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. INTRODUCTION 

1^ 


This set of microfiche consists of the documents which are announced in 
Abstracts of Instructional and Research Materials in Vocational and Technical 
Education (AIM/ARM). Volume 7, Number 4, 1974. The documents from this 
volume and issue of AIM/ARM are grouped in VT-number sequence and filmed 
continuously i^s a microfiche set (AIM/ARM, VT-ERIC SET), 
y .• 'Microfiche availability of documents in this set is shown in the AIM/ARM 
Vesume foreach document as "'MF AVAILABLE IN VT-ERIC SET." 

Microfiche copies of individual documents in this set may be obtained by 
reprodMping the appropriate microfiche in this s^t on available, local, microfiche 
reproduction equipjment. 

Hardc^pyof individual documents in this set may be available from the 
sotirces. listed in^e resume for each document. 
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1). 


1Y\\% publication was pi^H^red pursuant to a grant with 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. ' 
^ Contractors undertaking suchj>rojects under Governi^ient 
sponsorship are encouraged to express freely ^eir 
judgement in professional and techmcaUnatters. 
Points of view or opinions do not, thereWe, ne^ssarily 
represent official Bureai^ of Occupattonal and Adult' 
Education position or policy. 
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Classroom Procedure 

At the outset of machine tran's5ript1on, classes , a con} of . .3. 
/'forms, tnter-office memo, and manuscript form should be given .;^ sc 
(Refer to 7/3/68/500 publication by .the' Vocational Education rleJ'a C: .er, 
Clemson University for copies of overhead transparencies ft^r ii: herr 
Te-legrani fonns are also helpful here and can be dupliccteci vev^ inip;^. 

Refresh the student's memory as to how to use carbon, ( nally 
-compare setting- the carbon pack up like a sandwich. The pai): is the bread 
at\'d the carbon is the filling! Hence, the carbon goes betwee.; the sheets 
of paper and the "shiny" side (or glossy side)- ov the carbon goes down„ 
As the paper and carbon^ set goes through the machine, the carb;^n glossy 
side faces the typist, but after the pack goes around the ro ! n, the di=. 
side of the carbon faces the typist. It is a good habit to a ./ays chec: 
this -because -much time can be saved Dy doing the job correctly the firs 
time! (Also, it is a surer way to promotion up the ladder!) 

Instructions on addressing envelo[5es*"-both ^sizes--is time well soen ^ 
Be sure to stress the ZIP and try to have a ZIP"^ di rectory handy, ( ' ■ 
willask^a representative from a first-class Post Office to come, qi 
often he wiM come and discuss good mailing procedures with the cl-^-.} 

Specialized legal and medical belts are available; and if they are to 
be used, legal typing forms should be reviewed. 

In all instances the, emphasis must be on mailability. However, we must 
never forget that^waste of 'materials is frowned upon by employers, too. Hence, 
we must not forget to show "how" to maJ<e mailable corrections. We suggest 
Ko-rec-type, Whtte-out, Liquid Paper, and clean erasers. We have found that 
a smaVl piece of sandpaper can be attached underneath the desk, or in one of 
the driwers, for cleaning erasers. All of these s:hould be demonstrated.,. 

Care should be exercised so that the mo^st important messages are 
arranged so thatrthey are given priority. This" should be demonstrated 
to the clciss by having several kinds of letters for mailing. Clip the 
envelope over the'original for the employer's signature--the employer 
will be signing the letter, of course, not the envel op^--and place the 
letters in '.the order of most importance with the most important on top. 

,One can nevbr overemphasize the need for constant checking of spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, similar-sounding words,, etc. The secretary must- make 
sure that the content makes sense or the secretary will soon be making 
fewer "cents . " 


Rat . , 

'■. must no . discount t(;e inco ^cl amand for efficient' • . - 
• nin^ :i]-cliine opGrators. iC;' '^0.3 of such operation , • 

oiV' t'- door of eniol oymeni' 'ny "^/oung ladies today. 

■ ' rinin: :;1 asses v;e 0 . to ;how that the typi- ^ % 

:al "s compact and oc most of them will fit on 

i' 

top (There are some portable models, however, which ^ / 

/ 

wo . , t- ^ , • ' / ' 

The r ir of o'me plus the convenience to the boss make' 
• otio m; 10 - -fective and increasingly popular with many 
^ 'Sines :o ,b , Traveling executives are especially bene- 

oitteo ' '-i ,, his equipment. Some are even connected to the y 
'.^leo 0 :on\/enience. All of the^e types will be intro- 

j i'.ho -trained, future -secretary. That-which we do 
no. nave Too use i:" siass will at least be viewed on field trips 
CO local businesses. ' . . 

employment in this field is very good/ Starting salaries 
are usually in excess of $80 per week. , . 
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Prerequisite 

- * ; Prior to enrolling ir? machine transcription classes, i 's suggested 
that, a student score 75% or better on a Business English test whiO;; include 
fVarious forms of office correspondence, spelling, sentence structure, wo 
division, etp< An excellent test is the Tedens or the' Odel 1 test. Fai lu 
to score 75% does not mean that a' student cannot achieve job-entry skills 
in transcription, but \t does mean that there is a weakness which will 
require "extra effort" and more often consulting the "Lexicon" and handbook 


Teachers' Note: The Tedens and Odelf tests are furnished free from 

Education Services 
Dictaphone Corporation 
120 Old Post Road 
. Rye, New York 10580' ^ " 


A Loofcva't'"'SomG^?ldchines 


Jo You f'ear What I Hear?" is a pooular song we hear around Christinas'. 
iiO'.viver, in jusiness correspcidence v/e change this to "Dq You Hear What- 1 
Say?" And even more important, "Can^you type correctly what I say?" 

All of you are familiar with tape recor(^ers. - Well, the- transjcri ption 
machine is merely a tape recorder with a few attaphme'nts" to facilitate 
typing that which has been recorded. 

There are several ways of recording: disc (or record) , .tape, cart- 
ridge, c. belt. There are many manufacturer^, but the same 'pri nci pi es 
apply to all. That is, lis.ten and then type in mailable form the business 
correspondence that' is recorded. Belts and'discs are easily mailed,- 
stored, filed,^or eras^ed and reused. Taoe and wire- recorders are^ 
especially useful to record long meetings, hearings, etc. 

Let us look at some of the transcribing machines in use in South 
Carolina today. A survey has 'been made, companies contacted, .and here- 
with you will find brochures and transparencies introducing at least 
one. of each of the most-often used machines in our area. We are not 
trying to' "sell" you any particular machines, but we are trying to "shoi^" 
you that each is basically the same and that there is a great thrill, 
awaiting you out "yonder" in the WONDERF.UL WORLD OF MACHINES--some are, 
even in color! 


To the Teacher^: 

Perhaps the best thing to do the first day in the class 'is tp 
look at the different machines available for use. Select from pictures 
and/or transparencies attached. After you have shown these, you 
might, like to SL^pplement with pictures of some of the other popular 
ones on the market. All the companies ^re very accommodating in 
furnishing brochures, if you will write them on school stationery. 
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After showing all the transparencies and other pictures gathered from 
various office machines companies (any of the companies will furnish all 
kinds of brochures -if the instructor wilVonly ask for same), the/i nstructor 
should demonstrate the machines available for class use. 

To avoid embarrassment, the instructor should prepare in advance the 
machine(s) to be used for demonstration. The machine(s) should be workirtg - 
properly and- she should be familiar with all the adjustments oi\ the 
jmachine. Do *not be fooled; there is no mare embarrassing teaching ex- 
perience than to attempt to demonstrate a machine only to find that you 
do not know how to operate it yourself! So, for a gobd start, prepare 
for war -in time of peace by maki.ng sure thai your machi ne is "behaving 
properly." * , ; > 

Once the voice is coming through the machine, let each student 
sit down with the earphones ip place and foot on pedal. Demonstrate 
'volume control, tone control , speed, etc. as the student sits at the 
machine. Once the student hears and^'tfriderstands what is happening, here 
are a -few good check rules to employ every d&y for maximum results: 

(We.. usuaTiy tell the s-tudents that putting on^'the earphones is the' 
way we play "airplane."^ Truly the typist is the pilot of the plane. 
Only she decides what kind of landing she will have!) 
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The Solo Flight 


You have seen pictures of and demonstrati ons of transcribing units. 
Your flight has been called, we have tower clearance, and'you are off on > 
your own "trip. " 

Let us recap quickly what you are seeing^and doing on your'' flight 
now. You^will note that earphones are used to listen so that; only the 
typist hears what she is typing. Foot pedals conxrol the moveme/it- of the 
record, disc, or tape. (Some machines have the control attached to the 
space bar of the typ^ewriter; please«note that this^ is not very popular and 
is usually more awkward to use.)- The machines are equipped with a back- 
spacer, too, so that we can enjxiy "instant replay"! Each machine has 
adjustments'" to- regulate speed,, volume, and/tone. Since these controls 
vary from machine to machine, it behooves every operator to read the 
instructions first! There-is an indication slip which accompanies the 
records, and belts and a log which accompanies the tapes.. This is 
necessary because you are told the length of the item as well as. any 
corrections or other spedal instructi ons which the dictator deems 
important. . ; . . 

One of the 6ig* advantages of the dictation equipment is that the boss, 
can dictate wherever and whenever he cares to do so^ leaving you free to 
take care of other duties in the office. There are portable units now 
transistorized so that they^can even be taken on planes, etc. Some are 
just pocket size and some cfoctors even wear them around the neck and 
record patieni history as findings are made. This mobility enables the 
boss to keep up even when it is necessary for him to be away, for he can 
mail belts, etc. back to the office for transcribing and the doctor can 
record'his findings as he checks the patient, adding to the accuracy of 
his records. 

Please note in some of you< brochures and/or field trips that in 
some offices there is a transcription-pool and the employer simply dials 
a telephone and dictates directly into the telephone; The transcriber, 
sends mailable copy^to the dictator and neither sees the other! 

Here is a list of 12 "do's" for a successful flight each time. Post 
this list, and refer to it often. Adherence to these suggestions can^ 
truly 'make you happy', iMiss Secretary! 
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Transcriptian Flight Suggestions 

' ' v 

Be sure that machine is uncovered and plugged into outlet; check • 
earphones and foot pedal conne.cti ons . 

Place record, belt, or tape on unit. , Note that 'the "gfbovy" side of the 
record is up; the Dictaphone belt is inserted with the writing edge inJast; 
the IBM belt is inserted with the writing edge in first; and the tape must 
wind on the. take-up ree-l . 

Move the transcrii^i ng head (or needle) to starting position, and turn the " 
machine to- "on. " ' ' ' 

Check the indi.Ccition slip (or log of tape) to see if there are special 
instructions. If so, move the needle over to 'lis.ten through the instructions 
or corrections. You will have decided on the length line to use^'from check- 
ing the length indicator on the indicator slip or log. 

Adjust the volume and check the tuning. If you hear two voices, you must 
"tune out" one of them. ^ ■ ' 

Be sure thai: you are comfortably seated at the typewriter, ^tc. 

' - ■ , '^^ ^ 

Make sure that you know the style that the dictator prefers used for 
a parti cul ar^ i nstrument. "^i^ 

Be sure that you have a dictionary and.>eference manual handy. If there 
is any doubt at a"! 1 as to the correct spelling, word division, punctuation, 
etc., BE SURE TO LOOK IT UP. Don't gues^--your dictionary will be your best 
friend; it will tell you,^but no one else! 

Proofread all work BEFORE removing from typewriter. One can never over- 
emphasize the need for constant checking of spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
simi 1 ar-soun,ding words, etc. Th^ secretary must also be' familiar with 
postal information, travel information, grammar and style,, general infor- 
mation and stSitistics. Along with her dictionary and reference manual 
she should always keep a telephone directory, a ZIP CODE directory, A 
thesaurus, and even a Bartlett's quotations. (These can be purchased 
inexpensively from the paperback book departments.) 

The secretary must recognize when the employer dictates punctuation''. 
If he does, use it. If he does n^t, know how to insert it! When he 
does dictate punctuation, be sure that you know v/hat he is saying; 
i .e. ,^ Vparen"' simply means t^ begin a parenthesis and "cap" means to 
capitalize, etc. ^ ... ' 

The secretary must fee able to know exactly what the boss means whether 
he says it or not. She must truly be Houdlni. 

When sati sf i ed) that copy is mailable, turn off machine and remove disc 
^ or belt and'file properly. Always cover the machine -at the end of the 
day and double check to see that the power is off. * 
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Here is a list of commonly misspelled words. Mastery of these can 
far in i*ncreasing the. efficiency of any secretary. 


au u 1 c V 1 d Lc 

1 ;^ n r p 

VJKx 1 O 1 1 ^ c 

(\f^^ ^ r\^ 1" p 

VJC 1 1 1 1 1 LC 

1 1 u o [J 1 u a 1 


b'a 1 1 n n n ' 

(\9:^ fri be . 

horrcfr 

aUoUf [JLiUii 

uc L uiii 1 1 ly 

Hpcpy^int'inn 

UCO \^\ 1 [J L 1 U 1 1 

hi imn y^ni 

1 1 U 1 1 IVJ 1 UU O 

= e\h^ 1 1 r'P rl 

hpfin*^ r 

u tr y vjQ 1 

flpC p V-'f 

iiiicjy 1 iiQiv 

41 ^ ^ ^^ IJ U 

h p n fin n n ' 
ucyy 1 [ ly 

Hpc c p ■[- 
VJ tr o o ti 1 u 

i mmp d i <^ t p 1 v 

;^ r r i Hpn 1" ;^ 1 1 v/ 

ucy 4 1 1 1 1 1 1 ly 

Hi p'hi nn;^y^\/ 
U I L L 1 U 1 1 d 1 y 

"inpy^pH;^h1p 
lilLicUdUIC. , 

i^^^rnrnmnrl^ 1" p 

U U VJH ll HU U U LC 

1 1 p v 1 nn 
Im/c I 1 c V 1 1 ly 

ri 1 "F'Fp y^pn pp 

. U 1 1 1 C 1 C 1 1 C-' 

1 MUCpCIIUCIIV-C 

aLLUMl \J \ loll 

Ucflt: 1 1 LcU 

'Hininn y^nnm 
u 1 1 1 1 1 ly • r uuill 

"innpiil ;^'hp 
1 1 1 U 1 d Lt: 

aLLUiiiu 1 a Lc 

u 1 1 1 1 1 d r 1 L 

Ul bdy rcc 

1 ;ahnv^^"t'nv^\/ 

1 d U U r a LU ry 

;^ p p J 1 Q "h nm 

D r 1 L d 1 1 1 

disappear y 

1 1 ^ h 1 P 
1 1 d U 1 t: 

rh 1 p \ypmpn f 
uv^ii 1 crvcnicii l 

K 1 1 v^P ;^ 1 1 
UU 1 c d U 

rl'iQ;^nnnin'h ' 
U 1 b d [J [J U 1 1 1 L 

1 inhlriinn 
1 ( u 1 1 LI 1 1 1 ly 

aLK nuw 1 cCiy c 

UU 1 y 1 d 1 

a I b db L ruu b 

J 1 K t: 1 y 

a u >wj u u 1 II 1 1 c 

h 1 1 c 1 n p c c 
UU o 1 1 1 C o J 

H 1 Q p 1 n 1 1 n p 

U 1 O L. 1 U 1 1 1 1 c 

1 nnp1 1 nPQQ 

lUllCl IflCbb 

rni i 1 f f pH 

hi 1 Q \/ ' 

Hicc;:i"hi Q"FiPrl 
UlbbdLlbt Itru 

1 U U b t: 

3 c c 

-L d 1 t: L t: r Id 

f\ '\' 
GUL LU r 

1 n c o 
1 U b t: 

duu 1 Li ona 1 1 y 

ca 1 en uar 

UU r 1 n y 

maneuver \ 

dUU r c b b 

L d 1 1 U 1 Ud Ltf 

p 1 n h Vi 
c 1 y M L f 1 

(r 1 1 111 1 n d Lt: 

o Mid r r 1 dy t: 

dyy r d Vd Lt? 

Ld rt: c r 

mD'f'homu'f'i rc 
llld Lil cilia L 1 L b 

a 1 1 1 1 vj 1 1 L 

r L d III 

pm h ;^ ;^ Q Q 
clllUd r r d b b. 

mp :a n 
lilt: d 1 1 L 

d 1 1 try 

LlldiiytrdU 1 t: 

pm n l n \/ P P ' 
clll [J 1 uy c c 

mp y^p 1 \j 

a 1 1 IOC 
pill CO 

L 1 1 d 1 ly 1 1 ly 

pnpniiy^^^ni nn 

ciiLUUr dy 1 iiy 

mi n 1 1 P 
III 1 1 1 U LC 

;i 1 ui w c 
u 1 w Cxj o 

p h 3 np K'nn 

1 1 U p C 1 UN 

pnn 1 n pp y^ 
c 1 ly 1 1 1 c c 1 

nm r h 1 p V/ n 1 1 

111 1 01.^11 ICVUUo 

d 1 III U o L 

L 11 a r d L Lc r I o L i 

pn't'hiiQ i^^t^l"! r 

ClILIIUo luoLll^ 

mi crcrnpl IpH 
III 1 oO pc 1 1 cu 

;a 1 1" h ni 1 n h 

p h ;^ 1 1 "F "Fpi I 
L, 1 1 d U 1 1 trU 1 

p n 1 1 1 n n P H 
t: U 1 [J [J t: U 

mi 1 Q P 1 P 
IIIU b L It: 


p h n n Q P 
L 1 1 UU o c 

py^y^nnPPit IC 
c r r U 1 1 1: ULTp 

n p p p c c y^\/ 
ilcLcbbdry 

UlllU 1 1 ^ 

r h n Q p 

L 1 1 U o c 

pcnppi ^^l 1 \/ 
cb [J t: L 1 d 1 1 y 

n 1 n p 4" \/ 
1 1 1 lit: Ly 

-qmn 1 J n 1" 
at 1 \\j m 1 1 L 

p 1 n 1" K p Q 1 

1 U L 1 1 C o • 

p Y PI n n p y^ 1" p H 
CAuyyci uLcu 

n 1 n ■^ h 
1 1 1 1 1 L 1 1 

1 a 1 jr o 1 o , • 

p n 1 limn 
L U 1 U Mil 1 

p Y r pp rl 

1 1 U U 1 L t. d U 1 t: 

il^ ' n n p 1 

G 1 1 vJ C 1 

p nm inn 

U UI 1 1 1 1 1 

PY"i Ql'Pnrp 

occas ion 

;a nn 1 p 
a 1 1 vj 1 cr 

p Amm 1 Q Q 1 n n 

V^UIIllll 1 JO 1 U 1 1 

PYHPy^i P^r\C 
CA^Jcr ItTiILt: 

n p p 1 1 y^ 
U L L U 1 

;a n n 1 « 1 
Ui 1 ' 1 Li G 1 

mm mi I'I'PP 

l^UIIIIII 1 LLCC 

pYnl P^np^l^i nn 

CAUIUIIuLIUll 

n P P 1 1 y^ y^prl 

^ n Q uyp 
a 1 1 o WC r 

CUIIlpdraLiVt: 

1 dill 1 1 1 d r 

nm 1 f 

, will 1 L 

dfJa r Ulltri 1 L 

p nm n p 1 1 p H 
L Ulll p t: 1 1 c U 

1 db L 1 lid Lc 

nm 1 "t" "t" o rl 
Ulll 1 L LcG 

;a n n 1 f\C\\f 
(X\J\J \ J 

pnmpip1"i1"i \yp 

Pp K y^i I 3 y^ \/ 

rcurUdry 

n ;^ 1 rl 
[J d 1 U 

;^nnPiy^;^1'iiQ 
a[J [J d 1 u LU o 

p nm n 1 pmp n 1" 
LUII1[J 1 clHtri 1 L 

1 1 1 1 d 1 1 y ^■^ 

n :a m n h 1 o "f" ■ 
pdlll p 1 M t: L 

dppt: d r dil L t: 

LUllip 1 1 illtrri L 

•f- n v^Q "inn 

TU rc 1 y ii 

paral lei 

n^^y^'f'i PI n!o 
p d r L 1 L 1 p 1 t: 


rnn "Fpy^pniTP 
11 1 C r t: 1 1 v> c 

■f" n vm ;^ 1 1 \/ 

1 u rii Id 1 1 y 

;^ yp "1 p 

d 1 L L 1 L » 

pnio ■fpy^v^pH 
L U 1 1 1 t: r r trU 

■"Fn v^mp y^ 1 \/ 
1 U I lilt: r 1 y 

p d r L r 1 1: r 

dr y U [lltrn L 

Lun b L 1 cncc 

forty 

pd b L 1 mt: 

d 1 1 d 1 ly trlllt: 1 1 L 

pnrtc PI prt't"! niic 
LUiloL ItrilLIUUo 

-Pni 1 y^ h 
1 UU r L 1 1 

np;^ pp^^hl P 
pCdLCdUlt: ^ 

d 1 LI 1 1 1: 1 y 

rniric ri niic 
LUrl b L 1 UU b 

n h n c "t" 
yilUb L 

n o T n v^m 
pt: r 1 U r 111 

c p o n rl 
do L c 1 1 U 

rniric r T niic iriocc 
LUrlbL lUUbritrbb 

y trrit: r d 1 1 y 

ptr nil 1 b b 1 D 1 e 

f^ssnri ;^ti nn 

ClOOwk^ 1 QL 1 Ull 

r n n 1" 1 n 1 1 n 1 1 <^ 

^Ull L 1 IIUUUO 

n n \/ n m p n t" 
yuvcr iiiiiviriiL 

npr'Qnn/^l V 

p C 1 J VJ 1 1 G 1 V 

personnel \ 

ath lete 

control led 

grammar 

athletics 

convenient 

grievous 

pi cni ckip^ 

attendance 

courteous 

guard 

pi ann'in^ 

audience 

cri ti ci sm 

gui dance 

pleasant"^. 

auxi 1 iary 

cri ti cize 

having „ . 

possession 

awkward 

curiosity 

height 

prac ti cal ly 

bachelor 

decei ve 

' hoping , 

\ prairie 
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precede 

" se i ze 

toge the r 

ca ta 1 og 

preference 

' sense 

tragedy 

chocol ate 

preferred 

separate 

, tries 

col lege 

prejudice 

sergeant 

truly 

condemn 

preparation 

similar 

Tuesday 

hymn 

presence 

sol i 1 oquy 

unanimous- 

crystal 

privi lege 

sophomore 

undoubtedly 

defense 

probably 

speech 

unnecessary 

del 1C10US 

proceed 

stationary 

unti 1 

J ^ i_ J- 
doubt 

professor 

stationery 

usi ng 

excellent 

quanti.ty 

stopping 

usual ly ^ 

gingham 

quiet 

stretch 

vacuum 

grateful ^ 

quite 

strictly 

village 

guarantee 

real ly 

studyi ng 

villain 

ignorant 

receive 

successful 

weather 

inel igible 

recogni ze 

superi ntendent 

wei rd 

kindergarten 

recommend 

. su rpri se 

whether 

lei sure 

rel igi ous ^ 

syllable 

writing 

1 icense 

restaurant 

temperament 

wholly " 

lovable 

rhythm 

^ temperature / 

you're 

mortgage 

ridicul ous 

their 

' autumn 

mysteri ous 

sacrilegious 

there 

breath 

opposition 

sandwich 

they're 

, breathe 

pheumonia > 

schedule 

thorough 

bul letin 

psychol ogy 

secretary 

throughout 

^^iptain" ; . 

scissors 
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Eval uation 


Grading in any course is always a'problem. However, in transcription, 
it seems to be one of the lesser problems, since the transcribed material 
is either mailable or not. As we say in"the classroom, you either go to 
heaven or to the other'place! . 

.The first three lessons should not be gra(^ed--at least, the grade 
shoiiild not be f^ecord^d. We feel that it takes about four days to adjust 
to the listen and type technique which makes for good transcription. We " 
usually 'tell this story: 

Suppose you are a woodsman .going ->put into the woods to cut timber. The 
first trip out you just look at the size of the woods; the second trip out 
you look a,t the different'kinds of timber; the third trip out, you be'gin 
to notice the qua^lity of the timber; and the fourth tfip out, you decide to 
buy it and cut it, or just forget the whole thing. So -it is with transcrtp- 
tion. • The first day, we just listen; th^ second .day we just listen an^l type; 
the third day we check for ^mai 1 abi 1 i ty ; and the fourth day we hand it >n for 
grading which is the same as submitting the correspondence "^or mai 1 i ng . 

We think the suggestion of Dr. William Pasewark ,^ Texas Tech., Lubbock, 
Texas, has the best concept of grading transcribing machine results: 

Perfect A 

Slightly Noticeable Corrections B ^ - 

' Anything El se F 
Examples: 

Mi sspel 1 ed word ' ^ 

Incomplete sentence 

Poor correcti on 

Poor pi acement 

Strikeover 

Incorrect .hyphen izati on 

We have found from our experience that'all work handed in should be 
checked--certai n lessons more carefully than others. All. errors detected • 
shouird be marked, letters returned, corrections made, and the corrected 
cop'y stapled to the original and both copies returned to the folder. Each 
student should be required to keep her work' for a six-weeks or other designated 
grading period. Each student should also be encouraged to keep a "spelling 
list" so that he can help himself improve. 


To the Teacher: \ 

Dictaphone Corp. furnishes an examination belt (Si20) and on page ]2Cf 
of their Teacher's Manual gives requirements for Proficiency Certificate 
This is a ...good, criterion for final evaluation of student's achievement. 
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PREFACE 


1 


The W-DECA Vlandbook has been prepared fpr and is dedicated to the members 
of -the High School and Post-Secondary Divisions of the Washington Association 
o f 'Dis tr ibut ive Educa t ion Clubs of America. All materials contained herein are 

V 

included with the following purposes in mind: 

? 

^ 1. To clarify and promote the educational value of DECA activities. 

2 . To o u tlirie procedures and provide material for- local Chapter im- 
provement and development. 

3. - To provide for individual member growth and de ve lopmen t , • 

4. To help Chapters function bes^t in their role of supplementing . 
Distributive Education programs. 

Materials contained within this Handbook are not all inc lus ive'' and there 
may be errors or omissions. It is hop^d that W-DECA members and chapter advi- 
sogrs will read and study the W-DECA Handbook with one of their objectives being 
that of making constructive criticisms and suggestions wliich will bring forth 
imp ro venien t in the contents. ' ' ■ 

Appreciation for the development of this Handbook must go to those student 
members, chapter advisors and state associations who contributed materials and 
ideas. 'Special appreciation must go to K. Otto Logan, Director of D is t r f but i\/^ 
■fechica t ion , for his encouragement and support in the development and completion 
of this project. It is- hoped that this Handbook will further the aims and pTir- 
poses of DECA and contribute to the "Development of Future .Leaders for Marketing 
and Distribution." 


\ Dennis D. Coplen 

W-DECA State Advis?)r 
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DI'XA. - GENERAL INFORMi\TION 


WHAT IS DECA? 


The D i s tr i^ni L i ve Education Clubs of America'- otherwise known as DECA " 
is .an organization whose prograni ol leadership and development is designed 
specifically for students enrolled in Distributive Education, DECA is the 
only National Youth Organization operating in the Nation's schools to attract 
young people to careers in marketing and distribution. 

DECA is a non-profit, non-pOlitic-al, non-sectarian youth organization 
composed of voluntary menibers, with^DE teacher-coordinators acting as 
Advisors. DE students elect their own chapter officers and delegates wlio 
have direct vote in their State Association of DECA and in their ;^Na^iona 1 
program. All chapters are self-supporting of members paying local, state 
and national dues. 

t 

DE students have common objectives and interests in that each is- 
studviiv:^ for a specific career objective. DECA activities have a tremendous 
psychological effect upon the attitudes of students and many have no other 
v)[)[)or tuni Lv to participate in social activities of the school or to develop 
responsibilities of citizenship, DECA members learn to serve a^ leaders and 
followers, and have opportunity tor state and national recognition that they 
would not have otherwise. The chapter is the "siiow window" for student 
achievement and progress, and is the public relations arm of the DE instruc- 
tional p rogram , 

PI:R POSES (3f DECA 

DECA cfiaptej^s are to DE class members what a civic or professional 
(.)r;.;an iza t ion is to a group of businessmen. Chapter activities are recog- 
nized as a part of the total educational program b'ecause of t^'heir development 
Ol leadership abilitv, professional attitudes, better citizenship character- 
is t lj: s , and social growtli of the individual. Specifically, DECA activities: 

1. Develop a respect for education in marketing and distribution which 
will contribute io vocational competence, 

2. Promote the growth and development of DECA. 

i. Promote understanding and appreciation for the 
citizenship in our free, competitive enterprise 

A.. Develop progressive, competent, self-reliant, aggressive and cooper a 
live leadership in the field of distribution. 


responsibilities of 
systeni. 


') , Provide a thorough study of the opportunities in the field of 

d i s t r il^u t ion thereby assisti[ig tlie student in making', an Intel lig,enj 
cho ice o f occupa t ion . , 

h. Create personal satisfaction with one's choice of occupation throngji 
an appreciation of the opportunities it aftords< 


/';[ic oura :;e Liie use ol ;ii>'ji uthical standards in\ business 
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8. Esticibiish a sense of responsibility - through business - to the civic, 
social and moral welfare of society. 

9. Give each student an awareness of vocational education and what it can 
contribute to business tiirougli use of the training facilities it offers, 

10. Kn gender an understanding of, and an appreciation for, an economic sys- 
tem of free, competitive enterprise. 

WHY JOIN DEC A? 

{•.e cause all DECA members luive the opportunity: 

1, To participate in an organization specifically designed for a Distribu- 
tive Education student. 

2, For local. State, and National exchanges of 'chapiter ideas, 

3, Of meeting new friends in ottier states. 

4^. Of inspiration bv belonging to a National organization. 

5. For wearing official DECA insignia (emblem, jewelr\,, blazer), 

h. To publicize Distributive Ediicatioii througliout the community and State. 

7. Of pa r t ic ipa t in g "in regional conferences 0i rough out the State, 

H, X) r representing the cliapter at the State DECA- Leadership Conference. 

. To represent the State at the National DECA Leadership Conference. 

10. To compete for State recognition at the State Leadership Conference. 

11. To compete for National' recoe,nition at. tiie ^^l t i ona 1 Ton f e rence . 
VI, 0\ being elected to National office or State office. 

13. For participation in National and State competitive events of their own 
vocational i n t^e r e s t . 

14. Of bein,^ recognized for outstandiui^ a cc omp 1 i shmen (. d ur i ng, the \'ear. 

i 

IJ) . To meet outstanding business leaders in areas of marketing and tl i s t r i - 
l)u t i on . 

Ih. y)\ represent i H'^ DECA as a ^'lational OfTicer over the United St,it».'S. 

.17. Vor [)a r t_ i c i pa t ^i o.n in Naticai-il Leadership Tr lining (^on i"e rences . 

\<. li) receive assistance for chapU;r operation, from Nat i una 1 [)E(^A llead- 
rj I la r" t e rs ■. 

l^J. W) receivt^ <i 1 1 issues of '11 ^e Distributor - the of iicial publication 
N i t \ou:\ 1 DECA . 
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20. To receive all issues of the W^DECA Reporter - the official publica- 
tion of Washington DECA. 

21. Of contest surveillance by national organizations seeking outstanding 
students in distributive education f or emplojmient . 

1 

22. Of-.'ind i vidua 1 and school recognition by DECA. ' 

' . ' <» 

23. Of pride in. .^e longing to a highly respected, growing, National organi- 
zation of youth activity. 

GOALS OF DECA r 

1. To assist State Associations ii|ir the growth and development of DECA. 

2', To further develop a respect for education in marketing and distribution 
which will contribute to vocational competence. ^ 

3. To promote unders tand ing- and . apprecia t'ion for the responsibilities of 
citizenship ir^ our^free, competitive enterprise system. 

DECA TAGLINE 

^"Developing Future Leaders for Marketing and Distribution". 

DECA COLORS . ^ ■ 

"The colors of DECA are BLUE and GOLD. BLUE is the color which suggests sin- 
cerity and genuiness. It is the color of the heavens above us. It encourages us 
to reach ever upward, continually trying to improve »ourse Ives and our services. 
It suggests that we should be true to ourselves, ' , . 

This above all, to thine own self be true. 
And it must follow as the night the day 
'^Thou canst not then be false to anyNjrian. 

GOLD to us suggests the crowning success which comes to one who lives usefully 
and wisely. We are all seekers after success, not only because of the wealth it 
brings, but mainly because of the satisfaction which attends it. It is a good thing 
for a man to know that he has done well. 

THE DECA EMBLEM ' ' 

Tlie National emblem of DECA is attractive, significant and meaningful. This 
emblem is diamond shaped with the words "Distributive Education Clubs. of America" 
surrounding the wrapped package, symbolic of a job well done and the close coopera- 
tion of school, parent, student and business in preparing for a well-rounded 
education basic for success in a career in marketing and distribution. 

The four points of^^he DECA Emblem symbolize: 

VOCATIO^;AL UMDERS LANDING - 

The Distributive Education student has acquired a first-hand know- 
ledge of merchandising, salesmanship and the opportunities available 
to his chosen career which makes him well prepared to take his place 
in the business world. 


( 

CIVIC CONSCIOUSNESS - 

Through both class and Chapter work, the Distributive Educa- 
tion student learns to recognize his obligations to the ^com- 
munity in which he lives. 

' SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE - 

Through socinl events held during the year, the DECA member 
is given an opportunity to develop poise, and to gain a know- 
ledge of the social graces necessary in our society. 

LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT - 

Through DECA activities, the DE student is given an opportunity 
to participate in many activities designed ^ teach him to be 
not only a leader but also a follower. 

Diamond in design and gold in appearance, the DECA Emblem symbolizes 
those intrinsic values one must possess to become a leader in marketing and 
distribution. '^^"^ 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


CIVIC 
CONSCIOUSNESS 



SOCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


VOCATIONAL UNDERSTAND INC 


THE DECA CREED 



Believe in the future whkh i am planning for 
myself in the held of distribution. and in the 
opportunitiei which my vocation offers ♦ 


^ I Believe in fulfiluno the highest measure of 

SERVICE TO A« VOCATION/ MY FELtOW BEINOS.MY 
COUNTRY AND MY UC»--THAT BY SO DCMNCL I Wilt BE REWARDED 
WITH PERSONAL SATISFACTION AND MATERIAL V^TEALTH* 


★ 1^ I Believe in the dea^ckratk philosophies of 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND COA4PETITION/ AND IN THE FREEDOMS 
OF THK NATION--TKAT THESE PHILOSOPHIB ALLOW FOR Jm 
FULLEST DEVELOPMENT OF A4Y INDIVIDUAL ABIUT1ES« 


^ I Believe that, by doino my best to live accordinci 

TO THESE HIGH PRINCIPLES. I WILL BE OF OREATER SERVICE 
BOTH TO MYSELF AND TO MANKIND^ 


THE NATIONAL DECA HANDBOOK 


Although ^National DECA's program aims to motivate rather than dictate 
any specific functions of a local chapter, frequent requests have indicated 
a need for a Nat Tonal DECA Handbook. This Hand]:>ook gives information about 
tlie various areas^pf Dl'XA including the com[)etitive activities of the high 
school and post-secondary divisions at the National level. 


Copies of the Distributive Education Clubs of America, Inc. Official 

nnruPu>.^i' , ]or,7 r>liti;>:^. ni. r- • ' :n - fr.^-'^ ni.v\.v Ucnrl . ^ r f or n , ?00 Park 


'EGA ANDW-DECA TERMINOLOGY 


1. DECA , INCo--legal identity of adult group responsible for the youth program 
of DECA. Chartered in 1946. Meets annually. 

2. DECA—term used in 'referring to the student club organization; local, state, 
or na t iona 1 . 

3. Tl-IE DECA FOUNDATION--created to assise* ^ncl encourage DECA members to continue 
career ^s tudy in marke t in g arid d is tr ibut ion . 

4. BOARD OF DIRECTORS- -members of DECA, Inc. elected to set policy for ,nat:^onal 
DECA and The DECA Foundation. 

5. NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD--representatives from organizations contributing 
financial support to The DECA Foundation. Serves in the advisory capacity 
to Directors. Meets as necessary. 

.0 / 

6. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE--annua 1 climax of year's DECA activity. Pur- 
poses: recognize outstanding ind i v id ua 1 \abi 1 i ty and classroom achievement; 
inspire individual and group leadership. ^Approved by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. ^ 

/- 

7. NATIONAL DELEGATES -- s tuden t representatives elected by states to conduct the 
official business of the student organization. National officers are ejected 
by and from these de legates . 

8. COMPETITIVE EVENTS AND AWARDS--one phase of the National Leadership Conference. 
All competitive activities serve to enhance DE instruction, 

9. THE DISTRIBUTOR--of f icial magazine published by DECA. 

10. DECA HEADQUARTERS--na tional offices o,f DECA , DECA, INC., and The DECA Founda- 
tion, housed at 200 Park Avenue, Falls Church, Virginia 22046. 

11. STATE ASSOCIATIONS--S tate units of the 'D is tr ibut i ve Education Clubs of America 
who have been chartered as a member state of DECA. State associations, in 
turn, mus t grant charters to individual chapters before they are considered 

a part of the state association. 

12. DIAMONT) CLUB PROGRAM--a program through which state associations may obtain 
financial support for DECA activities on local, state and national levels in 
the following areas ^ Awards and Recognition, Leadership Conferences, Pro- 
gram Development, Public Information, Leadership Training, and Scholarship 
Loans. 

13. W-DECA'-the state association affiliated with DECA and referred to as the 
Washington Association of the Distributive E'Mucation Clubs of America, 

14. POST-SECONDARY DIVISION-- loca 1 chapters of W-DECA working through vocational- 
technical institutes and community colleges offering a Distributive Education 
program. 

15. HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION-- local chapters of W-DECA working through high schools ^ 
offering the Distributive Education cooperative program. 
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16. W-DECA ADVISORY COMMITTEE--a committee of five individuals consisting of 
three teacher-coordinators who also serve as chapter advisors, the W-DECA 
State Advisor, and the State Director of Distributive Education. There is 
a separate advisory committee for each. d ivis ion qf W-DECA and it is the 

. committee's responsibility to advise- dtid rule on all matters concerning 
DECA activities in the State. 

17. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL--composed of the W-DECA State Officers. Each division of 
"W-DECA has an executive council. 

18. BOARD OF DIRECTORS--made up of State officers of the ,Pos t Secondary 'Divis ion 
of W-DECA and a representative from each local post secondary chapter of .. 
W-DECA, It is the purpose of this group to make recommendations concerning 
W-DECA. policies , procedures, and activities of their division* 

19. BOARD OF GOVERNORS --made up of the 'State officers of the High School Divis ion 
of W-DECA and a representative from each local high school chapter. It. is 
the purpose of the Board of Governors to elect the State Officers of the. 
High School Division for the coming school year and to make recommendations 
concerning policies, procedures, and activities of their division. 

20. VOTING DELEGATES--S'tudent representatives elected or appointed by the local 
chapters to vote on the official business of W-DECA. 

21. W-DECA OFFICER TRAINING CONFERENCE -- the training of W-DECA State Officers so 
they may effectively fulfill their role as leaders of their given divisions. 

22. STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE (SLC) - -annua 1 climax of the year'sW-DEGA activi- 
ties, the purpos^e of which is to recognize outstanding individual ability 
and classroom of chapter achievement at the State level and to inspire indi- 
vidual and group leadership. > , 

23. ADE(ALUi4NI OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION) the purpose of this ass oc ia t ion. is to 
provide a means by which Distributive Education graduates can maintain an 
association with DECA and assist and Support W-DEC/\ and its local chapters.. 

24. W-DECA REPORTER-- the official publication of the Washington Association. 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURl:'. OF NA I'LONAL .DHCA 

HISTORY 


I)I:1CA, the D i s L r i bu L i ve Education Clubs ot America, is truly a "grass roots" 
or'^aii iza L ion . During the period between 1937 and 1942, when cooperative pro- 
grams Lti DE were becoming established, the class members in many schools organized 
clul-)S. 

One ot the basic reasons for the formation 'of sucli clubs lay in the fact 
that students attended training stations in the afternoons and missed many 
. reiuilar school activities. The common , interests of these s tudent s , " their need 
tor s.ocial and professional growth, and the need to "belong" were basic reasons 
tor the early widespread formation of local clubs in many sections. of the country. 
Various [lames for the clubs were adopted: "Future Re'tailers," "Future Dist.ribu- 
tors," "Future Merchants," and "Distributive Education Clubs." 

Between 1941 and 1944, a 5ew States held Statewide meetings of Distributive 
liiducat ion Clubs, and by 1945, several States had organized State clubs and were 
holding State conferences. About the same time, the idea a National Organi- 
zation began to take definite form and plans were developed for' a National Con- 
ference. In 1946, the United States Office of Education invited a representa- 
tive committee of State Supervisors of Distributive Education to meet in Wash- 
ington, D. C, with representatives of the U. S. Office of Education to develop 
further plans for the National Organization and to prepare a tentative con-' 
stitution and organization chart. - ^ 

Hie National Organization was initiated in Memphis, Tennessee in April, 

1947, al the first Interstate Conference of D i s t r ibu j^J. ve Education Clubs. At 
that [iieeting, delegates from twelve States unanimously adopted a resolution to® 
t orm a [National Or ga n i za t^ion . The organization was officially endorsed by t%he 
N'ational Association of State Directors of Vocational Education, meeting at 

M)u same time in Chicago. " Officers were elected ayid committees wer e ^ppo i n ted 
t prepare a charter and a constitution for consideration at the next year's 
c o [ 1 1 e r e [ 1 c e . 

The second National Leadership Conference, held in £^ty( Louis, Missouri, in 

1948, saw tlie adoption of the constitution and the official name. The Distribu- 
Live Education Clubs of America, designated, DECA, and the acceptance of 17 
c^^iarter member States. These charter member States were: Arkansas, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, KentucKy, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia and Washington. 

Via sh i n.; L on has been represented by cj^legations to every National Leade^rship Con- 
lerence since accepting its charter in 1948. 

In order to provide interim leadership, the President of the National Associa- 
tion of State Supervisors of D i s t r i bu t i ve ' Educa t ion appointed a National Advisory 
(A)mmiLteu to serve in lieu of an Executive Secretary. In 1949, an incorporation 
meeting;, made up of State Supervisors and sponsors of affiliated clubs, elected - 

tU)ard of Trustees of the Distributive Education Clubs of America, Inc., to 
serve as the policy-making body for DECA. DECA was officially chartered under 
the ?aws of the Commonwealth of Virginia in 1950. 

The American Voca t iona 1 Assoc ia t i on , by vote of the House of Delegates, 
became an official sponsor oY the Distributive Education Clubs of America ov} 
December 1, 1930. ^ 
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In 1953, a national headquarters for DECA was established and set up at 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W. , Washington, D. C, in the same building as the 
American Vocational Association was housed. 

The first issue of DECA DISTRIBUTOR, the national publication of DECA, was 
presented during the second annual convention in St. Louis, with financial assist- 
ance of the first donor to the DECA Founda t ion--'the Sears - Roebuck Foundation. 
This same d^nor made possible the employment of DECA's first full-time staff per- 
son, the first Execut ive Secretary of DECA was employed in July, 1953» 

Initially, funds and moral support cam primarily from the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation, Other business organizations learned of DECA and they became vitally 
interested. Several gave financial aid. In 1957, donors to the DECA Foundation 
made it possible for DECA to add a Member Service Division to its national head- 
quarters plus the employment of a Member Service Director, In addition, a National 
Leadership Training Conference for the DECA National Officers was begun during 1958. 

It was also in 1958 that some states began sending delegates from pos t-secorid- 
ary ins tki tut ions to the National Leadership Conference in an effort to establish 
DECA chapters in such institutions. In 1961, this effor.t resulted in' an amendment 
to the National DECA Constitution wh ichl a 1 lowed -the Post-Seroj^ary Division to be 
established, DECA continued to grow and progress. By ^969, ^the l^ational DECA 
staff expanded, to include hot only an Executive Director (formerly the Executive 
Secretary)jand Melnber Service Director but also a Public Relations Director and 
Publications Director, Tlie week-long training conference for national officers 
^ was expanded to three weeks. State Presidents were allowed to attend a week-lqng 
national training seminar put' on by the national officers and DECA staff. A 
National DECA Week was established and expanded to DECA Month and National Head- 
qu^ntfrs were moved to Falls Church, Virginia, 

In addition, by 1969, DECA received contributions from not one donor company, 
as in the beginning, but over sixty including: 


r 


Allied Stores Corporation 
American Institute of Cooperafion 
American Oil Company 
American Petroleum Institute 
American Vocational Association 
The Great A & P Tea Company, Inc. 
Arizona Diamond Club 
Arkansas Diamond Club/ 
Atlantic Richfield Company 
Balfour Supply Sjer vice 
California Diamond Club' 
Carver Foods Company ' , 

Chain Store Publishing Corp, \^ 
W. Childs 6c Co: , Inc , 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Connecticut Di^ond Club 
Continental Oil Company 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. 
Endicott Johnson Corporation 
The Firestone Tire 6^ Rubber Co, 
Fix-Play, Inc, 
Florida Diamond Club 


General Electric Company 
Genera 1 Motors Corpora t ion 
The B. Fo Goodrich Tire Company 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
The Grant Charitable Trust 
W. T. Grant Company 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Jewe 1 Box Stores Corpora t ion 
Kinney Shoe Corporation 
S. S. Kresge Company 
S. -H. Kress and Company 
Marathon ♦Oil Company " 
The Maytag Company Foundamon 
McCrory-McLe 1 Ian-Green Stores 
Mobil Corporation 
Montgome ry "Ward & Co. 
Go C, Murphy Company 
Nationa 1 Assoc iation 
National Association 
The Nati'onal Cash Register Company 
National Home Furnishing Rep. Assoc 


Inc 


o f DE Te achers 
of Direct Selling Co. 
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National' Of f ice Products Assoc. 

National Restaurant Association 

National Retail Merchants Assoc. 

National Student Marketing Corp. 

J, J. Newberry Company ^ 

New York Diamond Club 

J. Ce Penney Company, Inc. 

Phillips Petroleum Comparuy ' 

Retail Jewelers of America, Inc. 

Rose's Stores, Inc. 

Safeway Stores, Incorporated 

Sales 6c Marketing Executives, Intl. 

Walker Scott Company 

Sears , Roe-buck and Co. 

The Sears-Roebuck Foundation 

Selrite Store Equipment, Inc. 


Shell Oil Company 

Shoe Corporation of America 

The Sperry and Hutchison Company 

Standard Oil Co. of California 

The S & H Foundation 

The Store Kraft Manufacturing Co. 

Thorn McAn Shoe Company 

Union 76 Divis ion 

United Air Lines 

Volume Footwear Retailers Assoc. 
Washington Diamond Club, 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc. 
Wiscons in Diamond Club 
Wohl Shoe Company 
F, W, Woolworth Co. 


Membership in DECA continually increased. From 793 members representing 
12 state associations in 1947, DECA has grown to over 100,000 members represent- 
ing 52 state associations, including Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia, 
by 1969. ■ ; r ^ ' ^ . . 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE ' ^ ^ 

Any s t udent^'enrolled in a Distributive Educational instructional program in 
the nation is eligible for meiabership in his DECA Chapter, his State DECA organi- 
zation and National DECA. Each DECA Chap ter' e lec ts its own student officers and 
the DE Teacher Coordinator serves as DECA Chapter Advisor. All Chapters within* 
a state comprise a state association of DECA whicl"i is under the leadership of the 
State DECA Advisor. Local chapters elec t student officers, to lead the State 
association. 

National DECA is composed of state associations. Student delegates elected 
by each state in turn elect their own national officers. DECA, Inc., which is 
the legal sponsoring unit of this national yoiath tnovement, elects a Board of Di- 
rectors , ^ wh ich is the policy making unit of DECA. This Board in turn employs 
an Executive pirector as administrator of the National DECA Headquarters to carry 
out the DECA program of youth activity as approved by the Board of Directors, 
and which is for the benefit of 6ach state association, each chapter, and eacK^ 
individual member. ^ , 

A pictorial organization chart is shown on the following page. You will 
find the following definitions pf abbreviations helpful in your interpretation 
of the cha r t . ' . 

NASSpE--Na t ional Association of State Supervisors of Distributive Education 
NASDVE-- National Association of State Directors of Vocat ional ^Educatibn'^ 
NAB--Na t iona 1 Advisory Board 

CDTE- -Counc i 1 fo'Hbis tribut ive Teacher Education' 

NADET- -National Association of Distributive Educa t ion, Teachers , * 

AVA- -American Vocational Association ' ^ . 

USOE — United States Office of Education ' ' 
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As noted in the organization chart, the lioard of Directors are advised by 
various advisory groups and by standing committees. 'Hie standing committees are: 
Awards Committee, Confexeuces Committee, Finance Con^iuittee, Program Development 
Committee, Plann ing. Commit tee and Public Relations Committee. All committees 
are chaired by a jriember of the Board of Directors as designated by the jfj-esident 
./-of tiie Hoard and all committees h'ave at least one other member of the Bc^^d on 
the committee to serve as Alternate Chairm^in. Tn addition, each committee con- 
sists of members representing NASSDE, NADFT, CDIE , NAB, and the National DECA 
Officers. Alb committise members are appointed by the President of the Board 
for one-year terms, 

^The duties and responsibilities of each committee are as follows: 

AWARDS COMMITTEE ' ^ . ^ 

1. To study and evalviate all aspects oi the present Awards Program, and 
make recommendations necessary for desired improvement of all aspects 
of the Awards presented in the name of DECA. 

2. To serve as^ a screening committee for all Award candidates., and make 
specific Awa rd nomina tions to tVie lioard of Directors. 


3, To lend guidance and counsel to any proposed changes and/or additions 
^ to the .present student Contest & Awards Program of DECA (youth group), 

4, To study, evaluate and promote the development and improvement of the 
Scholarship Loan Awards Program, » 

5, > To be responsible for selecting recipients for the National Scholar- 

ship Loan Awards, 

b. To lend guidance, counsel^ and approval of all Awards made in the name 
of DECA, Incorporated, 

7, To identify the Committee's firancial neechs lor an effective Awards 
^ - Program, 

8-,' To serve as directeci [)v the' President, % 


C0>;FERENCE5 committce 

1. To develop Conferences designed- to itusure nuiximum educational and pro- 
fess i ona 1 bene f i t to pa r t ic ipan ts . ) 

- 2. To consider proposals submitted by S ta te ' As s oc i a t ions wii ich may affect 
Conference opera t ion s^. 

3. To evaluate annually, all competitive events o f ^PECA and lu^ike recom- 
[iiendations nticesSary for improv^jment and/or change. j. 

,.4. To recommend new policy or pol ic-y^ changaii as deemed necessarv includ- 
ing conference conduct rules for participants. 

3. To identify the Comnit tee ' s fin'anciai ne'eti.s lor all OKCA Ci)nferences 
of a National or Reuional nature, as well ;\y> financial Uf^eds of th(' 
Clomm i L t <.H . 
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'6. To aid In long-range*^ planning necessarj^'^f or holding National, Regional 
and/or Officer Training Conferences including site selection and dates, 

7. To plan for involvement of all age groups of each DECA Division^, in- 
cluding Advisor and Alumni interests. 

8. To offer counsel the selection of National Conference sites as m^'iy 
he necessary. 

9. To serve as directed by the President. 


PUBLIC R^L/\TIONS COM>TITTEE 


1, To develop a Public Relations Program for the mutual benefit of Dis- 
tributive Education and-DECA for Chapters, S ta te Assoc ia t ion and 
National DECA. " C\ 

] 

2, To do preliminary and/or basic research as may be necessary for an 
effective public information program. 

3, To offer guidance and counsel on the preparation and distribution of 
Till DECA publications util-ized for national image purposes. 

4, To plan and coordinate the activlties'of all events having national 
significance such as National DECA Month, 

5, lo offer guidance to the Board of Directors in long-range program and 
activities planning. 

h. To evaluate existing programs or activities and make recommendations 
_xiecessarv regarding desired change and /or improvement.^ 

/. '\o work in close liaison witTt-- other conunittees of DECA as iiuiy be. neces- 
sarv to assure good public relations. 

;S, To serve as directed by the President. 


POLICY AND PL\NNING COMMITTEE 


5^ 


i. 'Xo coordinate t|ie efforts of all appointed Committees. 

. To identifv the Annual Program of Work, 

'3. _ To study, evaluate, and identify trends to aid in milking recommendations 
necessarv to the Board of D i rec tors^ regard in g policy and /or prgcedures. 

\. I'o identif\' needs of DECA Headquarters including Staff needs, equip- 
[;^ent neecLs , l^mployee Benefits, and counsel to the F.xecutive Director. 

') , To tii/ikc ni innii/il review ^f the f'm^ovment Contract of ihv. [executive 
i)i rector and' to serve as liaison between the Executive Director and 
the Board in nvitters of Employment. 
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6. 


To serve as liaison with 
AVA, USOE, NASSDE, CDTE , 


all professional organizations including the 
NADET, and the National Advisory Board. 


7. To evaluate and recommend any changes necessary for the (a) Articles 
of Incorporation; (b) the DECA Constitution anc> By-Laws; and (c) the 
Articles of Inc. of The DECA Foundation. / 

8. To select nominees for membership on the Board of Director^ 

9. To provide for the orientation of all new Directors. 

PROGRAM 'DEVELOPMENT CONmTTEE 

1. To develop programs of mu t ua T bene f i t for Chapters, State Associations 
^ and National DECA. " , 

2. To do preliminary and/or basic research as may be necessary in DECA 
deve lopment . 

3. To identify methods and/or procedisres for the suitable documentation 
and ut i 1 iza t ior^* of itemS having historical significance. 

4. To evaluate existing programs or a^ti|Vities and make recommendations 
necessary regard ing .des ired change anc^/or improvement. 

5. To offer guidance to the Board of Directors in long-range program and 
activities planning. ) 

6. To coordinate Divisional program development including the High School 
Division, the Pos t ' Secondary Division, and Alumni development. 

7. To plan and coordinate the activities of National DECA programs of 
activity and. other special projects as may be approved. 

8. To offer guidance in developing member services inc lud ing nationally 
approved fund raising projects. . ' ^ 

9. To serve asdirected by the President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 

1. To provide periodic financial reports to the Corporate Membership as 
maybedirectedbythePresident. ' 

2. 'Fo prepare and present all necessarv budgets. 

3. To coordinate financial requests of aii Comiinttees. 

4. To recotTimend policy and/or ^^uidelines in all DECA financial interests 
including: contributions, solicitations, fund raisin^', pro j ec t s in- 
vestments, trusts, sale of publications, dues, royalties, registration 
f ees , and D iamond C luf) Programs . 

5. To oversee the handling of funds in DECA floadquar tors . 


h, V To provide for financial coiins"&l as necessary. 


7. To direct the annual audits. 

8. vFo serve as directed by the President. 



riie Hoard c^f D i r<^'C'tx|;t s. acts on all recominendaL ions brought bet ore it: bv t 
S tfiiul i m.-, Commit Lees. All recommendations approved are iuipleniented l>y National 
DL'ICA Headquarters. ' llie chief administrator for NaCi\)nal DECA Headquarters, as 
stat^^d previously, is Mr. Harry A. Applegate. Mr. Ap^legate employees a pro- 
fessional DECA staff consisting of Mr. Ivan W. Perk in son, Program Director, 
Mr.' A. Dale Clark, Public Relations Director and Mr. James M. Smith, Publica- 
tions Director. The areas of responsibility for each of these individuals, 
including Mr. Applegate, are shown on the following; page. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is important that a local chapter of the High School Division of the Washing- 
ton Association of the Distributive Education Clubs of America be successful in 
its activities . TViis is true because the program of chapter activities carried 
on at the local level is the most important phase of the entire structure of 
DECA. Why? ■ Because: 

1. BotVi the State and National organizations originated from the 
grass roots of isolated, individual, local chapters.^ 

2. It is at the local level tha^t the greatest amount of mSTfiDer 
participation takes place. 

3. Both State and National organizations are dependent upon the ^ 
loca 1 chap te rs. The total organizational chart should be' 
viewed as a pyramid with the local chapters providing the firm 
foundation that supports the State Association which, in turn, 

is one of the blocks supporting National DECA. Authority 
passes from local to State and from State to National. 

However, success in chap ter "ac t iv i t ies is more than a statement of fact. Success 
is evaluated bv finding out at the end of the year whether vour chapter has truly 
served the purposes ot DECA. Will vour clmpter activities: 

Develop leadership in the field o t" distribution? 

Develop a sense of individual responsibility? ' 

Provid.e opportunities lor intellige\At career choice in 

d i s t r i b u L ion ? 

Allow practical applicaLion ot D i s t r i bu t i ve Ed uca t ion , . 

through compe t i. t ion? 

Ko.co'.iraj.e use ot ethical practices in business? 

Allow opportunitv to appreciate and implement the unen- 
furcGahle obligations of c i ^" i zensh ip? 

i'ro\'i^ie for mental and physical health through satisfactory 
social and recreational activities? 

[•>nuender a healthv respect for education? 
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Create and nurture an understanding of our free com- * 
petitive enterprise system? 

Develop an appreciation of civic and social obligations 
of those engaged in distribution? 

Tlie answer is a profound YES, provided the six essential elements of a good 
local chapter are present: 

--Interested members. 

--Capable officers and leaders, 
challenging program of work. 

--Distributed responsibility shared by all members. 

--Proper equipment and records. 

--A knowledge of W-DECA on the part of every member. 



r i.r >t ,St.a;n-: Lcricic r f;h i p Co fW'c rcwic c h(^l(l in So.fU.Llc on May'''), 1 9/i 7 
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HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 
WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA 


HISTORY 

The Distributive Education Clubs in the State of Washington originated in 
various communities. Although it had no official cons titution. £,jO operate by', 
Aberdeen was the first center to have a retailing club under the • d irec t ion of 
Mr. Kenneth Flora, the coord ina tor > at that time. Evidence shows that in the^ ^ 
fall of 1945, several centers offering cooperative training programs in DE had^ 
established local Distributive Education clubs. These clubs were organized to 
fill a need that was felt in these separate communities, 
t 

Because many students were working in the afternoons when other school 
clubs and activities were meeting, they were deprived of that phase of school 
life, consequently they organized their own club and held their meetings in 
the evenings or mornings. 

The idea of a State club organization was discussed at a coordinators' 
conference in the fall of 1945 at Olympia, Washington, but definite action 
■''was not taken. It was in the fall of 1946 that Mrs. Margaret Gould's club of 
Bremerton invited clubs within easy traveling distance to meet with them at 
Bremerton to discuss the possibilities of forming a State association. Stu- 
dent and faculty representatives from Tacoma and Aberdeen were able to attend. 
Club organization was the center o^ warm discussion and commiC'tee action at the 
coordinator's conference "'at the E3mond Meahy Hotel in Seattle, Novembmer, 1946. 
It was decided to foster the formation of a State club organl^.t ion . 

A meeting of student representatives from all known active local centers- 
. - includ ing Abe rdeen , Be-llingham, Bremerton, Centra 1 ia j'' Kirkland , Lincoln of 
Tacoma, Longview, Mount Vernon, Pasco, Puyallup and St^adium of Tacoma--was 
called at the ,State Office in 01>Tnpia, January 11, 1947, and the Washington 
Retailer's Club came into existance. ^ 

\ ' ■ ■ ^ 

Officers wereV e lec ted that a f ternoon , and a program of work for the year 
was laid out. TheUatter entailed many executive committee meetings which fell 
on Saturdays and "even Sundays in order to start the organization on a sound . 
foundation/ These officers met the challenge of unknown 'horizons and" did a 
fine job of formulating a proposed constitution which was acbeptable to the ' 
representatives'" when they and other members of the local clubs met at their 
first annual convent ion meeting on May ;6 , 1947, at Condon Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle. Th\s meeting was known as the first annual convention. 

State officeirs and advisors sought and received 'the aid of M?ss Jean 
Lovejoy of the Sears-Roebuck Foundation in planning and carrying out a success- 
ful convention. Students fror:n twelve centers in the State were welcomed by 
th^ President of the University of Washington. Following a business meetltig, 
students toured one of Washington's newest ''smal 1- town^' shopping centers, in- 
spected a huge department store, and enjoyed a splendid ' banquet . The expenses 
of ^ne delegate from each club and the banquet were paid through the State club 
by a^donation of the Sears -Roebuck Foundation. The fii^st convention sold the 
S ta te'^^Nljib-assoc ia t ion idea to coordinators in whose^ minds doubts had remained. 
It was a success financially, educationally, and socially. Some constructive 
*.cism was made in planning foi^ the future. 


FRir 


Coord ii;>a tors who advised the DE club program during the school year of 
1946-47 were shocked at the lack of carry-aver from one year to the next. Ex- ^* 
cept for the written constitution and rich- experience which was theirs, there 
was no overlapping into the school year of 1947-48. Evert the officers of the 
previous year were unable to attend the first Governors' meeting held in bhe 
Fall of 1947 to hand over the gavel to the incoming *Pres iden t . . 

Profiting by the previous yeat*s experience , an improved system for, the 
election of officers was inaugurated through a nominating cojnmittee, and officers 
for the new year were chosen to lead the organization, for the year of 1947-48 
at the Board of Governors* meeting in Olympia. Tlie serious-minded executive 
committees seemed to be con^onted with as many problems as had their predeces- 
sors. Interpretation of the constitution, club finance, and long-range planning 
for the Sta te. convent ion claimed their attention and allowed leadership growth 
which they had not experienced before. ^ ■ 

Such committees as the convention committee, committee on publications, 
constitution committee, membership committee and public relations committee were 
appointed .by the State President who considerej^ interests, abilities, areas and 
previous ^ss ignments in his selections of committee heads. The functioning of 
these committees in their, local centfers were -^t he essential achievements of the 
organization for this school year. 


In February t>v^ first issue o^f the Washington Retailer ^'s Club Reporter was 
mailed to all the clubs. This was followed by several issues published the 
committee on publications, located at the West Seattle High School, tying to- 
gether a loosely-woven,' Statewide organization. 

The membership committee of, Yakima reported at the second afinual convention 
that seven more centers ^were eligible^ for charters. The constitution committee 
of Puyall!!p brought its recommendations for amendments to the cons t i tut io^i for 
the convention's consideration. Several am^ndme^s were made to the ^tate Con- 
stitution. The convention committee of Bellingham laid plans and carried out 
the second annual- Washington Retailer's Convention there on April 15-16, 1948, 
which was a decided success. 

Every fall since its first meeting in 1947, with the exception of 1958, the 
Board of Governors has met in. Olympia for the organizational meeting and election 
of officer's. On October 10, 1958, due to planning for the DECA Leadership Confer- 
ence, the meeting was held iry'Tacoma, That meeting also brought forth the motion 
that ' the name of the State 9rganization be changed from the Washington Retailer's 
Cl-ub to Washing^ton Association, Dis tTTibutive Education Clubs of America (W-DECA) , 
Action was taken at the State Leadership Conference in Everett, March 7, 1959, and 
the Washington Re tai ler ' s Club became^ Washington Association, Distributive Educa- 
tior> Clubs of America, The next month, April 1-4, 1959, the 13th Annual DECA 
National Leadership Conference was held in Tacoma, Washington, 

By 1960, thirty-five local W-DECA Chapters were affiliated with National 
DECA, Among the general activities of these local chapters were fund raising 
projects so that chapters could contribute to worthy charitable projects and 
firxance their annual employer appreciation banquets. The banquets not only 
honored the 'employers but provided an opportunity to inform guests of the ob- 
jectives and accomplishments of the Distributive Educa^tion program. 
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From 1960 to 1969, Washington DECA showed a t;:remendous growth. MertBership 
increased from 658 members to over 1900 members. This period saw the .es tablish- 
ment of a W-DECA Diamond Club, the largest State Leadership Conference ixi W-DECA 
history with over '700 persons in attendance, establishment of Alumni of Distri- 
butive' Education (ADE) chapters, the estab 1 ishmejit of a Post-Secondary Divisio^i,' 
and the establishment of a scholarship loan awards program. Changes in termino- 
logy also took place during this period of time. The local club became known as 
a local chapter and the term contest was changed to competitive event or activity. 
These changes were in keeping with the W turing * o f the organization. 

W-DECA has become an organization recognized for its activities which '^Develop 
Future Leaders 'for Marketing and Di stribut ipn". Past accomplishments by those in- 
volved in W-DECA have provided a basfe future progress . • 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE f. . 

The Washington Association of DECA exists due to its charter granted ^by Nation 
al DECA. In addition, the association exists because of the support it receives 
from the State Director of Distributive Education. The State Director is in the 
end responsible for the activities of the orgaa|zation and its progress. However, 
the State Director confers with his staff as is indicated in the organization 
chart by the dotted line between the State DE'Director and t^ State DE Supervisors 
In addition, the Director has assigned an individual to be responsible for State 
DECA actiVities. This person is called the W-DECA State Advisor, formerly called 
the State Club Sponsor. The State Advisor is a member of the State Staff and 
serves, as the representative of the State Director of Distributive Education in all 
matters pertaining to DECA and affecting the State Division of Distributive Educa- 
tion. Some of the doties and responsibili t ies' of the State Advisor are to: 

1. Ensure that^rthe student leadership of the High School Division of 
W-DECA i§ maintained by duly elected officers in accordance with 
the constitution and by-laws;, 

2. Organize and direct annual leadership conferences for high school 
students, available to ' a 1 1 W-DECA members who meet the attendance j 
criteria. 

3. Consult with the^ State Director of Distributive Education in the 
development of significant policy and procedural innovations. 

4. Promote DECA and its philosophy and, ideals throughout the State's ^ 
business, industrial, governmental, and educational communities. 

^• 5. Maintain an open lin^ of communication with national headquarters 

and where applicable^ with representatives of National DECA Head- ' 
quarters. 

6. Act^ as Washington State's representative member of DECA, INC. and 
consult with the State Director of DE on national and regional 
trends and proposals. ^ / ' 


Help and advise in the organization ana coordination of inter- 
chapter meetings within localized geographic areas, involving 
both teacher-coordinators and DECA • member s . 
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Yoli will note in the cliart that tho. \\iy}\ School Division consists of two 
groups, one adult ^roiip and one student ^^^roup. ITie student j^roup is represented 
by the Board of Governors which consists of one dulv c^lectV'i^l or appointed stu- 
dent representative irdui each local W-DIilCA chapter. I I is the responsibility of 
the Board of Governors to elc"ct a set of qualified state officers and to nvike re- 
. commendations concerning W-DECA policies^, procedures, and <i c t iv 1 1 ies . It is alSo 
the respons ib'^il ity and duty of the fioard to see that tjie sta'te officers fulfill 
the i.^:^ duties and responsibilities. ' • ' 

■1 ' ' 

The Executive Council consists of the six duly elected W-DECA State Officers: 
President^ V i ce^ Pres iden t , Secretarv, Treasurer, Parliamentarian and Historian. 
'Ilie Executive Council represents the Board of Governars and in turn^the local 
chapters and their members in matters concerning the operation of the State Associa- 
tion. Tl^e Executive Council r^xy make recomn^enda t i ons concerning the policy and , 
'procedures governing' W-DECA but all recommendations must have the approval o'l the/ 
Board of Governors. ^ 

AIT recommendations as approved by the Board of Governors are reviewed by the 
W-DECA Advisory committee before adoption.. The W-DECA Advisory Committee consists 
of a chairman, outgoing member and incoming member. In addition, the State Di- 
rector of Dis trib-ut i ve Education and the W-DECA State Advisor ,are members of this 
committee and other professional DE Staff members are ex-officio members. Members ^ 
of the Advisory Committee, other than the State Director and State Adv/isor, are 
^appointed b'^' the State Director to serve a three year teifm. Each appointed member 
serves 'as an incoming member his first year, chairman his -second year, and as the 
outgoing member his third year. All members appointed must be teacher- coord inn tors 
who , are also local chapter advisors. Consultants may be appointed to the committee 

from the field of distribution. ^ . 

S) 

Tlie Advisory Committee also represe-arts the local chapter :idvisors and reviews 
recommendations by the chapter advisor's concerning any of the areas, of the W-DECA " 
pro'^ra:.; of vouth activities. In addition, the Advisory Committee may meet with 
reprepen t<i t i ves of three organizations, Iliese organizations include WADET (Washing- 
ton Association of D i s tr i-^u t i ve Education Teachers), W\^A (Washington Vocational 
Association) anc! the W-DE(Ja Diamond Club Board wiiich is madje up of Diamond Club . 
members of the W-DECA Diamond Club. It is also the purpose of the "advisory groups" 
to make recomn^enda t i ons which will enhance W-DECA activities. • ^ 

It is the purpose of all individual and group participants sho.wn in the organiz^;! 

tion charts to further the instructional value of W-DECA*s program of youth activi- 

. ties in addition to fulfilling their duties as may be outlined in the Constitution, 
By-Laws and Handbook. 



l(x:al. cmptcrc 

Helow are sho\^^l local chapters and the year each became affiliated with the 
State Association of DECA. Ml of the chapters listed are not active but as of 
June, 19b9, there were 89 active chapters of the High School Division of W-DECA. 

Charter Clubs of 1946-47 


.Aberdeen I 
i^e 11-ingham 
P)r erne r ton , Wes t 
Gen tra 1 ia 


Kirkland 

Linco In , Tacoma (#1) 

Longview 

Mount Vernon 


01yTTipia('#l) . 
Pasco 

Puyallap(#l) 
Stadium, Tacoma (#1) 


Other Affiliated Chapters 
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1948 

Renton (#1) 
.She 1 ton 
Spokane 
Walla Walla 
Wena tehee 
West Seattle 
Yakima (#1) - 

1949 


Bellevue (?rl)' 
Richland 

Vancouver (?t. Van.) 

1930 
. C larks ton 
High line (^'-'1) 
High line (-'2) 

1951 
Auburn ''' 

L incoln , Tacoma (^r^2) 
Olympia (#2) 
Rentpn (#2) 
Port Angeles 
^-^ 

1952 

Bellevue (<^2) 
Port Orchard 

1953 
Fos ter 

Walla Walla (#2) 


1954 


Chehalis 
Clover Park 
Moses Lake 


1955 

S tad ium, Tacoma (#2) 
Yakima (#2) 

1956 


Bremerton, East/ 

Everett (#1) 

Huds on ^ s ■ Bay , Vancouver 

1957 

Central Vallev 
Edmonds 
Shore 1 ine 

1958 


Evergreen, Highline (#1) 
1959 ^ 

Mt. R-ainier, Highline 

Renton (#3) 

Wi Isou , Tacoma 

1960 


Glacier, Highline (#1) 
1961 

Mt . Tahoma , Tacoma 
No, Central, Spokane (#1) 
J. Rogers, Spokane (^)l) 
Sammamish., Be 1 le vue (#1) 

1962 


Cascade , Everett (#1) 
Glacier, Highline (#2) 
Moun L lake Terrace , Edmonds 
Selah 
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1963 

Continuation, Spokane 
Evergreen, Highline (#2) 
HighUne (#3) 
Kent (#1) 

Lakes, Clover Park 
Lewis 6c Clark, Spokane 
J. Rogers, Spokane (#2) 
Santmamish, Bellevue (#2) 
Shadle Park, Spokane (#1) 
^horecrest. Shoreline (#1) 

1964 

Colville 
Enumclaw 
Grand view 

Meadowdale, Edmonds 
Wena tehee 
West' Valley 

1965 

Auburn (#2) ^\ 
Camas / 
Eisenhower, Yakima 
Ferris, Spokane (#1) 
Inglemoor, Northshore 
Kennewick 
Kent (#2) 

Newport, Northshore (#1) 
Sunny^ ide 
Tyee , Hi ghl ine 



1966 - 

BoLhell , 'Northshore 
jCheWoy 

C larks ton ^ 
' H 1 lens burg 
C.oldendale 
Olympia (#3) 
Pul Iman 
Puyallup (#2) 

Shorecrest, ShoreLine (#2) 

1967 r 

Eas tmon t 

Ferris, Spokane (#2) ^) 

Ma rys vi 1 le 

Omak 

Rainier 

Shadle Park, Spokane (#2) 
South Kitsap • 

1968 - 
Ana.cor tes 
Arlington 

Cascade, Everett (#2) 
Columbia River, Vancou\^er 
Everett (#2) 
Franklin Pierce , Tacoma 
Ingraham, Seattle 
Interlake, Bellevue 
Kettle Falls 
Me rcer Is land 
Newport, Northshore (#2) 
No. Cent'ral, Spokane (#2) 
No. Thurs ton , Lacey 
<^t: Puyallup (#3) 

Richland (#2) 


n 


PAST WRC and W-DECA STATE OFFICERS 


President - Beverly Haywood, Stadium, Tacoma 
Vice President - Auden SVierberg, Bremerton 
Secretary - Marian Matta:^, Puyallup 
Treasurer - Marvin Axtell, Longview 

1Q47-48 

Pres ident ~ Robert Randich , Aberdeen 
Vice President - Gale Moran, Mount Vernon 
Secretary - Lorraine Isaacson, Longview 
Treasurer - Catherine Corum, Lincoln, Tacoma 
Pa r 1 iamen ta r ian Wi 1 la rd Me rce r , Pasco 
Historian - Bevert y Bamber , Bellingham 


1948- 49 

President - Les Willett, Olympia 
Vice President - Ken Carlson, Pasco 
Secretary Betty Lou Cochran, Centralia 
Treasurer - Donna Haywood, Longview 
Parliamentarian - George Buchlnoff, Bellingham 
Historian - Phyllis Crabtree, Kirkland 

1949- 50 

President - Eddie Paul, Pasco 
Vice President - Claudette Kment, Vancouver 
Secretary - Beverlee Ha-xton, Olympia 
Treasurer - Shirley Silva, Aberdeen 

Parliamentarian - Bob Yeaker, Walla Walla (elected, resigned 
to enter college). Pat Ferguson, Walla Walla (appointed 
to fill unexp i red to rm) . 

Historian - Jan Parks, Puyallup^ 

1950- 51 

President - Robert Johnson, Stadium, Tacotua 
Vice President - Shirley Hignett, Walla Walla 
Secretary - LiUie Huls , Mount Vernon 
Treasurer - Chester Lattimer, Bellevue 
Parliamentarian - Claude Pugh, Bremerton 
Historian - Laralee Rinehart, Olympia 

1951- 52 

President - William Koehler, Spokane 
Vice President - Kenneth Stormans, Olympia 
Secre tary - Loretta Caniparoli , Renton 
Treasurer - Darlene King, Firemerton 
Parliamentarian - Clayton Stone, C larks ton 
[Jistorian - Suza^ine Mason, Aberdeen 


- 


1952- -53 

President: -/Larry Suelzle, Olympia 
Vice President - Paul Hawkins, Puyallup 
Secretary - Darlene Butkovich, Renton 

Treasurer - Donna Sheffield, West Seattle ^ ^^>^ 

Par 1 iamen ta/ian Roy Ingram, Pasco 

Historian -[Ron Christoffer, Aberdeen 

^ 

1953- 54 

President - Wayne Kuhn, Walla Walla 
Vice President - Don Sundene , Olympia 

Secretary - Sandra Creamer, Stadium, Tacoma (resigned) Salli 

Harris, Stadium, Tacoma (appointed to fill unexpired term). 
Treasurer - Robert Wall, Yakima 

Parliamentarian - Roger Gregory, Bellevue (resigned) Bob Frost, 

Vancouver (appointed to fill unexpired t;erm) . 
Historian - Ramon Messegee, Olympia 

1954- 55 i 
President - Lew Herndon,^ Bremerton 

Vice President - Clive Honey, Olympia 
Secretary - Joan McAllister, Puyallup 
Treasurer - Jack Pr ingle, Renton 
Parliamentarian - Coea Patterson, Clover Park 
Historian - Shirley Dufresne, Stadium, Tacoma 

1955- 56 ^ • , ^ 
President - Robert Wick, Olympia 

Vice President - Gail Pirvis, Lincoln, Tacoma 
Secretary - Jackie Pettet, Olympia 
Treasurer - Mike Steele, Bellevue 
Parliamentarian - Karen Wheeler, Richland 
Historian - Judy Nelson, Puyallup 

1956- 57 * -'^^ 

President - Bruce Birkland, Stadium, Tacoma 
Vice President - Roger Stauffer, Bellevue 
Secretary - Ileen Richardson, Olympia 
Treasurer - Janice Bland, Bellingham 
Parliamentarian - Dick Carr , Olympia 

Historian - Linda Bache, Aberdeen -. > 

1957- 58 

President - Mike Severson, Franklin Pierce 
V ice'' Pres ident - Dave Purchase, Stadium, Tacoma 
Secretary - Elsie Smith, Walla Walla 
Treasurer - Norma Veal, Puyallup 
Parliamentarian - Wally Russell, Bellevue 
Historian - Jean Dufres^ie, Stadium, Tacoma 
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1958- 59 

President - Robert Mitchell 

Vice President - Ernie Lyle, Franklin Pierce 
Secretary - Sharon Maher, Renton 
Treasurer - Sue Paul, Longview 
Parliamentarian - Jackie Shraram, Puyallup 
Historian - Carole Baker, Lincoln, Tacoma 

1959- 60 

President - Ralph Markham , Fos ter ^ 
Vice President - Jim Winters, Highline 
Secretary - Nancie Mohler, Lincoln, Tacoma 
Treasurer - Connie Bacon, Olympia 
Parliamentarian - Clark Drummond , Renton 
Historian - Pat Barney, Vancouver 

1960- 61 

President - Jim Saul, Stadium, Tacoma (designed) 

Jim Barron, Bellevue (succeeded to/^ Presidency) 
Vice President - Jim Barron, Bellevue (resigned) Dennis Coplen, 

Everett (elected to fill VP vacancy and served as President 

in the absence of Jim Barron) 
Secretary - Dolly Jean Zier, Evergreen (resigned) Virginia Walker, 

Highline (elected to fill vacancy) 
J^reasurer- Bill Colgan, Yakima 
Par 1 iamen tar ian- - Jane t S tah 1 , Be llevue 
Historian - Susan Clausen, Lincoln, Tacoma 

1961- 62 

President - Chuck Clark, Lincoln, Tacoma 
Vice President - Larry King, Puyallup 

Secretary - Celeste Kristovich, Wilson,. Tacoma \ 
Treasurer - Ellen Goodland, Bellingham 
Parliamentarian - Mary Thompson, Olympia 
Historian - Kathy (^rout, Mt . Tahoma, Tacoma 

\ 

1962- 63 

President - Leo ^J. Morand , III, Olympia 

Vice President - Linda Hackney, Evergreen, H igh 1 ine 

Secretary - Cheryl Tuttle, 0 lymp ia 

Treasurer - Joe Paget, Mt. Rainier, Highline 

Parliamentarian - William Lucke , Pasco 

Historian - Linda Hageness, Clover Park 

1963- 64 ^ 
President - Dave Swans on, Everett 

Vice President - Margie Stanley, N, Central, Spokane 
Secre tary - Ruthanne Hayes , Shad le Park , Spokane 
Treasurer - ALLce Lee , Fort Vancouver * 
Parliamentarian - Hilary Webster, Bellevue 
'Historian - Pam Gilbert, Shoreline 
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1964- 65 (ii \ 
President - Paul Whitfield, Sammamish , Bellevue 
Vice Pre'^ident - Donna Wilson , Shorecres t , Shoreline 
Secretary - Sabine Pollak, Shoreline 

Treasurer - Pat Lewsts , Bellevue 

Parliamentarian - Paul Brubaker, Lakes, Clover Park 
Historian - Roberta Fortin, Stadium, Tacoma 

1965- 66 

President - Milan Novick, Shadle Park, Spokane 
Vice President - Linda Espinosa, Highline 
Secretary - Maria Lockhart, J, Rogers, Spokane 
Treasurer - George Burns, Everett 
Parliamentarian - Gary Zettle, Everett 
Historian - Barbara Morgan, Renton 

1966- 67 

President - Bill McGowan, Ferris, Spokane 
Vice President - Bill Peterson, Highline 
Secretary* - Linda French,'Newpor t , Bellevue 
Treasurer - Ken Grand lund , West Valley 
Parliamentarian - Gary Zettle, Everett 
Historian - Barbara Morgan, Renton 

1967- 68 

President * Lynda Thur, Lewis & Clark, Spokane 
Vice President - Ford Bankson, Bellevue 
Secretary - Gail Mileski, Puyallup 
Treasurer - Nancy Mae Cowgill, Newport, Bellevue 
Parliamentarian - Arthur Watson, Wenatchee 
Historian - Bonnie Joelle Harris, Renton 

1968- 69 

President - Jay Knott, Shadle Park, Spokane 
Vice President - Roger Lewis, Bellevue 
Secretary - Kathi Stinson, Puyallup 
Treasurer - John Viger , Shadle Park, Spokane 
Parliamentarian - Marsha Ader, J, Rogers, Spokane 
Histprian - Jennifer Brannon, Colville 

PAST NATIONAL DECA OFFICERS - HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 

1955- 56 

Western Regional Vice-President - Jack Pringle, Rentcin 

1956- 57 • 

Western Regional Vice President - Robert Wick, Olympia 
Bruce Birkland, Stadium, Tacoma (served "^as Wee tern 
Regional VP in absence of Robe r^^- Wick) . 

1958-59 

National Vice President - Dave Purchase, Stadium, Tacoma 
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1960- 61 

National Vice President - Ralph M.irkham, I'oster 

1961- 62 

Western Regional Vict.^ Pros i J fiit - Dennis ClopLen, Everett 

PAST WRC and W-DECA ADVTSORV COMMITTEES ^ 

1948- 49 ' 

Gord on S immons , Cha irman , Abe rd een 

Mrs . Wilhelmina (Moody) Freeth , Beliingham 

J» Wo Shol lenberge r , 0 lymp ia 

1949- 50 

J. W. Shol lenberge r i Olympia 
Everett Wadsworth, S tadlctm , Tac oma 

1950- 51 

E ve re 1 1 Wads wor th , Cha i rman , S tad ium , Tacoma 

Vernon K. Harmon, Clarkston 

Mrs. Margaret Guenther, Walla Walla 

1951- 52 

James D. Miller, Vancouver 

1952- 53 

Mrs . Louise Banks , Cha irman , H/ighline 
Robert Crown, Bellevue 
Frank Culbertson, Kirkland 
J. W, Shol lenberge r , Olympia 

1953- 54 

Robert Crown, Chairman, Bellevue 

Mrs. Louise (Banks) Cochnauer, Highline 

Frank Culbertson, Kirkland 

K. Otto Logan, Chief Strate Supervisor 

1954- 55 

Frank Culbertson, Chairman, Kirkland 
Robert Crown, Bellevue 
Archie G. Breslin, Renton 

1955- 56 

Archie G. Breslin, Chairman, Renton 

Frank Culbertson, Kirkland 

Mrs. Virginia Larsen, Beliingham 

195 6- 57 

_ a 

Mrs. Virginia Larsen, Cha irman , Bell ingham 

Archie G. Breslin, State Office, State Club Sponsor 

Ben A. Yorma rk, Fos te r 
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1957- 58 

Ben A. Yortnark, Chairman, Faster 
Mrs. Virginia Larsen, Be llingham 
Everett Wadsworth, DE Supervisor, Tacoma 
Archie G. Breslin, State Club Sponsor 

1958- 59 


Ben A. Yormark, Chairman, Foster 
Mrs. Virginia Larsen, Bellingham 

Everett Wadsworth; TacoT^ (National Leadership Conferience held 
in Tacoma) i 

) 

1959- 60 

Everett Wadsworth, Tacoma, Chairman 
Ben A. Yormark, Foster 
LeRoy A. McCartney, Aberdeen 

1960- 61 


LeRoy A. McCartney, Chairman, Aberdeen 
Everett Wadsworth, Tacoma 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Freeth Yakima 
Rudy Sanderson, Olympia 

1961-62 


Mrs. Wilhelmina Freeth, Chairman, Yakima 
James L. Blue, Everett 

1962-63 

James L. Blue, Chairman, Everett 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Freeth, Yakima 

Mrs. Loismarie Nadeau-Doerner , Lincoln, Tacoma 

I. 

1963^^4 

Loismarie Doerner, Cha i rman ,' L inco In , Tacoma 
Floyd Ashcraft, Highline 

1964- 65 

Floyd Ashcraft, Chairman, We"T?^tchee 
Mrs. Loismarie Doerner, Lincoln, Tacoma 
Mrs. Katharine A. Bush, Stadium, Tacoma 

1965- 66, 


Mrs. Katharine A. Bush, Chairman, Stadium, Tacoma 
Floyd Ashcraft, ^ Wenatchee ^- 
Gerald Ziebeck, Clover Park 

1966-67 


Gerald Ziebeck, Chairman, Clover Park 
Mrs. Katharine A. Bush, Stadium, Tacoma 
Fred Rexus , Olympia 
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1967- 68 

Fred Rexus , Chairman, Olympia 
GeraM Ziebeck, Clover Park 
Mifes |(j|uth Westerhuis, Edmonds 

1968- 69 ^ ^ 
Miss Ruth' Wes terhuis , Chairman, Edmonds 

Fred Rexus, Olympia 

Mrs. Flora Gibbs , Lewis & Clark, Spokane 

) 

THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS - FimCTIQN &. SELECTION 

The Board of Governprs is the official governing body of the High School 
Division" of W-DECA. The Board of Governors consists of one (1) representative 
from each local chapter. The chapter representative or "Governor":« 

1. Represents the local chapter at the Fall Governors' Conference. 

2. Is spokesman for the local chapter at the State Leadership Conference. 

3. Helps elect officers for the State Association. 

4. Is the voting delegate for the local chapter at all W-DECA functions. 


5. Serves as a committee chairman upon appointment by the President of 
^^ECA . 

• • !■ ^ • . 

The method of selecting a "Governor" to represent your chapter is a local 
matter. However, the "Governor" must possess, all of the characteristics of a - 
good officer. He must also possess the special qualifications nep^^sary to 
carry out the duties of a'ny W-DECA office to which he is nominated. To insure 
tha^ the chapter member who becomes "Governor" mee ts the necessary 'cri teria , 
some chapters lise the following methods of selection: 

1. The chapter President is^ au-toma t i ca lly the Governor. 

2. The Chapter Advisor selects the Governor. 

3. The method is established in the local chapter Constitution, 
By- laws or Statement of Opera ting Proced ure . 

4. Thie chapter's Executive Council is the slate from which the 
Governor is elected or selected. 


\ 
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The last method ..of selection has been found to be the best by many chapters, 
and the following procedure is used: \ 

1. Tlie Chapter Officers become the candidates from which the Governor 
is chosen. t 


The officers function for about two weeks in order to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to see them in action. 

A discussion is held on the characteristics of a good officer., with 
special emphasis on being an outstanding representative of^ the organiza- 
tion--both in and out of school. The discussion includes consideration 
of the G^)vernor being a candidate for a State office^ which officer is 
best qualified for his office, and whether these qualifications are. 
those necessary for a State position. (A person- who functions extremely 
we?l as President, Vice-President, or Parliamentarian, could well be a 
poor candidate for Secretary, Treasurer, or Historian.) - , 

Each member designates, in writing, the person he believes should be 
the Governor, with a li*st of specific reason'is for naming that particu- 
lar person. ^ ^ 4 ' 

( 

Th^.se papers are turned in, unsigned, to the coordinator. 

Guided by these statements, considering both the soundness of the 
reasons and the frequency with which a person is named the coordina- 
tor selects the Governor, 


The announcement of the selection is made the following school day^ 
with all, or a sampling, of the students' reasons accompanying it. 


THE W-faECA GOVERNORS' CONFERENCE 


When and where held 


a. Trad i tiona lly ^ he Id in Olympia. 

b. Usually held^^e third Friday in October. 

V, 

c. Held simultaneously wirth the annual Fall Teacher-Training meetings 
for coordinators and supervisors. 

Who may attend. . . 

a. 'W-DECA .Of f icers . ^ , 

b. The official Governor (one only) from each local chapter. 
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*c. r;_Members of the W-DECA Advisory Committee. 

^d. Other active or associate members (by invitation only from the 
Advisory Committee).. "^i 

Seating the Governors of established chapters: ^ 

'a. In order for a Governor to be officially seated, his chapter's DECA 
Membership Roster mus t ^'have been completely filled out and received 
by the W-DECA State Advisor. In addition, the'State Advis&r must 
have rece ived State and National dues for each person listed on the 
Chapter's Membership Roster*. 

b. Cities or school distriQts will b^ ca 1 led 'a Iphabe t ica 1 ly , as will *^ 

schools within a district and chapters witViin g^'school. 

y 

Procedure for electing VJ-DECA Officers: 

a. Nominations from local chapters: 

/l) ^'Every Governor is eligible to run f<^- office if officially 
nominated by the local chapter he represents . 


(2) Every chapter is sent^ packet of ma ter ia Is ij^by October 1 
inc lud ing : 

(a) "Point System and Information for Selecting 
Officer Candidates" 

(b) "In forma t ion-l^omina t ion Form" 

(c) "Employer's Confidential Rating Form" 
<d) "Teacher's Confidential Rating Form" 

(3) Governors not seeking a state office are to fill in the top 

*■ portion^ of the "Information NomT^ation Form" and check "none" 
where it asks for office being sougfit. The form is then sent 
to the W-DEC^State Advisor. 

(4) All chapter nominations must be approved by the chapter and 
the Chapter Advisor. 

(5) Governors seek ing^ of f ice are to fill in the "Information 
Nomination- Form" completely, with attachments, as indicated 
on .the instructiori sheet entitled "Point System and Informa- 
tion for Selecting Officer Candidates". 

(6) Completed nomination forms are to be received by the W-DECA 
State Advisor before the Tuesday preceding the Governor's 
Conference. Any governor whose nomination form has not been 
received ,by that time will automatically be ineligible .to 
run for office. 
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POINT SYSTEM AND INFORMATION FOR SELECTING OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Grade point, 


c . 


Candidate will receive points equal to 2,0 times his grade point for 
the first* semester of his SopVjomore year. 

Candidate will receive points equal to 2,5 times his grade point for 
the- second s'^mester of his Sophomore year, ■ 

Candidate will receive points equal to 3,0 times his grade point for 
the first semester of his Junior year. 

Candidate will receive points equal to 3.5 times his grade point for 
the second semester of his Junior year. 


Employment , 


Candidate must have been employed in an acceptable training station 
for a minimum of 45 hours during the period between September 1 and 
October 10. 


Employer's Rating. 


a. Candidate will receive points equal to the number of points he re- 
ceives on the Employer's Confidential Rating Form. 

b. The Employer's Confidential Rating Form will accompany the Nomtna- 
t ion 5orm. 


Teacher Ratings. 


a. Candidate must be rated by three former teachers in whose classes he 
spent at least a full semester during his Sophomore or Junior year. 
(Exception: If a student has spent less than a full semester in the ^ 
school he is representing, he will be rated by three of the tjsachers 
in whose class he spent the greatest amount of time) . 

b. Candidate will receive points equal to the average number of points 
received from the three Teacher's Confidential Rating Forms. 

c. The three Confidential Teacher's Rating Forms will accompany the 
Nomination Form. 

5. Candidate must have total of 65 local nomination points (items 1 through 4 
above) to be eligible as a candidate. 

6. Principal's Endorsement. 

a. Principal affirms candidate's good school ci t izensh i'p . 

b. Principal endorses candidacy for office, 

7. Certificate of Eligibility, - " 

a. Coordinator affirms ^he correctness of the information. 

b, Coordihator affirms his^-recommendation of the candidate on the basis 
of ability, qualifications and character. 
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Candidate's Sta.tement of 'Intent 

a. Candidate'' affirms his recognition of the responsibilities of a State 
Office. 

*b. Candidate recognizes his increased obligations beyond the local chapter 
'and State Association and the school 'as a result of being elected to a 
State Office.^ 

Parlia^^entary Procedure and DECA Information Requirement: 


10. 


a. A Parliamentary Procedure and DECA Information Test of 70 parts will 
be given to', all Governors . 

b. All questions will be taken from the W-DECA Handbook, the National 
DECA Handbook and Roberts Rules of Order : 

/ • " ■ . 

Candidate must have a total of 105 points from all sources to be eligible 
for office. 


11. Nominations for eac^ office will be. based upon total points received from 
all sources. 


12. 


13. 


Only candidates who 'have been declared eligible by the Nominating Committee 
may be nominated and/or dec lareave 1 igible for each office. 

\ ■ 

Nomination Forms must^be received by the W~DECA State Advisor, P, 0, Box 248, 
Olympia, on or before the Tuesday immediately preceding the Governors' Con- 
ference. 
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LNI'011M^\T10N-N0MII^\TI0N FORM . 


Cand ida de 


Name of Chapter 
Sclioo 1 


District 


Office Sought (Check one): 

President/Vice Preside^it 

Secretary Treasurer 

Parliamentarian Historian 

None 


Grade Poin t : 

First Semester, Sophomore 
Second Semester, Sophomore 
First Semester, Junior 
Second Semester, Junior 

Employment : 
Place 


X 2.0= 

3.0= 

X "X5 = 


Total Points 


Kind of Bus iness 


Hours emrployed , September 1^ through October 40 (Maximum 50) 

Employer Rating: 

(Attach rating sheet to form sent to State Office) 


X .2= 


Teacher Ratings: 

(Attach rating sheets to 
forms sent to State Office) 


Par 1 iamen tarv Procedure and 

W-DECA/DECA Information Test 

(One point for each correct answer) 


Teacher #1 
Teacher #2 
Teacher #3 

\ 


Average Points 


TOTAL LOCAL NOMINATION POINTS 


Test Point 


9 


GRAND TOTAL POINTS RECEIVED /Loca 1 Nomination points, plus test points) 


Organization membership: 

Organization Length of membership 


Office Held, If Any 


Honors Received: 


Other Significant Information: 











V 



\ 


Principal's Endorsement: . % , 

The above-named student has displayed punc tu^^l i ty , good attendance, responsi- 
bility ^^id over-all good citizenship while a member of the high school student body\ 
I, therefore, endorse (him), (her) for the office being sought. . 


Pr inc ipa 1 

Certificate of Eligibility: 

This candidate is a member in good standing of the local chapter, W-DECA and 
DECA and, to the best of my knowledge, all information submitted on, with, or at- 
tached to this form is correct and valid. It is my considered judgment that this 
candidate has the ability, qualifications, and integrity necessary to do an out- 
standing job in the offices for whic^ (he) (she) has been nominated. 

yh , - . 

\ 

Coord ina tor 

Candidate's Statement of Int^ent: 

If elected, I shall attend the Officer's Training Meeting^ the W-DECA Leader- 
ship Conference, and the^jGoveYnors ' Conference next year. I shall make every 
effort to attend the DECA Na t iona 1 Leader sh ip Conference . 

I fully understand 'the responsibilities and obligations of the office I seek, 
and if elected, will carry them out to the best of my ability. I further under- 
stand that if, in the opinion of a majority of the Advisory Commi t tee , I fa i 1 to 
fulfill my responsibilities and obligations of office, I can be removed from State 
office and from any National office to which I might be elected. 


Candidate ^ 


\ 

\ 
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TEA^^IEE^S CONFIDF'NTIAL RATINC FORM 


; , who will represeiiL the Dis t.r i hut iva^ Educa- 
tion Chapter of High School at the forthcoming Stale Governors' Con- 
ference, will also he the candidate for the office of of the 

Washington Association, Distributive Education Clubs of America. For that reason, we 
are reqyesLing your ei^aluation of the student on the basis of your observation in the 
classroom, .^^^^ 

Please circle the word or phrase that, in your judgment, most nearly describes the 
student in relation to each of the characteristics listed. 


CHARACTERISTICS . DESCRIPTIVE WORD OR PHRASE 




3 points 

2 points 

1 point 

0 points 

1 . 

Learning Ability 

Very rapid 

. Good 



Average 

Below Average 

2. 

Coverage of Work 

Complete 

Good 



Average 

Lax 

3, 

Concentration on Work 

Unusua 1 

Good 



Average' 

Poor 

4, 

'Ability to Work, 
with Others 

Very Good 

Good 



Average 

Low > 


^ Others' Attitude 
Toward Him 

Sought, Out 

Well 

Accepted 


Accep t ed 

Tolerated 

6. 

General Knowledge 

Unusua 1 

Good 



Average 

Poor 

7. 

Ma turi t y ' 

Very Mature . 

Well 

Ad j us ted 


Average 

Er ra t ic 

8. 

Se 1 f-Conf idence 

- Confident 

Good 



Average 

. Low 

9. 

Written Reports 

Ou t s tand;i ng 

Goad 

Coverage 


Routine . 

^ Unsat isfac tory . 
i 

TOTALS 






Please make any special observations iabout this, student which are not covered on this 
form: 


* TOTAL POINTS kECEfVED 


SIGNED 


J' 


EMPLOYER'S CONFIDENTIAL RATING FORM 


^ ^ , a DiS^^tributive Education trainee in your firm, 

will be a candidate for the office of of the Washington 

Association, Distributive Education Clubs of America, at the forthcoming State 
Governors' Conference. We are requesting your evaluation of the trainee based 
on your observations on the job. 

Please circle the, word or phrase that, in your judgment, best describes the 
/trainee in relation to each of the characteristics listed. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


DESCRIPTIVE WORD OR PHRASE 


3 points 

^ — - 

2 points 

1 point 

0 poi^s 

1. Learning Ability 

Very Rapid 

Good 

Avera ge 

Below Av. 

2. Coverage of Work 

Comple te 

Good 

Average 

Lax ' 

3 . > Initiative 

Unusua 1 

.Good 

Average 

Poor 

4, Ability to Work 
with Others 

Very Good 

Good 

Average 

Low 

5. Others' Attitude 
Toward" Him 

Sought Out 

Well Accepted 

A.^cep ted \ 

Tolera- 
ted 

6. Maturity 

Very Mature 

Well Adjusted 

Average 

Erra t ic 

7. Se 1 f -Conf idence 

Conf iden t 

Good 

Average ' 

Low 

8. Judgment 

Unusua 1 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

9. Acceptance of 
Criticism 

— 

Respond s 
Fa vorab ly 

Accepts It 

Average 

j 

ind if fer- 
ent 

TOTALS 




6 


Please make any special observations about this trainee which are not covered on 
this form: 


TOTAL POINTS 


'S igned 
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(7) A candidate will only" be allowed to run for that office desig- 
nated in the "Inf orn^ t ion-Nomina t ion Form". 


Campaigning by candidates: 

a, 

(1) Each officer candidate may duplicate the "Inforniat ion-Nomina t ion' 
Form" he fills out and may send copies to all local chapters. 

(2) Each officer will be allowed to 'bring copies of his "Information- 
Nomination Form" to the Governors' Conference. These copies will 
be passed out to other Governors by the Advisory Committee. No 
other campaign material will be allowed at the Conference and the 
"Information-Nomination Form" will be the -absolute extent of cam- 
paigning. ^ V i 

, /. 

Pre-election procedure: ( l\ \ ; 

(1) All candidates without a cumulative grade point average of 2.5 
for the four semesters preceding the Governors' Conference will 
be disqualified. 

V ■ ' 

(2) All candidates not employed in ^a distributive occupation will be 

d isqua 1 i f ied . - 

(3) All candidates not receiving a minimum of 65 points at the locaL 
level, as showi^' on the "Information-Nomination Form" will be dis- 
qualified. 

(4) All eligible candidates will take a Par 1 iamentary Procedure and 
DECA Information Test. Contents for this test will ^e taken 
from W-DECA Handbook, National Handbook, and Roberts/ Rules of_ 
Order . I 

(5) Test score points will bemadded to local nomination points. 

\ (a) The five candidates for president and vice president with 

the grea tes t number of points will be declared nominated 
^ for president since there will be a single nomination for 
y president and vice president. 

The car^didates declared nominated for president, exlcep t 
^^or ^he Candida te elected to that office, will be c^an- 
diaajtes for vice president. ^ 

For all other W-DECA offices, the three candidates with 
the greatest number of total points will 'be nominated 
for each office . . 

If a tie should extend the number beydnd five , ^in the 
case of pres iden t/ vice president cand ida tes ^,^r Soyond 
thre,^ , in the case of the other offices , enough cand i- 
dates will be declared nominated to break such ties. 

> } ' \ 

r I 
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(6) All candidates nominated will be- asked three questions VThich they 
will answer before the Board (^^'feovernors . All nominated candi- 
dates for a given office will be asked the same questions. 

d. Election procedure. 

(1) The election of officers will be by secret ballot. 

(2) A nxajority of the votes cast is required in order that a candi- 
date be elec1:ed to office. 

(3) If there are more than two candidates for a given office, and 
there is not a majority, a re-ballot will-take place jpetween the 
two cand idates with the^greatest number of votes . 

(4) If one candidate has a plurality, but not a majority, and there 
is a tie for second place, the tie will be broken and the winner 
will re-ballot against the high candidate. 

^- (5) , Ballots will be counted-^ t-he Advisory Committee and any W-DECA 

State Officers present. 

e. Installation of officers. 

(1) Installation will be conducted by the outgoing W-DECA Officers. 

(2) Installation will be conducted before the assembled governors 
and coordinators. 

^ (3) The newly- installed officers will continue in office until they 

have installed their successors at the next Governors' Conference. 

5. Advisory Committee Responsibilities. 

a. ^Advisory Committee Chairman. 

s ' r 

(1) Invite W-DECA officer and national leadership conference delegates 
to the meeting and introduce them. 

(2) Explain the procedures and activities at the State and National 
Leadership: Conferences. 

(3) Explain the State and National program of competitive events and 
awards. 

(4) Explain State and- National conduct rules. 

(5) Guide and advise the meeting, 

(6) . Take over all responsibilities of any other advisory committee 

member unable to attend. 
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1. 


Outgoing advisor 

(1). 


(2) 

( 

(3) 
(4) 


Exp la in and d is cuss ■ the imp or tance and Va 1 ue s of S ta te and Na- 
tional participation on the part of students* 

Explain the responsibilities of the Board of Governors at the 
State Conferent^e. 

Explain. the responsibilities of a delegate to the State and 

tional Conferences. ^ 

s 

Cond uct and supervise Parliamentary Proced ure-DECA In forma t ion 
Test. ' ^ _ _ 


Incoming advisor 

(1) Conduct the election. ' ^ 

(2) Instruct newly elected officers on installation ceremony. 

(3) Explain the attendance criteria for the State and National Lead- 
ership Conferences. 


OFFICER TRAINING CONFERENCE AND SLC 


ING MEETING 


When and where held: 

a. Usually h,eld the second weekend in January, 
b Site determined after Governor's Conference. 
Who may attend: 
a. W-DECA Executive Council 

Advisors of Executive Council 


b. 


d . 


Members of the Advisory Committee 


Student State Leadership Conference Chairman 
e. Advisor to the student conference chairman 
Typ ica 1 ■ agenda : 
a. President's report. 

(1) 


(|3) 


ERIC 


Explanation of Aommittee ass ignments . 
Explanation of sf'uture communications from President. V 
Clarifications of purposes of W-DECA Leadership Conference, 

- A3 - . ^ ■ 


Reports by: 

(1) Secretary 

(2) Treasurer 

(3) Historian 

(4) Others 

Trans porta t ion repor t , 

De term^-na t ion of Leadership Conference theme, 
Discuss ion of Leadership Conference agenda. 
Conference Committee report and discussion. 

(1) Headquarters. 

(2) Hpusing arrangements. 

i 

(3) Reservations. , 

(4) Registration fees and costs. 

(3) Meetings and workshop arrangements, 
(6) Meals and banquet arrangements. 


6' 


(7) Competitive events arrangements, 


D 


(8) Due-date of Merchandise, Area of Distribution,. Creative 
"Marketing, an\J^ Studies in Marketing entries. * 

(9) Manual entry .address . 
iyS) Sunday evening program. 
(11) Invitations and guests. 

(fZ) Other special items. 

\ 

Explana t ion of workshops to be held. 
Exp lana t ion of conduc t arrangements . 
State Office report. 
National Conference, information. 


/ 


Instruction of officers as Xlo specific duties and responsibilities 
at the State Leadership Conference. ^ 
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Responsibilities of Advisory Committee in connection with the Officer Train- 
ing and Conference. Planning Meeting. 


a . 


Chairman . 


(1) Prepare a tentative list of specific coordinator duties in con- 
nection with the State Leadership Conference. 

(2) CtJnfirm appointments at meeting. 

(3) Work with the conference committee ^o work out details in con-,^ 
nection wi th'-'compe t i't ive events , pub licity, regis trat ion , e tc . 

(4) Take over all responsibilities of any other advisor^y committee 
members unable to attend. 

Outgoing advisor, 

(1) Give ins tract ions ^ to secretar*y, treasurer and historian. 

^(2) Explain workshops to be held State Leadership Conference. 

(3) Arrange for report on ti^nspor ta t ion to and from State Leader- 
ship Conference, 

Incoming advisor, ^ 

(1) Give instructions to president^, vice presid^ent and parliamen- 
tarian, 

(2) Present information concerning National LeadersHip Conference. 

(3) Explain cond uo-t— ^rangements for State Conference, 

THE W-DECA STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


1. WTnen and where held: 


Held in March and asually starts the third Sunday 


of t\ik 


month . 


Site determined prior to the beginning of the school year by the Advi- 
sory ■ Committee , with advirce from^hapter Advisors. 

Sites considered are those issuing invitations. , 

/ v- 

Past SLC sites have included the following: 
Seattle , May 5 , 1947 

Bellingham, April 15,^1948 * f 

Aberdeen, March 28-29,^ 1949 
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\ 

Walla Walla,, March 27-29, 1950 
Tacoma, March 19-21, 1951 
Spokane, March 20-April 1, 1952 
Longview, March 15-17, 1953 
O^akima, March 28-30, 1954 
' Bellingl|bm, March 27-29, 1955 
Pasco, March 18-20, 1956 
Tacoma, March 24-26, 1957 
Yakima, March 9-11, 1958 
Everett, March 7, 1959 
Walla Walla, March 13-15, 1960 
Aberdeen, March 12-14, 1961 
Yakima, March 25-27,^ 1962 - 
Tacoma, March 24-26, 1963 
Yakima, March 8-10, 1964 
Yakinja, March 28-30, 1965 
Spokane, March 18-20, 1966 
Yakima, March 19-21, 1967 
Oiympia, March 10-12, 1963 
Yakima, March 15-17, 1969 


r 


Who may attend: 


9 


Any member in good standing of W-DECA who meets the criteria for 
attendance. / 


(1) 


An active member of W-DECA and DECA. (Exception: 
student representative per chapter). 


one junior 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Approval of ^ployer 


b. 


\ 


d. 


a . 


b. 


Approval of school admin is tra t ion 
Approval of parents 

^ ---- 

Approval of local chapter advisor v 

All local chapter advisors". ^ 

Any former W-DECA members invited by the Adv^'sory Committee. 

Any adult invited by the Advisory Committee. 

Any educator who is inter\^ted. - ^ ^ 

One high schc^d'f^'junior student, committed to DE for the following year, 
with each chapter delegation, 

worthy W-DECA delegate: 

Puts foVth a maximum affort in all classes. 

Conducts himself at aH timers s^as to be a credit to his locaj chapter, 
his school and the entire^E program. 
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c. Conducts himself on the job in such a way that he is considered a 
distinct attribute to the business. 

d. Has taken an active, productive part in local chapter activities. 

e. Has a thorough understanding of DE and DECA . 

c 

\. Want^ to attend because of the professional growth' that will take 

place. . 

Purposes and objectives of the W-DECA Leadership Conference. 

a. To develop and encourage: 

(1) High ethical standards in business and public relations. 

(2) Active leadership ability. 

(3) The acceptance of responsibilities in the local community. 

(4) ^ Excellence of character and citizenship. 

(5) Cooperation with others. 

(6) Wider student chapter participation and associ'ation. 

(7) The feeling of unity. 

(8) Further social growth, grace, and confidence. 

b. To provide: 

(1) An opportunity to exchange ideas between local chapters, thus 
supplying the vital link between these organizations. 

(2) Lea'dership training. 

c. To make possible: ^ 

/ 

(1) Student/ par tic ipat ion in a democratic way, promoting democracy 
in action through parliamentary procedures. 

(2) Discuss iorPlof mutua 1 prob lems on a S ta tewide bas is . 

(3) The gaining of ^greater knowledge of the business world. 

^ (4) Discussion of the problems of the State organization. 

(5) Statewide competition, thus giving recognition for individual 
and group achievement. 


To promote: s ^ 

( 1) S tudent participation in group activities. 

( • ■ r ^ 

(2y An increased enthusiasm for W-DECA and DEGA. 

(3) The total Distributive Edubation program. 

(4) The judging and evaluation for achievements of chapters, groups 
'and ind ividua Is' agains t State and National standards. 

e. To build : ... 

(1) Character. 

(2) Self-confidence. , i 

(3) High standards. 

(4) Sound public relation^for W-DECA. 

(5) Even stronger purposes and objectives. ' ' ^ 
A typical agenda. 

a . F irs t day . 

(1) Registration. ' \ 

(2) W-DECA Executive Council Meeting. 

(3) W-DECA Student Government and Coordinators' Meeting. 

(4) Opening Fe 1 lowsh ip 'Mee t ing with Keynote Address. 

(5) Competitive Event Instructions* 

b. Second day. 

(1) Morning. 

- - Bus inessmeeting. 

--Student competitive events program. 

(2) Luncheon* - 

(3) Afternoon. 

--Competitive Event finals. 
--Career Workshops . 

(4) Evening. \. 

--W-DECA Awards Banquet. 

- -Award s Presentation Ceremony . 

--Annual Award s ' Dance . 
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c. Third day ' , 

(1) Morning. " ' • ■ 

--Final business session . . 

--NLC delegates meeting 

--Adjournment 

(2) Afternoon - return home. » 
Official high school delegate conduct practices and procedures. 

i ■■ 

a. The term ''delegate" shall mean any W-DECA member attending the JNation- 
al and/or State Leadership Conference. 

b. Delegates shall abide by rules, pr3:'ctices and procedures of W-DECA at 
all times, from the time they leave home until, they return home. 

c. Delegates shall keep their adult advisor^, informed of their activities 
and whereabouts at all times. '^•'^ 

d. Delegates shall stay at designated hotels, not witTi friends or relatives, 
while attending the Conference ; except that delegates from the host city 
may-' be ass i gned to other accomodations by their coordinators. 

e. Delegates shall not use their own cars or ride in cars belonging to 
others during the Conference unless .accompanied by an authorized ad- ^ 
visor. 

f. Transportation to and from the Conference shall be by public carrier 
only, unless au, authorized adult is driving. 

g. Dates shall be permitted to authorized activities only, and onily be- 
tween o icial delegates . 

h. Delegates are not permitted in public dance halls, bars, or night-clubs. 

i 

i. No alcoholic beverages in any form shall be possessed by delegates at 
any time or under any circumstances- ^ 

j. Delegates shall respect and abiJe by the authority and prerogatives 
vested in the Executive Council, the Studeint Government Committee, 
Presiding Officers, Committee Chairmen, Coordinators, and any author- 
ized represen ta*t ives of the above-mentioned. 

k. All delegates shall be registered and shall attend all workshops, com- 
petitive events, committee meetings, etc., for which they are registered 
as well as all scheduled business sessions and other activities unless 
specifically excused by the V3-DECA State Advisor. 

1. Curfew each night will be one hour after the adjournment of the offi- 
cial ac t ivi^^AT and shall be absolutely enforced. 
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Dress regulations established for the Conference shall be adhered to. 
(Boys: Suits or Sport Coats. Girls: Dresses or Skirts, Hose.) 

Delegates are not allowed on floors . assigned to the opposite sex unless 
accompanied^.by an official ijiidvisor. 


Delegates who violate or ignore any of the above rules subject themselves 
and/or their entire delegation to being unseated and sent home and any 
honors or offices being cancelled and withdrawn from all members of their 
de legation. 


1 . SLC Workshops 


b. 


Workshops are designed so that groups of s'tudents are able to discuss 
current problems and issues in the areas^ marketing, merchandising 
and distribution. The workshops are led by experts in the particular 
area beiVig discussed. . , 

The workshop sessions may include areas such .as retail advertising, food 
d is tr ibution ,andlocalchapteractivities. 


Competitive Events and Awards Program. 

a. General purposes and objectives: 

(1) To coordinate the various chapter activities with the cours e^^t^ork 
carried on in and outs id e of the c lass room. ^ 

(2) To recognize outstanding individual and chapter achievements. 

(3) To add interest and enthusiasm to regular class work. 

\ • 

b. General Rules and Regulations: 



Becc^use the Competitive Events and Awards Program is annually ana- 
lyzed and evaluted to insure that each competitive activity is 
educ^ionally sound, specific information as to purposes, specifi- 
cations, judging etc. is given in the following pages on competi- 
tive events. ^ 

All contestants and entries jnust meet the SLC attendance criteria 
and the specifications as set forth for each competitive event. 


The Business Community. 


Ea(^h year the businessmen, from the community hosting the conference and 
the Surrounding communities, take time out from their jobs to participate 
in the State Leadership Conference. ' - ^ 

These men and women, who are experts in their respective fields, serve ks 
workshop l^^rie'rs , judges for the competitive events, and , cpnf erence speak 
ers^. They.brting to the /confer&nce a true-^to-life pifture of the bus ines s 
world and help to establish a friendly re la tl-onsh ip among the students., 
advisors and the busine;3s community. 


/ 


10. Responsibilities of local chapter advisors: 

a. Attend all scheduled meetings. 

b. Assist with and supervise stud*ent delegates in attendance^ 

c. Assist with and supervise workshops and discussion groups. ^ 

d. , Assist with and supervise competitive events and other conference 

act ivities . 

11. Responsibilities of the Advisory Comfti^i tj:ee in connection with the W-DECA 
State Leadership Conference. ^ 

a. ' Chairman. 

(1) Work with Adult Conference Chairman in whatever capacity re- 
ques ted . 

^ r- 

. (2) Attend meeting of prospective delegates to National Conference 
and advise. >^ 

(3) Take over all responsibilities of any other advisory committee 
member pnable to "attend. 

b. Outgoing advisor. , 

(1) Serve as General Workshop Chaiwhan. 

(2) Assist other advisors whenever needed. 

' •ate- -- ■ " \ ^ t 

c. Incoming advisSii^. * 

^ (1) Serve as General Competitive Events Chairman 

(2) Conduct meeting 6-f prospective delegate's to the National Con- 
ference. / , ^ 


PUBLICITY RELEASES \ 


The following are sample publicity releases which pertain t;he p-^omotion 

t 

of the Governors' Conference and State Leadership Confeiience. Do not] attempt to 
use these samples until you have read that section of the- Handbook entitled' 
Public Relations. 
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governors' conference, 
pre-conferem'ce sample news release 


(Full name) Distributive Education Chapter For release: 

(Full name) High School ' ( day, date ) 

(Full game) Coordinator 


;^hone : 


On (Day ), ( Month - and date ) , Distributive Education students from over ( Number ) 
high schools will be at^tending the ( Year ) W-DECA Governors' Conference in ( City ) . 

Representatives attending will elect state officers for thejHigh School Divi- 
sion of- the Washington Association of Distributive Education Clubs of America. 
The Conference will also enable local DEGA chapter representatives from throughput 
Washington to at ten .ead-e-ir-s+vi^j^^^^lopmen t Seminars. 

The retiring state officers of the High School Division of W-DECAwill be:^ 
(Name ) , President, (School ) ; (Name), Vice President, (School) ; (Name ) , Secretary, 
(School ) ; ( Name ) , Treasurer, (School )^"; (Name) , Historian, (School ) ; and (Name) , 
Parliamentarian, (School) , 

DECA serves to supplement instruction which DE students receiveF in the 
classroom and on the job. Through its many activities and leadership development 
conferences, DECA helps, to develop variotfs capabilities among its members which 
attribute to the acquisition of desirable knowledges,^ skills, and attitudes of 

• / 

those engaged in the occupational fields ot marketing and distribution. Over 
(Number ) Washington students comprise the membership of Washington DECA', 'This 
wis a program of instruction designed yto prepare high school students for more 
productive careers in distributive occupations and to develop future leaders for 
marketing and distribution. 

###### " ' ' , . . 


Phone 


GOVERNORS' CONFERENCE 
POST-CONFERENCE SAMPLE NEWS RELEASE 


(Full name) Distributive Education Chapter For release: 

(Full name) High School ^ . ( day, date ) 

(Full name) Coordinator J 


Miss (or Mr.) (Student's name ) is one of six newly elected state officers 
of the Washington Association of Distributive Education Clubs of America (W-DECA) . 
At a recent meeting in Olympia, representatives of (Number) DECA Chapters from 
throughout Washington elected (Student's first namej ( State Office) . As a state 
officer, she (or he) will be an official representative for (Number ) high school 
members of Washington DECA. 

A Distributive Education student at ( Name of school ) , ( S tudent ' s firs t^name) 
-^ill be promoting the main purposes of DECA. She (or he) will be working to de- 
velop a respect for education in marketing and distribution which will contribute 

to vocational competence, and to promote understanding and appreciation for the 

N 

responsibilities of citizenship in our free competitive enterprise system. 

^ # # #■# # # # 


GOVERNORS' CONFERENCE 
POST-CONFERENCE SAMPLE NEWS RELEASE 


(Full name) Distributive Education Chapter For release; 

(Full name) High School ( day, date ) 

XFul 1 name) • Coordinator 


Phone : 


At a recent meeting in Olympia, Governors from ( Number ). DECA Chapters in Wash- 
ington elected ( Student's name ) from ( Citjy ) , Washington, ( State office ) of W-DECA. 
( Student's first name ), as a state officer, will represent the ( Number ) high school 
members of the Washington Association of the Distributive Education Clubs of America* 
until next October. 

(Student's last name), who attends ( Name of school ) , stated' that one of'the 
main goals as^ a state officer will be to inform the public about Distributive Educa- 
tion and DECA. ' - ^ 

In ( City ) , as elsewhere in Washington, the local chapters of the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America, or DECA, are a vital part of the total Distributive 
Education instructional- program. This student-directed activity is an effective 
part of the learning and training process in developing future leaders for market- 
ing and distribution. 

Through leadership sess ions , "research projects and recognition events, the 
activities of Washington DECA bring into sharper focus the various instructional 
parts of the Distributive Education or DE program taught at ( Name of school ), High ^ 
School . ^ • . . 

Many of ( C i ty ) business leaders are involved in the activities of DECA. First, 
as the employer, these business firms provide training stations in which the stu- 
dent tests, observes, and applies concepts and skills learned in the DE class in 
school. Second, through supervised training, the student gains experience in the . 

^ i • 

occupation wh^h--^ecj.dent ly is the first step toward his or her career goal. Third, 

(>K)RE) 


DE students learn right from the s^tart *the basics of business in our free <enter- 
pr ise^sys tern. This in itself is highly commendable because nowhere in our educa- 
tional ^system is • free enterprise demonstrated so adequately as in the Distributive 
Education curriculum and DECA program. This approach to education not only de>yelo 
competent personnel for merchandising, marketing, and management, but also pre- 
pares our youth for better citizenship. 


# # # # # # 


STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
PRE-CONFEREt^CE SAMPLE NEWS RELEASE 


(Fall name) Distributive Education Chapter For release: 

'(Full name) High School X ( day', date ) 

XFull name) Coordinator y 


Phone : 


/ 

J. 


A (Name of school ) , (Senior , lunior ) , (Name of student ) will leave ( Day ) 
for ( City ) to attend the (Year) Annual State LeadershJ.|3 Conference of the 
Washington Assg^c ia t ion , Distributive Education Clubs of America (W-DECA) . 

(First name of student ) is among (Number ) (Hi^h school ) students selected 
to participate in the Conference, ^hich is designed to help develop future ' 
leaders for marketing and distribution. It will be held at the (Name of hotel ) 
ii"^ ( City ) from Sunday, (Month &c Date ) through Tuesday, (Month & Date ) and is 
expected to draw more than 650 young leaders of DECA and faculty advisors from 
^■irou;^hout the State. ^ 

The ( Son, daughter ) of Mr. and Mrs. (Father ' s name ) , (AddressJ , (First 
name of student ) is ( Mention office in local DECA Chap^fet or other DECA 
• ; ; j 1 i a t ion ) , ( He^ she ) is employed by (Name of training station ) as part of . 
(" :i 1 s , her ) Distributive Education studies. 

( Here, if appropriate, mention competitive event or other activity at 
State Conference in which student will represent chapt^^ , ) 

^ special feature of the Conference will be the presentation of Honor 
Awards to a number of outstanding W-DECA Chapters for outstanding achievement 
and support of DECA through chapter activities. 

Nationally known leaders from the fields of marketing and distribution, 
education and government will speak at the Conference, serve as competitive 
event judges and- consultants,' and take part in workshop and seminar sessions. • 
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STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
PRE-CONPERENCE SAMPLE NEWS RELEASE 


(Full 

name) 


Dis Lributive EducaLion Chapter 

For^ re lease : 

(Full 

name) 


High School 

(date, date) 

(Full 

name) 


Coord ina tor 



Phone: ' - \ 

/ 

The (year ) Annual State Leadership Conferences of the Washington Associa- 
tion, Distributive Education Clubs of America (W-DECA) will brring together, in 
( City) , some 700 outstanding students and advisors from the organization's 
( Xii-- :^er) high school chapters. All areas of Washington will be repres^tfecl at 
this, the (Number) Annual Conference to be held on ( Month and dates ). 

Students will participate in activities to assist them in becoming futurfe 
leaders in marketing and distribution by furthering Itheir development of voca- 
tional understanding, social intelligence, civic cong^ciousness , anid leadership ■ 
qualities. This objective will be reflected throu>|^ho!ut the conference as dele- 
gates participate in worjkshop and seminar sessions ^d the State competitive 
activities and project competition. • ' 

Tlie workshops and seminars, featuring State and Nationally-known leaders in 
n^iirketing and distribution, will reflect the purposes, of DECA : to develop a res- 
pect ior education in marketing and distribution which will contribute to vocational 
compe^tence and promote understanding and appreciation for the responsibilities of 
ci' 'zenship in a free, competitive, enterprise system. 

Chapter winners in the high school DECA chapter compet it ive-'ac t i vit ies will 
compete for state honors during the conference. The competitive events program 
is designed to recognize individual and group accomplishments. Also its aims are 
to be realistic and helpful as an educational experience for participants. 


/ 


Xmore) 


Criteria 'for es tabl isThing the individual competition dictate, tha/ it pro- 
vide/ learning experiences vl^ich cbTt-fe^paiMAtet o vocational competence for carpers 

/ . — \ 

in inarketing and distribution, co-cur ricular activity relating to classroom in- 
struction and contributio/g to Distributive-^;E(iucation and its educational objectives. 

Some of the competition involves the development of a manual t/o display the 
findings and accomplishments of a research project. W-DECA chapter winners in such 
competitive events, such as Merchandise Information Manual'and Area of Dlstribthtion 
Manual, will submit their materials for judging in advance. These and similar pro- 
jects are designed to give the student experience in researcl^, s tydy organ izat ion 
of information, and decision-making in his area of interest. 

Chapter winners in participative competition will also compete during the 
conference for State honors, 5liese events will also require the students to put to 
use what they have learned from their on-the-job training and classroom instruc- 
tion. For example, contestants in the job interview competition will be interviewed 
by receptionists and personnel directors of several of the major companies in down- 
tox^m (City) . ' In addition, each contestant V7ill fill out an application form and 
the interviewers will rate the contestant on an official W-DECA rating form. 

High school competitors in the display competition will judge the display 
windows of three ( City) stores, and their ratings will be compared with/those of 
the professional display men who will act as judges. The students will also take 
a written test on the fundamentals of display. 

Two of the most coveted High School awards in DECA*s competitive activities 

and awards program are "Student of the Year" and '^onor Club Award'\ Competi- 

tionvfor "Student of the Year*' will also be conducted in ( City ) . Students entering 

the "Student of the Year" event vjill be interviewed and judged on over-all achieve- 

.,, ' \ ^ 

ment in all DE program activities and the total school program'. 

(MORE) 


^ 

Th^ docurtT^ntation submitted by the high school DECA chapters for Honor Club 
Award will be judged before the confererfce* Honor Club Awards will be given to those 

those chapters whiffeti^ planned a ^yearly program of activity most, in keepiiig with the 

' ' ' 

goals and creed of DECA and which have fulfilled these aims and purposes to the 
highest degree. 

Other participative competition will include public speaking, sales demon- 
stration, impromptu speech, situation handling, and mercha^\dise mathematics* 

- ^ . 


< 


0- 
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STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


\ POST- CONFERE NCE SAMPLE NEWS RELEAS E 
\ 


(Full name) Distributive Education Chapter For release: 

■ (Full name) High School ( day, date ) ^ 

(Full name) Coordinator 


Phone : 


( Name of student ) , son (or daughter) of Mr. and Mrs. (Fa ther ' s name ) , 
(Address), was one of the (Number ) jubilant Washington DECA members who returned 
yesterday from the ( Year) Annual Washington Distributive Education State Leader- 
ship Conference just conclucled in ( C i ty ) , Washington. 

A delegate from ( Name ) High School, ( Student's last name ) , himself, was 

awarded (Number) place in , the ( Name o f event ) competitive event. ' A ( Number ) 

place trophy was brought back to (S tudbnt' s name ) , also of (Chapter's name ), 

for his Merchandise Manual on (Product ca tegory). In addition, the ( Name ) 

; \ 

chapter received the highest recognition awarded' by the Washington DECA, the 

Special Honor Club Award. 

" ■ 
The ( Chapter name ) delegates traveled to the State Leadership Conference 

with their Chapter" Advisor, ( Advisor's name) , as the official representatives ^ 

of Che ( Chapiter's /ame ) Chapter of the Washington Association, Distributive Edu- 

, cation Clubs of America. ^. 

# #'# # # # 


o : 
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STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


DELEGATE EVALUATION SHEET 

\ 

1, Which activity did you enjoy most? 


1 


2. Which activity did you enjoy least? 


3. Suggestions for over-all Conference improvement; 
(a) Opening Leadership Session 


(b) Awards Banquet 


(c) Other Leadership Sessions 


(d) Workshops ^^/project Sessions 


(e) Awards' 15a 11 


(f) Competitive Events 


(g) Keynote Speaker 

7 


4. Wha't suggestions can you offer to IMPROVE future State Leadership Conference 


5. What is your general .reaction to che entire Conference? 


CONSTITUTION OF THE WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA 
Accepted March 22 , L965 


( 


Article I 


Name 


Section 1. The official name of this organization shall be tfte Washington 
Association, Distributive Education Clubs of America. 

Section 2. It may also be officially referred to, and designated, by the 
initials W-DECA. 


Article II 


Purr 


Section 1. Tims club is an organization of students enrolled in vocational 
cooperative par t- t ime Dis tr ibut ive Education classes functioning 
thfrough \comparable local chapters and has' as its purpose further- 
ing the welfare of its members in the following ways: 

a. 'By encouraging and developing character, useful citizenship 
and patriotism among the membership. *^ 

b. By creating desire and initiative within the membership of 
this association that will help them and theirfellow business-, 
iriefi' raise the standards in the field of distribution. 


By developing competent, aggressive,, and professional lead- 
ership in business . 

By encouraging the development of' Dis tr ibutive Education. 

By developing contacts with various business associations. 

By encouraging Distributive Education classes to organize 
clubs and affiliate with the state and national organization. 


Article III - Organization 


Stection 1. 


Section 2, 


Section 3, 


Washington DECA is an association of ^ charteredx^loca]. Distributive 
Education chapters affiliated with the Dis t r i^bujtive Education Clubs 
of America, ea^h maintaining a local const it uti^ion and by-laws. 

The ov^ra 11 administrative organization shall be the Board of ' ' 
Governors which shall be responsible for the functional operation 
of Washington DECA. . 

The Board of Governors is empowered to operate through the Execu- 
tive Board, consisting of the officers of the state association. 
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1 


Section 4. The authority for the adminis trat ion and operation of W~DECA shall 
^ 4 be vested in the office of the State Director of Distributive Edu- 
cation for the State of Washington \'fao will appoint a State Club 
Sponsor to adminis ter^ and opera'te the program. 

Article IV - Membership / ^ ' 

Section 1.^ Membership in Washington DECA shall cxDnsist of the individual m,em- 

bers of its chartered chapters who have paid their state and national 

.^ues and who shall hold the same membership status as they hold' in 
their respective local clubs. 

Section 2. The following are the classes of Membership- that shall be recognized: 

a. Active Members . Vocational cooperative part-time Distributive 
Education students who are enrolled in a federal ly reimbursed 
class and who are making passing grades in Distributive Educa- 
* ' tion shal^^l be eligible.,, for' act i\?e membership. 


b. Associate Members . Graduates of vocational cooperative part- 
, ^/time Distributive Education training classes who have been • 

membeTs^f local clubs, and students enrolled in preparatory 

DE /classes. Associate members will pay state and national 
dues, but may not vote or hold office, except as staf;ed in 
Article VI, Section 4. / 

c. Sustaining Members. Individual business firms and trade associa- 

— — w ^ 

tions who have made valuable contributions to the s'upport of 
Washington DECA may be elected to sustaining membership by the 
Board of Governors . 

d. State Honorary Members . Honorary members ^of the local clubs 
are eligible to be a "State Honorary Member" to the state organ- 
ization upon recommenda t ioj) of th^ local club and approval of 
the Board, of Governors. 

Section 3. Voting: . ^ 


a. Members shall exercise franchise in the state organization through 
duly elected representative'^^ ' of the Board of G.overnors. 

b. . Each chartered local club shall have one vote. Such votes shall 

be cast by the locally elected delegate of the local club or his 
representative to the Board of Governors. 

Ai^ticle V - Meetings - ' . 

Section 1. At the annual governors V conference each club shall be considered 
to be an active club upon the payment of State and' National dues. 

Section 2. ' A state leadership conference will be called each year by the state 
office and this state leadership conference shall be the .official 
annual meeting of Washington DECA. 
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Section 3, - The executive council with the approval of the Advisory Committefi 
.shall be empowered to call special meetings. 


Article VI - O^EMcers 


Section 1, 


The officers 
president, a 
his torian , y 


of Washington DECA shall be the president, a vice 
secretary, a, treasurer, a parliamentarian, and a 


Section 2, The , Board of Governors shall be ^composed of one chapter ' repre- 
sentative from each local chapter holding a state charter. 

Section 3, ..The officers of W-DECA shall be elected by a majority vote of the 
Board of Governors, Setting up procedures for such elections 
shall be the responsibility of the Advisory Committee. ' . ' 

Section 4, Officers shall be elected at the first meeting of each school ^year 
of 'the Board of Governors and are to continue in office until the 
first meeting of the Board of Governors of the following school 
g year, even though they may have become associate members the 

meantime , , ' 


Article VII - Advi&ors 


Section 1, 


Section 2, 


Section 3, 


Th^e shall be a State Advisory Committee which shall consist of 
the State Director, the State Club Sponsor, a Chairman, an In- 
coming Advisor, and an Outgoing Advisor, All state staff members 
shall be ex4officio members. 


The State Director shall appoint (;Jie members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee from among the coordinators who are advisors to local 
chapters. Term of office shall be three (3) years, 

.Leaders from the" field of distribution may be appointed to the 
State Advisory Committee, by the State Director, to ^erve as con- 
sultants. 


Ar^ticle VIII - Dues 


Section 1. State dues for each local chapter member are payable at the first 
meeting of the Board of GovernoTs each school year. 

Section 2, The Stater^Trea surer shall report on or before January 15 of the 
current/school year to the executive council the local chapters 
whose inembership du^s are paid. These chapters shall then be 
designj^ted as being in good standing. 

Section 3, Honorary, Associate, and Sustaining Members shall be th^ same as 
Active Members, 


'"if 
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Articie IX - EmSlem aM Colors ^ ' - 

Section' 1. The state emblem shall be the DECA Diamond with a gold silhouette 
of Washihgton ,S ta te as a guard with the year engraved on the guard, 

Section 2. The Board of Gc^vernors shall establish standards which will pro- 
tect and ./lend meaning ' to the emblem.^ 

i ^ 
Section 3. fhe- colors; of the assoc^iation shall be blue and gotd. 

Article X - Amendmen^ts ,^ • ^ 

■ ' \ ^ , ■■ ' * ■ . . ■ 

Section 1. V^is cor^S titation may be ^mended by. a 2/yvote of the Board of 

* Governors,, provided that such amendments are submitted in written 

form to all local chapters at least 30 days prior to 'the annual • 
state conference . 

Section 2.;. Only such amendments shall be .made as^are in keeping with the pur- 
' I poses stated in Article II of this cons ti tut ion . 


Section 3. 


The Board of Governors sh^ll establish annually a committee of not 
less than , 3 and not more than, 5 clubs for. the purpose of studying 
the constitution and submitting any recommended revisions to the 
annual conference. 'This appointment shall be made not later than 
February 1. ^ 


Article XI - By-Laws 


Sect ion 
4 


1. , State Administration . , ^ 

a. - State Officer's Duties, 

1. President.' It shall be the duty of the President to pre- 
side over the Executive Board Meetings. The President 
shall call'^one state conference on such days, and- at such 
place as shall be fixed by the state ofitice. 

■ ■ ■ 

!. V ice-Pres idd'n t . In case the office of President becomes 
vacant by res ignatioK or otherwise, the Vice-President 
shall ass ume the duties of the President. 

I. Secretary. The Secretary, shall keep the permanent record 
of the ^meetings of the Executive Board and the^ Board of 
Governors.. Copies of same shall be distributed to the mem- 
bers. The Secretary shall perform the duties common to 
- s uch an office . 

Treasurer. The Treasurer ^^lalTact as custodian of the funds 
of the organization. He shall set up an accounting system 
to keep the record of all clubs and establish a budgetary, 
s ys tern to govern expend it ures for s uch i tem^--^s are of con- 
cern to W-DECA and payments of money when 6uch expenditures 
have been approved by the State Officers. ' He ^hall plan to 
keep other records required to make mon th ly • s ta tements of 
balance" in the treasury, and arrange for -a yearly audit. 
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5. ^ Parliamentarian. It shall be the duty of the parliamen- . 
tarian to advise the officers of correct parliamentary 
procedure according to Roberts Rules of Order (Revised). 

6. Historian. ' It shall be the responsibility of the His- 
torian to keep a record of the activities of Washington/ 
DECA. ^ ' ^ 

? \ 

Vacancies . . < . • " , ' / 

•. ■ -a c 

1. In the event that a vacancy occurs in^^any^ state office,, 
with the exception of the President, *the Executive Of- ^ 
ficers shall nominate two candidates , to be voted upon 
by each club through the m^il. The candidate securing 
the highest vote shall ^be duly elected to fill the va- 
cancy . . ' 

^2. In the' event -the Presidency should be',vacia ted^ the Vice 
President will succeed to th^ Presidency and a new. Vice 
President will be elected. ^ 

Executive Board. ' . , ^ 

1. The Executive Board shall consist of the) State Officers. 

2. The Executive Board shall assume leadership of all plan- 
ned activities and set up a list of projects, contest?, 
problems, etc., which might be accepted by local chapters 
desiring to compete on an equitable basis with other 
chapters. ^ 

Board of Governors' Duties, ; 

1. To provide for acceptance of supporting or, contributing 
memberships and scholarships ' and use of the funds for the 
scholarships as directed by the donors. 

2. To provide leadership at the State-wide conference to ac- 
complish necessary action within "the meaning of the State 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

3. To establish and, maintain high standards of scholarship 
and satisfactory work experience as a pre- requis i te for 
approval of application received from local seeking mem- 
bership in the state organization.' 

4. The Board of Governors shall make provisions for the pub- 
lication of a 5tate handbook to be distributed to local 
clubs and . which shall inform and guide local clubs and the 
state organization as to the purpose, scope, and opera- 
tion of the state club program including the rules and 
regulations governing conferences , club activities, con- 
tests and other duties of the officers. ' 
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Section 2. 


Section 3. 


/ 

/ 


Order of Business^ JK^ 

a. Call meeting to 'or(ier. ' > ^ 

b. Introduce prominent guests./ ' ■ ^ 

y 

Ci Roll call and Seating of Governors (determine if quo 'uui 
- p.resent) . < ^ . 

d. Reading o^ minutes, * ' " ' ' . 

e. Reports of committees and -'treasurer . ^ 

f . '^^Jnf inished business (new main motions or amendments order) 

g. .New'Ws iness (new main mo^tions or amendments in orclo ;) , 

h. Election of officers (Governors' meeting only). 

i. • Adjourn or postpone meeting./ . ^ 
Delegates, to Conferences , ^ " 

a. It is the respons ibility of all members of the delegation 
to a conference to attend all' meetings , unless excused by 
their coordinator. 

b. Attendance at the State Confereince. 

1. Criteria for attendanc^e at the State Conference will be 
determined by the Advisory Committee. 


2. Or^ Junior from' each c,lub may attend the State Conference 
as one of the delegates ^ They may participate in all con- 
ference activities except contest?. 

Attendance at the National Conference. 
•* 

1. Only those members who have attended the 5tate Leadership 
Conference are eligible to attend the National Conference. 

2. Delegates to the Nanional Conference of the Distributive 

' Education Clubs of America shall be selected according to 
merit and recommended by their coordinators from the fol- 
lowing and in this -order: President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Parliamentarian, Historian, Contest 
WiTtners, others eligible. 

3. Delegates to the National Conference must receive permis- 
sion from their local school authorities, meet the require- 
ments set up 'by the National organization, and arrange 
their own expenses. 


4 S::udents other than delegates to the National Conference 
may attend if they 3et the requirements of the National 
organization and h; the icommenda tions of the state 
and local advisors 

inferences , 

Awards Program 

'L The Contests and k\'V-.::is Program shall be the responsi^ 
bility of the St^te dvisory Committee. 

2. The locations of the ^ ate Conferences will be determined 
by the Advisory Crrr ee . 

e Governors' Confere : jhall be the responsibility of the 

•xecuti'^'-e Board, 

urrity tor Business Meetings of Washington DECA shall follow 
Rules of Order (Revised). 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATtON GLUBS O 4MERICA 


ETiNG AND DlSTRtBUTION 


COMPEflTiyE 
ACTIVITIES 
PROGRAM 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


.'GTON ASSOC I \'i:iON OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA 
li.gh School Division ' 
COMPETIT'-'K ACTIVITIES AND AWARDS PROGRAM 
A- ■ ■. ■ ' 


CRIT!- 


Evo ; iw.s been mad.. Co keep the competitive events practical and to make 

theiu je.i' Stic and lu>'[:)ful as an educational experience for contestants. The 

follov;':i. !(pT'ia/ue used in analyzing and evaluating the compe t i t ive' ac t i vi t ies . 

program: ' . " ' 

Pro ue^ iearninj; experiences whicit contribute to vocatiorra^ compe tence . f or 
careers in marketing and distribution. > ' ' 

Provide co-curricuiar activity relating directly to classroom instruction. 

Contributes to Distributive Education and its educational objectives. 

Since, 1954, DECA competitive activities have been approved by the National Associa - 
tion of Secondary School Principals . DECA isT extremely proud of this endorsement 
and vill constantly strive to maintain this approval. 

GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS 

1. All contestants shall'- be active rj^embers of the High School Division of Wash- 
ington DECA vith the current year's dues paid. 

2. ' Al 1 ' con tes tan t,s and entries in a specific competitive event shall have been 
.authorized for entry by that chapter and teacher /coord ina tor . 

. - • • ^ 

3. All contestants and entries must meet; specifications set forth for each 
competitive event. ' , ■ " 

4. A contestant may enter only one of the Pdr ticipation Contests as all are - 
• , conducted, at the same. time during the State Leadership Conference. 

5. Each delegate,' other than junior representatives, must have been employed in 
a^qualified training station a minimum of 200 hours by March 1. . 

6. ^ Each 'delegate , other than junior representatives, must participate in one of' 

the competitive events conducted at the*" conference . 

\ ■ . . ■ ^• 

7. • Spectators, photographers^ reporters^ and' chapter advisors will not be permitted 

to attend contests while in progress excep^t by prior, approval from the con- 
ference chairman. ^ ■ . ' ' 

Pre-Conf ere nee Cr'eatqive Contests Conference Part ic ip^at ion Contests 

Creative Marketing Project . PubVic Speaking 

Area of Distribution Manual • Impromptu Speech 

Merchandise Information Manual Do- I t-Now /Speeds 

Studies in Marketing Project Mathematid^s of Distribution 

Window Disfflay . ' ^ 

Special Chapter "^Awards . ' - - Situa^tion Handling 

Honor Club Award , ' Job Interview - Boys . 

Special Honor Club Award Job Interview - Girls 

Sales Denions tra t ion - Hard Goods 

^ ' Sales Demonstration- - Soft Goods 

ppjp" Sales Demonstration - Intangibles, 

tj^jvV ^ ' ' ^ DECAthon 


* WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA 

High School Division 
(Year) .STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


PROJECT SUMMARY FORMAT 

Competitive Activity - 
Title of Entry - . 


Namet of DE Student or DECA Chapter 



Name^of Chapter Advisor - 



'School - - 


> 

Taty " • 

State - 

Zip Cod 

PURPOSE 




ONE 


OUTSTANDING FEATURE (S) - 

PAGE 




MAXIMUM 


SUMMARY 


/ 



Title: 
Type : 
Level : 
Awards 


Honor Qlub Award 

Con^bination of Chap te r L vi t ic 
State _^-A- 
State" ^ 


Special Honor Club C^rtif 
Honor Club Cer tif LL^'^^^ 



HONOR CLUB AWARD 


^ recognition for a cor-M"(^"' asivo jgrjin 
ac' /ities designed to devt' op I m ■-'.adey< 
members . ' ■ • . 


i >nii chap- 
ail local • 


wards wil '^e made to al chapters receivinj^, 
a will be pv nted, to chapters 


'0 po • 


■- cen areas jl activity (inciiid 
Award Po in ts " , fol lowing page 
^ ward . 


3 and 

I'eprest' 


is under 

Lu quali 


5. 


6. 


evidence of each actlv. 
r some oth.^^" concrete 
Lties ManiK, Evidence o i. 

Clippings from 

--Loca 1 Paper- 

"--School Paper 

--W-DECA Reporter 

--DECA DISTRIBUTOR 

Minutes o Jiapter Meetings 

Letters frori. '-lairmen or 

Organ rza t iono 


^st be ill Li 10 i_orm oi iv ' -hed 
■ce,, to be inr''nd(^d in- the C;iaptL: 

-1 ^' I ■ ! './"lties. may oe : 

-rLiCuen Reports o ^^Y ' 

by S tuden c s = ' 
i:. . I d e n L 1 . 1; i e L. Ph o t n 5 : 
F, Original Correspoitu . . _lx 

Chapter ^^ncerning Activities; 

and Caii. . u( Corres^ dence 

from Chapter 


Points claimed 
where evidence 


-ach category, and reference to page in scrapbook 
be found, will be put on Entry Blank. 


Only those activities from the beginnLp. , of the school year to one 

week prior to the Leadership Cc>\iL:y : may be submitted for points, 

with the exception of the Enr^ioya ae Banquet and the radio 

or TV show, ' ' ' 


If the Employer-Employee BanqueL is to ' held after the State Le^ider- 
Ship Conference, an outline of the plans for the banquet mys t be, pre- 
sented, which will include the followin ; information: 


A . Name o f Chap ter , schoo 1 , ' 
and community 

B . Type of Program 

C. Purposes of Program 

D. Details of planning and 
executing 

E. Number of Chapter members 
participating and what - 
they are doing or will do 

F. Printed program, if any 


Pic tures , if any 
Local and school publicity 
Looal ^valCiat ion of va lue of 
'programs to Chapter members, 
DE program, school and 
community 

Other materials or informa- 
tion which. will aid the com- 
mittee in evaluating the 
program such as guest list, 
-menu , commi t tees , etc. 
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No poin t s will be coun ted if all correspondence is not read a t the 
-chapter meetings, recorded in the minutes and ansviered within the 
deadline date in the correspondence. Minutes of meetings and carbon 
copies of answers will appear in the scrapbook. 
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9. Entry blanks will be turned in, with the Chapter Activities Manua 
at the registration desk at the St^te .eadershiT) Conference. 


JUDO Nv":: The judges will be the W-DECA Advisory Committee and the W-DECA *• te 
Advisor. v > 

> 
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HONOR AWARD POINTS 


AREAS OF ACTIVITIES 

1. OFFICERS <5< MEMBERS- 


Maximum Points 


Required 


The chapter is organized, with 100% membersl^iip and has active 
officers, with a 'list of the members mai3:ed to the W-DECA* S ta te 
Advisor prior to the Governor's Meeting or presented at the 
fovernor's Meeting in Olympia, ' . -. • . 


.STANDARDS- -- - 

Standards of chapter meetdng place \one point each). Picture 
clubroom will appear in scrapbook showing -the follo\l/ing: 


, Required 


of 


American Tlag ' 

Wrapped Package or Emblem 

Framed Charter 


Gav^l ■ 
DE Banner /of ■ tex- 
tile , Minimum s ize 
24" X 30") 


3. .RECORDS -T 

The chapter has (developed an activities ^^[lanual ( scrapbook)^' which 
contaias newspaper clippings and pictures .and other publicity foT 
a permanent record, .{jAc t ivities manual will^^be used as a refer- 
" ence in judging pQints for Honor Club Award ^nd must include . 
minutes of meetings and treasurer's rep-ort.) 


Required 


4, EMPLOYER- EMPLOYEE BANQUET OR RECEETION- 
a. ^-Formal Banquet 


Required' 
30 


(1) A definite program^'is provided, . *" 

(2) Guests are invited, pay nothing, are ■ spe,c ially received, 
and are" ind ividua lly introduced. 

(3) A full m^al is served to the guests. 

(4) The location is isolated from other^ diners and activities, 


b, Semi-Formal Banquet 

(1) All members and guests eat together. ' .. 

(2) A full meal is available. 

(3) It takes place outside the cTassroom, 

(4) It is- not h^ld in CQnjunction with another school function. 


20 


Informal Reception- 

(1) A limited menu is offered (coffee and doughnuts, etc,). 

(2) It is held*' in conjunction with other school activities, 

(3) Guests are informally received and introduced , ' 


10 


DEC A PROMOTIONAL PROCRAM- 


40 
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The 40 points' are based on two programs- per year, 20 points 
maximum per program, ' - 

Program must present a phase of DF to a group of 50 or more 
non-DE .,s tuden t s , or 20 or more faculty members. They may be 
from your school or another school,, y 
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AREAS OF^ACTIVITIES . ^ • ^ Maximum Points 

c- ..Written report must be submitted,- includihg information and 
'^'"TTHtgeerials such as , the following: . * 

, (1) Name of Chapter, school-, and community ^ 
• «^2) Type of Program ' , 

' (3)^ Purposes of Program . , tjf - * 

^ (4) Details of planning and executing 

(5) Niimbet of Chapter members participating and what they 
did • . " 

(6) Printed program, if any / ' . , 

(7) Pictures^ if any , . (^^^ 

(8) Local dnd school publicity 

(9) Local evaluatio^n of valua of program' to Chapter members, 
DE program, school and community , ' 

(10) Other materials of information, where pertinent, such^as, ' 

guest list, 'menu, committees, etc.*^. , 

• '6. INSTALLATION CEREMONY FOR LOCAL OFFICERS- — -- 10 

a.' Written report of project must be submitted, giving some . 
type of information and- materials called for in Item 5 . c . 

7. PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS T " 21 

a. The 21 ppints afe based on 3 points pei; meeting. - Credit 
given only for seven meetings . 

b. Professional meetings include a meeting other than a regular 
business meeting, at which time a feature is planned for the. 
purpose of promoting professional growth. However, when the 

; program of a regular business meeting includes a special fea- 
ture of the nature described above, in addition to regular 
business, this meeting may be counted, for points toward the 
Honor Club Award. 

c. Written description of each meeting must be submitted. 
Minutes are acceptable but completeness is important. 

d. Some examples of activities are; 

Outside Speakers Sales Executives 

\ Chamber of Commerce Un\jgn Meeting 

^ Tours, Field Trips to Businesses -Visiting Other 

Retail Trade Committee Chapters 

8, NATIONAL SERVICE- - 30 

(1 point for each 15 hours of student participation) 

The chapter has actively participated in National Projects, such 
as : 

Red Cross CARE 

Safety Campaigns Crippled Children 

Muscular Dystrophy Christmas Seals 

Adoption of Orphan : Heart Campaign 

March of Dimes Others 
Adoption of Armed Forces Unit 
(No credit for straight monetary donations without work involved.) 

O SCHOOL & COMMUNITY SERVICE - 30 

^|^(]] (1 point for each 15 hours of student participation) 


V 


AREAS OF ACTIVITIES 


Maxinfum Points 


The chapter has participated in school and community projects, such as; 


--DE Day 

--Clean- up Campaign 
--United Good Neighbors ^ 
-.-Registration Voting -Campaigns 
--Fol low-Up Surveys -tOr, School 
--ticket Sale for Se'rviae Club , 
--Children's Christmas Party ' 
--Vocational Education Week 
--Publish W-DECA Reporter 


--Shopping Surveys 

--Needy Family 

--DE Week 

—School Store 

--DE Downtown Display 

--Coordinated Work with 

Community' Organizations 
--Dollar . Days Promotion 
-^-Others 


10, SOCIAL & FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES - • 

(1 point for each 15 hours 'of student participation) 


22 


Social or money-making activities, such as: 


■!Planning and Hosting an 

Exchange Meeting 
-Concessions at School Events 
-Selling Cards (Personal and 

Special Holiday) 
-Picnics 


--Sponsor Dance 
--Selling School Rings 
, and Pins 
--Faculty Socials 
--Christmas Socials 
--Others ^ 


11. 


PARENT PARTICIPATION EVENT- 


30 


a. Ten points far having the event. 

b. The remaining 20 poj^nts to be determined by thfe percentage of ^ 
parents who attend. 


12. RADIO PROGRAM OR. TV SHOW- 


20 


a. The 20 points may be claimed for one or the other. Credit 
given for one only . 

b. Must present some phase of DE . 

c. Written report must be submitted, giving same type of informa- 
tion and materials called for in Item 5.c. 


13. APPEARANCE BEFORE CIVIC OR TRADE GROUPS- 


30 


a. The 30 points are based on 10 points for each appearance. 
Credit given only for three. 

b. Must be done by chapter meml^ers . 

c. May be done by one or more chapter members and may be any type 
such as a talk or demonstration, i 

d. Description of each appearance must be submitted, giving informa- 
tion of the type called for in Item 5. c. . ' 


14. CHAPTER NEWSLETTER- 


a. Distributed to faculty members, ejjrployers, potential employers and 
the State Office. 

b. Five points for each publication. 


25 
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AREAS OF ACTIVITIES . 


Maximum Points 


15. CHAPTER CREATIVE MARKETING OR OTHER PROFESSION^ PROJEtT 


16. 


a. * The 20 points are based- on one projects for the^^ear. 

b. Written re^rt of project must be submitted, givjing same type 
of information and materials called for in I/feem 5.c. $ 

c* Recreational activities cannot be counted for project points, 

PARTICIPATION IN THE STUDIES IN MARKETING PROGRAM AT THE 

CURRENT YEAR'S STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE - - 


20 


35 


J 


The 35 points are based on 5 points for each area in the Studies, in 
Marketing Program in vThich the, chapter participates at the current 
year's State Leadership Conference. The areas involv^ed in this pi^o- 
gram are: 


n 


--Oil Industry 

--Service Industry 

--Variety Store Merchandising 

--Department Store Merchandising 


--Food Industry 
"--Home Furnishings Industry 
--Specialty Store 
Merchand ising 


1.7, 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES --^^ 


20 


The 20 points are based on the following: 


b. 

c . 


'(1) A maximum of 10 points may be earned if the Alumni is active 
all year; if not active all year but p;resent for a minimum 
of 3 chap ter^mee tings , 5 points may be earned. 

(2) Five points may be earned for follow-up survey made of mem- 
bers of last year's chapter. 

(3) ^Five points, may be earned for follow-up survey made of 

members completing DE program three years ago. 
A copy of th§. results of the surveys must be submitted. 
Written description and other evidence of points claimed must 
be submitted. 


18. PARTICIPATION IN COMPETITIVE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM AT CURRENT YEAR'S 
STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ^ 


The 32 points are based on 2 points for each competitive activity 
in which the chapter participates in the current year's State 
Leadership Conferen^ce, plus 10 additional points if the chapter 
has a DECAthon participant. 

Competitive activities, in addition to the DECAthon, for which 
points may be claimed through participation by a chapter are: 


32 


-Area of Distribution Manual 
-Mer>chand ise Manucil 
-Public Speaking 
-Do-It-Now Speech 
-Impromptu Speech 
-Situation Handling 


--Display 

--Merchandise Mathematics 
--Sales Demonstration (Soft, 

Hard, & Intangible) 
--Job Interview (Boy and Girl) 
--Creative Marketing Project 
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Total Possible Points 425 


4 


CHAPTER 
SCHOOL 


ENTRY BIANK FOR HONOR CLUBS 


AREA OF ACTIVITY 


REFERENCES 


OFFICERS & MEMBERS 


STANDARDS. 


4 


2: 
4. 


RECORDS 


POINTS 


EMPLaYER-EMPLOYEE BANQUET 
OR RECEPTION 


DECA PRO^fOTIONAL PROGRAM 
a . 


b. 


INSTALLATION CEREMONY 


7. 


PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 
a . 


e . 
f. 


8. NATIONAL SERVICE 
a . 

Hours 


b. 
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Hours 


Hours 


Hours 


Hours 
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AREA OF ACTIVITY 


POINTS 


References 


9. 


SCHOOL' 6. COMMUNITY SERVICE 
a , ' - ■ * . 

Hours 


b: 


' Hour3 


Hours 


Hgur ^ 


e . 


Hours 


10. SOCIAL & FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Hours 


Hour ^ 


c . - 


Hours 


Hours 


Hours 


11.^ 


PARENT PARTICIPATION 
a , Tota 1 parents 


b. Parents present 

c. b X 20 
a 


12. RADIO PROGRAM OR TV SHOW 


13. APPEARANCE BEFORE 

Civic or Trade Group 

a, 

b. 
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A.REA\OF AdxiVITY 


POINTS 


REFERENCES 


14. CHAPTER NEWSLETTER. - 

a. ' Publication date 

b. Publication date 

c. Publication date 
•d , Publication date 

e. Publication date 

f. Publication date 


15. 


CHAPTER CREATIVE MARKETING 
OR OTHER PROFESSIONAL PROJECT 

Title 


.16. 


STUDIES IN MARKETING 
a. Oil 


b. Service 

c. Variety Stoi^e._ 

d. Department Store 

e . Food 

f. Home Furnishings 

g. Specialty Store 


17. ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 

a. Active all year? 


b. 


^sent at 3 meetings? 


c. Follow-up survey of last 
/ear' s members? 


d. Follow-up survey of 
members completing 
DE three years ago? 
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I 


AREA OF ACTIVITY 

POINTS 

REFERENCES 

18. CONTESTS 

f 

NAMES OF ENTRIES 
(Title, If -Manual) 


Area of Distribution Manual 


/ 

/ - ■ • - 

Merchandise Manual 



Pul^lic Speaking 



Do-It-Now Speech 



Impromptu Speech 



Display 



Merchandise Mathematics 



Sales Demonstration 



Sale's Demonstration 

> 

■ 

Sales Demonstration 



S i t ua t i on*'Ha nd 1 i,rrg 



Job Int,erview (Male) 


' - 

Job Interview (Female) 



DECAthon 



Creative Marketing Project 







GRAND TOTAL HONOR POINTS 
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Tit'Te^: 
Type: 


Level : 


Award s : 


DECAthon ' ■ 

Combination of the following^ events 
which are separate .from those same 
regularly scheduled events; Mathematics 
of Distribution, Job Interview, Impromptu 
, Speech, Intangible Sales Demonstration, and^ 
Situation Hand ling 

State- and National 

(National event entitled Student of the Year) 


State 


Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners^ 
State Honor Awards - 4th and 5th Place Winners 
Honorable Mention Ribbon 


Individual Events: 


6th Place Winner 

/ 

Plaques will be awarded to 1st, 
2nd and 3rd Place Winners of each 
event which goes to make up the 
DECAthon 


Na t iona 1 


Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 
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DECAthon 


PURPOSE: To provide an arena in which outstanding DE s tuden ts , have * the opportunity 
to show their ability ih a variety of activities directly related to 
their program of^ instruction in the field of distribution. 


SPECIFI- 
QATIONS: 


Each contestant will compete in, five events: 


a . Impromp tu Speech 

b. Situation Handling 
c . Job ' Interview 

d. Intangible Smiles 

e . Merchand is^ Mathematics 


The DECAthon will>be a separate contest. DECAj^Kbn contestants 
will" not compete with contestants in. comparable contests . 

All rules- for con'tests making up the DECAthon will b^e the same 
as those for comparable contests. 

DECAthon contestants will not displace regular contestants from 
any contest . f ' 


JUDGING: 1. Judges will h ave the same qualifications as in comparable contests, 

2. There will be a first, seconcj and third place for each contest 
making up the DECAthon. No honorable mention'^ will be given. 

3. The winner of the DECAthon will be the person with the greatest 
number of total points from all judges. 

ENTRIES: 1. Shall be limited to one DECAthon entry from each chapter. 

it 

2. Screening shall take place prior to the State Leadership Con- 

, ference and a total of 30 con testa n ts wi 1 1 be allowed to parti- 
cipate in the DECAthon. 

3. The DECAthon Candidate Information Form will be used for screening 
and the 30 local chapter DECAthon entries with the largest total 
of local nomination points will be allowed to participate in the 
contes t . 
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DECATHON CANDIDATE INFORMATION FORM . . 

Candidate ' ^ 

• — _ a. 

*^Name of Chapter ^ ^ 

School ._ ' 

•** 

DListrict 


Grade Point: * 

First Semester, Junior x 2.0 = 

Second Semester, Junior >^ 3 . 0 = 

First Semester, Senior x 4.0 = 


Total Points 


Employment: 

Place^ Kind of Business 


Hours employed, September 1, through February 1 (Maximum 40Q) 

X .15 

Employer Rating: 

(Attach rating sheet to form sent to W-DECA State Advisor) 

Total Points - 

Teacher Ratings (Not to vinclude coordinator): 

(Attach rating sheets to forms Teacher 7^1 

sent to State Office) Teacher #2 


Teachers must have had student in , Average Points- 

class during' semester for which 
grades are reported above. 

TOTAL LOCAL NOMINATION POINTS 


Cer t if ica te >of Eligibility: > * ■ 

' This candidate is a member in good standing of the local chapter, W-DECA and 
DECA and, to the best of my knowledge, all information submitted on, with, or 
attached to this form is correct and valid. It is my considered judgment that this 
c^ndi(^ate has the ability and integrity necessary to represent the State of Washing- 
ton at the National Leadership Conference as student-of- the-year entry should he 
win first place in the State Leadership Conference DECAthon Contest. 



/ . Coordinator 
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. ' "DECATHON CONTEST 
EMPLOYER'S CQNFIDENTIAL RATING FORM 
(Should be, filled out by owner or local manager of employing firm) 

, a Distributive Education trainee in your firm, will be a 

candidate for entry as a contestant in the DECATHON contest at the State Leadership 
Conference of Washington Association, Distributive Education Clubs of America. We 
are, requesting your evaluation o£ the trainee based upon your observa t,ions of his. 
job perfotmance. , ^ 

Please circle the word or phrase that, in your judgment, best describes the trainee 
in relation to/each of the characteristics- Irsted. . , 


LHAKAL ILRib liCo' 


DESCRIPTIVE WORD OR 

rHKAbh 


3 po ifi ts 

2 points 

1 point 

0 points 

1. Responsibility 

C.onaider: Student's de- 
sire for it, acceptance 
. of it, performance of it 

^Above 
Average 

Averar^e^ 

Fair 

\ 

Ind if feren t 
• 

2. Coverage of Work 

Complete 

Good 

We race 

Lax 

3. Initiative 

Unus ua 1 

Gopd 

Average 

Poor 

4. Ability to Work with 
Others 

Very Good 

Good 

Average 

Low 

5. Others '. Attitude Tdward 
Him 

Sought Out 

Well 

Accepted 

Accepted 

Tolerated 

6. - Maturity 

7. Self-Confidence 

Very Mature 
Conf id'ent 

Well Adjust- 
ed 

Good 

Accepted 
Average 

Erratic 
Low 

8. Judgment 

Unusual 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

9. Acceptance of Criticism - 

Responds 
Favorably 

Accepts 
It 

Average 

Ind if ferent 

TOTALS 






Signed 

(Name) 



■ DECATHON CONTEST 
TEACHER'S CONFIDENTIAL RATING FORM 


, who will represent the Distributive Education Club 

of ^ High School at the ' f or thcoming State Leadership Con- 

ference, will also be a candidate for entry as a contestant in the DECATHON Contest. 
For that reason, we are requesting your evaluation of the student on the basis of 
your observation in the classroom. 

Please, c ire le .the word c/f phrase that, in your judgment, most nearly describes the 
student in relation to each of the characteristics - listed, — 



CHARA^CTERISTICS • 

DESCRIPTIVE WORD OR PHR/^SE 




3 points 

2 points 

1 point 

0 points 

1, 

i 

Learning Ability 

Very Rapid 

Good 

Average. 

Below Average 

2. 

Coverage of Work 

Complete 

Good ^ 

Average 

Lax 

3, 

Concentration onJWork 

Unusual 

Good 

1 

Average * 

Poor 

4. 

Ability to Work With 
Others 

Very Good 

Good 

Average 

Low 

5. 

Others' Attitude 
Toward Him 

Sought Out 

Well Accepted 

Accep ted 

Tolerated 

6. 

General Knowledge 

Unusual 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

7. 

Maturity 

Very Mature^ 

Well Adjusted- 

Average 

Errat ic 

8. 

Self-Con fidence 

Con f ident 

Good^ 

Average 

Low 

,9. 

Written Reports 

Ou ts taud ing 

Good ' Coverage 

Routine 

Unsa t is- 
factory 

TOTALS 






TOTAL POINTS 
Signed 


Title: SITUATION HANDLING 

Type: On-the-jpb problem solving 

Level: State 

Awards: State Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 

^ State Honor Awards 4th and 5th Place Winners 

Honorable Mention Ribbon - 6th Place Winner 


SITUATION HANDLING 


PURPOSE: To develop^ in contestants judgment in handling situations that arise 
in marketing and distribution. 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS: 


At least six weeks before the Leadership Conference, ea,ch chapter will 
be mailed a copy Hf a bus ine ss - s i t ua t ion similar to ^the example shown 
below. -This s i tua t ion -wil 1 .consist of dei:ailed d e scrip t ion of a 
given business setting (store-type, location, personnel situation,, 
and other pertinent facts). 


BUSINESS SITUATION EXAMP£.E 

The contestant is employed by a department s tore with a 
prominent location irf a shopping center of a community with 
a population of 55,000. The contestant will play the role ^ 
of a full-time sales person fa DE graduate), age 20, charged^ , " ^ 
with more than the usual amoun t of responsibility. Although 
the sales person does not, as yet, hold a supervisory or'mana- 
gerial position, there are great possibili t ies ""f or advance- 
ment. Problems are typical of those that occur during any busy ' 
hour of any day. 

2. At the conference, .each contestant will be given two -problems he must 
solve. The problems will be based on the setting previously mailed 
to each chapter. The sample problems appearing below are listed in 
brief and the actual problems given the contestant will contain more 
de tail . ^ 

^ SAMPLE PROBLEMS. 

a. A customer returns de f ex t i ve m.erchand i se ten days after, 
the warranty has expired, and demands his money back, v 

b . Two employees have a personality conflict and you * 
are the department manager. 

c . You are the manager , and you catch a good employee 
stealing a minor article. What do you do? 

'3. Problems to be solved will be the same for all contestants. 

4. Each contestant will have ten minutes to develop his solutions to the 
two problems . 

5. Contestants will be allowed to use whatever notes they make during 
the ten-minute preparation period. Pencil and paper will be provided. 

6. Each contestant will give his answers orally to the judges at the 
c on fere nee . 
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No notes, or brochures, or other materials of any kind may be used, 
either during the judging or the ten-minute study period, with the 
exception of those notes the con te s tant wr i tes during this ten- 
minute study period. 
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Each contestant will be allowed 5 minutes to give his two solu- 
tions to the two problems. (A warning signal will be given at 
2 minutes, 2^ minuTes, 4^ minutes and the contestant will be 
stopped at the end of five minutes.) 


1, • Judges shall consist of three persons from business who have had 

experience as managers or owners of a business. 

2, There will be preliminaries as needed, depending upon the number 
of contestants. 

^ 

3\ If preliminaries are necessary, the top six contestants or top 
two from each preliminary (whichever is the larger number) will 
appear before different judges in the finals, 

4. Different problems will be given for the finals, but the business 
situation will remain the same. '^^^^ 

5. The winners will be those scoring the most total points when all 
the judge's scores are added together. 

6. The finals will be regulated in the same manner as the prelimin- 
aries. 


Shall be limited to one contestant from each local .chapter. 


\ 


SITUATION HANDLING RATING SHEET 


CONTESTANT 


CHAPTER 


SCHOOL 


Directions: The statements with each main heading are to be used as a guide 
in determining the judged points for that particular heading. 
Circle one (1) number behind each heading listed. 


PROBlEM #1 
{ 


DEPTH OF ANSWER: Consider - Has the contestant con- 
sidered all the implications of his solution? 

PRECISENESS: Consider - Has the contestant stated 
his ideas explictly so that his solution is clear 
in all details? 


25 


25 


20 


20 


15 


15 


10 


10 


PRACTICALITY: Consider - Is the contestant's soUi" 
tion realistic? Wbould it work? Does it solve 
problem? 


25 


20 


15 


•10 


PRESENTATION: Consider - Is the contestant poised? 
Is his speech fluent? D-oes he show excessive 
nervousness? 


25 


20 


15 


10 


Total for Problem #1 


PROBLEM V2- 


DKPTH OF ANSWER: Consider - Has the contestant con- 
sidered all the implications of his solution? 


25 20 15 10 5 


PRECISENESS: Consider - Has the contestant stated 
his ideas explicitly so that his solution is clear 
.in all details? . ' - 

PRACTICALITY: Consider - Is tlye contestant's solu- 
tion realistic? V^oii4d it work? Does it solve the 
problem? 


25 20 -15 10 


25 20 15 10 5 


PRESENTATION: Consider - I^ the contestant poised? 
Is hi's. speech fluent? Does 'he show e>^essive 


ner vousne s s : 


25 20 15 10 5 


Total for Problem y/2 


GRAND TOTAL 
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Title: 
Type: 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Tully Prepared Speech 


Title: IMPROMPTU SPEECH 

Type: Semi- extemporaneous Speaking 


Title: DO-IT-NOW SPEECH 

Type: Extemporaneous peaking 


Level : 
Awards : 


State^ and National 


State 


National 


Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 
State Honor Awards - 4th and 5th Place 
Winners 

l^onorable Mention Ribbons - 6th Place 
pinners 

jTrophies -.IsX, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 
in Public Speaking. Public Speaking is 
the only speech ^ent on the National level. 
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^ DO-IT-NOW SPEECH 


PURPOSE: 


To encourage students to ciemonstrate poise when called upon for un- 
planned presentations, and to evaluate the students* understanding 
of basic? distributive principles. 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS: 


JUDGING: 


ENTRIES: 

SAMPLE 
TOPICS: 


1. The speech top-ic will be the same for all contestants. Topics 
will center on basic knowledge of distribution. 

'2. Each contestant will walk to the front of the room, turn and face 
the audience, and then he will be handed his topic which will be 
written on a 3" x 5" card. He should begin talking within a fe^ 
seconds. 

3. Each speech will be a minimum of minutes and a maximum of 3 
minutes. ( A warning signal will be given at minutes, 2^ 
minutes, and 2-3/4 minutes. There will be a penalty of one 
point for every second under minutes, and no contestant will 
be allowed to continue beyond 3 minutes.) 

4. No notecards or^materials of any kind may be used during this speech 

1. Judges shall consist of three persons knowledgeable in speech 
and business, in each preliminary. ^ ^ 

2. There will be as many sections of preliminary speeches as needed, 
depending upon the number of contestants. 

3. If there are preliminaries, the top six contestants (or top two 
from each preliminary, v/hichever is the larger number) will be 
given a second topic for the finals. 

4. The winners will be those ^oojang the mosf^total points when all 
the judge's scores are added- together and penalty points have 
been subtracted. 

5. -The finals will be regulated in the same manner as the preliminaries 

6. Finalists will give a different speech to three different judges. 
Shall be limited to one contestant from each local chapter. 

"The Future of Personal Selling" 

"Fundamentals of Display" 

"TTie Value of Coihpetition in Bu^ine^s" 

"Value of Public Relations" ' ' 


f 
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IMPROMPTU SPEECH 


PURPOSE; 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS; 


JUDGING: 


ENTRIES: 

SAMPLE 
TOPICS: 


To encourage students to quickly organize and present ideas, and to 
evaluate the student's understanding of basic distributive fundamentals. 


1. The speech topic will be the same for all . contestants . Topics 
will center on basic principles of distribution. 

2. Each contestant will have 10 minutes to prepare his speech. 

3' Each speech will be a minimum of two (2) minutes and a maximum 
of 2\ minutes. (A warning signal will be given at 2 minutes, 
2^ minutes, and 2^ minutes. There will be a penalty of one 
point for every second under two minutes, and the judge will not 
allow any participant to continue ^beyond 2^ minutes.) 

4. The student will be allowed to use only blank paper and pencil 
to organize his speech. No reference materials of any kind are 
allowed. The students will be provided with pencil, paper, and 
a 3 " X 5 " c a rd . 

5. The student may use only the notes on his 3" x- 5" card' during his 
.speech. 

1, Judges shall consist of three persons knowledgeable in speech and 
business, in each preliminary. 

2, Theire will be as many sections of preliminary speeches as needed, 
deprending upon the number of contestants. 

3, If there are preliminaries, the top six contestants (or top two 
from each preliminary, whichever is the larger number) will be 
given a second topic for the finals. 

4. The winners will be those scoring the most total points when 
all ^the judge's scores are added together and penalty points 
have been subtracted, 

5. The finals will be regulated in the same manner as the preliminaries 

6. Finalists will, give a different speech to three different judges. 
Shall be limited to one contestant from each chapter. 
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'Vhat are four (4) main principles of good salesmanship?" 

"Does Retail Advertising Pay?" 

'Vhat benefits are derived from keeping a running inventory?" 

"IVhat has DE done for me?" 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 


To develop the contestant's ability to organize and present information 
in an effective manner to an individual or a group. 


1. A list of topics will be sent to all local chfapters^at least six 
weeks before the conference. 

2. Contestants may elect to speak on any topic listed. 

3. Each speech will be a minimum of six (6) minutes and a maximum of - 
eight (8) minutes. (A warning signal will be given at 5 minutes, 

6 minutes, 7^ minutes and 8 minutes. There will be a penalty of 
five (5) points for every 30 seconds or portion , thereof under 6 or 
over 8 minutes. Judges will not allow any participant to continue 
beyond ten (10) minutes.) 

4. Only those notes contained on one side of three, 3" x 5" cards may 
be used . 

5. Contestants will be assigned their speaking positions at random. 


1. There will be three judges, knowledgeable it\^speech and business, 
in each preliminary. 

2. There. will be as many sections of preliminary speeches as needed, 
depending upon -the number of conteis tants , 

3. If there are preliminaries, the judges will select the top six 
contestants (or top two ftc^ each preliminary, whichever is the 
larger number) for the finals. 

4. Topics for the finals will be the same as for the pre liminar ies>* 

5. Finalists will give their speech in front of three new judges. 

6. The finals will be regulated in the same manner the preliminaries 

7. The winners will be those scoring the most total points when all . 
the judges* scopes are added together and the penalty points have 
been subtracted. ^ 

NOTE : There will be no preparation period at the conference in the 
Public Speaking Contest . 

Shall be limited to ohe contestant from each chapter. 


SPEECH RATING SHEET 


(For all Speech Contests) 


CONTESTANT^ 
SCHOOL 


CHAPTER 


CITY OF 


LENGTH OF PRESENTATION: 


MINUTES 


SECONDS 


Directions: 1. Fill out a separate sheet for each contestant. 

2o Please circle one (1) number behind each point listed". 
3. Total ^'the points that have been circled and record 
opposite "Gross Points*." 


1. OPENING " appearance, introduction 

2. VOICE pitch, tempo, volume, and > 
enthusiasm 

3. PLATFORM DEPORTMENT gestures, poise, 
eye -con tact,"' mannerisms 

4. ORGANIZATION logic, clarity, suit- 
ability, coherence 

5. MECHANICS diction, grammar, pro- 
nunciation, word picture 

6. CLOSE summary, conclusion 

7. CONTENT facts, value of ideas, 
validity of ideas 

8. DELIVERY naturalness, effectiveness, 
emphasis 


1 - 


10 8 6 4 2 

20 16 12 8 4 

10 8 6 4 2 

5 4 3 2 1 

25 21 17 12 9 

20 1^ 12 8 ^ 4 


SPECIAL REMARKS: 


TOTAL GROSS POINTS 


i 


FOR CONTEST CHAIRMAN'S USE ONLY: 

Total of Gross Points received from all judges _ 
Miaus Penalty Points 

TOTAL NET POINTS 


Title: 
Type': 
Level : 
Award s : 


DISPLAY 

Written and -window judging 
State and National 


State 


National 


Trophieis - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 
State Honor Awards - 4th and Sth'^ Place 
Winners 

Honorable Mention Ribbons - 6th Place 
Winners 

Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place 
Winners 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 


PURPOSE: 'To Enable the student to ,use his knowledge of display by evaluating 
^. ' several window displays set up by professionals in the advertising 

and display field. To create an awareness of the importance of eval- 
uation and to give practice and experience in this important process, 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS: 


Students participating will do so on an individual basics, 


This event consists of a written test on display and the judging 
of three (3) retail store windows in the conf er ence 'c i ty . (Parti- 
cipants will be divided into three groups.) 

One window at each of the three retai.l es tabl ishments- - wh ich will 
be identif ied--will be judged by the contestant. The windows se- 
lected will display different types of merchandise and the windows 
being judged will not be perfect. \ 

Score sheets will be completed as each window is judged and turned 
in at that time to the person in charge of the group. 


JUDGING: 1. 

2. 

3. 


Official judging will be done by three (3) professionals in the 
field of advertising and display. 

^a,ch judge will record an individual score for each criterion. 

When each judge has viewed all displays, the three judges and the 
W-DECA Advisor and/or the competitive event advisors will meet to 
arrive at a composite score for each criterion* The composite 
scores will be recorded on a separate sheet for each window. 

The deviation (points above or below the composite score) for each 

criterion will be recorded for each display in the designated space 

on the contestant score sheets and the contestant's deviations on 
all windows totaled. 

The total deviation on all three windows will be combined with the 

number of wrong answers on the written test. The individual with 

the lowes t combined score will be judged the winner. 


ENTRIES ; 


Entries are limited to one contestant from each chapter. 
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DISPLAY JUDGING 
Composite Jud^ln^ Sheet 
(Judges complete a separate composite judging sheet for each window) 
Windov Number Store 


Merchandise Displayed 


JUDGING CRITERIA 

DESCRIPTION OF CRITERIA 

POSSIBLE 
POINTS 

SCORE 

POWER TO ATTRACT 
ATTENTION 

Movement or other a t ten t ion- ge t ter ; 
appropriate color ; theme well-executed; 
a t trac t i ve pr ops ; a tcrowd- s topper * 

20 


ARRANGEMENT 

Neither crowded nor empty; props do 
not distract; related mdse. displayed 
together; major items complement each 
other ; appropriate dealer- helps , show 
cards; eyes travel naturally to 
primary merchandise. 

20 


CLEANLINESS 

Glass, merchandise, floor, ceiling, 
background , forms , fixtures, props. 

10 


TIMELINESS 

Md se , wel 1 chosen ; appropr iate 
color ; theme right for season ; shdw 
cards seasonal , 

10 


SELLING POWER 

■J 

Props call attention to mdse. but are 
not distracting; primary features of \ 
mdse. evident; show cards point out ^-'H 
selling points; theme aids selling fea- 
tures of mdse; primary mdse. stands out; 
inv i tes act ion . 

20 


LIGHTING 

Lighting enhances colors; no shadows , 
except for effect; lighting directed 
toward primary mdse,; fixtures do not 
detract from mdse.; no reflections that 
detract from merchandise. 

5 

s 

TECHNICAL 
EXCELLENCE 

Unusual or u n ique . idea /or theme; 
unique use of comfnon items; unusual ^ 
props ; arrangement adds to appearance ; 
mdse, well-folded, draped, placed, 
suspended , e tc , 

( 

15 



TOTAL 
POINTS 
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CONTESTANT 


CHAPTER NAME 


STORE NAME: 

#2 
#3. 


ISPLAY JUDGING 


Contestant Score Sheet 

SCHOOL 


MDSE. DISPLAYED: #1_ 

• ' #3 


JUDGING CRITERIA 


Possible 
Points 


Window 

' #1 


Windov 

#2 


Window 

#3 


POWER TO ATTRACT ATTENTION: Movement, 
or other attention-getter; appropriate 
color; theme well-executed; attractive 
props; a crowd- stopper . 


20 


ARRANGEMENT: Neither crowded nor empty; 
props do not distract; related mdse, 
displayed together; major items comple- 
ment each other; appropriate dealer 
helps, show cards; eyes travel natur- 
ally to primary merchandise. 


20 


\ 


CLEANLINESS: Glass, merchandise, floor, 
ceiling, background, forms, fixtures, 
props . 4 


10 


TIMELINESS: Mdse. well chosen; appro- 
priate color; theme right for season; 
show cards seasonal. 


10 


SELLING POWER: Props call attention to 
mdse. but are not distracting; primary 
features of mdse. evident; show cards 
point out selling points; theme aids 
selling features of mdse.; primary mdse. 
stands out; invites action. 


20 


LIGHTING: Lighting enhances colors; no 
shadows, except for effect; lighting dir- 
ected toward primary mdse.; fixtures do 
not detract t rom mdse,; no reflections 
that detract from merchandise. 


TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE: Unusual or unique 
idea or theme; unique use of common items; 
unusual props; arrangement adds to appear- 
ance; mdse. well-folded, draped, placed, 
suspended, etc. 


15 


CONTESTANT SCORE TOTALS 


100 


JUDGE'S COMPOSITE SCORg TOTALS 


toEVIATIQN 



Title: - JOB INTERVIEW - BOYS AND GIRLS 

Type: Personal Intervie^w for a Distributive Occupation" ^ ^ 

Level: State and National I 

Awards: • State Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 

State Honor Awards - 4th and 5th Place Winners 
Honorable Mention Ribbon - 6th Place Winners 

National Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winner6 
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^ JOB INTERVIEW 


PURPOSE: To help the student develop a knowledge and understanding of proper 
job application. 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS : 1. 

2* 

3. 

4. 


INTER- 
VIEW: 


5. 


There will be two con te s ts - - one for girls and one for boys. 

Contestant must apply for a distributive job* 

Contestant must apply for a job for which he is qualified. 

Contestant should bring appropriate clothing to be worn for the 
job in terview* 

Contestant may use a res ume during his interview. 

NOTE: The national level, contestants are not permife^ted to use 

resumes or any other similar material prepared an advance, 
during the interview.- 


Every student that is entered in this competitive event w^ll be apply- 
ing for a position in.DECOR*s Department Store. 


DECOR 'S DEPARTMENT STORE BACKGROUND 


A large store carrying all classifications* of merchandise, an independ- 
ently owned operation. The company has one main store and two branch 
stores operating in outlying shopping centers, DECOR, has been in Seattle 
for the past 25 years anjd has built an excellent reputation as a leader 
in fashion, soft and hard line merchandising. The store has its own 
grocery operation in each of the two branch locations. In additi*on, 
each branch has a completely modern service station operation. DECOR 
has built excellent customer relations through its many customer ser- 
vices, and the high level of its employees. The company plans to ex- 
pand greatly in the next ten ye-ars^; This expansion program will, in 
ten years, see* the addit?ion of three full line stores and two branch 
stores located in otherWashington cities. 

DECOR has always held with^ a policy of promotion from within and has an 
excellent training program in 'operation both at the employee and manage- 
ment levels. DECOR maintains itg own ad ve r t is ing d isplay , credit, and 
service departments. The company foresees the need for training many' 
new people to meet their expanding needs. ^ 
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JUDGING: 1, 

^- • 
' 3. 


4. 

5. 


7. 


The judges will be professionals from the field of personnel. 
Judging will be done both by receptionist and personnel director. 
The procedure will be: 

A. The contestant will first be interviewed briefly by a 
receptionist. 

B. The receptionist will give the applicant an employment 
application to complete. 

C. The contestant will then be interviewed by a personnel 
director. 

There will be as many preliminaries in each section as needed. 

If there are preliminaries , the top six contestants (or top two 
from each preliminary, whichever is the larger number) will have 
a final interview. 

The final interviews will be conducted in the samej manner^ as 
the preliminary interviews. 

The finals will be regulated in the^ same manner as the prelimin- 
aries. ' 


r 


ENTRIES: Shall be limited to one contes^^nt from each local chapter. 
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APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


sit ion applied for_ 


Date 


me 


ight_ 


_We ight_ 


dress 


(Strefe-t or RFD) 


(City) 


(State) 


Telephone No. 


evious address_ 
.rth date 


Social Security No, 


(Month) ('Day) (Year) 
1 ^ 


Bir thp lace/ 


(City) 


(State) 


lECK ALL THAT APPLY: 


^Ferna le 
'Male^ 


_Single 
_Marr ied 
Widowed 


_Own Home 
_Rent ; 
_Board 

_Live (PaVents) 
jWith (Relatives) 
Purchasing Home 


Number and age of dependents_ 
Relationship of dependents 


Business or occupation of fa:ther_ 
(or mother )_^ . 


iterested in Temporary work 
nly ' 


Full-fime 


Par t- time ^ 


iturday only 


Salary expected_ 


:e you responsible for your entire support_ 


? Others who are dependent on you for 
their support : ^ 


jmber 


_Ages_ 


iture of any physical ciefects_ 
>cent illneSS'es ^ < 


ite of last physical examinatis9n_ 


Educat ion . 


ementary ^ 


■ Circle 
Grade 
' Completj^d 


1 2 3\4 
5 6 7 8 


Name of 
School 


Loca t ion. 


Major 
Subject 


Year 
Graduated 


Lgh School 


12 3 4 


isiness ,or .Vocatibfial 


12 3 4 


►liege or University 


12 3 4 
5 6 


.ght or Correspondence 


12 3-4 
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ails of ''ny other educational training_ 
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What are vour hobbies? 


In case of illness or emergency, notify; Nftme 


Address 


Re lationship_ 
Te lephone 


Why do you feel qualified for the position for which you are applying? 


PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT 
(Last Emp loymen t First) 


From 


To 


Name and address 
of emp loyer 


Depar tment--posit ion 
duties-- salary 


Reason for 
leaving 


Month 


Year 


Month 


Year 


Mon th 


Year 


Month 


Year 




PERSONAL REFERENCES 





(Do ^ot give name's of relatives) 




Name 

Address 

Occupa t ion 


1- . ' 

2, 










3. \ 






InCerviewed^by: 


Otjher remarks: 
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•Do Not Write in Space Below-- 
Personali ty 


Attitude 

y^bition and initiative_ 
Ca Imne s s ^ . 


Physica 1 qua 1 i t ies_ 

Inte 1 ligenQe 

Leadership^ 


Appearance and Grooming^ 
Work best' suited for 
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JOB INTERVIEW RATING SHEET 


NAME 


CHAPTER 


Directions: The statements und(^ each main heading are to be used as 
a guide in determining the judged .points for that parti- 
cular heading. The receptionist or secretary will score 
only the first two parts . 


RECEPTIONIST 


PRE-INTERVIEW: 


The applicant's greeting, introduction, 
and general impression made. 


10 


APPLICATION BLAN]^: 


Th<i application's neatness, legibility, 
and completeness. 


15 


14 


13 


12 


11 


10 


INTERVIEWER: 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE: 


The applicant's neatness, grooming, 
and attire. 


20 18 16 14.' 12 10 


ACTUAL INTERVIEW: 


Tlie applicant's greeting, introduction, 
bearing, courtesy, knowledge, attitude. 
Interest, confidence, personality^ 
LnLtiative, sincerity. 

POST - INTERVIEW- ^ ^ . • 

— — — \ , 

\ 

The applicant's manner an^ skill in 
terminating the i^nterview. 


50 45 40 35 30 25 


5 4 3 2 1 0 


TOTAL JUDGED POINTS 


V 



25.95 
5./? 


m ? 

2599 • 


5*^ X 


Title: 
Type: 
Le ve 1 : 
Awards : 


MATHEjMATICS OF DISTRIBUTION 
Written 
State 
State 


Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winn^ers 
State Honor Awards - 4th and 5th Place 
Winners 

Honorable Mention Ribbons - 6'th »Place 
V/inners 
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MATHEMATICS OF DISTRIBUTION 


PURPOSE: 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS: 


To emphasize the importance' of basic mathematics as a foundation Mr good 
business training. To develop the skill of accuracy and speed in business 
mathematics. \ 


A timed test of an hdur and a half will be given. 


iVie test will be made of sufficient length that no contestant will be 
expected to^complete the entire test. 


3. Problems will be presented from several of the following areas: 


'Sales Ticket Ex tensions 
"Determining Average Price 
-Trade Discounts 
"Cash Discounts 
"Quantity Discounts 
•Seasonal Discounts 
-Employee Discounts 

-Pricing foods - Retail Price Basis 

-Pricing Goods - Cost Price Basis 

-Sales Returns 

-Sales Averages 

-Sales Dealing with Fractions 

-Finding Per Cent of Increase and Decrease 

-Determining Taxes on Goods 

-Determining Salaries 

-Auditing Check Book Stubs 

-Bank Reconciliation- Statement 

-Borrowing Money to Take Advantage of a Discount 

-Installment Selling 

"Taking Inventory 

- Ba la nee Shee t 

-Profit and Loss Statement 

-Determining the'Cost of Goods Sold 

"Determining Pay-Roll 

"Preparing Bank Deposit Slips 

"Handling Exchanges of Merchandise 

"Change- Making 

-Employee Selling Costs 

"Invoice Terms 

"Ope n- to- Buy 

-Stock Turnover Rate 

-Multiple Pricing 


JUDGING: 1. Winners will be determined based upon highest number of correct answers. 

2. In case of a tie: Ties will be broken by dividing the total number of 
correc t answers by the total number of problems attempted . 

ENTIRES: Shall be limited to one contestant from each local chapter. 
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MATHEMATICS OF DISTRIBUTION 


SAMPLE PROBLEMS 

1. 6.3f / 691^145 


2. 36^ less 12-6/8 


3: ^$127 is vhat percent of $238? 


4. Figure the total, including Washington State sales tax. 

2 tubes toothpaste (3 $.39; 3 tubes shaving cream (3 $.69 
1 bottle Cod Liv/er Oil @ $1.85; 1 fingernail brush 
(a $.29; 1 hot water bottle (? $2.49. 


5. A merchant purchased aluminum screen doors at $37.35., 
If he plans to sell them at a markup of 33-l/37o of the 
cost, what will the selling price of the doors be? 


6. Determine the cost prices given the following list 
price and trade discount: ^ $5,000 less 307o, 107o, 27o. 


7. How many shirts can be made from 12-3/8 yds. 'of 
flannel if it takes 1^ yds. per shirt? 


8. Merchandise invoiced at $1,086.30 is purchased in 
February at terms 2/10 E.O.M. net 30. 

a. What is the final date on which the bill must 
be paid? 

b. What is the date by which the bill must be paid 
to get the discount? 

c. Flow many days were allowed before discount date? 


9, Find the average inventory: t 

April 1--.$14,602; April 15--$12,\^5; April 30--$15,105 = $^ 


10, As a birthday gift, Ted Arvin bougot an electric frying 
pan for his mother at $2.95 down and 5 monthly payments 
of $4.50 each. Had Ted had the cash, the pan would have 
cost him only $22.95. What yearly rate of interest did 

Ted have to pay on t^is purchase? = % 

11, A hardware store had $180,000 in merchandise on hand on 
January 1, and $174,962 in goods on hand December 31. 
If the store^ bought $489,600 worth of goods during the 

year, what was the cost of the merchandise sold? ' = $ 


12. A manufacturer closed out model F-17 of his floor lamps 
and offered them to dealers at a trade discount rate of 
66-2/37o off the list price of $57.36. How much would a 
merchant have to pay for each of these lamps? = $ 

13. If inventory at retail totaled $50,000 on February 1, 
$65,000 on July 31 and $56,000 on January 31, what 

was the yearly stock turnover if sales were $143,750? = 


14. Mr. Wiley was a partner in a business enterprise that 
made a profit of $120,000 last year. His share was 
3/20 of this amount. If Mr. Wiley saved 2/9 of his 
share and used the remainder for living expenses, 
how much did he save last year? = $ 
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Title: SALES DEMONSTRATION 

HARD LINE, SOFT LINE, INTANGIBLES 

Type: A Student Demonstration 

Level: State and National 

Awards: State * Trophies - 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Place Winners 

I State Honor Awards - 4th and 5th Place 

\ Winners 
\ Honorable Mention Ribbons - 6th Place 

\ Winners 

. . ' \ 

National Trophies - 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Place Winners 



SALES DEMONSTRATION: HARD GOODS-SOFT GOODS" INTANGIBLES 


PURPOSE: To enable the student to use his knowledge of good selling techniques 
by performing a sales demonstration. 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS: 


1. There are three (3) sections of the Sales Demonstration Contest-- 
Hard Goods; Soft Goods; Intangibles. 

2. All three sections of the Sales Demonstration Contest will be con- 
; ducted at the same t ime . 

3. Each contestant is to bring his own merchandise and the related 
items for the contest to the conference. 

4. Nothing will be provided by the Conference Committee for the con- 
test except a table to be used as a counter. 

5- Money and sales slips will not be used in the contest, 

6- The pt:oducts to be demonstrated will be announced at least six 
weeks prior to the State Leadership Conference.. The product 
announcemen^t will specify the product class only-^camera , radio, 
men's and women's apparel, blankets, etc. --and vill not limit 
the contestant as to type , brand , etc . 

7. In the Soft Goods and Hard Goods sections of the contest, the 
specific item to be sold by the contestant^ must ac tua 1 ly sell 
for $50 or less, and the retail prices of the related items 
shall total $50 or less. 

8. In the Intangible section of the contest, 'there will be no 
dollar limit on the specific item. Also, there will be r;o 
related items in the Intangible section o^-LtLe__S-ales Demonstra- 
t ion Con te s t . } 

y 

9. In all sections, each initial sale must be less than 10 minutes 
in length, 

10. The customer will be a person familiar with the merchandise or 
service, 

% 

11. Each demonstrator (contes tant) ' in each section will sell to the 
same customer. 

12. The customer will do no planning of the demonstration with tlie 
contestants. 
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13. No notes, prop, brochures, film strips, or material of any kind-- 
other than the labels, price tags, and information cards normally 
attached to the merchandi se--may be used in the Soft' Goods and 
Hard Goods sections of the contest. 

This same rule will also apply to the Intangible section of the con- 
test excep t , paper materials such as pictures, charts and brochures 
may bemused . 
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Contestants in each section will be assigned demonstration posi- 
tions at random. 


JUDGING: 1. There will be 3 judges for each section of the Sales Demonstration 
Contest. The customer will not be a judge. 

2. There will be preliminaries in each section as needed, depending 
on the number of contestants. 

3. The Intangible contestant will not be rated by the judges concern- 
ing SUGGESTION SELLING since there will be no related item. 

( 

4. If preliminaries are necessary, the top six contes tant-e^or top two 
from each preliminary of a given section (whichever is the larger 
number) will appear before different judges in the finals. 

5. The winners in each section will be those scoring the most total 
points in their section when all the judges' scores are added to- 
gether. 

6. If finals are necessary, they will be regulated in the same manner ^ 
as the preliminaries. 

ENTRIES: Shall be limited to one contestant in each of the three sections from 
each local chapter. (A total of 3 entries per chapter.) 
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SALES DEMONSTRATION RATING SHEET 


CONTESTANT 


CHAPTER 


MERCHANDISE 


Directions: 1. Fill out a separate rating sheet for each contestant- 

2. Please circle one (1) number behind each point listed. 

3. Total the points that have been circled and record at 
bottom. t 


APPROACH 


a . 

c . 


Alertness 
S incer i ty 

Approached the cus.tomer correctly for ,.the selling 
situation 

Used an appropriate greeting 


10 


PRESENTATION 

a. Was presentation clear? 

b. Were benefits shown? 

c. Was customer given an opportunity to talk and ask 
questions? ^ 

d. Was sufficient merchandise information given? . 

e. Was presentation too rapid or too slow? 

HANDLING OBJECTIONS 

a. Was each objection answered? 

b. Was tact iised in handling objections? 

c. Was customer given an opportunity to voice 
objections? 

VOICE 

a. Was volume too Ipud or too soft? ^ 

b. Was voice clear? 

c. Was tone \)aried or monotonous? 


20 18 


16 14 12 


'20 18 16 14 12 


10 


7" 


CLOSE 

a. Was close smooth and natural? 


^b. Did contestant take advantage of opportunities 
to close? 

r 

SUGGESTION SELLING 

a. Was this a smooth and natural part of the sale?" 

b. Did contestant select a proper related item to 

suggest? 

c. Was the timing proper for the suggestions of a 
related item? 


20 18 16 14 12 


20 18 16 14 12 


TOTAL POINTS 


SPECIAL REMARKS: 


Title: AREA OF DISTRIBUTION MANUAL 

Type: Research and manual preparation 

Level: Sta\^e and National 

Awards: State 


Nat ional 


Trophies - Ist^ 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 
State Project Awards - 4th and 5th Place 
Winners 

Honorable Mention Ribbons - 6th Place 
Winners 

Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place 
Winners 
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AREA OF DISTRIBUTION MANUAL 


PURPOSE : 


SUBsJECT: 


To give experience in searching out and collecting information on an aSrea 
or phase of distribution and putting it into a practical form to achieve 
the purpose for which the manual is being written'. 

Manual may be on one of th"e broad areas of distribution, such as retail- 
ing, wholesaling, or service; a phase of these broad areas, such as super- 
market operation, regional sfiopping areas; '^r, an activity within one of 
these broad areas, such as fashion, credit, personnel, advertising, etc. 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS: 


V 


4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
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1. Manual must be limited to a maximum of 100 pages. ' ' 

2. The title page table of contents, glossary, introduction, summary, 
etc. will be considered as part of the manual in determining the 
.100 pages maximum. 

3. A page will consist of one sheet of pTaper (^!' x, 11" or smaller) 
containing any typed, printed, written, photographed, illustrated 

^or prepaid material presented on one side. 

Manual must be typed or in ink. ' < 

Manual must be contained in not more than one official three-ring 
DECA Notebook in, unaltered form. 

Both art work and pictures will be acceptable as illustrations. 

Purpose of manual must appear in the' Pre^ce. 

'8. If the material is presented in sheet protectors, both sides of the 
sheet protector must be used (therefore, two pages will be presented 
in one sheet protector) . 

9. Manual must be the work of the individual student. 

10. Grades and awards received locally should not appear on the manual. 

11. A smaj-l typed card in a plaia, sealed envelope must be securely 
attached to the inside back -cover, giving the following inf orma t ion : - 

a. Title of manual 

b. Name of student ^ 

c. Name of Chapter 

d'. Name of Coordinator 

e. Name of School 

f. Name of City 

Student's name and school must not appear at any other place in the 
manual. 

12. Manuals must be received by the Conference Committee two (2) weeks 
prior to the beginning of the conference. 
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13. The aatKor of the manual is to prfipare"200 one-page summary sheets 
and they are to be brought to the conference. (They are not to be 
pre-mailed to the State Office.) . . 

NOTE : Project manuals will be carefully screened and bhose not " 
meeting the .above specifications will be elitninated before 
judfiing begins . 


JUDGING : 1 . 

2. 

' .3. 


Manuals to be judged will be * identified by number only. 

The identification card on the manual will be replaced by a card 
carrying a number^, this same number to be entered on the identi- 
fication card. 

TH^ identification cards Will then be filed confidentially uati^ 
judging is complelted, at which time they will be referred to for 
the names of winners. 


4. Judging shall be done 'by representatives from the field of distri- 
bution, preferably from merchandising, advertising, and management. 


ENTRIES: Entries shall be limited to one Area of Distriblit ion Manual from each 
loc^l chapter. 


ERIC 
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AREA OF DISTRIBUTION MAMJAL RATING SHEET' 


ENTRY NO. , 


. . ' TITlSfe OF MANUA L. ' " 

^ \ 

Directions: 1. Fill out*a separate rating sheet for each manual. 

2, Circle one number behind each main point. 

3, Total the numbers that have been circled. 


1, INSIDE COVER: Title is indicative of business ' 
or area of distribution; inside cover appearance 
creates immediate interest. 


2. INTRODUCTION and /or PREFACr: Indica_tes^ purpose 
of manual; indicates import^ance of area of dis- 
tribution to 'the customers served and the com- 
munity. 

3« PREPARATION: Education; training; experience. 
^ (How much and where to get it.) 

4.^ NATURE OF"^ BUSINESS : Qualifications of manage- 
ment aind employees; career opportunities; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages; functions; who 
served. 


4 3 
4 3 


V 
1 


10 


JOBS: KiiKis ; work done; wotking conditions 
pay; security; advancement; etc. 


10 


6. OPERATION: Establishing business; financing; 
organization; legal considerati6ns ; record 
kee,ping and control, etc. 


10 


7. POLICIES AND PROCEDURES: Merchandising; pro- 
motion; personnel selection and training; 

services; etc^ . " 10 9 8 7 6 

8. IMPORTANCE TO THE ECONOMY, ^ 10 9 8 7 6 


9. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND GLOSSARY: Accuracy; com- 
pleteness . 

10. EFFECTIVENESS OF ILLUSTRATIONS GRAPHS ,-^ 
TABLES, Etc. . . ^ 


10 


2 


11. SPELLING, GRAMMAR, CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 
APPEARANCE, etc. - 


10 


^1^12. GENERAL -USABILITY and PRACTICALITY OF MANUAL: 
Written and organized so an interested indi- 
vidual can^find and use all inforriiation neces- 
sary to understand the specific area of dis- 
tribution. 


10 


Special Remarks : 


> 


TOTAL POINTS 
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.Title: MERCHANDISE INFORMATION MANUAL 

Type: Research and manual preparation 

r 

Level: State and^NationaJ 

Awards: State Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 

State Project Awards - 4th and 5th Place 
Winners 

Honorable Mention Ribbon - 6th Place 
^ Winners 

Na t ional Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place 

Winners 
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MERCHANDISE INl'ORMATIQN MANUAL 


\ 


To [^ive Gxperienco in searching out and collecting merchandise infor- 
mation, organizing such pftaterlal, and putting it into a practical form 
for use on the job. 

Manual must be on a spec if ic item of merchandise and not one brand^or 
one material. (EXAMPLE: A manual on men's shirts would not be coni*^ 
.fined to just Arrow shirts or nylon shirts.) 

1» Manual must be limited to a maximum of 100 pages. 

2. The ,title page, table of contents, glossary, introduction, summary, 
etc. will be considered as part of the manual in determining the 
100 page maximum. 

3. A p^age will consist of one sheet of paper (8^*' X 11" or smaller) 
containing any typed, printed, written, photographed, illustrated 
or prepared material presented on one side. 

4. Manual must be typed or in ink. 

5. Manual must be contained in not m'ore than one gl^fi^x^al three -^ing 
DECA Notebook in an unaltered form. 

6. Eoth art work and pictures will be acceptable as illustrations. 

7. Purpose of manual must appear in the Preface. 

/ 

8. If the materxal is presented \n sheet protectors, both sides of the 
sheet piotector must be used (therefore, two pages will be presented 
in one sheet pro^tector). 

♦ 

9o Manual must be the work of the individual student, 

10, Grades and awards received locally should not appear on the manual. 

11. A small typed card in a plain, sealed envelope must be securely 
attached to the inside back cover, giving the following information: 

a. Title of manual ' ^ . 

b. Name of student 
cf^ Name of Chapter 

d . Wqme of Coordinator 

e. Name of School 

f . Name of City 

Student's name and school must not appear at any other place in the 
manual. 

12 Manuals must be received by the Conference Committee two (2) weeks 
prior teethe beginning- of the conference. 
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13. The ^uthor of the manual is to prepare 200 one-page summary sheets i 
and^' they are to be brought to the conference. (They are not to be 
pre-mailed to the State Office) . 

NOTE : Project manuals wilT be carefully screened and those not 

meeting the above specifications will be eliminated before 
judging begins . 

. JUDGING: 1. Manuals to be judged will be identified by number only. 

< 2. The identification card on the manual will be replaced by a card 

carrying a number, this same number to be entered on the identifi- ^ 
ca t ion card . 

' . 3. The identification cards will then be filed confidentially until 

judging is completed, at which time they will be referred to for 
the' names of the winners . 

4. Judging shall be done by representatives from the field of distri- 
bution, preferably from merchandising,^ advertising, and management. 


ENTRIES: 'Entries shall be limited to one merchandise manual from each local 
chap ter . 

i 




MJilRCHANDISE INFORMATION MANUAL RATING SHEET 


ENTRY NO, 


TITLE OF MANUAL 


Directions: 1. Fill out a separate rating sheet for each manual, 

2. Circle one (1) number behind each main point. 

3. Total the numbers that have^ been circled. 


1. INSIDE COVER: Title is indicative of merchandise; 
inside cover appearance creates immediate interest. 5 

2. INTRODUCTION and/or PREFACE: Indicates purpose of 
manual; indicates importance of- mdse. knowledge to 
customer, salesperson ^,n„(3_.^.tore (accurate, complete, 
unde r s t-iindable) . 5 

3. MERCliANDISE INFORMATION: Tells what product is, 
wh^i uses it, purposes for which used, how used, 
oviLstanding features, colors, styles, sizes 
available, how used with other "products , etc. 20 

4. SELLING THE MERCHANDISE: Tells how to present the 
features of the product as benefits to the cus- 
tomer as salesperson goes through various steps 

of the sale (approach, presentation of mdse., 
meeting objections, closing the sale, suggestion 
selling) . 20 

5. DISPLAYING AND ADVERTISING THE MERCHANDISE: Media 
u\ed , most effective media used, examples and 

illlus t rat ions o 10 


18 16 14 12 


18 16 14 ' 12 


SUMMARY AND j^ENERAL INFORMATION: Manufacture; 
common ques^tions asked; answers to questions; etc, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND GLOSSARY: Accuracy; complete- 
ness. 


1. 


8. EFFECTIVENESS OF ILLUSTRATIONS, CHARTS, GRAPHS, 
TABLES, etCc 

9. SPELLING, GRAMMAR," CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 
APPEARANCE, etc. 

10. GENERAL USABILITY AND PRACTIGALITY OF MANUAL: 
The manual should be written and organized so 
that a ne^ salesperson, unfamiliar with the. 
merchandise, can find and use the information 
necessary to sell the. product. 


10 
10 


10 


9 8 7 6 

9 8 7 6 


8 7. 


TOTAL POINTS 


SPECIAL REMARKS 
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Title: CRKATIVE MARKETING PROJECT 

Type: Research and documentation 

Level: State. and National 

Awards: State Trophies - 1st, 2nd & 3rd Place 

winners 

Na t iona 1 Regiona 1 Winners (Nat ionwide) 

$100.00 

Na t iona 1* Winners 
$500.00 


CREATIVE MARKETING PROJECT 


To develop in students an analytical and creative approach to the 
marketing process, to actively eagap^e students in the marketing 
activity of their community and Lo provide an opportunity for 
experienced executives to guide and help the marketing 'leaders 
of tomorrow. 

Chapters may undertake either an Activity or a Research project. 

An Ac t i V i t y project is completed within the school year and results 
in a measurable improvement in the economy of the community , s ta te - 
or nation. This improvement may be increased sales, better services, 
more employment, increased income, better shopping facilities, etc. 

A Research project is a study in the marketing field, planned, con- 
ducted and reported by a DECA Chapter, the use of which would 
measurably improve the economy of the community, state or nation. 
Such a project might concernJj|iLtself vith finding new markets for r 
local products, promoting the community's resources, increasing 
the trade area of facilities, etc. 

The Creative Marketing Project is sponsored by the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America in cooperation with Sales & Marketing 
Executives-International . It is designed to encourage DECA, Chapter 
members to recognize marketing as a force for the economic and 
social good of the community. 

Because the Creative Marketing Project is sponsored by DECA and 
SMEI, it is highly desirable that it be conducted jointly with j 
SMEI members acting as advisors and consultants. .Where this is ^ 
impractical due to distance, or in areas where there are no SMEI 
Clubs, or in certain other circumstances, the project may be 
conducted solely by the DECA^' Chapter . 

The chapter president and advisor should contact a local SMEI 
officer or the chairman of the Youth Educa t ion Commi ttee of the 
nearest Sales & Marketing Executives International Club at the 
beginning of the school year. 

1. Project must be limited to a maximum of 100 pages. 

2. The title page, table of contents, glossary, introduction, 
summary, etc. will be considered as partof the project in 
determining the 100 page maximum. 

3. A page will consist of one sheet of paper (8V ^ or smaller) 
containing any typed, printed, written, photographed j illustrated 
or prepared material presented on one side . 

4. Project must be typed or in ink. ^ 

5. Project must be contained in not more than one official three- 
ring DECA Notebook in an unaltered form. 
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f) . Both art. work and pictures will he acceptable as illustrations... 

7. Purpose of project must appear in ^he Preface. 

8. If the material is presented in sheet protectors, both sides 
of the sheet protector must be used (therefore, two pages will 
be presented in one sheet protector)'. 

9. Project must be the work of theJjJ/DECA Chapter and its members. 

10. Grades and awards received locallv should not appear on the 
m'anua 1 , ^ 

11. A small typed car'cl in a plain sealed en ve lope must be securely 
attaclied to the inside back cover, giving the following informa- 
tion': 

a. Title of Project ^ 

b. Name of Chapter 

c . Name of Coordinator 

d. Name-'of School 

e. Name of City 

Identification of school or chapter must not appear at any other 
|)lace in the project report. 

12. Project manuals must be received by^ the Conference Committee 
two (2) weeks prior to the beginning of the conference. 

13. Each chapter will be responsible for supplying 400 copies of a 
project summary of their entry. The project summairy format 

is illustrated. The Chapter's Project Summary will be placed 
with the entry during its display at the conference, 

NOTE: Project manuals will be carefully screened and those not 

meeting the above specifications will be eliminated before 
- . judging begins . 

1. Project manuals will be identified to be judged by number only, 

2. The identification card on the manual will be replaced by a card 
carrying a number, this same number to be entered on the identi- 
fication card. 

3. The identification cards will then be filed confidentially 
until jud.ging is completed, at which time they will be referred 
to for the names of winners. 

4. Judges will consider neatness and accuracy in spelling. If 
possible, confine data, tables, charts, samples, etc., in an 

, appendix separated from the text. Also, be sure to include 

a summary of the findings, or a cone lesion. Show how the pro- 
ject was or will be used, if an Activity project; how it could 
he used if a Research project. 

Entries shall be limited to one Creative'-Marketing Project from 
each chapter. 
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CRKATIVE MARKETING PROJECT RATING SHEET 


ENTRY NO. TITLE OF PROJECT 


Directions: 1. Fill out a* separate rating sheet for each manual. 

2. Circle one numher- hehind each main point, 

3. Total the numbers that .have been circled. 


ORIGINALITY _^ 

TOP IC : Is subject or problem of current interest? 

Future interest? 10 9 8 7 6 5 

METHOD : Any innovations in questionnaire or interview 

metliods? 10 9 8 7 6 5 

PRESENTATION : Does it shov creativity? Imagination? 

Languat;e lively? Show interest in Project? 10 9 8 7 6 5 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONTRIBUTION ' 

APPLICATION : Is it clearly indicated? (If Research 

Project, is there a real need?) 10 9 8 7 6 5 

LOGIC : Is there enough data to validate the appli-«j;>=' 

cation? Are alternatives possible? Suggested? 10 9 8 7 6 5 

COMPARATIVE VALUE : Is the application practical? 

Does it benefit fev or many? Ordinary or extra- ^ 
ordinary benefit? ^ 10 9 8 7 6 5 

TECHNIQUE 

METHOD : Is it sound? (Would you have chosen this 

method for this topic?) 10 9 8 7 6 5 

DQCUME^/^TATION : Enough? Well organized? Appropriate 

to topic? 10 9 8 7 6 5 

EFFORT : Involve adequate number of students? Rea- 
sonable number of hours? Evidence of planning? 10 9 8 7 6 5 

/' 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS : Is it neat? Spelling and 
grammar correct? Carefully presented? 10 9 8' 7 6 ■ 5 


/ 


TOTAL POINTS: 


SPECIAL REMARKS: 


/ 
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Oil Industry 




Service Industry 


Variety Store 



Fbod Industry 


Home Furnishings 




Specialty Store 


Department Store 


Title: INDIVIDUAL STUDIES IN MARKETING 

Type: Research and Documentation 

Level: State and National 

Awards: State 


Na t ional 


Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place 
Winners 

Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place 
VJinners 


STUDIES IN MARKETING 


To improve, expand or evaluate marketing principles and practices 
in a selected indust;ry of the business economy and to provide an 
'opportunity iior individual study and research by a Distributive 
Education student in his career objective area. 

Each DECA member participating in this program must have an Advisory 
Committee with a minimum of three (3) members. The chairman must be 
a businessman from the industry area ot the student's project or 
care^ objective. 

The Chapter Advisor serves as an ex-officio member. School Adminis- 
trators should be encouraged to serve on the committee. The purpose 
of the Advisory Committee is to serve as a consulting group. 

Three meetings are recommended with the first being an orientation 
to the Program and consideration of project topics; the second, a \ 
progress report; the third, an evaluation of-^ the Study. During the 
course of conducting the project, the stude nt may find . it necessary "* 
to consult with members of his committee individually. 

After orientation by tHe Chapter Advisor, the student will select 
his Ad visory 'Commit te/e . Upon forming this committee, call the 
f irs t ^mee t ing , Primary purpose is to orient the committee in its 
functions, to re view sugges ted project topics, to learn of other 
possible topics the committee feels would be appropriate, and to 
make final selection of a topic. 

Next, prepare a rough draft of the written materials that wilt be 
necessary to obtain" the data needed for the study. Have one or 
two members of this committee review the materials for possible 
suggestions. After the^ prel iminary draft of materials has been 
approved and sufficient copies made for the research, the student 
x^ill then devote whatever time is necessary to compiling the 
inf ormat ion . 

The student may wish to meet with his Advisory Committee to make 
a progress report and to seek information on how best to prepare 
the materials to enable the industry involved to secure maximum 
benef it, " 

Following the specifications for the project, the student will 
compile the documentation. The documentation should be presented 
to the Advisory Comrfiittee for its evaluation of the project, 

Oil Industry / 

F<iod Industry * \ 

Service Industry 

Home Furnishings Industry 

Var^-iety Store Merchandising 

Specialty Store Merchandising ^ 

Department Store Merchandising | 
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SPECIFI- 1. Study must be limited to a maximum of 100 pages. Q 

CATIONS: 

2. The title page, table of contents, glossary, introduction, 
summary, etc. will be considered as part of the study in 
determining' the 100 p^ge maximum. 

'3. A page will^ consist of one sheet of paper (8^" X 11" or smatller) 
containing any typed, printed, written, photographed, illustrated 
or prepared material presented on one side. 

4. S^udy must be typed or in ink. , 

5. Study must be contji^ined in not more than one official three- 
ring DECA Noteberfik in an unaltered form, 

6. Both art work and pictures will be acceptable as illustrations. - 

7. If the material is presented in sheet protectors, both sides 
Qf the sheet protector must be used (therefore, two pages will 
be presented in one sheet protector). 

8. Project must be the*work of the student. 

^ 9. Studies in Marketing Manual^ should include the following: 

,(a) A first page which includes: 

(1) Title of Project 

(2) ^Name .of Student 

(3) Name of -Chapter 

(4) Name of School 

(5) City and State 

(6) Industry Area of Project ^ 
(b) T-^le of contents . ■ ^ ' 

^ (c) Statement of purpose of the project 

(d) Reasons for selecting the project 

(e) Scope of the project 

(f) Explanation of procedures 

(g) Evidence, data and statistics 

(h) Results, recommendations and/or conclusions of project 
by the S'tuden t 

(i) Resulting benefits to the selected marketing (geographical) 
area ^ 

^ (j) Resulting benefits to the industry involved 

(k) Evaluation of project by Advisory Committee Chairman 

(1) Roster and identity of Advisory Committee 

(m) Details of Advisory Commit tee involvement 
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10. Grades and awards received locally should not appear on the manual 

11. Studies in Marketing manuals must be received by the Conference 
Committee two (2) weeks prior to the beginning of the conference, 

^ 

12. The author of the manual is to prepare 400 one-page summary 
sheets and they are to be brought to the conference. ^These 
are/^ not to be pre-mailed to the State Office.) 

NOTE ; Manuals will be carefully screened' and those not meeting 

the above specifications will be eliminated before, judginf^ 
begins , 

Entries in one industry area will be -jijdged by businessmen ""from 
that industry, thus seven groups of judges will participate. 

First, second, jand third place State, Awards will be given in each of 
the seven industry areas. 


Each local chapter will be allowe'd to submit one entry in each of 
the seven industry areas of the program. 
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STUDIES IN MARKETI'NG RATING SHEET 
ENTRY NO. TITLE OF MANUAL . 


INDUSTRY AREA OF PROJECT 

Directions: 1. Fill out a^separate rating sheet for each manual. 
2. Circle one number behind each main point. 
^ 3. Total the numbers^ that have been circled . 


ORIGINALITY AND PURPOSE : Does the project show 
evidence of originality? Does the project follow v 
through with the initial purposes as expressed? 


20 18 16. , 14 


12 


10 


DEPTH OF STUDY : Does the project show evidence 
of initiative and creativity in seeking suffi- 
cient material, data, and/or evidence in con- 
ducting the project and working to^^ard some 
conclusion? 


20 18 16 T4 12 10 


DOCUMENTATION, ORGANIZATION & PRESENTATLON : 
Does the material presented clearly shov evi- 
dence that substantiates the conclusions? Is 
material and data in logical order? Does the 
material and data contribute to the under- 
standing of the project? 


40 


35 30 25 20 


15 


BENEFIT TO THE SELECtED MARKETING INDUSTRY : 
Will the industry involved benefit as a direct 
result of this project? Will the selected 
marketing area benefit as a result of this 
project? 


20 18 


16 


14 12 


10 


TOTAL POINTS 


SPECIAL REMARKS: 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is important that a local chapter of the Post Se^condary Division of the Wash- 
ington Association of the Distributive Education Clubs of America be successful 
in i ts act ivi ties , This is" true because the program of chapter activities carried 
on at^the local level is the most important phase of the entire structure of DECA. 
Why? Because: 

1. Both the State and National organizatjions'js^originated from the grass 
roots of isolated, individual, local chap tigers-. 

2. It is at the local level that the greatest amount of paember partici- 
pation takes place. ^ 

3. Both the State and National^organizatJLons ar^ dependent upon the lo- 
cal chapters. The total organizational chart should be viewed as a 
pyramid with the local chapters providing the firm foundation that 
supports the State Association which, in turn, is one of the blocks 
supporting National DECA. Autl^ority passes from local to State and 
from State to National. 

However, success in chapter activities is more than a statement of fact. Success 

is evaluated by finding out at the end of the year whether your chapter has truly 

served the purposes of DECA. Will your chapter activities: 

'>Dev.elop Leadership in the Field of Distribution? 

Develop a sense of individual responsibility? 

Provide opportunities for intelligent career choice in 
' ^ d is tr ibut ion? 

Allow practical application of Distributive Education through 
competition? 

Encourage use of ethical practices in business? ^ 

Allow opportunity to apprec ia te and implement the unenforceable ^ 
obligations of cit izensh ip? 

Provide for men ta 1 and phys ica 1 hea 1 th through satis fa ctory social 
and recrea t ional activities? 


if . 
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Engender a healthy respect for education? 

Create and nurture an understanding of our free competitive 
enterprise system? ^ \ 

Develop an appreciation of civic and social obligations of 
those engaged in distribution? 


The answer is a prp^mmd YES , provided the six essej/(tial elements of a good lo- 
cal chapter are present: ^ 


^--Interested members. 
--Capable officers and^' leaders . 
--A challenging prog^ram of work. 


--Distributed responsibility shared b,y all members. 
--Proper eqi/ipment and records . 

--A knowledge of W-DECA on the part of every member. 



3 POST SECONDARY DIVISION 
WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA 


HISTORY / 

-'TV 

The existence of a Post Secondary Division of W-DECA developed and grew as 
the post-secondary schools ini t ia ted „ Dis tr ibut ive Education Programs. Starting 
in 1958 representatives from mid-management programs within the state attended 
the State Readership Conference of the High School Divisifcn of W-DECA. By 1961 
the first two post-secondary or mid -management chapters were established. This 
took place when- the Post Secondary Division was established and Yakima Valley 
College and Columbia Basin College of P^sco received their charters and fttecame 
affiliated with W-DECA. . The first official constitution for the Post Secondary 
Division was drawn up by Yakima and Columbia Basin and passed in March, 1962. 

The Post Secondary Division of W-DECA was, one of the first such divisions 
'in the United States. It automatically received recognition at the national 
level due to the enthusiasm and activities of its members. However, the member- 
ship remained small for some years and the delegates of the ^'ost Secondary Divi- 
sion held their State Leadership activities with the Hi^h School Division. 

Between 1961 and 1969 the membership grew from less than thirty members to 
over 600 members and in 1966 the first separate Post Seconda^ State Leadership 
Conference was held in Yakima. In 1969 there were over 14 chapters, and over^ 
200 delegates were in attendance at the Seventh Annual State Leadership Confer- 
ence of Washington DECA . ' < 

Due to the rapid growth in membership and geographic location of chapters, 
the number of state officers was expanded so that there would be a regional co- 
'^vord ina ting chairman in that region of the State iTot rece iving * repre«en ta t ion on 
th^ Executive Council by the position of President or Vice President. In 1969 
th^ Constitution and By-Laws were amended creating an Eastern Vice President and 
a tJ.estern Vice President of^thp^Post Secondary Division. 

The W-DECA Post Secondary Division has become identified on its own^erits 
due to the program of activities its officers and members have deve loped through 
the years and it' is still one of the leading Pos t. Secondary Divisions at the na- ' 
tional level. 

/ ^ 

ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 

The Washington Stat,^ Asspciation of DECA exists due to its charter granted 
it by National DECA. In addition, the association exists because of the support 
it receives from the State Director of Distributive Education. The State Direct- 
or is in the end responsible for the activities of the organi^feation and its pro- 
gress. However, the State Director confers^with his staff as^ is indicated in the 
organization chart by the dotted line between the State DE Director and the State 
DE Supervisor. In addition, the Director has assigned an individual to be responsi- 
ble for State DECA activities. This person is called the W-DECA State Advisor, 
formerly called the State Club Sponsor. The State Advisor is a member of the State 
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Staff and serves as the representative of the State Director of Distributive 
Education^on all matters pertaining to DECA and affecting the State Division 
of Distributive Education. Some of the duties and responsibilities of the 
State Advisor are to: 

1. Ensure that the student leadership of the Post Secondary Division 

of W-DECA is maintained by duly elected officers in accordance with ■ 
the constitution and by-laws, 

2. Organize and direct annual leadership conferences for post secondary 
students, available to all W-DECA members who meet its attendance 
criteria . 

3. Consult with the State Director of Distributive Educa-ty^n in the 
deve lopmen t of significant policy and proced ura 1 inno^ t ions . 

4. Promote DECA and its philosophy and ideals throughout the State's 
business, industrial, governmental, and educational communities. 

5. Maintain an open line of communication with national headquarters 
and where applicable, with representatives* of National DECA head- 

. \ quarters . a 

6. Act as Washington State's representative member of DECA, INC. and 
consult with the State Director of DE on national and regional trends 
and proposals . 

7. Help and advise in the organization and coordination of inter-chapter 
meetings within localized geographic areas, involving both teacher- 
coordinators and DECA members. 

You will note in the chart that the Post Secondary Division consists of two 
groups, an adult group and a student group. The student group is represented by 
the Board of Directors which consists of one duly elected or appointed student 
representative from each local W-DECA chapter plus the W-DECA State Officers. It 
is the responsibility of the Board of Directors to vote on all recommendations con- 
r cerning policiess procedures and activities of the Post Secondary Division brought 
before them. Those maj)ters or recommendations receiving the approval of the Board 
of Directors concerning revisions of the Constitution and/or By-Laws are then vot- 
ed upon by the Votii?fg Delegates from each chapter. The number of voting delega1^es> 
a chapter has is expressed in the Constitution and By-Laws for the Post Secondary 
Divis ion . ' 

It"^>-.a^so the .re^ons ibiliey of the Board of Directors to see to it that ' 
the W-DECA St^te Offlicdrs of ^th!e4r division fulfill their responsibilities after 
having been diily el^tjd by the Vot ing , Delega tes at the State Leadership Conference < 

The Executive Council consists of nine state officers, five of whom are duly 
elected ^and four of- wHom are appointed by the W-DECA President. Those members of 
the Executive Council Vho are elected to office are: President, Wes terjs-^^ional 
Vice Pres ident ,^E^s tern Regional Vice President, Recording Secretary, and Treasurer, 
The four state officers of the council who are appointed by the President are: 
Parliamentarian, Reporter, Historian, and Corresponding Secretary. 
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The Executive Council,, represents the Board of Directors and in turn the lo- 
cal chapters and their members in matters concerning the operation of the State 
Association. Members of /the Executive Council may make recommendations concern- 
ing policy and procedures of the Post Secondary Division of W-DECA. However, all 
recommendations of the Executive Council will be passed upon by the Board of Di- 
rectors and in turn by the Voting Delegates when necessary. 

All recomijiendat ions , as approved by the student group, ^re reviewed by the 
W-DECA Advisory Committee before officially being adopted. The W-DECA Advisory 
C'ommittee consists of a chairman, outgoing member, and incoming member. In addi- 
tion, the State Director of Distributive Education and the, W-DECA State Advisor 
are members of this Committee and other professional DE Staff members are ex-, 
officio members. Members of the Advisory Committee, other than the State Direc- 
tor and the State Advisor, are appointed by the State Director to serve a three 
year term. Each appointed member serves as an Incoming Member his first year, 
Chairman his second^ year, and as the Outgoing Member his third year. All mem- 


bers appointed must, be teacher-cqprd ina tors who are also local chapter advisorsj^ 
Consultants may be appointed to the committee from the field of d i^ tr ibut itTR". 

The Advisory Committee also represents cne local chapter advisors -^nd re- 
views recommendations by the chapter advisors concerning any of the areas^of the 
W-DECA program of youth act ivities . J^In addition, the Advisory Committee may 
meet with representatives of three organizations.' These organizations include 
WADET (Washington Association of Distributive Education Teachers), WVA (Washing- 
ton Vocational Association) and the W-DECA Diamond Club Board which is made up of 
Diamond Club Members of the W-DECA Diamond Club. It is also the purpose of the 
"advisory groups" to make reconmienda t ions which will enhance W-DECA, ac t ivit ies . 

It is the purpose, of all individuals and group participants shown in the 

organization chart, to further the instructional value of W-DECA's program of 

youtlji activities in addition to fulfilling their duties as may be outlined in 
the Constitution, By-Laws, and W-DECA Handbook. 

^\ 

LOCAL CHAPTERS 

Below are shown local chapters and the year each became affiliated with the 
State Association of DECA. All of the chapters listed are not active but as of 
June, 1969, there were 14 active chapters of the Post Secondary Division of 



W-DECA. 


1961 


Columbia Basin Cpllege (Pasco) 
Yakima Valley College 


1962 ' 


Everett , Junior College 

Skagit Valley College (Mount Vernon) 


1963 

Clover Park Vocational-Technical Institute 


1964 


Big Bend Community College (Moses Lake) 
Edison Technical School (Seattle) 
Highline Qgminunity College 
Spokane SCommunity College 
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1965 

Green .River Community College (Auburn) 
Shoreline Community College 
Wenatchee Valley College 

1966 

Olympic Community College (Bremerton) 


1967 


/ 


Centralia^Community College * 
Walla Wall^a Community College 

1968 ^ ' 

Fort Steilacoom Community College (Lakewood) 

Grays Harbor College (Aberdeen) 

Peninsula College (Port Angeles) 


PAST W-DECA STATE OFFICERS 


1959-60 

Post Secondary Representa ti've 
Yakima Valley College - 


Robert Leingang, 


/ 


1960- 61 

Post Secondary Representative - Ron Cooper, 
Columbia Basin College, Pasco 

1961- 62 

President - Rod Bloom, Yakima Valley College 
Vice President - Ron Cooper, Columbia Basin College 
Secretary - Karen Cooper, Yakima Valley College 
Treasurer - Bob Reese, Yakima Valley College 

1962- 63 > ■ 

President - John Richardson, Columbia Basin College, Pasco 

Vice President - Roland Jones, Yakima Valley College (re- 
signed) Don Bottom, Columbia Basin College (appointed 
to serve unexpired term) . 

Secretary - Janet Otis, Columbia Basin College (resigned) 
Julie Caron, Columbia Basin College (appointed to serve 
unexpired term) . 

Treasurer - Toni Barr, Yakima Valley College (resigned) 
William Underwood, Yakima Valley College (appointed to 
serve unexpired term) . 

Parliamentarian - Bryan Nye, Yakima Valley College (resigned) 
Martha Bell, Yakima Valley College (appointed to serve un- 
expired term) . 

Historian - Les Jasper, Columbia Basin College (resigned) 
George Skannell , Columbia Basin College (appointed to 
serve unexpired term) . * 

Reporter Caroline Zeutenhorst, Yakima Valley College 

y V 


4^ 
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1963- 64 

President - Prestdn Brown, Yakima Valley College 
Vice President - John Firlotte, Everett Junior College 
Secretary - Julie Caron, Columbia Basin College, Pasco 
Treasurer - Keith Alderman, Yakima Valley College 
Parliamentarian - Ray Matteson, Columbia Basin College 
Historian - Joyce Coppersmith, Columbia Basin College 
Reporter - Frank Howell, Everett Junior College 

1964- 65 - ' . - 
President - Jeff Waidner, Yakima Valley College 

Vice President - Frank Sebens , Skagit Valley^College 
• (res igned) John Bockenmueh 1, Skagit Valley College 
(appointed to serve unexpired term) 
Recording Secretary - Teri Easterwood, Columbia Basin 
College 

Treasurer - Marilyn Londo , Evere 1 1 Junior Col lege 
Parliamentarian - Dick Nordness, Columbia Basin College 
Historian - Jim Hosach , C lover Park Education Center 
Reporter - Don Mahardy^ Everett Junior College 
Corresponding Secret^'Fy - Karfen Combs, Yakima Valley 
College . '" I 

1965- 66 

President - Mark Osborn, Highline College ' 
Vice President - Tom Schillar, Everett JuftiTor College 
Recording Secretary - Laura Wade, Highline College 
Treasurer - Mary Lou Turgeon, Columbia Basin College 
Par 1 iamentar ian - Dave Broce, Everett Junior College 
(' ' 

1966- 67 ' ' - 


President - Mike Smith, Highline College v 
Vice President - Paul Whitfield, Columbia Basin College 
Recording Secr*etary - Carolyn Soot, Shoreline College 
Treasurer - Pat McShane , Highline College 
Par 1 iamentar ian - Don Laufenberg, E ve re tt Junior College 
Reporter - Steve Hendricks, Green River Community College 
Corresponding^ Secretary - Doris Atwater, Highline Col lege 


1967-68 

President - Richard Anderson, Everett Community College 
Vice President - Gary Ehler, Green River Community College 
Recording Secretary - Sandee Rogers , Green River Community 
College 

Treasurer - Ron Cooper, Highline College 

Par 1 iamen tar ian - Scott Fras ier. Shoreline Community 

College . . 

His tor ian - Russe 1 Rob ins on , H igh Fine Ccrllegei 
Reporter - Sharlene Smith, Clover Park Education Center 
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1968-69 • 

President - Ray Shaw, Highline College 

Vice President - Tom Allen, Shoreline Community College 
Recording Secretary - Chris Stowe, Green River Community 
College 

Treasurer - Alv in -Fisher , Highline College (resigned) 

Lindsay Gilbreath, Everett Community College (appointed 
to serve unexpired term) • ^ 
Regional Coordinating Chairman - John Mosby, Wenatchee Valley 
V ^/ College ■ ^ . ^ , 

Parliamentarian Mike Buchanan, Shoreline Community College^ 
Historian - Linda Riley, Spokane (Community College 
Reporter - Margaret Lindauer, Clover. Park Education Center 
Corresponding Secretary - Marilyn North, Highline Colleg'e 


PAST NATIONAL DECA OFFICERS - POST SECONDARY DIVISION 4 

r960-61 


Western Region Representative - Rpbert Leingang, Yakima 
Valley College j 

1961- 62 

National Vice President - Ron- Co9^er, Columbia Basin 
College , Pasco 

1962- 63 * ^ 

National President - John R^i^chardson , Columbia Basin 
College , Pasco 

1963- 64 


National Secretary-Treasurer - Keith Alderman, Yakima 
Valley CoJJ^'^e 

1964- 65 

Nationa^l President - John Firlotte, Everett Junior College 

1965- 66 


Na tional We s tern Regional Vice President - Mar ilyn Londo , 
Everett Junior College 

1966-67 ' N 


* Na tional Pres ident - Mark Osborn, Highline College 

National Wes terrv Regional Vice President - Tom Schillar, 
Everett Juni^or^ College , 

/ 1968-69 / 

Na/tional President - Richard Anderson, Everett Community 
/ College 

^Na tional Western Regional Vice President - Roy Wiseman, 
Highline College 

'« 

PAST W-DECA ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

1964-65 

^ Richard J. Passage, Yakima Valley College 

gpy^^" Howard Kiehlbauch, Columbia Basin College, Pasco 


-1965-66 

Jack, Turley, Chairman, Skagit Valley College, Mt . Vernon 
Richard J. Passage ,'^reen River Coinmunity College, Auburn 
E(^ward Hagenau, Clover Park Vocational-Technical School 

1966-67 

Edward Hagenau, Chairman, Clover Park Voc.-Tech. School 
Jack Turley, Skagit Valley College, Mt. Vernon 
Henry Bauer, Wenatchee Valley College ^ 


1967-68 ' 
Henry Bauer', Chairman, Wenatchee Valley College 
Edward Hagenau ,n C lover Park Voca tional- Technical School 
Ralph Titchenal; llighline Cpllege 

, 1968-69 y 
Ralph Titchenal, Chairman, Hi^llne College 
Henry Bauer, Wenatchee Valley College ^ 
Richard Leith, Columbia Bas in' College 


■ \ ^ 

THg -BOARD OF DIRECTORS - FUNCTION AND SELECTION 

— The. Board of Directors is the official governing body of the Post Secondary 
Mid -Management) Division of W-DECA. It is made up of the elected officers (elect- 
eel at the annual S^tate Leadership Conference): President, Western Regional Vice 
President, Easteim Regional Vice President, Recording Secretary, Treas urei*" and the 
persons appointe(fi by the President to the office of Historian, Parliamentarian, 
^Reporter, and Corresponding Secretary, plus one retire s en ta tive/^-^rom each active 
post secondary chapter. This local chapter representative is re^^red to as a 
"Chapter^Direc tor" and is the official chapter* representative at all statq func- 
tiohs . / 

' Directors of the Board will; 

^' --attend state, planning, and membership meetings. 

--elect replacements of state officers. 

--have equal vote on state activities. 
^ --plan and carry out state meetings. 

The method of selecting the Chapter Director is a local matter. However, in - 
some chapters : 

r 

--The Director is an elected officer. 

--The local chapter president is the Director. 

--The chapter advisor selects the Director 

--The Director is elected from the local Exec,ij)|t ive Board. 

'I ' ♦ 

Regardless of how the chapter Director is selected he must: 



Possess all the chal^acteris tics of a good officer. 

iria as outlined 
:atives to the Be ^ 


Meet all of the criteria as outlined in the Post Secondary Division 
By-Law^ for representatives to the Boa^rd. 
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POST SECONDARY DIRECTOR 
EVALUATION FORM 

/ 


NAME 


NAME OF CHAPTER 
NAME OF SCHOOL 


Employment ; 
U 

a. Place of Employment ■' 

b. Kind of Business » 

c. Career Objective 2 

Confidential Ratings : 

a. Employer - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - 

b. Teacher #1------- 1 --------------- 

c. Teacher #2--- ---------------------- 


Certificate of Eligibility : This is to affirm that this representative 

a. . Is- a paid-up member of the Post-Secondary Division of W-DECA, 

b. Is enrolled in the Mid-Management Seminar. 

c. Is^ presently enrolled as a full-time student. 

d. Is performing satisfactorily in all classes* 

e. That all of the information on this form is correct. 


Coord ina tor 

Director's Statement of Intent : As a member of the Board of Directors, I 
shall attend the Fall and January Board of Directors' Meetings and the W-DECA 
State Leadership Conference. I shall make every effort to attend the DECA 
National Leadership Conference. I fully understand the responsibilities and 
obligations of this position, and will carry them out to the very best of my 
ability. I further understand that if, in the opinion of the majority of 
the Advisory Committee members, I fail to fulfill my obligations and res- 
ponsibilities as a Director, I can be removed from the Board of Directors 
and from any State office to which I might be elected or appointed. 


Chapter Director 
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POST SECONDARY DIRECTOR 
EMPLOYER'S CONFIDENTIAL RATING FORM 

j: \ 

, a Distributive Education Mid -Management trainee 

has been nominated as a representative to the-'Boai|d of Directors of the Post Se- 
condary Division, Washington Association, Distributive Education Clubs of Atnerica. 
We are requesting your evaluation of the trainee based on your observations of 
his performance on the job. 

Please circle the word or phrase that, in your judgment, best describes the trainee 
in relation to each of the characteristics listed. 


NAME 


x3 


NAME OF BUSINESS 


CHARACTERISTICS 

DESGifclPTIVE WORD OR PHRASE , 


3 points 

2 points 

1 point 

0 points 

ly Learning Ability 

Very Rapid 

Normal 

Below Average 

Dull 

2. Coverage of Work 

Complete 

Adequate 

Lax 

Poor 

3. Initiative 

Unus ual 

Average 

Unsatisfactory <^ 

Poor 

4. Ability to Work 
With Others 

Above Average 

Average 

Fair 

Low 

5. Others' Attitude 
Toward Him 

J- 

Sought Out 

Accepted 

Tolerated 

Re jec ted 

6. Maturity" 

Well Ad jus ted 

Average 

Low 

Erratic 

7. Se lf-Cor\f idence 

Confident 

Average 

Low 

None 

8/ Judgment 

Unusua 1 

Average 

Below Average 

Poor 

9. Acceptance of 
Cr i ticism 

Responds 
Fa vorab ly 

Acc^ts 
It 

IndT^'^^rent 

Bel liger- 
ent 

1' 

TOTALS 






Please make any special observations about this trainee which are not covered on 
this form: 
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POST SECONDARY DIRECTOR 


TEACHER'S CONFIDENTIAL RATING FORM 


, a Mid-Management student and member of the local DECA 

chapter, has been nominated as a representative to the Board of Directors of 
the Post Secondary Division, Washington Association, ^Distributive* Education > 
Clubs of America. For that reason, we are requesting your evaluation* pf the 
student on the basis of your observation in the classroom. 

Please circle the word or phrase that, in your judgment, most nearly describes 
the student in relation to each the characteristics listed. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


DESCRIPTIVE WORD. OR PHRASE 


3 points 

2 points 

1 point 

0 points 

1 . Learning Ability 

Very Rapid 

Good 

Average. 

Below Average 

2 . Coverage of Work 

Complete 

' Cood 

Average 

Lax 

» 3. Concentration on 
•^ork 

Unusua 1 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

4 . Ability to "Work 
with Others 

Very Good 

Good 

Average 

Low 

5. Others' Attitude 
Toward Him 

Sought Out 

Well 

Accepted 

Accepted 

Tolerated 

6. Ceneral Knowledge 

Unusual 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

7 . Ma tur i ty 

Very mature 

Well 

Ad j u s t ed 

Average 

Erratic 

8 . Self-Conf idence 

Conf ident 

Good 

Average 

Low 

9. Written Reports 

Outs.tanding 

Good 

Coverage 

Rou tine 

Unsatisfactory 

TOTALS 





Please make any special 
this form: 

observations about this trainee which 

are not covered on 
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TOTAL POINTS RECEIVED 
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3. Submit, with attachments, the *'Pos t-Secondary Director Evaluation Form** 
to the W-DEGA State^'dvTsor by the Tuesday preceding the Board bf Direc- 
tors ' Meeting . . * 

F4LL BOARD OF DIRECTORS* MEETING . . 

1. When and where held. 

a. i Traditioni^lly held in Olj 

b. Usually held the third^week in October. 

c. Held simultaneously with the annual High Schapl Governors* Conference 
and the falL meeting of coordinators and supervisors., 

2. Board od Directors' Attendance Attendance at Board of Directors* Meeting 
will be restricted to the fol lowing : 

a. The W-DECA State Officers^ 

^, 

' b. One Director, who meets the same work and academic re'qui rements as pre- 
viously mentioned , from each active chapter. 

V ... / 

c. One alternate Director from each chapter. ^ 

(1) Does not have any voting power. 

^ (2) Must meet the same criteria as outlined for the Director. 

(3) Must submit "Post-Secondary Director Eva lua t ionVForm*' .- 

One representative from each Mid-Management Group (either a vocational- 
technical scho(Xl ^or community college) interested in immediate affilia- 
tion or further iu-&ormation about the Post Secondary Division of W-DECA. 

Does not have any voting "power . 

^ i . ■ 

(2j) Must submit "Post-Secondary Director Evaluation Form and Confi- 
dential Rating Sheets to W-DECA St^te Advisor. 

Members of W-DECA Advisory Committee. 

Chapter Advisors of Directors. 

g. Guests sent invitations by Advisory Coomittee. 

3. Seating of'Directors of established Chapter. ^ ^ . . 

/ a. In order for a ^rector to be of f icially seated, his chap ter * s?^ DECA Mem- 
/ Ipership Roster 'must have been compTetely filled ^out and received by the 

■ W-DECA State' Advisor. In addition, the State Advisor must have received 
State and National dues for- each person listed on the chapter*^ Member- 
\ ship Ros tei^. * ■ * - ' . 
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b. Schools will be called alphabetically as will chapters within a 
school. 

4 

Agenda will include bul^not limited to the following: 
,a. General Session. 


b. Chapter Progress Reports. 

c. I^eadership Development Seminars 


d. State Leadership Conference Proposals, 

e. Establishment of Committees. V 

f. W-DECA State Officer Appoftitmen ts . ' f~ 
5. Advisory Committee respons ibilirtid^s ' 

a . Cha irman . 

(1) Invite W-D]^CA officers «nc^ national leadership delegates -to the 
meeting and introduce them. . \ 

(2) Explain the procedures and activities at the S'tate and National . 
Leadership Conferences. 

,■' , ' '. 

(3) Explain the State and National Program of competitive activities 
and awa«ds^ ^ i . 

> /^"^ (4) Guide and advise tfte meeting. ^ . , 

V r ^ 

X5) Take over all responsibilities of any othe;r advisory committee 
member unable to attend, i 

b. Outgoing advisor. -.y ^ ^ 

(1) Explain State and National Conduct Rules, L )\ 

(2) Explain and discuss the importance and values of Stat>e and National 
participation on the part of the students, I 

c. Incoming Advisor 

(1) Explain the responsibilities of the Board of Directors during 
the year. . 

(2) Explain the responsibilities of a delegate to the; State and National 
Conferences. . i 
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JANUARY BOARD OF DIRECTORS;^ MEETING . 

1. ^ When and where he I'd, 

a. Usually held t\je fourth Saturday in January. 

b. Site to be determined after. Fall Board of Directors' Meeting. 

2. Who may attend - same as Fall Meeting, 

3. Seating of Directors - same as Fall Meeting. 

4. Agenda will include but not limited to the following: 

a. Chapter reports'. 

b. DECA Month. ' )\ 

c. State Leadership Conference Details. ] 

d. Committee Reports. 

e. National Leadership ConfereTTc^ 

5. Advisory Qommittee responsibilities The members shall guide and advise 
the meeting. ^ 

THE W-QECA STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
1. When and where held. 

a. Held in March and usually starts the last Sunday of the month.' 

b. Site determined shortly after the Fall Board of Directors* Meeting by 
the Executive Council with the approval of the Advisory Committee. 

c. Sites considered are those is^ing invitat^ions or proposed by local 
chapters. ^ ■ ^ / 

■ / 

f 

d. Past SLC sites have included the fjpllowing: 

#^ 

Yakima, March I'b-U , 1962l(Held concurrently with High 
School Division) 

•* • 

Tacoma, March 24-26, 1963 (Held concurrently with High 
School Division) 

Yakima, March 8-10, 1964 (Held concurrently with High 
School Division)'- 

Yakima, March 29-3b< 1965 (Held concurrently with High 
School Divisib^ --J 
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Yakima, March 21-29, 1966 
Yakima, April 2-4, 1967 
Yakima, March 24-26, 1968 
Spokane, March 23-25, 1969 
Who may a ttend . ^ 

a. Any member in good standing of W-DECA yho meets the criteria for at*- 

tendance. 

(1) An active member of W-DECA and DECA. 

(2) Approval of employer, j 
' (3) Approval of school administration, 

(4) Approval of parents (if under 21 years of age and not married) . 

(5) Approval of local chapter advisor. . 

b. All local chapter advisors. 

J 

c. Any former W-DECA member invited by the Advisory Committee. 

/ 

d. Any adult invited by the Advisory Committee. 

e. Any educator who is interested. 
The Worthy W-DECA Delegate: 

a. Puts forth a maximum effort in all classes. 

b. Conducts himself at al]^ times so as to b^ a credit to his local chapter, 
his school arl^ the entire DE program. 

c. Conducts himself on the job in such a way that he is considered a dis- 
_ tinct attribute to the business. 

d. Has taken an active, productive part in local chapter activi/ties. 

e. Has a thorough understanding of DE apd DECA, 

f. Wants to attend because of the professional growth th^at will take place, 
Purposes and objectives of the W-DECA Leadership Conference, 
a. To develop and encourage :- 

(1) High e/thical standards in business and in public relations. 

(2) Active leadership ability. 
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(3) The acceptance of responsibilities in the local commiynity. 

(4) ' Excellence of character and citizenship. 

(5) Cooperation with others, * 

■* 

(6) Wider student chapter participation and association, 

"\ 

(7) The feeling of unity. 

(8) Further social growth, grace, and confidence," 

( 

b. To provide: 

(1) An opportunity to exchange ideas between local chapters, thus 
supplying the vital link between these organizations. 

(2) Leadership training. 
V...C. To make possible: 

(1) Student participation in a democratic way, promoting democracy 
in action through parliamentary 'pfc^cedures . ' . 

■ / 

(2) Discussiofi of mutual problems on a Statewide basis. 

(3) The gaining of greater knowledge of the business world, 

(4) Discussion of the problems of the State Organization, 

(5) Statewide competition, thus /giving recognition for individual 
and group achievement. \ 

f 

(6) Election of W-DECA State Officers. 

d. To promote: ^ , 

(1) , Student participation in group activities. 

(2) An increased enthju^iasm for W-DECA and DECA. 

(3) The total "Distributive Education program. 

(4) The judging and evaluation for achievements of chapters-, groups, 
and individua.||^^gains t State and National standards. 

e. To build: 

(1) Character. 

(2) ' Self-cc^f idence. 
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(3)* High standards, 

" (4) Sound public relations for W-DECA. 

>■ 

(5) Even stronger purposes and objectives. 
A typical agenda 

a. First day 

' (1) Registration. 

(2) W-DECA Board of Directors' Meeting 

(3) "^Parliamentary Procedure & DECA Information Test for 
* Officer Candidates. ^ 

- (4.) General Business Session.' 

(5) Nominating Committee Meeting. 

(6) Keynote Business Meeting. 

(7) Competitive Event Instructions. 

b. Second day 

(1) Morning 
--Student Competitive Events Program 

(2) Luncheon ^ ^ ' 

(3) Afternoon 

--Competitive Events Finals 
--Career Workshops 

(4) Evening 

- -W-DECA Awards Banquet / 
--Awards Presentation Cei^e/mony 
--Entertainment 

\ 

c. • Third day ^ 

(1) Morning 

--Final Business Session 
— Election of W-DECA State Officers 
--Installation of Newly Elected Officers^' 
— NLC delegates meeting 
-rAd journment 

(2) Ajtternoon - Return home. 
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Official Post Secondary Delegate conduct practices and procedures. 

a. Th^ term "delegate" shall mean any, Mid-Management member of W-DECA 
attending the National and/or StatV Leadership Conference. 

Delegates shall abide by rules, practices and procedures of Mid- 
Management at all times, from the time they leave home ydn til they 
return home . 


c. Delegates shall keep their adult advisors informed of their activi- 
ties and whereabouts at all times. 

d. Delegates shall stay at the designated hotel or motel, not with friends 
or relativesxwhile attending the Conference; exc'ept that the delegates 
from the host city may be assigned to other accomodations by their co- 
ordinator,^ 

e. Delegates shall not use their own cars or ride in cars belonging to 
others during the Conference a^ess authorized by their advisor. 

f. Dates shall be permitted to authorized activities only. 

g. Dates must be between official delegates, unless authorized by the 
W-DECA State Advisor. 

h. Delegates are not permitted in public ^dance halls, bars, or night clubs 

i. No alcoholic beverages in any form shall be possessed by delegates at 
any time or under any circumstances, 

j. Delegates shall respect and abide by the author it^.^nd prerogatives 

vested in the Board of Directors, Coordinators, and any authorized re- 
presentatives of the above-mentioned. 

k. All delegates shall be registered and shall attend the workshop, com- 
petitive event , committee meetings, etc., for which they are registered 
and shall attend all scheduled business sessions and other activities 
unless specifically excused by the W-DECA State Advisor or his desig- 
nated representative. 

1. Curfew, as shown on^ the agenda, shall be absolutely adhered to. 

m. Dress regulations es^t^^b^ished for the Conference shall be adhered to. 
(Men: Suits, Sport Coats or Blazers. Women: Dresses or Skirts and 
Blazers , Hose . ) 

n. Delegates will not be allowed in the rooms assigned to the opposite sex 
unless accompanied by an official Conference Advisor. 

o. Delegates violating or ignoring any of the above rules subj ect their 

entire delegation to bMng unseated, its candidates being disqualified, 
any honors or offices being cancelled and withdrawn from members of the 
delegation, ^nd the entire delegation being sent home. 
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Procedure for electing W-DEG^Ta Of f icers ; 
a. Nominations from loca 1 chapters . 

' V. ' ■ / 

(1) Every chapter is sent a packet of materials by March 1, including: 

/ ^ 

(a) (Candidate Information-Nomination Form j/ 

(b) Employer's Confidential Rating Form 

(c) Teacher's Conf idelitial Rating Form 

(2^^ All chapter nominations must be approved by the chapter and the 
chapter advisor^^. 

(3) ' Officer candidates are to have Chapter Advisors complete the Candi- 

date Information-Nomination F6rm including, the obtaining of neces- 
sary signatures and ratings. 

(4) Completed Information-Nomination Forms, including confidential rat- 
ing sheets, are to be received by the W-DECA State Advisor no later 
than March 15; Any candidate whose forms are not received by that 
date will automatically be ineligible to run for office. ^ 


Campaigning by candidates. \ 


(1) The entire campaign expenditure shall not jexceed a cash value of 
$25. Donated materials and work must ba assigned a cash value. 
Candidates should be prepared to substantiate campaign expenses 
if requested by the State Advisory Commi t/ee . 

(2) Only Mid-Management Leadership Conference official delegates may 
campaign in behalf of a candidate. An '^official delegate" is one 
who is registered as a conference participant. 

(3) Use of commercially prepared campaign material is prohibited. 

I 

(4) Place for posting campaign materials and posters must he cleared 
by the Stata Advisory Committee or its assigned r-epresen tatives . 
(The Committed will have worked with the hotel management to de- 
termine its restrictions on posting of materials) , 


(5) Posted materials for any one candidate may not exceed 32 square 
feet. ^ 

(6) The State Advisory Committee will have the final word on the use of 
material that might be open to question as to its appropriateness, 

(7) Any infraction of the above rules-^may subject the candidate to dis- 
qualf ic ia tion . 


/ 

( 
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POST SECONDARY DIVISION ^ 
OyNblDATE INFORMATION-NOMINATION FORM \ 


^ Position 

Candidate _ ^ Sought ^ 

J 

^ Name of Chapter School 


1. EMPLOYMENT . Career Objective 

Place of Employment 

Kind of Business 


2. EMPLOYER'S RATING (1) ATTACHED > 

3. TEACHERS' RATINGS (2) ATTACHED .^ 

4. CERTIFICATE OF ELIGIBILITY It is my considered judgment that this candi- 
date has the ability, qualifications, and integrity necessary to do an 
outstanding job in the position for which he (she) has been nominated . I 
also affirm that this candidate: 1 

K. 

a. ^ Is a paid-up member of the Post-Secondary Division of W-DECA. 
b- Is enrolled in the Mid-Management Seminar. 

c. Is presently enrolled as a full-time student, 

d. Is performing satisfactorily in all classes. 

e. That all of the information on this form is correct. 


Coord inator 


5. CANDIDATE'S STATEMENT OF INTENT , If elected, I shall attend the Officers' 
Training Conference and the W-DEGA Leadership Conference., I shall make 
every effort to attend the DECA^Na t iona 1 Leadership Conference. I fully 
understand the respons ib i 1 it ies and obligations of the position I seek and, * 
if elected, will carry them out to the very best of my ability. I further 
understand that if, in the opinion of the majority of the Advisory Committee 
members, I fail to fulfill my responsibilities and obligations of office, I 
can be removed from State office and from any National office to which I 
might be elected. 


Cand ida te 


Date 
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y POST SECONDARY DIVISION 

EMPLOYER'S CONFIDENTlAL/iATINf FORM 


;/> , a Mid-Management trainee in your 

firm, will be a candidate fdr the office of of the.^ 

Washington Association, Distributive Education Clubs, of America, at the 
forth-coming State Leadership Conference. We ate requesting your evalua- 
tion of the trainee based 'on yoilr observations of his performance on the 
job. 

N 

Please circle the word ot phrase that, in your judgment, best describes 
the trainee in relation to each of the characteristics listed. \ 


CHARACTERISTICS 


DESCRIPXIVE WORD' OR PHRASE 


3 points 


1. Learning Ability 

Z. Coverage of Work 

\ 

3. Initiat^e 

4. Ability to Work 
with Others 

5. Others' Attitude 
Toward Him 

6. Maturity 
Ra t ing 

7. Self-Confidence 

8. Judgment 

9. Acceptance of 
Cr i t icism 


Very Rapid 
Comp le te 
Unu sua 1 

Very C'ood 

S^Jght Out 

Very 
Ma tur e 

Con f iden t 

Unusual 

Respond s 
Favorably ^ 


2 point sj: 


Good 
Good 
Good 

Good 
Well 

Accepted 
Well 

Ad jus ted 

Good 

Good 

Accep t s 
It 


1 point 


Average » 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Accep ted 

Average 
Average 
Avexa^e^ 

Average 


0 point"^ 


Below Av . 

Lax 

Poor 


Low 


Tolerated 

Erra t ic 
Lo'v* 
Poor 

Indifferent 


TOTALS 


Please make any special observations about this student which are not covered 
on this fot;m^ 


TOTAL POINTS RECEIVED 


ERIC 


SIGNED 

NAME OF FIRM 
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Y POST SECONDARY DIVISION 
mCHER' S CONFIDENTIAL RATING FORM 


, a Mid-Management student, will be a candidate for 

the office of of the Washington Association, Distri- 

butive Education Clubs of America, at the forthcoming State Leadership 
Conference. We are reque^t^ing your evaluation of the student based on your 
observations of his performance in your class. 

Please circle the word or phrase that, in your judgment, best describes the 
student in relation to each of the characteristics listed. 


CHARACTERISTICS 

DESCRIPTIVE WORD OR PHRASE 


3 points 

2 points 

1 point 

0 points 

J.. J_4CaLLiJ.Lig i\\J 1. L 1. i^y 

Very Rapid 

Normal 

Below Average 

Dull 

/ l^/~^\T£^irort£^ y^'F Til /~\irlr 

IvOVcLagc OL WOlK 

Complete 

Adequate 

Lax 

Poor 

3. Initiative 

Unusual 

Average 

^Unl^a^J^s^ 

Poo r 

4. Ability to Work 
with Others 

Above Average 

Average 

Fair 

Low 

5. Others' Attitude 
Toward Him 

Sought Out 

Accepted 

Tolerated ^ 

"\ 

■ Rejected 

6. Maturity 

Well Adjusted 

Average 

Low 

Erratic . 

7. Self-Conf idenc^ 

Confident 

Average 

Low 

None 

8. Judgment 

Unusual 

Average 

Below Average 

Poor 

9. Acceptance of 
Criticism 

Responds 
Favorably 

Accepts 
It 

Indifferent 

Belligerent ' 

TOTALS 





Please mak^ any special 
on this foim: 

observations about this student vhich are 

not covered 


4' 


TOTAL POINTS RECEIVED, 
, SIGNED ' 


ERIC \,. ' .^^ ' ^ 


Pre-election procedure. 

(1) All eligible candidates will take a/ Parliamentary Procedqre and 
DECA Information Test. Contents f^r the test will be taken from 
the W-DECA Handbook, National DECA Handbook and Roberts Rules of 
Order . 

(2) All eligible candidates will appear before and be intervie^/ed by 
a nominating committee consisting of the W-DfeCA Regional vtce 
Pres idents , Par 1 iamen tar ian , and the His tor ian , and an Advisor 
not associated with a chapter that has a candidate for office. 

(3) The nominating committee shall put into nomination those two tnos t 
qualified candidates for each elective Office President j West- 
ern Regional Vice President, Eastern Regional Vice President, Re- 
cording Secretary, and Treasurer. The nominating committee will 
post, the first evening of the Conference, a list of candidates 
nominated- by the commit/tee for each office and a list of candi- 

i 

dates eligible to be nominated from the floor for each office. 
The test score and nominating committee rating for each candi- 
da,te shall appear on the lists posted. 

\ 

Election procedure. 

(1) Active members of each local W-^ECA Chapter shall exercise their 
voting privileges through the elected chapter voting delegates. 
Each chapter shall have one "voting ^delegate per vote. The num- 
ber of votes per chapter will be determined as stated in the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Post Secondary Division. 

(2) TJhe ^election of officers will be by secret ballots Ballot^ will 
be counted and votes totaled on an overhead screen visible to all 
delegl^es/ 

(3) A .majority of the Vote^s'cast is required in order th^t a candi- 
date be elected to office. ^ 

(4) If there are more than two candidates for a given office, and 
there is not a majority, a re-ballot will take place between the 
two candidates with the greatest number of votes. 

(5) If one candi^date has a plurality, but? not a majority, and there 
is a tie for ^second place, the tie will be broken and the winner 
will re-balloK^a gainst the^high candidate. 

(6) Ballots will ha counted and tallied by the W-DECA Officers pre- 
sent. ^ ^ 

Installation, of officers. ^ \ 

'(1) Installation will \\e conducted by\ the outgoing W-DECA officers. 

^"■"^ ' * ' . •■ . 

(2) Installation will be conducted, before the assembled delegates 
and advisors. 

( - - 
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POST SECONDARY DIVISION 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE CONFIDENTIAL RATING 'FORM 


Candidate 


Circle the word or phrase that best describes the candidate, as you observed 
him, in relation to each characteristic listed. 


CHARACTERISTICS 

.DESCRIPTIVE WORD 

OR PHRASE 


r 

3 points 

2 points 

1 point 

0 points 

\. Appearance SJ 

Very 

Appropria te 

Neat 

Indifferent 

Untidy 

2. Knowledge or|DE 

Unusual 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

♦ 3. Knowledge of| 
W-DECA 6c DECA 

./ 

li^nusua 1 

Good 

Fair . 

Poor 

4. Career 
Objective 

Strong 
Direction 

General 
Idea 

Vague 

No 

Direc tion 

S T1r7(ir\ V n ot*7 1 f» H cr f» 

J af \j y} iv ixLlUW 1. C U C 

Unusual 

Good 

Fair 

Poo T" . 

f\- Q f» 1 f"" Po n-f"! H f» n r* f» 

Pleasantly 

Good 


None 

7. Poise 

Unusual' 

Go(?d 

Low 

Not 

8. Ability to 
Respond 

Unusual 

Good 

Fait' ' 

Poor 

9. Courtesy 

Unusual 

Normal 

Below Av. 

Poor 

10. Cei^ral 
Impression 

Appealing 

Good 

Ind i f f eren t 

Repulsive 

^ TOTALS 



■ V 


MOTES AND COMMENTS: * / ' ' 

— ) 

T 










GRAND TOTAL POINTS 
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(3) The newly installed officers Will continue in office until they 

have installed their successors at the next State Leadership Con- 
ference. / i ^ 

, . ^ t . 

SLC Workshops . 

a. Workshops' are designed so that groups of students are able to discuss 
current Dopics or problems and issues in the areas of marketing and 

d is tribut ion. > The workshops are led by experts in the particular area 
being discus/ed. • 

A ■ 

b. The workshop sessions may include areas such as retai,l advertising, 
transportation, public relations, communications, local chapter acti- 
vities and Distributive Teacher Education. 

The Competitive Events and Awards Program. 

a. General "purposes and objectives. 

(1) To coordinate the various chapter activities with the course 
work carried on_ in and outside the classroom. 

\ " / 

\ (2) To recognize outstanding individual and chapter achievements. ^ 


(3) To add interest and enthusiasm to ^regular class work.- 
General Rules and Regulations. 


(1) - Because the fcompetitive Events and Awards .Program is annually 

analyzed and evaluated to insure that each competitive activity 
is educationally sound, spec if ic informa t ion as to purposes, 
specifications, judging, etc. is given in the following pages on 


competitive events. ^ ^ 


(2) All contestants and entries must meet the SLC at tendance cr i terla 
and the specifications as set forth jfor each competitive event . 

The Business Community. 

a. Each year, the businessmen from the conimunity hosting the Conference 
and the surrounding communities take time out from" their jobs to parti- 
cipate in the State Leadership Conference. * 

■ ' 

b. These men and women, who are Experts in their respective fields, serve. 

,v as workshop leaders, judges ,;for the competitive events and conference 
speakers. They bring to the conference, a true-to-life picture of the 
business world and help to- establish a friendly relationship among'^the 
students, advisors and the bus iness"^ community . . ;■ 

Responsibilities of local chapter advisors: 

a. Attend all scheduled meetings. - - ' 

b. Assist with and s upervise^student delegates in attendance. 

c; Assist with and supervise workshops and discussion groups. < ^ ' 
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. i-d. Assist with and supervise competitive .events and other conference acti- 
vities. ' , ' - 

12. 'Responsibilities of the Advispry Committee in connection with the W-DE^^A State 
Leadership Conference. ' " ■ 

a in Chairman, ^ 

(1) Work with Adult Conference Chairman in whatever capacity requested. 


c . 


(2) Attend meeting of prospective delegates to National Conference and 
advise , V 

(3) Advise and guide the election of State Officers. 

t4) Take over all responsibilities of any other advisory committee mem- 
ber unable to attend.^ 

Outgoing Advisor, 

(1) Serve as General Workshop Chairman. 

(2) Instruct newly elected* officers on installation cejremotiy. 

(3) Conduct and supervise parliamentary procedure and DECA information 
^ test given officer candidates. 

Incoming Advisor, |^ 

(1) Serve as General 'Competitive Events Chairman. » , ^ 

. ^(2) Conduct meeting of prospective delegates to the National Conference. 

OFFICER TRAINING CONFERENCE 

r , . , 

1. When and where held. 

a. Held in the tnonth of June or August. 

b. ^' Held in Olympia, 

2. Who may attend, 

a, W-DECA Executive Council, 

b, ' Advisors of the Executi^ Council Members. 
C, Members of the Advisory Committe^r^ 

3. Typical Activities, 
a'. Orientation and Challenges.," 



ERIC 
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b*. Leadership. 


--Duties and Responsibilities 
--Parliamentary Procedures 
--Creative Thinking 
--Human Relations 


Ptiblicatioris . 


--Distribution 
--W-Reporter 


d«* Public Relations; 


--Oral presentations 
--Speech preparation 
--Use of audio-visuals 

e. , Program Development;. | 

--Board of Director Meetings 
--State LeaderSiip Conference 

f. Awards and Competitive Events, 


PUBLICITY RELEASES 


r 


The following are Skample publicity releases \rfiich pertain to the promotion 
of the Board of Directors' Meetings and the State lieadership Conference. 

Do not attempt to use these samples until you have read that section of the 
Handbook entitled Public Relations. 


ERLC 
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BOARD OF 'DIRECTORS' MEETING 
* PRE-CONFERENCE SAMPLE NEWS RELEASE 


it- 


(Full Name). [ Distributive Education "Chapter For release: 

(Full Name) School ^ ( Day, Date ) ^ 

(Full Name) Coordinator . 

Phone: . , • - 

On ( Day) , ( Month and Daue) , Distributive^Educa,tion (or Mid-Management) stu- 
dents >frotn (Numoer) community colleges and vocational- technical centers will be 
attending, the ( Year) 'W-DECA Fall Board of Directors' Meeting in Olympia. 

Representatives attending th^ meeting will participate in leadership develop- 
ment training sessions and in the establishment of activities and goij^s for the 
coming year, ' ' • • [ 

State officers of th"e Post-Secondary Division of the Washington Association 
of Distributive Education Clubs of America are: (List names of officers, office 
and school. Offices are President, Western Regional Vice President, Re<:ording 

Secretary, Treasurer, Parliamentarian and Corresponding Secretary), At the Board 

i" ' - ■ ' . 

of Directors* Meeting persons will be appointed to the W-DECA State Offices of 

Reporter and Historian. ^ ^ i 

DECA serves to supplement instruction which post-secondary and high school 

DE students receive in the classroom and on the job. Through its many activities 

and leadership d'eve lopment conferences , DECA helps to develop various capabilities 

among its members which attri-bute to the acquisition of desirable knowledges, 

skills, and attitudes of those engaged in the occupational "fields of marketing 

and distribution. Over^ ( Number) Washington students comprise, the membership of 

Washington DEGA. This is a program of instruction' designed to prepare students 

^for more productive careers in distributive occupations and to develop future 

leaders fdr marketing and distribution. 

# # # # # # "■■ 


V . STA'^3E LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
PRE- CONFERENCE SAMPLE NEWS RELEASE. 


(Full Name) Distributive Education Chapter For release: 

■ (Full Name) School ' ./ • < Cday, datje ) 

(Full Name) Coordinator - t- ^ i ; 

Phone: . » , #■ , " 

.../'. ' ^ • /r^ 
/ ' • ■ 

(Naifte of student ), son (or cjaughter) of Mr. and Mrs*^ (Father * a name ) , , 
(Address), wi|:l leave Sunday for the (Year ) Annual State Leadership ConTerr 
ence pf the Washington Assoc ia^t ion , Distributive Education Clubs of America ' 
(W-DECA), The Conference will be held at the (Name hf hotel ) in (City ) , 
Washington from March (Da tes l » " - ' - 

( Student's last name ) is ( Chiapter office ) of the (Chapter name ) Chapter. 
He will represent his chapter in the StjSte (Name of event ). Competitive Event 
and will participate in a professional work group on (Subject of workshop ), 
and other a'c tj^vi t ie^! Also entered from'the (Chapter name ) Chapter is the 
Training. Manual on the (Subject matter ) by (S^tuden t ' s name ) and Hhe Individual 


Market ing^.Improvement Project on (Subject master ) by ( Stucf^ent: ' s', name ) . 

(Student's last name ) is one of twelve (Chapter name ) delegates who will 
be traveling to (City ) with ( Advisor's ftame ), (Chapter name ) Chapter Advisor. 
The Conference is expected to draw over (number ) young leader^ of the State 
youth organization reprepenfeing (number ) chapters. 

Designed to^devlslop Leadership among youth dedicated to careers in the 
field of marketing and distribution, DECA will have the services of many leaders 
from state and nationally known businesses and professional organ^-zations" who 
will contribute their experience and knowledge as workgroup - consu 1 tan ts , com- 
petitive event judges" and evaluation observers. 

# # # # # # " • " • ' 


.'.i!. LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
ONFERENCE SAMPLE NEWS RELEASI 


(Fui,.L name , 

(Full nAme) 

(Full name) 

Phon;-:. 


Education Cha ;L:er^ 


i'or release: 
( day, date ) 


( Name of s t v- --..in ^ so: daughter) of Mr, and Mrs. (Fat h er ' s name ) ; wais 

^ne ol the (Num • . zha- aele i. : : jubilant Washingt :A,mr- ibers who 

r'^.i:u;:n^d yeste- .in : j QlumDcj anual ''Jashington Disc .itive Education 

^ ;:*!•; -,v;... . (; - r-nce co .; uded in (City ) , Washington. ^ - ^ 

'ro ; Name o ." : iiool (Si iudent^s last name ) reports that the 
^Ch.tL^^ - a im.. relegation b::- ^_-,ht h-^^aii: severs'.' awards won in competition with 
J. ; ii: -i i iLi.igement) stiu. :s froiii ;"Mumbe:;; chapters throughout Washington. 
"S LLic en t ' s l ast name ) , himss-f, i-i-'ic .^ /r. Tf ^Number ) ^ace iirthe (Name of event ) 
::ompeti L 3"N^?. it, A (Number ) pL . ,: - : • v/as brought back by (Student ' s name ) 

also o.^ :a i'u cev ' s name ) ^ for bi "'~iin g Manual (or Individual Marketing Im- 
prove I aual' on (S^iac^ ni : L tar > . In additioh, the ( Chapter .name ) Chapter 
x*;a3 given aco tior : inembe : oi '/Jashington DECA and received its chapter 
charter . ^ 

V Chapter name ) delegates traveled to the State Leadership Conference with 
their Cb_.p j^r Advisor (A dvisor's- name) , as che official representatives of the^^ 
(Chapter name ) of the Washington Association, Distributive Education Clubs of 
America , . ' 

s 

###### - • ■ 
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■ STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 

DELEGATE EVALUATION SHEET 

What activity of the State Leadership Conference ipade the most favorable im 
pression on you? ' ^ \ 


What was your impression of the general business sessions? What changes ' 
would you make, if any? 


Were you satisfied with the way your particular competitive event was hand- 
led and/or conducted? What were the good and bad points? What suggestions 
would you make concerning the. operation of that competitive event next year 
What suggestions woulc^ you make concerning the preparation one needs before 
entering and competing in such a competitive event? 


/ 


What comments do you have concerning the Awards Banquet? 


Did you like or dislike the seminar sess ions with the businessmen who repre- 
sented various phases and/or ' fie Ids in the areas of marketing and distribu- 
tion? . ^ 


What wa^s your impression of the W-DECA Leadership Conference as a whole? 
• For example: 

a. Did it help you to understand DECA more thoroughly? 

b. Was the conferenc^e a learning experience artd if so why? 

c. , Would you at^end^the conference again. if given an opportunity 

next .year? . 

d. Would you urge your fellow DECA members to atltend next year? 
What would you tell your fellow DECA members who d id not attend 
the Conference this year* so that they might attend next year?' 


1 


7. Additional Conimen v S. 


ERLC 
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WASHINqjON DECA CONSTITUTION. 
•MID-MANAGEMENT'^blVISION 
• 1969 Revised * 


ICLE I. 


NAME: 


Def inii:ion : 


The official name of this organization, shall be: 
The State Mid -Management Division of Washington 
deca; ^ ' . ^ 

The State Mid-Management I>'ivision ofi Wa'shington 
DECA (commonly referred to^as the Post-Secondary 
Division, W-DEGA) is an affiliate of the .Distribu- 
tive Education, Clubs of America, a national or- 
ganization of stifdents preparing for leadership 
in distributive occupations. 


ICLE II. 


PURPOSES: ^^1, 


2. 


3. 


To encourage and develop within the member- 
ship the qualities of character , useful 
citizenship, and a high standard of prof es- ^ 
sional business ethics whigh will assure each 
individual the fullest possible, development of 
himself and his personal goals. 


To promote competent and aggressive" le'adership 
in business through training and executive 
'development . ' , 

To promote professional contacts with various 
organizations and associations concerned with , 
the. development of future .leaders in business 
and industry. 


[CLE III, 


ORGANIZATION: 
Sec t ion 1 . 


The State Mid -Management Division of Washing- 
ton DECA, a -division of the Washington Associa- 
tion, Distributive Education Clubs of% America, 
is, made up of the local Mid-Management DECA ' 
organizations, each opera t ing in accordance 
with the charter granted by DECA, Inc., to the 
Washington Association, Distributive Education 
Clubs of America and the Charter granted by 
the Washington Association, Distributive Educa- 
tion Clubs of America: 


Section 2. The Administration of the Mid-Management Divi- 
' sion of Washington DECA shall be. vested in the 

office of the. State Director of Distribiitive 
Education 'for the htate of Washington. 

- Section 3.' The og^eration of the Mid-Managemen,t Division 
of , Washington shall be the responsibility of 
the Washington DECA Advisory Committee, con-^ 
sisting of three Mid-Management Coordinators 
appointed by the State Director of Distribu- 
tive-Education. The members, of the committee 
^ shall serve terms of three ye^ars, with one 

new and one retirihg membe'f each year. The 
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chairman 'lall be the mev 

second ^' 

members -xr 

tor tc ,dr\e out 

vacai 


.ng n _i 
- :y re. 
lat' 
^ Iti 


mg 


ARTJCLE IV. MEMBERSHIP: 

Section 1. 


The me 
Divisi 
dual n; 
associ^ 

membe . 


;viiiu^:nt 

"tdivi 


Section 2. 


The c 

n:L^;et. 


ACT.!/ • • - 
Manage': . ."^ah.. 

or un:*. . si C"^ , j iu lo . , 

statut.. He uust ue a.:. 
loc^l and -ate standc ^ - ^ 

dues on tlie Iz state ^ ^ 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER : 'Sr ients wn^ a"'" 
but not now enrolled in th Mid-R . 
gram. - T'^ey mus _ pay locn!'^ staL. .i 
dues. ley may not hold office c i 
or .national level o. participate i: 
on the state :nd national leve 
partic ipa te ac t ive . y ' local caa_ 
but cannot hold office in the local 


ARTICLE V. 


VOTING: 


ERIC 


HONORARY MEMBER : Honorary men. ^rsh jy ^~ 
extended to any individual, making a^. ^utst 
ing contribution to the field of marketing 
and distribution, or to State ilid-Ma .^gemenc 
Division of Washington DECA.; approval qf the 
Advisory Committee is necessary. 


Active members of each local Wr-DECA chapter 
shall exercise their voting privileges through 
the elected state delegates. These delegates 
represent their local chapter(s) at the State 
Leader sh ip Conference . Each school sha 1 1 re- 
ceive two (2) votes for active W-DECA members. 
In addition for eVery 10 members one additional 
vote will be given to the school up to 30 mem- 
bers (3 votes) . For additional members one vote 
will be allocated for ^ch additional 30 members. 
Votes may be cast as a block or divided singularly. 
Absentee votes shall not be accepted, and the 
chapter shall in no-^case be entitl'ed to more ^ 
votes than the number of delegates it has in 
attendance at the State Leadership Conference. 
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hall be two Bo^^rd of Directors meetr. 


Id annually with the time and - ' -^.r ~ t 
Led by the Advisory Commirtee -i: 
agement Division of Waslrir ::.on DF 
a\e ' ate President shall pr'^sic. ii: ^ iieet ■ 


ju ' officers ^ : Washington DECA, Post-Secondary 

5;ion "^e Presiden;: Western Regional 

, astern Regi. 1 Vice-Presi- 
-, ..^ ^ng Secretary, C: esponding Sec- 
T:( ^urer, Pa ' iamentarian , His tor a 

uer. An in^ .vidual who has beer 
or appointed to a State office 
- f ' ■ forfeit their locr/ hapten .tior 
J. po§ition is held, u shall aecline 
:ei to hold a local cha ^ r- office, il . 
opportunity is presents thera. 

Board of l - rectors sha.: mposu 
Bsentatives from each af : . h<^ipce^ 
the duly elected and appointee e 
. .iicer s . 

The qualifications and duties of the state 
officers and Bq^:c .Directors shf^ll be 
spelled out in the laws of this constitution 

■/ICERS: 0 . ^ ; 

v.jLon 1, The following of fic3:„ 3 shall be elected by a 

majority vote of voting delegates at the State 
Leadership Cohferencs of Washington DECA 
President, Western Regional Vice Pre n.. : , 
Eastern Regional Vice-Presider : Re - ' ^ 
Secretary, and Treasurer. 

The^offices of Corresponding Secretary, i 

tor ian , Parliamentarian and Reporter sha 1 be 
appointed by the nevly^elec ted President. 
Appointive officers, other than Corresponding 
Secretary, shall not be filled/by members from 

^ chapters having two or more elected aT^,d/or 

' appointed officers, 

Section^. 0ffil:er3 elected at one annual meeting i7±ll 
continue to hold office through the next ' 
annual mee'ting , 

Section 3, Vacancies occurring in any of the elected state 
officer positions will be filled by a majority 
vote of the members of. the State Board of ' 
Directors at the time the vacancy occurs. 

' ■ Appointive offices which are vacated will be 

filled by a member of the Board of Directors 
appoint^ed by the President. 
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i:ion 4 i^K one person may be elected to any one fice 
• . , for two consecutive years.. 


vNCi; 


-^riion i. State and National dues tiall be payable at 
the fall conference and state dues will be 
determined by the voting delep; es at r 
annual State Leadership Confe:::- ' 

Section 2 . Dues ^oiv students enteri ng )r ganiza t )iis 
dur'n;.; the mid-year will payable . or 
L^eiore the National Leadership Conference or 
quarter , whichever i s earl i^^ * 


To amenci 
ueat must be 
'lelega te , ? ■". a 
Pres ident , who 

o ' D irec to 


or e se '^c! ! ' y 
chi /■ ..'.on ■ 

.ir lu:-. - 
a mend men I 


iMLN'yL^NTS : , To amenc: uhi.- consL .r. the proposed amend- 

tate Association voting 
rence, to the Vice 
nresent it to the Board 
: must be passed by 
chre^^- rciis majority vote of the present Board , 
member.; The amendment X'jill then be presented at * 
"he nex*. general meeting of the State Conference 
of the vc^u.ng delegates who ma^' adopt i,t by a 
;:hree- f our ths majority of the voting delegates 
ores en c , 


ARTICLE XI, RULES, REGULATIONS, AND BY-LAWS: The. division will adopt any 

such rules , i regulations, and by-laws as are deemed 
" necessary by the voting delegates and the Wash- 
ington DECA Advisory Committee to operate the 
Division. 


ERIC 
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WASHINGTON DECA CONSTITUTIONAL BY-LAWS 
MlD-MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
1969 Revised- 


Section I: A. QUALIFICATIONS FOR EACH OFFICE SHALL INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 


1. President: 


A candidate for the office of president should be 
familiar with the structure of the state organiza- 
tion. He should have a working knowledge of the 
state constitution and the by-laws; and parlia- 
me^ntary procedure. He should have an ability to 
speak and express himsi^lf before the Board of 
Directors, as well as other groups. ^ 


2. Vice ^ (a) The Senior Vice-President shall be that Vice- 

President ; President, Eastern or Western, whose local 

chapter is located on theu opposite side of 
the State from that of the elected President, 
The Senior Vice-President shall assume the 
. responsibilities when he is uoable to do so.* 


3 . Recording 
Secre tary ; 


Correspon d 
ding Secre - 
tary : 


(b) The Senior Vice-President shall follt)w up on 
the activities of all committees by communi- 
cating with the commit te"e ch^aitmen. 

A<^ candidate" for ttfe office of record ing ^^&ecre tary 
should be cap^able- of keeping minutes of meetings 
that ^re well written and up-torda"te. He should 
have the ability to write neatly, as well'as to 
organize and express thoughts well in writiag. He 
should keep ini touch wi th the correspond ing sec- 
retary, so both are aware "of all issues ^d events 

A candidate for the office shou4d be able to" take 
dictation from the president, and be proficient- 
in typing . fle should be abl'e to keep accurate 
records of all correspondence written, ^as well as 
rece ived ^ 


5. Treasurer: 


A candidate for treasurer must have a reputation 
for honesty. He should have an understanding of 
the fundamentals of bookkeeping and be able to 
record financial transac tiotis neatly and legibly . 


Par 1 iamen - 
ta.r ian: 


A candidate for the office of parliamentarian must 
have a working knowledge of the constitution and 
by- laws and accepted pari iamen tary procedures as 
outlined in Robert * s Rules of Order. He should be 
able to make mature decisions concerning any ques- 
tions having to do with parliamentary law. ^ 


7. Historian; 


ERLC 


A candidate for historian should have an ability 
to keep neat, we 11 -organized records . He should 
be able to make c lear and interesting i;e ports and 
have an interest in preserving a record of the or- 
ganization's activities through words and pictures 
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Reporter ; / A candidate for the office of reporter must have 
a faciljity for written communicationa. He must 
be interested in getting the c,lubs,in the organi- 
zation in every type ^of news -release available 
to him. He should be able to recognize feature 
■ * material and be able to present it iR an original ^ 

^ * *■ mariner. "In addition, he shoul'd be wiLling ^and have 

- ' ' the ability to^meet people, such as n^spaper 

reporters and broadcast announcers. He ^must be 
able to'iastill in the local chapter reporters a 
willingness to contribute news items which can be 
published in the state pulDlications as well as in 
, \ the national publications-.^-. 

B. In addition to other qua^lif icatiohs / of f icer candidates shall 
^ meet the follbwing criteria, evidence of which shall be submi^-tted[^ 

"to the State Director during the month of Marcji^ad before the 
-State Leadership Conference, for the consideration d€ the Board 
of Directors in determining eli'gibility for candidacy ?\o 

1. Scholarship: 
a. In order to qualify, a mid-management student must pre- 
sent adequate evidence of satisfactory academic achieve- 
ment. 

2. Employment: i ^, 
a. Candidate must be employed in a schooT approved training 

station . 

3. Instructors* Ratings: 
a. Candidate must be recommended by at least two instructors 

in whose class he is presently enrolled or under whom 
he has spent at least a full quarter, or by one instruc- 
tor and the training station sponsor. 

4. Enrollment: 

a. Candidate must be enrolled' as a full- time student . 

b. Candidate must be enrolled in Mid-Management seminar. 

t 

Certificate of Eligibility: 

a. Coordinator affirms the correctness of the information. 

b. Coordinator affirms his recommendation of the candidate 
on the basis of abi 1 i ty , scholarship , qualifications, 
and character. 

ft- 

6. Candidate ' s Statement of Intent; " 

a. Candidate affirms his recognition of the respo'^^ibilities 
of a member of the Board of Directors. 

b. Candidate recognizes his increased obligations beyond 
the local and state clubs and the school, as a result of 
being a member of the Board of Directors. 

Section II. DUTIES OF STATE OFFICERS: 

1. President : Conduct all, meetings according to parliamentary 

law as outlined in Robert^ s Rules of Order. Pre- 
pare a definite program of work for each meeting. 
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Call and plan special meetings which are deemed 
necessary. Appoint needed 'committees and serv^ 
as ex-officio member on each of them. Delegate 
duties to the'^Vice President, such as ' exrof f icio 
chairman of ^each committee. Keep abreast of cur- 
' rer^t activities -by-_ communicat?ing- with all other 
officers. 

4 

Assume the responsibilities of the president when 
he is unable to do so. ^ Follow up on the activities 
of all commit tees' by communicating with the comr 
mittee chairmen. Assist the president in every 
way possible to provide effective activity leader- 
ship. ^ - ^ ^ ^ 

V 

Prepare eUj^ read the minutes of the meetings. Keep 
an attendVnce report of all members present at the 
meetings. Assume charge of the meeting in the ab-)^ 
sence of the president and vice, president. Keep^ 
accurate information in regard to a ay motions 
pending before the Board of Directors. Supply any 
inf orma tion contained in the minutes which is re- 
quested by the president, other officers and repre- 
sentatives, and members. Make available to the 
president a list of ^ny unfinished business and 
announcements prior to the meetings. Count and 
record riding votes on any issue during the meeting. 

Take dictation from the president and type any 
correspondence requested by him. Personally answer 
any correspondence received, if so authorized by 
the president . ' _ ' ' 

Take receipt of and care for all funds received 
from the local chapters, and any other organiza- 
tions. Actively participate in preparing the bud- 
get. Pay any bills as so designated by the presi- 
dent. Keep accurate records of all dues from local 
chapters. Prepare an accurate and up-to-date re- 
port of the financial status of the organization 
and present it' at the meeting when requested to 
do so . • ' 

Know parliamentary law and use it effectively. 

Make rulings on any matters which are questionable ^ 

when requested to do so. 

Collect all news stories and feature articles per- 
taining to the State organization and its local 
chapters. Keep a scrapbook or other means of 
permanently preserving^ these articles and pictures. 
Give an annual report to the Board of I>irectors, 
or the entire organization at the Staife Conference, 
summarizing the activities and accoji^plishraen ts of 
the organization during the past^^^ar. Make the ' 
scrapbook available for the geheral membership 
perusal. Make sure that the scrapbook and all 
other information is passed on to the next historian! 
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8. Repot t^r : Keep the public (colleges, civic and bu^ness 

organizations and the general publi^ informed 
of all activities of the state and national DECA 
organization. Write news articles for publica- 
tion in state and national 'OECA publications and 
in the public news media of the state.* 


Section III. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

A. The Board of Directors of Washington DECA Mid-Management Divi- 
sion shall consist of the elected and appointed officers and 
one director from each local chapter. Orie alternate director 
may -^e present at th^board meetings, 'alternate may par- 
tic i/pate in the meetings a t which the regular directors are 
present but shall not' be considered as being an active board 

^jneaiber and shall be vested with the power to vote only in the 
absence of the director. 

B. The criteria to be met by the director and alternate director 
of each chapter before appointment to the Board of Directors 
of the Mid-Management Division of Washington DECA shall be 

the same as those for the elected^and appointed state officers, 
^ 'as outlined in Section IB, 1 through 6 of these BY-LAWS. 

Responsibilities of the Board of Directors: 

a. To attend state, planning, membership meetings, 

b . To^lec t replacements ofstateofficers. 

c. To have equal vote on state activities. 

t . d/^ To plan and' carry out state meetings. 

Section^IV. ELECTIONS AND CAMPAIGNING 

1. W-DECA voting delegates oj. the\post Secondary Division will 
elect a complete panel of officers at the State Lea'dership 
Conference. The nominating committee, consisting of the 
Western Regional Vice-President, the Eas tern Reg ional Vice- ^ 
President, the Parliamentarian,, and the Histori^an, will screen 
applicants for candidacy. An advisor shall be appointed by 

the state office to sit in on the nominating committee , the qj^y^ 
qualifications being that he not be associated with a school 
that has a candidate for office. In the event that no such 
school exists a member of the advisory board shall be the advisor. 

2. Qualified candidates will be nominated from the floor with intrO-^ 
ductory speeches not to exceed one and one-half minutes, which 
may be followed by a two-minute speech from the nominee. 

3. ' Voting will be by^open ballot and in accordance with Article 

VIII of the main body of this constitution. 

4. Campaigning is permissible prior to the conference by mail or 
visitation. Campaigning at the State Conference should 4be 
conserva t ive . 


\ 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

) 

WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA 


ARKETiNG AND DISTRIBUTION 


COMPETITIVE 
ACTIVITIES 
PROGRAM 


POST SECONDARY 
DIVISION 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS" OF AMERICA 
^ Post. Secondary 

COMPETITIVE ACTIVITIES AND AWARDS PROGRAM 


CRITERIA 

The Competitive Activities Program for the Post Secondary Division of W-DECA is 
designed to recognize the members and therlr local chapters. .Jn the development 
of this program, each activity has been analyzecl a'nd evaluated from the stand- 
point of being educat^ionally sound. Every effort has been made- to keep the com- 
petitive events practical and to make ^ them realistic and helpful as an educa- 
tional experience for the participants. The following criteria are used to 
analyze and evaluate the program of activities. 

Provide/<learn/ing egcperience which will contribute to vocational 
compe^nee ror careers in marketing, merchandising and management.. 

Provide co-curr icular activity relating directly to classroom. instruc- 
tion. ^ ' 

Contribute to Distributive Education and its ed ucat ional , object iv^s . 


/ 


GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS > 

1. All participants shall be active members of the Post Secondary Division of 
Washington-^DEOA with the current year's dues paid. 

2. All' student participants will be bonafide mid -management students enrolled in 
a mid-management seminar and employed in an acceptable training station. 

r 

3. All participants and entries in a specific competitjlve activity shall have 
been authorized for entry by thAt chapter and teacher/coordinator. 

4. All contestants and entries must meet specifications set forth for -each com- 
petitive event. 

5. A contestant may enter only one of the Participation Contests as all are con- 
ducted at the same time during the State Leadership Conference. . v;' 

-f 

6. Spectators, photographers, reporter:s, and chapter advisors will not be per- 
mitted to attend contests while in progress except by prior approval from the 
conference chairman. 

CONFERENCE PARTICIPATION CONTESTS 

training' MANUAL PUBLIC SPEAKING 

, INDIVIDUAL MARKETING IMPROVEMENT IMPROMPTU SPEECH 

I^TIKETING- PROBLEM SOLVING ^ MANUFACTURER SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKING IN " ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL PLAN , 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


, ' WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION >CLUBS OF AMERICA 

Post Secondary Division 
, (Year) STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


PROJECT' SUMMARY FORMAL 


Compet«itive Activity 
Title of Entry - 




Name of DE Student or DECA Chapter - / ^ . ' ^ 

V 

Name of Chapter Advisor - 


School - 


City - 

, State - Zip Cod 

PURPOSE - ' • 
• 



ONE 

OUTSTANDING FEATURE (S) t 

PAGE 

r / ' 

MAMMUM 


SUMMARY - 


i 



Title: 
Type: 
Xevel : 
Awards : 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL PLAN 
a 

Team planning and presentation 
State - . 


State 


Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Team Winners 
State Honor Awards - 4,th Place Team Winners 
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ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL PLAN 


PURPOSE: 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS: 


A 


To develop the contes tants' ability to organize and present information 
in an effective manner to a group and to. develop the par t icipaats ' 
ability to' plan an advertising campaign for a servi'ce, product, company, 
or a retail buairvfrss^. * ' ^ 


'r. 


\ 


A team/of two people Wll prepare the entry and will make the oral 
presentation. (If extenuating' circuras tances preclude the attendance 
of one of the team membe_rs at the conference, one person may make 
the oral presentation. Written ' notice of this deviation from the 
rules must be signed by the coordinator ^nd given to the contest 
chairman prior to presentation time,) 

The team will play the role of an advertising agency in sel^ling 
a promotional campaign to 'a prospective client-advertiser. 

Contestants must prepare examples (in the form of a prospectors) 

of all forms of advertising media necessary for the campaign. 

(A copy of the prospectus must be in the hands oi each judge for 
evaluation.) - ♦ 

■' . - * 

Jhere will be a f i f teen-oainute time limit for the oral presentation, 
and judges' questioning. Judges will be given an adiditional five 
minutes for evaluation and may, at their discretion, request the' 
team, to remain for further questioning." In no case will total 
elapsed time> exceed twenty minutes . 

The business or product will be of students' own choice. 
Material must be original and prepared by contestants. 


JUDGING: 


ENTRIES: 

ERLC 


1. Judges sh^ll consist of three persons in each preliminary who are 
versed in the field of advertis inj§ . . ' 

2. There will be as many preliminary contests as needed, depending 
upon the number of contestants. \ ^ < 

3. Judging will be based on originality and completeness. 

r * 

4. Judges will use the prospectus as a guide in following the team's 
oral presentation. 

5. TotaT' presentation , including prospectus, will be considered in 
judgirtg. 

6. If there are preliminaries, the top six contestants (or top two" 
from each preliminary, whichever is the larger number) will 
participate in the finals before three different judges. 

7. The winners will be those with the hirgfiest total point score. 

8. The finals will be regulated in the same manner as the preliminaries 
Chapters with membership of twenty or more - two (2) entries. 

Chapters with membership less than twenty - one (1) emtry. 
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ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL PLAN RATING SHEET 


CONTESTANTS' NAMES :_ 
CflAPTER 


and 


BUSINESS, PRODUCT OR SERVICE BEING PROMOTED 


SCHOOL 


Directions: 1. Fill out separate rating sheet for each team of contestant^-* 
2. Circle one (1) number behind each main point. 


, OPENING: 


Consider Personal intro- 


duction; opening statement; confi- 
dence. ^ 

PRESENTATION: Consider -< Was pre- 
'sentation clear? Was cliept given 
opportunity to talk and ask ques- 
tions? Was presentation too rapid 
or too slow? 


3. VISUAL AIDS_: Consider - Logical 
order of presentation of audio- 
visual a-ids; use of -prospectus as 
a seU^ifig tool. 


4. 



DIA: Consider - Effective- 
ness of audience selection by sug- 
gested media; cost of media used com- 
•^pared with potential gain. Cons ider - 
Probable ef f ec t i ve^ness of copy and/or 
ijllus tra t ions ; originality; ^edia con- 
tinuity, q^uality of examples. 


5. ORGANIZATION OF PRE S FILIATION: Con - 

s ider - Neatness and organization of 
material; order of presentation. 

6. CLOSE: Consider - Summary and con- 
clusion of presentation; opening for 
future interview. 

7. APPEARANCE, POISE AND CONFIDENCE 

8. TEAM EFFORT: Consider - Evidence of 
a team effort in development and pre- 
sentation of plan. 


Xudge's Comments:^ 
- O 
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Excel- Very 

lent Good Good Fair • Poor Inadequate 


10 


20 


15 


15 
15 

10 

15 
5 


8^64 2 


18 16 12 10 


12 9 6 3 


12 9 6 3 

12 9 6 3 

8 • ' 6 4 2 

12 9 6 3 

4 3 2 1 

4 3 2 1 


TOTAL POINTS 
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1 
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INVENTORY TROUBLE. 





INADEQUATE SALES 


COMPETITIVE WEAKNESS 


POOR LOCATION 



POOR COLLECTIONS 


Title: 
Type: 
Level : 

Awards : 


MARKETING PROBLEM- SOLVING 

Team problem analysis and presentation 

State and National 

(National event entitled Management Decision Making in 
Merchandising) 


State 


National 


Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Team Winners 
State Honor Awards - 4th Place Team Winners 

Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners. 
(The National event is not a team event) 
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MARKETING 'PROBLEM'- SOLVING 


PURPOSE: To encourage the student to conceive and to propose plans of action 

affecting the future of a given business enterprise; then to discover 

and critically analyze inherent problems and advantages of such pro- 
posals. , . " 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS : 


To acquaint the student with the ''team approach" to the solution of 
marketing problems affecting the long-run direction of an enterprise. 


1. A team of two people wi^ll prepare the solution and recommend action 
concerning a problem in marketing and distribution/ 

^^ The Tzedm will play the role of partners in, or top management for, 
one of the three kinds of business designated. 

\ 

3. Problems will be from the fields of (a) Retailing, (b) "Wholesa 1 ing, 
and (c) Dis tr ibut ive Services. - 

4^ Each team will be assigned the problem relalted to the field it 
selects. , V . ^ 

5. The problem will be provided to the teams at the Competitive Event 
Instruction Meeting. ^ 


a . 
b. 


Preparation may begin* immed iate ly upon receipt of the problem. 
Preparation must be complejied by presentation time. 
Contestants may use any printed reference materials available 
but may not discuss the problem verbally or in writing with 
anyone other than the team partner. Any infraction of -this 
rule will result in immediate disqualification. 


There will be a fifteen-minute timb, limit for oral presentation 
of ^ solution and decisions necessary for implementing the solu- 
tion. Judges will be given an additional five xninutes for evaluation 
and may, at their discretion, request the team to remain for further 
questioning. In no case will total elapsed time exceed twenty 
minutes . 


Contestants shall provide their own materials: 
charts, reference ma terials e tc . 


rulers , penc ils , 


JUDGING: 


Judges shall consist of three persons (one of whom is involved in 
the management of each of the three fields of business designated 
for competition) in each preliminary. 

There will be as many preliminary contests as needed depending 
upon the number of contestants. 
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If there are preliminaries, the top six contestants (or top two 
from each preliminary, whichever is the larger number) will par- 
ticipate in the finals before three different judges. 

The winners will be t»hose^wit:h the highest total point score. 

- 215 - 


5. The finals will be regulated in the same manner as the pre- 
liminariesA 


ENTRIES:' Chapters^tr^ing twenty members or more - two (2) team entries. 

4^hapters having less than twenty members - one (1) team entry. 
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CONTESTANTS_ 
CHAPTER 


MARKETING PROBLEM- S OLVING RATING SHEET 


and 


PROBLEM FIELD 


Directions: 1- Fill out a separate rating sheet for each team of contestants, 
2. Circle one (1) number behind each ^in point. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

A. Exhibits clear-cut understanding 
of the basic problem 

B. Exhibits recognition that related 
problems exist 

SOLUTION 


A. 
B. 


C. 


Shovs effective use of logic' 
Shovs strong evidence of ultimate 
improvement of company's market 
position 

Indicates recognition and real- 
istic treatment of allied 
problems 

Anticipates nature of and sug- 
gests probable solutions to 
problems resulting from action, 
or lack of action, taken 


Excel- ^ Very In&de- 
lent Gopd • Good Fair Poor quate 


8 

6 


J 


6 

4 


4 
3 


3 

2 


0 

0 


10 


PRESENTATION 

A. Clarity of expression 
Organization of ideas 
Presentation s^ows evidence of 
a team effort 

Judge's veighted, subjective 
evaluation of total perf ormance- 
a general impression 


B. 
C. 

D. 


5 
8 


6 
4 


3 

4 


2 
3 


0 
0 


TOTAL POINTS 


Judge's Comments: 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 


PURPOSE : 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS: 


To provide an opportunity for the contestants to develop poise, confi- 
dende, and ability to organize and present a prepared presentation t-o 
an individual or a group. 


A list of topics will be sent to all local chapters at least six 
weeks before the conference. 


1\ 
3. 


Contestants may elect to speak on any topic listed. 


Each speech will be a minimum of five (5) minutes and a maximum 
of six (6) minutes. (A warning signal will be given at k\ minutes, 
5 minutes, b\ minutes and 6 minutes. There will be a penalty of 
five (5) points for every thirty (30) seconds or portion thereof 
under 5 minutes or over 6 minutes. The judges will not allow any 
contestant to continue beyond eight (8) minutes.) 

Only those notes contained on one side of three (3), 3" x 5" cards 
may be used. ^ 

Contestants will draw numbers for speaking positions. 


JUDGING: 


3. 

4. 
5 . 
6. 
7. 


There will be three judges, knowledgeable in speech and business, 
in each preliminary. , 

There will be preliminary contests as needed, depending upon the 
number of contestants. 

If there are preliminaries, the judges will select the top six 
contestants (or top two from each preliminary, whichever is the 
larger number) fbr the finals. 

Topics for the finals will be the same as for the preliminaries. 

Finalists will give their speech in front of three new judges. 

The finals will be regul|i|ted in the same manner as th^ preliminaries. 

The winners will be those scoring the most total points when all 
the judge's scores are added together and the penalty points have 
been subtracted. 

NOTE: There will be no preparation period at the conferec^^in 
the Public Speaking Contest. 


ENTRIES: 


Shall be limitjed to two (2) contestants from each local chapter. 
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IMPROMPTU sWeECH 

> 

To develop students' ability to quickly organize ideas and to present 
those ideas in an effective manner to an, individual or a group. 

1. The speech topic will be the same fot.all contestants'. Topics will 
center on the principles of marketing and distribution. 

2. Each contestant will have 10 minutes to prepare his speech. 

■*> 

3» Each speech will be a minimum of foti^ (4) minutes and a maximum of 
5 minutes, (A warning signal will be gis^en at 4 minutes, k\ min- 
utes and 5 .minutes . There will be a penalty of five (5) points 
for every thirty (30) seconds, or portion thereof, under four 
minutes or over five minutes. The judges will not allow any con-, 
testant to cont^inue beyond 5l[ minutes.) 

4. The contestant Izill be allowed to use only blank paper and pencil 
to organize his speech. No reference .mater ials of any kind are 
allowed. The contestants will be provided with pencil, paoer, and 
a- 3" X 5" card. ^ ^ 

\ 

5. Only those notes written during the" ten minute preparation period 
on 3" X .5" cards may be used by the contestant during his presen- 
tation. , 

6. Contestants will draw numbers for speaking positions. 


1. Judges shall consist of three persons knowledgeable in spe.ech and 
business. . . " ^ 

2. There will be preliminary contests as needed, depending upon the 
number of contestants. 

3. If there^.are preliminaries, the top six contestants (or top two 
from each preliminary, whichever is the larger number) will be 
given a second topic for the finals. 

4. The winners will be those scoring the most totaL' points when all 
t\je judges' scores are added together a'nfl the penalty points have 
beeVi subtracted. / » 

5. The fin^als will be regulated in the same manner as the preliminaries 

6. Finalists will give a different speech in front of new judges. 

Shall be limited to two (2) contestants from each local chapter. 

,^ — ' « 

'Vhat is the value of public relations?" 
"Does Advertising Pay?" 

'Vhat is Profit?^' * ^ 


SPEECH RATING SHEET 


(For all Speech, Contestants) 


CONTESTANT CHAPTER 


LENGTH OF PRESENTATION: Minutes Seconds 

DIRECTIONS: 1. Fill out a separate rating sheet for each contestant, 
2. Circle one (1) number behind each point listed. 


Very 

r.. Good Good Average Fair Poor 

1. OPENING appearance, introduction 10 8 6 4 2 

2. VOICE pitch, tempo, volume and 

enthusiasm 10 8 6 4 2 

3. PLATFORM DEPORTMENT gestures, poise, 

eye contact, mannerisms 10 8 6 4 2 

4. ORGANIZATION — logic, clarity, suitability, 

coherence , 20 16 V 12, 8 4 

5o MECHANICS diction, grammar, pronunci- 
ation, word picture, emphasis - ' 10 8 6 4 2 

64 CONTENT facts, value of ideas, validity 

of ideas ^ ' . 30 24 18 12 6 

7. CLOSE -- summary, conclusion^, 10 8 6 4 2 

t TOTAL GRO^S POINTS : 

JUDGE'S COMMENTS: ^ _^ 


(FOR CONTENT CHAIRMAN'S USE ONLY) 

Total of Gross Points Received from all Judges 

Minus Penalty Points ( 

TOTAL NET POINTS 


Title: MANUFACTURER'S SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

Type: A Sales Demons tra tioa 

Level: State and National 

(National event entitled Sales Manager Meeting) 

Awards: State ^ Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 

State Honor Award - 4th Place Winner 

National Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 
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MANUFACTURERS' SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


PURPOSE: To provide an opportunity for a student to demonstrate his ability to 
organize and give a persuasive sales presenta*t*ion . 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS: 


Contestant will assume the role of a manufacturer's sales repre- 
sentative, making a presentation to a committee of three buyers 
(purchasing agents). 


5, 
6. 


Contestant will have a choice of making a presentation on: 

a. An item or items to be used by the company represented by the 
buyers . 

b. An item or items Co be sold at retail by the company repre- 
sented by the buyers. 

All materials including audio and/or visual aids, used by the 
contestant in his jfSresentation , may be commercially prepared. 

Each contestant is to furnish his own materials for the con test 
including merchandise or f ac s imile , or pic tu res of same; audio 
and/or visual aids; and other materials Including orderbqok, pen 
and pencil, and notepaper. Nothing will be provided at the con- 
test except a table to be used as a counter or display table. 

Contestants will draw for order of presentation. 

Contestants will have 10 minutes to complete the sales presen- ^ 
tation and an additional 5 minutes will be allowed for the 
^^ers to question the contestants. Total time allowed, including 
contestant's presentation ^nd buyer's questions, shall not exceed 
15 minutes. 


JUDGING: 


4. 

5. 


Judging will be done by three representatives, preferably purchasing 
-l^ajgents, in each preliminary. 

There will be as many preliminary contests as needed, depending 
upon the number of contestants. 

If there are preliminaries, the top six contestants (or top two 
from each preliminary, whichever is the larger number) will parti- 
cipate in the finals before three different judges. 

The winners will be those \/ith the highest total point score. 

The finals will be regulated in the same manner as the preliminaries. 


ENTRIES: 


Chapters having twenty memberV^ more - two (2) entries 
Chapters having less than twent;^f members - one (1) entry, 
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MANUFACTURER'S SALES REPRESENTATIVE RATING SHEET 


CONTESTANT _CHAPTER 


TYPE OF MERCHANDISE BEING SOLD (Fill in one blank): 

^_ to be used by the company 'represented by the buyer^^^^^, 


(Item) 


to be sold at retail^ by the company represented by 


(Item) the buyers. 

Directions: 1. Fill out separate rating sheet for each contestar\. 

2, Circle one (1) number behind each main point. 


Excel- Very Inade- 
lent Good Good Fair Poor quate 


1. OPENING: Consider personal introduc- 
tion; opening statement; Confidence. 

2/ PRESENTATION: Consider content, bene- 
fits shown; presentation clear; too 
rapid or too slow; vocabulary and grammar. 

3. VISUAL AIDS: Consider handling of pro- 
duct or facsimile by both buyer 
salesman; logical order^or presentation 
of other audio-visual aids. 

4. ORGANIZATION OF PRESENTATION: Consider 
^ neatness and organization of material; 

order of presentation. 

5. CLOSE: Consider summary and conclusion 
of presentation; opening for call-back. 

6. VOICE: Consider pitch, tempo, volume; 
enthusiasm; enuncfiation and pronun- 
ciatLon. 

7. APPEARANCE, POISE AND CONFIDENCE 

8. REACTION UNDER -PRESSURE: Consider 
handling objections; answering 
ques t ions , e tc . 


10 


20 


15 


15 


10 


10 
15 


8 6 4 2 0 


18 16 12 10 5 


/ 


12 9 6 3 0 

12-9 6 3 1 

8 6 4 2 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

8 6 4 2 1 

12 9 6 3 0 


TOTAL POINTS 


Judge's Comments: 
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Title: MANAGT^MENT DECISION MAKING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

Type: Problem Analysis and Presentation 

Level: State and National' 

Awards: State h 


Na t iona 1 


Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 
State Honor Awards - 4th Place Winner 

Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 


MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


PURPOSE: To develop the student's ability to make decisions based oo' evidence 

and to develop maturity and understanding of supervisory human relations. 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS : 


The contestant will be given a supervisory 'problem in casV^b^^m con- 
cerning human relations in business. A sample problem is ^i^en below 

PROBLEM SITUATION 

It would soon be time for the annual awards banquet held 
for employees of the Eastern Affiliatecj Insurance Company, 
and plans were being made for the gala event TT'^ffi^S^ti em- 
ployees with five years or more of service were scheduled 
to receive pins. Susan Hendershot, an employee with 35 
years of service, was to be the guest of honor and was to 
sit at the head table with the president and other com- 
pany officials. Public relations had sent out news re- 
leases, banquet programs were being printed, and the r ' 
word was being spread throughout the community and the 
company that Susan with her 35 ^years of service was the 
pride of Eastern. 

Three days before the award dinner the personnel manager 
and Vhe executive vice-president were going over some 
problem areas in the company. They came to the conclu- 
sion that Susan had too many old-fashioned ideas that did 
not fit in with company policy and that the department of 
which she was manager was being operated in a manner that 
was not consistent with other departments. They decided 
to call Susan in that day and talk over these matters with 
her. The longer they talked with Susan, the more disagreeable 
she became until finally she stormed out of the room with 
the exclamation that she would see what could be done to 
improve her department operations but that she was not going 
to attend the awards banque t . 

How would you handle this situation? 

The actual problem will not be known by the contestant until contest 
time . 


3. Each contestant will work with the same problem. 

4. Each contestant will be given 15 minutes to prepare his solution 

to the problem and 10 minutes to make his presentation. The judges 
^will have an additional 5 minutes for questions. 

5. The contestant W<ill not be allowed to use reference materials during 
the 15 minute ]preparation period.- However, the contestant may take 
the problem description s^eet and the notes he has prepared during 
the preparation period into the content or presentation room. 


JUDGING: 1. Judging will be done by three (3) professional peoplte, who deal 

' with personnel problems as a recurring part of their job, in each 
prel iminary . 
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2. The judges should be selected from three different types of com- 
mercial ^r industrial firms. 

3. There will be as many preliminary contests as needed, depending 
upon the number of contestants. 

4. If there are preliminaries, the top six contestants (or top two 
from each preliminary, whichever is the larger ' number) will be 
given a different problem for the finals. 

5. The winners will be those' with the highest total net point score 
when all the gross points have been added and penalty points sub- 
tracted. 

6. The finals will be regulated in the same manner as the prelimi- 
naries and the finalists shall appejar before three different 
judges 


ENTRIES: Chapters having twenty members or more - two (-2) entries. 

Chapters having less than twenty members - one (1) entry. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS DECISION MAKING RATING SHEET 


CONTESTANT 


CHAPTER 


Directions: 1. Fill out a separate rating sheet for each contestant, 
2. Circle one (1). number behind each main point. 


Excel- Very Inade- 
lent Good Good Fair Poor quate 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

A. Exhibits clear-cut understanding of 
the problem / 

B. Exhibits recogni t iory^tha t related 
problems could exist (personal and/ 
or environmental) 

SOLUTION 

A. Shows sensitivity to feelings of per- 
sons involved (considered possible 
emotional factors in background) 

B. Shows sensi^tivity to logic (use of 
apparent f^cts) 

C. Improve;s or enhances company 
(employee) morale 

-D. Probability of effective imple- 
mentation 

PRESENTATION ' 

A. Clarity of expression 

B. Exhibits forceful determination in 
carrying out d-ecisions 

C. Weighted, subjective evaluation of 
total performance - a general im- 
pression 


c 

PENALTY (Note reverse of numbers ) 

A. Degree of emphasis on assumption of 
facts not apparent in the case as 
stated 

Degree to which solution seems to 
create probable feeling. of in- 
security on the part of other 
employees 

Degree to which solution seems 
to create outside problems such 
as poor relations or union pro- 
blems 


B. 


5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


3 

\ 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 


7 5 
TOTAL GROSS POINTS 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 1 2 3 4 5 

LESS TOTAL PENALTY POINTS 

TOTAL NET POINTS 


Judge's Comments: 
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Title: TRAINING MANUAL 

Type: Research, Documentation and Presentation 

Level: State and National 

Awards: State Trophies - 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Place Winners 

State Project Award - 4th Place Winner 

National Trophies r 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 



TRAINING MANUAL 


To provide the student with experience in research, and in the 
selection and organization of materials pertinent to the improve- 
ment of employee job performance on a ^specif ic distributive business 
activity. 


1. The training manual must detail the training and/or instructional 
sequence of a specified employment activity that would logically 
lead an employee into improved occupat^^iona 1 effectiveness. 


4. Each entry will be limited to a maximum of 100 pages. 

5. A page will consist of one sheet of paper (8%" x 11" or smaller) 
containing any typed, photographed, illustrated or prepared 
material presented on one side. (Documentation must be typed 
and pictures, graphs, art work or any other^xlescriptive material 
may be submitted in the documentation.) V 


6. Each documentation must contain the following, and the y^ will %e 
considered as part of the rftanual in determining the 100 page 
maximum: title page, table of contents, introduction or pre- 
face, summary and a bibliography, 

7. The purpose of the project must be specified in the preface. 

• 8. If material is presented in sheet protectors, both sides of the 
sheet protector must be used » (Therefore, two pages will be 
presented In one sheet protector). 

9. Entry must be contained in not more than one official 3-ring ^ 
DECA notebook dn an unaltered form. 

10. An oral presentation of the project must be made during the State 
Leadership Conference by the individual writing the manual. This 
presentation will be limited to eight minutes and audio-visual 
aids may^^be used. Following the oral presentation, judges, if 

they choose, will be allowed to ask questions for two minutes. The ' 
oral presentation is to be a condensation or synopsis of the 
written work and not a verbatim reiteration of the manual, 

11. A small, typed card must be paper-clipped to the upper right- 


The manual .must .be related to an occupa t ion in the field of 
marketing or distribution. 


The manual must be the work of the individual member. 




12. 


Grades and awards received locally should not appear on the 
manua 1 . ' 
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13, Each contestant will be responsible for supplying 200 copies of 
a project summary shlset of their entry. The Project Summary 
Sheet is illustrated. Sunmiary sheets will be placed with the 
contestant's entry during its display at the conference. (Summary 
sheets are to be brought to the conference and turned in at time 
of conference registration and are not to be mailed to the W-DECA|" 
State Advisor . ) ~ 


1. Manuals and a^al presentations will be judged by three competent 
representatives from the field of marketing and' distribution, 
preferably from merchandising , advertising ^d management. 

2. The identification card on the manual will be replaced By a card 
carrying a number, this same number to be entered on the identifi- 
cation card, 

3. The identification cards will then be filed confidentially until 
judging is completed, at which time they will be referred to for 
names of winners. 

4. Manuals will be judged prior to the conference. 

5. Manuals will be carefully screened and those not meeting the 
above specifications will be eliminated before judging begins., 

6. The score an entry receives during the oral presentation will be 
added to the manual score to determine the winners. 

Chapters having \wenty members or more --two (2) entries'. 

Chapters having less than twenty members--one (1) entry. 

NOTE: Winning^' entries must be approved by the W-DECA Advisory Com- 
mittee before submission as a national contest entry. The Advisory 
Committee will confer with the contest winner *s coordinator. 



TRAINING MANUAL RATING SHEET- 


Manual Evaluation 


ENTRY NO, 


TITLE OF MANUAL 


DIRECTIONS: 1. Fill out a separate rating sheet for each entry 
2. Circle one (%) number behind each main heading. 


' Very 

Excellent Good Good Fair Poor Inadequate 

PURPOSE: Consider Is the purpose 
expressed clearly in the preface and 

does the manual achieve this purpose? "^ 10 8 6 4 2 0 , , 


ORGANIZATION: Consider Preface and 
Taple of Contents; arrangement of in- 
formation; continuity of thought; 

bibliography; originality 20 16 12 8 4 

APPEARANCE: Consider Appropriate- 
ness of illustrations; layout; neat- 
ness 15 12 9 6 3 

USE OF WORDS: Consider Grammar 

and spelling; appropriate vocabulary 10 8 6 4 ' 2 

SUBJECT COVERAGE: Consider - Clarity, 
conciseness and completeness of informa- 
tion. 30 25 20 15 10 

USABILITY: Consider -- Effectiveness 

as a teaching devise; sequence of * 

learning experiences*^ ^ 30 25 20 15 ip 


\ 


MANUAL EVALUATION SCORE 


Judge's Comments: 



TRAINING MNUAL RATING SHEET 


Oral Presentation 


Contes tant 
chapter 


Manual Title 


DIRECTIONS: 1. 'Till out .separate rating .sheet for each contestant. 

2. Circle one (1) number behind each mai^^point. 


Veijy 


OPENING: Consider - Appearance; 
introduction 6 


telle nt Good Good Fair Poor Inadequate 


10 


VOICE: Consider - Pitch; tempo; volume;^ 

enthusiasm; diction; grammar 10 

PLATFORM DEPORTMENT: Consider -[^^Pa^^e ; 

g^tufes;. eye contact; manner i^ms " 10 

ORGANIZATION: Consider - Logic; clarity; 

suitability ;. coherence ^ 15 

■ \ ^ ^ 

PROJECT DESCRIPTIOr^v: Consider - Was the 
pro ject • effec^t lively described; ade- 
quat^y summa-rized^ • 15 


^ CLOSE: Cons ider - Summary of oral pre- 
sentation; conclusions 


10 


ENERAL PRESENTATION: 


Consider^- To 


.inform and persuade user; achieve- 
ment of purpose; effective use of' 
t^isual aids ^ 

subjective evaluation of total 
presentation' ■ 


-^5 


15 


Judge's Comments: 


0 


12 


12 


12 



ORAL PRESENTATION SCORE 


MANUAL EVALUATION SCORE 
TOTAL' SC^ 

/ 




Title: 
Type: 
Leve 1 : 
Award s : 


INDIVIDUAL MARKETING IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 
Research, Documentation, and Presentation 
State and National 


StN^te 
*,a t lonal 


Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 
State Project Award - 4th Pl/ace Winner 

Trophies - 1st, 2nd and 3rd Place Winners 
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INDIVIDUAL MARKETING IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 


i 

PURPOSE: To improve a phase of marketing or distribution in' the bus iriess , com- 

munity and tq^assist in the development of a mid -management or manage- 
ment leveli^of creat'*ivity or decision making. 


'I 


SPECIF r-v 
CATIONS :K 


This project might be a group service to some phase of marketing, 
a research survey and analysis, a business employment project or 
a project relating to mid-management or management. The project 
may be structured Ground one of the broad areas in marketing and 
distribution such as retailing, wholesaling, manufacturing sales 
and service, a phase of one of these broad areas such as super- 
market operation, regional shopping concepts or an activity with- 
in one of the areas such as credit, personnel, sales promotion, 
etc., and customer mobility, business district parking, 'how to 
reach a specific market segment, isolation and study of a market 
segment wieh reference to the improvement of market share, etc. 


2. The project must' be the work of the individual member. 

3. Each entry will be limited to a maximum of 100 pages. 

4. A page will consist of one sheet of paper (8%" X 11" or smaller) 
containing any typed, photographed, illustrated or prepared 
material presentee! on one side. (Documentation must be typed 
and pictures, graphs, grt work or any other descriptive material 
may be submitted in the documentation.) 

5. Each documentation must contain the following, and will be con- 
sidered as part of the manual in determining the 100 page maxirfium: 
title page, table of contents, introduction or pri^£a^e , summary, 
and a ^bibliography . 

6. The purpose of the project must be specified in the preface. 

7. If material is presented in sheet protectors, both sides of the 
sheet protector must be used . (Therefore, two pages will be pre- 
sented in one sheet protector.) . \ 

/ ■ •» \^ 

8. Entry must be contained in not more thaV one official 3-ririg 
DECA notebook in an unaltered :^orm. 

9. An oral presentation of the project must be, made during the State 
Leadership Conference by the individual conducting^the projpect. 
Tliis presentation will be limited to ^ight minutes and audio- 
visual aids may be used. Following the oral presenta tion, ' j udges , 
if they choose, will be allowed to ask questions for two minutes. 
The oral presentation is to be a condensation or synopsis of the 
written, work and not a verbatim reiteration of th^ manual. 

10. A small typed ^ard must be paper -c 1 ippec^ to the upper right-hand 
corner of the first page giving the following information: name 
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project, name of participant, chapter, school, city and state. 

11, Grades and awards received locally should not appear on the manual 

12. Each contestant will be responsible for supplying 200 copies of a 
project summary sheet of 'their entry. The project summary is 
illustrated. Summary sheets will be , placed with the contestant's 
entry during its display at the conference. (Summary sheets are 
to be brought to the conference and turned in at time of con- 
ference registration and are not to be mailed to the W-DECA State 
Advisor.) 

1. Manua^^and oraL presentations will be judged by thtee competent 
representatives from the field of marketing and distribution, 
preferably from merchandising, advertising and management. 

2. The identification card on the manual will be replaced by a card 
carrying a number, this same number to be entered on the identifi- 
cation card. % 

3. The identification cards will then be filed confidentially until 
judging is completed, at which time they. will be referred to for 
names of winners. 

4. Manuals will be judged prior to the conference. 

5. Manuals will be carefully screened and those not meeting the 
above specifications will be eliminated before judging begins. 

) 

6. The score an entry receives during the oral presentation will be 
added to the man-ual score to determine the winners. 

Chapters having twenty members or more--two (2) entries. 

Chapters having less than twenty members --one (1) entry, 

NOTE: Winning entries must be approved by the W-DECA Advisory Com- 
mittee before submission as a national contest entry. The Advisory 
Committee will confer with the contest winner's coordinator. 
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> 

INDIVIDUAL MARKETING IMPROVEMENT PROJECT RATING SHEET 
Documentation E valua tion 

7 r 


ENTRY NO. TITtjE OF PROJECT 


V 

DIRECTIONS: I. Fill out a separate rating sheet for each entry< 
2. Circle one (1) number behind each main heading. 


PURPOSE & ORIGINALITY: -r . Consider Does the 
purpose, as described in the introduction > 
show a need for this type of project? Does 
the project show evidence of originality? 
Does the completed project indicate the 
purpose has been carried out? 

DEPTH OF STUDY: Consider -- Does the pro- 
ject show evidence of initiative and 
creativity in seeking sufficient material, 
data, and/or evidence in conducting the 
project and working toward some conclusions? 

ORGANIZATION & DOCUMENTATION: Consider 
Does the material presented clearly show 
evidence that substantiates the conclusions? 
Are material and data in logical order? Do 
the material and data, contribute to the 
understanding of the project? 

BENEFITS TO MARKETING: Consider Does the 
project make a definite contribution to the 
field of marketing and distribution?. 


Very Inade- 
Exce llent Good Good Fair Poor qua te 


25 20 15 10 5 0 


30 25 20 15 10 5 


25 20 15 10 5 0 



DOCUMENTATION EVALUATION SCORE 


Judge's Comment: 


Jy 
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conte;stant 

CHAPTER 


INDIVIDUAL MARKETING IMPROVEMENT RATING SHEET 
Oral Presentation 

PROJECT TITLE 


DIRECTIONS: 1. Fill out separate rating sheet for each contestant. 

2, Circle one (1) number behind each main point. 


OPENING: Consider - Appearance; 

introduction ' 

VOICE: Consider - Pitch; tempo; volume; 
enthusiasm; diction; grammar 


PL^ 


ORM DEPORTMENT; 


Consider - Poise; 


gestures; eye contact; mannerisms 

ORGANIZATION: Consider - Logic; clarity; 
suitability; coherence /J 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Consider - Was the 
project effectively described; adequate- 
ly summarized 

CLOSE: Consider - Summary of oral pre- 
sentation; conclusions 

GENERAL PRESENTATION: Consider - To 
inform and persuade user ; achievement 
of purpose; effective use of visual aids 

SUBJECTIVE EVALUATION OF TOTAL PRESENTATION 


Vefry 
Excellent Goc 


10 

10 
10 

15 

15 
10 

15 
15 


8 


12 


12, 


12 
12 


Inade- 

Good Fair Poor quate 


9 
9 


6 
6 


3 
3 


0 


JUDGE'S COMMENTS: 


ORAL PRESENTATION SCORE 


DOCUMENTATION EVALUATION SCORE 
TOTAL SCORE 
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con fDf^"^ 



ALUMNI 
DIVISION 
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NATIONAL DECA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 

National DECA Headquarters will inform the W-DECA State Advisor as to 
the number of students who may attend the National Leadership Conference. In 
addition, there must be one teacher-coordinator or adult advisor for every 
five\^-DECA members attending the NLC, Since these provisions will limit 
the nuSiHer of student delegates who may attend, eligibility for attendance 
is specified as follows: 

1. Delegate must be an active member of W-DECA and DECA, 

2. Delegate must have approval of 

a. School Administration 

b. Chapter Advisor 

c. Parents or Guardian (if under 21 years of age and not married) 

d. W-DECA State Advisor 

3. Delegates must have attended the W-DECA State Leadership Conference. 

'4. Priority for attendance will be given in the following order: 

a. W-DECA State Officers 

b . Compet itive Event and Award Winners 

c. Other Delegates 

All persons, students and adults, wishing to attend the National Conference 
must submit the form National Leadership Conference - I^equest to Attend by 
the deadline set by tihe W-D^-CA State Advisor, Delegates a«d advisors will be 
selected, according to attendance criteria, from the Request Forms received 
by the State Advisor. 

TENTATIVE PLANS 

Transportation schedules, travel plans and costs plus additional informa-' 

tion will be sent to those who are eligible to attend after Request Forms 

have been received. Each student and adult who is eligible will confirm their 

attendance at the NLC by forwarding a check to the State Ad visor , ''^ayab le to 


W-DECA, in an amount which will cover their transportation costs to^'and from 
the NLC site and their NLC registration fee. 

After attendance has been confirmed, student delegates and advisors will 
receive additional information on their duties and responsibilities as they- 
relate to the National Leadership Conference. All students and adults who 
attend the NLC will be assigned certain duties. National DECA Headquarters 
will inform the W-DECA State Advisor of the duties which the Washington dele- 
gation should assume, and the State Advisor will make these assignments to the 
representatives who will be Attending. 

All reservations for the conference will be made by the W-DECA State 
Advisor . 

GENERAL INFORMATION 


Estimated Expenses : 

1. Transportation is usually by plane and cost will run from ^170 to $200. 

2. N'LC registration fee will be approximately $J0, 
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The approximate cost of hotel accomodations will be $6 per night per 
person for students^, with three to four to a room, and $12 single to 
$18 double per night per person for advisors. 

Meals will cost approximately $20 and delegates and advisors should 
allow for limousine fares, per sona 1 expend i tures , etc. '.3 

LUGGAGE 

1. A small, easily handled piece of hand luggage, packed with everything 
you will need in transit. 

2, One larger piece to be checked through for everything you will need 
at the conference. 

CLOTHING- RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Girls: Wrinkle re;sistant suits or one-piece dresses for traveling; 
lightweight wool dark skirts, white blouse and DECA Blazer for most 
conference occasions; formal, either length, for Awards Banquet and 
dance ; a 1 igh twe i gh t coa t or ra incoa t would be wise . 

2. Boys: Comfortable, conserva t ive spor t swear for travel ing ; coa t s , 
preferably the DECA Blazer, dark , slacks, white shirt and tie re- 
quired for all sessions; a lightweight coat or raincoat is recommended. 

3. A business-like appearance ia appropriate for all delegates at all 
times. 

HOTEL REMINDERS 

1. There are never enough keys for each person to have one, so be kind to 
your roommates and leave the key at the desk located near the elevator. 
Each floor has a desk where you will turn in and pick up your key as 
well as any mail that might be sent to you, 

2. Tipping is a personal matter, but it is customary. This is particularly 
true when you ask for and receive special consideration such as room ^. 
service. Minimum tip - 107; average tip - 157; above average tip - over 
1 5% . 

3. In most cases you will share a room with a minimum of two other people. 
In the hotel will be many persons not participating in the conference. 
To put it simply - BE COURTEOUS. 

\ . Room service is usually a\^ilable in the hotel, but is expensive and 
j you will be expected to tip in addition. 

5. All hotel rooms have telephones for your convenience, but they should 
be used onlv when necessary; Calls from vour room are more expensive 
than those from the phone booths in the lobby or elsewhere. Each call 
you make will appear on your hotel bill, 

NON- CONFERENCE ACTiVItIES AND ENTCRTAINMENT 


3. 
4. 


Activities will be 
Delegates will not plan 
da t es . 


planned for all delegates 
non-con ference activities 


during the conference dates, 
and entertainment during these 


DELEGATE CONDUCT PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES 

1. The term "delegate^' shall mean any DECA member attending the National 
Leadership Conference. 

2. Delegates shall abide by all Conference rules. 

3. Delegates shall keep their adult Advisors informed of their activities 
and whereabouts at all times. 

4. Delegates shall stay at the designated hotel, not with friendsor 
relati\>es, during the conference. 

5. Delegates shall not use their own cars or ride in cars belonging to 
others during the conference unless accompanied by an authorized 
Advisor . 

6. Dates shall be permitted to authorized activities only, and between 
official delegates only. 

7. Delegates are not permitted in public dance halls, bars, or night 
clubs . 



8. No alcoholic beverages in any form shall be possessed by delegates 

at any time under any circumstances. ^ •* 

9. Delegates shall respect and abide by the authority .delegated to the 
Board of Directors of DECA, Inc., to the Executive Committee, the 
Student Government Committee, presiding officers, committee chairmen, 
and any Advisor or any authorized representative of the aforementioned. 

10. Delegates shall attend all general sessions and activities assigned, 
including workshops, contest commi t tee 'mee tings , etc. for which they 
are pre-regis tered unless engaged in some specific assignment taking 
place at the same time. * 

11. Curfew each night will be designated r>n the program, and all delegates 
will be in their rooms by curfew. 

12. Dress regulations established for the conference shall be adhered to 
by all delegates. 

13. Identification badges must be worn at all times. 

14. The hotel will be asked to make every effort to assign male and 
female delegates to different ^floors . Delegates will not be per- 
mitted on any floor except that of their assigned sleeping rooms arid/or 
those where National Conference activities are scheduled unless 
accompanied by an official Conference Advisor. 

15. Delegates violating or ignoring any of the above rules subject their 
State's entire delegation to being unseated, its candidates being 
disqualified, and any honors or offices being cancelled 'and withdrawn 
from members of the delegation. 
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LOCAL AND REGIONAL PRESS COVERAGE 


National DECA Headquarters is anxious to have a copy of all newspaper 
clippings concerning chapter or state association participation in the NLC. 
For pre-conf erence and post-conference articles, please paste all clippings 
and/or pictures on an x 11" sheet of paper and note the name of the 
publication and date. Mail them directly to the W-DECA State Advisor. Every 
effort is being raade to evaluate the press coverage and publicity the NLC 
receives and your cooperation is vitally important. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. The W-DECA State Advisor will assume or delegate duties a s s i g^ifed^b^^-"^ 
National DECA. 

2. Both the state advisory chairman and the incoming advisor of the 
High School and Post Secondary Divisions will attend the NLC. 
Expense coverage will be as follows: 

s 

a. Advisory committee chairmen: The school or college district 
will be reimbursed 1007o, 507o coming from State travel funds 
and 507o coming from the W-DECA treasury. 

b. Incoming members:^ The school or college district will be 
reimbursed 507o from State travel funds. The local district 
will be asked to cover the other 507o. Incoming member will 
be appointed by August 15 of each year. 

3. For the NLC, the Chairman of the State Advisory Committees will 
assume the duties and responsibilities of the Chief Advisor to the 
Washington delegates from their given divisions. Those duties may 
include, but are' not limited to the following and relate to the 
Chairman's given division of W-DECA. ^ 

a. Arrangement of all transportation details, which includes 
transportation from the\Airport to the Hotel and return. 

b. Collection of all necessary information and money from all 
delega tes . 

c. Establishment and communication of information deadlines for 
delegates and their coordinators, 

d. Dissemination to coordinators and delegates of information 
relating to: 

--Mode of transportation % . v 

--Departure and arrival tiAes 

--Expenses: travel, meals, insurance, lodging, registration, etc. 
--Priorities for delegate attendance 
--Criteria for delegate attendance 
--Nominations for national office , 

--Delegate conduct and individual responsibilities in the con- 
ference city 

--Arrangements for special delegation meetings and/or caucu&es 
Q in the conference city 
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e. Make provision for pre*conf erence assignments for the student 
delegates and adult advisors. 

f. Responsibility for delegate conduct and Individual assumption 
of conference responsibilities. ^ 

g. Assume complete responsibility ('or the student delegates. 
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NATIONAL LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
REQUEST TO ATtEND 


NOTE: 'All persons, adults^ and students, who wish to attend the National Leader- 
ship Conference should complete the following form^and return it to .the 
W-DECA State Advisor. Please type or print in the desired information 
asked for. 


NAME- 


(First 
HOME ADDRESS_ 
SCHOOL 


Middle 


4 TRAINING AGENCY (Company Name)_ 
ADDRESS OF AGENCY 


CIRCLE ONE: Coordinator Student 


Last) 


ADDRESS 


NAME OF BENEFICIAR;!^ 
V - 


First 


Middle 


Las t 


ADDRESS OF BENEFICIARY 


LIST OF ALL DECA OFFICES YOU HOLD OR HAVE HELD AND YEAR 


LIST YOUR ACTIVITIES AS A DECA MEMBER DURING THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR 


LIST THE STATE AND NATIONAL CONTESTS YOU HAVE ENTERED. DESIGNATE THOSE YOU HAVE 
WON (-1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc), AND YEAR. 


STATE 


NATIONAL 


DID YOU ATTEND TOE NLC LAST YEAR? CIRCLe'oNE: YES NO 
WflY DO YOU WANT TO ATTEND THE NLC THIS YEAR? 
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SIGNATURE OF SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 'OR COLLEGE PRESIDENT APPROVING REQUEST: 


(Name) 


(Title) 


.SIGNATUI^E OP COORDINATOR APPROVING REQUEST:_ 


SIGNATURE OF -PARENT OR GUARDIAN' APPROVING REQUEST; 
(If Applicable) 


ft 
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MAIL TO: ' PLEASE NOTEi : 

W-DECA STATE ADVISOR _ Attach (Head and Shoulders) 

Black-and-white, Glossy 
^ ' ' Photograph in this Corner 

PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT 1 

NATIONAL LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 

DELEGA-TE INFORMATION SHEET , ' 

Y^ar in School (Circle) 
Name - Age . 10 11 12 13 14 

Home Address ^ 

(Street or Box Number) (City) ^ (State) 

Father's Name Occupation ' 


Mother's Name Occupation 

School 


School Address 


CStreet) (City) 


Teacher - Coordinator 


Training Station (Company Name) 
Training Station Address 


Training Station Supervisor 
Type of Business 


Briefly describe work you do 
List all DECA offices you hold or have held, and year 


List local, state, and national contests you have entered, designate those you have 
won (1st, 2nd, 3rd) , and year entered: 


What are your plans for the summer? 


If in high school, do you plan to enter college upon graduation? 
If so, where? 


(Name of college) (City 6c State) 


Have you made your plans for your life's work?^ 
briefly describe what you intend to do ^ 


If so, 


Hometown News-paper^ 
Address 


Editor 


(Street & City) 

Describe briefly some of the activities in which yoa have participated as a DECA 
member this year. 


—7- 
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From: (Name) / 
(School) 

(Address of school) 
^^?hone: (of school) 

To: (Name of paper, radio FOR RELEASE: (Day, Date) 

or TV station) • 

^ « > LOCAL STUDENT TO ATTEND 
^ ' CONFERENCE IN (CONFERENCE SITE) 

A (name of school ) Csenior, Junior ), (name of student ) will leave (day ) 
for (NLC site ) to a-e^tend^the Annual National Leadership Conference of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA) . 

(First name of stdc^ent ) is among (number ) (state ) students -selected to 
participate in the conference, which is designed to help develop future leaders 
for marketing and distribution. It will be held at The (name of hotel ) in 
(NLC site ) , (day ) , (month and date ) through (day ) , (month and date ) , and is 
expected to draw more than (number ) young leaders of DECA and faculty advisors 
from .throughout the country. 

The (son, daughter ) of Mr. and Mrs. (name ) , (address ) , (first name of 
student ) is (mention office in local DECA Chapter or other DECA affiliation ) . 
(He^ she ) is employed by (name of training station ) as part of (his, her ) 
Distributive Education studies. 

(Here^ if appropriate, mention contest or other activity at National Con " 
ference in which student will represent state .) • ^ 

A special feature of the conference will be the presentation of scholarships 
to a number of outstanding Distributive Education students for advanced study 
in marketing, management or Distributive Education. 

Nationally known leaders from the fields of marketing, education and 
government will speak at the conference, serve as contest judges and consultants, 
and take part in workshop sessions. ^ 

# # # # # # 



From: (Name) 

(Schoq^) 

(Address of school) 

Phone: (of school) ^ 

To; (Name of paper, radio 

or TV station) FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

WASHINGTON DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION STUDENTS TO ATTEND 
NATIONAL LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE IN (City and State of NLC Site ) 

A delegation of Distributive Education students and their 

(number) 

J 

Adult Advisors vill represent this (month and dates) in 

(your state) 

(NLC site) as part of the (year) National Leadership Conference of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America, Inc. 

Included in this delegation are students who have von state recognition 
as winners in sales demonstration, public speaking, vindow display, job 
interview, and Studies in Marketing. Also in this group vill be candidates 
for National Office to represent DECA and its 150,000 plus membership 


ittic 

1 


during the coming^''school year, as well as contestants for the coveted Stu- 

dent-of- the-Year avard . / 

These students are representing DECA Chapters in Washington 

(number) 

vhich have a total membership of youths who are preparing them- 

( number) 

selves for careers in marketing and di'^stribution by way of programs administered 
irk^many high schools and junior colleges- which provide on-the-job training and 

classroom instruction. The Washington delegation will be competing against 

other ydtiths who are also state winners and representing all 

(ftOiaber) 

of the 5.0 states and District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

What makes the youth organization unique is that, while promoting the 
nation's system of free enterprise, its student members return a significant 
^ part of the state and federal funds appropriated to pay for their education! 
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Tliis is accomplished through the training program of DE studentts, who 

spend part of their time in the classroom and part at their' on- the- job 

training stations in business establishments. Last year DE students in 

Washington earned a total of $ in wages ^and 

(amount earned by DE students) 

their income taxes indirectly paid for part of their classroom training. 

Donor companies provide part-time employment for the students and con- 
tribute funds for the support of DECA scholarships and activities. 

The DECA scholarship program, however>^s set up to be self-supporting/'*' 

/ 

The scholarship loans are awarded annually tp enable outstanding students to 
continue their education in marketing, merchandising and management beyond 
high school,! While scholarship winners are under no legal obligation to re- 
pay loans, they accept/^ moral obligation to repay when they are employed 
full-time and in a financial position to do so. Their repayments go into a 
fund to pro\>ide scholarships for more DE stu(ients. 

This ucl^que educational program actually had its origin in 1936 with 
passage of the Ge^rge-Deen Act, authorizing matchicigy^unds to states for 
training in distributive occupations. DECA came into being in 1947, largely 
to provide a social program for students who were unable to participate in 
school sports and other extra-curricular activities because time outside the 
classropm was spent away from the school campus. 

At the outset there were 793 student members of DECA, Membership has 

grown to approximately members in more than 

(number) (number) 

chapters in high schoo/s and post secondary schools in 50 states, Puerto Rico 

and the District of Colulnbia, 

. * / 

About of these ' students and their adult Advisors will con- 

(number) ^ 

f 

verge on for the National Leadership Conference, The 

(NLC site) (year) ^ 

Post Secondary Division conference will be held and the High 

O (month^and dates) 

ERIC (MOR^) 


School Division, . 

(month and dates) 

In many ways the conference is an exercise in national politics. The 
competition for na t iona l^^f f ices is keen. Delegates come prepared with . 
slogans, banners and replicas (orange juice from Florida, peanuts from 
Virginia, c)ieese from Wisconsin) to win votes for their favorite-son candidates. 
There are also competitive activities in which state winners compete for 
national awards in ^ales demonstrations, window displays, job interviews and 
other areas of inarkptihg and distribution careers. 

This state will be well represented at the conference and students will 

have a large interest in the various events. Among DE students from the state 

competing for national recognition will be: 

(list the students from yout, chapter who will be competing, with a 
brief description of their candidacy, entry or activities.) 

#### #### 


\ 
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LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT 


A GUIDE FOR LOCAL CHAPTER LEADERSHIP l)KV^:LOP^tENT 


^rTasmuch as you are or may be in a position of leade rsli ip , it will be your 
.responsibility to promote and encourage' the adoption of the areas of DECA's Pro- 
gram of Youth Activity whenever and wherever you have an opportunity. ^ 

Your Chapter President is the President, but he needs your support and as- 
sistance to develop leaders and to draw out of each student talents and abilities 
which can be used to produce accomplishments within DECA . If he is not doing 
his job, don't hesitate to tell him so, because if he is doing his job, he wouldn't 
hesitate to tell you that as a chapter officer and/or chapter member, you have a 
big obligation to serve other members. If your chapter will depend on /ou to pro- 
vide leadership during the year, this could take 20 hours of work a week--so be 
prepared to sacrifice. 

During your membe.rship in DECA you undoubtedly will be corresponding and 
talking with birsj.nessmen and educators interested in DECA on the local, state, 
and national level. Handle^ yourself in a very professional way, because you 
are the "DECA" image. 

You will be a major part of local chapter meetings, and when you participate 
you should be concerned with the welfare of DECA- You will discover that by using 
tact, together with consideration and understanding of other people's viewpoints, 
your contributions and ideas will be more effective. Also, the contribution you 
make'' will be measured in direct proportion to what you know, your understanding 
of the fundamentals of DECA, your use of good judgment, your enthusiasm and the 
dignity you hold as a DECA member. 

As a member of this youth organization, your .greatest challenge will be to 
exhiblJ: qualities of leadership that will make a c(^n tr ibut ion to the growth of 
DECA through the individuals with whom you have personal contact. Throughout the 
year, you will inspire membership only to the degree that you , personally, give 
leadership. As you reach for higher goals in sel f- improvement and the attainment 
of higher goals for this organization. You are charged with the responsibility 
of developing enthusiasm whenever you speak officially for DECA during the year. 

To help you develop your leadership abilities so that you may fulfill your 
responsibility to your chapter and its members, the following information on 
leadership development has been included in the W-DECA Handbook . 


REVIEW ON LEADERSHIP 


What is a Leader ? Leadership is the ability in a well adjusted person to 
handle people, to inspire, or influence the actions of others to make de- 
cisions or move a group to .action. 

What are the Qualities of Leadership ? ' A good leader must have certain qual 
ties which can be learned by the average person if he works ,on them intelli 
gently. These qualities are also highly desirable in everyday life. 


1. A leader believes in and understands the principles 
of democracy. 

2. A leader respects the rights and dignity of others. 
Hfe realizes that every person can make worthy con- 
tributions . 

3. A leader is willing to accept responsibility and do 
, his part through work with in the group. 

4. A leader is able to work and get along with people 
in a friendly and peaceful manner. He must be 

s tra ight forward , agreeab le , and indus tr ious . 
The leader praises where praise is due, and he has 
sensitivity to the,, basic trends and moods of the 
group. 


A leader is able to communicate his thoughts and 
feelings in a clear and unders)tandable manner as 
well as verbalize the ideas o5 the group. 

A leader is well informed on matters which concern 
the group. He arrives at a. decision only after 
he has had an opport unity to secure and s tudy per- 
tinent information. 

A leader is confident in himself, he possesses in- 
tegrity and also shows trust for his fellow group 
members . 

A leader is optimistic and enthusiastic; he be- 
lieves that group action can overcome obstacles 
and 'solve problems. He works within the group with 
"zest" and enjoyment. 

A leader is open-minded. He does not claim to have 
all the answers; he seeks the opinions of the group 
and accepts and supports them if they seem best for 
the group. However, he is willing to compromise on 
issues. 
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10. A leader has strength of ^ conviction. He will "take 
a stand" and be counted, yet he can be convinced 
otherwise if evidence is presented that leads him to 
know he is in the^wrong. 

11. A leader will show initiative in getting the group 
started through soynd and careful planning. He pro- 
ceeds with the group discussion with knowledge rather 
than with reckless abandon. 

* /-I 

12. A leader is public spirited, thus he will riot help . " ^ 
one individual achieve a selfish end. The leader 

will desire and work for those things that will v 

benefit the group, , 

r" 

13. The leader will restrain his own desires for self- 
expression, but when he does express ^acts or off^r 
possible solutions, he should never make a state- 
ment which may commit him to partisanship. 




First Official Post-Secondary Officer Training Conference held September, 1969 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF LEADERS 


THE GOOD. LEADER 

THE POOR LEADER 

Has faith in people and 
wants to work with them. 

Takes the job for the "honor" 
that he can get out of it. 

Has poise and confidence. 

Speaks in a clear voice and ^ 

enunciates words clearly. 

Fails to understand what his 
example means to the other DECA 
member 

Carefully pre-plans his 
program so the meeting moves 
with dispatchc 

■ Lets /everything go until the 
lastjminute, then just hopes 
everything wil 1 work out . 

Shows interest and alertness ^ 
by his own attitude, mind, 
body and countenance. 

Seems bored, is not alert, 
whispers to other members 
and appears dis intere s ted . 

Is democratic in dealing 
wit'hv^JDECA members. 

' ^ 

Dominates, imposes opinions, 
^ and forces others to depend 
upon him. 

Is iai% and impair*tial 
doesn't take sides when he 
is presidingo 

Shows what sijie he is on be- 
fore getting the facts into 
the openo 



Is patient, optimistic and 
gives credit for work done. 

^> 

Is impatient, sarcastic, 
pessimistic, critical and* 
takes the work of others / 
for granted. 

Ls sensitive to the individual 
and recognizes individual dif- 
ferences . 

/ 

Doesn't notice a loss of in- 
terest and fails to watch 
the group to detect boredom 
and wearine ss . ^ 

Acts as a helper, umpire and ' * \ 
moderator so that all are en- 
couraged to share in the work 
of DECA. 

Cane s about the business in 
gene r al and does not con- 
sider individual ^riii-f^rence s . 

Shows a sense of humor to re- 
lieve the tension of a serious 
meeting. 

^ 

Has no hun;K)r in a meeting. 
The business is the most im- 
portant thing, not the people. 
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Realizes that to serve DECA as 
a leader, his responsibility is 
to let others s^iare responsi- 
bilitiesc ^ 


Takes advantage of, his leader- 
ship position to show his im- 
portance. 


Beliseves in the DECA Chapter and 
has a sincere desire to serve it 
to the best of his abilities. 
Wants to be a team member. 


Doesn^t like the idea of giv^ 
ing anything extra to the 
organization; but does want: to 
be the big voice. 


WHICH ONE ARE YOU? 


\ 
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HOW DO I RATE MYSELF ? 

The inventory below, developed by a group of store leaders, provides you with 
a means of self -evaluation as a W-DECA member. Since no one else will see 
this se If -apprai&al form, try to be as olyjective as possible in rating your- 
self. Circle th^e. number after each criteria which you feel best describes 
you. After you complete the form, review your answers to see if you carl dis- 
cover which leadership qualities you need to develop. Then, go.^to work! 


Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 

AM I A SELF-RELIANT WORKER ? 

1. Am I a self-starter. Do not need 

to be driven. 5 4. 3 2 1 

2. Have confidence in own judgment. 
Do not hesitate to act on my own, 

nor am I over-confident. 5 4 3 2 1 

3. Solve own problems without referring 

unnecessarily to others. 5 4 3 2 1' 

4. Defend own point of view. Do not 
immediately back down when met 
with opposition, nor display 

obstinacy. 5 4 3 2 1 

5. Set a definite goal and plqn to 

achieve. 5 4 3 2 1 


DOES MY WORK SHOW EVIDENCE OF PLANNING^ 


1. Work in an organized fashion, not by 
spurts. 5 

2. See difficulties ahead and prepare to ^ 
meet them, instead of ceinplaining of '\ 
hard luck. ' 5 

3. Have a sense of what is important » t>t 
Do not putter nor overlook neces- 
sary detai 1 s . 5 

4. ' Get things done in the shortest 

possible time. \ 5 


< 
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' ' Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 
AM I A GOOIX TRAINER? * " ~~ 

1. " Can expre*Ss^ ideas clearly, Talk 

to the point and -Tp-ot too much . * » 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Am consistent in training. Do not i 


do a go^d job one minute, and a 


poor job the next. 


3, See that information is reliable, not 
guess work. 5 4 3 2 1 

4, Am specific in training and make 

its application evident, / 5 4 3 2 1 

5, Get results, 5.4 3 2 1 


AM I EMOTIONALLY STABLfi? 


^1, 

0 


2. 

'3, 


Have a generally cheerful outlook. 
Do not constantly complain or fear 
the worst. 

Keep my temper under control. 

Have fairly constant moods. Do not 
*'get very depressed one ml^nute and 
elated the next. 


4 3 


4. 

5, 
6. 


Am free from excessive nervousness, 
not constantly irritated over little 
th ings . 


Am alert and energetic.. 

Am free from over- sens i t ivenes s, 
not constantly on the alert for 
slights . 


4 


2 
^2 


DO I SHOW GOOD JUDGMENT? 
X 


1. Consider all factors in making a de- ^ ,^ / 

cision. Do not jump to conclusions. 5 4^ 3 2 1 

2, Make qv;iick decisions. 5 4 3 2 1 

3. Am consistent in *my judgment, 5 4 3 2 1 

4, Do not limit my point of view to just 

my chapter, * 5 4 3 2.1 


Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 

• AM I OUTSTANDING IN ANY DEFINITE RESPECT? 

1. §how originality in suggesting new 

methods of procedures. 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Am able to inspire unusual amount of 

interest and enthusiasm. 5 4 3 2 1 

3. Take interest in finding out what is • 

going on beyond scope of my job. 5 4 3 2 1 

4. Have unusual insight in handling 

problems. ' 5 4,321 

5. Am successful in handling people. 5 4 • 3 2 1 

6. Am recognized as a leader. 5 4 3 2 1 


AM I AN INTELLIGENT WORKER? 


1. Adapt plans to circumstances, if nec- 
essary. Do not insist on own way. 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Cooperate with others. 5 '4 3 2 1 

3. Acciept new ideas. Do not immediately 
oppose^ a suggestion because it is un- 
familiar. 5 4 3 2 1 

4. Grasp the real meaning. Am not content' 

with just generalities. 5- 4 3 2 1 


AM I A GOOD DELEGATOR? 


1. Make a practice of delegating work. Don't 
"do things other can cjo for me. 

2. Am able to get others to carry out de- 
tails . 


Am able to give directions, and allow , 
individuals to carry them out indepen- 
dent ly . 


2 


4. Select the r.ight people to carry out 
work . 


Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 
AM I AN INTELLIGENT SUPERVISOR ? ^ 

1. Am respected by those under me. 5 4 3 2 1 ^ 

2. Carry authority well. Do not laud it f / 
over ^others nor lack dignity « 5 4 3 2 /1 

3. Am Liked by those I supervise. 5 4 3 2 1 

4. Am considered fair-minded. Do not 

show personal preference. 5 4 3 ,21 


Know how to give criticism. Show 
people how to improve, not merely 
blame them. 


4 
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SELF ANALYSIS RATING jom * 


Read 'Statement below carefully, and score each as follows: 

_.7 ^- 

. 4 points if statement is Always - true 
3 points if statement is usua 1 ly true 
2 points if statement is some t imes true 
1 point if statement is rare ly or never true 


1. I am intelligent. I grasp instructions quickly and accurately. I compre- 
hend directions instantly. 


2. I possess initiative. I attempt work beyond that required. I volunteer 

cnntTlhiitinn*^ tn plfl<?<? ot cr^hnnl an 1' i \t i \t T am a 1 a aA c^r~ in i:»vt-r-Q-./-»itr-». 

J-"" ripular affairs. 


3. I am'^S ependable . 1 am reliable at all times; I do routine duties .with- 
out being told; I Im on hand when I am needed. I am r'feticent about con- 
fidential matters entrusted to me. 

if 

4. I am punctual. I complete assignments on time and keep appointments on 
time.. ' ' 


5. I am obedient. I observe the rules of my school, of my employer, 'and 
of my c ommu n i t y , 


. 6. I cooperate with others. I wprk harmoniously in group activities. I 
consider the interest of the group of paramount importance. ^ 
^ 


7. I possess good N^udgment . I have good common sense. I distinguish the 
important from t\ie unimportant in class work. I consider all phases of 
a situation before deciding on a course of conduct. Others ask my 
opinions and advice. 

• 

8. I am tactful. I say and do the right thing when dealing with o*"thers. I 
never give offense to others. 


9. I am ne^at and clean. My person and attire are neat and clea^. I keep 
my surrounding for which I am responsible neat and clean. 


iU. 1 display good taste m attire. My grooming is m the be^ of taste. 


11, I have habits of good posture. When I walk, sit, or stand, I create a 
favorable impression because of my bodUly posture. 


12. I speak well. The words I speak and my enunciation create a favorable 
impression . 

1 

13. I show -consideration for others. In making decisions, I am mindful of 
the effect my future conduct will have on others. 


14. I am well mannered. I show a refinement of manner and a natural grape 
in my contact with others. 


15. ^ I am healthy. I am practically never ill. 

■ V 
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f 6 . I have^. tireless energy. Even atter a day's work, my energy is not 
exhaus ted . 

■PI 


17. I am' accura te . 1 get information correctly. 1 keep records 
properly in order. 


7 : : 

18. I am speedy. 1 lose no time in doing my work. 1 get niy work done 
quickly. ' ^ ^ 


19. I am honest. 1 do not tell falsehoods. 1 do not steal money, time, 
supplies, or ideas. " 


20. 1 am adaptable.' 1 turn f^om one task to another. 1 am not con- 
fused by changes. 1 adjust myself to people, places and things. 


21. I have a good memory. 1 remember the names of persons, telephone 
numbers, addresses. 1 remember facts and incidents that have a 
bearing on a question of the /moment. 


22. I am industrious. 1 am nappy when 1 am busy. , 1 find work -to do 
at all times. 


23. I am loyal. 1 feel strongly the ties that bind me to ideals, 
ins t i tu t ^rpn s , and to people, both those who. depend upon me and 
those upon whom I depend. 


24. I have executive ability. I plan work with system and with 

efficiency, and 1 assign tasks to. others with understanding. 1 
manage people, and they like to work for me. 


25. I have business'l ike *att i tudes . I realize the importance of 
the work to be done. 1 am not a "clock watcher." T realize 
the value of tigie and the importance of giving a day's work for 
a d^y's pay^ 


Total Score 



A perfect score is, of course, 100; but.^few are likely to score at 
i that level. Consider a score above 90 as excellent; from 80 to 89 
as very good; from 70 to 79 as f^ir; and from 60 to 69 as poor. 
Then go back to your ratings and check i'-'tems you marked with a (2) 
or (1). These are the areas where you can begin to work for im- 
provement. If you scored 90 or more you should go back over the 
ratings to make sure you have been objective in your self analysis. 

* Taken from Russon * s "Business Behavior" published by Southwestern. 
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WHAT ABILITIES DO YOU NEED TO DEVE LOP ? 


ABILITY HOW I WILL DEVELOP IT 


How ep: 

1. Handle a motion and other 
parliamentary procedure 


2. Develop an agenda 


3. Organize the executive 
committee 



4. Usd^-fette gavel 


5. Develop speaking ability 


6. Coordinate chapter activ- 
ities with state and 
national program 


7. Schedule meetings 


8. Make introductions 
9o Accept introductions 


/ 


t 


10» Properly use humor in ^ 
speeches and meetings 


V 


11 » Properly recognize special 
events such as National 
DECA month 
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12 o Properly; cooperate with 

other officers and chapter 


members 


13. Set up a calendar of events 


THE DECA OFFICER* ^ 

A.DECA officer's job is to plan and supervise the work of others, to think 
for more than one, to multiply himself through others.- 

He puts first things first and makes decisions promptly and c lear ly^-when 
oblems arise. i ' 

He is primarily a teacher and a leader, who' directs, with personal touch, 
inspiring energetic loyalty. 

He shows workers how to do things easily, better, at less cost. 
^ He goes to his fellow members to make sijggestions , express appreciation, 
get information. f 

r t 

He invites them to confer with him and be perfectly at dase; then encc^rages' 
enthusiasm, initiative, thinking, and is receptive to new ideas wha tever i^e ir 
source. 

; He gives clear-cut ins tructions , and delegates authority with responsibility. 

He trains those under him to think and decide for tr^emselves; he avoids 
giving assignments beyond rec ipients V capacity to execute. \. 

He is paid- in personal satisfaction for what he gets done as v^ell as for 
what he does. 

A DECA officer is good to the extent of his ability ^ recognize, accept, 
and act upon good advice. When wrong he a^Riits it, and thereby grows in the eyes 
of his associates and others. His most prized possession is judgment, and judgment 
is the faculty for making right decisions most of the time. 


* Adopted from "How to Be an Executive" by Paul Talbot."^ 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD .OFFICER 



1. 

He 

should 

2. 

He- 

should 

3. 

He 

should 

4. 

He 

should 

5. 

He 

should 

6. 

He 

s hould 

7o 

He 

should 

8. 

He 

should 

9. 

He 

should 

lOo 

He 

should 

11. 

He 
a 

should 
mus t . 

12. 

He 

should 


a. Smoking while wearing the DECA Blazer is highly undesirable. 

b. The DECA Blazer should be kept in the best possible condition. 
13. He should be humble, not a "g lory, grabber . " 

^ 14. He should have a personal code of ethics. 


15. He' should conduct himself as a good distributive edibcation student 
^ first and last, with DECA Blazer on or' off . 

16. He should know the proper method of meeting people. 

17. He should know proper methods of correspondence.. 
18^ He should be a good conversat ionalist <, 

19. He should be courteous. The words "Please" and "Thank You" pay 
dividends. Use them often. 

20„ He is careful of what he says and how he says it. ^ 

21. He does his level best at all times. He makes the most effective use 
of time and money. 
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22. He does not commit himself orally or in writing until he is sure he is 
right. 

23* He is prompt in all appointments. He plans ahead - arrives a little 
ahead of schedule. 

J 

24. He makes a special effort to remember people's names. He keeps records 
)le he meets . 


of pq;^j 

25. He uses good t^le e^quette at all times. 

26. He avoids "smutty" or off -color jokes or stories. 
He Tias knowledge of paril!^fc^uemtary procedure. 


27. 

28c 


He has a desire and 'willingness to serve the local chapter and has 
enthusiasm for his work. ^ 


29. He h^s the ability to get along with other members. 


REMEMBER the eyes of many people will ,be upon you. What you do and now 
you do it should leave a favorable impression. Watch your conduct, avo(id 
anything that may be questioned. / ♦ 

' CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD MEMBER 


lo 

2. 

!>[ 

4„ 
5. 
6. 


He is always prompt,. • ' ' • 

He is proud of his organization. 

He accepts his share of responsibility for the business 
at hand. 

He is anxious to hear ideas and> opinions of others . 

He' gives constant attention to the activities of t;he organization, 

He knows the"^ purp^ose of each meeting and activity and works for 
its accomplishment. 


7. He carries out all assignments to the best of his ability. 

/ 

8. He is constantly thinking and aciiing for the benefit of the 
organization. / ' 

9. He acts in the school and the community in a manner that reflects 
favorably on the organization- 
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ACTIVITIES WHICH PROVIDE LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

* Being proficient in the use of parliamentary procedure,, ' 
Giving o:^fice|: reports and .committee reports to your chapter. 
Giving talks before groups ^outside of Distributive Education. 
Learning the opening and cLpsing ceremony. 

Studying th^ history, aims, and purposes of DECA. 

i i . 

* Learning the Constitution and by-laws of the chapter. 

* Becoming acquainted with the Responsibilities of each officer, 

» 

* Assisting in developing the chapter program of work.>^ 
^. * Participating in other school opganizat ions « 

* '.Jhinking cle.§r-iyo Acting in good taste^ 

* Getting the f^^tsXand analyzing them. before you draw conclusions.' 
' * Getting the habit of ^cleanliness and orderliness « 


* Establishing Reasonable g^als, 

... 

^ TakiTig advice, but doing your own thinking. 

* Encour&glng the ottier fellow as you go along, 

Ne\)^?: admitting ^;o yourself that you are permanently beaten, 

* Making frij^nds and keeping them. 

* ' Dreaming on what'^you would like to accomplish ^ 
•j'-' Being proud of what you do, . 

/ * r 

Taking pride iA being a chapter officer, but earning it. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS ^ ' -. 

THE W-DECA CHAPTER MEMBER 

Regardless of what your future Aspirations may be, success or failure 
will be affected by your human relations skills. This will be true whether 
you are a student or businessman. As a W-DECA member you should be aware of 
the art of good human delations. 
WHY are other people so important? 

Did you ever stop to think that your ability to gain happiness, prestige, 
and financial success depends ^on your ability to get many other 4ie.ople to help 
youl The way other people feel about you is vitally important, because they 
usually have a choice between helping or not helping you. 

Good human relations are a matter of give-and-take situations in which 

... / 

both parties are satisfied and wish to continue the relationship. Techniques 
designed to exploit other people are self-defeating. The instant anyone dis- 
covers he is beipg "used" the relationship ceases. 

As an ambitious salesperson, you are interested in good human relation- 
shipSj because conflicts with other people cause inner tension which lessens 
your ability. When other people feel good about you, you tend to feel good 
about yourself, and vice versa. 

It ' s important to help people to like themselves. 

You, the salesperson ^Ja^cS^ld strive for a personality that makes people 


Uiave a better opinion of themselves. Good human relations involve not only 
causing people to like you, but Helping them to like themselves. 
LET other people be themselves. ^ 

A most important rule in good human relations is to let other people be 
themselves, whether or not you agree with how they act, what they say or what 
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they believeo The. person who is skilled in human relations is permissivve . 
Other people feel at ease around him. They feel safe in saying whatever comes 
to their minds. 

Remember to talk in a positive, optimistic manner. 

Make it a habit to avoid depressing topics that only make other people 
feel less optimistic: Don't forget that chronic complainers are seldom welcome. 
■ Further , give people a good name to live up to. 

Always ivnpVy that the other person is competent, trustworthy, dependable 
and eff-iciento The other person will be apt to live up to the reputation 
which you give him. ' , 

WITH DISCRETION comjiliment. people in the presence of others^ 

As in the case with everyone else, you like compliments, but you like 
them best when other people hear them too. After all, you can hardly go around 
repeating compliments you receive. 

SHOW people that you have confidence in their ability. 

\ 

If you do, you literally increase their cpmpetence. When ^other people 
show their confidence in you, they improve your morale and your ability to 
motivate yourself for effective action.. 
BUT, remember to show your appreciation. 

Is th^re anything more^ disheartening than going out of your way^i to do 
sopething thoughtful for another person and then not receiving even a simple 
"thank you"? A lack of appreciation easily terminates a friendship, or keeps 
a new one from starting. You should go out of your way to express apprecia- 
tion for anything done for you. 

However , discretion being the better part of valor, it's best to avoid point- 
ing out other people's faults „ 


Let someone else do this I Try to forget other people's faults - all 
of us haVe them - and concentrate on their assets. 

Remember, trying to "make people over'' is a thankless business. People 
want to be accepted as they are right now. They don*t want approval con- 
ditioned on "if"^4:hey do something, 
COURTESY is- important. 

The major psychological value of courtesy is that it shows' respect 
for the other person. It indicates that you feel he is important enough 
to deserve your courteous behavior toward him. Not only do other people 
appreciate ^ourtesy ^rom you, but it gives you a feeling of well-being that 
increases your ability to motivate and persuade other people. 
NOTICE how you affect other people. 

When you talk to other people, do you ^et a visual and auditory feed- 
back from them that tells you whether you. are influencing them, and in what 
way? Such a feedback tells you whether you should talk faster or slower, 
^peat what he just said, or change to another topic. 
AND don'tdbruise egos. 

Every customer identifies himself with various objects, attitudes, values 
groups and what have you. Criticizing these is the same as directly criticiz- 
ing the customer, because his personality is now literally tied-up with^these 
various things. Remember the phrase: "He who insults my dog, insults me." 
AVOID arguments and eg(^involvement. 

You can*t win an argument, because in winning an argument you deflate the 
customer's ego. You can show by logic that a man is wrong, dead wrong, but 
he will dislike you for it. Even though you may have made him "see the light, 
you have robbed him of something precious - a part of his self-esteem. 
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kLS& remember that forcing people usually backfires. 
\ 

^ No one^ likes to be forced to do anything. C^ude attempts tg manipulate 
people by dir/^ct orders, loud arguments or criticism arouse resentment and 

causes them to do just the opposite from what you want. It makes a person 

■ -J ^ 

feel cheap . to be "manipulated" or "used" b)^ someone else. 
It !.s easier to take the friendly initiative. 

Soime peop'le simply don't give others a chance to like them. Their ap- 
proach ' is hostile, or lukewarm; they don't "ektend the hand of friendship". 
A good policy for you is to compliment other people . 

Ask yourself this question, "How many people did I compliment on something 
last week?" 'All people like to receive praise and honest appreciation. -It 
make?^ thpm feel mgre adequate, it gives them a good feeling about themselves, 
and it tends to reduce their worries. To be most effective, prapse or appre- 
ciation should be specific in nature; it should point out the specific job" 
that the j^rson did very well', or the award he won. 
BE HELPFUL ' 

-^Everyone appreciates help ^Iven without an^ strings attached. It doesn't 
matter whether the assistance (is larg^e or small. ^The important thing is that 
the person appreciates this ^ friendly gesture and as an indication that he' 
important enough for you to go out (Df your way to help him. Few th ings ^improve 
a personal relationship mor4 th^XL eagerness to assist a person. 

LET me now sum-up the prineilples and techniques which you can apply in a wide 

Oh- ^ ^ 

Variety of situations to improve your human relations. 

1. Use other people's name frequently. NotVring is sweeter than the sound of 
a man' s name . 

. /' . ■ ' 

2. Remember that appreciation and praise bring out the be3 1 *in peojDle , 


whi'^e criticism tends to bring out their worst. * 

3. Pass on to other people any compliments which are paid to them by third 
parties. ^ - 

4. Don't burden people with your problem's. Remember that otheH^eople have 
their own problems, most of which you are completely unaware. 

5. Be a comfortable person to be with, by attempting to be cheerful and 
pleasant at all times. Act cheerful, even if you don't feel cheerful. 

6. When you are tempted to argue with other people, remind^^touf'se If that 
Q everyone looks at any person, ,object or situation in a different way. 

Give people the right to be different because they are different. 

7. Don't startle others or make them nervous by " discussing tcfpics which 
are depressing or make them' feel threatened. Make it a habit to confine 
your remarks to t6pics which you can discuss with a reasonable degree of 
optimism. 


'8. Give peoplq;, the^_.benef it of the doubt when your feelings have been hurto 

, - \. » 

It s rare for people to insjalt you deliberately. Instead, they may be 

/ 

merely trying to boost their egos and solve their own problems, and ocfcasion- 

■Y 

ally you may bp in the way. • ^ 
9. Be sensitive to the moods of other people. Choose what to do and s^y 
partly on the basis of the way you notice how the other person feels at 

■» 

the moment. 

10. Make people feel more capable and adequate by showing that you have full 
confidenc^e in- their ability. 

i j' - 

llo Avoid discussing controversial topics like politics and religion. 

; ' '/ 

12. Be certain to show your gratitude for anything which others do for you. 

13. * Give the other person a good name to live"^up to. Never attribute an un- 

worthy .motivfe to another 'person. No one is perfect, but few people appre- 
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ciate having therr faults pointed out ts^ them. 

14. Go out of your way to be helpful to others. / 

15. Greet people cordially. "^Act happy to see them. 
L6. Practice being a good listener. 

17. Go out of your way to show others that you recognize their importance. 
Asking their advice or opinion is one simple way to do this. 

18. Develop and exercise your sense of humor by seeing the amusing elements 
in an apparently serious situation and by learning to take a joke on 
yourself. - ^ ^ < 

19. Avoid noticing or calling attention to ti}e mistakes and shortcomings of 
others. ^ 

-20. Keep confidential information to yourself. ^"^^^"^^^.^4:^ 

21. Show resepect for the peculiarities of other people. We all have a few 

22. Be tactful, sympathetic and understanding with the person who looks to 
you for help. 

23. Suppre^^any feeling of irritability toward other people. 

24. Be dependable. Never make a promise that you can't i^lfill. 

25. Be generous in recognizing and praising the accomplishments of others. 



THE GROUP MEMBERS AS THE 
LEADER SEES THEM 



1. THE QUARRELSOME TYPE 

Stay quiet, don't get involved, use (he con- 
ference method. Stop htm monopolizing. 

2. THE POSITIVE TYPE 

A great help' in discussion. Let his CQntribu- 
tions add up. Use him frequently f 

3. THE KNOW-ALL TYPE 

Let the group deal with his theories, 

4. THE LOQUACIOUS TYPE 

Interrupt tactfully. Ltviit his speaking time, 
i 

5. THE SHY TYPE . 

Ask him easy questions. Increase his self- 
confidence. Give credit ii hen possible. ^ 


'6. THE UNCOOPERATIVE " 
1 "REJECTING" TYPE 

Play on his ambitions — recognize his knowl- 
edge and experience and use them. 

7. THE THICK-SKINNED 
UNINTERESTED TYPE 

Ask him about his work. Get him to give 
examples of the work he is ^interes)^d in, 

8. THE HIGHBROW TYPE 

Don't criticize ht7fi. Use the ''yes-but" tech- 
nique, 

9. THE PERSISTENT QUESTIONER 

Tries to trap the Group Leader. Pass his 
question^ hack to the group. 


PARTICIPATING IN A GROUP DISCUSSION 


Everyone should learn \to participate in a group discussion. Unless 
young people learn to participate in making decisions and in determining 
policies, and procedures, each succeeding generation of adults will be cheated 

V 

out of a portion of its heritage as citizens. 

1«, Prepare for the discussion . Find out ahead of time the topic to be 
discussedc Read reference material on the topic and discuss it with 
others. Your preparation will' make it easy for you to enter into the 
"discussion and to hiake worthwhile contributions. 

2. Listen carefully . Think of what each speaker says. Wait until a 
speaker has finished before you speak. Relate your remarks to wfi^^t 
others have said on the topic. 

3. Think straight . Watch for errors in thinking. Be quick to detect' 
weak arguments or errors in facts. Be careful not to misrepresent 
what another mi^mber of the group says. 

4. Speak.^up for your opinions . Feel free to express your opinions or 

h 

ideas, even though they may repres,§^t a minority viewpoint. Don^t, 
however, monopolize the discussion.^ Speak clearly. Enunciate dis- 
4 tinctly. 

5 . Give facts, examples, or opinions of authorities on the subject to 
support your statements . Quote authorities accurately. Draw on your 
own experience for examples. Stick -to the fi^b^ect. 

4. 

6 . Watch the gi;^up for signs of boredom and inattention v^en you are 
speaking o Arouse interest by giving examples or illustrations. Get 
the opinions of others on your point \- ask f or " the opinio^ of a 
member who seems not to be interested- Sense the feeling of the group 
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as to how the points you are making are going over. 

7. Be courteous and self-controlled . Don't take an I-know-I 'm-righ t 
■attitude, /listen carefully to points discussed by other members 
of the group. Earnestly seek the truth the best answer to the 
problem under discussion^. 

8. Accept, as a ^ood sport, tl^e decision of the group . When the group 
hasT arrived at a decision through democratic action, be ready and 
willing to support it ev^n though it may differ from your opinion. 

LEADING A GROUP DISCUSSION 

The leader of a discussion should be fair, courteous, tactful, and efficient. 

1. He prepares for the discussion . He learns all he can about the topic 
^ to be discussed he talks with other people and reads reliable 

references in books, magazines, etc. He makes out in advance a list 
of y)oints to consider that may be used as a guidfe in leading the dis- 
♦cussion to keep the group on the subject and the discussion moving 
along. 

2e He organizes the j^roup when they assemble . He arranges the group so 
' that each member can see what is'^put on the chalkboard. The leader 

gets a member to volunteer as the chalkboard "scribe^' and may^esig-^ 

If 

t nate one or two members, at beginning of the discussion, to summarize 

the major decisions at the close of the period. 
3. He introduces the topic . He s'hould put the topic or problem on the 

board early in the discussion period to help keep the group on the ^^b- 
ject being* discussed. Hfe mal explain the importance of the topic or 
problem or have members of th,e group explain its importance. He may de- 
O . fine terms and limit the scope of the discussion. If the discussion is 
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slow in starting, the leader may arouse the interest of the group by 
asking significant questions. 

The leader stands erect, maintains eye contact looks at the 

/■ 

group, not at the trees. He speaks in a clear, strong, and distinct 
voice and encourages members of the group to speak up so that all can 
hear. ^ 
4o He keeps the discussion on the topiy . It is usually good procedure to 
get out and list on the board the points ,to consider , then go back and 
discuss them one at a time. As each point is discussed^x the le.ader 
should see that significant or major decisions are reached before moving 
on to the next point. He uses illustrations or examples in getting out 
certain points to consider . When a member wanders away from the topic, 
the leader courteously reminds him of the topic under discussion. 

5. He keeps the discussion moving forward . The leader who has clearly in 
mind what he wants to come out with and has made good preparation will - ^ \; 
be able to keep the discussion moving. He will ask questions to bring 

out certain points. He may ask the group such questions as, "How do 
you handle this in your chapter, Joe?" "How many of you handle it in 
a different way?" 'Vhat results did you get?*' 

6. He ^ives all a chance to contribute . If a member talks too long -- more 
than two minutes or too often, the leader tactfully reruinds him that 
some members have not had a chance to speak. He calls on members who 

have not entered into the discussion. 

/ 

7. He keeps the discussion from becoming too heated . Let there be 

V._ 

light and no heat. There may be more than one "way of doing a particular 
, thing--some ways good and some not sof good. The- leader will need to 
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tactfully guide the group to see that there may be several good ways of 
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performing a given duty or carrying out a par'^ticular activity. 

8. He stimulates discussion . The leader should avoid answering questions; 
questions asked by an advisor or member of the group should be skillfully 
directed to the group for answering. After asking a question, there should 
be a pause of a few seconds before calling on a member to answer. A good 
leader guides the group to compare the good and the bad points suggested 

J and to arrive <at good decisions. From time to time, the leader may list 
or have listed decis ions arrived at by the group . 

9. He summarizes the discussion at the end of the meeting . At the close of 
the discussion the leader may sum up the decis ions--conc lus ions reached- 
-and mention points which have not yet been settled.' The leader may call 
on a member of the group to summarize the discussion. If there is 
advisor or resource person in the group, the leader may call on him l|:o add 
to th e s umma r y . / 

10. He should bring out the next topic for discussion . If there is to be an- 
other meeting of the group, the leader should list the points that have not 
yet been settled. Also, he should block out the next topic to be discussed, 

\ It would be well to put the topic on the chalkboard so that all members of 

the group will understand the next top^ic to be discussed and have opportu- 
nity to prepare for ^he discussion. 
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HOW TO GET MORE OUT OF COl^'FERENCES 


I. THE ROLEjDF THE CONFERENCE LEADER: 



ARRANGING 


INTRODUCING 


Before the Meeting 

^ink over the main 
problem. 

Get foundation facts 
and information on the 
problem. 

Arrange for someone 
to take notes. 


1 . Get most suitable 
room. 

2. Sec that chairs, long 
table, blackboard and 
paper arc arranged. 

At the Meeting 

1 . See that members are 
acquainted. 

2. Introduce yourself and 
see that your position 
is understood. 

3. Explain purpose of' 
conference. 


1 . Work out sequence of 
topic headings. 

2. Summarize frequently 
and keep group on 
main tract. 

3. Wprk for agreement of 
the group. 


1. Handle personal an- 
i tagonism without fail. 

2. Avoid letting one man 
talk others into flash 
decisions. 

3. Don't let a"few do all 
the talking. 

4. Keep a friendly spirit. 

5. Pull ideas out of the group rather than 
out of your head. 




GUIDING 



ADMINISTl^ING 

1. See that groups' respon- 
sibility is aroused. 
See that what needs to be 
accomplished is thor- 
oughly understood. 
If final action has been 
taken, see that those re- 
sponsible for notifying and carrying out are 
aware of their duties. 

> 

LISTENING 

After the Meeting 

Review the meeting, not- 
ing what has been accom- 
plished and what needs to 
be done. 

Check and make prepara- 
tions for follow-up meet- 
ings. 

See that notices and ac- 
tions are carried out. 

THE ROLE OF THE MEMBEFtlS OF 
CONFERENCE: K 



II. 



THINKING 


COOPERATING 

Before the Meeting 

Investigate for evidence 
of experience that will be 
useful. 

Review what you know 
about the problem. 
Draw'up proposals you 
ma)| wish to offer. 

\ 

; 

At the Meeting 

Remember that a good 
listener is as important 
as a good talker. 
2. follow the trend of the 

discussion. 
13. Try to understand the 
man who is talking. 
Think before speaking. 
Keep in mind the interest of the group 
you are representing. 

Don't be discouraged if time goes. The con- 
ference is a slow but solid process. 



5. 
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DUTIES AND RESPDN SIBILIT IES OF CHAPTER OFFiqE RS ' 
_ . ^ ^ 


PRESIDENT 


.V 

As an officer of your DECA chapter you have the opportunity to serve not only 
your chapter, W-DECA and National DECA, but also yourself. >^Your chapter is offer 
ling you a chance to make use of a fine training ground and prepare yourself to .be 
president^ of other ocganiza tions , You can learn best by "doing*', so here are 
some helps to assist you in being a good president. Should any of these duties 
N^conflict with your chapter by-laws, remember that your by-laws take precedence.' 

Be sure that ^f iles given to you by your predecessor include the following: 

1.^ Copy of your local chapter constitution, by-laws^and standing rules. 


2. Up-to-date copies of by-laws and standing rules of W-DECA and National 
DECA. . 

3. Poster of Executive and Advisory Comqjittee and local presidents of 
DECA chapters . 

4. "DECA Handbook". ^ 


Before your first meeting 3^ou should: 


1. Check through the DECA material given to you and familiarize yourse 
wi th i t . \ 

2. Have an agenda prepared. Study iV and follow through during meeting. 
As the president your duties are to: 

1. Preside at all chapter meetings. (If you are on the program, chapter 
custom or by-laws may provide that the vice-president take the chair 
'during tVie program.) 

2. Preside at Executive Board meetings. 


3. Know whether there is any unfinished business, and^what committees are 
ready to report. Allow time for new business that must be taken up. 

4. Make all appointments as specified in the by-laws and be sure that 
appointees are instructed in their duties. 

5. Be an ex-of f icio ^member of all committees except the nominating com- 
mitted, if this is provided in your chapter by-laws. 

6. Kno^ basic parliamentary law, DECA policies, and protocol. / 

/ 

7. Become familiar with by-laws and standing rules of. chapter, state, and 
National. ' 

8. See that all information sent to yov as president is trastfiitted to the 
chap ter ^members . (Bring to chapter^, do not put it away and forget it.) 

er!c 
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9. Cooperate with other chapters so that DECA work may advance. 

10. Study the "DECA Handbook" so that you) will carry on the work of your 
chapter according to the aims of the ^organization. 

> 11. Represent your chapter at civic organizations, service clubs, state 

and national' conferences , and at other such places or events when the 
chapter should be represented^ 

■ C ' 

12 o Discover ways in which chapters can give s'erviceo 

13. Be familiar with duties of all officers. 

14c Give copies b'^ all speeches to your coordinator before presentation. 
^ ■ 

15. Keep complete files of material to be given to the new president, 
along with a vrritten report of work accomplisTied during your term 
and written suggestions to help the new president. 

To be a successful president, you should: 

lo Be gracious and friendly at all times. 

2. Be courteous, remembering that each member has a right to express his 
or her opinion whether this opinion is popular or not. 

3. fr Arrive at the meeting earTy so that you will have time to meet a:nd 

ta|k to members and guests.""' 

4. Try to give each member something to do so that each will feel important 
to the organization. 

5. Be a leaded not a dictator. / 

6. Remember you\ are , supposed to carry out the wishes of the group, even 
when they conflict with your own ideas. 

7. Listen with an open mind to all suggestions and criticisms. 

8. Be sure that your chapter has a copy of "Robertas Rules of Orde-r (Revised)"^ 

9. Help to develop and promote-^ a program that will be a challenge to all 
tpembers. ^ 

10« Be alert to ways of creating and maintaining chapter interest. „ 


VICE PRESIDENT 

As the vice president your duties are to: ^ 


1« Accept and meet those general respons 


iAliti 
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lities of the president. 
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2. Assist the president whenever possible. 

3. Conduct meeting in the absence of the president. / 
^. Supervise and. serve as ex--officip member of major committees. 


SECRETARY 

As an officer of your DECA chapter, you have the opportunity to serve your chap- 
ter and the State and National organization. You, too, are important and may 
serve- yourself by taking advantage of an opportunity to make use of a fine train- 
ing ground. Most of us learn best by 'Moing". To make your doing more simple, 
some of the requirements of your office, and s^uggestions are set forth here to 
assist you in your "service". Should any of these duties conflict with your 
'chapter by- lawsT^'Jch duties wqiuld be disregarded. / 

Q - - • 

As secretary your duties are to: 

1. Secure from your predecessor the files and minute book with minutes up to 
date, immediately upon tak ing-^of f ice . ^ ' ^ 

2. Keep copies of the by-laws and standing rules of your chapte^^. State and 
National, making and dating notations of amendments. , ^ 

r 

3. 'Keep an up-to-date roster of the chapter members with addresses'. 

4. Keep a list of names and addresses of the Executive and Advisory Committee. 

5. Keep a roster of chap ter ^^af^Tcers",^ cDi;nmittee chairmen and committee members 
for ready reference. Provide committee chairmen and members with instruc- 
tions for committee functioning ak stipulated in motions or as provided in * 
by - laws . ^ " 

6. Call the meeting to order in th^ absence of the president and vice president. 
Ask for nominations for a chairman pro tem, and conduct the vote. (Vote 
taken by voice, ballot not necessary,) 

7. Take roll at each meeting (may be silent) keeping record of both absent and 
preseht members, and advise the president if there is a quorum. 

\^ 

8. Keep a complete a^d accurate record of al\l chapter meetings and--Ex^cu t i ve 
and Advisory Committee meetings and fead xn^nutes of meetings, 

9. Advise treasurer of expenditures authorized by the chapter, as recorded in 
the minutes. / 


i ■ \ ' ■ 

10. Prepare folr the president a notation of the unfinished busine\ss (anything 

unfinished or postponed txom the previous meeting) an^^ list\of committees 
instructed to report. -At least a week before the meeting date, send the 
president Sk<copy of the minutes of the previous 'nteeting. \ 

If your duties include those of corresponding secretary, you should: 


1. Read to chapter such communications as are pertinent to DECA activity, 
"giving writer's name and name of organization. (You may report only the 
highlight of a long communication.) 

2. Acknowledge correspondence promptly, and reply in accordance with instruc- 
tions of chapter. Make a copy for the pres i'dent . and a ^ copy for your 
correspondence file. 

3. Be responsible for /correspondence at direction of the president or chapter. 
Sugges t ions : T 

1. The minutes should be recorded in a bo|ind book. They should be captioned 
for ready reference, using marginal annotation form. Uniformity is very 
important and necessary. / 

/ ' 

2. Be sure the motion is recorded exactly as ifc is adopted. Do not hesitate 
to ask the president to have the motion repeated if necessary. The name 
of the maker of the motion is entered in the minutes, but not the name of 
the person who seconds. Debate is not recorded - only the action taken. 
(Avoid adjectives or per&onal opinions or comments.) Business is recorded 
in the order in which it/Fc^m^s up. 

3. Any corrections made to .the minutes should be entered and dated in the mar- 
gin and errors should not be erased. 

4. The secretary, as a member of the ■ as sembly , has all the rights -^d privi- 
' leges of any mfember . She may vote, debate, or make motions. 

5. Ask the president before each meeting, if there is correspondence to be 
read. All correspondence should be read carefully before the meeting in 
order that riames may be- pronounced correctly. ^ 

6. Letters shoul^^ be neat and well organized as to content. A well-written 
letter reflects credit upon the chapter. 

7. Use the DECA Chapter Secretary's Book and choose the form of keeping min- 
utes you desire. However, the form in which minutes are kept should remain 
the same for the entire term of office. 


ASURER 


The treasurer's files should contain the following: 

1. Copy of chapter by-laws and . s tand ing^.rules with sections marked, author- 
izing disbursements for W-DECA dues.. National dues, and -other items. 

2. Copy of budget adopted by chapter. 

3. Receipt book to acknowledge money received by the 

4. Check book to disburse chapter funds as authorized 


trea s urer . 


5. Treasurer's books in which t:o keep the financial records of the chapter. 

6. Names and addresses of the Executive, and Advisory Committee. 

7. Up-to-date roster of chapter members. ^ 
Upon taking office you should: , 

1. Check the files and records received from the retiring treasurer. Ask 
about missing records at once. . 

2. Familiarize yourself with- the duties outlined in the chapter by-laws. 

3. Check to see that signatures of new officers and coordinators authorized 
to sign checks have been filed with the bank. 

As treasurer your duties are tor ' " ^ ' "> 

1. Be custodian of the chapter funds. 

^ ^ 

2, Collect members* dues and other monies. -^eceXved by the chapter, and issue 
receipts for such monies received. "* / 


3. Disburse chapter funds as authorized. 

4. Keep accurate records of the chapter receipts and disbursements. \ File all 
bills as support for money paid. 

5. Report^ the financial status of the chapter whenever re^Cjuested. This report 
is usually giv^n at each meeting. • . 

p 

6. ' Pay allr bills as. soon as they are authorized. 

«* « 

7. Take reservations (unless there is a reservations chairman). 

8. Notify members of unpaid dues. Notify president if dues are s'tilL unpaid 
at delinquency date. 

9. ^ Serve and assist other chapter officers. ^ ' ' , 
As treasurer you sh>ould: ~ r*V.^ . ' 

1. Be thorougHly familiar with rules of State and National DECA pertaining to 
dues of members and of the chapter. - 

2. Keep the bookkeeping procedure simple. Set up record9^ for budget items. 

3. Check expenditures against the budget and notify the chapter before they 
overspend a bud get it em . • 

4. Keep the records neat and accurate. \ 

5..^ Checks should be carefully written (they^ay go through many hands before 
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being paid by the bank), and must be counter-signed by the coord ina to«:^ if 
written by 'the chapter treasurer. ' \' ] 

S.^Keep books and records available for irJspection of the auditing committee. 

7. Give receipts for any money received a^ a mea^s of accounting .for money 
desposited ir\ the bank. 

8; DeposiCf^ any 'money received as. promptly as pq|?sible.* (Do not keep chapter 
And personal funds together.) 

9. Remit State 'and National dues in the required amount by the dates due. 

Before re linqu islting office you shoul-d': . . 

1.. ^Balance the books to be ready for audit. Books should agre^ with bank 
' balance; outstanding checks plus cash on hand. 

2. Prepare a financial report covering term of office and file a copy with 
the W-DECA State Advisor. 

3. Arrange for transfer of funds to the new treasurer. Obtain signature 
"Ta^rds from the bank so that the new treasurer may draw on funds without 

unnecessary delay. • 

4. ' Complete files and records promptly to deliver to the newly elected 
J treasurer. " ^ 

REPORTER an4^/or HKTORIAN 


t 


e duties and responsibilities are to: ^ 

1. Gathef and classify all DECA news. 

2. Prepa-^ news notes and articles for publication. 

3. Contact local newspapers, provide them with a mat of the DECA emblem, 
and supply them with DECA news. ' 

4. Send newS to the chapter in charge of .^^ublishing the W-DECA Reporter . 

5. File clippings, pictures, etc., of all DECA activities and maintain a 
scrapbook. ^ 

6. Serve as^ the chairman of the .Publicity Committee.^ 

7. Provide news and materials for bulletin board. 

8. Supply materials for the reports on activities of the DECA Chapter. 

9. Assist in planning and arranging Chapter exhibits. 

10. Assist as director of photography. 

11. SendW-^ECA State Advisor copies of publicity received from your com- 
munity and school newspapers.. ^ 


The duties; of the chapter parliamentarian are, to: . • ' 

1% ^Assist chaptef members in understanding the fundamental purffoees of 
parliamentary "•procedure... ^ ' . 

12, Be prepared to advise ^ the presiding officer and other chapter members 
on points of parliame'ntaryx procedure . *- ' . ' 

. * > ' ' ^ - \ 

3. ^ Have reference material pertaining to parliamentary procedure availa- 

ble for 'each meeting, * ' » . ! , 

4. Watch for significant irregularities .in parliamentary procedure and 
,^ call 'theih to the attentitjn of the chair 

5. ^ Be prepared to explain any irregularity and its effect on, the rights 

of all chapter members. ^ y 

^ HELPFUL HIN TS FOR CHAPTER OFFICERS 

■J . ^ ^— ^ 

As a Chapter Officer, you represent the only organization' attract ing youth 
to careers- -in marketing and distribution. 

Wherever you may go, people will^be wa tch ing ^you , What you do and how you 
do it must leave a favorable impression. You must be mindful at all times 
that your conduct must never be qbes t i*6ne<f . 

When /appearing as 'a Chapter Officer before any group,- regardless o^ size, 
your/PECA Blaz^jT must be worn . Your hair m4St always be neat and well 
groctned . Your shoes must be shined . A white blouse or white shirt is a 
necessity/ For the womerl, a mktching ski'r t , . heels arid hose; for the men, * 
dark plain tie, matching trousers and dark sofcks. \ ' 

The words "please" and "thank you" aJre to be used often. You wil-l find 
they pay liberal dividends. ^ . - 

rBe careful wha t you say a'nc^ how you say it. 

V 

Always make the most effective use of your time and m6n6y. It sis most im- ^ 
■portant that you do your very best at all times. , - 

Never commit yourself orally, or in writing, unless you are certain' that - 
you are right, or that you ki^ep the contoitment. ' 

If^you have an appointment , plan to arrive before thje appointed time. 

If you must smoke^ 6se good judgment in doing so. Conduct rules' of some 
chapters may not allow, smoking during DECA sessions. " ^ 

Make a special effort to remember the names of the; people you meet. It might 
be helpful to ke^p a written record o,f these] individuals for future 


> refb^rence, particularly if you want to send tfhem a "thank-you" note. 

Always be sure you have their name spelled correctly. \ , * ^ 

11. ^ Be prompt in handling your* corresponclence. As a Chapter Officer, you are~ 

obligated, to give a carboh copy of all corre§p^Qndence to your Chapter 
Advisor. The Chapter Secretary sho\jld set up a correspondence file for 
each Officer. at your school. . . ^ ^ 

V . s ' : • . , 

12. >feke it a point to know as much as you' can aj^out all the areas of voca- 
tional e<Judatioji .in your state, particularly-, Some of the activities of 
the other vocational education youth organizations. 

13. If you have the opportunity to visit -another Chapter, find out as much as 
possible about' the group before you visit, and always recognize the out- 
standing activities conducted by the group.. At all times, you roust avoid 
sarcasm and outright crit^icism. -Make it; a point to meet the individuals 
in charge and compliment them on their work. You should mak^ an effort to 

^ be helpful to the members and officers v^erever possible.^ 

14. If you make a speech as a Chapter Officer during your term of office, here 
are some helpful suggestions: ^ , , ' , . 

a« Be sure to bring greetings from the rest of your Chapter's Off lexers. , 

b. Express appreciation for being' invited tO; participate in the ' activity. 

Co*^ Let the audience know you are aware of some of. the outstanding activities 
the group is doing. ^ 

d. Be sure to express appreciation for the efforts of the **VIPs" invpro- 
, moting and assisting the^ group in its activities. >• 


e. In making any kind of a presentation before a group,' never start a ^ 
sentence with "I think/' Discuss' S(^e pf your Chapter or. State Associ- 
ation activities, some of the outstanding accomplishments by DECA members- 
and other topics which you know will be of interest to those whom you are 
addressing, v 

o fo Do not talk too long. A f iv'e«to-eight-minute talk that is well planned 
in advance and presented effectively will serve the purpose. Remember 
that banquet programs particulatly have^a tendency to last too long. 

g. If you use jokes or stories in connection with, your presentation, make,, 
certain that .they offend j^o one. 

h. Check your speech over with the chapter advisor before you present it. 

15. Be sure you know what you are ^talking about. You should make evefy effort 
to refrain from discussing topics which may be controversial. 

16. Stay out of arguments. No one ever won an argument. You should avoid any 
discussions relating to Distributive Education instruction, government 
policies, political issues, racial situations, 'etc. ^ ^ -r. 
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n. It always, piays to be a gooa\listener ivtit at the same time, be a good con- 
versationaTist, It has b^en &ai(f that the, secret aL. success lies in the ^ 
ability to get the other person's point of view and see things, from his 
. viewpoint as well your own/ - 

' • ? > . .... N ■ . ^ 

18. It is imperative that .you. never make a^statemeAt which can be interpreted 
as endorsement, or im^i^Med endorsement, by DECA of any activity unless ^ 

" that activity has' been pfficialLy^ approved by -the Executive Council, 

19. Always refer to fellow DECA ifembers^as "Distributive, Education students" 
or "DECA members," if possible, it is always desirable to call fellow 

students by their first natne. ' V ^ " 

'J ^ , ■ .. 

20. When speaking with or about important or older people"*, Xhey ate always 
• referred to as ^'Mr.," "Mrs.," or "Mias." 

21. When you are talking with other officers in public* placed, never be critical 

of anyone and avoid all "griping." - ^ 

' . \ * , -t ' , 

22. It is always f ittii^ to find something good to" say or talk about when dis- 
cussing items or activities referring to Distributive Education or DECA. 
You should avoid the remark, "My Chapter ^oes- j.t this* way. . .etc." 

23. Make it a point to act interested, to be friendly and smile. The words 
"Sir," ^Th^ajxk you" and "Pardon me" are never but of place. 



HINTS ON HOLDING DECA CHAPTER MEETINGS 


In order to surround th^ formal planned business and professional meeting with 
the dignity that it is entitled to, a few suggestions are given here which , it 
is hoped, will dssist^ the of : icers of the W-DECA chapter in developing and im- 
proving the procedures currently used. , ; 

CONDUCTING THE DECA CHAPTER MEETING ; 

Every chapter should have an established order of business and foll(^w it at all 
regular meetings. Membefs theu know what to expect and cai^ participate more 
effectively^. The following order is suggested for regular meetings but is, of 
course, subjects to modification and change to better fit the needs of any parti- 
cular clj^pter. ■ . , 

1. , Call the meeting to order ' 

2. - Repeat the DECA Creed " . 

3. Roll call (by W-DECA Chapter Secretary) 

4. Reading of the minutes of the previous meeting (to be read by the 
secretary and passed' upon by the group), 

5. Treasurer's report. 

6. Special report from chapter officers. 
5 7. Standing coffinittee reports. 

8. Special committee reports . 

9. Business from the floor by members: ■ v 

a. Unfinished business ^. 

b. Reading of communications and correspondence ' 

c. New business 

10. Program . ^ 

11. Adjournment 

Procedure in a Typical Meeting - " . 

^ ^ ^ ' J 

President: "The meeting will please cojhe to order. The secretary will read 
(With three tap^ of the gav^l) the minutes of the last' meeting. " 

Secretary: Reads the minutes so that' they may be cljearly heard by all members 
(Standing) of the chapter. 

President: "Are there any corrections?" (Pause) "There being none, the 
minutes stand approved as read (or as corrected)^" 

At this point, the officer or chairmen of standing committees may be called up- 
on* to give reports. For example: 

Program Committee Chairman: "Mr.* President, the Program Committee reports that 
it has secured permission from the Crystal Company for a chapter tour of its 
glass factory on Wednesday, November 9. ^ The committee recxj^ends that the chap-i 
ter accept tHis privilege and that a letter of appreciation and acceptance be ^ 
O ipimediately to the.prystal Company. I move *the adoption of this report^^ 
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(Recommendation for acceptance of the report may be made by the committee chair- 
man; if no.t, president says, "You have heard the report of the Program Comoiittee. 
What is your pleasure?") 

Member A: "Mr. ^President, 1 move that the report be accepted." 

Member B: "I second the motion,^" - ' - . * ' 


Pjresident: "You have heard th^ motio-n and its secoi^d. As many as are in favor 
of the motion that the committee report be. accepted , signify by raising your. . 
right hand .V^i Rose opposed by the' same sign. . .The '"ayes" have.it; the' motion is 
carried," The rest o£ the chapter business is carried on in the same manner. 

» •■ 

Three taps- with gavel-- (Members stand) , ^ 


OPENING, CERE>«D NY FOR W-DECA CHAPTER MEETINGS 


President: "I now declare the 


■ ^ '^^^ Chaptet of the Distributive 

•Education Clubs of America duly openedN for transaction of business!*. " 
(Or' for any other reason the chapter is assembled.) 

(Raps once\with the ga\>el and proceeds with Order of Business).^ 


/ 

CLOSING CEREMONY FDR- W-DECA -CHAPTER MEETINGS 


(After all business has been' transacted)» 

President: "Mr, Secretary, have you a record of any further business which should 
be transacted at this time?" 

Secretary: (Rises) "I have nonq , Mr. President." (Secretary sits) 

President: ."Does any member know of any other new or unfinished business which 
should properly come before this meeting?" 

(If not) "AYe there any announcements?" (All special announcements 
can be made at this time, i.e.: refreshments to be served, etc. 
Also, guesta should be thanked for their attendance at this parti- 
cular meeting, and should be invited back for^^Uture meetings.)^ 

President: "X^pow declare this meetj^hg adjourned until -our -neict regular meeting 
or until the ne^d arises f or^ a special meeting." * j 


(Raps oi^e with the gavel.) 
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HINTS TO OFFICERS . ■ , 

~ ■ ,. ^ . t;. .-■ , 

The Presiding Officer '■ . ■ \ 

' ^ ■ ■ - \ '"'^ ■ ■ 

1. Begin the. meeting on time. (Members will be there if they know 

the meeting -wiJl begin at the specif ied- t ime .) 

2. Be sure;^ quorum is present before beginning ^the business portion 

of the meeting. . . f r 

3.. Always keep the meeting under control ." Limit the debate on the -i 
part of any one „ ind i vidua 1 in the intete^t of keeping the meeting 
on the subject. Use the gavel of authority when necessary. 
• 4. . Conduct your meeting according to parliamentary- law. 
5. Refer to yourself as , "the chair'*. 
'-6. Be impartial at^ all times. , , 

1, Always stand when presenting business or directing the group in. ' 
action. It is permissible to- sit down Whi'le the business is being 
transacted or matters. are under discussion on the floor. 

8. ' When you want to enter the debate, leave th^ 'chair and do youii^ 

talking from the floor. ' J^L^ 

If you want to make or discuss a motion personally--and ^^PRo^" 
ally this msfy be neeessary--you should^leave the chair and "^cT so 
from the floor. (You may give information, but not opiniotis, while 
^ in the ^hair . ) ' , r 

9. Always remember that when you leave the ctair the meeting must be 
turned over to the Vj.ce President or other person whom you desig- 
nate. * ^ 

10. If some member wants to suspend the regular order of business, it 
must be done by, formal motion and.be carried by a 2/3 vote. This 
helps many t imes to ke6p the members "on the b^ll^.- 
^tl'. Recognize any member wh^ wishes to speak. • 

12. Do not permit discussion until- a motion is made, seconded, and 
stated by the chair<:*_ • " 

13. Sit down after granting th^ floor to a member and remain seated 
while the member di§c,usses the question. 

14. State motion ^clearly and, before taking a vote, be sure that all 
. understand what the question is upon which they are voting. 

^ 15. Announce tha vote and the result of the vote. 

16. Vote when the vote is by ballot. When other, methods of voting are 
used it is better to refrain from voting and thus remain impartial. 

17. Require all remarks to be addressed to the chair. (Don't permit 
members* to discuss the question among themselves nor address 
questions or remarks to each other.) 

18. Permit the vice-president, or maker of the motion, to put a ques- 
tion to vote if the question concerns the president alone.' 

19. ^ Close the meeting on time, but not too abruptly." 

THE SECRETARY .' . ' '^-^ V > 

1. Be sure and take down the minutes of ALL meetings-- formal , informal 
and called meetings.- Your record is important. 

2. ' Record in your minutes what is DONE not wh^it is SAID. v ^ 

3. Always record the exact *word ing of - motions;^ .whether they are carried 
or lost in the voting, and make a r^ecord of who made the motion. 
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4. If you can't get the exact wording of the motion, you have every 
right to halt the proceedings long enough to do so by reques^fcing 
the presiding officer to have the motion repeated slowly enough 
.for you to make a record of it. - . ' 

15. Your minutes should always sHow the names of members who have been 
appointed to committee's --with the natae of the chairman if any was 
designated. ' , _ 

6. If the Treasurer's, report is not spread upon your minutes as read, 
» you should have a copy of the" same attached to your minutes o 

7. Minutes are important enough to be written i'n a permanent minute 
book, not on small, pieces of paper. Any corrections which are made 
in the minutes as read should appear in the margin. 

8. The signature of ^the presiding officer on the miniitesVwith any 
•approved correct4^ons , is important. It completes the record. 


THE TREASURER: 


I. 
3. 

5, 


Keep yaur records in ink', in a permanent type of book. ^ ' ' 
Record all receipts by name of member or from what other source* 
List all money paid out by dates and to Whom pqid. • 

NeVser pay out any of the chapter's money except on proper authority, 
and obtain a receipt fro^n the person to wh6ra paid EVERY TIME. 
Keep your records right up to the minute at all times. Don't put 
of f jnaking the entries in your book. 

Be in position to make an accurate report to the members at every 
regular meeting. 


VICE PRESIDENT AND COMMITTEES 


The chapter vice president is "1^ charge of committee work in general and there- 
fore will be working closely with all programs of work committees. In order to 
coordinate the program the vice president may find the following committee re- 
port, form and suggestions helpful. 
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Ttk. GENERAl 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Appoint sub-cdtnmit tee chairmen 
and call them together in a meet- 
ing. Call the meeting to jrder. 

2. Appoint a secretary of the general 
committee to take notes of meet- 
ings. ^ ^ - 

3. Explain the over-all task or 
problem to be handled by fhe 
commi t tee . , . 

4. Ask for suggestions^ from the group, 

# 

5. After suggestions are made summar- 
izje each and have same fully dis- 
cussed. 

6. Have group reach a deciS^iOn. 
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Be sure the group understands what 
has been decided upon by summariz- 
ing. >. 


1, P^t - ure all - . :ov(r i'P' 
cha irmen ^- . ^ ' 

name , 

2, The genera', i irma 
have time to -.akeV>. ;es 
mee z ing? . 

3'. Every member must know the 
total .problem farced . 


A. Everybody should have a part. 

5. Discuss ioV promotes under- 
standing and brings out many 
new ideas . 


Leadership calls for this 
function, as discussion with- 
out action is^a waste. 

This is important to future 
concerned effort on part of 
committee . 
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RESPONSIBILITIES 


NOTES 


Thank .members of group for their 
iielp and participation. -^Adjcfurn 
meeting. 

Review notes on tUe meeting with 
committee secrer^ry. 


10. Make up report of committee 
duplicate and turn in one . 

' to the DECA Chapter Vice Presi- 
dent or Secrettary as directed 
whe^n appoin.ted. ^ 

11. Be prepared (if called upon) at 
a subsequent mee. ; of the W- 

' DECA Chapter to make a ORAL 

report on what^ has been accom- ^ 
plished unless a lot of figures 
are involved that require reading. 


8.^ Their effc > -to think 
problem, through warra::C 
recognition'. 


Memory what has taken 

Bce vill Cv>rre> ! nuir.- 
errors at f . . ^oin^ ' 
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. .. COMMITTEE IsSIGNME'NT SHEET . - • 

■ V 

Assignment Sheet For 


To: Chairman, 

'Sub -Commit tee 

From: General Chairman, - 

•> , 
Subject: Duties and Responsibilities Assigned to Your ^Committee 

"v. 

i . . ■ 

o r Ej \m» i,r rt o o iVjT iNi LE^ IN J. o 

^^TTf^^F^TTON^ "FOR PATJO^INr OTtT 


e 

: . ' ■ ' 
^: ' - ^ * 

T 

» ' \ ■ -J 


' / \ 


r . ■ 
• * 

J 

• 1 

r- 

f 

( 


• 


COMMITTEE REPORT. FORM 


Committee Name 


The 
met on 


Club Name 


Date 


.(Committee) (Sub-Committee) 


„ and on* 


^to discuss: 


The following points were cOns ide«red : 


It ,is the recommendation of the committee that the following action be 
ta^k^n: I ; - ' . . 


T 


Signed' by: 


_Memb^r 
Member 


Advisor or 
Consul tant 

» Cha irman 


I move that this report be accepted/ (Or:) 

As a result of the committee's recommendations, I ajove that (Specific 
wojrd ing of the motion) 
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HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS ' . * 

1. ' Set up a committee meeting schedule with the- committee chairman, 

^ ,.' , .. > • ■■. ^ • 

2, ^ .See that commit tee/ meetings are scheduled on t^e calendar and that 

a^ll tommi'ttee* members hayfe a calendar. 

3'. . Meet with the committees to promote accomplishment, - ■ 

4. See that committee reports are. speci f ic*. 

5. Se^-that commit tee ^resolutions record the committee's reason for 
- , " making them, . 

6. Make sure the committee chairmen know ^e* proper form for drawing 

pp resolutions, Fo^ example* *. , . ^ 

• ' / ' . ^ 

'I . • , 

' ' , (Sample) 

RESOLUTION COVERING A CHANGE IN THE DECA CHAPTER CONSTITUTION 

Whereas this chapter is organized and operates under a formal constitu-"" 
, t ion , and t 

f Whereas in Article VIII.'* Meetings-'-Section 2 of said constitxition it is 

required that this chapter's meetings be held under Robert ' s Rules of Order , 
' (Revised) , and ^ . ' 

Whereas in Article VII. Of f ice.rs--Sect ion 1 of said constitution no pro- 
vision is made for the 'election of a parliamentarian to guide the decisions of 
the chapter in matters of parliamentary law 

Whereas it is believed that the best interest of the^chapter can be better 
served by having such an officer elected by the members of the chapter 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that: Article VII. Meetings--Section 1 of the coa 
stitution of this chapter be- so amended to include the office of Parliamentarian 
as one of the regularly elected officers of this chapter, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that, the word "parliamentarian" bfe now inserted in 
said article and section immediately after the word "treasurer" in the consti- 
tution of this chapter as it is now written, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that, immediately upon the adoption of this resolu- 
tion by the chapter, a parliamentarian be elected by themembers to serve for 
the remainder of this semester or until the next formal election of the regular 
complement of officers of the chapter. 

^ ( ' 

Committee on Resolutions ( . 
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INVOCATIONS 

As a Chapter Officer, you may be asked to ^ive an Invocation at cerjzdin 
Seminar# and Conferences. Here are some examples: 

1. Heavenly Father, bless we pray, this Thy, food which Thou hast 
provided for us. Remember with Thy blessing all \*ho are dear 
to us by t\\e ties of kinship and friendship. Teach us ever to 

' ^ "be thankful to hom^ and its comforts, and 'for our opportunities 

• -for service to others. Forgive us our wrongs and watcti over us . 
for Jesus' sake.* Amen. 

2. We thank'^Thee, 0 Lord, for -the food given us this d^ay, and we 

• pray that . it\ may strengthen and sustain us irt'.,body and mind to 

serve Thee by doing our daily tasks faithfully and well. Grant ^ 
that we may be ever grateful for all Thy bless ings thi^^ough 

Christ' our Lord. Amen. v . . ' 

« • - , 

3. Accept aur thanks, 0 Heavenly Father, fbr^ all the expressions of . 
Thy goodness and mercy toward us." We thank Thee for this- food ^ 
received from Thy bounty. May. Thy protecting care and watchful- - 
ness. be over each of us as we carry on for God and countVy, Amen. 

4. Give us grace to be grateful for the blessings which Thou hast 
so bount ifuj-ly spread before us this 'day in Jesus' name. Amen. 

5. Gracious God, we meet tonight with the-¥«alization Thou are our 
Creator. Not only of our physical being, but also of our mental 
faculties. We realize that all of our being comes from Thee. 
Bless us. Oh God, as we are assembled. May these hours (or days) < 

\/ spent together stimulate and help us as we'are called upon to lead 
others in our community. Bless now the gifts set before us for the 
nourishment and strengthening of our bodies. In His name we pray. 
Amen. ^ 

6. Our Father in Heaven, we pause for these moments and to give Thee 
praise for Thy guidance and unfailing love- As we consider the 

selection of new leaders of the W-DECA Chapter 

grant us clear thinking and guidance in choice. Let none be 
fearful of losing and^ none be fearful to lead if chosen. Lead 

us, guide us and walk^\^ith us as we offer^hee praise .in His, Holy 
Name. Amen. 

7. Our Heavenly Father, we pause in reverence and thanksgiving for. 
the many privileges that have been ours during the events of this 
year. We thank Thee for the tespons ibil i t ies that have helped to 
reveal us to ourselves. We realize our example is evident to - 
thgse about us. Help us, Our*Father, to keep our contacts with 
Thee and with our fellowman alive and happy, so that we may contri- 
bute the best that is in each of us, for His Glory. Amen. 

8. We thank Thee, O Lord, for this food and all the blessings so 
generously provided. We thank Thee in Jesus' name. Afhen. 
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dec a chapter 'secretary's 

book' 


D E 



C 


Name of Chapter 


Scliool and Loca t ion 


>Period Covered--(Month and Year) 
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.INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 


A good Secretary contributes much toward efficiency in a DECA Chapt^^r. 
The responsibilities of a DECA Chapter Secretary include those of both a 
recording- and a corresponding secretary. He n.ot only keeps temporary and 
pevrmanent records, but also conducts correspondence under the direction o£ 
the DECA Chap t0r President and the guidance of the DECA Chapter Advisor. 
He is also"tl(^ reading clerk for each DECA Chapter meeting. A DECA Chapter 
^SecretadTy, therefore, should be able to write rapidly and legibly and should 
also be a good reader. He must be accurate and should be familiar with 
parliamentary procedure. I 

The minutes of a DECA Chapter Meeting should include a concise- account 
of what actually took place*. Notes sbould' be taken during the meeting by 
the Chapter Secretary and then the minutes should be written up on a sheet 
of plain paper. The minutes .in this form are read by the Secretary at thie ^ 
following meeting where necessaty changes and co'^^ections are made in 
order to secure approval. Minutes in the Approved fofm should then be 
copied, in longhand or typed in the DECA Cnapter Secretary's Book. 

1. Write the date and place of meeting at the top of the opening 
page in the'' space provided-. 

2. Start a new fight hand page for each meeting; insert extra 
pages if needed. 

3. Allow margins on each page. ^ 

4. Write minutes in the third person. 

*5 . State in the opening paragraph the name of the chapter; whether 
a regular, special, or , profess iona 1 meeting; who called meeting 
to order and whp presided . 

6.. Indicate in the s'econd paragraph the attendance giving names and 
titles of ,any visitors present. 

7. Indent each paragraph acid make a new paragraph for each item of 
bus iness . 

8. In case the Secretary was absent, give name of member who was the • 
Acting Secretary. (In such instances, the Acting Secretary ,should 

, also sign the minutes,) ' 

9. If minutes of previous meeting were not read, tell why,. 

10. Record each motion, the name of the mover and how \t wa^'':^a is posed » 
of (carried, lost, referred to committee, etc.). j^K 

1 1 . Avoid a reviations; punctuate minutes correctly an,d use 
quotation marks where appropriate. 


12. Sign the last page of the minutes of each meeting. 


INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 
continued .... 


Although minutes should be brief, they should include essential 
facts."* The opinicTns of the Secretary should not be confused with facts. 
Good thinutes can be understood by anyone, regardless of whether or not 
they were present at thfe meeting. Minutes of previous meetings which have 
not been a-pproved should be read and acted upon in order of the occurrence 
of meetings. Committee reports and resolutions should be included "or 
inserted dt appropriate places in this book. The same is true of a'fl- 
ditional records desired by a Chapter. The loose leaf form make^ this an 
asy matter. 


The sugges tBd^"order of business" found in the Washington '^ECA 
Handbook will be of assistance to the Secretary in preparing for^e^^h 
meeting. Business to be discussed should be listed in the proper ora>er. 

All correspondence should be answered promptly a,nd copies of both 
the letter and the reply should *be filed for future reference .** Important 
correspondence may need to be read during a meeting. The Secretary 'Hceeps 
in touch with other Chapter Secretaries and is constantly alert ,for any 
information which will contribute to the improvement ol^the Chapter. 

It is very important that the DECA Chapter Advisor read and approve 
all DECA Chapter correspondence. 

/J 
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NATIONAL DECA OFFICERS FOR THE PRESENT YEAR 


President 


Vice President 


_State_ 
State 


Secretary- Treasurer_ 

V. Pres. S. Reg. 

V. Pres. C. Reg. 

V. Pres. W. Reg. 

V, .Pres. NE Reg. 


_State_ 
_State_ 
_State_ 
State_ 
State 


WASHINGTON DECA OFFICERS FOR THE PRESENT ^AR 


V 


President 


Vice President^ 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Par 1 iamentar ian_^ 
Historian 


Advisor Dennis D. Coplen „^ ^ Olympia^ Washington 

X 

DECA CHAPTER OFFICERS FOR THE PRESENT YEAR 


V 


President^ 
Secretary^ 
Reporter 


Vice Pr^sident_ 
Tr e^S-u r e r 


Historian^ 
Others 


Par 1 iamentar ian_ 
Advisor 


_DECA Cfi&Qter 
_DE€A Chapter 
_DECA Chapter 
_DECA Chapter* 
DECA Chapter " 
^.DECA^Chapter 
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WASHINGTON DECA VOTINC DELEGATES TO IJIE PAST NATIONAL DECA LEADERSHIP CGNFERENCE 

I. , [ ^ ; DECA Chapter 

■■ ■ - " 3« 

2/ * ' ' ^ . D ECA Chapter 

3. ^ , [ _^DECA Chapter 

if 

4. ; ^DECA Chapter 

5. _ [ , DECA Chapter 

'6, ; D ECA Chapter 

, ^ ^DECA Chapter 


/ . 

9._ 
10. 


_DECA Chapter 
_DECA Chapte; 


DECA Chapter 


DECA CHAPTER VOTING DELEGATES TO THE FORTHCOMING WASHINGTON DECA LEADERSH^IP CONFERENCES 

GOVERNORS' CONFERENCE 

iV ' . 

4, 


Commi 1 1 ee : 
Cha irman : 
Members: 


STATE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR THE YEAR 

/ 

Committee: 

Chairman: 

Members : 


DECA Chapter 

^ DECA Chapter 


Commi t tee : 
Cha irman : 
Members : 


Commi t tee ; 
Cha irman ; 
Members : 


Commi t tee :_ 
Ciia i rma n : 
Member s : 


Comitiitt.ee : 
Cha irman : 
Members : 


Commi t tee : 
Cha i rma n : 
Members : 


Committee: 
Chairman': 


Members : 
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DECA CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP ROLL AND RECORD 


Name of DECA Chapter Member ^ 

Type 0 f Membe r - - 
Professional 
Associate, Active, 
Honorary 

Years of 
Member- 
ship 

/Amount 
/ liues 
/ Paid 

-i 1 

lo ' 

\ 



2. • 

' \ 







T ■ 

4. 


< 


5. ^ 




6. • 




, . ^ 








9. 




10. . • 




' 1 

11. 


«l 


12, : ^ ^_ 




13. 



^ 

14.. ' 


. ' 


15. 




16. 




17. 




18. * 




19. 




20. 





DECA ChApTER membership ROLL" AND RECORD 


'A 


Name of DECA Chapter Memb^ 

Type of Wember-- 
^Professilpnal , 
Associate, Active , 
Honorary 

Ye^rs of 
Member- 
ship 

Amount 

Dues 

Paid 

91 ' 

^ i o 


A. 


\ ' ■ 

9 9 « 

lie . , . 




/ ■ • ■ ^ . . , ■ 

9 / 




- T 

9 /. / \ ' 




9^ ' ' 

Id « 

\ 

— — ^ 


ZD o 




97 \ . > ' 
Z / c 

■ — J— 



9ft 1 


• 

u 


9 Q 
Z^ . 






\ 






->Z . 








/. 





\ 



36. 



- — / 

37. 




38. 




39. 




40. ' 
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ATTENDANCE RECORD 

V 

Ji 


Dates of Meetings 





• 












t 





1. 


















< 


2. 



* 

1 













• 











































5. 















• 





6. 





- 











A • 




7. 




















8. 




















9. 


\ 


















It). 














• 






11.. 





















12. 






— ^ 














13- 




\ f 


— 


/ 












lU. 




















15- 




















16. 
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17- 
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ATTENDANCE 'RECORD 


Dates of Meetings 






















21. 
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22. 
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26. 
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27. 
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28. 
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29. 
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30. 
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33. 
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MINUTES OF DECA CHAPTEK MEETING 


Date Place' 


^ SAMPLE MINUTES ' ^ 

The regular meeting of the Essex DEC^ Chapter was held at 7:00 a.m., Thursday., 
Mar^h 3, at the Es^ex Higt School, with the Pi?esident presiding, and the Secre- 
tary in attendance. Nineteen members were present. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved as corrected. 

The report of the Treasurer showed receipts from dufes, $38.00. For disburse- 
ments: postage and stationery, $6.00; leaving a balan<:e of $32.00. 

■■( ■ r ^ 

^ The report of the Standing Committee on Programs was received and approved and 
a copy of the report is filed with the minutes of this meeting. 

Under new, bus iness , a discussion of ways and means of paying the expenses of 
delegates to t1ie State Conference was brought up. On motion made by Member A, 
seconded by Member B, that the chapter sponsor a Spring Carnival in t^ie school 
gyiifi, and that a committee of three be appointed by the Chair to make' all arra^ige- 
ments and report at the next meeting. Motion carried and the Chair appointed 
Members A, and C, to s^rve on this speci*al committee. 

On motion of Member Q, duly seccJnded by Member 0, the meeting was adjourned at 
9:30 a:m. . ^ . . . j 


S igned : 


DECA Chapter Secretary 
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MINUTES OF- DECA CHAPTER MEETINC 


. Date 


Place 


MEETING 


INVOCATION 
PLEDGE 


GUESTS 


The regular meeting of tbe Qurtown Chapter of the Washington 
Association of DECA'; held in the D. E. Conference Room, was 
called to order at .7:30 a.m., by the President, Dewey 
Diamond, September 14. ■ . ' 

Invocation was given by Randy Smith. 

Pledge of Alleg-iance to the Flag was led by May Lee o 

The following guests were introduced: Mr, K. Otto Logan, 
State Director, Distributive Education and Mr o Le Roy 
McCartney, State Supervisor,^ Distributive Education, and 
also State Advisor of W-DECA. 


ROLL CALL 


Fifteen members were present. Harold Owens, Jane Scott, and 
Ruth Terrell were absent. 


MINUTES 


TREASURER'S 
REPORT 


Minutes of the-^'meeting of (blank date) were approved as read. 
The treasurer reported a balance on hand of $84o75. 


BILLS 


COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW BUSINESS 


PROGRAM 


ANNOUNCEMENTS v 


ADJOURNMENT 


The following bills' were presented: Stati'bnery $2.00; 
additional copy of "DECA Handbook" $2o00. On motion by Art 
Ray the bills were ordered paid. 

Membership Chairman, Alice Rowe, reported two new members, 
Bess Slim and Charles Warren. 

An invdtation was read from the Othertown Chapter to attend 
their insta^llation on October 8. Those planning to go will 
make reservations with Mary Brown by September 24. 

The motion by Grant Alton "that a new timer be purchased by 
the treasurer at the prevailing price" was adopted. 

(Give details of' program if one is presented^^tit le , name 
of speaker, etc.) 

Meeting of all officers was announced for September 23, D. E. 
Conference Room, 7:00 a,m^^^^ ^ 

Meeting adjourned at 8;30 a.m. 


Signed : 


DECA Chapter Secretary 
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D^CA CHAPTER TREASURER'S 

BOOK ■ ' 


E 



C t 


^Narae and Number of Chapter 


Schoo 1 and Loca t ion 


Period Covered -- (Month and Yeais) 
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INFORMTION AND INSTRUCTION 


A good treasurer contribjutes much to^rd the efficiency of the chapter. 
He keeps various temporary and permanent financial records, rj2ceivi.ng and 
paying out chapter funds from time to time. A treasurer, therefore, should 

be "good at figures" and interested in finances. He must be Accurate, 

* / 

prompt and resourceful. 

Attention is called to t;he fact that this book lends itself to securing 
a balance at any time for reporting purposes. 

This book is designed for keeping a complete record of all monies which 
belong to the chapter as a whole . This includes primarily the income 'from 

\ 

the dues and chapter sales projects on the one hand and expenditures for chap- 
ter indebtedness on the other. 
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MEMBER DUES AND FEES RECORD 
For Period ' To 


Name of Member 

Date 

Nat'i 

'Dues 

State . 
Dues 

Local 
Dues 

Special 
Fees 

Total t)ues & 
Fees Paid 








2. 







3. 

_ ^ 
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MEMBER DUES AND FEES RECORD 
For Period To 


f 


Name of Member 

Date . 

Nat'l 

Dues 

State 
Dues ^ 

^ Local 
Dues 

Special 
Fees 

Total Dues & 
F«es Paid 

21. ' 


f 





22. 
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INVENTORY SHEET 


Item 


Beginning Inventory 
Date 


Resources Liabilities 


Closing Inventory- 
Date 


Resources' Liabilities 


V 


TOTAL 


GAIN OR LOSS 
NET WORTH 
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DECA CHAPTER FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


_DECA Chapter 


High School 


For the Period 


Chapter Receipts: 


Member Dues 6* Fees 

Chapter Projects 

Other Fund Raising Activities 

Contribut ions 

Other Chapter Income 


Disbursements : 


Total 


Total . . . , 

TOTAL RECEIPTS ^. .$_ 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS . . . /. 

BALANCE ON^iAND $ 


Approved : ' 


DECA Chapter Treasurer 


DECA Chapter Advisor 
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CHAPTER ACCOUNTS 
For Period To 


Treasurer ^ Address_ 

Assistant Treasurer Address^ 

FINANCE COmTTEE 


Chairman 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 

I Chairman 


7c ; 

REPORT OF. AUDITING COMMITTEE 

We the members of the Auditing Committee certify that we havfe this day 

of , 19 audited the accounts of the 


Chapter o^ Distributive Education Clubs of America and /ipti- th'em complete', well 
kept, and accurate. 


Chairman 
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W-DECA CHAPTER CEREMONY 
. FOR 

INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS' 


ETINO AND DISTRIBUTION, 


INTRODUCTION 


lETIRED 

:hapter 
president 


"It is my privilege as past President of the 

Chapter of Washington DECA to officially install 

the newly elected officers. You will notice the officers insignia 
(DECA Diamond) representing lights of leadership. As each officer 
is officially installed, one leadership light will turn on. Each 
light in itself will contribute to a brighter ifuture , but when the 
entire insignia is lighted it will represent >xhe power achieved by 
a strong team of leaders. Your new officers are your leaders. 
Their strength will depend on your complete support," 

(s 

We are proud of our organization aind of its high .purpose to which 
all who become members commit themselves. That purpose is seven- 
fold. 


1. We seek to develop leadership in the field of distribu- 
tion. This leadership must be competent and progressive, 

> self-reliant and cooperativeo 

2. We provide for an intelligent choice of occupations in 
distribution through exploration of opportunities in tTi4 
field. 

3. We attempt to create in e-ach member an abiding interest 
in his chosen occupat ioif by emphasizing the cont^bution 
he can make through his W)rk to the betterment of liis 
home and community, 

4. We encourage the use of high ethical Sbandards in business, 

5. We ^i^ter a\deep feeling of responsibility for contribut in'g 
through business activities to the civic, social and moral 
welfare of our ^community , ^ 

6. We try to develop an appreciation of the influence of the 
fine arts, both in business and in personal life, 

7. We seek to develop a respect for vocational education and 
to^encourage the utilization of its facilities in keeping 
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alert and progressive in our chosen occupations. ' 

These purposes determine the character of the chapter's activities 
In our recreational and social life, we further develop the sense 
of friendship and unity vrtiich permit us to help and. encourage one 
another in the pursuit of our common ideals. 

Basic is the design of our insignia--the diamoij^d. The DECA 
members wear the emblem proudly. Through our DECA- program we 
are meeting human needs and ^making possible the satisfaction of 
desires. ^ 


INSTALLATION 


RETIRED 
CHAPTER : 


The newly elected president will now cdme forward for installa- 
tion, (Wait till newly elected president arrives at the podium.) 


As newly elected president of the 


Chapter 


of the Washington Association of Distributive Education Clubs of 
America, it shall be your duty to promote the objectives of this 
chapter and of the state organization. ( Name of officer) , you 
have been vested with the leadership and inspiration to carry on. 
It shall be your d»ty to preside over the local chapter and in , 
general, be the spokesman of this organization. Do you accept 
this-jrespohsibility and promise to fulfill the^position as Presi- 
dent to the best of your ability? 


NEW 

CHAPTER 
PRE §fl DENT; 


I do. 


RETIRED 
CHAPTER 
PRESIDED ; 


We light yourj leadership candle, may it burn continually bright. 
(The new chapter president then moves over to the sides, but re- 
mains standing.) 

(Pause) 

The newly elected Vice-President ( Name of Officer ) will now 
come forward for installation. (Wait till newly elected Vice- - 
President arr;/ives at the podium.) As Vioe President of this 
Chapter it shall be your duty to take ch^ge in the absence of 
the President and to assist and counsel wifch the President on 
all matters concerning the chapter. Do you promise to do all 
within your power to. fulfill this position? 


NEW 

CHAPTER 

VICE-PRESIDENT : 


I dOi 


RETIRED 
CHAPTER 
"''^""DENT : 

ERIC 


^e light your leadership^ candle, may it burn continually bright. 
(Vice'- President moves over i;iext to the new President, and remains 
standing.) , ^ 
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NEW 

CHAPTER 
SECRETARY : 


(Pause) 

r 

The newly elected Secretary will now come forward for install- 
ation, (Wait tili^newly elected secretary arrives at podium.) 
C Name of Officej:^ , as Secretary of the 


Chaf)ter it shafil be your duty to keep an active recgrd of the 
minutes and accs^vities. You are to carefully study all minutes 
and confer 'with the President whenever the need arises. You will 
also be responsible for all correspondence. Do you promise to. 
uphold tl;ie confidence which your fellow members have placed you 


I do. 


RETIRED 
CHAPTER 
PRESIDENT I 


I, therefore', present to you for your possession the minutes of 
the previous meeting. (The new Secretary takes his place next 
to the Vice-President.) 

We now light your leadership candle and may it burn continually 
bright. > . 4 

(Pause) 

Th'e newly elected Treasurer will now' come forward fbr install- ^ 
ation. ^ (Wait till newly elected Treasurer arrives aV'the podium.;^ 

As Treasurer of this Chapter you will receive and disburse all 
money by order of the proper authority, making sure a strict 
account of all transactions is kept. Do you, ( name of Officer ), 
promise to uphold the faith and trust placed in you, as 'the 
newly elected Treasurer, by your fellow members „ 


NEW 

CHAPTER 
TREASURER : 


I do. 


RETIRED 
5HAPTER 
PRESIDENT 


May I then present you the Treasurer's books and the balance of 
the treasury account to be entrusted to you for the coming year. 

(The new Treasurer takes his place next to the new Secretary and 
remains standings with all the other newly elected' of ficers. ) 

We now light the fourth candle which represents your leadership. 
May it also burn continually bright, 

(Pause) 
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You, *the members of the Chapter, have 

witnessed an)| heard your officers promise faithfully to fulfill ^ 
tte offices to which you have- elected them. A true leader can 
do>^nly as much as faithful followers permit. Do you, there- 
fore, pledge to your officers your hearty s uppor^t ,. and assistance, 
as they work with you in the activities of your chapter? 


We do . 


You now have all witnessed this ceremony. May I, as out-going 
President of this Chapter, present to you the new President, 
this gavel as a symbol of your authority. May I extend to you 
congratulatioris and best wishes for a most successful adminis- 
tration. - • ^ 

I now declare the installation ceremony closed. 

NOTE: ^enever possible, each newly elected officer should re- 
ceive his DECA Officer Pin after h^ has pledged to^aphold 
his office , 



/ 
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W-DECA CHAPTER CANDIDATE 
INITIATION CEREMONY 

CANDIDATE PREPARATION 


The initiation ceremony is a very^vital factor in the life of the DECA member. 
No local DECA Chapter should consider itself well organized until each member 
has been officially initiated. Careful plans should therefore be made to in- 
sure an impressive ceremony by carefully studying all data concerning the 
initiation ceremony as set forth in the Washington Associatior\ and/or National 
DECA Handbook. . 

Each chapter candidate should be prepared well in advance o^ the initiation. 

le. following is a list of items which must be taken into consideration and 
passed upon by the Chapter Advisor before the candidate is permitted to take 
part in the ceremony: 

1. The candidate must know the DECA CREED -and the DECA TAGLINE. 

2. W-DECA. and National DECA dues must have been paid for the current 
y^ar. 

3. Attendance record of the candidate at chapter meetings mffst meet the 
standards set up by the WVDECA Chapter. This record is the responsi- 
bility of the W-DECA ChapGer Secretary. ' f 
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HOW TO STAQE^THE INITIATION CEREMONY 


Normally staged in September or early October, the initiation ceremony offers the 
local chapter an opportunity co draw at tention to i ts , f undamenta 1 philosophies. 
It caT>i|j^o conducted at night with parents, s'chool officials, and merchants attend- 
ing; at school assemblies; in the privacy of a "members only" meeting; or jointly 
with a neighboring chapter. , 

The cereuiony iz adaptable either to a stage, or the center of a large room with 
the audience seated around the outer area. Tbe diagram shows the positions of 
the participants. . ' \ 

The table df the president's position should be draped with a wh^te sheet with 
lighted candles standing at each ei^d . If available, a "stand-up" emblem may 
stand in the center, or a DECA banner may be hung behind the table. ^ 

' *— *• 

The diamond is merely a line often indicated by blue and gold crepe paper taped 
to the flpor> ' ' 

A rostruT^ should be placed at the ythree remaining points of the diamond. They 
are usually available trom the school or a local church, but musi^ scapds can 
be uijed if necessary, 

V[\e ce^njter table should be draped with a white sheet. It should contain 'at least 
one lighted candid with sufficient candles for the lighting ceremony arranged 
around the top. 


Tlie ceremonial team is composed of the pledge master (or pledge mistress,), 
president, vice' president , aod two speakers. The pledge master is often an* 
alumni member, but another person can be appointed when desired. 

In two-year programs, the remaining team members are second^year students, in 
one-year programs, they are either alumni or current students who have taken 
the vows in, advance from the other chapter members. 

In^ two-year programs, second-year students stand at the center table, facing 
outward. As the neW^-^Riember s s-tep inside the diamond, the second-year students 
light candles both for uwmselves and for the new members. It is not recommended 
that old members hold^ligRted candles during the entire ceremony due to its 
length. - - 

In 6ne-year programs, DE alumni or merchants may stand, in the center. However, 
the area is often left vacant, and the lighting ritual is conducted' by the 
ceremonial team. 

The parts are usually read from scripts, but are' obvious ly more effective when 
recited from memory. Spotlights and background music are commonly used for 
ef fee t , 


FLOOR PLAN FOR 
INITIATION CEREMONY 

A — President 

9 — Vic* Praiidvnt 

C — First SpMk*r ^ 

D — S«<ond Sp*ok«r 

E — Candidat*! for m*fnb*rfhtp «t*fid 
Mttid* diamond, facing inward - 


• Socond Yoar nombor* and alumni' 
§af owtwwd 


D*oD 
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INITIATION CEEIEMONY^ 


'PRESIDENT: The ] Chapter of the Washington"- 

Association of the Distributive Education Clubs- of America is 
\ now in session. The purpose of oui^meeting is to receive into 
our organization a number of nfliw members. These candidates have 

en uTider the direction of the pledge Masfer who will now report 
the result of his instructions. 


PLEDGE 
MASTER: 


Mr, President', it is a pleasure* to report *that all candidates 
have met the conditions for membership in our chapter, *I cer- 
tifyl to you that each is satisfactorily completing at least one 
semejster of school work, is satisfactorily performing his employ 
menx functions, and has maintained a cooperative attitude on all 
matters pertaining \o chapter membership , 


PRESIDENT: 
k 



You have he^rd the report of the Pledge Master, 
with the ceremony, « 
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Let us proceed 


PLEDGE 
MASTER': 


The candidates who have so qualified for membership are: 
(Read list of candidate's names . ) 


PLEDGE Mr. President, I recorfmiend that these candidates be formally 

MASTER: granted the rights and ^privileges of full membetship in our 

chapter . ^ ^ . ' 

PRESIDENT: You are about to take an important step. Your qualifications 

have been ex'amined / and you have been recommended for membership 
in* our organization. This is an important, occasion for you and ^ 
for us. It is one which we shall all cherish in memory because 
it focuses our attenti'oti on thoughts and purpo&es vhich are central' 
in our lives. 

VICE ' Our organization exists becuase it has a high -purpose to which 

PRESIDENT: all who become members commit themselves. This purpose is ^eight- 
fold: ^First to develpp leadership in. the field of distribution 
that is competent, progressive, self-reliant, and cqpfSerative . 
Second, to provide for an intelligent choice of occupations in 
distribution through exploration of opportunities in^ the field. 
Third, to create in each member an abiding interest in his chosen 
occup^:tion by emphasizing the contribution he can jnake through 
his work to the betterment his home afrfd community;. - Fourth, 
to encourage the use of high ethical standards in business. 
Fifth, to provide for' phygical and mental health through satis- 
factory social and recreational activities. Sixth, to foster a 
deep feeling of civic, social, and moral responsibilities of 
business to society. Seventh, to develop an appreciation of the 
influence of the fine a|:ts, both in business and in personal 
life. pi[?ally, to develop a respect for vocational^ducation 
and to encourage the use of its facilities in keeping alert and 
progressive in our chosen professions. .. ' 

These purposes determine the character of our chapter activities. 
In social, professional, civic, and benevolent activities, we ^ 
further develop the sense of friendship and unity which permit Us 
to help and encourage orre another in the pursuit of our common 
idealti. ^ . 

t • . ' ' 

PRESIDkNT: In view of this statement of the purposes of the Di s t r ibljt i ve 

Education Clubs of America, will you accept the responsibilities 

and' obligations of membership in our organization, and receive 

the meaning of the symbols by which we express to dne another uur 

coitiraon purposes? ' «^ 


CANDIDATE: 


I will. 


V^CE 

PRESIDENT: 


Basic in the design of our insignia and to the meaning of our 
organiza tion , is the diamond. The diamond means valu^. Our business 
activities evolve from a recognition of value, even- as value 
'^ei^olves from human needs and de&ires. 'In our distributive- pro- 
fessions, we are meeting human needs and making possible the 


satisfaction of desires, 
of va lue . 


In this w.a'y w^ recognize* the pr4ociple 
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FIRST • 
S£EAKEn: 


SECOND 
SPEAKER: 


f'lR^'^ 
SPEAKER: 


SECOND' 
SPEAKER: 


The first point of the diamond represents vocational understand- 
ing. The Distributive Education graduate is prepared to take his 
place in the business world with an understanding of the operation 
of distributive businesses, the types and kinds of merchandise 
sold, the work of the saleg^man, and the opportunities of further 
accomplishment in the fiflB of distribution. 


The second point represents civic consciousness. The Distribu- 
tive Education student learns to recognize his obligations to. the 
community in which he lives through studying comntunity needs, 
i)lanning worthwhile projects, and Serving to create a better place 
'to 1 i 

\ ■ ' ■■ 0 

The ^thifird represents social intelligence. The DiBxributive Educa- 
tion student has an opportunity to develop socially. Many social 
events during the year provide amp le oppor tun i ty for the s tud^t 
to gain an understanding of what is socially acceptable. 

The fourth point represents leadership dj^v^lopmen t . , The Distri- 
butive Education student has an oppQrtunit}| to participate in 
many activities in which he can learn to assume responsibility 
and servfe in the capacity of both follower and leader.* 


>^ -VICE 

PRESIDENT: 


'PRESIDENT: 


At the center of our insignia you will observe the package. This 
is the symbol of the distinctive character of our organization. 
We are engaged in the task of trans|ferr ing the finished product, 
of our research laboratories and factories to the customer. Our 
part Is no less essential than that of the scientist and manu- 
facturer. Let us then value our vocation as a high calling, worthy 
o£ owr best effort and capable of yielding to us" genuine satis- 
faction. This package signifies the care we must use in handling 
the merchandise we sell, the courtesy we must use in dealing with 
our customers, and the confi*dence we must build' in the minds of 
our customers, zo that our world of busine^ss will be progressively 
bettfer. It is a continual reminder to us of the high standards 
of our organization. 

t/oca t iona 1 unders tanding, civic consciousness, social intelli- 
gence , leadership development - these four points surround the 
package of satisfaction, a job well done. 


VICE 

RESIDENT: 

FIRST 
SPEAKER: 


The colors of this organization are blue and gold, 
their symbolical meanings also. 


These have 


1bi ue is the color which suggests sincerity and genuineness. It 
is the color of the heavens abo^e us. It encourages us to reach 
upward, continually trying to improve ourselves and our services 
to mank It suggests that we should be true^to ourselves. 


^ SECOND 
SPEAKER: 


Gold to us sugges ts the crowning s uccess wh t<^h comes to one who 
lives usefully and wisely. We are all seekers after success, not 
only beca^use of the wealth it brings, but mainly because of the 
satis f-action which we derive from it. It is a godd thing for*a 
man to know that he has done well. 


ERIC 
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VICE 

PRESIDENT: 


PRESIDENT: 


You have beard the explanation of our insignia. As members of 
the Distributive Education Clubs of America, you are expected to 
support the activities of our chapter, to carry out the duties 
assigned to you, to promote^ the best interests of your organiza- 
tion, and by diligent attention to your work, to qualify for 
leadership by meeting the high standards set. in work experience, 
in school work, and in personal character'. / 


1 


You are now prepared to take the vows of membership in our organi- 
zation. As you repeat these vows, think of the meaning of the 
words you say and resolve to do your^best to live by them. Please 
repeat a f ter' me : 

"I' solemnly n^ledge myself to carry out to the best of my ability 
all of the duties aqd responsibilities of membership in the \Wash- 
ington Association of the Distributive Education Clubs of America. 
I fully accept the purposes of this organization, and prS^mise to 
uphold its ideals in my personal life and in my business activities 
I realize the importance of working cooperatively. I will so con- 
duct myself that I shall reflect honor upon the organization, and ' 
I will at all times endeavor to niaintain high standards of personal 
integrity." 

As^a symbol of your induction into our organization, you will now 
take your places in the diamond, where your fellow-members will 
light your^ candles as a token of your acceptance^ (pause). 


I now declare you to be members of the . [ 

Chapter of the Distributive Education Clubs of America, with all 
the rights and privileges of membership. Let-'us repeat in unisdn 
The DECA Creed. (Read ,DECA Creed.) 


ERIC 
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PROCEDUJIE 


' PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
Basic Parliamentary Practices 

1. Parliamentary Considerations - correct form 

a. Obtaining the floor - '*Mr . Chairman" (recognition) "I move that-- 

b. Introducing business - "Mr. Chairman" (i;ecognit idn) "I move that r . " 

c. Voting^-^ "All those in favor say 'aye ♦ All those opposed say no. 
(Result) "The motion is'carried (or lost) 

d. Recjuesting information - "Mr. Chairman, I rise to a request for 
inf orma t i6n . " • " 

^ e. Point of order - "Mr. Chairman, I r'i'fee to' a point of ord£r . " Point 

then givep. Chairman ansWers: . "Mr. Member, your point is (or is not) 
well taken . " ^ 

2. ^ Presenting Motions 

a. The purpose of presenting a ^motion is to'^o'ffer a proposal for con- 
sideration and action by the club. 

b. When presenting a motion it* is necessary fo"r the member to complete 
the following steps: 

(1) Rising and addressing the chair. ^ 

(2) Re&ognition of member by the chair. ^ 

(3) Making the motion. ^ 

(4) Second by another membipr. 

(5) Statement of the questipn. 

c. The only correc t ^ terminology when introducing a motion is "I move 
that ." 

3. Discussion or Debate 

a. Order of precedence to the floor. 

(1) "Member who made the motion. 
.(2) Mamber who has not spoken. 
(3) Member opposed to question. 

bi Rules of Discussion or Debate 

■ ' # 

^ (1) All remarks addressed to chair. 

(2) All remarks must be of impersonal nature. 

(3) Member may 9peak*no longer than time granted by the By-Laws. 
c> Closing the Discussion oiJ^^-Debate 

(1) Vot^ of 2/3 of members not needed if >the chairman declares it 
c losed . 

(2) The chairman may call for the group to stop discussion by asking 
if they are ready for the question. If a majority cry "question" 
then the subject is put to a vote. 

4 . Vot ing 

a. Methods of Voting 

(1) Voting by saying "aye" or "nay," "yes" or "no" or any other 
4) suitable words. This method is often referred to as vote by 

ER^C "acclamation". 
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(2) Calling for a show of hands or standing is general method in 
close voice decision, 

(3) General consent - Chair calls for objections. 

(4) Ballot - used when secrecy is desired. 

(5) Rold Call - Chair asks secretary to call the roll and members 
answer "yes'* ar "no" on the prevailing question. 

' b. tKinds of Votes ^ 

» 

(1) Majority vote - One more tl^an half of the votes ^cast constitute 
K a majority. This is used for general business procedure. >^ 

(2) Two-thirds vote - A two- th ird s . ma j or i ty of votes is need/d for 
extraordinary business.. (A quorum, ^which is.^a majority iif tVie 
active members, must be prese^nt.) EXAMPLE: To amend 'the 
constitution. ^ 

(3) Plurality vote - Th^ greatest number ... wh^n the-total votes cast 
are divided three or more ways. This is use^ in elections when 
more 'than two are nominated for office. 

c. Rules of Voting 

i 

(1) Member may change his vote before result is announced, unless it 
i s a ba 1 1 o t vo te . ' 

(2) In ballot vote - ballot once collected cannot be changed. 

(3) No voting by proxy - ohe member cannot cast a ballot orXvote in 
any manner for an ab sen t^ member . \ 

5. Order of Business 

a . Cal 1 to c^der . ' - ^ 

b. Roll call - determine -if quorum is present.' 

c. Reading of minutes - if secretary is absent - an appointer reads. 

d. Reports: 

(1) ^Standing committee*' reports. 

(2) Treasurer's reports. 

(3) Select committees' reports. 

e. Unfinished business - motions taken from table, etc. 

f. New business - new main motions or amendments in order. 

g. Precedence and Classification of Motions 

1. Precedence Rules. Precedence means the rank of importance a motion has 
over another as determined hv the rules of parliamentary procedure. ' 

2^ Classification: 

a. Main Motions. A motio© that brings an item of , business before the 

chapter in such form thai the chapter may act upon it. (Only one main 
mo t i o n . ) ^ ' 

\) . Subsidiary Motions. Motions that modify or dispose of tlte main motion. 

(1) Lav on the table. 

(2) Previousquestion. 7 
^ (3) Refer to a committee. 

(4) Amend. 

(5) Postpone indefinitely. 
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c. Incidental motions are ones that a^ise from a pending question. 

(1) Point of drdeif^. , ^ i 

(2) Appeal from the decisiotfi of the chair. f 

(3) Suspension of the rules. \ ' 
^ (4) Division pf the assembly. 

^(5) Nominations, to close. 

(6) Nominations, to reopen. , 

• (7) Parliamentary inquiry. 

(8) Leave to i^thdraw a motion. 

d. Privileged motions are motions that affect the convenience of the 
assembly or one of its members. 

(1) Adjourn (unqualified). 

(2) Question of privilege. 

Main 'Motion 

1. The purpose of a main motion is to bring an item of business before the 
chapter in such a form that the chapter may act upon it. (Only one main 
motion on the floor at a tir:ie.) 

2. The .main motion - 

a. Does: 

(1) Require a second. 

(2) Require a majority vote. 

(3) Rank last in precedence. 

b. Cannot: 

/• 

(1) Interrupt a speaker. 

(2) Be applied to other motions, 

c. Can: 

(1) Be debated . 

(2) Be amended. 

(3) Have applied to it all subsidiary motions a^d ^wi thdrawa 1 s . 

(4) Be reconsidered. \ 

3. Example: 

Member: The member rises, remains standing, waits for recognition, 
and addresses the chair. ''Mr . President.*' 

Chairman: Recognize member. "The chair recognizes (member's name, 
if known) . " 

Member: State the motion. "I move that ..." or "I move the adoption 
of the following resolution." 

Member #2: "I second the motion." Seconding member need not address the 
chair or be recognized. 

Chairman: State the motion. "It has been moved and seconded that ... 

Is ^here any discussion?" Members wishing to speak for or 
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against the motion musKrise, address, and be recognized. 
Jlembers generally speak o^ly once, and limit their remarks 
to perfinent comments. Wften there seems to be a lull in. the 
, discussion the chairman maiy ask, *'Are you ready for the ques- 

tion?'* If no one objects, the chairman puts the motion to a 
vote. 

4. Summary: Any member may make a motion after securing the floor, and 
being recognized "by the chairman. A motion is out of order 
if other business is on the floor. A second is needed.. The 
motion is debatable, can be amended, and needs a majority to 
carry. 

D. Subsidiary Motions 

1. The subsidiary motion does in some way alter or change the disposition 
of the main motion. They are always acted upon before the main motion. 

2. Each subsidiary motion may be acted upon in the order which follows. 
The farther down the list, the higher the priority. 

a Postpone indefinitely 

1. "I move the matter be postponed indefinitely." This motion 
gives the opponents of a motion an opportunity to test their 
strength without risking a vote on the main motion. If they 
carry the motion, they can in effect, kill the motion. If they 
lose, they still have a chance on the main motion. 

2. The motion to postpone indefinitely - 
Does : 

(1) Require a second. 

(2) Open the main question to debate foy those members 
who have exhausted their right to debate. 

(3) Require a majority vote. 

b. 

Cannot: 

(1) Be amended. 

(2) Interrupt a speaker. 

Can: . 

(1) Be debated. ^ 

(2) Take precedence over nothing but a main motion. 

(3) Be applied to main motions only. 

(4) Have applied to it, motions to withdraw and to vote 
immediately. 

(5) Be reconsidered (an affirmative vote only), 
b. Amend Motion 

I. A motion to amend is made to change to a more satisfactory form the 
motion or resolution that is being considered by .the chapter. An 
amendment to a motion may be made by deleting and/or adding to 
the main motion. "I move to amend the motion by striking out 
the word(s) ..." 
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^. The motion to amend 

(a) Does: . ' 

(1) Require a second . 
^6 ^(2) Require a major-ity vote even though the motion 
to which it applies requires a two- thirds vote. 

(b) Cannot: 

(1) Be debated if the amendment applies to a motion 
that can be debated. 

(2) Be mad^^efore , ^uring or following debate. 

(3) Be tended if it is of the first rank. (An amend- 
ment of the second rank cannot be ammended.) 

(4) Have applied to it motions to limit or extend 
limits of debate. 

(5) Be reconsidered. 

(6) Be made by adding or inserting words, striking- 
out words, or by striking out and inserting words. 

Substitute Motion: A substitute motion asawoks as an amendment to 


the main motion. Its purpose is to strike out the entire motion 
and insert in its place a more satisfactory motion. The proce- 
dure is the same as for an amendment and cannot refer to any part 
of the main motion. "I mCve the following substitute motion: 
(state the substitute motion).'* 

Amend Amendment: In general, the same procedure as for 'an amend- 
ment to the main moti'bn; however, it is not amendably. It only 
pertains to the original amendment and cannot refer to any part 
of the main motion not included in the original amendment. 

Refer to Committee * 

1. Generally, the motiron to refer is made to a committee. The 
following ste^Js show how to refer a motion to a committee. 

(a) Form 

'^Member, after being recognized: "I move to refer 
the question (motion or item of business) 
before the chapter to a committee of three 
to be appointed by the chairman." 

(b) Sefcond 

Member: "I second the motion." 

(c) Restate & Discussion ( 

Chairman: "It is moved and seconded to refer the 
question (state question) to a commit- 
tee of three to be appointed by the 
chairman. Is there any question?" 
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(d) Question 

Chairman: "Are you ready for the question?" 
Member: "Question" 

Chairman: "Since there Is no more discussion on the motion 
we will proceed to vote," 

(e) Vote 

Chairman: "All who favor the motion • . ," 
"All who oppose the motion , , ." 

(f) Result ' , 

Chairman: "The motion Is carrledv^ "flie chair appoints 

- , and ^ as a 

committee to consider )the ufcf^ion." "The 
. motion is lost. Is there any further dis- 
cussion?". (Get a vote on the original motion.) 

2. A motion may be referred to a committee , for the purpose of: 

^ (a) Securing more detailed information relevant to th^ item of 

business, L * 

(b) Ensuring privacy when considering a delicate matter, 

(c) Securing recommendation from a smaller gr</up. 

(d) Permitting a more Informal consideration of a motion. 

3. The motion to refer to committee - 

(a) Does: 

(1) Require a second. 
^ (2) Require a majority vote. 

(3) Take precedence over the motion to amend and postpone 
indefinitely. 

(b) Cannot: ' 

Be laid on the table or postponed except in connection with the . 
main motion. 

(c) Can: 

\ / 

(1) Be debated only in regard to the propriety of referring V 
the motion to a committee. ' 

(2) Be amended. 

(3) Be reconsidered. 

(4) Be applied to main motions, 

(5) Have applied to it only the motion to amend, to close or 
limit debate, or to withdraw. 

f . Postpone to Set Time: "I move that we [Postpone consideration of this- 
motion until (state time)." A second is required, it is debatable 
and amendable, and a majority vote is needed. 

g. Previous Question - 

1. The purpose of this motion is to close debate and vote immediately 
on any and all pending questions. "I move the previous question, 
namely the main motion" or "I move that we limit debate on this 
question to (time)," 
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(a) Does: 

(1) Require a second. * 

(2) Require a two-thirds vote. 

(3) Take precedence over all subsidiary motions except "table 

(4) Yield to privileged and incidental motions, and to the 
motion to lay on the table. * 

(b) Cannot: 

V (1) Be debated . 

(2) Be amended. 

(3) Have any other subsidiary motions applied to it. 

(c) Can: 

Be reconsidered before the affirmative vote has been taken 
' under it. 

h. L'ay on the Table 

1. The purpose of this motion is to dispose of troublesome questions, 
/ or those questions which will need long debates, in order to 

deal with more important matters. move that we postpone coa- 

J sideration of this motiory until (state time)" or move the ques- 
Ij^tion be laid on the tabl6. A second is required, it is not 

debatable or amendable and requires a majority vote. 

2. The motion to lay on the table 


(a) Does: 

(1) Require a second. * ^ 

(2) Require a majority vote. 


(b) Cannot: 


(1) Be debated. 

(2) Be amended . 

(3) Have any subsidiary motion applied to it. 

(4) Interrupt ^ the speaker. 

(5) Be reconsidered. 

(c) Can: ^ 


Be applied to mayff\ motions, appeals that do not adhere to 
the main question, and Jto the motion to reconsider them 
immediately pending. 

Incidental Motions: Incidental motions concern matters of procedure arising 

out of business, and- must be settled at once. Each 
incidental motion may be acted upon in the order which 
follows. The farther down the list, the higher the 
priority. 

/ 

I. Division of the assembly 

Verifies by a standing vote, just taken by voice or hand. "I 

call for a division of the house." Chairman decides and proceeds. 
If abused, the chair may declare the speaker out of order. 
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b." A division of the assembly - 
(1) Does Not: 

(a) Require a second. 

(h) Req^uire a vote, ^ 
. (2) Does: 

Take precedence as an incfdental motion over all motions 
except privileged motions, 

(3> Cannot: ^" _ 

(a ) Be deba ted . 

(b) Be amended. 

(c) Be ijiade after another motion has been made, 

(d) Have subsidiary motions applied to it, 

(e) Be reconsidered. 


(4) 


(a^ Interrupt a speaker. 

made without obtaining the floor or rising. 

Appeal from the^ decision of'* the chair 

a. Used when it is thought that the chair made a wrong decision. Must 
be made immediately after decision and settled by vote, "I appeal 
from the decision of the chair (state appeal)," 

b. The motion to appeal from the decision of the chair - 

CI) Does: " . ^ 

(a) -. Require a secbnd. . 

(b) "^ Reiquire a majority vote. 

(2) Cannot: 

(a) Be debated when it relates to indecorum, to priority of 
business, or to deviation fro'm the rules of speaking: 

it cannot be made during a division of the assembly. 

(b) Be amended. 

(c) Be applied to a motion, but it applies .to any decision of 
the president . 

(3) Can: 

(a) Be debated, when the question is the business of the club, 

(b) Be reconsidered and tabled . 

(c) Interrupta speaker. 

(d) Be trtede only immed lately after the decision has been ren- 
dered . (An appeal is out of order aft^r other business 
has intervened.) 
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Parliamentary inquiry 

a. A parliament^fry inquiry is made for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion from the presiding officer concerning some question rel-ating to 
the pending motion, 

b. A parliamentary inquiry - 

(1) Does not : « ' 

(a) Require a second. 

( b ) -Re q u i r e a vo t e-, 

(2) Doe»* 

Take* precedence as an incidental motion over all motions except 
privileged motions. , - . 

(3) Cannot: ' • . 

(a) debated. 

(b) Be afnended. 

(c) Have subsidiary motions /applied to it. 

(d ) Be recons iderecf>^_-_-^^ ^ 

(4) Can: 

(a) Interrupt a speaker. 

Point of order 

a, A point of order is made for the purpose of calling attention to a 
violation of the rules or to a mistake in procedure. 

b. A point of order - ^ 
(1) Does tjot; 

(a) Require a seco^id. 

(b) Require a vote. 

' \(2) Does: 

Take precedence over the jpendi-ng question out of which it arises, 

(3) ' Cannot: 

(a) Be debated unless the president refers it to the chapter. 

(b) Be amended . 

(c) " Be brought up later (after business has been transacted 

following the mistake) except when the error involves a 
violation of the constitution or by-laws. 

(4) Can: Interrupt a speaker, since a point of order must be raised 

immediately after the violation or njistake. 

Object: This is used to avoid consideration of an embarrassing, ^ 
irrelevant, or contentious motion. Must be made before 
^ an>^ debate. "I object to the consideration of this motion." 

It is permissible to interrupt ttie speaker. A second is not 
required, it is not debatable., and a two-thiiiji's negative vote 
is needgd . 
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Permission to withdraw a motion ^ 

a. Withdrawing a motion is done for the purpose of permitting the 

proposer of a mojtion to remove it from consideration by the chapter. 
Request for withdrawal is made in the following manner: 


i 


(1) The person who made the motion must request its withdrawal 

"Mr. Chairman" (Recognition) "I would lilce to withdraw my 
motion that " 

(2) The chai'rman requests, the consent of the member who seconded 
the motion. ». 


The chairman asks the consent of the members. 
"Mr. Member wishes to withdraw his motion that. 


Are there any objections ?" 

f\ (4) If there are no objections 

^ The chairman instructs the secretary to strike the motion an^ 

the second f^om the record. 

(5) If there are objections'-- A vote is required. 

" All those irl favor of withdrawing; the mojtion that 

" Opposed " . ' 

b\ Permission to withdraw a motion - 

(1) Does not: 

t 

• (a) Require' a se|^nd . ^ 

(2) Does: 

^ (a)Requireamajorityvote. 

(b) Take precedence as an incidental motion dver all motions 

except privileged motions. 

(3) Cannot: 

(a) ^ * Be debated . . ^ 

(b) Be amended. ' • - 

(c) Interrupt a speaker. 

(d) Have subsidiary motions applied to it. ^ 

(e) Be withdrawn after voting has commenced. 

(4) Can: ' * ^ 

(a) 'Be applied to any motion. y 
.(b) Be reconsidered if it was a negative vote. ^ 

7. Suspend the rules 

a. An agreement to temporarily waive the rules of order for a specific 

reason. "I move to suspend the rules in order to . , . " A second is 

required, and it requires a two-thirds vote. It is not deba^table or 

amendable. • 
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The motion to suspend the rules: ' ^ ' ' ^. ' ' • .' 

(1) ' Does: ' • ./ ' . 

(a) Require a second. 

(b) Require a two- thirds vote except for standing rules which 
require a majority vote. (A standing riile is one that ma^ 
be adopted without previous nptiQe by a majority vote at 
any club meeting. ) ^ > - 

(2) \Cannot: ' ' 

(a) Be debated . . 

(b) Be arpended. 

(c) Have subsidiary motions applied to it. 

Be reconsidered. > 


Privileged motions ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

1. Privilege(J[ motions are of such importance or urgency that they outrank 
all other motions. ' 

2. Rank^Order: T-he following rank jorder is suggested. The farther down 
the list, the highei^ the priority. 

"a. Orders of the day: The purpose of this motion, is to bring the 

group back to the agenda or planned prbgrBm. 
"Mr . Chairman , I call for the order (s) of the 
day," or "I mov^ the consideration of the item 
' on the agenda, namely, (state)," A second is 

not required, it is not debatable or amendable, 
a majority vote is needed, 

b. QuBstions of privilege 

. - (1)' A question of pf-ivilege is for the purpose of permitting a member 
to secure immediate action upon a matter that concerag^ the - 
right and Qomfort of. the chapter, another individual, or of f 
himself as a miember of the chapter . 

,« ' " « • 

(2), A question of privi lege* when not a pend'ing question - 

^ (a) Does no t : ' * 

(1) Require a second. 

(2) Require a vote. ^ ' ' 

(b) Does: ' 
^ Take precedence over all motions excep't^ those t<j a<djourn^ 

to recjess, or to fix the time to which to adjo^irn. \ 

(c) Cannot: , 

(1) Be debated. 

(2) Be amended . 

(3) Be reconsidered. 

(d) Can: 

(1) Interrupt a speaker. ^ 

(2) Have.no other motions applied to it. 
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Recess: The purpose is to adjourn to a fixed time or until the 
next regular or special meeting. >"I move we adjourn." 
A second is required, it is not debatabl^ but it is 
< amendable. A majority vote is needed 


Adjourn 


(1) The', purpose is to adjourn to a fixed time or until the next 
regular or special meeting. "I move we adjourn until (state 
date, time, place)," or "I move we adjourn." 

(2) The motion to adjourn when unqualified - 

(a) Does: 

(1) Requife a second . 
, (2) Require a majority vbte. 

(3) Have the highest precedence of any motion except 
to fix the time to which to adjourn. 

(b) Cannot; 

(1) Be debated. 

(2) Be amended. 

(3) Interrupt a speaker. 

(4) Be made when voting or verifying the vote. 

(5) Be reconsidered. 

(c) Can: 

Have no either motions applied to it except to withdraw. 
Samples of specific main motions: 
1. Take from the table 

a. ,.T^e motion to take from J:he table is for the purpose of permitting 
u f ur ther, considerat ion of the tabled motion. 

b, The^motion to take from the table - 

(1) Does: 


(a) Require a second'. / ' ^ 

(b) Require a majority vote. 

(2) Cannot: \ 

(a) Be debated. 

(b) Be amended. ^ 

(c) Interrupt a speaker. 

(d) Be reconsidered. 

(e) Have subsidiary motions applied to it. 

«* 

(3) Can: 

'*Be applied to any motion that has been tabled, 
2. Reconsider 
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■a.' The purpose of the mdtion to reconsider is to permit the chapter to 
\ rescind the vote previously taken on a mption and to again con- 
sider the items of business* This motion must be mrfde by a person 
who voted with the prevailing side of the motion'. "I move to re- 
consider the motion that ..." • 
b. The motion to reconsider - 

• (1) Does: ^ v 

(a)^ Require a second. ' ' ) 9 

^ (b) Require a majority vote. 

(2) Cannot: , ^ 

(a) Be amended . / 

(b) Be r-econs idered . ' I 

(3) Can:' 

(a) Be debated if the question to»be reconsidered is debatable. 

(b) Interrupt .a speake-r . 

(c) Be applied to the final vote of a main motion, an amendment, 
a referral to committee, or a,n appeal if, as a result of the 
vote, nothing has been done which can't be undone.* 

(d) Be ^made only on the day the vote was taken or on the next 
business day of a convention. , 

Nominations and elections 

a. A nomination is for thh purpose of presenting to the club the^name of 
a candidate for the office to be filled. 

b. A motion to close nominations - 

(1) Does: cj, 


(a) Require a second. 

(b) Require a two- thirds vote'!* 

(c) Yield to privileged motions. 


(2) Cannot:^ 


(a) Be debated. / 

(b) Be reconsidered. 

(c) Have subsidiary motions applied to it. 


(30 Can: 


(a) Be amended. (Time only) 

(b) Be accomplished by general consent or by the passage of 
a motion. 
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A motion to reope^i nominations - 
(1) Does: 

(a) Require a second. 

(b) Require ^majority vote. 

(c) Yield to privileged motions. 
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(2) Cannot: 


(a) Be debated. 

(b) Have subsidiary motions applied to it; 


(3) Catijf 


(a) Be amended. (Time only) 

(b) B^ reconsidered if it was a negative vote, 

4 


NOTE: Additional information may be obtained from Robert's Rules of Order 
and Mister Chairman . Mr. Chairman may be obtained by writing: 


ASWSU Activities Center 
Washington 'State University 
Pul Iraan , Washington 
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SAMPLE PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
AND ' 

DECA/W-DECA INFORMATION TEST QUESTIONS 
DECA/W-DECA INFORMATION ' • 

1. What is DECA? 

2. What is DE? 

3. What are th6 three main purposes of DECA? 

4. What are the four points of t^e DECA Diamond? 

5. What is DECA's tagline? 

6. What is the official State publication of W-DECA? 

7. What is the official National publication of DECA? 

8. Whatsis the purpose of National DECA Month? " 

- 9. What is the purpose of the Diamond Club Program? 

10. What i& DECA, Incorporated? 

11. Who supplies official DECA Jewelry^ 

12. What is the purpose of ADE? 

13. Who is the W-DE(^State Advisor? - 

14. Who is the Chairman of the W-DECA Advisory Board? 

15. Who is the Executive Director of National DECA? 

16. Who is the Member Servite Director of National DECA? 

17. Who is the Public Relations Director of DECA? 

18. Who is the Publications Director of DECA? 

19. When is National DECA Month? 

20. Whojis the Director of Distributive Education in Washington? 

21. of the National DECA donors. 

22. List.three of the or^gauiza t t«ns who are members of the W-DECA Diamond Club 


23. What is the c^ffical name of W-DECA? . - 

24. List the elected officers of W-DECA. ^ 

25. List five methods of voting. ^ 

What are five items that should be present in a local W-DECA meeting place 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


1. Match the following motions with the rules governing them: 

Appeal a. Opens main question to abbate. 

b. Undebatable and cannot be arae 
Close debate c. Cannot be amended, but opens debate on 

^ the main question. 

Orders of the day d. Undeba table ''but requires a two-thirds 

vote to adopt. 

Refer e. Undebatable, cannot be amended or jrecon- 

sidered, and requires a .two-thirds vote. 
^ Suspend rules f. Canaot be amended and i'^ in order when 

another has the floor. The chair is sus 
Lay on table tained if the vote results in a tie, 

g, Undebatable and cannot be amended, does 
Postpone indefinitely not require a second. Is in order when 

another has the floo.r. 

J ^ J 

2. In voting what constitutes a quorum? / ' 

3. What are the four classes of motions? 

4. What class of motions is used the most? 
5'. In voting, what constitutes a majority? 

6. What classes of motions may be debated? 

7. What motions require a second? 

8. What motions require a vote? 

9. What class of motion can in terrupt a guest speaker? * 

10. What is a privilege motion? 

11. " Indicate which of the following statements are "True'' and which are "False". 

T F In case of an infraction of the rules by the chairman or other member, 
the one who detects the error rises while another has the floor and 
states, "Mr. Chairmaa, I rise to a point of order." 

T_F After a motion has been ni|ade and seconded, it. is necessary for the 
chairman to restate the motion twice before voting on the motion. 

T F The person who made the motion may withdraw the motion with only the 
consent of the person who seconded the motion., 

T F A quorum is a plurality of active members. 

T. F The chairman may require motions and amendments to be made in writing. 

T F A member of the same local club may vote an absent governor at. the 

Governors' Conference. 

O T F A ballot vote once collected cannot be changed. 
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PLANNING AND FINANCING 
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CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


> 

CMPTER ACTIVITIES AND PROJECTS 

Chapter activities and projects may be classified in five broad areas: 
Professional, Financial, Civic, Service, and Social. 

Professional , 

■ 4 

Professional activities are those that contr ibute ♦ to the professional im- 
provement of the student. Chapters provide professional meetings at least monthly 
at which guest speakers, demonstrations, panel discussions, films, and similar 
presentations relating to distribution are featured,. Field tours are frequently 
coflducted in connection with topics studied in class. 

Competitive events are also professional activit'ies. Designed primarily to 
stimulate student interest in improving career-related knowledge and skill, com- 
petitive activities emphasize the importance of learning through preparation and 
participation. Individual achievement is recognized in a sequence of local, state 
and national competitive events. 

Business meetings and chapter ceremonials are often conducted in connection 
with professional meetings. When details are satisfactorily handled by committees 
time-consuming business sessions can be held to a minimum, thus permitting chapter 
matters to be integrated with professional programs. 

Financial 


Financial activities involve raising funds to support the financial obliga- 
tions of the chapter. These obligations often include expenses for items such 
as travel funds for delegates and committee members, field trips, professional 
and social meetings and communications. Individual chapters determine the num- 
ber and type of financial activities in which they wish to participate. Many 
chapters assess membership dues, but a major proportion of local chapters' re- 
venue comes from financial activities and projects. All fund raising projects 
must be approved by the local school adminis trat ion . Some administrative units 
in Washington prohibit chapters from conducting fund raising projects. 

Civic 


Civic activities are conducted by many chapters to serve the school and the 
community. Projects range from campus improvement campaigns to participation in 
fairs, "trade shows, and other communitywide events. These activities are fre- ^ 
quently conducted in cooperation with local business organizations, school organ- 
izations, and civic groups. 


Service 

Service activities are undertaken in many chapters to emphasize the need ^ 
for sharing with others. Frequently projects are designed to coincide with 
Thanksgiving Arid Christmas. Many o'" the projects are so conceived that they in- 
volve student participation as well as gifts and contributions. 

Soc ia 1 ^ 

Social activities are a major requisite of the program. Many socia'l con- 
nnt-a t ions' are connected with the annual employer-employee banquet although the 
pTp-ary purpose and character of the' function is professional in nature. Social 


activities also become an important finishing touch to professional meetings, 
particularly when communityjleaders are invited to participate in the program. 


Local Projects and Activities 

In determining projects and activities consideration should be given to ^ 
the value that the project or activity will have for each individual member. 
A local chapter program of activities should meet the needs of the individual, 
for it is in the local program that each individual enrolled may find art 
opportunity to participate. As the program is extended to state, and national 
levels, the opportunity for individual student participation becomes more 
limited* Many projects or activities will be'^of a group nature, but every effort 
should be made, even in group activities to allow for individual activities 
that are in keeping with each member's interests and abilities. 

> ' ' 

^ The activities or projects of your chapter should provide an opportunity 
for: 

1. The development of a spirit of cooperation. 

2. An understanding of competition. 
^3. A recognition of social values. 

4. An ability to communicate. 


5. Individual recognition. 

6. Realization of the responsibilities of leadership and fellowship. 
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DEVELOPING A PROGRAM OF WORK 

A. A FroRram of Work; Should be Set , up, Annually , by Each Lxjcal Chapter 

1. It is an outline of activities coveriTig a definite period. 

2. It includes Specific goals,. ways and meanS of reaching them, 
and adequate provision for checking on accomplishments. 

3. It should be well planned and carefully worded. 

4. It should be based primarily on the needs of jthe members and the 
organiza t ion , with consider at ion given to the needs of the 

• school and the community. ^ 

5. It should represent the combined thinking of a majority of the 
members . 

6. New chapters should not undertake too elaborate a program the 
first year; however, it must present a challenge to the members. 

B. Steps for Building a Program of Work for a New Chapter (or Chapter 
That has not Previous ly Set Forth a Program of Work ) . 

1. Review as a total chapter the possible activities in which the 
chapter might participate. 

2. Secure copies of programs of work of other chapters and review 
for ideas. 

3. Decide on two or three activities that will definitely be 
inc luded . * ■ 

4. Develop a "laundry list" of possible activities. 

5. Appoint a program of work committer, if one is not already desig- 
natgpd, with subcommittees for each section of the program and turn 
<pvSk the preliminary materials as listed to this group. It should 

' be the duty of this committee to further survey and check needs, 
study suggestions already offered, and to set up a tentative program 
of work, including goals and ways and means. 

6. Have the committees on program of work report back to the chapter. 

7. Put the total program of work in writing. 

8. Check the program of work with school authorities and others 
c oncerned . 

9. Adopt the program, when satisfactory, appoint permanent committees 
to be responsible for each major division, assign duties ^to them 
and set to work on it. 

^ • S teps for Building a. Program o f Work for an Es tabl ished Chapter 

1. Review last year's program of work at chamier meetings. Try ^o 
f ind out why cer ta in items wer^e success ful and others were not 
successful. Discuss also the present ne^s of the chapter, its 

J, membership and the needs of the community. 

2. Select from last year's program an^ list the items which should 
be continued for the present year. Add suggestions on new items 
offered by members. 

3. Secure copies of other chapter programs and ge t id eas on o ther 
suitable program items. 

4. Steps 5 through 9 same as for new chapters (B above) . 
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S UGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAM OF WORK FOR HIGH SCHOOL W-DECA CHAPTERS 


September 


Orientation 
Collect local dues 

New chapters developed - Constitutions wr itten approved 

or revised ^ 
E lec t ions for loca 1 chap t e r 

Preparation for chapter's participation in Governors* Conference 
State and National dues sent to S tate Advisor 


Oc tober 

Plan fund-raising program for the year 

Establish Speaker- In forma t ion Bureau made up of businessmen 
Seject chapter projects for the year 

Regional Conferences plan for attencU.ng Goveifnors' Conference - 
Election of W-DECA State Officers^ 

November » 

Speak at a civic or business club and publicize achievements 
Initial planning for Employer-Employee Banquet 
Money-Raising project 

December 

Needy Family Project 

Sponsor School Dance or DECA Christmas Party 
January 

Washington DECA Executive Board Meeting and Officer 

Tra ining Session 
Start planning for National DECA Month promotion 
Money-Raising Project 

DECAthon contestant entry forms sent to State ^ft^sor 
February 

Preparation for State Leadership Conference 

Continue with local publicity on SLC activities and select competitive 

event and award entries 
Return SLC forms to W-DECA State Advisor 

Applications for W-DELCA biamond Scholarship Loan Award sent to 

State Advisor 
Competitive event projects mailed to SLC judges 
DECA month promotion 
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March 

•# 

DECA jnonth promotion 
State Leadership Conference 
^..N^rtional DECA Scholarship Loan Applications sent to State 
Advisor 

i 

April 

Fund-Raising project 

Clear National DECA Leadership Conference participants 
'it Employer-Employee Banquet 


National DECA Leadership Conference ^ 


May 


Social eve^t iro welcome next year's cT.ass 

Plan ADE (alumni) activities for summer and coming year.- 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAM OF WQRK FOR POST-SECONDARY W-DECA^ CHAPTERS 
August f s ^ 

Post-Secondary W-DECA Officer Training Conference 
September 

Orientation 

Collect local, state, and national dues 

New chapters developed - constitutions written, approved or 
revised and application sent to W-DECA State Advisor 

Preparation for chapters participation in October Board of 
Director's Meeting 

State and National dues senc to State Advisor 

October 

/ . 

Plan a program for raising funds during the year 
Establish a Speakers' Bureau made up of Businessmen 
Select chapter projects for the year 
Board of Directors' Me^qting 

November 

Initial planning for a management clinic 

Speak at civic .or business club and publicize achievements 
Initial planning for an errfployer recognition activity 
Set planf^or a ttend in« regional workshops 

December J 


Needy Family Project 
Fashion Show ^ 


\ 


Jaiviar y 


Washington DECA Board of Directors Meeting 
Start Planning for National DECA Month Promotion 
Collect Oues from new members and send roster and s 
national dues to State Advisor 



e and 


Fefipuary 


A-pf-tications for W-DECA DIAMOND Scholarship Loan Award sent to 

W-DECA State Advisor , ^ 

Local publicity on State Leadership Conference 
Sele^ competi t iv^ event and award entries for SLC 
U5<JA Month Promotion 


March) 


Preparation fgr State Leadership Conference 
Return SLC forms to W-DECA State Advisor 
Competitive event projects mailed to SLC Judges 
DECA Month Promotion 

S tate 'Leader sh ip Conference ^ 
National DECA ;S chola^rsh ip Loan Applications Sent to State 
Advisor-'* 


Apr i 1 


Chapter Management Clinic 

Clear National DECA Leadership Conference Participants 
Employer Recognition Activity 


May 


^ National DECA Leadership Conference 

E^lection of Some of Next Year's Officers ' ^ 

^lan ADE (Alumni) Activities for Summer an'd Coming Year 
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FINANCING CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Many chapters prefer, either from choice or because of local school, 
policy, to pay local dues that will take care of chapter responsibilities • 
rather than participate in activities which will finance chapter functions. 
However, other chapters prefer to supplement their dues with funds' that 
members earn through a coopera-Eive endeavor--A Sales Laboratory Project. 

A Sales Laboratory Project benefits every participating DECA Chapter 

in at least four ways, as it • . . • 

■ - ^ . .. ' ^ \ 

- Provides a practical method for selling experiences 

- Provides for planning and conducting a sales promotion event 

Provides funds to ^rry out a beneficial Chapter program . ^ 

Provides an avenue to promote the school's DE program 

To assist Chapters in financing chapter ac t ivities , and tt) give national 
identity to this function, the Board of Directors of DECA, Inc. has^given 
approval to fund raising programs. 

In selecting a product to be sold, a Chapter should insist on quality/ 
and an acceptable margin of profit as well as an item that will have maxi- 
mum acceptance by the , buying public. Each of the approved DECA fund raising 
items ifieets this criteria. * , ' 


: ems vhe 
/sac 


Each company supports the total DECA program in, direct proportion to 
the Ufse of their respective products by Chapters throughout the country. 
Listed below are those companies which supply approved products for the 
DECA proj^ram: 

FANNY FARMER CANDY - Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Itic, 5A5 Main 
Street, Technology Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 

MRS. CARVER'S FRUIT CAKES " Carver Foods Company, P/ 0. Box 
2101, Houston, Texas 77001-. 

/ DECA CALENDAR TOWELS " Town & Country Linen Corporation, 325 

Fifth Avenue, New York, New Ydrk 10016. ^ 

16-MONTH DECA POCKET CALENDAR - Ful.ler Fund Raising Company, 
3734 Madison Avenue, P. 0. Box 3396, Montgomery, Alabama 36109, 


DECA MILK CHOCOLATE ALMOND BAR - Joyce Sales Company, 8614 
Michener Avenue, Philadelph ia , Pennsylvania 19150. 

^ b 

DECA BLAZERS CHRISTMAS ALBUM - Melrose Record Agency, 0. 
Box 4033, Philadelphia, .PennsyJLvania 19118. 

'^" P^A PECAN ROLL - Betty -Benson Fine Canc^ies, P. 0. Box 902, 
Augusta, Georgia 30903 . 

CHERRYDALE FARMS CANDY - Cherrydalg^arms , 5230 Baltimore' 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19143. c 
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PAUL BLTNYAN LAWN RAKE - Paul Bunyan Backscratcher Company, 
1.031 Minnesota Street, Hkncock, Michigan^ 

^ BARTON' S CANDY - Barton's Candy Corporation, 80 DeKalb 
' ^ Avenue, Brooklyn,' New York '11201 

' When you direct a Ways and Means Program for your chapter, you are going in- 
to business. It may be for only a few hours or^ several days, or it may be year- 
round. 

First, askl yourself and yoar members two questions: "How much money do we 
need to raise-?" and, 'Vhat are we raising it for?" Answers to these questions 
are important. Examine your sales laboratory g6al first.- Do you think it is 
realistic to expect your chapter to raise the amount set? (If the goal should 
be changed, now is the time to do it.) * 

\ How much money will be raised in routine ways (dues and the like) from the 
membership? How mnch 'money will you need to raise in other ways? How many work- 
ers can be counted on to give their time and talent if you stage a big event? 
Would a number of small projects carried through the year be a better solution 
for your chapter? 



It is better to achieve several modest goals than to fail on a big onel 

Look for projects yourVpublic" will enjoy. This rule applies to members- 
only money makjers , as well as large benefits that need broad cofnhiunity support. 
Let the tastes and spending habits of people in your area guide you. 

You^ may decide to repeat a successful benefit. If so, be sure to add some 
new features. Improve and upgrade the entire project as much as possible. 

As you move toward deciding on sales laboratory projects, keep these things 
in m-ind : What are all tijie costs involved? Will the people in your community 
support your ^^roject at the price you have to charge in order to make a' reasonable 
profit? Does your chaptet have the manpower needed to do the job well? 

Before you present ideas to the Executive Committee or the membership, be 
sure to check yaur arithmetic. Have, fairly accurate cost and profit estimates 
for the project. 

' Check out poss ible .dates in advance, so the timing of the event can be part 
of your presentation. If there's a community calertd'ar, check it. Otherwise, 
consult other leaders of other organizations to see what they have planned. A 
conflict with another big event,- or a duplication of th^ project itself can spell 
failure for both. - ^ 

< % ( ' 

Clear suggested pr^ojects with members. Even if the final decision is yours, 
take an opinion poll of active members and get their reaction to your proposed 
Ways and Mean^ Program. Their backing and support is of prime importance to your 
success. Besides, they'll contribute ideas and suggestions you and your commit- 
tee might never have thought about. 
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Once your Sales Laboratory is decided upon, the Gq^eral Chairman is 

selected. The Ways and Means Chairman often fills this job. The Chairman 

should be a person of drive, enthusiasm, and diplomacy who can keep a lot 

of people worki^ng together happily and productively. 

The General Chairman decides what commit tee s^'-^'e needed and appoints 
a chairman for each. ^WoYkyng together, this group "develops a plan for 
accomplishing all the necessary tasks. 

Many chapters^ have found that a calendar for each committee chairman, 
teamed with check. lists" of committee jobs are excellent work guides. , The 
Chairman keeps a master production calendar and checks progress regularly. 

When the benefit to be staged is a big ona, explore every possible 
avenue of help--agk people to give of their time, talents, merchandise and - 
materials. Follow the advice of Ben Franklin, and overlook no possibility. 
The more people you can interest in your project, the more it will be talked 
about and the greater its potential profit. 

Now is the time to make certain "all systems are'GoI^' Double check 
thrpugh all those checklists of jobs and responsibilities you developed / 
earlier. 

In addition to checking everything that is "planned, .^fe^e sure of 
provisions for what isn't planned--emergencies . Be sure e^ra peopb? are 
available to fill-in for last minute illnesses and oth'er unavoidaWe ab- 
sences, and to run errands. 

-] 

If possible, have a telephone manned during your entire SA^ent. Be 
su're the number is posted in important spots and is given to people likely 
to need it. Have a few basic first-aid items on ba,nd , and tell' the workers 
where they are. If something 'goes wrong, don't collapse in confusio'n. Try 
to cope with it calmly. It probably looks a lot more serious to you than it 
does to others. 

After the benefit is over, clean-up- well . Leave the p^-emises as 
neat and orderly as you found them. Return borrowed and rented equipment. 
Write tharnk-you notes to major contributors and committee chairmen. These 
courtes:^s are minimum gSod manners. They also may serve to open doors 
to you next time around. 

Provide complete and accurate records of your project for the future. 
Ask eaph committee chairman to prepare a reporx. Complete the recot^d 
with a summary from the General Chairman and suggestions for improvements 
and new attractions to consider next time. 

ADDITIONAL MEANS OF FINANCING CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 
^ 1. Handling concessions at ball games. 

2. Operating school canteen. 

3. Selling magazines. ' 
^ 4. Selling spWool pins with year guard. 

J^^^ 5. Sponsoring ^iter ta-inment programs, talent shows. ^ 
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O 5. Sponsoring ^te 
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7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
l3. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
l7. 
18. 
19. 
' 20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
NOTE : 


School dances. 

Securing advertisements and subscripti/Dns .for the school yearbook 
and/or newspaper. ^ 

1 

Sponsoring a .Valentine ' s^arty . , 

Wrapping packages at Christmas time in shoppipg mall. 
Selling Christmas cards, etc. 
Decorating and selling Easter eggs. 
Selling souvenir school plates. 

Putting on a dog show. / 

X ■ ■ 

Facul ty- student basketball game. ^ 
Quiz shov. ^ ' ' , 

■ f 

Taking orders for and delivering barbecue dinners. i 
Sponsoring popularity contest. \ 

\ < ■ ■ • 

Selling T-shirts and sweatshirts jwith name of school. 
Sponsoring school dance. 

Selling school and personal stationery. . - 

Selling student directories. ^ 

Sponsoring movie show. 

Work projects. 

School carnivals. \ 

Pie suppers and box suppers. 

Yearbook covers. 


Queen contests. . *' . 

Style shows and merchandise shows. 

; 

Selling football jfcanners and badges . 
Candy and Bake sales. 

/ • ■ - 

The Finance Committee Chairman may desire to obtain a copy of WAYS 
AND MEANS HANDBOOK, A Chairman's Guide to Money ^takin^ Projects (by 
request) from Consumer Relations, the Sperry and Hutchinson Company, 
3003 East Kemper Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45241. 
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SALES Laboratory hints 

GENERAL CHAIRMAN CHECKLIST 


/As General Chairman, you will tfi^^esponsible for planning and staging your 
c1hapter>'s sales laboratories. Choose dependable, enthusiastic workers as com*^ 
/mi,ttee--members -^who can interest others in working and who will work well with 
^hem. 

! Have a few general committee meetings to keep committee chairmen aware of 
progress. Adjust and change your plans as necessary. Wqrk with the Publicity 
Chairman every step of the way to*' develop all potential publicity. 

Your job will be a lot easier and you will ^ave more peace of mind if you 
list each committee's responsibilities in detail. Write down everything to be 
done before, during and after the event, and a deadline for completing each one. 
Give the original to the committee chairmen, and keep a carbon for your own use. 

Here are some suggestions to guide you in netting up your check lists. 

S ITE : Indoors or outdoort.^ Book for date{of event, either free or ^ 

rented. Check: stage, decorations, checkroom, restrooms, 
dressing rooms, parking. 


FACILITIES : 
REGULATIONS : 

EQUIPMENT : 

MERCHANDISE : 
TICKETS : 

MONEY: 

TIME : 
^ PEOPLE : 

FOOD SERVICE : 

AWARDS: 


Regular and Special lighting, sound- equipment , signs, telephone; 

Fire, safety, police, health, liceijjse, legal tax, insurance, 
contracts . 


r 


Chairs, tables, props, score cards, tally cards, programs, 
maps . 

Price tickets, priting, packaging supplies, salesbooks, pencils. 

Copy for printer, numbered, stubs needed? Distribution for 
selling, reports, cash turned-in, sales at event. Same ch^eck 
list ft)r changes. ^ 

Cash boxes, necessary change, ticket table or boot^, chairs,- 
t icket sel ler s . 

Cpnfliction with other organizations or school activities? 

Ushers, hostesses, models, artists, actors, waitresses, errand 
runners, extra helpers, drivers. 

Food, serving supplies, decorations, china, silver, glassware, 
paper. / 


Prizes, trophies, place for prominent display. Time and person 
to award them. 


EXTRA 

ATTRACTIONS : 
PUBLICITY: 
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\ Tie-in attr*ac tions , details of their placement and operation. 

Press passes, arrangement for . interviews , pic tur>&^ promotion 
materials , ad vert is ing . * 
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LEFTOVERS: Who will handle, how to sell to members, others; or donate to 

charity. Return consigned goods to owners. 

CLEAN UP : List things clean up committee has to do; where fco take lost 

and found items. Return borrowed items, - 


FINANCE* 


When and where to turn all money in, how to account for ticket 
sales. Pay all bills, complete records, turn profit over to 
''cause" with suitable publicit^. 


THANKS: 


List who to receive special thank-you notes, how to thank others 
in publicity and chapter reports. 


RECORDS: 


What reports wanted , from whom, and due date , 


V 


PROMOTION 

• . ' ^ 

Second inr importance to the General Chairman is the Publicity Ch^'^irman of 
your benefit. Unless you are staging a members-only sales laboratory, public 
support is of great importance to your success. Effective publicity and good 
advertising Kelp draw crowds. Your .Public ity Chairman will need your close 
cooperation. ^ 

Use of your event, its theme, goal, and the cause it will support for every 
bit of publicity they are worth. 

'Sit down with your Chairman and go over the step-up-step chain of events 
that start with the original announcement of the^ project and lead up to otTie 
benefit itself. Look for news angles, newswor thy" names in* every job that is 
to be done. Be alert for ideas that will make good news copy or pictures. 

Make a list of possible feature stories, spot news items, special work ses- 
sions that offer picture pos s ibil i t ieS'. Jot down every idea that you think might 
work. Talk these over with media people. ^They may accept some, suggest others. 
Tliey will reject those they cannot use. 

Make up your final publicity schedule after you have talked to newspapers 
and radio--know what they can use. Note carefully when it must be in their hands, 
and observe th'ese deadtin^s. 

Budget some money for pictures. Make quick processing of the prints a ba- 
sis of your agreement with the photographers. ^^^^ the pictures to newspapers 
who cannot send their people to cover your story. ^ 

Send copies of your news releases and othe print r^terials to local indus- 
trial plants and their publication edit9rs. Plant bulletin boards and house' 
organs are very well read. ' 

BASIC GUIDELINES X 

1, Be practical: Set a Sales Laboratory forecast and goal which your 

group can achi^evi^. 

" - « 2. Be careful: Don't ask the public to contribute toward son^thing 

that benefits only your members. 
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3. Be informed: 

4. Be enthusiastic: 

5. Be realistic: 

6. Be wise; 

7. Be alert: 

8. Beware: 

9. Be sensible: 

10. Be organized: 

11. Be brave: J 

12. Be bus iness- Ifke : 

13. Be professional: 

14 . Be pi^epared : 

15. Be neat: 

16. Be appreciative: 

17 . Be a record- 

keeper: 


Be sure members knpw what cause you are raising funds 
for and how the money will be used. 

It will help attract workers and contributors. 

Choose a project your ^'public'* will enjoy. 

Clear the proposed project with chapter membership) . 

Avoid possible conflict with a competing event. 

Check for possible local, state, federal , or union'** 
regulations . 

Choose respon^ble qommittee chairmen. 
Develop -a plan, a calendar and check lists. 
Ask anybody you can think of to contribute. 

t 

Pi;;^ce your product, service or entertainment sensibly, 

Public?ize and advertise your^ event. Use every promq- 
tit)nal topi at your disposal. ^ 

Double check every detail. Provide for emergencies. 
Clea'^-up, leave no mess. 

Send prompt thank-you'^ to helpers and donols. 


Ask committee chairmen to submit brief summaries, and 
your own, plus complete treasurer's rep'ort on, cost 
and prc^its. These records are valuable. 
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INTROD^b^ION 

You may not have realized It before, but every DEC A member is a public relations 
represe\itative for his DE class chapter, not only in the cotnmunity but 

in the state and nation as well. Every business and school cpntact, every em- 
ployer and cujStomer relationship reflects on your training in Distributive Educa- 
tion. Hence, it is very important that yyou be conscient iousj^industrious , 
pleasant and tactful. The DECA organazation and its act ivities provide the best 
opportunity, however, for keeping the DE and Mid-Management ^programs before tTie 
^public in general. Every chapter should make use of its activities for promoting 
community ja^iderstand ing of the privileges made possible through Distributive Edu- 
cation and DECA. - ^ 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO BUILD A STRONG DE-DECA 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM IN YOUR AREA? 

It is YOUR job to present to the general public the importance and signi-^ 
ficance of your DE-DECA training program. You will want to use the various 
public relat ions- media available in your community. You may want to use one, 
or perhaps several, depending on the importance of your activity and' the effec- 
tiveness desired. J 



r 


PERSONAL CONTACT 



The "personal" touch through speeches to community groups, personal letters, 
and assemblies is an extremely effective means of reaching che public. You or 
your students could speak before some' of the folloijing, or similar, groups on 
behaff of your program. . ' • " . 


Advisory Committee 
Rotary Club / 

Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
Scho^ Board members (if permiiss ible) 
'Parent-Teachers Association 
Employment Service* 
Lions Club 
*Kiwanis Club 
Business <Sc Professional Women's Club 
School Assemblies 4 
Hobby Groups 
Religious Groups ' 
Adminis t ra tors 


Social urgencies 
Teachers 
Paremts ' 
Managers 
Owners 
Supervisors 
Emp loyees 
Students 

Newspaper apd magazine editors* 
Managers 05f> local radio and TV 

s tations 
Faculty meetings 
Veterans groups 
Youth organizations 


After you have pontacted some of the various organizations, you should be 
able to develop a list of available speakers who have expressed a real interest 
in your activities. You can work with these speakers so that they can speakc^to 
other groups to further publicize your, program. T^Te use of effective exhibits, 
such as: charts / graphs^ pictures^ s tudenfpro jects ^ posters^ flip charts , and 
some recent publicity coverage from newspaper and mag^ines will give their 
speeches mora appeal and more interest and-, make them much more informative. 
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EXHIBITS - ■ 

r ' 

1. Use pictures comparison rather than cjharts and graphs where possible. Audi- 
ence can grasp meaning faster. 

2. Avoid complicated displays which d iscourage pet)ple from trying to figure i^'t 
out. ^ ^ ■ ) 

3. \|lake the display simple through the U5e of PHOTOGRAPHS, COLOR and ACTION. • 

4. , HIT the highlights. Do NOT^^y to show every little detail. . ^ 


5. bo n6t use too many photographs, this^^uses confusion, but those you do 
use should have meaning. Use photographs showing the members in action, 
some projects accompl ished^, bus Iness ' people wh.o are participating,, etc. 

r ' \ ' 

6. You might use the local advert;ising clubs , the^art teacher , or the^lpcal 


J graphic arts group to help you 


with the exhibit. 


7. You may not be able to use all( ideas immediately ftom the chapt>er"*'taeinb^rs ; 
but if yoljr exhibit has a long time to run, you might want tG^matSa.^ changes 
in it, and you will ^^ve all of these ideas available. 

8. In your display you mighrjwant to use the theme of the ^group you are ex- 
hibiting with, j , 

9. You might have^^to cloSe off areas, or put up caution signs to prote^ct. your 
exhibit. . 

10. Use a simple backgrpund with good lighting - you could even use colored i *iSf^ 
lighting. . , • • 

• ^ 

11. If possible, try to secure some pass-out materials to further explain the 
>exhibits. \ 

12. You could use some^of your top m'embers to explain the exhibits. 

r 

13. Use animation where possible, 

^' 

/ Public Relations includes not only personal contacts, but the pJublicity en- 

joyed . through newspaper articles, r^d io programs, speeches made to groups, instT- 
tutesy, and open-hour programs. The ^ide-awake chapter, therefore^ plans its 
calejidar we 1 1 in advance and us^s all media possible for interpreting its DECJ 
activities and Distributive Education training to the public. ' 

The following material is provided to help you - in accomplishing this ob- 
jective: 

^ '\ ■ ■ 
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SUGGESTED AREAS FOR PUBLICITY RELEASES 


Class organization 
Enrollmeats increase ^ 
Advisory Co'*^itttee or;ganiz^ion^ 

Students seek training stations 

All placements completed 

Student employier ratings disclosed 

Student earns a raise 

Student earns a promotion 

Chapter holds employer-employee banquet 
DECA Chapter is organized ^ 
Chapter holds first event 
Businessmen address students 
Pibitures taken of students on the job 

with their employers 
Chapter officers elected 
Chapter delegates elected for state 

conference 
Aerchant participation stories 
Outstanding achievement by students ^ 
Student officers (could tie together 

both their Chapter leadership, local 
* employment exper iences , '>^id /or their 

general scholastic activities) 
Classes visit other communities 

. Graduate follow-up is made 
Employment survey is made of « 

c cjmmu n i t y ^ 
Cr^uates visit cla^^s 
New equipment added in school 
Students attend district, state & 
national leadership conferences 
Chapter votes on a distributive 

proj ec t 
National DECA Month 
National Leadership Conference 
State Leadership Conference 


District Meetings 

Officers' Training Meeting 

Services provided in community 
DE-DECA . ^ 

Awards to be presented to indivi- 
duals or concerns who contribute 
to the development of<DE-DECA 

Advisory Oommittee decisions 

Student wi,ns national DECA 

scholarship 
Students complete DE-DECA Project 
Students- interview businessmen 
Studen^ts win awards 
Students survey business needs 
Students learn laws for workers 
Students learn job analysis 
Students gross part-time earnings; 
Students tested for aptitude ^ 
Students evaluate displays downtown 
Students analyze merchandise 
Students arrange store displays 
Students give training skit 
Students attend store training 

meetings 

Coordinator addresses civic group ^ 
Coordinator participates in state 
conference 


Coordinator acts as advisor for a 

contest at state conference 
Coordinator attends national meeting 
Coordinator broadcasts on local 

radio station 
Coord ina tor on TV 


r 


* Include school administrators' names in public relation releases 


IS 
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A newspaper is a business operated for profit; it is not a public 
institution or a charity. Its editors must present an appealing 
and interesting product to a wide cross-section of the community's 
readers and advertisers, a produut that has a balance of inter- 
national, national and local news, editorial opinion/ and enter-^. 
ta ining f ea t ures . 

A newspaper receives many more requests for its space than it is 
economically or physic'ally pos^sible to grant. You are competing 
with hundreds of organizations, ins t'itutions and^ individuals for 
very 1 imi ted ^s pace . Although it is impossible to use everything 
submitted, yOu can improve your CiJ^nces by 'using standard journa- 
lism guidelines and practices. " - 

As a publicity chairman, you *can be a valuable information channel 
IF that information is timely, accurate, interesting and well pre- 
sented. , * >^ 

As a publicity chairman, you also must fill a publ ic- re la t ions 
role, cooperating when asked to m^e photo arrangements, obtain 
additional information, set up appointments or perform other such 
chores. This role also includes educating your chapter members, 
if necessary, so they also will be cooperative and knowledgeable 
when working with the press. Chapter officers and members should 
leave relations with the newspapers to the publicity chairman - 
- ^:hat's -his or her job. Duplication causes contusion and ^t/asLos 
time-. 

About contacting the newspaper ... it is best dojie in writing. 
Newspapers prefer a written story or memo ( wh ich inc^uci^s your 
name and daytime te lephone. number) for ill except important iir'i '- 
diate news; some community newspapers will accept phone calls, 
however. 

Don* t phone to ask: ^ 

if you can submi t a story ( J us t s end it in) 
if the story arrived 

when it will be used (it ' is alniost impossible to answer 
these questions on larger paperjs) 
to speak to the editor (he*s busy and the person who ans 
wers the plione can usually help you) ^ 
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•>vto complain because all of your story wasn't used (rar^ely is) 
If you must call, be brief, V 

SOME BASICS 

No newspaper expects a volunteer puolicity chairman to be a 
polished reporter. Adherence to newspaper style helps, but it 
is more important ^at the facts be given clearly, honestly and 
in a way that makes their use convenient. 


SELECTION 


CONTENT 


, '^' Use only information of interest to a large part of , the 
newspaper's readership ; eliminate items that^concern only your 
group. Some items are better suited for community publications, 

^ -Don't go into exhaustive detail; some detail is necessary,' 
but too much buries pertinent facts. However, don't hesitate to 
include unusual or even "corny" bits of information. 

^''Find^out the type of information a newspaper used by reading 
the paper; be guided by what it prints* 

\ • 

, - Use the "5 W's'' as a Ruide : Who , What , Why , When, Where 
(and sometimes How ) . Make sure all are included in the story. 

^^^ Local ize your story, particularly for metropolitan weeklies«r 
Identify persons by address or city where they live. 

*Use the sample stories in this kit (<^ne is a sample release 
Co be used before an event; the other, one to be used after an 
event) as a guide to content and form. A simple list of facts 
can serve the same purpos^^"*-^^"^^"" 

Do not attempt to be clever or cute in ydur writing. Use 
just the fac^s. ' ' 


ACCURACY 


"^^Do not use any but the most cCmmon abbreviations! 

'^'^ There is no excuse for inaccuracy . All facts, including 
names, titles and addresses, should be verified ' before a story 
is submitted to a newspaper ^j^r^^apiy other medium. ^ 

"^ Get the facts from the person concerned . Hearsay is not an 
accep table source . 

Use names- properly and correctly . Spelling and usage of 
names should be checked with the person himself or the telephone 
directory (the most accurate read ily available source). Chapter 
rosters often are inaccurate . 

Men ' s names :, use a minimum of two initials and ajway^ use 
"Jr." or "3rd" if applicable. (A variety of proper usuages is 
given in the sample news stories.) 
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RELEASE 

i4te 


DEADLINES 


WHERE TO 
SEND IT 


ABOUT 
FEATURES 


MECHANICS 
OF 

PREPARATION 


%omen^"g names ; Always use Miiss or Mrs. to clarify marital • 
status. A married or widowe?! woman is Mrs.' John T. Married- 
name; a divorcee is either Mrs. Mary Married-name or Mrs. Maiden- 
name Married-name.; a woman in business or show business sometimes 
is known as Mary Professional-name, but only in the latter con- 
nect ions--socially , she is Mrs. John.T. Married-name. 

*A story may not be used BEFORE a release date specified, but 
may be used anytime a^fterward , at the discretion of the editor. 
It usually is npt necessary to give a'ljelease date on routine 
matters; if one is given, it must be the same date for all media. 

*A newspaper prints neWs, not history; timeliness is es^ntial , 
Generally, a story should be submitted at le^st one week before 
the release date; however , certain special departments or sections 
of some newspapers may require more time. Immediate or "spot** 
news of major importance 3hould be submitted immediately, of 
course. Stories about routine events are seldom used after the 
event is over, 

\ ' ' . " , ■ 

*Lists of publications in the area are obtainable from your 
local Chamber of Commerce. Do not submit the same story to more 
th^n one department of a newspaper -"such duplication is likely 
to result in no ^tory the next time. 

"^ An idea for an UNUSUAL story or feature should be given to 
only one nevspapet . (A routdne ktovy may be sent to all.) 
V Either find different features for other publications or give- 
them a feature another time. If the first neVspaper.is not 
interested in what you have offered, you then are free to offer 
it elsewhere. r" 

^ Type with a good ribbon on white pap^r . Double or triple 
space, with margins and placement shown on the samples. / 

Include your name, address and day t ime telephone number, ^ ^ 
as shown. 


PHOTOS 


^Number the pages and staple or fasten them if your story is , 
more than one page * 

Editors are^lways interested in unusual, cute or lively pictures, 
so be on the alert for them> * ^ ^ 


* Query well in advance by memo , giving pertinent details, if 
you think you have a good photo idea. Most daily newspapers pre- 
fer to take their own photos. Before hiring your own photographer, 
check to see if the newspaper will be interested in a pictuj^re. 

^ Select photopenic or dramatic-appearing persons for photo - 
graphs . The^ purpose of the photo is to further your cause, not 
to reward your faithful workers. 
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* Plan on different people doinp something* different for each 
newspaper . Don* t use small or tiny p'rops . Consider renting 
props if necessary* 
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•>V Follow instructions exactly the newspaper is taking the 
picture . Be on time. Do not substitute people, clothing or props 
without consultation. Your newspaper contact has experience in 
setting up pictures ;^you may not. 

^^^ Newspaper photos in color still are not generally used and 
are. arranged only in special instances, much in advance. 

''^ Identify persons in pictures from left to right, AS YOU LOOK 
AT THE PHOTO ; attach ^^the^^entification firmly to the glossy 
print, taking care not to deface the photo with f ingerpri.nts or ^ 
by writing on the back with ballpoint, etc. When mailing, protect 
the print with cardboard. 

'^Be prepared to relintjuish pictures yOu submit--they cannot 
always be returned. 

Submit only b lack-and-whi t'e glossy prints^ no smaller than 
5x7 inches . Many newspapers cannot use Polaroid prints, color 
prints or colored transparencies ' for regular repr^oduction . (Offset 
newspapers sometimes have a wider latitude in what they can use-- 
inquire. )N There usually is no objection to amateur photographs; c^^ 
however, they must be o-f a quality and size sui.table -f or repro- 
duction. 

Most organizations clear publicity for all units jmrough 
the'overall publicity chairman or director . Individuals should 
not send material directly to the newspaper if 'there is an over- 
all chairman. 

9 

Since most newspapers send a portion of their circulation through 
the mails, newspapers will not run qptices or mention of door 
prizes, raffles^ games of chance sucn as Bingo , and other forms 
of lotteries which are prohibited by Postal Regulations. , * 


SAMPLE 


FROM: Anthony J. Siftithson 
1234 Main Street 
Seattle, Wash, 
GR 5-4321 (office 
MI 1-2345 (home) 



FOR RELEASE:, 

Sunday , December 


J*/' 1969 


•c. 


t r 


The annual meeting of the Seattle Businessmen's Club will be held'at 
7 p.i^ Friday / December 20, at the Olympic Hotel, The social hour will 
begin at 5:30 p.m. ^ 

Speaker will be Drt. John Anthony jonnsen, Jr., assistant professor of 


speech at th^ University of Washington. His ^opic-^will be ''Are Your Speeches 


Pointless?" ^ 

Also on the program will be election otf" off icei!;^s and announcement of 

• ^ . -I 

the club's Businessman of the Year; \ 

/ 

Reservations may l).e^TII^de at the club offices through Wednesday. 


/ 
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**This i5 the universal newspaper symbol to indicate that the odd spelling 
is correct as given. ^ 


SAMPLE 


FROM: Anrh^y J.^.Smithson 
1234 Maijf/ Street- 
Seattle, Wash. 
GR 5-4*321 (office) 
MI 1-23^5 (home) 


for,^release;: 

Friday, December 20, 1969 
After 8 p.m. 


Josephus R, Quantro, president of Quantro Industries, Inc., this evening 


was 


named IlI 
J ^ 


h&" Businessman of the Year of the Seattle businessmen's Club.. The 
club(;^ annual meeting yas held at the Olympic Hotel. 


Quantro wa.s--&^J^c ted for the honor because he developed a new auditing 


procedure applicable to most businesses loaned the facilities of his metal- 

i 

working concern for the training of disadvantaged teenagers in a job skill 
and provided leadership in the recent successful school levy campaign. 

. ^ ■ •" 

Alfred R. Maguire, Jr., was re-elected president of ^the club. Other 

'v 

officers elected include J. R. Jones, vice president; Michael John Anderson, 


secretary, ^nd C. Robert Green, 3rd, treasurer. 


Richard Hoffman, the retiring president, reported that the club had 


raised $32,650 during the year for the Needy Children's Fund. 


ADIO 




GENERAL The brpadcas^ing^fimistry, ^linked intimately w/dTth the 'largest audi- 

HINTS ence known tAman, ^|fers unparralled opportunities for organiza- 

tions working for the public good. 


Broadcasting is under no obligation to grant time to any specific 
group. There is no law which says a station itjius't devote a fix^d 
amount of time to community organizations. But stations pride 
themselves on being alert to their community ft^eds. 

\ / , 

To be successful, you should be acquainted with the var'iq^s ways 
a station can be of assistance. Basically, public service pro- 
gramming falls into two broad categories: 


PROGKAMS " ^ ^ - 

Specials ; Interviews, panel or group discussions, demon- 
strations, etc., in. either/ a series or in a one- time-only 
presentation, ' V / 

Segments : Similar but shorter presentations inserted as 
"participating" features of other programs, 

OTHER ON-AIR EXPOSURE « 

Spots : Brief announcements made at various times during a 
broadcast day, 

Personflity Spots : Announcements by on-the-air personali- 
ties such as disc jockeys, farm directors, or directors of 


women s- 


f ea tures , 


News Items : Short stories which are included in regular 
local newscasts and give briefly the who, what, wheri*, and 
where and why of a newswdrrthy event, 

Ed_itArial^: StatemeVits prepared at the. station which pre- 
sent the station management' viewpoint^ on community pro- 
grams and projects. >i / ^ 


SELECTION Before you contact your local station, you should have the answers 

to these key questions, if your public ser < Lee ippeai is to be 
ef f ec t ive , 


VfHAT is your message? 
get across? 


Are you sure of the basic idea you want to 
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WHO should receive your message? Is it of gen< ^'al inter'est to a 
large segment of the list^'ing and viewing audiencfe? Can it be 
tailored to those you want most to reach? 


HOW c^^n you best put your message across? Does it have enough 
general interest for a special program? Wctuld a brief announcement 

J_ iia '-to 


serve as well? 


Your answers on these three questions^ particularly on the WHAT of 
your message., will determine largely your success in getting free 
air time* , > 


REMEMBER: 


i^ublic service announcements carried on radio and television MUST 
be on behalf of nonprofit organizations, 
bingo parties or lotteries in any fcTrm . 
profit organization. 


No time can be given to 
Remember, DECA is a non- 


CONTACT 


COMPETI- 
TION 


Time and avilable facilities vary widely from station to station. 
The person to contact will be the program producer and/or director, 
or the station's education or public affairs director. 

Call the contact person and find out if public service time is 
available and, if so, the types of programming the station offers. 
Offer to visit the station for further discussion, if this seems 
advisable (be sure to make an appointment I ) . 

Know your stations and their progrartis. Listen to or watch local 
^shows first so you will knpw/what you are talking about when you 
call. 

Competition is touRh ! Broadcasters face a tremendous demafiH for 


free public service time 


time and facilities each 
grams, but there just arci 
request received 


and' not all appeals can be honored. 


"Radio and television staqioris provide millions of dollars worth of 


year for many worthwhile community pro- 
__ __ tX enough hours in a day' to satisfy every 
A broyadca^st station*^ "product" is its air' time, 

if some extra 


and air time cannot be /expanded (like a newspaper) 
material turns up. * 


Rem6mber^ too, that you will be competing with many other groups 
which believe as firiifly as you do that their own projects and pro- 
grams deserve attention. 

>Xo enhance your\own chances of getting public service time, make 
certain that; 


COOPERATE 


ERIC 


Your message is important and of widespread interest . 
r . , - I 

It is presented in the best ^possible form . 

All types of programming, from 90-minute spectaculars to brief 

spot announcements, require planning in coop'eration with the -station. 

^'Be prepared to submit specific facts and workable ideas. Don't 
waste the station's time on a fishing expedition with vague generalities. 

-Accept suggestions. You will be working with experts in a field 
that probably is alien to you. ' ts 
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TAPE 

AND 

FILM 


^VKnow your limitations. A 30-minute interview might seem ideal 
for your purpose, but spot announcements, if veil done, are much 
better!^ than a long program which is * inadequately prepared. ^ 

^^on't expect radio or television stations to cVtange formats 
and/or habits just to suit you. V 

*Check with the station firs4: if you plan an appeal for funds. 
Many stations have a policy against it. 

Go modern . Don't overlook the possibility and flexibility of • 

tape and film. Ask your contact person about possibility of its use. 

*An interview can be recorded, taped or filmed when it is 
mutually convenient, then aired at a more desirable time. 

*Spot announcements, if recorded or taped, can be aired a, number 
of times, 

*If les^ air time than planned actually becqmes available, a 
taped or filmed program can be edited to fit the available time: 


BE 

prompt: 


PROMOTE 
\ 


THANKS 


Once an interview or an on-the-air appearance is arranged, be on 
time I An appointment or appearance that must be cancelled be- 
cause you were late, might well be the last one you get. 

Don't forget the value of promotion. spread the word amonja; members 
of your organization and their friends of your radio and television 
ac t ivi ties . ' 

Publish the time and place of each presentation in your regular , 
publications or in special bulletins. Include the when and where 
in »your newspaper releases. Announce each event at meetings,, and 
ask those who attend to pass the word along to other members and 
their friends. 

After your presentation has been made, you should send letters of 
thanks to station personnel in appreciation of the help they have 
given you. Also let the station know of any reactions you receive. 
The station is vitally interested in the response to your program. 


DEAD- 
LINES 


CdPY 

PFEPAR- 

Al'ION 


ERIC 


SOME SPECIFIC DO'S 

DO. . .Make your ffirst contact 4 to 6 weeks ahead of event. 

DO... Submit all program copy/to the contact person as far in ad- 
vance as possible. Ten day^ is not too soon. 

DO. . #Get news releases to the news director as early as you can., 
a week in advance, if possible. ^ 

DO... Type all copy triple space on 8Ij x 11 inch pape^, using one 
side only. Start a third of the way down the first page. Leave 
ample margins. 

DO... Use a clean ribbon for legible copy. Provide eiTtra'^opies 
as requested . 
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FOR 
RADIO 


DO... Put the name of ,your organization," and your own name, address 
and daytinAe telephone number at the top of each item, 

DO...Give all the facts . . . the what, when, where, who and why 
of your eVent. Be sure to give specific starting and ending dates, 
such as ("Use between July. 4 and July 7," not "Monday through 
Thursday.") " - ^ 

DO. . .Write all copy for the voice^-a bi^-more informal in style 
than copy written only for the eye. If you normally use "don't" 
in oral conversation, write it that wa'5' inji your script. Use 
"let*s" instead of "let us." A good rule; Be informal, but 
don't, be breezy. " ^- . 

DO. . .Provide a biographical sketch of any person to be interviewed, 
along with six or eight points to be covered. If the name is 
difficult to pronounce, g*ive the phonetic spelling. 

.DO ... Time • spot announcements to run 10 seconds (25 words), 20 
seconds (50 w^C>^s) or 60 seconds (150 words). 

DO... Use simple, descriptive words that form pictures,' give dimen- 
sion and color. Rad*T?\ reaches only the ear and the listener must 
be able to sketch in his ofwn mind the pictute you are trying to 
create. 


FOR 
TELE- 
VISION 


DO... Submit several popies of all material on paper that doesn't 
rattle... and make sure the last one is as legible as the first. 

DO. . .Check with the program or news director on slides, films and, 
photographs which can be used to "demonstrate" your message. 

DO. . .Make sure copy written to a^(?^pany such visual aids "fits" 
with the slide, film Or photo shown. 


ON 

THE 

AIR 


ERiC 


DO. . .Time your copy at a slightly slower pace than for radio- 
Standard announcements for television run 10 seconds (about 12 
words), 20 seconds (35 words) and 60 seconds (120 words). j 

DO... Provide one slide or photograph for each lO-second spot; two 
for a 20-second spot, etc. 

DO... Keep in mind that slides are preferable in most cases to 
photographs. They can be made professionally at a minimum cost. 
When photographs are used, matte or dul 1- surf aced prinrs are pre- 
ferable since glossy pritvts reflect studio lights. Ask the Pro- 
duc tio?^ Depar tmen t of TV station about the production of slides. 

DO. . .Request return. of your visual material if you want to preserve 
it. Otherwise, it may be thrown away. 

WHEN YOU ARE ABOUT TO GO ON THE AIR... the station will want you 
to sound and look your best. Wliether your appearance is live or 
recorded ,. you will be given helpful suggestions to that end, and 
your cooperation will be appreciated. 

ON RADIO : You will recieve instructions as to: 
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The proper distance from the microphone. 
How to handle your copy or script with the least noise. 
Ways to avoid extraneous noise, as by removin g 3r4 Pe lets . 

QN TELEVISION ; Personal appearance will be of vi 
the 'Success of your presentation. 


You should wear a DECA blazer but if this sis n 
wear suits or dresses in color. (Ne ither \black "n 



Avoid contrasting patC^erns. 


photographs well .) 
Keep jewelry simple and uncluttered. 


white 


Men may ^require a little powder on a bald head, or if the 
skin is exceptionally oily. Pancake makeup is advisable for 
a heavy beard or shadows around the eyes. 
> 

Women should avoid heavy makeup and ov^r-use of lipstick. 

Don't worry about glasses. If ^mir eyes are used to glasses, 
they will react unnaturally if you try to appear without them. 
The studio crew will arrange lighting to avoid any glare. 

Cooperate with the d irector ''and floor managers during your' appear- 
ance. They may finji it necessary to give you hand signals during 
the show to guide the speed of your presen ta ti^on . 



V 
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SAMPLE RADIO ANNOUNCEMENT . . / 30 secbnds 


FROM: King County Teachers Association 

Subject: AMERIC^ EDUCATION wEill^ - WASHINGTON 

Contact: Frank ^. Edwards, Publicity Chairman 

Issaquah High School , , f 

Is saquah , Washington 
Exbrook 2-6418 

Time: 30 seconds 

Run: Monday, February 17 through Friday, February 21, 196 9 

Kill: February 22 ' , " 

Spot # One 

Drive by a -school. Watch the fi^ces of the hundreds of students as they come and go. 
These are .the faces of the men and women who one day will govern this nation. 
During American Education Week, the teachers of Washington invite you to watch 
this vital form of freedom in action. Visit your local school and observe techniques 
of instruction that help pr'^pare our children for tomorrow. This is American.' 
Education Week. 


(SEND SEVERAL COPIES OF ^ACH SPOT TO EACH STATION USED. 
MIMEOGRAPH OR TYPE LEGIBLY . . .NO FADED CARBONS, PLEASE:) 


> 


From: 
-Subje'kj:: 
Contact : 


Time: 
Run: 
Kill: ^ 

Spot # One 


' SAMPLE rJ^O announcement 

•/ • 

Queen City Garden Clubs 

ANNUAJL PLANT SALE 

Mrs. John Smithy President 
BAyview 3-4321 


or 


Mrs. Tom Jones, Publicity 
> GReen 5-1234 


$0 seconds 


60 seconds 

Sunday, April 13 through Saturday, April 19 
April 19, 4 p.m. , > 


Rhododendron bushes to ^ Iris bulbs . . small birch trees to chrysanthemum plants. 
These and many more will be available at the^'^ufeen City Garden Cltiibs* annual 
plant sale\ (this Friday and Saturday) (today and tomorrow) (today) at ExhibitkDn ^ 
Hall in the^Civic Center. Members of the Queen City Garden Clubs are offering 
some of their unusual and select plants, as well as a large variety of more 
' familiar plants and bushes. Proceeds from the sale will benefit the Seattle 
Children's Society. Whether your yard just needs a bit of filling-in or a large 
addition of greenery and color, you'll want to take advantage of the variety and 
values at this increasingly popular garden sale. Remember, when yogj^buy you will 
be helping the . youngs ters at the Seattle Children's Society. Attend the Queen City 
Garden Clubs' annual plant sale . . . open 10 a.m. to 6 .p.m. . . (this Friday ^ 
and Saturday, April 18 and 19) (today and tomorrow) (today) ... at Exhibition 


Hall 


in the Civic Center , 


(SEND SEVERAL COPIES OF EACH SPOT TO EACH STATION USED. 
MIMEOGRAPH OR TYPE LEGIBLY ... NO FADED CARBONS, PLEASE!) 
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SAMPLE FACT SHEET 



Enumclaw Garden Club 

Mrs. Edwin B. Whittlesey 
2034 Jensen Street 
Er^claw, Washington 98022 

TAylor 5-2212 

FACT SHEET ' 1 

The Enunclaw Garden Club 

A Ga'rden Show in conjunction with the King County Fair 

.Wednesday througlv^unday , August 14th through 18th, 

fpom 1:00 to/ 10:00 P.M. on August 14th and^ from^ 10;00 A.M. 

to 10:00 on the 15th, 16th, 17th, an^ 18th. 

Floral Hall, King County Fair Grounds, 284th Avenue S. E. 

/ f 
and Highway 410 (Highway to Mt . Rainer and Crystal Mountain) 

Enumclaw, Washington ^ , 

ft ~ 

No extra admission to attend our show. 

Over 10,000 persons visited the Floral Hall last year ahd mgfcy 


more are expected this year with the additional two days of the fair. 
The show this year will present both indoor and outdoor stagings with 
special exhibits on conservation and arrangements, a horticultural 
display, and hany invitational- exhibits as well as the competitive 
displays in the decorative division. ^ 


/ 


SAMPLE ANNOUNCEMENT 


From:. 

Frank W. Edwards 
Publicity Chairman/ 
/• 

King County Teachers Association 
Issaquah High School 
Issaquah, Washington 
Exbrook 2-6418 


30 seconds 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

For use|f Monday, February 17 
throughl Friday, February 21, 1969 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK IN WASHINGTON 
February 17 - Feburary 21 


Time: 
Words : 


30 seconds 
66 * 


1 


VIDEO, 

Slide No. 

(School with many 
students walking 
alongside it) 


Slide No. , 

(Lincoln Memorial 
with two children 
looicili^ at statue) 


SliA-^i^o 

(^erican Education 
y^ek. Visit Your 


Schools) 


AUDIO 

ANNCER: Our nation *s schools! are home to 
millions of our children for 17 
years of their lives. 


America looks to these future 
citizen's for the maintenance of 
the- free world, and these students 
look to the great men of the world 
for guidance to keep it free. 

^^^iu^iing American Education Week, 
visit your local ^hool . / Wash in^ton 
teachers urge all of you to parti- 
cipate in 'this observance. 


(NOTE: Tffe^blank following "Slide No." is for the station to insert its own 
identifying number of •your^^ide. ) » 


ERIC 
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VOUR 

aqwn 

kjewstetter 



A newsletter can be the ideal medium for communicating information to your 
ovn membership or a special mailing list. It is especially appr'opriate for ifiems 
that need to be announced to these groups, perhaps wi-th special interpretation, 
.but that may not be of interest to the general ^blic. Like a letter to your 
■family, your newsletter's appeal is in its personal touch. ^ ^ ' ' • , 


Human Interest Translate facts into human terms. Slip them into profile and 

feature artid'les about people. You might appoint a "calling committee" to check 
oh the activities of members becaulge nothing m^akes a straying member return like 
seeing his or her name in print. 


Readabil i t v 


Make articles as concise and easy to read as possible. Just 


because your space is limited, don't be tempted^ into crowding every inch of space 
vitb words. ^ Allow adequate space fot generous margins, headlines and setting off 
important items. 

Appearance Don't let a small budget make your project so unattractive' 

that your newsletter goes unread and even that investment is wasted. Cet- bids^on 
a professional printing jo'oJ Offset*'*' process makes extensive picture usage 
economically feasible. Even amateur polaroid snapshots can look amazingly pre 
Sessional- An attractive front-page headiTig, which an artist, in your group 
might provide, 


can be pre-printed in color 'at low cost. 


For 


together 


an inexpen sij[ve mailing, a number of sheets mimeographed and stapled 
is tlie least expensive, especially if the chairman cuts her own stencil 
An eyeca tch iiag , yet simple heading drawn with ^ stylist pencil, dresses the pa^E^e 
as well as identifies the publication. ^ 


-'see Klossarv 
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f / . 

' . ■ ' , PHOT.0GRAPHY ' < ' 

/. Very often pictures are worth a thousand words - use them wherever possi- 
ble for your cover-^ge. A good s^^rce of photographs is: the commerical^ photo- 
grapher, newspaper photographer, student photographer, or the photography class 
of students, if your school has such a class, or your own photographs. 

1. Glossy picture 5^^" wide by 3-4'* deep - and 5" x 7" are' prefer red . Black 
and white glossies in this size will get the most usage. ^ 

2. Check with your g'ditor as to the type. of picture ^he prefers to use. very 
often the newspaper will provide you with their photographer to give your* 
activity picture coverage, however, this is usuatlly limited to but a few 

^-p-irc^t.ure>s, and i»t might be necessary for you to supply some of your own. 

zl Submit the correct size phptos. If they are ^tl^e wrong size, they^^must 
be cropped or reduced and the papers don't like to take this kind of 
tiihe^ If the pictdre is t^oo small, it can be blowa up rather than crop- 
ped, and so a picture too small- is better t^an too* large. •« 

4. Where possible use an action-typfe picture rather than a head. Thje pic- 
* ture should have a center interest. Avoid pictures that are boo "busy" 

with people and objects:, a photograph of an individual can be.^'tnnT^ -ef- 
fective than a crowded shot. Select photos that tell the stim-y without 
long wordy captions, but always supply an identifying "caption". You ' ^ 
can supply a paragraph un^ei* the picture. 

5. -^elect photographs that ;tell the story, Identify a person, or illustrate , 
a'^point. Look for "nat6r^l" shots, and avoid that- "just posed" look. 

6. Photographs must have contrast and sharpness and should run the full to- 
nal scale. If you have a light background, use dark Subjects, and rf 

a dark background , • use light srubjects. ' ' , . 

7 . Do BOt use paper clips on your prints unless you slip them over card- 
board. The print is soft, and the clip n)ark might show up in the litho- / 
graphic process. ' » ' , 

8. A publicity- file pan be maintained with the pliotographs of those people 
■whom you feel will be consistently working wi th your- pgoram and whom you 

feel will be making "news" all the tim^. These pictures will then be ^ *" 

available at a moment ' s . not ice*; ^ , ^ . 

9. 'When you have a group photo, prepare a list fot the . pho tographer giving 

the names and addresses reading from left to right and ^ tow to row of ' 
those in the picture - proper spelling please. . • 

• , ) " ^ 


10. od^lJOT write, or pa^t^ on^^tl^e back of your photographs^ VJxite your in- 
formation on a plain piece of white paper and scotch tape it t'o he 
lower back jhalf 'oi'"the*|jphotp^^^^^^ .It is most important not to scratch the J 
prin^; therefore^ scot^fti tape is strongly recommended. . ' ^' 

11. Mail yoiir photo; in a photomaile^:.^ or in an envelope between two pieces 
of cardboard. Don't mail or handle prints face to face. Dirt parti- 
cles between'the printfe will scratch the surfaces. Fingerprints can . « 
also damage a ptint . The oil from the hand will remain on the print 

• and show up in the/flrial process. 

12. IJP NOT. d'ttach an > identification to a negative. If a description is 
'needed ,^ include, it on a separate piece of pfifper, but do NOT attach 

,^>Jto hcgative. Always handle negatives by their edges. 

13. If you wish you.r print or negative returned' to you, please- so indicate . 
It i^ill not be returned to you just as a matter of course - you must 
request it. * , ^ . 

14. - Before using any photo, get a written release from the owner granting 

permission to use the picture. In some ca^s this may not be necessary, 
but if in doubt, get a signed release, * >^ 


"THANK YOU" LETTERS 


A thank you letter should always be written to everyone who^has Contributed 
anything at all to your DECA activities, especially to someone who has given you 
publicity^. To assure that proper appreciation is given to those individuals and/ 
or organizations who^-ft;ipport your public relations efforts,' a special certificate 
has been initiated. For^ desierVing individual and/or organization to receive 
this certificate, have your cpordinator send a letter to the W-DECA State Adv^isor 
stating; ' ^ ' - ' 

1. Name of recipient -or organization's representative.' 

2. Name of organization or company. 

3. Ad<iress. 

4. Contribution^ to Chapter's Public Relations effort. 
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. ' V . ■ ; ■ dLOSSAkY'. • " ■ 

AcT ; Newspaper space or broadcast ^time purchased by a person or group to publish . 
a specific messaged ^ * * , • ' - * . . 

^, " . " /' , ' * . 

Art : Photos or*dra>5ings illustrating a ^new'a event. 

Caption * (oi^ j^cutline ) :M A brief description uhder a news picture, listing names , 
. ' ' and titlescpf persons'' in/the picture and the occasion^* v 

/ ' ■ ' ■ ' • ' s ■ ' ^ 

• *Cut (e^nftraving ) ; ^he metal form into which a picture is made, before it can be 
* *\ ^ * * « 

printed . » *.- 

»- ^ 

Copy : Infprmation or phot6s submitted to news media. ^ 

' ■ ' ' ' . ' . . ^ ^ ' 

Dead line ; /Day and hour news copy must be in hands of, editor or program director . 

I ' ' i ■ ' ' ^ . ^ ' ' • 

Editorial : " An express^^on of the views of the editor or persons who make the policy 

~^ ' I of the newspaper or Radp.o-TV station. ] ^ 
^Exclusive : A story given only to one newspaper. ^ 
Fact Sheet : Listing of pertinent facts for news story or radio "spot." 
Glossy : A shiny print of a phot;p required to make a newspaper engraving. 

Head (headline ):. Title given your news story by a nej?spaper editor . " ^ 

rf " ^ ■ ■ 

Kill : Da'te (and/or '•time) when radio or TV announcement nO;^'JLonger should be on 
the air. ' , v ' . . 

Mat : A pa'pier mache mold(of a cut or type. One of th^ steps' in letterprfeSs 
printing. 

Media : All of the channels through whi^h a^ story can be totd to this public. News- 
papers', rddio, television, magazines^ billboard bulletin boards, posters,' 
y direct mail. 

News Peg : The specific news value around which /our story will bie built; focus 
" of your -pwblictty which will ^ttract readers or list.pners. 

News Release : Publicity copy in finished ^form. , . 

Offset (lithography )':, .Printing method in \iQiich a wbole page .is photographed and. 

could include ,typing\ printi^ng, illustrations or photos. 
* ' Metal engravings for a^t ate not used. , ^. 

Publicity ; Information with news value, designed t;o advance the interests of an 
organization, usually lappeariftg in print or broadcast. > 

Public Relations : The. art of interpreting\t^ie aims and activities' of an organiza-' 

tioo to the public, ^ ' ■ y. 

Release Datq : Day and hour after whifih=«.your news may be printed or broadcast. : 
•Run: Radio-TV term meaniog the period of time spots may ba broad'cast'; , 



W-DECA .REPORTER AND CHAPTE R- NEWS 


ChAPTI^' 

\ I ■ ■ W ' • ^ 

" The W-DECA Reporter is the official publI)<^tion of .the Wa9.hingt:on Assocla- ^ 
tion of ^he Distributive Education Clubp of Atne^ca . Th^ news of this publication 
, is dependent upon the efforts put forth by the chapter reporters-..or ' correspondents 
W-DECA Reporter coverage is only effective when cooperation^ is received from its 
readers in t\\e form of submitted news articles. . 

The editors of the W-DECS Reporter are ilrlways iritferejsted in receiving re- 
ports about the activities of your thapter as wellj5as abodt individlual members 
or former members. The following' suggestions are/listed to help ^assujre that 
the stories you submit will meet the requJretnerits ,fbr publication iii a papej 
with state* circulation. - " . . - ^ 

First - Is your proposed story newsworthy? ' 

The following definition of "news" will help you' answer this guestj.on • 
News is accur^te^ and' timely information which is of wide lutzeresf ^ \ , 

In other^fwords , your story must be factually correct; it must -Be concerned 
with a, current' event or be an announcement of a future event, and it must be 
about something of interest to a majority of- all DECA members (not just those 
involved iayit) . ^' ' . 

■ ■ \ V ' 

Ask your^^elf the que^ion: "If I were a DECA member who lives in another 
county or city, would I be interested in reading this story in the W-DECA Re- 
porter ?" If your answer is not "yes**, then it is Very doubtful that the 
-editors of the W-Ij^CA Reporter could use it. 

Preparation o£ News Articles - ' , 

If your proposed report passesj the test for being newsworthy, the next 
step, is the preparation q^f the stor^: 

(1) In submitting news^ be sur6 to cover these points: WHAT, WHERE, WHEN, 
WHY, WHO, Jmd HOW. It is important that you include "all of these re- 
levant" facts because the editors can seldom write contributors for 

J missing information in order to make a story a*ccep table from the stand- 
' point of completeness. . ' 

(2) Your copy must_^be typewritten arid double spaced. 

(3) ' Refer to that section of the Handbook entitled "?iJblic Relations". 

' One final word: Remember, the three rules for being a good reporter: 

(1) Be accurate, (2) Be accurate and (3) Be accurate. .The spelling of 

' names,^ dates, etc., should be do'uble-checked . Never guess at the spelling 
of a pef son's name. ' 

Photographs ^ 

Please try to send with your, article photographs which he}.pxtlD tell the 
story. Photographs should be accomi)anied with an explanatory capjtion. Make 
,sure that all persons ^re clearly icjentified. Send only clear,- ^arp prints. 
Dark snapshots and prints with l,;ittle contrast will not reproduce satisfactorily. 
' O quently, they will riot be published regardless of how well they Illustrate 
^|^(]]tory. All photographs' submitted will not be returned. ^ ' . 


Reporting Chapter Nevs ^ n 

. ' ^ ' \ ' * " ' ■* 

A report of outstapdigg. or unusual Chapter activities is needed • by' the ^ 

edrtor^al staff. Here are a few examples pf activities that make the* news: 

Civic or' school betterment projects or programs * ' 

Unusual DECA professional^meetings* \ * . - 

Involvement of business and civic groups 

Special awards and recognition' either given or ' * ; ^ 

>- received by' a Chapter or mera^bers' ' ^ ^ 

Outstanding marketing project reports * . - , ' 

Fund raising projects ^ ' \ 

, ' Advisory committee activities' v c ^ 

DECA promotional , events . f 

Observance of National DECA rtonth^ by your Chapter ^ 


Deadlines • ^ « 

If you have occasion to submit; an article for publication in a particular 
issue of the W-DECA Reporter , make sure you ob'serve the copy deadline. The 
following schedule .lists the closing dates for receiving . copy . 


Issue 
Fall 
Winter 
Spring 


Final Copy Deadline ' 
October 31 " 
January 31 
April 30 


Submitting Chapter News 

You are to submit all news articles, on the "Chapter News Report Form.** 
This form may be obtained from your chapter advisor, ?> 
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WashiTngton Association 
Diatribiitive Education Clubs' of America 
Chapter News Report for W-DECA Reporter 


Chapter ' ' Rep,orter 's Signature 

City * ^ Coordinator's Signatur e 


K^opy deadlines are^ .as follows: Fall Issue- --October 31 ' / ' 

Winter Issue' January 31 * . ^ . 

^ ' Spring. Issue-- — April*30 " i ^ 

Thi-s form is to be used aaci the suggestions listed belon^f ollowed so the staff 'can 
give the best possible service,* ^ * % ' 

"•■ 1. Each chapter is to pr^epare, a typed, double spaced story if ,they so desire. 
1, The* story is to be less than 100 wprds. 

The story must be approved by the coordinator ' s signature , and must be 
ready for print as sent, ^ ■ . ^ 

4, Each story needs a. headline capit'ion , and needs to*be written in third 
.person, (They,. Mr. Smith, etc.) ' . ^ 

5, Pictures are to be in black- and white, and they will be returned. 
Less than 25 words can be used ^tp explain the picture.' Use clear tape 

■ to attach pictures to the batk^^of tlie ^tory form. 

6, Mail ll^ws and pictures directly to: ^ W-PECA Reporter ; ^Lakes High School , 

' 10320 Farwest .Drive, Lakewood, Washington 98498 . 

.■ * ■ 

Headline r . ' * > ' 

Begin Here 


End Story 



SPEAKERS 


BUREAU 
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YOU OUGHT TO Bfi A SPEAKER! ^ 

**Who Me? Give a speech? Why you cbuWn't push nt|e up on that platform 

^* ' 

with a bulldozer I** . . ' * . 

Maybe you have said or thought words t6 that effect when the subject of 
speechmaking> came up. If sp, you may have slimmed the door on one /)f the 
best opportunities you have ever had ' to promote your business, your chapter, 
and yourself. • 

Jut don't be too depressed, because you have 'a lot of company. The 
fact is that most people - even top busin'ess executives - are afraid to put ' 
themselves on display before an audience. Sometimes they are ju.st plain 
modest. Sometimes they are unsure of their subject - afraid that irwill' 
lull the audience to sleep, or perhaps that somewhere out in those row'fe o.f 
faces is '-a world aut;,haf^ity on the speaker's topic Just waiting to leap down' 
his throat. . . - * 

' Yet , -ask yourself, this: how many times have T sat through ^ dull, 
listless spetch and told myself that I could^do better? 

And you can I 

■ ^ • 

But maybe your trouble is that you still lack faith in your subject. 
-a 

Perhaps ^ou feel that others won't find Washington DE and DECA as stimulating 

as you do. - ' 

But*. that again depends on how you. look at it. Haven't yoii heard a 

speaker bludgeon to death what should have been an exciting topic? ^ And 

haven't you heard a spellbinder takei a lump of common substdnce and shape^t * 

into a fascinating dispour^fe? Certainly you have! 
; So^it is net^ necessarily the subject. Any facet of th^s' wide world is 

excitinrg if. only the right person will ,make it so. 
, A' Good Speech Pays Dividends * ^ . ' - 

"All right^"" you may say^ "I'm not particularly stage-shy, hut is 

^ ' ' ' "* 

O iitiflking really worth aj.1 the effort it takes?". • 


You bet it is. The fact is thau a veil-delivered speech can nr.-: 
• more pounds pf good per ounce ot" e' ^ lan any single type . re.s- 

^ tions work. ' Lejt * s look a^t s^^nc. ol li l r-as.ns t<;hy. A good 

1. Works as subtle k' ji. - chapter or fir 

«• « ' - , ■ 

2, .Builds vou Ltn - o ^ munity as a c'^iyie loaaet ^ 

^3. Improves <.> . . v<^m . ompany With the consuming p-. ic . 

-» ■ . _ 

4. Helps proLiic i^^v - wi'nin our own compan\', within Mir ov . . 
\ * • , 

chapter, '^nd as a in \our school 

*' In ' acjd i t ior ^ v ;t are ertain ai adv - • - '-.akir.'^ as a 

form o'l> communica: egin • . a sp^--- . -- posur 

If you issue a press release, j. ^ ma^ un in !e^' > :i ^l- laau xb 

all one exposure. However, when vou deliver the. w. , vr stand c*. 

. make an initial impact with youj: livfe ai.v* ience plus : ~ ^ acc ziu advan: ^ ;e oi 
■ * 

having your talk reported in the written pr^ss, or radio cine . , \sion. 

A speech is also. one o f- the only ^rms of c othmunf ca t ion - ^ ■ 

•captive audience. A newspaper item is surrovinded b\ other sii 
competing for the reader's eye. But in a crowded auditorium, ^De only 
barrier betv^pen a speaker and the undivided attention his audience le 
cfuality of his perf orrnance . 

Finally;, a speech gives you a rare opportunity to sample p^ubLic re- 
sponse to your 'Views and the way you present them."" When you rely on the 
'printed word to carry your message, your only way of testing reaction isrif 
Llie publication happens to print a letter from a reader.. 

Not so with a speech. During your delivery you can sense audience 
reaction from such indicators as nods of approval, murmurs of imrest, inter- . 
ruptions for applause, etc.. And, if yoiir talk is followed by a question and 
answer session, you have an even» better gauge fbr sampling' aud ience response. 
Tlie question and answer session can also produce material that can he used in 
future speeches. ' » ) 
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The ^ V ng is to start now with thUt first big step. Invest vour tirfie 
researching a good speech about a subject you»khoi^. Lrike a good Scout' - Be Pre- 
pared, before lohg, you will get a call. You may never be a Cicero or^a Mark 

Anthony, but you will win new respect and new laurels in your company, your chap- 

f 

cer, and your school I ' , | * 

FoK^^wing are materials w^iich will help you {n gaining ideas for the various 

poeches you w.. make during the year. You will also note that a .^olleccion of 

overhead r ransprency maste'rs are included in cas^ you chose to use visual aids 

wi vv^ui - Also, (1)^ check with your chapter advisor as to the making and 

v.se of \ \> -x, aids for a more effective speech and, (2) check with your state ad- 

> 

vis^n c.^ : % out What slide presentations and film strips on DE and DECA are 

> ^i^NT DE AND DECA. JOIN THE W-DECA SPEAKERS' BUREAU NOW! 

" W-DECA^SPEAKERS'. BUREAU QUALIFICATIONS 
To qualify for the W-DECA Speakers' Bureau, a W-DECA fhember must give a. 

minimum of three oral p^e sen taOibns ^ each of which must be given to a different 

group or organization other than the members of his ox<m chapter or the DECA or- 

ganization. • ^ 

The three presentations must be verified l^y the 'Chapter Advisor and a copy 

of each presentation, along with a list of visual aids used, musf. accompany the 

member's application. v 


SUGGESTED AUDIENCES 

1. Members of a given civic or service organization. ^ 

2. A gXTOup of junior high school students (highly recommended) . 
3; A group of high school students (sophomores and juhiors) . 

4. A group of high school seniors recommended for post-secondary members 

5. A group of pos t- secondary freshmen. ^ 
^[^(^). Members of the local DE Advisory Cofnmittde. 


Student^' s Name: 


School: . 


Chapter: 


Address : 


Home Address ; 


(Street No.) 


(City) 


(State)' (Zip) 


I hereby certify that 


has made a minimum of three 


(Student' s Name) • . ^ 

(3) oral presentations, each of which was to a different group or organization, 
and is thereby qualified to become a member of the . W-DECA Speakers' Bureau. ' 

At^ta-ched are copies of the student's presentations and a' list of visual aids 

^ ' ■ ■ -X • 

used . ' ' . 

i - ■ 

J ■ 


PRESENTATIONS -MADE TO: 
1. 

"2.. • 

3\ 


Ma 11 to : 


W-DECA State Advisor 

P. 0. Box 248 

Olympia, Washington 98501 


S igned ; 
Title ; 


NUMBER IN ATTENDANCE 
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Outline for the preparation qf a d, e, talk to a civfc or service club 


GENE^ INFORMATION: 


THE INTRODUCTION: 


THE BODY: 


In'any t^lk that you attempt to give, after the talk is 
developed, you*" must be^ able to answer several que^-tions 
for yourself. Firs-t of all, is your introduction suffi-** 
cient and applicable? Second, is the body of the talk 
effective and does it do what' you w^ant it, to do? 'Las^t, 
is there a summary* and close of the speefch or talk-? A 
good talk must contain these three things. 

Principally, there are three methods" df- an introduction,, 
tjiat will a,llow you to start your talk und,er any condition. 

#1 On a few rare occasions, you might be introduced only* by 
name and then" the floor is your^. Und^r this setup you 

♦ should begin by telling something about yourself, your 
school (its legends apd honors) , and also why you' are 
there that day - to tell ""them a.bdut DE and DECA in their 
i community. ' ' \^ * ' ' ^ 

#2 A second method woi^ld be where you have been formally in-^ 
troduced by the liost^or hostess and you merely thank them 
|pr the nice introduction and then go dirfectly into the 
^ -body of,the talk/ ^ , . < ^ 

#3 S*ince your are talking to a civic or service group, ask ^ *. 
some form of the follbving question, "D.o 'you h^ve a ne^d 
for additional part-time qualified employees in ^your busi- 
ness?" A. question of this nature will arouse most of the . 
^ people, because fqr most of the businesses this is a real 
need, /".If so, i^ gives you aji excellent opportunity to tell 
them how the DE Program wi3,l fit this need. Of course 'this 
would be the body of the talk,4' " ' » 

' In preparing the^ body of the talk there are many souces 
that you can use but this following three are suggested as 
most beneficial. First, is the "Faets" booklet that your 
coordii^ator should have in sufficient quantity," This is 
^booklet with all of the questions and their answers' that , 
might be g^ven in. relation to the' DE Program, 

'Second would be the W-DECA Handbook thdt teNs much about 
' DE and DECA and especially the c6hferences (state and na- 
tional) that are held each year. 

Third -is the Coord inator ' s Guide . This gives a lot of very 
good information that will help you in preparing your talk. 
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Prom these three ^and.many more sources you should be able 
to compose 'the body of your talk. In doing so, if you will 
adhere to the following five points you will tell a com- 
plete/ story, and,gtve a complete picture of distributive 
Educatiop. • «f t • 

1. WHAT, is DE & PECA 


i^- • 2. vmEkE is it^ 


3.>-WH0 is DE 

i 

^4. WHEN is DE 


5. WHY ^ DE 


*If accurately followed -you will have no trouble with your 
" talk. 

THE SUMMARY: Again, here are three suggested methods of closing your 

talk. 

#1 Thank them fot the opport^unity to speak to them on the sub- 
^ jecf of D. E«, for the meal (if there 'was one), and tfll 

' ' them that you would like to answer any questions that^ they 

might have, after the meeting,, 

#2 This method* would be* to briefly review the points of the 
talk that you have given, then close with something rather 
important that will stiq^ in their minds. (D.E. students 
are, thereforfe^ young people who are interested in your 
place of busitiess and want to work with you to learn this 
Business), word of caution, don't ever close with a, 
• joke, (good or bad) because they will remember this joke 
and not what vou wanted to tell them. 


#3 If you use a question to^start your talk, repeat it again, 
' with emphasis, and very bViefly go over your more import- 

ant points, using them as the answer to this question. 
Thereby, rapidly you have given them the question and the- 
answer quickly and it will likely impress them. 

Remember one important thing in relation to any talk, and 
this list comprises the principles that most \mportant 
speakers in the world use: 

1, STAND UP 

2, SPEAK UP ' 

3, SHUT UP 

4, SIT DOWN 

IL is hoped that this outline^will be of some help to all of you /in preparing 
a talk to give to a civic service club in your own community, / 
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SUCCKSTKD l'Rj-:SI'.NTATIONS 



SPEECH #1 ^ ' A ^ ^ ' — 

Mr. Chairman, Honored Guests, Lac^e^ and Tentlemen: ' 

• * It is iwdeed an honor for me to be with (name of group ^ Voday to 
discuss a^progra^ that is ^preparing youth for careers in marke^t^ng, manage- 
ment ;^nd' di s tribution . 

Distributive Education is- a program of instruction which teaches 
iparketing, merchandising and management. The Distributive .Education Clubs ^ 
of America DECX - is a .Program of Youth Activ^ity which suppl,ements Dis- 
tributive Education. DECASs goals are (1) to develop a respect for educa- 
tion which will contribute to vocational competence and (2) to promote under- 
standing. and appreciation for the TesponsVbilities of citizenship in our^free, 
competitive enterprise system. 

, . ^ tt» • .» 

In th^ classroom as DE students, we learn many of. the fundamentals of 
marketing and distribution s^ch as-sales promotion., display, salesmanship, 
employee-employer rela tions , ad ver t ising , etc. * In addition to this class- 
room instruction, a DE student rriay be placed in a retail, wholesale or ser- 
vice firm under supervised training programs. /The training program, worked 
out by the employer and the DE Teacher-Coordinator, affords the student an 
opportunity to put into practice many o^ the fundamentals learned in the 
classroom and to develop additional skills in each of these areas 

Students who are placed in training stations for practical expedience 
usually are away from the school campus during the af)ternoon to work under " 
the training plan. The tey her-coordinator has the responsibility of Coor- 
dinating the training of the s tudent. working with the employing firms. 

~ Inr addition^to classroom instruction and- on- the- job trainingj^^a student 
participates in the activities of .his local Chapter of the Washitjgton Asscfcia- 
tion of Distributive Education Clubs of America. All DECA activities are 
designed to develop leadership and good citizenship qualities. 

Let me describe briefly some of the activities of my Chapter. (Describe 
some of .the activities of your local Chapter and show how they develop both 
leadership and f ol 1 ower ship . ) 

Our State Association - W-DECA which is affiliated with DECi, holds a 
State Leadership Conference. (Describe some of the activities. Jy>^ n^y wish 
to supplement your talk with some colored slides on SLC 

DECA members believe in competition. The free enterprise system has 
been the key to the growth of our great American economic system. Under 
this system we have a free choice, free market, the right to compete, and 
rewards for work. On the employment fronts of America, every worker has the 
right to decide for himself the nature of h.is vocation based upon his ability. 
He has the right to compete with others whos^ objectives are similar, and 
he IS 'entitled to compensation for his eff/rt. This is the American way. 
These have been the guiding principles ^j^r America business . 

] 
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Those whose vocational- cjioice may be in the field of marketing and 
distribution realize that this is a portion* of the economy that serves 
both production and consumption. As this nation works toward expanding > 
domestic and world markets and toward full employment, d i s tr ibu t j^on be- 
comes more and mor6 an important factor. Our economy is consumer dominated 
and continued growth will demand new and improved practices. Successful » 
performance* o?f those emp*loyed in marketing and d is l;^r ibu t ion deperrds upon 
the ability of the individual to work with people, to be cognizant of the 
proper motives, and to be knowledgeable of products and services offered, by 
his employer . 

Through my Distributive Education Piogram, I have learned that the 
American, free enterprise system has always had, and will continue to have, 
unlimited opportunity for the individual who aspires to better himself, . One 
oL the ways that will guarantee the growth of our- economic system is to be 
sure that ample educational opportunities are afforded to' youth who are 
d'esirous of careers in marketing and distribution. There is no betLer way 
Lo prepare for this - chal lenge than beginning vith a Distributive Education 
pro^ranK Through this program of instruction, supplemented with DECA acti-, 
viLies, young people will be better prepared tcT take their rightful place 
in a » growing America, ^ 

Perhaps I can best express my feelings by reading to you the DECA Cre^d 
which has been a part of my life siAce' I enrolled in^DE and which I think 
expresses the philosophy of opportunity already known by students of 
Distributive Education. ^ - t 

I believe in the future which I am planning for. myself in the field of 

d is tr ibu^t ion , and in the opportunities which my vocation offers. 

I believe in fulfilling the 'highest measure of service to my vocation, 

m^^fellow beings, my country and my God -- that by so doing, I 
Vill be rewarded with personal satisfaction and material wealth. 

T believe in the democratic philosophies of private enterprise and compel 
tit ion, and in the freedoms of this nafioEV-**- that these 
philosophies allow for the fullest development of my individual 
abilities. ' ' - ' - 

1 {relieve that by doing mv hesV:to live according to these high princi- 
ples, I will be of greater se^rv i ce T-o myself and to mankind. 

-Thank vou for-tlie opportunity of being with you today. 

» sfee<l:h -^2 * * 

Mr, Cliairman, Honoi;ed Cuests, Ladies and Gentlemen: ^ 

l-t is indeed an honor for ^e to he here in behalf of the Chapter 
Officers of *tlie Local Chapter^'ol Distributive ^ucation Clubs of America. 
This meeting brings to mind our State Leadership Conference last: spring 
at which I had tlie honor of being (give example of what happened to you). 

Former President of the United States, John F. Kennedy, said, "Ask 
[lOt what Vour country can do for you. Ask what you can do for your count rv.' 
This is a challenge all should consider. What can we do as future leaders 
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in marketing and distribution to Assure the continuance of the free enterprise 
system? We/can and must use every ava i lable 'means to develop our capabilities. 
We are indeed fortunate to be a part of a youth organization dedicated to "de- 
veloping future leadership. I f we f a i 1 , we have only ourselves to bilame since* 
W-DECA provides, mc^ny opportunities for our professional^ growth. A^s of your 

Chapter Officers, I am happy to report that the youth enrolled in Distributive 
Education throughout this state are seeing the opportunity for le^^dership whicli 
W-DECA -prov ides . This past year* was the largest growth year in our history. 
Without a doubt, we are destined to become one of the largest educational youth 
organizations in the history of this state and country. 

Na t iona 1" DECA represents you, the Washington Association of DECA', and the 
other 50 State Associations which comprise this great youth movement. Today, 
there are almost ^ Chapters with a total membership of approximately 


young leaders. The Washington Assoc ia t ion ^ is comprised of ^ Chapters 

with membership of over . We are now in our year of operat;lon 

and^rapidl-y growing. years ago, the* (high school or pos t -seconda ry) 

DECA Program was initiated, they now ve over Chapters.' Although 

we cooperate and have many of the same goals, we operate separately. 

I'm sure you experience the same feeling I do when I think that we, as young 
adults, must assume the responsibility of promoting and preserving our greatest 
possessJ.on. . , The American Way of\.ife. This way of life, with all of^its^many 
opportunities for young people, could not be possible without an economic system 
based on free, competitive enterprise. . *^ 

] 

As youi: Chapter Officer, I would ^ike to call to your attention the four 
points of the DECA Diamond, They represent Vocational Understanding, Civic Con^ 
sciousrress. Social Intelligence and Leadership Development. In discussing thefe^, 
I would like to point out that it is not the policy of fetional DECA and the SV^^ 
Association to dictate what Chapters should do, but rather to assist their efforts 
by suggesting and motivating through examples of sound education activities. Let 
me mention a few. DECA attempts to promote Vocational Understanding through its 
publications of The DECA DISTRIBUTOR and W-DECA Reporter. The DECA DISTRIBUTOR is . 
the only publication on the National level devoted exclusively to DECA. It offers 
many suggestions for prof ess i"6na 1 ' improvement and shows proof of the. success of the 
DE Program of instruction by its Success Stories. The W-DECA Reporter provides in- 
formation to keep you abreast on s ta te assoc ia t ion and chapter acUiivities. Civic 
Consciousness is encouraged by suggesting participation in activities such as the 
Individual and Chapter Marketing Improvement Projects. This\^re^tes an awareness 
of the problems of a community and affords an opportunity to make suggestions for 
improvement. School betterment projects call attention to the Social Intelligence 
required for success. National DECA Month promotion, which was conducted through- 
out Washington and the United States last M^irch, is an excellent example of efforts 
in this direction. In helping to further Leadership Development, we recogt|4ze the 
•importance and value of working with others. We hold a State Leadership Conference 
to recognize outstanding students from each chapter and to inspire by example. La's t 
year over . members entered competitive eventS. 

The success of our state program comes from interested individuals. And from 
the enthu$iasm and interest I have seen here from de\jegates, advisors, educators, 
and business people, DECA will continue to provide the necessary leadership in this 
great youth program--the likes of which is possible only in a free world. 
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In' closing, may I'relate'td you a s-tory tliat was passed on to me last 
/ year that I think oi^ every day. It seems that in, a certain Indian village 
there was a wise old man who prpvided a great deal of leadership and words 
of wisdom for the members of his tribe. And in this tribe there were two 
young braves who tried many ways to prove ^he old man wrong and nj^e fun 
of him. One day one of the young braves said to the other, "I know a way 
we can prove him wrong.. We will take a bird and place it in our hands §o 
the old man cannot see.. We will go t,o him and ask him if th^e bird is 
dead or /^live.. If he says the bird- is alive, we will crush it with our 
ha lids a/d let it fall to the ground. If he says the bird is dead, we^ will 
open oijr harlds and let it fly away.'' The other brave agreed that this 
certainly Was* a foolproof way of proving the old man wrong. 

f 

So the young braves, got a bird and went to tlie old man and one of 
them said, "Old man, I have a bird in my hand and if you are so smart, 
tell us if the bird is dead or, alive. The old man thought and remained 
silent for a long time and 'then he said, '"You hold the answer to that 
question in your hands." Yes^ my friends, you' and I hold in our hands 
the answer to the success' or failure of our American Way of Life. 

Thanks again for letting me be a part of your program. 

SPEECH . ' * 

Mr. Chairman, Honored Guests, Ladies and (ieritlemen: 

( • • ' 

In order to understand tully the ^outh organization which I represent, 
^ it should first be made clear that we represent a phase of education 
Distributive Edu(!:ation to be specific. Distributive Education, usually 
referred to as DE , is one of the areas of vocational educa t ion 'and is coa- 
ducted in over " puM ic schools across tlie United States and its 

tur r i t or ies . 

Distributive Education identifies a program of instruction which 
teaches, market ing and distribution. It -is faken as an elective 'subject. 
It requires class time for school instruction, and a laboratory period 
which is spent away from the school campus where sOndents ga in" marke t ing 
experience in the business establ ishments • of their communit'y. 

T am a Chapter Officer of the Chapter, of W-DECA , an 

affiliation o.f DKCA or Distributive Education Clubs of America. This is., the 

.posL :iii;h school division having Chapters and over V 

(neml.ers. years ago a state high school DECA associatio;! was 

formed.- Thev h^ave over Chapters in Lheir association. We 

cooperate arid have manv of the same glials buL do operate separately. 

i^erhaps you are familiar with our sister vocational education organi- 
zations: (1) tlie Future Farmers of America, representing vocational agri- 
culture: (2) the Future home-makers of America, representing home Economics, 
and (3)" tlie '/ocational Tndustrial Clubs of America, represen r i n;; trade ahd 
technical education.". A like comparison can now' be made. The Distributive 
\.^. Educal'ion Cluns of America, usually referred to DECA, represents voca- 
tional Distributive liducation. . 

Q ^ DECA is designed to develop fuiiure leaders for marketing; and di^'triini^ 

^jC tio.n. We liave two main purposes: (1) to develop' a respect lor education 
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in marketing which will contribute to vocational competence, and (2) lo 
promote understanding and -appreciation for the responsibilities of ciLizen- 
sHip in ourtfree, competitive society. 

DllCA is organized on a local, -siaie and national basis. Our individ- 
ual members comprise a local Chapter, local Chapters comprise a^^State 
Association and ,our St§te Associations volunta^rily support a national 
Program of Youth Activity: Distributive Education i-s taught in every 
state and territory of the United States, and DECA Chapters are located 
ia 50 states, Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. I 

According to the U. S. Department of Commerce, more than 54% of all 
persons employed are engaged in some form of distribution. We know that 
production alone will not satisfy o^r dependence on goods and services, 
that these goods and services must have ways and means of reaching the 
consumer. 

* This, then, is where DE enters the picture. To IsustainNour position 
of world leadership, together with freedom enjoyed by this nation, effec- 
tive merchandising of goods and services becomes a vital necessity. We . 
are in great need of leaders in this age of marketing, and it wds in thi^ 

concept that DECA was born not too many years ago. 

i ■ " ■ ^ 

Our Program-^of Youth Activity is deigned to a t tirac t *capab l,e young 
people 'to marketing and distribution as a "career. It is the only youth 
organization in existence whioJi operates in the public schools with this 
stated purpose. Our youth activil^y program is centered around the four 
points of our d iamond- shaped^emb lem symbolizing (1) Vocational Understand- V 
ing, (2) . Civic ^onsci^usrvess , (3) Social Intelligence and (4) Leadership 
Development , % - - 

Are these four areas important to today's business world? 'Over 60 
of our giant ed)t".pora t ions are making financial investments in this youtVi 
movement to insure i t s -de ve lopme n t . *-In addition, 35 major oil co.mpanies 
have appointed a DE Coordinator within their own company, while many trade 
Associations representing business are lending active support. Projects 
'of DECA Chapters which contribute to the economic well being of their 
communities are attracting more and more attention from leOers in business 
and industry. .He have every reason- to believe it will coj/tijnue. 

This then,. is DECA--public school activity designed to develop future 
Leaders for marketing and distribution. I appreciate your invitation to . ' 
make this brief appearance. On behalf of the student members of DECA, 
please accept our best wishes for a most su^ccessful program. ^* 

Thank you . : ' - 
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POINTERS ON EFFECTIVE SPEECH WRITING . 

It Before you^write your speech, learn a little bit about your a^udience^ 
In this way, »you can anticipat-e the infojrmation they will be 
interested in having. 

2. Make available sotn^ pass-out material for your audience to, pass cm^ to ^ 
tlieir friends, if it has value.* Do not pass out material just to be 

^passing out materials. It is suggested that the brochure "DECA - 
What It Is, What It Does" be used whenever possible. 

3. Know your subject well, so that you can speak with authority. 

... - ^ -t" ' ' ^' " > ^ - 

4. Come to the point with what you have to say, yet get the message 
across to your audience. 

' . - - ^ ■ / 

5. Use an easy-to-follow outline, including a good beginning and ending. 

6. Some of the best speeches are written in- a short time when you know 
your subject well and can sit down and jot it out. ' It is not necessary 
to work hard, and long on a gooc^ speech the most important factor 

is to know your subject . 

7. Irvine's. Cobb once said, "No speech can be entirely bad if it is 
brief enough 1" • - * ^ 

• 8. >5ake your speech interesting! How can thisifbe done? Use plenty of 
exa^nples and exhibits . / * - 

• 9. . Put a touch of humor in your speech, if you have a flair for it^. 

A long, dull speech has' a tendency to make the audience's attention 
drift. A* touch, of humor brings the aud ience ' s *a t tent ion back to 
the speech. However, da not attempt to be out-and-out "funny." By 
, this we mean, do NCJ^^ tell "funny" jokes- Not everyone can put jokes 
across. 


POINTERS ON GOOD SPEECH MAKINt 

1. Know vour subject ve^H- 

X . *• 

2. Be relaxed this wij>l relax your audience. 

/ . - 

3, Speak directly to -your audience as though you are carrying on a 

personal conversation with a good friend. <^ 

4, /^DON'T make distracting motions or disphiV^ distracting mannerisms. 


5. If you have^^enthusiasm, the audience is almost certain to catch it, 
.6. Don't. READ your speec\i. 

7. L'se language they will understand. * Tliey are there in the first place 
because they want to know something about your subject, therefore, l.n' 
coucise and inform^itive so they" can easily grasp your message. 
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8. Djp NOT make personal references to your own accomplishments . They do 
' * not want to hear abolit 'YOU, ' ' ' * ' 

9. Be prepared to speak a 1 ittle , longer if called upon. 

rO^. Memorize your endings--if you- don't, you won't be able to sit down. 

11. close your speech with a happy ending, or ask for action on 'the 
part of your audience. 

After your speech, rewrite your material and put it in your speech fjle 
^ so that at a moment's notice you are prepared 'to give a new speech. Build 
your file' with ideas you may have' from time to time, unusual happenings, 
good stories you hear, newspap^er publicity, magazine publicity, notes from 
TV and radio shows you have . viewed, the personal comments from the b)usiness, 
peop'le' you contact everyday, . " * ' 


VISUAL 
COMMUNICATION 


\ 
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, • . , . VISUAL COMMUNICATION 

'* . \ 

■ . '\ ' ■ ■ \ 

\ > 0 \ . t 

Man's success on earth has b'een related to his ability to communica^te'. 
Anifeals have :hanged to suit their environment, but man has changed his en- 
vironment to 3uit his special needs. /These changes have t^een possible because 
of his ability to communicate ideas~'^-"RemO've the ability to communicate id.eas 
and our civilization wou Id ^erisji . * ' 

We all know that ideas are transmitted through seiSsory experiences; sighC, 
'sound, taste, smell, and toucfi . Hany forget however that 90 percent, more or ^ 
less, of^-^ the Ideas thpt man communica tefe ^are througTi visual sensory comraunica- 
-^t ion techjiiqu*;s. ^ ' ' / 

Leadership is in a. large measure the ability to- generate ideas 

Leadership 'is. the ability to communicate ideas 

Leadership requires communication skills 

Leadership with real impact demands visual ^lomniynicatioo skills 

Visual- pi esen ta t ions include symbolic materials such %s words, figures, 
and graphs, ard pi<:torial materials such as pictures and drawings. Pictorial 
materials are the most realistic and the most effective. Good visual presen^a^ 
tions depend f»n: ^ ^ - . , 

1. presenting one idea at a time if'. 

2. reducing each idea to \its essential features . 

3. using a well organized '^layout and desigh,''and 

*• * ' ' 

4. -'making i t vis ib le - to al 1 of the audience - 

HOW TO USE AND EVALUATE ^ISUAL MATERIALS - ^ / ^ \ 


Visual ccmmun teat ions devices get the message across, however, the effec 
tiveness ot- tVie presentation depends on how well they are used. 


The leader must use them not ju3t £how them. They must emphasize and 
communicate ir the form of a clear me nta 1 • image the implortant ideas in the 
presentation. • | - 



Tlie visuals should ,compIe^ent ra tj:J^r "than detract from the_ presentation. 
Visual material-s 'that are pporly designed should not be used. If it cani'Vot 
be seen or pead don't use it . 

The room and theK.materials should be checked out ahead of the meeting. 
Be sufre that materials are in order, properly adjusted and ready to go. Have 
a spare lamp for projectors.-* or better still have a spare projector available 

If assistants are ^used have a dry run before the 'meeting, ^atch the heat 
light and ve^n t i la t ion Air out the room ahead of time. If necessary arrange 
chairs* or get extFa. cha ir s . 

A nunvber of speakers are interested in designing and produci^ng visual 
aids. The following list indicates, a f^w criteria for the evaluation of a 
visual aid. ^ 

1. Dofts it explain an abstract^ idea, show a rela t if>nsh ip or 
present a sequence of procedure that xannot be clarified 
without it? * . 

2, Is itilarge enough to be clearlv visible t^ everybody in ► 
the group? ~ " 


3. IS the lettering large, and bold to ^void eyestrain from > 
any point in the room? . \ 

4. Is th^ amount of lettering limited to terminology within 
the comprehension of the audience? 

« '' 

5. Are the im^fertant parts accentuated by' the use of color, and 
does the emphasis on the essential parts enhance the value 
of the aid? 

6. Is it constructed of good materials; will it stand constant 
usage? * . 

1. Does it show evidence of good workmanship; is „it carefully 
linished in good taste? 

8. Is it portable so that it. can be used in more than one^ 
""^ location? 


THE DKSICN OF -VISUAL^ 


The following information offers suggestions for the design and layovj|t 
ot visua Is. 

The Lavoiit 



The layout is the small scale plan whereby you try a number of sketches o 
scrap papei". Gain layout ideas from magazine and newspaper ad vertisements and 
highway billboards. 


Optical Center 


The optical center is the center of interest. It is at a point slightly 
above^the mathematical center - about two-fifths of the distance from the top 
and equal disj^ance from each side. 



Balance , ' 

' . . "\ 

Formal balance places all elements of the layout or design symmet- 
rically aboyt the vertical center lines . 

. Informal . balance places the elements of the layout on both sides of 
an imaginary fulcrutti placed on the vertical center line. The idea is the 
same as a large and sniall boy ba].anced on a teeter totter. 



Informal 

Balance 


SpacinR 


Most people tpnd to crowd layouts. Be generous with margins. Allow at 
least a space equal to the height of the letters between lines of lettering. 
Dquble space between separate statements and ideas. 


Letter Size ^, • ^ 

1 

The most common .fau 1 1 of visuals is lettering that is too small fofr - 
the audience to read. " - 

The following page provides a ch^rt that will help ^ou determine the ^ 
proper letter size for a visual aid. 

Inch and one-quarter high lettering is the minimum size for mpst lo- 
cations. Larger lettering is deslrabW.^ . / . * 

Cont rast ^ . - 

^The utilization of contrast in the design of a visual increases interest. 
Cpntrast can be achieved through the use df different size letters with larger 
lettering for titl-es, headings and points of emphasis. 

Color sparingly used provides contrast. 

The different sha^e of design elements provides a. contrast. 

Simpl icijty ^ 

Keep the design simp'le. Present only one understandable idea at a time. 
Avoid "bu^y.^' or cJL uttered designs. -.;vx 

Design Accessories . ^ . 

a 

Arrows, stars, lines, and other ornaments caa be used, to add interest and 
give emphasis.^ 


LETTERING METHODS 


A variety of lettering methods are available Jor making visuals. The 
selection of the method varies with ^the type of visual being used and the 
m skill and experience of the person producing the materials. 

Typed Lettering 

Special typewriters with larg^ type can be used for overhead projector;, 
slides. The reg^ular typewriter type size is too small for overhead projector 
slides. Remember it Ihey can't see it -\t is useless, 

Freeliand LetterinjL; 

Freehand lettering is a simple and quick way to letter flip charts. Large 
crayons, felt pens,- Speedball pens and lettering brushes can be used. 

To begiu with use vertical capital letters. With a little practice a 
presentable job. can be done. A section of the classified ads turned sidewa-ys 
makes a i.',ood practice sheet. 

Inch and a quarter is the minimum letter height for most rooms. Use^ 
twice this or two and one-half inch letters for titles, headings, and points 
of emphasis. The abov^, sizes are minimum, use larger sizes if the material 
^ will permit or if i is for a large audience in a large room. ' 
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IF THIS LOOKS LIKE AN EYE ' 
CHART, your 're right, it is. 
However, this chart is de- 
signed to. aid you in deter- 
mining what tan be read rather 
than what cannot be read. 

Here's how it wor^s — The 
next time you make a chart, - 
a flannel board, a project 
board, or other visual aid _ 
that requires labels, hold 
this sheet at the maximum 
distance your audience will 
be* Then select one of the 
sizes of letters that can be, 
read. Remember that type- 
writer capitals are only one- 
eighth inch high and can be 
read at a' ma:y.mum distance 
of only fivjP feet. 


NOTE: Legibility is ciit down 
when colors are used (instead 
of black and white) and when 
•your students have poorer eye- 
sight than you do. It is a 
good rule to select at l>east 
the next larger size letter 
to the minimum size you .can 
^ead at the maximum distance 
just to make, sure > 


Lettering Guides 


Lettering guides can be ^sed for lettering all of the visual materials 
discussed. They come in a variety of sizes and require a minimum amount of • 
practice to achieve professional results. 

Although colors are available with these guides black (india ink) is 
the most practical medium. 

n 

Centering lines of lettering can be accomplished by lettering the line 
on a separate strip of paper and using this line as a guide line above bhe 
desired location of the permanent line. The same effect can be accomplished 
on hard charts by lettering on a strip of cardboard and gluing the line in- 
position on the poste'r board -chart. 

- Cold Type • * ^ 

A number of manufacturers produce sheets of pressure sensitive letters, 
ornaments, and shading material. This material is called ,co^ld type. These. / 
materials can be used to prepare transparency masters but"" be sure to" select 
heat resistant materials or the adhesive might come lo6se during the printing. 

.A small kitchen spoon makes an excellent burnishing tool to press cold 
type in place. * 

The problem of ccpitering and spacing lines of lettering on the master can 
be simplified by placing the lettering on ^^strips of acetate and then fastening 
the strips in place on the master with "Scotch Magic Transparent Tape'*. Other 
clear tape may show on the printed transparency. 

Cold type in large sizes can be used for charts but the cost is high com- 
pared to other lettering methods. ' 

Cardboard Letters 

A large variety of pre-cut cardboard letters is available through most 
supply houses. However » satisfactory letters can be traced from a pattern 
and cut from colored paper such as construction paper or cover stock. 

Cardbqflrd or paper letters can be pasted in place on hard charts, pinned 
to *f lannel'^oards (use bank pins) or used with spray cans of paint to produce 
interesting reverse lettering' for titles, charts and display lines. 

Although the commerqial letters come white, they can be sprayed any de- 
sirable color. ' 

DRAWINGS 

^ ^ 

Most amateurs shy away from the use of art work such as drawings and ' 
other illustrations in visual presentations. Some people have the ability 
to dio a satisfactory job or freehand drawing but most of us have to rely on 
other devices. 
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Establish a Cli,pping File 

Be on the lookout for useable art work and store it in a clippinv; tile. 

Newspapers, magazines, catalogs and a''d ver L ising material are a source o^ ; 

material. The drawings can be mod i fied copies or enlarged to suit a variety 
of art needs. 

Copying Art Work • " . ^ 

Two useful methods^can be used to copy art work. One is the opaque pro** 
jector method and the other ^is the method of enlarged squares. 

The procedure for the opaque projector is as follows: 

1. Place the art work to be copied in the projector. 

2. Tape 'the chart paper or poster board approxima^^ely in .place 

on a wall. \ 

3. Projei^t the image on the chart material and move tlie projector 
b^ck or forth to adjust the image to the desireti siz;e. 

4. Move the chart material to get tlie image in the desired location. 

5. Trace the image with a' scfft lead pencil. Do riot try to copy/ 
lettering. ^ . \ 

6- Remove the chart material from the wall and ink in the image 

with a suitable medium. ^ ^ 

. \ ■'^ ■ ' ' 

The followiihg p^tocedure is use^ when copying a flrawing by the enlarged 
squares method; ' 

' 1. Pencil a grid'of small squares over the^art work. 

, 2- Determine the degree of enlargement required. • f 

3. Pencil a l.ight lined grtd in*, the location for the drawing 
on the poster board or chart paper. The spacing for the 
lines is determinec^ by the enlargement required. If the 
squares on the original -are, for example, one-fourth inch 
and the copies drawing is to be four times asMal*rge as the 
original, the lines will be spaced one inch apart on the 
chart paper. 


,1 


The intersections of the grid Jines and the drawing gives 
a series of location points to trarts^er the drawing to the 
chafrt.- IJiis methodVis easier than it sounds. 

^ ■ . ,■ ■ . / • 
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SUCGESTlfewS FOR MAKING FLIP CHARTS 

Flip charts are an effective means of presenting information in the 
form of drawings and pictures or symbols such as words, figures, graphs, or 
diagrams. • ' - 

Flip Charts can be used to: 

1. Present an outline of a talk 

2. Outline a preview of a film or'set of slides 
3- Visualize abstract ideas 

4. , 'Present (drawings ofv objects too smafl to see, reducea drawings 

of objects too large to get into a room such as shop plans 

5. Present step-by-step procedure in doing a job ^ 
A well planned set o^ flip. charts should include: 

1. A blank cover sheet ■ ^ 

2. A titte chart ■ ' ^ 

3. "An introduction or outline chart 

4. Detail charts - ♦ . 
\5. An end chart 

6. *A method of displaying and storing the set\of charts 
Points to remember when using flip charts: 

1. Use an adequat^size (30 x 40 is a good standard size) 

2. Have them accessible for the time you need them 
3.. Have tfiei^j^ in the right order 

4. Keep the title chart covered witiua blank chart until the 
charts are to be Jnsed 

5. Display tiiem onl/ while theiy -are being used 

> S 

6. Use .them - not merely show them 


7. Use them if appropriate to supplement other visuals 


The best materials for flip charts include papers and cloth durable 
enou^^h Lo stand constant use and long storage. *Some materials become 
brittle with age. "(tood temporary charts can be made of wrapping paper or 

newsprint. The following is a list of . chart materials: 

f 
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1. Wrapping paper ' ' . 

2. Sign writer's bond (it comes in- colors and is durable) 

3. Sign painter's cloth . :* 

4. Newsprint 

5. Window shade paper and cloth 

6. ^ Shelf paper (chetk it to see that it will tak6 ink) 

Chart materials that can be used for lettering and coloring: ^^„, . 

1. Lumber making crayons (get the kind that will write on paper) 

2. India Ink 

3. Poster paints '(Speedball ink will work in pens or with a bru§h) , 

4. Pastels (if sprayed with a fixative) 

5 . Spray paint cans _ ^ 

6. Chart tape cao ^e usfed to make a line or spot of color 

A variely of lettering devices can be used. The fallowing list will be 
found useful: 

1. Freehand letterihg with felt-t*j^e pens, crayon, Speedball pens, 
or lettering brushes ^ 

2. Wrico lettering guides ^ 

3. Outline letters made by tracing around cardboard letters 

4. Cut-out letters pasted to the chart 

b 

4 *■ 

* 

SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING FLANNEL .BOARD DISI^LAYS 

A flannel board, easel, and some flannel board displays can make 
presentations more attractive and effective. When properly pl<i.nned they 
increase communication because thfey: 

1. Focas attention on the presentation and leader 

2. Add novelty to the presentation 

3. 'Present ideas and information through a developmental approach 

• W i ■ * , 

. 4. Provide illustrations 

, / 

In addition to the regular flannel board presentation, flannel boards 
can be used for a variety of things siach^as: 
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1. A flip chart holder 

2. A substitute chalkboard 

3. A place to display posters and photographs 

4. A portable bulletin board 

N 

5. A method of holding and displaying objects during a presentation 

6. A place to posL dnnouncements 

7. A place to exhibit small projects 

A properlv developed flannel board display should: ' 

1. Have a title ' 

2. Present only one idea at a time ■ .itd^^ 

3. Utilize a step-by-step approach 

Flannel board presentations should -be constructed an such a manner that 
they will be durable, simple to use and attractive. Use fi heavy quality 
illustration board backed up with a medium to heavy sandpaper.- Fifty to 
seventy- five percent of the back of th^ display should be covered with sand- 
paper. Use a glue thac will not warp the illustration board and store the ' 
display flat until the glue dries. Contact cement is ideal. 

Plan^ care fu 1 ly . Avoic^. small pieces that are hard to handle. Use color 
but keep the color scheme simple. ^ , ^ 

IV/o important factors in the use of flannel board displays are to: 

,1. Store the materials flat so that they will not varp 

2. Be sure that the tnaterials are in the right order before making a 
presentation 


The Thermo fa;c Process 

Thermofax slide making materials can be used tb produce slides, on the 
rher.mota:< copying machine directly from written, typed, drawn, or printed 
copy in jugta few seconds. Illustrations or tables from a book or magazine 
page can be copied on a slid^ for classroom use. Unwanted details on the 
original can be masked out on-^ ttie copy with a sheet of paper so that it will 
not appear on the sL,ide. ^ 

The advantages of this process are: ^ 

1 . ^ No special training is needed to operate the equipment 

.2. Hie material ^ not light sensitive. The process can be 
carried out in a lighted room 

3. The supplies will not deteriorate with age ** 
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4, The process requires no chjemicals or solutions, 

■ r ^ 

5, Transparencies are r^dy xaEj) immediate projections. 

It should be pointed out that some copy such as lines drawn with ball- 
point pens and adhesive letters and symbols will not reproduce by the process. 

The following are illustrations which may be used with the Thermofax 
Process t^^^nake transparencies. They may also be used to make a flip chart 
flannel board presentation, and/or buHfetin board display. ' 

;? 

NOTE: Information on visual aids is from Clifford Dobson s presenTfttion 
entitled "Visual Communication; An Effective Leadership Tool." 
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DISTRIBUTIVE 

EDUCATION 

'TRAINING FOR 
CAREERS IN DISTRIBUTION" 
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HOW does the 
D]E program work? 

On the job 



< 


Qualified high school or junior college stu- 
dents work part time and receive on-the-jobv. 
instruction in an approved distribution oc- 

cupation — a minimum of hours a week, 

major portion of whic^ is during the normal 
school d^y— at l^eginner's pay. 


In the classroom 

I 



During school hours students enroll in one 
or more DE classes in which they receive 
group instruction in general marketing and^ 
distribution and individual instruction in spe- 
cific areas such- as ready-to-wear, shoes, 
credit, advertising, display, personnel,' etc. 


Day in Sc hool. 

1 -stHopL- r 



► Merchandise inf-orma^tion 
' Salesmanship 

► Store operation ' 

► Advertising;^ 
* Display 

► Economics of Distribution 
►\Baying 

^^J/['anagement principles . 


• ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

• EXPERIENCE WITH . . , 
SUPERVISED INSTRUCTION 


* < 
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MERCHANTIIX 
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Vi Day in ^ Business 
Establishment. 


What 



are 
covered 


in a 
typical 



program? 


ALL STUDENTS 

Marketing functions \ 
Selling 
Pricing 
Buying . 

Factors affecting marketing 

Advertising 
Visual meijchandising 
' Customer Services 
Personnel 


Financial maiHk^ting 
Capital 
Credit 
h ' R^ords . 


Economics 

Organization of distributive 

functions 
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INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 

s 

Product knowledge 

Textiles 
Shoes 
Hardware 
Et cetera 

Business procedures 

Service station 
Super market 
Restaurant 
General merchandise 
Et cetera 

Preparation for job 
assignmpits 

Social Skills 

Customer relations 
Employee* relations 



^ Introduce students to field of 
distribution & marketing. 

^ Aid in improving the techniques 
of distribution 

Make students aware of varied 
opportunities in distribution. 


For what types of 
business do DE 



General merchandise stores 

Restaurants 
Service stations 
Automotive dealers 
Specialty stores 
^ Grocery and i^eat markets 
^Warehouse wholesalers 
Manufacturers' sales^jobbers 
Agents and brokers 

Insurance 
Advertising 
Hotel and motel 
Real estate 
Transportation 
Specialty service store 

Banking 
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DECA Membership Growth Record 
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School 
Year 


1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 


^mbership 


r 


15,235 
17,213 
19,122 
22,183 
24,939 
29,885 
36,889 
47,359 
59,260 
72,426 



'% Gain 


12% 
13% 
13% 
16% 
12% 
20% 
27% 
28% 
25% 
22% 
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DECA Membership Growth Record 


School 
Year 


1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 


Membership 


19,122 
22,183 
24,939 
29,885 
36,889 
47,359 
59,260 
72,426 
83,783 
97,931 


% Gain 


13% 
16% 

12% 
20% 
27% 
28% 
25% 
22% 
•16% 
17% 
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Projected DECA Membership Growth 


(Through School Year 1975-1976) 

v' 

School 
Yoar 

Lowact /Vnnujl 

Growth Rate 
Past 10 Yean 

AvArjas Annujl 

Growth Rate 
Past 10 Years 

Average Annual 
Growth Rate 
Pact 5* Years 


12.2% 

18.8% 

24.4% 

1967-68 

81,000 

86,000 

95,000 

1968-69 

91,000 

102,000 

121,000 





* 1969-70 

102,000 

121,000 

150,000 

1970-71 

114,000 

144,000 

. 185,000 

1971-72 

128,000 

171,000 

240,000 

1972-73 

143,000 

203,000 

300,000 

1973-74 

160,000 

242,000 

375,000 

** 1974-75 

179,000 

287,000 

465,000 

1975-76 

r 

201,000 

341,000 

575,000 

« 



* USOE 277,500" (30% 

of 925,000) 


^^^^^^^^ 

-± 

" USOE 405,000 (30% 

of 1,350,000) 


DECA Membership Projections 

Estimated 
School Year 
Projectioits 

13.1% 
Lowest Annual 
« Growth Rate 
Past 10 Years 

19.6% 
'Average T^nnual . 
Growth Rate 
Past 10 Years 

\ 

1969-70 

111,000 

117,208 

1970-71 

1 25,430 

/ 140,181 

< 

1971-72 

141^,861 . 

167,656 

1972-73 

160,445 

200,517 

1973-74 

181,463 

239,^18^^^^^ 

1974-75 

205,235 

286,515 

1975-76 

232,123 

342,673 

1976-77 

262,531 

409,837 

1977-78 

296,923 

490,165 

1978-79 

335,8-20 

578,137 

1979-80 

^^ 379,812 

691,452 
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Projected DECA Membership Growth 

(Through ScKooi Year 1976) 


Lowest Annual Growth Rate 
Past 10 Years 

Average Annuai Growth Rate 
Past 10 Years 

Average Annuai Growth Rate 
Past 5 Years, 


360.000 


340.000 


320,000 


300.000 


2S0.0OO 


260,000 


240,000 


220,000 


200.000 


180.000 


160,000 


140,000 


120.000 


100.000 


B0.00O 


60.000 


40.000 


20, 
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DECA lACOME SUMMARY 



^ MISCELLANEOUS 


' O N S 


STUDENT DUES 
$110,000 

REGlSTRATIpNT 
- $81,000 

ROYALTIES 
$32,000 

ADVERTISING & EXHIBITS 
$30,000 

MISCELLANEOUS • 
$2,500 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


GENERAL 
$55,000 

SPECIAL 
$32,500 

SCHOLARSHIP 
$27,500 

DIAMOND CLUBS 
$3,500 


\ TOTAL rNGOME $374,000 


DECA £XPENSE SUMMARY 


STAFF EXPENSE 


STAFF EXPENSE 
$1 1 2,300 .. 

OFFICE EXPENSE 
$21,200 

RENT EXPENSE 
$13,500 

COMMUNICATIONS 
$11,500 


CONFERENCE 
$87,500 

AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIP 
$35,000 

PUBLICATIONS 
$51,500 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 
$41,500 


TOTAL EXPENSE $374,0Qp 


CHALLENGES 



/ 
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Organization 

• Project 

• Co-op 

a 

• Post Secondary 

• Alujmni 

• Professional 

• Collegiate . 



Conferences 

• Format of NLC 

• Divisional Meetings 

• Financing— Fe^s 

• Location 

• NLC Exhibits 

• Training Conferences 

) 



Communications 

• PublicBtions 

• Public Information 

• Public Relations 

• Other Media 

• Promotional Brochures 
^« Chapter and State Aids 



. - -//So 


Program Development 

■s 

• Awards Expansion 

• Scholarships 

• Full Time Advisors 

K 

• National Staffing 

• DE CA Headquarters 

' ' ' • • - / ~- 

• Membership Potential 


Finances 

• Diamond Clubs 

V 

• Advertising 

• Exhibits 

• Donoirs 


BfST copy /ttMOMU 


MARCH 


IS 


NATIONAL DEC A MONTH 



NATIONAL DECA MONTH 


The month of March is NATIONAL DECA MONTH. 


This annual observance provides another opportunity 
for you to highlight the Distributive Education program and 
DECA Chapter activities in your school and community. Dis- 
tributive Education and DECA annually provide thousands of 
future leaders for marketing and distribution. OJ^ervance 
in your community of NAT I ON^^ DECA MONTH is another avenue 
of communication in telliVig of the important contribution 
this program is making to the local, state and national 
economy. 

The following NATIONAL DECA MONTH promot ional materials 
are provided to assist your efforts in promoting this im- 
portant occasion. Through effective planning and the use 
of the materials provided, NATIONAL DECA MONTH in your 
schooj. and community wfll be an important part of your 


cessful NATIONAL DECA MONTH observance. SO START EARLY IN 
THE SCHOOL YEAR. 


Chapter's Program of ij^c-t ivi t ie^ 



Remember 


it take s advance planning for a sue- 


% 
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. -SUa'ESTED CHAPTKR ACTIVITIES 

IN-SCHOOL PROGRAM | > - ' 

1. Participate in your school assembly program and speak on DE and' DECA. 

2. Provide speakers to participate in classroom and/or chapter meetings. 

3. Put up a DECA Month display in your school. 

. 4.- Have members dress in good business fashion during the month and , 
wear DECA blazers. 

5. Send out a DECA MontV. announcement to all teachefs and >^dmin is tra tors 
at your school. ^ - * 

6. Have your high school principal or college president sign ^ school^ 
proclamation declaring DECA Month. 

IN-STORE ACTIVITIES 


1. Set up tour programs for students and adult groups. 

2. Set up windov and in-store displays at your training station pro- 
moting DECA Month. 

3. Wear your *"^Ask Me About DECA" button. 

4. Distribute "Cooperating Firm" signs to employer-training sponsors. 

5. Obtain readerboard space from your ^'emp loyer to promote DECA Month. 

COMMUNITV ACTIVITIES 

^1, Set up a special meeting of lunclieon with members of your local 

Chamber of Commerce and have a panel discussion centered around DECA, 

2. Write letters to people in your community telling them about "^your 
DE activities and plans for DECA Month. 

3. Distribute 'T)ECA - What It Is , What It Does." 

^ 4. Obtain a DECA Month Proclamation from the mayor iof your community. 

5. Obtain readerboard and billboard spa^i^»from business organizations'^ 
in the community, other than employers^ ^ 

6. Distri^bute "DECA Month Posters." « 

• - -N 

,^ 7. Have^local res tauran^t & and cafeteria^ use DECA Place Mats during 
t h e Mo n t h . 


8. Pass out DECA Bumper Str^ips 
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9. Speak aL civic and service cliih meetings and lelf Lhe members 
about Distributive Educa Lion/^and DECA, 


PUBLICITY STOR'IES FOR NEWSPAPERS » 

1. Story annouttcing the appointment of your local chairman for National 
DECA Month. \ 

2. Story calling^*Bttention to DECA Month and local events comjnemora t ing 
theobservance. ^ 

3. Picture of Governor) or Mayor signing proclamation and story about 
what the proclamation states. 

\ 

4. Story reviewing history and accompl ishments of your Chapter since 
it was organized. \ ■ ' 

5. Story built around Chapter's current program of work. 

a. Officers and commi t tee rhairmen , / 

b . Number of members 

» c. Present activities ^ ^ 

^ d. Plans for the rest of* the year 

6. ^Features about members at their training stations, witli pictures. 

7. Successstories of past chapt^f members. 

SUGGESTED PROfRAM IDEAS FOR RADIO AND TV ^ 

There are_S^o types of air time to consider in planning radio and tele- 
vision publicity. \' One is sponsored time, when air time is ^paid for; the 
second is publ ic sdrvic e time, which the station provides free. 

Public service announcements and program time MUST be on behalf of non- N 
prafit organiza t i\3ns . You will want to keep this in mind as you develop 
ideas to present to your local stations in your effort to publicize 
National DECA Month. Public service time gives you an opportunity to 
stress the education values in Distributive Education. Spot announce- ' 
ments, interviews with educators, interviews with DECA Chapter groups 
involved in a project of general public interest are poss ibil it ie*s you 
may want to pursue. 

TIfe ideas below ^are suggestive of the kinds of air publicity available. 
Determine which are .most successful in your locality, what sort of 
If' air programs are popular in your town, and then tailor vour suggestions 
to fit. local rv^e d s . ^ * v 

1. Radio interview shows . Teen-age, adult, women's programs. Listen 
to the -shows, key your suggestions to them. ^Suggest students. DE 
Supervisors or others who can Lell what local students are accom- 
plishing through their education, chapter and work progr^fns . 
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2. Feature shows . Does a local DECA Chapter have a project that 

m 'would interest a wide segment of your community? (Is the down- 
town business section being studied for ways to increase business, 
*solve parking problems, improve display are^s?) Look for subjects^ 
that will interest many people^of all ages, then present a care- 
ful outline of how you think bne , or several DECA members could' 
discuss this with a station "personality" to tell listeners what 
DEQA is doing for the communit)^. ^ ^ 

3. Spotl ight individuals . Do you have a DECA scholarship winner 

in your town? Be sure he or she is given a special* news "spot-^ 
light" sometime during DECA week. Try to arrange interviews by 
a local TV or radio newsman. THis may have to be - taped in ad- 
vance, to be run sometime during- National' DECA Montb- ' 

4. Interview local leader . Suggest that the local Chamber of Com- 
merce president interview the local DECA Chapter president on 
radio or TV. Subjects discussed cOuld range from what is taught 
in DE at local schools, to how local merchants are looking to DE 
for future business leaders of the community-, 

5. Sponsored ^hows . If local DE employers sponsor^adio or TV pro- 
grams on home town, stations, suggest they salute National DECA 
Month on their commercials the month of March. If you suggest 
this, be sure yQu're ready to sup^y th§ details their advertising 
department may need to prepare its copy. Be prepared, you may 
find that they will als.o ask for data on number of DE students 
in local schools, how many DE students are employed locally (by 
their -firm and others) and how many DE-trained stiadents have 
followed into full-time careers in marketing and distribution 
in your town , j 


DON'T FORGET TO SEND OR PRESENT CERTIFICATES OF APPRECIATION TO THOSE 
INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS WHO GIVE OF THEIR TIME AND EFFORT I^^ 
HELPING YOU AND YOUR CHAPTER IN PROMOTING DECA MOimi. , 
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WASHINGTON ASSdC 1 AT [ 


^ l)lSTRLlUlTr\/K I'lDUCATION CLUUS OF AMKRICA (W-PKCA ) 


' FACT SUEKT 


WHAT IS DECA? 


The, only national youth organization ofierating through the public schools 
o^f the nation to attract young people to careers in marketing^and distribu- 
on. 


WHO ARE ITS MEMBERS? " 

Students enrolled in the Distributive Education instruVtiona*l prograpi. 

HOW DOES IT WORK? . ' "Vi . ' • 

By encouraging free enterprise and economic awareness* through individual 
and group activities, Studies in Marketi^ng Projects, Creative Marketing 
Projects, and exposure to successful business leaders. 

WHAT IS ITS PURPOSE? .. . 

To ^develop future leaders for marketing and distribution. 

WHAT ARE ITS COALS? 

To develop a respect for education in marketing and distribution which 
will contribute^ to vocational competence, and to promote unders tand in"^ 
and appreciation for the responsibilities of citizenship in our free,', 
competitive enterprise system. 

THROL/CH WHAT METHODS? 


A) Encourages civic respons ib i 1 i t \ . through professional conferences, * 
CliapLer activities, school impr oveme n t r pro j ec t s and support of com- 

'munat*y acLiviLies. 

B) MainLains a series of compeLiLive projects and activities, all de- 
sig[ied Lo sLimulaLe and motivate classroom interest, career encourage- 
ment and vocational competence. 

C) Recognizes ^nd awards student members for outstanding accompl i siime n t 
in compe't^i t ion with other members. 

D) Maintains its own Scholarship Loan Program to assist and encourage 
its members toward higher educat ion . 

HOW IS IT MAINTAINED? ■ ' 1 


DECA pays its own wa^ . Its National Headquarters and* staff are maintained 
etUirely by student duesT^nd other internal income.- All funds -^contributed 
are used directly for student benefit through the following Program of 
Youth Activity: 

\. ■ Awards and Recognition • 

^ Leadership Conferences 

O ^ ' Program Development 

EI\IC Public Information 


t Leadership Development 

^ ^ ' • ^ Sc^iolarship Loans - * 

HOW HAS IT GROWN? -* ■ 

DECA had Its beginning j.n 1947 .with only 800 students in 17 charter 
states. By 1969/it had grown to over 100,000 students in 50 states, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

DECA FUNCTIONAL GROUP^ AND FEATURES 

DECA, INC , 

Legal identity of adult group responsible for the youth program of 
DECA. Chartered in 1946. Meets annually. 

4 ■ ■ 

DECA 

Term used in referring to the student youth organization: local, 
state or national. »^ * 

THE DECA FOUNDATION 

Created to assist and encourage DECA m^bers to continue career 
study in marketing and ribution. \ 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Members of DECA, Inc., ^elected to establish policy for national 
DECA and The pECA Foundation. ^ 

NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD ' ' 

' Representatives from organizations contributing financial support 

y - to The DECA Foundation. Serve^in advisory capacity to Directors. 

Meets as -necessary ^ , 

NATIONAL LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 

^ Annual climax of year's- DECA activity. Purposes : To recognize out- 
standing individual ability and classroom achievement; inspire 
individual and group leadership. Approved by National Association 
of Secondary School Principals.^ 

i ' 

NATIONAL DELEGATES ' ' ^ . 

Student representatives selected by states to conduct the officials 
business of thje student ^ lubf^or^ganization . National officers are 
elected by and from these delegates. 

. CONTESTS AND AWARDS 

One phase of the National Leadership Conference. All contests serve 
to enhance DE instruction. ^ 

figCA HEADQUARTERS 

^ . Headq.uarters of the ^Washington Association of DECA are located at 
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P. 0. Box 248, Olympia, Washington 98501. ' 
NATIONAL DECA MONTH 

WHEN ^ ' 


March 1-31 
PURPOSE 


To call attention to the Distributive Education Program, to en- 
hance the educational facilities of the school and to highlight 
the activities of DECA. 
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ARKITINa AND DttTRItUTiON 


PROCLAMATION 


iWHGREAS^ The tnarketlng and distribution of g^ds and services 
ar^ essential to the well-being of the citizens of this City, and 

WHEREAS, Distributive Education students of our community are 
engaged in these vital tasks through part-tima, on-the-job training 
in retailing, wholesaling and. service businessesi and 

WHEREAS, These young men and woman are members of the DISJRIBU- 
TIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA, Y 

NOiv, THEREFORE, I, t - t Mayor of 

the City of \ ' pro^rUim March 1-31, 


, As DECA MONTH in 


this occasion to th^ cit^izens of our City. \ 


and comQiand 


Dated this 


day q|f 


(signed) 


, A. D. 


Mayor 
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(Suggested Announcement)' 


it's coming , , , , . 

)ECA MONTH - - MARCH 1-31 


it ' s proclaimed 
• By 


(name of person or persons issuing school proclamation) 


and 


Students and- faculty members are urged to join with DIS" 
TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION students of this school / members of 
the DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION (JLUBS OF AMERICA, in this 
Special observanQe, ' ' V 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION .students are beginnitig' careers in 
the field of marketing and distribution, essential to our 
economy and our way of life. 


Chapter President 


Division Chairman 
or 

Department Head^ 


ChapteY Advisor 


^igh School Principal 
or 

College President 
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^ WHEREAS, This school is concerned with the education and 

training of students for productive, satisfying careers, and 

WHEREAS, Distributive Education students of this school 
are engaged in the essential tasks of providing goods and 
services to the consumers of this community, and 


WHEREAS, These students, members of the DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION CLUBS OE AMERICA, have chosen to pursue careers in 
the fields of marketing and distribution. 


4 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, 


in the City of 


of 


, hereby proclaim MARCH 1t31, 


, to be 


DECA MONTH and encourage students and faculty members to 
observe this event in an appropriate manner. 


J 


Dated this 


day of 


., A. D. 


(Signed)_ 


FROM: (Name) 


(Name of DECA Chapter) 
(Addres s) 


(City, StaceQ 


FOR RELEASE: (Day, Date) 


Phone : 


(Ful 1 name ) , a Distributive Education stxident at (name of school ) , 
has been named chairman of National DECA Month in (riame of city ) , 
March 1-31. ' ^ 

Y • ^ 

National DECA Month honors the Distributive Education Clubs ot 

'America, the 'only national youth organization operating through public 

r 

schools to attract young people to careers in marketing and distribution. 

> ' 

(Last name of chairman ) said . the purpose of the observance is to > 
point out the many and varied careers available within the field of 
merchandise distribution. Special programs will be conducted during the 

■ ■ k 

month by members of the (name of DECA Chapter ^ at schools and service 
club meetings. 

The ( name of Chapter ) conducts a continuing program to develop 
leadership among Distributive Educa t ion ' s tuden t s^ Its, (number ) members 
study a^ialf day in school, and work part time in jobs which complement 
their classroom training. 

Nationally there are (number ) DECA chapters with over (number ) 
membe^rs. Th^ n^r^ional organization is supported by leading American 


rrL.i I 


business firi^.i It conducts a scholarship prog^m, makes awards to 
outstanding students, and conducts student leadership conferences. 

(Last name of chairman ) said ^details of DECA Month programs will 
be a n noun^ec^soon . 
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FROM: (-Name ) 


(Name of DEC A Chapter) 
(Address) 


(City, State) 


. PHONE: 


FOR RELEASE: (Day, Date) 


Beginning in 1947 with only 800 students in 17 charter states , the 
Distril)u tive Education Clubs of America (DECA) has grown to approximately 
(number ) members from 50 states, the District of Columb^^^nd Puerto Rico, 
according to (Name of Chapter Advisor ) , (Name' of School ) , DECA Chapter ^ 
Advisor. ' * 

Although the official name o^ Distributive Education Clubs of America 
was adopted at the second National Leadership Conference held in St. LoipS^ 
Missouri in 1948, DE Chapters were being formed a, decade earlier, (Name of 
Chapter Advisor ) said. Cooperative programs in Distributive ^ducation were 
created, between 1937 and 1942. -It was during this period that student 
clubs were started throughout the country. 

From this early beginning, local Chapters sprang up all over the nation. 
These early clubs adopted many names such as Future Retailers, Future Dis- 
tributori, Ui^ributors, Future Merchants, and Distributive Education Clubs. 

State-wide meetings were held between 1941 and 1944 as the local' 
Chapters grew and felt the need to communicate w^th each other. By 1945, 
state conferences and associations were organized. About this time, the 
idea of a national organization was born. 

In 1946, the U. S. .Office of Education called a meeting of state DE 
supervisors to develop plans for a national organization. The first con- 
ference that lead to the adoption of a resolution to form a national organi- 
zation was held in Memphis, Tennessee in 1947. 

The 17 charter member stales were Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, North- Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia and Washington . 

"The grovth .and development of DECA has been rapid," according to 
(Chapter Advisor ) , "Many interested educators and business organizations 
have given their advice, their cooperation and their support. Past grovth 
, . and plans for the future give every indication that DECA is des^ned to 
become one of the leading youth organizations of our time," he added. 
Although the first to ofirer financial siijy^^t;^ wqs the Sears-Roebuck Founda- 
tion, today DEQA*s development is closely folfeoved by the support of many 
* jiational, state, and local business organizations, (Attach a list of 

organizations who are 'donors to DECA and/or who are DE training sponsors.) 


# # # # # 


f 
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FROM: (Name) 


(Name of DECA Chapter) 

(Address) 

(City^ State) 


^ PHONE: 
-FOR RELEASE: (Day, Date) 


National DECA Month honoring the Distributive Education Clubs of 
America, the only -national youth organization operating through pubtic 
schools t o ^a-^r ac t young people to careers in marketing and distribution 
will be observed in (name of ci^ty ) from March 1-31. 

f 

A proclama t ion^ des igna t ing the local observance was issued tqday by 

rMayor . Chairma'n of the week-long program is (f ul 1 name ) , 

(title ) of the (number ) -member (name of school ) Chapter of DECA. 

(Last name of chairmai^ ) announced that highlights of the local program 
will include: (Select appropriate paragraphs or add others of your own /) 

. . . A reception for businessmen, Distributive Education instructors, 
and students interested in retailing careers at (time ) , on (day, date ) it^ 
the ( loca t ion ) . » » 

... A care.ers- irr-reta iling assembly at ( t ime ) , on (day, date Qjat 
(name of school ) ; 

. . . Appearances by DECA members before civic, club meeting-s, (Full 

' i 

na^e of student ) will address the (name of club ) on (day, tf^e ) ;^^ irepeat 



J 


same information for all students makin.^ such appearances ) 

. . . An employee-employer breakfast at ( t ime ) on. (daV, date ) at 

Qoca L ion ) during which Distributive Education students wi/11 host their 

bosses. Students in the program study a half .day in school and work part- 

time at jobs Which complement Lheir marketing training.. ^ 

(Las.t name of chair^n ) said the primary goal of DECA is to develop 

leadership among students planning to make their careers in retailing and 

'd is tr i buL ion . • • . • C . * 

-^^^^.ationally , there ^re' ( nuirfjfer ) DECA chapters in 50 states, Puerto Rico 
fcKlV^ ^MORE) ^ 

■' - A99 - . - 


and the District of Columbia, with a membership exceeding ( number ) stuSenLs. 
All are enrolled in Distributive Education courses in their schools. 

DECA, formed in 1947, 'is supported by lead ing^^^er ican business J^irms. ' • 
The national, organization conducts a program including scholarships, awards 

to outstanding students, and an annual student leadership conference. 

/ 

The local Ch^ipter ,_^rmed in (year ) , draws its members from the (number ) 
students enrolled in the Distribut ive Education program at (name of school) . » , 

( Add paragraph exp^lain^ng local Chapter pr-d^ram and school !,s Distribu - 
tave Edupation curriculum ) . - > . 


# # # # #■ 


^ 1/ 


n 


f 
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SUGGESTED RDITQtUAL NATIONAL lOECA MONTH, MARCH 1-31. 

National DECA Month is being observed this month in more than 4,000 
>» 

rcities where Distributive Education is taught in the public school system. 

/\. ' ' ' 

In our state, as elsewhere, the Local Chapter, of the Distributive 

Education Clubs of America, or DEQ43 is closely associated with the instruc- 

. tion^l progfam. This s tudent-d ireic t ed activity is an effective part of the 

N 

learning and*training process in developing future leaders for marketing and 

«> 

, dis tr i but ion . ■ ' 

.Through^ research projects and recognition events, the ac t iv i t ies *of 
Vthe local DECA Chap ter- br ing into sharper focus the various instructional 

parts of the DE program taught i'n our local post secondary school (or high ' 

schoo 1) . 

. -Many -of our business leaders are involved in the activities of DECA. 
First, as the employer^ these business firms provide laboratory environment 
>.n wh icTT^the student te s ts , observes , applies concepts and skills learned 
in the DE ,^lass in school, aecond', through supervised tracing, the student 
gains experieace in the occupation which frequently is the first step toward 


^ J' 

goal . Third , ^ i 


his career goal. Th'^rd , -B^) students learn right from t^ start the basics 
ol business in our free enterprise system. This in it^l"^ is highLy commendable 
be'JJlBusfe nowhere in our educational system is free entei^prise demonstrated so 


adequately as in the Distributive Education curriculum. 


me 


,^ Th is 4p'ppr oach to educat ion *not only develops competent personnel for 
merchandising, marketing, and management, but also {prepares our youth for 


beLter citizenship. We congratulate and ^alutd both' school administrators 
and businessmen on the observance of National DECA Month. 


FROM: (Local DE Coordinator) 
School y 
* Address 
Telephone 

NATIONAL DEC A MONTH MARCH 1-31 ' • 

—. ■ — ^ ; • 

RADIO SPOTS 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON IS OBSERVINQ NATIONAL DECA MONTH, MARCh'1-31. 

♦ " 
THIS IS THE TIME FOR YOUNG PEOPLE^ TO INVESTIGATE THE MANY ' REWARD I NG CAREERS 

AVAILABLE IN MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION. CHECK WITH YOUR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 

TION TEACHER- COORDINATOR AT (Name of School ) TO LEARN HOW YOU CAN COMBINE 

CLASSROOM LEARtJiNC, CLUB ACTIVITIEjpfAND PRACTICAL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE FOR A 

SUCCESSFUL CAREER IN MARKETING. 

. ********** 

YOUNG PEOPLE WHO ARE WONDERING WHAT CAREER TO PURSUE SHOULD CHECK INTO 
DE .TRAINING. 'DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IS TI^E POPULAR hIcH SCHOOL COURSE THAT 
OFFERS TRAINING IN MARKETING AND -DISTRIBUTION AND OPPORTUN ITY^OR ON-THE- 
JOB TRAINING. CHECK WITH DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHER AT SCHOOL TO LEARN 
MORE ABOUT THIS EXCITING PLAN. DO IT NW DURING NATIP^JAL DECA MONTH, 
MARCH 1-31, ^ ^ 

*******:fc-** ^ 

•JF YOU LIKE T^ WORK WITH PEOPLE, YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE DE TRAINING. 
DE STANDS FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION THE SCHOOL COURSE THAT PREPARES Y'OU 
FOR CAREERS IN MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION. ASK THE DE INSTRUCTOR AT YOUR 
SCHOOL HOW THIS INTERESTINC' ^UBJECT WILL HELP YOU TRAIN FOR A SATISFYINC^ 
WELL PAID CAREER. D-E-C-A . . . THAT SPELLS DECA, THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION CLUBS OF AMERICA. OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND YOUNC PEOPLE, ARE MEMBERS 
OF DECA CHAPTERS TODAY. THEY ARE STUDYINr PART TIME AND WORKING PART T HtE , 
AS THEY PREPARE FOR CAREERS IN MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION. ASK T}[E MID- 
MANAGEMENT COORDINATOR AT YOUR LOCAL COMMUNITY COLLE-^ E HOW YOU CAN rET i:, 
ON THIS EXCITING PROGRAM. 

O ' ' V>- 'V :;V -i'c -k * sVV,- 
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IT'S DECA MONTH. LOOK INTO YOUR FUTURE THIS MONTH MARCH 1-3U PLAN 
FOR AN EXCITING CAREER IN MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION. DO IT TODAY , ' 

ic'k'k'kic'k'k'k'k'k 

THIS WEEK STATION . IS HAPPY TO SALUTE NATION^Lj*DECA MONTH 

' * V 

D-E-C-A THAT STANDS FOR THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA. 

DECA IS AN EDUCATIONAL YOUTH ORGANIZATION mWH PLAYS A VITAL PART IN THE 

SCHOOL'S DISTRIBUTIVj: EDUCATION PROGRAM. DECA MEMBERS ARE PLANNING CAREERS 

IN MARKETINC AND DISTRIBUTION. IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN AN EXCITING AND 

REWARDING CAREER -- CHECK WITH IhE DE TEACHER- COORDINATOR AT YOUR LOCAL 

HIGH SCHOOL, VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL EDUCATION CENTER OR COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 

•k-k-k-k^-k-k-k-k-k 
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W-DEGA CHAPTER 



EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE 
BANQUET 


/ . 

THINKING or A DECA EMPLOYER -EMPLOYEE BANQUET ? 

, * •'J 

One of the best means for putting .good pubfi^ re lations to .work is the annual, 
employer appr^eci'at ion evpnt, usually given by the local DECA Chapters. This 
occasion is planned by the membership to show appreciation to their employers 
f or tjlie cooperation and helpfulness of: the latter in providing training, in an 
actual work situation^ Whatever form the e^ent may take whether it be a 
dinner, a luncheon,' or a breakfdi^t, certain f undameji.&^ rules should be followed 
if it is to.^chieve th^ purposes for which it is planned. 

The DECA Chapter as a whole, of course, should be sure of what these purposes 
a/e before they begin to plan the event, and then expend every effort toward 
making it a success by hard work and harmonious teamwork. If it is woV'th doing 
at all, it is worth do LnR^ wel 1 . A poorly planned and awkwa4:d affair is no 
asset to the reputation (M. the DEC^ Chapter, or its member s.^^ 

I. * BENEFITS OF THE EVENT ' ' • i 

A. For the benefit of the DECA ^apters who iiave not held 
\ ,an employer-employee banquet, here are sonic things y^u 
have been missing: 

1. Oppor tutv4rty to express^ sincere appreciation to^ 
^ employers. ^ " ^ 

. * ^ 2* A more friendly and "human" relationship between 

employers and students by helping them become ^ 
' better acqu;ainted in a social way. 

3. Learning by Doing Opportunity for every DECA ^ 
member to participate Ln the planning and execution 
of the varLoi^s phases of such an event. 

Bbstter undersi^mding by employers of the entire - ^ ' 
Distributive Education program. • . 

emonstraLion of- the ability of the DECA mdmbers 
o plan and organize an affair of soicc magnitude 
on a comparable basis wLth adult affairs. 

Fixperience in correct social behavior and "host" 
responsibility -- all v.'orlc.and' no play. makes Jack 
a c^u^l boy or employee. 

7. . Opportunity for v; Idu spread publicity leading ' - , 
to- "better pifbllc understanding of tlie distributive^ ^ 
education prog,rani. ' ' 

■ \ . . . . 

8. Bettc>r relatloiis and coopera t ioif" be tween school ' * 
administrators and tlie businrss people of the^-* * 

s/* co'.muunitv tlir..>ug{i' closer accjuaiij^taoce . / 
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Importance ol distrlnutive education impressed 
upon scliool adini n i s t ratL^'rs ^nd others . 

• : - ■'■)0> - ■ 


WHAT TYPE OF EMPLOYER APPRECIATION ^ VENT SHALI^^'wE^ HAVE? 

A. Most DECA Chapters -have found that they prefer to give 

a banquet in the form of a dinner, although some are in 

favor of a luncheon or breakfast. ' 

4 


Advantages advahced for the breakfast and* luncheon types. 


I. Makes for a happy combination of bus ijness -social 
relationships. 


. 2. Avoids possibility of awkward social relationships 
of evening affairs. 

3. It can be planned to begin and end on time for 
%f ' business reasons an^ thus will eliminate super- 
ficial or unimportant parts of a prc^ram. j 

4. Less expensive 
C. Advantages advanced for the dinner type of event. 

1. More time is allowed for a program. 

2. Most employers can mor^ conveniently attend at 
that time. 


3. It provides a more sociable sphere when work 
is. over. ^ 

4. It is a good social experience for student. 


r. 


5. More^ impressive 


111^' WHAT COMMITTEES SHALL WE ,SET UP? / 


A.. , The number of" co^nmittees will vary and be governed by 

the number in the DECA Chapter, the "^ype of prograil^ planner 
and the needs involved. This is very flexible b^A one rule 
is strongly recpmmended , namely, th^t every DECA raimber 
choose or be appointed to serve on some coraniittee. Here 
are some committees you may wish ^to use: 

1. Program 

. 2. Invitation 

3. Decoration (hall and table) 

4 . Transportation * 

5. Publicity ^ 

6 . Music , / J- 
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7 .* Entertainment 

8. Display / . / 

9. Planning 

10. ^Reception- 

11. Financial 

12. Speakers 

13. Clean-up ' B 


Ciliiv; Willi >>(.»vlmmI I^:A CIm p Lcm-s iisii^i 1 l^y Ikivc' :i jo i nl hanclm* t siiu'o many ^mh- 
pluviTs liavi' .sLudiuiL ,s I roiii imcIi school. In Uu\':i' i , 1 oimiii t Uh'\s .should lu* 

dlsLributud ainonj!; thesu various DECA ChapLcrs . ' ' ^ 

IV. , "Wen shall we hold it? 

\ • ' - . 

A. Fall Some DECA Chapters prefer fall of the year because: 

1.. Students can get acquainted with the bosses earlier 
in the year . ' 

2. Employers get better understanding, of the cooperative 
part-'tj-me distributive education program early in the 
year. ^ . ' 

3«. Less conflict "with other school activities. 

4. Some DECA Chapters yse Thanksgiving week 
because they feel it .is an appropriate, time to give 
thanks to their bosses* 

»■ 

5. Good time to pu^^^orTTTrTlr-t^^tion teremony of local 
DECA members. 

B. January-February The following reasons were given: 
lo Dull season at the stores , 

\ 2. Before district DECA meeting^s 

3. . Before Junior-Seni^ events 

4. Before Easier rush 
, 5. Semester exams over 

C. April-May Majority of DECA Chaptejrs liold their program 
at till!*, t: iino of the ye at for tWo following reasons: - 

1. Easter rush ©uer / 

' - ^ ' / 

2. Serve's as year's climax 

3. Good public relations for coming school year 

«• , 

4. State DECA Leadership Conference is over 

■7- 

5. Sufficient time to raise funds 

o 

.6. Appropriate time to, present vocational diplomas or 
certificates to seniors 

7. More Lime for p TanniiTR"----^ A, 
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8, Serves as a graduation event 

9, Opportunity t'o express thanks' for entire year's help 

10. Better time to give recognition to contest and activity 
winners , outstanding students, and employers . 

^1. Students^ more experienced a^^etter prepared 

12. Informal meetings are more appropriate early in the year,/ 
such as Open House, Bar^B-Q, Fish Fry, or Morning / 
Coffee. 


Plan early in the school year. After the tentative date is set, check it wLth 

the school administration and the distributive education advisory committee, 

composed of coopera ting business establishments and school administration! tf) 

see that, there are no conflicts with the school calendar or community affairs, 
r 

V. WHAT SHALL BE USED AS A THEME? 

A. The choice of a theme to follow which can be use^d in 

decorations, programs, speeches, skits, a^d favors, will 
simplify many problems as well as dramatize the whole affair. 
It is suggested that the DECA Chapter -as a whole d^scusss 
several possible themes and select the one which seems most V 
attractive and workable to all. In some instances, a committee 
may be appointed to submit ideas, but the final selection should 
be approved by the DECA Chapter advisor and the membership. 
It is wise to choose a theme as early in the planning as possible. 
All speakers / as well as guests v^o may be called ^n to cive a 
few extemporaneous remarks, should be informed of the thebe well 
in advance, to help them in preparing material. This often avoids 
much embarrassment, should the -speakers speak on something totally 
unrelated to the theme. Keep in mind that the DECA Emblem and 
DEC^ Banner aye most appropriate for this occasion and should be 
utilized. 


B, Suggestions for a Theme 

1.^ "Set Your Sales," nautical decorations 

I 

"Changes in the Air," petinant^ v;itli rcqWired qualities f or . 
success written on them, speakers on trends in dJ.'S tributio]ft\ 


2. 


3. ' "Our Town", tables formed in miniature streets, speakers 
on opportunity in our town, display of local products. 

^. ''Vhat's Buzzin" or "Spring to Success", modernistic, large 
bees, spring flowers, foliage. 

5.^ "Cruise to Happiness", conducted tour of places such as 
"Loyalty, Dependability". ^ 
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6. "Nautical Theme"/ sailors , ships, come aboard ship, e'tyc, 

7o * "DE Key to Success", gold keys with words, "health", 
"skills", etc., writtei^i on them. 

8. "Retailing Then and Now" 

/' 

9. "Hands Across the Table", cooperation between store^ and 
schools' or Employers nnd LMnployoes. 

10. "Sellinv^; Anvrica", merchandise and patriotic 
symbols, speakers o^n Free Enterprise. 

11. "Our Year in Review", activities of each month. ' 

12. "Wrap It Up in 19 ", DECA emblem talks on Better 

Salesmanship 

13. Thanks Boss! 

14. b'oss Goes Back to School Contests with bosses fit 
i^i appropriately, school days decorations, songs, 

15. LaFiesta --S- Como Esta listed (How Do You po, Mr,. Boss) , 
Buenas Dias (Welcome), Mexican I^nu, Decorations. 

16. Learning by Doing --..Ties in nicely wit;h displays of 
student's work and statements of* students- about what 
dis tr ibu-tive education has meant 

17. Valentine, St. Patrick's, ApvH Fool, Easter Parade, 
TTianksg iving , or other special holiday \themes 

"S. Take No Chances (Friday i3th) Witches Brew, Eight 
Balls, Wishbone with Superstitious Filling on menu. 
Under the witches tent. Luck with a number, Gypsy ' — ^ 
Stew r- for program titles, appropriate costumes-. 


WHOM SHALL \^ INVITE? - . ' 

A. Th.e making up of the- invi t a t ion ""l i s t is one oi the most important, 
points Ln all your • p iiinn ing . Most DECA menibL^rs d'^co. that tiiis 
must be a cooper a t-ive project, perhaps with conferences betw^ien 
tlio. DECA Chapter ^^'^^Mta^^i^ >- ^^^^ scliool principal, the chairnvin of/ 
the distributive ecmcation advisory conirii t tec X ^ri "^^^n^c insta;ices) 
vUid t-lie Lnvitation conmiittce. Thu' final list should be submi iLcd 
to the entire DECA Chapter for ::pp rova 1 ,aga ins t omissions. TliC 
number of guests wil/ be c on t Lolled by money available. 

You should vJtv carefully guarJ ag.iinst omittin^g an>;^ne closely 
connected with your class or Di^'CA Chapter. It 'sh'ould als(5 ho. 
remembered that tiie banquet is an L^xcellent time for prpmotic ■ " 
of distributive education, so tliat it provides a i inu .bpp.u- tui. i ty 
to invite important people in^ the community v,ho knov; iittle 


•s 



abdut your program or aTo^oj^/gmly skeptical. By a'll means ^ send 
invitations to members of the Stat^ Legislature who represent 
your community. It may even be possible to secure the attendance 
of a congressional representative if you have the right contacts 
and. his time, is available. ' 


Perhaps your adviso]ry committee could help with this selection and contact. 

Do not be afraid to invite critics , of the distributive education program if you 
have a well-planned event. It may convert them to your point of viewl 

% 

Many DECA ^hapters invite their alumni to attend — as paying guests. It is a 
nice gesture and many alumni turn out in a reunion spirit. Very often dis- 
tributive education aliimni are in a job situation that may be helpful in the 
promotion of the distributive education program. 

Besides the employers of the members, here are some of the people suggested 
from whi^h to select: 

1. School Board President and members 

2. Superintendent of Schools 

3. School Principal 

4. Assistant Principal 

' 5. Local Director or Supervisor * 

6. Deans or Teachers connected with the program 
^ ' 7. Counselors 

8. A representative from the State Department of Distributive 
Education (State Director or Supervisor) 

9. State Director of Vocational Education 

10. President and Secretary of Retail Merchants Organization 

11. President and Secretary of Chamber of Commerce 

12. Representatives of all local newspapers 

13. Distributive Education Advisory Committee members 

14. Executives of fipms employing D.E. students 

15. Immediate Supervisors of D.E. students - ^ 

16. Ministers ' ) 

17. Parents of distributive education students 

18. Husbands and'Wives of all guests 

4, 19. Neighboring DE coordinators and DECA Chapter Presidents 

20. City Officials 

21. (A W-DECA State Officer 

22. Other influential businessmen and women - 


VII. . WHAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN OUR PROGRAM? 


A. Folldwing are listed some ideas: 
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Invoca t ion 

Welcome by DECA Chapter President 
Toast of Employers 

Response (by a representative of tJTe employers) 
Introduction of Employers (by hisDE trainee) 
Introduction of Alumni ^ i 
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7. 

Introduction ol special ;\uosts 


8. 

DECA^ Greed (could be used on the front, 

back or inside" of 


program cover) c 


9. 

Introduction of DECA Chapter Officers 


10. 

Remarks by important guests ■ 


11. 

Speeches by principal speakers ^ 

r 

12. 

Special awards (if any given) 


13. 

Music or singing by group 


14. 

Entertainment 


15. 

DECA Emblem Ceremony (Explanation of the 

DECA Emblem) 

16. 

Closing remarks 




The printed programs contain certain information for the 
enlightenment of guests, ^le usual information includes: 

; 

1. Theme -~ Explanation^ of Theme 

2 . Menu 

3 . Program 

4. Naliies of DECA Chapter Officers 

5. Names of Committee Members 

6. Acknowlt^dgements 

7. DECA Chapter Membership list and {Places of employment ^ 
8^, Names 'of school administrators 

9. School Board members 

10, Distributive Education Advisory committee 

11, Date, place, name of the city, time 

12, DECA Tagline - "DECA - DEVELOPING FUTURE LEADERS 
FOR MARKETING ANQ DISTRIBUTION" 

13, Songs for group singing 

14, History of the DECA Chapter 

15, Obje-ctives and purposes of distributive education 

16, DECA Creed 

17, Accomplishments of the Year 

18, Utilize the DECA Emblem on' the front cover 

The actual forni.of the programs may be mimeographed, typed, 
handpainted, or printed. This depends upon talent, funds, and 
time. Most DECA C"hapters are not trying to have their programs 
printed, but copy must be ready in good time in order to rend, 
proof and catch errors well before the event. Neatness, com- 
pleteness, and free from spelling errors is important. Elaborate 
lig^nd paintL'd covers are not: recommended if they are to be a strain 
on the time and energy of the DECA Chapter, or too much class time 
must be taken, or if the burden falls on one or two people. 

NOTE; Some DECA Chapters have a large number of program' covers 
printed that may be used over a period of several years. 
The program is then inserted in these covers. 


WHERE SHALL WE HOLD THIS EVS^T 


9 


A. Community' facili.tios will v^cwern where to hold the event. 

School facilities are less expensive and get employers into 
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the .school-r You will have to estinuite as nearly as' you can the 
number of people to be served, and this will probably limit the 
nui.mor of places to be considered. Availability of dates is 
another factor, and the hall, hotel, or restaurant should be 
reserved as early in the year as possible for your preferred ^ 
dateji^ Exact number of reservations can be turned in as late 
as -the ^ay before- in wny places, but should not be top far 
from the number originally given. Early planning is again 
stres sed. 


Attractiveness of the hall is another factor, and good acoustics 
is very important. A public address system is essential, because 
no matter how good the program is, if no one can* hear it, the 
program might as well not be given. Checking of th(j public 
address system sometime during the daybefore the banquet is 
necessary because mechanical devices o;ften fail you, and this 
will upset the whole program. It is a good idea to have a, 
rehearsal for those students with speaking responsibilipaes 
Suggested Places for Banquets: 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6.- 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Country or private clubs 
•Churches 
Legion Huts 
YMCA 
YWCA 
School 


cafeterias 
Restaurants or hotels4f^ 
Company club rooms 
Community halls 


or gymnasiums 


HOW SHALL WE PAY FOR IT? • ^ 

Ae A common practice is to have distributive education students 

pay f^r themselves and their employers. It is suggOL>ted, however ^ 
that it is a DECA Chapter activity and should be paidV'for v;ith 
funds raised through dues or money raising activit ies such as 
concession's, school store, sales of Christmas cards, and auctions. 

UaiAT SiLXLL WE DO AiiOUT DECORATIONS? 


It is generally more satisfactory to appoint a spc^^^ial coniniittee 

of some artistic ability and ingenuity to take care of table and 

roop. decora tion.s . Better have o meniber with muscle ^ and br;jv/ii 

f 

on tiiis committee, too, to carry heavy materials, climb ladders^ 


: tc . 


The decorations should carry -out the chosen theme of thu 


])jriqiic;t, and sb.oiild be ^^ay and colorful. Table decorntions 
:;hould tie in closely with that used in thu hall. Qecor.i t ions 
:.liouLd not be .^o elal">orate J:hat they are going' to be . t ime -consiim- » 
in.^' enoii^;h to v;ear everyone out: 'oc'forc Lhu, affair* This typi, oL 
overdo ing is' in the "bu^^y-wo^:J;L" cl ns.s, and defeats Lh(^ inirpof ^ of 
llxc. banquet. On the other/hand, Jo not slirht tlii,.-: )!!. m' s j ict^ 
tasteful and clever decorations add much to the f oljI. i \ it v oi tViv 
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whol^' c^'cMiL, .uul r:;tAhii.sh .1 :a'tt.in;\ Jiivl ,i t ino:^ |>Ikm'c' , \v'l)irh , ^* 
};lvc:j i)ropl.r :;ohir1 li i nV*. to l.ilk .ih^^tit i t.lu' icr i:\l)^Mni', 
broken. lowLti;; .iir lr\v/ iIiHor.il ion I j\iv\'n' 1>y\oinL' ol 

Llio riiapLo i :. ; ^ 

K Tables arrai*;ct! in diamoiul sliapy (util i.:'. in^^. the 
DECA dinmond'-shaped emblem idea). 

2,. Colored paper or crepe paper (remember DECA colors 
blue and gold) ' ' . \ 

3. Garden flowers, native greenery or wild flowers 

4. Brilliant colors 

5. Balloons * 

. 6. Place cards, favors and napkins - (r^ood place to 
utilize sr.ia 1 1 DECA emb lein s ticker s ). 

7 . Display depa r tment ma tcr ia 1 , 

8. Candles or flowers on table 

9. - DECA Chapter Banner . 

10. Pasteboard and wooden decorations carrying out the^ne 
11., Doll-like figures for t>|)les 

12. Streamers , . ♦ 

13b' Merchandise displays . - ^ 

14. Advertising banners of various businesses 

15. Miniature representations of various ^^inesses 

16. Welcome boss sign at front 

» 

17. ^ Student manuals ■ 

18. Specials such as valeAtine, Easter eggs 

19. Chapter display pointing out tlie purposes and/or benefits 
ofDistributiveEducation 

20. Wagon wheel in club ^colors. Type of v;ork and pictures 
on spokes :"^nd r*im ^ . '* 

21. DECA Creed ^ 

22. ' Re-^^inbow . . 

23. Maypole 

24. ^ Pictures- of distributive education students on the job ^ 



V 

DEGA Tagline, *'D^CA - DEVELOPING FUTURE LEADERS FOR - 
MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION'* coul'd be printed on: place 
mats or large printing for backdrbp U;^^, Napkins and • 
place mats may be ordered from the L. G« Balfour Company, 

26. .Map ofcity showing distributive education training 
stations. 


XI.* . SHOULD ANY SPJECIAL PLANS BE MADE FOR WELCOMING THE GUESTS? 

A, The success of the whole employer appreciation event can hinge on . 
the wa>j;^ guests are treated^when they arriv^. An easy standard by 
which to be guided is to con'sider how -you /^ould greet a gues^ in 
your home. By all means av^d letting the gues\s come in and 
stand around alone wi*tht5ut being appro^cljed, > 

• ■ • 

It is Suggested that each DECA member be early and njake it his 
responsibility to greet his' employer when* he a^friv^^. He should 
be introduced to as many people as possible, (Good experience 
for D,E. s'l;u4ents to learn how to meet and greet others^.) 


The reception committee should check over the guest l^ist before 
the affair 'and see that every guest is assigned' to be greeted by 
a D'.E. student. Some students raay^ have to take more than one 
^ g^st ,in tow, but this can be easilj^ manag^<^ 

Seating \arrangements should be i^de with this in mind/ too, for 
mixing 'the "group" w^l^l / People with like in^terests may be seated 
' near eacnV other j or arrangements may be made so that business 

people may become acquainted witli: educa'tors , etc. D.E. students 
should sit with their employers, but two spadents may sit to- 
^ gether, then two employers. 

XII. • WHO WILL BE AT THE HEAD TABLE? 

A. Number to be determined by DECA Chapter membership, but will 
'usually vary between s&ven and fourteen. 

Again it is v?ise to let th^' membership decide \^?ho should be 
seated at the head table. A committee report suggesting names of^ 
* thos^ who should be include'd in this group should precede the 

decision. 

The program will largely determine who should be at the head 
' table. Your DECA Chapter president, master of cerumonies, an}- 

' other students participating in the ptogram proper, any special 

guests might be in this group. Try to have as many sLudents as 
^ . adults at. the speaker ' s table. Good common-s sense is all that is 

necessary for determining who should be pj^ced at diis table. 
, Most D. E, Coordinators prefer to stay in the background to give 

the students th^ opportunity to run the program, however, the D.E, 
Coordinator needs to be near the head table to assist th.j aas'-^r 
• of ceremonies if necessary. 

/ ■ ■ 
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WELCOME AND RESPONSE 

A. Practically all -DECA Chapters have a welcome or toast of appre- 
ciation Ito the employers which i^ given by the DECA Chapter 
President or toastmaster. 

The response is' usually given by the x^hairnian of the D.E. advi- 
• sory' committe&^^^br one of the influential employers who can speal< 
effectively. .'This/'^is an important feature of ,the program, be- 
cause this person can give Distributive Education a good "pat 
on the back", ^ ^ 

WHO SHALL INTRODUCE THE GUESTS? 
Employers 

NOTE: The toas tmas ter should a Iways ask that applause be held until 

all intr od uc t ions are made , 

The most common method of in trolluc ing ^emp loye rs is for the "toast- 
master to introduce each student and ask him to introduce his 
guests. Students should practice or agre^ on opening statements 
'^'^o see that everyone doesn't: say, "May I present my employer, 

Mr, ." Always speak loudly when introducing 

a guest, as others ^ant to hear, too. * 

B. 'Special Gi^sts ^ 

These are usually introduced by the toastmaster, or {>ECA Chapter 
President. Some use a school official or chairman of the advisory 
committee to make these introductions. 

Caut ion/ : Re sure a complete list is made and that pronunciation ' 
of nam^s and titles are correct. 


WHO SHALL WE GET AS A SPEAKER? 


Some DECA Chapters use no^ formal speakers, but ask for statements 

from each employer or D„E s tudent . This idea helps to give a 

^big boost to D.E. Others iise a p^«1'ei.of people similar to those 

be low. * . * 

^ 1. Superintendent of Schools 

2. State Director of Vocational Education 

3. .State Director of Supervisor o f^Dis tribut*ive Education 

4. Outstanding employers 

5 . DE Alumni ^ 

6. Business leaders 

7 . C i ty of f ic ials - * 

8 . Chamber o f Commerce o f f^ic^j^iis 

9. Commissioner of Education or Sttite Superintendent of Public' 
Ins truct ion 


ins tr 


10, College presidents and professors 

11. Radio commentators ^ 

12^ NewspafJer\editois j 

13. Washington DECA Resident * [ 

14, Senator or Representative ' * 

/The selection of the speaker should fit into the theme of the 
~ p^rogram. He^shouK M invited as early as possible, He^ should ^ 
be sent any information (pamphlets, booklets , brochures, etc.) 
that would aid in explaining D.E, and DECA; He should be given 
the theme of_^e banquet and amount , of time allotted. Generally, 
twenty m^^tes is ample time. Keep in mind that banquets should 
not be too lengthy. y 

WHAT TOPICS SHOULD BE SUGGESTED .FOR SPEAKERS? 

A, This ^should depend on the general theme of the program. The 
following types 40f topics haye been found to hold interest: 


1, Responsibilities of Employees and Employers in Distributive 


Education 


2, - What employers expect of ^^mployees 

3. You have a stake in Distributive Education 

4, Appreciation speeches by students and employers 

5. "^ew developments in retailing 
6V -*^ Employer -Employee Relations * 

{"A 

I 7. Our community depends o^ its youth 

v8. Where Do We Go From Here? (Future in distribution)' 

.9. Thirteenth D6ughnut (Extr^ service) 

10. Opportunities in Marketing .and Distribution 

11. Accc^lishments of Great People 

12. The American Free^ Enterprise System 

Key to Success y 

14. Cooperation between Business and. Education 


15. DE - Opporjiunities Unlimn.ted 


16, Distribution's ^sponsibil ity to the American Ftee 
Enterprise System ■ y . li - 


11. The Importance of the Free Enterprise System to our / 
Nation's Economy 

NOTE: Always know, ahead of time, the topic of your speakers 

address-. The reason is obvious. 


XVII. WHAT ENTERTAINMENT SHALL WE HAVE? ^ 

A. Some 6eCA Qiapters have a 'meal and go home, with the idea 
that people do not want to stay long. However, most DECA 
.Chapters assume that the employers have taken the evening 
off~2nd that a real effort should be made to express, 
apprac ia t io(n and entertainment. 

Employers /appreciate entertainment by the students. The 
length of ( the program is not the most important thing. • It's 
\>;hat goes into it from opening to ending. Perhaps . these 
ideas will help you; 


1. Style show 

2. Music solo, duets, trios, quartets. Western music 
seems to be popular, as well as bar ber^shop quartets . 

3. Orchestra, organ, or other music during early part of 
dinner helps to make everyone relax 

'A. ' ''Gates of Heaven" St. Peter stands at the gate and 

te-lls why each member can or canno^t enter, with clever 
. ^ references to type of wo tie. 
5. Group singing 

"6,. - Skits pertaining to selling 

7. Readings, dances, pantomimes, magicians, .comedians 

8. Demonstration --'applying for a job 

9. Colored slides af year's ac'tivitics 

10. Attempt to utilize the talents of D.E. students 


XVIII. 


WHAT SPECIAL AWARDS OR RECOGNITION SHOULD BE GIVEN? 


A, The following is a list of several forms of recognition which 
may be desirarble: . ^ 
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' 2. 

f 

, J 

4. 

*5. 


Honorary membership in the local DECA Chapter to members 
of D.E. advisory conmiittec or others who have helped D.E, 
(may include Employe r s , Schoo I "per Sonne I , parents , or 
D.e. Alumni) . ^ / 

Certificates of appr cc iation to all emp loyer s 

Certificates of appreciation to newspapers, radio, and 
T.V. stationjs 

Presentation' of voca^'ional diploma or certificates 


Av 


;ards to o|_tstc 


UKliui; D.E, Students 
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, 6, Presentation of scholarships , 

7. Award winners of competitive events held at a regional," 
. state^ or national DECA Leadership Conference 

B. At the end of an employer appreciation banquet, vhat remains 
' to" be . done? ' 

1. y It is a good idea to have a **clean-up" committee, who will 
/ take the responsibility of seeing that the hall is left '^.n 

good condition, >^that properties are taken dowij and returned 
to their owners or preserved for a future use, and that 
* lights are out, etc. ' 

2. Be sure to write thank-you letters to those who helped 
with music, service of any kind, 'and to the speakers who 
were gracious enough to address your group. (Some DECA 
Chapters present the speaker with a token gift such as 
DECA cuff links or tie tack.) 

3. One of^'^fi^most important parts of the function is the 
evaiiiation aftetwards. The D.E, class should sit down 
the liext day and offer constructive criticism, which , 
should be put into writing to help the next 'year's DECA 
Chapter in planning their banquet. 

4. All mementos, publicity, favors,, programs, invitations, 
place cards should be mounted in the DECA Chapter Activities 
Manual (scrapbook) . • Don*t pull your punches on criticism. 
We learn by doing. ^ ^ 


\ 

IN SUllflARY 


Just to collect your thc^ughts and pack all the /instructions intq^ one compact 
set of steps, the following points are listed:\ , . 

1. General DECA Chapter meeting; discuss date, place, purpose, 
and aims - j ^ 

* 2^. Get approval of school pn date, etc. 

* * * . 

3. Get arrangements made for place - . . 

^ 4. Select commirtee members and appoint chairman 

5. Select theme 

6. Meeting of committee' chairmen,- president and QE Coordinator 
(discuss informally) ' ^ . 

V * * 

7. Plan menu according to theme. Notify caterer or organi/.a t ion, 
(Stress quietness in removing dishes and noise from Idtchcn 
during program after meal has been served). ,f 
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• •■ ' / > , ' - 

8. Approximate cost figures , | . \ 

9* . Guest list f . ^ 

10» Invitations composed and mailed, (at least 10 days prior to' 
I ' banquet date) ' ' 

J.l» .Entertainment planned, parts assigned and rehearsed 

12 • ■ Gufest speaket^ chosen 

13'. Decorations planned according to theme ^ 

14. ^ork on place cards, etc. (Utilize DECA emblem ■'sticker^ 
- order from L, G» Balfour Company) 

15. Invitation list converted to "reservation" list and notify/ 
caterer. (Be sure arrangements are made for some leeway 
in number) . ^ . 

16. Seating chart made up ^ 

17 • Program planned in rqugh form, discussed and final prep- 
aration made* (Proof read each page I^efore final printing), 

18. D,E, Class instruction in etiquette of clothes, introductions 
and table manners r ^ 

19. Decorations completed /y"^' 

20. Photographer arranged for and news write-up. prepared 

21. Event 

22. Arrange- for someone to count number of plates served 

23. Make payment for plates 

Goad' Luck' i I 
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J^SSIGNMENT OF DUTIES & RESPONSIBILITIES 


TO 


CHAIRMEN OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


"7 
.1 


As A Sample 


FROM: 


(THE. EMPLOYER - EMPLOYEE BANQUET) . 
- * ' Date : 

Chairman, Program Committee 
General Chairman, Employer-Employee Banquet 


SUBJECT: Duties ^nd Responsibilities Assigned to Your Committee 


ASSIGNMENT 


A FgW SUGGESTIONS 


1. Select theme for banquet 


I 


2. Secure toastmaster, notify him. as 
to time, theme, purpose, etc. ,. of 

' ^nquef • 

3, tnvite guest speakers and honored 
guests . . 

a. Notify speaker of his topic. 

A. Make- up a draft on the program. ^ 

a. , See that p*ersons making up 
* the official programs get a 

copy of the draft. 

,5. Arrange' to meet the honored guests, 
at the door,' introduce them to the . 
DECA chapter president and to any 
other honored ^uests^ ^ 

6. Thank all. honored ^guests and speak- 
ers for their participation- in the 
banquet . - . * 
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Music during the dinner. 

Honored guests introduced and given 
a few words of welcome; 


Best wishes given to any member of 
the class who might be graduating 
in the immediate future. 

Decide whicji guests will not have to 
pay for their tickets, if any. 


Keep recdrd of all money spent, check 
with 'general chairman to find out the 
amount available, > 
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Date: ^ 


TO: Chairman, Reservation arid Tickets Committee 

FkOM: ^General- Chairman, Employer-Employee Banquet > 

SUBJECT: , ''Duties and Responsibilities Assigned to Your Committee 


ASSIGNMENT 


A FEW SUOGEST^IONS 


\ 


1. Select place fp.r banquet. 

a. \ Approximately people. 

b. Maximum cost allowance 
$ each . 

2. Have tickets printed. 

a. Haye^ach ticket nuir^bered, 

b. Maximum number tickets 


Assume charge of selling tickets'. 

a. Keep record of ticket number 
- -and to whom sold. 

b. If ticket -is for guest, record 
name of the guest. 

c. Give duplicate list of sales, ^ 
etc.., to general chairman from 
time to time. 


i 

I: 


Divide up the DEGA chapter membership 
into teiams and have them work out the 
number of tickets they will have to have 
^for themselves and their guests.. ' 


K^eep in close touch .with the Program 
Committee Chairman * ' " 

find oi^:' who has been approved as a 
non -paying guest.' ^ 

Keep constantly behind^ all DElCA members,' 
to see that all tickets are paid for and 
distributed at leasb^two days before tfijfe 
banquet. ^ 

Check back with the manager of the facility 
selected for -the banquet to be sure there 
are no 'liitches" in the origirtal arrange- 
ment. ' ' . ^ 


Collect tickets at the door. 


Keep Decoration Committee Chairman 

posted on the 
number o£ tickets sold for place cards, 
etc. 


5. Pay bill to the management: for the 
meals served. g 

G. Make up complete statement of 

receipts- and expenditures for the 
treasurer. 
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TD: , Chairman, IHiblicity land Invitat-ion" Coynmittee > ^ 

FROM: General Chaifraan, Employer-Employee Banquet , 

SUBJECT: Dutias" and Hesponsibllit ies .Assj^gned to your Committee 


-4: 


ASSIGNMEOT 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


1. Prepare invitations for all DE* 
Alumni members, all employer 
guests J Jionored guests, and . * ^ 
speakers. 

2. Give the banquet proper notices in 
the school paper anc^ the local 
press in advancfe of the affair. 

■ \ 

3. Post a sample invitation on the 
DE classroom bulletin board. 


*4.- 


Use any pictures taken at the 
banquet in follow-up publicity 
in the papers at school and town. 


5.' Save a full ^et of the publicity 
inbli^ding pictures , press notices, 

)etc. , for the DECA activities 
■ manual. 
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Make t)ie invitations distinctive, 


Carry out the DECA emblem as far as 
r poasible vn the invitations.. 


Check and recheck the names and 

addresses of those invited befqre mailing. 

Write out the names and the addresses in 
pen and ink --DO NOT TYPE. 

Check with the General Chairman for 
allotment of expense money. 


Keep an accurate account of all mbney 
spent. ' * 


V 
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• ' N ■ . Date: . * 

TO: Chairman, Reception Committee . ' * 

FROM: Gcner^al Chaii' in, Employer-Employee Banquet • 

SUBJECT: Duties and Responsibilities Assigned 'fed: Your- Commit tee 


ASSIGNMENT 


'A FEV? SUGGESTIONS 


i* Meet all guests and other DEGA 

members at the door. - " ^ 

2. Introduce DECA members to guests 
and the guests to other guests. 
Mix and mingle with thp group at 
all times. ^ 

3. Give special attention to the 
honored guests and the speakers. 
See that they meet the officers of 
the DECA Chapter, members of the 
school administration, teachers, 
and other guests. 

A. Assist the honored guests and others 

in locating their places at the tables, 
Be sure that they krfow the persons 
who are seated next to them or 
■ nearby, ^ 

5. Give partic.ular^t tention to the 
matter of checking and protecting the 
coats and hats of those. in attendance 
if this service is not rendered by the 
org3nizqtion 'where the bancfuet is jield, 

t 

6. Do not leave the banquet hall until 
all guests have gone. 


Get to the -banquet hall well in advance, 


Locate the seating arrangement of the 
guests and be prepared to seat any of 
them promptly. ' 


Have hat -check personnel on hand well 
before the first guest atrives. 


Keep the committee stir.ring about 
avoid little groups forming and riot 
mingling. ' 


Check with" the general »cha irman for. 
allocation of expense money. 


Keep an accurate account of any expense 
incurred and money spent. \ 
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Date : 
• 1 


TO: • 
FROM; 


Chairman, Decoration Committee 


General Chairrrian, Employer^-Employis^ Banquet 


SUBJECT : 


Duties and Responsibilities Assigned to. Your Coinmittee 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. -Build *the decorations for the banquet 

around the theme selected. (Check 
with the chairman of the program^ for 
same. ) 

2. ^ Make' up place cards for each person 

who wilL attend. Name tags can be 
used. ' ' ' / ^ 


Give proi^nence to tfie DECA Banner ' 
in planning the over-all decorations. 

Make flags ore, banners covering every 
organization which ^g:ts as a training 
agency for members of -the 'chapter. 

Provide favors, door prizes, etc., if 
thase are, made a part of the plan of 
the committee. % 


6. 


:aike 


Put up and ta>e down all decorations 
wnich are a pai^iz of the plan and see 
t\\^\L any borrowed materials are 
returned to their owners promptly with 
thanks in appreciation for use of suqh 
mater^rals. (Some managers do not per_- 
mit wall decorations to be used 
ciu-cll with ^the manager of place 
oolected to find out. This may alter 
tiie ov2'r-ali |>lan oJ^ decorating . / 

I'ui.lize many DECA members as may 
be necessary to insure that all' ' 
■.ri.rjer ia Is are ready and in place in 
rood time. 


*A FEW SUGGESTIONS 
r ' — \ 


Make thB Jecoratibns a^ colorful as 
possible without overdoing it. 


Place cards should be as small as is 
consistent with the general plan There 
is usually not too much room on the table 
Utilize DECA emblem stickens on place 
cards and napkins. 

Ti"y to be different don't follow an ol 
set motif if it can be avoided. Mix up t 
guests in arranging the place cards.. «and 
the members , too . * 

Check, with the general chairman for an 
allotrafent of expense money. 

Keep an accurate account of all money 
spent.. * 


Use DECA members on program in all possib! 
places. This is an important phase of 
leadership development. 
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HONORARY M 



MEMBERSHIP 
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W-DECA HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


An Honorary. Life Membership in the Washington Associatioa of the - 
Distributive Education Clubs of America is the highest award W-DECA^can 
bestoW' upon-an individual. The first W-DECA honorary Memberships were 
awarded in- March of 1969, • 




OlSTRtOUTIVE EOUCATtON ^CLUBS OF AMERICA- 

MoHorary Cife Membership 


W* grat«<ul lo' f owr foiffi ond »tion in DECA. 
)rou' ufld*riKind'A^^f Our goofi. onAfOutt trfltinng 


1969 RECIPIENTS 


Mr. K. Otto Logan - \ 

State Director, Distributive. 
Education 

Mrs. Wilhelmina Freeth 

DE Coordinator, A. C. Davis 
Higbv School - Yakima^ Washington 

Mr. Al Haase 

DE Cqordinator, Walla Walla' 
Community College, Walla Walla, 
Washington (Retired) 

Mr. Archie Breslin 

Pa-st W-DECA State Advisor 
and DE Supervisor. Presently 
Stdte Director ^of Professional 
Services, Division of Vocational 
Education 


In order *to receive a W-DECA Honorary Life Membership Award, an individual 
must first be recommeaded. by a person or persons in the field of Distributive 
Laucation., Riacomm^n'Sations are to be made by filling out the *%J-DECA Honorary 
Life Membership Resume" and forwarding it to the W-DECA State Adviso?:, Once 
re commend a tiorrs are received by the State Advisor, they must then be approved 
by the ETxecutive Committees of W-DECA. However, not more than two Honorary ^ 
Life Membership Awards will be awarded per year. 



^-'--x.r HONORARY LIFE MEMBtj'' 


W-DECA Honoiary i ^ - 
Associa* cfi 
persona 


: ip "^s; the hlg' ^ ' .~ . r; 
recipient shou " s e 

during one v • : i: 

jf on or beforo e^^i ti. 


M^ddL 


or Sc: 


(Strf 


1. List service . .^n tr ^but ions 


nd^r ^b? Qgtoi iJECA 


2. List past accomplishmen :s conv^ 


3. Cite accomplishments in commuPity activ it . - -hai arc ♦ .aif -»n^ 
^ . award: 


4. What is the present scope of his or her DE and DF \^ activities: 


5. Put additional data in this space or attach to fhe page: 


6. Nominated by 


chapter . 


Signed 
Title _ 
School 
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J (Mail to: W-DECA State Advisor)' 
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BEST COPY AVAHABtE 


WASHINGTaN 


0 



CA 


DIAMOND CLUB 


WASHINGTON DECA DIAMOND'CLUB . 

Developing future Leaders tor Markecing ^nd Dist r i bu L Iqit is-DECA's 
tagline. 'That, tai;] ine lavs down a cliallen^G--a challenge that calls for 
creation of the skills and attitudes that will pferpeti4^te and improve upon 
a free enterprise system that has given our nation its strength among nations-- 
a challenge tliat creates within voung people , a measureof pr id,e in being a 
part of - a 'sy s tem . t ha t sees personal integrity "and the incentive of profit, as 
cxMnpatLble objectives. 

During the t'ilt'eeii years Loll owing tits birth in 1948, W-DECA experienced 
a steady orderly growth. Duting the five years Between 196) and 1968, member- 
ship grew from 1,000 to 2., 500, There is every reason to believe that member- 
ship will moru than double again in the five-yeat: period 1968 .t^ 1973. There 
have been additional and expanfled activities for greater and greater numbers. 
While, the formative years wer^ financed from two sources of income-- s Cudent 
member^ ^ dues and the Sears-Roebuck Foundat ion-- i. t- became more and more 
appare that a broader »income base Vas necessary' if DECA would, continue to 
mee I, ciit challenge of developing future leaders for marketing and distribution. 
As the marketing goods and services continues to expand, so does- the need 
for greater number^ of trai-cied personnel continue to expiand. For these rea- 
sons, ,the W-DECA DIAMOND .CLUB was established. 

The W-DECA Diamond Clvib is an an-swer to-a need for funds that can no 
longer be met on the narrow income base that has traditinnal.lv supported the 
only youth program in the nation operating through local schools to attract 
voung people ''to careers in marketing' 

The Diamond C\ub provides the needed, sound, long-range financing hv 
opening an avenue for business interests' to invest in a youth program desiiuied ■ 
to )">enefit both the world of commerce and our youth of today. 

in order to provide a wide 'range of businessmen with an opportunity Co 
inv^es t-*commerc ia 1 and industrial firms, trade associations, Fra terna 1 ^orders , 
service clubs, and interested ind i vidua 1 s , .there are three separate and dis- 
tinct types of membership. ~ . . 

First, there is. a Supporting Member sh i p^<ca t egory . The Supporting Member- 
ship recogn i-zes*' t ho*se individuals and business interests who support the 
Dia[nond Club. Program through the contribution of $10. to $99.- A supporting 
Membership entitles the contributor to a personalized membersjvip card, a inem- 
hership certificate, and such recognition bv the Washington /^s soc ia t Lon ' o f 
DF;f:A. as may be appropriate. 

The second type of" membership of the W-DECA Diamond Club is the Sustainin^^ 
Membersliip. ^ The sustaining Membership is a recogn i t ion ' of those individuals 
and business interests who ^desire to support the Diamond 'Club Program of Wash- 
ington througli a contribution of $100 to $499. A Sustaining Membership 'entitles 
the contributor to 'a personal ized ' membe r sh ip card, an inscribed meftnbership 
cer L i f i(.:a te , a subscription to the W-DKCA publication, and publicirv releases 
bv W-DECA in cooperation with the contributor. 

Finally, there is tlie D iamond CI ul) Membership. This type of memi^ership 
is an c >■ cl u s i ve recognition by DF^CA for tliose individuals, g^oups~', and !)u.sinuss 
interests ^'iving maximum support toward student members of. DECA in sii i ngion 
Staie. This membership entitles the contributor to participate as a memljer 


of the Board of the W-DECA Diamond Club, to personal ^ recognition on the 
Diamond Club Membership Roster, a personalized membership card, an inscribed , 
membership certificate, a subscription tb all 'state and national"'publ|[ications 
of DECA, publicity releases by W^DECA in cooperation with the contributor, 
ancl other recognifion by the Washington Association: of the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America as may be appropriate. A contribution of $500 
or more entitles the organization or individual to Diamond Cliib Membership.' 

A purchase cjf membership in support of the W-DECA Diamond Club 'Program ' 
may be counted as a Tax Exempt Contr^ibution . , More important , however , is the ^ 
fact* that a purchase of membership rs an investment--an Investment in tomorrow's 
profits--an investment that pays in people. This investment will provide our 
young people with an opportunity to develop ' knowledge alid skills that will 
promote productivity and self-*sa*tisfa<!:tion in their jchosen careers-tcareer s 
in the field of marketing and distribution. 

mrch of 1969 marked .the birth of the' DECA Diamond Club in Washington. 
The Washington Association of DECA ^takes. pride in , announc ing the following 
organizations as char ter members - in *this program and thanks them for^ their 
support. - 

DIAMOND ClUB ME^fBERS ^ 

t 'The Sears-Roebu,ck Foundation ^ 

^ . * "I , 

SUSTAINING' MEMBERS <^ ^ 

"Olympia .Re tailers • 'Capitol Cit^f "Re tailer^ . 


supportW members 

Mr. K. Otto Logan ^ ■ 
"TODAY'S PROMISE OF TOMORROW'S PROFITS'* 
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BEST CDFV NMOBDS^ 



Diamond 
Scholarship 
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THE WASHINGTON DECA DIAMOND SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


THE AWARDS PROGRAM^ ^ ... 

The W-DECA Diamond Scholarship Program was initiated ir> 1969-70 for the 
benefit of past, present and future W-DECA members' Thi^s scholarship 
program is designed so that eventually two classes of scholarships wi^l 
^ - be awarded: (1) the DECA^Diamond Scholarship and (2) the W-DECA Diamond 
Scholarship Loan Award! However, presently the WashiTngton DECA Diamond 
Scholarship Program only features the scholarship loan awarcj . 

W-DECA SCHOLARSHIP LOAN AWARD - . . 

This awards program is made possible by gifts and contributions from 
in^terested individuals, organizations and by the awatd recipients them- 
selves. 'The program is administered by the. W-DECA S tat^^^d visor arid'-the 
contr ibu"t ing members of the W-DECA Diamond Club. ^ 

:■ ■ ' ■ " f. 

It is the hope of Washington DECA and the members of the W-DECA Diargond 
Club ithat this Awards Program may be contintied from year to year, but» ^ . 
the Diamond Club Members reserve the right tp alter or discojitihue it 
as circumstances may warrant. 

WHAT'TS THIS AWARD? / . . 

The Scholarship Loan Award of the W-DECA Diamond Club iA a program .where- 
by worthy members of the Washington Association of Distr^utive, Education 
Clubs of America may have the opportunity to further thei^^Neducation in 
marketing and distribution, or tp prepare -themselves for careers in 
Distributive Education. 

HOW MANY AwIrDS AI^ MAt)E? 

Tlie Washington DECA Diamond Club reserves the right to determine the 
number of awards to be made in any given year and will provide as many 
awards- as funds will permit. 

HOW ARE AWARDS PROVIDED? 

Fiip.ds for Scholarship toan Awards depend on two sources. One source of 
funds is provided by the contributions of individuals and interested 
inisiness organizations who desire (1) to create an awareness of careers 
i p. ,marke L ing and distribution, and (2)^t:o encourage higher education 
araon.g those deserving student-s whose ability and need merit assistance. 

The second source of funds is most unique, and is the reason for the dual 
name of the award: SCHOLARSFMP LOAN. This source is provided by those 
who win the awards. 

In accept.ing a Scholarship Loan, you will not be asked to pay any interest 
or to sign, any obligaJ^ion for return of the funds. However, you will be 
asked to accept a moral responsibility to the effect that, as your ab i 1 it y 
permi Is , you w i ll^^^^nSke a contribution or a series of contril>utions to the 
Washington DE(^'A Diamond Club in an amount at least equal to the amount of 
your award, in order that a similar award may be made available to another 
DECA member. Tliere is no time limit to this contribution. However, tiie 
Q aore readily you can return the assistance provided to you , the more you 
ind Wasliington DECA can assist another member. 
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WHO IS ELIGIBI^E? ' ' ^ ^ 

/• 

1. Any high^chool senior or graduate who is or has been an i^tiye Member 
of DECA, who intends to pursue a full-time, two-year or four-year 
cours^ of study in marketing, distribution, or Distributive Education, 

2. Any pos trsecondary DE* student or graduate who is or has-been an Active 
Member of DECA, who intends ;jt:o complete, on a full-time basis, the two- 
year , Mid-Management /program or who intends to continue his education 

- and pursue a four-year course of ^udy. in marketing, distribution, or 

Distributive Education. 'y 

HOW ARE THE AWARDS PAID? 

Scholarship Loan Award amounts will be determined on the basis of the 
recipient's need and funds available. The amount of the award will be 
paid to the school of the student's choice and the funds will be allotted 
in equal portions on a semester or quarter, basis . The' recipient must 
' maintain siatTsf actory scholarship and other requirements as specified by ^ 
the school being attended in order to remain eligible for the scholarship / 
dueling the following semester or quarter, 

DO AWARDS VARY ^ IN Al^OUNT? ^ 

Yes. The amount of your award will cjepend on the following items: . 

(1) the amount of funds you request 

(2) the costs at the ^school you select^ 

(3) the amount of help available from ^our family and/or other sources; and 
(^) the amount of earnings which you can reasonably expect from part-time 

and summer employment ' 

The amount of your award will not be a subsxitute for effort on your part. 

WHAT SCHOOi: OR COLLEGE MAY BE CHOSEN? J- 

You may select any recognized post-high school institution or four-year 
college offering courses designed to prepare individuals for careers in 
market ing „^nd distribution, or Distribut^ive Education. 

KOW ARE AWARDS DETERMINED? ^ ' ' t 

All .Vviirds are given on the basis of scholastic ability and financial nged, 
I o', ether wii?h the following items being considered: ^ 

(1) Your Scholastic Record. You must furnish an official copy of your 
hi.^.h school transcript. Any work completed beyond high school must 
also 1)6 documented . 

(2) Your Scholastic Aptitude as determined by the results you score on 

the s'cholastic Aptitud^Test of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

(3) Your DECA Participation and accomplishments on a'' local, state and/or 
[Rational basis. 

(4) Your leadership Recordxas evidenced in any other youth, civic, social, 
school or ' church group . 

(^y) 'I'our Persona] Sratemer. t in 100 words or less as to your own desires 
1 or^ an Award . s 
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(6) Your Training ReGford attested by your training station owner or manager 
and/or Your Trairiing Progress Report by your DE Teacher-Coordinajtor . 

(7) Your Statement of Intent regarding the study you intend 'to ^rs^ue, 
your career goal, and your ambitions upon receipt of this Award. 

^ • '• 

WILL INFORMATION BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL? . ' ' ^ . ^ 

All^ information requested of you will be seen only by the Scholarship 
Loan Committee. No unauthorized persons will have access to it at any 

HOW IS APPLICATION MADE FOR AN AWARD? 

In "T«?<ier for you to be (Tons idered for a Scholarship Loan Award, three 
important steps are necessary; 

1. Arrange to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test in your, school or \ 
community at the earliest possible date. The results of this must 
appearonyoufapplication.- ^ 

2\ Apply for admission to the college of your choice. Your application 
\ for a DECA Award is not the same as an application for your admission 
\ to college. Alsb, you should apply for admission to more than one 
\ col lege Decause your first choice-may not be avail^le. 

3. Obtain an application form for this award*^^hrough your Distributive 

Education teacher-coordinator, or aay other Distributive Education 
^' official. 1 

HOW IS SELECTION MADE? 

When your application form has been compl-eted and you have produced the 
necessary substantiating information, it will be reviewed on a date 
sf)ecified by your local Scholarship Committee. If approved, it will be 
ranked in order of merit with other local applications and forwarded to 
your W-DECA State Scholarship Committee, in care of the W'DECA State* 
Ad'visor, for a second rating review. 


CHECKLIST OF ITEMS: 


^Official Transcript of Grades 
_Scholastic Aptitude Test Score 
_^Explana tion of Financial Need r 
^Estimate of College Expenses' 
^Letters of JLecommenda tion 
_Names for Character Reference 
^Teacher-Coordinator Approval and 

Supplement #1 • * 
^College ^Transcript and Letter of 

Recommendation (if you have been 

enrolled in college at any timA,. ) 

Statement of Intent 


J Your Principal's oc President's 

Evalua t ion 

Rank in your Present Class 

Photograph, if available 

Application Form complete in every 

detail 

Employer Recommendation, or, your 

training progress report - Supple- 
ment #2 

Any supplemental information that 

you believe would be useful to the 
selection committees 





WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
" distributive Education Clubs of America 
APPLICATION FOR A' W-DECA SCHOLARSHIP LOAN AWARD 
In the amount of $ per year for years. 


ATTACH 
YOUR PHOTO 

HERE 
(If Availoble) 


1 . Name 


(Last) 

Date of Birth 

Height ' 


(First) 
Sex 


Weight 


(Middle) 
I/. S. Citizen? 


Disability, if any 


Home Address 


(Street or Number) 


(City) 


Name and address of^oiir School 


Name of your DE Teacher-Coordinator in School 
3, Inclusive dates you were an active DECA Member 


te 6c Code) 


Your activities in DECA -(off ice's held , 'committee^S served, honor s ^won , chapter 
participation, etc.) i[ '. ^ , 


"T 


* — * ; 

4. Your activities* in any other youth, civic, social, class, or church group 


3. Name, address, and type of Training Station while in DE if you were employed 


In your own words, state how this employment has helped you 
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Are you or will you be an applicant for, or a recipient of, any other scholar- 
ship awarded from any other source? If so, list below. 

Year ' Name of Scholarship Amount 

What do you think are the most important things you have learned. by being enrolls 
in Distributive Education? ' 


Give the names and complete mailing addresses jDf -three personal references. 


Name and' address of the institution or college yoa plan to attend 


Have you made application? •'' j Have you been accepted? 


Explain your planned program of study you plan to pur sue ,/ your educa t io^na 1 aims, 
career objective and ar^ibitions you hope to realize, ^ 


Explain in your sOwn words your need for scholarship aid and your over-all plan 
for financing your college education. Tell exactly wl;y you are applying for 
aid; describe your efforts to work and save money and any future plans you may 
irave for employment to further your educational aims; incluae in this state- 
ment any pertinent information about any unusual circumstance or extra financial 
obligation which has affected your ability or your "'f ami ly * s- abil i t.y to defray 
your college expenses. 



7^ 






(Items 1-10: If you believe anyl'^^add i t ipna 1 information would be helpful to tb.e 
-scholarship committee, please enclose.) * 
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11. I certify that the information given on this application is connect. Should 

I be awarded, a Scholarship Loan, I agree t,o give strict attention to my sttidies 
and the regulations of the coHege. If I -should fail to make a satisfactory^ 
record in my college work, change my course ob jec t ive . f rom marketing, distribu- 
' tion, or Distributive Education, or willfully violate col lege' regulat ions , I 
agree to surrender all rights of ownership to the unused/ portion of the scholar- 
ship. It is my understanding that if this application is accepted, and if I 
am granted -a Scholarship Loan A^rard from Washington DECA, there is- no interest 
charge on the funds received. However, I will accept, with no time limit on 
repayment, the moral responsibility that, as I judge my ability will permit, I 
'Will make a contribution or a series of contributions to the W-DECA Diamond 
Club in an amount at least equal to the amount of my award , in order that 
another member of W-DECA may be the benefactor of an award similar to mine. 


Date 


signature of Applicant 


NOTE: Incitfide the written evaluations recjbested from your Principal or Presid<ent, 
your DE Coordinat5^r (supplement #1), ^rid your Training Station Emplo^^er 
(supplement #2), Include a transcript of your high school grades, and 
college grades if appiicable, together with an explanation on the grading 
^s^tem used. List separa tely a ny academic honors received by you, plus 
S'ay leader shipvxecognition and/or merit awar^^ from any other source. 
IMPORTANT: prepare a list of your anticipated expenses for your next year 
in college for tuition,, room and board, fees, books, etc., and a list of 
your estimated re'sources including savings, income from summer work,* family 
Assistance, etc. This information must^^ccompany your application. 


THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR SCHOOL PRINCIPAL OR GUIDANCE OFFICIAL 


Name of School 
Scholastic and Test Record of: 


Applicant- ranks 


Address of School 


in schdol class. of 


(Full Name of Applicant) 

(numer»ictal xai.K) 


Scholastic Aptitude Test Score (SAT) - 
(or) 

American College Test Score (ACT) ^_ 

(or) . 
General ability as indicated bv any other tests*. 


e. Do you recommend this- student for college entrance? Unreservedly 


With Reservations 


My written evaluation is attached 


i 


f. Average grades Xall subjects) achieved by applicant- (convert to figures)' 
10th grade ' ' ' 12th grade - 


llXh grade ^. 2_ ^ "Other , \^ 


Signature of School Official Title - . Date 

(Principal: Written pvAluation should include character, pdtfential, and other 
pertinent information,) ' • 


THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR DECA ADVISOR 

, do hereby certify that the information supplied 


Name ■ ^ . 

by this-* appl icant is true and accurate to the best of 'ij|y krfc?wl,edge^ My written 
evaluation is attached. 


Date' . Signatur^e of DECA Advisor 


ACTION BY' LOCAL CHAPTER SCHOLARSHIP LOAN COMMITTEE 
■ - - ■ »• 

The DEC^A Scholarship Loan Committee of - 

^ School oi:^ City 

conipos'ed of the individual's listed below this applicaLio 

approves/d isapproves 

i r\ Liie amount and for the period of time requested. This application has been ranked 
' from a't3tal of % applications: 


T 


i.)aLe . . ^ii^natiire of Local Commit tee Chai 

.ocal Comiaiir^ee Members: (name, address, occupation) / ■ 


Apprv^val of this appi Lcai ioi: by tiiis conimiLteG MI'.^T bcv r ec cm '/At' ; ■. W-Drit; 
State Advisor no later th.an Marcli 1. ' ^ A J 


ACTION BY W-DECA SCHOLARSHIP LOAN COMMITTEE 


The W-DECA Scholarship Loan Committee of composed of the 

State 

individual's listed below approves this applicationr and ranks it in a 

total of applications* 

Date Signature of State Committee Chairman 

tState Comnjittee Members: (name, address, occupation) 


■ /■•• 






> 



\ 

f 


T - • 

/ ♦ 




Applicant extended a 

Scholarship Loan Award 

in the amount of $ 

Date 




Signature of W-DECA State Advisor 

* 

J 



WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
Distributive Education Clubs of America 
Supplementary Statement #1 
DECA^'SCHOLARSHIP LOAN APPLICATION 
Coordinator's Statement 



This statement is a part of the application of the student named below fiyj: a' 
DECA Scholarship. You are requested to give an objective evali^tion of thi^ 
student, - 


1, Full Name of Applicant 


2, 'Af)plicant was/is enrolled in Distributive Education .during the school years 
of (please specify): 


List activities as DECA member: 


^- . • ■ 




h 

How has applicant shown effectiveness on the 

job?^, 


How has applicant shown definijte Interest in 
Distributive Education' as a career? 

Distribution, Marketing^ or 



- r 



Date 


Teacher-Coorc|inator ' s Signature 


(This statement must accompany completed Application Form.) 
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Ass 


WASHINGTON ASSCX:iATION 

/' 

Distributive Education Clubs ol ^erica 
- Supplementary Statement #2 
DECA SCHOLARSHIP LOAN APPLICATION . 
Employer's Statement 



This statement is a partf of the application of the student -named below for a 
DECA Scholarship. You are requested to give an objective evaluation of this' 
student. . ^ ^ 

1. Full Name of Student ' ^ \ ' « 


2. ©ates of employment in your £^rm: 
From ; t.. v 

3. How do you rate this ^tudent? 

^ a. As an employee: j_ 


To 


So 


b. In terms of promotionaT potentials 


C . 


In terms of ability to 'profit by post-high school (2-year program) or 
col lege . s tudy in distribution and marketing: 



Employer's Signature 

1, 


Name of Firm 


J 



Firm Address 


Date 


ERIC 


(This statement must accompany completed Application Form,) 


BEST COW MAILABLE , 


THE 

ETERNAL AUDIT 


■ s 



\ 


Success or Failure 
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WASHINGTON DECA CHAPTER 
ANNUAL REPORT 



!• ORGANIZATION OF THE DECA CHAPTER 


A. Date of organization meeting^ 


B. Da^te of election of officers ^ Was a full com- 

p^lnent elected? . • \ 

C. What officers does your DECA Chapter have? President Vice President 

Secretary Treasurer Parliamentarian -Reporter 

Histori^an ^ Others 


D, Date^ of filing membership rosters, DECA Form 103, with State DECA office. 


1. DECA Form 103, Membership Roster 

Number of active members shown Number of prof ess ioi^al members 

^hown . Number of honorary members acjded th^s year . 

Names of honorary members and positions held 


Note; All DE students regardless of time of membership should pay dpes. 
Does your DECA Chapter have a constitution? " 

1. What name appears (in the file copy of the same) for your Chapter? 

^ . ^ , [ " I 

2». ,Is a correct copy of the Chapter constitution on file at the State DECA 
Office? 

-a. Was the Chapter constitution revised during the past year? 


b. If the Chapter constitution was revised, did you send a copy ts^ the 
State DECA Advisor? 

*. ' " . 

II. PROGRAM OF WORK FOR THE DECA CHAPTER 

A. DECA Chapter program of work for the school year 

1. Date completed . 

2. Was this the work of a committee? '_ How many DECA members 

obtained experience in its development? 


3. Was this program of work planned for the entire school year? 
^ If not, for what period? 


Analysis of the prograln of work \^ 

1. How many formal meetings (other than regularly scheduled business 
meetings) were planned? 

a. Number of Outside speakers provided ' 


b. Number of topics covered in the pjan 


c. Were these meetings spread over the Entire school year? 


What Chapter projects were planned for the year? 


e . 


d. 



f. 

• / 


h. 


Was any project of THRIFT or SAVINGS planned for members during 'che 
year? De'scribe 


III. DECA CHAPTER AT WORK 


Conduct of meetings 


1. How many members have had an oppoi;tunity to study the Wa&hington 
Association and National DECA Handbook Material? 


2. Are Secretary's minute-s read at each regular business rrteeting?^ 

3. Are Treasurer's reports "read at each regular business meeting? 


4. Check the materials for fcrmtal meetings now in possession of your 
Chapter . , 

American Flag b. School colors c. Wrapped package 



a . 

d. Gavel and block e. DECA Banner . f. Charter in frame 

'g. DECA Creed and frame h. Rostrum or Lectern ^ j 

i. Purposes . , . ^ » ^ 

Does your Chapter mak^ full use of these materials, in formal meetings? 
^J— 

Is the emblem (d iamond shape) ^method of meeting for formal meetings, 
as shown in the Nation^l^DECA Handbook, used by your ^ Chap t*er? 

Are your formal meetings conducted un(Jer ^icoepted parliamentary 
procedure? 


Does your Chapter hold Tegular formal meetings? How often? 
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9. How many formal meetings have been held this year?j , 

V • — ] - ' 

Attendance Record ^ • ' 

1. Wliat percentage of your members have been recorded as present at 
regiilaV jTveetinRs? 7 o -7 \. 

2. What pei^centage of your members have been recorded as present at 
special meetings ? ; 7 o * ^ 

3. D6 you have any penalty in your Chapter Constitution or By-Laws for 
ttun-attendance at meetings? ■ 


4. -'How many of your members have 100% attendance reco;rds for the year? 

DECA Chapter files ^and records 

1. Does your -Chapter'^maintain accurate, complete and neat minutes of 
each meeting? ^ 

a. .Are these minutes transcribed in a permanent, cumulative minute 

book? " ' / ' 

b. Are all .corrections to minutes so indicated in the margin and 
initial'^! ? ' ' ' . - 

X i 

c. Do all mimites bear, the signatures of both the Chapter Secretary 
and the Pre s iden t ? . 


d. What d'isposition is^jnade .of formal written commit tee ^reports ? 

(1) Copied into the formal minute^ . 

(2) Atitached^ri oi-utes of meeting at which the report vas 
ij m^ d e ' J ' 

(3) Reports jnentioned or gist thereof included in the minutes 

and the reports fil^d elsewhere ; separate report 

file ^ or in general files . - . 

' t 

e. Is the number of members present at each meeting ret:orded in the 
minutes? ' , ' * 


f. "Does the Chapter Secretary call the roll at each meeting' 
2/ Does your Chapter keep up-to-da1:G correspondence files ? ^ 


. Is all correspondence kept in .one general file? ' 1 

b. How is .^jprrespondence filed? Date Name Otherwise_ 


c. Is a carbon CQpy (or other copy) of all outgoing mail kept in 


f ile?^_ / 


d. Does your Chapter make a* practice af- asking your Chapter Advisor 
to read and initiaL all incoming mail and carbon copies of all 
outgoing mail? J , 


e. What file record is kept of reports, invitations, lists, rosters, 
9 etc? ' ' 


f. Who has access to the files of the Chapter? 


g. Where are the files of the .Chapter kept for safekeeping?^ 


3. Does your Chapter Treas urer keep an accurate, ba 1 a need recor d of your 

funds ?_j ^ ^ • - 

a. Where are Chapter funds deposited? Bank School bank 

With school funds 


b. Who signs checks in disbursing Chapter funds?_ 


c. Are receipts kept for all cash purchases or bills-* paid in cash? 


'd. Does your Chapter have an auditing committee? How often \ 

does it functi^pn? " 

e« How often does the Treasurer report receipts and disbursements to 

the Chapter? *^ • ' 

\ . - • 

/•^f. Are the, Treasurer * s reports written into the jninutes. of the meeting 

at which the report is made? If not, wltat record is made 

of the report? » ^ , 

Are ts^e thrift or savings accounts of your members kept in a separate 
record and are th^e funds so derived kept in a separate bank 
account ?_ 

h. Arc the Treasurer * ^^ecords ke^^t in a permanent Treasurer's book and ^ 
passed on each year to the succeeding Treasurer? j 

Wh^t disposition does your Chapter usually make of any surplus funds 
on^ hand at the end of the year? ^_ 


Has your Chapter contributed to the DE classroom facilities, equip- 
ment or supplies this year? If yes, in what way? 


Publicity — Rej^or tirr^- Publi*!: Relations 

1. Ntfws reports of the Chapter activities-^ 

I V . ' \ 

a. -Has your Chapter mdinfained a consistent policy of reporting its 

activities to the local newspapers? If so, at about what 

intervals? ^ ^ 

b. Have any pictures of your Chapter activities or members been published 
in the local newspapers ?^ ^ 


c. *Has your Chapter developed h "calendar of activities" which would include 
planned publicity (i/iews articles, etc.)? 
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ATTACH PUBLISHED COPY OF PUBLICITY RELEASE 


\ 


d. h/s your Chapter participated in any: Radio pro^j::ams 


How many? ; TV Propjrams How niaJiy 


? 


e. Did any editorial(s) appear in your loQal newspapers yarding \)E 
• or your program in particular? Did you save cowries 


f« Did any DE student appear before educational and/or civic groups in 
behalf of DE? ^ 

O 0 
2, Local newsletter and local Chapter news reporting 

Does your .^Gfi^pter publish a newsletter? If so, how often? 

b. Does your Chapter have a "column" or other feature in your school, 
paper? 


c. Did your Chapter have editorial recognition in your school paper? 

Have you discussed this possibility with the sponsor 

of the school paper? | 

ji 

d. Has your Chapter maintained a consistent policy of reporting, your 
activities to your local school paper ?_ How often? 


e. Have any pictures of your Chapter's activities or members appeared 
in your school paper? How many? 


3. DECA Chapter activities manual 

a. Does your Chapter maintain an activities manual ?_ 


b. Check items which are included therein: Newspaper c^ippings^ 


Clippings from school paper Pictures Formal invitation to 

events Place cards ^Radio scripts Scripts of assem- 
bly programs News of honors won by members N ews of alumni 

Others 

4 . School annual or yearbook 

a. Did your Chapter membership have its picture in this year's annual 
or yearbook ? 

b. Were there any statements describing or explaining ^the DECA Chapter 
and /or DE program in this year's annual or yearboolc? 


c. Were there any pictures of DE students on their jobs in this year's 
annua 1 or yearbook? 

d. Were there any pictures Chapter functions in this year's annual 
or yearbook? 

Execution of program planning 

I. Has your Chapter followed its program of work? Were chang'es 

necessary? 


2. Have all projects plan^i«4 been completed? How rftany have been 

completed? How many projects h^e been dropped? , 

c 


DEGA Chapter Employer-Emp loyee_yf urtc tions f"*"^ 

!• Has your chapter held an employer-employee banquet? Date 

held - • ' 

2. Did your Chapter hold any other type' of function 'for employers? 

Date Describe 


3. ; If any such function has been held, how many committees were used to 

handle it properly? ■ ^ ' , 

4, How many of your members gained experience in matters of. this sort in 
working on or for a committee in the planning, setting-up, and execution 
of those plans*in making any such function possible? ; 


5. Did you send^'a copy of the Program to ^ the State DECA Advisor' 
THE DEGA CHAPTER IN- WASHINGTON AND NATIONAL DECA ACTIVITIES 
A. Handling of required, records 


1. uTcl^our Chapter pay its members* Washington^^^-and National DECA dues before 
the stated deadline (March 7) » ^ 


Were DEGA membership cards received from National DECA'i 


3,, Did all of your Chapter members receive the DECA Distributor ? 


4, Did you discuss each DECA (DISTRIBUTOR during DE class to gai^ new ideas 
for your chapter? J 

Participation in DECA Lea.4s.Tship Confererkces 

1. Did your Chapter have ,an official voting delegate at the Washington DECA 
Governors or Lealiership Conference? 

K 

2. Indicate the number of Washington DECA offices held by members of your 
Chapter. 

3. How niany of your Chapt^ef?%^emb^s were regi-^rered as in attendance at the 
Washington DECA State^Leader ship Conference? 

4. Was your Chapter represented in every competitive event and/9r activity? 

^ a. Did any members of your Chapter win recognition or honors in any 

competitive and/or activity held for ind fvidua Is ?__ Number so 

rec ognized . 

b. Did your Chapter win recognition or honors in Competitive events 
and/or activities held? How many events? 

C, Publicity Reporting 

i. ILic your Chapter consistently sent news, clippings, pictures, etc,, to 
the State DEGA Advisor? 
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2. Has your Chapter sought out and reported a news story for the jpECA 
DI STRI BUTOR ?_ 

a. Was the story accepted for publication? What ,lssucV 

3. Has your Chapter furnished materials for a State DECA'«c rap book? 

D. Ownership of DECA pins or emblems 

How 'many of your active members possessed DECA pins or ebibleins at the 
time of the Washington DECA State, Leadership Conference? 


2. How many of them have obtained them since ?_ 


3. What percent of your Chapter officers vear the DECA officer's emblem? 


4, llow many DECA Blazers have been purchased by your Chaptet members ?_ 
DE alumni participation 

1. How many DE alif^xii members did your Chapter have this ye^r? 


a, How\nany of thia number were last year's graduates? • 

b. How many of this number graduated before last year? 

2. Number of DE alumni who attended the Washington DECA State Leadership 
Conference . 

F. Participation in the National DECA Leadership Conference 

1. Did any of your Chapter members attend the National DECA ^adership 

Conference this year?^^ Were they delegates by^virtue of being: 

/ 


a. Washington DECA Officers 

V 

b. Representing Washington DECA in a National DECA Contest_ 

c. Washington DECA Delegate^ 2^ 


Have any members of your Chapter ever held a National DECA Office? 
What office? ^What year^^ 


THE DECA CHAPTER IN THE TOTAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


A. Scholarship 

1. Did your Chapter provide any stimulus to its members to improve thJ^'ir 
total scholarship standing during the year? ^ 


2. Did any members of your Chapter gatn recognition or honors for their 
scholarship standing in th^ school? How many? 


.A 


B. 


3. What percent of your Chapter members won a place on the honor 
• roll? <-7o - 1 


/ 


4. \List any Jjpecial awards for scholarship won by members of your 
Chapter. r ■■ - ■ 

Participation in general school activities 


/ 1. Were members of your Chapter active in any other school activities? 

(List) . C 

C. Leadership 


1. How many of your Chapter members held offices in other school 
activities? ^ 

2, ? List activity and office held 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The foregoing annual report of our DECA Chapter is herewith submitted as complete 
and accurate as it is possible to make it. It is understood that the information 
<»ontained in this report is to be used in i the evaluation of our DECA Chapter. 

, DECA Chapter Secretary 


Approved : 


, DECA Chapter President 


Date : 


, DECA Chapter Advisor 
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APPENDIX A . ' • . 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

D ECA Chapter ^High School 


For the Period 


Chapter Redgipts: Member Dues 6c Fees $ 

Chapter Projects ^ 

Other FuTid Raising Activities ^ 

Contributions 

Other Chaptev Income : 


Total • $_ 

Disbursements: ; $ 


4- 


4 

Total $ 


TOTAL RECEIPTS $_ 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS . ! 

BALANCE ON HAND 


The balance shovm above as Total on Hand is subject to the following final disposition 
by fhe end of the year : 

■ C 


1 


Approved 

DECA Chapter Treasurer 


^ 1^ DECA (Chapter Advisor 
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A^E.FOR DECA 


DECA chapters provide unique association for their members in experi- > 
ences, friendships, and activities. Thus, when active members graduate, there 
is'usually a string desire to continue this association and identify with 
DECA. Re'cognizing this desire,*^ many chapters have formed alumni groups for 
their schools. Recognizing these efforts across the nation and observing the 
helpful assistance alumni interests can render, two former DE students, in 
1964, offered to lend the financial backing of their companies to inaugurate 
a national program des igned for "Alumni of Distributive Education for DECA - 
ADE for DECA". These two former DE students are Gerald H. "Jerry" Carver, 
President of Carver Foods Company, Houston, Texas, and Daryl Milius, Senior 
Vice President of J.J. Newberry Company, New York City. As a re su It of the 
interest of these co-founders of tfie ADE fj>r DECA p^rogram, any former student 
of Distributive Education can now maintain an association with his former ' 
chapter and State Association as well as National DECA. 

ADE for DECA was envisione^ by the founders to serve DECA in a suppor- 
ting capacity. It has three ^purposes ; 

1. .To provide a means by which Distributive Education students 

can maintain association with DECA. 

2. To encourage support for DECA programs of youth activity on 
a local. State and/or National basis. 

3. To promote the purposes of DECaT 

Members of ADE for DECA can assist in the growth and development of 
Distributive Education and DECA by aiding in the placement of DE students, 
promoting the W-DECA Diamond Club Program, "ass is t ing with chapter public 
relations ef f or t s ,^ enc ouraging Na C iona 1^ DECA Month activities, promoting 
the growth and goals of DECA, and in many other areas. Memt)ership in ADE 
for DECA also provides an opportunity for any graduating DE student or any 
former DE student to assist in and keep abreast of the activities of DECA. 
It provides for continued professional growth - through varied alumni services 
and continued professional association with active DECA chapters. Each ^ 
member will Veceive a 1-year subscription to The DECA Distributor and will be 
entitled to all other alumni services. Membership provides continued associa- 
tion with the DE and DECA program. Membership provides DECA Scholarship 
support . 

Membership in ADE for DECA is ^variable to any former Distributive 
Education studen't or any current member of DECA in either a high .«;chool or 
post-secondary institution who is completing his last semester or quarter prior 
to graduation. Membership is available through an ADE for DECA chapter or by 
direct membership (member-a t- large ) . Complete ADE for DECA membership roster 
f orm 5y securing a minimum of fifteen members for recognition as an ADE chapter, 
and mail roster to the W-DECA State Advisor together with your check for mem- 
bership dues. Membership dues are $3.00 per year. National ADE dues are $2.00, 
per member, per year, and Stkte dues are $1.00^er member, per year. Irfdividual 
membership may be obtained by submitting a charter membership application to che 
State Advisor. ADE for DECA membership roster forms and charter membership 
applications may be obtained from your Chapter Advisor. 
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How to start a Charter Chapter 


Plan an orgfanized alumni membership cam- 
paij^n. Include- a detailed timetable of all 
planned activities. 


4, Gain appropriate approval of your ADE 
for DECA constitution and by-laws and elect 
your necessary officers. 


1. Start your Campaigxi by, signing up the 
graduating seniors in your DECA Chapter. 
Your Chapter Advisor can also provide you 
the names of former DE students from 
whom you will fvant to seek charter member- 
ship. Even though only fifteen Charter 
Members are required for-obtainihg the offi- 
cial Charter Chapter certificate, the more DE 
alumni you invK^lve, the better your chapter 
will progre^. 


5, Necessary committees should be ap- 
pointed and a program of alumni activities 
should be tentatively planned for the year. 


6. After your program of activities has 
been finalized, make whatever appointments 
and or arrangements necessary to put il into 
operation. ^ 


>2. Submit the names of Charter Members 
together with complete mailing address on 
the officiiii ADE for DECA roster to your 
State DEcV Advisor ji^sorin as possible to 
begin alumni services. The fiscal member- 
ship year begins July 1 and ends on June 30. 


3. - Establish temporary ADE for DECA 
officers. Appoint a nominating committee* a 
constituti(m and by-Jaws coniniiUoe, and any 
others you feel necessary to do the reciuired 
job. / 


7. CKar^e every member you get for ADE 
with some responsibility, if he is willing to 
^ive of his time and talents. 


To/assure the success of your ADE for DECA 
Chapte^, close Jiaison must be maintained 
with the DECA ChSyit«r Advisor. This in- 
dividual can give counsel and guidance which 
may best carry out the purposes of the ADE 
for DECA programs. The Chapter Advisor 
can identify area.s of activity in the DECA 
Chapter where alumni members can be of 
significant assistance in the growth of his 
Distributive Education program. 
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ALUMNI OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
MODEL CONSTlfUTIQN FOR LOCAL CHAPTERS 


ARTICLE I - Name 


Section 1. The official .n^me of this organization shall be the ' 

Chapter of the Washington Distributive Education Alumni Association. 

Section 2. Jt .may also be officially referred to, and* designated , by the ini- 
tials . ' ^ 


(word) 


ARTICLE II - Purpose 


Section 1. Th^ purpose of 

metnbers in the following ways; 


is to further the welfare of its 


To provide a means by which past Distributive Education students i 
can maintain an as'so^iation with W-DECA' afld/or DECA, 


Section 1. 


To encourage support for Distributive Education and the DECA .pro- 
gram of youth acUivities on a local, state and natiorfal level. 

To promote the purposes of Distributive Education Clubs of America 
to develop f-uture leaders for marketing and distribution. .'^ 

ARTICLE III - Organizatidh - . ^ * 
is an official chapter of the Wasjiingt oti''Assoc ia- 


tion, functioning under the established policies and procedures of 
said ass-ocia t ion. ■ , ^ ^ 


Section 2. 


functions under a charter issued by the Washing- 


ton Distributive Education Alumni Association. 


Sect ion 1.^ 


Sect ion 2. 


ARTICLE IV - Member shiix 

Those eligible for membership shall include'*',all in<^ividuals who are 
past Distributive Education students or past members of th^ Distri- 
butive Education Clubsyof America. 

Membership shall not be available to those currently enrolled in a 
Distributive Education program except foi^ students who arej in' their 
last semester or quarter of the program, \* 
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Section 1. 


ARTICLE V - Meetings 
will hold its meetings eacVj 


Section 2. The Executive Committee is empow^ed to call special meetings. 


ARTICLE VI - Officers 


^Sfection 1. The officers of the 


Chapter shall ^e president, 


Section 2-. 
Section 3. 


vice pres ident , secre tary , and treasurer , 

Qualifications of officers shall be in accordance ^ith Article IV, 


Election of officer^ shall be held between 

and the' term of off ike shall be for one year. 


in^/_ 


Section 4. ^ The officers of this chapter shall be elected by a majority vote of 
^' the membership. ♦ ' , 


Section/ 5 . 


.-.-8iSt<;^ipn 61 


Section 1. 


Section 2. 


Section 3. 


Duties of the elected officers shall be those set forth in the most 
current edition of Roberts ' Rules of Order (Revised) , 
^ J) ' 

^^o member shall hold' any given office for more than one consecu- 
tive year. . . 

ARTICLE VII - Advisor 

There shall be one accredited Distributive Edtication teacher-coord 
nator appointed by the general membership^ in closed session to ac 
. in an advisory capacity to the chapter. ^ 

The advisor shall be given written notice in the event of his ter 
nation by the membership. 

The advisor may be appointed and removed by a simple majority of 
membership. 


ARTICLE VIII - Dues. 
^ Sectiory 1. (An)6unt and when payable) 
Section 2. (I^^eport i^ng on treasury) 


^ ARTICLE IV Amendments 

Section 1. This consitution may be amended by a majority vote of the member- 


-^ship. / 


Section 2. Only such amendments shall be made as are in keeping with ^purpose 
stated in Ar,tiVle II of this constitution. 
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Suggesti^jis for Consideration 


Assist in the growth and development 
of the Diamond Club Program for your 
State Association. 


Provide programs for DECA Chapter 
meetings as. may be requested.. 


Assist local DECA efforts in National 
DECA Week promotions. 


Consider methods for expanding your 
local DECA Awards Program for 
w^orthy DECA members. 
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Serve yo;Ljr DE program by seeking 
needed training stations for DE 
students. 


Aid DECA Chapter efforts in necessary 
fund raising projects, ^ 


Serve, as requested;, on DE or DECA 
Chapter advisoiy committeefs.' 


Plan to assist as needed in DECA' 
Chapter initiation and officer installa- 
tiqn ceremonies. 


Assist wit^l gjfireer clinics fof potential 
Distributive Education students. 


Support programs in your community 
emphasizing the importance of our 
Free Enterprise system. 


Work with your local DECA Chapter 
toward effective public relations pro- 
grams. 


Identify o'rt?^ Jfr: major projects 
annually that wilt assist DE-DECA 
locally. 


Maintain close^iaison with the DE 
teacher-coordinator (s) in your area at 
all times. \ 
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ALUM^NI HUES t 


/ 



Why? 


\ 

Ho w niuch? " 
How used? 



SCHOLARSHIP, * 
LOAN AWARDS 




20% = $.60 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 



12% =$.30 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



34% = $100 
ALUMNI SERVICES 
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ADE^ 

for \ 

DECA 



Membersip 



Attractive permanent Charter Membership card 
Direct alumni services to each ADE member 
Expanded opportunities to be of service ^to your school 


^^^^^ r 

Foster student/sehool-centered support of DECA 
One-year subscription to The DECA DISTRIBUTOR 
K»etain association with all DECA interests . 


Diamond Club Program support in your state 
Expanded DECA Scholarship Awards Program 
Continued social and professional contacts 
Allow your talents to serve others 


-JOIN NOW- 
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APPROVED 



MEMBER SERVICE 

/ 

AND 
SALES PROJECT 
ITEMS 


APPROe 

DECA. Inc. 


I 


MEMBER SERVICE AND SALES PROJECT ITEMS 

The following booklet contains information on items which may be purchased 
by a chapter and/or chapter membfer. There is no obligation on the part of the 
DECA chapter or DECA member to purchase the items illustrated. National DECA 
has only approved the items illustrated and described in the following booklet 
so that such items are easily available for your convenience if purchase is de- 
sirable. The National DECA seal of a^>proval also promises that the suppliers 
are reputable companies offering quality products. 
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INDEX 


A*DE for DECA, 7; see^ also Alumni , 
Adjourn, 304 

Advertising and Promotional Pl^n, 207-211 

rating sheet , Zll 

specifications , ^09 
Advisory conifhittee, 7, 23, 30-32, 168, 171-172, 177, 254-255 
Alumni of Distributive Education, 555-^561 

activities, 560 

constitution, 558 

dues , 561 

founders, 556 

how to join, 555» 

how to start a chapter, 557 

membership, 555 
Amendment, 346-347 ; 
American Vocational Association, 10-11 

Anriual Evaldation Report ,i043-553 VC^ 

chapter at work, 545 / 

chapter in total schoo^l program, 551 

chapter in W-DECA & National DECA activities, -^50 

organization of the chapter, 544 

program of work for the chapter, 544 

statement of. receipts and disbursements, 553 

summary statement, 552 
Appeal from the decision of - the chair, 350 
Area of Distribution Manual, 137-141 

rating sheet, 141 

specifications, 139-140 
Art, 421-422 ^ 
Awards Committee, 12 

Banquet; see Emp loyer'^Employee 
Benefits of membership, 2 

Board of Directors, 6, 7, 11, 12, 167, 172-178 
Board of Governors, 7, 23, 32, 33 

Campaigning 

high school division, 41 

post secondary .division, 183 
Candida te ( Information -Nomina tion Form 

post secondary, 184 
Ceremonies 

closing meetings, 305 

member initiation, 337-341 

officer installation, 333-336 

opening meetings, 304 
Chapter evaluation report, 543-553 
Chapter meetings, 303-306 
Chapters 

high school division, 24-25 » 
post secondary division, 168-169 
Characteristics ' \ 

of a good member, 280 
of a good officer, 279 
of leaders, 268-269 
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Colors, DECA & W-DECA, 3 

Committees ^ 

chapter committees, 307 

committee assignment sheet, 309 

committee report form, 310 

employer-employee banquet, 520-524 

general chairman, 307 
Communications, 479; see also Public relations. Publicity releases. 

Speakers' bureau, and Visual communications ' , 

Conference Committee, 12 

Contests J see Compet-ltive activities under Washington DECA 
Constitution 

High School Division 

advisors , 64 f/"^ 

amendments , 65 

by-laws, 65 

colors , 65 

conferences, 68 

delegates to conferences, 67 

dues, 64 . ^ 

emblem, 65 ^ V ' 

meetings, 63 

^membership, 63 * 
name, 62 
officers, 64 
order of business, 67 
organization , 62 

purpose , 62^ * 
state administration, 65 
Post Secondary Division 
amendments, 200 
board of directors, 204 
elections, 199,. 204 
finance, 200 
mee t ings 1 99 
membership, 198 
na me , 197 

officers, 199, 201-203 ^ 
organizat ion ,165 
purposes , 1 97 
voting, 198 

Council for Distributive Teacher Education, 10, 11 \ 
Creative Marketing Project, 149-153 

r-ating sheet, 153 

specifications , 151-152 
Creed, DECA & W-DECA, 5 
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DECA, 1,6; see also. National DECA and Washington DECA 
DECA Foundation, 6 
DECA Incorporated . 
DECA Month, 487-50i 

chapter activities, 487 
fact sheet, 490-492 
introduction,485 
mayor's proclamation, 493 

newspaper publicity releases, 488, 496-501 
program ideSs for radio & TV, 488-489 
school announcement, 494 
school proclamation, 495 
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DECAthon, 83-91 

Candidate Information Form, 87 ' w. • 

Employer's Confidential Rating Form, 89 
specifications, 85 

Teacher's Confidential Rating Form, 91 
Delegate Information Sheet, NLC, 259-260 
Developing a program of work, 361 
Diamond, DECA, 3 

Diamond CluBHek^ram, 6, 22, 23, 166, 168, 527-528 
Diamond Scholarship, 529-541 

amount of scholarship, 530 

application formV"^^!, 533-541 

awards program, 529 , 
determination of awardV» 530, 531 
eligibility, 530 

how scholarships are provided ,^29 
number of scholarships, 529 * 

scholarship loan award, 529 ^ 
Director Evaluation Form, 173 
Distributor, 6, 9 
' Distributive Education Clubs of America; see DECA 

Division of the assembly, 420-422 
' Do-It-Now Speech 

rating sheet, 107 

specifications, 101 n 
Donors to ^ 
National DECA, 9, 10 
Washington DECA, 528 
Drawings, 420-422 
Duties and responsibilities 

Advisory Committee, W-DE(!lA f 
high school division, 42-43, 45, 51, 254-255 
post secondary division^, 177, 190, 254-255 
Board of Directors, 167, 168, 172 
Board of Governors, 23, 32 
chapter advisors, 51 
chapter officers, 294-300 

employer-employee banquet committees, 520-524 
Executive Director, DECA, 16 
Program Director, DECA, 16 
Public Relations Director, DECA, 16 
Publications Director, DECA, 16 
State Advisor, W-DECA, 21-23, 165-167 

State Director, Distributive Education, 21-22, 165-166 
State Officers, W-DECA, 294-300 

Elections 

high school division, 34-42, 355 
post secondary division, 11^3-188, 355 
Elements of a good chapter, 18, 164 
Emblem, DECA & W-DECA, 3 
Employer's confidential rating form 
DECAthon, high school division, 89 
Directors , Board of , 174 
Governors, Board of, 89 
officer candidate, W-DECA 
high school division, 89 
post secondary, 185 
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Employer -Employee Banquet, 505-524 
benefits of event ,^ 505 
decoration committee, 524 
decoration ideas, 512 

duties 6c responsibilities of committee 
chairmen, 520 
entertainment, 517 
head table, 514 
how to pay for it, 512 
. invitation committee, 522 
introducing the guests, 515 
program committee, 520 
publicity committee, 522 
reception committee, 523 
reservation committee, 521 
selecting a banquet speaker, 515 ' 
setting up committees, 520 
special awards & recognition, 517 
summary, 518 
^ ticket committee, 521 > 
topics for banquet speaker, 516 

type of timployer appreciation event . to hold, 506 
welcome 6c response, 515 
what committees to set up, 506 
what theme to use, 508 
what to include in your program, 510 
when to hold it, 507- 
where to hold it, 5l\ 
whom to invite, 509 
Executive Director, DEGA, 10 
Executive Council 

high school division, 7, 23 
post seconda-sy^ division , 7, 168 
E>±iibits , 376 )[ # 
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Fall Board . of J^irec tors Meeting, 176-177 

a^end^^ 

when' and where held, 176 

« 

-who mziy e^ttend, 176 
seating of Directors, 176 

responsibilities of advisory committee, 177 
Fiajince Comiriiccee, DECA, 14 
. Financing chapter activities, 366-372, 563 , 
Fi'inneL board display, ^4 
Flip charts, 422-423 

refer to title of form 
Fund Raising; see Financing; chapter activities, gales' laboratory 

Goal: , DEG/v 6. W-DECA, 3 
GovGrnors ' Conference, 33-42- 
ndvisory cominittee, 42-43 

Employe r ' s Con f i dent ia I Rating Form, 36-37 
In J orrvT t ion -Nomina tion Form, 36-37 

01 i: ic c r Cand ida te Point Sys tern 6c Infer ma t ion SheotJ 35-36 

/publicity releases, 52-55 

seating of Governors, 34 

state o r t ic t: r o lec t ions , 34-42 

Tu.iche r ' s Ccni idcn t ia I Ra t ing Form, 39 

Q wh u n a n d vh c r u. h e I d , 3 3 

vho may attend, 33 
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lide for local chapter officeors, 265 

handbook, ^DECA, 5 

Hard line Sales Demonstration' 

rating sheet, 135 

specifications, 133-134 
High School Division, W-DECA, 6; see also Washington DEGA 
Historian 

duties and responsibilities, 299 

helpful hints, 300-301, 306 

invocations, 312* 

qualifications, 278-280 
History 

National DEGA, 8-9 

High School Division, W-DECA, 19-21 - ^ 

Post Secondary Division, W-DECA, 165 
Honor Club Award, 71-82 

entry blank, 79-82 

honor award points, 7J^3 

specifications, 73-74 
Honorary Life Membership, W-DECA, 525-526 ^ 

application form, 526 

description, 525 

recipients, 525 

Human Relations Decision Making; see Management Decision Making 
Human Relations 

Impromptu Speech ' 
high school division 

rating sheet, 107 ^ 
specifications, 103 
{Jost secondary division 
ratijig sheet, 225 
specifications, 223 
Incidental motion, 349 ^ 
Individual Marketing Improvement Project, 245-250 ^ 
rating sheets, 249-250 
, specifications, 247-248 
Individual Studies in Marketing, 155-161 
rating sheet, 161 
specifications, 157-159 
Information-Nomination Form, High School Division, 36-37 
Intangible Sales Demonstration 
rating sheet, 135 
specifications , 133-134 
Invocations, 312 

January Beard of Directors Meeting, 178 ^ 
Jewelry; see Member Service Items 
Job Interview, Boys 6c Gir\s, 117-123 

application form, 121-122 ' " 

rating sheet, 123 ' ' 

SDCcif ications , 119-120 - 

Layout, 416 - 
Lay on the table, 349 
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Leadership • 
characteristics oi leaders, 268-269, 

duties and responsibilities of chapter of iicers , 294-300 
helpful hints for chapter officers, 300-302 
hovj I rate myself, 770-273 

human relations,' 282-287 ^ • 

. group members as. seen by leader, 288 . / " 

leading a group discussion, 290-292 

participating, in a group discussion, 289'"290 

qualities of leadership, 266-267 

role of the conference leader, 293 

Self Analysis Rating Form, 274-275 

training activities, 281 

what a leader is, 266 
Letter size, 418 
Letters, thank you, 395 

Lettering methods, 418-420 ' ^ 
Life membership; see Honorary Life Membership 

Main motion, 345, 355 

Management Decision Making in Human Relations, 233-237 ^ 

rating shee^t , 237 

specif icatj:ons , 235,-236 ^ 
Manufacturer's Sales Representative, 227-231 ' • > 

rating sheet, 231 

specif icat ions 229 
Marketing Problem-Solving, 213-217 4^ *^ - 

rating sheet, 217 - 

specifications, 215-216 
Mathematics of Distribution, 125-130 / 

sample problems, 129-130 / 

specifications, 127 ' ' ( ' 

Member; see also Membership ^ 

characteristics of a good member, 280 

groOp members as seen 1% leader, 288 ^ 

human relations 6c the chapter member, 282-287 

initiation ceremony, 337-341 ' 

role of conference members, 293 ^ / 

Member service items, 563 
Membership; see also Constitution 

Alumni of Distributive Education, 555 

High School Division, W-DECA, 21 

National DECA , 459-567 

Post Secondary Division, W-DECA, 165 
Merchandise Information Manual, 143-147 • , ' 

rating sheet, 147 

specifications, 145-146 ^ 
Merchandise Hath; see Mathematics of Distrib^^tion » 
Motions; see Parliamentary procedure 

National Advisory Board, 6, 10, 11 

National Association of Distributive Education Teachers, 10, II 
National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education,. 10, 11 
National Association of State Supervisors of Distributive Education, 10,11 
National- DECA; see also Nation^ Leadership Conference 
Awards Committee, 12 

Board of Directors, 6 * ^ 

colors, 3 
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Conference Committee^ 12 
Creed, 5 * ' 

definition of , 1 • ' 
delegates ,6 

Distributor,: 6' ' * * 

Donors to, 9, 10 
emblem, 3 . 

Executive Director 15-16 
Finance Committee, 14 
Foundat.ion, 6 . 

* goals of, 3 
Handbo^l^c, 5, 
headquarters, 6 

. history, 8-9 

* member service items, 5 
^ Month, 4S5-501 \ 

Nationa l>ASvisory Board, j6 . / 

National/ Leadership Conference, 6, 25.1*264 
j^organiza tiona 1 structure, 10-16 
Policy 6c Planning Committee , 13 \ 
Program Development Committee, 14 
ProgTam Direeter, 15-16 
Public Relations Connni'l^tee , 13 
Pubjic Relations director, 15-16 
Publications Director, 15-16 
purposes of, 1 
reasons for joining, 2 
sales projects, 563 ' 

tagline, 3 - ' 

terminology, 6 
National Leadership Conference, 251-264 

Advisory Committed responsibilities, 254-255 
attendance requirements, 251 
clothing recommendations, 252 
delegate conduct practices 6e procedures, 253 
Delegate Information Sheet, 260 

general iaformation, 251 ^ 
hotel reminders, 252 , . 

luggage, 252 

press coverage, '254 ' 

publicity releases, 262 ' ; 

^ Request to Attend Form, 258 ' ^ , • 

tentative plans, 251 , ^ '* ■ ' .. ' 

National^ Of ficers (past) » ^ : '1 

High School Division, 29-30 / ' 

Post Secondary Division, 171 \ , '/ Si ' ' ' 

Newsletter; see Public Relations ' ' • , . ^* * 

Newspaper, 378-383 " ^ • *• 

Nominating Committee Confidential Rating Form, W-DEGA Post Secondary 

Division, 188 ' , ' • ' 

Nominations, W-DECA State Officers - ' 
^ High School Division, 34, 41,* 355 

Post Secondary Division, 187, 355 ,. -. ^ 

Officer Traifii-ng Conference, 7 ' C» - 

High School Division, W-DECA ^ ' \ ^ 

^ Advisory Committee duties and resppns ibilitie^s , 45 

agenda, 43 ^ ' ' ' - ; 



when 6c where held, 43 
who may attend, 43 
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Post Secondary Division, -W-DECA 
^ agenda, 190-191 . - ' . > 

when 6c where held, 190 ^^-^ 
,who may attend, 190 
^ff icers, chapter 6c state; refer also td specific officer title 
characteristics of a good officer, 279 

duties and responsibilities of chapter officers, 294-300 
helpful hints for officers, 300-302, 305-306 
installation ceremony, 333-336 
' Secretary's' Book, 313-323 
The DEGA Officer, 278 

Treasurer's Book, 313-323^ . r 

Orders of the day, 353 
* Organization charts 

High School Division, W-DEGA, 11 . 
^ National DECA, *22 

Post Secondary Division, 166 

Parliamentarian <; 

duties and responfiibil ities , 300 

helpful hints, 300-301 ; . ^ 

invocations, 312 ^ 

qualifications, 278-280 
Parliamentary inquiry, 351 
Parliamentary procedure 

adjourn, 355 

ajnendment to a motion, 346 
amendment to an amendment, 347 
appeal from the decision of the chair, 350 
debate, 343 
* .discussion, 343 

division of the assembly, 349 
elections, 355 
incidental motions, 349 

lay on the table, 349 ^ 
, ^ utdin motion, 345, 355 
nominations, 355 
^ orders of the day, 353 

parliamentary considerations, 343 
parliamentary inquiry, 351 
permission to withdraw a motion, 352 
^ point of order, 351" ^ * ^ 

^ postpone indefinitely, 346 

^ postpone to a set time, 348 

precedonce &. classification of motions, 344 
presenting motions, ^343 
previous question, 348 
•privileged motions, 353 
questions of privilege, 353 
sample test, 357 
subsidiary motions, 346 
, substitute motions, 347 
suspend the rules, 35*2 
recess, 355 

#ef er' to committee, 347 

votiTig , 343-344 
•Permission to "W^flldraw a motion, 352 
Pe r s ona l^c on tact, 375 
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Photography, 394 r 
Planning -chapter activities, 359-365 

Point of order, 351 ' - - ^ 

Point System and Information for Selecting Officer Candidates, W-DECA 

High School Divisijon, 34-36 
Policy & Planning Committee, DECA, 13 
Post secondary division, 6; see a Iso WasViington DECA 
Postfers; see Transparency masters 

Postpone indefinitely, 346 ^ 
Postpone to a set time, 348 . ' ' 1^ 

President ' ' ^ 

* conducting the cha'pter meeting, 303-305 
duties 6c responsibilities, 294-295 

helpful hints, 300^-301 / 
qualifications, 278-280 . ^ ' 

"Previous question, 348 . * ' 

Privileged motions, 353 , ' 

Proclamation; see National DECA Mon^h 

Project Summary Format — 
high school division, 70 

post secondary division, 206 ' '^^''''"^ 

Projects, 359-360- 

Program Development Committee,' DECA, 14 
Program Director, 11, 15, 16 . • 

Program of work, 361 ' 
Program of, Work Form, 365 

Program of youth activity, 10, 11 * 
Promotion; see Public relations. Publicity 

Public relations; see also National DECA MonCh, Publicity, Speakers' Bureau 
chapter^ news teliter , 393 , ' ^ 

exhibits, 376 ^ " O 

glossary, 396 
introduction to, 373 

personal contact, 375 ^ ' 

photography, 394 

thank-you letters, 395 — 
writing publicity releases 

newspaper, 378-383 

radio'& TV, 384-391 
Public Relations Committee, DECA, 13 . ^ 

Public Rela t ions Director ,11,15,16 
Public Speaking 

High-'School Division 

rating sheet, 107 ^ - _ ^ > 

specifications , 105 
Post Secondary Division ' 
rating sheet, 225 
specif icationg , 221 
Publications; see Distributor ,' Reporter -^-^ 
Publications Director, 11, 15, 16 

Publicity; see also Public relations — ~==s3ar 
chapter evaluation, 548-549 • ) 

DECA Month, 496-503 » / 

High Schciol Division, W-DECA 

Governors' Conference, 52-55 

StaJte L^ado^rship Conference, 56-60 
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National Leadership C<feference, 261,-264 
Post Secondary Division, W-DECA 
Board of Directors Meeting-, 192 

State ijeadership Confe*rence, 193-194 * 
suggested areas for publicity releases, 377 ^ 
if ' 
Radio, 384-385 
Recess, 355 

Refer to coiranittee, 347 

Revfiew questions, inside of back cover 

Report; see Annual Evaluation Report \ 

Reporter . ^ *^ . 

officer ^ 4 

'duties 6c responsibilities , 299 " 
helpful hints, 300-301 _ . 

invocations, 312 
qualifications, 278-280 
publication, 7, 397-399 
Request to Attend Form, Natiortal Leadership Conf«ence, -257-258 

Sales Demonstration; see Hard Line, Intangible, Soft Line 
Sales laboratory * , . 

basic guidelines, 371 

chairman's checklist, 370 - - 

hints, 370 ^ 

or ^^^^ 

sales projects, 563 ^^^.^^-^ 
Scholarship!; see Diamond scholarship 
Secretary 

, conducting a chapter meeting, 303-306^"^ 
duties & responsibilities, 296-297 
helpful hints, 300-30^1 
qualifications, 278-280' 

„5arapld^ minutes , 322-323 " 
Secretary's Book, 313-323 
Self Analysis, 270-277 

Situation Handling, 93-97 / * 

rating sheet, 97 

specifications, 95-96 
Soft' Line Sales Demonstration t 

'rating sheet, 135 r 

specifications,, 133-134 
Speakers* Bureau, 401-483 

application form, 404 ^ 

design of visuals, 416-418 \^ 

drawings, 420-421 

flannel bo'iird display, 424-425 

flip charts , 422-423 

introduction to, 401 

lettering methods, 418-420 

pointers on good speech making, 412 

pointers on effective speech writing, 412 

qualifications, 403 

speech outline for civic or service club presenta t ion J 405-406 

suggested audiences , 403 

suggested speech presentations, 407-411 

thermofax process , 425 

transparency masters, 427-'483 

visual aids, use of, 415 
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Speech; see Speakers' bureau/or refer to specific title of competitive 
activity 

Standing committees, DEdA, 12-15 
State Advisor, 21-23, 166-1^8 
State associations, 6 
State Director, 21-23, 165-168 
State Leadership Conference 

High School Division, W-DECA 

advisory commit-tee responsibilities, 51 
agenda, 48-49 
business community, 50 
chapter advisor responsibilities, 51 
competitive activities, 50, 69-161 
delegate con4uct practices & procedures, 49-50 
Deleg^ite Evaluation Form, 61 
publicity releases, 56-60 
purposes of , 47 -48 
the worthy delegate, 46-47 
when and where held, 45-46 
who may attend, 46 
workshops, 50 
Post Secondary Division, W-DECA 

advisory committee responsibilities, 190 
ag^a, 181 

busrhess community, 189 
campaigning, 183 

Candidate Information-Nomination Form, 184 
chapter advisor r"€sponsibilities , 189-190 
competitive activities, 189, 205-250 
delegate conduct practices & procedures, 182 
Delegate Evaluation Sheet, 195-196 
election of state officers, 183-189 ^ 
Employer Confidential Rating Form, 185 
Nominating Committee Confidential Rating Form, 188 
publicity release:., 191, .193-r94 
purposes of, 179 
the worthy del^ate, 179 
when and where held, 178 
\ who may attend, 179 
workslVops , 189 
State officers 

high school division, past, 26-29 ♦ 
post secondary division,, past, 167 , 169-171 
Studies in marketing; see Individual Studies in Marketing 
Suspend the rules, /352 
Subsidiary motions ,N^46 
Substitute motions, 347 
Suppliers, 563 ^ 
Symbolism, DBGA Diamond, 3 

"Tag line, DEGA & W-DECA, 3 
Xeacher^s confidential ra1:ing form 

^DECAXhon, 91 # 
Directors, Board of, 175 
Governors, Board of, 39^ 

State officer candidat^ * . 

high school division, 39, / 
post secondary division, 186 
O „ ^Television, 384-391 
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Tests, 357-358 

The DECA Officer, 278 

Training Manual, 239-244 

rating sheets, 243-244 

spec if ications , 241-242 
Transparency masters, 427-483 . ^ 

"DE Goals", 449 

"DECA Challenges", 473 

"DECA ePommunicat ions", 479 

"DECA Conferences", 477 " 

"DECA Expense Summary", 471 

"DECA Finances", 483 

"DECA Income Summary", 469 

"DECA Membership Growth Record", 459-461 ^ 

"DECA Organization", 475 t ''^ 

"DECA Program Development", 481 

"Distributive Education--Training for Careers in Distribution", 429 

"For What Types of Business Do DE Students Qualify", 451 

"How Does the DE Program Work", 437-441 

^Introducing Distribut ive Education* . 427 

Pictorial sketch for introducing DECA, 457 

Pictorial sketch of on-the-job training, 433 

"Projected DECA Membership Growth", 463-467 

"What is DECA", 453 

"What is Distributive Education", 431 

"What Subjects Are Covered in a Typical DE Program", 443-449 
"Why is the DE Program Necessary", 435 
Treasurer v ^ 

duties & responsibilities, \297-299 
helpful hints, 300-301 
qualifications, 278-280 
Treasurer's Book, 325-332 

United States Office of Education, 10, 11 ' » 

Vice President 

conducting the chapter meeting, 303-305 

duties & responsibilities, 295-296 

helpful hints, 300-301, 307 

qualifications, 278-280 
Visual communications, 415-483; see als& Art, Drawing, Transparency maste 
Voting, 343-344 

Voting delegates, 7, 167; see also Constitution 

Washington Association of Distributive Education Teachers, 22, 23, 166/1 
Washington DECA 

Advisory Committee, 7 

Alumni of Distributive Education, 7 

de-iinition of, 6 

Directors , Board of , 7 s 
Executive Council, 7 
Governors, Board of, 7, 32-33 \ 
High School Division, 6 * ' 

advisory committees, past, 30-32 
competitive activities, 69-161 

Area Distribution Manual, 137 
Creative Marketing Project, 149 ♦ 
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DECAthoh^ 83 • 
Do-It-Nov^ Speech, 99 

Honor Club Award, 71 

Impfbmptu Speech, 99 • ^ 

Individual Studies in Marketing, 155 
* introduction to, 69 * 

Job Interview, Boys & Girls, 117 

Mathematics of Distribution, 125 

Merchandise Iiif ormation Manual', 143 
' Merchandise Math, 125 ^ • 

Public Speaking, 99 

Sales Demonstration, Hard .Line, Intangible, Soft Line, 131 

Situation Handling, 93 

Window Display, 109 
chapter affiliates, 24-25 
Constitution, 62-68 
elements of a good chapter, 18 
Governors, Board of 

function of, 32 

selection of, 32-33 
Governors' Conference, 41-43 
history of, 19-21 
introduction to, 17 
membership, 21 

national officers, past, 29-30 
Officer Training Conference, 43-45 
organizational structure, 21-24 
Project Summary Format, 70 
purposes of, 17 

State Leadership Conference, 45-51^ ^ ^ 
state officers, past, 26-29 
Mid-Management (Post Secon^^ry) Division, 6 
Advisory Committees, past, 171-172 
competitive activities, 205-250 

Advertising 6c Promotional Plan, 207 

Impromptu Speech, 219 

Individual Marketing Improvement, 245 

Hniuan Relations Decision Making, 233 

introduction to, 205 

Management Decision Making in Human Relations, 233 
Manufacturer's Sales Representative, 227 
Marketing Problem-Solving, 213 
Project Summary Format, 206 
Public Speaking, 219 
Training Manual, 239 
chapter affiliates, 168-169 
Constitution, 197 -2 OA 
Directors, Board of 
function of, 172 
selection of, 172-176 
Director's Evaluation Form, 173 ^ 
elements of a good chapter, 164 
Employer Confidential Rating Form, 174 
Fall Board of Directors' Meeting, 176-178 
history of, 165 
introduction to, 163 

January Board of Directors' Meeting, 178 
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National officers, past, 171 
Officer Training Conference, 190-191 
organiza tiona 1 structure , 165 
publicity releases, 191-194 
purposes of, 163 

State Leadership Conference, 178^189 
state officers, past, 169-171 

Terminology, 6 

Voting delegates, 7 
Washington Vocational Association, 22, 23, 166, 
Window Display, 109-115 

composite judging sheet , 113 

contestant score sheet, 115 

specifications. 111 
Workshops, 50, 189 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE * review 


As a member of DECA, you ^1 


As a member of DECA, you Will be asked many questions by individuals who 
are npt knowledgeable about DECA or its activities. It is most' important that 
you be familiar with the fundamentals of DECA so that you can give good intelligent 
answers based upon sound judgment. If you do not know the answer, be frank and 
simply say "I don't know." Listed below are some questions that are often asked 
of members. Do you have the answers? If you don^t, review your W-DECA Handbook 
again , 

1. If a chapter is not a one-hundred percent chapter, what encouragement 
can you give distributive education students to join DECA? 

2. What is the difference between DE and DECA? 

3. What is the Distributor ? 

; — " . 

4. What are the approved fund-raising activities for DECA chapters? 

5. What are the quaW^ications for being ^good chapteiToff icer? 

6. Why did you join DECA? 

7. Explain your training station activities, 

8. What is your career objective? 

9. What methods could be used to get more members to participate in dis- 
cussions at various chap.ter meetings? 

10. What suggestions can you give a chapter to improve its employee- employer 
banquet? 

11. What are the purposes of the State and National Leadershif^ Conferences? 

12. What advice would you give a defeated candidate running for a chapter, 
state or national office? 

13. What is DECA's tagline? 

' Ir 

14. What is the value of DECA toy the schools, the community and the nation? 

15. What are the goals of DECA? 

16. Describe briefly the history of DECA and W-DECA. 

17. How is DECA related to Distributive Education? 

18. Name and describe the competitive events in your division, 

19. What is the significance of the DECA Diamond? 

20. How can a chapter effectively promote DECA Month? 
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"Facts" 


THAT SHOULD BE KNOWN BY YOUR PUBLIC ... 

The Distributive Education Cooperative Program, knq^n as "DE," is a voca- 
tional education program operated on the high school and post secondary level 
offering instruaion in marketing, merchandising and management. The Pro- 
gram is concerned with training needed for purposes of updating, upgrading, 
career development, and operational management. 

The Distributive Education Cooperative Program uses the ».word "cooper- 
ative" to indicate the liaison between the school, parent, and the distributive 
businesses. 

Distributive occupations are those followed by proprietors, and managers 
or employees engaged primarily in marketing or merchandising goods and 
services. Such occupations may be found in various business establishment?; 
including, without uclng limited to, retailing, ^wholesaling, manufayturing, 
storing, transporting, financing, and risk bearing. 

Distributive Education Clubs of America, known as "DEC A,'* is the Na- 
tional organization for students enrolled in distributive education classes. This 
program of Youth Activities is an integral part of the instructional program. 
It provides opportunity for leadership, scholastic development, vocational un- 
derstanding, organizational training, and further develops a professional 
attitude toward careers in retail, wholesale, and service occupations. 

Developing Future Leaders for Marketing and Distribution 
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■ INTRO rUGTION ' . 

There has been a proliferation of manuals, books, packages, 

V . ' ■ 

learning units, and audiiD-visual materials for curriculum and 
i / 

instruction in DisT^ributive Education* A more contemporary 
' perspective dictates that the emphasis be placed on the leamero 
Therefore, relevant and meaningful curricula and instructional 
techniques must be developed. 

To facilitate curriculum development in Distributive Edu- 
cation, research was conducted to initiate an annotated reference 
of instructional materials. Teacher-coordinators of^ distributive 
educition have pre-deterrnined schedules for teachingl and coor- 
dinatin^^To Finding enough time to -examine existing publications 
and materials that would be helpful to their program, is us\*ally 
impossible. These same teacher-coordinators are expected to 
adapt their State curricula to the specific needs of all their 
students and to the needs of the specific program. The annotated 
ai D-i' toy^' vhich has been compiled should save much reviewing time 
for teac^"*^r-coordinators so that they c^n better utilize their 
existing ctir^ioula and to assist in developing new cizrricula. 

This report is the result of a pilot effort io" asse&s the 
exi^-tin^ situation oT cuiTicu].um insiructional m.aterialso 
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THE PROyiEGT 

I An Advisory Goiair.itteo representing the various regions 
throughout-^e United States was utilized for the pux-pose of 
assisting in the development'' of the project. The Advisory 
Committee members werei 

Mrs. Vivian K. Ely, Virginia Commonwealth University 
Dr» fer^'-sXlaurens, University of Minnesota 
"^^Kr. Todd Sag^ves, Central Connecticut State College 
Mr. Edwin Nelson of the U.S. Office of Education, Dto^ 


Matvin Hirshfejd and Dr. Jerome I. Leventhal of Temple Univer- 
sity served as ex-officio nemberi^ of the committee. 

' An annotated list of available materials for curriculum 
and instrubtion enrichment was developed from selected materials 
that Kere obtained from publishers, audio-visual producers, trade 
associations, business-industrial organizations, professional 
groups, and miscellaneous sources. The Distributive Education 
Ma,,terials Cer.tcrs at Virginia Connionwealth University, Ohio Stat6 
University and I'renton State College 'were also consulted. Sug- 
gestions and materials furnished by Miss Blanche Curran of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, Mr. Wayne Harrison of the 
Wisconsin Dei)artment -of Education and.>^.r. Ralph Bregman, E.P.DJl. 
iellow at U.G.L.A. were utilized. St?ite Education Department 
curricula were not reviewed. 
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All collected materials were examined and reviewed for 
subject matter cJawSsiliction, grade Icv^e^ objectives,^ size, 
and cost. In nost-^ases, materials developed since 1959- used 
at the secondary, collef^,iate ox* adult levels were incli^edo 

' Ponclusions ana- Recoyr.m.enda ti ons 

< - , 

!• The number of materials avail'kble for Distributive 

XT 

* Educ^ition from publishers, organizations, and indi- 
viduals is ovei-whelming. Although many materials were 
not prepared for Distribiitive Education per se, but 
^ rather for specific areas such as advertising or 
transportation, they are included since .^j^y have 
value for curriculum and instruction. 
^2. Ihe vast nurlt^r of materials which may be ut^ized for 
' Distri tjaitive iLducation sui?rgests that a specific study- 
ce conducted 'for each aspect of the curriculum such as 
hu^.an rHldtions or consumer motivation. 
3. Voids exist in the cate>gories of available- materials. 
Def iciej.cif^3 in the areas of automotive^ finance and 
credit, floristry, food services; hardware,, building 
materials, far^ and -garden supplies and equipment; 
ho.Tie lurnishinp:s, hotel and lodging, indus-trial mar- ^ 
ketlrif-^, insurant, international trade, personal 
servic-j.^^, pr^troleum, real estate, recreation and 
tourisvi, trcLnsportation, other retaii trade, and whole- 
s^al v/er? Q\:itc apr^irenio , Kcite rials and packages 
snouii: bo aeveloDed for these a.recLS. 
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T'le ;-'rvat numbers of tra^e association materials warrants 
a ytu^y tha^ cit^ils exclul;ively with ex^imination and review 
o:' thu.ii* ; uLliuHtions and. pack:i(^:s. 
% * '!ht' :a t1ci^. il Notwovk of Gurricul um 'Mana^rement Centers for 

4 

v^;a: ' j or:.:.!- tr-ohni Cr.l educ^.tion under the coordination of 
J. ''i:ii::Oii p^^rsoii in ^ach State Educaticn Department ^ 
sl;ou]d L€ utilized by Distributive Educators, to keep, 
/ ;:bt'ea^:'t of r.ew and relevant materials, ^^ctlve use of r 
centers by Distributive Education Pervsonnel would indi- 


cate the nece^^ssity foi" the Centers to nLj^e ample supplies 

of all typH^s of rr.at^rial aVc.ilable. 

Ar. ori-fciPf^T rutliorxtl^ project to assess /and review cur- 
I'icJluni 1 n::^ t :A:ct^or<:.l R^.aterials should be the basic 
-owrctr f .f c L-r. ' i r ucu^i infbnnation dired^ted to o't^ite 
Zu^f: wlson: .nd lec^cher Lduc-itors of Distributive Edu- 
jilior. vhc th^-.'ti could p^'iSE^ this^ infoiTnation on to pre 
tt^; ch.er-cooLdiTiatorSo 



I^.:".f'ria 1^: . ■ . r:i r t.j rH:t.' to hu ] Un. curriculun^, development to 


Jri. •i'ibut]\'t' r clucjtion prcgrans .it all educational 


-V(;l- 3hcul^- .\ .il'^lr fa? the irproverrient of instruction. 

I tr,' : 'T-ev r:' . i'or.T. A r.tite plan to offei- ^uch assistance 
curi: :^1i.- ••: v^ 1 ^ n t , : tatt;c thouic cieteiinine the needs of 
11 trit'lr i; : . i i r/i ' i ve |^^"^}^to^ so thit a r.ech.inism may be devel- 
l>ed to fill -e Act jn^r. curriculum and instructional voidSo" 


Distributive hlducat^n's role as the training program for the 
field of marketing and distriliution must be recognized as an up-to- 
date activllv. Meeting current needs' may only be done by continu- 
ous doveloprr.ent and revision as changes in students, business, and 
society take t^Jace. 

Pr. Marvin Hirshfeld 
uTm Jerome I. -Leventhal 
Project Directors 
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FORMAT OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Grou^ng of all materials in this bibliography was made 
according to the U.S. Office of Education Classification of 
Instructional Progprams for Distributive Education. The ma- 
terials are alphabetized by title under each subject area. 
A further classification indicates whether the material is 
a book, slide, film, tape, record, transparency, booklet 
or kit. 

The annotation includes, wherever possible, the grade ^evel 

of material (secondary, collegiate, adult), length, cost, date 

•A 

published, publisher, suggested time of use, summary description, 
available instructor material and tests,' and objectives, jifbile 
every effort has bfee'n .made to verify the cost of any materials 
^listed herein. It should be noted that these costs could be 
subject to change. The categories General^ Merchandise (04. 08) 
and Other Instructional Programs (04.99) were further divided 
into more specific sub-topics because of the plethora of materials 
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ADVERTISING SERVICES 
04.01 00 00 


Orfe^iiiized subject matter and lea^ming experiences 
related to planning, development, placement, and 
evaluation tasks peirformed by distributive employees 
and manageaent personnel in demand creation, and 
sales promotion activities utilizing displays, 
merchandising aids and mass media in such enter- 
prises as adveirtising agencies, display houses, 
retail and wholesale establishments, and produc- 
tion industries* ^ ^ 


Title 


AUVh:FniSIt^G 


Author William Antrim 



Publisher , ^ye.^^/Mc(^ raw-Hill .book. Company , Hi^htstown, NJ . 08520] 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coat ' $2»67. Leng\ 

Grade Level rjl^rh School Suggeated Tim^ of' Use 1 sem« 

% ' 

OBJECTIVES : A ^oD-oriented approach based on behavioral ^oaLs. The author 
studied the most common basic-^nd career-level .iobs In adverlialin^ and with this 
information constructed intermediate and terminal performance goals from the* 
advertising course. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Designed to develop the skills, attitudes, and knowledge 
necessary for entry-level ;^obs in advertising. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ' 

leacper's Key & Manual 

Oojective Tests 

Geneial Methodolo^ Manual 


Title ADVERTISING ....^^ ^ 


Author C. A. Klj-kpatrick and James E. Littlefield ^Date Pub. 1970 


Publisher Houghton Mifflin Co,, boston, Ma 


7^ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Cojat Length S44 pages 

V 

Grade Level ■ Collegiate Suggested Time of Use 1 seii. 

OBJECThsS: 


\ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Helps those preparing for careers in marketings communi- 
cations appreciate the rationale and strategies behind promotional cftmpiignst 
in depth knowledge of the operations of advertising ijisti tutions, and the 
characteristics of media which are the basic requisites for achieving professional 
competency in the field. ^ . 

. ■ • ' 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOr\ MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


ERIC 
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Ti tl« ADVERTISING 


Author :-^C. A. Kirkpatrick and James E. Littlefield Dat^ Puft. 1970 

~ 7- ' ."^ 

Pub Usher HoWhton Mifflin Go», Bostan, MA ^ ^ 

^ Teaaher or ^tudent Material teacher \pet Lengt h. il5 pa^s 

Grade LevLl Goll^/glate Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECf§VES 


X 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Attentats to give the Instructor some of the important points 
concerning the Itenrs^llstea at the end of .each chapter. Hopea to help teachers and ^ 
students achieve better results In courses based o^n the book. Also includes objec- 
tive questions useful for testing. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Ti t le ADVERl'ISIh^ 


Author Maurice I. Mandell Date Pub. ^968 

Pub lieher Prentice-Hall, Inc., Enjglewood Cliffs, NJ 076 32 ^ 

Teaaher or Student Material Student. Cost Leng th 656 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Use 1 sem 

OBJECTIVES : 


J 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This book Isi designed as an Introductory overview of ^ 
advertising. It is intended for thosfe who are interested in careers^ in advertising 
and those who have' an Interest in advertising in varying 4eg?:^es, but who are not 
planning advertising careers. ^ 


AyAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS:' 
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^ Titl0 ADVEIglSING , ^ 

^ -> • . 
Author ' ' . Date Pub. 1969 

\ Publiaher D. E. Department. University of Texas. Austin, TX 

Teaoher or Student Material Student^ Coat Length JO pageg\ 

Grade Level^ High School Suggested Time of Use 1 sem/( 

OBJECTIVES : The purpose of this manual is to paresent the fundamentaf^inciples 
and practices of advertising that should be understood by students in retailt 
wholesale, and service selling occupations. . 


SUMMARY DESCHfPTION : Ttfe author has acttemjjted to present the material in^uch 
a way that it will helpAhe student to understand the planning and executing of 
effective advertising, stimulating him to seek further information through 
advanced work. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
ADVERTI'SING 


/ 

( 



Author ' Dm S. Warner, L. Winter and J. S. Wright . Date Pub. I97I 

Publiaher Gregg/KcGraw-Hill Book Company. Hightstown, NJ 08520 

Teaoher or Student Material Student . Coat Length 816 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 1 aem. 

OBJECTIVES : The objective is to interest students in any academic area and at 
the same time to stimulate further study and t6 lay the groundwork for those 
interested in advertising as a career. \ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This edition is organized into five sections, and ordered 
in a manner that is unique among advertising texts, it deals with the chaiacter- 
istics of media before exploring the creation of advertising because most students 
understand the problems of copy, art, and /production wore readily if tbey are 
familiar with "the media that are used to^istribute the message. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 
t * 
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ADVEHnSIUG AGENCY AND STUDIO SKILLS i 
Titl0 A GUIDE TO THE PREPARATION OF ART AND MECHANICALS ' FOR REPRODUCTION 


Author Tom Cardiiinone ^ 1 Date Pub. 1970 

Publi^hmr Watson-Guptlllt 163 West 46 Stre^, Nev York, NY IOO36 

or Student Material Student Coat $7*30 Length 16Q ipages 


Teaoher 

Grande L0vel_^ Collegiate Suggested Time of Vee 

OBJECTIVES:^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Revised and enlarged edition of the one book that fully 
explains the raan^ complicated procedurejB^^tequired hy most art and production 
departments. >• 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

J 

Ti t la ADVERTISING IN AMERICA i THE CONSUMER VIEy 


Raymond A, Bauer and Stephen A> Greyser Da^ e • 1966 

PubliBjier Division of Research, Harvard University, Boston^ MA 

Teaoher or Stvtdent Matkrial Studen^t Cost $5>00 Length k7i\ pages 

Grade Level Collegiate . Suggested firrre of Ue^ \ 


OBJECTIVES : The purpose of this book is' to present an objective, comprehensive, 
and systematic e»mlnation,^of public attitudes .tovard advertising and advertiseMents 
and the reasons for these attitude^'. . 


i 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The currents study sought broad coverage of advertising's 
many facets (••£•, ita econowlc, social, and content impactfe). It also aimed to 
link analysis of more general attitudinal reactions to more speciAc behayioral 
reactions, i*e«,' to specific ads encountered by respondents in the course o:^ their 
own nornial daily activities. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ \ 

ERIC ^ 
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Title ADVERTISING AND DISPUYING ME RCHANDISE \ 

— ^ — ^ ' ^ r 

Author Harland Samson ' Pub. 196? 

PufcHe^gp ^outh-Westigm Publishing Oo., 5101 MadlsOji Road, Cincinnati, OH i»$227 


.8011 KOI 


teacher or Student Material Student C.o8t \$'}.92 Length 218 pages 

Grade Level_2 HiVh School Suggested Time of Use 1 sam^ 

/ OBJECTIVES : This book presents fundamental principles and practices of 
merchandising, through advertising and display, and provides meaningful project 
experiences in a variety of basic tasks necessary for effective merchandising. 


SUMMARY DESCRTPTION : The text is written from a business point of view, and 
assumes that the reader is or soon will be engaged In a business occupation* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


- Ti^le ADVERTISING FUNDAMENTALS 


^u^phor Philip W* Burton and J> Robert Miller f Date Pub. 1970 

( Publieher International Textboo^ Co.. Snr^n ton. PA IRMS 

Teaaher or Student Materia I Student Coat ^J^ength 796 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Use 1' sem. 


OBJECTIVES: 


\ 


9 

<iuMMARY DESCRIPTION : This bj>ok discusses the work of the advertising men, what 
they do, and how they do ^t. ^he overall obje<5t4ve of the book "is to make it 
useful to the student who is studying advertising as a. consumer exposed to this 

^ ^ powerful influence, as a person interested in advertising as an important part of 
the market ing^^^^:x)ce^, and as a person considering advertising as a career. 


AVAILABLE^ INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


ERLC 


Titl0 ADVERTISING FUNOIMENTALS 


Author 


Philip Wt burton and J> Robert Millar 


Publiaher International Textbook Co>» Scimnton» PA 18515 


J)ate Pub. 1970 


Teaoher' or Student Material Teacher 
Grade Level Collegiate . 


Coat 


Length 173 l^gga 


Suggested Time of Dae 


OBJECT:IvES: To aid the teacher using the text "Advertising Fundamentals." 


SUMMARY DEISCRIPTION : ConUins a chapter by chapter outline of ••Advertising 
Fundamental^," which aids in class preparation, planning group discussions, - 
choosing topics for term papers and making up essay questions for exams. ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AI^D TESK. 


Title 


ADVERTISING GRAPHICS 


Author William Bockus 


_Date Pub. 1969 


Publieher MacMillan ComDanv. New York, NY 


Teaoher or Student Material Studen t Coat 

Grade Level Adult 

OBJECTIVES: 


Length ipQ images 


Sugg e a ted Time of Dae 1 sem. 


t 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This text is designed to be used by the advertising, aii^ist 
.It phoKs the tools, design elements and production processes that concern an adver- 
tising designer. Philosophies of art, economics and education are discussed and 
related to the adv|ertising field. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR I^ATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Ti t Z » ADVERTISINGt ITS CULTURAL AND POLITICAL EFFECTS 


9 ■. ■ •. 

Author Giancarlo Buzzi Translatort B> David Gap n ^ze Date Pub. 1968 

, - r 

Pubtveher University of Minnesota Press, 2037 University AYe>> S«fi» ,>^lnne«ipQllSi 
Teacher or Student Materia I ' ^ Coat $6«50 Length 147 pages 

Gr^ade Level Gjollegiate /Suggested Time of Va^e 

OBJECTIVES: . ' , 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : An Italian rrfarketing di7?ector probes into the politioal. 
social, and cultural questions raiseifl by advertising. / 


'AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Titles ADVERTISING AND MARKiLTIl^G 


Author DaterPub . 


The Center for Cassette Studies, * Inc. 
Publieher 8110 Webb AvenMe, N, Hollywood, CA ' 916O3 


Teacher or Student Materia I ■ Student, ^^%t Length '28 minutes 
Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Use ' 


OBJECTIVES : 


. SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : c-xperts discuss ^ne iinportance of adyerti^-dng tci the'' 
economy and ways to increase productivity. They speak of tne spadework advertising 
aces foV, the salesman, of its ability to vreach thousands of people at low cost, 
t'he Importance of strong* nvanagemei^t out of test marketing is emphasized, and- 
detennlnation of the advertising' biMget is discussed. 

'■\ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: , . 

ERLC ^ . ^ . 


■ v: 
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TitU ADVEfttlSING. AND TtjE OPEN 'MIND 


Author ' William Belne^ke ' Date Pub. jgSCf 

Publiahei ^ Sperry & Hutchinson go%. 11^ Fifth Avenue, New York» NY ^ 

Te"aoher br Stuii-ent Materia^ Coat _^ Length I5 pages 

Qrade Level Aciult Suggested Time of Use ^ 

OBfECTI^ESi To change people's vieKs of advertising. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Mentions new ideas concerning advertlslngt' Reprint of 
a talk 'that was given before' the Boston Advertising Gluh. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title ADVERTISING PROCEDURE 


Author .Otto Kleppner \ \ Date Pub. 1969 

Pub lieher Prentlce>-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 ^ 

Teaoher or Student Material Student . Co0t_ Length 619 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggeated Time of Uae 1 sem> 

OBJECTIVES : Deals>wlth advertising; its planning, creation and use, • 

( 


w 

SU}dMARJ DESCRIPTION : Some areas covered aret developlrig/ advertising stifttegy 
out of marketing problems, media, careers in advertising* legal and moral aspects 
of .(advertising, and the future of advertising. 

Si 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title " -.ADVE R TISING AnD PROMOTION FOR RETAILING- . ^ ^ 
- — ' — -r^ : — ■ • ^ — • ■ • 

/ • . - ' . . \. . . • . 

Author ■' Laurence WrJacobfi^ *i ' ^. : Date Pub. 1972.. 

Publtahgr . Scott» Fortsman ayid Co,^^19Q0 lAke Street^ Glenview, IL 60025 

Teacher or Student Material Student';: ' Coat $3*93 'Leng-th 240.pa^ge3 

Grade Level , Gollegiate, - ^ , Sucjqeated Time of Dee 1 sam* ' 

OBJECTIVES : Designed to help 'jc^tailefs and future retailers create the best 
Dossible combiriation ofj advertising and t>roinotion» 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : *i'his book offers st decision-making approach to tji,e probleas 
faced by -the retailer in the promoti,onal areasS of his^ business. The book gives the 
••Why To i)o It" as well as the "How To Do, it." ijimphasis is placed upon the selection, 
aesign,v*and evaluation- of promotional forms within varied retail situations, based 
upon the needs and d^res of feonaumers* Practical selection^ message preparation, 
and evaluation, as ^rts of an oy^erall strategy for choosing the best comDination 
of promotional forms is included. 

J 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's guide with oase 
analysis, role-play irig instructions, and Suggested test questions. 


Ti t le . ADVERTISING AND THK PSYCHOLOGY OF BUYING . . ' ' 

Author ^ Scheuing, Carpenter and yalsh D ate Pub. 1971 

'Pub\l iehe r Gregg/MoGraw-Hill Book Company, Hightstown, NJ 08520 

Teacher pr Student Material Teacher Co^t $295«00 Length 105 transparen cies 

Grade Level ' . High Scr.ool/Collep;iate * Suggeated Time of Uae - 

OBJECTIVES : " • ' . ^ • " ' ■ ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ^et of four volurries together with teacher's guide^ notes 
offer^.ng visual insignts into every face: of ad-ver ii^inp?: and related rrarketing 
concepts. Vol. I, Consuirer Behavior, contains '2^ multi-color transparencies covering 
ronsumer demand, consumer rrtotlvation and -consumer habits. Vol« II, Marketing 
desearch, contains 30 multi-color transparencies covering infoinal resoatch, forroa^l 
research, experimentatlor and packaging research techniques. Vol. Ill, Advertising 
Principles, contains- 32 multi-cblcr transparencies covering advertising s.trategies, 
the role of advertising in selling, the selection of media and the allocation of 
the advertising dollar. yVol. -IV, Creating the Advertisement, contains 23 trans-: 
parencies depicting the entire cycle^of the creation of advertising ^incltiding*a * 


^o-it-yourself ad that students create at the projector. 



Title ADVERTISING"-* RETAIL 'STORES 



Author J, Wfcde Rloe '." ■ [pat^ Pub. i966' 

Small .Business Administration , ■ ' ' 

Publi»her U.,S. Government Printing Office, Washingtoh, Pd 20402 " • 

Teacher or Student Material . Coat Fyee Length 7 pagps 

Grade Lev'el ^ , Adult Suggested Time of Vee .. 


OBJECTIVES. 


^SUMMARY DESCRlPTIOti : -The effectiveness of a-rttAilor^s advertising progran can 
be enhanced by a better understanding of the. basic^j)rlncipleB of advertising. The 
bibliography on the succeeding pages of this pamphlet lists l>, S, Government and 
nongoverpment publications that should assist prospective and current oyfr^vm of 
business to plan, organize, direct, coordinate, and control their business. 


AVAILABLE IN STRUCT OJ^ MATERIAL AND TESTS r 


Title ADVERTISING THEORY AND PflAGTICE 


Author Vernon Prvburger and H, Sandage Date Pub. 1967 

Pub lieher Richard Irwin, Homewood, IL . ^ ■ ^ r 

Teacher or: Student Materia I Student Coat Length 71Q pages 

Grade Level Collegiate ^ ^ Suggested Time of Uee 1 sea. 

OBJECTIVES : This book is intended to give the student a broad perspective and 
penetrating understanding of advertising; its functions in our culture, its role 
in business,* how it works, how it is planned and created and its challenges and 
opportunities.. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The basic philosophy of this book ts that advertising 
should interpret want-satisfying qualities of products in terms of consumdr wanta. 
This becomes the unifying theme for a logical progression through all stages of 
the advertising process. It gives the student a creative approach to thinking 
through and solving advertising problems. 

'AyiflLABLS; INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


^ Titl0. THE^ ANATOMY -OF A TELEVISION COMMg.RGtAL 


Author ' . -Lincoln DlgRnant , : ^ . ' - ■ ^ T bate Pi^. 1970 

Puhli'iher MasUngs House Publisherat 10 Bast ^Q^reetj New Yorl^ NY/ 

— Teacher or Student ^ Material Student Coat $12#50'. Length I90 pstRes 

Grade Leve I ' Collegiate " - Suggested Time of Uee 1 ^month 

OBJECTIVES : To show a n^ overall view of what goes intb^^the making^^qf a T.V, 
commercial. Runs from the cfeative end of the comihercial. to the tpchhioil end 
of producing it. " . ' ' 


SUMMARY „ DESCRIPTION : ^ Text ermines and explains each phase of the commercials 
complicated development from/market planning through agency creation 'and presenta- 
tion. Also discussed is pre-production, casting, filming, editi-ng, soundtrack.^ 
and fcusic, /printing and distribution. | 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR ' MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 'ART IN ADVERTISING 


Author ' David K. Stone , ^ Date Pub. 196I 

Puhliaher Pitman Publishing Corporation, .6 43 Street, New York, NY 10017 

Teacher or Stud^^nt Material ^ Coat Length 30 pages 

"Grade Level Collegiate" . Suggested Time of Us^ 1 month 

' OBJECTIVES: ■ 


'Sl/kMARY DESCRIPTION : IniJ book offers valuable .aids and facts for the young 
man ot woman hoping to oecome an advertising artist. This book discusses frankly 
the many pitfalls and direction cf our business, 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR' MATERIAL AND TESTS:' 


A BI^ OGRAPHY OF THEORY AND RESEARCH • . • 
Ti tit TEC- -. . CUES IN THE 'FIELD OF HUMAN MOTIVATION 

* 

Author Ad- wrtislnR Research Eoundi^tion ' D ate Pub. 1956 

Pub lieh0^r GreenHood PresSf 51 Hiveirside Avpnue^ Westportr GT* 06880 

Teacher or Student Material Cost $8>25. Length . 11? pages 

Grade Level Suggested Time of U^e - 

OBtTECTIVES : A bibliography of theories and techniques. 


4' 


SUMMARY DESCRT'^TIOhl A reference book of theory and research techniques in- / ^ 
human motivation^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title GASES IN PROMOTIONAL STRATEGY 


Author ^ , J. F, Engel> Q. M. Larson and W« W« Talarzyk Date Pub. 197I 

Publieher Richard Irwin, Horoewood, IL , - . *^ 

i ^ ■ . 

rWahcr or Student Material ^ Student Co9t_ ^Length 382 pages 

Grade Level ^ Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem> 

OBJECTIVES: \ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Designed to provide a cross-section of an actual promotional 
situation. The collection of cases presented in this volxime meets tho gi*owing 
demand for relatively current materials for case discussion. All the cases are 
based on actual problem situations'^ and, in order to provide the student with 
diversity, the focus is on industrial products and retail stores as well as consumer 
products and services.. , \ , 

AV'AILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ ' 


-12- 



Titl0 CO>-OP AD MAT SERVICE 


' Author 


Date Pub. 


National Retail Hard;ware Association 
Pub lie he r 96h North Pe rnsyl vania^ Stre et , Indiai.esp o^is, IN 462(y^ 


Teacher or ^Student Material Stride) n t ^ Co at $2^6 00 Length_ 

Grade Leve I - ' . - ' Suggested Time- of.Vee^ 

OBJECTIVES: , . 

•• • - i ■ ' . 


^SUMMARy DESCRIPTION : •■. metcil fil^'.-aite contain! n't c^ver 20C producvand 
B heading matsV Liadinc? nuxi. -Vj-i'i-s ; of .• 5'^^' i-'oa -e ic-/^ ueo of their mats. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR: HATFRIAL AND TESTS: 


J ' 


Title 


DIR£,(:T r'A 


i4u thor 


Date. Pub. 196? 


Puhl^iahe r -Na Lione l iite v:-. i 1_ ^^e z c^va . A-y^ j-ia Mon^ 100 Wesr 11 Streets New York^ 
• •• ^ ^ 

Cradti Lcvc I -y' _ ■ _r" ''.r^- 

OBJECTIVES: 


"nY lOOOi 

Co 8 t -I'c .7^ Length pa^s 

^ u 7 /: ^ T { m.e O f l\e 


S UMHA RY D'ESCFIFTI : t\ 
lise of direct mai] »^ Z-^- 
-compiling and maint^l^'^i 
and much moreo 


; 'r.os'. "'/f.i^t^ri^ 'i.^ns'. ve *3 :.uav. ->verv -conducted on rei>ail 
us'^ ^na '^qii' of L^l*'; ^ov'?rii=^i n^, opei^tin/z procedures, 
t Ti.aiv.iir.^--- lironfoV.^ ons , '^.erUf^Tiing, meas^jrln,? results 


• AVAILABLE I N S 7 S '/ rT F ■ '1 : 7 S 


ERIC 


Ji t le . ,DIREGT MAIL 'ADVERTISING FOR SMML^ RETAILERS 


Author R, M, LovaW ■ Vate Pub. .1965- 

Pubj.iaher U> S> Government Printing Offioe. Washington^ DC 20^ " 

Tedaher or Student Material • Coit_ Length 65 pagfcs ^ 

Grade Level Adult ^'^ Suggested Time of^ee > , 

OBJECTI^SS : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : . Direct mail, like all other advertising, must be well* 
done to be effective. This booklet is^ designed to help small marketers avqid 
the dangers and reap the benefits of direct mailing. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Ti t le -EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 


Authdr__ ._J)ate Pub. 1965 

Small Business Administration 
Pub Usher M^. S. Government Printing Office^ Washington, DC 20402 - ■ _ 

TeaoHer or Student Material Teacher Cost .$lo25 Length 52 pages 

Grade Level Adult ^ ; Suggested' Time^ of Use i|S-60 min. 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This publication, one of a series, is directed toward 
' teaching management skills to the smtfll businessman. The lecture is designe'd to 

be presented to the businessman in non-technical lanj^'ge. The basic format of 
v^the lecture is flexible enough to alter to ^the personal background of the 

Instructor or to take into account the training or special needs of the class. 

participants. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND fSSTs} The cojiplete set of subject 
presentations (l7) may be obtained on loan from the nearest, Small Business 
^ O jtratlon office or purchased from -the Superintendent of Documents, 
wER^rton, DC 20402. . 


Tit 1 0 . EKGYCLQPEDIA OF ADViLmSIN'G 


Authar ^' l.rwln Gtaham ^cite Pub. 1969 

! /Tublisher F^lrchild Publi-catlons, ln&. . 7 ^st 12 Street. NewT York> NY IGQQI 

Teacher or Student Material /Both Coa-t $20.00 Length 49^ pages 

urade Level ' Collegiate Suggeeted Time\bf Use 

OBJECTIVES: '. ■ " . • 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : I'his edition reflects in coverage, .deflnit ion and emphasis, 
♦ne new terminology of communications made necessary by the two-decade leap forwaro 
1 •^v technology and marketing. Here ,one^w3 11 find tne world of cOirputers, and all 
con temporary advertising, .-^ounjialisiTi , marketing and printing- terms tha^. rlay a role 
1r. today's world of communications • . ^ ' . 


AVAILABLE IljSTRVCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS : 

* ' . ' . ' ' 

Title GMA BOOK OF GROCERY ADVERTISING AND SELLING- 

^ ^7 ■ ■ 

Author ^ Zola Vin cent ' ^ Date Puh. 

4 — ' : 


Publieher GMA, 203 East 42 Street^ New y&rk, NY 10017 


Teacher or Student Material ^ Co at $1.00 Length 207 pages 

jrdde' Level Adult Suggested Time of Uad * 


iBJECTIliES : To prov-i'de phrases and sentences for use ir newspapers and al] 
^*^^r (display advertisin^r. 


SUMMARY^ DESCRIPTION : Tne booh lists pertinent, authoritative and descj;iptive"v ^ ^ 
phrases and sentences for the retail grocers ^general Information ar well a.^. for . . 
specif ic . u'§e. In nevfepaper advertisements and' in oth^^r display adver-^.ising.*' ".^ " ; 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTSr 

ERIC ' ^ ^ ^ 


Tftls GIMMICKS. HAKB MOfTSY IN RBTAILIHG _j 

Author Biit'tv Janii Mirmkv , ^ ^^^fc- — 

Publisher PMrchlld Publloatlons» ir\Cr , 7 EaBt 12 Str«<- ^< tv Yorfc^ MY 10003 
Teaoher or Student Material StPclent ^K:;th 100 pag»s 

Grade Level Collaglate/Adult ^ * . 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Describe& ov- -.^^ test- vxmmic^ ^ for orof 1 ole 

retAtlingo Iricludes ideas for every ^ ^ v s"o-- n ever if id., f. 

successful contests In a' store, ho^ --^^tf ces' arv ^^^ies ^. .^.^ 

how to take advantage of special eventr ^ xnc Ijooml - ^ ^rk» 
and many otheira. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title ' A HANDBOOK TO BkmO ADVERTISING 


Author Martin Padley ; ' . ] Date ^ub. 1969 

National Betail, Merchants Association 
Pub liehe r jOQ West 31 St.raety New York, NY 10001 J 


^T'eaoher or Student Materid I Student Coet $3>00 Length i|8 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate/A d ult Suggested Tine of , Uac ^ 

OBJECTIVES : . V 

' . 'i . - ■ ■ X 


'SUMMARY DESCBlPTIOH: A primer far radio advertisers. Clearly and slznply 
explfilns the major concepts of radio advertising. Features an excellent glossary 
fey. ibgl^l catQ^cories and important aspects including problere areas which confront 
most 4ocal business people when* they begin to advertise/ such'asi how often, what 
timfe of day, how irany stations, etc. ^ 

AVAILABM It/STRUCTCR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


A HANDBOOK QF TELEVISION ADVERTI&^NG . 


. — - - hart in Padlev ^ " ' ^attf Pub. IQ^Q 

Natic-H5/ '^r^ail Merchants Association 
iienev ICQ Wes . rreet, Nev York. )Xi I QQQl 

'^^r^n^- -^r ^tuae. M .it e vial Student; CoBt $3*00 Length S6 pages 
^^>^3 : l le^iate /Adult 'Suggested Time '^of li&u ^ 


- /-.^W- i r 7 rr V : rresents the basic concepts of te>vision advertising. 
Ar exce ent e\r..'< firsts-time advertisers and communications students* 

glo?^H:"> s:-ouT)er_ uy categories so that terms are brought together In 
• ^ful v^Y. 1: ^ses four important i.s sues of television advertising! * 

valvit^ of re^-' rch, production and item versus image • 


AVAILA-^F W MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


_ HC>. TO BUDGET ADVERTISING FOR BIGGER VOLUME > MORE PROFITS . 

■^^'•t^- Budd Gore , Date Pub. I967 

"^lie 3 p Retail Department^ American Newspaper Publighers Association 

.aher or Student Material Student Coet Length '68 pages : 

'e *Level^_ Adult Suggested Time of Use 1 aem* 

J EJECT IVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This booklet was prepared to help the retailer obtain 
a better understanding of the full selling power of newspaper* advertising. Thls^ 
Is a basic how- to-do-it primer* It Kill prove particularly useful to retailers 
embarking on their first advertising program. 


AVAILABLE' INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL^ AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 10 ' Haw TO JESIGN EFFECTIVB gtORE ADVERTISIN'G . . 

^ , ' . 

Author n. Rosenblum ■ . - Date Pub. 1964 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publieher IpQ West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 - 

Teaoher or Btudent Material Student CoXt $18>00 Length 199 -pages . 

Grade-y Level Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of llae ' 

OBJECTIVES: . ' 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Covers every store problem from omnibus ads to where to 
sre-t a staff, how to sex type, how to schedule and pian, and how to communicate 
^nxemally. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


Title 


HOW TO PLAN AND PREPARE NEWSPAPER ADS 


Author 


National Retail Hardware Association 
Pub lieher .96^ North Pennsyi^y^nia Street, Indianapolis, IN 46204 


Date Pub. 


Teaoher or Student Material Student 


Coat Free Length 6 pages 


Grade Level Collegia t e,/ Adult 


Suggeated Time of Uae^ 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A detailed bulletin on the techniques of preparilig 
a good ad for a hardware store 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


TU l0 ' HOW TO SELL AL VEmSING TO MANAGEMENT- 


Author RlQhard H> Stansfleld Date Pub^ 1969 

Publisher Darthe 11 Corporation, Ghioago/ IL . - , 

Teacher or Student Material Student ^ Coet Length k? pages 

Grade Level . . Adult . ^ Suggested 'Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES. 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This booklet is designed to help the advertising *man 
sell ma/tfigement on the advertising program and budget. This copy shows tne ad 
man how he can present an ad program in detail and to show why it will benefit 
the company. . * 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title HOW TO WRIT£ HETTEH "RETAIL ADVERTISING COPY 


Author__ - ♦ [ Date Pub . _ 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publisher 100 West 31 Streetr New' York ^, NY lOOOt'c ' ' 


Teacher or Student Material Student ' ' jCost $t« 50 Length 77. pages 

Grade Level, Collegia te/AduIt Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARJ- DESCRIPTION : ^ primer covering how to vrite newspaper advertising copy 
rnat sells, the' principles and practices of direc * 'nva : i copy, the five conunandments 

ffoo^ radio covy » wrirtin^ televisior corr.r.ercia Is , writing '^ip-n copy that informs 
and' sells^i ' > ^ ' 


VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND 'TESTS: 


ERIC 
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Ti 1 10 INTRQDUGTjrON vTO ADVERTISING 


*7iuthor - "^CJie^r Mills . . Date Pub. I966 

' D. E. Materials Lab . ~ ' ^ ^ 
Publieher i8g5 NeU Avenue, 115 Townshgnd H»llt- Columbust OH 432IO' 


Teaaher or St'udent Material Teacher Coat $2.00 Lengt h 58 pages 

Grade Level High School Suq'q'ea ted Ti^e of Uae 4 weeks 

OBJECTIVES : ^ ^o provide technical material and activities to assist a teacher in 
preparing*^ teaching unit on advertislngv 

SUMMARY^D-ESCIflPTION : -:^n informative manual for the D. E, cooixilna^rwho >iants 
•a complete picture- of the advertising function. Ihis unit'jrlves many practicsal 
student assignments and has^a concise approach to the ^rea, 


Ut^ AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR HATERI-AL AND TESTS: 


Title INTRODUCTION TO MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : 1 he text gives the reader a full description of the mass 

communications industry and introduces him to all the areas of professional work' 

in • ipurnalism. It also discusses current problems in the media, 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL 'AND TESTS: The instructor's manual explains 

each chapter, A set of true and false questions^overing each chapter is also 
O vided. 

ERIC 


r 


Author Vfarren Agee. Philli.p Ault, and Bdwin Emery ^Date Pub\ 

Publieher Nodd, Mead & Co,, 79 Madison Avenue, New York^ NY 10C16 

Teacher or Student /Material Student Coet Length 464 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate' - , Suggeeted Time of Uee 1 aem> 

OBJECTTV^^: J- 


Ti tie _ INTRODUCTION TO PROMOTION 


^-Author X ' • ^ Date Pub.. 

D, £• Materials Lab i ' 

Publisher 1885 Nell Avenue, 11 S Tonnshend Hall. Columbus. OH 4^10 


Teacher or Student Material Teacher Cost ' $S>00 Length 'l6 slides 

Grade Leve l High School Suggested Time of^ Uee 1 week 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

< 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : An explanation of the function of promotion as part of 
the distribution process is cleverly done with the aid of a caVtoon figure* > 
script is provided whi^ch supplements this seriee* ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^> 


Title ISOLATING AND Ml!:ASURING THE hiFFEG TS OF MAGAZINE ADVERT^PjG 


Author • 2 Date' Pub, 1972 

Publisher Magazine Publishers Assn>, 575 Lexington Avenue, New York', NY 10022 
Teaaher or Student Material Teacher Cost Free Length 3b pa^s 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Us^e 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : An effectiveness study project dealing with four survey 
orands that places a research yardstick on what happens when ma^zin^ advertising 
meets a prospect. 


f AVAILABLE INSTR^TOF MATERIAL AND TESTS, 

ERIC 
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Titl0 


MAGAZINki ADS 


Author " . ' D ate Pub. 1971 

D. E. Materials Lab '' ] ~ 
^ublieher 1883 Neil-Avenue, 115 Townshend Hall, Columbus. OH 43210 

Teaoher or Student Material . Teacher Co^t %b, 00 ' Length 23 slides 

Grade Level High School Suggested Time of Uae SI week 

OBJECTIVES : . 


SUMMARY DESCHIPTIOH : brilliantly colored magazine advertisements have been 
photograi)hed (close-up copy) to shov students a' wide variety of national ads, 
each ad is critically appraised and the ads were carefully selected so that the 
Integral parts are easily distinguishable. A script is also included. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

J 

Tttl^ • ^ THE MAI^AGEMKNT OF PROMOTION 


Author Edward L> Brink and Willliam T> Kelley v Date Pub. 1963 

Publieh-e r Prentice-Hall. Inc>. E^^glewocrd Cliffs, NJ 07632 

Tecraher' or Student Materia I Student Coet Length Ul? pa^s 

Grade Level Oollegiate Suggested Time of Use 1 sem. 

OBJ'ECTIVES : ' - ' / 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The purpose of this 'book is to provide the reader with 
an understanding of reasons^ why goods are promoted in a free enterprise economy^. 
I'h'e nvanagement of any business activity is basicallry concerned with ^^he strate©r 
of the, activity , as well as the direction and coordination of, the various means 
tne nvanager has at his disposal. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title THE M'frH OF TRADb Al^ViDgllSING 


Author h^rnest Qbeipeyer . Date Pub* 


Puhliaher i»^irchild Publications, Inc., 7 East 12 Street^ New York, NY 10003 

s 

Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coat $1>00 Length 100 pages 

Grade Leve I . Liolleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES : ^ > ^ ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Compares sound advertising as opposed to what the author 
calls toe "nythology*' of trade advertising^. Well-documented with case studies, 
opinion polls, sales figur-s, sample letters and analysed of sales o.bjeK3tives. 


^VATuABLS INSTRIJX:T0R MATERIAL AND TESTS:. 


NRMA INSTANt PORMOTIONS 


Autr^ior_ Date Pub, 

National Retail Merchants Association 
t^ub L^3hp.T ICQ West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 


i-^aaher or Student Material .reacher Cost $1 y.QQ Length 


.^rzdp. Lf^-^^ L Colle^i^te/Adult • Suggested Time of Use 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: .utstandinr rt-ta ; prono.'.ons in f u . 1 col ,r. ■ ^-»^.m?> eye 
■ viewer Included. P'ilns'rip can be cu^ a-virt for indivi dU'-il sTifie:- 


ava:,\able i:jstructor material and tests''' 


Tttl0 THE NEWSTAm^ RED BOOK OF SIiASONAL PATTERNS 

Author George Newstadt . D ate Pub. 

National Retail MerchantSv Association ^ 
Publiaher 100 Wes.t 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 

Teacher or Student Material Student^ Co$ t . $20«()0 Length 102 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : , 


'SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Guidebook for right-time buying and promoting of 90 
commodities most impoAant to profit in retail stores. Gives I96b lineage figures 

' tor 9 major markets with graphic comjpa risen to previous S-year average. Records 
aggregate lineage for last 20 years with price centers. Space for drawing your 
own promotional patterns on graph. A valuable aid for manufactoters, ad agencies, 
consultants and students. ' , ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


.Title ^ NIlW^ SALES PROMOTION IN THE lEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Author James G. Gununijig | Date Bub. 1933 

Pub lie he r Fairchild Publica^tions , Inc. , ? h^st 12 S^reet\ New York^ NY 10003 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet ^2.30 Length 232 pages 

Grade Leve I Coll^ia^ate/Adult Suggested , Time of Uae i. sem. 

OBJECTIVES.- ^ 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : This book is composed of selected examples of promotion 
techniques that may ^ide and inspire others (^n tn6 ^naustry who aire intierested 
in'broJder markets for their products. Analyzes the prowo^onal techniques used 
by leading adVertisers in the textile? and. apparel i^ustry/. Coveifs the adveii^ising 
campaigns "of yam manufacturers, tex^.ile mills, colfvertera, selling agents and* men's 
and women's apparel manufacti^rers. ^ 

Pi 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC ^ -2^ . \ ■ 


t U _ i96<j' NRMA^RAB AWARD wfNNING RADIO COMMERCIALS 


Author ^ > 1 ^ l>a%jf Pub. 

National Re-aBLil Merchants Association \ 
. .Publisher ICQ West ^1 ^tr^et> New York., NY 10001 



Teacher or Student Materia I Teacher Coat $3>00 Length 2 records 

Grade Level ^ Collegia te/AjluIt Suggesrted Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


'SUMMARY fVESCRIPTIOtI : 26 top retail radio commercials on two b** olastic records. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title ^ r iQ7a NRMA^-HAB AWARD WINNING RADIO COMMERCIALS 


Author Date Pub. 

r^^^ National Retail Merchants Association 
Pub lieher iqq West 31 Street. New Yorkt NY IQOOl 


Teacher ^ or Student Material Teacher Coet $3*0^ Length 1 record 

Grade Leve I Collegiate/Adult ^ Suggested Time of Uee' 

OBJECTIVES: 

■ . \ . ■■ - ■ ■ . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Top retail commRrcfals chosen In national competition. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR /MATERIAL AND TITSTS^ 


ERIC 
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Title 1973 MERCHANDISING PLANBOOK AND SALKS PROMOTION GALhiNIAR 

Author* Murray Krlefer Date Pub. 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publieher 100 West 31 Street^ New York, NY IGQOl v ^ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $8>90 Length 96 'pai'^^s- • 

Grade Lev4l Golle^iate/Adglt Suggested Time of Use ^ 

OBJECTIVES : * > • - 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTTON : This planbook nas been designed to enable every manager 
to organize the work so that things wili get done on time. Includes standard and 

planning calendars/ sales pe;rcentages of stoxes by type and in self^cted 
metropolitan areas, publicity expenses for department stores and mass merchand 
master budget planning spread, monthly worksheet and many other important reta 
facts to make more effective sales prorrotion plans. . 

\ . ^ , ^ . ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 



/ 


Title PLANNING] THE' aDVERI'ISING GAKPAIGN 


^ : ~ ' ?^ 

Author Jfenkins Tif _Date^ Puh. 1971 

Publieher MacMillan Conpany, New ^ork, . • ' .3 \ / 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coat LeAgth I7I pa^^s 

Grade Leve I oollegiate /Adult Suggested Time of Uee weeks 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCR IP-TION : This .-is a series of simulations in roarketinc nvanas^ement . 
, Contains players roles, committee assignments, the sequence of simulation and 
various/ other aspects designed to better acquaini the reader with the company 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERLC 


title 


PROMOTION -AND ADVERTISING 


Author - ' ' . Date Pubn 1957- 

NaCtional^ Retail Hardware Association , ^ \ ' 
Publisher 96U North. Pennsylvania Street, Indiana poiis^ IN^ 46204 ^ 

Teacher or Student Material Student ^ Coet $2.^0 Length 5^ pages 

Grade Lgu^- ^'^-"^ Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 2 weeks 

OBJECTIVES : . ^ • 


la 


SUMMARY DESCR^IPTION : , Discusses the one elemer;^» that must be. present if any 
retail establishment is to succeed—store traffic. Inrough .advertising ai)d 
promotion a retail store virtually holds out its nand to greet those who do not 
know the store and welcomes old friends cack for another visit* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

Teacher test book 


Tttle PROMOTION fiJXCHANGL 


Author ^ - Date Pub. 

National Retail, Merchants Assdtiation 
Publieher 100 West '^1 Street, New York,. NY loOOl . 


^ to 6 pages 

Teaoher or Student Material f Teacher Coet -^IKOG Length per issue 

Grade Level Adult ^ Suggested Time pf Uee 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: /\n intorrrtative newsle . r f o r Sa.es Proino- lori» avert lsln^» 
Puolicity and Display Mana^r?. geared to retail rr.arke .ing ^In trie '."s. ihere are 
promotion ideas, tips and important i-nfonnation ^or ever\- size f-tore -"roiTt'ltem 


featuring to total store image in each i^^.ue. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
ER|c -27- 


Ti tie PROMOTION t AN INTRODiieTORY ANAJ.YSIS 


Author W# P# Dommermuth, Jo B, Kernan and M% S* Sommers Date Pub. 1970 

Pubiieher GreggyMcGraw-Hlll Book Company, Hlghtstown, NJ 08520 

Teacher or Student -'Material Student Cost ^ ^ Length 36? pages 

Grade Level_^ -Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem> 

OBJECTIVES: . , • ' 


\ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Ihis book Is an introductory text that servers to acquaint 
the reader Kith promotipn and place it i n/ perspective. 14. giv^s the reader a 
thoro"u^h trea^tment of the behavioral pro^e^ses and structures* that form the founda- 
tion for proma-^ion. • / ^ * ^ 


AVA^ILABLTE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title PRQMOTIONi PERSUASIVE CQMKUKIGATIONS IN MARKETING ' 

Author^ A^, Kirkpatrick and Rollie Tillman ^ Date Pub. 196b 

Pubiieher Richard Irwin, Homewood, IL 

~ ■ — — - - ^ 1 - I ■ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Length 47? pages 

Grade Level Collegiate " Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem. 

OBJECTIVEh: 


SUMMARY DES-<:R IPTION : Ar. introduction to the field of promotion management, 
it is an up-tOT-date and balanced treatme-i of an exciting, challenging and dynamic 
area of marketing mana0err':'nt. ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOh MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


ERIC 
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Titlm PR0MnTTQN AL BEHAVIOR 


Author Sidney Levy ^ -->^ Date Pub. 197V 

Publieher Scott, Foresman and Go>> 1900* East Lake Street » Glenvlew» IL 6002$ 
Teacher or Student Material Sludert Coet $205 Length^i(^0 pages 

' _ . V ' ' 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Dee - 


OBJECTIVES I Deeper unde^s^andin^* of the. behaviora]. character and effects of 
promotion, especially television advertising. 


SUMMARY ^ DESCRIPTION : Discusses promo ':idrrT.r a somewhat uhQorvehtional manner, 
focusing on the promotional activities of buyers and sellers as rich, dynamic 
human behavior rather than a technical process, and suggesting soir:e of the char- 
acteristic subjective si^mlficarce that accoirpanies it. It is air. e>xellent 
contribution to the qualitative content of ' marketing. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titl^ ' PROMOTIONAL STRATEGY 


Author Js» g> En^l, H# C. Wales and M« Rc Warshaw . Date Pub, 1971 

Publieher Richarxi - Irwin, Homewood, IL 


Teacher or Student' Material Student Coat 3ll,<^.Q Length 651 ti^ages 

Grade Leve I ColleRiate^ Suggested Time, of Use \ semo 


OBJECTIVES . 


V 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Built on a base of consumer psychology and then proceeds 
to treat advertising, reseller stimulation, personal selling, and other communication 
tools as part of an overall toromotional mix. Problems are viewed t^hrougn the eyes of 
the promotional manager in the- business lirm, ana major er.phasis L?: placed on^an 
understanding of the factqrs that affect his decisions and mola managerial strategy! 

. ■ ■ \ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TE^S: Cases In Pronotional Strategy by 
' James Engel, Carl Larson, and Wayne Talarz^ 

ERIC 


Author ■ • . . .. . Date Pub. 196§ 

Pub lieher Sperrv & Hutchinson Go>, 114 Fifth Avepue Hew York > NY 

Teaaher or ^tudent Material Student Coat Free / length 2k pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION ' ^^^Is publicity handbook is written for the thbusands pf^ ' 
men and women whose job it is to DUblicIze the activit^s and orojects of their 
aubs. It contains step-by-step directions for devej^ng ROod publicity technique 


in writing and in channeling a club's news most effytively. 


) 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESJS: 


Title ' THJj: publicity PROCESS 


Author] Edltori James Schwartz Date Pub. 1966 

Pub lieher Iowa State University Press> ^mest lA ^QOfO ' 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $4.50 Length 266 pages 

Grade Level^ Collegiate Suggested Time of Use 1 sem> 

OBJECTIVES : To provide nofl- iournal isir ma.^ors with an understand^ n«r of oublici^^ 
me/^hods and means • 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Presents practical' advice on ever^tning from wrlt^nff a 
news release and using broadcasting facilities to resT>onsl Dil? ties of the writer 
and the histoiry of media. 


AVAILABLE INSTRl/cTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS< 


Ti 1 10 PUBLICITY FOR YOUR STORE 


Author \ . Date Pub. 

National Retail Hardware Association 
Publi eher q64 North Pennsylvania Street ^ Indianapolis, IN l^20k 

^feaaher or Student MatP.ria I Student Cost Free Length 2 pages 

Grade Level Adult Suggested Time of U8e__ 

OBJECTIVES: - 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A brief. 2 mge Dulletl- or, now to e:e\ free tdu til city for 
your hardware store. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


V 


V Title PUTTING IT TOGKTfeR 


Author Jiminy ^» Koeninger Date Pub. 1972 

!)• E. Materials Lab T ' ^ 
Pub lieher 1883 Neil^Avenue, 11^ TpwnsheTfd .Kail, ^piuTibtKs, OH ^^IC 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coat 'i^^'.'^ Leng th 109 page;^ 

Grade level Hi,>^h School Suggested Time of -Use \ sen* 

OBJECTIVES : The snudem wl]l oe able V ^va^ua ^ a,^c^ ievf lop effeclive ads for 
newspapers. 


SUMMAT^Y DESCRIPTION: Ins'.ruotiona -DacKape to ale. - ne cocr-'naior in teaching 

oasic procedures ana tecnniqufts o< rewsDaper adver^ll-intf V'^yout ar ^ Hesi^r.. • ;^i'he 
rntire 109 pa^e urit includes ar. i nstruci ional outline » reference? for further • 
investiffUtioni student handouts^ and trarsrarenc* r^asrer^. In add'tlon^ rL ^Smrr 
slides rnauv be purcnased separditelv which illustrate eacfi cf trie ar and concepts 
^^vered 0^ Although not essentia^i to the unit, the slides aad ^.reatlv to the accep- 
tance and" re tention of the material. 

AVAILABLE ,^Ii^STRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TE'STS^: : 


Author ^ ] Date Pub . 1972 

0. E. Materials Lab 

Pub liBher 1885 Nell Avenue, 115 Tovnshend Hall, Columbus, OH 43210 

• * 

teacher or 'Student Material Teacher Coet ;^15>00 Lengt h 80 slides 

Grade Level High Schl^l Suggested Time of Uee l sem» 

OBJECTIVES : ... 


\ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : These 80 slides tie in directly with the" manual Dy the 
same name. The slides are not essential to .teaching the advertising unit, bu't 
add greatly to the understa^nding and retention of each of the advertising principles 
covered* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


^ i« READINGS IJ^ ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION STHATBX^Y 

Author Arnold ^» Bai;ban and C» H. Sandage Date Pub* I968 

Pub Lieher Richard 1). Irvln. ' Homewood. IL 

Teaoher or Student Malerial Student Coet Length 301 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Use l sem. 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The boQ-k is applicable to those courses where the sole 
focus is adver^sing, as well as in those instances where advertising is treated 
as a part of a. broader conceptual field. .The readings are located within a con- 
ceptual framework that provides a unifyinc; approach for air material. 



AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

-32 



Titl0 REDISCOVERING MAGAZINES 


Author , , Date Pub. 1972 

Pub lie he p Maca-zine Publishers A^oclatlon* 575 -Lexington Avenue. New York, NY 10 022 

Teaoher or Student .Material Both Coet Free Length 32 pages ^ 

Grade Level Collegiate'^ r_ Suggested Time of Uae 1 day ^ 


OBJ^CTTVBS: 


^ 


. / 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A pocket-piece covering facts about magazines. Research, 
statistics', and perspective are presented in a way calculated to be^helpful to 
both buyers and sellers of magazine advertising. • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS:. 


Title RETAIL ADVERTISING COPY i - THE HO>W, THfc WHAT, THE WHY 

Author Judy Young Ocko , Date Pub. 1971 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publieher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 

Teaoher or Student Material Both rCoet $4.95 Length 96 pag:es 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegia te Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: . . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : An up-xo-date book that tells not only how to write better 
copy but also explains the thinking behind it. Covers every facet of retail adver- 
tising from posters, storewide sales, direct mail, broadcasting, lells how to work 
with art departments and ^ives hundreds of examples 'n simcle, cjlrect and vivid 
language • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title REl'AIL ADVERriSING AND SALES PROMOTION 


Author Russell A, Brown and Charles M, Edwards Date Pub. 1959 

Pub liaher Prentice-Hall, Inc», gnglewood Cliffs, NJ 076'32 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat Length 705 pafies 

Grade Level__ Collegiate Suggeated Time of Uae 1 sem« 

OBJECTIVES: , 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This book deals with the advertising piuctices in both 
large and small stores. However, more attention is paid to the^ practices of the 
large stores primarily since it enables the presentation of_a mere complete accour 
of sales promotion methods and procedures. / 


Ai^AILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Ti t le RETAIL BROADCASTER RADIO AND/OR TELEVISION EDITION MONTHLY ' 

P ' ' \ 
Author Date Pub. 

National i^etail Merchants' Association 

Fublieher IQQ Mesjt 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 ^ ^ 

■ Radio or TV Edition $11 .00/ Combination 
Teacher or Student Matertal Student Coat $19.00 Length 4 pages 

Grade Level Adulo Sug^geeted Time 'of Use 

OBJECTIVES: ^ • J . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Features the latest developments, success stories and 
ideas of retail broadcasting in, radio and TV, Includes excerpts from iaportant 
sDeeches, trade talk and information on now best to use radio and TV^^tk an adver- 
tising media. ' ' > t 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 



Title THE RIGHT ANGLES, 


Author Babette Hall . J)ate Pub\ 1965 . 

Pub lieher Ines Washburrn Inc., New York» NY 


^Teacher or Student Material Student - Coat /X^ngt/i .16Q ^f^es 

Grade Leve I Collegiate/Adult Suggested '^ime of .11 ae '1 jnonth 

OBJECTIVES : ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : "^he purpose cJf tnis fcook is to Dreser^t a close-up ot tne 
publicisCr^ It Shows what he dces> now he gpes about hi^ trade, h^s relationshi|5 
-with the press, TV, radio, and his clients, and his ethics.^^ 

- - — • . a y 


-AVAILABLE^' INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ \ 


Ti t le SAiES PlAmh:R X 


Author : . bate Pub. 


National Retail Hardware Association . 
Publieher . 96^ North Pennsylvania S^j^et, Indis^na polls , IN 462u^ 

Teacher or Student Mqterial Student Coat -'^ree Denrgth 


Grade Level ^dult , 'Suggeated Time of Uae '* 


OBJECTIVES . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A complete. 12 -^ont:-; aajj^ertisin^r and pronction calendar 
lor the hard wareman. Contains wprk sheets, promotiar ideas, etc'i 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ^- ' . . 

■ ■< • . ■ - I • 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND ^5^5; 

ERIC ■ ■ 


Title 


SALES PROMOTION ENCYCLOPEDIA VOLUME. II 


Authoi^ .' . Date Pub. 1963 

' National* Retail ^MerchantSf Association ^ ' 
Pub Ui ah e r 100 West 31 Street, New .York> NY lOOOl 

Teacher or Student Material Both Coat $2Qt00 Length 33^ pages 

Grade Level Adult Suggeated Time of Vae 

OBJECTIVES: ^ . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION Thq Sales Promotion Encyclopedia Volume II is designed! to 
make available case histories on all types of j^les promotion activities which have 
been assembled since 19^^ in xthe NRMA Loan Libmry in New York. Actual case his- 
tories of hOK stores have staged baek-to-sehool campa-i-gns^r whristmas^-promotions-and 
events, clubs, community and downtown promotions, contests^ Easter, therms I^yt 
^.other^s Day, exhibits and fashion shows, institutional advertising, openings, 

> customer service programs, etc* are included. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERI/fL AND TESTS: 


t le THE STORY OF THE YELLOW PAGES 


Author . Date Pub. 1972 

D. E. Materials Lab 

Publieher 1883 ^ei^ Avenue, 113 Townshend Hall, Columbus, OH 43210 

Teaoher or Student,' Matevval TeachV^r a Coat $1^.00 Length 80 slides 
Grade Level ^ Secondary Suggeated Time of Use f^day 


OBJECTIVE^>^ 

4 


^ ■ 


NUMMARY DESCRIPTION : An unusual but T,uch used aspect of ^dvertisin^r, Is tne 
♦plephone directory yellow pap^es. This 1-^ tne subject of this presentation which 
features 80 color ^"Smm slides and a tapea narrative available .in a choice of rfeel- 
tp^reel or cassette. . AnYaccompanyin^ booklet also gives the script for the tapes 
presentation so that the user can easily insert his own ideas.^ This presentation 
was developed through tne courtesy of Ohio Bell with the idea that more D. L.' 
students will someaay involved in wrltinir ads for the yellow pages rather than 7 
national TV or mae^^zlnes. ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ ^ 


ERLC 


.. SmiBSiaii APVEPTISIHG , _ — ^ . 

Aui^hop Leo Bogart Dac« Pub. 1967 

Pr^bliaher Ha rcourt, B race & World, New York, KY ■ . 

♦ 

Tor.c'ner op Stude-.-xt Material Student Coet $2.85 letigth 336 pa^^^s 

(;rj.ic iei;sZ ColleRlate Suggested Time hf Use ' 1 ^ea* 

ObiBCTIVES : , ^ ' 


lA^iUAR^ Dt:SCRIPTTOc^ : Concentrating on the qualities of nass coajRunicatlons that; 

/fond thamsslvas to roarketinc purposes, the author focuses sharply on med^a i^rategy- 
hcw much to sper,d,-^heT^. in what kind of message units, hov often, aiaed at par-^ 
^icular lArgets— ar«as where he feels the advertiser can exercise rational con^rois^ 


I.\'STR!JCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
tl^i SUCGlIISSFliL STOW: ADVERTISING 


,1 i.th o : ' Konnf>th Collins D ate Pub. X95^. 

P h I u 3 he *\_JoSTph il d Publk:atlongO:nc>^ 7 jiast 12 Street. New York> ffY 1QQQ;1 
J ^r.:;:c7>i- r c?r 5tKciv^;ii; Matarial Student Coet $1.?^ Length 52 paries 

^ra^f-? ' Cc lleRiate Adult Suggested Time of Uee 


^VV-,.V.'/. r PESCRIPTIOiy s a deUlled study. of retail store promotion, with particular 
•^npha-/;:^ on writinfi^ good copy. Discusses institutional copy for the ator«, vender- 
r^>id a;lra:^ti.^l.:g and t^e i/ritlng of compelling headlines. 


^'.'jrJSLF J.?:'y.::{VC?On MATERIAL AND TESTS 
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Title TELEVISIONS GIASSIC GOMMERGIALS' ^ 

Author Lincoln Diain»nt \ Date Pub. ' 1971 

Publieher Hastings House Publish^^rs, 10 East ifO Street, New York, NY 

Teacher or Student Material S-^udent Coet $14»3Q . Length 305 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem> 

OBJECTIVES : The purpose of this 'book Is to show the social impact of these 
commercials. Each was judged on longevity, iriemorability and influence on latter 
technique. V 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A study of the 69 "classic'' cotninerctals aired or! U. S. 
television ''between 19^ and 195B. This booR assesses not only their sales impact, 
but also their overall marketing and sociological sipnif ioance . 


AVAILABLE I ^ ST RU CT OF ' MA TE R I A L AND TESTS. 

} 


Title TV COmSHQUlS - HOrf TO GRi^ATE SUCCESSFUL TV ADVERTISING 


Author Charles Anthony Wainwright Date Mib . 1971 

Pub lieher Has^inp;s House Publishers, 10 East ^0 Street* New lork, NY 
Teacher or Student Materia I Student Cdet »8.95 Length 316 pa^es 

Grade Leve I Secondar; /Collegiate ^Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES r 


\ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTI(?N : txaninet the to^al commercial from origina^^ idea to 
finished film. Sp^citlc subjects examined include costsi research, local and 
forcipcn commercia] r. , commercials for children arui te«na^rers, and the creativity 
process that sroes into tnt idea o1 the. conmprcial "^>« 


i 


AVAILABLE INSTgUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


-3d- 



Ti t le V 256 TESTJCD PROMOTION lEBAS FQH MEN'S WKAR RETAILERS \ 

Author Neal F^hy' . ^ Date Pub. 1Q*39 

Puhliahe^ ^ Falrchlld Publioatlons, InQ>,^7 ^^st 1^" Street, New York, NY IOOO3 
Teacher or Student Material Both "^'Coet $K00 Length 56 pages^i 
Grade Level Collegiate/Adult ^ Suggee^d Time of U&e 


OBJECTIVES , 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Designed to provide stores with the benefit of Madison 
Avenue -thinking. The promotional experience of more than 250 stores of all types- 
small, medium ana lar«e stores— independent , department and chain 3tcreE — arp 
-reviewed and included, for example, ideas for reactivating accounts, Fa chef's 
bay, credit plans, cooperative promotions, jsrive aways and premiuDP . fashion shows, 
and public relations guarantees. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: v. 
>Titl& UNIP>^Ci ADVERTISING MTH 


Author Ira Martel Date Puh. 1971 

D. E. Materials Lab 

Publieher lbb5 Neil Avenue, II5 Townshend Hall, ColumPus, OH U?210 ' 

Teacher or Studeint Material Student Coat j>loO Length 30 pages 

CSrade Level Secondary Suggested Time^of Use 6 hours 

OBJECTIVES : To ^ive the distributlvf educati<an student a basic urderstandinc of 
I he mathematical concepts most often used in advertising. 

4. ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : An individual student package ol t) i^^sson/ de.^^i^ed to 
fflve a basic linder^^tandin^ of tne matnematicar -onoeutr mosi often used in adver- 
tising. This booklet inclaces' a pre-test, oost-test, ano prc^ctice -xercises or 
projects for each section. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL A^ND TESTS 


Tj^ U ' YQ U BE THE JUDGEt ADVEOTISING 


^7 ^ 


Author Jimmy G. Koeninger ^Date Pub. 1973 

D. E. Materials Lab. 

Publisher I885 Neil Avenue, II5 Tounshend Hall, Cplujnbus, OH 43210 

Teaoher or Student Material Teacher ..Coat $3oOO Length 40 pages 

Grade^^^^el Secondary ^ Suggested Time of Uee iQ^iour^ 

OBJECTIVES : The student will be able to identify effective advertising Uyout ' 
practices in actual newspaper advertisements. 

r ■ ' 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This booklet includes ten I'^mm slides of newspaper ads 
and the materials necessary to help a student .^udge the ad in the same terras used 
in the National DECA advertising^ competition. This would be used to round out a 
uliit in advertising and comes complete with 10 transparencies of the expert judges* 
rating of each of 10 ads. , - ' 

AVAILABLE INSTRVCTQF MATERIAL AND fffSTS .-VTransparencles 
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AP.^AREL AND AGGijJSySOR^ijJS 
04.02 00 00 


I 


i subjoct mattor and learning experiences ^ 
lo Vr---: - ^/iiiiety of sales, fashion coordination, 

p-na "jA ' "v^. . .^,11 pporting tasks performed by distributive 
ej'iplo\oc^3 v.nrl ir: :i.^,7em^nt personnel in retail and 
hbol '.: Ir-- -^j v ':'ibl\ -hrnents primarily engaged in selling 
clotnin^^ of all I^.i-nds, including related articles 
fcT p^rsc ^al wear and adornment. 


\ 



Title APIA FA err SERVICE 


Author ' ' [ Dat» Pub. 197^ 

Publithep AFIA, Sulta 900. 1611 North Kent Street. ' Arlington. VA 

, $45.00 for schools or lita»ries/*75.00 
T»aoher or Student Material Te<icher Coat for Length 200 t»«>» 

individuals 

Grade Level Collef;l*te Suggested Time of Uae 1 w««k 

OBJECTIVES: To provide all the important data about the footwear industry. and 
to enable aarket research, projections, and statistical analysis. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Shows how statistics are used in the footwear industry to 
analyze market, location of a plant site, projection of sales, etc. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title ABOUT GAR£ AND KQDEL ) 

Author ^ Date Pub. 

Educational Dept. ^ ^ 
Publieher Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 260 Madison Avenue^ New York, NY 100 16 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat Leng th 6 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : 


■r - i 


SUMMAR1 DESCRIPTION : A review of factors involved In the pr<5<iuction and us* of 
merchandise B&de with this fiber. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: , 


ERIC 


Title 


ALL THE NATURAL WONDERS OF WOOL 


Author ' . Date Pub. 

Wool Education Center 

Publieher American Wool Council^ Suite 520> 909 Seventeenth Street ^ Denyer, GO 8 0202 

Teacher or Student Material leader , Coet Free Length 

Grade Leve Secondary/Collegiate Suggested Time of Dae 

OBJECTIVES : ' ' ■ , ' 


SUMMARY DESCR IPT ION : This booklet contains a scientific analysis of wool fiber, 
information on recent technologica] developments, machlne-washablllty , permanent 
creasin^T, pleating^, rain~and-stain repellen'cy. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


'Ti t le A_PPArai;L AND ACCr:S SQ riIE3 FOR WOKEN, ^MISSES AND CHILDREN 

Author^ Ka jre n h « i 11 e s p i e Date Pub , 1965 

omall business Acimini s tratiOn 
Pub lieher U, S, Govei-nment Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 


Teaoher or S tudent \a tevial Student Coet Free Length 19 pages 

Grade Levp.l Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES^ / 

f 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Ihis pamphlet has been prepared for those persons Interested 
in any phase of this industry. It describes and gives references pertaining to 
advertising;^ 'tietter business i^ureau rulings, distribution of products, fabrics, 

CfashionSp etc^ 


AVAILABLE ItJSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


Titlo ARNEL ; , 

Author ^ , ( Date Pub. 


Publiaher , Celanese Fibers Co.. S22 Fifth Avenue. New York. 100'^6 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Cogt Length i pages 

Grade Level Secondarv/Col-leglate Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Briefly reports on this fiber's features. Details what 
Arnel looks like In different forms, how It Is made, and how to take csare of it. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titl0 ^ BASIC FASHION TRAINING 


Author ^ Pate Pub. I969 

Texas Education Agency and 
Pub li^her The University of Texas. Austin. TX 

Teaoher or Student Material Student , Coat Length 76 pa^s 

Grade Leve I Secondary /Collegiate Suggeated fime'l^f Uee 1 sem* 

OBJECTIVES : To prepare people for the sale of women "B^pparel* 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Introduction to fasRion, fabrics, color, basic figure 
types, and knowledge of design-line-form are some of the topics covered. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 . BEST OF NEW YORK 


Author ._ Date Pub. 1972 

— - — . — . , . 

Pu^liBher Falrchlld Publlcatlona. Inc*.^ 7 E*st 12 Street, Now York, KY 10003 
Teacher or ^tudent Material Teacher Coat $80,00 Length 86 slides 
Grade Leve I Secondary /Collegiate Suggested Time of Dee 2 weeHs 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A slide series of fashions from the designer houses In 
Ne^ York I de La Renta, blass, Brooks, Beene, et-c. Commentary, summary and a 
p-lossary of key terms are Included. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MA'TERIAL AND TESTS, 


Ti t le BEST OF NEW YORK FALL 1972 


Author^ , ^ ^ DateyPub. 


Pub lieher Railrchlld Publications, Inc.> 7 East 12 Street, New York i NY 10003 
Teaaher or Student Material Teacher Cog »$HO,on Leng th_ij^^^^jj^Si^ 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colleglate Suggested Time of ^ Use 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The Jfesign hoiise?^ of New York; their designers and 
creations for the Fall of 1972. Commentary, summary and a j^lossary of terms 
an3 included. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


ERIC 


Ti t le BOUTIQUES 


Author - Date Pub. I968 

Publisher Falrchlld PubItcatlons> Inc, 7 East 12 Wreet, New ^ork> NY IOOO3 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $64,00 Length 3^ slides 

Grade Leve I Secondary /Collegiate ^ Suggeated Time of Uee 1 we§}c 

OBJECTIVES : ' ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The Impact of the boutique across the nation. Also shows 
different boutiques. ' ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Commentar-y and djscusfiion questions 
are Included, ^ 

. r 


Title BUYING CLOTHES WISii^L: 


^Author : Date Pub,. 

Home^conomics Dept. 

Publiaher ^Pendleton Woolen Mil ls, 21c S, irf, Jefferson Street, Portlandr OR 97201 
/ — ~ ~ .., - ■■ ■ — - - 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat Leng th 4 pa^s 

Grade Le.ve I Secondarv/Adult Suggeated Time of.. Uee 

OBJECTIVES : 


K 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : I/raws attfntlon to, the merits of wool. Describes quality, 
\ell^ you to look for such extras as moth-proofing, and cofisider how much it*wlll 
cost to take care of. Gives directions for pressing wool usln^-^ a cotton-lined • 
wooT press cloth. ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


ERIC 


.45. 


Author . J O attf Pub. 

American Textile Manufacturers Institute, Modem l^lklng 
Publi9h0 r Picture Service » 1212 Avenue of the Amerloas, New York, KY IOO36 


Teacher or Student Material Student Cost Length i3i «in» 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of Vee 

OBJECTIVES: 

i 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOS : A color movie that illustrates the role that textiles 
play in daily life — at home, in sports, in industry fl^nd in national defense • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR StATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title 


A.GAPSUI£ COURSE ON' CORDUROY 


Author 


Rate Pub.- 


Publisher Corduroy Council of America, I3 East 53 Street, New York. NY 10022 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet Length s Chart 

Grade Leve I Secondary /Collegiate Suggea.ted Time of Dae'' 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Introdues one to the members of the corxiuroy family i 
plnwale, novelty weaves, combed qorduroy, prints, mid-wale, wide^wale, and 
thickset. Offers a sample of each, tells what it is used for ary^Khy* Also 
gives washing and ironing instructions. ... 


AVAlLA^Bl!^ INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTs': 


ERLC 


•46- 


J 


r 


CEIANESE ACETAT-E. 


Author '■■ ■ Data Pub. 

Pub lieher Celanese^ Flt^rs' Co., 322 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY IOO36 

Teaoher or Student Material Student CoBt _ Length 3 pages 

Grade Leve I "Secnndary^Colleglate Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: , ^' ■ " 

> y 

SUMMARY ^dSsCFIPTJON : Outlines tW^fiber's advantafres , tells how it is made 
f^cm trees, and describes its wide ran*re of v^es in knits, lin^^erie^, and home 
^furnishings. Also «5pecifies how to wash and iron fabrics containing acetate^ 


AVAILABLE JtiSTRuCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title \GEIANESE ON YOUR SALES FORGE 

~ 

Author . Y) . ^ ^ ^; Date Pub. 

y ^ Advertlsinff Dept. ' 
Pub lieher Celanese Fibers Co., fi22^ifth Avenue , New York, NY IOQ36 ^ 

Teacher or Studen^Materia I Student Coet Length 35 P^jges 

Grade Llsve I ^ '•3ecenda^^y/Collegiate Suggested Tine of llae 

OBJECTIVES: 


> 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION :^ intro^duces the textures, patterns, performance qualittes, 
eolorS', clothing anft^ home furnishing^ fashions made of the company's synth«tit 
fabric^. DescHribes Mkj^umeT?^ education activities, such^as a fabric library wh«?re 
d^sicners, manufactu^r-s , editors, and retailers can preview next Jv^^asor/s 
fashions aTid\fabriO€ ,^j)erf orma^nce tests anfl identification, and staff members 
who can be oons-ulted on Tipecial problems. 

- / 

AVAILABLE INSTRUQTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Tit 1 0 " CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION HAS A WAY WITH IfytON • 

Author^ Oatq Pub, 

Pub lie her Chemstrand Corp>, 3^0 f^fth Avenue, New YQ?k> NY> lOQQl 

Teaohar or Student Material Student Coat ^ Length 11 , pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate Suggested Time of Dee 

OBJECTIVES r- 


SUMMARY I^I^RIPTIO!^ : Tells how fabrics were developed!, made, and are used in 
lirht and hea^/y iipnolstory, camping clothes, car' seat-covers , carpets, •stretch 
''fbriCo for sportswear, and silklike faorlcs used by hlp:h-fashion designers* 
i^eccribes the company* 3 plant and how nylon is controlled .automatically during 
.^pinnin^ and drawing "to produce ^aniform denier and unbroken yarn." IllustrflLtes 
r^ylon used in Monsanto Plastic Home of the Future. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


TitV^ CHROMSPUN ACETATE I li:STRON AGETATh; 


Author Date Pub. ^ 


A 


Mucation Dept. 

Pub lieher Easxn^an Ch-^mi cal Products, Xnc>, 260- Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016 

T^aaher or Stb-denu^ Afg^erig I Student Coet Length ^ P^^ges . 

Grade Levels S e c o nci a ry /C o 1 le ^ ia t e Suggested Time of Dee 

OBJECTIVES : • - 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTICL' : Describes properties of these man-made fiberso 


'AVAILABLE INSTRVCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERJC 


TitlB CLOTHES AND YO'Ui V^J-NE aND PHOPOHTIuN 


Auth or '. . ■ ' / \liate Pub. 

*N Coronet, c/o Kilm Libr^^^ry, New York State i^ollepe of Hone Economics 
Pubtieher Hoterts Hall, Cornell 'Uni«ver.->ity , Ithaca, NY 1U<)50 

4)2.00 


]h Teacher cr Student Material Teacher Coet Hental Length ^1 n\in 
/ Grade,.y^eve I Secondary/Col le^^lat-^ Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIV}:S: , ' 


SUMMARY jESCR IPTION : 'Ihls film snows a hi^h school class considering how to 
select clcthesi how t««-analv''e body type and ^rood features, the importance of 
lire on-w ilh and -lei'^ht, proportion and. skirt length, and choosinez: the ripht 
accessor!'^' s • ^ • 


V 


AVAILABL.^ INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title ^ I "-.^ CLoi-.r^o wtv^w 


Author ^ Date Pub. 

National iLdu?ation >^s>ociation . 


Pub li^e r U-pt. o^' Hot- ^coio--ic5, 1^01 Sixteenth 3tr^t, N.w«, Washln(?ton, DC 2 0036, 

Teacher or Student Materij. I Student Coet Length V- pages / 

Grade Le'>e I Sf^conda-y/'^o] l^c-iatG; • Suggeated Time of Uee " 


r 


♦ ■ 

SUJyMARY '-^ESCR Pf^TION : ffers neln In tuildin^a personalized, coordinated 
wailnrobeo Practical lnfon%^tion on the r>sychol o^l cal and social implications of 
clothings a--^ wel^ as cost, daily, weekly and seasonal care and proper storag-e. 


AV.AILAPLE mST-r.i^Oh. HATc:iIAL AND TESTS: 


^ Rit Dye Uprn Produces Co. 
Fub Vi^e h e r order frora Association 'Films» Inc>, 600 Madisou Arenue> Hew York, NY 

Teaaher or Student Materia I Teacher Cost Length 1$ winutes 

Grade Level Secpndary/Colleglate ' Sugqeeted Time of^Ues 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCFIPTIOS : A movie that gives step-'by-step techniques on dyeing with 
color* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's guide and student 
bookie tse 


Ti t la COLOR, LINti;, AND DESIGN ' ■ 

Aut\or ^ Date Pub. 


ubtiohor ITT Educational Publishing, ^300 West^ 62 Street, Indianapolig, IN l^6Z0t 

T^achfiT or Student Material ^tudent Coat $5>^ Length I52 pagigs 

Grade ^ Leva I Secondary/Collep;iate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem* 

OPJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCR I PTION : Fashion drawing and sketching for the non-artist* Covers 
color theory, psychology and application related to apparel, sales promotion and 
advertising* Reviews history«^of costumes with text and illustrations to teach 
historical influence on modern dress* Discusses accessories, basic silhouettes, 
clothing details, size ran^s, and categories* A jointed fashion figure and full 
color chart are included with the text* 


ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's Manual ($5.00) 


Titla CONSUMER BUYING GUIDES 


Author Dat& Pub. 

Education & Consumer Helations 
Publisher Jo Co Penney Coo^ 1401 Avenue of the Americas, New York^ NY 1001 9 

] ^ " -f 

Teaaher or Student Materia I TyicKer Coet ,05 Length ^ 


Grade Leve I Secondary /Colleg^jate Suggested . Time of Uae 

K 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Gives complete information needed for wise buying for 
shoes, men°s dress shirts, i'abrlcs, foundation garments for teens, swimwear, 
sweaters, slips, men's and bcy°s sport coats, gloves, hosiery, young men^s slacks* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUiCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti t Ve CQHDUROY, PRu^. WuRK CLGTKii^S TO GLAMOUR 


Author ' Date Pub, 


Pub liaher Corduroy Council of America, 15 East $3 Street, New York, NY - 10022 

Teacher or Student Materia I StudeV.t Coet Length Folder 

Grade Level Secondar-z/Collegiate Suggested Time of Ue 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A briel^'Vii story of corduroy from the 18th Century to its 
popularity today as a fabric for sports clothes, maternity wear, and home furnishing, 


Q AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC ' 


fp 

Ti t l # (7 COTTON ■ 

Author , . -l/OatB Pub. 


Publieher National Cotton Council of America, P. 0. box 122S5» MemphlSt TN 36112 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Co$t^ Length Poster 

Grade Level Se.condary/ColleRiate Suggested Time of Uei 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMHARi DESCRIPTION : - Paintings show cotton being planted, cultivated, sprayed, 
pickei mechanioalljr,, processed and ginned, wov84» finished, sewn, and used in 
industry. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


^ Ti t le COTTON FACTS ABOUT KIjaER AND FABRIC ■ 

Author^ ^ Date Pub. 

Pub lieher National Cotton Council of America, P* 0* box 12285, Memphis, TN 36112 

TeaoHer or Student Material Student Coat Length lU pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegia te/AduIt Suggested Time of Uae ^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Describes current research to develop new cottpn stretch 
fabrics and cottons with mc^re luster and diffef^t kinds of finishes — aKd for a 
cotton fabric for cold clifhates. Includes shopping tips, \ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND 


TESTS : 


Title 


COITQN KHOM FIKLD TO FAhHIC 


Author ^ Date Pub. 

Publieher National CoUon CQuncil of Airerina, P» 0* box 12285» Memphis, TN 38112 

Teacher or Student Materia I \pichoT Coet Free Length 28 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary /Colleg:13^te Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers the phases of t^e cotpn industry from planting 
to the latest methods for finishing the cloth. I^^xplains the technical points of 
knitted and bondf^d cotton faorics. -Lists the memorable dates in the history of 
cotton from ^000 B.C. - ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ASD TESTS: 


Title odr^'ix/r. h-j^H HiL'i'AiLiNG 

■ rs ' — 

Author S» Thoras ^altz Date Pub, I96I 

Publieher Kalrchni Pwhl ^ cat ! ons , Inc., 7 hiast 12 Street, New York, NY IQOO3 

Teacher, or Student Materia I St\ident Coet $1.$Q Length 84 pages 

> 4 

Gra^^^Level Secorriary/Cnllegiate Suggested Time of Uee 2 weeks 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTl ; A caries of t,^ article's, re*printed from Daily News Record, 
explaining all * unar.^::; 0T%Pir n'.^ wear r^ tailing including decor, display, pricing, 
advertising^, ^,alf r Mainin^^, cr^idit -^nd. collection and locatl,on selection. 


AVAILABLE [!iS7RUCr:^h MATERIAL AND TESTS 


Title A DEFINITIVE GUIDfc; TO PERMANENT ?RiilSS 


Author ^--Date Pub* 


Pubtiehe r Celanese ^y- ^T<. fa^rketlnrt Coo,»52^c f th Avenue, New Yorkt NY IOO36 
eachcr- or Studf^nt Mat.<^.rial ' Student Coet ' - Length 20 payees 


Grade Level Secondar-/ /Collegiate Sugcjea.ted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCF IPTION : Discusses the "technolosry , processes, and end uses'* of 
thle proo^^RS. Gives "a simple explanation 6f crrjases versus wrinkles" and describes 
in detail the two basic types of permanent press finishes. Answers common questions 
an tho proc«^js and promises that from now on "it will have a permanent place In 
textiles." Ll^.t^ "the range of end uses for PP fabrics," with exar.ples. Includes 
a dictionary of terms and shows samples of the manufacturers^ guarantee tags on all 
PP fabric?^ mado with Fortrol. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title THE EKPKNmBLfi FIBER 


Author Date Pub. 

Product Information, Public Rela.tions Dapt*, Anerioan Visoese Diy. 

Publiehc.r FMC Corp.. 161? John F. Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia^ PA I9I93 

Teaaher or Student Material Student Cost Length 12 images 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMHAPY DESCRIPTION : Illustrates garments and other uses of "AvrilJ blended 
with cotton, rayon acrylics, polyesters, ipr alone. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


ERIC -i;^ 


Ti 1 10 A DICTIONARY QF TEXTILE TERNS 

Author Date Pub. 


Publieher Dan Hlver Mills, Inc., Ill West 40 Street, New Yorkt NY 1QQ18 - 
Teaoher or Student Materia I Both Coat Length 


Grade Leve I , Secondary/Colleplate/Adul t Suggested Time of Uae^ 
OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY [Description : a pocket-size compilation of terms In the Language of 
Textiles th^t includes a selection of the more basic terms. Also lists textile 
organiza^ons that aim to improve . the textile industry. ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title ' THK DO'S AND IX^N'TS OK t^HA AND GIHDLE BUYING 


Author ^ ' Date Pub. . 

" ^ ML 


Pub lieher The Lovable Co., 200 F.adison Avenue, 1^ew Yorl^t 1QQ16 

Teaoher or Student Materia I Teacher Coet Length Wall chart 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A wall chart that illustrates points to consider In 
fitting undergarments. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


ERIC 
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Titla 


DRESS - THK 'NOTHING TEXTBOOK 


Author 


Bes5 V« Oeyk*^, as re vised by li ^2>?aT^o r Gawne 


Date Pub, 



Puhli&h2 r Charles A, B ennett Co. , In6o , bn 9 Wp st DetwAller Drlvej PeorlHy IL 61 61^4- 


Grade L^ve I Secondary /Co lie palate /Adult Suggested Time of Uee 
OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Applies concepts of color, desiffn, fabric selection and 
the many meanings- of dre^s to persondli uy . Uses history as a guide to current , 
fashions and sets up sound values and princit)]i:^s of style and fashion. Keys to 
trends and cycles are included. ^ variety oi projects develops skills and sound 
consumer practices* 


A VARIABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: leacher's Guide free 


Titla t:u HGPKA N COUIU RE I 


Authoy^ ^ Oate Pub. 1971 

Pub I i ff h 3 r Kair cnild Fugllcationsy Inc.. 7 ^ ^- 1 12 Street, New Yorkt NY IOOO3 
Teacher or Student Materia I loarherr Coet J^Q.OC Length 45 slides 

Grade Leve I Secori-iar:v'/Colle,Tiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 week 

\0BJECTIVES : "'^ 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : ZWd.ez or ?reai ::- . . ro T^-^ar Couture Houses,- their designers 
^ rid creations. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Commentary, nummary and a glossary 

r--^ .l^^nr.s are iacluded. 


Teaohsr or Student Material 


Student 


Coat $6.96 Length 672 pages 


ERIC 


I 

Title EUROPl!>\N COUTURE II 


Author ^ ^ ^ Dats Vuh. I97I 

Pub liahe r l^lrchlld Publloatlons. Inc., 7 East 12 Streets New York. NY lOOOT^ 
Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet $80o00 Length^jn s lides 

Grade Leve I >.Seccrdary/Colleglate Suggested Time of Uac 1 week 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Shows Luropean Couture Houses, t^kjeir designers and 
creations. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERI AL AND TESTS: Commentary, summaryvand a glossary 
of terms are included. 


Ti t le EUROPEAN CUUTlJHi^ - F-^ LL •?? 

Author_^ Date Pub. 1972 

Publieher /jB.\Tch\\d Fnb] icat 1 ons, Inco, 7 East 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 

Teacher or Student Materia I ieacher Coat ^^20.00 Leng th 75 slides 

Grade Leva I Secondary/Collegia te Suggested Time of Uee 2 we eks 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Sllcies nn ^rreat European Couture Houses, their designers 
and creations© 


Q^VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AlW TESTS: Comnentary, summary and a glossary 
gp^^Df terms ai^ incjuded. 

HBBM ^^^^ 


Ti t le EUROPEAN GOUTURii; - SPRING 

Author^ * 



Publisher Falrchlld PuMications. Inc., 7 iiiast 12 Streets New York. NY d0003 
Teaoher or Student Materia I Teacher Coet^lZO^OO Length 75 slides 

Grade Level ' Secondary/Co3 leg;i»te Suggested Time of Uee 2 weeks 

'i)BJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCH IPTION : Sliaes on great European Couture Houses, their designers 
and creations. 


AVAILABLE INSTFUCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS: Commentary, suinmary and a glossary 
of teirrns are included. 


Title EUROPEAN Rh^DY-iG-WE/^H' 


Author Date Pub. 1971 

Publisher Falrchild Fubli ca Lions, Inc., 7 East 1? Street, New York » NY IOOO3 - 
feaoher or Student Material Teacher-^ Cost $b0.00 Length slides 

Grade Level SecondarY/Collej;';late , Suggested Time of Use \ week 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DIESCR IPTION : ohow? the trend away fron the ha.ute couture to the ready- 
to-wear fashions for worren. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERJAL AND TESTS: Corrren^^ry , summary and a glossary 
Q terms are includedo 

ERLC ' , 


Titl§ 


EUROPlilAN RKADY-TO~WEAR ^ FALL '72 


Author . • ' Date Pub. \972 

Pub Uahgr »Fa^rchilci Puhlications, Inc>t 7 i^ast 12 Street, New York> NY 10003 
Teacher or Student Material . Teacher Coat i^bO.OO Length 45 slides 

Grade Level Secondary/Collep-iate Suggested Time of use 1 veek 

OBJECTIVES: . . ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Slides on iiiuropean ready-to-wear for Fall 'T^* 


>1/>IJL>15L£' INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^Comineniary , summary and a. glossary 
of terms are included. . • 


Titl0 EVOLUTION Or KASHION 


Author^ [ _j ikfi ate Pub. ^ 

Publiaher I'il^dy Publishing Corporationt 3^39 White Plains Road, Bronx, NY 1046? 
Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet $16Q>0Q Length 106 slides 

Grade Leve I Secondary /Co1 legiate Suggested Time of Uae 2 weeks 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION :. An audic-visual teachinp, aid consisting of 106 full-color 
slides and a compact caf-sette tape, tracing, the development of fashion from earliest 
time3 to the present. 

< 


AVAI LABILE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Kanual conlains suggestions for 
^ lessons, exam reviews, and the ocmplete script with a commentary. 


Author__ I D ate Pub. ■ • 

Product, Information Services, Fibers Operations 
Pub ti a ht r American Viscose Div,, FMC Corpo. '3*^0 Fifth. Avenue .%ew York. NV' 10001 

Teaoh»r or StHdent. Mat&riaX Student . ^Coat ^ Length 20 mln^tea ' 

Grade Z Secondary/Ciollepiate Suggee t^ed Time of JJae •' 

OBJECTIVES: ' ., . . ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOH: A 16 mm movie showir|^p leyon, acetate, andl cellophane 
^ being iTAnufactuied d^d used, in clothlnp:, home furnishings, and in I«ndustryo 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title FABRIC ALMANAC 


Author Karvln Klapper ^ . Date Pub. 1971 

Publisher i^lrchild Publications, Incot 7 fe^st 12 Street, New York, NY 10001 

TBaoher or Studen t Materva I Both CtP-et $4»95 Length 148 pa^s 

Grade Level Secondary/Colle^iate Suggested Time^ of Uee 1 saiPo 


OBJECTIVES : To help those concerned wlth*textiles to keep pace with the many 
changes taking place. - 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A p^lossar?/ of important textile terms. Includes analysis 
of trends in technolo$ry, description of natural fibers, charts production areas, ' 
shows key industry statistics and lists * greneraj and trademark names for all 
leadii^g fiber houses. ^ * " 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


FRir 


Titl^ FABRIC DICTIONARY 


Aut}ior .' ^ Date Pub. 


Publieher Educa'^-lonal ttept.. The Butter lck^Co« . lnc«, P«0. Box 1752f Altoona,^A 

Teaohev or Student Materia I St\ident Coat $ »05 Length 6 pag^s 

Grade Level Secondary /Collegiate Suqqe&ted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Shows swatche^s and describes 73. fabrics from alpaca to 
voile, telling what each is pade of and its uye« ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti tie . FABRIC F^ACTS 


Author ^_ ^ ' Date Pub. 


Publieher National Institute of Drycleaninp;, Silver Sprlng/>1D 20910 

^ " ] Tv^ ] $2.00 for 7" 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Co a 1 2 years Length 12 Issues 

Grade Levjel Secondary /CollfeRlate/Adult Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: ' " ■ 


•I 


SUMmRY DESCRIPTION : A bulletin service that offers technical information about 
fabrics and fibers for retail stfl4^s, educators, iiixtension personnel, and Better 
Business ,Bureau« , ^ / 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: \ ' 
O 

ERLC ' . — 
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TitU 


FABRICS FOR CLOTHING 


Author Eleanor Jo Gawne Date Pub. 19?3 


Publiaher Charles A. Bennett Co >» Inct, 809 Wt Detweiller^ Drive, Peorla> IL 616IU 

^ " — ' ' . ^ — 

T0aoh0r or Student Material Student Coet ^•77 Length ^26 pages 

Grade Lmve I Secpndary/Colleglate/Adult Suggeeted Tima...,g.f Uae- 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Gives coiti pie te information on textiles from fiber to 
finished fabrics t histoi7f sources and production, varieties, properties of fibers, 
manufacturing methods, yarns, weaves, color and design, dyes, printing, uses^and 
care for each fabric* Covers new consumer laws for care, labeling and f lam]nablllty« 


AVAILABLE INS-TRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title FACTS ABOUT I^iiCRCHANDISE 


Author William h. Logan and Helen M. Moon Date Pub. 196? 


^J^b lieher Prentice-Hall, hjn^aowood Cl^fs, NJ 07632 


Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet $6>37 Length "*372 pap;es 

Grade Level_ Secondary Suggeeted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : J^rcoerits a description and analysis of the products most 
frequently boup.ht and sold in dep-z^rtment stores. Stresses buying benefits. 


kVAILABLE 'INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacl)or''s Manual and Film Lists 


Ti t l0 fcCTS^ABOUT ZEPEL FABHIC FLUOhlDIZLH. 

Author Date Pub» 


lo DuFont De Nemours 6c Coo, /^Ct 
Pub liehe r O^f^nU^ Chemicals Dept., Dyes and Chemicals Dlv», Wilmingto n, DE I989 8 

Teacher or Student Matertal Student Coet i^Yee Length 7 p B-ges 

Grade Leoel Secondary/Co] le^^late Suggested Time of Ude 


OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Describe? the new finish, how it works, how to recognize 

it in home furnishings- and weari n??, apparel. 


AVAILABLE INSTRU£.^VR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


r 


Title ' THt: FACTS SPlv^K TOR ■THLMSLLVES 


Author ^ . Date Pub, 


Publieher^ Marketing- Dlv., Koi-atron Coc, Inc., 61? f^ission Street, San Francisco, 
^e'aoher or Student Mater^ia I Student Coat Free / Length \ 

'i 

Grade Level Secordary/Col lef-ia<t:e Suggested Tirrfe of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : - ' \ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Prej^ents inf oi-matlon about the Koratron Company's 
patented proc'ess for pern-anent press fabrics and the qiiality control program 
initiated by the coiDpany. 


^ AVAILABLE' ^NSTRVCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC _ ^ 


Titl0 PftIHGHILD'S DICTIONARY OF TKXTIIiiiS 


Author Edited by Isabel B. Wingate Date Pub. 197Q 

Publisher P^irchlld Publications, Inc., 7 ^st 12 Street, New York, NY I OOO3 

Teacher ar Student Materic ^ both Coet $3^.00 Length 670 pages 

(Grade Level Secondary/Co1(leglate Sugqeated Time of Uae 1 sen* 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUf^MARY DESCRIPTION : Includes more than l'i,000 definitions relating to the 
textile Industry. Covers producers, converters 5-nd distrltutoi-s of textile prod- 
ucts, manufacturers of equipment, selling and proniotlon a^iencles and researchers© 
Contains historical backgrourd as 'well -a^^;^ curr-ent i nf orrraticn on fabrics, fibers 
and finishes, Inc^udint^- traderrarkF • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title ^ FASHION bUYiNt: . 

Author ff. Date Pub. 

Pub lieher ITT Educational Publlr.hln^i West 62 Street; ndiapci polls = IN ^6c0 6 

Teacher or Student Material Litudent * Co 8 ^ ^^.7''^^ Length 121 pages 

: ^ : ^ 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Col ippia te Adul t Suggested Time of U&e 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : '^over.^ the 'different typer. of buying jobs In large 
departmentalized units, chain stores, and x^e^^ident offices. Provides insight . 
into the principles of fashion fcu^in^ and r.-^erchandislng. Contents Include fashion 
merchandising, underst^ndin-\^a-.hion, customers of fashion, the buyej°s job, what 
and how much to buy] invemory, T>ist sales recoras, placln^^ rercha^lslng r,rders. 


"""W^ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher^s Manual ($5.00) 


ERIC 


Titl0 FASHION COORDINATION 


Author , . Date Pub* ^ 

Publi eher IIT Educatlo'nal Publlshlnp:^ 4300 West 62 Streett Indianapolis ^ IN 462o 6 
I'aaaher or Student Materia I Student Coet $5»^fa Length 156 pagea 

Ci*ade Leve I Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggeet^d Time of Use 1 8em» 

■ / 

r/tiJECTIVES : 


oUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers the various levels and dlverslf Icjation of activities 

x'AB fashion coordinator* Includes* fashion, consumer^ trade and retail calen- 
•i^rsj sources of information and market actlvitieai planning and production of 
^■^hlon shows, merchandising seminars and cliniJis; planning for a new fashion 
-dsoni working with buying offices, manufacturers, retail stores, and textile 
L Irmst the fashion stylist handbook, functions, activities, checklist and report 
lorms. 

7AILABLE INSTRUCTOR MA-TERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's Manual ($5.00) 


^ U KASHION 'jKSlGli TOR MODERNS 

^th or HosaMe Kolodny Da to t^ub . I970 

ut lieher Fairchild Publications, lnc»t ? ^r^t .\2 Street, New York, NY 1QQQ3 
y^aahei' or Student Mat&rid Student • Coet ^5,9^ Length 128 pa^s 

■vade Leve I , Secondary/^ollep;iate Suggested Time of Uee 1 month 

)BJECTIVES: 


i'MHAni DESORlPTIuN : View, of the fast-paced fashion industry. Gives the inside 
*ory on f&btics and buyers j on how a sample is made and a collection organized 
rjrough pricing decisions, pjreview, '^opening day" and the practical follow-through. 


> 


.{'MAILABLE INSTFiUCTO!^. MATth' AL, ANP TESTS. 


( ■ 

Ti 1 10 FASHION IN THE MAKING . \ 

Author ^ Date Pub. I970 

Pub lithe r Fklrchlld Publliaatlor.s. Inc., 7 t^st 12 Street, New York, N Y IOOO3 

Taaohar or Student Material Teacher Coat i$lOO<,00 Leng th 35 slides 

Grade Level Secondary/Colle elate Suggested Time of Use i_week [ 

OBJECTIVES: j 

V 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Shows all steps in fashion making from concept through 
production to the customer. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Commentary and discussion questions 
are inclxided as well as a sample test and sugjcested projects. 


Titl0 FASHION MfcJHCHANDlSl[[NG 


Author : ^ate Pub. 1969 


PubliBher University of New Yorky Albany^ NY 


Teaaher or Student Material Teacher Coet Free Length 57 pa>g»s 

Grade Level Adult Suggested Time of Dee 


OBJECTIVES : To broaden the student's knowledge of fashion merchandising* 


SUMMARY DESdfilPTION : Contains lessons on how to sell fashion, color, design, 

textiles and other aspects of fashion merchandising. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


Fashion Mi!.HCH.rNDisiNG 


Author Judelle and Troxell ^ Dats Fub . 1971 

X 

Pub lieher Greg^/McGraw-Hil 1 book CO'T.pany, Hl^htstown, NJ 0^320 

Teacher or Student Material * student Coet VF*00 Leng th pages 

Grade Leve I Second-iry/Colleglate Suggested Time of Uae 1 sejru . 

OBJECTIVES : To prepare the stuaent for employment as an assistant buyer, buyer, 
or fashion coordinator. It enables the r.tudent to develop the skills needed to 
fulfill job requirements. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Orrani'/.ed into 3 parts. Part Onei 'The Dynamics of 
Fashion, describes the envii-onment in wnich fashion thrives — teminology , socio- 
logical, economic, psychological factors, historical perspective and movement of 
fashion. Part 'iwot "Karketer.: of Fasnion," explores or^',ani:Lation and operation 
and current rr.arkefing trends — producers of textile fibers, how consumer product 
is manufactured, and tlpes of retail orpanizations. Part 'ihi-eei "hetail Merchan- 
dising of Fashion," — custor.or aen^ind, merchandise p]an, the market trip, advertising 
and display, and- fashion coordination. 'Iwo appendixes, a glossary and a bibliograph 

AY^ILABLE instructor material and TESTS: 

' Ini> Iriictor's f\ara:al and Key {^2.00) 


Title FnSHION F.^^r^UHnNDISING INlniKNlJHiP PHOGfOvK WOHKdOGK . 

Author Date Pufc. ^_ 

Publisher ll'T r^ducc^tiona 1 F'ioJirw^Un,^, ^-J-M West 62 btreet, Indianapolis, IN 4620 6 
Teacher or Student Material otuaent Coet ^y>3Q Leng th 130 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/ .:o J le^a.ite/rid ult Suggee ted Ti of Ude 1 sem« I 

OBJECTIVES : lo build krowjed^re, understanding and confidence while the student, 
is employed in a Work/ljtuiy pro^^rcirn. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : t.vecy prM.-.e of retail store activity is covered with charts 
and forms and questions to b^' filled out. hixplains store j:olicies and rules, employ 
ment and training"', rrierchandisir^c 1 nlon-iation, orf.anization, sales promotion and 
nerchandisin^, act.lvi ' iu , , ".upt r\']::ior , sy^jtens ana ' procedures. 

4' 

^''MLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teaci*er"s Manual (4>5-GO) 

ERIC 



Title 


FASHION SAUIS PHQKOTIQN 


Author Stanley Goodman and Arthur A Winters Date Pub. 

Publiaher ITT Educational PublishinSf ^^300 West 62 Street^ Indianapolis^ IN 4620 6 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet $4.20 Length 128 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate /Adult Suggested Time of Uee 1 se#o 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Deals with the concepts and terminology which are relevant 
to the sales promotion of fashion in each of its selling levels* 

\ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's Manual ($5.00) 

s. 

Ti tie FASHION TEXTIIi: KIT 

Author Lillian Kushel Date Pub. 

Publieher ITT h^ducational Publishing, 4300 West 62 Street, Indianapolis, IN 4620 6 
Teaoher or Student Materiul Student Coet $6.9c3 Length 

Grade ^evel Secondar^z/Coll e^iate/Adult Suggeated Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Contains over 50 fabric swatches, selected for fiber 
content, constriction, methods 'of coloring and finishln^o Swatches are keyed to 
Illustrate technical information described in the Text-Workbook as well as for - 
use in the laboratory section of the Workbook. Professional* pick glass and 
Textile Dictionary is included. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


FASHION TEXTILES AND lABQRATORY WORKBOOK 


Author Lillian Kushel Date Pufc. 

Publieher IIT Educational Publishing, ^300 West 62 Street, Indianapolis, IN 4620 6 

Teaol^er or Student M-aterial Student Coe t $7»30 Length 245 pages 

Grade . Leve I Seoondarv/Collep:late/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : To enable the student to determine Which articles of clothing are, 
more durable or more servicet^^le. 

0 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : By means of standardized tests and procedures, the student 
will learn to identify fabrics, judge how they were constructed or manufactured, and 
to determine the various finishes of cloth. Contents Include terminology, textile 
fibers, textile yarns, fiber identification tests, fabric constrvctlon, finishing 
fabrics, ' fabric ads, fabric swatches, using the pick glass, deiiSrmining work from 
filling, I fabric coloring,face and backs of cloth and widths. 

AVAILAB^ INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL^AND TESTS: Teacher*s Manual ($5*00) 


Title FASHION VQGAriUD\KY AMD DICTATION 

Author \ ■ oate Pub._ 

Publieher IIT Educational Publishing, ^300 West 62 Street, Indiana polls» IN 4620 6 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat 4^3. 9b Length 144 pa/zies 

Grade . Leve I Secondary /Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A text for the fashion secretarial student or the 
professional fashion .writer. Offers specialized dictation and transcription 
practice re la tint?; to correspondence, reports, and other secretarial duties in the 
fashion industry* Contents include p;rammar, carbon copies, dictation hints, 
dictionary usap:e, fashion terminolo^, interoffice correspondence, transcript 
^ides, manuscript prepairation, postal information, preparation of minute:^, proof- 
reading, transcription hints, public relations, and integrated student skill- 
building activities. ' / 

AVAILABLE ITrSTRUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's Manual ($5.00) 


LC 
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Title 


FASHION WRITING 


Author Polly Guerln Date Pub. 

Pub li she r ITT Educ&tlonal Publishing, 4300 West 62 Street, Indranapoli Sy IN 4620 6 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $7>50 Length 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colleftla-t^/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers the special language of fashion writing as used 
In the industry* Describes and Illustrates fashion imports, press releases, news 
stories, fashion and trade ma^^ines, fashion show scripts, special events, radio 
and TV advertising and promotionr .n^.i] order catalogs, teens and boards , and 
bridal prorr.otlons. Student pro.iects suggested fox* each "type of writing* 

/ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's Manual ($5oOO) 


Title FIBER FACTS. 1967-196H 

Author 2 - Date. Pub. 

American Viscose Div# 
Publieher FMC Qow. . 1M7 John F. Kenredy Bouleval!\j, Philadelphia, PA 

Teacher or Student Material Student Cost Free Leng th 89 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegia te Suggested Time of U'ee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A pocket iruide to man-made flberso Lists them by tmde- 
mark and describes the merits and uses of nylon, acet;ite, saran, polyesteXt etc# 
Describes the coi^ipany^s fiV^ers, their strength, shrinkage, wrinkle recovery, 
appearance after tunbllng dry, washing, and han^lr.g, resistance tp fading, etc., 
and the test methods used, liicludes a denier conversion table, spinning twist 
calculator, and a f:los5rAry of textile terms. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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Ti 1 10 FIbER PRIMER 


Author . Date Pub, 


Pub lie he r Fibers Dlv>, American Cyanamld Co>, 111 West ^0 "Street, Nqw York, NY^ IQ Qll 

Teaoher or Student Materia I Student Coat Free Length 4 pa^s - 

Grade Leve I Secondarv-/Collep:late Suggested Time ^ 

OBJECTIVES: ' - 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A'^ide to the new official generic terms'" in natural and 
man-made fibers. Defines 1? fibers from acetate to wooli where they come fromt 
how they 'are made, their trademarks; uses; and features. ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title KIBKriS AND-FAbHICS 


Author Date Pub, 

Educational Dept., Vopue Pattern Service 
Pub lieher The hutterick Co., inc., P.0« box 1732, Altoona, Pa 


Teaoher or Student Material Student Co a t Free Length 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate Suggeated Tirne of Uee 

OBJECTIVES:' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Describes 91 natural fibers and the generic names and 
characteristics of 10 man-made fiber families so you- can ''judge the kind of 
performance you'll get from any fabric you buy.*' . Shows an example of each one. 

■ — ■ . \ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title - KIbERS ATTD FAbRIGS 


^i^thor ] ^ , _Date Pub. I967 

Instructional Materials Seivices 
Publisher Division of bixt^nGloru The University of'Texas^ Austin^ TX 7871 2 

^iTeaaher or Student Master ial Student Coat :ii5>5Q Length 275 P^Res 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegia te Suggested Time of Uae__jL sem. 

OBJECTIVES : ' . ^ ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : PrJduct specifications and irifoimation on all natural 
and many of the s^ynthetic fibers; al^o includes finishes^ oare^ construction^ 
weaves, and uses of fabrics. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL XnD TESTS: Answer Book ($3.00) 


Title FIGUHiL PiiJrii^'tJUT 


Author ' • Date Pub. 


Publisher Ihe Corret and ^r^s.sier^. Councilf 1^0 ^^diso^ Avenye» New Y^rk^ NY IOQ I6 

Teacher or Student Material Student- Coat Free Length 

Grade Level Seconds ry/ 00"* 3 e fla le Sugge 8 ted Time of Use 


OBJECTIVES : 


J ■ ■ < 

SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : A conpr-ehensiv^ enidu to selection, wear and oare /if 
foundation earmentr;. • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TfSTS. 


Ti tl0 FIfcURE TYPES AND HOW THEY BIFYEB. 


Author " ^ Dat« Pub. 


Educatlorw^l Bept., Vogue Pattern Service 
Publisher The Butterick Co>t Inc>. P>0* Box 1752, ^Itoona, PA 

Teaoher or Student Materia I S;^udent Co$t $ »05 Length Poster 

Grade Level ^ SecondarV/Colleglate Suggested Time &f Uee j_ 


OBJECTIVES . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Tells tiow to fird your size, choosing from seven types 
of patterns. Explains that pattern sizes are determirl^d 'by body measurements, 
never by age or ready-to-wear clothes. Tells how to measure yourself and diagr&ms 
subteen, teen, young junior, junior, miss, woman°s and half-size figures. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR^ MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title FIT IS FUNDAMENTAL TO FASHION 


Author Date Pub. 


Publisher Educational Dept.> The butterick Co., Inc.^ P«0. Box 1752, Altoona, PA 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Cost Free Le^th ^ Folder 

Grade Leve I Secondary/ColleRlate Sugges ted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Helps find your figure type by comparing the measurements 
for different types of figures. Explains how to rreasure yourself and shows how to 
pick your pattern size. Sketches directions for adjusting patterns at waistline, 
hips, bodice^ back, shoulders, and sleeve. ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 
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Title FLblblChl TO FhhRlC 

—J—. ^ . ^ 

Author ^ , Dat0 Tub. 

Wool Education Center ' • 

Pub lie he r American Woo] Courci], Suite 520> 909 Seventeenth Street^ De nve r^ GO 8 02 02 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat i? zOO _ Length Chart 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colleriate Suggeete'd Tzme 'of Uae 


OBJECTIVES:^ 


\ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION A processinr chart with actual sarrples'at each gtage of 

the processinFo 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title FOOTWiiiAH 


Author Karen H. Gillespie J^ate Pub. 196'^ 

Snail Busi ness Adrr.inistrej.tion 
Pub tiaher b'« S. Covernment Printing Office, WashlnRton, DC 20^02 ' 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet Free Length 16 papces 

Grade Level Aciuli ^Suggested Time- of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A "b\blicfa:e.phy, of references dealing with the footwear 
industry^ A ^rera] sur.nary^ of the inductr}' and its requirements is given pre- 
ceding the actual bibl ic^.iaphy of materials dealing with the fieldo 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


TlHe THE FOOTWlilAR ^DUSTRYi PR^t^LES IN- LKADERSHIP 


Author Edited* by RAchard I. Cohen. ' -D ate Pub, 1Q67 

Puhliaher Fairchild Publications ^ lnc# , 7 Kast 12 -Street. Neu York, NY 10003 

Teaohe^ or Student Material Both Co$t $6,95 Length 250 -pages 

Grade Leve I . Secondary/Colleplate . Suggested Time of Uee 1 month 

OBJECTIVES: 


C ^ ' ' ' 

summary: DESCRIPTION : A series of interviews with key footwear -executives. 

Tells what qualities they have that have made them a successo Some examples are 

executives fron Genesco, Keiville Shoe Corp, and Hugh ^Puppies, 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 

/ 


Title FOHUM ^ , 

Author / Date Pub. 

iiiducational & Consumer Relations 
Publie^er J, C, Penney Co.^ inc., 13G1 AvenuW of the Americas^ New Yorkp NY 1C019 


Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coat 4>1«0Q Length 


Grade Leve I Secopdar^yCol]ep:iate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 
OBJtCTIi/ES : 


J 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Kea lures information developed jn depth for teaching * 
purposes. A consumer buying ^oiide inserted In each n-iagazine. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


/ 


Titl0 RJNIAMENTALS OF F^N'S m\li HKTAILING 


Author . f _Dats Fuh. 1972 

Pub Usher i^^irchlld Pub] Icatlonst Incot 7 ^st 12 Street^ New York t N Y 10003 


Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet >$Q0. 00 Length 39 slides 

Grade Leve I Segondary/Collep;late Suggested Time of Use 1 week_ 

OBJECTIVES: 

\ ■ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Explains new trends in n.en^s weari new textile develop- 
ments, distribution^ merchandisinc> and marKetinr of men's wear* . 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL^ AND TESTS: Commentary, glossary of terms 
and discussion questions are included. 


Title GLOVE LIFE-^THh: COMPIi:TE GLQVb; MANUAL 

Author " Date Pub. 

National Asnocidition of Glove Manufacturers 
Pubtiaher 52 South K^in Street, -Gloversville, NY 12G79 


r 


Teacher or Studertt Material Teacher Coet $1,00^^ Lengthy 


G^jpLde Level Secondary/Collegiate Suggested Time of^ Ude^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: A teacher's manual. 

Iff 


kyxrhkBLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL A^p- TESTS: 

frVc ■ \ 


Title ' GLOVES— FASHION cS: hiTIQUElTE 


Author / . ' Qate Publ 


Pub liehe r Hansen G-love Corp*. 500^i^^ifth Avenue. New York, NY 10016 
Teacher or Student Material Studenf^^^"^^ — Coat Free^ Length ?2^i' pap^efe; 

Grade Level - Secondarv/CoUeriate Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Traces the history of gloves and tells what length of 
gloves to wear with various kindr. of clothes, how to judre workmanship and fipt, 
how to store gloves ar,d how to vfash leather^ oves.- Tells when to leave gloves 
on and when to take them, off, and ways to fet children and teena^rs to wear 
gloves. 


AVAILABLE' INSTRUCTOR ^MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title THE . -GOOD HOL'SEK^EPING GUlTb TO DUH/\pLE PRESS 


Author Date Pub. 

Good TTousekeepinR r>uiletin Service, 
Publieher E.i^hth Avenue at 57 Str^^et^ New York. WY 1C019 

/ Teacher or Student Material Stnnenl Coa^ ^ olo Length 12- pafres 

Grade Level . Secondary/Col je^^iate Suggeated Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION.^ A comprehensive report on' L^jrable Press. - Presents 
tested standards for Durable Press ^rd explains how it dilTers fro^m wash and 
wear. Gives tips pn how to use the washer and dryer to handle it^ successfully, 
and ''Ten Gommandmpnts for the .c;a"ix of lAirable Press" tha^ arn followed by the • 
industry. Covers water terrperature , soar^s, deter^entSp oleaches. water condi- 
tioners and fabric softeners, i^oninr for tcuch ups, and home sewing. 


I' 

^AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 

ERJC 


Title GREAT DEVELOPMENTS IN FASHIO N let I - The Dome Skirt » Set II - The Peg Skirt 

"1 — 


Author 


Date Pub. 1972 


Publisher FalrGhild PuMlpatior^a^ It)c« > 7 East 12 Streett Nev York, NY 10003 


Teaoher or Student Material Tga^q^e^ 


Cpet $9^.00 Leng0i ^0 slides 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Collep^late 
OBJECTIVES: T 


Suggested Time of Vae i week 


SUMMARY DESCRIP^IOH : Presentation of the 2 great ^developments in fashiont 
the dome skirt and the peg skirt 


AVAJ^LABLE INSTRUCWF MATERIAL AND TESTS: Commentary, glossary of terms 
and discussion questions are included. \ 


Ti 


fie 


Author 



ICE TO FASHION MARKETING AND M£HCHANDISING 


J)ate Pub. 1974 


Pub lieher Milidy Publishing Corporation. 3839 White Plains Road, Bronx, NY 1046? 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet iength 

drade Level ' Secondtary/Collepiiate Suggested Time of Uae i 

OBJECTIVES: ) 


c 


^ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Contains the following topicsr personal selling fashion 
promotion, retailing, the buyer, merchandise arithmetic -ind executive leadership. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Tit la- GUIDE TO FASHION KERCHANDISE KNOWLblDGh: - VOLUKE I 


Author ■ Date Pub. 

Publiaher Mlladv Publishing GorDoratlon, White Plains Road, Bronx, NY 1046? 

Teacher or Student Materia I Student -Coet 4)7.00 Length 

Grade Level - Secondary /Collegiate Suggeeffed Tin\e of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ^ 


StJf^ABY DESCRIPTION Contains the following topicsi 'evolution of fashioni 
history architecture J -furniture ard decorative detailsi textilesi accessories! and 
design, color and good tastet 


^VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title GDII-'E TO Ki\N-fvADtL FIci!:r(3 


Author \ oate Pub. 

Man-i^iade Fiber Producers Assn., Inc. 
I^%b lie he r tLducational Director, 73V) Kifth Avenue^ New York| NY 10001 


Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coet Free Length 8 page 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Uae " 

OBJECTIVES: \ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : fcf^cri^Des the characteristics of vario\is man-made fibers 
such as acetate, nylon, polyester and recommended use?: of each. > 


AVAILABLE I N STRV CT OR^^ FE hi A L AND TESTS: 


ERIC 
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Tit I • GUIDE FOR PEflhtANENl\GARE lABELING ' ^ L 

Author • Data Pub. 

National Retail Merchants Association 
PuhliiBher lOC West 31 Street. New York, NY 10001 ^ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $ »10 Length 12 pagres 

Grade Leve I Secondary/ColJe^iata Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ' Illustrates recommended type of labels; sugfrests where 
Ihey should" be placed on garments; gives wording of care instructions for 14 most 
commonly used la^ls; also pro poshes procedures and details for over-the-counter 
piece goods. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


fi t le THL HISTORY OF iHE K^!;N'S WIiIAR INDUSTRY; 1890-1950 

Author Date Pub, 


Publiaher Fairchild Publira tions» Inc., 7 East 12 Street, New York, '10003 

Teaaher or Student Material Both Coet $12.30 " Length 404 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/^ '>i-Lep;iate Suggested Tvme of Vee 

OBJECTIVES: 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Hir.torr 6^<,the men*s fashion industry as it emerged in 
America be^innin^ with the sai.6r>^sloT>-snop of the 1790^s and ending with World 
War II ar^d the years f 0:1 lowing the War. The book delineates significant 

fashion trends and> influences over the \c ) year period. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Titl0 HOSIERY 1NFX3HKATI0N 


Author ; ^ " Datf^ Fuh, 

Burlington Hosiery Co» 
Publieher Advertisinr ^yt., 66f^ Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10019 _ 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet i^Yee Length 

Grade Leve \ Seccndary/Colle^iato Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A teacher'E lesson plan. 
4 . 
4 

t 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANiT TESTS: Quiz sheets and booklets for 
students, J 


Title HOW TO bUILL AN iNKANTSS CHlLDHi:.N •>3 ^ SUB^Thlii.llS'^ BUSlNt^SS 

^ : . 

Author R. Duffy Lewir ard iJorothy S^ote Date Pub. 1956 

Publisher irehild^^bl ications , Incc, 7 ^nt 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 

^Tfiacher or Student Material rspth Coat $^.95 Length 112 pages 

Grade Level Seconciary/^^ol lep.iate Suggested Time of ^se^J- month 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A manual on children°s wear retailin^o Gives a practical 
outline for merchandising each dexxirtment and traininr sales help for this special- 
ized selling. Includes nationally- tested and proven staple stock lists for each 
department, measurement t>ablc5 for siz^ 1-1^, sales techniques, display ideas and 
sales meetin^z: informationo 


zes 

¥ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


HOW TO GIVh; A FASHION SHOW 


Author Frieda S» Curtis . Date Pub. I972 

Pub lidher FalrchlM Publications, Inco, 7 East 12 Street, New York.» NY I0003 

Teacher or Student Material Both Coat $^o50 Length lOk pages 

Grade Level Se condary/Colle gja te Suggested Time of Uee 1 month 

OBJECTIVES : To answer all questions concerning a fa^shlon show ^or the ftishlori 
coordinator, irercFandlse manager, buyer,/fetailer, designer or student© 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Deals with every facet of orga^iaing and producing a 
fashion show© Includes 1 evaluating the audience, choosl^i^ the kind, of show, the 
merchandise, models, location, cost, theme, commentator, lighting and time© 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title HOW TO JUDGE VALUE IN RAYON FABRICS 


Author Date Pub. 


Publisher Mt Brothers Department Store, 8th & Marketjstreets, Philadelphia, PA 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat Length Folder 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Describes characteristics and explains the differences 
l)etween viscose, cupx«imm*<^m leyons and cellulose ac^'tate rayons. Gives tips 
on laundering and cleanlng^^Cyon. \ 


1 



'available INSTRUC^OFt 


MATERIAL AND TESTS. 
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Ti tla HOW TQ JUDGE VALUE IN .WOOLEN FABRICS 


Author 1^ ^ Date Pub. 


PubZiaher Lit Brothers Department Store, 8th & Market Streets, Philadelphia, Fk 
Teaciher or Student Material Student Coet Free Length Folder 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: - 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Gives points to remember about quality, ch|ai«ctarl8tio8» 
labels and gitides, and describes tests for woolo Includes shrinkage instructions » 
and tips on care, cleaning and laundering. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR. MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Ti t le HOW TQ PROMOTE AN INFANTS' A CHILDREN'S WEAR STORE 

Author Murray Raphael Date Pub. 'I96O 

Publieher i^irchild Publications, Inc>, 7 ^st 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 

Tjfaoher or Student Materia I Both Coat $2. 7^ Length 66 pages 

Grade Leve I Collep;iate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee iSlemc 


/ 

OBJECTIVES : - / 


1 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Description of the steps to take in 8ettin§.,,up a/ 
children's wear store. Included are advertising, displays, direct mail promotion, 
window trimming, building a store-^^ge in the community, budgeting, meeting dis- 
count store competition and oth^r proven special serviceso 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANll^TESTS: 


r 


Titl0 


HOW TO SKLL FASHION 


Author Annftlee Gold Date Pub. I968 

Pub lie he r Fklrchl3d!> Publications, Inc., 7 i^.st 12 Street, New York, N Y 10003 
Teaoher or Studenip Material Student Coat $7*95 Length 256 , pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Gollep:late Suggeeted Time.^of Ud(^ 1 sem« 

OBJECTIVES: ' ^ 

- ^. . 

SUHMAfU DESCRIPTION: A book Tor ai: fashl on merchants, merchandisers, buyers 
and store owners* It puts into ^perspective all the ingredients that make for ^ 
successful fashion selling — the sales staff, the promotion, the merchandise selec- 
tion, the econoraicQ, an^ the consunero 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND^ TESTS, 


f 


Title HOW TO SclLL TOOTWi^AR* PROFlTAiiLY 


Author John P^reti, Jr* ^ Date Pub. I967 

Publieher i-^irchil^ PublicaUons,. Inco^ 7 i^-"t 12 Street, New Ytirk, NY 10003 

Teacher or Student Matertal otudent Coat ^$6»5G Length 170 l^ffls 

Grade Level Secondary/Cdl le^late Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem« 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMAFJ hiSCF IPTION : Jhls ttick outlines the history of the industry, gives a 
backproun^ on shoe constjhiction and ctyllng, and investigates the particula^r 
probleir.s' of men*s and wo'ir.en^r. footwear, along with the explodinsr potential of the 
young p^^ople'^s market. It a]so contains a ]arge section devot^ to. the j young 
salesTnar, including ^c^Apters on the bastes of selling, good customer rej[ations, 
and the art of fitting shoes. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL' AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 10 HOW TO SELL THE WHOLE.. STORE AS FASHION 


Author Budd Gore ^ . ■ Date Pub. I969 

National Retarll -Merchants Association 
PubliBher 100 W^t 3I Street, New York', NY IQOQl 

Teaaher or Student Ma ter ta I Student Coet $3,00 Length 32 pages 

GrgdB Level Becondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of U&e 

OBJECTIVES: 


{ 


SUMMARY DESCHIPTTON : A book- on the iir.portance of fashion and how to sell It 
repjaixil^ss of the merchandise dr producto Includes 10 rules to ,teinpt with fashion. 
f Notes price is not a primary factor and the impetus of accessorizing to sales* 


AVAILA^J^ INSTHUCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


^Tili$e IS rih: FASHION business your business? 


Author Eleanor U Pried _Date Pub. 1970 

Publisher Fkirchild PubKcationSg Inc«, 7 ^st 12 Streetp New York, NY ♦ IOOO3 
Teaohejr^or Siudent Material Student Coet $6,95 Le/^th 3Q0 pages 

Grade Level Se co ndary / Co 1 le gia te Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem* 

OBJECTIVES : To help a person decide whether to enter the fashion business. 


SUMMARY DESCH IPTION : Detailed survey of the entire field including prdfiles- 
in-depirh of each type of job, covering all the up-to-the-minute requirements, 
poteni^ls, Jidvantages and drawbacks as well as earning figures andf analyses, 
turnover lates and^ complete proems of functiort^ for eacho The ''first job" of 
. ' job^J^unting is dlJ^cussed as well as rew trends at all levels of distribution and 
th€f changing structure of the Indus try o 

i - 

^3 AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATKRML fiNP TESTS 

ERjc y .-^^ 

3 . ^ QC_ 


Titik 


JEWKLRY» FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT 


Author > I Date Pub. 

PubliBher Contact your local iJetter Busines§/^ Bureau 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Free Length 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Coll^late Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : iijxplairi the differences In sterlings silver-platedt 
Sheffield plate, platinum, pallad:l\im and related metals» It points/ out that there 
are well-defined grades of quality and established market prides for minerals ^ but 
not for geins4 The characteristics of a variety of jwecious stones' are offered and 
consumers are advised to rely c,n a capable pind well-informed dealer for such 
purchases© 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ' 


V 

Ti t l e JEWELRY RETAILING 

Author Arthur E» Wienslaw Date Pub J 1965 

Small Business Administration Y 
Publieher U« 3» Government Printing Office^ Washington, DC 20402 


Teaoher or Student Material \ Student Coat Length y 12 pages 
Grade Level Adult Suggested Time of 'Uee 


OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Thii--. bulJetin has been prepared for the experienced 
retail jeweler as well as the individual who has recently entered the trade. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


. ■. - < 

Title JhlV^UiY SAiiiS THAINING KIT 


Author ^ Dats Puh. 1968 

instructicricjl Katerials Services 
Pub lieher Division of i!;xten:>l(>n» The University of Texa^, Austin^ T X 7871 2 


Teaoher or Student Material > Student Coet ^30*00 Length l^- ^ooi^ 

Grade Level Secondrxry Suggested Time of Dae 1 isemo 

OBJECTIVES: ' ^ 


NUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Contains six manuals entitled Watches and Clocks, Precious 
Geir.s and Ketals, Far;hion Jev/eJry, i^iatvare and Hol]ovare, Crystal, China, and Gift- 
ware, and The Jewelry Store of Today. Kveiyttjin^ a jewelry salesman reeds to know 
about his products and how to sel l themo 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Answer hooks for each manual ar« 
iiiclude<i» 

I • ■ — . <. 

Title^ THr. Kurt/^THuN /vFF/an [ , 

Author ] ^^te Pub. 

Koratron Co., InCo 


Pub lieher Order frcn C.lerllnp Moviec, Inco, 43 West (1 Street. New York. NY 100 23 

Teacher or Student Materia I Stud-^ni, Coet^ Leng th minutes 

Grade Leve I SecordHry/Coll^Kiatc Suggested Time of U&e 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : k movie that ex] lains how clothes ti-eated with the 
Koratron ProceG6^ can t>3 v^orn ar; "they ccn.e out of the clothes oryer. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


fitlGi lAUNDERING 


Author ' ■ Date Pub. .1973 

Publisher Propter & Gamble^ P.O. Box HQQ9f Cincinnati^ OH .45214 ' 

. '20 yleuals 

Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coat Free Length 25 pages. 

Grade Levsl Secondary Suggested Time of Dae 2 weeks 

OBJECTIVES: 


SVMMARy* D^CtilPTION : Sections oni knowing fibers, basic steps to » good 
laijrKiering, soaps and determents, bleaches, fabric softeners^ starches* dryings etc* 


\ 

A\^HlLAaLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
A. 


Ti t l e .Li^iTHKfi SAUlS TACTICS 

Date Pub . , 


leather Industries, of Amer3.oa» 411 Fifth Ayfenue, New Yorky KY 10016 - 


T>y.c:che Oi' Studeyit Materia I Teacher Coet Free Length Folder 

Grade Leoel Adul l Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : 


/if.: thor 


Pub tiaher 


3UHM/ny DESCR IPTION : Selllnp?- tips on how to know and sell value in leather 
.".o-.'s; hou to recofrnize which types of American leather are used In different kinds 
of shoes t how to double sales by knowing leather, and how to know what makes a ^ 

quality shoe* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Author ^ ^ ^ Date Pub. 

V American Wool Council ^" . \ 

TubliBher 520 Railway r^xchan^e buijdingi 909 Seve^^teenth Street^ Denver^ GO 802 02 

T^aoher or\Stud0nt Material Student Co a t $1 » 00 Length 

Grade Level Secor.dary/Collegiate Suggeaiied Time of Uae ' 


OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION :i Kit cc-tains three charts with samples of wool tweed, 
worsted, jersey, boucle; a four-lpUge "Glossary of Wool Fabric Terms"; a four-page 
description of the "Characteristics of Woolen and Worsted Fabrics"; a folder, 
"Job Sheet" to help students fill in the fabri(y chiarts; and a folder illustrating 
the steps tha\t turn raw wool into material o ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATSkl^ AND TESTS: 


Title KAKE Fashion wohk for you 


Author " Date Pub< 

Educati<5ni\ Dept., Vopi^^e Pattern Service 
Publieher The BiitteVick Co., Inc.,'p«Q. Box Altoona, PA ' 


Teaoher or S tudent-~^at'erial Student Coat $ »05 Length Poster 
Grade Level . S^ondftry/Colleg.iate - Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


V 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Shows how to use color, line, and texture to give^an 
impression of bulk, height or i-educe he.ight and sl^ndemessb Advises that "the 
size of print should be^'in proportid^, to the sizo, of the wearero" ^ 


r 


.AVAILABLE 'INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS:' ,i 


Ti t la MAKEU|P AS A KA.SHlLN/^bL>: AiJCc.SL'G^Y '^I'lV, i.'.KfH/vaiS ON COLOR/c OORD INATI QN 

Author . , _Date P'^^'b . ^X32k^^. . ' 

Pub tiaher ^^^Ll^dy h)bllr.h in>- Cprp otatioru 3839 White P lalnfi--^>RDad, £ronx, NY 1046? 

T^aaher o^r Student Mc.t^'.rial Tea c he r Coet^^^S^^^^ Length ^ 

Grade Level Sec onda-.-A yCoIleglate Suggested Time of ^y^^r^^ 

OBJECTIVES: ^ « 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Slide series that explains •ttie-'^slc principles of color 
coordination of makeup, hair ajod, costume. A rmkeu^^s^ection guide and color 
selection guide for various skin tones, lightest to darkest, are included. 


" r, ' . 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND 'TESTS: 
Title N'VKTNG rASHK-N ThJXTI Lc^. JUBLICITY WORK 


Author ^ iar ,.^ 1. - ^ e . ^ Date Pub. 1971» 


Rub lie he r rVij--c^jlM ^ i^.M i v !>'c,, 7 z^ast 12 Street, New York, ^^Y 10003 

i 

Teacher op Student Material .S*'::--nt-' Cost $5*9S' Lenqtn 144 pages 

Grade Level So rgr/j -i rv /^Jo 1 t o ^ ^ •> ' Suggested Time of Use l_ronth\L, 

OBJECT^'VES : To cre-ito e ffV-r^t^ v^-i ^^I't' llcltv : r^tte ^1 *?r> 'or ?';^,hionand textiles. • 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A s^-p-ov-'^.tep t-uiue oa such publicity efforts asl c\reat- 
inV the^lon^-rans^, publicity plan; oi^.p^rinp; the('news rrelease; planning and ^selling' 
the news feature, and developing a presr:; kit* ^^liso Included are training aids, 
discussion questions ^nd studen-^ T)ro.iects» / . ; 


AVAILApLE INSTRUCTOfT MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Tit la c 


■ V ^ 

MAN-KADe; FIBhiH FACT BUCK 


Author 


20ate Piib.' I967 


Publieher Man-Made Fiber Producers Assrio, Inc., 35Q Fifth Avenue^" New Yor k^ NY 101 

Teaoher or Student Material Both Co at Free Le*ngth 82 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Ube 1 semo 

OBJECTIVES : ' * ' ' . ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ijeals with tAe signify cant place that man-made fiberfe 
occupy in the textile Induotj^y, affording new values in function, aesttietlcs and 
economyo Kan-made fjters have pro\r(led new values in established industrial 
textiles such as tire coixi, l^re hose, coixiafe, filters and belting* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 



Title 


Author 


Date Pub, 


Publieher Kan-Made riber Producers /vsGn>» lnc», 3.^0 hifth Avenue^ New Yorkj NY 10' 


Teadren^ or Student Material Studert ^Coet b^e Length ],^ pages 
Grade Level Se co\da-r y / Col ] e ^-'i ate Sugg'^ted Tirjie^of Uee^ 


OBJECTIVES , 


. - • ( 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Det^.ils the way f :i bc-rs are maae from the simple elements 
found in c^al, air, petroleun , salt. and water. Describes fiber characteristics, 
uses, and careo Lists ch'^.niical def ini tionis of textile fiber products, the com- 
panies which produce ma made* f j bei's — and the tr^idemark names they give tt)eir 
Acrylic p AceU^te , riayon, liy] c n, rolyes ter, Liarrin, ano Kodacryllc fibers. 


J 


ERLC 


AVAILABLE ISSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


-A- 


MAN-MADhJ FIBERS 


Author , , , . . -. \P ^^^ 

Industry on Parade Series, National Association of Manufacturefc 

Publisher c/o Fllrr Library , New York Stat^ College, of Home Ec9nomics» Roberts kali 
(joi^jjelJ Univt^rsity, Ithaca^ NY 1^50 ^^^T - • 

TeaahBT or Student Material Student Coat Rental Len^t^ I5 minutes 

Grade Level SeconcUry/Co^lleglate ' ^Suggeeted Time of U-ee. 

OBJECTIVES: , > 


) 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : a 16mm n.ovie that traces the way modern synthetic fibers 
are manufactured , and "how Ihjs industry has L»een able to develop and produce 
better fibers and fabrics for rnan^s use." 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ 


Title KARKETING Ti!.XTIU!:S 


Author ' Herrran D». Huhn, Jro Date Pub. 1970 

fub lieher Fairchilo Pub] ications. Inc. , 7 c^ast 12 Street^ New York^ NY IOOO3 
Teaaher or Student Material ^ Stuc^ent ^ Coet ^^o9^ Length 144 pages 

Grade Level Secondajy/Co3 3e(;iate Suggested 'Time of Uae 1 se mo_ _ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers all the bases in Marketing Textil eso The 
marketing disciplines consist of product development, advertising and sales promo- 
tiont selling, quality contro] , ci-edit, marketi^ng research, converting, financial 
control and scheduling© In aadition, the author discusses advancement, remunera- 
tion, training pro^prafns, and the ilmpact of computer^ orxjpb security in the textile 
field. * . 


\ 


. iV^TLABLE ISSTRUCTdP MATEFI ALf AND , TESTS : 

ERIC 


Tttltf MEN'S AND BOYS* CLOTHING \ 


Author Elizabeth Janezeck ^ Date Pub. 1965 

, Small Business Administration • • ' 
Pub Usher ^ \i. So Govermient Printlnp; Off Ice, .Washington, DC 20/102 

Teacher or -Student^ h^terial Teacher Coat ^ee Length 11 pag^s 

Grade Level Adult Suggested Time' of Uae ' ^""^ 


OBJECTIVES , 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This bibliography Is a compilation of basic sources of 
Information. It a'ttempts to meet the requirement of merchandise Information and 
Includes material on the management level dealing with the areas of change In 
^-"-?.thlB fleldo ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL' AND TESTS. 


Tit I e ^ mn^S CLOTHING INDUSTHYi COLONIAL THROUGH MODERN TIMES 

> 

Author Harry A Cpbrln ^ v\ Date Pub. 1970 

Publisher J^lrchlld Publications, Inc., 7 East 12 S|reet, New York, NY IOOO3 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $12.50 Length 390 pages 

Grade Leve^l Secondary/Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem. 

OBJECTIVES : ^ ' 


SUMMAltf DESCRIPTION : A history of the clothing Industry fro.-n the colonial 
through the modem times. The three central forces — labor, management ahd 
economics are analyzed .In depth.// The Indiastry^s groxlng pains are shown through 
every peak anci low of 'development. * ^, ^ > 


Q AVAILABLE INSTf^UCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titl0 


MEN*S FURNISHINGS 


Author 


RlQ^iayd fiverhardt 


^Date Pub. 1971 

D. E. Materials lab • , 
Pub I i sher 188S Nell Avenue^ 115 Townshend Hall, Columbust OH 43210 

T$aoh0r or ^udent Material Teacher Coat $3»00 Length 148 pa^g 


Gradm Lgu^ 

OBJECTIVES : 


Secondary 


Suggested Time of Uae k veks 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOHj: A course In men^s clothing designed to give a salesman 
background' on specific styles of liems currently In fashion for men Including 
their Important features anti necessary know-how for fit* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL 'aND TESTS: Includes 6? additional pages' 
of ti»nsparency masters and an 81 page, teaching outline. 


Title 


MENSWEAR 


Author > Date Pub. 1970 

^ Instructional Materials Services 

Publisher Division of Extension^ The Unlverislty of Texas, Austin, TX 78712 


Teacher or Student Material Student 


Coat $6*00 Length 95 P^gta 


Grade Leve I 


Secondary 


Suggested Time of Uae^ 


OBJECTIVES : ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Product and selling information related to men's fashions, 
l^ncludlng fabrics, -weaves, c6nstruction features, styling details, fitting, altera- 
tions, sportswear, outeivear, and formal w[ear» 

■ 4 . 


AVAILABLE INSTRVCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


ERIC . 


I 

Titl0 MODERN FOOTWEAR MATERIALS AND PROjCESSES 


Author Walter E> Cohn . Date Pub. I969 

Publiaher F^lrchlld Kbll^tlons> Inert'? ^st 12 Street^ Nev York> NY 1 000;3 ^ 

Teaoher or Student Material Both Coet $15>00 Length 38 4 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collefilate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uae 1 8em» 

OBJECTIVES: V. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This book deals with the problems of modernization In 
the shoe Industry. It also describes techniques that are needed for the new 
synthetic materials. Offers an explanation of deslgnt styling* and construction 
of footwear. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Ti tie NEW DIMENSIONS IN; WOOL \ 

Author ' ^ Date Pub, 


Publisher The Wool Bureau^ Inc., 36O Lexington Ayenue, New York. NY 10017 
Teaoher or Student Material Teacher Coet Free Length Wall chart 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Illusti^ttes how dimensional patterns and textures are 
achieved in wool fabrics. Photo^qraphs of sample fabrics illustrate freedom of 
expression and choice. A column on the chart offers Interpretation of pattern, 
weave and color and how dimension is achieved by skillful combination of these 
elements. 


ERIC 


A.VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


-95- 


NEW SALES PROMOTION IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Author 


James C» Gumming 


_Date Pub. I955 


PublvBher F^lrchlld Publloatlons» Inc»» ? East 12 StTOet» New York» NY IOOO3 
Teaoher or Student Material Student } Coa^t $2o50 Length 232 paye 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colle/^jR-te Suggested Time of Uae 1 gea» 

OBJECTIVES.: 

\ . • " 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Analyzes the promotional techniques used by leading 
advertisers In the textile and apparel industry* Covers the advertising cam- 
paigns of yarn manufacturers > textile mills> converters, selling agents, Mn*8 
and women apparel inanufacture 


r 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


ONE WORLD OF FASHION 


M. D. C. Crawford Revised and edited by 
Author Josephine Ellis Watklns and Beatrice Zelin 


J)ate Pub. 1967 


Publisher Eailrchild Publloationst Inc, 7 East 12 Street» New York, MY 10003 
Teacher or Student Material Both 


Coet $25>QQ Length 192 pfcges 

Grade Leve I Secondary/ColleRlate/Adult Suggested Time of Use 

■ • \ 

OBJECTIVES : To be Ibsed as a reference and inspii*ition for designers, manuflact- 
urers, dressmakers and fashion ,publioatiortso ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : An omnibus of f&.shion covering such varied areas as 
wearing apparel and accessories, fabrics, jewelry, handbags, lace design, buttons 
and other ornamental fasteners* Tiaces the interpretive use of costume arts from 
other lands in American fashioni illustrated with plates of the new and the pld* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


■ ^ 

Tit la PARIS COUTURE I & II .■ - 

^ '' "^3 ~ 

Author^ ]^ . Dat^e Fufc. \ 1970 

Pub4ticBher Fkirchild Publications t lnc%^-.7 ^st 12 Street » New|York » NY 100^3 

1^ ' iLach set 79" slides ~Set I 

Teacher or Student Material Teache&p C^gt $120^00 Length 75 slides - Set II 

Grade Lev^l Secondary/Collegia Ife Suggeeted Time of Vae 2 weeks 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A slide series of fashions by Paris Couture designerso. 
Included arei Bohan of Dior> Gardin> Chane], Givenchy, St. Laurent and UngarOo 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: A commentary, a suirniary and a 
glossary of key terms are includedo 

K 

Title PERMANENT PHLSS-^-DIlLIVERS THK PROMISE OF WASH AND WhAR 

"^utXor [ Date Pub. 

Association of Home Appliance Manufacturers 
PublieMer 20 North Wacher Drive, Chicago, IL 6Q6q6 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet Free Length 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 

O'BJECflVES': 

SUMMARY DESCRI^^ON : Information on the manufacture and performance of pei 

iTtanent press fabrics. , \ 

\ 


[y^ILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AUD TESTS: 


ERIC ' 


•97- 


Ti t U A PKRyAflsNT PRESS PRIMER ^ ^ 

Author . L^-^ \ \ Date Pub. 

Pub liBher Home Service Department, Whirlpool Corp», Benton Harbor» MI^ 49022 
Tea(yh0r or Student material Student ^ Coet Free Length 6 pagti^ 
Grade Leve I Secondary/ColleRiate/Adult Suggeetecl^ Time of Uee 

r 

s > 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Offers information about washing time, teinpei«tture'and 
rinsing garments made of permanent press fabrics in automatic laundry appHanMS* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title ■ PRESS LEY MEaTS PERMANENT PRESS 


Author Date Pub. 


Pub lie her Home Service Department » Whirlpool Corp,, Benton Harbor, MI >9022 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coat Length IJ^ minutaa 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A color movie that describes hov permanent press ^r»#ntfi 
are made and how to take care of them with automatic laundry appliancasio / 


X 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Titl0 PROFimBLH: 'corset a brassiere merchandis ing 

Author * Jean Gordon Goldjnaiv-^ . ' Dat^ Pub. 1963 

Pub li she r fj^lrchlld PublloatlonsN Inc^ t 7 i^st 12 Street, New York y NY lOQO^ 

Teacher or I Student Material Student Coet $U73 Leng th 6 0 pages 

Grade^nlfel Secondary/Col lep;iat*e ^ Sugge e ted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses sellin^^t advertising, pubUc relations and 
-fashion shows. Includes all the facets on f iters, fabrics and fittings. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title PRQFITABLi:: S^K CONThOL TOH TKi£ SMALL V±:i^^3 Wn^VH STORK 

Auth}>i* Herbert blueweiss^ Date Pub, 1957 

Publisher 'JFairchild Publicati|^ns, Inc., 7 ^st 12 Street, New- York, NY 10QQ3 
^ Teacher or Student Material Both Coet $1.50 Length 22 pages 

%. 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collep-jate Suggested Time of Uae 1 week 

OBJECTIVES : 


i 

• ■ V 

SUMMARY DESCR I PTION : Heprint? of articles f^om the Efiiily News Hecord dealing 
with stock control for retailers. I'he art^lcles consider the need for basic stock 
control t the advantages of such a system atnd how it can be set up and maintainedo 


^AILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIA!, AND TESTS:.' ^ 

ERLC \ > 


fi 1 1 0. ■ PROGRESSIVh: APPAREL FROOJCTIQ^ti^ ^ - 

Author Bertiand ftrank / Date Pub. 

Publiahcr Fklrchllct^ Publications ^ 7 ^st 12^Streett Nev York^ NY IOO Q3 


T%aoh^T or Student Material Student Cdet 4^4,'30 Length I76 

Grade , Leve I Secondary /ColTegiate Suggested Time' of Uae^_ ^ 

OBJECTIVES: ' ' ' 


SlIMMARy DESCRIPTION : .^inines the strong ^trend toward diversification of 
pribducts in manufacturing. jUsinp case histories, explores probleir^.s of small lot 
production and offers specftic rretheds for improving manajgement of the diversified 
apparel plant. Shovs how limited runs differ from irass production techniques^ how 
to make quick style shifts econciTiically, \ 

K 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ASD TESTS: 


[ 


Titl0^ ' TM PROGRESSIVE Sb:WING HOOM 


Author Bertrand i'^rank ^ . Date Pub. 

Publisher F^lrchild Publications, 7 tost 12 Str^-et, ^ew York^ NY 1QQQ3 

Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coat $6.5Q Leng t h pages 

Grqde Level Sec>:>r.dary/Col3 eriate Suggee ted Time of U&e 

OBJECTIVES : \ 


\ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A simplified, contempor«.ry analysis of the largest singje 
factor in pam^ent production — the sewine: room, based on studies of over 300 plants^ 
this book presents ineth<^s for, ifr.prpvin^! quality, ci^^ing costs by revampin^^ older ^ 
methods and speedin^^ "deliyeries, 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AfW TESTS ^ 

ERIC 


Titta 


I 


THE RIGHT UNDERPASHION 


Author 


Date Pub. 


Publieher Formf it- Rogers, 400 South Peoria Street, Ghioago, IL 60607 ' 
Teaaher or Student Material Teacher 


OBJECTIVES. 


Secondary/Col 

(egiate 

1 



Coet Free Length 


Suggested Time of Uae 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Lesson sheets about proper fitting undergarments. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR .MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title 


SALES BUILDERS FOR FOOTWEAR RETAILERS 


Author < Gpmpiled by the editors of Footwear ' News Date Pub. I96I 

Publieher Fkirchild Publications, Inc> . 7 East 12 Street, New York> NY 10003 

Teaoher or Student Material Both Coet $1,25 Length k8 jfi^f^s 

Grade Level Adult Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES : To tnci^ase salerin the footwear industry. 

■ . V ■ t 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOfi : Pne hundred fifty ideas about sales builders that have 
been used by shoe retailers over the years© Outlines are given as a platform 
upon which to create a merchandising pronotion, and good-will builder. Helpful 
ideas on training sale3'peopl<5 1 premiums and contej^ts, creative promotion and 
cultiva^ting children's and teens® tradeo , 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR^MATERIAL AND TESTS^ 

ERJC. 

-101- 


Author GaeUin J, . ..aplck/ana Jack Geller , - Date Fuh, 1952 


Publiaher i^yjirchila Ribi icaitions > lnc>» 7 ^ast 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 


Teacher or Student Material c^tudent Coet 4>2#0Q Length 1^2 ^ages 

Grade Level oecordary/ColTeriate " Suggeeted Time of Ua.e 1 month 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ^et^ooG i or scientific planning and servicing of fur 
fi:amientSc SecLions ov. tne ^storlnrt cieanin^'-, rep^iirJng ^ircL re''st,yllng of furs» 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL A^D TESTS: 


Title ' ciLi^x.CTr.lv o.nJ^^ in KA^HluN K;\r(Rr."i'lNG 


Author Na.trK- n .vX^- . ro^: \ . Date Pub, 

' ] *' 

Publiaher I'i'i^ ii'ciucri i ^ onai h^n] ir; nir!K, ^300 West 62 Street, Indianapolis, IN ^ 206 

Teacher or Student Material otucient C<9a t volume Length 2 Volumes 

Grade Level ^ecor.a>iX'V/'vu i 1 e^Iat e//vau] t Suggeeted Time of Uae 1 se m« 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : ,jinco [nost stucenuOearn primarily by doing, the case 
study methoa, as usee: in the clac: . roorr; , is the' closest 'jind one of* the most effective 
ways of helping students to learn new to approach and solve business problems. When 
a student anaJy^es a ca5,e in s^les ^pi^br^otion or merchandising, he simulates what 
must be' (lone ty the proper executive- in a business orpjanization. The student is put 
into the ro].e of an executive^ ano must make responsible decisions since all cases 
•ccrr.bined in theijn volumes at^ pre: e n tea , from the Karur.gement* s point of viewo 
Volume 1 'a^als wit n buj^i n^- ^ina J:ei] lin^-r. Vo/lune 11 deals with management problems. 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

'iericher°s N.anual (4>5»3^ Bo^th - volumesj. . 

ERJC • ■ . -ib- : , 


Tittd SElifiTING FASHIONS 


Author ' ' • Date Pulb; 


Publish^^r Consumer' Information Servlcesi Sears^ Roebuck and Co ^Chicago IL 606 
feaoher or Student Material Student Coat f^e Length 15 P%ges 

Grade Level Se condary • Suggeeted Time of Uae_ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Offers help in deciding the figure -category that best 
describes 'a woman"'S silhou^tte^ With do's and don^^ts for each figure type© A 
size chart for each body, type, and helpful suggestions for getting the most from 
one^s fashion dollar are included. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCfOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title SELLING FASHION APPAREL 


Author Eleanor W..Mul3ikin , Date Pub, ' 1971 

Publieher South-Western -Publishing Co., 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati^ 4522? 
Teaaher or Student Material Student Coat 4^3«?6 Length 212 pa^s 

Grade Level, Gollep;iate, Suggested Tifne of Uae 1 sem» 

OBJECTIVES: ; \\ ^ 

. ' . v". - ' '■ ^ 

.. J- 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Consists of six sections of textual tnaterial follpwed . ^ 
by six sections of projects whiq^ are. directly related to the content of the 
textual material. Pages in the pro ject .section are perforated at the' left ^ 
margin so that projects can easily be removed from the book as assigned© The 
projects include activities requiring both in-class study. as well as contact 
with the business community. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS:' 


fitU ^'?5 YE/XRS/i^ F MENUS' yiiA 'R FASHlDNt %1B90 to 1965 
. ' — • . ■ - i — ">r - > ^ — ^ — -^rr^ — 


Author ' ' Oomt>ile€ ty tjve editors of Mer>s Wear Magazine ^ Date Piifc. 


fuh tiaher r^lrcbli" jr^ublioatlons, Inc>t V ^ij^st 12 Street, New Yorfc, KY 10003 

Teacher or Stu<i.ent ^Material ^3oth, Coat $tO>OC Length ' _274 pages 

^ ' ' ' , / 

Grade Level S egondary/Collfegiat^; Suqqeated Time of Uae' 

OBJECTIVE - / ' ^ ' ; . - ' . ^ ' 


SUMHARX DtSCRIPTlOffy.'J'^er^'s vBar fashions fi-om 1890-1,965. as veil as the brief 
history of man-made fibers^ both serious and coir.ic aspects of the neckwear storyi 
sportswear?^ +Tansltioi!|_jrom utilitarian to fashiomble and the emergenoe of the 
"Americaji^ook," ^ ; • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title . •^HOfimND r ASH-ION SjCKTCHI^^G 


Author \- Patricia i. ri/)vie ' ' , Date Ptib, 


^ Publ'iaher Fa^rchlld Publications, inc'. , 7 Ka^t 12'Street, Kgw Yoijc, NY - IOOO3 " 
Teacher or Student Material Student . Coet $lp>QO Length 102 Ti>>ges 
Grade Level ^ c.ol leffjate/^dult Suggested lime of Uae ^ 


OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DE^SCRIPTION : A p^ide to' sketching, from drawing a basic figure to 

creating a saphiBticateu fashion drairin^r» Illustrated with plates showing each 

step, froiT. the ur.cJothed figure to Complete* outlines. of basic a'pparel styles ^nd ^ 
fabric texturtr.. 3 t - 


AVAILABLE .INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND. TESTS: 


^Titl0 SIXTY YEARS OF FASHION 



Author ' Corr/plled' by the gtaff Qf . Wcrni^n's'Wear D&ily ' . D-ate Pufc.;__ 
Pub Hahgr ^mrchlld Publications, Inc>, '/East IZi^Street^ New Yoricr'NY 10003 
Teaoher ot Student Materia I Student Goet $2»75 . Leng^tJi kO pages 
Grade Le^vel ' . CoHep;late/Adult Suaae^e ted Time of Uae 



OBJECflVES: 

( 


\ 


SUMMARY DSSCRLPTIQN : A view of the evolution of, women's styles, ftom the 
ankle-length fashions bf the' turn of the cejitury to th^:Jet Age mini-skirt. 
More than I50 authentic fashion drawings — from formal vjear to ski clothes- 
each with detailed explanation. ' ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: . • . 


5* 


Title A STOCKING YARN . , ' 

Au^thor__ Date Pub. 


Publisher Modern Talking Picture Service ^ 1212 Avenue of the Amerloast New York, 
* ^ ' ^ NY 10036 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet^ Length '' 18 minutes 

V, 

Grade Leve^l ^ Secondai^y/Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCFIPTION : A movie , that ^Ives a behind- Ihe-scenes story of testing 
laboratories at McGal3*.s Magazine and the research center of Bur-Mil Cameo Stock- 
ings and Chemstiand Corp. Also offers Information on correct care of nylon hose© 


^ AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND T^STS , 


Tit Iq . SWIMWEAR KERCHAN'DISIN? ^ 


'Author i ' ' ' ^ ^ - • Date Pub, 

National Education Assocl(atidn \ . - 

Pub li eh^r Dept» of Hprr.e KconomicSf 1201 , Sixteenth Streett N#JJ«; Wa shin gton^ DC 20 036 

' . ■ . ^ ' . ■ ^' ' \ Z ■' ^ ^ 

TeaahBT or Student Material Student ^Coat F^e^ Length 15 pblrbs 

Grade Level ^ Secondary/Gol3egiate^ ^^Suggeetted Tvme . of U&e ^ ' . 

OBJECTIVES:. ^ ' ' ^ * ' * ' 


SUMMARY DES^CRIPTION : Prepared for retail sales ^rsonnel about' helping 
customers select the right style swim suit» Illustrations show basic figure . typesy 
how to put on^a suit, how to check the fitf basic bodice and. skirt- designs > kinds 
of knits^ and '^characteristics of each and facts on elastic yarns© "Swim Sui,t Styl^ 
^;^elector*' a rptating disc that helps in locating figure types and offers advice on 
%tting, how to put on and take oare of a bathing suit* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title %£CHNIQUl!:S OF FASHION jMERG^HANDISING 


Author \ 1 * ' . " Date Pub. 


Publi a he r \tT Educational Publishlngt ^300 ^est 62 Street, Indianapolist IN 4620 6 
'V 

Teaofier or Stitdent Material ' Stndent Coat Length 206 pages 

Grad.e^ Leva V ^econd^ry/Collegiate/Adult Sugyeated Time of Uae ' ' 

OBJECTIVES : . • ' . $ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : t This text-workbook presents information and student 

.activities dealinfr with the r^t;=iilinf^ language of nurr.l)ers and how it is used 

as a means of forecasting 'and ccmmunication. Includes review of mathematicst 

fractions ^and deciirals, percentages, profit and loss; inventory^ retail redub- 

'tlon§, price lines and markup, planrving^ dollar purchases, <^terms of purchase, 

student proilems and Involvement activities* » 

• , . ** 

'i^-'LABJ.E INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL 'AND TESTS: 


Titla THi:; TEXTILfc] ARTS- " ' *' 


Author^ Vera' Blrfe l]- ' ' Date Pub. 

Publisher Schockei; Bdoks Inc. 9 ^00 todlson Avenue » New York» NY 10016 


Teacher or Student Material Student'- ^ \ * Coet $7o95 Length 5^0 x^nn 

^Grade Level Secondary/Collegiate Adult Suggeated Time, of Uae 

OBJECflVESr . . • ^ ' . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : All phases of ; fabric structtyre and design are covered 
with step-=-by-step instructions for the beginner given Jbr each procedure© 
Numerous fibers and yams are discussed as are the tiaditional weaves ^ looms 
and weaving methods of various countries, with accent on the traditional^ weaves 
o'f Central and South Americao The directions and description of the several 
toiots in rug making and instructions for braiding, knitting, lace making, 
embroidery and needlework are also included. 

AVAILABLE INSTPUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title TEXTILhi FABRICS 


Author Isabel Winpgite [ _Date Pub. 1953 

Publisher Educational Book Division, Prentice-Hall, L'nglewood Cliffs, NJ» O7632 

^ ^ ^ J~- 

^Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Length 6k0 ^ges 

Grade Level . Secondary/Collegiate " Suggeated Time of Uae 1 8^m» 

OBJECTIVES: ' . ' * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The purpose of this book is to present the facts about 
textiles that mike for satisfaction in use. It outlines pertinent facts that will 
guide the customer in making the best selection; it interprets the terms found on 
tags and labels affixed to textile fabrics sold in stores, as well as the terms 
founds ^.n factual advertisements; and it emphasizes the selling points of textile ' 
fabrics that wil] help a retail salesmano ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Tit IS TEXTiLh; WOfiK^OK 


Author . . ^ ^Date Pub. 1966 

Publi»h0r Pltmaft Publj,ahlng Gbrporatlon, 6 Eaat>3 Street, N«w Ydric^ NY 1001? ■ 
Teaoh^r or Student Material Student CoBt JfZ.^O L e n'^ t h 136 . pages 

Gi^ade^Level Secondary Suggested Time .of J^e 6. weks 


aSJECTIVES 


SUMMARI , DESCRIPTIPH : A series of ^mple lessons in elementary textiles . ' 
suitable especially for beginners in high school in the field of distributive 
education. Th^ workbook does not attempt to develop textile experts* Its 
purpose is to provide basic infonnation\f or textile' sales people on the retail 
level* A dictionary of t^xtil^s is included. 


AVAILABLE IHSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Each group of topics Is 
followed by a review section summarizing the new information and quizzing 
students on it. ^ ^ ' 


Title TEXTILESi FIBiilR TO FABRIC [ ^ ^ ' [ 

Author : ^> David Potter ^ind Beiniard P> Gorbman ' Date Pub. 196? 

Pub lieher Gregg/McGraw-Hlll Book Gompany» Hl\ghtstQwnj NJ 08520 • ' 

\ ' • / 

Teaoher o.r Student Material Student CoRt^6J^0_ Length 495 pag»B 

' . * * ' \ ' ^ ^ 

Grade Level Golleglate. Suggested Time of Dee 1 sea» 

. ' ' , \ ~ 

OBJECTIVES: 

- . >- 

f 
i 

SUMMARY DESCRfpTIOH : Places .stress on the com|^ri8on» selection* usage* and 
car© of fabrics and merchandise items as well as on the theory and prooesis under- 
lying their manufaQtUre and development. Special attention is given tof the grow- 
ing acceptance of fabric construction^ other than weaving* Knitting is treated 
independently and in great detail. Nonwovens, tuftingp and the new mall con- 
structions are also covered. The authors compare fabrics of all typesp 

AVAIltABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Key 


Ti 1 10 ' "TEXTILES! "p'RON SOURCE TO CCNSUKEri Set Ii Introduction "to l^xtlles 

' Author_^ ■ ■ ^ . ' ' ' ' ■ ■ • Pt^fc. \97i ^ 

■ Publ-ueher Falrchild Futllcatlons, Inc;. , 7 Habt' 12;Stifeet, New Yotk, NY 100p5^ 
Teacher or Studvnt Material .Teacher Cost $lob.jtf} Lengt h 18 s%]riples 

Grade- Level Secondary/ColleKlate Suggeeted Time -of Ua'e 1 week 

OBJECTIVES : , t ' . ' , ^ 

■ ' ■' ' • ■ /■ '■ 

■ ■ ' , • . <.. --. 

• • . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ / 

■ SUMfiARY DESCRIPTION : Shows Ui;e of textiles in- today's fashio^is, . home 

furnishings and other areaso , J^t^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Commentary, summary, glossary 
of terms and discussion questions are includedt'^ ^ • ^ 

r t tie TEXTIIi^St FROM SOURCE TC CONSUMER Set III / Ya^^^?^sed In Making Cloth 



Author^ , - ^^^^ Put* 1972 

Publiaher F^irchild Publications, Inc. ?. Eagt 12 Stree-P^Jj/w York> NY, IOOO3. • 

. ' ^ 32 slides - ' 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coat H00»00 Length 22 gamples 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegla'te - ' Suggeeted Tirde of Uae 1 week /. 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ' * ' , • ^ 


/ ^ 


NUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Agpect of textiles from a consumer . vie wpoint~f iters, 
blends, yams, construction, finishes, colorin-g tfhciVlcareo v. ^ - 


0 


Q^"" AIL ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESli^; Commentary, «urrjnary, glossary^ 
t^rms and discussion questions are includedJ" 
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Titl0 TEXTILES! FROM SOURCE TO CONSUNiKR ' Set IIIl Construction o'f Cloth . 


Auihor ? " " '_ . Date Pub. 1973 

Publiahtr F^lrchllg Publications, Inc., 7 East 1?. Stt^et, New York, NY -10003 ' 

~* ~ '"7 ' ' 30 slides 

T»doh«r or Student Material Teacher Co'8_t $100, 00 Length 20 samples 

Grade Level Secoridary/Collep-late S-uggeeted Time of Uae Ijaonth 

OBJECTIVES: ^. w - 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Explains a;i ^:the steps Involved In ' the oonstructlon of 
c!toth from source ±0^ cojssumero " ° 


AVJilLABLE INSTRUCTOR- MATERIAL AND/tE6TS: Commentary, summary, glossary of 
terms and discussion questions are includW. ^ , ' ^ ■ 


Title _ J^ERE'S NOTHING LIKE A LRE^S^ 


Author ^ Date Pub. 


' lT)tematiGnal Ladles Garment Workers Union 
Pub I i eher 275 Seventh Avenue, Nevf York, 'NY ^^0^^ 


Ttaoher or Student Material Student Coet Free Length 10 pages 

Grade Level . Secondary ^ Suggested Timfe of, Uae 

' OBJECTIVES : • • ' . . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Cifecusses lengths, fabrics, and colors of a dress. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR' MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title UNDERSTANDING TOmY^S \n.ATlUilS ■ , . 

. ■ , ■ . ^ ' ' ■ , ' ^ 

Author ■ . ^ , Puir. 

^ Educational and ' -iations "^f ^ . 

Pubti$hMr J» Penney Co^^ xnc»» ^ ; 1 - venue of the Amer ioast ':er^. ICOIQ 

Teacher Student : .uc.e • Coat $, .olO : t - j r -._£older 

Grfl4^ Vuvel . >^^ cqfhda> _ le^. ^ . Suggested Tirvt c;' . ^- 

. OBJECTIVES: ' 

u 


SVMMA^I DES^CRTT'^ : :^ - ines t^. vaMet:^ . > . tl othlng and ^ome 

furnishings, expla.r,- ..^e ^.^aiact^ ri^Lics^of edic .*pe» ^ -i-lellne? "^oi 
judging fabric b? -aSj, explains ab^ flni:- «- ^-v la; - -roct: l-^.- 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANB TESTS 


Tittle 


UNDERSTODING TOmY^S TKXyiliLS 


Author 


Date lOr^ 


Eduoatlonal and Consumer Relations ^ 
Pub lie He r ' J> C,' Penney Co,,^ Inc>, I30I Avenue of thq Americas, New \ork» NY 1^01 9 

23 frame 

Teacher or Student Materia I Teacher ^Coet • Length films trip 


Grade L€vef_ 

OBJECTIVES : 


Secondary 


Suggested Time of .-ae 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The wise Ge lection and uce of textiles de^n4s on a basic 
unfierstariding of generic family characteristics, and -a knowledge of how natuze.1 and 
synthetic fibers react to various care practices. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERLC ) 


Authar_ ^ - " Data Fuh, 

n-=t~Tp^an Chemical Products, inc. 


Publ'i Bher Subsidiary of i!^strnan Kodak : r^hO ^iadisor: ^^remwp New ->Yo rk| NY 1 001:6 

Teaohe,. >r' Student^Matevial Teacher (".-r^ff i^iir"'- Lt:ngth 

Grade Level Secondiry/Colje/riates^,^^ . Sujgeeted Ti-^t-- of : e 


OBJFCTIVEF 


SV^^ARY r.Fr.r.R IPTION : Giver, the .lack. rrourd or a niodacrylic frberc Kit Includes 
a ^'o\u>:- binfr '*wha.t it is, where you wil] find it! and Its care,'* and outlines 

't? pro->^"- A FB.ct Sheejt illustrates now Vere] Is madeo ' Includes sample of 


ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL 'A^O T'FTTS : 


Title WHAT EVB^RY WCF'A N ^ SHOU Li: KNQW :\b^Vi :-r:N°S PV^SHIONS 

^ " — i ^ ■ 1 « ■ 1 * - — — ■ 

Author ^ 1_ Date* Pub. 

^ no me r^conorics ^er\'ice i^nreau""* ' 
Pub lie he r ^'he V^n Heusen Co., ^iVvFlfth ^^vo^,u'-;y llp.vi York, NY 1001^ - 

Teacher or Student Material Student ^--p f PYee Length 11 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Coller^ate ^ Sug ges'ted Time^ of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : ' ' • 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Kocuses, on the total v.^ardrot^^ con'cept and points out 
that women purchase 7")% of all r:en°s furninhinf^s ana most of inen^s wear is oared 
.for by women. Inc^uder. sketches and inf oiTnatiqyj a^out fashions^ currently ^in style 
and helpful hints on how to care for a rran^n war^irote. 


AVA^TT^ABlf INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS :^ A 1>>acher°s Isupplement and quiz 
gl^^on men°s fashions, thei r^selection 'anci c^rf^ is also available. 


Ti t f# WHAT IS SILK? 


Author \ ' . ^ Date Pub. 


Fubliaher International Silk Assoclatlorir 165 .Madison A venue> New York. NY 10016 

, ' — — '' — \ ^ ~ ^ 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet F^e Length 24 pages 

Grqde Level Secondary/ColJegLate Suggested Tim'e of jJae 

OBJECTIVES: 


J 


SVHHKRl DESCRIFTIOH Answers commonly asked questions abok silk,- Also,definea 
the kinds of weaves ueea for silk fabrics and a pocket dictionary of terns often 
used In relation to silk f&brics. 


^ AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Author^ "_ : '^Date Pub.^ 


;> Puhlither Na-tional Cotton Council of America, 350 mth;Avenue, New York. NY 100 0 

Teaohar or Student Material Student Coat i^Veer Length 4 pap^es 

Grade Level Secondary/Collef^iate/Adult .Suggested Timd of Use 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Spells out 18 terms— and selling points— for'cotton 
fabrics, suc^ as "nonchlorine retentive", pima, "vat-dyed", and others. ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: . 


Title 


THE WINNERS 


Author 


Date Pub. 


Publi$K0r Order fxom Association, Films » Iilc> , 600 ^Madison Avenue, York » NY 
Teacher or Studfint Material leacher^ Co8t_ Length 13i minutes 


Grade Level Secondary/Collegiate ^ Suggested Time of Ua.e 
OBJECTIVES: . - 


SVMMARJ DESCRIPTION : A n.oviu about thx-ee college .students , winners of the bates 
Dream Room Goritest. 'They discuss their w-inn.lng room cfe signs' and expl^iin how they 
created individual. decorating ^cheni^es on a United', budget. A brief visit to a 
fabric mill shows how weaving^ dyeing and finishing processes are done. 


Available instructor material and tests, 


Title 


WOMEN'S ^diiinm-ro-fi^hh', ^970 


Author 


Date^ Pub. 1970' 


instructional Materials Services ■ *. 
Pub lieher Division of Extension, The University of Toxa8>, Austin, TXj 7^7^^ 


Teacher or Student Mate-rial^ 

Grade I^evel_ Secondary 

OBJECflVES: 


Student 


CoBt $6*50 Leng th I67 pages 


Suggested TimS of Uee . 6 weeks 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Sales and 'merchandise information irelated to fashions, 
f ambries ,^ and quality futures that make selling an art rather than ro'^tine duty. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR 'MATERIAL AND TESTS: . nnswer hook '(4>2.50) 


Titl0 , . . WO\DERPtJL_WOhLD' OF COTTON 

^ ■ r 


\^J^hor_ ' • Date Pub, 


Publisher Natioml Uotton Council of Anyorlca. P>0. Box 12285^ MeimphiSt TN^ 38112 
Te^Cjoher or Student Material Student- Coat ^ Free Length 6 pages 

Grad^ Lev si Secor.d ary/Colleglate Suggested Time of Uae ^ ^ ' 

OBJECTIVES * ' . ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION^: • Describes cotton^s merits in t^rms bf appeiti&nce., perform- 
ance, and comfort^ and new developments textile researchers are working oni a 
heavy cotton tweed for ^ topcoat that can be thrown into the washing machine and' 
tumble-d dry, and fabrics for blankets. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL A^D TESTS: ' * 


Titl0 WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 


Author Glle? ■^-l. Ho plains ^ Date Pub. 1953 ^ 

Puhiieher Hini^hart Co mpany, Inc., New York, NY 

Teachers or Student Material Student Coet_ ^_ Length HO P^ges ^ 

Grade Leve I Secordary/Confiplate Suggested Tim^^^^f' Uee 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Intended to sketch briefly the technical background of ^ 
wool production'^ rranufacture and use. 


AVAILABLE INSTPUC:'::': MATERIAL AND T^STS: 


Title WOOL FABRIC TCRMS 


Author ^ , ^ _^ - ._Date Pub. 

Wool liiducation Center 


Publisher American Wool Counc:ll, Suite. 520, 909 Sev^'teenth Street, Denver, GO 8 0202 

Teabher or Student^ Material Stude^nt Coet Free Leng th ^- " ; ^ ' 

Grade Leve I SecondaryyColleg^late Suggested Time of Uae 

N» ... - ■ " 

«f ■ 

• ' . ■ 'V?- - ' ' . ' 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A Glossary of ' Processing Tears, and a Glossary of- Wool 
Fabric Tenn.s. ■ " • • ^ 


y^AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title WOOL FIBER yj ^THK I^AKfTc ' 

. > ^ ^ 

Author ^ ^ Date Pub. 

Home hicononics Dept# 

Puilieher Pendleton Woolen Mlliis:. 2\t S.Wo Jefferson Street, Portland, OR 97201 

Teaaher^or Student Material Teacher' Coat Free - Lerig th Poster 

Grade Lepe I Secondan'/Colle^iate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY Q£SCRIPTION I Shows the ei,^ht main steps in producing wool fabrics, with 
samples of raw wool, scoured wool, .lanolin,^ dyed wool, wool after carding, wool 
yam, unfinished^ fabric, and finished fabric. 


AVAILABLE "^INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 1« .WeOL MARK OF QUALITY. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ■__ 

Author ' • '_ Date Fub. 


Pub lieher Th6 ftool Bureau. Inc.. ?60 Lexington Ayenue, New York, NY I O OI7 
^ Taaoher or Student Material Student Coet Vree Length Folder 


Grad0 Level Secondary/€ol3e^3at.e/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 
OBJECTIVES: 


^SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Describes, the new Mark, explaining that It means a garment 
or wool product meets the quality standards of the Wool Bureau, such as strength and 
color fastness^, as well as. fiber cCratento Also points ou.t that wool Is the only 
textile law nAterial with a worldwide quality certification mark and explains how 
it is used. ^ ' ' ' / 


AVALLABliE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 1^9 • THIl^WQQL STORY, FBOK FLEEGh; TO FVVSHION 


Author f r' Date Pub. 

Home i^ccnonics Dept, 


rPub liBher Pendleton Woolen Millc, 218 S.W. Jefferson Street, Portland, QR 97201 
Teacher or Student Materia I Teacher Coat Free Length 3$ pages 

Grade level Seccndary/Gollp/^jate/Adult . Suqgeeted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : y . ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION :- Gi ves ,the cherrical composition and advant3.ges of^^fool, 
processing, washing, dyeing, mlxinr, carding, sp^ninp;, weaving,, fulllng-find fin- 
ishing with illustrations tS'f each ?tepo A] so describe^ Wool Products Labeling 
Act of 1939o 


^ AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


"^i i- 1« I WOOL IN THE Ulj/lTKD S'lATii.S. 


^Ht:io \ I ^ Date Fub._ 

0 National Association of Wool Manufacturers 

Bublieher 386 Park Avenue, Sou^h^ New York, NY 10016 .* 

'I'^aa'ielr or Student HateTial Student Coat Free Leng th pages 

Grade Level Secordary/Coneri ':^te Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUHMAPy DESCP IPTIOF : Covo-rr tne hU torica}- iBck^Tround of wool; wool growing 
in the S.| irarketitu , selection ani ri^idinn worDd wool supp]y; and informa-* 
tion about the Woo] Profluct' iabelinr -'Ot; arid i.he national importance of the 
vool textile indtistry. 


AV/^TLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL A^D TESTS: ^ 


TitlA roC.i^NS SH.ilN^^rui? ^'^THIS'KA'cLh? ..^^i. 

Author \ ; ' Date Pab . 

Publiah ^ir Stevcrir.on°r. , US", I.rcc , l(,'^*''ChaVl^ Street;: North Providence^ RI 

' ^ ^ ^W- 

Teacher or Student Material Ctrclent CloQt A'ren Length Folder 

Grade Levf^^'l Soccinda^y/Col !>' 'i ^ -lu M Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECT^^VES : 


SUMMARY DESCF IPTION : intr-jc-ucos a chemical proce^is "that means woolens can go 
rj #^>ht into the war.hin^ rachn^nc without fe-^r of r^hrl'-^kinr or mattin^r." 


AVATLABir INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AtiD TESTS. 


r 


Title THK WORD IS IIANTIKILIATION 


Author . ^ Date Pub. 

Publisher Celanese- KibeTS- Coo , rif tr. ^\vohur;> " New York, NY IOO36 


Teacher or Student M^teri)! I ^ Student Coat l^'rfee - Length 21 pages 

Grade Level _ Secondary/Col]e^-ia't.e//vdul-c • Sujgee ted Time of Use ^ 

^OBJECTIVES: ' 


'SUMMARY DESCfi IPTIOH : r^xpiain^ now the tag'^ protects the consumer and guards 
the reputation of fibers such as Arnel, Kortrel, Uelanese Acetate, Cela^rfli and 
Celacloud» Includes a glossary 01 fabric ana lioer terms* 


^AVAILABLE I N STFU CTOF MATE R I A L AND^TESTS.. 


Title THE YOUNG lL:ONoUy.^n I.^'OKS A'i' I'liXtXJJiS 

Author . ' Al vin GarbJ ik ' Date Pui> . 1973 , 

Pub lieher bamm Puo.llsh^n^- :Jq./ ^/T; 'lowri.-nip Lane, Cherry Hill, NJ ObO^k 

v2o23 per bo'ok/Transparencles ^2^0o^ 
^ Teacher or Student Material -notrv - . Coet ^'YjOc PO Length 2^2 pages 

Co!nple te ' set - 

Grade Level . Secona..ry/Co! iio/r.jul t. j^ S^ugjeeted Time of Uee Variable 

. OBJECTIVES : The ^iti;.n-jat will acin toi 

Ic icierivify natural arvi r-in-r#ide tibers. 

2'm apijjy sUinaj^nj rMHinoas^or nanin^-/ 1 i bers accoxxling to FTC regulat: 
^ 3o n^rrions trate proix^r Kie tnoas ol' "Jabelinp textile products. ^ . 
i'.ienrify inn cl-.ir.es g UiXtile I'abrlcso 

5. 3Xp]ain the I'-r'iQj ot' pr'ooucihr fatricsr^ 

6. expl.;Lin tiow l-u-ric;^ .-.i'-- tlni.viiec anc; their uses* ' 
SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ' " ' ; 

The stuaent workDook is written in simple lan^oiage and in cartoon form, for 
illustrating conceptsr r.ncr; concoct ir. exp'lainea ana 3evc3'ral questions are asked 
for eacho At tiie ena of each uni^,' activities rei^in^ to that unit have been 
developedo Trv*. -"ritin^ r^rorra^, c : ri ^.uT:-cnarv-! in Li^-t fern consisting of 5P work- 
books, a teachfjr°'. ^Mii'-'f-, ana tranr4^ir^'nc'''esc i'he material is the outgrowth 
' of Dto Garblik^s coct'^- ' i ••■ ^ • r L i tl on an^^ n Ixjen vter^ted at all stages of Its 
developinent* . • • 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOP MArKFIAL AND TE:^TS: Thv workbook is supported by a 
£|?J(^" complete set of transyvii^ino v-v \n cr^jor acco\^.panied by^a teacher ^ide which 
LiiM i J ii ^ M jj i j ■ contains the answor:; to q Duration: in tudent workbook o 


/vUTONOTIVL^ 


^ 04.03 00 00 

Organtzed subject rnaiter arid learning experiences 
related to th& variety ^bf sales and sales-supporting 
tasks periformed by 'distributive' employees and manage- 
ment peri-.onne.l in retail f wholesale, and^ service 
establishments engaged in selling, rentijig, storing 
or car^Hi^ of car*-, and t-rucRs, and in selling auto- 
r.olive parts, accessories, and equipment. 



0 f r/ 


Ti t U AUTO PnHTS KIT 


Autho r^ \ . - Datg Pufc, 

• rnstrucitional Materials Sei-vices 


PubliBh0r ' Division ^i^xtension, The University of Texas, Aus-tln, TX 78712 

Teaoh^r or Student Material Student Coet length ^' 5 Books 

Cj/^i^ L0VbI^_^ Secondary Suggeeted Time of Uae ^1 s em> 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTtON : Th^se lesson assignments are a tool -to be used In easing 
the student"^ entry' into the automotive service industry "by ^providing specific ' 


Information. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher°s Answer Book 


""TitU AUTOKOBIUE FnCTS & FIGURES 


Author , / Date Pub, 1972 

Motor Vehicle Fanufacturera Associa 
Publishmr 32G New Center building, Detroit,. Ml 48202 / 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet '^Fre'e Length 68 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiato/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ^ 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Describes interestlr.g facts about the automobile industry 
Including methods of production. 


^"MLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


4 


Title .Mi'CVOtlLcS OF /.FrJ.^IGn 


Author . V - / • Date Pidb. 1970 

Publisher :20 lievi Center ijuilclir.g, Detroit/ MI > ^4-82 02 > ^ 


Teacher^ or Student Materia I * Student Co at .. Free Leng th 277 pages' 

•"*■ » 

Grade. Leufll Seconaary ' Suggested Time of Uaje 

OBJECTIVES: - ^ '/ ^ ^ 


SilHMAHY DESCH IPflON : I>-i-cribec /vr^ierican''afuiomo bil^ with, speci^i'c iirforrnation 
on node is, utc. . ' . _ 


J 

AVAILABLE ISS7F(UCT0R MATERIAL AND- TESTS: 

~ ■ ■ \ ■ - ; . 

Title' FACTS fL'I^ S'lULY ■ 


i4ut^dr ' • ; . ' , . Date Pub. 1970 

■ • tor -Vlti Lclo' Manuf^i-Cturers association *^ 
Pub tie her 3^0^Now Cuntur rtuildirgy Detroit > HI ^4-d202 ^ 


Teacher pr Student Materia:! Student Coat b^oe Leng th 29 pages 

Grade LevBl Sccondai^ . Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : ' • . ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : jei;cribe£ :acts concerrdng the au'.omo bile industry such 

a.: ■lif f crences in r.oat-l::, ntc., hel]4^ur to salespeople. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR , MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titl0 HOW TO BUY A USED CL'^R 



.Author Charles' d. Jabkson ' " • ' _Dats P.ub. 196? 

Publisher Chilton -3ook Goir>pany, 'rOl V/alput Street^ Philadelphijif PA I9IQ6 . 


Teacher or Student Material ^ otudent- Coet ^2 . 73 te^ngth 9 0 pages 
Grade Ley^el 3ccond;iry/Coaiegiciic/ndult ^Suaqg^a,ted Time of Uae ^ 


OBJECTIVES: ^ - ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : m former used-car salesii.an and manger offers guidance to 
the relatively ineAperlencel purchctser of .a used car© - -H^covexG jlealers and their 
'adverti;5in,v:> used car conaitions o^rid -guar.intt^es, shopping, negotiating, bu^^ing, 
and financing the purcn-ise. ^ * 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

\ ' \ ■ ' ' > ■ '■ 

\ 

- ■ ■ - \ - 

Titl ^ ' KQTGR TRUCK FaGTS . ^ -> 

Author Date Pub. 1971 

Kotox^ Vehicle iXanufacturers yvsc^ociation 
Publisher 3^0 New Center Buil'lint.';, . Detroit, KI 48202 

Teacher or Student bfateria V Student Cost Free , Length .60 pa^es 

Grade Leve I 3cconiary/Colle^-i/ite//.xiul^ , Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Descrrioe^^ facts concernin^^ motor trucks helpful to 
salespeople, \^ . . 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

:' ^ 

V 

A^ATLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


— . • ; ■ : 

Author . .'^^ ■ " . ^aie Pub. 1973^ 

""^ RecrecitiojVxl Vehicle iiica.ltutu ' 
Publisher .^720 Den: FhLlno^ mvohul^, L'Cs p];anes»*IL 6031^ , , ' , ^ 


Teaoher or Student Material otudor: t Coat ' »1»00 length 30 pages 

Grade Level Coi:or:ate Suggeeted Tim^of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : - ^ . ' . • ' 


SUMMARY DESCBIPTIOH : Karke-tin- ^nu statistical irt£prination on motor homes, 


triyel trail;>r5, 'tirack ccir.pers, c-iinpin^ trail-^ro .xnd 'pick-up truck covers*^. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title '^''^'^ St.'GRtJ'i3 Or' CURLY l\C.-,Unh:3 ^ ^ 

■ ' 5 ■ 

Author ' • - ^ Date Pub, 

^ Tho'f.p^iOn-^;itc^lt;ll ^v::::oci;i t*^t3 
Pub liehe r ^^^V^ Gfandv iew /Avuruiu, N.h*, RQU?rtc- Buildings Atlanta, GA 3^305 

' ^ ^ '_ 3^'^i''fi Filnistrip ;i)296«25/Hudiscan 
r^aahtfr or Student Material Studunt Coet ^326.00 Z,engt^_^^ 

Grade Level Secondary/CQlle,>;j.a^c /Miiul i ^ Suggested Time of Uae 
OBJECTIVES: ^ 


^SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Ten Vil:/^ with rccoraii or caJ:: ettes on how to manage a 
service station. How- to i'.'in-ige '^m-vic*^ Station Facilities, Kanpo>:er, Money, • 
oales, /advertising anu S.iUis P^o-^ution, and Saluiiinanship. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS} Lcader*s Guide 


Ti 1 1§ ' SERVICE STATIQ]^ - JOB INTRODUCTION AND SALL^SMNSHIP. 

Author ' \y Date Pub. 

Thoir.pson-Kitchell Sc Associa^tes ^ ^ < 

PubliBh0r 2996 Grandvlew Avenue, N,E>» Rc/terts Buildings ^Atlanta^t QA 30305 

""^^ ' '. ' 35mm Films trip $14*00 each/Complete 
T^aoher or Student Material Student Coat s^t^%l3 ^enQ th ^ 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Co^lIegiate/zidult > Suggeeted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : • 


SUMMART ^ESCFIPTION : k series of 12 films with cassette tapes on the Introduc- 
tioHt Meet Youir New Job, Meet Your Customers, How to D-I-G for Sales, How to 
Discover Sales on the Driveway, How-to Discover Sales Under, the Hood, 'How to 
Discover Sales m the Service Bag, How to Involve the Customer in More Sales, 
How to Ge^ 1^e Customer's Agreement to Buy, How to Sell ."by Making a Good Impres* 
sion, the Prof it l^icture, the Secret of Salesmanship^ and a Professional Salesman^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AfiD TESTS: / ' ' * 


Title SLRVIG^: ST^Tiei^^ OFLH^l'ION ^..KaNaGKMENT 


Author Fritz . . . Date Pub. 1968 

Publteher' Greg^/KcGr iw -Hill Back Company, Hightsrtown, NJ 0^520 ; 

Teaoher or Student Material ' Student Coet $3*21 Length . 


Grade Leve I * Secondary/Collegiate Suggeated Time of Uae_ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOSj: A ki.t for those interested in the operation and manage- 
ment of service statiops» m11 operations discussed. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's Manual and K^y ($1.60) 


Author I'Yitz '_ Pate Pub. I968 

Publiahir Gref:;VKcGraw-Kll1 nook Company, Hightstowp, NJ 08520 . 

feqaher op' Student Material Student Cp8t Length 


Grade Level . Secondary/Collegiate^ Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Practice set for the 0]Xiration of a service station 
including fonnG. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TEST$: Teacher's Manual and iCey ($1.60) 

% V 

Title THi!. WOKLL l-jft^n.^ aN AUTO ' ' ' ' 

Author , . [ Dnte Pub, I970 

Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association 
Pub lieher 320 New Center Buildinr., Detroit, f4I 

Teacher Qr^ Student Materia I Student Coat Free Length ' 


Grade, Level 3ct:ondary Sug ge'sted Time of Use 2 days 

OBJECTIVES : - ' ^ - 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Descrioci: tht; naLerials us«d in making automobiles. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUVTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

Er|c ^125- 


( 


FiJw'vNCK AND CRi!:DIT 
04,0^ 00 00 - 


Organized, subject TT:atter and learning experiences 
related to the task^ 4Xirformed by d^strioutiye 
employees and 'management personrtel'in instl tu'jtlons 
engicgfvl in deposit banking and related services, 
extending credit in the form of loans, services 
allied with tne excfhange of securities and com- 
modities, or consu.^.er credit and collections. 


ERIC 


TitU 


BANK HOLD-UP nND-'SECURITY "SEHIhJS / 


Author . ■ - Date Pub. 

Thompson-I^iitchell & Mssocintes ' ^ ' ^ . • * • ^ 

Publisher 2996 Gra-naview. nvenue ^ N.hJ,, Atlanta^ GA 30305^ ^ 

[ ' t^ach in nudiscan ;ti70 #00/00111 pie t© 

Teaoher or Student Matgrial Student • Coa^t program i^gng-^^ ' ^ . ^ 

' ' , . , $35P-oo . ' 

Grade LeOe I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult " Suggested Time- of Uee \ 

. ^ r * " 

OBJECTIVES: ' " . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : , Five programs! 1) rjiiployees,v2.) Management, Ideliti 
fication, ^) Security and 5) i^omb 'ihr^ats . ' -t. ' , ' 



AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS:. 


Title hAllK TLlLh^h TRAINING ?ROQRAV. 


Author • ^ Date Pub. ^ 

Thompson-r.itchell ^ .-associates " 

Pub Higher 2996 Grandview ^^venuo, N»E*» /^tlant<i» GA 3Q305 " 

^ Each in Audiscan $70«00/Gomplete 

Teacher or Student Material Student Co et program Length 

4i910.00 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Use^ 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Series oi 13 includesj Qualification and Duties, Customer 
Halations, The Teller*^^ Jo d, ^H.inaling of Koney, Counting Money,- Characteristics of 
a Check, Check Cashing — i^aces cind Frauds; endorsement, Withdrawals, Depositjs and 
Payments, Bal.xncin^^ at Closinr* Gross-Selling, Iruth-in-Lending, and Telephone 
Ir:pre^sion. 


^^AILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


4 


Title 


Author^ , [ " 

'i honip.son-i'.i i>cf;^;ll Sc /isiiociatchi 
Publisher Cira-Kiview :>vjn.ie, > , ^ojajiiiifr, G;. 30303 


Pats Pub. 


Kilir strip ;))175. 00/i\udiscan 
Teacher or Student Materia I student Coet ^330»00 Length 


Grade ,Leve I Secondary/ciollu^.jate/Adult Suggested Time of ' 
OBJECTIVES: '^'-^^W^ ^ ^ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Set ircludc.s 5 fij.vci 1) Or^^anizing and Planning Skills, 

2) reflective [•...iri.xrei uir ^^.:ci:sior.-Likiii.^- Skills, .Leadership and 

5) Perception - ■ ' 


>il'>lJZ;>IBLf INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS ^ 


r 


Title 


^.ni-JhL YCl 


Author 


Date Pub. 


Puh tieher Universa^ i r.oucation :.-nd Visual .:rts, ^221 gark nvenue^^Southy New York 

L^-^^"^ * ^ ' NY 10003 


Teacher or Student Material 

Grade Level oucoiKjary . 

OBJECTIV^: 


\ Ludent 


Caa t -po!;» 00 Length 


Suggeeted Time of Uae ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION • 


i:;i-cjour-. ce:icri jin/' credit available for consumers. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR ' MATERIAL AND TESTS:' ■^i^,,:c'i. Guide^ 30 Student 
^orkbooks md u Cm .:. .e H r; -, ^^^^ 

ERIC ^ -i: V- * 


Titla 


CONSUMER CREDIT aND THE AKiCRICAN FAMILY - h- PERSPECTIVE ANALYSIS 


Author National Consumer Credit Conference Date PuS, 1956 

Fubli»her Bureau of Business Research^ University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI' 

T«aoh«r or Student Material Student Cofi_ ' Lengt h 139 pages 

Grade Level Adult SuggeetedVTime^ of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Recorded minutes of the 19^6 Consumer Credit Conference 
held at the University of Michigan. Ihls conference" was planned as- a forum^or 
the discussion and exchange of opinion, the testing and criticism of Ideas, .and . 
the expression of varying attitudes and points of view, all with the alm^of ob- 
taining a \|^ttar understanding of consumer credit as an integral and Important 
segment of our national Economy. ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 10 CONSUKilR credit in THii: SIXTIES * ■ 

Author fetlonal^onsumer Credit Conference Date Pub, I960 

Publi$hei^ Washington University, St«. Louis^ MQ | 

T^aoher or Student Material Student Coat Length 9^ pages ^ 


Grade Level ^^^^^'^ ^ Suggested Time of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES: ' . ' 


■■■ ■ - 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The tl.eme of the I960 ponference, "Consumer Credit dn the 
Sipcties" proved to- be a jirovacative and highly significant subject and one which 
was dealt 'with, most effectively and efficiently the speakers and panel members. 
It was design^ to ^e-il with sore of the Ti^ore broad soc/ial arici economic implica- - v ^ 
tions relevent to the current .-inJ future' aevelopments 4n the field of consumer cr^dlS^ 

*^*TLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

RIC • 


Titl0 


CHKDIl- f COLIiiJCTION KNOW-HOW 


Author bdlj/n M, ^chlffer and Robert \I» Schwartz Date Pub. I960 

Pub li»h0r >':.ircnlld Publications"^ Inc. 9 7 iiiast 12 Street, New York, NY IOOO3 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $3»Q0 Length 254 pages - 

^ Grade Leve V ^ Collegia te/^vault Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem« • 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : a primer on credit ope rations -for retail and non-retail 

o:;;'ganizations*^ Answeris puz/ling questions on reference checking,^ collection methodSf 
credit exchange infoiTiation and tracking down the lilcer-producing ••sk^p." Contains • 

a glossary of legal termib. 


AVAILABLE INSTHl>CTQH MATERIA^L AND TESTS: 

- - ■ <^ 

. Ti 1 , 'Gfij.DIT C:CUi!.CTlpN Ut;GHNiqUi!;S /vfJD Ti!.hf:S 

Author Bernard H. Glaser \ Date Pub. ^97^ 

Piiblieher N.i.terials L'ib/l8b3 Ne.il Avenue, 115 Townshend Hall, Columbus, OH 432 
Teaahex or Student Matei^al ^icacher ' Coet ^2.00 Length 61 pages 
Grade Level ;'.dull Suggested Time of Dee 


OBJECTIVES: • ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Ihi^. course outline^ Was designed to ^improve adult business 

xanaf-'ement of 'credit lut i^i equ.^lly e-Pod for introducing students to collection 

probler^ ana t-chniqnju;. o • ' 

■ "\ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND fiSTS: Includes 29 pages of handouts ^ 

and tran:-;j)iirency ririster:. iricJucinj^ credit formso 

ERIC ^ , '^2^: 


\ 


TitU GRE'DITS and COLIii;CTIONS 


Author . .; ^, . . . ^ . ^ . . ^ ^^^^ Pufc: i960 

MEG ^les Education, The National Gash Register Company 
Publi€h0r 'NCR ii^ducation Center - Su^rar Camp, Dayton, OH. 45^79 


T0aa^0r or Student Material ' Student CoBt Free Length 35 pages 

Grad$ Level Adult 1^ Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJEe-TIVES: To point out the scope and importance of retail credit and its 
possibilities for tne -rr/jr chant o ' * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Suggestions are provided for establishing sound ^procedures 
and correct policies, and for maintaining a profitable credit business. It is done 
in the form of que::tions and answerso 


AVAILABLE INSTFUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title CREDITS AND COLLbCTlCKS ' 

Author Dc^ald Kohns . Date 'Pub. i96b 

PuPlieher South-WestGrn PubllGhin^-^ Co., 5101 Kadisoli H^d, Cincinnati, OH 4^227 
Tecoher or Student Material Student Coet ^^* Length 13^ pa^s 

Grade Level Coll:^ ^^iate " Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem> 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This book presents fundamental principles and practices 
of credit W3.nd collections. Consists 0% six sections of textual material foflowed 
by six sections of projects which are directLy related to the content of the tex- 
tual material. I'hc projects include ^activities requiring; both in-cchool study as 
Veil as contact v;ith Uie business coirimunity# Ihe projects within a section, as 
well as in tota"*. , proviue for a ranpe of student interests and abilities. 

'^'ILABLE JNSTFUCTOR MATERIA L-lCsD TESTS: 

ERIC A , . 

"T" \ -130- 


Titl0 


Author , ' ' Date ,Pub. 1957 

P}ib lieher oolitegt or' •:va::ir)t!>:-L^..of]:ir!iolrai..i-j^iy Univertslty of Denver^ Denver^ GO 
Teaoher or Student Materia I btgdunt Cqat Length 92 pages 


Grade Level /^cil.J t , Sugg eeted Tifne of Use 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ihi.-, National Consu:nt.r Credit Conlerence dealt with 3 
major areas of conr:u: t.r cruai\,i 1 ; the oiM; ana continu'jd giwth of consumer 
debt and Doncy^ .Tiar^. . l oul rations, 2 ; ' the ci.'anw/.iriK consufner attitudes towarxl 
buying anu borrowlnr , <a)i j j j i.Tj^ortant c lemur.to of consumer credit education* 


available) INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TEStI 


Title ^ClJSl'O^IL^( ooi^VICn. 


Author ^ Date Pub. 

lhor.p::on-I\i tchell i: /u^.iiociate.^ 
Pub lieher^ 2^^jt Crar^lyicw Mvonue-j \\»^*^ .vtLanta, Cm 3^3^^3 


oach in Audiscan $50»00/Coinple 
r#a<jfc#r or Student Material Stufient Cost vro^=:ram Length 

Grade Leve I Seconu^iry/Col i atc/Mdul t Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


r 

SUHHARl DESCRIPTION: Fivu pro.-r i-.Gi 1; TrLt^, 2) History of Ranking, 

3) Savinf-^:: MCCOUTit, ; Clock in- /»cc'>L<::t an'l ^y) loanc ' 


>JK>IJL>IBL£' INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND]T^ESTS: ^ 


Title RgRCHILL'S KlNMs'ciAL KaKvaL OF HilTaIL STCHiiiS 


Author ' Data Pub. 1971 


Pub li she r ' Kairchlld P.;ulu:atiorR. » lnc»»/7 i^ast 12 Street, New York, N Y 10003 
Teacher op Student Material Doth. Coet 4^2 00 Length 


Grade Level_ Collegia uy.itiult ^ Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCH IPTION : Gives authoritativt! i inancif.l data on ^over 275 publicly- 
owned retail or^arizatiur,s , rc prescntiri/j^ tiiousanas bf department" and general mer- 
cnandise otorei., :ju,.ern-,trr:eti' , i^hoe, dxu^,, specialty, home ' furnishings and major 
discount storec. Incluc.eL' corpor.ite officers and directoi^s; divisions with 
addressee; transfer a>,ent ar.j stoc'- excnar:^,L-; auquisi tions; number^of- retail unitsi 
incor:e acc^ount; assets m li.ibllities; lC-ye<r-r suirmaries" of sales and earnings| 
stock infojTration ano c^L^uity; important ratios; financial charts on leading' 
corporations. Crosj-ref e rcnced index includes ix:tail divisions, subsidiaries". 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title ' FlN.-.XCl/vl Tr..^MNCa)GY 


Author Date Pub. 


f'x.G Sales r.suc'.Ltion , The National Cash riegister Con^pany 
Publiehe r ^'^-^ L^cluc-ition Center^ - Su^^ar Ca:r.p, D^iytong Qn ^5^79 

Teacher or Student Materia I r.oth Coet Length 49 pages 

Grade Level S e c o n <- : ■ . t • y / G o 1 1 e ^ ■ I ; : t e / / s d u 1 1 Suggested Time (Jae 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: \ glossary of over =:^i)0 terms. It. was originally prepared 

to ^tssist financial personnel in becoming?; te\ter a'^iuainted with the tenr.s used in 
their daily routine; nowever, it 1.-. valuable as a classroom reference in the study 
of money, bankinfi anc other related subjects. Since automation has become an 
intefxal part, of tot^:^^ "s -ri^iancial operaTTonSj related hlLlir teims have been included. 
Forn.ul.iS .and r.a thematic^ I ^coei^- are used to clarify any technical terms that are 
difi icult to (jescrioe in pure ri-i^rati ve o 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

O 


Title FINANCING bUSINh;S3 FIRMS 


AuthoK' Ch:.rles L> Prather and James hi* Wert Dat"^ Pub. I97I 

Publiaher Hlch^Jixi D, Irwin, Inc», Homewoody IL 50430 


Teacher or Student Materia I Studont CoeiX . - Length 611 pages- 

i \ ' • ^ T ' ^ — 

Grade level Collegiate ^ Suggested ^ime of Uae 1 s emo 

OBJECTIVES : ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discj-ses the differences between a business corporation 

from a proprietorship and a partnership, financial sta..temcnts, leasing instead of" 
pure .as in equipment, all aspects of financing, and the differences between recap- 
italization and nior>'anization. , • ' . . 


AVAILABLE JNSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title PlNANCiNG ... onOH^i' /vNd\pNG TiiRM NEEDS 


Author ^ D,ate Pub. 196% 

Small Duslness Administration 
Pub lieher U. S. Go^^ernmient Printing Office,, Washin^^toni DC 204Q2 ' 

Teacher or Student Mater^ial Teacher Coet 4^1.30 Length 73 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : hevi^ws pertinent financial terminology^ ways of improving 

the financial m^ii^gemen of srrill businesses, various types of capital and the 
determination of the source.s ol" capital funds. — ' 


ERIC 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TE^TS : V. set of b"xlO" colored trans- 
Q arencies avajlibl^ from the nearest Small Bur,iness aoininistration regional office. 


•13> 


Ti 1 10 . . FRONTIERS OF FINANCLa Fu^NAGEMENT 


Author ^ W» J. Serrainoy S« S. Singhvi and R# M# Soldofsky Date Pub^- --197i 
PuBli9her South-Western Publishing Co>, ^lOl Madison Roud, Cincinnati/ OH 4^227 
Teaoher or Student Material ^ Student Coet ^^m^O Leng th ^50 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggee ted- Time of Uae l^senu 

OBJECTIVES: ^ , ' - , 


SUMMARY DESCfN^ION : Thirty-four articles^ covering financial mana'gement» 
Included arei ^^Fspectives in r'inancia] Kana^ment, -Capital Budgeting, Capital 
Strucfire and Cost of Capital, Diviaend Policy '^and Valuation, Long-Term Financing, 
Working Capital^ hunagu-ment, i^'^nancir^l Side of Mergers' and Acquisitions, New ^ . 
ApproaSn^esn^oFinancial Analysis ^ Financial Impact of Accounting Practices, Prin- 
ciples, and Disclocurti; and International Financial hanagemento 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title GROWTH IN IMPOhTANCh. OF THE CRiiiJDIT KlNOTION 


Author ^ , Date Pub. 

Pub iieher Dun & £rad^treet, Inc#, Church Street, New York, NY 


1962 


Teaoher or Student Material Student * Coat Free Length 8 pages 
Grade -Level Collegiate Suggeated Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES : This book trier, to show that \heitj has been a di^tux^lng rate of 
^pwth In credit losses between 195^ and 1962 • 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Contains rr,dny charts and| taVst^cs to explain the^ 
"importance of credit*, . ^ ^ ' 

/ 
/ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


ERIC 
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Titl0 HOW TD. cUY LSiOCKS 


Author . ^Da t e F h . 

Kt^rrill Lynch, Piurcu, F^'nner fi.>'ii'it\\^ Inc. ' / i;; 

Pufcliuhcr'. '/'^ i^-^'i^' ^^Lrcot, New Yoi'^:, NY 1C003 . 


Teacher or. Student Material Jtu^cnu Cqet ^ Lengthy 20y^^^s 

Grade Leve t. Suconc tVy/O'ol le^ idttj/.-.auli Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: \ 


/ 

SUMMAtiy DESCRIPTION : 'icl'.z wait Lnvcstrt.nt ; u..>..., cx-.laini'. tne types of stocks, 

regul.itin^ iLiiu^-j;:, ^.uvcru: jnt. an i nunicipal Lori..., iNVt... i i-'t^^,, ho^ to read linancial 
news, ihe whys of ir.v e.: li : , , Ktiuwiti^- when to ^^^I a.ia fuir:loi?e of the market. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


V 


Title ■ lK'L:J['V^.i:'i L::.'J1S1CN5 i:; SVuML BUJlNrJSS^ 


Author oolon.on ■ Date Pub. I963 

r • — 

Pub lisher 'Jniversit^. hit;:>.. Ker.tucky, i^oxin^tor., KY ^lu^OO 

Teacher or Student Materia I Ji^iacnt Co 8t_£%00_ Length 160 pages 

Grade Level '^^^ -t''/;- '..it Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem. 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY ^ESCR IPTION : V.jOi^ lic.illy i:.ound lurr'.ulas are compared with simpler 

techniques in the cor: tey:i ol L;'f.irx•■^^:.. 'ihi^ i^tua/ ains to fill a neglected 

ire.i in n tn irurial t.r^)Mor i cs. (liociijoe:;. tht.- prei.cri pti ons which theoi'y has made 

u.n.i poinlr. out the a... u, ; \ion ..rilch an.^ ir.voJved In tht,'n.. It conipares the methods 
oT tne Di;sinc..:-: .'in wl Li^ .i.^. pi-e.^cid plio?i.: ot theor-/. it .toL^esGt^ the usefulness of 
V'^i-iou:. theon.ticil tool, ^.or 1 riV'._. In^e nt mcj lysis' wl tnih Ir.t^ framework of omall 
buoineu.'i practice, ivr:ot ni:' Inj' tjie lii it. t.i oni:. ir.po.sua aooumptions of theory and 
lY,'^ tirre bind in w'-acri i-." .'/-..lI] uii; i nc.jLirr..) n ap;xj.'.r'i to .'in':: hiir.^elf. 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title KOKEY AKD r.MNKIMG 


Author \ . Date Fi^^b. 

banking iiiUut^.. i-lori 'Jorrnld t '.ce • 
Publieher American ^>an''or>' /v>-^::o'(! ' L i o?:> yO ?c;rk >vVc-f.uo> Ijev; York ^ NY 10016 

Teaoh^r c?r Student Material i^cM>r Coat Free Lengthy 

Grade Level ^Secondary Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES^ 


SUMMAPy DESCRIPTION : li^i:, y ii^ri^l.: for U^cht^r^j, ana stuaenta. Includes"' 
motion pictures, f ilini^t'. ' anu v.L:a l1 aiii3c 


AVAlLABLE%INSTHUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


Date Pub. 1972 


Puhliehe r oouthi-Wo: '.cr!' Publ 1 r.r.j.n ; Zo^f 'jlZX. -'jh r<oaa» Cincinnati^ OH ^522? 

Teaoher or Student Material ^ ^udent Coet .CC Length b^O pa'^es 

Grade Level ''^ '- — Suggested Time of U&e 1 sem* 

OBJECTIVES : . , 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : !.cii::sc'o 1 
credit mr.ney, the cTicct of inv^;::: t:-(? 

(2) Monetary policy i.oed <^ 


covered, 
promote growth 


ic dj 


in dept. 


spending and taxfj:; on Irr. 
and monetary tneory. fricvical 
Institutions, and 1 ntc jr ti iti orj<i i Dan: 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL 
O Inr tractor* 5 M 


FRir 


(1; The Lh: ory of ironcy in all its aspects, 
n o and Laving:;,, rar: if.'l efficiency of capital 

nd dt-f ialionary pre-.oures are thoroughly 
,c cL too] Lo uur^Lrol Dusiness cycle and to 

!• (jj Kl; ca] policy — the In.pact of government 
--is ar\alj//jn wi^ii the aid of national income 
aspects: of bank oper^itioiis, other financial 
In.'- ax^ px^'ocnted zo complete the picture. 
AND TESTS: 
mual and Tti>to (Pix^u, 


Ti 1 14 ^ MONEY AND Banking ^ 1 

Author P* V* Park ] • Date Pub. 1966 

Publi9h0f > Educational Systems Development» Howard.^& Smlth» Inc>f Detroit^ MI 
Teacher or Student Material Studeni Coat Free Length 38 pages 

Grade Level__ Adult ' Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: . > , 


SVMMARJ DESCRIPTION : Discusses the complete operation of banks and thpir 
Various serviceso Provideo self-evaluating diagnostic tests and exercises on the 
topic of each section. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title MONEY AND BANKING IN OUH hiVERYDAY LIVg^G ^ 

Author : Oate Pub.^ 

Banking Education Committee 
Publieher American l^;.nkers Association^, 90 Park Avenue^ New Yorkj NY 10016 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Cost Free Length 

Grade Level Secondary Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION : A brief treatment of the nature and function of banksf 
the dual banking system; clearing and collecting checks and operations of com- 
mercial banks. ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


titl0 Vm^Y Ki^MAGt^JKiiJNT AND BaNKS 


Author 2 Vat0 ?uh . 1966 

Publishgr University of- the. State of New York, Albany> NY / 


Teaah^r or Student Material , Sttyient Coat Length _ 31 pa-g^s 

Grade Level ^ Adult Suggested Ti.me pf Uae 


OBJECTIVES: To contribute to a better understanding of the effective use of 
money, credit, and bankirir^ services. 


SUMMARY DESCff/PTJOff: -s^scribes the various aspects of finance, credit, 
capital, bud^^t, inflation, banking systems, use of credit and investment* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR' MATERIAL AND TESTS 


Title KORIGAGE BRCKjilHAGrJ I 


Author ^ ' • Date Pub. 196Q 

Vocational Instructional Material -Laboratory ' 
Pub lieher Llndsey Hopkins i!:ducation Center, Miami, FL _^ 

Teaoher or Student Material Teacher Coet Length 9 pages 

Grade Level A quit ^ Suggested Time of Uee 7^ hours 

OBJECTIVES : To train the stu-ient in various activities involved in operation of 
a mortgage brokera^^ business and to tnach the handling of mortgages affected by 
various Federal and Littto law.s. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOH: Consist:, of a CDur^^e outline. This course is related to 
other courses once rnin^^ the fiela of real estate training, giving more compreh^i^- 
sivo coverage to tho mprt^/ci -^e business* Also, there is a bibliography which lists 
the suppl:?T.enta>ry. references ut^od bv the teacher in presenting the material. 
r 


Available instructor material and tests: 


ERLC 
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Author Kro-lrick n. st.uv'o-'A pqts p^h. 19^1 


\ 


Puhltahtfr Colief^e c' 1:11:^ L ri'::*;- .viun luis ira oion, LAJiil-j university, bethlehem, PA 


Teaoher or Student Material lit.aaor.^ C^:?dt Length JLJ>3 pages 

Grade Level A^m: ' t ^ Suggested Time of Use _ 

OBJECTIVES: * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : 0: i .; cont erenco corcenlr^^ ted Itr el rorts and discussions 
in the areas 0I* conrunei .?rea j t courizes in cojjo^^l... unn hi^h schools, selective - 
credit controls that iiaa been inrljtutecj Ly ine federal j^overnment at that time, 
and materials of continuiji;'. an^i perjianont Jnter^ist to consunit-r credit executives* 

' AVAILJ^bLe INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


^ Title NAlU.^IAi. ^IM ^K- wTi' Cu:iKbKr.M(>. VtT 


Attthor Carroll \K .-.^iiers ann /.it>:r^ Harin;j ^ Date Pub. 195^ 

Publieher School c: u infant Ui.iversi i.y , Haute, IN 

Teaoher or Student Material :->oUdent Coet Length 196 pages 

Grade Level '^'^^ > t • Suggeated Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES : 


*SUMMART DESCRIPTION : ^^n- . r ;^ tnome -o! ^ he con: eix^nce »was the function of 
consumer credit as a 'Viov !-.t;.' :r;.oe -in r.ass diijtribj tiouo'' 


ytV'y^ JLi45L« INSTRUCTOfi^ MATERIAL AND TESTS ^ 

O 

ERIC 


Authar 


^^at(9 Pwfc. 1959 


Publisher Golle^re o'' ou:une: . ./jr.lnistrHtlon» Ugfversity of Florida^ Gainesville, FL 


Tejaahsr or Student Material StuJont 


Coet 


Length 15^ pages 


OBJECTIVES : 


. .*.U ! 


Sugqeeted Time of Uee 


SUMMARY DES CR IPT ION : conior^incc Jealt with new porspectivea in consumer 

financial manarenvn l ..;;] ru '^ l;.novaHions in consiiaW^r oredit. 
i 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATEfTAL AND TESTS: 


r ■ 


'Title 


Na'i'IOiwV L 


cS^':Fr:R.!i;:iGii: 1961 


Author ^0[^ ..r:v:r . 

Co lie ^^e o' i:u...in^S:. ,v(ir.irilo tra tibn ^ 
Publisher* Loin?-iari.- '^i-ttc j].:versiLy, rsaton liouge, L/v 


Teacher or Student Material Jtuaent Coat 

Grade I^vel 

OBJECTIVES: 


Length 9^ pages 


Suggested 'Time -of Use 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTiaN : 

that the various typ^;> 
several decades. 


rf^view of conc:urc>r credi i ' serves to point out 
:IL haver L-hown ■ nTKed difierences over the past 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TE^S: '^: 

ERIC ^iK). 


r 


■A 


Tt tU . QKLAHOM INSTITUTil' OF CONSUMER CMDIT ^■ANAGEKENT 


Author ' " . ^ Data Pub, i960 

School of Business 

Publia^her Oklahoma^ City University, Oklahoma City, GK , | 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet^^ Length 63 pages 

Grade Level adult • Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: ^ ' ^ 

^ O ^ ' 

SUhfMARY DESCRIPTION : Conference proceedings. The conference provided the 
means for various se^entK:^ of tne consumer ere ait industry' to investigate manage- 
- ment programs of cost control and problems of cost control. 



AVAILABI^E INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Tttle PRINCIPLES OF FINANCIAL FjVNA CEMENT 


^^ )Author . Waru 3. Curran . • ' Date Pub. 1970 

/- " ' : ' : • y — 

Pub I'xeher Gregg/KcGrg^-HiM-Book Co:r.pany, Hightstown, NJ Q8520 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat Length 621 pages 

Grade Lev}9 I Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem. - 

OBJECTIVES .- ' ^ ^ 



I 

' \ 

SUMMARY' pESCRFPTION : Desir^ned for use in an introductory couase in business 
financier The bpok is divided- into six parts .dealing with the development of the ^ 
"^rixlci^tefe of financial management, microf inancial theory, financial risk, capi*tal 
markets, corporate merpx:rs and reorganization in bankruptcy. 

• 

/ 

AVAII^ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANv' TESTS : ' 

^ . ^ ' ■ . . * ■ 

ERJC + ^ .iki- 


/ , - ■ 

Titl0 ♦ PROFIT/ibliL USh; OF GHhiDlT^IN Si^LLING AND GOLLECjHNG- 


Author All:/n X* . Schiffor . . ~-~ Pats Pub. 1962 

Publi9h0r Fairchild FublicAtionoy Inc»; 7 ^ast 12 Street^ New York» NY 10003 

T«aohtr or Student Material ooth Coat i>7'»95 Length 29 0 pages 

Grade L«vel pollc4iat»-7''Adul t: SuggeateW'-Time of Uae • 


OBJECTIVES : 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Hevic^ws pi-f^i^'CHl .-nethods fgr'^aiing with customers 

through sales and cr^;dit departnents. J"' Discusses the methodis for selling on credit 
and collectinij the bai.inccG du'^-. Includes charts, tabulations and sample C3:edit 

fOlTTlo. ' / ^ ' 


AVAI/MBLE --INSTFUCTORJfATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title . ru^TAlL C'ritiLl'i' v'^uliLn'.'jLN'iJi l.o 


Author Clyde W« rhelpo [ ^ oAte Pub. 19^ 

Pub ItBher National iiL'tail Creaitr ASi^ociationi St, Louis» MO ' 

T0aoh0<r Student Material Student Coet^ Length .375 P^ges 

Grade Level Secondary/Collef,iate Suggee ted - Time of Uae 1 sem> 

OBJECTIVES : 'lo praparo thcc^xdit nan foil further study in tne principles and 
practices of retail credit. 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ^n anaJyL.is of. the credit cycle organized under the three 

logical phacer, of .jecnr^inf, ( b) x:ontrc)lling and (c) collecting the account. 
The method Uocd is the functional approa'jh. It not only explainS'-the "what" and 
"hov" bT>4- the ,**whv'* of nanafe;m'Jr.t of credit sales o 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 
# 

Er|c -12- 


Authoi^ Will:...:-, l^o Joh.r:\30!) an^l H» L«^Hupport 


7 7— ; - 

:in^l H, L.'^Hupport . pat^. Pub. 1966 •/ 


Pub liaher Voo • tion a.' :u rr i C Klum L'c-vt/loi Tiunt and Resenrch Center, Natchitoches, 
Teaoher or' Student Material Jluuent_ Coat L^ff th 95 pages 


toher or* Student Matej 
Grade Leva I ' Aeiult Suggested Time of Uae 1 sepi* 


OBJECTIVrs : Tq i:,huw the re'coL^oity tor sal'iLimariship training in banking, to 
acquaint p-^niC^ii/ 1 witi;. Ih^.^ ooi^icei^ Ihey hrive to offer,' and to guid9^ the employees 
in f orTiulatinr, p-'rtho : o' .{p;-'Vxlin ' to t^uyifif^ motives. 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Thir doo^* crbnl.^ias information on developing the salBS 

personc y, '..oo ti cubio fr: , xnc. n.inuIj^r.K different types of customers related 
to th*- bank-^n'^ fit;! i. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title 


Author ' Date Pub.^ 

Publiehu L-'rd> ' -o- . >.:•.[ j::,; :-'ovies, In^>; ^^J Wo.- t ?1 Street, New York, NY 1002 3 

Teaoher or Student Hater'cil xcn -r Coat ^ Length 12 minutes 

Grade Leva I S'---); •: ■\y/'>oJ in;;.'a-:'7'<.m;lt Suggested Time of Uae 


b f^ARY DESCR IPTION : ;. -olor -u/.- thdt cJe^ ons t ra te.s what a share of stock 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOF ^:T::FIAL ANP TESTS: m te:. cherts ^ide ar\d poster are, 
-^^.y^ailablo to ■j..-:^ : 11.- • - • :'.] ■. 


Title THE STCCK AND BuND oUolNEoS, WHAT rJVb'RYQNcj SHOULD KNOW AbOUT IT ' 

Author \ ' ^ - ^^^^ ^^'-^-^ 

Merrill Lynch, Fi'.rce, Ycnnor % Urni th, •Inc. 
^ Publisher 70 ?ine Strrit:i, Wow Tone, NY' 10^03 


r^aah^r Student Material otudunt Coa^^^^ve^ Length '^0 pagqs 

Grade Leve I Seccndpy/GolloKiatc/Adult. Suggested Time of Vae ^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


St/Attpjl/fr DES^CRIPTIOtl : Leiines ^itocks and • bona^, i tolls hou to buy thum, how a 
stock* exchange operates and the role of a OTOker. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ ^ 


Title 


10 KLYS TC OA^IG CREDITS AND GOLIii:GTIONS 


Author 


Date PuV. 196^ 


Pub lieher Dun ii Brcx-lstnjot,' Inc. , 99 Ghurch StT>-^>t, (.ew Yorlc, NY 

Teacher" or Student Materia I Student Coat ^l^L'j Leng th ^1 pages 

Grade Level Idult Suggested Time of Use 


OBJECTIVES : To d^scriu^ wlv^ t fOi::\ into a Dun & i^radstruet report and rating for 
maximum Uoe of the service. 


SUMMARJ DESCRIPTION : lacludj3 1'. keyc; tivnt are actually the fundamental or 
basic instructions fiven to their' reporters* ovi.c'; key is' a fundamental element in 
credit and collection wO'-k. Alnost any credit uroblei- ha., .^t its core 'ov/nership, 
operations, payments, o*- colI(;ctlon'.^* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


Titl0 ^ UNDhJHSTmNDING FINANCL\L STmTEKilKTC 


Author John I'..ver ^ \ Date Pub. 196^ 

Publisher N^w American Librarry, I HA /.vjrr.e of tne Americas, New York. NY 

. i _ — ^ , i.,....,.^ 


Teaoher or Student - Hfit^Tial vjtu(icnt Coet 4>lp-^; Length 206 pages 
Crcrc^tf I ' SeccnG.^^iy/Coile^^iaUy.vcmlt Suggested Time of Uae ' 


OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARY DEStR IPTION : Proviunrj tr.e necusGary knov;led^X' of the form, content, 

nature and use of financl-ii :ru. tef?., nt i , the accounlin^^ proce.ss vdthout 

requiring th::^ jstudeiit to Jea.ri'i Lhe technique.^ of keeping; the accounting records. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


USING Ci^LP. i::TiL^UC;n.K^lY 


Author 


Williar: J* Chu^nOj 


National P'ou;.a:itiori foe Gonsurrer Cx'octit 


i , ,< . , //a.-.hin^ton, LC 


Coet 


Date Pub. I963 


Leng th 5^ ipa^s 


r«aoh«r or Student Materia I Student 

Grade Level SeconM:^^/ Suggested Time of Uae 1 s em. 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTIOft : '//rlttrr: ;or; ;/oun;; people wno in the years ahead will 
accept rc:::pon^.ibillly i or y<j,":i] j Inco.-.j .ina it:^ 'iXpendi r^ure ami who will be the 
u399rc-> of Q^isU7er area:-,, 11 .:noiJa p^"Ov<j ^ielpTul to tho:;c v;;io today a)udget and 
plan to rr.ake fcxriily incor'' .7:ee Lh. ir parLiculr:.r ouli^^ et. 


Q AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC 


Titl0 


WOMEN AND- RETAIL CRELIT 


Author ^ ■ • Date Pub. 

J. C« Penney Co., Inc^, E'ducational 6c ConsuTiior Kelations Dept» 

PubliBher 1301 Avenue of tTie Americas^ New York^ m 10019 

^ ' Packet of 

Teacher or Student Material l'o:i>cher Coat Free Length materials 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Collagiaie/Adult Suggeet'ed Time of Use 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION : issuus, backpi'ound Inrormation, laws, etc., on retail 
credit for women. ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTPUCTOP MATERIAL AND TESTS^ Cassette, visuals and suimnary 
sheets. . 


Title ^ YOU AND THa INVh^STMENT WOKLl^ 

Author Date Pub. 

New York Stock Lxchan^-.e 


Pub lieher Manager School and Golloge Relations, 11 Wall Street^ New Yorkj NY lOO Oj 

Teaaher or Student Material q ludont Coet Leng th 32 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collt^(^1.ito/Mdult Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVE 


c 


SUMMARY DESCFIPTION : Describes how investing promote.^ economic growth, how 
stocks and bonds are bought and sold, the structun^, history and function of the 
American Corporation and the New York Stock Exchange. 


AVAILABLE INSTPUCTOP MATERIAL AND TESTS: 'Portfolio of Teaching Ajids" 
sc^t automatically with orrjM':; for 2C or moiT; copiu':'. 

ERIC ' 


FLORISTRY 


04o05 00 00- 


Organized subject matter and learning experiences 
related to a variety of sales and sales-supportln 
tasks performed by distributive employees dnd 
management personnel in retail and wholesale es- 
tablishments engaged in selling floral arrange- 
ments, cut flowers, growing plants, artificial 
plants, and related items for ornamental useo 



Authdr 


FLOfilSTRY t-ItiriGHANDISING aND SERVICi-.S 


M \ Date Pub. 195^ 

Instructional Materials Services '' ~ 

Publiahtr Division of Extensioii^ The Univt^rsity of Texas» Austin, T X 7S7I2 

,T 

Tedkoher or S^u<^nt Material Stuucn't Cost 4>3>^0 Length 96 pages 

'^rade Level Secondary ^ •^ugg^^aj^ecf Time of Uee 1 ^ sem'» 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Information for the retail florist trainee, covering all 
aspects of buying, selling, r.urchandising, displt^y, services, care of flowers and 
plants, designing, constructing; arrangements, and^ preparation of customer orders. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS^: Answer Book ($2.50) 


Title THE ^^JRSt;RY BUSINESS 


Author Thomas F. Gannon ^ Date Pub. 1966 

Small Business Administration ^ 
Publieher U« S. Govermnent Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Length 6 pages 

Grade Level Adult ^ Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : i^iLli o^xc^phy intended prir arily for the small nursery 
proprietor, the wholesajor or retailer with manifold problems to solve on plant 
propagation, i^ources of' supply ,. care , marketing, and other questions of plant 
growing or merchandii.in^.. 

T ' ) . ■ - 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


er|c 


fi t if THE YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE 


Author U> Department of Agriculture ^ Date Pub. 195^ 

U. S# GoveiTjrent Printlrg Office ^""^ 
Publi^h^r Superintendent of DocvurentSy Washin^tont DC 20^02 

TeaohBT or StudBnt MaUarial Student Coat $1>75 Length 506 pages 


9 _ 

Grad0 L€V0l Adult SuggeeTtd Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES : To help the fanner attain an efficient opera tiono 


SUhntARY DESCRIPTIOK : A handbook for farmerso Explains to the farmer laws of 
intrastate trade, marketing, central markets, food Jtetailers, transportation, and 
pricing. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ 


\ 


ERLC 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
04.06 00 00 


Organized subject matter and learning experiences 
related to a variety of sfiles and saies-Gupporting 
tasks pecformea by distributive employees and man- 
a.'-^ment personnel in establishments primarily 
en'^aged in selling food fov home preparation and 
constLTiption , or selling a general or commodity line 
o*f food products at wholesale. ' 


Title 


ACCii^FTANCfi OF liu.^ FOOD PhODbC'iS bY 5UlrhI<^UiHKil;TS 


Author Neil^H* bonUm, Jr» _^ Date Pub. 1968 

Publiaher Falrchild hib] iCritions , inc, 7 ^<i^^t 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 


Teaoher or Student Material IJtudent Coat »3>P0 Length 2k<!> pa^'s 

Grade' Level Secondary/Coile^^'iate/Aault Suggested Time of U&e 1 month 
OBJECT JFf5; 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : n Gun'miry of new food products and their acceptance by 
supermarkets, Include,d are: tne introductory process, ree^earch design and ^ 
actual cases within the industry fror, chains sucn as a ^ Grand Union, etc# 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title hAGCING 


Author Date Pub. 

Thon.psor»-Kitcnfc 1] 6c iviti^ociuvez 


Pub lieher 299^ Giranu. iew ^vunue, N>t>, Roberts buildirij^, Atlanta, Ga 303Q5 

nuaiscan 

Teaaher or Student Materia I student Coetj^^^o_C/j_ Length 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Collcf i.ite/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : iechr^ic^uo-. of proper t^a^^in^ 


'^^TLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC 



Author Judith E, Edison and Kennet h H, Mills " Oat& Pub. 1969 


Pub Usher SQUth-Wt.-stern rublir.hin^^ Co>, 3101 Madison 'Koad, Cincinnati » O H 4322? 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet^ Length I36 pages * 

Grade Leve I Suggested Time of Uae 1 sein» 

OBJECTIVES : ^ \ * 


SUMMARY DESCBIPTION : bc^i^ned to teach personnel the efficient use of the cash 

re^^iste. and the iriportance of developing a favorable store image in the minds of 
custcn^.ers. The textual iTu^terial dii:cusses Lhe role of the checker-cashier in the 
sell -service store. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AfiD TESTS: Teacher's Kanual 


Title THE GHECKCUT ZVril. 


Author _\ \ ^ Date Pub. 

Th om ps o ! » - X i t c he 1 1 c^/ i\L-;cociates 
Pub lieher ^yjt^ <^r-. :view iiven^e, i^«E«, Roberts Building, Atlanta^ GA 3Q3Q3 

' ' Filrnstrip ^'lOO. 00/>\udiscan 
Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coet iiCO.OO Length 

■ =1 

Grade Leve I Secor>dary/c:ollc\[:iate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae_^ 

OB FCTIVES: 

i 

r 


1^ * 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Proper handliub of merchandi'oc , money and customers. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


0 


Title CHitKOUT MANAG 


L^QUT MANAG^f^E??y 


Author r Edward M> Harwell . Date Pub. I963 

Publieher Chain Stoi-e fubllshlng Corp»^ 2 Park Avenuej New York, NY 10016 


Teaaher or Student Material Student Coat ^ $9»75 Length 270 pages 

Grade ^ue I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggeated Tvme of Uae 1 -se m» 

OBJECTIVES:. ' . ' • 


SUMMARY DESCF IPTION : Shows the store operator how to separate the checkout 
from traditional retail thinking. Designed to help reduce operating costs and 
iir.prove customer service through 1 

!• U^ing- the right amount of thq' best eqjaipmenti^for operation. 

2. Using the best methods of operating equipment. 

3» -Cmproving employee morale, accuracy and productivity. 

k^ Improving techniques of training, scheduling and supervising" employees. 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: . 


Title THE CONVENIENCE FX}OD STORE 


Author^ , : : ^ Oate Pub. 1970 

The Quaker Oats Company 

Pub lie he r Customer Frogramsi Merchandise Mart^ ChicagO| IL 6063^ 

' $5.95 1 Set includes 

Teacher or Student Haterial Student Coat per set 'Leng th ^0-^70 pages per 

unit 

Grade Leve I Secondary/CoUe^iate/Adult Sugge a ted Time 'of Uae 1 month 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Several units to help reader learn about the food store, 
duties, management, etc. 


^"AILABLE INSTRUCTOR HATERIAL AND TESTS: Self test at the end of each unit. 


Title. m GCLJf[Tii;SY CLh'RK 


Authoi^^ 2 ^ ^ - ' Date Pufc/ ' 

Thompson-Kitc'hull & .aooociates ^ • .. • 

PwbZtahar 2996 Grandvlcw /wenuei .N»h:,| Hoberts buildine;» Atlanta, 'GA 3P305 

• ' ~ Filmstrip 4ilOO«00/Audiscan 
Teacher or Student Material s" Student Cost 4>^00. 00 L^eng th ^ 

Grade^ Level Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Dae " 

OBJECTIVES: ' . t ' 

* I ' 

SVMMARI DESCRIPTION : Duties of the courtesy clerk and proper bagging techniques. 


AVAILABLE MSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS'. 


Txtte GUSTOF^R RELATIONS 


Author \ . ' * Date Pub. 

ThompsonTKitchell & Associates 


Pub Ixehen 2996 Grandview nvt^nue^ N>E» , "Roberts ijuildin^;^ Atlan-ta, GA 30305 

7 ^ Filtetrip iiilOO.OO/Audiscan 
T^aaher or Student Materia I Student CoBt ^\00.00 Lengthj^ 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Colle[-;iatG/>^dult SiXgjgested Time of Uae^ 

* * ■ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMAR7 DESCRIPTION : Discv/ses employees attitude in dealing w^th customers. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Htl% GUSTOKl^H Sh RVICii;? THE HOAD TO Giir;/.Ti::H VROmS . 

•"■ ■ ■ ; T- 


Author . Lloyg W. Ko.:cley . . > Dat& Vuh< ^972 

PublvBher Ghai^ Store Fub^lshi>i,r; Corp* » 2 Park /vvenue, New York, NY i00l6 


,Teaoh0T or Student Matei^ia^ Siudent Coat $1^00 Length 320 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Goll-e^iate/Mdult Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem. 

OBJECTIVESt^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPT ion : ny rollowiri(', a c:rjmprehcn3ive prorram maximizing the 
potential of rciisto.Tior ^ti/*vice, tnu otudent can hcly to jet dp a store personality 
that will set it apart fi-Of it.'.* coi.petitors and win the repeat business of cus- 
tomers so vital to a ::tore's future growth. Inciu&o sur.^estio nfi^ ^e lating to 
every ^rea of superniarket opoxations snov/in^, now to achieve totaJL customer - 


satisfaction. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND. TESTS: 


Title ' THE DARLJIJGS: T?jil KYSTlG^Uh] OF IHrJ 5IIPi::iif'jlRKii;i' 


Author Robert F. Cnl^holr^ Date Pub. 197Q^ 

— ■ 

Pub tiaher . Chain S to rubliV.hing "Corp. , 2 Fail: y^venue, i\tjw York, NY 1QQ16 

. ' v.- ■ - 

Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coet 4^tO«OQ Length 204 'pages 

Gra^a L«V0 1 ^3ecohdary/Colle^-;iate /Adult Suggested Time df Uae 1 sem. 

OBJECTIVES: ' ' f ' 


■I 


SUMMARY DESCRIPmON : The Darliri/;£ refers to the r>bject of every marketing man's 
affection — the "ay^age houo-jv/ii e.** This book sets ouo to shatter some of tht; time- 
honored^ myths surwunding the 'techniques of m<irke tinf: to housewives. It deals with 
boycotts, games and £:irr,::icks, buying and bureaucracy, brand burglary, profit margins, 
store locations, an*:: private labels* lt°s an instructive book for the student of 
marketing ith^t does- not want to go out into the field ^surroundud ty the old myths 
and misinterpretati&ni. thai right hurting some re^ailero today. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS^ 

ERIC . , -153- 


9 

r 

Titl0 ' FOCUS CN THK FXJQD Fj\RKETSi TRADING STAMPS AND YQU 

Author ^ QdiTlton ^^^^6^}^ ~^?^'' Date Pub. 1966 

Food Marketing Information for Consumers — - . • 
Publi0h€r Cornell Uiiiversityr Unrren Hall» Ithaca^ ^ 

T0aoh0r or StMdent Material Student Cqet Free Length ^ pages , 

'Grade fpSvel - Secondary- Suggeeted Time of Uae 1 sem. ^ 

'1 * " - 

pBJECTIVES: . :^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOn : Contains basic questions ^nd answers pertaining to 
trading stampso F'or example i What are they? Do they affect prices? How much 
are trading stamps worth? . . 


AVAILABLE JNSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
Title FOOD MAHKhTING A DISTRIBUTION 


Author Charles A. Mallowe and Daniel J. McLau^lin^ Jr. Date Pub. 1971 


Publieher Chain Store Publishing Corp., 2 Park AvenueT'^'Wew York. NY 10016 

~ Papei>* ^3 . 50/Cloth 

Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coat $12^30 -Length 391 pages 


Grade Level. Collegiate/Adult Suggested Tiirre^ erf- tiee , 1 sem. 

OBJECTIVEJ 


SUMMARY DESVRIPTIOK : Cont;iTns ^1 articles which reflect tne best thinking of 
the industry'^a leading apokesir.en on such subjects ai:i n\o.nuf acturingV distribuljion, 
market research and marketing strategies, pricing and pix>motions, and private^ 
brands, etc. ^ k ' 


^ "Q'LABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


-A 

Titla KUQb SlOrtx. HOUSh;Kiiiii:PI.\'G ■ ' 


-T" 


Author ^ [ Date Pub. 1955 

■ Ins true t.ional Mator^(.l:-5 Services '> 
Publidher Division of i^xten^sion, The 'Jniverriity of Tex:is» ^ ustin, TX 7b712 

- • i« ^ 

Teaoher or Student Material Studont Coat Length 25 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collcri>ite/^\dult Sugge&ted Time of Uee \ 
OBJECTIVES: ' ' ' 


> 


.SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The organisation of housekeeping duties is followed ]/y 
a look at various housekeeping equipment, and the nature of exterior as well as 
i'hterior housekeeping. In the urea of interior housekeeping, which is giv^n the 
greatest^empl^sis, ,the Individual areas of floors, lighting, walls and ceilings, 
cleansing pf glass surfnce:^, checkstand upkeep, hiousekeepin^ of the back room or 
ware-room, and the idea of a store personality rating chart aree^amined. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title ' FOOD STOfeS 

~Z ~^ — ' : ^ — :~ 

Author . liJdward L» Ghristensonn • ' ^ Date Pub ^ I966 

Small Business Administration 

^Publieher Uo So Government Printi ng Office^, Washington^ DC 20402 

"~ ^ ' ^ - - ■ ■ i) ■ _ 

Teaoher or Student Materia I Student Coat Free Leng th 6 pages 

i 

Grade Level Adult- Suggea ted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ijibliorrapny lists U. S. Government and nongovernment 
publications that shoi.ld assist pro.ispective and current owners of business to 
plan, organize, direct, coordinate -inl- control their foodctore businesses. ^ 


< 


^ VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: - ^/^ 


Title FX)ODSTORE ORGANIZATION - "Part I 


Author ■ ^ ; Date Pub. 1956 

Instructional Materlfls Services 
Publiahei' Division of Extension, The University of Texas, Austin, T X 78712 

Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coet Leng.th SO paggs 

live id -hour 

Grade bevel Secondary/Collegia te/Adult - Suggeeted Time of Ua& sessio ns 

sOBJBCTIVBS: To neat the need for training in all fields of distribution and to 
provide the needed ef f iclentijrethods of management iT.ade necessary by, the competi- 
tion between foods tores today. 


SUMMARY, DESCRIPTION: Suggestions to the instructor are followed by an analysis 
of store personality t the concepts of modernization and departmentalized self -service, 
practical layout planning, cMid^ good housekeeping and Its relation to successful 
business managemento 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title FX)CDSTORE OPERATING PROCEDURES - Part 11 


Author Date Pub. 


Instructional Materials Services 0 
Publieher Division of Extension, The University of Texas, Austin, TX 78712 ' 

Teaoher or Student Materia I 'student, Coet Length 60 pages 

) ^ ^ five 2-hour 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Sugg^ea ted Time of Uae fiessions 

OBJECTIVES : To meet the need for training in all fields' of distribution and to 
provide the needed efficient methods of management made necessary by the^ competi- / 
tion between foodstores. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The nature of profits and n^cordkeeping are accompanied 
by a^ examination of the credit practices cf grocers, grocery advertising, and 
expense control. An inserted pamphlet, "Ea^ Steps to Better Ads," oescribes the 
mechanics of retail grocery advertising. r^" 


^^^^LABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC ' .156- 


Ti 1 10 GROCERY KiiiRCH.ANDISING 


Author ■ t)at0 Pub. 1935 

Instructional Materials Services 
Pub ItBher Division of lijxtenslony The University of Texasy Austin, TX 


T0aoh0r or Student Material Student Coat Free Length 41 pages 


0 


Grade Leve I Secondary/CollGgiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES : To give a complete explanation of the objectives, the policies, 
functions and the personal qualities necessary to merchandisingo 


SVMMARl DESCRIPTIOn : Discusser self-service store, nutrition, food preservation, 

commercially canned foods, layout and equipment, proper stock arrangement, display, 
merchandising dairy products, handling miscellaneous, food and merchandising principlesc 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titl0 GROCERY WORK KETHODS 


Author Date Pub. 


. ' ^ . ' Thompson-Mtchell Sc Associates [ ^ 

Publieher 2996 Graniview Avenue, N\E,, .Roberts building, Atlanta, GA 303Q5 

[ ; Kilmstrip $1UU. OO/Audlscan • 
Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coe t $10Q«QO Length 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Collc^iate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMA^RI DESCRIPTION : Described iTiethods of handling grocery items and other 
work activities of a grocf^ry department. 


^"MLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL 'aND TESTS: 


Author WillLiri C. riayriu:'> Date Pub. I968 

PubliBher 1315 Si xtt.-o: th Stivt^t, :J>W>^ W.iohirujhont , IjC 20036 

Teacher or Student Material leacr.er , Coet ^^l^.^'^ Length 32 p ages - 


Grade Level GQl3:;^iate/Mdu] t Suggested Time of Uae 1 se m» 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ' . . 


SUMMARJ DESCRIPTION : Province (naidance fo^:- ino^e junior colleges presently 
involved in the d9ve]o]v-ent wi occL:p.^.tional uauC'-.tion curriculur.So 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title INSTRUGTIO::.^ GU^'LlNb ON VKAT DEPait^i:- n^NT :'.AHAGti.[<ENl' ' 

Author ^ Date Pub. 

Nationa.l /\^;::ociatiori of He tall Grocers . 
Publieher 3^0 Nortn Kir.hi^^cLn AveniAu^ Ghlcar,Q> IL 

Teaoher or Student Material Teacher Coat Length 22 pages 

Grade Level Gollc,':i.atc/Adult Suggested Time of Ude_ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : a funeral s'^ction on variou.. ^ri'.r^^es of management of ■ 
meat departments is oiieii:^;, a^on^ wi.th raterial on sUleo uuildin^' and displays, 
self-Gervicc meat de^-xr ent.r- , u.:i:i-:>ome dii^c-Jocio:; of special productt^. 


t^^ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titl0 THE KODt^R:^' >'OLLST0RE 


4 


Author \ Date Pub. 1955 

Instructional F::<-terials Services 
PublvBher Division of h;xtcnsion» The University of l'exas» /lustin, TX ^^8712 


Teacher or Student M.aterial Student Coet Length 25 pa^es 

^rade Leve I Secondary/Collef iate/ndult Suggested Time of Uae ^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ixjscriptions of fronUil foodstore arrangement, lighting 
and flooring, wall and ceiling decor, arrangeruent of i'oods and general layout, 
alon^ with the revision (periodically) of such layout desi^^n. There is a discus- 
sion of heating and venti] ^^.ting j L:^oreG in addition to ^;cnciral problems of 
parking and modernization. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title MODERN SUPr^dryvflKiiT OFli.xt.vllON ^ \ 

Author Edward a. jjrand , ^ Date Pub. 196b 

Pub Usher FairchilH rublicailon^, Inc>, 7 East 12 Strc'ot, New York, NY 10003 

Teaoher or Student Materia I hpth Coat 4^13*00 Length 26'6 pages 

Grade Leve I Sccondary/c^)l le,oiate//ujult Suggested . Time of Uae 1 ^eni« 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : In the gru rapid growth process of this industry, 
efficient organization an i well-cho::en tccnniques of operation have been instru- 
mental in every succeco; from small operation lo lar//K~ t chain. This book covers 
the current scene and explores all phases of food rctailin^^> Concerned with are 
people in the industi-y and the |;unctioni> each depirtrenl in the store performs. 
Includes principles cf pricin: , advertising techniiues, display, ordering, re- 
ceiving, stocking procodur'^s .ir.fj sor/icing the custo.T:er. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titl0 AN OPEflATIONS MANUAL FOR THE MODERN PRODUCE DEPARTMENT 


Author^ ^ Date Pub. 1962 

PubliB h0r Super Market Institute^ 200 East Ontario Streetf Chlcago» IL 6 06II 

TeaohBT or Student Material Student Coet l^eng th 93 pages ^ 

Grade Leve I ^ Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggeeted Time of ..-tfae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMHAFT DBSCF IPTION : Produce offers the biggest challenge to a supermarket 
operator to-set standards by which the entire store will be judge'd favorably by 
every homemaker who enters. This handbook discusses challenges and opportunities 
and defines the average performance that must be exceeded for outstanding proflt- 
ablllty* It presents^ In handy reference fonuf the tools needed for a better- 
than-average produce operation. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti t le PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT A TRAINING [ 

Author Edward M* Harwell \ Date Pub, j 1969 

Publieher Chain Store Publishing Corp»» 2 Park Avenue^ New York^ NY lOOlfr^ 
Teaaher or Student Material ^Student Coet ^12.^0 Length 416 pages 
Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggeeted Time Uae 1 sem# 
OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Dispels the myth that high personnel turnover is a 
necessary supermarket evil and tells how this money^wasting syndrome can be 
dramatically curbed© Other chapters focus on reclnJiltlngf tralnlngf motlvatlngf 
evaluating performancet goal setting, customer relations, wage and salary aximln- 
Istratlon and union relations. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title PRICE MARKING 


Author ^ Data Puh. 

Thompson-Mitchell & Associates 

Publieher 2996 Grandvlew Avenue» N.E^^ Roberts Bulldlng» Atlanta^ GA 30305 

- ^ Fll^strlp $100.00/Audiscan 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $lO0j»OO Length 

Grade Level Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Describes method of price marking to obtain more effl- r 
ciency and fewer mistakes* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


T.itle PRINCIPLES OF FOOD MERCHANDISING 

Author Theodore W* Leed and Gene A» German Date Pub. 1973 

Publieher Chain Store Publishing Corp#» 2 Park Avenue^ New Yorkf NY 10016 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $12*00 Length 384 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 1 semo 
OBJECTIVES:^ 


1 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: A basic foundation on the principles of food merchandising. 
Including 'groundwork Information on the background of food merchandising and what 
made It what It Is today, buying, pricing, advertising and promotions, display, 
store layout, profit planning and control, merchandising in the future in the light 
of the consumerism movements, and the government regulations that affect or will 
affect food merohandising. ^. Designed for the student of retail food merchandising, 
^It was written to fill the gap between the classroom and the stores 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: , ^ 


-161- 


Titl0 PRQDUGli; H.iMDLi:;G^ 


Author ^ Date Pub. 

Tho:npson-ratc';ie]l if nocociates ^ 
Pub lieher 2996 Grandview /ivenue, K.bl., Hober^ij puildin^^, atlanta, GA 3 0305 

Filmstrip ;j>100, OO/Audlscan 
Teaoher or Student Materia I Student Coep ^100*00 Lena th 

Grade leve I Secondary/Golle^dctte/Aault Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Descrioes proper no Lhod^ of h.indling produce. 



AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title PRCDUCbJ I'i:hGH AN LIS ING 


Author ^ Date Pub. 

ThompGon-Kitchell ^ ASGociateG 
Pub lieher 2996 Granciview Avenue ^ Nt}i;«7^RQ^^^^ buildini^, Atlanta^ G/\ 30305 

Films trip $100, OO/Audlecan 

Teaoher or Student Material Student ^gt '.plOO. 00 Leng th 

G}^ade Leve I Sec'jnd-..ry/CQ3 Ic^latcV^^dult Suggested Time of U8e_ 

OBJECTIVES : \ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : L^eocribos ^nc Lhods of murcnandising' produce for best 
results. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


TitlB 


PRODUCijJ Mb'ftCH/vNDISING 


Author ■ Date Puh. I955 

Instructional Materials Services ' , 
Publieh^r^ DiviQj.Q/i of Extension^ The University of Texas» Austin^ TX 78712 


T0aoheT or Student Materia I Student Co a ^ Free Length 75 pages 


Grade LbvbI Secondary/Collegia te/Adult SuggeetedTime of Uae k weeks 
OBJECTIVES : To develop an appreciation for proper handling of vegetables. 

• /• 


SVMMARJ DESCPIPTIOK: How to prepare, care,/ display, and sell each individual 
item, if excessive losses ;T,nd dissatisfied customers are to be avoided.' hiach 
study on vegetables or fruit.s is^ prefaced by a doGla'ration of the subject, 

-references and questions, care, quality and food values are diicu^sed* 


AVAILABLE INSTFUCJOF MA Tf -RIAL AND TESTS: Study questions ^and problemSi 


THE QU/VKh'H OaTS COKPANY'S Sh'LF SlUDY ' • 
Title .'.^^ ' PRQGRAK IN m!.TAlL reODSTGRE QFiiiRATlQNS ^ 


Author^ _J Oate Pub. ^ 1965v 

The Quaker Catii Gomp^.ny 

Publisher Customer PrOfTams, Merchandise Mart, Chicapo, IL 6Q654 

'^^•95 per approx. 30 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet set Length pages in 

each unit 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colle.ciate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : /ihirtecn self -study units coverin^^ the grocery industry; 
past, present and future. ^ ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Self U'sts at the end of each unit 

ERIC -163- 


Title 


Author Lendal -Kotschevar' ^ ^ Pa ts Fub . l\96l 

PubliBher John Wiley (;:• Sons, 6O5 Thlnd. Avcnue» New York, NY ' 

Teaaher or Student Material Both Coat Length 61 9' pages 

Grade Leve I Secondar^/Collo^late/Adul- Suggested Time of Ua.e 

OBJECTIVES: ' . . * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ,\ cor'^plet'.^ sunrnary of all the information needed by the 
quantity food buyer, thi^ har/jbook cioscribos import^xnt considerations in purchasing; 
lists grades of fooa and xhe corresponding factor:: that dotextiine them. Points out 
waste factors in ti'ie preparettion" of m..ny fboa:^. Ihc entire range of foods purchased 
by quantity buyers i:i cove re a in thf^ book, nli'^o cor La ins a chapter on alcoholic 
beverages. ' . - 

AVAILABLE INS'TRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 3ELF.-3TULY PRCGxi-u-. IN GHQChiRY [{E.^.DciUHhlc:rtS /vKD W/vREHOUSIBMDPhlR/iTIONS 

Author f ' -Date Pub. 196b 

r The Quaker Gu. 'cg Co?ipany ^ 

Publisher Gutstoir.er Prorrarrii:, Kerchimdist? l-.art, Ghicarjo, 3^L 6063^ 

1 set (3 units) 4>^o95/ t^ach uni 
Teaoher or Student Material Student^ Coat •'<^5 Length 30^35 pages' 

( X each unit 
Grade Leve I 3econu.try/Golle'd.'i.Uj//vdult Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES : • 


SUMHARI DESCRIPTION : ^r^onitt. ir,...kc up I cet 01 F.,Ateuiiils cc^vjring the irea of 
warehouse operationa for .jrocery produ(;t.;. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


1 ^ 1 

TiA SHOPLIFllKG ^ 


Author ^ ^ Date Tub. ^ 

Thompson-Mitchell & Associstios 
Puhliaher 2996 Grandview Avenue, N.h]>J Roberts Huilding, Atlanta, GA _3Q_3Q5 

• • Filmstrip $100. OOTAudiscan 
Teacher or ^Student Material Student ^ Coa t $100.00 Le^th^ 


Grade Leve I Secondary/ColleKiato/A^ult Suggested Time of Uae 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOH : Freventin^^ loss ^fc it: it happens in the supermarket. 
AVAIL/bLE instructor material and TESTS: 


Ti t le STOCKING, T'LaRKING & DISPLAYING FQh FOOD STOlihiS 


Author - Date Tub. I966 

Instructional Materials Ser-vices 

FuhliehsT Division hixtension. The University of Texas, Austin, TX 7871^ 

' — ■ ■ r— ^ ^ — 

Teaoher or Student Ma-terial Student Coat ' Length] books 


Grade Level . Secondxtry Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem. 

OBJECTIVES: 


If 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Describes correct stockinc, marking and displaying 
procedure's in order to produce nore profits for food stores. 

I 


^AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERLC ' .165-;' 


Ti 1 10 SUPERMARKET ARTICLES OF 1969 


Author ■ ^ Dats Puh 1^70 

Publisher Super Market Institute > 200 East Ontario Street » GhlcagOi IL 6O6II 


Teacher or Student Materia I Both Caet $3*00 Length * 70' l>age6 

Grade L»vel_. Golleglaite Suggested Time of Uae ^ 

To guide supermarket operators, their suppliers, and o'ther students 
the supermarket Industry to recently published articles about many phases of 
the Industry. 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTJOn : Lists over 65O single articles and series of articles 
published In 1 969 In 2? periodicals. Including food retailing, gq^neral business 
and marketing, and SMI*s own publications. The articles listed were selected for 
.their comprehensiveness, timeliness, and long-term value. The Index groups the 
listings under 73 major subject categories. In addition^ there Is an extensive 
cross-section reference Index, ^he references are in reverse chronological ordori 
ythB most recently published article is mentioned first. Where thie titles do not 
^ seem self-explanatory, there are supplementary descriptions. 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title SUPERMAWCET CHECKER EIUCATION 


Author [ ,^Date Pub. ' 

MEG S^les Education, The National Cash Register Company 
Publieher NCR Education Center - Sugar Camp, Dayton, OH 43479 


Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Length 8 pages 

Grade Level Adult ^ Sugg^eated Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCfTlPTIOfi : The programi (1) provides a low-cost but effective ^ 
checker training program, '(2) cwates a ready supply of well-trained checkers, 
cashiers and potential front-end managers, and (3) removes the bu^ixien on the food 
store operation of employing un-ferained people and then training them on th^ job 
at a great expense not only in terms of time and money, but also in customer 
confidence. * ^ ^ 

AVAILABLE ISSTFUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS:' 

FR?C -166- 


Titl0 ^ ' SOF&RMARKET CHECKER KIT 


Author D ate Pub. I968 

MEG Sales Education 

-t: Publisher '' National Gasji Register Education Center - Su^r Campt Daytont OH 45479 

Teaaher or. Student Material Student Cpet Length 25 V^m^ 

Grade Level , ^ Secondary Suggested Time . of -Uae 

OBJECTIVES: . 


■I 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Course on supermarket checker education vhlok ocrmrm 

both supermarket operation and^the operation of a cash register. 


/ 

AVAILABLE I NSTRUCTOT^MATERI AL AND TESTS: 


yr^tle SUPERMARKET OR FOOD STORE (UNIT)t GROCERY DEPARTMEWT ^ 

y Author Gilbert Ghancey \^ Date Pub. I966 

' Publieher Instructlon^d Materials Library^ University of Kentucky^ Frankfortt KY 

• Teaoher or Studeni Material Student > Coat Length 30 pages 

^ Grade Leve I Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

'^OBJECTIVES: 


J 

, ,. . 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The nature of grocery department organiBation and layout 
Is discussed, as well as the concepts of inyentory, stock, profit margin, product 
, ,art:angenient, custodier awarenessp knowledge of products, sales promotion, and the 
various problems of grocery departments.. 

■A ' 

O AILABLE. ISSTRUCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS- 


Author , ' Pats Pub. 196? 

Publisher University cl' t-io Stale of New York, yQbany/^ 


Teaoher or Student Material dt^vdcnt ^Coat . Length 75 pages 

Grade jLeve I Secor.uHry/Colle- nato//\ciult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: — 

N ' ■ ' . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Topicr. covei^d include food consunption, production^ 
proce :Ging and distribution. Supermarket development, location, layout^ personnel 
are examined; the various departmenv- vdthin a sopermarket are then individually 
examined. Thi^^ io followed by ar analysis of the chQ.GkOUt operation, customer 
services, investment requiremeiiLs and fiscal controls, arnd a look at opportunities 
in the food industry. / _ ^ ^ , ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


V 

r 


Ti 1 10 SDFER:':AHKii:'i - STPa.TiiJGY 


Author hi. OrbQck> 1. /^yg] anu J» Zif • Date Pub. 1971 

PubKaher MacMillan Company, New York, NY [ ] J 

Teaohsr or Student Material , Student Coat < Length 12$ pages 

« 

Grade Level '\ S^^condary ^ Suggested Time of Uae 1 semo 

\ — — • L ' 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ;<ec.veates in the clansrocm conditions similar to those 
that exis"^ in the fo .'3 retail narkfrt. The siiriulatiori-^-ic aimed at facilitating the 
students* underst^indinp. "o Lho coriCcpU; of marketing mix and merchandising strategy. 
It has been developed an:, tor^tcd for use by students in a variet^^^ of introductory 
marketing courser-. " ■ ■ . 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERjC -168- X. 


Titl0 ^ A SYSTEMATIC^GUIDE TO SUPERMAflm^ LOCATION ANALYSIS 


Author Bernard Kand r ' . Date Pub. 1966 

_ — J 

Pub lisher Falrchlld Publications^ Inc., 7 li^ast 12. Street, New Y^rkf NY 10003 


Teacher or Student Material Student ^ Coat $7o95 Length 188 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Colleglate /Adult Suggested Time of Uae_ 

OBJECTIVES: ^ * 


SUMMABY DESCRIPTION : Describes techniques for evaluating the potential- of a 
given area In selecting supermarket sites* Included ^rei methods which use de- 
mography, topography andr^ography to estimate sales volume potential! Case 
histories on seasonal poDulation problems; the impact of population growthf doim- 
town and eubi^rban area studies. 


AVAILABX^ INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title • TODAY*S POOD BROKfiRi VITAL LINK IN TH£ DISTRIBUTION CYCLE 

? 

Author Daniel I. Padberg [ \ _Date Pub, 1971 

s 

Pub lieher Chain Store Publishing Corp»y 2 Park Avenue » New York» NY 10016 


Teacher or Student Materia I Student CoBt \$iOmOO Length 2l6 pages 

0 

Grade Levk I Seoendary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Use 1 8em» 
OBJECTIVES: 


f 

SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Covers structure of the food industry, food broker business 
elements of retail food merchandising, managing the broker business, and the place 
of the food broker in AmericaTr^ociety. It places the broker's function In Its 
proper perspective and concentrates on his, major responsibility — introducing new 
product lines while. Ueveloping existing ones. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TEST^: 


Titlt • TRADING STAMPS AND THEIR IMPACT ON POOD PRICES 


Author • ^ Date Fub. 1956 

U. S. Departmerft of lAgriculture ' " 

PubliBh«r A^lcultiaral Marketing Service, Rgs.&arch Division, W aahington» DC 


Teaoher or Sjtudent ^Material Student Cost $ QO , Length ^ pagae 

te 


4t - ' 

Grade Level /dult Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES. 


f ■ ' ^ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This report Includes the scope of the trading stamp 
induntrv f how trading stamp plans operate, the legal aspects, cost of trading 

sxar?^ 'y and impact on price, volume, and profits o 


Al/AILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


HtlB UNDERSTANDING TODAY'S FOOD WAREHOUSE 


Aj^thor S. 'O. Kaylin ; . Date Pub. 1968 

Pub lie he r Chain Store Publishing Gorp«, 2 Park Avenue, New York, KY ' IOOI6 

Teaaher or Student Material Stiident ^ Coat $11*95 Length %kO pages 

Grade ^vel Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem* 

OBJ'^CTIVES : * . 

/ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : In addition to basic warehouse source information, it 
details a complete, nontechnical approaciy to how a good food distribution center 
functions. Included is practical advice on location, design, materlals^handllng 
systems, and data processing. There are also special sectio^fis on fresh meats, 
produce, fro^ien foods, dairy, and other product categories. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titl0 


VOLUNTARY AND COOPERATIVE POOD CHAINS 


Author Edward L» Chrlstensen Date Fuh. I966 

Small Business Administration 
Pub lie her U* S. Goverrment Printing Office, Washingto n^ D C 20 402 


Teaaher or Student Material St\pent Coet Free Leng th 8 p ages 
Gfade Level ^ Adult Suggee ted Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION.: Both the voluntary and cooperative group chaina attempt 
to operate in a manner and volume that provides an economical and competitive 
wholesale operation. The publications cited are books arid pamphleta issued as 
a public service by Federal agencies. 

1 . ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


" Title WELCOME TO 'THE FOOD .INDUSTRIES 


Author Date Pub. 

Thompson-Mitchell & Associates 


Publieh^^ 2996 Grariview Avenue» N»E.» Robert^ Building, Atlani|af GA 30303 

' ' Films trip |/oO.OO/Audiscan 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet $100>00 Leng th 


Grade Level Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses the food industry in terms of jobs, duties, etc« 


AVAI{,/^LE' INSTRUCThR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


ErJc > -171- 


FOOD SERVICE 
04.07 00 00 


Organized subject matter and learning experiences 
related to the sales and sales-supporting tasks 
performed by distributive employees and management 
personnel in establisfiments serving prepared foods 
and drinks for consumption on their own premises 
or at a place designated by the customer. 



TitU FPOD AND BEVERAGE COST CONTROLS 


Author Bruno Maizel Data Pu.b, 


PubliBher ITT Educational Publishing, ^300 West 62 Street, Indianap olis, I N 46206 

T0aoh0r or Studen.t Materia I Student Coat $6.9k Length 216 pages 

Gradi$ Level Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uae ^ 

OBJECTIVES : To prepare students to understand management's attitude toward cost 
controls through the analysis of every aspect of a food service operation. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Contents Includei facilities claesificationsi. acoountlngi 
food and "beverage controlleri goods sales cor.troli storeroom management and^control) 
inventory, records, and systems; meat Inventoryi purchaslngi receivingi menu costing 
and prlcingi daily production contxblsi ratios in food controli production methods 
and systems^ periodic controls and testsi banquet proceduresi bi^dgetsi tor«ale;-eyen 
point analysis^ ' JtS^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Student's Wo?sitbook U3.26) 
* Teacher's MaAual ($5 .00) 


Title FX30D A ND BEVERAGE PURCHASING ' _A 

> — ^ XT'- 

Author Bruno Walzel Date Pub._ 


PubliBher ir];^Educatlonal Publishing, 4300 West 62 Street, Indianapolis^ IN 46206 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Cost $6>94 Length 256 pa^s 

Grade Leve I Secondary/ColleRlate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

J) 

OBJ ECTIVES : To develop an understanding of the operation and market so the buyer 
can deliver the right merchandise without compromise • S 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Contents include! food and beverage purchaslngi fresh 
fruits and vegetables; processed fruits and vegetables; dairy productsi baiced goods 
and cereal products; fish and shellfish; poultry and eggs; beef and veal; pork 
productsi lamb, mutton© and vari^ity meats; coffee and tea; general groceries; special- 
ty items; convenience foods; winesp beersp spirits; storage facilitiesi receiving 
procedures and controls; storage and -refrigerated storage; records* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR^ MATERIAL AND TESTS : \ Student^s Workbook ($3#26) 
O ^ Teacher's Manual ($5»00) 

ERIC ■ ^ -1''- 


I 


Ti t Is POOD SERVICE 


Author > Melvin S. Hatchett Date F?^fc. I97O 

Instructional Materials Services 
Pubti0h0r Division of Extension, The University of Texas, Austin, TX 78712 


Teacher or Student Material Syident Coet $5*00 ^ength^l^ O pages \ 

Grade Level Secondary Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTiyES : - . V - 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOH : Gives basic entry-level information on walter/waltresa 
training in food service establishrrentsj covers all aspects of front^of-house 
operations, plus some basics on food preparation* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERl^^^AND TESTS: Answer Book ($lo50) 


Title FOOD SERVICE SELLING 


Author \ Date Pub. 1952 

Instructional Materials Services 
Pubtieher Division of Extensfon, The University of^ Texas, Austin, TX 78712 , 

A' ' 

Teacher ot S'^^dent Material Teacher Coat $3>00 Length 56 pages 

Crade Level Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : • ^ * 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Analyzes the food service salesperson's duties in terms 


of the best accepted practices in food service establishments. 


A; 



LE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS': 
' -175- 


TitlA A GUIDE TO BETTER MEAT DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS . . 

Author^ Date Pub. I96O 

Publieher Super Market Institute^ 200 East OntarJio Street^ Ghl cago> XL 606II , 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet Length 63 pagBS 

Crade Level - Secondary/Colleglate Suggeeted Tijne of Use 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: The material Is largely frx)m presentations made by SMI 
':ie:nc^i?s and retail meat experts at regional meetings for managers. Other data 
Ga.jrie ^rom the packers, from special studies conducted by SMIL's Research Division, 
and from the National Livestock and MeAt Board* These pages have been reviewed 
by members of the Meat Productivity Committee; the result is a -comprehensive re- 
view of the essentials of good meat department operation* 

■WAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: \ 


Ti t le INCREASING LODGING REVENUES AND RESTAURANT CHECKS 

Author Bruce H« AxTer Date Pub. 

^ • $ 1 

Publieher ITT Educat i onal Publishing^ 4300 West 62 Street> Indianapolis^ IN 4620 6 
Teaoher or Student- Material S'tudent Coet $1*99 Length 96 pages y 

Grade- Leve I Secondary/Collegia te /Adult Suggeeted Time of L^e 

03-/ECTTVES : • ' ' . ' r 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Emphasis la on methpda that convert all employees ^into * 
sales personnel* Numerous potential sales markets are discussed, including 
opportunities for increased f ood Ihnd , be v^yrage , sales, special pibmotions, selling 
for repeat businessi utiliz|^tion of vacant space for retail sales, concession sales^ 
Prec^nts proven methods for -Gilding checks and revenues 20 to percent higher© 


.A'^AILABLE I N STRUCTOR ^ MA TER I A L AND^ TESTS 


r 


Title 


MENU PLANNING AND FOODS MERCHANDISING 


Author^ Oate Pub. 


Publisher ITT Educational Publishing, 4300 Wes]C £2 Street, IndlaiySp^ls, IN 46206 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $6»43. Length 160 pages 
Grade Level Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem^ 
OBJECTIVES: ^ ) 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Summarizes the principles and practices of merchandising 
the restaurant prodyct to the public by way of the menu. i 


Y 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TE^TS : Teacher^s Manual ($5.00) 


4 


Ti t le K^PLANNING AND OPERATING A Sl)cGESSFUL FOOD SERVICE OPERATION" 

Author tfllllain Kahrl % ^ Date JPub. 4973 

Pub Usher Chain Store Publishing CorjiTTz Park Avenue^ New Yorki NY 10016 
^eaoher or Student Material Stud/fent &0 8t $12. 5^ Length 236 pajes 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collefeiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae -1 se^ 
^ OBJECTIVES: 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A book for practicing and future restaurateurs" that deals 
with their industry today. Offers tips and guidelines for the se^ectign of rea- 
taurapt sites, layout, equipment, automationi mfeiking the mo^t oi manpo|pr, and 
other aspects of back-of-the-houae^perations ^here pr6per planning in all^klnds 
of f^td services can increase productivity ana profits. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERiC ^ -177- 


Title PRACTICAL WINE KNOWLfelDGE 


Author Date Pub. 


Pub lieher J-'TT Educational Publishing, 430Q West 62 Street, Indlanapoll s» IN 4620 6 
Teaoher or Student Material , S^tudent Coet .$1>99 Length 96 pages 

Grade Level SecOrndary/Cplleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

KOF^IECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESQJtlPTION: Presents the essentials of wine knowledge. Matarial has 
been chose;i on a "need -^o know" basis for restaurateurs, emphasizing wine purchasing, 
vine, available in the United States, storage, service, and profitable sales* Enough 
information ^to allow the operator to hold his own with the suppliers, and to allow 
the waiter to tackle, the most pretentious, customer. * 


AVAIl^ABLE. INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Tvtl e ^ jPRQFlTABLE CATERING 


Author ^Bruce H. Axler ' Date Pub, 


'/ 

Publihher ITT Educ^nonal Publishing, ^300 West 62 Street, Indianapolis, IN ^06 
Teaoher or^ Student Material Student Coet $1>99 Length 96 pages 

Grade i^eve I Secondary/Collegia te/Adult ' Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJlCTIVBS: ' ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A manual of off-premises and on-premises catering opera- 
• tions that o^ers new insights and industry- tested comprehensive procedures both 
to the^^experl^airtced operator and to the restaurateur contemplating catering opera- 

;f6^ons^ Disafusses in-plant and in-offioe feeding, coffee sec^ices, catering truck 
aroutes* Traditional catering is 6onsider(^^4n^all its afepects, with special 
emphasis on catering markets for restaurants ahd catering from limited kitchen 
facllitt^ with limited investment. 

^AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC -178-^ 


Title PUT PROFIT ON THE MENU 


Author Leo Dardarlan . " Date Fub. 195? 

Publisher Ahrens PubllshlnJ^ Co., New York, NY / 


Teacher or Student Material Student ' Cost Length 96 p ^ges 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES , * - ' . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Description of the restaurant business.' Summary of how 
to make a profit from this type of establishment. , 

( 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATER^IAL AND TESTS: 


Title RESTAURANT I^.ENU PRICING GHv\RTS 


Author^ D.ate Pub. 

MEG Sale^ Education, The National Cash Re giste]?"' Company 
Publisher NCR Educr t.ioh Center - Su^ar Camp, Dayton, OH 45^79 

Teaoher or Student Materia I Both Co^t $ m^O Length 16 pages 

Grade^ Level Secondar^'yCo] legiate Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : " * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Simplifies price determination considering true food 
costs and management profit, objectives. 


AVAILABLE INS^TRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERiC -179- 


Ti 1 1 0. RESTAURANT TRAINING 


Author _Dat^ Fuh. ;^ ^ 

Thonpson-Mltchell A Associates ' ? 

FublxBh^T 29.96 Grandvlew Avenue, N»E>» Roberts Buildings Atlanta».GA 30305 > 

Each filmstr^p $30.0o7Audiscan 
Teaoher or Student Materia I Student Co at %^q^oqi Complete progrMi- 

; , Filmstrip $240*00/Audiscan $480»00 
Grade^ Level Secondayy/Adultr-^^ Suggested Time of - U^e 

OBJECTIVES : ^ 


SDHHARl DBSCRIPTIOK: Color filmstrips with records or cassettes. Titles 
includei Accidents DonH Happen, It Can Happen Here (food poisoning). The Customer, 
Ladies and Gentlemen in Jf^aiting^ You Gotta Face People,- One for the Money, The 
Counter Code, and Behind the Line» % 


AVAILABLE IfiSTRVCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 



^Title RESTAURANTS AND CATERING, 


Author John tf> Robinson - Date Pub. I965 

Small= Business Administration 
Publisher U> S> Gov>.-nr[^ent Printing Office, Washington, DC 20if02 

Teaaher or Student Material Student Coat Free Length 24 pages 

Grqde Level Adult ■ . Suggeated Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Gives a list of publications which assists in determining 
restaurant operating costs, financial and operating ratios, and net profit position 
relative to the respective .averages of similar establishments in the national and 
local areas • 



AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


TitU 


SERVING WINE 


Author Dean A> Hawley ' . - Date Pub. 1973 

Instructional Materials Services 
PubltBher Division of Extensioni The University of Texas» Au8tin» TX 78712 

Teacher or Student Material Both Coet $2,00. Lemgth ^0 pages 

Grade Level_ Adult Suggeeted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: , . , * . . ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : An outline designed to buidd knowledge and skill in 
restaurant selling of wine to customers. The manual includes a definition of 
teiTns and resources for axiditional information. 


\ 

AVAILABLE .INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TES^TS: 


Title SHOWMANSHIP IN THE DINING ROOM . [ y_ 

— ^" ' 1 — ^ — 7^ — 

^ Author Bruce Ht Axler ^ ^ Date Pub. 


Pub lieher ITT Educ^ -.ional Publishing^ ^300 West 62 Street, Indianapolis^ IN 4620 6 
Teaoiier or Student Material Student Coat $1.99 Length 96 pages 
^ Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Makes every food operator aware of tl^e profit potential 
in showmanship I nu mtter what the present check averages© Suggest^ display .cook- 
ing ideas » special food treatments and effects, practical in almost every opcrra1;ion» 
with almost any personnel. Countless ideas for atmosphere restaurants and restau- 
rants featuring a "dining experience Includes stop- by-step tachrilqueSf and easy- 
to-follow procedures. Guidance for merchandising, equipment lists t and Ideas for 
custom effects.: ' 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: , 

ERiC • -181- 


Titl0 . 


SUCCESS IN THE RESTAURANT 3USINESS 


Author ^ ' " ' . ^ , ' _ . ^ ^- • ^^-P • 

KEG Sales ^Education, The National Gash. Register Company 
^Publisher NCR Education Center - Sugar ^CampT Dayton » OH 45479 ^ 


Teaoh^r or Student Material Student 
Gr^df Leve I SecondaTy/Colleglate 


C08t 


Length 44 pages 


Suggested Time of Vae 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The steps to be taken In planning and opening a restauranti 


\ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


• •* 


/ 


Title 


Autkor^ 


TABLESERVICE TECHNIQUES 


T7 


Bruce H. Axler 


Date Pub. 


Publishe/f ^I^T Educa'.lonkli f^bllshing» 43QQ West 62 Street/ Indianapolist IN 4620 6 

Tedch0r\Qr ^h^dent M atrial Student Coat Length ^96 pages 

Grade Le^ I \ Secondary /Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uae_ 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : vilmphaslzes ''how to serve" In moat service clrcmasiances. 
Including fact food tableservlce, banque,ts, gourmet re staurantSf ^private parties^ 
and room 6ervi,ce% Complete discussion of techniques Involved ip Ftench, ^ussiahf 
Buffeti and Aiberican (Pla1p^ Service. Usefulf. direct suuunarles of bervi<?« personnel's 
J dut^eSf ordering procedure laying tables,' gue^t relatlonsV*and guidelines for 
serving specific foods# 7 . 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: • 

ERLC 


-182- 


4 

itl0 TODAY *S BUSBOY 


Author Boltf Beranek & Newman Date Pub, 19^1 

Publiaher Chain Store Publishing qorp»f 2 VSLxk Avenue^ ,New York, NY 10 0 16 ' 
Teaoher or Student Material s\^dent . Coet $1*90 Length ^ ^ 


Grade Level GolleKiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES :. ' ..^ 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTIOfI : Programme^^hstruction ^cket teaches how to pez^onn 
the busboy— 30b functions, how_jto--rtaintain the *prt)per attitudes, and how to" main- 
tair. the personal hygiene necessary for this job. Each instructionial frame builds 
in difficulty, keeping the student involved and motivatedo 


AVAILABLE INSTRUC^Ofi MATERIAL ^ND TESTSr^-In^tniOtOT^s Manual 


Title TODAY*S DISHWASHING MAGHINfci OPERATOR 


Author B 61t, Beranek & Newman ^£)ate Pub; 1971 

— • — ^ — r ^ I — ^ .. — — 

Pub lis he r Chain Store Publishing Gorpt, 2 Park Avenue^ New York, NY IOOI6 
Teaoher or Student Material ^ Student et $1 » 9Q Leng-th 


Grade Lsvel CoIIegiate/Adult > Suggested TtW^ of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: y 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Programmed instruction packet * teaches how to perform 
'^he dishwashing machine operator job functions, how to maintain the proper atti- 
tudes, and !^ow to maintain the personal hygiene necessaoiy for ttiis jobo Each 
instructional frame builds in difficulty, keeping the s-tuxient involved and 
motivated. ' ■. ^ . 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND' TESTS: Instructor's Manual 

erJc < i 


Ti tU TODAY'S WAITRESS 


Author ^ "Bolto -B^anek & Newman Date Pub. I97I 

Pub Usher Chain Store Publishing Corp, » 2 ?ark Avenue^ New lork, NY 1 001 6 > 


Teaahsr or Student Material Student ^ Coet $1*90 Length 


Grade Level . Golleglate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Dae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Prd^prammed instruction packet teaches how to perform 
th^ waitress job functions^ how to ^maintain the proper attitudes, and how to main- 
tain the personal hygiene necessary for this job. Each instructional frame builds 
in difficulty, keepifig the student involved and motivated. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual 


\Ti tie " TRAINING R)CD SERVICE PiilRSONNEL 

Author Uo So L^^rtment of H^lthj Education and Welfare Date Pub. 19(>9 
Publieher U. S. Go v rrnient Printing Office, Washingtont DC 20^02 

JTeacher or Student Material Teacher Coat ^$ .63' Length 1^6 ^ges 

Grade Leva I \ Sjac ondary/Coliegiate^AdulV Sugge^t^d Time of Uae 


0. 'ECTIVES. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Provides vocational educator's, as well as industry manage- 
ment, with an appropriate, ^liide for training food service personnel. At the same 
time, rales workers in the hospitality industry should be better able to build 
satisfying careers in food sex^vice operations as at result of training programs de- 
veloped cooperatively^ between 'vocational distributive education and the hospitality 
Industry. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL \nD TESTS: 

ErJc ■ ' -18^ 


Ti t U TRAINING RESTAURA'NT SALb:S PERSONNEL 


Author ' Ruth Lusby • . Pats Fuh. I972 

U. S. Office of Education ■ A " 
Pub tiaher U# S. Government- Printing Of f ice^^Wshlngton, DC 20^02 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher co8t $ »35 Length 27ff pages 

Grade Levjl Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time- of Uae _____ 


OBJECTIVES^ 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Manual for use in the vocational training of restaurayrit 
s^les personnel© # 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti t le WAITER AND WAITRESS TRAINING 

Author Dean A> Hawlev Date Pub, 1973 

D. E. Katc^ rials Laboratory ^ 
Publieher I&B3 Nei? Avonue, 113 Tovmshend Hall, Columbus, OH 43210 

Teaoher or St-^dent Material Teacher Coet $3*00 Length I30 pap^es 

Grade Level Adult . Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES , 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : An outline for a restaurant training seminar. CoTera 
the attitudes and skills necessary for efficient restaurant service in four 
^ sections. 
» 


AVAILABLE INS'^RUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 

FRir -1^5- 


< 


V 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
t ^ , 0^1.08 OC 00 

Organized subject matter and learning experiences ' ^ 
related to a variety of sales and sales-supporting 
tasks performed by distributive employees and man- 
agement personnel engaged primarily in* selling 
various types of merchandise at retail in depart- 
ment storey, junior department stores, variety 
stores, general merchandise stores, discount stores, 
and ca^^alog houses. 


/ 


o ■ I ■ ■ - ■• * 


Title ANNUAL B;DP CONP'EH^JNCE PAPERS ^ ' ^ 

^ ' " ^ 1964-'" 

Author - ^ Date. V^.b. I968 

^ \ National. Retail Merchants Assoaiatlqn 

Publisher IQQ Weist irstrtaet. New York> NY IQOQl 

^ ' . 1964-1966 :i;3.75"each; 19S7$5*20j 
Teacher ot Student Material Both Coat 196d->1972 0»OO each' ■ 

Grade Level^ CulleKiate/Adult Suggested Time of Use. 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMAFY DESCRIPTION : a compilation of the pawrs aelivered at the Annual EBP 
Conferences for Re.tailers for the years 1964s> 1965> 1966, 196?, 1968, 1969, t970, 
1971 > 1972. toch year tnese papers cover every phase of co:nputer use and appli- 
cation ^expertise. Kach year covers the expanding and profitable .use of systems 
and equipmento 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title BASIC STOCK LISIS - INFANTS^ AND CHILDREN'S WhAR 

Author . Date Pub._ 

National Retail Mel^cha/its association 
Pub lieher IQQ ^er.t 31 Street, New York, NY lOQOl • ' 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat ^2o^0 Length lb pages 

Grade Level ColleKiaLe/Adult - Suggested Time of U&e_ 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Guideline for" stort adoption, /includes a complete list, 
by, items, of the staple 3 to carry. 


i 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti t la ■ BASIC STOCK LISTS - ^NOTIONS 


Author Do.te Tub. 

NaAional Retail Merchants Association 
Publiahe/' IP-O West- 31 Street,. New York, NY 10001 


Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $2»30 Length Sjpages 
Oracle Level Collegiate/Adult " Suggeeted Titne Uae 


OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Organizes the hundreds of items to be carried in the 
Notions Department. Contains sample forms for unit control records, sewing 
notions items to be carried adjacent to or in the Piece Goods Department. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title BASIC STOCK LISTS - STATIONERY 



\Author . ^ Date Pub. 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publiaher IQQ West 31 Street, New York, NY IQQQl ^ 

Teacher or Student ' Mat erial Student Coet $2»5Q Length 19 pages 

Grade Level Golle giate/ Adult Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Lists all the items considered basic, in this department. 
Gives percentage contribution of classifications to total department volume. -Sajnple 
forms for unit control and reorder. 

\, ■ " ■ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR. MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
O " u -1B7- 

ERIC V 


bASIC TR/\DiL r'HU^iSlC.:S 


Author ^ 

Naticiial. HetTil i^rchr.rts Assoeicilion 
PubliBher t<->0 Weut 31 Sti'-e^^t, Novi York, NY lOoOl 


Teachur or Student Materia I Stuuerit Coat $ • CS 


Grade Level Co'tlei.: ate/Aault 
OBJECTIVES : 


Suggested Time of Urt''. 


SUMMARY^ DESCF IPTION : busic trade ffrovisions adopted ty the NRM and 29 

nianufacturers* associations* la^'i:- down thf; f undaii'ential principles of mutually 
helpful vendor- ret.i i icr re J.ilionso 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title 


BUYhlR j'Tl-ViVb^ AND t^RAW CHOlCt!; bfcHAVTOR 


Author 


Georre S. Iiay 


Date Pub. 1970 


Publieher The Free Pn ^ :;ew York, NY 


Teacher or Studen%^ Material Student Coet "4>7«V^5 Lg^icy t /il 219 P^^j^s 


Grade Level Col l::-^ i;.' te//vdu3 1 

• ] 

OBJECTIVES : 


Suggeated Time of U3q^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Conce i^ned with the application and verification of atU- 
tude theory. Deocrj bes i thoo/y ol the atti tuoe-behavior i-elationships that is 
particularly relevant to cnoice decisions* Ihis. theory is incorporated into an 
interpz^tive nodel which is used to cjppraise the influence of the enyironnient on > 
the brcyid-choice aecirJcr. r.roce^\^» * <■ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 10 THE BUYER'S MANUAL 


Author Dat^^' Pub, 1970 

National Retail Merchants Association 
PubltBher 100 Vest 3^ StreeV, New York, NY iOQOi 


Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $12»00 Length ^50 pages^ 


Grade Level Go^j^eglate/Adult Suggested Time of Dae 1 semW 

OBJECTIVES: 


f 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The handbook of retailing. A basic text directed to the 
upcoming generation of retail leaders. Forty-three chapters, each written by a 
retailer summarizing his knowledge of a specific area of store operation integrat- 
ing the buyer's role. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR "^f^ATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title THE BUYER'S MANUAL - ASSIGNMENT PROJECT WORKBOOK ^ 

Author Hurray Krieger \ l ^Date Pub, 1970 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publiaher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $12.00 Length 353 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem. 

OBJECTIVES: 


SlMi^RY DESCRIPTION : A workbopk of specific less^ assignments basea on the 
43 chapters of The Buyer" s Manual* Each assignment is broken into several parts 
whicji include wox*d definitions, supplying the appro j)r3i^te word in an incomplete 
sentence, multiple choice questions, an essay, stateinehts for ' classTOOm discussion, 
primary principles # problem solving in which the student examines real' work prob- 
lems and a research project. ' . ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND^ TESTS: Instructor's Answer Book (F^e) 

ERiC ' -169- . \ 


Titla \ ^ BUYING KCft liti'TAli. H'WRt:^ 


A u.thor L^^I^bel h. Wir.f..-^ .^ ^_Da t ::" .. ; . , I967 

Small Bus-inejrs /»aminir tratlj/tf'n ^ ' 

Publieher U# S# CQ-.M.inrrfgt i-r! n ting . Of f j oe » ^^..shinRto nt" DC 20^0? 

rea'Cfh«^^«9r Student Matcriatl Bouh ^f^ngvh 12 pages 

Grade -Leve I Seconcix.'./ y/'(:o ' ieririte/Ad^jl-^ Suggested Time of Use ^. 

OBJECTIVES : ' 

■ \ 

^ y '■ ' - 

SVMMARY DESCRIPTION : Diccu^ses buylnn ^or retailing.' \t 'includes duties of. 
buj/ers, per::;onaJ q;.a.! il'i:;a tion of buyer?, .'nd. chocsi np' a ibin 


AVAILABLE I tiSTHUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: i 

V ■ 


Title CASH MAN/^GK:^:ii:N'r I?.^ Kii^TAlL BUSINESS 


Author _Date Pub. 1968 

National Ho tail /'.erch-inls r^Si o'^iation V 
Publieher 100 ^ost ^1 pti-eet. New York, 100^.1 \ ^ 


Teacher or Student Materia I Sttdent Coet^^Jo^^^^ Length^ ^3 P^.S^s 

.Grade Level Col leriato/zunil t Suggested Time of Use _ _ 

' "\ 

OBJECTIVES) 


SUMMARY DESCR I PTION : A refeit^nce source, detaiJin^; cash planning aryl forecast-^ 
IriK and how ejcpense anu Merchandise buu^^te aJx: GonverttiC-irito cash flow forecasts* 
Chapters deal with cmploymen.1 oi' tcrmporary surplus funds, cost borrowing and uneco- 
noniic use of c>ish# 


AVATLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATE^RIAL AND TESTS. 


ERIC 


J' ■ 


-190- 


Titl ^ " CHILDREN'S WEAR MERCHANDISER 


^ — i 


Author Heriaext S« .Wa.lJ<er and Nathaniel', H. Mendelyon Do.tr> Pub. 

"^"^ NationaJi Retail Merchants J^ssociation ~ 
Pubtiahei' 100 tf est\ ?1 Street, Ne w York, NY ICOOl ■ 

\ " ■ ■ ' 

Teacher or ^'Student JiffHeria I Student Coat $9»00 Lengthy 305^ pages 

Grade Level ColJegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Use ^ _____ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : 'T:ncludes such topics as merchandising problema and prac- 
tices, concepts and principles of merchandise selection, stock control, Mathematics 
of retailing, setting. up a children°s specialty shop and many others. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR' MATERIA L AND TESTS, 


Title X/ COMPUTERIZING THK^GREDIT-AGGOUNTS REGEIVABIi:: OPTION ^ 

Author : Date Pub. I963 

National Retail Merchants Association 

Pubtiaher 100/ West 31 Street, New York, NY IQOQl 

• / 

" Teacher or Student Material Student Coht $3>00 Length 143 pages 

— ^ ^ ^ 
Grade Leve I Collegia te/Adnlt ^ Suggested time of Use v 


OBJECTIVES : 

■ - an 

i 

SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Provides an outline of the procedures to be used in 
achieving the objectives %of a ccir.puter- based system. Gives information vhich vlll 
assist in the determination of equipment requirements and systems provisions nec- 
essary for an efficient operation. Individual attention is^ given to feasibility 
studies, peripheral card and tape hou^^J^ftg^qliipment, and systems provisions. 
Discusses in detail account numbering, new accounts, accounting and credit controls. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC \ ^ .i9t. 


Title A -GKKDIT KANAGriMi^jNT DI^^TSION REPORT ON BANK CREDIT CARD PLANS. 


Author ^ - Dn/-t\r'.. l)„ 1969 

National He ''ail Me-^'«hants Association ^ 
Publieher 100 We^t 31. Street., New .York, NY lOOOl ^ i ^ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat _$lv5ff_ Length 1? pajgps 

Grade Level , ColJ.e ^ia te/Adul t Suggested Time of U'-\p. 

9 ' " . . « . . w-- 

OBJECTIVES : . " 


SUMMARY DeIcRIPTION : A report on the pros^and cons of bank credit card plans 
for those who operate a credit pro^rax, Incljuidos list of options for retailers to' 
employ to offset bark crt^uit card iiP^ct» / . 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND T£STS , 


Title. CHEDTTAi.J( MONTHLY 


Author Date. Pub, 


National He tail Merchants Asr^ociation,. 

Pub lieher 100 West U Street, New York, N» 10001 

' ' r ' Annual subscription 
' Teacher or ,Stude„nt Material Student Cost $7o5Q Length 


Grade^ Level Gol Je^iate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

\ 

OBJECTIVES : 


■ ■ . ^ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This ronthly newsletter is designed to provide-' the 'retail 
credit fraternity- with a synopsis of the creciit "nappeninr;s on an up-to-date basis • 
Includes krticles such as cuiWrH^ Fecf§??al and SU.te le^^^l^tion, credit technology, 
new methods-ana technioi^es .witn the credit departmenti. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


CUSTOKbR SERVIGiCS PROVIimD BY DEPARTMENT AND .SPECIALTY STORES 


Author ■ Dato Pub. 1964 

National Retail Merchants Association . . .. • - ♦ 

Publisher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY - 10001 


Teacher or sjfudent Material Student Coat $1>50 Le t/i. 170 pages 
Grade Level -^ ColJegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Ude 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Report describing store practices by volume group in 
regard to more than BO customer serviceso This study gives details of restric- 
tipyis on store services. Coversi shopping services, merchandising, advisory 
services, instruction courses, physical facilities, public relations. services, 
rental services, check-cashing, deliver^', repair and customer services* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title CUTTING COSTS IN WOMEN'^S ALTERATION WORKROOK^ 


Author ^ ^ _ Date Pub. 1961 

National Retail Merchants Association 


Publisher 100 Wesx 31 Street, New York, NY lOQOl 


Teacher or Student Material Student . Coet $ >73 Length 2? pages 

Grade Level Colleri.ate Adult ^_ Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCF IPTION : A report on how to establish production standards and 
controls in' the women's alteration department. Covers basic alteration standards, 
facts about .the altera tier workroom, alteration losses real or paper, composition 
of operatif'ig costs^ the need for s^ndards in the women's alteration departjnent, 
alteration production, stack w^nk, and operating forms© 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND' TESTS: 


Tit la . THK BECLinb: OF THE STORE BUYER <» 

Author ' E».i^ Weiss \ , ^ " Pats F-.it). 1961 . 

PuPti^ber Doyle, Dane, BernbACk, Inc., 20 West ^3 Street, New York, NY 10036 


Teacher orS^dent Material Studfent Coat Free ^'Length 5.3 p ages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colleglale /Adult Suggea ted Time -of Uae ' _^ 

OBJECTIVES; , .' / ! ' . - 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : 'This report deals with tlie decline of' the individual 
store buyer as a rer^ul.t oT co;ii:nitU?o and electronic buying whifih is growing 
rapidlyo - ' ■ ' ^ 


>jy/>J JZi>lSL£: INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND^ TESTS, 


DEPARTMENT STORE AND SPECIALTY STORE 
Title MERCHANDISING AND OPERATING RESULTS OF 1969 


Author [ : Date Pub, 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publieher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY lOOOl. ' 


\ Vol. I $15.00jvvolo II $12.00 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat Volo III $9»0Q; Vol. IV $13*3 0 

Grade Level Gol legiate/Adult Suggested Time of iJae ^ 


OBJECTIVES : 

5 


■ V. 


N 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION,: \ Presents 1969 (Jata by dej^rtment^ volume size, store „ 
size', size of cumulative markon, average- sales transaction r^ize, by geographical 
area and type of sellin^^.ser/ice. Information by classification and selling 
department; sales, margins; markdovms, return on investment in inventory §nd 
selling space, turnover, newspaper and selling costs. Voli I - WomOn*s and 

'Children's Apparel and Accessories! Vol. II - Men*s, Boys*' and Children's Wear| 
Vol. Ill - Street Floor Traffic Merchandise, Home Sewing^and Recreationi * • 
Vol. IV - Hor.e Furnishings, Appliances, Domestics ^and Coeds. • \ - 

AVAILABLE I INSTRUCTOR ^MATERIAL AND TESTS: \y 

ERiC ^ . ^ ^iy^ ^ 


Title ECONOMIC 'CHAHA6TERISTICS OF DEPARTMENT STORE CBEDIT 


Author Robert W> Johnson ' ' - D ate Puh\ 1(969 

, ^ National Retail Merchants Association T^"^ 
^Subli 0he r^'i!o6 West 31 Streets New Yorkt NY lyOOl ^ ^ . / 

Teaah^BT or Student Material Student Co at $5»50 Length 105 pag»q 


Grade Level Collegiate/Adult Suggeeted^ Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: . — * 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION : A study reflecting existing costs incurred \fj dejiartment 
stores in cbiviunction, with maintaining their credit operatlonso This book is two 
separate studlesi 1* economic analysis of credi^ revenues and oos'la in departaent 
ptoxes; 2« economic characteristics of revenues and costs in depauffanent^ stores* 
It answers such major questipns asi what a cxBdit operation cpets to^asiiiitaini 
how do indiyidM2tl costs stack up 4galnst national figures! how can the retailer 
6ope with possible rate control? ■ ^ ' ^ 

AVAILABLE^ INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: • • 


Title EDP INFORMATION SERVICES SERIES 


Author . Dati Pub, 

' National Retail Merchants Association 


Pubti eji e r 100 West 31 Streets New York* NY 10001 


Teacher or Student Materia I . . Student Coat $25*00 Length 8 volimc^s 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee_ 

OBJECTIVES : ' ' , • 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A selected set of presentations made at the annuarEDP 
^onf^rence* The latest developments* techrllques and analysis of future trends 
•for all levels of retail management* . ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Ti t i . E'FFliCTrVh; fcJiU!.'<:;ilON'>!i!;THODS Ays C^NTHOL •; 

Author ; ; ' ' , ^ ^ , ^ ^ - 

J National He tail Merchants Asn'oei-a^ion 

Pub tiBher 100 West 31 .Sft^^att ' itei/ york> NY 'IQOQI - 



Teacher* or Student, htatc'^ial ^ Student Coat .$4»6o Leng.th 90 p ages 


Grade Lepe I ^y^^gl ate/Adult 


OBJECTIVES 


Suggeeted Tir^e of. Ua^.^ 


/v 


^SUMMARY VES^RIPTION-: Includes chapters on organization, regular change adcountSt 
y installment ^^counts/ejytend payment plans, coupon accounts, fixed. ancj' chart, plan 
revolving accounts, cliaiVe account with option termff, how to handle errors on sun- 
dry charges* . # ' . . • ^ 


'AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


niSTABUSHED CAgH LISCQUNTS TO RETAILORS 


Author ' ' . 

> ♦ Nationux H^tail\ Merchants .Association 
Publia^gr lOQ West 31 Street, New York, MY lOOOl 


Darte Pub. 


Teacher, or Student Hatericvl Student Cbet $ »05. Leng th, 6 pa^a 

Grade Leve I : Cbl'legi;Ate/Adult ^ Suggested .Tifhe of 'Uee \ 

OBJECTIVES^' ' ' . ' ' y 


SUMMARY DESCHIJ>TiON: h-xplains why ^ny atte^npt to reduce or pllniinate standard 
cash discounts should be resisted by^re'tflilejrs. ' ' . , 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


ERIC 


Tt^t l« EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION IN jtBTAILING 


Author J&aes T. Powers ' . ' . Date^ Pub. 1966 

■ Na-tlonal Retail Merchants Asso^clatlon " v 
fuhlith* t 100 West. 31 Street, New York » NY I'bOOl ' ■ . • 

1 - < 

T0aoh0r or Student Material Student Coat $7»50 Length tlO^pagsa ' 

' - ' ^ . ^ .V . 7 — 

Grade Level Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae ^ ■ 


OBJ^CTIV^ ' 


SUMMARJ DESCRIPTIOH : , A conflcSntlal report detalUjig. the amount ef sAlaryt 
bonus and total compensation for each of 21 (different executive positiona from 
President throu^ Branch Store Mandg^rt Buyer 'arid Credit 'mnager for approximately 
' 1^ stores ranging in size from under $1 million tp over $30 millionf 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL- AND TESTS, 


Title THE FASHION BUYER'S JOB . ' " ■ ^ 

\ — . \ ' 

Author Beatrice Judelle ; ' Date Pub. 1971 

National Retail Merchants Association y 

Publieher 100 West 31 Street, Ne w Yorkf NY 10001 ^ ' 

I ' 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $13»30 Length . 


Grade Level * Collegia te/Adglt Suggested Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: A primer of what every young buyer in a*women*8 fashion 
department needs to know to insure success as a competent merchandiser* Tslls 
how a "buyer should handle— himself in the marketf in the store with salespeople » 
how to work with the fashion coordlhator» the merchandise managert advertising and 
display people^ and top management. — . ' ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS': 


T\ti^ iTNANClAL i>\W JpKitVIING RESULTS Oh: Dti^P/inTmwr aUB Sf^CIA LTY STOH1SS_1969' 

* * 

Publieher lOO tfer-.t 31 Street, 'New YorW, NY-'^OOOl 


S ^ National Retail fie rch4nts Jfiocia lion ^~ ^ y v — 

hlnmU^y. lOO WGf;t -^l S^.r^et 'New York. NY-VuOOl ^ 


Teacher or Student "Material Student^ ' Go$t ^ibm7b 7? .P^jggg_ 
flrade Leve I t- > Cpl lepiate/AUult ^ligg.eeted Hime U.aa _ ' 


OBJECTIVES:. 


SVMMAHY'^DESCRIPTION : ^nnuiil report provides expense details by function for 

' all major expense cate^^ories by store volume, size and type for payrc^llf real 
festate' costs, r.u^Diies, merchandise control, receiving, marking^, $6lling'» d^^iv^zyt 

.accounting, buyjip^g office expense, repai-rs, etco Includes profit and-Yinanpial 
Ratios in relation to net 'worth, lensea department commissionSf credit and bad debt 
data, person/fel space and productivity and operating ratiosp All data Is detailed 

^for 10 department Hnd\specl'i»I ty stoxt? vol-u.ne groups. 

AVAILABLE INSTRVCTOF MATERIAL ASD T^STS.'i 

/ 


Ti t le rliNDAN glNTA L S OF byVING ' 

1 «: 1 

Author Jessie 3 cocking I \ Date Pub. 196? 


Pub liaher Kent Su.t^ University, Kfent, OH 


Teacher or Stude^. Material Teacher Coet Length ^3 pages 

Grade Level . / :Jocond' irv- J_ Suggested Tirr^e of Uae 


OBJECTIVES : , S 


} 


i 


7 ' • 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A unit plan lor teaching buyingo Objectives are stated 

before each section*- ^iK^i^.od*i of t>renuntation are included* 


AVAIl^/CBLE^ INSTRUCTOR MATElilAl! AND TESTS: Set ox Transparencies and Tests 


T\ t U ; 'GETTING MKfiCHANDISE REAQY PBR SALS 


I'-, 
... < 


Ikuthor t, Carol Wy Moffef f > " ' '■ Date FiJh - 1969 

Publittfer Gregg/MeGraw-HiU Book Conipany, Hlghtstown, NJ t)8520 '•' . •' 


Ttaoher or Student Material Student f Cont - .Length ' 154 pagos 

Grade Level Secondary Suggested Time of Vee 1 sam^^ 

OBJECTIVES : A job skill -manual witH primary objective to prepare qxiallfied 
workers for jobs' in receiving. Its "leairning activities are interrelatedi curau- . 
latively they provide the learner with the skills needed to move from the 'class- ' 
room to the job with, a nteasixre of ^self-conf idence. , ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The book is a* text-workbook- for self-pacing. The style 
is conversational but direct, and it$ readiil|k^level is carefully, qbntrolledo The 
student is introduced to the technical vocabulary of the field© Every effort is 
made to minimize reading comprehension problems and to enga/^ the student in the 
learning -process. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
Title HOUSEKiihPING KANU.aL FOfi RKTAIL STORES 


Author ^ Date Fub . 1963 

National Retail Merchants Association- 
Publiaher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 

)* ' . • - 


Teaoher or Student Mater-ial Student ' Coet $1.50 Length 8? pagps 

Grade Level Colle'-jate/Adult Su£^eeted Time of U-ee 

OBJECTIVES: . . - 

i 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Tells hov/ tp arrive at housekeeping needs and man-hour 
requirements! how\^to organize and schedule the housekeeping fprce# Includes- 
essential planning and scheduling foxus. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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■HOW TO Kni^'t mHCHMmSim RtiCOHDS 


Author 


PuhltBher ^^^^^0^^'^^^ j^ubj^jc^^Ucj^y ihcip 7 Ea.yt IZ ^treety New York » NY 10003 
Teaohi^r or Student Mat6ria V - >^uaent gg>gt Length 6^ pages * 

Grqde Leve I SecondHjV/Cjol^/'i.ite/Aduj t Suggested "Time pf Ua<^ • . " T 


OBJEQfJl^ES: 


SUMMARY D'ESCRIPTTON : The records explained in this tjook are a source of 
infonration upon vhi'dri to b;i::e j:^anci for* vT>;cen.t i^na future buying. These records 
are the means for knowing" how to stock the ri^nt items, in the right quantities, 
at the rif^t tir.e i^m ..1 the rT^crit ran^s, ^nd theyiprever|t old^stock froBi. 
accumulatj ng# ^ , * ^ * , - 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANO TESTS, 


Titl0 


HOW TO IK^i^OVh; YOUH xt£TAIl. FASHION FABRICS Bl)SIMfc:SS 


Nat' Aptxj] biUTT 


Au thor 

Naticnal itct^iil ;*ierchaf;tr- ^/LSSociatiDr 
Publither ICu ^etit I :jt/>:et. New York, NY 10001 


_Date Pub. 1970 


\ 


Teacher or Student Material Student' Coat '4i6»00 Lengt.h - 120 pages 

Grade Level Jo:? ie/';nate/A(iul t Suggested Time of Uae \ 

OBJECTIVES: . ' * . ' 


SUMMARY DtsCH IFTION : c-xploivs 3n depth the over-the-counter piece goods busi- 
ness and its succeissfuj .merch'ii;airir^ methodc. Examines how to improve inarkon, 
handle resources, work the r: ^.rKut, facts on display ana advertising, training 
sales people, practicalitiec c: expense control and m;trkdowns# Includes step 
step sales prorotion ci^le^rrlar and advorti^xn/ illuatrationG, 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR -MATERIAL A.ND TESTS: 


ERiC 


Titl0 INCCNK .pqonilOTNG ^KRVint^lf^ ' ^ ~ [ \\ 

Author Bernaixi Cpdner - ' - ^ - ' , . > ^ atfit Fub, 1967 

' ^ . National i^eUxll Merchants Association/ , , . • - . 

/ Pul>2i«h#r lOO^Hest 3 1 'S-trefit, New York, NY ^0001. ^ " ' . . 

'* • r^aahtfr or Studt^nt-* Material Stijdent*^ ^ Cd?a t $1»^0 Lengih 88 pages ^ 

Grade Level Colleglate/AdUlt Suggeeied Time of JJee^ . 


Jim 


f 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMA^RY DESCRIPTION: a study of the .status, of ' servicfe& offered by department 
stores." 'Goversi the history of trends, sales and profit performance, the owners 
ship choice, frequency in bj-anches, location, proF.otlon, >.taff aamlnlstratlon, 
the future of «;ervices« \ ' . ' 

available: instructor material and TESTS: 


Tl^tl« ' INTERNAL AUDIT VANUAL 


Author Paul W. Wilson ■ ^ Date Pub. 1969 

National Retail Merchants Association ^ ' 
Publiaher 100 West 31 Str^et, New York, NY lOCOl ; 

Teaoher or Student MaiCerial Student Cgat 00 Length I38 pages 

Grada Level s Collegia te/AclMlt Suggested Time -of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMAPy DESCRIPTION : Discusses every facet of retail internal audit programs* 
It is liberally documented with • illustrations, sug^sted approaches and checklists. 
Thirteen chapters include i audit^approaches, operational auditing func*lftnal 
W^dltlng, the audit of hJDP installations, statistical samplings, ^loK charting, , 
"""^'ttbdem concepts of Internal auditin^r, organization and operation of the department, 
relationships of internal and external auditors. Special chapter on suggestions 
for thd smaller store. * * / 

X 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERllM AND TESTS: 


ERIC 
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Ti t U INtERNAL CONTROL ANP DOCUMENTATION Q}^ EPF 


/ 

Autiti^r • • • . •• Data Pub. 

National -fiet^il Merchants Association I , , 

PubltBher 100 West 31 Street, New York, WY 10001 


Ttaaher or Student Material -; Student Coet $8<?5 Length 56 pages 

■ ■ ' ♦ 

Grade Level - Colleglate/Adult ^ S'uggeeted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: • 


NUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Contains many foiides, details, and chackllats f or U»e by, 
every company utilizing EDP, whether it is throug^i their own EDP equipment or em- 
ployment of a service bureau* Tl)e unique 'problems as to specifications, program- 
ming, ciocumentatibn, implementatioji and pro^Tam maintenance are Itlcluded* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


. , I£ASED DEPARTMENTS* RATES, POLICIES AND 
Ti t le . ECTENSES IN^ DEPARTMENT AND. SPECIALTY STORES ■ 

Author ;__ , . • Date Pub, 

National Retail Merchants Association 

Publieher 100 We^st 31 'Street, N ew-York, NY lOOOl ' 

\ : ^ 


Teaoher or Student^ Material Student Coet $lOoOO, Length 6k pages 
Grade Level Collegiate/Adult . Sug'geeted Time of Ua^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ^ report on leased deparj^ment conunlssion rates, advertising 
.productlofn chaVges, ra^bes paid for branch departments and other contract and. operat* 
Ing data for over ICO leased' departments; an analysis of lessee/lessor expense 
responslbilityi details of essential and special arrangenfents In lease contracts, a 
detailed lease negotiation checklist of pertinent points to be discussed wheq nego* 
tiatlng leased .departments, leased department operating problems and policies* 

AVAIJ,ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND/TESTS: , • 


Tit le THE KXPm'S TP:LL ,YQU ABOUT ELECTRONIC DATA PROCBSSIWC 

Author ' ^ ■ , ' I 

• '. National. iRet;iil Mercharts AsAe-wlatlon 
Publisher 100 West- 31 Street, New York, 'NY lOOCl* 

Teacher or Student Materi _ ^-*--^ iUer;t ^ - st $3*00 Ler_:*» 66 

Grade Level^ Cqljegiafe/ v >^.jeeted Time of : se 

OBJECTIVES: ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION ■nc^iw^i fi^asibl litjr stwoi©^^^ cojunuitir utilization, 
propxamjning an^ software se eciior*, cofl»parisan of t^ech^logy ano •qulpMnt ir 
timing and operational sc;eeas,pltts data ^ r^nFmi^sior oi sale«^ statistics OYmz 
phone lines* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL Af/D TESTS. 


Title LEWIS MERCHANDISE CONTROLKTL 


Author ' R> Duffy Lewis .^y: ' Date Pub 


Publisher Fairchilc. Publications^ Inc, 7 East 12 Stiyett New York, NY i0003 

1X)0 for. 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet /$5«0Q Length 


Grade Level Co 1 3 e gla te /\ du 1 1* Suggested Time of Ud'ef 

OBJECTIVES : To- help the retailer increase sales and profits and operate more 
effidiently. ., • 


SUHMARY DESCRIPTION :^ Includes several weeks* supply of the ten basic forms - 
described below. . . ^ * 

Form 1 - Six Month Werchandising Operation Record^.Form 2 - Weekly Dollar Open- 
to- Buy 'Control > Form 3 - By Class^Lf ication and Price Daily Sales Recoxti^ Form k - 
By ciasslf4,catlon and Price WeeJcly Sales Record Form 5,- Unit Control Record^ 
Form 6 - Staple Stock Record, Form 7 - Required in-Stock Form, Form tij^ Staples 
Stock Record, by Sizo and Colori Form 9 - Customer* s Request for Merchandise Not 
in Stock, Form 10 - Old Stock List. 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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TxtU MASS MERCHAltDISINCt REVOLUTION & EVOLUTION 

Author Bobert Dr^w*Bear^ * Daf^^^ T- h\ 

F^liehmr i^^lrchila Publications^ ino.f 7 Bast 12 Streoty Ne%r Yo rk» NY^. I OO03 
Teacher or Student Material Strident Coat $20,00 Lengthy 512 pages 

Grade Level tioileglate Suggested Time of UaejJL semt 

:3JECTIVES: 


V 

SUMMARy DESCRIPTION: An examiriation of the hugp discount and self-service 
t^orn and lt5 impact on modern retailing. Traces the growth of discounting from 
the pioneers of vne 1930»s to today«s giants, using detailed. case histories to 
illustrate the ^ovement^s progress. Discusses the expansion of discounting into 
every imports --t merchandise f leldt fashion, furniture and appliances, toys, 
food, drue:^^ anc cosmetics and even gasoline, Explores the problems of discount 
operations, tnelr Impact on "traditional" retailers and methods the traditional 
retailer employs to fl^^t back, 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTQI^ MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti t Ve MEASURING KERCHANDISING PERFOHKANCE IN DEPARTMENT STORES 

4ut^or Douglas J, Dalrymple j ^ Date Pub. 1964 

NatiQnal Retail Merchants Association 
Pub Usher 100 Vest }1 Street, New York, NY 10001 * * <f ^ - 

Teacher or Student Material Student ^ Coat $^«!;0 Length 85 pages 

Grade Level Colle{j;iate/Adult ^Suggeajted fime of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOlT: In-depth study covering such areas asi' relative impor- 
tance of control factors used by merchandising executives, differences in controls 
and emphasis among firms, differences in usage between job levels, executive atti- 
tudes toward terkon, turnove^, return on investment and other co|^txol factors* 
The report is based on int^r^Uews with 111 mer^andising executives and buyers in 
eleven firms, 

AVAILABLE .INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ' 

er|c "^"^ 


Tit la 


Autho r ' Gh.' ^ Vles (j» Taylor ' 

^ icndl -Hf^tail N/'^*c?h.intJ5 Association 
PuhliBher l<^0 Wort '^VSt^v-st, Vew Yorky NY 10001 


Teacher or S 
Grad0 Ueve I 
OBJECTIVES : 


10 Wort '^VSt>v-9tt ^^ew Yorky N 

' — "r" — 

tudent ^Material ^ S+udent, 


Data Pub^ 


Cod.t Length 100 pages 


JoUtv'ia.^c/'.'r'lt 


Suggee ted Time of Us^. 


J" 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : \r'.j.yzte'; tae latest assortment planning techniques of ^ 
succe ssful stor-.T. Cov^ri yery pnar>e of t^o 'subject, di^closinf? the princiip3-6S 
of succer^sfnl ;nerch.ii\in ..s.'>ortm»-"*nt planning. Includes the use of computerised, 
unit planning?:, co-ni')Titeriz.^rl vni t- controls and useful fonns«\ ^ 


AVAILABLE INS7RVCT0F MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title 


Author, f ''^^^^Ici '^ever a>-':l Edwl;^ L« Harlinr 

NaJtionai -lei-iil ^lor^chant'^^ Ar.^^ociation 
Publisher 100 Werrt ^1 r;ir>:-<-h> Mev York, NY lOpOl 


Date Pub. 1969 


Teacher or Studen^ "Material Student Coet $7*^0 Length HI pages 

Grade Level Co"! le ' i-i ti'/rdult Sugg-eeted Time of Uee ' 

.OBJ ECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCiU/TION : fc:>rr;Vi1ns the fundamentals of merchan<iise oontrol» planning 
and budpetlnr* Includos ^\>:7':ular. to maintain proper r-^tios between stocks and 
customer demand." , lilu^^tn Uid, with all nepessary form^ for nvairtaining profitable 
inventories-^ a^ni shown ''how to fl^njrf^ oioen-to-buy. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


ERIC 


MERCHANDISING 


Author ^ ■ ^ Date Pub. t96k 

Instructional Materials Services '■ \. 

Publith^r Division of Extension, The^ University of Texas, Ati3tin» TX 7&7 12 ' 


Teaehtr or Student Material Teacher , Coat $3*50 Length 114 pages 

Grade L0vel ' Secondary/Collegiate 
OBJECTIVES: * ' 


Suggested Time of Uae 


J 


SUHMARy^^DESCBIPTIOH : Material inc-ludes the changing scope of^^wUillng, 
merchandising in our economy, what" to buy, how to buy,- where to buy the right 
metefiandise at the right time in the rij^t place, and selling and sales proaotlon. 


AVAILABLE INSTPUCTOF MATERIAL AUD TESTS: Problems and suggested' pccojeata 
are includeM for each unit. . ' > ' 


Title 


METHODS OF EVALUATING RETAIL INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Aut hor . Allah B«. Joseph- ■ . _ ' 

(National Retail Merchants Association 
l^^ublieher 100 West 31 Street, New »prk, NY iOOOi 


Date Jul. 1964 


Teaoher or Student Material Student 

Grade Level_ Collegia te/Adult 

OBJECflVES : 


Qoat $2.10 Length 166 pages 


Suggeeted Time of fae_ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A research appibach on how to Evaluate the installation, 
^implementation and analyses of systems* It covers , expected versus downtime per- 
-formanc^s, accounting techniques to be used, analysis bf data with a fomula. 


I 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 
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\ 


4* 


'j"* g -'■ - TO MULTIPLY 'A BilYER 


Lt^Og>» .. . « . -^ • ggt^ Ft.;/!). 

> ■NatloTiaJ Retail Merc;hants As5=;ocia£tion 
PwfcZiaftcr lOO-Wer/t 31 St>aot, New York, NY 10001 ^ \ 

; ■ T . ' ~^ $l«0»oe or 


rtf,ac/i#r or Student HatcvKal Student Coat $30»&0 Lengthy 20 njLnutea 

Grade Leve l \ ^ Gollegiate/Aault Suggested Time of LLa-e^ ^ ^ 

^ OBJECTIVES: T ' ' * ^ ^ / . . T 


* . • 

SUMMARY J)ESCRIP'TION : A.l^Smm color n^ovie that Tiresent? a oomprehepsiiPe ^pp2^oh 
to alectronic data processin^^ where the buyer is in the driver'* seato Shows how 
EBP can save the buyer •s tirre, ogives him tJie information he needs and can release 
him for more pro*fi table activity. Th?» film, approaches^ the subject frba a buyer's • 
viewjioint ^aiming to prep-.re the Tbuyer ana merchiandising executive to be'coAe- in- • 
vblvpd in the development of Aformiition reqtiirements. ^ ' 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANV TESTS: 


iYS OF CCMTROLLING MARKIXl)WNS 


Author ^ Date Pub. 1970 

^ ' NaMonal Petaj 1 Merchants Association ^ 

Puhlieher lOQ Wer;t >! Streot» New York, NY 10001 


Teacher or S,tude*^t^Material Student Coet $7*30 Leng'th 58 pages 

Grade Level Colle -late/Adult Suggested Time of U»e 

OBJECTIVES : 


\ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOfmi^Fea,tUTe& ii\e many causer, and prevention checklist of 
Controlling markdowns* Lists 45 leading causes 70 widely ran^^ing means of pre- 
vention, 27 explicit methods of correction, store practices, money making 
iVieas, model summary and helpful fom^s* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TEST^ . 


ERIC ^ -207- 


fi tl0 ORANGE B1X)SS0H OPPORTONITY 


Author • ■ ■ . - Date Pub. 


National Retail Merchants Association 
Publi0h0r 100 West 3I street . New Y ork, NY 1 0001 ... 

J \ T 

^Tecicher or Student Materiarl Student CojBt $60 00 Length 93 pag^s 

• • • J. * 

Grad0 lt0V0l Collegia tq/Adult Sugg.e8ted Time 'of Uae 

, » ' ■ —————— 

OBJECTIVES:. ' *' ' • - ' . • 


SUMMARY DESVRIPTION : How to operate a suocessful bri.dal registry teMd oh the 
experlenoe of 55 stores* Includes forTnSf[ letters^ follow-up practlbest racordfif 
special leaflets^ invitations, etc» 1 . - 


AVAILABLE ISSTFUCTOR MATERIAL AND T^STS: - - , 

A 

; ^ ~: ■ ■■. ■ 
^ ■ ■ •' ■ ■ 

, Ti 1 10 ' ORDERING GUiDELINES— BUYERS AID FOR BETTER INmTORY C!ONTRO|, 

Author^ . ' - - Date Vuh. 1^68 

National Retail Merchants Association ' ' 
Publi0her 100 West 3^ Street, New York, NY 10001 - ' " - ^_ 


T»aoh0r or Student Material Student ' Coet $5»50 Length 22 


Grade Level Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES :. - . 


SUMHART DESCRIPTION : Aid to buyers In determining order-up-to quantitits of 
staple and. basic merchandise to Improve In-stock positions and inventory turnover 
while minimizing out-of-stock situations* Separate tables for different Mtstoner 
seryipe levels and Inventory review periods. Vithin'each table are suggssted 
order-u>-to quantities presented according to ^delivery lead .^Joe/ vvekly rate of 
sale and item turnover objectives, 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


O • -206- 

ERIC 


Title 


THg PRICING UMBHELU 


Author Rldhard Everhardt ^ \ Dat(? Vuh. 19>2 

Instructional Materials Services 
she r Division of Lxtensiorit The University of Texas » Austin> TX 787 12^ 

Teacher or Student Mg-teria I Teacher Coat $2^00 Leng th 25 pages 

Grade Level Se corrdary/AduI t % Suggested Time of Use iOJiouM^^ 

OBJECTIVES: • | 


Sl/MMARY DESCRIPTION : a mini-course covering the philosophy and skills of 
retail pricing; including mark-up and markaowns and cost analysis* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Transparencies 


Ti t le PRINGlj^LES OF PROFITABLE IMPORTING 


Author Giacomy Zanetti ^ Date Pub. . 1971 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publieher flOQ WQst 31 Sti:eet, New York, NY lOOOl ■ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $1$*00 Length 250 pages 

Grade Level Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Information and instruction on every aspect of importing 
for retell selling. Covers the planning, supervision, execution and promotion of 
imported merchandise. ^ ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titl0 PRODUCT CONTROL INVENTORY 

u, 


Autho r Brwln Raush ; Date Pub. .^968 > 

— - ^ _ 

PublvBher Science Research Assoclatest 259 £ast Erie Stre6t» Chloago»» IL 606II 


Teadher or Student Material Student Coat Length J6 pag»8 

Grade Leve I - Adult Suggeeted Time of Uae 2 hours 

OBJECTIVES The objective of each participant Is to help his ••Inventory »anagi- 
ment team** to be more effective than the otherso' » 


SVMMABy DffSCFIPTION : A didactic game^ Offers the training director a controlled 
situation in which to observe the decision*maklng sldlls of hl^ trainees* It helps 
to expose those areas, in which the effectiveness of each trainee can bs isproved* 
As each participant thinks through his approach to the problems 9 develops strategies 
and tests their in an environment that resembles a real situationy he has the oppor* 
tunity to observe the behavior of others in the group* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


*4* 

4 


Titlm PROFITABLE MERCHANDISING OP MEN'S CLO THING • 

' — 7^ ~ 

Author ; ^ Date Pub. 

National Retail Merchants- Association 
Publisher 100 West 31 Street^ New Yorkt NY 10001 

TeaohtT or' Student Material Student^ Coat $7«^0 Length kZ? yagfiB 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adur^ ^ Suggested Time of Uae^ 


f 

OBJECTIVES: 


J 


4 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers the entire gamut.of successful men^s olothing 
retailing* Includes analyses o^ fabrics and their Identif lea tlon^ how to buy^ 
promote t merchandise fashions In main and branch stores^ how to keep alteration 
costs downt discusses the elements of^ stylet Inventory t evaluation of perforaanoe 
and sales promoti on techniques* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC . / ^^-2\o.^ 


Titl0_^ FJRCHASING ' / ' 

Author Erwln Raush ^_ Dat(9 Tub. I968 

Publiehl^r S61enco Hercarcl-* Agsoclates» ly^stjlrle Str eet » Chicago, IL 6O6II 
— ^ ^ , , 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet Leng th 38 pama 

Grade Level C^^'^Ierlate/Adult ^ Suggested Time of Uae 2 hours_* 

OBJECTIVES: 


X 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

EMC: \ .211. 


/ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A didactic game* The partfcl:' '^ts receive some practice 
. in evaluating quantltv discounts and ven dor reliability. They also evaliiate i(ri.sk8, 
set standards for the pn^'^b%s\'^z department, and develop policies designed to^JK. , 
duce'^the cost of pMrchar.ing in ^reneral* In. doing so, they are expected to keep ln\ 
mind the offect of theii* actions on cost in other areae 01 the c.ompany they are 
serving* . * 

AVAILABLE INSTFVCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: . ' 

Ti t le ^ PUTTING CLASSIFICATION MERCHANDISING TO WORK 

Author '_A \ Date Pub. 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publiaher ICO West H Street, New York, NY 10001 

Teaoher or Student Material Student ' Co^t $6*00 Le/ig th 66 pages 

Grade Level Colleplfite/Adult Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: ' . 

♦ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Elrjit exp(;rts in this field give the fruit of their 
experience in 'this how *o do it (book. 


TitW 


BEADIUGS IN EDP 


Author ( ^ 

\ National Retail Merchants Association 

Publiohe r . 100 West ?1 Street, New York, NY 10001 


Ddte Pub. 1967 


T«a«h«r or Student Material StMent Coat ^ $3>75 Length ^7 pagBS 

Grad0 Level Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

objectives': 


I 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Describes .the basic know-how needed by a retailer at all 
sales levels to get involved with hiDP systems and computers. Controls, numbering 
code's, personnel training, organization, equipment and merchandising systens 
among the topics covered. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANlfl TEST$. 


Title 


RECEIVING DEPARTMENT'OPERATIONS MANUAL 


Author ^Leonard F. Kongeon 


National Retail Merchants Association 
Publisher 100 West 31 Street. New York. NY 10001 


_Date Pub, i960 


Teadher or Student Material Student Coet $4.50 Length 371 paggs 

Grade Level Collegj ate/Adult Suggested Time of L'»g.'^ 

OBJECTIVES : 


r 


SUMMARY DESCH IPTION : Covers every phase of receiving, checking^ adS^mg, and 
reserve stockkeeping. Discusses jJersonnel, layout and equipment, proc^ures and 
other'; receiving department functions. Includes Illustrations and diagrams. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


ERIC 


Ti 1 1« REDUCING ^ypKNSE R/,TTG£ 


Author ■ , . .' . Datn Tub. 1966> 

Na+'onal Rrt:ill Merchants /association \ " 
Publieher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 ' 

- TecLoh^r op Student Material Student * Coet Length pages 

Girade Leve I , CQj3e>nate/Adult Suggested Time of Dae ^ 


OBJECTIVES, 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A coJlectior of expense-s ivj ng Ideas within important 
operating areas r,uch coirniu-nicatlor- ^ s-^clivery-f customer service, stookkeeping>^ 
transfer hauling, vorkroont-, wrappinf ar.d packing;, and n?-ny others* . 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATtRIAL AND TESTS: 


t lo R£:tail acccuming manuai 


'Author . : Date Pub. 

National hetiil Kerchants Association 
Publiaher IOC Went 3^ St>-eot, N'ew York^ NY 10001 


rtfadh^flH»:<M' Student' Material Stuti^ilt Cost »25>OQ Length 25? pages 
\ Grade Level ' Co'^'!!eglalG/Adult Suggested Time of Uae . 


V 


K'OBJECTiyES. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Contains ritreamlined chart of expense accounts for 
single stores and coTr.panier, witn brttnChes* Enables a ireanini;ful determination 
of main and branch store T^roiits* Includes chapters on n^port presentation, work- 
roonf accourtingf leased uepirtrert^accountingt return on investment, gross margin 
detemiln'i'*'ion a^^d many oihei* hisic rBtall accounting iopicr^» 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC -2n-^ 


Tit 1 0 - TH£ RETAIL BUYBR 


AutHor Jimmy Q. Koenlnger and Glen .Koenlngerx DqtR Tub. 1972 

InstruQtional Materials Services / 
?uhli0hQ r yDlvlsion of Extension^ The UnlverGlty of Texas » Austln» TX 78712 


fwaoner or Student Material Teacher Coet $3>00 Length 51 paggs 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of 6/ eg 12^18 hours 

OBJECTIVES: . ^ * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOn : This teaching outline contains ithe necessary materials 
for a short course in retail buying. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND,TE,STS: 


Ti tie RETAIL CONTROL 


Author ' Date Pub. 

National Retail Mercliants Association '. - 

Publie^her 100 Went 31 ^treet. Ne w York» NY 10001 

? • ^ : — ' — ' 


Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $12.00 Length 10 issues a yr 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult ^ Suggested Time of Uae_ | 

^OBJECTIVES:' . ' . 


/ 

t 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Pocket size inafea?iine with many^ informative articles for 
keeping up to date on department store systems, procedures, financial managementf 
control and inventory management developments, and legal and matters affecting 
retain ng# 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR^ MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


TitU 


RETAIL INV&niCfiY ffflTHOD BADE PR,\CTIGAL 


Author ... 

. National Retail Merchants Association 
Publiaher lOC West 31 Utiiict, New York,. NY lOCCl 


Datn Puh.. 1971 


Teaoher or Student Material Student- Coat $6.00 f^ngth^__^ 


Grade Laval . Collef^iate/Adult 
OBJECTIVES: 



Suggji.ated Time' of Use 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Presents tho fundamental operatl^p-iinvolved In establish- 
ing and maintaining accurate inventorieso Explains vhatxhe Retail Method of 
Inventory is and hov it differs from the 'coSt Aethodf its advantages and difeadvan- 
tages# ^IncludsG sample form^ for recording merchandise transfers, sales, prica 
changes, departmental meichandlse statements, open-to-tuy and ""many more* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title 


RETAIL OPERATIONS NEWS BULLETIN 


Author . 

" National Retail Merchants Association 
Publisher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 


Published 
J) ate Pu b . Quarterl y 


approximately 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet $10#00 Length 28* pages 


Grade Level Collegiate/Adult . Suggested Time of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A quarterly magazine devoted to the many aspects of store 
operations* The latest developments, trends and tips on topics such as security, 
delivery, communications, safety, wrapping and packing, maintainenoe, customer 
service and food seirvices are featured regularly* 

■ :> 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titlo A RETAILER VISITS THE MARKET X 


Author Date Pub. 


Publiaher fklrchllc Publloa.tiohs, Inc., 7 East 12 'Street, New York, NY 10003 ' ,/ . 


Teaplter or Student Materia I Teacher, Coat $80»00 Length 36 slides 

< 

Grade Level Se condary/ Collegia te/Adul t o SuggeBted Time of Ujse ^ , 


OBJECTIVES : Behavioral objectives achieved In this program Intlude a mlnlBrum of V 
seven duties required for preparation of a buying trip and a mlMmuin of nine mer^ 
chandislng decisions that must be made while In^ the market* ^ ' - 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOV : Made for those students who areriH able to experience % 
the real thing. It brings the market to the classropm to give studants a feel*/^ 
for what it's llk^ to buy for a store* Follows a smaU retailer on her trip to ') 
the market^ since the majority of students headed toward careers in buying will ^ 
eventually find jobs in either small or medium size stores* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL" AND TESTS: Instructional package that' 
Includes a printed commentary for each slides* sample tests and a. series of 
student projects. ^ 


Tit I e RETAILERS' raPEfiAL TAX MANUAL ' 

Author ■ Date Pu\ . 1965 

^ National Retail Merchants Association 

Publieher 1>00 West 31 Street^ New Yoxkp NY ^ 10001 . 

' I ■ ' $10.00 each 

Teacher or Student Material Student Caat $1^.00 Length ^ 

' set. 

Grade Level_^ Co2 leglate/Adult Suggeeted Time -of Uee^ 

•■v 

OBJECTIVES: ' i 


SUMMARY DESCFIPTION : Gives tips on minimizing the Impact of Federal taxes on 
retailers t Includes discussions of Federal Income t retailers' excise tax^ estate 
tax planning for retailers and pointers on ^11 payroll taxes* Three voluBesI 
Ve<l* I - Instal3ment method; method of doing buslnesst depreciationt use of inTSSt- 
ment credit* Vol* II - Estate taxes planning^ pension and profit sharing^ ^inven- 
torlest bad debts* Vol* HI - Retail excises, payroll taxes, travel and entexrtaln- 
ment deductions* 


ERIC 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 
•» ■ -2-16- 


t 

Title ' RETAIIERS* GUIDE TO MERCHANDISE CIASSIFIGATION CONTROL ^ 

Author Albert !• Schott and Herbert A/Turetzky Datfi Fuh. 

National Retdil Merchants Association \ ^""^ ' 
PubliBher lOO^West 31 Street^ New York^ NY 10001 


Teacher or Student Material Student. Cost $3.00 Length_ ^ pa ges 

Crad^ Level CoUeglate/Adult - ^iigqeeted Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMAPy DESCRIPTldK: A step by st^p 
mental to classification merchandising, 
tumoverf and increase profit. Special 


.guide for store conversion from depart- 
liesigned to help balance stockSf raise' 
section on EDP service bureaxis* 


AVAILABLE INSTHJJCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: * [ 

Ti tie RETAILING MERCHANDISING AND MANAGEMENT WITH ELECTRONIC DATA f RpriRfiSTHri 

Author Harold Garber and Seymour Helfant ' / Date Pub\ >1966 

^ National Retail Merchants Association, 
p\ibliBher 100 West 31 Street^ New Yorkt NY .10001 ^ 

Teaoher or Student Material Student (^oet $7«50 ^ Length 209 pagps 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult., Suggested Time of Uee^ ' 

OBJECTIVES: 


i SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers costs, approaches, and the important utilization 

of merchandise classification. ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 

ERIC * -217- 


Titl0 


THE ROI£ OF THE BUYER IN MASS MERCHANDISING 


Author 


Don >Belden 


Date Pub. 1971 


Publisher Chain Store Publlshjhg Corp»» 2 Park Avenue^ New York» NY 10016 


Teacher or Student Material Student Cost $10»6o Length 25^ paffls 
Grade Leve I Secondary /Colleglata/Adult Suggeeted- Time of Uae 1 se«» 
OBJECTIVES: ^ • * 


SVMHABt DESCRIPTION : Examines the l^oiying function. It runs the ganut frOm 
the basic importaace of good, communications to the buyez^vendor relationship^ 
merchandise assortments and replenishment^ display and sales proootioDf model 
stocks f private brands and direct Importing^ ri^t throu^ to modem oomputer 
techniques. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


RUNNING AN EFFICIENT'^SHELING WORKROOM 


Author ^ ' . 

National Retail -Merchants Association 
Publisher 100 West 31 S tree t». New York» NY 10001 


^Date Pub. 1963 


Teaoher or Student Material Student 

Grade Level. Collegiate/^dult 

OBJECTIVES: 


Cost $ >75 Length 3^ lages 


Suggested Time of Uee 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers the three phases of bushelipg, the' oontrol of the 
busheling dallars» the measure of productivltyf the fitting standardSf buahellng 
workroom equipmentt combining men^s and Moments alteration workrooms* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL 


AND TESTS: 
-218- 


* i ^ SAI^TY SECOND - , 

Author . • ' \ Dat^e Puh: 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Pubtiaker 100 West 31 Street^ New York^ NY 10001 * 


. Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $75«00 Length 97 frames 
r . • , ' — ' ' ^ 

Grade Level Collcgiate/Adult Suggested JTime of' Uae ' 13 minutes 

• OBJECTIVES: ^ 


it 

1 ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A 3^^^ color filmstrip designed trO present the basics of 
safety to new employees and remind old ones. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AN[> TESTS: 


Title STAlOS OF EPF IN RETAILING 


1969- 

Author Date Pub. 1970 

National Retail Merchants Association ~ 
Pub lie her 100 West 31 Sti^eet, New York ^ NY 10001 

■ \ : . 

Teacher or Student Material Student - Coei $7«50 . Length 209 paffls 

Grade ^e^vel Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A thorough analysis of all applications on various types 
of manufacturers* computers. The use of service bureaus^ leased versus rsntalf 
rental versus purchiase# 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 

ERiC ^ --^ig- 



STOCK SHORTAGE CONTROL TECHNIQUES OF THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA STORES 


Author ^ Datg Pub. 1961 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publisher 100 tifeat 31 S tree tt. New York» NY lOGOl ' 


Teaoher or Student Material Student C^et $2«23 Length 6$ pages 
Grade Level , Collegiate/Adult ^ Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARr DESCRIPTION : A study prepared by the Golden Gatc^ ReUil Controller ^ 
showing how San Francisco Bay Area stores go about combat 1 nig Inventory^ shortages 
Gives detailed plans and training procedures* Includes a shortage credit pro^t^ 
as well as a proven set of security rules* , ' 


« * 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title STORE SHRINKAGEi EMPLOYEE PILFERAGE/CUSTOMER THEFT. 

Author Alice Schiller \ Qate Pub. 1973 

Publieher Fairchilu PutIlcations» Inc*» 7 East 12 Street^ New York> NY 10003 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Cost $80>00 Length 34 slides 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This story. Store Shrinkage i Employee Pilferage/Custo—r 
Theft,' was prepared by an experiehced Journalist who knows the retailing Boene and 
has specialised in writing about drug addiction and zehabilitation* A sanpling.of 
headings aret Store Shrinkages Scope & Cause} Learning Store Proc^duzesi Flushing 
Out Thlevesi Nerve Center of Secuirity Operations| Eye on the Main Floor} Point of 
Sale— Point of Thefti Creating A Store Attitude i From Top to Bottonri Supporting 
A Habit} Getting Caught) The Penalties Are Reali Helping to Solve the Problemo 

« 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

erJc -22^, , ^ " 


Title 31^ WAYS TO RUN A BETIER MORE PROFITABLE STORE ^ 

Author Date Pub. 196^ ^ 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publisher 100 West 31 Street^ New York» NY lOOOl [ 

*" • 

Teacher or Stud'ent Material Stitdent Coat $3#0.0 Length 41 paigiQ 

Grade Level Collegia te/Adult/ Suggested Time of^Uae 

OBJECTIVES: . 


9 V 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers such atreas ast policy and managprnentf planning , v 
and budgetings merchandising^ competition^ pricing^ sellings advertising and ^ 
display^ controlf porsonnely operations* ixafflc* credltf Federal Trade Regula-. 
tlonsf coirjnunity relations* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

^ Title TOYS ^ ; 1 \ 

' Authpr R# P* Wlllet and J* Re Grabner Date Pub / 1965 

Small Business Administration ^ ] ' 
Pub lie her S. GovGmment Printing Office > Washington^ DC 20402 ^ 

Teacher or student Material • Student Coat Free Lengt h 11 pages 

Grade L^vejj^ Adult ^ Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: - 


r 


' SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This Is an extensive list o^gpferences covering the 
more Important aspects of the toy Industry* Many of the soiirces cited are useful 

' In appraising and Improving the general management of firms operating in the 
Industry* In addition* a number of^ statistical sources^have been includede Also* 
sources dealing specifically with toy industry problems and their solution* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL UnD TESTES:, 1^ 

ERiC- -221. 


Ti tU TURNQVERi THE. MANY WAYS TQ^ IMPROVE IT 


Author . ^ . Dat& Pii^, 1965 

National Retail Merchants Association ^ 
I'ubli Bhe r 100 West 31 Streets New York^ NY 10001 

r#apvir or Student .Material Student ^ Coat $6^.00 - Length 38 pages 

Grade Level Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time , of Dee 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


•i 


SVMMARr DESCRIPTION : The best thinking of 30.0 retailers on the subject of 
turnover Is summarized. Special chapter on, the mechanics ;-of a reorder prpgran* 


V 

available' INSTRUCTOB MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title USING STANDARI3S TO INCREASE PROCUCTIVITY , 


.if' 


Author : ' ^ ^ - • Date Pub. I960 

tiational Retali*Merchants Association 
Publieher 100 West 31 Street^ New Yorkt NY 10001 / 

^Teacher or Student Material , Student Co$t $i^50 Length ^ vBLf^e 

f 

Grade Level_ Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uae ■ 

OBJECTIVES : * ' 


SUMMARl DESCRIPTIQN : ^ A guide to establish production standards to-sohedula work 
flow as a means of controlling payroll expense* * Covers wonen^s altarationst nail 
ordert wrapping and backings pr6ductlont warehouse^ sel^ingf adJustaentSf aail and 
telephone orders jindi^the role of the supervi8cr# / ^ 

• . • / 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

-222- ( . \ ^ • 


ERIC -222- J 

i 


Ti 1 1 0 yRIETY STORES 


Author \P»arce C> Kelley Date Pub. 1965 

Smal3 Bu: iness Administration ^ 
PubliBher \). S. GovemTr.r.nt Printing: Office t WashinRton^ DC 20kC2 . 

Teacher or Student Hatcr^ial fiUuient Coet Free Leng th 8 pages 

Grade Level Adult Sujgeeted Time of Vae 


OBJECTIVES 


6. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A bitliop:^phy of references selecteti, to help t^ose^ 
interested in^ variety storo a; tilling. It pix>vi'ies an understanding of the reoent 
changes in this field as vi^ll '^z seme bir>ic knoi^^led^ aboiit it« 


AVAILABLE INST.RUCTOF MATE HI a\ /IVT TESTS: 


V. 


Title ' VERBATIM HKPQJ^Tt HAS IV.h. BASm.N'X A hVl\j'd:cl 


Author ^ Date Pub. 

National roViil .Yercraants A::.coci-it5.or] 
Publieher 100 West " 1 3trci->)>f New York» NY 


Teaser or Stud^n^ Materia! :jtadetit Coet ^hm^^O Length pages 
Grade Uevel Collc^^l-i^e/AfiMl' Suj.jdoted Time of Jae 


OBJECTIVES . ^ 


SUMMARY DESCR lPTION : Cow^rv. the r.any ispeoU^ of b^r^ernant store problems. 
Discusses:^ trading up> IncrBaslng th-:- t^^ ^ftni stoi^^j shcire of the marketf the 
place df the basement in suburbin stereo, t'.e prospect.^ and volume In free standing 
Uidget stores. a ^ 


ERIC 


f 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR H^TKRIA'.. ANl TEi'TS 


Titl0 VERBATIM REPORTi HOW WE DO IT 


Author , _ . „ - _Date Piifc. 

National Retail Merchants Association 


Publiaher 100 ♦/est 3I Street, New York, NY 10001 


Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet $4#50 Leng th 69 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES: . 


SUMMAFJ DKSCRIPTIOH : Information to help management in the day to day mer- 
chandise investjnent problems* Includes information from actual roerohandlse 
managers on hpw companies handle sales forecastlngf automatic reorderlngf inventozy 
control and many other suggestions on how to Improve total store perjformanoe* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIA/. AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 1 0 VERBATIM REFORTt SUCCESSES TO DATE IN CLASSIFICATION MERCHANDISING 

Authol\ ^ [ Date Pub'. 

I National Retail Merchants Association 
Publisher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001' 


Teaa^her or Student Material Student Coat $4*50 . Length 68 pages 

Grade. Leve I Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Recounts how two large stores, and a number of small 
stores went ah^ut the busine^^s of getting sft in classification merchandising. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AN DETESTS. - 

ERIC * |\ -22^ 


Tit la WRAPPING i<ETMOI)S-t^tJ IJAL 

! • . — : ■ ; 

Author /_ , Date Fub,{ 1968 

Nattonal Ret/tiJ ^'oi chants Association 
PubliBher IQG West 31 Str^ret^ New^ Yor^-r ^ NY IQpci ; . ^ 

Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coat $4o50 Length 90 pages 

Grade Level Collet Idt^a/Adul i Suj .zed ted Time of Use 

'-J 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A speci^iliici ni.'.nu -1 covering the acceple't methods of 
preparing hard to vrap iter;G for 'delivery, ij^sed on the practice of ov^r 60 stores. 
Contaihs 90 illustra,tions » iefini tlons of wntpping torriop mechanical wrapping aids, 
basic wrapping technique- 5, i!::iLvidual wrapo such as lampts and shades, mirrors and 
pictures, figurines, toy.i, etc* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATK h 1 A I ^^f^ D TF-^^S : 


Ti t le WRAPPmG^SUPPLV f'lAM'AL 


Author_ ^ Date Pub. 1957 

National HeUil KercEITnts At:L>oci.iti on 

Publish^e r ICQ West SUx^yt, New York, NY 10001 

f ~ 


Teacher or Student^ Materi il Student Cost »1>5Q Length pages 

Grade Level Collegia t o/ Adult Si.ggeeted Time of Uee j 

OBJECTIVES : 



^SUMMARY DESCHIPTION ' A nUndari^ itlcri rro^um for^ store wrapping supply pU3>- 
chase and usag^o It points the wa^^ to very subs'Unt.lal savings in^store supply 
costot This manual reflects tho practice and experience of 250 stores represent- 
ing 2500 retail units;* Chapters cover paper ^^^5>^r> genera,! information on boxboard, 
set up boxes, folding/ boxof:, ^oldin:^ gift zoxqz, corru,>i^>ed boxes, corrugated rolls, 
kraft paper, tissue, twin-j, controlling e:-pply oxjxjnr^f^, worksheets. 

AVAILABLE INSTHUCTOH HA^KRIAL Tt'STS^ ^ 
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r 


DJSPUY 


J 


/ , 


Tit la 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF DISPLAY 


Author 


Date Pu-b. 


Vubl\%h^T General Aniline Film Gorp^f 140 West 51 Street^ New Yorkt HY 10020 
t^aohkr OT Student^ Material ^ Teacfier - Coet ^Length Transparencies 


Grade Level 

OBJECTIVES : 


Secondary 


Suggeeted' Time of Uae 


SUMMARY^ DESCRIPTION : Shows; various types of displays with advantages and 
disadvanta^s of eoCch. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 1» 'DISP^Y RJ^^ft"I^TALS 


Author Frank A» Rowe 


Date Pub. 1^0 


?uhlieher Display Publishing COo, Cincinnatif OH 


Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Length 149 pages 

Grade Level ^ollegiate Suggested Time of Uae 1 qiutrtex 

OBJECTIVES : ' ' ^ 


SUMMARY DESCBIPTION: rhl3 manual is designed to provide, with a minimum of 
research and study, the basic techniques needed to display merchandise effectlvslyo 


ERLC 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR^ MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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Titl0 1 DISP IAY MADfc E ASI£H 

Author Karen Kltstelner [ Date Pub: 1971 

, D« E* Materials lab 
PubliBher 1885 Nell Avenue» 11^ Townshend 4Iall» Columbus, OH 43210 


T4aah0r or Student Material Teacher Cost $3>00 Length 115 Pftffl* 


Grade Level ^ Secondary Suggeetid Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES: 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A unit on teaching display. Simply written for etudent* 
comprehension. It thoroughly covers the field of di^splay illustrating the different 
prl|iciples Involredft. Copy may be separated and individual pages used to produce 
transpap^noles or spirit master handouts* * ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


ft t le DISPLAY ROUNDUP 


Aut'hor \ Date Pub. 1968 

Publieher Fkirchild PublicatlonSf Inc.r^ £aBt 12 Street. New York« NY 10003 
Teaoher or Student Material Teacher Coet $l26m00 Leng th 75 elides 

Grade Level Secondary/ColJegiate/Adult \ Suggested Time of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


* 3 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : > collection of 75 examples oY displays from stores across 
the nation-<»ami a few outsid^ the nation— ranging from a supermarket highway sign 
to a Tiffany window* Points up the va)fue of effective display ia«nd provides a 
wealth of examples of displays both simple and elaborate, expe4»ve ancT inexpensive! 


4 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


Author \ ' Date Pub. 1959 

MEG Sales Education, The National Gash ilegister Compaiijr 
Pub lie her \ NCR Education Center - Sugar Camp, Day^n^ OH 45479 r ^ 


Teaoher .or Student Material Student Coat Length 200 paw 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee^ 1 6eii# 

objectives': 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses interior display principles and their appli- 
cation in the retail store. ^ - ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


) 

INTERIOR DISPIAYi A WAY TO INCREASE SALES 



Gabriel M. Valenti ' Date Pub. ^1965 

Small Business Administration 
Pub It a her U> So Government Printing Office, WashinKtont DC 20402 

Teacher or Stude-\t Material Student Cost Free Length 


Grade Level - Adult Suggested Time of U0e_ 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses four ingredients which are necessary for 
building a displays fixtures, color, signs, and lights* It points out that 
the differences between a commonplace display and an outstanding one Is often 
slightc Many times that differ^ce consists of the right decorative touch, 
one which, like frosting on a caKie, helps to tempt buying appetites* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
O -228- 

ERIC 


Ti t U MERCHANDISl!: DISPLAY ^ 


Author ' Malvln Hat^hett ^ Data Pub. 1972 

Inatractlonal Materials Services ! 
Publisher DlsVlslon of i!;xtQnslon» The University of Texa6» Austln» TX 78712 


Teaaher or Student Materia Z Siudent Cost $60 00 Length 221 pay> 

Grade^ Level Secondary Suggeeted Time of Uae 1 S6a» 

OBJECTIVES: \ - 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : All aspects of merchandlee display principleSf t•chniq^e8t 
arrangement 9 deslgnt lightings colort and signingo It is a how-to approach for 
beginning display personnel and includes information. vital to DECA oonteat parti- 
j . cipants* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Anfiwer ^gpk ($2*00) 


Ti t le - MODERN DISPLAY TECHNIQUES 


Author Emily M> KauRer Date Pub. 1972 

Publisher Fairchild publications, Inc>, 7 12 Street, New Yoric, NY 10003 

Teacher or Student Material Studelit Coat $6o50. Length 128 pagsa 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uae_^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A guide to the "how** and ••why" of effeotire' display, from 
the mohanical aspects of area size and lighting to the subtler techniques of 
creating ataosphere, drana and excitement* Discusses the use and laportanoe of 
store display as a neans of enticing the cuatoaer to buy* Considers future trends 
and the potential the field holds for the trainee* Special chapter on suggested 
copy themes, a large .selection of • photos showing prize-winning displays, .a list 
of source nateriale and a comprehensive bibllographyo 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ErJc -229- 


MODERN INTERIOR DISPLAY 


Author 


English Universities Press 
/ PublxBher St. Paulas House^ MarwlcJ^ Lane^ Londonf England 


Dats Pub. 1966 


TeaahfT or Student Material Student Coet 

Prade Level Gplleglate Suggeeted Jime of Use 

OBJECTIVES: L> * 


Leng th I76 pagSB 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A new psychological approach to shopfitting that oombinea 
all the varied attrrictions of lirhting, decor» furnishing, fittings' and point-of- 
sale display, and conc«nt,raU:s thenf all upon the single specific aim of rousing 
the customer's buyiri^^ i .pulseo. 

\ 


AVAILABLE ISS7RVCT0R MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title 


RIGGING AND FORMING KKN^S W^AR FDR DISPLAY 


Author 


Lloyd L. Buzan 


Pub liehe r Lispjiv Publishing Go. 9 Glncinnktip OH 


06t 


Date Pub. 1965 


Leng th IO6 pages 


Teacher or Studio' it Materia I Student 

Grade Level Coll.7.ual^; Suggested Time of Uee 1 seao 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCh IPTION : The Illustrations in this manual show methods rathej: 
than personal skills in order to ^adually develop superior techniques* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOh MATERIAL ^ASD TESTS. 


ERLC 


Title STOR E ARRAN GEMENT ANI>^ ISPUY 

f : 


* Authot > Elizabeth G> Jan^eeck . aate Pub. 1966 

Sjfan Business Administration 
PubliBher U* S« Govurnjpent Printing Office g Washington, DC 20^02 


Teacher or Student Material Student Coat Free Length 7 pages 

Grade Level^ Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The references given in this book should assist the ssall 
business sanager In two wayst first, by providing a list of t)aslc sources of 
Information on general principles i and second, by providing a Usi of^speclfic 
store arrangement and display techniqueso 


0 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AN£ TESTS: 




ERJC , 


Title ^ ACCOUNTS RL'Cg.IVABLt: AUTOMATION BEGINS ON THE^SELLDiG FLOOR 

Author ; ^ ^ Date Pub. 19^9 

MKG Sales isiducationf The National Cash' Register Company 
Publieher NCR Education Cent er - Su gar Camp» DaVton» OH 45^79 

/ ; ~ ^'^^ ; 

Teacher or Student Material Student Cost Free Length 8 pag»s 

Grade Level Adult Sugg^eat.ed Time of Uae ^ 

OBJECTIVES: * 


SUMMARiir DESCRIPTIOfhr This brochurR has been prepared to explain a new approach 
to accounts recelvaible automation that captures the customer's account number at 
the point of sale. Dlscur.ses the type of credit ^rd usedf 2 paths to electronic 
customer billing, disposition of media at the end of the day, sales audit prooe« 
dures, data imput procedures, master file adjustments, etC9 - ^ . ' ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND- T€STS: 


Title ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE MANAGEMENT 



Author J* J. Wo Neuner, B. L. Keeling and No F» Kallaus Date Pub. 1972 
Publieher South-Western Publishing Coot 3101 Madison Road, Cincinnati^ OH 45227 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $T^c9^' Length 664 pagee . 
Grade Level Colle;;iate Suggested Time of ^ liee 1 semo ^ 

OBJECT IV ES\' Designed to meet the qhanglng needs of tdday^s college students 
and of those executive^ and fiist-llne supeonrlsors currentjly in adninistxativa^ 
management work who desire tq update their knowledge and experience in a rapidly 
changing social, political and busl-ness environmento ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPflON: Covers the following five basic areas of administrative. ^ 
office management!, administrative office management in modern busineas, organizing 
and planning administrative offlji^ services, leadership and human relations, oon* 
trolling offiori adir.inistrative operations, and business information^ prctcessing 
systemso Underlying these five areas is a constant emphasis on twO. basic concepts; 
of successful business mar vRcment — satisfactory human relations and continuous, 
cost reduction© / ^ , y . 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual ' 

, -232. , • • ^ . 


Titli 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRATEGY AND DECISION MAKING 


Author Clyde T« Hardwlck and Bernard F« Laryiuyt Date Pubf T 1966 

Publisher South~Western Publishing Co., 3101 Madison Road, Cincinnati, OH -4522? 
or Stud^fit Ma terial Student Co 8 1 $9*70 Length (ASi pftgaa 

Grads. Level . (jolleglate ^ Suggested Time ^of Uae . 

OBJECTIVES : ^ fgm 


» • 


- y ■ - 

SUMMABY DESCRIPTION : Administrative problems and decision making on all Isvsla 
_of* iianagement are discussed In detailo 


AVAlLABltJjlS'^CTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS:- 



ADVANCED CASES IN MULTINATIONAL BUSINESS OI^TIONS 

— : r^^ — : ; 

Author - g# Prakash Sethi V Date Pi4b. 1972 

Goodyear Publishing Coo, InCp 
Publieher 15113-15 3unset Boulevard, Pacific Palisades. GA * 

' ] ^ 

Teacher pr Studenx Material . Student Coet $12»95 Length 512 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate ^ Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem» 

OB'jECTIVESr 


/ 

SUMMARjr^ d'eSCHIPTION: Covers the major functional operating areas such asi 
tfhvixonmjyjE^l operating conditions — business govemmont iYiterfacei or^nlsation 
and nan^ejneniL long range planning; financep Inrestmentf and operative controlsi 
\and mariceting manage ment# Includes a variety of industries in the fields of ^ 
consumer goods, producers' goods p and services (banking, ?iiarket research). The 
products include electronics, fertilizers, frfod ^ains, shipbuilding, txaotorSf 
synthetic fibers, television sets, petroleum products, and milk products* The 
regions covered are the U.S.A., ^ Asia, Western Europe, New Zealand, Africa, etCo 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's^nual 

^ . -233- 


) . 


TitU 


THE americ:an business enterprise 


Author 


Jerry B» Poe 


Date Pub. 1969 


Publiaher Richard Dc Irwlnt Homewood, IL 


T0aoh«r dr Student Material Student 

trada Level Collegiate 

OBJECTIVES: 


r 


CoBt 


Leng th 56O ]^ggs 


Suggested Time of Use 1 »•■• 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Provides an lnt2?<i^uctlon to the field of bualMas adaln- 
Istratlon through a combination of text and oases designed^ to, illustrate the 
breadth of decision miking required in the management of today's business mtaz^ 
prlsee* Analyzes the organization of our economic syetem and the. role of the 
profit motive in stimulating the flow of goods and services to consumers* 

AVAIIABLE INSTHUCTOF MATERIAfTAND TESTS: >■. 


Title 


AMERICAN BUSINESS - AN INTRbDUCTION 


Author 


1 -■ r 

David J. Schwartz and F>erdlnand- F» Mauser 


Date Pub. 1970 


Publieh^r ^-^TcouiX, Brc^ce &> World, Ino., 750 Third Avemie, New York, NY 1001? 

Teacher or Student Material Student* • Coat Length 790 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate ^ s(ugge&te^d Time of Uae 1 3em» 

OBJECTIVES: 


\ 


SUMMARY DESCH IpflON : Written and organized with the beginning gtudent in mind. 
It presei^ the fundamentals of A^i^ican business opera tioiais^ and at the same time 
relates business^ to the coniinunity and to society as a whole. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL. AND TESTS 
\ A6» and Manual of Student Asslgnapnta, 

tKJC -234- 


Instructor's Guide, Student 


^ APPRAISING RETAIL EXE^TIV£ AND EMgLOYEE PEHPOHMANGE 


Author ^ . ; ^Date Pub. I968 

Rational Retail Merchants Association 
Publi9h0r IQg West 31 StTOet» New York, NY 10001 * 


Y Teaah0r or 'Student Materiaj ^ Student \ 'Coet $9»73 ' Length I78 pages 
Grade Level Colltgglate/Adult Suggeated Time of Uae ^ 

r \J ] - 


OBJECTIVES: * 

A 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A study analyzing what constitutes a successful appraisal 
progzrajtt and ret^omroendlng how- such a program may be Implemented* Appraisal prooe- 
durids for both executive and non-supervisory employees are analyzed and siuunarlzed 
In j;Z tables with 27 examples Illustrating selected appraisal' forms In current use 
by stdre^r* ' ' ^ . * ^ • ^ ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Txtie ARBITRATIONt PEACEMAKER IN SMALL BUSINESS J 

Author Morris Stone i^^^^ji^ Date Pub. ;1968 

0 Small Business Administration ^ • 

Publieher U» S. Government Printing Office ^ Washington^ DC 20^02 

yeaoher or Student Material Student Coat free ' Leng th * 7 pages 

Grade Level-- Adu^t Suggeated Time^'of Uae 

OBJECTIVE 



SUMMARY DESCK IPTION : Discusses arbitration as a way for small buslnsss owner* 
to '^ttle business disputes without going through formal court procedures* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

Er|c . ' , -235- 


5^ 


Titt0 ^ BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR DOWNTOWN DEVELOPw&NT 


Author^ . ^ ' , * Date Pub. 1^69 

^ National Retail MerchaxTts Association 

PubliBher' 100 West 31 Streot» New York » NY 10001 


T0a<xh0r o)r Student Material ^ Student Cost $6»00 Length 31 ytffls 
Grade Level Collcyglate/Adult ^ Suggested Time of ^Uae 


1^ 


SDHH^ht DESCffiPTION: A guide to sources of broad conceptual thinking about 
central busiDdss districts » a source of specific ideas » examples and zefersncea 
leading to deeper investigation© Coversi urban affairs and downtown parklngy 
traff icy transits transportation » downtown urban desigjiy historical preservatipnt 
and urban renewal* 

■I . ' ■ y 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND ITESTS: 


Title BASIC LIBRARY REFERENCES SOURCES 


Author Elizabeth Janezeck Date Pub. 1966 

Small Business AdinlnJ.stratlon 
Publieher U. S. Gove^nnent Printing Office, Washingtorij DC Z(M3Z ^ 

Teaoher or Student Materia I Student Coet Free teng,th 8 pagee 

Grade Level Adult . Suggested Time of Use ^ 


OBJECTIVES : The purpose of this bibliography is to acquaint the enall busineeaman 
with the wealth of business information available :throu^ library reaaarche It 
points out that a goocl buf>lness library should be re^jarded as a sotirce of informa- 
tion similar to the businessman* s trade associatlon».;)iteink9 accountant, lawyer and 
supplier* 

. V f 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A list tliat contains the most basic business directories, 
guides and references available in many libraries© 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ 

O -236- ( 

ERIC ^ \ 


Title BeSaVIORAL DECISIONS IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Author Alvar Op Elblng Date Pub. 1970 

Publisher Scottt Foresman» and nb«» 19^0 East Lake Streets Glenv lewt IL 60^5 

Tsaohsr or Student Mater^a V ^ Student Cost $11#25 .Length 884 pagei 

Grade Ve^el Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae ^ ^ ^ 

OBJECTIVES : To provide a systei^iatic and rational approach to decision saklngt 
offering the utnost flexibility in dealing with problems unique to an orgpinlBailont 
while at the same time providing a general framework of guidelines applicable to 
every decision situation. 

0 

SUMMARy DESCRIPTION : Examines the decision process step by step while referring 
to behavioral science concepts specifically chosen* The uae of reading and cases 
provides both a theoretical and pracf^ical basis for analysing the decision prooess* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title BEHIND THE EXECUTIVE MASK 


Author Alfred J. Marrow * Date Pub. 1964 


Publisher American Management Association» New York» NY 110020 


Teacher or Student Material Student Cost $6»00 Length \ 143 pagtB 
Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES : To help the executive discover the personals image^ he projects and 
how people react to it. 


SUJ4MARY DESCRIPTION : Topics covered aiat The Executive Dilemma, What is 
Laboratory Training? t The Important First Meeting, I^m A Stranger Here Mystlft 
A Change of Pa<% and As Others See Us. ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
ERiC ' -237- 


Tit 1 0 BIRTH QF A BUSINESS (STARTING A BUSINESS OF YOlTR OWN)' 


Author * Date Fuh.^ 

Thorcpson-Kltcriell & Associates ' ' 
Publisher 2996 Grandvlew Avenue» H.E.r Roberts Building, Atlantat GA 3Q305 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $60#00 Length 12 cassette s 

Grade Level Secoridary/Adult Sugqeeted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A series of 12 cassette tapes witk^worfcsheets teaching 
the basic principles and concepts of businesso Ideal for persons interestod In 
starting their ovn business* The titles arei 1) From Dream to Bealltyy ^) Plan- 
ning and Research, 3) Market Survey and Forecast, ^) Business Outlli^ap 5) Business 
Organization, 6) Funding—Capital Outlay, 7k Accoiuiting and Legal, 8)VoliUDet 
Margin, Cash Flow, 9) Tferms — Credit, lO) Ini\ntory, Buying, Payables, »li) Hiring 
Employees, Benefits, and 12) Expansion— Problems and Solutions* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTd^R MATERIAL AND TE,^^: Tests and Vorksheets 


Title THE BRANCH MANAGERS' MANUAL 


Author . Beatrice Judelle Date Pub. 1968 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Pub lie he r 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 


Teacher or Student Material Student CoBt ^6*50 Length 276 pages 

Grade Level Collegla'te/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : . ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION r Pertinent information for every branch store aanager* 
Covers such topics as Hoy Management Looks at the Branch, Leadership in the Branchy 
Maintaining Effective Communications, Public Relations, The Shopping Center, Mer^ 
chandlsing. Managing Basic Stocks, The Use of Classification Dates, lapxovlng 
Merchandising Results Services, Leased Depiairtments and Profits, Branch Store Adver- 
tising, Credit, Sales Productivity and Employee Relations, Stock Shortages, Security 
Housekeeping and extensive chatts, forms and exhibits. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ' ' 


^ Title 


THE BUSINESS GONreRSWCEl 


USAIIERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION 


Author Harold P« Zelko ' Date Pub. I969 

Publieher Cr<gg/McCTiaw-.Hlll Book Company, Hlghtatown, NJ 08520 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat^ Length 289 pagea . 

Grade Level Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time af Dae 

OBJECTIVES: . 


SUMMAFT DESCRIPTION : Covers such toplci asi the methods and principles behind 
the successful conference; how to obtain desired results throu^ psannlngf leader- 
shlpt and participation! how to analyze the dynamics of < the confetence and thus 
discover values^ limitationst and procedures} and hov to apply the total discussion 
pxx>ce88 of the conference to settings outside th^ business environment* 


AVAILABLE. INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


i 

Title BUSINESS AS A GAKi: I \ ; ' 

Author Alfred Z. Carr Date P\ih. 1969 

The New American Library* Inc* 
Pub lie her Educational Division, I30I Avenue of the Americas, New Yort, NY IOOI9 

' Teaoher or Student Material "Student Coat $ »95 Length 295 pages 

Grade Level Collegia te/Adult ^ Suggested Time o'f Uae 1 ae«. 

^OBJECTIVES : { ' 


SUMMARY DESCBIPT'ION : Evaluation ^top-level business in terms^of gane strategy. 


AVAILABLE INSTEUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 

ERIC -239- 


Titl0 


BUSINESS! ITS NAlljflE AND ENVIRONMENT" 


Author 


R» E» Oios and)Haral& A. Baker 


Publiah^r South 


-Wellte 


Date Pub, ^197S^ 

rn Publishing Co.p $101 Madison fload» Clnoinnatl» OH ^^f^7 


-T0aah0T or Student Material Student Cost $10^00 Length 77^ V^eP^ 


Grade L#u#l^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


Collegiate 


Suggested Time of Uae 


\ 


S(/MMARI DESCRIPTIOlt: . Each facet of business* such as ownerehlp* organlMtlon 
productions* personnels finances quantitative control* and govarraieDt xegulatlons* 
Is described and related to the basic principles of manageMnt and to' eoonomlo 
fundamentals • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 
parency Masters and Student Supplement* 


Teacher's Manual » Tests* Tran^ 


Title 


Author 


BUSINESS POLICY - GASES IN MANAGERI AL DEnTSTQN MAKING 


C« R. Klasson* F« S« Brandt and Eo D« Bennet 


Date Pub. 1970 


Publieher Charles £• Merrll Publishing Co«» ColuiBbus» OH ^ . 

-Teaoher or Student Material Student CoBt Length 757 psges 

Grade Level Collegiate ^Suggested Time of Uae 1 sen* 

Objectives: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Designed to provide material for a complete, course In 
business policy* The conceptual framework vithin which these cases were collected 
and organized constitutes an approach for involving business students, as well as 
practicing executives In the managerial processes used in solving problems. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR 

ERIC 


ITERIAL AND TESTS. 
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Titl0 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLKS AND MANAGEMENT 


Author B» A» Shllt, K« E« Everard and J« M« Johns 


Date Pub. 1973 


PubliihT South-Westem Publishing Co., 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati, OH ^522? 
Teacher or ' Student Material Student Coa t $6>84 Length 672 ^g>» 
Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae^ 


OBJBCTJVSS: 


SUMMARJ DBSCRIPTIOH: Emphasises basic buslnesp prlnclpleSf boslmss BaaagiMntt 
and business procedures* Instead of presenting the theory of business oi;ganlftatlon 
and nanagesenty attention is given to the actual details of operating a business* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Mamial» Studj Gnides 
and Pronessi and Tinsts* 


Ti t le BUSINESS PRIWCIPI£St ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMEWT 

Author S> C> McGilly S> Simons and H» Tonne Date Pub. i963 

Pub li$h»r Greg<t/MrGrAW-Hlll Book Company, Hlghtatown, NJ 08520 

T0aoh0r or Student Materi'^ Student Coat $5«^ Length 502 litBSS 

Grade Level Secondaxy Suggested Time of Use i — «• 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The^chapters are covered in the sequence in which the 
events would probably happen Tn real life* The realistic setting allows for . 
natural treatment and discussion without special effort or contrivance on the 
teacher*8 part« It explores the major aspects of business operationsp and reflsots 
the trends in the policies and procedures of business management* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Student Activity Guide ($6.98)f 
Objective T«sts ($ each), and Teacher's Guide k Key ($2*40) 
O -241- 


TitU 


BUSINESS, SOCIETY AND SNVIRONMENTi SOCIAL POWER AND SOCIAL HESPOHSB 


Author Robert L« Bloastrom and Keith Davla Date Puh. 1971 

Pub Usher Gregg/McCrciW-Hlll Book Companyt Hlghtstowni NJ 08520 


Teacher or Student Material Student CoBt^ Length 46 o p&ges 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Vae 1 sen. 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DEJSCRIPTION : Relates business to the whole society. It takes a 
system point of view relating business to ecology # pluralism » and social power* 
Presents Illustrations, problemsf and cases to nake ideas more meaningful and 
practical* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAl'^ND TESTS :^ 


Ti t le THE BUSINESS WORLD - INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS READINGS 

Author Borji 0« Saxberg and R« Joseph Monsin Date Pub. 1972 

Publisher Houghton Mifflin Company^ Boston^ MA 

Teacher or Student Material Student Cost Length 379 P^>e>a 

Grade Level_i Collegiate Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: \ 


SUMMARY DESC: IPTION : The thirty-nine articles in this book gire a broad over^ 
view of our economy ground rules for business » of the specific areas of business » 
and of the problems business faces. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 
- • -242- 


ERIC r 


t 


Titl0 



Author 


Jane Cahlll 


Date^Pub. 1966 


Publi§h0r Falrchild Publlcatlon8» Ino>y 7 East 12 Stroet» New Yorict N Y 1 0003 


Grade^ Level Secondary/Colleglata/Adult Suggested Time of Uee > 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMAR7 DESCRIPTJON: A guide to efficient managesent for the enaller etoze 
ovner or the retailer contemplating expansion Into new Mrchandising fields* 
Coyers every department in wosen^s fashion* Explores location analysiSf audit 
and collection 9 advertising and lAage-buildlng as well as the new retailing 
trends which are influencing the future of the snaller store—espsoially the 
boutique » teen and casual shop* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERJAL AND TESTS: ^ 


Teacher or Student Materia I, Student 


Cost $^*95 Length 96 pagiTs 



Title CA SS HISTORIES IN SALES MANAGEMENtl 

' ^ . ' v. 


Author Edward M* Mazge and Milton Alexande^ ; Date Pub. 1965 


Publisher Pitman Publishing Corporatlon» 6 Easjt ^3 Street> New Yorkt NY 10017 


Teaoher or Studjent Material Student Coet $3»2^ Length 145 pagee 


Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 sea* 


OBJECTIVES: 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Allows the student to use the analytical tools that he 
has learned in other courses to solve eales management problems* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL' AND TESTS: 


ERIC 


f 


^1 

Ti t le CASE SmPIKS - SET -I , / ' 

* • • ' * 

Author : Richard Everhardt Data Pub. 1973 

^ B. S. Materials Lab 

Publisher 18^)5 Nell Avenue» 115 Townshend Hall» Colurobu5» OH 4321 0 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet $^>P0 Length 256 pagea 

Grade Level Secoridary Suggeeted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: J ^ 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A unique approach to analyzing marketing problens In this 
collection of cases* Coversi retail buylngt employee rel&tlonsy bualness latter 
vrltlngt management decision making* credit and collectlonso Each title ooms In 
a sepairate file folder* Each case I3 on a separate sheet for ease in duplioating 
and student answers* Following each case Is a list of notes to the ooordinator 
on that case* At the end of each file Is a list of references for the oases* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructional SuMiary Booklet 


Title CASE STUDIES - SET II 


Author Richard Everhart^ ^Date Pub. 1973 " 

D* E* Materials Lab 

Publieher 1885 Nell Avenue* 115 Townshend Hall» ColuMbus» OH 43210 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher - j Coet $4*00 Length 312 pages 

Grade Level Syondary Suggeeted Time of Uee ; 

OBJECTIVES: . « . ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A unique approach to analyzing marketing problems in this 
collection of cases* / Coversi sales promotion» advertisingj^ retail mathematics» and 
peirsonal selling* Each title comes In a separate file folder* Eadh- oase la on a 
sepairate sheet for ease in duplicating and student answers* " Following, ^aoh case is 
a list of notes to the coordinator on that case* At the end of each file is a list 
of references for the cases* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR^ MATERIA L AND TESTS: 

ERIC ■^'^ 


Tit la 


GASE^ IN ^ALES FQflCfi MANAGEMENT 


Author 


Derek A« Newton 


Date Pub. 1970 


PubltBher Rlohard Irwin* Homewoodt IL 


Teacther or Student Material^ 
Grade Level Collegiate 


Studeht Coet $10#95 Length 682 pages. 


5u|r^eat6d Tim^ of Dae 1 sem» 


OBJECTIVES : To provide the student with a f ranewoi^ for analyzing the cases in 
this book and -to acquaint bin with soroe of the major Issue^ in sanaging a sales 
force BO that he may Easily recognize such Issues as well as the alternatives In^ 
voIved« Accoz^nglyt he should become a more effectiye deoision aaker* 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ' The cape situations Include problems in iftaxketlngt both 
consumer and Indus trl,al goods ^ as well as service Industry problemst but excludes 
sales problems confined to retailing organizations* The cases represent **verbal 
photographs** of actual business decisions* , « 


AVAILABLE LNSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND' TESTS. 


\ 


Title 


CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


William Munro 


Date Kb. 1968 


Author 

D# £• Materials Lab 

Publieher 18^5 Neil Avenue» 113 Townshend HaU» Golmbust OH 43210 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet $2^00 Length 40 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of^ Uae 

OBJECTIVES: ' . . . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: This unit^/describes the- distrlbCitlon phase and its import 
tanoe in providing the consumer with goods and services* Functions of distrlbutioiif 
including wholesalingt retailing and seryice type operations are discussed in details 


ERIC 


AVAILABLE INSTRU'CTOP MATEPIAL AND TESTS: Set of l^* transparency originals. 
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TxiU > CHECKLIST Oj DEVEIOPIHC A TRAINING ^PROGRAM - ' . A 

Aut}iOT Leonard i. Sinlth « - ^ ^ DatB Fuh . 1967 

Small business Administration ^ ^ ' • '^—^ 

Pubtiaher Uo St Goveminent Printing Office^ Washington^ DC 20402 ' » 

Ttfacfc^r or Student Material Both Coat Free LenJ^h ' ' 7 pages 


ritZ<> ' CHOOSING A FQRy> OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


Aut\ov, ^ « ^ _; Date Pub. 1965 

Small Business Administration ; 
Publishe r U»> S> Government Printing Office >vWaQhingtonf DC 20402 

Teacher or Student Materia I ' Bo^h Coat $1>5Q Length 62 pages 

Grade Level^ Adult ■ Sugge'eped Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCF IPTIOrf : Examines/the various forms of business organization and 
calls attention to the importance/of • a proper selection. Also shoKS the need for 
proper legal guidance in the selection process. 


AV^TIABLE IliSTRUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS: f 
ERJC " -2if6- 


^Graii Leval Adult -_ ^ Suggeate^$,ime of Ua^e 

OBJECTIVES: ' . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Designed ib help small businessmen who need to set up a ' 
systematic program for training their employees. The questions are designed ^to ^ 

•provide a step-by-step approach to. the tasfe of organizing and conducting a eilc-^ 
cessful program of employee , training. ' ^ v * ^it 

'* ' ■ « ' ■ . . 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: " . . ' • " • ' 


1 10 CIARIFYING THE .COM^OtERi A PRACTICAL GUIDE TOR RETAILERS A ND MANUFACTO M 

Author Kevin WbLou^lln . gate Pub. 1966 

PubliBher Falrchllci^Publloatlon8»'Inc>» 7 East 12 Street^ Ney York t WY IQ OO3 


Teaoher or Student Mat aria I Student Coat $12»50 Length 272 pages 
Grade Level Collegia to/Adult 'Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers such subjects as an analysis of the ''myths about 
computers'*! the applications' of Electronic Data Processing (EDP) for smaller firmsi 
EDP personnel development^ understanding costs and'^the role of middle management* 
Contaltis a glossary of EDP terms geared to retall-rcanufacturer njiKag&ment* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR- MATERIAL Affp TESTS: 


Title COMMUNICATION FOR MANAGEMENT ' 

Author Norroan B, Slgband Date Pub. 1969 


Pub tie her Scott » l^orWsman and Co»» I9OO East Lake StJ?eet»^Glenvlew» IL 6002$ 
Teacher or Student Materia l Student , Coat $10«93 Length 762 pagsa 
Grade Level ' Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 


V 


OBJECTIVES : To develop skill In written business conununlcatlonst 


SUMMARY DESCRIIfriON :^ Contains practical materiiil on good business report and 
letter writing organized around the theme of management control through effective 
communication* The development. of report^wrltlng skills In researchf planning^ 
opganlzingf and the process of writing Is clearly demonstrated* Ihe up-to«-date 
treatment^o^ buslnesp-letter writing differentiates types of letters by purpose 
to encourage studeiHs to think abeut the communication effect of business letters* 
Intmgrated throughout the text are mahy comparative examples of effective and 
Ineffective writing* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's GuidOf Quizzes and Exams. 
' O » , ^ 

ERIC . . ^ -247- 


TitU 


COMMUNICATION IN HANAdLMfelNT 


Author . ■ . Date Pub. 

" Classroom World Product! ons^ Order fro^ Associ^^d Kduoatlonal 


Pubti0her Materials Companies » Inc 


"itedcher or Student Material 


Student 


Grad^ £et^^ ^ ySecondary/Collef^late/^dult Suggested Time- of l/ae^ 

'1 


OBJECTIVES: 


.0 Glenwood at Hills^rough^Streetj^x Rale igbt KC 


audio 

$23>50 Length lesso ns 


SUMMAFI DESCRIPTION: How to increase your effectlreness in giving Instructions 
verbally and in writing. ••Peedback"-— how to precondition rasponseSi ypu want, how 
to Interpret it, follow-up action. Misinterpretation—what to do about It and 
guard against it. Channeling emotions for best results. The. value of small neet* 
ings~3ome basic pofnters, in conducting thert. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


COMMUNICATIONS IN DISTRIBUTION 


Author 

D. £. Materials 
Puhlieher 18b5 Neil Avenue 


Thomas Applegate and fclverett peVaul 
LabT ^ 
» 113 Towi 


Date Pub. 1970 


whshend Hall» Columbus. OH ^3210 


Teacher or Student Material^ 

Grade Level^ Secondary 

OBJECTIVES: 


Teacher \Coet $3.00 ^J leng th 110 pages 


Suggested Time of Uee^ 


SUMMARI'^ESCRIPTION : A two-part m-\nual featuring written and oral comnunlca* 
tions. Examples and handouts apply to distributive occupationso 


/^AiLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Trarvspareri^ originals ar»- 


Ti t la COytMUNICATIONS—DOWNWARD AND UPWARD ! 

Author . • Date Pub. 196? 

National Retail MeTOhants Association '~ 

Publieher 100 Wesi 31 Street> New York, NY 10001 

. , _ 

TaaohtT or Student Haterial Student Coat $6.00. Length 92 pae»« 
Grade Level • Collegia te/Adult 'Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: ^ , 


SUMMARY DESCFIRTION : The problems of face-to-faoe communlcatlona an cpven^d 
from a niuiber of angle In this reports Covere the essentials of a souxid oonaur 
nlcatlons prograri; wh^lf managome^ car. learn by listening; a top MLnagsnent view 
of tfce . problem; getting sales -supporting personnel on the management team; actual 
commixnications t^chniqu-^^sSitili^ed hy^^tores; practical tips on how supervisors 

• should communicate with employees} and the steps involved in conducting an "em- 
ployee morale * survey. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 

f 


Title COMPARATIVE KA>fACEr<ENT AND MARKETING 



Author Eoddewyti ^ Date Pub. 1969 

Publieher Sc6tt» Foresrasn and Co>» 190Q East Lake Street» qienview» IL 600^5 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $2>00 Length 302 pages 
Grade Leve l Copppia tr /Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES : To umJerst^rvl the differences and similarities between systems of 
marketing and mana^goment used in vp.rioiis nations. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Creates an outline for contemporary studies in Imter^ 
national as well as comparative management • It appraises comparative management 
and marketing in terms of rntinnale, concepts and frameworks! methodologyf 
product and potential* It analyzes the nature, the developmentf and the present 
state of comparative otudiec with an inqH^-ry ilhto why systems should be compared, 
what shoulcT be compai»d ^-n^ng tP<im, how this should be done, what already has been 
accomplished,' and what remains to be done • 

AVAI^^ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERLC * 


Title A^COMPUTERIZEDt MULTIPURPOSE RETAIL MANAGEMEaiT GAME 


4uthor Robert Earl Schellenberger • Dat^ Pub. 1963 

Publtaher /University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NO 


Tgaoher or Student Material Student Coet Length 295 pagts 

^Grada Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 


-^JECTIVBS : The purpose of the study Is to provide a training device to be used 
at all levels of retail manage|ient In order to Illustrate the operation of a retail 
•tore In a complex environment subject to oligopolistic competition* 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: This paper describes a model of a retail mArice^* This 
nodel has been used-i^.s a basis for presenting a multipurpose retail management 
gBime built around a ip.en^s retail clothing market© 

♦ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title GQKPUTERSt MANAGERsf AND SOCIETY 


Author Michael Rose ^ ' Date Pub* I969 

Pub lie her Pelican BookSf 711C Ambassador Road» Balt>more» MC 2120? 

Teacher or Student Materia,! Student ;^ Coet $1»63 Length 26? pages 
Grade Level^ Collegiate Suggee^ted Tifne of Uee 1 8em» 


OBJECTIVES . 


\ 

) . * ■ . ■ . 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : An account, part, technical, part soclologloal, and Jjart 
philosophical, of the computer revolution; Computarizatlpr presents nanagers ifith 
nev opportunities on a structural scale unmatched since the industrial rvvolution* 
Many of the standard managerial functions which can be programlfcd are discussed* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 

ERIC . -250- 


Ti t It THa (MNCEPT OF TH£ CO/<PQRATIQN 


Author Peter F. Druoker . Date Tub. 

The New American Libraiy, Inc. 


Puhlithe r Bducatlonal Division, 1301 Avenue of the Amerlcaa, New Yo rkt NY 10019 

— « ■ • 1 I -w~ l>- — ■- — 

Teacher or Student Ma te rial S tydent * Coat ^>2i Length 2^^ pa^« 

Grad0 Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae f 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION : A study of General Motors which rersals tha nanagerlal 
principles which have had such a dramatic effect upon the Anerloan corporate 
systSBt which fostered the sMrgenoe of a new class of *'knowledg»** workers » and 
which permitted the development of larg^-scale business enterprise as a oentzal 
institutJion of social and econoslc achievement* 


AVAILABLE. INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title CONCEPTS OF KiANAGEMENT 


Author _\ ^ , Date Pub.^ 

~" Classroom WorJd Productions » Order from Associated fiducatlonal 
Pub lie he r Materials Companies^ Inc*» Gle nwo od at Hillsborough Streetf Raleie^» HC 

' k audio 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $23»30 Length lessons 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: V ' - ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION :. Covers understanding the three levels o^ direotioni 
nanageriailt adMftiistrative t supervisory o Effectively coping with human nature- 
finding tt\e approach most likely to succeed with each individual* Handling un- 
cooperative employees and e^^loyee friction* Developing capabilities in antioi-' 
pation of promotion* Why many^anagement opportunities are missed^what to do 
about them* Your own management success<*--'*insuxance** steps everyone sho^l4 take* 

t 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND .TESTS: 

ER.IC ^ • .251- , - I 


1 CORPORATIONS IN CRISIS 


Author Richard A> Smith ^ DatB Fuh. 1966 

Publisher Anohor fiooks^ Garden Cltyt NY 


Teaoh0r\or Student Material Student Coet $1«^5 Leng th 26? pages 

Grade Level Col/eglate ^ Suggeet^ Time of Ue^ 1 — «p 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: compoWd of m series ol stories written for Fbrtune 
■agaslne during the fifties and ear>y sixties* Each Is a catLe history of a coz^ 
por&tlon In the middle of a crisis. 


Available instructor material and tests: 


Ti t le " lECISION THEORY AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Author William T^ Greenwood ^ Date Pub. I969 

Publieher South--Wes\^m Publishing COot 5101 Madison Road. Cincinnati. OH 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coe4^ $11.00 Length 81fi pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUHMARI Df^CFIPTIOH : Piesents those theories, ■ethoidi, and piooesMs of da- 
olslon making, as well as prevailing decision pxaotlooa, whioh are an integral 
p»rt of the preparation of future business nanagers. Ties in 4? artloles* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERJC -252- 


fi t It I aeVELOPIWG THE RBTAIL SXECUTIVB 


J^lhor . 8y Ijiaarus ; ' _ Data Pub. 1971 

National Retail Herohants AssQolatlon x 
Publithtr 100 West 31 Street* New York, KY 10001 


Tmaqhtr or Student Material Student Co$t $6*00 Length 


Grade Lmvel CollegiaWj^ttlt Suggested Tipe of Use ,^ 

o ■ ■ 

OBJECTIVES: % ' 


SUMMART DESCRIPTIOHt- a detaUed, step-by-otap, •Tiow to" appitMioh to retail 
■anagoMBt deyelopMnt building from the basio training for newly hired aaaafers 
t« eore sophieticaiid developnent for senior level aanageMnt* 


AVAILABLE INSTRVCTOP MATERIAL AND TESTS: j 

\ 

Ti t le DEVELOPMEHT OF MAXAGERIAL PERroRMANCE...A HSaARCH A^I^ACH 

Author hahoney, Jerdee and Carroll Date Pub. 19^3 

Publiehar South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison Roadi CinolnnaU. OH' 4522? 

1 — 

Tmacher or Stude^^^i^Material Stadant Coet Length 6? pags> 
Grade Lmvel Collegiate Suggested Time of Use 


OBJECTIVES: To seek iapzoved tttllization of vanaeirlal abiliUes through 
iaprored Identifioatlon of aanagement potential i Ijipxaved training and develep* 
Mnt of this potentiftlf and inpxoved plaoejMnt and notlTation for effeqtiYe 
perfonanoeft 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION : Management developMnt ie dlsouased* NuserouB probleae 
are faoed in aohioTlng maxinuB utlllKatiou of aanageeent potentlalo Ibe booklet 
proyldea the knovledge amd Infonation neoessazy for iBproved eanagei^nt er^ua- 
isatlon and developnent* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL 'AND TESTS. 
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Title 


DISTRIBUTION CHAWNELSt BEHAVIORAL DIMENSIONS 


Author 


Louis ¥• Stein 


Pub Ii0h0r Houghton Mifflin Coitpanyt Boston» KA ^-7 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coat 

Grade Level Colle gla te/Adul t 

OBJECTIVES: . 


Dat^ Fuh. 1969 


Suggeeted Time of Dee 



Leng th / 305 pagas 


SUMMARY (DESCRIPTIOK: This volume of original essays aftd related readings^ 
contains discussions of four Important behavioral dimensions of social systoBSt 
role* povert conflictf and corajnunlcation* As deaonstzated early in the bookf 
the channel of distribution can and should be viewed as a social system} thust 
the transfer of these dimensions to a chanxiel context has been made hexe« 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ 


Titl0 


DISTRIBUTION COST ANALYSIS 


Date Pub. 1966 


Author r^^.^* Knlffin 

Small Business Administration ' 
Publieher U« S# Government Printing Office^ Washingtont DC ZOkOZ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat Free Length 8 pages^ 

Grade Level Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: This is a bibliography of publications dealing with 
distribution costs which axe all those marketing and administrative expenses of 
the business firm that arise from making goods available for sale* The publl«* 
cations cited in this section are books and pamphlets Issued as a public serlrioe 
by federal agencies* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 

ERLC 


Tit Is DISTRIBUTION DILEMhiA 


Author . Date Pub. 1965 

PubliBher Fairchild Publicationr>, Inc., 7 Eaot 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 


Teaohsr or Student Material Teacher Coet $80#00 Length 38 s lides 

Cra{ie Level Secondary/Colleglate/Aciult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMHARI DESCRIPTION : Describes ohangjs 8 In dlstrUbM^on and how alert retallen 
are capitalizing on new distribution patterns* Key themes Include the'^^phlstl* 
cation of discounting, impact of electronics, growth of franchising, awent of the 
'^merchandise scramble*** Also discusseds catalog selling, the major discount 
chains, changes in food, drug and variety stores, importance of "^jonsumer tasting* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS :^ Commentary and discussion 
questions are included* 


Ti t I e DOWNTOWN RiCVlVEDi 22 CASfe; HISTORIES 

Author i : , Date Pub. 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publisher 100 West 31 Street, New York, KY 10001 


Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $4<j*7.^ Length 33mn slides 
Grade Level Coliegiate/A'ault Suggested Time of Use 

V 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Depicts 22 ooctinn^les of successful 'downtown renewal 
projects* Includes cities of all sizes* Explains why and how. the results were 
achieved* Covers parkin^?, beautification, public transportation, otc* 


f 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Script included. 
ERIC -2^,^- 


I 

Ti t la EFFICIENT DRUG STORE MANAGEMENT 


Author Frank l''Brguson _J pat^ P^^h. 


Publiahtr Falrchlld Publications, Inc»» 7 East 12 Street, New York, HY IOOO3 


r«aoh«r or Student Material Student Coet $12.50 Length 264 pa-ges 

Grade Level Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: • " , 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers every aspect of drug stort manageMntr^efxers 
advice from site selection to store operatloni' from f Imnolngt personnelf pfo-> 
notion to store layout and the prescription department* Contains a section on 
merchandising non-<l3nig items; stimulating views on more modezm managemento 
Sample fomsy for leases^ applicationsf etc** are^-lAcXvididy as are many photos of * 
successful displays and arrangements* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND tJsTS: 


4: 

Titl0 ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


V ^ 

Author Charles k. Taff and Dwight L* Gentry ' ^ Date Pub. 1966 


Pub IvBher The Ronald Press Co»t New ¥ey -k» 


NY 


T0aoh0r or Student Material Student Coat Length jZk pages 

Grade Level Collegiate £ Suggeated^Time of Uee 1 sem* 

OBJECTIVES : To provide the beginning student with the basic knowledge of the 
field of business* ^ " 

; 


SUMMARY DESCHIPTIOIt: The scope of business activities, the types of business*, 
organisations, the relationships of business, business ethics, and the inter^ 
disciplinary approach to the management of business are dlscussedo Itae student 
is also Introduced to the concepts of the quantitative and behavioral areas of 
business managemento . 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOB MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


o -256- 
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* EMPLQYiLE HELMIONS BULLhlTIN 


Author^ ' Date Fub. Monthly 

National Retail Merchants Association ^ 

Publisher 100 West Jl Street, New York» iQOOl 

Subsoription approxLaatallj' 
Teaoher or Student Material Student CoBt ^l^mOO Len^ t^i J*jagM_each 

i issue 

^rade Level Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Use 

fBJsA'IVES: ' ^ * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Current inforihation in employee relations^ Regular 
features include reviews, of new u*iion contracts, results of union oaiipa4.gns, new 
labor relations legislation, special govemnent agency decisions like Uago-Uour 
and EEOC, plus current and proposed Federal legislation that relata^ to employee 
we If are • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATEBML AND TESTS: 
/ 


Title^ > THE ENVIRGNKiiiNT OF BUSINhiSSt PERSP£CT IVfiS AN D VIEWPOINTS 

Author James H. Bearden [ ^ Date Pub. 1969 . 

Publith'^ar Holt. Rlr.^hart k Wini;tori. New York. NY 

Teacher or Student Material Student Cost Length 55& pages 

Grad^ Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Use 1 mmmm 

OBJECTI/ES : 



SUMMARY V%SCRIPTION : Designed to' supplement st^mdard textbooks used In Intro- 
duction to Business courses and Personal Finanoe/Consumer Economics idourseso 
These readings place emphasis upon, both **firm*-orlented^ problems ana issues and 
••cons\&aer^oriented*' problems and issues. \^ \ 


AVAILABLE INi^TBUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


I 

Tit 1 0 THE ES^Nm:[ i nHAT'.TJgwr.R ; - THE SOURtaS OF HANAGEmWT TOR RETAI I^ 


Author ^ Dat^ Pub. 196? 

National Retail Kercnants Associauon 
Publiaher 100 West 31 Stretet, New York, HY 10001 



Teacher or Student Material Student Cost $1»30 Length 41 pages 

Crad« Golleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVE^: ' - * , ♦ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Details the presort climate of the ]ianpoi»er narkot and 
the challenges to be met in the 1970's and« possible solutions* 


AVAILABLE INSTROCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


/ 

Title ESSENTIAI^ OF MERCHANDISING 


Author I ^ Date Puk- 1966 

PublvBher University of the State of New YoritTVltfiny, NY ■ 

Teaohar or Student Materia h Teacher ^ Coat Length 16 pageB 

Grade Level Adult Suggested Time of Use 


OBJECTIVES : To assist directors and teachers <J? adult education 


SUMMARY ifES CH IPTION : Includes a brief consideraiion of such j^otors as basic 
merohandlsing principles^ tenQinology» budgetings merchandising sathematios^ tema 
of 8ale» organization and staffing^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Titlat A " i!;STABUSHlNG AND OPfcjH/tTlNG A NKW fiUSIl^iiiSS^ 



Author Dat0 Fab. 1966 

Vbeatilonal Instructional Materials La^ratory . ^ 
PubltBher Lliyisey Hopkins Education Cente^ Mlami» FL 

TeaahiBr or Student Material Teacher Coet Free Lengtkx 5 pa ges 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult Sugg'eeted Time of Uee j 

OBJECTIVES: . > 


■ » 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Consists of a course>outllne entitled Inventory, Buying ^ 
and Cost Controls. A bibliography which listk. supplementary references is included^ 


AVAILABLE^INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

4^. 


Title ESTli-iATING ECONOMIC CAfAUITY 


Author Rlichard Gift Date Pub. 1968 

Publiehar University of Kentucky Press, Lexington, KY ^'^N^ 


Teaohar or Student Material > Student Coat $3s^ j^enqth 56 pages 

Grade Level Colle»;late . /___' Suggeeted Time of Uee 1 week 

/ OBJECTIVES: 

f 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Desifmoo to cop- with and establish a frameworl^' within 
which a meaninpfu? InterprfJt^itior' of the many concepts of econonic capaoity can 
be understood. 


ERIC 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


'i t U THE EXCEPTIONAL EXiiCUTIVE 


Author F(aii7 Levlnson Datn Pub. 1968 

New American Library, Inc« 
Publimhiir Educational Division, 1301 Avenue of the Ameilcas, New Yo rk, NY 10019 

Teacher or Student Ma t er ia I Student Cost $1»50 Length 336 pa^s 

Grade Level . Collegiate/Adult ^Suggested Time of Uae ^ 

r 


SUMHAPy DESCPIPTION : ExajiflriatW. of the true roler of top manageattnt In fostering 
corporate and personal ^rowtir^mdrvltalltyo Examines the qualities a successful 
executive must develop within himself o 


■ ; 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


TitU EXECUTIVE COrPENSATION IN RETAILING 


Author Date Pub. 1971 

Na.tiona.1 Retail Horchants Association 
Publiaher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY ICOOl 

Teaohar or Student Material Student Coat Leng th 

Grade Level Collef:lai>e/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


r 


SUMHARI ^ESCHlP<riON : A look at the seventies and new compensation^ policies , 
for executives* What are thS trends In bonuses? What do the base rates look ^ 
like at various management ^levels? Is *tliere a geographic differential? Ihese V 
questions and maYij:' more are answe^do 


> 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title EXECUVlVc: DECISJONS 


Author Rossall J o Johnso n ^ Date Fub. 1970 

J 


Publisher South-Westem Publishing Co>» ?1Q1 Madison Raid, Clncinnatit OH 4522? 

^ ' ^ — ; ; — 

Teacher or Student Material Student Ci^at^llCU^ Length 640 pagBB 

Grade Level ' Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES: • - > 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Contains 49 cases j/hich present decision-Raking situations 
faced by top managemcnto In addition to the traditional policy and contxol casest' 
emphasis* is given to situations «jL;tv olving leadership^ organizationp communication t 

. ethical behavior^ and social responsibility • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIA]^ AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual 


Ti^ I e FINDING AND HIRING ^THK RIGHT KMPLOYEJi. 


Author Rudolph Raphelson Date Pub. 1964 

^ Small .Bug InesG Adjninisti'a^J.on 
Publisher U> S> GovemrrtC^t Pr3y:tim; Office » Washington» DC 20402 

Teaser or Student Material Student Coet Free Length 4 pages 

. Grade Level ^ Adult Suggested Time of U8e_ 


t 

OBJECTIVES: 


4 ( ' ' ' 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Presents the^tocas needed for gathering iirforaation which 
the enpioyer needs when he scrt^en?? ,iob applicantso 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR IaTERIAL' AND TEST^ . 
O ' ' • -261- 

ERIC 


THE TOLKLQRK OF MANAGEMENT 


kuthoT Charles B> Randall . . 

The New American Libraryt In<J« 
Pub Z i • h# r Educational Dlylnlon» 1301 Avejaue of the Am<»ricas» New Ywk » NY 10019 


7#aah«r or Student Material^ 

Collegiate 
OBJECTIVES: 


Student Coat $ o75 Length 128 p ages ' > 


Crad0 L€V0l^ 


Sugrgeated Time of Uoe^ 


SVMMAPI DESCRIPTION:' A book that takes issue with a number of nyths and 
stereotypes at the manageraent level. 


AVAILABLE I^STRUCTOP MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


r 


TitU 


FRANCHISING 


Author Jack Strletelmeler 


D« E« Materials La'b 

Puhli9h%r 1385 Neil Avenue» 115 Townshend Hall» ^oluinbus»"^ 43210 j_ 



-^-^ttf Pufc. 1972 


T#aa^«r <?r ""^tudant Material Teacher Co^t' $2o00 Length 30 pages 
Grada Ltval Secondary Suggested Time of.Uae 


OBJECTIVES : students will understand the operation of a franchise and conduct 
a project'applicable to their cominunityo \ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This study provides background information for the coor- 
dinator to develop a unit or for the individual instruction of a student. The 
jnanual includes^'a detailed outline for a student project qg^ffainchising and 
Preferences. * 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 

-262- 


ERIC 


Ti tl0 


THE GENESIS O F M01)ERN MAKAGEMKNT 


Author Sidney Pollard ^ ^ D ate Pub. 1968 

. PubliBher Pelican Book8» 7110 Ambassador Road» Baltlmore» MP 21207 
Teaoher or Student Materia I StviA^nt^ Co^t $1>95 . L^ng tft 

Grade Lev^l Collftglate Suggee ted Time of Uae 1 s mzm 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ' 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: A study of the early British managerial »Tolutloii| of 
the probleMs which confronted the first generation of Managers and of the ooiiplex 
interactions of mass-production te6hi^ology and human orgranls&ation* Analyi^es th^ 
historical factors which conf.lr;^!0 to condition the pr¥?cent-day practices ot 
British manapFi^sonto 


AVAILABLE iNSTRUCTOr x\Ty.^IAL Af^D TEST3 


Ti tie Getting CHA rr, q thp olth c:o^^:^J ^Ic/.TIC N£_ 


Author » \ . ' Date Pub.^ 

Gla!osro'.>j9 ^.uirlfi ►r.^circtfotm^ Oro.ex from Associate^ Educational 
Publieher Material*'; 6^onra'^U^g » Inc»» Glen vood _at Hillsbo3 ;t)ugh Streets Raleiyh ^ KG 
^ ^ ' ' * ^4 audio 
teacher or Studcit Hate:Hal Stude nt^ ^ C^p t j|;c2o50 Lencrth , lessons 

Grade Level S^ccn da''".>y'c< 1 • : ^ir.:o /Ad nlt Sugg^f ted Tim^. of Uae 

OB-rECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION) : Vhy c'-'i^^c=»tionl *h3rf)Mgh RrgUB)«»nt seldom irorks. 
"Faicts" vs. "Opinicna". ?: - li/^ ^f^Peimlasive Conversation" in lj«tt«r coKJWmi- 
catlona. :The onn tig reason why Bnne f>eop]& fail to solve probleaB. EnthusiasB 
and its relationship tr. problc-solvins. The right way to go aboutntharing and 
selving problerta with f-''^^^y: 

AVAILABLE INSTI^UCTOH h'ATERIAL /^^D TESTS: , ' - 
O * -263- 

ERLC . ^ 


Ti 1 10 GUIDE TO PKHSGNAL SU<^:Ci!;SS IN MANAGEMENT 


Author ' Fred DeArftond ; _Date Pub, 1961 

Pi^lieher Prentice-Hal J , Inc., Ln^zlewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 


Teaahwi/^ or Student f^at^rial ' Student Coat Length__226 pag»B 

prade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 1 smm* 

VBJECTIVESj ^ - \ ■ ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Teaches the five basic skills of m4nag»menti reading, 
remembering, writing, speaking, and a faculty in using facts and figures© The 
object of developing these skills and working methods is. to nature the nanag^r^s 
Judgment and to increase his skill in the decisions he makes a^d thii actions 
taken at his direction. ^ 


r 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR' MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


ritZ«\ GUIDE TO STORE LOCATION RESEARCH 



luthott William Apple uium ] [ _Date' Pub. 196ti 

Publisher Addison-Wesley , Readingr MA, 

'. — \ ^ 11 

Teacher or Student Material Student ■ Coet ^ Length 259 pages 
Irade Leve Secondary/Collegia te/Adv0.t Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES : {I } To evaluate the sales potential of individual supermarket 

locations. / 
(2) To develop a long range store location strategy plan involving 
^ • a number of stores in a metropolitan area or larger region* 

>UMMARYi DESCRIPTION : Describes a sopnd, Hprkable program In store aita 
evaluation and location j>trategy. Since store location research Ib complex, 
there is no simple magic fonnula and n6 substitute for informed jM^gment* 


\ 


VAILABLE' INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

er|c ' ' 


Ti 1 10 HANDICRAFTS AND HOME BUSIMESS 


Author J* Wade Rice ' Date/Pub. 1966 

Snail fiuelni9S8 Administration ' 
PublxBher U> S. GOYern»ent Printing Office t Washlngtont DC 20Mg ' 


Teacher or Student Material Bot ^ Cost Free Length y 19 pagee 

Grade Level Adult ^ ^Suggeeted Tiime of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: BiWlography lists U. S. Goyenwient publlcatlona thst 
should assist prospective and current owners of handicrafts and hoM husinsssss 
to plan» organize, direct, coordinate^ and control their husinesso 


Available Instructor material and tests: * ^ 


Titla ' HOW TO ANALYZE YOURyOWN BUSINESS 


Author ' Howard Ellsvorth Somber [ Date Pub. 1962 

^ Small Business Administration 

Publieher U> S» Govemr^nt Printing: Office » Washington^ DC 20^02 J 

Teacher or Student Materia I Both Coet Ftee Length " 6 pag»a 

Grade Level Adult ^uggeeted Time of Dee 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Outlines businese condlUons whlbh typically axe progrea- 
slTet average 9 or weak* 

AVAILABLE INS^UCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
O -265- 

ERLC • 


V 


Ti 1 1 0 HOW DO YOU MANAGE? 


Author Saauel Felnlwrg Date Pub. 1968 . 

Pub lie he r F&lrchild Publications, Inco, ? Bast 12 Street, Ngw York, KY 10003 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $7>95 Length 288 pageia 

Grade Level Secordary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: ' . - 


SlfMMAHY DESCRIPTION:^ Deals with the inability of many Banagers to manags. 
It discusses the universality of managerial pro bless and solutions* txalta 
that maJce a good manager are describedo 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANd,TESTS: 


Title ' HOW DOWNTOWNS GET ACTION ON TRAFFIC, PABKING AND TBANSIT 

Author ' ^ Date Pub. 

' National Retail Merchants Asaoclatlon ^ 
Publieher 100 West 31 Street, New York < NY 10001 , 

Teacher or StUde\t Material Student Coat $82»50 Length 35— slidss 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES: 




SUMMARY DESCHIPTION : shovs examples of how dovntown areas around the countzy 
l^have solved^ their traffic* parking and transit problems in doimtoim shopping 
areas* Provides ideas which can be adapted ereryvhere* ^ 


Available INSTRUCTOR material andtests: script included. 
^ id . - * ' 

ERLC -266- 


Ti t U HOW TO GET A CTION ON SUPPLYING DOWNTOWN PARKING 

Author _Dat0 PUb. 1969 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publisher 100 West 31 Street^ New York» NY IQOOl - 

feaoher or Student Material Student Coet $7o50 Length 6k pages 

Grade Level Colleglate/Adult Suggeeted -Time of Uae . 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: The results of an NRMA Supplying Downtown Parking 
Seminar presenting up-Klat/^d, factual. Information and sound and pzaotloal Ideas 
on how to get parking action downtown. Covers such teplcs as Conputlng Pa£fcing 

^mands, Designing Garages, Techniques of Parking Finanoeo 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ ^ ^ 


Title HOW TO PROMOTE YOUR SHOPPING CKNTSR 

Auth&P John H. Fulweiler Date Pub, 1973 


Publisher Chain Store Publishing Corp<» 2 Park Avenu^^ New Yorkp NY 10016 
Teacfher or StucStnt Material Student Coet $7*95 Length 22k pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 — q 

OBJECTIVES: ■■ s 


Nummary description: a promotion primer explaining how shopping centers with 
up to 4009 000 square feet of le^'.sable area can set up and carry out an effective 
adYertlslng and promotion program to increase center sales* Inolttdes chapters on 
budgetings program planning and direction} advertising and media} the promotion 
calendar} community Involvement} merchantc^ association organization* Valuable 
reference material^ Including i^raple programs and ]by laws are Included in appendices* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
\ ■ ^ -2^7- 


TitU HOW TO SUPERVISii; (PART l) AND HOW TO TRAIN (PABT II ) 

Auihor_ Date Fuh. 1957 

Instructional Materials Services 
Publieher Division of Extension» The Universjity of Texas, Austin» TX 76712 


Teaoher or Student Material Teacher Coat $3*00 Length 60 pages 

Grade Level . Mult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 

SUMMARY^ DESCRIPTION : H6h to Supervrse ^includes what it means to be a supervi- 
sor t how to induct an enployeey how to follow up with an employee ^ how to handle 

correction and grievances, and a checlc-up on aupervisionp How ' to !Rcaln covers 
the four basic steps in trainiruj/^ how-to get ready to train, denonstrations of 
skill training, demonstrations/of training in factual information^ and demonstra- 
tions of attitude training* [ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title HUMAN FACTORS IN SMALL BUSINESS 


Author \ ^^^^ Pufc\ 1965 

Small Business Administration ^ 
Publisher S. Govermnent Printing Office, Washin^on, DC 20^ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Cost ^Im^O Length 82 pages 

G^ade Level Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


\ 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Develops an awareness of the human factors in managing 
a business* 

■ ^ A/ ■ " . • 

I ^ y y 

J 

AVAILABLE INSTRyC^OF MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


ERIC 
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Tit Is 


HUMAH RKUTIONS IN MANAGEMENT 


Author S> G. Ijyjineryager and I» L. Heckmann pate Pub. 196? 

Pub lishtr South-Westem publishing Co., 5101 H&dlaon Ro»d> Cincinna ti, OH ^522? 

Ttaohsr or Student Mgtirial Student Co$t $9»75 Length 880 pag>a 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 1 sea, 

OBJECTIVES : To present human relations as an emerging scientific discipline of 
8tu(ly« " / 


SUMMARY DBSCRIPTIOH : Structured readings designed for the basic ootli^e^ln 
human relations or for the course dealing with the dynamics of organisation* 
The subject matter provides basic or supplementary material for courses in in-* 
dustrlal psychology^ industrial sociology^ and business policies* The 53 articles 
ifere selected because theyt (1) were written by leading authorities in the fields 
(2) represent the latest thinking, and (3) provide provocative statements that 
challenge the reader's thinking. # 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ 


T^t l0 AN INTRODUCTION- TO TH£ AKKRICAN BUSINESS ENTERPRISE ' 

Author Jerry B» Poe [ Date Phib. 197Z 

Pub ti&hBr Richard D» Irvln, Homewbod» IL 60^30 ^ i 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet^ Length ^ 652 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time uVf 1 sem* 

OBJECTIVES : Designed to provide students with a balanced apjxcoach to rasiness* 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Cr^anlze^d so that section one' covers the exte.mal Envi- 
ronment of business. Section two dlscu^sses the Internal management arhd control 
of the business enterprise. Section three covers the vital hui»n elements of 
business. Section four dls^/^sses the key areas of marketing and production. 
Section five consists of .arpountlng and finance. Section six concludes the 
book with the dynamic area of coraputerso 

r 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Review Guide & fcforkbook 
ERiC ^ "^•269- ^ - 


— ^ 


Ti tU INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS IN A DYNAMIC S OGILTY 

Author Donald J r Haii^ . Date Pub. / 1970 

PubliBher Colliei>Macmlllan» Toronto » Ontario » Canada 

Teaoh^r or Student Material Teacher Coet Length 52^ P^g^g 

Grade Level Collegiate ^ Suggested Time of Dae ' 1 

OBJECTIVES: The purpose of this book Is to provide an optimal background for 
the subsequent study of business and economics wlthln'^the stimulating framework 
of challenging curricula* 


SVMHARy DESCRIPTION: The orientation and content of the text are dlrec'ted to 
the internal and external environments of business enteirprlse* Accoxdiit);2y 9 ^ 
aspects of business analysis and operations are treated within the realistic 
frameworic of continuous environmental c^iange, for this is the context within which 
actual business problems are encountered. / 

■ • N . . • .; 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Study. Guide , 

Title INTRoiyCTION TO BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 

Author Carlo E> Gu^llinl and Lyman A» Kellti Date Pub. 1971 

Pub lie he r > Gregg/WcGra»/-Hill Book Company^ Hlghtstown» NJ 08320 

Teacher jor s\udent Materia.1 Student Cost ^ If^ngth 6I3 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate \_ Suggested Time of Use 1 sem» 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCH IPTJON : Provides a general background to the elements and charac- 
Jteristics of business • By surveying the structure of business t its print^ipal I 
Inactivities J . and its typical problems t the text gives a broa^understanding of tne 
nature o'f the business world and a preliminJty idea of the various areas of busi- 
ness speciali^tiflii» , 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Study Guide/ 

ERIC -270- 


Title 


INTftOJUCTION TO BUSINESS KNTERPfllSE 


Author F» L> Schiiartz» J> Hartley and M» L. McNaughton Date Pjkb. 1970 J 

Pub I ieher J^hn Wiley A Sons, New York» NY > 

Teacher or Student Material student Coet Length ^6 pjatges 

Grade Lev^a I Collegiate , Suggeeted Time of Uae , . 1 S6»» . 

OBJECTIVES : To give the studeVit a well-roundedf comprehensive view of the 
business enterprise o , ^ ■ ■ 


SVHMARJ DESCRTPTIOV: The chief focus of this book Is on the enterprise system, 
• but consideration has be^n given to the purpose for which the enterprise exists) 
the econonlc and social environment; legalf governmental » and ethical relationships* 


^AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND ^TESTS : Student Workbook 


Ti t im .Introduction to modern business 


^^^^yt^or Eugene H» Hughes and Vernon |v[^(aaBlman Date Pub. 1959> 


.Puhlieher Prentlce|^Hall» Englewood Cliff s^ NJ 


Teaoher or "Student Material Student CoBt Length 630 parts ^ 

* Grade L^vml Collegiate Suggested Time of Use 1 eea» 

OBJECTIVES': ^ 



SUMMARY DESS^IPTIOR: Presents in useful form and undenibandable language the 
Banner in whi^i^^slness functions and provides the student a wide vocabulary 
^nd broad-^ta^1f^x)und In business practlceSf nrlnciplest and econonlo eoncepts« 
ahoirs hdw to Interpret and analyze buslnns through the u^a of actual business 
^^^^^''^^^aseay and acquaints the student with up-^--^te career infermatlon about occu- 
pations ii^ business so that he may choose his \7uslness career intelligently* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 

ERIC "^"^^ 


Ti t U INVENTORY CONTROL 

7 — — \ 

Author Kenneth Nathaniel Sheiycn ^ ^ Date Pufc,J'965 


Small Business Administration ^ 


Pub lie her ?• Government Printing Office » Washington^ DC ZQh(& 

Teacher or Student Materia I Both Coet Ftee Length 12 yagoe 

Grade Level Adult Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: - ^' 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION : This is a oonprshenslve list of reader referenoes on the 
general subject of inventory control* The literature ran^s ftes articles vhioh 
describe the advantages of inventory control to highly sathesi^tioal papers irtiioh 
are of use only to the theoretician* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS : 


Title ISSUES IN BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 


Author William T* Greenwood \ Date ?ub. 1971 


Publieher Houghton Mifflin Co*» Bostoni MA 


y 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet ^ - Length 5^7 V^9e 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Use 1 ssmo 

OBJECTIVES: 



I 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Presents a variety of contemporary opinions as^a oatnlyst 
for debate^ Whenever possible » boV^ sides of controversial issuse have been pre- 
sented and many of the articles within each section represent the best "pro** and 
^con** positions from the wealth of periodical literature ^that is available* In- 
tended to serve as a resourdi for courses in business and socletyi business' 
ethiost and business and |£ovemmentt 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS :^ 
ERiC" -272- 


9 


TitU JQURMAL OF SMALL BUSIMKSS MANAGEMENT , A— — 

> tines 

Author National Counoil for Small Buslrwsa Manae»B«nt Date Fttfc. pr yr» 

fiursau of Bus-lnass Research 
Publiahe r ^ollftge of Businecs & Econonlcs, Veat Vlr^nla University, J tor gantoimv MV 

' $5.00 (1 yr.) V> ■ 

Teaoher or Student Material Both Coat $6,00 Lengjth^_ 

y ■ , ■ (2 yrs.) 
Grade Level Secondary/Collealate/Adult Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARl DBSCRIPTIOH : Articles concerning consuMrlsB and market demand* 


i 


^AVAILABLE. THSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

r . ^ ■ ■ 

f / 

■ — ■ • 

. Title LABOR RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


Author _Date Pub. 1971 

National Retail Merchants Association ' 
Publieher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat Length 

V \ ^ 


Grade LeS>el Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of UBe_ 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ubor relations highlights written by leaders la ths field. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
ErJc -27> 


Titld lABOR UNIONS IN AMERICA 


Author >^ ' Date, Pub. 

Katlonal netail Merchants Association » . 
Pubtieher 100 West 31 Street^ N^v York, NY lOO'Ol 


3 nimmixi^ 

Teacher or Student Haterial Sttid^ rt Coat t'^OOmOO Leng th ZJ >lnuta» nch 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Us*e__ ^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SVtiftARJ DESCRIPTION: The History of Unicnlwtlon pr<55«nt« a picture of ▼iolencJ 
in the attainnent of improvements of the workers* velfareo Legislation that has 
affected labor relations over the years is also rwieved* Union Stamcture proHdes 
a nessage on how unions operate— by illustrating their potential nature* Indicates 
what it Beans to a supervisors-showing that h'A no longer has control when the iini^on 
steward assuaes some of his basio furotionft« Do^s and lionets covers what to do in 
an organising drive and how to recognize th^ urJon^A techniques* It illustrates 
specific danger spots and helps the eupairvleor darifle 'a plan for action* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Leader^s Guide and Script 


MAJOR COLIiiCTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS - , 
Tit I e ADMINISTRATION OF NEGOTIATCD PEHSIOW, HKALTHt AND INSURANCS PXANS^ 

Author George P* Schultz * ] Date Pub. 197Q 

Pub lieher U* So Department of Iabor» Washington^ DC 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $ •60 Length ,53 psfflc 

Grade Level Collegia t^/Adul-^ Suggeated Time of Uf^e ^. 

OBJECTIVES: 


SVMMARJ DESCRIPTION : This ntudy is conoemad with the administration of col- 
lectively bargained single and multiennloyer pen«iont healthy and insuzan<M plans^ 


A^^^^BLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


MAJOR COLLECTIVE bARCAlNINC AGREEMENTS 
TitU MANAGEMENT HIGHIS AND UNION MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 


Author M« «. Wlrtz . hate Fub..> 1966 

Publi0h0r ll» $• Department of Labor» Washln^ton» ^DC ' ^ 


Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet $ o70 Length 68 pagt* 

Cradr^^v^ I Collegia te^Adult Suggeeted Time of.Uee ) 


OBJEqTIVES: 

I 
I 

i ' 

/ 


' - - . '^i 

k ■ • * ■ ■ 

. SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTION: Two collectiye bargaining issues ar«'oo»bined in this 
bullstint managefcent rigjl\ts provisions and union-wanagqmsnt cocparation provisions^ 
Both deal with the exercise of essentially managerial functions^ but with Barks41y 
different principles. 

'AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOlKm-TE^I AL AND TESTS: 


9 

Titl9 MAKING MANAGEMENT DECISIONS 

~ ' ^ ^ , > ■ ■ - 

Authot \ Powell Niland and Co William Emory ^ Date Pub. 1966 


PubliBh0r .ifouth^n Mifflin^oV, Bostont MA 


Teaoh^r or^^S4^e\t MateriM Student Co8t__ Length 306 pagts 

Grade Level ^ j Collegiate Suggeeted Time ^of Uae 1 ssa. 

OBJECTIVES : T$K provide a thorough theoretical background for business' decision 
njaking by aaxamliiing both th^ ^behavioral and quantitative factorso 


SUMMARY DSSCFIPTIJON: Th^ first part of the book develops a general approaohf 
n i|odel for making business decisions* The^^econd pa^rt presents bes^d mathenai* 
ioal techniques useful in busiileds decisions in the analysis stage It also^ 
includes an explanation of ean' technique dnd th&. problems often encooiitered in 
u^ng it* The third part of thb book summarized the preceding WterlalSf general- 
«izes on the use of quantitative techniques^ and^ relates decision maieing to th|ft 
tjisk of impl«(kenting and bontrolling decisions. ^ . / 

,AVAIL/iBLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

■'.1? • . ^ 


Title 


MAKING TOOLS FOR MANAGERS^ 


Edwaixi Bursk and John Chapman 


Author __ 

. The New American Library > Inc» 
Pub IvBHer - Educatlronai Division» 1301 Avenue of 


_Dats Pub. 196} 


Americas, New York, -NY, 10019 


Teacher or Student Material 
Grade Level Collegia ta/Adult 

OBJECTIVES: 


Student Cost $1>25 Length' 41 3 Pitges 


Suggeeted'Time-of U&e 


r 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Explains the basic theory behind- the hew ■athcaaUeal . 
procedures that have revolutionised business acUnlnlstratione Case hlstoirleat 
charts and illustrations are included* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TES;^S: 


A 


Titl0 


MANAGEMENT AIDS PMHUd^LL BUSINKSS - 


Authar f^ Wilford L# Vhlte and Edyarl j. Anthony 
^ Small BusinesR Administration , 


Date Pub. 


Pub I ie he r U^'S# l^ovemjnent Printing 0ff3/C6» ynshington, PC 2f)*i0? 
Teaoher or Student Material Stydent CoPt $1»2^ L^^ngth^ 


Grade Level 

OBJECTIVES: 


Collegiate/Adult 


Suggested Time of Uee 


i 


pages 


SUMMARY DESCFIPTIOH : The subject juatl^r fall< into three classesi. ^siness-- 
government relations » inj^ernal gereral na)igAi7eF9nt| and external sour<ies of help^ 
advice 9 and guidance* ^ . . ' 


AILABLt INSTRUCTOR MATERIAI AND TESTS ■ 


MANAGEMENT AIDS FOR SMALL BUSIWB^ « NO. 2 


.Author ^iltoTd. L. and Edward L» Anthony 

. SMall Business Adalnlstxatlon 

Publither U» Sc Government, Printing Office » Wasfilngtont DC 20^02. 


_Dat0 Pub. 1956 


Twaahtr or Student Haterial Student. 
'Grade levtl ~^»lleglata/Ad\ilt 
OBJECTIVES: * 


Cost $1.00 Length 14 6 pag>» 


Suggested Time of Uae 


) 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION: The subject matter falls Into thwe clasMvi bnslMSS- 
gdvernKnt relations^ Internal general management) and external eouroee gf taelp» 
adrlcet and guidance. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


TitU 


MANAGEMEHT AIDS FX)R SKAU/SUSINESS 


Author 


Wilford L« White, and Edward L. Anthony 


Small Buelnees Administration 
Pub liBher U» S. Government Printing Office, Washlngtont DC ZOkOZ 


Date Pub. 1957 
f 


Teaohei^ or Stu^nt Material Student 

Grade Level (^ollegiate/AduIt 

OBJECTIvhS: 


Coet $ 060 Length 80 pages 


SviggeBte.jii Time of Uae 

■ / 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION : The scope of the chapters is broad» ranging over a diverse 
assortment of subjects of imiSortance to small firms. The philosophy and statistics 
have been largely omitted in favor of fundamental concepts and real*life illustzatlons 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANDXTESTS. 


Ti t U HAWAGEMKHT.AIDS FOR SMALI>VlANUFACTORERS 


Author F^nk M» Cruger 


jiL Date PHb. 1970 ^ 

gtonVlC 20402 


Snutil Business Adnlnistratlon 
Pub ttBher Uw Sm Government Printing Office t Wa8hlngton> DC 20402 

T§adh0r or Student Material Both Coat Ftee Length 8 pages 

Grade Leve I Secr»r^ry/fiollegiate/Adttlt Suggeeted Time of Uae_[ 

OBJECTIVES : To show the bvner^sanager how to develop a handbook for esployees* 


SUMMARY DESCRrPTlON: Points out that a suaces^ful handbook ahould Inolvdo what 
•■pleyoos Aeod to know as veil as what the owt^r-Banagor wants thsa to know. 


AVAILABLE I fl STRUCT OR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ 


s 


Title MAHAGSMENT AIDS FOR SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


Author C. Hovard Mann / i ^ Date Pub. 196? 

Small Business Administration 
X Publieher U> S> vrvxe. t Prl txng Offlce» Washington» DC 20402 ■ 

Teaoher or Student Ma\^erial Student Coat Free Length k pages 

Grade Level^ Adult [ Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: ^ \ , 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION : One of the most important factors in i^ueoessful tesiness ' 
cospetl^len is orlc^lnallty in meeting customers^ needs and wants o A nsv applica- 
tion » a new approach • or a whole . v ^concept ver;^ often is necessary* Fortusatslyy 
for the businessmant ^'ideas'* are circulated around the business world all the 
^tlse* Sose large concerns have specialists Hkos^ialn Job isNto deal with new 
ideas. Howexert most small biisl^ ess operator?lpMt afford that klad of staff . 
assistance* This aid has been wrirttaii to help meet their needsy 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERJa)L AND TESTS: ' 
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\ 


Tit 1 0 ' MAMAGEMENTi THE BASIC CONCEPTS 


Author Henry H> Albert \ . . ^_Date' Pub. 197g 


Publieher John Wiley & Sons, Inc>» Nev York, NY 


Teacher or Student' Material Student Coat Length pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Uee 1 seMo 

OBJECTIVES : ko provide a ^baslc background and foundation for aanaeenent develop- 
) ment prograns In business ar^ other fields* 


\ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: The book dlscussesi nanagementi past and presentf 
planning, organizing, directing, contzolllng and the responsibility of nanageaent* 


r ■ • . , 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title MANAGEMENT DEVEipPMENT PBQGHAM 


» Author^ ^ Date Pub. 1968 

Small Business Adjnj nlstratlon ^ 
Publieher Uq So Govamment Printing Office, Washington, DC ZOkOZ^ 

Teacher or Student Hate vial Teacher Cost $1*25 Length ^-jfTagg 

Grade Level , Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTiy^S : , • 


/ 


^MMARJ DESCRIPTION : Subject presentations and a set of transparencies for the 
folloKlng are available on loan from SBA Regional Offlces.o The topics arei 
Success and Failure Factors, Records and Credit In Profitable Management^ Managing 
to Sell, The Why and Wha^ of Bookkeeping, Financing Long and Short Tern Needs, 
Personnel Management^ Special Aspects pf Sales Promotionp Taxatloni A Key Factor 
in Business Decisions, Communication and Control p Human Factors in Small Business, 
. Choosing a Form of Business Organization, Ssrfeguarding Your Business and Management 
Succession, Small Business Location and Layout, Effective Advertising, etc. n 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND T^TS : 
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TitU MAWAGEMENTt KNDS AND MEANS 


.Author M. yorell ^ ^ Date Pub. 1969 

Science Research Associates ^ Inc» 
Pub liif her 259 iiiagt Erie Street^ Chlca^t IL 606II ' 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Length 256 yeigpn 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Uee^_^ 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ^ ^ ^ 


SUMMAFT DESCf{IPTIOH: k discussion of the ends of orsainlsatloiis and the jimtiis 
by which managers can effectively achieve these ends* The ends and Mans of 

management are presented in their soci'^lf ethicalf psychological t pbilosophloalf 
and economic cdnteicts* Deals with the personal and social goals of bu8iDesaoen» 
human relations in business ^ decision-aakingf and organization theory« It con- 
tains capsule descriptions of leading theories and techniques of sanagSMntt 
useful diagrams t questions for discussion f suggestions for further readingt and 
a sodel fof decision making abased on a particular case problem* 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOB MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS AND MODERN CONCEPTS 


Author Clayton Reeser > Date Pub. 1973 

Pub I iehe r Scott, -Foru-sman and Cq«» 1900 East Lake Streets Glenview, IL 60025 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat Length 5Zk pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem» 

OBJEC'TIVES : To sunmarize^and integrate the central concepts of sanagekent* 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses the functions arid concepts of sodsm day 
managesent in a rapidly changing business society* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOIJ MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Ti t Is THE MANAGEMENT GAMEi SIMULjiTED DSCISION MAKING 


Author J» 3» 3gljLer» J» L» MCKeniwy and F» W» MeFarland Date Pub. 1970 

Pufc li9h«r Macmlllan, 866 Third AvQnuq, New York, NY 10022 

T«aoh«r or Student Matarial Studtnt Cost Length l53 

GradB L^vil Colltglate Suggested Timeyof^ Ua ey 


OBJECTIVES: 


» 

SVMHAR7 DESCRIPTIOH: This manageMnt 8lB^UUon gaae Is dtslgMd to pxoTldo 
an exparleneo In business decision making under uncertainty • It Involves the 
student In the' problems of developing and inplementlng an eoonoilo stxate^ in 
an ongoing business • « - 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


TitlB MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Authoi ^ Paul Frankenberg ^ . iJ)ate Pub. 1966 

National Retail Merchants Association 
PubliBher 100 West 31 Street, New York> NY 10001 . 

T€aoh0r or Student Mater-Lai Student Coat .$3»00 Length 5^ pages 

Grade Level Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


/ 


SUMMARf DESCRIPTION : Covers planning, personnel, equipment selection and how 
Xo Indoctrinate store management* 


AVAILABLE^IfSTRUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS. 
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TitU MANAGEMfiNT MANUAL FOR INDEPENIiaiT STOBES 


Author Seyaour Helfant and BWtrioe Judelle ■ Date Pub. 

National Retail Mexrohantai^Assoclatlon T 
Publi^l^er^ 100 Vest 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 


Ttaoh&r or Student Material Student Coat $12.00 Length 312 pay 
Grad* Level Colleglale/Adult Suggeated Time of Ua^ 


OBJECTIVES, 

\ - 


> 


SUMMART DBSCPIPTIOH: Presents 9^ sdentlfio approaoh to better Banageseat 
techniques for the smaller Independent store. Contains practical and profitable 
ideas and suggsstions* Covers every phase of store managaaentf Mrohandise eoi^^ 
trolt bnyin^t merohandisingy sales pronotiony financial analyslSf data pcooesungf 
display t credit 9 personnel* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


V . 

Ti t le MANAGEMSNT BY OBJECTIVES \ . 

* « 

Author P^ J^ Slhora and L» C. Mlchelon Date Pub. i970 

Publieher ^ Republic Industrial Education InstitutOf Cleveland^ OH 

Teacher or Student Hate rY a I Student Coat Cength JZ yd^s 


Grade Leve — Adult Suggested Time of i/ae^lsee* 

OBJEpTIVES: ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: This Is a basic approach to management Khioh aooMpllshea 
the greatest results with a olnlmun of resources and vlthln the shorteat period 
of tine* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


■ ^ . 

Ti % l» MAMAGBMEHT BY OBJECTIVES IM BETAILIHQ. 


Author ' \ Pub.^M? 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publithtr 100 West 31 Stre et, NewWork, NY 10001 . . 


T^aoh^r or Student MateriaL 5ttt<tont Coat $6.00 Length 118. pagt> 

Grade Level Collegia te/Agult Sua gee ted Time of Uae 

V ^ - 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTIOH: Presents a genexca background on this BanageBent teokaiiM 
which is isportant to all retail executives* Also reflects the aotiuil expetienoes 
and results of four organisations in regard to the realisatloB of this BaBagsMiit 
process and its challenge to sanageoient* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERI^ AND TESTS. 


Ti tie MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


Author Hekry L. Sisk Date Pub. 1973 

Publieher So^->Westem Pu\aishing Co#> 5101 Madison Roadt Clnolnnatij OH »5227 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Cost $10#75 Lengt h 768 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 1 emm. 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMART DBSCtilPTIOIt: Combines the familiar and txadiUoi^l analysis of the. 
Mtnageaent process and th€^ presentation of sanagesent prinolples with the newer 
systOBs concept of Banageaent to make it truly a systems appxoaoh to the aanage- 
Bent prooest* The process of mdnagement is described and a|ia\^rzed in the usual 
temporal sequence of plannlngf organlzihgy dlreotingf and controlling* Questions 
and cases are included* 

# 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual^ Ex:MdaatioBB 
Bookletf Achievement Tests and Student Study Experienoea ($3*00) 
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mNAGEXSNT AND ORGANIZAnONAL ' ^ ' ' 
Ti 1 1* \ BEHAVIOR THEORIES— AM IMTERDISCIPLIHARL>APEflOACH 

jr^ — 

Author Cj(i3Jll|m T. Greenwood D ate Pub. 19^ 

■ 7 ' ' — — 

Publither gouth^Westem Publishing Co»» 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati, OH 4522? 

Ttiaohtr qr*Student Material t Student Coat $9.95 Leng^th 890 pagaa 

Grad0 Level Collegiate' \ Suggested Time of O'ae 1 

OBJECTIVES : To aid in the development of a general theory aod philoaoptky of 
adslnlstratlon* *, 

■ A 


SVMMART DESCBIPTIon : Structured reading conslsUng of 52 artioles diTided into 
seyen partsi management theories and phllosoiMes, plaiuiing* decisidn^Baking, ' 
organizing, staffing-personnel, direction and leadershlpi and oontxolling* 

y . ^ ^ ■ \* 


. . 

AVAILABLE INSTJiUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

Title MANAGEMENT OF THE PERSONAL SELLING P\)NGTION . 

Author Charles S« Goodman . Date Pub. 1971 

Pub tinker Holt^ Rlriehart & Winston, New York^ NY / 

r#aohir or Student Materia I Student Coet Length pugea 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 m%w 

OBJECTIVES: ' 


SUMMAWTuESCRIPTIOli : Fociises on the probleas of sales Managers with {Mtrtloular 
cenlcern for problems likely to be critical in a consumeristic societyft In the 
treataent of each problem ar^a, the nature of the problems which oonfront the sales 

»r are examined* Thereafter, the types of 'tools which may bs useful for re- 
solving those problems are reviewed* 


AVAILABLE 

ERIC 


INSTRUCTOR 


MATERIX^L AND TESTS 
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Ti t U » > MAHACEMENT PRDlCtPIES AND PRACTICES 


Author Dal ton E. Mohtrliand ^ j Date Pub, 1970 

Puf> lith0r MacMlllan, 866\rhlrd Avenue, New jork» NY 10022^ 


or Student Materiat^ Student Cost Length 715 "P^gf 


'^ad# Zmv0l Collegiate Suggested^ Time of Uae 1 

OBJECTIVES: To describe the eleeents of the eanageriAl prooees that axe'foada- 
MBtal to the successful operation of various types of enterprises* 


SVMMARI DESCRIPTIOH : Present^^a rational synthesis of research and oonoepte 
which brings together n^^r. of'^tlotailTcbnstituting the subject Mtter of 
ranagSMnt* It utilir'^ » behavioral sX^encb- point pf view that wi^l help the 
strident dsTelop his n av^roach to nariageMent* > 


AVAILABLE INSTHUC'lQfx MATcfKAL //VD TFSTS: Toacher^s Manual 


Title THE PH^HtT^ '-J-- ; 0 v^^Ai-- iV'^.-TNG 


Author jQge-ph Hx-.»"i:!a.r:'3t:-r •■^no '^-^h r V>'« Virga-*'* Oatfl PmS. 196 ^ 

'ub t.i eher Pren"!' --^- CVJ'fdy I^J ._076j!?._ 


raaofcer rr 5tun ^i' '^ate-^ial ^ Stv ^'^^nt oonfc^ Length ^0 p a£ y»>^ 

OBJECTJViJ: . 


SUMMARI DECCRIP'JIO'i r r,r..dy of +>€ -rlncip^^c s-nft wtheds that dj»t«riidn» 
successful »erch'i ri • f r'*:<«c^.ion. An nVialysiB cf tho ^rcynn mttieda, of svooessfvl 
practice and t^e th.™-::;.e«' and tc^iniquf^s beln? d-^vgiopei hy leadln<( tinkers In 
the field, • ' 


AVAILABLE IHSTS'JCTOP MATKPIAL .^SD TESTS: ' \ 


J 


ERIC 


Ti 1 1« MANAGEMENT SCIENCE . ' 

Aitthor ' Stafford Beer Date Pub/! ^9^7 ' 


Publither Doubleday Science Series, Doubleday & db»» Inc», Garden Clty» NY 
T«aoh0r or Student Material Student Coat $2.<>$ Length 192 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: ' » 


SUMMABI DES^CPIPTIOH : Elaborates on the tools Alsed In managiBMnt acleaoa and 
the application of scientific methods to a whole management problem* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS? ' 

Titlm KANAGEKENT SOUHGE PUBLICATIONS FOR SMALL BUSINESS ^ f 

Author . Date Pub. 

Pub l^ieher Dun and hradstreet, Inc», 99 Church Soiree t» New Yorkf NY 1000? 

Teacher or Student Materia I Both Coet Free Leng th 44 pagea 

Grade Leve I Secondary/CoUepiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARJ DESCRIPTION: Provides a list of putl^caUons of specUl Tal«« for th* 
nodern business managers The tltlesN^ve listed In alphabetioal erde» tiy 

subject aatterX Each listing contalns^the title » sourcOf cost (If e.mf)$ dat* of 
issue and addresVof publisher. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 
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/ 


MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION OF A SAXES FORGE 


Author • » . ' _Dat0 Puk. 196I 

Pub 1x9 her Syracuse University » Syracuse » NY . * ^ ' ^ 

Teaahe^n^ or Student Haserial Student Cost Length 325 pa^e 

Grade Level Aduyt Suggested Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SVMMARl DESCRIPTJOK: This Is a training manual designed for exaoaUves of 
doTeloping countries* Vrittpn in such a way that it can he adapted to the ohanf^ 
Ing needs of developing countries throughout the free world* 


AVAILABLE .INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title . MANAGEMENTi A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


Author Stanley Youn g . ^ Date Pub. I966 

Publieher Scott^ FdrR?r?.n and Co»> I906 Eas^^^^ake Street^ ClenvieiCf IL 60085 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $^>00 Length 436 pagis 
Grade Level Collegiate ^ Suggeated Ti^e of Uae 


OBJECTIVES : TO develop a systems awar-^ness of nanage'ii^nt practioes and teolinliiies* 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION: An investigation of the design and paintenttnoe of organ- 
isational probien-^solvlng systems • Provides the tools required to convert aooepted 
prinoipliis or theories of nanagement into an operating ^ality* The priBary focus 
of the text is upon ih^ problem of integrating the new Mnagezlal teohniquesf or 
flciencen, into a single » effective operating <^ysten~not only for the individual 
■anagerf twt also for the organizatioh I's^a vholSo 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: - 


Ti tlm MANAGEMENT THEORY AND PRACTICE 


y THEORY 


Author Ernest Dale ^ ■ D ate Pub. 1969 

FuhlvBher Gregfi/McGraw^Hlll Book Company^ Hlghtjstovn» NJ O8520 _^ 

Teaohmr or Student Material Student ^ Cost Len^-th 786 pages 


Grade Level Collegiate - Suggested Time of Uee 1 — 

OBJECTIVES: ./ 


SUMMARJ bESCRIPTIOH: Equips the reader with a solid baokgrottxid' of aanageMBt 
knowledge that will make it possible for him' to evaloate reaCllatioa^blj both oia> 
rent theories and practices and thoce that nay be' introduced in the fttture* The 
approach is to assuae no previous knowledge on the part of the reader but to lead 
gradually tj^m the sinple, concepts to the nor^ difficult ideas and techniques and 
to illustrate abstractions by practical examples* v 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCWR MATERIAL ASD TESTS: 


Title ' MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


Au^thor Robert Thomas Date Pub. 1970 

. ' D« E# Materials Lab [ ~ 

Puhlieher 'IB63 Neil Avenue^ 113 Townshend Hall^ Columbust OH - 43210 

~~ ~ 

Teaaker or Student Material Student Coet $2.00 Length , 61 jages 

6 one-^houi: 

Grade Level__ Adult ' Suggested Time of Uee sessions 

' » '. * ' ' 

OBJECTIVES: ^ / • 


SUMHARI DESCRIPTIon : TechnjLquBB of efficient aanagMMnt including eoBMpts, 
.coEnunication skills « performance goals and enperyision 4re ooTored in a pntctioal' 
case-study foraat. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 7 
ERiC , ' s^Zbii-^:' 


> ■:T^U 'yj'^^.^ ^ MANAGEMENJ^^USES OF ;THE .GOITER 


r 


Dat€ Pub» i 


:7c ... 

Xttihflfi* Itvlni^ il* Solomc'n and Laurence O. Welngart 

"T" * '.Ti^iJp^ Amerixjan Ulirary, Inc. •- • — - 

i'rfaofcir dr j[ki^ Material Student y Co b ^$X^^5 Length ^ Vl^0^'':^ '. ' ; 

' ' '■ ■'^ . • .•• ^* / ^ . ' \ ^ ' ■■ '■■ -^-'^ ■ . /: 

Cfrade lievel /' Gollegla^te^ Suggested Tim^ "^^ ■ ' 

OBJBCtJVBSu 


St/MMARJ DSSCRIRTIOII: Provides praotlcal guidelines l:)y irhldh Mu»eement ean'' sake 
Infoned d^lsions on oomputar Usage to serve specific business tweds &n4 9Mil8« 


r 


AVAILABLE 


TRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 



MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 


Author 


Edited by G» P» Eo ClegjOson 


ggtb' Pub. 1968 


PublieHer * Pengulft Books, 7110 Ambassador Roadt Baltimore^ MP 212( 
T^aoher or Student] Material Student Coat $1»95 Length ^30 pag»g ^ 


Gradfi Leva Z_ 
OBXEeTIVES: 


I 

Collegiate 


SuggeBted T-ume of Ude^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Thio text deals with the procese of deolelon-BaklBg, 
within the 'firm* It uses the economist's concept of utility and aaximising of 
profit to analyze wlt^ natheaiatioal i^nd statistical techniques a wide range of 
problems of finai)cef marketing^ and produ(|ti9n* 


AVAILABLE INSTRt/fTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 
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MANAGB$|A£ EFFEiCTlVBNESS - ..^ , • T ' . . 
/V^a;HB^W3T^^^ STORE 'PEBFORMANCE 


f.;,*i . Viv ^ 4 a t ..t X^- — 


T«aQli«r o> Studfni Warc'ria c st ' Student CT^fl t $1»50 nfif th S& ]papi»'*. », \ 
\Cya^f<.t«tf<r i -rf.Oollef^a^ , Sufjaeated Time d/ t/a a. ^ 

OBJECTIvi^'si' 


NT 


SV MMAHl OESpaiPTIDlfr DlscusseB th» ^tyla of l eacja rihlp In ^•lAUon^ lt» ffffo- 

; handles *ir«Ye is of performancib CosuaunlcatlOQSt nanagsMnt ollnatot problM 8olving# 
* individual dlffezonOies* * 


AVAILABLE INSTHyCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


MANAGERIAL^ mNNI^G AND CCfN^ROL 


Aat^py «:^glen A» Welqch and Bernard. Ho Sord 


.- Data Pufc. 1964_ 


^ Instrucjtion^ JJ^terlals Sejcvlces^ ^\ . * ^* ' ^ . 
Pub tvB he^ Diylsion of Exiensiont The University of iPe^St'Attailna Tjf ^78712 


, Teaoh^r ior 'Siu^'ent Material Student'' ' .Cd$t \.i^.QO Length "^Zy? paw 


Xirade Lev 01° 
OBJECTIVES: 


Coilegiate 


v 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: A plcture^of the problens of -aanagerial planning ai{|d^^B- 
trol as viewed by lower levels of/supervlAlono 3lnce the Authors |^ye ^^plzeoted ^ 
this volUBie to those cqncertibd with the many hunan' probleAS'* which; atise lA ten* r 


aglngf this book should prove useful to aiax^gejrs at all leve],s* <r.^^ 


AVAILABLE IltSTRUCTOR MA^B 

ERIC « 



•f i t.t» 'MANAGERIAL PROCESS AND ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR> 


4tf thoi* . - ' v Allan C» Fllley and flo^ . >V Date l^xih. I969 » * 

5r- -.— ^- : '-—^ ■ „ . 

PUbriah^r Scott» Foresman ancL.Co>» igocyibst lake IL 60025. 


^ r^adh^r or Student Material Student Cgat $lV»gO Length ^9 ipages 

. .. ^ • 4 * * ' ■ . ■ ■ ■. . 

Grade Lmvel ' Collegiate ' Suggeeted Time .of liae r - 


OBJECTIVES:* To syntheslzo^^exJLstlng IJiebry and research from sany dlsclpllnds 
by revleWlng a selected set of inanagement and behavipral slslenoe theories and th^ 
- empiiricai evidence relevant to themo ^ ' ... - 


SVMMAJty DESCRIPTION : This> text IS* concerned with nanageiaent as a general 
processy' applied In^many different types of organizations » and lo lAsed on the 
conviction that ^management can be approached^ at the putset* lbte£p?ajbing 
descriptive and prescriptive material with theoretical^' ana^yele and empirical 
evidence* ^ , 

AV/tlUABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND J E^Jl^ -i^str^ Guil^ 


. * THE MANAGERS t A NEW EXAMINATION OF 
JPi t le * THE ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND AMERICAN EXEOJI^IVE ^ 

Author Roy Lewis And Rosemary Stewart ^ ' » Date Pub. 


The New American Lir)raryf Inc» - ' ■ ^ ^ ^ 
Publieher Educational Dlvlslon» 1301 Avenue of t^ie' Aaerloas» New YoriCf NY 10019 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Co$t $ #75 ' Lengt h. 356 pjges 

Grade Leval Collegiate ^ ' . Suggeetled/Time of Use \ " 


OBJECTIVES: 

r ^ 


I 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ■ A ^rcwi>tiv9 and candid study of the •♦boss*' in nodern 
industryi *ho he is* what he'doos, how he got where he is, how he see? hiaself, 
and how others" see him. • . . 



AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND. TESTS. 
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ERIC ^ 



MAM4CERS.roR TO^ 


•A 


* iAt^ h o K ^ Charles D> PIoct' • 


Pub tiaAe r Baucatloml l^vlslony 1301 ><^ffliey 
t}$aah0r or\ Student Materia I Student' ^ Cb H 'ii^pS: -:!^ • •:2Qft-^Tpai^ 


■^1 


objectives/ 


Collegl»te 



SUMMARY pESCRIPT^IOV^^^^ of-itanage«ent ,psycHologlato 


infiTt pexson%lltyt. phllosoidiy an4 strategy of the 8ueo888fUl~e^c^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AHU TESTS . 


MANAGING THROUGH INSIGHT ' 


6 V hf 


Author Charles D» Flory 


D at6 Fub. 1^ 

The NeK'American IJ^hraryt Inc. s 
Publisher Educational Division; 1301 Avenue of the Aa^cae. New Ydrfc. MY 10019 

Teaohen or Student Material Student- ^ Coat $lo2g^ Length 222 Daaes ;| 

' * * ... 

Grade Level Colleglate/Aduljt ^ ^ Suggeet^e^^^me of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SlUMMART DESCRIPtlON: Explains liow psychology and the beharlorlal 'sdenoee can 
§ Help you identify men with talent/ develop their creativity and aove thea up 
thjx^ugh yova: organization* ^ 7" * 


AJ^AILABLE; instruct'^ ifl^TERIAL^AND TESTS: 
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Aloert Ba 


Dat^ Pufc: ,1968 


riP^iijb Irilg^gr gellcaln Bi3bksy, 7IIO TVrobcissadoT^ Road» Baitimore » MP 2120? 


^^e^c^qker 0 ^tud^t Hater id Z j StiidiBiit /: Cast $U75 Length 225 pagss 


Grade- Lek>0 l_ 
OBJECTIVE!^} 


:__<. Cdlieglate 


'-SuggdBtVd Time of Uee I sggfa 


■. Ik. 


SUMkARy/DESCFIPTIOH : Provides a sound basis of ^k^^ , 
P^rpperatipm now being applie d ' In !^ 'piiblic industries and serviods to 

-save-resources and prune ex penditure b » " Among . Tthe^ topics covered auce ndtiro3^ ^ 
analysis simple functions 9 linear programminigy sinulatidnf xxnd electronic computers*^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR. MATERIAL AND TESTS. 

■ T 


Title 


MEN, WAtffiSt -AND EMPLOYMENT 


Author . . George Soule • 

The New Amerioan Library, Inc# 


'Date Pub* 


Publieher Educational Bi 


ision, 1301 Avenue of the Americas, New Tooric, NY 10019 


Jeafiher or Student Material Student Coat $ •50 Length IkO pages 


Grade Level 


JColle 


OBJECTIVES: 



Suggested Time of UBe_ 


/ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Analyzes trends In wageSf aot^loymentt labor, and BanSLge- 
raent In the modern United States econoaiy. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 

A 


ERIC 


Htl0 


MOrBRN BUSINKGS ./.DMliir-IR^.TION 


Autho r ^ Rtf la. Harfar?.n» To Hd gain and Jo T> Whollhan . .^^^ ate ,Pul>* 

Pub ti a^gr . Soott» Fore^wajj ^ i and CApg '1 9.OQ East' Lake gtreet» Glenyleiy» IL .60025 
^ Tfaoh0r" or Student ^/atj^rta: Stud^^nt . Coat .r$3»95 Length ^1 paffa 


I, 

^XmtCTIVES: 


Colleglata- 


Suggested Timb o^f Uae 


SVMMAJiy DBSCRIPflON: Th^ articles oorutaiped In this booJtJ)jwe_beiiL-aftleeted_ - 
from a variety of source5i to Inc^^ude representative ^selections of vaxyiiigrdegrees 
,of dlffj.culty ai\d to create a nattiral *biending of both "theoretical and practical J 
approaches to business adninistratioD'* Sach section of the Jx)bk Is pzi^f aced' Iqr 
a concise IntTOductlon ^hat summari7«es and bighli^tis ti;^e aspect of business 
under consideration* "/ ' ' * 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL- AND VESTS . 


Author 


MODERN MANAGEMENT METHQPS *• 


Lo G« Mi^he.lx>n and Ernest Dal^ 


pa^d Pub. 1967 


PubtiBher The World Piibllshi nrf Goof ---23^^ West 110 Streett ^leveland» OH 


Tgaoher or Student Material 
Crade Leve V . Golleglete 


OBJECTIVES i 


Co'kt ' - ^' Length ' 211 pae68^ 



, ^ Suqgeeted Time of Uee i sem» 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Fo^tuv^B ijrportAnt techniques as value analysis, payoff 
tables and decision trees, PERT p.tid rritical^th analysis^, and operations research* 
Also covers new developments In* human relations, organMati'on, and oomispiniicatioiis* 
1*^ considers such^rital subjects as coo^nt^rs, government relations with business, • 
and economic forecasting© / 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERLC y -29^ 


r ^ 


Titi» \ : MOBERR PROCUBEMEttf MNAGEMENT . • " r . r ' 'tf ^' ■ - ' ' . - 

■ ■ t : -y : : ■■ .v- f : ^ V y - 

Auihov Wilbur b; England - . .* y - . . Datli--Puir, ^ ^ ■^^/■'^ 


iP*4d;i«i* o> Studient Afb tertii r gtudent . a ft $12. 50 Lerfgjh 

.. ■ :• ■ • " ■ ■ J - ' / ■ i ■ y ■•: ■ ■ ■ . 

Grad**. £«W'X Collegiate / : ^ Sugge^Bted Time of Uoe 1 eea* 

OB^SCTIVBSi ' 

'.■■J; -V 

SVMMART DB'SCRIPTLON:.^ Inelnd^B those recent developmerits' which provide new l^ols 
^_£^nd doncep'te^-jEurthej^ eYolutlon of the^^roqurement ahd mterials aoq^^ 
function from essentially a^clerlcal service- 6riented business role to a dynanic 
decision Makingyoriented function with the capacity of conti^ltuting directly to theS 
profits of the /firm:. ^ , . ' 

*>lWLi4fl£F IlfSfRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: . : 



Titl0^ . MOTIVATE FOR PROFIT 


Author * Pauline V. Burbrink ' ^ " ^Date Pub. . Vjifl 

> Instructional Materials Services ' ^ 
Pub I i Bher Division of Extension. The UniversAt v of Texaa> Austin. TX 78712- : 

Teacher or Student Matetia V Teacher Coat $3* 50 Length ' 91 pagefl 

Grade Level .Adult Suggested Tine of Uae 


4 


> ■ ' / ' ■ , 

OBJECTIVES : To train the supervisor to Income aware of the productiveness ^f eadh^ 
employee. ■ ^ * 

. ■ . ^ : ^ -V 

SUMMAJtl DESCRlPflON : Included are units on ftan and W s work, motiyes and motiva- 
tion, jab attitude factors, aotivation techniques, demonstrations of motivation 
te9hnlque8, and a* complete bibliogrfiphjKo 


; AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR W TE^STS: ' 

' - ^ .-"^ 


MOTIVATION FOR MANAGERS 


wthor 


^) ; ' " ..... • • . .• • ■ '■■ • ■ . Date Pub i 

• ' Giassroom' woria Productions, order irom Assoclat6a"iauoatiooal 


^:MfcJtiMi L-_M9te^^^ at Hlllabbrougdi Street; Balelght NG 


\0aoher or Student MaieTial Student 


4f audio 

Co $t "$23.50 ^ Length lessons 


f)^fid0 Leve I SecQrjdai^/Golleglate/Adult Sug^geBte'd Time of Uae v 

Objectives: 


VMMARY DESCRIPTION; Understanding others~>rtiat motivates the» and how td turn 
these , facts ^ to your aqvanta ge* How ^the' adequacy of • assumptions deteralnes ihe ada^^ 
jltiaqy oT managejuent. Mehavlor and Its ; relatidnpRlp to^^QieT satlsfaotlon of neodso ^ ' 
Ego needs—what they aj^ and how to satisfy them* Physiologic wall-being 'security » 
social 'relatlonshlps~whax they mean to' motivatlonr Goals— how to set ^em for 
yourseJLf and others* iWling with unmotivated employees o Attitudes— re^ading them* 
when and how to change them to your advantage* The ge^ile art of ** persuasion*** 
lAuthdadty— its responsibilities* The ••Ham-In-The-Sandwlch System.*^ 
VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATEJilAL AND TESTS: ) 


'itle 


THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF MANAGEMENT 


iuthor 


Maneck S* Wadia 


Da^te Pubi 1966 

—- ~ \ ' * "t^ " 

^ublieher Scott» Foresman and C6*f 1900 East Lakis Street^ GlenvleWy tL 6002^ 

^eacher or Student Material Student ^Coet $9*25 Lenq-th . 3^ pages 

fr|z(id Level Collegiate Suggested Time of' Uae 

)BJSCTIVES: ' ' 


WMMARr DESCRIPTION : Organized around the functions of the nankgemeht process, 
firings together Mfty-two selected readings which ptovlde a loojc at management 
flind. adiftlAistir^tive science ,^ reflec^ng all the major trends ii/the study of 
maiiagemc(nt« ' . , 


VAILAiLE .INSTRUCT'OR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


ERIC 
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V >BV DECISION-MAKING aS||P JORr ^H^^ HATHEiri^TICAjL 
^ PROGRAMMING AS AN AXO W^m SOLVING OF : 


BUSINESS 


-Edjrted-^^-fidiiaM-^w-^^ a m i John F » Gh apmaiu: 


The New American Mbr^^ 
PufcTty/fga r^Edtto Avei i ue -bf-thi»-Amerli3as^w i^Y^ H llM9 


Teaoh^r or Student Materia 
Grade Level Colleg^-te 
OBJECfiVES: . , 


Suggeeted Time: of Uee^ 


SUMMfiRI DESCRIPTION : Twenty^five experts e^^Xaln tlvd baela tliepzy .behind ihe 
* actual case Mstoxtes asnreH ae huild£edB> of ex&iiptes> e i iai: ' Ut a ttl"13f liuitr i i lioi aey^ 


) 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titla 


THE NEW LOOK ON MAIN STREET 


Author • ' ' 

National Retail Merchaiitf A&soclatlon 
Puhliahar 100 West Stif>et, New York, NY. 10001 


Date Pub. 


'^Toaoher or Student Material Student Coat $67«50 Length ICQ slid es 

Grade bevel Col4e g^ate/Adult ^ ~,S uif.aM^-ted Time, of U's e 

OBJ EVT IVES: ' . x V ' 


SUMMAJRl. DESCRIPTION : Contains 35m slicLes shoving hoH map.8t pedestarlan ways, 

greenery » street furniture, lifting, building front Improvements, etc., axe being 
^ used to' put a New Look on Main Street in cities and towns of all sizea* 


ERIC 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 
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thor geieas M> Kratishar ^ r Pate Pub; tS69 * 

btimhe r Auerb«huEubllshers^^inG«-;-J.2^ 

aoher or Student Material * Stud&nt Co a t $9»95 -Leng th 213 iMtgee 

ad«. >£4»U0 Z Collegiate: ; Sugges ted Time of Uee 1 sea» - 

JSCTiVESs • r * . ; ^ - 


MMART DBSCRIPTIon : Discusses .the Internal dovelopiaent of new products and how • 
compares to new products bom '6f diversification through -aergers and acqulsitionga 
b8e^^t0£l#|^-are— presented*— Their reasons— fpr-suCi^ss-and—falll^^ 
le ^sinple and practical guidelines for new-*product development and diversification, 
ikdd *thls tttX%'*a vaCluable primer for executive^ who ar^ thlnkln^g of "dlverslf jring* 


AILABL^ INSTRUCTOR. MATE R I Mj AND TESTS: 


tie - ORGANIZATION OF BRANCH' STORES/^ 


ithor Samuel V> Smith. ' > - - ■ - Date- PuK .1969 

- « National Retail Merchants Assocla^tlon ' \ 

ibliaher lOQ West jl Street, New York, NY " 10001 


\aoher or Student Material ' Student . Coat $k.50 Length 6a paws 
•adfl Igt>g r • CQllaKlate/A.dult Sucige_8te^Time of Uae__ 


1JECTIVES: 


V 


( 


^ I ■ 

IMMARY D'BSCRIPTION : A collection of detailed case stvfdles dn multi-unit store 
rgst^nizatlons. each with a special aim such as strong central ,>control> avitonOmy* 
a o^cganlzatlon In transition, and a giant chain. 


1 


fAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL 'AND TESTS: 
• ' • ' -29iB- 

. ERIC 


ti il§ ■ . ORGANIZATIONAL BEH/^VlOR AND THB PBACTlCE OP MAWAG&MBNT 

Authcr' — — Jfwwa^nt-SunOTa^^^d^efe'be^ — ^ \ . Pate Pkh> % 96&- 


T0a0h0P or Student Materia V St^dent/^ bp at ^ Length 758 ptfff» 

Grade tmx^e i * Collegia te/Adult S^ggeeted Tiift^l of U&^e * ■ 


^ . ■ . w . . . 

OBJBCftVSS: ' ' " ' ♦ " . 


SVMMARJ DESCRIPTIOH: Sets forth Tpowerful cohceptii^l toola dzaim fton thaorlea 

Hi^u^bony^-^ 


^ c^rganlzational 'structure cmd-s^tresej and the .nature of authoxi^y« It their offers 
applications of., th^se discbyerle's in terns of direct influence, political behaTioXf 
lind the Modification of organisBationial structure • ' r . \ 

AVAILABLE IVST^UCfOR MATERIAL AUD TESTS: Instructor's Guide 


* • ■ \ * , 

. ' ' , . , . . . ,■ 

Ti t le ^ ORgANIZATIONAL HEIATIQNS AND MANAGEMENT ACTIOy > CASES AND ISSUES 

AutytOT William V» Haney and Cairo t L» Bergen . P ate Pub» 1966 

Pul>lie;ier Gregg/McGravHlll >Book Company^ Hi^tstbwfa, MJ 08520 . 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Co-ejb ^ Length 756 parts 

Grade Level Collegiate . Suggeeted Ttme of Use 1 se«» 

» . I * ■ ■ " " 


SU^MART,^ DESCRIPTION : Describes management decision making and action in dealing 
^ with organizational behavior and the or^nizatiohal relations oj^«the manager* Itae 
cases in this book are dasigoed to help the student test and apply knoKledgSf In- 
sighty skillSf and vdlues in making business decisions and taking action* They' 
repzesent the heterogeneity of* facts » opinions^ inferenoesy unknovnsy and inpon* 
> dsralples irtilch the manager must learn to weigh* \ * 

* AVAILABLE INSTFUCTOF MATEFIAL AND TESTS: CaS6 Not«s 
O -299- ^ 

ERIC ^ > ' / ^ 


ti». fATTEroiS-roR sIjCGESS- in' BUSINESS 


Teadh^r or Student Material Student Cpet $1^95 Length 103 Tftges 
Gi^ad* L0Vi»l VColleglate . Sugg6Bted Time of Use 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTIONS Describes the techniques, the methods, the inner Spirit . ^ 
—found in successful business men and women* - ' - — ~ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTCIR MATERIAL AND TESTS r 


. ■ », j ' * ' . ' ' ' 

t PERSONAL QUALITIES NEEDED TO MANAGE; A 'STORE / ^ C 

Author Irving Schwartz . > > . / / ^ Pate Pub. 1970' . 

""^ Small .Busirieste Administration " x:"' ■ . . " ' ' * 

Pub^tah^r ll> S# Government Printing Office , Washington* DC ZCMS^ . 

^Taaoher or Student Material -Student ■Co/flt ' Free Lengt h 8, pfeg^s^ 

•a<i« Lgual .Adult Suggested Time' of \jae ^ 


\ ^ ' / , ■ . • . •■ ■^^71 

O^ECTIVES : To enable the small businessmap to manage a stoxe. ' ' 

\ ■ ' ' . . ' ■ * . - ' < ^ . 

. \ ■ ■ ... 

\ • . i . 

\ , ■ •■ - ■ ' ' . ■' 

' . * . • • " — ' : . V" 

SVMMARI DESCRIPTlhN: Points out that the best approachT'is for the person tg be 
himself* He should build on his strog^ points and try t» improve his weak spota 
where he can* ' ' ^ ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTFUCTOR MA'TtSIAL AND TESTS. 

<d ' ' ^ .' ' ■ -300- 
ERIC . 


TitU 


^>ERSOWALITY-'Al<D SUCCESS 


•Author Hal. B. fickle ^ . '. -, 

Sntall Buslness^Actolnlstratlon ^ 


. ■ D ate Pub, 196» 
Pub I i kh0 r U> S> /Goverhinent Printing Offl^e» Washington^, DC ZQkOZ . 


T^CQh^r or Student Material Student ^ Coat Pree Lenjgth : 8<f pi^gts 
Gract€ Ls^^t Adult Sucjaeeied Time of ' ^ 


OBiTEC 


r LiM ve I 


To determine those personality 'traliift of a ftuoces^fol basiness 
Mnager which have ^ntrl^ted measurably to the success of an entiarprise* 


SUMMARI DESCRmiOH: Th6rTOsul> of this stu«^y^ ^how tha* certain 'p^ 
(^»ctarl8tlc8 *aze Important contributors tQ ^uccil^^s -and hjeiye certaiDr impllca- 
tlons for^the business compiunityf ' . ' 


WAIhil 


AVAILABLS INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ^AND TESTS . 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Titla ^ 

Autho K • i/^' g gtg Pufc, 1956 

Pubtieher Division of Exti9nslon» The University of Texas » Austii^^ Txl 787i2 
ITeaoher or Student Mdterial • Teachet J^oat \ -^gng t/ i lig paget 
Graded Level . Collegiate . ^ , Suggeated Time of Uee t 


OBJBCfinS:. 



SUMMARI DESCRIPTION: This course has been developed to Meet the needs of^skall 
and mediuffl-sised organizations and to supplement practices in organisatiens vitb* « 
Well-established personnel and training departments* 


ERLC 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AtND TESTS: 

' -301- 


-T-tt-U - — ■■ — -PERSONNEt/%DMINI^TRATXOin=^HOOP-] 

'J.Xf..-. 


Date Pub. 1956 


Instructional Materials Seirvlces 
PubltBhe r Division of Exto/islont The! University of'.Texag« 'Austln» TX . 78712 

• " ~" • • '. ■ jT^ ■ •/ ; ^ . , ■ , • 

riaaft$P OP Student Material - Teacher ' ' Co8 t^_~. ^. Length 25 pages - 
GPajit Leva I * Secondary/Adult 


Sugge'eted Tdme of Vee 


OBJECTIVES: i. To servfe aS a^gulde foi dntjroduplng^tHe trainee to thci funptlons 

of -the personnel department, 2, To diffdrentlaie between the operation of the 
• , personnel department in large and small stores ^ 3» v-To point out the vsurious wel- 
: fare eiOtlvitiSBs handled by the personnel department^' To give trainees inform 
• nation regarding new trends in personnel training.' . . 1 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Provides an outline for instruct^y»pf' trainee;^ and an. 
insist Into . the Operation of the personnel department* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AUt TE^TS : ^ 



Htl« 


A PERSONNEL CHECKLIST. FOR i RETMrTTOP ^MANAGEMENT 


7'' 




D ate. Pub. 1971^ 


Aufhor 

National Retail Mercbants* Association 
Publisher 100 West 31 Street, New Y*ork, HY^ 10001 ' 

. ' ■ ■■■ ^ . ' ' '7. ' ^ . 

tBaohet OT Student Material Studept ' Coet tUSO Lenl^th ZK paggs . ' 

Gradf Lsvel Colleglate/Adult Suggested time o( Vee ^ J ) 

OBJECTIVES: 


( 


\ 


* SUMMAR'J DESCRIPTION .Designed to reflect an overall' approach to both personnel 
and Xal)or 'Xejatlons problems* No one procediire la vlejced without conslderatldn of 
procedures elsewhere In a company^ Covers Employee Se3^ctlon» Supervision^ Goanu* 
^cations. Personnel Pollcle§» Trainings Management Development and ^Organizational 
Planning^ Wage and Hour Administration^ Working Conditional Grievance Frooedure^ 
Benefl'tSf Hours» Morale, Federal^ Stat^4nd Loqal Lavs^ and Union Organization* 


rAVAlLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERHL AJtD TESTS: 


ERLC 


-3oe- 


Titla ^ : PERSOWNEL MAmGEHENT * ■ • , 1** ' ■ 

V. ■ .' — • "v • . ( - 

hor - ; •■ ' . ■• ■ • D a te Pub. ^. ■ 

* ^ Classroom World Pigsductions, Order from Associated Educational ' 
Publi Bhe-Xf Materials Companies, Inc«, Glenkood at Hillsborou^ .Streeti Ralel«h» NC 
- ^ ~ ' ~ ^ ' : 24 audio y 

T«a6)mr or Student Material Studen-jj^- Coat $l^.feO Length, lessons 

Grade Level Secoiidary/Collegiate/Adulf Suggested Time of^Ua& 

OBJECTIVES: ' ' * " ' 


SUMMARy ' DESCRIPTION: Job deSbjiptions— -their Impdrta^ce, how to ^onatj^ct themi 
Employment questit>nqaires and forms—designing the best ones to'meeVyour needs* * 
Aptitude te8ts--*what t^ey dcand do not tell youo^ Setting the stage for the Inter- 
YieK# ' ••Screenirig^ and "appraisal** interviews— what to ask, probe for and tiow to ' 
Interpa^t Job. ^pplicant^^s responses* Hie best way to assess references* How 1^ 
sharpen ypur personal JUd^ent cai)abllities* Employment techniques to att^ct men 
for' managerial positions* The a^ll-important answer to the .problem of getting n^* 
sultd from people© The impact of firm but fair discipline* 


AVAILABLE INSTBUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 

J • ' . ' 

■ ' ♦ . . » ■ ■ ' 

Ti 1 1 B PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Author £ ^^3^ ^* Cummings <f Date 1965 

SmSSl Business Administration ' ^ ^ - , p ■ 
Publieh^ r S* Govemmeat Printing Office^ Washington^ DC 20kaZ ^ 

Teqoher or Student Material Both Coat Free Length 16 pages 

Grade Level Sedondary/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES. 


7 


SU/iM^RT DESCRIPTION : This bibliograp^iy desofibes personnel mnagement a^ an 
art* ' 


AV-AILA3LE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: iT 


- ■ ( 
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HtU I PERSONVBL MANAGEMENT 


Author I ' D» E. McParland . ■ ^ j Daie fub . '1971*^^^ * 

Tubliaher Pahguin Bookst 7110 Ambassador Road, Ballfliiiore, MD 2120? ' 


Teaoher or Stud3nt Material Student Coat 


$3»95 Length k(ff pagps' 


Cradle' LfiiV 9 1' Collegiate Suggeet^d Time of Ua'e^ 

OBJECTIVES: . ■ ... . . , ' 


SUMMARI DBSCSlPTIOfI: A collection oT articles focusing on"- current and coMing 
problems in personnel maiiageinQnt as vail as on new horizbns emerging from 'both 
social concern and technical researcho Tventy-nine readings att offered^ includ* 
in^ Th© Personnel Department and Business ObjectiveSf Ethicd for Recruiting 
Employees and ExecutSJves, Eight Ways to. Motivate Plant Employees, Strllkea in a 
Contemporary Context, and Yardsticks for Measuring Personnel Departments^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND. TESTS: ^ 

( ■ ■ 

( '.J . ■ 9 , 

ntle PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT - DEVELOPING GOCD EMPLOYEES 


*AUthor_ ' ._ Date Pub. 1965- 

" Small Business Administrati-on -■■ ■■ ' 
Piib'liehe r U« So Government Printing Office, kgtshlngton, DC 20k<JZ 

Teapher or Student ht-atjpriai Teacher Coat $1^2/ Length 6? pages ■ 


Grade Lepel i Adult ^ Su^gteeted Time of UB.e_ 

OBJECTIVES: * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Designed to be paresented to the businessman In nontech- 
nical language o It 1^ one approach, to teaching personnel development* ■ 


O 'LABLE TirSTRUCTOR (MATERIAL AND TESTS : 

— ^— ;i -304- 


Autho r John R» Zabka ^' , . - D ate Pub. 

P^bliahe r. ITt' Educational lhibj.lshlng» 4300 Velst 62 Street, Indlana^U», IH 4620 6 
Tttaoh^r or Student Mat'h>iat - Student goat $6>45 Length 224 p«ee« 
ffraJ* £<i>g ^ Secondary/Colleglate/Adttlt Suggested Time of Ue k ! 
OBJECTIVES: 


f 


^ - 

' ' • . . .V 

SVMMARt DESCRJPTIOfI: / This book vlll eqiilp t^A titudon^ Manager with tho funda- 
nantal knoviedga of emplbyae behavior i^attems "Uiereby enabling hin to 4ial •ff#o-» 
tlvoly iflth recruitwent, embloyaent, and aitaff ing i^oblema* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOP MATERIAL AlfD TESTS ^ Student Workbook ($3.26) 
Tttach«r»s^ Manual ($5oOO) . 


Title PERSONHEli^" THE MANAGEMEWT'OF PEOPI£ AT WORK ', . 

^1^^ — ■ — : ; . Sy- 

Author Ednard Ri^dhard Pf»Kaan . " 


Publiehm r American Karkatl n g Assoclatipnp 135 Most 5Q Stxert 
Teacher or Student Material Stud<^nt Coat $^•50 Lengthy 


■^n^ ^ Date Pub. Monthly 
}txe»t» Noyjorkp KY 10020 


Grade f^evel^ Colle g iato/Adult Suggeatecl Time of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES: A 


SUtfMART DESCRIPTION : Magazine publlBhed by-monthly hy the AMricah Harfcoting 
Association dealing irlth the problens of personnel adainistratlono 


I 


r-J^r> AVAILABLE IHSTRUCTOB MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
kML . 305- 


-y-i-tMt ; . ..A ...pEfiSONNBlr NEWS & VIEWS, QHABTfeRLY. 


sC, Autho r '^i.--^-.- s ,_ ■ • : ■ ' DafB Pub. Qmrte rly 
A - Nati'onal retail Merchants Association ~~ 

•■ Publisher 100 West' 31^trBet, "Ni w York, NY I'OOOl , 

1 « muu ' — ^ ' _ 

y . ♦ ' ' Tpproxlaa-Uly 

" : T0fiLoh9r vv Student Material . Student Coet $12.00 Length 3? pages 

Grade Level Collegia te/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uae ' 

OBJECTIVES: I ^ , 


SUMMAJf(Y DESCRIPTION : A quarterly magsizlne p'rovldlng retail personnel adminis- 
trators and training directors with an overvl^ew of activities a« reported by men- 
ber stoxleso Aiead covered include new interviewing tedhniques* nanagenent develop- 
ment programs tr^at are productive 9 sales trainingy labor relatlonSf compensation 
programSf new training films and literature* Articles contributed by retailers and 
non-retailers touch on other problems such as minority hiring and training and the 
aTfectr^f Distributive Education on retailers- of the future. ^ 


AVAILABLE, INSTRUCTOR MAZERIAL' AND TESTS: 


Titles . - PERSONNEL POLICIES. GUIDEBOOK > 


Author /. ■ DioLte Pub. i972 

National Retail Merchants Association ■ i 
Pub liehe r 100 West 3I Sl3:eet> New York> NY 10001 ^ <^ 

*• ✓ ■ . ' ' ' * - 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet $t2.00 Length .I76 pages 

Grade Level ' Collegiate /Adult Suggeeted Time of Ub0_ • 


OBJECTIVES: 


• . • : • \ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Helps set policy | gives actual samples of how dthpro set 
pollcyj determines, procedures for ImpZeraentlng policies plus gives many sample 
forms and other specifics.' ' '-4^' 


ErJc^^^^^ /ivsr^i/cro/? material and tests: « 
"™" -306- 


Aiithor cKaxles 3# Telchln and^ywour Helfant; Date Pub. 1969 

fational Retail Merchants Association ^ ' ' ^ 
Fub tie her l\00 West 31'StTeett New York, NY lOOOt 

Teaoher or S\tudent Material '^S tude nt Co at $21 96b Length I65 pages 

Grade Level ' Colleglate/Adult Suggeeted Time of ^Uee ^ 


OBJECTIVES: 


SVMMARI DESCRIPTION: In a practical view It coyersi wlyrfe to Tocate, negotl-' 
atlng a lease for a non^center store f construction costs 4nd leases In shopping 
centers^ the stoire arch! tectf , programming the project^ getting bids and awarding ^ 
contractSf the new store ,frontf the interior plan, selling flxturefs^ floorSf valls^ 
and CQillngSf colory Interior and exlerior lighting* how to read blueprints* the 
use of visuals f and a glossary of store planning terms* Includes illustxationst 

* charts ^arid f loor plans. ' " f - / 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ 


Title POINTERS ON USING TEMFORARY H&LP SERVICES, ■ / ' • 

Author Willie Olsten ■ ' Date Pub. 1970 

Smail Business Admin Is txatlon ^ [ ^ 

Publieher S. Government Printing Office > Washingtoni' DC 20iif02 . 

Teaoher or Student Material St\xdbnt . Co st Ftee Length 8 pages 

Grade- Level Adult ^ . Suggeeted Time of Uae ." ' ^ ^ 

OBJECTIVES: ' - ' • 


SUMMARI DEStRIPTION : Explaliis temporary help sezvioest points out bom of th«ir 
advantagesy and outlines some steps that can be taken to ensure getting the bast 
zesul:^. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTjOR MATERIAL AND TESTES: 


Title - A FUttiWLiU UK mNACitTONT STYLES , - 

Author Pairlck Hagp^rty» Milton Klelni andT fil Jhard Kdrse D ate Pub. 1970 

Publishe r ' Innovations 265 Madison Avenue , N ew York^, NY 10 016 

— ^ ' r; ' 2 ^ V 

Ze^taifer or Student Material Student Coet " Length 23 pages 
Grade Leve I S ^ Goileglate 
OBJECTIVES: 


Suggested Time of Uee <1 day 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Discusses the rapid change which is taking place in »the 
technolo^ that dominates outage and the changeNin management style. Patrick 
Haggerty, Miltou Klein, an|/fiichard Morse are^thfed ^managers whose *^ profiles ure 
the subject of this portfolio.' . 


AVAILABLE IN.STRUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title 


FRIGE THEORY. AND ITS USES 


Author 


Dqnald S. Wa,tson^ 


Pub Ha he r% Houghton Mifflfn Company» Boston, MA 


Date Pub. 1963 


Teacher or Student' Mai erial -Studetit Coat ^6.50 Length ^0 pages 

Grade Level Collegia^ ^ . Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: ' ' * . ' > x 


SUMMARY 'DE SCRIPT I ON : Price theory a^ the economic keystone. • Components of an 
economyt* industry and firm*s function via price theory. • . 


Available instructor material and tests. 


Title PRICINQ/DECISIONS 


Author Mark !♦ Alpeirt v / ^ • . > D ate Pubi ^ 1971 

Pubtiehe r Scott t Foresman artd Co»» 1900 Eatst Lake S tree ^ GlenvleWf IL 6002^ 
T9(2a/itfr. or Student Material Student - Coet $3%10 Length 145 pages 

Grade L$vel CQll^glate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee 

.OBJECTIVES: / 


- ■ \ ■ • •• 

£UMMAItI DBSCRIRfTIOffl: Reviews common pfictng techniques aa baqk ground for pre- 
* seating xticent^'davelopments In decision mpdelat dem^nd^urve estiisationf and psy* 
N^orloglcal pricing. j ^ V V 


^AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 1» PRINCIPIES OF MANAGEMENT 


Author , George R. Terry • D ate Pub. 1970 

Pub ri a htf r Learrtihg Systems »»» 1818 Ridg^ Road» Hometfood> IL 6o430 
Ttfacfcdr or Student Material Student Coet $2o95 Length 177 pages 
Grande Leve I Sepondary/Collegiate/Adult Si^geeted Time Use 1 eem. 

OBJECTIVES : Conunuhlcating concepts that will give the reader an understanding of 
ttj^ nanagSMent disciplim* ' * % 

* ■ •■ - . • 

SVMMARl DESCRIPTION : programmed lea^ng aid dasigneid to supplement hasio^ 
textbooks in the subject area, or to be used as core or essential material in ^ 
courses or programs of management • 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: i ' 


Ti 1 1« ^ FhlNUXPLaS OF KANAGBtpJT - A MODEI^N APPROACH 


'Auihor ■ Henry U> Al'bera / ' ■ . ^ . ^ - D ate' Pub» 1969 


Puhliahev John Wiley A Soii/, New York, NY 


T^doher ov Student kat$rial Student Cpat Length 702 '^ges 

Cygdg ' £etf g I Cbll^late . . Suggested Titrie of Uae 1 sem> ; 

OBJECTIVES: 


- / 


SUMMARJ^ DESCRIPT-ION: The core of this book is concornea with th« basic elements 
of managerial action-planningi communication f and motivationt with an or^niz^d 
managerial structure. This, edition gives, mpre considej?ition tp the systems con- 
-cept and its re^latipnship to the manageWfit process* It draws upon many' fields* of 
learning and concerns Itself with the funqtidn^l areas of managemeptf grocial and 
environmental forces. • , . 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR,. MATERTTfl' AND TESTS: » • * ' 

Titlo ' ' .PR0FiTAB.I£ C0M^1INITY RELATIONS FOR SMALL BUSINESS . 

Author ' go^rt Wc Miller ^ „ . -; ' ■ Da^ Pub. 1961 

"\ Small Business Administration 
Publiehei ^ U> S« Government Printing Office, Washington» DC 2(^02 


Teacher or Student Haterxal Student . Coet $ .30 Len'^th 36 pakes 
Grade Level ' . Secondary/Adult Sugg^eefted Time of Use , 


OBJECTIVES : to provide practical and pointed information on how to build and 
maintain sound community relations. ^ - • 


SUMMARJ DESCRIPTION: Deal^ with the .impo^nce and way to build better commu- 
nity relations-inA the small business.' * • 


VlJ'yllLyiaLff INSTRUCTOR MATER^-A&:-'AHD TEJS.TS: 

ERIC ' . V --310- 


f 


Titl0 PROGRESS OF.HANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Auth6r Edited by NlRel'lj^ritow . ' ^D ate Pub, 1969 

Pub'l i b he r Palloan Books » 7110 AmlMissador Roadf BaHdaorat MP 21207''' ^ 
t^aoh^r j/r^tudent Material StU^Ont C<)Bt %i»^5 -Length . 157 pajges 
Grad» L^vei Collc^glata ' ^ Suggeeted Time of Uee , ' 

OBJECTIVES: ' . ' ' ^ ^ . 


SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTION: Contains ten articles whioh Originally appeared aa.a Mrlta 
In "Business Managenent«*r Contributors Include professors of marks tiiigy business * 
adnlnlstratlony Industrial psychology 9 operational i^seajcohp and Indufstelal and" 
engineering Banageaenty as weir as ^economists and consultants. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND- TESTS: 


Title PURCHASING MANAGEMENT 


Author !• V»'nne> J» H# Westing and G» J» Zenz DatjB Pub. 1969 


Pufc Z £ a he^r Jphn Wiley A Sons» New Yor^» NY 


Tegaher or Sjtudent Material Student Coat Length '5^ pages 

Grade Le^el Collegiate ■ Suggeeted Time of U^e 1 sea. 

OBJECTIVES: • ' r 


SVNMAfiJ D£SCRIPTION: Refle'ots the role of purchasing in corporate operations 
and organization* It suggests the DOYement toward the iiore coapre.hensiYe adain- 
istxation of "naterlals in motion**, without .^plying mora than is factually ooxxeot* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND^TESTS. 

er|c . -511- 


Author Wllllaift Nlelandetr and Max D> Richards : ^ D ate Fub. 1969 / 

Pwfc tisher South^Wes tarn Publishing Co>» 5101 Madison Road» Clnolnnatl. OH 45227 
Teacher or Student Materia l , Student Coat $8>95 Length 972 tacts 
Grade Leve^l ' \ Collgglate ' Suggeeted Time of^ Uae 1 sejM 

• • ^ . ' • \ • • • ' 

OBJECTIVES: * 

S ... 

SVMttARJ DESCRIPTION: Provides a compretienslve explanation of the manageoient 
proisess^as It -Is ylewed by managements practitioners and. scholars. The book Is 
or^plzed Into six sections. In the first section, the elements of managAnent 
. that ^;re basic to" all management functions are explained!* Each succeeding sec- 
tion Is devote'd to the study of one of, the functions of manageraenti planning, 
directing, controlling, organiziag^-^and staffing. 

•» 1. . ■ • •, . " * , • * . 

'■^ ' ■ * ■ 

AVAILABVE INSTRUCTOR '^^MATERIAL AND TESTS:' • 

/ . \ ^ . . . . ..• 

Ti t le > ^ READINGS IN SALES MANAGEMENT • ' . . ' 

Author Harper W. Boyd and^ Robert T> Davis Date Pub. 1 


Publieher Richard D. Irwln,^Inc., 1818 RidCT Road^ HoaeKOod. IL 60^30 

Teacher or Student Material Student Cost Length ^^56 paCTs 

tirade Level . Coll<»g iate Suggested Time of fj/se ^1 jBem» 

QBJECflVES^ " 


\ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Explores the new challenge of ^les management created iy 
today's changing environiAent. The selected rQa41rgs in^'this book clarify the neW 
and expanded role of the sales manajjer. The sales nfitnagar cast in this new xole 
of planner can no longer be ^ the old drummer type of salesnani he must now orientate 
Ms thinking and his efforts toward the marks tplace^wiih ite ever-shifting costs, 
and opportunities. / ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND fESTS : 

' ' . . - 

FRir -312- , 


TitU READINGS IN SALES MAMAGENEa^T 


.Author ' Robert Qlsen and Thomas Ro Wotroba ; • . P a te Pub, I97I 

Puh IK. eher tfolt, Rlnehart A.Winst on, New York, NY . ' ' .' . 


V 

Teaoher or Student Material ■ Student Coat • Length .. 39^ pagsa- 

\ Grade Level Collegiate ' . Sugcfeeted Time of Use I' semv 

OBJECTIVES:. • ' *- 


/ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION..\ .The readings are organized around the ea^l^& prsycesB^txam^^ 
' work of planning, selection, training, motivation, sup^rvlslori, arid eV4Ll^%^ 

framework which is particularly Ijeipful. to ^tudentis' and. sales manajg^is*' Dlgcussloi 
^neral questions and suggestions for furiJier readings has included in each'm&Jpr^ 
section, of the book% . • . » 

\ ' "... ^ ■ 

AVAlLABLB-'yirST^UCTOft MATERIA.. AND TESTS: ' • ^ / 


« ^. - '■ — 

Tit 1 0 RggglViNG CONtiROLS &v ■ - ■ 

AuJ^hor . Fred K> Palcho ' . ' Dcite Pub. 1971 

D. E. Materials l^h 
Publieher I885 Nell Avenue, II5 Townshend Hailj GolumbuSo OH klZlO 

Teaoher or Student Material . T ea cher Coat $ZmOO Length ,53 pag?a 
' ' f 

. Gra.de Lev.e I > Segond^ry^dult Suggested Time of Uae ^0 hours 

* ... 
OBJECilVES: ' ^ . . 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ^ manual covering store control procedures and iaethpds» * 
Reinforces control concepts and indicates clearly the relationship of controls to 
the retail flow of merchandise and' the mechanics involve[d in the prevention^ of 
common-control problems. . ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERJAJ. AND. TESTS. 


ERLC 
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RECRUITING AND kvELDPIftG STORE EXECOTTVES 


Author 


National Retail Merchants Association 
Pubti0her IQO WesTt 31 Street, New York, NY IpOOi 


Date Pub, 196? 


: Teaoher or S iude n t * Materia I Student ' Coat $3*00 Length 7k pages 
^ Grade Levi l \* . Collegiate/Adult ^ Sucjpeated Time of Vee . . ; 


OBJECTIVES: 


^UMMA/ty DESCRIPTION: Covers' tips^ ^n successful cam^ what the 

junior Qollfegp graduate has to -offer; a description of Flilene^s college recxjiltlng 
film and trainee program j hoW Bamberger's "Pi^ep Squad'f'for hi^ school^ graduates 
works, a thorou^' analysis of the components of ^leadership and hdw to achieve lt| 
Carsoh*s unique executive* training program) and' the iise of work slmpllflfeation as' 
a training, device. ^ 


AVAILABLE . INSTRUCTOR materia:, AND TESTS. 


Title 


SAIgS FORCE MANAGEMENT 


Author FredrlcR E# Webstar and Kenneth R» Davis \^ 
Pub li eher Hbnald PresSt 79 Madison Avenue i New York« NY 10016 


^Date Pubs 1966 


Teaoher or Student Material ^ 
Grade Leve I Collegiate 
OBJECTIVES: 


Student 


Coat 


Length 764 .pages 


Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem» 


SVMMAJtJ DESCRIPTION: StyuctuiiBd to highlight the classical problems faced by 
sales force management* Drawn from a wide variety of sources to provide a l)etter 
understanding of how the sales executive should approadfk his Jobo Wherever pes* 
- sib^Ot relevant concepts, tH^orles, principles^ and reseairfeh results have been 
related to the siles force m^^tl^^ment problem under considera'tlono r 



AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERLC 


' -31^ 


Ttt lB SALES MANAUllinanx 


' Author George D> Downing ' D ate Pu^^^^ 

Publisher John Wiley & S ons ^ New Y ork > N Y _: _ ■ ' ''■ • ' • • 

Teaoher or Student Material Student ^ Coet Length _ jyi pages- 

Grade. Level Collegiate . . Suggeeted ^Time of Use 1 aem» 

OBJECTIVES: . ' . ^ 

, ••• ■ ■ , . • . 

• * * . , • # \ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Based on the premise that the suooess of the selling opera- 
tlon-- 'Which determines the success of the firm~depends^ signlficantLy on. the efSctp- 
tiveness of its management* Develops a managerial and strategic fzamewo^rk for \ 
thinking about the sales manager's job* It proposes that as a manager of rpeoplOf 
money and things , he must think and behave as a manager* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIA.' AND TESTS: 


ERIC 


' ■ . ( . . • . ' ' ^ 

Title . SALES MANAGEMENTi GONTEMPORABY PERSPECTIVES ^ / 

Author ^ lo Allison Bamhlll \ D a te .Pub. 1970 

Pub lie her Scottp Foresman and Co* » "1900 Eas^t Lake Stroetg Glenviey» IL 60025 

Teacher or Student lia terial Student Coet . Length 492 DagSB 

Grade Level__^ Collegiate Suggested Time of IMae 1 semC 

IVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: The articles acre inten^ to provide Innovative ideas, 
information, and techniques which will prove uSffiil to futigre problem solving and 
decision making by the sales manager* The introduction focuses cm the nature 6f 
the sales and marketing envirbnment, with change as 'the central theme* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR. MATERIAL. AND TESTS: V 


-^4^0— — SALBSJjlAyAGEMENTi SEGTSTQWS; MlilQt^^^ ^ ^^^ 


" Educational Book Division . - " if — ^ ' 

Pub tiBher Prentice^n» Englewood Cliff s> NJ 0763^: 


GradB level ColleriLate . ^ Su^geeted Time of t/ae 1 sem» 


aher or student Material Student Coet , Length 698 pages 


*^ OBJECTIVES: ' • ~ : ' 

— r 


SUMMAftJ DESCRIPTION: Analyses the field of narlwtlng management from, the stands 
point of one major class of marketing executives} th^se known as sales executives* 
Repr|sents, an application of the management approaci)«^ an analysis. of the ^lea ^ 
execmive's jpbf his duties and responsibllitlesy and the various roles he plays 
as an important partlcipaiit in making marketing decisions* ' , ^ 

' \.- ' '■ ." V ' • • ■■• ■ . , - 

AVAILABLE INSTMUC^OB MATEFIAL AND TESTS: ' - 


Ti t le SALES HANA'GEMENT FDR mANUFACTUREBS 


Author ' 0» HCjVt Gibson V ^ Date Pub. i966 

Small Bu^j^ess Admirdstration * / 
Publiehar \}. S> Govemmeli^ Printing Office, Washington^ DC ZQkOZ / 

• • , X — • y 

Twaoher or St^erit Material Both Coet F^e LengjHx S pages 

.Grade Level_^ Adult ' Suggested Time of, If a e ^ 


OBJECTIVES: 


/ 


^SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This is a bibliography of basic souroes of 'info!»ation <yi - 
the subject of 'sales management fof sma;)Ll manufacturers* Special emphasis is 
placed on periodical articles* This is not Intended to be a o^plete listing of 
the infoziialix>n available biit is composed of lit^ratiice helpful in the understanding 

^ of eal^e man^emBnt* > " / ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR %fATERIAL AND TESTS': , * ' 

o • 1 . * -316- • ' • . ^ 

ERIC . / — U ' \ . * 


— Author - — ^lhomas^tR»^Wotruba ---—-^ — --^^ — ^g atg-JPubti — 1971- 

— Fub44^ej ^ HolU RlnehartA Winston » New York> NY ^ • 


^7tfda/t«r or Student Material ^ ;Studentr Coet Length 564 pages jj 

^ . Grade Level. Colle glate r -Su^geeted Time of Uee 1 seat 

OBJECTIVES: (1) To organize the sales mar&gement task within a olear and logioal 
\ fraceworko * • ^ 

* j[2) To TOflect^ widespread ajid thorough exaalnatloii of zeseareh 
. * reportSf company experlenoeSf and significant opinions concerning 
;A sales management , topics*. ^ 


SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTION: Dave lops an overall medial of thorsales force -manag^nont 
process* "The chapters reveal .each part of the; model In a systematic ^nd analytical 
^ fashion* Several new tools for sales management are discussed in nenteohnical terms 
from the viewj^int of their applicability to real problem-solving situations* 


AVAILABLE mSTRUCTOB MATERIAL A^I^TESTS : 


ji 


TitU • SALES. MANAGEMENTi THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Author Hilton Alexander and Edward M'. Mazze Date Pub. 19^65 

/PubltBhe r - Pltian Publishing Corpora tlont 6 East 43. Street, New York. NY .10017 


lAttrial Student CaAt $9.'25 length ' 550 pageal 
% - ■ ■ ♦ ■ 

Grade Level Colle delate Suggested Time of Uae 1 ae^n. 

tB Actives: ' \ ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Integrates salesmanship with sales management and planning* 
Applying the general functions of management to the selling structure of the organi- 
sationf the book treats sales management as a subsystem within the total mariceting 
framworic* Based upon an analytic # managerial orientation^ the book examines the^ 
interdisciplinary approach to sellings communications # and moti^tl^n; ^aanagei^l 
problemsi^ln sel^lngi and managementp applications, to diverse selling sl^Uiatlonso 

AVTIILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher^s Manual ($ *50) | 

O , ' r -317- 

ERIC , ,-• 1 


TiH0 


SHOPPING CEN''rERS 


Authot : ■-" C - : ' . - D ate Pub. 1968 


Publieh0 K Pftiriehlld Publloatl6na« Inpo 7 East 12 Street. New Yofk', NY 1000^ 

\^ t r Set 1 1 $20«00. Set Ii 10 slides* 
T0a6h0r or "Student Material Student Coet Set II I Length « 6et IIi 12 sl ides 
( ' $22.00 [ ~ 
CTflda . L0ve I Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggeeted Time of Vac , 


OBJRCTTVVS: 


SUMMARY PRESCRIPTION: Th« Ptndent visits by proxy shopping centers of all types 
and sizes across the nation and gives him backgroundNlnfoxmation on operational de- 
tails as well^ Set I focuses on the range of types oft stores being drawn to shopping 
centers while Set II explores the special mercbandisin^ and pron^otion techniques and 
esthetic features unicjue to. shopping centers* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR fiATERIAZ AfW TESTS: 

^ ■ . • *• 

Ti t le SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEME NT 


Author H. N. Bloom and J . G ; Longeneck er^ Date Pub. 19 71 

Pub I i Bher South-Westem Publishing Co.. 5101 Madison Ro ad. G lncinnatU^OH ^5227 

t • 

Teaohar or Student Material Student Cast Length 75^ pages 

Grade Level_^ Colleg l ate/AdU l t « Suqgeete'd T^iiPd of Vfie 

f , 

^ OBJECTIVES: • ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers snail business operations with Inlanoa b?tw«jen / 
txisiness funjrtlons (sales, production, .procurement t personnelf and flna^w) and 
manag^riaJrrunctions (plalnningt orgatdriingt actuatlngt and controlling) • g^ampl^s 
of actual biwin*%ss sitnatlons used to* e-npSasijre important prlnc1ple<»« 

■ • ^ / ■ • • ■ 

AVAILABLE ISSTI^CTptt ' MATERIAL' AND TESTS: Inatructor^fi ftanual and Ite^, 
Student Supplement ($4.05) ■ ^- ^ 

ERIC ; 


Tit 10 SMALL BimiNliiSS WNBtgMENr 


, . . " ' ' «■ 


Aut hor . k. C> Cooper f A» Hosmer >nd f^^^^^ D a te Put / 1966" 

• ■■ , » . • . 

PidbltBher Richard D> Irwln> Inc># 1818 Ridge Road# Homewoodt IL 6o430 

• ..." 

T0aoh0r or Student Material Student. . Coat Length 605 pages 

^' ; ^ • ■ ■ / • 

Gradfi Level ColleKlate Suggeated Time of Uae 1 sen^ 

OBJECTIVES: ' . > 


SUMMABI DESCRIPTION: Discusses smll IwslnesB manajj^j^nt Hllh detaUed Inforna- 
tlon for evezy phase of opezatloz 


AVAILABLE JrifSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titl0 SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Author Viailam Hallesr^TrT and Raymond T. Hubbard Date Pub. ^ 1967 

•V. 

Puplieher Delmar ft^qishers Inc»t Albaav^ NY 12205 ^_ , 

Teacher or Student Material 'Student Coat t _ Length '303 pages 

Grade Level Sepondary/Adult Suggeated Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES: . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Points for successful aroall business management, problems 
and how to solve them» ^ ^ > 


AVAILABLE 'INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANOp^STS: Teacher's Manual 4 Key, Student'* 
^ Workbook - ^ * / . . ■ ^ . • 

ERIC ' '^^^ . ' <^ 


SMALL MARKETERS AID& NO #-127 


Author 


Rotert &• Levlnson 


/ Date Pub. 1970 


_ . Small _Bi)sln^s$^dminlst^ _ , 

t • h e r U> So Governinent^lntlng Office f Washln^^ DG^ 20402 - 

* ■ ■ ■ . . * • . ^ ■ ■ • 

Teaoher oy Student Material ^ .Student Coat 'pree Length . 2 pagefir- 

djrat;!^ .L0vel Adult Sugg^eated 'Time of Uae 

OBMCTIVBS: 


SVMMARy DESCRI^ION : Describes how the maijager can incxeasa his store's potential. 


AVAILABLE IftSTRUCTOM MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


V 


Title 


SMALL STORE PLANNING TOR GROWTH ' 


J 


Seymour Helfant and John W» Wlnsate 


J)a/i^ Pub. 1966 


Author ^ 

^ & Small Business Administration 

Publiaher U. S. Government Printing Office j Washington j DC ZO^t 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $ »50 Lengvh 99 pages 

^rade Level_ Secon§aiy/Adult Suggested Time af Uee 

OBJECTIVES: ' 


SUMMAR7 DESCRIPTION: /Dlscxxsses the nature, of growth and ttie management skills 
' required; in small stores.^ The pros and cons of physical expansion and the various 
methods and sources of financing that the small business owner can call upon are 
described* # 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 
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1 


Tit le . SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE AND INFORMATION ^ 


*t/ Irving Maness $ Wendell 0 • Metcalf , 


Author ^"^1??^ S# Staslo and George G> Wlllman D ate tkib. 1965, 

Snail Business Administration - • • , . ^' • 
PuMia^tf r U# S> Ctovemment ft;intlng Office » Washington » DC 20^02 if 

79ao^#r or Student Material Teacher \ Coat $i»50 Length 68 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Adxilt Suggeet\d Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: 

' ■ , ^ . / . ■ ■ r 

SVMMARI DESCRIPTION : A study in the ways of meeting the smtfll business manage- . 

nent needs of the small ' communities and very small businesses in poverty azeas* 

It Includes lesson plans^ lectures^ visual<aidS( case Btudies, and. handout material* 


AVAltAhLE INiTRUdTOR MATERIAL AND TES^TS : 


p/lAL 


Ti 1 10 STARTING AKD MANAGING A SMALL BUSINESS OF YOUB OWN 


i Author Wendell 0. Metcalf ., - Date Pub. *L962 

Small Business Administration 
Puhtiaher U« S. Government Printing Office. Washington. DC 2Qk(& 

Teacher or Student Material Stttdent Coat $ ,1^ . Length k9 pages 

Grade 'Leve I Secondary/CollegLate/Adult Suggested Time of^Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 

r ■ - 

\ ■ ■'■ (-■ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Guidelines for those 'j^ia^rested in starting ia business 
or buying existing ones* Risks as well as oppoirtuni ties "are ooxisidered. It provides 
insights into the special requirements of a business such as i l2Lvs and regulations 
involved^ taxes » and types of insurances* 


AVAILABLE JffSTRUCTOR MATERIAL Af/i TESTS: 


— fi-H-i 


JGK-C0N-TR0L-P0R-SMAlJ.-S3OaES- 


AutK&r 


Edwiii L» Harllnff 


Date- Puhr i969— 


Small Business Adinlhlstratlon, . 
Pub liahex U« 3. Government Printing Offtoe^ Washlngton» DC 2QMI ' ^ a 

■ . ■ ' ' ' . ' ' * 

Teacher or Student Material ^ Stttdeni*'^^ C'oat -Free Length 8 pages 
Grade Lev^l Adult v Suggested llime of Uae 


OBJE(^VESr To acquaint the snail wbudlnessntan vl'Ch effeotlvely oontrolUng stooko 


SUMtUJtl DESCEIP^riON: The kind and amount of paperwork necessary for effeotlr^ 
stocKS^^ntxol depends largely on the type of merohandlse* Emphasizes^ unit control 
raljiTer thaAJ^i^trol 1^ merchandise classification* Unit control provides Inf orma- 
tlon^/tbout bi^adth of assortaent» depth of assortment » number of brands stod^d* 
and quality of^ line stocked* o 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title STORE LOCATION \ . ' - • , ' • 

Author John->E> Mertes " Date Pub. 1966 

9 Small Business Administration 

Puhlisher U> St Government Printing Office* Washington, DC 20ff02 

Teaoher f^tud^nt Jjjj^t^vial Both Coat Free Length 8 pages 
Grade Level Adult Suggested Time of Uae . 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION This bibliography is prelented with a vieir^ward providing 
a oentnil listing of soxirces— Federal and jcommercialt trade apd educational~vhich 
'can in some way assist the established retailer* or the newcomerf with his lo6iLtlon 
problems* ■ ' / 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


> 


TitU ' ■" STORE ORGANIZATION AND 0>EEgnOr 


Au t ho p Nbrrls B« Brlscb and 0« Preston Robinson Da te Pub * Ji9^^ 

Pubtii he r Educational Book Division^ Prentloe*"Hall^ Englewood Cllffa» HJ O7632 
Teacher or Student Materia l - Student g-pet ' Length 581 pages 

Grade Level ^ CollegLate/Adult Suggested T-tme of Use 1 sem« 


OBJECTIVES: ) 


' ^ .. • ■ . ■ 

SVMMARl DESCRIPTION : THe basic principles and accepted piaotioes of successflLL 
store organisation are presented in such a way as to inake^'tKem useful, both to store 
operating executives and 'to' classroom students of the subject* The inaterlal on 
store Organization has been carefully analyzed^and condensed to brlng_it into better 
balance with current practices and developing trends. 

AVAILABLE INSTR{ICfpR MATERIAL AND TESTS: / . 


Title ^ STRAlEGYt? POLICY AKD CENTRAL MAMAGEfENT - 

Author William H# Newinan and Jaunes P« Logan . Date . Pub. 1971 

Publieher South^We*stem Publishing Co«t 5101 Madison Road, Cincinri^ti, OH ^5227 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $11 •DP Length 771 i^g&s 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggeated' Time of Uae 1 sem« 

OBJECTIVES: • ' 


. SUMMAfftJ DESCRIPTIOK: Recent roanagem^t concepts aire woven into the basic analy* 
tical framework of the book. The central theme is ••corporate stirategy.^* Attention 
is given to the impact of computers f changing technology 9 and new products* Chap- 
ters on social responsibility and central managementf selecting company strategy, 
reseaix^h and develoi»nent,^ergqxa and acquisitions, multinational buslnesfil and nan« 
aging conglomerates* Cases are used throughout* 

AVAILABLE INSTFUCTOF MATEFIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manpl 
O . ' ' \ -323- 

ERIC ■ 


—Ti-H^ STORES-^m-SHOPFIWQ-CENTERSl^N-AfiCHITEC^ 


AutKor James S» Hornlieck ' D ate Pub. 1962 

PubltBhe r Gregg/Mo^raH-Hlll Book Companyt Hlghtstown^ NJ 085g0 

JeaQh0r or Student Material Student Coat Length 181 pages ' 
Grade Leve I Collegiate Suggested Time o^f Uee > 

^OBJECTIVES: • ' y 

/ 


SUMMAR7 DESCRIPTION: Describes the latest developnents In the design pf stores 
and their InterlorSf as Veil as shopping centers} \)oth suburban and urban« This 
book Is a oon^patft and orderly reference to the latest In store and shopping canter 
design* . 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOB MATERIAL AND^ TESTS : 


Title STUDIES IN HANAGERlAL PROCESS AHD ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 

\ • ■ 

Author Tumer» mU al> , /' ; Date Pub. 1971 

Publieher S.cott» Foreaman and Co>> 1900 East Lake -StreeT^* Clepvlew> IL ^002S 
Teacher or S^ude/it Material 'Studjgjit^ . CaBt $6^50 Length . 5fe» mqa 
Grade Level Collp»^late . Sugg^at^d Tine of Use 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY 'DESCRIPTION: Provides material relevant to consideration of both 
classical theory ^n4 certain aspects of organl2^tl6nal be^havlor* * Reflects the 
diversity of the stucfy and piractl.ce of management by presenting both Introduotozy 
and advanced- leadings* Opportunities are presented for In-depth analyses as a • 
logical i^xtenslon of furdajaentala^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL aW TESTS: 


Tit U TO SIIIBY AnWTWTfiTRATTOM T>Y nASRf/ I 

kxithoT AndreK R» Tone , . D atB Pub. [ 1969 

Publiahe r Harvard Unlvergltyf Boston » MA / . \ . - 

T^aoh^r or *Spudent Matevial . Teacher Coat $7»00 Length 3^0 pappQ 


'Gradg, L0V0I CoHeglat^ Suggeeted Time of Uee 1. sem% 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUHMARJ DESCFJPTIOH: Based on a report of the Visiting Professors Cade Method 
Prograii which brought together professors and deans from schools of business 
adainistxatlibn f-or 8 weeks each sunnier from 1955 through %965» This book focuses 
on the use of cases. Its greatest usefulness will be to those who wish to be^n 
or to improve their own use of case materials* v 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

Tt 1 1« SUCCE3SRIL LABOR RELATIONS . • ^ 

Author Noel Arnold Levin ^at^ Puh. iq67 

Publishar ' Pairchild Publications, Inc., 7 East 12 Street, New York. NY 10003 
Teaoher. or Student Material Teacher ^ Coat $i2»00 Length ViS patfg 

Grade Level Collegiate \ Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: . ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: offers effective techniques for achieving a good Horklng 
relationship vlth labort from conditions before any union exlstSf through election 
and^contrict negotiation! to the dally problems of negotiatlont arbitration and 
settling grievances* Includes a controversial study of Joint fronds and fringe 
benefits wd chapters on subcontracting and plant relocation» 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATtRIAU AND TESTS: 
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Titlo 


SUPERVISION! CONCEPTS AND PRACTICES OF MANAGEMENT* 


Author 


Theodore Halmann an4 Raymond. Hllaert 


Date Pub, 1972 


Publithe'r South-Westem Publishing jgo.. 5101 Madison Road, Clnelimatl. OH l»5227 

• . ' ' • ■ - . • • • ' ' ' ^ , 

ITgaaher or Student Mateyidt Student Coet $k.85 Length fe9 pageo 
Gnadei L^ve I Collegia tie ^ ' Suggested ^ime of Uee ' 

OBJECTIVES: To demonstrate to the potan^al ^uperrieor that proficiency in Min-* 
agewent will better eqijip hiih to contribuie more effectively to the overall goals 
. of his oris5anization» * 


-I 


bvMMART DESCRIPTION: Deals with the firs *^level supervisor as a manager with 
applications to all supervisory positions, ^he five managerial functions- 
planning,- or gginlzlng, staffing, directlijg and controlling-Tare presented. A 
separate unit on labor relatlo/os Is Included. Case problems of actual situations 
are used* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual 


Title 


SUPERVISORY SKILLS 


Author Etwin Raush 


Date Pub. 1968 


Pufcliah^r Science Research Associatest Inc»# 259 East Erie Strgett Chicago^ XL 60 6II 
Teabh^p.or S^tuderit Material Student CqBt_ Length 18 T>age6 


Grade Level 
♦ 


ColleriLate/Adult 


Suggested Time of Uee , 2 hoiirs 


OBJECTIVES : To develop specific supervisory skillSo 


SUHHARI DESCRIPTION : Gives practice in and exchanges ideas about ^aka^^A of 
goal and priority set-^ing and of communications with superiors* A dldabtic^gaiie* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 
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Author Naitalle Kneeiand - ^j ^-^^ 1969 

Instructional Materials Services "~~r"~ 


Pub li sher Dlyislcn of Extet^ion» ^he University of Texas» Austin» TX 78712 
teaoher or Student Material Teacher ■ Coet $4*5Q Length 88 pages 
Grade Level Secohdary/Colleglate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: To promote consideration of ^ob study In distributive occupation&e 
- 2f To promote efrective job analysis* 


SVMMARI DESCRIPTION: A leader's guide ♦for use in training executive and Ruper^ 
visory personnel in the\ teccnlque of job analysis • "It niay also be used as a 
reference by consultants^ iJi job analysis* it has been developed to meet the. needjs 
of siaall and medium organizations as well as large ones* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCtSr' MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title TOOLS/AND SKILLS OF MANAGEMENT 


Author / ' , ^ . : D ate Pub. 

' Classroom World Productions » Order from Associated Educational 


Pub lis hgr Myterla l g Companicsy lnc»> Glenwodd at Hillsborourfi Street* Raleigh* HQ 

> y ^" ' i k audio 

Teacher or Stud e n't Material Student Cost ^3*50 Length lessons 

Grade Ljevel Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uae 


OBJ EC f IVES: 


ERIC 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION:^ Beneficially intejTxretlng employee feelingpf expressed 
and Unebcpressed* Tha art of delegation**^how to |^e itf controls and safeguaxds* 
The deicislon-iiiaklng process* Getting more time to develdfp new Ijieas* Personnel 
counpelingt pro^:amjned instruction and other training vehicleao Vhat you must 
know to select |ind train emplgyees* Disciplinary actions*»whatt where » vh^n^ 
and how* ^ / ' 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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TiiiU : TOWARD THE LTBRRAT.TY gfllinilTRnieXE^itTTVfe . 


Author ' Rol)ert Goldwln and Charles N^iso« ^ - - P ^tg Pubi 


The^^ New Aaetlcan Library, Inc» / / 
Pufc Z VBhe r Educational Dlvlslont 1301 Avenue t/f tfc^ Amerlcasy New Y6irk,<M 10Clt9 

TeaahBP OP Student Material S^tudent goat $.»95' Lejf^h ^ l^^Z^pagas : 

Grade Level . ColleglaWAdult SuQgeBtedJTime' of 'jJae / 

OBJBCTIVBSj ' ' : 


SVMMARl DESCRIPTION: Twenly-one Hop business exeputlves and teachers cCiscuss 
what liberal education can do ,to develop pre^eijt and future executives for hi^ 
level mana^pment i>ositi'ons« ' , ■ ' • 


AVAZLABLt INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Ti t Im TRAEdNG AND DEVELOPMENT HANIBOOK 


Author Edited by Lester R. Bit^l afnd fiobetit t» Craig • D ate Vuh. 1967 

Puhlieher Gregg/McGraw^-Hlll Book Companyt Hl^tstowyt^^ NJ 0iq520 \ . 

.'''*•.■* ■ - .* • . ' 

Tea<iheT or Student Material Both Cdet $1^»95 leng'trh '^ 65Q pages 

T ■ * 

Grade Level Secondary/Colleglate Adult Suggested Time of Uae ' ' / 

OBJECTIVES: * - . ' .\ 


4 


SUMMARY DESC^RIPTIP^: 'A standard reference source, discussing all levels of 
training from apprentices to top executives* 


, AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 
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Publiahei ' WacmlllaPt 8^6 Third 'PcfervSk, New York, NY 10022 

Teaohgr or Student Materia I Teacher Coet Length 35^ pages 

Grade Level Collegiate . Suggested Time of Vae 1 sem» 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Uses a systems approach.^ Objectives are first defined a 
thffn training theories and techniques are .used to reach them* Economic and be- 
havioral aspects of Jfctalning are discussed and many new techniques such sen- 
sitivity training, motivational training, land human relations tralnijvg %rp crlti 
evaluated* 4 - ^ « 

AVAILABtE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND JESTS. 


Title 


UNIPACi BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


Aut hor \^ Ir^ nartel , 


D. Eo Materials Isab 
Pub Usher 1883 Neil ^Avenue, 115 Tonnsh^nd Hall, Columbus, OH ^3210 

/Teacher or S%udent^ Materia I Student 


Date^uh\ 1971 


Grade Level 


^ 'Beccfndary 


Coet $1«$0 Length $1 pages 

Suggested Time of Vae 9 hours 


OBJECTIVES: To g^.ve the stt^nt a ^sic understanding of the three main types 
of business organizations. 


SUMMARY IdESCRIPTION : An^ individual student package of 9 lessons designed to 
give a basic understands! ng of the three main types of business organisation* Tl 
51 ^ge booklet has ^prai^ce ^5er9ises or a project for each section/ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR, MATERIAL .AND TESTS r 


Ti tl0 . WAI.TRR piLL SCOTT r PIONEER IN pEJ?SOCT<EL MANAGEMENT ^ - 

Author Rrimnnd G. Lvnch < ^ Z.,^ ^Date Pub. 1966 

Infe-^ructional Materials Services ^ 
Pub lithar . Il|lvls3?6n of Extension, The University of Texa&, Austin^ TX^ 78712 

T0aoh«r or Student Material Student Coat $1*30 Length pagee 

Grade Laval j^bllegiate ^ Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


» 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Walter Dill Scott is recognized as the /ant who during 
Wo^ld tfar It first conceived the idea of using psychology in the classification 
and assignment of the millions of men takeil into the ~i»tty» The 'first section. of , 
this book is concerned with the development "of personnel management priox to 
World War It [With consideration of its scope , acceptance and quality. The second 
* section details Dr» Scott*s cumulative Experience in applying psychology to buei* 
ness problems over the same period* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title WHAT MAKES FOR JOB SATISFACTION 


Author ' Reed Harvey X _Date Pub. 1971 

National Retail Merchants Association [ ' 
PubliBher 100 West Jl Street^ New York» NY tOpOl t ' 

Teacher or Student Material Student ' Coe't $6*00 Length 


Grade Level Colle^iate/AdultJ . > Suggested^ Time of^Jl0e_ 

OBJECTIVE^: '/ 


SUHMARl DESCRIPTION : Ne§d satisfaction in rfetail management during initial years 
of employment ^s the topic of this study. A detailed survey of k majb^ department 
stores and their executives'^^sults in some interesting and thought pfovc^ing 
statistics. ^ p „ . 


kVkllkBLE INSTRUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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Ti 1 10 • JIHAT MAKES SHOPPING CEJJTgRS TICK 


Author -Samuel FelnbfiTR l_j - Date Pub. I968 

PubltBher Falrchlld Publications, Inc., 7 East 12' Street, New Yorkt NY 10003 
Te^(^h0r ox!i„^Student Material Bbth ^oet $2.50 Length 121 pai^s ^ 

6rXLd0 livi I Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time, of Uee 

OBJECTIVES:^ ... ^ 


SUMMARt DESCRIPTION : A detaileH analysis of the tro^iendous growth, of shopping 
centers during the 1950*5, and itfl potential for the business world. Uslng actual 
case histories , it delves into thR planning^ -promotion^ and operation of a shop- 
ping center. 


^AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL /iSD TESTS: 


Ti 1 10 ^ , WH^ PART-TIKERS THINK ABO UT THEIR JOB 


Author gilliam E. Clark ; Date Pwb 

National *Re tail Merchants Association 
Pub lis he r ^00 Vest jl Street, N^v Yori^ NY 10001 


Teaoher or Student Material ^-i^A^r^t Coet $1.50 Length 39 p^s 

Grade L^vel > Collegiate/Adult. \ Suggeeted Time of Uee ' ^ 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ^ \* 

SUMMAfnY DESCR IPTI^N :^ The results of an opir^ion survey given, to personnel execu- 
tives jpar^-time store employees, full-time store employees an^ a comparison of 
their answers*. This includes thei^ reasons for working, their opinion of their 
fellow workers*, of store management, and recommendations for improving the rela-r 
tionship between these groups. 


AVAILABLE IN'^TRUCTCR MATERIAL AND TESTi 
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Titl0 THE YOUNG EXECUTIVES 


Author Walter Gtizzardj. ] < - Date Puk. I965 

The American Library, Inc. 
Publifher Educational DlvlsAonj 1301 Avenue of the Amerlcast New Yorki NY 10019 

T4ao^i0r or Student H^teria I Stude nt Qoet $ #95 Length 190 pages 

Grad0 Level Colleglate/Adult *Suggeeted Time of Uee\ 

OBJECTIVtS: 


r 

SUMMARI DESCRIPTION : V*descrlptlon of the^new young executive «of tod^y. Explains 
whQ. he Is a^i4^what characteristics he ha-s* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Ti t te YOUR FIRST BRANCH STORE 


Author ^ Date Pub. l967 

V National Retail Merchants Association 
Publieher 100 West 31 Street, Nivtf York', NY 10001 

V 

Teaoher or Student Material Stude nt ^ - Coat $4>50 Lenqth_ 


Grade Lev^l . Coll egl ate/Adul t ^ Suggeated Time of^ lJae_ 


OBJECTIVES : 


^SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Provides basic checklists on market analysis and site 
selection, financing and leases, planning and building the stors, keeping branch 
store figures, the branch store staff, branch store promotion, credit promotion 
and credit control, transfers and cri-onuni cations, and a bibliography of source 
■aterlal on branch store construction, design and management. 

; 

\ " 

AVAILABLE Instructor material and tests: 
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Booklets 


67^, 672-p 67i 


Films and Slides 
Kits 

Tapet>*:ind hecordii 
Trans]:iarc*r;Cic:: 


/ 


"i-ot .Orion tal J .: 
'boeiks ^ 
Bookletr, 
Fi2in5 and Slides 


0 


Kits 


Tapes ind hocr.i^s 


67$, 676, 677, 678, 679. 680, 681, 682, 684 

677^ 

675 » 660, 68^ ^ 

.67^ 

67^f 675f 676, 67b, ^81, 682, 683 


Books 


L]€3 ;ir.d ^rzor\ 


Piillic Relatio.nc 

Books ^ 
booklets 

Films and Glides 
Kits 

Tapefi rind Hpfcords 


Trans fi^.Tictes 



6b5, 666, 6t>^ 


6e9f 690.r 691 


— ^ 


i 

Miscellaneous 

Books 693, 
Booklets ^ 692 
FilmS^ and Slides 
Kits 

Tapes and Records 
Transparencies ^ 


MARKETING 



7ttZ« 


3VERTISING & MARKETING 


y 


Author 

The Center for Cassette Studies, Inc. 
Pub ltt0ier 8110 Webb Avenue^ NoVth Hollywoodt GA 9l605 


Date Pub. 


Tea)6her or Student Material 

r - 


Student . 


Cassette 

Caat $12.93 Length 28 minutes 


GrcCde Levels Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Vee 
OBJECTIVES-: 


■ L 


SUMl^ARY DESCRIPTION : Experts discuss tipife importance of advertising to the 

economy. The importance of strong management and of test marketing is emphasized, 
and determinatio'n of the advertising budget is discussed* 


AVAILABLE IN'STRUCTOR MATERIAL ASP^ TESTS: 


Title AJ^.ERICAN MARKETING 


Author William J . Shultz v Date Pub. ^^1961 

Publiahe r Wadswor: Publishing Co^j San Francisco> CA 

Teacher or Student Huterizl Student Coet Length 633 pages 

Cirade Level Col legl ite Suj jeated Tine of [J tie 1 sem. 

OBJECTIVES: 


- SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This book covers the "whys" of marketing as- well as its 
"whats" and "hows.** Besides gaining an understanding of marketing activities, 
one learns about the business orgariizatlons that perform these activities. 


AVAILABLE issTr^.": A/-; / : /1 1 /i.vr tests 

ERIC 
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Ti t U ■ ANALYSIS FOR flARKETINH DECISTQWS 


Author John jj» Ivancevlch and James H« Donnelly P^te Pub. 1970 

fuhliaher Richard D. IrMin. Inc .. 1813 Ridge Road. Ho mewood^IL 

T9aoh«tr or Student Material Student $9«50 Length 397 pages 

Grad« Level Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Uee 1 seB» 

OBJECTIVES: W 


J 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION : This book has been written for use as an Introductory 
textbook for college and university courses In marketing problems, marketing 
policy, marketing management, quantitative analysis for marketing and marketing 
planning* It is oriented toward the factors In marketing decision maJcing that 
can be qualified. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATER J AL AND TESTS: Instruc^iori* Manual 


Titl0 ANALYTICAL MARKETING 


Anchor Marshall Freime and Leopard S» Simon Date Pub» 1970 

publisher Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 750 Third Avenue. New York. NY 10017 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Length 346 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Uae 1 sem» 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY^ DESCRIPTION : Analytical Marketing Is not Intended to be merely a survey 
of management science applications in marketing, although a great many applioaltions 
are cove^ped. Rather, it is designed for the student who wishes to investigate the 
structure of representa;tive. marketing models, to determine the critical factors in 

(their design and application, and to assess th^ii^r adequacy. % 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC 


Title 


APPLICATION OF MAfTAGEMENT SCIENCE IN MARKETING 


Author David B* Montgomery and Glen Lm Upban 


J)ate Pub, 1970 


Publieher Ediicatlopal Book .Dlvlslon» Prentlce-Hally Englewood Cllffs» NJ 07632 

Teaoher or Student Materia I ^Student Coat Length 461 pages 

Grade \,evel Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Uae 1 seB» 


^OBJECTIVES: 

\ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Interprets a variety of examples Involving the newest and 
most promising models off management science applications. The book Is problem- 
centered rather than technique-centered, and encourages new and Imaginative ideas* 
It emphasizes marketing problems and the development of models to solve them. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Tirtle 


ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT FOR MARKETING STRATEGIES 


Author G« David Hughes 


_Date Pub. 1971 


Publishe r^ Scott, Foresman and Co«t.l9QQ East Lake Streetj Glenvlew, XL 60025 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $3>95 Length 17? pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggea ted Time of Uae 

JECTIVES: * 


SUMMAHY DESCRIPTION : Applicatlotis and limitations of attitude measurement are 
presented to aid the marketing strategist in becoming a sophisticated consumer of 
attltudinal research, able to intelligently contract for research, and evaluate 
data collected by others before making a decision. The text lends insight into 
the problems of planning attltudinal research. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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I 

Ti 1 19 A B>vSrC bIbLIOGRAPHY ON N.ARK£TING RESEARCH 

kuthoT , DatB Pub. 1963 

American Marketing Association 
PubliBhe r 230 North Michigan Avenue» Chicago » Ijj 

T0aoh0r or iStudent Material Both Coet $6.00 Length 102 pagea 
drade Level^^ Collegiate Suggested Time of Vee 


OBJECTIVES : To provide an up-to-date annotated set of fljpferences in the area of 
marketing research. / 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION : Inclujdes not only references pertaining directly to tiar- 
keting research, but also ref(erences dealing with concepts and methods in related 
areas directly applicable to marketing problems. Accordingly, this bibliography 
attempts to bring together the principal literature of current interest from a 
wide variety of sources. 


i 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Ti t le BASIC MARKETING - CONCEPTS. JEGISIQNS AND OTRATRP.Tffc; ^ 


Author Richard R. S tin and Edward CundifF*^ J)ate Pub'. 1Q71 

Puhlieh^r Educational Book Division. Prentice-Halli, Englewood Cliffs, NJ 

Teaoher or Student Material St udent Coet Length 627 pages 

Grade Level_;^ Collegiate Suggested Time' of Dae 1 sea^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION Offers a solid foundation in marketing concepts and a com- 
plete explanation of marketing problems and research. The interpretations are 
lucid and logical, with many discriptive examples • based on recent marketing pro<^ 
cedures. Provides complete covera^ge of the "broad subjeot of basic marketing. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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Title Basic marketing « a managerial -approach 

♦ 

Author E, Jerome McCarthy and A. A> Brogowlcz Date Pub. 1971 

Publieher Richard D, Irwin, Inc>, Iblb Ridge Road, Homewood, IL 60^30 

Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coet Length , 


Grade Level Colle^late/Adu3 1 Suggested Time of Uee 1 sein« 

OBJECTIVES: • ^ ; ^ 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses marketing from the managerial point of view. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATE-RIAL AND TESTS:' Teacher's Manual r Objective ^ 
Tests, and Workbook- 


fit 1 0 BASIC MARKi^TING - A STRATEGIC SYSTi^JKS APPRQAGj^( ^ 

Author George D. Downiyg Date Pub. 197l4 i 

Publieher Charles E. Werrlllt Columbus, OH ^ ^ 

Teacher or Student I'ateria I Student Coat Length k'^k pages/ 

Grade Level Collegiate Sugq^ated Time of' Uae 1 sem« 

OBJECTIVES: / , ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This book is about marketing and the modern business fim. 
viewed from a new and exciting perspective. It deals with the ways our ever* A 
t changing world affects the firm. It views marketing from the firw's viewpoint, 
and from a managerial, strategic persptective. \ 

AVAILABLE ISSTP.UCTCh MATERIAL ANT ,TESTC: 
Er|c -337- 


T-Lt U ' THh: BKGINNJNG OF^ MARKETING" THOUGHT IN THE UNITED STATES - 

Author Paul D> qonverse ^ Date Pub, 1959 

Bureau of Business Research \ / ^ 

Pub I i sher The Universit y of Tex as; Austlnt TX 7^712 ^ > 

'Teacher or \^i(dent Material - ^Stud^nt Coet $1.50 Length 89 pag^s 

Grad^ Level Go^leRlate Suggested Tirfie of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: ' 1 J ' ■ ' " " 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A s^oi*t history of the early field of marketing. Introduces 
the man who made the early snidies and who wrote the first books, articles,' and 
pamphlets. i J . 

\ 1 ■ - 



A 

AVAILABLE 'iN'STRUCTOP MATERIAL -yr TESTS: ' | 

< / 


Ti t U BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR MARKE TING. DI STRIBUTION A DI^RIBU'raVE EDUGA'TIQW 1968 -71 

Author Jerome Lcventhal Date Pub. 1971 

Epsilon Delta Epsilon, Distributive Education Department , 
Pub liahe r Temple Uni ve r&lty, 3I6 S eltzer Hall, Philadelphia, PA* 19122 

Teacher or Student terial B^jy? Coat Free Length lizi pages^ 

Grade Uevel Adul t Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : 


-J 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Contains resources in the areas of marketing and distribution. 


AVAILABLE I N STRU Or. HArEPIAL^ANC TESTS: 
O ■ ■ -338- 


Titl0 - ' BfiADFt)RI)*S DIRECTORY OF MAMCETING RESEABGH AGENCIES * 

" • •' • » 
^^Mtiior Ernest S. Bradford . Date Pub. 1971 
- ' Bradford's Directory, of Marketing Research Agencies 
Publiaher . P. 0. Box 276, Fairfax. VA 1^2030 ; » 

Te^oher or Student Materia l^' Both ^ Coat Length 288 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult Suggeeted Time of ^Vae 

OBJECTIVES: - ' .. • 


I 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Provides maniifacturers, advertising agencies, and others 
with a list and description of reliable market research agencies In the U. S« 
and abroad • Every effort has been made to Insure correct and up-to-date "Inf or- 
K^tloTi about the facilities available from eafch organization. 


available! *INSTFUCTOR MATEfilA.: AN^D TESTS, 


Title ,^ BRAND STRATEGY IN U.S. FX)QD HARKflTING 


Author . William Applebaum and Ray A> Goldberg . ^ .. uate Pub. 196? 

Publiaher Graduate School of Business Adiplnlstrationf Harvard^Universityt Boston a MA 
Teacher or Student Material Sti^ent^ Coat $Z^QO Length 86 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Su^geated Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: . ■ • > 


ERLC 


SUMMAr\ DESCRIPTION : Booklet containing two papers dealing with related aspects 
of theJbrand problem in the United States* The Applebaum paper presents ifi his«> 
toricavi perspective the role of food manufacturers* and distributors'^ brands in the 
United States. The other papert entitled '•Dynamic Brand Strategies," is based on 
a broad study by Ray A» Goldberg of agribusiness coordination in three oomaodlty 
systems. . ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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Ti t U : CASE SHJDIES ^MjURKETINGi ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY AND WlM 

Author . Linda and Ba^ Beiman D ate Pu^. 1971 

Piib I i Bher Scarecrow Press > Metuchen^ NJ 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher CoBt Length 211 Da«Bs 

Grade Level Collegiate * ^ Suggested Time, of^ Uee " . 


OBJECTIVES.: To aid the user In selecting relev^int case studies for Ms particular 
need* ^ . . * 


I- 


i 


DESCRIPTION : Approximately \kdt case studies frM 28 texts in aarketing 
have been Indexed and annotated^ making available a variety of notorial in one . 
volume. • ' , . ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIA.:. .AND^ TESTS : 


Ti tie CASE STODIES IN MARKETING AND DIS TRIBUTIOtf^ j " . 

Author Ralph Mason Gerald Tppp and Patricia Rath Date Pub. 1965 

Pubtieher 'Interstate Printers A Publlshers» Danvllle« IL 

Teacher"^ or Student Material Student Coet Length 179 


Grade Level Secondary Suggested Ti^e o^f Uee 1 Bea# 

OBJECTIVES : The objectives of these cases are to encourage students toi single 
' out the Important and salient facts; organise them in logical /relationships! 
reoc,gnlze Issues and current developments! consider alternatives and weigh theai 
and develop a pattern of arriving at business decisions. / 

' - ' ; ■ ■ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION These 25' case studies In marketing and distribution are 
taken from actual experience. The purpose of these studies Is to assist distri- 
butive education and other marketing students In maJclng valid decisions based on 
sound Judgments « 


AVAILABLE I^/STRUCfOH MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

O' -340- 
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Ti 1 10 GASES IN MARKETING 


Author G« J. Dlckserit A.^roe^r ^nd L C. Locklev ' Date Pub. 1971 

Pub It eher Allyn and Ba con» Bostont MA ^ ^ :^ - 


Teacher or Student. Materia I St udent , Coat ' Length -37^ pages 

" ^ * 

Grade Level Colle./rlate ^ Suggested Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


^ .SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The cases i.n this took are based on busiliess problems that 
'the authors and their graduate research assistants have collected), ^The atithors 
believe tnat the cases are succinct enough to be analyzed without an extensive 
ba^groundt 


^ AVAILABLE INSTIUJCT^ H '^A:K^:'A, /.VT TK, 


Title 


/Hithor Edwa*rd G # Bursk ; ^ ■ Date Puh, I963 

Publiehe r ^duc<x\.l'jn :i. ^ook E'lvi s ion , _ pTf, 'ntice -H all| fcn^lewoo'd Cliffs, NJ 07632 

Teacher or StuJer: "^.:r i : I Stncient ♦ Leng th 116 pa^s 

Grade Level Colleg^i ate r^u<j jested Time of Use 1 6ein# 

'OBJECTIVES • . ' 


SUMMARY Dt'S CF L P r ^ ■'■ S : Incorporaves the results of recent research and develop-' 
ments in the study and pVactice^of marketiijg. 


•, / 

■ AVAILABLE IS'^'h. / y ■ : y i' I A i A'r. yInKtruct&r''s Manual 

ERIC , ' 


i 


fitl0 


GASES AND READING IN MARKETING 


Author 


Richard H> BusklA 


Publisher ^ Jolt^ Rlnehart & Winston^ New York^ NY 


Date Pub, jtjib 


Collegiate 


Teaoher or Student Material Student Vaet 
Grade Le^l 


Length 329 pages^ 


SuggeetJsd Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES^ 


SUMMARI lySSCRIPTION: Contains readings on all aspects of mark/ting. They are 
outlined and pertinent questions are answered. ^ ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MAT^ERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual 


" COMMUNICATIONS FOR LEADERSHIP 


Ti 

Author Edward £• Sc^nnell 


Date Pub. 1970 


Publieher GregR/MdiSraw-Hlll Book Company, Hlghts town, NJ 08520 
Teacher or Student Material Stude nt Coet $3oOO Lengthy 


Grade Level ^ ■ Collegiate 


OBJECTIVES. 


Suggested Time of Use_ 

) 


. >% ( 

SUMMARI DESCRIPTION : Contains six chapters. The first 3 deal with the general 
aspects of communications that the student, will use In performance of most of his 
day-to-day activlti'^B. PBrnalnlng (ihapt^rs deal with communications In 3 specific 
sltua.tlons each on^ of which Is "1^1 to evory buslnessmant huslness meetings^ 
public speaking and Vrlt+«n commuitt'fcations. 


AVAIliBLE INSTRUCTOR hiATEPIAL AND TESTS Instructor's Kanu&l and Key ($1.60) 


ERIC 
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/ 


TitlB 


CC^I^UNICATIONS IN vaRKK^mv- 


Author 


Hallie C. Jlmerson and Ken L> Rowe 


Pub lie her Gregp/McGraw-Hill Boq^ ^^-IV^^y ?_Hights_t;c.;w^ 


J':-2te Pub. 1971 


Teacher or Student Matt^rij! 

Grade ' Ltf Secondary 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


7^ 


12^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ^sis^ned pr^-par^ r uiri-ntc l or salos-nurp- -. vIhk jobs In 
virtually all occupational ar*3as. ^ri-^ht:' r irketin^^-e^len^^i jobs ■ l across the 
vocational ^id and include sue:- a j v- if ip:i wori: Tir. reVill r^tor^.v. c^^ilingr service 
station "operations f agj-icul iiiral s.;:.^- : : eell ir..:, ni.>t>.iur;ir.t rr: Ar,a.peinent. 

AVAILABLE IS.STRUCTOH HA7Er:A,.. ,;.v: "^fyT'^ :oac!ier^s f^anual 5- Key U2.00), 
Objective Tests, General MeTho;ioloi/y y.-\::.\:j.: , arvi ..r^cu-;^ tlorv,] VanualL. k Projects 
in Marketing 


A.> J> F-ir i'i , D > C» J^^-^.n ...nn vf^-u!::^cn 


Title 

Author 

Business PuL] icatio.-^.:. , Ir-c. 
Pub li ehe r ^3^7 SouV Hapn ton .•o id > <^f_::^"^::- 

Zea^her or Studen: ■■ zj cr: z . '^ji^^l^-.^: 

■J r ^de '-Lev e I Goileglaj^o _^ _ 

CSJErTIVES : 


^: 7f *i Pub. 1973 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Involv-s t[.c: - 
panles in an industry that producers ; 
etc.). The varied markptij?^? ■i-c.Lr:.i'':n'i 
(teams) IniSthe decision-.T.^kl-. --pc^-s^ -' 
••tools" previously develop/^': ty '^tuaer, 
Each team IdeaJl y cQns1.'^+ " ^ "rn ■ 
necessary can he lonr.e.i to -iCcnry..Toj ^ 
fujl FC'RTRAN corr.pii'^r CAn accor-rocj.Ar i 

jMiLAPL^ iscTp:\rr r / ; ■ . ' 

ERIC 



{ : o V j. o n i . o 1' n r o t. h e t i c a 1 com- 
- ^ . ,hi-:i^., ?^tere;03, 

n.^t'-^.- conri-^s of five lor* ma. , 


'l^-npiit/^r with 


Ti tie COMPETITION I N THE MARKETPUCE 


Author Stern. and Grabner ] ^ Date Pub. 1970 

Publisher Scott/ Fore sman and Go.« 1900 East Lake Streett Glenvley XL 60025 
Teaoher or Student Material^ Student/ Coet $3,10 Length 160 pages 
Qrade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Vae 

• ' ' : ~ ^ \ 

OBJEdTIVES: 


SUMHA^RY DESCRIPTION : Written from a marketing-oriented perspective, it examines 
the strengths and weaknesses of currently applied industrial organization analysis 
so that present and future business managers can recognize* the -functional proper- 
tiejs of such' analysis • It also reviews and re-evaluates the efforts of federal 
agencies charged with the 'task of enforcing antitjMst legislation. 

AVAILaHe INSTRUCTOR MATERIlM A'^D TESTS: 


Title CONSUMER BEHAVIOR AND MARKETING MANAGEKENT 


Author ^ James H. Mye rs and Wil lia m Ht Reynolds ^ - Date Pub. 196? 

Pub liefer Houghton Mifflin-Company^ ' Bostonf MA . 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coai Length 336 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Tin^ of. Use 1 sem« / 



OBJECTIVES : (1) To select from the vast body of knowledge' Xoout huTnan behavior 
those concepts and principles which seem to have particular relevance to the 
understanding of^onsumer buying behavior; and (2) To illustrate the relevance an^^ 
application of these basic behavior principles to the buying slltuation by examples 
from current marketing, practice. ^ ^ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Concepts pertaining to sens4^ and perceptual precedes, 
learning, memory, and cognition; motivation and emotion; cultural and social group 
int^ac^ion; and family characteristicis are reviewed and interpreted in a marketing 
concei^t. This book • bridges, the gap between selected aspects of th^ behavioral 
sciences and decision making in marketing. • I 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCT jF MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERjC -3^ 


TitU 


CRITERIA TO ASSIST USERS OF MABKETINC RESEAflGH 


Author ; Date Pub. 1962 

PubliBhrnr American Marketing Association. 210 North Michigan Avenue ..^/^eayo. IL 
Ttaohar or Studjeyit Matfivial '^Student Coat $2.00 Length 21 pages 

Grade Level. Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: . . 

• • • . * t " 

^ ■ V ■ 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : a basic guide primarily for the buyer of reseiirch services 
tiSwhom marketing researq^ practices are new. Covers both nv^thodological and eth- ^ 
ical^considerations. Presents questions buyers should ask and the type of answers 
they should receive. ' ^ 


^ AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL- AND TESTS. 

3 

Title DATA\PROCfiSSING IK MARKETING 


Author Merld Wood Date Pub: 1971 

Publisher Gregg/WcGraw-Hill Book Comjarl/, Hifthtstown. NJ 08320 


Teaoher or Student '■■aterial .Student CoBt '$2.13 Length 132 pages 

Grade Level Sec^dary Sucjc/eated -Time of Use 1 sem. 


OBJECTIVES: 

i 


4 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Before the young worker can begin to perform data pro- 
cessing activities, he must first understand its concepfs and principles. The 
first two chapters of this text-workbook provide the conceptual foundation. The 
student recognizes and identifies his role in the origination,' input, maniiJOlation, 
or output stages of the data processing cycles • 

I 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTCF MAFERIAL AND TE^TTS: Teacher's Manual and Key ($2 •00), 
(neral Methodology Kanual , \ jj 

ERJC ^ -^''S , - 


Ti t U DEVELOPMENT OF MARKETING TOEQRY 


Authon Georgp Schwartz , - Date Pub. 1963 


PubliB.hei' South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison Road, Clnclnnatlt OH 45227 

'( * - 

Ttaoher or Student Material . Student Coat $4.50 Length lj2 pagps 

Grade Golle»Riate ^Suggested Time of Uee ' 


OBJECTIVES: , 


SUMMARY DESCRIFTIOi^ Analyzes a number of approaches to the development of 
marketing 'theory to determlnei (1) the progress achieved in the development of 
empirically valid marketing theory, and (2) how empirically valid mai^keting theory 
can best be developed in the future.^ 

■ . ■■ • / ) . : ■ , 

AVAJLABLE^NSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 10 THE ENVIRONMENT OF MAflKETING BEHAVIOB^ 


Author Robert S. Hancock and Robert J, Hollovay Date Pub. 1969 


r 

( T 


ublieher A)hn Wiley & Sons» New York, NY 


4 • 

Teaaher or Student Material Student Coat Length kMZ pagps 

^ Grade Level Collegiate ^ Suggested Time \f Uae 1* sem* 

OBJECTIVES : ^ v 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: This book is a selection of readings. The ciHtaria for 
Elections are as follows! (1) that the article contributes to thp basic frame- 
work and knowledge of marketing, (2) that the article be more or less timeleLSs 
insofar as the concepts expressed, and/or (3) that the article be one around which 
discussion or controversy could ^volve in the classroom settings 


^\^AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL' AND TESTS. 
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Author 


Joy y I 


Date Pub. 1970 


Pub li a he Soa;* 

Teacher or b : 
Grade C / ^ 
OBJECTIVE r^. 


\ ubllKhlnr Go... ^10 1 Madison Road. Cincinnati^ OH k'^Zl 

..i/ - Cca t $10.75 Length 696 pages 

Suggested Time of Uae 1 Bem» 


■jopment of analytical^ patterns of \ 
iyrje of problen he will encounter in 
an understanding of the declslon- 


Instructor's Manuai. and Exam- 




_Date Pub. iq66 


Leng th 140 pages 


B te. i Time of U&e 


keti:, 
It 


..oenls the beat efforts of an authority 
'rd/or engages in consulting work in the' 
aiicil presupposes some knowledge of mar- 
institutions or treatment of ftinctlonfl. 
Ive with fact and argument intended to 
J ide in developing solutions. 


ERLC 


Title 


EXECUTIVE ACTION IN M>\KK.^"^ING 


Author 


Al 


Oxenfeldt 


rr>te Pub, 1-^^^ 


Publi$her Wadsworth Publish in^^ Cq>, Belronti -,CA 


Teaah^T or Student Material Stu dent 


OBJECTIVES: 


Collegiate 



Co 8 t 


L e n h 81 7 |v >i;^'' 


Su^geeted Time of Une 1 s^-n« 


-SUMMART DESCRIPTION : Aims at a substantially different mix of materials dealing 
with marketing, management. Its main stress' is on applicable concepts and research 
tachniquesi it alsqf develops models or orga,nizational frameworks that lend form to ^ . 
subjects usually treated as catalog of diverse activities. This is especially th^ 
case with the subjects df produd planning, sales management, and marketing channels* 


AVAILABLE IN^STRUCTOr MA\^:t^-IAL A r TESTS: 

{ 


Title FACTS rrR VAHKrJThhS 

. 


A u thor U_g_ Sj^_pefi^rtT.-'-nL of CoTrjner ce'. ^ <^te Pub. 1966 

Publieher U. 3. Gove-^nent Printin.^ Office, Vashingtan, DC 20^02 


Teacher or Student M.-i:eri.2l ^Both Coat $ •50 . Length 

Grade' Leve I S^conda.ry'/'^oll'^ rA^tf^^/Adult Suggested Tirr,c of ubc 

OBJECTIVES : ' , 

/ 

SUMMARY DESCR LPT: ''S : Fublir.ned in 9 regional volumes, this is a series of 100 
Standard Metropolitan Statistic^' Area market studies^ Designed to bring together 
us'eful marketing information in a stfmdard format for use in market analysis, each 
of the SMSA studies pr^;nents celected data from. Gove mment sources on population 
and housing, characterictlcs , or.plo>'7rient, income, irmustry sales by retail, whole- 
sale 4 nd selected serv^ice traau.w 

♦ 

available' IS3TP.V:: -• a-- -'cLTS: . 


ERIC 
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Ti 1 1« 50 YEARS OF MARKETING IN RETROSPECT 


Author Paul D> Converse Date Pub. 1959 

\ Bureau of Business Research 

Pub liBher The University of Texas^ Austlnt TX 78712 


Teaoher or Student Materia I Student Cpet $U'50 Length 10^ pages 


Crude Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: ^ } 

f ■ . ■ • 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION .The story of > business and parUcularly of market distribution* 


AVAILABLE INST^UCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title FUNDAMENTALS OF t^ANAGERIAL MARKETING 


Author Dwlght L. G^intiy and Donald R. Shiawver Date Pub. 


Pub lieher Simmons-Boa rdman» New York, NY 


Teacher or Student terial Student Coat L^qth 557 pages 

Grade L^vel Collegiate Sug jested Time of Uae 1 sem» 

OBJECTIVES: 


I ' ■ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION :' Covers the fundamentals of managerial marketing* Bridges 
-^e gap between the traditional study of marketing -and the broader Interdisciplinary 
approa'ch that Is now emerging. 

• ' 


AVAILABLE ^INSTHUiT !■ .'E^ I A 1. ' AN TEST'^ 

ERIC 
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Tx t Ib FUNDAMENTALS OF MARKETING 


Author Wllllaw J. Stantdn ^ _^ Date Pub. 1971 

' Gregg/WcGraw-Hlll Book Coi 

. / 

Lenqih 


Publisher Gregg/WcGraw-Hlll Book Company i HlghtstoKni NJ 08520 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat Length 729 pagaa 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee sen* 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMHARI DESCRIPTION : The central theme of this book is that aariceting le a 
total system of business action rather than a fragmented assortment of funotlons 
and institutions. Mhile some attention is directed to the role of marketing In 
our socioeconomic system, the book is written largely from the viewpoint of man- 
agement in an individual firm. * 


'AVAILABLE* INSTRUCTOR MATEfllAL AND TESTS: Teacher? s Manual ^ 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MARKETING i ^ 
Title ADDITIONAL DIMENSIONS, SELECTIONS 'FROM THE LITERATURE 

Author James F. Robb and Jack L. Taylor Date Pub» 1971 

Publieher Gregg/F^cCraw-Hill Book Company r Hl^tstown, NJ 08520 ^ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Length 561 pages 

Grade. Level ^ Collegiate - Suggested Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES : " . 


-cm 

( 


7' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Provides additional insights, views, and conceptsj of 
basic marketing subjects. , ' " ^ 

f 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TE^TS: 


Ti t le INNOVATIONS IN MARKETING \ ' 

Author Theodore Levitt DatiB gjifc / 1962 

Publiaher Gregg/^raW'-Hlll Book Company^ Hlghtstown^ NJ 08520'^ 

Teaoher or Studen\ Material Student G-oet Length >253 P^ff^s 

,Grade j^evel Cplleglate Suggeeted Time of Vee 1 sen> 

OBJECTIVES: 


i 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Conceives of'raarket^g not' as a business function but as 
a proflt-bulldlng view of the entire, business process. The book clearly dlstin- 
^gulshes"^between selling and marketing ^nd suggests that a strictly sales-oriented 
approach to doing business can b^ suicidal. / 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL A:ND TESTS, 


Tit 1 0 ^ INTRODUCTION TO MAM£TIHG»'"^ , ^.^^ 

y^uthor Robert A# Grayson and Reynold A> Olsen ^ a Date Pub. 1971 


^ Publieher Apple ton-Cent^Ay-Crafts, New York^ NY 


/ 


Teacher or i^Student teriil StudeJit Coet Lerj^th ^ 42? pages 

Grade Leve I ' Colle^lay ■ Sugg^aie^ Time of Vee 1 8em« 

OBJECTIVES: • ^ , ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Provides a basic understanding of what marketing Is and 
.how It Is ^usetl In our buslnetSB environment. It Is action oriented.^ After covering 
the fundajaental concepts th*kt.ajpply to a particular function of marketing, the 
author hai* attempte'l to Indic^i^l trio course of action ^hat should be followed. 

/ r \ . • . . 


AVAILABLE INSTRiC?'.'-. MATEFIAi AfiT'TiCSTS: Inststuctor's Manual, Study Guide 

and Workbook / 
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ERIC • - 


r > ■ • ■ . 

Ti tl» mTRODUCTION TO MARKETINGi AN ADMINISTRATIVE APPROACH 

^Author John H. Darling and Harrv A. Llpson _Date Pub. 1971 

Puhlith^r John Wiley k Sons. New York. NY ^ [ 

«- Teaohgr or Student Material Student Coat Length 8^ pages 

Grade Level ,' Isolleglate - Suggeeted Time of Uee ^ l sea. 

OBJECTIVES : To Introduce students to the broad field of 'marketing and' to the baslt^" 
responsibilities held by marketing executives In business firms. ^ 

* / ' • • ^ 

' * / - >r > 

\ . • . ■ - • 

SVMMARl DESCRIPTION : Describe^ and analyzes the complex subject matter by using 
concepts and Illustrations that readily facilitate an understanding of the material* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Study Guide and Casebook 
Ti t ie INTRODUCTION TO MAjaCETING MANAGEMEKT 


r 


4*uh 


hov [ S. H> Rewoldt, J> D> Scott > and M> R> Warshaw \ Date Pub. 1^69 


^Hjh>/r Jb^ard Iifwln, Inc>,^8^ Ridgy Boadt Homewood^ IL .60430 ^ 

T0aohBT^ orjstudent Materia]. Student Coat Length 716 T)ages 

Grade {,evel Collegiate ^ Suggested Time of Uee 1 aem* 

OBJECTIVES: a 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Design^ for a first course In marketing manatoment. It 
Introduces s'Uidents the ap^rbaches and problems of marketing decision making 
und^r conditions of uncertainty. In general, an analytical rather than descrip- 
tive approach i&j^taken«>fT)nij;^ssentlal descriptive material necessary to mar- 

AvhlABLE INSTfiUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 

V -352- 

ERLC ' ^ 


INTRODUCTION TO THE MARKETING SYSTEM 


1^ 

Author \ Robert W> Erye I : Date Pub. 1973 


PublisKer Canfield Press, New York, NY 


Teacher or Student Material Student Coet^ Length 3^ pages 

Cfdde Level ^ tiolleglate Suggested Time of U'ee 1 serm« 


DBJECTIVES. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This text covers all topics necessary to the student's 
introduction to marketing as a system and product life cycle* This technique 
aroias traditional comp£irtmentali2ation of the subject matter, thereby easing the 
instructor's burden in* demonstrating that marketing is an integrated whole rather 
than a collection of separate topics. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title . INTRODUCTION TO MODERN MAHKKTING \ ' ^ ^ 

Author ' Xarl A. Elling ] Dat(e^ub. 19^9 

-iTeher Macmillan ". o, , New York, NY' ' [ [ ^ 

T€{)^oher or Student ^r.tevial Student Coet Length 431 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Tfme of Uee 1 sea* 


OBJECTIVES : ■ - - 

•if • 

^ 0 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : rhis book is intended as a practical guide to a field of 
busl^'ness /administAtion that is rapidly becoming the central managerial ffinction, 
namely, marketing. Its substance is reflected in t^e at^ready familiar concepts' 
of systems management, the lotal approach, the marketing concept, as well as new 

I and original concepts such is directive production-consumption, the product model, 
Cnd others that provide the^ frame of're^ference for this book* 


AVAILABLE IN57R';r. ,'■ >^l\rF:F7AL AND TE^TS: lnstru,ctor»s Manual and Study 
O Guide ' " 

ERIC ^ ■ -353- 


Ti 1 10 INTRODUCTQRf MARKETING 


Author . Smykay and Brelbart . - * D ate Pub. 1971 

Pub Usher Macaillan>Co> f New York» NY > ' ■ 

TeaoHer or StudenU,Mate'tia I Student Co8t_ Length ^298 pagea 

Grade Level y ' Adult * Suggeated Time of Uee^ 


OBJECTIVES : To help the student better understand the field of marketing through 
personal involvement in marketing decision making. , / 



SVMMARJ DESCRIPTION : Programmed ihstructlon. Each chapter of this program con- 
sists of a a)iort introductory statement, ^frames, a case study, a pre-and post- 
test, test an8we*r8 and panel 



AVAILABLE INST^FUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Title LEGAL ASPECTS OF MARKETING ••' 


Author Marshall G> Howard . Date Pui>. 1964 

Publisher Gregg/McGraw-Hill Book Company, HiRhtstown, NJ 08520 

Teacher or Student Material Styuieni Coat . Length 173 p^^a 

Grade ^Lev el Collegiate Suggeate4 Time -of ^ae 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION^^Ex^lores thei significant way^ in which the law impinges ' . 
upon the marketing process and, consequently, upon the decision making of the 
marketing manager. It summarizes the tpasic laws wi^h which students and marketers 
should be aware of • . 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: * . . 

ERIC ' ' 


Title 


LESSONS IN MARKETING -FROM ABlfoAD 


Date Pub, 1970 


Publiaher Fairchlld Publications, lr\c,, ? East 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 
Teaoher or Student Material gtudent ^ Coat $80.00 Length 36 slides 

Grade Letjel SecQndary/Col leglate /Adult Suggeeted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: ■ . 


SUMMARY DESdR^PTION : a collection .of color slides from Western Europe,. Asia 
and from behind the Iron Curtain relating merchandising and marketing techniques * 
employed elsewhere to the Ainerlcan experience Emphasis is on developments in 
the Youth Market, creative promotions and displays, on insights into selling, 
personnel and merchandising practices that have relevance to the American experience* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATKRI Ai- AND TESTS: 


Title 


MANAGENiiNT FERSPiCGTIVSS IN MARKETING 


Author Louis E» Boone 


Date Pub. 1972 


Publisher Dickenson. Publishing, I656I Veptura Boulevard^ Encino, GA 913^6 

Teacher or Student *u:eri 1 I Student Coat leng th 432 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Sujjeated Tine of U&e 

OBJECTIVES: ' ' . • ■ , 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Lncompasses- a total framework for the marketing decision ^ 
maker. Emphasis is placed on ma;:£rial from the oehavioral sciences, and from- the 
quantitative areas. Tho selections represent a blend of timeless classics and 
recently published articles analyzing the emerging ^Ll^as of marketing. 


AVAILABLE IN37F.UC7 r. V-" "K^-IAi ANT TE:'TS. 


ERIC 
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0-^ 


Title 


Author 


-4 


^Jifc-' Pu^. 1970 


^Publisher Cjctt, 


Men view., IL 60023 


^y'jflac^r c/r 5 t Uvf t? n ^ V^/ . : . ' ii" vHSi!-"!^!!: i'-^ g t $10>9^ / fc^n-; 736 pages 

Grade Level ^ y'u.jp^ctp/d Tirr^e" of \;<jg sem». 


OBJECTIVES : lo 
• market! n*' i^otiviti^' : 



industrial 


' SUMMARY DESCRIPTr H : 
analysis writton t> ' i 
which gives in-d* '.th ^ 

society rmd ^rx. -/y 


.|;iv ' f oand-tti"):-; rr-irketing management 

v't -..'>:ci.ili.fu..9* nulti-authored text 
::n t n .'. .i- vi t^^ a comprehensive 
I xhK 1 1 r-. x^rn ws^'.hin.the contexts of 


1 nut.il 


Pub It 8 her ?i " 

Grade Leve ; 

OBJ EOT I Vc/: : 


SUMMABY 

. and adninistr 
^ rate of bvsir 



A. 


e ra phac i T'.e* i: r ^ 1 'jf'- • 


ment of r:'.r-:\. 


Q"AILABLE : 

ERIC ^ 


te Fub, 1)62 


IVr pages 


K^e 1 sem» 


r.' er. ^.'i'l" : to ur.^-q i n ecncating students ^ 
n.': in I'l.-^ : co ol" an. increasing 


material f rvcu^"", - ' * 


■• ' • : \\ ' . vVrC'ich to the ma^$.ge- 


Ti 1 10 MANAGERIAL I ^ ARKETINGi POLICIES AND DECISIONS 

Author Taylor Meloarit Samuel Smith and John Wheatley ^ate Pub, ^ 1970 

Publisher Ho^upjhton Mifflin Go^>» Boston^ ,MA ' ' \ 

Teaohei^ or Studertt M^cjrial Student ^ ^'^^^^B^t m ^eifg^h 5^5 pages 
Grade Leve I GolleRlate Suggested Tf me of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: The book is divideH into'^TO parts i^^) the natui^and scoipe 
of marketing; (2) the marketing environment; (3) intemaTtional markets; (U) behav- 
ioral concepts; (5} marketing planning and strategy; (6) new perspectives on the 
functions of marketing management; (7) facilita't;iiigMnarketing decision maJcingJ 
(8) societal aspects of marketing; (9). legal issues in marketing; and (lO) success 
and failure in the marketplace*. The ten parts of this book correspond to the 
topical coverage of most major texts in marketing. ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TEST^: 

\ 

TitVa K A?! AGING THE FAPKLt\nG FUNCTION 


I 


• 


7t 


Author John M* Rathmell * uate Pub, 1969 

Puhlieher John(Wj»Iey k Sons, New York, NY 

Teacher or Student M^'jarial Student Co at Length 636 pa^s 

Grade Level Collegiate Sugg 

OBJECTIVES: 


ge^ted Time of Uae ^ sem« ^^||^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Focuses on thj^ process" of m.-inagement in marketing* It ^Iso 
deals witji the issues and considerations dealt with when decisions are mad^ and 
the analytical -tools and procedures that are useful/in improving the likelihood- t^at 

■ the right decisions are m.iie* The*coverage of the cyook is limited to marketing in 
manufacturing e'lAerprises. ' ^ ' I 


4VAILABLE INSTRUC:Ch--MA ItRlAL A'Ji TtyT^: - 
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Title ' MARKET SEGMENTATION! CONCEPTS AND APPLIGATIOKS 


Authot m/a. C&yley. J. F. Eihgel andH^. F. Floglllo ' Date Pub. 1972 

Publieher Holt. Rlnehart ft Winston. New York. NY ^ 

r«aoA«r or Student Mat aria I Student C^at Length U86 pages 

Gradir L0V0I . . Collegiate Suggeete^d Time of Uee 1 semm 

OBJECTIVES: ) ' 

. ... . ^ • 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Deals with market segmentation. The readings ar« organised 
in a logical sequence and aided by essays and editorial introductions of consld* 
erable m^rit Xn themselvec. The readings reflect the economic 8egmentation~a 
topic which is becoming increasingly viev^ as a key concept in marketing science. 


AVAILABLE INSTRWCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Txtlm MARKETING . 2 - ^ ' 

Author Theodore N. Bftcknian and Vllli^jn R. Davidson Data Pub. 1^6? 

Pub I i sher Ronald Press » Nev Yorky NY 


Teaoher or Student Matevin. ' ^ S^tudrnt Cost Langth 872 pagee 

Grade Level I Hugge^ted Tine of^ae * 1 


OBJECTIVES : (1) To present a clear-cut picture of the develop©ent and present 
status of ""the «ar>:etLng ryptem In the U. S.; (2) id analyre critically the total- 
ity of the marketing pro<?5»4as, th*> varioMs essential functions perfolnpecl, and t^e 
numerous and varied types o5 institutions perfomlng th^m; and (3) To examine the 
major policies th*at underli-e^^ th'i various activitios of marketing institntlonsr 
¥ith empbafiis on the biisine?=^s and f^nclal implications of such policies. 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : EmphAslr^^s tb^ social ard eoono!*»lc' aspects of marketings 
and their many l^^plicatlors. At the same time* a balance^ treatment cf marketing 
management is offered, providlrg the otudent with an understanding of and regard 
for the- problems of marketing manap,'e»e'^r.t' without snorting to a technical dis- 
cussion of decision- raking proc^.s^f^s. 

\ 

AVAILABLE INS7PUCT0R MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC 


r 


Titl0 MARKETING 

" — '. ^ : — ~ 7"*" — '■ : 7^ — 

Author Delbert Duncan and Charles F# Phillips < DatA^ub. I965 

Pub lis he r Richard D> Irwln>-Inc>, 1618 Ridge Road, Homewoodt IL 6W30 

Teaoh0f\pr' Student Material Student Coet Length '865 pages 
Grade Level^ Collegiate , Suggested T'yne of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION r The topics discussed arei • 1) marketings nati^re, sCope 
and importancei 2) market for consumer goods; 3) retailing consumer goods; 4) whole- 
saling constuner goods; 5j) marketing industrial goods; 6) marketing policies and 
practices; and 7) marketing activities and the government, , 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

t 


Title 


MARKETING IN ACTION - A DECISION GA>!E 


Author 


Ralph L. Day 


Date Pub. 1968 


Publisher Richard Dt Irwiny Jnc>, 1818 Rid^ Road/ Homewoody IL 60^30 

Stujent Coat Length 125 pages 


Teaoher or Student M.2'eri^l 


Grade Level^ 

s 

OBJECTIVES : 


Collegia to 


Suggeeted Time of Uae 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : (j^ocxxses on marketing problems without completely eliminating 
other aspects of the firm. This enables the participants to feel that they are oper- 
ating a business firm in which marketing plays a major role, rather than operating a 
marketing department^out of context. 


^ AVAILABLE INS/TRUCTOn MATtFIAL A'::' 


Ti t l0 \ MARKETING ASPECTS OF cXPITAL - EQUIPMENf-.LEASING 


Author . Peter D> Bennett ^ . Date Pub. I96I 

Bureau <jtf Business Research 
PubliBher The Uhlveiislty of Texasy Austin, TX 78712 ^ | 

r^qa^^i* or student Material ^ Student^ Coat $1>00 Length 76 pages 

Grade Leve'l Collegiate ^ Suggested Time of Use . 


OBJECTIVES . 


\ 


4 ^ 


SUMMARY DESCBIPTIOfi : The effect that a leasing progran has upon the narketlng 
organization^^ a lessor of equipment is the focal point of this study. Leaalng 
only as practiced by marketers of capital equipment is considered. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title _MAfiKETING iN BUSINES^J!A_NA CEMENT 


Author C. Mc^rron Gittinger and Steven Shaw Date Pub, 1963 

Publieher Macmlllan Co., New York, NY ^ 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet Length 472 pages 

Grade Leye I ^ J Collegiate "Sugg^etid Time of Uee t sea. 

OB^CTj/eS: ' ' \ ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOJ^: De'sorlbes and discusses inany of ^e most significant davel- 
""opinents in the practice of modem marketing. ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR- MATERIAL ANU TESTS. 
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Title 


WARKETING IN A CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 


Author 


Robert S> H^cock and Robert J« Holloway 


Pub lieher Johi\ Wiley Sc Sons^ New Yorlr, NY. 


Teacher or Student Majtevial student 
Grade Level ColIep:iate . 


Coat 


Date Pub. . 1968 


Length pages 


Suggeeted Time of Uee 1 sem. 


OBJ^ECTIVES : To .explain .why ifftrketing exists in this and other econoraie 
it adjusts and changes to meet social and economic needs. 



SUMMARYr DESCRIPTION : In this book marketing is conceived as a social/economic 
phenomenon. -It adjusts arfd adapts to needs tnrough the set of forces generated by 
its environment. 1 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL .-i;..^ TESTS: 


Title 


MARKETING CHANNELSt A SYSTEMS VIEWPOINT 


Author 


William G. Moller and David L. Wilemon 


_Date Pub. 1971 


Pub lieher Richard D. Irwin, Inc. > I8I8 Ridge Road, Homewood, IL 60430 

Teacher or Student Ha^.erial Stud ent Coet $3*93 Length 393 pages 

Grade Level Collep;iate Suggested Time 'of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Selected to present a broad overview of charin^l systems, 
the readings in this volume show the historic and evolutionary aspects of distri- 
bution channels, the environment factors lhat cause channel evolution, and the 
current viable concepts and theories of distribution channel systems. - 

. . : • ^ ■ 


'AVAILABLE INSTfD'CV'j.^ MA FERIAL ASi TESTS: 

ERIC , 


r \ 

Ti 1 10 MARKETING I CONCEPTS AND STRATEGIES 


Author Martin Bell j _Date Pub. 1972 

Pub ItBher Houghton Mifflin Co,, Bostort^ MA 

T0aoher or Student Material Student Coat^ Length 96I. pages 

Grad^ Level Collegiate' Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem* V- 

OBJECTIVES: « 


r 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: This book bridges the gap between traditional elements of 
the marketing discipline and the dynamic conceptual and strategic aspects of aod- 
. em marketing. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual 


Title MARKETING! A CONTEMPORARY ANALYSIS 


Robert Do Buzzell, Theodore Levitt, 
Author John B. Mati!)hews and Robert E* M* Nourse Date Pub. 1972 > 

Publisher Gre WMcGraw-Hlll Book CoDpany^ HlRhtstown> NJ 08520 

Teacher or Student^ Material Student Coat Length 786 pages 

,Orade Level Collegiate ^ Suggested Ti^e of Uae 1 sem* 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Primary emphasis Is placed on viewing the marketing process 
':from the perspective of the 'decision maker. The book begins with a discussion of the 
•nature of marketing and the need for a careful and systematic analysis of customer 

behavior. It proceeds to an ^xaroinaticm of the Institutional system of marketing! 

then It' outlines the types of problems Involved In marketing management. Finally^ it 

concludes with a discussion of major pubJic .policy Issul^s related to marketing* 

r 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual 


MARKETING t CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE BEHAVIORAL SGIh'NGES 


Author . Gerald Zaltman Data Pub. I965 

Pub li Bher ' Harcourt, Brace & Worlds Inc. » 750 jhlrd Avenue, New Yorkj NY 10017 

Teaohfr or Studefrr^^terial \^tudent Coat U-ength ' l^g^pages <^ 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Vae 1 sea* 

OBJECTIVES: To apply the findings of the basic disciplines in the behavioral 
sciences to marketing. It is intended to help bridge the gap between the research 
of the behavii^ral scientist and the practical concerns of the businessman. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The studies and concepts pi-esented in Jthis book suggest 
various ways in which the flow of influence from producer ta conon::.e;; may be im- 
proved. The research cited casts light on a variety of problems in advertising, 
distribution and product policies. Particular emphasis Is placed upon the dif- 
fusion and adoption of innovations. 


AVAILABLE INSTHUCTOH MATERIAL* AND TESTS: 



Ti 


MARKETING CCPPERATION 


Aut hor 


Pr.te Pub, 


The Center for Cassette Studies, Inco 

Publisher euc Webb Avtjn ue, North Hollyvood> GA 91^^03 

Cassette 

Teacrher or Student. erial Student Coet $12. 9;^ Lenrj th _ 2? minutes 


) Grade Level Col legiate/^dult 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARY JtSCH I PI i^^^N : Are the soalG of the mar:f ^ - tnrer • of Ihe retailer who 
sells 0x5 pr'^''J(j""- fil : ' '^iP^nt? ]^r':sentatives of -op inajk tir.g management and of 
Na^lona ILral^'tr* Inc., lir'.wr^ r important and prov. a^ Lve quet.tio'':. The nanu- 

V';rer> it i.^ ./i 'egel, ' ^ r- rates on greater volume, and toi^of or. ignores the 
aemands of the oor^SiPer'^ '1' retailer, it is agreed, is the link LVtwoan the manu- 
'arturor and the consumer. He can, for example, totally negate 1 coj^tly promotional 
c^^mpr.lgn. The experts agree that the manufacturer has to ccmpe e lor his right to the 
rt;tA*iler*s shelf space, and discuss whether or not the retai 'er ^ ^- ovordcpendent on 
the i: ^i-.af.'i.cturer for the sealing of goods. 


ERIC 


■3b> 


i 


MARICETING decision MAKING! A MODEL BUILDING APPBOACH , 

or Philip Kotler . _^ Date Pub. 1971 


ubliaher Holt, Rj^nehart & Winston, New York, NY \ ^ 


Tfiaohtr or S'Tudent Material Student Ci^t Length 720 pages 

Grade Level Gollesiate/Adult Suggejeted Time of Uae' 1 sem. 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCF IJ^ION : Assumes that the reader has an elementary acquaintance with 
the basic idea^/of calculus, linear, programming, and probability theory. It then 
Uses^_tJjfis%-*t?ols in the process of developing and solving mathematical statements of 
marketing problems and processes. . ' * 


AVAILABLE' INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title • MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Author ' Mason, Ross and Rath Date Pub. 197^ 

Pubtiaher Gregg/McGraw-Hlll Book Company, Hightstown, NJ, 08320 

Teacher oP StuR^nt Material Student Coat Length 


Grade Level Secondary Suggested Time of 11 a e 1 sem> 

OBJECT IVES : To provide a foundation of economic and marketing concepts. In addi- 
tion, it is^desi^ed to be the core of a distributive education program, since it 
egiphasizes specific job opportunities that occur as a product moves f3ft)m its point 
or origin to its point of use. ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION': Offers an introduction to all areas of marketing and dis- 
tribution. Intfiudes jibrf ormance objectives for each chapter, marketing projects, 
Cpise studies, and a discussion of the marketing ^f serviced. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS:, Teacher's Manual, Key and Project 
Activity Guide ' 

o ; •-364- 
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Tt t U MARKSTING ANDl>IST*klBUTfQKi AN OVERVIEW 


I 


Author Daniaj^ Warner^_^^.^- Date ^Pub.^ 1969 

Rubliah^ r Gregg/McGraw-Hill 3ook Company^ Hif^tstowrif NJ^ ^08520 ^ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Length 497 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate ' Suggested Time of Uee 1 sea» 

- - ^ \ 

OB^ECTIVESst (1) To give the. student a realistic appreciation of irtiat marketing ist 
and of its Importance \o society and the Individual! (2) To stimulate the stodaiit^s 
Interest t5wkrd furthert more concentrated study InV specialised ^xeasf and (3) To 
psovlde the broad basic knowledge of aazicetlng and distribution so isportant to 
securing a viable job with a manufacturer # Wholesalery^ re taller # os servloe flri« 

SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTION : The content focuses on domestic marketing. A balance has. 
been maintained between small and large marketSf between oixrrent^ marketing practice 
and advanced management, concepts # and between different major institutions and areas 
f of 8i)eclalizati^» The emphasis has been placed on such fundamentals as a conceptual 
framework, cuepomer orientationt persona]^ and nonpersonal sellirtg^^l^nnels of dls* 
trlbution, anckjnarketing planning* \ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATEm^L AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual 


Titl0 THE MARKETING ECONOMY! AN ANALYTICAL APPROACH 


Author John G> Naryer and Ronald Savltt Date Pub. 19,71 

Publisher Holt, Rinehart & Winston» New York, NY 

Teacher or Student Material ' Student Coet Length ^32 pagp^x^ 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee\ 

OBJECTIVES : To create an understanding of a marketing economy. 


SVMMARf DESCRIPTfON : Analyzes the processes and implications of buyers and 
sellers seeking sati^facti\)n in markets. The analysis is of buyer and seller strucr 
ture and the priyatefand social aspects and implications of buyer and seller be|idvior« 


Title 


MA|aCETINGr THE FIRM'S VIBWPOINT 


Author S.- F. Otteson. W. G. Panschar and J. M» Patterson Da.t-e Pub. 1964 

^uiy^i 9 he r - Ma(frlllan. y>ew York. NY ''^ ^-^x^ / 

, Length 718 pages 



Teaohier br Student fditerial Student 


^Jiyade) Level '^lleelate 


1. 


CoBt 

I ^ 

Suggeeted' Time of Uae 1 8«|i» 


OBJECTIVES. 


SUMMARY DESCRlf>TION : Presents a Middle ground which is analytic i^n natui*, with- 
out prematurely involving the beginning student in the superficial solutlonjjy buai- 
nessmen's problems. This should occur before he-has developed either a su^betantlre 
knowledge of the field or certain basic analytic skills. ^ 


AVAILABLE , INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title 


MARKETING HJWDBDOK 


Author 


Lie 


Albert Wesley Frey 


^Date Pub. I965 


Publvwher R0Tial4^Press» New York» NY 


Teacher or StudeXt Material Both 


Cost 


Length 1^000 pages 


* 


Grade Leva I Secondary/Collegiate /Adult Suggeeted Time of Uae_ 

OBJECTIVES: ■ , 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Desi^rned to provide a useful guide ^otl every person 
cemed with the problems of selling and marketing goods aifejl .services* I^^overa 
not only the various aspects of raarketing^ in domestic andjtforeign markets, but alsja^ 

^the relation of l^ose to questions of manageipent re'^^nsibility and compan;^ organisation* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL' AND -TESTS : 


ERIC 
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Titl0 


MARKETING INF^DF^ATION GUIDE 


Author 


U« S. Department of Commerce 


Pub tinker U# ^S., Govamment Prlntyng Office, Wash^ngtoriy DC 20402'^ 


PdtB 'Pub. Monthly 


Teadb^r or Student Material 


Both 


Approximately. 
Coat $ #13 l^ength 2? pages. 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee 
OBJECTIVES: ^ » . . ' * . ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: *An ann6tated bibliography of current governmental and non- 
govermiental ^materials. It is designed to serve the domestic and foreign ma*^ket'j.ng 
informational needs of those engaged in or concerned with the sale or purchase of 
industrial or consumer pi*oducts and business o*r personal services* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR ' MATERIAL AND :TESTS :\ 


Title _ 
V 

Author 


MARKETING - AN INTEGRATED, ANALYTICAL APPROACH ^ 


Roy T* Shaw and Weldon"^> Taylor 


Date Pub, 1969 


Pikblisher South-tfestorn Publishing Go», 5101 Madison Road » Cincinnati^ OH 4522? 

f 

Teioher or Student Material ' Student' Coat $11»QQ Length 834 pagnes 
/ Grade Lev^el Gollegj.ate Suggested Time of - Uee 1 sem» 


OBJECTIVES : . To encourarib the student to adopt analytical patterns oY thinking 
regarding iiarketing problems • 


SVMMARylimSCRIPTION : The subject mattef is this book builds a conceptual view 
of markelilvg as a process that is completely integrated wi£h all busi iess activitiecf* 
Marketing is pictured as a separate, study /tut not as a function apart troa the total 


business f irm» 


* AVAILABLE INSTRUCT-: h MAVKR^L AN^D'TES.TS: 'nstructorVs Kanual and Tests 
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ERIC 


Ti t U . MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Autho r^ Joe Kent Kerby V ' Date Pub. 1970 

Publisher South-Western Publishing Co* » 5101 Madison Road ^ Cincinnati » OH 4522? 
Teaohsr Student Material Student Cost Length_ 


Grade Lev^l Collegiate ^^^^^^''^'^ry^ ^ Suggested Time of Vee 

OBJECT-I^S: 



( • , 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The emphasis Is on development of analytical patterns of 
thinking on a managerial level. Acquaints the student with the type of problems 
he ^11.1 encpunter In modern--day marketing and gloves the student an understanding 
of the decision-making process and Its utilization* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual 


Ti t le ' MARKETING MANAGEMENT ^ \ ^_ 

Author D» Maynard Phelps and J« Howard Vesting \ . . Date Pub, 196ft) 

Puklieher Richard D. Irwlht Inc^t 1518 Rld^e Road ^ iHome wood/ IL 6043Q ^ 

Teacher or Student Matehrial S t.ud e at Goat \ Length 9^5 p^ges 

Grade Level . Colieglkt^ ' » Sj^gested Time of Uae 1 sen* 

0fiJE/:TIVE5: 


• , ■ : ^ ■ I . ■ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Presents a comprehensive discussion of the probleas en- 
countered by top jnarke ting ..executives (directors of marketlng,^^ce presidents, 
salea , managers ) In modern business concerns. Considers the policies and pfrocedures. 
that may be followed In their solution.' 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MA TEP.hl ■ AND TESTS: \. 

ERIC . ' -768- 


( 


Title 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT & ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


Author ^ Harper W> Boyd and sWwart Brltt 


Pufc lis her Grepcft/McGraw-HllI- Book Company » Hlghtstovn»- NJ 08520 


Date Pufc/ 1968 


Teacher or Student Material 

Grade Level Gollep:late 

OBJECTIVES: 


Student 


Coet 


Length 75^ pageS/ 


Suggested Time of Uee 


/ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Describes the many marketing activities of the ^business 
, firm so that the student can gain an understandlhg of marketing management and 
Sidmlni strati ve action. ' / - ■ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


Title 


MARKETING' MANAGEMENT CASEBOOK 


Author 


Harper W. Boyd and flobert T« Davis 


_Date Pub: 1971, 


^ublieber Ridhard p> Irwin, In6>^ 1818 Ridge Road > Homewood» IL 60^0 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher V Coat Length 736 pages 

Grande Lev0-l_ Gollep;iate . Suggested Time of Uee -1 sem» 


OBJECTIVES, 


'^UMkAJff PESCRlPTION : A selection of cases designed to cover a variety of mar- 
keting areas. ^ ' ' . ' " • ' , 


ERLC 


AVAILABLE iN'STRUCT.uR MATERIAL 'AND TESTS 
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Pukl i*h0 r MacM^l^n'Co.j New York, fef ^ 


Tdhoh^r o*» Student Material Stadent - Coet^ Length ,358.pag»8 


Qrad0 L0V.0I Collegiate " • Suggested- Time of Uee 1 sea. 


SUMMARY Ascription : Deals With t^e formulation and execution of narke'tin^ 
strategy. In .developing the 'cases » a na-jor enphasis has been placed on giving th« 
a^ 'sense of reality^ the cases are long rather than short because j!«ality is dense 
and aabiguousi short cases miss these central cha£B.cteristlcs« ^ 


AVAILABLE LNSTFUCTOF MATERIAL AND TE^TS : Ofeacher's Manual 


Ti t le ' MARKETING AND MANAGEffflNT SCIENCE i A SYNERGISM 


-8 

Author William A> Clark and j>onald E» Sexton . . Date Pub.- 1970 

Publisher Richard D, Irwln> Inct> 1818 Ridge .Road; Homeifood. XL 60^10 

Teacher or Student J4aterial Student Coat Length 451 pages 

Grade >Level • Collegiate Suggeated Time of Uae 1 aem» 

OBJECTIVES: ~ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This book Is structured along prpblem lines rather than 
under technique headings. It assumes minimal previous exposure to computers and 
mathematics^ The focus Is on the application of (^omputers and mathematics to 
meifketlng problems. X ^ 

" ' . \ - ■ ' - ' ^ ^ 

AVAILABLE ^NSTRUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti t U ' mRKETiNG Vv* ^!jlNAca^[^^ ' ^ : YTN- ' / 

kuth or \ Robert' y^ jajgiley. :\ \^/'-.^f'y ''^^''''\ [ - "P cttQ JPulb , ,11972 


t ^ Intex-LEducatior^i PubW/isheiriB ^ * 

' ' Vuhlil^hBt 257 Pa^^^ Ve ^^tvSo^tK^lyew Vorks -NY ^fOOlO ' - ^' 

T0aoh0r or Student h ui-.-rial Student ' ^ ' > doe t . $11^' 95 Length 716/pageg 

Grddg Lev0l Colle dilate ^' ^ Sugyeeted Tit^e . of'^Uee ^ ^ j saM» ' • , 


r SUMMARY DESCRIPT'IO^ ^b^.Vls a basic book iff mafi^tlKg directed- to mv socially- 
,^ concerned genera tl^n; I t, ol/^ei^ the studeiit aL^^lho^rou^ lindefstandlng of the eovl*^ ^ 
ranaental Jk>rceE c^rd the inr37A;i8ciplinaiy aspects of aarketlng* ^ A balanced vlen of 
marketing and Its roj' i:i^:,^>cloty is provided throughout; and k dlscucelpn of ethical 
and.'soeiaiijy-responsj uie coi\-l..ct isl include^. \. ' ^ ' * 


AVAILABLE INSTBT!r: : y i;^! A^^' ^ TESTS: Instructor's ' Manual 


Ti tie MARKhTI N. F' / AJ^ LNl^ VlSyPOINT^ - GOW IE NJARY AND READINGS . 

Aut'Kdr " S> G«.yalter ^y M . ly^ Sveet and M> Snider " Date Pub. / 1^^970 . > * 

Publighcr - South^-W " - Panl ishirig Cb>t 51 Ol{ Madison Road». Cincinnati^ OH 4521^7 

Teacher or Siuden. - / ; 5 ; Student at $5*-90 Len<i^th paeya - ^ : 

GrJde Lev^l , C c^j .le- ' * e ^ SuggeBted Time of l^Q^i^ 

OBJECTIVES : To pr: t : n ader with a framework for inte.gratlng ;the mkpy ' . 

dlrerpe elements K^^icr,, r^r. n :^:r;i.ll\illy corabined^ ahd impleme-ntedi lead to Bucceseful 
marketing manage m^r^^t* \ ' . '* ^ *\ ^ * . 

SUMMARY DESCRIPT : : Korty-orie articles' on the following topicsi The Marketiiig, 
Environmentr Assess ir.^:> i ^lnni^i^■t and Orga-nizing Marketrin^. Goals and Strate^j 
Developing and Implenient i n^^ lacticAl Programs| ^d Measi^rj^bent and'Contit>l. 

\ - • - . ■■ ■ . 


AVAILABLE /NSTPC ' . ^' ' r : A 1. (ASl 'TRESIS 5. 

ERIC 


Tit I » • •• MARKETING A NEW PRQPyfaT 


Author ' .Eliezel Qrbach. leal Aval and Jav J^'hlel Zlf . ' Dat'e PuB.. 1971 

Publisher Macmlllan Co., New York> NY> . - . > 

Tsjaoher fir^^'^ud'ent Material Student^ Coet ■ Length ' 96 pages 

Grad$ Level . ^ Secondary Suggeeied ^Time of Uee * 

OBJECTIVES: ;^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Deals with the infonnatioh anaLly&is, strategy planning, 
and iactical decision making of four firms enterl^ng the mstrket with a new class of' . 
frequently jpurchased cdnsuln^r products. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCT&R MATERIAL - TESTS: 


Ti 1 1 9 MARKETING PRINCIPLES . . ■ . ^ 

« ~ ■ m 

Author Scheulng Date Pub. 1972' , 

Publieher Gregg/McGraw-Hill Book Comparty, Hi^tstowni NJ 08520 ' " 

• „ $80.00 per volume or 113 transparencies 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher • Coe t $295«00 Len^ t ^ 4 volumes^ 

» ^ per set ' L ' , 

Gnjde Level Secondary/Golle^ia te/;\dult Suggested Time of Uee . : . ^ 

* <f . ' 

OBJECTIVES: * ' ^ . ^ 


Nummary .description :^ Provides an oversew af the range, dfepth, and meaning of 
marketing ifi.nf^dem business. The titles the k vqlumes arei Vol. I - Funda- 
mentals of Marketing; Vol. ^11 - Channels of Distribution; Vol. Ill - the Py^oduct; 
,^^and Vol.'lV^- Pricingo . ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher guide notes and a FlipaV 
O Viewer Stage is included with the complete set; . 

ERIC -372- ; ; 


L 


Ti tU , Marketing - PRINCIPLES AND METHODS . . . - p 


/wtftor V Pelbert 'J. jXincan and Charles "f^ PhllllT® / Date Pub;. . l9iS$>' 
Pub'liaher Richard D« Irwin. lric».- 1818 Ridge Road. HomewoodV iL' - 60430 
70aa/i«r or Student Ha Tier ial S tude rtt Coat Lewgt^ ' 925 paigefe ^ ^ 

Grade Level Golle^ate t . • Suggested Time olfi; Uee . 1 eo>,»' .' . " ' 

OBJECTIVES: """^ ' , ^ ' ^ - < 


.1 . • 


SUMH^RTf DESCnuPTlON : .Provides not only a description t analysis, and -^BTaluation 
of our present marketing system^* tut \l*o ^.n explinAtion "of Ihe^ changing environ- 
ment of narketlng knd the responses of marketing institutions .~to these chains. ' 


.6V 


r • ■ ■ . 

AVAILA-BLE INSTBUCTOR MATE'til^L AND TESTS: 
" , ' ' • / . . 

fit la / -MARKETINj:^ PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES ; 

Author Kay B» Brown, J» Stoner.and G» Henry Ritjjiert D ate Pub. 1970 

• Publisher .'Gregg/McGra»-Hill Book Comparyy^- Hi^htstbwnt NJ '08520 - 

*yea<5her or Student Material . Sj:udent Coet $3»06 Length 152 ipages 
Grade Xeve^V Secondary^ Suggested Ti*me of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUHMAR7 ' DESCRlPJION : A text-workbook .that provides & source of projects and 
activities from which a student' can select those learning experiences that are 
• acpprojSiPlate for his career development. .. • " 


• AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOK- MATEB I AL A.Vf TESTS Teacher*6 Manual and Key ($1.60), 
O >roject:Tralning Record^ ($1.17)" ^ „ . 

ERIC I . , -37> 


.fAMthor^ ' Jlminv G. Koeninger V . '.Date-PUb. 1972 

\ . '• ■ — U, Materials. Lad • '. ' ■ ~ , / 

'■ P«btt«ii< r' 1865 Ijgll. Avenue r 115 Townsherid Hall, Coltiml^^^^ 

^#aafc#r d^r Student Material ' Teacher Cc^et ^$3#^00 'Length 71 pages 


Gradg^ Level } Secondary; _,Suggeeted Time of 'Ua^e 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Presents a steit^stej/analysls of the methods u^ed in 
maricet re'&earch to produce a marloBtlng sxBBJ^ for entry In National DEGA competition* 
Includes a te^filng outiipfe and 31 transparency masters qf pages froi,;an awai?!-^ . 
winning manual* . ' 

AVAILABLE INSTRIIPTOR MA-TEBIAL MdNc^TS: [ * 


fitl< ' MA RKETING RESEARCH/- INFORMATI ON- SYSTEMS AND DECISION MAKING 

_ . , . r-. : • 

Author y . Bertram Schoner and Kenneth PrU ill Date Pub. 1969 


Publieher John Wiley & Softs> New York, 


NY 


feaoher or' Student Material Studen:b Coet Length 338 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem» 

<^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

OMECTIVES: . . . ' . • ^' 

■ : ^ -, ■ . 

SUMMARJ DESCRIPTION : Deals with obtaining Information for both recurring and 
nonrecurrlnj; marketing problems. , 


■AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL .AND TESTS,. 

ERIC ' 


HtU ■ MARKETING RESEARCH AND INFORMATIOM SYSTEMSi TEXT AMD CASESX 
Author ReXrV*; BroKrii Robert D> Buzz^ll and Donald F. Cox Date Pkfe>t _J569__ .^_^ 

Pi4fetiW>tiar ^ ..Gregg/McGratw^-ftlll Book Company ». Hlghtstown» NJ 08520 
Tegoher pr.'Student'' Mnta:^ial Student Coat - Length 788 paggs 

Grade, Level V Collegiate/Adult , Suggested Time of Uee 1. 3eM» 


* . OB/eCTIVB^S : Tq proviae^^i basis for. learning about the prpblems inyolved In the 
Mfie of marlceting inf orma^tioHt and about some of the concepts and mecthods that can* ^ 
be used Ip resolving these problems. ' ^ 


SVMMART DESCRIPTION:. Deals withs^the ^ use of, marketing information in business 
management* It is intanded to aid marketing mat^agors and students preparing for 
managerial careprs in developing their skills for using information ejTfectj^ly* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ji t le MARKETING' '.RESEARCH - lp.RINGIPI£S 'AND READINGS 


Author * Parker M# Holmes Date Pub. 1966 

Publieher South-Vestem Publishing Co* t 5101 Madison Roadj Cincinnati^ OH 45227 

Teaahdr or 'Student Naleria V Student Coat $9*45^ Length 662 pages 

Grade Level - > Collegiate Suggeated Time, of ^Uae ' 

OBJECTIVES : To give the student a broad perspective of marketing research by 
^providing challenging material for intensive study, evaluation, and discu^ssioh. 


. 7. . . /. ..- , . 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : All major ^areas of marketing research are presented with 
an attempt to maintain balance in accordance with the * importance of each .area, in 
|ti3 practical application to the marketing problems of the business enterprise. 
Fundamental principles of marketi^ng research are presented in condensed form at the 
. beginning of each chapter. These principles are immediately followed by extensive 
readings on research meiihods, techniques, "and ^applications, ^s presented by leading 
authorities and companies throughout the Uniteji States. * . 

( _ . . ' • • - 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATE-RIAL AND TESTS: 

- ' .-375- . • 

ERIC , ' , ■ ^ 


Titl»- THE MARKETIKG RESEABQH PROCESS 


Aut hor . Keith Cbx and Ben Enls ' . ' ' ' ■ • D a te^ Pub. ,1972- 

' Goodyear Publishing Co* » Inc. 
Pub li» he r 1 511 VI ^ Sunset-BtiulevaaxL, Pacific Palisades. CA • ' ' . 

Teaoher or Student Material Studeat Coat $13#95 Length 5^ pagy^ 

Grade Level Collegiate > Suggeeted'Time of Vee^^ 


OBJECTIVES: To^teJcH the student to ••use**^ market research Information rather 
than "hoW^ to do maricet research work* ' 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION: The text employs an in^,ormaUon/de<fision nodal to prwent 
the marketing research process In a managerial perspective • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATE.RIAL AND TS'STS: Instructor's Manual, .and a Set of 
. Readings ($5«95) ' • * • . ' . ' 


Title MARKETING- .REgEAfiGtf - TEXT AND CASES . 

Author Harper ¥f ,Boyd and Ralph West Fall Date Pub. 1972 

Pub lie he r Richard D» Irwin, Inc»,'i6i8 Ridge Road, Hoaewood, XL 60430 

Teaoher or Student Materia I Student Coat $12^95 Length 82&pagQ8 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 1 se«# 

OBJECTIVES: " 


SUMMARY DES'CRIPTION: This book Ts divided J^nto three parts* Part I, introduces 
«the student to marketing research* Part II traces a research project fzpn its 
inception to the final repoiH: on the results*^ Part III is devoted to a discussion 
of the application of marketing research in four specific areasi motivationi 
adveirtlsingf proctuct, and' sales control* ' ' V 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher^s llanual 


Q -376- 

ERIC 


Ti tta \ / -.••MAflKETlNG. SALES. PROMOTION* AND- ADVERTISING 


'Tltrt^or T^ Nsiah ana: tMaiOcg Date Pub. 1965 

Pub iiah«r /'South-Western Publlshlrig Qo',, ^iW Madison Road. Cincinnati, OH* 45227 
T0a6h«r or cStudenil Material Student Soai |7«12 Length , 613 pagaa 
Grade L€iveX Secondary Buggeated Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: .(i) To acquaint the reader, vlth a basic undox^t&nding 6f aaxicetiiigf 
eales^ prdBotloriy and adveirtlsing* (2) To relate marketing to the total. eooneiqr* 
« (3) to /faaillarlze the reader vlth marketing principles and to provide soae practice 
in applying theseVprlnciples* (4) To proaote the ability to distinguish bf tween 
mediocrity *a!ivl excellence in markei^lngy sales promotlbn» and advertising* 
• " . ▼ • * 

• SUMMAPT ' DESCRJPTION : Develops-aji understanding of accepted* tools, plana,, a»l 
procedures in narketlng, sales promotion, and adrertislng In addition to proaoting 
qreatlve thinking and tread th hf .perspect'ive* ^ ' 


AVAILABLE JNSTRUCTOR hIATERIAL AND, TESTS:, Workbook ($2.36)., Testa-and 
Exaainatlon ($ .36)/ ' . * / 

4 ' ! 


Title MARKETING AND SOCIAL ISSUES 


Author ' Stephen Hi Gamble and John R. Wish Da^te\Pub. t971 

, • — — — — — — 

PMbliBher John Wiley <t Sons» New York» WY 


Teacher 'pr Sttident Material Student Coat Length 362N^fieB 


Grade Level - Collegiate . ^_ Suggested Time of Uee^ 

" ' - ' ♦ , •> 

OBJECTIVES: . ' . 

i . « 

i ' ' ' . ; ' ■ ^ 


SUMMAFT DEsdRIPTIOfi : Headings that view the most Important influences on the 
marketing system in the United States and describe th& prol^l6ms» solutionsy and 
future direction ^of mairketlng.^ ' ^ * 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
O • • ' , . ' -077- , 

ERIC ; , 


I 


?i * X r. MARKETING AND SOCIETY t ('a CONCEPTUAL INTROEUGTIQN 


-Author 'Roiiald H. GlBt ' ■ ' ^ D ate Pub. 1971 

Pub ti§h0 r Holtt Rlnehart & Winston, New York, NY" ^ • ; ' ' 

J0aoh0r 01^ Student Material Student Co8,t Length ^ 556 pws 

Crad* L#i>gl Collegi:^ Suggested Time 1 mmm 

\ * • * / 

OBJECTIVES: ' ' . . 


SUMMARJ , DESCRIPTION : This. book emphasizes a societal approach to aariralinc^ la 
this agOf when concerned people axe searching for meanlngfal vai^es to guide ^titielx 
^ lifestyle, it Is jBSjDSt appropriate for students to be introduced to the subject^of 
aarketing in terns of the social and public policy questions raised by the Barketii^ 
system. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MTERIAL AND TESTS, 


Ti t le ' Mi^KETIlfGi THEORY AND APPLICATION 


Author Gerald 1. Eyrich and Walter Bo Wjentz Date Pub. ^, 1970 

Pub lieher HaTcourtt Brace & World, Inc#^ 750 Third Avenue » New Y6rk> NY 10017 

Teaoher or Student Maierial Student Coet Length * ^ 

Grade Level Collej^late ' Suggested Tine of Ua'e 1 sem» . ■ 

' OBJ EC f IVES: , ^ ' 


' SUMMAlRT DESCRIPTION :. Presents the beginning student with the solid theoretical 
underpinning necessary 'for. conceptualizing resource-allocation problems, and re- 
lating the subject of narketing to coursers in economics and quantitativci sethodka* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


ERLC 


Titlm • aymilC AHD TRAIE ASSOCUTIONS-ltelATED TQ DISTRIBUTIVE EPiCAtlOlt^, 

* • . ' ■* • . . ■ " 

Jat^toy arA . — ^- — :- -g otg— Piri> m:969~ 

D. E. Materifils Lab T 

fytbXimh M T Keil ity^nue, T^wshend Hall, ColOMbus^ OH »3210 

1 ' ~ = \ 9 ~ 

)'«a0A«i' oi* Stu4«*c 'Mg^erial Both Coat -iMe^gth 50 I»epa 

<rrad« L# »• Z a a cp a d«u ^/Golleglate/Adult . Suggested Time of. 11 a e ' . 

OBJECTIVES: ' . 


SUMMARI DBSC71IPTI0N: A llstlag of national organlsaUbns related to dlstrlbuUTa 
occupations in the areas of saaitfiacti^tng, txansportatlon« connuiicatloiis« wholesale 
and retail txads, finance, iisurance, zeal estate, and setvices* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOii flATSRIAL AND TESTS: 

Tit 1 0 MARKETS AND MARKETING - AN ORIBHTATION ^. - 

Author Lee E. Pregton 1__ , .__pate Fub. 1970 

FubliBh^r Scott^ Eoresman and Co>^ 1900 Ea3t Lake Street^ Glegylew^ 11^60025 

T0(iah0r or Student Material Student Coat Length 248 pages 

Gr^d^ Lev^l ' Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Use 1 ae^o 

OBJECTIVES: ^ : ' ' . ' 


SUMMAR1 DESCRIPTION : Provide^ a basis for understanding the character and role 
of marketing activity in the economy and in the firm* It offers an orientation an^ 
is not a coaprehensive tlescription or a iiamdbook of current naricetlng practices* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATER J AL AND TESTS: 

JC 


Ti t U MEASURING MARKETS . ' . .. ■ ) 


PutttwHsr Urn S. Goverrtnent Printing Office> Wa3hlnyton» DC Z(ML 

T0doh0r or Student Maimer ^al Both - ^ Coal $ •50 - Lehcjth 94pae8s V 

Grade Leve I Secondayy/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Ua0 
OBJECTIVES: ' • . * . 


SUMMART DESCRIPTIOtf : Describes Some of the more Important Federal and State 
^vemment -statistics useful in market measurement, ^acnd /gives exampies of typloal 
niarketing problems and their solutions* V 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR' MATERIAL AND TESTS^ 


DERN MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Author Edited by Ro Z. Lawrence and M« J> Thomas Date Pub. 1971 

.Publisher Penguin Books, Inc»f ,7110 ^Ambags^idor Road, Baltimoret MP 2120? - 
Tea'dh^r or Student Materia I ^ Student ' Coat $3«95 Length 413 payees 

Grade Level Collegla/t^, ' : Suggeated iXime of Uae ^_ 

'OBJECTIVESi' ^ . , • . . • 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Twenty-ona articles on modem marketing mana^sameht. The 
opening section looks at the matrketing concept in ijs various dimensions* Part Two 
deals with information as an input to the marketing system* Product mix and con- 
siderations affecting plans to e^xtend, develop, or/ cut back the product launch axe 
discussed in Part Three • Thft final Part examines management of. the outward flow 
from the company to its environment- and particularly to its customers*. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AN'D-^TESTS: 


ERIC 


Title > 


MOIgRN MABKETIMG STRATEGY 


-rAuttfvr - — — ^Bdit0d~to-Edyaiti~t;¥^Bii»lra^ J ohn i> • Ohapnan ^ D aie Pub. 

The New Aserlcan Library^ Inc# « 
PubltBher Educational Dlvlslbnt 1301 Avenue of the A»erlcast^ New Yorkf^ HY 10019 


Xeaoher 'Or S^tudent Material^ 

Grade Levjl_ Collegiate 

OBJECTIVES: 


Student Ccyet $1^25 Length 360 pages 


Suggested Time of Uae 


SUMMARI DBSCRJ^PTION't Explains how nanagenent can meet the Inczeasing challenge 
of today's rapidly- changing market* Covers such subjects- as brand loyalty^ pricing 
policy 9 narket reseearph^ quality control » and advertising* Case hlstorlest eza»- 
pies 9 charts 9 aild diagrams are Included* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


MODERN MARKETING THOUGHT 


Author, 


Gerald Albaum and J* Howard Westing 


Publieher Macmlllan Co., New York» NY 


Date Pub. 1969 


Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coet Length ^ 533 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Uee 1 sea* 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRj^TI-ON: This book reflect* the concept that marketing nanagera are 
continually involved\in adapting their firms to the economic, social, and political 
envlronaent within which -they operate. * ■ ■ ^ " -\ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOfi^ MATERIAL AND TESTS :.\ 


ERIC 
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fttZtf 


-feB USE tW- MARKRT-T-MP., - 


Author - Lloyd M. DeBoer 


^ . • " Small businesa AdjninistratioYi 

Publisher U. S. r.ov«rm.e^k>J«rfiftnf Office. WasM nyt.nn'. DH 20^02 


Date Pub-. 1964 


T0aoh0r or Student. Material^ 
(*i»a<i« L^ugZ " . ■ Adult • . 
(yBJBCT'tVBS: 
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^ agreed* Such lack of accompli chrnent might be 


ceiio felt that their peers were UfDually late 
for meetings) v;hich v;as viev;ed as harmful by the- 
students and by poor attendance at the meetings (4l per 
cent of the students felt that folks were alv/ay^j ab- 
sent from group meetings). A-nother possible expla- 
ation is that group meeting time is often spent 
in the resolution of personality ^clashes, power 
struggles and so forth which are seeii as valuable 
to the counr.elors but less valuable to the stu- 
dent s . 

Based on these fi2idings the follov/ing recom- 
mendations are offered, 

(1) That attendance and punctuality at 
group meetings be stressed by couii- 
selors a::d that penalties be assessed 
for each- unexcused absence and tardi- 
ness, iiuch penalities i.:ay be decided 

, upon by the coiuiselor but the estao- 
r lisiimcnt of a student court for thic 

purpose would appear to be highly ap- 
propriate. 

(2) Vhat an a.genda for' each group meeting 
be established and that this agenda be 
respected. Agenda setting r..ay be a 


attributed to late arrival at meetings (70 per 
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function of the counselor, but group 
procecseG would seem more appropriate • 
Perhaps the institution of a revolving 
chairmanship v/ould be valuable. Each 
group member v/ould contact the chairman • 
with agenda items he felt v/ere impor- 
tant. 

Attitude Tov/ards Contracts 

The contract learning approach was viev/.ed 
favorably as a learning tool by the majority 
of Model High students. Such satisfaction 
V7as due in large part to the ability to es- 
tablish one's ov/n schedule v;hich v:as seen as 
^ilreally important" by apx)roximatoly 90 per 
cent of the students. Further evidence for 
such a statement v;as given v/hen students were 
asked an open-ended question about the things 
they liked best about Model High. The response 
given most frequently v;as freedom in choosing 
their ovm classes. This self-determination 
might also be responsible for the large per- 
centage (81 per cent) v:ho felt that they learned 
more in i:odcl High tha>i the school they used 
to go to and for the lack of hardship due to 
traveliiig to v/ork on contracts. 
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VJhen asked v;hethcr they vfere gettins 
their money's worth v;ith the contracts, 51 
per cent felt they were, 30 per cent v;ere 
undecided, 11 per cent feit they v;ere not, 
and 7 per cent failed to respond. Such a 
V7ide raiif^e of feelings I'nicht be due to poor 
^relationships v;ith several organj.sations 
(i#e#, the University V/ithout VJalls) but 
might also be due to other factors • For 
example, data acquired from couiiselors in- ' 
dicate that total expenditures by student 
for contracts raiige approximately from a 
low of OlOOtOO to a high of v525.00* These 
f-argures v;ere certainly not in line v;ith 
01,000*00 per student v:hich v:as to be pro- 
vided for contracts • It is reconmended 
that reasons for such lev; expenditures be 
determined* 

Attitude Tov/ard Teachers 

Teachers v;ith whom students have con- 
^ tracts vrere viev;ed favorably by the re- 
spondents • Eighty-six per cent of the 
students felt that thor.e teachers v;ere more 
concerned that students do a good job than 
other teachers v;ith v;ho::; they liad associated • 
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Kot only vzere they moro concerned, but ap- 
Pcarently teachers v;ere v;ell qualified and 
vdllinc to CO out of their vzay to give 
extra help to those students vzho seemed to 
need it, VJhen asked if they were treated 
special because they v;ent to Model High, no 
students responded af f iriTiatively, These 
highly favorable attitudes tov^ard teachers 
might be due to the excellent vjork of several 
black scholars hired by the school. In fact, 
it vzould appear that the strong favorable 
reactions to these individuals might have 
outv;eighed the negative feelings about cer- 
.A^ain teachers v/hich v;ere revealed in discus- 
sions \7ith students and counselors • Since 
all dealings vzith schools have not been as 
favorable as those depicted here, it is reoom 
mended that a formal teacher or resource bank 
be created. This teacher baiik vjould serve 
as a clearinghouse of information about 
teachers and v/ould contain ratings by coun- 
selors and students v;ho had contact v/ith the 
teacher. To aid in the acquisition of this 
information, teachers evaluation forms should 
be c 0213 true ted aiid utilized. 
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f ♦ Attitude Tov;ards Pov/er and Authority 

\7hen aGkod if they should have more 
power in deciding v;hich courDeo to take 37 
per cent of the students felt that they 
should • This need for change might be due 
to the requirements which must be mot for 
graduation according to State Lav; or to in- 
flexibility on the part of counselors ♦ 
These, however, are only hypotheses and 
should be investigated further by the coun-^ 
selors. Approximately 70 per cent of the 
respondents felt that counselors and admin- 
istrators tried to make changes v/hich stu- 
^^lonbs folt were important* V/ith regard to 
competition, only 26 per cent of the students 
felt that competition among students at 
Model High v:as greater than at othor school s* 

g» Attitude Tov;ards Curriculum 

Several discussions v/ith the students 
and staff of Model High had. indicated a de- 
^ sire on the part of some students for more 
emphasis on extra-curricular activities* 
However, v/hon asked about such an expansion 
of the curriculum, student reactions:^ v:ere 
mixed with 37 por cent in favor, 19 per cent 
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opposed, and k4 per cent either undecided 
or not respondinf?^ Despite such a spread 
of opinion, it does appear to recomiiiend 
that consideration be given to including 
clubs, sports, dances and so forth at 
Model HiGht vSince such activities v^ould bo 

^ student oriented it is suggested that students 
be responsible for initiating such changes. 

Other data collected for this factor in- 
dicated that sufficient information v;as ob-' 
tained at Model High, presumably in the group 
meetings, about hov/ to get along with people* 
Also, it was fouiid that only 15 per cent of 

..-•ttie students think often about dropping out 
of school. 
General Attitudes 

The general attitudes of students tov;ard 
Model High viere assessed by one structured 
response and six open-ended questions. That 
Q highly favorable general attitude exists 
tov;ard the school was shou^ by the response 
of 89 per cent of the students v;ho indicc^ted 
that they v;ould advise friends and relatives 
to apply to ;;odcl iligh. V/hen asked v;hat they 
liked best about the school the most frequent 
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responGe given v;as freedom in choosing their 
ovm. clashes* Other responses v/ith a fre- 
quency greater than one included contracts 
which allov/ power in attaining goals and 
.making decisions, the coujiselors, and the 
responsibilities involvedt Tv;o students 
indicated they like everything about the 
school. Changes in the school most advo- 
cated by the students vjere largely physical 
and included expanded facilities and student 
body, better equipment, more office space, 
some people's attitudes, and a more positive 
direction. Students v/ere alQO asked if 
1-iodel High v;ould be better for them if they 
v/ere learning more skills. Responses indi- 
cated a mixed reaction on the part of stu- 
dents. Some students felt that such skills 
were not important at present, others felt 
that they should be learning more skills, 
^and still others felt that they could ac- 
quire such skills under the present structure 
if they so desired. A recommendation about 
skill training will be made at the end of 
this secti on. 

In comparison with other schools nearly 
all respondents (93 por cent) felt that Model 
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High v/as better. Responsoc given included: 
"Hodel High is more challenging"; "I am 
learning more than in public school^'; "beau- 
tiful and well put together"; and "I feel at 
home with my brothers" • Post high school 
plans expressed by students indicate the de- 
sire of a large number of the student body 
to go to College, 

Based on these findings the following 
recommendations are made: 

(1) That an expanded facility be obtained^ 
for Ilodel High. This facility should 
include classroom space, office fa- 
cilities for the administrative and 

^ teaching staff, and a lounge area for 

group meetings and for inform^al student 
gatherings. The success of the total 
Model High effort is dependent on the 
early acquisition of such a facility. 

(2) That specific skill training based on 
measured student interests and abilities 

< be incorporated into the iiodel High cur**- 

riculum. Such training should be advo- 
cated by the counselors and should 
constitute a major portion of curriculum 
of eaK)h student. 


♦ 'reacher/counGolor Attitudes 

A 38 Item questionnaire/rating scale v;as con- 
i;tructed by the evaluator to sample the attitudes of 
^eacher/counselors toward six program factors. Fac- 
tors included in the scale along vjith the structured 

response' and open-ended items related to each factor 

11 

were: Evaluation Practices 5i 15i 2?) ; Group 
Meetings (6, 7, 8, 9, 10, H, 12, 31); Contracts 
(13, 1^, 20, 29, 30); Power and Authority (16, 17); 
Curriculum (18, 19, 20, 21); said General (1, 2, 3, 22, 
23| 2^, 25| 26). A sample questionnaire indicating a 
summary of responses of the three counselors to the 
Gtructured itv';.nt: -is p-esented in Appendix H. Since many 
of tho items v;ere the same as those included in the 
Svudent Scale and since the responses of counselors 
are in line v;ith those given by students, an item by 
item" discussion of the results of this questionnaire 
will not be presented here. Rather, discrepancies 
betv;een and/or additions to the results of the student 
questionnaire v/ill be highlighted. 

V/ith regard to evaluation practices and group 
meetings, no significant departures v/cre found from 
the result and recor;imendations already made. It is 
interesting bo note, hovjever, that all three coun- 


The numbers in parentheses indicate items associated v;ith 
each factor. 
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solors felt they could get more done in group meetings. 
This sentiment v/as shared by 77 P^^^ cent of the 'stu- 
dents. Since so much importance is placed on group 
meetings (all coimselors felt that they vjere as im- 
portant as contracts) a change in procedures or 
functioning v/ould appear necessary* Previous recom- 
mendations have called for a "tightening up" v;ith 
regard to tardiness, absences, aaid agenda setting, 
but perhaps more is necessary. It is recommended 
therefore, that a careful analysis be made of all 
aspects of the functioning of these groups. In par- 
ticular, attention should be paid to goals or ob- 
jectives, v/hich 6.0 not appear to be crystal clear 
to all counselors, and to the manner in v;hich topics 
are presented to the groups (are they student or 
counselor concerns? )# 

Similar agreement between teachers and students 
were found for the contracts, power and authority, and 
curriculum factors, V/ith regard to the currj.culum, 
all counselors agreed that more emphasis should be 
placed on extra-curricular activities thereby strengthenin 
the previously made recommendation to expand such of- 
ferings* Also, since the major academic weakness of 
studcn.ts appear in the basic skill areas of reading 
• and math it is suggested that Model High continue its 
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emphasis in these areas. . 

V/hon asl'wcd about things most in need of change 
at Model High the most frequently ^iven response v;as 
a nev; facility. Also mentioned was a need for more 
administrative and financial autonomy. The rslation- 
Bhip of Model HiGh v/ith other components of the 
Massachusetts Experimental School System was seen as 
"improving" and "favoi-able" by all respondents. Coun- 
selors f;;enerally felt that the establishment of such 
a relationship talces time aiid that Kodel Hish v;as v;ell 
on the v;ay to establishing a solid communication base^. 
The communication and relationship with parents v;as 
described by the counselors as fairly good to excellent 
indicating some disagreement. All counselors are urged 
to contim^ to establish and nurture strong relation- 
ships v;ith parents. 
Parent Attitudes 

An eleven item questionnaire v/as used to sample 
the attitudes and feelings of parents toward the i;odel 
High School. This questionnaire, consisting of both 
rating scale and open-ended items, v/as mailed to the 
parents or guardians of all thirty-four participating 
students. Responses v;ere received from only eight 
parents, tv;enty-threo per cent of the total group. 
The reason (s) for this poor return is unlinovjn. It 
•can be hypothesized hov;ever, that: (1) experience has 
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[shovm thoGO parents that they chould not respond to 
materials received through the mails; (2) responding 
/O questionnaires is really bothersor.o and it doesn't 
do any coo6, anyv/ay; or (3) parents have little concern 
j'or or interest in v;hat is taking place at Model Kight 

1 /hat ever the reason (s) for the poor return, such a small 
sample v;ould preclude the possibility of drav;ins meain- 
ingful extrapolations. Hov/ever, such data can be used 
to suggest hypotheses to be investigated in future 
analyses. A sample questionnaire along vjith the per- 
centage of responses to each item is presented in 
Appendix I. 

Bt Communication Betvieen Home and School 

Approximately 50 per cent of the re- 
**"spondents said that they had visited the 
Model High School at least once during the 
1971-72 school year, A large majority of 
these parents, 8Q per cent, v;ere visited at 
their home once or tv;icc by a staff member 
of the school. The main reason for such visits 
vjas to describe satisfactory student progress* 

r 

Other reasons for such visits included famil- 
iarization v/ith philosophy and programs of 
the school a;id wit)i t]\c role that parents 
play in their child's education at Model High. 
Sixty- two per cent of those parents indicated 
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that they attended meetincc of the Model 
HiCh parents group while 80 per cent caid 
they v;cro informed about such mee tings. 
All respondents indicated that they regularly 
get information from the fschool about their 
child's progress. Based on these few re- 
sponses it would seem that the communication 
.between the parents and the school is very 
good. Hov;ever, as indicated previously, 
such results must be interpreted cautiously • 
Comparison Between Model High and Former School 

V/hen parents were asked to compare Model 
High with other schools their child had at- 
tended, 7^1- per cent of the respondents felt 
.'that their child was learning more at Model 
High than he or she had previously had learned 
at other, schools. liighty-eight per cent also 
felt that that graduation v/as more likely for 
their child because of the school. Moreover, 
all parents indicated that compared with 
other schools the teachers and counselors 
at Model High shovr more concern for t^ieir child. 
Parental Likes and Dislikes 

In response to ope>i-ended questions 
relating to parental likes and dislikes about 
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the program moot parents indicated pleacuro 
with the goals and pro^^resn of the school. 
Parents felt that they sieve not "talked 
dov;n to" and that they v;ere a part of their 
child's learning environment, and that people 
at the school really cared about their child 
and them. V/hen asked v;hat parts of the school 
they v;ould like to see changed parents indi- 
cated concern about evaluation procedures, 
the lack of Spanish speaking counselors, and, 
v/hat appeared to be too much freedom for 
younger students in choosing courses. Par- 
ents also felt that students should get more 
^iTipney per year, that the program should be 
expanded for adults as v/ell as students, and 
that parents should be informed more regularly 
about meetings and the activities at the school. 

By v/ay of summary, attitudes of parents 
v/ho respoadcd to the questionnaire seemed to 
be good in all areas. However, the small cample 
^ of respondents vrould not allow one to generalize 
these favorable results to all Kodel High parents. 

Student Self-Concept 

In the introduction to this chapter recommendation 

were made for the exp^insion of the testing efforts 
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at Model HiGh* Tl^is nGcdGcl 'reform v/as sugsosted, 
among other reasons, so that baseline data v/ould 
bo available for comparative analyses, particularly 
those of the pre-post variety. In this section 
of the report the results of tlie administration 
of . a self-concept measure v;ill be examined. Such 
data v/ere collected since a major objective of 
the school is the development of a favorable 
self-concept. Because measures of self-concept 
were not collected from students upon entry into 
Model High, no indication of the effect of the 
program on this attitude of students can be as- 
certained. However, such data C£in provide mean- 
ii^igful insight into the present student attitude 
tov;ards self and can be useful as pre-test data 
for suggested future analyses. 

The instrument selected to obtain the data 
v/as the Self -ISsteem. Inventory (Coopersmith, 1967). 
This scale consists of 50 items concerjied vjith 
the subjects self attitudes in four areas: peers, 
par,ents, school, and personal interests. The in- 
strument v;as selected due to the high reliability 
(test-retest reliability of .88) and validity, 
the ease of administration, and the successful 
utili}5ation in previous research. The instrument 
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WQo adniiniGtercd in a ii;roup^ scttins by teacher/ 
counselors, each teacher/counselor adniinioterinG 
the instrument to his or her K^^oup, Results 
were obtained from a* cample of 25 students. Some 
concern about the appropriateness of this in- 
strument for this group of students \ms raised 
by the counselors. Whether this concern by coun- 
selor's or similar concern of students may have 
Influenced these results is not knov/n, A copy 
of the Self -Esteem Inventory is presented in 
Appendix J, ' ' 

The results of the descriptive analyses of 

the Self-Esteem data are presented in Table VII. 

12 

Of the 50 items included in the scale , eight 

itomrJ^are allocated to each of the school, peers, 

and parents sub- scales and 26 items are included 

in the personal interest area, Coopersmith (1967, 

p. 10) reports that the total scores for fifth 

and sixth crade suburban boys and girls range 

from 20 to 50. The ran^e of 23 to k-S presented 

here compares favorably v;ith that reported, by 
r 

Coopersmith* The mcati for the total scale re- 
ported by Coopersmith for the same saimpie of 8? 


tal scale consists of 5S items, eight items -of v/hich 
tute a lie scale. 


TADLE VII 


RESULTS OP DESCRIPTIVE ANALXSES FOR 
SELF-ESTEEM INVENTORY BY SUB-SCALE 
AND TOTAL SCORE 


Sub- Scale 


School 


Mean Standard Maximum Minimum Range 
Deviation 


5.00 1.65 


8.00 


2.00 


6.00 


Peers 


6.^8 


1.63 


8.00 


2.00 


6.00 


Parents 


-<Qk 2.20 


8.00 


0.00 


8.00 


Personal 
Interest 


20.28 


^.^3 26.00 


10.00 16.00 


TOTAL 


36.00 


8.23 ii-9.00 


23.00 26.00 
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boys and i^irlz v/as 40.65 with a standard 

deviation of 12.2. As indicated in Table VII, 

for the 25 Model High students for v;hom Self- 

Esteem data v/cre available the total mean v/as 

found to be 36.00 vfith a standard deviation 

Of 8.23 • A comparison of the meaiis for the tv;o 

groups indicates a significant difference at 

the .05 level (t=2,23)« This reoult is inter- 

« 

preted to mean that the Self-Esteem of 8? sub- 
urban 5th and 6th graders is significantly 
higher than that of the Model High students* 
That the range of scores are comparable for the 
two groups v;hile the means are not can be at- 
trAbttted to differences in the two distributions 
of scores, For the group of suburban youngsters, 
a distribution sl:ev/ed in the direction of high 
self-esteem was found. This would mean that al- 
though there were low scores (or persons with 
low self-esteem ) these low scores were few, 

Howeveri for I'odel High students scores were 
I* 

spread more evenly throughout the distribution. 
Although interesting, these results does not in- 
dicate either success or failure for ilodel High, 
They do indicate, hov;evcr, that the self -concept 
of a significant number of nOdel High students 


is lo\i aiid should bo conc»iciGred in tho desiGn 
of future curriculum. 

In the diGCUGsion of the results of hio 
research Coopersmith (1967i P. 10) has noted 
that the means of self -attitudes expressed by 
his subjects for each of the subscales were 
not sicnificantly different from one another. 
The results of analyses of the Model High 
data do not agree with this assertion. As 
indicated in Table VIII, significant differ- 
onces at the #01 level v/ere found betv;een 
means for (a) school and peers and (b) for 
peers and parents • In both cases, the mean 
f or^eers v;as foiu)d to be significantly greater 
than the mean vdth vfhich it v;as compared. Of 
the three means involved in these comparisons, 
the mean for parents v/as found to be the lov/est, 
although it v;as not signif icEintly different from 
the mean for school. These areas of attitude 
tovjards self may be influenced by practices at 
liodel High throu,^^-h continued a:id/or expo^ided 
parental involvement in the learning process 
and through continued exposure to a curriculum 
which directly meets student needs. 
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TABLE VIII 


T-TEST coi:fahisoiis op self-esteem sub-scale MEAIIS 

FOR SCHOOL, PEERS, AlID PARENTS^^ 


Comparison t p 

School vs. Peers 3.13 <,01 


School vs. Parents .28 >.05 


Peers vs. Parents 2.93 <.01 


* Heans and standard deviation for each sub-scale are avail- 
able in Table VII. 
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^ By my of EJunnnary, tho ovaluator xxtqoo 

. ^ that the data procentcd here be utilized in 

<y future ovaluatioiiG of the Hodol High Program. 

^ Aloo, for purposco of individual counseling 

it iG felt that this data can be used of- 
13 

fectively* 
.5» Student VJork Values 

It is the opinion of the evaluator that 
too little emphasis has been place at llodel 
Hif^h on vocational counseling and direct vo- 
cational experience. To serve as a catalyst ' 
in these areas the Super V/orl: Values Inventory 
(1970) v;as administered. As v/ith the Self-Con- 
cept data, comparative analyses on a pre-post 
Jdcv^tls caniiot be made due to the unavailability 
of pre-tcst data, normative data is available, 
however, for such comparisons. 

The \7orlc Values Inventory (V/VI) v;as devel- 
oped by Donald Super to measure the importance 
v;hich a person attached to havin;;; some values 
present and expressable in his v/ork and daily 
iife. 

"V/ork is seen for many persons ... as 
a means of implementing- one^s self -concept 1 


See Appendix K for a table of results for each student tested. 
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For large numbers of others . . v;orlc 
is seen as q means to other endij" 
(Super, 1970, p. '0. Undorotandins 
the value structure of a student or 
client in educational and vocational 
counselinc, or of an applicant for a 
position in business or industry, is 
thus important as an aid to clarifying 
coals and to determining the psychological 
appropriateness of a given type of training 
or employment. lOiowing the values v;hich 
motivate an individual, and having in- 
formation concerning the values which are 
most readily realized in various occupa- 
tions and viork scttinj:s, the counselor, 
psychologist, or personnel director has 
an important basis for counseling or 
for decision making. (Super, 1970, p. ^) 
As Super points out, fev; people attach importance 
to a single value, or to all fifteen subscalo 
values in his invei:tory. ;lather, people have 
"value structures" v;hich are composed of a varying 
number of important and less important values. 
For cxar.iple, a person's most important values 
may be security tmd prestige, v;hile his least 
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Important vqIuo may bo cothotioo. All throe of 
thojjo valuer} from a porfjon'o primary value ctruc- 
ture oinco all thrco effect hie decioions and 
motivation more tlian any of the other values 
mcaourcd by the inventory. That io to cay, 
Q person's pritaary value structure is composed 
of jiis most and least important values. It is 
for this reason that the author susGostc that 
thf best information is obtained from his in- 
strument through tryinc to identify the pri- 
mary value structure of a person rather tiion 
trylns to use all fifteen subscales. further, 
from his \7ork with this instrument, Super has 
foundT that the value structures for hi^h school 
level younsstcrs remain fairly constant into and 
throuch adulthood, except for a decline in the 
value described by Super as altruism. 

Table IX presents the means and standard 
deviations for both i.odel lli^h students and a 
comparable normative sroup as \icll as t-test 
comparisons bctv/een these two SJ^oups for each 
of the fifteen subscales. Since differences 
between males cuid females are not ci.'piifioant 
for thirtjocn of the fifteen, cubscalcc and since 
the ma^lority of students for v;hom results -jero 
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TABLE IX 

. # 

^ MODEL HIGH STUDENTS COMPARED 
^ TO TEi\'TH GRADE nALE NORMS 

WORK VALUES IKVEN'TORY 


Sub-Scale Model High (N=17) Morm Group (N=859) 


^ 


c 
o 

V 

A 

S 

t 

P 

Creativity 

11.00 

2.99 

11. '^l 

2.39 

.55 

>.05 

Hanaf^ernent 

9.2'+ 

2.18 

8.79 

2.76 

.82 

>.05 

Achievement 

12.77 

2.19 

11. 0'^ 

2.'^9 

3.28 

< .01 

Surroiniding 

11.29 

2.65 

11.^9 

2.19 

.30 

> .05 

Supervisory 

11.77 

2.02 

12.. 29 

2.09 

l.Oi^ 

>.05 

Relations 







Way of Life 

12.59 
12.29 

2.00 

11.65 

2.28 

1.87 

:^.05 

Security 

3.18 

11 . 3'+ 

2.25 

1.20 

Associates 

9.2^ 

2.18 

9.7b 

2.30 

1.00 

->.05 

Esthetics 

9.12 

2.30 

12.87 

2.06 

6.53 
^^.23 

ii.Ol 

Presti.^e 

lO.i^l 

2.^3 

. 12.98 

2.23 

-C.Ol 

Indepeiidence 

a2<35 

2.66 

11.76 

Z.?A 

.89 

>.05 

Variety 

11.18 

2.'^8 

12.39 

2.17 

1.96 

>.05 

Economic Returns 

11. 9^+ 

3.12 

10. 9^+ 

2.11 

1.29 

^.05 

Altruism 

12.65 

2.66 

13.07 

1.95 


>.05 

Intellectual 

11.29 

2.37 

10.58 

2.51 

1.20 

>.05 

Simulation 
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available v;ere tenth graders, tenth grade jnalo 
norne v/ero used. Of the thirty-five students 
listed as enrolled in T.odel Ili^h, only seven- 
teen, or loss than 50 per cent of the enrollees, 
responded to the scale. This, of course, di- 
minished the pov;er of the results presented here 
and also raised son^e concern in the ©valuator. 
It v;ill be remembered that all instruments v/ere 
administered to students by the teacher/counselors 
at a time thought by them to be convenient aiid 
appropriate. V/hy, then, vjere so fev; students 
administered the instrument? Is it possible 
that coiuiselors can assemble only 50 per cent 
of the students v;ith over a v/eelc's notice? Cr 
is it simply that counselors feel that all 
standardised instruments are not appropriate 
for their special purposes and therefore "played 
down" the importance of the testing to students? 
Whichever interpretation is appropriate, sone 
unfavorable li»3;ht is shed on the project. 

( As indicated in Table IX, sicnificaiit dif- 
ferences v/ere foujnd for three of the fifteen 
subsoales of the WVI. The achievement mean for 
l-iOdel \\ir;h students v;as found to be siipiifioantly 
higlier than the meaji achievement score for the 
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normative groupt According to Super, this 
^ vjould indicate that ac a group Ilodel High 

<^ students have a hi^h dc;;jree for v;ork which 

Gives one a feeling of accompli slunent in do- 
ing a job in \7hich results v;ere visible, tan- 
gible, and probably not deferred. The mean 
scores for both Esthetics and Prestige \7ere 
fom'id to be si.r^nif icantly lov/er than those for 
the normative group. These results indicate 
that the average liodel High student is not coi.- 
cerncd v;ith v/ork v;hich gives one standing in 
the eyes of others and evokes respect or v/ith 
v/ork v;hich permits one to malce beautiful things 
and to contribute beauty to the v;orld. These 
reljults v/ould be in agreement v;ith the need for 
• v;ork in v;hich results v/ere tangible and immedi- 
ate. 

The value profile of the average Model High 
student vjould be one in v;hich high value is 
placed on Achievement, \jay of Life, Security, 
Independence, and Altruism. Concurrently little 
value is placed on management or Prestige. The 
average IiOdel High student,, then, values v/ork 


L'or a breakdovm of results by individual students ajid for 
a c).ef initio: :\ of the sub-scale names see A*o")endi:: i;. 
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vjhich he (or she) can do v;ell oiid as he sees that 
it should be done; work which allows him to live 
a good life (but not neccssrily as a result of 
work which is highly respected by others) with- 
out having to v;orry about the job being there in 
"hard times"; ajid which allovrs him to do good 
things for others but not in a management capacity. 
Similarily, profiles can be developed for each of 
the Model High students aiid can be used by the 
counselors for advising students about suitable 
future jobs or about appropriate training exper- 
iences • The evaluator strongly recommends, there- 
fore, that V/ork Value and similar data be obtained 
for all students and be used for guidance £iiid coun- 
seling. 
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Some Final l/orcLs on iiodcl Ilish 

On tliG basic of resulta obtainod from a variety of 
data sources, rcoommcndatioiiG for revisions in several as- 
pects of the Hodel High program have been made in preceding 
Boctions of this report* Hov/ever, for reasons beyond the 
control of the evaluator results and subsequent recor:i- 
rnendatibns in certain important areas have not been pre- 
sentod. In ^particular, achievement and attendance com- 
parisons both v/ith a control grdup and with the same Nodel 
High students prior to their entry into the program have 
not been made. At least tv/o reasons can be offered for 
this shortcoming: (1) the senoralised attitude of the 
iiodel High staff that all standardized measures are in- 
appropriate for their clientele; and (2) the total lack 
of organizatl'^i and procedures for data collection and 
ma-nac;ement . Uith rof^ard to the hypothesised first reason, 
referejice has been made on several occasions in this report 
to the need for an expansion of testinrj practices to pro- 
vide "hard" data to validate the results of the project. 
Such practices should certainly include 3tandardi2::ed in- 
struments, and it is ho:?ed that the results presented in 
this report will convince the staff of the value of v;eli- 
selected instruments. VJith re:;ard to tlie potential second 
reason, the total lacl: of records of attenda-:ice and tardi- 
ness o.t both :;;rov/- riiGGtin:;s and at raeetin^js a.rran^ed by 
contract not only precluded nieaiiinr^'ful rr.alyses by the 
evaluator, but also effects the successful v:or::inj; of the 
total project, 'l.'o alter t}iis current poor practice the fol 
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lovrins rocomendation ic offered: ' 

That tliG data collection and majiagoment procedures 
, in operation at Kodel Hi^h be revised so tViat at- 
tendance, tardiness, and deportment of students at 
both group rneetinn;s and contracts can be monitored. 
To insure the acquisition of such inforiaation a 
"clause should be added, to each contract specifying 
the a]Dpropriabe data to be supplied by the con- 
tractin;^ a:iency. Forms appropriate for the col- 
lection of these data should be constructed by 
the Model IiiG;h staff a?id completed by the contractinr 
agency at least bi-weekly G:.id preferably V7ee):ly, 
Further, consideration should be given to the in- 
clusion of teacher/counselors in this effort rather 
than'^placin^;^ the total responsibility on the staff 
secretary, -Jhen such data are collected, a cen« 
tral file of each student •s total activity in the 
project should be created. This file vjill enable 
teacher/counselors to viev; student pro:;ress and 
to sur;3;est student behavior changes much lAore 
easily than is novr "i^ossible. 

In an earlier section of this report (see student 
attitudes tov/ard contracts, p. 57) noise coiicorn about per 
p\?.pil contract expenditures i/aa e^cpresocd. I'urther, it 
vras recoj:i::iended that reasons for the lower tha:a antici2:>at 
e::penditures be deteririinod. 'I'his concern is repeated her 
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and it is further GUCgestGcl that tho financial aspects 
.of this educational investment be carefully analyr.ed 
by persoiDiel more qualified in this area thaii the 
e valuator. Such an investigation viould seem crucial 
if the question of the ^^^^^rali^ability of project pro 
ocdures is to be addressed nieaningfully. 
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CHAPTER III 
SUMHARY 


Throughout the evaluative report the attention of the 
reader has been directed to both the successes and failures 
of th3 Cormiiunity Development Approach to Vocational and 
Leadership Training. To some readers it might appear that 
too much emphasis has been placed on program shortcomings 
and too little attention has been given to program successes. 
If such dif f e^rential emphasis is apparent, it should not be 
enterpreted to mean that the program as a v/hole is not a 
success, for it is the opinion of the evaluator that the 
CDAVLT is in certain v/ays an effective means of meeting major 
needs of youth v;hp^ are "turned-off" fy "normal" academic 
environments. Rather, it is the intention of the evalu- 
ator to indicate that both major and minor revisions in the 
programs must be made if CDAVLT is to reach full potential 
and provide the model delivery system it is capable of pro- 
viding. To aid project staff in program revision recom«- 
mendations have been made in appropriate places throughout 
this report* I'n this concluding section these recommendations 
are summarized. Many of these recommendations have been dis- 
cussed v/ith the project staff and in some instances sug- 
gested modifications have been made already. Other sug- 
gestions remain to be implemented. 
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^ All recommendations made in this report are presented 


^ below. Since attention is given to general program revisions, 
as v;ell as to changes in the Curriculum Development and Kodel 
High School components of the program recommendations are 
grouped accordingly* 

GEMERAL PROGHAM REC0I;MEI]DATI01IS 

It is recommended that the following information be collected 

on a pre-post basis from the students served by the project: 

For all i;odel High students achievement data in the 
basic skill areas of reading and mathematics should 
be obtained* P'or office skills, physical sciences, 
biological sciences and so forth, achievement data 
should be collected from those students for v/hom these 
would be considered major areas of study* Such data 
need not be obtained by the use of already'' available 
commercially standardized instrumeiits* Hov;ever, if 
.teacher-made tests specifically designed for Model 
High studeat9-^v;ill not or caiitiot be constructed, 
standardised instruments should be used. 

For students involved in both the Kodel High axid in 
the Curriculum Development Project vocationavl interest 
data should be collected. Again, st£\ndardized in- 
struments should be utilized if meaningful scales or 
measurement procedures cannot be developed by the pro- 
ject persomiel. 

Since a major goal of the Curriculum Development Pro- 
ject is career information dissemination, students 
touched by this effort should be administered instru- 
' ments to deter:nirie their general laiov;ledge of entry 
requarements for families of careers, v^ages available 
v/ithin these career families, job projection figures 
and so forth. As before, either a standardized in- 
strument should be used for this purpose. 
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^ CUHRICULUIj DSVELOPMEliT RECOriMElIDATIOUS 

^ Based on the succcgs of the project to date it is recommended 


that serious consideration be given to discontinuing the Cur- 
rlculam Development Project at least as presently constituted* 
If, hov/ever, the project is to be continued the following re- 
commendations for future operation are offered: 

That specific behavioral objectives should be v/ritten 
for each aspect of the project. Such objectives should 
si^ecify in terms of behavior the intended products or 
changes expected from exposure to project activities 
and should serve as the cornerstone around v/hich method- 
ology is developed. 

Tliat specific methodology related to each objective should 
lilcev/ise be developed. This does not indicate that existing 
methodology, particularly the group sessions and related 
activities, are not appropriate. Kov/ever, it is meant 
that other avenues for imparting knov;ledge of occupations 
and careers should be utilised. Such methodology might 
include the use of materials, including fllm.s and books, 
that have been developed in otlier places for such pur- 
poses. This material might not spealc directly to the 
survival needjT^ of black people, but in the absence of 
materials similar to the Dlack Inventors Jacket aiid viith 
the skillful interveiition of project personnel such ma- 
terial should prove valuable. 

That meetings v;ith students in all schools be on a 
pre-planned v;eskly basis. Preferably students assigned 
to or cjioosing involvement in the project should con-- 
tinue such involvement for at least a semester, ilore- 
over, it is urged that those meetings be an one hour in 
length and occur three times during each v:eek. 

That greater eiwphasis be given to the introduction of 
career inf oiv.iation into the "regular" school day. At 
CG2D an integration of career information \/ith the social 
studies cur3.\\culu:n has begiui. If effective, such an ap- 
proach should be continaied. Also, cooperating teachers 
can be valuable for tl:e dissemination of information in 
their activities if information is shr.red v/ith them and 
methods are discurjsed for tiie inclusion of the information 
in the curriculum. Such discussion viould serve as the 
"backbone" of more fruitful planiiing sessions uith teachers. 


r I 

That a careful study bo made of utili?jation of staff to 
achieve project objoctivos. In this vievr, it is sug-- 
gected that tlie major responsibility for project inple- 
mentation at any site be assumed by one, member of the 
staljft i-'ref;ent practiccrj ur:;e the sharin:*^ of respon- 
sibility. It is felt that if the staff request' for 
increased personnel stems from the desire of the staff 
to add e::pertise vrhich is nov; lacking such expertise 
should be acquired in the person of a highly qualified 
part-tiJae consultant* 

! 

.That field trips should be directly related to and in- 
tegi|ated v/ith the activities of the small groups. 

That a continued relationship • the team v;ith CCllD can 
be advocated only if the rece. established equilib- 
rium can be maintained, liorec the maximum success 
of the team at CGSD will >iot bo realised until iiicreased 
structure in the area of course planning is introduced 
as the school. The Curriculum Development team must meet 
vjith students on a regular basis, and such regularity v/ill 
result only from a pre-determined course plan developed 
by students alone or by students and teachers together. 
Such a plan should be formulated v/eekly (i.e., a student's 
schedule should be made out one week in adv£ince) and bi- 
v/eekly if possible. 

That future efforts in v;hich an ungraded approach is 
utilized the^tetim should actively seek to involve all 
members in group activities by desensitising group members 
to differences due to grade. If such an approach is not 
feasible or ineffective, graded mini-groups might prove 
more effective. 


KODEL HIG}I SCHOOL RECOMIIENDATIOIIS 


That site visitations be mad.e for each contract in which 
the student is engaged. Such visitations should occur 
at least once but preferably tv/ice during the contract 
period, "./here problems in the attaini:ient of coiitract 
oals have arisen such visitations can easily be used 
for converences involving students, couaiselors, aiid 
teachers. 

That the requirement of three evaluations during each con- 
tract period be rigidily adhered, to a:id that modifications 
in contracts be made to allov; for more meaningful evalu- 
ations. Such contract alterations should employ a be- 
havioral objective approach in v/hich the terminal be- 
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havlors for each contract should be clearly explicated* 

Evaluation forms based on the conbracts and utilizinj; 
the behavioral objective framevjork should also be con- 
structed. Such forms at least should indicate the suc- 
cess of the student in attaining the objectives, a 
criterion referenced evaluation approach, and whether 
such performance is vievred by the teacher as indicative 
of successful completion, of the course (i.e., is the 
studeiit ready to advance to a higher level course), 
•For purposes of coraparison, such forms should also be 
utilized by the student as a self evaluation instrument. 

That attendance and pujictuality at group meetings be 
stressed by counselors and that penalties be assessed 
for each unexcuscd absence and tardiness. Such pen- 
alties may be decided upon by the counselor but the 
establishment of a student court for this purpose vjould 
appear to be highly appropriate. 

That an agenda for each group meeting 'be established and 
that this agenda be respected. Agenda setting may be a 
function of the counselor, but group processes v/ould seem 
more appropriate. Perhaps the institution of a revolving 
chairmanship v/ould be valuable. Each group member viould 
contact the chairman v/ith agenda items he felt v/ere im- 
portaiit. ^ 

Data acquired from counselors indicate that total ex- 
penditureo by student for contracts range approximately 
from a lov; of .;100.00 to a high of ..525. 00.^ "These figures 
v/ere certainly not in line v/ith ;..;1,600.00 per student v/hich 
was to be provided for contracts. It is recommended that 
reasons for such lov7 expenditures be determined. 

That consideration be given to including clubs, sports, 
de:iioes a.ii.d so forth at "..odel High. Since such activities 
v;ould be student oriented it is suggested that students 
be responsible for initiatirig such changes. 

•"Jhat an e:::;anded facility be obtained for ;.odel High. 
This facility siiould include classroom space, office 
facilities for the administrative and teachiiig staff, 
and a lounge area for group meetings and for infori^al 
student gatherings. Ihc success of the total ;;odel iiigh 
effort is dependent on the early acquisition of such a 
facility. 

That, specific skill training based on measur»ed student 
interests aad abilities be iiicorporated into the i.odel 
high curriculum, ouch ti'ainin]; sliould be advocated by 
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tho counrjGlorn and should conotitute a niajoi** portion of 
curriculum of each ctudcnt. 

That a careful analysis bo made of all aspects of the 
functionin:^ of small /-.groups. In particular, attention 
should be paid to roais or objectives, v;hich do not ap- 
pear to be crystal clear to all counselors, and to the 
mamier in v;hicli topics arc presented to the groups (are 
they student or counselor concerns?). 

That the data collection' and management procedures in 
operation at iiodel lii{?;h be revised so that attendance, 
tardiness, and deportm.ent of students at both ^roup 
meetinpis and contracts can be monitored. To insure the 
acquisition of such information a clause should be added 
to each contract specifyin,:^ the appropriate data to be 
supplied by the contractin;; a^-^ency, l-orins appropriate for 
tho collection of these data should bo constructed by the 
r;odel ai^-h staff aiid cornpleted by the contractin:^- agency 
■at least bi-v/ee!:ly and preferably . v/eokly. Further, con- 
sideration should be ^^iven to the inclusion of teacher/ 
counselors in this effort rather tha^i plticing the total 
responsibility on the staff secretary; When such data 
are collected, a central file of each student's total 
activity in the project should be created^ This file v/ill 
enable teacher/counselors to vie;; student progress and to 
suss^st behavior chaiiges much more easily than is now pos- 
sible. 
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MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


THE MODEL HIGH SCHOOL 


559 DUDLEY STREET 


R0X3UHY, MASS. 02125 


OVERVIEW 


The essential overt and covert concepts on which the 
MassachuGetts Experimental School System is operated are those 
realities of the dynamic factors of tho group process and how 
^ — t-hat process determines and affects the performance (work) of 
the individual and the group* Often by design and sometimes by 
coincidences, people find themselves as members of an infinite 
variety of groups* The transient movement throughout the human 
life span in groups and a lack of av;areness of this phenomena 
on the roles and'^attitudes of the indi'^idual in transition is 
the formative" and operational basis for what the Experimental 
• School System concedes as experimental, innovative, and rele- 
vant education. 

Heretofore, education has been designed on the intragroup 
concept — i.e., the relationships of individuals to each other 
as they, evolve in connection with a task or function. As has 
been demonstrated by this design, children tolerate individual 
difroj'cncon never u-Kicrr i the n.*ii»'t*'-: ^-lor:-.* r) i mv. noor> 
nor i)r worth t^^ l/'iomnal V ^:;. ':'lu» 1 ')r:::* }inr."l.l.:; i'.y |/jr*^.:.)rnt,:'^ 


i ^^^^ 

and intergroup relations. <^ 

In the elementary unit of the Massachusetts Experimental 
School ;iystem, these methods are being implemented by learning 

direct experience (experiential learning); learning 
about and appreciating ethnic diversity and group relation- 


through 


ship; atid the active participation in the educational process 
of all Ihose elements v;hich make up a community: parents, 
teachers, students, business, industrial and other community 
agencies* Students are encouraged to explore, test and ex- 
pand their boundaries v/ith the teachers (entire staff) acting 
as a consultant — responding, advising and telling* ' 

The structure of the school is so designed to allow a 
variety of group situations to deal v/ith those factors afore- 
mentioned: a family group of ten (10) students and one 
teacher (the sm£,trt^group) , resource areas (small and large 
groups), student-based political groups (intergroup) and. as 
great a diversity as is possible in terms of age distribution, 
ethnic dispersion, and socio-economic representation* Both 
unrestricted and restricted situations are provided to allov; 
the individuals oxid groups to explore and test the nature of 
boundaries. 

To provide continuity for those students approaching 
adolescence within the system and those pre-adolescent students 
coming into the system from other private , public and community 
schools, a flexible middle school program has been developed* 
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The Gtructure of the middle sch is similar to that of 
the lov;er school. Special emphasis hr been placed on the 
■pronounced period of transition from childhood to adolescence, 
particularism increasing independence and responsibility, in- 
creasing ability to channel action-oriented, needs and in- 
creasing communication with intergroup relationships and the 
ability to deal with conflicts and tensions and peer group 
identifications, v 

The middle school fosters learning geared to immature and 
maturing students in an atmosphere that challenges but does not 
pressure the individual. Continued educational guidance is b^lsed 
on the concept that guidance belongs in the entire learning en- 
viroment and not in specialized components only. Particular 
attention is directed toward the unique, rapid and traumatic 
physical, mental-aJil emotional changes from childhood to 
adolescence through programs in health, sex, drug and compre- 
hensive physical education. 

Programatically , students are encouraged to spend a 
greater portion of their time out of the central facility. They 
are also encouraged to design on-going programs and projects 
using direct community resources. 

Philosophically and conceptually, the process of continuity 
and intrinsic direction is carried through to the high school 
unit. The immediate real world makes certain demands on human 
participation. To permit the students to have opportunities to 
fulfill their personal needs successfully in terms of these 
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OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY ^DESCRIPTION: This textbook is a self-contained unit' of instruction*. It 
mayv. be us^d alon^ and studied as an independent module, or it may be incltrded as a 

20 to 30 hour portion of a broader courte in marketing and retailing* When used fiis 

a part of a*^ broader course, it will seirve to highlight the contributions of effec- 
tive human relations to specific areas of work. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOB MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's >llnttal and Key ($2.00) 

erJc -^^^ 
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demands 1 five areas of concentration have been designed: 
college preparation; preparation for business careers; in- 
dustrial and technical skills preparation; cultural arts; and 
human services • 

Students are encouraged to amass skills and to conceptualize 
throughout the learning process hov/ those skills can be used to 
move, in more than^ one direction should they need or choose to do 
so. 

The group process is provided for by continuing the family 
group concept (small group) to a group design designated as a' 
study group. Large group studies are called large pjroup irieetings* 
Each of these designs provides opportunities for the student body 
to continue the exploration of the group phenomena of pov/er and 
authority, leadergiiip and dependency as it relates to the group's 
ability to accomplish or not to accoraplish group v/ork. Specific 
group projects and other problem-solving situations are a regular 
part of group m.eetings. To reiterate: the design speaks to a 
system which does not separate course of study from exploration 
and testing of the group phenomena simply to pr oduce a pr oduct. 
An example of this vrould be students ^vho have gained particular 
proficiencies thdt cep be applied only to very limited areas and 
experiences. 

'^1^lT'"^ourses of study or educational experiences are obtained 
from the total metropolitan area where v;e the staff, the studsiits, 
and the pare'iits. fiiid them. Students are allotted a sum of money tc 
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pursue their educational needs and through negotiation and con- 
tractinj, they obtain v;hat is needed* Voucher performance (the 
contractual agreement) records the joint decision of student and 

teacher about v/hat and how students will learn and also serves as 

j 

an evaluation means for determining credit for that experience. 

Stuldents are aided through each component and phase of the 
program by a teacher-counselor. One teacher-counselor is as- 
signed one study group (10-12 students). The teacher-counselor 
also provides individual counseling vfhen and where it is needed. 
Wegotiating contracts in the initial stages of student experieinces 
with contractiiig includes active participation by teacher-coun- 
selors but v;ith continuing encouragement for students to be- 
come self-sufficient in this process. 

Continuity iH-^erms of those concepts that deal with the 
significance of ^ individuals understanding, exploring and testing 
those phenomena of the dynamic group and its effect upon perform- 
ance, the I'jidest possible range of cognitive opportunities, in- 
dividual-paced learning, freedom and responsibility, total com- 
mimity participation, and change as a real life institution 
represent the foundation and institutional process of the Massa- 
chusetts Experimental School System. 
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^ MODEL HIGH SCHOOL 

hASSACHUSETTS EXPEPxIMSWTAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


VOUCHER PERPORHANCS CONTRACT 
AN.OVEnVIE\J 


COMTRACTS 


' Individual or group contracts betv/een students and resource 
persons should be regarded primarily as a neans of focusing atten- 
tion of both tea.chers and students on the task of creating a 
favorable relationship betv/oen themselves* Minimally, the con- 
tractual procedure vjiil cover the areas noted be?ov/: 

1. Provide a moans for the student to define his ovm 

learning so^ls — including definitions reached by groups 
of students and a means for moving tov;ard becoming 
a self -motivated learner. 

2» Provide a means of clarifying the minimum commitment of 
the Resource 3ank person* 

3« Provido-'ir^means of engaging students in the job of 

making contracts and ari^angements in the real vrorld that 
vjill serve their best interests. This experience v;ill 
be more beneficial than simply selecting from a super- 
market of offerings in a catalog* 

4, Create a focus for establishing and monitoring a re- 
lationship betv/een student and teacher based on the 
stud.ent's personal needs and talent, rather than im- 
posijig \x\)o.i tue student a fixed struaiure of pre- 
eteruiined requirements . 

5« r-rovide a flexible means of redefining periodically the 
student^ s learning goals, thus moving a;;ay from a "pro- 
duct" orientation tov/ard true education. 

6, Judge the learning progress of the student, the devel- 
opment of his ability to define his o;;n goals for pur- 
poses of certification (diploma), as ;iell as determixie 
justifiable goals short of certification. 

7«' Judge the contribution of the resource person and dis- 
cover the areas in v/hich he v/orks best as a prerequisite 
for determiniii-^^; payment. 


^ The v;hole concept of learnins-teachins contracts should 
be subject to constant re-evaluation to be sure that it truly 
assures jthe student co>itrol over his ovrn education. The plan 
v/ouxi, thercxore, ^ive soue pov;er to hir;h school students in 
controlling their oirn education. Initially, of course, the 
counselor uould have fairly stron;; influence in cohtraetual 
ari-^anr^ei.ients, but the emphasis v.dll be on student input and 
ever-inoreasin{; contribution to his ovai contractual negotiations. 
The educational aspects of the contract are of greater importance 
than the lerjal ones, hence the educational aspects are of prime 
concern I in orde.r for the student to remain flexible in focusing 
his" emphasis on changing goals aiid process rather than upon the 
end product. A contractual agreement vath one specific objective 
and an opezi-ended arrangerneiit will guarantee this flexibility. 

The basic co^itract should provide criteria for judging the 
performance and commitment of both student aiid resource person. 
Basic elements of the contract shou],d include the follov/ing 
areas of agreement. . . . 


1. A brief description of the project to be undertaken by 
the student. 

2., A statement of agreement concerning hours of regular 
meetings aaad supplementary meetings. 

3. A statement of the student-teacher expectation and 
an indi..Ga<;ion of the student's co:r:.itment to do 
necessary research as chc^iging levels of av;areness 
reveal tlie iieed for more and if.ore research. This 
expectatio;i clause should be open-ended for ease 
in revising — as may be found necesseiry in periodic 
meetings betvieen student, teaclier a:.id counselor. 
(Meflections on progress to date and changes in 
future direction should be recorded serially so that 
the history of the 2:)roject v/ill be readily available 
later. Tlie development of this recorded dialectic of 
goals, progress, and nevj goals, et cetera, \;ill become 
. the primary basis for evaluation of the student for 
• purposes of certification. 


Determination of a pay schedule. 

5. Statement of agreement of specified times for evaluation 
in terms of . chaviging needs. 

6. factors determining most suitable method of evaluating 
progress. 
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Prior to drawing up the actual contract, the student v/ill 
jgT familiarize himself v/ith the process in his study group during 
^ orientation sessions with the counselor. In addition, he v/ill 
^ be provided v;ith aini)le opportimity for dif;oussing' v;ith the 
counselor just wliich resource persons v/ould be most suitable 
for his preferred educational prof:;rain, but the responsibility 
v/ill be upon hirn to seek out the resource person most suitable 
for his preferred educational jjror;ram, ('xime should be allotted 
for students to be able to conL^aunicate freely v/ith counselors 
on topics other than those related specifically to their contracts.) 
The contract v/i-11 be re-examined constantly by the student him- 
self in a process of self -evaluation and as a means of determining 
changing needs. In addition, determination vJill be made as to 
the quality and consistency of performance of the resource person* 

Except in the case of outright negligence or fraud, payment 
to the resource person V7ill not depeiid solely on performance. 
Payment by performance is an important issue and v/ill be re- 
searched .in the course of this program so that guidelines for the 
feasibility of this philosophy may be developed. ?or the pur- 
poses of our present proposal, payments will be made by the school 
directly to the resource person contracted by the student for 
assistance in his learning program. These payments v/ill be made 
in three installments: the first on in advance; the second mid- 
v;ay in the performance period and the final payment at the end of 
the contractual period. In the case of Study-Group Project Con- 
tracts, pci7/ment may be made in a number of v;ays, among them, 
- pro-rata vouche^J^iroliey contributed by the members of the Study 
Group, paying as they would for any other course given to one or 
tv/o students. 

In terms of legal aspects of the contract, it should be noted 
that in Massachusetts minors can become parties to a contract — 
both in signing and in enforcing. In mai-iy instances, they may 
•void a contract simply through their immunity to having a contract 
enforced a:.;a inst them, 'rhe student must enter into the contract 
in good faitli a.iCi :.iust ii'.:derota:';icl that r*o i.ioncy v/ill be released 
■ on his behalf until he si.gns tlie contract in v;hich he has been 
directly involved in every aspect through its final signing. Also, 
in the legal vein, the contract should include a clause as a safe- 
guard against fraud or negligei^ce of resource persons, requiring 
that an impartial revievj will be made in a,ny case of suspected 
impairment of the students' rights. Any party to the contract 
should have the right to impartial review of any contested portion 
of the contract. An ad hoc administz-'ative committee v/ould be 
convened to hear complaints from any party of the contract v/hether 
to cha:v;e goals as stated in the orginial contract or to adjust 
paymerits to the resource person. In any case v/here rights of the 
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student are infringed, the school v;ill insitute suit on behalf 
of the student. 

The parties to the contract v;ill be the student, the 
counselor and the resource person and all three viill be ac- 
countable for the completion of the contract as outlined above. 


I- 


APPENDIX D 


VOUCHER PERFOP.MAliCE GOMTRACT 


f 
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MASSACHOai:CTS EXi'iiai'lEKTAI. oCAlOOL SYSTIiM 
<^ M0D15L HIGH SCHOOL VO'JCilEH FriliP'OUMANCPJ CO.NTiiACT 

<^ Da to 

#^ . 

We^ the- undersigned, 


agree to the > f ollov;lng:; 


And as a condition of this a^^reement we also o^vee to a prc-evalunt ion 
of the student (s) before Initiation of the course, a middle and final 
evaluation: 


It is also understood that fees for T;he nbove ser/ices v;ll^ bo paid In 
three Installments upon rovlev; of the periodic evaluations, Tl'ie foe vil] 
bos 


This contract Is subject to review by the student 


the course Instructor ^ by the 

teacher-counselor ^ ^ and' the Director of 

the Model High School ' > or that person so 

impowered by the Directors 


If the agreements and conditions of this contrnct are not fulfilled 
by either of the principles! after review, this contract can be held 
null and void. 

Signed' ^ Date 

, ( snudent ) 


Slgned_^ ; Date^ 

/ (course instructor or Institution) 


Signed ^ Date^ 

( te^'cher-counse] or) 


V/e further agree to the following special provlsionst 


1, At any time the agreement and condition.^ of this contrnct can be 
changed subject to the agreement by the principles of the contract* 


APPENDIX C 
CREDIT REQUIEEMEIITS I^OR GRADUATIOII 
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tZ e ♦'^"READINGS IW ' ■■ * , 

" " T" T \ \ \ ' " \ 

Auih!]or G» J» Dlrksen> A» KrotfRer and L> Lockley ^Date Pub. 1968 

PuMta^gr V Richard D> Irwin, ^Inc>; 1818 Ridge Road» Homewood, IL 60^30 

Teacher or Student Material Student - Coet Length 673 pages 

Grade Level .Gol'legia-te Suggeeted Time of ^^Vae 1 seii» 

OBJEchvES: 


jT ■ ■ ■ ■■ \ 

SUMMARY ^ESCRIPTJON : A selection ot readings covering a vide span of time in 
the major areas of^arketing. In each ajea, selections from significant writers 
are includW» 


> 


AVAILABLE INSTRyCTOH MATERIAL AftD TESTS:' /• 


Tittle READINGS IN MARKETING 


Author ja. L. Snider, M» L. Sweet and S. G. Walters Date Pub. 1962 

Publieher South-Westem Publishing Go», 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati, OH 45227 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet * I^ength 632 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: . . ' , . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Cuts across and integrates a ^number of sulDject categories.^ 
The readings differ 'considerably in their levels of abstraction, and they sonetiMS 
represent ^conflicting if not contradictory points of view* These readings, thersforSf 
are not unlike the variety of evidence the decision-^naker in an imperfect business 
ervlronmeiit must weigh and upon which ^he must select a course^ of action. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


-387- 


KflAssAcS^j'dJsssTTC E |p ratlin 'J £r4T/4 scEiiGGl sysiEnn 


Director; Carroll 


McCbud ^ 


CRRDIT RnOUTRnMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


1. Graduation requireiuGnts « a minimum of 10 credit units 
2« Minimum basic study roquiromcnts 
A» 6 units of Ilnglish 
. B. A units of History (govGrnmcnt, political science, etc.) 

C. 4 units of Math ( alegbra^j geometry, calculus etc.) 
• D. 4 units to^ be divided among group study, group or 

individual' projects, arts, physical education, sciences etc 
3. All studies and projects will be given unit credit upon 
review by teacher counselors, students and the director. 

EXAMPLE: To be understood that many combinations are possible 
and desirable. ' 

BASED ON 3 YEARS 2 SEMESTERS PER YEAR: 

1. 1st year 6 units/2units English, 1 unit Mistory, 1 unit 
Science & Math, 1 unit other studies or projects. 

2. 2nd year G units/2 units English, 2 units History, 1 unit 
Sci-ance & Math, 1 unit other studies or projects. 

3. 3rd year 6 unit5/2 \inits English, 1 \jnit History, 2 units 
Matli, 1 unit other studies or i^rojccts. 

Credits may be divided into quarters, thirds, lialfs or 
other divisions. All previous school credits will be reviewed 
by teacher counselors and students for credit in the Model High 
School progrcun. Those students who desire graduation before 
3 years and who can devise their prograin so that all bcxsic 
requirements are p\et are free to do so. 


r 
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STAFF BIOanAIIilCAL DATA SHEET 
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Staff JIlc>£K**v,phli2aJ. DivSa alv^tit 
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Data lliTTcd ilo': 


y i:. p art n ib :L1 J. *c i c ti 


To 


4- 


XL: 


r >~ .■> 


■r I ^ ... . ^ S 

r^.i^urt^f^.^^^!^jd;.r:^..^L'^^ .*>^. . . -., -..(.«..- . J. X' 



(( 
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VM<2:;;:o rdmvn wi'd'JAi 3 r.r,,-.-! ii.\^rv'; 
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StQfff niojjrnphJ.cnS. linta Shcftt 


Una 2^ 


H 


To 


' _,.l(n<y .. . ^Ulcs^A^ce. d/^O:^ . . 


.1- ■ 


.x-i-ttr.x.At-. . 


er|c 


scoff Biofir^phleal "Data Shcofc 
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^It.^yjB.arq.....o.acl 
Dnts Hir-.d icor 


* V X? a n u sir ^ 1 L^,^,,.^.^.,,^ ^. . ^^^^ 

. -taking. .me.5_3 age j5.!:iJTiajcing..,a 

,«j2iaet±nga..,.,.taking.ra.ttenclan.c&.. for^.^^^^ . 
. orderiuf^ suddIIcs, xeroxing copies, typing for all Career Dev. Staff 


^JJrjLs t QX^Cas-t ern 

^.Esty,.. .SJ; a t e -^J un i o r^ C.o 1 1 e^e, 
of Business 

1" Tl 

_ June^69^ 
June 70 






i 



jJev/ Departure -..Secretary... 


_ Sep t^,., 68. 


f 


J 3 


.J^i.l3(2rty...IiIuJ;ual__~,.Filin.Gj..,t 

. G e ner a 3L. A d j_u s t m en t ,^u r e a u . . -.^ Se c r e t ar y J J ^^^^^9^,^^ 

^New.. Urban .League , of ..Boston Secretary : Jan ,71 ^ 


; Aug. 69 
ij'Iarch 70 
Dec. 70 


' Present 
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To 


■ 






T3 


I.) j^^7c-CvA.x^^vA - rg^rif..../..^^-;^. ■■■ !3;va>^.. i':^<^:'} 


ERIC 


?3.-;--jc- vyr-.-'V:-: \-.\;:\.:ln a 'l.v/:; L.i I:*:-, v;;;,- 


XJ.X 


Stcff )3;.oern])l)ifttt3L Dff.?-.a Sheet 



5^ ^"^^^J^^^^^i^^ 






— 1 
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■ i - ■. J:- .r.-.r. J,. , 


■* • — =•••. • I.J 


V'^i:/^.? k"<:ii:-5}rn v'.>lilw 3 f'-vn to i-evrv*:./ 


J ^ 
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To 


I 


»ji=». in« i « injqs.'i>ar>Ac?.'<<S'-aejaas<c«ijwj<o 


To 


/Ar-'.'^d CC-Ll cd ^..Ocj >:l.^. 4..i<^r^<<..-:^, ■■ 7>j.y:tj . ..... \ 


n / r. >> 



3 T.J 
1 

1 

! 

L-Vf'.^ 




^_/y,..r ^ 


f 
t 




1 

r 
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"^Vv-i-j^A. •..•«-r-.:;;a vJ.i-.lv.U'; 3 .l.-.yr: i 


Title 


Author R# H# Brlent S> V> ^mlth and J, E. Stafford ^ Date Pub,. 1SI68' 

Tub It 9h 0 r Houghton Mifflin Go», eoston» MA ^ ' 

Tgaaher or Student Materia I Student , Coat Length 399 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggeated Time of Vae > ' 

^ > • 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMHARI , DESCRIPTION : This book synthesizes llteratui^ germane to bufalnesB infor- 
mation and intelligence systems, and relates it to marketing planning and strategy 
formulation. Selections are also Included which stress "the embryonic state 'of infor- 
mation systems develo^ent, plus the pitfalls Involved in managing such networks^ and 
utilizing data emanating from them. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR 'MATEPIAL AND TESTS: ' • . . 


Titlm ■ READINGS IN MARKETING! TtfE QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE AREAS 

Authar Philip A. Catelara and Lee- Richardson _Date Pub. 196? 

Publieher Appleton-Centur y-Crof ts. New York, NY 

— '. ' ' 

Teaoher pr Student Material Student Cost ^Length 462 pages . 

Grade Level ' Collegiate - . Suggeated Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES : To present to the reader contributions to the field of marketing 
made by both the behavioral scientist and mathematician. 


^SUMMABJ DESCRIPTION : This book incorporates two major sources of contribations 
into the marketing management framework. The first source is made up of a variety 
of behavioral concepts developed in anthropology, sociology, social psychology, 
psychology and related disciplines. Mathematical and statistical techniques, the 
second source, are similarly found useful for many tasks of marketing managers. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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V'?..t.'5r,.ii co.::i.vn '..'i'^Mri 3 ?:.:,r: r.i-ii-;./ / '/.-.•i. 



\ 


appe.^:dix e 

cuHHicuLu:; developi:e::t team questionnaire 



< 


Quoauloiuiairc . ^ f^rA 

/'H GVR?.irA?:ar:i of th-a T'rl^i:.:! I/;-inpu3'c pro^!VCT^if=t| vo. nrc rinicinp you to tal:c» a i:<:.w 
inlnuL-f:.'j o? your ttlvicj Co t:e.Il u.c como oT tUe thinpR i:hnC: yon tool cbout dm 
Curriculum PcvtiXoptr.oic ccri?OTtr?;)l: of tiis T'^-^of-Tap. Tl'.i2 :ltcj::*j iinLcc! bftlow vore 

perf:o::aJ. i\'itc'ir'/icv:s cr.cl in tiiCiir writ;ii:;:!G • thc/o ere no rif.fat or vronp 

m^n-:^-.og to Clve tjuscitior.u t"^ nek that you do not : cij:n youv nr/in2 to tha qiisatioanaira 
T^cijpOA'iCus to th±i> quGuUionnaire will ho. vcad only by ths cvaluav.orot 

ricaoa return tha qu':}.Ttior.na?.re in tho e tapped, tsf^if-^nddrossGd envelope vltliin 
thrr-r. d<iyn. If you have any quef;tion?) or ^7cuid like to fliscunc portionn of this * 
qup.etionniare fi^.oX Tree: to ount.?.ct ma. Also, if the cpace pi•o^7i.^lGd for any 
B?)onr;.3 io tiot pui'llclen;: reel l:ree r.o ubo the back of the ehecto. ThanTc you iii 
advsnc^. for your coopGsr;;uioru 

1. }!dw mnw/ sf.udGnta ir> the Gurrlculuni Povclopracnt Tcan currontly wrhlup vith at; 


S:, John's 


2. rT:v; often and for vhot pGr:loi5 oi' tiiiic do you nset vr3.th the otudcntc froi^i: 

C.?RD 

John's 


3. n!t/ voitld you dtiGcribs diG npace and facillllor* svailnble to you at: 


S:. John'fi 


?.:lor to tr.?^ be;>:lni:iTip of iiiotV5?ct:lon , vera pl^:nuln>:; (^csisr.lonf) held vith the 
?.:.::ulLy frc-n CC?-.]), St. John 'a, :ind HcCozTViok? 

7 ..^ i:c 

li yo:j» pl'::s??u tiCi orAro "jn ^livcxUf: thccc pirinninp: ^ncrjnionu-. (If they dlf- 

f 


S; r oft^n yr'Vt v^:-. '-^vo [v^.n...!-:; cc:^r::lcw'^ "%:tv.h the V^><:r:harn fr?^:n tho th-roo 


/\{5 you 800 fchciQ, x^hat nvQ the objccClvon of the Cia-rlculisa Dovalopmcnt Tcaw? 


ricr^ do you p;o r.ljout: ccT-iicvip?? th^joo objGctivcfl In cnch oS tho thi:30 achoolcT 
(If tncthods end pro?.ccIu?;e3 differ from place to placo pieusc ap^Jclfy-) 


we:ld yo\\ conr.ldor to the mjor ruinpcno for clincon'cinwinB tho Ulacic 
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11. Bytrlflon tlio IJlnck '/nvwjtory l>nc1<ot oncl the SmaU. riUnlncRU piece .in what 

typao of pro.ioc.i'.fi havo. oiivA'^xta HvMn vmCn oi uliu three i;choolo botm involvftd? 
I'ti projfictn diJ.'ta»r xii'cn plcAta to \)Ii\qq pioayo cpcoify.) , 


12. vould you cwiltjatrQ tho rjuccooo of ccch of tV.z^ prujocta Kontionad In qusa. 9? 


13. Vi{i\i} Vx-ln ccnClurX'?.(l by t'bo Curricultr^i Ectiol^^puait Tccw vera tutron by otiulcnco 


To %:hn£ oitci? varo ubasa o^'ji^-ntt: tul;c;n7 
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16. Hw vwulcJ you evnlufiCc the ouc^ffoo oi! tlia Team'o cffoi'tH at CClJfi? 


17. U:'flt is tlU cusrenu Gtatuj? of the Curriculuai novnlopncnt Tct.w^o rclatlonuhXp 


18. For vouH you cvnlttsCe ehc fstitdento reacfclona r.o the Teaai'n ei'forta at St. Jclrn^a? 


L9. Tlr : K(5;;1'J you cvGi;ra;:o Iho tsx:cccoo of the CUx-iIcujLicj Dcv^'^io^i'muat Tejtim'o ef forte 
Gl St. J»ohn's? 
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22* Men/ x/ould you GVGiu^it:G the* 53ucccfi3 of tha Cuvriculuji DcvelopnanC Tocnn^s efforts 
at the 7'IcCorniacIc School? 


23. W<u-it vrc.iild yoix corio:lr?)':r to be thcs major vork-relntGd nacids of the otudeufca 
with \mos\ yov havo had con8:nct? 


?A. ^.-ouid you yov»v rolatioiinhip pnvo.ntn of yt;!cl:;rit:o i^i CCBO, 

Sr.. Joh'ii^p, ijpd reCorraacT<Y C;;n you £;u[.;fi;cot avy prcccduvcc for Ivtpcorhv^^ 
theas roJationahipy? 


ERIC 
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28. Mmt thi.nprr choitt tlis Curr^.culuti DavoloT/Jiant Vcain'o nstivifclurj arc aiost: in 


need of. clK':I1R^'? 


Plas.iQ coruplctc vithin thriije nay« end refcuru in the otP.rapGd» scl£-a<3di:G£JGGd (snv^alopa. 

Thank you I 


APPENDIX F 
MODEL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


Modol lliRh Schcfol 123 jSi^ 

Student Q;ie8tlo«r*nlr^ ^ 

A» svalt/al: >rc 5oi llocoi Hish ire nv:a anVSviz y^" ^-^^ '-i--- ^-'^'^ itilnuto;) of yc"::r <";iiT.v! 
'tip tell vo r.c:i3 of tho Chi'.ngci you ^f^gX rbcut yo:n: ac.hccun Tug qv^o^fj.o io on y.ix?. 

the oivf.C5.^G jfu3i cp:f:\utiw»n oa: Hr;c>.l l?;?.fi;hr> For or\c;h qv.CoV.^^cn 'Ac.va f.n no r;;.nhC: cir 
vrrcis an-ToUv | Vp.cl:cadj nre r^cncci:^:nf;d v;il:h hiTv; y^-ii Mor.u^: the t'li.rif-fj tn.-.:i" 
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the past, present, and apparent future direction of the physibal distribution concept 
As a group of individual contributions, the articles have been selected to 8U|{plement 
and expand text treatments of physical distribution. 
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Author ' Lee E> Preston j _^ [ Date Pub. ' 196^ 
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Tedaher or Student Materia V Student y Cost $3>95 Le ng th .. 308 , uagps 

Grdde *Lei>el Co^Meglate Suggested Time of Uee ^ 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


-iSUMMARY DESCRIPTION:^ Illustrates the relation ^between marketl^ng activities and 
the^ l-arger social and economic environment in which ^bse activ^les operate. • The 
selections j)resent several analytical methods and approaches. The readings are 

/draifn from k broad range of journals in marketing, managemgn^, sociology, and eco*' 
nomics, as well as excerpts from books. . . ^ ^ • 
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Title SOCIETY AND MARKETING 


Author Norman Kangun Date Pub. 1972 

Publieher Harpejr A Row, New York, NY ^ \ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Length 445 page's 

Grade Level " Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES : To provide the user with a vehicle for thinkihg greatly of marketing 
functions and practices. ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION :, This book makes available to potential users collection- 
of essays that deal with significant issues, that present views which, in some 
cases, challenge existing orientations and practices, and' iftiat hopefully, will en- 
hance the user's understanding of the social significance of marketing actions. 
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1/liat woiild you cc?iDidi?:r'' to bo tho tn/fjor n^'i.ndonJ.c wrr>knci;:3?^-Q of «l'i^r3L^n?:G In JToiial llif-h? 
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20. Wat typas ox group projccto or orpGriencoo Hgvg you boon Involvad :tn at Hodcil lliph? 


21d Vlould Model High better prcpara tjC:udanto If thoy vroro.lonrning raore Kalo^iblG okilld 
(oogo cfi'iTpcntryp pivflflbiupp ccscrctnTrijil tskillRp otCo)? Plceoa c?q>laiiu 


22* In v;hnr. arear; do yen fcsl thst Hodol Hlph has bGisn wo^it eucccRoCul chin ycav'? 


23o Wiat tiilrnn nbout Hoclal llip.h s^^c Mont in nncd of diijn;^G? 


nr.-:>* voulcl yara doc-^.-tvlbf^ lliidcl llr^j^tb^tJ rcl.it:" onnhip v)ith other cur«vi';Ok'icnl:s o£ thd 

f 


25t 1>D you fcial Hmf: .v?orkr.hort-^ rnd/'or otV'^ir tr.ar:n."? of nitrricf tvcd^-^lu,? •7CM3.1d hr^ln vt a to rl.-) 
Q bc;:C:f;v; jcb r;.t; i'a/'!cl llli/a'? 'It 7"-^;. \c»r-i*: ly,:c-'. of L'V.rlT^.'.;);:; '..vjau yen 0L;:.;.v:.t '*.: 
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26o Ho%T VTowld you clancisrJbG youc rolctione.hlp ulth pai'onto cud/or a^tardlans of IfociOl Hlp.h 
GtudcntwT toi yvw GUR};c:ot mi/ proccduroo for tnoiklng tucoo rclntlonnhipo be' ^cr? 


27 « Do you fGol 


thnt: Clio pvcnent ptccGjduvGO iot Gvoluatlnj? Gtwdent prog^^oGo nre 


flppvopriatc? Xf nOp vhnt vrcvioiona vrould you mUc? 


2n# \vhnt prccodiii'es do you folicvy for srccrultinR rcnouvce pcoplo op tefichcva? 


|9e Do yo"j feel that the pvcwcnt procr-durna for ocquifln,^ *:cadi?n'n or vcnourcc people nvo 
adequate? If no© hew -^-rcrijfd you t:hr,nnG thcv.i? 


yovi vr.ei i;»j»'^t Cl. * 'i-'sTM*/:! po^rT'^^ id/or lv!0'l:i!:i;l:iL-;?rJ yr/jv rri:.. J.trnCo h*v;:; ■•. c:vi:'^'r'.:tl:n 
you fCfunU t:o be incffacfcivu or inrippropvicte? 


31o VJIuic would ynu connidr.r to be uha r:ajov cbJcL'civc.a of y:.'ivir 0:^^11 f;rcup iuac;i.'j.;.;-:i; 1 
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Hoael llich School 
Mooonch«aoC5:o nrrpcirlnGnSaX School Sycfcanj ^i^^ 
rafc.ne Qti'josriormrAivc „je^ 

wsrUo tha y>T:<')f7yf'*}ri ur^r.Ltrr. Pl'c^rir^a t'o{^6 c^nch qricintlon '^^^vort.illy i^nc] plri-r.-y oho.Tik 
tJQifk in tUz\ fipr.'i:o fchtnfc yr.u ff-.eJ. hv,ot iintr^oxt'i Cho qtr:i23£icn^ Plcrjcici tlva 
q^is^-^ticnnoifc v/i'i:hivi thrco d^yn iti fclm rjtarrrpod riCi3.f^-ri(Jdrc:rJscd cviv?.lt;pi3 vldch 
G'^filo^^c'dc 13o not vif^n yonv r3»2. Ho iSfcteVitpJ: !7in be var.dG to dGtox-arinG the nr.m-ss 

wlfchin three dsyG will bo n'^catiy cvpprecljrr^cdo 

1. Hw t^'^iny ttesn hav© you vlalJ:ed the HodQl High School In the lost school year? 
^8J> _2J-1 • ^2 JJ^3 .3JL.^^^G thmi /4 12 m 

2» Hot nmy tiTcc^a hn j oowf^onc fco?^ the Hodol Uljvh Sdiobl vidltod you at horns this 
Gchool ycci'? ' , 

1J3 0 501 25 2 0 3 0 6 13 tiwre then /* Q mr 

3o If fjoroonc^ £i?n^'i the >Iodt?i H:l?;h School viisitcd yew ho?i;^ thio ycaVp vhot vere the 
VGiicJcna fcr tha visii^Co)? (di^clc fill that iiriply) 

* ^ * To crc:.r?.'::;-.'i!;G ^hcj f:,:>ivd ptvj;>vr;.?f:.^ child r.i:;kxn;7« 

OUiri' {plcGiio tell v?;ry) _ 



.^J.l ..JJ^' ...Q.^^^ JXJ'^^^^^ ^-^^-^^ ^ 12 NB 

3n Uii^rc ycu toid v/hcn tha Modal Ilij^h Pc^.rtint^o Group xrar* hG7in« ri>£etlrij^o? 


r.., r.-.T' c'?:r^n rjo you r..7t i7",fo::v:!rJ:^.o:-j ftrcvi thci Vi^^^Hcl l!:li';h rJchrr-)! n^iiff rA)OM\: yov.:-' 

f:r.';v:>.';;:.jd ^/ich ovihnv r'-.hculr- r..y child hr.,^ rr:'cr/.:c;.>do 1 Vihir-L Wi.-.:: fW; J-rodsl lilr.h i 
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9c To yc'ii thin!: thr;t your clrlX?: in vnorc likoly 1:o fiVcici^tnito frcrj hir^h nchool bacav^nc 
10. ^^hflt do you liko bftc'c ^bavtt tho Hodol Hl^li fichaol? 


lip ^vliau parto of the l^otU'.l llljjh School xconld you like to ucc clinnfjcd? 
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APPEMDIX J 

WORK VALUES INVEHTORY 
SUB-SCALE SCORES FOR 
CNDIVIDUAL RESPOi'lDEMTS 
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BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

AND 

ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS 


COMMUNITY 



EDUCATION 


TO THE STUDENT 


YOU ARE NEEDED to make an important decision — choosing a high 
school. Don't think it doesn't matter, because it does. There is a signifi- 
cant difference in the types of curriculums which are offered in the 
Boston area high schools. Check out this brochure — carefully - and 
see for yourself. You'll find that you do have a choice. 

YOU ARE NEEDED to enter community-building skill areas. One way 
to accomplish this is to go to schools which offer courses which are 
most meaningful to you, as young Black brothers and sisters. Certain 
courses concentrate specifically on improving the Black experience in 
American, and we suggest that you seek them out. 

YOU ARE NEEDED to talk with your parents about the different high 
school curriculums which are available. Don't keep them in the dark. 
They can probably give you helpful advice, and most certainly they 
should be aware of your plans. 

YOU ARE NEEDED in the community whether you attend college, 
enroll in a technical school, or go to work. To be an asset to the com- 
munity, you will need a strong high school background. Make the most 
of your high school years by choosing a curriculum that's relevant. 


TO THE PARENT 


YOU ARE NEEDED to discuss with your child his high school curricu- 
lum choice. As a parent, you have a special role in helping your child 
plan his educational career. Your encouragement for his career prefer- 
.ence may lay the stepping-stone to his success. 

YOU ARE NEEDED to encourage your child to help develop the 
Black community to its fullest extent, Some of the areas young 
Blacks are entering are glamorous, prestigious and highly paid; others 
are not. We hope that you will remember that in our struggle to devel- 
op the Black community, we need Black people trained in every 
area imaginable, What appears to be a "Big Dream" for your child 
today, may be a reality tomorrow. What is lacking in the community 
today may be fulfilled by your child's career choice. 


YOU ARE NEEDED to teach your child that he will be a community 
builder of tomorrow and that he should learn as much as possible about 
the workings of a connmunity, the need for strong self-sufficient sur- 
vival programs, and the responsibility of a resident to contribute to the 
development of the community. 


YOU ARE NEEDED to encourage your child to go as far as possible to 
pursue a broad educational experience. 


Author, 'R. p. BJadkwell. D. T> Kollat and J. P. '^feBSOn - Ddt& Pub. ^ 1972 


4 


Pub li»her Holt, Rlnehaxt A Wlnston» Nev York, NY 


TBaah0i^<^T Student Material Student Cost' ]^ Length 548*paee8 

Grad» Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae -1 ae«. 

OBJgtTIVES: ' , . * ; . V 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Attempts to present an analytical orlentrftlon to thfe aa^jor 
marketing problems^faclng senlop corporate and narketlng executives* The authors 
have attempted to present a practical framework that links "Corporate objectives and 
strategies'^ master marketing objectives and strategies, and^ then to. objecj^ves 
and iprof^rjBLma fot individual marks tlj^ act^ivi ties* 

• • • ■ • ■ " ^ 

)iVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


V 

Ti t Ze SYSTEMS ANALYSIS FOR MAHKETING PLANNING AND COHTROL 

Author Stanley F. Stasch ' D<ite Pub. 1971 

PubliBher Sc.ott> Foresman and COi>> 1900 East Lake Street, Glenview* IL 60025 
Teacher dr Student Material ' Student Coat $5*95 Length 512 pages 
Grade Level Collegiate ; Suggested Time of Uee \ 


OBJECTIVES : To understand and use computerieed infonnation and data systems for 
allocating money and effort to various marketing activities* 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Describes system concepts in a manner easily understood 
by marketing students and practitioners* Utilizing marketii^g theories as a starting 
point, the book develops an 4)verall marketing control and planning system supported 
by sub-qystems designed io forecast market demand and to control the individual 
marketing activities of distriloutlon, personal selling and advertising* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Guide 
O ^ ' -391- , 



YOU ARE NEEDED 
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DIRECTORY 


PAGE 


BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL 5 

BOSTON TECHNICAL HIGH 6 

BOSTON TRADE HIGH 8 

BRIGHTON HIGH 10 

COPLEY SQUARE HIGH 12 

DORCHESTER HIGH 14 

ENGLISH HIGH 16 

GIRLSHIGH 17 

GIRLS LATIN 18 

TRADE HIGH FOR GIRLS 20 

THE MODEL HIGH 22 


Note: 

The following high schools did not provide information for the pro- 
duction of this brochure. For curriculum information cont:4Ct the 
guidance department and/or headmaster of the school. 

Charlestown High 
East Boston High 
Hyde Park High 
Jamaica Plain High 
Jeremiah E. Burke High 
Roslindale High 
South Boston High 
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No one course can contribute more than another to occupational or 
professional preparation. All high-school courses contribute, in one way 
or another, to the various occupations by which people earn a living, 
You do not specialize in high school, but you do work toward a basic 
educational and cultural background in preparation for employment, 
post-high school study, and community living. 


WHAT DOES 

HIGH SCHOOL 

OFFER... 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY . . . for students planning to attend college, 

GENERAL EDUCATION ... for those not planning to attend college, 

but desire a well-rounded general educa- 
tion background. 

TRADE & INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ... for students who desire on- 
the-job training while in 
high school, leading to their 
continued employment 
after completion of high 
school study. (This selec- 
tion does not restrict you 
from college entrance.) 

BUSINESS EDUCATION ... for students planning to enter the busi- 
ness field in the areas of typing, steno- 
graphy, bookkeeping, or related work. 
(This selection does not restric you 
from college entrance.) 
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Txt l0 VERTICAL MAfiKETITJG SYSTEMS 


Author ^ t i^hAr p> Rucki;Ln ^ D ate, Pub y 1970 

PubliBher Scott> Foresman and Go»» 1900 East Lake Streett Glenvlewt IL 60025 

Teaoher or StT^tent Material ' Student Coe't $5»75 . Length 218 pages 

Grade Level , Collegiate - ^ Suggested Time of Vee ) 

OBJECTIVES : To develop an avctreness of current analysis of marketing cijannel 
systess* ^ ' ^ . 


SiVMMARJ DESCRIPTION: Th;.s collection of essays, growing out of a syMposiua.bn 
vertical marketing sjrstems held at Northwestern Ui^lversityt feattires authorltatlTa ' 
writers who have published Influential work In the f leld» The topics include a* - «^ 
major portion of the significant questions at both the micro 'and macro level* An. 
extensive list of que&tions and suggestions for student projects follows each article* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ' / 


Title THE YOUTH MARKET 


Author Melvin Helltzer and Carl ^^^^^ Pufc._1970_ 

Publieher Media BoojcSf New Yorkt NY ... . , , ^ ^ 

feaaher or Student Material Student Coat $12>50 Length 356 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Use ^ . 

OBJECTIVES: / 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The youth market is a phenomenon of vital iaportanc^ to 
every executive "and every company in the field of consumer goods and services* Its 
dimensions include $50 billion per year in market value. This book is a guide to 
the exciting new world of the youth marke^. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This report is intended to cover the period between February 16, 1972 
through June 30, 1973 which includes a four month extension period known 
as a **no-cost extension The entire period is referred to as "Project 
Year Two. ' The purpose of this annual report is five-fold in nature and 
tlierefore this report is structured in five sections as follows: 

Section I - Project Summary t The goals and objectives, project pro- 
cedures, results and accomplishments, summary of the independent evalua- 
tion, conclusions and recoitunendations are reviewed in a composite manner. 

Section II - Project Report ; This section addressed four major factors 
related to the purpose of the project and its development during project 
year tv/o. 

Focus - The project directs itself to problems v;hich involve the 
national and local scenes: Some references to the original proposal, re- 
search and related literature are offered in order to show the context in 
whicii the project has functioned. 

Goals and Objectives - The goals and objectives are reviewed in out- 
line form. Basically four types of objectives are identified: 

1. Curricular 3. Evaluative 

2. Attitudinal 4. Programmatic 
These four categories are overlapping in substance. 

General Project Design and Procedure - This is a description of the 
design and the procedures adopted by the project: as part of the descrip- 
tion, demographic data is included relevant to the school district struc- 
ture, the staff and student population. Methods, materials and techniques 
are also outlined. 

Results and Accompl i shment s of the project ~ Some major accomplishments 
and results are reviewed and summarized. A comparison is made between 
project year one and two? attempts are maue to keep the variables compared 
as constant as possible. In order to do this, results are discussed v;ithin 
the context of the first annual report. 

Section III - Independent Evaluation Report ; The findings of the in- 
dependent investigators is presented in to to . Some references are made to 
it throughout the report. 

Section IV - Conclusion, Implications and Recommendations : An analysis 
of the annual report's substance is presented in view of the major results, 
the implications for project year three and beyond, and some tentative re- 
commendations generated after two years of operation and two evaluations. 

Section V - Appendix and Bibliography 
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SECTION I 


SECTION I 


SUMI4ARY OP REPORT 


The Bernalillo Public Schools Tri-Cultural Vocational Exploratory 
Career and Itork Experience Education Program known locally as the Career 
Services Center has been in operation since February 15, 1971 • This re- 
port covers the second project year beginning on February 16, 1972 and 
ending June 30, 1973. The period includes an approved four month exten- 
sion period known as the "No-Cost Time Extension Period.'* Figure I 
illustrates the project schedule as revised. 


FIGURE I 


Feb«71 


Few 72 


rNo-cost timoi 
' Extension I 
Feb. 73 June 73 


lo, 


Juno. 30, 1974 


Project Year I 


Project Year II 


Project Year III 


Project year two v;itnessed impressive growth and significant progress. 
Each major goal was addressed and new avenues for attaining the goals and 
objectives v;ere pursued. The four major phases of the project have re- 
mained similar to those of project year one. A brief review and restate- 
ment of each phase and its major general goal is as follows: 


PHASE ONE - Exploratory and Career Guidance K-12 


GENERAL GOAL 


To integrate and implement career education K-12 into the existing 
curriculum as measured by sequential and coordinated prograra develop- 
ment for each level. 


PHASE TVX) - General Work Experience 


GENERAL GOAL 


To successfully refer and/or place student applicants in positions 
related to their tentative career preference or provide assistance 
in placing the student in full-time or part-time work for his general 
economic and social needs and for experience in general job skills. 
The student will participate and observe in order to develop a real- 
istic outlook toward his tentative career choice. 


PHASE THREE - Vocational VJork Experience 


GENERAL GOAL 

To place the vocationally oriented high school student applicants in 
a position closely related to his vocational skill training at the 
Bernalillo High School Vocational Skills Center in order that he may 
. test his career choice. 


PHASE FOUR - Job-Entry Skills Training and Post-Se'condary Placement 

GENERAL GOAL ^ 

To make available career counseling, job-entry skills training and 
post-secondary placement of terminal (from Bernalillo Schools) and 
graduatintt seniors. 
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prcx:edures ai^ methods 


1. Exploratory and Career Guidance 

Procedures and methods for attaining the goal and related objectives 
of phase (component) one of the program include the follov/ing acti- 
vities: (See Figure 2, Time Table for Phase One). 

a. Review and acceptance of the major recommendations outlined by 
the first year independent evaluation - After consideration of 
evaluation material ana assessment of its feasibility a direction 
was taken to refine areas within this component. 

b. Development of pre-service and in-service models to effect all 
teaching I counseling and administrative personnel in the district 
was drafted. 

c. Development of a career committee to assist in planning the over- 
all strategy for in-sorvice and material development was conducted 
in the Spring, 1972. 

d. Development of 'resource and media guides" for levels K-3r 4-6, 
7-9, 10-12 was undertaken the Summer, 1972. 

e. A centralized resource center for use by all school personnel was 
established for operation by the opening of the 197 2- /;i scnooi 
year. Films, filmstrips, kits and books make-up the bulk of this 
service. 

f . Publishing of a monthly project newsletter - CAREER FACTS - for 
local, state and some national dissemination was implemented. 
Highlights of national, state, local and individual classroom 
career activities were the major foci. 

g. As part of the overall in-service plan (model) tvjo general in- 
service v7or}cshops were conducted prior to the opening the school 
and three building and grade level v;orkshops were conducted in 
the Fall, 1972. 

h. Along with material services from the resource center, expanded 
consultive services, to adrainistrators and teachers , were per- 
formed by the staff including assistance \vith outside resources 
such as fieldtrips and guest speakers for the classroom. 

i. Planning and implementation of a University of New Mexico exten- 
sion course in Career Development was executed m rhe winder and 
Spring, 1972-73. 

j. In an attempt ' plan for project year three an in-service plan 
for school year 1973-74 v/as outlined and presented for district 
Adrainistrative Council approval^ This plan included the adminis- 
tration by the project staff of one day in-service and work 

-3- 



sessions for every teacher in the district by building i grade level 
or subject area. The work session would involve only eight to 
tv;elve teachers at one session. Also included would be a pre->ser-« 
vice session v;ith nev/ teaching personnel prior to school y^ar 1973- 
74 and follow-up workshop xn Spring, 1973. 

k. In conjunction with the in-service plan development of "Activit y 
Cards" and cross- indexing of the ^'resource and media guides; with 
the activity cards' ' began as part of the extension course. Also, 
by September, 1973 plans are to initiate multi-media career centers 
at every major building. Assurance that these centers would be ex- 
panded was secured from the building principals. Ultimately, the 
Career Services (Project) resource center will be phased out and 
incorporated into the various buildings. 

1. Plans for the development of a Bernalillo School District 'Career 
Education Handbook " have been underway for soiflatime and will be 
presented for Board of Education endorsement and presentation to 
scliool personnel. This handbook is to be compatible with the New 
Mexico State Department Career Education position paper and "Guide- 
lines for Implementation- ' 

m. A proposal for on-site exposure for teachers and counselors was 
sui:»nitted and approved by the Federal Executive Board. The pur- 
pose of this proposal was to afford teachers and counselors an 
opportunity to gain knovrledge about various federal agencies ond 
to transmit this inforr^iation to students and teachers in the dis- 
trict in hopes of providing better communications and clearer 
understandings of eraployment practices and procedures in the 
federal system. Approximately fourteen agencies participated. The 
selected teachers spend one month visiting and observing federal 
agencies who will provide individualized orientation programs 
lasting frora one to five days. One counselor has participated and 
three more teachers are scheduled to participate in the Fall, 1973. 
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2. 


General Work Experience 


Figure 3 illustrates the major development of phases/ two, three and 
four of the project. The major focus of the general work experience 
component v/as to continue and refine the two prograims: 

a. Part- time and Full"^time Placement . This has been a year-round 
activity with peak periods before summer vacation begins and 
during the month of June. Job development included personal con- 
tacts telephone solicitation, mail canvassing, newspaper adver- 
tisements , and the Employment Security Job Bank listings; complete 
record keeping of every student applicant and thorough follow-up 
procedures v/as conducted. (See Appendix A, ' Sample Job Develop- 
mend Letters. ' ) 

b. On-Sil:e Exposure . In this program the student applicant was 
placed at a work site related to their tentative career choice 
so that he could observe and participate in order to gain a 
fuller understanding of the trainincj, work conditions and other 
aspects of the career. A multitude of options were open to the 
students due to a variety of employers participating in the pro- 
gram. Methods for soliciting employer participation were similar 
to the job-development program. 

c. Transportation to job sites was provided by the project through 
the lease of a twelve passenger van which v:as scheduled according 
to need; it made an average of four trips to Albuquerque per day. 
(See Page 33, Figure Eleven, 'Typical Transportation Schedule.") 

3. Vocational Work Experience 

Student applicants were place at job-sites closely related to the 
training that they received in one of the eleven training areas 
offered in the Vocational Skills Center. This was accomplished thr- 
ough an individualized caseload approach. Students were placed at 
sites after careful consideration of transportation, class schedul- 
ing and thorough counseling and orientation. The experience involved 
one day per week at the work site or half a day, every day. Trans- 
portation was usually provided. Similar methods for securing sites 
as those used in the General Vtork Experience componet v/ere employed. 


4. Intensive Job-Entry Training and Post-Secondary Placement 

Various activities and techniques have been used to accomplish this 
"^^=5,5^ component and its goal and objectives. 

a. In- take and process career counseling for all seniors was continued, 
expanded and refined 

b. Aptitude and interest tes^ting was made available to all interested 
students-spec if ically seniors. 
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Title 


Author , 


_Date Pub. 1970 


Nat.ioj'.I ^^c-^-iii ^'^rchintG Associatipn 
Pablishe r loo West U or.v>>> T, Now York, NY lOOCi . ' 

Teaoher op Student 4rc . rial . Teacher Coet $2^0.00 Leng i h 2^ minutes 


Vrade Leve l ' { Second v-^y. 


OBJECTimS 


Suggeeted Time of* Uee 


SUMMAFY DSSCRIFTICr: ,\ : /f. - : i dramatic m^sage for teenagers!, -taenage 
shoplifters' and thicv."^^^ .jt l j: .lI** rrcduced in cooperation with educators, 
secJihrity experts, law er.tor c-^^r.:. -r^/nctes and retail stores. The filni depicts ,1 
a teenage snopiif tt^.- ^ the •» : '.;."'»*r-^-^-.^.:iin of the r^eriousness of an act of iheft, 
her reactions and tho^^c of ;".:r..rt/i .irJ co-r.unity. 

s . ■ ■ ' ■ 


Title_ 

4u t/ic?r 


Date Pufc. 1963 V. 


Publisher G h^lr Jtrr Jur 
Teacher or StudoK^ r 

Grade Level ^ ' 

OBJECTIV::S: 


-.^ ::.rr>., 2 F^ rk Av*ir.v.e, K ew York^ NY 10016 

St'id.^nt 


1:: i9«95 Length 448 pages 
7 1 1 a r t ne of Utie 1 sem. 


sifMMARY DESCB 1?T I'^f^ : :wevif»wr> the parly histor:yr of chain stores and then traces 
their development in thisNi'ountry • 
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c. Job-entry skills training seminars were scheduled for seniors 
perioaicaiiy. Job search, Application and interviewing tech- 
niques along v/ith stro'^t map reading, telephone directory 
utilization and role playing provided the substance of these 
seminars * 

d. Career Day and other types of activities geared to providing 
opportunities to meet and speak with resource people from busi- 
ness and labor were conducted for seniors, 

e. Campus visits to state universities and vocational-technical 
schools were scheduled for interested seniors throughout the 
year. 

f . Job-placeiaent and career training counseling and referrals for 
the job market and post-secondary training institutions were uti- 
lized. 

g. Follov/-up systems v;ere procedurally reviewed and refined in order 
to assist students after they left the Bernalillo School System. 

h. Peer counseling p rogram was initiated in order to train students 
so tliat they in turn could assist their classmates in career 
decision-making as v/ell as with social-personal concerns. 

5. Primary responsibility was delegated to project personnel for the 
development and implementation of each phase of the project as 
follows: 

a. Exploratory and Career Guidance 

James A. Baca - Career Coordinator 
Leon Fuen^eler - Curriculum Developer 

b. General Uork Experience 

Ethel Tucker - Career Field Representative 

c. Vocational V/ork Experience 

Moises Tejada - Career Field Representative 

d. Job-Entry Training and Post-Secondary Placement 
Carol Nordengren - Career Services Counselor 
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RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The second year of the project was aimed at further developing and re- 
fining the major components and goals. The major results and accomplish- 
menta reflect also a stablization which camQ with a maturing staff and 
establishm^t of procedural techniques extrr.polated from the experiences 
of the first project year. 

The two career field representatives resigned in December and January and 
qualified personnel were hired to occupy the two vital roles without any 
lost motion. The third para-professional position was filled by a will- 
ing and capable young lady. A new position - Career Curriculum Developer- 
was created and filled in order to further develop and refine the material 
and curricular aspects of the program. 

The major results and accomplishments are outlined below:^ 


Exploratory and Career Guidance K-12 

1. During the second year of operation i development of career education 
progreuns were initiated or expanded in every building in the school 
system. Some of those buildings which began implementation this year 
nearly reached incorporation stage. Some of the major programs ini- 
tiated or expanded in the buildings this project year included: 


a. Bernalillo High School 


1) Senior Language Arts and Careers 

2) Expanded library media center in careers 

3) Business and Spanish in careers 

4) Cinematography and careers 

5) Medical-Secretary training (team teaching progrsun with Office 
Practice Instructor and Nurse Assistant Instructor) 

6) Expanded career fieldtrip activities 

7) Media center proposal development 


b. Bernalillo Junior n>qh School 


1) Career Analysis and a Career Exploratory Arts Program 

2) Careers and Social Studies (resource and fieldtrip program) 

3) Caeeers and Language Arts (including an experimental mini- 
course for ninth graden in high school course selection) 

4) Business education including typing and filing for eighth 
and ninth grades 

5) Media center dev^^lopment in ten major areas: 
Arts and Crafts Language Arts 
Sc ienc e Ma thematic s 
Industrial Arts Business Practice 
Home Economics Physical Education 
Counseling and Guidance 

6) Careers in other areas of study (unit basis) 
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Roosevelt (including Annex) K-6 


1) Hands-on program represented at every level (wood working 
hand tools) 

2) Career awareness activities represented at each level 

3) Example; 5th grade Science building of adobe house wired 
for electricity - Principles of Electricity. Careers in 
building trades i cultural style in the southwest i properties 
of materials used 

4) Media proposal for each level 


d. Placitas School 1-6 


1) Integration of all major subject matter with career awareness 
including hands on activities 

2) Example; 6th grade conservation and the building of "check 
demis" on the grounds to correct perennial erosion; Implica- 
tions, Science, Social Studies, Math, Art, "Career in Conser- 
vation." 

5th Grade Careers and Nutrition - by using stove (and utensils 
donated by community) to prepare foods in the area of Science, 
Math, Art, Social Studies, "Careers in the Food Industry." 

1st and 2nd Grade Careers and the Arts 

Simulation of newspaper publishing (team approach) actual 
publication from writing to printing correlated with field- 
trips and resource people 

All Grades Careers and the Arts 

Firing of pottery and the related industries sewing and the 
related careers. 

3) Media development for each level. 


•« Alqcdonea 1-6 

Algodones, small school with approximately forty five students 
integrate materials and hands-on experiences in order to develop 
a career awareness program 


f . Santo Domingo K-9 

1) Sixth Grade - Projects in "Jobs and Training" and "Construc- 
tion Industry" 

2) Fifth Grade - "Jobs we learn from parents" 

3) Science, Junior High level - "Health Careers," "Dental Hygiene 
and Related Careers." 

4) Special Education - "Work Experience Project and Career Aware- 
ness" "Work at your age" 

5) Proposal development for school media center 

q. Cochiti K-8 
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1) Junior High - "Language Arts and Careers in Publications" 

2) Special Education - "Attitude and Jobs" 
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2. In-Service , During project year in-service for teachers was intensi- 
lied to the degrue that all of the district's personnel were exposed 
to at least two typos of programs - general workshops and building 
and lovel-subject work sessions. Also, material development was in- 
creased with the utilization of the teaching staff, 

a. Career Committee - This committee was formed in order to 1) re- 
fine the direction of the curricular phase of the program, and 

2) plan the development of curricular materials. This was accom- 
plished in the Spring, 1972 by a group of teachers representative 
of the districts' personnisl. 

b. Resource and Media - In the summer, 1972 a small group of teachers 
representing the various grade levels assembled four resource 
guides, K-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12. 

c. General Workshop - Prior to the beginning of school year 1972-73, 
all new teachers and non-certified personnel were oriented to the 
progrsim. New teachers were issued "resource and media guides" 
and oriented to their purpose and utilization. 

d. General workshop - All certified staff participated in a day-long 
work session in career education and an orientation to the re- 
source and media guides by level; the teachers who assisted in 
their development conducted a major part of the program. 

3. Centralized Resource Centers . Utilization of resource materials in 
Career Education was facilitated with the availability of a variety 
of media including films, filmstrips, kits and books. The material 
was available to all teachers in the district; it is felt that this 
material was used to its potential. 

4. CAREER FACTS - project newsletter . Circulation of CAREER FACTS was 
expectionally good; over five hundred individuals and institutions 
were included on the mailing list. The results of the newsletter 
were primarily in improvement of local coaimunication, recognition of 
teachers and students in the schools, providing information to 
publishers, and initiating interest aunong other educators in the 
state. 

5. Consul tive^ Services . The project staff was responsible for assist- 
ing teachers throughout the district in planning and implementing 
relevant ficldtrips and arranging for numerous resources including 
guest speakers and free materials for classroom use. Over fifty 
fieldtrips and resource people were arranged for this year directly 
by the project staff. 

6. Extension Course - "Career Development in the Classroom, 547" 

The enrollment of nearly one-third of the teaching and administrative 
staff in this course was significant. Enrollment was voluntary and 
a sixty dollar charge was paid by each participant. Activities for 
the classroom wore produced and tested by the class. 
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7, Other In-Service Plans > The Administrative Council made up of all 
principals, directors, and central administrators was involved in 
providing input into the in-service programs for school year 1972- 
73 and planning for school year 1973-74 Full support 
was furnished by all building principals; some conducted in-service 
programs in their buildings and all developed along with their 
staffs media proposals for multi-media centers. 

&• Federal Agency Exposure for Teachers and Counselors . A variety of 
positive developments were witnessed with the initiation and imple- 
mentation of the "Proposal for Participation by Bernalillo Public 
Schools teachers - A Federal Systems Programs under the Intergovern- 
mental Personnel Act, 1970." 1) A sound working relationship was 
established with the area's Federal Executive Board which includes 
the heads of the major federal agencies in tha area, 2) it provides 
an in-depth opportunity for teachers and counselors to study the re- 
source and employment potential and procedures and practices of the 
federal agencies; 3) the students will Ijenefit from the participa- 
ting teachers and from the liLerature that will be generated from 
these experiences; and 4) the support and enthusiasm demonstrated 
by the administrators at all levels who have expressed a desire to 
have at least one member of their staff participate in the program 
was significant. 

Keeping in mind that the above is merely a summary outline of the 
major results and accomplishments of the first component - Explora- 
tory and Career Guidance , an in-depth analysis follows in Section 
II. 


General Work Experience 

1. Part-time and full-time placement continued to be a successful com- 
ponent of the program. The results and accomplishments in this 
area show that 1) an increase in the number referrals was accom- 
plished, 2) there was an increase in the number of part-time and 
full-time placements, and 3) it is felt that greater employer 
cooperation and more quality in placement was witnessed • 

a« Approximately 566 referrals were made during project year two^ 

b. Over 150 students were assisted in finding part-time and full- 
time employment. (Confirmed) 

2« The on-site exposure program was refined and expanded during project 
year two. The student evaluations indicated an increase in interest 
in this type of activity. 

a. Over 94 participated on the on-site program during project year 
two 
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b. Over 100 employers contributed their time and resources in order 
to provide meaningful sites for the students. 

Vocational Work Experience 

The vocational work experience component of the program was utilized to 
provide meaningful opportunities for vocationally trained students to 
test their skills in an actual "shop'* situation closely related to the 
training available at the Bernalillo Vocational Skills Center. During 
project year two this component improved in four major aspects. 

1. The job sites developed were clearly more related to the particu- 
lar training in the eleven major skill areas. 

2. Consequently, more employer contacts took place and more participa- 
tion was witnessed. Over 30 businesses participated in this phase 
of the program. 

3. More students participated in the program due to a higher employer 
participation. 

Intensive Job Entry Training and Post Secondary Placement 

1. Two graduating classes were serviced during project year two due to 
the "no-cost time extension" — 1972, 1973, Knowledge of placement 
for June, 1972 was 100 per cent and 100 per cent for June, 1973. 

In comparison to project year one senior contacts with project staff 
were about 78 students or 52 per cent of the graduating class. 

2. Hore seniors took advantage of the variety of tests that were made 
available in project year two including the General Aptitude Test 
Battery, Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery, American 
College Test, Interest Checklist, and College P.P. 

3. Two job-entry training seminars were offered to seniors during pro- 
ject year two. Approximately sixty-eight students participated. 
The participants' reactions were highly positive. 

4. Two career day activities were sponsored during project year two for 
seniors. One was held in December, 1972 and was planned and execu- 
ted by the project staff and its major emphasis was to expose students 
to individuals who work in a variety of careers. In May, 1973, the 
high school staff sponsored a career day which featured the institu- 
tions and organizations available for vocational and academic train- 
ing. 

5. Intermittently, a variety of resource people and recruiters were made 
availcUDle to the students either on Ccunpus or the students were in- 
dividually transported to places of business or institutions. 
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6. Seven sites were visited by seniors who voluntarily registered for 
the campus visit program. Both vocational-technical and university- 
college campusea were scheduled • 

7. A concerted effort was made with both graduating classes to place 
those students interested in entering the job market after gradua- 
tion as well as assisting those who desired to attend a post-second- 
ary training institution. 

8. A complete file for every senior was compiled and efforts were made 
to conduct a follow-up for every senior in order to determine his 
status after graduation. Comparisons were made in regard to his 
plans at graduation and his status six months later. 

9. Planning and implementation of peer counseling took place with Miss 
Nordengren^ project counselor and other high school staff. It was 
hoped that through the training of students as "peer counselors" more 
students would be given services both in the social-personal as well 
as career decision-making areas. Approximately twerity-five students 
were trained during a ten day noon hour training schedule. Fifteen 
to twenty participants were actively involved in assisting K-12 stu- 
dents. Plans were made to expand this group and to utilize the peer 
counselors as aides in the career office at the high school and to 
make initial contacts with graduating seniors. 

As previously mentioned in the summary of results and accomplishments 
of component one, it is impossible to thoroughly review in this sec- 
tion the major results of any component. An in-depth analysis is pro- 
vided in Section II. 
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EVALUATION 


The Bureau of Educational Planning and Development was awarded the sub- 
contract as an independent evaluation agency; under the direction of Dr, 
Richard Tonigan, Director, conducted the evaluation for the second year. 
The evaluation report reflects a continuation of the first year's report 
also prepared by the bureau. (See Section 111, Evaluation Report, 1972, 
73.) 

The evaluation was conducted in two major parts: the main report Feb- 
ruary 1973 and the supplement to this report to reflect the progress 
during the "no-cost extension" period, February 16, 1973 to June 30, 1973 . 


FIGURE 4 
PROJECT YEAR 2 

Feb. 1972 Feb. 1973 June 1973 


EVALUATION REPORT SUPPLEMENTAT REPORT 

PART I PART II 


Evaluation Report - Part I 

The major thrust of the evaluation centered on the apparent weaknesses, 
namely, the K-6 progress perceived to be present during the evaluation 
of project year one by the independent evaluators and reinforced' by sub- 
sequent U.S.O,E. evaluation. 

Keeping this in mind, the evaluators focused on the progress being made 
in the incorporation of career education into the school curriculum. The 
process of innovation as seen in current literature generated the criteria 
for viewing the schools. Three stages indentified in this process for 
the K-6 program includes: 

1. Initiation 

2 . Implementation 

3 . Incorporation 

Incorporation being "that period when an attempted change becomes an en- 
during part of the life of an organization^" (Evaluation report June, 
1973, Page 39). The following are "Summary Perceptions, Judgements and 
Generalizations^' (Evaluation Report, Page 36). 

1. Among the elementary schools there exists wide variability in the 
degree to which Career Education has been implemented. One school 
is nearing incorporation, another is "struggling" with initiation. 
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2. Within some buildings the same variable exists. 


This variability was examined by the evaluators using Gross' indenti- 
fication of seven factors leading to impediment of an innovation: 

1« Initial resistance to change - The evaluators state that there ap- 
pears to be littJ.e overt resistance or hostility by the staffs. 

2. Clarity - An absence of conceptual clarity relative to career educa- 
tion at the elementary level was indicated by the evaluators. There 
should be efforts to further intensify in-service training for K-6 
personnel. 

3. Staff Skills and Knowledge - Specific skills and methodologies for 
implementing career education should be emphasized in the future in- 
service programs. 

4. Availability of materials - "Greater efforts than heretofore will 
need to be made to acquaint teachers with what is available (material- 
wise) to acquaint them with procedures for obtaining materials and 
for delivering them at the appointed time." 

5. Staff willingness to expend time and energy resources - It appeared 
that staff members were willing to expend the necessary energy to 
implement career education 

6. Performance of Management - Many of the problems relative to "incor- 
poration" of career education can be attributed to the lack of clear 
and effective lines of communication. One recommendation offered is 
that of the need to add staff members in the Career Services Center 
in order to communicate more fully the purposes of the program, 
supply materials and provide consultive services. Also, an observa- 
tion was advanced by the evaluators that little building leadership 
was apparent. 

7. The external environment - A recommendation reached by the ^valuators 
is "that teachers, administrators and central office staff alike 
should seek to determine what culturally congruent careers for Indian 
children might be and then make awareness experience available" since, 
as the evaluators tentatively view the situation, a "protestant wrk 
ethic oriented career education program is on a collision course with 
certain cultural beliefs and values." 

In conclusion, "substantial progress" has been made at thi5 elementary 
level, however, the elementary program is "uneven conceptually, develop- 
mentally, and programmatically. " 


Neal Gross, Reference to Page 39, Evaluation Report, Section III. 
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Tit 1 0, CHAHGES IN BOSTON'S RETAIL lANDSCAPE 

... ... - - — - ■ . — - 


Author Eileen Schelf ^ ' \ Date Pub. 1964 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Pub li she r lOO West '31 Street> New York> NY 10001 

Teaoher or Student Material Student ^ifc fc Coat $4»50 - L,ength . 141 pa^s 
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\: 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A geographical study of 14 years change in retail distri- 
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AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIA AND TESTS. 


Title THE COMPIETE GUIDE TO RETAIL MANAGEfeNT 


Author Alan SiV^r Daty Pub. 1972 
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other "perceptions, judgements, and generalizations*' address 1) the 
career education program at the junior and senior high school; 2) the 
actions on the "Programmatic Recommendations" made in the 1972 evalua- 
tion, and 3) the GvaJaation. 

Evaluator's Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. Junior High and High School 

a. At the junior and senior high school all of the components appear 
to be functioning smoothly and fully. 

Direct participation by career staff in the tej^jg^iilijSrrproqeSjSr, 
should be limited due to experiences related to a dependency re- 
lationship and its long-term unproductiveness 

2. Actions on 19 72 "Programmatic Recommendations " 

a. Revisions of program objectives - No action has been taken to 
revise evaluation objectives. 

b. Integration of project activities into the schools - The program 
is strong at the junior and senior high but generally weak at 
the elementary level. 

c. Utilization of Center's facilities and services - These are 
partially implemented. 

d. Lay citizens utilization - This is well on the way to full imple- 
mentation. 

e. Limiting project services to school district residents and gradua- 
^ tes. - This was observed but as a public relations effort, informa- 
tion is available to "non-school" clientele. 

f . Establishment of part-time work study programs - This was imple- 
mented 

g. Systematic anecdotal record keeping - This seemed present, 

h. Constant reminders of student's responsibility to employers and 
erratic student behavior - Accomplished through intensified 
counseling, accomodation of student time schedules and increased 
transportation services . 

i. Systematic appraisal of value of work experiences - This was in- 
corporated into the on-going screening and evaluation processes. 

j. Filling the unique needs of Indian students - Project staff is 
clearly sensitive to this problem which, in part, are '"problems 
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internal to the Pueblos as well as the cultural gap;" these are 
likely to preclude "simple and quick solutions." 

v 

k. Counseling function - Improvement in guidance and counseling has 
taken place in project year two. 

3. The Evaluation 

a. Need for earlier evaluation decisions - Time constraints ob- 
viously preclude the type of "scholarly work" necessary for a 
thorough evaluation. 

b. Financial and personnel resources - These are necessary for the 
thorough "job" to be accomplished. 

Supplementat Report (Part II, Evaluation Report) 

In part two of the evaluation covering the four month extension period 
it was noted that "exceptional initiative in improving and expanding 
career education in the Bernalillo Schools" was shown by the Career 
Services Center. The major developments were as follows: 

1. The addition of a curriculum developer 

2. The offering of a course in Career Development which provided valu- 
able knowledge and experience. 

3. Planning for intensified in-service for the fall 

4. The development of the Career Cadet program 
5* Plans for in-service for newly hired teachers 

6. Decision to establish building media centers indicates interest at 
all buildings 

7. Further efforts to improve implementation of components two, three 
and four 

8. Evaluation indicated the effectiveness of the extension course 

9. Acceleration significant at Santo Domingo School 

10. Individual teachers* enthusiasm and positive attitude changes at all 
schools 

11. Overall noticable progress in new areas and maintenance and progress 
of established programs. 

Part three of the evaluation is a progress report outlining a variety of 
specific activities r commendations, and recommendations 

A summary of conclusions for this section follows and a thorough analysis 
of the major issues have been presented in Section Two. 
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SUMMARY 


The project staff being aware of weaknesses in component one and other 
areas of the program during project year on<2 intensified its efforts in 
the following areas. In attempts to improve the unevenness in conceptual 
and programmatic development within the project a variety of approaches 
were attempted in project year two. In the cases where a technique or 
approach produced little results, other avenues were planned and imple- 
mented . 

In-service, A plan for in-service for school year 1972-73 was developed 
and implemented. It is felt that the clarity of the concept and the 
skills of the project staff at conducting meaningful in-service training 
were sharpened; communications were improved greatly with the publication 
of a district newsletter and other project literature. 

Mater ials . In view of the need for concrete resources, the development 
of "resource and media" guides was undertaken and completed. Also, 
materials for the district and the building level were made available. 
Consult ive services by the project were accelerated and the results 
have been notable. 

Tnvol viaminn^. At cvery Stage of the "improvement" process, administrators 
and teachers were involved in planning and implementing changes. Building- 
level personnel were afforded the opportunity to develop career programs 
at their level and progress was significant in all schools. 

p<:^T-gnnng>7 Clarification of functions of the project and definition of 
roles for maximum coverage was a major emphasis during project year two. 
Also, the new role of curriculum developer, K-6 was: developed in order 
to concentrate on this level which has been the weakest area. 

Other training - The enrollment of teaching and administrative staff in 
the "Career Development" extension course had positive effects upon the 
attitudes of the participants. District staff participation and enthu- 
siasm in programs like the Federal agencies exposure project indicated 
willingness to innovate, 

Plcinninq . The other factors above were interrelated to more substantive 
planning district-wide. Development of 1) activities for the classroom, 
2) in-service plans for the building level, and 3) proposals for decen^ 
tralized media centers were among the significant products. 

Future outlook . The planning already underway reflects the positive re- 
sponse to evaluative recommendations. 

Although the remaining components of the program including the junior 
and senior areas operated and matured smoothly attempts were made to 
continue to plan revisions in order to refine these areas. 
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CONCLUSION 


Briefly, the project staff is confident that because of the cooperation 
of the district staff / significant progress was made and that the dis- 
trict is capable of fully incorporating the concept of career education. 

In summary, the Tri-Cultural Vocational Exploratory Career and Work Ex- 
perience Education Program has experienced consistent progress during 
project year two. Although component one - Exploratory Career and 
Guidance - is still experiencing some problems at the kindergarten 
through sixth grades, significant advances have also been made to this 
level . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE 


Based on two project years of experience and two independent evaluation 
reports, the Tri-Cultural Vocational Exploratory Career and Work Expe- 
rience Education Program has generated some recommendations. These re- 
commendations are 'reviewed below in summary form. 

For Project Year Three 

1. In-service programs should be geared to a) the building level, b) 
specific grade level or subject area and c) be conducted in small 
groups (8-12). The rationale should be to accommodate the need 
for a) clarity in conceptual development, b) development of spe- 
cific skills of teaching and administrative personnel, and c) im- 
proving communications betv/een the project and the district staff. 

2. Building media centers should be developed in order to a) make 
career education materials more readily available to the students 
and teaching/counseling personnel, and b) decentralize and facili- 
tate the "phasing-out'* of the project center. 

3. Communication networks should be refined in order to bridge the 
gaps a) internally within the building level and the district and 
b) externally to provide more input in the form of continuing com- 
munities should be a major emphasis. 

4. A feasibility study of the program's components including a cost ana- 
lysis should be undertaken a) to examine the program in terms of 
the strength and weaknesses of its parts, b) to analyze and present 
to the school district the successful components of the program re- 
lative to the advisability of local continuance and support after 
project funding terminates, and c) to make this study available to 

"^l^ther districts in the state. 

5. A long-term in-service plan and refinement of local goals and philo- 
sophy should be developed in order to insure that the district con- 
tinues a career program that has continuity and substance. 

6. Project objectives should be revised in order to make them measurable 
for evaluative purposes. 

7. Evaluation contract decision should be made early in project year ^ 
three in order to provide a thorough on-going, continuous evaluation 
study. 

For the Future 

1. The district administration and board of education should examine 
the possibilities of absorbing those portions of the project's pro- 
gram which are clearly beneficial and economically feasible. 
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2. The building level and district should continue to provide a) on- 
going staff involvement and development, b) support for material 
development and media purchase, and c) long-range planning, 

3. On-going research should be encouraged in order a) to develop new 
programs, methods, and techniques, and b) assessments of ever- 
changing social, economic, personal and political needs in the dis- 
trict. 

4. Continuation of existing community involvement through literature 
similar to the project newsletter and development of new avenues 
for communication, and utilization of community resources should 
be considered. 

A thorough analysis of the summary, conclusions and recommendations is 
available in Section IV, '^Conclusions, Implications, and Recommenda- 
tions for the Future." 
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SECTION II 
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SECTION 11 
FOCUS 
PROBLEM AREA 


BFST COPY AVAIUBLE 


The Tri-*Cultural Vocational Exploratory Career and Work ExperlencQ 
Education Program in its second year of operation addressed three ma^cr 
needs: 1} The general national concern in education for adequate career 
development, 2} Bernalillo school students assessed needs which corre* 
late with educational, social and economic skills in the national context^ 
and 3} The project also directed itself towards seme basic programmatic 
considerations which evolved after functioning one full year. Basically, 
problem areas one and two can be summarized and described by outlining 
the demography of the Bernalillo School district within the context of 
a broader national setting. Consideration three is one that must be 
described and dealt with as the intermediate steps in alleviating the 
local problems to which the project's efforts arc aimed. 

National Need 

Hoyt and others* svunmarize the need for career education in a concise 
meuiner which is the basis for the foregoing analysis: 

''Among the reason for believing that career education is a con-- 
cept whose time has come are that: a) it has er-^erged at a 
moment when dissatisfaction with education practices and out*- 
comes 2u:e at a peak, and b) it promises to attack and improve 
some of the apparent sources of that dissatisfaction. Whether 
it is successful will depend upon whether the diagnosis has 
been correct, the prescription proper and the treatment compe- 
tent. 

A useful exploration of the demamd for educational reform must 
identify the reasons for that dissatisfaction, test their 
reality and assess their relationship to v/hat'' career education 
reasonably can be expected to offer. It must be recognized 
that: 

1. Most of the dissatisfaction directed toward education is 
In reality frustration with social ills for which the 
schools bear little fault and to the solution of which 
they have been able to make only modest contributions. 

2. Many of American education's problems are the consegu*- 
ences of success, cind its ctrongthc cn^ weigh its weak*- 
nesses. 


^Hoyt, Kenneth, et al.. Career Education: What it is and how to do 
it. (Salt Lake City, Olympus Publishing Co., 1972) pp, 17 
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3, The atmosphere is permeated with demands for education re- 
form, and career education must be viewed in its relation- 
ship to these do.mands." 


LOCAL NEED 

Keeping the above in mind, Bernalillo School District community has 
been faced with conditions which demand the attention of education. 
Bernalillo District is one of three school systems in Sandoval County. 
Economically, the county population is comparable to the most de- 
pressed group in Albuquerque, New Mexico. Large feunilies, high unem- 
ployment, low level of educational achievement and low family purchas- 
ing power is the rule rather than the exception. A family income of 
less than $5,000.00 is found among approximately forty- three per cent 
of the families in the county. The local economic base is generally 
weak . 

The town of Bernalillo is located seventeen miles north of the Albuquer- 
que metropolitan area. Sandia Indian Pueblo land grant separates the 
two. The approximate population for the Bernalillo town community is 
4,500. 

Bernalillo School District includes five Pueblo reservations. 1. San 
Felipe, 2, Santo Domingo, 3. Sandia, 4. Cochiti, and 5. Santa Ana 
Pueblos are entirely within the school district's boundaries. Marginal 
incomes are found among all these groups. The approximately 3000 stu- 
dents in district include about fifty per cent (50%) Pueblo Indian, 
forty per cent (40%) Spanish surnamed (or Spanish-American) and ten 
per cent (10%) "Anglo." (See Appendix B, "Map of Communities served.") 

It was reported in the original proposal that at least eighty per cent 
(80%) of the graduates did not attempt to obtain a baccalureate degree 
by entering four year colleges or universities. Presently, over forty 
per cent do enter four year college programs. The failure rate was 
high and is undeterminable for the recent graduates. The building of 
a $400,000.00 Vocational Skills Center in 1967 was aimed at making 
available a comprehensive progreun which is still necessary. Eleven 
offerings are now available in this "cluster" curriculum situation. 
(See Appendix c# "Offerings in Vocational Skills Center.) 

The original proposal delineated precisely some of tho considerations 
and problems inherent in the planning of the Bernalillo Public Schools 
Exploratory Career and VJork Experience Education Program. (Pp. 7, 8.) 
These are paraphrased below: 

1. Most obvious is the economic plight of Sandoval County. Along 
with St. Frances County Arkansas, and Todi County, Minnesota, 
Sandoval has been chosen as a "irilot'** poverty county in the 
United States and given top priority by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor for concentration of available. 
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emerging, and necessary agencies and resources essential for 
tackling health, welfare, and socio-economic related problems. 
Specifically, the tri-culturalism of the district and the clearly 
demonstrable problems endemic to this should not be overlooked. 
(Ninety per cent Spanish surnamed and Indian population.) 

2« Among the problems related to Spanish-surnamed and Indian popu- 
lations are those negative aspects of anobility and trainability . 
(The career concept perhaps has been able to assist with at least 
a part of this dilemma.) 

3. Designing of programs for the student population with the greatest 
expectemcy for unemployment due to various special handicaps is a 
necessary educational task. The design should provide for job 
orientation and analysis, a substantial guidance program, job 
placement, assisting students in acquiring attainable skills, and 
provisions for port- secondary or terminal placement in technical 
training, college, jobs, or military services. 

A research based from which to build a model for a "Career Exploratory 
and Work Experience Program" can be cited. Much research points to 
common needs beyond those peculiar to Bernalillo School District. 

"The attainment of economic efficiency" was a concern dealt with as 
early as 1950 by the California Framework Committee.*^ Several basic 
skills or uiKlerstaxviings were spelled out by this committee. The stu- 
dent should: 

1. Understand the inter-dependency of economic structures and proce- 
dures 

2. Understand the satisfaction of good workmanship 

3. Recognize the obligation to perform an honest day's work 

4. Understand the requirements and opportunities for various jobs 

5. Select his occupation and prepare for it 

6. Maintain and improve his efficiency 

7. Recognize the social value of his work 

8. Plan the economics of his own life 

9. Develop standards for guiding his expenditures 


A Framwork for Public Education in California. Prepared by the 
California Framework Committee. Sacramento: Bulletin of the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, Vol. XXX, No. 1, November 1950, P. 7. 
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^ Ti t U COURgfe^ C t^-^ PUR RETAIL H^TDUCTIQN INTO SELF-SERVICE STOBES 

Author George G^^irti- and John Mattlngly ' Date Pub. 197(» 

D. Et ••lat^i.lal3 Uxb ^ 
Pub ItBhe^ 18b5 Nell .Avenue, 115 Tovns,hend Hall^ GolmnfaiSt OH 43210 

feaohgr or Student ^A/|tf|prtaZ Teacher Coet ^.QQ Length 95 paros^ 

Grade Level Second^^^ry Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: , Designed to prepare the student to enter into gainful employment in 
a self-service* Store • L ' ^ - - ' 

K \> ^ 

' . ■ 

■ ; • . ^, > 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOS : A nai u .1 developed by a Distributive^ Education^ workshop 
"group of coordinators. This raanaal orients well the student -and the coordlnaior^ 
inTprested in concepts relating to the 'self-service operation* _ Transparency orig- 
inals to supplement the teaching outline are included. • • 


AVAILABLE INSTRVC" :' -'F ^■l : 'AVT TESTS: 


Title ■ CREATIVE KARKXW'f F?; (jTICH:! FOR PRC'FIT 


Author Murray Krl ^y-:- * ; ^ ^ ^ Date Pub^ t971 

Publisher Falr chlld I ublic; ^^cn.s. Inc. . 7 Ka3t 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 

— J — ■ 

Teacher or Studenu Hat cr ijil - St:]dent $5^.95 ^4^gth 208 .pagea 
Gr\de. Level Colxegl --i -c / A^!rl c r^ujjceted TimeJ^f Ltae > 


OBJECTIVES: 


9 


SUMMARY DESCH IPTIOfi : This book advoca-^s **control of the »ark<3LoHn as a positive 
tool for profit.** . it shova how ch.infi:ea attituios by buyers, nfierchandieers and store 
owners can create nevr sale; pr.sbibllities ard heighteA store traffic. Chapter titles 
includei Controllinjcr Karkdowns to '\chieva^ h*ark-on; Evaluation of the jSources of / 
Supply; Reducing Loi^sej Thrcu^:. l-rrrlovce KcnindeVs; i^ffect of Markdowi^on Shrinkag^^ 
or Shortage; arjd iMarkdo^^r.r. o '::^'\^:s l«eV'3loper. 

AVAILiBLE INSTRUJT^^h 'rr^'-'Ai A ."^.1^*; 
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10, Become an informed and skillfull buyer 

11. Take ethical measures to safeguard his interests 

Research dealing with vocational guidance and work experience educa- 
tion has pointed out a need for more concerted efforts in the school. 
Some examples of this are studies and reports by Fielstra,^ Tyler, ^ 
Hunt,^ and Mangum.^ 

Fielstra found that of the ten "imperative needs" as stated by the 
educational policies commission, the one felt to be the least well 
met by the high school prograim was that of "occupational guidance and 
training." Tyler described problems and recommended possible solu- 
tions in work experience progrcims. Hunt also dealt with installation 
and operation procedures for work-experience programs. Hunt's paper 
"Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged Lessons from Government 
Funded Progrsims," pointed to some interesing findings; 

1. Few exemplary programs which were willing to serve "hard core, 
inner city, low I.Q., disadvantaged youngsters." 

2. Strong federal, state and local leadership sought good vocational 
education for the best students but little support on behalf of 
similar services for the disadvantaged. 

3. Vocational training was found to be most successful when coupled 
with pre-vocational programs and strong academic, components. 

4. Job cluster training, vocational decision — making assistance were 
found "best" for the disadvantaged. 

5. "Cooperative education was given high marks." 


^Fielstra, Clarence. Evaluation of Their High School Curriculum 
by Prospective Teachers , Journal of Education, Research LI March, 
1958, Pp. 531-20. 

^Tyler, Henry T. Repo rt of the Study of Work Experience Programs 
in California High Sch ools and Junior Colleges. Sacramento: Bulletin 
o£ State department of Education, Vol. XXV, No. 3, July, 1966, Pp. IX + 
47. 

^Hunt Dewitt. Work Experience Education Programs in American 
Schools , Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare: Bulletin 1957, No. 5, Pp. VII + 94. 

^Mangum, Garth L. Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged 
Lessons from Government Funded Programs . National Committee on Em- 
ployment of Youth, 145 East 32nd Street, New York, New York 10016. 
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"A Guide for the Development, Implementation and Administration of 
Exemplary Programs and Projects in Vocational Education''^ cites some 
strong evidence related to career exploration and work experience edu- 
cation: 

1. The interest and concern of student's for career development was 
found to be high among elementary and secondary students by Robert 
E. Campbell. 

2. The further support of a K-12 program is found in the studies in- 
volving elementary and secondary occupational development planning.' 


The literature is rich and largely supportive of a comprehensive career 
exploratory and work experience program. This support is not only 
general but also favorable to the r.-r;'; i?"^''-ntation of such a progreun in 
a school district such as Bernalillo which has unusual problems and 
special needs. 

Henco, one finds that a variety of factors have made it possible for 
the concept of career education to be tested and in general flourish. 
In the words of Koyt,^^ "...Career Education is the concept whose time 
has come..." In Bernalillo School District, the career education con- 
cept was initiated out of multitude of needs within the context of the 
bi^oader national panorama. During the first project year other needs, 
problems and considerations arose. These were discovered in project 
year one and concerted efforts were made to direct the project's pro- 
gram to deal with them. 

These major programmatic concerns existed in each component of the pro- 
gram and the project directed itself to solve them during project year 
two. 


Bottoms, Gene and Matheny, Kenneth B. A Guide for the Development 
Implementation, and Administration of Exemplary Programs and Projects 
in Vocational Education , Atlanta, Georgia, September, 1969. 

^Ibid, Pp. 7 

l^Ibid, Pp. 12, 14. 15, 17, 18 

^^Hoyt, op. cit. , 
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Exploratory Career and Classroom Guidance 


Major concerns 

1. Intensified in-service 

2. Effective and efficient communications 
3-. Involvement of teachers and community 
Gonoral and Vocational Work Experience Programs 

1. Increased employer involvement 

2. Quality Placement 

3. Student related problems 
a. Attitude 

Schedules 
c. Transportation 
Job-entry Training, and Post Secondary Placement 

1. Provisions for a testing program 

2. Follow-up procedures 

The project feels that its efforts in these areas of concern have 
been dealt with and other concerns have naturally been revealed. Project 
year three will experience new directions as it faces such matters as 
"phasing-out" the project in its last year and providing methods for 
continuing a career program in the Bernalillo District after this 
"phase-out" period. 

In conclusion, the matters toward which the Bernalillo Project directs 
itself are national in scope and district oriented in terms of the uni- 
que social and economic needs. In the case of Career Education in 
Bernalillo and nation-wide, it is a reaction to dissatisfaction which 
is 1) in reality frustration with social ills for which the 

schools bear little fault and to solution of which they have been able 
to make only modest contributions/' and 2) the social demands are 
many and "Career Education must be viewed in its relationship to these 
demands," Also, as programmatic concerns evolve as a consequence of 
attemtping to deal with the demands on the educational system, new 
concerns and problems must be tackled. 
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GOALSAND OBJECTIVES 


As outlined in the original objectives, the Tri-Cultural Vocational 
Exploratory Career and Work Experience Education Program has been de- 
veloped around thQ four project components: 

1. Exploratory Career and Occupational Guidance Education 

2. General Work Experience 


3. Vocational Work Experience 

4. ^ost-Secondary Placement and Job-Entry Training 

The project components have addressed four types of objectives and 
goals, 1) curriculum, 2) attitudinal, 3) evaluative, and 4) prog- 
rammatic. Catagories one, two and three were stated in the original 
proposal and the fourth-programmatic was developed in order to define 
articulate and implement a program to iTeach the goals and objectives. 


Curriculum Objectives 

1. Set up a career and occupational exploratory and guidance progreim 
k-12 for every student in every one of our schools. 

2. Provide a general work experience program for selected students at 
the junior high and high school. This, by its very nature will 
have to be restricted to include mainly: 

a. Students whose records indicate that they will terminate their 
formal school upon graduation from high school or who indicate 
that they are potential dropouts. 

b. Students who are economically deprived and to whom the income 
from part-time work will fill a real need. In here we should 
also include those to whom the pride and sense of accomplish- 
ment from holding a job, will fill a real emotional need. 

c. Students for whom the regular curriculum fails to fulfill 
their needs, whether academic, econonic, or emotional and who 
need actual work as part of their training and preparation for 
life. 

3* To acquaint and guide our students into the rich and varied offer- 
ings of our vocational programs and to provide a vocationally- 
related work experience program for as many of these students as 
feasible. The priorities that were outlined in selecting for the 
general work experience program should apply here in selecting 
students for this vocationally-related work. 


4, To provide a system of guidance, counseling, and education of op- 
portunities for post-secondary or terminal training. Prior to 
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graduation or on termination, all students should have been speci- 
fically guided into a place for post-secondary training or a job. 
Any student who indicates that he is dropping out or has actually 
dropped out shall also be specifically guided into the training pro- 
gram or placed on a job. Follow-up counseling shall be offered to 
him by the vocational counselor. 

Attitudinal Objectives 

1. To become aware of occupational and employment opportunities in his 
area. 

2. To explore the fields in which occupational interest' lies and to de- 
termine suitability for those areas. • 

3. To expand this knowledge and horizon of career opportunities and to 
become realistically acquainted with requirements in attaining career 
goals. ' 

4. To become informed on standards of a good employee and to get actual 
experience in applying these standards on a job. 

5. To develop more appreciation and understanding of the relationship 
between fojnrial education and career success. 

6. To become aware of his individual, native endowments and learn to 
make full use of them. 

7. To acquire strong values of the pride, self-confidence, independence, 
and sense of fulfillment that satisfying work imparts to the human 
personality. 

8. To recognize the value and need that society places on individuals 
who contribute to common welfare by their work. 

9. To gain experience in recognizing opportunities for advancement in 
places of employment and how to prepare himself to take advantage 
of these opportunities. 

10. To learn how to make logical and rational career choices and in seek- 
ing positions that will contribute toward personal happiness, and 
enable him to carry family responsibilities and work for the good 
of his fellowman.^2 


12 

* Tri-Cultural Vocational Exploratory Career and Work Experience 
Education Program Proposal , 1970, Pp. 16, 17, 18. 

\ 
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Evaluative Objectives 


1. Placement. To successfully place in a job, a post-secondary educa- 
tional training program or the armed services, all or at least an 
acceptable percentage of the students who leave the secondary schools 
of the Bernalillo Municipal Schools System. 

2. Student Attitudes Towards Work , To help students to develop positive 
attitudes about work. 

3. Business Community Attitudes , To help the business community deve- 
lop positive attitudes towards training school-age children. 

4. Vocational Training-Related Placement . To place high school stu- 
dents in part-time jobs which are closely related to each student's 
vocational education training program. 

5. Occupational Awareness . To help students become more aware of the 
occupational possibilities available to them. 

6. Job-Entry Knowledge and Skills . To improve the knowledge and skills 
which students need to enter the job market. 

7. Expanding Vocational Education . To improve the balance between 
vocational and academic subjects in the total K-12* educational pro- 
gram. 

8. Placing Disadvantage Students . To place students from disadvc;ntaged 
families in income-producing and meaningful work experience posi- 
tions. 

9. School Participation . To reduce school absenteeism, truancy, and 
failures? to improve discipline and to reduce dropouts. 

10. Attract and Hold Industry . To reduce unemployment, and to increase 
per capita income. 
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PROGRAMMATIC 


COMPONENT OBJECTIVES 


1. Exploratory and Career Guidance K-12 

A* General Objective : To integrate and implement career education 
K-12 into the exist ing^curriculum as rooasiareij by a sequential 
and coordinated program development at each level. 

B. Correlated Specific Objectives : To provide career awareness at 
the K-3 level in conjunction with the District Teachers* Career 
Education Committee including the following classroom inputs: 

1) To acquaint students with worker role of parents, members 
of the family community 

2) To make child aware of contributions of different workers 
in his community 

3) To provide kits and games to have child do role-playing 
in different careers 

4) To make available elementary learning materials on workers 
in conjunction with lessons in art, literature, math, etc. 

To provide "hands-on" experiences and exposure to the world of 
work implemented to include the following forms: 

1) To make availatble equipment and supplies for the student 
to learn about the world of work by experiencing and doing 
some specif ic career cluster or job related tasks in the 
classrooms 

2) To expose the students to different occupations and career 
clusters through well organized, meaningful fieldtrip pro- 
grsuns 

3) To acquaint the student with the roles of workers in dif- 
ferent career clusters by providing visiting guest speakers 
programs and audio-visual materials 

To provide the student with opportunities for exploration into 
careers and career clusters with the following emphasis: 

1) To integrate career ufiits into the existing curriculum 
(subject areas) 

2) To make available to the classroom teachers relevant audio- 
visual aides, books, fieldtrips, and guest speaker programs 
for use in an integrated fashion 

3) To provide consultive services to the classroom teacher 

4) To provide work-experience to students who are in desire 
and in need of a controlled, supervised experienced pro- 
gram 

5) To assist with meaningful part-time placement of students 
in need of work (financial or personal) 
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To provide programs and services at this level which will accom- 
plish the following goals: 

1) To continue integration of career education into the exist- 
ing curriculum with a more specialized emphasis 

2) To provide on-site job experience and job placement for in- 
terested students 

3) To continue with consultive, fieldtrip, audio- visual and 
guest speaker services for the classroom 

4) To conduct job-entry 'seminars for all graduating seniors 

5) To provide intensive career counseling and post-secondary 
training information 

6) To assist with post-secondary placement of graduating seniors 
and terminal students in jobs or training which will utilize 
their talents and abilities 

II. General Work Experience 7-12 

A. General Objectives ; To successfully place student applicants 
in positions related to their tentative career preferences. The 
student will participate and o.bserve to develop a realistic out- 
look in his tentative career choice. The experiences will be 
measured by students and supervisor evaluation. 

B. Correlated Specific Objectives ; To provide on-site experiences 
to student applicants in the career cluster of their choice which 
will lead to understanding of the training, type of work and 
potential in any given field. 

To develop positive attitudes in the business and industrial 
community towards the training (exposing) or student in his 
tentative career preference. 

To assist in part-time and full-time job placement in order to 
supplement the student's financial condition and to develop a 
realistic outlook towards work. 


III. Vocational Work Experience 

A. General Objective ; To place vocationally oriented high school 
student applicants in positions closely related to their voca- 
tional skill training at the Bernalillo High School Skills Cen- 
ter in order that they may test their career choices as measured 
by student and supervisor evaluation. 

B. Correlated Specific Objectives ; To facilitate pre-training of 
vocational students in order to improve chances for real job 
placement in the future. 
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To improve student and business community, attitudes towards 
this type of pre- job entry training by careful orientation, 
counseling and follow-up of every participating student and 
employer-supervisor 

To assist the student in testing and ancllyzing his career pre- 
ference by his participation and observation at a job-site. 

To develop meaningful data related to the student, employer, 
teacher, supervisor and parent attitudes and progress through 
a case study, approach, 

IV. Job-Entry Skills Training and Post-Secondary Placement 

A, General Objective ; To make available career counseling, job 
entry skills training and post-secondary placement to terminal 
students and graduating seniors as measured by evaluation of 
career project activities at this level, 

B. Correlated Specific Objectives ; To provide aptitude and in- 
terest testing to all interested high school students, speci- 
fically seniors. 

To provide counseling of career opportunities in the military 
union programs, voc-tech training, junior colleges, OJT train- 
ing, university, and Federal or State Manpower Programs, 

To conduct periodic job entry seminars to assist the student 
in improving job seeking skills, interviewing techniques 
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General Project Design and Procedure 


The Bernalillo School District is made up of seven schools (administra- 
tive units) including five elementary schools. 

Roosevelt, K-6? Algodones, 1-6? Placitas, 1-6; Cochiti, K-8; Santo 
Domingo K-6 with approximately 1,540 students. Two junior high schools 
and one high school. Bernalillo junior High, Santo Domingo, and Berna- 
lillo High School consist of approximately 493 students in seventh and 
eig!.::h grades and 905 at the ninth through twelfth level. The student 
population is roughly proportionate to the general community, i.e., 
fifty per cent (50%) Pueblo Indian, forty per cent (40%) Spanish sur- 
named (or Spanish-American) and about ten per cent (10%) "Anglo." 

The Spanish-American student comes largely from a Spanish speaking home 
environment and although the five Indian Pueblos are similar in many 
ways, each has its distinct dialect; however, xbur of the five pueblo 
dialects derive from the same language groups. Therefore, besides 
Spanish and English, approximately fifty per cent of the student popu- 
lation come from homes where five different Indian dialects are spoken. 

The students largely are from economically depressed backgrounds; in 
1964, Sandoval County's per capita income was approximately half of 
New Mexico's per capita income. The county v/as ranked the lowest in 
the state. 

There are about 187 certified personnel in the school system; there is 
a balance between Spanish and non-Spanish surnamed employees. Four 
Indian teachers presently are on the instructional staff. 

Officially the project in Career Education is entitled "Tri-Cultural 
Vocational Exploratory Career and Work Experience Education Program" 
but is known locally as the Career Services Center. The project is 
staffed by six certified and four non-certified personnel. The staff 
includes the following positions, personnel and responsibilities: 

1. Director . Raymond R, Gonzales, is a former Social Studies Depart- 
ment chairman in the Bernalillo Junior High School and holds a 
masters degree in Educational Administration and Secondary Educa- 
tion. He is a native of New Mexico from Albuquerque. The director's 
position includes the over-all charge of the program — supervision 
and evaluation of project staff, fiscal control and reporting, pro- 
gram and staff development and progress reporting. Mr. Gonzales is 
under the direction of the Assistant Superintendent, Mr. R.J. 
Kloeppel who is the local federal fiscal monitor. 

2. Career Education Coordinator . James A Baca is a native New Mexican 
from Pena Blanca v/ho has a diversified background of experience in- 
cluding the military service, teaching administration and work- 
experience supervision. He and Mr. Gonzales were co-revisionist of 
the original project proposal in 1970. The position includes the 
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fitU CREATIVE MEN'S WEAR RETAILING 


Author % s> TJ^f^mAs fi;ilt7. V ;; Date Pub,, 1961 

Publi9her Fajrchlld Publications, Inct 7 £ast 12 Street^ New YoJric, NY 10003 
T0aah0r or student Material Student Coet $1*50 Length 8^ pages 
Grade LuxtbI Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


\ 

available' INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


• 

Titl0 DECISION-MAKING IN 'RETAILING & MARKETING 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers ever^;^ phase of men^s wear retailing, including ^ 
decor, display, pricing, aidvertising, sales training, credit and collection and 
3j>catlon selection* 


Author Murray Krleger - Date Pub. ,1969 

Publisher Falrchild Publications, inc., 7 East iZ Street, New York^ NY 10003 

Teacher or Student Mat^Pial Student Coat $12,50 Length 352 pages 

Grade Leve l Secondary/Collegiate /Adult Suggea ted Time of Uae 1 semo 

OBJECTIVES : ^ To stimulate the thinking process which is important in today^s 
complex business world. 


SUMMARY QESCRIPTION : Ninety real and contemporary case histories selected from 
the natlon*£ key retailing* centers. Covert every conceivable dilemma. in the re- 
tailing/marketing arena. It Ttikbines a number of tested training techniques whlcm 
direct and sharpen the ability — of student or "old pro^* — to absorb, analyse, reason 
and arrive at effective conclusions; to act with assurance in the increasingly com- 
plex ajreas of merchandising, from management and control to personnel 'and;, promotion. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher* s Manual 
JC . ■ , -397- 


responsibilities of coordination of educational phase of the pro- 
gram^ teacher orientation, in-service, and materials development. 

3# Curriculum Developer, K-6 . Leon B. Fuemmeler has occupied this 
new position since January, 1973, Mr, Fuemmeler holds a masters 
degree in guidance and counseling; he is fluent in Spanish and has 
prior experience with the district's community and staff. The 
curriculum developer works closely with the coordinator to dove- 
lop and expand the K-6 program, by providing in-service, material 
and equipment, consultation, and production and collection of 
usable materials. His timo is also utilized assisting the teachers 
ir tl.e building (school) setting and in course work related to the 
University extension class. 

4. Career Field Representative General Work Experience . Mrs. Ethel 
Tucker is a recent graduate of the University of New Mexico who 
is trained as a secondary level instructor in Social Studies. Her 
tasks include the coordination of the Generll Work Experience com- 
ponent which comprises general job placement and the on-site 
exposure progrart. Mrs. Tucker replaced John Romero who resigned 
December, 1972 

5. Career Field Representative Vocational Work Experience. J.M. 
Tejada is a native of New Mexico with a broad background in educa- 
tional administration and vocational education. He holds a masters 
degree in Administration. He is the former director of Luna Area^ 
Vocational-Technical Institute, a high principal and vocational 
teacher. His duties in the project include the coordination of the 
vocational work-experience component and general job placement. Mr. 
Tejada replaced Jess Sanchez who resigned. in December, 1972. 

6. Career Services Counselor . Ms. Carol Nordengren has experience in 
employment counseling andf private business; she is currently en- 
gaged in completing a masters program in Iowa and is enrolled in the 
guidance and counseling department at the University of New Mexico. 
Ms. Nordengren "s responsibilities include coordination of the 
intensive job-entry training and post-secondary placement component; 

, she conducts counseling, job-entry training seminars, campus visits 

and career programs for seniors; data collection and testing are 
also part of her tasks. 

7. Director's Secretary . Mrs. Theresa Lovato is a graduate of the 
school system with training and ♦ experience in office practice. Her 
duties include office management, clerical, and typing work for the 
director. 

8. Para-Professionals . Mrs. Laura Aragon, Mrs. Ophelia Montoya and 
Mrs. JoAnn Escarcida are local people who are qualified in general 
clerical work and teacher-aide practices. Mrs. Aragon is a native 
of Pena Blanca, New Mexico; Mrs. Montoya is from Santa Ana Pueblo, 
and Mrs. Escarcida resides in Placitas, New Mexico. Their 
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responsibilities include clerical a^de to the project staff r in- 
ventory and materials management, data compilation, teacher aide 
for instructional staff and community relations. 

The project office is located in the Vocational Skills Center in 
Bernalillo; a small office at the High School is also utilized by the 
counselor as a counseling and information center. The project Career 
Services Center Services the following areas or population. 


1. Bernalillo District 


a. Graduates 

b. Students leaving before graduating 


2. Bernalillo High School 


(Bernalillo) 

a. 595 students 

b. Principal and Assistant 

c. 38 Teachers 


3, Vocational Skills Center 


(Bernalillo) 

a. 352 students 

b. Director Vocational Education 

c. 12 Teachers 


1) 

Office Education 

2) 

Home Economics 

3) 

Building Trades 

4) 

Nursing 

5) 

Vocational Agriculture 

6) 

Graphic Arts 

7) 

Automobile Mechanics 

8) 

Electricity and Refrigeration 

9) 

Jewelry Manufacturing 

10) 

Drafting 

11) 

Electronics 


4, Bernalillo Junior High School 


(Bernalillo) 

a. 532 students 

b. Principal and Assistant 

c. 27 Teachers 


5, Roosevelt Elementeiry (Bernalillo, 2 locations) 

a. 765 Students 

b. Principal and Assistant 

c. 35 Teachers 


6« Reading Lab. (Bernalillo) 

a« 186 Students 

b. Director 

c. 4 Teachers 
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7. Algodones Elementary (Algodones) 

a. 47 Students 

b. Teaching-Principal 

c. 2 Teachers 

8. Placitas Elementary (Placitas) 

a. 84 Students 

b- Teaching-Principal 

c. 4 Teachers 

9. Santo Domingo Elementary and Junior High (Santo Domingo Pueblo) 

a. 779 Students 

b. PrirKTipal and Assistant 

c. 45 Teachers 

10. Cochiti Elementary (Cochiti Pueblo) 

a. 275 Students 

b. Principal 

c. 16 Teachers 
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The project's function in the school district is reflected in a portion 
of the school district organizational scheme. 


FIGURE 5 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 


SUPERINTENDENT 


ASST. SUPERINTENDENT 


OTHER — 
DIRECTORS 


-} ASST. PRINCIPAL 


PRINCIPALS 


VOC. 
DIRECTOR 


TEACHERS 


VOC. 
TEACHERS 


COUNSELORS 


PUPILS 


1 

i VOC . EXP . 

1 

DIRECTORS 


I 

COORDINATOR 



CURR. 

DEV. 



COUNSELOR 



CAR. FIELD REPS. 



SUPPORT STAFF 


BUSINESS 
OFFICE 


The project director is a regular member of the district's Administrative 
Council which consists of central administration, building principals, and 
other directors and coordinators. This is an advisory group to the super- 
intendent which meets regularly to deal with the development, implementa- 
tion , and evaluation of the building and district-wide program. 
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In-Service 


Technical & Infitructlonal 
Consultation 


Public Relations 



Material & Equipoent 
Development 


Media Center OeVt & Eval« 


(Coordinator and Curriculum Development) 


Job Placement and OeneifaX 
Exposxire 


Job Placement and Vocational 
Exposure 



Evaluation a follov^up 


Evaluation A Pollow-up 


(Career Counselor) 


Couneeling 6 

Job-EBtxy 

Training 



Carasr Exposure 

Activities 
For Seniors 


Da^ Collection and folloiMlp 
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As illustrated c:l figure six. the project design and procedures stem 
from the project's 1) general goals and objectives and 2) the career 
concept that has its roots in these objectives but also has evolved in 
the process of developing the program to meet the objectives. 

Administrative and Supportive Services 

The project adininistration or management responsibilities are primarily 
four fold: 

1. Programmatic development^ implementation and evaluatiori 

2. Task and role development, supervision and evaluation 

3. Prograirar.atic and fiscal reporting and accountability 

4. Supportive services - r.anagement 

The project director is in overall charge of the program. In this pro- 
ject his role is one of initiating a program which first meets the cri- 
teria established by the goals and objectives. In order to accomplish 
this he defines the tasks and the areas of responsibility for the foxir 
major components of the project. Supportives services are supplied 
throughout in order to fulfill the programmatic needs in each component. 
This services include technical, clerical, instructional and trans- 
portation; the non-certified staff supplies services to the persons, 
responsible for development and coordination of a component. 

Exploratory Career and Occupational Guidance (Component One) 

This component is coordinated by the career coordinator and the K-6 
curriculum developer. The major project contact with the district stu- 
dents is secondary in nnture in this component. The project's efforts 
here are aimed at working v;ith the staff through in-service/ media 
production and acsictar.ce consultation and orientation, (See Appendix 
D/ "General Level c-^ ..Is, K-12, Page 18 Interim). 

\ 

General Work Exp e rience (Compc.:.ent Two) 

This component and its coordination - by a Career Field Representative - 
deals with the rtudents directly. Various programs are developed and 
offered to ctr.dents in o:.der to 1) provide exposure to career field, and 
2) provide job placement of a paet-time and full-time nature. On-site 
exposure and. the new career cadet program offer the students avenues 
for testing their tentative career choices in the "real working world" 
prior to graduation. (r^j Jrrxje 35, Section II, Career Cadet Program^) Figur 
seven depicts the major placement efforts which includes components two, 
three and four. Job placement is conducted on a year-round basis. Any 
student who is eligible to work part-time or full-time is afforded this 
placement service. Prior to referring student-clients to possible job 
sites, the stu Hants are given an orientation to job- seeking techniques ^ • 
and an individual counsel session. Figure eight below describes the 
procedure for processing a student applicant, 
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1. Para-Professional 




2. Pan-Prof ei^sicnal 



3* Field f;ep/or Counselor 

1^ .._ . 


1 4. Pa;'a-?rofe;;sional 


6>^^Field Rep. or Counselor 


Client ^ Curren:: (up-dated) 
appl ication on file 

-r-- — 


Thorough reviev/ of application 


Counseling : elusion to deter- 
mine: 

1 . training 

2. transportation 

3. schedule 

4. intereJ;*;!: 

5. plan a "^ob Ji^arch 




Givo 

Client: 


1. 

job Hunting" brochure 


2. ! 

^gram broch re 


Review the follc''';ng w/^^HervT 


YoUov; Pager 

2. Want Adb 

3. Job u-ank 

4. Job notice,:: 


I Issu^e leccors introduction 
: . ad/cr ^ jb : 'ink forms 


I Final Session 
1 . Review referrals 
2o Up'-d:\te file 
3. Post referrals 
4« appointment for 

ci "i jnt 

5. Review job application & 
invr^rview tech 


Reminder: 

1. Have cl . nt call office 
n^; rding ^ny action 

-jI 'cenient, etc*) 

2. CVient • - /t.o transportation 
gi'-e: "Suioiner Jobs for Local 
Students" 

3. Have para-prof essiona issue 
any additional letter of 
introduction 

4* Re-ciieck file .folder afijj : 
hive It refiled 


NOTE: In ^.;1 cases repeat procedure. Obtain up-dated Information from 

cHfent when he/she visits office. Always, make clear notations In his/her 

file. Naturally, before giving out printed material* ask the client If 

he/she has already received the Information^ IJ^M I'M Bil^ ^ withous 

.giving -ome assistance* » 


1 4. P:ira-;'"rofe:;sional 


■ieVc! ;.9p*or Counselor 


j 6» Field Rep* or Counselor 


3, schedule 

4, interest 

5, plan a v.;b s;:'irch 


4^ 



2. Want Ads 

3. Job bank 

4^ Job noticti:. 


Final 5>ession 

1 • Review referr=\ls 

2o Up-date file 

3. Post: referrals 

4. M.^'*^?:- appoiotoent for 

5. Review job application & 
interview tech 



Give 

Client: 


1. 

'ob Hunting" brochure 



'.gram broch re 


RiBVie*rthe rollc'-ng ^/client ! 


Issue U.uc.}rs u/ introductlc^ i 
. ad/c* jb "^ink forms 


.J 

i 

J 


Reminder: 

1. H:v/e cl nt call office 
rir'.. rding -my action 

' .c(^ient, etc.) 

2. Orient ^ ;V,o transportation 
rjv-a: "Sui.imer Oobs for Local I 
Students" 

3. Have para-prof essiona issue 
any additional letter of 
introduction 

4» Re-i:heck file folder at}^ 
h'lve it refiled 


NOTE: In dil caser^ repeat procedure. Obtain up-dated information from 
cTient when he/she visits office. Always, make clear notations in his/her 
file. Naturally, before giving out printed material » ask the client if 
he/she ras already received the information* f-^^JS. TURN AWAY cl tent withoug 
. giving \:o:Tie assistance. ^ 
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Vocational Work Experience (Component Three) 


The component is supervised by a career field representative who re- 
cruitSi screens and counsels with vocationally, trained or oriented 
students. These students are placed at work sites which closely 
correlates to the vocational or technical training offered in the 
Bernalillo Vocational skills Centers eleven training clusters. (See 
Appendix c, "Vocational Skills Center Offerings.") Students are paid 
by the employer and in some cases receives course credit for the ex- 
perience. (Refer to Figure seven, page 20. ) 


Intensive Job-Entry Training and Post-SEcondary Training (Component 

Four) 

The project's career services counselor coordinates this component. 
The efforts in this component are geared to assisting the seniozs in 
job-entry skill development, personal career dicision-making, and 
final one hundred per cent post-secondary placement of graduating 
seniors and dropouts. Assistance for three years after terminating 
with the Bernalillo Schools is provided. As noted is Figures six 
and seven, various methods are utilized to accomplish the goals of 
this component including in-take and process counseling, aptitude and 
interest testing, job-entry skills training, career days, C£tmpus 
visits, job placement and referrals, and peer counseling. 
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Title 


PIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING By RETAIL STORES 


Date Pub. 196? 


Author^ . ^ ^_ 

• Notorial Retail Merchants Association 

Pub I i sher 100 Vest 31 Stn3ett New Oror{c> NY 10001 . " 

Te^oher or Student Material Student Coat $2^75 Length 44 pages 


Grade Leve I • Colle^iate/Aciult 


OBJECTIVES: 


Sugigeated Time of Uee 


SUMH^ABY DESCRIPTION : Covers use and costs of direct mail advertising, operating 
. proceauresp compiling and maintajfning lists, planning promotions, designing,' and 


measuring results. 


AVAILABLE I STRUCT OR MATERIAL A^W TESTS: 



Title 


DYNAMICS OF RETAILING 


Author 


EdKard Goic 


te Pub. 1969 


Publisher FairchilH P^Ilcations, Inc>, y East 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 
T^aoher or Student Material Student Coe^t $4>73 Length IO6 pages 

Grade Leve.l Colleg:iate/Adult Suggested Time of Vae^ 

OBJECTIVES : 



SUMMARY ' DESCRIPTION : Spells out the merchandising trends in the Unl^d 
States, with -emphasis on the fast-^ced fashion, hard lines and ^ood industries. 
Explores the "survival of the fittest" -trend which is revolutionizing today's 
retailing* 


iVATLABLE INSTRUCTOt' MATERIAL /l\Z'. TES 
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RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The results and accomplishments rwiewed within this section cover the 
period between February 16 , 1972 and June 30^ 1973^ which includes a 
four month "no-cost extension period" from February 16, 1973 - June 30, 
1973. The entire period is referred to as "Project Year Two." 

The major results and accomplishments can be paralleled with those re- 
ported in the first project year interim report, February, 1972 (Page 72, 
Interim Report) . An extension of this list of results and accomplish- 
ments is also outlined in Figure Nine. 


FIGURE 9 


Project Year One 

Project Year Two 


New Programs or Emphasis 

Teacher Orientation 

Increased 

1. 

Newsletter 



2. 

More personal and group 




contact 


Increased & revised 

1. 

General workshops 



2. 

Building and level work- 




shops 



3. 

College course offerings 



4. 

Federal teacher exposure 




Program 


Exper imentat ion 


Reviewed and revised 


Curriculum Material Expanded 
Development 


1. Resource and Media guides 

2. Activity care development 

3. Centralized media center 

4. Building level development 


Professional and 
Technical Assistance 


Increased, refined, 1. Media and Resource guides 
More widely 

utilized 2. Consultation 


Structured Classes 
and Voc. Caseload 


Reviewed , and 
improved and 
more closely 
related 


1. 7th Grade Career 
Analysis class 

2. ''Getting eway from de- 
pendence factor" 

3 • Transportation 
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Full-time and Part- 

Procedures up- 

1. 

Provisions for trans- 

time placement 

graded and more 


portation improved 

year 

quality place- 




ments 

2. • 

12 Pa s seng er Van 

On-site exposure 

Increased 

1. 

Career-Cadet Proposal 



2 • 

Transportation 

Counseling 

Broadened 

!• 

Campus visits 



2. 

Peer counseling 

Job-entry Skills 

Improved and 



training seminars 

continued 




1, staff orientation and in-service ~ During project year two teacher 
in-service was accelerated to include a variety of in-service 
approaches. (See Appendix F, "In-service Model, Project Year Two.") 

a. In Spring, 1972 a district teachers committee was formed in 
order to develop and implement career education K-12. The 
committee consisted of interested, competent teachers from all 
grade levels. Plans for the coming year were structured by 
this committee. 

b. A two week workshop was conducted at the beginning of the 
summer vacation (1974). Ten teachers representing all grade levels 
participated. The workshop consisted of three major parts: 1) 
Career Education Orientation, 2) Review of materials, and 3) 
Development of media and resource guides for each major grade 
unit, K-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12. 

C. Prior to the opening of classes in school year 1972-73 a general 
workshop was held for teachers new to the system, non-certified 
personnel, and interested community people. This workshop was 
conducted on August 23, 1972 and its purpose was 1) to expose 
these persons to the Bernalillo Schools philosophy and inter- 
pretation of the "Career Concept. 2) to outline the Tri-Cultural 
Vocational Exploratory Career and Work Experience project acti- 
vities, 3) to explain the "resource and media guides," and 4) 
to display materials in career education. 

d. On August 24, 1972 another general workshop was held for teachers 
and administrators in the district. Newly hired teachers and non- 
certified personnel participated in a cultural awareness workshop 
as part of the project's phase. 
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A K-6 level workshop was conducted on October 13, 1972 for the 
staff from Roosevelt, Placitas, and ALgodones Elementary Schools. 
The workshop was devoted to discussion on materials and re- 
sources; a panel of resource persons highlighted this workshop. 

On October 25, 1972 a secondary level in-service workhop was con- 
ducted for the Bernalillo Junior High and Bernalillo High School 
staff • Coordination was thu major thrust, e.g., teachers were 
grouped by sxabject matter areas or special categories in order to 
generate planning and implementation which bridges the "Junior 
High - High School gap." 

Cochiti Elementary, K-8 and Santo Domingo School K-9 were offered 
a workshop on November 17, 1972. Among other things, the parti- 
cipants were offered night alternatives to select from for parti- 
cipation in six short mini-workshops periods including "Career 
Education and Audio Visuals," "Careers and the Indian Community," 
"Hands-on Activities," "Career Education and Jewelry," "Career 
Education Resources for the '"Classroom." 

Career Development in the Classroom Guidance 547 - Dr. George 
Keppers from the University of New Mexico developed an extension 
course for Bernalillo during the second semester of school 

year, 1972-73 which was offered for graduate credit. Approxi- 
mately one- third of t'le staff enrolled and completed the course. 
The development of "Activity Cards" was a focus of this course; 
activity development is to be continued in the in-service progreua 
during the coming year. (See Appendix Gf "In-Service Models and 
Course Agendas and Outlines.") 

Federal Executive Board Program - A proposal was submitted to the 
area Federal Executive Board (and accepted) in order to initially 
develop four positions for district teachers and counselors in 
the federal agency system. One counselor has participated this 
Spring, 1973 and the others will continue the project during 
school year 1973-74. The purpose of this project is to offer 
staff the opportunity to serve for a period of at least one month 
in about thirteen federal agencies including the City of Albuquer- 
que; in ti?xn, these persons will become resource consultants in 
the district community. The trial participation by one high 
school counselor was viewed as very successful by the agencies, 
the project, and the participant; meetings were held with the 
Federal Executive Board to develop plans and make necessary 
changes for school year 1973-74. It is felt that this type of 
program can be the "seed" for further exposure of career oppor- 
tunities and the utilization of staff as resource people in the 
schools and community. 

It has been proposed by the federal Executive Baord to expand this 
program nationally. Provisions under the Inter-Personnel Act, 
1968 are being utilized to conduct this project. (See Appendix 
H# "Federal Executive Board Proposal" and "News release. »•) 

Planning for in-service development for school year 1973-74 was 
conducted during the Spring and early Summer, the district's Ad- 
ministrative Council in conjuction with the project staff deve- 
loped a schedule, work nession agendas and evaluation instrument 
for the in-service program. All district staff will be involved 


in developing activities for caeeer development incorporation into 
the classroom. Groups of between eight to twelve in size will part- 
icipate in the work sessions in the early Fall, 1973. (See 
Appendix I, '* In-Service Plan ^r School Year 1973-74.") 

k. Project Newsletter - Career Pacts published by the project was 
initiated during project year two for a variety of reasons. The 
over riding rationale was to 1) keep local teachers and admini- 
str^itors abreast of local, state and national career development 
efforts and approaches, 2) highlight outstanding programs and 
teachers, and 3) provide a medium for possible state or national 
ex^sesure of innovations. The newsletter has been successful in 
meeting these objectives. Circulation has reached about five 
hundred monthly and several items have provided material for 
other projects, districts, students and publications like CAREER 
EDUCATION > (See Appendix j , "CAREER FACTS" Kewslotters. ) 

Experimentation, Curriculum Development and Consul tive Servites - 
The areas of the program which have dealth with the incorporation 
of Career Development into the classroom, including the at^<^e men- 
tioned in-service and orientation efforts have seen signi^^!«ant 
growth throughout project year two. The project.,staf f va^iS the dis- 
trict have made exerted efforts to promote if^hovatiorf and refine 
programs which shov; merit in approach e d sVaiJiatance. Not all pro- 
grams and developments can be reviewed here tela-? is an outline 
of some major accomplishments and results during project year two. 


Resoxirce and Media Guides were developed by teachers during 
Summer, 1972. These guides outline 1) the Dernalillo Career 
Education l^hilosophy, 2) the rationale for career education for 
the major levels (k-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12), 3) the general objec- 
tives for each major level, 4) sample pre and post tests, 5) 
over-lapping clusters, 6) specific lesson plans, 7) 3ampte 
activities, 9) teacher's bibliography and 10) resource materials 
available. The four booklets developed include those for 
levels, K-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 

Consultive Services during project year two consisted of four 
principal areas: 1) Teacher-project staff or administrator 
project staff assistance in the classroom or building, 2) 
Fieldtrip assistance, 3) Guest speaker or other resourse 
people, and 4) Materials and equipment assistance. A list 
of fieldtrip sites and new resource assistance is included 
in Appendix k* (See Appendix K, "Resource persons and field- 
trip sites.) The teachers accelerated utilization of outside 
resources independent of the project during this year. 

Centralized Media Center - A media center was initiated during 
project year two. It was located at the project's office 
(Career Services Center) . The center provided a variety of 
audio-visual material on loan to the classroom teachers; films, 
filmstrips, kits, games, posters, and books were included in 
the collection. Records were kept in order to determine the 
voltftie of usage of these materials. This study indicated a 
considerable degree of material turn over. Films and other 
audio-visual madia received the greater utilization. This type 
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of service seemed to be an asset to exposing the staff to 
career education* 

Building and classroom programs expanded during this project 
year. An acceleration was noted at the opening of the 
school year 1972-73; and an increased interest developed 
with the appointment of the Elementary Curriculum Developer 
and the offering of university extension course in approxi- 
mately one-third of the districts administrators and teachers 
enrolled. A bariety of programs were in progress during this 
project year, A brief outline of the program in each build- 
ing is reviewed below: 

X) Roosevelt Elementary y K-6 , Wood working tool chests 
were outfitted for a K-6 prrogram in "hscids-on" acti- 
vities. Materials for use in the classroom such as car- 
pet samples, tiles, and formica "sink cut-outs" were 
donated by ^/arious businesses in the vi'dnity. Utiliza- 
tion of parents and other community members for class- 
room demonstrations was found including pottery making 
and floral arrangement. An example of a hands-on approach 
was the fifth grade science class which built an adobe house 
which was v/ired. The purpose of the project was to a) 
teach the principles of electricity, b) expose the students 
to the wide range of careers in the building trades, c) 
explore the properties of the materials used, and d) work 
in the building style of the Southwest, Yet emother tea- 
cher incorporated career information in her bilingual pro- 
gram* 

2) Placitas Elementetrv, l-6« "Hands-on" experience for the 
approximately ninety-five students in this small rural 
school developed in a somewhat different direction. The 
intention was to involve the community with the students 
and teachers in relating this type of activities to the 
subject matter. A cereimics kiln, a cooking range, and a 
sewing machine were utilized in the school's "Career Edu- 
cation Center" to integrate nutriticn, clothing, and cer- 
amics production in the matli, reading, science, and social 
studies program. Also, the fifth and sixth grade tea:5her 
developed a "conservation project" in which his students 
recognized the need to remedy the existing f loodiiv; and 
erosion of their play ground area. They planned and 
built "check deuns" on the school grounds which was being 
eroded by the rains. The project began as a science unit 
and has developed in study of mathematics, language arts, 
and social studios. Further* the first and second grade 
teacher developed a newspaper publish^ng simulation pro- 
gram in which the students played variotts roles and ac- 
tually printed a newspaper which was circulated. These 
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students collected the materials, wrote the articles, 
did the art work, made the lay outs and printed and 
bonded tiie publication. Many of the activities in the 
school were correlated with fieldtrips; the career de- 
velopment implications were strongly incorporated 
throughout the course of the year. 

3) Algodones Elementary I'-e. At this three teacher, fifty- 
five student school the career program revolved around 

a variety of hands-on experiences. Activities such as 
tiling the bathrooms using chipped, scrap tiles acquired 
by the project from local businer^ses focused on develop- 
ing math concepts, career exposure in building careers, 
and positive attitudes. Extensive utilization of multi- 
media materials was witnessed. 

4) Dernalillo High School , 10-12. Along with directly pro- 
ject operated placement amd counseling activities and 
such efforts as programs in "Senior Language Arts and 
Careers," the library ceureer media center, "Business 
Education and Spanish in Careers," "Medical Secretary 
Training," (team teaching program by office practice 
and nurse's assistant instructors), and expanded career 
fieldtrips activities, a unique program in cineniatography 
was developed, as a class pro ject, students planned to 
produce eight milimeter films which a) explore careers 
in art and the film industry, b) examine the career pro- 
ject's activities district-wide (documentary), c) offer 
the opportunity for individual are films, and d) develop 
a "how to make a film" producation. Plans are now under- 
way to place selected student * in photography studies in 
order to gain further experiev^ce. (See Appendix L# "Cine- 
matography Proposal.") 

5) Cochiti School, K-8 , Teachers and students at this school 
were involved in the use of multi-media materials in ca- 
reer education which they incorporated into their regular 
curriculum. Plans for "hands-on" activities related to 
career development arc in the offing for school year 1973- 
74. Excimples of classroom programs include "Language 
Arts and Careers in Publication" and a special Education 
program entitled "Attitudes and Jobs." 

6) Bernalillo Junior High School, 7-9 . This school has had 
an extensive career development program which encompasses 
most areas of the program. An offering for all seventh 
graders entitled "Career Analysis," use of resource per- 
sons, audio-visuals and fieldtrips incorporated in the 
Social Studies program, "Career and the Language Arts," 
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Business Education including typing and filing for 
eighth and ninth graders , and development of compre- 
hensive plans for integration into Arts and Crafts^ 
Science r Industrial Arts, Home Economics r Counseling 
and Guidance, Language Arts, Mathematics, and Physical 
Education are under way. 

7) Santo Domingo, K-9 . The special education teacher ini- 
tiated a work-exporionce program for older student. These 
students worked one or two hours daily as aides in the 
library, cafeteria, as custodial aides and as office 
assistants. They were paid from $.50 to $.80 per hour 
for their work. Incentive pay raises were included in 
the program schedule and their activities were correlated 
with classroom and field trip activities. Also bank 
accounts were opened by students at the local bank. Other 
teachers in this large all Pueblo Indian School developed 
programs in career development. "Jobs and Training" and 
"Construction Industry" in the sixth grade, "Jobs we 
learn from Parents" in the fifth, "Health Careers," and 
"Dental Hygiene and Related Careers" for Science at the 
junior high level were example of some units offered at 
this school. (See Appendix Mr "The Special Education 
Career Development Program" Proposal and "Career Develop- 
ment Progress Report.") 

Buil^dinq level media centers - Plans were developed and be- 
gun for the establishment of a career education media center 
in every building. The purpose of these centers was 1) 
to provide materials and equipment which enhances the in- 
corporation of career education into the regular classroom; 
2) to reserve materials and equipment which are available 
to all teachers and students for use in the classroom and 
in the centers; 3) to de-centralize the Career Services 
Media Center in a "phase-out" effort prior to the termina- 
tion of funding; 4) to supply career materials and equip- 
ment to a building which can easily be expanded and modified 
for the needs of the building population. In general, the 
success of this effort has been significant; all buildings 
submitted proposals which to varying degrees showed sound- 
ness of planning and an understanding of the concept • (See 
Appendix N, "Guidelines for Building Proposals for Media 
Centers. " ) 

Activity Card file development - Through the efforts of appro- 
ximately forty-eight participants in the university extension 
course - "Career Development in the Classroom"— the beginnings 
of an activity card which will be available at every building 
provide lesson plans which are correlated to materials avail- 
able in the district. Further development of these cards 
will take place during the work session schedule for the 
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all teacher in-service program. (See Appendix o, "Sample Acti- 
vity Cards: and Appendix 1, "In-Service Plan for School Year 
1973-74.") 

3 . Structured Classes and Vocational Work-Experience Caseload . As 
reported in project one's Interim Report, February 15 ^ 1972, 
the project was conducting classes in Career Development in several 
schools. Vocationally trained students who were placed at work 
exposure sights were also offered a class during the first part of 
project year one (school year 1972-73). 

The involvement of the project in directly operating classes was 
limited in the latter part of project year one and during project 
year two. The rationale for this shift in direction is offered 
below; the results and accomplishments are also noted. 

a. The vocational course for students trained in the Vocational 
Skills Center and placed on work experience was changed to a 
general vocational caseload. The purpose for this was mani- 
fold: 1) more students were then able to participate; 2) 
more time could be spent on the related job-sites; 3) more 
Individual counseling and guidance could be provided; and 

4) students enrolled in training could take advantage of the 
opportunity to work without sacraf icing time in their school 
schedules. Figure ten illustrated the increase in participa- 
tion in project year two and the increasing correlation bet- 
ween skill training enrolled in and the job exposure. 

b. During project year two the participation of the project staff 
in the operation of regular course offerings was curtailed to 
only one. One staff member conducted a course, "Career Analy- 
sis," for all seventh graders at Bernalillo Junior High School; 
the duration of this course was six weeks with students rotat- 
ing in groups of 30-35 throughout the school year. As recom- 
mended in the evaluation, due to the "dependence factor" 
(Evaluation Report, Section III, page 45), the project will 
limit its direct involvement in the classroom to supportive 
and counsultive services. (See Appendix P, "Sample Outline 

of Career Analysis Course" and "Career Education News Article.") 

4. Full-time, Part-time year round, On-Site Exposure, and New Exposure 
Placements, (General Work Experiences) . This component and all 
programs within it also made remarkable progress during project 
year two^ Several factors contributed to the results and accom- 
plishments witnessed: 

a. refined procedures 

b. provisions for transportation 
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c. broader alternatives 

d. intensified counseling and follow-up 

e. increased business community contacts 

f • more business community willingness to participate 

Transportation 

A twelve passenger van was leased by the project in order to facilitate 
transportation of students to exposure sites or interviews for those 
who could not obtain their own transportation. Tha van was idendified 
with a sign which served to advertise the program and promote public 
relations. See Figure eleven below - Typical Transportation Schedule. 

Alternatives 

More sites for jobs, as well as exposure, were contacted during project 
year in order to insure broader alternatives 

Counseling and Follow-up 

As noted above, every student-client was interviewed and counseled 
prior to being placed at an exposure site or referred to interviews 
for possible job openings. Follow-up of students was conducted 
periodically in order to determine their job satisfaction, supervisory 
comments and suggestions, and job status. 

Increased Contacts and Business Community Willingness 

As noted in increasing business participation in different aspects of 
the program more placements were made possible. This was accomplished 
through intensified canvassing by telephone, personal contact mail, 
and the Employment Security Commision job Bank 3ook service. Certi- 
ficates of appreciation were awar ad to businesses and employees who 
assisted with the program. (See Appendix Q, "Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion.") 

Placement Procedure 

Through systematic processing of student-clients better serv ices has 
been offered. All suudents who applyied for assistance were offered 
counseling-and job referrals if possible. The procedures for pro- 
cessing is outlined in Figure eight on page 21 of the report. A map 
of the Albuquerque Metropolitan area and a list of some major employ- 
ers (on the reverse) was available to students seeking employment, 
(See Appendix R, "Map of Albuquerque and Vicinity.") 
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. Ti t U AH ECONOMIC EVALUATIOt} OF RETAILING'S FViTORE 


Author Date Rub. 1968 

' National Retail Merchants Association 
Publiah'er 100 West ?1 Street. New York. NY 10001 

Teaaher or Student Materia I Student Coat $3>0Q T.eng.th 64 pages 

Grade level Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Vae^ 

OBJECTI'^ES : . ' ^ ' 


SUMMARY DESCtf'lFTIpN : Outlines future economic patterns as seen throu^ the eyes 
of a Depai'tment of Commerce representative, investinent counsellort a bankeXf site 
location expert and economist* 


f 


AVAILABLE INSTFUCTC!' MATERIAL A^jr TESTS 


Title EFFECTIVE RETAIL AND MARKET BISTFIBDTIQN 


Author Robert D* Entenberg ; Date Pub. 1966 

Pubtieher World FuY : Ishing Gorp», Nev York»\^ KY. ^ - 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat ^ /' th 591 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested'^" Time of Vee 1 semo ' 

OEJEdT IVES : (1) To prepare persons to meet and to understand company obj^ct^ves - 

^ and the executive decision processes under conditions of un^rtainty* 

(2) To develop a better understanding of the administrative processeSf 
executive action within the finn» and buyer behavior in the nar- 
ket place. 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTWS : Desired for a broad course in the economics of retail 
management and effective marKet distribution. The framework in which the text is' «^ 
developed is the phanging milieu of competitive innovations and growing complex- 
ities found, in the total business environment. 
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FIGURE' 11 
TYPICAL TRAUPPORTATIOM SOIEDULE 



6:00 ~ 8:20 

8:30 - 11:30 

12:00 - 2:30 

MONDAY 

P1ck-up Nurse's Aides 
at Cochiti, Sile, Santo 

l/VIII 1 ilV|U 1 Odil Lu r\l\C* QilU 

Bernalillo and trans- 
port to University 
Heights and Veteran's 
Hospitals. 

Transport students to 
job sites in Albuquer- 

niio nir(c«>Nn ilnh RAnl^ 

^UC) piUI\— up UUU DQlIN 

Book, pick-up Nurse's 
Aides and return back 
to schoo''. 

Transport Secretaries 
to BCMC, University 

work experience. Pick- 
up students at job 
sites then pick-up 
secretaries and back 
to school 

TUESDAY 


Transport students to 

JUU b 1 Lcb III MlUUi^Ucr- 

que, pick-up Job Bank 
Book. 

Transport secretaries 

tu Dvnv , Ull 1 VCl S> 1 Ljf 

Heights Hospitals for 
work experience. Pick- 
up students at job 
sites then pick-up 
secretaries and back 
to school • 

WEDNESDAY 

Pick-up Nurse's Aides 
and transport to Uni- 
versity Heights and 
Veteran's Hospitals* 

Transport students to 
job sites in Albuquer- 
que, pick-up Job Bank 
Book, pick-up Nurse's 
Aides. 

Transport secretaries 
to BCMC, University 
Heights Hospitals for 
work experience. Pick- 
up students at Job 
sites then pick-up 
secretaries and back 
to school . 

THURSDAY 


Transport students to 
UNM to on-site work 
experience. P!ck-up 
Job Bank Book. 

Transport secretaries 
to BCMC, University 
Heights Hosptals for 
work experience. Pick- 
up students at job 
sites at UNM then pick 
up secretaries and 
back to school . 

FRIDAY 

ERIC 1 

Pick-up Nurse's Aides 
and transport to Uni- 
versity Heights and 
Veteran's Hospitals. 

Transport students to 
job sites in Albuquer- 
que, pick-up Job Bank 
Book, p1ck-up Nurse's 
Aides. 

Transport secretaries 
to BCMC, University 
Heights Hospitals for 
work experience. Pick- 
up students at job site; 
then pick up secretaries 
and back to school . 
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Full-time and Part-time Placement 


A greater number of positions were developed during project year two. 
More variety in types of opportunities was seen, (See Appendix 
"Employers List.'*) 

On Site Exposure 

Students who participated in this program, in which they were placed 
on job-sites in order to gain a familiarity with some of the areas 
related to tentative career choices, increased during this project 
year. (See Appendix s f "On-Site Exposure Sample Evaluation.") In this 
area also a more diversified set of alternatives was formed. 

New Exposure Progrgun 

A Career Cadet Program has been developed for implementation during the 
1973-74 school year. The proposal and plan that follows below meets theae 
needs: 

1. The need to organize the exposure program into a systematic clus- 
ter approach 

2. The need to expose seniors and juniors to broad fields over a 
considerable length of time 

3. The need to integrate these experiences with the on-going school 
program by providing extrinsic incentives such as regular school 
credit 

4. The need to provide a developed program which can be completely 
handled by the high school after the termination of the project. 

students have already been recruited for placement in the Fall. The 
progrcun schedule and structure follows below: 
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PROPOSAL FOR CAREER CADET PUN FOR B.H.S. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED 

With the thrust to Career Education nationwide, It becomes Imperative 
to have a systematic career education program especially at the high 
school level which will be the final opportunity for the public schools 
to give our students re.'^listlc preparation for life. At B.H.S. , we've 
Implemented several programs of actual career and work experience for 
our students which have given evidence of their value and benefit. Be- 
cause these programs have been initiated after the beginning of the 
school year and usually without advance planning, th^ haven't had the 
coverage and effectiveness that they could have had. In view of this, 
the following proposal is submitted to remedy these faults and provide 
a systematic, orderly career experience program. It is also essential 
that a plan be set up and in operation at B.H.S. by the time the Exemp- 
lary Project funding termiiiates. This, plan could easily be administered 
by utilizing regular high school staff. 

TITLE ; B.H.S. CAREER CADET PLAN 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To give realistic and actual experience at a site and/or type of 
career that a student is planning or thinking of entering after grad- 
uation. Thisjs of course would include careers that may or may not re- 
quire college or tech/voc. training. 

2. Provide counseling, guidance, evaluation and supervision for students 
on thesecareer and work experience sites that will assist them in making 
wise career plans. 

3. Grant school credit of up to four credits per semester for this 
career and work site experience. This will, of course, require grading 
and evaluation of the students* involved by a team composed of the em- 
ployer or supervisor at the work site, designated faculty member of 
B.H.S., staff members from the Career Services Center and possibly the 
high school counselors. 

STUDENT PARTICIPANTS ; 

1. Students will be selected from B.H.S. juniors who submit application 
for career experience sites by April 15, prior to their entry into the 
senior year. They must be students who can satisfy, all other credit 
requirements in a half-day basis permitting them to be at the career ex- 
perience sites half-a-day. 

2. Students, after submitting application, will be interviewed, tested 
and otherwise screened to insure plscement of students who have interests, 
abilities and potential for benefitting from such a program. Recommenda- 
tions of B.H.S. administrators, counselors and faculty will all be taken 
into account. 
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3. Selections will ftlso be based on the type of sites available and the 
suitability of the students for these sites. An effort will be wade, on 
the basis of the students' qualifications and staff recommendations to 
match the applicants and the sites. 

4. After the selections have been made, the student applicants will be 
Informed that they; 1) Have been selected 2) Selected as alternates 

3) Not selected at the present but put on a waiting list in case vacanctes 
or additional sites are developed. 

Supervision 

Close and systematic supervision will be maintained by designated members 
of Career Services Staff which will include: 

1. Regular visits to students at sites. 

2. Consultation with supervisory personnel at work experience sites. 

3. Individual conferences with students. 

4. Home visitations when needed or helpful. 

5. Group sessions with all students at designated Intervals. 

6. Consultation between supervisors from Career Services Center, 
Bernalillo High School Administrators, counselors, and 
concerned faculty members at regular Intervals and when needed. 

Evaluation and Grading 

Evaluation will be compiled by Career Services supervisor as follows: 

1. Written evaluation by work-site supervisor to be collected once a 
week. 

2. Written evaluation by Career Services Supervisor to be in once a week. 

3. Student self-evaluation to be handed in once a week. 

4. Oral evaluation by teachers, administrators, and counselors will be 
proper at any time to the Career Services supervisor. 

Grading 

On the basis of the above evaluation, grading will be done by Career Services 
supervisors. Naturally, grades will be handed In accordance with all 
Bernalillo High School schedules and guidelines. 

Termination and/or Reassignment 

Termination may affected by: 

1. The supervisor at the work-site at any time on notifying the student 
and the Career Services supervisor. 

2. By the Career Services Supervisor on notification of the student, workt 
site supervisor, and Bernalillo High School administrators. 

3. By the student on proper notification and permission of Career Services 
Supervisor, Bernalillo High School Administrator and work-site supervisor 
as outlined in contract. 
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Reassignment 


In the event that termination takes effect, reassignment may be considered 
If Career Services supervisor feels that it would be feasible and beneficial 
for the student. Inipetous "hopping about" will be discouraged but genuine 
need for reassignment will be considered. 

When a student terminates and a reassignment is not recommend, Bernalillo 
High School administrators will deal with the student on reassignment to 
regular class schedule at Bernalillo High School. As vacancies or additional 
training sites develop, alternates will be placed. On exhausting list of 
alternates, students from waiting lists will be taken in the order of priority, 

, Adjustments 

Changes, additions, and deletions of this program will be done at the 
discretion of Bernaimo High School administrators and Career Services 
supervisor with proper consultation of students and faculty members concerned. 
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Career Cadet Schedule 


April IS, 1973 

Deadline for student application 
April 30, 1 973 

Interviewing^ screening and selection completed* 
May 10, 1973 

Students notified of status 
Mcqt lO-Augu st IS, 1975 

Development and setting up of sites by Career Services Staff. 
August 2S thru September lO, 1973 

Probationary period of students at sites. At end of this period 
students will be placed on permanent basis, terminated and/or 
reassigned, 

September 11^ 1973 to end of school in t^kiy 1974 . 

Supervision, counselingj evaluation of student. Have visits when 
feasible and needed^' 
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f Cax^eoi^ So\n)iceiJ Center 

BernaliVLo I^ohlio Sahoolo 
Bermlillc^ New Meadco 87004 


Surmiry of Careev Cadet Propoeal fop B.H*S^ 


Briefly, the propooal would alia) a limited moriboT of eeniord to go to on^&vto 
work experience in aoleoted eiteo in Albuquerque during the morning^ daily for^ 
the full ochool year. They would bo granted tin'oe expedite on Batiefaotory 
completion of thio program in lieu of taking eleotivao from the regular eahool 
currioutum. These sti/dcnto would be carefully screened and eKpewised to in^- 
sure that only those who are oincerely interested in making an indepth etudy 
of aome career alidstcr that they are aerioualy considering. They, of aourae, 
would be graded Quat ao in any other regular Buboect. 

The folloi>t\ng points would be pertinent in this program^ 

2. T}iic program xjould be effective in the 197 2--? 4 school year. 

2. It Dould ba limited to seniors who need only one or two requirements that 
they could gshedule in the afternoon clasBCQ. 

Z. The initial grcitp would bo a maximum of 15^80 students. Xf the program 
proves mocessful and practical j it could later be expanded to pick up addi^ 
tional student 

4. Selection would be: 

a. Baaed on application of in-ter crated juniors by this month. 


b. Seleation of 15^20 students by end of this school year by a teofn 
compooc.'. of a BJi.S. administra'tor^ counselors, and a staff mcfrbcr 
of Carear Services Center* Students who are not initially selected 
would be designated ob alternates or put on a waiting list^ 


a. Public Service: Government agencies including federal^ state, city 
cmi county. Thia would include exposure to careers in loD^enforoC'' 
nontj, tarcation, city and ooun'ty operation and management, urban 
renewal, etc. 

b. stealth Careers: Thia would be primarily volunteer service in the 
hospitals cmd possibly n^xrsing homes for exposure to carsera in 
health. 

o. Education: This woui-d be for students that would be considering 
going to college to prepare for teaching. This exposure would bo 
in oZementary schools in A.P.S^ with placement as teacher aides in 
regultzr elementary, and as aides in special education^ physical 
education, bilingual education and other specialized areas* 

d» Salea and Business: This would be exposure to sales and business 
procedures in private businesses ard offices » 

a* Industrial and technical: This would be placement for students 
that already possess a vocational skill. This is already in opsra'^ 
tion on a timttcKi baais. 


5. Sites would be placed to include following career clusters: 


$m Supervision, tranofcr, ard termination from program. 



In summary and as noted in the charts below (Figures 12, 13, 14, 15) 
project year two witnessed an expansion in participation by the stu- 
dents and employers. Note the increases in the general work experience 
programs and. the vocational work experience programs. 
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Type of Progrnm: 
Employ or s 
Duke City shell 

Sipn-Bull-Restaurant 

Studio Eleven 

Private Homes Bern. 
House Keeper, maid 

Care taker 

private Homes (Albuq.) 
Caretaker 

Blakes Drive-In 

Fred Harvey (Sunport Airport) 

Rio Rancho 

First State Dank 

Sandia Labs 

Burger Chef 

Fiesta Lanes 

Circle K 

St. Joseph's Hospital 
Encino Gsr4Qns Care Center 
Horse Ranch (Albuquerque.) 
Westerii Skies Motel 
Stadium Room 
Furr's Cafeteria 
Hoyt's Dinner Bell 
Tastee Freeze (Bern.) 


Figure 12 
Job Placement* 
Mo. of Students Project Yr. 1 

1 


No. of Students Project Y 

1 
1 
1 

4 
1 

1 
3 
1 
6 
1 
3 
1 

2 
3 
3 


Employer No. of students Project Yr. 1. No. of Students Project Yr. 2 

Home Buildors Supply 1 

Apodaca Chili Factory 1 

SW Surgical Supply 1 

Sunboll Corporation 2 

Roman Fountains 2 

Zenith Cleaners 1 

Spears-Heating-Refrigsration 1 

Sandia Mobil Homes 1 

Quality Inn 2 

Lath & Plaster Supply Co 2 

Dlake's Drive-In, Bernalillo 56 3 

Zamora Framing 2 

Soil Conservation 1 

De Anza Motor lodf e 1 

Alameda Printing Co. 1 

Highway Dept. 1 

Safeway stores 1 
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Tit la - FACTS ABOUT DEPARTMENT STORES 

^Author Helen Mulhern ^ P ate Pub. 

National Retail Merchants Association ". ^ . 
Pub liBher 100 West 31 Street, J^ev York » NY 10001 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $1.30 Length 4o pages 

Grade Level * Colle plate/Adult Su^eeted time of Use^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A -ho rt review of what department stores do to earn their 
noney, Contalns^*t!^pters on retail profits, vhat the retailer does, in the merchan- 
dise market and selling p.erchar.disf>,* Includes tables on the size of retail business 
in the y. S., and cost of ratail distribution. 


AVAILARhE ISSTRi'CTCr y',:^KPIAL A!^D TESTS: 


J 


Title FOR Gf^CIC'JS ^ :tVi""> , 

.... . . ^ 

Author Harold G. Co:- Date Pub. 1959 


Pub I i eh e r Fairchilc i Fi^c^ . a Mo^ , Inc., 7 ii.aHt 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 

. Teacher or Student M-^ i.^^i-: I ■ S tv a^nl Coet $^«93 Length 120 pages 

Grade Level Socor,da:^// vJ-j ' - ' > toA^dM] t .-iu:{n^sttid Time, of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : 

f 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ^Uives the basic principles of establishing an outstanding' 
custom gift-wrapping, service. Detailea discussion of space allocation, stock re- 
quirements, dinplay nnd prc-rctioral media. Contains illustrations of gift wrapping 
methods and photcpraphr o: nni:?^al accossori:^.ed -wraps. 


TE^^TC : 
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Piaure 13 

Type of Program: General work Experience Subsidy Training 
Employer Mo. of students Project Yr. 1 No. of Students Projcet Yr.2 

Nu Mec Child Dev. Center 13 
Reynolds Plateau Alb . & Dern. 3 
Louis Chevron 2 3 

Sandoval County Cotart House 3 3 

Economy Store 2 - 2 

Gary's Market 1 
Justo's store 1 
Pose Store 1 
Linda Vista Store 1 
Roosevelt School 3 
Roosevelt Annex 3 
Jr. High School 2 
Fred's Pet Shop 1 
Phils Shoe 
Y W C A 

Santo Domingo School 15 


FIGURE 14 

ON-SITE EXPOSURE 
PROJECT YEARS ONE ATO TWO 


SITES 

Project Year Two 
stur^ent Participants 

Project Year Two 
student Participants 


w • o • v/eatner nuroAu 

1 

3 


u«o« roz^SBu oQjTVXCQ 

4 

7 


ir'oxice Dept. (APD; 

2 

4 



8 

7 



It 1 

6 


nuz^ivozinor L m ASSOC* 

it 1 

4 


wexrare aept. (AiDuq) Education 

it 1 

5 






Valley High 

* 

2 


Alcmieda school (Albuq) 

* 

2 


Fklgodones 

* 

2 


Roosevelt 

* 

2 


□NM College of Ed, 

* 



Freedom High 
Locinunicarxons 

it 

1 


TDT 

it 

8 


b.naiin8i d 

it 

1 


uhannel 7 

it 

1 ^ 


ICUNM Radio UNM 

it 

8 


«ontal Health Center 

it 

5 


Jtudent Health ServiM 

* 

8 


fosnen's Canter 

* 

3 


)©pt. Sociology (Prof. Fishing) 
O 
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FIGURE 14, CONT. 


SITES 


Engineering Dept. 
Law school 
Medical Lab 
Computer Center 
Elm* Ec!uc. Dept 
Dental program 
Pharmacy 

Municipal Court & DA 

SIC Financed 

Albug. Prosthetic Shop 
Hospitals 

DCMC 

University Heights 
St. Joseph 
Vetems Hospital 
Clinics Demalillo Dental 
Public Health 
Dominican Retreat House 
Advance Mfg. Co. 

Southwest Poly Technical Institute 

Felco's Jewelry 

Panaroma Press 

MM Tech Institute 

Almeda Print Shop 

speedway Copy Center 

taurttp» *Corp 

t®i^ri9^itries 

* mmmam^tea for project year two 


Project Year One Student 


1 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


2 
* 
* 


Project Year Two 
student Participants 


5 
2 
6 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
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11 

26 

22 

11 

17 

3 

1 

2 

4h 

32 

8 

3 

12 

3 

2 

6 

2 


Figure 15 

Type of Program: Vocational Work Experience 
Employers No. of Stu^lents Project yr.l 

Ray's Automotives 
Klienbiel Wheel Allignment 
Opinion Builders 
D*T. Morrison Surveyors 
Dans Cabinet Shop 
C-D Cabinet Shop 
D-D TV. Service 
Crown TV 
CMC Printing 
Appliance Renewal 
Ornamontal ir^n Shop 
Thrifty Auto Service 
Ralph Hicks Associates 
K & J Drafteing 
Albuquerque Print Shop 
Speedway copy center 
Rio Grande Steel Products Co, Inc 
Sun Ray Trade Bindery 
Felco Jewlery, Rio Rancho 
New Mex Industries, Rio Rancho 
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No. Of students Project Yr. 2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 


5. Job-entry training^ Counseling, and Post-Secondary Placement. During 
project year two, tnis phase of tne program has t?een continuecl on a bcdrdered 
and improved basis. Improvement has been seen in terms of increased partic- 
ipation and quality in placement, program offerings, and new types of ap- 
proaches. 

Job-En '^ry Training . Two Job-entry seminars were conducted during project 
year two. Fifty students participated in April and eithteen in January. 
(See Appendix T, "Job-ontry training Seminars Agendas." 

Post -secondary Placement . Two graduating classes were serviced by the proj- 
ect during this year. Knowledge of placement for June, 1972 was 100 per 
cent and the same for the class of 1973. In comparison to project year 
one a definite increase was noted. Approximately fifty-two per cent of 
the class, 1971 hftd any contact with the project. Figure thirteen : pro- 
trays the increase over the two year period. One can note that increaseing 
project contact has occurred. 


FIGURE 16 

Post Secondary Placement 
Program Participants 



Project yr.l 1971 

Project Yr. 2 

1972 

Project Yr. 

2 1973 

raciuatos 

149 

159 


164 


articipants 

78 

159 


164 


ollego or Voc. School 
irect Job entry 

30 
24 

105 70 
35 

34 

coll 
Voc 

100 
48 

65 Coll 
11 Mdta 
18 Voc 

ilitary 


6 


5 


ndecided 

1 

5 


2 


nknown 

16 

3 




nemployed 

7 





rther* 


12 


9 


Drop-out, Moved, did 
not desire assistance 







» r 
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Counseling In-take 


All aeniors wore offered an intake interview to determine qoals, plans / 
and educational and skills background. Referrals to appropriate career 
information or resource persons was offered. Individual explanations of 
the program and the spectrum of assistance nvallafcle to the students were 
shared with the seniors in order to help them with their post-secondary 
planning . 

Secondary Counseling 

Interests were explored via the Interest Checklist; explanations of the 
career ladder in the jtudents interest eireaswere given. Other types of 
assistance included exposure to training, job and educational opportunities 
in New Mexico and the Albuquerque .area, discussions of decision-making 
strategies, relevant factors (economic, family social, personal) which 
may enter into a trial post secondary plan. 

Resources 

Through the course of the year students were assisted in the development 
of tentative plans — mostly concentration on the indecisive students, 
materials, possible on — site exposure, resource people. 

Group Counseling 

Through a peer counseling program student relied on their peers for as- 
sistance. The program summary for the peer counseling project is as 
follows : 

PEER COUNSELING PROGRAM AT THE HIGH SCHOOL 


For ten days, each noon hour/ approximately 22 » selected students 
are participating in a "peer counseling" training program which 
includes workshops on many different aspects of students helping 
students. After training, the students will he able to work with 
their peers from the elementary level through the high school. The 
student volunteers have participate in workshops on decision mak- 
ing strategies, risk taking, counseling as a listening activity, 
personal conflicts, educational problems (Ms. Olson from the high 
School was guest speaker) / family relations (Ms. Gabaldon from 
CeiTicerted Services), and self-confidence. 

Most of the sessions involve a 15 or 20 minute presentation with 
the rest of the hour devoted to discussion, small groups, or role 
playing, where the peer counselors get their chance to practice 
with new ideas about helping others. So far the interest has re- 
mained very high, with people continuing to participate every day, 
and some new students coming to different sessions. The DHS fac- 
ulty who have sat in on sessions have felt that they are a tremendous 
benefit to the peer counselors, especially in having them understand 
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themselves, first. 


After the ten training workshops are over, the group will organize 
itself, and begin offering its services to the remainder of BPS 
students. A major aim of the program, besides assisting students 
with educational or personal problems will be to help them define 
personal goals, including their life after high school. Mr. Jesus 
Rodriguez anr'. Ms . Nordengren from the Career Services Center have 
been co-ordinators for the project. 

Other Servior activities through the Project 

In conjunction with the above, seniors were also offered a variety 
of correlated activities such as Audio-Visual programs, testing , 
career day, campus visits college day, agency career day, and 
review discussions on college adjustqentB ; intensive data 
collection was conducted. 

Career Materials 

During the course of the year seniors (and other students) were 
afforded the opportunity to utilize a wide variety of career 
materials on a froup or individual basis. Films, sound filmstrips, 
career folders, chronicle guidance materials, biographies series, 
mico-fische viewer, and other materials were utilized. 

Testing 

For initial screening of interests and aptitudes students were 
admininstered test instrximents an a request or need basis. The 
Koder, Interest Checklist, General Aptitude Test Battery, and the 
Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery were acquired, 

Industry Career Day 

Representatives from the major employers in the area were invited 
participate in a Senior Career Day. Most of the seniors and some 
juniors took advantage of this opportunity to find out about the 
varies companies and their employment procedures and practices. 
This career day was held in December and was well received by all 
concerned. Twelve speakers and twenty exhibitors participated in 
this program. (See Appendix U, "Career Day Agenda* December, 1972.") 

Campus Visits 

Students were given the opportunity visit various post-secondary 
institutions in order to review for themselves the advantages of 
the institution. Sites selected and visited durinn this school 
year included fifteen seniors to Albuquerque's Technical Vocational 
Institute, thirty-five visited the University of New Mexico and 
the University of Albuquerque, the College of Santa Fe was reviewed 
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by forty-five students, and the University of Mining and Technoloay 
at Socorro was visited by six interested seniors. 

College Day 

A group of seniors attended the annual college day activities sponsored 
by the colleges and Universities in New Mexico. 

Agency Career Day 

In May, 1973 a variety post-secondary training agencies discussed the 
possibilities of acquiring grants and scholarships and attending train- 
ing and educational institutions and programs throughout the state. 
This was a High School sponsored program which attracted representatives 
from New Mexico Student Aides, MDTA, a Vciriety of vocational and college 
programs, Indian Scholarship funding, and advisement programs. 

College Adjustment 

Groups of college bound seniors reviewed college-adjustment materials 
and discussed problems of the freshman uear, studying and other academic 
and social issues. 

Data Collection 

Complete files were compiled for every senior; this records included 
relevant data on counseling sessions, test results, post-secondsiry 
plans, exposure experience and follow-up simnaries. As with all proj- 
ect clients, the files were up-dated in order to determine the status of 
all students. Comparisons were made in regard to a student's plans 
at graduation and his status six moths later. 


Summc?i.'y and other Results rind Accomplishments 

In summarazing the accomplishments of tho four major phases of the pro- 
ject, one can see that the period between February 16, 1972 and June 30, 
1973, which includes a four month "no-cost extension period, "showed a 
definite imporvement in all areas. Briefly, the projects activities can 
be reviewed as follows: In-service, material development building and 
classroom, placement, counseling, and other project related activities. 

In-Service 

The project conducted eight workshops affecting all staff; a Univer- 
sity of New Mexico extension course-Ccirecr Development in the Class- 
room-was offered in the spring and approximately one-third of the 
teachers and administrators enrolled. The Federal Executive DOcird 
Program was tested and will ho continued in the Fall. The in-service 
and staff development portion has seen its greatest growth during proj- 
ect year two; the plans for next year should prove to be even more expan 
sive, effective an:l productive. 

O 
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Material Development 


During this project year a centralized multi-media center for career 
education materials were planned and should be operational by fall, 
1973. ResOiT. . and media guides for Levels K-3r 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12 
were developed ir. the surrinerr 1972 and activity card development has 
proceeded since the beginning of the extension course the spring, 1973.. 
The focus of the in-55ervice program for page 43 will be on futher 
expansion of the activity card syste-^,. CAREER FACTS, the project news- 
letter was initiated and refined during project year two. It has reach 
a monthly circulation of over five hundred. 

Building and C1& " room Programs 

As reported throughout th'i annual interim report, progress has been 
made in developing new and innovative program in the K-12 levels. Con- 
servation, landscaping, simulation of newspaper operations, bi-lingual 
career education, cooking, sewing, ceramics and other "hamds-on" 
programs have been utilized at the elementary level to incorporate career 
education into the curriculum. Pre-business education (typing and films) 
«md work experience for Special Education are two examples of the junior 
high school carreer education efforts. Cinen:'.tography, and medical 
secretarial training ars efforts in the high school alceg with many other 
programs . 

Placement 

Placement has bean a significant part of the project during the first 
two project years. Approxirrately 1300 referrals have been made from 
the Care'jr Ser\vices Car.ter; over six hundred full or part-time placements 
have been rc ordoi: about eighty students have participated in the 
vocational work--e::peri program, and two hundred on-site exposure 

experience:; have been initiated. Alnc, the Sir^er Youth Employment 
Program hat; I:^en adninistered by the center which supervises ninety 
(90) st-jdent3 cV.rinrj the Sumaer, 1973. 

Counselir.q Prog ram 

Counseling has continued to he a vital pirt of the operation. Intake 
counselirij , tanting, job-vsntry trv"ining, carrier days, college day, 
campus vir ts, r.ata cc^-rpilaticn , zosourco development, and one-h\jndred 
per cent (100%) place.r.ont knowl idge have been activities which have 
helped the n'cudenj^ vni^ircte.ud and implement career planning. 

Other Pro jec t Ac hi vi ties 

Unmentioned to this point tire the other vital responsibilities of the 
project. Infoi*. ••ion dessimination and public relations have been 
conducted in order to inforni the ;':blic, employers, and other educational 
institutions. Prr^oentations sponsored by the New Mexico Vocational 
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Advisory Committee, the New Mexico Research emd Study Councili University 
of New Mexico (class in Career Education and the Guidance Greats Series) 
State Department of Education. Participation has been requested by thm 
Vocational Division in its Summer Vocational Conference, 1973; the 
director will make a presentation at this workshop* West German Radic- 
T.V. network filmed portions of the project for a documentary on American 
education to be shown in Europe. A local news story on an American 
"Broadcasting Qaqporation network was developed on this visit as well as 
a review of the Career Project earlier this project year. Several 
publications have carried articles about the project and its activities. 
Among those who printed articles are the Career Education News (McGraw- 
Hill), the Albuquerque Tribune r and AlbuquerqLue News , S andoval Time 
Independent s New Mexico Advocate > NM Vocational New8 # and the State 
Department of Education (SDE ) , and the New Mexico Research and Study 
Council Newsletter , Also, exposure of the project through the circula- 
tion of the project newsletter-CAREER FACTS and Ixochure^ been 
significant. (See Appendix V , "Selected News Articles and project 
brochure.") Visitors to the project site have included people from a 
wide spectrum of experiences and representing a variety of areas. 
Among the Tisitors who reviewed the project were representatives from 
Southwest Cooperative Educational Leiboratory, El Rito-Espanola Voc. Tech# 
TVl, Albuquerque, University of New Mexico, U.S. Office of Eaucation# 
albxxjuerque Public Schools, Office of Economic Opportunity, Jemez Valley 
schools. New Mexico Dep«urtment of Education, Graduate Programs from 
seven universities, Pviblic Information Center, UNM, Girls Welfare Home# 
Albuquerque, Federation of Rocky Mountain States, Federal Executive 
Board, Advamce Memuf acturing Company, Southwest Research Associates^ 
Pima County, Arizona Career Project, euid others including teacnera# 
counselors, graduate students and community people. 

R^uest for materials have come from a variety of agencies in the 
state and nation. Also, reports have been presented to the local bpard 
of education and locad SEWICE clubs in order ot keep the local 
community informed. 

On-site Observation of other Ceureer projects was undertaken by the 

sterff in order to survey what other were accomplishing in the field 

and to possibly find ideas which could be incorporated into the Bernalillo 

Project. 

Site Visitations and other project related Trips 

1. Raymond Gonzales, Director 
James A. Baca, Coordinator 

April, 1972-Washington, D.C. Schools 
Apex, N.C. Schools 
Atlanta # Geo . Schools 
Skyline Career Center, Dallas Schools 

2. Raymond Gonzalos, Director 

November # 1972 -River ton, Wyoming Schools 
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Tit t€ GOVERNMENT STATISTICS HANDBOOK 


Author ^ ] • . bate Pub. I969 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publisher ICQ West. 31 street. New York> NY 10001 _^ 


Teacher or ptudent Material "^Student Coat $^»00 Length 57 .papps 

Grade Level Collep:iate/Adult . ^Suggested Time of Uee _^ 

OBJECTIVES! 


■ - 7 ■ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Includes using census bureau data, retailers use of census 
of population^ manufacturing and business census, nefchandise line for maiiceter and 
many other helpful statistical dcita areas. 


4 ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCZOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


■ ■ . 1 ^ ^ 

Tit le GRASS ROOTS RETAILING 

^T" : : 

Author B«n Projan- j ■ Date Pub. 1962 

Publieher Fairchild Publications, Inc, 7 East 12 Street, New York, NY 1.0003 
' - ' 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $l»0t) Length kk pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary /Colle^late/AdifXt Suggested Time of Uee 1 veek 
OBJECTIVES : . / 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOfi : A discussion of men»s wear retailing. Advice is given on 
fashion buying, resources, customer and efriployee relations, meeting competition, 
and public relations in the community. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TEsItS: y 
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3. Raymond Gonzales, Director 
C'^'-'*53 A Baca, Coordinator 

N Nerber, 1972-Arizona State Department of Education 
Mesa Project 

4, Raymond Gonzales, Director 
Joseph Kloeppel, Ass't Supt. 

Leon B. Puemmeler/ Ciirriculum Developer 

December, 1972-Harlendale Project, San Antonio, Texas 

5, Raymond Gonzales, Director 

December, 1972-National Coordinating Conference 

6. Carol Nordengren, Counselor 

Ethel Tucker, Career Field Representative 
February, 1973-Career Conference, San Diego, Calif. 
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PREFACE 


This is the report of the second evaluation of the Bernalillo Tri- 


Cultural Vocational Career Exploratory and Work Experience Education Pro- 
gram. The report is divided into two time periods, (1) the annual report 
(February, 1972 through January, 1973) and (2) the contract extension 
period (February— June , 1973) 

This year's evaluation was primarily performed by Dr. Paul Pohland, 
Assistant Professor in the Educational Administration Department, and 
Dr. Mollie Bailey, Assistant Professor in the Secondary Education Depart- 
ment, College of Education, the University of New Mexico. Other evalua- 
tive work was performed by Dr. William Runge. They are to be complimented 
for their evaluation efforts; all three did a fine job. 

As the evaluation unfolds, a story is told; namely, that the program 
at Bernalillo is growing and improving — but, not without faults and problems. 
This report recommends steps for continued improvement. One of these steps 
is the establishment in the third year of the program of a continuous, 
rather than end-of - the-year , evaluation. 

The Bureau of Educational Planning and Development (BOEPAD) is now 
working for the fifth consecutive year with school district i and city, 
state, and federal agencies in the assessment and improvement of public 
education. By continuing to be the primary consultative organization 
working with and for New Mexico's public education establishments, BOEPAD 
is developing a wealth of background knowledge, field techniques, talent, 
and other resources with which to continue work on educational problems 
in the local scene. 



Richard F. Tonigan 
Director, BOEPAD 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION 


PARTS I, II, and III by Assistant Professor Paul Pohland and 

Assistant Professor Mollie Bailey 

PART IV by Professor William Runge 


ANNUAL EVALUATION 


PART I 
INTRODUCTION 


Purpose and Scope 

The principles undergirding this second formative evaluation of the 

Tri-cultural Vocational Exploratory Career and Work Experience Education 

Program were nicely articulated in 1967 by Robert Stake. In "Toward a 

Technology for the Evaluation of Educational Programs" he wro^.e: 

The purpose of educational evaluation is expository: to acquaint 
the audience with the vorkings of certain educations and their 
learners .... A full evaluation results in a story, supported 
perhaps by statistics and profiles. It tells what happened. It 
reveals perceptions and judgments that different groups and indi- 
viduals hold — obtained, I hope, by objective means. It tells of 
merit and shortcoming. As a bonus, it may offer generalizations 
("The moral of the story is . . . ") for the guidance of subsequent 
educational programs. ^ 

Our intent is to tell such an educational story. 

The plot of our story is the second year's development of the career 
education program in the Bernalillo schools. The characters are the admin- 
istration, teachers, counselors, students, aides, librarians, and others 
who populate the schools. The settings are the schools themselves. 
Ultimately, the point of view is our own as shaped by our visits to the 
sites, our interviews with the characters, and our analysis of question- 
naires. 

Our story will be told in three parts. Part I includes this intro- 
duction and a narrative account of the activities engaged in during the 


^Robert Stake, "Toward a Technology for the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Programs. " In R. Stake (Ed. ) Perspectives of Curriculum Evaluation . 
AERA Monograph Series on Curriculum Evaluation, No. 1, Chicago: Rand- 
McNally, 1967, p. 5. 
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summer of 1972. Part II will focus on attempts to implement component one 

of the program; that is, "to set up a career and occupational exploratory • 

and guidance program for K-12." More specifically, we will attempt to tell 

"what happened" at the elementary school level (K-6). This focus was 

chosen largely because during project year one it: received little attention 

and hence was a relatively new element. In this connection, the 1972 USOE 

evaluation report stated in part: 

. . . the chief problem area the project must address is the 
elementary career awareness program. Initial efforts have been 
started; but a systematic, comprehensive program of curriculum 
development and inservice education is needed to implement this 
component adequately. (Report, p. 5) 

Part II of this report should indicate how well this perceived weakness has 

been overcome. 

Part III of the report will concern itself with developments at the 
junior and senior high school levels. In this section we will consider 
project components two, three, and four — general work experience, voca- 
tional work experience, and job entry training and initial placement, in 
addition to component one, awareness. As we consider these, we will relate 
them to specific program objectives. It is in this section that we will 
provide the "statistics and profiles" suggested by Stake. 

Methodology 

In preparing this report, the evaluators (Drs. Fohland and Bailey) 
relied heavily upon three sources of data: site visitation, interviews 
and questionnaires, and data supplied by the Career Services Center. The 
site visitation schedule is given below: 
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January 9 - Roosevelt Elementary School 

10 - Roosevelt Annex 

10 - Algodones Elementary School 

11 - Placitab Elementary School 

12 - Cochiti Elementary School 

15 - Santo Domingo Elementary School 

16 - Bernalillo Junior High School 

16 - Bernalillo High School 

17 - Bernalillo High School 
17 - Career Services Center 

During the site visits we attempted to talk to as many people as 
possible—administrators , teachers , librarians , counselors , aides , coaches , 
parents, and students. In cases of small schools we interviewed the entire 
staff. Where size made this prohibitive we sought a representative sample. 
In all cases, the prime interviewees were the classroom teachers. 

Interviews were open-ended and typically lasted twenty to thirty 
minutes. Data were sought on such issues as perceptions of career educa- 

\ 

tion, classroom implementation, utilization of the resource and media 
guides, speakers and field trips, and relations with the Career Services 
Center staff. In all cases we were received warmly and given full coopera- 
tion. 

A secondary source of data was the questionnaires (see Appendix A). 
The questionnaires were utilized in two ways. First, in the case of large 
schools they indicated which teachers were most knowledgeable of and 
aggressive in implementing career education, and hence were potentially 
prime interviewees. Secondly, they provided corroboration (or refutation) 
for our own observations. Discrepancies, however, were extremely rare. 

Finally, we received considerable assistance from the staff of the 
Career Services Center and, in particular, from its director, Mr. Raymond 
Gonzales. His tolerance for our frequent demands on his time and his 
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patience with our ignorance was greatly appreciated. The Center initially 
provided a data compendium for our use, and later provided specific statis- 
tical data upon request. The questionnaires were likewise distributed and 
collected by the Center. 

Preparing for the 1972-73 School Year 

During the summer and fall of Project Year Two, the staff of the 
Career Services Center made concerted efforts to facilitate execution of 
component one of the career education program, career awareness, and 
exploration. Such efforts had two dimensions: the development of resource 
and media guides, and conducting inservice orientation and training work- 
shops for teachers. 

Development of what eventuated in a set of resource and media guides 
began with the assembling of a District "Career Committee.*' Over time, 
18-20 teachers were involved in a series of four orientation sessions. 
The chairman of the Committee also attended an additional workshop on 
Career Education in Las Cruces. Approximately ten of the Career Committee 
members toured various career training centers (the Technical-Vocational 
Institute in Albuquerque) and potential employers. 

Following these initial experiences, a group of ten teachers from 
K-12 began preparing the material to be used in the Bernalillo schools. 
The "product" was a set of four resource and media guides designed for 
grades K-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12, respectively. 

In toto, the series of resource and media guides focuses on fifteen 
occupational clusters: transportation, communication, marine science, 
fine arts and humanities, health, hospitality and recreation, personal 
services, consumer and homemaking education, agri-business and natural 
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resources, public service, manufacturing, construction, business and office, 
marketing and distribution, and environment. Obviously, not all "clusters" 
are included in each guide. For example, the K-3 guide is limited to 
"units" based on the home, the school, community public services, trans- 
portation, communication, and agriculture. The general format of the guides 
is built around: (1) a statement of philosophy and rationale for career 
education, (2) general objectives of career education, (3) units (including 
suggested pre- and post-tests), and (4) appendices indicating suggested 
additional activities, bibliographies on career education, and lists of 
films, filmstrips, guides, pamphlets, and games appropriate for use with 
the units and available through the Career Services Center. Usage of 
these guides will be reported in later sections of this report. 

The second major preparatory thrust was in developing a model for 
inservice teacher training and, based on that model, conducting a series 
of inservice teacher orientation and training workshops. Both general, 
i.e., district-wide, and building and grade level workshops were held. 
The inservice schedule included the following: 

1. August 23 - General worlishop for teachers new to 

the system, non-certified personnel, 
and interested community members. 

2. August 24 - General workshop for teachers and 

administrators. 

3. October 13 - Elementary teachers inservice workshop. 

(Participants were drawn from grades 1-6 
of the Roosevelt, Placitas and Algodones 
schools. ) 

4. October 25 - Secondary teachers inservice workshop. 

(Participants included members of the 
Bernalillo Junior and Senior High 
Schools. ) 
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5. November 17 - Element:ary and intermediate teachers 

inservice workshop. (Participants 
^ included the staffs of the Cochiti and 

Santo Domingo schools. A particular 
feature of this workshop was participant 
selection from six "mini-workshop" offer- 
ings. Included in the latter were such 
issues dealing with "Careers and the 
Indian Community" and "Career Education 
and Jewelry. ") 


In all cases, teachers were provided an opportunity to provide feedback to 
the workshop planners through formal evaluation questionnaires. Workshop 
agendas, evaluation instruments, and data are provided in the Quarterly 
Report of November 15, 1972. Further data related to teacher perceptions 
of the workshops will be reported later in this report. 

In sum, during the summer and fall of 1972, the Career Services 
Center staff made serious efforts to assist teachers in implementing com- 
ponent one of the career education program. Through producing resource 
and media guides and conducting inservice training sessions, the staff 
generated awareness of the possibilities of incorporating career education 
in the curricular offerings of the Bernalillo schools. 
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PART II 

CAREER AWARENESS AND EXPLORATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Roosevelt Elementary School 
Introduction 

Roosevelt is the largest elementary school in the Bernalillo Municipal 
School System. Architecturally, it is an example of "campus" development, 
i.e., as additional classroom space was needed, new buildings were constructed* 

The school houses approximately 440 students. Ethnically, approxi- 
mately l47o are Indian, 74% are Spanish-sur named , and 127o are Anglo. The 
school includes the following classes: one pre-school, one kindergarten , 
four first-grade, four second-grade, four third-grade, three fourth-grade, 
four special education, and one bilingual. The staff includes a principal, 
an assistant principal, a counselor, 24 teachers, five aides, a librarian, 
and a school nurse. During the visitation we had an opportunity to speak 
with most of the staff concerning career education. 

Staff Perceptions of Career Education 

From the first interview to the last, staff reactions to career educa- 
tion were favorable. Career education was "really great," "a good thing," 
a necessary curricular ingredient since "not all are college material . . . 
some people work with their heads and some with their hands." While this 
reaction was not unexpected, the intensity of the work ethic which appeared 
to provide the rationale for its acceptance was. "Employment," "adult income," 
"jobs," 'Swork,^^ *^7orkitig world," "gainful employment," etc., were terms we 
heard repeatedly. For some, career education was perceived as an antidote to 
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the "welfare syndrome," the **hippies/* and the *'anti-work ethic" that., 
appeared prevalent. Hence, Career Education was valued as "largely an 
attitude changing device." In a similar fashion, another teacher viewed 
its prime purpose as "giving children an idea that this is a working world. "^ 
Furthermore, "students should start thinking about'a career in kindergarten. 
In brief, there appeared to be a close fit between the work ethic of the 
teachers and the program they were called upon to implement. 

A second major impression we obtained was a narrow teacher interpre- 
tation of career education. Career education was construed almost exclusively 
as vocational education in the traditional sense. "Careers" meant, for 
example. Jobs in the building trades, in auto mechanics, and in services. 
Only once did a teacher talk at length about the necessity of blending voca- 
tional and academic training; of preparing students for the "professions" 
rather than just the "menial casks;" of "getting them to think of the cultural 
aspects — music, art, and communications." While the latter emphases may be 
articulated in many classrooms, they were not communicated to us. 

A third generalization focuses on the relationship between cultural 
diversity and career education. Only once in our conversations with staff 
members was that relationship made explicit, and in that instance career 
education was re-defined as an opportunity for children to develop positive 
self-images. Operationally, this occurred through the completion; of "proj- 
ects" and the development of specific skills. In brief, inasmuch as we were 


For some children this posed a conflict situation since their parents 
did not work, and, from what the teacher could gather, the children did not 
plan to work. 
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able to determine, the cultural component did not loom large in the eyes 
of che staff. 

Program implementation . 

a) Variabil ity . Depending upon the point of view, career educa- 
tion in the Roosevelt Elementary School is either a major focus or a 
promise. From a school-wide perspective, the former would be accurate; 
from the individual classroom viewpoint, a more modest picture emerges. 
It would be still more accurate to describe the program operationally as 
exhibiting great variability. 

The variability stems in part from the nature of the curricula in 
the several classes and in the orientation, capability, and training of 
the teachers. For some teachers (in general, those teaching pre-school 
through grade 2), career education was "nothing new to us; we We been 
doing it for years. " The early school years were perceived to be totally 
"role oriented" and thar orientation was firmly entrenched in the curric- 
ulum, particularly in the social studies. Hence, it was natural for them 
to stress the occupational aspects of such curricular units as "Community 
living," "Community Helpers," "Clothing and Shelter," "Travel," and the 
like. The polar opposite was the teacher who told us, "I plan to start 
work in career education next month." 

b) Incorporation . In general, we found that teachers made a con- 
certed effort to incorporate career education into the existing curriculum. 
In fact, there was strong sentiment expressed that "career education should 

•^So convinced were some of the teachers that "it was nothing new to 
us" that they felt it would make "no difference" if the project formally 
folded from failure to be refunded. 
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not be taught in isolation," Occasionally, this effort reconstituted 
career education as an expanded "arts and crafts" program — the expansion 
occurring as an effort on the part of the teacher to indicate how acti- 
vities such as ceramics, weaving, woodworking, etc., might lead to 
awareness of career choices. The social studies appeared to be the 
favored place for incorporating a career education emphasis, although 
the sciences were also frequently mentioned. 

Although it appeared to us that career education in its explora- 
tory phase typically was "taught" in a tradition, albeit heightened 
fashion, i.e., with a "focus on livelihood," there were exceptions. Per- 
haps the most striking was one teacher's use of the yellow pages of the 
telephone book as a resource for answering questions like, *Vhom would 
you call if someone in your family was sick?" Once service personnel 
such as ambulance drivers, doctors, hospitals, and morticians were identi- 
fied, the teacher used the opportunity to talk about careers in those and 
related areas, and invited representatives of those vocations to speak to 
the class. 

c) Speakers and field trips . Obtaining speakers and taking field 
trips appeared to be favored teaching strategies. Significantly, non- 
instructional school personnel — nurse, cooks, custodians, and bus drivers- 
have been utilized as well .as more prestigious "outsider? " 

Taken as a whole, the list of field trips taken or planned is 
impressive. It includes among others, visitations to a dairy, lumber mill 
produce company, bakery, post office, courthouse, legislative center, 
manufacturing plants (furniture, clothing, electronics), Convention Center 
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and, not to be overlooked, a fishing trip. Such trips were favored by 
teachers as providing an opportunity to explore vocational alternatives. 
Its importance was underscored by one teacher who noted that one-half of 
the first' and second graders had never been to the supermarket!^ 

d) Resource guides . Earlier in this report, we commented on the 
production of resource and media guides for the several grade levels. 
Usage varied considerably among teachers from "carefully" to "not at all." 
The principal's comment that they were "helpful but not used much" 
appeared to be the norm. Most teachers reported selective usage, picking 
and choosing those units most appropriate to their particular curriculum 
needs. In general, primary grade teachers felt them to be "too advanced- " 

Relations with Career Services Center . 

Our conversations with the staff at Roosevelt School indicated that 
they perceived the Career Services Center staff as providing three essential 
services: (1) initial training through workshops; (2) providing materials; 
and (3) providing continuing consulting/supervising help. However, only in 
terms of the first function was staff reaction uniformly favorable. The 
workshops were considered by teachers to be "highly beneficial," well- 
planned and informative," "very educational," "helpful in planning," and 
"interesting. " 

Mixed messages were received relative to the Career Services Center 
as supplier of materials. From the administrative view, the Center has been 
most helpful, supplying Roosevelt School with materials valued between $1000 


We were made privy to some mild dissatisfaction relative to field 
trips. Some community concern was reported relative to frequency and 
expense. Some teacher discontent focused on the requirement to "fill the 
bus." Hence, "unprepared" groups were sometimes taken. 
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and $1500. Some observations were made, however, about delays in delivery. 
Some teachers reported using tapes, kits, pictures, films, filmstrips, and 
miscellaneous materials, e.g., rug samples, obtained from the Center. Other 
teachers, however, reported relying primarily upon their own resources aince 
they were unaware of what was available. 

The latter point introduces the issue of the Center as a resource for 
consultant services. Again, mixed messages were common. The administrative 
perspective indicates that personnel from the Center "visit of ten— discuss 
projects — and observe projects." The teacher perspective was quite different. 
Most teachers interviewed indicated they had little or no contact with the 
Center staff. Several indicated a need for a resource person "once or twice 
a month." In short, it appears that while communication channels are opera- 
ting favorably at the administrative level, there is inadequate information 
flow between levels of the various organizations. 

Impact on Students 

We had little direct data with which to assess the impact of the 
Career Awareness and Orientation Program on students at Roosevelt School. 
What we heard from administrators and teachers, how^ever, was for the most 
part encouraging. One administrator observed that it has had "a great 
(positive) bearing on discipline." One teacher attributed that to enhanced 
stu' t t self-image. Several teachers commented upon increased student inter- 
est in the world of work. Several also commented on the increased student 
interaction rate as a function of the focus on Career Education. One dis- 
quieting note was recorded; a tendency for some students to assume a highly 


According to the school librarian, however, none of these funds have 
been available for library purchases. 



materialistic attitude, one that judged the attractiveness of a given career 
solely in terms of dollar return. 

Summary 

Our overall sense of the Career Education program at Roosevelt School 
is one of variability. First attempts have been riade with varying degrees 
of success to incorporate Career Education into established curricula. Where 
the curriculum lent itself easily to "career exploration" this has been done 
with a minimum of difficulty. Where the curriculum has not been so amenable 
to adaptation more difficulty has been encountered. The Resource and Media 
Guides prepared by the District have not, for one reason or another, been 
fully utilized. 

From our perception the variability stems from two other sources as 
well. The first is the degree to which teachers themselves have an inter- 
nalized work ethic. Where it is strong, the emphasis upon Career Education 
is also strong. The second source is in the working relationship with the 
Career Services Center staff. In general, teacher expectations relative to 
services from the Center staff have been underf ulf illed with the exception 
of those teachers who have vigorously and independently sought assistance. 

Reactions to the program have generally been positive — from the school 
staff, students, and community alike. Given additional support services on 
a broad scale, the Career Education program at Roosevelt School should thrive. 

The Annex 

Introduction 

The Annex is administratively part of Roosevelt School. However, due 
to its location several blocks from the main complex it is for all practical 
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purposes a separate unit. The building itself is a relatively new structure, 
owned by a local church and leased to the Bernalillo Municipal School System. 

The building contains nine classrooms — one fourth grade, four fifth 
grades and four sixth grades — administrative offices, workroom and teachers' 
lounge. The student population numbers 243 with an ethnic division approxi- 
mately 14% Indian, 227o Anglo, and 64% Spanish-surnamed . 

With the exception of the fourth grade, classes are departmentalized. 
Each student is formally scheduled for two 45-minute periods per week which 
emphasize Career Education, e.g., vocational art. 

Teacher Perceptions of Career Education 

Teacher perceptions of Career Education varied widely. A few spoke 
strongly in favor of the program, identifying themselves as "strong pro- 
ponents." At the other extreme was the teacher who considered it "super- 
fluous" and who had "no positive commitment" to it. Most teachers were 
more moderate, generally viewing Career Education as "worthwhile" and "a good 
idea." Some felt the need for "more Career Education experiences in the 
classrooms" while others felt that Cereer Education was "not that important 
in grade school," that it "was meant for Junior High and Senior High." 

Conceptual as well as attitudinal variance was noted. For some. 
Career Education was synonymous with vocational training and particularly 
appropriate for the non-academically oriented. Others took just the opposite 
view. One teacher viewed it as a "psychological motivator." Some saw it as 
the medium for instilling a work ethic as it "helps the child realize that 
life is not something to play with." 

Finally, there were a few who viewed Career Education as something 
new and exciting while others saw it as "not new," but something "we have 
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been doing a long time.'* In short, there was no staff unanimity relative 
to attitudes toward Career Education, its purposes, and the appropriate 
clientele . 


Program Development 

Given the variances in perceptions, variance in programmatic develop- 
ment was to be expected. Our most general finding was that Career Education 
as a curricular element had not taken firm root in the Annex despite formal 
scheduling provisions. 

There appeared to be two identifiable programmatic thrusts. The first 
was the "integrated curriculum." Teachers reported being able to incorporate 
Career Education in their regular programs in language, arts, mathematics, 
science, etc., through class discussions, readings, and special assignments. 
As one teacher commented, "work is involved in everything." 

A subsidiary aspect of the integrated curriculum was what we called 
"the hands-on arts and crafts approach to Career Education." This approach 
was particularly apparent in the science classes where craft work with burlap, 
plastics, and cockleburs was utilized in connection with the science units. 

The second major thrust was through special projects. Three out- 
standing examples were the furniture refinishing, the journalism project,^ 
and the sign-making projects. All were executed in the spring of 1972. 
Tentative plans have been made to repeat these projects. 

Career Education activities at the Annex, particularly the project 
aspect, appear to be seasonal in nature. Traditional academic concerns seem 

^See Appendix B for the teacher's descriptive "log" of this project. 
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to be accorded primacy in the first semester with Career Education receiving 
more attention in the second. For example, no teachers reported using field 
trips or outside speakers to date this year. Several reported plans for both 
later in the year. It should be noted, however, that departmentalization 
makes extensive field trips less viable. 

A general impression that emerged was that the high initial enthusiasm 
exhibited in the 1971-72 school year has somewhat waned. Several teachers 
reported, "we haven't done anything this year except order materials." The 
availability of materials was a sore spot. Communication channels between 
suppliers and users appeared weak. Several difficulties in processing requi- 
sitions were noted. 

The Resource and Media Guides appeared to be little used. Some 
teachers were unfamiliar with them, Frequently the lack of materials was 
cited as the reason for not utilizing the Guides more fully. However, one 
teacher admitted not having used the materials which were available. 

Relationships with the Career Services Center 

Staff variability included their perceptions of the Career Services 
Center. Reactions ranged from the Center as "essential for providing con- 
tacts with the world of work through speakers, tours, and materials," to it 
would make "no difference" if the Center closed. We suspect, but have limited 
data support, that perceptions were largely a function of the aggressiveness 
with which teachers sought the Center's support and services. Those staff 
members who from our :perception were most involved in Career Education 
reported the most contact with and support from the Center's staff. 
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Unlike the Roosevelt School staff, none of the Annex teachers per- 
ceived the Center as having a supervisory/resource personnel function. The 
sole functions assigned to the Center were providing materials and mediating 
field trip and speaker arrangements. When these functions were not performed 
to the teachers' satisfaction, the Center ceased to be a significant factor 
in their lives. In fact, some resentment was expressed relative to the 
Center's perceived use of the Annex as a "showroom for publicity." 

Impact on Students 

We could find little direct evidence bearing the program's impact 
on students. Teachers reported that for some students the emphasis on work 
and careers generated a conflict situation since their parents were unemployed. 
Others reported some student reluctance to discuss careers more generally. 
All noted student enthus iasm for the craft and project activities. For some 
students such activities were effective "psychological motivators" relative 
to other parts of the curriculum. 

N 

Summary 

Our prior contacts with school officials and the Career Services 
Center staff had suggested that we would find a vibrant Career Education 
program at the Annex. Our visitation and the questionnaires received sub- 
sequent to the visit did not bear this out. We found rather a program 
which seemed to be characterized by uncertainty regarding the nature of 
Career Education, a seasonal rather than continuing emphasis, weakness in 
communication and a perceived inadequacy of materials which was effectively 
blocking programmatic intents. These are weaknesses amenable to remediation. 
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On the positive side we did see evidence of an attempt to integrate 
career awareness with the existing curriculum both through specialized arts 
and crafts activities and more generally through the on-going units of study. 
Materials from the Career Services Center, e.g., occupation related films, 
filmstrips, recordings, and tools have been utilized to a limited extent. 
Some occupation related projects appeared to be well-conceived and executed, 
particularly the journalism and furniture refinishing activities. We did 
find enthusiastic administrative support and, in general, a capable staff 
favorably disposed to the program. In brief, the potential for an active 
Career Education program at the Annex is present, 

Algodones Elementary School 
Introduction 

Algodones Elementary School, the smallest school in the Bernalillo 
School System, is an approximation of the traditional rural school. The 
white frame building contains three classrooms, a pr inc ipal * s of f ice , two 
restrooms, and a small room that is used to serve the food which is prepared 
and brought from the Roosevelt Annex. 

The teaching staff for the 47 students enrolled in grades one through 
six at the school includes:, a teaching principal and two teachers. The school 
contains three combination classrooms; a first-second grade combination, a 
third-fourth grade combination, and a fifth-sixth grade combination. One 
teacher was absent, but we did get some feedback from this teacher on Career 
Education through a questionnaire. 

Staff Perception of Career Education 

In general we found that the staff has a favorable attitude toward 
Career Education. They indicated an interest in and a need for learning 
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more about Career Education through additional '*hands-on'' workshops for 
teachers and through formal course work in Career Education, Although there 
were some differences in their perceptions of the purpose of Career Educa- 
tion, the staff seemed in agreement that Career Education is an essential 
component of the school curriculum. This was evidenced by the teachers' 
statements as well as by their efforts to involve students in Career Educa- 
tion activities. One teacher perceives Career Education as a means of 
helping students "develop positive attitudes toward work," another values 
its thrust into the school curriculum because "education is preparation for 
work.** The staff seemed to agree that a primary purpose of Career Education 
is "to make the students aware of different careers," At Algodones, as in 
other schools, we got the impression that "careers" referred primarily to 
construction work, automotive work, or blue collar tasks rather than to the 
professions . 

Program Implementation 

a) Curr icular integration . We found some evidence that the staff 
had made an effort to incorporate-^ Career Education into the school curricu- 
lum. The staff indicated that they try to correlate Career Education with 
reading, social studies, math, and music. Teachers noted that they took 
advantage of opportunities to discuss careers in conjunction with reading 
in the various subject areas; however, there was also evidence of teachers 
planning units for the specific purpose of studying careers. One teacher 
has taught a unit in music to introduce students to various careers in the 
music world. In addition to these approaches, the students have been given 
"hands-on" experiences in using tools to tile the two restrooms, in using 
tools to make candles, and in using tools to glass. 
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The concept of ''careers*' as subprofessional work was especially 
evident in one teacher's role playing approach to Career Education. Tra- 
ditional or stereotyped male and female roles were played by first grade 
students. This was accomplished by boys wearing hard hats, gloves, and 
protective goggles to role play "men," and by girls wearing heels and 
jewelry and carrying a purse to role play "mother." The teacher felt that 
girls should be familiar with "kitchen utensils" because "not every girl 
is going to college; most of them go into housekeeping." 

b) Field trips and speakers . While no trips were arranged for the 
Algodones School by the Career Services Center, the staff noted that they 
had taken students on several trips that could be justified as Career Educa- 
tion. These included trips to the State Fair, to the Convention Center, to 
Albuquerque to see the Christmas decorations, and to Draughon's Business 
College. Teachers tied these trips to Career Education by discussing the 
different types of work the students were able to observe on the trips. 

Only one teacher indicated any utilization of outside speakers. Two 
Albuquerque policemen from the "Officer Bill Project" came to the school in 
a squad car and showed the students a film. 

c) Resource and Media Guides . Use of the Resource and Media Guides 
at Algodones varied. One teacher made no use of the Guides, another indi- 
cated usage without further elaboration except to say that they "relate very 
much," while the third reported using the Guides extensively. 

Relations with Career Services Center 

The staff at Algodones, as far as we could determine, views the 

^ 

Career Services Center in a positive light. They indicated that the Center 
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had provided them with materials and tools for their various projects. The 
teaching principal noted that representatives from the Center come to the 
school often to answer questions and to give information about Career Educa- 
tion. We thought we did detect some lack of awareness on the part of the 
staff of all the services that could be made available to the teachers. For 
example, during our conversation with a teacher we were told that Algodones 
teachers could not make any extensive use of films because the school has no 
film projector.''^ However, teachers have used filmstrips, kits, tools, and 
materials from the Center* 

Impact on Students 

As we had little or no contact with the students themselves, our 
perception of any impact of Career Education on the students is entirely 
dependent upon the comments of the staff. The teaching principal said that 
the students were enthusiastic about and took pride in their Career Education 
projects. We noted that they were anxious to start work on a landscaping 
project planned for the spring. Possible indications of the students taking 
pride in their work were the signs in each restroom pointing out that they 
had been tiled by the students. As far as we were able to discern, Career 
Education had no negative impact on the students. 

Summary 

Considering the size of the school, the number of students and 
teachers, and the facilities, we feel that a conscientious effort has 
been made toward developing a Career Education program at Algodones. The 
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teachers exhibited a positive attitude toward Career Education, have indi- 
cated an interest in learning more about Caroiir Education, and have tried 
to implement Career Education into their existing curriculum. 

Regarding the Career Services Center *s role, the Algodones staff 
seems to be dependent upon and looks to it for information, materials, and 
guidance . 

In general, we feel that Algodones Elementary School has made a posi- 
tive step toward implementing a Career Education program. Given the neces- 
sary support and guidance, the program should continue to grow and improve. 

Placitas Elementary School 
Introduct ion 

Placitas is a small, rural, ethnically changing community nestled in 
the foothills of the Sandia Mountains. The school is small — five classrooms 
and 92 students — but is anticipating larger enrollments in the near future. 
Of the 92 students, approximately 707o are Anglo with the remainder being 
Spanish-surnamed . This is an abrupt reversal from several years ago. 
Approximately 507o of the family units receive some form of public assistance. 

The educational plant consists of three buildings: a four-classroom 
building, a barracks housing two classes and a small library currently under 
construction. The administrative offices are housed in a trailer. One of 
the classrooms, in the four-classroom building is currently used as a combi- 
nation lunchroom, workroom, and Career Education Center. In tha Career 
Education area is a new stove, a sewing machine, a kiln, and a refrigerator. 
The first three were obtained through the Career Services Center and purchased 
expressly for the purpose of facilitating Career Education. Unfortunately, 
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usage has been '^bogged down since September*' due to the absence of a 220- 
volt line. This condition is to be remedied shortly, 

Future plans include the construction of a multipurpose center. When 
such plans are executed, the Career Education Center will be housed in that 
area. It should be noted that the Algodones School will share the use of 
these facilities. 

Staff Perceptions of Career Education 

Staff perceptions of the Career Education program were uniformly 
favorable. The principal summed i> up succinctly; "It's the first Federal 
program that ever amounted to anything.'* More specifically, the staff was 
*'very much for it," viewed it as "worthwhile," felt it was "just wonderful 
that it came about" and were "amazed that they (presumably the Federal 
government) didn't do it years ago." This does not imply that they per- 
ceived it as something new. In fact, most indicated that they "had always 
done these things," that Career Education had "always been in the elementary 
school" and that one "can't separate" Career Education from the rest of the 
curriculum since "it's part of teaching." What the staff perceived the 
formal program as doing was "sh^'rpening the (teachers') focus"; that is, 
making them more career conscious, and providing materials and auxiliary 
services which enabled them to "do more now." 

Program Implementat ion 

Programmat ically. Career Education .appears to be an integral part of 
the curriculum. The staff has adopted a clear hands-on approach which mani- 
fests itself in several ways. This was most apparent in the execution of 
the "erosion control" project undertaken by the sixth grade. The class 
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under the direction of their teacher built a series of four rock dams and 
whirlpools on the premises to control erosion. The class dug the trenches, 
laid the foundations and facings, and constructed the whirlpools. They also 
constructed several "rock spreads" for erosion control. 

In a discussion about the project, the class listed the following 
learning outcomes: learned cooperation, learned safety with tools, learned 
how to handle tools (picks, axes, and shovels), learned and experienced 
pride in work ("any work"), learned pride in taking care of property, learned 
measurement, learned how to build a "res-l" rock dam. Teamed about soil con- 
servation and forestry, learned about the history of dams in social studies 
(a nice case of integration), learned skills related to reading, spelling, 
and writing reports, and learned new things about health and physical fit- 
ness. As the evaluator and class tramped through the snow to visit their 
handiwork, it was obvious that the children took great pride in what they 
had accomplished. 

Two additional points need to be raised. First as a follow-up to 
their own uam building activity, the claas is planning a field trip to 
Cochiti Dam to see a larger edition of the same kind of activity. Secondly, 
plans are being laid for landscaping other areas of the school property in 
the spring. 

A more general career oriented thrust was in the area of homemaking. 
All of the teachers in grades 1-5 included units on foods and food prepara- 
tion. Discussion of related careers in food processing, dietetics, food 
distribution ("chain stores vs. independent markets"), and food services 
(cooking, baking, serving, cashier, bus boys, etc.) were included in these 
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units. Plans are being made to engage the '=?es in the complete food 

services cycle, i.e., from menu planning to c joking and serving to dish- 
washing, as soon as the stove is usable. Hands-on activities in making 
place mats and ceramics are part of this larger unit. 

Career Education films have been used extensively. Occupations 
included in the series include medicine, the postal services, ranching, 
fire and police protection, and trucking. Teachers reported the children 
responded very well to these career emphases. 

No field trips have been taken this year. Future plans, however, 
include trips to Cochiti Dam, a ceramics factory, a food processing plant, 
a dairy, and a restaurant. The close relationship between these trips and 
the in-school activities should be noted. 

Differential reports were received on the perceived values of the 
Career Education workshops and the Resource and Media Guides. Reactions to 
the workshops ranged from "disappointing" to "very beneficial." Reactions 
to the^ Guides ranged from "difficult to follow" and "not used at all" to 
"o^ some value." 

Relations with the Career Services Center 

The enthusiasm registered toward Career Education by the Placitas 
staff extended to the Career Services Center staff. According to the 
teachers, the Center has done "a tremendous job," has provided "excellent 
service," is in "frequent contact," "helps us plan and gives us ideas," 
and is in general "very available." The Center staff is perceived to exert 
every effort to provide materials, e.g., the stove, kiln, sewing machine. 
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tools, clay, etc., and to deliver them promptly. VTiile requisitions out- 
strip supply, the staff is more than reasonably satisfied with the Center's 
performance. 

Programmatic Impa ct 

While we have little data to support any conclusions about the pro- 
gram's impact at this time, it is possible to make the following generali- 
zations. From the report of the teachers there is a "more positive student 
attitude'*; students seem to be "more interested" and "more career conscious." 
At the same time, discussing careers is a bit "touchy" since Placitas enrolls 
"quite a few welfare kids." 

Parents are also reported to respond positively to the Career Educa- 
tion thrust. Several have volunteered to help with the sewing and cooking 
and have offered to donate kitchen utensils as well. 

Summarjy 

As observers we were impressed with what we saw and heard at Placitas. 
The program appeared to be well conceived and well executed. Staff and 
student enthusiasm was high despite the limitations imposed by a lack of 
electric power which obviated the use of the kiln and stove. Career Educa- 
tion appeared to be well integrated with and firmly entrenched in the school's 
curriculum. In fact, the general feeling of the staff was that should funding 
for Career Education cease, they would be well-prepared to continue to pro- 
gram independently. However, in that event additional sources of funding 
for materials would have to be forthcoming in order for the program to 
continue at its prese a level. 
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Cochiti Elementary School 
Introduction 

Cochiti School, in keeping with the culture of its dominant student 
population and its close proximity to the Cochiti Pueblo is an impressive, 
colorful structure with classrooms opening onto a rectangular shaped court. 
The ethnic composition of the 275 students is approximately 55% Spanish sur- 
named, 30% Indian, an'. 157o Anglo.. The staff includes 14 teachers, a principal, 
a one-half time counselor, a one-half time nurse, and four teacher aides. 
The school houses a kindergarten with one teacher and two aides, two first- 
second grade open classrooms with four teachers and two aides, one third 
grade, six departmentalized classes in grades four through eight, one special 
education class, and one reading class. One of the first-second grade 
teachers serves as the school librarian two hours per day. Three of the 
teacher aides are Pueblo Indians and one is Spanish American. One of the 
Indian aides serves as a liaison between the school and the Cochiti Pueblo. 
Another of the aides, also from the Cochiti Pueblo, is a teacher education 
intern from Fort Lewis College, Durango, Colorado. 

Staff Perceptions of Career Education 

The faculty in general verbalized a favorable attitude toward Career 
Education although their perceptions of it varied It was perceived as ''a 
very good idea," ''vocational education,'* '*a program here to stay (which) 
must be implemented (sic) into the curriculum,*' a way to emphasize occupa- 
tions other than college education,** and a way of developing positive atti- 
tudes toward different occupations. One teacher, when asked about her per- 
ception of Career Education, replied, '*I don't work with it.** Several 
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teachers viewed Career Education as a prime way to expose students to differ- 
ent careers and to career preparation. One respondent indicated that it was 
especially good for the Cochiti area and described Career Education as "a 
good thing if not oversold; this could kill it in a few years." Another 
petceived it as best for students who are not college-bound and also cau- 
tioned "(we) shouldn't overdo it too much, but should emphasize it soma." 
Stressing the need for Career Education, one teacher explained that it was 
the result of "supply catching up with demand for educated people" and that 
the "pick and shovel man is needed." Primary grade teachers in particular 
saw Career Education as easy to implement and as something they had always 
done. 

Program Implementat ion 

Although the staff perceptions of Career Education varied , we noted 
that for the most part Career Education was implemented through integration 
with the existing curricula. Other than a few classroom "centers" focusing 
on carpf^rs. we detected no visible signs of a Career Education emphasis in 
the classrooms or the school in general. There were few teacher references 
to any hands-on experiences in Career Education. As one teacher indicated, 
this was partially due to curricular weaknesses in art, music, home economics, 
and shop. Variance in the use of available materials from the Career Education 
Center was noted, ranging from extensive to none at all. 

Units on the store, bank, post office, housekeeping, and fire preven- 
tion have been integrated with Career Education in the kindergarten. Guest 
speakers for this class have included a school secretary, cook, bus driver, 
and nurse. The teacher exhibited an interest in involving parents in Career 
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Education. Field trips are limited, according to the teacher, because the 
paren.ts are reluctant to allow the children to travel. 

Teachers of one of the first-second grade open classrooms indicated 
that they integrated Career Education with units on the community in which 
they compared Pueblo life wich city life, on workers at home, and on workers 
at school. These teachers have used some films, but they have found it diffi- 
cult to implement the Resource and Media Guide units in the open classroom. 
They have taken a field trip to the Mountain Bell Telephone Company and plan 
one to a pet shop. They noted that their field trips grow out of students' 
learning needs. They have a hands-on experience in cooking, have used sev- 
eral films from the Center, and have had one guest speaker from Nigeria who 
talked to the class about life and work in Nigeria. The class watches 
"Sesame Street" and ''Electric Company;" two television programs that present 
some information on Career Education. 

The other first-second grade open classroom has studied units on the 
home and community helpers. They have talked about the careers of farmers, 
cooks, teachers, maintenance men, nurses, sanitary workers, and dentists. 
Use has been made of commercially prepared kits on different careers. These 
kits, it was pointed out to observers, were purchased out of the teacher's 
own personal funds. These teachers have used no supplies or materials from 
the Center. 

Career Education has been integrated to some extent with social 
studies in the third grade. The teacher has used the films "Postman," 
"Building Houses," and "The Lemonade Stand." In the departmentalized 
classes, grades four through eight. Career Education has been incorporated 
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into the existing curricular for the most part. However, a few of the 
teachers indicated that they teach Career Education mainly in the homeroom 
period, emphasizing it in their classes only as the opportunity arises. 
Two teachers indicated that they had made field trips to Winrock Shopping 
Center in conjunction with Career Education; others said that they are 
planning field trips for the spring when the weather is better. 

The reading teacher has made extensive use of Science Research Asso- 
ciation (SRA) career materials and had used the Bowmar Series on careers, 
e.gy.. Surfing, Dune Buggy Racing, Snowmobiles. These kits include records, 
books, and filmstrips. The teacher feels that building a good self-concept 
is an essential component of Career Education and provides experiences from 
the Human Development Program as a way to help students build positive self- 
images. ' 

The counselor has used filmstrips, comic books, and pamphlets in con- 
junction with counseling in Career Education. Group counseling has been used 
as a means to acquaint approximately 15% of the eighth graders with careers. 
The counselor anticipates setting up a **Career Corners" to provide the students 
with information on different careers. 

The librarian has collected some pamphlets on Career Education for 
student and faculty use. Guides to films and filmstrips are available through 
the library. A limited number of books emphasizing careers have been ordered, 
mainly. Open Door Books and the I Want To Be series . The libararian expressed 
the desire to increase the library holdings on career books and materials. 

Relations with the Career Services Center 

As observers we noted that the staff relations with the Career Education 
Center were as varied as the staff *s perceptions of Career Education. Some 
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staff members indicated that a Career Education representative visits the 
school each week while others said that they had no contact with the Center's 
representative. A representative delivered materials to the building during 
our visitation. When the program director's name was mentioned, however, 
some of the teachers indicated that they had never heard of him. 

In regard to the workshops, comments ranged from **good,** Well planned,** 
'Very interesting,** **wor thwhile , ** and **had made me more aware of emphasizing 
career opportunities for the future** to **disgusting, ** **nothing on the ele- 
mentary level,** **poor planning,** **long introductory speeches,** and **too 
general.** Some of the tekchers felt that communication lines between the 
Center and the teachers should be improved. They indicated that they do not 
always get the **Career Facts** in their boxes and often do not know of new 
materials available to them at the Center. 

The principal praised the Center for supplying materials, equipment, 
and resource people, but he pointed out that if the Center closed, funds 
could be obtained from other sources. 

Impact of Program 

In evaluating the impact of Career Education on student attitude, the 
principal indicated that there were no obvious changes in attitudes as far 
as he could determine. However, the counselor noted two changes in student 
attitudes: (1) students appear to be more aware of what is available in 
careers locally; and (2) students appear to be more aware of parents' occu- 
pations or lack of occupations. As a spin-off, some children no longer 
think of welfare as an occupation. One teacher, citing the impact of Career 
Education, said that it had caused a lot of teacher talk, had given kids a 
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lot of ideas and a range of choices, and "as far as my village is concerned, 
this is what they want," i.e., wide exposure to careers. 

Summary 

During the visit no Cochiti we were able to detect a generally favor- 
able attitude toward Career Education. In part this was indicated by an 
expressed desire on the part of teachers to learn more about Career Educa- 
tion in general and, more specifically, how to implement the program more 
effectively. As observers we also noted variation in teacher perception 
about the nature and purpose of Career Education as well as variation in 
programming. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to effective implementation is in the 
communications network. On several occasions we had evidence of a lack of 
information or misinformation. As always, continued administrative support 
and encouragement will be necessary. 

Santo Domingo Elementary School 
Introduction 

Santo Domingo Elementary School, located between the Santo Domingo 
Pueblo and the San Felipe Pueblo, has an enrollment of 760 students in 
K-9. The student body is drawn entirely from these two pueblos and is 100?o 
Indian. Classes in grades K-6 are housed in the main building while the 
junior high classes, grades 7-9, are housed in temporary buildings south of 
the main structure. The staff is made up of a principal, and assistant 
principal, 41 teachers, one full- and one part-time counselor, a school 
nurse, a librarian and 11 teacher aides. The school has special classes 
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in TESOL and Special Education. During our visitation we interviewed admin- 
istrators, a counselor, the librarian, teachers of various grade levels, and 
teachers of special classes. 

Staff Perceptions of Career Education 

As evaluators we interpreted the overall staff attitude toward Career 
Education as positive, but we were cognizant of variability in the staff's 
perceptions of and perceived need for Career Education. Some of the comments 
indicating positive attitudes toward Career Education included; **Great," 
"It's good to do," "A very good thing," "A good idea," "Really like it," 
"Very useful," and "Can't push career awareness to much." One teacher 
described Career Education "as probably one of the best Federal programs 
l*ve seen in terms of fund utilization," Several indicated that Career 
Education had been needed for a long time. Some viewed it as good because: 
(1) students need a salable post high school skill, especially if they don't 
go to college or into other training; (2) students need to realize the 
importance of work; (3) students need to be taught how to work; (4) students 
need to realize they must be on the job for a certain period of time in order 
to be paid; and (5) students need to see the relevance between what they 
study and what they can do. For some staff members education itself is 
Career Education; another perceived Career Education as "more than familiar- 
ity with professions"; some viewed iu as nothing new as it had always been 
a part of education; and a few perceived it as good for both college and non- 
college bound students. 

These positive attitudes toward and perceptions of Career Education 
might lead one to conclude that the climate of opinion at Santo Domingo 
School would favor rapid implementation of Career Education. Such a 
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conclusion would be erroneous. Some teachers did see a need for Career 
Education as a way of exposing Indian children to the world of work outside 
the pueblo. In contrast, some saw no reason for teaching it to elementary 
age Indian children because they had not been exposed to the world outside 
of the pueblo. These teachers indicated that learning takes place only 
when the student can relate what he is learning to his own experiences. 
They believed Santo Domingo students should be exposed to Career Education 
in the high school. A good number of the teachers felt that the instruc- 
tional program should focus heavily (almost solely) on the three R*s, and 
concluded that teaching those skills was Career Education since those skills 
were essential for making job applications. Some, emphasising the conflict 
between Anglo and Indian work values, saw little need to expose children to 
various careers wbpn they would spend their lives in the pueblo where careers 
are limited to jewelry making, small scale farming and cattle raising. 
Program Implementation 

The staff's generally positive attitude toward Career Education, we 
found, was not noticeably evidenced in their efforts to incorporate Career 
Education into the curriculum at Santo Domingo Elementary School. There 
was little evidence of enthusiasm for or special projects in Career Educa- 
tion. The greatest enthusiasm was exhibited by the two Special Education 
teachers and the librarian. The Special Education teachers have some of 
their students involved in a work study program. These students work 
approximately two hours per day in the library or in the cafeteria, receiv- 
ing credit and pay for their work. The librarian teaches these students to 
process books for the library, to mend books, and to shelve them. She 
indicated that they are enthusiastic about their work and approach it 
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seriously. In addition to the work study program, the Special Education 
teachers have used Career Center films extensively and have taken their 
students on several field trips. 

The librarian is the coordinator for Career Education at Santo 
Domingo. She orders materials and equipment that the teachers request and 
is continuously searching for Career Education materials for the library. 
She is in the process of setting up a "Careers Center" which will include 
materials for student and faculty use. 

Some of the primary teachers have taught units on "Community Helpers" 
and some of the intermediate teachers have tried to integrate Career Educa- 
tion with various subjects, A few of the teachers have used the Resource 
and Media Guides, but overall they have been used rarely. There has been 
a limited use of film and filmstrips. Other than in the Special Education 
classes, there was no indication of students taking field trips. No refer- 
ence was made to the use of guest speakers. 

The principal indicated that he had initiated no additional Career 
Education in-service training. The assistant principal commented that 
"Career Education is not as successful here as it might be," He noted a 
need for more field trips. 

Relations with the Career Services Center 

For the most part the staff expressed favorable opinions of the Career 
Services Center, indicating that a representative came to Santo Domingo regu- 
larly to bring the requested materials. Some indicated that they would like 
to have rele<ised time after school to visit the Center so that they might 
survey the available materials and thus plan more carefully for Career 
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Education in their classes. But they further implied that there was little 
or no chance of the administration approving such requests due to school 
board action. 

Several teachers expressed a desire for more workshops in which they 
could be shown practical ways of incorporating Career Education into their 
curricula. Evaluations of workshops conducted by the Center ranged from 
"good" and "interesting" to "ridiculous" ano "a complete waste of time." 

Similar sentiments were expressed relative to the importance of the 
Center as a catalyst for change. While one staff member thought that the 
Career Education program would fold completely should the Center cease to 
exist, others implied that such action "would have little influence on this 
particular school outside of materials — which would be very serious." 

Impact of Program 

With the exception of one bulletin board (a display of brochures 
from various Indian schools which offer specialized types of training), the 
visible evidence of a Career Education program in the Santo Domingo School 
was nil.^ Through interviews wifh staff members, we found that the only 
Career Education project in the school is the Special Education work study 
program. With this limited involvement, we anticipated that the impact of 
the Career Education program at Santo Domingo would also be negligible. 
The principal and assistant principal noted no specific impact of the pro- 
gram on the students, but some teachers indicated that they were aware that 
the program had made an impact on the students, teachers, and even the parents. 
The Special Education teachers noted fewer absences among those involved in 
the work study program. The librarian observed that students are more aware 
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of different types of jobs and talk more frequently about what they want to 
be. One teacher commented that the teachers have a better understanding of 
Career Education. Statements concerning the impact of Career Education on 
the parents were conflicting. While one teacher described the parents of 
her students as "real happy" about the progr^^m, another said, "Some parents 
don't like it and want a return to the three R*s." This teacher perceived 
it as creating "lots of controversy among teachers, too." 
Summary 

In sum, the Santo Domingo staff verbalized a positive attitude toward, 
varying perceptions of, and varying sentiments relative to the need for Career 
Education. We found little enthusiasm for and relatively little direct teacher 
involvement in Career Education. In brief, since Mr. Romero's departure 
from the program, little seems to have been done in an organized or con- 
sistent way. Rationales seemed to us to be rationalizations. Yet our 
observations and interviews kept dictating a latent need for Career Educa- 
tion at the school. We feel that with aggressive administrative action and 
the assistance of the Career Services. Center, a Career Education program 
relevant to the needs of the pueblo children could be developed and incor- 
porated into the curriculum of the school. 

Summary Perceptions, Judgments, and Generalizations 

In the introduction to this portion of the report we heard Stake's 
plea for judgments, perceptions, and generalizations. In this section we 
will heed that plea. Additionally we will offer some specific recommenda- 
tions. We plan further to examine our perceptions, judgments, and generali- 
zations in a quasi-analytical way by utilizing the literature on educational 
innovation . 
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In a fundamental way the introduction of Career Education into the 
curriculum of the Bernalillo schools has followed the classic pattern of 
educational innovation. All of the elements of that process have been 
present: an initial thrust by a small group of concerned educators, a 
search for funding (successful), establishment of a central cadre of project 
administrators, enlistment of a teachers* steering committee, preparation 
of materials, organization of workshops, and finally attempted implementa- 
tion of the innovation. This being so, it is instructive to examine the 
second year of the Tri-Cultural Vocational Exploratory Career and Work 
Experience Education Program in the light of some recent research on educa- 
tional innovation. 

8 

In a major study by Neal Gross and his colleagues, educational inno- 
vation was conceptualized as a three-stage process: the period of initiation 
the period of attempted implementation, and the period of incorporation, 
i.e., that period when an attempted change becomes an enduring part of the 
life of an organization. Based on this categorization, our observations 
lead us to the following generalization: Among the elementary schools 
there exists wide variability in the degree to which Career Education has 
been implemented . The Placitas Elementary School appears to be nearing the 
state of incorporation. In contrast, the Santo Domingo Elementary School 
appears to be struggling with initiation. All others appear to be midway 
into the attempted implementation phase. A second generalization follows. 
Within the schools , the same wide variability exists as between schools . 
In some classrooms in every school Career Euication appeared to be totally 
integrated into the curriculum. In other classrooms Career Education seemed 
to be a foreign concept. 

8 

^ Neal Gross, J. Giacquinta, and M. Bernstein, Implementing Qrganiza - 

Mpnal Innovation (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 19717"! 


In an attempt to determine why such variability existed we again 


turned to Gross. Gross enumerated seven factors which might lead to the 


rejection of an innovation: initial resistance to change, lack of clarity 
of the innovation, inadequate staff skills and knowledge, unavailability of 
resources, incompatibility with existing organizational arrangements, and 
inadequate performance by management. To this list we add two others; 
the nature of the external environment and characteristics of the central 
project office. We will speak to each element briefly. 

Initial resistance . A third generalization we can make is that there 
appears to be little overt resistance or hostility to Career Education as a 
programmat ic thrust . As prior portions of the report have indicated, most 
of our interviewees perceived Career Education as "a great thing for the 
children." Only once was outright opposition expressed. Somewhat more 
frequently resistance was phrased in terms of its inappropr lateness for the 
early elementary grades. Similarly, we encountered teachers who, in terms 
of the perceived need for basic skill development, accorded Career Education 
low priority in their teaching. In both such instances it appeared too that 
the resultant passive resistance was due to a lack of clarity. 

Clarity . Clarity, according to Gross, refers to the staffs* under- 
standing of an innovation and the attendant set of expectations for behavior. 
On this dimension we found the greatest degree of diversity. For some. 
Career Education was a medium of ethical/moral proportions. It was a medium 
for inculcating a work ethic ("a matter of attitude**), of reducing unemploy- 
ment and the number on welfare. For others* it was synonymous with vocational 
education, for training non-college bound children for **pick and shovel" 
jobs. Only a few of the many we interviewed seemed to have internalized the 
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concept of "caretir awareness" in its broad sense. We suspect it was this 
lack of clarity which led many teachers to say that they did nothing in the 
area of Career Education. We would further suspect that it was the lack of 
clarity which persuades many to reconceptualize Career Education as arts 
and crafts. No doubt the hands-on emphasis exacerbated this. Thus our 
fourth generalization and first recommendation: There is an absence of 
conceptual c lar ity re lative to Career Education at the elementary level . 
We recommend therefore that much more intens ive in-service educat ion be 
undertaken both at a district and building level . 

Staff skills and knowledge . These issues are closely related to the 
previous items. Many teachers, particularly at the primary level, appeared 
to have no difficulty in incorporating Career Education into their curricula. 
In large part this was a function of Career Education being perceived as 
"nothing new" but "something we've been doing all the time." While this 
perception has its own dangers, it has the virtue of simplifying the curricu- 
iar adaptations conceptually and operationally. In contrast, our general 
perception was that middle grade teachers had far more difficulties. In 
brief, the nature of their ongoing curricula seemed to ill equip them for 
incorporating "career awareness" into their classes. We suspect that at 
bottom that accounts for the complaints about the "nonuseful" nature of the 
workshops. Our impression was that the workshops in not emphasizing the 
"how- to-do- it" left them feeling somewhat helpless and frustrated. Hence 
our second recommendation: Future workshops , preferably organized on a 
grade basis , shou ld emphas ize specific skills and methodologies for imple - 
menting Career Education programs . Should such procedures be followed 
one could assume greater utilization of the Resources and Media Guides. 
It may be wise to organize the workshops around use of the guides. 
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Availability of materials .. One of the reasons frequently heard for 
not emphasizing Career Education was the unavailability of materials. While 
we have doubts about the legitimacy of this complaint, nevertheless in the 
eyes of many teachers it was a major impediment. Hence the following generali- 
zation: Until such time as teachers have a more adequate understanding of 
career awareness, the ready availability of phys ical materials will be a 
necessary condition for the success of the program . Greater efforts than 
heretofore will need to be made to acquaint teachers with what is available, 
to acquaint them with procedures for obtaining materials , and for delivering 
them at the appointed time . In this connection it should be noted that the 
more distant a school was located from the Career Services Center (the source 
of many materials), the more frequent was the "unavailability" complaint.* 

Staff willingness to expend time and energy resources . A sixth 
generalization we can make is that staff members appeared to be quite willing 
to expend whatever time and energy resources were necessary to implement 
Career Education » Requests for further information, more workshops, and a 
willingness to expend their own funds were indicants of this. On those few 
occasions when teachers reported "no time" for Career Education, it was in 
terms of a perceived need to use all available time on basic skills. 

Performance of managemen t. We would attribute a good deal of teacher 
variability to the performance of management. Managerial performance has 
many aspects, but a critical one is in establishing clear and effective lines 
of communication. From our perspective, and as a seventh generalization, 
much of the failure of Career Education to be "incorporated" in the schools 
can be attributed to the lack of clear and effective lines of coiranunication. 


*The travel log at the Center reveals that more time was actually 
spent at the more remote schools by Center personnel. 


Teachers frequently commented that they "never saw anyone" from the Career 
Services Center. Furthermore, many teachers indicated they did not know who 
the liaison person at their school was. In other cases various persons were 
named. Both situations created obvious problems when the need for materials, 
aid in scheduling field trips, or for resource persons arose. In brief, for 
one reason or another, lines of communication between the Career Services 
Center as well as within the buildings broke down. Hence our third major 
recommendation: Additional staff members are needed in the Career Services 
Center in order to communicate more fully the purposes of the Career Educa- 
tion program, supply materials and serve as resource personnel to the teachers 
of the district . 

A second area where management appeared weak was in providing in- 
service education and, more generally, leadership for the program. No 
building administrator engaged in in-service training specifically for his 
staff beyond inclusion of Career Education as a faculty meeting agenda item. 
Furthermore, we had the uncomfortable feeling that the impetus for the pro- 
gram was generated almost exclusively by the staff of the Career Services 
Center. With rare exception, building administrator leadership appeared 
lacking. 

The external environment: . We have chosen this phrase to refer to the 
cultural environment in v/hich the program is embedded. From our observations 
we have come to the tentative conclusion that a Protestant work ethic 
oriented Career Education program is on a collision course with certain 
cultural beliefs and values. For example, the program which we perceived 
to be most successful was located at Placitas — a school with a 70% Anglo 
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student body. The least successful program was at Santo Domingo with a 
1007o Indian student population. We are not derogating Indian children. The 
point we wish to make is that skills and professions valued in an open Anglo 
society are not the same as those valued in more closed pueblo societies. A 
pueblo council which refused to allow the construction of a service station 
in its jurisdiction is unlikely to encourage the acquisition of auto mechanic 
skills. Such sentiments can be communicated in a myriad of ways. 

All of this leads to a major concern. Broadly construed the Career 
Education program is an attempt to alter value configurations as much as it 
is an attempt to prepare students for "the world of work." In the words of 
a counselor, the former "confuses'* Indian students. The latent and manifest 
consequences of "confusion" may well be student alientation from peers, 
parents, and the community at large. For teachers the possible generation 
of "confusion" poses a moral dilemma, a conflict between their personal 
values and "what is good for the children." Consequently, as a conflict 
resplution mechanism some teachers have chosen to either ignore or soft- 
pedal Career Education. Our recommendat ion is , therefore , that teachers , 
administrators and central staff alike seek to determine what culturally 
congruent careers for Ind ian children might be and then make awareness 
experiences available . Clearly, major community involvement would be 
required in such efforts. 

As a final issue, the staff of the Career Services Center is held in 
uniformly high regard. However, several organizational factors related to 
the Center have impeded program development. Firstly, high staff turnover 
has increased communication difficulties. Securing a stable staff must 
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become a high priority issue for the project director. Secondly, the staff 
has been spread too thin. Additional staff is sorely needed. Thirdly, in 
at least one location, intensive staff involvement in the actual teaching 
process resulted in a dependency relationship. When the central staff member 
resigned his position a programmatic void was left that remains largely 
unfilled. Fourthly, from reports we obtained, staff members were not always 
sensitive to cultural differences. Clearly, this was disadvantageous pro- 
grammatical ly . Equally clearly, these are remediable problems. 

In conclusion, our final judgment is that the program in Career 
Education in the elementary schools of the Bernalillo Municipal School system 
is uneven conceptually, developmentally , and programmatically. Nevertheless, 
substantial progress has been made. Given adequate financing and responsive 
leadership the program should prosper in the coming year. 
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PART III 

CAREER EDUCATION IN THE BERNALILLO JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

A. Introduct ion 

Following their site visit of February 1972, the USOE evaluators 
wrote in part: 

The Bernalillo, New Mexico, Exemplary Project has achieved some 
major successes in its first year of operation. Particularly strong 
at the senior high school level, it has developed a broad program of 
exploratory work experience, career guidance (individual and group), 
and placement. (pT^5) 

Our general impression is that the strengths observed in the first year's 

operation provided a base for programmatic expansion and development during 

Project Year Two. In brief, we found vigorous and successful programs in 

Career Education at both the junior and senior high schools. 

This portion of the report will be presented as follows: After this 
brief introduction we will consider the Career Education at the junior high 
school (Part B) and the senior high (Part C) . In Part C we will review the 
Career Education programs at both the high school proper and the Vocational 
Skills Canter. Part D will focus on the work experience and placement ele- 
ments of the program (project components two, three, and four). Statistical 
data will be provided comparing project years one and two. In reality, 
Part D is an elaboration of Part C. Part E will contain our Summary Per- 
ceptions, Judgments, and Generalizations. 

Methodologically, we utilized the same data gathering procedures as 
detailed in Part I. Site visits to the junior high school, the senior high, 
and the Career Services Center were conducted on January 15, 16, and 17. 
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Interviews, questionnaires, and statistical data provided by the Career 
Services Center provided the raw inaterial for the report which follows. 

B. Career Education in the Junior High School 
Introduction 

In the 1971-72 USOE report on the progress made relative to the 

implementation of Career Education in the Bernalillo Junior High School, 

the following statements were made; 

The need to restructure junior high and senior high academic 
curriculums is also strong .... It may be possible to develop 
exploratory experiences at the junior high school level by adapting 
home economics, industrial arts, agriculture, business, science, 
and /or art laborat or ies and shops to provide inf ormat ion about 
careers, hands-on experiences, simulation activities, and other 
career awareness/exploration tynes of activities. 

In addition, present project programs at the junior high level 
should include a higher level of information about careers. (p. 6) 

In this section we will show how these perceived program weaknesses have 

been overcome . 

The School 

The Bernalillo Junior High School is an attractive, modern, brick 
structure located on the northern edge of the city. Interior courtyards 
enhance the pleasantness of the physical structure. Approximately 560 
students in grades 7, 8, and 9 are enrolled. Ethnically, approximately 
40% are Indian students from the Cochiti, Santa Ana, San Felipe, Sandia, 
and Santo Domingo Pueblos, 107o are Anglos, and the remaining 50% are 
Spanish-surnamed. Thirty-one full-time staff members are employed at 
Bernalillo Junior High School, of which 22 are classroom teachers. 
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Program Development 

During the past year several exciting programmatic developments in 
Career Education have occurred. The required seventh grade Humanities 
Course has been restructured to include a "Career Analysis" segment. (See 
Appendix C*. ) The Humanities Course has six components: drug education, 
health education, georgraphy skills, life sciences. New Mexico history, and 
Career E'ucation. Each segment is taught for a six-week block of time by a 
specialist in the field. The Career Education portion is taught by a member 
of the Career Services Center staff. The three| major objectives of that 
segment are: (1) fostering of a favorable attitude toward work, (2) gaining 
knowledge of the breadth and depth of career opportunities, and (3) acquir- 
ing knowledge of the specific educational requirements for a wide range of 
careers. Teaching strategies have included role-playing (interviewing), 
use of employment ads, practice in budgeting in relation to income, and 
last but not least, use of the comic strips as introduction to the world 
of work. 

According to the school principal, the Career Analysis Course pro- 
vides the ''theory." The "practice" comes in component two of the program, 
A new ''Career Exploratory Arts" course has been instituted in which all 
seventh graders are enrolled. The class is divided into four groups which 
rotate every nine weeks. The component parts of the course include Home 
Economics, Arts and Crafts, Industrial Arts, and Music Appreciation. In 
addition to giving students exposure to the substantive content of these 
four areas, a major thrust is in orienting students to career possibilities 
in these fields . 
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Interviews were held with the teachers of these segments. All were 
enthusiastic about the program and all used the opportunities to discuss 
careers in various fields. In Home Economics, for instance, career foci 
were on child care services, food preparation (home and commercial, e.g., 
baker), sewing, tailoring, costume designing, grooming (beauty operator), 
family relations (social Work), dietetics and money management. Career 
opportunities in Industrial Arts included drafting, woodworking, electrical 
work, and production of plastics. In addition, brief introductions were 
given to filing job applications. Similarly, in Arts and Crafts, students 
were exposed to work in mosaics and leathercraft . Particular emphasis was 
placed on the suitability of such careers for the physically handicapped. 
Finally, in Music Appreciation students were acquainted with the professional 
world of music: as performer, manufacturer (e.g., organ builder), repair ana 
service (e.g., piano tuning), and composer. 

Student reaction was reported to be uniformly positive. In a curi- 
ously refreshing way, boys were reported to be enthusiastic about Home Econo- 
mics' while the girls requested a special course in woodworking. Perhaps 
this was at least in part a function of the instructor's stress on the 
"importance of recreation,'' the stress on crafts for "vocation, avocation, 
and hobby," and "music for amateurs" rather than solely on the necessity of 
earning a living. 

One of the most attractive features of the seventh grade career 
exploratory program is its close articulation with the eighth and ninth 
grade course offerings. For example, eighth graders can follow up the 
segment in Home Economics with a full year's course in the same area. The 
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same situation prevails relative to Industrial Arts, Arts and Crafts, and 
Music. In the latter case , students can move into band. From the perspec- 
tive of some of the teachers, the programs could be improved if provisions 
were made for similar experiences at thjs elementary school level. 

In developing the Career Exploratory Arts program, liberal use has 
been made of field trips, outside speakers, and materials made available by 
the Career Services Center. To date, field trips have included visits to a 
hospital, bakery, radio station, state park and capit'ol, fabric shop, and 
the Fine Arts Center at the University of New Mexico. Speakers have included 
a drug education team, a doctor, a pharmacist, an auto mechanic, and the 
mayor of Bernalillo. Films and kits have been obtained from the Career 
Services Center but, in the opinion of the evaluators, this source has not 
received maximum use. The Resource and Media Guides were reported to be 
little used. 

Two additional aspects of this program need to be noted. Plans are 
currently being laid to expand the Career Exploratory Arts Program into 
grade eight. The major foci would be on "The World of Construction** and 
"The World of Manufacturing." Secondly, the staff of the Junior High has 
submitted a proposal to the Career Services Center for expansion of the 
seventh grade program. From our perspective, the proposal is very modest. 
It contains five components: (1) a general video taping component designed 
to "further the idea of Career Education,** (2) a Music and Music Careers 
component, (3) a Shop and Careers in Manufacturing and Construction compo- 
nent, (4) an Arts and Crafts and Related Careers component, and (5) a Home 
Economics and Related Careers component. The total funding sought is less 
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than $5,000. Our impression is that this proposal deserves the highest 
consideration. (Was later accepted.) 

A part of the Career Education thrust at the Junior High is the Audio- 
visual (AV) Course. The course is open to all seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade students. In this class students are taught the operation and care 
of AV equipment and film cleaning and splicing. Students act as aides to 
the teachers relative to showing films. Maintenance responsibilities reside 
with the students. Potential careers as projectionists are explored (and in 
some cases actualized), as well as related careers in film making, photog- 
raphy, and theater management. Field trips have included visitations to 
large, well-equipped theaters in the metropolitan area. 

As we talked to teachers, counselors, administrators, librarians, and 

others within the Bernalillo Junior High School, it became ever clearer that 

Career Education is well on the way to "incorporation." The concept appears 

to be woven into the warp and woof of the curriculum. For example, a biology 

teacher reported on her questionnaire: 

At the end of each unit after students have been exposed to the 
activities of the scientists whose area we have studied, and after 
students have played the role of these scientists in the field or 
in the laboratory, we study the different jobs available in that 
particular area of science. For example, on the unit on ecology 
the students did some field work by selecting a section of land 
within the school environment and studying the following: 

a. general characteristics of area 

b. biotic and abiotic factors of environment 

c. dominant form of life 

d. plants and animals present 

e . relationships between organisms ; producer , 
consumer , predator , scavenger , parasite , 
commensualisn, and mutualism. 

After this we discussed the following occupations in ecology by 
using filmstrips and tapes: 
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a . ^ sani tat ion technician 

b. forestry technicians 

c. water plant operator 

d. soil conservation technician 

e food processing laboratory technician 

To repeat, the concept of careers seems to be well integrated into the 
curriculum of the school. 

Counseling Services 

Counselors and counseling services also appear attuned to the Career 
Education thrust. The counselor reported attempting to generate career 
awareness through group counseling with eighth and ninth graders, through 
distributing career opportunities materials to teachers and students, and 
through meeting individually with both teachers and students. Bulletin 
boards are maintained on Career Education. A major focus in the spring is 
summer employment. This is particularly applicable to ninth grade students. 

The Work-Study Program 

The work-study program at the Junior High is a part-time, on-the-job 
training program for students desiring such experiences. The program ic not 
new but has become increasingly popular with students. students receive 
academic credit as well as the minimum wage. Typically, students engaged 
In this program are "off campus" during two of the six school "periods." 
Parental, teacher, and administrative permission is required before any 
student is placed. Placement, however, posers a problem since employment 
possibilities within reasonable walking distance of the school are severely 
limited. The transportation issue is currently under discussion with the 
Career Services Center. However, it would appear that substantial expansion 
of this component of Career Education is unlikely due to the combination of 
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student age, employment openings, school requirements, and transportation 
problems. Typically, the applicant for this program is the overage potential 
dropout. For such students the program provides an essential service. 
Impact of the Career Education Programs 

Given the general staff and administrative support, the various Career 
Education programs have been well received. The current Career Education 
thrust has required curricular changes. Such changes, according to the 
principal, have had a noticeable impact on students. Students are seen as 
"relating" better to schools and, as a consequence, they have been able 
•'to find a place/' This has resulted in fewer dropouts, less absenteeism 
(especially among the Indian children), and in general a more favorable 
climate for teaching and learning. 

Summary 

At the Bernalillo Junior High School we found a well-planned vigorous 
Career Education program. Constant efforts are being expended by an ener- 
getic and capable staff to increase their efficiency in this ar'(='^. Several 
areas of weakness were noted, particularly in library holdings and in utiliza- 
tion of the itisources of the Career Services Center, but these are relatively 
minor issues. In brief, we believe the "restructuring" of the curriculum 
called for by the 1972 USOE evaluation team is effectively underway. 

C . Career Education in the Bernalillo Hi^h School 
Introduction 

Our report of the Career Education program at the high school level 
will be presented in two parts. In the first, we will describe the program 
as it is being implemented at the high school proper. In the second part, 
we will describe the activities .taking place at the Vocational Skills Center. 
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Both units are under the same administrative jurisdiction and together com- 
prise the Bernalillo High School. 

Career Education at the High School Proper 

a) The school 

Bernalillo High School, a one-story, modern brick building, is 
centrally located in the city. The school has an approximate enrollment of 
470 students in grades 10-12; tenth grade, 191 students; eleventh grade, 
131 students; and twelfth grade, 148 students. In addition to students from 
Bernalillo, the student population includes students from five Indian Pueblos 
(San Felipe, Santo Domingo, Sandia, Cochiti, and Santa Ana). The ethnic 
composition of the student population is approximately 50% Indian, 407o 
Spanish- surnamed , and 10% Anglo. The staff, numbering 40, includes a princi- 
pal, an assistant principal, two guidance counselors, a nurse, a librarian, 
and 34 teachers. High school students participating in the Career Education 
Program attend classes in both the high school building and in the Vocational 
Skills Center which is located on the grounds of the Bernalillo Junior High 
School. 

In our attempt to get a picture of Career Education in the high 
school, we interviewed the principal, one counselor and two teachers in the 
high school building, and nine of the eleven teachers in the Vocational 
Skills Center. 

The principal displayed a positive attitude toward Career Education 
and described the Program as more than a job placement endeavor. He reported 
that the faculty in general was receptive to the concept of Career Education, 
and that in addition to the classes at the Vocational Skills Center some of 
the classroom teachers in the high school were integrating Career Education 
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with their curricula-. He perceives Career Education as an area of study 
that can be incorporated easily into any sub.iect being taught and pointed 
out that he is in the process of trying to involve more teachers in Career 
Education. Assisting him in this effort is Carol Nordengren, counselor for 
the Career Education Program. She attends the regular faculty meetings and 
provides input on Career Education, 
b) Counseling services 

Counseling services in Career Education at the high school are 
provided by the two regular high school counselors and the Career Education 
counselor. The high school counselor we interviewed perceives the Career 
Education Program as "good** and '^important . " She counsels students who are 
college bound as well as students with no college aspirations. She explained 
that prior to the initiation of the Career Education Program, students re- 
ceived little or no career counseling before their senior year, but through 
the services of the Career Center, career counseling can be provided for any 
student. Through the efforts of the Career Education Program the students 
are exposed to many career choices and begin examining career interests long 
before their senior year. 

All high school seniors are given the Interest Inventory which is 
is used to help them determine their career interests. The high school 
counselors refer students to the Career Education counselor or to some other 
member of the Career Center staff for career information. The Career Educa- 
tion counselor has an office in the high school building and works with 
students and faculty alike. She helps plan field trips, arranges for guest 
speakers, provides career information, and shows films and filmstrips on 
Career Education during the noon hour to interested students and teachers. 
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c) Program implementat ion 

-Career Education has been implemented primarily in the eleven 
Vocational Skills classes at the Vocational Skills Center; however, we did 
interview two teachers in the high school building who have integrated Career 
Education with the courses they teach. One is a language arts teacher who 
has a program in Career Education in progress; the other is an arts and crafts 
teacher who is planning a Career Education course in photography and film 
making; the latter two courses being funded by the Center. 

The language arts teacher we interviewed is enthusiastic about 
Career Education because '*each year students graduate from high school with 
no salable skills and with little or no knowledge about career opportunities." 
She perceives Career Education as a mean.s to acquaint students with careers 
for a livelihood as well as to acquaint them with alternative uses of leisure 
time. Her approach is to teach language arts skills through the study of 
careers. Each student selects three careers and researches each to determine 
what kind of education or training the job requires, the length of time the 
training requires, types of schools that provide such training, and the cost 
of the training. After the student conit»leces the research he decides which 
of the three careers he wants to pursue, and then he writes a letter of 
inquiry to the colleges or vocational schools that offer such training. He 
prepares a resume, learns to write letters of application, and participates 
in job interviews. 

The teacher described the Career Education workshops as "good" 
and "informative," She has made extensive use of the Resource and Media 
Guides, and receives assistance from the Career Services Center in planning 
field trips and obtaining guest speakers. 
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■ The arts and crafts teacher is in the process of developing a 
course in creative photography and film making that will be integrated with 
Career Education. She indicated, that the program will need major support 
from the Career Services Center for materials and equipment, and from the 
University of New Mexico staff for direction in the development of the course. 
Career Education at the Vocational Skills Center 

Courses in eleven different vocational skill areas are taught at the 
Vocational Skills Center. Each of the courses provides students with theory 
and hands-on experience for the given vocational skill. We found the teach- 
ers enthusiastic about and supportive of the Career Education Program. Many 
of them indicated that they had always perceived their courses as Career 
Education. 

The Vocational Skills courses include Jewelry Making, Nurses Aide 
Training, Business Education, Home Economics, Electronics, Electricity and 
Refrigeration, Building Trades, Auto Mechanics, Drafting, Graphic Arts, and 
Vocational Agi" iculture , We interviewed nine of the eleven instructors of 
the courses during our visitation. 

a) Jewelry Making 

Jewelry Making is a new course in the Vocational Skills curricu- 
lum. The intent of the course, according to the instructor, is to have stu- 
dents so well trained in jewelry making that they can go to work immediately 
upon graduation. The teacher noted that future job opportunities for gradu- 
ates are good because Felco Jewel Industries, a local firm, is interested in 
hiring skilled jewelry makers who have received such training. In addition 
to training in jewelry making, the students in this course study all the jobs 
in the jewelry field: Wax Injection, Mold Making and Cutting, Casting, 
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Inspector, Jeweler, Repair, Polishing, Stone Setter, Stone Cutter, Pearl 
Stringer, Designer, Repairman, Retail Sales, Diamond Cutter, Gemologist, 
Stone Selector, Craftsman, Electroplater , and Engraver. 

In addition to studying the different jobs in jewelry, the stu- 
dents learn to fill out application forms. The class has seen some films 
and there are plans to use guest speakers from the Felco Jewel Industries. 
Future plans include several field trips, one of which will be to Felco. 
The instructor exhibits a very positive attitude toward Career Education, 
b) Nurses Aide Training 

Students in Nurses Aide Training study nursing procedures and 
techniques related to patient care in the hospital and in the home. Theory 
is emphasized during the first semester, and practice during the second. 
Extensive use of films, transparencies, guest speakers, and field trips is 
made for instructional purposes. Upon satisfactory completion of both 
phases of this course, students are certified by the State of New Mexico 
as Qualified Nursing Assistants. 

During the interview, the instructor noted with great pride that 
all the students who completed the program last year had been successfully 
placed in jobs or schools. Four are in universities studying in the medical 
fields, one is a practical nurse at the Indian School, one is a paramedic, 
and eleven are employed in hospitals as aides. The teacher feels that the 
program of study does make a noticeable impact on the students by helping 
them build self-confidence and by giving them a fiense of purpose. Feedback 
from students after graduation indicates that the course is valuable for 
both college and non-college bound students. 
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c) Business Education 

Skills in typing, shorthand, and office machines are taught in 
the Business Education course. In a unit titled "A Simulated Experience" . 
students analyze, explain, and experience different office positions in 
order to obtain some expertise and to determine whether or not they like a 
particular type of office work. Plans are being made with the Career Ser- 
vices Center to videotape this unit for evaluation and instructional pur- 
poses. The teacher reported that 99% of her students are placed on jobs 
after graduation. Not many students are involved in work-study because the 
teacher feels that maximum in-class time is necessary for business skills 
development . 

Career Education is much a part of this course^: Students read 
Career World and Modern Secretary , become aware of the different careers 
available to them, have taken field trips to banks and to brokerage firms, 
and have had guest speakers from a bank and a medical center. Even the 
timed writings used in typing are about Career Education. (These were pro- 
vided by the Career Services Center.) Future plans for the course include 
the addition of some electronic equipment, provided that the Career Services 
Center can provide financial resources. 

Through combined efforts, the Business Education teacher and the 
Nurses Aide teacher are developing a course entitled ''Medical Secretary." 
In this course the students in Business Education will concentrate on the 
duties of a medical secretary and learn medical terms used in conjunction 
with such work. Both teachers feel that such training will give their gradu- 
ates a better chance of being placed in medical offices. 
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d) Home Economics 

Career Education is integrated with the seven units taught in 
Home Economics by making the students aware of the many career possibilities 
in Money Management, Clothing, Housing, Family Living, Foods, Child Develop- 
ment, and Grooming. According to the teacher, this class is oriented toward 
college bound and non-college bound students alike. The teacher further 
indicated that she had not ''gone strictly toward job training." She credits 
the Career Services Center with providing information, films,, guest speakers, 
books, pamphlets, and field trips for instruction. Her evaluation of the 
workshops was "They were great; I have been able to incorporate some of the 
materials in my teaching." 

e) Electronics 

Because the Electronics instructor was absent, we interviewed a 
student in the class. The study of radio and television assembly and repair 
are included in the courses of study for Electronics I and II. Students get 
practical experience by doing electronic repair in the class and some of the 
students are involved in on-site training at Crown Television, Incorporated; 
The student interviewed reported that some of the students go to T-VI after 
they graduate from high school. 

f ) Building Trades 

Students enrolled in Building Trades spend most of their time 
"building." Only the first four weeks of the course are spent "in classroom" 
and this is mostly for safety tests on the machinery. Training in the course 
includes plumbing, carpentry, welding, painting, and masonry. At the present, 
the two-semester course is open to sophomores , juniors, and seniors, but the 
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plans for 1973-74 are to enroll only juniors and seniors. The course will 
become a two-year course in 1973-74 in compliance with a State requirement. 

Practical work experience for the students in Building Trades 
this year has included building offices in the center of the Complex, build- 
ing an office out of a trailer at Placitas, doing maintenance work for the 
schools, building a house, and putting a roof on the Placitas School library. 
The class has an advisory committee of four members: a heating man, a brick- 
layer, a carpenter, a model maker from Sandia Laboratories, and a plumber 
(the plumber position is unfilled). 

g . Auto Mechanics 

The Auto Mechanics teacher is in his first year of teaching at the 
Bernalillo Vocational Skills Center. He indicated that the majority of his 
students in Auto Mechanics I and II are Indians. Approximately 30% of those 
who start the two-year training program in Auto Mechanics finish and enter 
the automotive trades, according to the instructor. To date, he has not 
asked for much help from the Career Services Center, but he is aware that the 
Center can provide him with some materials and equipment. His students 
attended a workshop in Santa Fe on licensing and emission control. He noted 
that one student has been placed on work-study this year. 

h. Drafting 

Career Education is incorporated into the Drafting courses through 
the discussion of various jobs related to drafting, the use of guest speakers, 
the use of films, and field trips. Field trips are being planned to Sandia 
Laboratories and to some drafting offices in Albuquerque. Approximately 
50 students are enrolled in Drafting I and II. In Drafting I, the students 
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study mechanical drafting with the emphasis on lettering and line work. In 
Drafting II, they study architectural design and are required to design plans 
for a house. 

The two prime objectives of the drafting sequence are: (1) to 
prepare students for immediate postgraduate employment, and (2) to prove 
prerequisites for advanced study. Of the ten seniors in the drafting class 
last year, eight went on to a vocational school or to college. The teacher 
described the Career Services Center staff as ^'excellent , " "always willing 
to help." At the present time two of the drafting students are on work- 
study jobs and plans are to place three more. The instructor views the work 
experience as "good" and indicated that he has observed visible, positive 
changes in attitudes toward learning in those who have been placed in work- 
study positions. 

i. Graphic Arts 

In addition to providing training in Graphic Arts for students, 
the course in Graphic Arts provides a valuable printing service to the school 
system and the community. This year. Graphic Arts as a self-supporting unit 
has printed the district's report cards, faculty handbooks, a newsletter, 
the Luna Area Vocational School Bulletin, a brochure for the State, and bro- 
chures for the bond election. The instructor commented, "(We) do anything 
for the community as long as they pay for the materials." Some. 45 students 
are enrolled in the three classes offered. It is possible for a student to 
take four sequential years of Graphic Arts training while in high school. 

The instructor exhibited a positive view of Career Education and 
noted that the work-study program makes a definite impact on students who 
participate in it. He remarked, "Kids come back (to school) with more 
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enthusiasm." He credited the Career Services Center with providing film- 
strips and general audiovisual equipment for his instructional purposes. 

j . Vocational Agriculture 

Vocational Agriculture is offered to boys and girls in grades 
9-12. The courses include study in Animal Science, Crop Science, Soil 
Science, Horticulture, and Farm Mechanics . The teacher credited the Career 
Services Center with "doing a good job." The Center assisted him in placing 
students in welding and metal shops as a part of their course work. He has 
personally placed two students in work-study positions— one with a veteri- 
narian and one with a livestock breeder. He describes these work students 
as "enthusiastic about their jobs," 

The teacher makes extensive use of field trips, guest speakers, 
and instructional films. Field trip sites have included a dairy, a meat 
packing plant, livestock sales, and the State Fair. He indicated that his 
course had not changed to any great extent as a result of the Career Educa- 
tion thrust; however, he tries to integrate Career Education with all the 
units the students study. 

Impact of Career Education 

Through staff interviews we became aware of the various perceptions 
of the impact that Career Education has had on the students. The principal 
reported that he could not detect any visible changes in the students that he 
could directly relate to the Career Education program. He ventured a guess, 
however, that the program has kept some students from dropping out of school. 
In contrast with the principal's perception, some of the teachers in the Voca- 
tional Skills Center credited the program with engendering a more positive 
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student attitude toward school, enhanced student self-confidence and pride 
in work; and, in general, greater work-oriented enthusiasm in those students 
participating in the work experience program. In sum, the total effect of 
the Career Education program is perceived by the evaluators as positive. 
Summary 

Taken as a whole, the Career Education program at Bernalillo High 
School can be described as well-organized and productive. However, when 
we separate the high school Into its two components, the high school proper 
and the Vocational Skills Center, a somewhat different perspective emerges. 
From our perception, the greatest strength of the Career Education program 
in the high school proper resides in the counseling services. The greatest 
weakness lay in the relatively low level involvement of most teachers. 
However, this impression may be a function of the limited number of inter- 
views conducted. 

A quite different impression emerges from our visit to the Vocational 
Skills Center. The staff enthusiastically endorsed the concept of Career 
Education, frequently indicating that their respective courses had always 
been Career Education. However, we were left with the distinct impression 
that the minds of the staff Career Education ard Vocational Education were 
conceptually and operationally synonymous. While the Career Services Center 
was viewed by the staff as providing materials and placement services, it 
was not considered an ideological source. In brief, the Vocational Skills 
Center functions as its name implies. 
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D, General Work Experience, Vocational Work Experience^ and Placement 
Component two of the Career Education project has as Its stated 
Intent to ''provide a general work <pertence program for selected students 
at the junior high and high school." Operationally, this component has two 
dimensions: (1) an on-site, unpaid work experience, and (2) an on-site 
subsidy training work experience. Both components were initiated during 
Project Year One. During Project Year Two both have been expanded in terms 
of student and employer participation. The data are presented in Figures 1 
and 2. 
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Employer 

Number of Students 

Project Year One 

Project Year Two 

Veterans Hospital 

2 

5 

U S Weather Rureau 

1 

3 

Forest Service 

4 

7 

Police Dept. 

2 

3 

Sandia Laboratories 

8 


Herkenhoff Office i Associates 


2 

Welfare Dept. (Albuquerque) 


3 

Education 



A Twe Ive Gates School 



b. Valley High 


2 

c. Alameda School (Albuq.) 


2 

d. Algodones 


2 

e. Roosevelt 


2 

f . UNM College of Education 


ltd 

g. Freedom High 


1 

Communicat ions 



a. UPI 


• 8 

b. Channel 5 


1 

c. Channel 7 


8 

d. KUNM Radio 


8 

UNM Mental Health Center 


c 

UNM Student Heal .n Service 


(; 
J 

UNM Women's Center 


3 

UNM Dept. of Sociology (Prof. Fashing) 


2 

UNM Engineering Dept. 


5 

UNM Law School 

1 

2 

Municipal Court & D.A. 

1 

2 

SIC 


1 

Total 

19 

94 


Figure 1. Comparative Data from Project Years One and Two Relative 
to Unpaid General Work Experience (Component 2) 


(Data source: Career Services Center) 
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Number of Students 

Employer 

Project Year One 

Project Year Two 

NM Child Development Center 


13 

Reynolds Plateau, Albuq. & Bern. 


3 

Louis Chevron 

2 

3 

Sandoval County Court House 

3 

3 

Economy Store 

2 

2 

Gary's Market 

1 

1 

Ji'ASto's Store 

1 

1 

Rose Store 

1 

1 

Linda Vista Store 

1 

1 

Roosevelt School 

' 3 

3 

Roosevelt Annex 

3 

3 

Junior High School 

2 

2 

Fred's Pet Shop 

i 

1 
i 

Phil's Shoes 


1 

YWCA 


1 

Santo Domingo School 


15 

Totals 

20 

54 


Figure 2. Comparative Data from Project Years One and Two Relative 
to General Work Experience - Subsidy Training Program 
(Component 2) 

(Data source: Career Services Center) 
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Examination of Figure 1 indicates a five-fold increase in the number 
of students involved and a three-fold Increase in the number of partici- 
pating employers. Most significant is the number of students involved in 
educational institutions for work experiences. The participation of the 
University of New Mexico is noted with pleasure. 

Figure 2 shows a similar growth pattern. Most encouraging is the 
development of the work experience program at Santo Domingo school. 

When we consider Component 3, Vocational Work Experience and its 
specific related object ive--to place high school students in part-time "jobs 
which are closely related to each student *s vocational education training 
program — the same picture emerges. Figure 3 presents data related to this 
object ive . 


Vocat ional Class if icat ion 

Number of 

Students 

PY 1 

PY 2 

Bus iness Educat ion 

4 


Graphic Arts 

1 

3 

Home Economics 

2 


Drafting 

1 

3 

Auto Mechanics 


4 

Building Trades 

2 

2 

Electronics (TV Servicing) 


9 

Electricity and Refrigeration 



(Appl iance Servicing) 


4 

Vocational Agriculture 


2 

Misce 1 laneous 

1 


Total 

11 

27 


Figure 3. Comparative Data from Project Years One and Two 
Relative to Vocational Work Experience 
(Component 3) 

(Data source: Career Services Center) 
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Examination of Figure 1 indicates a five^-fold increase in the number 
of students involved and a three-f^id increase in the number of partici- 
pating employers. Most s ignif ic^||||:i8 the r^mber of students involved in 
educational institutions for work experiences. The participation oil the 
University of New Mexico is noted with pleasure. 

Figure 2 shows a similar growth pattern. Most encouragi ig is the 
development of the work experience program at Santo Domingo school. 

When we consider Component 3, Vocational Work Experience and its 
specific related object ive-- to place high school students in part-time jobs 
which are closely related to each student's vocational education training 
program — the same picture emerges. Figure 3 presents data related to this 
object ive . 


Vocational Classification 

Number of 

Students 

PY 1 

PY 2 

Business Education 

4 


Graphic Arts 

1 

3 

Home Economics 

2 


Draft ing 

1 

3 

Auto Mechanics 


4 

Building Trades 

2 

2 

Electronics (TV Servicing.) 


9 

Electricity and Refrigeration 



(Appliance Servicing) 


4 

Vocational Agriculture 


2 

Miscellaneous 

1 


Total 

11 

27 


Figure 3. Comparative Data from Project Years One and Two 
Relative to Vocational Work Experience 
(Component 3) 

(Data source : Career Services Center) 
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precisely "comparative.** However, the data do indicate that a high per- 
centage of the high school students are currently engaged in some aspect 
of vocational education. 


Course 

Number of 

Students 

PY 1 

PY 2 

Agriculture 

39 

48 

Auto Mechanics 

39 

24 

Building Trades 

51 

24 

Drafting 

39 

50 

Electricity and Refrigeration 

32 

22 

Graphic Arts 

43 

42 

Home Economics 

100 

61 

Nurses Aide 

16 

14 

Health Occupations 

24 

6 

Office Education 

79 

50 

Industrial Jewelry 


26 

Medical Secretary 


13 

Electronics 

25 

31 

Total 

487 

411 


Figure 4. Comparative Data from Project Years One and Two 
Relative to Enrollment in Vocational Education 
(Component 3) 

(Data source: Career Services Center) 


Component four of the project focuses on intensive job-entry training and 
initial placement for high school seniors and former high school students 
This component was operationalized in objective numbers one and six. Th 
read : 

Objective 1; Placement . To successfully place in a job, 
a post-secondary education training program, a higher 
education program, or the armed services, all or at leas^ 
an acceptable percentage of the students who leave the 
secondary schools of the Bernalillo Mucicipal SchooJ system. 
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objective 6; Job Entry Knowledge and Skills . To improve 
the knowledge and skills which students need to enter the 
job market . 

Figure 5 presents comparative data relative to placement (Objective 1) 


Placement 


Employment 
Full-time 
Part-time 

Higher Education 
College 

Vocational School 
Work Study 
CEP 


Total 


Number of Students 


PY 1 


55 


41 


5 
4 


105 


PY 2 


48 
17 


70 
35 

65 

7 


242 


Figure 5. Comparative Data from Project Years One and Two 
Relative to Initial Placement 

(Data source; Career Services Center) 

Clearly, initial post-secondary placement activities have accelerated. 
When one considers the total number of placement applications processed by 
the Career Services Center staff, the achievement becomes more impressive. 
Summary data relative to placement applications are presented in Figure 6. 
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Category of Applications 

Number 

of 

iJUUvlw Lib O 

FY 1 

PY 2 

Full-time Placement or 




College Entrance 

63 


189 

Part-time Jobs 

141 


210 

Vocational Training Programs 

8 


44 

Total 

212 

443 


Figure 6. Comparative Data from Project Year One and Two 
Relative to Various Categories of Placement 

(Data source: Career Services Center) 


Objective 6, improved job entry knowledge and skill, is being operational- 
ized in a number of ways. First, the institution of the Career Analysis 
Class (180 students enrolled) is in direct response to this felt need. 
Secondly, intensive counseling is being conducted, A ''case load approach'* 
which limits the ratio of students to counselors to 20:1 permits more indi- 
vidual attention."^^ Thirdly, there are close working relationships among the 
junior high, senior high, and Career Services Center counselors. Fourthly, 
semiannual seminars for graduating seniors are being conducted which focus 
on job application and interview techniques. Fifthly, most teachers inter- 
viewed indicated that they incorporate job entry skills into their respective 
courses. Finally, we would suggest that the general emphasis upon careers 
has made students more conscious of job entry behaviors. All of these in 
combination have directly or indirectly contributed to the increased number 
of applications processed by the Career Cervices Center. 


The case load method is a replacement for the Job Opportunities 
0"las8 conducted during Project Year One. 


To summarize, programs in Career Education are being vigorous; ly 
implemented at the high school level. The data reported in this section 
indicated substantial increases over Project Year One (FY 1) in the number 
of students engaged in General Work Experience (Figures 1 and 2), in Voca- 
tional Work Experience (Figure 3), in vocational education courses (Figure 4) 
and in post-secondary placement (Figures 5 and 6). In brief. Components 2, 
3, and 4 of the Tri-Cultural Vocational Exploratory Career and Work Experi- 
ence Education Program and their related objectives (numbers 1, 4, 6, and 
7) are being successfully accomplished, 

E . Summary Perceptions, Judgments, and Generalization 
Introduction 

In this final portion of our report we will present some summary 
perceptions, judgments, and generalizations. These will be divided into 
four categories. . The first will deal briefly with the Career Education 
program at the junior and senior high schools. . The second will focus on 
actions taken on the ''Programmatic Recommendations" made in the 1973 evalu- 
ation. The third addresses itself to evaluation, and the fourth with some 
broader issues related to Career Education. 

Career Education at the Junior and Senior High Schools 
In the 1972 evaluation report one reads, "None of the four primary 
components, however, is functioning smoothly or fully" (p. 7). Our percep- 
tion is that this statement now needs modification. At the junior and 
senior high schools all of the components appear to be functioning both 
smoothly and fully. In large part, this appears to be a function of aggres- 
sive administrative leadership, close cooperation between the school staffs 
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and the Career Services Center staff, a vocational education tradition 
already present at the senior high, staff commitment to the concept, and 
the close geographical proximity of the three institutions. While pro- 
grammatic improvements are always possible, we could detect no debilitating 
factors which could seriously impede continued program expansion. We would 
urge, however, that the Career Services Center staff disassociate itself 
from direct participation in the teaching process as soon as possible. 
This recommendation is predicated on the 1971-72 experiences at Santo 
Domingo. Dependency relationships are not productive in the long run. 

Action on the 1972 "Programmatic Recommendations" 

Our own observations did not lead us into an examination of the 
actions taken on all of the "Programmatic Recommendations" made in L972. 
Of those which did fall within our purview, however, our perceptions are 
that none of the recommendations made were fully or, in some cases, even 
partially implemented. We will review them briefly. 

Recommendation A called for revision of the program's objective. A 
similar suggestion was made by the USOE evaluation. To date this has not 
been done. In anticipation of a summative evaluation next year (the end 
of PY 3) such revision should be undertaken immediately/ 

Recommendation B, integration of project activities into the ongoing 
programs of the Bernalillo schools, has been partially implemented. As we 
have detailed elsewhere in this report, the program is strong at the junior 
and senior highs, but generally weak at the elementary level. 

Initial efforts have been made to implement recommendation C, con- 
ducting in-service education programs. Such efforts must continue on an 
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intensified scale. The proposed university course in Career Education is 
a step in this direction. As we suggested earlier, in-service education 
at the building leve 1 should be initiated. 

We have some second thoughts about the curriculum development issue 
which was part of recommendation C. Curriculum deveJ.opment is a highly 
complex process demanding specialized expertise. When the field of study 
is relatively new the problems become compounded. If such activities are 
to be a continuing part of the program we would seriously recommend engaging 
curriculum development specialists on a continuing basis. Teacher comments 
related to their nonusage of the Resource and Media Guides (e.g., '*too 
difficult," "not appropriate," etc.) suggest weaknesses in the Guides 
themselves . 

Recommendation D, utilization of the Center's facilities and services, 
has been partially implemented. Fuller utilization can be expected as com- 
munication links are strengthened. Administrative action at the building 
level is, in some cases, offsetting the considerable efforts of the Career 
Services Center to implement the program. 

Recommendation E appears well on its way to full implementation. 
Lay citizens have been recruited for the purpose of securing work experi- 
ence sites. Placement service ("job development") has been accomplished. 
The execution of the proposed "On-Site Exposure for Teachers" program under 
the auspices of the Federal Executive Board should further enhance these 
efforts . 

Recommendation F, limiting the activities of the program staff to 
serving school district residents and graduates of the three prior years, 
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has been followed. The staff now limits its ^^non-school'* clientele ser- 
vices to providing information. As a public relations effort such activity 
is probably warranted. 

Recommendation G, establishment of part-time work-study programs, 
has clearly been implemented. The Nurses Aide program and Industrial 
Jewelry program are two cases in point. Continued development along these 
lines is urged. 

While we did not make a special point of examining anecdotal records 
(Recommendation H), our brief contact with a limited number of student 
files indicates that the staff is attempting to keep comprehensive records 
on all students who made contact with the Career Services Center. Samples 
of data collection instruments are included in February 1972 Interim Report . 

Recommendation I has been partially implemented. Students in on-the- 
job programs receive constant reminders of their responsibilities. In con- 
trast, no "employer training" has been instituted. For informational as 
well as public relations purposes such "training" is highly recommended. 

The problems involved in PY 1 relative to "erratic" student behavior 
which led to Recommendation J appear to have been alleviated. This has been 
accomplished through intensified counseling, expanded efforts to accommodate 
the students* time schedule, and through providing transporation service to 
the work sites. 

We have little or no information relative to Recommendations K and 
L, follow-up systems and participation in the armed services. Our evalua- 
tion activities did not include these items. We were assured, however, by 
the project director that steps have been taken to implement these recom- 
mendations . 
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Recommendation M, systematic appraisal of the value of student work 
experiences, has clearly been incorporated into the activities of the Career 
Services Center. Potential work sites are carefully screened. Several 
sites included in PY 1 have been dropped from the PY 2 site list. In the 
opinion of the staff, those sites (largely "moms and pops") did not provide 
meaningful work experience. Systematic student feedback is utilized in job 
placement decisions. 

Recommendation N was a mixed bag. The focus, however, was on the 
need for filling the unique needs of Indian students. This remains a 
sensitive, difficult, and unresolved issue. The needs identified in the 
1972 evaluation for in-service training for teachers, for dialogue with 
pueblo leaders, and for seeking out relevant student activities remain. 

Discussions with the staff of the Career Services Center indicate 
that they are clearly sensitive to these issues. Community liaison officers 
have been secured in order to facilitate communication. However, problems 
internal to the pueblos as well as the culture gap are likely to preclude 
simple or quick solutions. 

Recommendation 0 dealt with the counseling functions. As we com- 
mented earlier, one of the most impressive features of the program is the 
intensive student counseling which occurs. More generally we got the im- 
pre'ssion of career counseling being carried on informally by all of the 
significant others with whom students interacted. While we are not experts 
in the field, it is our judgment that considerable improvement has taken 
place relative to guidance and counseling in the past project year. 
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Broader Issues of Evaluation and Career Education 


This evaluation was conducted under severe time constraints. Late 
signing of a contract, the close of the university semester, an extended 
school district Christmas vacation, bad weather, and sieges of the London 
flu of near epidemic proportions all served to limit the data collection. 
Hence there are large gaps in this report. For example, we have no direct 
measure of pupil attitude changes nor did we have the time or personnel 
resources to interview employers. More generally this report evidences 
two methodological weaknesses. Firstly, it is an account of a single point 
in time. As evaluators we had no first-hand information about activities 
which took place during the spring of 1972. For that information we had to 
rely upon the memories and perceptions of the people we interviewed. In 
brief, as a second weakness, this report suffers from over-reliance on data 
supplied by others. While we have no reason to question the honesty of the 
respondents nor the accuracy of the information they supplied, yet we enter- 
tain some lingering doubt about the ''fullness*' of the story we have tried 
to tell. The absence of an in-house staff evaluator exacerbated the problem. 

Finally, the pressures under which the evaluation was conducted 
precluded doing ''the scholarly job.'* That is to say, we did not address 
ourselves to an examination of the goals of the program per se . We did 
not, as some writers on evaluation urge, ask whether what was being done 
was worth doing at all. Neither did we address ourselves to the moral, 
philosophical or public policy issues urged on curriculum evaluators by 
Berlak.^"^ We did not place Career Education in the broader context of 


Berlak, H. "Values, Goals, Public Policy and Educational Evalua- 
tion." Review of Educational Research , 40 (April 1970), 261-278. 
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occupational choice, and in so doing have not integrated the studies of 
12 13 

Ginzberg and Super among others into the report. Similarly we have 

ignored such major issues as the relationship of vocational self-concept 

14 

to career decisions and of social class variation in job seeking 
behavior. In brief, this report is not of the caliber we would like it 
to be. Consequently, we conclude with the plea that evaluation decision 
for PY 3 be made early, and that substantial financial and personnel 
resources be made available for that purpose. 


Ginzberg, E. and others. Occupational Choice : An Approach to a 
General Theory . New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 

13 

Super, D. E. "A Theory of Vocational Development." American 
Psychologist > 8 (1953), 185-190. 

14 

Werts, C. E. "Parental Influence on Career Choice," Journal of 
Counseling Psychology , 1_5 (1968), 48-52 

^^Carter, M, P. Home , School and Work . New York: Pergamon, 1962, 
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' PART IV 

PROFESSOR RUNGE'S PROGRESS REPORT 
ON EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 

Acttvltles of Evaluator 

At the end of the first year of the Bernalillo Public Schools Project 
on Career Education in January, 1972, this evaluator helped appraise prog- 
ress as related to the ten basic project objectives. These same goals, the 
first year report and recommendations made therein, have been kept in mind 
in working i^ith personnel from the project during this evaluator's activi- 
ties in January, 1973. However, the major purpose has been to work with 
Mr. James A. Baca, Curriculum Coordinator, in visiting schools, evaluating 
on-going activities, suggesting additions] ideas for a further expansion of 
career development services and instructional activities throughout the total 
Eernai\illo School system. 

This evaluator has accompanied Mr. Baca on visits to all schools in the 
district Viaving career education activities and including the elementary 
schools at Cochiti, Algodones, Santo Domingo, and Bernalillo Roosevelt with 
it3 annex; <:he Bernalillo junior and senior high schools, and the skills 
center vocational- technical complex. 

One full day was also spent in arranging and taking Mr. Baca to visit 
Albuquerque PuMic Schools having focus on career education activities. 
These are Valley High, Taft Junior High, Cochiti Elementary, and the 6th 
grade Mobile Trailer Vocational Exploration Unit which was located at 
Emerson Elementary School. Meetings vjere also held with North Area Central 
office officials working with career education projects. (Dale Perrini, 
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Jo Nell Armstrong, and Doris Knight). Mr. Baca observed a number of new 
activities that may be introduced into the Bernalillo Project. 

In summarizing the time spent by this evaluator with Mr. Baca in observ- 
ing the schools indicated above, the following activities, developments, 
changes and career education project items should be commended. 

Commendations on 1972 Bernalillo Public Schools Career Development 
Activities ^ 

1. The project director and staff have made serious effort to follow 
the recommendations made in the January, 1972 evaluation report. Personnel 
job descriptions, functions and duties have been redefined and staff mem- 
bers are making more efficient and effective use of uheir time. Project 
planning, management and a better system of control have been improved. 
More supporting evidence and data for project objectives are avf.ilable. 

2 . Individual school administrators , counselors and teac hers have been 
more involved in the total project planning and implementation. A number of 
in-service activities have been carried out by the project staff in all 
schools resulting in increased curriculum development and action in class- 
rooms on career awareness, exploration and preparation. 

3. The publicity , public relations and communicat ions activities have 
continued to increase and improve. Many reports, news letters, personal 
talks, slide presentations, new curriculum guides, occupational information 
and career planning materials and others have been prepared and disseminated. 

4. Career education act ivit ies are more integrated into classroom and 
school programs with the shift from project personnel primarily being 
responsible. During the first year of the project operation the placement 
counselors taught classes daily along with their administrative and supervisory 
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duties. The teaching and classroom activities have been shifted to the 
Individual schools . 

5. The Bernal il lo Vocational Skills Center is being utilized by more 
students and for more services. With the project administrators, counselors, 
placement coordinators, the businessmen of the community,* the instructional 
materials and arts being located at the skills center more students, teach- 
ers, and community personnel are coming to the center for services available. 

6. One cooperative part-time vocational office education program has 
been started. With the number of career clusters and individual prepara- 
tion programs available through the skills center there is an excellent 
opportunity to further expand this type of program in health, industrial, 
trades , etc . 

7. The placement and career observation and exploration program in the 
junior high grades has been shifted more to the higher grades . It was found 
that younger students were not as motivated and responsible when sent out 

on weekly observation assignments. As a result, some of these were discon- 
tinued and replaced with more classroom activities such as films, use of 
outside speakers, role playing and career projects. 
OthQr Items That Should Be Commended 

1. The development of over 40 basic forms, tools, brochures, materials, 
etc . — 

Samples — Workshop agendas for in-service meeting with teachers. 
Evaluation of in-service workshop 
Instructions for workshop presentations 
A list of New Mexico Universities, Colleges, and Vocational-Technical 
Schools . 

School Personnel Resource directory — 
gp^^" (teachers, administrators, staff-specialities). 


Career Facts monthly newsletters (has additional specifics on 

activities) 
Application for employment 

Request form for speakers and/or field trips 
Field trip information 
Field trip evaluation 

Catalogue on Career Education Materials and Equipment 

Guidelines for teacher aides from Bernalillo High School 

Building Proposals for Implementation of career education programs. 

(goals — description, materials needed, procedures and activities, 

expected outcomes, evaluation) 
Job evaluations 

Staff weekly planning and reporting form. 
Career Awareness, Exploration and Preparation, and Classroom Activities 

1. Art student who drew 15 posters showing the best job opportunities 
available in Bernalillo. 

2. Employment Security Commission personnel giving talks in classes, 
tests to students, and helping with use of services available from this 
agency . 

3. Wide use of career education media and materials center: books, 
workbooks, films, filmstrips, slides, job information, etc. 

4. Hands on conservation study project at Placitas elementary school 
building check dams and improving grounds. Class may follow with a field 
trip to Cochiti Dam site to see careers in such projects. 

5. Cabinet shop owner and employees being on a panel in workshop for 
teachers . 
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6. Career analysis classes at Bernalillo Junior High integrated with 
humanities: Social Studies, health and drug education. Students in classes 
built flower planters for placement around the school. 

7. Field trips with seniors to post-secondary schools in area and around 
the state. 

8. On-site observation and work experiences for students at banks, 
hospitals, U^?M, Albuquerque Police Department, Sandia Laboratories, a number 
of schools (school aids), etc. 

9. Pre-placement instruction classes on how to apply for and get a job. 
(Called job-entry seminars.) 

10. Development of a career education media center at Placitas Elementary 
School — to stress hands-on experiences in cooking and nutrition, sewing, 
ceramics, construction, arts and crafts. 

11. A focus on career opportunities for Cochiti Elementary School 
students in the new and expanding community. Use of field trips, visual 
aids, interviews, and summary discussions on worker needs. 

12. Hands-on projects in the Roosevelt Elementary School and Annex 
using new traveling tool sets and kits. Projects are in woodwork, ceramics, 
textiles, carving, nutrition, science, furniture repair, arts and crafts, 
communication, and social studies, 

13. Algodones Elementary School repairing school bathrooms and putting 
ceramic tiles around walls. Also students are fixing up rooms: building 
shelves, painting, cleaning, etc. 

14. Special education class on in-school\work project for pay. Students 
were taken to Bernalillo Bank where savings accounts were started. 
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Ti t U • OLD MASTERS QF RETAILING 


Auth ot^ i. fielllY ^ ^ ^ / ,^ ^ ate Pub. 1967 


PubliBher Fajrchlla Publlcationpt Inc>» 7 East 12 Str^et^ New Yorkf NY 10003 
Teaoher or Student Material Both Cost $7>95 Length 22^ pag^s 


Grade Leve I Se'condaj^/Colleglate/Adult Suqgeeted Time af^ee 
OBJECTIVES: . ' * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Tells the story of fifty pioneer-m^^hants whose' efforts 
paved the way for today's niulti-billion-dollar industry. Reveals cj^assic solutions 
to timeless business problems, and places retailing in its historical perspective. 

r . ... " , ■ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ 

Ti t Z « OPERATION S RE SEARCH IN R E TAILING! CASE STUDIES ^- 

— \ — ; — V 

Author ^ Date Pub. 

National Retail Merchants Association 


Pullieher 100- West ;1 Street, New York , NY 10001 


Tffaaher or Student Material Student Coat $1.50 Length 34 pases 
G^rade Level Collegiate^Adult Suggested- Time U^e 

? ■ " ■ 


OBJECTIVES: 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A series of actual case.Jtudies, using the principle of 
operations ^search^ is present^* Contains measuring advartis4ng effectiveness, 
finding how to make field sales operations meet top mariagemefit and a gld^eary 


AVAILABLE' INSTRUCTOF MATERIA^ AND TESTS: 


Othftr Items to Commend 

More use of paraprofessionals and aids. 

Better screening in the selection and purchase of instructional 
materials . 

Strong effort to get personnel in each building to do the job. 
Use of technical assistance and consultants. 

Plans for a photo lab and film making unit in the art classes at 
Bernalillo High School. 

Using high school music students to repair instruments. 

New project proposal to place teachers in Federal agencies as 
observers and assistants during the summer. 

The curriculum guides developed during the summer of 1972 by teachers. 

Recommendations and Suggestions for Project Improvement and Expansion 

1. Continue efforts to place students on real jobs for pay from employers. 
More use might be made of Employment Security Commission (ESC) services avail- 
able where projects efforts can be shifted. A considerable amount of staff 
time is still being spent on identifying jobs from daily ESC listings and 
referring students to these jobs. 

2. Central Media and Materials Center should be subdivided and if 
resources become available each school should obtain at least part of the 
materials at the school. The curriculum coordinator and others are spending 
a considerable amount of time in delivering films and such supplies. 

3. Funds from the project should be used in hiring substitutes for 
teachers who are working with Career Education projects and send them to 
other schools to observe and gain new ideas: Bernalillo, Albuquerque, 
Taos, Socorro, etc. 
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4. The central office media center should start and develop a Career 
Education Idea File for all grades and subjects. Such a card file could 
include the following: 

Subject 

Career cluster 
Grade level 

Description of activity 
Materials and supplies needed 
Evaluation 

5. School-Community advisory groups should be further organized and 
used. This is especially true at the Santo Domingo School where there seems 
to be very little involvement and support from the Indian leaders and parents 
in the total school operation including career education activities. This 
school has a very serious problen\ of this type and definitely needs assist- 
ance in bringing about a closer relationship. 

6. The project staff should continue efforts with in-service teacher 
education activities such as workshops, extension courses for credit from 
UNM, on-site visitations by teachers in business, industry, and community 
agencies, and summer occupational experiences. 

7. Additional community resources lists should be developed similar to 
the teacher resource list now available. Such a summary could identify: 

(a) Parents who could assist and how 

(b) Business and community leaders 

(c) Possible employers from previous placements made, and others. 

8. Project and staff along with teachers in career education projects 
should investigate the possibilities of free and inexpensive materials, 
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assistance, equipment and such available from business and industry and 
other agencies. As an example the art teacher should contact all large 
camera, movie, TV, etc. manufacturers, distributors, salesmen, retailers 
for possible help in setting up a school darkroom, equipment needed, instruc- 
tional materials, samples, etc., available. 


o 
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PART I 


CONTRACT EXTENSION PERIOD 
EVALUATION REPORT 

INTRODUCTION 

A . Purpose and Scope 

This supplemental evaluation report will focus on the development of the 
Tri-Cultural Vocational Exploratory Career and Work Experience Program during 
the '*no-cost extension** period, February 16, 1973 to June 30, 1973. The report 
is composed of five parts. Part I is the Introduction. Part II is concentra- 
ted on the Career Services Center's program developments. Part III is con- 
cerned with the elementary schools' endeavors to implement project component 
one. Part IV is a description of career education development on the junior 
and senior high school levels. Part V is a summary of career education devel- 
opments during the no-cost extension period. 

B . Methodology 

This evaluator (Dr. Bailey) followed as closely as possible the same 
evaluation procedures as those used in the January evaluation. The three 
sources of data were site visitations, interviews, and data supplied by the 
Career Services Center. The site visitation schedule is given below: 

May 10 Career Services Center 

May 11 Career Services Center 

May 11 Roosevelt Elementary School 

May 11 Bernalillo High School 

May 12 Roosevelt Annex 

May 12 Bernalillo Junior High School 

May 12 Bernalillo High School 


May 14 Cochiti Elementary School 

May 14 Santo Domingo Elementary School 

May 17 Placitas Elementary School 

May 17 Algodones Elementary School 
During the site visits the evaluator interviewed the administrators 
and as many of the staff as time permitted. The time constraints for this 
second part of the evaluation did not allow for interviews as numerous or 
as in depth as those in the first part of the evaluation. Interviews 
centered around changes in the career education program, changes in teacher 
attitudes toward and implementation of career education as a result of the 
Career Development extension course, and school relations with the Career 
Services Center staff. This evaluator received full cooperation of all 
persons interviewed . 
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PART II 

CAREER EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT AT THE CAREER SERVICES CENTER 


A. Career Services Center 

The Career Services Center program accomplishments during the "no-cost 
extension'^ period include (1) the addition of an Elementary Curriculum 
Developer to the staff, (2) the offering of a Career Development extension 
course through the Department of Guidance and Counseling of the University 
of New Mexico, (3) participation in "on-site exposure for teachers," 
(4) the approval of media center proposals from each of the Bernalillo 
schools, (5) the initiation of a program in which seniors will intern as 
teacher aides in elementary schools, and (6) program plans for the third 
project year 

\ Elementary Curriculum Developer 

The addition of an Elementary Curriculum Developer to the Career 
Services staff was a significant step toward successfully implementing 
and incorporating career education into the elementary school curriculum, 
Mr. Leon Fuemmeler, hired to fill this position, seems to be well qualified 
educationally for the position. He has ei^v-^r;; years of varied educational 
experience, and he is bilingual in English and Spanish. 

In the role of Elementary Curriculum Developer, Mr, Fuemmeler has 
met at least once with all teachers on all grade levels. He visits each 
school once a week, and he reported that he has good rapport with teachers 
and administrators. He is presently compiling files of Career Education 
Activities that were developed by the participants of the Career Development 
class. These files will contain career education activities in different 
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subject areas on various grade levels and will be available for teacher use 
in each school. He is also compiling files of field trips for teacher use. 
Field trip files will include such information as recommended grade level, 
description of the field trip, location, time requirement, and comments of 
teachers who have taken the field trip. Mr. Fuemmeier indicated that he is 
making slides of career education activities in different subject areas and 
on different grade levels which he will use in sound-on-s lide presentations 
for in-service training in the fall. 

He assisted Dr. George Keppers in the teaching of the Career Develop- 
ment extension course. He indicated that he feels the role helped facilitate 
his position. He evaluated the extension course as being very effective and 
noted that he had detected positive attitude changes in some of the teachers 
and administrators in the class. He has observed "more flexibility in the 
classrooms of some of the teachers who took the course," 

It was evident to this evaluator that the newly created position 
of Elementary Curriculum Developer can be effective in the implementation 
of project component one, "to set up a career and occupational exploratory 
and guidance program for K-12," 

2 . Career Development Extension Course 

Approximately one-third of the administrative and teaching staff 
enrolled in the Career Development extension course (see Appendix D) 
offered through the Department of Guidance and Counseling of the University 
of New Mexico, Although the course was initiated by the Career Services 
Center primarily for teachers of grades K-6, interested secondary level 
teachers enrolled and benefited from the experience. Feedback from partici- 
pants was obtained through sources of data, interviews, and participants* 
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written evaluations, indicate that the course was viewed positively by 
most of those who enrolled in it. For the most part they reported that 
they had gained knowledge about career education and had learned ways of 
implementing it into their existing curriculum through the career education 
activities produced and tested by the class. As indicated in Part I above, 
the Elementary Curriculum Developer is compiling files to facilitate the 
use of these activities for each school. 

In Parts III and IV of this report specific data from interviews 
with persons who took the course will be given. This evaluator noted some 
positive changes in attitudes of teachers toward implementing career educa- 
tion into the different curricula; however, a small number of teachers who 
were enrolled in the course and who had been interviewed during the January 
evaluation exhibited no visible change. These few continue to perceive 
career education as ''arts and crafts,*' or "things I've always done in my 
teaching.*' Following are some comments taken from course participants' 
written evaluations. 

*'I'm more aware now that career education is a continuing thing 
throughout life and I'm conscious of the necessity of bringing this out in 
class 

"The class made it possible for me to carry out team teaching in 
career education." 

"Reports by teachers and classroom projects were helpful." 

"My knowledge of career education and methods to implement it was 
helped by this class." 

"A^s a result of this class, the staff of the Vocational Skills 
Complex has become a closer working group," 
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**The course was a good basis for future career education courses.'* 

*'I learned I was not incorporating caroer education and that I could. 

"It las been a good experience for me to integrate career education 
into the subject matter." 

"The class has not affected my classroom's curriculum appreciably. 
The suggested topics Were not usually related to fourth graders' normal 
study. " 

"The class exposed me to facilities available in Bernalillo; it did 
not teach me much about what is happening in other parts of the country." 

Based on the positive feedback from participants in the course and 
on-site visitations, this investigator feels that the course was an effec- 
tive step toward implementing the project component one. 
3. On-site Exposure for Teachers 

An "on-site exposure for teachers" proposal was approved by the 
Federal Executive Board and the program was funded by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The iaitial proposal provided for four teachers and counselors 
to serve one month in various federal agencies and in turn become resource 
consultants in the community. To date, a senior high school counselor, 
Mrs. Angela Dominguez, has participated in the program. Three additional 
persons will participate in on-site exposure for teachers during the summer 
or fall. 

Mrs. Dominguez spent 20 days touring different government agencies 
which provided her with knowledge about their procedures for hiring, the 
testing of applicants, and the educational requirements for different gov- 
ernment careers. She feels the experience was worthwhile and Informative 
for her in the role of senior counselor at Bernalillo High School. She 
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Title 


PEffifLE. PROFITS, PLAGES -^A BIUEPRTWT FPR yRBTATL^tlG 


Author "Itoine? Ifovt 


, • . ' D ate Pub, 1969 

"Rattonal Retail Merchants Association 
Pubtieher 100 We^t 31 Street. New York:. NY 10001 ' . . 

^ TeaoiiJr or St^iflent Mjit.erial Student Coa ^$l^.00 Length 104 pages • 
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Grade Level^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


Collet te/Adult 


Suggested Time of Uee 


\ ^ - * \ 

SUMMARJ DESCRIPTION : A research mopograph of the location/irf additional retail 
stores In the United States In the last one-third of the twentieth century. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


PICKETINGv - A CONCISE ^VlfiW FOR RETAILING 


-Louis Jackson 


Author 

-National Retail Merchants Associ^ion 
Pub I i she r 100 West 31 Street^ New York, NY 10001 


Date Pub. 


Teaoher or Student Material 
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OBJECTIVES: 


Student Coet $1«50 Length 12 pa^s 
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SUMMARY DEIBCRIPTICN : Explains in concise form and in th^ language of the retailer, 
^he various Tonns of picketing, the simple steps which a retailer should take when con- 
fronted by them and the pitfalls he should avoid so as not to run afoyl of the law. 


AV)AILABLE INSTBUCTOR material and TESTS: 


indicated that the four program participants will make plans for dissemina- 
ting information on careers with federal agencies to those who will benefit 
from it. Mrs. Dominguez views this program as important preparation of the 
*'phase-out" of the present Exemplary Career Education Project. 

4. Media Centers 

Proposals for establishing media centers in each of the Bernalillo 
schools were approved and guidelines for the centers have been established 
(see Appendix E). Building media centers will provide materials and equip- 
ment that can be used in the classrooms or in the center itself. It is 
hoped that these buildings will facilitate the use of career education 
materials and equipment, thereby encouraging the incorporation of career 
education into the school curriculum. According to the project director, 
this program development is an attempt to decentralize the Career Services 
Media Center in a phase-out effort prior to the termination of funding. 

Administrators and teachers expressed favorable attitudes toward 
building media centers. Some schools are now involved in providing space 
for housing these centers. One enthusiastic administrator commented that 
career education will be a part of the school curriculum for many years and 
he wanted his school to have access to career education materials and equip- 
ment after the Exemplary Project was terminated. 

5 . Teacher Aides 

\i Teacher Aides program has been initiated during the no-cost exten- 
sion period. This program provides seniors who are interested in a f.eaching 
career with an opportunity to work as teacher aides in elementary schools. 
During the initial phase of this program only two students were involved; 
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they worked as aides for the bilingual program at the Roosevelt Elementary 
School. The program will be expanded during the fall, 1973. 

Teacher aides are granted high school credit for the experience. 
They receive orientation for this exj^erience from teacher-supervisors, 
Bernalillo High School Administrators, and Career Services Supervisor, 
and any other involved personnel. This program's objective is to give 
the students actual teaching experience in the classroom and their positions 
are not to be construed as clerical aides. 
6. Future Program Plans 

In addition to the above program developments, the Career Services 
Center plans to implement a Career Cadet Program at the Bernalillo High 
School during the fall, 1973. This program will provide realistic on-site 
work experience in the student's anticipated career. Students can earn up 
to four credits per semester for this experience. They will spend one-half 
day in school and one-half day at the work site. A description of the pro- 
gram is presented in Appendix F. 

Plans for teacher in-service training in career education for the 
school year 1973-74 include a three-hour orientation for newly hired teach- 
ers in September, one-day workshops for all teachers by grade level and 
building in September and October, and a follow-up workshop in the spring. 
Mr. James Baca and Mr. Leon Fuemmeler will conduct the one-day workshops. 
Tentative workshop procedures include a sound-on-s lide presentation of 
various career education activities, examination of the existing career 
education activity cards that were developed in the extension course, and 
a work session in which the teachers will develop additional career educa- 
tion activities. 
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B. SumiTiary 

The Career Services Center staff has shown exceptional initiative in 
improving and expanding career education in the Bernalillo schools during 
the no-cost extension period. 

The addition of an Elementary Curriculum Developer was a major step 
toward implementing component one on the elementary level. The offering 
of a course in Career Development provided valuable knowledge and experi- 
ences for teachers and administrators on the elementary and secondary 
levels. One-day workshops in the fall should provide additional oppor- 
tunity for teachers to gain knowledge of and know-how for implementing 
career education. These workshops can be of special value to new teachers 
and teachers who did not take the Career Development course. 

The initiation of the Teachers Aides Program and the anticipated Career 
Cadet Program for high school students exhibits continued interest and 
effort toward career exposure and on-site experience. The decision to 
establish building media centers is indicative of the Career Services 
Center's interest in the schools becoming independent in their career 
education endeavors, and in each school maintaining a career education 
program when the Exemplary Program is no longer funded. 

Other Career Services Center endeavors are presented in Part IV of 
this report: the Career Counseling Program at Bernalillo High School and 
General Work Experience, Vocational Work Experience, and Placement. The 
Career Services Center staff are to be commended for their efforts to imple- 
ment the four project components during the no-cost extension period. 
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PART III 

CAREER AWARENESS AND EXPLORATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
A, Introduction 

Site visits to the elementary schools supported the assumption that the 
Career Development course had been effective In developing positive teacher 
attitudes toward career education and in providing teachers with methods of 
implementing career education into their regular curriculum. Although the 
teaching of career education is still sporadic, for the most part those 
teachers who took the course were more involved than they had been previ- 
ously. Most of the teachers Interviewed indicated that the course had 
changed their concepts of career education. They no longer view it as 
something else to "tack on to the curriculum,** but rather they now try to 
Integrate it into the various subjects they teach. Following are brief 
descriptions of the elementary schools' career education endeavors during 
the no-cost extension period. 

1 . Roosevelt Elementary School and the Annex 

The principal of Roosevelt Elementary School and the Annex reported 
that teachers were more involved in career education than they had been 
previously. She noted that during the spring semester more resource people 
have been used, and that numerous field trips have been taken. Field trips 
included visits to the bakery, dairy, airport. University of New Mexico 
Museum, Levi Strauss & Company, Old Town Candle Shop, Western Union, Chan- 
nel 7 TV Station, train depot, and Sandia Pueblo. Eleven teachers and one 
administrator from Roosevelt and the Annex enrolled in the Career Develop- 
ment course. 
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Especially impressive was a fourth grade class involved in a career 
education unit on the use of leisure time. One or both parents of each 
child in the class demonstrated how their leisure time was spent. Some of 
the demonstrations included making candy> making tortillas, crocheting, 
making pottery, and styling hair. Each resource person demonstrated the 
skill and then in most of the cases engaged the children in a hands-on 
experience in the skill. 

The teacher of the class noted that this unit had brought about 
positive change in some of the children's self-concepts. She explained 
that one Indian child had had little social interaction with her or the 
children in the class before his mother came to the class as a resource 
person for leisure time activities. After his mother's demonstration, the 
child's work performance and social interaction improved significantly. 

Teachers interviewed, for the most part, expressed positive attitudes 
toward the Career Development course, and they noted that it had caused 
them to change their concept of and approach to career education. However, 
one teacher indicated that the course had caused no change in attitude 
toward career education for him and that many of the class projects were 
good fabrications of what is involved in career education. On the more 
positive side, one teacher praised the course because it had enabled her 
to see the place career education can have in helping children develop' 
positive self-concepts. 

Based on interviews and site visits, this evaluator feels that the 
new enthusiasm for career education exhibited by some teachers at Roosevelt 
and the Annex is in part the result of the Career D'^velopment course. The 
schools are to be commended on their use of resource persons and the numer- 
ous field trips taken. 
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2, Algodones Elementary School 

The head teacher and one other teacher at Algodones Elementary School 
participated in the Career Development course. This evaluator believes the 
course had definite positive influence on these teachers o .The head teacher 
was enthusiastic about the knowledge he had acquired, and he indicated that 
he now knows how to better integrate career education into the curriculum« 

Exhibiting further pride in the school's career education endeavors, 
this teacher proudly pointed out the trees that had been planted in the 
spring as a part of their landscape project. He was enthusiastic about the 
media center to be established at the school and explained that the center 
would be housed in a trailer the school was acquiring from the Placitas 
Elementary School. 

'As was indicated in the January evaluation, the teachers at Algodones 
exhibit a positive attitude toward career education, and they have maintained 
that fttitude and their interest in learning how to implement career educa- 
tion Into their existing curriculum, 
3« Placitas Elementary School 

Career education, as indicated in the January report, is an integral 
part of the Placitas school curriculum. The staff exhibits the same enthu- 
siasm for career education and have continued with their "erosion control'* 
project and other hands-on experiences for students. This investigator 
observed the use of the Career Education Center by first graders involved 
in cooking. The head teacher noted that the different classes had taken 
several field trips during the semester© 

Only one of the teachers \sas enrolled in the Career Development 
course; however, the head teacher and another teacher plan to take a Career 
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Education course at the University of New Mexico this summer. The head 
teacher is enthusiastic about the one-day workshops to be held in the fall- 
He explained that the Career Services Center would provide substitute teach- 
ers for the teachers engaged in the workshops. His teachers are making 
lesson plans for the substitute teachers that will involve the students in 
a career education experience at the same time their own teacher is in the 
workshop. He feels that this will provide a good basis for classroom dis- ^ 
cussion on career education. 

The media center at Placitas will be housed in the new library 
building which is nearing completion. There was an indication of much 
pride in the career education program at Placitas. 
4. Cochiti Elementary School 

In general the career education program at Cochiti has continued on 
the same course it had taken in January. Three teachers enrolled in the 
Career Development course, and in general they felt the course was worth- 
while and informative. One teacher commented that his concept of career 
education had changed as a result of the course, and that he had learned 
how career education can be implemented into the regular curriculum. Units 
taught emphasizing career education during the no-cost extension period 
included ^'Language Arts" and "Career in Publications" on the junior high 
level and "Attitudes and Jobs" in the special education classes. 

The principal is working on a proposal for 1973-74 to give students 
on-site work exposure to careers available in the community area. He was 
enthusiastic about establishing a media center in the school, and he indi- 
cated that it would contribute to the career education program. He reported 
that relations with the Career Services Center had been good. 
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5. Santo Domingo Elementary School 

There seems to be considerably more involvement in career education 
at the Santo Domingo Elementary School* This involvement is at least in 
part due to seven teachers' participation in the Career Development course. 
The principal noted that the course had influenced teacher planning in 
career education. He pointed out that wide use has been made of career 
education films and materials. 

In discussing the Special Education career education, he indicated 
there had been some problems, and that the decision to continue the program 
was pending. He expressed some apprehension about whore ^'learning in the 
work experience ends and cheap labor begins." However, he feels that 
lib.ary work experience has been rewarding for the students involved. The 
librarian indicated that she would like to continue the program with junior 
high level students only as the work experience on the elementary level had 
not been too effective « 

Comments of teachers who took the extension course mainly praised 
it for teaching them how to implement career education into their regular 
curriculum. One teacher described a successful career education activity 
her class had participated in. The class produced a dramatic performance 
and studied all the careers related to such a production. An admission of 
two cents was charged for the performance which was well attended by stu- 
dents and parents alike. 

Other career education units at Santo Domingo during the no-cost 
extension period* included "Jobs and Training" and "Construction Industry," 
sixth grade; "Jobs We Learn from Parents," fifth grade; "Health Careers" 
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and '^Dental Hygiene and Related Careers," junior high; and *'Work Experience 
Project and Career Awareness** and **Work at Your Age,** special education. 

Relations with the Career Services Center seemed to be good. The 
librarian is enthusiastic about setting up the media center and praised 
the Center for its efforts in supplying equipment and materials. 
B. Summary 

Career education involvement in all the elementary schools has maintained 
the level it had achieved at the time of uhe January report. Involvement 
ranges from almost total involvement at Placitas to a somewhat sporadic 
involvement in the other schools. This evaluator noted the most significant 
acceleration in career education at the Santo Domingo Elementary School. 
Individual teachers in each of the schools indicated positive attitude 
change and enthusiasm for implementing career education. Although the 
program in the Bernalillo elementary schools continues to be uneven con- 
ceptually, developmentally , and programmatically , noticeable progress has 
been made during the no-cost extension period. 
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PART IV 


CAREER EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

A. Bernalillo Junior High School 

Career education involvement in the Bernalillo Junior High School has 
continued at a vigorous pace© If plans are followed, career education will 
be well incorporated into the total school curriculum during the third 
Exemplary Project year. The principal and staff exhibited the same positive 
attitudes that were evident during the January visit and the programs exist- 
ing at that time have continued* Four teachers and one administrator enrolled 
in the Career Development course. The principal indicated that these persons 
would have opportunities to give career education input at faculty meetings. 

Career education endeavcrs have been extensive during the no-cost exten- 
sion period. A proposal for a building media center was submitted and 
approved. In addition, the administration and staff have written and sub- 
mitted proposals to Incorporate career education In counseling, home econom- 
ics, physical education, Industrial arts, mathematics, science, business 
practice, arts and crafts, special education, English, and the library. 
All of these proposals except English have been approved and partially 
funded; however, the English proposal will be evaluated In the fall. A 
social studies proposal is being developed and will also be evaluated In 
the fall. The library proposal will increase the library holdings In 
career education and will thereby negate the lack of holdings that was 
cited as a weakness in the January evaluation. 

The program weaknesses cited in the 1971-1972 USOE report have been 
overcome. There is a concerted effort on the parts of the administration 
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aid staff to Incorporate career education into the total school curriculum, 
This ©valuator perceives the Bernalillo Junior High School career education 
program as an exceptionally effective endeavor. 
B. Rernalillo High School 

Career education development at the high school level during the no-cost 
extension period will be discussed in two parts: (1) the high school proper, 
and (2) the Vocational Skills Center. 
1 . »ernalillo High School Proper 

Six members of the high school staff enrolled in the Career Develop- 
ment extension course: one administrator, two counselors, the nurse, and 
two teachers. The principal indicated that he provides time at faculty 
meetings for these participants to give input on career education. He spoke 
with pride of the Career Cadet Program (see Appendix F) which is to be imple- 
mented in the 1973-74 school year. 

As was indicated in the January report, the career counseling pro- 
gram is possibly the strongest high school career education endeavor. 
During the no-cost extension period additional progress in the counseling 
program has been made. The Career Services counselor. Miss Carol Nordengren, 
has initiated a Peer Counseling Program. Students who indicate an interest 
in this program are given a ten-hour training period during the school lunch 
hour in basic interaction skills. These students then work on the junior 
high and elementary levels turoring or **just listening to hear what the young 
person has to say." These students do not handle crisis situations. 

Expansion of the Peer Counseling Program is planned for the fall, 
1973. Students will work in the career counseling office, they will admini- 
ster interests inventories, and they will help students find and use the 
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available career materials. The Career Services Center counselor emphasised 
that this program can make high school students aware that there are people 
they can talk to in the career counseling office, She noted that the program 
can provide good on-site experience for students interested in careers in 
social work. She further stressed '■aat it is a good plan to encourge stu- 
dents to take the initiative in career counseling after the Exemplary Project 
is terminated. 

Career materials and equipment in the career counseling office ate 
impressive. The collection and organization of these materials for student 
utilization has been a time consuming job. Although the office is much too 
small, effective use is made of it— students sense they have the freedom to 
use the materials and are encouraged to do so. 

The Career Services Center counselor, Miss Carol Nordengren and 
Career Field Representative, Mrs. Ethel Tucker attended the annual American 
Personnel Guidance Association Conference in San Diego, California in Feb- 
ruary. In Part II of this report it was noted that a high school counselor, 
Mrs. Angela Dominguez, had participated in the **on-site exposure for 
teachers'* program. She views the experience as valuable in her role of 
counselor for seniors in the high school. 

Career education seemed to be emphasized more in the high school 
during the no-cost extension period than it had been earlier in the project 
year. Some career education units taught include: ^'Attitude and Work 
Experience," "Spanish and Careers," "Typing and Careers," "General Career 
Awareness," "Researching a Career," "Research and Report," "Research of 
Jobs," "Future Shock: and World of Work,** "Science Care," and "Careers in 
the Movie Industry." 
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In general, there seems to be more interest in career education at 
the high school proper than was indicated in Lhe January evaluation. The 
persons who took the Career Development course viewed it as a positive 
experience, although some indicated that it was directed too much at the 
elementary level. The Career Services Counselor reported that more teachers 
were taking the initiative in career educ» -ion and career counseling. 
2 . Vocational Skills Center 

Four of the Vocational Skills teachers and one administrator partici- 
pated in the Career Development course, and all five persons expressed very 
positive attitudes toward the course This evaluator was especially inter- 
ested in interviewing these five persons to see if their concepts of career 
education had changed as a result of the course. Interviews confirmed posi- 
tive attitude change and some change in teaching behavior. Interviews dur- 
ing the January evaluation indicated that most of the Vocational Skills 
teachers viewed career education as short-time training and learning that 
would prepare students for work upon completion of high school. After taking 
the Career Development course some of these teachers view career education 
as a lifetime endeavor, and they are aware that the effective use of leisure 
time is a valid part of career education study. One teacher indicated that 
he makes time in his course for class discussion of careers, whereas before 
he did not. Some of the teachers pointed out that they had done some inter- 
disciplinary teaching to show students relationships among the disciplines. 
They also noted that there was more cohesiveness among the staff as a result 
of the course and working together. 

Some career education units taught at the Vocational Skills Center 
during the no-cost extension period include: "Interviews and Careers in 
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the Media,*' "Interdlscipline Uses for Architectural Scale/' and "Attitudes." 
Field trips were made to Western Skies, Caribe Mexican Foods, and Zinn's 
Bakery to expose students to the careers in conunercial food preparation. 
C. General Work Experience, Vocational Work Experience and Placement 

The Successful accomplishment of components two, three, and four of the 
Tri-Cultural Vocational Exploratory Career and Work Experience Education 
Program and their related objectives (numbers 1, 4, 6, and 7) was pointed 
out in the January evaluation. During the no-cost extension period these 
programs. General Work Experience, Vocational Work Experience, and Placement 
were expanded and improved. 

The General Work Experience program base has been broadened — more stu- 
dents are involved in differeuc careers and more professions are represented 
among the employers. Some 30 additional employers were added to the unpaid 
General Work Experience program during the no-cost extension period providing 
for numerous student placements , 

There was also an increase in employers and students in the subsidy pro- 
grams. The five employers added to the General Work Experience Subsidy 
Training Program provided placement for seven students. Six additional 
employers providing ten student placements were added to the Vocational 
Work Experience Subsidy Program. 

Career Field Representative, Mr. J. M. Tejada, explained that the sub- 
sidy programs will be discontinued after this project year. Reasons given 
for cutting the program were (1) funds were needed in other areas which 
involved more students, (2) the students could not spend enough time on the 
job, (3) employers exploited the program and students, and (4) students were 
not retained on the jobs after the subsidy was discontinued. The program 
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will be replaced with a program that allows the student to work one-half 
day. It is thought tliat this new program will provide a better work experi- 
ence for the student. Mr. Tejada stressed that be was concerned with quality 
placements of students rather than quantity placements. 

The no-cost extension period allows for the presentation of data on 
placement of three senior classes. Figure 7 presents comparative data on 
placement of program participants for Project Year One and Project Year Two 
including the no-cost extension period. These data show an increase in 
Direct Job Entry placements and decreases in Military, Undecided, Unknown, 
Unemployed, and Other placements. 



Project Year One 
1 Q 7 1 firadiiA ^p^? 

Project Year Two 
1972 Graduates 

1 Q 7 GrAdiiAtpq 

GRADUATES 

149 

159 

164 

PARTICIPANTS 

78 

159 

164 

COLLEGE OR 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 

30 

105 

(70 College) 
(35 Voc. School) 

100 

(65 College) 
(18 Voc. School) 
(17 MDTA) 

DIRECT JOB ENTRY 

24 

34 

48 

MILITARY 


6 

5 

UNDECIDED 

1 

5 

2 

UNKNOWN 

16 

3 


UNEMPLOYED 

7 



OTHER 
(D-0, MOVED > 
DID NOT WANT 
PLACEMENT) 


12 

9 


Figure 7. Comparative Data From Project Years One and Two 
Inclusive of the No-Cost Extension Period 
Relative to Placement of Program Participants 

(Data source: Career Services Center) 
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In summary, there has been considerable progress made in implementing 
components two, three, and four during the no-cost extension period. The 
addition of employers for student placements, the acceleration in student 
placement, the addition o£ new programs, and the improvement of existing 
programs are indicative of the Career Services Center staff's interest 
and enthusiasm for these programs Continued progress is being made in 
an existing successful program. 
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PART V 


SUMMARY 

The Tri-Cultural Vocational Exploratory Career and Work Experience 
Program has experienced considerable expansion and improvement during the 
no-cost extension period. The Career Services Center has added an essential 
position of Elementary Curriculum Developer to its staff. This position has 
been filled by a seemingly capable person who is influencing career aware- 
ness and exploration in the elementary schools. The offering of a course 
in Career Development was a positive step in in-service training for teach- 
ers and administrators. Plans for further in-service training in the fall 
is further indication of the Career Services Center's efforts to provide 
knowledge and know-how for teachers to successfully implement career educa- 
tion into the total school curriculum. 

The decision to establish building media centers is a step toward 
each school becoming independent in its efforts in career education. The 
new Teacher Aides Program and the Career Cadet Program will provide add'*- 
tional student work experiences in an increased number of careers. Peer 
counseling on the high school level will provide work experience for student 
as well as service to the career education program. 

The site visits and interviews in elementary schools indicated that 
the career education programs had all maintained the levels of implementa- 
tion they had achieved during the January evaluation. There was evidence 
of increased interest and efforts in career education in the Santo Domingo 
Elementary School. In general, career education effort in the elementary 
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schools is still sporadic, but there is much evidence of effort on the part 
of some persons to incorporate career education into the elementary curricu- 
lum. 

Continued progress has been made on the high school level in the 
attempts to implement components one, two, three, and four. There was more 
enthusiasm shown in all secondary areas. The Bernalillo Junior High School 
program is moving rapidly toward total incorporation of career education 
into the total school curriculum. 

There is evidence of more interest and enthusiasm at the Bernalillo 
High School proper than had been noted previously. Teachers are taking the 
initiative in developing career education units for their classes, and 
teachers and students are taking the initiative in career counseling. The 
school is enthusiastic about the Career Cadet Program to be initiated in 
the fall, 1973. 

The Vocational Skills Center has continued with its already succeoS- 
ful . endeavors . Noticeable pos' ve -^han^J in attitudes and teaching behav- 
ior was evidenced by Vocational Skills teachers who participated in the 
Career Development course. 

Programs in General Work Exp rience, Vocational Work Experience, 
and Student Placement have been improved and expanded. These programs 
continue to implement successfully components two, three, and four of the 
project . 

A brief review of further implementation during the no-cost exten- 
sion period of some of the ^^Programmat ic Recommendations" made in 1972 
follows . 
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Recommendation B, integration of project activities into the ongoing 
programs of the Bernalillo schools, was further implemented during this period. 
Noticeable progress in implementing career education on the elementary level 
was evidenced. 

Commendable efforts to provide in-service training for teachers, 
Recommendation C, were made during this period. Data indicate that the uni- 
versity course in Career Development had a positive effect on most of those 
who took it. Further plans for in-service training at the building level is 
planned for the fall. The development of career education activities files 
for building use is a positive step toward curriculum development in career 
educat ion . 

Recommendation D has been further implemented; better communication 
has increased the utilization of the Center's facilities and services during 
the no-cost extension period. 

Additional part-time work-study positions have been added to the 
existing program, thereby further implementing Recommendation C. 

Efforts are being made to keep comprehensive records of all students 
who made contact with the Career Services Center (Recommendation H) . 

Recommendation N, the need for filling the unique needs of Indian 
students, still remains a sensitive, difficult, and unresolved issue. 

The counseling functions of the program. Recommendation 0, are com- 
mendable. As has been pointed out elsewhere in this report, considerable 
progress has been made in th^ area. 

In summary, this evaluator feels that significant progress has been 
made in implementing the four components of the Exemplary Project during the 
no-cost extension period. 
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APPENDIX 


Ti^U l \ PRINGIPI£S OF EOSTAILING 



Author _\ Date Pub, I963. , 

Vocatlona], Instructional Material' Lstfeotatory 
Publisher Llndsey Hopkins Education Center^ Mlamii FL 

T0aah0r or Student Materia I Teacher C$e t Free Length 9 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Coll^^ate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee ■ 96 clock hrs » 

OBJECTIVES : The purpose of the course Is to teach the student the basic principles 
and techniques of present-^day roerchandising, the language of merchandislngf and the 
possibilities and potentials of a career in the field. 


SVMMARl DESCRIPTION: Consists of a course outline entitled Iterchandlsing Tech- 
niques. A bibliography is also Included which lists the supplementary references 
used throughout the course by the Instructor. ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title- PROFIT AND COST ANALYSIS 


Author I , \ ^ Date Pub. I966/ 

^ "I" 
Publieher Teaching Systems Corp> » 33^ Boylston Street^ Boston^ MA - 

Teacher vr Student Materia I Student >» Coat Length I30 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Use 


OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Gives the retailing executive trainee the basic tools of 
analysis which enables him to understand how land why his department functions as 
it does, and which will eventuaHy elteble hii* to make his contribution to store 
profitability. - / 


4. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL Am TESTS: 
C -^iT-* 


APPENDIX A 
Evaluation Questionnaire 


BERNALILLO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CAREER SERVICES CENTER 

VOCATIONAL SKILLS CENTER 
BERNALILLO, NEW MEXICO 


EVALUATION SURVEY 


SCHOOL_ 

GRADE 

SUBJECT 
TEACHER 


Please complete the following survey as thoroughly as you can. It is vital 
that this information is obtained for use in the independent evaluation 
being conducted for the project. We need to have these completed no later 
than January 10, 1973. Thank you for your cooperation. 

1. How do you incorporate Career Education in the classroom? 


2. Have you used the resource and media guides developed by the Career 
Committee? If yes, identifyfthe units. 
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EVALUATION SURVEY 
(Continued) 

3. What student field trips have you (or were arranged) for career 
orientation: 

a . 

b. 

c . 

4. Specify some career materials used in your classroom. 

a. Films 

b. Filmstrips 

c. Recordings 

d. Kits 

e . Workbooks 

f. Textbooks 

g. Others 

5. Guest Speakers (Names and topics) 
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SAMPLE PROJECT UNIT 


Exemplary Vocational Program 
Block Printing and Careers 


Behaviorial Objective ; 

A. The students will display knowledge of the idea of Journalism, and the 
fundamentals of Block Printing by being able to produce copies as a part of 
newspaper writing, 

B. The students will obtain information about a possible occupation of their 
interest by doing research work and compiling it in booklet form; new vocabu- 
lary in alphabetized card file. 

April 22, 1971 

I. Discussion 

A. Professions, Careers and Occupations 

B. Purpose of Projects 

C. Sources of information 

D. Materials needed for compiling 

E. Outline of form of booklet 

Objective: The student will be encouraged to experiment after the basic 
procedures are outlined; printmaking will present the challenge for simple, 
direct expression, and develop a healthy respect for tools and materials by 
making reproductions of their own drawings, greeting cards, and other hand- 
made items that are individual and different, as observed by the teacher. 

Log (contd) 
April 30, 1971 

The materials for printmaking were introduced. Materials included the 
following: linoleum, tools for linoleum cutting, inks, two brayers and 
inking plate, paper for printmaking and press. 

As the materials were introduced, the teacher explained to the students 
the purpose of each item and how each one may be used. 

The teacher explained to the children, a direct way to start in print- 
making by working with a white line on a dark, uncut background. Also that 
they may sketch directly on the block or transfer from a drawing. Instruc- 
tions were given to avoid too much pattern and detail. 
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"Printmaking" Log (Contd) 


All children were given a sheet of plain white paper to nwke a creative 
drawing of their choice, to be transferred later to the linoleum block. 


Log (contd) 
May 6, 1971 

The creative drawing (each one different) was transferred to the lino- 
leum block by using carbon paper. 

We set up the press, inking plates, brayers, and ink in an orderly 
arrangement on a solid, large table. Various colors of ink were used on 
the blocks, applied with a brayer and pressed with the press. The results 
were strong and easily reproduced. All the children participated with a 
reasonable degree of success. Each student made as many copies of their 
prints as they wished. One print was put up on a chart for display and 
one print was put on tagboard for a Mother's Day card. 

The students enjoyed being busy and showed great interest in their 
projects. They were fascinated with the reproduction of their own drawings, 

The project will be continued the next period. 

Log (contd) 

May 14, 1971 

The group continued with the project, with each one making individual 
greeting cards. The students concentrated in design and thought and they 
showed individual style; lettering was simple and legible in a well-balanced 
arrangement . 

Printing was also done with potatoes. A potato was cut in half. A 
design was carved into the potato with a small veiner. The design was 
dipped in tempera paints and stamped on a clean sheet of paper. The results 
were amazing. 

As carving continues, the children become more adept in executing their 
ideas and develop an appreciation for fine paints. 
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APPENDIX C 


Segment of Course Outline 
From 7th Grade '^Career Analysis'* Course 

1 . Why work 
a . 

b. 
c . 

2. Who decides what career you will choose? 

3. Briefly define: 

a. Etnployer- 

b. Employce- 

4. You are being interviewed for a job, list some important "do's" and "don'ts" 
for an interview. 

Do 

a . 

b. 

c . 

d. 


Don' t 
a . 
b. 
c • 
d. 
e . 


5. Briefly explain what a "job cluster" is 


6. Cluster the following jobs. There are 3 different clusters. 


a . 

wa i tress 

f . 

busboy k. 

psychiatrist 


carpenter 

b. 

doctor 


dentist 1. 

cabinetmaker 

q- 

fry-cook 

c . 

nurse 

h. 

plumber m, 

cashier 

r , 

dermatologist 

d. 

e lectr ic ian 

1. 

wallboard hanger n. 

hostess 

s . 

pa inter 

e . 

cook 

j. 

psychologist o. 

d ishwasher 

t . 

X-ray technician 






u . 

waiter 


C luster 

1 

Cluster 2 



Cluster 3 


1. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

6 

6. 

6. 

7. 

7. 


8. 




7. Of the above jobs, which ones need: 

a. A college education 

b. High school only 

c. Special training 

8. Have you ever filled out an application form in this class? 
Yes No 
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9. An application form is a form to be filled out when you apply for a job. 
Circle the following items that might be found on an application. 


a. Name f. draft status 

b. job applying for g. whether you have a police record 

c. (^'ducation h. date 

d. references i. signature 

e. salary expected 


10. Recreation and leisure time offer opportunities for careers, 
Name 3 such careers. 

a . 

b. 


11. Name 2 jobs that you might like to do. Explain why you are interested in 
these jobs. 


12. Name 2 jobs that you would not like to do. Explain why you would not like 
to do these jobs. 


13. What does being interested in a job have to do with the career that you 
eventually choose? 


14. Why should we learn about as many jobs as possible? 
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APPENDIX D 


COUKSE CONTENT 
AND 
PROCEDURES 

Vocational Guidance Course at Bernalillo, New Mexico 

Dr. G. L. Keppers 

1. The plan of action is to give the enrollees basic information on 
career development to include topics as follows: 

a. why people work and don't work 

b. values and attitudes of various e*:hnic, cultural, and socioeconomic 
groups 

c . theories of career development (Roe, Holland, Super, etc . ) 

d. career patterns for men and women 

e. occupational and educational information 

f. relating classroom activities to the world of work 

g. soc iopsychological factors in making a career choice 

h. jobs available in Bernalillo and surrounding area 

The emphasis will be placed ou what the classroom teachers can do to 
orient their students to the world of work. The participants will take 
a good look at their own values, attitudes and self-concepts, and how 
they relate to their students. 

2. Expecfe^d accomplishments: 

a. participants will be better acquainted with jobs 

b. participants will have a better understanding and more positive 
attitude toward the world of work and jobs other than teaching 

c. development of units (activities) for use in their respective classes 

d. participants will have a better understanding of their values and 
att itudes 

e. participants will be more knowledgeable about financial and other 
assistance available to the youth of New Mexico 

3. Evaluation: 

a. follow-up during the school year 

b. responses to open ended statements 

c. responses to short essay questions related to topics for discussion 

d. evaluation of units for class use 
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Career Services Center 
Bernalillo Public Schools 
Bernalillo, New Mexico 

Guidelines for Building 
Media Centers 


Rationale for Media Centers 

1. to provide materials and equipment at the building level which will 
enhance the incorporation of Career Education into the regular classroom 

2. to reserve materials and equipment which will be available to all 
teachers and students for use in the classroom and in the center itself 

3. to decentralize the Career Services Media Center in a "phase-out** 
effort prior to the termination of funding 

4. to provide a nucleus of career materials and equipment to a building 
which could easily be expanded and modified for the needs of the building 
population 

Prociedure 

1. Materials desired will be requested by the building principal by 
priority order. A •'rough** budget will be given in two stages: a) No-cost 
extension period, February 16 - June 30, 1973, and b) Project year three, 
July 1, 1973 - June 30, 1974. The final determination and purchase will be 
made by the Exemplary Project director. 

2. Determination of materials allocated to a given building will be 
based on the following criteria: 

a) justification of career program in the building as an on-going 
commitiTif^nt 

b) Need - Tbe material needed will be basic allowing for (or origi- 
nation) later growth or enrichment of existing materials and equipment. 

3 . Inventory Procedure 

a) Material and equipment will be received, inventoried and delivered 
from the Career Services Center. 

b) The building principal or his designated representative (Librarian?) 
will inventory material for. a given building. The material will be clearly 
marked Federal Exemplary Project and indicated as such in the building inven- 
tory. 
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c) Any permanent exchange of materials during the existence of 
the Exemplary Project will be recorded and the Career Services Center 
will be notified. Loaning of material between buildings and within the 
building will be left to the discretion of the principal and his estab- 
lished procedure. 

d) At the termination of the funding, the determination of pos- 
session of the material and equipment will be determined by the Office of 
Education. The building may need to produce an itemized inventory of its 
holding, purchased through Exemplary Project monies. 

Media Center Plan 

It is desirable to have the following considerations be a part of the 
development or expansion of a media center. 

1. Multi-media materials and equipment should be geared for utilization 
by groups (classroom) and individuals (students and teachers). 

2. The material and equipment should be centralized and in the care of 
a staff member; it is desirable to have a place set aside perhaps in the 
library for equipment and materials to be used, e.g., cassette recorder, 
listening center and A.V. Kits that students can view and listen to. 

3. The plan for the media center should ideally surpass the limited 
supplies available for Career Education through the Exemplary funds. It 
should be long-range in nature. 


Ti t la PRgPITABLE NBRGHANDI3INQ TECHNIQUES 


Author • \ , • Date Pub. 1970 

Jfubtiaher ^Irchlld Publications'. lYtc. 7 East 12 Street. New York. NY 10003 

■ : '. ' 3^ slides 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $76.00 Length kZ minutes 

GradiB Levdl Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae ' 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Pinpoints important merchandising areas where a retailer 
can succeed or fail* Discusses store services as a goodwill and money-making de>^ce| 
unique departmejit merchandising combinations and layouts} and effective In-store and 
out-of-store promotional gimmicks*/ Offered in four sectional Set It Important 
Service Ideas; Set III Imaginative Store Department; Set Hit Effective Retailing 
Cimjnicks; and Set IV t Winnlns^ombinations of Merchandise. 


aHiLABLE instructor material and TESTS: Commentary and discussion questions 
are\ included* , ' 


TElf/l 


Ti t le A PROGRAMMED SOLUTION FOR ESTIMATING RETAIL SALES POTEinriALS 

Author Larty Blue and David L. Huff ] Date Pub. 

Publisher University of Kansas^ Lawrence » KS 


Teacher or Student Material | Student CoBt_ Length 6k pages 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 


OhJECTlVES : To present a computer programmed solution for estimating sales of a 
pr :) posed retail deveiopment# 


Nummary description : Centered-around a simple yet important probability model 
for estima-KLng sales of prospective retail firms* The nature of the progreun as well 
as the steps in using it are discussed* Three cases have been included that^-lxsmpHfy 
the use>^ the programf and can also be used as test cases* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUQTOR MATERML AND TES-TS. 
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PROPOSAL FOR CAREER CADET PLAN 
FOR 

BERNALILLO HIGH SCHOOL 


BACKGROUND AND NEED 

With the thrust to Career Education nationwide, it becomes imperative to 
have a systematic career education program especially at the high school 
level which will be the final opportunity for the public schools to give 
our students realistic preparation for life. At Bernalillo High School 
(B.H.S.)j we've implemented several programs of actual career and work 
experience for our students which have given evidence of their value and 
benefit. Because these programs have been initiated after the beginning 
of the school year and usually without advance planning, they haven't had 
the coverage and effectiveness that they could have had. In view of this, 
the following proposal is submitted to remedy these faults and provide a 
systematic, orderly career experience program. It is also essential thai 
a plan hz set up and in operation at B.H.S. by the time the Exemplary Proj- 
ect funding terminates. This plan could easily be administered by utilizing 
regular high school staff. 

TITLE: B.H.S. CAREER CADET PLAN 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To give realistic and actual experience at a site and/or type of career 
that a student is planning or thinking of entering after graduation. This, 
of course, would include careers that may or may not require college or tech- 
nical /vocat ional training . 

2. Provide counseling, guidance, evaluation and supervision for students 
on these career and work experience sites that will assist them in making 
wise career plans. 

3. Grant school credit of up to four credits per semester for this career 
and work site experience. This will, of course, require grading and evalu- 
ation of the students involved by a team composed of the employer or super- 
visor at the work site, designated faculty member of B.H.S., staff members 
from the Career Services Center and possibly the high school counselors. 

STUDENT PARTICIPANTS : 

1. Students will be selected from B.H.S. juniors who submit application 
for career experience sites by April 15, prior to their entry into the 
senior year. They must be students who can satisfy, al? other credit 
requirements in a half-day basis permitting them to be at the career 
experience sites half-a-day. 
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2. Students, after submitting application, will be interviewed, tested and 
otherwise screened to insure placement of students who have interests, abili- 
ties and potential for benefitting from such a program. Recommendations of 
B,H,S. administrators, counselors and faculty will all be taken into account. 

3. Selections will also be based on the type of sites available and the 
suitability of the students for these sites. An effort will be made, on the 
basis of the students' qualifications and staff recommendations to match the 
applicants and the sites. 

4. After the selections have been made, the student applicants will be 
informed that they: 1) Have been selected, 2) Selected as alternates, 

3) Not selected at the present but put on a waiting list in case vacancies 
or additional sites are developed. 

Supervision 

Close and systematic supervision will be maintained by designated members 
of Career Services Staff which will include: 

1. Regular visits to students at sites. 

2. Consultation with supervisory personnel at work experience sites. 

3. Individual conferences with students. 

4. Home visitations when needed or helpful. 

5. Group sessions with all students at designated intervals. 

6. Consultation between supervisors from Career Services Center, 
Bernalillo High School administrators, counselors, and concerned 
faculty members at regular intervals and when needed. 

Evaluation and Grading 

Evaluation will be compiled by Career Services supervisor as follows: 

1. Written evaluation by work-site supervisor to be collected once a week. 

2. Written evaluation by Career Services Supervisor to be in once a week. 

3. Student self-evaluation to be handed in once a week. 

4. Oral evaluation by teachers, administrators, and counselors will be 
proper at any time to the Career Services supervisor. 

Grading 

On the basis of the above evaluation, grading will be done by Career Services 
supervisors. Naturally, grades will be handed in accordance with all Berna- 
lillo High School schedules and guidelines. 

Termination and/or Reassignment 
Termination may be effected by: 

1. The supervisor at the work-site at any time on notifying the student 
and the Career Services supervisor. 
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2. By the Career Services supervisor on notification o£ the student, work- 
site supervisor, and Bernalillo High School administrators. 

3. By the student on proper notification and permission of Career Services 
supervisor, Bernalillo High School administrator and work-site supervisor 
as outlined in contract. 

Reass ignment 

In the event that termination takes effect, reassignment may be considered 
if Career Services supervisor feels that it would be feasible and beneficial 
for the student. Impetuous "hopping about" will be discouraged but genuine 
need for reassignment will be considered. 

When a student terminates and a reassignment is not recommended, Bernalillo 
High School administrators will deal with the student on reassignment to 
regular class schedule at Bernalillo High School. As vacancies or additional 
training sites develop, alternates will be placed. On exhausting list of 
alternates, students from waiting lists will be taken in the order of priority. 

Adjustments 

Changes, additions, and deletions of this program will be done at the dis- 
cretion of Bernalillo High School administrators and Career Services super- 
visor with proper consultation of students and faculty members concerned. 
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Career Cadet Schedule 

April 15> 1973 

Deadline for student application 
April 30, 1973 

Interviewing, screening and selection completed. 
May 10, 1973 

Students notified of status 
May 10 - August 15> 1973 

Development and setting up of sites by Career Servicea staff. 
August 25 thru Septembe r 10, 1973 

Probationary period of students at sites. At end of this period students 
will be placed on permanent basis, terminated and/or reassigned, 

September 11, 1973 to end of school in May 1974 

Supervision, counseling, evaluation of student. Have visits when feasible 
and needed. 
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SECTION IV 


SECTION IV 


CONCLUSION 


As outlined throughout this report, it is the opinion of this director 
and others that notable progress has been made in project year two. The 
major goals and objectives were addressed and the recommendations from 
the first year and part of second year's independent evaluations have 
been reviewed and implemented to a large degree. The weakness in compo- 
nent one specif ically- the development and implementation of the kinder- 
garten thru six grade program-have been identified and addressed. 
Through in-service and staff development in project year two and expansion 
in project year three and the efforts state-wide through the New Mexico 
State Department of Education, total incorporation should be forth com- 
ing. 

Also, it is believed that the climate at the local district level towards 
total Career Education program is such that with clarity in focus and 
progress in project year three, the recommendations offered below and 
those which will follow prior to termination of project year three will 
foster a favorable reception of local incorporation and support. The 
evaluation study in project year three v;ill focus on the need for con- 
tinuing the program; it should reinforce the already recognized central 
administration and building level support of career education. It will 
serve to survey the attitudes of the instructional staff and, more im- 
portant, the felt needs of the students and their community. 

Implications 

There is a variety of implications stemming fro- project year two; these 
implications are short range and long range- According to the evalua- 
tion some vital portions of the program need attention and much can be 
done during project year three to facilitate full implementation prior 
to termination of federal funding. The matters that need attention 
are those which primarily deal with communication, specifically within 
the school district. 

Communication implies to a variety of operations which will be addressed 

in the following recommendations. These must be dealt vjith in ordier to ef f ec 

tively address the seven factors identified in the evaluation v;hich are 

mainly products (or lack) of communications. 1) Initial resistence to 

change, 2) Staff skills, and knowledge, 3) Availability of materials, 

4) Clarity, 5) Staff willingness to expend time and energy resources, 

6) Performance of management, and 7) The external environment. 

Hence, the major short range implication is that much of the success of 
the Career Education effort through the project will depend largely upon 
effective communication of 1) the concept, 2) the skills necessary to 
incorporation of the concept into the classroom, 3) the wide variety of 
materials and resources available for use, 4) the clarification and re- 
clarification of Career Education, 5) the eff ective - utilization of valuable 
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energy apparently present, 6) the potential leadership within the district, 
and 7) clarification of the concept to the culturally different within the 
district. 

The long-range implications are also manifolded but the major one is 
probably the most awesome. Namely, a hypothesis can be developed which 
may appear rather presumptuous: If Bernalillo School District can deal 
with the above notions in regard to Career Education then it may have 
the potential characteristics to adopt innervations with comparable ease. 
To many who are eductors or in other fields this is an important impli- 
cation. 

Recommendation s for the F uture 

This final section of this annual report deals with several areas. First 
it is structured in to parts: 1) recommendations for project yeax three 
and 2) recommendations J^^eyon-'* the tr-H' ration of this pilot project. The 
substance for this section is derived from many sources including 1) the 
experiences of two years or more years of operation, 2) two evaluation 
studies and the conclusions and recommendations drawn from them, 3) 
personal observation developed in the foregoing report. 

Recommendations for Project year Three 

1. The need to ftarthv^ clarify the projects objectives is still present; 
namely, the evaluation objectives are in need of revision in order to 
become measurable. This should be a major thrust in the efforts related 
to the evaluation. Perhaps ranking of the objectives in terms of assessed 
importance should also be accomplished in order to continue the career 
education thrust after termination of federal funding. 2) In-service 
and staff development should continue to be an important part of the 
project's functions as it was in project year two. Effort should be made 
to transfer a greater part of staff development responsihilty to the 
bxiilding level* In order to accomplish this, in-service will be conducted 
at the building and subject or level units, in small groups in order to 
promote communication through effective feedback systems, and with more 
refined; evaluative methods. These evaluative methods should go beyond 
mere evaluation of the workshop or in-service session by the participant 
but also evaluation of the product, the attitude of the participant and 
the .production of the individual pcirticipant . This will be accomplished 
through peart icipation in the evaluation process by all administrative per- 
sonnel . The overall objectives should accommodate the need for a) clarity 
in conceptual development, b) development of specific skills of teaching 
and administrative personnel, and c) the improvement of communication be- 
tween the project and the district staff. 3) The futhur development of 
career media centers in every" school in the district should be correlated 
with assijrances that their future development will occur with local finan- 
cial support. Evaluation of the progress and usage being made should 
be initiated in order to check such assurances. The rationale for these 
for these media centers is basically tro-fold; a) to make career education 
materials more readily available to the students and staff and 2) to 
promote transfer of responsibility for this effort from the project to 
the district and the individual schools while at the same time decentralizing 
and facilitating the "phase-out" of the project center. 


4. Communication networks should be refined inorder to clarify the goals 
of the project and career education internally within the district staff 
and externally with the district's community. Internally, clarification 

of the channels which communicate information and feedbacl^ can be facilitate 
with acknowledgement of committment and support by the building level 
administration. Externally, the project can promote communication with 
the community and specifically, the Indian PueblcTv by further identifying 
their liasons and leaders and attempting to not only clarify the goals but 
also attempt to show a willingness to accept their imput. Continuance 
and possible expansion of the established project newsletter and public 
relations efforts should be emphasized. 

5. As part of the third year evaluation the program should be examined 
in order to determine the feasibility of contir m.!*^<? the various conponents 
in the district. Each part of the program should be studied to cV.termine 
its wea'^'iosses or strengths and its cost — including necessary personnel. 
This study should be presented locally prior to the preparation of the 
budget for FY 1974-75; also, this study should be made available to the 
State Departaent of Education and other districts throughout New M :cico 

6. During project year three the project should assume the role of long 
r^nge in-service planner in conjunction with central administration, 
building arlrainistration, instructional staff, student personnel emd the 
community. This planning should include refinement and revision of local 
goals cind philsophy in order to insure that the district continues career 
progreuns that have continuity and substance. 

7. A concerted effort should be made to consmate the independent evaluation 
contract as soon after the awarding of the third project year grein::. . 
Proposals should be reviewed in early July, 1973 anrl a final decision 
regarding the sub-contractor should be made Inefore August, 1973 in order 

to provide a thorough on-going, continous evaluation study. 

Recommendations Deyond Project year Three 

1. After the presentation of the fleasibility report and the long-range 
in-service plan, the «listrict board of education and central administration 
should examine the possibilities of absorbing those portions of the project 
program which are clearly beneficial to the system and . economically feasible. 

2. With the momentum established, the district should continue to provide 
in-service planning ani implementation. Staff development and other activ- 
ities should include a) on-going staff involvement, b) financial support 

of materials, equipment and personnel, and c) an emphasis on long-range 
in-service development. 

3. The district should encourage local reseaorch on an on-going basis 
utilizing local talent and the universities and colleges in the -area. This 
emphasis should include a) development of new programs, methods and 
techniques and b) local assessment of the ever-changing social, personal, 
economic, and political needs of the district. 
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4. The district should continue its "open door" policy towards the 
conununity? the community should continue to be informed perhaps through 
literature similar to the project newsletter and other refciourcee should 
continue to be tapped by the schools. Also, and most vital, the community 
should continue to be encouraged to provide input into the system and it 
program. 

In summary/ the fore-going conclusions, implications and recommendations 
have revolved about one major issue;, that is, the test for the three 
years of project operation will be the actions and redactions of the 
district and the community after termination of federal funding. It is 
the opinion of this writer that the district will react in a favorable 
manner and continue to innovate and change. 

h correlary issue is that the third year of operation will be the most 
vital. It will demonstrate its effectiveness in utilizing experiences 
from years one and two and in providing a convincing arguement for 
continuing the career eduction effort. 
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REPORT OFSCPIBFS THE GOALS, PROCEDURES, RESULTS, AND EVALUATION OF A 
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Publiakar Falrohlld Publications, Inc., 7 East 12 Street^ New York, NY 1000^ 

38 slidesr 

Teacher or Student Ijaterial Student Coa t $80»00 Leng th 21 minutes 
Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION : Shows how retailing meets Its merchandiiLlng rBsponsibili- 
ties in two specific store events — both particularly relevant to today's shopping 
habits. Case histories cover a wide range of subject areas including window ^nd 
In-store display, signage, mannequins, selling techniques, merchandising presenta- 
tion, departmental coordination, retailer^resource coordination and advertising. 
Topics Includei Reaching the Consumer, Designs that Drew Crowds, Loom' of Pashiont 
Appeal to Youth, Customers Get Involved, Advertising Sets the Tone, Traffic is 
Created, Selling at the Fair, and Trend to Individuality. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Resource List. Commentary and 
discussion questions are included. . 


Ti tie .PROMOTION EXCHANGE [ 

Author ] D ate Pub. Monthly 

National Hetail Merchants Association 

kuhlisher 100 West ?1 Street, New York, NY IQQQl ^ 

4 to 6 pages 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coa^ ^^l^OO Length per issue 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult '* Suggee t^^^Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A newsletter for Sales Promotion, Advertising, Publicity 
and Display Managers geared to retail marketing in the •VO^s. There are promotion 
ideas, tips and important information for every size store from item featuring to 
total store image in each issue. \ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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REPORT SU>mRY 


A. TIME PERIOD COVERED BY THE REPORT - July 1, 1972 - 
June 30, 1973 

B. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 

This career development project is designed to create 
change in several areas o£ student achievement and 
attitude through the development and implementation 
o£ a program o£ occupational information, orientation, 
and exploration for grades 1-12 • In-service train- 
ing for teachers, specific skill training for employ- 
ment and establishment of placement services for stu- 
dents. The program is designed to help all students 
in the seven participating school districts and three 
private schools to bridge the gap between school and 
work. Specifically the project fjoals are: 

1» To establish an effective pupil personnel ser- 
vice with the basic function of orienting 
elementary and secondary level students to the 
wide range of work opportunities available, and 
assisting them in preparing for these opportuni- 
ties ♦ 

2. To strengthen and extend vocational education 
opportunities in the local area by providing work 
experience through cooperative education activi- 
ties . 

3. To provide an "Open Door Policy" to vocational 
programs v;hich encourage students to enter 
occupational education programs at any ige or 
without previous experience. 

4. To provide intensive and specific job entry 
training for students not previously enrolled 
in vocational programs just prior to their 
leaving school. 

5. To provide intensive occupational guidance, 
counseling, and initial placement services for 
those individuals about to leave and/or those 
who have left school. 
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PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 


First year procedures concerning recruitment o£ 
staff, planning activities and development of 
policies and procedures and the securing of re- 
source materials have been continued and refined. 
In-service training of teachers and counselors has 
been actively pursued and implemented. A compre- 
hensive program of occupational information, 
orientation, and exploration, as well as skill 
training and initial placement has been implemented. 
Information dissemination and data collection for 
final evaluation has been implemented and is well 
established as a project activity. 

The elementary program is involved with areas of 
occupational awareness and is integrated into the 
regular curriculum. Occupational awareness goals 
and suggested procedures were given teachers at 
workshops and in-service training sessions. A 
wide variety of specific career education activi- 
ties and materials many of them originating and 
participating teachers, were developed and conducted 
at all grade levels. 

More in-depth exploration and orientation activi- 
ties are used on the secondary level. Junior high 
school students were actively involved in self 
awareness activities and in the exploration of 
occupations within the areas of measured interests. 
One-hundred percent of seventh and eighth grade 
students were involved in these activities. High 
school students received occupational information 
through specifically designed units of study 
implemented into regular curricular classes, sim- 
ulation activities and in-depth studies individu- 
ally designed and carried out for the benefit of 
each student. 

Seven specific skill training programs have been 
developed and implemented in addition ot those 
provided by participating high schools. These 
training programs are designed to provide entry 
level occupational competency in job activities 
for which employment opportunities exist. All are 
provided in three-hour blocks of time daily. Skill 
training is provided in the following areas: 

1. Automotive mechanics 


2. Industrial mechanics 

3. Consumer electronics 

4. Secretarial and Clerical Office Practices 

5. Hospitality Occupations and Service Training (HOST) 

6. Health Occupations Orientation and Nurse Aide 
Training 

7. Cooperative Education Program in Agriculture 
Related Occupations 

A job placement program has been established to assist 
school leavers, whether graduates or not, obtain 
employment. This is closely coordinated with the 
counselors in the nine participating high schools* 
A student follow-up program has been established 
with the goal of using the experience of school 
graduates in improving future educational programs • 

An occupational information center and free loan 
service has been established. Local high schools 
are starting to establish these centers in their 
own schools for better use by students. Counselors 
are actively involved in the selection and use of 
these materials. 

A cooperative education program for potential and 
actual dropouts is in operaty)n and provides 
employment opportunities and the chance to develop 
a more positive self image. The work experience 
coordinator also maintains contact with students 
who have dropped from school, giving the dropout 
additional opportunities to evaluate himself and 
his future. 

A revised and improved testing program has been 
established and implemented. It is designed to help 
students better understand themselves and their 
occupational options. Teachers cooperate with 
counselors and project specialists in assisting 
students better understand their own potentialities. 

In-service training has been actively pursued at 
all grade levels during the year. Principals and 
superintendents have been involved on a monthly 
basis in development of goals and methods to be 
used in their own schools and districts. A graduate 
course "Curriculum Development in Career Education*' 
was provided and 130 teachers, counselors and 
administrators were involved. 
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Dissemination o£ information to interested persons 
and agencies is progressing. An eight-Dage news- 
paper supplement has been widely distributed, 
brochures and news releases have been effective. 
Specially prepared slide presentations have been 
widely used throughout the state and region. The 
Idaho State Department of Education has established 
a career education program for implementation state- 
wide and has used the model developed in this pro- 
ject as a guide. A special promotion committee has 
been established with representation from all 
communities in the project area to promote the 
career education concept. 

D. RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Acceptance of career education in the project area 
schools has carried over into the community, where 
outstanding support has been received from business 
and professional people and from the communities 
at large. 

Project goals are being accomplished/ Elementary 
teachers have been effective in implementing career 
awareness activities into the curriculum. Project 
specialists have developed many units of instruction 
and provided in-service training and demonstration 
teaching. Special all-day workshops have been con- 
ducted for elementary teachers with the project 
providing substitute teachers. Field trips have been 
more effective. 

One-hundred percent of seventh and eighth grade stu- 
dents participated in orientation activities pro- 
vided by project specialists. In-service training 
has been effective. Resource materials provided 
and developed by the project have been widely used. 

High school students have participated in numerous 
activities designed to help them make more effective 
career choices and to make them more aware of the 
occupational world and the demands made on members 
of the work force. Skill training has been provided 
in seven different areas in addition to that pro- 
vided by the individual high schools. Placement and 
follow-up activities are functional . Intensive 
occupational counseling is being provided. 
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A special promotion committe has been established 
to promote the career education concept and to de- 
vise means of continuing successful activities when 
project funding terminates. Favorable legislation 
has passed the Idaho Legislature which can make this 
goal possible. 

E. EVALUATION 

On-site visits have been made to the project by 
members of the evaluation audit team. During the 
^sits the team received oral and written reports 
froni the project staff, interviewed project staff 
members J administrators, faculty personnel, students 
and employers, observed career education activities 
in classrooms, skill training centers and in the 
communities and reviewed materials developed and* 
produced by the project staff. 

In general, the evaluation team concluded that the 
second year of the project was productive and success- 
ful in terms of overall goal attainment. Project pro- 
cedures have been improved and weaknesses pointed out 
in the first year project evaluation have been 
diminished or corrected. The project has been a 
catalyst to bring about meaningful change. The in- 
fluence on teachers from the career education con- 
cept has been most effective in the elementary 
and junior high schools, while the major thrust 
toward students at the secondary level has been 
through counseling, specific class activities, and 
skill training. Continuing evaluation to further 
develop successful project activities into contin- 
uing programs is recommended. 

Further dissemination of information to both stu- 
dents and schools as well as communities is recom- 
mended. Availability of career development guidance 
to students at the time they pre-rcgister for school 
will be important. 

Overall, the evaluation team was convinced that 
career development as developed and applied in the 
exemplary project has been and will continue to be 
an effective force in improving the educational 
opportunities and successes of students . 
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F. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The school systems and the participating communi- 
ties are reflecting the positive impact o£ the pro-- 
ject. Most aspects o£ the program can be effectively 
transferred to other districts. The State of Idaho 
has adopted the career education concept officially 
and has used the model developed in this project 
as a guide. 

Attitudes of teachers and other school people have 
become more positive toward career education over 
the past year. Elementary, and junior high and sen- 
ior high school teachers have requested and received 
further exposure to career education through small 
workshops and in-service training. A continuing 
interest in curriculum development in carrer education 
is evident from the participation in graduate classes. 

Career education, particularly at the secondary 
level, must begin with an analysis of the reasons 
children are being educated. Education for life 
must include preparation for work and schools must 
learn to design curriculum with this fact in mind. 
A good start has been made. Skill training and 
placement must become a more effective part of all 
education. The dignity of all honest work must be 
better eiQphasized and accepted. Continued emphasis 
on individualized instruction geared to the needs of 
each child and counseling services designed to rein- 
force the individual worth of the child will be 
provided. 
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PROBLEM AREA 


Southwest Idaho schools have long been "traditional 
in that course offerings have been dictated by tra- 
dition and college preparatory requirements rather 
than the real needs of youth. The area is rural 
with an agricultural base for the most part. Two 
cities of approximately 20,000 population are 
located in the area. These cities are surrounded 
by seven school districts jointly participating in 
this exemplary career education project. About 
60% of the high school graduat 3s do not go on to 
higher education r?nd less than half of these 
finish with a baccalaureate degree or complete 
a vocational program. Nearly 20% of high school 
students drop out of school before reaching the 
twelfth grade. These young people, both graduates 
and non- graduates , then seek employment in the area 
in the basic industries of agriculture, agricul- 
turally related occupations, light manufacturing 
and construction. Students are not adequately pre- 
pared with salable skills in many instances to 
qualify for any but menial types of employment with 
little future. 

Changes in the school systems to make them more rel 
evant and responsive to the real needs of youth and 
society are slowly being made as a result of the 
concerns of parents, industry, teachers, students, 
and others. Administrators are accepting the 
leadership challenge to change from academically 
oriented programs to dynamic comprehensive school 
systems focusing on the real needs of students. 

Idaho's educational problems are complicated by 
the fact that the average high school enrolls 
less than 300 students . This , in itself, compli- 
cates the problem of providing for a meaningful 
vocational education program. Several years ago 
legislative authority v/as provided to permit con- 
tiguous school districts to establish cooperative 
associations in order to provide improved educa- 
tional programs. As a result, the seven rural 
school districts who jointly submitted the career 
education proposal formed such as association to 
implement educational programs that would other- 
wise not be available. Experience has shown that 
close cooperation between districts is both possibl 
and practical. Prior to the implementation of this 
exemplary career education model program. 


U QUALITY AND fASTES AS SALES A^EALS ^ • — ^ ' 

Author Robert H> Myers — ^ ^ate Pub. I967 

Small Business Adminlstiration 
Publishe r U> S«^ Government Printing Office^ W^sblngton» DC 20402 ^ 

T0aoh0r or Student Material Student Coat Tree , Length 4 pages 

Grade Level Adult Suggested Time of^ Uee 


OBJECTIVES: 


I 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses some of the things whWh small retailera oan 
do to satisfy the demand' for good quality and taste In^products* 


AVAJl^ABl^ inSTRUCTOR~.HA%ERIAL AND TESTS 



Title READINGS IN MODERN RETAILING 


Author t • D(^te Pub. 1969 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Pub Usher 100 West 3I Street^ New York, NY 10001 ^ 

Teaoher or Student Materia I Student Cost $12>(?0 Length 463 pa^s 

Grade Level Co lie gl^te/Adult Suggested Time of Use • 

OBJECTIVES: A ' 


/ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : An anthology of 37 classic statements on Important facets 
of retailing by noted store heads, administrators, merchandisers, economl&tg^^e- 
searchers, manufacturers, consultants and creative critics* Sections deal with the 
new retailer, the new customer, marketing, company organization, scientific mer^ 
chandlse management, the shop concept, fashion Impact^ vendors and brands. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


vocational course offerings were primarily in voca- 
tional agriculture, homo economics and business 
education. Programs which could make students 
aware of the world of work and to orient them to 
various phases of it v/ere not available. No job 
placement services have been provided. 

Guidance counselors have spent much of their time 
counseling students into academic areas. Most of 
them have had little background in vocational 
education jr job experience other than in schools. 
Strong in-service programs are necessary to improve 
counselor competency in career education. 

In the elenentary and junior hi^r^h school programs 
academics have been of prime importance. While 
the program must have major modification to make 
it more relevant to today's world, these changes 
must be accomplished gradually and systematically. 
In-service training for teachers to introduce 
career oriented materials and to develop new 
attitudes and competencies is needed. For junior 
high school students more exploratory experiences 
are necessary. For high school students actual 
skill training and work experience programs will 
help them to better bridge the gap between school 
and the world of work. In-service training of high 
school teachers to modify attitudes regarding the 
working world and to introduce a career orientation 
emphasis in the various academic disciplines is 
needed. 

All students need an introduction to the many fields 
of work, both on the professional and technical 
level. Appreciation for every area of endeavor is 
essential. Guidance and counseling activities need 
to expand to help school leavers, graduates or not, 
to find employment or obtain post-secondary training 
of some kind if that is expedient for the student. 

Many occupational misfits probably result from the 
attitudes of both parents and youth. While parents 
usually want to improve the lot of their children, 
they often ignore the realities of the occupational 
world. Youth often know too little about themselves 
and the world of work. This results in unrealistic 
career choices ending in disillusionment, waste and 
frustration. 

Many of the most exciting career opportunities are 
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in areas where the talents o£ the non-college 
bound student are most applicable. Few parents, 
students, or counselors have been aware of these 
career areas. To meet the needs of all students, 
career education activities need to begin in the 
early elementary years. It is imperative that all 
students exit from the nublic schools with an 
awareness of career, training and education oppor- 
tunities suited to them as individuals, since there 
are fewer slots each year in our economy for un- 
skilled workers. The school is responsible to see 
that every student, upon graduation, is prepared 
with a salable skill to enter the labor market or 
is ready to continue his career preparation in a 
college or vocational school. 

B. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

This career development project is designed to create 
change in several areas of student achievement and 
attitude through the development and implementation 
of a program of occupational information, orientation, 
and exploration for grades 1-12. In-service training 
for teachers, specific skill training for employment 
and establishment of placement services for students. 
The program is designed to heln all students in the 
seven participating school districts and three pri- 
vate schools to bridge the gap between school and 
work. More specific goals and procedures for 
accomplishment are included in section "C" Pro- 
cedures Followed. The five project goals are: 

1. To establish an effective pupil personnel service 
with the basic function of orienting elementary 
and secondary level students to the wide range cf 
work opportunities available, and assisting 
them in preparing for these opportunities. 

2. To strengthen and extend vocational education 
opportunities in the local area by providing 
work experience through cooperative education 
activities. 

3. To provide an ''Open Door Policy" to vocational 
programs which encourage students to enter 
occupational education programs at any age or 
without previous experience. 

4. To provide intensive and specific job entry 
training for students not previously enrolled 
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in vocational programs just prior to their 
leaving school, 

5, To provide intensive occupational guidance, 
counseling, and initial placement services 
for those individuals about to leave and/or 
those who have left school. 

PROCEDURES' FOLLOWED 

The project is designed to create change in curri- 
culum emphasis in each of the seven participating 
school districts and three parochial schools by 
making all instruction more relevant to the world 
in which students actually live. Because most 
students will spend 45 to 50 years in the work- 
ing world it is important that curriculum be re- 
lated to the needs of tho individual in order 
that he can more effectively function as a pro- 
ductive citizen. The academic program is not 
being neglected because of the career education 
approach, but is being made more meaningful be- 
cause students can better see the need for the 
instruction they receive. 

First year procedures concerning recruitment of 
staff, planning activities and development of pol- 
icies and procedures and the securing and devel- 
opment of resource materials have been continued 
and refined. Another resource specialist has been 
added to the staff. Throe counseling and curriculum 
specialist now serve the program, one each in ele- 
mentary, junior high, and high school areas. 
They are active in curriculum development, in-service 
training, demonstration teaching, testing and eval- 
uation. A comprehensive program of occupational 
awareness, orientation, and exploration, as well as 
skill training and initial job placement has been 
implemented. Funds from a variety of sources have 
been combined to make a more comprehensive and 
practical career education program available to 
students. Information dissemination and data 
collection for final evaluation has been imple- 
mented and is well established as a project activity. 
Each of these areas of emphasis will be discussed 
in detail. 
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ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 


The elementary program is involved with areas o£ 
occupational awareness and is integrated into the 
rep:ular curriculum. Instruction is sequenced in 
the various grade levels to avoid duplication as 
children progress through school. Occupational 
awareness goals and suggested procedures were 
given teachers at pre-school workshops conducted 
at each school • A wide variety o£ specific career 
education activities and materials, many o£ them 
originating with participating teachers, were 
developed and conducted at all grade levels. 

Many units o£ instruction have been developed by 
the elementary snecialist to help students become 
aware o£ the occupational world • The resources 
o£ the community have been widely used £or £ield 
trins. Resource people have come to clesses to 
discuss various occupations and to answer questions 
£rom the children. Parents have been involved in 
providing transportation, on advisory committees 
and in other ways. Classes going on £ield trips 
have developed their own slide presentations de- 
scribing the activities and learning received. 
This not only £ocused attention on the experience 
at hand but required the students to organize their 
thoughts^ questions, activities in a meaning£ul 
way. They wrote and narrated their own scripts 
which greatly increased the learning experience. 
These slide presentations have been used to stim- 
ulate interest in career education workshops and 
training sessions £or teachers and to provide 
actual career in£ormation to other classes o£ 
students . 

A central career educational materials distribution 
has been established and is used by teachers and 
students in all the schools. A complete list o£ 
all materials together with suggestions £or use is 
provided to each teacher and is kept up to date 
as new materials are added. Special interest 
centers £eaturing various occupations have been 
established at many schools. In some schools the 
occupations o£ narents are featured with students 
bringing materials and preparing bulletin boards. 
In some cases, parents actually come to classes to 
discribe their occupations. This procedure 
not only provides information to students but 
also increases the self esteem of both panmts 
and children. 
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A career education "Activity Book'* was developed 
in a summer workshop (to be described in more detail 
in the In-service Training section) and 167 differ- 
ent ideas and activities are presented for use in 
all areas of curriculum. This guide has been pro- 
vided for each teacher in the project area and many 
have been distributed throughout Idaho and many to 
other states. These short activities provide a 
great deal of career emphasis within the framework 
of the regular curriculum activities. It has been 
responsible for a more general acceptance of the 
career education concept as teachers arc becoming 
more aware of the fact that practical application 
of learning must p:rvade all learning activities 
if they are to be meaningful. Career education 
is being approached as a process and a concept 
rather than as another '^subject" in the curriculum. 
When all learning is directly related to all of 
life and to actual life situations then the best 
interests of children will be better served* 

Demonstration teaching of some of the specially 
prepared career-oriented curriculum units has been 
used particuluarly with teachers reluctant to try 
new things. These demonstrations have resulted in 
more teachers becoming involved and actually en^ . 
thused with the career education approach. 

Monthly meetins with all elementary principals 
have been held to coordinate activities and to 
exchange ideas. These meetings have been very 
effective in obtaining administrative support. 
The principals have now developed scope and se- 
quence activity charts to coorelate career edu- 
cation activities at the various grade levels to 
ensure that children are provided with instruc- 
tion in a wide variety of areas and to prevent 
duplication of instruction. 

Locally prepared video tapes, slide presentations 
and 8-milliineter movies have been used to bring 
information about local industries, career op- 
portunities and information to the classroom. 
These have been well received and serve as an 
alternative to field trips v/hich are not always 
possible or pract'.ciil. 

The entire career education concept has been well 
accepted and used at the elementary level. Teachers 
and administrators have been quick to see the in- 
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creased interest in the children when learning 
is related to life and to future jobs. 

Teacher evaluation of career education activities 
and materials is an ongoing process, Pre-post 
tests are effectively used to determine what 
learning is takinr? place. In-service activities 
are evaluated by participants and modifications 
in procedures made when experience indicates this 
is desirable, 

SECaNDARY PROGRAM 

More in-depth exploration and orientation activi- 
ties are used on the secondary level. Junior high 
school students were actively involved in self 
awareness activities and in the exploration of 
occupations v/ithin the areas of measured interests. 
All of the seventh grade students in all , districts 
were involved in a self awareness unit of instruc- 
tion developed by the staff specialist assigned 
to junior high activities. In this instructional 
unit students are helped to see the value of the 
instruction they receive at school to future 
occupations. Parents are involved as children 
learn to evaluate various qualities thev have as 
individuals. This communication vrith the home has 
been very effective not only to the benefit of in- 
dividual children but in disseminating information 
about the entire career education concept. Parents 
are very enthusiastic about the approach and 
have been heard to comment, "It^s about time we 
got back to practical things". Parental acceptance 
of the career education concept has exceeded 
expectations. 

All eighth grade students took the Kuder Vocational 
Interest Inventory. After the inventory was scored 
each student plotted his own interest profile as 
measured by this instrument. This was then followed 
up by instruction designed to help students learn 
what interests and qualifications are required in 
various job families. Students learned to do 
research in various occupational areas and to 
make judgments with respect to their interests 
and aptitudes. Writing assignments were made 
involving occupational interests. Interest in this 
program remains high and many teachers have capi- 
talized on the approach in other areas of curricu- 
lum and have related instruction to life situations 
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involving occupations. Every junior high student 
in every school was involved in career education 
activities and have enjoyed the results. Many well 
planned field trips were taken to occupational 
areas in which students expressed interest. Parents 
were involved in planning, transportation and other 
necessary activities. Advisory committees have 
worked with students and faculty to broaden student 
experience and opportunities. 

More "hands on" activities are needed at the 
junior high level to provide orientation exper- 
ience in a broader spectrum of activity. However, 
until more facilities are available at the various 
schools, this will not be possible. Two of the 
seven districts are currently building junior high 
facilities and this problem will be alleviated in 
those districts. Good orientation activity has 
been carried on in each of the schools within the 
framework of available resources. 

Good use has been made of orientation materials 
provided by the project. Individual schools 
are adding career information materials as they 
purchase library and other media resources. 

The Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) was 
administered to all tenth grade students. Lan- 
guage arts classes were chosen as the curricular 
vehicle for this survey in order to involve the 
language arts teachers who sometimes feel that 
career education does not concern them, and to 
ensure that every tenth grade student participated. 
The project specialist assigned to high school 
activities designed the teaching units that followed 
the administration of the OVIS and students had 
an opportunity to explore in some depth various 
occupations and employment conditions that were 
of interest to them as measured by the instrument 
and others on which they decided themselves. 
Research and writing activities in the language 
arts classes were geared to this career oriented 
unit. Student interest was high and many students 
learned to enjoy reasearch and writing for the 
first time because they were doing things that 
were of primary concern to them and their future. 
Many perceptive teachers saw the increased interest 
of the students and have modified their instruction- 
al materials and approach to better accomodate the 
philosophy of career education, while at the same 
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time helping students to understand other values 
in the language arts curriculum. 

Career orientation and exploration in other areas 
of curriculum have been provided for through a 
number of units of instruction developed by pro- 
ject personnel desijrned to relate instruction in 
curriculum areas to possible future employment. 
Simulation activities and in-depth studies individ- 
ually designed and carried out for the benefit of 
each student have been widely used. Project spe- 
cialists have provided help and assistance to regular 
teachers as needed. Some demonstration teaching has 
stimulated some of the teachers to get involved 
with career education materials. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery (GATE) has been 
administered to 75% of all seniors in the nine 
participating high schools. This was done prior 
to December first in order that school counselors 
would have the results in sufficient time to 
assist each senior with intensive counseling 
services before he left school, through graduation, 
employment of for any other reason. In the first 
year only 54% were tested, but when the local 
schools realized the value of the information 
derived from administration of the GATE, interest 
immediately multiplied. All counselors in the 
schools are now certified to administer and in- 
terpret results of the GATE as a result of cooper- 
ative training programs sponsored by project 
specialists and the Department of Employment. 

In addition to the orientation activities carried 
on at the various high schools, seven specific 
skill training programs have been developed and 
implemented in addition to those provided by 
participating high schools. These training 
programs are designed to provide entry level 
occupational competency in job activities for 
which employment opportunities exist. All are 
provided in three-hour blocks of time daily. 
Funds from various sources have helped finance 
those programs not funded by the project. Be- 
cause the participating districts help pay the 
costs of these training programs, their interest 
has remained high. Skill training is provided 
in the following areas: 


!• Automotive mechanics and tune-up 

2, Industrial mechanics 

3, Consumer electronics 

4, Secretarial and Clerical Office Practice 

5* Hospitality Occupations and Service Traininr; (HOST) 

6, Health Occupations Orientation and Nurse Aide Training 

7. Cooperative Education Program in Agriculture 
Related Occupations 

The first three training programs listed, (1) 
Automotive mechanics and tune-up, (2) Industrial* 
mechanics and (3) Consumer electronics , are two- 
year training programs providing 1080 hours of 
training and experience. They are oriented to 
actual practical advice on course content and 
methodology, equipment and employment opportuni- 
ties. Because interest in these training programs 
is high, it is necessary to establish a quota 
system for each high school with local school 
counselors screening the applicants for admission 
on the basis of interest and aptitude. Rented 
facilities are used to house these programs. It 
is hoped that a central facility can be built to 
house these and other occupational training pro- 
grams. The other programs (4) Secretarial and 
clerical office practice, (5) Hospitality occupa- 
tions and service training (HOST), (6) Health 
occupations orientation and nurse aide training 
and (7) Cooperative education program in agricul- 
ture related occupations are of one year duration 
and provide 540 hours of training experience. 
While funding for some of the training programs 
is outside the project, all are administered by 
project staff. Quality of training provided in 
these programs is equal to that provided by any 
of the post- secondary schools in Idaho or else- 
where, by providing this training at the secon- 
dary level, those students who, for a variety of 
reasons, will not go beyond high school, will be 
able to enter the employment market with a salable 
skill and better compete for jobs available. In- 
terest in the training programs has been very good. 
Since the career education program has been im- 
plemented, the dropout rate has been significantly 
reduced. 

In addition to the training programs provided, a 
job placement service has been established to 
assist school leavers, whether graduates or not, 
obtain employment. This is closely coordinated 
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with the counselors in the nine participating 
high schools. More than 140 employers are cur- 
rently listed in the placement file. 

A student follow-up program has been established 
with the goal of using the experience of school 
graduates in improving future educational pro- 
grams. Over 50% of school leavers (graduates 
and non-graduates) in the nine high schools have 
returned the survey. Results of the survey have 
been very revealing in pointing out areas of 
curriculum which have not real7y helped but have 
probably been offered because of tradition or 
college entrance rcquiremonts • Other areas have 
been reinforced as areas of real need. Respon- 
dents were almost unanimous in deploring the lack 
of occupaticnal training in the schools. They have 
learned that the high school diploma without a 
salable skill is not in particular demand. This 
survey has been very valuable in convincing school 
systems and communities of the urgent necessity 
of increased career education and occupational 
training in both public and private schools in the 
area. The survey will be repeated this year. 
Interest in this career education program is now 
statewide and many requests have been received 
for information, materials and procedures. Many 
people from schools and other agencies have visited 
the project. 

An occupational information center and free loan 
service has been established. Current lists of 
available materials are provided to every teacher 
and administrator in the project area and wide use 
is made of the materials. Project specialist 
frequently take appropriate materials with them in 
their visits to schools and assist teachers in using 
them. Teachers also come to the project office to 
obtain other materials. Local high schools are 
starting to establish occupational information 
centers in their own schools for better use by 
students. Counselors, in cooperation with project 
specialists, are actively involved in the selection 
and use of these materials. 

In addition to the cooperative education program 
in agriculture related occupations, a special 
cooperative education program for potential and 
actual dropouts is in operation and provides 
participants with employment opportunities and the 
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y A REPORT OF A STUDY OF ORGANIZATION 
Ti tW IN A MULTI-UNIT DEPARTMtgWT AND SPECIALTY STORE 
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Teaoher op Student Material Student •' Coat $1«50 Length 70 pa^s- 

Grade Level ColleRLate /Adult Suggested Time of t/ae 

OBJECTIVES: 
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SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Describes curront multi-unit organization practices, their 
advantages and disadvantages as well as recommendations for improving such org9.ni- 
zationa^^Explores history and development of organization, single unit stores, 
advent of branches, main store plus branches, organizationai objectives, and effective 
Implementation of organization change So 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti t U RETAIL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Author Karen Gillespie and Joseph Hec^t / Date Pub. 1970 

Publiaher Gregg/McC raw-Hill Book Company, Hightstown, NJ 08520 

Teacher or Student Material Student Cost $9^75 Length 396 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 1 8em» 

OBJECTIVES: (1) To identify the classification ^of retail businesses and the 

laws and governmental activities that ciffect retailing* 

(2) To sharpen skills in communicatlona, mathematics, and record- 
keeping. 

(3) To help formulate and implement effective merchandise and 
^ ^ Inventory control plans. 

SUMMARY DESCRlPTipN : Provides a comprehensive, up-to-date presentation of 
retailing principles and practices. 
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^''AILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual and Key ($2*75)t 
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chance to develop a more positive self image. 
The work experience coordinator also maintains 
contact with students who have dropped from 
school, Rivinp the dropout additional opportun- 
ities to evaluate himself and his future. This 
pro,r;ram is funded from sources outside the pro- 
ject but. is administered by the project director 
as a part of the total career education program. 

The cooperative education program will be expanded 
next year in order to serve more students, the 
success of the agriculture related program has 
nointed the way to the need for this experience 
and training in other areas of the economy. The 
concept is v/ell accepted by the business community 
and many valuable training opportunities will 
result. 

A revised and improved testing program has been 
established and implemented. A master schedule 
for all testing in all high schools is coordinated 
through the project office by project specialists. 
The Kuder Vocational Interest Survey, Ohio Voca- 
tional Interest Survey (OVIS) , and the General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATE) are directly admin- 
istered by project personnel in cooperation with 
local schools* The master schedule has assured 
harmonious working relationships and assured that 
necessary testing could be done when needed with- 
out conflict with local programs. Previously men- 
tioned instruction follows the administration of 
tests administered by the project and many oppor- 
tunities to present career related instruction 
have resulted. Pre-post tests are used in connec- 
tion with the instructional materials developed 
by project specialists. The testing program is 
designed to help students better understand them- 
selves and their occur)ational options. Teachers 
cooperate with counselors and project specialists 
in assisting students better understand their own 
potentialities . 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

In-service training has been a vital part of 
all project activities and has been actively 
pursued at all grade levels during the year. 
Principals and superintendents have been involved 
on a monthly basis in development of goals and 
methods to be used in their own schools and 
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districts. Project personnel conducted preservice 
workshops at each school before the school ye-ar 
began and project .p;oals, methods and materials 
were presented to all teachers and administrative 
personnel. Elementary teachers were piven released 
time to participate in workshops conducted by the 
elementary specialist, designed for their parti- 
cular grade level. Many after school workshops 
were provided at individual buildings and every 
elementary teacher participated several times 
durinjT the year. A irreat deal of in-service 
traininp; was provided on a small .firoup basis to 
provide assistance to teachers with particular 
interests and needs. A special career educa- 
tion workshop sponsored by the Northwest Regional 
Educational DevelonmeKt Laboratory, Area Manpower 
Institute for the Development of Staff, (ATIIDS) , 
was provided and 30 teachers, counselors and 
administrators participated. A special Saturday 
workshop featuring Tom Williams, Career Education 
Specialist, Oregon Board of Education, Salem, 
Oregon, provided special training for 150 partici- 
pants. A credit graduate course, "Curriculum 
Development in Career Education", was provided 
and 130 teachers, counselors, and administrators 
were involved. One of the requirements of this 
course was that each participant write a career- 
oriented unit of study related to his teaching 
field and actually teach the unit, then provide a 
critique of the results. This technique not only 
got the teachers involved with career education 
philosophy but actually got them started. It was 
one of the most successful ideas used and has been 
instrumental in a great many teachers becoming 
"converts" to the benefits derived from making 
curriculum relevant to life. In June a two-week 
summer workshop was conducted at the College of 
Idaho, Cald.well, Idaho, by Mr. John Odgers , Ohio 
State University, and Dr. Norman Gysbers, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Twenty teachers participated 
as well as the project staff. As a result of this 
workshop sufficient ideas were generated to produce 
a special Career Education "Activity Guide" pre- 
viously mentioned. This guide was developed and 
printed during the summer and provided to all 
teachers at preservice workshops in late August. 
It has been a very successful device and is being 
regularly used by teachers in the classroom with 
students • All project personnel, counselors and 
vocational teachers participated in the summer 
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workshop on vocational education sponsored by the 
Idaho State Board for Vocational Education at 
Lewiston, Idaho, 

In-service training has been a very vital part of 
project activities and has been the means by which 
most teachers became involved with career education. 
It has also nermitted project staff to become 
acquainted with the teachers and administrators in 
all buildings and to effectively work with them. 
In-service training of teachers is the key to success 
when new educational techniques are implemented. 
There is a distinct enthusiasm for the career educa- 
tion philosophy in the project area and children are 
the beneficiaries. 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 

A comr)rehensive information program has been estab- 
lished and taken to local, regional, state and 
national forums for distribution and use. Educa- 
tional > civic, labor and other organizations and 
individuals have been involved, 

A complete bibliography of career related infor- 
mation is provided to all project staff and teachers 
in the project area. This is kept current as new 
information is received. 

Two specially prepared slide presentations de- 
tailing project activities have been prepared and 
widely used before local, regional and state school 
administrative organizations and from there much has 
filtered to many schools in the state and nation. 
Presentations have been made before the Idaho State 
School Trustees Association, the Idaho School 
Superintendents Association, Governors Advisor;/ 
Board for Vocational Education, the combined staffs 
of the Idaho State Deroartment of Education and the 
Idaho State Department of Vocational Education, 
Region X project directors and other educational 
leaders in Portland, Oregon, Idaho State summer 
conference for vocational teachers and counselors, 
and the state conference of the Idaho Personnel 
and Guidance Association, 

The program was selected in national competition 
for a presentation at the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association National Conference in San 
Diego, California, February 12, 1973. Following 
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presentations at all the foregoing agencies, 
organizations and conventions information has gone 
to a variety of publics and many requests for in- 
formation and materials havo been filled. Many 
visitors have come as a rosult o£ information re- 
ceived at conferences with the result that the 
career education philosophy is widely accepted in 
Idaho and T3lsewhere and many children are deriving 
the benefit of a more meaningful educational ex- 
perience . 

An eight-page newspaper supnlement has been widely 
distributed. Brochures and news releases have 
been effective. A special promotion committee has 
been established with representation from all 
communities in the project area to promote the 
career education concpet. 

The project will participate in a Satellite Technol 
ogy Demonstration sponsored by the Federation of 
Rocky Mountain States, Denver, Colorado, Eight 
western states will participate in this demonstra- 
tion. Career education programs designed for 
junior high school students will be broadcast 
daily and received for the benefit of area students 
Seven sites in Idaho will participate with this 
being one of the sites. The Federation learned 
of this career education program one of the many 
presentations we have made with the result of an 
invitation to participate in the demonstration. 

The Idaho State Department of Education has estab- 
lished a career education program and has used the 
program as a model. The director was invited to 
accompany State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, D. F. Engelking and State Vocational Director 
Roy D. Irons on a statewide tour in October 1972 to 
discuss career education and methods of implement- 
ing this concept into school curricula. Six pre- 
sentations were made to regional school adminis- 
trators , trustees and industrial leaders . As a 
result, career education is becoming a part of the 
curriculum in many Idaho schools, the project 
has filled many requests for information, curri- 
culum materials, lesson plans and ideas in the 
school districts of Idaho . 

Dissemination of information will continue to be an 
important part of project activity. Good ideas are 
only as good as the use made of them. This career 
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education program has had wide exposure and accep- 
tance. Many children in the project area and 
statewide are direct recipients of the benefits, 

D, RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Acceptance of career education in the project area 
schools has carried over into the community, where 
outstanding: support has been received from business 
and professional people and from the communities 
at large. Specific procedures and accomplishments 
have been detailed in the section ''Procedures 
Followed"* . 

Project goals as outlined in the ori^^inal proposal 
are being accomplished. All timelines and* objec- 
tives are on schedule. The amount of material 
produced and results expected have been exceeded. 
Elementary teachers have been effective in im- 
plementing career awareness activities into the 
curriculum. Project specialists have developed 
many units of instruction and provided in-service 
training and demonstration teaching. Special all- 
day workshops have been conducted for elementary 
teachers with the project providing substitute 
teachers. Field trips have been more effective. 

One hundred percent of seventh* and eighth grade 
students participated in orientation activities 
provided by project specialists. In-service 
training has been effective. Workshops and spe- 
cial training courses offered have been practical 
and productive with visible changes in teacher 
performance apparent . 

High school students have participated in numerous 
activities designed to help them make more effec- 
tive career choices and to make them more aware of 
the occupational v/orld and the demands made on 
members of the work force. 

Skill training has been provided in seven differ- 
ent areas in addition to that provided by the 
individual high schools. Placement and follow-up 
activities are functional. Intensive occupational 
counseling is beinp^ provided to all, but parti- 
cularly to school leavers, graduates or not. 

A special promotion committee has been established 
to promote the career education concept and to 
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devise means o£ continuinjj successful activities 
when project funding terminates. Favorable legis 
latioiri has passed the Idaho legislature which can 
make this {?oal possible. 


emination of information about the project 
has been effective and has resulted in many schools 
implementing career education programs. Publica- 
tions, presentations before various strategic 
groups and in-service training have all been 
effective means of information dissemination. 

Evaluation of results has been made by an inde- 
pendent evaluation audit team and the report is 
included in its entirety with this report. Over- 
all, the evaluation team was convinced that career 
development as developed and anplied in this 
exemplary project has been and will continue to 
be an effective force in improving the educational 
opportunities and successes of students . 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOfflENDATIONS 


The school systems and the participatinc; communi- 
ties arc reflecting the positive imnact o£ the 
project. Most aspects of the prosram can be 
effectively transferred to other districts. The 
State of Idaho has a^^onted the career education 
concept officially and has used the model develop- 
ed in this project as a ruide. 

Attitudes of teachers and other school people have 
become more positive toward career education over 
the past year. Elementary, junior high and senior 
high school teachers have requested and received 
further exposure to career education throup:h 
small workshops and in-service training. A contin- 
uing interest in curriculum development in career 
education is evident from the participation in 
graduate classes. 

Career education, particularly at the secondary 
level, must begin vith an analysis of the reasons 
children are being educated. Education for life 
must inclr.de preparation for v/ork and schools 
must learn to design curriculum with this fact in 
mind. A good start has been made. Skill training 
and placement must bcccme a more effective part 
of ail education. The dignity of all honest work 
must be better emnhasized and accepted. Continued 
emphasis on individualized instruction geared to 
the needs of each child and counseling services 
designed to reinforce the individual worth of the 
child will bo provided. 
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Exemplary Cooperative Education Program 

for the 

Development of Occupational Skills Work Habits and Attitudes 
Summary 

This report covers the second year of a three year project. 
This exemplary cooperative education program is for the 
development of occupational skills, work habits, and 
attitudes. It is sponsored by seven school districts in 
Canyon and Owyhee counties in Southwestern Idaho and in- 
cludes a total enrollment of 6676 students in' twelve grades 
in seven separate rural public school districts and three 
parochial schools. The purpose of this project as an ex- 
emplary program is to stimulate new ways to create a bridge 
between school and earning a living, to promote cooperation, 
to serve as a model, to implement change and to disseminate 
and demonstrate to other schools. The primary function of 
the program is to coordinate intial and rational training 
of elementary and secondary level students, to orient them 
to the wide range of work opportunities^ and to provide job 
training and placement. The objectives of the program were: 

1. To establish an effective pupil personnel service with 
the basic function of orienting elementary and secon- 
dary level students to the wide range of work opportu- 
nities available. 

2. To strengthen and extend vocational education opportu- 
nities in the local area by providing work experience 
through cooperative education activities. 

3. To provide an "open door'* policy to vocational programs 
which encourage students to enter occupational educa- 
tion programs at any age or without previous experience. 

4. To provide intensive and specific job entry training 
for students not previously enrolled in vocational 
programs just prior to their leaving school. 

5. To provide intensive occupational guidance, counseling, 
and initial placexsvent services for those individuals 
about to leave and/or those who have left school. 

The project is being conducted by a project director, three 
guidance personnel specialists, one full time instructor- 
coordinator, four full time instructors, and an office 
secretary. The total costs of operating the project 
for the second year were $141,132.00, which provided 
for the development of class room units of instruction to 
be taught by local teachers, orientation of students in career 
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dccupations, in-service education for teachers, guidance 
and testing for vocational education, and skill training 
programs at the secondary level* 

The evaluation was conducted by a third party teeon on-site 
visit during which students, teachers, counselors, adminis- 
trators, trustees, and cooperating en^loyers were inter- 
viewed and statistical information was collected. Several 
survey instruments were used to collect data. 

The project in its second year of operation was highly 
successful. The five broad objectives included in the 
original proposal were met. In addition to these five 
broad objectives more specific teacher objectives were 
met. All activities of the project were directed toward the 
accomplishment of these objectives. The project is operating 
according to its stated guideline and timetable. 

The attitudes of teachers, counselors, school administrators, 
trustees, and members of the community are positive toward 
the project and are supportive of its activities. There is 
evidence that the project has had a positive impact on the 
attitudes toward and awareness of career education. Teacher 
morale throughout the project year has been good. 

It is recoxmnended that the curriculum development activities 
be continued and refined; that expansion of the skills 
classes be continued; that the highly successful teacher 
training programs be continued and expanded; that the cooper- 
ative placement program be expanded; that there be greater 
utilization of the instructional units at the high school 
level; that the foods class be discontinued; and that dis** 
semination activities be increased statewide to better enable 
this project to serve as a model for career education programs 
being installed in various schools throughout the state. 

It was concluded that the project was productive and successful 
in terms of over-all goal attainment; that project procedures 
have been improved; that weaknesses have been strengthened; 
that the project has been a catalyst to bring 2d>out meaningful 
change in the schools; and that the project has been most 
affective in influencing teachers in the elementary and junior 
high levels while major efforts toward students at the high 
school level has been through coionseling, specific class activ- 
ities, and skill training. This exemplary project has been 
and will continue to be an effective force in improving educa- 
tional opportunities and successes of students. There is no 
doubt that the project should be continued. 


The first year accomplishiuanta were recruiting and 
employing the staffs planning the activities # developing 
policies and procedures, securing initial resource 
materials/ in-service training of teachers and counselors ^ 
installing skills classes , beginning rudimentary placement 
program, developing teaching materials, and disseminating 
information. / 


Second year activities involved further developing and 
refining of the first year accomplishments, expanding 
staff, broadening of the career orientation and awareness 
programs and making them an integral part of the regular 
classroom curriculum, starting a skills class in electronics, 
coordinating a teacher education program, and initiating 
a promotion committee to continue the project's programs 
after termination of federal assistance* 


INTRODUCTION 


The exemplary program described in this evaluation 
report brought service to about 6700 students of grades 
one through twelve and 350 educators in seven rural 
school districts and three parochial schools. With an 
expenditure of $141^132»00the project operated a pupil 
personnel service, operated work experience programs, 
conducted skill training, developed an **open door** policy 
to vocational programs, emd provided placement and follow- 
up capabilities for the students. 

This project is designed to create chancte in several areas 
of student achievement and attitude through the develop- 
ment and implementation of a program of occupational 
information, orientation, and exploration for grades one 
through twelve, in-service training for teachers, specific 
skill training for employment, and establishment of place- 
ment services for students. It is designed to help all 
students bridge the gap between school and work. 

The pupil personnel specialists provided in-service 
training for local school personnel; initiated guidance 
services to students, developed or adapted career educa- 
tion units for classroom use in grades one through twelve, 
helped organize testing; helped set up student placement 
files; and designed follow-up procedures for vocational 
classes. 

A cooperative education program initiated last year was 
continued while intensive skill training was provided in 
hospitality occupations £uid service training, secretarial 
and clerical office practice, industrial mechuics, and 
^ auto tune-up. An electronics class was initiated for the 
72-73 school year. 

An **open door" policy was established and used by organizing 
the vocational instruction into modules in which a student 
could enter or leave at varying times. 

Job placement and follow-*up procedures were established 
in the local counselor's offices at each of the high 
schools. 

A staff of well qualified educators was selected. A resume 
of each may be fovmd in the appendix. 

The Canyon-Owyhee School Service Agency, an incorporated 
organization of seven ptiblic school districts in rural 
Canyon and Owyhee Counties in Idaho, sponsors the program 
with one of its members. Canyon School District #139, as 
the fiscal agent. The project period is for three years 
beginning. in July, 1971. The project is now in its second 
year of operation. 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


Historical Development 

Several years ago a group of parents, school trustees, 
adndnistrators r counselors, and teachers of Canyon and 
Owyhee Counties met to discuss what they might jointly 
do to provide better educational programs and services 
for the children of Southwest Idaho. This was the first 
step in what eventually led to the application and funding 
of this exemplary project in vocational education. The 
meetings continued and eventually seven of the school 
districts joined together to cooperatively provide educa- 
tional programs and services for the children in their 
schools. Vocational education was the subject most often 
talked aO^out. Special education, psychological services, 
speech therapy, and bi-lingual education were also included. 
Then, in 1969, legislative authority was provided to permit 
contiguous school districts to establish cooperative 
associations in order to implement educational programs. 
As a result the seven school districts formed the Canyon- 
Owyhee School Service Agency. The seven school districts 
include: Canyon School District #139, Wilder School 
District #133, Middleton School District #134, Notus School 
District #135, Parma School District #137, Marsing School 
District #363, and Homedale School District #370. For a 
map of this area see Appendix I. This association is the 
only one of its kind in the state of Idaho and demonstrates 
that it is both possible and practical to have cooperation 
among school districts. 

The Locale 

The application for this exemplary project is under the 
sponsorship of Canyon School District #139. The exemplary 
project area is rural with an economy based on agriculture. 
The area includes two cities with a combined population of 
about 35 #000, but the city schools are not participating in 
the exemplary project. Traditionally, the school systems 
have been academically oriented, stressing the college 
preparatory curriculum. The majority of high school. grad- 
uates do not go on to higher education and many drop out of 
s,iiCol before reaching the twelfth grade. The dropout rate 
oc .AB seven public high schools in the project area averages 
8.3 per cent of the enrollment during the 1970-71 school year 
for grades nine through twelve. The accumulative dropout 
rate of an average class in Idaho between eighth grade grad- 
uation and high school graduation is 18 per cent. These 
unskilled young people then seek employment in the basic 
industries of agriculture, agriculturally related occupations. 


light manufacturing, and construction. Not only dropouts, 
but also high school graduates, are not adequately prepared 
with salable skills to qualify for any but the menial types 
of employment with little future. 

Since the majority of the people work in agriculture or in 
the related food processing industries, it can be readily 
understood that per capita income in this area is low. 
There are also many migrants and other minimally prepared 
people in the area. Unemployment normally exceeds seven 
per cent, even though job opportunities requiring skills 
are unfilled. These problems have been intensified by the 
fact that this is a growing state and the growth has been 
concentrated primarily in this area. Along with this growth 
has come an increase in the number of families receiving 
welfare. The number of small children eligible to receive 
free school lunch in the project area is spiraling. 

The School Systems 

There are twenty-six school buildings in the seven partici- 
pating school districts all within a twenty-five mile 
diameter in Southwestern Idadio* Each building houses various 
combinations of grades one through twelve. Three of the 
schools are parochial. One parochial school includes grades 
one through six, emother grades nine through twelve, and the 
third school, grades seven through twelve. The student 
population in the area was 656 8 students during the 1971-72 
school year, and 6676 during the 19 72-73 school year« The 
enrollment by school district is shown on Appendix 2. The 
smallest school is a grade school with an enrollment of 112. 
The largest is a junior-senior high school with an enroll- 
ment of 960. 

Expenditures per child in the seven participating school 
districts range from a low of $4 82 .40 per child to a high 
of $638.74 with an average of $550.00. This compares to 
the average statewide pupil cost of $552.91 for maintenance 
and operation costs. None of the costs quoted here include 
capital outlay for construction or £unounts expended through 
various federal programs. Four of the school districts have 
voted tax levies in excess of the thirty mills which Idaho 
School Boards are authorized to levy. In the past four years 
three bond issues have been passed. One bond issue passed 
in Canyon School District #139 and the other in Homedale 
School District #370. The most recent was Middle ton for a 
junior high school. 

Educational programs in the local schools were primarily 
academic. The only vocational courses available to the 
seven district* s students at the beginning of the project 
are listed in Appendix 3. The only additions are those in 
this project. Vocational agriculture and home economics 
courses receive partial reimbursement under provisions of 
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the Idaho state plan for vocational education, as do 
the business related courses in four of the schools. 
The rest of the listed courses have been completely 
financed on a local basis. Before the implementation 
of this project there was no job orientation in the 
grade schools or junior highs and no organized program 
in readiness for an occupation available to the students 
in the project area. The counselor-pupil ratio at the 
junior-senior high school level averages 1 to 265 in 
the seven districts. Assistance is given to elementary 
guidance activities as much as possible. None of the 
participating elementary schools has a trained counselor 
specifically assigned to elementary schools only. 

The Need For This Project 

Special factors were involved in making application for 
this project. A need was realized and educators of the 
area had been meeting in an attempt to develop a plan to 
accomplish these kinds of objectives for several years 
prior to the availability of funds. The type of school 
district organization; the population dispersion; the 
financial problems of the schools; the attrition rate of 
students; and the commonness of educational goals for 
vocational programs pulled the school districts together. 
They had incorporated the Canyon-Owyhee School Service 
Agency, a natural parent for this exemplary project. It 
appears the time and the place were ready to implement a 
project in vocational education. A survey conducted by 
Dr. Kenneth Loudermilk, University of Idaho Research Center 
in 1967, indicated that there was a definite need for 
expansion of the vocational education offerings in the 
Canyon-Owyhee area. Encouraged by the results of this 
survey, the state superintendent and the state director 
for vocational education met with local school superinten- 
dents to determine what kind of program could be offered. 
Subsequent meetings with PTA*s and other parent groups 
indicated both need and interest to expand offerings of 
vocational classes for secondary students. There was also 
a need to do a much better job of orienting junior high 
students to the world of work and development of career 
concepts in grade school children. This expression brought 
out the need for more vocational counseling. Traditional 
counseling, where available at all, was limited primarily 
to testing prograuns and school problem counseling. Consoll 
dation of these rural school districts appear to be both 
unpopular and not feasible under the state law. 


PROGRAM EXPLANATION 


The Scope 

The exeiiqplary program was designed to serve seven rural 
school districts as a dyncunicr relevent r and effective 
model for vocational education in Idaho, using a career 
development approach. It is a part of the comprehensive 
program and an important integral section of the total 
occupational offering. It seeks to involve every 
student in the target population of over 6600 pupils in 
grades one through twelve in the Canyon-Owyhee School 
Service Area in Southwestern Idaho. 

The program has five basic objectives which complement 
existing programs of vocational instruction and add a 
new and improved vocational skill training emphasis. 
The five basic objectives are: 

1. To establish an effective pupil personnel 
service with the basic function of orienting 
elementary and secondary level students to 
the wide range of work opportunities avail- 
able. 

2. To strengthen and extend vocational education 
opportxmities in the local area by providing 
work experience through cooperative education 
activities. 

3. To provide an "open door" policy to vocational 
programs which encourage students to enter 
occupational education programs at any age or 
without previous experience. 

4. To provide intensive and specific job entry 
training for students just prior to their 
leaving school. 

5. To provide intensive occupational guidance, 
counseling, and initial placement services for 
those individuals sODOut to leave and/or who 
have left school. 

Personne l 

Personnel in the exemplary project include a director 
who devotes 75 per cent of his time to the project, three 
full time guidance specialists ,£our full time instructors , 
and one full time secretary. Also a full time instructor- 
coordinator paid from cooperative education funds is writ- 
ten in this project as complementary personnel. 
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Para-professionals were hired for short periods of time 
as they were needed to score tests ^ prepare dissemination 
materials, and perform odd jobs as the need arose* The 
relationship of personnel is described in the personnel 
chart in Appendix 4. 

The director began his duties in July of 1971 and 
accepted applications for the other positions • A secre- 
tary was employed in August , one guidamce specialist was 
selected for the elementary level and one for the secon- 
dary level in September of 1971, By December of 1971, 
teachers had been recruited for the industrial mechanics, 
hospitality occupations, and office practice units. 
During the summer of 1972 an elementary guidance special- 
ist was added and Ulcere was a change of personnel in the 
secondary guidance specialist position. At this time an 
electronics Instructor was added to the staff and replace* 
ments were secured for the foods instructor, the secre- 
tarial office practice and project secretary. 

The personnel selected to serve in the project were well 
qualified to fill their respective positions. A dat{| 
sheet on each of them, arranged in order of job title la 
available in Appendix 5. 

Morale of the staff was high throughout the year and each 
of the members was enthusiastic about the project as a 
whole and was pleased for his opportunity to participate 
in It. Each of the certified staff members employed In 
the fall had the opportunity to gain in-service training and 
they all took advantage of a workshop, training conference # 
or a graduate course. 

Organizational Detail 

This report covers the second year of the three year 
project. The first year, beginning on July 1, 1971, was 
primarily a year of organization, planning, orienting, and 
developing the career units to be used in the local school 
classrooms • 

During the second year procedures relating to recruitment 
of staff, pl£tnning, policy development and selection, and 
development of resource materials has been expanded and 
refined. 

The duties and responsibilities of the project director 
have remained essentially the same. When the third guidance 
specialist was added the responsibilities in this area were 
divided Into three assignments* A guidance specialist was 
assigned to each of the following areas: elementary, 
middle or junior high, and senior high school. 


The office and personnel in the project were relocated 
in a more spacious and suitable building in a more 
central location. Some of the secondary level classes 
were also moved to the new location, although the primary 
activities of the project continued to be conducted in 
each local school as an integral part of their curriculum, 

In--aervice programs were a key factor in achieving intact 
on the students. Such programs were conducted for coxin- 
selors, teachers, administrators and school trustees. A 
more detailed description of this component may be found 
in the discussion of project activities. 

Project Activities . 

The primary fxinction of this project is to coordinate 
initial and rational training of elementary and secondary 
students, to orient them to the wide ramge of work oppor- 
tunities, and to provide job training and placement. 

Last year, the first year of three proposed, the exemplary 
project was initiated. Activities actually started in 
July of 1971. The newly employed staff conducted an inten- 
sive search of literature, secured materials and facilities, 
planned the skill training curriculum, disseminated infor- 
mation about the project, and held orientation meetings 
with school personnel, advisozy committees and community 
members. Curriculum materials were both developed and 
selected 2uid educators were provided in-sexvice workshops 
in career education. Guidance specialists were involved 
in testing programs, demonstration teaching and coordination 
of activities between schools, employment offices, prospec- 
tive and cooperative employers, and the creation of a 
library of resource materials. 

During this year all of these activities were continued in 
further developing plans and refining processes. 

Major activities of the project year are grouped as follows: 

Elementary Level - Elementary students received instruc- 
tion in special units on career awareness adopted or 
developed by project staff and/or grade school teachers. 
An evaluation check revealed approximately 100 teachers 
(approximate because of teaming) provided instruction 
of more than 50 different career awareness units to a 
little over 2400 students. In addition to the instruction, 
participants had opportunity to evaluate each unit. 
Each elementary teacher received printed materials 
relating to career education and a list of resources 
from the project center. In addition to in-service 
training discussed in smother section of this report, 
each teacher received individual assistance from the 
guidance specialist in implementing the program in 
the curriculum at her grade level. By the end of the 
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S'.chool year all children had received instruction 
in at least one career education unit, 

Junior High Level - Junior high school students 
received broad occupational orientation through 
instructional exploration units • The primary 
coal of these units was to increase student aware-- 
ress of the wide range of options open to them in 
the world of work. The seventh grade unit is con- 
cerned with the development, or increased awareness, 
of a positive self-concept. Career exploration 
activities include an in-depth study of job families 
and classification. Parents are included in units on 
occupation information and goal setting. An attempt 
is made to increase the students knowledge of why 
certain academic subjects will be useful in future 
career choices. Over seven hundred students partici- 
pated in the seventh grade units » 

The units taught in the eighth grade also have a 
heavi' guidance component* Emphasis here is centered 
around the students interests as indicated from 
scores from the Kuder Interest Survey. Activities 
at this level were very successful last year and one 
school has Implemented a class in it's curriculum that 
lasts the full school year in career exploration. 
Nearly seven hundred eighth grade students received 
extensive instruction through career exploration 
activities. 

Instructional mateirials, resource materials, guides, 
guidance services, and in-service education were also 
provided to the junior high schools. 

High School Level - Activities at the high school 
level include instructional units designed to imple- 
ment career development conducted by regular high 
school teachers in conjunction with their instruction 
in academic areas; in-service education for teachers, 
counselors, and principals; guidance services, both 
directly and indirectly; a testing progrcun; skills 
classes for 128 students; placement services; grad- 
uate follow-up? coordination of the schedules of the 
participating high schools; organizing local high 
school vocational classes into modules of instruction 
to provide open entry-open exit; and cooperative work- 
experience programs. 

In-Service Education - In-service education has been 
a significant activity of the project. In-service, 
education was provided to participating teachers, 
teachers outside the project area, counselors, admin- 
istrators, and project staff. 
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Prior to the opening of school pre-service work- 
shops were conducted for local teachers by the 
director and three guidance specialists. All 
teachers attending the usual pre'-school orienta- 
tion meetings of each local school were reached. 

In Septeniber, all junior high school teachers 
received in-service education on the seventh «md 
eighth grade instruction xmits. Sophomore English 
teachers also received in-service training in 
evening sessions to assist them in implementing 
prepared career education units. 

The staff planned eind organized a graduate level 
class for all educators in the area to facilitate 
curriculum development and understanding in career 
education. Fifty enrollees were expected, however 
130 enrolled and 126 completed the dass. The 
number from participating schools was 112. 

Administrators and covinselors were provided in-service 
training with several special tours of the program 
to develop understandings, stimulate activity and 
exchange ideas. 

The project sponsored a follow-up workshop with the 
Area Manpower Institute for Development of Staff 
(AMIDS) a division of the Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Development Laboratoiry. 

An in-service breakfast and training session was 
conducted in November with Mr. Tom Williams, Oregon 
State Department of Education as featured presenter. 
Over one hundred educators participated. 

The project hosted the state employment servicer's 
refresher course for counselors in administering and 
interpreting the General Aptitude Teat Battery. 

A summer career developnient workshop at the College 
of Idaho has been planned as well as a Vocational/ 
Career Education Summer Workshop at the College of 
Southern Idaho. In addition to the more formal 
in-service education, many less formal in-service 
activities were conducted • Most of these were on a 
one-to-one basis with principals, counselors, and 
teachers. 

Staff members received in-service education by having 
one or more members attend the Career Development 
Workshop in Boise, Idaho in August, a national meeting 
for exemplary project directors and evaluators in 
Washington, D. C. , Vocational Counselors Days at the 
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state's colleges and universities, the American 
Vocational Association meeting In Chicago, the 
Amerlcem Personnel Guidance meeting in San Diego 
where they also presented slides on the exemplary 
project, and a special visit to Freedom High School 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico. Sois^ staff members alfep 
participated in the graduate level classes and sem- 
inars previously mentioned. 

Instructional Materials and Equipment 

Many of the instructional materials were assembled from ,; 
materials normally found in the local schools. All of the 
materials developed by the project staff or under their 
immediate direction were reproduced at project expense and 
distributed to local teachers. Instructional Materials «nd 
equipment for mechanics and electronics classes that were pur- 
chased by the project to date are minimal office equipment 
including a typewriter, two tape recorders, a television 
camera, ten tape listeners, and a slide projector. 

An extensive resource center is in the process of develop- 
ment. Materials and instructional equipment are being sel- 
ected, evaluated, catalogued, and filed for use. The collec- 
tion of instructional units is being constantly enlarged 
and revised and updated copies are supplied to local schools. 

Budget 

The total anticipated budget for Vxb three year period for 
the project is $339,500 00. First year expenditures totaled 
$71 131.00 allowing $ 31 r 159. 00 tc be carried over to the 
bu<fget for the second year. 

Expenditures for the second year totaled $141,132.00. A 
conqplete budget is shown in Appendix 6 . These expendltur)3S 
may be broken down in major categories an follows: salaries 
and fringe benefits, $97,483.00; travel, $5,000.00; supplies 
and materials, $9,699.00; communications;, $1,100.00; services, 
$2,600.00; demonstration and dissemination, $2,000.00; 
equipment, $15^000.00; and other direct costs, staff develop- 
ment, and facilities rentals, $4,200,00. The total expend- 
itures were $141,132.00 of a total budget of $144,249.00 
leaving $3,117.00 to be carried into the final year of the 
project. 
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EVALUATION 


Procedure 

The evaluation was conducted by a team of four members • 
The membership was composed of a public school adminis- 
trator, a representative of local industry, an area 
vocational school counselor/ and an elementary school 
teacher « 

Data was gathered from students/ teachers / counselors, 
administrators/ parents/ trustees, and employers. Five 
visits were made on-site by the chairmem of the evaluation 
teeun and the entire team visited once in the spring. 
Interviews were used to supply supplemental data. 

Objectives of this project are quite broad and state 
procedures to be followed and goals to be accomplished 
rather than anticipated outcomes. Evaluation of the product 
was attempted in terms of more specific teachers objectives 
and opinions of those surveyed. 

The evaluation was designed to answer the following questions: 

1. To what extent did the project meet its objectives? 

2* Did the project have a positive impact on the 
attitudes of students/ teachers, parents, administra- 
tors/ and community leaders? 

3. Did skills training programs enable students to 
secure jobs for which they werm trained? 

4. Is the project effectivley developing curriculum 
materials in career education? 

5. Was the project effective In incorporating career 
education into the traditional school curriculum? 

6. Were teacher objectives related to the project 
objectives? Were they effectively accomplished? 

7. How was the project managed? 

8. What was not successful and why? 

9. To what extent have others had opportunity to become 
aware of the exemplary project? 

The findings relative to each of the above questions are 
presented in the following discussion. 
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I. How veil were objectives met? 

Each of the five majoir objectives (see page one of this 
report) were treated separately in the evaluation and data 
compiled from activities relating to each. Appendix 7 is 
a comparison of the sub-objectives of the project and what 
the evaluation team actually found. 

The processes outlined in the sub-objectives were carried 
out very well and in most cases stated numbers of expected 
accomplishments were exceeded. The activitifes were initiated 
on or before the indicated date. 

Objective 1. Pupil Personnel Service 

The intent was to establish a pupil personnel service with 
the basic function of orienting students to thb wide range 
of work opportunities available. They were to develop aiid 
Implement at least fifteen instructional units during the 
second year. The plan called for at least slxty«*flve per 
cent of the classroom teachers in the project schools to 
receive in**service training by the end of the second year. 
Local counselors were to be in-serviced and seventy-five 
per cent of the seniors were to be given the General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATB) with intensive follow-up counseling. 

The three guidemce specialists developed more than fifteen 
instructional unit3 and simulations utilised and evaluated 
by classroom teachers. They taught , tested/ and counseled 
students . A master calendar was developed listing all test- 
ing dates and tests used in each of the participating schools. 
This calendar enabled the collection and analysis of diagnos- 
tic data for the program and assisted local counselors in 
implementing career development programs in connection with 
their regular guidance duties. 

The attitude survey completed by local counselors indicate 
they were in accord with the objectives of the project. 

Guidance specialists provided in-service education to all 
teachers by group methods, individually^ and also by 
coordinating graduate education courses. One hundred thirty 
were enrolled in the "Career Education Curriculum Develop- 
ment Class", Additionally, col'^ege level workshops were 
initiated by the personnel. Th. Dugh in-service efforts in 
cooperation with the department of employinent and resident 
counselors intensive career counseling was provided seniors 
before graduation. Seventy-five ^^r cent of the seniors 
completed the G.A.T.B. with follow-up counseling. This 
compares to fifty-four per cent of the seniors last year. 
Through in-service efforts all resident counselors are 
now certified to administer and Interpret the d.A.T.B. 



Objective 2. Cooperative Education 


TWO cooperative ecivication programs have been established. 
Pvmdinq is outside of this project but are operated in con- 
nection with this program. One is an agriculturally related 
cooperative program and the other is a multi --occupation 
program for drop-out students and for those who appear to be 
drop-out prone. Both are filling an urgent need for occupa- 
tional training. 

The nulti-*occupation approach will be expanded next year 
in order that more students can be served. Enrollment was 
usually about forty-five. Entry and exit are open in both 
these programs. These progreuns are very effective in "bridg- 
ing the gap" between school and full time employment as stu- 
dents receive actual employment experience while still in 
school and many have received full time employment with train- 
ing employers when school is concluded or the student graduates* 

Objective 3, Open Door Policy 

All skill training programs are availalile to students with 
varying times for enrollment and departure from training. 
However, most of the training has equipped the student for 
better placement opportunity if training was completed. 
The open-entry open-exit concept worked better in the cooper- 
ative work-experience programs than it did in tlie more struc- 
tured training programs. 

Instruction in existing vocjational programs in participating 
high schools has been developed into identifiable modules in 
most casos. All instruction in these programs is in modules 
with some overlapping between modules when expedient. 

Cooperative training programs were individually tailored to 
the needs of the students. Training agreeirtents were completed 
with all employers in order that actual training could take 
place and not serve the student as a part time job. 

Seven skill training programs were in operation. All were 
offered in 3-hour blocks of time. This provided sufficient 
time for a student to develop a skill and be employable. 
The 3-hour block also helped to avoid some of the problems 
encountered when participating schools schedules differed. 
It also helped overcome problems incident to varying distances 
and travel times for students. Three of the training programs 
are of tvro years duration and the other four are for one year 
each. All instruction is arranged in modules to facilitate 
open-entry open-exit. The two year programs include: 
electronics, auto mechanics and tune-up and indvxstrial mechanics* 
Courses offered in the one year training programs are: 
hospitality occupations and service training, health occupa- 
tions, secretarial and office practice and agricultural re- 
lated occupations, 
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Objective 4* Intensive and Specific Job Bntry Training 

The developroent of skill training into modules for more 
effective presentation and to facilitate the open-entry 
open-exit concept has been applied. The projects success 
has been only looderate in providing short intensive 
training. 

The original proposal included the equivalent of two full 
time teachers to be einployed to teach short courses in an 
extended day program. However ^ budget limitations ^ and the 
work load already assumed by project personnel' excluded 
these sub-objectives. The seven skills classes with the 
accompanying work experience program did provide a high level 
of intensive and specific job entry training. . 

Objective 5. Guidance and Placement 

A major objective of the project was to provide intensive 
occupational guidance ^ counseling / and initial placement 
services for students. This service was provided through 
in-service training of local school counselors and teachers 
of English. Local counselors ate in-serviced with the help 
of employment office personnel: and the goal to provide 
G.A.T.B, and follow-up counseling to seventy-five per cent 
of the seniors was realized. Nearly nine hundred sophomores 
took the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey. Their evaluatiba 
is shown in Table 5. 

The placement program was initiated and each high school 
has under the direction of the local counselor in cooperation 
with the employment office a placement file of all students 
exiting. The placement program is functioning reasonably 
well and the business community is beginning to rely on it» 

The original proposal also included a follow-up study of the 
exiting students. This program was started this year with, 
better tham fifty per cent of the follow-up questionnaires 
returned. Data is now being analysed with a viev; of proposed 
changes in procedure and cvirriculum. Guidance services were 
offered at all grade levels. A brief accounting of the major 
activities of the guidance specialists may be found on pages 
11^ 12, and 13. 

II, What were the attitudes? 

An attitude scale was administered to lV3 secondary students 
and adults. A copy of the instrument iB shown in juppendix 8« 
Results shown in table one indicated respondents were in 
strong agreement with the concepts inc|itded in the project. 
Adults were in stronger agreement than students on all i tests 
except two, items seven and eight. These responses indicate 
that students felt very strongly about having work related 
experiences to increase their understandings of careers and 


Table 1 


ATTITUDE SURVEY RESULTS 
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The School Should: 

1. Prepare students for careers ^ 
2i Provide students with guidance 
and counseling for career dev- 
elopment , 

3. Use- parents, employers, com- 
munity for resources for learn- 
ing 

4. Assist graduates in job and 
post-secondciry school entrance 

5. Follow the students progress 
ftfter he leaves school .... 

Teachers Should: 

6. Appreciate the values of many 
types of work . . 

7. Have work-related experiences 
to increase their understanding 
of careers 

8% Relate instruction to career 

development , . 

9. Assist students in developing 
attitudes necessary for career 
advancement 

10. Assist students in developing 
the ability to get along with 
people * o • • • • 

13 , Assist students in making 

decisions about careers , » , 

12. Be responsible for the career 
developm^-nt of students » . . 

Students Should: 


13* Learn the values of work through- 
out their entire educational 
experience • • . » 

14. Become familiar with many 

different careers • . • . ^ . 

15* Study their interests ^nd abili- 
ties to determine their fitness 
for specific careers 

16^ Learn how to cope with the 

economic world . 

17. Learn how to use their leisure 
time wisely 

18. Have the opportunity to learn 
vocational skills ...... 

19.. Have the opportunity for work 
experience 

20. Have free choice to leave high 
school and return for further 
education 
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/ Adults 
/ Students 4-- 


\ 


4«strongly agree 
3» agree 
2« (lisaqree 
l«strong disagree 


tliat instruction ijhnuld be more related to carecjr developments 
Highest ratings were givcm to tho items relating to work 
experience and lee^ruing vftluee of work throughout the entire 
educeitionnl exparionee* The only itcun rocftiving a scoro 
bordering on dianyreeiTi^^nt wae the item \naking tenche re respon- * 
sible for career developmnt of students • 

111. lore ski ll9 olftsftfis leading to, oraplo yment ? 

TableG two wid t^iree shov? the numbers of students completing 
each clasii* St should be noted soTrte classes were started in 
mid-toiTi> and gradu<ated Bt.udentK sre ooxinted as "completed** 
students even though they did not complex te the full course 
of study for the progr^iiA. So callod "drop-outs'' were not 
counteci because tiio opem-^eyitry open-exit feature is designed 
in the «kill programs i\h a benefit to the individual student. 

Students enrolled in ndc>itional training program?;, such as 
the health occupations students now enrolled in programs to 
become registered nurses were treated as being in employment 
relatosd to training ^ liven with this in mind it fi^ppears that 
skills classe?; are surprisingly successful. 

Evaluation team meiMbai/tf interviewed employers and found them 
very supportive of tht^ program and gsinerally vc^r^' pleased 
with the results. These interviev^s also revealed that most 
studentsi started enployrtent at a lovr rate of pay^ but oppor- 
tunities for advaiicexrent were very good. The smaller industries 
wanted th^ gredu&tes with skills because, they claim, they 
have no rtoney or tir»<^ to train employees. In response to a 
question about the quality of product the program is turning 
out onfe entployef> sj^nid, * I have always felt the skills classes 
would be good and r^eaningful, this year I feel the program 
is producing a gocvA product* 1 should say good producers". 
Employers stated a3jTiost without exception tiiey could us^ more 
trainoos in their businesses. 

Students^ complotincr the skillsi olassnGS-. have enjoyed an 
exceptionally high dc^gree of success in obtaining employment 
related to their training and there is opx^ortunity to expand 
this aspect of the progretj^-... 

T.V» Is the px^oiect c^.f fcctively developing* curriculum materiaiei 

A review of teaching in^t^rials developed by the project staff 
was conducted* h library of instructional unitt<, accompanying 
refiource materi^'.ls arid information, together with instruction- 
al equipnient has bt:en assembled by the project staffs Added 
to this collection were the instructional units developed and 
evaluated by the 130 rt^itfi^crs of the gradu*vte class .sponsored 
by the px•oject^. 

The use of classrocm teachers in the development and evaluation 
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Table 2 


^Stude nts C cnn?.)lfeting Training in _l g.72~7a 

Number UnniBer in 

Sxil]. coj[^)].etocl etaployiwint 

in lS5 72"7:r 3ec|Lat«d to 
^ tjcflilningr 


Auto Mechtinicijs 
Induetrlhl Mychanlcju 
Hospitality Oc-cupfttions 
Ftoalth Ocjciupat.iono 
Sonretarifjl and Cleric* 1 
AgriovilturtiX Reltited** 
E3.QCtronicB 
Spa c j. <il _]jeg.^c^3 


ir> 

).7<- 

7 
28 
19 
2f) 

15 


"TWO year 
oompletion , 


c!Casy'"ljt.art«?l at inIH*~terTu, no cfiance 


14 
12 
4 
23 
12 
20 

3.1 
for 


**'CoH)?l©i!t«jritftJ*3'^ to exer.splary project. Not funded by project. 


Table 3 

.i^;t-^'i^,^'.^£.-?J^3^^^ 19 71" 7 2 

' ' NvSSfjer ' Hvcnbtir in" 

/^klXl ocwnpleted ernploymcnt 

in 1971-72 reltited to 
ti:ftlning_ 


Auto Mechanics 

1? 

7 

Industrifil Msschanlcs 

17* 

1? 

Ho s 1 1 i t i\ 1 i fcy O CT c up K t:, i on t; 

7 

3 

Health Occupations 

21 

19 

Secx:et«ri«iX anct Clerict.1 

9 

G 

Agr i <: u 1 turjol^R-s 1 & ted^ * 

"^cllRiis^sieirtecTnt iBiS-temi" 

•/9 

22 

wltTi no cliance ¥or 

ruil completion. 


**Coz!»'olejc€ntary t:o oxc'inplary project. Not funded by project. 


Thlts table does not incJ.ude "dropouts' because of open-entry 
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of curriculum materials has "^hooked** many classroom teachers 
Into the career education program that otherwise may not have 
been as directly Involved. Use of the technique gave the 
teachers a sense of being In on something new and having a 
very Important part In developing new materials. The develop- 
ment of teaching materials has been prolific and successful. 

V. Is career education being Incorporated Into the tradi- 
tional school curriculum ? " 

Career education again had the greatest Impact at the junior 
high school level. Every student at the seventh and eighth 
rade levels participated In several hours of career oriented 
nstructlonal guidance. Prior guidance activities were large- 
ly limited to testing, Interviewing, and crisis abatement. 
This left little time for exploration of occupational oppor- 
tunities. The seventh grade curriculum has been modified to 
Include units of Instruction to develop an increased awareness 
of a positive classifications based on the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles system of people, data, and things. 
Parents are Included In the educational process by assisting 
in the students exploration of self. A total of 694 seventh 
grade students con^leted the instructional units with many 
of these also completing additional career orientation units. 

The vinlts being taught in the eighth grade also have a 
guidance component, this being group counseling utiliaing 
Interest area scores derived from the Kuder Interest Survey. 
Through em appraisal of student* s Interests, the data is 
applied to their particular occupational selections. This 
requires a thorough Investigation of the occupations that 
relate to the individual student *s Interest areas. Involved 
in this approach is the area of self-understanding as it 
relates to occupational choice. The unit emphasizes matching 
knowledge of one's self with requirements that are demanded 
by certain occupations. Experience offered in this unit In- 
cludes evaluation by the student of his interests, abilities, 
values and needs as they relate to occupational roles. Six 
hundred eighty seven area students have participated the basic 
unit plan. Two schools have developed extensive courses from 
the basic units. Middleton Junior High School has a nine 
month program in career exploration. The parent population 
is very in^^rolved in assisting the school with transportation 
and adult leadership. Homedale Junior High School has also 
expanded the basic unit to a nine week session with added 
emphasis on job interviews. 

The project attempted to change elementary curriculum by 
employing two methods. One was training elementary teachers 
in the concepts and practices of career education through in- 
service education. The second was by developing curriculum 
materials in career education for elementary teachers to use. 
The evaluation teain found that by the first of April all 
elementary teachers had received in-service training in at 
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tioral retiil itMk-: ar_:-.ociaiions. 


^- AyAiLABiE" I :^:'Zr.i-'"' - }■ '^'\:yFiAL A^^r tests 


Title 


Author I ; " . Date Pub. 1966 

Pub lieher ^ k rAvon : ' - t. : - Z^i.te of New York, Al'oany^ NY ■ 

Teaciher^^^^^ t uJent Hnt.Tial Teacher O,oet ^ - ' ' Leng th 18 pa>ges 
Grade Level Jo . t:;// Aciul t Suggeoted Time of Uae 


OBJ ECTIVSS ' isssist dir>5ctcro of idult/orgpinizations and teachers of courses 
Ir n^tail or,;'.aniz^tion. 


SUMMARY DES Cr: J ('T T ''"'S : ^ l,f'.scriDe3 the various aspects of store orgariiiationr 
Identific.ition* of personnel to<:^H rf orm required activities, assignment of respon- 
sibility aad- provirjL^' for centrol and har^rionious working relationships. ' 


er|c ' . -'^^ 


least one training session. Also by this date approximately 
one hundred teachers had provided instuctlon in more them 
fifty different career awareness units to over 2400 eleTnenta:ry 
students* All elementary teachers received printed materials 
relating to career education and a list of resource materials 
and equipment available from. the project center. Individual 
assistwce was available to each teacher from the guidance 
specialists in implementing the career units in the curriculum* 

The results of the intensive in-service efforts was that every 
teacher became fully knowledgeable of the project. Interviews 
with teachers revealed an increased Interest and more positive 
attitude toward the project on the part of the older and more 
experienced teacher than was found a year ago. 

Teacher evaluated ln'*service training was conducted by the 
project staff. Eighty one randomly selected teachers re- 
sponded to an attitude survey after attending one or more 
in-service training sessions. The instrument used with the 
average of all responses is shown in table four . The teachers 
gave fairly strong responses. Most felt the in-service train- 
ing was effectively presented and the material useful. They 
liked the structure of the material and the resources and 
reference materials accompanying the units. Over eighty 
per cent wanted to participate in another in-service session. 

At the high school level the skills classes service a total 
of 180 students who otherwise would not have had the opportun- 
ity to He Involved in skill development. There are about one 
thousand high school students enrolled in project high schools. 
In addition to those in skills training 846 high school stu- 
dents were involved in the career curriculum Involving the 
Ohio Vocational Interest Test. The unit required at least 
seven one hour class periods and was taught in Sophomore 
English Classes. Part of the students (183) evaluated the 
unit and the responses are charted on taible 5. 

The students felt the unit helped them to better understand 
themselves emd that they discovered things about themselves 
they didn't know before. They felt the instruction was help- 
ful in choosing new elective classes, in counseling, and in 
making realistic vocational choices. Over ninety per cent 
felt other students should also take the Instruction. 

Other high school teachers, in addition to English teachers, 
used career units cmd simulations in their instruction, but 
not to the seune extent as elementary and junior high school 
teachers. Instructional units and teacher guides were pre- 
pared for all academic areas and made available to all teach- 
ers. Utilization of the units varied with the willingness 
of teachers to add career education into their teaching sche- 
dule. Interviews with high school teachers revealed that they 
were very svibject centered emd were more difficult to motivate 
than teachers in lower grades. Highest degree of success with 
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Table 4 

CANYON-OWYHEE SCHOOL SERVICE AGENCY 
Evaluation of In-Service Training for Teachers 

MOVE PROJECT 


Population Sample 81 

Rating Scale 

5 - Strongly Agree 
4 - Agree 

3 Neither Agree nor Disagree 

2 - Disagree 

1 - Strongly Disagree 

Evaluation Item 12 3 4 


1. The in-service was presented 
effectively 

2. The time spent on the in-ser- 
vice was adequate 

3. The unit discussed in the in- 
service allowed time for 
teacher imagination 

4. The unit was incomplete. . . . 

5. The unit will adapt to unique 
school situations 

6. The activities presented in 
the unit will be useable in my 
class 

7. The lack of structure in the 
unit makes it difficult to 
teach 

8. The resources and materials 
presented in the unit are 
adequate • . 

9. The unit will not fit into my 
curriculum 

10. I would like to participate 
in another in-service of this 
type in the future 

11. I will teach this unit in my 
school ... 
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Table 5 
STUDENT EVALUATION 
Population sample 183 
Evaluation item 


10 


30 


50 


70 


90 


1, 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 


The unit was to short 


The unit helpeu me to better under- 
stand myself 


The unit was presented effectively 

The unit made English more interesting 
to me 

I discovered things about myself that 
I didn't know before 

The occupational choices presented were 
too limited 


The sophomore grade level is the proper 
place for vocational choice consideratiov 

This unit will help me choose subjects 
next year , . 


This unit will help me with counsel- 
ing 

There should be more vocational testing 
in our school program 

Vocational education should occur only 
in junior years 

What I have learned thus far in school 
probably won*t help me much in later 
life 

A person must go to college to amount 
to anything « 

This unit helped me to discover whether 
or not my vocational choices were 
realistic 

I would recommend this unit to other 
students 
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these teachers were obtained by Individual counseling and 
small group in-service training. 

The project also endeavored to affect the counseling program 
in high schools. In addition to intensifying counseling 
efforts the project provided in-service training to counse- 
lors and provided assistance and supervision to local counse- 
lors in testing students with the Kuder Preference Test, the 
Differential Aptitude Test , the Ohio Vocational Interest Te5t# 
and the General Aptitude Test Battery. Counseling was provided 
with each test after scoring. The project staff, with assist- 
ance of employment office personnel, established a placement 
file for each student exiting school. Each school maintains 
the placement file in the local counselor's office. 

VI • Were teacher objectives related to project objectives 
and were they "el^fectively accomplished ? 

A review of stated teacher objectives used in elementary 
teaching units revealed that the objectives were related to 
project objectives. Classroom activities also were directly 
relat*^d to teacher performance objectives. A set of teacher 
objectives for a unit are typified by those listed in a unit 
entitled "Local Occupations" shown below. 

I. General Objectives 

A. To develop an understamdinq of 
why people work. 

B. To develop an awareness of local 
job opportunities. 

C. To build a positive attitude 
toward work. 

D. To help students realize the part 
education plays in work. 

II. Behavioral Objectives 

The student will be able to: 

A. List fifteen job opportunities 
in the area. 

B. Classify five local job oppor- 
tunities, such as; professions, 
agriculture related businessess, 
services . 

C. Discuss the relationship of two 
jobs to how they deal with people 
data and things and show interrela- 
tionships to each other. 

D. Describe the activities of two dif- 
ferent local jobs. (self chosen) 

E. Relate and show the importance of 
three school subjects "^to his 
particular job interest. 

Student performance charts snd grades indicated satisfactory 
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performance and Increased Interest In the units. Both 
teachers and principals stated they did not take as many 
field trips as they would have liked to because of the dif- 
ficulty in making arranqements ahead of time and the cost. 

High school and junior high school teacher objectives were 
directly related to project objectives because with few 
exceptions they were decided upon by joint efforts of the 
teacher and the guidance specialists from the project. 

Skills classes were determined to have valid objectives 
related both to the major objectives of the project and 
valid skill performance. Appendix 9 shows the teacher 
objectives for office occupations and appendix 10 shows 
the pre and post test data used to measure accomplishment 
toward the objectives. Note that both progress and terminal 
objectives are included. The other skills classes have 
similar teacher objectives, however, in the foods and 
agriculture related progreuns they are: not as well defined 
and are more individualized. 

VII. Project manageittent 

During the on-site visits management of the project was 
also reviewed. Early in the year new office facilities 
were obtained for most of the project staft^ A vacant 
small school building containing four classrooms was rented 
by the project and now houses some skills classes, all the 
project staff except the director who remained in the 
Canyon-Owyhee School Service Agency office in Vallive High 
School. The arrangement is superior to the previously crowded 
housing of all personnel in the high school. 

The reviews of this aspect of the project found activities 
on schedule, advisory committees meeting regularly, staff 
utilisation excellent, and rr^pport with each of the twenty- 
five schools was outstanding. 

The project was capably managed in an efficient maimer and 
all activities and expenditures reviewed were directed towards 
accomplishment of project goals. Budgeting and planning as- 
pects of the project are well defined and very practical • 

VIII. What was not successful ? 

The least successful component of the exemplary project was 
the foods class. Needs assessment indicated there was a need 
for the class and several cooperative employers were located^ 
Facilities in which to house the class were difficult to secure, 
and when secured they were not well located • The training 
site was the farthest removed school from the others and 
transportation of students was a significant problem. Enroll- 
ment always remained low in spite of the open-entry open-exit 
arrangement of instruction* The student product resulting from 
the class was very acceptable to employers and table three 
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shows a gooil rate of employment for graduates. In the three 
semesters the class was offered the program had two different 
teachers » 

The project staff has made arrangements to replace this class 
with a multi-occupations class which should result in a 
larger enrollment and offer training in this area as well as 
serve a group of students of more diverse interests. 

IX. To what extent has others had opportunity to become 
aware of thc> project ? 

Since this exemplary project proposes to serve as a model for 
other schools in Idaho to follow in integrating career ed- 
ucation into their total education progreuns the evaluation 
team reviewed and evaluated what had been done to inform 
other educators, community leaders and the lay public zJ^out 
career educe.tion and this project in particular. 

Activities in dissemination increased during the year. These 
activities included more than eighty presentations to com- 
m*anity groups, service clubs, professional associations, 
l2d3or organi zations and legislative sub-committees at the 
state level. Additionally several presentations were made 
at the regional level and one at the national level. The 
project staff developed and used two slide presentations 
with taped narrations that have been widely used. 

A special newspaper supplement inserted in six local news- 
papers placed an explanation of the program in thousemds of 
homes and businesses. 

Monthly meetings were held with elementary and secondary 
principals, and with superintendents. These meetings helped 
correlate all local activities and kept the administrators 
current on project activities. 

An informational brochure was prepared and has been distributed 
extensively on the local level and has had regional and 
national distribution* 

Presentations were made to state school administrators groups, 
college classes and workshops and a special presentation was 
made to the combined staffs of the state department of educa- 
tion and the state department of vocational education at their 
request to enhance use of the program as a model for the state. 

Several tours were arranged for groups of visiting educators 
and other interested persons. 

An active advisory board and a special promotion committee 
has been active in dissemination. The goal of the promotion 
coiwnittee is to continue all components of the project after 
expiration of federal funds. 
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It appears the project staff has made strong and reasonably 
successful efforts to make others aware of the project. 

Additional Data 

In addition to the management review, surveying attitudes, 
conducting information gathering interviews, making on-'site 
observations and examining progress charts, the evaluation 
committee looked at attendance data, made grade comparisons, 
and checked school drop-out statistics. 

The drop-out rate of secondary students in the project schools 
during the texrm has decreased during the last two years • 
Before the project started in 1970 students were dropping 
out at the rate of 8.2 per cent. In 1971 the rate was 6.8 
per cent and in 1972 it lowered to 6.1 per cent. These 
statistics are for the public schools only. 

An examination was made of the average daily attendance of 
170 high school students with daily contact with the project 
and 170 students randomly selected. The random selection 
was made by students whose last names started with L, M, N, O, 
from each school until the number 170 was reached. Since only 
days of attendance were counted absence for all reasons such 
as illness, suspension, early graduation, drop-out, or expul- 
sion were treated the same. Table six shows the result for 
comparison. The attendance curve for both groups nearly 
parallel. Statistically the students more involved with 
career education averaged 6.5 per cent higher attendance. 
It was interesting to note that one student attended the 
electronics class for three weeks after he had been suspended 
from one of the high schools. He was stopped from attending 
when school officials caught on. 
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Conclusions 


It was concluded that the project, now in its second year of 
operation # has been highly successful. There Is no doubt 
that the project should be continued through its third year. 
Objectives and time-tables were adhered to and progress 
exceeded stated expectations. The activities of this project 
have and will continue to be an effective force in improving 
the educational opportunities and career successes of students. 

Teachers, counselors, administrators, and trustees are strongly 
supportive of the project activities. Attitudes of the 
community members are' favorable toward the, project. The con- 
cept of career education is being very well accepted in the 
community. 

The project was productive cmd successful in tejnns of over- 
all goal attainment. It has been effective in bringing about 
meaningful change in schools . It has created ^ new awareness 
of the need for career education on the part of Idaho educators. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations are submitted: 

1. Cooperative placement of students be increased. 

2. The foods class be replaced by a skills class of 
wider appeal to students* 

3, 3. The high level of in-service education be maintained. 

4. More skills classes be made available if possible. 

5. Use of instructional units be increased on high 
school level. 


/ 


6. Dissemination activities be increased to better 
acquaint Idaho educators with the project which 
serves as a model for career education. 

7. It is recommended that the curriculum development 
activities be continued and refined. 
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Ti 1 10 RETAIL REVOLUTION SERIES ' 


Author I p ' ' ' Date^ Pub, 1965 

^ Publither yalrchlld Publications^ Inc.M 7 EasVl2 Street, New.York^ MY 10003 

\ 1B5 slides 

Tmaoher or Student Material Student Cobx k^ZO.QQ Length \ha minutes 

Grade Leve I Secondary /Collegiate/Adult * Suggested Time' of Uae_ 


\ 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: A collection of black k white and color 35Tnm slides, 
divided into four progrsuns, showing important 'retailing changes of the 19^0*s, and 
taking a look at likely developments in the early 1970*s. The pi:t)grams -focus on 
four main themesi- the impact on retailing of suburban development, new |Competttive 
selling techniques^ the challenge of meeting the moderjn customer's needs and wants, 
and the problems of keeping up witt^ distribution, and technological advances. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANd TESTS: Printed Script, discussion 'ques- 
tions, and tape commentary are included. * 


Ti 1 10 RETAIL SALES PROMOTION ENCYCLOPEDIA^ VOL> III 


)Ti 


Author_ : Oate Pub. 1972 

National Retail 'Merchants Association ~ [ 
Pubtiaher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 _^ 

Teacher or Student Matejrial Both Coat $kO.QP Length 300 pages 

Grade Le^veJ. Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Vee ' 

OBJECTIVES :^ , 


'v. , , 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Retail sales promotion Ideas with actual case histories.^ 
Covers any and all types of promotions for all occasions. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTSi: 

ERiC ^ -^421- 


Appendix 1 
Seven Partioipating School Districtu 


J 


Distance from Project Office at 
Canyon School District 139 to: 


Wilder School District 133 - 14 miles 
Middleton School District 134 - 12 miles 
Notus School District 135 - 11 miles 
Parma School District 137 - 21 miles 
Marsing School District 363 - 12 miles 
Homedale School District 370 - 14 miles 
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Appendix 2 


Enrollment by School ^ September 197: 


School or District 

Grades 
1-6 

Grades 
7-8 

Grades 
9-12 

Total 

Wilder School District 133 

35 3 

90 

169 

612 

Middleton School District 134 

459 

154 

301 

914 

Notus School District 135 

161 

42 

123 

326 

Parma School District 137 

484 

144 

316 

944 

Canyon School District 139 

1060 

360 

600 

2020 

Marsing School District 363 

309 

83 

132 

524 

Homedale School District 370 

452 

141 

267 

860 

Total Pxiblic Schools 

3251 

1014 

1808 

6200 

Gem State Academy 



245 

245 

Boulevard Christian 

119 



119 

Greenleaf Acadomy 


32 

80 

112 

•TOTAL 

3370 

1046 

2133 

6676 
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Appendix 3 


The following vocational training programs are in opera- 
tion in the participating districts with regular local 
and state funding. All are approved under the IdeUio State 
Plan for Vocational Education. 


Wilder School District 133 

Home economics 

Industrial Arts 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Office Practice 


Canyon School District 139 

Vocational Agriculture 

Home economics 

Typing 

Shorf:h£md 

Bookkeeping 


Mlddleton School District 134 

Vocational Agriculture 

Home economics 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Notus School District 135 

vocational Agriculture 

Shorthand 

Home economics 

Typing 

Bookkeeping 

Parma School District 137 

Vocational Agriculture 

Home economics 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 


Marsing School District 36 3 
Vocational Agriculture 
Home economics 
Typing 


Homedale School District 370 

Home economics ~ 

Industrial Arts 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 
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Appendix 4 


Appendix 5 


Personnel Data 

Project P.. rL iCtor 

Floyd Merfiril received his Bachelor of Science Degree in 
agriculture from Utah State University in 1948. He received 
his Master of Arts Dagree in school administration in 1961 
from the College of Idaho. Floyd taught vocational agricul- 
ture for twelve years. He served as a school superintendent 
for nine years and has served as the director of the Canyon- 
Owyhee School Servica Agency (COSSA) for three years. Floyd 
has served as President of the Idaho Vocational Association 
and as President of the Idetho Agriculture Teachers Association. 
In 1969 he was cited for excellence in "Who's Who in Idaho" 
for his work in developing education programs in small schools 
General fanning and stock raising, carpentry and retailing 
are also in his background. 

Guidance Specialists 

Alice Sehon is the secondary guidance specialist. She grad- 
uated from West Virginia University in 1953 with a Bachelor 
of Science Degree in Vocational Home Economics. She received 
a Master of Arts Degree in Guidance and Counseling from the 
University of North Dakota in 1969. She has also been a 
vocational counselor in the Air Force and is a certified 
marriage counselor. Teaching experience has been at the 
secondary level. She is fully certified by the State of Idaho. 

Janet Thomas was employed August .1, 1972 as an elementary 
guidance personnel specialist. She graduated from the College 
of Idaho in 1958 with a Bachelor's Degree and received her 
Master of Education Degree from the College of Idaho in 1968. 
For eight years she taught at the elementary level and she 
also worked for five years as a counselor for grades one 
through twelve. She is fully certified by the State of Idaho « 

Loren Schmitt received his Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
Arts Degrees from the College of Idaho. In 1959 he retired 
after twenty years of service in the Navy. He taught eight 
years in Navy schools. He has also taught in a junior college 
for two and one-half years and eight years in Idaho schools as 
well as serving as a high school counselor and principal. 
He is fully certified by the State of Idaho. 

Instructor-Coordinator/ Agriculture Related Occupations 
Doran Parkins graduated from the University of Idaho in 1963 
with a Bachelor of Science Degree in Education, and earned 
a Master of Arts Degree in School Administration in 1966. 
He taught for three years and was a high school principal 
for two years. He has a general fanning background and has 
experience in distributive work. He completed his second 
year in this assignment this spring. Doran is fully certi- 
fied as a teacher by the IdeUio State Board. 


/ 
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Instructor^ Automotive Tune-Up Specialist 
Ray Adkins completed vocational training school in Auto 
Mechanics at the Idaho State University in 1952. He haa 
worked for twenty years as a tune«*up specialist and mechanic 
in Idaho and Montana. He v/as self-employed for six years* 
Ray has completed special training in auto tune-up ^ auto- 
matic transmission, wheel alignment and air conditioning* 
He also served two years (196 8-70) as flight instructor 
and charter pilot and three years (19 70-73) as an auto 
mechanics instructor. Ray is fully certified by the Idaho 
State Board for Vocational Education. 

Instructor y Consumer Electronics 

Alex Silva retired from the Air Force in May and became 
a staff member of this project in August. Alexis laat 
Air Force duty assignment was at the Wilder Radar Station* 
He has a total of twenty-eight years experience in elec** 
tronics. Alex is fully certified by the Idaho State Board 
for Vocational Education. 

Instructor y Industrial Mechanics 

Francis Smith graduated from high school in Coeur d* Alene# 
Idaho. He worked in general construction at Adak, Alaska 
for four years. He had training in Industrial Mechanics and 
Welding under the G.I. bill for four years. He was self-- 
employed for fourteen years in general repair, welding^ 
machine shop, heavy forest equipment, construction, hydrau- 
lics and winches. He has also worked in highway and dam 
construction. Francis is a fully certified instructor by the 
Idaho State Board for Vocational Education. 

Instructor, Secretarial and Clerical Office Practice 
Phyllis Hartley is the Secretarial and Clerical Office 
Practices instructor. Until recently, Phyllis was the 
Public Relations and Field Director for the Sahuaro Girl 
Scout Council in Tucson, Arizona. She has had extensive 
teaching experience in the valley. Phyllis previously was 
an instructor at the Northwest Nazarene College and tafight 
a medical secretary's course at Caldwell Memorial Hospital* 
She is fully certified by the Idaho State Board. 

Instructor, Hospitality Occupations and Service Training (HOST) 
Beatrice Morgan received her Bachelor of Science Degree from 
the University of California and did graduate work at the 
University of California and University of Idaho. Prior to 
her teaching home ec in Idaho she taught several years in 
California. In addition to teaching , Mrs . Morgan also has 
experience in general sales, hotel, restaurant and bakery work. 

Secretary 

Wendy Schneider graduated from Ricks College Secretarial 
School. She has been the secretary for the Exemplary program 
for one year. 
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PROPOSED BUDGET 


Title o£ Project: Ex«aplaxy Cooperative Education Program for the 

Development of Occupational Skills, Work Habits* 
and Attitudes 

NaoM of Project Director: Floyd W. Merrill 

Project No. V- 161-176 Grant No. OEG-0-71-3889(361) 

Applicant Organization: Can;/on School District #139 

Route 8 Box 207 
Caldwell, Idaho 8360S 

Prqposed beginning and ending dates: July 1971 to June 30, 1974 

Budget Period 

July 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974) 
C/OEGORy BUDGgr 

A. Direct Costs 

Director 3/4 Time 10,875 
Pupil Personnel (3) 33,500 
Vocational Teachers 4.2 33,500 

Secretarial Services 6,000 

Para Professionals 4,000 

Oonsultants 1,500 

Evaluation Tem 1,500 

B. B^loyee Benefits 


Social Security 
Health a Other 


650 
1,800 


C. Travel 


5,000 



3,367 
1,000 


Project Materials 


E. CoDBunications 
Postage 
Phone 


700 
400 


F. Services 
Testing 


1,000 
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(2) 

G. Final 9 Quarterly Reports 
OettOTiStratlon 4 Dissemination 1,000 

H. Bquipttent 2,000 

I. Other Direct Costs 

Staff Developonent 2,000 

Facility Rental 4.000 

Total Proposed Budget 1 13,792 

1973-74 Funds IIS^ 

1972-73 Anticipated Carryover 3.117 


o 
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BIDGBT RESUNB 
1972-73 
EXEMPLAIOr PROGRAM 


CATEGORy 

A. Direct Costs 
Director 3/4 

Time 
Pinil Personnel 

(3) 

Voc. Teachers 

(5.2 FIB) 
Secretary 
Para Professionals 

(2) 

Consultants 
Evaluation Team 


BUDGET 

10,000 

33,000 

42,000« 

5,400 
4,000 

1,500 
1,500 


D. Bnployee Benefits 

Social Security 500 
Health Q Other 1,500 

C. Travel 5,000 

D. Supplies 9 Materials 
Office Supplies .500 
Project sillies 6,749 
Project Materials 2,000 

E. CGonunications 

Postage 800 
Telephone 300 

F. Services 

Duplication ^ 1,000 
Reproduction 

Testing 2,000 

Other 1,000 

G. Final ^ Quarterly 
Reports 

Deoanstration 9 2,000 
Dissemination 

H. Equipment 1S»000 


ANTICIPAIED 

ammAa'KKs 6/30/73 


10,000 
31,333 
42,000 


5,400 
4,000 

1,500 
1,500 


550 
1,200 

5,000 


.650 
6,749 
2,300 


800 
300 


1,000 

1,500 
100 


2,000 
15,000 


r uvbK 


-0- 

1,667 
-0- 
-0- 


-0- 
-0- 


-50 
300 

-0- 


-ISO 

•0- 

-300 


•0- 
•0- 


-0- 
900 


•0- 
•0- 
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(2) 

Other Direct Costs 

Staff Osvelopoent 4,000 4,000 
Rental (Facility) 4,000 4,000 
Student Learning 500 250 

Total Budget 144,249 
Anticipated 

Obligations 141,132 

Anticipated 

Carry Over 


Title 


r^.-T\IL STORE SECURITY 


Author ^ . I \ Date' Pub* 19^8 

Publjoher New Jersey Retail Korchanjts Associatlon> V.Q. Box 22» Tren^n» NJ 08 6C1 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Cost Length l6 T)agfi6 


Grade Leve I Secpndary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time^ of Uae 


OBJECTIVES : To provide some of the established procedures stoies should follow 
for attaining maxim^ijn? store security. - . 

\ • - •• • 

' . • - ^- X ■ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Prxjvides Information on prot&.ems of shoplifting, bad checks, 
and store security., % 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL^AND TESTS: 


Title RETAILERS' GUIDE TO GUARANTEES > " > ^ ^ ^ 


Author ^ , • Date- Pub. ^ I969 

Nationax Reliail Kerchants Association 
Publieher iOQ We.f^t 3I Str e et, New York. NY 10001 j ' \ ' ]_ 


J 


Teacher or Student Material Student 'Coet $1.50' Length 16 page^ 

Grade Level Gollep-iateyAdult * Suggested Time of Ue^ ^ 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOS : a guide for retailers who ha^e anything to do with guar^ 
antees. Includes how tc meet FTC requirements for gftaranteee, how to write guar- 
antees that sell merchandise, how to develop advert^able guarantees, how to tie 
guarantees to ^the "consuirer information" trend, and how to make guarantees iyprove'^ 
slfore image. \ ■ ♦ ' • _ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ,^ ^ 

ErJc -^22- . , 
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Activities planned to ffleet the objectives < 


What was plan/.ed > 

Development of ten occupational 
instruction units* 

In--86rvice training for 40 per 
cent of the elementary teachers 
during the second year. 

Exploration classes established 
in each school district and 25 
per cent of the seventh and 
eighth grade students enrolled* 


Individual and group guidance 
services were to be provided 
40 percent of the students in 
grades nine through twelve and 
the G.A.T.B. was to be admin* 
istered to 75 per cent of the 
seniors * 


Establish cooperative education 
program. 

Establish "Open Door" policy 
to vocational programs with 
instruction organized into 
modules. 


Extended day and evening 
scheduling used to provide 
time for additional training 
and avoiding scheduling problems 


What was completed . 

This was^ exceeded by the development 
of the series of units Included 
in the M.O.V.E. program. 
One Hundred per cent of the elemen- 
tary teachers in the project received 
in-service training. 

Exploration classes were established 
in each school district last year. 
In addition to 100 per cent of tha 
eighth graders participating in the 
classes/ all of the seventh graders 
participated. Each of the students 
in the exploration classes wrote an 
qccupational goal« 

Guidance services were provided 
either directly or indirectly to 100 
per cent of the students in grades , 
nine through twelve. The 6«A.T.B. 
was administered to 75 per cent of 
the seniors and each senior taking 
the test battery received individual 
follow-up counsollng. 

This class was started last year 
and continued. 

The instruction in the vocational 
classes in this project were or- 
ganized Into modules or units of 
instruction to enable students to 
go into or out of the classes at 
the beginning or end or the in- 
structional module. These modules 
were more closely coordinated this 
year with similar modules being 
started in the local high schools 
vocational classes. 

No extended day or evening programs 
were in effect due to budget 
limitations. 
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In-Bcrvice training provided 
teachers of special courses. 


Job oriented guidance provided 
juot before leaving school with 
foXlow«-up study made on six 
months, one year^ and five year 
baois. 

Establish placement service in 
each high school. 


Bmployntent Security Placement 
Officer assistance in 
placement. 


In-service training was provided 
teachers by local ln--service meet** 
Ings and graduate level courses 
were made available. 

Job oriented guidance provided 
before graduation on an Individual 
basis for the seniors. The follow- 
up study was Initiated this spring. 


Placement files were started in the 
counselor's office in each high 
school in cooperat:ion with the 
Idaho Department of Employment. 

An officer from the employment 
office did assist in placement 
of seniors. 
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CANYON-OWYHBB SCHOOL SERVICE AGENCY 

MOVE PROJECT 

ATTITUDE SURVEY 

( ) Check appropriate category 

Parent 

Employer 

Advisory Board Member 

Promotion Committee Member 

Administrator 

Teacher 

Counselor 

Student 

The purpose of this survey is to determine the attitudes 
toward career development. Please check (v) the response 
you consider appropriate. 

The School Should strongly strongly 

agree a^ree disagree disagree 

1. Prepare students for 

careers () () () () 

2. Provide students with 
guidance § counseling 

for career development. () () () () 

3. Use parents, employers 
9 community for sources 

of learning () () () () 

4. Assist graduates in job 
and post- secondary school 

entrance () () () () 

5. Follow the student's 
progress after he leaves 

school C) () () () 

Teachers Should 

6. Appreciate the values 

of many types of work .() () () () 

7. Have work- related exper- 
iences to increase their 

understanding of careers () () () () 

8. Relate instruction to 

career development «... () () () () 
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strongly 
agree agree disagree 

9. Assist students in devel* 
oping attitudes necessary 
for career advancement * (> ) ( ) 

10. Assist students in 
developing the ability 
to get along with 

people C) C) 

11. Assist students in 
making decisions about 
careers •««••••••••••••• 

12* Be responsible for the 
career devGlcpraent of 
students () () 

Students Should 


13. 


14. 
IS, 


C ) 

( ) 


Learn the values of work 
throughout their entire 
educational experience.. 
Become familiar with many 

different careers 

Study their interests and 
abilities to determine 
their fintess for speci- 
fic careers ( ) 

16. Learn how to cope with 

the economic world ( ) 

17. Learn how to use their 
leisure time wisely 
Have the opportunity to 
learn vocational skills 

19. Hftve the opportunity for 
work experience ( ) 

20. Have free choice to leave 
high school and return for 

. FURTHE^^ EDUCATION ( ) 


18. 


.... 


( ) 
( ) 


c ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 


strongly 
disagree 


( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
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Appendix 9 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES - FERFOBMAi;[CE GOALS 
GOSSA *- Office Occupations - 1972-73 


Introduction 

Office Occupations Is a flexible program of Instruction geared to prepare a 
student for a beginning office position. Emphasis Is placed on students learning 
to work together as a "team" on some class activities and take Increasing responsl*- 
blllty for their own Individual learning In other activities. « 

To develop a group feelings jtaff meetings are held to discuss general office 
routines^ attitudes » etc. "In and Out" baskets (file folders) are used to help 
students get Into the habit of cotsmunlcatlng dally In writing with their supervisor 
and receiving suggestions and directions from their supervisor In writing. 

The intangible but all-iji5)ortant aspects of office attitudes and human relations 
have entered Into class discussions through use ot Gregg Secretarial Training 
records and Today's Secretary to which students subscribe. The supervisor has 
periodically rated Individual students' personality strengths and weaknesses 
In relation to class and office criteria to help them be aware of employee- 
supervisor relationships and employe! employee relationships. 

Since there was no pre-selectlon basis used to let students Into the program this 
year (those who had a business Interest and could schedule their time were 
accepted » although most had had beginning typewriting and either beginning short- 
hand or 1st year bookkeeping) » students* business backgrounds vary widely. Voca- 
tional choices range from college secretarial trained executive secretaries to 
clerk-typist level. There has been effort to plan Instruction with students 
around their individual goals in harmony with their business ability and educa- 
tional background « 


Typewriting 

Given a one^mlnute timing in Gregg Tailored Timings > a student must finish the 
paragraph in one minute with no errors at a given rate. After three such error- 
less timings t the student may progress to the next speed. 

Straight copy (syllabic intensity of 1.45) speed at the end of the course needs 
to be 45 words per minute for three minutes with no more than two errors. 

Provided with a rough draft » unarranged copy of a medium-sized letter (150-200 
words), a student must be able to decide style » placement » and type it with errors 
corrected in 15 minutes. 

Given a centering or tabulation problem^ a student will demonstrate her ability 
to set it up and type it accurately and attractively within the time limit. 
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Behavioral Objectives - COSSA Office Occupations 


Executive IBM Typewriter 

Starting with her knowledge of a rtandard electric typewriter and studying the IBM 
transcriber belts and booklet for the IBM Executive typewriter (dalng the exer-* 
clses Indicated therein) » a student will be able to type manuscrlpc8» letters 
and tabulations attractively and correctly at the sao&e speed that she can type 
on a standard IBM typewriter. She will also be able to demonstrate her ability 
to use the special mechanisms of this machine » for attractive placement and 
feature typewriting (such as expanding). 


Shorthand 

When a beginning student has finished the shorthand instruction, she should be 
able to take all Gregg Diamond Jubilee brief forms by dictation and transcribe 
with 95 per cent accuracy* 

When a beginning student is asked to read back any paragraph or letter taken in 
shorthand t the student will demonstrate that she can do so by reading the work 
accurately and rapidly. 

If a student has had previous shorthand instruction (before this class) » when 
given dictation at 80 words per minute » she should demonstrate that she can take 
it at that speed by producing a mailable transcript. (This is a minimum standard 
at the end of the year.) 


Duplication 

Given a rough draft, one*page^etter or report (200 words), a student will be able 
to type a ditto master, correct errors and rxin off 50 copies in 30 minutes. 

Provided with arranged copy, a student will demonstrate his ability to type a 
stencil, use a stylus to draw or write on the stencil and use lettering guides. 
Material must be proofread individually and with aaother student before it is 
run off. Duplicated copies must show good ink distribution and placement. 
Students need to be able to decide weight and color of paper appropriate to job 
being produced. 


Filing 

Following the study of Gregg Quick Filing Set and provided with 50 cards listing 
names and addresses of individuals, businesses, and government units, a stxident 
will exhibit her understanding of the 20 alphabetic filing rules by accurately 
alphabetizing the cards with no more than two errors. 


Telgsphonlng 

Given an oral or written hypothetical situation (student assigned a given posi- 
tion in a certain business with pertinent facta at her disposal) and using Tele- 
trainer equipment, a student must be able to answer the telephone giving proper 
\)"itlflcatlon and greeting, offer appropriate help to caller (example — take 
H(^>.age, transfer call, give information) and close call properly. Student will 
MBilbit pleasant voice tone and speed. 


Behavorial Objectives - COSSA Office Occupations 


Telephoning - con't 

Given a hypothetical situation » a student must demonstratQ ability to place a 
call correctly — identifying herself and her company, stating clearly her reason 
for calling, and obtaining needed information. Student will exhibit pleasant 
voice level and speed. 

Given a hypothetical situation involving a customer complaint, the student will 
exhibit an ability to handle a difficult situation by listening to the complaint, 
offering appropriate action » and closing call — leaving a friend if possible. 


10-Key Electronic Calculator 

Using the touch system, the student vill be able to add, subtract, multiply » and 
divide 34 short problems (averaging 45 digits for addition) within the tine 
limit of 20 minutes and with no more than four errors. Answers must be written 
on an answer sheet in this time limit. 

Student must also derronstrate proficiency in solving percentage, riarkup, comnifl- 
sion, and discount problems, using the constant key and memory section of the 
machine. 

Machine Transcription 

After transcribing the first nine belts of the IBM Executary transcriber program, 
a student should be able to correctly set up antS transcribe two medium-sized 
(15G--200 v/ords) mailable letters in 30 minutes. 


^Record Keepinr, 

Given basic information and forms, a student can write checks, prepare deposit 
slips and reconcile bank' statements, ^ also prepare and process payroll records. 

Application for Job Preparation 

Tlae student will fill out a job application neatly and correctly. Giver perti- 
nent information about a job openings she will be able to compose and type an 
application letter and envelope that are mailable (no errors detectable) plan 
the layout and duplicate a resume that is attractive and states her wrk exper- 
ience and qualifications. 

Student will bo subject to job interview in which the follov/ing information 
should be expressed? education^ Job experience; appropriate work attitude. 
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ABSTRACT 

An exhaustive study of 432 clients of public service agencies within the Moraine Park Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult Education District, Wisconsin, with 345 additional participants from the staffs 
of those agerrjies was performed using the Nominal Group Problem Identification Method. 

There were 3543 individual problem responses generated, ranked, arranged in priority order, and 
classified. Thirty-two categories of problems were presented, and the responses were returned to the 
agencies in the District, with recommendations for those agencies to continue Phases ll-V: Knowledge 
Exploration, Priority Development, Program Development, and Evaluation of the Nominal Group 
Method. High level participation by clients contributed measurably to the value of the data. 

Significant problems were identified in areas of concern such as agnecy administration, the need 
for new or more widely distributgjd Vocational and Technical courses, transportation difficulties, com- 
munications problems, marital and family problems, a lack of needed facilities, a need for improved 
job counseling, job opportunities and job placement, public relations problems, need for more staff 
personnel, and the needs for basic necessities of life: food, clothing, and shelter. 

Recommendations were developed based on the problems identified. Agencies were strongly 
urged to continue Phases II through V of the applied Nominal Group Method, utilizing the creative 
tension which the initial nominal group sessions had generated. Specific recommendations were 
developed to answer widespread problems. 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The original purpose of the study was to determine the agencies, both public cind private, that 
provide vocational training and education for tlie clisfidvantacjcd and handicapped persons residing within 
the boundaries of the Moraine Park VocationalTechnical and Adult Education District. From its 
origin to the termination of the project, the primary goal was to establish priorities for the District in its 
role of service to disadvantaged and handicapped persons. It is the goal of the District to expand on 
existing programs and initiate new ones and it was felt that a study must be conducted in order to 
establish the priority needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped. An additional purpose of identifying 
and specifying the unmet needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped became foremost subsequent to a 
meeting held on August 17, 1972 with 18 representatives of various public service agencies throughout 
the District. At that time it was determined that the purpose of the study should expand and center 
around the identification of needs that agency staff encounter in delivering their services to the public 
and which the clients contend with in day-to-day living. The representatives at the meeting strongly 
encouraged the inclusion of "consumers" in order to attain the most comprehensive viewpoint possible. 
It was recognized by the research team that several problem areas would be identified which would not 
be applicable to the mission of a vocational, technical and adult educational institution. However, the 
agency personnel in attendance at the August 17 meeting were enthusiastic about the possibility of 
attaining information through this study which would be pertinent to their agencies, as well as to the 
District goal. 

The goal of detecting duplication and overlapping of programs and services among the various agencies 
and educational institutions was also determined to be a priority. The Moraine Park District desired to 
determine if it is duplicating the services or programs which are being adequately provided by the public 
service agencies. The results of this study will assist the District board to re-establish priorities in order 
to satisi/ those unmet needs of its disadvantaged and handicapped residents which fall within the mission 
of the Moraine Park Vocational/Technical and Adult Education District. Although the titles of some 
Moraine Park programs appear similiar to others offered in the District by public service agencies, the 
programs are often unique due to the emphasis on education and training. After the review of several 
alternative methods, the research team agreed to use Phase I of the Nominal Group Problem Identification 
Method. (See Page 52.) 

A third purpose evolved once the Nominal Group Method was selected. This was to introduce the 
cooperating public service agencies to the five Phases of the Method. The research team provided 
organization and leadership to carry out the first Phase, which comprises the raw data of this study. The 
transcribed responses attained in the first Phase, Problem Identification, were made available to each 
participating agency within a week following the completion of the Nominal Group session with both the 
staff and client groups. The final report has also been supplied to each agency. This has been done 
primarily to provide a stimulus to complete the process with Phase Two, Knowledge Exploration; Phase 
Three, Priority Development, to be followed by Phases Four and Five, Program Development and 
Program Evaluation, (See Pages 52-54.) 




GEOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE MORAINE PARK VTAE DISTRICT 


The Moraine Park VTAE District encompasses 2,600 square miles, witfi n population of 220,000. 
Included in the population is an estimalnd 12,433 disadvantaged and 10,347 hrsndicapped residents. 
(U.S. Census, 1970) 

The District is comprised of Fond du Lac and Green Lake counties; the major portion of Dodge 
and Washington counties; parts of Winnebago, Waushara, Marquette, and Columbia counties; and the 
New Holstein School District, parts of which are in Sheboygan and Calumet counties. (See Figure 1.) 

The District office is located in the city of Fond du Lac and is the headquarters from which this 
study was conducted. 
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FIGURE 1 
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DEFINITION OF LMSADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED 


It was necessary for the research team to define the population from which the client sample was 
selected. For the purpor.e of this study the following definitions for disadvantaged and handicapped 
were used: 

DISADV^ANTAGED - "Disadvantaged persons" mean persons who have academic, socioeconomic, 
cultural, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in vocational education or consumer and 
homcmaking programs designed for persons without such handicaps, and who for that reason require 
specially designed educational programs or related services. The term includes persons whose need for 
such programs or services results from poverty, neglect, delinquency, cultural, or linguistic isolation from 
the community at large, but does not include physically or mentally handicapped persons, unless such 
persons also suffer from the handicaps described in this paragraph. ( Federal Register, Vol. 35, No. 4, 
Part II, Jan. 1970, PP 102.3(i). 

HANDICAPPED - "Handicapped persons" mean mentally retarded, hard-of-hearing, deaf, speech 
impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired 
persons who, by reason of their handicapping condition, cannot succeed in a vocational or consumer 
and homemaking education program designed for persons without such handicaps, and who for that 
reason require special educational assistance or a modified vocational or consumer and homemaking 
education program. ( Federal Register. Vol. 35, No. 4, Part II, Jan., 1970, PP 102.3 (o.) 

Unique within the confines of the Moraine Park VTAE District are three state correctional 
institutions: Wisconsin Correctional Institution - Fox Lake; Wisconsin State Prison - Waupun, both in 
Dodge county, and the Wisconsin Home for Women - Taycheedah in Fond du Lac county. For the 
purpose of this study the definition of handicapped includes persons who were incarcerated and men 
and women under the supervision of the Bureau of Probation and Parole. The problem areas facing 
the majority of persons who are imprisoned or are probationers or parolees, such as hardship in securing 
employment, are adequate justification for their participation in this study. 
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* t< RETAILING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 

Author, Rlehert. M fever. Haines , and Harris • Date Pub. 1974 

Publither Gregg/McGraw-Hill Boo k Company. Hightstown. NJ 08520 ' 

Teaoher or Student Material Studen*^ CoBt ,Lehgth 

Grade Level / Secondary Sug,geeted Time of Uae 1 sein» 

OBJECTIVES: _ ' • 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Reflects changes affecting retail merchandising including 
the impact" of fashion^ changing social standards^ and new technology in communica- 
tions and data processing. Divided into 72 parts to facilitate lesson planning, the 
content is presented in levels paralleling students® career advancement* Twenty- 
four end-of-unit case studies plus problems and projects are included* 


AVAILA§^LE-INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's Manual and Key, Problema 
and Projects (Units 1-7; 6-14), and Objective Tests 

? 

^Title THE RETAILING REVOLUTION. REVllSED . 

Author , ^ Jamejs R« Lowry Date Pub. 1969 


Publiahdr Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, IN 


Teacher or Student Material Student Coat'^ Length 30 pages 

Grade Level .Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : 


\ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Reviews the discount store industry and the !tevolutionary 
character of the retail structure in the United, States during the 1960*s* ^ 


? 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
Er|c -426- 


DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE MORAINE PARK VTAE DISTRICT 


Moraine Park VTAE District, as of January 1, 1970, includod over 220,000 residents of Dodge, 
Fond du Lac, Green Lake, and Washington counties, with some residents of Cakimet, Columbia, 
Marquette, Sheboygan, Waushara, and V\/innebago counties. Census data provide overviews of the 
personal and family characteristics for residents of these counties and are presented in Tables 1 
through 5. Because only a few school districts of the partial counties arc included in the Moraine 
Park VTAE District, the data presented are from the four major county populations. 

Table 1 shows the personal, family, and educational characteristics including birthplaces, working 
places, marital status and school enrollment. 

Table 2 gives the employment and economic characteristics for the residents of the Moraine Park 
VTAE District four-county area. Income level, employment status, and operational descriptions of 
poverty level income are given. 

Tables 3A and 3B provide aggregate descriptions of the combined area of the Moraine Park VTAE 
District showing the number of families related to various income levels, and the size of families, as 
related to the sliding scale poverty level income allowed. 

Table 4 indicates a count, based on 1970 Census Data, of District males as classified according to 
their veteran status. 

Table 5 is a detailed tabulation of the number of persons, not including inmates or those attending 
schools, relative to disability and employment status within the Moraine Park District. It should be noted 
that Tables 3A, 3B, 4, and 5 are inclusive of the entire District, and were prepared by the state Census 
Bureau office for the District. 

Tables 6A, 68, and 6C present descriptive data for the clients and staffs of agencies within the 
District who served as participants of this study. Table 6A presents the tabulation of handicapped 
participants. Table 6B shows sex and age of staff participants, and Table 6C gives the sex and age of 
client participants in the Nominal Groups. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE MORAINE PARK VTAE DiGTRICT 


TABLE 1 


This table, based on the 1970 Census, shows 
the personal, family, and educational character- 
istics of the residents of the four counties which 
comprise the major portion of the district. Dodge, 
Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington. A 
breakdown of the birthplaces and working places 
of the residence is shown. The family character- 
istics, marital status and presence of children in 
a family are presented. School enrolfment is 
shown, as is the number of yectr'^ of school 
ccmplotod. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE MORAINE PARK VTAE DISTRICT 


TABLE 2 


This table identifies the employment 
and economic characteristics for the four major 
counties in the District, based on the 1970 
Census. The employment status, characteristics 
of the labor force, and family income may be 
found, as well as the segments of the county 
population with incomes at, or less than. 
Poverty Level. Several other characteristics, 
such as the number of weeks worked in 1 969, 
the skill level of these workers, and the last 
occupation of experienced unemployed, may 
be determined from Table 2, 


TABLE 2 


EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS: 1970 CENSUS 
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Met 11 fin tnconie 

ri^lc'fin ir»cotT>n 

Ail uritclfited infltvidii,il«; 

Mcrlj<ir> incomt.' 

F«»ni.ilo urueloted indiviriiials 

MOfin in CO me 

pRr t-.ijpi;a inco'ne of persons 

TVPr^ O" '\CO^/5t7 OF FAMILU-S 

At: l-ijinit es 

With uv.-ige or S'l I nr y i n c o nr» e 

iVle;in \v.i»jt» or s;ilfiry income 

VVitf» nonf.irm self-employrrton t tnr:orne - - • 

Mo;in rtonf.irto self •ernnlovrr>eMi inc:omo- 

With ffirni sel f -ertiploy men t income 

r% self •employment income • ■ ■ 
Witl^ |-|^^-"rity income 

I— W I f fiociiriry income 


Dudyi.' 


i'O. 1.':.' 

y,a:i8 
l.'jl 

42. 1 

4 1.7 

30.2 
GH.O 
2Li.O 
J. 5 

.TO.O 
32.4 

1 1.5 

2 1 

GO.O 

'.I. /G / 

n.H 
I / .[) 


57,fi'12 
9,f>'.)n 

a.23'."i 

IB 

r>.4'..9 
r., io« 

2.20:i 

5.1.2 &2 
3,-144 
3.7 7 ? 


in.«:j7ti 
:i2 1 

432 
G08 
7 71 
733 
803 
[1 1 f J 
1.283 
1 , 5 50 
1,37 0 
2,7f)3 
2,360 
2,4Cn 
4 8' I 
85 
59,707 
?10,725 
1,050 
58,056 
20,888 
58,634 
59.393 
3,914 
52,616 
53,613 
2,565 
53.023 
52.873 


16,f)74 
14, 1 17 
59,206 

2,410 
5 7,4 04- 

2,7r7 
55,315 

3.836 
51.625 


Foi»d 
(.ki Lac 


:i3 (){)J 
12,023 

1.45 

4 1.4 
39./ 

211. 1 
/9,H 
30,0 
2.8 

32.5 
38.4 
9.8 

I 1.0 

00 5 


0,6 
I / 4 


5 /, /48 

9.1)H I 
8,44;' 
/.44i> 
4.09;' 

::..y32 

2. 263 

5;;, 123 

3,442 
3.004 


20 2 /O 
28b 
534 
G40 
862 
?94 
000 
1,000 
1.3 76 
1,745 
1.737 
3,434 
3,202 
2,751 
669 
1 1 1 
;10.008 
; 10.0 10 
1,482 
50,479 
27,455 
58,421 
58,916 
7,170 
52.046 
53,268 
4,497 
52.879 
52,01 1 


20,2 79 
1 7,510 
59.7 29 

2.263 
56.913 

2.463 
55,844 

4,349 
51.684 


Greiin 
L^ike 


6,'.) 22 
2. l(j 1 

1.4G 

36.9 
37.8 

26,4 
84,0 
3G.1 
3.G 

20.6 
32 4 
0.8 

15.9 

6 1.5 


12.1-) 


56.H0'.> 

M.408 
6,840 
6./ 9 9 
4,i)0(> 


3,&63 

J^3.10!;) 
J.020 
3.333 


4.043 
32 
130 
204 
2C)9 
2 77 
2 78 
394 
359 
458 
367 
648 
51 7 
420 
144 

58.630 
59.504 

243 
$7,4 56 
5.7 60 
57,454 
58,199 
1,217 
52.422 
53.325 

789 
53,039 
52,806 


4,543 
3.540 
58 J 97 
697 
57,444 
881 
55,132 
1,191 
51,683 


Wash 
iitgion 


"i, 1 20 
0,210 


46.3 
44, 1 

32.0 
83.5 
28,8 
2,3 

41./ 
3/, 5 
9.5 

30,0 


4.0 
25,7 


58.440 
11,19 7 

9,:ioo 

7.885 
6.686 

0 . 56/ 

1, '3.'I9 

S3, 39 2 
3.651 
4,3 12 


14,984 
1 52 
288 
333 
499 
446 
504 
465 
79 7 
1.104 
f.335 
2.46 1 
2.750 
3.085 
657 
108 
31 1,2 7 5 
512,406 
880 
57.851 
17,908 
510,284 
51 1. 147 
2,924 
53.439 
54,697 
1.7 56 
54,049 
53,145 


14.984 
13,3 70 
J51 1,292 

1.978 
57,319 

1,552 
53,955 

2.572 
51.642 


Counties 


With imhlic fissistiirtce or public welfare inuornu 
Moon puhlic iissisttinvo or public vvelfaro 
inrunti; • 

With utluir Inccnne 

Mujh (jther iiicomu 


INCOME LESS THAN POVERTY LEVEL 

Fctmilies 

Piiiceru o( .ill Itirrnlius 

Me,in t.imily if\conm 

Me;iti income tU>fii;it 

Pet cunt n»(.i!iviiu| pulilic .issisMnco (ncoine • 

Meiin of f«Tmilv 

With ri.'l.Tted children under 18 yeyrs 

MiMii Dtjniher ol rolatetl chiUlren untler 

18 vo.irs 

F.ii»nlies ivith fumole heitd 

With rc'l.ited childrun under 18 years 

F,in»ilv he.ids 

Civdifin iTijU) hu.ids under G5 years 

Purceiil in IjIku lorce 

UnreLired iiHjividuiils 

Percei^t of nil unrelated individuals - ■ 

Mt;»ir> inccinm 

Miiiiii int:oi»i« tieficit 

Percent iecejvin<| put>lic assistance income - 

Pet sons 

Percent of all parsons 

Percer>t receiving Sociijl Security income • • • 

Pijrcont 65 years and ovlt 

Percent recO(vinc| Social Security income 

Related childrtin iindur 18 years 

Percent liviiuj with tiotfioaronts 

Households ... 

Piircont of all housHholds • - 

In owner occvijiled housing units 

Me,in viiluo of '..nit 

In renter occupied housing units 

Mean tiross ren t 

Purci.Tit lackinij some or all plumhinrj 

facdities 


tNCUMb LbbS I HAN 75 PHRCENT OF 
POVE RTY LEVEL 

F,)rnilios 

Perccni of all families 

Mij^in incocTit; defir:it 

Families with feriinle heati 

Unretatec! individuals 

Percent of all unrelatoti individuals - 

Mcin income deficit 

Porsntis 

P'tircent of all persons 

Related ctiildren uniltjr 18 years 

Percent livintj with tioth parents 


INCOME LESS THAN 125 PERCENT OF 
POVE RTY LE VE L 

Families 

Percent of nil farnilios - , . . . 

Menn rncomo deficit 

Fanniios with femijio fioa<l 

Unrelated incJividuals 

Percent of all tinrelated individuals - 

Moan income deficit 

Persons 

Percent of all persons 

Rel,Tted children under 18 years 

Percent liviruj with both parents 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

Male, 16 years old and over - - ■ 

Labor force 

Percent of total ■ 

Civilian labor force 

Employe;! 

Unomplnyed 

Pprcent of civilian labor force - 

Not in labor force • ^ 

Inrnate of institution 

Enrolled In school 

Other: Untler 65 years 

65 years and over 

FoiTialc, 16 years oJd aiul over ■ 

Labor force 

Percent of total 

Civilian labor force 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Percent of civilian latjor force ' 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 



Fund 

Green 

Wnsh- 

Dod<|e 

du Lac 

Liik e 

intjton 

457 

523 

5 7 

283 

$ 1 200 

51,1 22 

SHRO 

$1 .0lj9 

y ,52(i 

8,07 1 

1 , / 29 

/,08(5 

51 (57 3 

5 1 443 

5 1 , 386 

1.3/9 

1,155 

1,342 

:i24 

6'J4 

G 8 

G 6 

7 1 

4.0 




$1,710 




$1 ,400 

^ 113 

r. 1 

9, 1 

^40 

8.8 

3 3 1 

3 79 

3 14 

3 69 

550 

'IWW 

1 ^^7 

408 

2 89 

3 1 3 

2 80 

2.08 

230 

323 

44 

192 

1 8 1 

253 

28 

15 7 

1 155 

1 342 

324 

604 

520 

645 

1 36 

32 1 

8 1 ,3 

83,7 

85,3 

85.4 

1 358 

2 4G3 

437 

802 

34,7 

40,5 

35 9 

27.4 


$767 

5906 

$858 

$86 1 

3 1 020 

$742 

$f) 1 2 

5,2 

5,8 

3, 2 

3.0 

5 179 

7 55 1 

1 4 59 

3 360 

7,8 


8,7 

5,3 

29 9 

27 5 

4 3,5 

27,2 

32,0 

28,7 

42, 1 

27.7 

81,7 

79 1 

90,7 

83.2* 

1.510 

2,459 

355 

1.22 7 

65.0 

66, G 

82,3 

62.7 

1,672 

2.066 

485 

851 

1 1.3 

10.7 

12.3 

6.3 

1.016 

1.171 

346 

527 

512.684 

512.534 

513,704 

J 1 7 , 1 5 3 

656 

895 

1 39 

324 

576 

575 

568 

594 

13,1 

1 5.2 

15.1 

6,7 


898 

160 

4 90 



3 5 

3,3 

SI 116 

51 uia 

5724 

51 116 

177 

267 

10 

151 

1.017 

1,915 

308 

574 

26.0 

31.5 

25,3 

19.6 

S628 

$793 

5505 

5733 



793 


5 0 

6 5 


3 3 



1 63 

944 

■ 

63 7 

90.2 

62 1 


1 991 

f 1 •? 

1014 

'inn 

9 8 

1^1 3 

6 8 

$1 557 


51 182 

$1 706 

251 

479 

44 

239 

1 785 

2 943 

562 

1 026 

45.6 

48,4 

46.2 

35.1 

51 044 

5 1 258 

$976 

$ 1 , 1 06 

7 733 

10 433 

2 339 

4 769 

1 1.6 

1 2.5 

1 3,9 

7.5 

2 588 

3 538 

746 

1 779 

78.8 

67,9 

78.0 

69,3 

23 639 

27 059 

5 7 74 

10 627 

1 7 253 

21 504 

4 517 

16,242 

73 0 

79,5 

78 2 

82.8 

1 7 240 

2 1 479 

4513 

16,238 

1 6 784 

20 980 

4 361 

1 5.91 6 

45G 

499 

152 

322 

2.6 

2,3 

3.4 

2.0 

6 386 

5 555 

1 257 

3 385 

2 080 

303 

28 

252 

1 120 

1 884 

2 78 

1.118 

785 

875 

229 

525 

2,401 

2,493 

722 

1,490 

23,370 

20,158 

6,103 

20.475 

9.843 

12,492 

2.2 54 

9.489 

42. 1 

41,4 

36.9 

46.3 

9,843 

12,492 

2,254 

9,489 

9.338 

12,023 

2.161 

9.210 

505 

469 

93 

279 

5,1 

3.8 

4.1 

2.9 
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TABLE 2 

EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS: 1970 CENSUS 


(CONTINUED! 




Fond 

Groon 

Wash. 

Countiss 

DudgQ 

du Loc 

Lake 

ington 


13,527 

17,666 

3,849 

10,986 


507 

891 

68 

306 


1.2 b/ 

2, 106 

372 

1, 1 79 


B,21B 

10,346 

2,280 

7,272 


3,545 

4,323 

1,1 29 

2,169 


3,296 

4,729 

700 

3,004 


1,474 

1,366 

294 

984 


565 

300 

65 

262 

Unumployod or not in labor force - - 

323 

55 

14 

46 

WORKERS IN 1969 BY WEEKS WORKED 






19,384 

23,306 

4,866 

1 7,281 


13,734 

16,836 

3,609 

12,649 


2,966 

3,599 

679 

2,982 

26 wooks or less 

2,684 

2,871 

578 

1 ,650 

Female, 16 yoars old and over 

12,395 

1 5,653 

3,01 5 

1 1,164 

50 to 52 weeks 

5,342 

6,73 1 

1 ,234 

4,971 

27 to 49 weeks 

3,248 

4,347 

666 

3, 1 75 


3,805 

4,575 

1,115 

3,018 

CLASS OF WORKER, 16 YEARS OLD 





AND OVER 





Male employed 

1 6,784 

20,980 

4,361 

1 5,91 6 


1 1 ,209 

1 5,7G8 

2,782 

1 2,634 

Government workers 

1,715 

1 ,745 

373 

1 ,249 

Local government workers 

862 

1 ,043 

208 

959 


3,638 

3,282 

1,176 

1,948 

UnprticI family workers 

222 

185 

30 

85 


9,338 

1 2,023 

2.161 

9,210 

PriviJte wage or salary workers 

7.018 

9.693 

1 ,725 

7.489 


1 .283 

1 ,b01 

268 

1 , 1 35 


1,035 

1 ,1 68 

216 

961 


478 

447 

1 1 1 

360 


559 

38 2 

57 

226 


2.991 

2.448 

915 

1,363 


661 

472 

190 

355 


2,152 

1,825 

707 

943 


1 78 

151 

18 

65 


497 

382 

32 

285 


89 

81 

6 

38 


92 

1 38 

16 

106 


316 

163 

10 

141 

LABOR MOBILITY FOR MALES 






8.042 

8,580 

1,775 

7,306 

Nonworker in 1965, nonworker in 1970 

432 

152 

27 

106 

Nonworkor in 1965, worker in 1970 - - - 

243 

315 

135 

317 

Worker in 1965. nonworker in 1970 - - - 

531 

136 

63 

191 

LAST OCCUPATION OF EXPERIENCED 





UNEMPLOY ED 





Male. 16 yuors old «ind over ■ - - ■ 

436 

474 

1 52 

305 

Professional technical, itnd managerial 






9 

35 

10 

25 


5 


10 

5 


23 

28 


18 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers - - 

145 

1 09 

41 

130 


167 

1 1 5 

31 

57 


78 

95 

55 

56 


4 

36 

5 


Service workers, including private hiousofiold 

5 

56 

.... 

14 

Female, 16 years old and over - - - 

454 

419 

93 

257 

Professional, technical, and manageriil 






19 

22 

12 

38 


28 

19 

10 

14 


68 

1 1 1 

g 

55 


236 

124 

40 

90 


27 

37 

8 

10 



5 



Service workers, except private household 

48 

61 


39 


10 

g 




ERLC 
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DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE MORAINE PARK VTAE DISTRICT 


TABLE 3A 


The table shows the Poverty Level Index 
for Non-'farm and Farm Families, 


TABLE 3B 


This table presents District Census figures 
on the number of families in the District by 
family income as it relates to the Poverty 
Level. 


TABLE 3A 
POVERTY LEVEL INDEX 


FAMILY 

NON-FARM 

FARM 

SIZE 

INCOME 

INCOME 



1971 

;d7o 

1971 


1970 

( Revised) 

( Revised) 

1 PERSON 

$1,900 

S2,000 

$1,600 

$1 ,700 

2 PERSONS 

S2,500 

$2,600 

$2,000 

$2,100 


S3, 100 

$3,300 

$2,500 

$2,800 

4 PERSONS 

$3,800 

$4,000 

$3,200 

$3,400 

5 PERSONS 

S4,400 

$4,700 

$3,700 

$4,000 

6 PERSONS 

$5,000 

$5,300 

34,200 

$4,500 

•7 PE RSONS 

$5,600 

$5,900 

$4,700 

$5,000 


•For families with moro than 7 members, acid $600 for each additional member 
in a non-farm family and $500 for each member in a farm family. 


TABLE 3B 


COUNT OF FAMILIES BY RATIO OF FAMILY INCOME 
TO POVERTY LEVEL WITHIN MORAINE PARK VTAE DISTRICT * 


UNDER .50 1 197 

.50 - .74 1067 

.75 . .99 1251 

Total below 1 .0 3515 Fami lies Below Poverty Level 

1,00 - 1.24 1662 

1.25 - 1.49 2125 

1.50 • 1.99 6645 

2.00 - 2.99 15164 

3.00 O R MORE 2641 1 


AGGREGATE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN FAMILIES BELOW 
POVERTY LEVEL WITHIN MORAINE PARK VTAE DISTRICT * 


Number of Persons 12433 


• 1970 Census Data 
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DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE MORAINE PARK VTAE DISTRICT 


TABLE 4 

This table shows the number of veterans in 
the District, related to the conflict in which they 
were actively involved. District males past their 
16th birthday are included in this table. 


TABLES 

This table presents data from the 1970 
Census showing the number of persons from 
16 to 64 years of age who are not incarcerated 
and not attending school, as related to 
disability and employment status. 
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TABLE 4 
Moraine Park VIAE District Veterans 
COUNT OF DISTRICT MALES 16 YEARS OLD 
AND OVER BY VETERAN STATUS * 


STATUS 


NUMBER 


TOTAL 


Active Duty 
Vietnam Conflict 
Korenfi Wtir 

Korean War & World Witt 11 
World Wnr II 
World War I 
Ot her Service 

Total Service 


Grand Totdl 

• 1970 Census Data 


37 
46G8 
529G 
b2\j 
1 1085 
2163 
5443 

29180 


TABLE 5 


COUNT OF PERSONS 16-64 Years old not inmates 
and not attending school by sex, by 
DISABILITY AND ElVlPLOYIVIENT STATUS 
in IVloraine Park VTAE District * 

• 1970 Census Data 


M.ilo not cMsabled nor hancHcappucJ irj 
labor force 


Male not tlisatJictI nor hanfJicaPpecJ not in 
Inhor force 


IVIale disiibled or h.indicaPPed eniploved ■ ■ ■ 
IVIalfi disiihled or himdicnppod unernploved ■ 


IVIale flisal»lcd or h;indir.nppi»d ncM in UjhOr 
force dhle to work 


Mnle disai3let.i or h;jndiCcipped not in labor 
force uiiiJlilu to work, disahlefl less trwm 
6 fTiontMs 

iVIflle dis,"jt)led or handicapped n{3t in I.Jbor 
force ur^at)le to work, disabled 6 
months or more 


46338 

1429 
4750 
2V6 

114 


Total Male 
Disabled or 
Handicapped 

6149 


Female not disaljied nor handicappetl in 
lu'l)Of force - 


Female not rlis.ltjled nor handicapped not in 
labor force - - ■ 


Female ilisaljlecJ or handicapped employed ■ ■ - 
Female disable<l or hamlicappt'd vf neniployefl 


F«mato disableif or hancHcappiMl not \n 
labor forr.e ahle to ^vork - 


27519 

2490G 
1386 
IBS 

1084 


Prtni^ili; {lisabliMl or hanriicapped not m 
la I lOf f Of Cf.' ij rwitilc to -.vor ^ , disalil'j<l 
li.".s than 0 numth-; 

Fomab; disatJlfld or hanrticapporl not in 
l.ilior force un»ible >0 work. dtsatiliMf 
G montMs or more 


Total Female 
Disabled or 
Handicapped 
4198 
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Total District 
DisablecJ or 
Handicapped 
10347 


Tit 1 0 SECURITY CONTROLr EXTEilNAL THEFT 


Author Bob Curtis ^ ^DatP^ Pub, 1971 


Publisher Chain Store Publishing Corp»» 2 Park Avenue, New Yorkp NY 10016 
Teaaher or Student Material Student Coat $15>00^ Length 384 pages 
Grade Leve I Secondary /Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem» 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Every conceivable cause of external loss Is examined in 
^depthi riots, robbery^ shoplilting, pilferage, bad checks, credit frauds, etc# 

The problems are explored and advice 1^ given on how to solve then and plug- the' 

profit drain. 


AVAILABLE INSTFUCTOF MATERIAL A^D TKi:;T5: 
Title SECURITY CONTROLi INTiRKAl- ZHhlFT 


Author / . Bob Curti s Date Pub. 1973 

Pub I i aher Chain Stoi - e Publishing Corp., 2 park Avenue, New Yorkj NY 10016 ^ 
Teaaher or Student Material St u dent Coat $15,00 Length 384 papps 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegia t^/A dult :^'uj jested Tirr^-' of :;se 1 sem^ 

OBJECTIVES: \ 


StfMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses why crrplo^es steal, how to spo+ the high-risk 
employee, the methods of theft u'sed by employe^"»"y^..Jlig^ to . investip:ate and interrogate 
enployeesi and, most ImportantN, how to create a woi:Wtng environment tha't will mini- 
mize employee thefts. 


JiVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL /?.V:^ TFT^S: ' ^ 


DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE MORAINE PARK VTAE DISTRICT 


TABLE 6A 

The following table provides a detailed description of the population of the 
four counties comprising the major portion of the Moraine Park VTAE District. 

The table presents a count, including offenders, probationers, and parolees, 
of all of the handicapped individuals who participated in the study. Table 6 was 
developed by examining each personal description for client and staff from each 
Nominal Group. Clients are classified as mentally handicapped only if they had 
been clients of a mental health center. Clients are classified as physically 
handicapped if they had been clients of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
or of a Workshop, and did not note a client relationship with a mental health 
center. In several cases, clients of a Workshop cited client status with a mental 
health center and are classed as mentally handicapped. The research team 
observed some members of client groups who were severely visually impaired 
or who were missing one of their limbs who did not list DVR or Workshops, 
or a mental health center, and these individuals are not classified as handicapped 
in Table 6. Thus the figures represent a conservative estimate of the actual 
number of mentally or physically handicapped from the Moraine Park VTAE 
District who participated in the Nominal Group sessions. 

TABLE 6A 
Moraine Park VTAE District 
HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 
WHO PARTICIPATED IN NOMINAL GROUPS 


TYPE OF HANDICAP 

Male 

Fe inale 

Total 

Physical (Cited DVR or Workshop) 

42 

44 

86 

Mentnl or Emotionol (Ciloci a MHC) 

42 

40 

82 

OffpndBr«j (Wr.l. WHW, WSP) 

D 1 

44 

95 

Probntioners 

22 

6 

28 

ParolGos 

8 

3 

1 1 

Total Hancllcappeci Participants 

165 

137 

302 
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TABLE 6 B 


The sex and ages of ths staff participants were determined 
from the background information cards completed at the 
time of each session. Some of the participants did not 
indicate iheir sex and/or their age. The research team 
relied on memory in determining the sex of the uniden- 
tified participants. No attempt was made to adjust the 
table for ages not given. 
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TABLE 6-B 
SEX AND AGE OF STAFF PARTICIPANTS 



Dodge County 

Fond du Lac County 

AGENCY 

No. of 
Females 

Age 
Range 

Average 
Age 

No. of 
Males 

Age 
Range 

Average 
Age 

No. of 
Females 

Age 
Range 

Average 
Age 

No. of 
Males 

Age 
Range 

Average 
Ago 

ABE 













ADVOCAP 







8 

24-51 

35.5 

2 

24- 31 

27.5 

DSS 

13 

23- 59 

37.2 

7 

26-57 

36.4 

10 

22-61 

40.8 

8 

24-61 

36.5 

DSS - H.M. 







(Inclu 
4 

des Green 
36-44 

Lake and 
40 

i/Vashingto 

n Countie 

5) 

EFNEP 







5 

21 - 46 

30.4 




IHM 













r OC r 













CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

3 

37 - 58 

(W( 

49.7 

19 

23-63 

41.1 

7 

30-56 

(W 

47.8 

HW) 

4 

28-58 

44.5 

1 

CORRECTIONAL. 
INSTITUTIONS 



(WS 

3P} 

10 

25-53 

39.3 







u V n 













VVOCo 




4 

25-52 

33.5 







MDTA 













MOCD 













WIN 













MHC 

17 

19-59 

33.7 

11 

22-61 

29.7 

19 

19 - 63 

36.9 

9 

20-60 

32.6 

WKSHPS 

5 

23 - 48 

32.4 

5 

23-62 

41 

7 

20-25 

22 

2 

56 

56 
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AGENCY 

ABE 

ADVOCAP 

DSS 

5 
X 

1 

C/) 
CO 

o 

EFNEP 

IHM 

a. 
03 
a. 

CORRECTIC 
INSTITUTIC 

CORRECTid 
INSTITUTld 

DVR 

WSES 

< 
1- 

o 
s 

MOCD 

WIN 

MHC 

WKSHPS 


Average 
Age 







35.7 



32.5 


34.2 

25.5 

30.8 




Age 
Range 







28-48 



25-40 


23-53 

24-27 

25-40 



Moraine Park Distnc 

No. of 
Males 







oo 



CD 


to 

^ 

^ 



Average 
Age 

41.3 





32.9 

32.5 





00 
CN 

38.5 

33.3 




Age 
Range 

24-61 





22-51 

23-42 



T— 


24-64 

32-45 

CN 




No. of 
Females 

r- 
r- 





o 

CN 





to 

CN 

CO 




Average 

' Age 



31.8 







CN 

CN 




42.8 

38.1 


Age 
Range 



1 23-43 







38-50 

38-50 




22-62 

22-61 

an County 

o ^ 



(D 













to 

G) 

Washingt< 

Average 
Age y 

\ 


31.8 












o 
ai 

CO 

35.8 


Age 
Range 



1 22 - 49 










• 


20-61 

CN 
ID 

O 
CN 


No. of 
Females 

1 



CN 
CN 












G) 
CO 



Average 
Age 



CO 
CN 















Age 
Range 



CO 
CN 














ke County 

No. of 
Males 



CN 














Green La! 

Average 
Age 



O 

ID 















Age 
Range 



40-60 














1 

No.ol 

Females 

1 



CN 















TABLE 6-C 


The sex and age of the client participants were determined 
from \he background information cards completed at the 
time of each session. Some of the participants did not 
indicate their sex and/or their age. The research team 
relied on memory in determining the sex of unidentified 
participants. No attempt was made to adjust for ages 
not given. 
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TABLE 6-C 
SEX AND AGE OF CLIENT PARTICIPANTS 


AGENCY 

Dodge County 

Fond du Lac County 

No. of 

Females 

Age 
Range 

Average 
Age 

No. of 
Males 

Age 
Range 

Average 
Age 

No. of 
Females 

Age 
Range 

Average 
Age 

No. of 
Males 

Age 
Range 

Averag 
Age 

ABE 

o 

35-51 

43.0 

2 

31 - 56' 

43.5 

6 

(Includes 
21 • 32 

Green Lake 
26.3 

County) 
2 

17-22 

19.5 

AD VOCAP 







8 

22-48 

31.8 




DSS 

4 

27-49 

36.3 




8 

26-58 

38.1 




DSS — H.M. 













EFNEP 













IHM 

16 

20-70 

39.1 




6 

2^ - 62 

37.0 




P& P 




8 

18-36 

25.5 

9 

20-30 

23.7 

7 

16 - 41 

23.7 

CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 



(W 

CI) 

22 

18 - 41 

24.9 

44 

19-44 

(W 

25.2 

HW) 



CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 



(W 

3P) 

29 

19-46 

29.5 







DVR 







4 

[1 ncludes C 
18-21 

3reen Lake 
19.8 

County) 
5 

25-42 

30.2 

WSES 

4 

34 • 53 

44.0 

1 

24 

24 







MDT A 
IvIU J M 













MOCD 







12 

19-58 

28.3 

12 

18-49 

28.3 

WIN 

5 

21 - 54 

40.8 

3 

25 - 43 

33.3 

6 

19-54 

38.3 




MHC 

9 

21 - 61 

37.8 

5 

28-38 

34.2 

2 

58-60 

59.0 

3 

23-68 

38.7 

WKSHPS 

5 

17 - 60 

33.8 

5 

40-64 

< 

46.8 

11 

20-59 

38.8 

5 

21 - 57 

38.4 


erJc 
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AGENCY 1 

ABE 1 

ADVOCAP 1 

DSS 1 

2 
X 

1 

to 

CO 
Q 

EFNEP 

5 
X 

a. 

ca 

a. 

correctionaJ 
institutions j 

CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

DVR 

WSES 1 

< 

Q 

s 

MOCD j 

WIN 1 

o 

X 

WKSHPS 

Moraine Park District ' 

Average 
Age 












27.4 





a> 
cn 
o c 

< CC 












CM 

in 

00 





OS 

d 












o 





1 Average 

! Age j 












25.3 





1 Aye ] 
! Range 












! 18-40 





No. of j 
Females j 












00 





Washington County 

Average 
Age 

CO 


CO 



47.7 

27.0 



36.7 

34.8 




39.3 

35.0 

Age ' 
Range 

21 -49 


CO 

in 



25-61 

17-37 



28-46 

to 

CD 
CM 




30-48 

18-61 

No. of 1 
Males 

in 





CO 

CD 



CO 





LO 


cj CJ 
> CT) 
< < 

38.6 


31.3 



29.4 




CM 

CD 
CM 



LO 
CO 

50.0 

CD 
CO 

Aye j 
Range 

! 20 - 59 . 


' 22 - 42 



20-52 




CM 

24-29 



30-43 

34-60 

17-61 

No. of 
Females | 

in 


CO 



CD 





CM 




LO 

CO 

>• 
c 

3 

(S 

0) 

ca 
-J 

CJ 

El 

Average 
Age 







21.0 










! Age 1 
[ Range j 







LO 
CNJ 

00 

T— 










d ^ 







C3^ 










Average 
Age 






31.0 











CD 

0" 

^11 






24-38 
















CO 












THE MORAINE PARK VIAE MlSSIOrJ 


The Moraine Park Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District offers broad-based 
vocational programs that contribute to effective performance in a wide variety of skills and jobs in 
the fields of agriculture, office and marketing, health, homo economics, trade and industry, and other 
personal, public service and interdisciplinary fields. The district conducts two-year associate degree 
programs; one and two-year vocational programs; part-time occupationaliy oriented programs; related 
apprentice instructional programs; courses for skill upgrading and/or soc\o\, civic or vocational 
improvement; adult high school programs, and adult vocational counseling, guidance and allied ser\/ice. 

The district provides further scope to its offerings through goncra! vocational and adult education 
programs which are conducted part-time and full-time through short courses, institutes, and seminars. 

The Moraine Park District is involved in a Cooperative Programming venture with the Wisconsin 
Division of Corrections. Vocational programs at the Wisconsin State Reformatory (WSR) and the 
Wisconsin Correctional Institute (WCI) are being patterned after the Moraine Park and the Wisconsin 
VTAE standards in order that the inmates can earn Moraine Park diplomas and/or associate degrees or 
transfer Moraine Park credits to other vocational technical districts in the state. Since March, 1973 
the Moraine Park District has provided a full-time Cooperative Programming Project Director who is 
located at WCI-Fox Lake. The Cooperative Programming Director is presently concentrating on 
cooperative educational efforts at V\/CI because that institution presently has the most vocational 
training programs which lend themselves to VTAE credit programs. WSR presently offers courses 
which earn Moraine Park credits but no full-time programs have been approved at the time of this 
writing. 
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MORAINE PARK DISTRICT COMMITMENT 
TO SERVING THE DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED 


The Moraine Park VTAE District operates in an educational environment which includes a 
number of programs serving disadvantaged and handicapped residents. For several years, previous to 
this study, the Moraine Park District has ranked second in the state VTAE system in the amount of 
funds budgeted and staff allocated to special programs for disadvantaged and handicapped. The only 
district which provides more dollars or staff is the Milwaukee Area VTAE District, which has a 
population five tinges that of Moraine Park, producing a much larger tax base. On a per capita basis, 
the Moraine Park District leads the VTAE system in the state for monies and staff allocated to dis- 
advantaged and handicapped programs and services. 

Moraine Park Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District administration, faculty, and 
staff have been committed to providing meaningful programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped 
persons within the District for some time. Item 4.1 1 of the District's long range plan includes 
educational services for the disadvantaged and handicapped and reads as follows: 

Moraine Park District will give priority to identification of and development of programs 
and services for the individuals whose academic, socioeconomic, cultural, and other handicaps 
would prevent them from succeeding in regular vocational programs designed for persons 
without such handicaps. 

Taking advantage of the state's five year plan, the Moraine Park Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education District submitted the following projects to the State Board and received grant awards: 


1968-73 


Adult Basic Education 

Career Development and Training for Disadvantaged Persons 
Individualized Homemakers 
Machine Operation Training for the Handicapped 
Multioccupational Vocational Training for the Handicapped 
Parent-Child Education 

Orientation of Emotionally Disturbed Institutionalized Adults to Enter the 


1970-72 


1970- 73 

1971- 72 
1971-72 

1971- 73 

1972- 74 


1972- 74 

1973- 74 
1973-74 


World of Work Through Vocational Education 
Multioccupational Career Development 
Outreach: Spanish-speaking Community 

Home and Family Management (representing a merger of Individualized Home- 


makers and Parent-Child Education) 


ERIC 


Approved Federally Funded vocational programs within the correctional institutions in the 
Moraine Park VTAE District are: 


197074 


Certificate Level Program 
' in Cosmetology 


Wisconsin Home for Women (WHW) 


197074 


Vocational Training and 
Counseling 


Wisconsin State Prison (WSP) 


197071 


Technical and Related Training 
for Disadvantaged Inmates 


Wisconsin Correctional Institution (WCI) 


1971-74 


Instruction in Marketing for the 
Handicapped 


(WCI) 


1972-74 
1972-74 
1972-73 
1974 


Custodial Services 
Cooperative Programming 
Small Engines 


Pre-vocational Basic Instruction 
for Inmates 


(WCI) 
(WCI) 
(WCI) 
(WCI) 


The Adult Basic Education, Individualized Homemakers, the Multioccupational Career Development 
Program and the three correctional institutions located in the District are all integral parts of this study 
being represented by both staff and client (student) participants. Also, not listed above, and a major 
asset to the study is the Manpower Development and Training Act Program, which is a cooperative 
effort of the Moraine Park VTAE District with the Wisconsin State Employment Service. Each agency's 
program and services to disadvantaged and handicapped clients will be described in detail in the section 
of this report which introduces Agency Function's in the RESULTS section. 

Services available to disadvantaged and handicapped residents of the District desiring vocational, 
technical or adult education include financial aid. Aid is based on need and is available to assist a stu- 
dent with expenses for clothes, books, room and board, supplies, school activities, fees, transportation, 
and recreation. 
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Ti t U THE SILENT CRIME 


Author ^ ^ D ate Pub. 

National Retail Merchants Association ^ 
PuhliBher 100 West 31 Streett New York t NY 10001 2 • 

'■ 16ittm sound film 

Teaaher or Student Materiql Student Coet $375^00 Length 17 minutes 

($1*05#00 to rent) 

Grade Level Secondary/ColleKiate/AcLult Sugcjeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Shows how thieves operate and how salespeople can counter 
attack shoplifting attempts by professionals and ail(ateurs» 

) ' 

AVAILABLE IN STRUCT QR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Discussion Leader •s Manual 


Ti tie SMALL BUSINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Author William B> Lo^an , Date Pub. I968 

Small Business Adjninistration 
Publieher U> S> Go.vernjr.ent Printing Office > tfashingtonj DC 20402 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coai} Free Length 8 pages 

Grade Level Adult /. Suggejted Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES : To provide a list of places for information concerning training of 
retail salespeople * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This list of publications and trade associations provides 
materials and sources of interest to small retailers who want to train their sales- 
people. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
ERIC -428. 


CLIENT INTERACTION WITH AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN THE DISTRICT 


Another goal of the research team was to determine the degree to which the disadvantaged and 
handicapped residents of the District interact with the various public service agencies. The information 
produced by the clients completing the background information cards (see Figure 2) provided valuable 
data relating to the number of public service agencies which serve an individual client. The information 
provided to the research team indicated that the great majority of clients are presoi^ly or have pre- 
viously been active clients of more than one agency. 

The research team thoroughly explained the background information card prior to the clients 
completing the card and placed special emphasis on seeing to it that the appropriate columns were 
checked . 

Figure 2 

Client Background Information Card 


Are you now or ever have been a client of; 
(Check all that applies in appropriate columns) 

Am Now Was Previously 

Dept. of Social Services 

Div. of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Work Incentive Program (WIN) 

Wis, State Employment Service 

Mental Health Center .,. 

...,.W'orkshops 

ADVOCAP 

Others, Specify: . 

Age Circle One Male Female 

NOMINAL GROUP NO. 


The cumulative number of agencies in which participants held former or active client status are shown 
on Tables 7-21 which follow. 


ERLC 


NOTE 

No attempt was made by the research team to equalize 
the number of clients representing each agency, there- 
fore the data represent a sample of convenience of the 
clients from each agency who were willing to participate 
in this study, and do not reflect a random sampling of 
the interaction of clients with the various public 
service agencies. 
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TABLE 7 


The Moraine Park VTAE District's Adult Basic 
Education program was not listed on the 
information card. If any client participants 
had student status with the program, they did 
not elect to record it in the space provided for 
"Others, Specify." 
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Table 7 


ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



A. Participants in ABE who were former clients of that agency, 

B. Nominal Group participants who were ABE clients. 

C. Number of agencies other than ABE of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D. Number of agencies other than ABE of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 
* Green Lake County residents are served by the Fond du Lac County program. 
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Table 8 


ADVOCAP, JNC. 


Totcl 

participants 
In study 
with former 
AOVOCAP 
client stotus 


Porticlpon ts 
from other 
agencies 
reporting 
former clicn 
status with 
ADVOCAP 


Former 
clients 
represented 
in the 

ADVOCAP 
Nominal 
sessions 


FORMER 


FORMER 

+ 

FORMER 

9 


9 


0 


* DODGE COUNTY 

B 


FOND DU LAC COUNTY 

A 



GREEN LAKE COUNTY 


B 


♦WASHINGTON COUNTY 

A 



Active 


Partlclpan ts 


clients 


from other 


representing 


agencies 


the 


reporting 


ADVOCAP 


active citej.t 


Nominal 


status with 


Gro ups 


ADVOCAP 





ACTIVE 
6 


A. Participants in ADVOCAP who were former clients of that agency. 

B. Nomina] Group participants who were ADVOCAP clients. 

C. Number of agencies other than ADVOCAP of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D. Number of agencies other than ADVOCAP of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 
*The only ADVOCAP, INC. serving residents within the Moraine Park District is located in Fond du Lac county. 
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Tabic 9 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


DODGE COUNTY 


Tola) 


PortlciPants 


Former 

participants 


from other 


ciionts 

In study 


QQOncics 


reprosentod 

with former 


roporting 


in the 

DSS 


former 


DSS 

cHont status 


cllonl status 


Nominal 



with DSS 


sessions 


FORMER 


FORMER 


FORMER 

40 


39 


1 



A 

B 

0 



4 

C 

D 

6 



1 


FOND DU LAC COUNTY 


13 




GREEN LAKE COUNTY 

A B 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, 


A 

B 



13 

C 

D 

1 2 1 


0 



ActKa 


Participants 


Total 


client 



fro m other 


participants 

represQntlng 


agencies 


In study 

the DSS 


reporting 


with active 

Nominal 


active client 


DSS 


Groups 


status with 


client status 




DSS 











ACTIVE 


ACTIVE 


ACTIVE 

25 

+ 

106 


131 


Participants in DSS who were former clients of that agency. 
Nomina! Group participants who were DSS clients. 

Number of agencies other than DSS of which persons in (a) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

Number of agencies other than DSS of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 


The staff of the Green Lake County Department of Social Services were unable to assemble a representative client group for 
participation in the study. 
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TABLE 10 


The Moraine Park VTAE District's Individualized 
Homemaker program was not listed on the 
information card. One client participant representing 
another agency had former status and one had present 
ctatus and reported this in the space provided for 
"Others, Specify." 
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Table 10 

INDIVIDUALIZED HOMEMAKERS 



A. Participants in IHM who were former clients of that agency. 

B. Nominal Group participants who were IHM clients. 

C. Number of agencies other than IHM of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D. Number of agencies other than IHM of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 
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TABLE 11 


The Bureau of Probation imd Parole was not listed on the 
information card. If any client participants had status 
with the agency, they did not elect to record it in the 
space provided for "Others, Specify." 
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Table 1 1 


buri-:au of probation and parole 


DODGE COUNTY 


Total 


f'nrticip.tnts 


Formor 

pnr ticipunts 


from othor 


clionls 

In study 


Dfjonclos 


reprosontod 

with former 


roportlnfl 


in thu 

P & P 


(or nujr 


P & P 

cllont status 


cllont stntus 


Nominal 



whh P e, P 


sussions 




FORMER 

+ 

FORMER 

FORfx^ER 


0 


0 



A 

B 

0 



8 

C 

D 

3 



14 


FONDDU LAC COUNTY 

J 


A 

B 



16 

c 

D 

,3| 


19 



GREEN LAKE COUNTY 


A 

B 

0 



9 

C 

D 




4 


WASHINGTON COUNTYy 


A 

B 

0 


1 4 

C 

D 

6 


1 M 



Poftlclpants 
from othor 
agonclGS 
reporting 
octlvQ client 
status with 
P& P 


Total 

porxicipants 
in study 
with actlvo 
P & P 

cliont status 






ACTIVE 
0 




A. Participant 'n P & P who were former clients of that agency. 

3. Nominal Group parlicipanls who were P & P clients. 

Z, Number of aj^cncies other than P (ft P of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D. Number of agencies other than P tV: P of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients al the lime t* ? session was conducted. 
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^i^t^^ s^m; '.^ j^^jmmM^mQii^m , • 

Aut hor_^ J^;., , ^}l^£2^..::JiMiXl^,^ [ gg te Pub. 1970 

S-^^til Business Administratlbn 
Puhli»n^}r_ U S. Pcv -n7a?nt mnt ln^ Office j Washington^ DC 20^02 

T^: 1 ^So :■■ i..;: in X : ci' I Student Coat Free Length 8 pages 

V ' ■ . •V::-! Suggeeted Time^ of Uee ^ 

w 

• " ^' ^ 11 businessman with drugstores and to give him a 

* ^'i : il' r- • , .: " . r. • ::an obtiiin.. ' . 


bi i..;rc-^phy iist.s booka-and . other publications, 
• inf ormation on retail drugstore management. 



;HrJiH Cm'; JS AxND PRiiiVKNTION 


Date Pub. 1959 


New York I NY 1 0001 


. :ftudeat Coet $1^30 Length 66 pages 

iul t ^.u(}-j^B ted Time of i'&e 


rt Xillocting a concerted analysis of stock shortagec 
1 r;erch:\r\dising and operating executives aa well as 
j? -'iscs and suggests effective means for their 


er|c • ' -^2^- 


TABLE 12 


The inmates of the Wisconsin Correctionai Institution were 
not asked to report their former or active status with 
outside agencies. 
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Table 12 


WISCONSIN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 


DODGE COUNTY 


Total 

participants 
In study 
with former 
WCI 

cUont status 


Participants 
from other 
agencies 
rcportinc 
former 
cUont status 
with VVCI 







FORMER 

0 


FORMER 

0 


Former 

clients 

represented 

in the 

WCI 

Nominal 

sessions 




FORMER 
0 



A 

B 

0 



22 

C 

D 






FOND DU LAC COUNTY 





ACTIVE 

22 


Participants 
from other 
agencies 
reporting 
active client 
status with 
WCI 


Total 

participa its 
in study 
with active 
WCI 

client status 







ACTIVE 
0 


ACTIVE 

22 


* GREEN LAKE COUNTY 


A 


B 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


A 


B 

□ 

D , 

□ 


A. Participants in WCI who were former clients of that agency. 

B. Nomina! Group participants who were WCI clients. 

Z, Number of agencies other than WC! of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

i). Number of agencies other than WCI of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 


' Each of the three correctional institutions within the boundaries of the Moraire Park District were regarded as independent 
institutions. 
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TABLE 13 

The inmates of the Wisconsin State Prison were not questioned 
about their former or active status with outside agencies. 
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Table 13 
WISCONSIN STATE PRISON 


DODGE COUNTY 


TotAl 



Participants 


Former 

participants 


from other 


clients 

in study 


agencies 


represented 

with former 


reporting 


In the 


WSP 



former 


WSP 


client status 


cllont status 


Nominal 




with WSP 


sessions 







FORMER 


FORMER 


FORMER 


0 



0 

+ 


0 



FONDDU LAC COUNTY 

A B 



GREEN LAKE COUNTY 

A 


* WASHINGTON COUNTY 


□ 

C 

□ 


B 


Active 


Participants 


clients 


from other 


representing 


agencies 


the WSP 


reporting 


Nominal 


active client 


Groups 


status with 
WSP 





ACTIVE 
29 


Total 

participants 
in study 
with active 
WSP 

client status 






ACTIVE 
0 


ACTIVE 
29 


A. Participants in WSP who were former clients of that agency. 

B. Nominal Group participants who were WSP clients. 

C. Number of agencies other than WSP of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D. Number of agencies other than WSP of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 


♦ Each of the three correctional institutions within the boundaries of the Moraine Park District were regarded as independent 
institutions. 
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TABLE 14 


The inmates of the Wisconsin Home for Women were not 
asked to report their former or active status with outside 
agencies. 
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Table 14 


WISCONSIN HOME FOR WOMEN 


DODGE COUNTY 


Totfll 

participants 
in stucJy 
with former 
WHW 

client status 


Participants 
from other 
agencies 
roponing 
former 
client status 
with WHW 


Former 

clients 

represented 

In the 

WHW 

Nominal 

sessions 










FORMER 


FORMER 


FORMER 

0 


0 

+ 

0 


FOND DU LAC COUNTY 



B 


•green lake county 


B 


* WASHINGTON COUNTY 

B 



Active 


Participants 


clients 


from other 


representing 


agencies 


the WHW 


reporting 


Nominal 


active client 


Groups 


status with 





WHW 







ACTIVE 


ACTIVE 


44 

+ 


0 



Total 
participants 
in study 
with active 
WHW 

client status 


ACTIVE 

44 


A. Participants in WHW who were former clients of that agency. 

B. Nominal Group participants who were WHW clients . 

C. Number of agencies other than WHW of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D. Number of agencies other than WHW of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 


* Each of the three correctional institutions within the boundaries of the Moraine Park District were regarded as independent 
institutions. 
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Table 15 


DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


1 otal 

participants 
in study 
with forrrvor 
DVR 

client status 


Participants 
from other 
agencies 
reporting 
former 
cllnnt status 
v/lth DVR 


Former 

clients 

represented 

in the 

DVR 

Nominal 

sessions 








FORMER 


FORMER 


FORMER 

56 


54 

+ 

2 


DODGE COUNTY 
B 


FONDDU LAC COUNTY 




GREEN LAKE COUNTY 

A B 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


A 

B 

0 



4 

c 

D 




0 




Active 


Participants 


Total 


clients 


from other 


participants 

representing 


agencies 


In study 

the DVn 


reporting 


wUh active 

Nominal 


active client 


DVR 


Groups 


status with 


client status 




DVR 











ACTIVE 


ACTIVE 


ACTIVE 

11 

+ 

44 


55 


A. Participants in DVR who were former clients of that agency. 

B. Nominal Group participants who were DVR clients. 

C. Number of agencies other than DVR of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D. Number of agencies other than DVR of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 


* The Dodge County Division of Vocational Rehabilitation staff was unable to organize a client group to represent the agency. 
Green Lake county is served by the Fond du Lac office. 
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Table 16 


WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYiMENT SERVICE 


Toial 


Participants 


Former 

participants 


from other 


clients 

In study 


agencies 


represented 

with former 


reporting 


in the 


VVSES 


former 


WSES 


client status 


client status 


Nominal 



with WSES 


sessions 

1 

i 





FOUMER 


FORMER 


FORMER 

96 


95 

+ 


1 


DODGE COUNTY 
A \ B 



FOND DU LAC COUNTi' 



GREEN LAKE COUNTY 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


A 

B 

1 



5 

C 

D 

0 



1 



Active 


Participants 


Total 


clients 


from other 


participant^; 

representing 


agencies 


in study 

the WSES 


reporting 


with a 

ctlve 

Nominal 


active client 


WSES 


Groups 


status with 


client status 




WSES 











ACTIVE 


ACTIVE 


ACTIVE 

10 

+ 

63 


7 

3 


A. Participants in WSES who were former clients of that agency. 

B. Nomina! Group participants who were WSES clients, 

C. Number of agencies other than WSES of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D. Number of agencies other than WSES of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 


* The Wisconsin State Employment Service located in Fond du Lac County elected not to participate in the study. Green Lake 
County is served by the office of the director of WSES, Fond du Lac County. 
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TABLE 17 


The Manpower Development and Training Act 
program, a cooperative effort of the Moraine 
Park VTAE District and the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service, was not listed on the 
in^ii' mation card. One client participant rep- 
icSfT'.ting another agency indicated having 
former status in the space provided for "Others, 
Specify." 
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Tabic 17 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT TRAINING ACT 


Total 

pur ticiponts 
In study 
with forn^or 
MDTA 
clluni status 


Participants 
from oihor 
aponcibS 
reporting 
former 
client status 
with MDTA 







f=ORMER 
1 


FORMER 
1 



DISTRICT 


B 


48 


58 



ActWo 


Portlclpanxs 


Total 



clionts 


from other 


participants 


roprosonting 


agonclos 


in study 


the MDTA 


reporting 


with active 


Nominal 


active ctlont 


MDTA 


Groups 


status with 


client status 





MDTA 











ACTIVE 


ACTIVE 


ACTIVE 


48 



0 


48 


A. Participants in MDTA who were former clients of that agency. 

B. Nominal Group participants who were MDTA clients. 

Z. Number of agencies other than MDTA of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D. Number of agencies other than MDTA of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 


* All Minpowcr Development Training Act Programs offered in the Moraine Park District are presently located at the Fond du Lac 
Campus, but served disadvantaged and handicapped persons from throughout the District. 
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Title STOP THE SHOPLIFTER ^ 

Author : * ^ ■ • Date Pub. 

Classroom World Productions , Order from Associated Educational 
PubltBher Jiaterials Companiest Inc>t Glenwood at Hillsborough Street^ Raleighf N G 

4 audio 

Teaoher or Strident Material Student Coet $25>95 Length lessons 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uee^^ 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 

* . ■ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Deykiled descriptions of the many methods shoplifters use 
which will enable one to spot them quickly before^ they get started* How to stop 
shoplifters and associated crooks without personal risk and without exposing your 
employer to lawsuits. 

1 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ASD TESTS: 


Title STOP THE SHORT CHANGE ARTIST 

Author Date Pub., 

ClassrooTi World Productions, Carder from Associated Educational 
Publieher t^terlals Compa,nies» Inc>f Glenwood at Hillsborough Streeta R9.1el^> N G 

[ I 2 sound 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $43>00 Lengt h filastrlps 

(Audio version w/o films trips $12»95) 
Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegla|e/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


I 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : How to spot the short change artist and the step-by-step 
methods, they employ. How to stop these crooks without personal or business risk* 


AVAILABLE IN STRUCT Jh MATERIAL AND TESTS. 
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TABLE 18 


The Moraine Park VTAE District's Multi- 
Occupational Career Development program 
was not listed on the information card. Two 
clients indicated having present client status 
in the space provided for "Others, Specify," 
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Table 18 


MULTI-OCCUPATIONAL CAUr^EK Dl- VIELOPMENT 


DODGE COUNTY 


Total 



Particlponts 


Former 

participiints 


from other 


clionts 


In study 


agoncios 


represented 

with former 


reporting 


In the 


MOCD 


f orn-or 


MOCD 

clinnt status 


client 

'tatus 


Nominal 




with MOCD 


sessions 







FORM EH 


FORMER 


FORMER 


0 



0 

+ 


0 


FOND DU LAC COUNTY 


A 

B 

0 



24 


GREEN LAKE COUNTY 

A 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 

A B 



Active 


Participants 


Total 

clients 


from other 


participants 

roprcsontlng 


agencies 


In study 

the MOCD 


reporting 


with active 

Nominal 


active client 


MOCD 

Groups 


status with 
MOCD 


client status 




ACTIVE 
24 


ACTIVE 
2 


ACTIVE 

26 

1 32 1 

1 25 1 

+ 



A. Participants in MOCD who were former clients of that agency. 

B. Nominal Group participants who were MOCD clients. 

C. Number of agencies other than MOCD of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D. Number of agencies other than MOCD of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 


* At the lime the Nominal Group Sessions were conducted, the Multi-Occupational Career Development Program was 
concentrating on program development in Fond du Lac County and had not yet expanded to the other 3 counties comprising 
t--^--t. 
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Tnbic 19 


WORK INCIINTIVI: PROGRAM 


DODGE COUNTY 


Totol 


Pi)rticipjnts 

participants 


fronj othor 

in study 


ayoncios 

with former 


reporting 

WIN 


former 

cliont st^itiis 


cliont status 



with WIN 


Former 

clionts 

rcprosontcti 

In tho 

WIN 

Nominal 

sossions 









FORMER 

13 


FORMER 
12 

+ 

FORMER 
1 



A 

B 

1 


1 '1 

C 

D 

6 


1 9 1 


FOND DU LAC COUNTY 


A 



B 


0 



6 

c 

D 

2 



8 



GREEN LAKE COUNTY 


A 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


A 

B 

0 



'4 

c 

D 




6 


Activo 

clionts 

representing 

tho WIN 

Nominal 

Groups 




ACTIVE 
17 



Participants 
from othor 

reporting 
active client 
status with 
WIN 


Total 

ptirtlclpants 
if) study 
with nctivo 
WIN 

client stntu& 







ACTIVE 
10 


ACTIVE 
27 


A. Participants in WIN who were former clients of that agency. 

B. Nominal Group participants who were WIN clients. 

C. Number of agencies other than WIN of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D. Number of agencies other than WIN of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 


* Green Lake County residents arc served by the Work Incentive Program located in Fond du Lac County. 
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Table 20 


MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS 


DODGE COUNTY 


Total 



Portlclparts 


Former 

participants 


from othor 


clients 

\t\ study 


agendas 


represented 

with tornwr 


reporting 


In the 


MHC 



former 


MHC 


client status 


client stntiis 


Nominal 




with MHC 


sessions 






/ 

FORMER 


FORMER 


FORMER 

25 


24 

+ 


1 



A 

B 

0 


1 

C 

D 

24 


1 11 


FOND DU LAC COUNTY 

B 



GREEN LAKE COUNTY 

A B 


WASHINGTON COUNTYy 


A 

Q 

1 



9 

C 

D 

1 6 



7 ' 


Active 


Porilislponts 


Totnl 

clients 


from Cither 


pnrtioiPnnt^ 

representing 


aflonclo^ 


In sivjdy 

the MHC 


reporting 


witl) nctivo 

Nnmlnfll 


active client 


MHC 

Groups 


status with 
MHC 


client stntus 


c 

D 








ACTIVE 


ACTIVE 


ACTIVE 

1 ol 

a 

28 


35 


63 



\, Participants in MHC who were former clients of that agency. 
3. Nominal Group participants who were MHC clients. 

Z, Number of agencies other than MHC of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

Number of agencies other than MHC of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 


'■ Green Lake County residents requiring the services of a Mental Health Center are generally referred to the center nearest their home. 
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Table 21 


WORKSHOPS 



A. Participants in WorI<shops who were former clients of that agency. 

B. Nominal Group participants who were Workshops clients. 

Z, Number of agencies other than VVori<shops of which persons in (A) and (B) had formerly been clients. 

D, Number of agencies other than VVorl<shops of which persons in (A) and (B) were clients at the time the session was conducted. 
* Green Lake County residents requesting the services of a Workshops are generally referred to the one nearest their home. 
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FACTORS LEADING TO THE SELECTION OF THE NOMINAL GROUP METHOD 


There are several factors wliich influenced the research team in the selection of tho Nominal Group 
Method devised by Dr. Andre' Delbecq and Mr. Andrew Van de Ven. Most influential were the following 
points Delbecq notes in his literature: 


"Creativity can often be facilitated by following 
specific group processes . . 

''Tension created by the Nominal Group situation, 
in which other members at tho table are industriously 
writing, maximizes social facilitation-'tension which is 
important for individuals' full involvement in the task 
at hand . . /' 


"The process also avoids evaluation of any par- 
ticular problem dimension ..." 

"The "round robin" procedure . . . increases the 
tendency of the individuals to begin sharing risky prob- 
lem ^fhensions with other members of the group. The 
"round robin" procedure of each member's offering a 
single idea allows secure personality types who are 
greater risk-takers to engage in early self-disclosure. 
This modeling by the more secure members of the 
group makes it easier for less secure members to take 
their turn and suggest risky problem dimensions, 
particularly 'personal' problems which they may 
hesitate to bring before the group in an interacting 
situation/' ^ 


The Method calls for anonymity of participants to be closely guarded, and this assurance provides 
security to persons who otherwise may not feel comfortable in identifying problem areas. 


1. Andre' L. Delbecq and Andrew H. Van dc Vcn, "A Group Process Model for Problem Identification and Program Planninp", 
The Journal of Applied HehaWorai Science. Volume 7, No. 4 (1971) PP 472, 474-475. 
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NOMINAL GROUP METHOD -PHASES I • V 


The Nominal Group Method includes five Phases with Problem Identification the first, and the 
step utilized in this research study. The four remaining Phases are Knowledge Exploration, Priority 
Development, Program Development, and Program Evaluation, The Method provides stimulation and 
a process for solving critical problems and for bringing into the process the persons most involved in 
program success— clients and staffs of public service agencies, (Andre' L, Delbecq and Andrew Van 
de Ven, 1971,) 

Phase I of the Nominal Group Method is for problem identification only. The research team 
conducted Phase I with both client and staff groups of all participating agencies. In Delbecq's method, 
it is only the consumer groups who participate in Phase I. Dug to a desire to achieve the maximum 
amount of participation by persons most closely involved with the needs of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped (the consumer himself, and the staff of public service agencies), the team utilized Phase I 
with both segments. Local adaptations of the Method were made for Phase I used in this study (See 
Pages 55-56.) 

It is within the goals of this project to inform the participating agencies of the process, as out- 
lined by Delbecq, with Phases I, II, III, IV, and V.^ It is to the discretion of participating agencies 
whether or not they elect to carry through with the final phases of the Method. 

DEFINITION OF NOMINAL GROUP 

By definition a Nominal Group is a homogenous group engaged in a process which dictates that 
individual participants work in the presence of each other, but are limited to the degree and kind of 
interaction they are allowed. It is a structured meeting in order to best achieve an orderly procedure 
for exploring qualitative information. The Nominal Group Method is effective, in obtaining objective, 
subjective or environmental problem dimensions. The technique may be used to identify priority 
goals, problems and solutions. (Carl Margin, 1971 ; Andrew Van de Ven and Andre' L. Delbecq, 
American Journal of Public Health , March 1972.) 

ORGANIZATION OF PHASE I 

The organization for. agency participation in this study, which utilized Phase I of the Nominal 
Group Method, began with a letter from the Moraine Park District Director, Administrator of the 
Research and Planning Department, and the Administrator for Field Services, requesting their 
cooperation. (See Appendix C-1.) The Project Director and/or the Research Assistant then met with 
the Director of each agency who was often accompanied by one or more persons on the staff. During 
the course of the meeting the project was explained, criteria for staff and client participation was 
detailed, an explanation of homogenous grouping was made, and tentative dates were decided for 
the Nominal sessions with staff and clients. 


O 'Ibid, pp. 478-489, 
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In most cases it was necessary to hove a follow-up visit, and the majority of participating agencies 
requested a letter from the research staff outlining the organizational aspects of their participation. 

A follow-up phone call was made for final preparations prior to the Nominal session for the staffs. 
Postcard reminders were sent to the agency for distribution to the clients who indicated an interest in 
participating in the study. 

PHASE I: PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 

The sequential steps in Phase I of the Nominal Group Method, including the revisions made by the 
research team, begins with each participant writing down their ideas in response to a key question. Ideas 
are then retrieved from the group and written on a large flip chart for all to see. In the process of listing 
ideas on the flip chart, the group members are allowed to clarify, elaborate or defend the responses, A 
discussion often evolves and is allowed with reasonable limitations. Completion of the process involves a 
vote and tally of the ideas identified and the ideas or problem dimensions are ranked in priority order. 
An explanation of the ranking process is made and a discussion often develops, (For a detailed description 
of Phase I as used in this study see Pages 57-64,) 

PHASE II: KNOWLEDGE EXPLORATION 

Selection is first made of external scientific and organizational experts whose disciplines and skills 
are related to the priority items identified in Phase I. Also, representatives of the consumer group in 
Phase I are present. They are elected from participants of the first session. The problem solving meeting 
in Phase II is similar in format to Phase L 

The preparation for the meeting involves the division of problems into major and minor categories 
with their priority vote. The organization representative opens the session in similar fashion to Phase I 
and includes the discussion of the consumer group meeting. Problems identified are reviewed thoroughly, 
but the representative is careful not to analyze the results. The client representatives are asked to assist 
him in the review. It is made clear that staff persons present are "idea men" and not representatives of 
their agencies, and that the purpose of Phase II is to identify alternative solutions for priority items 
evolving from Phase I, 

The first listing of ideas is to identify components and resources presently available t hrough 
organizations with which they are familiar. Secondly, they are asked to recommend new types of solu- 
tions which could serve as partial or complete solutions. 

Each participant is then assigned to a group which is heterogeneously comprised and given 5" x 7" 
cards for each priority item. On one side of each card the participant writes "Solution Components 
and Existing Resources Which Can Be Adopted or Used." On the other side, he writes "Solution 
Components and New Resources Which Can and Should Be Developed." Forty minutes to an hour is 
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devoted to this task; and tho round-robin procedure is employed. The sheet of paper on which the 
responses will be recorded is at this time divided and labeled '"Existing" and "New" Solution Com- 
ponents and Resources for each of the priority catecjories. Acjain, a group recorder is available for 
the listing of ideas as participants respond verbally. 

A discussion then follows to determine the most adequate combination of solution components 
and resources for each priority problem. At the completion of this step, each group presents to the 
session a list of solution components and resources which it feels are essential to the final program. All 
participants then vote on the items they feel are necessary for a minimumly adequate program to solve 
the priority problems identified by consumers. The identical method of voting and ranking may be 
used as in Phase I. The remaining Phases (III, IV, and V) are explained, representatives are selected, 
participants are thanked, and the meeting adjourns. 

' PHASE III: PRIORITY DEVELOPMEIMT 

Key resource controllers and supervisors participate with the representatives from Phases I and il. 
The purpose is to critically review the priorities and solution elements of the developing program. The 
importance of this step is that the new participants are in a position to hold back resources which may 
negatively influence the functional administrative units in the implementation of the project while the 
project proponents are still at a flexible stage. To use Delbecq's phraseology, this step "buys insurance" 
for the future endorsement and support of the project proposal. Following alterations at the suggestion 
of the participants, the group is ready to enter Phase IV. 

PHASE IV: PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

This step is necessary in order to finalize the draft, utilizing the input and following the critical 
elements determined in Phases I, 1 1, and 1 1 1. Providing advice at this stage are the key administrators 
who are sponsoring the program. 

PHASE V: PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Representatives of Phases I, II, and III are involved once again for the following reasons: in all 
probability a long time has elapsed from Phase I to the present, the excitement may have diminished 
somewhat over an extended period of time, and some critical adjustment may be necessary. 

The session begins with the field experts introduced in Phase 1 1 giving a detailed report of the 
specifics of the project, tying Phases I - IV together. 

It seldom occurs that all persons involved are completely satisfied; and if it is felt that there is 
a significant deviation from the original plan, there are two routes which can be taken: 1) the 
finalized plan can have a change in details, or 2) evaluation may be continued to determine if a 
minority objection proves to be a valid weakness in the plan. 
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Titl0 STORE CHOICE - A CASE STUDY OF CONSUMER DECISION MAKING 

Author Km Lawrence Isaacson ' . . Date Pub. 1966, 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publiaher 100 West 31 Street, New York, NY 10001 - 

y Teaoher pr Student Material Student Coet $3>00 Length 83 pages 

Grade Level . Collefilate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCFIPTION : A study of vomen customers which discloses the motives 
involved in where they shop and their reaction to different types of storesi Dis- 
count, Specialty, Neighborhood, Basement, and Department. In addition, it dlsolosss 
their reaction to advertising, where they are apt to shop for what and their reac- 
tions as compared to store management predictions* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ASn TESTS: 


Ti t le STORE SECURITYi CHECK CASHING -PROCEDURES k CASH HANDLING CONTROL 

Author Dean A > Hawley ; Date Pub. 1972 

D» E» Ma ;je rials Lab , 

Puhlieher 1885 Neil Avenue, 113 Townshend Hall, Columbus, OH 43210 

Teacher\>r Student Material Teacher Coat ^3,00 Length 64 pages 

four 2 -hour 

Grade Level s Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Use sessions 

OBJECTIVES : The student "should be able toi identify payroll, personal, govern- 
ment, and bank checks; to become aware of the reasons for being careful and consci- 
entious in cashing customers*' checks; to be able to identify as unacceptable counter 
checks or checks without required' MICR enco'ciingj to. be able to identify properly and 
improperly filled out checks; to be able to determine if an endorsement is required, 
and if so, to examine the endorsement to see that it is correct; and to be able to 
courteously and properly handle suspicious checks and customers. 
SUMMARY DESCR IPT^ON : A proj^m to train employees about the problems with^ 
handling checks in a retail store, including a section on short change artists. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MA/rf-lAL A:\'r- Tt'STS: Handouts and transparency masters 
Q Lre included* 
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It is suggostcd by Delbccq that persons utilizing the Method often need previous training to 1) 
cognitively internalize the process of planning into workable phases; 2) integrate tt\o representatives 
of each phase, and 3) achieve the assignment of each phase ns defined in its role. 
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LOCAL ADAPTATION OF PHASE 1: PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


The rercarch team invcsticjatcd the rusources for training in the Nominal Group Method. Mr. 
Andre' L. Delbecq, the author of tho Mutfiod, sugyDStud tl;c services of Mr. Artliur Brief, a doctoral 
candidate in the School of Businoss Administration at tho University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

During the training session all team members participated and played an active role as group 
members. In order to gain experionco prior to conducting tho ^rst session, tho team organised a 
Nominal session with the administrative council o( the Moraine Park District. The goal was the 
identification of priority needs of the District to best serve students in full-tinie programs and field 
services. It was this first session and the experiences of the research team conducting the Nominal 
sessions with participating agencies which led to the team recognizing a need for adapting Phase I 
to best meet the goals of the project. Areas in which the research team adapted the Method are as 
follows: 

Deter mined th e Grou p Comp osition by the Ag ency Before the Date of the Session. It was felt 
that true homogeneity among group members could best be determined by the staff members assisting 
in the organization of the sessions. The research team was not familiar with the background of the 
participants, and it was decided that this was a more efficient method than the team attempting to 
group the participants homogeneously at the time of the session. 

Combined All Responses During the Process and in Categorizing. Delbecq instructs that "orga- 
nizational" and "personal" problem dimensions be treated separately throughout the process. 

Enc ouraged the Participants to Discuss, Elaborate on, or Defend Their Group's Responses 
during the Round Robin Listing of Ideas. This deviation from Delbecq's Method was to produce 
maximum participation and involvement. It was determined that this was Important for the addi- 
tional generation of ideas, particularly with the client groups, and was found to be true also with some 
staff groups. It was left to the discretion of the group leader when the discussion was to be terminated, 
either due to group membei (s) too strongly influencing one another or when the discussion became too 
lengthy. 

Requested That All Similar and Like Items Be Gro uped. This was identified as an important 
change for two reasons: to avoid duplication and to prevent distributing the votes among similar items 
when priorities were ranked. For example, one person would state that there was a need for transpor- 
tation to get to work, another would state they needed transportation to get to school and a third per* 
son would indicate a need for transportation to receive medical services. It was experienced by the 
research team that when the items were listed separately, the participants divided their voting, with 
one or more in the group selecting each of the three individual responses on transportation. The 
result was that, even though all six members in a group felt strongly enough that transportation was 
a need and chose that response as one of their ranked items, it did not appear as a priority. When, 
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for example, the three responses in regard to a need for transportation were grouped and the six persons 
ranked that item, it was easily identified as a priority. 

Group Items From the Same Catego ry When Appropriate, When the definitions of the categories 
were sufficiently determined, the research team attempted to group similar items which would bo placed * 
In the same categories. It was at the discretion of the recorder whether two or more responses were to 
be grouped. An example is a person who identified a need to have drug counseling, with another person 
requesting marital counseling; this would not be grouped even though they are similar. The reason was 
that all problems related to drugs were placed in Category No. 1 1, entitled "Drugs, Alcoholism, and 
Emergency Services," and all responses relating to marital and family problems were placed in Category 
18, ''Marital and Family Problems." 

Elected to Have the Majority of CMent Groups Rank Six Items. It was suggested by Mr. Arthur 
Brief during the training session on the Nominal Group Method, in which all members of the research 
team who later conducted Nominal cessions participated, that it might be necessary to reduce the number 
of priorities set to six instead of ten for the client groups. His suggestion was well taken, following the 
research team's experience vvith the first client sessions conducted, for two reasons: First, and most 
importantly, selecting ten items from all the responses a client group identified was often a difficult 
and confusing task. It was observed by the research team, that several client groups had extreme 
difficulty in the ranking step attempting to match the response on the flip chart and t;he corresponding 
number of the index cards prior to their ranking. This required constant checking by the team and 
invaded the anonymity of the participants. A few groups were limited in the number of responses which 
they elected to verbalize, and it was fe!t that ranking ten items would not show true priorities. 

The Recorder From Each Group and One Participant Recorded the Results on a Tally Sheet. The 
research team deviated from the suggestion that each participant list his own votes on the tally sheet. It 
was decided that this was necessary both to protect the anonymity of the participants and because some 
clients were incapable of completing this function accurately. 

The Re-ranking Step was Not Completed. Time did not allow the research team to make provisions 
for completion of the re-ranking step at the time of the Nominal Group session. However, the team 
elected to re-rank two staff sessions and one client session as a reliability check. The staff re-ranking from 
the Fond du Lac County Mental Health Center and the client re-ranklng with the Dodge County Bureau 
of Probation and Parole were completed one week after the Nominal Group session. The Multi-Occupational 
Career Development staff re-ranking was completed 20 weeks after the Nominal session. (See Page 754.) 

It was not anticipated during the research into Dr. Delbecq and Mr. Van de Verb's literature on the 
Nominal Group Method that the above deviations from their outline would occur. The research team 
is aware of their encouragement not to alter the Method, and would like to state that they do not 
encourage any alterations except through necessity, after trial and error. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF NOMINAL GROUP METHOD AS USED IN THIS STUDY 

The Nominal GroujD Method is n fiv(^phnso process, and for the purpose of this study the research 
team ennployed Phase I with both the staff and client groups representing the major public service 
agencies in the District. The staff and client sessions were conducted independent of each other, and 
in no case, including the correctional institutions, were representatives of either faction allowed to 
participate or observe the other group. 

The organizational meetings for recruiting staff and client groups to represent the participating 
agencies include the following: 


I. Selection of Staff and Client Samples 


A. A letter from the Moraine Park VTAE District Director, the Administrator 
of Research and Planning and the Administrator of Field Services was sent 
to all agencies involved, introducing the project and requesting their 
cooperation with the research team. (See Appendix C-1.) 

B. Each participating agency director was contacted by telephone at which 
time the project was explained briefly and an appointment was made to 
meet with the director and any staff members who would assist in the 
organization of staff and client Nominal Group sessions. The initial 
meeting involved the coverage of the following points: 

1. The background, rationale, methodology and anticipated results 
of the study. 


2. Criteria of staff participants was explained including the team's 
request that participants have significant contact with the 
clientele. The team stressed the desire for participation by all 
professional staff members and encouraged that both para- 
professionals and ancillary staff be included in the study. 

3. Criteria of client participants involved: they should be a present 
or former client of the agency, literate to the degree that they 
could write (so they could read their own writing and be able to 
read what the group leader printed on a flip chart), they were 
able to emotionally withstand a semi- structured process and that 
it was absolutely necessary that they participate voluntarily. 

4. An explanation was made regarding the division of participants 
into homogenous groups with 4 to 7 persons comprising a group. 
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Homogenous Group Criteria 


1. Staff • It was suggested that staff be grouped by position 
in the agency, sex. and/or age. The ultimate concern of 
the team was that supervisors were not grouped with 
staff members under their supervision. There were a 
fev; occasions in which the head of an agency was 
asked to participate due to a limited number of available 
staff. Also, it did occur on one occasion that an agency 
administrator took part without the knowledge of the 
research team. The team requested that the agency 
complete this task of homogenous grouping of the 
participants before the session was conducted for both 
clients and staff, because the research team was not 
familiar with the participants prior to the meeting date 
and could not be as qualified in performing this 
function. The agency then provided the team with a 
list of first names and first initials of the participants' 
last name, in the order in which they had grouped 
them. The. cooperating staff memberls) also supplied 

a brief statement of the homogenous background for 
each group, which in most cases is the "Criteria for 
Homogeneous Grouping" in the transcribed responses 
section. 

2. Client - The research team requested that the members 
of each client group have as homogeneous a background 
as possible by age, sex, geography, employment status, 
marital status, race, or services received by the agency. 
This was to insure, as much as possible, that a conflict 
of interest or the identification of two diversified 
problem areas would not result in the group members 
negating each other's voting by ranking opposite 
items, and thus not establishing any high priorities. 

For instance, it was strongly suggested that Negroes 
and Caucasians were not to be members of the same 
group, if at all avoidable, because experience has 
shown general (disagreement in setting priorities for a 
racially mixed group. When the agency determined they 
would participate, tentative dates were agreed upon for 
a three-hour block of time at the agency's convenience 
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for each session involving the staff. The agency at this time also 
suggested a tentative date for a client session. 

5. An outline was given to all the agencies at the initial meeting explaining 
the project and outlining their responsibilities as facilitators for the 
sessions. (See Appendices D-1 and D-2.) A letter or a form was then 
supplied to the majority of the agencies to be distributed to the client 
groups. They briefly explained the project and requested their partic- 
ipation. (See Appendices E-1 and E-2.) The team requested the assis- 
tance of the agency staff in this task because the team was not familiar 
with the clients and the method used protected the anonymity of the 
participants. The clients were asked to respond to the agency by returning 
a tear-off portion of the letter if they were interested in taking part. The 
team then supplied the agency with remindar postcards which they 
addressed and mailed to all clients who indicated interest in participating 
either by returning the tear-off slip or verbal communication with a staff 
member. 

C. Several follow-up telephone calls were mode to each agency prior to the session, 
in several cases, additional visits were required. 

Step-by-Step Outline of Nominal Group Method 

(One team member conducted the session with general instructions being delivered 
to all participants simultaneously. Additional team members ware employed as 
group leaders for each group in the session and carried out that function in the 
appropriate steps as indicated below.) 

A. Introduction 

1. Welcome 

2. Background of the project 

3. VTAE's interest in the client/agency's problems 

4. Explanation that the concentration is on problems, not solutions 

5. MPTI's role in programs for disadvantaged and handicapped 

6. Explanation of the comprehensiveness of the study and its effect to date 

7. Assurance of anonymity of participants 
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B. Explanution of group participation 

1. Highly structured process • requGStod tncir cooperation 

2. Outlined the steps the groups would be completing in the session 

3. Participants completed the background information so that a comparison 
of the composite background of the group could be compared with the 
results of the group. Additional background information was requested 

of MDTA and correctional institution inmates. (See Appendices F-1, F-2 and F-S.) 

C. Instruction for Step 1 of Nominal Group Method 

1. Distributed and read aloud the question to the group. The most 
important aspect of the data collection process is the wording of 
the question. The researcher must be careful to avoid biasing the 
respondent. The team determined these general questions for staff 
and clients; however, it was necessary to alter them slightly for a few 
agencies to make the question pertinent to their situation, such as for 
the correctional institutions. (See Appendices G-1, G-2 and G-3,) The 
research team made every attempt possible to avoid any bias in their 
development of questions. 

a. Staff Question - Please list all the problems you can think of 
which you encounter in serving your clients' needs. NOTE: We 
are interested in your responding with all Types of problems you 
encounter, to include inter- and intra-agency problems, and those 
you encounter in dealing with your clients. However, please be 
sure to include any services the Moraine Park Teclinical Institute 
can provide, enabling you to better serve your clients' needs. 
Also, please identify all problems which relate to your clients' 
need, desire, lack of desire, or indifference toward vocational 
education or vocational training. 

b. Client Question - Please list all the problems you can think of * 
which make it difficult for you to meet the needs of your 
family and yourself. We are interested in your identifying all 
problem areas that can be solved or helped to be solved by 
money or people. Please list all the problems you are aware 
exist, even if you have not personally encountered them. NOTE: 
We are interested in all services you would like provided, but 
please be sure to include in your responses any types of programs 
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or services the Moraine Park Technical Institute could provide 
which would help you obtain vocational education or 
vocational training. 


2. Approximately 15 additional minutes was devoted by the researcher 
conducting the session to further explain the types of problem areas 
in which the researcher was interested. A premise was given that any 
problems which could be solved or helped to be solved by money or 
people were legitimate to identify which includes both emotional and 
organizational problem dimensions. It was explained that acts of 
nature or problems which could only be attributed to a conflict 
between persons and only they themselves could rectify would not 
be of interest to the research team. The participants were also informed 
that the problem areas did not necessarily have to be problems they 
had encountered, but to include problems they are aware exist. 

A very important item in giving instructions for the completion of 
Step I was the explanation that although the Moraine Park Technical 
Institute is an educational institution, the team did not want the 
participants to limit their responses to problem areas they felt the 
Moraine Park Technical Institute could do something abo it. It was 
explained that there are several programs and services which are 
within the mission of a technical institute that the general public is 
not aware of and that our goal was to set priority needs of the 
disadvantaged and handicapped. They were told that the responses 
which were not applicable to the Moraine Park Technical Institute 
were to be disseminated among the agencies who could solve or help 
to solve them. 

The participants were informed that the worksheet on which they 
were recording their responses would not be turned in - they were 
only to note their ideas so that they could remember them for the 
next step of the Nominal Group Method. The researcher requested 
that the participants work independently with no discussion, that 
they be specif ic in their responses and that they keep their 
responses brief, when possible. 

Step I: The participants concentrated on listing on their worksheet any 
problem areas they elected to identify (15 minutes). 


Step 1 1 : Round-robin fashion verbal listing of problems until all participants 
have exhausted their ideas. (1 hour) 
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1. As the group members listed ideas ono at a time, rotating around the 
table, the group recorder (team member) listed the responses on a flip 
chart. The responses were recorded verbatim when possible, as the 
participant stated an item. If a participant was having difficulty in 
expressing himself or was unable to make the statement brief, the 
group was asked to assist, and when necessary, the recorder did so. 

2. The five responsibilities of the group participants were explained: 

a. Understand the meaning of all responses verbalized b ' partici- 
pants in their group. They were reminded that they would be 
voting on the items in the next step. 

b. Indicate to the recorder if they have the exact response given 
by a member of the group written on their v»/orksheet. It was 
explained that a ( y) check would be awarded to the item and 
that it was only for statistical purposes identifying how many 
persons independently identified the items as a need. 

c. State any similiar or like item which they have written down 
and feel may be grouped with another person's response. Again 
a ( / ) check was awarded. In the grouping of similiar or like 
items, the research team took the prerogative of deciding whether 
or not the item would be grouped. The criterion used by the team 
member was whether or not the responses fell into the same 
categories. 

d. Verbalize any addition to a response that comes to mind even if 
it is not written on the worksheet. 

e. If they recalled another problem area during the step, they were 
asked to add this to their list and state it at their next turn. The 
participants were encouraged to discuss, clarify, elaborate or 
defend the responses, but were not allowed to attempt to dis- 
courage a person from listing his r'^sponse on the flip chart. 

At the completion of Step II there was an optional break. 

Step Hi : Selection of Top Priority Items (15 minutes). (NOTE: This is 
the only step in which there was considerable variation between the staff 
and client sessions. ^In all cases, the staff selected 10 items and in most 
cases, the clients chose 6 responses.) 
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1. Each member rcviewGcl the responses his group identified and selected 
the appropriate number (6 or 10) which lie felt were the most 
important and necessary to be solved. Again, each participant worked 
incli^penclcntly with no discussion or adjustments to the responses 
allowed. They wore asked to write enough of the responses they 
chose as priority items so that they could recall the response when 
they reviewed them in the next step for ranking. The responses were 
written on individual 5x8 index cards with the corresponding number 
of the item. It was explained that they would be referring to the card.s 
when they ranked the items. 

Step IV : Ranking of Priority Items (10 minutes). Each particinant was 
asked to place his cards in front of him, in order that he could read the 
response on each card, (They were asked to ignore any responses on the 
flip chart which they did not select.) Participants were then asked to select 
the item they identified as being the most important of the 6 or 10 they 
selected. (The research team suggested that they select the item they would 
most like to see solved, and the premise was set that they should select an 
item with the idea that one would be solved, and nine would not be.) When 
their card was selected, they were asked to put a number 10 on the bottom 
of the card and to circle it, thus giving it 10 points. They were then asked 
to read over the remaining 9 cards and select the one of least importance to 
them. (The premise was given that 8 of the 9 responses could be solved, and 
one could not.) They were asked to give that item 1 point. 

The procedure continued as follows: 

8 cards remaining-most important, 9 points 
7 cards remaining-least important, 2 points 
6 cards remaining-most important, 8 points 
5 cards remaining-least important, 3 points 
4 cards remaining-most important, 7 points 
3 cards remaining-least important, 4 points, 
2 cards remaining-most important, 6 points; and 
1 card remaining-least important, 5 points 

The participants then placed their own cards in descending order of points and 
gave them to the recorder. 

At this point the process was completed, and the participants were informed 
of this. In all cases, the groups were given the option of remaining to see 
and discuss the results. The great majority of participants elected to remain. 
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Title 


STORE Sii;CURITY2. INTiiRNAL SHRINKAGE CONTROL 


Author Richard Everhirdt ^ Date Pub. 1973 ' 

D* E* . Materials Ub 

Pub li she r 18b3 Neil Avenue, 115 Townshand Hall, Columbus, OH 43210 ' 

Teaoher or Student Mate via I Teacher Coet $3*00 Length 100 pagpa 

ten l^^hour 

Grade Level Se condar^ VOollegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Vae sessions 

OBJECTIVE'S : The student should be able to> define and explain what internal 
shrinkflige is} explain why intern.i.1 shrinkage is such a big probleAj discuss the 
three major areas whj.ch conttlbute to internal shrinkage; list other areas of short- 
ages which cbnti*ibute to shrinkage; and understand the* relationship between the three 
major areas of shrinkage and the overall shrinkage probleiis. ' \ 

SUMMARY DESCR I PTION : A tea^session training plan, to alert -managers to the prob- 
lems of losses from within the retail store. 

1 . 


AVAILABLE ISSTRCCTih H::FFIAL /I/.T: TESTS: 1^ ns pare ncy masters, handouts, 
film resources and student activities are included* 

Ti tie _± STORE SECURITY! REDUCING SHOPLIFTING \ 

Aut hor Jerry Gai n;a n and Robert Minsel Da te Pub. 1973 

D. E. K:aU-rial-, 

Publieher 1B65 Noil Avenue, 115 Townshend Hall, Columbus, OH 43210 

Teacher or Student Mut^ria I ' Tea c her Coet $3*00 Length 58 pages 

V 

Grade Level Secondar y/C^l^^eg i^te/Ad ult Suggeated Time of,Uae 


OBJECTIVES : ' The student snould be able tot identify the nature of the shoplift- 
ing crime; to.oxplair ar.a ccnLrjLct the various psychological motives emerging in our 
society; to iientiiy X\.c t' -^-Lyi't^o 'jf Ghoplifters and differentiate activities of 
each; to list the na-^or factors that c^ontribute to .l^boplif tin/?; and to identify the 
method:: reuill r-c-^.r.:. • ■ ■; \' \:' '.'.^ / joncing bhoplifiin,^ losses* , 

SUMMARY DESCn I : i "^>H : Lc::!./;ne:d to jiinpoint the methods used by shoplifters, their 
motives, how to deal with thein, and hovi to protect a business against themo 


AVAILABLE l}iyr!<''C': h MA:t:FIAL AM- Tf^J^TS: Handouts, case studiesj, tests and 
r-r»9^olete teaching outline are inclucied. 
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H. Step V : Determination of Results and Discussion 


1. One person was osl<Gd to volunteer and assist the recorder. In the 
ensuing few minutes, the recorder and the volunteer recorded the 
points given each response on the flip chart, totaled them, and 
awarded rankings to the priority items. 

2. The group recorder explained the process of determining priority 
items and reviewed the results. 

3. Discussion followed, including the answering of questions by the group 
leader. 

4. Group members were informed that the director or administrator of 
the agency which they represented, as well as anyone instrumental in 
the organization of the session, would receive the results within a week. 
They were also informed that the research team strongly suggested to 
each agency that any staff or client participant should have the results 
made available to them. 

5. The group was thanked for their cooperation and dismissed. 

J. Results were sent to the agency heads and staff assisting in the organization of 
the staff and/or client sessions within a week of the session date. 


NOTE: For a tabulation of the time expended by staff and clients for their 
participation in the study, a tabulation of the telephone calls made by the 
research team in their organization and planning of Nominal Group sessions, 
and a project report indicating financial expenses and time expended by the 
research team in completing this study, see Time Expended by Staff and 
Clients Organizing and Participating in Nominal Group Sessions, Appendices 
J-1/J-8; Research Staff Telephone Calls, Appendix K-1, and Project Expenditure 
Report, Appendix L-1. - 
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CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


The literature of Dolbecq and Van cle Ven (1972) suggests the categorizing of all raw data 
collected in Phase I of the Nominal Group process. The research team's experiences with this procedure 
appear similar to those outlined by the authors. 

The initial step was the identification of a tentative list of categories established after carefully 
examining the results of the first 31 sessions which were completed. From this information, the team 
determined pertinent categories by the frequency of which they were identified as problem areas a(\ 
by the significance of the category in relation to the project's goals. Careful screening, deletion, 
subgrouping and determining new categories was an ongoing process until the completion of the 
project in order to insure a minimum level of error. 

The definitions were established by constantly reviewing the responses placed in each category 
and building the definition around the^e responses in order to make sure that all responses were 
properly categorized, and that the definition would accurately direct the reader to the correct category. 

The task of categorizing the project's 3,540 responses took place with the participation of at least 
one professional staff member who had taken part in the Nominal Group session. 
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Narrative Summary of Tables 55, 56 and 57 746 
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•ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS STUDY 


ABE 

Adult Basic Education 


ACT 

American College Test 


ADVOCAP 

Advocacy for Community Action Program 


AFDC 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children 


AFDC-U 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children - 

Unemployed Fathers 

CESA 

Cooperative Educational Services Agency 


COTA 

Certified Occupational Therapy Assistant 


DSS 

Department of Social Services 


DVR 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 


EFNEP 

Expanded Food and Nutrition Educational 

Program 

FHA 

Federal Housing Administration 


FISH 

Community Volunteer Service 


GATB 

Genera' Aptitude Test Battery 


GED 

General Equivalency Diploma 


HED 

High School Equivalency Diploma 


IHM 

Individualized Homeniakers Program 


LIFE 

Let's Improve Family Environment 


LPN 

Licensed Practical Nurse 


MATC 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 


MDTA 

Manpower Development and Training Act 


MHC 

Mental Health Center 


MOGD 

Multi-Occupational Career Development 


MPTI 

Moraine Park Technical Institute 


NATB 

National Aptitude Test Battery 


OJT 

On-the-job Training 


OT 

Occupational Therapy or Occupational Therapist 

PT 

Physical Therapy or Physical Therapist 


RN 

Registered Nurse 


WCI 

Wisconsin Correctional Institution - Fox Lake 

WHW 

Wisconsin Home for Women - Taycheedah 


WIN 

Work Incentive Program 


WPA 

. Works Progress Administration 


WSES 

Wisconsin State Employment Service 


WSP 

Wisconsin State Prison - Waupun 


WSR 

r- Wisconsin State Reformatory 



*Many terms have been abbreviated. This list will identify all abbreviations used. 
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DEFINITION OF CATEGORIES 


The category definitions were established fronn 
the content of the responses in each category and are 
explicit in order that the reader can direct his atten- 
tion to any individual category that is of interest to 
him. 
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DEFINITIONS OF CATEGORIES 
1. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION AND ADULT HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA AND EQUIVALENCY 


a. Responses which identify a need for, or dissatisfaction with, adult basic education courses 
or programs. 

b. Responses which request adult high school equivalency or diploma courses and programs. 

2. AGENCY POLICY, RULES, REGULATIONS, ADMINISTRATION, AND LAWS 

a. Responses which pertain to the policy, rules, regulations, and administrative decisions of an 
agency. 

b. Responses which indicate dissatisfaction with administrators or staff of an agency. 

c. Responses which show dissatisfaction with the service and/or performance of an agency. 

d. Responses which pertain to federal, state, or local laws which influence the service and/or 
performance of an agency. 

3. BASIC NEEDS: FOOD, CLOTHING, AND HOUSING 

a. Responses which indicate an inability to attain adequate food, clothing or low-income housing. 

b. Responses which indicate the necessity for special basic needs such as diets for diabetics. 

BUDGET: FAMILY 

a. Responses which identify a need for assistance in family or personal budgeting, either by 
course or on a one-to-one basis. 

5. CHILD CARE CENTERS 

a. Responses which indicate a lack of free or inexpensive qualified child care centers. (Requests 
Q for in-the-home baby-sitting will be found in Category No. 14, Homemaking and Other Home 
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COMMUIMICATIONS; INTER AND INTRA-AGEIMCY 

a. Responses which identify a lack of, or inadequate communication or cooperation within or 
amona agencies. This lack of communication or cooperation could be among a aencv^s staff 
or clients, or b olwoen staff and clients. 

b. Responses which indicate an overlapping or duplication of services among agencies. 

c. Responses which relate a lack of coordination of services among public service agencies. 

COUNSELING AND TESTING: VOCATIONAL, EMPLOYMENT, AND PERSONAL 

a. Responses which identify a need for counseling and/or lasting of clients to assist in determining 
appropriate vocations. 

b. Refjponses which express a need for personal counseling or group therapy of clients or staff. 

COURSES AND PROGRAMS; COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

a. Responses which are requests for courses and programs to be offered on the college or 
university level. 

b. Responses which indicate dissatisfaction with the services or programs on the college or 
university level. 

c. Responses which show a need for monetary assistance to attend colleges or universities. 

COURSES AND PROGRAMS: PRE SCHOOL, PRIMARY, MIDDLE, AND HIGH SCHOOL 

a. Responses which request courses and programs to be offered on the pre-school, primary, 
middle, or high school level in the parochial and public school systems. 

b. Responses which show dissatisfaction with the services or programs at these levels. 

c. Requests for monetary assistance for children at these levels, to cover the costs of lunch 
programs, etc. 
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10. COURSES AND PROGRAMS; VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 

a. Responses requesting courses and programs to be offered on the Vocational or Technical 
level. 

b. Responses which indicate dissatisfaction with the services or programs on the Vocational 
or Technical level, 

c. Responses which express a need for monetary assistance to attend Vocational or Technical 
schools, (Requests pertaining to ABE and Adult High School Equivalency and Diploma 
programs will be found under that category,) 

•4 

11. DRUGS, ALCOHOLISM, AND EMERGENCY SERVICES 

a. Responses which pertain to the problems of drug abuse and alcoholism, 

b. Responses which request programs or treatment centers to assist persons with drug problems, 

c. Responses which indicate dissatisfaction with existing drug programs. 

d. Responses requesting the extension of existing programs, 

e. Responses which ask for emergency services, such as a Hot Line or Crisis Center, 

12. FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

a. Responses which identify a need for improved or additional facilities, equipment, supplies, 
and instructional materials, 

13. FOSTER, GROUP, NURSING, RESIDENTIAL CARE, HALFWAY, AND DETENTION HOMES 

a. Responses which express a need for these types of homes or dissatisfaction with services in 
existing homes, 

b. Responses which indicate a need for training programs for personnel to operate these homes. 
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14. HOMEMAKING AND OTHER HOME SERVICES 

a. Responses which identify a need for homemaking and other services offered in the home, 
including in-the-home baby-sitting. 

b. Responses asking for in-the-home instruction in homemaking skills. 

15. IN-SERVICE 

a. Responses expressing a need for in-service training courses and programs for staff and for 
orientation of staff to the job. 

16. JOBS AND JOB PLACEMENT, ONTHE^OB TRAINING, AND WORK EXPERIENCE 

a. Responses which identify a need for more and better jobs, job orientation, job placement 
services, appropriate on-the-job training programs, apprenticeships, and work experience 
programs. 

b. Responses which express a dissatisfaction with job placement services and programs available. 

c. Responses concerning unmarketable skills of clients. 

17. LEGAL AID 

a. Responses concerning the need for free or inexpensive legal aid services for clients. 

18. MARITAL AND FAMILY PROBLEMS 

a. Responses identifying problems within the family. Requests for family counseling, premarital 
counseling, problems and/or requests for courses relating to children and child rearing, 
behavioral problems of children, and communications with children. 

b. Responses indicating a need for low-cost services or programs for the family and the single 
parent. 
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19. MEDICAL, DENTAL, AND OPTICAL 

a. Responses expressing a nGod for free or low-cost medical, o ital, or optical care, in addition 
to low-cost medical insurance. 

b. Responses showing dissatisfaction with existing medical services. 

20. MENTAL RETARDATION, PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL HANDICAPS 

a. Responses requesting programs and services for the handicapped— including day care centers- 
the mentally retarded and physically or emotionally handicapped of all ages, 

b. Responses expressing a need for the understanding of handicapped persons' problems. 

c. Responses asking for facilities and special equipment for the mentally retarded, physically 
and emotionally handicapped. 

21. MINORITIES 

a. Responses identifying the need for courses, programs and services for minority groups. 

b. Responses requesting members of minority groups to be included In agency staffs. 

•■• 

22. MOTIVATION 

a. Responses relating to the motivation of cleints or staff. 

23. PREJUDICE, DISCRIMINATION, AND EMPLOYER PREJUDICE 

a. Responses concerning employer, staff, student or administration prejudice toward clients 
on the basis of race, appearance, prison record, welfare status, marital status, health, age, 
religion, or handicaps. 

b. Responses relating to prejudices of society. 
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Ti 1 1 W STORE SHHINKAG Ei EMPLOYEE PIDTERAGE/CUSTQMER THEFT 

Author_ ' ■ Date Pub. ' 1975 

Publisher Falrchlld Publications » Iw.i 7 East 12 Street^ N^w York/ NY lOOO;? 
Teaah0r or Student Materia I Teacher Cost $80>00 Leng t^ 3^ Glides 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Vae 

OBJECTIVES: , ^ ' 


iff 

SUMMARY D&^CRjL^ON : Explains the problems of store shrinkage and hoK they can 
be prevented#ir \^ ' i . J 

I ■ < 

\ 



AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: -Commentary and discussion questions 
are included. ' ^ 


Title STOR£Sj_ THE "RETAIL .l^ANAGEMENT MAGAZINE ^ ' 

Author ; Date Pub\ Monthly 

National Retail Merchants Association 

Publisher 100 West Jl Street^ New York, NY lOOOl ^ 

1 year 

Teacher or Student Material Student ^ Cost $10»00 Length 

Single copy $U5P 


Grade Level Collegiate/Adult \ Suggested Timef of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES : ' ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: The official NRMA publication for retail management* Con- 
tains feature stories on the industry # trends and fashions p and "how to" items* 
Ideas for independent storest viewpoints^ executive re.port, lef^l briefs, and listing 
of NRMA current conferences and publications are included in each Issue^ . 


Q AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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24. PUBLIC RELATIONS AND COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND VOLUNTEERS 


a. Responses which request better public relations from an agency. 

b. Responses which asl< for more or better community participation and involvement with an 
agency. 

c. Responses requesting specific community programs, such as Big Brothers and Big Sisters. 

25. RECREATION AND SOCIAL 

a. Responses identifying a need for recreational and social activities or programs. 

b. Responses asking for funds for recreational and social activities or programs, 

c. Responses requesting recreational facilities, equipment, and centers. 

26. REFERRAL AND INFORMATION CENTER 

a. Responses identifying a need for information on services, courses, and programs available 
from all agencies and institutions to be located at a fixed point of referral. 

27. SENIOR CITIZENS (OVER 60 YEARS OF AGE) 

a. Responses which pertain to all problems confronting the senior citizen such as the need for 
housing, day care, and recreation. 

b. Responses indicating a need for staff, facilities or equipment for senior citizens' activities. 

28. SEX EDUCATION AND FAMILY PLANNING 

a. Responses identifying a need for courses or programs on sex education and family planning. 

b. Responses requesting information on birth control and venereal disease. 

c. Responses asking for free or lov^-cost family planning clinics and services. 


29. STAFF 

a. Responses indicating a need for additional staff: professional, para-professional and clerical. 

b. Responses asking for high standards in agency staff recruitment. 

30. TRAIMSPORTATIOIM 

a. Responses pertaining to a need for transportation. 

b. Responses requesting monetary assistance for the purchase or maintenance of vehicles. 

31. WAGES, INCOME, AND INCENTIVES 

a. Responses indicating dissatisfaction with salaries and/or fringe benefits by staff and clients. 

b. Responses requesting incentive pay for clients. 

32. MISCELLANEOUS 

a. All responses that cannot appropriately be placed in specific categories. 
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INTRODUCTION TO TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 

In this chapter the reader is supplied the following data for each agency involved in this research 
study: 

AGENCY FUNCTION 

The mission statement, description of services, and numerical breakdown of persons served by each 
agency is stated. This information was developed by the research team through communication with 
each participating agency and following a letter requesting this information (See Appendices H-1 and 
H-2), and obtained from materials supplied by them, such as annual reports. 

INTRODUCTION TO STAFF PARTICIPANTS 

A brief summary of the background of staff members involved in the Nominal Group session 
representing that agency, (A more detailed description of individual staff participants may be found in 
the Group Composition which precedes the Transcribed Responses of each agency.) 

SUMMARY OF STAFF RESPONSES 

A summarization of the priority responses offered by all staff participants for that agency is reported. 
In addition, any informeition pertinent to the study, such as the category in which responses fell most 
frequently, is indicated. 

INTRODUCTION TO CLIENT PARTICIPANTS 

A brief summary of the background of clients involved in the Nominal Group sessions representing 
that agency is shown. (A more detailed description of individual client participants may be found in the 
Group Composition which precedes the Transcribed Responses of each agency.) 

SUMMARY OF CLI ENT RESPONSES 

A summarization of the priority responses offered by all client participants for that agency is reported. 
Any additional information pertinent to the study, such as the categories in which responses fell most 
frequently, is indicated. 

INTRODUCTION TO CLIENT PARTICIPANTS AND SUMMARY OF THEIR RESPONSES 


Information reported is identical to the two previous headings entitled "Introduction to Staff and 
Client Participants" and "Summary of Staff and Client Responses." This combined heading was used when 
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the individual county client groups met separately and the summary of participants and the summary of 
the sessions is combined by county. In every case when this heading is used, the staff session was a 
combination of the district staffs in one session. 

COMPARISON OF STAFF AND CLI ENT RESPOIMSES 

The analysis of the staff and client responses encompasses the similarities and differences between 
the problem areas reported by all staff and client groups of that agency. 

COMPOSITION OF STAFF AND CLIENT NOMINAL GROUPS 

The information preceding the staff Transcribed Responses identifies the background of the par- 
ticipants. The staff background consists of their position in the agency, length of time in their present 
position, time employed by the agency, their sex, age, and post-high school education. The information 
preceding the client Transcribed Responses reports their sex, age, and the public service agencies in 
which they were clients or had former client status at the time the study was conducted (See Appendix 
F-1.) No names of participants are indicated or were known to the research team in order to protect 
anonymity. The information provided in this section may help the reader to draw his own conclusions 
on the type of responses and the priority ranking when he compares the results with the background 
of the group. 

(NOTE: The staff data will always precede the client data. 

VERBATIM TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES OF STAFF AND CLIENT GROUPS AS RECORDED 
DURING THE SESSION 

The responses are listed in the order of priority ranking with the Number 1 priority listed first, 
followed by ail priority rankings through rank Number 10. In several cases there is more than one 
item receiving the same rank" because of a tie in the number of total points two or more items received. 
Because of this, there are often more than 10 responses ranking from 1-10. All staff groups ranked 10 
items, and the majority of client groups ranked only 6 responsos. 

After the responses receiving a ranking were recorded, no attempt was made to list the remaining 
responses in any order of importance, but rather they are listed in the order in which they were 
recorded during the Nominal session. 

No attempt was made by the group recorder to change the wording of a response to comply with 
the English language. The response was recorded verbatim, with the exception of instances where 
profanity was involved, and the respondent was then encouraged to re-phrase the response. 

A series of letters and numbers will be found after each response and are to be interpreted as 
follows: 
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(XX) Each X in parentheses indicates the number of persons in that group, 
in addition to the original respondent, who had identified that exact or very similar 
response on paper during Step 1 of the Nominal process. If, for example, tliere 
are 3 X's (XXX), it indicates that the respondent plus three other members of the 
group independently identified that problem on paper during Step 1, 

(Pts. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9) Each of the numbers in parentheses indicates the number 
of points or priority awarded to that response by one person in the group. If, 
for example, there are four different numbers in parentheses, it indicates the 
number of persons in that group who voted that response a priority, and the 
individual numbers indicate what priority each of the four awarded to the re- 
sponse. 

(T-35) The "T" indicates the total number of points awarded the re- 
sponse and is an accumulation of the points awarded by individual participants in 
the group. 

(R-1) The "R" identifies the priority rank the item received. The rank was 
determined by the response(s) receiving the greatest number of total points, second 
highest number of total points, etc, through rank Number 10. 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF AND CLIENTTRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


Following the Transcribed Responses of the last staff Nominal Group representing each agency and 
the last client group representing the agency will be found the categorization of each response elicited 
from all participants. The responses are identical to those of the Transcribed Responses; however, it 
was sometimes necessary to divide the response because of one portion fitting into one category and 
another part of the response appropriately belonging in another category. When this occurs, it is 
indicated by ellipsis marks ( ). The rationale for categorizing responses can be found on Page 65. 

The information following each response (XX) (Pts. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9) (T-35) (R-1) is to be inter- 
preted the same as for the Transcribed Responses. 

The responses in this section are again arranged according to their priority rank and because 
responses from all participating groups representing an agency are together, separating the staff and 
clients only, there may be several responses in. one category which were awarded the same priority 
ranking. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLES 


A table for each category identifying the number of ranked responses, median rank, total responses 
including ranked items, and the number of participants for each agency follows the categorization of the 
last agency. The definition and summary of the table for each category accompanies the tables. 

PRIORITY RANKING OF PROBLEMS IN THE MORAINE PARK DISTRICT (TABLE 55) 

This table identifies the priority ranking of each category by the staff, by the clients, and by 
the staff and client Nominal Groups. 

RESPONSE SUMMARY (TABLE 56) 

This table indicates the number of responses in each category identified by staff or client 
participants as well as the agency they represented. 

PERCENT OF NOMINAL SESSIONS IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS IN EACH CATEGORY (TABLE 57) 

This table identifies the percent of the total number of staff and client Nominal Group sessions 
which identified one or more problems in a specific category. 

HOW RELIABLE ARE PRIORITY RANKINGS? 

The background on the re-ranking process used in this study and the significance of the 
reliability check are given. The raw data from the re-ranking process is also provided. 
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TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


4 


FEDERAL PROJECTS - ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and 

Washington Counties 85 


CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Dodge County 92 

Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 94 

Washington County 100 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS » ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 


Agency Function 

"This program is committed to one goal: to eliminate illiteracy in the United States. The curricu- 
lum includes reading, writing, arithmetic, driver education, and consumer education. The program is 
available to all adults 18 years of age and older who have completed less than an eighth grade education 

"or who have less than an eighth grade ability in elementary subjects. "Day and evening classes 

are available. Classes are small and feature individualized instruction. Instruction and materials are 

provided at no cost to the student through heavy federal and state financial support " (from 

Moraine Park Technical Services bulletin). 

The adult student in the ABE program is met with individual attention and unconditional posi- 
tive concern by instructors. Social goals as well as intellectual goals are promoted by teachers experi- 
enced in facilitating learning. Grades are de-emphasized, and improvement and achievement are rein- 
forced. 

Changes for students have included the acquisition of the necessary basic skills such as reading, 
writing and arithmetic, obtaining jobs for the first time, receiving job promotions, enlarging social 
contacts, preparing for citizenship, obtaining drivers licenses, improving interpersonal relationships at 
work and at home, and facing increased responsibilities. 

Target populations for the ABE program were divided geographically arfollows: Dodge, Fond du 
Lac and Green Lake counties plus the New Holstein School District, and Washington county. Personal 
appointments and home visits were involved in recruiting participants for the ABE program. 

The four specific services offered by the ABE program include recruitment, counseling, instruc- 
tion, and follow-up. The clients of ABE programs who have received one or more of these services are 
presented in Table 22- A below. 


TABLE 22-A 
TOTAL CLIENTS IN ABE PROGRAM (FY 71-72) 


Dodge County 

Fond du Lac, Green Lake Counties 
plus New Holstein School District 
Washington County 


254 


257 
218 


Total Moraine Park VTAE ABE 


729 
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Introduction to ABE Staff Pa rtici pants 


Adult Basic Education program staff from Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake, and Washington 
counties met in two Nominal Groups. One group included six full-time day instructors. The other 
group included five part-time evening instructors who taught four hours per week. All staff were 
female. 

Summary of ABE Staff Responses 

The part-time evening instructors had a number of problems in common. The temporary, 
after-hours nature of their work led to lack of contact with regular in-service sessions and clerical 
help. The staff also identified that students experienced the inability to confer with counselors 
and instructors. 

The majority of the staff-identified problems are related to the needs of ABE students. Top- 
ranked problem is the instability of AB E as a temporary program. Another top-ranked problem 
is the need for paid in-service for instructors to learn about new materials and techniques, and 
about dealing with ABE students in a more understanding way. The need for one-to-one help for ABE 
students was cited. Ranked second was the size of ABE classes, with the staff recommending five 
students per instructor. Many instructors noted the difficulty in obtaining instructional materials for 
low-level students and the time lag between order and delivery on materials. (This problem was iden- 
tified by the full-time day instructors!) 

Many staff of ABE were sensitive to the needs for child care for their students. This problem was 
mentioned by seven of eleven staff participants, and ranked in the top ten by both day and night 
instructors. Psychiatric help for some ABE students, marriage and job counseling services for ABE stu- 
dents, and the students' transportation needs are cited by staff as important problems. 

School and instructional needs related by the staff highlighted a need for better communication 
of instructors with high school counselors, agencies, and schools that serve ABE students, and with a 
District resource center. Library and media materials are urgently needed at the MPTI Annex, where 
the Fond du Lac ABE classes are conducted. 

Serious counseling and testing needs were mentioned, as related to qualifications of students for 
the programs, the motivation of the students for the programs, and the students' expectations and 
personal programs. 

Program problems cited by staff include a need to organize classrooms by ability level or 
learning problems, and a need for small class size. Needs for in-service and university instructions for 
the staff in handling ABE and GED classes were high-ranked problems. Publicity for GED and General 
Review classes, as well as AB E classes, should be more widespread. 
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A lack of administrator confidence in the staff was sensed as the clerical staff or janitors were 
being told to check on class attendance, size, etc., and to check on recruiters as they work. 


The staff report that they need more available clerical staff, aides, janitorial services, and media 
and counseling services for their classes. Staff also reported that the mileage allowance did not cover 
actual expenses. 

Introduction to ABE Client Participants and Summary of Their Responses 

Client members of Nominal Groups from ABE were organized by county of residence. There 
were 4 clients from Dodge county, 8 from Fond du Lac and Green Lake counties, and 10 clients 
represented Washington county. All of these combined reported present or former client status with 
27 public agencies, in addition to ABE. Referrals to the ABE program from other agencies would 
account for this. (See Table 7) 

Dodge County - Four clients, two male, two female, indicated that transportation to school for 
ABE classes is a major need, English classes for non-English-speaking individuals ranked second 
highest for this group, 75% of which are aliens. Beyond the basic communications skills, these 
Dodge county clients of AB E also requested courses in Office Work, TV and Radio, Drivers Educa- 
tion, Sewing and Knitting, 

Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties - Eight subjects from these counties participated, in- 
cluding six females and two males. All were unemployed. The most important problem to these 
ABE clients is the need for improvement in housing conditions, closely followed by the need for 
transportation to school, doctors, and work, which ranked second, AFDC mothers requested a 
recreational facility for use by themselves and their children with funds available for admission to 
special events. Specific courses beyond the ABE program which were requested include Book- 
keeping, Accounting, Cooking, Animal Care, Veterinary Medicine, Drug Abuse, U.S. History, and 
refresher courses in high school subjects. A variety of policy and administrative problems were 
hientioned, including several about how the assistance provided by DSS should be re-structured. 
Suggestions included having the agency own appliances, install telephones for dependent families, and 
replace commodity foods with food stamps. Internal family problems which demand attention in- 
cluded care for a retarded child, medical emergency aid availability, and a need for marriage counseling. 

Washington County - Ten clients, five male, five female, participated in two Nominal Groups, 
Five (all of one group) were unemployed. The unemployed group identified problems finding jobs 
and transportation as their number one and second-ranked problems. Housing for low-income persons 
ranked third. Specific courses beyond ABE-met needs included requests for Carpentry, Writing, English, 
Environmental Improvement, Mechanics for Women, and Drivers Education, Both groups complained 
of property taxes. A large number of problems focused on local government and administration: 
street maintenance and traffic flow, snowplowing, liquor and drug law enforcement, snowmobile law 
enforcement, and school administration. Help in finding a job was cited as a need in several ways. 
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Ti 1 1 9 : THE SitfRY OF SEARS. ROEBUCK A CO. 


i 


, Author ^ Date P.ufc. I96I 

PuB Usher Fairchild PublicatlpriSs Inc», 7 Easr'l2 Street, New York ^ .NY 10003 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coet $1#00 Length 94 pages 

Grade Level Secondaiy/Colleglate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The story oY the growth of the world 'a^ largest general 
merchandise retailer. Discusses its iuccessful methods of promoti«on» labor rela- 
tions, selling, advertising display and telephone sales* 


AVAILABLE' INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANB TESTS': 

c 

Title ' STRATEGY PROBLEKS OF MASS RETAILERS AND VfHOI£SALERS 


tie ' ' sIf 

Author \ V» P» Ergyn, W. Apple bavun and W« J. Salmon _Date ^uh. , 1970 

Pub lie he r jPicharti D> Irwin^ Inc>t lfel8 Rldp^ Road, Homewood, IL 60430 
Teacher or X^dent Material Student / ^Coat $12,00 Length 84? pa^s 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Use 1 sem> 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCR LKTION : Covers selected major strategy problems of larg^-scale 
retail and wholesale enterprises. These problems center on, issues of growth and 
expansion, markeizdng, merchandising:, promotion, and matters of long-range planning. 


/'"t^'iBLE INSWUC7DR MATERIAL AST TESTS. 


Across tho District served by MPTI, problems in administrative areas wore mentioned most 
frequently, strcssinc) better community services, lower property taxes, and improved services to 
families receiving assistance from DSS, including specific recommendations for food stamps, appli- 
ances, and family finance planning and assistance. Rasic needs cited were mainly in the housing 
area: Across the district, housing for low-income individuals is needed. Child day care centers are 
needed in Fond du Lac, Green Lake, and Washington counties. Considering the small sample from 
each, and tho wide ago ranges, this need was mentioned often enough to receive attention. Infor- 
mation on scholarship aid was a high-ranking need in one Nominal, and was mentioned in another. 
Both individuals citing the need for financial aid and scholarships are from Washington county. 

Requests for changes in schools included a need for Vocational courses in the high schools 
and a need for more alert, sensitive teachers who would be aware of the students and their problems. 
Specific course requests are cited above. 

Vocational and marriage counseling is seen as a real need }?y the ABE clients. Employer 
prejudice against handicapped and aliens was cited several times in the Nominal Groups. Alien 
statUG may be considered a handicap. An increased effort to inform tho public of the programs in 
the Technical Schools is urged. 

A uni\)^sal need across the MPTI District, as cited by the client Nominals, is the need for 
transportation to get to school, work, and medical attention. 

Comparison of ABE Staff and Client Responses 

The ABE staff oriented their identification of problems toward MPTI administration and 
regulations with emphasis on the organization of the ABE classes. There was limited concentration 
on tho socio-economic problems of their disadvantaged or handicapped students. The staff stated 
that the ABE classes offered in the evening did not provide many necessary services provided day- 
time students such as job counseling, personal counseling, and available time for communications 
between students and instructors. 

The students, on the other hand, concentrated heavily on requests for Vocational courses and 
programs, transportation for school, work and medical appointments, and basic needs with strong 
emphasis on needs for low-income housing. 

As is common throughout the survey, the staff identified a need for in-service in several areas. 
Clients made no reference to the category. Staff and clients agreed on the necessity of day care 
centers for low-income persons. Staff and client groups both made mention of a desire for smaller 
classes and additional staff to allow for more one-to-one instruction. In addition, the staff requested 
the disadvantaged and the mentally retarded clients be separated for learning purposes. 
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Fond du Lac county staff and clients agreed that the physical plant of the MPTI Annex was 
not conducive to learning due to noise, gas fumes, and stale air. The staff mentioned that additional 
Instructional equipment and supplies at the Annex are necessary. 

Clients identified a need for medical assistance. They related that they often experienced em- 
ployer prejudice due to physical or educational handicaps or their alien status. Recreation was iden- 
tified as a need for both the parents and children. The staff did not identify any unmet needs in these 
categories. The clients were not aware of communication problems <i^e staff encountered in dealing 
with other MPTI staff, high school counselors, and other agency personnel. 

The staff concentrated on the changes they deemed necessary to enable the program to meet its 
primary goals. Although they showed a sensitivity for the clients' needs, the staff did not regard as 
highly as the client groups areas of need in job placement, marital and family problems, and basic 
needs. Staff groups seldom indicated in their responses any connection wixh clients' personal problems 
or needs as being related to their functioning in the classroom. 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS - ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 
(The entire staff of the ABE program representing Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake, and Washington 
counties wore brought together for the staff Nominal Group. The research team's purpose is that there 
is no one county with enough staff to hold independent Nominal sessions; therefore, the homogenous 
criteria for these two groups is based on the full-time or part-time status of the staff,) 

Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 11 

STAFF NOiVIINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping : All 6 female participants are full-time day instructors and recruiters 
with major responsibilities in the ABE program. 


1. ABE Instructor; 4 months in present 
position; 4 months in agency; Female, 
age, 50; B.S., Economics; 15 graduate 
credits in Guidance. 

2. Field Representative; 6 months in present 
position; 6 months in agency; Female, 
age 35; No degree. 

3. ABE Instructor; 1 year, 6 months in 
present position; 1 year, 6 months in 
agency; Female, age 46; B.S., Education; 
15 graduate credits. 


4, Field Representative; 4 years in present 
position; 4 years in agency; Female, age 
49; No degree. 

5, ABE Recruiter; 1 year in present 
position; 1 year in agency; Female, age 
49, No degree. 

6, ABE Instructor; 6 years in present 
position; 6 years in agency; Female, 
age 44; B.E,, Elementary Education; 
9 credits toward B,E. in Vocational 
Education. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1, Instability of ABE as an ongoing pro- 
gram on the federal, state and local 
level. (Pts, 2, 5, 7, 9, 10) (T-33) 
(R-D 

2, Too many students required in a class. 
Maximum should be five if this is 
supposed to be individualized teaching. 
Size of class should be consistently 
around five, (X) (Pts. 4, 9, 9, 10) 
(T-32) (R-2) 

3, Length of time between ordering and 
receiving instructional material is too 
long; also, a problem in securing the 
necessary instructional materials at 
the various levels of the student, 
especially low-level, (XXXXX) (Pts. 3, 
4, 4, 8, 10) (T-29) (R-3 


4. Need in-service training in methods of 
teaching, reading, spelling, innovations, 
and understanding of the ABE student; 
also, in-service between District ABE 
staff, (X) (Pts. 7, 7, 7,8) (T-29) 
(R-3) 

5. Some GED students can't succeed in 
General Review class but can succeed if 
given more individualized instruction in 
ABE, We should be allowed to carry our 
students through to GED completion. 
(Pts, 1,3,6,8,9) (T-27) (R-4) 

C, Need transportation for clients to get to 
school, (XXX) (Pts, 6,8,9) (T-23) (R-5) 

7. Need better communication between the 
MPTI office staff at the three campuses and 
the ABE instructors. (XX) (Pts, 3, 3, 5, 
6,6) (T-23) (R-5) .> 
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ABE-Staff -Responses 


8. Revise the General Review class in the 
District. There is an overlapping of 
responsibility of ABE and Genera! 
Review, (Pts, 1, 2, 8, 10) (1-21) 
(R-6) 

9, Need more cooperation, coordination 
and communication between agencies 
and schools that serve ABE students, 
such as the DSS, high schools, ADVOCAP, 
MPTI, WSES, DVR, guidance centers, 
and Kindercare.(XXX) (Pts. 2, 2, 6, 10) 
{T-20) (R-7) 

10. Need for child care so students can 
attend classes. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 
7) (T-18) (R-8) 

11. ABE instructors are being checked by 
other than appropriate supervisors- 
janitors and clerical staff count number 
of students in classes. This checking is 
also being done by District Office 
personnel. This whole atmosphere tends 
to make mo feel that I am not being 
trusted. Also, the same treatment is 
being done to recruiters in the District. 
(Pts. 1,4,5,7) (T-17) (R-9) 

12. Need for better motivation of the stu- 
dent to attend ABE—particularly men. 
(XXX) (Pts, 5, 10) (T-15) (R-10) 

13. Lack of library materials at the MPTI 
Annex. {No Points) 

14. Need more advertising money for the 
recruitment of ABE students. (Pts. 1, 
3) (T-4) 

15. More care in the selection and super- 
vision of ABE teachers. (No Points) 

16. Need psychiatric help for some ABE 
students. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

17. Need equipment as follows in the 
MPTI Annex: film strip projector, 
record player, controlled reader, black 
shades for windows; also need the same 
equipment for Outreach class. (X) 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) 


18. The mileage amount does not cover 
expenses— increase the amount or fur- 
nish a car. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

19. Problem with noise and gas fumes, snow 
removal, and windows don't open at the 
MPTI Annex. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

20. Need more clerical help for the ABE 
teaching staff in correcting of papers, 
record keeping, and duplicating. (Pts. 1, 
6) (T^7) 

21. More professional materials for ABE 
staff needed in the District library. 
(No Points) 

22. Students from MHC at Juneau and Work- 
shops at Beaver Dam are unjustly accused 
of not keeping toilets clean or keeping the 
facility clean, (No Points) 

23. Need better accumulative records kept on 
students so that a new teacher knows 
past performance of students. (Pts. 3, 

8) (T-ll) 

24. Student expectations are some'times 
higher than their ability to learn. (No 
Points) 

25. Difficulty for recruiter to communicate 
with foreign-born prospective students. 
(No Points) 

26. The motivation for some stipend students 
is the stipend itself and not the desire to 
learn. (No Points) 

27. Teachers from other programs taking 
material from ABE classroom. (No 
Points) 

28. Full-time MPTI students are reluctant to 
enter ABE classroom for help because 
of the type of students in ABE. (Pts. 4) 
(T^4) 

29. Some students need assistance in acquiring 
eyeglasses. (No Points) 

Total Points: 330 
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COMPOSmOINi OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homogenous Groupinci: 
four hours per week. 


All 5 femalG participants are part-time evening instructors who teach 


1. ABE Instructor; 3 years in present 
position; 3 years in agency; Female, 
age 35; B.A., English. 

Z ABE Instructor; 2 years, 6 months 
in present position; 2 years, 6 months 
In agency; Female, age 32; B.S., 
Education, 


3, ABE Instructor; 1 year in present 
position; 1 year in agency; Female, 
age 24; B,S., English. 

4, ABE Instructor; 4 months in present 
position; 4 months in agency; Female, 
age 29; B.S,, Elementary Education- 
Library Science. 


ABE Instructor; 1 year in present 
position; 1 year in agency; Female, 
age 61; B.A., English and French; 
8 graduate credits. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Would like paid in-service workshop to 
learn about new instructional materials 
and techniques, in-service for new in- 
structors to learn present techniques 
used. Also, in-service on grade levels 
M2. (XXX) (Pts. 4, 5, 6, 9, 10) 
{T-34) (R-1) 

2. Lack of resource center for students 
to have instructional materials, 
cassettes, and filmstrips, and a place 
to work individually. Also need tables 
and more instructional equipment in 
present classrooms, all at teaching 
location. (XX) (Pts. 8, 10, 10) (T-28) 
(R-2) 

3. Want a clearing house within the MPTI 
agency for emergency needs, such as 
telephone direct service— need a 

cou nselor who is responsible for these 
specific needs. (XX) (Pts. 1, 2, 7, 7, 8) 
(T-25) (R-3) 

4. I am isolated, due to being an instructor 
in an outreach situation— rural area— in 
regard to professional counseling avail- 
ability, supervision, and other instructors. 
There is a lack of communication with the 
above for those at the schools because we 
work at night. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 9, 10) 
(T-24) (R-4) 


5. Need paid attendance to university to 
learn techniques. Not scheduled during 
teaching time. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8) 
(T-24) (R-4) 

6. More one-to-one help for students, like 
for foreign-speaking students. (Pts. 1, 
5,7,8) (T-21) (R-5) 

7. Need better communication with high 
school counselors. Threshold, and 
General Education program for an 
educational, health and family back- 
ground of the students. Also, need 
cooperation from high school 
counselors for GED. (X) (Pts. 3, 3, 4, 
10) (T-20) (R-6) 

8. Better advertisement of the ABE 
program through the newspaper, TV, 
and radio. (X)^ (Pts. 8, 9) (T-17) 
(R-7) 

9. ABE students attempting to achieve the 
GED should not be instructed in the same 
room as the elementary achievers. El- 
ementary achievers who are intellectually 
disadvantaged should be separated from 
the retarded. (X) (Pts. 5, 6, 6) (T-17) 
(R-7) 
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ABE-Staff-Responses 


10. GED students should be able to get it 
through ABE if they do not want to 
attempt the regular GED program. We 
get no publicity for GED, and no stu- 
dents are directed to us unless they fail 
in the regular program. (X) (Pts. 2, 9) 
(T-11) (R-8) 

11. More readily available community 
counseling for students. Instructors 
are expected and not equipped to 
handle their personal problems. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-9) 

12. Need more available clerical staff at 
location, at times needed; need 
additional aides, janitorial. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 1, 1, 7) (T-9) (R-9) 

13. Need staffings to discuss mutual 
problems with students. (Pts. 3, 6) 
(T.9) (R-Q) 

14. Students need help vvith information 
about jobs and job-finding. Instructors 
are not adequate. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) 
(R-9) 

15. Free child care for students. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4,4) (T-8) (R-10) 


16. Am often moved from permanent 
classroom for others to use it. (No 
Points) 

17. Students' personal goals are unclear 

in terms of why they are in ABE, what 
they need to learn and can learn. For 
some students, the only motivation is 
the incentive pay or a means of social- 
izing. (XX) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

18. Need a better screening of students. 
Some are psychotic and make it 
dangerous, and some are not capable 
and get depressed. (Pts. 1,2, 2) (T-5) 

19. Transportation to ABE. (No Points) 

20. Classroom hours are not always con- 
venient for students. Maybe they 
should be at staggered times, (No 
Points) 

21. Students need help in being more 
effective parents and marriage 
partners. (No Points) 

Total Points: 275 


^ ^ ^ ^ 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


FEDERAL PROJECTS - ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 

(All responses pertaining to dissatisfaction with the ABE program due to MPTI administrative decisions, 
rules or regulations are in Category No. 10. All other responses concerning the ABE program are in 
Category Np. 1) 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. More one-to-one help for students, like 
for foreign-speaking students. (Pts. 1, 
5,7,8) (T-21) (R-5) 


1. Instability of ABE as an ongoing program 
on the federal, state and local level. 
(Pts. 2, 5, 7, 9, 10) (T-33) (R-1) 
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ABE-Staff-Categorization 
Agency Policy 


2. Students from MHC at Juneau and 
Workshops at Beaver Dam are unjustly 
accused of not keeping toilets clean 
or keeping the facility clean. (No 
Points) 


[5] 

Child Care Centers 

1. 

Need for child care so students can 


attend classes. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 


7) (T-18) (R-8) 

2. 

Free child care for students. (XXX) 


(Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) (R-IO) 

[6] 

Communications: Inter and Intra- 


Agency 


1. I am isolated, due to being an instructor 
in an outreach situation—rural area— in 
regard to professional^icounseling avail- 
ability, supervision, and other instructors. 
There is a lack of communication with 
the above for those at the schools 
because we work at night. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 5, 9, 10) (T-24) (R-4) px 

2. Need better communication between the 
MPT! office staff at the three campuses 
and the ABE instructors. (XX) (Pts. 3,3, 
5,6,6) (T-23) (R-5) 

3. Need better communication with high 
school counselors. Threshold, and 
General Education program for an 
educational, health and family back- 
ground of the students. Also, need 
cooperation from high school counselors 
forGED. (X) (Pts. 3, 3, 4, 10) (T-20) 
(R-6) 

4. Need more cooperation, coordination 
and communication between agencies 
and schools that serve ABE students, 
such as the DSS, high schools, 
ADVOCAP, MPTI, WSES, DVR, 
guidance centers, and Kindercare. 
(XXX) (Pts. 2, 2, 6, 10) (T-20) 
{R-7) 


5. Difficulty for recruiter to communicate 
with foreign-born prospective students. 
(No Points) 

6. Teachers from other programs taking 
material from ABE classroom. (No Points) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. More readily available community 
counseling for students. Instructors 
are expected and not equipped to handle 
their personal problenas. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-9) 

■ 2. Student expectations are sometimes 
higher than their ability to learn. (No 
Points) 

3. Students' personal goals are unclear in 
terms of why they are in ABE, what 
they need to learn and can learn. For 
some students, the only motivation is 
the incentive pay or a means of social- 
izing. (XX) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

4. Need a better screening of students. 
Some are psychotic and make it 
dangerous, and some are not capable 
and get depressed. (Pts. 1, 2, 2) (T-5) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Too many students required in a class. 
Maximum should be five if this is supposed 
to be individualized teaching. Size of 
class should be consistently around. five. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 9, 9, 10) (T-32) (R-2) 

2. Length of time between ordering and 
receiving instructional matt;i iai is too 
long; also, a problem in securing the 
necessary instructional materials at the 
various levels of the student, especially 
low-level. (XXXXX) (Pts. 3, 4, 4, 8, 
10) (T-29) (R-3) 
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ABE-Staff-Catctjorizcition 
Courses and Programs 


3. Some GED students can't succeed in 
General Review class but can succeed if 
given more individualized instruction in 
ABE. VVc should be allowed to carry 
our students through to GED comple- 
tion. (Pts. 1, 3, 6, 8, 9) (T-27) (R-4) 

4. Need paid attendance to university to 
learn techniques. Not scheduled during 
teaching time. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8) 
(T-24) (R-4) 

5. Revise the Genera! Review class in the 
District. There is an overlapping of 
responsibility of ABE and General 
Review. (Pts. 1, 2, 8, 10) (T-21) 
(R-6) 

6. Better advertisement of the ABE pro- 
gram through the newspaper, TV, and 
radio. (X) (Pts. 8, 9) (T-17) (R-7) 

7. ABE students attempting to achieve . 
the GED should not be instructed in 
the same room as the elementary 
achievers. Elementary achievers who 
are intellectually disadvantaged should 
be seoarated from the retarded. (X) 
(Pts. 5,6,6) (T-17) (R-7) 

8. GED students should be able to get it 
through ABE if they do not want to 
attempt the regular GED program. 
We get no publicity for GED, and no 
students are directed to us unless they 
fail in the regular program. (X) (Pts. 2, 
9) (T-11) (R-8) 

9. ABE instructors are being checked by 
other than appropriate supervisors- 
janitors and clerical staff count number 
of students in classes. This checking 

is also being done by District Office 
personnel. This whole atmosphere 
tends to make me fee! that I am not 
being trusted. Also, the same treat- 
ment is being done to recruiters in 
the District. (Pts. 1, 4, 5, 7) (T-17) 
(R-9) 

10. Need staffings to discuss mutual pro- 
blems with students. (Pts. 3, 6) (T- 
9) (R-9) 


1 1 , Need more advertising fmoncy for the 
recruitment of ABE students. (Pts. 1, 
3) (T-4) 

12, More care in the selection and supervision 
of ABE teachers. (No Points) 

13, Need better accumulative records kept 
on students so that a new teacher knows 
past performance of students. (Pts. 3, 
8) (T-11) 

14, Full-time MPTI students arc reluctant 

to enter ABE classroom for help because 
of the type of students in ABE. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

15, Am often moved from permanent class- 
room for others to use it. (No Points) 

16, Classroom hours are not always conve- 
nient for students. Maybe they should 
be at staggered times. (No Points) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1, Want a clearing house within the MPTI 
agency for emergency needs, such as 
telephone direct service— need a counselor 
who is responsible for these specific 
needs, (XX) (Pts, 1, 2, 7, 7, 8) (T-25) 
(R-3) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Lack of resource center for students to 
have instructional materials, cassettes, 
and filmstrips, and a place to work 
individually. Also need tables and more 
instructional equipment in present class- 
rooms, all at teaching location. (XX) 
(Pts. 8, 10, 10) (T-2iB) (R-2) 

2. Lack of library materials at the MPTI 
Annex. (No Points) 
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ABE-Staff-Categorization 
Facilities 


3. Need equipment as follows in the MPTI 
Annex: film strip projector, record 
player, controlled reader, black shades 
for windows; also need the same equip- 
ment for Outreach class. (X) (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) 

4. IVIore professional materials for ABE 
staff needed in the District library. (No 
Points) 

5. Problem with noise and gas fumes, snow 
removal, and windows don't open at the 
MPTI Annex. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[15] In-service 


1. Would like paid in-service workshop to 
learn about new instructional materials 
and techniques, in-service for new 
instructors to learn present techniques 
used. Also, in-service on grade levels 
1-12. (XXX) (Pts. 4, 5, 6, 9, 10) (T-34) 
(R-1) 

2. Need in-service training in methods of 
teaching, reading, spelling, innovations, 
and understanding of the ABE student; 
also, in-service between District ABE 
staff. (X) (Pts. 7, 7, 7, 8) (T-29) (R-3) 

[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Students need help with information 
about jobs and job finding. Instructors 
are not adequate. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) (R-9) 

[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Students need help in being more 

effective parents and marriage partners. 
{No Points) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need psychiatric help for some ABE 
students. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


2, Some students need assistance in 
acquiring eyeglasses, (No Points) 

[22] Motivation 


1, Need for better motivation of the stu- 
dent to attend ABE— particularly men. 
(XXX) (Pts. 5, 10) (T-15) (R-10) 

2. The motivation for some stipend stu- 
dents is the stipend itself and not the 
desire to learn, (No Points) 


[29] Staff 


' 1. Need^^ore available clerical staff at 
location, at times needed; need addi- 
tional aides, janitorial. (XXXX) (Pts. 1, 
1,7) (T-9) (R-9) 

2. Need more clerical help for the ABE 
teaching staff in correcting of papers, 
record keeping and duplicating. 
(Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Need transportation for clients to get 
to school. (XXX) (Pts. 6,8, 9) (t.23) 
(R-5) 

2. The mileage amount does not cover 
expenses— increase the amount or furnish 
a car, (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

3. Transportation to ABE. (No Points) 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS - ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


Dodge County 


Number of Groups: 1 


Total Participating: 4 


CLIENT (STUDENT) NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homoc|Rnous Grouping: xhe homogeneity of this group is their participation as students 
in the ABE program. The research method chosen by the research team requires that participants be 
literate to the degree that they can write so that they can read their own writing and can read what is 
printed on a chart. The ABE program is geared towards persons witii less than an eighth grade educa- 
tion thus limiting the number of persons who meet the literacy criteria. The four who did participate 
are the four individuals who volunteered and met this requirement. 

1. Male, age 56; client of DSS, MHC and 3. Male, age 31; client of ABE; former 
ABE. client of V/VSES. 

2. Female, age 35; client of ABE. 4. Female, age 51 ; client of ABE. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Transportation to school. (Pts. 6. 6, 6) 
(T-18) (R-1) 


7. Need housing. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


2. Would like a group English Speech class 
for foreign-speaking people. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 3, 3, 6) (T-14) (R-2) 


8. Need help with finding another job. 
(Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 


9. Need help with getting my drivers 
license. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


3. Would like training in office work and 
TV and Radio. (X) (Pts. 1, 4, 4, 4 ) 
{T-13) (R«3) 


10. Some people do not hire you because 
you are not an American citizen. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 


Would like to learn to sew and knit. 
Need Drivers Education. (X) 
(Pts. 5, 5) (T-10) (R-4) 


Would like more than a two-hour ABE 
class. (Pts. 2, 3,4) (T-9) (R-5) 


Total Points: 84 


6. Many older persons do not go to school 
because they think they are too old to 
learn or are ashamed that they cannot 
read or write. (Pts. 1, 2, 5) (T-8) (R-6) 
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Titl0 ' A SIDDY' OF CONSUMER FRUSTRATIONS . . 

; — ■ — ' : ; • • 

Author . Charles J» Collaz2!;ot Jr» , Da€e Pub. . 1963 

Pubtiaher 100 West 31 Street, New Yorkt iNY ' IQQOl -> I - 

Teaaher or student Mate rial Student ^Co e t $3*00 Leng th 1U8 pages 
Grade Levet^ Gol3 e giate/ Adult >' Suggested Time .of Use 


OBJECTIVES: 


IMMARY DESCF IPTION : Study on vhat consumers think about stops'. Consumers are 
carefully def^ine;! by income, occupation and other important charaoieristics. Includes 
factors influencing shopping behavior, retail institutions and practices, store dhoice 
and clerk service, attitudes to merchandise selectlont shopping firustratlons, a sta- 
^"^^"-Jtistical analysis of demographic influences on shopping attitudes. 

> ' / , ' ' 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATEMAL AND TESTS: 


. • • J 
Ti 1 10 TEENAGE SHOPLIFTING! WHAT ONE COMMUNITY DID ABOUT IT 

/Author ' Date Pub. 

V National Retail I^erchants Association 


Pub I i she r ICO West fl Stroet, Nev/ York, NY 10001 


Teaaher or Student Ma t eria I Student Coet ^ $5*25 Lenc^th kO pa^s / 

Grade Level Colle;iate/Adult Suggested Tv^e of Uae , ^ . ' 

OBJECTIVES: 


r 

V 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Case study of how one community turned words into actions 
and successfully campaigned to serve their children a^nd retail community by reducing 
juvenile pilferage. 


AVAILABLE IS^TFUCTOF. MAFEl^IAL ASD TESTS 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT (STUDENT) RESPONSES 


FEDERAL PROJECTS - ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


Dodge County 

(All responses pertaining to dissatisfaction with the ABE program due to MPTI administrative decisions, 
rules or regulations are in Category No. 10. All other responses concerning the ABE program are in 
Category No. 1.) 


(3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Need housing. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Would like a group English Speech class 
for foreign-speaking people. (X) (Pts. 2, 
3,3,6) (T-U) (R-2) 

2. Would like training in office work and 
TV and Radio. (X) (Pts. 1,4,4,4) 
(T-13) (R-3) 

3. Would like to learn to sew and knit. 
Need Drivers Education. (X) (Pts. 5, 5) 
(T-10) (R-4) 

4. Would like more than a two-hour ABE 
class. (Pts. 2, 3, 4) (T-9) (R-5) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1. Many older persons do not go to school 
because they think they are too old to 
learn or are ashamed that they cannot 
read or write. (Pts. 1,2, 5) (T-8) (R-6) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation to school. (Pts. 6, 6, 6) 
{T-18) (R-l) 


5. Need help with getting my drivers 
license. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Need help with finding another job. 
(Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Some people do not hire you because 
you are not an American citizen. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS - ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 

(The groups are mixed in educational and verbal abilities in order for the more extroverted students 
to be supportive of the more Introverted students.) 

Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 8 

CLIENT (STUDENT) NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: The 4 students participating are unemployed. 

1, Female, age 31; client of ABE; former 3, Female, age 21; client of ABE and 
client of WSES. DSS; former client of WSES. 

2. Male, age 17; client of ABE; former 4, Female, age 29; client of ABE and 
client of WSES. DSS; former client of WSES and 

ADVOCAP. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


1, Need better housing and should im- 
prove those that are rundown, to 
include businesses— government 
should help. (Pts, 3, 5, 6) (T-14) 
(R-1) 

. 2. Transportation to the doctor, school, 
and work, (XXX) (Pts, 2, 5, 6) (T-13) 
(R-2) 


8, My three-year-old son needs someone 
to play with, (Pts, 4) (T-4) (R-5) 

9, Need medical help— can't afford to 

go when necessary. (Pts, 4) (T-4) (R-5) 

10, Red Cross should offer a First Aid 
course for anyone— for emergencies. 
(Pts, 4) (T-4) (R-5) 


3. Mothers with children on AFDC should 
be provided some money for recreation. 
(Pts, 3,4) (T-7) (R-3) 

4. Need more teachers per student in ABE 
so I can have help in the areas I have 
trouble with, (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 

5. Would like Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
and Cooking programs after we finish 
ABE, (X) (Pts. 1,5) (T-6) (R-4) 

6. Should have a place like the YMCA, 
but pay per day rather than for a 
membership, (Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) (R-4) 

7. Welfare should buy new stoves, washers, 
and dryers--then they wouldn't have 

to replace them as often. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
(R-4) 

ERIC 


11. Need a competent counseling program 
for children and for marital problems. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 

12. The DSS lets some clients get away 
with a lot— the government should look 
into how they spend their money. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 

13. Need a day care center so I can qo to 
work. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

14. The MPTI Annex is too noisy, and it 
smells. (No Points) 

15. Need more workbooks for ABE, (X) 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

16. WIN tells you, 'you cannot get into a 
training program,' without giving you a 
chance. (No Points) 


ABE-Client Responses 


17. Need help with finding a job— WSES 
does not do a good job, (X) (Pts. 2) 
(T.2) 

18. Want refresher course in high school 
subjects needed to get a job, (No Points) 

19. Need better drug controls— government 
should clamp down more. (No Points) 

20. Public school teachers should be more 
aware and act on the trouble the kids 
are getting into. (No Points) 

21. Welfare should help by paying off debts 
a person has because welfare would 
not help in the first place. (No Points) 


22. Welfare should provide more household 
needS"-to a reasonable degree. (Pts, 2) 
(T.2) 

23. Telephones should be provided by wel- 
fare for those who need it for things 
like medical needs. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

24. Want food stamps instead of commodity 
foods— too much is wasted. (No Points) 

25. Commodity foods should be more nutri- 
tious—too starchy. (No Points) 

26. Need help with finding housing. (No' 
Points) 

Total Points: 84 


COMPOSITIOIM OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 2 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping : The 4 students participating are unemployed. 


1. Female, age 32; client of ABE; former 
client of WSES. 


3. Male, age 22; client of ABE and Work- 
shops. 


2. Female, age 23; client of ABE; 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


4. Female, age 22; client of ABE, WSES, 
and Workshops; former client of MHC. 


1. Need a low-income housing project in 
Fond du Lac, especially for people with 
children and pets. (Pts. 3, 6, 6) (T-15) 
(R-1) 

2. Better acoustics at the MPTI Annex- 
too noisy. (XXX) (Pts. 4, 4, 5) (T-13) 
(R-2) 

3. Want longer working hours at my present 
job. (Pts, 6) (T-6) (R-3) 

4. Need a larger building for Workshops, 
and the place is also too dirty. (Pts. 6) 
{T-6) (R-3) 

5. Need more money. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 
(R-4) 


6. Want a course offered in Animal Care 
or Veterinary Medicine; in what we can 
do about drug abuse; also a U.S. History 
class. (XX) (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-4) 

7. Want a program for lower grade child- 
ren to help them with motivation pro- 
blems concerning school, (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
(R-4) 

8. Transportation to school, doctor, and 
work. (Pts, 5) (T-5) (R-4) 

9. More individual books that help you 
prepare for the GED test, (Pts, 4) (T-4) 
(R-5) 

10. Information on how to be a more help- 
ful or concerned citizen, (Pts, 3) (T-3) (R-6) 
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ABE-Client-Responses 


11. Vending machines should be put in the 
MPTI Annex for candy, pop, coffee, 
cigarettes, milk, juice, and other snacks. 
(Pts. 1,2) (T-3) (R-6) 

12. Want a special Drivers Education pro- 
gram for slow learners. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 
(R-6) 

13. Want a smaller number of students per 
teacher in ABE program. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 
{R-6) 

14. Want child care while at school. (No 
Points) 

15. Construction workers take too long in 
fixing roads— hampers transportation, 
(No Points) 

16. I have a child, age 3, who only says 
'Mama' and 'Daddy', and I want a 
school or program to help him learn 
to talk. (Pts, 2) (T-2) 

17. Better and more comprehensive health 
care at MPTI— can't get in to see the 
nurse, as she is always busy. (No Points) 

.18. Want counseling in how to handle 

troublesome neighbors. (XXX) (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


19. Too many bosses and not enough clients 
working at Workshops, Inc. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

20. Main Street in Fond du Lac has too much 
traffics-should liavc better channeling of 
traffic. (No Points) 

21. Want an information center. (No Points) 

22. More money for basic needs— especially 
for housing. (Pts, 1) (T-1) 

23. Need free marriage counseling. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

24. Fond du Lac has too high of a tax rate 
--can't afford to pay them. (No Points) 

25. Want food stamps instead of commodity 
foods. (No Points) 


Total Points: 84 
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CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT (STUDENT) RESPONSES 


FEDERAL PROJECTS ■ ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 

(All responses pertaining to dissatisfaction with the ABE program due to MPTI administrative decisions, 
rules or regulations are in Category No. 10. All other responses concerning the ABE program are in 
Category No. 1) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, cind Laws 


1. Welfare should buy new stoves, washers, 
and dryers— then they wouldn't have to 
replace them as often. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
(R'4) 

2. The DSS lets some clients get away with 
a lot— the government should look into 
how they spend their money. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) (R-6) 

3. Wl N tells you, 'you cannot get into a 
training program,' without giving you 
a chance. (No Points) 

4. Welfare should help by paying off debts 
a person has because welfare would not 
help in the first place. (No Points) 

5. Telephones should be provided by wel- 
fare for those who need it for things 
like medical needs. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

6. Want food stamps instead of commodity 
foods— too much is wasted. (No Points) 

7. Too many bosses and not enough clients 
working at Workshops, Inc. (Pts. 2) 
{T-2) 

8. Fond du Lac has too high of a tax 
rate— can't afford to pay them. ( No 
Points) 

9. Want food stamps instead of commod- 
ity foods. (No Points) 


(3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Need a low-income housing project 

in Fond du Lac, especially for people 
with children and pets. (Pts. 3, 6, 6) 
(T-15) (R-1) 

2. Need better housing and should im- 
prove those that are rundown,. to 
include businesses— government should 
help. (Pts. 3, 5, 6) (T-1 4) (R-1) 

3. Welfare should provide more house- 
hold needs— to a reasonable degree. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

4. Commodity foods should be more 
nutritious— too starchy. (No Points) 

5. Need help with finding housing. 
(No Points) 

6. More money for basic needs— es- 
pecially for housing. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need a day care center so I can go 
to work. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

2. Want child care while at school. 
(No Points) 


[9] Courses and Programs:. Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1. Want a program for lower grade 
children to help them with motivation 
problems concerning school. (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) (R-4) 

2. Public school teachers should be more 
aware and act on the trouble the kids 
are getting into. (No Points) 
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AB E-C I ient-Categor izatio n 


(10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Need more teachers per student in ABE 
so I can have help in the areas I have 
trouble with. (Pts, 6) (T-6) (R-4) 

2. Would like Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
and Cooking programs after we finish 
ABE. (X) (Pts. 1,5) (T-6) (R-4) 

3. Want a course offered in Animal Care 
or Veterinary Medicine; in what we 
can do about drug abuse; also a U.S. 
History class. (XX) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
(R-4) 

4. More individual books that help you 
prepare for the GED test. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) (R-5) 

5. Want s smaller number of students 
per teacher in ABE program. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) (R-6) 

6. Want refresher courses in high school 
subjects needed to get a job. (No 
Points) 

7. Better and more comprehensive 
health care at MPTI— can't get in to 
see the nurse, as she is always busy. 
(No Points) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Need better drug controls— government 
should clamp down more. (No Points) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Better acoustics at the MPTl Annex- 
too noisy. (XXX) (Pts. 4, 4, 5) n 13) 
(R-2) 

2. Need a larger building for Workshops, 
and the place is also too dirty. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R-3) 


3. Vending Tiachines should be put in the 
MPTl Annex for candy, pop, coffee, 
cigarettes, milk, juice, and other sr^acks. 
(Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) (R-6) 

4. The MPTl Annex is too noisy, and it 
smells. (No Points) 

5. Need more workbooks for ABE. (X) 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Want longer working hours at my present 
job. (Pes. 6) (T-6) ^(R-3) 

'2. Need help with finding a job— WSES 
does not do a good job. (X) (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Need a competent counseling program 
for children and for marital problems. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 

2. Want counseling in how to handle 
troublesome neighbors. (XXX) (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

3. Need free marriage counseling. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


Need medical help--can't afford to go 
when necessary. (Pts. 4) (T«4) (R-5) 

2. Red Cross should offer a First Aid 
course for anyone— for emergencies. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-5) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. Want a special Drivers Education program 
for slow learners. (Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 
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ABE-Client-Categorization 
Mental Retardation 


2. I have a child, age 3, who only says 
'Mama', and 'Daddy', and I want a 
school or program to help him learn 
to talk. (Pts. 2) {T-2) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Information on how to bo a more help- 
ful or concerned citizen. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 
(R-6) 


(25] Recreation and Social 


1. Mothers with children on AFDC should 
be provided some money for recreation. 
(Pts. 3,4) (T-7) (R-3) 

2. Should have a place like the YMCA, but 
pay per day rather than for a member- 
ship. (Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) (R-4) 

3. My three-year-old son needs someone 
to play with. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-5) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 
1. Want an information center. (No Points) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation to the doctor, school, 
and work. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 5, 6) (T-13) 
(R-2) 

2. Transportation to school, doctor, and 
work. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-4) 

3. Construction workers take too long in 
fixing roads— hampers transportation. 
(No Points) 

4. Main Street in Fond du Lac has too 
much traffic— should have better 
channeling of traffic. (No Points) 
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[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Need more money. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 
(R-4) 


FEDERAL PROJECTS - ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


Washington County 

Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 10 

CLIENT (STUDENT) NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 
Criteria of Homogenous Grouping: All 5 participants are employed full-time outside the home. 


1. Female, age 34; client of AB E; former 
client of WSES. 


2. Male, age 49; client of AB E. 


3, Male, age 21: client of ABE. 

4. Male, age 40; client of ABE, former 
client of WSES. 


5. Female, age 20; client of AB E; 
former client of DVR and 
Workshops. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Property taxes in Wijconsin are too high. 
(X) (Pts. 5, 5, 6, 6) (T-22) (R-1) 

2. How do you find out about scholar^'hips 
for attending school? (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-2) 


8. Public should be informed on what a 
Vocational School can do for them. 
(Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) (R-4) 

9. More enforcement on selling liquor 
to minors. (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) (R-5) 


3. We need more community respect and 
cooperation with our police force and 
game wardens. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-3) 

4. ABE classes should be at least 3 hours 
in length for the night classes. (Pts. 6) 
{T-6) (R-4) 

5. Automobiles are too high-priced for 
my wages. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 

6. The government should continue Job 
Corps training with more emphasis. 
(Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) (R-4) 

7. Employers don't hire people with 
handicaps. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 


10. Need more recreation for single 
persons outside of high school. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-5) 

11. The price of food is too high. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) (R-6) 

12. Why should a state employee be denied 
a reclassification of job for a higher 
salary just because he is a poor, speller? 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-6) 

13. Need child care so I can attend school, 
and for work. (XX) (No Points) 

14. Need transportation for school and work. 
(No Points) 
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ABE-Client-Responses 


15. Want a class in Environmental Improve- 
ment and Women's Mechanics. (X) 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

16. Class charge at MPTI is too high. 
(No Points) 

17. Need financial aid to help pay for 
school at MPTI. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

18. Would like an office job for my wife 
during the day. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

19. There should be more students in 
the Tuesday and Thursday night ABE 
classes. (No Points) 

20. The Monday night ABE class needs 
another teacher because it is so 
large and we don't get enough indivi- 
dual help. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

21. Need more vocational classes on the 
high school level. (No Points) 

22. The. high schools should offer Drivers 
Education to 15 year-old students 
even if they are not a sophomore. 
(No Points) 

23. Recreation for teenagers is too 
expensive. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

24. Washington County snowplowing is 
poor and they don't take care to miss 
mailboxes and they ruin the streets. 
(No Points) 


25. The mayor of West Bend is not doing 
enough on street planning and improve- 
ment and he should be defeated in the 
next election. (No Points) 

26. Wages and time of custodial help were 
decreased in the West Bend school 
system because of an outside cleaning 
service. (No Points) 

27. Need job placement for veterans. 
(No Points) 

28. Some families need welfare assistance 
and won't apply because of pride. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

29. We don't need to build any more 
schools. (No Points) 

30. How do you get an alderman to help 
with a problem? (No Points) 

31. State should get a lot stricter with 
snowmobile rules. (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

32.. A child should not have to pay adult 
fare at the movies or other recreation 
until age 18. (No Points) 

53. Need stricter' rules on filthy literature 
at bookstores. (.Pts. 3) (T-3) 


Total Points: 105 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 

Criteria for Homogenous Group ing: All 5 participants are not employed outside the home. 

1. Male, age 25; client of ABE and Work- 3. Female, age 48; client of ABE, DSS, DVR, 
shops; a former client of MHC. and WIN. 

2. Female, age 59; client of ABE. 4, Female, age 32; client of ABE; former 

client of MHC. 

5. Male, age 22; client of AB E; former 
client of WSES and Workshops, 
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ABE-Client 


RESPONvSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Want help with finding a better job. 
(Pts. 4, 6, 6) (T-16) (R"1) 

2. Need transportation to school and 
work. (XX) (Pts. 3,5,6) (T-14) 
(R-2) 

3. Low-income housing here is not good— • 
need good low-income housing. 

(Pts. 3, 3, 6) (T-12) (R-3) 

4. Would like more counselors at MPTI— 
can't get in to see him. 

(Pts. 2, 5, 5,) (T-12) (R-3) 

5. Want help with getting a drivers 
license. (X) (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) 
(R-4) 

6. Truck route in West Bend should 
not go through residential areas. 
Also, need streetimprovement. 
Need a stop sign by the Court 
House. (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) (R-5) 

7. Need for readily available marri- 
age counselors. Family counsel- 
ing in the home. (Pts. 2, 4) 
(T^6) (R.6) 

8. Need child care in my home when 
I go to work. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

9. Want money to go swimming and 
to the movies. (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

10. Would like Carpentry training, 
(No Points) 


12. Don't think I should have to pay 
full-time union dues when I'm 
only working two days a week. 

13. Can't make improvements on our 
house because we wouldn't be 
able to afford the taxes. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

14. Don't like my boss asking me to 
do work that I don't get paid 
for. (No Points) 

15. Should be able to make more than 
$175.00 per month before Social 
Security and Veterans benefits are 
lowered. (Pts. 4) (T-4> 

16. Social Security is not enough for 
elderly— especially farmers. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

1 7. Workshops should have a list 
telling employees how much they 
can make. (Pts, 1) (T-1) 

18. Builders in West Bend do not clean 
up— they litter the city. (No Points) 

19. Workshops did not help me find a 
job when I asked them to. (Pts. 2) 
(T.2) 

20. Need to find out where to apply 
for college scholarships— a list of 
available scholarships. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


11. Want college level English and Total Points: 105 

• Writing courses. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


ERIC 
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CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT (STUDENT) RESPONSES 


FEDERAL PROJECTS - ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


Washington County 


(All responses pertaining to disscitisf action with the ABE program due to MPTI administrative decisions, 
rules or regulations are in Category No. 10. All other responses concerning the ABE program are in 
Category No. 1.) 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 


1. There should be more students in the 
Tuesday and Thursday night ABE 
classes. (No Points) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. Property taxes in Wisconsin are too 
high. (X) (Pts. 5, 5, 6, 6) (T-22) (R-l) 

2. Tlib jovernment should continue Job 
Corps training with more emphasis. 
(Pts. 2,4) (T-6) (R-4) 

3. Truck route in West Bend should not go 
through residential areas. Also, need 
street improvement. Need a stop sign 
by the Court House. (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 
(R-5) 

4. More enforcement on selling liquor to 
minors. (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) (R-5) 

5. Why should a state employee be denied 
a reclassification of job for a higher 
salary just because he is a poor speller? 
{Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-6) 

6. Washington County snowplowing is 
poor and they don't take care to miss 
mailboxes and they ruin the streets. 
(No Points) 

7. The mayor of West Bend is not doing 
enough on street planning and im- 
provement and he should be defeated 
in the next election. (No Points) 

8. . We don't need to build any more 
schools. (No Points) 


9. State should get a lot stricter with 
snowmobile rules. (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

10. A child should not have to pay adult 
fare at the movies or other recreation 
until age 18. (No Points) 

11. Need stricter rules on filthy literature 
at bookstores. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

12. Don't think I should have to pay full- 
time union dues when I'm only working 
two days a week. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 

13. Can't make improvements on our house 
because we wouldn't be able to afford 
the taxes. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

14. Don't like my boss asking me to do work 
that I don't get paid for, (No Points) 

15. Should be ahle to make more than 
$175.00 per month before Social 
Security and Veterans benefits are 
lowered. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

16. Workshops should have a list telling 
employees how much they can make. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

17. Builders in West Bend do not clean up— 
they litter the city. (No Points) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Low-income housing here is not good 
—need good low-income housing. 
(Pts, 3, 3,6) (T-1 2) (R-3) 

2. The price of food is too high. (Pts. 4) 
(T.4) (R-6) 
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ABE-Client-Categorization 
[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need child care so I can attend school, 
and for work. (XX) (No Points) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1 . How do you get an alderman to help 
with a problem? (No Points) 

[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. How do you find out about scholarships 
for attending school? (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-2) 

2. Need to find out where to apply for 
college scholarships— a list of available 
scholarships, (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1, Want college level English and Writing 
courses. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1. Need more vocational classes on the 
high school level. (No Points) 

2. The high schools should offer Drivers 
Education to 15-year-old students 
even if they are not a sophomore. 
(No Points) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Would like more counselors at MPTI— 
can't get in to see him. (Pts. 2, 5, 5) 
{T-12) (R-3) 

2. Want help with getting a drivers license* 
(X) (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-4) 


3. ABE classes should be at least 3 hours 
in length for the night classes. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R-4) 

4. Want a class in Environmental Improve- 
ment and Women's Mechanics. (X) 
(Pts. 2) (T-2! 

5. Class charge at MPTI is too high. (No 
Points) 

6. Need financial aid to help pay for school 
at MPTI. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

7. Would like Carpentry training. (No 
Points) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. Need child care in my home when I go 
to work. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Want help with finding a better job. (Pts. 
4,6,6) (T-16) (R-1) 

2. Would like an office job for my wife 
during the day, (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

3. Need job placement for veterans. (No 
Points) 

4. Workshops did not help me to find a job 
when I asked them to. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Need for readily c^/ailable ma'-riage 
counselors. Family counseling in the 
home. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) (R-6) 

2. Some families need welfare assistance 
and won't apply because of pride. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 
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ABE-Client-Categorization 

[231 Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1 . Employers don't hire people with 
handicaps. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 


[241 Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1 . We need more community respect and 
cooperation with our police force and 
game wardens. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-3) 

2. Public should be informed on what a 
Vocational School can do for them. 
(Pts. 3, 3) (T-S) (R-4) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Autofnobiles are too high-priced for my 
wages. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 

2. Wages and time of custodial help were 
decreased in the West Bend school 
system because of an outside cleaning 
service. (No Points) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need more recreation for single persons 
outside of high school. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
(R-5) 

2. Recreation for teenagers is too expensive. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

3. Want money to go swimming and to the 
movies. (Pts. 1,1) (T-2) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1, Social Security is not enough for elderly 
—especially farmers. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[29] Staff 


1, The Monday night ABE class needs 
another teacher because it is so 
large and we don't get enough individual 
help. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[30] Transportation 


1, Need transportation to school and work. 
(XX) (Pts. 3, 5, 6) (T-14) (R-2) 

2. Need transportation for school and work. 
(No Points) 
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TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


ADVOCAP, INC. 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 
Fond du Lac County 112 Fond du Lac County 121 
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ADVQCA !', IMC. 

I .......... 

Fond clu Lac County 

Agency Function 

Sponsored by the Fond du Lac Arua Economic Opportunity Committee, Inc., ADVOCAP, Inc. 
provides services to the poor, and involves the poor people of the community in the decision-making 
process. Outreach services are organized to locate and identify low-income families and individuals 
and to inform them of services available in the Fond du Lac community. 

A community service center maintains a 24- hour answering service to receive urgent and other 
problems. Poor people may walk in or call the center for assistance. 

Six tenior centers provide activities for the aged in Fond du Lac, Ripon, North Fond du Lac, 
Rosendale, Waupun, and Campbellsport. The senior centers assisted elderly in claiming Homestead 
Tax Relief (a total of $21,600 to county aged in one recent year). Mobile Meals programs are provided 
the needy. 

Programs for children and the young are provided through ADVOCAP, Inc., with Headstart c^nd 
Kindercare. The Neighborhood Youth Corps was an active program at the time the research team met 
with both the staff and client groups, but was terminated on May 31, 1973. 

ADVOCAP, Inc. became a training contractor with the establishment of the state-wide Wisconsin 
Rural Training Program. Staff from 17 different Community Action Programs received training 
through this Program in 1970, a total of 912 individuals. 

A social planner, working through the County Planning Department and the Fond du Lac City 
Local Housing Authority, performed a series of housing surveys. Career development, through coun- 
seling, job coaching, OJT, and supportive services, developed from an ADVOCAP program to a grant- 
recipient program, in conjunction with the Moraine Park VTAE District. 

Introduction to ADVOCAP, Inc. Staff Participants 

ADVOCAP staff from Fond du Lac County were divided into two Nominal Groups, one of five 
women who were in secretarial or bookkeeping positions, the other which included two men and 
three women who had been in their positions nine months or less. Of the latter group, three were 
outreach workers, one a housing counselor, and one a coniponent director. 

Summary of ADVOCAP, Inc. Staff Responses 

The most frequently montioned problem area was directly client-related. Staff felt that indi- 
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vidualized guidelines for DSS aid were needed badly. Cost-of-living raises should be reflected in 
increased aid. Housing guidelines should be on a sliding fee scale, emergency aid should be avail- 
able for medical bills, rent deposits, utility bills, food and clothing. Aid programs should be avail- 
able for childless and single-parent families. The common client complaint about replacing the 
commodity food program with a food stamp program was echoed by the ADVOCAP staff. 

Community attitudes and the attitudes of staff workers in other agencies were criticized by 
ADVOCAP staff members. False promises made by agencies such as the Red Cross or DSS, followed 
by bills for services rendered, were sharply criticized. Condescending attitudes toward clients were 
observed in many agencies by the ADVOCAP staff, many of whom had been clients of at least one 
other social service agency in the district. 

Vocational and adult education programs cited by the ADVOCAP staff as needed include ABE 
training for many clients, with improved motivation as an objective. Technical courses recommended 
include Welding, Drafting, Auto Mechanics, Accounting, Sewing and Cooking, and Speech Therapy 
for adults. 

An interesting comment on community involvement related to churches— in addition to criticism 
of community attitudes toward disadvantaged, churches were singled out as being of no assistance to 
the disadvantaged. They were seen as predominantly middle-class, and in some cases, parochial— -that 
is, "they only help their own," 

A community-wide need for transportation to pick up commodity foods, get to grocery stores, 
obtain medical treatment, get to places of employment and training, and taking children to school was 
cited by the ADVOCAP staff. 

As in other agencies, a community information and referral center was requested and justified. 
More information for the public, whether disadvantaged or handicapped, was suggested. The staff 
pointed out problems associated with the disadvantaged individual's life style— fear of change, 
lack of confidence, lack of education or literacy, negative attitudes toward school of any kind, need 
for speech therapy for children and adults, need for language lessons, and the need for rehabilitation 
of ex-addicts or ex-inmates. The staff suggested a very real need for understanding but firm 
teachers in our educational system, to work with disadvantaged, setting realistic goals and supervising 
progress toward those goals. Counseling outside the classroom also was recommended. Course 
evaluation in terms of progress rather than in terms of competition was urged, in order to provide 
positive rewards for the actual learninn that may occur in classrooms and training programs. 

There was special emphasis by the ADVOCAP staff on the need for rehabilitation centers for 
clients coming out of mental hospitals, drug therapy programs, alcoholism centers, prisons, etc., and 
for veterans. This community problem was ranked as second most important by a staff nominal. 
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Introduction to ADVOCAP, Inc. Client Participants 


Two Nominal Groups of ADVOCAP clients were held. One was composed of five women, all 
members of the LIFE group. The second group included three unemployed mothers of pre-school 
children. The eight clients reported present or former client status with 16 agencies, in addition to 
ADVOCAP. (See Table 8) Nine of the 432 client participants in Nominal Groups for other agencies 
reported former contact with the ADVOCAP agency. 

Summary of ADVOCAP, Inc. Client Responses 

Policies and regulations which obstructed services offered by agencies to ADVOCAP clients 
were most frequently mentioned, and in most cases the problem ranked very high. Complaints that 
the DSS considered payments for water, cooking gas, electricity, and telephone as luxury items on 
budgets were ranked as a most important problem. Children's clothes were declared to be a necessity 
by ADVOCAP clients, but costs far exceed the DSS budgeted allowance. Rent charges should be 
adjusted to renters' incomes, they said, ranking this problem third. Ranked second and third were 
problems in the surplus commodities program. Both groups listed problems with the lack of variety in 
commodities and requested a conversion to the food stamp program for food aid. 

Counseling for persons who became handicapped and could no longer work was requested, to 
guard against severe depression. Tied in with this mental health problem was a request for additional 
funds in welfare budgets to allow recipients some recreation, to get away from the children once in a 
while for movies, bowling, swimming, or camping. The restrictions on how much recipients were 
allowed to keep from their earnings stifled incentive, according to the ADVOCAP clients. 

Cited were basic needs such as fuel oil in the winter and the prejudice against recipients by oil 
dealers, which resulted in the withholding of credit. Low reading skills prevented some from passing 
drivers license exams. Transportation and access to courses at MPTI which lead to higher wages after 
training were requested. Medical assistance for high-cost cancer therapy was unavailable to these 
clients, they reported. 

Aging and bias ag.3inst the aged produced a number of problems. Employers would not hire 
older workers, insurance companies would not insure older persons, Social Security benefits were 
reported as too low to live on for the elderly, and delays in receiving these benefits, after proper 
application, were as long as six months for some clients. 

Specific course requests were related to the LPN program and a Drivers Education program. 

Comparison of ADVOCAP, Inc. Staff and Client Responses 

The philosophy of the ADVOCAP agency mandated that the majority of staff be recruited 
from among the disadvantaged and handicapped residents of the county or counties the agency 
served. The staff participants were generally clients of some public service agency prior to their 
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employment, and for this reason it could be expected that the sensitivity for the problems of the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped would be strong. 

The primary problem area identified by both staff and clients concerned DSS policy, rules, and 
regulations. Included in this category were specific points such as the guidelines to receive aid being 
too inflexible, unwillingness to pay bill deficits, complaints on the lack of nutrition in the surplus 
commodity program, and requests to convert to the food stamp program. Other agencies were also 
criticized. The staff and client groups agreed that there was a desperate need for low-cost housing. 

Both staff and clients identified a need for financial assistance for Vocational courses and 
programs. The clients felt strongly that recipients should receive priority for placement in programs 
where there are long waiting periods, such as the LPN program, in order that they can be lifted from 
the welfare rolls as soon as possible. They suggested this could be accomplished if the program were 
offered in the evening. 

Transportation ranked high in both staff groups, in addition to the one client group identifying 
it as a problem. 

The staff identified a need for inter-agency communications. The clients desired to meet with the 
staff on a monthly basis to inform them of their problems. 

Both groups reported employer prejudice and reasons included physical or mental handicaps, 
sex, and the stigma of being a welfare recipient. The staff touched on drug and alcohol problems and 
.the need for rehabilitation centers and foster homes. They also covered the need to provide jobs for 
persons over the age of 48, persons who are unskilled, and one-parent families. The clients did not 
relate to any of these problem areas. 

The. staff placed emphasis on marital and family problems, suggesting counseling for families with 
marital, emotional, and financial problems. A family planning clinic was requested. Although this 
category received considerable attention from the staff groups, the ADVOCAP clients did not identify 
any family and marital problems. 

Retarded persons who needed counseling to avoid depression received a high ranking from clients. 
The same held true on requests for child care for the retarded by staff participants. 

The staff mentioned motivational problems of clients, including a tendency of some to become 
too dependent on the agency, thereby losing all self-sufficiency. Staff also identified a lack of under- 
standing by the community of the problems facing the disadvantaged. The clients mentioned neither 
of the above. 

There was unanimous agreement that recreation is necessary and efforts should be made to 
provide this for youth, adults, and families. 
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Although there wero no olderly persons roprosentocl in either the staff or client sessions, there 
was strong evidence of concern for older citizens. The general feeling was that problems are being 
encountered by the elderly beciiuse of prejudices they encounter with insurance companies, a lack 
of programs to occupy their time and nuike them feel useful, a shortage of foster f^omes, and their 
pride disallowing many from seeking help when needed. 

The staff felt interpreters should be hired by agencies so they could better communicate with 
non-English-speaking persons. 
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ADVOCAP, IMC, 


Fond du Lac County 

(Due to ADVOCAP's variety of services, the research team attempted to assemble the greatest cross 
section possible of this agency's clients. Therefore, these two sessions were not homogenously grouped; 
this is especially apparent with respect to Nominal Group No. 2.) 

Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 10 

STAFF NOiVlllMAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 female participants are presently in secretarial or bookkeeping 
positions. 


1. Legal Aid Secretary; 3 months in 
present position; 5 months in agency; 
Fennale, age 24; No degree. 

2. Bookkeeper; 2 years, 8 months in 
present position; 2 years, 8 months in 
agency; Female, age 29; No degree. 


4. 


3. Bookkeeper; 1 year, 4 months in 
present position; 1 year, 9 months in 
agency; Female, age 41 ; No degree. 

4. Secretary Trainee; 3 weeks in present 
position; 3 weeks in agency; Female, 
age 28; 1 year in Associate Degree 
Secretarial Science program. 


5. Secretary; 6 months in present position; 
1 1 months in agency; Female, age 34; 
No degree. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 
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More programs in counseling— emotional 
problems stand in the '^vay of persons 
getting and keeping jobs. Also, counseling 
for unwed mothers, single parents, children 
fronn broken homes or with alcoholic par- 
ents or other problems with parents- 
family counseling. (XX) (Pts. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9) 
(T-35) (R-1) 

Need rehabilitation centers for people 
coming out of mental institutions, drug 
addicts, alcoholics, and ex-prisoners. 
(Pts. 9, 10, 10) (T-29) (R-2) 

Lack of transportation to Vocational 
School and UW-Fond du Lac Center, 
to child care centers, to grocery store, 
especially elderly to pick up commodity 
foods, dentists, doctors. (XXXX) (Pts. 
2,4,4,6,7) (T.23) (R-3) 

Baby-sitters certified by welfare should 
not have to go to school— only be met 
by social worker. (X) (Pts. 1, 3, 8, 10) 
(T-22) (R-4) 
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5. Need to get knowledge of services 
available to public— need better 
coverage from newspapers, radio, and 
TV. (Pts. 3, 8, 10) (T-21) (R-5) 

6. Child care, including physically and 
mentally handicapped providing 
food and training for mother to work 
and attend school. Both in the home 
and day care centers. In some cases 
free; otherwise, on a sliding fee 
scale. (XXXX) (Pts. 3, 7, 10) (T-20) 
(R-6) 

7. More schooling with temporary 
financial aid for vets returning home to 
learn a trade in Welding, Drafting, Auto 
Mechanics, or Accounting. (XXj 

(Pts, 8,9) (T-17) (R-7) 

8. Need free medical and dental care for 
clients. (X) (Pts. 6, 7) (T-13) (R-8) 

9. DSS should go after husbands for non- 
support. (Pts. 4,9; (T-13) (R-8) 


Title 3 STUDIES IK ftETAIL RESEABCH 


''AuThor - ^ ^ [ > ■ Da te Pub. I965 

> National Retail Merchants Association „ 

PuhliBhe r m 100^ West 3I Street, New York> NY 10001 

' ■• • . ^ 

Teaoher or Student Material Student ^Coat $3»00 Length 1^ pages 

^ Grade Uf^.l Collegiate/Adult . Suggeeted ^Time of Uee ' 

OBJECTIVES: ' . ' ^ ' ' 


SUMMARY fDES<:RIPTIOS : Provides study in the areas of personnel/management and 
administjution, effectiveness of sales training programs and the allocation of re- 
sources in department stores such as the assignment 0^ funds for merchandise inven- 
tory and promotion. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS:, / 


Til le - 256 TESTED PROMOTION IDEAS FOREMEN'S WEAR R£TAII£RS 

Author Neal Fah'y Y ' Date Pub. 1959 

, Publiaher FairchUtd Publications, Inc», ? East 12 StreetV New York, NY 10003 
Teaoher or Student Materia I Student Coat $1*00 Length 56 pages 

Grade Level ^ Spcondary/CoUeglate/Adult Suggeated Time of Uae ^ 

OBJECTIVES: ^ t . 

' ) • 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A guide with tested promotions fw every business day of ^ 
the year. / Ideas for reactivating accounts, , Father's Day, credit plans, co-operative 
promotions- giveaways and premiums, fashion shows, and public relations guarantees* 
Contains illustrative e^Cg^mples of successful promotional ideas. 


AVAIL}ABLE INSTRUCTOR ffATERIAL AND^STS:[^ 
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ADVOCAP-Staff-Responses 


10. Low-income people need emergency 
funds for housing, medical, food, 
transportation, and clothing. (XX) 
(Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-9) 

11. More programs and activities for youth. 
(Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-10) 

12. People don't know where to go for 
problems with their children, housing, 
legal aid, therapy, job counseling— 
need one central information and 
referral clinic. (XX) (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) 
(R-10) 

13. Family planning clinic. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-10) 

1 4. Mothers should be able to take off work 
for emergency needs and obligations to 
children; can at ADVOCAP, but can't 
on many other jobs. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

15. Need parking facilities in downtown area. 
(No Points) 

16. Free day and night Sewing and Cooking 
classes, including materials, at MPTI 

for clients. (X) (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

17. Need speech therapy for adults. Also 
need more of them in the schools for 
children. (No Points) 

18. Need ABE for adults. (X) (No Points) 

1 9. Need space at ADVOCAP for one-to- 
one counseling; also space for parking. 
(X) (No Points) 

20. Persons in charge of low-income apart- 
ments and U-235 Housing mislead 
AFDC client— later say they cannot rent 
or buy. (No Points) 

21. Need more programs for elderly to 
make them feel useful and occupy their 
time. (Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 

22. DSS shows favoritism towards certain 
AFDC clients. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


23. More foster homes for elderly and for 
children. Also halfway houses. (X) 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) 

24. Lack of unskilled jobs for men and 
women who do not want to go to 
school. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

25. Single persons should be able to take 
in foster children or elderly. (No 
Points) 

26. Employers don't want to hire women 
with children and won't hire untrained. 
(X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

27. Should have interpreters in agencies 
and/or schools to teach the second 
language. Some foreigners don't want 
to learn English. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

28. Fear of elderly and uneducated to 
learn new things. Don't have the 
confidence in themselves to seek 
help— some are too proud. (XX) 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

29. False promises by Red Cross— later hit 
them with a bill. Also City Welfare 
makes false promises. Some agencies 
are prejudiced— St. Vincent de Paul 
only helps Catholics. (XX) (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

30. Food stamps versus commodity foods. 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) 

31. Takes too long to get a service because 

of a lack of communication, like betweF.i 
doctor in community and MHC. (No 
Points) 

32. Follow-up by the agency that the client 
has dealt with to make sure client has 
done what he planned. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

33. Need singles groups for men and women, 
like Ccai J parties and dances. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

Total Points: 275 
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ADVOCAP-Staff 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP N0> 2 

Criteria for Homonenous Grouping: All 5 participants havu been in their present position nine months 
or less. 


1. Headstart Director; 6 months in 
present position; 5 years, 6 months 
in agency; Female, age 51 ; B.S., 
German; 15 graduate credits. 

2. Outreach Worker; 9 months in present 
position; 9 months in agency; Male, age 
31; 46 credits. 


Outreach Worker; 9 months in present 
position; 9 months in agency; Female, 
age 42; No degree. 

Housing Counselor; 1 month in present 
position; 9 months in agency; Female, 
age 35; No degree. 


5. Housing Outreach Worker; 7 months 
in present positon; 7 months in agency; 
Male, age 24; No degree. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. One problem in a low-income family 
usually relates to other problems within 
the family, such as marital, emotional, 
and financial; this makes it difficult 
for them to want or desire training— it 
makes for apathy in general. <XXX) 
(Pts. 3,4, 4, 8, 10) (T-29) (R-1) 

2. DSS guidelines for receiving aid are 
too inflexible and do not take indi- 
vidual cases into account. Guidelines 
are not raised in relationship to the 
cost of living. Housing guide[3nes 
should be on a sliding fee scale, 
according to family size and indi- 
vidual needs. (XXX) (Pts. 9, 10, 10) 
(T-29) (R-1) 

3. Lack of available emergency services, 
such as down payments or rent 
deposits, emergency medical treatment, 
food, and utility bills. (XX) (Pts. 9, 9, 
10) (T-28) (R-2) 

4. Lack of low-income housing Fn the 
area— purchase or rent. (XX} (Pts. 5, 
7, 8) (T-20) (R-3) 

5. Lack of understanding on the part of 
the community of the problems of 
the disadvantaged. (XX) (Pts. 2, 3, 
4,5) (T-14) (R-4) 
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6. Lack of cooperation and communication 
between agencies, such as ADVOCAP 
and the DSS, District Attorney's office, 
relief officials, town chairmen, real 
estate agents and landlords. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-5) 

7. Transportation to pick up commodity 
foods, medical treatment, house-hunting, 
getting low-income family children to 
child care centers, getting to work, 
getting tp training sites. (XXXX) (Pts. 
3,8) (T-11) (R-5) 

8. Some clients get too dependent upon 
the agency and do little to help them- 
selves. (Pts. 1,4,6) (T-11) (R-5) 

9. Churches play no role in serving the 
disadvantaged— they tend to be middle 
class. (Pts. 1, 10) (T-11) (R-5) 

10. Many clients have a negative attitude 
toward school because of past experi- 
ences which makes it difficult to sell 
them on vocational training. Many 
feel that their previous school experi- 
ences weren't relevant. (Pts. 1, 9) 
(T-10) (R-6) 

1 1 . Providing jobs for the age group of 
48-65 who have little or no education 
and training. (X) (Pts. 1,8) (T-9) 
(R-7) 


ADVOCAP-Staff-Responses 


12. Few programs for adolescent girls in 
the community. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-7) 

13. Need for dental care system for low- 
inconne families who are above the 
guidelines but still can't afford the 
dental service. (X) (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 
(R-8) 

14. The contributions of adolescents to 
society are untapped. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 
(R-8) 

15. Need for aid programs for childless 
or single families; the same aid pro- 
grams available to others should be 
available to this group. (Pts. 7) 
IT-7) (R-9) 

16. Jobs are not always available for the 
one-parent family for the type of 
training he or she has received. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) (R-9) 

17. Our services tend to consider only 
immediate needs and do not attempt 
to identify the source of the problem 
or follow it up after initial service is 
rendered. (X) (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-9) 

18. It is unfair for any agency to prejudge 

a person asking for aid without knowing 
the source of the problem. (Pts. 1, 6) 
(T-7) (R.9) 

19. Need for the food stamp program. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) (R-9) 

20. It is difficult to motivate mothers to 
go on for further training when they 
work 6-8 hours per day as an aide in 
the child care center and have a family 
of their own to take care of. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R-10) 

21. Need for understanding, but firm, 
teachers in our education systems 
toward the disadvantaged with realistic 
goals. (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) (R-10) 


22. Lack of funds or grants for college or 
vocational training. They often need 
supplemental jobs when attending 
school and can't get them. Many are too 
proud to ask for grants. (X) (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

23. How to make the disadvantaged person 
understand that they can get training 
or an education without haviiig to 
compete for high grades. (Pts, 2) (T-2) 

24. Clients fear to stand up for legal 
rights for fear of retaliation from some 
source. They also are frequently 
emotionally unable to recognize their 
responsibilities as welt. (No Points) 

25. Staff in most social service agencies 
have a condescending attitude towards 
clients. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

26. Need for ABE training for many clients- 
it is difficult to motivate clients to 
receive this training. (No Points) 

27. Need for more free or inexpensive 
child care centers. (No Points) 

28. MPTl policy on minimum of 10 to 
start a class is too rigid— especially in 
rural areas. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

29. Young members of a disadvantaged 
family tend to perpetuate the problems 
because they are not aware of other 
life styles, such as personal hygiene, 
homemaking skills, and financial 
responsibility. (XX) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

30. Need for more education in family 
planning. (No Points) 

31. Need for courses in Consumer Relations, 
Family Living and Human Relations, 
and Parenting, on the high school 

level. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

Total Points: 275 
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CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


ADVOCAP, INC. 


Fond du Lac County 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 


1. Need ABE for adults. (X) (No Points) 

2. Need for ABE training for many clients- 
it is difficult to motivate clients to 
receive this training. (No Points) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. DSS guidelines for receiving aid are too 
inflexible and do not take individual 
cases into account Guidelines are not 
raised in relationship to the cost of 
living. Housing guidelines should be 
on a sliding fee scale, according to 
family size and individual needs. (XXX) 
(Pts. 9, 10, 10) (T-29) (R-1) 

2. Lack of available emergency services, 
such as down payments or rent 
deposits, emergency medical treatment, 
food, and utility bills. (XX) (Pts. 9, 9, 
10) (T-28) (R-2) 


rendered. (X) (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-9) 

8. It is unfair for any agency to prejudge 

a person asking for aid without knowing 
the source of the problem. (Pts. 1, 6) 
(T-7) (R-9) 

9. Need for the food stamp program. (Pts. 
7) (T-7) (R-9) 

10. Mothers should be able to take off 

work for emergency needs and obligations 
to children; can at ADVOCAP, but can't 
on many other jobs. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

1 1. Persons in charge of low-income apart- 
ments and U-235 Housing mislead 
AFDC client— later say they cannot 
rent or buy. (No Points) 

12. Single persons should be able to take 

in foster children or elderly. (No Points) 

13. False promises by Red Cross— later hit 
them with a bill. Also City Welfare 

makes false promises (XX) (Pts. 

1) (T-1) 


3. Baby-sitters certified by welfare should 
not have to go to school— only be met 
by social worker. (X) (Pts. 1, 3, 8, 10) 
(T-22) (R-4) 

4. DSS should go after husbands for non- 
support. (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) (R-8) 

5. Low-income people need emergency 
funds for housing, medical, food, 
transportation, and clothing. (XX) 
(Pts. 5,6) (T-11) {R-9) 

6. Need for aid programs for childless or 
single families; the same aid programs 
available to others should be available 
tothisgroup. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-9) 

7. Our services tend to consider only 
immediate needs and do not attempt 
to identify the source of the problem 

^ or follow it up after initial service is 
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14. Food stamps versus commodity foods. 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) 

15. Follow-up by the agency that the client 
has dealt with to make sure client has 
done what he planned. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

16. Staff in most social service agencies 
have a condescending attitude towards 
clients. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 

Housing 


1. Lack of low-income housing in the 
area— purchase or rent. (XX) (Pts. 5, 
7,8) (T-20) (R-3) 
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ADVOCAP-Staff-Catccjorization 


[51 Child Care Centers 


1. Need for more free or inexpensive child 
care centers. (No Points) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Lack of cooperation and communication 
between agencies, such as AHVOCAP and 
the DSS, District Attorney's office, relief 
officials, town chairmen, rtal estate agents 
and landlords, (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) 
(R-5) 

2. Takes too long to get a service because 

of a lack of communication, like between 
doctor in community and MHO. (No 
Points) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. More programs in counseling— emotional 
problems stand in the way of persons 

getting and keeping jobs (XX) 

(Pts. 5,6,7,8,9) (T-35) (R-1) 

Z Need space at ADVOCAP for one-to- 
one counseling; also space for parking. 
(X) (No Points) 

3. How to make the disadvantaged person 
understand that they can get training 
or an education without having to 
compete for high grades. {Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1, Need for understanding, but firm, 
teachers in our education systems toward 
the disadvantaged with realistic goals. 
(Pts. 3,3) (T-6) (R-10) 

2. Lack of funds or grants for college 

They often need supplemental jobs when 
attending school and can't get them. 
Many are too proud to ask for grants. 
(X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1. Many clients have a negative attitude 
toward school because of past experi- 
ences which makes it difficult to sell 
them on vocational training. Many 
feel that their previous school experi- 
ences weren't relevant. (Pts, 1, 9) 
(T-10) (R-6) 

2. Need for understanding, but firm, 
teachers in our education systems 
toward the disadvantaged with realistic 
goals. (Pts. 3,3) (T-6) (R-10) 

3. Need more speech therapy in 

the schools for children. (No Points) 

4. Need for courses in Consumer Relations, 
Family Living and Human Relations, and 
Parenting, on the high school level. (X) 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. More schooling with temporary finan- 
cial aid for vets returning home to learn 
a trade in Welding, Drafting, Auto 
Mechanics, or Accounting. (XX) (Pts. 
8,9) (T-17) (R.7) 

2. Need for understanding, but firm, 
teachers in our education systems toward 
the disadvantaged with realistic goals. 
(Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) (R-10) 

3. Free day and night Sewing and Cooking 
classes, including materials, at MPTI for 
clients. (X) (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

4. Need speech therapy for adults 

(No Points) 

5. Lack of funds or grants for 

vocational training. They often need 
supplemental jobs when attending school 
and can't get them. Many are too proud 
to ask for grants. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 
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ADVOCAP-Staff-Categorization 
Courses and Programs 

6. MPTI policy on minimum of 10 to 
start a class is too rigid— especially in 
rural areas. \/ts. 4) (T-4) 


111] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Need rehabilitation centers for people 
coming out of mental institutions, drug 

addicts, alcoholics (Pts. 9, 10, 10) 

(T-29) (R'2) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Need parking facilities in downtown 
area, (No Points) 


[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Homes 


1. Need rehabilitation centers for 

ex-prii;oners. (Pts. 9, 10, 10) (T-29) 
(R-2) 

2. More foster homes for children. 

Also halfway houses. (X) (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Providing jobs for the age group of 
48-65 who have little or no education 
and training. (X) (Pts. 1, 8) (T-9) 
(R-7) 

2. Jobs are not always available for the 
one-parent family for the type of 
training he or she has received. (Pts. 7) 
{T-7) (R-9) 

3. Lack of unskilled jobs for men and women 
who do not want to go to school. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1 Need counseling for unwed 

mothers, single parents, children from 
broken homes or with alcoholic parents 
or other problems with parents— family 
counseling. (XX) (Pts. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9) 
(T-35) (R-l) 

2. One problem in a low-income family 
usually relates to other problems within 
the family, such as marital, emotional, 
and financial; this makes it difficult for 
them to want or desire training— it 
makes for apathy in general. (XXX) 
(Pts. 3,4,4, 8, 10) (T-29) (R-1) 

3. Family planning clinic. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-10) 

4. Young members of a disadvantaged 
family tend to perpetuate the problems 
because they are not aware of other 
life styles, such as personal hygiene, 
homemaking skills, and financial 
responsibility. (XX) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need free medical and dental care for 
clients. (X) (Pts. 6, 7) (T-13) (R-8) 

2. Need for dental care system for low- 
income families who are above the 
guidelines but still can't afford the 
dental service. (X) (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 
(R-8) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. Child care, including physically and 
mentally handicapped, providing food 
and training for mother to work and 
attend school. Both in the home and day 
care centers. In some cases free; other- 
wise, on a sliding fee scale. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 3, 7, 10) (T-20) (R-6) 
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ADVOCAP-Staff-Catogorization 
[22] Motivation 


[26] Referral and Information Center 


1 . Some clients get too dependent upon 
the agency and do little to help them- 
selves. {Ptt>\ 1, 4, 6) (T-11) (R-5) 

2. It is difficult to motivate mothers to 
go on for further training when they 
work 6-8 hours per day as an aide in 
the child care center and have a family 
of their own to take care of. (Pts. 6) 
{T-6) (R-IO) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. DSS shows favoritism towards certain 
AFDC clients. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

2. Employers don't want to hire women 
with children and won't hire untrained. 
(X) (Pts. 2) {T-2) 

3 Some agencies are prejudiced— St. 

Vincent de Paul only helps Catholics. 
(XX) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


. [24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1 . Lack of understanding on the part of the 
community of the problems of the dis- 
advantaged. (XX) (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 5) (T-14) 
(R-4) 

2. Churches play no role in serving the dis- 
advantaged— they tend to be middle 
class. (Pts. 1, 10) (T-11) (R-5) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Few programs for adolescent girls in the 
community. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-7) 

2. More programs and activities for youth. 
(Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-10) 

3. Need singles groups for men and women, 
like card parties and dances. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


1. Need to get knowledge of services 
available to public— -need better 
coverage from newspapers, radio, and 
TV. (Pts. 3, 8, 10) (T-21) {R-5) 

2. People don't know where to go for 
problems with their children, housing, 
legal aid, therapy, job counseling— 
nfiod one central information and 
referral clinic. (XX) (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) 
(R-iO) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1. Need more programs for elderly to 
make them feel useful and occupy their 
time. (Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 

2. More foster homes for elderly 

(X) (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

3. Fear of elderly and uneducated to 
learn new things. Don't have the 
confidence in themselves to seek help- 
some are too proud. (XX) (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 


[28] Sex Education and Family Planning 

1. Need for more education in family 
planning. (No Points) 

[29] Staff 


1. Should have interpreters in agencies 
and/or schools to teach the second 
language. Some foreigners don't 
want to learn English. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Lack of transportation to Vocational 
School and UW-Fond du Lac Center, 
to child care centers, to grocery store, 
especially elderlv to pick up commodity 
foods, dentists, doctors. (XXXX) (Pts. 
2,4,4,6,7) (T-23) (R-3) 
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ADVOCAP'Staff-Categorization 
Transportation 

2. Transportation to pick up commodity 
foods, medical treatment, house-hunting, 
getting low-income family children to 
child care centers, getting to work, and 
getting to training sites. (XXXX) (Pts. 
3,8) (T-11) (R.5) 


[32] Miscellaneous 


1. The contributions of adolescents to 
society are untapped. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 
(R-8) 

2. Clients fear to stand up for legal 
rights for fear of retaliation from some 
source. They also are frequently 
emotionally unable to recognize their 
responsibilities as well. (No Points) 
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ADVOCAP, INC. 


Fond du Lac County 
Nunnber of Groups: 2 " " Total Participating; 8 
CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 female participants are members of the "Let's Improve 
Family Environment" group organized by ADVOCAP, Inc. 


1. Female, age 25; client of ADVOCAP 
and LIFE. 

2. Female, age 42; client of ADVOCAP, 
DSS and LIFE. 


5. 


6. 


3, FemcJie, age 48; client of ADVOCAP, 
DSS, and LIFE. 

4. Female, age 25; client of ADVOCAP, 
DSS, and LIFE; former client of WIN 
andWSES, 


5. Female, age 43; client of ADVOCAP, 
DSS, and LIFE; former client of WIN 
and WSES. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Food and clothing are too expensive. 
(Pts. 1,6,6,6,6) (T-25) (R-1) 


(X) 


Surplus commodities should start 
supplying cheese again, and the quality 
of canned meat is very poor and only 
turkey and chicken. Should have food 
stamps. (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 4, 5) (T-18) (R-2) 

Need more low-cost housing with rent 
adjusted to income. (Pts. 4, 4, 6) (T'14) 
(R-3) 

Social Security should be raised for per- 
sons over 65— they can't get out to 
work. (Pts. 1, 2, 5, 5) (T-13) (R-4) 

Welfare does not allow you to keep 
enough of your paycheck to give an 
incentive. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) (R-5) 

Need counseling for persons who are 
handicapped and can no longer work, 
to keep from getting depressed, 
(Pts. 1, 1,4) (T-6) (R-6) 


7. Need ABE to get through the drivers 
exam. (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) (R-6) 


8. Insurance companies are prejudiced 
against elderly. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

9. Employers will not hire you if you are 
older or physically or mentally ill. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

10. Social Security denies us benefits even 
though he can't possibly work and the 
doctor backs us, and it takes them three 
or six months to let you know. (Pts. 1, 
3) (T-4) 

11. Business will not allow a welfare person 
credit even V\/hen you don't have any oil 
in winter for neat. (No Points) 

12. Public service agencies often do not 
recognize who really has need—some 
undeserving people get excess help- 
buy unnecessary things. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

13. Long distance calls should not be long 
distance in towns so close. (No Points) 


Total Points: 105 
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ADVOCAP-Client 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homooenous Groupin ci: All 3 fernala participants are unemployed and have preschool- 
age children. 


1. Female, age 23; client of ADVOCAP 2. Female, age 26; client of ADVOCAP 

and DSS. and DSS; fonner client of WSES, MHC, 

:}^nd Workshops. 

3. Female, age 22; client of ADVOCAP 
and DSS; former client of WIN and 
WSES, 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Welfare should not consider the 
deficit bills, like water, cooking gas 
and electricity as a luxury. Also, 
telephone is not a luxury. (Pts. 4, 6, 
6) (T-16) (R-1) 


9. Clients should be able to discuss gripes 
with staff at meetings so the staff is 
aware of problems and clients have 
their say on a regular basis of once a 
month. (Pts. 3) ^ (T-3) (R-6) 


2. Need more money for children's 
clothes— they grow out of them so 
fast and the prices welfare thinks 
clothes are, are not what the stores 
charge. (Pts. 1, 5, 5) (T-11) (R-2) 

3. Surplus commodities are inadequate- 
want the food stamp program. (Pts. 6) 
{T-6) (R-3) 

4. Would like a day care center so I can go 
to work. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) (R-3) 

5. MPTI should make some priority for 
welfare recipients for getting into 
wage-earning programs, like LPN, so 
they can get off welfare. (Pts. 3, 3) 
(T-6) (R-3) 

6. Need transportation--cabs are too 
expensive, (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-4) 


10. Need medical assistance for families 
making decent wages but having 
extreme medical bills, like for cancer. 
(No Points) 

1 1 . Need decent low-cost housing— land- 
lords will not fix things. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

12. Need free Drivers Education program. 
(Pts. 2) {T-2) 

1 3. Some lawyers through ADVOCAP do 
not do their jobs— there should be 
more follow-up on them by the 
agency. If he accepts the case, he 
should carry through. (No Points) 

14. The DSS newsletter is helpful, but 
does not come out often enough or 
on time. (No Points) 


7. Need money for recreation to get away 
from the children once in a while, 

like for movies, bowling, swimming, and 
camping. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-5) 

8. The case aides at DSS are very cold and 
do not inform you of what services 

are available through the agency— would 
like pamphlets. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) (R-6) 


15. Would like to get into the LPN 
program at MPTI but the waiting list 
is too long and it should be offered at 
night. (No Points) 

16. Should have organized things like 
picnics for low-income families. (No 
Points) 

Total Points: 63 
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\H 1 1 0 UNDERSTANDING INVENTORY 


Author ^ ^ . Date Pub. 196? ' 

Pubiiaher Teaching Systems Corp»r33^ Boylston Street» Boston» MA 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat Length 180 pagps 

Grade Leve I Secondary/ColjLefflate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae ;' 

OBJECTIVES: ' - ' ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Introduces retail management to the_accountlng ine.thods useol 
to eval-uate the merchandise on hand and to determine the cost of the merchandise sold 
during a specific period. Chows how the value of the inventory affects the monthly 
•statements. 

AVAILABLE 'INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL A^^D TESTS: ^"^'^ 


Title VARIETY STORES 


Author Pe arce Gt Kelley [ Date Pub. 196'S 

Small Bu5 iness Administration '' 
Publieher U> St Government Printing Office » Washington»^ 20402 - 

Teacher or Student Material Both . Coat Free Length 8 pages 

Grade L^vel Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggeated Time -of Use 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : References cited were selected to help those interested 

in variety store reta*iling to gain an understanding of these changes as well as basic 

knowledge of the field. 


AVAILABLE ^^STRUC^OR MAFERfAL AND TESTS: 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


ADVOCAP, INC. 
Fond du Lac County 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 


1. Need ABE to get through the drivers 
exam. (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) ( R-6) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. Welfare should not consider the deficit 
bills, like water, cooking gas and elec- 
tricity as a luxury. Also, telephone is 
not a luxury. (Pts. 4,6, 6) (T-16) (R-1) 

2. Surplus commodities should start 
supplying cheese again, and the quality 
of canned meat is very poor and only 
turkey and chicken. Should have food 
stamps. (Pts. 2, 3, 4,4, 5) (T-18) (R-2) 

3. Surplus commodities are inadequate- 
want the food stamp program. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R-3) 

4. Social Security should be raised for 
persons over 65— they can't get out to 
work. (Pts. 1, 2, 5,5) (T-13) (R-4) 

5. Welfare does not allow you to keep 
enough of your paycheck to give an 
incentive. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) (R-5) 

6. The case aides at DSS are very cold 
and do not inform you of what ser- 
vices are available through the agency- 
would like pamphlets. (Pts. 1,2) (T-3) 
(R-6) 

7. Social Security denies us benefits even 
though he can't possibly work and the 
doctor backs us, and it takes them 
three to six months to let you know. 
(Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 

8. Public service agencies often do not 
recognize who really has need— some 
undeserving people get excess help- 
buy unnecessary things. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


9. Some lawyers through ADVOCAP do 
not do their jobs— there should be more 
follow-up on them by the agency. If 
he accepts the case, he should carry 
through. (No Points) 

10. The DSS newsletter is helpful, but does 
not come out often enough or on time. 
(No Points) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Food and clothing are too expensive. 
(X) (Pts. 1,6,6,6,6) (T-25) (R-1) 

2. Need more money for children's 
clothes— they grow out of them so fast 
and the prices welfare thinks clothes 
are, are not what the stores charge. 
(Pts. 1,5,5) (T-11) (R-2) 

3. Need more low-cost housing with rent 
adjusted to income. (Pts. 4, 4, 6) 
(T-14) (R-3) 

4. Need decent low-cost housing— land- 
lords will not fix things. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Would like a day care center so I can 
go to work. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) (R-3) 

[6] Communications; Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Clients should be able to discuss gripes 
with staff at meetings so the staff is 
aware of problems and clients have 
their say on a regular basis of once a 
month. (Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 
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ADVOCAP-Client-Categoi ization 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational nnd 
Technical 


1. MPTI should make some priority for 
welfare recipients for getting into 
wage-earning programs, like LPN, so 
they can get off welfare. (Pts. 3, 3) 
(T-6) (R-3) 

2. Need free Drivers Education program. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

3. Would like to get into the LPN pro- 
gram at MPTI but the waiting list is too 
long and it should be offered at night. 
(No Points) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need medical assistance for families 
making decent wages but having 
extreme medical bills, like for cancer. 
(No Points) 


camping. (Pts. 4) (T 4) (R-5) 

2. Should have organized things like 
picnics for low-income fannilies. (No 
Points) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1, Insurance companies are prejudiced 
against elderly. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Need transportation— cabs are too 
expensive. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-4) 


[32] Miscellaneous 


1 . Long distance calls should not be long 
distance in towns so close. (No Points) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1 . Need counseling for persons Vv/ho are 
handicapped and can no longer work, 
to keep from geltinrj depressed. (Pts. 
1, 1,4) (T-6). (R-6) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 

1. Employers will not hire you if you are 
older or physically or mentally ill. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

2. Business will not allow a welfare 
person credit even when you don't 
have any oil in winter for heat. 
(No Points) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need money for recreation to get away 
from the children once in a while, like 
for movies, bowling, swimming, and 
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TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORiZATIOM 

Dodge County 130 

Fond du Lac County 153 

Green Lak » County 172 

Washington County 180 


CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Dodge County 145 

Fond du Lac County 165 

Washington County 197 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Dodge County 

Agency Function 

The Dodge County Department of Social Services offers many services which pertain to the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped. These include child welfare, juvenile court services, family services, and 
homemaker services to families in need. The DSS office coordinates volunteer services, ranging from 
a clothing center for AFDC mothers to transportation provided for persons in need of medical atten- 
tion. 

Old Age Assistance programs are administered through the DSS office and served 354 persons 
(December, 1971 caseload). The AFDC program served 207 families (December, 1971 caseload). 
A total of 256 families applied for AFDC during the entire year and 1 15 families were removed from 
the rolls. Programs under AFDC included aid to unemployed fathers' families, AFDC in foster homes, 
and AFDC in institutions. Two programs for the handicapped and disabled. Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled and Aid to the Blind, are provided by the DSS office. At the end of 1971, 8 
blind and 85 disabled clients were receiving financial assistance. Medical Assistance programs, costing 
$1,769,563 from November 1, 1970, to October 31, 1971, were allocated through the DSS office and 
served more than 1,085 persons. 

Counseling and day care for children of the financially eligible mentally handicapped persons 
in the county is provided through a purchase agreement with the Dodge Countv^ Sheltered Workshop. 
Some hospitalization services are provided in county and university facilities. Surplus commodity 
items are distributed bv the DSS. An advisory committee, consisting of at least one-third recipients 
of aid, provides cons'stent evaluation of services being offered by the Department. 

The DSS office refers clients to the Work Incentive Program, and are paid while being trained 
for self-supporting jobs. 

Introduction to Department of Social Services Staff Participants 

Four Nominal Groups were organized from the staff of the Dodge County Department of Social 
Services, with a total of 20 persons participating. In one group, four of the five hold a degree in 
Social Work and average 8 years, 8 months with the agency. 

A second group of five includes social workers in AFDC or Adult Aid services. All hold Bachelor's 
degrees and have been with the agency at least 4 years. 

The third group includes three female and two male social workers, who average 3 years in their 
present positions. All hold Bachelor's degrees. 
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In the fourth group three a're social workers with Bachelor's degrees, one is a case aide and one a 
Homemaker II. 

Summary of Department of Social Services Staff Responses 

The highest ranking responses from the staff Nominal Groups are those involving service im- 
provements. Two groups indicated that the caseload is too large and that more staff should be added 
to facilitate getting all tlie work done. Separation of financial aids and social services is suggested, and 
adding more case aides in the agency is also recommended. Client problems related to lack of infor- 
mation on services available were cited by one group as the major problem. Distributing job infor- 
mation, housing information, elderly program information, legal aid, housekeeping services, and con- 
sumer information on interest and credit to the clients is frustrating to the staff. Services needed in 
the county include Big Brother and Big Sister programs, marital counseling, alcoholic counseling, single 
parent groups, family planning and sex education, human relationship counseling, child care classes, 
and counseling for families with incarcerated members. A class of Expectant Parents which welcomes 
single girls is needed. The county needs a group home and receiving home for children and adolescents, 
as well as an adult foster home system. 

Next in importance was a request for transportation to meet the needs of DSS client?. Car repair 
and even car purchase aid was suggested for clients. It will be noted in the transcribed res )onses that 
the observation on transportation needs was widespread, and that rankings were high cjmong several 
groups of staff. Staff did request an occasional chance to get away from the day-to-day problems of 
grinding poverty. Meetings between foster parents and caseworkers to exchange ideas and to improve 
communications between caseworkers and clients was suggested. 

Dodge County DSS staff emphasized problems in administration, agency policy, laws, and in ' 
communications and public relations. IVlany complaints centered on the amount of paperwork re- 
quired and the variety of aid categories to work with, rather than a single overall financial program 
based on need. Better information flow to Boards and goveming committees, to allow them to make 
more informed decisions, was urged. Administrative restrictions on the services available to clients 
were protested. The staff was aware of the real difficulty in getting financial support from absent 
spouses, and urged greater efforts by the law enforcement agencies in tracing missing persons, espe- 
cially through Social Security number files. 

The next area in order of priority was communications between and within the service agencies 
in Dodge county. Better communication between agencies working with the same client was recom- 
mended by a number of staff Nominal Groups. Tracing and evaluating overlapping services between 
DSS, WSES,WIN, DVR, MHC, FISH, and the United Migrant Opportunity Service and St. Vincent 
De Paul agency was suggested. Areas of overlap include counseling, job placement, volunteer coor- 
dinators, nursing homes, out-patient services, etc. 


Specific courses requested of a Vocational or Technical nature included Home Management, 
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Driver Education (for school dropouts), Remedial (ABE) program for dropouts, Speech Therapy (pre- 
schoolers), Apprenticeships, Expectant Parents course (welcoming single girls). Child Care, Public 
Relations (for staff), Family Planning, venerool diseases, Family Life Education, Baby-sitting and Child 
Care, Human Growth and Development, sex education. Drivers Education (weekends). Secretarial 
Skills, Nursing Assistant, LPN, factory work. Consumer Protection, Budgeting, Cooking (for men), 
Self-improvement, Auto Mechanics, Machine Operation, and courses in fuii-sing homes for elderly. 

A major need, interrelated with the public relations area, was the stated need for increased foster 
care facilities across Dodge county. Marital counseling for families with delinquent children and pre- 
marital counseling was requested by nearly all staff for their clients. Information and referral services 
are needed. 

Client motivation was observed to be negatively correlated with those most in need of assistance 
being the last to seek it. Staff strongly requested in-service classes on motivating clients, and in 
exchanging information with other staff on how they and their clients were handling problems. In- 
depth in-service on new techniques in field work, new uirth control information, and information on 
new services available was requested by the staff. Supervisors should have more training in leadership 
and maintain a token caseload. 

Free legal aid cind better alcoholic counseling services were requested. A staff person to be avail- 
able 24 hours a day for emergency needs of clients' social or personal problems is recommended. 

A large number of high priority needs in this study relate to the basic needs of DSS clients. Poor 
housing, emergency relief, and better child day care centers are mentioned. 

It was recommended that ABE students be evaluated and placed by ability. 

Introduction to Department of Social Services Client Participants 

There were 4 clients from the Dodge County DSS who participated in a-Nominal problem-seeking 
Group. They had client status with a total of seven other public agencies, in addition to the DSS. The 
four women ranged in age from 27 to 49, and each had been a former client of WSES. Two had a 
former or active !ient relationship with a Mental Health Center. One was a former client of WIN. 

In the Moraine Park District, a total of 39 clients participating in this study reported former 
contact with a DSS, and a total of 131 reported present contact.^ (See Table 9). 

Summary of D epartment of S ocial S ervices C lient Responses 

The highest-ranked problem cited by the Dodge County DSS clients was the observation that 
AFDC payments h^d not changed to adjust to the increased cost of living. AFDC recipeints requested 
larger grants for food, clothing, and utilities. 
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The clients felt thcit an aid recipient should be cillowed to keep wages earned through employment, 
Free legal aid was requested, as well as child day caro centers. for workincj mothers. Help in locating and 
bringing to justice desertincj fatliors was sought. Child support payments are needed for families who had 
been abandoned. 

Laws and administrative policies were the focus of most of the client problems. Client requests 
centered on the need for a telephone for aid recipients, a better attitude by the counterman at the com- 
modity program distribution center, FHA down payment financing for housing purchases, and a wider 
geographical distribution of mental health services. 

Clients also requested better police res[)onse in emergencies. One client felt it should be harder to 
get married and easier to get a divorce. 

Problems in basic needs—food, clothing, low-cost housing, and transportation— drew high-ranked 
comments from the clients, Family services are also needed, for premarital counseling and help for the 
family of 'the alcoholic. Complaints that teachers had difficulty relating to AFDC children, and that 
children in school learn only of idealised "normal" families with two parents, were made. A strong 
request was made that the public,beginning with the teacher, should be educated to the fact that a 
single-parent family, whether widowed, separated, divorced, or unmarried, is not bad. 

Aptitude testing was requested and ranked as a high priority. 

Comparison of Department of Social Services Staff and Client Responses 

The Dodge County DSS staff saw a much greater need for improved communications than did the 
DSS clients from the county. Both groups agreed. on the need for improved welfare laws and regulations, 
and for the need for better transportation. Better dissemination of information would benefit both 
clients and staff, both groups agreed. 

The staff emphasized the lack of foster care facilities in the county, and stressed the need for them. 
They also saw the need for in-service education to a much greater extent than the clients. Recommended 
by the staff for clients were homemaking services, OJT programs, ABE programs, and motivation training. 

Clients requested Family Budgeting and aptitude testing, and in most other areas agreed with the 
staff on major prdblems and needs in the county. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Dodge County 
Number of Groups: 4 Total Participating: 20 

STAFF NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 

Criter i a for Homogenous Grouping: Four of the 5 participants hold a degree in Social Work and one in 
Home Economics Education. All 5 serve in a supervisory capacity. The group members average 8 
years and 8 months with the agency. 


1. Social Worker (V/AFDC and Adult 
Aids; 3 years, 6 months in present 
position; 5 years, 6 months in agency; 
Male, age 38; B.A., French; M.S.S.W., 
Social Work. 


3. Basic Services Supervisor; 2 months in 
present position; 14 years, 6 months 
in agency; Female, age 51; B.S., Home 
Economics Education; 15 graduate 
credits in Social Work. 


2. Social Worker I I/Intake; 3 years, 4 
months in present position; 6 years, 
3 months in agency; Female, age 
29; B.S., Social Work. 


4. Supervisor I/Social Work; 8 years, 6 
months in present position; 8 years, 
6 months in agency; Male, age 40; 
B.A., Sociology/Psychology; M.S.S.W., 
Social Work. 


5. Supervisor I ; 5 years, 6 months in 
present position; 9 years, 6 months in 
agency; Male, age 36; B.S., Psychology; 
M.S.S.W., Social Work. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Insufficient staff time to do work 
assigned, due to work structure of 
agency, and insufficient staff. There 
should be a separation of financial 
aids and social services and considering 
appropriate use of case aides throughout 
the agency. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 5, 10, 10, 10) 
(T-38) (R-l) 

2. Alternative care arrangements for 
children— foster homes, receiving homes, 
group homes, sheltered care and 
detention facilities. Need more com- 
munity involvement— providing these 
services. (XX) (Pts. 8, 9, 9) (T-26) 
(R-2) 

3. Need transportation to meet clients' 
needs: get to MHC, to group meetings, 
pick un commodity foods, medical 
facilities, educational institutions, and 
for employment. (Pts. 4, 5, 6, 7) (T-22) 


4. Need for classes in Pre-natal and Child 
Care, specifically for unmarried mother; 
classes in Public Relations for staff. 
Family Planning, venereal disease, 
Family Life Education; classes on how 
to be Baby-sitters, sex education. Family 
Budgeting, basic courses in Human 
Growth and Development geared to 
clients. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 7, 8) (T-20) 
(R-4) 

5. Need for good and intensive marriage 
and family counseling in the home. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 7, 9) (T-20) (R-4) 

6. Need for in-service for agency staff, 
including supervisors— new treatment 
techniques, policy changes, interviewing 
techniques, and group work process 
training. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 9) (T-18) 
(R-5) 


DSS-Staff-Responses 


7, Insuificient adequate housing for large 
families with low income, (Pts. 8, 10) 
(T-IS) (R-5) 

8, Therapy and discussion groups for pre- 
married and married, family problem- 
oriented discussion groups, (X) 

(Pts, 1,7,8) (T-16) (R-6) 

9, INleed for educational programs geared 
toithe 14 through 18-year-old age 
group, who are dropouts or potential 
dropouts— free school with low student- 
teacher ratio, courses offered in client's 
field of interest, less emphasis on 
college preparation, need an Apprentice- 
ship program, work study program, (X) 
(Pts, 5, 10) (T-15) (R-7) 

10, Continuing education of public regarding 
child abuse and neglect and also of pro- 
fessionals regarding their obligation, under 
the law, to report all suspected cases, 
(Pts, 6, 9) (T-15) (R-'7) 

1 1, Need for regular evening hours and week- 
end coverage, especially for intake and 
other social services. (X) (Pts, 2, 8) 
(T-10) (R-8) 


17, Need volunteers to work with kids on 
probation, (X) (Pts, 6) (T-6) 

18, Need for more homemaker services for 
the elderly and disabled— housekeeping, 
meal planning, (X) (No Points) 

19, Need help in finding employment for 
kids who want jobs," (Pts, 2) (T-2) 

20, Lack of sufficient jobs with adequate 
pay for those who desire to work, 
(Pts, 1) (T-1) 

21, Lack of services available and provided 
by DSS for those not on aid, (No 
Points) 

22, Isolation of aged, homebound mothers, 
and disabled, (No Points) 

23, Need for systematic look at the role 
of this agency and how we will meet 
this role, (No Points) 

24, Lack of communication between the 
DSS and MPTI in the homemaker's 
role before the client is contacted, 
(No Points) 


12, Clients need help in securing and locating 
adequate housing, (XX) (Pts, 2, 6) 
(T-8) (R-9) 

13, Lack of child care resources at reasonable 
cost, (X) (Pts, 1, 3, 3) (T-7) (R-10) 

14, Lack of planning with other agencies in 
organizing volunteers and making use 
of them, (X) (Pts, 2, 5) (T-7) (R-10) 

15, General Relief should be handled at the 
county level, (X) (Pts, 7) (T-7) (R-10) 

16, Lack of real effort from law enforcement 
agencies in getting support from the 
absent spouse if the person is not on aid. 
Need more effort in locating absent 
spouses. Tracking through Social Secu- 
rity number should bo available to all 
agencies pursuing support, (XX) (Pts, 3, 
4) (T-7) (R-10) 


25, Need adult foster care and other 
alternative living arrangements short 
of nursing home care, (Pt3, 6) (T-6) 

26, Need for outreach facilities in some of 
the more densely populated areas of 
the county, (No Points) 

27, Need staff member available to meet 
emergency needs of social or personal 
problems. This person should be 
available at all times, (Pts, 1, 4) (T-5) 

28, Need food stamps instead of surplus 
commodities, (No Points) 

29, Need a residential treatment facility 
close enough to involve the family 

of the child in treatnnent, (No Points) 
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DSS-Staff-Responses 


30. Duplication and overlapping of 
services with WIN [program, WSES, 
DSS, Vocational Rehabilitation, MHC, 
United Migrant Opportunity Sorvice, 
FISH, and St Vincent de Paul. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

31. Need ongoing service to determine what 
social work meifiods are most effective. 
(No Points) 


33. Unavailable D.A. when you need him. 
(No Paints) 

34. Unlimited intake creates problems in 
sen/ice. (No Points) 

35. Problems in emergency short-term 
loan availability— need fast loan at 
\Os>j interest. (No Points) 


32. Accept the fact that phones are necessary 

foi* clients and workers to use as a time- Total Points: 275 

saver and lo use in servicing clients. (Mo 

Points) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 participants are social workers in AFDC and Adult Aid 
services. 


1. Social Worker ll/AFDC and Adult 
Aids; 13 years in present position; 
13 years in agency; Female, age 53; 
B.A., Social Work; 9 graduate credits 
in Social Work. 

2. Social Worker l/AFDC and Adult Aids; 
5 months in present position; 5 months 
in agency; Female, age 23; B.S., 
Socio logy /Psycho logy. 


3. Social Worker 11/ AFDC and Adult 
Aids; 4 years in present position; 

4 years in agency; Female, age 49; 
B.A., Sociology. 

4. Social Worker ll/AFDC and Adult 
Aids; 4 years, 4 months in present 
position; 4 years, 4 months in agency; 
Male, age 29; B.S., Psychology; 3 
graduate credits in Social Work. 


5. Social Worker ll/AFDC, AFDC-U 
and Adult Aids; 4 years, 5 months 
in present position; 4 years, 5 months 
in agency; Female, age 31; B.A., 
English; 6 graduate credits in Social 
Work. 


RESPONSESOF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Job information, program information 
for elderly, housing information, legal, 
housekeeping services, and consumer 
information on interest and credit. 
(XX) (Pts. 1,3,6,7, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 

2. Need Big Brothfir and Big Sister programs, 
marital counseling, alcoholic counseling, 
single parent groups, family planning and 
sex education, human relationship 
counseling for better self-image, counGcling 
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for parents on child care, and for 
prisoner families. (XXX) (Pts. 5, 
5, 7, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 

3. Transportation for medical, rec- 
reation of children, employment, and 
shopping. DSS should have provision 
for car repair of clients and for the 
purcliase of cars. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 9, 
10) (T-24) (R-2) 


Titla 


WATCH OUT FOR THAT THIEF 


Am t hor • ■ 

• National Retail Merchants Association 
Publiaher lOO West 31 Street. New York. NY 10001 


_Date Pub. .1969' 


Teaohtr or Student Material 


Student 


Coet $1^50 Length 28 pages 


no ih 


Grade Leve I Secondary /Collegiata/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUM/4ARy DESCRIPTTON : A booklet ont who are the shoplifters, what a lifter looks 
Like, when and "wherfe they operate, What they steal, h/bw merchandise is stolen, pro- 
Tessionarl devices'^ used, how to stop shoplifters, aijd other types of st^ore thieves — 
pickpockets, short-change artists and fraudulent charge ,plate' users. 


AVAII^A^BLE INSTRUCTOR MAT^jTlAL A^'H TESTS: 


Title 


VATCH^OUT FOR THAT THIEF 


Author ^ 

National _\".tail Merchants Association i 
Publiaher 100 West f . r. Street, New, York, NY lOOQl 


Date Pub. 


Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coat $18>00 Length 12 ppsters 


Grade^ Level Secondar^'/Colleg^i^te/Adult Suggested T^me ''of Uae 
OBJECTIVES: ' 


4 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A, series of posters^ showing the shoplifter at work. 


AVAILABLE''~LNSTR!JCTOS ^lArEKlAL A^C TF. 
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DSS-Staff-Responses 


4. Too much paperwork cmd red tape. 
Agency policy is that pdpor worl< comes 
fir^t, (XX) (Pts. 7, 8, 9) (T-24) (R.2) 

5. Need housekeepers, especially for 
cleaning, errands for the elderly, non- 
ambulatory, and for emergencies of 

all kinds, (XX) (Pts. 2,3, 5,8) (T-18) 
(R-3) 

6. Need Drivers Education available on 
weekends. DSS should be open one 
night a week or on Saturdays, (Pts. 6, 
10) (T-16) (R-4) 

7. Overlapping of services in funding of 
agencies. Need a coordinator, need 
staff for transportation, need a job 
recruiter locally. (XX) (Pts. 2, 4, 8) 
(T-14) (R'5) 

8. Staff in-service on motivating clients. 
Also, find out how other staff members 
deal with problems. (Pts. 2, 4, 8) 
(T.14) (R-5) 

9. Lack of recreation for teenagers and 
young adults that they car afford. It 
should be structured, with more 
cultural enrichment, and also for the 
disabled and elderly, such as reading 
clubs end rug hooking. (XX) (Pts. 6, 
8) (T.14) (R-5) 

10. Alternate living arrangements for 
young adult retardates, such as a 
group home, (Pts. 6, 7) (T*13) (R-6) 

1 1. Job training for women locally, such 
as Secretarial Skills, Nursing Assistant, 
L.P.N., and factory trainincj. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) (R-6) 

12. Too many federal and state mandates. 
Part of it is reimbursement by federal, 
state and local funds on payrolls. 
(Pts. 3,9) (T-12) (R-7) 


13. One overall financial program based 
on need with simplification versus 
categories. (Pts. 2, 10) (T-12) (R-7) 

14. Relating job training to part-time 
work at the time he is trained in the 
job he is trained for. (Pts. 4, 5) {T-9) 
(R-8) 

15. Clients do not cooperate or follow 
through. Those needing the services 
most are the last to take part in 
programs. (Pts, 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

16. Vocational training for high school age 
retarded--Auto Mechanics, Homemaking 
Skills, Machine Operation. (X) (Pts. 2, 
6) (T.8) (R-9) 

17. All sen/ices at DSS should be available 
to anyone, not just persons on the 
payroll. (Pts. 1, 7) (T-8) (R-9) 

18. Legal enforcement by state of support 
payments, better location of fathers and 
husbands. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) (R-10) 

19. Overlapping of homemaking services 
between MPTI and DSS, between WIN, 
WSES, and DVR. (X) (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

20. Need bbby-sitting services. (XX) (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

21. Should make health screening check-ups 
mandatory, such as T. B. tests, X-rays 
and V, D, tests, (No Points) 

22. Housing improvement funds through 
the DSS. (X) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

23. Have group meetings to get to know 
staff you work with or those in the 
agency. (Pts. 1) (T-l) 

Total Points: 275 
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DSS-Staff 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 3 

Criteria for Homocie nous Groupinci: All 5 participants are social workers and average 3 years and 2 
months in their present positions with the agency. 


1. Social Worker ll/Child Welfare; 2 
years, 6 months in present position; 
2 years, 6 months in agency; Female, 
age 24; B.A., Social Work; 9 graduate 
credits. 

2. Social Worker I/Protective Services; 

1 month in present position; 1 month 
in agency; Female, age 23; B.A., 
Sociology. 


3. Social Worker I I/Unwed Mothers 
Services; 4 years, 7 months in present 
position; 4 years, 7 months in agency; 
Female, age 26; B.A., Social Work. 

4. Social Worker I I/Child Welfare; 5 
years, 3 months in present position; 
5 years, 3 months in agency; Male, 
age 29; B.A., Philosophy and 
Sociology. 


5. Social Worker ll/Child Welfare; 3 
years, 8 months in present position; 
3 years, 8 months in agency; Male, 
age 26; B.A., Sociology; 6 graduate 
credits. , 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


1. We deal with too large a caseload. (XXX) 
(Pts. 10, 10, 10, 10) (T-40) (R-1) 

2. Need sex education and family life 
education for all clients, birth control 
courses, personal hygiene. Pre-natal 
courses for single girls. Expectant 
Parent course where single girls do not 
feel uncomfortable in coming. Home 
Management, driver education for 16 
year-old dropouts, vocational training 
courses for children under 18, remedial 
academic training for the dropout, 
speech therapy for pre-schoolers, a 
course for parents with delinquent 
children, child development courses. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 2, 7, 7, 9) (T-25) 
(R-2) 

3. People who deal with people's 
problems every day need a chance to 
get away occasionally. (Pts. 2, 4, 6, 8) 
(T-20) (R-3) 

4. Day care centers aren't available. (XX) 
(Pts. 4, 6, 10) (T-20) (R-3) 

5. Lack of full and part-time employment 
for dropouts and others who want to 
work. (Pts. 3,3, 5, 8) (T-19) (R-4) 


6. Need for group homes and foster homes 
foryouth. (Pts. 3, 7, 8) (T-18) (R-5) 

7. Clients who need services the most are 
the ones who are least motivated to 
seek further training and education and 
often refuse to cooperate. (Pts. 5, 9) 
(T-14) (R-6) 

8. Lack of motivation within the school 
system causes truancy. The schools 
are set up to serve special ed and good 
student but not the in-between group. 
(X) (Pts. 2, 5,6) (T'13) (R-7) 

9. We should have laws that will allow 
venereal disease treatment, birth 
control and abortion information and 
treatment to minors without parental 
consent (Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) {R-8) 

10. Lack of communication between 
agencies working with the same 
client. (XXXX) (Pts. 1,4, 5) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

11. Lack of understanding of what services 
are provided by what agencies. (X) 
(Pts. 3,6) (T-9) (R-10) 
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DSS-Staff- Responses 


12. Need in-dopth in-service training for 
staff, such as information on l)irth 
control methods, new techniques in 
the field, what services arc available, 
and practicable aspects of the job, 
(Pts. 1, 8) (1-9) (R-10) 

13. Lack of recreational facilities for 
youth that are organized and controlled 
by youth themselves, (Pts, 9) (T-9) 
(R-10) 

14. Failure of people in governing positions 
to be informed about the programs they 
are governing— our County Board sets 
rules and regulations and makes decisions 
and are not informed, (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-IO) 

15. Administration interferes with our 
service to clients by restricting what 

is available to clients, such as furniture, 
inventory, rent, and residential treatment 
centers, (X) (Pts, 9) '(T-9) (R-10) 

16. Agency does not motivate an employee 
to improve himself in his work— not 
rewarded for more experience or 
education. (XX) (Pts, 1, 7) (T-8) 

17. Honnemaker services in the home 
should be available after normal hours. 
(No Points) 

18. Need volunteers for supervision, 
delinquency referrals, Big Sister, Big 
Brother, transportation, and establishing 
recreational programs. (XX) (Pts, 6) 
(T-6) 

19. Clients do not have adequate trans- 
portation to MHC, surplus commodities, 
medical help, DSS, and educational 
institutions, (XXX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

20. Overlapping and duplication of services 
between agencies: DSS, MPTI, MHC, 
and school counselors, (XXX) (No 
Points) 

21. Supervisors should have a token case- 
load so they don't become so idealistic, 
(Pts, 2) (T-2) 


22, Need a full-time D,A, and corporation 
counsel, (No Points) 

23, There should be direct communication 
between staffs at various agencies pro- 
viding sei-vice to a client without having 
to go through supervisors or any third 
party. (No Points) 

24, We refer a client to another agency and 
they decide if they will service him or 
not. They do not follow up on clients 
that do not originally cooperate, (No 
Points) 

25, Laws prohibiting person under 18 from 
certain types of employment limits 
choice of employment, (No Points) 

26, Clients don't trust the people giving 
them service, (No Points) 

27, Little summer employment for the 
16 to 18-year-olds— Neighborhood 
Youth Corps is too selective. (No 
Points) 

28, Public criticism of welfare clients and 
agency makes it difficult for our clients 
to secure job, apartments, and medical 
care, (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

29, More services are needed for marginal 
families who are close to meeting aid 
requirements but do not quite meet 
the requirements, (No Points) 

30, Court-appointed lawyers often do not 
give good representation to the 
juvenile offender and other minors, 
(No Points) 

31, Can't fully depend on help from other 
agenciec like MHC, CESA, and WIN, 
because they also have too largo of a 
caseload. (No Points) 

32, Inadequate detention facilities for 
juveniles. (Pts, 1, 4) (T-5) 

33, Pressure from outside sources such as 
family, friends, and the public hampers 
clients' decisions. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
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DSS-Staff- Responses 


34. Two weeks of reading the manual is 
a waste of time for a new worker 
until they have been out in the field 
and had experience. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

35. Need for incentive programs for clients. 
(No Points) 


36, Procedures for child care givers needs 
revamping— too much red tape. 
Qualified people shouldn't l^ave to take 
the course. (Pts, 1) (T-1) 

Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 4 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: Three of the 5 participants are social workers assigned to foster 
care and nursing homes. The average age of the group members is 46 years old. 


1, Case Aide 1 1; 3 years in present 
position; 3 years in agency; Female, 
age 35; No degree, 

2, Homemaker 1 1 ; 6 years, 10 months 
in present position; 6 years, 10 
months in agency; Female, age 56; No 
degree. 


3, Social Worker ll/Foster Home 
Coordinator; 2 months in present 
position; 4 years, 6 months in agency; 
Female, age 59; B,A,, Social Work; 36 
graduate credits, 

4, Social Worker I I/Nursing Homes; 2 years, 
6 months in present position; 2 years, 

6 months in agency; Female, age 24; 
B,S,, Sociology/Social Work Emphasis; 
3 graduate credits in Social Welfare. 


5. Social Worker ll/Foster Care; 5 years, 
4 months in present position; 5 
years, 4 months in agency; Mate, age 
57; B.A., Sociology. 

RESPONSES CF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


1. Need group home and receiving home; 
also adult foster homes. (X) (Pts. 4, 4, 
8,9) (T-25) (R-1) 

2. Need more gatherings between foster 
parents and caseworkers for the 
exchange of ideas. Better communication 
with caseworkers and all clients. (X) 
(Pts. 10, 10) (T-20) (R-2) 

3. Free medical clinic for persons not 
qualified for Medical Assistance 
Program— need drug clinic. (Pts. 4, 7, 8) 
{T-19) {R.3) 


5. Housekeeping services and meal 
preparation to keep elderly out of 
nursing homes. (X) (Pts. 1,6, 9) 
(T.16) (R-5) 

6. Transportation for all clients for 
medical care, shopping, and surplus 
commodities. (X) (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) 
(R-5) 

7. Need to keep the public aware of foster 
care program— need more positive 
public concern and interest, in all areas 
we service. (Pts. 1,7, 7) {T-15) (R-6) 
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DSS-Staff- Responses 


9. Emergency relief. (Pts. 4, 5, 5) 
(T.14) (R.7) 

10. Vocational courses in Discipline of 
Children, Consumer Protection, 
Budgeting, Cooking for Men, Self- 
improvement, to prepare for retirement, 
more basic courses in areas of Home- 
making, and Child Care. Need separation 
of ABE students by ability. (XXX) 

(Pts. 1,3,3,3,3) (T.13) (R-8) 

1 1. Need Judicare— free legal aid. (Pts. 5, 8) 
(T.13) (R-B) 


20. Need state or district meetings to ex- 
change ideas. (No Points) 

21. Time is wasted because of policies 
such as having to check in before going 
on a home visit. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

22. Want administration support in 
attending graduate courses. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

23. Supervisors spend too much of my 
time in supervisory conferences. (X) 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) 


12. MPTI should have open-ended classes 
in Drivers training. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

13. Mandatory separation of aid and ser- 
vices. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-9) 

14. Supervisors need more training in 
leadership- should h:^^-* ^^x;/v;'* ce in 
modern caseloadr tr'ti. h) \ l'-'^) 
(R-10) 

IF. I a'^' Oj motivation and indifference of 
..:.x'nts--need to motivate students for 
ABE. (X) (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-10) 

16. Need information on housing available 
and baby-sitting. (Pts. 2, 2, 4) (T-S) 

17. Vocational courses set up in a nursing 
home like hobbies and self-improvement. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 


24. Can't get to supervisors because they 
are always tied up. (No Points) 

25. More up-to-date publications in our 
library. (No Points) 

26. Overlapping of services between MHC, 
MPTI, and DSS homemakers, between 
nursing home service at DSS and MHC, 
out-patient service, and between case 
aides and social workers involving 
nursing homes. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

27. Almost impossible to get a foster 
child a drivers license- no one to sign 
for them. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

28. Lack of communication in child foster 
placements, DSS and MHC, nursing 
homes. (X) (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 


18. Need family counseling to learn thq 
difference between needs and wants 
and self-discipline; also marriage 
counseling. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

19. Need child care— based on education Total Points: 275 
or experience. All women don't need 

the training required by DSS to be 
certified--some are not qualified once 
certified. (X) (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 


* * * 
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CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Dodge County 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 

1 need separation of ABE students 

by ability. (XXX) (Pts. 1,3,3,3,3) 
(T-13) (R-8) 


We should have laws that will allow 
venereal disease treatment, birth 
control and abortion information 
and treatment to minors without 
parental consent (Pts. 3, 8) (T-1 1) 
(R-8) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. We deal with too large a caseload. 
(XXX) (Pts. 10. in, 10, 10) (T-40) 
(R-1) 


Need for regular evening hours and 
weekend coverage, especially for 
intake and other social services. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 8) (T-10) (R.8) 


10. Mandatory separation of aid and 
services. (Pts. 10) (T-IO) (R-9) 


2. Insufficient staff time to do work 
assigned, due to work structure of 
agency and insufficient staff. There 
should be a separation of financial 
aids and social services and considering 
appropriate use of case aides throughout 
the agency. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 5, 10, 10, 
10) (T-38) (R-1) 

3. Too much paperwork and red tape. 
Agency policy is that paper work comes 
first. (XX) (Pts. 7, 8, 9) (T.24) (R.2) 

4. People who deal with people's problems 
every day need a chance to get away 
occasionally. (Pts. 2, 4, 6, 8) (T-20) 
(R-3) 

5 DBS should be open one night 

a week or on Saturdays. (Pts. 6, 10) 
(T.16) (R-4) 

6. Too many federal and state mandates. 
Part of it is reimbursement by federal, 
state, and local funds on payrolls. 
(Pts. 3, 9) (T-12) (R-7) 

7. One overall financial program based 
on need with simplification versus 
categories, (Pts. 2, 10) (T-12) 
(R-7) 


11. All services at DSS should be available 
to anyone, not just persons on the 
payroll. (Pts. 1,7) (T-8) (R.9) 

12. Failure of people in governing 
positions to be informed about the 
programs they are governing— our 
County Board sets rules and regulations 
and makes decisions and are not informed. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-10) 

13. Administration interferes with our ser- 
vice to clients by restricting what is 
available to clients, such as furniture, 
inventory, rent, and residential treatment 
centers. (X) (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-10) 

14. General Relief should be handled at the 
county level. (X) (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

15. Lack of real effort from law enforcement 
agencies in getting support from the 
absent spouse if the person is not on 

aid. Need more effort in locating absent 
spouses. Tracking through Social 
Security number should be available to 
all agencies pursuing support. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) (R-10) 
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DSS-Staff-Categorization 
Agency Policy 


16. Legal cnforcomcnt l)y sIjU? of siipport 
payments, better location of fatliors 
and husbcinds. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) (R-10) 

17. Lack of services available cind (orovided 
by DSS for those not on aid. (No 
Points) 

18. Need for systematic look at the role of 
this ayency and how we will meet this 
role. (No Points) 

19. Need for outreach facilities in some of 
the more densely populated areas of 
the county. (No Points) 

20. Need food stamps instead of surplus 
commodities. (No Points) 

21. Accept the fact that phones are 
necessary for clients and workers to 
use as a time-saver and to use in 
servicing clients. (No Points) 

22. Unavailable D.A. when you need him. 
(No Points) 

23. Unlimited intake creates problems in 
service. (No Points) 

24. Problems in emergency short-term loan 
availability—need fast loan at low 
interest. (No Points) 

25. Housing improvement funds through 
the DSS. (X) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

26. Agency does not motivate an employee 
to improve himself in his work--not 
rewarded for more experience or 
education. (XX) (Pts. 1, 7) (T-8) 

27. Supervisors should have a token case- 
load so they don't become so idealistic. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

28. Laws prohibiting person under 18 from 
certain types of employment limits 
choice of emf^loyment. (No Points) 

29. More services are needed for marginal 
families who are close to meeting did 

Q requirements but do not ciuite meet 
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the recjuirements. (No Points) 

30. Court-appointed lawyers often do not 
give good repnjsentation to the juvenile 
offender and other minors. (No Points) 

31. Two weeks of reading the manual is a 
waste of time for a new worker until 
they have l:een out in the field and had 
experience. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

32. Procedures for child care givers needs 
revamping-- too much red tape. 
Qualified people shouldn't have to 
take the course. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

33. Need child care-- based on education 
or experience. All women don't need 
the traifiing required by DSS to be 
certified- some are not qualified once 
certified. (X) 'Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

34. Time is wasted because of policies 
such as having to check in before 
going on a home visit. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

35. Want administration support in 

' attending graduate courses. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

36. Supervisors spend too much of my 
time in supervisory conferences. (X) 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) 

37. Almost impossible to get a foster child 
a drivers license-- no one to sign for 
them. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 

• Housing 


1. Insufficient adequate housing for large 
families with lovy income. (Pts. 8, 10) 
(T-18) (R-5) 

2. Emergency relief. (Pts. 4, 5, 5) (T-14) 
(R-7) 

3. Clients need help in securing and 
locatint) adequate housing. (XX) (Pts. 
2,6) (T-8) (R.9) 
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15] Child Care Centers 


1. Day care centers aren't available. (XX) 
(Pts. 4,6, 10) (T-20) (R.3) 

2. Day care centers for pre-schoolers. 

(X) (Pts. 5, 10) (T-IS) (R.6) 

3. Lack of child care resources at reason- 
able cost. (X) (Pts. 1, 3, 3) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

4. Neod baby-sittinq services. (XX) 
(Pts. 3) (1-3) 


[6] Communications: hiter and Intra- 
Aqency 


1. Need more gatherinc]s between foster 
parents and caseworkers for the ex- 
change of ideas. Better communication 
with caseworkers and all clients. (X) 
(Pts. 10, 10) (T-20) (R.2) 

2. Overlapping of services in funding of 

agencies (XX) (Pts. 2, 4, 8) 

(T-14) (R-5) 

3. Continuing education of public 
regarding child abuse and neglect and 
also^of professionals regarding their 
obligation under the law to report 

all suspected cases. (Pts. 6, 9) (T-15) 
(R-7) 

4. Lack of communication between 
agencies working with the same client. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1,4,5) (T-IO) (R-9) 

5. Lack of planning with other agencies 
in organizing volunteers and making 
use of them. (X) (Pts. 2, 5) (1-7) 
(R-10) 

6. Lack of communication between the 
DSS and MPT! in the homemaker's 
role before the client is contacted. 
(No Points) 

7. Duplication and overlapping of ser- 
vices wiHi WIN program, WSES, 

DSS, Vocational Rehabilitation, MHC, 


United Migrant Opportunity Service, 
FISH, and St. Vincent de Paul. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

8. Ovedappincj of homemaking services ^ 
between MPTI and DSS, between WIN, 
WSES, andDVR. (X) (Pts. 3) (T.3) 

9. Have group meetings to got to know 
staff you work with or those in the 
agency. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

10. Overlapping and duplication of ser- 
vices between agencies: DSS, MPTI, 
MHC, and school counselors. (XXX) 
(No Points) 

1 1. There should be direct communication 
between staffs at various agencies pro- 
viding service to a client without having 
to go through supervisors or any third 
party. (No Points) 

12. We refer a client to another agency, and 
they decide if they will service him or 
not. They do not follow up on clients 
that do not originally cooperate. (No 
Points) 

13. Clients don't trust the people giving them 
service. (No Points) 

14. Can't fully depend on help from other 
agencies like MHC, CESA, and WIN, 
because they also have too large of a 
caseload. (No Points) 

15. Need state or district meetings to ex- 
change ideas. (No Points) 

16. Can't get to supervisors because they 
are always tied up. (No Points) 

17. Overlapping of services between MHC, 
MPTI, and DSS homemakers, between 
nursing home service at DSS and MHC, 
out-patient service, and between case 
aides and social workers involving 
nursing homes. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

18. Lack of communciation in child foster 
placements, DSS and MHC, nursing 
homes. (X) (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 
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[91 Courses and Programs: Pre-School, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1. Need Driver Education for 16' 

year-old drcoouts, vociitional training 
courses for children under 18, remedial 
academic training for the dropout, and 

Speech Therapy for pro-schoolers 

(XXXX) (Pts. 2, 7, 7, 9) (T-25) (R-2) 

2. Need for educational programs geared 
to the 14 througn 18- year-old age group 
who are dropouts or potential dropouts- 
free school with low student-teacher ratio, 
courses offered in client's field of interest, 
less emphasis on college preparation, need 
an Apprenticeship program, work study 
program. (X) (Pts. 5, 10) (T-15) (R-7) 

3. Lack of motivation within the school 
system causes truancy. The schools are 
set up to serve special ed and good stu- 
dent, but not the in-botween group. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 5, 6) (T-13) (R-7) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1, Need Pre-natal courses for single 

girls, Expectant Parent course where 
single girls do not feel uncomfortable 

in coming, and Home Management 

(XXXX) (Pts. 2, 7, 7, 9) (t-25) (R-2) 

2, Need for classes in Pre-natal and Child 
Care, specifically for unmarried mother- 
classes in Public Relations for staff, 
Family Planning, venereal disease. 
Family Life Education, classes in how 

to be Baby-sitters, sox education. Family 
B\jdgeting, basic courses in Human 
Growth and Development geared to 
clients. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 7,8) (T-20) 
IR4) 

3. Need Drivers Education available on 
weekends (Pts. 6, 10) (T-16) (R-4) 

4. Job training for women locally, such as 
Secretarial Skilli;, Niirsing Assistant, LPN, 
and factory training. (X) (Pts. 4, 9) 
(T-ia) (R-6) 
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5. Vocational courses in Discipline of 
Children, Consumer Protection, Budgeting, 
Cooking for Men, Self-improvement, to 
prepare for retirement, more basic counies 
in areas of Homemakinq, and Child Care 

(XXX) (Pts. 1,3,3, 3,3) (T-13) 

(R-8) 

6. MPTI should have open-ended classes 
in Drivers training. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

7. Vocational training for high school age 
retarded- Auto Mechanics, Homemaking 
Skills, and Machine Operation. (X) 
(Pts. 2,6) (T-8) (R-9) 

8. Vocational courses set up in a nursing 
home like hobbies and self-improvement. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Need alcoholic counseling 

(XXX) (Pts. 5, 5, 7, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 

2. Need staff member available to meet 
emergency needs of social or personal 
problems. This person sliould be available 
at all times. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Need a residential treatment facility 
close enough to involve the family of the 
child in treatment. (No Points) 

2. Need ongoing service to determine what 
social work methods are most effective. 

• (No Points) 

3. More up-to-date publications in our 
library. (No Points) 


[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Homes 


1. Need group home and receiving home; also 
adult foster homes. (X) (Pts. 4, 4, 8, 9) 
(T.25) (R-1) 


DSS-Staff-Cntegorization 
Foster, Group, Nursing 


2. Alternative care arronyements for 
children- foster homes, receiving homes, 
group homes, sheltered Ccire and deten- 
tion facilities. Need more community 
involvement— providing these services. 
(XX) (Pts.8,9, 9) (T-26) (R-2) 

3. Need for group homes and foster homes 
for youth. (Pts. 3, 7, 8) (T-18) (R-5) 

4. Need adult foster care and other 
alternative living arrangements short 
of nursing home care. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

5. Inadequate detention facilities for 
juveniles. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. Need housekeepers, especially for 
cleaning, errands for the elderly, non- 
ambulatory, and for emergencies of 
all kinds. (XX) (Pts. 2,3, 5, 8) 
(T-18) (R-3) 

2. Need for more homemaker services for 
the elderly and disabled— housekeeping, 
meal planning. (X) (No Points) 

3. Homemaker services in the home should 
be available after normal hours. (No 
Points) 


[15] In-service 


1. Need for in-service for agency staff, 
including supervisors— new treatment 
technique-^, policy changes, interviewing 
techniques, and group work process 
training. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 4,9) (T-18) 
(R-5) 

2. Staff in-service on motivating clients. 
Also, find out how other staff members 
deal with problems. (Pts. 2, 4, 8) 
(T-14) (R.5) 

3. Need in-depth in-service training for 
staff, such as information on birth 
control methods, new techniques in the 
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field, what services are available, and 
practicable aspects of the job. (Pts. 
1,8) (T-9) (R-10) 

4. Supervisors need more training in 
leadership— should have experience if 
modern caseloads, (Pts, 9) (T-9) (R-10) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Lack of full and part-time employment 
for dropouts and others who want to 
work. (Pts. 3, 3, 5, 0) (T-19) (R-4) 

2. Relating job training to part-time work 
3t the lime he is trained in the job he is 
trained for. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-8) 

3. Need help in finding employment for 
kids who want jobs. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

4. Lack of sufficient jobs with adequate 
pay for those who desire to work. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

5. Little summer employment for the 16 
to 18-year-olds— Neighborhood Youth 
Corps is too selective. (No Points) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. ^!eed Judicare— free legal aid. (Pts. 5, 8) 
(T-13) (R-8) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Need marital counseling 

single parent groups, family planning 
and sex education, human relationship 
counseling for better self-image, 
counseling for parents on child care, 

and for prisoner families. (XXX) (Pts. 5, 
5,7, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 

2. Need a course for parents with 

delinquent children and child develop- 
ment courses. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 7, 7, 9) 
(T-25) (R-2) 


Ti 1 1 9 ■ ■ -WATCH OUT .FDH THAI-THI£F 
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DSS-Staff-Catoyorization 
Marital and Fumily Problems 

3. Need for good nnci intensive 
marriage and family counsel iruj in 
the home. (X) (Pts. 4, 7, 9) (T-20) 
(R-4) 

4. Therapy and discussion groups for 
pre-marriecl and married, family 
problem-oriented discussion groups. 
(X) (Pts. 1,7,8) (T-16) (R-6) 

5. Isolation of aged, homebound mothers, 
and disabled. (No Points) 

6. Need family counseling to learn the 
difference between needs and wants 
and self-discipline; also marriage 
counseling, (Pts, 8) (T-8) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1, Free medical clinic for persons not 
qualified for Medical Assistance 
Program— need drug clinic, (Pts. 4, 
7.8) (T-19) (R-3) 

2, Should make healtfi screening checkups 
mandatory, such asT, B, tests. X-rays, 
and V. D. tests. (No Points) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. Alternate living arrangements for 
young adult retardates, such as a 
group home. (Pts, 6, 7) (T-13) 
(R-6) 


[22] Motivation 


1. Clients who need services the most are 
the ones who are least motivated to 
seek further training and education 
and often refuse to cooperate. (Pts. 5, 
9) (T-14) (R-6) 

2. Clients do not cooperate or follow 
through. Tfioso needing ifio services 
most are the last to take part in 
programs. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 


3, Lack of motivation and indiffercnco 
of clients— need to motivate studofits 
for ABE. (X) (Pts. 9) (T^9) (R-10) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Need Big Brother and Big Sister 

programs (XXX) (Pts. 5, 5, 7, 

10) (T-27) (R-1) 

2 need volunteei-s. (XXX) (Pts. 

5,6,6) (T.17) (R^4) 

3. Need to keep the public aware of foster 
care program^-need more positive 
public concern and interest in all areas 
we service. (Pts. 1,7, 7) (T-15) (R-6) 

4. Need volunteers to work with kids on 
probation. (X) (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

5. Need volunteers for supervision, delin- 
quency referrals, Big Sister, Big Brother, 
transportation, and establishing rec- 
reational programs. (XX) (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

6. Public criticism of welfare clients and 
agency makes it difficult for our clients 
to secure job, apartments, and medical 
care. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

7. Pressure from outside sources such as 
family, friends, and the public hampers 
clients' decisions, (Pts. 7) (T-7) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Lack of recreation for teenagers and 
young adults that they can afford. It 
should be structured, with more 
cultural enrichment, and also for the 
disabled and elderly, such as reading 
clubs and rug hooking, (XX) (Pts. 6, 
8) (1-14) (R-5) 

2, Lack of recreational facilities for youth 
that are organized and controlled by 
youth themselves, (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-10) 
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[26] Referral and InfornvLUion Center 


(30] Transportation 


1. Job information, pronram information 
for elderly, housing information, legal, 
housekeopinc] services, and consumer 
information on interest and credit. 
(XX) (Pts. 1,3,6,7, 10) (T.27) (R-1) 

2. Lack of understanding of what services 
are provided by what agencies, (X) 
(Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) (R-10) 

3. Need information on housing available 
and baby-sitting. (Pts. 2, 2, 4) (T-8) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1, Housekeeping services and meal pre- 
paration to keep elderly out of nursing 
homes. (X) (Pts. 1, 6, 9) (T-16) (R-5) 

2. Day care centers for the elderly 

(X) (Pts. 5, 10) (T-15) (R-6) 


1. Transportation for medical, recreation 
of children, employment, and shopping. 
DSS should have provision for car 
repair of clients and for the purchase 

of cars. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 9, 10) (T-24) 
(R-2) 

2. Need transportation to meet clients' 
needs: get to MHC, to group meetings, 
pick up commodity foods, medical 
facilities, educational institutions, and 
for employment. (XXXX) (Pis, 4, 5, 
6,7) (T-22) (R-3) 

3. Transportation for all clients for medical 
care, shopping, and surplus commodities. 
(X) (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) (R-5) 

4. Clients do not have adequate trans- 
portation to MHC, surplus commodities, 
medical help, DSS, and educational 
institutions. (XXX) (Pts, 4) (T-4) 


[28] Sex Education and Family Planning 

1. Need sex education and family life 
education for all clients, birth control 

courses, and personal hygiene 

(XXXX) (Pts. 2, 7, 7, 9) (T-25) (R-2) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Need for incentive programs for clients. 
(No Points) 


[29] Staff 


1. Need a staff member to do paper work, 
persons for home visits with elderly; 
also in nursing homes, volunteer 

coordinator (XXX) (Pts. 5,6, 6) 

(T-17) (R.4) 

2 Need a coordinator, need staff 

for transportation, need a job recruiter 
locally. (XX) (Pts. 2, 4,8) (T-14) 
(R-5) 

3. Need a full-time D,A, and corporation 
counsel, (No Points) 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


DodijG County 
Numbor of Groups: 1 Totnl Participating: 4 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 
Criteria for Homononous Grouoinq: All 4 participants are female and former clients of the WSES. 


1. Female, ago 49; client of DSS; 
former client of WSES and MHC. 

2. Female, age 32; client of DSS and 
MHC; former client of WSES. 


3. Female, age 37; client of DSS; former 
client of WSES. 

4. Female, ago 27; client of DSS; former 
client of WIN and WSES. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. The cost of living goes up, but AFDC 
welfare stays the same. Need more 
for food, clothing, and utilities. (X) 
(Pts.2,4,6,6) (T-IS) (R-D 

2. Persons on welfare that are working 
should be able to keep more of their 
check. (Pts. 4, 4, 5) (T-13) (R-2) 

3. Need free legal aid. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 6) 
(T-11) (R-3) 

4. Need child day care centers so mothers 
can go to work. (Pts. 3, 3, 5) (T-11) 
(R-3) 

5. Would like to be tested to find out 
what job I would be best at. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R-4) 

6. Someone should go after fathers for 
child support and abandonment. 
(Pts. 1,5) (T-6) (R.4) 

7. Children are taught in school and on 
TV that only children with two 
parents are normal— they only learn 
about ideal families. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
{R-5) 

8. Need transportation for shopping, 
recreation, and surplus commodities. 
(Pts. 4) (T.4) (R-6) 


9. DSS should not require baby-sitters 
to be licensed to pay for them. (No 
Points) 

10. Would like training in Computer 
Operation. (No Points) 

11. Need someone to help me make out a 
budget. (No Points) 

12. Would like a Big Sister program in 
Beaver Dam. (No Points) 

13. DSS should provide a telephone. (X) 
(Pts. 1) (T-l) 

14. The general public should be educated 
that the single parent, whether divorced, 
separated, widowed, or unmarried, is 
not bad. (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

15. Need more low-cost housing, (Pts. 3) 
(T.3) 

16. Should be more advertising on services 
available. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

17. Need more help for the family of the 
alcoholic. (No Points) 

18. You should not have to prove to a 
social worker what you rightfully 
deserve in the manual before you get 
anything. (No Points) 
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19. Dockjo County DSS cloos not nllow 
enouyli rent so that the F hi A will 
step in to help you purchase a 
house— they used to. They would 
be paying less for o house payment 
than for rent. (No Points) 

20. Commodity food? are too starchy and 
lack variety. (No Points) 

21. The worker for the surplus commodity 
program should be less sarcastic when 
givinc] out surplus foods—he makes you 
feel like he's doincj you a favor and 
downgrades you. (No Points) 

22. Need more and cheaper recreation in the 
area for children and adults. (No Points) 


23. The local [)olice do not respond to 
people's nfieds—emerciencics. (No 
Points) 

24. Need premarital counseling. (No 
Points) 

25. Should make it harder to get married 
and easier to got a divorce. (No Points) 

26. Teachers in the school do not commu- 
nicate with the children or help them 
with work when they need it. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

27. MHC staffs should cover other towns- 
many people can't get to Juneau. (No 
Points) 

Total Points: 84 


* ♦ * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Dodge County 

[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 6. Dodge County DSS does not allow 

ministration, and Laws enough rent so that the FHA will step 

in to help you purchase a house—they 

1. Persons on welfare that are working used to. They would be paying less for 

should be able to keep more of their a house payment than for rent. (No 

check. (Pts. 4, 4, 5) (T-13) (R-2) Points) 


2. Someone should go after fathers for 
child support and abandonment. (Pts. 
1,5) (T-6) (R-4) 

3. DSS should not require baby-sitters to 
be licensed to pay for them. (No 
Points) 

4. DSS should provide a telephone. (X) 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

5. You should not have to prove to a 
social worker what you rightfully 
deseive in the manual before you get 
anything. (No Points) 
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7. The worker for the surplus commodity 
program should be less sarcastic when 
giving out surplus foods- he makes you 
feel like he's doing you a favor and 
downgrades you. (No Points) 

8. The local police do not respond to 
people's needs— emergencies. (No 
Points) 

9. Should make it harder to get marred 
and easier to get a divorce. (No Points) 

10. MHC staffs should cover other towns- 
many people can't get to Juneau. (No 
Points) 


DSS-Client-Categorization 

[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clotliing, nnd 
Housing 


1. The cost of living rjoes up, but AFDC 
welfare stays the same. Need more 
for food, clothing, and utilities. (X) 
(Pts. 2,4, 6, 6) (T-18) (R-1) 

2. Need more low-cost housing. (Pts. 3) 
(T.3) 

3. Commodity foods are too starchy 
and lack variety. (No Points) 


[4] Budget: Family 


1. Need someone to help me make out a 
budget (No Points) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need child day care centers so mothers 
can go to work. (Pts. 3, 3, 5) (T-11) 
(R-3) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Would like to be tested to find out 
what job I would be best at. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R.4) 


[91 Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1. Teachers in the school do not 
communicate with the children or 
help them with work when they need 
it. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Would like training in Computer 
Operation. (No Points) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Need more help for the family of the 
alcoholic. (No Points) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. Need free legal aid, (X) (Pts. 2, 3,6) 
(T-11) (R-3) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Children are taught in school and on 
TV that only children with two 
parents are normal— they only learn 
about ideal families, (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
(R-5) 

2, Need premarital counseling. (No 
Points) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Would like a Big Sister program in 
Beaver Dam. (No Points) 

2. The general public should be educated 
that the single parent, whether divorced, 
separated, widowed, or unmarried, is 
not bad. (Pts. 1, 1) (T.2) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need more and cheaper recreation in 
the area for children and adults, (No 
Points) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Should be more advertising on services 
available. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 
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DSS-Clicnt-Categorization 
[30] Transpo r tation 


1. Need transportation for shopping, 
recreation, and surplus commodities. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-6) 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Fond tlu Lnc County 

Agency Function 

The services offered by tlie Fond du Lac County Department of Social Services include several for 
handicapped, and almost all are designed to serve disadvantaged persons. The services include juvenile 
court services, child protective services, family services, child core services, adult services (for blind, dis- 
abled, and aged), and complementarv services including homemaker services. An intake unit handles all 
persons applying for financial aid, medical aid or counseling help. A unit also continually checks eligi^ 
bility of persons enrolled in various aid programs. 

More than 57 staff were employed during 1972 to provide services through tne DSS office. AFDC 
and WIN programs are administered by the family services unit of the DSS. Services for unmarried 
mothers, child neglect and abuse, and custody of children are assigned to the child protective service. 
Protection for the aged, rehabilitation for disabled, guidance for mentally ill, care for blind and med- 
ically needy, foster homos for adults, marital counseling, family therapy, money management, employ- 
ment, day care center arrangements, counseling alcoholics, group therapy, and community relations 
are services provided by the Fond du Lac County DSS. Other services provided include protection for 
abused and neglected children, service to unmarried parents, foster home and institutions for children, 
supervision of delinquents, homemaker services, and coordination of volunteer services. | 

Aid is offered in three forms: financial aid to the aged, blind, disabled adults, and broken families; 
medical aid to low-income individuals and families; and surplus food assistance to low-income indi- 
viduals and families. 

Introduction to Department of Social Services Staff Participants 

Three Nominal G.roups of staff members were formed of employees of the Department of Social 
Services - Fond du Lac County. One group includes 6 individuals in supervisory positions. Another 
group includes six female case aides. The third group consisted of six social workers. The social workers 
and supervisors hold college degrees. Supervisors range in age from 28 to 61, social workers from 24 to 
40, and case aides from 22 to 58. 

Summary of Department of Social Services Staff Responses 

The staff agreed to a great degree on the most important need of the DSS—additional staff. Two 
independent groups ranked as their first priority the need for basically the same staff: psychiatric 
consultants, an interpreter for Spanish-speaking clients, a librarian, staff to handle local research 
programs, public relations and legal problems. The staff also requested additional staff to reduce the 
size of the caseloads. In addition, the staff feels that they should have in-service training on dealing with 
hostility, interviewing clients, and for money management for clients. 
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Ranked second by ono yroup is the noed for adequate cluld earo services so clients can continue 
their education or find a jot). Clocoly alllecl is the request by another Group for Cluld Care and 
Development courses for parents, wliich is hIso ranked second. 

Another group ranked as tlieir second priority the noed for receiving homes and a detention center 
for tho county. Group homes and more foster homes ate also in demand. Several services in tho county 
are being duplicated, and ih's raises a problem, with overlap between DSS and ADVOCAP scvices in 
social work, housing, health, food programs and nutrition. Staff suggested that a coordinator might 
detect and control duplication of theses services. 

Tho most frequently mentioned category in the ntaff responses is that of agency policy, rules, 
administraticn, and laws. Although none of the items ranked as q top priority, a large number of 
problems identified are noteworthy. Suggested levels of advancement for case aides, social workers, 
and homcmakcrs are i mportant to the staff. Reduction in the amount of paper work and red tape 
required to apply for aid is advised, and more concern for the needs of the applicants is suggested. More 
funds are requested for WIN programs and basic family needs, as well as more education for clients. The 
staff feels thot courts do not give enough weight to their pre-hearing reports. A request was made for a 
course in Basic Psychology for the staff, as well as more outreach services to the public. 

A frequently mentioned problem is the need for on-the-job training and work experience for the 
clients of DSS. Part-time employmonr. for the young, and vocationally-oriented summer jobs for high 
school students were stressed. The relationship between the type of training a person is given and what 
the job market requires should be determined before the training program begins, the staff agreed. 

Another high frequency problem area is the availability of relevant courses and programs in the 
school system. The programs for problem adolescents and dropouts are often not available, and more 
counseling at the junior high school level to prevent dropouts is suggested. More realistic vocational 
guidance is urged, rather than the typical stress on a college education. An expanded Student Oppor- 
tunity Schoo' program was strongly recommended. 

In tho Vocational and Technical program suggestions, the staff asked for Child Care and Child 
Development courses, LPN and Nurses Aide training, classes in Family Life Education, Family 
Budgeting, Comparative Sliopping, Remedial Reading, Marriage and Parenthood, Auto Mechanics, 
V\/elding, and some course in social skills and personal hygiene for adult AFDC recipients. 

In-service for staff and area educators was requested. It is felt that the staff should learn more 
about how to deal with problem children and multi problemed families. A Transactional Analysis 
center for in-service training and as a rehabilitative center was suc/jested. 

The staff is sensitive to the basic needs of clients. They see ttie lack of suitable low-income* housing 
as a real problem. Adequate clothing for clients seeking an education is also seen as a real problem. 
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Introduction to Dopartmont of Social Sofviccs Cliont Participants 


FonrJ du Lac County Dopartmont of Social Sorviccs' clients who participated in Nominal Groups 
totaled 8, t^nd reported 19 former or prosent contacts with outside agencies (See Table 9). Each client 
averaged a total of over throe nooncy contacts, including DSS. 

In the entire study, a total of 39 clients reported former contact with a DSS, and a total of 131 
indicate(i present client status with a DSS, including the 8 Fond du Lac county clients. 

Two Nominal Groups were formed of clients from the Fond du Lac County Department of Social 
Services. One group consisted of four women, aged 26 to 38, who were also clients of WSES. Three of 
them had been clients of WIN or ADVOCAP. 

The second Nominal Group included four women, ranging in age from 31 Xo 58. Three had been 
clients of WSES, two of WIN, and two of ADVOCAP. 

Summary of Department of Social Services Client Responses 

The most important need cited by the DSS client groups focused on basic needs including a request 
for more funds to allow the family recipient of aid to buy food. Suggested was a food voucher nutrition 
program. Grants are not covering the cost of food because food prices continue to increase. 

Increased costs in other areas causing financial problems include gas, light, and water bills. A 
telephone should be allowed as a necessity for recipients. Clients ranked high the increased cost-of-living 
and suggested a store for DSS recipients having lower priced clothes, soaps, toilet paper, shampoo, 
toothpaste, and other necessity items. Clients feel that working recipients should be allowed to keep all 
wages, especially if the money is spent for home repairs, food, etc. 

The areas most often mentioned by clients of DSS are in administration and laws that affect them. 
Including those above, clients requested the cancellation of surplus commodities programs and a change 
to the food stamp program. Continuation of the WIN program was requested. 

Basic needs beyond food and the increased cost of living drev; frequent comments as well. Summer 
and v>/inter clothes are needed in Wisconsin, clients claimed. Home loans should be subsidized, since 
house payments are usually lower than rent. 

Transportation for such basic needs as getting to medical aid, food shopping, and school is important 
and requested. A referral center would be used, clients indicated. Pre-school care for slow children and 
day care centers are needed. 

Vocational courses in Clerk-Typist and Nursing Assistant programs wore requested by the clients. 
Family problems involving undisciplined children and alcoholics were mentioned, and appropriate 
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programs suggosted. Rocrnotion for cliildren and parents, particularly to provide an outlet for both, 
apart from each other, or for children while |)aronts are in classes, was requested. Better placement 
and higher wages for women heads of households are badly needed in the county. 

Comparison of Department of Social Serv i ces Staff and Clients Responses 

The similarity between staff and client responses re-emphasized the importance of the problems 
cited by both groups. Both staff and client groups stressed certain policies that warrant change, and 
saw difficulties that clients have in meeting the rising cost of living. Both said that marriage counseling 
is n real need for many solo parents, foster parents, and couples, especially in learning to deal with the 
adolescent children in the family. 

A special need in the county, according to both staff and clients, are better programs for the 
mentally retarded, including specialized foster care, better coordination for job placement after 
training, expanded day care centers for retarded children, and ongoing family programs for borderline 
retarded. Additionally, programs for the physically handicapped are needed. 

Several areas mentioned by the clients received heavy emphasi*^ by the staff, including remedial 
school courses, on-the-job training. Vocational and Technical courses, and client transportation. 
Rcfcreation and social needs, including children's summer camp, are cited by both groups. 

The staff identified a number of problems which are not mentioned by clients: improved public 
communications, more foster care facilities, and motivation training. IVIore staff to lower caseloads 
are badly needed. Sex education, family budget training, and legal aid were requested for clients by 
■the staff, and they requested in-service courses for themselves in dealing with problem families and 
problem children. 

Two areas clients mentioned that staff did not identify are the need for a drug rehabilitation 
program and the problem of prejudice against the handicapped, physically disabled, and the aged by 
employers. 

Generally, although the number of clients participating was small, there is high agreement between 
staff (from three levels) and the clients on the major problems in Fond du Lac county. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SEFWICES 


Fond du Lac County 
Numbor of Groups: 3 Total Participating: 18 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 
Criteria for Homogenous Grouning: All 6 participants are in a supervisory position. 


Social Sorvices Supervisor; 8 years 
in present position; 16 years in 
agency; Female, age 60; B.E., 
Secondary Education; M.S., Social 
Work. 


Basic Services Supervisor; 3 years, 6 
months in present position; 5 years, 
6 months in agency; Female, age 61; 
B. A., Sociology; 12 graduate credits 
in Social Work. 


2. Acting Director-Supervisor of Super- 
visors; 5 months in present position; 
4 years, G months in agency; Male, 
age 41; B.S., History; M.S., Social 
Work. 

3. Supervisor; 10 months in present 
position; 10 months in agency; Male, 
age 28; B.S., Sociology; M.S., Social 
Work. 


5. Director; 11 years in present position; 
20 years in agency; Male, age 61 ; B.E., 
Physical Education and Social Science; 
24 graduate credits. 

6. Supervisor I; 14 months in present 
position; 23 months in agency; Male, 
age 38; B.S., Social Work; M.S., 
Social Work. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Need sufficient staff for research, 
public relations, librarian; reduce staff 
caseloads; manualization of local policy 
and procedures; full-time legal repre- 
sentation to handle support, paternity 
actions, property transactions, abuse, 
and neglect cases, and an interpreter for 
Spanish-speaking clients. (XXX) (Pts. 
2, 10, 10, 10) (T-32) (R-1) 

2. Receiving homes are needed for 
emergency situations and also, to 
serve as a detention center. Also, need 
two group homes and more foster homes. 
(XXXX) (Pts.5, 7, 9, 10) (T-31) (R-2) 

3. Lack of adequate comprehensive programs 
for the high school problem adolescents 
and dropouts, like the Student Opportunity 
School program-- an experimental dropout 
program on the junior high school levei. 
(XX) (Pts,3,3, 6, 7, 9) (T-28) (R-3) 


4. Too much red tape in seeking public 
services. Too much concern with money 
soent versus the needs of people. (X) 
(Pts. 6,9, 9) (T-24) (R-4) 

5. Fixed point of referral or information 
center through a local division of 
Health, Education, and Vv/elfare. (Pts. 
2,4,8,9) (T-23) (R-5) 

6. Need two additional full-time Masters 
degree social workers in thecity school 
system. This would enable one to be 
located in the elementary system, one 

in the junior high system, and one in the 
high school. (Pts. 4, 9, 10) (T-23) 
(R-5) 

7. Free marital counseling clinics staffed 
with professionals. (Pts. 4, 4, 6, 6) 
(T-20) (R-6) 
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DSS-Staff-Responses 


8. More intcr-agoncy coopornlion betwoon 
MPTI, MHC, and Health DepnrtmcMit 

in joint programs such as counseling, 
grooming, and budgeting. This is to 
Include a sharing of staff. (XX) 
(Pts. 1,2,7,8) (T.18) {R.7) 

9. More funds for preventive services such 
as Big Brothers, Big Sisters, Hotline, 
Family Services, and Recovery. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 6,8) (T-17) (R-8) 

10. Need classes in English for Spanish- 
speaking clients, Family Life Education, 

. Family Budgeting, Comparative Shopping, 
^ Remedial Reading, Marriage and Parenthood, 
and Technical School programs such as Auto 
Mechanics and Welding. (XXXXX) (Pts. 7, 
8) (T-15) (R-9) 

11. Experimental motivational research center 
to deal with lowly motivated clients. 
(Pts. 1,2,3,3,5) (T-14) (R.10) 

12. More social activities in the community for 
young people not interested in high school 
activities— need both facilities and 
activities. (X) (Pts. 1, 1,3,7) (T-12) 

.13. Need outreach services in all public 
agencies. (Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) 

14. Smaller units in the high schools for 
more individual counseling and help. 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) 

15. Intensive effort needed to find employment 
for the handicapped and disadvantaged— 
need spot placement. Training is a*/ailable, 
but severe job gaps, due to a laci< of 
coordination. (X) (No Points) 

16. College should be made available to those 
who have the desire and capabilities, but 
lack the funds. (No Points) 

17. More coordination with Vocational Schools 
of high school credits given for Vocational 
Education programs. (No Points) 


18. Transportation for children attending 
school out of their districts, for the 
handicapped in all their needs, to 
educational facilities for adults, and 
counseling. (XX) (Pts. 5,6) (T-ll) 

19. Availability of a computer system with 
someone to feed and interpret it. (No 
Points) 

20. Social work-oriented camp facility run 
yearly for children and parent groups. 
(Pts. 1,2) (T.3) 

21. More vocational-oriented summer jobs 
for high school students. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

22. Uniform dissemination of birth control 
information. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 

23. Need appropriate use of technology 
to provide goods— inadequate 
technology at present. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 

24. Simplification of procedure in acquiring 
staff. (Pts, 7) (T-7) 

25. Want hearing aids, dentures, glasses and 
wheelchairs distributed to the dis- 
advantaged and aged as necessary— many 
are not covered by a medical card. (No 
Points) 

26. More training programs— in-service— for 
social workers regarding the programs 
available at iVlPTI, to disseminate the 
information. Also a Transactiq^^ial 
Analysis Center for both in-service 
training and as a rehabilitative center. 
(X) (No Points) 

27. Expansion of present day care centers 
to include infants and mentally re- 
tarded children and group work tech- 
niques. (XX) (Pts. 4, 5, 5) (T-14) 


Total Points: 330 
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DSS-Staff 


COMPOSITIOM OF NOiVllNAL GROUP NO. 2 


Crilorin for Homogenou s Groupinq: All 6 participants are female case aides. 


1. Case Aide; 2 years in present position; 
2 years in agency; Female, age 36; No 
degree. 

2. Case Aide; 2 years in present position; 
4 years in agency; Female, age 22; No 
degree. 

3. Case Aide II; 3 years in present position; 
4 years in agency; Female, age 27; No 
degree. 


4. 


4. Case Aide I; 9 months in present position; 
9 months in agency; Female, age 34; No 
degree. 

5. Intake Case Aide II; 1 year, 6 months in 
present position; 4 years, 6 months in 
agency; Female, age 49; 3 years, 6 
months college - Primary Education. 

6. Social Work Aide; 3 years in present 
position; 3 years in agency; Female, age 
58; No degree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Need in-service training for staff in the 
area of dealing with hostility, interviewing 
and money management for when we are 
handling client's money. (Pts. 1, 2, 9, 10, 
10) (T-32) (R-1) 

Need adequate child care services in 
order for clients to continue education 
or gain employment. (XXX) (Pts. 5, 7, 
8, 10) (T-30) (R-2) 

Need program or course in Basic Money 
Management, Purchasing and Budgeting 
for clients. (X) (Pts. 2, 8, 9, 10) (T-29) 
(R-3) 

No provisions for advancement in the 
case aide, social services, and two homemaker 
job classifications. (XXXXX) (Pts. 6, 7, 7, 8) 
(T.28) (R-4) 

Lack of motivation on part of clients to 
seek more education or training. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 4, 8, 10) (T-22) (R-5) 

Need more counseling at the junior high 
and high school levels to prevent dropouts. 
(Pts. 4, 7, 9) (T-20) (R-6) 

Need more emphasis on family planning— a 
family planning clinic. (Pts. 1, 5, 5, 7) 
(T-18) (R-7) 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


8. Need transportation for clients to pick up 


commodity goods, get to educational 
institutions, get to work, get medical 
care, and shopping. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 6, 

8) (T-17) (R-8) 

Need more OJT and work experience 
places willing to hire clients who want 
to work. (X) (^ts. 3, 4, 3) (T-15) 
(R-9) 

Need for released time for staff to take 
a course in Basic Psycholoay. (Pts. 5, 

9) (T-14) (R-10) 

Clients have difficulty meeting their 
needs under the public assistance budget, 
and they lack the knowledge to budget 
their money properly. (X) (Pts. 10) 
(T-IO) 

Courts do not adequately study case 
records and reports supplied by DSS 
before decisions are made. (No Points) 


Lack of adequate housing for clients. 
If one family destroys property— rental 
unit— all the rest are put into the same 
category. (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) 

Need for adequate clothing for clients 
seeking an education or employment. 
(X) (No Points) 
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DSS-Staff-Rosponsss 


15. Need a program to bring youth and elderly 
together to better understand each other. 
(Pts.7) {T-7) 

16. Lack of sufficient funds for clients who 
wish to obtain more education. (Pts. 3, 4) 
(T.7) 

17. Need additional qualified staff in the DSS, 
such as homemakers, social work aides, 
case aides, and counseling staff. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 4,6) (T-IO) 

18. Need the ability to recruit and hire -^lients 
for jobs within this agency, such as home- 
maker instructor or aides, who could go 
into a client's home and give more 
individualized 1-1 help. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

19. Clients sometimes become overly de- 
pendent on public welfare. (No Points) 

20. Clients need more help in organizing 
their daily schedule when they start to 
V\/ork and/or start school. (No Points) 

21. Lack of public assistance between the 
time the client no longer has dependent 
children and the time they are eligible 
for Old Age Assistance. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

22. Clients in nursing homes need more 1-1 
personal contact and attcjntion. Nursing 
homes are all understaffed. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

23. Need for an additional incentive allowance 
for clients in school who obtain good 
grades, good attendance records, and 
good grooming habits. (Pts. 2, 9) (T-11) 


24. More Headstart programs for children 
of the disadvantaged, with emphasis 
on learning activities. (Pts. 1, 6, 6) 
{T-1 3) 

25. Jobs are often not available for the 
type of training a client obtains. More 
study should be given on what types 
of jobs aref available, (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

26. Need an aid program for persons over 
18 who are still in high school. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

27. Clients should be better informed as to 
what additional benefits are available 
to them if they work. (No Points) 

28. District Attorney's office needs more 
staff to obtain court-ordered support. 
(Pts. 2,3) (T-5) 

29. Help for mothers and/or fathers to 
cope with the solo parent role— group 
and individual counseling. (No Points) 

30. Too much red tape, paperwork and 
constantly changing rules and regulations, 
all make it difficult for both the staff 
and clients to keep abreast of changes. 
(Pts. 1,5,5) (T-11) 

31. Poor communications between staff 
and clients and also between DSS and 
other state and federal agencies. (Pts. 
3,3) (T-6) 


Tota! Points: 330 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 
Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 6 participants are social workers. 

One of the participants was unable to remain and complete the Nominal Group process. Therefore, 
only five members of the group ranked responses. 

1. Social Worker; 2 years, 6 months in 2. Social Worker; 9 years in present 
present position; 2 years, 6 months in position; 9 years in agency; Female, 

agency; Male, age 24; B.S., Sociology and age 32; B.A., Sociology; 12 credits 

Psychology; 12 graduate credits. toward M.S. in Social Work. 
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Social Worker II; 1 year, 4 months in 
present position; 1 year, 4 monlfis in 
agency; Male, age 28; B.S., Sociology- 
Social Welfare emphasis. 

Social Worker 1 1 1; 3 years in present 
position; 6 years, 6 months in agency; 
Female, age 29;B,S,, Sociology; 12 
graduate credits toward M.S. in Social 
Work. 


Social Worker IV; 6 months in present 
position; 3 years, 6 months in agency; 
Male, age 32; B.S., English and Psy- 
cho logy; M,S,, Social Work. 

Social Worker; 3 years in present 
position; 10 years in agency; Male, 
age 40; B.S,, Psychology. 


RESPONSES OF IMCMINAL GROUP IMO, 3 


DSS should have staff assigned to: (a) 
researcher for own program; (b) public 
relations for our image; (c) psychiatric 
consultants; (d) full-time attorney. (XX) 
(Pts. 2, 7, 8, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 

There is a duplication of services between 
the DSS and ADVOCAP in areas of 
social work, housing, health, food 
programs, and nutrition. Nutrition is 
also duplicated by MPTL Need to hire 
a coordinator to deal with these dupli- 
cations. (X) (Pts. 1,5,9, 10) (T-25) 
(R-2) 

Child Care and Development courses 
are needed for parents. (XX) (Pts. 1, 6, 
7,9) (T-23) (R-3) 

Need for pre-marital and family 
counseling. (Pts. 1, 3, 9, 10) (T-23) 
(R-3) 

General need for voluntary or paid ser- 
vices for transportation, child care, and 
visitation. (XX) (Pts. 1, 3, 3, 5, 9) 
(T-21) (R-4) 

Lack of proper low-income housing 
facilities in the community. Need for 
additional housing inspectors— slum 
landlords are getting overpayment for 
substandard housing. (XX) (Pts, 6, 7, 
7) (T-20) (R-5) 

Too many clients get involved in programs 
that they arc not interested in, but take 
because it is all that is available. Because 
of this, clients lost motivation. LPN and 
Nurses' Aide programs at MPTI should be 
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expanded to take in more students. 
(XX) (Pts, 6, 6, 8) (T-20) (R-5) 

8. High school counselors traditionally 
stress a college education and rarely 
encourage a Vocational Education. 
Also, high school counselors are often 
unaware of other non-collegiate programs 
(X) (Pts. 8, 9) (T-17) (R-6) 

9. Educate o^r educators on how to deal 
with problem children and multi- 
problemed families. (Pts. 1, 4,8) 
(T-13) (R-7) 

10. Need for a service to let clients know 
what programs and financial aids are 
available. (Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) (R-8) 

11. Sixteen to 18-year-olds cannot find 
part-time employment. (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) (R-9) 

12. All training programs such as WIN 
should be provided with more funds to 
increase the number of training slots 
with additional slots in social agencies. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-9) 

13. Welfare grants should be increased— a 
lack of money deters from independent 
functioning. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-9) 

14. Need speciali/.jd foster homes with 
trained foster parents for handicapped 
children. (Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) (R-10) 


DSS-Staff- Responses 

15. Hard to find t mining for high school 
dropouts and they cemnot got into n 
Vocational School program if they 
are without a diploma or under age 
ia (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

16. MPTI and DVR should intensify 
programs for the physically handicapped— 
MPTI should recruit handicapped stLidents 
and help with job training and placement, 
(X) (Pts. 5) (T.5) 

17. Lack of motivation and incentive towards 
employment, work, and agency programs 
by AFDC recipients. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

18. Private industry is not being utilized as a 
means for providing training--OJT and 
classrooms in the industry itself. (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) 

19. Education systems and employers need 
to further allow experience as a sub- 
stitute to formal training needed to fill 
a job requirement, (Pts, 7) (T-7) 

20. Need for training in social skills and 
personal hygiene for some AFDC 
recipients as part of the job training 
process. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

21. Need for broader homemaker training 
for children and adults, not just cooking 
and sewing— how to change a fuse, buy 
clothes, scrub floors. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

22. Need for training close enough to home 
for youths so they can live at home. 
(No Points) 

23. Need for more and expanded programs 
similar to the Student Opportunity 
School. (No Points) 


24. Need more part-time jobs and money 
available for youth and adults to 
attend school. (No Points) 

25. Unwed mothers need prenatal in- 
formation and training that married 
mothers receive, (No Points) 

26. Need for more social activities for 
single parents such as dancing. (No 
Points) 


27. More personalized Hygiene and Health 
courses for all kids in school. (No 
Points) 

28. Inadequate knowledge base for legal 
aid services— when service can be used 
and for what type of things. (No 
Points) 

29. Township and City Relief Departments 
should be eliminated in favor of a 
county, state, or federal system, 

30. WIN should eliminate 12-month 
training limitations. (No Points) 

31. Lack of on-the-job placennent services 
for those not needing training— just 

a job. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

32. Need screening and counseling for job 
placement. (X) (Pts, 2) (T-2) 


Total Points: 275 
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CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Fond du 

[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. No provisions for advancement in the 
case aide, social services, and t\^'o home- 
maker job classifications. (XXXXX) (Pts. 
6,7,7,8) (T-28) (R.4) 


c County 

time the client no longer has dependent 
children and the time they are eligible 
for Old Age Assistance. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

12. Clients should be better informed as to 
what additional benefits are available 
to them if they work. (No Points) 


2. Too much red tape in seeking public 
services. Too much concern with money 
spent versus the needs of people. (X) 
(Pts. 6,9, 9) (T-24) (R-4) 

3. All training programs such as Wj N should 
be provided with more funds to increase 
the number of training slots with additional 
slots in social agencies. (X) (Pts. 4, 6) 
(T-10) (R-9) 

4. Welfare grants should be increased— a lack 
of money deters from independent 
functioning. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-9) 

5. Need for released time for staff to take 
a course in Basic Psychology. (Pts. 5, 9) 
(T-14) (R-10) 

6. Need outreach services in all public 
agencies. (Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) 

7. Simplification of procedure in acquiring 
staff. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

8. Courts do not adequately study case 
records and reports supplied by DSS 
before decisions are made. (No Points) 

9. Lack of sufficient funds for clients who 
wish to obtain more education. (Pts. 3, 
4) (T-7) 

10. Need the ability to recruit and hire 
clients for jobs within this agency, such 
as homemaker instructor or aides, who 

J could go into a client's home and give 

more individuali?ed 1-1 help. (Pts. 2) 
(T.2) 

1 1. Lack of public assistance between the 
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13. Too much red tape, paper work and 
constantly changing rules and regulations 
all make it difficult for both the staff 
and clients to keep abreast of changes. 
(Pts. 1,5,5) (T-11) 

14. Education systems and employers need 
to further allow experience as a sub- 
stitute to formal training needed to 

fill a job requirement. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

15. Township and City Relief Departments 
should be eliminated in favor of a county 
state, or federal system. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

16. WIN should eliminate 12-month training 
limitations. (No Points) 


[3] basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Lack of proper low-income housing 
facilities in the community. Need for 
additional housing inspectors— slum 
landlords are getting overpayment for 
substandard housing. (XX) (Pts. 6, 7, 
7) (T-20) (R-5) 

2. Lack of adequate housing for clients. 
If one family destroys property- 
rental unit— all the rest are put into the 
same category. (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) 

3. Need for adequate clothing for clients 
seeking an education or employment. 
(X) (No Points) 
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DSS-Staff-Categorization 


[4] Budget: Family 


1. Need program or course in Basic Money 
Management, Purchasinq and BudQetinq 
for clients. (X) (Pts. 2, 8, 9, 10) (T-29) 
(R-3) 

2. Clients have difficulty meeting their 
needs under the public assistance budget, 
and they lack the knowledge to budget 
their money properly. (X) (Pts, 10) 
(T-10) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need adequate child care services in 
order for clients to continue education 
or gain employment. (XXX) (Pts. 5, 7, 
8, 10) (T-30) (R-2) 

2. Expansion of present day care centers 

to include infants (XX) (Pts. 4, 

5,5) (T.14) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. There is a duplication of services 
between the DSS and ADVOCAP in 
areas of social work, housing, health, 
food programs, and nutrition. Nutrition 
is also duplicated by MPTI. Need to 
hire a coordinator to deal with these 
duplications. (X) (Pts. 1,5, 9, 10) 
(T-25) (R-2) 

2. More inter-agency cooperation between 
MPTI, MHO, and Health Department 

in joint programs such as counseling, 
grooming, and budgeting. This is to 
include a sharing of staff. (XX) 
(Pts. 1,2,7,8) (T-18) iR-7) 

3. Poor (:ommunications between staff 
and clients and also between DSS and 
other state and federal agencies. (Pts. 
3,3) (T.6) 

[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. College should be made available to 


those who have the desire and capa- 
bilities, but lack the funds. (No Points) 

[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High Sch.ool 


1. Lack of adequate comprehensive 
programs for the high school problem 
adolescents and dropouts, like the 
Student Opportunity School program— 
an experimental dropout program on 
the junior high school level. (XX) 
(P13.3, 3,6,7, 9) (T~28) (R-3) 

2. Need more counseling at the junior 
high and high school levels to prevent 
dropouts. (Pts. 4, 7, 9) (T-20) (R-6) 

3. High school counselors traditionally 
stress a college education and rarely 
encourage c Vocational Education. 
Also, high school counselors are often 
unaware of other non-collegiate programs. 
(X) (Pts. 8, 9) (T-17) (R-6) 

4. Smaller units in the high schools for 
more individual counseling and help. 
(Pts. 8) (T.8) 

5. More Headstart programs for children 
of the disadvantaged, with emphasis on 
learning activities. (Pts. 1,6, 6) (T-13) 

6. Need an aid program for persons over 
18 who are still in high school. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

7. Need for more and expanded programs 
similar to the Student Opportunity 
School, (No Points) 

8. More personalized Hygiene and Health 
courses for all kids in school. (No 
Points) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Child Care and Development courses 
are needed for parents. (XX) (Pts. 1, 
6,7,9) (T-23) (R-3) 
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DSS-Staff-Cutegorization 
Courses and Programs 


2. Too many clients get involved in 
programs that they are not interested in, 
but take because it is all that is available. 
Because of this, clients lost motivation. 
LPN and Nurses' Aide programs at MPTI 
should be expanded to take in more 
students. (XX) (Pts. 6, 6, 8) {T-20) 
(R-5) 

3. Need classes in Family Life 

Education, Family Budgeting, Com- 
parative Shopping, Remedial Reading, 
Marriage and Parenthood, and Technical 
School programs such as Auto Mechanics 
and Welding. (XXXXX) (Pts. 7, 8) 
(T-15) (R-9) 

4. More coordination with Vocational Schools 
of high school credits given for Vocational 
Education programs. (No Points) 

5. Hard to find training for high school 
dropouts, and they cannot get into a 
Vocational School program if they are 
without a diploma or under age 18. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

6. MPTI and DVR should intensify programs 
for the physically handicapped— MPTI 
should recruit handicapped students and 
help with job training and placement. 

(X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

7. Need for training in social skills and 
personal hygiene for some AFDC 
recipients as part of the job training 
process. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Availability of a computer system with 
someone to feed and interpret it. (No 
Points) 


as a detention center. Also, need two 
group homes and more foster homes. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 5, 7,9, 10) (T-31) 
(R-2) 

2. Clients in nursing homes need more 1-1 
personal contact and attention. Nursing 
homes are all understaffed. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1, Clients need more help in organizing 
their daily schedule when they start 
to work and/or start school. (No 
Points) 

2. Need for broader homemaker training 
for children and adults, not just cooking 
and sewing— how to change a fuse, buy 
clothes, scrub floors. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[15] In-service 


1. Need in-service training for staff in the 
area of dealing with hostility, inter- 
viewing, and money management for 
when we are handling client's money. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 9, 10, 10) (T-32) (R-1) 

2. Educate our educators on how to deal 
with problem children and multi- 
problemed families. (Pts. 1,4, 8) (T-13) 
(R-7) 

3. More training programs— in-service— for 
social workers regarding the programs 
available at MPTI, to disseminate the 
information. Also a Transactional 
Analysis Center for both in-service 
training and as a rehabilitative center, 
(X) (No Points) 


[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Homes 

1. Receiving homes are needed for 

emergency situations and also to serve 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 

1. Need more OJT and work experience 
places willing to hire clients who want 
to work. (X) (Pts. 3, 4, 8) (T-15) 
(R-9) 
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DSS-Staff -Categorization 
Jobs and Job Placement 


2. Sixteen to IS-year-oldb- cannot find 
part-tinne employment. (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) (R-9) 

3. More vocational-oriented summer jobs 
for high school students. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

4. Jobs are often not available for the 
type of training a client obtains. 
More study should be given on what 
types of jobs are available. (Pts. 6) 
{T.6) 

5. Private industry is not being utilized 
as a means for providing training— 
OJT and classrooms in the industry 
itself. (Pts. 5) {T-5) 

6. Need for training close enough to 
home for youths so they can live 
at home. (No Points) , 

7. Need more part-time jobs and money 
available for youth and adults to attend 
school, (No Points) 

S, Lack of on-the-job placement services 
for those not needing training— just a 
job. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

9. Need screening and counseling for 
job placement. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1, Want hearing aids, dentures, glasses, and 
wheelchairs distributed to the dis- 
advantaged and agod as necessary— many 
are not covered by a medical card. (No 
Points) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. Need specialized foster homes with 
trained foster parents for handicapped 
children. (Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) (R-10) 

2. Intensive effort needed to find em- 
ployment for the handicapped and dis- 
advantaged— need spot placement. 
Training is available, but severe job gaps, 
due to a lack of coordination. (X) 

(No Points) 

3. Expansion of present day care centers 

to include mentally retarded 

children and group work techniques. 
(XX) (Pts. 4, 5,5) (T-14) 

4 DVR should intensify programs 

for the physically handicapped 

(X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[21] Minorities 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Need for pre-marital and family 
counseling. (Pts. 1,3,9, 10) (T-23) 
{R-3) 

2. Free marital counseling clinics staffed 
with professionals. (Pts. 4, 4, 6, 6) 
(T.20) (R-6) 

3. Help for mothers and/or fathers to cope 
with the solo parent role— group and 
individual counseling. (No Points) 

4. Unwed mothers need prenatal in- 
formation and training that married 
mothers receive. (No Points) 
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1. Need an interpreter for Spanish- 
speaking clients. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 10, 10, 
10) (T-32) (R-1) 

2. Need classes in English for Spanish- 
speaking clients (Pts. 7, 8) 

(T-15) (R-9) 


[22] Motivation 


1. Lack of motivation on part of clients 
to seek more education or training. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 4,8, 10) (T-22) (R-5) 

2. Experimental motivational research 
center to deal with lowly motivated 
clients. (Pts. 1,2,3,3,5) (T-14) 
(R-10) 


Titl0 : APPLIANCE SAliiS TRAINING KIT 


Author ^ Date Pub. 1970 

Instructional Materials Services 
Publisher Division of Blxtensiont The University of Texas. Austin^ TX 78712 

Te^aaher or Student Material Student Coet $45* OQ Length 8 manualc 

Grade Level Secondary Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem* 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION^: Kit consists of eight manu'^s covering the saleXof various 
appliances. The titles of th6 eight manuals arei Cooling and Heating Equipment, 
Dishwashers aLnd Disposers, Home Entertainment Equipment, Home Laundry Equipment, 
Ranires and Cooking Units, Refrigerators and Freezers, Small Electric Appliances, 
and Selling and Management in Appliance Retailing. Manuals are also &old separately. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERJAl. A\'D TESTS: Appliance Answer Book- ($7.00) " 


{ 


Title APPROACH 


Author • ^ ' ^_Date J^b. 

Classroo^. World Productions', Order from Associated Educational 


Publieher Materials Companies, Inc», Glenwood at Hillsborough Street, Raleigh, NC 

. 4 audio 
Teacher or ''Student ."-^at erial Student Coet %2'}m^0 Length lessons 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colle^yi^t<^VAdiJL}.t Suggested Time of V&e^ 

OBJECTIVES : . \ \ 


SUMMARY pESCR IPTION : How to properly dramatize your 'sales approach to gain 
attention from the>start« Sale-s call ^notes. The powers of curiosity and creativity 
— how to arouse them» Antici-pa^ting objections. Applying imagination in t-he selling 
process. , * 
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DSS-Staff-Categorizatiot) 
Motivation 


3. Clients sometimes become overly 
dependent on public welfare. (No 
Points) 

4. Lack of motivation and incentive 
towards employment, work, and 
agency programs by AFDC recipients. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

\ 

[24] Public Relations and Community 

Participation and Volunteers 

1» General need for voluntary or paid 
services for transportation, child care, 
and visitation. (XX) (Pts. 1, 3, 3, 5, 9) 
(T-21) (R-4) 

2. More funds for preventive services such 
as Big Brothers, Big Sisters, Hotline, 
Family Services, and Recovery. (XX) 
(Pts. 3,6,8) (T-17) (R-8) 

3. Need a program to bring youth and 
eiderly together to better understand 
each other. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 


■[25] Recreation and Social 


1. More social activities in the community 
for young people not interested in high 
school activities—need both facilities 
and activities. (X) (Pts. 1, 1, 3, 7) 
(T-12) 

2. Social work-oriented camp facility run 
yearly for children and parent groups. 
(Pts. 1,2) (T^3) 

3. Need for more social activities for 
single parents such as dancing. (No 
Points) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Fixed point of referral or information 
center through a local division of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. (Pts. 
2,4,8,9) (T-23) (R-5) 


2. Need for a service to let clients know 
what programs and financial aids are 
available. (Pts. 3,8) (T-11) (R.8) 

3. Inadequate knowledge base for legal 
aid services— when service can be 
used and for what type of things. (No 
Points) 


[28] Sex Education and Family Planning 

1. Need more emphasis on family planning 
—a family planning clinic. (Pts. 1, 5, 5, 
7) (T-IS) (R.7) 

2. Uniform dissemination of birth control 
information. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 


[29] Staff 


1. Need sufficient staff for research, public 
relations, librarian; reduce staff caseloads; 
manualization of local policy and pro- 
cedures; full-time legal representation to 
handle support, paternity actions, 
property transactions, abuse, and neglect 

cases (XXX) (Pts. 2, 10, 10, 10) 

(1-32) (R-l) 

2. DSS should have staff assigned to: (a) 
researcher for own program; (b) public 
relations for our image; (c) psychiatric 
consultants; (d) full-time attorney. (XX) 
(Pts. 2, 7,8, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 

3. Need two additional full-time Masters 
degree social workers in the city school 
system. This would enable one to be 
located in the elementary system, one 
in the junior high system, and one in 
the high school. (Pts. 4, 9, 10) (T-23) 
(R-5) 

4. Need additional qualified staff In the 
DSS, such as homemakers, social work 
aides, case aides, and counseling staff. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 4, 6). (T-10) 
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DSS-Staff -Categorization 
Staff 


5. District Attorney's office needs inoro 
staff to obtain court-ordered support. 
(Pts.2,3) (T-B) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Need transportation for clients to pick 
up commodity goods, get to educational 
Institutions, get to work, get medical 
care, and shopping. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 6, 8) 
(T.17) (R-8) 

2. Transportation for children attending 
school out of their districts, for the 
handicapped in all their needs, to 
educational facilities for adults, and 
counseling. (XX) (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Need for an additional incentive 
allov\/ance for clients in school who 
obtain good grades, good attendance 
records, and good grooming habits. 
(Pts. 2, 9) (T-11) 


[32] Miscellaneous 


1. Need appropriate use of technology to 
provide goods— inadequate technology 
at present. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Fond du Lac County 
NunUicr of Groups: 2 Total Pnrlicipalincj: 8 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 

Critcrin for HomonGn ous Groupinn: All 4 female participants are former or present clients of WSES. 
Three of ihe 4 are former or present clients of WIN and ADVOCAP. 

1. Female, age 38; client of DBS, WIN, 3, Female, age 32; client of DSS; former 
andWSES; former client of DVR client of WIN and WSES, 

and ADVOCAP. 

4, Female, age 27; client of DSS; former 

2. Female, age 26; client of DSS and client of WIN, WSES, and ADVOCAP. 
MHC; former client of WSES and 

ADVOCAP. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


1. Grants don't cover food because the cost 
of living keeps going up. (XX) (Pts. 3, 
4,6) (1-13) (R-1) 

2. More money for gas bill, light and water 
bill to pay for these bills. Grant should 
allot money to cover fully these bills 
along with phone bill. (Pts. 3, 4, 4) 
(T-11) (R-2) 


8. Program for children and pre-adcle?- 
cent youths, so these youths have a 
place to go and a place where these 
youths can stay while Mom attends 
classes and yet these youths arc super- 
vised. (Pts. 5) (T.5) (R-6) 

9. Shouldn't change case aides and social 
workers so often. (No Points) 


Client store liaving lower cost clothes 
for families and not only clothes- 
soaps, toilet paper, shampoo, tooth- 
paste. (XXX) (Pts. 5,5) (T-10) 
(R-3) 


4, Financial aid with regard to car repairs. 
(XX) (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-4) 


10. Extra money for summer clothes, as 
well as winter clothes— boots and 
mittens. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


11. More information should be available 
to clients on who can get services 
and what services are available. (Pts, 
1,2) (T-3) 


5. Kill surplus commodities and change 
to food stamps. (Pts. 1,2, 6) (T-9) 
(R-4) 

6. Better job placement and higher wages 
for women who are heads of family. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-5) 

7. More funds for WIN program— keep 
it going and improve the service. 
(Pts. 6) (T.6) (R.5) 


12. More money or free transportation to 
get to activities, doctor, supermarket, 
children's activities. (X) (Pts. 1,2) 
<T-3) 

13. More money for client to hire baby- 
sitter and attend social and recreational 
functions once in a while. (X) (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 
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DSS-Client- Responses 

14. Special funds for dietary programs with 

doctor's supervision. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) Total Points: 84 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 4 female participants are clients of DSS. 


1. Female, age 57; client of DSS and WIN. 3. Female, age 58; client of DSS; former 

client of WSES and ADVOCAP. 

2. Female, age 31; client of DSS; former 

client of WSES and ADVOCAP. 4. Female, age 36; client of DSS, WIN, 

and WSES. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Need more money for food— I am a 
diabetic, and it is hard to budget my 
money when I have to buy food for 
children plus special diet for me. 
Need a program like ADVOCAP's 
Nutrition Program where they added 

a food voucher. (XX) (Pts. 1, 3, 5, 6) 
(T-15) (R-1) 

2. If you are working and can show receipts 
for needed things like repairs on home, 
you should be able to keep more of the 
paycheck. (Pts. 3, 4, 6) (T-13) (R-2) 

3. My age and health problems make ii 
hard for me to get a job. Employers 
won't consider you. (Pts. 1, 4, 6) 
(T-ll) (R-3) 

4. Would like Clerk -Typist training; also 
Pre-service Nursing Assistant training. 
(Pts. 5,5) (T-10) (R-4) 

5. DSS should pay for a phone when there 
are children or people sick. Also water 
and sewer bill. (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-4) 

6. There are services I know are available, 
but don't know how or where to find 
it. (Pts. 3,4) (T-7) (R-5) 

7. The programs for borderline mentally 
retarded are inadequate— they don't 
know what to do with them. After 
institutionalized awhile, they are okay 
for a week or so, then not. (Pts. 5) 
(T.5) (R-6) 

O 
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8. Employers do not hire you when they 
find out what your physical handicaps 
are. (No Points) 

9. Would like my son to be able to get 
into Kindercare or Headstart so he 
can play with other children and learn 
one or two days a week— he is at a 

two- or three- year-old level and is almost 
five years old. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

10. Need for family counseling when there 
are stepparents involved— how much 
can parents expect from children. Also 
true of foster parents and children. (No 
Points) 

1 1. There are problems with parents not 
being able to discipline children. (No 
Points) 

12. Need transportation for shopping and 
medical. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

13. Need money for replacement of clothes 
and shoes that have worn out. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

14. Alcoholism programs are not long-term 
enough— they only dry them out, (No 
Points) 

15. Don't think baby-sitters should have to 
be certified by DSS to baby-sit for my 
child. My child has problems, and there 
is another sitter on the block who under- 
stands him and does a better job. We 


DSS-Client-Responses 


should bo able to judge if they are 
good. (Pts. 3) (T-S) 


16. Big Brothers and Big Sisters programs 
should be subsidized, so they can expand. 
(Pts. 1,2) (T.3) 

17. Honne loans should be subsidized—it is 
cheaper to pay house payments tlian rent, 
and you have something. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


18. The Youth Center should be expanded 
and better supervised. (No Points) 


Total Points: 84 


* * * # 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Fond du Lac County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1 . Grants don't cover food because the 
cost of living keeps going up. (XX) 
(Pts. 3,4,6) (T.T3) (R.I) 

2. If you are working and can show 
receipts for needed things like repairs 
on home, you should be able to keep 
more ofJhe paycheck. (Pts. 3, 4, 6) 
(T.13) (R.2) 

3. More money for gas bill, light and water 
bill to pay for these bills. Grant should 
allot money to cover fully these bills 
alorq with phone bill. (Pts. 3, 4, 4) 
(T-ll) (R-2) 

4. DSS should pay for a phone when there 
are children or people sick. Also water 
and sewerbill. (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-4) 

5. Kill surplus commodities and change 
to food stamps. (Pts. 1, 2, 6) (T-9) 
(R-4) 

6. More funds for WIN program— keep it 
going and improve the service. (Pts. 6) 
(T.6) (R.5) 

7. Shouldn't change case aides and social 
workers so often. (No Points) 


8. 


Don't think baby-sitters should have to 
be certified by DSS to baby-sit for my 
child. My child has problems, and 
there is another sitter on the block who 
understands him and does a better job. 
We should be able to judge if they are 
good. (Pts. 3) (T.3) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1, 


Need more money for food— I am a 
diabetic, and it is hard to budget my 
money when I have to buy food for 
children plus special diet for me. Need 
a program like ADVOCAP's Nutrition 
Program where they added a food 
voucher. (XX) (Pts. 1, 3, 5, 6) (T-15) 
(R-1) 

Client store having lower cost clothes 
for families and not only clothes— soaps, 
toilet paper, shampoo, toothpaste. (XXX) 
(Pts. 5,5) (T-10) (R.3) 

Extra money for summer clothes, as well 
as winter clothes—boots and mittens. 
(Pts. 3) (T.3) 

Special funds for dietary programs with 
doctor's supervision. (Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 
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DSS-Client-Categorization 
Basic Needs 


5. Need money for replacement of clothes 
and shoes that have worn out. (Pts. 2) 
(T.2) 

6. Home loans should be subsidized—it is 
cheaper to pay house payments than 
rent, and you have something. (Pts. 2) 
(T.2) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1, Would like my son to be able to get 
into Kindercare or Headstart so he can 
play with other children and learn one 
or two days a week— he is at a two- 
or three-year-old level and is almost 
five years old. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

[10] Courses and Programs: V^ocational 
and Technical 


1. Would like Clerk-Typist training; also 
Pre-service Nursing Assistant training. 
(Pts. 5, 5) (T-10) (R-4) 

[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Alcoholism programs are not long-term 
enough— they only dry them out. (No 
Points) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Need for family counseling when 
there are stepparents involved— how 
much can parents expect from 
children. Also true of foster parents 
and children, (No Points) 

2, There are problems with parents not 
being able to discipline children. (No 
Points) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps^ 


1, The programs for borderline mentally 
retarded are inadequate—they don't 
know what to do with them. After 
institutionalized awhile, they are okay 
for a week or so, then not, (Pts. 5) 
(T.5) (R-6) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. My age and health problems make it 
hard for me to get a job. Employers 
won't consider you. (Pts. 1, 4, 6) 

^(T-11) (R.3) 

2. Employers do not hire you when they 
find out what your physical handicaps 
are. (No Points) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. More money for client to hire baby- 
sitter (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 

1. Better job placement for women 

who are heads of family. (Pts, 6) (T-6) 
(R-5) 
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[24] Public Relations and Community 

Participation and Volunteers 

1. Big Brothers and Big Sisters programs 
should be subsidized, so they can 
expand. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 


[25] Recreation and Social 

1. Program for children and pre-adoles- 
cent youths, so these youths have a 
place to go and a place where these 
youths can stay while Mom attends 
classes and yet these youths are r^. per- 
vised. (Pts, 5) (T-5) (R-6) 


DSS-Client-Categorization 
Recreation and Social 

2. More money for client to attend 

social and recreational functions once 
in awhile. (X) (Pts. 2) (1-2) 

3. The Youth Center should be expanded 
and better supervised. (No Points) 

[26] Referral and Information Center 


1. There are services I know are available, 
but don't know how or where to find 
it. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) (R.5) 

2. More information should be available 
to clients on who can get services 

and what services are available. (Pts. 1, 
2) (T.3) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Financial aid with regard to car repairs. 
(XX) (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-4) 

2. More money or free transportation to 
get to activities, doctor, supermarket, 
children's activities. (X) (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 

3. Need transportation for shopping and 
medical. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 

1 higher wages for women who are 

heads of family. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-5) 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Green Lake County 

1 

Agency Function 

Green Lake County Department of Social Services is both a public assistance agency and a service 
agency. Public assistance is provided only to that segment of the community which has made appli- 
cation and been found eligible under Wisconsin program requirements. 

Eligible applicants receive money payments and medical benefits in Old Age Assistance, Aid to the 
Totally and Permanently Disabled, Aid to Families with Dependent Children, Aid to the Blind, General 
Assistance (emergency help) and Medical Assistance, as well as help through the food supplementation 
program. The DSS keeps records current and answers questions about Medicaid and other aids. 

Social services versus aid are available to a larger segment of the population. Social services include 
assistance with health problems; employment and training for unemployed or high school dropouts 
and others; homemaker services for elderly or disadvantaged; money management; help with housing 
problems, such as repairs; help for unmarried mothers; foster care and protective services; help with 
delinquents or pre-delinquents; adult services or day care for children; and family problem solutions. 
The DSS also offers information and referral services for persons in need of vocational rehabilitation, 
drug or alcohol therapy programs, or other needs. 

For fiscal year 1971-72 the monthly average of individuals receiving Old Age Assistance was 89, 
'for Aid to Families with Dependent Children 174 families, 18 clients received Disabled Aid and an 
average of 1 individual received Blind Aid each month. A monthly average of 262 persons received 
Medical Assistance and 279 persons received surplus commodities. The General Assistance program 
averaged 2 clients per month. 

Introduction to Department of Social Services Staff Participants 

One Nominal Group of four full-time staff members comprised the entire staff, except the director, 
for the Green Lake County Social Services Department. Two women and two men make up the 
staff. All hold Bachelors degrees. 

Summary of Department of Social Services Staff Responses 

According to the st?^ff, their clients' most important need is for good low-cost housing. More 
adequate dental and medical care, with sliding scale payments, is second in importance. Homemaking 
and Child Development classes for aid recipients are requested. Day care centers for mothers who 
work or wish to work are needed. Better training for the existing baby-sitter services is needed until 
day care centers can be developed. 
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The most frequently cited needs and problems are in the area of job training and placement. 
Staff feel that WSES services leave unmet needs in job placement. New jobs for technically trained 
persons and for youths between the agos of 16 to 18 are needed in the county, as is a job training 
program for dropouts, 

Foster care facilities and nursing homes with better programs are a significant need in the 
county for elderly, disturbed adults, and children. 

A Meals on Wheels program for shut-ins is needed. A well-developed recreational program for 
citizens of all ages is requested. The staff felt that additional personnel in the Department of Social 
Services could implement these programs and allow development of new services. Transportation in 
the county is a problem for the clients. 

The staff cites a need for a good county library and a home economics headquarters for the 
county. Better guidance counseling and an improved curriculum for superior students is needed in 
the school systems. 


NOTE: On the date selected by the DSS staff for client participation in the research project 
they were unable to assemble a representative client group. At that time, the DSS staff elected not 
to make a second attempt to bring a client group together. 
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DEPARTMENTOF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Green Lake County 


Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 4 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COIVIPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: The group is comprised of all 4 full-time staff members employed 
at this time, excluding the director. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


6. 


Home Economist; 1 year, 6 months in 
present position; 1 year, 6 months in 
agency; Female, age 40; B.A., Home 
Economics. 

Social Worker; 10 months in present 
position; 10 months in aqency; Male, 
age 23; B,S., Social Welfare; 3 
graduate credits. 


3. Case Aide II; 1 year in present position; 
1 year in agency; Male, age 23; B.A., 
Chemistry. 

4. Social Worker; 8 years in present 
position; 8 years in agency; Female, 
age 60; B.A., Social Casework; 20 
graduate credits. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Need low-income housing. 
7, 7,8, 10) (T^32) (R-1) 


(XX) (Pts. 


More adequate dental and medical 
care with a graduated fee scale. (Pts. 
8,8,9) (T-25) (R-2) 

Training for recipients in the mother- 
hood role such as child development 
and homemaking. (X) (Pts. 5,9,10) 
(T-24) (R-3) 

More adequate baby-sitters and devel- 
opment of day care centers for working 
mothers or mothers witfi potential to 
work. (X) (Pts. 5, 5, 6, 7) (T-23) 
(R-4) 

Additional social work staff in the 
Green Lake DSS to implement the 
social services. (XX) (Pts. 9, 9) 
(T-18) (R-5) 

Development of jobs and placement 
for unskilled workers— WSES is not 
adequate. (Pts. 7, 10) (T-17) (R-6) 


7. Volunteer service groups to provide 
.everyday assistance to the elderly such 


as errands and visitation. (Pts. 2, 4, 
10) (T-16) (R-7) 

8. Transportation. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 3, 4) 
(T-10) (R-8) 

9. Information center for program 
coordinator including outreach workers. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-8) 

10. Group foster homes for juveniles. 
(Pts. 4,6) (T-10) (R-8) 

11. Lack of a well-developed recreational 
program beyond athletics. There is a 
center, but it is not well organized and 
seldom open. (X) (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

12. Lack of legal aid for low-income and 
recipient families and individuals. 
(Pts. 1,2,5) (T-8) (R-9) 

13. Need Meals-On-Wheels program. (Pts. 
1,6) (T-7) (R-10) 

14. Lack of job training for dropouts between 
ages 16 through 18. (X) (Pts. 3) (T-3) 
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Ti 1 10 ■ BASIC RULES OF SELLING 


Author \ . ■ DbtB ?ub. 1968 

PubliBher Falrchild Publication, Inc>. 7 East 12 Street, JJew York, NY IQQQ^ 

14 slides 

Teacher or Student Materia I Student Coat $27*00 Length 18 inlnutas 
Grade leve I Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of U& 
OBJECTIVES: 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : a dramatization of a sale starting with the customer's 
initial interest <n a window display. Uses a traditional selling relationship 
between a customer and a salesperson — with both the ri^t and the wrong approach 
demonstrated— to point up the importance of neatness, politeness, knowing the mer- 
chancjise, handlij^ng the merchandise with respect, avoiding oversell^^ suggestion 
sellings and knowing how to close the s^le. jpr* 


AVAILABLE IN'^TFUCTOI^ MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title THhl BASICS -^F SUCCESSRJL SALESMANSHIP 


Author - Wl]3ard Mead Thompson Date Pub. 1966 


Publisher Greg 


gg/McL;r a w>>Hill BooJ<\ompany , Hi^htstown, NJ 08320 


Teacher or^tudent 'igteripj t Student Cost Length 291 pages- 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Use , 1 8em> 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Progranuned text to help the stbdent master the eleven key 
elements of salesmanship which have been thoroughly tested by salesmen in all fields. 
This new kind of salesmanchip stresses customer^oriented selling. 


"a^^LABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: TeacherVp Manual 
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DSS-Staff-Rcsponses 


15. No storage space for home economist 
for donated materials. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

16. More adequate programs in n'ursing 
homes for stimulation and recreation. 
(Pts. 1,3) (T.4) 

17. Lack of jobs for persons technically 
trained. (No Points) 

18. Lack of jobs for 16 to 18- year-olds. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

19. Additional foster homes for adults 
and children. (No Points) 


20. Lack of a good county library. (X) 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

21. Improved guidance counselinc) in the 
high schools. (No Points) 

22. School district lines should be able 
to be crossed for an education— high 
school night classes. (No Points) 

23. No courses for the superior high school 
student offered through the grade and 
high schools. (No Points) 

Total Points: 220 


(On the date selected by the DSS staff for client participation In the research project they were unable 
to assemble a representative client group. At that time, the DSS staff elected not to make a second 
attempt to bring a client group together.) 


It * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Green Lake County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. School district lines should be able to 
be crossed for an education— high 
school night classes. (No Points) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Need low-Income housing. (XX) 
(Pts. 7, 7,8, 10) (T^32) (R-1) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. More adequate baby-sitters and 
development of day care centers for 
working mothers or mothers with 
potential to work. (X) (Pts. 5, 5, 6, 7) 
(T-23) (R-4) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1. Improved guidance counseling in the 
high schools. (No Points) 

2. No courses for the superior high school 
student offered through the grade and 
high schools. (No Points) 


[12] Facilities, Equijament, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. No storage space for home economist 
for donated materials. (Pts, 2) (T-2) 

2. Lack of a good county library. (X) 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 
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DSS-Staff-Categorization 


[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Homes 


1. Group foster homes for j^^/eniles. 
(Pts. 4,6) <T-10) (R-8) 

2. More adequate programs in nursing 
homes for stimulation and recreation. 
(Pts. 1,3) (T.4) 

3. Additional foster homes for adults 
and children. (No Points) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Development of jobs and placement 
for unskilled workers— WSES is not 
adequate. (Pts. 7, 10) (T-17) (R-6) 

2. Lack of job training for dropouts 
between ages 16 through 18. (X) 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

3. Lack of jobs for person technically 
trained. (No Points) 

4. Lack of jobs for 16 to 18-year-olds. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. Lack of legal aid for low-income and 
recipient families and individuals. 
(Pts. 1,2,5) (T.8) (R-9) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Training for recipients in the mother- 
hood role such as child development 
and homemaking. (X) (Pts. 5, 9, 10) 
{T-24) (R-3) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Lack of a well-developed recreational 
program beyond athletics. There is a 
center, but it is not well organized and 
seldom open. (X) (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Information center for program 

coordinator including outreach workers. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-8) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1. Volunteer service groups to provide 
everyday assistance to the elderly such 
as errands and visitation. (Pts. 2, 4, 10) 
(T-16) (R.7) 

2. Need Meals-On-Wheels program. (Pts. 1, 
6) (T-7) (R-10) 


[29] Staff 


1. Additional social work staff in the 
Green Lake DSS to implement the 
social services. (XX) (Pts. 9, 9) 
(T-18) (R-5) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 3, 4) 
(T-IO) (R-8) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. More adequate dental and medical care 
with a graduated fee scale. (Pts. 8, 8, 9) 
(T-25) (R-2) 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Washington County 

Agency Function 

The Department of Social Services in Washington County maintained an average monthly caseload 
for General Relief of 40 clients during 1972. (The 1971 monthly average was 88 cases.) Surplus 
commodity recipients averaged 905 per month. Child welfare funds were allocated to prevent neglect or 
abuse of children, or to provide temporary alternative housing for children. The monthly average Old 
Age Assistance recipients was 137 clients during 1972. An average of 62 cases received Disabled Aid 
each month. Between 1 and 3 persons received Blind Aid during 1972, An average of 289 families 
received Aid to Families with Dependent Children, and an average of 32 foster children received aid during 
a typical month in 1972 from the DSS office in Washington County. 

Medical Assistance was provided to an average of 804 persons per month during 1972. Thirty-four 
persons are employed as social workers, supervisors, homemakers, or case aides, with eleven clerical and 
supportive staff in the DSS office or surplus commodity program. 

The WIN program is administered through the DSS office, and other social services are offered. 
Marriage counseling services, a homemaker service, and volunteer coordination are located in the DSS 
center. Preventive social services were emphasized by the staff. 

Introdijction to Department of Social Services Staff Participants 

Five Nominal Groups were organized, involving 26 staff members from the Washington County 
Department of Social Services, One group includes five case aides. Each staff person in the group works 
with financial maintenance. 

Another group includes four women in Adult Services, three social workers with Bachelor's degrees, 
with the fourth participant a case aide. 

A third group includes four college graduates, one with a Master's degree, and one homemaker with 
no degree. There are four women and one man in the group, all of whom are with the Family Services 
unit. 

Six staff from the Court Services unit comprise the fifth group. All hold college degrees. 

The sixth group consists of six participants with college degrees from the Protective or Special 
Services units. Five have been with the agency in their present position for one year or less. 
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Summary of Department of Social Services Staff Responses 


The top-ranked priority problem of the staff Nominal Groups varied somewhat. One group cited 
the need for Family Life Education classes for all students, beginning in the primary schools, to include 
Money Management, Sex Education, Marriage Education, Child Care, and Development, Another group 
felt that marital and family counseling was most needed. The top priority need identified by another 
group was for free day care and preschool education for all socioeconomic levels. Lack of transportation 
for persons in outlying areas and for wheelchair-bound persons received top priority from one group, 
which suggested that an organized transportation system is needed. One group unanimously agreed 
on the top priority need and unanimously ranked it first on the list— this was an extremely rare event. 
That group felt that in-service is needed for the staff and for para-professional staff on how to handle 
emotionally disturbed and handicapped persons. They also feel that in-service on interviewing techniques 
and budgeting would be very useful. 

Second on the list of priority problems from the staff are: a request for better intra-agency 
communication; requesting better housing for the elderly and low-income families--ranked second by 
two groups; a request for better pre-delinquent and protective programs to prevent social problems; and 
an effective WIN program with more open enrollments. 

The groups' third priority needs began to show similarity among the groups, indicating agreement 
on serious problems: a need for private agencies in psychological counseling and alcoholic therapy, so 
that clients might have a choice of services; more specific in-service for the staff in juvenile delinquency, 
laws, alcoholism, therapeutic techniques, and court procedures; a need for job training, family-supporting 
counseling, follow-through supervision, jobs during the training; a need for more in-the-home house- 
keeping services to prevent institutionalization; and a second request for homemaker services. The 
repeated requests for in-service, homemaker services, family counseling, low-cost housing, and more 
understanding of delinquency problems emphasized the important nature of these problems. 

The most frequently identified problems are in the area of agency administration, policies, rules, 
regulations, and laws. Over 20 per cent of the top ranked problems are in this category. Major problem 
areas determined by combining several individual responses are: basic overwork and too high a case- 
load per social worker; need for clarification and improvement of agency regulations; elimination of 
the vast amount of delay and ''red tape" in delivering services to the clients; and some specific service 
improvement suggestions. The latter includes a better mental health and guidance clinic program, better 
social services for General Relief recipients, emergency psychological service for pre-suicides, use of 
food stamps rather than surplus commodities, use of more volunteers, and improvements in the WIN 
program. 

The second highest frequency problem category is inter- and intra-agency communications. A 
pressing need for more teamwork and better knowledge of the agency policies, procedures, and services 
was stated in numerous ways. Coordination of information from the state and other components was 
•^^""lested. Information on programs through WIN, other DSS's, MPTI,and local agencies is needed, 
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Specific school programs which are asked for included Family Life Education in all grades, as 
was noted above. Better individual attention to the students in schools is also requested, with better 
counseling, and niore help for the problem adolescents, such as the pre-delinquents, unwed parents, 
drug users, potential dropouts, and foster children. A tutoring program is requested, as are more 
competent guidance counselors. The Germantown School System was singled out as frustrating the 
operation of foster homes. 

Other high frequency, high priority problem areas are facilities, supplies, and instructional materials. 
The staff cited the basic need for more private areas for interviewing clients numerous times, referring 
to present facilities as "degrading" and "inadequate/: More phone lines, better custodial services, better 
lights, more space, and better plumbing are requested. On a county-wide basis, services and facilities 
for handicapped and paraplegics are highly criticized. 

Staff ranked the need for a day care center in the community and even in the agency very high. 
Free baby-sitting service was needed on demand, according to the staff. 

Housekeeping and homemaking services are a highly recommended program in the county. Low 
income persons need the services of homemakers, and some persons need live-in housekeeper services, 
especially the single parent, if ill. Cooking, sewing, and child care instruction in the home is needed. 

Tied to the staff attention to agency communications and agency administration improvement are 
ranked requests for in-service training for the staff, including orientation programs, work in drug abuse, 
family therapy, child development, and an introduction to transactional analysis. 

The clients would be greatly assisted by a program of marital and family counseling, which is absent 
from the community. Making similar services available to divorced persons, with counseling, legal aid, 
psychological services, and financial guidance and pre-delinquency services to be included, is a high 
priority request by the staff. 

Those handicapped by emotional, physical, or retardation problems are the object of widespread 
prejudice by persons who misunderstand their problems. Special programs and special education to 
deal with the mentally handicapped are badly needed. A Headstart program for those with a mental 
handicap is requested, and long range programs for clients with severe learning disabilities are badly 
needed. 

Many problems cited in different categories are drawn together in the complaint focusing on 
public relations and community understanding of the role of the Department of Social Services and the 
nature of its clients. Community hostility is directly related to the lack of a functional public relations 
program by the DSS, A professional public relations program, to inform the public and to educate the 
public and potential clients about the functions of the DSS, is requested. 
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The senior citizens of Washington county are in need of better housing, a home visiting system, a 
telephone buddy system, a 24-hour Hotline, better programs within nursing homes, a Meals on Wheels 
program, end a program of hot meals whore thoy could got together socially. 

Vocational and Technical courses requested for clients include Consumer Education, Prenatal 
Care, Child Development, and training programs in the medical areas of X-ray Technician or LPN, 

Introduction to Department of Social Services Client Participants 

Clients from Washington County Department of Social Services who participated in Nominal 
Groups totaled 14; one was a former client and 13 were active clients of DSS at the time of the group 
meeting. These 14 clients reported only two contacts with outside agencies, (See Table 9.) 

In the MPTI District, a total of 39 clients participating in this study reported former contact with 
a DSS, and a total of 1 31 participants in nominals reported present contact with a DSS, One-third of 
the clients in the MPTI study reported contact with a Department of Social Services, 

There were three client Nominal Groups organized from the Washington County Department of 
Social Services. One group included four females and one male, all of whom had not received service 
or aid through any other agency. 

Another group included five female clients, with a third group of four female clients. 

Summary of Department of Social Services Client Responses 

Ranked first by client groups of Washington County DSS are: a request for food stamp programs 
for the county; more help with basic needs such as clothing and telephone, and help with clothing for 
mothers in school, who needed a course in Personal Appearance and Self-improvement, 

Ranked second by the groups are requests for a clearinghouse for information about services 
offered in the county: a request for temporary household help for family emergencies like hospital- 
ization, and a request for a clothing allowance, since rent uses up assistance money intended for 
purchasing clothing. 

The third ranked priority problems by the clients of the DSS in Washington County include 
transportation for such basic necessities as getting to work, for medical appointments, and the 
laundromat. Another group ranked the replacement of surplus commodities programs with food 
stamp programs, in agreement with the first priority of an earlier group. Replacement of an agency 
administrator was ranked third by one group. 

The most frequently mentioned problem category is agency administration. Clients requested 
that their children's school lunch tickets be the same color as other childrens' tickets, to preserve 
oereonal privacy. Clients request better service and less harassment from the DSS. Service delays 
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and discontinuations for some clients are frustrating. Across many groups the request for telephone 
service as a necessity was recorded. 

Problems are frequently listed involving family and marital difficulties. They suggest programs 
in premarital counseling, child development and child discipline, and adolescent understanding. 
Closely allied to these problems are responses in the category of counseling, calling for individual 
guidance and vocational aptitude evaluation, coaching, and motivation work* 

The clients rank transportation problems as very important, and are almost as concerned with 
the need for programs for the mentally handicapped and slow learners. A referral center was requested, 
as was a baby-sitting service like a day care center. 

Comparison of Defxirtment of Social Services Staff and Client Responses 

Staff and clients of Washington County DSS agreed that there are many administrative, public 
relations, and communication problems, between the agency and the public, which need to be solved. 
Both groups are sensitive to the needs in the community for better programs for the mentally retarded, 
better child care or day care facilities, and for a county-wide marriage counseling service available at 
low cost. The frequent mention by both staff and cleints of transportation needs indicates the 
desirability of Meals on Wheels, a volunteer coordinator for transportation arrangements, or a county- 
wide transportation system. 

Clients cite problems in several areas not mentioned or stressed by the staff, including the need 
for a hotline or information service for the county. Only the clients identified employer prejudice. 

In addition to noting agency improvements mentioned by the clients, the staff identify several 
problems not mentioned by clients. Family budget services for the clients, a drug therapy program, 
better foster care publicity and homes, legal aid for cleints, more staff to serve the clients, and special 
programs to improve the motivation of the clients are requested. 

For additional information on the close agreement between staff and cliersts on specific problems 
in the delivery of social services in Washington County, refer to the transcribed responses which 
follow. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Washington County 
Number of Groups; 5 Total Participating: 26 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 female participants are case aides and deal with financial 
maintenance. 


1. Case Aide I; 11 months in present 
position; 1 1 months in agency; Female, 
age 42; No degree. 

2. Case Aide II; 2 years, 5 months in 
present position; 2 years, 5 months in 
agency; Female, age 46; No degree. 


1. 


4. 


3. Case Aide II; 3 years in present 
position; 4 years in agency; Female, 
age 31; No degree, 

4. Case Aide I; 3 months in present 
position; 3 months in agency; Female, 
age 26; No degree. 


5. Case Aide I/Financial Maintenance; 
1 year, 2 months in present position; 
1 year, 2 months in agency; Female, 
age 34; No degree. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


RJC 


Need more training for para-professionals 
from state and county level such as how 
to identify emotionally disturbed persons, 
where do we go from there, and where 
do we go for referrals of emotionally dis- 
turbed and handicapped persons. Also, 
need interviewing techniques and budgeting 
techniques for our clients. (Pts. 10, 10, 10, 
10, 10) (T-50) (R-1) 

Lack of communication between book- 
keeping and financial maintenance— they 
may close a case without telling the case 
aides to hold the check or change the 
check. (X) (Pts. 7,8, 9, 9) (T-33) (R-2) 

Need more homemaker services, such as 
budgeting a low income. Need more 
homemakers for training in the home. 
(Pts. 3, 4, 6, 8) (T-21) (R-3) 

Lack of social services for General Relief 
clients. (Pts. 6, 6, 9) (T-21) (R-3) 

Need periodic updating of clients' budget- 
clothing, household needs, food, and 
shelter. (Pts. 1,4, 7,9) (T-21) (R-3) 


6. Inappropriate training, job placement, 
and wages for disadvantaged persons and 
inappropriate counseling prior to training 
for clients. Needed areas of training are 
factory- related jobs and clerical skills. 
(XX) (Pts. 1,5,7,7) (T-20) (R-4) 

7. Unnecessary delays in processing needs- 
length of time between application and 
training, red tape, and inadequate staf- 
fings. (X) (Pts. 5, 6, 8) (T-19) (R-5) 

8. Para-professionals need a private area for 
interviewing clients. (X) (Pts. 8, 9) 
(T-17) (R-6) 

9. Services or referral services for potential 
clients such as a person ready to commit 
suicide, but they cannot get social ser- 
vices because they are not eligible finan- 
cially. (Pts. 2,3,5,6) {T-16> (R-7) 

10. Availability of training and jobs for 
people over 50 years of age. (Pts. 4, 8) 
(T.12) (R-8) 
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DSS-Staff-Res|X)nses 

1 1. Inadequate facilities at the DSS, such 
as heating, janitorial services, equip- 
ment, and space. (Pts. 2, 5, 5) (T-12) 
(R-8) 

12. Delay of information from the state 
level— clients know of change before 
case aides. (Pts. 1, 7) (T-8) (R-9) 

13. Further information to para-pro- 
fessionals to help them further explain 
WIN to clients. (X) (Pts, 3, 4) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

1 4. Problem is that there is no way for the 
head of the household to receive an 
income for training while on Geaexal 
Relief; also neod help in budgeting/"^ 
(No Points) 

15. Mothers resist Vocational training 
because they fear losing program 
benefits— specifically the Medical 
Assistance Program. (X) (No Points) 


16, Lack of transportation to seek employ- 
ment, secure training, or continue em- 
ployment and training. (Pts, 2, 4) (T-6) 

17, No low-cost services are available for 
divorced persons, such as counseling, 
legal aid, psychiatry, or financial assis- 
tance, (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

18, Lack of social services after the discon- 
tinuance of money payments, such as a 
male who is injured or unemployed 
returning to work, (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

19, Too much emphasis on training one 
member of a household when more could 
be employable. (No Points) 

20, Lack of public relations program to in- 
form the public of the DSS in regard to 
their responsibilities and functions. (Pts. 
1,2,3) (T-6) 

Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 2 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 4 female participants are with the Adult Service^^ unit. Three 
of the 4 are social workers. 


1. Social Worker I; 11 months in present 
position; 11 months in agency; Female, 
age 24; B.A., Sociology. 

2. Social Worker I; 7 weeks in present 
position; 7 weeks in agency; Female, 
age 28; B.A., Sociology; 6 graduate 
credits. 


Social Worker II; 1 year, 6 months 
in present position; 3 years, 3 months 
in agency; Female, age not indicated; 
B,S., Social Work and Psychology, 

Case Aide I; 2 years, 6 months in 
present position; 4 years in agency; 
Female, age 47; No degree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1, Lack of transportation, especially for 
people in, wheelchairs and people in 
outlying areas where there is no 
organized transportation service. (XXX) 
(Pts, 9, 10, 10, 10) (T-39) (R-1) 

2. Inadequate housing for the elderly 
and low-income families. (X) (Pts, 
5,8,9,9) (T-31) (R-2) 


3. Need for more housekeeping services 
in Washington county to prevent 
institutionalization. (X) (Pts, 4, 5, 6 
9) (T-24) (R-3) 

4, Need for community education con- 
cerning role of DSS. (Pts. 1,7,8) 
(T-16) (R-4) 
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DSS-Staff-Responses 


5. Lack of a home visiting service for 
elderly and shut-ins. (Pts. 2, 5, S) 
(T.15) (R.5) 

6. Poor money management by clients. 
(Pts, 4, 7) (T-11) (R-6) 

7. Need for more teamwork staffing 

in dealing with severely emotionally 
disturbed clients and those in nursina 
homes. (Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) (R-6) 

8. Lack of professional and hospital 
porsonnol, such as social workers and 
administrators; a lack of cooperation 
in pre-placement planning into the 
nursing homes. (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) 
(R-7) 

9. Need for health insurance for people 
not eligible for DSS programs, who 
cannot afford it on their own. (Pts. 
10) (T-10) (R-7) 

10. Insufficient time to service clients 

due to caseload size and pre-placement 
planning in reaard to nursing homes. 
(Pts. 2, 7) (T.9) (R-8) 

J 1. Inadequate residential or group homes 
in Washington county. (X) (Pts. 1, 7) 
(T-8) (R-9) 

12. Need for a telephone buddy system 
and a 24-hour Hotline for the elderly 
in Washington county. (X) (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) (R-9) 

13. Lack of motivation in seeking jobs and 
training by clients 18 through 21 years 
of age. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-10) 

14. Need orientation programs and in- 
service training. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-10) 

15. Too much red tape in processing 
applications for DVR clients, follow-up 
by DVR counselors, and length of 
time for doctors' reports. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

16. Lack of motivation for elderly, 
specifically those physically disabled 


and those who feel they are too old 
to participate in services available 
within the nursing homes. (No 
Points) 

17, Too much red tape in Disabled Aid 
applications and appeals in terms of 
doctors' reports and a backlog in , 
Madison, Difficult to get hearing 
aids. (X) (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

18, No adequate private or public 
facilities like ramps for paraplegics 
in Washir-]ton county, (No Points) 

19, Client feels useless and withdraws 
because of disability or age. (No 
Points) 

20, Want food stamps instead of commodity 
foods, (No Points) 

21, More inter-agency communication and 
action on client referrals from financial 
to service needs, (Pts, 4) (T-4) 

22, More jobs and retraining for the age 
group of 40 through 60 on General 
Relief, (No Points) 

23, Need more involvement between our 
agency and the City and County 
Nurse. (X) (No Points) 

24, Need for a Meals on Wheels program 
in Washington county now. (X) 
(No Points) 

25, Money allowances for persons needing 
special diets. (No Points) 

26, Need more staff in County Homes to 
serve our clients' needs. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

27, Inappropriate and unnecessary paper 
work and meetings in the agency, like 
the work inventory study, (Pts. 1,2) 
(T-3) 

28, More interaction between DSS and the 
Washington county senior citizen groups. 
(No Points) 
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Tota! Points: 220 


H t U THE BENEFIT APPROACH TO SALES TRAINING 


Author . \ Date Pub. 

PublvBher Bevln Enterprises. Box 85^ Morag^p. GA ' 


60 slides or 

Teacher or Student Material ^ Student Coet Length 60 transparenc ies 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/AdulV Suggested Time of Uae ^ 

OBJECTIVES: i \ " 


SUMMARY DESCF IPTION : Emphasizes the basic principle that the salesman^irho leame 
•tiow to sell benefits effectively will be more sudceS^ful than he was before • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ^AND TESTS: 


Title BETTER CUSTOMER RELATIONS SERIES 


Author ^ _^ Date Pub. 

^Natiorj^^il Hei^il Merchants Association 
Publx^her 100 We?t 3 I Street^ New YorK, NY l OQQl' [ 


Single unijt $2?5.00 

Teaohen^ oij Student Material Teacher Coft jfA'^JoO Length ^ films 

for series 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colle^late/Adult Sugges ted Time of Uae 

OBJEftTIVES: ( 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Three package units, eacl^ including a l6mro sound color 

mation picture. The three subjects arei Welcome ,J^trangert the magic of a emlle 
, explained, how to show friendliness, reflect you^. 'Ee'St self, use the customer's 
' name, etc.; Promises, Promises,/ how' to use warrant^^t brochures, booklets, handle 

time promises; Thank you, Mrs./X, the. wfiy*s and wherefore^s of developing a good 

sales closirig. 


■ • . ■ f 

^'^^VAILABLE INSTRUCT OH MATE 
hl\lL)cket remihk^rs are included. 


^lAL AND TESTS: Six full color posters and 15 
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COMPOSITIOM OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 participants are with the Family Services unit 


1. 


5. 


7. 


Social Worker II; 1 year, 6 months in 
present position; 3 years, 6 months in 
agency; Female, age 26; B.S., Sociology, 


Homemaker; 5 years in present position; 
5 years in agency; Female, age not 
indicated; No degree. 


Social Worker I; 8 months in present 
position; 8 months in agency; Female, 
age 24; B,A., Sociology, 

Caseworker I; 3 months in present 
position; 3 months in agency; Female, 
age 46; B,A,, Social Work; 4 graduate 
credits. 


5. Social Worker Supervisor; 16 months 
in present position; 16 months in 
agency; Male, age 43; B,A,, History 
and Philosophy; i^yi,S., Social Work. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 3 


Free day care and pre-school education 
at all socio-economic levels, (XXXX) 
(Pts, 6,8,9, 10) (T-33) (R-1) 

Need for decent scattered low-income 
housing, (XXX) (Pts. 5, 8, 10) (T-23) 
(R-2) 

Lack of community resources such as 
marital and family counseling, (X) 
(Pts. 4, 8, 10) (T-22) (R.3) 

Need for job training without prior- 
ities— WIN's mandatory priority clients— 
family-supporting jobs, counseling and 
follow-through supervision. (XXX) 
<Pts.8, 10) {T-18) {R-4) 

Need for a birth control and maternity 
clinic, including control information 
and medical care, (XX) (Pts. 7, 9) 
{T-16) {R-5) 

Lack of an inter- and intra-agency 
team approach with clients, (Pts. 4, 9) 
(T-13) (R-3) 

Need good Consumer Education, (X) 
(Pts. 5,7) (T-12) (R-7) 

Summer and part-time jobs for teenagers. 
(Pts. 6,6) (T-12) (R-7) 


9, Length of time involved in getting 
clients into the Guidance Clinic, DVR, 
MPTI, and WIN programs is too long 
due to red tape caused by inadequate 
staff time on the part of these agencies, 
with our clients. (XX) (Pts, 4, 8) 
(T-12) {R-7) 

10. Lack of organized baby-sitting service 
and emergency homemaker aides. 
(Pts, 4,7) (T-11) (R-8) 

11. Lack of community transportation such 
as buses, as well as cars for everything, 
like doctor appointments and recreation. 
(XXXX) (Pts, 1,9) (T-10) (R-9) 

12. An almost universal misunderstanding 

of the physically, mentally, and culturally 
handicapped person, which results in 
inadequate services, (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

13. Families have a failure complex— need 
highly qualified workers to deal with 
them, (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-10) 

14. Free legal services are grossly inadequate. 
It should be available on demand— versus 
at the lawyer's discretion. (X) (Pts. 1, 7) 
(T-8) 
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DSS-StGff-Ras|X)nscs 


15. Inadequate physical focililios at the 
DSS in We^t Bend, such as an 
inadequate interviewing room, client 
wailing room, and poor hcciting and 
plumbing. (X) (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

16. Inadequate psychiatric coi.inselinr,. 
Should be on a sliding scale basis for 
low-income persons. (Pts. 2, v^) (T-7) 

17. Inadequate programs for developing 
socialization skills— to learn to I'eiate 
in a group or in a one-to-one situation. 
Specifically, at Arbor Trace, which is 

a low-income housing development. 
(XXX) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

18. Unresponsiveness of the Washington 
County DSS administration to em- 
ployees' njeds and ideas, such as 
developing programs without input 
from staff. (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) 

19. Poor communication between WIN, 
the State DSS, and the Washington 
County DSS, due to frequent changes 
in state and federal mandates; also a 
lack of information on programs 
available through MPTI. (XX) (Pts. 
1,7) (7-8) 

20. Lack of places to get good used 
items such as curtains, clothes, and 
furniture— the whole area of consumer 
purchasing. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

21. Unrealistic expectation of the com- 
munity in terms of clients' ability 
to stretch their budget. (X) (No 
Points) 

22. Lack of established procedure for 
many social work activities in order to 
more successfully implement the 
worker's skills. (No Points) 

23. Lack of public information concerning 
programs offered to the disadvantaged. 
(X) (Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 


25. Our Department's bad image resulting 
from hostile community attitudes 
toward recipients and the attitude of 
both recipients and the community 
that the DSS does not provide adequate 
services. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

26. Lack of outreach services by the DSS, 
especially in intake, surplus commodities 
bus, volunteers, and a 24-hour emergency 
service. (XX) (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

27. Lack of adequate medical training 
programs for clients, such as LPN and 
X-ray Technician. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

28. Homemaking Skill program for cooking, 
sewing, and child care offered in the 
hon-je. (No Points) 

29. Need Meals on Wheels or program of 
hot meals at the school where they 
come in. (No Points) 

30. Need an adolescent recreation center 
in West Bend. (No Points) 

31. Secondary education does not seem 
to be relevant— should have more 
orientation to the world of work. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

32. Lack of the appropriate response to 
Arbor Trace by the DSS. They should 
be dealt with on a group basis versus 
one-to-one, (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

33. Need a 24-hour crisis switchboard. 
(No Points) 

34. Should use clients in program for- 
mation and as volunteers. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

35. Conflict of values for a person in the 
community, the profession, and the 
client. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


24. Dormitory-type school for adolescents 

from problem homes. Not necessarily Total Points: 275 

delinquents. (Pis. 4) (T-4) 
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COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


Criteria for Homonenous Groupinc]: All 6 participants are with the Court Services unit. Four of the 
6 group members have been with the agency two months or less. 


1. Social Worker V; 7 years in present 
position; 21 years in agency; Female, 
age 49; B.A., Journalism; M.S., Social 
Work. 

2. Supervisor; 3 weeks in present position; 
3 weeks in agency; Female, age 27; 
B.A., Sociology and Anthropology; 
M.S., Social Work. 

3. Social Worker I; 1 month in present 
position; 1 month in agency; Male, 
age 28; B.A., Sociology. 


4. Social Worker II; 19 months in 
present position; 3 years in agency; 
Female, age 26; B.A., Politica! Science; 
3 graduate credits in Social Work. 

5. Juvenile Court Worker; 2 months in 
present position; 2 months in agency; 
Female, age 31; B.S., M.S., Social 
Work. 

6. Social Worker I; 2 months in present 
position; 2 months in agency; Male, 
age 23; A.B., Psychology and Sociology. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


1. Need for marital and family counseling. 
(XX) (Pts. 5, 6, 8,9,9, 10) (T-47) 
(R-1) 

2. Develop preventive services such as an 
effective pre-delinquent program and 
protective services. (XXX) (Pts. 8, 9, 
9, 10) (T-36) (R-2) 

3. More specific in-service training for 
staff in juvenile delinquency, laws 
pertaining to it, alcoholism, techniques 
in therapy, and court procedures. 
(XXXXX) (Pts. 4, 5, 10, 10) (T-29) 
(R-3) 

4. High school is too inflexible to meet 
the students' needs; too much emphasis 
on academics, not enough individual 
evaluation. (XXX) (Pts. 8, 8, 9) (T-25) 
(R-4) 

5. Need for parent effectiveness training. 
(XX) (Pts. 6, 6, 6, 7) (T-25) (R-4) 

6. Lack of good, inexpensive, expedient 
psychiatric counseling, evaluation, and 
consultation. (Pts. 2, 5, 6, 7) (T-20) 
(R-5) 


7. Need for child and adolescent care 
facilities such as foster homes, group 
homes, and receiving homes, (XXX) 
(Pts. 4, 4, 5,6) (T-19) (R-6) 

8. Need up-to-date knowledge of our 
agency's procedures, policies, programs, 
and services. (X) (Pts. 1, 5, 5, 7) (T-18) 
(R-7) 

9. Degrading and inadequate office 
facilities, especially for interviewing. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1,2, 4,8) (T-15) (R-B) 

10. Inadequate Family Life Education within 
the school setting. Kids are ill prepared 
to meet responsibilities of adulthood and 
parenthood. (Pts. 4, 10) (T-14) (R-9) 

1 1. Lack of professional status within the 
community. (Pts. 2, 10) (T-12) (R-10) 

12. Schools are not geared to handle the 
problem adolescent— unmarried parents, 
drugs, and relationships. (X) (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T.3) 

13. Inadequate public relations on the part 
of the agency in order to make clients or 
potential clients aware of what is avail- 
able to them. (X) (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
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14. Professional material such as books 
and pannphlets for clients and staff 
on divorce and separation. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

15. Court social worker is not involved 
in a case until it gets into court and 

is expected to make the initial recom- 
mendation without adequate knowledge. 
(Pts. 1) (T-l) 

16. Lack of accessible family planning 
information and resources. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

17. More available recreational facilities 
such as YMCA and YWCA, (Pts, 2, 3) 
(T-5) 

18. Need housekeeping and child care 
services for divorced and separated, 
ill, and working parents. (XX) 
(Pts. 1,3,7) (T-11) 

19. Lack of full or part-time employment 
for high school students. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) 

20. Need a tutoring program for "D" or 
failing students. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

21. Need a Vocational training placement 
service for divorced women and 
students. (X) (No Points) 

22. Need better communications between 
agencies, especially better access to 
police and/or school files; lack of up- 
dating on new programs in other 
agencies. (XX) (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) 


25. Inadequate legal services to clients. 
(XX) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

26. County-wide curfew needed for minors. 
(No Points) 

27. Incompetent school guidance counselors; 
old history or math teachers. (No 

'"'oints) 

28. Transportation to the agency, training 
programs, and to the doctor. (X) 
(No Points) 

29. Indiscriminative judgments made on 
the part of the agency administration 
in regard to particular clients. (No 
Points) 

30. Problem of adjusting court, expectations 
of the agency's social workers to be 
within the agency focus— within the role 
of the agency's workers. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

31. Attitudes of client to supervision— feeling 
of resentment. (No Points) 

32. Need to develop better protective ser- 
vices for adults. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

33. Better Implementation of programs like 
WIN. (No Points) 

34. Need a specialized program to deal with 
mental retardation, (No Points) 

35. Continuation of the welfare stigma by 
interpreting progress in terms of money 
saved in a fiscal year,, (No Points) 


23, Problem caused by parental reaction 
of resentment and hostility towards 
an outsider helping with family 

problems. (X) (Pts. 3) (T-3) Total Points: 330 

24. Caseloads are too high. (X) (No Points) 
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COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 


Criteria for Homoncnous Grouping: All 6 participants are with the Protective orSpecial Services units. 
Five of the 6 participants have held their present position for one year or less. 


1. Social Worker IV/Protective Services; 
1 month in present position; 1 month 
in agency; Female, age 24; B.S., 
Sociology; M.S., Social Work. 


4. Institutional Liaison; 5 months in 
present position; 5 months in agency; 
Female, age 23; B.S., Social Work; 
M.S., Social Work, 


2. Intake Social Worker I; 1 year in 
present position; 1 year in agency; 
Female, age 22; B.A., Sociology and 
English; 3 graduate credits in Social 
Work. 

3, Foster Home Coordinator; 3 years, 
6 months in present position; 3 
years, 6 months in agency; Female, 
age 26; B.A., Sociology and 
Psychology; 12 graduate credits in 
Social Work. 


5. Intake Worker; 2 months in present 
position; 3 years in agency; Female, 
age 33; B.A,, Biology; 6 graduate 
credits in Social Work; 9 graduate 
credits in Urology. 

6. Social Worker/Protective Services; 

7 months in present position; 5 years 
in agency; Male, age 33; B,A., 
Psychology and Sociology; 12 
graduate credits. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 


1. Family Life Education starting in the 
primary' schools, including Money 
Management, Sex Education, Marriage 
Education, Child Care and Development, 
(XX) (Pts. 2,6, 9, 10, 10) (T-37) (R-1) 

2. Need an effective WIN program. There 
is too much of a backlog, and motivated 
people now cannot get into the program, 
(Pts. 7, 8, 9) (T-24) (R.2) 

3. Lack of private agencies offering services 
so people have a choice of purchasing, 
such as for psychological counseling and 
drinking problems. (XX) (Pts. 4, 4, 6, 9) 
(T-23) (R"3) 

4. Need for additional specialists such as 
home-health aides, group leaders for 
parent groups, speech therapists, and 
home economists. (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 10) 
(T-22) (R-4) 

5. Need to broaden the Samaritan Home 
and Guidance Clinic out-patient care 
and services. (Pts. 4, 7, 10) (T-21) 
(R-5) 


6. Need for a day care center in the 
community and within the agency. 
(XX) (Pts. 5,6,8) (T-19) (R-6) 

7. Lack of procedure, policy, and orga- 
nization in the Washington County' 
DSS, (X) (Pts, 7,9) (T-16) (R-7) 

8. Too much work for staff. Staff 
cannot provide adequate pre-placement 
counseling and after-care for those in 
residential treatment centers. (Pts, 7, 
9) (T-16) (R.7) 

9. Definite lack of qualified marital 
counseling. (XXX) (Pts. 5, 10) (T-15) 
(R-8) 

10, Poor working conditions. Need more 
outside telephone lines, private offices, 
more interviewing rooms for staff 
who have client contacts at the agency, 
better custodial services, and desk lamps, 
(XXX) (Pts. 7,8) (T-15) (R-8) 
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DSS-Staff- Responses 


11. Vocational training needed, such as OJT, 
for youth between the ages of 15 and 
18. This ia especicilly needed for youth 
in treatment centers or after-care from a 
residential treatment center. (Pts. 6, 8) 
(7-14) {R.9) 

12. Need live-in housekeeper services. (XXX) 
(Pts. 2, 3, 8) (T-13) (R-IO) 

13. Need special education programs for 
parents with mentally or physically 
handicapped children. (No Points) 

14. Need for on-demand baby-sitting service. 
(XX) (Pts. 1, 8) (T-9) 

, 15. Lack of information and misinformation 
on the public's part regarding services 
and programs. Need a public relations 
program headed by someone other 
than a social worker. (XX) (Pts, 2) 
(T-2) 

16. Long-range planning is needed for 
clients who are mentally .retarded or 
have severe learning disabilities. (No 
Points) 

•17. Clients need telephones. (X) (No 
Points) 

18. Need for better communication between 
federal, state and local resources. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

19. Need more jobs for non-skilled clients. 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 

20. In-service training in child development, 
family therapy, drug abuse, and parent 
roles. (XX) (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) 

21. Need for free legal aid services. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

22. Need for staff development in Transactional 
Analysis, as developed by Berne, Harris, 
and Steiner. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

23. Pre-delinquent services, such as family 
counseling, within the agency. (Pts. 1, 3) 
(T.4) 


24. Workers at the state level seldom return 
messages. (No Points) 

25. Transportation for clients to come to 
the agency, visits with friends, and for 
doctor's appointments. (XXXX) (Pts. 
3,4,5) (T-12) 

26. A need for group homes for children 
who are not particularly adaptable to 
foster care, but yet residential treatment 
is too extreme an alternative. (XX) 
(Pts. 1, 10) (T-11) 

27. Housing at a reasonable cost. (X) 
(Pts, 1) (T-1) 

28. Physical plant of residential treatment 
centers and nursing homes are sometimes 
depressing. (X) (No Points) 

29. Prenatal and Child Care Education for 
adults of the community as a course or 
on a one-to-one basis. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

30. Need a Headstart Program for the 
mentally retarded, emotionally dis- 
turbed, and culturally disadvantaged. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) 

31. Social Security and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration are too slow in transferring 
payments. (No Points) 

32. The school system is inflexible. There 
is a lack of alternatives for children. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 3, 5) (T-11) 

33. No one to sign for 16- and 17-year-olds 
who want a drivers license. (No Points) 

34. Out-stations are needed in outlying 
communities to offer financial aids and 
services. (No Points) 

35. The Germantown School System is 
frustrating the operation of foster 
homes. (No Points) 

36. Clients need money for special needs 
such as to replace clothing, furniture, 
special diets and recreation like Boy 
Scouts and camps. (No Points) 
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DSS-Staff- Responses 


37. Need children's residential treatment 
centers closer to West Bend. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

38. Need a video tape system in the agency 
for client interviews. (No Points) 


39. Need a playroom with a one-way mirror 
at the agency. (No Points) 


40. Need more thorough psychiatric 
evaluations for the pre-placement of 
children in residential treatment centers. 
(No Points) 


Total Points: 330 


■K- * ■»(• * 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Washington County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Rpgulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Develop preventive services such as an 
effective pre-delinquent program and 
protective services. (XXX) (Pts. 8, 9, 
9, 10) (T-36) (R-2) 

2. Need an effective WIN program. There 
is too much of a backlog, and motivated 
people now cannot get into the program. 
(Pts. 7, 8, 9) (T-24) (R-2) 

3. Lack of social services for General Relief 
clients. (Pts. 6, 6, 9) (T-21) (R-3) 

4. Need for job training without priorities- 
WIN's mandatory priority clients— family- 
supporting jobs, counseling, and follow- 
through supervision. (XXX) (Pts. 8, 10) 
(T.18) (R-4) 

5. Need to broaden the Samaritan Home 
and Guidance Clinic out-patient care 

and services. (Pts. 4, 7, 10) (T-21) (R-5) 

6. Unnecessary delays in processing needs- 
length of time between application and 
training, red tape, and inadequate 
staffings. (X) (Pts. 5, 6, 8) (T-19) 
(R-5) 


8. 


9, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Services or referral services for potential 
clients such as a person ready to commit 
suicide, but they cannot get social services 
because they are not eligible financially. 
(Pts. 2,3, 5, 6) (T.16) (R-7) 

Lack of procedure, policy, and organization 
in the Washington County DSS. (X) 
(Pts. 7,9) (T-16) (R-7) 

Too much work for staff. Staff cannot 
provide adequate pre-placement counseling 
and after-care for those in residential 
treatment centers. (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) 
(R-7) 

Length of time involved in getting clients 
into the Guidance Clinic, D VR, MPTl, and 
WIN programs is too long due to red tape 
caused by inadequate staff time on the 
part of these agencies, with our clients. 
(XX) (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) (R-7) 

Insufficient time to service clients due 
to caseload size and pre-placement 
planning in regard to nursing homes. 
(Pts. 2, 7) (T-9) (R-8) 

Problem is that there is no way for the 
head of the household to receive an 
income for training while on General 
Relief (No Points) 
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DSS-Stciff-Catoijorization 
Acjency Policy 


13, Molhors rosist vocationcil training 
bocciuse thny fear losincj program 
benefits—specifically the MGclical 
Asuiiitcince Program (X) (No 
Points) 

14. Lcick of sociiil services after the dis- 
continuance of money payments, 
such as a male who is injured or un- 
employed returning to work. (Pts. 
1,3) (T-4) 

1 ^. Too much emphasis on training one 
member of a household when more 
could be employable. (No Points) 

16. Want food stamps instead of commodity 
foods. (No Points) 

17. Too much red tape in processing appli- 
Cc^tions for DVR clients, follow-up by 
DVR counselors, and length of time 
for doctors' reports. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

18. Too much red tape in Disabled Aid 
applications and appeals in terms of 
doctors' reports and a backlog in 
Madison. Difficult to get hearing 
aids. (X) (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

19. Inappropriate and unnecessary paper 
work and meetings in the agency, iike 
the work inventory study, (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 

20. Unresponsiveness of the Washington 
County DSS administration to em- 
ployees' needs and ideas, such as 
developing programs without input 
from staff. (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) 

21. Lack of established procedure for 
many social work activities in order to 
more successfully implement the 
worker's skills. (No Points) 


24. Caseloads are too high. (X) (No Points) 

25. County-wide curfew needed for minors. 
(No Points) 

26. Indiscriminative judgments made on the 
part of the agency administration in 
regard to particular clients. (No Points) 

27. Problem of adjusting court expectations 
of the agency's social workers to be 
within the agency focus— within the role 
of the agency's workers. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

28. Need to develop better protective services 
foraduits. (Pts. 9} (T-9) 

29. Better implementation of programs like 
WIN, (No Points) 

30. Continuation of the welfare stigma by 
interpreting progress in terms of 
money saved in a fiscal year. (No Points) 

31. Clients need telephones. (X) (No Points) 

32. Social Security and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration are too slow in transferring 
payments, (No Points) 

33. Out-stations are needed in outlying com- 
munities to offer financial aids and ser- 
vices, (No Points) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 

^--Housing 


1, Inadequate housing for low-income 

families, (X) (Pts. 5, 8, 9, 9) (T-31) 
(R-2) 

2, Need for decent scattered low-income 
housing, (XXX) (Pts. 5,8, 10) (T-23) 
(R-2) 


22. Lack of outreach services by the DSS, 
especially in intake, surplus commodities 
bus, volunteers, and a 24-hour emergency 
sen/ice. (XX) (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


23, 


Should use clients in program formation 
and as volunteers. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 
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3. Need periodic updating of clients' 
budget— clothing, household needs, food, 
and shelter. (Pts. 1, 4, 7, 9) (T-21) (R-3) 

4, Money allowances for persons needing 
special diets. (No Points) 


DSS-Staff-Categorization 
Basic Needs 


5. Lack of places to get good used items 
such as curtains, clothes, and furniture— 
the whole area of consumer purchasing. 
(X) (Pts. 2) (1-2) 

6. Housing at a reasonable cost. (X) (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

7. Clients need money for special needs 
such as- to replace clothing, furniture, 
special diets (No Points) 


[4] Budget: Family 


1, Poor money management by clients. 
(Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-6) 

2 also need help in budgeting. (No 

Points) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Free day care (XXXX) (Pts. 6, 

8,9, 10) (T-33) (R-l) 

2. Need for a day care center in the com- 
munity and within the agency. (XX) 
(Pts. 5, 6, 8) (T-19) (R-6) 

3. Lack of organized baby-sitting service 
(Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-8) 

4. Need for on-demand baby-sitting service. 
(XX) (Pts. 1, 8) (T-9) 


[6] Communications; Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Lack of communication between book- 
keeping and financial maintenance— they 
may close a case without telling the 

case aides to hold the check or change the 
check. (X) (Pts. 7,8,9, 9) (T-33) (R-2) 

2. Lack of an inter- and intra-agency team 
approach with clients. (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) 
(R-6) 
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3. Need for more teamwork staffing in 
dealing with severely emotionally dis- 
turbed clients and those in nursing 
homes. (Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) (R-G) 

4. Need up-to-date knowledge of our 
agency's procedures, policies, programs, 
and services. (X) (Pts. 1, 5, 5, 7) (T-18) 
(R-7) 

5. Delay of information from the state 
level— clients know of change before 
case aides. (Pts. 1,7) (T-8) (R-9) 

6. Further information to para-profession- 
als to help them further explain WIN 

to clients. (X) (Pts, 3,4) (T-7) (R-10) 

7. More inter-agency communication and 
• action on client referrals from financial 

to service needs. (Pts, 4) (T-4) 

8. Need more involvement between our 
agency and the City and County Nurse. 
(X) (No Points) 

9. More interaction between DSS and the 
Washington county senior citizen 
groups. (No Points) 

10. Poor communication between WIN, the 
State DSS, and the Washington County 
DSS, due to frequent changes in state 
and federal mandates; also a lack of 
information on programs available 
through MPTI. (XX) (Pts. 1,7) (T-8) 

11. Lack of the appropriate response to 
Arbor Trace by the DSS. They should 
be dealt with on a group basis versus 
one-to-one. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

12. Court social worker is not involved in 
a case until it gets into court and is 
expected to make the initial recom- 
mendation without adequate knowl- 
edge. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

13. Need better communications between 
agencies, especially better access to 
police and/or school files; lack of up- 
dating on new programs in other 
agencies. (XX) (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) 
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DSS-Staff-Catcyorization 
Communications 


14. Attitucfes of client to suparvision-- 
feeling of rcsentnnent. (No Points) 

15. Need for better communication between 
federal, state, and local resources. (Pts. 2) 
IT.2) 

16. Workers at the state level seldom return 
messages. (No Points) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Lack of (jood. inexpensive, expedient 
psychiatric counseling, evaluation, and 
consultation. (Pts. 2,5,6,7) (T-20) 
(R'5) 

2. Inadequate psychiatric counseling. 
Should be on a sliding scale basis for 
low-income persons. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1. Family Life EdLication starting in the 
primary schools, including Money 
Management, Sex Education, Marriage 
Education, Child Care and Development, 
(XX) (Pts. 2, 6, 9, 10, 10) (T-37) (R-1) 

2. Free pre-schoot education at all 

socio-economic levels. (XXXX) (Pts. 6, 
8,9, 10) (T-33) (R-l) 

3. High school is too inflexible to meet 
the students' needs; too much emphasis 
on academics, not enough individual 
evaluation. (XXX) (Pts. 8, 8, 9) (1-25) 
(R-4) 

4. Inadequate Family Life Education within 
the school setting. Kids are ill prepared 
to meet responsibilities of adulthood 
and parenthood. (Pts. 4, 10) (T-14) 
(R-9) 

5. Secondary education does not seem to 

be relevant— should have more orientation 
to the world of work. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


6. Schools are not geared to handle the 
problem ado loscont— unmarried 
parents, drugs, and relationships. (X) 
(Pts. 1,2) (T-3) 

7. Need a tutoring program for "D" or 
failing students. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

8. Incompetent school guidance counselors; 
old history or math teachers. (No Points) 

9. The school system is inflexible. There is 
a lack of alternatives for children. (Pts. 
1,2,3,5) (T-11) 

10. The Germantown School System is 

frustrating the operation of foster homes. 
(No Points) 


[10] Coulees and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Need for parent effectiveness training. 
(XX) (Pts. 6, 6,6, 7) (T-25) (R>4) 

2. Need good Consumer Education. (X) 
(Pts. 5, 7) (T.12) (R-7) 

3. Lack of adequate medical training 
programs for clients, such as LPN and 
X-ray Technician. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

4. Prenatal and Child Care Education for 
adults of the community as a course or 
on a one-to-one basis. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Lack of private agencies offering ser- 
vices so people have a choice of pur- 
chasing, such as for psychological 
counseling and drinking problems. (XX) 
(Pts. 4, 4, 6, 9) (T-23) (R-3) 

2. Need a 24-hour crisis switchboard. (No 
Points) 
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TitU^ BULLETIN BOARDS SALESMA N'S APPEARANCE ' ■ 

Author Cathy Ashmore , Date Pub. 197^ 

E. Materials Lab ^ 
Pub lieher 188^ Nell Avenue, 115 Townshefi^ Hall t Columbus « OH' 43210 

I 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet $1>00 Length 21 pagps 
Grade Level Secondary Suggeated Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: ' r 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Using cartoon animals to illustrate appearance problems, 
this is a set of bulletin board illustrations and headlines which could -be used 
individuallyor on a bulletin boayd or in a display window. There ar€ 11 animals 
with sub-heads and a major headline which reads, "Do Good Looks^ Count In Selling? 
Most of What the Customer Sees is You." 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title CARE AND FEEDING OF CUSTOMERS 


Author • _Date Pub. 

Classroom World Productions., Order fr5m Associated Educational 


Publiaher Materials Companies, lnc«, Glenwood at Hillsborough Street, Raleigh* NC 

' ' ' ^ \ 4 audio 
Teacher or Student f^atevial ■ Student Coet $23«50 Length ^leasona 

Grade Level Secondary/Co] legLate/Adul t Suggested Time of Use 

''ECTIVES: ' ' - * 


I 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: FoUr prime objectives of follow-up calls. Th# most effec- 
tive and economical method of advertising. How to obtal-n leads from a^satisfied ^ 
customer. How to avoid losing prospects and aj^nating customers. How to dea^wlth 
Mople who pTessure you for. unrealistic deliyery dates. Hbw to deliver a product 
with showmanship. The date reminder system. * 


^(^^''I/ISLif INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS \ 


DSS-Staff-Catogorization 

(121 Facilitios, Equipment, Supplios, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Paro-profossionals need a private area 
for interviewing clients. (X) (Pts. 8, 9) 
(T.17) (R-6) 

2. Degrading and inadequate office 
facilities, especially for interviewing. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1,2,4,8) (T-IB) 
(R-8) 

3. Poor working conditions. Need more 
outside telephone lines, private offices, 
more interviewing rooms for staff who 
have client contacts at the agency, better 
custodial services, and desk lamps. (XXX) 
(Pts. 7,8) (T-15) (R-8) 

4. Inadequate facilities at the DSS, such as 
heating, janitorial services, equipment, 
andspir^e. (Pts. 2, 5, 5) (T-12) (R.8) 

5. No adequate private or public facilities 
like ramps for paraplegics, in Washington 
county. (No Points) 

6. Inadequate physical facilities at the DSS 
in West Bend, such as an inadequate 
interviewing room, client waiting room, 
and poor heating and plumbing. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 2) (1-3) 

7. Professional material such as books and 
pamphlets for clients and staff on 
divorce and separation. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

8. Physical plant of residential treatment 
centers and nursing homes are sometimes 
depressing. (X) (No Points) 

9. Need a video tape system in the agency 
for client interviews. (No Points) 

10. Need a playroom with a one-way mirror 
at the agency. (No Points) 


[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Homes 


1. Need for child and adolescent care 
facilities such as foster homes, group 
homes, and receiving homes. (XXX) 
O (Pts. 4, 4, 5, 6) (T.iO) (R.6) -193 


2. Lack of professional and hospital 
personnel, such as social workers and 
administrators; a lack of cooperation in 
pre-placement planning into the nursing 
homes. (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R.7) 

3. Inadequate residential or group homes 
in Washington county. (X) (Pts. 1, 7) 
(T-8) (R-9) 

4. Dormitory-type school for adolescents 
from problem homes. Not necessarily 
delinquents. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

5. A need for group homes for children 
who are not particularly adaptable to 
foster care, but yet residential treatment 
is too extreme an alternative. (XX) 
(Pts. 1, 10) (T-ll) 

6. Need children's residential treatment 
centers closer to West Bend. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

7. Need more thorough psychiatric 
evaluations for the pre-placement of 
children in residential treatment centers. 
(No Points) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. Need for more housekeeping services in 
Washington county to prevent institu- 
tionalization. (X) (Pts. 4, 5, 6, 9) 
(1-24) (R-3) 

2. Need more homemaker services, such 
as budgeting a low income. Need more 
homemakers for training in the home. 
(Pts. 3,4,6, 8) (T.21) (R.3) 

3. Lack of emergency homemaker 

aides. (Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-B) 

4. Need live-in housekeeper services. (XXX) 
(Pts. 2,3,8) (T-l?) (R-10) 

5. Homemaking Skill program for cooking, 
sewing, and child care offered in the 
home. (No Points) 

6. Need housekeeping and child care services 
for divorced and separated, ill, and 
working parents. (XX) (Pts. 1,3, 7) (T-ll) 


DSS-Staff -Categorization 


[15] In-service 


1. Need more training for para-profossionals 
from state and county level such as how 
to identify emotionally disturbed persons, 
where do we go from there, and where 
do we go for referrals of emotionally dis- 
turbed and handicapped persons. Also, 
need interviewing techniques and budgeting 
techniques for our clients. (Pis. 10, 10, 10, 
10, 10) (T.50) (R-1) 

2. More specific in-service training for staff 
in juvenile delinquency, laws pertaining 
to it, alcoholism, techniques in therapy, 
and court procedures. iXXXXX) (Pts. 4, 
5, 10, 10) (T-29) (R-3) 

3. Need orientation programs and in-servico 
training. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-10) 

4. In-service training in child development, 
family therapy, drug abuse, and parent 
roles. (XX) (Pts. 4^ 6) (T-IO) 

5. Need for staff development in Trans- 
actional Analysis, as developed by Berne, 
Harris, and Steiner. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Inappropriate training and job placement 

for disadvantaged persons and 

inappropriate counseling prior to training 
for clients. Needed areas of training are 
factory-related jobs and clerical skills. 
(XX) (Pts. 1, 5, 7, 7) (T-20) (R-4) 

2. Summer and part-time jobs for teenagers. 
(Pts. 6, 6) (T-12) (R-7) 

3. Availability of training and jobs for 
people over 50 years of age. (Pts. 4, 8) 
(T-12) (R-8) 

4. Vocational tioining needed, such as OJT, 
for youth between the ages of 15 and 18. 
This is especially needed for youth in 
treatment centers or after-care from a 
residential treatment center. (Pts. 6, 8) 
(T.14) (R-9) 


5. More jobs and retraining for the age 
group of 40 through 60 on General 
Relief. (No Points) 

6. Lack of full or part-time employment 
for high school students. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

7. Need a Vocational training placement 
syrvice for divorced women and students. 
(X) (No Points) 

8. Need more jobs for non-skilled clients. 
(Pts. 3,4) (T-7) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. Free legal services are grossly inadequate. 
!t should be available on demand— versus 
at the lawyer's discretion. (X) (Pts. 1, 7) 
(T-8) 

2. Inadequate legal services to clients. (XX) 
(Pts. 2) (T.2) 

3. Need for free legal aid services. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Need for marital and family counseling. 
(XX) (Pts. 5, 6, 8, 9, 9, 10) (T.47) 
(R-1) 

2. Lack of community resources such as 
marital and family counseling. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 8, 10) (T-22) (R-3) 

3. Definite lack of qualified marital 
counseling. (XXX) (Pts. 5, 10) (T-15) 
(R-8) 

4. Families have a failure complex— need 
highly qualified workers to deal with them. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-10) 

5. No low-cost services are avaiiable for 
divorced persons, such as counseling, 
legal aid, psychiatry, or financial assis- 
tance. (Pts. 2) {T-2) 
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DSS-Staf f-Catecjo rizati on 
Marital and Family Problems 

6. Inadequate programs for developing 
socialization skills— to learn to rolnte in a 
group or in a one-to-one situation. Specifi- 
cally, at Arbor Trace, which is a low-income 
housing development. (XXX) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


training by clients 18 through 21 years 
of age. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-10) 

Client feels useless and withdraws be- 
cause of disability or age. (No Points) 


7. Problem caused by parental reaction of 
resentment and hostility towards an out- 
sider helping with family problems. (X) 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

8. Pre-delinquent services, such as family 
counseling, within the agency. (Pts. 1, 3) 
(T-4) 


[ 19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need for health insurance for people 

not eligible for DSS programs, who cannot 
afford it on their own. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-7) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. An almost universal misunderstanding of 
the physically, mentally, and culturally 
handicapped person, which results in 
inadequate services, (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

2. Need a specialized program to deal with 
mental retardation. (No Points) 

3. Need special education programs for 
parents with mentally or physically 
handicapped children. (No Points) 

4. Long-range planning is needed for clients 
who are mentally retarded or have severe 
learning disabilities. (No Points) 

5. Need a Headstart Prograni for the 
mentally retarded, emotionally dis- 
turbed, and culturally disadvantaged. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) 

[22] Motivation 


1. Lack of motivation in seeking jobs and 


[24] Public Relations and Communitv 
Participation and Volnnteers 


1. Need for community education con- 
cerning role of DSS. (Pts. 1, 7, 8) 
(T-16) (R.4) 

2. Lack of professional status within the 
community. (Pts. 2, 10) (T-12) (R-10) 

3. Lack of public relations program to 
inform the public of the DSS in regard 
to their responsibilities and functions. 
(Pts. 1,2,3) (T-6) 

4. Unrealistic expectation of the community 
in terms of clients' ability to stretch their 
budget. (X) (No Points) 

5. Our Department's bad image resulting 
from hostile community attitudes toward 
recipients and the attitude of both 
recipients and the comnnunity that the 
DSS does not provide adequate services. 
(X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

6. Conflict of values for a person in the 
community, the profession, and the 
client. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

7. Inadequate public relations on the part 
of the agency in order to make clients or 
potential clients aware of what is 
available to them. (X) (Pts. 7) {T-7) 

8. Lack of information and misinformation 
on the public's part regarding services 
and programs. Need a. public relations 
program headed by someone other than 
a social worker. (XX) (Pts. 2) {T.2) 

[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need an adolescent recreation center in 
West Bend. (No Points) 
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DSS-Staff-Categorization 
Recreation and Social 


2. More available recreational facilities 
such as YMCA and YWCA. (Pts. 2, 3) 
(T.5) 

3. Clients need money for recreation 

like Boy Scouts and camps. (No Points) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Lack of public information concerning 
programs offered to the disadvantaged. 
(X) (Pts. 1,3) (T^4) 


127] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1. Inadequate housing for the elderly 

(X) (Pts. 5, 8, 9, 9) (T-31) (R-2) 

2. Lack of a home visiting service for 
elderly and shut-ins. (Pts. 2, 5, 8) 
(T-15) (R-5) 

3. Need for a telephone buddy system and 
a 24-hour Hotline for the elderly in 
Washington county. (X) (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) (R-9) 

4. Lack ot motivation for elderly, specifi- 
cally those physically disabled and those 
who feel they are too old to participate 
in services available within the nursing 
homes. (No Points) 

5. Need for a Meals on Wheels program in 
Washington county now. (X) (No 
Points) 

6. Need Meals on Wheels or program of 
hot meals at a school where they come 
in. (No Points) 


[28] Sex Education and Family Planning 

1. Need for a birth control and maternity 
clinic, including control information and 
medical care. (XX) (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) 
(R-5) 


[29] Staff 


1. Need for additional specialists such as 
home-health aides, group leaders for 
parent groups, speech therapists, and 
home economists. (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 10) (T-22) 
(R-4) 

2. Need more staff in County Homes to 
serve our clients' needs. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Lack of transportation, especially for 
people in wheelchairs and people in 
outlying areas where there is no organized 
transportation service. (XXX) (Pts. 9, 10, 
10, 10) (T'39) (R-1) 

2. Lack of community transportation such 
as buses, as well as cars for everything, 
like doctor appointments and recreatipn. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1,9) (T-IO) (R-9) 

3. Lack of transportation to seek employment, 
secure training, or continue employment 
and training. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 

4. Transportation to the agency, training 
programs, and to the doctor. (X) (No 
Points) 

5. Transportation for clients to come to the 
agency, visits with friends, and for doctor's 
appointments. (XXXX) (Pts. 3, 4, 5) 
(T-12) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Inappropriate wages for disadvantaged 

persons (XX) (Pts. 1, 5, 7, 7) (T-20) 

{R'4) 


[32] Miscellaneous 


1. No one to sign for 16- and 17-year-olds 
who want a drivers license. (No Points) 


2. Lack of accessible family planning in- 
formation and resources. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Washington County 

(It was the Helping Hand Welfare Rights organization which assisted the research team in the 
organization of the Nominal G roup session representing the Washington County Department of 
Social Services. The group was approached at the suggestion of the DSS.) 

Number of Groups: 3 Total Participating: 14 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 participants have not received service or aid through any 
other social service agency, either formerly or presently, other than the DSS, 

1. Male, age 53; client of the DSS. 3, Female, age 29; client of the DSS. 

2. Female, age 37; client of the DSS. 4, Female, age 22; client of the DSS. 

5. Female, age 32; client of the DSS. 
RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Want food stamps for Washington County. 
(XX) (Pts. 2, 3, 3, 6) (T'14) (R-1) 

2. No money left after rent for clothing of 
family. (XX) (Pts. 1, 2, 5, 5) (T-13) 
(R-2) 

3. Getting rid of Donald Ryd. (Pts. 6, 6) 
(T-12) (R-3) 

4. What welfare calls luxury, clients need 

as a necessity. (Pts. 2, 3, 5) (T-10) (R-4) 

5. Class on how to handle kids, ages 3-1 1. 
(X) (Pts. 4,4) (T-8) (R-5) 

6. Why does welfare mother have to wait 
until husband dies— he's almost dead— 
before she receives Social Security. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

7. How to get educated for a mental job 
for a person who has lost his manual job 
due to advanced technology, age, sickness, 
or physical handicap. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

8. Special dehtal clinics for welfare recip- 
ients. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


9. Need better welfare employees- 
people who know what they are 
doing. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

10. Transportation to doctor, store and 
family needs. (X) (No Points) 

1 1. Shorter waiting period for fair hearing 
case. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

12. Someone to baby-sit while Mom is at 
the doctor's or dental office. (No 
Points) 

13. Free admission to recreational activities, 
for welfare children, such as movies, 
dances, games and sports. 

14. Baby-sitters for Mom to go to school. 
(No Points) 

15. Clothing store for welfare recipients 
with new clothes and good fashions. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

16. Money for a telephone deposit and 
monthly bill— clients see phone as a 
necessity--not for long-distance calls. 
(Pts. 1,3) (T.4) 
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DSS-Client-Responses 


17. Police harassment in Arbor Trace. (No 
Points) 

18. Neighbors should mind their own 
business ut Arbor Trace. (Pis. 1) 
(T-1) 

19. Mother on a stepparent grant should be 
left on Medical Assistance grant (t-^ts. 4) 
(T.4) 

20. Counseling for quick-tempered mothers. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 


21. Whole welfare department hassles 
clients too much. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

22. Counseling for clients who speak 
their mind— to obtain socialization and 
more appropriate behavior. (No Points) 

23. Counseling or course for client not to 
become tongue-tied or up-tight when 
talking to strangers, (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

Total Points: 105 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 2 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 participants are female and between the ages of 22 and 34 
years old. 


1. Female, age 32; client of the DSS. 

2. Female, age 33; client of the DSS, 


3, Female, age 34; client of the DSS; 
former client of WSES. 


4, Female, age 24; client of the DSS. 
5. Female, age 22; client of the DSS, 
RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Basic needs such as clothing and 
telephone. (Pts. 3, 6, 6, 6) (T-21) 
(R-1) 

2. Temporary household help for emergencies 
like hospitalization. (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 5) (T-14) 
(R-2) 

3. Transportation to a job, medical appoint- 
ments, and laundromat. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 5) 
(T-10) (R.3) 

4. More special education for the mentally 
handicapped and slow learners, (Pts. 1,3, 
5) (T-9) (R-4) 

5. Slowness of services at the DSS, like the 
inventory list. (Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) (R-5) 

6. Discipline of brain-damaged children. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

7. Ambulance or rescue squad for Hartford. 
(Pts. 6) (T.6) (R-6) 
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8, Difficulty in Understanding teen-agers. 
(Pts, 2) (T-2) 

'9, Baby-sitting problems, (No Points) 

10. Fees for classes on a graduated scale 
when low-income, but not a recipient. 
(Pts, 5) (T-5) 

11. Want food stamps. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

12. Food stamps and commodities. (Pts. 
1,4) (T-5) 

13. Problem child who picks on younger 
children and prefers to be with adults, 
(Pts, 5) (T-5) 

14. Family planning and clinical services 
for low-income persons not on AFDC. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

15. More short-term training programs. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 


DSS-Client-Responses 


16. Child development and child-rearing 
course. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

17. Pre-marital training. (No Points) 

18. Bus for mentally handicapped and 
slow learners. (No Points) 


19. Free lunch program for low-income 
children— marginal income, but not a 
welfare recipient. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

20. Big companies advertise "Help Wanted" 
out-of-state, when there are employees 
right here. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

Total Points: 105 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 
Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: The 4 participants are female. 


1. Female, age 39; client of the DSS; 
former client of WSES. 


3. Female, age 36: former client of the 
DSS. 


2. Female, age 25; client of the DSS. 4. Female, age 42; client of the DSS. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


1. Personal Appearance and Self-improvement 
course—clothing for mothers for school. 
(Pts. 3, 4, 5) (T-12) (R-1) 

2. Clearing house for publication of services 
offered. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) (R-2) 

3. Dump surplus commodities and get food 
stamps. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) (R-2) 

4. Service to locate and care for the elderly. 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) (R-3) 

5. Personal privacy in free lunch program- 
same colored tickets for recipient's 
children. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) (R-3) 

6. Information center for children with 
learning problems. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 

7. Better public relations from the DSS. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 

8. Transportation to commodity foods. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-5) 

9. Transportation to the doctor— especially 
in the winter. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-5) 


10. Less social workers and more service. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-5) 

1 1. Fee adjustment for classes. (Pts. 1, 3) 
(T-4) (R-6) ^ 

12. Continued support until high school 
graduation by DSS. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 
(R-6) 

13. No age limitation of children when 
parents can no longer have courses paid 
for by DSS. (No Points) 

14. Want LPN course in Washington County. 
(X) (Pts. 1,2) (T-S) 

15. Baby-sitting for mothers to take training 
courses. (No Points) 

16. Where to go for specific schooling for 
someone having one or more handicaps. 
(No Points) 

17. 'Where to go for services for pre-school 

handicapped childien. (No Points) 

18. Free volunteer services for outside the 
West Bend city limits. (No Points) 
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DSS-Client- Responses 


19. 


Baby-sitting service for handicapped 
children to give the mother free time. 
(No Points) 


20. In-home nursing service. (Pts. 1, 1) 
(7-2) 


21. Job finders separate from the WSES. 
(Pts. 2) (1-2) 


Total Points: 84 


* * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Washington County 

[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 10. Shorter waiting period for fair hearing 

ministration, and Laws case, (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


1. Want food stamps for Washington 
County. (XX) (Pts. 2, 3, 3, 6) (T-14) 
(R-1) 

2. Dump surplus commodities and get 
food stamps. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-S) (R-2) 

3. Getting rid of Donald Ryd. (Pts. 6, 6) 
(T-12) (R.3) 


11. Police harassment in Arbor Trace. (No 
Points) 

12. Mother on a stepparent grant should be 
left on Medical Assistance grant. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

13. Whole welfare department hassles 
clients too much. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


4. Personal privacy in free lunch program- 
same colored tickets for recipient's 
children. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) (R-3) 

5. What welfare calls luxury, clients 
need as a necessity. (Pts. 2, 3, 5) 
(T-10) (R.4) 

6. Slowness of services at the DSS, lil<e 
the inventory list. (Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) 
(R-5) 

7. Less social workers and more service. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) (R.5) 

8. Why does welfare mother have to 
wait until husband dies— he's almost 
dead— before she receives Social 
Security. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

9. Continued support until high school 
graduation by DSS. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 
(R-6) 

O 
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14. Need better welfare employees— people 
who know what they are doing. (Pts. 4) 
(T.4) 

15. Money for a telephone deposit and 
monthly bill— clients see phone as a 
necessity— not for long-distance calls. 
(Pts. 1,3) (T.4) 

16. Want food stamps. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

17. Food stamps and commodities. (Pts. 
1,4) (T-5) 

18. No age limitation of children when 
parents can no longer have courses 
paid for by DSS. (No Points) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Basic needs such as clothing and telephone. 
(Pts. 3, 6, 6,6) (T.21) (R-1) 


DSS-Client-Categorization 
Basic Needs 

2. Clothinc] for mothers for school? (Pts. 
3,4,5) (T-12) (R-1) 

3. No monoy left after rent for clothing 
of family. (XX) (Pts. 1,2,5,5) (T-13) 
(R-2) 

4. Clothing store for welfare recipients 
with new clothes and good fashions. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. 

Someone to baby-sit while Mom is at 


the doctor's or dental office, (No 


Points) 

2. 

Baby-sitters for Mom to go to school. 


(No Points) 

3. 

Baby-sitting problems. (No Points) 

4. 

Baby-sitting for mothers to take 


training courses. (No Points) 

[7] 

Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 


Employment, and Personal 

r. 

How to get educated for a mental job 


for a person who has lost his manual 


job due to advanced technology, age. 


sickness, or physical handicap. (Pts. 6) 


(T-6) (R-6) 


Z Counseling for quick-tempered mothers. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

3. Counseling for clients who speak their 
mind—to obtain socialization and more 
appropriate behavior. (No Points) 

4. Counseling or course tor client not 
to become tongue-tied or up-tight 
when talking to strangers. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


children—marginal income, but not a 
welfare recipient. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Personal Appearance and Self-improvement 
course (Pts. 3,4, 5) (T-12) (R-1) 

2. Fee adjustment for classes. (Pts, 1, 3) 
' (T-4) (R-6) 

3. Want LPN course in Washington County. 
- (X) (Pts. 1,2) (T-3) 

4. Fees for classes on a graduated scale when 
low-income, but not a recipient. (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) 

5. More short-term training programs. (Pts. 
1) (T-1) 


[ 14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1, Temporary household help for emergencies 
like hospitalization. (Pts. 2, 3, 4, B) (T-14) 
(R-2) 

2. In-home nursing service. (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Job finders separate from the WSES. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Class on how to handle kids, ages 3-1 1. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) (R-5) 

2. Discipline of brain-damaged children, 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

3. Difficulty in understanding teen-agers. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


1. Free lunch program for low-income 
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4. 


Problem child who picks on younger 
children and prefers to be with adults. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 


DSS-Client-Categorization 
Marital and Family Problems 

5. Neighbors should mind their own 
business at Arbor Trace. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

6. Child development and child rearing 
course. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

7. Pre-marital training. (No Points) 


[10] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Ambulance or rescue squad for 
Hartford. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

2. Special dental clinics for welfare 
recipients. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. More special education for the mentally 
handicapped and slow learners. (Pts. 
1,3,5) (T-9) (R-4) 

2. Where to go for specific schooling 

for someone having one or more handicaps. 
(No Points) 

3. Baby-sitting service for handicapped 
children to give the mother free time. 
(No Points) 

4. Bus for mentally handicapped and slow 
learners. (No Points) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Big companies advertise "Help 
Wanted" out-of-state, when there 
are employees right here. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Better public relations from the DSS. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 


2. Free volunteer services for outside 
the West Bend city limits. (No Points) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Free admission to recreational activities 
for welfare children, such as movies, 
dances, games, and sports. (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Clearing house for publication of 
services offered. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) (R-2) 

2. Information center for children with 
learning problems. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 

3. Where to go for sen/ices for pre-school 
handicapped children. (No Points) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1. Service to locate and care for the elderly. 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) (R-3) 


[28] Sex Education and Family Planning 

1. Family planning and clinical services 
for low-income persons not on AFDC. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation to a job, medical appoint- 
ments, and laundromat. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 
5) (T-10) (R-3) 

2. Transportation to commodity foods, 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-5) 

3. Transportation to the doctor— especially 
in the winter. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-5) 

4. Transportation to doctor, store, and 
family needs. (X) (No Points) 
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. Ti 1 10 ^CASHIERING FOR SAjjs PEOPr^ 


Author I • 1 Date, Pub. .1968 

J Vocational Teacher Education Service 
Publisher XLln^ey Hopkins Edtucation Center^ Miar4» FL 33132 


Teaoher or Student Material Student Cost Length 15 pagos 

Grade Lhvel Se ccS.ndary Suggested Time of Uee 90 hoixrs 


OBJECTIVES : (1) To assist the student in becoming a more. responsilDle represen- 
tative of the retai/l food store industry; (2 ) To explore the retail food industry^ 
lis problems, limitations, merchandising techniques, and needs of consumers! an<j7 
0) To acquaint the student to the overall function and oTOration of the check-out 
stand. ^ ^ . , ^ 

SUMMARY DE^s\riptION : Discussion of the hiUory and development of the retail 
food industfy\ is accompanied by a study of thfe various ope:^tlonal and depaurtmental 
functions of a retail food store. The student is taught to become a courteous^ 
conscientiousyworker, one with efficient and accurate checker^cashier skills^ The 
mechanics of operating a modem check-out stand and cash register are examined, as 
well as how to handle specific customers and register errors and edjustaehts« 

AVAILABLE INSZRVCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


5 


pi t le CHANGE MAXING DRILLS . 


Author Merl^' V# Wood . ' \ Dqte^ Pub. 

^ Western Tape 
Publiaher Box 69, 2;?^3 Old Middlofl'ild Way, Mountain View><^CA 9^042 

'^''^^r jZ? ' ' ^ tap^s ' 

Teacher or Student Hateria-l ^Student Co e-t ,$'^0. 00 Length '2k lessons 

Grade Level Secondary/Adul t Suggested Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES': ^ - ^ / 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Sixty change making problems which become progressively 
more complex. All conceivable change situations are jresented and students receive 
complete exposure to change making procedures. Solutlorfe^tp problems are given^ 


ri^jnAIDABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher*s guide and ke/^ ind spirit 
tj^^3ter set of change analysis'^sheets are included* 
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TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES - HOMEMAKERS 


I 


\ 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 


Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington 

Counties 206 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES - HOMEMAKERS 


Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 

Agency Function 

An adjunct service of the departments of social services in the Moraine Park VTAE District is the 
Homemakcr service. As an organized complementary social service, it offers qualified personal instruc- 
tion designed for the preservation and improvement of normal family living. The program focuses on 
families with children, the aged, the chronically ill, and the physically or mentally handicapped. The 
program is planned in accordance with recommended standards of the National Council of Homemaker 
Services. 

The Homemaker program is designed to assist in maintaining families and individuals in their 
own homes. Referrals are made by the DSS social workers, and the coordination between them and 
the homemaker is very beneficial lo the success of the program. Improved cooperation by the 
families has been noted since the initiation of one-to-one instruction offered by the Homemaker ser- 
vice. 

Budgeting, meal preparation, good nutrition on a limited budget, and help in organizing the home 
in times of stress or need, are provided. 

Introduction to Department of Social Services Hornemakers Staff Participants 

One Nominal Group was organized from the Homemakers staff, which included representatives 
of the staff serving Fond du Lac, Green Lake, and Washington counties. The four women range in 
experience with their respective department of social services from six months to six years, and their 
ages ranged from 36 to 44 years. The Dodge County DSS Homemaker was included in the DSS 
Nominal at another time. 

Summary of Department of Social Services Homemakers Staff Responses 

Most important of all problems cited by the Homemaker staff is the need for family planning 
ser\Mcesto be readily available. Second in importance is a program to help clients in budgeting their 
money. Personal hygiene and cleanliness improvement for clients ranked third in importance from the 
viewpoint of the staff. 


'Transportation for everything" is a widespread need, and also ranked third. Another response 
ranking third was their feeling that mothers need motivation. 

Next in importance, ranking fourth, is the need for marriage and family counseling. This high- 
ranking problem is echoed in several other responses from the staff, including a need for help in 
immediate drug crises and family drinking problems. Also mentioned is a need for mothers to learn to 
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cook, a request for basic training in child care, and a desire to have DSS find out and control who is 
living in a recipient's household and sharing the welfare monies. 

In-service is requested by the Homemakers staff to learn how to deal with retarded clients, how to 
motivate clients, and on how to help them with budgeting and consumer purchasing. 

A need for community services, such as assistance during family emergencies, with 24-hour help 
in the home, is suggested. Volunteers to transport commodity food to families and to get needy 
individuals to a hospital for cancer treatments are cited by the Homemakers staff as an important need 
in the community. 

Because of the nature of their clients, the Homemakers staff tended to focus on the marital and 
family problems, the need for homemaking services, and the personal motivation problems of the 
disadvantaged and handicapped clients they serve. Basic needs of food, clothing, and housing received 
staff attention. Eviction of a client is seen as a particularly distressing problem, since the staff finds 
it nearly impossible to lociite new housing under such circumstances. 


NOTE: The DSS Homemaker staff elected not to organize client Nominal Group Sessions inde- 
pendently from the DSS client sessions. It is assumed that some of their clients were represented in 
those Nominals, but the research team does not have this information available. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES ■ HOMEMAKERS 


Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 

(The Dodge County Department of SocinI Services homemaker did not participate in this nominal; 
however, she was included in the Staff Nominal for that agency at a later date.) 

Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 4 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for H omo genous Groupin g: The 4 female participants comprise the entire homemaker staff 
of the three Department of Social Services offices represented by this group. 


Homemaker II; 1 year in present position; 

2 years in agency; Female, age 40; B.A., 
Home Economics. 

Homemaker II; 1 year in present position; 

3 years in agency; Female, age 44; No 
degree. 


Homemaker I; 6 months in present position 
6 months in agency; Female, age 40; No 
degree. 

Homemaker II; 4 years in present position; 
6 years in agency; Female, age 36; No 
degree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Family planning services readily 
available. (XX) (Pts. 6, 8, 9, 9) 
(T-32) (R-1) 

2. Clients need help with budgeting 
their money— they overspend. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 9, 9) (T-21) (R-2) 

3. Lack of personal cleanliness of clients. 
(Pts. 6, 7, 7) (T-20) (R-3) 

4. Transportation for everything. (X) 
(Pts, 10, 10) (T-20) (R-3) 

5. Mothers need motivation. (Pts. 10, 
10) (T-20) (R-3) 

6. Need marriage counseling and family 
counseling. (X) (Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) 
(R-4) 

7. Need day care centers for children. 
(Pts. 5,8) (T-13) (R-5) 

8. Too many persons living in the 
household, other than family members, 
sharing the welfare check. (Pts. 1,2,7) 
(T-10) (R-6) 


9. Difficulty working with mentally re- 
tarded clients-'-want in-service. Also, 
in-service on how to motivate clients, 
helping them with their budget and 
consumer purchasing. (Pts. 1,4, 5) 
(T-10) (R-6) 

10. Clients are not aware of pricing--need 
help with consumer purchasing. Use 
charge accounts too much and are 
gullible with door-to-door salesmen. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-6) 

1 1 . Clients have drinking problems— need 
Al-Anon. (XX) (Pts. 1,8) (T-9) 
(R-7) 

12. Need child care for pre-school children 
in the home. (X) (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 
(R-8) 

13. Need more recreational activities, 
especially at Arbor Trace in West Bend. 
Also, a place for teenagers. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) (R-9) 
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14. Some mothers do not cook and children 
must shift for tfiemselvos. (Pts. 5) (T'5) 
(R-10) 


20. Funds for homemakers to buy neces- 
sary materials to work with clients. 
(X) (Pis. 2) (T-2) 


15. Place where clients can obtain used 
clothing and furniture and a place to 
store donated materials. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

16. Need clothing for clients' children— 
they are ridiculed. Also for adults. (X) 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

17. Need someone to deal with immediate 
drug problems, other than the police. 
(No Points) 

18. Parents either over^discipline or under- 
discipline children. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

19. Someone to help in the home on a 
24-hour basis for emergency. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 


21. Housing is inadequate and when a client 
is evicted, it is difficult to find a house. 
(X) (Pts. 4) (T'4) 

22. Too many cats and dogs in families-- 
should be restrictions on numbers. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

2:^. Need legal aid services. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

24. Truancy problems because some mothers 
leave the children stay home for no 
reason. (No Points) 

25. Need volunteers for picking up com- 
modities and to take a persd^ to the 
hospital for cancer treatments. (No Points) 

Total Points: 220 


(The DSS Homemaker staff elected not to organize client Nominal Group Sessions independently from 
the DSS client sessions. It is assumed that some of their clients were represented in those Nominals, 
but the research team does not have this information available.) 
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CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES - HOMEMAKERS 


Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 


12] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. Too many cats and dogs in families- 
should be restrictions on numbers, 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

[31 Basic Needs: F*ood, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Place where clients can obtain used 
clothing and furniture and a place to 
store donated materials. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


2. Need clothing for clients' children— 
they are ridiculed. Also for adults. (X) 
(Pts. 4) (T.4) 

3. Housing is inadequate and when a client 
is evicted, it is difficult to find a house. 
(X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

[4] Budget: Family 


1. Clients need help with budgeting their 
money— they overspend. (XX) (Pts. 3, 
9,9) (T-21) (R-2) 
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[51 Child Care Centers 


1. Need day care centers for ctiilclren. 
(Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) (R'5) 

[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Clients ha^jn drinkincj problems— need 
Al-Anon. (XX) (Pts. ^, 8) (T-9) 
(R-7) 

2. Need someone to deal with immediate 
druc] problems, other than the police. 
(No Points) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1, Funds for homemakers to buy neces- 
sary materials to work with clients. 
(X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. Lack of personal cleanliness of clients. 
(Pts. 6, 7, 7) {T-20) (R-3> 

2. Clir'.is are not aware of pricing— need 
he;\j with consumer purchasing. Use 
charge accounts too much and are 
gullible with door-to-door salesmen. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 6) (T-IO) (R-6) 

3. Need child care for pro-school children 
in the home. (X) (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 
(R-8) 

4. Someone to help in the home on a 24- 
hour basis for emergency. (Pts, 3) 
(T.3) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. Need legal aid services. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[18] Marital and Family 


1. Family planning services readily available. 
(XX> (Pts. 6, 8, 9,9) (T-32) (R-1> 

2. Need marriage counseling and family 
counseling. (X) (Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) 

' (R-4) 

3. Too many persons living in the house- 
hold, other than family members, sharing 
the welfare check. (Pts. 1,2, 7) (T-10) 
(R-6> 

4. Some mothers do not cook and children 
must shift for themselves. (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) (R-10) 

5. Parents either over-discipline or under- 
discipline children. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

6. Truancy problems because some 
mothers leave the children stay home 
for no reason. (No Points) 


[22] Motivation 


1. Mothers need motivation. (Pts. 10, 10) 
(T-20) (R-3) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1 . Need volunteers for picking up com- 
modities and to take a person to the 
hospital for cancer treatments. (No 
Points) 


[15] In-service 


1, Difficulty working with mentally re- 
tarded clients— want in-service. Also, 
in-service on how to motivate clients, 
helping them with their budget and 
consumer purchasing. (Pts. 1, 4, 5) 
(T-IO) (R-5) 
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[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need more recreational activities, 

especially at Arbor Trace in West Bend. 
Also, a place for teenagers. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) (R-9) 


DSS-Homemakers-Staff-Categorization 

[30] Transportation 

1. Transportation for evGrythincj. (X) 
(Pts. 10, 10) (T-20) (R-3) 


TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


EXPANDED FOOD AND NUITRITION EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Fond du Lac County 214 


EXPANDED FOOD AND NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Fond du Lac County 

A gency Function 

The primary objective of the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program is to help families 
with limited resouiccs acquire the knowledge, skills, and changed behavior necessary to achieve balanced, 
adequate diets. This program is co-sponsored by the United States Department of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin Extension. 

Limited resource homemakers are hired and complete intensive three-week in-service training in 
subjects such as nutrition and nutrients, meal planning, food budgeting, food preparation, food storage, 
and food sanitation and safety. Following this training the homemakers, called Nutrition Program 
Assistants, make regularly scheduled home visits to homemaker students to teach them to utilize their 
resources more efficiently in preparing more nutritious meals and snacks for themselves and their 
families. 

The Program Assistants are able to teach the following subjects to limited resource families 
individually or in group meetings: 

Essentials of good nutrition 
Planning of meals 

Purchasing food at a minimum cost 

Preparing palatable meals that satisfy nutritional needs 

Incorporating commodity foods into daily food intake 

Food safety and sanitation practices 

Proper food preservation techniques 

Principles of child growth, development, and abilities to handle problems that affect nutrition 
Managing limited resources 

Increasing ability to become competent consumers 

Increase participation by eligible families in government food programs— school lunch or 
commodity distribution programs. 

There are no specific eligibility requirements for participants in the program because anyone who 
requires the help can receive it. However, the target population is limited resource families. 

The total number of families served during 1972 was 189. All received visits by Program Assistants, 
and many were members of food study groups. During the spring months 1800 youths, enrolled in area 
schools, participated in a nutrition education series conducted by a Program Assistant. The students 
studied proper eating, health, wise snack choices, and eating habits. Sixty youths participated regularly 
in summer youth groups conducted by a Program Assistant. Many of these youth were from EFNEP 


The majority of program families have shown the need to study nutrition, meal planning, luod 
preparation techniques, and food safety and sanitation. 

Introduction to Expanded Food and Mutrition Education Program Staff Participants 

The entire staff of the Fond du Lac county EFNEP office was included in one Nominal Group. 
The five women averaged about one year in their present position, and their ages ranged from 21 to 
46 years. Three of the participants who function as Program Assistants are former DSS clients. 

Summary of Expanded Food and IMutrition Education Program Staf f Responses 

The top-ranked problem, from the viewpoint of the EFNEP staff, is the need for transportation 
to get commodity foods, to attend classes, to go to group meetings, or to shop or receive medical 
attention for their clients. All participants mentioned this need. 

All participants also raised the problem of homemaker motivation: helping clients realize that 
they could better themselves if they would try, A wide range of areas are cited, including employment, 
money management, and eating properly. Ranked third and mentioned by the entire group, is the 
problem of day care and child care to enable mothers to work. Also ranked third by the staff is 
the need for in-service training to help them better understand the psychology of low-income persons, 
including their jealousy of other poor people, other programs, etc. 

Housing needs of the community are very high ranking problems. The EFNEP staff sees poor 
housing conditions and unsanitary conditions as real problems, and the need for a housing authority 
to actually enforce sanitation regulations. More economical home and appliance repairs are suggested: 
having the DSS employ a full-time repairman to service their clients would save big individual repair bills. 

Vocational and Technical courses requested by the staff include courses in basic medical help, 
birth control, family size versus income, money management, nutrition, and food safety and sani- 
tation. Instruction in child care for mothers would be welcome. 

Counseling or personal instruction is called for to answer the neeis in clients for motivation 
and development of a value system. Clients with physical handicaps need counseling in accepting their 
handicap. Teaching aids and recreational activities are lacking for clients of EFNEP, 

Recognition of overweight as a medical and financial problem was made by the staff and was 
ranked below a more critical community need: the lack of major emergency medical services, such 
as a kidney machine which would be available to the poor when needed. 

The staff of the EFNEP office was generally very client-centered, and identified a need for a clearing 
house for the available social services to avoid duplication of services and "wild-goose chases" by clients. 
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rtii TAIL SALES' 


- Date Pub. 1959 , 


.t Jllcations. Inc.. 7 East 12 Street. New York, NY 10003 
'•rjterial , Student Coet $1»00 ^ Length 3i» ytjea 


try/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

( 


r 


A training manual for men's* wear salesmen, coverihg sales ^ 
■initial greeting to the final sale* Advice on determininig 
1 roper fittings suggestion selling, building a store image* 


MATERIAL ASD TESTS: 


^ _^ Dat'fi Pub. ^ 

— rid Production^ Order from Associated Educational" 
^ j .p^j^niesy lnc>f Glenwood at Hillsborough Streets Ralei^» NP 
, 4 audio ^ 

.tt^rial Student Coet $23»5Q Leng th lessons 

. / C, Q I le gia te/A dul t Su^ggeeted Time of V&e 


Three importaniJ^'qualifications" of every prospect. 
\^a.l part of sales presentations. Hdw and when to apply . 
iiWdiate buying decision. How to use the "Impending 
' V the averages. The value of careful listening. When 
to say "No** and why you shoaftjk^jot stop selling if ho does. 



V ; rKFIAl AND TK'JT^S . 


/ 


NOTE: On the date selected by the EFNEP staff for client participation in the research project 
they were unable to assemble a representative client group. At that time, the EFNEP staff elected 
not to make a second attempt to bring a client group together. 
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EXPANDED FOOD AND NUTRITION EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Fond du Lac County 
(The EFNEP is represented in Fond du Lac county only.) 
Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 5 

STAFF NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 
Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: The 5 female participants comprise the entire staff of EFNEP. 


2. 


Program Assistant; 1 year in present 
position; 1 year in agency; Female, age 
46, No degree. 

Program Assistant; 1 year in present 
position; 1 year in agency; Female, 
age 21; No degree. 


3. Program Assistant; 1 year, 1 month 
in present position; 1 year, 1 month 
in agency; Female, age 38; No degree. 

4. Staff Assistant; 1 year in present 
position; 1 year in agency; Female, 
age 24; B.S., Clothing, Textiles and 
Design. 


5. Nutrition Education Instructor; 1 year, 
4 months in present position; 1 year, 
4 months in agency; Female, age 23; 
B.S., Home Economics Education, 
Journalism. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Transportation to commodity foods, 
classes, church, group meetings, doctor 
and shopping. (XXXX) (Pts. 4, 5, 7, 8, 
8) (T-32) (R-1) 

Need to motivate the homemakers— help 
them realize they can better themselves 
if they try. Including employment, 
money management, and eating properly. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1, 9, 10, 10) (f-30) (R-2) 

Child care for children at home after 
school while mothers work. Also, child 
care in general. (XXXX) (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 9) 
(T-23) (R-3) 

In-service on how to handle questions 
and problems of homemaker, such as 
their jealousy of other low-income 
people and the psychology of low-income 
persons. (Pts. 3, 10, 10) (T-23) (R-3) 


Help with sanitation in homes. There 
should be an authority— someone who 
can demand it be sanitary— if they do 
not respond to help. (Pts. 7, 7, 7) 
(T-21) (R-4) 

Clearing houses for clients with more 
than one person determining who is to 
work with them. Agency may refer 
or serve. This should avoid duplication 
of services, (X) (Pts. 1, 3, 6, 8) (T-18) 
(R-5) 

Courses in Basic Medical Help, Birth 
Control, Family Size Versus Income, 
Money Management, Nutrition, and 
Food Safety and Sanitation. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) (R-6) 

Better housing conditions. {Pts. 6, 6) 
(T-12) (R-7) 
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9. Lack of personal value system among 
low^income. (Pts. 3, 9) (T-12) (R-7> 

10. Better communications between DSS 
and clients to explain aids. Also, 
between Program Assistants and home- 
makers— homemakers are the clients 
oftheEFNEP. (Pts, 4, 7) (T-11) (R-8) 

1 1 . More teaching aides for Program Assis- 
tants and additional Program Assistants. 
(Pts. 2, 9) (T-11) (R-8) 

12. Need handyman to fix T.V. and plumbing. 
DSS would save money if they employed 

a man versus paying the bills. Also, for 
low-income non-recipients. (Pts. 1, 4, 5) 
(T-10) (R-9) 

13. Major emergency service like medical- 
kidney machine. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-9) 

14. Need a liaison for better public relations 
between low-income persons and com- 
munity to eliminate negative public 
opinion. (Pts. 1,9) (T-10) (R-9) 

15. Inadequate food supply in the home- 
fad foods and convenience foods. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) (R-IO) 

16. Higher guidelines for help if the 
motivation is there, but the money 
i^n't. Middle-low income and border, 
that are not recipients. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 
(R-10) 


17. Needpublicity of EFNEP. (X) (Pts. 2, 
2) (T.4) 

18. Lack of proper utensils and equipment 
in the homes. EFNEP should be able 
to provide basics at discretion of super- 
visor. (X) (No Points) 

19. County nurses should develop a program 
for overweight persons where they visit 

in the home— being overweight is a medical 
and financial problem. (X) (Pts. 3, 4) 
(T-7) 

20. Dental clinics for free or at reduced rates. 
Also, medical and optical. (X) (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

21. Help in finding what areas of employment 
our clients are suited for. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

22. Inadequate recreational activities for the 
handicapped, such as wheelchair basket- 
ball. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

23. Some recipients misuse their commodity 
foods by resale, giving it away or feeding 
animals with it. More strict regulations 
and checks on them. (X) (No Points) 

24. Motivation and help with acceptance of 
a physical handicap. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


Total Points: 275 


(On the date selected by the EFNEP staff for client participation in the research project they were 
unable to assemble a representative client group. At that time, the EFNEP staff elected not to make a 
second attempt to bring a client group together.) 
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CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


EXPANDED FOOD AND NUTRITION EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Fond du Lac County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and laws 


1. Higher guidelines for help if the 
•motivation is there, but the money 
isn't Middle-low income and border, 
that are not recipients. (Pt:. 3) (T-8) 
(R-IO) 

2. Some recipients misuse their commodity 
foods by resale, giving it away or feeding 
animals with it. More strict regulations 
and checks on them. (X) (No Points) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1 , Better housing conditions. (Pts. 6, 6) 
{T.12) (R-7) 

2. Inadequate food supply in the home- 
fad foods and convenience foods. (X) 
(Pts. 2,6) (T-8) (R-10) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Help in finding what areas of employment 
our clients are suited for. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Courses in Basic Medical Help, Birth 
Control, Family Size Versus Income, 
Money Management, Nutrition, and 
Food Safety and Sanitation. (XXXX) 
(Pts, 5, 8) (T-13) (R-6) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Lack of proper utensils and equipment 
in the homes. EFNEP should be able 
to provide basics at discretion of super- 
visor. (X) (No Points) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1 Need child care in general. 

(XXXX) (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 9) (T-23) (R-3) 

[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Clearing houses for clients with more 
than one person determining who is to 
work with them. Agency may refer 

or serve. This should avoid duplication 
of services. (X) (Pts, 1, 3, 6, 8) (T-18) 
(R-5) 

2. Better communications between DSS 
and clients to explain aids. Also, between 
Program Assistants and homemakers— 
homemakers are the clients of EFNEP. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-8) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. Child care for children at home after 
school while mothers work. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 4, 5, 5, 9) (T-23) (R-3) 

2. Help with sanitation in homes. There 
should be an authority— someone who 
can demand it be sanitary— if they do 
not respond to help. (Pts. 7, 7, 7) 
(T-21) (R-4) 


[15] In-service 


1. In-service on how to handle questions 
and problems of homemaker, such as 
their jealousy of other low-income 
people and the psychology of low- 
income persons. (Pts, 3, 10, 10) (T-23) 
(R-3) 
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EFWEP-Staff-Categorization 


[19] P/le d icai, Dental, anc! Optical 

1, Major emergency service like medical- 
kidney machine. (PtsMO) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

2. County nurses should develop a pro- 
gram for overweight persons where they 
visit in the liome— being overweight is 

a medical and financial problem. (X) 
(Pts. 3,4) (T-7) 


[29] Staff 


1. More teaching aides for Program Assis- 
tants and additional Program Assistants. 
(Pts. 2, 9) (T-11) (R-8) 

2. Need handyman to fix T.V, and plumbing. 
DSS would save money if they employed 

a man versus paying the bills. Also, for 
low-income non-recipients. (Pts. 1, 4, 5) 
(T-10) (R-9) 


3. Dental clinics for free or at reduced 
rates. Also, medical and optical. (X) 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 

[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. Inadequate recreational activities for 
the handicapped, such as wheelchair 
basketball. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation to commodity foods, 
classes, church, group meetings, doctor 
and shopping. (XXXX) (Pts. 4, 5, 7, 
8,8) (T-32) (R-1) 


[2.2] Motivation 


1. Need to motivate the homemakers— 
help them realize they can better 
themselves if they try. Including 
employment, money management, 
and eating properly. (XXXX) (Pts. 
1, 9, 10, 10) (T-30) (R-2) 

2. Lack of personal value system among 
jow-income. (Pts. 3, 9) (T-12) (R-7) 

3. Motivation and help with acceptance 
of a physical handicap. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Need a liaison for better public 
relations between low-income persons 
and community to eliminate negative 
public opinion. (Pts. 1,9) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

2. Needpublicity of EFNEP. (X) (Pts. 2, 
2) (T-4) 
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TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


FEDERAL PROJECTS - INDIVIDUALIZED H O M E M A K E R S 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and 

Washington Counties 226 


CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Dodge County 233 

Fond du Lac County 242 

Green Lake County 246 

Washington County 251 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS ■ INDIVIDUALIZED HOMEMAKERS 
Dodge, Fond du Lac, Groon Lake and Washington Counties 

Agency Function 

This MPT! Individualized Homemakers project is designed to change and/or improve the behavioral 
patterns of disadvantaged hornemakers who are not using their resources of time, energy, money, skills, 
or talents to the best advantage. The basic philosophy under which this project has functioned is that 
problems related to family and home management can best be treated in the most psychologically safe 
environment for the student— their own home. However, the philosophy expands to incorporate 
progression. The student i.s to move from individualized instruction to group instruction, and even- 
tually he or she is expected to participate in educational programs, occupational training, or employment. 
Each student is exposed to a basic home economics curriculum. 

A summary of the instruction and services provided by the IHIVI project includes: 


Instruction 


Services 


Foods and Nutrition 

Clothing and Laundering 

Health and Sanitation 

Family Relationships 

Home Management and Budgeting 

Sewing and Clothes Construction 

Community Interest 

Adjustment of Disability 

Adjustment to Terminal Diseases 

Child Care and Development 

Housing and Home Furnishings 

Personal Development 

Understanding Adolescents 

Consumer Education 

Daily Work Routine Scheduling 

Gardening and Lawn Care 

Personal Hygiene 

Rugmaking 


Vocational and Personal Counseling 
Introduction to Vocational School Programs 
Provides Opportunities for Jobs 
Develops Individualized Program for Each Student 
Coordinates Proper Utilization of Community Services 
Provides Transportation to Classes When Needed 
Accepts Referrals From Other Agencies, Begins 
Services to Them. 


The clients of the IHM project who have received instruction or services are presented in Table 


22-B. 
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TABLE 22B 

TOTAL CLIENTS IN IHM PROJECT (FY 71-72) 


Fond du Lac County 
Green Lake County 
Washington County 


Dodge County 


63 
64 
53 
83 


Total Moraine Park VTAE 


263 


introduction to Individualized Homemakers Staff Participants 

Two Nominal Groups of IHM staff members were organized, consisting of ten women ranging 
from 22 to 51 years of age. In one group participants were all home economist-instructors holding 
bachelors degrees in home economics. The second group were home economist aides, four with 
bachelors degrees and the fifth staff member a registered nurse. 

Summary of Individualized Homemakers Staff Responses 

One of the major problems hampering better delivery of services in the Individualized Homemakers 
project are the daily crises in the homes visited, which supplants the scheduled lessons. Also, the lack of 
information regarding clients' involvement with other agencies, the time wasted with non-client contacts, 
such as filing reports and attending meetings, and the need to motivate students to achieve in basic areas 
are ranked first or second. Administrative problems are mentioned frequently and the lack of cooperation 
among agencies also is mentioned as a high ranking problem. 

Beyond the top-ranked responses above, the problem of replacing non-participating clients with 
those waiting to be included in the project proved vexing. The staff indicated that some clients need 
longer periods of aid than agencies are willing to give. Some staff feel that their services should not be 
limited to disadvantaged, when others in the comnaunity ask for help in budgeting or family relationships* 

A group of responses focusing on the need for better understanding of the poor by agency and 
Moraine Park District staffs is noted. Highly critical comments are stated relating to a lack of admin- 
istrative understanding or sympathy with the problems of the disadvantaged. 

Continuing in-service training for the staff in dealing with specific instructional needs and to learn 
skills of motivation so as to better assist clients is identified as a high priority need. 

The frequent breakdown of communication between staff and clients with regard to appointments 
in the home is cited as a frustrating problem. Inconsiderate family members who refuse to cooperate 
with clients, and unexpected visitors of the client which interrupt homemaking instruction are also 
cited as problems. 

Child care facilities for clients, to enable them to attend group classes, are identified as a critical 
O ^eed and ranked second in one Nominal Group. Client-centered awareness of transportation problems 
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is ranked very hUjh by iho IHM staff, l.nck of tranfiportntion in the district actually keeps some clients 
from becoming involved in cjrouf) projects, according to the staff. 

Introduction to Individualized Homotnnkurs Client Participant s 

Fojty-nino clients of the Individualized Homemakers project participated in the Nominal Groups. 
They were organized by county of residence as shown in Table 10. The 49 clients reported former 
client status with a total of 39 acjencies other than IHM and active status with 40 agencies in addition 
to the IHM project at the time of the Nominal. Thus, the interviewed clients averaged nearly three 
agenny contacts each, including the Individualized Homemakers project. In Fond du Lac county, the 
six clients reported a total of 27 agency contacts, for a considerably higher average of 4.5 agencies per 
participant. The Individualized Hotnomaker project was not lifted on the information card. Only one 
client-participant in Nominals for other agencies specified any contact with the Individualized Home- 
makers project. 

Introduction to Individunlized Homemakers Clients From Podge County 

Dodge County clients of the IHM program were organized into three Nominal Groups. The first 
group of five females ranged in age from 20 to 66 years. The second group of six women were from 28 
to 70 years of acie, and the third group of five females ranged in age from 21 to 64 years. E leven of the 
16 clients were former or active clients of a county DSS or WSES office. The Dodge county clients were 
allowed to rank ten responses instead of the usual six. 

Summary of Individualized Homemakers Client Responses From Dodge County 

The three client groups identifirj their most difficult situations as centered around family problems. 
The clients desire to spend more timu Joing things to bring the family together. They expressed a need 
to dispel feelings of depression due to loneliness following the death of a family member, or because of 
desertion or divorce. Related to this is a very real concern about ex-husbands or husbands who refuse to 
pay child support, yet can afford to live extravagantly. Child care is also a need. 

Most frequently mentioned, though not ranked above fourth in priority, is the course content for 
suggested Vocational, Technical and Adult Education courses. Requested courses and programs are ABE 
for illiterates and Spanish-speaking, HED courses. First Aid, Special Cooking for Care of Diabetic and 
Overweight Persons, Sewing, Mechanics for Women, Knitting, Office skills. Consumer Purchasing, Driver 
Education, Upholstering and other Home Economics skills, such as preparing commodity foods. Several 
of the same area^j as above are mentioned as possibly being offered in the home by the instructors of the 
Homemakers project. 

Health problems are frequently mentioned, as are problems of transportation related to health 
services. The basic level of the health problems are noteworthy: "Medical help not available in Theresa 
. . . ", "Medical bill payment when there is no insurance"; and "Want to learn a lot about venerea! 
disease". The latter request is ranked third by one group. 
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Introduction to Individualized Homemakers Clients From Fond du Lac County 


One Nominal Group of six females, 24 to 62 years of acje, was organized from Fond du Lac 
county. Five of the six participants had also been clients of ADVOCAP, WSES, and DSS. 

Summary/ of Individualized Homomakers Client Responses From Fond du Lac County 

Family problems are fiequently mentioned and ranked high— the need for better family com- 
munication, family self-discipline, and marriage counseling are indicated. Related to these problems 
are the problems of supporting a family when working a full-time, lov\,'-paying job, a need for child 
care so that mothers may work outside the home, and a request for courses in Child Development. 

The lack of basic needs, such as clothing, are identified as real problems. Other financial problems 
include the trouble AFDC mothers have in maintaining a car for transportation, and paying medical 
or educational bills. 

The highest ranking problem cited by Fond du Lao county Individualized Homemakers clients 
is the poor exchange of information among the agencies concerning services available to clients. 
Specific requests for referral and information centers are noted, especially in the area of medical 
assistance for the blind, and availability of classes in the county from all educational systems serving 
the county. 

Two specific problems were reported by two-thirds of the clients and received high ranks- 
ranking second is the need for classes to teach slow learners basic self-discipline and basic relationships 
with other family members. The second problem, ranking fifth, is centered on courses requested for 
Vocational classes in Speech, Motivation, Budgeting, Sewing and Alterations, Special Diet Cooking, 
Repairing Used Furniture, Minor Home Repairs, Mathematics and English. 

Introduction to Ind ivi dualized Homemakers Clients From Green Lake County 

Two Nominal Groups were organized of IHM clients from Green Lake county. One group, 
consisting of four females, age 24 to 38 years, indicated active or former client status with DSS, WIN, 
ADVOCAP, WSES, and MDTA. The other group of four women from 25 to 38 years of age, included 
clients with former or active client status with DSS, DVR, and WSES. 

S ummary of Indivi dualized H omemakers Client Responses From Green Lake County 

The top ranked problems from the two groups indicate the need for miore information about 
services provided by all social agencies, and a very serious problem concerning income level. Clients 
indicate that their income is too low to meet needs for clothing, water, machinery, furniture, and 
plumbing. Other problems related to basic needs include pipes which freeze in the winter, obtaining 
good o.ua'ity cloth and yard goods at a discount, and tfie need for a true discount store with actual 
discount prices. 
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Ti t U ' COLIEGE SAIESMAlNSHIP 


SALESMAiNS] 
• Hampton 


Autht>r Robert E» Hamptbn and James B> Zabln Date Pub. 1970 

Publisher GTOgg/McGraw-^HllT Wk Company, High tstowri^ NJ 08520 

T^^her or Studen^ Material Student Coat %7mQQ Length 530 wgaa 

Grade Level ' CoUeglkte /Adult Suggested Time of Uae 1 seq> 

OBJECTIVES : To prepare the student for occupational c^npetenoy at either the 
management or mid^management level in sales and sales^related positionso 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION : Althougji the major emphasis is >on selling, other wirketing 
activities are included such asi advertisingf market research, product research 
and development. The text explains how these Jand other marketing act^^itiea inter- 
act and how personal selling is supported by these other marketing activities. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual and Key ($2.20) 


Ti t le COMMUNICATIONS 


Author , J)ate Pub._ ^ 

Classroom World Productions, Order j^roA Associated Educational 
Publisher Materials Companies> Inc», Glenwood at Hillsborough Stre aty^ RAl piyh^ NC 

4 audio 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $23«50 Length lessons 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae_;_ 

OBJECTIVES: ' ' - \/' ^ . ° ' . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Improving sales results by improving communications— how 
to do it« Roadblock^ to better communications-»<^bvercoming them* Eliminating un** 
^necessary words and phrases. Influencing people to act the way- you want. Over- 
( coming ••people problems**. , / ^ 


^ Q ""VAILAPLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


The Greon Lake county clients are a rare group in this study due to the extreme low-income level 
and high frequency of mental retardation and emotional problems within many of the families. They 
requested help with family problems more frociuently than any other category. They gave rank to 
problems with children, husbands, disabled relatives, physically handicapped, and in-laws. Child-related 
problems are naturally individualized by the clients, but are generally high-ranked. Keeping children 
occupied, protecting children who are beaten on school busses, paying for children's educational expenses, 
and caring for children while parents work or during emergencies are identified as problems. Specific 
medical services for children are requested in two cases, one involving a hydrocephalic pre-sohool 
child with severe retardation. 

The Individualized Homemakers clients from Green Lake. county are looking for part-time and full- 
time eniptoymcnt. In each case, the high-ranking request included the need forOJT or apprenticeship 
training. Combined with the requests for specific courses, this problem area received a great deal of 
attention. Training is requested in Cooking, use of surplus commodities. Clothes Alterations, Bookkeeping, 
Beautician skills, Bank Cashier Training, Child-care Attendant training, and special trainir.g for the 
physically handicapped in non-physical work. 

Introduction to Individualized Homemakers Clients From Washington County 

Nineteen clients of the Washington County IHM project participated in the study. The first Nominal 
Group was composed of five female clients ranging from 25 to 35 years of age, all married to employed 
husbands. Each had children under 21 years of age, and expressed an interest and eagerness for educational 
programs. All of the women were involved in activities outside the home. Four of the five clients reported 
not having any contact with public service agencies other than the IHM. 

The second group included younger single-parent family heads. The six women were from 20 to 
33 years of age. Four of the six had pre-school or grade school children. 

Another group was organized of clients with a history of emotional disturbance. Three women, 
ages 20, 23, and 34, with one man, age 61 , reported former or active client status wi .h WSES and DSS, 
plus other agencies. 

The fourth group included two males, ages 25 and 57, and two females, 27 and 43 years of age. In 
each group, a sufficient number of responses were generated to allow the groups to rank ten responses 
rather than the customary six. 

Summary of Individualized Homemakers Client Responses From Washington County 

The most important problems from each group include requests for drug abuse education for 
children, a course on how to raise self-confidence, and how to manage money regardless of income. 
Requests for help with budgeting money is a first-ranked problem in t.vo groups. The need for marriage 
counseling is tied as the top problem cited in one group. 
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Next in importance are problems in child guidance, learning about the law, money problems, weight 
control and improving efficiency in the home. 

Third-ranked by the IHM Nominals are problems in gaining access to an LPN course of instruction, 
understanding wills and estates, how to be two parents at once, and problems in cooking. 

Across the groups, marital and family problems received the most frequent mention. Problems of 
understanding, disciplining, and guiding children are most often mentioned, followed by problems of 
getting along with the spouse. Problems with neighbors are cited, as well as problems of self-adjustment 
to handicaps in the family. 

Courses and counseling services are requested from the Vocational system with great frequency. 
Depression and learning to get along with others are t\A/o areas related to counseling which are seen as 
major problems. Specific courses requested include geography, world history, nature. Law, LPN, 
Business Shorthand and Typing, Diesel Engines, Driver Education, Consumer Protection, Interior 
Decorating, Nurses Aides, Photography, Upholstery, Nutrition, Heavy Equipment, personal hygiene 
and make-up, reading improvement. Mechanic training, and Cooking for Diabetics, 

Child care services are needed. Many clients complained that the cost of clothing and school 
supplies for children is too high. Others listed a desire for many homemaking services including 
canning, freezing, and preserving produce, gardening, menu planning, tax form help, planning and 
sewing wardrobes, cooking, and tutoring in reading, mathematics, and home management. 

There was an expressed need for sex education and family planning information for children, 
youth, and adults. Consumer protection and a referral service is needed, as well as senior citizen services. 

Summary of the Four-County Individualized Homemakers Client Responses 

The major problems for the 49 participants in Individualized Homemakers programs from the 
Moraine Park VTAE District are marital and family problems. Every group of clients, regardless of 
socioeconomic or health conditions, mentioned the need for marriage counseling services and legal aid 
services. In some cases, the problems are dictated by family structure and circumstances, as is often 
true of problems with children, or problems of non-support by an absent husband. Specific health 
problems contribute to family problems and to transportation needs. Nearly all mention of transportation 
problems linked them to the need to reach medical assistance, work or purchase food supplies. 

The income level of the clients did influence the problems which are cited. By far the lowest 
income group, the Green Lake county clients, reflected hard times, economic deprivation . . ."need 
indoor plumbing", low esteem from case workers, children who had been beaten on busses, low 
educational level, and a very low standard of living. 
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One client Nominal Group from Wasiiincjton county, on the other hand, seemed almost middle- 
class, as they indicated problems somowlict typical of families experiencing less permanent setbacks. 
The gross number of responseij is eviclnnco of a lii^jher literacy, a higlier verbal fluency level, than the 
other client groups. The content of responses shows a greater awareness of services available and of 
intellectual and emotional needs in themselves and their families. Concern for contact with a ''parent 
figure" of the opposite sex, and concern for spending more time with children shows the clients' 
informed status on child development processes. 

The problems ranked first [)riority among the client-nominals from Individualized Homemakers, 
in review, included an income too low to meet basic subsistence needs, requests for more information 
about the services offered by agencies, assistance for parents through courses in child guidance and 
marriage counseling, (particularly in combatting drug abuse among children), assistance in money 
management and obtaining jobs, self development courses to boost self-confidence, the need for 
individualized instruction in the ABE program, the need for medical services, and the need for more 
time to spend with the family of the client, especially for clients who work full-time jobs or more to 
provide support the family in one-parent situations. 

Comparison of Individualized Homemakers Staff and Client Responses 

The observations and priorities of the Individualized Homemakers project staff and clients differ 
on several points of emphasis. The staff expresses an awareness of this difference in their own 
responses: lack of administrative understanding and sy.npathy with the problems of the poor . . .too 
much time wasted with non-client contacts, such as filing reports and attending meetings . . . lack of 
support and understanding of adverse conditions of clients by the administration. In their own words, 
the staff jDointed out the need for more awareness and sensitivity in their positions, which are among 
the most client-oriented in the District. 

Client nominals cited over 20% of their problems in the family and marital difficulty category. 
Staff responses indicated being aware of family and marital problems with 4% of their responses. 
Another area which was stressed by clients and nearly missed by staff as a source of problems was the 
category including Vocational and Technical courses. Strangely, the staff saw no problems in the 
homemaking area, while the clients felt that over 10% of their problems were related to homemaking 
skill deficiencies. 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS - INDIVIDUALIZED HOMEMAKERS 


Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 
(All instructors cind aides from the Individualized Homemaker program representing Dodge, Fond du Lac, 
Green Lake and Washington counties were brought together for the Staff IMominal session. The research 
teann's rationale was that there is no one county with enough staff to hold an independent nominal session 
and the homogenous criteria is based on the Home Economist-Instructor or Home Economist-Aide status 
of the participants.) 

Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 10 

STAFF NOIVIINAL 


COIVIPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Crit eria for Homone npys Grou ping' All 5 female participants are Home Economist-Instructors holding 
a Bachelors degree in Home Economics. 


1. Home Economist; Parts of Fond du Lac, 
Waushara and Winnebago counties; 21 
months in present position; 21 months 
in agency; Female, age 24; B.S., Home 
Economics Secondary Education; 6 
graduate credits. 

2. Home Economist; Washington county; 
21 months in present position; 17 years, 
6 months in agency; Female, age 36; 
B.A., Home Economics; 7 graduate 
credits. 


3. Home Economist; Fond du Lac county; 
21 months in present position; 21 months 
in agency; Female, age 25; B.S., Home 
Economics Education; 3 graduate credits. 

4. Home Economist; Dodge county; 3 
months in present position; 8 months 
in agency; Female, age 22; B.S., Home 
Economics. 


5. Parent-Child Teacher/Coordinator; 
Moraine Park V.T.A.E. District; 
2 months in present position; 6 
years in agency; Female, age 46; 
B.A., Home Economics; 6 graduate 
credits in Special Education. 


RESPONSES OF NOIVIINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Daily crisis such as no food in home, 
eviction notice, school dropout, must 
supersede planned lesson objective. 
(X) (Pts. 9, 9, 10) (T.28) (R-1) 

2. Homemaker instructors have a lack of 
knowledge about other agencies' in- 
volvement with our students. We 
should supply input and output with 
other agencies regularly. (XX) (Pts. 8, 
9, 10) (T.27) (R-2) 


3. Need to obtain and/or create more 
relevant teaching materials, such as a 
traveling library. (X) (Pts. 2, 4, 6, 6, 
9) (T-27) (R-2) 

4. Need client transportation and child 
care services when students are to 
attend group activities. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 8, 9, 10) (T-27) ;R-2) 
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IHM-Staff-Rcsponses 


5« Need for a portable homemakino 
learning center that can be iisod at 
our Campus. (XXX) (Pts. 7, 7, 10) 
(T.24) {R-3) 

6. Staff has a lack of knowledge of 
agency, community and tlio Moraine 
District's services and classes which 
could be of value to our students 
and their families. (XX) (Pts. 2, 6, 7, 
8) {T.23) {R-4) 

7. More in-service training for staff in 
dealing with sensitive subjects such 
as grooming and cleanliness, (Pts. 4, 
5,6) (T.15) (R-5) 

8. Medical needs impair families from 
complete participation, initiative, 
and desire for educational oppor- 
tunities. (X) (Pts. 1, 5, 8) (T-14) 
(R-6) 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14 


Our student^, look upon our Home- 
making stafi as ideal examples of 
womanhood and motherhood. 
Future staff recruiting must keep 
this standard in mind. (Pts. 4, 10) 
{T-14) {R.6) 

Homemaking services should extend 
to other than the disadvantaged if 
they seek our help, such as in bud- 
geting, family relationships. (Pts. 2, 
5,6) (T-IS) (R-7) 

Meeting the needs of the single 
parent. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-8) 

Because student participation is ' 
voluntary, we do not always reach 
those who need it the most. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) (R-9) 

Poor service from District Office 
in areas of mail, delivery of equip- 
ment and supplies. !,►( Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-9) 


Need for in-service training to moti- 
vate clients, build self-confidence, 
child development, communications, 
and family relationships. (X) (Pts. 1, 
^ 1,5) (T-7) (R-9) 
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15. Beaver Dam Campus needs full-time 
programs in Business Education, such 
as business machines. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
(R-10) 

16. Need for full-time Home Economics 
and Health Occupations programs in 
West Bend and Beaver Dam. (Pts. 2, 3) 
(T-5) (R-10) 

17. Neglect of students to keep appoint- 
, ments. (X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

18. Unexpected guests often interfere with 
daily plans and accomplishments. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

19. Lack of cooperation with other Moraine 
Park District services, such as Career 
Development and the Young Farmer 
program. (X) (No Points) 

20. Too many written reports expected. 
(No Points) 

21. Need for additional stc ff to recruit 
clients. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

22. Need for more storage and office 
space at our campuses. (X) (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

23. Too much administrative emphasis on 
nu mbers of clients served versus qual- 
ity of education. (Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 

24. Lack of administrative understanding 
and sympathy with the problems of 
the poor. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

25. Need to project to clients and families 
the value of work. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

26. Too much husband control in family. 
{No Points) 

27. More communication with center 
supervisors to establish new classes. 
(XX) (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

28. Planned appointments with clients 
interrupted by drop-in visits from 
other agency staff. (X) (No Points) 

Total Points: 275 


IHM-Staff 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homoqonous Grou ping: All 5 female participants are Home Economist-Aides. Four 
of the five individuals hold a Bachelors degree in Home Economics. 


1. Home Economist-Aide; Washington 
county; 1 year, 9 months in present 
position; 1 year, 9 months in agency; 
Female, age 51; Registered Nurse, 

2. Home Economist-Aide; Dodge 
county; 1 month in present position; 
1 month in agency; Female, age 28; 
B.S., Home Economics. 


3. Home Economist-Aide; Green Lake 
and Fond du Lac counties; 1 year 

in present position; 1 year in agency; 
Female, age 45; B.S., Home Economics. 

4. Home Economist-Aide, Green Lake 
county; 1 year in present position; 

1 year in agency; Female, age 29; 
B.S., Broad Field Home Economist. 


5. Home Economist-Aide; Washington 
county; 1 year in present position; 
1 year in agency; Female, age 23; 
B.S., Home Economics. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Motivate students in areas of need 
rather than desire. (X) (Pts. 7, 10, 
10) (T-27) (R-1) 

2. Too much time wasted with non- 
client contacts, reports, and 
meetings. (XX) (Pts. 2, 3, 7, 9) 
(T-21) (R-2) 

3. Innovative methods to motivate 
present students. (X) (Pts. 1,9, 10) 
(T-20) (R-3) 

4. Salary adjustment for the professional 
assigned to aide status. (Pts. 6, 6, 8) 
(T-20) (R-3) 

5. Not able to involve clients in group 
projects because of a lack of trans- 
portation and child care facilities and 
personnel. (XX) (Pts. 1, 9, 9) (T-19) 
(R-4) 

6. An enrolled student must participate 
to a reasonable degree or be deleted 
from the program— to open slots for 
others. (Pts. 3, 7, 9) (T-19) (R-4) 

7. Cooperating agencies are sporadic and 
brief in attempts to help. (X) (Pts. 8, 
10) (T-18) (R-5) 


8. "jtudents are absent or not ready for 
the homemaker to come to the home. 
They do not call or cancel appointments. 
(Pts. 1, 5,8) (T-14) (R-6) 

9. Lack of facilities and supplies in students' 
homes. (X) (Pts. 2, 5, 7) (T-14) (R-6) . 

10. Need incentive plans— child care, trans- 
portation—for students to attend classes 
with homemakers and the MPTL (Pts. 4, 
8) (T-12) (R-7) 

11. Lack of cooperation from students' family 
regarding total program. (XX) (Pts. 4, 4, 
4) (T-12) (R-7) 

12. Lack of support and understanding of 
adverse conditions of clients by the 
administration. (Pts. 1, 2, 3, 5) (T-11) 
(R-8) 

13. Lack of cooperation among agencies. 
(X) (Pts. 3, 7) (T-10) (R-9) 

14. Brochure of community resources for 
students' entire family with listing of 
libraries. Scouting, and recreation. 
(Pts. 10) (T-10) ^(R-9) 
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IHM-Staff-Responses 


15. Need simple Budgeting class. (Pts. 5, 5) 
(T-10) (R.9) 

16. Need a screened community volunteer 
service— sitters, knitters, and crafters. 
(Pts. 1,8) (T-9) (R-10) 

17. Need to keep the quality of homemaker 
staff high for benefits of education, 
empathy, adaptability, and value system, 
(Pts. 2,4) (T-6) 

18. Better orientation of Homemaker staff 
to the program. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 


19, Need motivation for prospective 
students, (Pts, 2, 6) (T-8) 

20, Failure of existing leadership to 
establish course of study for aides. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 

21, Hard time finding community fa- 
cilities for small group activities in 
Green Lake county, (Pts, 3) (T-3) 


Total Points: 275 


# * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


FEDERAL PROJECTS - INDIVIDUALIZED HOMEMAKERS 
Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Daily cris.s such as no food in home, 
eviction notice, school dropout, must 
supersede planned lesson objective, (X) 
(Pts. 9, 9, 10) (T-28) (R-1) 

2. Too much time wasted with non-client 
contacts, reports, and meetings. (XX) 
(Pts. 2, 3, 7, 9) (T-21) (R-2) 

3. An enrolled student must participate 

to a reasonable degree or be deleted from 
the program— to open slots for others. 
(Pts. 3, 7, 9) (T-19) (R-4) 

4. Cooperating agencies are sporatic 
and brief in attempts to help. (X) 
(Pts. 8, 10) (T-18) (R-5) 

5. Homemaking services should extend to 
other than the disadvantaged if they 
seek our help, such as in budgeting, 
family relationships. (Pts. 2, 5, 6) (T-13) 
{R-7) 


administration. (Pts. 1, 2, 3, 5) (T-11) 
(R-8) 

7. Because student participation is voluntary, 
we do not always reach those who need 

it the most. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-9) 

8. Poor service from District Office in areas 
of mail, delivery of equipment and sup* 
plies. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-9) 

9. Too many written reports expected. (No 
Points) 

10. Too much administrative emphasis on 
numbers of clients served versus quality 
of education. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

1 1 . Lack of administrative understanding 
and sympathy with the problems of the 
poor. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

12. Need to keep the quality of homemaker 
staff high for benefits of education, 
empathy, adaptability, and value system. 
(Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 


6. Lack of support and understanding of 
adverse conditions of clients by the 
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13. Failure of existing leadership to establish 
course of study for aides. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 


I HM-Staf f-Categorization 


[4] Budget: Family 


1. Need simple Budgeting class. (Pts. 5, 5) 
{T-10) {R-9) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need client child care services when 

students are to attend group activities. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 8, 9, 10) (T-27) (R-2) 


8. More communication with center 
supervisors to establish new classes. 
(XX) (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

9. Planned appointments with clients 
interrupted by drop-in visits from 
other agency staff. (X) (No Points) 

[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


2. Not able to involve clients in group pro- 
jects because of a lack of child 

care facilities and personnel. (XX) 
(Pts. 1, 9, 9) (T-19) (R-4) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Homemaker instructors have a lack of 
knowledge about other agencies' in- 
volvement with our students. We should 
supply input and output with other 
agencies regularly. (XX) (Pts. 8, 9, 10) 
(T-27) (R-2) 

2. Staff has a lack of knowledge of agency, 
community and the Moraine Park Dis- 
trict's services and classes which could 
be of value to our students and their 
families. (XX) (pts. 2, 6, 7, 8) (T-23) 
(R-4) 

3. Students are absent or not ready for 
the homemaker to come to the home. 
They do not call or cancel appointments. 
(Pts. 1,5,8) (T-14) (R-6) 

4. Lack of cooperation from students' 
family regarding total program. (XX) 
(Pts. 4,4, 4) (T-12) (R-7) 

5. Lack of cooperation among agencies. 
(X) (Pts. 3, 7) (T-10) (R-9) 

6. Neglect of students to keep appoint- 
ments. (X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

7. Lack of cooperation with other Moraine 
Park District services, such as Career 
Development and the Young Farmer 
program, (X) (No Points) 

O 
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1 ." Need to project to clients and families 
the value of work. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1 . Beaver Dam Campus needs full-time 
programs in Business Education, such 
as business machines. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
(R-10) 

2. Need for full-time Home Economics and 
Health Occupations programs in Wesj 
Bend and Beaver Dam. (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 
(R-10) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Need to obtain and/or create more rel- 
evant teaching materials, such as a 
traveling library. (X) (Pts. 2, 4, 6, 6, 9) 
(T-27) (R-2) 

2. Need for a portable homemaking learning 
center that can be used at the campus 
center. (XXX) (Pts. 7, 7, 10) (T-24) 
(R-3) 

3- Lack of facilities and supplies in students' 
' homes. (X) (Pts. 2, 5, 7) (T-14) (R-6) 

4. Need for more storage and office space 
at our campuses. (X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 
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IHIVI-Staff-Categorization 
f15] In-service 


1. More in-service training for staff in 
dealing with sensitive subjects i^ucli as 
grooming and cleanliness. (Pts. 4, 5, 6) 
(T-15) (R-5) 

2. Need for in-service training to motivate 
clients, build self-confidence, child 
development, communications, and 
family relationships. (X) (Pts. 1,1,5) 
(7-7) (R-9) 

3. Better orientation of Homernaker Gtaff 
to the program. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 

1. Meeting the needs of the single parent, 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-8) 

2. Too much husband control in family. 
(No Points) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Medical needs impair families from 
complete participation, initiative, and 
desire for educational opportunities. 
(X) (Pts. 1,5,8) (T-14) (R-6) 


[22] Motivation 


1. Motivate students in areas of need 
rather than desire. (X) (Pts. 7, 10, 10) 

^ (T^27) (R-1) 

2. Innovative methods to motivate present 
students. (X) (Pts. 1, 9, 10) (T-20) 
(R-3) 

3. Need motivation for prospective 
students. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 


[24] PulDlic Relations and Community 
Paiticipation and Volunteers 


1 . Need a screened community volunteer 
service— sitters, knitters, and crafters. 
(Pts. 1,8) (T-9) (R-'iO) 

2. Hard time finding community facilities 
for small group activities in Green Lake 
county. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 


1 . Brochure of community resources for 
students' entire family with listing of 
libraries. Scouting, and recreation. 
(Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-9) 


[29] Staff 


1. Our students look upon our Homemaking 
staff as idea! examples of womanhood and 
motherhood. Future staff recruiting must 
keep this standard in mind. (Pts. 4, 10) 
(T-14) (R-6) 

2. Need for additional staff to recruit clients. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[30] Transportation 


1, Need client transportation when 

students are to atte.nd group activities. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 8, 9, 10) (T-27) (R-2) 

2. Not able to involve clients in group 
projects because of a lack of trans- 
portation (XX) (Pts. 1, 9, 9) 

(T-19) (R-4) 
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IHM-Staff-Categorization 

[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Salary adjustment for the professional 
assigned to aide status. (Pts. 6, 6, 8) 
(T-20) (R-3) 

2. Need incentive plans— child care, trans- 
portation—for students to attend classes 
with homemakers and the MPTI. 

(Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) (R-7) 


[32] Miscellaneous 


1. Unexpected guests often interfere 
with daily plans and accomplishments. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 
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ritU - COMPETING FOR THE MODERN SHOPPER : > 

kuthoT_ , , • date Pub. 


Publiaher Falrchlld Publications ; Inc.. 7 East 12 Street. New York. HY 10003 

32 slides , . 

T€doh0r or Student Material Student Co at $60.00 Length 37 nlnutea 


Grade Leva I Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: ' . ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION,: a look at the changing characteristics of the Boderii 
shopper — her increased level of education f 80^histlcatlon» independence. Covers 
new 'retail merc^ndlslng techniques* and changing resource patterns. . Enphadls 
placed on the multl-blllion-dolleir leisure market, .the ser^ce-for^profit field, 
"culture" merchandise^ the "shop concept", aad importance of imports. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 

■ 1 ' . 


TitlB THE "CRACKERJACK" SALESMAN 



Author : [ : -^'ate Pub._^ 

Th^ Center for Cassette Studies, Inc« ^ 

Pub I i she r 8110 Webb Avenue» North Hollyvoody CA 91605 \ 

. ] ^^-^ cassette 

Teaohe^ or^ Student Muter ial Student Coat $12.95 Length 28 minutes 

Grade Level Co lie gl k te /Adu It fi Suggeated Time of \8e 

OBJECTIVES : . . . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Experts discuss proper incentive for motivating the sales 
7 force* Some of the questions discussed aret Vhat motivates a salesjnan? How does 
a company's competition a^ffect the salesmai?*s attitude? Is advertising important 
to the motivation of a salesman? , How are salesmen, who may be lonely and frvtstrated, 
kept motivated? What is low-pressure selling? Is tj>e salesman rfore Important to 
the customer than th\ product? 



AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MA^TERIAL AND TE^STS: 

O / 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS - INDIVIDUALIZED HOMEMAKERS 


Dodge County 
IMumber of Groups: 3 Total Participating: 16 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: It had been scheduled that twenty-five Individualized Homemaker 
program clients would participate in the study and the criteria for homogenous grouping was based on 
the fact that there would be 5 groups. At the time of the Nominal Group session only 16 of the twenty- 
five were present. The research team is not familiar with the backgrounds of the participants prior to the 
session; therefore, an arbitrary re-grouping of the clients by the team was necessary. 


1 . Female, age 20; client of I HM; former 
client of DSS and WSES. 


2. Female, age 36; client of IHM and DSS; 
former client of WSES. 


3, Female, age 66; no other information 
submitted by this client. 


Female, age 23; client of IHM, DVR, 
and Workshops, Inc. 


5, Female, age 54; client of IHM, MHC, 
and Workshops, Inc; former client of 
DSS, DVR, and WSES. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1, Spend more time doing things im- 
portant to my family to bring them 
closer. Be more friendly with my 
family, (X) (Pts. 6, 7, 10) (T-23) 
(R-1) 

2, Want someone to talk to so I don't 
get depressed. (X) (Pts. 6, 6, 9) 
(T-21) (R-2) 


7, Want a bigger house, but don't have 
the money. (Pts, 7, 9) (T-17) (R-6) 

8, Learn about Low-calorie Cooking and 
Diabetic Cooking, (Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) 
(R-7) 

9, Not a large enough welfare check, (X) 
(Pts, 4, 10) (T-14) (R-8) 


3, Wrnt to learn a lot about venereal 
disease. (Pts, 1, 5, 6, 8) (T-20) 
(R-3) 

4, Would like to come to school to 
take classes, to get interested in 
things outside of the home. (Pts, 4, 
6,9) (T-19) (R-4) 

5, To get help for being nervous, de- 
pressed and uneasy feeling, (X) 
(Pt-., 9, 10) (T-19) (R-4) 

6, How to budget my money, (X) 
(Pts. 1,8, 9) (T-18) (R-5) 


10, What to do with a man who doesn't 
wanttowork, (Pts. 2, 10) (T-12) 
(R-9) 

11. How to cope with being by yourself, 
due to the death of a loved one, (XX) 
(Pts, 5, 7) (T-12) (R-9) 

12, Continue to go to school and learn 
different subjects. (X) (Pts. 3, 3, 5) 
(T-11) (R-10) 

13. Come to school to learn to knit, sew 
and cook, (X) (Pts,1,2,8) (T-11) 
(R-10 
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IHiVI'Client-Responses 


14. How to get rid of someone I don't 
like. (Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-IO) 

15. Want someone to help me learn to 
sew and make things. (XX) (Pts. 2, 5) 
(T'7) 

16. Take Drivers Education. (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) 

17. Need transportation. (X) (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) 

18. Want to know more about the habits 
and development of children. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 8) (T'10) 

19. Need someone to baby-sit. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 


20. Want to buy a homo, but don't have 
the money. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

21. Learn to do Upholstering of furniture. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

22. Want to get my high school diploma. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

23. Get kids interested in things to keep 
them out of trouble, (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

Total Points: 275 

(This client group requested that they be 
allowed to rank ten, instead of the usual six 
responses, and because of the significant 
number of responses from the group, the re- 
search team granted their request.) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homogenous Groui3inq: It has been scheduled that twenty-five Individualized Homemaker 
program clients would participate in the study and the criteria for homogenous grouping was based on 
the fact that there would be 5 groups. At the time of the Nominal Group session only 16 of the twenty- 
five were present. The research team is not familiar with the backgrounds of the participants prior to 
the session; therefore, an arbitrary re-grouping of the clients by the team was necessary. 


1. Female, age 40; client of I HM, WSES, 
and DSS. 

2. Female, age 34; client of IHM; former 
client of WSES and DSS. 

3. Female, age 29; client of I HM and 
WSES. 


4. Female, age 70; client of IHM; former 
client of WSES, 

5. Female, age 28; no other information 
submitted by this client, 

6. Female, age 29; client of IHM and MHC. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. ABE on a one-to-one basis, (X) (Pts, 4, 
7,7,9) (T-27) (R-1) 

2. Medical help not available in Theresa, 
(Pts. 6, 8, 10) (T-24) (R-2) 

3. Transportation for classes, for work 
and medical services and for special 
education classes in Beaver Dam. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 6, 10) (T-1 8) (R-3) 


4. Special equipment not available for my 
son in Waupun's Special Education 

, class. (Pts. 8, 9) (T-17) (R-4) 

5. Need to recognize that foreign-born 
qualify for jobs in American market. 
(X) (Pts. 1,5, 10) (T-16) (R-5) 

6. More security in cities that have 
prisons. (Pts, 6, 10) (T-16) (R-5) 
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IHM-Clicnt-RGsponses 


7. Special mother training for child re- 
creation in the home. (Pts. A, D, 6) 
(T.l5) (R-6) 

8. Instruction for simple medical pro- 
blems to be cared for in the home. 
(Pts. 5, 10) (T-15) (R-6) 

9. Student center needed in Theresa, 
Waupun, Beaver Dam and Fox Lake. 
(Pts. 2, 2, 3, 7) (T-14) (R-7) 

10. Special class for nervous mothers in 
child caring. (Pts. 1, 1, 5, 7) (T-14)' 
(R-7) 

1 1 . Preparation for jobs for persons who 
haven't worked for a long period of 
time-Black people. (Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) 
(R-7) 

12. One teacher for each class in the grade 
school in Theresa. (Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) 
(R-7) 

13. More individualized help needed in 
sewing classes. (Pts. 3, A, 4) (T-1 1) 
(R-8) 

14. Child care service so I can attend 
classes. (X) (Pts. 3,8) (T-11) (R-8) 

15. Household help needed while in 
hospital to take care of children 
(Pts. 2,8) (T-10) (R-9) 

16. Too long to wait for disability Social 
Security without an income. (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) (R-9) 

17. Need help in consumer purchasing, 
(Pts. 2, 2, 5) (T-9) (R-10) 

18. Classes for parents and teenagers to 
overcome the generation gap. (Pts. 1, 
4,4) (T-9) (R-IO) 

19. Classes for parents to understand and 
aid their retarded child. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-10) 


20. Foreign-born need help in adapting 
to American customs. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-10) 

21. Inexpensive household help for the 
older people. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

22. Need classes in Power Machines. (No 
Points) 

23. Spanish-Americans need more ABE. 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) 

24. Need for sewing help in the home due 
to the cost of clothes. (No Points) 

25. Need a class for recycling clothes 
for adults. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

26. Classes needed to organize work at 
home. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

27. Individualized homemaker should 
be more specific on services they 
have to offer. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

28. Child care services for widower in 
the home. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

29. Class for preparing commodity foods. 
(Pts. 1,3, 3) (T.7) 

30. Transportation to small group classes 
for individualized homemaking. (No 
Points) 

Total Points: 330 


(This client group requested that they be 
allowed to rank ten instead of the usual 
six responses, and because of the significant 
number of responses from the group, the 
research team granted their request.) 
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IHM-Client 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


Criteria for HomogGnous G rouping; It has boon schcckilod that twcnty-fivo Individualized Homemakor 
progriim clients would participate in the study and the criteria for homocjonous grouping was based on 
the fact that there would be 5 groups. At the time of the Nominal Group session only 16 of the twenty- 
five were present. The research. team is not familiar with the bnckgroundr* of the participants prior to 
the session; therefore, an arbitrary re-grouping of the clients by the team was necessary. 


1. .^emale, age 24; client of IHM and 3. Female, age 21; no other information 
DSS. submitted by this client. 

2. Female, age 43; client of IHM; 4. Female, age 45; client of IHM, WSES, 
former client of DSS. ' and DSS. 


5. Female, age G4; client of IHM; 
former client of WSES. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


1. Transportation to dentist, hospital, 
stores. (XX) (Pts. 7, 8, 9, 10) (T-34)o 
(R-1) 

2. Medical bills payment'when there is 
no insurance. (Pts. 6, 10, 10) (T-26) 
(R-2) 

3. Fuel for transportation— to visit a 
family member who is a long-term 
hospital patient while on welfare. 
(Pts. 7, 7, 9) (T-23) (R-3) 

4. More instructors for the Homemaker 
program— one instructor must cover 
all problem areas. (Pts. 2, 7, 9) (T-18) 
(R-4) 

5. Telephones are not considered a 
necessity by DSS. (Pts. 8, 10) (T-18) 
(R-4) 

6. Help with medication bills when hus- 
band is on Social Security and the 
wife is not old enough, (Pts. 7, 10) 
(T-17) (R.5) 

7. Licensed day-care center without 
outrageous rates for mothers who 
want to work days. (Pts. 8, 8) 
(T-16) (R.6) 

8. Help with budgeting. (X) (Pts. 5, 9) 
(T-14) (R-7) 


9, Material for sewing clothes. (Pts. 3, 4, 
6) (T-13) (R-8) 

10. Pharmacies have a great difference in 
prices. (Pts. 3,4,6) (T-13) (R-8) 

1 1 . Place for teenagers to go in Horicon, 
(Pts. 2, 4, 5) (T-11) (R-9) 

12. Want a Powder Puff Mechanics 
course. (Pts. 5,6) (T-11) (R-9) 

13. Office Work refresher courses, 
(Pts. 1, 1,8) (T-10) (R-10) 

14. Money for clothes. (Pts. 2, 3, 5) 
(T-10) (R-10) 

15. Someone to talk to during the day. 
(Pts. 1,9) (T-10) (R-10) 

16. Need a job working days. (No Points) 

17. Getting a teenager to the Guidance 
Clinic. (Pts, 5) (T-5) 

18. What do you do about a man who 
left his family, has a new car, only 
pays $20 a week and hasn't seen his 
children in three years, but lives 
nearby? (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) 
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IHM-Cliont-Rftsponsos 


19. Long-term elderly hospital patient, 
deserted by hubhand and left with 
bills— no help from welfare because 
of a few stocks and no Insurance. 
(No Points) 

20. Close the books on disinterested 
homemaker students and those who 
can no longer be helped, so new stu* 
dents can begin. (Fts. 3) (T-3) 

21. People don't know how to use Sur- 
plus Con^modities. (Pts, 1, 4) (T-5) 

22. No incentive for working when on 
the stop-mother clause through DSS. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 


23. I dislike a mother with more than three 
children having to go through a Baby- 
sitting course to take care of recipient's 
children and be paid by welfare. 
(Pts. 2, 2) (7-4) 


24. Homemaker students do not always 
tell the instructor their problem 
areas because of pride, shame, aful 
fear. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

Total Points: 275 


(This client group requested that they be 
allowed to rank ten instead of the usual 
six responses, and the research team granted 
their request.) 
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CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 

FEDERAL PROJECTS - INDIVIDUALIZED HOMEMAKERS 

Dodge County 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 


1. ABE on a one-to-one basis. (X) (Pts. 4, 
7,7,9) (T-27) (R-1) 

X 

2. Want to get my high school diploma. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

3. Spanish-Americans need more ABE. 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) 


2, Not a large enough welfare check. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 10) (T-14) (R-8) 

3, Too long to wait for disability Social 
Security without an income. (Pts. 10) 
(T-IO) (R-9) 

4, Long-term elderly hospital patient, 
deserted by husband and left with bills- 
no help from welfare because of a few 
stocks and no insurance. (No Points) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Telephones are not considered a 

necessity by DSS. (Pts. 8, 10) (T-18) 
(R-4) 
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Close the books on disinterested home- 
maker students and those who can no 
longer be helped, so new students can 
begin. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

I dislike a mother with more than throe 
children having to go through a Baby- 
sitting course to take care of recipient's 
children and be paid by welfare. (Pts. 2, 2) 
(T.4) 


IHM-Client-Catccjoriziition 


(31 Biisic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 

Housing 


1. Want a bigger house, but don't have 
the money. (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) (R-6) 

2. Material for sewing clothes. (Pts. 3, 4, 
6) (T-13) (R-8) 

3. Money for clothes. (Pts. 2, 3, 5) (T-10) 
(R.10) 

4. Want to buy a home, but don't have the 
money. (Pts. 6) {T-6) 


[4] Budget: Family 


1. How to budget my money, (X) (Pts. 1, 8, 
9) (T-18) (R-5) 

2. Help with budgeting. (X) (Pts. 5, 9) 
(T-14) (R-7) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Licensed day-care center without out- 
rageous rates for mothers who want to 
v.'orkdays. (Pts. 8, 8) (T-16) (R-6) 

2. Child care service so I can attend 
classes. (X) (Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) (R-8) 

3. Need someone to baby-sit. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agenc y 


1. Individualized homemaker should be 
more specific on services they have to 
offer. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

2, Homemaker students do not always tell 
the instructor their problem areas because 
of pride, shame, and fear. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1 . To got help for being nervous, dopronsed 
and uneasy fenlincj. (X) (Pts. 9, 10) 
(T-19) (R.4) 

2. Foreign-born need help in adapting to 
American customs. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-10) 


[9]' Courses and Programs: Pro-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1. One teacher for each class in the grade 
school in Theresa. (Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) 
(R'7) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Would like to come to school to take 
classes, to get interested in things outside 
of the home. (Pts. 4, 6, 9) (T-19) (R-4) 

2. Instruction for simple medical problems 
to be cared for in tlie home. (Pts. 5, 10) 
(T-15) (R.6) 

3. Learn about Low-calorie Cooking and 
Diabetic Cooking. (Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) 
(R-7) 

4. More individualized help needed in sew- 
ing classes. (Pts. 3, 4, 4) (T-1i; (R-8) 

5. Want a Powder Puff Mechanics course. 
(Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-9) 

6. Come to school to learn to knit, sew 
and cook. (X) (Pts. 1,2,8) (T-11) 
(R-10) 

7. Continue to go to school and learn 
different subjects. (X) (Pts. 3, 3, 5) 
(T-11) (R-10) 
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IHM-CliGnt-Catogorization 
Courses and Programs 

8. Office Work refresher courses. 
(Pts. 1, 1, 8) (T-10) (R-10) 

9. Need help in consumer |)urchasing. 
(Pts. 2, 2, 5) (T-9) (R-10) 

10. Take Drivers Education. (Pts. 10) 
(T-IO) 

1 1 . Learn to do Upholstering of 
furniture. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

12. Need classes in Power Machines. (No 
Points) 

13. Need a class for recycling clothes for 
adults. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

14. Classes needed to organize work at 
home. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

15. Class for preparing commodity foods, 
(Pts. 1,3, 3) (T-7) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1, Household help needed while in 
hospital to take care of children, (Pts. 
2,8) (T-10) (R-9) 

2, Want someone to help me learn to sew 
and make things, (XX) (Pts. 2, 5) 
(T.7) 

3, Need for sewing help in the home due to 
the cost of clothes, (No Points) 

4, People don't know how to use Surplus 
Commodities. (Pts, 1, 4) (T-5) 

5, Child care services for widower in the 
home. (Pts, 7) (T-7) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Exporienco 


1. Need a job working days. (No Points) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Spend more time doing things im- 
portant to my family to bring them 
closer. Be more friendly with my 

■ family. (X) (Pts. 6, 7, 10) (T-23) 
(IM) 

2. Want someone to talk to so I don't 
get depressed. (X) (Pts. 6, 6, 9) 
(T-21) (R-2) 

3. Special mother training for child 
recreation in the home. (Pts. 4, 5, 6) 
(T-15) (R-6) 

4. Special class for nervous mothers in 
child caring. (Pts. 1, 1, 5, 7) (T-14) 
(R-7) 

5. How to cope with being by yourself, 
due to the death of a loved one, (XX) 
(Pts. 5, 7) (T-1 2) (R-9) 

6. What to do with a man who doesn't 
wanttowork. (Pts. 2, 10) (T-12) 
(R-9) 

7. Someone to talk to during the day. 
(Pts, 1,9) (T-10) (R-10) 

8. Classes for parents and teenagers to 
overcome the generation gap, (Pts, 1, 
4,4) (T-9) (R-10) 

9. Get kids interested in things to keep 
them out of trouble. (Pts, 3) (T-3) 
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I HlVI-Clicnt-CatogoriztUion 
Marital and Family Problems 


10. What do you do about a man who loft 
his family, has a new cor, only pays 320 
a weok and hasn't seen his cliildren in 
three years, but lives nearby? (Pts. 1, 6) 
(T.7) 

1 1 . Want to know more about the habits 
and development of children. (X) 
(Pts. 2,8) (T-IO) 

12. Getting a teenager to the guidance 
clinic, (Pts, 5) (T-5) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Medical bills payment when there is 
no insurance. (Pts. 6, 10, 10) (T-26) 
(R-2) 

2. Medical help not available in Theresa. 
(Pts. 6, 8, 10) (T-24) (R-2) 

3. Help with medication bills when hus- 
band is on Social Security and the 
wife is not old enough. (Pts. 7, 10) 
(T-17) (R-5) 

4. Pharmacies have a great difference 

in prices. (Pts. 3, 4,6) (T-13) (R-8) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical, and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. Special equipment not available for my 
son in Waupun's Special Education 
class. (Pts. 8, 9) (T-17) (R-4) 

2. Classes for parents to understand and aid 
their retarded child. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-IO) 


[21] Minorities 


1. Preparation for jobs for persons who 
haven't worked for a long period of 
time-Black people. (Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) 
(R-7) 


2. Spanish- Americans need more ABE. 
(Pts. 8) (T.8) 


[23] Prejudicer Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Need to recognise that foreign-born 
qualify for jobs in American market. 
(X) (Pts. 1, 5, 10) (T-IO) (R.5) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Student center needed in Theresa, 
Waupun, Beaver Dam and Fox Lake. 
(Pts. 2,2,3,7) (T-14) (R-7) 

2. Place for teenagers to go in Horicon. 
(Pts. 2, 4, 5) (T-11) (R-9) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1. Inexpensive household help for the 
older fDeople. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 


[28] Sex Education and Family Planning 

1. Want to learn a lot about venereal 
disease. (Pts. 1, 5, 6, 8) (T-20) 
(R-3) 


[29] Staff 


1. More instructors for th3 Homemaker 
program— one instructor must cover 
all problem areas. (Pts. 2, 7, 9) (T-18) 
(R-4) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation to dentist, hospital, 
stores. (XX) (Pts. 7, 8, 9, 10) (T-34) 
(R-1) . 
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IMM«Client'CatGC)ori;!n?:ion 
Tronsportation 

2. Fuel for transportolion—to visit a 
familY member who is a loncj-tcrm 
hospital patient while on welfare. 
(Pts. 7, 7, 9) (T-?.3) (R«3) 

3. Transportation for classes, for work 
and medical services and for cnecial 
education cicisses in Gcaver Dam. (X) 
(Pts. 2, a 10) (T-1S) (ri-3) 

4. Need transportation. (X) (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) 

5. Transportation to small group classes 
for individualized homemaking. (No 
Points) 


[31] WageS; Income, and Incentives 


1, No incentive for working when on the 
step-mother clause through DSS. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 


[32] ry/liscellansous 


1, More security in cities that have 
prisons. (Pts. 6, 10) (T-IC) (R-5) 

2. How to get rid of someone I don't 
like. (Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-10) 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS - IIMDIVIDUALIZIZD HOMEMAKERS 


Fond du Lac County 
Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 6 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homononous Grouping: It had been scheduled that twenty-one Individualized Hoinemaker 
program clients would participate in the study and the criteria for homogenous grouping was based on 
the fact that there would be 3 groups. At the time of the Nominal Group session only 6 of the twenty- 
one were present. The research team is not familiar with the backgrounds of the participants prior to 
the session; therefore, an arbitrary re-grouping of the clients by the team was necessary. 


1. Female, age 37; client of IHM and 
ADVOCAP; a former client of the 
DSSand WSES. 

2. Female, age 48; client of IHM and 
MHC; a former client of DSS, WIN, 
WSES, and ADVOCAP. 

3. Female, age 25; client of IHM, 
ADVOCAP; a former client of 
DSS, DVR, and WSES. 


4. Female, age 26; client of IHM, DSS, 
MHC, and ADVOCAP; a former client 
of WSES. 

5. Female, age 24; client of IHM, DSS, 
and WIN; a former client of WSES, 
MHC, and ADVOCAP. 

6. Female, age 62; former client of IHM. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. More information on what services are 
available by all agencies. This could 
be done by a brochure or an agency 
established to direct a person to all 
available agencies. (Pts. 2, 3, 5, 6, 6, 6) 
(T-28) (R-1) 

2. Want better communication with 
teen-age children— need for classes with 
parents and children. More information 

for the parents on the school 's expectations 
and rules for the children. Need better 
family communication. (XX) (Pts. 2, 2, 4, 
5) (T-13) (R-2) 

3. Raising of the maximum income allowed 
before medical and educational assis- 
tance is allowed. (Pts. 3, 4, 6) (T-13) 
(R-2) 

4. More information on what medical 
assistance is available for the blind and 
partially blind, and what is available 


before and after a person is off of 
Medical Assistance, through the DSS. 
(XX) (Pts, 3, 4, 5) (T-12) (R-3) 

5. More legal aid for non-support. Once 
you are on your own, there are no 
services available. Also, for harassment 
by bill collectors; we were paying rent 
on time, but couldn't cover our other 
bills and lost two apartments. (X) 
(Pts. 1,3,6) (T-10) (R-4) 

6. Need classes to deal with slow learners, 
such as their discipline problems and 
family relations. Would like a Speech 
class. Motivation of Family Members 
course. Budgeting class. Sewing and 
Alterations class. Special Diet class- 
such as for diabetics and persons with 
allergies— Repairing Used Furniture and 
Minor Home Repairs course, as well as 
Math and English classes. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 4, 5) (f-9) (R-5) 
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TitU CREATIVE l-'-TrSMNMI'^' 


Aut:v^r . • . ;^ Date Pub. . 

.. .. Classroom Worlr! ?rci)ictions, Ordar fron Associated .Educational 
Pub luehe r ' Materia? s C^:7ipari3. 6:g, Inc >f Glenwooti d Hillsborough St r eet^ ^ftal^l/yx ^ JK 

' ' ^ audio 

Teacher ^^ar' Student Mater ial_ Sti^.d ont Cot^t^i^zy.^O^ lencth l esson^ _ 

GvotsB Leve I co rid ^ jr^/ZcolleKi^-tc /Adult Sugge^te^ Time c?/ '^QC_^ ' 

C^JKCTIVES: S^' ' * ' 


SufiMARI DESCRIPTION : WhaS it nea-^s In ipprovins s^^J.es. A .>v-^ V--pt-p f:,r-MO«i 
for stimulating cr^ ''-Ci^ity - A Voy to or^vetry* nci; cyy^r: " ^^-"^^'I'/c^^ln^T 

idsas# HoK to tur:: TaJlnrjs into st/ccessei^, ... 


'^AVAILABLE IttSTRUCIVR y'ATEr.I,^' L A,^^'D TESTS: 


Titl0 CREATIVE SKLLING 


Author H> Vfebster J oh.n.-^^on ■ . Dat^ Pub. 1 966 

/ Pub lie he r South- ^'ostern f-abll Ghing Cc «^ .5tCl Madison Roadi Clr?cin mti, OH 45227 

Teaaher op Stxidnnt i^aieri-jl S-t-' dent ^ Co - 1 $''>92 Length ;368 p ages 

Grade Lei>el J^^-^-F^^^',^- Su'^geRted Timp.-of Uff^, 1 sem« 

OBJECTIVES: 


SJJMHARY DESCRIPTION' : Develops t^;^ k^.ad of sal^s techniqusF +v>it Vli: conVinda 
th*5 custor-er of th'^ i-ilO'qr'J.'^y o-^ the r-^'J'^Fran o.rd his product. 


q'^AILABLE 'INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual 


IHM-Client-Responses 


7. Baby-sitting so I can go out to work, or 
work to do in my home. Emergency 
baby-sitting and baby-sitting so t can 
attend classes. (XX) (Pts. 1,2, 3) 
(T.6) (R-6) 

8. Assistance in eliminating discrimination 
by landlords against persons on assis- 
tance and large families. (X) (Pts. 2, 4) 
(T-6) (R-6) 

9. Need for teen-age employment, either 
summer or year-round part-time, in- 
cluding children not old enough for a 
work permit. (X) (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

10. Provision for upkeep and repairs of 

cars through the DSS for AFDC mothers- 
also for purchasing tires. (X) (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) 

1 1. Transportation for evening recreational 
and cultural events, for classes at MPTI 
and for emergencies. (XXX) (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 


12. More information on all classes available 
in the area by all educational systems. 
Bring the MPTI evening course brochure 
mailing list up-to-date. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


13. Need a family-supporting job for men 
and women. Need better preparation 
for employment and pre-training testing 
for part-time and full-time jobs. (X) 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

14. More used clothing available— exchange 
center between families. (Pts. 1, 1, 1) ■ 
lT-3) 

15. Eliminate or reduce course fees for 
low-income persons. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

16. Adequate marital counseling— both 
group and individual. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


Total Points: 126 


# # * # 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


FEDERAL PROJECTS - INDIVIDUALIZED HOMEMAKERS 


Fond du Lac County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Raising of the maximum income allowed 
before medical and educational assis- 
tance is allowed. (Pts. 3, 4, 6) (T-13) 
(R-2) 

2. Provision for upkeep and repairs of 

cars through the DSS for AFDC mothers- 
also for purchasing tires. (X) (Pts. 5) 
(T.5) 
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Basic Needs: 
Housing 


Food, Clothing, and 


More used clothing available— exchange 
center between families. (Pts. 1, 1, 1) 
(T-3) 


IH!VI-Client-Catccjori;jntion 
15] Child Cnro Centers 


[17] Logdl Aid 


1. Baby-sitting so I can go out to work, or 
work to do in my homo. Emergoncy 
baby-sitting iind baby-sitting so I can 
attend cicisses. (XX) (Pts. 1, 2, 3) 
(T.6) (R-6) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: VocationnI, 
Employment, and Personal 


1 Need better preparation for em- 
ployment and pre-training testing for 
part-time and full-tine jobs. (X) 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1 More information for the parents 

on the school's expectations and rules 

for the children (XX) (Pts. 2, 2, 

4,5) (T.13) (R-2) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Would like a Speech class. Motivation of 
Family Members course^ Budgeting 
cfass, Sewing and Alterations class, 
Special Diet class— such as for diabetics 
and persons with allergies— Repairing 
Used Furniture and Minor Home 
Repairs course, as well as Math and 
English classes. (XXXX) (Pts. 4, 5) 
(T-9) (R-5) 

2. Eliminate or reduce course fees for 
low income persons. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1, Need for teen-age employment, either 
summer or year-round part-time, in- 
cluding children not old enough for a 
work permit. (X) (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

2. Need a family-supporting job for men 
and women (X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

ERIC 


1. More legal aid for non-support. Once 
you are on your own, there are no 
services available. Also, for harassment 
by bill collectors; we were paying rent 
on time, but couldn't cover our other 
bills and lost two apartments. (X) 
(Pts. 1,3,6) (T-10) (R-4) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Want better communication with teen- 
age children— need for classes with 

parents and children Need better 

family communication. (XX) (Pts. 2, 2, 
4,5) (T-13) (R-2) 

2. Need classes to deal with slow learners, 
such as their discipline problems and 

family relations (XXXX) (Pts. 

4,5) (T-9) (R-5) 

3. Adequate marital counseling— both 
group and individual. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Assistance in eliminating discrimination 
by landlords against persons on assis- 
tance and large families. (X) (Pts. 2, 4) 
(T-6) (R-6) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. More information on what services are 
available by all agencies.. This could be 
done by a brochure or an agency 
established to direct a person to all 
available agencies. (Pts. 2, 3, 5, 6, 6, 6) 
(T-28) (R-1) 

2. More information on what medical 
assistance is available for the blind and 
partially blind, and what is available 
before and after a person is off of 
Mediclil Assistance, through the DSS. 
(XX) (Pts. 3,4, 5) (T-12) (R-3) 
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I HM-Client-Cfitoflorization 
Referral and Information Center 

3. More informntion on all classos 

available in the area by all educational 
systems. Briru] the MPTI evening 
courso brochure mailing list up-to-date. 
(X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation for evening recreational 
and cultural events, for classes at MPTI 
and for emoroancies. (XXX) (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 
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FliDERAL PROJECTS • INDIVIDUALIZED MOVIEMAKERS 


Greon Lake County 
Number of Groups: 2 Total Pcirticipnling: 8 

CLIENT NOIVIINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for Homonenous Groupif^n: It had been scheduled that twenty Individualized Homeninkcr 
progiam clients would participate in the study and the criteria for homogenous groupint] was based on 
the fact that there would be 3 groups. At the time of the Nominal Group session only 8 of the twenty 
were present. The research team is not familiar with the backgrounds of the participants prior to the 
session; tlierefore, an arbitrary re-grouping of the clients by the team was necessary. 


1. Female, age 24; client of IHM and 
ADVOCAP; former client of DSS. 

2. Female, age 30; client of IHM, DSS 
and WIN. 


3. Female, age 38; client of IHM and DSS. 

4. Female, age 34; client of IHM and DSS; 
former client of WSES and MDTA. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Too low an income for needs like 
clothing, water, machinery, furniture, 
—not welfare recipients. (XXX) 
(Pts. 6,6,6) (T-18) (R-1) 

2. Discount stores should have discount 
items at discount prices, (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) (R-2) 

3. Want to get into a beautician apprentice- 
ship versus formal schooling. (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T.8) (R.2) 

4. DSS doesn't help those that really try, 
but rather those that sit in the tavern 
alt day— no help for low-Income versus 
recipients. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) (R-3) 

5. Check-cashier training--OJT. (Pts. 2, 4) 
(T-6) (R-4) 

6. Keeping children occupied at home, 
including getting them to get their home- 
work and chores done as woll as recre- 
ation for children in the country. (Pts. 6) 
(T.6) {R-4) 

7. Husband won't cooperate and it causes 
difficulty in the marriage. (Pts. 5) 
(1-5) (R-5) 


8. Kids get beaten up on the Berlin school 
bus and it takes too long to get to 
school-'many transfers. (Pts. 1, 3) 
(T-4) (R-6) 

9. Rental book system in grade schools too 
expensive and children can't take books 
home or write in them, plus you don't 
get any mon:;y back. (X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 
(R-6) 

10. Need indoor plumbing. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 
(R-6) 

11. Help with balancing a checkbook and 
starting a savings account. (X) (Pts. 4) 
(T.4) (R-6) 

12. Need Bookkeeping help but not enough 
time to take a course. (No Points) 

13. Cooking different foods for variety in 
diet and use of surplus commodities. 
(X) (Pts. 2) (T.2) 

14. Clothes run differently at stores— sizes 
are not the same. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

15. Learn how to alter clothes. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 
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16, Wont |)nri''!'^M') iKU^y^'ini'^fl iolrs. 
(Pts. 1) \T-l) 

17. Need cloih'j;; (.'ryor liocikuci U|:. (No 
PointiO 

13. GoUiivj ll^i-: Inndlorrl to fi\ ihiruii:. (No 
Points) 


19. Pipes lip. (Pi';. 1) CM) 


Sor.iiriiy. (inr?. :i) (T-T}) 

2h liv'inin;) for non-pir/sif:.'',! work 

for p!iysically hnriclic^tppucl. (No 
Points) 


Tc/n\ Pointi;: G4 


ri')il^l!»lJ.^rJl^'"!L--"^.r '"'^^'^'^ GciioOniod thnt Uv^nty inriividu?jii/CMi Mo.nv^nicv 

profjnim r.lumls \\'n/,U\ pri; \n tho study i)v\6 thii criturici for l^omor;v„Miovis c]''OU|.)in(| v^^rs bnr.od 

on the luCt that li'-'iro would bD 3 ijroups. At tho timo ol' tiio Ncn^inat Group s'.sr.ion only B oi l{;o 
twenty wore p.rosnnt. Tho rosfiorch toum is not familinr with tiie backcirouncls of tho partir.ipcintc 
|)rior to the sossion; Lhoroforc, an arbitrary ro-<jrouping of the ciicnti^ by Llio team was noccssary. 


1. Fctn^ilc, age 31. client of Ihifvl and 
DSS; former clioni of VVSES. 


3, Female, ci^;io 38; ctirnt of IHM and 
DSS; former client of DVR. 


2. Fenri'jlo, ago 75; no other information 
submitted by this participant. 


4. Fomalo, ar^e 2Q; client of IHM; lormoi 
clinnt of DSS. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP f\'0. 2 


1. B'3tter unricrf^tandinc] of ail social agencies 
and wfiat services they provide. (X) 
(Pts, 2, 3, 6) (TOD ;R-1) 


Conflict with in-laws over cliilcJron 
arid ovfir thin'.is in disciplining, (X) 
(Pts. 5) (T'5)* (R-5) 


2. Reliable and reasonable child care for 
emercjoncies, school and work, (X) 
(Pts. 2, 3, 6) (TOD (R-1) 


8, More assistance from case worker- 
better understanding. (Pts. 5) (T'5/ 
(R-5) 


3. Rehabilitation of person who is dis- 
abled and is not going to get better, 
but worse. (Pts. 5, 5) (T-10) (n-2) 

4. Discount for community activities 
such as school affairs, pools and bowling 
alleys. (Pts, 1, 1, 2,3) (T-7) (R-3) 

5. Medical insurance for disabled f)erson 
is not available. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 

6. Medical card for daughter from v^elfare. 
(Pts. 6) (T-G) (R-4)* 


9, Transportation— how do you qo to 
scl^ool in Fonddu Lac in a piece of 
junk. How to buy and maintaii^ a 
piece of junk. (X) (Pis. 1,1,2) 
(T.4) (R-6) 

10, Home instruction for pre-school stu- 
dents who need it, (Pts. 4) (T-4) 
(R-6) 

11, All supportive servicer, checks twice 
monthly— like welfare and Social 
Security. (X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-G) 
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IHIVI-Client-RcG|)onsos 


12. 

Good jobs vvilh good pay for mothers 

14. 

Dau^inter can't walk or sit. (No Points) 


who hiivo 10 support thuir fnmilios— 




noed training. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-6) 

15. 

Budgeting help. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

13. 

Getting good quality yard goods at a 




discount. (Pis. 4) (T-4) (R-6) 


Total Poliils: 84 


# » ♦ * 

CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


FEDERAL PROJECTS • INDIVI 

DUALIZED HOMFtMAKERS 


Green Lake County 


\2\ 

Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 

(5] 

Chtld Care Centers 


ministration, and Laws 





1. 

Reliable and reasonable child care for 

1, 

DSS doesn't help those that really try, 


emergencies, school and work. (X) 


but rather those that sit in the tavern 


(Pts. 2, 3, 6) (T-11) (R-1) 


sxW Hn\/--»n<^ holn for lo\A/-iMPomo \iorciic 
Oil Uuy MCip lUl iUW"ll lUUl 1 lU VcflbUb 




recipients. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) (R-3) 





(61 

Communications: Inter and Intra- 

2. 

All supportive services chocks should be 


Agency 


twice monthly— like welfare and Social 




Security. (X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-6) 

1. 

More assistance from case worker- 




better understanding, (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

3. 

. High taxes— state, federal and Social 


(R-5) 


Security. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 





[91 

Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 

[31 

Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 


Primary, Middle, and High School 


Housing 





1. 

Rental book system in grade schools too 

1. 

Need indoor plumbing. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


expansive and children can't take books 


(R-6) 


home or write in them, plus you don't 




get any money back. (X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

2. 

Getting good quality yard goods at a 


(R-6) 


discount. (Pts. 4) (T«4) (R-6) 





2. 

Kids get beaten up on the Berlin school 

3. 

Pipes freeze up. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


bus and it lakes too long to get to school 




-many transfers. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) (R-6) 

[41 

Budget: Family 





(101 Courses and Programs: Vocational and 

1. 

Help with balancing a checkbook and 


Technical 


starting a savings account. (X) (Pts. 4) 




(T-4) (R-6) 

1. 

Cooking different foods for variety in 




diet and use of surplus commodities. (X) 

2. 

Budgeting help. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


(Pts. 2) (T-2) 
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Courses cind Programs 


2. Learn how to alter clolhos. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 


5, Gcttintj iho Inncllord to fix things. (No 
Points) 


[141 Homemnking and Other Home Services 

1. Home instruction for pre-school stu- 
dents who need it. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-6) 

2. Need bookkeeping help but not enough 
time to tiike ii cou. . (No Points) 

3. Need clothes dryer hooked up. (No 
Points) 

[161 Jobs and Job placement, On-the-job 
Training and Work Experience 

1. Want to get into a beautician appren- 
ticeship versus formal schooling. (Pts. 3, 
5) (T-S) (R-2) 

2. Check-cashier training— OJT. (Pts. 2, 4) 
(T-6) (R-4) 

3. Good jobs with good pay for mothers who 
have to support their families— need 
training. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-6) 

4. Want part-time baby-sitting jobs. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 


[181 Marital and Family Problems 

1. Keeping children occupied at home, 
including getting them to get their 
homework and chores done as well 
as recreation for children in the 
country. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 

2. Husband won't cooperate and it causes 
difficulty in the marriage. (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) (R-5) 

3. Conflict with in-laws over children and 
over things in disciplining. (X) (Pts. 5) 
{T-5) (R-5) 

4. Daughter can't walk or sit (No Points) 


[19] Medical, Dontnl and Optical 

1. Medical insurance for disabk-jd person 
is not available. (Pts. 6) ( r-6) (R-4) 

2. Need medical card for daughter from 
welfare. (Pis. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 


[201 Mental Retardation, Physical and 

Emotional Handicaps 

1. Rehabilitation of person who is dis- 
abled and is not going to get better, 
but worse. (Pis. 5, 5) (T-10) (R-2) 

2. Need training for a non-physical work 
for physically handicapped. (No 
Points) 


[25] Recreation and Social 

1. Discount for community rctivities such 
as school affairs, pools, and bowling 
alleys. (Pts. 1, 1, 2, 3) (T-7) (R-3) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Better understanding of all social 

agencies and whcil services they provide. 
(X) (Pts. 2, 3,6) (T-11) (R-1) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation— how do you go to school 
in Fond du Lac in a piece of junk? How 
to buy and maintain a piece of junk. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 1,2) (T-4) (R-6) 
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[31] Waflos, Income, and Incontivos 


1. Too low an income for noads liku 
clothing, water, machinery, furniture— 
not welfare recipients. (XXX) (Pts. 6, 
6,6) IT-18) (R-1) 


[32] Miscellnneous 


1, Discount stores should have discount 
items at discount prices. (Pts. 3, 5) 
(1-8) (R-2) 

2. Clothes run differently at stores— 
siz:es are not the same. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS • INDIVIDUALIZED HOMEMAKERS 


Washington County 
Number of Groups: 4 Total Participating: 19 

CLIENT NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


Criteria fo r Honioqenous_Groupinc): All 5 participants are females experiencing temporary disodvantaoos. 
All five have employed husbands and children under 21 years of age, They have all expressed interest 
and eagerness for educational programs. All 5 women are involved in activities outside the home. 


1. Female, age 34; client of IHM. 

2. Female, age 35; client of IHM. 


3. Female, age 25; client of IHM. 

4. Female, age 30; client of IHM; former 
client of DSS. 


5. Female, age 52; client of IHM. 
RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. How can parents protect their kids 
from drugs? (Pts. 2, 6, 8, 8) (T-24) 
(R-1) 

2. Child guidance and training for parents. 
(Pts. 7,7,8) (T.22) (R-2) 

3. Learn more about the law. (Pts. 6, 8, 8) 
(T-22) (R-2) 

4. Change habits of cooking from heavy 
meals to light, nutritious, appetizing 
meals to keep the family interested, 
(Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) (R-3) 

5. Help in budgeting the family check. 
(Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) (R-4) 

6. More information on what Congress, 
state, and local governm ^ are doing. 
(Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) (R-4) 

7. Teacher to come to the home for help 
on new recipes and managing the home, 
{Pts. 4, 9) (T-IS) {R-4) 

8. Planting a nutritious garden—how much 
to plant, what and how to preserve the 
food. (Pts. 5, 7) (T-12) (R-5) 

9. Child behavior-ages 10-19. (Pts. 1,10) 
(T-11) (R.6) 


10. More review courses in Business- 
Shorthand and Typing. (X) (Pts, 4, 7) 
(T-11) (R-6) 

11. Getting the whole family's help in keeping 
the house clean. (Pts. 1,3, 6) (T-10) 
(R-7) 

12. Freezing and preserving fruits and 
vegetables. (Pts, 2, 3, 5) (T-10) (R-7) 

13. Need transportation. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-7) 

14. Need drivers' license and the problem 
in getting it is not being able to get to 
the place for training. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-7) 

15. Classes taught on Diesel Engines at 
night, (Pts, 10) (T-10) (R-7) 

16. Agreement and understanding between 
husband and wife. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-7) 

17. Sex education for children. (Pts, 9) 
(T-9) (R-8) 

18. Ways for kids to learn about nature. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-9) 
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19. Consui^^cr services needed— bost way 
possible l)Oth monovwiso ci'ul useful- 
ness. This could be done by phone or 
course. (Pts. 1, 2, 3) (T-6) (R-10) 

20. Get new ideas on cooking as available. 
(Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) (R-10) 

21. Better understanding of the attitudes 
of boys. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R- 10) 

22. Would like Interior Decorating course. 
(Pts. G) (T-6) (R-10) 

23. Phone service for information like 
homemaking, voting, washing. (No 
Points) 

24. Baby-sitting services provided while 
attending classes. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

25. Need help in relating to cliildren, ages 
8-10. (No Points) 

26. Need more training programs for 
Nurses Aide. (No Points) 


30. Part-time job in own home, like 
typing, (fts: 5) (T-5) 

31. Learn more about music and learn 
to read music. (No Points) 

32. Need courses on World Geography. 
(No Points) 

33. Need courses on World History. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

34. ' Would like a general course on what 

the kids are learning in school. (No 
Points) 

35. Would like Photography course. (No 
Points) 

36. Help in planning wardrobes. (No Points) 

37. Ways to keep children occupied besides 
television. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

Total Points: 275 


27. Unable to walk and do general house- 
work, ways to fill time and be an asset 
to the family. (No Points) 

28. Ideas on how to make good use of 
time for adults, (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

29. Want Speed Reading class. (Pts. 5) 
{T-5) 


(This client group requested that they be 
allowed to rank ten instead of the usual six 
responses, and because of the significant 
number of responses from the group, the 
research team granted their request.) 


COiViPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 2 

Criteria for Horno ne nous Grouping: All 6 participants are female and represent the younger single- 
parent families, ^^our of the 6 participants have pre-school or grade school-age children. Each person 
is presently ot has, in the past, been a client of DSS. 

1, Female, age 21; client of IHM. 4, Female, age 20; client of IHM; former 

client of DSS. 

2, Female, age 22; client of IHM and 

DSS. 5. Female, age 29; client of IHM, DSS, 

DVR,and MHC. 

3, Female, age 23; client of IHM and 

DSS. 6. Female, age 33; client of IHM; former 


client of DSS and MHC. 
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OBJECTIVES: 


I 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : a newslett|r designed to serve as the trade journal of 
salespeople to help them rediscover' the impiprtance of their job, better understand 
the consumer of today , and to provide a medium of exchange for their thoughts, ideas 
_and problems. 


\ 
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CUSTOMERS DON'T BITEi SELLING WITH CONFIDENCE 
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OBJECTIVES : , ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Deals with the essen\ials of successful selling as per- 
ceived through logic, psychology and experience. 


AVAILABLE I N 57Ru C7Ch- ■ MA T E n I A L AND TESTS 


IHM-Clicnt 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP IMG. 2 


1. Have conficienco in yoursolf. (Pis. 6, 8, 
10) (T-24) (R-1) 

2. Money. (XX) (Pts. G, 6, 10) (T-22) 
(R-2) 

3. How to he two parents in one. (Pts. 8, 
9) (T-17) (R'3) 

4. Marriage problems. (Pts. 1,6, 9) (T-16) 
(R-4) 

5. Responsibility to family members. (Pts. 
7,9) (T-16) (R-4) 

6. Understanding why children lie. (Pts. 7, 
8) (r-15) (R"5) 

7. Transportation for everyday duties. (XX) 
(Pts. 4, 10) (T-14) (R-6) 

8. Welfare— poor service and they don't 
know what they are doing. (XX) (Pts. 3, 
5,5) (T.I 3) (R-7) 

9. Life in general. (X) (Pts. 2, 2, 9) (T-13) 
(R-7) 

10. High cost of food. (Pts. 3, 3, 6) (T-12) 
(R-8) 

11. Discipline of children. (X) (Pts. 3, 9) 
(T-12) (R-8) 

12. Learning how to keep a home more 
happy. (Pts. 4, 8) (T'12) (R-8) 

13. Driver Education classes— need at night. 
(Pts, 4, 8) (T'12) (R.8) 

14. Understanding the needs of an only 
child. (X) (Pts. 2, 10) (T-12) (R-8) 

15. Temper—how to control it. (X) (Pts. 4, 
8) (T-12) (R-8) 

16. School clothing for winter. (Pts. 5, 7) 
(T-12) (R-8) 

17. Learning to understand 12-and 13 year-old 
children. (Pts. 10) (T-IO) (R-9) 


18. Child l)ehavior problems from ^1-11 
years old. (Pts. 10) (T-IO) (R-9) 

19. Medical needs. (X) (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R.10) 

20. Having classes offered at a time I can 
take them— such as in the morning. 
(X) (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

21. * Living expenses too high. (XX) (Pts. 2, 

4) (T-6) 

22. Child guidance. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

23. Living conditions. (X) (Pts. 2, 4) 
(T.6) 

24. Neighbors interfering with the family. 
(X) (Pts, 5) (T-5) 

25. Baby-sitting services. (X) (Pts. 3) 
(T.3) 

26. Learning to speak what's on your mind 
without being influenced by others. (X) 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

27. Thoughts of what people think of you. 
(No Points) 

28. Baby-sitters to allow me to go to school. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

29. Material for sewing needed. (No Points) 

30. How to change your ideas when parents 
are older. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

31. Need furniture. (X) (No Points) 

32. Placement services for someone who • 
wants a baby-sitting job. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

33. Upholstery classes offered in forenoon. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

34. Cost of clothes and school supplies for 
children too high. (No Points) 
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35. Class in Nutrition, (XX) (Pts, 1) (T-1) 


40, Relatives, (X) (No Points) 


36, Need for family group discussions 
(Pts, 7) (T-7) 

37, West Bend police harassement, (No 
Points) 

38, Learn liow to sew tilings like curtains 
and slipcovers, (Pts, 2) (T-2) 

39, Being an epileptic and how to under- 
stand them, (Pts, 1) (T-1) 


41, Should have more sex education for 
children in schools. (Pts, 1,3) (T-4) 

42, Landlords, (No Points) 

Total Poirits: 330 

(This client group requested that they be al- 
lowed to rank ten instead of the usual six re- 
sponses, and because of the significant number 
of responses from the group, the research team 
granted their request,) 


COiVlPOSiTION OF rvlOlVUNAL GROUP NO, 3_ 

Cri teria for Homogenous Grouping: This group of participants are those individuals who did not fit the 
established criteria for the other three groups, 

1, Male, age 57; client of IHM, 3, Female, age 27; client of IHM. 

2, Female, age 43; client of IHM. 4, Male, age 25; client of IHM, 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 3 


1, How to manage money regardless of in- 
come, (XXX) (Pts, 9, 10) (T-19) (R-1) 

2, Weight control, (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) (R-2) 

3, Medical expenses too high, (Pts, 6, 8) 
(T-1 4) (R-3) 

4, Study and help in legal questions on 
estates and wilts, (Pts, 6, 8) (T-1 4) 
(R-3) 

5, Transportation for shopping and doctor, 
(Pts, 4, 8) (T-12) (R-4) 

6, Meals for shut-ins and sick people. 
(Pts, 5, 7) (T-12) (R-4) 

7, Baby-sitting care for when parents have 
to work, (XX) (Pts, 1, 10) (T-11) 
(R-5) 

3. Education for migrants and under- 
privileged groups, (Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) 
(R-5) 


9, Help in knowing your rights and respon- 
sibilities when purchasing a home, 
(Pts, 1,9) (T-10) (R-6) 

10, Job-getting for older people, (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) (R-6) 

11, Tutoring in the home for Reading and 
Math, (X) (Pts, 10) (T-10) (R-6) 

12, Program for unwed mother and father, 
(Pts, 3, 6) (T-9) (R-7) 

13, How to help depressed youth and older 
folks, (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-7) 

14, Can't find medical help, (Pts. 8} (T-8) 
(R-8) 

15, How to cope with children under 10. 
(Pts. 7) {T-7) {R-9) 

16, Need help in completing tax forms. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) (R-10) 
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17. Food Stomp progrcim needed. (Pis. 6) 
(T-6) (R-10) 

18. Program for youth to discuss sex know- 
ledge. (No Points) 

19. Heavy Equipment training needed. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

20. Help in learning how to preserve vege- 
tables. (No Points) 

21. Educating parents on how to discuss 
sex problems with children. (No Points) 

22. Parent-teacher conferences are always 
set at a time when I can't get there. (No 
Points) 

23. Help in solving problems with neighbors 
—don't get along with them and policV 
don't help. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

24. How to be able to help neighbors with 
their problems. (No Points) 

25. I want training to become a Mechanic. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

26. Help in solving family problems when 
both parents work. (No Points) 

27. Entertainment for senior citizens. (No 
Points) 

28. Not being able to leave work when 
personal problems come up. (Pts. 4) 
{T-4) 

29. Loose animals running around. (No 
Points) 

30. Children's behavior patterns and problems 
should be open for public discussion. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


31. Cost of food. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

32. How to keep youth active in small 
towns. (No Points) 

33. Help in Reading Self-improvement for 
adults. (No Points) 

34. Help in canning in the homo. (No Points) 

35. High cost of clothing. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

36.. Mass transportation to and from small 
towns. (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

37. Course in how to Cook for Diabetics. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

38. Aide in the home for aged and hospital 
release patients. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


Total Points: 220 


(This client group requested that they be 
allowed to rank ten instead of the usual six 
responses, and because of the significant 
number of responses from the group, the 
research team granted their request.) 
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COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


Criteria for Homocienous Grouping : All 4 participants have a background of emotional disturbance. 


1. Male, age 61; client of IHM, DSS, MHC, 
and Worksliops; former client of DVR 
andWSES. 

2. Female, age 34; client of IHM; former 
client of WSES. 


3. Female, aqe 23; client of IHM, DSS and 
MHC. 

4. Female, age 20; client of IHM, DSS, DVR, 
and Workshops; former client of MHC 
and WSES. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


1. Need help with budgeting of money. 
(XX) (Pis. 3,3,8,9) (f-23) (R-1) 

2. Marriage counseling -individual or a 
course. (Pts. 1,4,8, 10) (1-23) (R-1) 

3. Have to get the home situated so that 

I can live in it more efficiently. (Pts. 2, 
6, 10) (T-18) (R-2) 

4. Need a LPN course in West Bend or 
transportation to Fond du Lac. 
(Pts. 6, 9) (T-15) (R-3) 

5. Assistance for inexperienced person to 
make major purchases such as cars or 
homes. (Pts. 1, 5, 8) (T-14) (R-4) 

6. Need help to find a suitable occupation 
with a reasonable salary or wage. (Pts. 2, 
.10) (T-12) (T-5) 

7. How to get time to do things together 
with my children. (Pts. 5, 7) (T-12) 
(R-5) 

8. Birth control materials. (Pts. 1, 3, 7) 
(T>11) (R-6) 

9. Neighbors engage in harassment of a 
certain individual. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R>7) 

10. Education for this occupation for any 
occupation I choose. (Pts, 9) (T-9) 
{R-8) 

11. The need for a full-time manager for 
our apartment house. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-8) 


12. Baby-sitter service and transportation to 
• get out of the house. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 

(R-9) 

13. Playmates for my children. (Pts. 4, 4) 
(T-8) (R-9) 

14. Someone to talk to during the day be- 
sides kids. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

15. Not enough time to get homework done 
after 40 - 50 hours in a factory. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) (R-10) 

16. Menu planning. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 

17. Course in Personal Hygiene and Make- 
up Tricks. (No Points) 

18. Need help In payment of medical ex- 
penses. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

19. Child behavior problems, ages 1-5. 
(Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) 

20. How do 1 get time to myself, working 
in a full-time job, overload of house- 
work, and being both parents to four 
children and one is retarded? (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

21. Ability to make a pie. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

22. Programs for a child to spend time with 
a party of the opposite sex other than 
their single parent. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

23. Need help in sewing. (No Points) 
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24. Birth control information. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

25. How to gain weight. (No Points) 
Total Points: 220 


(This client group requested that they be 
allowed to rcMik ten insteeid of the usual six 
responses, and the research team granted 
their request.) 


* * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 
FEDERAL PROJECTS - INDIVIDUALIZED HOMEMAKERS 


Washington County 


[21 

Afjency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 

7, 

Cost of clothes and school supplies for 


ministration, and laws 


children too high. (No Points) 

1. 

Welfare— poor service, and they don't 

8. 

IVIaterial for sewing needed. (No Points! 


knowwhat they are doing. (XX) 




(Pts. 3, 5, 5) (T-13) (R-7) 

9. 

Hiah cost of rinthina (Pt<^ 3) (T-'^) 

2. 

Food Stamp Program needed. (Pts. 6) 




(T-6) (R-10) 

[4] 

Budget: Family 

3. 

West Bend police harassment. (No 

1. 

Need help with budgeting of money. 


Pomts) 


(XX) (Pts. 3, 3, 8, 9) (T-23) (R-1) 

4. 

Not being able to leave work when 

2.' 

• How to manage money regardless of 


personal problems come up. (Pts. 4) 


income. (XXX) (Pts. 9, 10) (T-19) 


(T-4) 


(R-1) 

[3] 


3. 

Help in budgeting the family check. 

Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 


(Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) (R«4) 


Housing 



1, 

Cost of food (Pts. 3, 3, 6) (T-12) 

[5] 

Child Care Centers 


{R-8) 





1. 

Baby-sitting care for when parents have 

2. 

School clothing for winter. (Pts. 5, 7) 


to work. (XX) (Pts. 1,10) (T-11) 


(T-12) (R-8) 


(R'5) 

3. 

Living expenses too high. (XX) (Pts. 2, 

2. 

Baby-sitter service (Pts. 2, 6) 


4) (T-6) 


(T-8) (R-9) 

4. 

Living conditions. (X) (Pts. 2, 4) (T-G) 

3. 

Baby-sitting services provided while 




attending classes. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

5. 

High cost of food. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 




4. 

Baby-sitting services, (X) (Pts. 3) 

6. 

Need furniture. (X) (No Points) 


(T'3) 
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Child Care Centers 


5. 

Bciby-sitters to allow me to c|0 to school. 

3. 

More roview courscij in Bu.siness-*- 


(Pts. 1) (T-1) 


Sliorthand and Typing. (X) (Pts. 4, 7) 




(T-11) (R~6) 

[7] 

Coiinsaling and Testing: Vocational, 

4. 

Classes taught on Diesel Engiru:?3 at 


Employment, and Personal 


nlqht. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-7) 

1. 

Have confidonce In yourself. (Pts. 6, 8, 

5. 

Driver Education c!asses--neGd at night. 


10) (T-24) (1^-1) 


(Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) (R-8) 

2. 

How to help depressed youth and older 

6. 

Education for this occupation--for any 


folks. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-7) 


occunation 1 fhoo*?? (Pts Q) (T-Q) 




(R-8) 

3. 

Temner---how to control it. (X) (Pts. 4 




8) (T-12) (R-8) 

7 

P*n riQi 1 mpf <iPr\/ippQ nnnHDH---hf>ct \AJr\\/ 

\^\J\ \0\J\ i IKfl OCIVIUUO I ICCUCU UUbl VVC4 y 




DOs*?iblG both monpv-wise and useful- 

4. 

Learnina to soeak what's on vour mind 


IIL.bb. 1 lltb LrUUlU Ut; UUilc Uy piKMIU Ul 


without hpinn infliipncpH hv ntliPTQ (X) 


course. \ris. \, ^, sji \\ -u/ \n" lu/ 


(Pts. 5) (T-5j 




Q 
o. 

VVUUlU MtSU iniUriUr ULrUUlciLill^ UUUlbc;. 


Thounhts of what nponip think nf voii 


lb. \j} \ I '\j I \i\ i\Ji 


(No Points) 





9. 

I\!ppH mnrp tr?iininn nrnnramQ for Niir<;p<; 

[9] 



AiHpc ?Nn PnintQl 
/-MUcb. \INU ruiMLb/ 

Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 




Primary, Middle, and Hic)h School 

10. 

WoiilH lil^p ?i Phntnnranhv miir<;p fIMn 




Points) 

1. 

Ways for kids to learn about nature. 




(Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-9) 

11. 

Havino rbi«;«;p<; nffprpH at a timp 1 ran 




takp thpfTn-" Qi ipfi a<; in thp mnrninn (^\ 

LuiXC LIIOIl bUUM CIO III nil; 1 1 1 (Ji 1 1 1 1 ILji \ '\ / 

2. 

Need courses on World Geography. 


(Pts. 6) (T-6) 


(No Points) 





12. 

Upholstery classes offered in forenoon. 

3. 

Need courses on World History* 


(Pts H (T-1) 


(Pts. 1) (T-1) 





13. 

Class in Nutrition (XX) (Pts 1) (T-l) 

4. 

Would like a general course on what 




the kids are learning in school. (No 

14. 

Hpaw Pni 1 i nmPnt trai n i nn r\(^f*r\pr\ 

1 ICuVy L.«vj U 1 ^1 1 IC^I 1 1 Lluilllll^ llv^C/UCU. 


Points) 


(Pts 21 (T-21 

V ' lb. ^1 \ I ^1 

5. 

Parent-teacher conferences are always 


f^niir<;p \n Pprcnn.Tl Mvnipnp anH Makp-iin 
wvjuioLi 111 rcibUMul 1 ly^iciic oiiu iviaixc up 


set at a lime when 1 can't get there. 


Triple ^Mn Pointed 


(No Points) 
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Wpin in RpaHinn ^plf-imnrn\/pmpnt fnr 

llCip III liCCtLlllllj OCI 1 HlipiUVCIIIdll. lUI 




aauits. [i\o roinis) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 




Technical 

17. 

Course in how to Cook for Diabetics. 




(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

1. 

Learn more about the law. (Pts. 6, 8, 8) 




(T-22) (R-2) 

18. 

1 want training to become a Mechanic. 




(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

2. 

Need a LPN course in West Bend or trans- 




portation to Fond du Lac. (Pts. 6, 9) (T-1 5) 19. Want Speed Reading class. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
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IHIVI-Client-Categorization 

[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1 . How can paren ts protect their kids 
from drugs? (Pts. 2, 6, 8, 8) (T-24) 
(R-1) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Homo Service s 

1. Have to get the home situated so that 

I can live in it more efficiently. (Pts. 2, 
6, 10) (T-18) (R.2) 

2. Change habits of cooking from heavy 
meals to light, nutritious, appetizing 
meals to keep the family interested. 
(Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) (R-3) 

3. Teacher to come to the home for help 
on new recipes and managing the 
home. (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) (R-4) 

4. Planting a nutritious garden— how much 
to plant, what and how to preserve the 
food. (Pts. 5, 7) (T-12) (R-5) 

5. Tutoring in the home for Reading and 
Math. (X) (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-6) 

6. Freezing and preserving fruits and 
vegetables. (Pts. 2, 3, 5) (T-10) (R-7) 

7. Menu planning. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 

8. Need help in completing tax forms. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) (R-10) 

9. Get new ideas on cooking as available. 
(Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) (R-10) 

10. Help in planning wardrobes. (No Points) 

11. Learn how to sew things like curtains 
and slipcovers. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

12. Help in learning how to preserve 
vegetables. (No Points) 

13. Help in canning in the home. (No Points) 

14. Ability to make a p;e. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


15. Need help in sewing. (No Points) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Trairiinq, and Work Experience 


1. Need help to find a suitable occupation 
with a reasonable salary or wage. 

(Pts, 2, 10) (T-12) (R-5) 

2. job-getting for older people. (Pts. 10) 
; (T-IO) (R-6) 

3. Placement services for someone v\/ho 
wants a baby-sitting job. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

4. Part-time job in own home, like typing. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. Study and help in legal questions on 
estates and wills. (Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) 
(R-3) 

2. Help in knowing your rights and respon- 
sibilities when purchasing a home. (Pts. 
.1,9) (T-10) (R-6) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Marriage counseling— individual or a 
course. (Pts. 1, 4, 8, 10) (T-23) (R-1) 

2. Child guidance and training for parents. 
(Pts.7, 7, 8) (T-22) (R-2) 

3. How to be two parents in one. (Pts. 8, 
9) (T-17) (R-3) 

4. Marriage problems. (Pts. 1, 6, 9) (T-16) 
(R-4) 

5. Responsibility to family members. (Pts. 
7,9) (T-16) (R-4) 

6. Understanding why children lie. (Pts. 7, 
8) (T-15) (R-5) 
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IHIVI-Cliont-CcitG(]orization 
Marital and Family Problems 

7, How to get timu to do thifujs toncthor 
with my children, (Pis, 5,7) (T-12) 
(R-5) 

8, Child behavior— aqeslO-ia (Pts. 1, 10) 
(T-ll) (R-6) 

9, Getting the whole family's help in 
keeping the house clean. (Pts, 1, 3, 6) 
(T-10) (R.7) 

10. Agreement and understnnding between 
husband and wife. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-7) 

11. Neighbors engage in harassment of a 
certain individual. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-7) 

12. Program for unwed mother and father, 
(Pts. 3,6) (T-9) (R-7) 

13. Discipline of children. (X) (Pts, 3, 9) 
(T-12) (R-8) 

14. Learning how to keep a home more 
happy. (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) (R-8) 

15. Understanding the needs of an only 
child. (X) (Pts. 2, 10) (T-12) (R-8) 

16. Child behavior problems from 4-1 1 years 
old, (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-9) 

17. Learning to understand 12-and 13 year- 
old children. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R"9) 

18. Playmates for my children. (Pts. 4, 4) 
(T-8) (R-9) 

19. Someone to talk to during the day 
besides kids. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

20. How to cope with children under 10. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-9) 

21. Better understanding of the attitudes 
of boys. (Pts. 6) (f-6) (R-10) 

22. Unable to walk and do general house- 
work, ways to fill time and be an asset 
to the family. (No Points) 
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23. Relatives. (X) (No Points) 

24. Help in solving family problems when 
both parents work. (No Points) 

25. Children's behavior patterns and problems 
should be open for public discussion. 
(Pts. 2) (T«2) 

26. Need help in relating to children ages 
8-10. (No Points) 

27. Ideas on how to make good use of time- 
adults. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

28. Ways to keep children occupied besides 
television. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

29. Need for family group discussions. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) 

30. Help in solving problems with neighbors— 
don't get along with tliem, and police 
don't help. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

31 . How to bfe able to help neighbors with 
their problems. (No Points) 

32. Child behavior problems, ages 1-5, 
(Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) 

33. Child guidance. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

34. Neighbors interfering with the family, 
(X) (Pts. 5) (T.5) 

35. How to change your ideas when 
parents are older. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

36. How do I get time to myself, working 

in a full-time job, overload of housework, 
and being both parents to four children 
and one is retarded? (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

37. Programs for a child to spend time with 
a party of the opposite sex other than 
their single parent. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
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IHIVI-CIient-Categorii:ntion 

[19] Medical, Dental, and 0(3t(cal 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Afle) 


1. Weightcontrol (Pts. 7, 9) (T-IG) (R-2) 

2. Medical expenses too high. (Pts. 6, 8) 
(T.14) (R-3) 

3. Can't find medical help. (Pts. 8) (7-8) 
(R-8) 

4. Medical needs. (X) (Pts. 9) (7-9) (R-10) 

5. Need help in payment of medical 
expenses. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

6. How to gain weight (No Points) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1, Being an epileptic and how to under- 
stand them. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[21] Minorities 

1. Education for migrants and under- 
privileged groups. (Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) 
(R-5) 


1 . Meals for shu ^-ins and sick people. 
(Pts. 5, 7) (T-1 2) (R-4) 

2. Aide in the home for aged and hospital 
release patients. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

3. Entertainment for senior citizens. (No 
Points) 


[28] Sex Education and Fami!y Planning 

1. Birth control materials. (Pts. 1, 3, 7) 
(T-11) (R-6) 

2. Sex education for children. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-8) 

3. Should have more sex education for 
children in schools. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

4. Program for youth to discuss sex know- 
ledge. (No Points) 

5. Educating parents on how to discuss 
sex problems with children. (No Points) 

6. Birth control information. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1 . How to keep youth active in small 
towns. (No Points) 

2. Learn more about music and learn 
to read music. (No Points) 


[ 26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Assistance for inexperienced person 
to make major purchases such as cars 
or homes. (Pts. 1, 5, 8) (T-14) (R-4) 

2w More information on what Congress, 
state, and local governments are doing. 
(Pts. 4, 9) (T-1 3) (R-4) 

3. Phone service for information, like 
homemaking, voting, washing. (No 
Points) 

O 
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[30] Transportation 
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1. Transportation for shopping and doctor. 
{Pts. 4, 8) (T-1 2) (R-4) 

2. Transportation for everyday duties. (XX) 
(Pts. 4, 10) (T-14) (R-6) 

3. Need transportation. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-7) 

4. Need drivers' license, and the problem in 
getting it is not being able to get to the 
place for training. (Pts. 10) (T-IO) (R-7) 

5 transportation to get out of the 

house. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) (R-9) 

6. Mass transportation to and from small 
towns. (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 


IHM-Client-Categorization 


[311 Wa()es, Income, and Incentives 


1. Money. (XX) (Pts. 6, 6, 10) (T-22) 
(R-2) 


[321 Miscellaneous 


1. Life In general. (X) (Pts. 2, 2, 9) 
(T-IS) (R.7) 


2. The need for a full-time manager for 
our apartment house. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-8) 


3, Not enough time to get homework 
done after 40-50 hours in a factory. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 


4. Loose animals running around. (No 
Points) 


5. Landlords. (No Points) 


ERLC 
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Ti t It ' THE D-I-C MhiTHOD OF SELLING 


4 

-cJeth 


4 


Author v__ . r . 4V Date Pub. 

~ Classroom World Productions, 'Order from ^Associate^t^ducatlonal 
Puhlioher Materials Companies, lnc>i Gleriwood ^ Hillsborough Street, Ralelfeh, N O 
/ ^ ^ I ' ~ > 1 audtcT 

fitaaher pr siudent Material ^ Student Cast $5>95 Length lesion 

Grade Level Secondary /Collegi^te^dult Sugcie_e^e^ Time of Uee 

^ OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRJ FTION : A practical, simplified system for persuading prospecta 
.and customers to say "yes.** 


< 


AVAILABLE IN^-^^RUCTOH MATERJA.L. ASD TESTS 


Title A H'i'NhJ Li . JALES AND MAHKETlN^HjibailGE 


Author * . - ^. Date Pub, 


Pub Usher ^barXnell ^^^^ju Raveppwood Avenue, Chicago, IL 606^0 , y 

Teacker or S tudent .^at eri-ai Student ^^^^^ Length y 


Grade Level Collegia te/Aault . - r^uggeeted Time of Use 

OBJ ECTIVE5 : 'To supply one with the material he can use to increase the effective- 
ness of his sales force. 


SUMMARY DELJCR ! PT!ON-f Heference file that coveiTsT 12 major classifications of ^ 
sales and marko^tlnp, activities, (iovers all the functions from hiring salesmen^ 
through sales policy. - ^ ' 


O VAILABLr l^iy:HUC:'(h M/i rcRJ AL. ANT TEljTS: 


TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE - 
DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake, and 

Washington Counties 272 


CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Dodge County 280 

Fond du Lac County 286 

Green Lake County 292 

Washington County 297 
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BUREAU OP PROBATION AND PAROLE - Division of Correntions 


Dodge, Fond du Ltio, Green Lake and Washington Countie 


Age ncy Fu nction 

The purpose of the Bureau of Probation and Parole, Division of Corrections, Department of 
Health and Social Services, State of Wisconsin, Is to protect society, and to prevent crime and 
delinquency through a program of supervision and rehabilitation for both juvenile and adult offenders. 

The primary function of this Bureau is the supervision of cases placed on probation or released 
on parole. Of similar significance is the responsibility to prepare investigations for the courts, 
institutions, parole board, inter-agency unit, and the Bureau. It should be noted that probation is a 
court disposition which provides for supervision and treatment in the community. Parole provides 
the same services in the community for an individual released from a correctional institution. 

Probation and Parole are community centered programs designed to help the community become 
a better, safer place in which to live, by helping individual offenders become more productive, self- 
sufficient citizens. Various community resources are utilized in this effort. The Probation and Parole 
agent's expertise lies in his ability to uncover the particular needs of his clients and to help the client 
utilize available resources in the community. The agent himself is a helping resource through the 
relationship he is able to establish with his client; but, in many cases, assistance may come through 
referral to both professional and lay people. 

Of the various social agencies. Probation and Parole services are unique, in that they deal 
exclusively with involuntary clients. Intake is either by a probation order of the courts or release 
on parole from a correctional institution. 


TABLE 22-C 


T TOTAL DISTRICT BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE CLIENTS (FY 71-72) 


Sub-total 


Dodge County (monthly caseload range) 
Fond du Lac County Probationers 
Fond du Lac County Parolees 


55-79 
164 
73 


79 


237 


Green Lake County Probationers 
Green Lake County Parolees 


36 

8 


Washington County 


181 


44 

181 
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Moraine Park VTAE District Probation and Parole Clients 
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541 


, Probation, then offers the convicted offender the opportunity for rehabilitation, reorientation, 
or some necessary degree of reform within the community setting. Thus, probation offers society 
an alternative disposition of offenders which is relatively economical; and, when appropriately ad- 
ministered, offers a good possibility of success. 

Services Available 

Referral to educational agencies 
Financial management counseling 
Alcoholic and drug abuse counseling 
Securing employment 
Securing housing 

Foster placements (single and group) 

Referral to service agencies 

Visits to incarcerated clients 

Emergency assistance, 24 hours/day 

Protective payment-wage assignment 

Securing support for families 

Liaison with correctional institutions 

Referrals to mental hospitals 

Marriage counseling 

Psychological counseling 

Family counseling 

Group counseling 

Court services 

Transportation 

Financial aid — up to $50 

Halfway houses 

Public relations 

Family planning 

Protective detention 

/Volunteer programs 

Crisis intervention 

I ntroduction to Bureau of Probation and Parole Staff Participants 

Agents and aides representing the Bureau of Probation and Parole from Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green 
Lake, and Washington counties were organized in two Nominal Groups. The criteria for grouping was 
the length of time on the job and position with the agency. One group included four (4) men, ages 28-44 
and one woman, 42 years old. This group represented each of the four counties, and averaged 7.6 years 
with the agency. Each participant had earned a Bachelor's degree, plus 12 or more hours of graduate 
work in sociology or social work. The second group included three correctional aides, two men, age 47 
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and 48; one woman, ncjo 23, and two male probation-parole acjents, acies 29 and 31. The latter two both 
hold Bachelor's degrees in psychology with at least 12 graduate credits beyond the Bachelor's. 

Summary of Bureau of Probation and Parole Staff Responses 

First ranked problems mentioned by over half of one group and ranked second by the other 
Nominal Group is the need for a program within correctional institutions before release and continued 
on the outside to prevent return. Agents suggest there is a need for family counseling, personal 
motivational counseling to encourage education, and employment preparation. Also suggested is a 
need for on-the-job training programs and apprenticeship programs to prepare inmates for employment. 

Related to improving services to clients in the above areas is the request from the other Nominal 
Group ranked as the most important problem: the need to develop in-service training programs for 
agents in law, alcoholic and drug counseling, marital counseling, and new social work techniques. 

Agency policy and administration drew the most frequent mention as a source of problems, some 
of which were very high ranking. County-funded work programs for clients in need of continued 
assistance were suggested. Some agents feel their job should be classified as hazardous. Stronger em- 
phasis on the needs of the clients, rather than strict legalistic focus, is recommended by the staff. An 
emergency aid fund within the agency for clients was requested. Agents feel that county, state, or 
federal judges, and district attorneys should be reviewed for competency on a regular basis. They 
recommend that mandatory non-support warrants be issued for clients who refuse to work or who 
make no attempt to meet job requirements. It was observed that there may be a lack of su fficient 
investigation in the determination of a client's welfare eligibility, by the DSS. More follow-up on 
clients is also encouraged. 

Agents recommended more promotion levels (without advancing into administration) and more 
merit raises for staff. Other problems of importance evolve from the agents' observation that DVR 
lacks follow-up with programs that begin within the correctional institution and are continued on the 
outside. DVR and DSS are cited by the agents for their lack of accountability of money given to 
clients. Local guidance clinics are criticized for not working with Probation and Parole clients, and 
for not wanting to work with clients who need control. It is strongly suggested that the Wisconsin 
Home for Women take advantage of the close proximity of the Moraine Park Technical Institute and 
the University of Wisconsin-Fond du Lac Center. 

Vocational and Technical apprenticeships are highly recommended for Probation and Parole 
clients. Parole agents feel the need for a broader range of programs to meet the needs of skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled persons. Short-range programs to teach one basic skill, such as Spray Painting, 
Punch Press Operation, Arc Welding, Fender repairs. Lathe Operator, Checker, Cashier, and Basic 
Budgeting, were recommended. Training in the institution, before release, was strongly suggested. 
Motivation in learning programs for resistant students is seen as a means of meeting a need. Difficulty 
entering Technical and Vocational schools is a problem for some clients, according to the agents. 
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Probation and Parole agents are aware of employer prejudice against hiring their clients and of 
the general community attitude lacking support for correctional and rehabilitation programs. Many 
agents see transportation problems of clients in getting to medical help, school and work. The 
difficulty in operating, paying for, and insuring automobiles is a real problem for some clients. Lack 
of reimbursement for agents using their own cars is criticized. Agent awareness of client problems 
in the area of child care, especially during school hours and hours of work, is noted. 

A point which was made by Probation and Parole agents, reflecting on other agencies in tlie 
District in several ways, was that parolees and probationers are frequently rejected from eligibility for 
services. The rejection is traced to the lack of motivation of the clients. Breakdown of communications 
between agents and other agencies such as courts, social workers, guidance clinics, school counseling 
services, mental hospitals, police systems, and employment services often leads to lack of services for 
Probation and Parole clients, 

Introduction to Bureau of Probation and Parole Client Participants 

Members of client Nominals from the Bureau of Probation and Parole were organized by county 
of residence. The 39 clients reported former client status with 29 outside agencies and present client 
status with 45 agenices in addition to their contact with the Bureau of Probation and Parole, (See 
Table 1 1.) Thus, each client averaged one former contact and two present contacts with agencies at 
the time of the Nominal Group. 

Introduction to Bureau of Probation and Parole Clients From Dodge County 

Two Nominal Groups were organized from clients in Dodge County, All 8 participants are male 
Caucasians. Seven are on probation, and one is a parolee. In one group the four subjects were single, 
two were employed, one was enrolled at MPTI in the Metal Fabrication program, and they ranged in 
age from 18 to 26. The other group, including the parolee, consisted of three married men and one 
single man. One reported two years of university work. Each member was employed, and each desired 
to pursue further education or training. Of the eight clients, two expected to complete probation in 
1973, three in 1974, one in 1975, one in 1977, and one will be off parole in the year 2003. 

Summary of Bureau of Probation and Parole Client Responses From Dodge County 

Ranked first by clients is the need for free legal aid services at the county level. Also top ranked 
is the complaint that the DVR encourages probationers to enter school, but will not provide enough aid 
to support a family, thus preventing the client from enrolling. The need for job training and work 
experience ranks in the top three problems mentioned. Problems related to registration with the Huber 
Law provides a block to employers or potential employers, according to clients. They desired lower 
cost medical services. All but one client in the Nominals ranked better training for staff members with- 
in the Division of Corrections (specifically, the state prisons) and a psychiatric examination before 
being employed. Training for the staff who work with juveniles also ranked in the top ten problem 
areas. 
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Complaints about laws, policies, rules and regulations are the most numerous and are ranked as 
top priority problems by the Dodge county clients. The rules of probation present many problems 
to the clients, specifically in the areas of finding Huber Law jobs, in leaving the county, getting a 
drivers license, and the mandatory personal monthly reporting to the agent. Some policies seem to 
lock the client in a low paying job, with the WIN program being cited. Clients tend to see the courts, 
sheriffs, and parole agents working together, agreeing with each other, and making decisions for the 
client rather than with him. In one community, clients reported that employer prejudice against 
inmates or ex-inmates is stirred up by the sheriff, 

Basic needs in the medical, legal, and subsistence areas are seen as real problems, as is trans- 
portation. Two clients ranked the need for more nutritious food as one of their top three needs. 
Difficulty in finding housing is ranked high by two of the clients. 

Specific Vocational courses are requested in Auto Mechanics, Electronic Radio and TV 
Broadcasting, Woodworking, and Furniture Finishing. Better therapy programs for alcoholics and 
drug addicts are needed in the Dodge county areas, as is a public transportation system. 

Introduction to Bureau of Probation and Parole Clients From Fond du Lac County 

A total of 16 clients, all Caucasians, were divided into two groups for the Nominal sessions. One 
group of seven participants included six single men and one widower with only three having earned 
high school diplomas. Six were probationers, one was a parolee. Five of the men desired to continue 
further education or training, and five of them were employed. The men ranged in age from 16 to 
41 years. Six were also clients of DSS, and one was a client of DVR. 

The second group of females included four single, three divorced, one married, and one separated. 
Four had earned high school diplomas, and each had pursued education or training beyond the 
diploma. Seven of the women were employed, and six of the nine desired to pursue further education 
or training. (This was the largest Nominal attempted; unexpected clients appeared after the meeting 
was in progress.) 

Summary of Bureau of Probation and Parole Client Responses From Fond du Lac County 

Problems tended to be ranked important according to which group was responding. The women 
ranked as the most important problem the overworked, overloaded lone female agent. All but one 
client in the women's group listed the female agent as a problem, citing her rigid and personal inter- 
pretation of rules and regulations as interference and her lying as a problem. 

The major complaint of the men is the problem they reported of employers who discriminated 
against them because they reported an arrest record. The arrest record also was reported as interfering 
with their obtaining employment in certain specific occupations, such as bartending. 


Second on the list of problems for both male and female clientsMs the problem of not being able 
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to locate low cost housing. Prices of food, clothing, and rent mode family support very difficult 
for all but two of the clients. Coupled with the high cost of livinq are requests for legal aid, medical 
and dental assistance, and child care to enable the mothers to attend school or to work. Following 
very high in the ranked problems is the transportation problem. Clients report a need for trans- 
portation within Fond du Lac to get to MPTI, to work, to the Probation and Parole office, and to 
see family members who are out of town. 

The women suggested that abortions should be legalized, as well as contraception devices for 
distribution to unmarried persons in Wisconsin. Men cite the problem of self-support, family support, 
and the prejudice noted in banks against loaning money to parolees or probationers as serious problems. 
Basically, they stated that the living expenses allowed by the Bureau are not enough. 

Educationally, the clients spoke for a pre-release program which would prepare them for work 
or school on the outside, A referral and information center is needed. Courses which are requested 
include Welding, Video-tape Technician, Beautician training. Bartending, more LPN courses, Baker 
training. Child Care courses. Art courses, and Homemaking courses. 

Introduction to Bureau of Probation and Parole Clients From Green Lake County 

Nine male clients were organized into two Nominal Groups. One group, all Caucasians, included 
one married client, one divorced, and three single clients. Three had earned a high school diploma or 
equivalent. One had been in school only one year, the fifth ten years. The men ranged in age from 18 
to 24. Three were on probation, two had been paroled. Three expressed mterest in continuing 
education or training. 

The second group included four probationers, three Caucasian, one Indian, ranging in age from 
18 to 23. Three were single, one was divorced. One had earned a high school diploma, three had 
completed eleven years of schoo I, and two were enrolled in high school at the time of the interview. 
Two of the four desired to pursue additional education beyond high school. 

Summar y of Bureau of Probation and Parole Client Responses From Green Lake County 

Both groups cite the same problem as the most important: "Employers will not hire you because 
you have a record," "Can't get a job, as employer won't hire a person with a police record." They also 
cite prejudice against single persons as a stumbling block to employment. Another complaint is that a 
once-convicted felon is always under suspicion for crimes committed; and in a similar vein, courts 
and police tend to consider a past-felon as guilty without thorough investigations. 

Nearly half of the responses from the client groups from Green Lake county relate to agency 
policy, rules and regulations. Twelve responses are ranked in the top ten by the two groups, including 
concern about the petty rules for clients, the restrictions on voting, marriage, borrowing money, owning 
a car, or leaving the state. Clients fee! that they should be allowed to pick their lawyers, even when 
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receiving legal aid. Fair law enforcement and periodic review of judges is strongly suggested. 


Transportation difficulties are ranked as major problems. Several clients are asking for specific 
Vocational courses and counseling. Courses in Refrigeration and in Auto Mechanics are requested. 
Vocational counseling is sharply criticized as deficient by a client, and two clients stated that no 
mention had been made of DVR Vocational Education programs by their agent. 

Introduction to Bureau of Probation and Paro I e Clients From Washin g ton Ccu n ty 

One Nominal Group of six male Caucasian clients from Washington county included three single, 
two married, and one divorced. Two had earned a high school diploma or equivalent. Four of the 
clients were probationers and two were parolees. Five of the clients were employed. Four of the 
six were interested in pursuing additional education or training. The men were all clients of DSS (three 
of DVR, three of WSES), and ranged in age from 17 to 37. 

S ummary of Sureau of Probation and Parole Client Responses Fro m Washington County 

The top priority problem of the clients is the discrimination against parolees and probationers 
by employers and landlords. This is directly related to another high ranked problem—the need for 
better jobs in order to get re-established in the community. Another related problem is the need 
for financial assistance for clients to support themselves while getting established. WSES is cited for 
a prejudiced attitude. 

The most frequent category of problems cited is agency administration. Specific judges and 
.specific employees of the Department of Health and Social Services are criticized for predetermining 
' court decisions, breaking confidentiality, lack of qualifications, and inflicting very severe punishments. 
Police harassment is a problem to these men. 

Financial assistance in order to attend Vocational and Technical Institute courses is requested. 
A course in Auto Body Repair is also requested. An unusual response from a Nominal Group composed 
of men is their asking for child day care centers to enable parents to work if they want to. This was 
ranked by half of the group. 

Comparison of the Four-county Bureau of Probation and Parole Staff and Client Responses 

Parolees and probationers are nearly unanimous across the Moraine Park VTAE District that 
employer discrimination against ex-convicts and probationers interfered with the rehabilitation process, 
and that others in the community, including agents of departments and bureaus charged with assisting 
the rehabilitation process, and banks, courts, and police departments tend to discriminate against them. 

Staff of the Bureau do note problems in this area, citing lack of community support for correctional 
programs and a lack of confidence from employers in probationers and parolees. They observe a lack of 
motivation in clients, which reflects perhaps the discouragement of looking for jobs, and being turned 
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away. Both staff and clients recognize a need for transportation, on-the-job or Vocational training, 
and improved communications. 


Medical assistance, legal aid, higher family support levels, and ABE programs are all problems 
cited by probationorc and parolees which are not mentioned as problems by their agents. 

The Bureau staff cites motivation needs, staff needs. In-service programs and high school or 
equivalent courses v^/hich clients do not mention, ""^n areas of major concern, however, the staff and 
clients do agree. 
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BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE ■ PI VISI^b^STOF CORRECTIONS 

Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Coujities 

(The ProbaLion and Parole agents and aides representing Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake, and Washing- 
ton couniios were brought together for the staff Nominal Groups. The research team's rationale was that 
there is no one county with enough staff to hold independent Nominal sessions.) 

Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 10 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


Criterin for l iomogonous Grouping: All 5 participants are Probation-Parole agents and represent each of 
the four counties. They are the most experienced of the seven professionals participating, with an average 
of 7.6 years in the agency. 


1. Probation-Parole Agent I; 5 years in 
present position; 5 years in agency; 
Male, age 28; B.S., Sociology; 12 
graduate credits in Sociology. 

2, Probation-Parole Agent Itl; 9 years 

ill present position; 1 1 years in agency; 
Male, age 44; B.S., Sociology; 15 
graduate credits in Social Work. 


3, Probation-Parole Agent/Social Worker 
III; 2 years, 6 months in present position; 
6 years, 6 months in agency; Male, age 
29; B.A., Social Studies; 15 graduate 
credits in Social Work, 

4. Probation-Parole Agent III; 1 year in 
pres'jnt position; 6 years in agency; 

• Male, age 30; B.S., Social Work; 12 
graduate credits. 


5, Probation-Parole Agent III; 5 years in 
present position; 10 years in agency; 
Female, age 42; B,S,, Education and 
Nutrition-Chemistry; 15 graduate 
credits in Social Work, 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Development of in-service training pro- 
grams for agents in law, alcoholic and 
drug counseling, marital counseling, 
new social work techniques. (XXX) 
(Pts, 1,2, 7, 8, 9) (T-27) (R-1) 

2. Need more Apprenticeship programs 
and OJT tnaining programs. (X) 

• (Pts, 7, 7, VQ) (T-24) (R-2) 

3. Need a county work program similar 
to WPA if the client wants to continue 
to receive assistance. (X) (Pts, 1, 3, 7, 
10) (T-21) (R-3) 

4. Agents should be reclassified as a 
hazardous job classification— retire- 
ment age should be optional. (Pts. 3, 8, 
8) (T-19) (R-4) 
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5, Other agencies reject our clients because 
they are not motivated to their standards. 
We need more cooperation from referral 
agencies— County Guidance Clinic, school 
counseling services, and Winnebago State 
Hospital. (XXX) (Pts. 1, 2, 4, 10) (T-17) 
(R-5) 

6, Need adequate reimbursement for the 
agent to operate their automobile, (Pts. 6, 
9) (T-15) (R-6) 

7, Need the development of short-term 
concentrated Vocational programs that 
would teach one basic skill— Spray 
Painting, Auto Mechanics and Repair, 
Punch Press, Arc Welding, Fender Repair, 
Lathe Operator, Checker, Cashier, and 
Basic Budgeting. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 2, 4, 6) 
(T-14) (R-7) 


Ti 1 1* ESSENTfALS OF MERCHANDISE INFORMATION i NONTEXTILES 

Author L. ^vy,-R» Q» Feldman and E« Corenthal Dq^te Pub. 1968 

Publieher ^j-tman Publishing Corporatlbn« 6 East 43 Street, New York, NY 1001^ 
Tiaoh0r or Student Mat erial Student Coet $7»60 Length 336 pages 

prade LeV'el r • Secondary . Suggested Time of Uae 1 sea» 

, ♦ ■ 


OBJECTIVES.^ 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION : Deals with specific non- textile items i how materials and 
manufacifUring processes affect quality* pricing and appearance; care and maintenanoRi 
quality features; selling information andctechniques. A -Salesman's Glossary is 
^.included. *. . 


available/instructor material and TESTS: Teacher's Manual and Key ($1.00), 
and Worfcbdok' ($1.50) 


Title FACTS ABOUT MERCHANDISE 


Author William b. Logan and Helen M* Moon . Date Pub. ^1962 

Educational Book Division 
Publisher Prentlce-Hallt EngleWgod Cliffs,. NJ 07632 

Teacher or Student M-at erial sjbudent Coat $6,5? Length 30^ pages 

Grade Level Secondary ^ Suggeeted Time , of ITee ^ [1 ^em« » 

OBJECTIVES : Provide up-to-date Information about products sold in the retail 
market. 


v 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Presents a description and analysis of the produo[t8 most 
frequently bought and sold in department stores. * . 


Q^LABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teache)-*s Manual and Flla Lists ($2.20) 
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Probation and Parole-Staff-Responses 


8. Lack of sufficient investigation to 
determine welfare eligibility and 
follow-up. (X) (Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) 
(R-8) 

9. Need mandatory review of competency 
of county, state or federal judges on a 
regularbasis. (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) (R-8) 

10. Mandatory non-support warrants for 
those who refuse to work or who make 
no attempt to satisfy job requirements. 
(Pts. 4,6) (T-10) (R-9) 

11. More advancement possibilities needed 
without going into administration. 
(Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-9) 

12. More flexibility in departmental rutes^ 
and regulations— more meritorious 
raises. (Pts. 10) (R-10) (R-9) 

13. Lack of accountability of monies given 
to clients by DVR and the DSS. This 
is true of the agency and the recipient. 
(X) (Pts. 9) (R'9) (R-10) 

14. Need more stenographic help. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-10) 

15. Lack of DVR to follow through with 
their programs from the correctional 
institution to the street. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

16. High school or Vocational School offer 
a learning program— academic or voca- 
tional— for the resistant student. (X) 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

1 7. Need open-ended Vocational School 
programs. (No Points) 

18. Need Adult Education programs for 
the resistive client. A program in 
motivation itself, and programs that 
will offer jobs upon completion; 
incentive wage while attending train- 
ing. (X) (No Points) 


19. Work adjustment programs offered 
through Vocational Schools. Similar 

to Sheltered Workshops, but on a higher 
level. (X) (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

20. Need a mandatory birth control method 
for a single client that is on AFDC after 
the first pregnancy. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

21. Lack of family counseling facilities in 
Marquette County. (No Points) 

22. ' Need for temporary welfare assistance 

for the single adult. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

23. Need a mandatory liability auto insurance 
at reasonable prices for everyone. (Pts. 

1.4) (T-5) 

24. Cut some benefits to welfare recipients 
to provide incentives. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

25. Transportation problem for clients to 
get medical help, schooling, work. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

26. Need active and complete prosecution 
of welfare fraud cases. (No Points) 

27. Problems with WSES in finding jobs 
for people— they tend to operate in 
reverse finding people for jobs. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

28. Need day care and night care services, 
especially for those involved in training— 
this should be inexpensive or free while 
attending training programs. This ser- 
vfS^hould also be provided for those 

in low-income marginal jobs. (XX) (Pts. 

3.5) (T-8) 

29. Need for more instruction in home- 
making skills— a combination of in-the- 
home/group instruction. (No Points) 
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Probation and Parole-Staff-Responses 


30. We should be able to refer clients to an 
abortionist with fund provided, if 
necessary. (No Points) 

31. Need more acjent participation in policy 
making. (XX) (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

32. Less red tape and paper work. (Pts. 8) 
(T.8) 


33. \ Need psychifjtric sorvicos for drug abuse 

cases. Need better drug treatment pro- 
grams. (No Points) 

34. Need mandatory review of competency 
of district attorneys on a rocjulyr basis. 
(No Points) 

Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 

Criteria for Homocjonous Grouping: Three of the 5 participants are correctional aides and two are 
the least experienced of the staff participating. 


1. Correctional Aide; 2 months in present 
position; 2 months In agency; Female, 
age 23; 6 credits toward B.A. 

2. Probation-Parole Agent III; 10 months 
in present position; 6 years in agency; 
Male, age 29: B.A., Sociology-Psychology; 
12 graduate credits. 


Correctional Aide; 3 months in present 
position; 3 months in agency; iVlale, 
age 48; No degree. 

Correctional Aide IV; 2 months in 
present position; 2 months in agency; 
IVlale, age 47; No degree. 


5. Probation-Parole Agent III; 7 months 
in present position; 7 months in agency; 
Male, age 31; B.S., Psychology; 12 
graduate credits in Social Work. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 2 


1. Need a.program in correctional in- 
stitutions before release and continued 
on the outside to prevent return, such 
as family counseling, motivation for 
schooling, and employment. (XX) 
(Pts. 5, 8, 10, 10) (T-33) (R-1) 

2. Vocational School should have more 
Apprenticeship programs— an 
Electronics and Plumbing Appren- 
ticeship Program. They can't handle 
the classroom work for certification. 
More programs with a broader range 
to meet the needs of client, including 
semi-skilled and unskilled, such as 
Journeymen, Construction, and LPN. 
(XX) (Pts. 6, 7, 7, 9) (T-29) lR-2) 

3. Clients need to find employment with 
sufficient wage to meet the needs of 
their family; jobs that are suitable to 

Q them. (X) (Pts. 9, 9, 10) (T-28) (R-3) 
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4. Lack of confidence by the employer 
to hire Probation and Parole clients. 
(Pts. 7, 8, 10) (T-25) (R-4) 

5. Clients' lack of motivation towards 
positive change— lack of interest in 
keeping their job or seeking a job and 
sticking with vocational training and 
they take advantage of MDTA because 

of incentive pay— no real interest. (XXX) 
(Pts. 1, 3, 8, 10) (T-22) (R-5) 

6. Lack of community support for correc- 
tional programs. (X) (Pts. 4, 7, 9) 
{T-20) (R-6) 

7. Lack of funds readily available to the 
agent to meet the clients' maintenance 
needs. A $50 loan to be paid in 90 days 
is not enough. Agency should have its 
own funds rather than having to go to 
DVR and other agencies for funds. (Pts. 
2,2,6,8) (T-18)^ (R-7) 


Probation and P:)rolo-Staff-Responsos 


8. Less locial influonco in suporvision by 
attorney. Tliere sliould be more 
emphasis on what the client and the 
community needs versus civil rights. 
(Pis. 1,8,9) (T-ia) (R.7) 

9. Not enougti training in the institution 
of any kind; industrial, oduccilional or 
personal. (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 6) (T-15) 
(R-8) 

10. Financial aid for capable clients to get 
higlier education; college and pro- 
fessional training. (X) (Pts. 1, 5, 7) 
(1-13) (R-9) 

11. Court relies on us, but doesn't 
utili;:e all of our services, such as pre- 
sentence investigations. (Pts, 2, 3, 4) 
(T-9) (R-10) 

12. Fond du Lac WSES office finds men 
for jobs, rather than jobs for men; 
don't really care, (Pts", 3, 6) (T-9) 
(R-10) 

13. Lack of communication between 
Institution social workers and Probation 
and Parole staff. (X) (No Points) 

14. Too much emphasis placed on paper 
work, such as audits and forms. (Pts, 1, 
4) (T-5) 

15. Housing for Probation and Parole and 
low-income clients. (X) (No Points) 

16. Lack of a workable system between 
some police systems and Probation and 
Parole. Also, conflicting opinions of 
methods for working with clients, and 
harassment of clients by police, (X) 
(Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 


17. Mariial and family counseling for 
clionts to prevent further conflicts with 
family and law. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

18. TransfKjrtation to school, counseling, 
jobs, and doctor. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

19, Conflicting opinion of workers at 
Probation and Parole; on method of 
working with clients, (No Points) • 

20. Need child care. (No Points) 

21. Promises are made by DVR while in 
the institution and while on the street 
that they do not fulfill. (No Points) 

22, Local Guidance Clinic is unwilling to 
work with our clients. They shy away 
from clients who need control. (Pts. 
2,5) (T-7) 

23, Taychecdah should take advantage of 
close proximity of the Technical School 
and the UW-Fond du Lac Center; the 
Technical School is too crowded for 
those who want to get in. (No Points) 

24, Non-v,^illingness of community schools 

to cope with the clients' special problems. 
They say they can't handle them and 
give them no special attention or recog- 
nition they need. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 


Total Points: 275 
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CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 
BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE • DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 


Dodgo, Fond du Lnc, Groan Li\k 

[21 Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. Need a program in corrnctional institu- 
tions before release and continued on 
the outside to prevent return, such as 
family counseling, motivation for 
schooling, and employment. (XX) 
(Pts. 5,8, 10, 10) (T-33) (T-1) 

Z Need a county work program similar 
to WPA if the client wants to continue 
to receive assistance. (X) (Pts. 1, 3, 7, 
10) (T-21) (R-3) 

3. Agents should be reclassified as a 
hazardous job classification-"rctire- 
ment age should be optional. (Pts. 3, 
8,8) (T-19) (R-4) 

4. Less legal influence in supervision by 
attorney. There should be more 
emphasis on what the client and the 
community needs versus civil rights. 
(Pts. 1,8,9) (T-18) (R-7) 

5 Agency s'lould have its own 

clients' maintenance needs funds rather 
than having to go to DVR and other 
agencies for funds. (Pts. 2, 2, 6, 8) 
{T-18) (R-7) 

6. Need mandatory review of competency 
of county, state, or federal judges on a 
regular basis. (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) (R-8) 

7. Lack of sufficient investigation to 
determine welfare eligibility and follow- 
up. (X) (Pts. 5,8) (T-13) (R-8) 

8. Mandatory non-support warrants for 
those who refuse to work or who make 
no attempt to satisfy job requirements. 
(Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-9) 

9. More advancement possibilities needed 
without going into administration. 
(Pts. 10) (T-10) (R.9) 
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and Washington Counties 

10, More flexibility in departmental rules 
and regulations— more meritorious 
raises. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R'9) 

11, Lack of accountability of monies given 
to clients by DVR and the DSS. This 
is true of the aciency and the recipient. 
(X) (Pts. 9) (t-9) (R-10) 

12, Lack of DVR to follow through with 
their programs from tlie correctional 
institution to the street, (Pts, 5) (T-5) 

13, Need for temporary welfare assistance 
for the single adult, (Pts, 5) (T-5) 

14, Cut some benefits to welfare recipients 
to provide incentives, (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

1 5, Need active and complete prosecution 
of welfare fraud cases, (No Points) 

16, We should be able to refer clients to an 
abortionist with fund provided, if nec- 
essary, (No Points) 

17, Need more agent participation in policy 
making, (XX) (Pts, 3) (T-3) 

18, Less red tape and paper work. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) 

1 9, Need mandatory review of competency 
of district attorneys on a regular basis, 
(No Points) 

20, Too much emphasis placed on paper 
work, such as audits and form, (Pts. 1, 
4) (T-5) 

21, Promises are made by DVR while in the 
institution and while on the street that 
they do not fulfill, (No Points) 

22, Local Guidance Clinic is unwilling to 
work with our clients. They shy away 
from clients who need control. (Pts. 2, 5) 
(T-7) 


Probation and Parole-Staff-Categorization 
Agency Policy 


23. Tayclieedah should take advantage of 
close proximity of the Technical 
School and the UW-Fond du Lac Center 
(No Points) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1, Housing for Probation and Parole and 
low-income clients. (X) (No Points) 

2. Lack of funds readily available to the 
agent to meet the clients' maintenance 
needs. A $50 loan to be paid in 90 days 

is not enough (Pts. 2, 2, 6, 8) 

(T-18) (R-7) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need day care and night care services, 
especially for those in^^olved in training 
—this should be inexpensive or free 
while attending training programs. 
This service should also be provided for 
those in low-income marginal jobs. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 

2. Need child care. (No Points) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Other agencies reject our clients because 
they are not motivated to their standards. 
We need more cooperation from referral 
agencies— County Guidance Clinic, school 
counseling services, and Winnebago State 
Hospital. (XXX) (Pts. 1, 2, 4, 10) (T-17) 
(R-5) 

2. Lack of communication between institution 
social workers and Probation and Parole 
staff. (X) (No Points) 

o. Client relies on us, but doesn't utilize all 
of our services, such as pre-sentence 
investigations. (Pts. 2, 3, 4) (T-9) (R-10) 


4. Lack of a workable system between 
some police systems and Probation and 
Parole. Also, conflicting opinions of 
methods for working with clients, and 
harassment of clients by police. (X) 
(Pts. 1,6) (T.7) 

5. Conflicting opinion of workers at 
Probation and Parole on method of 
working with clients. (No Points) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. Financial aid for capable clients to get 
higher education; college and profession- 
al training. (X) (Pts. 1, 5, 7) (T-13) 
(R-9) 

2, Non-willingness of community schools 
to cope with the clients' special prob- 
lems. They say they can't handle them 
and give them no special attention or 
recognition they need. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 

1, High school should offer a learn- 
ing program— academic or vocational— 
for the resistant student. (X) (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) 

2. Non-willingness of community schools 
to cope with the clients' special prob- 
lems. They say they can't handle them 
and give them no special attention or 
recognition they need. (Pts. 3, 4) 
(T-7) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Vocational School should have more 
Apprenticeship programs— an Electronics 
and Plumbing Apprenticeship program. 
They can't handle the classroom work 
for certification. More programs with a 
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Probation and Parola-Stnff-Cntecjorization 
Course and Programs 


broader range to meet the needs of 
client, including semi-^killod and un- 
skilled, such as Journeymen, Construction, 
LPN. (XX) (Pts. 6, 7, 7, 9) (T.29) (R-2) 

2. Need the development of short-tern 
concentrated Vocational (:)roc|rams that 
would teach one basic skiil—Spray 
Painting, Auto Mechanics rnd Repair, 
Punch Press, Arc Welding, Fender Repair, 
Lathe Operator, Checker, Cashier, and 
Basic Budgeting. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 2, 4, 6) 
(T'14) (R-7) 

3. Not enough training in the institution 
of any kind: industrial, educational, or 
personal. (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 6) (T-15) (R-8) 

4 Vocational School should offer a 

learning program— academic or vocational— 
for the resistant student. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

5. Need open-ended Vocational School 
programs. (No Points) 

6. Need Adult Education programs for the 
resistive client. A program in niotivation 
itself, and programs that will offer jobs 
upon completion (X) (No Points) 

7. Work adjustment programs offered 
through Vocational Schools. Similar to 
Sheltered Workshops, but on a higher 
level. (X) (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

8 The Technical School is too crowded 

for those who want to get in. (No Points) 

9. Non-willingness of community schools to 
cope with the clients' special problems. 
They say they can't handle them and give 
them no special attention or recognition 
they need. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1, Need psychiatric sen/ices for drug abuse 
cases. Need better drug treatment pro- 
grams. (No Points) 


[ 1 4] Homofnaking and Otiier Hom e Services 

1. Need for more instruction in homemaking 
skills— a combination of in-the-home/ 
group instruction. (No Points) 

[15] In-service 


1 . Development of in-service training pro- 
grams for agents in law, alcoholic and 
drug counseling, marital counseling, new 
social work techniques. (XXX) (Pts. 1, 2, 
7, 8, 9) (T-27) (R-1) 

[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Need more Apprenticeship programs and 
OJT training programs. (X) (Pts. 7, 7, 
10) (T-24) (R-2) 

2. Problems with WSES in finding jobs for 
people— they tend to operate in reverse 
finding people for jobs. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

3. Clients need to find employment with 
sufficient wage to meet the needs of 
their family; jobs that are suitable to 
them. (X) (Pts. 9, 9, 10) (T-28) (R-3) 

4. Vocational School should have more 
Apprenticeship programs— an Elec- 
tronics and Plumbing Apprenticeship 

program (XX) (Pts. 6, 7, 7,9) 

(T-29) (R-2) 

5. Fond du Lac WSES office finds men for 
jobs, rather than jobs for men; don't 
really care. (Pts. 3,6) (T-9) (R-IO) 

[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Lack of family counseling facilities in 
Marquette County. (No Points) 

2. Marital and family counseling for clients 
to prevent further conflicts with family 
and law. (Pts. 5) (T-5) . 
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Probation and Parole-Staff-Calogorization 
[22] Motivation 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Clients' lack of motivation towards 
positive change—lack of interest in 
keeping their job or seeking a job and 
sticking with Vocational training, and 
they take advantage of MDTA because 
of incentive pay— -no real interest. (XXX) 
(Pts. 1,3,8, 10) (T-22) (R-5) 

[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Lack of confidence by the employer to 
hire Probation and Parole clients.- (Pts. 7, 
8, 10) (T-25) (R-4) 

[24] Public Relations and Community 

Participation and Volunteers 


1. Lack of community support for 

correctional programs. (X) (Pts. 4, 7, 9) 
(T-20) (R-6) 

[28] SeK Education and Family Planning 

1, Need a mandatory birth control method 
for a single client that is on AFDC after 
the first pregnancy. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

[29] Staff 


1. Need more stenographic help, (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-10) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation problem for clients to 
yet medical help, schooling, work. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

2. Need adequate reimbursement for the 
agent to operate their automobile. (Pts. 6, 
9) (T-15) (R-6) 

3. Transportation to school, counseling, jobs, 
and doctor. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


1. Need incentive wage while 

attending training. (X) (No Points) 

[32] Miscellaneous 


1. Need a mandatory liability auto in- 
surance at reasonable prices for every- 
one. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 
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BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE - DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 


Dodge County 
Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 8 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 

Ciitorja fpr Humoggnoug Grquj^naL. All 4 male Caucasian participants are single and on probation. 

Three of the clients have a high school diploma or its equivalency, and one has completed ten years 
of school. One is presently enrolled in the Metal Fabrication program at MPTI-Fond du Lac. One 
of the clients has served time at the Kettle Moraine Boys School and one institution in New Hampshire. 
One was enrolled in Welding and Printing courses while institutionalized. One person expects to be 
off probation in 1973, two in 1974, and one in 1977. Two members of the group are presently 
employed, both in Woodworking. The last previous occupation of the two men not presently employed 
were not indicated. Two of the four participants d^stfe to pursue further education or training— one in 
drafting and one in welding. 


1. Male, age 26; client of Probation. 3. Male, age 18; client of DSS, WSE.S, 

MHC and Probation. 

2. Male, age 24; client of'DVR and 

Probation; former client of MHC. 4. Male, age 1 9; client of DSS, WSES, 

and Probation. 


RESPONSES ON NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. DVR will put probationers through 
school but will not give him enough 
.to support a wife and child, so he 
can't go. (Pts. 3, 7, 10) (T-20) (R-1) 

2. All the red tape of the Huber Law causes 
the employers not to hire you. 

(Pts. 4, 7, 9) (T-20) (R-1) 

3. Agents should go through psychiatric 
testing before being hired, like they 
do in industry. (Pts. 2, 5, 6, 6) 
(T-19) (R-2) 

4. When in county jail, should be able to 
find own jobs rather than the sheriff, 
to work under Huber Law. 

(Pts. 4, 6, 9) (T-19) (R-2) 

5. Should be OJT for probationers 
instead of vocational-technical 
education. (Pts. 9, 10) (T-~19) (R-2) 
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6. Probation rules, such as not leaving 
the county or getting a license 
without permission is not good- 
makes getting a job more difficult. 
(Pts. 8, 10) (T-18) (R-3) \ 

7. Need more nutritious food. (Pts. 8, 8) 
(T-16) (R-4) 

8. Agents should be more interested in 
your problems— there's a lack of 
communication. (Pts. 3, 3, 3, 7) 
(T-16) (R-4) 

9. Need low-income housing within a 
decent standard. (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) 
(R-5) 

10. Probation agent should be of more 
assistance in finding a job. (Pts. 5, 6) 
(T-11) (R-6) 
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Probation and Pnrole-Client-Responses 


11. Sheriff and parole agents work together 
and always agree witli each other, even 
if one is in the wrong. (Pts, 1, 2, 8) 
(T-11) (R.6) 

12. Should not have to report to agent 
every month after first month— should 
be able to call or write a letter. 

(Pts. 10) (T'10) (R-7) 

13. Need medical help. (Pts. 5, 5) 
(T-10) (R-7) 

14. $220 a month on G. I. Bill is not 
enough to cover travel to school and 
tuition. Should be adjusted to 
individual situations. (Pts. 2, 7) 
(T-9) (R>8) 

15. Would like Auto Mechanics course. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-9) 


16. Need adequate drug programs— -need 
longer de-tox and more medical help 
programs. (Pts. 1,2) (T-3) (R-10) 

17. Corrections should get away from 
sending psychiatric patients to Cen- 
tral State Hospital— should have 
psychiatric care at the county level 
for criminal offenders. (Pts. 1, 1) 
(T-2) 

18. Sheriff influences the employers in 
• town against some inmates. 

(No Points) 


Total Points: 220 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All A male Caucasian participants are presently employed and 
desire to pursue further education or training. 

Of the 4 participants, three are married and one is single. Two of the clients have a high school 
diploma or its equivalency. The remaining two have completed ten years of school. One has had two 
years in Busii'iess Management and Psychology at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. One is pre- 
sently attending school or enrolled in a training program. Three of the four are probationers, and one 
is a parolee. One of the clients has served time at the Kettle Moraine Boys School and the Wisconsin 
State Reformatory in Green Bay. One has served time at Pontiac, Illinois; Statesville, Illinois; Joliet, 
Illinois; WSP, and WCl. One was enrolled in a Painting and Welding program, and one was enrolled 
in a correspondence course through the University of Wisconsin-Madtson while institutionalized. 
One expects to be off probation in 1973, one in 1974, one in 1975, and one expects to be off parole 
in the year 2003. All members of this group are presently employed— one as a press brake operator; 
one as a lineman for the telephone company; one as a laborer; and one did not indicate his type of 
employment. All four participants desire to pursue further education or training— one in Radio and 
TV Broadcasting; one in a Adult Evening Woodworking class at MPTI-Beaver Dam; one in Auto 
Mechanics and Farm Machine Mechanics; and one in Psychology at the University of Wisconsin. 


1. Male, age 35; client of DSS, DVR and 
Parole. 

2. Male, age 28; client of DSS, WIN, MHC 
and Probation; former client of DVR 
and WSES. 


3. Male, age 36; client of DSS, MHC 
and Probation. 

4. Male, age 18, client of DSS and 
Probation. 
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Probation unci Parole-Client 


REvSPOMSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Free Ingal aid on a county level. 
(Pts. 3,4,5, 10) (T-22) (R-1) 

2. Need job training and work exper- 
ience. (Pts. 6, 6, 9) (T-21) (R-2) 

3. Need low-cost medical services. 
(Pts. 5, 6, 9) (T-20) (R^3) 

4. Better trained staff witliin the Divi- 
sion of Corrections, primarily within 
state prisons. (Pts. 1,7, 10) (T-18) 
(R-4) 

5. Financial aid to go on to higher 
education, such as college, for a 
family man. (Pts. 7, 10) (T-17) 
(R-5) 

6. Information and referral center, 
maybe in booklet form, listing 
services available in Dodge County, 
in detail. (Pts. 1, 2, 2, 8) (T-13) 
(R-6) 

7. The mandatory introductory prog- 
ram in Alcoholics Anonymous at 
the MHC in Juneau should be 
shortened from a three-year program- 
too long, want different information; 
want the sessions to vary and to know 
when I'll get out of the introductory 
course. (Pts. 6, 7) (T-13) (R-6) 

8. Insurance company jacks up rates 
for ex-cons. (Pts. 1, 4, 8) (T-13) 
(R-6) 


11. Need transportation in general, 
everywhere. (X) (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-8) 

12. WIN provides you with a low-paying 
job, and then you're stuck, without 
further help. (Pts. 2, 8) (T-10) (R-8) 

13. More coordination between State 
and Dodge County Drivers License 
Bureau, as I need my license for work 
and medical reasons, and they are 
giving me the runaround. (Pts. 2, 3, 5) 
(T-10) (R-8) 

14. State organization, similar to the HUD 
program, which was recently dropped 
by federal governinent, should be 
founded— especially for developing 
low-cost housing. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-9) 

15. Want to know general rights of a 
parolee. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 

16. Need some typTbf public transportation 
in Dodge County. (Pts 1,3) (T-4) 

17. Having trouble dealing with landlord 

in my trailer court— Deb-A-Ro Gardens 
in Dodge County— need better 
facilities there. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

18. Want vocational course in Electronics 
with Radio and TV Broadcasting, 
Woodworking, and Finishing Furniture. 
(X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


9. Judge will sentence you withoul^^ 
putting a time limit on it— especially 
to Alcoholics Anonymous. (Pts. 3, 9) 

(T-12) (R-7) Total Points: 220 


10. More and better trained staff to work 
with juveniles. (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) 
(R-7) 
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Tit Is FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING * 



Author ' John Mi.h pat.e and farrol l Nolan . .■ ■ Date Tub. 1"69 

}■ 

J * , • 

PubliBher South-tfestern Publishing Co>» 5101 Madison Roadi Glnolnnatl» CH 452?.? 
?eaeh0r or Student HateTtal Studejit Cost $6^68 Length 595 P^e^g^ 
Grade Level Secondary Suggested Time of Use - 


OBJECTIVES : (l) To help the student give intelligent consideration to the possi- 
bility of making selling a career; (2) To train the student to Evaluate sales appeals 
and sales techniques^ (3) To (rive the student an appreciation of the key /place of 
selling in the marketing of goods and services^ and (4) To develop interest in a;vi 
knowledge of the general principles of sellings 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOS:^ Basic principles of effective selling art) eraphasir^d and 
applied to all types of s^^lov. activities ^ith attention given to retail Felling 
a™ selling as a career. 


AVAILABLE IN/ ^'HUCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacho^r^s ^lanual, Workbook 
•and TbsU 1-4 .36) 


Title HOW TO KEEP CUST OriFRS BUYING. 


Author^ L ggt-g Pufc. 1961 

, ^ Saler^ Educarloni The National Cash Register Company 

PuSlieher NCR Kdi^catio n C^ter - Sugar Camp» Dayton^ OH 45479 £ 

' [ : r 25 for 
Teacher or Student Material Stlid ent Coat $3>00 Length ?M pages 

Grade Level _S^cor\d^Tr^ro^ Suggeated Time of Uae i 


OBJECTIVES : To di.scusr Lh-^il salcf.person^s duties and responsibilities in a soli- 
service s.tcre* 1. \ \* 


/ 


SUMMARY description: : Deals with thf. new tsrminolopy in mass merchandisingf store 
layout, the idiosyncrH.si:f\s of -^pday•s self-service shopper^ and the sales person in 
this relatively new retail e;^viror.'^ 3nt« Alf=o discussed are bandy tips on self-service 
eollir.g as veil as I:oy points to' constantly pract^ed by the salM^rson in a 
:^ase-P3r::haniisl/ng stor^^^ ^^^0^ a ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MA'^ERIAL AND TESTS: 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 
BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE - DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. DVR will put probationers through school 
but will not give him enough to support a 
wife and child, so he can't go. 

(Pts, 3, 7, 10) (T-20) (R-{) 

2. Agents should go through psychiatric 
testing before being hired, like they do 
in industry. (Pts. 2, 5, 6, 6,) (T-19) 
{R-2) 

3. When in county jail, should be able 
to find own jobs rather than the 
sheriff, to work under Huber Law. 
(Pts. 4, 6, 9) (T'19) (R-2) 

4. Probation rules, such as not leaving 
the county or getting a license with- 
out permission is not good—makes 
getting a job more difficult. 

(Pts. 8, 10) (T-18) (R-3) 

5. Better trained staff within the Divi- 
sion of Corrections, primarily within 
state prisons. (Pts. 1, 7, 10) (T-18) 
(R-4) 

6. Probation agent should be of more 
assistance in finding a job. 

(Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-6) 


10. Should not have to report to agent 
every month after first month-- 
riiould be able to call or write a 
letter. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-7) 

11. WIN provides you with a low-paying 
job, and then you're stucK without 

; further help. (Pts. 2, 8) (T-10) 
(R-8) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Need more nutritious food. (Pts. 8, 8) 
(T-16) (R.4) 

2. Need low-income housing within a 
decent standard. (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) 
(R-5) 

3. State organization, similar to the HUD 
program, which was recently dropped by 
federal government, should be founded— 
especially for developing low-cost 
housing. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-9) 

4. Having trouble dealing with landlord 

in my trailer court— Deb- A- Ro Gardens 
in Dodge County— need better 
facilities there. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


7. Sheriff and parole agents work 
togetfier and always agree with 
each other, even if one is in the 
wrong. (Pts. 1, 2,8) (T-11) 
(R-6) 

8. Judge will sentence you without 
putting a time limit on it— 
especially to Alcoholics Anonymous. 
(Pts. 3, 9) (T-12) (R-7) 

9. More and better trained staff to work 
with juveniles. (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) 
(R-71 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Agents should be more interested in 
your problems— there's a lack of 
communication. (Pts. 3, 3, 3, 7) 
(T-16) (R-4) 

2. More coordination between . State and 
Dodge County Drivers License Bureau, 
as I need my license for work and 
medical reasons, and they are giving 
me the runaround. (Pts. 2, 3, 5) 
(T-10) (R-8) 
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Probation and Pnrole-Clienl-Categorization 
Comnmnications 


3. Want to know general rights of a parolee. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. Financial aid to go on to higher educa- 
tion, such as college, for a family man. 
(Pts. 7, 10) (T-17) (R-5) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Would like Auto Mechanics course. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-9) 

2. Want vocational course in Electronics 
with Radio and TV Broadcasting, 
Woodworking, and Finishing Furniture. 
(X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

[n] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. The mandatory introductory program in 
Alcoholics Anonymous at the MHC in 
Juneau should be shortened from a 
three-year program— too long, want 
different information; want the 
sessions to vary and to know when I'll 
get out of the introductory course. 
(Pts. 6, 7) (T-13) (R-6) 

2. Need adequate drug programs— need 

' longer de-tox and more medical help 
programs. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) (R-10) 

[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Need job training and work experience. 
(Pts. 6, 6, 9) (T-21) (R-2) 

2. Should be OJT for probationers instead 
of vocational-technical education. 
(Pts. 9, 10) (T-19) (R-2) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. Free legal aid on a county level. 
(Pts. 3, 4, 5, 10) (T-22) (R-1) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need low-cost medical services. 
(Pts. 5, 6, 9) (T-20) (R-3) 

2. Need medical help. (Pts. 5, 5) (T-10> 
(R-7) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. Corrections should get away from send- 
ing psychiatric patients to Central State 
Hospital— should have psychiatric care 
at the county level for criminal 
offenders. (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. All the red tape of the Huber Law causes 
the employers not to hire you, 

(Pts, 4, 1, 9) (T-20) (R-1) 

2. Insurance company jacks up rates for 
ex-cons.. (Pts. 1, 4, 8) (T-13) (R-6) 

3. Sheriff influences the employers in 
town against some inmates. (No Points) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 


1. Information and referral center, maybe 
in booklet form, listing ssr\Mces avail- 
able in Dodge County, in detail. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 2, 8) (T-13) (R-6) 
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Probation nnd Parole-Client-Categorization 


ISO] Trans'portation 


1. Need transportation in general, 
everywhere. (X) (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-8) 

2. Need some type of public transporta- 
tion in Dodge County. (Pts. 1, 3) 
(T-4) 


[31] Wayes, Income, and Incentives 


1. v$220 a month on G.I. Bill is not enough 
to cover travel to school and tuition. 
Should be adjusted to individual situa- 
tions, (ins. 2, 7) (T-9) (R-8) 
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BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE - DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 


Fond du Lac County 
Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 16 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping : All 7 participants are male Caucasians. 

Of the 7 participants, six are single and one is widowed. Three of the clients have a high school 
diploma or its equivalency. The remaining four have completed six, nine, and eleven years of school 
and one did not reply to that ques jon. 0ns participant has one semester at the University of Wis- 
consin-Oshkosh in Secondary Education-History. One person is presently attending school. Six of 
the seven are probationers and one is a parolee. Two of the clients have served time in a correctional 
institution and were not enrolled in an educational program while institutionalized. Three expect to 
be off probation or parole in 1973, three expect to be off probation or parole in 1974, and one in 
1983. Five members of the group are presently employed; one in appliance repair service, one in 
factory shipping, one in painting and dishwashing, one in dishwashing, and one in roofing and siding. 
The last previous occupations of the two who are not presently employed are factory work and a 
car washer. Five of the 7 participants desire to pursue further education or training— one in mass 
media TeleCom; one in welding or art; one in conservation work; one to attain his high school equiva- 
lency; and one desires to attend the University of Wisconsin-Madison or University of Wisconsin- 
Oshkosh but did not designate course of study. 

1, Male, age 21 ; client of Probation, 4. Male, age 41 ; client of Probation; 

DSS, and WSES. former client of DSS and MHC. 


2. Male, age 1 9; client of Probation, 
and DSS. 


3. Male, age 1 6; client of Probation, 
and DSS. 


5. Male, age 31 ; client of Parole; 
former client of DVR. 


6. Male, age 19; client of Probation, 
DSS, and WSES. 


7. Male, age 1 9; client of Probation, 

DSS, and DVR; former client of WSES 
and Workshops. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. It is a state law that employers can't 
discriminate— should not be able to 
ask you if you have ever been arrested 
or not let you get a bartenders license. 
(X) (Pts. 2, 6, 6, 7, 8, 10, 10) (T-49) 
(R-1) 

2. Need money for housing. (X) (Pts. 2, 
4,6,8,8,9) (T-37) (R-2) 


3. Need free legal aid services. 

(Pts. 1,4,5,5,6,7,8) (T-36) (R-3) 

4. Need medical and dental assistance. 
(X) (Pts. 5, 5, 9, 10) (T-29) (R-4) 

5. Would like training in TeleCom— 
video tape— at MPTI-Fond du Lac, 
Also Welding. (X) (Pts. 8, 9, 9) 
(T-26) (R-5) 
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Probation and Parole-Cliont-Responses 


6. Need money to get started in school 
or on a job. (Pts. 3, 3, 4, 6, 9) (T-25) 
(R-6) 

7. Should be able to pick your own lawyer 
when court-appointed--some are not 
adequate. Wlien they say court costs 
will be paid for, then the court says 
you have to pay. (Pts. 3, 4, 1 , 8) 
(T-22) (R-7) 

8. Would like loans available to start a 
business or attend school through 
the state, because banks don't like 
to loan to us. (Pts. 5, 7, 10) (T-22) 
(R-7) 

9. Living expense allowed by Probation 
is not always enough. (Pts. 4, 8, 9) 
(T-21) (R-8) 

10. The Parole Board should be changed 
every two or three months and made 
up of citizens like a jury. (Pts. 3, 7, 
10) (T-20) (R-9) 

11. Can't find a job— WSES is not helping 
me at this time. (Pts. 3, 5, 9) (T-17) 
(R-10) 

12. Should liave a release program in 
prison so you are not just thrown 
out to society. (Pts, 3, 7, 7) (T-17) 
(R-10) 

13. Transportation to work, to see 
family out of town, to find a job. 
(XXX) (Pts. 4, 5, 6) (T-15) 


14. I am not able to see my children in a 
foster home often enough because 
the social workers do not take the . 
time to arrange for it. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 

15. Parole agent will not let me go to work 
in Oshkosh. Parole agent won't let 

me go to school. (Pts. 2) {T-2) 

16. There should not be a law that you 
must collect Unemployment Com- 
pensation benefits within four weeks 
after you are unemployed. (Pts. 2, 6) 
(T-8) 

17. Want college Art course. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

18. Need money for car repairs^ (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 

19. Need a recreation center like a YIViCA 
with a pay scale you can afford. (Pts. 
1,1,2,2) (T.6) 

20. Need a volunteer group for trans- 
portation. (Pts. 1, 1, 1, 3, 10) {T-16) 


Total Points: 385 
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COMPOKlTiON OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Crite ria for Homoiionous Groi)|)inn: All 9 fornnle participants arc Caucasian. None of Iho women arc 
presently attending school. 

Of the 9 participants, four arc sinc)lo, tlireo are divorced, one is married and one i? separated. Four of 
the clients have a high school di|)loma or its equivalency. Of the rcmainincj five, three have completed 
ten years of school and two have cofi)|.^letod eleven years. Four have had formal education beyond 
high school— one has a maids cortificalc from the Fox Valley Technical Institute; one has earned a 
certificate in IBM training and shorthand from Ridcjewood-Wixonsin Home for Women; one has 
earned a diploma in Seci'etarial Science from MPTI; and one has three months in a nurses aide course 
through the Watertown Memorial hlos(jital. Seven of the 9 are probationers and two are parolees. 
Three of the clients have served tinie at the WHW. One was enrolled in IBM training and shorthand 
and one was enrolled in an Englii:h course while institutionalized. Five expect to be off probation or 
parole in 1973, three expect to be off probation or parole in 1974, and one in 1975. Seven members 
of the group are presently employed— one as a cook; one in a l^akery; one as a boxer Of^erator at a 
canning factory; two at VVoi kshops, Inc.; one as a cheese wrapper; and one as a secretary. The last 
previous occupations of the two who are not presently employed are waitress work and nurses aide 
employment. Six of the 9 desire to pursue further education or training-^one in a Chef program at 
MPTI; one in Drivers Education at MPTI; one in a Dietician course; one in IBM at MATC; one in a 
LPN course; and one did not ^.'^.jlfy field of study. 


1. Female, age 20; client o. probation, 
DVR, and Workshops. 

2. Female, age 26; client of Probation, 
Workshops, and DVR; former client 
of DSS. 

3. Female, age 24; client of Parole. 

4. Female, age 22; client of Probation 
and DSS. 


5. Female, age 21; client of Probation 
and DVR; former client of DSS and 
V^IN. 

6. Female, age 30; client of Parole and 
DSS; former client of DVR and WSES. 

7. Female, age 23; client of Parole, DSS, 
and WSES; former client of DVR. 

8. Female, age 22; client of Probation 
and DSS; former client of Workshops. 


9, Female, age 25; client of Probation 
and DSS; former client of WSES. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Need more female Probation and Parole 
officers in Fond du Lac county. Present 
officer has too large a caseload; she lacks 
understanding; she makes you see a 
psychiatrist whether you want to or not; 
she should allow us to make our own 
decision on work or what type of job we 
want; she is too personal on requiring us 
to divulge what we do with our money, who 
we can see, and where we can go; why does 
she have to know what bills we have and 
how Vv'C pay them; she interferes with our 
family and tells them what they should do; 
she lies to us. (XXXXXXX) (Pts. 1, 9, 9, 9, 
10, 10, 10, 10, 10) (T-78) (R-1) 

O 
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2. Need for low-cost housing. (X) (Pts. 3, 
4,5,6,6,7,8,8,9) (T-56) (R-2) 

3. Price of food, clothing and rent is too 
high compared to wages— especially if 
you have a family. (K) (Pts. 1,4, 6, 
7,7,7,9,9) (T-50) (R-3) 

4. Need child care for going to school, to 
work. (XX) (Pts. 7, 7, 7, 8, 8, 8)' 
(T-45) (R-4) 

5. Need more entertainment and recreation 
in Fond du Lac. (Pts. 1, 3, 4, 4, 4, 6, 8, 
10) {J-m (R-5) 
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Probation nnd Paroto-Ctiont-Rosponses 


6* Need transportation in Fond du Lac to 
get to MPTI, to work, to the Probation 
and Parole office. (XX) (Pts. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
8, 10, 10) (T-38) (R-6) 

7. Need better road care in Fond du Lac 
county* (Pts. 2, 3, 3, 5, 5, 6, 6, 7) 
(T-37) (R-7) ' . 

8. Want a Beautician program at MPTI, 
IBM courses, Bartending, more LPN 
courses, Homemakifig courses, a 
course on how to be a Baker, Child 
Care program. Want more Art courses. 
(XXXXXX) (Pts. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10) 
(T-33) (R-8) 

9. Contraception devices should be made 
legal and available for unmarried per- 
sons in Wisconsin* (Pts. 1,1,2,7,9) 
(T-20) (R.9) 


1 1 . Difficulty in serving as a supcivisor 
at work because people under me are 
my same ago. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 

12. Need for marriage counseling. (Pts. 
2,9) (T-ll) 

13. Need financial assistance for going to 
schoofas a LPN. (Pts. 3, 6, 9) (T-18) 

14. Legalii!e abortion in Wisconsin. (Pis. 
1, 3,8) (T-12) 

15. Meed a referral and information center 
to tell you about services and where 
to go. (Pts. 2, 2, 4, 5, 5) (T-18) 

16. Have problems in talking with other 
people. (Pts. 3, 6, 6) (f-15) 


10. Want Food stamp program in Fond du 
Laccounty. (Pts. 2, 2, 5, 5, 5) (T-19) 
(R-10) 


Total Points: 495 


# « « # 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE - DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 


Fond du Lac County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Need more female Probation and Parole 
officers in Fond du Laccounty. Present 
officer has too large a caseload; she lacks 
understanding; she makes you see a 
psychiatrist whether you want to or not; 
she should allow us to make our own 
decision on work or what type of job 
we want; she is too personal on requiring 
us to divulge what we do with our money, 
who we can see, and where we can go; why 
does she have to know what bills we have 
and how we pay them; she interferes with 
our family and tells them what they should 
do; she lies to us. (XXXXXXX) (Pts. 1,9. 9, 
9, 10, 10, 10, 10, 10) (T-78) (R-1) ,289- 


2. Need better road care in Fond du Lac 
county. (Pts. 2, 3, 3, 5, 5, 6, 6, 7) 
(T.37) (R-7) 

3. Should be able to pick your own lawyer 
when court-appointed— some are not 
adequate. When they say court costs will 
be paid for, then the court says you have 
to pay. (Pts. 3, 4, 7, 8) (T-22) (R-7) 

4. Living expense allowed by Probation 
is not always enough. (Pts. 4, 8, 9) 
(T-21) (R-8) 

5. The Parole Board should be changed 
every two or three months and made up 
of citizens like a jury. (Pts. 3, 7, 10) 
(T-20) (R-9) 


Probation and PaiolL'-Cliont-Cntocjorization 
Agency Policy 


6. Contraception tlovices sliould be iniido 

legal for unmarriod [)ersons in 

Wisconsin. (Pts. 1,1, 2, 7, D) (T.20) 
(R-9) 

7, Want Food Stamp program in Fond du 
Lac county. (Pts. 2, 2,' 5, 5, 5) (1-19) 
(R-10) 

8, Should have a release program in prison 
so yoLi are not just thrown out to 
society. (Pts. 3, 7, 7) (T-17) (R-10) 

9. Parole arjent will not let me yo to work 
in Oshkosh. Parole agent won't let me 
go to school. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

10. There should not be a law that you must 
collect Unemployment Compensation 
benefits within four weeks after you are 
unemployed. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 

11. Legalize abortion in Wisconsin. (Pts. 1, 
3,8) (T-12) 


[8] Courses and Progrrms: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. Want college Art course, (PtsM) (T-4) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1, Would like training in TolpCom— video 
tape— at IVIPTI- Fond du Lac. Also 
Welding. (X) (Pts. 8, 9, 9) (T-26) 
(R-5) 

2, Want a Beautician program at MPT(, 
IBM courses, Bartending, more LPN 
courses, Homemaking courses, a 
course on how to be a Baker, Child 
Care program. Want more Art courses. 
(XXXXXX) (Pts. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10) 
(T-33) (R-8) 

3, Need financial assistance for going to 
school as a LPN. (Pts. 3, 6, 9) (T-18) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Need for low-cost housing. (X) (Pts. 3, 4, 
5,6,6,7,8,8,9) (T-56) (R-2) 

2. Need money for housing. (X) (Pts. 2, 4, 6, 
8,8,9) (T-37) (R-2) 

3. Price of food, clothing and rent is too 
high compared to wages— especially if 
you have a family. (X) (Pts. 1,4, 6, 
7,7,7,9,9) (T-50) (R-3) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need child care for going to school, to 
work, (XX) (Pts, 7, 7, 7, 8, 8, 8) (T-45) 
(R-4) 


[16] Job and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Can't find a job— WSES is not helping 
me at this time. (Pts. 3, 5, 9) (T-17) 
(R-10) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. Need free legal aid services. (Pts. 1, 4, 
5,5,6,7,8) (T-36) (R-3) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. I am not able to see my children in a 
foster home often enough because the 
social workers do not take the time to 
arrange for it. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 


^ . . , 2. Need for marriage counseling. (Pts, 2, 

[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- (T-11) 
Agency 

1. Have problem.s in talking with other 
people, (Pts, 3, 6, 6) (T-15) 
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Probation and Parole-Client-Categorization 
[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1 . Need medical and dental assistance. 
(X) (Pts. 5, 5, 9, 10) (Tx29) (R-4) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em 
ployer Prejudice 


1, It is a state law that employers can't 
discriminate— should not be able to 
ask you if you have ever been arrested 
or not let you get a bartenders license. 
(X) (Pts. 2, 6, 6, 7, 8, 10, 10) (T-49) 
(R-1) 

2. Would like loans available to start a 
business or attend school through the 
state, because banks don't like to loan 
to us, (Pts. 5, 7, 10) (T-22) (R-7) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Voluntcors 


1. Need a volunteer group for trans- 
portation. (Pts. 1, 1, 1, 3, 10) (T-16) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need more entertainment and recreation 

in Fond du Lac. (Pts. 1, 3, 4, 4, 4, 6, 8, 1 0) 
(T-40) (R-5) 

2. Need a recreation center like a YMCA with 
a pay scale you can afford. (Pts. 1, 1, 2, 2) 
(T-6) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Need a referral and information center 
to tell you about services and where to 
go. (Pts. 2, 2,4,5,5) (T-18) 


[28] Sex Education and Family Planning 

1, Contraception devices should be made 

available for unmarried persons 

in Wisconsin. (Pts. 1, 1, 2, 7, 9) (T-20) 
(R-9) 


[30] Transpo rtation 


1, Need transportation in Fond du Lac to 
get to MPTI, to work, to the Probation 
and Parole office. (XX) (Pts. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
8, 10, 10) (T-38) (R.6) 

2, Transportation to work, to see family 
out of town, to find a job. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4, 5, 6) (T-15) 

3, Need money for car repairs. (Pts. 1, 2) 
' (1-3) 


[31] Wages, Income, and I ncentives 


1. Need money to get started in school or on 
a job. (Pts. 3, 3, 4, 6, 9) (T-25) (R-6) 


[32] Miscellaneous 


1, Difficulty in serving as a supervisor at 
work because people under me are my 
same age, (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 


ERLC 
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BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE - DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 


Green Lake County 
Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 9 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 
C riteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 male participants are Caucasian. 

Of the 5 participants, three are single, one is divorced, and one is married. Three of the clients have a 
high school diploma or its equivalency. Of the remaining two, 'one has completed ten years of school 
and one has completed one year. Four have had formal education beyond high school— one? in Mobile 
Engine Service and Vehicle Maintenance; one in Refrigeration and Air Conditioning; one in Welding; 
and one in Welding, Chef training, and Auto Mechanics. None of the participants are presently attend- 
ing school. Three of the five are probationers, and two are parolees. One of the clients has seived time 
at the Lincoln Boys School, Merrill, Wisconsin; one at the Colorado State Penitentiary; and one has 
served time at the Wisconsin State Reformatory, Green Bay, Wisconsin and the WCI, Fox Lake, Wiscon- 
sin. Two expect to be off probation or parole in 1973, two in 1974, and one in 1978, Three of the 
group are presently employed—one as a farm implement mechanic, one a butcher, and one in refriger- 
ation in air conditioning. The last previous occupations of the two who are not presently employed 
are bean picking and one did not indicate his former occupation. Three of the five desire to pursue 
further education or training— one in refrigeration and air conditioning, one in forestry, and one was 
undecided. 


1. 


1. 


2. 


Male, age 18; client of Probation; 
former client of DVR and WSES. 

Male, age 24; client of Probation; 
former client of WSES. 


3. 


Male, age 25; client of Parole and DSS; 
former client of WSES. 

Male, age 19; client of Parole; former 
client of DVR. 


5. Male, age 23; client of Probation and 
DSS; former client of WSES. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


Employers v\'ill not hire you because 
you have a record; also because I'm 
not married. (Pts. 5, 5, 8, 9, 10) (T-37) 
(R-1) 

The government should create jobs for 
unemployed instead of Unemployment 
Compensation benefits. Things like 
cleaning up community, especially for 
probationers and parolees. (Pts. 1, 3, 7, 
8,8, 10) (T-37) (R-1) 

I would like to vote, but a convicted felon 
can't. I also think a felon with a non- 
weapon charge should be able to own a 
gun. (Pts. 3, 9, 9, 10) (T-31) (R-2) 


6. 


Need money to fix my motorcycle for 
transporation and pleasure. (Pts. 1, 7, 
10, 10) (T-28) (R-3) 

State should set up a loan system for 
persons interested in making it on their 
own TO start their own business or buy 
homes at low interest. (Pts. 2, 4, 4, 4, 8) 
(T-22) (R-4) 

Unemployment Compensation benefits 
should be raised for persons who were 
at a low-paying job. (Pts. 6, 7, 7) 
(T-20) (R-5) 
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Titl0 


JINGLE BELL PRE-CHRISTKAS TRAINING 


Author 


R» Jamea*Rlchf Jr« 


D. Bo Mateifials Lab , 
Publi$her 1885 Nell Avenue» 115 Townshend Ha^l> Columbus, OH 43210 


^Date Pub. 1971 


T0aoh0r or Student Material teacher 


Grade Level_ 

^ V 

OBtfECTIVES:^ 

■ V 


Coat $2,00 Length 62 pages 

four 2 -hour 


Adult 


Suggested Time of Uae sessions 


SUMMART ukSCRIPTION : A complete oi^tline of the necessary elements in establishing 
and teaching a pre-Christmas sales training program. This includes the author^s pro- 
motional" efforts, a teachiijg outline, handouts, and suggestions for success* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS'. 


Title 


'KNOW YOUR MSiRGHANDISE 


Author !• A> Win.q:ate, K> R» Cillespie and B» C» Addison Date Pub. ^64 

Publish^ r Gregg/McCraK^Hill Book Golnpany^ HiRhtstown, NJ 08520 ? 


Teaahek^r ^pt/Ldent Materia I Student 


Grade Level 
OBJECTIVES: 


Secondary 


Coat $6.72 Length 672 pages 

' - . - T 

> Suggested Time of Uee 1 s^« 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Explains the composition of various products and hoK these 
products can be used most effectively by the consumer. 


4 


'"^""^.ABLE INSTRUCTOR MA TERIAL AND TESTS : ^T^acher^s Manual and Key ($2*^), 
|g|^(^"a:^5fifil:y Manual {$2.67)T dr\d Key for Labpratory^^Mayiual ($1.6o)« 
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Probation and Pcirole-Client-Responses 

7. Need aid in paying for dentist and 
doctor. (Pts. 1, 4, 5, 7) (T-17) 
(R-6) 

8. Would like more time to talk to agent- 
no time for counseling. (Pts. 2, 6, 9) 
(7-17) (R-6) 

9. Need transportation. (Pts. 2, 6, 8) 
(T-16) (R-7) 

10. I want overtime pay for overtime hours- 
all employers should have to pay over- 
time. (Pts. 1, 3, 5, 6) (T-15) (R-8) 

11. Want a Refrigeration program in 
District. (Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) (R-9) 


12. Court-appointed lawyers are not good. 
Should be able to choose own attorney. 
(Pts. 3, 4, 6) (T-13) (R-10) 

13. Agent has never mentioned to me in 1 1 
months that there is vocational education 
through D\/R available to me. (No 
Points) 

14. Once convicted, you are always under 
suspicion for crimes committed. (Pts. 1, 
2,2,3) (T-8) 


Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homogenous Group ing: All 4 male participants are probationers and have had no formal 
education beyond high school. 

Of the 4 participants, three are single and one is divorced. One of the clients has a high school diploma 
or its equivalency, and three have completed eleven years of school. Two are presently enrolled in 
high school. One of the clients has served time at Kettle Moraine Boys School and was enrolled in the 
high school program. Two expect to be off probation in 1973, and two in 1974. Three are Caucf'sian 
«and one is Indian. Two members of the group are presently employed— one as a cook, and one in 
shipping and receiving. Two of the four clients desire to pursue further education or training— one in 
short order cooking, and one in Auto Mechanics or Business Management at MPTI. • 

1. Male, age 23; client of Probation and 3. Male, age 18; client of Probation. 
DSS; former client of WSES. 

4. Male, age 21 ; client of Probation and 

2. Male, age 18; client ofProbation. DSS. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1 . Can't get a job, as employer won't hire a 
person with a police record. (Pts. 2, 8, 
9, 10) (T-29) (R-1) 

2. Insurance rates for cars too high— can't 
afford own transportation, (Pts. 7, 8, 10) 
(T-25) (R-2) 

3. Need money to go on to school— MPTI, 
(Pts. 5, 9, 10) (T-24) (R-3) 

4. Too many petty rules when on probation- 
want to be treated like other adults. (Pts. 5, 
5,6,8) (T.24) (R-3) 

O 

ERIC 


5. Should be allowed to get married, own 
car, borrow money, and leave state 
without first getting permission. (Pts. 3, 
1, 10) {T-20) (R-4) 

6. Need transporation. (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) 
(R-5) 

7. Should be able to pick vour own lawyers. 
(Pts. 1,4,7) (T-12) (R-6) 

8. Need better enforcement of welfare laws— 
especially in the line of foster care. (Pts. 
2,2,8) (T-12) (R-6) 


Probation and Parole-Client-Responses 

9. Need work experience and can't get it 
if employer won't liire you without 
experience. (Pts. 1, 4, 6) (T-11) (R-7) 


13. State should help person on probation 
and parole get into training programs. 
(Pts. 3, 5) (T-S) (R'9) 


10. Police department and judges consider 
you guilty without looking into the 
facts— like kangaroo court. (Pts. 2, 3, 6) 
(T-11) (R-7) 

11. Should have better screening of judges- 
Gene McEssey is incompetent. (Pts. 1, 1, 
9) (T-11) (R-7) 

12. Probation officer should be willing to 
help you find a job— let employer know 
why you are on probation— help you to 
remain on the job. (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) 
(R-8) 


14. Probation officers get angry when you 
lose a job and try to get you back in 
jail again. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-10) 

15. I live in Groen Lake and want to go to 
MPTI, but if I do I have to change pro- 
bation officers, and I don't get along 
with Mr. Traut in Fond du Lac. (No 

* Points) 

16. Want training programs in Auto 
Mechanics. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

Total Points: 220 


«• * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 
BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE - DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 


Green Lake County 


• [2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. I would like to vote, but a convicted felon 
can't. I also think a felon with a non-weapon 
charge should be able to own a gun. (Pts. 3, 9, 
9, 10) (T-31) (R-2) 

2. Too many petty rules when on probation- 
want to be treated like other adults. 

(Pts. 5, 5, 6, 8) (T-24) (R-3) 

3. Should be allowed to get married, own 
car, borrow money, and leave state without 
first getting permission. (Pts. 3, 7, 10) (T-20) 
(R-4) 

4. Unemployment Compensation benefits should 
be raised for persons who were at a low-paying 
job. (Pts. 6, 7, 7) (T-20) (R-5) 

5. Should be able to pick your own lawyers. 
(Pts. 1,4,7) (T-12) (R-6) 


6. Need better enforcement of welfare laws 
—especially in the line of foster care. 
(Pts. 2, 2,8) {T-12) (R-6) 

7. Police department and judges consider 
you guilty without looking into the 
facts— like kangaroo court. (Pts. 2, 3, 
6) (T-11) (R-7) 

8. Should have better screening of judges 
—Gene McEssey is incompetent. (Pts. 1, 
1,9) (T-11) (R-7) 

9. I want overtime pay for overtime hours 
—all employers should have to pay over- 
time. (Pts. 1,3,5^6) (T-IB) (R-8) 

10. Probation officer should be willing to 
help you find a job— let employer know 
why you are on probation— help you to 
remain on the job. (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) 
(R-8) 
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Probation and Parole-Client-Categorization 
Agency Policy 


11. Court-appointed lawyers are not good. 
Should be able to choose own attorney. 
(Pts. 3, 4, 6) (T-13) (R- IO) 

12. Probation officers get angry when you 
lose a job and try to get you back in 
jail again. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-10) 

13. I live in Green Lake and want to go to 
MPTI, but if I do I have to change pro- 
bation officers, and I don't get along 
with Mr. Traut in Fond du Lac. (No 
Points) 


[6] Communications: Inter ard Intra- 

Agency 


1. Agent has never mentioned to me in 
1 1 months that there is vocational 
education tlirough DVR available to 
me. (No Poin.. ' 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Would like more time to talk to agent 
—no time for counseling. (Pts. 2, 6, 9) 
(T-17) (R-6) 

[10] Courses and Programs; Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Need money to go on to school— MPTI, 
(Pts. 5, 9, 10) (T-24) (R-3) 

2. Want a Refrigeration program in District. 
(Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) (R-9) 

3. Want training programs in Auto Mechanics. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. The government should create jobs for 
unemployed instead of Unemployment 


ERIC 


Compensation benefits. Things like 
cleaning up community, especially for 
probationers and parolees. (Pts. 1,3, 
7,8,8, 10) (T-37) (R-1) 

2. Need work experience and can't get it if 
employer won't hire you without exper- 
ience. (Pts. 1,4,6) (T-11) (R-7) 

3. State should help person on probation 
and parole get into training programs. 
(Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) (R-9) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need aid in paying for dentist and 
doctor. (Pts. 1, 4, 5, 7) (T-17) (R-6) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1 . Employers will not hire you because you 
have a record; also because I'm not 
married. (Pts. 5, 5, 8, 9, 10) (T-37) 
(R-1) 

2. Can't get a job, as employer won't 
hire a person with a police record. 
(Pts. 2, 8, 9, 10) (T-29) (R-1) 

3. Once convicted, you are always under 
suspicion for crimes committed. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 2,3) (T-8) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Insurance rates for cars too high— can't 
afford own transportation. (Pts. 7, 8, 10) 
(T-25) (R-2) 

2. Need money to fix my motorcycle for 
transportation and pleasure. (Pts. 1, 7, 10, 
10) (T-28) (R-3) 

3. Need transportation. (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) 
(R-5) 

4. Need transportation. (Pts. 2, 6, 8) (T-16) 
(R-7) 


Probation and Parole-Client-Categorization 
[31] Wages, Income; and Incentives 


1. State should set up a loan systom for 
persons interested in making it on 
their own to start their own business 
or buy homes at low interest, (Pts, 2, 
4,4,4,8) (T-22) (R-4) 
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BUREAU OF PROBATION AWD PAROLE - DIVISION OP CORRECTIONS 


Washington County 
Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 6 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


C OMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 
Criteria for Homogenous Gro u ping: All 6 male participants are Caucasian. 

Of the 6 clients, three are single, two are married, and oie is divorced. Two of the clients have a high 
school diploma or its equivalency. The remaining four iiave completed eleven years of school, with 
one of the four still attending. Two have had formal education beyond high school— one lias a Bache- 
lors degree in Sociology from the Ohio Christian College, and one has an Auto Mechanics diploma 
from MPTI-Fond du Lac. None of the participants are presently enrolled in any formal education 
beyond high school. Four of the six are probationers, and two are parolees. Three of the clients 
have served time at the WSP and one has served time at the Wales School for Boys. One received his 
high school diploma and another received a Bachelors degree in Sociology while institutionalized. 
One expects to be off parole in 1 973, two expect to be off probation in 1 974, one expects to be off 
parole in 1975, and one in 1977. One person did not indicate the approximate date when he expects 
to be off parole. Five of the six clients are presently employed— one as a horizontal press operator; 
one as a welder; one as a machinist and motel manager; and two as auto mechanics. Four of the six 
participants desire to pursue further education or training— one in auto mechanics and body repair 
at the General Motors Training Center; one as a semi-driver; one in welding; and one did not specify 
his field of study. 


1. Male, age 19; client of Probation, 
DSS, and WSES. 

2. Male, age 1 7; client of Parole and 
DSS; former client of MHC. 

3. Male, age 22; client of Probation 
and DSS. 


4. Male, age 37; client of Parole and 
DSS; former client of DVR. 

5. Male, age 36; client of Parole and 
DSS; former client of DVR and 
WSES. 

6. Male, age 31 ; client of Parole, MHC 
and DSS; former client of DVR and 
WSES. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


There is discrimination against ex-cons 
by employers and landlords. 
(Pts. 7, 7,8,9,9) (T-40) (R-1) 


Courts in Washington county— Judge 
T. Merriam and Judge R. Stoitz--give 
too severe punishments. 
(Pts. 3, 3, 6, 8, 8, 10) (T-38) (R-2) 


Need for more and better jobs in 
order to get a clean start. (X) 
(Pts. 3, 6, 8, 9, 10) (T-36) (R-3) 


Need financial assistance for inmates 
getting out of prison to get a start. 
Perhaps inmates could get a loan 
without interest. (Pts. 3, 4, 7, 10, 10) 
(T-34) (R-4) 
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Probation and Parole'CliGnl-Ros|)onsGs 

5. Harassment by police and probation 
off icer— too much red t^ipe to go 
through on probation, such as traveling 
papers. (Pts. 7, 8, 8, 9) (T-32) (R-5) 

6. Whatever you tell your parole officer 
should be confidential. (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 5, 
7) (T-24) (R-6) 

7. Need a place to find out what services 
are available to people, where to go 
to get service, and what this seivice 

is all about. (X) (Pts. 2,2,3,6, 10) 
(T-23) {R-7) 

8. People employed at the State Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Services are 
not qualified for their jobs, such as Mr. 
Mann and Mr. Miller. (Pts. 1, 4, 6, 10) 
(T-21) (R-8) 

9. Want to be able to get a high school 
diploma from my high school by 
taking courses through or at the 
Vocational School. (Pts. 2, 9, 9) 
(T-20) (R-9) 

10. Older men and women are unable to 
find vjork after 55 years of age- 
need more assistance for these 
people. (Pts, 4 6, 7) (1-17) (R-10) 


11. Get runaround by the WSES because 
you're on probation or parole. (Pts. 1, 
3,6) (T-IO) 

12. Need more child care centers for those 
who want to work. (Pts. 1, 1,5) (T-7) 

13. Need more social or recreational 
events in West Bend for anybody. 
(Pts. 1, 1, 4, 4, 5) (T-15) 

14. Need for more Auto Body training 
' and lack of ability to pay for that 

course. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

15. Two judges serving the same county 
seat at the same time— both coming 
from the same law office— the 
sentences are decided before the 
trial started, (Pts. 2, 4, 5) (T-11) 


Total Points: 330 


¥r * ¥r * 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 
BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE - DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 


Washington County 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 

1, Want to be aole to get a high school 
diploma from my high school by 
taking courses through or at the 
Vocational School. (Pts. 2, 9, 9) 
(T-20) (R-9) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Courts in Washington county—Judge 
T. Merriam and Judge R. Stoltz— 
give too severe punishments. (Pts. 3, 
3,6,8,8, 10) (T-38) (R-2) 
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Probation and Pnrole-Client-Categorization 
Agency Policy 


2. Harassment by police and probation 
officer— too much red tape to go 
through on probation, sucli as travel- 
ing papers. (Pts. 7,8, 8, 9) (T-32) 
(R-5) 

3. Whatever you tell your parole officer 
should be confidential, 

(Pts. 2, 5, 5, 5, 7) (T-24) (R-6) 

4. People employed at the State Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Services 
are not qualified for their jobs, such 
as IVIr. Mann and Mr. Miller. 

(Pts. 1, 4, 6, 10) (T-21) (R-8) 

5. Two judges serving the same county 
seat at the same time— both coming 
from the s^me law office— the senten- 
ces are decided before the trial 
started. (Pts. 2, 4, 5) (T-11) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need more child care centers for those 
who want to work. (Pts. 1, 1, 5) (T-7) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1 . There is discrimination against ex-cons 
by employers and landlords. 

(Pts. 7, 7, 8, 9, 9,) (T-40) (R-1) 

2. Get runaround by the WSES because 
you're on probation or parole. 

(Pts. 1, 3, 6) (T-10) 

[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need more social or recreational events 
in West Bend for anybody. 
(Pts. 1, 1, 4, 4, 5) (T-15) 

[26] Referral and Information Center 


1 . Need a place to find out what services 
are available to people, where to go to 
get service, and what this service is all 
about. (X) (Pts. 2, 2, 3, 6, 10) (T-23) 
(R-7) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Need for more Auto Body training and 
lack of ability to pay for that course. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Need for more and better jobs in order 
to get a clean start. (X) 

(Pts. 3, 6, 8, 9, 10) (T-36) (R-3) 

2. Older men and women are unable to 
find vv'ork after 55 years of age— need 
more assistance for these people. 
(Pts. 4, 6, 7) (T-17) (R-10) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


. 1. Need financial assistance for inmates 
getting out of prison to get a start. 
Perhaps inmates could get a loan 
without interest. (Pts. 3, 4, 7, 10, 10) 
(T-34) (R-4) 
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TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


WISCONSIN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION - FOX LAKE 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 
Dodge County 308 Dodge County 319 
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WISCONSIN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION « Fox Lake 


Dodge County 

Agency Function 

The mission of the medium security Wisconsin Correctional InstitLition - Fox Lake is to devote 
every posnibie effort to provide each man witli a meaningful program which is treatment-oricntod to trie 
highest possible degree. 

The services and progranis available include the following: 

Adult basic education; 

High school credit for either a "home" school diploma or one from the Lakeview Technical 
High School at the Wisconsin Correctional Institution; 

The High School Equivalency program, leading to a diploma issued by State Department of 
Public Instruction; 

Vocational Diploma programs (with Moraine Park Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
District certification) in Merchandising, Small Engine and Chassis Mechanic, Welding, Mechanical 
Drafting, Machine Tool Operation, Electronic Servicing, Auto Body, and Auto Mechanics; 

Vocational programs (other than above) in construction trades, masonry, appliance servicing, 
air conditioning and refrigeration servicing; 

Guidance services: A full-time school guidance counselor offers career guidance, aptitude 
testing, interest testing, and "as needed" counseling to the entire student body; 

Social services: Each student is assigned a social worker who aids the inmate with parole plans 
commensurate with his institution training and background. The social worker also works closely 
with the family to help iron out differences that may exist between the family and student-inmate; 

Psychological services: Two full-time psychologists are employed to aid those students with 
special problems; 

Parole services: Each Inmate is assigned a parole officer who works with the individual when 
released. The parole officer's job is to help the inmate with problems he meets in the community 
after release; 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation: Any socially disadvantaged (inmate) person is 
.pi9^Jigible for help from DVR both within the institution and without. One Vocational Rehabilitation 


counselor spends 3 days a wook at the Wisconsin Correctional Institution to help the men 
with special problems they may have in the institution, i.e., pursuing training of a given typo 
not offered at the Wisconsin Correctional Institution. The balance of the work week is devoted 
to assisting non-institutionalized offenders. 

Outreach program: Over 28 different outreach programs operate at varying times within 
the institution. These programs are to provide as much liaison between the home community 
and the inmate as possible. They help to find employment for the returning men, get the men 
involved in the programs of AA, drug abuse; and family counseling. 

TABLE 22-D 

TOTAL INMATES ENROLLED IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS (FY 1971-72) 

ABE 324 
High School Diploma 233 
Vocational 424 

Introduction to Wisconsin Correctional Institution Staff Participants 

Four Nominal Groups were organized of staff members. The twenty-four members were all 
instructors, teachers, or staff members of the vocational or academic programs at the institution. 

In one group, the least experienced of the vocational program staff were gathered. These included 
six men, who averaged three years and four months in their present position. Several hold Bachelor's 
degrees in education, three had earned a B.S. Equivalency, one had earned an M.S. in vocational educa- 
tion and supervision, while another had held an M.S. in guidance and counseling. 

A second group consisted of the six most experienced men on the vocational staff at Fox Lake. 
They averaged thirteen years experience and ranged in age from 33 to 51 years. Five have a B.S. 
Equivalency, and one holds B.S. and M.S. degrees. 

Another group included the least experienced of the academic program staff. These sj,x participants, 
three women and three men, all hold Bachelor's degrees, with two of them also holding Master's degrees. 

A fourlh group was set up to include the six instructors with the most experience of the academic 
program staff, averaging 7 years of service. The instructors ranged in age from 28 to 63, and included 
one M.A. in psychology of reading, and five instructors who had each completed at least 12 graduate 
credits beyond their Bachelor's degrees. 

Summary of Wisconsin Correctional Institution Staff Responses 


^ The top-ranked problems standing in the way of the staff doing their job better is the shortage of 


> 


Ti 1 1^ - LISIENING/PRQ3PEGTING . 


Author . ■ ) . ■ Date Pub, 

Classroom World Productions, Order from Associated Educational 
fuhliBher Materials CompfitftiesT— Inct , Glenwood at Hillsborough Streetf Ralelght NO 

. ' 4 audio 

TBaoh0r or Student Materia I Student Coet $23»50 Length lessons 

^: 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Sugyee ted Time of Uae . 


OBJECTIVE 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The important first step in prospecting. Where to ooncen- 
trate your sales efforts and hbw to correctly identify your best sales prospects* 
Getting referrals. Why some Salesmen are afraid to sell. "Cpld" canvassing. How 
to pick up important buying plues. The problem of faked attention and how-to rec- 
ognize it. What you should listen for when the buyer is talking. "Deaf spots in 
your listening ability—recognizing them, what to do to correct them. 

AVAILABLE IflSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND ^ESTS . 

4 ' 


Titla MAKING COURTESY WORK FOR YOU 


Author_^ " Date Pub. 1965 

Publisher Teaching Systems Goinp»» 33^ Boylston Street> Boston^ MA ^ 

. feaoher or Student Materia I Student CoB,t Length 82 pages ^ 

Gr^de Level Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

' OBJtCTIVES : ^ 


■ * SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Progtammed manual designed to furnish the retailer with 

an inexpensive, self -Instructional and effective method of training sales personnel* 
It teaches the retail sales person the basic techniques of courteous s'el^ng. 

A ' ' ' 

't-n9r--VAILABLE> INSTRUCTOR MATERiJl AND TESTS:.. 


funds for oducntional materials. Funds for now and roplacomont equipment in nil of the sliops was 
cited unanimously as the number ono priority neod by ono oxperioncad group of staff teachers. Time 
off for training and continued education was rankod very high by the teachers. Homogeneous class 
groups were specified as desirable l)y another group as a tO|) roquiromcnt for imf)roving job purformanco. 
They requested separation of credit and noncredit students by levels and programs. A full-time secretary 
for the academic (and a second for the vocational) program areas were reciuested. Better follow-up of 
released men was requested to imf)rovo the courses offered as tliey related to job success. 

The most frequently mentioned and most highly ranked problems facing the staff are in the area 
of agency administration (24/59). The highest ranked problems were mentioned above, with homogeneous 
classes and graduate follow-up buing requested. Staff requested more time off more often for additional 
training in specific areas. They felt that npX having classes and courses organized on a semester basis was 
a block to bettor service for inmates. Better anc) more adequate budgeting would ease the teaching 
function, according to staff; better coordination l)etvveen the librarian, audiovisual assistant, and teachers 
would lead to wiser vse of A.V. materials. The staff suggested having a middle school program set up 
and offered as night school for inmates. 

Suggestions which were ranked, but which fell below the top ten problems for the staff Nominal ^ 
Groups were as program-centered and student-centered as the more highly ranked suggestions. A course 
for all students in self-grooming, hygiene, and manners was urged. A change in the law which would 
allow men to be assigned to Job Corps or to educational institutions like a Huber Law sentence was 
suggested. It was observed that some students need incentive or a push to get back in school. The 
attitude problems of students in self-help programs were observed. A wider variety in teaching methods 
and instructional modes, and addition of new resource persons was requested. Team teaching was 
advocated. Assigning teachers the responsibility for the learning level of individual students was sug- 
gested. Open door voluntary programs in literature, art, and music self-instruction were noted. Some 
staff feel that it would be wise to hire released inmates at the institution. A chairmanship is advocated 
for school departments. 

Staff assistance, with more clerical and secretarial help for classroom teachers, assigning one to 
academic programs and one to vocational programs, is needed. The requests for clerical help came in 
several areas, including the request to reduce the paper work load on instructors. Other staff requirements 
included less students assigned per class, more contact hours per inmate, and an increased number of 
vocational counselors and social workers (the latter should not be expected to do vocational counseling, 
according to the staff). Outside personnel men and engineers would be welcomed. 

A suggestion for improving communication within agencies is to have brainstorming sessions. Better 
understanding and feedback from teachers to the principal and other institutional staff, including staff 
meetings to discuss various aspects of inmates' progress, are strongly requested. It is felt by the staff 
that more teacher-student conferences would help develop understanding for the needs of the culturally 
deprived. A teacher exchange program with other iVIPTI campuses on a semester-long basis is suggested. 
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Liaison wiih hicjfi schools and higher educational institutions in the area (MPTl, Milwaukee Tech. 
Collego, U.W»'0!jhl'>ouh) about placement of inmates in educational programs is needed when inmates 
arrive, while they are present at Fox Lake, and related to their release program. 

t:quipn;:.nt needs, such as more audiovisual aids, and more funds for consumable materials, are 
high-ranking needs. Staff at Fox Lake cited classroom equipment for repair courses, updated classroom 
teaching aids, such as electric typewriters, calculators, projectors, electric amplifiers and tuners, video 
tape recorders, cassettes, texts and library materials, filmstrips, anu an increased shop arecf for teaching. 
A very brsic need which should be noted was the problem of obtaining individually prescribed safety 
glasses for each inmate with required compliance. 

Vocational, employment and personal counseling and testing for the inmate-students is very 
highly ranked as a need by some staff. Academic staff seem to be sensitive to these needs of their clients. 
Placement tests for appropriate classroom assignments, and .esting, guidance, work orientation, and 
follow-up programs for clients are all services which the staff see as desirable. Culture-free tests, especially 
in the GATB and HED programs, with minority counselors for minority inmates during off-work hours, 
are highly recommended. Bilingual teachers were suggested* Family counseling for inmates is seen as 
important. 

The staff requested counselors and psychological support services for the s-.aff, citing the depressing 
nature of their work and their need for insight into their client-related problems. 

Staff requested pay for their jobs at least equivalent to the pay for industry or trades in the same 
field. They aiso saw the need for incentive pay for full-time students in both academic and vocational 
programs. 

The Wisconsin Correctional Institution school staff ranked needs for additional courses and programs 
as low, but still needed. They savv^ a reading improvement program as essential. Requested courses included 
a Chef program. Drivers Education program, general education courses which relate to other vocational 
needs, and some courses to be offered for college credit, such as English, Sociology, and Psychology, as well 
as other basic freshman-level courses. 


introduction to Wisconsin Correctional Institution Client-Inmate Participants 

Clients in the Wisconsin Correctional Institution-Fox Lake, located in Dodge county, were not 
questioned about their former contacts with other agencies. They were not counted as bona fide residents 
of Dodge county for funding purposes. 

Twenty-two clients, all involved in educational programs, were divided into four Nominal Groups for 
their interviews. They were drawn from the regular population of the prison, which had an average daily 
population in fiscal year 1972-73 of 530 at an average cost per man per month of $550. One group 
included five single Caucasian men, from 18 to 41 years of age. All but one planned to remain in Wisconsin 
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after releasG. Three were high school graduates, two had completed eleventh o^'^de. None had served 
over two years in correctional institutions. Four expressed interest in continuing either Vocational, 
Technical, or college education after release. All were in academic programs. 

A second group included five Negro male students in academic programs. Two were high school 
graduates, two had completed 1 1 grades of school. Four were single, one separated, and they ranged 
in age from 18 to 25 years. None had served more than four years in correctional institutions. Four 
planned to remain in Wisconsin after release. Each of the five men planned to continue their education 
after release, either in a Technical Institute or coHege. 

The third group included six Caucasian males, students in academic programs, who ranged in age 
from 21 to 40. Five were single, one divorced, and five had served less than three years in institutions, 
one had served over nine years. All stated their intention to remain in Wisconsin after release and to 
continue their education in a Vocational Institute or college. 

The fourth group included six Negro male subjects, ranging in age from 20 to 30. Four were single, 
one married and one divorced. Five of the men indicated that they intended to remain in Wisconsin 
after release and expressed a desire to continue their studies after release. 

Summary of Wisconsin Correctional Institution Client-Inmate Responses 

Among the priority needs cited by inmates of Fox Lake in each group are the need for appropriate 
equipment anu qualified staff in the courses in which the men are enrolled. More equipment, tools, 
audiovisual and media aids, books, mannequins, lighting, clothing, lathes, mills, grinders, control equip- 
ment, calculators, and reference material were requested by the clients. Specific books in Black 
literature, poetry, biography, and hardcover cultural books should replace the paperbacks and "ladies" 
magazines in the library. 

Other first priority problems include conjugal visits with wives to maintain stronger family relation- 
ships and reduce marital friction, the need for adequate gate money upon release, and incentive pay 
for inmates while incarcerated. Also, counselors from outside the institution are needed to assist inmates 
adjust to outside living, find jobs, follow-up on vocational training and college, and a need for improved 
public relations for the community to better understand released inmates. Fox Lake inmates requested 
that a school staff member be made a part of the parole board, in that they might know inmates better. 
Another top-ranked request was for the opportunity to attend classes outside the institution when 
appropriate and to have more Black teachers on the staff. 

As was indicated, responses were classified by topic. The most frequently mentioned topic is a 
problem in the category of agency policy, rules, regulations, administration, and laws. Teachers were 
criticized for not being eager. Parole board selection and operations were criticized. A similar system 
of semesters and breaks between the semesters was suggested for teachers and students. Incentives 
were suggested for inmates going to jichool. School report cards were requested for inmate-students. 
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More time to work on correspondence courses is a need, as are more college level courses offered on the 
grounds of the correctional institution. 

Inmates requested more time for themselves as students to work on specific trade-related vocational 
education related to outside employment. Specific trades were requested, with less irrelevant material. 
More students should be able to get into present courses and into full-time academic programs. 

One-to-one instruction is requested, with help to make the adjustment to self-study. Prior attempts 
at individualized methods of instruction have not worked. Rules limiting the use of classroom materials 
outside the classroom are inhibiting to the learning process. 

An interesting irony is noted— inmates who had outside education before entering Fox Lake are 
assigned to school, and inmates without higher education are put to work. (Note that this is an inmate 
perception of the situation,) 

A request that MPTI certificates be issued to all inmates who earn them, rather than at the teacher's 
discretion, was made. Other complaints included noisy units, no place to study, a need for more flexibility 
in the time taken to complete a course, a lack of a complaint system, and teachers who teach more than 
one course at once, 

A Human Relations course was suggested for all Fox Lake staff. It was also suggested that completion 
of courses should be more related to the course requirements than on "amount of time spent in hours." 
Studying from personal books was suggested. A more flexible exploratory period was advised. 

Facilities, equipment, supplies, and instructional materials are the subjects of numerous high-ranked 
complaints, mentioned by several inmates. Additional equipment, as mentioned, is requested for several 
specific course areas in vocational and technical education. Texts and source books are needed in 
sufficient number to hold classes on Communication, Mathematics, Sciences, History, Human Relations, 
Social Problems, and Economics. Related to the textbook requests are specific requests for courses to be 
taught at the college level in English, Sociology, and Mathematics, as well as the Law, Political Science, 
Literature, Business, Psychology, Black Studies, and other general freshman courses. 

More and better library facilities were requested, with more literature and poetry and biographies of 
Blacks. A wider selection of books was also requested for the library. 

Course requests beyong the college classes mentioned above include: Business Correspondence, Data 
Processing, Science and Art classes at the middle and high school levels. Sheet Metal and Cabinetmaking, 
and in Food Preparation. 

A program of drug rehabilitation with professional help is cited as a high-ranked need. Marital and 
family problems also ranked high. Training and classes in family relationships and child care were 
requested. 
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Improved medical and dental facilities were requested for Fox Lake. More Black staff are desired. 
A very strong request to pul the canteen on a non-profit basis was made. This request was coupled 
with the requests for incentive pay for inmates to reinforce good behavior. More volunteers and 
visitors would be welcomed by the inmates of Fox Lake. 

More and better communications between staff, teachers, and inmates is strongly urged. One 
client cited his completion of a diploma program without any notice from anyone. Some clients felt 
that there was a lack of cooperation between correctional institutions in terms of academic and 
vocational programs. More and better Adult Basic Education was requested, before clients are moved 
into other courses. 

Through many categories the request for more and better interaction between inmates and staff 
is made. Conferences to get acquainted, conferences. to iron out differences, opportunities for more 
social activities, discussion groups, and even group therapy were specifically described. Less harassment 
by the staff, in the units and in sciiool, was requested. Better listening on the part of social workers 
is desired. Counseling, placement, and adjustment programs for the difficult changes which mtist be 
made by a client new to institutions are requested specifically. Vocational guidance, with some ideas 
about employment possibilities on the outside, was cited. 

Comparison of Wisconsin Correctional Institution Staff and Client-Inmate Responses 

In nearly every respect, the staf f and client responses from the school programs in the Wisconsin 
Correctional Institution matched closely. Inmute responses cited post-release prejudice against ex-convicts, 
and they also requested recreational facilities and events which were not mentioned by the staff. Both 
groups concentrated on classroom and program related problems, and covered many related areas very 
thoroughly. The high agreement in emphasis and in specific details would indicate strong attempts to 
be objective, and high success. The staff was quite sensitive to the needs of their students, and the 
requests for in-service training and psychological professional help for themselves were both closely tied 
to the services they are expected to deliver to the inmate-students. 
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WISCONsSIM CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION - FOX. LAKE 


Dodge County 

(Of the three correctional institutions within the Moraine Park V.T.A.E. District, two are 
located in Dodge County and one in Fond du Lac County.) 

Number of Groups: 4 Total Participating: 24 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homocien ous Groupin g: The 6 male instructors participating are the least experienced of 
the vocational program staff at the institution, with an average of three years and four months experience. 


2. 


3. 


Marketing Instructor; 11 months in 
present position; 11 months in agency; 
Male, age 24; Associate Degree in 
Marketing; B.S., Marketing and Dis- 
tributive Education; M.S., Vocational 
Education and Supervision. 

Teacher VI - Welding; 7 years in pre- 
sent position; 7 years in agency; Male, 
age 49; 72 credits in Secondary Educa- 
tion - Sociology; Standard Life Certifi- 
cate - B.S. Equivalency. 

Electronics Teacher; 8 years in present 
position; 8 years in agency; Male, age 
38; 50 credits in Industrial Education; 
Life Certificate - B.S. Equivalency. 


4. Auto Body Instructor; 1 year, 4 months 
in present position; 1 year, 4 months in 
agency; Male, uge 31 ; 9 credits toward 
teacher certification; 10 years in the 
trade. 

5. Teacher II - Carpentry; 5 ntonths in pre- 
sent position; 5 months in agency; Male, 
age 56; B.S. Equivalency; 25 years in 
trade. 

6. Teacher VI - Guidance Counselor; 2 
years, 6 months in present position; 2 
years, 6 months in agency; Male, age 31; 
B.S., Vocational Agriculture - Secondary 
Education; M.S., Guidance and Coun- 
seling. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. More funds for consumable materials. 
(XXX) (Pts. 7, 7, 8, 10, 10, 10) (T-52) 
(R-1) 

2. Lack of equipment shop, audio-visual 
—more factory-type or job situations. 
(Pts. 6, 6, 8, 8, 8, 9) (T-45) (R-2) 

3. Time available for teachers to keep 
current with industry, including work, 
trips, independent research, and prep 
time— at least one month a year. (XX.X) 
(Pts. 7,8, 9, 10) (T-34) (R-3) 

4. Addition of Local Vocational Educa- 
tion Coordinator and a Cooperative Ed- 
ucation program. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 6, 9) 
(T-20) (R-4) 
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5. Follow-up program to know the effec- 
tiveness of the vocational program. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4, 5, 10) (T-19) (R-5) 

6. Pay for instructors at least equal to in- 
dustry or trades. (Pts. 1, 9, 9) (T-19) 
(T-5) 

7. Adequate clerical staff to support in- 
structors. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 2, 2, 5, 6) 
(T.17) {R-6) 

8. More practical work experience for 
students outside and inside the walls. 
(Pts. 4, 5, 8) (T-17) (R-6) 

9. More shop area available for teaching 
shop courses including appropriate 
architecture and fixtures. (X) (Pts. 7,10) 
(T-17) (R-6) 


WCI-StafI Responses 


10. Loss contnct hours per teacher and more 
contact hours per inmate— need more 
staff. (Pts. 1, 2, 2, 3, 4) (T-12) (R-7) 

11. Intense job placement including work 
release. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

12. Bettor screeninc) of vocational students 
through counselinq and testinci. (Pts. 3. 
4) {1-7) (R-9) 

13. Need family counseling. (Pts. 7) (T-7, 
(R-9) 

14. Need incentive pay for full-time stu- 
dents. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-9) 

15. More comprehensive middle school pro- 
grarm and literary program— it could in- 
clude night school. (XX) (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
(R-10) 

16. Immediate counseling for inmates. 
(Pts. 1. 5) (T-6) (R-10) 

17. Individually prescribed safety glasses 
for each inmate in vocational school 
with a demanded compliance. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R-10) 

18. Change the law to sentencing some 
persons to programs like the Job Corps 
or educational institutions instead of 
prison. They would be under contract, 
and may reside at the county jail with 

a daytime educational release. Some 
men need to be forced to return to 
school. It would be their choice to 
pursue an education or be institution- 
alized. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

19. Minority counseling by minority coun- 
selors available at off-work hours. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 


20. Vehicles available for educational pur- 
poses at all times. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

21. Need a privately-owned competitive 
industry inside the walls to make use 
of skills learned in vocational area. (No 
Points) 

22. Implement a Chef program. (No Points) 

23. Avoid unrealistic promises for inmates 
—opportunities, funds, education, and 

• jobs. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

24. Professional help for staff— would like 
psychological counseling, due to the 
depressing nature of the work. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

25. Mandatory course in self-grooming, 
hygiene and manners. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

26. General Education courses fitted to 
vocational needs, such as piece work, 
cost education and time study. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

27. More structured self-h^'*i programs- 
attitudes. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

28. Realistic first-year college program. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

29. Exchange teachers on semester or unit 
basis, with MPTI and other educational 
institutions. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

30. Men should be sent to locations for 
programs rather than for security 
reasons. (No Points) 


Total Points: 330 
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COIVIPOSiTIOfM OF NOMINAL GROUP MO. 2 


Criteria for Hlomononcuis_GrLqiM^j!;'ilL Tlic 6 male instructors participating arc the most experienced of 
the vocational program staff at the ifisLituUon, with an average of thirceen years experience. 


3. 


Teacher IV - Drafting and Blueprint 
Reading; 10 years in present position; 
10 years in agency; Male, age 33; B.S., 
Industrial Arts Education; M.S., Vo.:a- 
tional Education - Administration; 10 
additional credits - Education Sj.'^ecialist/ 
Vocational Education. 

Teacher IV - Avocational Arts and 
Crafts; 6 years in present position; 8 
years, 6 months in agency; Male, age 
48; 29 credits; B.S. Equivalency. 

Teacher IV - Masonry; 10 years in pre- 
sent position; 15 years in agency; Male, 
age 40; 33 credits in Education; B.S. 
Equivalency. 


4. Teacher Vf - Auto Mechanics & Small 
Engine; 10 years, 3 months in present 
position; 10 years, 3 months in agency; 
Male, age 51; 81 credits; B.S. Equiva- 
lency. 

5. Teacher VI - Appliance Repair and 
Refrigeration; 6 years in present po- 
sition; 22 years in agency; Male, age 44; 
118 credits in Education; B.S. Equiva- 
lency. 

6. Teacher VI - Machine Shop; 12 years in 
present position; 12 years 1 agency; 
Male, age 47; 33 credits; B.S. Equivalency. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Money for new and replacement of old 
equipment in all shops. (XXXXX) 
(Pts. 10, 10, 10, 10, 10, 10) (T-60) 
(R-1) 

2. Need time off more often for industrial 
training in our specific areas. (XXXXX) 
(Pts. 8, 9, 9, 9, 9, 9) (T-53) (R-2) 

3. Need courses and programs on a semester 
basis. (X) (Pts. 4, 5, 6, 7, 7, 8) (T-37> 
(R-3) 

4. Inadequate budget and too much time 
between ordering and delivery of 
materials. (X) (Pts. 2, 4, 7, 8, 8) 
(T-29) (R-4) 

5. A follow-up of released people to see if 
their training is relevant to industry's 
needs. (XXXX) (Pts. 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) 
(T-28) (R-5) 

6. More visual aids relevant to our clients, 
along with more time to make these 
aids-filmstrip. (XX) (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 6, 8) 
(T-25) (R"6) 


7. Need more staff to teach in specialized 
areas in lieu of combining programs and 
courses under one instructor. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 3,4, 5, 9) (T-24) (R-7) 

8. More liaison between Fox Lake and out- 
side industries in terms of training, 
hiring, workshops, and field trips. (X) 
(Pts. 1,3,5,6,7) (T-22) (R-8) 

9. More assistance in job placement of 
students. (Pts. 2, 4, 6, 7) (T-19) (R-9) 

10. Need an incentive pay plan for students 
in the academic and vocational programs. 
(Pts. 1, 1, 1,6, 8) (T-17) (R-10) 

11. Need better Adult Basic Education. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 2, 3, 5) (T-13> 

12. Need encouragement from administration 
to try various methods and means of in- 
struction; also, more resource people. 
(Pts. 1) iT-1) 

13. Need team teaching. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 
Total Points: 330 
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COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


Criteria for Homoncnous Grouijinn: The 6 instructoru participating are the least eKperiGnccci of the 
acadomic program staff al the institution, with an averacjc of three yei-:f) aiui five monthis exixjrionce. 


1. Teacher III - Elementary Matli; 6 
years, 6 months in present position; 
6 years, 6 months in agency; Female, 
age 58; B.S., Elementary Education; 
15 graduate credits. 

2. Teacher 1 1 - Basic Matl iematics; 1 1 
months in present position; 1 1 
months in agency; Male, age 52; 
B.E., Social Studies; 15 graduate 
credits in General Education. 

3. Teacher VI - Reading, Speech, English; 
2 years in present position; 2 years in 
agency; Female, age 37; S.S., English - 
History; M.A., Interdisciplinary 
Social Studies; 6 additional credits. 


4. Teacher II - English, Communications; 
16 months in present position; 16 
months in agency; Male, age 23; B.A., 
English-Psychology Education; 3 
additional credits. 

5. Teacher VI - History & Librarian; 2 
years in present position; 9 years in 
agency; Female, age 54; B..A., English; 
B.L.S., Library Science; M.A. , Library 
Science; 3 additional credits. 

6. Library Services Assistant; 10 months 

in present position; 10 months in agency; 
Male, age 25; B.S., Geography-Earth 
Science Education; 3 additional 
credits. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


1. Would like a homogeneous class make- 
up—credit and non-credit students 
separated, students grouped by levels 
and programs. Students in one class 
would start at the saniO; rimo versus 
the open concept. (Pts. 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 

9) (T-38) (R-1) 

2. Need a secretary or teacher aide whose 
main job is to order materials and do 
general secretarial work. Need one 
for academic and one for vocational 
programs. (XXXX) (Pts. 4, 5, 8, 8, 8) 
(T-33) (R-2) 

3. Lack of communication with the 
principal's office and other institu- 
tional staff, social services staff and 
housing unit staffs in this agency. 
Need staff inqs. (X) (Pts. 4, 7, 10, 10) 
(T-31) (R-3) 

4. Better testing to determine ability 
levels, especially their reading ability 
and comprehension. (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 6, 

10) (T-30) (R-4) 


5. More guidance for students in choosing 
realistic goals. Need testing, work 
orientation, placement and follow-up 
program for jobs and schooling. (XXX) 
(Pts. 5, 6, 9, 10) (T-30) (R-4) 

6. More equipment such as video tape 
machines, reading pacer, money for 
films, movie projectors, blank tapes, 
cassettes, reading lab materials and 
textbooks of our own, versus borrowing 
them from the MPTI. (X) (Pts. 5, 6, 6, 
9) (T-26) (R-5) 

7. Need more University Extension in-ser- 
vice c/asses for the faculty geared to 
spoc^if'C areas such as Criminology and 
Psychology for all faculty here at the 
same time. (XX) (Pts. 1, 1, 3, 3, 4, 8) 
(T-20) (R-6) 

8. Need a reading improvement program. 
Currently, anyone who reads at the 
fifth grade level is considered to read 
well enough and they are not worked 
with. (X) (Pts. 2, 7, 10) (T-19) (R-7) 
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WCI-Staff-Responses 


9. Testing for Blacks, Chicanos and nil 
other minoritios with culture-free 
tests— especially HED and GAT8. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 2, 1, 10) (T-19) (R-7) 

10. Need time for better planning between 
librarian, audio-visual aide and teachers 
for a wiser use of materials. Need to 
keep the federally granted audio-viiuial 
aide. Need more prep time. (X) (Pts. 3, 
1, 9) (T-19) (R-7) 

1 1 . Need Art and Science clr:isses with 
additional facilities and staff. (XXX) 
(Pts. 2, 3, 4, 6) (T-15) (R-8) 

12. More input from students and more 
time with students outside the class- 
room to find out what is relevant to 
the culturally deprived. (Pts. \, 3, 9) 
(T-13) (R-9) 

13. Social workers are inadequate in their 
role as guidance counselors and they 
are often not available—need more 
counselors: (XX) (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) 
(R-10) 


15. Need a liaison between other education- 
al institutions such as University of 
VVisconsin-Oshkosh, Milwaukee Area 
Technical College, MPTI and the correct- 
ional institutions. This is needed both 
when they come, and when they leave. 
This also should include their high schools, 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 

16. Need public relations regarding the abili- 
ty ot inmates' skills to the general public 
and employers. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

17. Re-evaluate the programs so each teacher 
is not overlapping and have each teacher 
responsible for specific learning levels of 
inmates. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

18. Trial basis for open-door voluntary pro- 
grams—book discussion, Art instruction, 
Tvlusic self-instruction. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

19. Hire released inmates at the institution. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 2) (T-5) 

20. Break between semesters. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


14. College courses offered at night such 

as English, Sociology and Psychology. Total Points: 330 

(No Points) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


Criteria for F-lomoqepous Grouping: The 6 instructors participating are the most experienced of the 
academic program staff at the institution, with an average of seven years and eight months experience. 


1. Teacher V - Mathematics; 2 years in 
present position; 15 years in agency; 
Male, age 40; A.B., Mathematics & 
Philosophy; 30 additional credits. 


3. Teacher V - Music; 8 years in present 
position; 8 years in agency; Male, age 37; 
B.M., Music; 41 credits in Music & 
Special Education. 


2. Teacher VI - Mathematics/Humanities; 
5 years, 6 months in present position; 
5 years, 6 months in agency; Male, age 
35; B,S., Math-Speech; 25 credits in 
Special Education. 


4. Teacher VI - Typing, Social Problems, 
Consumer Education; 7 years in pro- 
sent position; 7 years in agency; Male, 
age 63; B.S., Business Administration; 
26 credits in Business Education. 
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r \ ^ v.. 

* MAKING SUGGESTIONS TO INCREASE SALES 


Author . • . Date Pub. 

Publiaher Teaching Systems Cory., 33^ Boylston Street, Bostorif MA 


Teacher or Student Materua I Student ^oet Length 82 pafeesV^ 

Grade Leval Secondary /Adult ^Suggested Time of lJae_. 

OBJECTIVES: * / 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Teaches the retail sal^s person the basic techniques of 
selling' effectively through suggestions. Shows how this leads to , more sales and 
to greater customer satisfaction. . • 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ' AND TESTS. 


Title ■ MODERN APPLJyED SALESMANSHIP 


Author Allan Rexd . Date Pub. 1970 

Goodyear Publishing Co.. > Inc. ^ 
Publiaher 15ll3->15^ :Junset Boulevard^ Pacific .Pal jgades, GA 90^72 ' 

' Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $10.93 Length 463 pages 

Grade Level Gollegiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 sein» 

OBJECTIVES: 


c 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Globally-oriented book on selling which has a goal-setting* 
management-oriented principles approach. Presents principles, problems, and solu- 
tions with the needs of the beginner always in mind. Organized into topic paragraphs, 
with headings and subheadings underlining tJie topics 6iQyered. 


O LABLE INSl^UC70h MATERIAL AND THSTS 

ERIC , . .. 


WCI-Staff-Coniposition 


5. Teacher VI - Recidinrj Specialist; 10 
years in prosont position; 10 yenrs 
in agency; Male, ago 58; B.Ed., 
Science Education; M.A., Reading & 
Psychology; 19 credits additional. 


6. Teaclicr II - Business Education; 15 
months in (jrcsc^nt position; 15 
rnonlh.s in ijyency; Male, acjo 28; B.S., 
Busine-^ss Administration; 1 2 credits 
in Business Education. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


1. Follov\/-up of released men— inmates— 
relative to job success. (Pts. 2, 8, 8, 10, 
10) (T-38) (R-1) 

2. Need for better communication between 
intra-agency staff—released time for rap 
sessions and brainstorming. (Pts. 3, 7, 

8, 9,9) (T-36) (R-2) 

3. Updating of classroom equipment- 
calculators, electric typewriters, 
electric piano, overhead projector, 
movie projector, locked file cabinets, 
electric amps and tuners. (Pts, 3, 3, 4, 
5, 9, 9) (T-33) (R-3) 

4. Need for placement tests to see if 
client can meet the pre-requisite of a 
particular class and also appropriate 
staff to administer and interpret the 
tests, (Pts. 1, 10, 10, 10) (T-31) 
(R-4) 

5. More money for professional films, 
tapes and instructional aids such as 
consumable texts and workbooks to 

be used in classroom. (Pts. 3, 4, 7, 7, 7) 
(T-28) (R-5) 

6. Need substitute vocational work 
assignments for summer school. (Pts. 1, 
5,6,6,9) (T-27) (R-6) 

7. Men should be n.edicalty tested— hearing 
and eyes. (Pts. 6, 6, 6, 8) (T-'26) (R-7)* 

8. Need more secretarial help. (Pts. 5, 5, 7, 8) 
(T-25) (R-8) 

9. Need in-service training for staff to study 
new teaching techniques for disadvantaged 
Ifiarners. (Pts. 2, 2. 5, 9) (T-18) (R-9) 


10. Need more soundproofing of r/lusic 
Area. (Pts. 4, 10) (T-14) (R-10) 

11. Need for in-service training in the im- 
provement of instruction, and in 
understanding and handling of per- 
sonal business of inmates— budgeting, 
savings, investments. (No Points) 

12. Need for bilingual teacher to meet 
needs of Spanish-speaking inmates in 
areas of general and vocational 
education. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

13. Need to decrease paperwork of in- 
structors. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

14. Need a good system of course pre- 
requisities with teachers helping in 
determining prerequisites, (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) 

15. Need Drivers Education program, 
complete with car. (Pts. 3, 7) (T-10) 

16. Need for resource personnel and 
increased learning activities— bring in 
electronic engineers and personnel 
men from companies. (Pts. 2, 2, 4) 
(T-8) 

1 7. Need for clients to be more per- 
sonally involved in their program 
planning. (Pts. 1, 4, 6) (T-1 1) 

18. Need more current vocational in- 
formation—changing job require- 
ments. (Pts. 1, 3, 4) (T-8) 

19. Need a program in History of 
Religion. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

20. Need department chairmanships in 
academic school. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 
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Total Points: 330 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


V^ISCONSIN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION - FOX LAKE 


Dodcjc County 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Ec|uiVuloncy 

1, Need bstter Adult Basic Education. 
(Pts. 1, 2. 2, 2, 5) (T-13) 


[2] Agency Policy, Ruios, Regulations, 
Adiriinistration, and Laws 


ERIC 


1. Would like a homocjeneous class make- 
up—credit and non-credit students 
separated, students grouped by levels 
and programs. Students in one class 
would start at the same time versus 
the open concept. (Pts. 2, 2, 1, 8, 9, 9) 
(T-38) (R-1) 

2. Follow-up of released rnen— inmates- 
relative to job success. (Pts. 2, 8, 8, 10, 
10) (T-38) (R-1) 

3. Need time off more often for indus- 
trial training in our specific areas. 
(XXXXX) (Pts. 8, 9, 9, 9, 9, 9) (T-53) 
(R-2) 

4. Need courses and programs on a semes- 
ter basis. (X) (Pts. 4, 5, 6, 1, 1, 8) 
(T-37) (R-3) 

5. Time available for teachers to keep 
current with industry, including work, 
trips, independent research, and prep 
time— at least one month a year. (XXX) 
(Pts. 7, 8, 9, 10) (T-34) (R-3) 

6. Inadequate budget and too much time 
between ordering and delivery of ma- 
terials. (X) (Pts, 2, 4, 7, 8, 8) (T-29) 
(R-4) 

7. A follow-up of released people to see 

if their training is relevant to industry's 
needs. (XXXX) (Pts. 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) 
(T-28) (R-5) 

8. Follow-up program to know the effec- 
tiveness of the vocational program. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4, 5, 10) (T-19) (R-5) 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Need substitute vocational work 
assignments for summer scliool. (Pts. 
5,6,6,9) (T-27) (R-6) 


1, 


Need time for better planning between 
librarian, audio-visual aide and teachers 
for a wiser use of materials. Need to 
keep the federally granted audio-visual 
aide. Need more prep time. (X) (Pts. 3, 
7,9) (T-19) (R-7) 

Need Art and Science classes with addi- 
tional facilities and staff. (XXX) (Pts.2, 
3,4,6) (T-IB) (R-8) 

More comprehensive middle school 
program and literary program— it could 
include night school. (XX) (Pts.6) 
(T-6) (R-10) 

Change the law to sentencing some 
persons to programs like the Job Corps 
or educational institutions instead of 
prison. They would be under contract, 
and may reside at the county jail with 
a daytime educational release. Some 
men need to be forced to return to 
school. It would be their choice to 
pursue an education or be institution- 
alized. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

Mandatory course in self-grooming, 
hygiene and manners. (Pts 4) (T-4) 

More structured self-help programs- 
attitudes. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

Men should be sent to locations for pro- 
grams rather than for security reasons. 
(No Points) 

Need encouragement from administra- 
tion to try various methods and means 
of instruction; also, more resource 
people. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


18. Need team teaching. (Pts.2) (T-2) 

in 
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WCl-Staf{-CaU)(jori2.aiion 
Communicatioi^.s 


19. Re-evaluutG tho procjrafivj so Ocich teaclv 
er is not ovorlappinc] and hnvo onch 
teacher responsible for s|.)ocific loarninc] 
levels of inmates. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

20. Trial basis for open-door voluntciry pro- 
grams—book discussion, Art instruction, 
and Music solMnstruction. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

21. Hire released inmates at tho institution. 
(Pts. 1,2,2) (T-5) 

22. Break between semesters. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

23. Need to decrease paperwork of instruc- 
tors. (Pis. 1) (T D 

24. Need department chairmanships in 
academic school. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[6] Comm.unications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Need for better communication be- 
tween intra-ayency staff"-released time 
for rap sessions and brainstorming. 
(Pts. 3, 7, 8, 9, 9) (T-36) (R-2) ^ 

2. Lack of communication with ihe prin- 
cipal's office and other institutional 
staff---social services staff and housing 
unit staffs in this agency. Need staff- 
ings. (X) (Pts. 4, 7, 10, 10) (T-31) 
(R-3) 

3. More input from students and more 
time with students outside the class- 
room to find out what is relevant to 
the culturally deprived. (Pts. 1, 3, 9) 
(T-13) (R-9) 

4. Avoid unrealistic promises for inmates 
—opportunities, funds, education, and 
jobs. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

5. Exchange teachers on semester or unit 
basis, WlPTl and other educational 
institutions. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 


6. Need a liaison between other educa- 
tional institutions such as University 

o{ Wisconsin-Oshkosh, Milwaukee Area 
Technical College, MPTI and the correc- 
tional institutions. This is needed both 
when they come, and Vv'hen thoy leave. 
This also should include their high 
schools. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

7. Need a good system of course prereq- 
uisites with teachers helping in deter- 
mining prerequisites. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

8. Need for clients to be more personally 
involved in their program planning. 
(Pts. 1,4,6) (T-11) 

9. Need more current vocational informa- 
tion—changing job requirements. 
(Pts. 1, 3, 4) (T-8) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal ^ 


1. Need for placement tests to see if client 
can meet the prerequisite of a particu- 
lar class and also appropriate staff to 
administer and interpret the tests. (Pts. 1, 
10,10,10) (T-31) (R-4) 

2. More guidance for students in choosing 
realistic goals. Need testing, work ori- 
entation, placement, and follow-up pro- 
gram for jobs and schooling. (XXX) 
(Pts. 5, 6, 9, 10) (T-30) (R-4) 

3. Better testing to determine ability levels, 
especially their reading ability and com- 
prehension. (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 6, 10) (T-30) 
(R-4) 

4. Better screening of vocational students 
through counseling and testing. (Pts. 3, 

4) (T-7) (R-9) 

5. Immediate counseling for inmates. (Pts, 1, 

5) (T-6) (R-10) 
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WCI-Staff-Catecjorization 
Counseling and Testing 


6. Profcssioncii help for iUaff--vvould liko 
psychological counseling, due to the 
depressing nature of the work. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. Realistic first-year college program. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

2. College courses offered at night, such 
as, English, Sociology, and Psychology. 
(No Points) 

3. . Need a program in History of Religion. 
(Pts. 2) (T.2) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Need a reading improvement program. 
Currently, anyone who reads at the 
fifth grade level is considered to read 
well enough and they are not worked 
with. (X) (Pt^ ?, 7, 10) (T-19) (R-7) 

2. Implement a Chef program. (No 
Points) 

3. General Education courses fitted to 
vocational needs, such as piece work, 
cost education and time study. 

(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

4. Need Drivers Education program com- 
plete with car. (Pts. 3, 7) (T-10) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Matetidis 


1. Money for new and replacement of old 
equipment in all shops. (XXXXX) 
(10. 10, 10, 10, 10, 10) (T-60) (R-1) 


2. More funds for consumable materials. 
(XXX) (Pts. 7, 7, 8, 10, 10, 10) (T-52) 
(R-1) 

3. Lack of equipment shop, audio-visual— 
more factory-type or job situations. 
(Pts. 6, 6, 8, 8, 8, 9) (T-45) (R-2) 

4. Updating of classroom equipment- 
calculators, electric typewriters, 

. electric piano, overhead projector, movie 
projector, locked file cabinets, electric 
amps and tuners. (Pts. 3, 3, 4, 5, 9, 9) 
(T-33) (R-3) 

5. More money for professional films, tapes 
and instructional aids, such as consumable 
texts and workbooks to be used in class- 
room. (Pts. 3, 4, 7, 7, 7) (T-28) (R-5) 

6. More equipment such as video tape 
machines, reading pacer, money for 
films, movie projectors, blank tapes, 
cassettes, reading lab materials and 
textbooks of our own, versus borrowing 
them from the MPTI. (X) (Pts. 5, 6, 6, 

9) (T-26> (R-5> 

7. More visual aids relevant to our clients, 
along with more time to make these 
aids— filmstrips, (XX) (Pts, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
8) (T-25) (R-6) 

8. More shop area available for teaching 
shop courses including appropriate 
architecture and fixtures, (X) (Pts. 7, 

10) (T-17) (R-6) 

9. Need more soundproofing of Music 
area, (Pts, 4, 10) (T-14) ^ (R-10) 

10. Individually prescribed safety glasses for 
each inmate in vocational school Vvith a 
demanded compliance. (Pts. G) (T-6) 
(R-IO) 
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WCI-Staff-Categorization 
[15] In-service 


[21] Minorities 


1« Need more University Extension in-ser- 
vice classes for the faculty geared to 
specific areas sucli as Criminology and 
Psychology for all faculty here at the 
same time. (XX) (Pis. 1, 1, 3, 3, 4, 8) 
(T-20) (R-6) 

2. Need in-service training for staff to 
study new teaching techniques for 
disadvantaged learners. (Pts. 2, 2, 5, 
9) (T-18) (R-9) 

3. Need for in-servico training in the 
improvemL. t of instruction, and in 
understanding and handling of personal 
business of inmates— budgeting, 
savings, investments. (No Points) 

[16] Job and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. More practical work experience for 
students outside and inside the 
walls. (Pts. 4,5,8) (T-17) (R-6) 

2. Intense job placement including work 
release. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

3. More assistance in job placement of 
students, (Pts. 2, 4, 6, 7) (T-19) 
(R-9) 


1, Testing for Blacks, Chicanos and all 
other minorities with culture-free 
tests— especially HED and GATB* 
(XXXX) (Pts. 2, 7, 10) (T-19) (R-7) 

2, Minority counseling by minority 
counselors available at off-work hours. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

3, Need for bilingual teacher to meet 
needs of Spanish-speaking inmates in 
areas of general and vocational 
education. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. More liaison between Fox Lake and 
outside industries in terms of training, 
hiring, workshops and field trips. 

(X) (Pts. 1,3,5,6,7) (T-22) (R-8) 

2. Need a privately-owned competitive 
industry inside the walls to make use 
of skills learned in vocational area. 
(No Points) 

3. Need puLI'c relations regarding the 
ability of inmates' skills to the general 
public and employers. (X) (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Need family counseling. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-9) ... 

[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Men should be medically tested— 
hearing an^ eyes. (Pts. 6, 6, 6, 8) 
(T.26) (R--^) 


[29] Staff 


1 . Need a secretary or teacher aide whose 
main job is to order materials and do 
general secretarial work. Need one for 
academic and one for vocational pro- 
gram. (XXXX) (Pts. 4, 5, 8, 8, 8) 
(T-33) (R-2) 

2. Addition of Local Vocational Educa- 
tion Coordinator and a Cooperative Ed- 
ucation program. (XXvXX) (Pts* 5, 6, 9) 
(T-20) (R-4) 
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WCNStaff Categorization 
Staff 


3. Adequate clerical staff to support in- 
structors. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 2, 2. 5, 6) 
(T-17) (R-6) 

4. Need more staff to teach in specialized 
areas in lieu of combining programs and 
courses under one instructor. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 3,4, 5, 9) (T-24) (R-7) 

5. Less contact hours per teacher and 
more contact hours per inmate— -need 
more staff. (Pts. 1, 2, 2, 3, 4) (T-12) 
(R-7) 

6. Need more secretarial help. (Pts. 5, 5, 
7,8) (T-25) (R-8) 

7. Social workers are inadequate in 
their role as guidance counselors and 
they are often not available—need more 
counselors. (XX) (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) 
(R-IO) 

8. Need for resource personnel and in- 
creased learning activities—b^ing in 
electronic engineers and personnel 
men from companies. (Pts. 2, 2, 4) 
(T.8) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Vehicles available for educational 
purposes at all times. (X) (Pts. 2) 
(T.2) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Pay for instructors at least equal to 
industry or trades. (Pts. 1, 9, 9) 
(T-19) (R-5) 

2. Need incentive pay for full-time stu- 
dents. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-9) 

3. Need an incentive pay plan for stu- 
dents in the academic and vocational 
programs. (Pts. 1, 1, 1, 6, 8) (T-17) 
(R-10) 


WISCONSIN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION • TOX LAKE 


Dodgo County 

(Of the three correctional institutions witliin the Mornine Park V.T.A.E. District, two are 
located in Dodge County and one in Fond du Lac County.) 

Number of Groups: 4 Total Participating: 22 

CLIENT (INMATE) NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for HomogGnous Grojiping^ All 5 male participants are Caucasian and students in an academic 
program at the institution. 


1 . Single male, 2 children, age 41 ; High 
school graduate; Last previous occupa^ 
tion: Livestock buyer; Caucasian; 1 1 
months served in correctional institu- 
tions; Expected release date: December, 
1974; Plans to live in Madison, Wisconsin 
upon release: Desires to pursue Marketing 
education after release. 

2. Single male, age 21; High school grad- 
uate; 15 credits in Auto Body-Fennimore 
Technical Institute; Last pievious occupa- 
tion: None indicated; Caucasian; 10 months 
served in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: February, 1973; Plans to live 
in Fennirnore, Wisconsin upon release; 
Desires to return to Auto Body program at 
Fennirnore Technical Institute after release. 


3. Single male, age 22; High school grad- 
uate; Last previous occupation: Press 
operator; Caucasian; 1 year, 9 months 
served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: March, 1973; 
Plans to live in Janesville, Wisconsin 
upon release; Desires to enter Social 
Work education upon release. 

4. Single male, 1 child, age 20; Last grade 
completed: 1 1 ; Last previous occupa- 
tion: Sfiipping and receiving clerk; 
Caucasian; 13 months served in correc- 
tional institutions; Expected release date: 
February, 1973; Plans to live in Rockford, 
Illinois upon release; Desires to study 
Psychology and Literature upon release. 


5. Single male, age 18; Last grade com- 
pleted: 1 1 ; Last previous occupation: 
Laborer; Caucasian; 2 monthG served 
in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: None given; Plans to 
live in Madison, Wisconsin upon re- 
lease; Indicated no plans for further 
education or training. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

1. Adequate money upon release. Enough 2. Incentive pay for all inmates. (Pts. 

to live on for a month, even if we have 1, 8, 9) (T-24) (R-2) 

to pay it back. (XX) (Pts. 2, 9, 10, 10, 
10) (T-41) (R-1) 
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WCI-Client-Responses 


3. Need more equipment, tools, audio- 
visucil equipment, books for each 
student, and a more lenient use of the 
equipment wo have. (XXX) (Pts. 3 3, 
6, 10) (T-22) (R-3) 

4. Different way to choose the parole 
board and they should have shorter 
terms. (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 8) (T-22) (R-3) 

5. Need conjugal visits—keeps a stronger 
family relationship and decreases 
marital problems. (Pts. 1, 4, 8, 8) 
(T-21) (R-4) 

6. Give inmates more responsibility upon 
themselves. (Pts. 6, 6, 7) (T-19> (R-5> 

7. Inadequate medical facilities in all 
correctional institutions. (Pts. 7, 9) 
(T-16) (R-6) 

8. Opportunity to go to school on the 
outside if qualified. (X) (Pts. 6, 9) 
(T-15) (R-7) 

9. More instruction by the teacher instead 
of self-studying— adjustment is too 
tough. (XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 7) (T-14) 
(R-8) 

10. Need professional help, not inmate help, 
in dealing with drug problems. (Pts. 6, 
8) (T-14) (R-8) 

1 1 . Opportunities for more social inter- 
action between inmc^tes plus discussion 
groups and more hours of group therapy. 
(Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-9) 

12. Ail complaints and »locisions to be pub- 
lished and posted ir ach unit and also 
all rules that are in u feet. (Pts. 2, 7) 
(T"9) (R-10) 

13. Need for training and an opportunity 
to deal with problems in family rela- 
tionships anr' child care. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R.10) 


14. All inmates should have an opportunity 
to go to school. (X) (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 

15. Better placement of students according 
to their abilities and more teachers to 
meet these demands. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

16. Put school on a 54-hour schedule in- 
stead of 90 hours--too much class con- 
tact time. (No Points) 

17. Students should be able to complete 

' class when their requirements are met 
—not necessarily hour requirements. 
(Pts. 2,5) (T-7) 

18. School should be run on a semester 
basis. (X> (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

19. Want these classes added: Sociology, 
Political Science, Literature, Civil Law, 
Orientation, Business, College Prep, 
Black Studies and Food Preparation. 
(Pts. 1,5) (T-6) 

20. Should have the right to bring your own 
books to the institution. (No Points) 

21 . Should have outside entertainment here, 
such as movies and bands. (Pts. 2, 3) 
(T.5) 

22. Inmates and staff should have discus- 
sions to iron out differences. (Pts. 4, 4) 
(T-8) 

23. Open up more library facilities. (No 
Points) 

24. More specialized courses instead of all 
general courses. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


Total Points; 275 
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COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


C riteria for Homoqenpus Groupmn: All 5 male participants are Negro and students in an academic 
program at the institution. 


1. Single male, 1 child, age 21; Last grade 
completed: None indicated; Last pre- 
vious occupation: Laborer; Negro; 2 
years served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: February, 1973; 
Plans to live in Beloit, Wisconsin upon 
release; Desires to enter Social Work upon 
release. 

2. Single male, age 18; Last grade com- 
pleted: 1 1 ; Last previous occupation: 
None indicated; Negro; 4 monthG 
served in correctional institutions; Ex- 
pected release date: September, 1975; 
Plans to live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
upon release; Desires to pursue Stock 
Broker education upon release. 


3. Separated, Male, 3 children, age 25; 
High school graduate; 40 credits at 
M. P. I.; Last previous occupation: 
Wisconsin State Employment Ser- 
vice; Negro; 3 years, 8 months served 
in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: April, 1973; Plans to live 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon release; 
Desires to study Fashion Merchandising 
upon release. 

4. Single male, age 25; High school grad- 
uate; Last previous occupation: None 
indicated; Negro; Length of time 
served in correctional institutions: Not 
indicated; Expected release date: 
December, 1972; Plans to live in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin upon release; De- 
sires to study Counseling upon release. 


5. Single male, 3 children, age 24; Last 
grade completed: 11; Last previous 
occLipation: Material handler; Negro; 
2 years, 1 month served in correctional 
institutioiTs; Expected release date: 
June, 1973; Plans to live in Anchorage, 
Alaska upon release; Desires to be pro- 
fessional artist and illustrator. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Need more qualified staff, particularly 
a secretary— she is too familiar with 
personal records. The teachers should 
teach what they are hired to teach and 
realize tliey are teaching men, not boys. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 9, 10, 10, 10) (T-43) (R-1) 

2. Need a sufficient number of up-to-date 
textbooks for Communications, Math, 
Science, History, Human Relations, 
Social Problems, and Economics. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4, 4, 8, 8, 9) (T-33) (R-2) 


3. Need persons from the outside to help 
the inmates adjust to outside living, 
find jobs, follow-up on vocational 
training, college and public relations 
for the community to better under- 
stand the released inmate. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4, 6, 9, 9) (T-28) (R-3) 

4. Inmates need a semester break and full- 
time and part-time students should be 
paid for incentive and not have to work 
on semester break. With a semester 
break, teachers would all be off at the 
same time. They should be on the same 
status as teachers on :he street. (Pts. 1, 
2, 5, 7, 10) (T-25) (R-4) 
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WCI-Client-Responses 


5. More litorature on Blacks, poetry, 
biographies of Bkicks. ShoukI get rid 
of ail the ladies' niagaicines and there 
should not bo fines for overdue borjks. 
Should have hard covered books versus 
paperbacks. The librarian is seldom 
there and she gets out- dated books- 
need cultural books. (XXX) (Pts. 6, 
7,8) (T-21) (R-5) 

6. V^ant simple Science classes, Art pro- 
gram, Business Correspondence, Data 
Processing, Law class cind more inmates 
sliould be able to get \\Mo prosein courses 
or be full-time academic students. (XXX) 
(Pts. 3, 6, 8) (T-17) (R-6) 

7. Lack of communication among staff 
members and administration and inmates. 
Staff does not know what is going on in 
their own paperwork. I completed my 
High School Diploma yesterday and no 
one knew it. (Pts. 2,2,3,9) (T-16) 
(R-7) 

8. Should be able to specialize rather than 
take general courses. (Pts. 5, 10) (T-15) 
(R-8) 

9. Need more and better Adult Basic 
Education. (Pts. 7, 7) (T-14) (R-9) 

10. Elimin?^te most self-study courses. We 
need more assistance from teachers. Need 
to learn more about the types of questions 
ontheHED. (Pts. 5, 7) (T-12) (R-10) 


11. Need substitute teachers. If the teachers 
are sick or on vacation, the inmates can- 
not make up the time until the teacher 
returns. (Pts. 1,2,3,6) (T-12) (R-10) 

12. MPTI certificates should be issued to 
those that earn them, wliether or not he 
is going to work in the fielcl— should have 
someone to check on it. Teachers only 
give the certificates to the ones that they 
want to have them. (Pts. 1, 8) (T-9) 

13. All students in the classroom should be 
taking the same course and be at the 
same grade Level. (Pts. 1, 2, 3, 3) 
(T-9) 

14. Need college courses offered such as 
Sociology, Psychology and general 
freshman courses. (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) 

15. Social workers do not listen to what 
types of programs an innriate is inter- 
ested in or anything else. {Pts. 1, 5, 5) 
(T-11) 


Total Points; 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


Criteria for Ho mone nous Grou ping: All 6 male participants are Caucasian and students in an academic 
prografD at the institution. 


1. Single male, age 21; High school grad- 
uate; Last previous occupation: U. S. 
Army; Caucasian; 10 months served in 
correctional institutions; Expected re- 
lease date: February or May, 1973; 
Plans to live in Pewaukee, Wisconsin 
upon release; Desires to earn two-year 
Associate Degree in Marketing or 
Sociology and become Drug Counselor 
upon release. 
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2. Single male, age 23; High school grad- 
uate; Additional work toward Assoc- 
iate Degree at Milwaukee Area Technical 
College; Last previous occupation: 
Cafeteria Manager; Caucasian; 2 years, 5 
months served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: June, 1973; Plans 
to live in Janesvillc, Wisconsin upon re- 
lease. Desires to earn Associate Degree in 
Marketing upon release. 


Ti 1 10 MODERN SALES TECHNIQUES 
Author ' 



Date ^Pub. 1968 


E« ^(!!aterials Lab 

PubliBher 1885 Nell Avenue^ 115 Townshend Hall y Columbus, oh ^3210 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet $2#00 ' Length 31 pages 

Grade LeVel Secondary/Adult > Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES:\ / 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : An outline for sales training which takes the Instructor 
and students throu^ the five selling steps in a concise organized maimer* 


AVAYmBLE I-^JTHUCTOR MATERIAL^ AND TESTS: ^ 

h 

Title MONEY UNLIMITED FOR RETAIL SALESMEN 


EY ]3^ ] 


Author Paul Rosenthal "_ Date Pub. 196? 

Publisher Fairchild fubli cations, Inc*> 7 East 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coatj^ $1*75 Length 6k pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegiate/Adult* )Suqqedted Time of U&e 

OBJECTIVES: ' ^ ' 


SUMMARY" DESCRIPTION : Describes selling methods that promise^ -greater' earnings 
and includes material and psychological Rewards for good perfranance. 


^Bwa 



WCI-Client-Composition 


3. Divorced, Male, 3 children, age 36; 
High school graduate; Last previous 
occupation: Sheet metal worker and 
furnace installer cjnd serviceman; 
Caucasian; 7 months served in correct- 
ional institutions; Expected release 
date: May, 1973; Plans to live in 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin upon release; 
Desires to enter Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration program upon release. 

4. Single male, age 21; High school grad- 
uate; Last previous occupation: In- 
spector trainee; Caucasian; 2 years, 
9 months served in correctional in- 
stitutions; Expected release date: 
May or July, 1973; Plan to live in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon release; 
Desires to study Aircraft Mechanics 
upon release. 


5. Single male, age 20; High school grad- 
uate; Last previous occupation: None 
indicated; Caucasian; 10 months 
served in correctional institutions; Ex- 
pected release drte: April, 1973; 
Plans to live in Waukesha, Wisconsin 
upon release; Desires to attend a 
Vocational School after release. 

6. Single male, age 40; High school grad- 
uate; 9 credits frorn University of 
Wisconsin-Oshkosh; Last previous 
occupation: Bartender; Caucasian; 

9 years, 1 1 months served in correct- 
ional institutions; Expected release 
date: March, 1 975; Plans to live in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon release; 
Desires to work in machine shop, 
electrician or printing shop after 
release. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


1. Lack of appropriate equipment to meet 
the needs of the students--tape recorders, 
tools, training aids, mannequins, display 
lighting, clothing, modern turret lathe, 
boring mill, cylindrical grinding, numer- 
ical control equipment, digital multi- 
meter and more modern tools for Air- 
Conditioning class. (XXXX) (Pts. 6, 9, 
9, 10, 10, 10) (T-54) (R-1) 

2. Parole board does not know enough 
about the individual to make decisions. 
Someone that knows you, such as a 
teacher, should have some say. (Pts. 2, 
4, 8, 10, 10) (T-34) (R-2) 

3. Opportunity to talk to and get infor- 
mation on jobs from placement ser- 
vices before and after a man is released. 
(Pts. 4, 5,6, 9, 9) (T-33) (R-S) 


5. Better medical staff at Fox Lake. 
(Pts. 3, 6, 7, 7) (T-23) (R-5) 

6. Need for college courses at Fox Lake— 
too much hassle for correspondence 
courses and not enough time to work on 
them. No evening courses offered now, 
such as English, Sociology and Math on 
the college level. In the past, the 
instructors came to Fox Lake. (Pts. 3, 3, 
5,8) (T-19) (R-6) 

7. More time for the student to work on 
specific training for a trade to be used 
outside. Too much time to set up and 
take dovv'n materials before and after 
class. Not enough time to specialize in 
a specific field-^have to take too many 
irrelevant subjects. (XX) (Pts. 4, 7, 8) 
(T-19) (R-6) 


4. An increase in wage and a non-profit 
canteen— things at the canteen are too 
expensive for the income the men 
receive. (Pts. 2, 7, 7, 7, 81 (T-31) (R-4) 


8. More of a commitment by D VR to the 
inmates as tar as money for training on 
the outside— have to wait too long for 
an answer. (Pts. 3, 10) (T-13) (R-7) 
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WCI-Client-Responses 


9. Vocation and rcluibilitation aro pri- 
mary--functions of tho institution ciro 
secondary— lots of guys want to go 
outside for schooling and can't be- 
cause they are considered security 
risks, and there is loo much red tape 
in getting anything done— have to wait 
too long to get an inu?rview. (Pts. 3, 8) 
(T-11) '(R-8) 

10. Persecution by police and parole agents, 
businessn'ien and employers after re- 
lease, parole or discharge. (Pts. 2, 9) 
(T-11) (R-8) 

1 1. Continue Sheet Metal class and Cabi- 
netmaking at Fox Lake (X) (Pts. 4, 6) 
(T-10) (R-9) 

12. Library needs a bigger selection of 
books and resource material. (Pts. 5, 
5) (T-10) (R-9) 

13. Too many rules prohibiting students' 
use of classroom equipment outside of 
classroom time. (X) (Pts. 1,9) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

14. Lack of cooperation and continuity 
between correctional institutions in 
terms of academic and vocational 
training. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-10) 

15. Personnel for Arts and Crafts as well 
as recreation for week-ends to give 
inmates something to do. (Pts. 3, 6) 
(T-9) (R-10) 

16. Don't have enough contact with out- 
side social functions. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


17. Need flexibility on the amount of time 
a student has to finish or complete a 
course— automatic cut-off time in 
Weldinc), Auto Mechanics and Blue- 
print Reading. (Pts. 1, 2, 4) (T-7) 

18. Vocational counselors should be more 
up-to-date on things happening on the 
outside, ^''ore guidance is needed for 
the student so that he is aware of what 
and where his training will get him. 
(Pts. 1, 1,2) (T-4) 

19. Need more clerical help for teachers so 
they are free to help students more. 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) 

20. More rigid investigation of the mess 
hall--for cleanliness and preparation. 
(Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) 

21 . Units are too noisy for the students 
to study and the library is closed on 
week-ends— need someplace to study. 
(Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 


Total Points: 330 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 6 male participants are Negro and students in a vocational 
program at the institution. 
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1. Separated male, 4 children, age 25; Last 
grade completed: 9; Last previous occu- 
pation: Welder; Negro; 7 months served 
in correctional institutions; Expected re- 
lease date: May, 1973; Plans to live in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon release; De- 
sires to study Drafting and Structural 
Architecture upon release. 
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Single m.ale, age 21; High school grad- 
uate; Last previous occupation; Spot- 
welder; Negro; 6 months served in cor- 
rectional institutions; Expected release 
date: May, 1973; Plans to live in Racine, 
Wisconsin upon release; Desires to study 
Electronics upon release. 


WCI-Client-Compo-^ition 


3. Single male, 2 children, tige 28; Last 
grciclo completed: 10; Ldst previous 
occupation: Spray painter; Negro; 10 
months served in corractional institu- 
tions; Expected release date: Not in- 
dicated; Desires IVlachine Shop training 
upon release. 

4. Single male, 1 child, age 20; High school 
graduate; Last previous occupation: 
Polisher; Negro; 1 year, 9 months served 
in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: December, 1973; Plans 
to live in ^ylilwaukee, Wisconsin after 
release; Desires to study TV Commu- 
nications and Welding upon release. 


5. Single male, 1 child, agt; 29; High 
school grtiducUi'; Last previous occu- 
pation: None indicated; Negro; 5 years 
served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: May, 1973; 
Plans to live in Milv^'aukee, Wisconsin 
upon release; Indicated no plans for 
further education or training. 

6. Married male, 6 children, age 30; Last 
grade completed: 10; Last previous 
occupation: Heat treater; Nagro; 1 
year served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: September, 1973; 
Plans to live in IVlilwaukee, Wisconsin 
upon release; Desires to finish high 
school upon release. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP l\IO. 4 


1. Education is not the t-jest— must learn 
on your own. No eaqerness in teachers, 
(XX) (Pts, 2, 3, 6,7, 8, 10) (T-36) 
(R-1) 

2. Visits by wife and families for longer 
periods, including at night with you, 
(X) (4, 9, 10, 10) (1-33) (R-2) 

3. More opportunity to attend school 
outside the institution. (X) (Pts. 0, 
9, 10) (T-28) (R-3) 

4. Should have Black teachers on the staff. 
(Pts. 3, 7, 8, 9) (T-27) (R-4) 

5. Drug program at the institution is not 
adequate, (2,3,4,6,10) (T-25) (R-5) 

6. Report card on progress to students 
with a specific evaluation on each class 
to inmate. (Pts. 1, 4, 7, 8) (T-20) 
(R-6) 

7. Furlough off grounds. (Pts. 1, 2, 6,10) 
(T-19) (R-7) 

8. Individualized method of instruction 
is not working. (Pts. 3, 8, 8) (T-19) 
(R-7) 

9. Adjustment to the institution never 
happens. No problems are solved, ever. 

^ (Pts. 5, 7) (T-12) (R-8) 
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10. Procedure for handling new students is 
poor. No attention at first or later. 
(Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-9) 

11. No inmate should have a position where 
he has power over any other inmate. 
(Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-9) 

12. Inmates who corne to Fox Lake with 
education are put into school, those 
without education are put to work. 
(Pts. 3, 7) (T-10) (R-10) 

13. Staff isn't qualified to teach, (XX) 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

14. Teachers must not teach more than one 
subject at once, (Pts, 9) (T-9) 

15. Choice of programs is poor. Sometimes 
an inmate is put into a program where 
there is no interest. (1,8) (T-9) 

16. Diploma for all programs. offered, (No 
Points) 

17. Vacation from school within the insti- 
tution. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

18. More time for personal hobbies. (X) 
(Pts, 2, 2) (T-4) 


WCI-Client-Rosponses 

19. Amount of time in a cour'^c should be 
based on how niucli o siudent knows, 
or does not know, not on how long ho 
has been there. (X) (Pts. 1,1) (T-2) 

20. All staff must have a course in Human 
Relations in order to relate to inmates. 
(Pts. 2, 4) (T'6) 

21. Less harassment by the whole staff— 
what happens in the units affects 
school. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

22. Exploratory period should be more 
flexible. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

23. Need class in handling money. (No 
Points) 

24. More involvement with community 
group representatives. (No Points) 


25. Inmates should not be identified with 
every other one. They should be al- 
lowed to have their own clothes and 
personal effects. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

26. Staff and inmates should have the 
sinnie standards of sliavincj and personal 
grooming. (Pts. 3) {T-3)^ 

27. Each teachei should spend at least an 
hour with each student to get to know 
him. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

28. Incentive nlan for school program. 
(Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) 

29. Administration refused to have rap 
sessions in Political Economics because 
it was thought to be communistic. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 

Total Points: 330 


■K * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT (INMATE) RESPONSES 
WISCONSIN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION ■ FOX LAKE 

Dodge County 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 

1. Need more and better Aduit Basic Edu- 
cation. (Pts. 1, 7) (T-14) (R-9) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, 

Administration, and Laws 

1. Need more qualified staff, particularly 
a secretary— she is too familiar with 
personal records. The teachers should 
teach what they are hired to teach and 
realize they are teaching men, not boys. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 9, 10, 10, 10) (T.43) 
(R-1) 


Adequate money upon release. Enough 
to live on for a month, even if we have 
to pay it back. (XX) (Pts. 2, 9, 10, 10, 
10) (T-41) (R-1) 

Education is not the best—must learn 
on your own. No eaqerness in teachers. 
(XX) (Pts. 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10) (T-36) (R-1) 

Parole board does not know enough 
about the individual to make decisions. 
Someone that knows you, such as a 
teacher, should have some say. (Pts. 2, 
4,8, 10, 10) (T-34) (R.2) 
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WCI-Client-Categorization 
Agency Policy 

5. Visits by wife and families for longer 
periods, including at niqht with you. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 9, ia 10) ^(T-33) (R-2) 

6. More opportunity to attend school out- 
side the instutition. (X) (Pts, 9, 9, 10) 
(T-28) (R-3) 

7. Different way to choose the parole 
board and they should have shorter 
terms. (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 8) (T-22) (R-3) 

8. Inmates need a semester break and 
full-time and part-time students should 
be paid for incentive and not have to 
work on semester break. With a sem- 
ester break, teachers would all be off 
at the same time. They should be on 
the same statujs as teachers on the 
street. (Pts. 1, 2. b, 1, 10) (T-25) (R-4) 

9. Need conjugal visits— keeps a stronger 
family relationship and decreases mar- 
ital problems. (Pts. 1, 4, 8, 8) (T-21) 
(R-4) 

10 Should get rid of all the ladies' 

magazines and there should not be fines 
for overdue books. Should have hard- 
covered books versus paperbacks. The 
librarian is seldom there and she gets 
out-dated books— need cultural books, 
(XXX) (Pts. 6, 1, 8) (T-21) (R-5) 

1 1. Give inmates more responsibility upon 
themselves. (Pts. 6, 6, 7) (T-19) (R-5) 

12. Report card on progress to students 
with a specific evaluation on each ciass 
to inmate. (Pts. 1, 4, 7, 8) (T-20) 
(R-6) 

13 too much hassle for correspon- 
dence courses and not enough time to 
work on them. No evening courses 
offered now, such as English, Sociology 
and Math on the college level. In the 
past, the instructors came to Fox Lake. 
(Pts. 3, 3, 5, 8) (T-19) (R-6) 


14. More time for the studont to work on 
specific training for a trade to be used 
outside. Too much time to set up and 
lake down materials before and after 
class. Not enough time to specialize in 
a specific field— have to take too many 
irrelevant subjects. (XX) (Pts. 4, 7, 8) 
(T-19) (R-6) 

15 more inmates should be able to 

get into present courses or be full-time 
academic students, (XXX) (Pts. 3, 6, 8) 
(T-17) (R-6) 

16. Furlough off grounds, (Pts, 1, 2, 6, 10) 
(T-19) (R-7) 

17. Individualized method of instruction is 
not working, (Pts, 3, 8, 8) (T-19) (R-7) 

18. Opportunity to go to school on the 
outside if qualified, (X) (Pts. 6, 9) 
(T-15) (R-7) 

19. More of a commitment by DVR to the 
inmates as far as money for training on 
the outside— have to wait too long for 
an answer. (Pts, 3, 10) (T-13) (R-7) 

20. Should be able to specialize rather than 
take general courses. (Pts, 5, 10) (T-15) 

(R-8)- 

21 . More instruction by the teacher instead 
of self-studying— adjustment is too tough. 
(XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 7) (T-14) (R-8) 

22. Vocation and rehabilitation are primary- 
functions of the institution are secondary- 
lots of guys want to go outside for school- 
ing and can't because they are considered 
security risks, and there is too much red 
tape in getting anything done---have to 
wait too long to get an interview, (Pts, 3, 
8) (r-11) (R-8) 

23. No inmate should have a position where 
he has power over any other inmate, 
(Pts, 5, 6) (T-11) (R-9) 
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WCI-Client-Ccitegorization 
Agency Policy 


24. Procedure for hcindling now students 
is poor. No attention iit first or later. 
(Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-9) 

25. Too many rules prohibiting students' 
use of classroom equipment outside of 
classroom time." (X) (Pts. 1,9) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

26. Eliminate most self-study courses. We 
need more assii;tance from teachers. 
Need to learn more about the types of 
questions on the H ED. (Pts. 5, 7) 
(T-12) (R-10) 

27. Inmates who come to Fox Lake with 
education are put into school, those 
without education are put to work. 
(Pts. 3, 7) (T'10) (R-10) 

28. AM complaints and decisions to be 
published and posted in each unit and 
also all rules that are in effect. (Pts. 2, 
7) (T-9) (R-10) 

29. MPT! certificates should be issued to 
those that earn thern, whether or not 
he is going to work in the field- 
should have someone to check on it. 
Teachers only give the certificates 

to the ones lijat they want to have 
them.. (Pts. 1,8) (T-9) 

30. Units are too noisy for the students to 
study and the library is closed on 
week-ends— need some place to study. 
(Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 

31. All students in the classroom should be 
taking the same course and be at the 
same grade level. (Pts. 1, 2, 3, 3) 
(T.9) 

32. Need flexibility on the amount of time 
a student has to finish or complete a 
course— automatic cut-off time in 
Welding, Auto Mechanics and Blue- 
print Reading. (Pts. 1, 2, 4) (T-7) 


33. More rigid inspection of the mess h:ill 
--for cleanliness and preparation. (Pts. 
1,5) (T-6) 

34. Teachers must not teach more than 
one subject at once. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

35. Diploma for all programs offered. 
(No Points) 

36. Vacation from school within the 
• institution. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

37. More time for personal hobbies. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

38. All inmates should have an opportunity 
to go to school. (X) (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 

39. Put school on a 54-hour schedule in- 
stead of 90 hours— too much class 
contact time. (No Points) 

40. Students should be able to complete 
class when their requirements are met 
—not necessarily hour requirements. 
(Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) 

41. School should be run on a semester 
basis. (X) (Pts. 1.3) (T-4) 

42. Should have the right to bring your 
own books to the institution. (No 
Points) 

43. Amount of time in a course should be 
based on how much a student knows, 
or does not know, not on how long he 
has been there. (X) (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

44. All staff must have a course in Human 
Relations in order to relate to inmates. 
(Pts. 2,4) (T-6) 

45. Exploratory period should be more 
flexible. (Pts. 1) (T-l) 
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WCI-Client-Categorization 
Agency Policy 


46. Inmates should not be idofnifiod with 
every other one. They shouki be al- 
lowed to have thoir own clothes and 
personal effects. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

47. Staff and innnates should have the . 
same standards of shaving and personal 
grooming. (Pts. 3) {7-3) 

48. Administration refused to have rap 
sessions in Political Economics because 
it was thought to be communistic. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 

49. More specialized courses instead of all 
general courses. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

50. Staff isn't qualified to teach. (XX) 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[4] Budget: Family 


1. Need class in handling money. (^'. 
Points) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Lack of communication among staff 
members and administration and in- 
mates. Staff does not know what is 
going on in their own paperwork. 

I completed my High School Diploma 
yesterday and no one knew it. (Pts. 2, 
2,3,9) (T-1 6) (R-7) 

2. Opportunities for more social inter- 
action between inmates plus discuss- 
ion groups and more hours of group 
therapy. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-9) 

3. Lack of cooperation and continuity 
between correctional institutions in 
terms of academic and vocational 
training. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-IO) 


4. Inmates and stafj shouldhuve dis- 
cussions to iron out differences. 
(Pt9. 4, 4) (T-8) 

5. Social workers do not listen to what 
types of programs an inmate is 
interested in or anything else. (Pts. 1, 
5,5) (T-11) 

6. Less harassment by the whole staff— 
what happens in the units affects 
school. (Pts. 5) (T-6) 

7. Each teacher should spend at least an 
hour with each student to get to know 
him. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Adjustment to the institution never 
happens. No problems are solved, ever. 
(Pts. 5, 7) (T>12) (R-8) 

2. Better placement of students according 
to their abilities and more teachers to 
meet these demands. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

3. Vocational counselors should be more 
up-to-date on things happening on the 
outside. More guidance is needed for 
the student so that he is aware of what 
and where his training will get him. 
(Pts. 1, 1, 2) (T-4) 

4. Choice of programs is poor. Sometimes 
an inmate is put into a program where 
there is no interest. (Pts. 1,8) (T-9) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. Need for college courses at Fox Lake 

no evening courses offered now 

such as English, Sociology and Math at 

the college^^level (Pts. 3, 3, 5, 8) 

(T-19) (R-6) 
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WCI-Client-Cateciorization 
Courses and Proyrarns 


2 Wcint Lfiwclcisi;(^s (XXX) 

(Pts. 3, 6, 8) (T-17) (R.6) 

3. Want these cicisses added: SocioloQv^ 
Political Scienca, LilcM'aturo, Civil Law, 
Orientation, Business, Co(kK)^i Prep, 

and Black Studios (Pis. 1, 5) 

(1-6) 

4. Need collec^e coun;es ofierod ^uch as 
Sociology, Psychology and oenoral 
freshman courses. (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pi'e-schoo!, 
P rimary, Midd I and I- i i cj h School 

1. Want simple Science classes and Art 

program (XXX) (Pts. 3, 6, 8) 

(T-17) (R-6) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational 
and Technical 


1. Want Business Correspondance, 

Data Processing (XXX) (Pts. 3, 

6,8) (T-17) (R-6) 

2. Continue Sheet Metal class and Cabinet- 
Making at Fox Lake. (X) (Pts. 4, 6) 
(T-10) (R-9) 

3. Want classes added in Food 

Preparation. (Pts, 1, 5) (T-6) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergenc 



Services 


1. Drug program at the institution is not 
adequate. (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 6, 10) (T-25) 
(R-5) 

2. Need professional help, not inmate 
help, in dealing with drug problems. 
(Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) (R-8) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, 

Instructio n al Materials 

1. Lack of apprcuriate equipment to meet 
the needs of tne students— tape re- 
corders, tools, training aids, mannequins, 
display lighting, clothing, modern turret 
lathe, boring mill, cylindrical grinding, 
numerical control equipment, and digital 
multi-meter— and more modern tools for 
Air-Conditioning class. (XXXX) (Pts. 6, 

• 9, 9, 10, 10, 10) (T-54) (R-1) 

2. Need a sufficient number of up-to-date 
textbooks for Conimunications, Math, 
Science, History, Human Relations, 
Social Problems and Economics. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4, 4, 8, 8, 9) (T-33) (R-2) 

3. Need more equipment, tools, audio-visual 
equipment, books for each student, aiid 

a more lenient use of the equipment we 
have. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 3, 6, 10) (T-22) 
(R-3) 

4. More literature on Blacks, poetry, 

biographies of Blacks (XXX) 

(Pts. 6. 7, S) (T-21) (R-5) 

5. Library needs a bigger selection of books 
and resource material, (Pts. 5, 5) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

6. Open up more library facilities. (No 
Points) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Opportunity to talk to and get infor- 
mation on jobs from placement services 
before and after a man is released. 
(Pts. 4, 5, 6, 9, 9) (T-33) (R-S) 
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WCI-Client-Catoaorizatioii 

[18] Mnritnl nnci Fnmily Problems 


1. Need conjugal visits«--keeps v. stronger 
fannlly relationship and decreases 
nnarital problems. (Ptn. 1, 4, 8, 8) 
(T.21) (R.4) 

2. Need for training and an 0|)portunity 
to deal with problems in family re^ 
lationship:; and child care. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-10) 


[19] Medical, Don!:al, and Optical 


1. Better medical staff at Fox Lake. 
(Pts. 3, 6, 7, 7) (T-23) (R-5) 

2. Inadequate medical facilities in all 
coricfCtioncil institutions. (Pts. 7, 9) 
(T-16) (R-6) 


[21] Minorities 


1. Should have Black teachers on the 
staff. (Pts. 3/7, 8, 9) (T-27) (R-4) 


•[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and 
Employer Prejudice 


1. Persecution by police and parole agents, 
businessmen and employers after re- 
lease, parole or discharge. (Pts. 2, 9) 
(T-11) (R-8) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1 recreation for weekends to give 

inmates something to do. (Pts. 3, G) 
(T-9) (R^IOi 

2. Should have outside entertainment 
here such as movies and bands. (Pts. 2, 
3) (T.5) 

3. Don't have enough contact with out- 
side social functions. (Pts. 1) (T-l) 


[29] Staff 


1. Need substitute teachers. If the teachers 
are sick or on vacation, the inmates can- 
not make up the time until the teacher 
returns. (Pts. 1, 2, 3, 6) (T-12) (R-10) 

2. Personnel for Arts and Crafts as well as 
personnel for recreation for weekends 

to give inmates something to do. (Pts. 3, 
6) (T-9) (R-10) 

3. Better placement of stu-dents accoiding 
to their abilities and more teachers to 
meet these demands. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

4. Need more clerical help for teachers so 
they are free to help students more. 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) 


[31] Wacjes, Income, and Incentives 


[24] Public Relations and Community 

ParticipfUion and Volunteers 

1. Need persons from the outside to help 
the inmates adjust to outside living, 
find jobs, follow-up on vocational 
training, college and public relations 
for the community to better under- 
stand the released inmate. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4,6,9,9) (T-28) (R-3) 


2. More involvement with community 
group representatives. (No Points) 


1. Incentive pay for allinmates. (Pts. 7, 8, 9) 
(T-24) (R-2) 

2. An increase in wage and a non-profit 
canteen— things at the canteen are too 
expensive for the income the men 
receive. (Pts. 2, 7, 7, 7, 8) (T-31) (R-4) 

3 students should be paid for incentive 

(Pts. 1,2; 5, 7, 10) (T.25) (R-4) 

4. Incentive plan for school program. (Pts. 4, 
5) (T-9) 
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TRANSCRIBFCD RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATlOrJ Oi- TRANSCRIRED RESPONSES 


WISCONSIN STATE PRISON - WAUPUN 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 
Dodge County 340 Dodge County 349 
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V 

tl0 THE MONTGOME RY WARD PRE-CHi^TSTMAS TRATKING MANUAL 


Author Fred Palcho and John D. Mattinylv \ Date Pub. 1^69 

D. Eo . Materials Lab / \ n 
Publisher 1^85 Nell Avenue, 115 Tovnshend Halt ..-^lumbus, OH 43210 \ 

Teacher or Student Materia I Teacher \>8t $3^00 Length y 90 pagBS 

Grade Level Secondary S^ggeeted Time of ^Uee l6 hours 


OBJECTIVES, 


I 


SUMh'ARI DESCRIPTION : A manual directed specif ipally to those who are preparing 
for employment with Montgomery Ward. Deals only with procedures and techniques of 
Montgomery Wapd. A large audiovisual supplement is included.. ^ ' 


AVAILABLE I^STRVCTOR MATERIAL. ASD TESTS: 


Title MYSTERY OF CELLING TO WOMEN 


Author Elizabeth Ann Toth _pate Pub. 1973 

D. E. Materials Lab 

Publiehex 1883 Neil Avenue, 115 Townshend Hall, Columbus. OH 43210 

Teaaher 'or Student Materia I Teacher Coet $3*00 Length 89 pages 
Grade Level Secondary , Suggested Time of Use 16 hours 

OBJ ECTIVES : To help salespeople increase sales volume by the use qf'^tkie techniques 
" of motivation t communicat^ion> and human engineering. y 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : " Salesmanship manual with the emphasis' on dealing with the 
woman customer. Contains brief teaching outline.^ ^ ^ 


^^^riABLE INSTRUC70U MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


WISCONSIM STATE PRISON, Wutj [nin 


Dodfle County 



Agency Function 

The educational procjrnm at Wisconsin State Prison, both academic and vocational, is designed to 
meet the needs of incarccM'atcd inmates in a maximum security institution in the following areas: 
communication skills for daily needs; academic preparation for participation in Vocational, Technical, 
and higher education programs; formalization and documentation of academic and vocational prep- 
aration; ability to live as a responsible citizen in a democratic society; social skills necessary for the 
dovolopmont of meaningful intrapcrsonal relationships; vocational skills which permit gainful em- 
ployment for a reasonable) livelihood; to open and to develop means of awareness, self-evaluation, 
and social interest; meet with success and acquire feelings of accotnplishment in the development of 
vocational, academic, and social skills; means for the development of meaningful, acceptable, inter- 
personal relationships; and to develop means and opportunity of self-recognition, self-evaluation, and 
self-improvement. 

The purposes of the prison education program are similar to the purposes of the public educa- 
tional programs; however certain needs stand out more prominently— greater effort may be needed 
for achievement and the distance from where the student is to the desired goal may be much greater. 

A full-time staff of a principal, one clerk and thirteen civilian certified instructors carry out the 
educational program for Wisconsin State Prison. A special education teacher offers adult basic educa- 
tion. Remedial help in language arts and arithmetic is provided. High school credits for a diploma are 
transferred to the inmates' home high school, and that high school then grants the diploma. The High 
School Equivalency Diploma may be earned by passing an equivalency examination. Sixty-nine men 
completed their HED in 1971-72. Correspondence courses are available. Apprenticeships are approved 
by the State Division of Apprenticeship Training. Musical, artistic, and journalistic talents are encour- 
aged and developed through various activities such as the prison paper. A library of 16,000 volumes is 
available and is effectively circulated. 

The California Achievement Test is given to al! inmates at the time of admission to the prison. 
This test is used as a diagnostic tool to determine ability, areas of needed remedial work, and as a 
check on progress and readiness for the high uchool equivalency examinations, and for post-high school 
programming. Counseling services are provided to assist in program planning. 

Introduction to Wisconsin State Prison Staff Participants 

Two Nominal Groups of ten male instructors were organized at Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun. 
One group of five, ranging in age from 33 to 43, were teachers in the academic program and had been 
on the job over three years at WSP. Three had earned IVI.S. degrees, and two had B.S. degrees. The 
second group consisted of five male instructors in the vocational program, with over eighteen months' 
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exporioncc at WSP. The voctttionul (iroup includocJ a nvith oncl shop toachar wiih n compkUod 
appronticoship, one stolo ccfrtifioti vvaklirK) Ifnchor, ivk\ ihroo n^on with B.S. cloyrocs, two with over 
10 credits townrd i\ Mnsterii nticl oni? wIk) holcls u Mnstors dogroc in VocatioiicJl CounselifKj. 

Summnry of Wiseonsin Stute Prison Stnff Rosponses 

Tho most imporlcifU prol)lonis cited by school sUiff at WSP include the need for more modern 
school facilities within the institiiiion, such ns rondifui and rncJth Liborntorios and nn updated library. 
Also hicjhly rated is the need to develop programs iind hire teachers in tlio areas of Auto Mechanics, 
Air Conditionincj and Refricieration, ApiMianco Repair, Office Machine Repair, Small l-ncjine Repair, 
Carpentry and Masonry, and Auto Cody. Tied to those r^roblems is the need for Vocational training in 
areas where jobs are available, and Vocational training at the third or fifth grade level, to meet the high 
interest level in fields such as machine 0[)eralor, janilor, (jeneral labor, assembly line, body work, or 
small machines. A facility and a sclieduled time for studying is needed, as well as a multi-purpose 
area and equipment in the cells for studying. Several staff requested more audiovisual equipment, 
hardware, and software. Machine shop equipment, milling machines, lathes, numerical control presses, 
turret lathes, precision tools, core-wire welding machines, and arc-welding machines were requested 
to aid instructional duties. One request was for a new vocational building or extensive remodeling of 
the existing buildings to house the equipment. 

Twenty -nine of the 66 responses of thest two groups came under the category of agency admin- 
istration. The overemphasis of the industrial program is criticized; it was suggested that a stronger 
emphasis be placed on academic and Vocational Education. Larger budgets are requested. Unin- 
terrupted instruction periods and closer cooperation with other departments of the institution are 
•requested. Teachers want time off to prepare lesson plans and student individualized programs. 
Parole l)oards should be reorganized to include members of the school staff, social workers, or officers. 
One participant felt that a more specific definition of the school, staff, and student goals should be 
prepared. A greater amount of course alternatives are desired for students. The library and classes 
should be open nights and weekends. 

A policy encouraging the "contract method" for the inmate-students, to be used as an incentive 
for education and effort in school, is endorsed. The gate money (pocket money given released men) 
is inadequate. Instructors requested more chances to go to summer school or to work in industry 
during summers. Students should not be subtly punished or treated negatively for attending classes. 
Better methods of reinforcing staff and students are needed. Staff also requested more freedom of 
movement within the school for students. 

Very real problems are cited in interagency communications. The staff urges that vocational 
or practical skills should be emphasized in the educational programs, rather than college level courses 
by "outsiders" like the University of Wisconsin • Milwaukee. The staff identifies a breakdovv'n in 
education which follows release, and requests more ability to control the movements of inmates into 
and out of educational programs, analogous to semester systems in schools. If such could not be 

e 

Q rrangecJ with the courts, they would like a stronger liaison with other educational or correctional 



istitutions so that the inmate-students might continue what they have started. 
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Within the prison school, the staff cilos a neocl for better coorcliOcUion between programs such 
as educational, housing, and work progiams. More involvornent by depcirtnients in self-evaluiition 
and feedback from businesses and industry is urciod, to determine how well the educational function 
is being performed. Teachers requested evaluations by the students. The staff would li^e more 
contact with other school systems to have the opportunity to discuss similar problems. 

A very high ranked problem brought out by these two groups was in tho staffing area: pro- 
fessionally-trained librarians are badly needed in tho library to standardize the day-to-day procedures. 
Teacher aides are needed in ABE language arts and mathematics classes. A speech therapist is needed. 
Arts and crafts teachers are needed. Staff requested coaching in writing federal and state level grants. 

In summary, the staff responses cited problems vv^hich are directly related to their ability to function 
well in delivering the educational services to the student-inmates of Wisconsin State PrisonT^Requests 
identified with the areas of instruction, v^ith upgrading the quality of instruction and services, and with 
improving the offerings and course variety. A heavy emphasis through the responses focused on the 
follow-up and feedback from the outside, which would inform the staff of what they need to do to 
adjust their methods and classes to make them— and their grciduates-- more useful, more employable, 
and more desirable after release. 

Introduction to Wisconsin State Prison Client-Inma te Participants 

The 29 client (inmate) participants were full-time or part-time students in an academic or vocational 
program. They were drawn from the regular population of the prison, which had an average daily 
population in fiscal year 1971-72 of 596 at an average cost per man per month of $557. Quarterly 
'reports indicated a combined prison and prison farm population per month ranging from 730 to 91 1. 
Of these total numbers, from 397 to 470 participatfKd in educational programs such as the cell study 
program, correspondence courses, or other part-time or full-time programs. The number of inmates 
enrolled in regular courses was reported as ranging from 246 to 288 during fiscal year 1971-72. Because 
of the varying population and the wide variety of different programs for educational study being used 
by inmates, closer estimates on total educational involvement were not made. The percent of the prison 
and farm population involved with educational efforts ranged from 45.6% to 58,2% for fiscal year 1971-72. 

The five Nomina! Groups were organized homogenously around the background variables of ethnic 
groups and involvement in educational programs. One group, five men ranging in age from 26 to 45, 
included participants of mixed ethnic background who were in a School Release program on the campuses 
of Moraine Park Technical Institute - Fond du Lac or the University of Wisconsin - Fond du Lac Center. 
The men had spent from 2 to 14 years in correctional institutions. Four were divorced and one was 
married. Two had graduated from high school, two had earned high school equivalency diplomas, and 
one had completed 10th grade. All expected to be released between January and August of 1973. 


Another group of six inmate-students were Caucasian participants in academic programs, either 
full-time or part-time. These men ranged in age from 22 to 37, three who are single and three divorced 
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or sopardted. Four had complolecl hiijli school procirnmii cind Uvo hod finished the ei()hlh cjrcide. They 
had spent from four inonthj to 10 yciirs in corroctioncil instiUilions, and expected to Ije released from 
1973 to 1976. Five intend to conluuie education or trciiniru] in vocational work after release. 

Another group of six Necjro students in acndomic programs included two holding high school 
diplomas, two who nod completed tenth gr?.:de, one vA)0 had finished ninth grade, and one who stated 
lie had finished seventh grade?. Thev had expcTienccd from 7 moiuhr, to 15 years in correctioncil institutions, 
and expected to be rele?asod from 1973 through 1981. Five indicated that they would continue education 
or training after release. 

A fourth group consisted of six full-tinio Caucasian jUudorits in the vocational programs, including 
two men who lield high school diplomas, the remaining four having completed between 7 and 1 1 grades. 
Four were single, one married, and one divorced. The students ranged in age from 22 to 43 years. They 
had served f''om 3 months to 15 years in correctional institutions and expected to be released between 
1973 and 1985, with one exception, a man under life sentence. All but two (jianned to continue training 
or education after release. 

The fifth group include six Negro students enrolled in the adult basic education program, five 
part-time and one full-time. Four were single, one married, and one divorced. They previously had 
completed grades 3, 7, 9, 10, 10, and 11, and ranged in age from 19 to 39. They had served from nine 
months to twelve years in correctional institutions, and had expected release dates ranging from 1974 to 
1982. One indicated that he woLjId attend college after release, four mentioned vocational intentions, 
and one indicated no plans for further training or education. 

Summ ary of Wisconsin State Prison Client-Inmate Responses 

Top ranked responses were somewhat variable concerning problems which interfere with the 
maximum possible benefits from the prison school system. One group indicated that more inmates 
should beallovy/ed to enter outside-the-walls educational programs. Another recjuested furloughs and 
pre-release programs for everyone before they are released so that they might become better adjusted 
and find a job. A third group criticized tlie medical care, requesting a more competent medicai staff. 
They unanimously stated that security should give responsibility of sick inmates to the medical 
personnel. They request that more minorities be trained to work in the hospital, dental labs and X-ray 
labs. Another group requested work release, school release, and furloughs for those with life sentences 
before parole eligibility. They also request more classes in Electronics, Small Engine Repair, TV Repair, 
Chemistry, .Journalism, Photography, Biology, Conservation, Foreign Languages, Woodworking, Plastics, 
Leather Crafts, Barbering, Food Training, with certificates or degrees awarded. The need for a Black 
Studies program is ranked first by another group. 

Second ranked problems include a need for guaranteed jobs upon release. More money to cover 
expenses such as food, clothes, and rent for several months is needed upon release. Conjugal visits are 
requested by one group, which stated that these visits would encourage stronger family ties. Tliey also 
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suggested picnics and furlouyhs for Uie same family-building |)ur|)ose. Tminincj release programs to 
schools outside the prison arc ranked second by one group, and is very similar to tlic first-ranked 
suggestion by another group. 

Third ranked problem by WSP student-inmates emphasized the very difficult adjustment to prison 
which must be made by each inmate. Clianges which contribute to tlie difficult adjustment were 
listed and include marching, living in cells, frequent sliakedowns, inadequate food and having to eat 
all o '> each meal, inadequate shoes and clothes, being subjected to degrading rectum checks, rising 
for 7:00 work at 5:40 a.m., rhape-ups and bed counts, controlling who the inmates write to, not fiaving 
privacy to visit with wives and girlfriends, and being punisl^ed for n-^aking paper airplanes. Olher 
similar problems are ranked higher by other groups. One group did have a very important problem in 
common: they state that they need to establish better family relations with their children who are in 
foster homes. 

The most frequently mentioned problem area is administrative policy, rules and regulations. Nine 
responses related to a pre-release and work release program being desirable and helpful in the read- 
justment to the world of work. The evaluation procedures used by tlie parole board are criticized as 
being impersonal and stressful. Appointments should be in terms of ability, rather than political 
affiliation. 

Better study conditions are requested, and they suggested having students live in an area which 
would be heated for late evening study. Inmate students are required to pay for wood and materials in 
vocational courses. Students requested that this policy end. Evening make-up classes should be 
scheduled and credit courses should be accredited, according to students. Learning would be easier if 
one teacher taught one course at a time in a classroom. Study time should be allowed on Saturday. 
Prison staff should encourage educational efforts. The gym should be available— this could be possible 
by removing the phone, which is the reason for keeping the inmates out. Classroom conditions could 
be improved through better organization and by starting groups of students together in a class every 
six weeks. Teachers should be present in classrooms during class time and assist individual students. 
Registration red tape discourages the inmates from participating. 

Several areas which are mentioned by two or more inmates include improving the criminal 
justice system for the poor, having qualified peers on the parole board, discontinuing the use of 
tranquilizers for inmates in the segregation building, having outsiders participate in group therapy 
sessions, legalizing prostitution for inmates with outside women, and giving the DVR more authority 
over inmate training. Other problems mentioned by two or more inmates include job enlargement 
and job enrichment for incarcerated men to stimulate creativity and provide more of a challenge. The 
formation of interest groups in music is requested. Effort in education by inmates should influence 
the parole or classification boarrls. The merchandise available in the commissary sliould be improved 
and should include more variety. They felt it should be possible to attend family funerals if the family 
pays expenses. 
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Three inmates roquosted ihtit an ombudsman should bo appointed who would not only lij;tcn 
to problems, but who might |)orform lobbyist funclions. More visitincj hours on weekends aro 
requested. Tlic prison social services dopartmcMit should have more to siiy than the security department 
about programs avoilable to inmates. 

Numerous requests were heard for additional services to minorities in WS?, Negro(?s requested 
Black Studies and more minoriiies in health-field jobs, as was indicated. More Negro teachers in every 
department arc requested as well as scholarships and tutors for Negro students, more ecjual opportunities 
for Negro males, cultural and social programs for Negro inmates, and cosmetics and diets designed to 
suit minority and Caucasian inmates. About half of those responses pertaining to discrimination stated 
that prejudice towards ex-cons was more prevalent outside the walls. Others felt that it should be 
possible to get into vocational programs at WSP regardless of race, color, creed, or the attitude of the 
administration toward the inmate. Favorites and personality clashes seem to influence entrance into 
ecluc<jtional programs. 

Specific vocational courses requested include tliose listed earlier, plus Clerical training, Barbering, 
Auto Body Shop, Small Appliance Repair, Blueprint Reading, Computer Programming, Small Engine 
Repair, Plumbing, Electrician, Carpentry, Masonry, Air Conditioning, Heating, Interior Decorating, 
Refrigeration, Photography, Upholstery, Cooking and Nursing. College level courses requested include 
langUf^ges, biology, conservation, business, political science, music, drama, lab technician, social work, 
marketing, income tax graining, and engineering. It is felt that speed reading and reading comprehension 
programs would assict all students. 

A lack of communication problems with a lack of understanding by outside agencies received a 
good deal of attention. It is recommended that lawyers, judges, and district attorneys should spend 
time in WSP and otiier correctional institutions so that they would understand the inmate conditions. 
Pre-sentence examinations should include medical exams. Credits given in programs in WSP schools 
should count at schools and jobs on the outside. Better coordination between MPTI and WSP officials 
is requested. Most criticized was the tattling activity of the MPTI school staff to the prison staff about 
having a shirttail out or talking with other students, particularly girls. The University of Wisconsin - 
Fond du Lac Center is also criticized for this. 

Better communications within the walls is also a point of criticism. A mandatory Human Relations 
program for the staff of WSP is suggested as a means for improving their ability to deal with and to 
communicate with inmates. 

Comparison of Wisconsin State Prison Staff and Client Responses 

The areas emphasized as special problem areas by both staff and inmate-students overlapped to a 
considerable extent. The staff is sensitive in the areas of counseling and lestitig needs, in-service education 
for the staff and motivation work with students. The inmate-students noted a need for college level 
courses, marital and medical problems, a request for better drug therapy, the awareness of minority 
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problems and kick of programs for minority inmates, and in rocraationnl needs of the men, which were 
noi mentioned by tlie staff, 

General agreement that there are problems in the administration of the school, in communications, 
" m improvement of the Vocational and Technical programs, and in the public relations functions of the 
prison is encouraging. The specific nature of the responses also contained very similar problem areas. 
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WISCONSIN STATE PRISON • WAUPUN 


Dodge County 

(Of the three correctioruil institutions in the Moraine Park District, two are located in 
Dodge County and one in Fond du Lac County*) 

Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 10 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for Homogeno us Gro upinci' All 5 male participants are instructors in an academic program at 
the institution and fiave three or more years experience at WSP. 


1. 


1. 


3. 


Teacher VI - Librarian; 4 years in present 
position; 4 vears,6 months in agency; 
Male, age 37; B.S., English; M.A., English- 
Education; 15 graduate credits in Li- 
brary Science; Temporary certificate in 
Library Science. 

Teacher VI - Adult Basic Education; 5 
years in present position; 5 years in 
agency; Male, age 35; B.S., Upper Ele- 
mentary and Special Education. 


3. Teacher VI - Communication Skills; 4 
years, 2 months in present position; 4 
years, 2 months in agency; Mate, age 33; 
B.A., English and German; M.A., English; 
27 credits toward Ph.D. 

4. Teacher VI - Arithmetic; 8 years in 
present position; 8 years in agency; 
Male, age 43; B.S., Upper Elementary; 
42 graduate credits. 


5. Teacher V - Language Arts/Remedial; 
3 years in present position; 3 years in 
agency; Male, age 40; M.S., Educational 
Administration. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Need more modern school facilities 
within the institution including reading 
and math labs and library. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 1,8,8, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 

Need for a facility and time for study 
halL Need for a library accessible and 
a staff member. Need multi-purpose 
area and equipment in cells for study- 
ing. (Pts. 5. 6, 6, 7) (T-24) (R-2) 

Vocational or practical skills should be 
emphasized versus college level by the 
outsiders, like UW-Milwaukee and other 
educational staff. (Pts. 1, 2, 4, 7, 9) 
(T-23) (R-3) 


4. Need para-professional aide in the li- 
brary for minor tasks and consistency 
of procedure versus inmates who do 
everything differently. Also, for ABE, 
teacher aides in language arts and math. 
Need a speech therapist and an arts and 
crafts teacher. Staff member to write 
federal projects. (XXXX) (Pts. 3, 9, 
10) (T.22) (R-4) 

5. More meaningful individual instruction- 
al materials at the individual's interest 
and academic levels. Also, an educa- 
tional development lab. (XX) (Pts. 7, 
7,8) (T-22) (R-4) 
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6. NrgcI a larger hiidyet and should know 
how mi,ich money we may spend ahead 
of time. (Pts. 4, 8, 10) (T.22) (R-4) 

7. Ability to control inmate movement 
until completion of program, including 
transfers, or need a liaison between 
institutions in order that tl'ie inmates 
may continue what they started there 
and vice-versa. (X) (Pts 2, 4, 5, 5) 
(T.16) (R-5> 

8. Teachers should have time off to write 
programs for their students. Also, 
seeing other programs. (X) (Pts. 2, 
2,5,6) (T-15) {fV6). 

9. Need vocational training in areas where 
jobs are available. Industry should be 
involved in ciueing us in on what is 
available. (Pts, 1, 4, 6) (T-11) (R-7) 

10. Need a more specific role definition 

of the school's and staff's and student's 
role. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-8) 

11. Need vocational training programs at 
the 3-5th grade level with a high inter- 
est, such as Machine Operator, Janitor, 
General Labor, Assembly Line, Body 
Work, Small Machines. (X) (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) (R-8) 

1 2. Need to identify the students who are 
truly motivated rather than those try- 
ing to make it look good on paper. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-9) 

13. Students should have more say as to 
what courses they take, or given alter- 
natives to education. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-9) 

14. Library and classes should be open 
nights and weekends. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-9) 


15. More coordination between all pro-' 
grams. Ne(?d better comiDunication 
between libiary and 'ochool staff. 
(Pts.8) (T'8) (R-10) 

1C. Contract for release should be made 
for effort in school. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 
(R-10) 

17. Need the ability to have students in- 
terested in class, come to class and fiot 
be negatively treated for attending 

. class, and the school needs recognition 
of adininistration and other staff. (X) 
(Pis. 7) (T-7) 

18. Need to define to our clientele the li- 
brary services to better meet their needs. 
(No Points) 

19. Need to build a new school outside the 
institution with correctional staff for a 
feeling of being a part of the community. 
(No Points) 

20. Need more motivating techniques such 
as an incentive plan for school achieve- 
ment. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 

21. Identify inmate's job experience and his 
interests for future jobs before training. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

22. Value systems of inmates' socio-economy 
cause extreme variation and work ethic 

is not easily sold. (No Points) 

23. Students should be permitted more free- 
dom of movement in the school. When 
a student finishes a program, he should 
be able to leave. (No Points) 

24. Summer school for staff more often 
than every 3 years is justifiable. (Pts, 1) 
(T-1) 

25. Need better testing. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
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26. Need four supcrintondonts of correc- 
tional education for juvonilG, vocational, 
academic, and adult vocational and 
academic, for better cofVimunications 
between staff and administration policy. 
(X) {Pts.3) (1-3) 

27. Want more of a voice in a released in- 
matte s future, if asked by inmate, by 
giving recommendations, and hearing 
results of follow-up. (No Points) 


28, Library is not a resource, as staff are 
there but not made available. (No 
Points) 


29. Need more involvement by industry 
and outside schools to find out if we 
are doing a good job. Sluclonln should 
evaluate teachers. (Pts.3) (T-3) 

30. Need more qualified security staff, 
more professional training for all 
staff. Need in-service. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 


• Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 

Criteri a for Ho mogenous G rouping: All 5 male participants are instructors in a vocational program 
at the institution and have one year and six months or more experience at WSP. 


1. Business Education Teacher/ Acting 
Principal: 9 years in present position; 
9 years in agency; Male, age 53; B.S., 
Business Administration; 40 graduate 
credits towards Masters. 

2. Teacher ill - Welding; 5 years, 9 months 
in present position; 5 years, 9 months 

in agency; Male, age 49; 15 credits - 
State Certification. 


3. Teacher II - Math and Shop; 1 year, 

9 months in present position; 19 years, 

10 months in agency; Male, age 49; 
2 credits— 4-year apprenticeship. 

4. Teacher III- Drafting; 3 years in present 
position; 3 years in agency; Male, age 
25; B.S., Industrial Arts; 10 graduate 
credits towards Masters Degree in 
Vocational Education. 


5. Teacher V - Vocational Counselor; 1 
year, 6 months in present position; 1 
year, 6 months in agency; Male, age 
29; B.S., Industrial Arts Education; 
M.S., Vocational Counseling. 

RESPPNSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1 . Develop programs and hire teachers in 
following areas: Auto Mechanics, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration, Appli- 
ance Repair, Office Machine Repair, 
Small Engine Repair, Carpentry and 
Masonry and Auto Body. (XXX) 

(Pts. 9, 10, 10, 10) (T-39) (R-1) 

2. The institution has emphasized the in- 
dustry program since the institution was 
built. Need more emphasis on vocation- 
al training and education. (Pts. 4, 5, 8, 
10) (T-27) (R.2) 
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3. Need more audio-visual equipment, 
hardware and software. (XXXX) (Pts. 8, 
9, 9) (T-26) (R-3) 

4. Need machine shop equipment, milling 
machine, lathe, numerical control, presses, 
turret lathe, precision tools, core-wire 
welding machine, arc-welding machines. 
{XX) (Pts. 7, 8,9) (T-24) (R-4) 

5. Need a new vocational building or ex- 
tensive remodeling of existing buildings. 
(Pts. 2, 5, 7, 10) (T-24) (R-4) 


' Titls ^ THE NAME OF Ti^^GAH| IS SELL ^ . 

Author Budd Gorie ^-""^ ^ " D ate Pub. . . 

' ' National Retail Merchants Association ' / '~ ^ 

Pub I i »her 100 West 31 Street. Hew YorkT^NY -10001 - 

Ttaaher or Student Mat-erial Student C^Bt $3.00 Length 48 pages 


Grade L$vel Golleglate/Adult Suggeeted Tin^ of Uee^ 


^OBJECTIv\:S : 


^ 


- \ 

r 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Points up the need for belief In selling, faith kilned In 
making enough calls ^ for honesty and what It producesy for enthusiasm and its con<-»^ 
taglous value, for helpfulness, fo^ curiosity wisely employed and many other at-^l- 
bates to employ to be a successful sales person^ regardless ^tJlH^coduct or service* 


AVAILABLE INST^CTOR MATERIAL AND^'tE-ST^: \ 7^ 


fitle dfiJECTIONS ' - 


Author ^ ' Date Pub. ^_ 

Classroom World Productions, Ord^r from Associated Educatipnal 
Pub Usher Materials C^mpaniesy Inc>, Glenwood at Hillsborough Street, Ralejgh, NC 

~^ ~ 4 audio 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $23.>50 Length lessons 

• - . * 

Grade' Leve I Secondary/Collegiate /Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : How to discover hidden objections— beating objections to 
' the punch. What to do when yoli have handled an objection and it still stands in 
tb^ way of a sale. Different kj^l^ii of objections — how to handle each of them. 
Th^ emotional Impact of money '-j^foi^Jto use it to your selling advantage. What to do 
if your product does 'not answea a customer's objections© ; 


Q^'VAILABLE INSTf^UCTC'H MATE-f^IAL ANQ TESTS 


WSP-SUiff'Roiiponsos 


6. Students nhould not bo ijllowod to Ictwe 
class. Wo need unintorru[)tod instruc- 
tion and closer coupernlion botw^^cfi 
other departments in the institution. 
Students should bo nliowod to come 

to class at all times cind sliould be allow- 
ed more (jI:ii>s limo if do?ired. (XXX) 
(Pts. 2, 5, 6) (T-13) (R-5 

7. Need for advisory committee to be 
cslablislKid between private outside 
industry and the institution in all in- 
structional ureas. They should provide 
resource ()0ople to come in ds speakers, 
assist in course development and advise 
in whatever area needed. (Pts. 3, 4, 5) 
(7-12) (R-6) 

8. Need a reorganiiiuLiun of parole boards; 
there should be roi^resontation from the 
institution on the board; example: ed- 
ucator, social worker, officers or fore- 
man, (Pts. 2, 9) (T-11) (R-7) 

9. The inmates need assistance in securing 
jobs and training after they get out. 
More follow-up is needed. (Pts. 4, 6) 
(T-IO) (R-8) 

10. In-uervice for staff needed in the areas 
of motivation, new techniques of 
teaching, new equipment available, and 
behavioral objectives. (Pts. 2, 8) (T- 
10) (R.8) 

11. Gate money is inadequate to get a 
person started on the outside. It should 
be increased enough so that they can 
subsist for a reasonable period of time. 
(Pts. 1, 8) (T-9) (R-D) 

12. Instructors should have more chance to 
go to summer school or to work in in- 
dustry during the summer. (Pts. 2, 6) 
(T-8) (R-10) 

tS. Need a power pack transformer* (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) 

14. Need all new office occupations equip- 
ment, everything is old and outdated. 
We have no electric machines. (X) (Pts. 1, 
6) (T.7) 
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15. Create funding for correspondence 
courses from University of VA/isconsin, 
ICS, or (private schools. (Pts. 7) (T-V) 

16. Need adjustable drafting tables, storage, 
paper cutter and adding machine. Also, 
enlarge the facility for drafting. (X) 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 

17* Need an incentive pay plan for students, 
to match the institution's industry pay. 
(X) (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

18* Too much emphasis on individualized 
instruction. Need more block time for 
teaching students one subject at a time. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

19. Need separate office and testing area 
for the guidance counselor. (No Points) 

20* Need belter coordination between the 
various institutions. Student should be 
able to pick up from where he was after 
a transfer. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) 

21. Machine shop lab and classroom area 
should be separated. (No Points) 

22. We need time to visit industries to 
observe new techniques. (No Points) 

23. Need more contact with staffs of other 
schools to discuss similar problems, 
(Pts. 1) (T-D 

24. Better communications between all 
departments in the institution, (Pts. 
3,4) (T-7) 

25. Outside extension and college courses 
offered at the institution should be 
offered at a time when they do not 
interfere with our regular school pro- 
gram. (No Points) 

26. Students should be allowed to complete 
assigned blocks of work before they are 
transferred. This should be at the stu- 
dents' choice. (No Points) 

27. Less security emphasis placed on in- 
mates to get assigned to a vocational or 
academic school. (No Points) 


WSP-Stnff-Roj;ponsos 

28. Nond moro educational su|)plics and 
equipment thai can be usud in the cells. 
(No Points) 

29. Expand the use and availability of the 
library to include evenings and week- 
ends. Separate library within each 
instruction area. (Pts. 1, 5) (T-G) 

30. Put educational passes on an equal basis 
with other passes in the institution. 
(No Points) 

31. Need a teachers' lounge. (No Points) 

32. Full-time student should be allowed a 
coffee break. (No Points) 


33. Need a general overhauling of ruloij in 
tlie institution. (No Poi>ils) 

34. Need air conditioning in the elas'jrooi])!;. 
(No Points) 

35. Need more appropriate oxiension coursiii; 
available to ntaff; human relaiioni^ co- 
ordination and supervision. (No Points) 

36. Need civilian clerical help in tlie office. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3! 


Total Points; 275 


♦ * # 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 
WISCONSIiVJ STATE PRISON - WAUPUN 


Dodge County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, anci Law s 

1. The institution has emphasized the in- 
dustry program since the institution 
was built. Need more emphasis on 
vocational training and education. 
(Pts. 4, 5, 8, 10) (T-27) (R-2) 

2. Need a larger budget and should know 
how much money we may spend ahead 
of time. (Pts. 4, 8, 10) (T-22) (R-4) 

3. Students should not be allowed to 
leave class. We need uninterrupted 
instruction and closer cooperation 
between otiier departments in the 
institution. Students should be allowed 
to come to class at all times and should 
be allowed more class time if desired. 
(XXX) (Pts. 2, 5, 6) (T-13) (R-5) 

4. Teachers should have time off to write 
* programs for their students. Also, see- 
ing other programs. (X) (Pts. 2, 2, 5, 
6)^ (T-15) (R-6) 


5. Need a reoiganization of parole boards; 
there should be representation from the 
institution on the board, such as educ- 
ator, social worker, officers, or foreman. 
(Pts. 2, 9) (T-U) (R-7) 

6. Need a more specific role definition of 
the school's and staff's and student's 
role. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-8) 

7. Students should have more say as to 
what courses they take, or given alter- 
natives to education. (Pts. 9) 

(T-9) (R-9) 

8. Library and classes should be open nights 
and weekends. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-9) 

9. Gate money is innuequate to get a 
person started on the outside. 1 1 should 
be increased enough so that they can 
subsist for a reasonable period of time. 
(Pts. 1,8) (T-9) (R-9) 

1 0. Contract for release should be made for 
effort in school. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) (R-10) 
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WSP-Staff-Cntegorizcition 
Agoncy Policy 


11. Instructors should lunvo more ch:inct» 
to f)o to summer school or to work in 
industry during tlio summer. (Pts. 2, 6) 
(T-8) (R-10) 

12. Need the ability to hr.ve students inter- 
ested in class, come to claf,s and not be 
negatively treated for attending clciss, 
and llio school needs recognition of ad- 
ministration and otiier laff. (X) (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) 

13. Students should be permitted more 
freedom of movement in tlie school. 
When a student finishes a program, he 
should be able to leave. (No Points) 

14. Summer school for ste^ff more often 
than every 3 years is justifiable. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

15. Library is not a resource, as staff are 
there but not made available. (No 
Points) 

16. Need four superintendents of correc- 
tional education for juvenile, vocation- 
al, academic, and adult vocational and 
academic, for better communications 
between staff and administration policy. 
(X) (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


22. Wo nood time to visit industries to ob- 
serve new techniques. (No Points) 

23. Outside extension and college courDeu 
offered ct the institution should be 
offered at a time when they do not in- 
terfere with our regular school program. 
(No Points) 

24. Students should be allowed to complete 
assigned blocks of work before they a^o 
transfened. Tliis should be at the stu- 
dents' choice. (No Points) 

25. Less security emphasis placed on inmates 
to get assigned to a vocational or academic 
school. (No Points) 

26. Expand tlie use and availability of the 
library to include evenings and week- 
ends. (Pts. 1,5) (T-6) 

27. Put educational passes on an equal basis 
with otiTer passes in the institution. 
(No Points) 

28. Full-time student should be allowed a 
coffee break. (No Points) 

29. Need a general overhauling of rules in the 
institution. (No Points) 


17. Want more of a voice in a released in- 
mate's future, if asked by inmate, by 
giving recommendations, and hearing 
results of follow-up. (No Points) 

18. Create funding for correspondence 
courses from University of Wisconsin, 
ICS, or private schools. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

19. Need more qualified security staff, 
more professional training for all staff 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

20. Too much emphasis on individualized 
instruction. Need more block time for 
teaching students one subject at a time. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

21. Machine shop lab and classroom area 
should be separated. (No Points) 

EMC 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Vocational or practical skills should be 
emphasized versus college level by the 
outsiders like UW-Milwaukee and other 
educational staff. (Pts. 1, 2, 4, 7, 9) 
(T-23) (R-3) 

2. Ability to control inmate movement 
until completion of program, including 
transfers, or need a liaison between in- 
stitutions in order that the inmates may 
continue what they started there and 
vice versa. (X) (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 5) (T-16) 
(R-5) 


WSP-Staff-CatcciorUation 
CornmLiniccitions 


3. More coordirnuion botwoon M ()rocjrcinis. 
Mood bottor communication Ixitwcnjn 
library and school 3Uif f. (Pts. 8) 

(T-8) (R-10) 

4. Need to define to our cliontelo the h'- 
brary soivices to bettor meet ihoir needs. 
INo Points) 

5. Need niorc? involvement by industry 
and uutsido schools to find out if v^e 
are doing i) good job. Students sliould 
evalucrte tocichers. (Pls. 3) (T-3) 

6. Need better coordination between the 
various institutions. Student should be 
able to pick up from where he was 
after a transfer. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) 

7. Need more contact vv^ith staffs of otiier 
schools to discuss similar problems. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

8. Better communications between all 
departments in the institution. (Pts. 3, 
4) (T-7) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
E m p I oy ment, and Personal 


1. Identify inmate's job experience and 
his interests for future jobs before 
training. (Pts, 1) (T-1) 

2. Value systems of inmates' socio-economy 
cause extreme variation, and work ethic 
is not easily sold. (No Points) 

3. Need better testing. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Develop programs and hire teachers in 
following areas: Auto Mechanics, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration, Appli- 
ance Repair, Office Machine Repair, 
Small Engine Repair, Carpentry and Ma- 
sonry, and Auto Body. (XXX) (Pts. 9, 
10, 10, 10) (T-39) (R.I) 


2. Need vocational training in areas vvIktc 

jobs are available (Pts. 1, 4, 6) 

(T.11) (R-7) 

3. Need vocational training programs at 
the 3-5th grade level with a high interest, 
such as Machine Operator, Janitor, Gen- 
eral Labor, Assfombly Line, Body work. 
Small Machines. (X) (Pts. 10) (T-IO) 
(R-8) 

4: Need more appropriate extension 
courses available to staff; human rela- 
tions coordination and sut)orvision. 
(No Points) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Need more modern school facilities with- 
in the institution, including reading and 
math labs and library. (XXXX) (Pts. 1, 
8,8, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 

2. Need for a facility and time for study 
hall. Need for a library accessible 

Need multi-purpose area and 

equipment in cells for studying. (P+s. 5, 
6,6,7) (T-24) (R-2) 

3. Need more audio-visual equipment, 
hardware, and software. (XXXX) (Pts. 8, 
9,9) (T-26) (R-3) 

4. Need machine shop equipment, milling 
machine, lathe, numerical control, 
presses, turret lathe, precision tools, 
core-wire welding machine, arc-welding 
machines. (XX) (Pts. 7, 8, 9) (T-24) 
(R-4) 

5. Need a new vocational building or ex- 
tensive remodeling of existing buildings. 
{Pts. 2, 5, 7, 10) (T-24) (R-4) 

6. More meaningful individual instruction- 
al materials at the individual's interest 
and academic levels. Also, an education- 
al development lab. (XX) (Pts. 7, 7, 

8) (T-22) (R-4) 


ERIC 
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WSP-Staff-Oategorization 
Facilities 

7. Need to build a now school outside the 
institution with correctional staff for a 
feeling of being a part of the community. 
(No Points) 

8. Need a power pack transformer, (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) 

9. Need all new office occupations equip- 
ment, everything is old and outdated. 
We have no electric machines. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 6) (T.7) 

10. Need adjustable drafting tables, storage, 
paper cutter, and adding machine. Also, 
enlarge the facility for drafting. (X) 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 

1 1. Need separate office and testing area 
for the guidance counselor. (No Points) 

1 2. Need more educational supplies and 
equipment that can be used in the cells. 
(No Points) 

13 Separate library within each in- 
struction area. (Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) 

14. Need a teachers' lounge. (No Points) 

15. Need air conditioning in the classrooms. 
(No Points) 


[22] Motivation 


1. Need to identify the students who are 
truly motivated rather than those tryinij 
to make it look good on paper. (Pts. 9) 
(T-g) (R-9) 

2, Need more motivating techniques such 
as an incentive plan for school achieve- 
ment. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 

Participation and Volunteers 

1 . Need for advisory committee to be 
established between private outside in- 
dustry and the institution in all instruc- 
tional areas. They should provide re- 
source people to come in as speakers, 
assist in course development, and advise 
in whatever area needed. (Pts. 3, 4, 5) 
(T-12> (R-6> 

2 Industry should be involved in 

clueing us in on what jobs are available. 
(Pts. 1,4,6) (T-11) (R-7) 


[29] Staff 


1. Need for a library staff 

(Pts. 5, 6, 6, 7) (T-24) (R-2) 


[15] ln-S'3rvice 

1. In-service for staff needed in the areas 
of motivation, new techniques of teach- 
ing, new equipment available, and be- 
havioral objectives. (Pts. 2, 8' T-10) 
(R-8) 

2 Need in-service. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 

1, The inmates need assistance in securing 
jobs and training after they get out. Morp 
follow-up is needed, (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) 
(R-8) 


2. Need para-professional aide in the library 
for minor tasks and consistency of pro- 
cedure versus inmates who do every- 
thing differently. Also, for ABE, teach- 
er aides in language arts and math. Need 
a speech therapist and an arts and crafts 
teacher. Staff member to write federal 
projects. (XXXX) (Pts. 3, 9, 10) (T-22) 
(R-4) 

3. Need civilian clerical help in the office. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 
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WSP-Staff-C«tegorization 

[31] Wagos, Income, and IncGntivos 


1, Need an incentive plan for school 

achievement. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 

2. Need an incentive pay plan for students, 
to match the institution's industry pay. 
(X) (Pts. 7) (T.7) 


ERIC 
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WISCONSIN STATE PRISON - WAUPUN 


Dodcjo County 

(Of the three corroctiona! inr.tilutions within tho Moraino Pi=irk District, 
two are located in Dodge County and one in Fond du Luc Counly.) 

Number of Groups: 5 Total Pcirticipatincj: 29 

CLIENT (INMATE) NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Critori c) for H onnocienous Grouping: All 5 male participants are in a School RgIocmC [.>»-oqrani as 
full-time students at the Moraine Parl< Technical Institute - Fond du Lac Campus or the University 
of Wisconsin - Fond du Lac Center. 


1. Male, married, one child, age 26; High 
school graduate; Last previous occupa- 
.tion: Post Office mail handler; Negro; 
Served 4 years, 6 months in 
correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: March, 1973; Plans to 
live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin after 
release and attend school. 

2. Male, divorced, 2 children, age 32; 
High school graduate; Last previous 
occupation: Welder/Set-up; Caucasian; 
Ser\^ed 2 years, 2 months in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date: 
March, 1 973; Plans to live in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin after release; Indicated no 
plans for further education or training. 


3. Male, divorced, 2 children, age 45; 
High school equivalency; University 
of Wisconsin Extension - 21 credits; 
Last previous occupation: 
General Insurance agent; Caucasian; 
Served 14 years in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date; 
August, 1973; Indicated no plans 
for place of residence or further 
education af ter release. 

4. Male, divorced, 2 children, age 33; 
High school equivalency; Last 
previous occupation: Printing press 
operator; Caucasian; Served 5 years, 
6 months in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: March, 1973; 
Indicated no plans for place of 
residence or furtfier education after 
release. 


5. Male, divorced, no children, age 40; 
10th grade education; Last previous 
occupation: Warehousing; Caucasian; 
Served 4 years in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date: 
January, 1973; Plans to live in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin after release; 
Indicated no plans for further educa- 
tion or training. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


ERLC 


More inmates should be allowed to enter 
outside-lhe-waiis educational programs. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 5,7,7.8,9) (T-36) (R-1) 
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Release money isn't adequate to 
get a nevv' start or even to survive. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1,1,5,10,10) (T-27) 
(R-2) 


WSP-Cliont-Responses 

3. The public is not cjetlincj the full or correct 
story about the typo of poopio in prisons, 
or the token Work Roleaso program. (XX) 
(Pts. 2,3,9,10) (T-24) (R-3) 

4. Education requests by inmates should 
take precedence over prison industries* 
(Pts. 3,5,6,9) (T-23) (R-4) 

5. Need for an incentive program, s'jch as 
MDTA, to motivate inmates to enter 
education programs so they have some 
money to get started after release. (X) 
(Pts. 6,6,9) (T-21) (R-5) 

6. More apprenticeships open to inmates. 
(Pts. 2,4,6,8) (T-20) (R-6) 

7. Administrators are appointed not through 
ability but through political ties. The 
principal of the WSP high school is not 
oriented to the educational needs of the 
inmates. (XX) (Pts. 1,2,6,10) (T-19) 
(R-7) 

8. Inside-the-walls education program, 
except for ABE, is a farce. Programs 
and courses should be accredited- 
High School Diploma credit courses 
should be offeiod. (X) (Pts. 4,7,8) 
(T-19) (R-7) 

9- Meed more vocational programs and 
courses in prison such as Clerical, 
Barber School, Auto Body Shop, 
Small Appliance Repair, Blueprint 
Reading, Computer Programming, 
Small Engine Repair, Plumbing, 
Electricians, and Carpentry. (X) 
(Pts. 7,10) (T-17) (R-B) 

10. Would like the opportunity to talk to 
citizen groups and service clubs so they 
can see what we are like—to see that 
we are not as dangerous as prison 
administration would like them to 
believe. (Pts. 2,3,8) (T-13) (R-9) 

11. No decent place to study in the bunk- 
house--too much noise—not 
conducive to study—not adequate 
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time for study. Wo should be 
allowed (o study on Saturdays 
rather than be sent to the farm. 
(Pts. 1,4,7) (T-12) (R-10) 

1 2. Prison staff is condescending— 

they discourage, rather than encourage, 
inmates to enter educational programs— 
they tend to pick your programs instead 
of leaving the choice up to you. (X) 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

13. * Lack of coordination between prison 

administration and staff and MPT I 
administration and staff causes petty 
reporting to prison officials on such 
items as talking to girls and shirttails 
hanging out. This reporting is also 
done by University staff. (Pts. 1,2,4) 
(T-7) 

14. Unnecessary rules from the prison 
social services department hampers 
educational progress— can't use gym 
because a telephone is available there; 
accused of not observing dress codes 
when we are among best-dressed in 
school, as far as society norms are 
concerned. (Pts. 3,5) (T-8) 

15. Cost of programs is eaten up by admin- 
istrative expenses. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

16. Too much red tape in ordering 
correspondence courses. (No Points) 

17. Unqualified shop instructor behind 
the walls. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

18. Better cooperation between unions 
and the prisons— unions should 
oversee trade programs to make 

sure instructors are qualified. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) 

19. Stigma attached to cons hampers 
progress on outside. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


WSP-Client-Responses 


20. Prison officials feel that they are in 
competition with other cigoncios such 

as DVR — they feel to save face they Total Points: 275 

must make arbitrary decisions. 
(No Points) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homogenous Gro u ping: All 6 male Caucasian participants are enrolled in an Academic 
program. Five are full-time students i.nd one is a part-time student. 


1. Single male, no children, age 24; High 
school graduate; 8-week Field Wireman 
course at Fort Sill, Oklahoma; Last 
previous occupation: Communications 
Specialist; Caucasian; 4 months served 
in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: May, 1976; Plans to live 
in Milwaukee, V\/lsconsin upon release; 
Will pursue Art, Welding, or Psychology 
after release. 


4, Single male, no children, age 22; 
High school diploma; Last pre- 
vious occupation: Laborer; 
Caucasian; 2 years served in 
correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: June, 'IC73; Plans 
to live in Wautoma, Wisconsin 
upon release. Will pursue a 
Welding Apprenticeship after 
release. 


2. Divorced male, no children, age 25; 
High school graduate; Last previous 
occupation: Dance instructor and 
salesman; Caucasian; 1 year, 5 months 
served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: 1975; Plans 

to live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon 
release; Will pursue Photography, 
Interior Decorating or Drafting after 
release. 

3. Separated male, 2 children, age 37; 
High school graduate; Last previous 
occupation: Maintenance; Caucasian; 
19 years served in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date: 
March, 1974; Plans to live in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin upon release; No plans for 
future education or training. 


5. Divorced male, 4 children, age 32: 
Last grade completed: 8; Last 
previous occupation:. Mason; 
Caucasian; 3 years, 4 months 
served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: January, 
1976; Plans to live in Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin upon release; Will pu;sue 
Accounting after release. 

6. Single male, no children, age 22; 
Last grade completed: 8; Last 
previous occupation: None indica- 
ted; Caucasian; 8 years 9 months 
served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: December, 
1974; Plans to live in Rockford, 
Illinois upon release; Will pursue 
occupational training after release. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Pre-release program for everyone before 
actual release to help adjust and look for 
job before you're actually thrown out in 
society — need furloughs. (XX) 
(Pts. 7,7,9,9,10) (T-42) (R-1) 


2. Training release programs to schools 
outside institution. (Pts. 10,5,7,6,7) 
(T-35) (R-2) 


ERLC 
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WSP-Client-Rcs(3onsos 


3. Adjustinc) difficult— lu^ve to nuirch to 
tind fro-'Can't bc3 rcluibiiiUiled undo:r 
those circumstances. Potty rules like 
living in cells; group marchino; shake- 
downs thcU' are unnecessary; inadequate 

' foods; send help-clothes and shoes; 
degrading rectum checks; becUings; 
chaining people down; starving people 
for days at l:iine; refusing epileptics 
medical cai o while in chains; getting 
up at 5:40 in morning to go to work at 
7:00; getting up for count; mandatory 
meals—have to eat all the meals; 
taking recreation away for 1 5 days for 
mciking pafx-^r airplanes; telling inmates 
who they can write and visit— don't 
let girlfriend visit you; more privacy to 
visit with girlfriend and wives. (XXXXX) 
(Pts. 2,2,4,10,10) (T-28) (R-3) 

4. Want an organization to help inmates 
with job placement and education 
prior to release, especially for older 
inmates who return to society and find it 
hard to get job because you're too old. 
(X) (Pts. 7,8,8) (T-23) (R-4) 

5. Mare Work Release programs. 
(Pts. 6,8,9) (T-23) (R-4) 

6. More release money. (Pts. 5,7,10) 
(T-22) (R-5) 

7. Better or higher incentive pay— at 
least minimum wage. Thus, can 
support family— buy personal needs. 
(XX) (Pts. 2,2,6,9) (T-19) (R-6) 

8. When inmates record comes before 
Classification and Parole Board, inmates 
should participate in Classification and 
Parole Board. An evaluation in the inter- 
est of inmate here, not prior to here. 
Boards hassle inmate in hopes that 
inmate will lose his cool and blow up. 
Board don't know you personally, only . 
know what others think of you and 
sometimes the info isn't reliable- 
should try to get to know the inmate. 
(XXXXX) (Pts. 5,6,8) (T-19) (R-6) 


9. Change Mandatory Release law 
to discharge. (Pts. 9,10) (T-19) 
(R-G) 

10. Freedom to be an individual- 
length of hair, beards, individual 
responsibilities. (XX) (Pts. 8,9) 
(T-17) (R-7) 

1 1 . Courses at WSP aren't challenging 
enough— want more courses, such 

as Photography, Interior Decorating, 
Refrigeration, Air Conditioning, 
Heating, Masonry School, Art 
Courses, Music, Drama, Pre-College 
and College courses, Physical 
Education, Speed Reading, and 
Reading programs. (XXXXX) 
(Pts. 3,5,8) a-16) (R-8) 

12. Employers' discrimination against 
cons when applying for job. (X) 
(Pts. 1,3,6) (T-IO^ (R-9) 

13. More and better school equipment 
and supplies— typewriters, audio- 
visual equipment, text and library 
books, tape recorders— to be able 
to take back to rooms; ability to 
use equipment— available out of 
class time, speed reading and better 
reading equipment. (XXX) 

(Pts. 2,3,5) (T-10) (R-9) 

14. Credits given at school at Waupun 
to be good at schools and at jobs 
on the outside. (Pts. 4,6) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

15. More c ontact w ith people from 
outside— bands to come in, more 
females— not kids— and ability 
to rap with these people without 
20 guards watching. (XX) 

(Pts, 4,5) (T-9) (R-10) 

15. . Jobs are boring— doesn't stimulate 
creativity and isn't challenging. (X) 
(Pts. 1,1,4) (T-6) 
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TitltL ^ PERSON-TO-PERSON SELLING . 


hor 



SevTOOUt He If ant 


\ 7 National Ratail Merchants Association 
Publieiier 100 West Street , New Ygrk, NY 100^ 


, Dati Pub. 19i 


*90her or 


Grade Level S«con<iary/Coll«giate/Adult Suggeated Time of Uae_ 
OBJECTIVES^ 



lent Material Student Coat $6.00 Lengfh 64 pagBB 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Consists of 13 lessons ^in salesmanship for sales people 
ftxjm .welcoming the customer to the clerical part of the sales transaction* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 
Title - , TH£ PERSONAL TOUGH 


AutH}s>r 


National Retail Merchants Association 

:Jm 1 


Date Pub. 


Pub lis he r 100 We^t Street^ New Yorkj 


0001 


Teaoherror S tudent^Mat er.ia I Student 


6^(9gt $110»00 Length 15 minutes 


'Grade Leve I Secondary/Collepiiate/Adult Suggeeted Time of U&e^ 
OBJECTIV'ES: . . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A visual training* program to i&truct sales personnel cm 
the value of "personal touch** for customers. Gives examples of the effects of a 
smile from the girl at the wrapping desk to* the effort of a salesgirl tracking 
^down an unusual item» Available in the following foraatsi' ')^mm slides or 
filmstripf tape casGCt^, r^el-to-reel tape or 33 l/3 JT>« record^,..^ ^ / ^ 


"Q^LABLE INSTRilCTUh MATERIAL AND TFJtS: 
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WSP-Client-Responses 


17. More organization in school systom Jt 
WSP, like being able to start stucionls 
together on same material so they can 
work together, not some hero and 
there. More control and less chaos in 
classroom; a math class to correlate 
with a vocational course like welding. 
Teachers should be present during 
class time and more involvement by 
teacher wi.th student. Start a new 
class every 6 weeks. (XXXX) 

(Pts. 3,4) (T-7) 

18. hiability to get institution to accept 
fact that I'm trying to heln myself. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

19. Machines in shop are out-of-date. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

20. Too much hassle and red tape when 
inmates try to initiate new programs 
through DVR. They say they're 
there to help you— but don't. 

(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


21. Freedom to form interest groups- 
guys who all play guitar could get 
together and screw around in 
common interests— freedom to take 
guitar and harmonica in cell on 
certain schedule. (XX) (Pts. 1,1) 
(T-2) 

22. Ability to buy an instrument and 
a place to practice and use it. 
(No Points) 

23. - More female teachers. (Pts. 4) 

(T-4) 

24. More recreation— intramural league 
and competition between cell 
blocks— chess, basketball. 

(Pts. 3) (T-3) 


Total Points: 330 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


Cr iteria for Homocienoys Groupin g: All 6 male Negro participants are enrolled in an Academic 
program. Five are full-time students and one is a part-time student. 


1. Married, male, 2 children, age 46; 
Last grade completed: 9; Last 
previous occupation: Inventory- 
Shipping Clerk; Negro; 7 months 
served in correctional iiistitutions; 
Expected release date: 1984; 
Plans to live in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin upon release; Will pursue 
clerical training after release. 

2. Single, male, no children, age 24; 
High school diploma; Last previous 
occupation: None indicated; Negro; 
3 years, 3 months served in correc- 
tional institutions; Expected release 
date: April, 1974; Plans to live in 
Racine, Wisconsin upon release; 
Indicated no plans for further 
education or training. 
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Single, male, no children, age 29; 
Last grade completed: 7; Last 
previous occupation: Welder; 
Negro; Length of time served in 
correctional institutions: Not 
indicated; Expected release date: 
September, 1973; Plans to live in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon release; 
Will pursue a vocational education 
after release. 

Single, male, no children, age 25; 
Last grade completed: 10; Auto 
Repair and Spray Painting programs 
through MDTA; Last previous 
occupation: Spray painter; Negro; 
5 years, 3 months served in 
correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: October, 1973; 
Plans to live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
upon release; Will pursue Auto Repair 
after release. 


WSP-Clicnt-Composition 


5. Mciritci; stntus not given, 2 children, 
<K]0 2B; Lcint grade cornploloci: 10; Last 
previous occupation: Welclor; Negro; 
Length of time served in correctional 
institutions: Not indicated; Expected 
release date: July, 1973; Plans to live 
in iVlilvvaukee, Wisconsin upon release: 
Will pursue education or training after 
release - specific area not indicated. 


6. Single male, no children, age 27; 
High school diploma; 3 credils-- 
University of Wisconsin-Milvv^aukee; 
Last previous occupation: None 
indicated; Negro; 4 years, 9 months 
served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: December, 
1974; Plans to live in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin upon release; Will pursue 
a degree in Business after release. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


1. Need n-^orc competent medical staff— 
S'houldn't ignore inmate medical com- 
plaints. Inmate nurses should be better 
trained. Security should not have say 
over the sick— the doctor should. And 
more minorities working in the hospi- 
tal, dental lab and X-ray labs. (XXXXX) 
(Pts. 5,7,7,8) (T-27) (R-1) 

2. Should allow conjugal visits. Also, 
stronger family ties by allowing picnics 
and furloughs. (Pts. 2,5,8,9) (T-24) 
(R-2) 

3. Wont black teachers at school and in 
every department. (Pts. 4,9,10) (T-23) 
(R-3) 

4. More relevant courses, such as Business 
courses, Political Science, Black Studies, 
IBM Machines, Photography for Blacks, 
emphasis on Tech. courses also. Music 
program should be expanded. (XXX) 
(Pts. 2,5,5,6) (T-18) (R-4) 

5. Pay scale should be minimum wage or 
equal to outside industry. Incentive 
pay should be abolished; is unfair. 
(Pts. 7,10) (T-17) (R-5) 

6. Better studying conditions and living 
conditions after school, like better 
light bulbs, study room with desks. 
Should be able to study later than 

1 1 : 00 in comfort-^gets cold. Should 
have a separate place to live. (Pts. 7,9) 
(T-16) (R-6) 


7. Should expand the Work and 
School Release program— should 
have a criteria set up so that men 
would know exactly what they 
would have to do to get in rather 
than favorites getting in. (Pts. 7,8) 
(T-15) (R"7) 

8. Should discontinue the use of tran- 
quilizers for inmates while in the 
Green House segregation building 
because the objective of staff in 
using tranquilizers is to have innnate 
transferred to the State Hospital. 
Green House should be abolished. 
(Pts. 3,10) (T-13) (R"8) 

9. Want cultural and social events 
brought in for inmate population— 
especially minorities. (Pts. 2,9) 
(T-11) (R'9) 

10. DVR should have some authority 
in your training while at WSP. 
(Pts. 10) (T-l6) (R-10) 

11. Eleven years, three months minimum, 
before parole for lifer is too long. 
(Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-10) 

12. Want cosmetics for Blacks— hair 
conditioners, creams. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 
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WSP-Client-Responses 

13. Gcttincj into vocational courses here 
regardless of race, color, creed or 
attitude of the administration. 
Social services at WSP should have 
more to say about programs you 
can get into tlian Security. Should 
be criteria steps to furthering your 
education here. (XX) (Pts. 1,4) 
(T.5) 

14. A correctional agency should have 
a job on the outside for you when 
you arc released in the area you are 
trained in. Outside employers should 
come in and meet inmate and offer 
them jobs when a man is up for parole 
or release. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

15. Should encourage outside college courses 
for those who qualify. Also college 
correspondence. DVR has all the say 
now— school or some outside agency 
should also have say. (Pts. 6) 

(T-6) 

16. Want to study in a classroom structure 
versus individual learning. Also, on 
semester basis without men starting 
and ending at different times. 

(Pts. 3,4) (T-7) 

17. Need more interest displayed by staff— 
they should advise us on educational 
needs. They should teach rather than 
just hand you a book to teach yourself. 
(No Points) 

18. The degree to how much you better 
yourself, namely school, should have 
more of a positive effect when you 
go before the Classification or 
Parole Board. (Pts. 3,4) (T-7) 

19. Should have a better drug rehabilita- 
tion program with outsiders coming 
in. The pres ent drug program is not 
effectiveTTieed alternatives. (Pts. 8) 
(T.8) 

20. Need more and better recreation 
facilities— more than 8 hours a week 
to recreate. Want TV and personal 
radios in cells— more physical 
education. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 
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21. Better commissary— can only buy 
sweets and junk. (Pts. 1,1) (T-2) 

22. More community release centers, 
for before release, for re-orientation 
to society. (Pts. 1,8) (T-9) 

23. More gate money. (No Points) 

24. Should be able to attend funerals 
and sick trips for all family even 
if out-of-state, if you or your 
family can cover expense. (Pts. 1,6) 
(T-7) 

25. Want more contact with parole 
agent for parole plans and taking 
care of problems on the outside. 
Agent meet with wife about visit- 
ing list and personal things. (X) 
(No Points) 

26. Social services department at WSP 
should furnish or let you read 
your records, past and present, 

to find out their evaluation of you 
and what you need to do to correct 
it. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

27. More religious freedom in worship 
and materials. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

28. Need to promote a better under- 
standing of the community towards 
the ex-offender. (No Points) 

29. How will my family feel towards 
me and vice-versa when released 
after a long sentence— especially 
children. Want family counseling 
to adjust. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

30. More legal aid. Expansion of library, 
staffed by attorney. Rap sessions 

of inmates about legal problems. 
Court-appointed attorneys should 
be forced to act in our behalf once 
in prison, (No Points) 

31. Grievance Committee is not representa- 
tive of inmates. Due process hearings 
are not fair. (No Points) 


WSP-Cliont-Rcs|)onsQS 


32. Should Stan mandatory Human Rela- 
tions proyrnm foi' sUiff--'Com(nunic;iLian 
is very poor between staff and inmates. 
Personnel here should be testcjd for 
ability to deal with inmates. (Pts. 5) 
(T.5) 


33. Food should servo desires of minor- 
ities as well as wliilus— need to 
improve preparation. (Pts. 3;6) (T-9) 

Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


C riteria for Homocjenous Grouping: All 6 male Caucasian participants are full-time students in a 
Vocational program. 


1. Single male, no children, age 31; Last 
grade completed: 9; 7 credits from 
Milwaukee Area Technical College, 
Drafting I Certificate; Last previous 
occupation: Inspector; Caucasian; 

4 years served in correctional* 
institutions; Expected release date: 
1985; Plans to live in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin upon release; Indicated 
no plans for further education or 
training. 

2. Single male, no children, age 22; Last 
grade completed: 1 1 ; Lasl previous 
occupation: Laborer; Spanish-American; 
4 years, 6 months ser>/ed in correctional 
institutions: Expected release date: 
Mar-'^h, 1974; Plans to live in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin upon release; Will pursue 
X-ray Technician training after release. 

3. Married male, 2 children, age 43; High 
school diploma; Summ.er course- 
River Falls State Teacher College- 
Agriculture; Last previous occupa- 
tion: Fish farm; Caucasian; 8 months 
served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: April, 1973; 
Plans to live in Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin upon release; Will pursue Aqua 
Biology-'-Business Management 
training after release. 


4. Single male, no children, age 24; 
Last grade completed: 9; Last pre- 
vious occupation: Painter; 5 
years, 7 months served in correc- 
tional institutions; Caucasian; 
Expected release date: October, 
1973; Plans to live in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin upon release; Will pursue 
Welding, Machines and Drafting 
training after release. 

5. Divorced male, 5 children, age 29; 
High school diploma: 1 year at 
General Motors Training Center; 
Last previous occupation: Blaster 
in tunnels; Caucasian; 3 months 
served in correctional Institutions; 
Expected release date: Life: 
Participant did not give any indica- 
tion as to where he would plan to 
live upon release and indicated no 
plans for future education or 
training. 

6. Single male, no children, age 33; 
Last grade completed: 7; Last pre- 
vious occupation: Painter; Caucasian; 
15 years served in correctional institu- 
tions; Expected release date: October, 
1977; Plans to live in Sparta, Wiscon- 
sin upon release; Will pursue Small 
Engine Repair training after release. 
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RESPONsSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


1. Work RgIgcISo. School Rclenso nnci fur- 
loughs for lifers before purolo 
elicjibility, if in good stancling. 

(Pts. 1,5,6,8,8,9) (T.37) (R-1) 

2. Want morfi classes—Electronics, 
Small Engine Repair, TV Repair, 
Chemistry, .lournalism, Photography, 
Biology, Conservation, Foreign 
Languageii, Woodworking, Plastics, 
Leather Graf ts, Barber, Food Train- 
ing—to obtain certificates or degrees. 
(XX) (Pts. 3,7,8,9,10) (T.37) (R-1) 

3. More money upon release— enough 
for food, clothes, and rent for a 
couple of months— could be a loan. 
(Pts. 2,2,4,8,9,10) (T-35) (R-2) 

4. Want better family relations with my 
children because they are in a foster 
home. (Pts. 5,6,7,10) (T-28) (R-3) 

5. Need a dietician at Waupun— better 
food, too. (Pts. 8,10) (T-18) (R-4) 

6. Night classes, hobby shop to get out 
of cells at night. (Pts. 2,2,6,7) 
(T-17) (R-5) 

7. Shouldn't have to pay for wood and 
other materials in vocational courses. 
(Pts. 3,6,7) (T.16) (R.6) 

8. Have outsiders participate in group 
therapy— security is too tight, 
especially for women. (Pts. 1,1,4,9) 
(T-15) (R-7) 

9. Lawyers, judges, and D.A.'s should 
spend some time in correctional 
institution to better understand 
inmate conditions. Also pre- 
sentence evaluation should be care- 
fully considered, especially medical. 
(Pts. 3,3,8) (T.14) (R-8) 

10. Want general classroom arrangement. 
One class in each room with a 
teacher to teach. (Pts. 5,9) (T-14) 
(R-8) 


11. I ore whilO'Colkir ociucation-'-X-ray 
Technician, Computer Work, Medi- 
cal Training, Lab Technician, Social 
Work, Mai keting, Income Tax 
Training, Engineering— to qcl degree. 
(XXX) (Pts.' 4,10) (T-14)^ (R-a) 

12. Unbiased job placement services 
upon release. (Pis. 2,5,6) (T-13) 
(R-9) 

13. Want to have my qualified peers on 
the Parole Board. Nol businessmen. 
(Pts. 3,10) (T-13) (R-9) 

14. Agency to help you get situated and 
find new friends upon release. Not 
a halfway house or one associated 
with law enforcement or corrections. 
(Pts. 3,4,4) (T-n) (R-10) 

15. Legalized prostitution for prisoners. 
Women to come in» (Pts. 1,1,9) 
(T-11) (R-10) 

16. Allow polygraph tests in court if 
defendant desires one. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) 

17. More recreation and better facilities— 
outside groups to come in and 
socialize with outside world. 

(Pts. 1,2,5) (T-8) 

18. Have someone supply TV antennas 
so we can have our own TV. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

19. Better facilities in classrooms- 
books, audio-visual equipment and 
more modern. (Pts. 4,5) (T-9) 

20. Criminal education for public to 
better understand ex-cons. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) 


Total Points: 330 
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COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 


Qrji?dQj2Lii9JJLP.QPi]9.^^^^ All 6 male Negro participants are enrolloci in tlio Adult Basic 

Education program. Five arc parMime sludonts and one is a full-time student. 


1. Single male, no children, age 23; Last 
grade completed: 1 1 ; Last previous 
occupation: None indicated; Negro; 
2 years, 9 months ser\'ed in 
correctional InsLitu Lions; Expected 
release date: 1975; Plans to live in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon release; 
Will pursue college and basketball 
after release. 


4. Divorced male, 2 children, age 28; 
Last grade coinpleted: 10; Last 
previous occupation: Auto body 
painting; Negro; 9 months served 
in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: May, 1974; Plans to 
live in Long Beach, California upon 
release; Will pursue Computer Pro- 
cessing training after release. 


2. Single male, no children, age 22; 
Last grade completed: 10: Last 
previous occupation: None indi- 
cated; Negro; 12 years, 6 months 
served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: Not 
indicated; Plans to live in New 
York City upon release; Will 
pursue furtlier education or train- 
ing after release— specif ic area 
not indicated. 

3. Married male, 6 children, age 39; 
Last grade completed: 3; Last 
previous occupation: Paster; 
Negro; 5 years served in correc- 
tional institutions; Expected 
release date: 1932; Plans to live 
In Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon 
release; Will pursue Pasting 
occupation aftnr release. 


5. Single male, no children, age 26; 
Last grade completed: 7; Last 
previous occupation: None indicated; 
Negro; 9 years, 9 months served in 
correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: Not indicated; Plans 

to live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon 
release; Will pursue Welding training 
after release. 

6. Single male, no children, age 19; 
Last grade completed: 9; Last 
previous occupation: Furniture 
warehouse; Negro; 4 years served 

in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: December, 1975; Plans 
to live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon 
release; Indicated no plans for further 
education or training. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 


1. Need for Black Studies program. (X) 
(Pts. 5,7,10,10) (T-32) (R-1) 

2. Jobs guaranteed upon release. (XX) 
(Pts. 9,9,10) (T-28) (R-2) 

3. Hire Black teachers. Also women. 
(Pts. 4,4,5,7,7) (T-27) (R-3) 

4. Free correspondence courses for 
credit. (XXXX) (Pts. 3,4,7,10) 
(T-24) (R-4) 


5. Scholarships and tutors for Black 
athletes to get through school. 
(Pts. 5,8,9) (T-22) (R-5) 

6. Incentive pay for going to school 
like work. (Pts. 2,3,8,8) (T-21) 
(R-6) 

7. Make-up classes at night for those 
who want to come. (Pts. 1,2,3,5,8) 
(T-19) (R-7) 
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WSP-Client-Responses 

8. Equcil justice for poor in courtroom. 
(Pts. 2, 3,4, 9) (T-18) (R-8) 

9. Equal opportunitias for Black males. 
(Pts. 6, 6, 6) (T-18) (R-8) 

10. Need home furloughs. (Pts. 6, 10) 
(T-16) (R-9) 

1 1 . There are limited vocational oppor- 
tunities in prison. (Pts. 6, 9) (T-15) 
(R-10) 

12. More and better medical care and 
one more doctor, 24 hours a day. 
(Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) (R-10) 

1 3. Fair appliccition of wages for work. 
(Pts. 1,4,5) (T-10) (R-10) 

14. It shouldn't be held against a person 
if he did not participate in activities 
before Parole Board. Past record 
shouldn't be involved "either. 

(Pts. 5) (T-5) 


19. Add Upholstery program, Cooks, 
Mechanics, Mason. (Pts. 1, 9) 
(T-10) 

20. Discrimination by personality for 
program entrance. (No Points) 

21. Higher gate fee. $10 is not 
enough. (No Points) 

22. Close Green House— segregation 
building. (No Points) 

23. Have a TV in each cell. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

24. No limit to TV on weekends. 
(No Points) 

25. Be able to write anybody we want 
and anybody could visit. (No Points) 

26. Beards should be allowed. (Pts. 1,3) 
(T-4) 


15. Need a music teacher. (Pts. 1,1) 
(T-2) 

16. No harassment on streets by parole Total Points: 330 
or police officers for released 

prisoners. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 

17. Ombudsman should be appointed, 
including lobbying. (Pts. 2, 3, 4) 
(T-9) 

18. Expanded visiting hours on weekends. 
(Pts. 1,2,8) (T-11) 
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CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT (INMATE) RESPONSES 


WISCONSIN STATE PRISON - WA UPUN 
Dodge County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. Pre-release program for everyono before 
actual release to help adjust and look for 
job before you're actually thrown out 

in society— need furloughs. (XX) 
(Pts. 1, 1, a a 10) (T-42) (R-1) 

2. Work Release, School Release and 
furloughs for lifers before parole 
eligibility, if in good standing. 
(Pts. 1, 5, 6, 8, 8, 9) (T-37) (R-1) 

3. More inmates should be allowed to 
enter outside-the-walls educational 
programs. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 7, 7, 8, 9) 
(T-36) (R-1) 

4. Training release programs to schools 
outside institution. (Pis. 5, 6, 7, 7, 10) 
(T-35) (R-2) 

5. Release money isn't adequate to get 
a new start or even to survive. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1, 1, 5, 10, 10) (T-27) 
(R-2) 

6. Should allow conjugal visits. Also, 
stronger family ties by allowing 
picnics and furloughs. (Pts. 2, 5, 8, 9) 
(T-24) (R-2) 

7. Adjusting difficult— have to march to 
and fro— can't be rehabilitated under 
these circumstances. Petty j:ul.es like 
living in cells; group marching; shake- 
downs that are unnecessary;-^ 
inadequate foods; send help-clothes 
and shoes; degrading rectum checks; 
beatings; chaining people down; 
starving people for days at time; 
refusing epileptics medical care while 
in chains; getting up at 5:40 in morn- 
ing to go to work at 7:00; getting up 
for court; mandatory meals— have to 
eat all the meals; taking recreation 


away for 15 days for making paper 
airplanes; telling inmates who they 
can write and visit— don't let girl- 
friend visit you; more privacy to 
visit with girlfriend and wives. 
(XXXXX) (Pts. 2, 2, 4, 10, 10) 
(T-28) (R-3) 

8. Education requests by inmates 
should take precedence over pris- 
on industries. (Pts. 3, 5, 6, 9) 
(T-23) (R-3) 

9, More Work Release programs. 
(Pts, 6, 8, 9) (T-23) (R-4) 

1 0. Need a dietician at Waupun— better 
food, too. (Pts. 8, 10) (T-18) 
(R-4) 

11. More release money. (Pts. 5, 7, 10) 
(T-22) (R.5) 

12. Change Mandatory Release law 
to discharge. (Pts. 9, 10) (T-19) 
(R-6) 

13. When inmates record comes before 
Classification and Parole Board, 
inmates should participate in 
Classification and Parole Board. 
An evaluation in the interest of 
inmate here, not prior to here. 

^ Board hassle inmate in hopes 
that inmate will lose his cool 
and blow up. Board don't know 
you personally, only know what 
others think of you and sometimes 
the info isn't reliable— should try 
to get to know the inmate. 
(XXXXX) (Pts. 5, 6, 8) (T-19) 
(R-6) 
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WSP-Clievu-CcJtegorization 
Agency Policy 


14. Bt-nter studying conditions and living 
conditions after school, likK better 
tight bulbs, study room v/\ih desks. 
Should be able to study later than 
11:00 in comfort— gets cold. Should 
have a separate place to \\v{\ (Pt5. 7, 9) 
(T-ie) (R.6) 

15. Shouldn't have to pay for wood and 
other materials in vocational courses, 
(Pts, 3, 6, 7) (T-16) (R-6) 

16. Administrators are appointed not 
through ability but through political 
ties. The principal of tlie WSP high 
school is not oriented to the educa- 
tional needs of the inmates, (XX) 
(Pts, 1, 2, 6, 10) (T-19) (R-7) 

1 7. Inside-the-wallij education program, 
except for ABE, is a farce. Pro- 
grams and courses should be 
accredited— High School Diploma 
credit courses should be offered, 
(X) (Pts, 4, 7, 8) (T-19) (R-7) 

18. Make-up classes at night for those 
Vv/ho want to come, (Pts, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8) 
(T-19) (R-7) 

19. Freedom to be an individual- 
length of hair, beards, individual 
responsibilities. (XX) (Pts, 8, 9) 
(T-17)(R-7) 

20. Have outsiders participate in group 
therapy— security is too tight, 
especially for women. (Pts, 1, 1, 4, 9) 
(T-15) (R-7) 

21. Equal justice for poor in courtroom, 
(Pts. 2, 3, 4, 9) (T-18) (R-S) 

22. Want general cl-jiisroom arrangement. 
One class in each room with a 
teacher to teach, (Pts. 5, 9) {T-14) 
(R-8) 


23. Should discontinue thc: use of 
tranquilivers for inmates while in 
the Green House— ncgregation 
building— because the objective of 
staff in usijig tranquilizers is to 
h3ve inrnato transferred to the 
State Hospital, Green House 
should I.H^ abolished. (Pts, 3, 10) 
(T-13) (R-a) 

24. Need homo furloughs. (Pts, 6, 10) 
• (T-16) (R-9) 

25. Want to have my qualified poors on 
the Parole Board. Mot businessmen. 
(Pts. 3, 10) (T-13) (R-9) 

26. There are limited vocational oppor- 
tunities in priGon, (Pts. 6, 9) 
(T-15) (R-10) 

27. No decent place to study in the 
bunkhouse— too much noise— not 
conducive to study— not adequate 
time for study. We should be 
allowed to study on Saturdays 
rather than be sent to the farm, 
(Pts. 1, 4, 7) (T-12) (R-iO) 

28. Legalized prostitution for prisoners. 
Women to come in, (Pts. 1, 1,9) 
(T-11) (R-10) 

29. DVR should have some authority 
in your training while at WSP. 
(Pts. 10} (T-l6) (R-10) 

30. Eleven years, three months mini- 
n;ium before parole for lifer is 
too long. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-10) 

31. Prison staff is condescending— they 
discourage, rather than encourage, 
inmates to enter educational 
programs— -they tend to pick your 
programs instead of leaving the 
choice up to you. (X) (Pts, 3) (T-3) 
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WSP-ClieRt-Ccitegorization 
Agency Policy 


32. Unnecessary rules from the Prison 
social services departn^ont Inampers 
educational progress— can't use 
cjym because a telephone is avail- 
able there; accused of not obsei'v- 
ing dress codes when we are among 
best-dressed in school, as far as 
society norms are concerned. 

(Pts. 3,5) (T-8) 

33. Cost of programs is eaten up by 
administrative expenses. (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) 

34. Too much red tape in ordering 
correspondence courses. (No Points) 

35. Unqualified shop instructor behind 
the walls. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

36. Prison officials feel that they are in 
competition with other agencies 
such as DVR— they feel to save 
face they must make arbitrary 
decisions. (No Points) 

37. Jobs are boring— doesn't stimulate 
creativity and isn't challenging. (X) 
(Pts. 1,1,4) (T-6) 

38. More organization in school system 
at WSP, like being able to start stu- 
dents together on same material 

so they can work together, not 
some here and there. More control 
and less chaos in classroom; a math 
class to correlate with a vocational 
course like welding. Teachers 
should be present during class time 
and more involvement by teacher 
with student. Start a new class . 
every 6 weeks. (XXXX) (Pts. 3,4) 
(T-7) 

39. Machines in shop are out-of-date. 
(Pts. 1) (T-l) 


40. Too much hassle and red tape 
when inmates try to initiate new 
programs through DVR. They 
say they're mere to help you — 
but don't. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

41. Freedom to form interest groups- 
guys who all play guitar could 

get together and screw around in 
common interests— freedom to 
take guitar and harmonica in coll 
on certain schedule. (XX) 
(Pts. 1,1) (T-2) 

42. Ability to buy an instrument and 
a place to practice and use it. 
(No Points) 

43. Should encourage outside college 
courses for those who qualify. 
Also college correspondence. DVR" 
has all the say now— school or 
some outside agency should also 
have say. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

44. Want to study in a classroom 
structure versus individual learning. 
Also, on semester basis without men 
starting and ending at different 
times. (Pts. 3,4) (T-7) 

45. The degree to how much you better 
yourself, namely school, should 
have more of a positive effect when 
you go before the Classification or 
Parole Board. (Pts. 3,4) (T-7) 

46. Better commissary— can only buy 
sweets and junk. (Pts. 1,1) (T-2) 

47. More gate money. (No Points) 

48. Should be able to attend funerals 
and sick trips for all family even 

if out-of-state, if you or your family 
can cover expense. (Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 
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Ti 1 14 THE POWER OF PROPOSAL SELLING 


Author ♦ ■ _^ J}ate Pub. 

Classroom World Productions, Order from Associated Educational 


Publishe r Materials Companiest Inc», Glenwood at Hillsborough Streets Raleigh* N O 

6 audio 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $34*00 Length lessons 

Grade Level Secondafy/Collegj^te/Adult . Sugge^ated Time of Ue 


lee 


OBJECTIVES:. * , ^ ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: The philosophy ^of proposal selling and how to' use It to 
greatly increase sales* How to develop ^written and verbal proposals which dramatize 
needs and benefits, close the sale and get the order* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title PRE-APPRCAGH 


Author [ ■ Date Pub. 

Classroom World Productions, Order from Associated. Educational 


Pub liaher Materials Companies, Inc», Glenwood at Hlllsborouffl Street, Raleigh, HC 

~ [ ^ 4 audio 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $23>50 Length lessons 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested T\ime of Ue^ ^ 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY' DESCRIPTION : The importance of words and ideas in selling — how to find 
the ri^t ones* How to ti^ objections to aivant^^e. -i^ercomlng daubts. Pros- 
pecting for customers — diffea^ent methods and! how best .to use them* The importance^ 
of ••qualifying" the prospect as a first step in selling* » *y 


O VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 
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WSP-Client-Catogorization 
Agoncy Policy 


49. Social service departrnent at WSP 
should furnish or let you read your 
records, past and present, to find 
out their evaluation of you and 
what you need to do to correct it. 
(Pts. 9) (T-Q) 

50. More religious freedofn in worship 
and materials. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

51. Grievance Committee is not repre- 
sentative of inmates. Due process 
hoaringsare not fair. (No Points) 

52. Allow polygraph tests in court if 
defendant desires one. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) 

53. Have someone supply TV antennas so 
V'/e can have our own TV. (Pts. 6) 

(T 3) 

54. It shouldn't be held against a person 
if he did not participate in activities 
before Parole Board. Past record 
shouldn't be involved either. 

(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

55. Ombudsman should be appointed, 
including lobbying. (Pts. 2,3,4) 
T-9) 

56. Expanded visiting hours on weekends. 
(Pts. 1,2,8) (T-11) 

57. Higher gate fee. S10 is not enough. 
(No Points) 

58. Close Green House— segregation 
building. (No Points) 

59. No limit to TV on weekends. 
(No Points) 

60. Be able to write anybody we want 
and anybody could visit, (No Points) 

61. Beards should be allowed, 
(Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 


62 Social services at WSP should 

have more to say about programs 
you can get into than Security. 
Should bo criteria steos to further- 
ing your education here. (XX) 
(Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 


[3] Basic Meeds: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. More money upon release— enough 
for food, clothes, and rent for a 
couple of monthis— couid he a loan. 
(Pts. 2,2,4,8,9,10) (T-35) (R-2) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Lawyers, judges, and D.A.'s should 
spend some time in correctional 
institution to better understand 
inmate conditions. Also pre-sentence 
evaluation should be carefully con- 
sidered, especially medical. 

(Pts. 3,3,8) (T-14) (R-8) 

2. ■ Credits given at school at Waupun 

to be good at schools and at jobs 
on the outside. (Pts. 4,6) (T-10) 
(R-9) 

3. Lack of coordination between pri- 
son administration and staff and 
MPT! administration and staff 
causes petty reporting to prison 
officials on such items as talking 
to girls and shirttails hanging out. 
This reporting is also done by 
University staff. (Pts. 1,2,4) 
{T-7) 

4. Better cooperation between unions 
and the prisons— unions should 
oversee trade programs to make 
sure instructors are Qualified. 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) 
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WSP-Client-CciLegorizcition 
Inter and Intrci-Acjsncy 


5. Inability lo get institution to occopt 
fact that I'm trvincj to lielp mys:3lf. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

6. Need more interest displayed by 
staff—they should iKlvlse us on 
educationcil needs. They should 
terjch rather than just hand you 

a book to teach yourself. (No Points) 

7. Want more contact with parole 
acjent for parole plans and taking 
care of problems on the outside. 
Agent meet wirh wife about 
visitinc) list and personal things. 
(No Points) 

8. Should start mandatory Human 
Relations program for staff- 
communication is very poor between 
staff and inmates. Personnel here 
should be tested for ability to deal 
with inmates. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


• 1. More relevant courses, such as Busi- 
ness couf^es, Political Science 

Music program should be expanded. 
(XXX) (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 6) (T-18) (R-4) 

2. Free correspondence courses for 
credit. (XXXX) (Pts. 3, 4, 7, 10) 
(T-24) (R-4) 

3 want more Music, Drama, Pre- 

college and College courses 

(XXXXX) (Pts. 3, 5, 8) (T-16) 
(R-8) 

4. More white-collar education— X-ray 
Technician, Computer Work, 
Medical Training, Lab Technician, 
Social Work, Marketing, Income Tax 
training, Engineering— to get degree. 
(XXX)' (Pts. 4, 10)^(T-14) (R-8) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Want more classes-- Electronics, Small 
Engine Repair, TV Repair, Chemistry, 
Journalism, Photography, Biology, 
Conservation, Foreign Languages, 
Woodworking, Plastics, Leather 
Crafts, Barber, Food Training— to 
obtain certificates or degrees. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 7, 8, 9, 10) (T-37) (R-1) 

2 emphasis on Technical courses 

(XXX) (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 6) (T~18) 

(R-4) 

3. Need more vocational programs and 
courses in prison, such as Clerical, 
Barber School, Auto Body Shop, 
Small Appliance Repair, Blueprint 
Reading, Computer Programming, 
Small Engine Repair, Plumbing, 
Electricians, and Carpentry. (X) 
(Pts. 7, 10) (T-17) (R-8) 

4. Courses at Waupun aren't challenging 
enough— want more courses such as 
Photographv, Interior Decorating, 
Refrigeration, Air Conditioning, 
Heating, Masonry School, Art courses, 

Speed Reading, and Reading 

Programs, (XXXXX) (Pts. 3, 5, 8) 
(T-16) (R-8) 

5. Add Upholstery prot am. Cooks, 
Mechanics, Mason. (Pts. 1, 9) (T-10) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Should have a better drug rehabilitation 
program with outsiders coming in. 
The present drug program is not effec- 
tive, need alternatives. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 
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WSP-CliGnt-Categorization 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. More and better school equipment and 
supplies— typewriters, audio-visual 
equipment, text and library books, 
tape recorders— to be able to take back 
to roonis, ability to use egLiipmont-- 
available OLit of class time, speed 
reading and better reading eqLiipment. 
(XXXf (Pts. 2, 3, 5) (T-IO) (R-9) 

2. Better facilities in classrooms— books, 
audio-visual equipment and more 
modern. (Pts, 4, 5) (T-9) 


[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Hom.es 


1. More community release centers, for 
before release, for re-orientation to 
society. (Pts. 1, 8) (T-9) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


• 1. Jobs guaranteed upon release. (XX) 
(Pts. 9, 9, 10) (T-28) (R-2) 

2. Want an organization to help inmates 
with job placement and education 
prior to release, especially for older 
inmates who return to society and find 
it hard to get job because you're 

too old. (X) (Pts. 7, 8, 8) (T-23) (R-4) 

3. More apprenticeships open to inmates. 
(Pts. 2. 4, 6, 8) (T-20) (R-6) 

4. Unbiased job placement services upon 
release. (Pts. 2, 5, 6) (T-13) (R-9) 

5. A correctional agency should have a 
job on the outside for you when you 
are released in the area you are trained 
in. Outside employers should come in 
and meet inmate and offer them jobs 
when a man is up for parole or release, 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[17] Lccinl Aid 


1. More legr.l aid. Expansion of library, 
staffed by aitorney. Rap sessions 
of inmates about legal problems. 
Court-appointed aliorneys sliould 
be forced to act in our behalf once 
in prison. (No Points) 

[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Want better family relations with my 
children because they are in a foster 
hon-ie. (Pts. 5, 6, 7, 10) (T-28) (R-3) 

2. How will my family feel towards me 
and vice versa when released after a 
long sentence— especially children. 
Want family counseling to adjust. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optica! 


1. Need more competent miedical staff— 
shouldn't ignore inmate medical 
complaints. Inmate nurses should 

be better trained. Security should 
not I'lave say over the sick— the 

doctor should (XXXXX) 

(Pts. 5, 7, 7, 8) (T-27) (R-1) 

2. More and better medical care and 
one more doctor, 24 hours a day. 
(Pts, 7, 8) T-15) (R-10) 


[21] Minorities 


1. Need for Black Studies program. (X) 
(Pts. 5, 7, 10, 10) (T-32) (R-1) 

2 more minorities working in 

the hospital, dental lab and X-ray 
labs. (XXXXX) (Pts. 5, 7, 7, 8) (T-27) 
(R-1) 
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WSP-Client-Categorization 
Minorities 


3. Hire Black teachers. Also women. 
(Pts. 4, 4, 5, 1, 7) (T-27) (R-3) 

4. Want Black teachers at school and 
in every department. (Pts. 4, 9, 10) 

• (T-23) (R-3) 

5 courses such as Black Studies 

and Photography for Blacks 

IXXX) (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 6) (T-18) (R-4) 

6. Scholarships and tutors for Black 
athletes to get through school. 
(Pts. 5, 8, 9) (T-22) (R-5) 

7. Equal opportunities for Black m.ales. 
(Pts. 6, 6, 6) (T-18) (R-8) 

8. Want cultural and social events 
brought in for inmate population— 
especially minorities. (Pts. 2, 9) 
(T-11) (R-9) 

9. Want cosmetics for Blacks— hair 
conditioners, creams. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

10. Food should serve desires of minorities 
as well as whites— need to improve 
preparation. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) 


4. Getting into vocational courses here 
regardless of race, color, creed or 

attitude of the administration 

(XX) (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 

5. No harassment on streets by parole 
or police officers for released pris- 
oners. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 

6. Discrimination by personality for 
r program entrance. (No Points) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. The public is not getting the full or 
correct slory about the type of 
people in prisons, or the token Work 
Release program. (XX) 

(Pts. 2, 3, 9,^ 10) (T-24) (R-3) 

2. Would like tlie opportunity to talk 
to citizen groups and service clubs 
so they can see what we are like— • 
to see that we are not as dangerous 
as prison administration would like 
them to believe. (Pts. 2, 3, 8) (T-13) 
(R-9) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Should expand the Work and School 
Release progj^am— should have a 
criteria set up so that men would 
knovi/ exactly what they would have 
to do to get in rather than favorites 
getting in. (Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) (R-7) 

2. Employers' discrimination against 
cons when applying for job. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 3, 6) (T-10) (R-9) 

3. Stigma attached to cons hampers pro- 
gress on outside. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


3. More contact with people from out- 
side—bands to come in, more 
females— not kids— and ability to 
rap with these people without 20 
guards watching. (XX) (Pts. 4, 5) 
(T«9) (R-10) 

4. Need to promote a better under- 
standing of the community towards 
the eX'Offender. (No Points) 

5. ..... .outside groups to come in 

and socialize with outside world. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 5) (T-8) 

6. Criminal education for public to 
better understand ex-cons. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) 
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WSP-Client-Categorization 
[25] Reci-eation and Social 


1 . Night classes, liobby shop to get out of 
cells at night. (Pts. 2, 2, 6, 7) (T-17) 
(R-5) 

2. More recreation and belter facilities 
(Pts. 1,2,5) (T-8) 

3. More recreation— intramural league 
and competition between cell 
blocks— chess, basketball. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

4. Need more and better recreation 
facilities— more than 8 hours a week 
to recreate. Want TV and persona! 
radios in cells— more physical educa- 
tion. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

5. Hav/e a TV in each cell. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Agency to help you get situated and 
find new friends upon release. Not 
a halfway house or one associated 
with law enforcement or corrections. 
(Pts. 3, 4, 4) (T-11) (R-10) 


[29] Staff 


1. More female teachers. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

2. Need a music teacher. (Pts. 1, 1) 
(T-2) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


2. Pay scale should be minimum wage 
or equaj to outside industry. 
Incentiv'e pay should be abolished; 
isunfc^ir. (Pts. 7, 10) (T-17) (R-5) 

3. Incentive pay for going to school 
like work. (Pts. 2, 3, 8, 8) (T-21) 
(R-6) 

4. Better or higher incentive pay— at 
least minimum wage. Thus, can 
support family— buy personal needs. 
(XX) (Pts. 2, 2, 6, 9) (T-19) (R-6) 

5. Fair application of wages for work. 
(Pts. 1, 4, 5) (T-IO) (R-10) 


1. Need for an incentive program, such 
as MDTA, to motivate inmates to 
enter education programs so they 
have some money to get started 
after release. (X) (Pts. 6, 6, 9) 
(T-21) (R-5) 
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TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED 


WISCONSIN HOME FOR WOMEN - TAYCHEEDAH 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 
Fond du Lac County 380 Fond du Lac County 386 
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WISCONSIN HOME FOR WOM EN - Taycheccicih 


Fond du Lac County 

A gency Function 

The programs of the Wisconsin Home for Women, Taycheedah, are developed to serve the dual 
purpose of protection of society and development of law-abiding and responsible citizens from those 
female offenders i;entenced there by the courts of Wisconsin. Areas of concern include modification 
of behavior, self concept, attitudes, and self discipline. 

The educational objective of WHW is to enable the offender to reintegrate into the community 
by providing work experience, academic instruction, and social reorientation of such nature as to meet 
the individual needs of each client so that she can return to the "free world" equipped educationally, 
vocationally, and socially to face her problems, apply her abilities, and live without further conflict 
with the law. 


It is the philosophy of the education program that such can be accomplished by: 

Providing an atmosphere that provides motivation for growth in self concept and in 
responsibility; 

Providing an opportunity to gain work experience, academic and vocational training that 
might be used to reorient attitudes of failure and worth lessness to such an extent that the inmate 
might make decisions that would keep her out of conflict with the law; 

Assisting each inmate in developing objectives that she can achieve, and establishing an 
environment that will allow successful achievement; 

Establishing academic and vocational programs that include the entire population individually 
so that each might achieve at her individual level of competence, and of sufficient breadth that the 
skills achieved are salable; 

Planning individual programs that include considerations of basic individual differences as 
well as differences in cultural and social experiences; 

Providing security assistance such that no inmate escapes, but to allow each the freedom to 
develop and grow in responsibility for her behavior and her decisions. 

Programs Available - Academic educational programs were offered (April, 1973) in remedial 
elementary level courses; remedial high school level courses, including work toward HED exam and 
transfer credits to home high schools; university level courses (correspondence courses, courses offered 
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at WHVV cincl WSP by university instructors, and attendance at University of Wisconsin-Fond du Lac 
Center); and library services available to each inmate on request. 

Vocational programs which were offered included apprenticeship programs for bakers and cooks, 
Adult Basic Education in preparation for vocational training, programs in Building Interior Maintenance, 
Cosmetology, Data Processing, Secretarial Sciences, Production Sewing, and some work release em- 
ployment In building maintenance. 

The total number of inmates incarcerated at the Wisconsin Home for Women during 1971-1972 was 
224, with an average daily population of 107. It is not possible to state here specifically the number of 
inmates that parlicipated in the institution's educational program. At no time were there more than 
five inmates who were not pailicipating, and these five would sporadically pick up some phase of the 
program and participate for a short time. Because many of the inmates participate in both academic 
and vocational programs, it is estimated that upwards of 200 of the 224 individuals participated in each 
sector of the program. 

The school principal and superintendent of the home provided the very complete tally of the inmate 
participation in educational programs at WHW for fiscal year 1971-72. The average cost per inmate per 
month was $1174. 


TABLE 22-E 


Numerical Breakdown of Clients Served During FY 1971-72 By Each Service Listed Above: 


ACADEMIC 


SERVICE 


AVE, DAILY ATTENDANCE 


NO. SERVED 


Elementary Remedial 
High School Remedial 
High School Correspondence 
University Level Program 
at Wis. State Prison 
at Wis. Home for Women 
via correspondence 
Library Services 


14 47 

37 103 

12 33 

4 8 

16 16 

8 13 
Entire population at all times. 


VOCATIONAL 


SERVICE 


AVE. DAILY ATTENDANCE 


NO. SERVED 


Apprentices: 
Bakers 

Cook-Chef Restaurant 
Academic Preparation 

for Vocational Training 
Building Maintenance 
Cosmetology 


2 
3 

6 
12 
12 


4 
10 

17 
33 

25 
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(Table continued next page) 


(Tabic continued) 


VOCATIONAL 


SERVICE 


AVE. DAILY ATTENDANCE 


NO. SERVED 


Data Processing 
Secretarial Science 
Off-Grounds Employment 
Production Sewing 


8 
33 
6 
8 


33 
114 
23 
27 


Co rtificnt es and Diplotnas issued during F.Y. 1971-72 include: 


Typing 37 

Bookkeeping 18 

Data Processing I 21 

Data Processing II 15 

Filing 11 

Record Management 3 

Office Machines 7 

Dictaphone 4 

Secretarial Practice • 3 

H. S. Equivalency Diploma 14 

Correspondence Courses Completed 43 
High School Diplomas received from Home Town 

High School 5 


Introduction to Wisconsin Home for V^/omen Staff Participants 

The staff Nominal Groups included eleven instructors or counnelors in the vocational or academic 
education programs dt WHW. One group of six in the academic program included three men and three 
women. The men hold B.S. degrees and a Ph.D., and were assigned to math and chemistry, physical 
education, and psychologists positions. The women hold B.S. degrees, and were assigned as librarian, 
reading instructor, and social worker. 

The second staff Nominal Group of vocational instructors included one male and four females. 
Fields of instruction include business education, home economics, cosmetology, food preparation, 
and also included is a complaint investigation officer. One member of this group holds a Bachelors 
degree plus 60 graduate credits. Another holds a state certificate. The other three are high school 
graduates with some college work. The participants have been with the agency from 2 years to 13 years. 


Summary of Wisconsin Home for Women Staff Responses 

First in importance as a problem is the inmates' lack of motivation. Also top-ranked is the need 
for specific vocational training programs in the fields of Nursing, Nurses Aide, Waitress, Clerk, Cook, 
Related Food Preparation Services, Filing, and factory work. 

A problem of note, ranked very high and mentioned by 80% of one staff group is the general 
pricon staff belief that punishment is the best way to change behavior, and their lack of respect for 
oducalional programs. 2^^^ 
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The need for work rolciiiGO procirams is cloornocl to Ixi very important. It is felt thut work proyrams 
within the institution cincl on Ihy oulsldo would help ptO()r.in; inmates for employment after rolctise. Job 
sites on ihc outside would ()rovicle employmefit for relenscti inmates. Goal-oriented classes would 
improve the educational setu|). 

Administrative problems are most frequently mentioned. Wlion viewed with communictitions 
problems in the a(jency, these two areas comprised over half of the i.otal responses. In program areas, the 
school staff cited a need for art, music, and industrial arts on the grounds as important. Related requests 
for courses in Manners, Job Interviewing, Job Ap()lication, Consumer Education, Postnatal Care, Pro- 
duction Sevv'incj. Upholstei inc), and Family Planning are hicjh-ranked by the staff. 

Administrative problems in sclieduling classes, and lack of preparation time for class work both 
interfere witli time needed for conferences with the inmates and the acquisition of skills by slow learners. 
By liaving to attend classes at night, inmate-students are subtly punished by missing evening privileges 
such as TV. Inmate students who stay or study after 8:30 p.m. are also indirectly punished by losing 
privileges. A staff member stated that students do not respond as well in night classes as during the day. 
Classes are too long. There were numerous responses dealing with Vv^hat the staff felt were petty rules 
and regulations. 

The responses emphasized the need for in-service Human Relations training for the institutional 
staff, from the para-professionai level up. 

In addition to the previously mentioned inmate motivation, a large number of observations about 
inmate interaction and attitudes were made, including the manipulation of staff by inmates, the lack 
of inmate self-discipline and their inability to accept orders. The apparent desire of inmates for instant 
results without work, and the lack of involvement and interaction between classes are also noticed by the 
staff. 

A high-ranked request for equipment was made by the staff, including electric typewriters, 
bookkeeping machines, data processing equipment, overhead projectors, screens, cassettes, shorthand and 
dictation equipment, more reference books in the library, and storage space for the cosmetology program. 
Funds for the transportation of inmate-students to vocational training sites off -grounds, to visit em- 
ployment sites, to attend cultural events, concerts, films, schools, and other educational locations are 
needed. The staff responded to inmate social and recreational needs on-grounds as well, requesting 
equipment foi indoor and outdoor ball games, badminton and so forth. 

Staff needs which affect the educational function included a request for a part-time nurse, a 
guidance counselor, teachenj in Production Sewing, Postnatal Care, Upholstering, music, art, and more 
matrons and staff for housing units so that girls can be supervised outside their rooms. 

The positive suggestions and requests, considered to improve iho motivation of the inmate-students, 
were specific and inclusive. Positive stops to motivate students, including transportation to locations 
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related to vocational IrairUncj, to Id inmntcs visit placcis of omployrVient in opemtion, tours, con<:arts, 
plays, demonstrations, conferonccy, i\nc\ seminars were highly rcconimcndeci by tho school staff. Many 
other responsible cind vvorlhwliilo siifjyostions in lorrns of cU'titucIo chancjoij, curriculum enrichment, and 
equipment acquisition were rncjcle and rocurdfid. 

In troduction to Wisconsi n Mon-^o fo r Women Cliont-lnmatc Partic ipants 

Eight groups of women were organijied from the inmate population using ethnic or racial origin 
as well as aptitude test scores as tho criteria for homogenous grouping. 

One group of six were Caucasian, achieved low to average scores on aptitude tests given at the 
institution, and included three single and three divorced or separated women. All but one intended to 
remain in Wisconsin after release, and all expected release in 1973. The groLip had a total of six children. 
Five expected to continue their education after release. The group ranged in age from 19 to 24, 

Another group included five Caucasians and one Indian; three participants were married, and three 
divorced. Ranging in aye from 26 to 44, the group had a total of 20 children. All planned to remain 
in Wisconsin after release, Vv'hich v^/as expected in 1973, '74, or '76. Five indicated that they would 
continue studies after release. 

A third group of five Negro women achieved average scores on the aptitude tests administered by 
WHW. Two single, two married, and one divorced participant claimed a total of 13 children. The 
women range in age from 19 to 30, and all but one planned to live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin after 
release. One planned to continue training after release, wh'ch all expected during 1973. 

Another group consisted of six Negro women with average scores on the institution aptitude tests, 
who ranged in age frotn 22 to 29. Four were single and the group claimed eleven children. The six had 
finished ninth grade, with two completing tenth, and one the eleventh grade. Most expected to remain 
in Wisconsin after release, and one said she wished to continue training. 

Six Caucasian women— three single, two divorced, and one married, made up another group. The 
six claimed 13 children. They had earned average to high scores on the institution aptitude tests. Their 
education ranged from seventh grade to college, including four high school graduates. Four indicated 
that they planned to stay in Wisconsin after release, which they expected would be in 1973 or 1974. 
Five expect to continue their education after release. They ranged in age from 21 to 35. 

A sixth group included five women who scored high on aptitude tests. Four were Caucasian, 
one half-lnriian. Their ages ranged from 20 to 32, and they had all finished high school; two had gone 
on to college and one other inmate had completed an M.B.A. degree. They claimed three children, and 
all expected to retTiain in Wisconsin after release. Release was expected in 1973 or 1974 for all five 
women. 
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Fc)i.ir Negro women Vv'ore tocjother in another group. Ranfjing in ago from 20 to 24, they were nil 
single, and claimed 5 children. Two held completed high school, with the others com|)leting tenth and 
eleventh grades. Three expected relotise in 1973, and all expectt-id to renuiin in Wisconsin after release. 
All four intended to continue trniniruj or liducation. Eacli had scored HvercHje to high results on the 
aptitude tests. 

Six Negro women who had achieved liigh scores on the iniaitution's aptitude tests were placed in 
an eighth group. Tl\ey had con"iploted grades 9, 10 and 1 1 , and two were high school graduates. 

Summary of Wisconsin Home for Women Cli^j nt - 1 n ma t e Responses 

Those responses ranking as the highest level problems varied in topic from group to group. Inmates 
stated that there is a strong need for more contact with the outside in order to have effective rehabilitation. 
Two-way interchange with groups coming in, and with inmates going out to church, movies, and weekend 
home leaves on an honor system were advocated. Another group ranked the lack of vocational training , 
in the institution as the major block to rehabilitation. Tliey requested programs in Dietician training. 
Nursing, Health Occupations, Interior Design, Arts and Crafts, Social Service para-professional work, 
Checker-Cashier, Switchboard Operator, Cosmetology, Food Services, and in Mortician training. Another 
vocationally oriented top-ranked response related to the Cosmetology program, which students felt 
needed to include hairstyling instruction. They felt the program should be updated, and should include 
field trips and demonstrations. They requested more experience in actual styling, more choice in who 
works on whom in the beauty shop, and an exchange of teaching the whites to do blacks' hair, and vice 
versa. More teachers and more educational counseling is necessary to meet the individual's needs, one 
group agreed. 

Ranked as a most pressing problem by one group is the policy of being locked up for 24 hours 
and felt they should be able to go to the rest room whenever they wanted to. Visitation with family and 
friends off-grounds was requested. One group unanimously commented on the need for equal rights 
and equal privileges in the honor building. They requested that if the honor building were not to be 
administered equally for blacks and whites, then it should be abolished. A final top-ranked comment 
indicated that the inmates felt that a person should be allowed to keep gifts brought to them by 
visitors, especially products which may be purchased in the canteen of the institution. 

Second-ranked responses by the groups also varied a great deal. One group said that the inmates 
should be allowed to socialize more with each other, so as to reduce the hostile feelings that develop.. 
Another felt that the Parole Board decisions indicated racial prejudice. They urged that the Board 
consider accomplishments, rather than just the arrest record. Two groups gave second priority to the 
need for help in getting jobs when released: employers may be prejudiced against women with prison 
records; they don't recognize skills because of the parolee's lecord, and keeping a job is difficult due 
to parole officer interference. In fact, in some occupations it is legal to discriminate because of 
previous incarceration. 
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Another group (jcive socond priority to the need for a registered nurse on duty twenty-four hours a 
day. Still another group ranked in second pluce the need for older women to be granted weekend 
furloucihs on a fair and equal basis with younger womon, so they could go home to their husband and 
children. This was a problem meniionod by every one in the group, and they requested that daily passes 
might also be granted on a fair basis, regardless of age. One group strongly recommended that the 
Taycheedah Home for Women not be closed, by ranking that possibility second. 

One group ranked in second place the problem of a corrupt judicial system which made appeals 
difficult and forced the inmate to pay the court-appointed attorney if the case were lost, and which 
imposed sentences out of proportion to the crime, citing as an example a four-year term for an $89 
forgery* 

One group recommended a community rehabilitation job program to hire released inmates as is 
done with the veterans' program, giving them preference in employment. Another group suggested that 
the inmate's lawyer should be present at Parole Board hearings to present her side of the case. Another 
group protested of racial prejudice by instructors in the Cosmetology program and by nurses. Another 
group feels that black inmates have longer sentences than white women, and a longer wait for parole, 
when their attitudes are about the same. Two inmates in one group felt that their niost serious problem 
is being kept 400 miles from their four-year-old children, with no visits or pictures allowed. They 
requested emergency furloughs, more than one phone call per month, and more rapid action from the 
social worker in arranging family visits. Another group felt that entrance applications to Vocational 
School should be available to inmates before and after release. One group felt strongly that the WHW 
administration holds grudges, operates on stereotypes, and doesn't forgive mistakes. A third-ranked 
problem in another group is the lack of socializing with people inside and c Jtside the institution. 

One-half of all the problems cited by inmates has to do with administrative rules, regulations, 
policies, and laws. Sixty of the 1 15 were ranked in the top ten priority areas by the eight Nominal 
Groups. Many were ranked either as a first or second priority and have been presented above. 

Education was the subject of a large number of the problems. Some inmates felt education should 
come before work. Going to school after an 8-hour day is too tiring, and reduces the inmate's ability to 
learn. There is too long a wait after application is made to the DVR, which in turn delays Parole Board 
decisions. Women are forced to take what administration requires them to, rather than what they 
want. Some programs could not be finished inside, and there would be difficulty finishing outside, so 
inmates hesitate to begin some programs. In others, like Cosmetology, law prevents felons from being 
licensed. The women feel that more follow-up assistance should be available to complete programs 
which are begun inside. They want more demonstrations in classes and more experiments so students 
can understand better. They feel that the education earned in prison influences the Parole Board too 
much, that the board weighs it more than conduct. They also feel that some releases have been 
delayed until an inmate completed an educational program. The inmates feel that more women should be 
allowed to leave the grounds for training programs. 
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A very educcUioncil sugc|cstion was made that Iho institution should have a newsjDaper, and that a 
sponsored contest be held for writing in it. 


In place of nighl: classes, the women requested recreation at night, without being locked up. Thoy 
feel that classes during the day would be better. Waiting to get into programs causes some to lose 
interest. Women feel that Typing should not be a prerequisite to Data Processing, 

Inmates feel that hours spent on apprenticeships in the institution should be recognized upon 
release. Further, DVR had asked two inmates to go into two-year apprenticeships after they had com- 
pleted half of a Cosmetology program. They felt they were being blocked in transferring their credits 
into the field they were prepared for. However, some requested the freedom to drop a course after 
beginning it if they found that they did not like it or did not do well in it. 

Dehumanizing and depersonalizing regulations are frequently mentioned as having a negative effect 
on motivation and morale by the inmates. They felt forbidden to help each other with classwork or 
other problems. They are forbidden to talk together. Their records are not confidential, and their mail 
is-^ie subject of staff gossip. Incoming and out going mail is sometimes not being delivered. 

The inmate-students indicated that by having every detail of the day ordered and organized for 
them, they were not being prepared for responsibility on the outside. No individual initiative was 
positively reinforced. Family contacts and holiday visitors are requested; specifically, opportunities 
for mothers to be with and care for their children. 

An ombudsman is recj^ested for inmates, to assist in protecting their rights. The person's right 
to personal hygiene, to daily baths, daily changes of underwear, and to personal douche bags, is 
specifically requested. A person's right to marry is requested, with a conjugal visit allowed between 
spouses. Additionally, they want protection from coercion by the Parole Board, which they state 
forces inmates to divorce husbands or give up children before they will release you. 

Student-inmates asked that honest records be kept of the money earned. Some women desire to 
be taught how to handle money, rather than having it taken away from them. They disagree with the 
amount of money they have to pay for damaged property. They requested budgeting so that money 
eamed might be saved for release, and they requested access to their own funds without gaining 
permission from parole officers. Several persons asked that financial assistance be allowed from the 
outside, or inside. They requested the privilege of buying things like clothing and shoes,- and saving 
them for release. Six girls protested the lack of overtime or time-and-a-half pay for off-grounds work, 
and the rent charges for living off-grounds. 

In addition to the rules about personal finances, inmates desire an incentive system for attending 
rehabilitative programs. They protested the low wages of 50 cents per day. They requested a nylon 
allowance for jobs where stockings are required. Equitable pay for equal work is needed, as a stimulus 
to more education. 
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At great length and in great detail, the petty and rigid rules were catalogued and criticized. The 
effect of preventing cultural expression, establishing communications between inmates, of operating in 
an ambiguous environment without written rules, of being prevented from using the bathroom at night, 
of having Ixit one male visitor permitted, would appear to be widespread and deeply felt. 

Medical treatment is apparently discouraged, as inmates indicated that the Parole Board held 
receiving medication against inmates. It appeared to the women that persons under medication should 
not be held responsible for regular work assignments. 

The second most frequently mentioned problem area identified is prejudice, discrimination, and 
employer prejudice. Specifically, racial discrimination is the subject of fourteen complaints, with 
six ranked in the top ten by Nominal Groups. Segregation of Blacks from whites to prevent racial 
problems is observed by the inmates. Black women sei*ved longer sentences for equivalent felonies, it 
was charged and white girls w/ere observed to get off-grounds jobs before Board review, while Black 
girls were not. Blacks get dirty jobs while whites get better jobs, preference in class placement, and in 
getting tutors. White inmates and staff who associate with B lacks are downgraded, it, is mentioned. 

Employer prejudice against persons with prison records is protested. Legal discrimination in some 
licensed jobs is noted. Some discrimination or "playing favorites" by personality has been observed 
and ranked by a Nominal Group. 

The frequently cited problem of staff treatment of inmates is the subject of observations such as: 

"We are given no responsibility and are treated as children " " should be treated like women- 

not like criminals." "Matrons should treat us as women— not as children." 

Communication within the agency is frequently mentioned as a problem. Better understanding 
is sought for better interpersonal relations between the staff and inmates, and between Blacks and 
whites. The inmates also identify that they are not allowed to talk to each other during the day and 
allowed only one hour to talk on weekends. Staff interferes in hassles between inmates, when the 
inmates would prefer to settle differences among themselves. Three inmates noted that they had been 
promised off-grounds work four years ago, but as of the time of the Nominal Group, they hadn't. 
Several commented that it was difficult to find out what the rules actually are^ or to learn what 
educational programs are available. 

Counseling was requested, especially for inmates with homosexual adjustment problems. Gay 
inmates noted Board prejudice against homosexuals. Family counseling is needed to help women 
whose children are on the outside, and Black counselors are requested for the Black inmates. 

Specific course requests were noted in Family Money Management, college level Economics, 
Math, English, Psychology, Physics, Business Administration, Political Science, Social Services, and 
History. Several high school level courses were also requested such as music, art, journalism, and 
languages. 
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Vocational and Technical courses wore requosled in Dietician training, Nursing, Health Occupations, 
Interior Design, Arts and Crafts, Socio! Service outreach work, Cliecker-Cnshier, Swilchboard Operator, 
Cosmetology for Mortician, Food Services, Interior Decorating, Floral Design, Modeling, Health Courses, 
Hygiene, First Aid, Prenatal Care, Postnatal Baby Care, Child Development, Nutrition, Tailoring, 
Advanced Tailoring, Sex Education and Family Planning, Budgeting, Science labs. Production Sewing, 
Business Procedures, and a Styling doss. Some inmates would like demonstrations to go with classes. 

A program in drug rehabilitation is identified by tho inmates as a serious need. 

Legal aid is a high ranked request. Better psychiatric, medical and psychological services are also 
needed. Both extremes seemed to have caused problems: difficulty in getting medicine when it was 
needed, and the too free dispersal of some medicine when it isn't needed. Tlie Board holds the use of 
medication against the inmates, they feel. 

Better volunteer services from the community were requested. These, it is hoped, would lead to 
better public relations with the Home, and more cooperation and understanding from the community. 

More social activities are needed, with bowling teams from the community to compete against, and 
persons for dances, games, etc. The inmates would also like more time for recreation. 

Student-inmates are avv-'are of the need for more teachers and more counselors on the staff. They 
observed an instructor teaching more than one course at the same time, without time for individual 
instruction or questions. A Black instructojj^-equested in the beauty shop. 


Comparison of Wisconsin Home for Women Staff and Inmate Responses 

Staff and inmates of the educational programs at the Wisconsin Home for Women agreed in many 
areas on what the major problems are and where the needs of the students lie. Congruence was high in 
the areas of administration and policy which block educational and rehabilitational efforts of the 
inmates. The overlap of staff and client statements about attitudes and staff-inmate communication is 
very high, as observed by both groups, with the punitive regimentation reducing inmate responsibility and 
motivation to very low levels. Staff and inmates agree that transportation off-grounds is needed for 
Vocational training and educational experiences. 

Motivation problems are apparent to both school staff and student-inrnates. Suggestions to improve 
the performance level came from both groups, such as funding for off-grounds education, incentive 
systems, better media center, social activities, better counseling and psychological services, and a vMer 
variety of educational programs available. 

Students saw many more instances of racial and other types of prejudice than school staff, and were 
O openly critical of the punitive attitude of the Home staff. Neither group reported a need for in-service 



Transportation for off-grounds school and jobs is needed. 
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training for the school or general staff. Human relations and interpersonal awareness education for 
inmates and staffs are not requei;ted, although implicit in many of the criticisms is the need for 
programs in these areas. 
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WISCONSIN HOME FOR WOMEN - TAYCHEEDAH 


Fond du Lac County 
Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 11 

STAFF NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 participants are involved in the vocational education programs 
at *:he institution in the role of instructor or counselor. 


1. Teacher IV - Home Economics; 4 years 
in present position; 10 years in agency; 
Female, age 51; B.S., Home Economics; 
60 graduate credits in Home Economics 
and Guidance. 

2. Teacher IV - Business Education; 8 years 
in present position; 1 0 years in agency; 
Female, age 54; No degree - State 
Certificate in Business Education; 42 
credits. 


4. 


Instructor of Cosmetology; 21 months 
in present position; 21 months in 
agency; Female, age 56; No degree - 
6 credits tov\.ard a Standard Certificate. 

Institution Complaint Investigation 
Officer; 2 months in present position; 
3 years in ageiicy as Corrections Officer 
II; Female, age 40; No degree. 


Food Administrator; 4 years in present 
position; 13 years in agency; Male, age 
58; 12 credits in Business Administration. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Inmate motivation. (X) (Pts. 2, 6, 10, 
10) (T-28) (R-1) 

2. Opportunities for work release after 
training is completed, either with jobs 
sent into the institution or on the out- 
side. Salon setup for released inmates 

in Milwaukee— could use welfare mothers 
as clients. (Pts. 5, 6,6,9) (T-26) (R-2) 

3. Inmates play workers against each other 
—they tell different people different 
things. In this way, they are not making 
a concerted effort to find a solution. 
Lack of communication between de- 
partments—both information on in- 
mates and ideas. Lack of communi- 
cation within departinent. (Pts. 2, 4, 
7,9) (T-22) (R-3) 
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4. More updated equipment, such as elec- 
tric typewriters, bookkeeping machines, 
data processing equipment to better 
mee^ the demands of the labor market. 
Also, more overhead projectors, screens 
and cassettes. Shorthand dictation 
equipment. (Pts. 5, 7, 10) (T-22) (R-3) 

5. Should have a maximum security build- 
ing to let the others live in peace. Also, 
there are too many women in one 
building. A separate room for the inter- 
mediate reading lab. Need storagu for 
Cosmetology. (Pts. 2, 3, 5, 10) (T-20) 
(R-4) 

6. Need part-time nurse to cover 3:30 - 
9:00 p.m. and vacations. Need more 
staff for housing units in order that girls 
can be supervised outside their rooms, 
guidance counselor and production sew- 
ing teacher, post-natal care instructor, 
upholstering teacher, music and art 
instructors, plus more matrons. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 8, 9) (T-20) (R-4) 


WHW-Staff-Rosponsos 


7. Closor screening of inmates to deter- 
mine their abilities in vocational and 
educcitionul traininq. (Pts, 3, 8, 8) 
(T-19) (R.5) 

8. Cosmetology students need to be in- 
vited by private schools and salons— if 
they could observe, they could realize 
what it takes to be in the job market. 
Students should go along with instruc- 
tors to conferences— both instructors 
and students need to be invited. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 4, 10) (T-18) (R-6) 

9. Lack of self-discipline and inability to 
accept orders on the part of inmates. 
(Pts. a 9) (T-18) (R-6) 

10. Transportation to installations related 
to vocational training to motivate stu- 
dents and let them see places of em- 
ployment in operation, tours, concerts, 
plays, demonstrations, conferences, 
andseminers. (XXX) (Pts. 1, 5, 7) 
(T-13) (R'7) 

11. Lack of communication with the 
parole agents, lack of follow-up infor- 
mation from DVR. (XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 6) 
(T-13) (R-7) 

1 2. Teachers need prep time for classwork 
and time for conferences with the 
inmates. Officers need time for in- 
mate communication. (XX) (Pts. 6, 7) 
(T-13) (R-7) 


13. Need Modes and Manners course, Job 
Interviewing course, Job Applications 
coLirse, Consumer Education, Post-natal 
Care, Production Sewing, Upholstering, 
VVaitressing. (XX) (Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) 
(R-8) 

14. Want to work days versus nights— inmates 
don't respond as well. Are tired, Wcint 

to watch TV. Wouldn't mind working 
some nights to teach those who want 
night classes or are on release during the 
day. Also, women lose some privileges 
because of not getting back to units 
until 8:30. (Pts. 1, 2, 7) (T-10) (R-9) 

15. Don't want to be on the Discipline Com- 
mittee, because ! am a teacher. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) (R-10) 

16. Inmates want instant results without 
doing the work. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

17. More reference book*^. in the library to 
expand on what they learn in the class- 
room. (Pts. 1, 1) {T-2) 

18. Need speakers to come in to explain 
who to go to to find a job, explain taxes, 
speak on different industries, insurance, 
and deductions. (X) (Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) 

19. Classes are too long to provide individual 
attention. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP [\!C. 2 

Criteria fo r Homocie nous Grouping: All 6 participants are involved in the academic education programs 
at the institution in the role of instructor or counselor. 


1. Psychologist; 13 months in present 
position; 13 months in agency; Male, 
age. 40; A.B., Philosophy; M.A., Psy- 
chology; Ph.D., Psychology. 


2. Librarian-Teacher; 13 years in present 
position; 13 years, 6 months in agency; 
Female, no age indicated; B.S., English- 
Social Studies; 14 additional undergrad- 
uate and graduate credits. 
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WHW-Staff-Composition 


3. Teacher; 1 year in present position; 
1 year in agency; Male, cicje: 28; 
B.S., Math and Chemistry. 

4. Social Worker 1 1 1 ; 8 years in present 
position; 8 years in agency; Female, 
age 30; B.S., Sociology and English; 
15 graduate credits. 


5. Pliysical Ed Teacher; 1 1 years in 
present position; 1 1 years in agency; 
Male, age 52; B.S., Physical Education. 


6. Reading Lab Instructor; 1 year, 2 
months in present position; 3 years, 
3 months in agency; Female, age 56; 
B.A., Journalism; 24 graduate credits. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1 . Need training programs for specific jobs 
such as Nursing, Nurses Aide, V^' litress, 
Clerk, Cook, Related Food Services, 
Filing and factory-oriented jobs. (X) 
(Pts. 3, 7, 9, 9, 10) (T-38) (R-1) 

2. Staff belief that punishment is the 
best way to change behavior. (XXX) 
(Pts. 3,4,4,8, 9) (T-28) (R-2) 

3. Need for goal-oriented program groups, 
particularly with adults. (Pts. 8, 9, 10) 
(T-27) (R-3) 

4. We need Art, Music and Industrial 
Arts programs on grounds. (Pts. 2, 3, 5, 
6,7) (T-23) (R-4) 

5. Lack of respect by staff towards the 
education programs. This is especially 
true of the non-professional staff. 
(Pts. 1, 1, 7, 9) (T-18) (R-5) 

6. Unwillingness of staff to recognize 
that changes are necessary in correc- 
tions and that the old ways just don't 
work. (Pts. 3, 5, 10) (T-18) (R-5) 

7. Present teaching hours— 1:00 to 8:30 
p.m.— not conducive to acquisition of 
remedial reading skills by slow learners. 
(XX) (Pts. 7, 10) (T-17) (R-6) 

8. More library materials— books and audio- 
visual equipment. (Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) 
(R-7) 

9. Tendency to develop and maintain 
petty rules which are unnecessary. (X) 
(Pts. 6, 9) (T-15) (R-7) 


10. Great indifference on part of staff 
towards solving problems. (Pts. 4, 10) 
(T-14) (R-8) 

1 1 . Need funding for off-grounds trips, 
such as movies, plays, and institutions. 
(X) (Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) (R-9) 

12. Need more emphasis motivation and 
funding for off-grounds educational 
programs. (Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) (R-9) 

13. Should experiment with a furlough 
pr^ogram for purpose of preparing 
p^bple for parole. (Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) 
(R-10) 

14. There is competition with TV for 
student involvement at night. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 2, 6) (T-10) (R-10) 

15. Need more equipment for recreation- 
bats and balls, tennis and badminton 
rackets. (No Points) 

16. Need better recreation area outdoors— 
for old and young, (Pts. 10) (R-10) 

17. Not enough motivation is attempted 
or accomplished towards getting 
people into existing programs. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

18. Lack of involvement and interaction 
between classes. (Pts. 2, 4, 4) (T-10) 

19. Education programs from other 
agencies should be brought into in- 
stitution—speakers , and plays. 
(Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 
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fi tU PROFITABLE SAifiSMAWSHT 


Author ■■ "-'^ ' Date Pub.-^ 

Classroom World Produclions, Order from Associated Educational 
Pubfiehsr Materials Compani es, inc.. Glenwod at Hillsborough Street, RAl<-i>i^ !:c ^ 

V 1 audio : * 

Tenaher or Student Haterial Student Coet $5»95 Length lesaoa ' 

Grade Level Secondary/Gol logj ix-t^/A ^ult Suggp.atsd Tine of Ugc _._ , ^ 

OBJECTIVES: / " ^ . 


SUMMARY 'DESCRIPTION: it«r> n-^t enough, just to make sales. The sale^.ir^rli nf,cald- 
also make cure his r-ales ar3 proj'l uahle to his company. ' ^ . 


'AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Vi tl0 PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION COURS E FO R 'IHJS D. E. STUDENT I . 

^ Author M;llllcont Alte r ^^nd John W. Plytji : Date *Pub. l <^6y^ 

Publisher Argyle Publishing'Co%, 200 MadisoTKA venue » Hew York » Hi" 10016 

Teacher or Student 4^aterial Student Coat Len.g-th '2,7?. y^u^z _ 

Grade Level ^ Sftcondary Suggested Tim^ of Uee 1 wea ^ 

OBJECTIVES : , . / " 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: a '•how to" course oni greeting eVery prospect in a frJetidXy 
manner; using an approach most likely to make the prospect your custoiper} deteninlng' 
the prospects wants and preferehces; selecting the-approprlate merchficndiso;- and pre- 
soriting it effectively. ^ • 


^ VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND I^ES'^S, 

hHJC ^ 463 


WHW-Staff-Responses 

20. Need a midc!k-}-:evcl Enfjlish program. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

21. Staff hostility towards clients, (Pts. 1, 
6) {T-7) 

22. Not enough counseling done in voca- 
tional or drug areas. (Pts. 5). (T-5) 

23. There is a belief in the need for retri- 
butive justice by society. (No Points) 


24. As an educator, the extremely rigid and 
unnecessary rules de-motivate and emo- 
tionally upset clients so that education 
suffers. (Pts. 2, 7) (T-9) 

25. We should not send sick women to class 
or send them to class directly from 
Discipline Committee. (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) 

26. Don't-rock-the-boat attitude by high 
administration discourages initiative or 
any activity whatsoever. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) 


Total Points: 330 


* * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


WISCONSIN HOME FOR WOMEN - TAYCHEEDAH 


Fond du Lac County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Need for goal-oriented program groups, 
particularly with adults. (Pts. 8, 9, 10) 
(T-27) (R-3) 

2. We need Art, Music and Industrial Arts 
programs on grounds. (Pts. 2, 3, 5, 6, 
7) {T-23) (R-4) 

3. Unwillingness of staff to recognize that 
changes are necessary in corrections and 
that the old ways just don't work. 
(Pts. 3,5, 10) (T-18) (R-5) 

4. Present teaching hours— 1:00 to 8:30 
p.m.— not conducive to acquisition of 
remedial reading skills by slow learners. 
(XX) (Pts. 7, 10) (T-1 7) (R-6) 

5. Tendency to develop and maintain 
petty rules which are unnecessary. (X) 
(Pts. 6, 9) (T-1 5) (R-7) 

6. Teachers need prep time for classwork 
and time for conferences with the in- 
mates. Officers need time for inmate 
communication. (XX) (Pts. 6, 7) (T-1 3) 

© R-7) 

ERIC 


7. Want to work days versus nights— in- 
mates don't respond as well. Are tired, 
want to watch TV. Wouldn't mind work- 
ing some nights to teach those who want 
night classes or are on release during the 
day. Also, women lose some privileges 
because of not getting back to units 
until 8:30. (Pts. 1, 2, 7) (T-10) (R-9) 

8. Should experiment with a furlough pro- 
gram for purpose of preparing people 
for parole. (Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) (R-10) 

9. Don't want to be on the Discipline Com- 
mittee, because I am a teacher. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) (R-10) 

10. Classes are too long to provide individ- 
ual attention. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

11. Need a middle-level English program. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

12. As an educator, the extremely rigid and 
unnecessary rules de-motivate and emo- 
tionally upset clients so that education 
suffers. (Pts. 2, 7) (T-9) 
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WHW-Staff-C(:itO(jori7cition 
Agency Policy 


13. We should not send sick wo.mon to 
class or send them to class directly 
from Discipline Committee. (Pts. 4, 6) 
(T-10) 

14. Don't-rock-thc-boat attitude by high 
administration discourages initiative 
or any activity whatsoever. (Pts, 2, 5) 
(T-7> 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Staff belief that punishment is the best 
way to change behavior. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 
4,4,8,9) (t-28) (R-2) 

2. Inmates play workers against each other 
—they tell different people different 
things. In this way, they are not making 
a concerted effort to find a solution. 
Lack of communication between de- 
partments—both information on in- 
mates and ideas. Lack of communica- 
tion within departments. (Pts. 2, 4, 7, 9) 
(T-22) (R-3) 

3. Lack of respect by staff tovv^ards the 
education programs. This is especially 
true of the non-professional staff. (Pts. 1, 
1,7,9) (T-18) (R-5) 

4. Lack of self-discipline and inability to 
accept orders on the part of inmates. 
(Pts. 9, 9) (T-18) (R-6) 

5. Lack of communication with the parole 
agents, lack of follow-up information 
fromDVR. (XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 6) {T-13) 
(R-7) 

6. Great indifference on part of staff to- 
wards solving problems, (Pts. 4, 10) 
{T-14) (R-8) 

7. There is competition with TV for stu- 
dent involvement at night. (X) (Pts. 1, 
2, 2, 6) (T-11) (R-10) 

8. Inmates want instant results without 
doing the work. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

O 
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9. Lack of involvement afK.1 intncciction 
between classes. (Pts. 2, 4, 4) (T-10) 

10. Staff hostility towards clients. (Pts. 1, 
6) (T-7) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1 . Closer screening of inmates to deter- 
mine their abilites in vocational and 
educational training. (Pts. 3, 3, 8) (T-19) 
(R-5) 

2, Not enough counseling done in voca- 
tional or drug areas. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Need training programs for specific jobs 
such as Nursing, Nurses Aide, Waitress, 
Clerk, Cook, Related Food Services, 
Filing, and factory-oriented jobs. (X) 
(Pts. 3, 7, 9, 9, 10) (T-38) (R-1) 

2. Need Modes and Manners course. Job 
Interviewing course. Job Applications 
course. Consumer Education, Post- 
natal Care, Production Sewing, Uphol- 
stering, Waitressing. (XX) (Pts. 3, 8) 
(T-11) (R-B) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. More updated equipment, such as elec- 
tric typewriters, bookkeeping machines, 
data processing equipment to better 
meet the demands of the labor market. 
Also, more overhead projectors, screens 
and cassettes. Shorthand dictation 
equipment. (Pts. 5, 7, 10) {T-22) (R-3) 

2. Should have a maximum security build- 
ing to let the others live in peace. Also, 
there are too many women in one build- 
ing. A separate room for the intermediate 
reading lab. Need storage for Cosmetology. 
(Pts. 2,3,5, 10) (T-20) (R-4) 


WHW-Staff-CatGcjori/.ation 
Facilities 


3. More library materiuls---books and 
audio-visual cc|uipinofit. (Ptr.. 7,8) 
(T-15) (R-7) 

4. More reference books in the library 
to expand on what tlicy learn in the 
classroom. (Pts. 1,1) (1-2) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Traininf]/ and Work E x pe r i c n ce 


1. Opportunities for work release after 
training is completed, either with jol3S 
sent into the institution or on the out> 
side. Salon setup for released inmates 
in IVIilwaukee---could use welfare 
mothers as clients. (Pts. 5, 6, 6, 9) 
(T-26) (R-2) 


[22] Motivation 


1. Inmate motivation. (X) (Pts. 2, 6, 10, 
10) (T-28) (R'l) 

2. Need more emphasis motivation and 
funding for off-grouncls educational 
programs. (Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) (R-9) 

3. Not enough motivation is attempted 

or accomplished towards getting people 
into existing programs. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


3. Education programs from other agencies 
bhoukl bo brouglit into institution--- 
speakers, and plays. (Pts. 1, 6) (T~7) 

4. There is a belief in the need for retri- 
butive justice by society. (No Points) 


(25) Rcci'eation and Social 


1. Need funding for off-grounds trips, such 
as movies, plays, and institutions. (X) 
(Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) (R-9) 

2. Need more equipment for recreation- 
bats 3\k\ balls, tennis and badminton 
rackets. (No Points) 

3. Need better recreation area outdoors-- 
for old and young. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 


[29] Staff 


1. Need part-time nurse to cover 3:30 - 
9:00 p.m. and vacations. Need more 
staff for housing units in order that girls 
can be supervired outside their rooms, 
guidance counselor and production 
sewing teacher, post-natal care instruc- 
tor, upholstering teacher, music and 
art instructors, plus more matrons. 
(XX) (Pts. 3, 8, 9) (T-20) (R-4) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 

Participation and Volunteers 

1. Cosmetology students need to be in- 
vited by private schools and salons-- 
if they could observe, they could real- 
ize what it takes to be in the job market. 
Students should go along with instruc- 
tors to conferences--both instructors 
and students need to be invited. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 4, 10) (T- 18) (R-6) 

2. Need speakers to come in to explain 
who to go to to find a job, explain 
taxes, speak on different industries, 
insurance and deductions. (X) (Pts. 4, 
4) (T.8) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation to installations related 
to vocational training to motivate stu- 
dents and let them see places of employ- 
ment in operation, tours, concerts, plays, 
demonstrations, conferences, and semi- 
nars. (XXX) (Pts. 1, 5, 7) (T-13) (R-7) 
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WISCONSIN HOME FOR WOMEN - TAYCHEEDAH 


Fond du Lcic County 

(Of the three correctional institutions within tlio Moraine Parl< District, two are located 
in Dodcje County and otie in Fond du Lac County.) 

Number of Groups: 8 Total Participating: 44 

CLIENT (INMATE) NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 

Cri teria fo r H omogenous Grou ping : All 6 female participants are Negro and achieved high scores on 
aptitude tests administered by the institution. 


1, 


2. 


3. 


Female, 2 children, age 19 (Marital 
status not given); Last grade completed: 
10; Last previous occupation: Factory 
work; Negro; 214 months served in 
correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: Not indicated; Plans to 
live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon re- 
lease; Desires to pursue secretarial work 
after release. 

Single female, 2 children, age 23; High 
school graduate; 1 semester at Univer- 
sity of Nebraska - Psychology and 
American Government; Last previous 
occupation: Cashier; Negro; 3 years, 
2 months served in correctional institu- 
tions; Expected release date: February, 
1973; Plans to live in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin upon release; Will pursue Cos- 
metology after release. 


Divorced female, 3 children, age 26; 
Last grade completed: 1 0; Apprentice 
Chef training; Last previous occupation: 
Cook; Negro; 1 year, 1 0 months served 
in correctional institutions: Expected re- 
lease date: January, 1973; Plans to live 
In Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon release; 
Will pursue Chef Apprenticeship after 
release. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


4. Single female, 2 children, age 23; Last 
grade completed: 1 1 ; Negro; 3 years, 
1 month served in correctional institu- 
tions; Expected release date: Not indi- 
cated; Plans to live in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin upon release; Desires lO pursue 
clerk-typist training. 

5. Single female, no children, age 24; High 
school graduate; 16 credits at Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin - Fond du Lac Center 
in Social Welfare: Negro; 12 years, 10 
months served in correctional institu- 
tions including juvenile detention; 
Expected release date: March, 1975; 
Plans to live in Madison, Wisconsin upon 
release; Will pursue M.S. degrej in Social 
Work. 

6. Female, no children, age 20 (Marital 
status not given); Last grade completed: 
9; Last previous occupation: Dancer; 
Negro; 9 months served in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date: 
September, 1973; Plans to live in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin upon release; Will 
pursue secretarial career. 


Women shouldn't be locked up twenty- 
four hours. Go to rest room when they 
have to go. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 4, 8, 1 0, 1 0) 
(T.35) (R-1) 


2. Women should be able to socialize more 
at the institution to lessen the internal 
hostile feelings among each other. (XX) 
(Pts. 5, 6, 9, 9) (T-29) (R-2) 
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WHW'Client-Responses 


3. More freedom to socialize with people 
from outside— socialize with men from 
other institutions. (Pts. 6, 10, 10) (T-26) 
(R-3) 

4. Should have recreation area and ability 
and time to socialize in houses. (X) 
(Pts. 3, 4, 6, 8) (T-21) (R-4) 

5. Can't get help from other inmates; for 
example, just talking to one another, 
Administration won't let inmates help 
each other— with classwork or other 
problems. (X) (Pts. 6, 7, 7) (T-20) 
(R-5) 

6. Blacks would like the opportunity to 
be able to communicate with people 
from their community- talks, clubs, 
and bands. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 6, 10) (T-18) 
(R-6) 

7. Need financial aid after one leaves the 
institution. (X) (Pts. -2, 5, 1 0) (T-17) 
(R-7) 

8. More demonstrations and experiments 
during classes, so students can truly 
understand what is being taught. (Pts. 8, 
9) (T-17) (R-7) 

9. Work too many hours for $ .50 a day- 
better wages. Shouldn't have to work 
seven days a week. (XXXXX) (Pts. 4, 
4,7) (T-15) (R-8) 

10. More women should be able to go off- 
grounds for training programs. (XX) 
(Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) (R-9) 

11. Gotridof Pat Pajane. (Pts. 7, 7) (T-14) 
(R-9) 

12. Freedom to buy as many cigarettes as 
inmates can afford. Better food and 
sell pop and canned meat at Canteen. 
Blacks v\/ant more soul food. (XXX) 
(Pts. I, 9) (T-10) (R-10) 

13. Want Black instructors, courses and 
matrons. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 8) (T.10) 
(R-10) 


14. Freedom to take a bath whenever thoy 
want— want own douclie bag. (Pts. 1, 9) 
(T-10) (R-IO) 

15. Client feeling she doesn't belong at the 
institution in the first place. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

16 Women should be able to pick courses 
they want. (XX) (No Points) 

17. Women on medication shouldn't have 
to be responsible for work assignments. 
Matrons make women work when they 
know women are sick or on medication. 
Matrons don't seem to care. (XX) (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) 

18. Women have problems worrying about 
their children outside. (No Points) 

19. Women should have a different sched- 
ule than what they have. Classes from 
10:00- 4:00. Want all nights given to 
recreation and not be locked up, rec- 
reation be optional, need juke box, pool 
tables. (XXX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

20. Inmates want freedom to share things 
like cigarettes, without getting conduct 
reports. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

21. Beauty school here don't have make-up 
and equipment for Blacks. Also want 
Black teacher— wigs, hot pants. Blacks 
should be able to work on their hair and 
more Blacks to work in beauty sliop. 

/ Able to wear what we want with certain 
limitations and want to have more out- 
fits. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) 

22. Can't have personal articles like pressure 
can hair spray, body oils, sent up or 
bought here. (No Points) 

23. Have to wait too long to get in program; 
thus, lose interest. (No Points) 

24. Want to be in Cosmetology program 
before inmates go before Board, but a 
big waiting list— going to effect Board 
decision if not enrolled. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 
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WHW-Cticr.t-Responses 

25. Womon should be informed of programs 
Ihey can enter after they get out (No 
Points) 

26. Matrons hassle you when they know you 
go before the Board so you have a bad 
report. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) 

27. Want to be treated like women— matrons 
treat women too harsh at times, (Pts. 1, 
3) (T-4) 

28. Blacks always get dirty jobs while whites 
get better jobs. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

29. Only way you can get off the grounds 
is if you scrub the building— Black 
women already know how to scrub. 
(Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 

30. Matrons are prejudiced against Blacks. 
(No Points) 


31 . Conduct Committee should be abol- 
ished—matrons add more than just 
facts on the conduct report. (Pts. 1, 
8) (T-9) 

32. Freedom to smoke when and where 
you please. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

33. Freedom for inmates to share clothes 
and records. (No Points) 

34. Conflicts between inmates should be 
solved, if possible, by those inmates 
having the conflict. (No Points) 

35. Matrons should not check rooms- 
want more privacy. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

36. Want freedom to change underwear 
seven days a week and their choice 
of underwear to wear. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

Total Points: 330 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homocienous Grouping: All 4 female participants are Negro and achieved average to high 
scores on aptitude tests administered by the institution. 


1. Single female, 1 child, age 20; Last 
grade completed: 1 1; Last previous 
occupation: Day care center; Negro; 

2 years, 6 months served in correction- 
al institutions; Expected release date: 
" November, 1973; Plans to live in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin upon release; Will 
pursue Cosmetology career. 

2. Single female, 1 child, age 24; High 
school graduate; Completed Cosmetology 
program - presently taking Economics 
college-level course; Last previous occu- 
pation: Inventory stock clerk; Negro; 

1 year, 1 1 months served in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date: 
January, 1973; Plans to live in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin upon release; Desires to 
pursue career in Social Work or Crim- 
inal Law. 


3. Single female, 2 children, age 20; Last 
grade completed: 10; Last previous 
occupation: 2nd cook in hospital; Negro; 
7 months served in correctional institu- 
tions; Expected release date: Not in- 
dicated; Indicated no plans for place of 
residence after release; Desires to pursue 
Math teaching or Data Processing train- 
ing. 

4. Single female, 1 child, age 23; High 
school graduate; Completed Key Punch 
training - Career Training Institutions; 
Last previous occupation: Cashier; Negro; 
1 year, 6 months served in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date: Jan- 
uary, 1973; Plans to live in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin upon release; Plans to pursue 
Key Punch job. 
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RESPONSES OF 


1. Want more teachers and more education- 
al counseling— inadequate staU to meet 
individual needs. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 5, 8, 
10) (T-25) (R-1) 

2. Parole Board prejudiced against race 
and they don't consider any accom- 
plishments—stereotype according to 
your record. (X) (Pts. 2, 10, 10)^ (T-22) 
(R-2) 

3. Administration stereotypes you, holds 
grudges, and don't forgive mistakes. 
(XXX) (Pts. 3,8, 9) (T-20) (R-3) 

4. Want hicih school courses— all that are 
needed for a diploma. (XXX) (Pts. 8, 
9) (T-17) (R-4) 

5. Administration says you have to take 
what they want you to take and not 
what you personally want to take. (X) 
(Pts. 6, 9) (T-15) (R-5) 

6. Want college level courses: Economics, 
Math, English, Psychology, Physics, 
Business Administration, and Political 
Science. (X) (Pts. 6, 7) (T-13) (R-6) 

7. Administration encourages racial pro- 
blpms— publicize them too much, (Pts. 
6,7) (T-13) (R.6) 

8. Inmates hesitate to start program as they 
won't release you until the program is 
completed. (X) (Pts. 5, 7) (T-12) (R-7) 

9. They discourage educational advance- 
ment by having courses at night after a 
full day of work— can't think as an 
individual. (XXX) (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-8) 

1 0. Won't allow financial assistance from 
outside or inside. (X) (Pts, 9) (T-9) 

- (R-9) 

11. Want a job placement service. (X) (Pts. 4, 
4) (T-8) (R-10) 

12. More group contact, especially for rec- 
reation. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-10) 


GROUP NO. 2 


13. Be able to lake courses outside. (X) 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

14. Prejudice in class placement and also 
race prejudice. (XX) (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 

15. Classes from 8:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
instead of night classes. (XXX) (Pts, 7) 
(T-7) 

16. Racial prejudice by administration in 
everyday procedures. (XX) (No Points) 

17. Prejudice in selecting tutors to help 
Black students, (X) (Pts. 1,1,5) (T-7) 

18. They don't let people who are willing 
to help without pay come in to help. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

1 9. Need more reference books and more 
educational equipment. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

20. Downgrade whites, who have close 
association with Blacks— encourage 
segregation. (No Points) 

21. Staff treats inmates as dogs. (X) (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

22. Want to handle own finances. Staff 
does not explain where my money has 
gone. Charge too much for damaged 
property. (XX) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

23. Discourages you from acting as an 
adult individual— we have no respon- 
sibilities. (No Points) 

24. Too much time before problem re- 
quests are answered. (X) (Pts. 2, 2) 
(T-4) 

25. Too many petty rules in institution. 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 


Total Points: 220 
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WHW-Client 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


Criteria for Homocienous Groupinci: All 5 female participants achieved high scores on aptitude tests 
administered by the institution. 


1. Married female, 1 child, age 32; High 
school graduate; Key Punch training - 
Moraine Park Technical Institute-Fond 
du Lac; Last previous occupation: 
Teaching modeling and baton twirling; 
Half-Indian; 3 months served in cor- 
rectional institutions; Expected release 
date: May or June, 1973; Plans to live 
in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin upon release; 
Desires to pursue Practical Nursing or 
Programming training. 

2. Divorced female, 2 children, age 22; 
High school graduate; 2 years La Salle 
University, Chicago - Psychology; Last 
previous occupation: Nursing assistant; 
Caucasian; 3 months served in correction- 
al institutions; Expected release date: 
May, 1973; Plans to live in Juneau, Wis- 
consin upon release; Will pursue Nursing 
career. 


3. Single female, no children, age 20; High 
school graduate; Last previous occupa- 
tion: Assembly worker; Caucasian; 8 
months ^;erved in correctional institu- 
tions; Expected roleas" date: January, 
1974; Plans to live in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin upon release; Will pursue career 
as a Baker. 

4. Single female, no children, age 26; High 
school graduate; B.B.A., M.B.A., Major 
in Management from Cleveland State 
University and Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity; Last previous occupation: Teacher; 
Caucasian; 2 months served in correc- 
tional institutions; Expected release 
date: June or November, 1973; Plans 

to live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon 
release; Will pursue more education in 
Management and Business, perhaps, Ph.D. 
in Business Administration. 


5. Single female, no children, age 24; High 
school graduate; 9 credits from Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin - Oshkosh - Major in 
Political Science; Last previous occu- 
pation: Nurses aide; Caucasian; 3 years, 
3 months served in correctional institu- 
tions; Expected release date: January 
or April, 1 973; Plans to live in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin upon release; Desires to pursue 
career in Tailoring. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


ERIC 


1 . Off-grounds visitation with family and 
friends. (Pts. 2, 4, 9, 10, 10) (T-35) 
(R-1). 

2. Finding and keeping a job that recognizes 
skills held because of record and parole 
officer interference. (XX) (Pts. 7, 9, 10) 
(T-26) (R-2) 

3. Legal discrimination by occupation in 
certain fields because 1 have been in a 
correctional institution. (Pts. 4, 6, 7) 
(T-17) (R-3) 
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4. Make entrance applications for Vo- 
cational School more available before 
and^ter release. (Pts. 8, 8) (T-16) 
(R-4r 

5. Confidentiality of inmates' personal 
life should be protected before and 
after release. (Pts. 3, 6, 7) (T-16) 
(R-4) 

6. Purchase of soda pop or beer by inmates 
in limited quantities. (Pts. 4, 6, 6) 
(T-16) (R-4) 


WHW-Client-Responses 


7. Treated like children. (Pts. 1, 3, 5, 7) 
(T-16) (R-4) 

8. Individualized rehabilitation programs 
for people with special problems. (X) 
(Pts. 5, 10) (T-15) (R-5) 

9. Financial support for living while 
attending school after release. (Pts. 5, 
10) {T-15) (R-5) 

10. Paid incentive for attending reha- 
bilitative programs. (Pts. 2, 2, 9) (T-13) 
(R-6) 

1 1 . Why do parole officers have to tell 
employees of inmate records? (X) 
(Pts. 2,8) (T-10) (R-7) 

12. Advanced training in tailoring or any 
other programs in the institution. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

13. Discrimination by personality in the 
institution for jobs and courses. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-8) 

14. Opportunity for off-grounds community 
contact. (Pts. 1, 4, 4) (T-9) (R-8) 

15. Ombudsman for inmates. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 1, 8) (T-9) (R-8) 

16. Employees provided to do institution 
work so there will be time for study O' 
rehabilitation programs. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 
(R-9) 

17. Private family visits. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) 
(R-10) 


18. Family counseling. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

19. No way to get to know what the rules 
or opportunities are for inmates, espe- 
cially for off-grounds or correspondence 
study. (XX) (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) 

20. Institution hours spent on apprentice- 
ship not recognized upon release. (No 
Points) 

21. Guilty until proven innocent syndrome 
for inmates. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

22. Clothing restrictions. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

23. Flexibility in class attendance for 
chosen classes. No punishment for 
dropping classes. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

24. Nylon allowance for jobs where hoc.e is 
required. (No Points) 

25. Private counseling for resolving of 
problems that are personal or between 
inmates. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

26. Staff fosters tension between inmates 
and staff. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


Total Points: 275 
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WHW-Ciient 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUF> NO. 4 


Criteri ci for Homocionous Groupin All 6 fomalc iTmi licipnnis nro Cauca:-ian ctnd achiav(;d averacje to 
high scores on aptitude tests administered by the insLitiiUon. 


1. Single female, no children, age 28; 
Last grade completed: 10; 1437 
hours of 1500 required hours com- 
pleted in Cosmetology program; 
Last previous occupation: Waitress; 
Caucasian; 1 year, 3 months served 
in correctional institutions; Ex- 
pected releciSe date: February, 1973; 
Indicated no plans for place of 
residence after release; Will pursue 
Cosmetology career. 

2. Single female, 1 child, age 21; High 
school graduate - 3 credits in English 
Literature; Last previous occupation: 
Cook; Caucasian; 3 years served in 
correctional institutions; Expected 
release dote: February, 1973; Plans 
to live in Superior, Wisconsin upon 
release; Will pursue writing career 
after completing English major in 
college. 

3. Divorced female, 7 children, age 35; 
Last grade completed: 7; Last pre- 
vious occupation: Hou3ewife; 
Caucasian; 6 months served in cor- 
rectional institutions; Expected re- 
lease date: June, 1974; Plans to 
live in Elkhorn, Wisconsin upon re- 
lease; Indicated no plans for further 
education or training. 


4. Married female, 1 child, age 24; 
High school graduate, 36 credits' 
University of Wisconsin-fVlarathon 
County and University of Wisconsin- 
Fond du Lac Center - Major: 
Anthropology; Last previous occu- 
pation: Public relations; Caucasian; 
5 months served in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date: 
May, 1973; Plans to live in Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin upon release; Plans 

to obtain a teaching certificate after ^ 
completing degree in Anthropology 
and open a free school with her 
husband. 

5. Divorced female, 2 children, age 22; 
High school graduate, 1 year+ at 
Phoenix City College - Major: Social 
Science; Last previous occupation: 
None indicated; Caucasian; 3 months 
served in correctional institutions; 
Expected release date: July, 1973; 
Plans to live in Hammond, Indiana upon 
release; Will return to college and work 
as a Key Punch operator in the mean- 
time. 


6. Single female, 2 children, age 23; H/gh 
school graduate; 174 hours completed 
out of 1500 required in Cosmetology 
program; Last previous occupation: 
Waitress; Caucasian; 9 months served 
in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: April, 1973: Plans to live 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon release; 
Will complete Cosmetology school and 
pursue a license in electrolysis. Also 
will take business courses to prepare 
to own her own shop. 

(NOTE: There were 6 women in Nominal Group No. 4 who gave responses. However, one of them 
refused to rank responses or give points so only 5 respondents are indicated in the ranking.) 
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T0aohtir or Student- katerjal Student . CoBt $23 .50 length lessons • 

... ^rn^ — . 

Grade ^ Leve I Secohdary/Col leglate/Adult Suggested Time of 'Uae \ " 
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i 


SUMkARY DESCRIPTION:' Observation and Inte^ogatlon^ Important first saleB^tepsi 
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Title < PROSPECT ANALYSIS NO. 2 


Author J ; ^ Date Pub. 

CJassrooTT World Productions, Order from Associated Educational 


Publisher Materials Companies » Inc. » Glenwood at Hills^borough Street» Raleigh» NC 

\ audib 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat , $23,50 Length JLessons 
'Grade * Leve I Secondary/ColleKlate/Adult Suggested iTime of Uae^ 
OBJECTIVES: . . ^ . . . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION :' How to handle different types of prospects and increase 
their desire to buy. How to decide on selling strategy. Reinforcing the sale. 

\ 


^'(^^^LABLE INSTRUCTuh MATERIAL^ AND TESTS: \ 


RESPONSES OF NOP^INAL GROUP NO. 4 


1. Cosmetology program needs to include 
hairstyling instruction, needs updating, 
demonstrations, and off-grounr|s trips. 
Seniors get most experience working on 
girls— others get little. Inmates sliould 
have a choice of who works on them. 
Should teach the whites to do Blacks' 
hair and vice-versa. (XXX) (Pts. 6, 6, 

7, 10) (T-29) (R-1) 

2. Need an R.N. on duty 24 hours. (Pts. 4, 

8, 10) (T-22) (R-2) 

3. No contact with four year-old daughter 
in a foster home 400 miles away. No 
visits or pictures. Want emergency 
furloughs. Want more than one phone 

call per month they are collect. 

Social worker is too damn slow in 
arranging family visits and we must re- 
quest it. (Pts. 10, 10) (T-20) (R-3) 

4. Want information on where to get help 
with child care, a hom"e and finances 
when release. . (Pts. 9, 10) (T-19) (R-4) 

5. Not enough programs. Need Music, 
Art, Journalism, Languages, Interior 
Decorating, Floral Design, Modeling, 
and Health courses such as Hygiene, 
First Aid and for pregnant girls. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 3, 3, 5, 5) (T-16) {R-5) 

6. Can't get medications on request and 
if you get medication while here, it is 
held against you at your Board. Need 
request slips for aspirin. (Pts. 4, 5, 7) 
(T-16) (R'5) 

7. They start inmates in programs which 
we sometimes cannot complete here or 
on the outside when paroled, like 
Cosmetology. (Pts. 6, 6) (T-12) (R-6) 

8. Don't think we should have a dress code 
in the beauty shop. Nylons too expen- 
sive. (Pts. 3, 9) (T-12) (R-6) 

9. Matrons should treat us as women— not 
as children. (Pts. 3, 9) (T-12) (R-6) 


10. Lack of instructors at WHW in GED, 
Cosmetology and Business Education. 
One teacher has to teach too many 
couises at once-'HOt enough tinie for 
teacher to spend for individual instruc- 
tion. (XXX) (Pts. 1, 2, 7) (T-10) (R-7) 

11. Only allowed five outfits, two pair of 
shoes and one coat. (Pts. 2, 4, 5) (T-11) 
(R-7) 

12. Need recreational activities and time to 
recreate— can't talk to each other during 
the day and only one hour on week-ends. 
Causes a lack of communication of in- 
mates. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-8) 

13. They read our mail— are only supposed 
to open it for contraband, it also causes 
a great de ay in receiving. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-8) 

14. They segregate Blacks and whites— they 
don't like them to associate. They cause 
race problems. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

15. Some of us are accused of taking drugs 
while at WHW and we are not. (Pts. 8; 
(T-8) (R-9) 

16. Typing should not be a prerequisite to 
Data Processing. It is not on the cut- 
side. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

17. Want help with money management. 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

18. Would like sponsored contests for 
writing. Could be through an institu- 
tion newspaper. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

19. Want legal advice. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 

20. Wisconsin taw does not allow a felon to 
get many licenses, such as bartender, 
hunting, fishing, cosmetology— must 
get a pardon to practice. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-10) 
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21. Only girls that cjet visits can (let soda 
pop. Are only allowed one carton of 
cigfirettes a wsek and no borrowing is 
allowed. Only persons getting visits on 
Sundays can have their picture taken. 
Can't keep personal things like record 
players, unless they think you have 
room for it. Cannot receive things like 
cosmetics from your family through 
the mail— must buy it at the Canteen. 
Petty rules and regulations— can't go to 
bathroom at night and can only clean 
room once a v\/eek. (Pts. 1,1, 1) (T-3) 

22. Need child care so I can go to school 
when released. Need care for a child 
under two year. (No Points) 

23. Food is not good. If a vegetarian, you 
can't eat here. (No Points) 

24. Mateiials in Cosmetology program are 
used and some donated materials for 
sewing just sit. (No Points) 

25. Not enough contact with parole officers. 
(PtL. 2) (T-2) 


25. Want the results o\ the Nominal Groups 
made available to inmates. (No Points) 

27. Should be able to associate^ with ex-cons 
on the outside when released. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

28. We should be allowed to have more out- 
side groups in, like bowlii^g teams to 
play against and pe.ople for dances. 
(Pts. 2, 4) (T-C) 

29. Transportation to school. Parole officers 
often do not allow women to take drivers 
tests or renew ones they have. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

30. Can't receive books or magazines from 
home and there are books Vv/e cannot 
read. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 


Total Points: 275 


COIViPOSlTIQIM OF NOMINAL GROUP IMP. 5 

Criteria for Homogenous Groupin g: All 6 female participants are Negro and achieved average scores 
on aptitude tests administered by the institution. 


1. Single female, 2 children, age 22; Last 
grade completed: 10; Last previous 
occupation: File clerk; Negro; Length 
of time served in correctional institu- 
tions: Not stated; Expected release 
date: 1974; Plans to live in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin upon release; Desires to work 
with animals after release. 

2. Female, 2 children, age 24 (Marital 
status not given); Last grade completed: 
9; Last previn is occupation: None in- 
dicated; Negro; 1 year, 6 months served 
in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: February, 1973; Plans to 
live in Beloit, Wisconsin upon release; 
Indicated no plans for further education 
or training after release. 


3. Female, 1 child, age 29 (Marital status 
not given); Last grade completed: 9; 
Last previous occupation: None indi- 
cated; Negro; 1 year, 9 months served 
in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: Not indicated; Indicated 
no plans for place of residence or 
further education after release. 

4. Single female, 3 children, age 29; Last 
grade completed: 9; Last previous 
occupation: Steam pressor; Negro and 
Spanish origin; 4 years served in correc- 
tional institutions; Expected release 
date: Not indicated; Plans to live in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon release; 
Desires to pursue Cosmetology career 
after release. 
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5. Single femc)le, 2 cliiklron, ago 27; Lcisf 
grade completed: 1 1 ; Last previous 
occLipalion: F^one inclic;iti?cl; Ni:c|ro; 
Time served in correctional institutions: 
Not stated; Expected relecise dale: Not 
indicated; Indicated no plans for place 
of residence or further Cfducation after 
release. 


6. Single female, 1 child, age 22; Last 
grade completed: 10; Last previous 
occufiation: Nofie indicated; Negro; 
8 years, 5 months served in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date: 
Not indicated; Plans to live in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin upon release; 
Desires to pursue music, modeling and 
dancing career after release. 


RESPONSES OP NOMINAL G'^OUP NO. 5 


1. Equal rights for Black ladies to receive 
equal privileges as white ladies in honor 
building—if honor building is not 
considered equal for all, it should be 
aboh'shed. (XXXXX) (Pts. 5, 6, 1, 9, 
9,9) (T-4[3) (R-1) 

2. !f young ladies are granted week-end 
furloughs, it should be more so for 
adult women so they can go home to 
husband and children— should be 
granted or daily passes. Stress this! 
(XXXXX) (Pts. 9, 10, 10, 10) (T-39) 
(R-2) 

3. Why do Black women do more time 
than white women— -attitudes about 
the same. (X) (Pts. 5, 1. 9, 10) 
(T-31) (R-3) 

4. Everyone should be treated like women— 
not like criminals. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 2, 6, 
8) (T-18) (R-4) 

5. Visiting privileges shouldn't be limited 
as long as within rules of institution. 
(XX) Vts. 4, 6, 8) (T-18) (R-4) 

6. Why do Black girls have to go to the 
Board before they can get a job off- 
grounds? White girls can work off- 
grounds before they go before the 
Board. (XX) (Pts. 1, 1, 5, 8) 
(T-15) (R-5) 

7. Why can't women receive training pro- 
grams that the women are interested in 
rather than what administration wants— 
or what is available. (XXXX) (Pts. 4, 10) 
(T-14) (R-6) 


8. When Black V\/omen go to beauty parlor, 
why can't a Black lady do it or let her 

do it herself? Need more Black cosmetics; 
need more Black cosmetologists. (XXXXX) 
(Pts. 2, 3, 3, 6) (T-14) (R-6) 

9. Board shouldn't look at the educational 
experience a woman has but rather decide 
to release an inmate by looking at inmate's 
conduct and as an individual. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) (R-7) 

10. Why are the doors locked-^can't even go 
to bathroom when womien want to— when 
the other building doors ai*e open at all 
times? (XXXXX) (Pts. 3, 9) (T-12) 
(R-8) 

1 1. Girls that work off-grounds and work 
overtime don't get time-and-a-half pay 
for that work— plus they pay for room 
and board when they shouldn't, be- 
cause state budget takes care of them— 
should be able to save up for when they 
get out. Also, end up paying for trans- 
portation, food and clothes. (XXXXX) 
(Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) (R-8) 

12. Understanding of a Black by staff— when 
a Black gets angry and is trying to stress 

a point, it's natural for Black to be louder 
than for a white— thus, staff thinks Black 
is shouting at staff— Black shouldn't be 
considered as trying to be spiteful. (Pts. 
2, 10) (T-12) (R-8) 

13. Why can't inmates buy stuff and save it 
so they have something when they're re- 
leased, like clothes and shoes. (Pts. 1, 4, 
7) (T-12) (R-8) 
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14. Anybody you vvrito to slyjuld bo able 
to visit you. (Ptn. 2, 8) (T-10) (R-9) 

15. Inmates and sUiff talk about cind liassle 
you wlH-}n one) tries to be good and go 
strcjicjht while at institution—dcn't 
have freedom to express your feelings 
or speak. (XX) (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 
(R-10) 

16. When women have to stay longer, why 
can't they have longer visiting privi- 
leoo^s. (XX) (Pts. ]] 7) (T-8) (R-10) 

17. When there is a hassle between inmates 
why can't inmates themselves iron the 
problem out. (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) (R-10) 

18. V\/hy the conduct reports for rules which 
certain staff enforce and other staff 
don't— abolish signing conduct report 
papers. (XXXXX) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

19. When you hate whites, why are black 
ladies forced to hide feelings or fear 
losing job? (No Points) 

20. Why do persons that violate parole do 
more time than next person that vio- 
lates and comes back in and does less 
time— want equal amount of time for 
all. (XX) (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

21. Younger ladies should be treated 
differently than older ladies'-young 
girls should be put with young girls 
and not older v*/omen— learning too 
much from older women. (X) 

(Pts. 6) (T-6) 


22. Privilege to marry at institution and 
have the husband stay at least one day. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

23. Promises that have been overlooked— 
promised that I could work off-grounds 
4 years ago but as of yet, haven't. (XX) 

^Pts. 7) (T-7) 

24. Women should be able to walk and pick 
up things without tickets--not treated 
like children with tickets required to 
pick up educational book. (X) (No 
Points) 

25. Able to smoke whenever and wherever 
we want as long as it's at a reasonable 
time and place. (XX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

26. Inmates should be able to have as many 
outfits of clothes as they wish. (XX) 
(Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 

27. Mail shouldn't be censored— both mail 
in and out.. (Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 


Total Points: 330 
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compositio pnI of nominal grou p no. G 

Criterici for Homogenous Grouplnrj^^ All 5 foniale parLicipdiUs are Negro achiovod averngc scores 
on aptitude tests administered by tlie institution. 


1. Single female, 3 children, age 19; Last 
grade completed: 1 0; Last previous 
occupation: Nurses aide; Negro; 2 
months served in correctional institu- 
tions; Expected release date: July, 
1973; Indicated no plans for place of 
residence; Desires to learn to become 
a secretary. 

2. Single female, 3 children, age 27; 
Last grade completed: 9; Last 
previous occupation: None in- 
dicated; Negro; 4 years served in 
correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: June, 1 973; Plans to 
live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon 
release; Indicated no plans for 
further education or training after 
release. 


3. Divorced female, no children, age 22; 
Last grade completed: 9; Last pre- 
vious occupation: Family day care 
worker; Negro; 6 months served in 
correetienal institutions; Expected 
release date: April, 1973; Plans to 
live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon 
release; Will pursue Data Processing 
training af ter release. 

4. Married female, 3 children, age 29; 
Last grade completed: 10; Last 
previous occupation: None indicated; 
Negro; 5 months served in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date: 
April, 1973; Will live in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin upon release; Indicated no 
plans for further education or training 
after release. 


5. Married female, 4 children, age 30; 
Last grade completed: 8; Last 
previous occupation: Production 
worker; Negro; Length of time 
served in r rrectional institutions: 
Not stated; Expected release date: 
Not indicated; Plans to live in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin upon release; 
Indicated no plans for further 
education or training after release. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 6 


1. You should be able to keep what your 
visitors bring— especially products you 
can buy in Canteen. (Pts. 1, 5, 6, 6, 10) 
(T-28) (R-1) 

2. They shouldn't close Taycheedah Home 
for Women. (XX) (Pts. 8, 9, 10) (T-27) 
(R-2) 

3. Employers won't hire a person with a 
prison record— records should be kept 
private. (Pts. 5, 10, 10) (T-25) (R-3) 


4. Racial prejudice by instructor in 

beauty shop, nurses. (XX) (Pts. 4, 4, 
7,8) (T-23) (R-4) 


5. Everyone should be given a test to 
determine if they are on drugs— then 
when you go to psychiatrist or doctor, 
you can get medicine when you're 
sick. Also, they shouldn't give out 
medicine as freely when person 
doesn't need it. (XXXX) (Pts. 1,4, 6, 
9) (T-20) (R-5) 
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6. Want to personally receive welfare 
money and send it to kids directly, 
so I know they are beinq taken care 
of. (XX) (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) (R-6) 

7. Want to be able to handle my own 
money— we are being cheated out 
of wages. (Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) (R-7) 

8. Should be able to wear clothes we 
want to wear and have more clothes. 
(Pts. 3, 3, 9) (T-15) (R-7) 

9. Should be able to have weekend 
passes on holidays to be with family. 
Also, should be able to have visitors 
on holidays. (XXXX) (Pts. 7, 7) 
(T.14) (R-8) 

10. Need more staff— matrons and 
teachers. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 5,6) 
(T.13) (R'9) 

11. Want to be treated as an adult by 
the matrons. (Pts. 3, 9) (T-12) 
(R-10) 

12. Parole Board forces you to do things 
before they will release you like get 
a divorce or give up kids. (XX) 
(Pts. 10) (T-10) 

13. Too much stress on little offenses 
and ignore bigger ones—sneak 
cigarettes, can't give food or 
objects away that are your own. 
(XXX) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

14. Want course in Production Sewing 
and Business. (X) (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 

15. Administration forces you into 
classes you don't want to be in— 
you can't take courses you want. (X) 
{Ho Points) 

16. All rules should apply equally to all 
inmates. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


17. Social gatherings for inma Ujj; to 
diminish hostility and jealousy. (X) 
(Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) 

18. Colors of room walls and furniture 
should go together. (No Points) 

19. Need more food and decent food. 
(XXX) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

20. Need a Hygiene program. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

21. Shouldn't be able to screen our 
personal letters. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

22. Something should be done about homo- 
sexual problem— counselsing, visits with 
husbands. (Pts. 2, 8) (T-10) 

23. Prejudice in job distribution inside 
prison, (Pts, 4) (T-4) 

24. Shouldn't publicize our crimes in the 
newspapers— especially minor ones. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

25. Person shouldn't be given a prisofi term 
for being drunk— help them rehabilitate. 
(No Points) 

26. You can't benefit from classes, as too 
much work is required of inmates and 
we are too tired. (Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) 

27. Matrons encourage yo'i to get mad and 
blow your top. (No Points) 


Total Points: 275 
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COMPOSITION OF NOMIMAL GROUP NO. 7 


CrltejjaJpjJ:io^^^^^^^ All 6 female pcirliciponts achieved hifjh scores on ciptiuido tej:ts 

acirninisloroici by the insiiuition. 


1. Married female, 4 children, ayo 31 ; Hi(jh 
school graduate; Last previous occupa- 
tion: HouGGwifo; Itidian; 5 years, 9 
monlhs served in corructionfii institu- 
tions; Expected rel<-;iGiJ dcUe: February, 
1974; PIcins to live in Milwciukee, Wis- 
consin upon release; Plans to become 

a mortician after release. 

2. Married female, 5 children, ac;o 33; hlicjh 
school graduate; Lasl previous occupa- 
tion; Store clerk; Caucasian; 8 months 
served in correctional institutions; Ex- 
pected release date: August, 1973; 
Plans to I've in New Auburn, V\/isconsin 
upon release; Desires lo become an 
LPN or enter Social Work after release. 

3. Separated female, 3 children, age 44; 
High school graduate; also cook and 
dietician apprenticeship; Last previous 
occupation: Cook and dietician; 
Caucasian; 3 months served in correc- 
tional institutions; Expected release 
date: July, 1973; Plans to live in 
Racine, Wisconsin or Kenosha, Wis- 
consin upon release; Will pursue dietary 
and lab training after release. 


4. Divorced lemale, 6 children, aqe 35; 
Higli school graduate; Last previous 
occupation: Waitress; Caucasian; 2 
years, !5 months served in correctional 
insliluiions; Expected release date: 
May, 1973; Plans to live in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin upon release; Will study 
interior design after release. 

5. Married female, 2 children, age 30; 
High school graduate; 8 W\.^ek course 
at MPTI - Key Punch; Chef Apprentice 
at WHW; Last previous occupation: 
Waitress; Caucasian; 8 months served 
in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: June, 1973; Plans to 
live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon re- 
lease; Plans to finish apprenticeship and 
go to college if possible after release. 

6. Divorced female, no children, age 26; 
High school graduate; Last previous 
occupation: Bartender; Caucasian; 1 
year, 1 month served in correctionc-l 
institutions; Expected release date: 
1976 (No specific month indicaiod); 
Plans to live in Eau Claire, Wiscor.sin 
upon release; Indicated no plans for 
further education or training after re- 
lease. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 7 


1. Lack of vocational training in this in- 
stitution, such as Dietician courses. 
Nursing, all Health Occupations, In- 
terior Design, Arts and Crafts, Social 
Service work, Checker-Cashier, 
Switchboard Operator, Cosmetology 
for Mortician, Food Services. (XXXXX) 
(Pts, 3, 5, 5, 6, 9, 10) (T-38) (R-1) 

2. We need help in getting jobs when we 
get out of here. (Pts. 2, 6, 7, 8, 10) 
{T-33) {R-2) 


3. The Parole Board is not familiar 
enough with a person to make decisions- 
all they go on is what the social worker 
and matrons say--our lawyer should be 
present at the Board hearing. (Pts. 3, 3, 
8,9,9) (T-32) (R-3) 

4. We are given no responsibility and are 
treated as children, robotism, told when 
to get up and when to go to bed. This 
does not prepare inmates for respon- 
sibility on the outside. (Pts, 1, 4, 4, 7, 
10) (T-26) (R-4) 
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5. Too many rigid and potty rules in tho 
institution, such 'c\s white soci<s turned 
half-way down, hair style and jowolry 
cannot conform to tho ethnic back- 
ground, canr.ot practice your culture, 
cannot touch anotlier inmate, no 
joviality between inmates, they put 
people together who don't get along, 
rather than with friends, we are re- 
quired to have escorts to night classes, 
any mistake made puts you in trouble, 
we have no written set of rules for the 
institution and we don't know we made 
a mistake until it's too late, the rules 
depend upon the individual matron— 
they all make up their own, if you ask 
to see the rules you are asking for 
trouble and can be written up. (Fts, 3, 
3,4,8,8) (7-26) (R-4) 

6. More off-ground OJT and education 
programs. (XXX) (Pts. 6, 9, 10) 
(T-25) (R-5) 

7. Need more teachers in the institution 
in all areas. (XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 10) 
(T-22) (R-6) 

8. Need more follow-up and assistance 
in completirig program started in the 
institution when we leave. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4, 9,9) (T-22) (R-6) 

9. We are not allowed to show any com- 
passion between inmates. We cannot 
share anything. We cannot rap with 
others or have any outlet for getting 
things out of our system. (Pts, 7, 7) 
(T-14) (R-7) 

10. We should be allowed to visit relatives 
in other correctional institutions more 
often, (Pts, 5, 7) (T-12) (R-8) 

11. vVe need more cooperation and under- 
standing from the community, but the 
institution holds it back because they 
don't want it. (Pts, 1, 10) (T-11) 
(R-9) 

12. Ws can't even get the money we earned 
when we leave here without going 
through our parole officer, (Pts, 1, 2, 7) 
(T-IO) (R-10) 


13. Need more college level course,s— - 
not corrospondencc--in Business 
Administration, Social Sciences, 
English, History, Psychology, and 
Math, (XXX) (No Points) 

14. Incoming and outgoing nYnil is 
censored; my husband, lawyer and 
parcnis have written and I hc:ve not 
received the mail. Also, all my out- 
going mail is not forwarded. In- 
stitution authorities not only read 
the mail, but gossip about the con- 
tents. (Pts. 2,^6) (T-8) 

15. Need transportation to get off- 
ground jobs and education. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

16. Need more drug rehabilitation. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) 

17. Everyone gets $ .50 per day— some for 
going to school, some for working one 
to two hours, some for eight hours. 
This is not fair— wo should have in- 
centive pay for the type of work per- 
formed and how much work performed. 
(Pts. 1,2,6) (T-9) 

18. We should be allowed to have visitors 
other than family members. (No Points) 

19. Matrons and correctional officers should 
have more education and training in their 
field so they can help to deal with the 
problems— they are too old and lack 
understanding and compassion. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

20. The main reason I am here now is 
because all agencies I had contact with 
just passed the buck— thev were only 
interested in getting their paychecks. 

\ (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

21. The staff here does not want to see you 
paroled because you are just one less 

to take care of and they are vv'orried 
about losing their jobs and shutting this 
place down. (No Points) 

22. Honest records are not kept on our money 
—we get ripped off and no one has to 
account for it, (Pts. 4) (T-4) 
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23. We should not have to pay excessive 
amounts for room and board when we 
work off-grounds because we have to ■ 
work on-grounds also, (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

24. Once we have started a class and find 
we don't like it, it is impossible to get 
out of it. V\/e also do not have a 
choice to take the classes we really 
want. (Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 


25. The institution should not \)ul a person 
down if they are gay and treat fiiem 
like an animal. It should not cjo civjainst 
you at tlie Board, but it does, no matter 
what your conviction was. (Pts. 2, 3) 
(T.5) 


Total Points: 330 

\ 


COMPOSITION OF IMOMIIMAL GROUP NO. 8 


Criteri a for H omocienous Grou pin g: All 6 female participants are Caucasian and achieved low to 
average scores on aptitude tests administered by the institution. 


1. Single female, no children, age 22; 
Last grade completed: 1 1 ; Last 
previous occupation: Exotic dancer; 
Caucasian; 5 years, 4 months served 
in correctional institutions; Expected 
release date: April, 1973; Plans to 
live in Milwaukee, Wisconsin upon 
release; Indicated no plans for further 
education or training after release. 

2. Separated female, no children, age 19; 
High school graduate; Last previous 
occupation: Go-go dancer; Caucasian; 
1 year, 9 months served in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date: 
April, 1 973; Plans to live in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin upon release; Desires to get 
Auto Mechanics training after release. 

3. Single female, 1 child, age 22; High 
school graduate; 1 year college - MATC 
- Major: Commercial Art; Last previous 
occupation: Bartender; Caucasian; 

9 months served in correctional in- 
stitutions; Expected release date: 
January or February, 1973; Plans 
to live in Milw^auee, Wisconsin upon 
release; Desires to coniplete Cosmetology 
training and return to art school for a 
degree. 


4. Divorced female, 2 children, age 22; 
High school graduate; 800 hours of 
1500 required hours completed in 
Cosmetology program; Last previous 
occupation: Cocktail waitress; 
Caucasian; 8 months served in cor- 
rectional institutions; Expected 
release date: February or March, 1973; 
Plans to live in Menasha, Wisconsin up- 
on release; Desires to finish Cosmetology 
program and go to barber college -ifter 
release. 

5. Single female, 1 child, age 23; High school 
graduate; 1 year college - San Diego 
State - Major: English; 200 hours of 
1500 required hours completed in Cos- 
metology program; Last previous occu- 
pation: Stock broker training - 2% years; 
Caucasian; 5 months served in correction- 
al institutions; Expected release date: 
September, 1973; Plans to live in 
Joliet, Illinois upon release; Will pursue 
completion of Cosmetology program 
after release. 

6. Divorced female, 2 children, age 24; High 
school graduate; 1 year at MPTI - Secre- 
tarial program; also Bakery Apprentice; 
Last previous occupation: Secretary; 
Caucasian; 1 year served in correctional 
institutions; Expected release date: Feb- 
ruary, 1973; Plans to live in Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin upon release; Will pursue secre- 
tarial or baker career after release. 
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1 . Need more contact with the outside in 
order to have im ef fective rehabilitation 
progrcim— like cfiurch, movies, week- 
end home leave on an honor system. 
Also, groups coming in. (X) (Pts. 6, 8, 
9, a 10) (T-42) (R-1) 

2. Judicial system is corrupt— can't get in- 
to the court for an appeal, must pay 
court appointed attorney if you lose- 
sentencing is too steep---four years for 
$89 forgery too political. (XXX) (Pts, 1, 
4, 8, 10, 10) (T-33) (R-2) 

3. Community should have a rehabilitation 
job program to hire ex-cons like they do 
hire velercins. (Pts. 2, 3, 7, 7, 9) (T-28) 
(R-3) 

4. WHW has work come before education. 
Some women need to learn basics but 
others shouldn't bo held back. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 4, 4, 10) (T-22) (R-4) 

5. Need more contact with parole officers 
to make plans for leaving. Poor com- 
munication and little action by social 
services department at WHW in getting 
an out-of-state parole. Probation and 
parole officers are either not aware or 
unwilling to inform you of possibilities 
for help. (XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 10) (T-22) 
(R-4) 

6. Need a public information center—find 
out what is available, such as legal aid, 
welfare, medical, on the outside. (XXX) 
(Pts. 7, 7, 8) (T-22) (R.4) 

7. Board is not familiar enough with you 
personally and they decide your future. 
(X) (Pts. 1,4,8,8) (T-21) (R-5) 

8. Too much of a wait between applica- 
tion and acceptance into a DVR pro- 
gram, due to a l?ok of funds. This 
effects the Board. (X) (Pts. 3, 4, 9) 
(T-16) (R-6) 

9. Censorship of incoming and outgoing 
mail. Also withholding of OLitgoing mail. 
Need return address for them to mail. 
(XX) (Pts, 2, 3, 10) (T-15) (R-7) 
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10. Need better psychiatric and medical 
care,(X) (Pts. 2, 5,8) (T-15) (R-7) 

11. Only one male may be on your visiting 
list. (Pts. 2, 3, 9) (T-14) (R-8) 

12. Need an incentive program— working 
for maximum 50 cents a day makes 
women bitter. (Pts. 2, 3, 7) (T-12) 
(R-9) 

13. Classes to prepare inmates for updated 
living on the outside— women become 
institutionalized. Re-open Arts and 
Crafts classes. Music, Sex Education, 
Budgeting, Personal Hygiene, Science 
labs. (XXXX) (Pts. 6, 6) (T-12) (R-9) 

14. When institutionalized, I lost complete 
control over my daughter— if I would 
put her in a foster home when I knew 
person was willing to take her. Doi/t 
see her often enough. Lost all rights. 
(X) (Pts. 5,6) (T-11) (R-10) 

15. Lack of contact for inmates with em- 
ployers in community— need job possi- 
bility for Parole Board. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

16. Need Styling class to go with Cosmet- 
ology. Need to go to outside demon- 
strations to keep up with styles. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) 

17. DVR wants me to go into two-year 
apprenticeship when I'm half finished 
with my Cosmetology. Will not give 
me enough to live on while in this 
apprenticeship. Don't want to transfer 
your credits into what field you've 
started. (XX) (Pts. 1, 9) (T-10) 

18. Lack of money prevents education. 
(No Points) 

19. Fooc too starchy, when they cut the 
budget, the quality was cut and lack 
of variety. (No Points) 
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20, Want School Release program—schools 
should cooperate so that women can 
transfer if rcloased mid-somesUM. Also, 
WHW should let you te^ke courses out- 
side you want. (X) (Pts. 1) (T'1) 

21, More public information on inmates; 
institution tours don't show real thing. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 

22, Not informed of the educational pro- 
grams when committed or of rules 
until broken. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


23. Not enough people care to help— give 
you the run-around. Staff is afraid of 
losing their jobs. Rules are too petty- 
some women get away with things and 
others are reporled. (XX) (Pts 1^ 7) (T-8) 

24. Honor system not fair-'-some who don't 
deserve it are in. Should all be honor 
until you prove you aren't responsible. 
Should be a point system for getting 

' into honor hall. Brownie points get 
girls in. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

Total Points: 330 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT (INMATE) RESPONSES 


WISCONSIN HOME FOR WOMEN - TAYCHEEDAH 


Fond du Lac County 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 


1. Want high school courses— all that are 
needed for a diploma. (XXX) (Pts. 8, 
9) (T-1 7) (R-4) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. Women shouldn't be locked up twenty- 
four hours. Go to rest room when they 
have to go. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 4, 8, 10, 
10) (T-35) (R-1) 

2. Off-grounds visitation with family and 
friends. (Pts. 2,4, 9, 10, 10) (T-35) 
(R'D 

3. Cosmetology program needs to include 
hairstyling instruction; needs updating, 
demonstrations, and off-grounds trips. 
Seniors get most experience working on 
girls— others get little. Inmates should 
have a choice of who works on them. 
Should teach whites to do Blacks' hair 
and vice versa. (XXX) (Pts. 6, 6, 7, 1 0) 

' {T-29) (R-1) 
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4. You should be able to keep what your 
visitors bring— especially products you 
can buy in Canteen. (Pts. 1, 5, 6, 6, 10} 
(T-28) (R-1) 

5. If young ladies are granted weekend 
furloughs, it should be more so for adult 
women so they can go home to husband 
and children— should be granted or daily 
passes. Stress this! (XXXXX) (Pts. 9, 
10, 10, 10) (T-39) (R-2) 

6. Judicial system is corrupt— can't get in- 
to the court for an appeal, must pay 
court-appointed attorney if you lose— 
sentencing is too steep— four years for 
$89 forgery too political. (XXX) (Pts. 1, 
4, 8, 10, 10) (T-33) (R-2) 

7. Women should be able to socialize more 
at the institution to lessen the internal 
hostile feelings among each other. (XX) 
(Pts. 5, 6, 9, 9) (T.29) (R-2) 

8. They shouldn't close Taycheedah Home 
for Women. (XX) (Pts. 8, 9, 1 0) (T-27) 
(R-2) 


WHW-Client-Catecjorization 
Agency Policy 


9. More freedom to socialize with people 
from outside— socialize with fnen from 
other institutions. (Pts. 6, 1 0, 1 0) 
(T-26) (R-3) 

10. Administration stereotypes you, holds 
grudges, and don't forgive mistakes. 
(XXX) (Pts. 3, 8, 9) (T-20) (R-3) 

11. No contact with four year-old daughter 
in a foster home 400 miles away. No 
visits or pictures. Want emergency 
furloughs. Want more than one phone 
call per month--they are collect. Social 
worker is too damn sluw in arranging 
family visits, and we must request it. 
(Pts. 10, 10) (T-20) (R-3) 

12 rohotism, told when to get up 

and when to go to bed. This does not 
prepare inmates for responsibility on 
the outside. (Pts. 1, 4, 4, 7, 10) (T-26) 
(R-4) 

13. Too many rigid and petty rules in the 
institution, such as white socks turned 
halfway down, hair style and jewelry 
cannot conform to the ethnic back- 
ground, cannot practice your culture, 
cannot touch another inmate, no 
joviality between inmates, they put 
people together who don't get along, 
rather than with frien<ff^e are required 
to have escorts to night classes, any 
mistake made puts you in trouble, we 
have no written set of rules for the in- 
stitution and we don't know we made 

a mistake until it's too late, the rules 
depend upon the individual matron— 
they all make up their own, if you ask 
to see the rules you are asking for 
trouble and can be written up. (Pts. 3, 
3,4,8,8) (T-26) (R-4) 

14. WHW has work come before education. 
Some women need to learn basics, but 
others shouldn't be held back. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 4, 4, 10) (T-22) (R-4) 


15. Visiting privileges shouldn't be limited 
as long as within rules of institution. 
(XX) (Pts. 4,6, 8) (T-18) (R-4) 

16. Purchase of soda pop or beer by inmates 
in limited quantities. (Pts. 4,6, 6) 
(T-16) (R-4) 

17. Confidentiality of inmates' personal 
life should be protected before and 
after release. (Pts. 3, 6, 7) (T-16) (R-4) 

18. Make entrance applications for Voca- 
tional School more available before 
and after release. (Pts. 8, 8) (T-16) 
(R-4) 

19. Can't get help from other inmates; for 
example, just talking to one another. 
Administration won't let inmates help 
each other with classwork or other pro- 
blems. (X) (Pts. 6, 7, 7) (T-20)(R-5) 

20 if you get medication while here, 

it is held against you at your Board .... 
(Pts.4, 5, 7) (T-16) (R-5) 

21. Administration says you have to take 
what they want you to take and not 
what you personally want to take. (X) 
(Pts. 6, 9) (T-15) (R-5) 

22. Need more follow-up and assistance in 
completing program started in the insti- 
tution when we leave. (XXX) (Pts. 4, 
9, 9) (T-22) (R-6) 

23. Too much of a wait between applica- 
tion and acceptance into a DVR pro- 
gram, due to a lack of funds. This 
affects the Board. (X) (Pts. 3, 4, 9) 
(T-16) (R-6) 

24. Why can't women receive training pro- 
grams that the women are interested in 
rather than what administration wants 
—or what is available. (XXXX) (Pts. 4, 
10) (T-14) (R-6) 
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Agency Policy 

25. Administration encourages racicil pro- 
blems— (Dublicize them too much. 
(Pts. 6, 7) (T-13) (R-6) 

26. They start inmates in programs which 
we sometimes cannot complete here or 
on the outside when paroled, like Cos- 
metology. (Pts. 6, 6) (T-12) (R-6) 

27. Don't think we should have a dress 
code in the beauty shop. Nylons too 
expensive. (Pts. 3, 9) (T-12) (R-6) 

28. More demonstrations and experiments 
during classes, so students can truly 
understand what is being taught. (Pts. 8, 
9) (T-17) (R-7) 

29. Want to be able to handle my own money 
—Vy/e are being cheated out of wages. 
(Pts. 7,8) (T-15) (R-7) 

30. Should be able to wear clothes we want 
to wear and have more clothes. (Pts. 3, 
3,9) (T-15) (R-7) 

31. Censorship of incoming and outgoing 
mail. Also withholding of outgoing 
mail. Need return address for them to 
mail. (XX) (Pts. 2,3, 10) (T-15) (R-7) 

32. We are not allowed to show any com- 
passion between inmates. We cannot 
share anything. We cannot rap with 
others or have any outlet for getting 
things out of our system. (Pts. 7, 7) 
(T-14) (R-7) 

33. Board shouldn't look at the education- 
al experience a v^/oman has, but rather 
decide to release an inmate by looking 
at inmate's conduct and as an individ- 
ual. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) (R-7) 

34. Inmates hesitate to start program, as 
they won't release you until the pro- 
gram is completed. (X) (Pts. 5, 7) 
(T-12) (R-7) 

35. Only allowed five outfits, two pair of 
shoes, and one coat. (Pts. 2, 4, 5) 
(T-11) (R"7) 


36. Why do parole officers have to tell 
employees of inmate records? (X) 
(Pts. 2, 8) (T-10) (R-7) 

37 Shouldn't have to work seven 

daysa week. (XXXXX) (Pts. 4, 4, 7) 
(T-15) (R-8) 

38. Should be able to have weekend passes 
on holidays to be with family. Also 
should be able to have visitors on holidays. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 7, 7) (T-14) (R-8) 

39. Only one male may be on your visiting 
list. (Pts. 2, 3, 9) (T-14) (R-8) 

40. Why are the doors locked— can't even 
go to bathroom when women want to 
—when the other building doors are 
open at all times? (XXXXX) (Pts. 3, 9) 
(T-12) (R-8) 

41. Girls that work off-grounds and work 
overtime don't get time-and-a-half 
pay for that work— plus they pay for 
room and board when they shouldn't, 
because state budget takes care of them 
—should be able to save up fo vhen 
they get out. Also, end up paying for 
transportation, food, and clothes. 
(XXXXX) (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) (R-8) 

42. Why can't inmates buy stuff and save 

it so they have something when they're 
released, like clothes and shoes. (Pts. 1, 
4,7) (T-12) (R-8) 

43. We should be allowed to visit relatives 
in other correctional institutions more 
often. (Pts. 5, 7) (T-12) (R-8) 

44. They discourage educational advance- 
ment by having courses at night after 
a full day of work— can't think as an 
individual. (XXX) (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-8) 

45. Opportunity for off-grounds community 
contact. (Pts. 1,4,4) (T-9) (R-8) 
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46. They read our mail---aro only supposed 
to open it for contraband. 1 1 aico causes 
a great delay in receiving. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-8) 

47. Ombudsman for inmates. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 1, 8) (T-9) (R-8) 

48. More women sliould be able to go off- 
grounds for training programs. (XX) 
(Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) (R-9) 

49. Get rid of Pat Pajane. (Pts. 7, 7) (T-14) 
(R-9) 

50. We need more cooperation and under- 
standing from the community, but the 
institution holds it back because they 
don'twantit. (Pts. 1, 10) (T-11)(R-9) 

51. Anybody you write to should be able 
to visit you. (Pts. 2,8) lT-10) (R-9) 

52. Won't allow financial assistance from 
outside or inside. (X) (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-9) 

53. Would like sponsored contests for 
writing. Could be through an institu- 
tion newspaper. (Pts! 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

54. Private family visits. (Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 
(R-9) 

55. Freedom to take a bath whenever they 
want— want own douche bag. (Pts. 1, 
9) (T-10) (R-10) 

56. We can't even get the money we earned 
when we leave here without going 
through our parole officer. (Pts. 1, 2, 
7) (T-10) (R-10) 

57. Freedom to buy as many cigarettes as 
inmates can afford. Better food and 
sell pop and canned meat at Canteen. 
Blacks want more soul food. (XXX) 
(Pts. 1,9) (T-10) (R-10) 

58. Typing should not be a prerequisite to 
Data Processing. It is not on the out- 
side. (Pts, 8) (T-8) (R-10) 


59. When women have to stay longer, why 
can't Ihoy have longer visiting privilotjes. 
(XX) (Pts. 1, 7) (f-8) (R-10) 

60. Wisconsin law cioGs not allow a felon to 
get many licenses, such as bartender, 
hunting, fishing, cosmetology— must 
get a pardon to practice. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

61. Women should be able to pick courses 
they want. (XX) (No Points) 

62. Women on medication shouldn't have 
to be responsible for work assignments. 
P/latrons make women work when they 
know women are sick or on med'cation. 
Matrons don't seem to care. (XX) 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

63. Women should have a different schedule 
than what they have. Classes from 10:00- 
4:00. Want all nights given to recreation 
and not be locked up, recreation be 
optional, need juke box and pool tables. 
(XXX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

64. Inmates want freedom to share things 
like cigarettes, without getting conduct 
reports. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

65 Blacks should be able to work 

on their hair and more Blacks to work 
in beauty shop. Able to wear what we 
want with certain limitations and vm^t 
to have more outfits. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 6) 
(T-9) 

66. Can't have personal articles like pressure 
can hair spray, body oils, sent up or 
bought here. (No Points) 

67. Have to wait too long to get in program; 
thus, lose interest. (No Points) 

68. Want to be in Cosmetology program be- 
fore inmates ^ :) before Board, but a big 
waiting list— going to affect Board de- 
cision if not enrolled. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 
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69. Only way you Ccin get off the grounds 
is if you scrub the building— Black 
wonnen already know how to scrub. 
(Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 

70. Conduct Committee should be abolished 
—matrons add more than just Facts on 
the conduct report, (^ts. 1, 8) (T-9) 

71. Freedom to smoke when and where yon 
please. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

72. Freedom for inmates to share clothes 
and records. (No Points) 

73. iVIatrons should not check rooms- 
want more privacy. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

74. Want freedom to change underwear 
seven days a week and their choice of 
underwear to wear. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

75. Be able to take courses outside. (X) 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

76. Classes from 8:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
instead of night classes. (XXX) (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) 

77. They don't let people who are willing 
to help without pay come in to help. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

78. Want to handle own finances. Staff 
does not explain where my money has 
gone. Charge too much for damaged 
property. (XX) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

79. Too many petty rules in institution. 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 

80. Institution hours spent on apprentice- 
ship not recognized upon release. (No 
Points) 

81. Clothing restrictions. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

82. Flexibility in class attendance for 
chosen classes. No punishment for 
dropping classes. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


83. Only girln that get visits can get soda 
pop. Are only allowed one carton of 
cigarettes a week and no borrowing is 
allowed. Only persons getting visits on 
Sundays can have their picture taken. 
Can't keep personal things, like record 
players, unless they think you have 
room for it. Cannot receive things like 
cosmetics from your family through 
the mail— must buy it at the Canteen. 
Petty rules and regulations— can't go to 
bathroom at night and can only clean 
room once a week. (Pts, 1,1,1) (T-3) 

84. Food is not good. If a vegetarian, you 
can't eat here, (No Points) 

85. Want the results of the Nominal Groups 
made available to inmates. (No Points) 

86. Should be able to associate with ex- 
cons on the outside when released. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 

87 Parole officers often do not 

allow women to take drivers test or re- 
new ones they have, (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

88. Can't receive books or magazines from 
home, and there are books we cannot 
read. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

89. Why the conduct reports for rules 
which certain staff enforce and other 
staff don't— abolish signing conduct 
report papers. (XXXXX) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

90. Why do persons that violate parole do 
more time than next person that vio- 
lates and comes back in and does less 
time— want equal amount of time for 
all. (XX) (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

91. Younger ladies should be treated dif- 
ferently than older ladies— young girls 
should be put with young girls and not 
older women— learning too much from 
older women. (X) (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
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92. Pri\/ilecje to marry cit institution and 
have the hui;bancl stay at ioaf;t one day. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

93. Women .should ho able to walk and pick 
up things v\/itliout tickets— not treated 
like children with tickets required to 
pick up educational book. (X) (No 
Points) 

94. Able to smoke whenever and wherever 
we w'-int as long as it's at a reasonable 
time and place. (XX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

95. Inmates should be able to have as many 
outfits of clothes as they wish. (XX) 
(Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 

96. Mail shouldn't be censored -both mail 
in and out. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) 

97. Parole Board forces you to do things 
before they will releas^i you, like get a 
divorce or give up kids. (XX) (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) 

98. Too much stress on little offenses and 
ignore bigger ones—sneak cigarettes, 

• can't give food or objects away that are 
your own. (XXX) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

99. Administration forces you into classes 
you don't want to be in— you can't 
take courses you want. (X) (No Points) 

100. Shouldn't be able to screen our person- 
al letters. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

101. Shouldn't publicize our crimes in the 
newspapers— especially minor ones. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

102. Persons shouldn't be given a prison 
term for being drunk— help them reha- 
bilitate. (No Points) 

103. You can't benefit from classes, as too 
much work is required of inmates, and 
we are too tired. (Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) 


104. Incoming and outgoing mail is censored; 
my husband, lawyer, and paronls have 
written, and I have not received the 
mail. Also, all my outgoing mail is not 
forwarded. Institution authorities not 
only read the mail, but gossip about the 
contents. (Pts. 2, 6) (f-8) 

105. We should be allowed to have visitors 
other than family members. (No Points) 

106. Honest records are not kept on our 
money— we get ripped off, and no one 
has to account for it. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

107. We should not have to pay excessive 
amounts for room and board wtien we 
work off-grounds because we have to 
work on-grounds also. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

108. Once we have started a class and find 
we don't like it, it is impossible to get 
out of it. We also do not have a choice 
to take the classes we really want. (Pts. 
1,6) (T-7) 

109. DVR wants me to go into two-year 
apprenticeship when I'm half finished 
with my Cosmetology. Will not give 
me enough to live on while in this 
apprenticeship. Don't want to transfer 
your credits into what field you've 
started. (XX) (Pts. 1, 9) (T-10) 

1 10. Want School Release program— schools 
should cooperate so that women can 
transfer if released mid-semester. Also, 
WHV\/ should let you take courses out- 
sideyouwant. (X) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

111. Honor system not fair--SGme who don't 
deserve it are in. Should all be honor 
until you prove you aren't responsible. 
Should be a point system for getting 
into honor hall. Brownie points get 
girls in. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

1 12. Want to be treated like women— matrons 
treat women too harsh at times. (Pts. 1, 
3) (T-4) 
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1 13. Matrons and correctional officers should 
have more education and training in 
their field so they can help to deal with 
the problems— they are too old and 
lack understanding and compassion. 
(Pts.4) (T-4) 

1 1 4. The staff here does not want to see you 
paroled because you are just one less 
to take care of, and they are worried 
about losing their jobs and shutting 
this place down. (No Points) 

1 15. Not enough people care to help— give 
you the run-around. Staff is afraid of 
losing their jobs. Rules are too petty 
—some women get away with things, 
and others are reported, (XX) (Pts. 1, 
7) (T-8) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Financial support for living while at- 
tending school after release. (Pts. 5, 10) 
(T-15) (R-5) 

2. Food too starchy, when they cut the 
budget, the quality was cut and lack of 
variety. (No Points) 

3. Need more food and decent food. (XXX) 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[4] Budget: Family 


1. Want help with money management. 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9). 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1, Need child care so I can go to school 
when released. Need care for a child 
under two year. (No Points) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. The Parole Board is not familiar enough 
with a person to make decisions— all 
they go on is what the social worker and 
matrons say—our lawyer should be pro- 
sent at the Board hearing. (Pts. 3, 3, 8, 
9, 9) (T-32) (R-3) 

2. Need more contact with parole officers 
to make plans for leaving. Poor com- 
munication and little action by social 
services department at WHW in getting 
an out-of-state parole. Probation and 
parole officers are either not aware or 
unwilling to inform you of possibilities 
for help. (XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 10) (T-22) 
(R-4) 

3. Board is not familiar enough with you 
personally and they decide your future. 
(X) (Pts. 1,4,8,8) (T-21) (R-5) 

4. Understanding of a Black by staff- 
when a Black gets angry and is trying 
to stress a point, it's natural for Black 
to be louder than for a white— thus, 
staff thinks Black is shouting at staff- 
Black shouldn't be considered as trying 
to be spiteful. (Pts. 2, 10) (T-1 2) (R-8) 

5. can't talk to each other during 

the day and only one hour on week- 
ends. Causes a lack of communication 
of inmates. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-8) 

6. Some of us are accused of taking drugs 
while at WHW and we are not. (Pts. 8) 
{T-8) (R-9) 

7. Inmates and staff talk about and hassle 
you when one tries to be good and go 
straight while at institution—don't have 
freedom to express your feelings or 
speak. (XX) (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) (R-10) 
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8. When there is ei hassle between inmates 
why can't innuites thcMnsulvos iron the 
problem out. (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) (R-10) 

9. Promises that have been overlooked— 
promised that I could work off-cjiounds 
4 yearj; ago but as of vet, haven't. (XX) 
(Pts, 7) (T-7) 

10. No way to get to know what the rules 
or opportunities are for inmates, espe- 
cially for off-grounds or correspondence 
study, (XX) (Pts, 3,3) (T-6) 

1 1. Conflicts between inmates should be 
solved, if possible, by those inmates 
having the conflict. (No Points) 

1 2. Discourages you from acting as an adult 
individual— we have no responsibilities. 
(No Points) 

13. Too much time before problem requests 
are answered. (X) (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

14. Not enough contact with parole officers. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

15. The main reason I am here now is be- 
cause all agencies I had contact with 
just passed the buck— they were only 
interested in getting their paychecks. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

16. Not informed of the educational pro- 
grams when committed or of rules 
until broken. (X) (Pts, 5) (T-5) 

1 7. Matrons hassle you when they know 
you go before the Board so you have 
a bad report. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) 

18. Matrons encourage you to get mad 
and blow your top.- (No Points) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 

1. Client feeling she doesn't belong at the 
institution in the first place. (Pts. 1) (T-D 


2, Guilty unlil proven innocent syndrome 
for inmates, (Pts, 5) (T-5) 

3, Private coufiscling for resolving of pro- 
blems that ore personal or between in- 
mates. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

4, Something should be done about homo- 
sexual problem— counseling, visits with 
husbands. (Pts. 2, 8) (T-IO) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 

1. Want college level courses: Economics, 
Math, English, Psychology, Physics, 
Business Administration, and Political 
Science. (X) (Pts, 6, 7) (T-13) (R-6) 

2. Need more college level courses— not 
correspondence— in Business Admin- 
istration, Social Services, English, 
History, Psychology, and Math. (XXX) 
(No Points) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 

1. Not enough programs. Naed Music, 

Art, Journalism, Languages 

(XXXX) (Pts, 3, 3, 5, 5) (T-16) 
(R-5) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 

1, Lack of vocational training in this in- 
stitution, such as Dietician courses. 
Nursing, all Health Occupations, In- 
terior Design, Arts and Crafts, Social 
Service work, Cfiecker-Cashier, Sv/vitch- 
board Operator, Cosmetology for 
Mortician, Food Services. (XXXXX) 
(Pts, 3, 5, 5, 6, 9, 10) (T-38) (R-l) 
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2. Not enough prorircims Interior 

Decorating, Florcil Design, l^/lodi^linc]/ 
and Health Courses such a^; Hyijiono, 
First Aid and for pregnant girls. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 3, 3, 5, 5) (T-16) 
(R-5) 

3. Individualized rehabilitation programs 
for people with special problems. (X) 
(Pts. 5, 10) (T-15) (R-5) 

4. Advanced training in tailoring or any 
other proqrams in the institution, 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

5. Classes to prepare inmates for updated 
living on tlie outside— women become 
institutionalized. Re-open Arts and 
Crafts classes, Music, Sex Education, 
Budgeting, Personal Hygiene, Science 
labs. (XXXX) (Pts. 6, 6) (T-12) (R-9) 

6. Want course in Production Sewing and 
Business. (X) (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 

7. Need a Hygiene program. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

8. Need Styling class to go with Cos- 
metology. Need to go to outside 
demonstrations to keep up with 
styles. (XX) (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and F.mergency 
Services 


1. Need more drug rehabilitation. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, histruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Beauty school here don't have make-up 

and equipment for Blacks (XXX) 

(Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) 

2. Need more reference books and more 
educational equipment. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


3. Materials in Cosmetology program are 
used and some donated materials for 
sewing just sit. (No Points) 

4. Colors of room walls and furniture 
sliould go together. (No Points) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work F.xpericnce 


1. We need help in getting jobs when we 
get out of here. (Pts. 2, G, 7, 8, 10) 
(T-33) (R-2) 

2. Finding and keeping a job that rec- 
ognizes skills held because of record 
and parole officer interference. (XX) 
(Pts. 7, 9, 10) (T-26) (R-2) 

3. More off-ground OJT and education 
programs. (XXX) (Pts. 6, 9, 10) 
(T-25) (R-5) 

4. Want a job placement service. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 4). (T-8). (R-10) 

5. Lack of contact for inmates with 
employers in community--need job 
possibility for Parole Board. (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. V\/ant legal advice. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Want to personally receive welfare 
money and send it to kids directly, so 
I know they are being taken care of. 
(XX) (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) (R-6) 

2. When institutionalized, I lost complete 
control over my daughter— if I would 
put her in a foster home when I knew 
person was willing to take her. Don't 
see her often enough. Lost all rights. 
(X) (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-10) 
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3. Family counseling. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

4. Women have problems worrying about 
their children outside. (No Points) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Everyone should be given a test to 
determine if they are on drugs— then 
when you go to psychiatrist or doctor, 
you can get medicine when you're 
sick. Also, they shouldn't ^jive out 
medicine as freely when person doesn't 
need it. (XXXX) (Pts. 1, 4, 6, 9) 
(T-20) (R-5) 

2. Can't get medications on request and 
if you get medication while here, it 

is held against you at your Board. Need 
request slips for aspirin. (Pts. 4, 5, 7) 
(T-Id) (R-5) 

3. Need better psychiatric and medical 
care. (X) (Pts. 2, 5, 8) (T-15) (R-7) 


[21] Minorities 


1. When Black women go to beauty parlor, 
why can't a Black lady do it or let her 
do it herself? Need more Black cos- 
metics; need more Black cosmetologists. 
(XXXXX) (Pts. 2, 3, 3, 6) (T-14) (R-6) 

2. Want Black instructors, courses, and 
matrons. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 8) (T-10) 
(R-10) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Equal rights for Black ladies to receive 
equal privileges as white ladies in honor 
building— if honor building is not con- 
sidered equal for all, it should be 
abolished. (XXXXX) (Pts. 5, 6, 7, 9, 
9,9) (T-45) (R-1) 


2. Parole Board prejudiced against race 
and they don't consider any acconv 
plishments—slereotype according to 
your record. (X) (Pts. 2, 10, 10) 
(T-22) (R"2) 

3. Why do Black women do more time 
than white women— attitud(os about 
the same. (X) (Pts. 5, 7, 9, 10) 
(T-31) (R-3) 

4. Employers won't hire a person with a 
prison record— records should be kept 
private. (Pts. 5, 1 0, 10) (T-25) (R-3) 

5. Legal discrimination by occupation in 
certain fields because I have been in a 
correctional ins+'tution. (Pts. 4, 6, 7) 
(T-17) (R-3) 

6. We are given no responsibility and are 

treated as children (Pts. 1, 4, 4, 

7, 10) (T-26) (R-4) 

7. Racial prejudice by instructor in beauty 
shop, nurses. (XX) (Pts. 4, 4, 7, 8) 
(T-23) (R-4) 

8. Everyone should be treated like women 
—not like criminals. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 2, 
6,8) (T-18) (R-4) 

9. Treated like children. (Pts. 1, 3, 5, 7) 
(T-16) (R-4) 

10. Why do Black girls have to go to the 
Board before they can get a job off- 
grounds? White girls can work off- 
grounds before they go before the 
Board. (XX) (Pts. 1, 1,5,8) (7-15) 
(R-5) 

1 1 . Matrons should treat us as women— not 
as children. (Pts. 3, 9) (T-12) (R-6) 

12. Discrimination by personality in the 
institution for jobs and courses. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 
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13. They segrGcjtjto Blacks (incl whites— 
thoy don't liko ihom to associcilu. 
They Cciuse rcico problems. (Pis. 9) 
(T.9) (R.8) 

14. Want lo be trentod as an adult, by rh^ 
matrons. (Pts. 3, 9) (T-12) (R-IO) 

15. Blacks always cjet dirty jobs whilo 
whites (jot better jobs. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

1C. Matrons are prejudiced against Blacks. 
(No Points) 

17. Prejudice in class placement and also 
race prejudice. \/'.X) (Pts. 3, 4) 
(T-7) 

18. Racial prejudice by administration in 
everyday procedures. (XX) (No 
Points) 

19. Prejudice in selecting tutors to help 
Black students. (X) (Pts. 1,1,5) 
(T-7) 

20. Downgrade whites who have close 
association with Blacks— encourage 
segregation. (No Points) 

I 

21. All rules should apply equally to 
all inmates. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

22. Prejudice in job distribution inside 
prison. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

23. Staff treats inmates as dogs. (X) 
(Pts. 6) (T'6) 

24. Staff fosters tension between inmates 
and staff. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

25. When you hate whites, why are Black 
ladies forced to hide feelings or fear 
losing job? (No Points) 

26. The institution should not put a per- 
son down if they are gay ar^d xveat 
them like an animal. It should not 
go against you at the Board, but it 
does, no matter what your conviction 
was. (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Voluntoors 


1. Need more contact with the outside 
in order to have an effective reha- 
bilitation program— like cliurch, movies, 
weekend home leave on an honor sys- 
tem. Also, groups coming in. (X) 
(Pts. 6, 8, 9,9, 10) (T-^2) (R-1) 

2. Community should have a rehabilitation 
job program to hire ex-cons like they do 
hire veterans. (Pts. 2, 3, 7, 7, 9) (T-28) 
(R-3) 

3. Blacks would like the opportunity to 
be able to communicate with people 
from their community— talks, clubs 

and bands. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 6, 10) (T-18) 
(R-6) 

4. We need more cooperation and under- 
standing from the community 

(Pts. 1, 10) (T-11) (R-9) 

5. More public information on inmates; 
institution tours don't show real thing. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 


[25] Recreation ano Cocial 


1 . Should have recreation area and ability 
and time to socialize in houses. (X) 
(Pts. 3, 4, 6, 8) {T-21) (R-4) 

2. Need recreational activities and time to 
recreate (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-8) 

3. More group contact, especially for 
recreation. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-10) 

4 Want all nights given to recreation 

and not be locked up, recreation be 
optional, need juke box, and pool tables. 
(XXX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

5. We should be allowed to havo more out- 
side groups in, like bowling teams to 
play against and people for dances. (Pts. 
2,4) (T-6) 
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W H W-C I io n t • C n to rjo r izn t i o n 
Recreation and Social 

6. Social (jalhorincjs for inmates to diminish 
hostility and jealousy. (X) (Pts. 3, 8) 
(T-11) 


7 want Black teacher in 

beauty shop (XXX) (Pts, 3, 6) 

(T-9) 


[26] Referral and In f ornnation Center 

1. Need a public information center- 
find out what is available, such as legal 
aid, welfare, medical, on the outside. 
(XXX) (Pts, 7, 7, 8) (T-22) (R-4) 

2. Want information on where to cjet help 
with child care, a home and finances 
when released. (Pts. 9, 10) (T-19) 
(R-4) 

3. Women should be informed of programs 
they can enter after they get out. (No 
Points) 


[29] Staff 


1. Want more teachers and more educa- 
tional counseling— inadequate sta^I to 
meet individual needs. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 
5, 8, 10) (T-25) (R-1) 

2. Need an R.N. on duty 24 hours. (Pts. 
4, 8, 10) (T-22) (R-2) 

3. Need more teachers in the institution 
in all areas. (XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 10) 
(T-:.2) (R-6) 

4. Lack of instructors at WHW, in GED, 
Cosmetology and Business Education. 
One teacher has to teach too many 
courses at once— not enough time for 
teach'or to spend for individual instruc- 
tion. (XXX) (Pts. 1, 2, 7) (T-10) 
(R-7) 

5. Employees provided to do institution 
work so there will be time for study or 
rehabilitation programs. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) (R-9) 


[30] Trans' |3 ortation 


1. Transportation to school (Pts. 3) 

(T-3) 

2. Need transportation to get off-ground 
jobs and education. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Paid incentive for attending rehabilitative 
programs. (Pts. 2, 2, 9) (T-13) (R-6) 

2. Work too many hours for $ .50 a day 

-better wages (XXXXX) (Pts. 4, 

4, 7) (T-15) (R-8) 

3. Need an incentive program— working for 
maximum 50 ceiits a day makes v\/omen 
bitter. (Pts. 2, 3, 7) (T-12) (R-9) 

4. Nylon allowance for jobs where hose is 
required. (No Points) 

5» Everyone gbts $ .50 per day— some for 
going to school, some for working one 
to two hours, some for eight hours. 
This is not fair— we should have incentive 
pay for the type of work performed and 
how much work performed. (Pts. 1, 2, 
6) (T-9) 

- 6. Lack of money prevents education. 
(No Points) 


[32] Miscellaneous 


1. Need financial aid after one leaves the 
institution. (X) (Pts. 2, 5, 10) (T-17) 
(R-7) 


6. Need more staff— matrons and teachers. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 2, 5, 5) (T-13) (R-g) 
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TRANSCRIDED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


DIVISION OF V 0 C ATI O N A L R E H A B I L I T A T I DIM 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 427 

Counties 421 Washington County 432 
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DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Fond du Lac, Green Lake, anJ Washington Counties 

Agency Function 

The Wisconsin State Division 6f Vocational Rehabilitation operates three offices within the 
Moraine Park VTAE District. Dodge county is served by an office of the Madison district, the Fond 
du Lac county office serves persons in Green Lake county, and the Waukesha county office serves 
Washington county. 

The objective of Vocational Rehabilitation is to assist those Individuals who have a disability which 
is a handicap to employment, whether the nature of the disability is physical, mental, or sociocultural, 
and to ameliorate the handicap to the greatest extent possible, in view of the physical, mental, 
geographical, and sociocultural situation of the individual. 

One of the major goals has been the prevention of dependency of people through Vocational 
Rehabilitation programs by helping disabled citizens fulfill basic inherent rights to the opportunity of 
earning a living. By restoring the handicapped Individual to the fullest physical, mental, social, and 
economic usefulness, dignity is restored to the individual and tho chance of a person becoming a life- 
long liability to the community is reduced. The 0 .1 -?i Vgt atlonal Rehabilitation has extended 
its services not only to restoring people to fiWi nme employment, but to those who may be homebound, 
sheltered, or self-employed. 

The mission of DVR has been to provide these services to as many disabled people as could be 
identified. The provision of services to individuals so that they might reach competitive employment 
is based, in some cases, on economic need criteria. The establishment of financial need is used for the 
following services: physical and mental restorative services, maintenance for training, transportation 
for training, placement and medical services, and tuition for training. 

Vocational Rehabilitation services not continge'^t upon the establishment of financial need include: 
diagnostic services (medical, psychiatric, psychological, medical specialist examinations, diagnostic 
hospitalization and vocational evaluation); transportation and/or maintenance for diagnostic purposes; 
counseling and guidance services; placement services; interpretive services for the deaf; reader services 
for the blind. 

Client eligibility for all of the services depend on three criteria: first, there must be the presence 
of a physical or mental disability; second, the existence of a substantial handicap to employment must 
be present, and third, there must b3 a reasonab'a expectation that Vocational Rehabilitation services 
may render the individual fit to engage in a gainful occupation, The'^span of services offered to an 
individual client is partially dependent on the financial feasibility of the service and the decision on 
whether the service is the most practical method in rendering the client employable. Determination is 
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made by a counselor assigned to each applicant. 

Services are provided in comprehensive or specialized rehabilitation facilities, including sheltered 
workshops ?nd adjustment centers. Maintenance and transportation allowances have been essential 
in the successful completion of rehabilitation. Tools, equipment, and licenses necessary on a job or in 
establishing a small business liavo been purchased through DVR agencies. 

Because of the wisespread prejudice toward hiring the handicapped, the goal of DVR has been to 
overcome these obstacles by pointing out the fact that, when trained appropriately, handicapped 
workers are some of the best employees. 

The DVR in Dodge county served 89 persons in maintenance programs during FY 1971-72, including 
32 in diagnostics, 56 in training, and 1 medical; 50 in transportation, including 20 diagnostic, 29 training, 
and 1 in medical; 43 in university programs; 10 in private college programs; 7 in trade schools and business 
schools; 22 in Vocational schools; 6 in tutorial programs; 3 in pre-vocational programs, and 12 in work 
and personal adjustment programs in halfway houses or workshops. Diagnostic evaluations were performed 
during the year for 7 clients with psychological testing, 2 with medical examinations, 16 with work 
evaluation, 8 specialist examinations, and one psychiatric examination. Addition services were provided 
for 5 clients with speech therapy, 4 wheelchairs, 2 surgical appliances, 2 drugs and supplies, 2 artificial 
limbs, 1 hearing aid, 1 appliance repair, 3 dental care, 12 occupational equipment, 1 physical therapy, 
1 0 eye glasses, 5 surgical care, and 1 7 other services. 

Of the 440 clients in Fond du Lac county who were served by the Fond du Lac DVR office, 210 
persons had physical disabilities and 230 were served who had mental or behavioral disabilities. 

One hundred twenty-eight Green Lake county clients were served by the Fond du Lac DVR office 
during FY 1971-72. Of those, 108 had physical disabilities and 20 clients had behavioral disabilities. 

The Waukesha DVR office reported serving 300 persons with various disabling conditions, including 
orthopedic impairments, emotional illness, public offenders, alcoholism, heart disease, epilepsy, diabetes, 
arthritis, hearing impairments, visual impairments, cancer, ulcers, mental retardation, and several others. 

Introduction to Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Staff Participants 

The staffs from the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation offices serving Fond du Lac, Green Lake, 
and Washington counties met in one Nominal Group of seven persons. (The DVR counselor serving Dodge 
county took part in the staff Nominal Group of the Dodge County Mental Healtli Center.) They included 
two DVR Counselor I's, one DVR Counselor II, and four DVR Counselor Ill's. The staff included six 
who hold M.S» or M.A. degrees and one with a B.S. degree* 
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Summary of Division of Vocational Rohnbilitation Staff Responses 


The most important [problem citoci by the DVR staff is the presence of strong employer prejudice 
against hiring the handicapfiod, inciudifuj opilofUics and diabetics. Tlic second-ranl<od problem is the 
lack of transportation in rural areas. Third most important is the lacl< of available jobs for trained 
persons after completion of training (programs. 

The most frequently mentioned type of problem is in communications from one agency to another. 
Staff cited a lack of cooperation and a breakdown in information services between state agencies serving 
their clients. Overlapping services of some agencies are criticized. Additional information for clients which 
would make it easier for them to understand the services available was requested because it would increase 
the clientrj' motivation to take advantage of the services offered. Although problems in this area are 
frequently mentioned, they are not ranked as high as other categories. 

More highly ranked, and second in frequency are problems in the category concerning jobs and job 
placement. The lack of job placement services is criticized. The staff also identied that more OJT 
programs are needecJ for DVR clients and more jobs are needed, including jobs fur unskilled v\/orkers. 

Another problem area mentioned is agency administration, rules, and laws. The comments include 
the fact that the large ijize of the caseloads interferes with individual counseling, a lack of funds keeps the 
DVR from providing all services needed, and the red tape and numerous requirements slow down services. 
Also it is felt that the training programs at the Wisconsin Home for Women should be more realistic, 
and that it is too difficult to get therapist services from psychologists and others in the field. 

Better and more counseling and testing services are requested to meet the needs of the clients 
whose expectations are too high in comparison to their potential and abilities. Some clients deny their 
disabilities, or desire college rather than Technical Institute training^ 

Introduction to Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Client Participants 

Clients from the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation were organized for Nominal Groups in the 
county of their residence. The 13 clients reported ten former or active contacts with outside agencies. 
Fond du Lac and Green Lake county clients were served by a common DVR office, and were organized 
in overlapping Nominal Groups. 

Of the 419 clients in other Nominal groups, 54 reported former DVR client status, and 44 reported 
that they were active as DVR clients. Thus, a total of 11 1 client participants in the MPTI study reported 
DVR contact, or more than one-in-four clients interviewed, (See Table 15.) 

Introduction to Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Clients From Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 


Two groups of clients from Fond du Lac and Green Lake County DVR were organized, including 
6 persons, who were students ?.t MPTI at the time of the study. One group was made up of five men, 
,^^.r of whom were unemployed and clients of WSE5, DSS, and Worl;shops. 


The second group consistccl of four women; two fuid boon clients of WSES. One was enrolled 
in 0 MDTA program and another was employed 16 hours per vvook. 


Summary of Division of Vocational RohabilitcUion C lient R esponses From F ond du Luc and Green Lake 
Counties 

The most important problems cited by the tw^o DVR client groups are the lack of follow-up in job 
placement following a specific training program oriented to an occupational specialty, and the lack of 
low-rent housing for MPTI students. 

Ranked second in importance by one group is the need for an information center for the community, 
to serve as a clearinghouse, for services and citizen assistance. The other group feels that employer dis- 
crimination against disabled ana older workers should be combated by a legal or public service agency 
charged with enforcing open employment. 

The third-ranked problems relate to the necessity for job opportunities at the completion of a 
training program. MPTI is advised to work closely with industry to design training with jobs in mind. 
A hot lunch cafeteria is rociuested at MPTI, to replace the vending machines. 

Introduction to Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Ciients From Washington County 

Four clients of the DVR in Washington county met in a Nominal Group. The group consisted of 
three men and one woman, with one member a former client of WSES. 

Summary of Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Client Responses From Washington County 

The first-ranked problem is the allegation that some college students receiving DVR benefits abuse 
the program, and that the DVR should be more strict with recipient accountability. Ranked second is 
the problem of employer prejudice against the handicapped. Ranked third is a request for surveys 
which would tell applicants which occupational specialties have demand for workers, and which are 
oversupplied with workers. 

Summary of the Three County Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Client Responses 

The most frequently mentioned problems involved Vocational and Technical courses. Clients fee! 
that Jochnical Institute credits should be transferable to college and that courses should lead to em- 
ployment. Clients requested courses in Accounting at the West Bend Campus, in Secretarial Science- 
Medical, a more structured course in Communications, courses for the public in appreciation of the 
handicapped, orientation to modern society for older citizens, and courses in Ceramics, Macramo, Nursing, 
Crocheting, Communication for Health Occupations, Ward Clerk, Marketing, Personal and Vocational 
Relationships, Psychology for Human Behavior, Retail Salesmanship, Principles of Retailing, and a better 
OJT program. 
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Agency policies which drew frequent criticism include the reduction of financiai aid to a fntnily 
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when one yf30uso works whilo tho DV^R rocipicuU nltc?nds classes, countinfj Veterans Benefits or Social 
Security benefits a()oin-;l DVR bonofi;s, (jiviny loo little aid for books, fees, housing and support, and 
not giving aid to older cfTi|)loyed persons who wish to be rotrainod for easier work. Slow processing, 
misplaced Gl Bill chocks, and friction ..imon'j tlio residents of Arbor Trace also pose problems. 

Better programs of vocational coun^:!.)linf) for hi(]h school students with emphasis on Technical 
programs are requested. Coun-^olors should nncouracje high scliool students to live in the world before 
going to college, accorclincj to DVR clients. A better appreciation of liandicapped persons and their 
abilities should be t:jught in cho schools. Better liaison between business, industry, and high schools 
was urged. Associated are rccjuesls for bolter aptitude testing wi^h job counseling, in order to better 
determine to which vocation a person is best suited, This request v^as ranked high and stated often. 

The DVR is urged to begin a policy of insuring their student-clients with both medical and life 
insurance while they are in school. Emergency help for hearing aids is needed. 

Clients requested transportation in the MPTI District to shuttle students to the campus where 
desired prograins are offered. Student fare and aid for handicapped using busses is also requested. 

Other problems cited by clients of DVR from Fond du Lac, Green Lake, and Washington counties 
include requests for in-home services for emergency situations, better understanding from the employers 
In the area about handicapped, better gym and swimming facilities for handicapped, an information 
center to l^elp locate housing, the great diitances between classes on MPTI and University of Wisconsin- 
Fond du Lac Center, and nonaccrodited private schools which should be investigated by the state. 

NOTE: The DVR Counselor from Dodge county was unable to assemble a representative client 
group. Effort was made for two seperate session dates, but were canceled prior to the session time. 

Comparison of Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Staff and Client Responses 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation staff cited many needs in agency communication which 
were not mentioned by clients. The staff is quite sensitive to the needs of the clients and agreed 
ciosely with their comments in several areas including employer prejudice against disabled and handicapped 
workers, the need for transportrjtion to programs offered by the Moraine Park VTAE District or more 
widely dispersed programs throughout the District, and improved job placement services, especially for 
DVR- clients who had completed training courses or programs. 

Clients asked for day care centers to alleviate baby-sitting problems for mothers who ere working 
or attending school but the DVR staff did not mention this problem. Clients also stressed the need for 
referral or information centers and for recreational facilities. 
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DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Fond clu Lac, Groen Lake, and Washington Counties 

(The Fond du Lac County DVR office servos residents of Green Lake County. Tlie DVf^ Counselor 
representing Dodge County look part in tlie Stoff Nominal of the Dodcje County IVIHC.) 

Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 7 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homo nenous Grouping: All 7 participants are DVR counselors and hold a degree. 


1. DVR Counselor III - Fond du Lac 
County; 4 years, 9 months in present 
position; 6 years, 9 months in agency; 
Male, age 40; M.S., Educational 
Psychology. ' 

2. DVR Counselor III - Fond du Lac 
County; 2 years in present position; 
4 years in agency; Male, age 37; 
B.S., Sociology; 21 credits toward 
M.A. 

3. DVR Counselor III - Green Lake 
County; 2 years in present position; 
4 years in anency; Male, age 36; 
M.S., Vocational Rehabilitation. 


4. DVR Counselor I - Washington County; 
2 months in present position; 2 montlis 
in agency; Male, age 31; B.S., Marketing; 
30 credits toward M.S. in Vocational 
Rehabilitation Counseling. 

5. DVR Counselor III - Washington Counr/; 
2 years, 6 months in present position; 

2 years, 6 months in agency; Male, age 
26; B.S., Liberal Arts; M.S., Rehabilitation 
Counselor; M.S., Educational Psychology. 

6. DVR Counselor I - Washington County; 
2 years in present position; 2 years in 
agency; Female, age 41;fe.S., Speech 
Pathology. 


7. DVR Counselor II - Fond du Lac 
County, Wis. Home for Women; 
1 year, 6 months in present position; 
1 year, 6 months in agency; Male, 
age 25; B.S., Sociology; M.S., 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. There are employer prejudices in 
hiring the handicapped such as 
epileptics and diabetics. (Pts. 4, 

..6,9,9,9) (T-37) (R-l) 

2. Lack of transportation in rural 
areas. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 3, 6, 7, 7, 
9) (T-35) (R-2) 

3. There are no available jobs after 
training is completed. (X) (Pts. 
4,5,5,9,9) (T.32) (R-3) 


4. There is not enough time for individual 
counseling because of large caseloads. 
(XXX) (Pts. 4, 7, 8, 10) (T-29) (R-4) 

5. There is a lack of funds to provide the 
range of services needed. (XXX) 
(Pts. 5, 10, 10) (T-25) (R-5) 

6. A lack of client motivation. (XX) 
(Pts. 2, 5, 8, 8) (T.23) (R-6) 
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DVR-Stciff- Responses 


7. Paperwork and adhorinc] to require- 
ments for cliqibility slow down 
seivicfis. (XXX) (Pts. 1, 3, 7, 8) 
(T.19) (R.7) 

8. Client denies limitation or dis- 
ability. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 7, 10) 
(T.19) (R.7) 

9. There is a lack of job placement 
services. (Pts. 6, 10) (T-IG) (R-8) 

10. ResourcRs are too distant in many 
cases. (Pts. 1, 6, 7) (T-14) (R-9) 

1 1. Meeting financial needs often excludes 
medically eligible clients from partic- 
ipating in the rehabilitation process. 
(X) (Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) (R-9) 

12. It is difficult to find jobs for under- 
educated clients in rural areas. (Pts. 
4,7) (T-11) (R-10) 

13. Services are spread too thin to many 
disability groups. (Ptj. 1, 10) (T-11) 
(R-10) 

14. There is a need for more OJT programs. 
(Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) (R-10) 

15. A delay in scheduling and receiving 
medical reports. (No Points) 

16. Many persons referred for services 
are over 50 years of age and do not 
see the advantage in receiving 
Vocational training. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

17. Clients' goals are too high for their 
actual potential. (XX) (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) 

18. "The disability of many persons is too 

severe to allow them to obtain 
training outside their homes. (No 
Points) 

19. There are not enough available jobs 
for the unskilled worker. (No 
Points) 


20. It is difficult to ciet cooporniion 
from other agencies to work together. 
(X) (No Points) 

21. There is no halfway house in Washington 
County to help a client bridge the cjnp 
between the hospital and outside world. 
(X) (Pts. 4,4) (T-S) 

22. Training programs are not available 
to clients in their Vocational School 
district. (XX) (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

23. Training period is too long in many 
cases. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

24. There is a need for more realistic 
training programs for clients at the 
WHW. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

25. Various referral agencies need to be 
educated in terms of making appro- 
priate referrals. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

26. A client's lack of education or ex- 
perience limits the possibilities for 
vocational planning. (No Points) 

27. A lack of medical specialists offering 
comprehensive rehabilitative services. 
(X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

28. College is the thing compared to 
Technical School. (No Points) 

29. Must see the clients on a regular 
basis. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

30. Clients who have been in correctional 
institutions are often released without 
the diagnostic material necessary for 
eligibility with DVR. (No Points) 

31. There Is a client aversion to dealing 
with state agencies. (No Points) 

32. Policy varies from district to district 
and office to office. (No Points) 

33. There is a lack of available speech 
therapists in the sctiools. (No Points) 
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DVR-Suiff- Responses 

34. Too much red Uipo is involved in 
using therapists other than psychia- 
trists. (No Points) 

35. Parents often refuse to admit that a 
client who is a minor needs services. 
(No Points) 

36. There are conflicting agency philoso- 
phies which interfere with tlie 
rehabilitative process of mutual clients. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

37. There are threats or misconceptions 
that one program is totally dependent 
on another. (No Points) 

38. Wages are inadequate for many 
unskilled jobs. (No Points) 

39. Services overlap from various agencies. 
(Pts. 1, 8) (T-9) 

40. Eligible clients' emotional status 
remains unstable. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) 

41. There is a lack of office space for 
interviews. (No Points) 

42. There is a lack of part-time employment 
for the severely disabled. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


43. There is a reluctance of some clients 
to fill out the financial needs form. 
(Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

44. Clients are unwilling to take respon- 
sibility for decisions regarding their 
vocational planning. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 

45. Psychiatrists and vocational testing 
are not readily accessible. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

46. Ads— T.V. and newspapers— promise 
and proclaim great things. (No Points) 

47. The job market is poor. (Pts. .4) (T-4) 

48. There are problems with aging and 
employment. (No Points) 

49. Clients do not have the telephones 
with which to communicate. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 


Total Points: 385 


♦ ♦ * ♦ 


CATEGORIZATIOiM OF STAFF RESPOiMSES 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Fond du Lac, Green Lake, and Washington Counties 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
"ministration, and Laws 


1. There is not enough time for individual 
counseling because of large caseloads. 
(XXX) (Pts. 4, 7, 3, 10) (T-29) (R-4) 

2. There is a lack of funds to provide the 
range of services needed. (XXX) (Pts. 
5, 10, 10) (T-25) (R.5) 


3. Paper work and adhering to requirements 
for eligibility slowdown services. (XXX) 
(Pts. 1,3,7,8) (T.19) (R-7) 

4. There is a need for more realistic training 
programs for clients at the WHW. (Pts. 2) 
(T.2) 

5. Policy varies from district to district 
and office to office. (No Points) 
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DVR-Staff-Categorization 
Ajjoncy Policy 


6, Too much red tape is involved in 
using therapists other than ()sychia- 
trists. (No Points) 

7. Clients do not have the telephones 
with which to comnriunicate, (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. A delay in scheduling and receiving 
medical reports. (No Points) 

2. Many persons referred for services 
are over 50 years of age and do not 

see the advantage in receiving Vocational 
training. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

3. It is difficult to get cooperation from 
other agencies to work together. (X) 
(No Points) 

4. Various referral agencies need to be 
educated in terms of making appro- 
priate referrals. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

5. Must see the clients on a regular 
basis. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

6. Clients who have been in correctional 
institutions are often released without 
the diagnostic material necessary for 
eligibility with DVR. (No Points) 

7. There is a client aversion to dealing 
with state agencies. (No Points) 

8. Parents often refuse to admit that a 
client who is a minor needs services. 
(No Points) 

9. There a?e conflicting agency Dhiloso- 
phies which interfere with the reha- 
bilitative process of mutual clients. 
(Pts, 3) (T.3) 

10. There are threats or misconceptions 

that one program is totally depend; nt on 
another. (No Points) 


1 1. Services overlap from various agencies. 
(Pts. 1,8) (T.9) 

12. There is a reluctance of some clients 
to fill out the financial needs form. 
(Pts. 1,2) {T-3) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocatiorial, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Client denies limitation or disability. 
(XXX) (Pts. 2,7, 10) (T-19) (R-7) 

2. Clients' goals are too high for their 
actual potential. (XX) (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T.8) 

3. College is the thing compared to 
Technical School. (No Points) 

4. Clients are unwilling to take respon- 
sibility for decisions regarding their 
vocational planning. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 

5. Psychiatrists and vocational testing are 
not readily accessible. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1, There is a lack of available speech 
therapists in the schools. (No Points) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Training programs are not available to 
clients in their Vocational School 
district. (XX) (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

2, Training period is too long in many 
cases. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1, There is a lack of office space for inter- 
views, (No Points) 
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DVR-Staff-Catecjorization 


(13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Rosiclential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Homns 

1. Thoro is no halfway house in Washington 
County to help a clieni bridge the cjap 
betvv'een tlvj hospital and outside world. 
(X) (Pts.4,4) (T-8) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Homo Services 

1, The disability of many persons is too 
severe to allow them to obtain training 
outside their homes. (No Points) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. There are no available jobs after 
training is completed. (X) (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 

• 9,9) (T.32) (R.3) 

2. There is a lack of job placement ser- 
vices. (Pts. 6, 10) (T.16) (R.8) 

3. It is difficult to find jobs for under- 
educated clients in rural areas. (Pts. 
4,7) (T-11) (R.10) 

4. There is a need for more OJT programs. 
(Pts. 3, 8) (T-M) (R-10) 

5. There are not enough .available jobs 
for the unskilled worker. (No Points) 

6. A client's lack of education or 
experience limits the possibilities for 
vocational planning. (No Points) 

7. The job market is poor. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[igl'Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Meeting financial needs often excludes 
medically eligible clients from participating 
in the rehabilitation process. (X) (Pts. 5, 
9) (T-14) (R.9) 

2. A lack of medical specialists offerinrj 
comprehensive rehabilitative services. 
(X) (Pts. 2) (T.2) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
tEmotional Handicaps 


1. Services are spread too thin to many 
disability groups. (Pts. 1, 10) (T-11) 
(R.10) 

2. Eligible clients' emotional status remains 
unstable, (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) 

3. There is a lack of part-time employment 
for the severely disabled. (Pts. 1) (T-l/ 


[22] Motivation 


1. A lack of client motivation. (XX) (Pts. 
2,5,8,8) (T.23) (R-G) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. There are employer prejudices in hiring 
the handicapped such as epileptics and 
diabetics, (Pts. 4, 6, 9, 9, 9) (T.37) 
(R-1) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1. There are problems with aging and 
employment. (No Points) 


[30] Transportation 


1, Lack' of transportation in rural areas, 
(XXX) (Pts, 3, 3, 6, 7, 7, 9) (T-35) 
R.2) 

2, Resources are too distant in many 
cases, (Pts, 1,6, 7) (T-14) (R.9) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Wages are inadequate for many 
unskilled jobs. (No Points) 
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DVR-Stnff-Categorization 

[32] Misc e Manoous 

1. Ado— T.V. and newspapers—promise 
ond proclaim great things. (No Points) 
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DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 
(The Fonil du Lac County DVR office serves residents of Green Lake County. 

The DVR staff contacted a random selection of their clients. Of those contacted, only those who were 
present or former MPTI students chose to participate. Since all clients in these two sessions had 
contact v^ith MPTI, the research team requested the additional background information relatincj to the 
length of time they had been DVR clients before enrolling at MPTI and their employment status.) 

Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 9 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


Cr iteria for Homogenous Grouping: ,AII 5 male participants are present or former students at the 
MPTI-Fond du Lac Campus. Four of the 5 are presently unemployed. 


Male, age 42; Former client of DVR 
and WSES; not presently enrolled in 
a MPTI program; a client of DVR 
for 6 months prior to attending MPTI; 
not employed. 

Male, age 27; Client of DVR, DSS and 
Workshops; not presently enrolled in 
a MPTI program; a client of DVR for 
6 months prior to attending MPTI; 
not employed. 


3. Male, age 31; Client of DVR and DSS; 

a former client of Workshops; presently 
enrolled in the MPTI Accounting program; 
a client of DVR for four months prior 
to ottending MPTI; not employed. 

4. Male, age 26; Client of DVR; former 
client of DSS; presently enrolled in the 
MPTI Accounting program; a client of 
DVR one year prior to attending MPTI; 
not employed. 


5. Male, age 25; Former client of DVR; 
presently enrolled in the Machine 
Shop program; enrolled before 
becoming a client of DVR; employed 
40 hours per week. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. School should have follow-up on you 
after you finish a training program to 
make sure you have a job. All agencies 
should have follow-through. (Pts. 3, 4, 

-5,6) (T-18) (R-1) 

2. Employers discriminate against you by 
age and disability. There should be an 
agency to which you can report dis- 
crimination. (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 6) (T-18) 
(R-1) 


3. Training should be in the areas of 
work where there will be jobs when 
you finish with training. MPTI should 
work closely with industry to keep 
aware of present and future needs, (X) 
(Pts. 2,4, 5) (T-11) (R-2) 

4. Payments from welfare are not targe 
enough. (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-3) 

5. Transportation to get anywhere. (X) 
(Pts. 2,3,4) (T-9) (R-4) 
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DVR-Client-Responsos 

6. Noed job counsoling for aptitude 
testing. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) (R-^) 

7. Benefits, such as receiving Voleranr) or . 
Social Security, should not be held 
against them for receiving welfare* 
(Pts. 3, 6) (T.9) (R-4> 

8. Want Accounting program offered in 
West Bond— and oth jr programs 
which the physically disabled are 
most likely to take. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
(R-5) 

9. Students should have more choice in 
what they want to take in a semester. 
(Pis. 1, 1, 1, 1) (T^4) (R-6) 

10* I have not been receiving my Gl Bill 
benefits on time. (Pts. 4) (T-4> 
(R-6) 

11. Don't like distance between classes 
from MPTI and UW-Fond du Lar 
Center. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


12* Would like help with finding a place 
to live when relocating---like an 
information center. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

13, Should have housing funds for persons 
relocating, (Pts* 3) (T-3) 

14, Concern with school because Tm 
tired from working and cannot 
compete to rny fullest ability. (No 
Points) 

15, Should be able to get training and 
other services paid for by social 
agencies, such as DVR, without being 
unemployed* (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


Total Points: 105 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria fo r Homo genous Grouping: All 4 female participants are students at 
Campus. Three of the 4 students are not presently employed. 


IPTI-Fond du Lac 


1. Female, age 20; Client of DVR and 
DSS; former client of WSES; 
presently enrolled in the MPTI Ward 
Clerk program; enrolled before be- 
coming a client of DVR; not employed. 

2. Female, age 21; Client of DVR; presently 
enrolled in the MPTI Secretarial Science- 
Medical program; a client of DVR for 2 
years prior to attending MPTI; employed 

•■16 hours per week. 


Female, age 18; Client of DVR and 
WSES; presently enrolled in the 
MPTI Secretarial Science program; no 
indication as to how long she has been 
a client of DVR; not employed. 

Female, age 20; Client of DVR; 
enrolled in a MDTA program at MPTI; 
no indication as to how long she has 
been a client of DVR; not employed. 
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DVR.CIiont 


RESPOMSES OF fSlOMlMAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Low-income housing, apartmnnts for 
students. (Pts. 3, 5, 6) (T<14) (R-1) 

2. Information center where you can 
locale services availnble to you— this 
is for staff and clionlG, (Pts. 2, 3, 6) 
(T-11> (n.2) 


1 1. Should have a closer time qcp bGtW(»nn 
classes in the same program, possibly 
more classes offered at varied times. 
(Pts. 4) (T4) (R.6) 

12, Need transportcition to school. (Pts. 3) 
. (T:3) 


3. Nulrilious hot tunci) program at 
MPTI instead of vending machines in 
commons. (Pts. 1,2,5) (T-8) (R.3) 

4. Baby-sitting center for children under 
2 years old. Kindercare only takes 
children over age tvyo. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
{R-4) 

5. DVR doesn't give enough money for 
books and fees; also should give money 
for housing. (Pts. 6) (T-G) (R-4) 

G. Need help in finding a job. part-time. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) (R.5) 

7. Vocational counseling for high school 
students informing them of vocational 
programs along with job opportunities 
in areas outside their community 
stemming from the program. (X) (Pts. 5) 
(T-B) (R-5) 

8. Want more classes offered at MPTI in 
the Secretarial Science-Medical program, 
especially for upper level courses for 
transfer services. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-6) 

9. Student fare for technical and college 
students on Fond du Lac city buses. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-6) 


13. Want courses in Ceramics, Macramo, 
more courses in Nursing and Crocheting 
-'too long a waiting list. (X) (Pts, 2) 
(T.2) 

14. MDTA doesn't process changes in 
address quick enough, cs[)ecially in 
sending out checks. (No Points) 

15. The DSS Medical Assistance Program 
should investigate the needs of their 
clients in terms of their physical needs. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

16. Teachers overlap materials and don't 
apply material to job areas in Ward 
Clerk and Marketing programs, especially 
in Personal and V^ocationa! Relationships, 
Communication for Health Occupations, 
Psychology fcr Human Behavior, Retail 
Salesmanship, and Principles of Retailing 
classes. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

17. Want gym and swimming pool along with 
other recreational facilities for Vocational 
School students, (Pts. 1, 1, 1) (T-3) 

18. OJT program through MOCD don't 
follow up with clients, don't inform 
client of his or her situation. (No Points) 


10. Prejudice by Fond du Lac employers 
"in regard to persons presently employed 

and looking for a new job. They take Total Points: 84 

unemployed first (Pts. 4) (T.4) (R-6) 


*• # * * 
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CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
mini.itration, and Laws 


1. - School should have follow-U(j on you 

after you finish a training program to 
make sure you have a job. All agencies 
should have follow-through. (Pts. 3, 4, 
5,6) (T-18) (R.I) 

2. Payments from welfare are not large 
enough. (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-3) 

3. Bjenefits, such as receiving Veterans 
or Social Security, should not be held 
against them ^or receiving welfare. 
(Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) (R.4) 

4. D VR doesn't give enough money for 
books and fees; also should give 
money for housing. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
(R-4) 

E, I have not been receiving my Gl Bill 
benefits on time. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-6) 

6, Should be able to get training and other 
services paid for by social agencies, such 
as DVR, without being unemployed. (Pts, 
2) {7^2) 

7. MDTA doesn't process changes in 
address quick enough, especially in 
sending out checks. (No Points) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Low-income housing, apartments for 
students. (Pts. 3, 5, 6) (T-14) (R-1) 

2. Should have housing funds for persons 
relocating. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


15] Child Care Centers 


1. Baby-sitting center for children under 
Q 2 years old. Kindercare only takes 
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children over age two, (Pis. 6) (T-C) 
(R-4) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1, Need job counseling for aptitude 
testing. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) (R-4) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and Hicj!) School 


1. Vocational counseling for high school 
students informing them of vocational 
programs along with job opportunities 
in areas outside their community 
stemming from the program. (X) 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-5) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Training should be in the areas of work 
where there will be jobs when you 
finish with training. MPTI should work 
closely with industry to keep aware of 
present and future needs. (X) (Pts, 2, 
4, 5) (T-11) (R-2) 

2. Nutritious hot lunch program at MPTI 
instead of vending machines in commons, 
(Pts. 1,2,5) (T-S) (R-3) 

3. Want Accounting program offered in 
West Bend- and other programs which 
the physically disabled are most likely 
to take. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-5) 

4. Students should have more choice in 
what they want to take in a semester. 
(Pts. 1, 1, 1, 1) (T.4) (R-6) 

5. VVant more classes offered at MPTI 
in the Secretarial Scicnco-Meclical 
program, especially for upper level 
courses for transfer services. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) (R-6) 


DVR-Client-Catcgorization 
Courses unci Progrums 

6, Should have a closer time gap between 
classes in the same program, possibly 
more classes offered at varied times. 
(Pts. 4) (T>4) (R«6) 

7, Want courses in Ceramics, Macrame, 
more courses in Nursing and Crocheting 
—too long a waiting list. (X) (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

8, Teachers overlap materials and don't 
apply material to job areas in Ward 
Clerk and Marketing programs, 
especially in Personal and Vocational 
Relationships, Communication for 
Health Occupations, Psychology for 
Human Behavior, Retail Salesmanship, 
and Principles of Retailing classes. 

(X) (Pts. 2) (T.2) 

9, OJT program through MOCD don't 
follow \ip with clients, don't inform 
client of his or her situation. (No 
Points) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Need help in finding a job, part-time. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) (R'5) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. The DSS Medical Assistance Program 
should investigate the needs of their 
clients in terms of their physical 
. needs, (Pts. 3) (T-3) . 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1, Employers discriminate against you 
by age and disability. There should 
be an agency to which you can report 
discrimination. (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 6) (T-18) 
(R-1) 

2. Prejudice by Fond du Lac employers 

in regard to persons presently employed 
^ and looking for a new job. They take 
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unemployed first. (Pts, A) (T-4) 
(R-6) 


[25] Reorncition and Social 


1. Want gym and swimming pool along 
with other recreational facilities 
for Vocational School students. (Pts. 
1, 1, 1) (T-3) 


[26] Ref erral and Information C enter 

1. Information center where you can 
locate seivices available to you— this 
is for staff and clients. (Pts. 2, 3, 6) 
(T-ll) (R-2) 

2. Would like help with finding a place 
to live when relocating— like an 
information center. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[30] Transportation 


1, Transportation to get anywhere. (X) 
(Pts. 2,3,4) (T-9) (R-4) 

2, Student fare for technical and college 
students on Fond du Lac city buses. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) ;R-6) 

3, Need transportation to school. (Pts. 3) 
(T.3) 


[32] Miscellaneous 

1. Don't like distance between classes 
from MPTI and UW-Fond du Lac 
Center. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

2. Concern with school because I'm 

tired from working and cannot compete 
to my fullest ability. (No Points) 
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DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Washington County 
Number of Groups: 1 Total Pcirticipoting: 4 

CLIENTNOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

CriiKrici for Ho m on enous ^ roup inn: All 4 participants are clients of DVR. 


1. Male, acjG 28; client of DVR. 

2. Male, ago 36; client of DV R; 
fornriGr client of WSES. 


3, Female, age 24; client of DV R, 

4. Male, age 46; client of DVR. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


DVR and other agencies should be 
more strict in their expectations with 
clients who are college students, to 
avoid their taking advantage of it. 
They should be more accountable to 
DV R for what they do. (Pts. 3, 6) 
(T-9) (R-1) 

The public and employers should be 
educated on the fact that physically 
handicapped persons are as capable 
of doing most jobs as people without 
handicaps. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-1) 

Would like testing that would 
determine an area of work which is 
not so heavily worked, so ! have a 
better chance at getting a job. 
(Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) (R-2) 

Would like to take a test to determine 
what vocation I would be best suited 
for. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-3) 

All public agencies supporting students 
should pick up low-cost insurance of 
clients through school— some people 
have to quit because of medical bills. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-3) 

Need more day care centers with 
qualified help. (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) (R-3) 

High schools should encourage living 
out in the world before deciding on 


college, and should not push college. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-3) 

8. Tech School credits should be trans- 
ferable to college. (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 
(R-4) 

9, Want to know how a person can get 
a car insurance policy with decent 
rates. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-4) 

10. Agencies should not cut aid when 
your wife goes to work— if she is 
willing to help the family, why 
discriminate from the wife who 
won't go to work while husband 
attends school. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-4) 

11. State should investigate private schools 
—some are not qualified and do not 
meet the requirements of employers' 
standards. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-5) 

12. Housing development— Arbor Trace- 
should be controlled more by the 
DSS. Too much trouble among 
families. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-5) 

13. Would like a dormitory setup for 
handicapped, so they can live 
independently but there are respon- 
sible people around for emergencies. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 
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DVR-Cliont- Responses 


14. Nejcl transportation to the Vocationcil 
School in which trainincj in your field 
is offered. (Pb. 1, 1) (T-2) 

15. Higher level school instructors do not 
teach at a level tiioy should be. Are 
apathetic to teacliino because they 
know public agencios are ()aying their 
salaries. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

16. Should have courses to educate the 
public of the abilities of the handicapped, 
anc. that they are independent persons. 
(No Points) 

17. Need a life insurance policy through 
DVR— will pay back when able. (No 
Points) 


21. Tech colleges tend to bend over 
backwards to keep students in—tliey 
should have standards rather tlian 
put them into easier programs. (No 
Points) 

/* 

22. High schools should have less useless 
subjects and give students more choice 
in programminci. Should have aptitude 
testing at this level, and more say by 
students in course content. (No Points) 

23. Employers should have more say on 
what is taught in high school, vocational 
schools, and college. Need more contact 
between employer and high school to 
keep current with business and industry's 
needs. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


18. Communications instructor at MATC 

is not teaching from the course outline, 
and I hear that this is common through- 
out the vocational-technical system. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

19. Need courses for parents, especially 
older parents, to understand the 
rapid change in society— so they can 
understand the social problems and 
close the generation gap. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


24. Need in-home services to cover emer- 
gencies, to keep family together, and 
save money. Also need home ec-type 
help where they come in and do the 
household chores and then teach the 
family to pick up the responsibilities. 
(No Points) 

25. Need medical assistance for necessary 
items, such as hearing aids. (No Points) 


20. Social service agencies do not recognize 
that persons unable to do their job— 
which they have done for 7, 10, or 20 

years—because of an injury, need to Tota! Points: 84 

go back to school and have assistance. 
(No Points) 


# * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Washington County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. DVR and other agencies should be more 
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strict in their expectations with clients 
who are college students, to avoid their 
taking advantage of it. They should be 
more accountable to DVR for what they 
do. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) (R-1) 


Htl0 \, ■ S ALBSM AN ' S > WORKSHOP . 


Author ^ ■ . .- . ■ ggtg. Pub._ ^ 

."^ — ' ' T^^T ^ ^ "^t — ^ — — 7^ '"^ ^ ^ ' ' . 

Pu^lta^^r .National Sales Develol)ment. Institute t Watgrfoixi» C?f 'O6385 ^ ' 

T0aoh<$>T Student Mat erial . StudeaV f^oat 4:^- ^ Length .6 pagea-^^ 

* Grade Level Secondary/ Adult / SuQgeate-d Time of Vae ' ^ - - 

• OBJECTIVES: ^ , ' \ ' • 


SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTION : ^ Each lesson Is designed to help aalesmtn do ^ better job. 


AVAILABLE INSTFUCTOF MATEFIAL AND T^E^TS: 


Title SALESMANSHIP 


Author * . ^ Date Pub. 


Publieher National jo ok Conipany,» 1119 S»W, Park Avenuej Portland» OR 97205 
Teacher or Student :^ at erial " Student Coat $164,25 Length I5 tapes 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegl ate/ Adult Sugge§ted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : , , . • 


it 


SUMMARY DESCFSPTtON : a complete program, n Major units include knowlfedge for 
gelling; personality ' and personal traits;. the selling process; using special media; 
selling policies, and goodwill. . ^, * . 
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^^VAILABLE INSTRUCTvh MATERIAL AND TESTS: Student Syllabus ($5.25^ 
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DVR-Client-Categorization 
Agency Policy 

2. Agencies should not cut aid when 
your wife goes to work— if she is 
willing to help the family, why 
discriminate from the wife who 
won't go to work whllu huoband 
attends school. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
(R-4) 

3. Housing development— Arbor 
Trace— should be controlled more 
by the DSS. Too much trouble 
among families. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 
(R-5) 

4. Social Service agencies do not 
recognize that persons unable to do 
their job— vvhich they have done for 
7, 10, or 20 years— because of an 
injury, need to go back to school 
and have assistance. (No Points) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need more day care centers with 
qualified help. (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) 
(R-3) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Would like testing that would determine 
an area of work which is not so heavily 
worked, so I have a better chance at 
getting a job. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) (R-2) 

2. Would like to take a test to determine 
what vocation I would L c '^'^st suited 
for. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-3) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. Higher level school instructors do not 
teach at a level they should be. Are 
apathetic to teaching because they 
k'.iow public agencies are paying their 
salaries. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


2. Employers should have more say 

on what is taught in col lege 

(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1. High schools should encourage living 
out in the world before deciding on 
college, and should not push college. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-3) 

2. High schools should have less useless 
subjects and give students more choice 
in programming. Should have aptitude 

^ testing at this level, and more say by 
students in course content. (No Points) 

3. Employers should have more say on 

what is taught in high school Need 

more contact between employer and 
high school to keep current with business 
and industry's needs. (Pt5;. 2) (T-2) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Tech School credits should be trans- 
ferable to college. (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 
(R-4) 

2. Higher level school instructors do not 
teach at a level they should be. Are 
apathetic to teaching because they 
know public agencies are paying their 
salaries. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

3. Should have courses to educate the 
public of the abilities of the handicapped, 
and that they are independent persons. 
(No Points) 

4. Communications instructor at MATC 

is not teaching from the course outline, 
and I hear that this is common through- 
out the vocational-technical system. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 
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DVR-Client-Catecjorization 
Courses and Programs 

5. Need courses for parents, Gspccially 
older parents, to understand the 
rapid change in society—so they can 
understand the social problems and 
close the generation gap. (Pts. 2) 
(T.2) 

6. Tech colleges tend to bend over back- 
wards to keep students in— they should 
have standards rather than put them 
into easier programs. (No Points) 

1 , Employers should have more say on 

what is taught in vocational 

schools (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. Need in-home services to cover emer- 
gencies, to keep family together, and 
save money. Also neefl home ec-type 
help where they come in and do the 
household chores and then teach the 
family to pick up the responsibilities. 
(No Points) 


2. Would like a dormitory setup for handi- 
capped, so they can live independently 
but there are responsible people around 
for emergencies. (Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 

[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Want to know how a person can get a 
car insurance policy with decent rates. 
(Pts. 5) (1-5) (R-4) 

[30] Transportation 


1. Need transportation to the Vocational 
School in which training in your field 
is offered, (Pts, 1, 1) (T-2) 

[32] Miscellaneous 


1. State should investigate private schools- 
some are not qualified and do not meet 
the requirements of employers' standards. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-5) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 

1. All public agencies supporting students 
should pick up iow-cost insurance of 
clients through school- some people 
have to quit because of medical bills. 
(Pts, 6) (T-6) (R-3) 

2. Need a life insurance policy through 
DVR— will pay back when able. (No 
Points) 

3. Need medical assistance for necessary 
items, such ds hearing aids, (No Points) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. 


The public and employers should be 
educated on the fact tliat physically 
handicapped persons are as capable 
of doing most jobs as people withoi 
handicaps. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) 


lUt 


(R-1) 


(Note: The DVR Counselor representing 
Dodge County made several attempts, without 
success, to assemble a Client Nominal Group 
to participate in this study.) 
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TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


WISCOiSISIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Dodgij County 441 Dodge County 446 

Washington County 453 Washington County 457 
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WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Dodge County 

Agency Function 

The Dodge county office of the Wisconsin State Employ msnt Service serves the entire county and 
part of Columbia county. The services offered are designed to meet three main objectives: to help 
people become successfully employed; to help employers meet their manpower needs; and to help 
communities develop their manpower resources. 

Specific services offered by the Dodge county office of the WSES include: 

Placement Service: Assist applicants in completing application forms which are then utilized 
to match applicant's qualifications with job requirements received from employers. Upon the deter- 
mination of an applicant's potential they may be channeled into training programs. 

Employ ment Counseling: Assist applicants in making a job choice, job change or job adjustment 
by employing counseling techniques and administering interest inventories, such as the General Aptitude 
Test Battery, and relate to an applicant his aptitudes, potential, and interests to enable him to make 
appropriate vocational choices, changes, or adjustments. 

Special Service to Veterans : The Wagner-Peyser Act spells out that services for veterans in local 
employment offices will ba available, while the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 broadens the 
original legislative mandate. They include priority in referral to jobs and preferential service to disabled 
veterans; employer relations to encourage the hiring of veterans, and provide information concerning 
their benefits and rights. 

Industrial Services: Supply useful job information to employers; utilize job analysis to help em- 
ployer select proper applicants on appropriate jobs; administer tests to select applicants for referral 
to employer, and assist employer with turnover problems and other personnel problems. 

Labor Market Information: Provide labor market information to employers for planning purposes, 
and to applicants for such information as labor market trends, trends in employment and unemployment, 
availability of applicants and types of skills and training possessed by applicants, wage survey information, 
occupational survey information, economic conditions locally, state-wide, and nationally. Work closely 
with other agencies, groups, governmental units, and industrial development groups. 

Community Participation: Cooperate with other agencies and groups having common objectives. 
Exchange employment information, especially labor market information. 


In addition to the above services the Employment Service is involved in the following federal 
ing programs to help develop human resources: the Manpower Development and Training Act; 


Job Corps; Conconlroled Employment Program; Work Incentive Program; Neighborhood Youth Corps; 
Emorciency Employment Act; Operation Mainstream; Option Programs, and National Alliance of 
Businessmen/Job Opportunities in the Business Sector. 

The total applicants served by the Dodge County WSES office during 1972 was 4,500 with 612 
of this total veterans, and 45 clients from minority groups. A total of 702 were assisted in gaining em- 
ployment, including 120 veterans and 4 from minority groups. Thirty-one of the 171 clients tested 
were referred to training. 

Introduction to Wisconsin Statn Employment Service Staff Participants 

One Nominal Group was organised from the staff of the Dodge County office of the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service, consisting of four men who had been with the agency from six m.onths to 
30 years. Their ages ranged from 25 to 52 years. Three hold Bachelor's degrees, and one has earned 
a M.S. in guidance and counseling. One is a Spanish major. 

Summary of Wisconsin State Employment Service Staff Responses 

The staff voted that the first ranked problem which interferes with the efficient functioning of 
WSES is the clients' failure to recognize their own limitations. Second ranked is the clients' inability 
to speak and understand the English language, as well as read and write in English. 

The most frequently mentioned topic is administration. Interpretation of the multitude of 
regulations raise several problems. The staff sees persons receiving more money and benefits on welfare 
than off, and they report that it is difficult to receive aid again for short periods of time once a person 
is off the welfare rolls. The staff indicated that the clients tend to stay on welfare rather 'han seek a 
job. 

Funding problems are reported between competing WSES programs, such as MDTA which appears 
to be losing funds, while the WIN program is gaining funds. Agency staff ings are needed to improve 
communications. Referrals from other agencies which do not meet WSES requirements cause dis- 
appointments and problems, One law was cited for change — the Child Labor laws are reported to have 
a negative effect on high school dropouts. 

The staff sees very real needs in the area for on-the-job training and Vocational training in the 
skills which match available jobs. They observe that some training programs have a long time lag between 
the referral, enrollment, and placement. The staff also observes that returning veterans have un- 
marketable skills. Some placed individuals have poor work records, do not stay on the job, and fre- 
quently change jobs all over the area. Staff feels that education or training does not guarantee a job. 

Employer prejudice against handicapped, previously injured, older, or inexperienced applicants 
are cited as problems by the staff. The unwillingness or inability by employers to invest company 
money in educational or training programs which might benefit workers and their families is considered 
I stumbling block. 
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The staff identified a need for better counseling and appraisal services within the agency. Emphasis 
in the schools on innproved basic skills such as arithmetic, spelling, reading rulers and in communicating, 
would improve the employability of WSES clients. Courses which should be of fered by MPTI in Dodge 
County are LPN training, Health Occupations, Electronics, Refrigeration. Plumbing, English for Non- 
English Speaking persons, Driver's Education for Spanish-speaking, and a better ABE program. 

County housing shortages and transportation needs are noted by the staff. The motivation of 
clients, with a background education in the work ethic and the advantages of employment, seem to be 
the common problem underlying many of the other problem areas. 

Introduction to Wisconsin State Employment Service Client Participants 

Clients of WS ES were organized for Nominal Groups by the county of their residence. The five 
Nominal Group participants reported one former contact with outside agencies and one active contact 
in addition to the WSES. (See Table 16.) 

Of the 423 other client participants in the MPTI study, 95 reported former WSES client status 
and 63 reported active WSES client status at the time of the interview. Thus, 169 of 432 clients reported 
WSES contacts. 

Four female seasonal workers and one male were organized in one Nomina! Group. The women 
ranged in age from 34 to 53; the man was 24. 

Summary of Wisconsin State Employment Service Client Responses 

The first ranked problem of the client group is the need for better testing and screening of clients for 
job placement. Second ranked is the need for a county program for children who are slow learners. Third 
is a critical observation that WSES should be mpre consistent and complete in their dissemination of job 
information to county residents. 

The most frequently mentioned category of problems is administrative. A request was made to have 
the county guidance counselors develop an outreach program with scheduled home visits. Law enforcement 
drew their attention in a request for a curfew hour for children, to get them off the streets. 

The courses requested by Dodge County clients of a Vocational nature include a course in Bus 

Driving for school bus drivers, to teach clients how to discipline children, a Drafting course, and an LPN 
program. A recreational program in social dance is also requested. 

Comparison of Wisconsin State Employment Service Staff and Client Responses 

Staff and clients agreed that there is room for improvement in the counseling and evaluation of 
client talents and abilities. Another area of agreement is the need for transportation. Both also felt that 
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the MPTl couki do more to publicize ihelr offerings in Vocational and Technical courses, and could do 
more to increase the variety of r,uch programs. Special English classes for Spanish-speaking persons are 
recommended by the staff. 
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WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Dodge County 
Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 4 

STAFF NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 

C riteria for Homogeno u s Grou ping: All 4 male participants are in a counseling position. 


1, Area Services Specialist - Spanish 
Speaking; 1 year in present position; 
1 year in agency; Male, age 27; B.A., 
Spanish. 

2, Counselor; 7 years in present position; 
7 years in agency; Male, age 30; B.S., 
Psychology; B.S., Sociology; M.S., 
Guidance and Counseling. 


3. Manpower Specialist; 6 months in 
present position; 6 months in agency; 
Male, age 25; B.S., Psychology. 

4, Manpower Specialist; 30 years in 
present position; 30 years in agency; 
Male, age 52; PhB., Commerce. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Clients' failure to recognize their 
own limitations. (Pts. 10, 10) 
(T-20) (R-1) 

2. Clients' inability to communicate 

in English because of an inability to 
speak and understand the language, 
as well as read and write it. (X) 
(Pts. 7, 10) (T-17) (R-2) 

3. A person gets more money and 
benefits on welfare than off, and it 
is difficult to get back on welfare 
once off for a short period of time, 
like one or two months. These are 
reasons people stay on welfare versus 
seeking a job. (Pts. 7, 8) (T-1v5) 
(R-3) 

4. Lack of training and/or experience for 
jobs available in the area, like Metal 
Fabrication. (X) (Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) 
(R-4) 

5. A duplication of services by WIN and 
WSES in relation to funding and 
programs. WIN is receiving moro 
funding, and WSES is losing it— 
MDTA program. (Pts. 5. 5) (T-10) 
(R-5) 


6. Almost a complete lack of local 
staff meetings in order to know what 
is going on. Need intra-agency 
staffings. (Pts. 2, 8) (T-10) (R-5) 

7. Lack of audio and visual privacy 
when dealing with applicants— not 
only for interviewing. (Pts. 1, 9) 
(T-10) (R-5) 

8. Employers are hesitant to hire an 
applicant with a history of a previous 
injury or handicap. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-5) . 

9. Training programs have too great a 
time lapse between referral, enroll- 
ment and placement. (X) (Pts. 3, 6) 
(T-9) (R-6) 

10. Applicants want Unemployment 
Compensation benefits and are not 
looking for work. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-6) 

1 1. Need a study to find out how a dis- 
advantaged or handicapped worker 
became a capitalistic taxpayer. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-6) 
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WSES-Staff-Responses 


12. An einployer's unwillingness to relax 
some hiring standards, such as 
education, age, experience, and 
training. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R^7) 

13. A person cannot afford to leave an 
unskilled job for training. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) (R-7) 

14. There is limited housing in the area. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) (R^8) 

15. Appraisal techniques are limited, 
such as limited use of test available. 
(Pts, 7) (T-7) (R-8) 

16. Returning veterans have unmarketable 
skills. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) (R-9) 

17. A lack of inter-agency cooperation 
and coordination of programs, such 
as Driver Education for Spanish- 
speaking people. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
(R-9) 

18. Applicants are not staying on the 
job, and some have worked for most 
of the employers in the area— poor 
work record. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-9) 

19. WIN, MPTI, and DVR send applicants 
to the WSES that do not meet the 
requirements of the WSES and the 
referral agency does not discuss the 
applicant with WSES before the 
referral. (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) (R-10) 

20. Old age makes training unrealistic for 
some clients. (Pts. 5) (T-5> (R-10) 

21. All child labor laws should be changed 
because of the effect they have on the 
high school dropout 

22. Lack of transportation for clients 
to get to work. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

23. Elementary and high schools are not 
teaching the basics, such as simple 
Arithmetic, Spelling, and reading a 
ruler, (No Points) 


24. Poor ABE in the MPTI District, and 
it is not available to enough persons, 
(No Points) 

25. Education or training does not 
necessarily mean a job. This causes a 
lack of motivation, (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

26. Not enoucih funds for MDTA slotting. 
(Pts, 4) (T^4) 

27. There is a duplication of efforts in 
vocational training by the high schools 
and Vocational Schools with a definite' 
lack of cooperation. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

28. Should WSES place an applicant from 
a training progrrim before the com- 
pletion of training? (No Points) 

29. Employer's inability or unwillingness 
to risk a few dollars in exchange for 
the overall benefit of an individual 
or his family. (No Points) 

30. Area residents feel cheated because 

of a limited course selection by MPTI. 
Need courses such as LPN and other 
health-related occupations, also 
Electronics, Refrigeration and Plumbing. 
(X) (Pts. 3) (T.3) 

31. Employer's reluctance to fill out 
government reports or receive any 
money from the government. 
(Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

32. Poor reputation of the WSES. Need 
public relations with the community, 
including applicants and employers. 
(Pts. 1, 2) (T-3} 

33. What agency is finally responsible for 
a client when he has been hired— who 
does the follow-up when the client 
has been dealing with more than one 
agency. (No Points) 


Total Points: 220 
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CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Dodge County 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 


1. Poor ABE in the MPTI District, and 
it is not available to enough persons. 
(No Points) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Lavi's 


1. A person gets more money and benefits 
on welfare than off, and it is difficult 
to get back on welfare once off for a 
short period of time, like one or two 
months. These are reasons people stay 
on welfare versus seeking a job. (Pts. 7, 
.8) (T-15) (R-3) 

2 WIN is receiving more funding, 

and WSES is losing it— MDTA program. 
(Pts. 5, 5) (T-10) (R-5) 

3. Almost a complete lack of local staff 
meetings in order to know what is 
going on. Need intra-agency staffings. 
(Pts. 2, 8) (T-10) (R-5) 

4. WIN, MPTI, and DVR send applicants 
to the WSES that do not meet the 

requirements of the WSES 

(Pts. 2,3) (T-5) (R-10) 

5. All child labor laws should be changed 
because of the effect they have on the 
high school dropout, (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

6. Not enough funds for MDTA slotting. 
(Pts. 4) (T.4) 

7. What agency is finally responsible for 
a client when he has been hired— who 
does the follow-up when the client has 
been dealing with more than one 
agency? (No Points) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 

1. There is limited housing in the area. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-8) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1 . A duplication of services by Wl N and 
WSES in relation to funding and 

programs (Pts. 5, 5) (T-10) 

(R-5) 

2. A lack of inter-agency cooperation and 
coordination of programs, such as 
Driver Education for Spanish-speaking 
people. (Pts, 6) (T-6) (R-9) 

3 and the referral agency does not 

discuss the applicant with WSES before 
the referral. (Pts, 2, 3) (T-5) (R-10) 

4. There is a duplication of efforts in 
vocational training by the high schools 
and vocational schools with a definite 
lack of cooperation, (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Clients' failure to recognize their own 
limitations. (Pts. 10, 10) (T-20) (R-1) 

2. Appraisal techniques are limited, such 
as limited use of test available. (Pts.^7) 
(T-7) (R-8) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1. Elementary and high schools are not 
. teaching the basics, such as simple 
Arithmetic, Spelling, and reading a 
ruler. (No Points) 
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WSES-Staff-Cotogorizntion 

(101 Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Tcclmical 


1. Area residents feel cheated because of a 
limited course selection by MPTI. Need 
courses such as LPN and other health- 
related occupations, also Electronics, 
Refrigeration and Plumbing. (X) (Pts. 3) 


[22] Motivation 


1. Applicants want Uno(n()loymont Com- 
pensation benefits and are not looking 
for work. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-6) 

2. Education or training does not neces- 
sarily mean a job. This causes a lack 
of motivation. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 
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[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tionnl Materials 

1. Lack of audio and visual privacy when 
dealing with applicants—not only for 
interviewing. (Pts. 1,9) (T-10) (R-B) 


(16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 

1 . * Lack of training and/or experience for 
jobs available in the area, like Metal 
Fabrication. (X) (Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) 
(R-3) 

2. Training programs have too great a 
time lapse between referral, enrollment 
and placement. (X) (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) 
(R-6) 

3. Returning veterans have unmarketable 
skills. (Pts. 2,4) (T-6) (R-9) 

4. Applicants are not staying on the job, 
and some have worked for most of the 
employers in the area—poor work record. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-9) 

5. Education or training does not neces- 
sarily mean a job (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

6. Should WSES place an applicant from 

a training program before the completion 
of training? (No Points) 


[21] Minorities 

1. Clients' inability to communicate in 
English because of an inability to 
speak and understand the lafiguage, as 
well as re a d and write it. (X) (Pts. 7, 10) 
(T-17) (R-2) -444- 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimintjtioi\ and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Employers are hesitant to hire an 
applicant with a history of a previous 
injury or handicap. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-5) 

2. An employer's unwillingness to relax 
some hiring standards, such as educa- 
tion, age, experience, and training. 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-7) 

3. Employer's inability or unwillingness 
to risk, a few dollars in exchange for 
the overall benefit of an individual or 
his family. (No Points) 

4. Employer's reluctance to fill out 
government reports or receive any 
money from the government. (Pts. 1, 
1) {T-2) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 

Participation and Volunteers 

1. Poor reputation of the WSES. Need 
public relations with the community, 
including applicants and employers. 
(Pts. 1,2) (T-3) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1. Old ago makes training unrealistic for 
some clients, (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-10) 


[30] Transportation 

1. Lack of transportation for clients to 
get to work. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 


WSES-Staff-Categorization 

[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 

1. A person cannot afford to leave an 
unskilled job for training. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) (R-7) 


[32] Miscellaneous 


1. Need a study to find out how a dis- 
advantaged or handicapped worker 
became a capitalistic taxpayer. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-6) 
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WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Dodge County 
Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 5 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homo gen ous Grouping: Eleven persons were expected to participate and had been 
homogenously grouped on criteria of permanent employees and seasonal workers. Five of the 
anticipated eleven persons took part and were formed into one group by the research team. The 
four female participants are seasonal workers. 


1. Female, ag^^53; client of VVSES. 

2. Female, age 34; client of WSES and 
MHC. 


3, Female, age 40; client of WSES; 
former client of DSS. 

4. Male, age 24; client of WSES. 
age 49; client of WSES. 


5. Female, 
RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1 . Need better testing a' id screening for 
clients as to what job the client would 
be best at. (Pts. 4, 5, 6, 6) (T-21) 
(R-1) 

2. Need a program for young children 
who are slow learners. (Pts, 4, 5, 5, 6) 
(T-20) (R-2) 

3. Lack of information on jobs from the 
WSES— need better service from them. 
(Pts. 3, 3, 4, 5) (T-15) (R-3) 


8. Need a dance program to teach 
people how to dance— for husband 
and wife. (Pts. 1, 1, 1, 2) (T-5) 

9. Lack of knowledge and information 
available on programs at the Voca- 
tional School in Beaver Dam— • 
especially for new people in the area. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

10. Need a better program for alcoholics. 
(No Points) 


4. Need training programs for school bus 
drivers and disciplining the children 

on the bus. (X) (Pts. 2, 2, 3, 6) (T-13) 
(R-4) 

5. Need for counselors from the guidance 
clinics to come into the home— clients 
won't go to the counselors, so the 
counselor should come to the client. 
(Pts. 3, 3, 6) (T-12) (R-5) 

6. Need a curfew hour for younger 
children who are out walking the 

, streets. (Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) (R-6) 

7. Need transportation to school. (Pts. 2) 
(T.2) 


1 1. Need better follow-up for alcoholics 
and children having problems. 

(Pts. 1,2) (T-3) 

12. Would like a Drafting and LPN 
program at MPTI in Beaver Dam. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

13. Need for an information and referral 
center— for what services are available 
and to whom. (No Points) 


Total Points: 105 
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CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Dodge County 

[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- [11] Drugs, Alcoholism, ond Emergency 

ministration, and Laws Services 


1. Lack of information on jobs from the 
WSES---need better service from them. 
(Pts. 3, 3, 4, 5) (T-15) (R-3) 

2. Need for counselors from the guidance 
clinics to come into the home— clients 
won't go to the counselors, so the coun- 
selor should come to the client. (Pts. 3, 
3,6) (T-12) (R-5) 

3. Need a curfew hour for younger children 
who are out walking the streets. (Pts. 1, 5) 
(T-6) (R-6) 


1, Need a better program for alcoholics. 
(No Points) 

2, Need better follow-up for alcoholics 
(Pts, 1,2) (T-3) 

[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Need better follow-up for 

children having problems. (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 

1. Need better testing and screening for 
clients as to what job the client would 
be best at. (Pts. 4, 5, 6, 6) (T-21) (R-1) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. Need a program for young children 
who are slow learners. (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 6) 
(T-20) (R-2) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Need training programs for school bus 
drivers and disciplining the children on 
the bus. (X) (Pts. 2, 2, 3, 6) (T-13) 
(R-4) 

2. Lack of knowledge and information 
available on programs at the Vocational 
School in Beaver Dam—especially for 
new people in the area. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

3. Would like a Drafting and LPN program 
at MPTI in Beaver Dam. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need a dance program to teach people 
how to dance--for husband and wife. 
(Pts. 1, 1, 1,2) (T-5) 

[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Need for an information and referral 
center--for what services are available 
and to whom. (No Points) 

[30] Transportation 


1. Need transportation to school. (Pts, 2) 
(T.2) 
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WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 

(The employment service for Green Loke County is provided by the 
office of the director of WSES, Fond du Lac County.) 

CLIENT AND STAFF NOMINALS 


The Fond du Lac County WSES, singularly, elected not to participate in the Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped Research Project. The research team met with the supervisor and, at a later date, 
with the agency manager and six staff members. There was also a third contact, a follow-up 
attempt, to encourage participation by the WSES staff and a representative client group in this 
research project. On each occasion, the agency stated that they chose not to take part. 
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WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Washington County 

Agency Function 

The Wisconsin State Employment Service office serving Washington (and Ozaukee) counties is a 
part of Wisconsin's Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, and operates within a 
federal-state partnership with three main objectives: 

1) to help people become successfully employed; 

2) to help employers meet their manpower needs; 

3) to help communities develop their manpower resources. 

To reach these objectives, the Washington-Ozaukee county office provides applicant recruiting 
and job placement services, personnel management assistance for employers, labor market information, 
aptitude testing, vocational counseling, job training assistance, and occupational research. The criterion 
for eligibility for any of these services is a legitimate need. 

WSES programs include the Job Corps, to prepare youth for the responsbilities of citizenship and 
to Increase the cmployability of young men and women, ages sixteen through twenty-one, by providing 
them both in rural and urban residential areas, with education. Vocational training, useful work ex- 
perience and other appropriate activities. 

WSES also provides entry into the Manpower Development and Training Act program and the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program, which includes in-school, summer, and out-of-school programs. 
WSES offers counseling and testing services where needed, as well as selection and placement work for 
NYC participants, ages 16 to 21. 

Operation IVlainstream, administered by WSES, provide grants to chronically unemployed who 
are poor, and because of age are unable to obtain employment or get training under other federal 
programs. The Work Incentive program also is available for persons over 16 years of age who are 
getting payments under Aid to Families with Dependent Children. These individuals must report for 
work training or for a job. Unemployed fathers, mothers, and other eligible persons are assisted. 

The Concentrated Employment program, an attempt to unify and concentrate all federal manpower 
efforts to attack the unemployment and underemployment problems of the disadvantaged in slum or 
rural areas, is operated through the WSES office. 

All these services are tailored to individual needs, and may be extended as widely as necessary 
through the nation-wide network of state employment offices to help one person, an employer of any 
size, or a community. 
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introduction to Wisconsin State Employnicnt Scrvico Staff Partici[xint$ 


One Nominal Group of three males rmd one female was orgcinijied from the WSES staff serving 
Washington county. Their cicjos rangod from 38 to 50 years, have been employed in the agency from 
4 to 1 1 years. All had earned Bachelor's degrees and one held a M.A. degree. 

Summary of Wisconsin S tate Employment Service Staff Responses 

The most pressing need cited by the group is better public relations and public information about 
the services available through WSES. Ranked next is a complaint about too much wasted time reg- 
istering clients for work who do not cooperate by keeping appointments. The staff felt that the 
maximum time before a client must take a job is too long. Mandatory work should be arranged for 
Unemployment Compensation recipients after a shorter period. The fourth ranked problem is lack of 
client motivation. 

The problem area mentioned most often is agency administration. In addition to those mentioned 
above, the staff felt more legal help is needed to force clients to register for work when jobs are available. 
The staff noted that labor data collected by the WSES is not always valid for the local community 
situation. More MDTA funds would be desirable. Communications problems between local and district 
WSES offices and also between WSES and other public service agencies are noted. Some clients 
register with WSES merely "to meet DSS benefit requirements. The placement services of WSES, MPTI, 
and WIN should be better coordinated. 

Specific MPTI courses requested are7n areas where employment openings are available: Building 
trades. Transportation (semi-truck drivers), Bus Drivers, Punch Press, Heavy Equipment, Machine 
Operators and Health Occupations. 

Job placement could be facilitated by additional Vocational programs in the area, since the staff 
indicated that clients have a lack of skills. Additional work experience and on-the-job training openings 
would be helpful. Open-ended training programs should be more available to clients in need. Employer 
bias because of spotty work records, race, sex, appearance, prison records, welfare recipient status, or 
handicaps was mentioned. The staff also noted that some medical, dental, nutritional, clothing, or 
housing factors actually made thi^m unemployable. Child care is widely needed. 

As stated by the staff, the WSES office needs more staff to serve the large area assigned and a larger 
budget to provide clients with tools and safety equipment. They also requested funds to provide / 
emergency medical care for clients. Staff identifies a need for a transportation system to overcome the/ 
limitation on job placement for some clients ai d to enable clients to get to job training programs. Better 
public relations are keyed to a number of problems, including the lack of employer response to the 
services of the WSES. The staff was establishing a permanent office in an area where none had previously 
been provided. 
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Introduction to Wisconsin State Employment Service Client Participants 


One client group was orcjanizoci, with two women and four men. Five were active clients of the 
agency, and one was a former client. They reported contact with only one outside agency. (See Table 16.) 

Of the 432 clients in the MPTl study, a total of 169 reported active or former contact with the 
WSES. 

Sum.nary of Wisconsin State Employment Service Client Responses 

The most important problem noted by clients of the Washington county WSES is a direct request 
for more Vocational and professional training in fields needed by industry. Clients also requested a long- 
term study as to future needs. 

The second most important problem to clients is the need for a public relations effort by WSES to 
alert the employers in the area to the unemployment problems in the county. The clients stated that 
employers related to them that they were proud of the stable economy of Washington county and 
did not use the WSES to list job vacancies. 

Enrployers also are observed as discriminating against women with children. The clients feel that 
lower wages are offered in some cases because of these attitudes, with employers stating that applicants 
are overqualif ied. Age discrimination is also reported by clients as occurring in many places of em- 
ployment, including governmental agencies. 

Vocational counseling is a serious need in the county. Placement assistance for professional and 
technical positions is requested both for openings v^/ithin the area and for those in widespread areas. 
A serious charge that local papers carry false job advertising was made by 50% of the clients. Some 
positions were incorrectly labeled and others were never answered, WSES clients requested recognition 
of correspondence courses tov\/ard college degrees. 

Agency administration drew the greatest number of comments. The employment practices of 
area employers are included here due to the interaction between WSES and employers. Better agency 
follow-up on clients and job leads were requested. Accurate evaluation of client ability by WSES is 
requested. Placement by employers — putting you where they need you — rather than by qualifications 
or interests is criticized. Longer WSES office hours would be more convenient for clients. Low-level 
job information and applications are offered by WSES to clients to gomplete a quota, according to 
clients. Other employment practices which are criticized are the long time lag between sending a resume' 
and hearing from a company, (causing other jobs to be turned down), lax screening of applicants before 
interviews, and the common practice of cutting off retirement benefits when an employee leaves the 
company. Better interview arrangements between WSES and employers were requested. 

WSES or MPTl could offer classes in Interviewing Techniques and in preparation of resumes and 
form letters. With the Washington County Center of the University of Wisconsin system nearby. 
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courses at the college level in Business Administration, Marketing, Psychology, .-md Secretarial Sciences 
arc requested. 

Other needs cited by clients of the Washington county WSES include child care facilities and 
transportation to get to work. An Adult High School diploma program should be available during the 
daytime and evenings. 

Comparison of Wisconsin State Empio yment Serv i c e Staff and Client Responses 

The staff and clients agree qui ts closely on the most pressing problems. Both called for a more 
active public relations effort to familiarize the employer public with the unemployment problem, the 
skills available for hiring, and the services available from WSES, The newness of the service in the area 
requires an extra effort to become known. Both groups see problems in very basic needs, such as 
emergency medical care. 

Both staff and clients agree that needs for better transportation and child care facilities exist 
in the county. 
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WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Washington County 
Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating; 4 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for Homogenous Group ing; Included in this session is the District Supervisor, because of 
the suggested minimum of 4 participants to successfully use the Nominal Group Method. 


1. Area Services Assistant III; 5 days in 
present position; 4 years, 6 months in 
agency; Female, age 43; 3 credits 
towards B.S., Sociology. 


Manpower Specialist IMtinerant 
Services; 5 months in present 
position; 1 0 years in agency; Male, 
age 40; B.B.A., Business Administration. 


2. Manpower Specialist- Itinerant Services; 
3 years, 6 months in present position; 
9 years, 9 months in agency; Male, age 38; 
B.S., Economics. 


4. Decentralized Sen/ices Supervisor- 
Manpower Supervisor; 2 years, 2 
months in present position; 1 1 years, 
3 months in agency; Male, age 50; 
B.A., History; M.A., History. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. The citizens are unaware of services 
available through the WSES. There 
is a need for better public relations. 
(Pts. 2, 8, 9, 10) (T-29) (R-1) 

2. Too much time spent on registering 
clients for work who do not make 
themselves available for referral. 
(Pts. 2, 7, 8, 8) (T-25) (R-2) 

3. Problem in Unemployment Com- 
pensation regulations and job can- 
vassing. The maximum time before 
it is mandatory that a client accepts 
a job is too long. (Pts. 1, 4, 9, 1 0) 
(T-24) (R-3) 


6. More training programs are needed in 
the areas of employment possibilities, 
such as in the Building Trades, in 
Transportation— like semi-truck drivers, 
Bus Driver, Punch Press, Heavy Equip- 
ment, Machine Operators and Health 
Occupations. (XX) (Pts. 6, 7) (T-13) 
(R-6) 

7. Clients have a lack of skills required to 
obtain available jobs. (Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) 
(R'7) 

8. Adequate child care for all persons 
wishing to work. (XXX) (Pts. 5, 6) 
(T-11) (R-7) 


4. How to motivate clients to want to 
vvork. (Pts. 1, 3, 7, 10) (T-21) (R-4) 

5. Poor employer responses to the ser- 
vices of the WSES. They are not in the 
habit of using the WSES because of a 
lack of a permanent office in the past. 
(Pts. 6, 10) (T-16) (R-5) 


8. Poor communications between some 
agencies— WIN in Waukesha, DVR in 
Waukesha, and the DSS. Some clients 
are registering with the WSES only to 
meet welfare requirements. There are 
not enough teeth in the law to enforce 
valid registration for clients to work 
when jobs are availabia. (Pts. 1, 9) 
(T-10) (R-8) 
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WSES-Staff- Responses 


10. Labor data collocted by the WSES is 
not always valid for the local com- 
munity. (Pts. 1, 4, 4) (T-9) (R-9) 

1 1 . Lack of transportation limits job 
placement of some clients, and they 
also need it for traininq programs. 
(X) (Pts. 9) (T-9) {R-9) 

1Z Need MDTA funds and programs in 
the area— none are available through 
the Milwaukee office. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

13. Disparity between the clients' income 
needs and their ability to command 
adequate wages. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

14. More slotting or open-ended training 
programs that people can start at any 
time. (No Points) 

1 5. Unrealistic expectations of clients 
and employers. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) 

16. Need more employers willing to take 
a chance on persons with spotty work 
records. (No Points) 

17. Problem of eliminating bias and pre- 
judice on the part of the employers 
because of race, sex, appearance, 
prison record, welfare recipient, and 
handicapped. (Pts, 4) (T-4) 


20. Lack of funds to provide clients with 
tools, clothing, emergency medical 
care, and safety equipment. (No 
Points) 

21. This office has inadequate staff to 
serve two counties with all the various 
services that should be provided. Dif- 
ficult to serve people in peak periods. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

22. More work experience sites for people 
to become acclimated to the World of 
Work. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

23. Overlapping of agency programs such 
as MPTI in job placement; welfare 
refers people directly to jobs— need 
coordination of efforts in placement 
(Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) 

24. Problem in some clients' housing, health 
and nutritional care makes them unem- 
ployable. (No Points) 

25. Milwaukee's job bank tie-in is cumber- 
some to use. We need to call long 
distance each time we call out. Must 
let them know when we close out an 
order. (No Points) 

26. The WSES counseling services are not 
easily available. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


18. Some clients cannot speak or under- 
stand English. (No Points) 

19. Too much distance between the Total Points: 220 
outstation— home office— and the 

district WSES office. Not enough 
communication. (No Points) 
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CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Washington County 


12] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Too much time spent on registering 
clients for work who do not make 
themselves available for referral. 
(Pts. 2, 7, 8,8) (T-25) (R-2) 

2. Problem in Unemployment Compensation 
regulations and job canvassing. The max- 
imum time before it is mandatory that a 
client accepts a job is too long. (Pts. 1, 4, 
9, 10) {T-24) (R-3) 

3 There are not enough teeth in the 

law to enforce valid registration for clients 
to work when jobs are available. (Pts. 1, 
9) (T-10) (R-8) 

4. Labor data collected by the WSES is not 
always valid for the local community. 
(Pts. 1, 4, 4) (T-9) (R-9) 

5. Need MDTA funds and programs in the 
area— none are available through the 
Milwaukee office. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 


[6] Communications: 
Agency 


Inter and Intra- 


1. Poor communications between some 
agencies— WIN in Waukesha, DVR in 
Waukesha, and the DSS. Some clients 
are registering with the WSES only to 

meet welfare requirements 

(Pts. 1, 9) (T-10) (R-S) 

2. Too much distance between the out - 
station— home office— and the district 
WSES office. Not enough comnriuni- 
cation. (No Points) 

3. Overlapping of agency programs such 
as MPTI in job placement; welfare 
refers people directly to jobs— need 
coordination of efforts in placement. 
(Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) 

4. Milwaukee's job bank tie-in is cumber- 
some to use. We need to call long 
distance each time we call out. Must 
let them know when we close out an 
order. (No Points) 


6. The WSES counseling services are not 
easily available. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Lack of funds to provide clients with 
clothing (No Points) 

2. Problem in some clients' housing 

and nutritional care makes them unem- 
ployable. (No Points) 

[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Adequate child care for all persons 
wishing to work. (XXX) (Pts. 5, 6) 
(T-11) (R-7) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Unrealistic expectations of clients and 
employers. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. More training programs are needed in 
the areas of employment possibilities, 
such as in the Building Trades, in 
Transportation— like semi-truck drivers, 
Bus Drivers, Punch Press, Heavy Equip- 
ment, Machine Operators and Health 
Occupations. (XX) (Pts. 6.^7) (T-13) 
(R-6) 
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WSES-Staff-Categorization 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Lack of funds to provide clients with 

tools and safety equipment. (No 

Points) 


[16] Jobs and Job PlacemDv;:, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Clients have a lack of skills required 
to obtain available jobs. (Pts. 3, 8) 
(T-ll) (R-7) 

2. More slotting or open-ended training 
programs that people can start at any 
time, ([vlo Poinlti) 

3. More work experience sites for people 
to become acclimated to the 'World 
of Work.' (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Lack of funds to provide clients with 

emergency medical care 

(No Points) 

2. Problem in some clients' health 

makes them unemployable. 

(No Points) 

[21] Minorities 


1. Some clients cannot speak or under- 
stand English. (No Points) 

[22] Motivation 


1. How to motivate clients to want to 
work. (Pts. 1, 3, 7, 10) (T-21) (R-4) 

[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Need more employers willing to take 
a chance on persons with spotty work 
records. (No Points) ^ 


2. Problem of eliminating bias and prej- 
udice on the part of the employers 
because of race, sex, af^pearancs, 
prison record, welfare recipient, and 
handicapped. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1 There is a need for better public 

relations. (Pts, 2, 8, 9, 10) (T-29) 
(R-1) 

2. Poor employer response to the services 
of the WSES. They are not in the habit 
of using the WSES because of a lack of 
a permanent office in the past. (Pts. 

6, 10) (T-16) (R-5) 

[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. The citizens are unaware of services 

available through the WSES 

(Pts. 2, 8, 9, 10) (T-29) (R-1) 

[29] Staff 


1. This office has inadequate staff to 
serve two counties with all the various 
services that should be provided. 
Difficult to seive people in peak periods, 
(Pts. 3) (T3) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Lack of transportation limits job 
placement of some clients, and they 
also need it for training programs. (X) 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R>9) ^ 

[31] Wages, income, and Incentives 


1. Disparity between the clients' income 
needs and their ability to command 
adequate wages. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
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WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Washington County 
Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 6 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP f\10. 1 
Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 6 participants are present or former clients of WSES. 
1. Male, age 29; client of WSES. 4. Male, age 51; client of WSES. 

5. Male, age 26; client of WSES. 


2, Female, age 24; former client of 
WSES. 


3. Male, age 33; client of WSES. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


6. Female, age 29; client of WSES 
and MHC. 


Need vocational and professionai 
training in fields needed by industry. 
More long-term studies as to wtiat will 
be needed in the future. (Pts. 4, 4, 6) 
(T-14) (R-1) 

Employers in Washington County need 
to be aware of the unemployment 
problem in this area. They have stated 
that they are proud of the stable economy, 
they do not use the WSES to list job 
vacancies, employers discriminate against 
women with children and newly married 
women. Because of so-called stable 
economy, employers feel they can pay 
lower wages and I have been told that 
it is a privilage to work in West Bend 
rather than Milwaukee. Employers use 
the excuse you are over-qualified. (XXX) 
(Pts. 3, 5, 5) (T-13) (R-2) 

Problems of age discrimination in job 
hiring from all employers, including 
government agencies. Also, there is 
discrimination against marital status. (X) 
(Pts. 1,4,6) (T-11) (R'3) 

Need vocational counseling. (Pts. 5, 6) 
(T-11) (R-3) 

Recognition of correspondence courses 
towards a college decree. (Pts. 1, 3, 5) 
(T-9) (R-4) 


6. 


8. 


Need better placement assistance for 
professional and technical positions. 
More info on these types of positions 
available outside the area. (Pts. 3, 6) 
(T-9) (R-4) 

There is false advertising in the local 
West Bend newspaper* A job was 
advertised for a secretarial position, 
but turned out to be a clerk-typist 
position. Also, I never got a response 
from blind newspaper ad and they did 
not return the resume. Should dis- 
continue blind newspaper ads com- 
pletely. (Pts. 1,2,5) (T-B) (R-5) 

The WSES office does not provide 
follow-up on clients and job leads; 
I myself lost a job opportunity be- 
cause of this. The WSES tells clients 
they are overqualified for jobs. 
(Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) (R-6) 

Many employers are unwilling to 
publicly post jobs because they 
feel they would rather promote from 
within or get a personal referral 
6) (T-6) (R-6) 


10. 


(Pts. 


Employers tend to put you where they 
need you rather than your line of in- 
terest or qualifications. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
(R-6) 
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WSES-Client-Rc3ponses 


1 1 . Need for Adult High School diploma 
programs offered during the drjytime 
and evenings, (No Points) 

12 Need for college level courses in West 
Bend in the areas of Business Admin- 
istration, Marketing, Psychology, and 
Secretarial Sciences. (X) (Pts.1) (T-1) 

13. Need an opportunity to pass on to a 
prospective employer my own eval- 
uation of myself, in addition to what 
is on the form. (No Points) 

14. Lack of a competitive starting wage 
scale in tlie area. We get stuck in 
dead-end jobs because there is no 
where else to go to improve the wage 
rate. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

15. Adequate child care facilities or in-the- 
home child care at a cost where it pays 
to accept a job. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

16. The WSES office staff is not large 
enough to serve all tfie different needs 
of the client. The staff job descriptions 
are not well defined. (X) (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

17. Employers should give reasons for 
rejecting a job applicant or at least 
give a response back to the applicant 
if he is not hired. (XX) (No Points) 

18. More efficient snow removal by the 
city and county to enable me to get 
to work. (No Points) 

19. Transportation to work from outside 
the city. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

20. Hartfordand West Bend's WSES 
offices are only open a few hours 
which is not long enough to meet 
the clients' needs. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


21. The WSES will give you a job appli- 
cation for inadequate jobs so they can 
say you have been offered somolhing. 
(No Points) 

22. Need more coordination among ail 
the WSES offices in the stale—should 
share specialists. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

23. Lack of proper interview arrangements 
between the WSES and employers. 
(No Points) 

24. Financial assistance provided by the 
government while obtaining experience. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

25. Too much lag in time from the sending 
out of a resume to the time a person 
hears from the company. Other job 
opportunities are often turned down 
while you wait for an answer from 
another company. (No Points) 

26* Better screening of job applicants by 
the company before they set up an 
interview. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

27. Need help in interviewing techniques 
and in preparation cf resumes and 
form letters. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

28. Need for major medical insurance 
coverage between jobs. (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 

29. Should not lose retirement benefits 
when you leave a company. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 


Total Points: 126 
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CATEGORIZATION OFCLIEIMT RESPONSES 


WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Washington County 


HI Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 

1. Need for Adult High School diploma 
programs offered during the daytime 
and evenings. (No Points) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. There is false advertising in the local 
West Bend newspaper. A job was 
advertised for a secretarial position, 
but turned out to be a clerk-typist 
position. Also, I never got a response 
from blind newspaper ad, and they 
did not return the resume. Should 
discountinue blind newspaper ads 
completely. (Pts. 1, 2, 5) (T-8) 
{R-5) 

2. The WSES office does not provide 
follow-up on clients and job leads; 
I myself lost a job opportunity be- 
cause of this. The WSES tells clients 
they are over-qualified for jobs. 
(Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) (R-6) 

3. Employers tend to put you where they 
need you rather than your line of 
interest or qualifications. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R-6) 

4. Need an opportunity to pass on to a 
prospective employer my own evaluation 
of myself, in addition to what is on the 
form. (No Points) 

5. The WSES office staff is not large 
enough to serve all the different*necds 
of the client. The staff job descriptions 
are not well defined. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

6. More efficient snow removal by the 
city and county to enable me to get to 
work. (No Points) 


ERLC 


Hartford and West Bend's WSES offices 
are only open a few hours which is not 


long enough to meet the clients' 
needs. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

8. The WSES will give you a job appli- 
cation for inadequate jobs so they can 
say you have been offered something. 
(No Points) 

9. Too much lag in time from the sending 
out of a resume to the time a person 
hears from the company. Other job 
opportunities are often turned down 
while you wait for an answer from 
another company. (No Points) 

10, Better screening of job applicants by 
the company before they set up an 
interview. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

11. Should not lose retirement benefits 
when you leave a company. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 


[5] Child Care Centers 

1, Adequate child care facilities or in-the- 
home child care at a cost where it pays 
to accept a job. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 

1. Need more coordination among all 
the WSES offices in the state— should 
share specialists. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

2. Lack of proper interview arrangements 
between the WSES and employers. 
(No Points) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 

1. Need vocational counseling. (Pts. 5, 6) 
(T-11) (R-3) 
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WSES-Client-Ctitcgor iiintion 


[8] Courses nncl Proyranis: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. Recognition of correspondence courses 
towards a coltotje degree. (Pts. 1, 3, 5) 
(T-9) (R-4) 

2. Need for colleye level courses in Wost 
Bend in the aroiis of Business Admin- 
istration, Marketing, Psycliology, and 
Secretarial Sciences. (X) (Pts.' 1) (T-1) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Need vocatiorial and professional 
training in fields needed by industry. 
More long-term studies as to what wiil 
be needed in the future. (Pts. 4, 4, 6) 
(T-14) (R-1) 

2. " Need help in interviewing techniques 
and in preparation'of resumes and 
form letters. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Need better placement assistance for 
professional and technical positions. 
More info on these types of positions 
available outside the area. (Pts. 3, 6) 
(T-9) (R'4) 

2. Financial assistance provided by the 
government while obtaining experience. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1 . Need for major medical insu ranee 
coverage between jobs. (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 


that they are proud of the stable 
economy, they do not use the WSES 
to list job vacancies, employers dis- 
criminate against women with children 
and newly married women. Because of 
so-called stable economy, employers 
feel they can pay lower wages, and I 
have been told that it is a privilege to 
work in West Bend rather than Mil- 
waukee. Employers use the excuse 
you are overqualified. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 
5,5) (T-13) (R-2) 

2. Problems of age discrimination in job 
hiring from all employers, including 
government agencies. Also, there is 
discrimination against marital status. 
(X) (Pts. 1,4,6) (T-11) (R"3) 

3. Many employers are unwilling to 
publicly post jobs because they feel 
they would rather promote from within 
or get a personal referral. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
(R-6) 

4. Employers should give reasons for 
rejecting a job applicant or at least 
give a response back to the applicant 
if he is not hired. (XX) (No Points) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation to work from outside 
the city. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Lack of a competitive starting wage 
scale in the area. We get fituck in 
dead-end jobs because there is nowhere 
else to go to improve the wage rate, 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Employers in Washington County need 
to be aware of the unemployment 
problem in this area. They have stated 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS - MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAI NING ACT 


Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake, and Washington Counties 

Agency Function: 

The Manpower Development and Training Act was passed in 1962 against a background of high 
unemployment, a growing labor force, and a widening impact of technological change upon employment. 
The Act was amended in 1963 and 1965, as improving employment was noted for the general population, 
but persistent high unemployment rates for many special worker groups continued, including teenagers, 
minorities, older workers and the unskilled. i 


The MDTA requires the federal government to appraise the manpower requirements and resources 
of the nation. Additionally, it requires the government to develop and apply the information and 
methods needed to deal with a problem of unemployment resulting from automation and technological 
change and other types of persistent unemployment. 

The Act directs the Secretary of Labor to develop research information by studying important 
problems in the field of manpower requirements and resources, employment and unemployment, 
automation and its impact on employment, manpower development and utilization, and labor mobility. 

The MDTA program is a cooperative program between the WSES and the Moraine Park VTAE 
District. The WSES is delegated the responsibility of determining the areas of work in which there are 
job openings and recruit potential students in that field. The Technicjl Institute then investigates the 
funding available and offer the program. Any person from the state of Wisconsin meeting the criterion 
is eligible to attend an MDTA program in Fond du Lac provided there is a student slot open. The 
District schools serve to develop and maintain occupational competency, to better understand the 
. responsibilities of citizenship, and to help enrich the lives of District citizens. Through the VTAE 
schools, persons who lack skills needed for available jobs may be given the training and related 
education required to qualify them for work. 

A total of 109 clients were served during FY 1971-72 by the Moraine Park VTAE District MDTA 
program. Twenty-two took Mechanical Drafting training, 43 were in Clerk-General Office programs, 
17 were in Welding, 5 were trained and graduated as Licensed Practical Nurses, 4 were in Food 
Manufacturing, 2 in Power Technology, 4 in Small Engine classes, 2 in Data Processing, 2 in Auto 
Mechanics, 3 in Clerk Typist training, 2 in Secretarial Science, 2 in Electronic Maintenance, and one 
was trained in Marketing. 

Recruitment for MDTA is done through the WSES offices. Eligibility was determined according 
to the following criteria: a person who is considered poor; unemployed workers (includes members 
of farm families with less than $3000 annual net family income); a person working substantially less 
than full time; a person working less than full time or who will be unemployed because their skills have 
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become or are becoming obsolete; a person workinc] below their skill capcicities; a person handicapped 
both physically and mentally; a person considered as head of family or household; a person who has 
had at least two years' experience in gainful employment (when allowances are paid — a person working 
up to 20 hours part-time may receive training allowances without any loss; a person who is receiving 
Veterans benefits may also receive MDTA allowances while training). 

Students who met the eligibility requirements are provided with counseling and guidance by an 
adult education supervisor, the student services office of MPTI, and by WSES. The services of the library, 
the canteen, MPTI clubs, ID cards, recreational activities, and the yearbook are available to all MDTA 
students. All students are able to participate in interviews at the MPTI school and at industries. 
Services which are available on a need basis include the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation,. 
Salvation Army, St. Vincent de Paul, Department of Social Services aid, FISH, tutors for individualized 
help, typewriter rental, and medical aid (for drug problems or venereal disease). Speakers from industry 
met with classes, and two classes made field trips to electronics industries and related areas. 

Introduction to Manpower Development and Training Act Staff Participants 

The staff of the MDTA program for the District met in three Nominal Groups, consisting of 12 
persons.. One group included four male trade and industry department instructors, one with supervisory 
responsibility. Another graup included three female general education instructors and a male counselor, 
all holding Masters degrees. The third group consisted of four supervisors, with over five years experience 
in the District. 

Summary of Manpower Development and Training Act Staff Responses 

The top-ranked responses from staff groups include a request for in-service training for teachers 
to learn more about disadvantaged students, a request for psychological guidance and counseling services 
for the students to include work attitudes, values, help with family problems, and finally, a staff 
Nominal Group noted that a major problem was the many hours per day in the classroom for students. 

Three varied concerns were ranked second by the MDTA staff. One staff group felt that some 
students with serious personal problems should receive assistance from other agencies better equipped 
to help, before they enter the MDTA program. A second group echoed the first-ranked problem 
mentioned above concerning the excessively long seven-hour classroom day, without free time for the 
students. Students need a one-week orientation to the MDTA program to prepare them for the actual 
course work, according to another staff group. 



The most frequently mentioned problem area from MDTA staff was their concern about courses 
and Vocational and Technical programs. In addition to the concerns about lengthy days cited above, 
the staff felt that students should be evaluated by ability and placed in classes by ability. Equipment 
appropriate for the programs should be written into grants. The Teaming pace is too fast for some stu- 
dents, according to the staff. Refresher courses, like the orientation week, would help students who 
have been out of school for a long time, or v;ho have inadequate backgrounds. Teacher preparation 
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time for MDTA classes should be compensated. Some staff feel that an open-ended format with 
possible entry each week would be advisable. Staff discussions of student problems would assist 
staff. It was observed that MDTA program students might saturate the job market and compete with 
regular full-time students. Less structure in the program was urged to foster independence of work 
habits in the students. 

Frequently mentioned problems concerned individual differences in ability, ambition, age, and 
experience, and how various agencies might deal with them. Better communications between agencies 
providing assistance were urged. The delay after enrollment, before the first check is received, should 
be mentioned to the students by the Wisconsin State Employment Service. Expectations which are 
closely allied to job performance interfere with communications between students and teachers, 
according to the staff. The students resist learning skills which do not appear to be job related. Some 
students refuse to do assignments. 

A high ranked, frequently mentioned problem area is the need for more counseling and testing 
for the MDTA students. Although the class days are long, students do not have enough time to discuss 
progress and problems with instructors. Better aptitude screening should be accomplished before 
the student is assigned to a class. Students hold back and don't participate in classes without special 
urging, according to the staff. Group counseling was suggested as an alternative for the students. 

Some administrative problems were noted by the staff. These focused on financial and budget 
procedures. Staff felt that more time between approval and implementation of a program would 
improve programs. They requested emergency loan funds to help students in the program. More 
contact with students was urged, both in terms of the enrolled students' attendance, and for the 
graduated students' follow-up and employment history. 

The motivation of students was a problem for staff members. Some students were Jn the program 
for the money, not the education, according to all three Nominal Groups of staff. Two groups of 
staff felt that the MDTA students were discriminated against by the staff and faculty the MPTI. 

Other problems citedjncluded the need for better audiovisual equipment and better offices for 
the staff, some in-service for the staff in how to teach MDTA students, and more time for the stu- 
dents to examine the occupations available in the District. 

Introduction to Manpower Development and Training Act Client Participants 

All client participants in Nominal Groups from the Manpower Development and Training Act 
were organized without regard to place of residence. The 48 clients reported a total of 72 contacts 
with outside agencies. (See Table 17.) 


Eight client-student Nominal Groups wsre organized from MDTA program students at the 
Moraine Park Technical Institute-Fond du Lac Campus. One group was made up of seven men in the 
.9^-:e Machine Repair program. Three of the students were working part-time, and two would have 


enrolled in Vocational training without MDTA tiid. 


A second Nominal Group included six students in the MDTA Office Machine Repair program at the 
Moraine Park Technical Institute-Fond du Log Can\pus. These men range in age from 18 to 25. Another 
group included 8 students in the Mechanical Drafting program at the MPTI-Fond du Lac Campus. Six 
were men, one a woman, and one did not complete that portion of the information requested. A fourth 
group of six men are all students in the Mechanical Drafting program. 

A group was organized of six women, two from the Data Processing Machine Operation program, 
one in Accounting, one in Clerk Typist, one in Industrial Marketing, and one in the Secretarial Science 
program. One of the Data Processing students had previously completed the MDTA Clerk Typist program. 

Another group included four MDTA (slotted) students, enrolled in regular MPTI courses with MDTA 
support. Two were in the Accounting program, one in Mechanical Design, and one in Electronic Servicing. 
A seventh group included six men, enrolled as slotted MDTA students in programs in Auto Mechanics, 
Data Processing, Food Manufacturing Technology-Canning and Freezing, Machine Tool Operation, and 
Small Engine-Chassis Repair. Their ages range from 19 to 38 years. The eighth group consisted of five 
men, MDTA-slotted into MPTI programs in Accounting, Auto Mechanics, Machine Tool Operations, and 
Small E-ngine-Chassis Repair. 

Summary of Manpower Development and Training Act Client Responses 

A problem which was cited by every member of one group, and which is ranked as the most 
important problem by that group is the low wage scale for married persons who are separated with a 
family on welfare. Men with dependents should have pay increases after 10 weeks, and all MDTA 
students should have higher pay, according to this group. Another group of client-students felt that 
the Office Machine Repair program should be introduced more clearly to the students. A majority 
ranked the poor orientation to the courses as a first-ranked problem. Another group focused on the 
long school day and the short time outside of school for study as a problem. This problem was top- 
ranked or high-ranked in several other groups, who requested that the courses be spread out across 
longer periods of time, with less structured study hall time, and more time to learn the mat?irial. 
Students in several courses complained that the courses offered too much information with not enough 
time to learn it, and ranked the complaint in the top five. 

One group cited the differences between the texts used by the instructor and the students in the 
Mechanical Drafting classes as a first priority problem, since the teachers were using one book and the 
students were studying from another. The students felt that the texts were at the wrong level for the 
classes. 

Almost all of one group felt that students should be trusted more than they are with regard to 
reporting absences, particularly in regard to the required physician's excuse. Several groups ranked this 
in the top five problems. Several groups stated that they were concerned that the MDTA program 
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might be canceled before they were able to finish their courses. In other cases, concern about 
financial help between the end of the proyram and beginning a job was stated. Financial worries 
were high-ranked by most of the clients. 

Several participants stated that the MPTI facilities were inadequate - they did not appreciate 
having to commute back and forth between MPTI and the University of Wisconsin-Fond du Lac Center. 
Another group complained about the courses in the program not immediately related to the subject 
of the program, such as the required Psychology and Communications courses in the Small Engine 
Repair program. 

The second-ranked problems cited by the eight client groups also covered a wide variety. They 
included a complaint that there were inadequate course materials, manuals, testing machines, electronic 
equipment, parts, or business machines for the Office Machine Repair classes to study and practice on. 
Several second-ranked problems echoed those ranked first by the groups, such as the complaint of 
"too much, too fast" about some courses. Others repeated the concern about the cancellation of the 
MDTA program. Another group requested insurance and medical benefits for MDTA students, to help 
with family expenses. The request of being trusted about reporting absences without physicians' 
excuses was repeated and ranked second by a different group. Another group asked for MDTA courses 
to be offered during the summer or as night classes. 

Third-ranked problems again included concern about the financial aid for MDTA students not 
being high enough, or that it should be continued after school was completed. Another group felt more 
space should be allowed for the MPTI Auto h/lechanics department. Specific courses requested included 
Income Tax Preparation, Photography, and Radio-T.V. Broadcasting for the students. This same 
group requested that on-the job training be added to MDTA courses so that employers might see the 
student at work, and appreciate the experiences the MDTA student brought with him to the job. 

Other problems ranked third by MDTA clients is the need for financial assistance for child care 
and medical assistance. Late checks aggravate financial problems for the students. More money is 
needed for each child or dependent of an MDTA student. A specific request that instructors spend 
more time and give more attention to individual students was made and ranked third by one student 
Nominal Group. More qualified instructors with more experience are needed in the MDTA classes. 

The category of problem which received the highest number of responses from all the groups 
was that of Vocational and Technical courses and programs with nearly eighty responses. Of these, 
47 were ranked in the ten most important problems by the student-clients. A few of the complaints 
concerned the need for more money to assist in program-related expenses. Thirteen of the complaints 
indicated that the MDTA students were being treated as children, and they resented having to submit 
physician's excuses for absences. Teacher prejudice against MDTA students was related to this 
emphasis on attendance, rather than on the quality of a student's work. 
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By far the most ffoquefit coinplnint afiout th(} MDTA proijrcim is tlio rush that students feel. The 
long scliool day, partly spent in courses not (iifcctly rolated to the subject matter of the program, 
with little time for s>tudy, too much crniiuiiincj, oiui tu-)od for more available instructor time for individual! 
help and instruction, drew twonty-(our ^iL.'pauito complaints from the .students, some ranked first. 

Specific complaints about insU'uctors, vvl'io they foe! need niore experience or training in teaching 
methods, or who dehumanize the sluclonts, numbered twenty-three. In some cases these complaints 
suggested reorganiiiirR) ^'.hop eciuipn-iont, wiiich is the responsibility of the instructor. In other cases, 
the complaint specified too much out-oi-c!dSS ossigned work. 

Positive suggestions for improving the prograin included adding courses at MPTI which are not 
training-oriented, to give the student a more vvell-rounded education. Main courses should be in the 
morning, not the afternoon. Handicapped and disadvantaged complained ^bout the travel involved 
between the MPTI Annex, the University of Wisconsin - Fond du Lac Center, and the Moraine Park 
Technical Institute. Advanced students should be allowed to progress at their own pace. An honor 
roll and graduation certificates should be a part of the MDTA program. More programs should be 
available at the Beaver Dam Campus, including Secretarial Science, Data Processing, and Clerk Typist. 
Other programs requested under MDTA (beyond a blanket request to put aU. MPTI programs under 
MDTA) were Electronics, Data Processing, Law Enforcement, Automotive Repair, Art, and Accounting. 
Some Nominal Groups specifically objected to the courses in Communications, Psychology of Human 
Relations, Algebra, or American Institutions, wfiich seemed to be a review of high school courses. Other 
groups objected to taking Economics, Filing, Business Principles and Math, 

Another category receiving considerable attention is related to needs in facilities, equipment and 
materials. More room is needed for the Auto Mechanics program, the Small Engine-Chassis Repair 
program, and others. Students claimed that they had lost interest in classes due to the out-of date 
equipment and books used, and the short supply of materials. MDTA should provide the tools needed 
to get a job after training, according to one group. 

Also closely related to the quality of the MDTA program is the response category dealing with 
administration. As noted, there was widespread concern about the rumored cancellation of the MDTA 
program. F inancial policies allowing loans to students are recfuested, as are changes to allow MDTA 
students to receive help from the DSS, such as commodity foods and Medical Assistance. The MDTA 
checks are irregular, inconsistent, and late, according to several Nominal Groups. Some MDTA 
students feel that other students are in the program for the pay rather than the education. Extensions 
of MDTA support, beyond placement, for additional training or education is requested. Approval for 
part-time jobs for mothers with children at home was also requested, to replace the mandatory full-time 
employment required under the MDTA policy, following completion of the program. 

Child care, in evenings and during the day, is needed for MDTA mothers. Better placement ser- 
vices and more on-the-job traininq was requested. More contacts between future employers and the 
MDTA students are needed, and better guarantees of employment for the students who complete the 
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program are desired. 


Students from several Nominal Groups agree that more and better counseling is needed for MDTA 
students. Medical insurance is requested for MDTA students, and medical assistance was ranked first, 
second or third by three Groups. iVlore equitable pay scales are needed, with the pay being related to 
need, such as married persons with large families. Some MDTA students must hold part-time jobs in 
order to support their families. They feel that $5.00 per week for a dependent is not enough. Trans- 
portation is a problem. Students cannot afford to pay for parking, and travel allowances are not fair 
for some students, when others don't get them. The mileage allowed, at the rate paid, is not enough 
to cover transportation to school. 

In summary, most of the problems related by MDTA students were directly tied to the accom- 
plishment of the MDTA program goals. No requests for more recreation were made, and many stu- 
dent-clients were concerned about how to support their families while attending classes on a full-day 
schedule. / 


Comparison of Manpower Development and Training Act Staff and Client Responses 

In many areas the students and staff of the MDTA program agreed on significant problems. Both 
cited MDTA program problems and needs in the facilities and equipment used in the MDTA program. 
Prejudice against MDTA students was noted by both staff and clients, and administrative problems are 
important to both. Students mentioned needs for basic low-cost housing and child care facilites, not 
noted by staff. The staff said they need in-service education, and in some areas the student-clients 
agreed. One area which is a real problem for students is transportation, which was not mentioned by 
staff. Both staff and students understand the problems and arrived at similar priorities. 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS - MAMPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 


Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lcike and Washington Counties 
Number of Grou[:)s: 3 Total Participating; 12 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for Homogenous Groupin g: Three of the 4 males participating are Trade and Industry 
instructors with 2 to 8 months of experience with our district. The fourth member holds a supervisory 
position in the Trade and Industry Department, 

The following MDTA Staff Nom..ial was conducted at the MPTI-Fond du Lac Carnpus, where all present 
MDTA programs are located. The Nominal Group Method requires a minimum of 4 participants in a 
group. Because there are presently thrr.e MDTA Trade and Industry instructors, the research team al- 
lowed the instructors' supervisor to take part. 


1, Student Services Specialist; 8 months 
in present position; 8 months with our 
district; Male, age 27; B.S., Spanish. 

2. Department Chairman; 5 years in pre- 
sent position; 6 years vAxh our district; 
Male, age 42, B.S., Industrial Educa- 
tion; M.S.. Industrial Education; 8 ad- 
ditional graduate credits. 


Office Machine Repair and Electronics 
Instructor; 6 months in present posi- 
tion; 6 months with our district; Male, 
age 26; B.S.. Technical Education; 
M.S,, Vocational Education, 

Instructor - MDTA Drafting; 2 months 
in present position; 2 months with our 
district; Male, age 23; B.S., Industrial 
Arts Education - Drafting Concentra- 
tion. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


(Please note that on these 3 Staff Nominal Groups, responses pertaining to MPTI are in Category 10 
and those responses referring to WSES or some other agency were placed in Category 2.) 


1. Too many hours f:)er day in classroom 
for students. (X) (Pts, 3,8,9, 10) 
(T-30) (R-1) 

2. Some students come into program with 
personal problems such as alcoholism, 
drugs, and emotional problems, which 
other agencies are better able to handle 
before student enters program. (Pts. 5, 
6,8, 10) (T-29) (R-2) 

3. Should require more extensive aptitude 
tests for students. (Pts, 1,9, 10) (T-20) 
(R-3) 

4. Ability levels of students too varied for 
one class. (XX) (Pts. 3,8,9) (T-20) 
(R-3) 


5. Programs are too intense. Some stu- 
dents can't handle the fast-pace learn- 
ing. (Pts. 9, 10) (T-19) (R-4) 

6. Budgeting procedure is too restrictive, 
(X) (Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) (R-5) 

7. Students are irregular in attendance due 
to health, attitude, and personal family 
problems, (XX) (Pts, 4, 5, 5) (T-14) 
(R-6) 

8. Motivation problem with students. 
(Pts, 7, 7) (T-14) (R-6) 

9. Teachers should have paid preparation 
time for MDTA classes. (Pts, 1, 1, 4, 6) 
(T-12) {R-7) 
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M DT A-Staff - R espon ses 

10. Some students are after the money and 
not the education. (Pts. 2, 2, 2, 4) 
(T-10) (R-8) 

11. Poor communications between agencies 
involved— MDTA allocating funds and 
education institutions. (Pts. 3, 3, 4) 
(T-10) (R'8) 

12. Raises students receive after I^Nweeks 
are not fairly distributed. Those with 
two or more dependents don't get 
raises. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) (R-9) 


14. Students' pay is held up too long after 
an excused absence. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-9) 

15. Some students feel that some instruc- 
tors don't understand their problems or 
situations. (Pts. 6) (T-6)(R-10) 

16. Program administrative responsibility is 
not clearly defined. (No Points) 

17. Textbooks are too extensive for some 
students. (No Points.) 


13. State-wide MDTA students can saturate 

job market in area where program is Total Points: 220 

offered. This causes competition with 
students in regular full-time programs. 
(Pts. 1,6) (T-7) (R-9) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping : The following ^ 
Fond du Lac Campus, where all present MDTA progi 
female General Education instructors and the fourth 
from 1 to 5 years experience with our district. Each 

^ 1. Instructor of Communications; 6 mon- 
ths in present position; 1 year, 1 month 
with our district; Female, age 35; B.S,, 
English; M.S., Curriculum Instruction- 
Reading. 

2. Instructor of Human Relations; 1 year 
in present position; 1 year with our dis- 
trict; Female, age 24; B.A., Psychology 
and English; M.S., Experimental Psy- 
. chology. 


DTA Staff Nominal was conducted at the MPTI- 
ams are located. Three of the 4 participants are 
member is a counselor. All four individuals have 
person holds a Masters Degree. 

3. Instructor in Communications; 3 years, 
6 months in present position; 3 years, 
6 months with our district; Female, age 
57; B.S., English; M.A., English; 15 ad- 
ditional credits. 

4. Counselor; 5 years in present position; 
5 years with our district; Male, age 34; 
B.A., Industrial Arts; M.A., Guidance 
and Counseling. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


(Please note that on these 3 Staff Nominal Groups, responses pertaining to MPTI are in Category 10 
and those responses referring to WSES or some other agency were placed in Category 2.) 


1. Students should receive more guidance 
and counseling from MPTI as a part of 
the program on a scheduled basis to in- 
clude work attitudes, values, family pro- 
blems. (XX) (Pts. 6, 8,9, 10) (T-33) 
(R-D 


2. Students have too heavy a class sched- 
ule with 7 hours of ciass— no free time 
—pace is too hard. Need more flexi- 
bility. (X) (Pts. 4, 8, 9, 10) (T-31) 
(R-2) 
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MDTA-Staff-Responses 


3. Individual differences such as abilities, 
attitudes, age, experience nncl ambi- 
tions make it difficult to estnblish an 
orientation with them. (XX) (Pts. 3, 
4, 10, 10) (T-27) (R-3) 

4. Teachers need orientation to teaching 
MDTA students. (X) (Pts. 4, 7, 7, 8) 
(T-26) (R-4) 

5. Students are not aware of occupations 
available— need to explore them by 
going to industries to obsep/e and sit 

in on classes. (Pts. 3, 8, 9) (T-20) (R-5) 

6. Some students need refresher courses 
before getting into intense programs 
because they have been out of school 
so long or have inadequate background. 
(Pts. 2, 5, 6, 7) (T-20) (R-S) 

7. Very difficult to get the student inter- 
ested and willing to participate in class; 
they are apathetic and afraid to get in- 
volved. (X) (Pts. 6, 9) (T-15) (R-6) 

8. Need more programmed materials and 
audio-visual equipment to supplement 
student lessons. (Pts. 1, 2, 5) (T-8) (R-7) 

9. Should have open-ended programf^ with 
classes beginning weekly. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-8) 


10. Students are so practical in their plans- 
-they must see practicality in the lesson. 
They need immediate applicability. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 1, 2, 3) (T-7) (R-8) 

11. fMeod tutors for interested MDTA stu- 
dents. (X) (Pts. 1,5) (T-6) (R-9) 

12. Medical or physical problems impede 
the progress of some students— need 
health center at MPTI. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
(R-9) 

13. Many MDTA students are not interested 
in education, but the money they re- 
ceive for going. (Pts. 2, 3) {T-5) (R-IO) 

14. We foster dependence of students for 
direction at every turn, such as de- 
manding that all homework be done at 
school under supervision. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
(R-10) 

15. Prejudice among MDTA students and 
general students— it goes both ways. 
General students think MDTAs are 
stupid and MDTAs think they should 
have special privileges. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


Total Points: 220 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 

Criteria for H om ocienous Grouping: The following MDTA Staff Nominal was conducted at the MPTI- 
Fond du Lac Campus, where all present MDTA programs are located. All 4 participating staff members 
are supervisory personnel, and all have more than five years experience with our district, and have held 
their present positions from 3 to 6 years. 

1. Adult Education Supervisor; 6 years in 
present position; 25 years with our dis- 
trict; Female, age 64; B.S., English; 24 
credits in Reading; 30 credits in Admin 
istration. 

2. Business Instructor; 6 years in present 
position; 9 years with our district; Fe- 
male, age 31; B.A., Home Economics 
and Business. 
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3. Administrative Aide; 5 years, 4 months 
in present position; 5 years, 4 months 
with our district; Female, age 46; No 
degree listed. 

4. Physics Instructor; 3 years in present 
position; 5 years with our district; Male, 
age 53; B.S., Physics and Math; M.S., 
Ph\ jcs; 6 additional credits. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 3 

(Please note thnt on these 3 Staff No(nin;jl Groups, responses pertaining to MPTI are in Category 10 
and those responses referring to WSES or tomo oMier iigoncy wc?ro placed In Category 2.) 


1. Teachers need in-service training in 
learning to deal with the disiidvantacjed 
student. (Pts. 5, 7, 9/10) (T-31) (R-1) 

2. Students should have at least a one-week 
orientation course to prepare them to 
start the actual program. (Pts. 4, 6, 9, 
10) (T-29) (R.2) 

3. Screening of students is poor, and per- 
sons recruiting do not always consider 
whether person has proper background 
anu ability for the program. (XXX) 
(Pts. 8, 8, 10) (T-26) (R-3) 

4. More care should bo given to writing 
the proposal to provide for necessary 
equipment and supplies. A miscella- 
neous category should be included in 
the proposal for purchasing supplies 
not anticipated. (X) (Pts. 6, 7, 10) 
(T-23) (R-4) 

5. The administrator and counselor of the 
MDT A program should also supervise 
thedasses. (Pts. 5, 8, 8) (T-21) (R-S) 

6. Need more preparation time between 
approving a MDTA program and imple- 
menting it. (X) (Pts. 6, 9t (T-15) (R-6) 

7. Students do not have enough personal 
contact time with counselors and teach- 
ers and clerical personnel. They need 
more opportunity to speak out about 
their problems. (XX) (Pts. 3, 4, 7) 
(T.14) (R-7) 

8. Better communications needed with 
WSES during the duration of the pro- 
gram. Students also are led to believe 
they will receive a check earlier than 
they get one. (XX) (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) 
(R-8) 

9. Need staf fings to discuss MDTA student 
problems. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-9) 


10. Lack of equipment and supplies: key 
punch machines, texts, bookkeeping 
machines, audio-visual. (Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) 
(R-10) 

11. Need more off ice space. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

12. More follow-up needed on dropouts 
and graduates. (X) (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

13. WSES does not forward the follow-up 
reports they make on clients to MPT). 
(No Points) 

14. Some MDTA students are here for the 
stipend and not for the education. (XX) 
(Pts. 1,2) (T-3) 

15. Need funds available to help students in 
emergencies. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

16. Students do not come to the instructor 
for assistance in their respective subjects. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

17. Certain group of students refuse to do 
the assignments. (No Points) 

\ 

' 18. We should be able to change MDTA 
texts as necessary and not have to wait 
for the three-year requirement. (No 
Points) 

19. Too many unexcused absences allowed. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

20. More classroom space and better class- 
room conditions for MDTA. (No Points) 

21. MDTA students are discriminated 
against by other students and faculty. 
(X) (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

22. MDTA teachers need prep time. (Pts. 7) 
(T.7) 
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MDTA-Stciff-Responsos 

23. Old MDTA toxtbookj should be able 25. More student group counseling needed, 

to be sold to students, Govoiiiniunt (Pts, 5) (T-5) 

regulations do not allow tliis. (Pts. 3) 
(f-3} 

2A. Individualized instruction for MDTA Total Points: 220 

students is the only tiling thai: works. 
Structured classroonrafiproacn does 
not work. (X) (No Points) 


* * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPOiMSES 


FEDERAL PROJECTS - MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 

Dodge, Fond dLt Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
mi nistration, an d Laws 

1. Budgeting procedure is too rest;ictive. 
(X) (Pts. 7,8) (T-15) (R-5) 

2. Need more preparation time between 
approving a MDTA program and 
implementing it. (X) (Pts. 9, 6) (T-15) . 
(R-6) 

3. Students' pay is held up too long after 
an excused absence. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-9) 

4. More follow-up needed on dropcits and 
graduates. (X) (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

5. Need funds available to help students in 
.emergencies. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

6. Too many unexcused absences allowed, 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

7. Old MDTA textbooks should be able 
to be sold to students. Government 
regulations do not allow this. (Pts. 3) 
{T-3) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 

1. Some students come into program with 
personal problems such as alcoholism, 
drugs, and emotional problems which 
other agencies are better able to handle 
before student enters program, (Pts, 

5, 6,8, 10) (T-29) (R-2) 

2, Individual differences such as abilities, 
attitudes, age, experience, and ambi- 
tions make it difficult to establish an 
orientation with them. (XX) (Pts. 3, 
4, 10, 10) (T-27) (R-3) 

3. Better communicanons needed with 
WSES during the duration of the pro- 
gram. Students also are led to believe 
they will receive a check earlier than 
they get one, (XX) (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) 
(R-8) 

4, Poor communications between agencies 
involved— MDTA allocating funds and 
education institutions. (Pts. 3, 3, 4) 
(T-10) (R-8) 
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fitX#^; SAiaSMAMS^IPi HEIPING PROSPECTS BUY ^ 


; , Author ' C. k. Klx|kpatriclc - ' ' . D at^ 1961 

PubliBf^^ T. South-Besitem Publishing Co >t 5101 Madison Road> Glnclriliatl^ OH 4.5227 

T0aQ^0jr' or StudiBnti ttal^er ial S tude nt CoBt Length 53^ paws 

^ -V * Grfide- L^val ^ CQlleglate ^ Suggeeted- Time of Uae 1 .s6m» 

\ OBJECTJVES:. " . 

■ * i • ■ * 

. - ' ] - ■ ■ 

SVMMAHl DESCRIPTION: Written for Individuals irtio must Influence or persuada, 

V actuate or lead other Individuals^ now or In ^the future* Since this book la^a 
comblnatloh of pi;lnclples and techniques, it recognizps ••why** fis-well as '•whatf*' 
•*how," ^d **when«" The principles which receive ^ej^iSasls are basic axBLlastingj 
they are the principles which students wi]^X ^Tply in business* ^l^chnlques include 
practices to adopt and practices /to avoid* * ^ 


AVAILABLE ISSTFUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


TitU ■ SALESMANSHIP! PRINCIPLES AND WETHODS- . , 

Author Carlton A# Pederson and Mllbum !)♦ Wright Date Pub. 1966 ) 

Publieher Richard D# Irwin, Inc^, 1818 Ridge Road> Hoftewood^ IL 60430 . 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coat $9.50 length 756 pa^e 

* • 

Grade- Ltvel Collegiate Suggeeted Time of Uee 1 sem» 

OBJECTIVES : To provide practical and effective educational materials which will 
make it possible for 'Student© to dbtain a broad foundation in the field of selling 
and to prepare them forifuture careers in selling* * \ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Emphasis 13 placed upon the service type of selling, vh^ra 
the salesman is expected to act iti the capacity of an advlBpry a consultant, an 
expert^ and as one who is sincerely interested in the welfare of the buyer* Reco^ 
nition is provided for the contributions selling has made, and must continue* to 
make,' to InsUre a healthy economy and a continued high standard of living for 
Americans* 

^^^VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS:' . ' ' * . 


MDTA -Staff-Categorization 
Communications 


5. Students are so practical in thoir plans 
"they must see practicality in the lesson. 
They need immediate applicability, (X) 
(Pts. 1, 1,2, 3) (T-7) (R-S) 

6. Some students feel that some instruc- 
tors don't understand their problems 
or situations. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-10) 

7. WSES does not forward the follow-up 
reports they make on clients to MPTL 
(No Points) 

8. Certain group of students refuse to do 
the assignments. (No Points) 

9. Students do not come to the instructor 
for assistance in their respective sub- 
jects. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Studentr should receive more guidance 
and counseling from MPTI as a part of 
the program on a scheduled basis to 
include work attitudes, values, family 
problems. (XX) (Pts. 6, 8, 9, 10) 
(T-33) (R-1) 

2. Screening of students is poor, and per- 
sons recruiting do not always consider 
whether person has proper back- 
ground and ability for the program. 
(XXy^ 'ots. 8, 8, 10) (T-26) (R-3) 

3. Should require more extensive aptitude 
tests for students. (Pts. 1, 9, 10) (T-20) 
(R-3) 

4s Very difficult to get the student inter- 
ested and willing to participate in class; 
they are apathetic, and afraid to get in- 
volved. (X) (Pts. 6, 9) (T-15) (R-6) 

5. Students are irregular in attendance due 
to health, attitude, and personal family 
problems. (XX) (Pts. 4, 5, 5) (T-14) 
(R-6) 


6. Students do not have enough personal 
contact time with counselors and 
teachers and clerical personnel. They 
need more opportunity to speak out 
about their problems. (XX) (Pts. 3, 4, 
7) (T-14) (R-7) 

7, More student group counseling needed. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Too many hours per day in classroom 
for students. (X) (Pts. 3, 8, 9, 10) 
(T-30) (R-1) 

2. Students have too heavy a class sched- 
ule with 7 hours of class— no free time 
-pace is.too hard. Need more flexi- 
bility. (X) (Pts. 4, 8, 9, 10) (T-31) 
(R-2) 

3. Students should have at least a one- 
week orientation course to prepare them 
to start the actual program. (Pts. 4, 6, 

9, 10) (T-29) (R-2) 

4. Ability levels of students too varied for 
one class. (XX) (Pts. 3, 8, 9) (T-20) (R-3) 

5. More care should be given to writing the 
proposal to provide for necessary 
equipment and supplies. A miscella- 
neous category should be included in 
the proposal for purchasing supplies 
not anticipated. (X) (Pts. 6, 7, 10) 
(T-23) (R-4) 

6. Programs are too intense. Some stu- 
dents can't handle the fastpace learn- 
ing. (Pts. 9, 10) (T-19) (R-4) 

7. The administrator and counselor of the 
MDTA program should also supervise 
the classes. (Pts. 5, 8, 8) (T-21)(R-5) 
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8. Some students need refresher courses 
before gettincj into iiucnso proorams 
because they have been out of school so 
long or have inadequate background. 
(Pts. 2, 6, 5, 7) (T-20) (R-5) 

9. Teachers should have paid preparation 
time for MDTA classes. (Pts. 1, 1, 4, 6) 
(T.12) (R-7) 

10. Should have open-ended programs with 
classes beginning weekly. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-8) 

11. Need staff ings to discuss MDTA student 
problems. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-9) 

12. State-wide MDTA students can satu- 
rate job market in area where program 
is offered. This causes competition 
with students in regular full-time pro- 
grams. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) (R-9) 

13. We foster dependence of students for 
direction at every turn, such as demand- 
ing that all homework be done at school 
under supervision. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-10) 


14. Program administrative responsibility 
is not clearly defined. (No Points) 

15. Textbooks are too extensive for some 
students. (No Points) 

16. We should be able to change MDTA 
texts as necessary and not have to wait 
for the three-year requirement. (No 
Points) 

17. MDTA teachers need prep time. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) 

18. Individualized instruction for MDTA 
students is the only thing that works. 
Structured classroom approach does 
not work. (X) (No Points) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Need more programmed materials and 
audio-visual equipment to supplement 
student lessons. (Pts. 1,2, 5) (T-8) 
(R-7) 

2. Lack of equipment and supplies: key 
punch machines, texts, bookkeeping 
machines, audio-visual. (Pts. 4,4) (T-8) 
(R-10) 

3. Need more office space. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

4. More classroom space and better class- 
room conditions for MDTA. (No 
Points) 


[15] In-Service 


1> Teachers need in-service training in 
learning to deal with the disadvantaged 
student. (Pts. 5, 7, 9, 1 0) (T-31) (R-1) 

2. Teachers need orientation to teaching 
MDTA students. (X) (Pts. 4, 7, 7, 8) 
(T-26) (R-4) 


[16] Jobs uHd Job Placement, On-The-Job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Students are not aware of occupations 
available— need to explore them by 
going to industries to observe and sit 
in on classes. (Pts. 3, 8, 9) (T-20) (R-5) 


[19] Medical, Dental,and Optical 


1. Medical or physical problems impede 
the progress of some students— need 
health center at MPTI. (Pts, 6) (T-6) 
(R-9) 
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[22] Motivation 


1. Motivation problem with students. 
(Pts. 7, 7) (T-14) (R.6) 

2. Some students are after the money and 
not the education. (Pts. 2, 2, 2, 4) 
(T-IO) (R.8) 

3. Many MDTA students arc not inter- 
ested in education, but the money they 
receive for going. (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 
(R-10) 

4. Some MDTA students are here for the 
stipend and not for the education. 
(XX) (Pts. 1,2) (T-3) 


[23] Prejudice, Discriminatio'' and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Prejudice among MDTA students and 
general students— it goes both ways. 
General students think MDTAs are 
stupid, and MDTAs think they should 
have spec! privileges. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

2. MDTA students are discriminated against 
by other students and facultv. (X) 

(Pts. 2,2) (T-4) 


[29] Staff 


1. Need tutors for interested MDTA stu- 
dents. (X) (Pts. 1,5) (T-6) (R-9) 9 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Raises students receive after 10 weeks 
are not fairly distributed. Those with 
two or more dependents don't get 
raises. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) (R-9) 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS - MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 


Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 
Number of Groups: 8 Total Participating: 48 

CLIENT (STUDENT) NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Cri teria for Homogenou s Group ing: The criteria for this group was based on the training program in 
which the student is enrolled. All 7 participating students are enrolled in the MDTA Office Machine 
Repair program at MPTI-Fond du Lac Campus. None of these students have ever been in a previous 
MDTA program. Three of the 7 students are working part-time outside of school, ranging from 8-20 
hours per week. Two of the 7 would be enrolled in vocational training even if they were not receiving 
MDTA funds—one would be in the same program, the other in Air Conditioning and Refrigeration at 
MATC-Milwaukee. Three of the 7 said that the Office Machine Repair program was their first choice 
of a training program; three of the 7 stated that they would have preferred an Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration program and one did not state a preference. 


1, Male, age 18; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 

2, Male, age 52; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 

3, Male, age 30; client of WSES and 
MDTA, 


Male, age 21; client of DVR, WSES, 
and MDTA; a former client of DSS. 

Male, age 34; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 

Male, age 34; client of WSES and 
MDTA; a former client of DVR. 


7. Male, age 23; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

(Please note that on this Client Nominal Group, responses pertaining to MPTI are in Category 10 and 
those responses referring to WSES or some other agency were placed in Category 2.) 


More pay for a married person who is 
separated and who has a family on wel- 
fare; pay increases after 10 weeks for 
married men, especially with depen- 
dents; should also have higher pay at 
beginning of programs for everyone. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 7, 8, 9, 9, 10) (T-43) 
(R-1) 

Inadequate course materials, manuals, 
testing machines, electronic equipment, 
parts and business machines to study on. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 4, 4, 4, 5, 5, 10, 10) 
(T.42) (R-2) 


3. Cram too much information into the 
Electronics course— not enough time 
to learn it. (Pts. 4,6,6,6,8, 9) 
(T-39) (R-3) 

4. Mr. Schmidt is an inadequate instruc- 
tor due to inexperience and new course 
content. (XX) (Pts. 1, 5, 8, 9, 10) 
(T-33) (R-4) 

5. Spend too much time in school with- 
out justifiable results. (XXXX) (Pts. 
3,4,8,8,9) (T-32) (R-5) 
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6, We need more vacations and breaks in 
proQfam£>, especially for Christtuas and 
Easter, due to length of course. (XX) 
(Pts. 1,4,5,7,7) (T-24) (R-6) 


14. Wrong incentives given for enrolling in 
course— they stress the pay and not 
the benefits of the course itself. (X) 
(Pts, 10) (T-10) 


7. Need screening for enrollment in MDTA 
courses, aptitude tests and counseling 
before course starts. (XX) (Pts. 1,6, 

7, 10) (T-24) (R-6) 

8. Teaching a course in Communications 
for Office Machine Repair students is 
a waste of time. The present teacher. 
Miss Mahnke, isn't qualified and should 
be replaced. (XXX) (Pts. 1, 2, 2, 4, 5, 
7) (T-21) (R-7) 

9. Pay deductions for being sick but not 
going to the doctor are unfair. Can't 
afford to see a doctor for minor 
ailments. Legitimate excuses are 
ignored. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 3, 5, 5, 6) 
(T-21) (R-7) 

10. Drop Psychology and don't have as 
extensive Typing, Key Punch or 
Business Machines courses in the 
Office Machine Repair program. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 3, 3, 3, 9) (T-20) (R-8) 

1 1. Scholastic achievements are not rec- 
ognized on the honor roll or by 
giving a degree. (Pts. 1, 2, 7, 8) 
(T-18) (R-9) 


15, Administration has a tendency to look 
down on MDTA students— we are not 
recognized as normal students, (Pts, 1) 
(T-1) 

16, School facilities are inadequate— have 
to go to UW-Fond du Lac Center for 
classes— need larger commons, (Pts, 1, 
2,2,3) (T-8) 

17, Inadequate travel allowances. (X) 
(Pts, 7) (T-7) 

18, Mr, Schmidt has pet students in his 
classes, (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

19, Mr. Schmidt should be replaced, (No 
Points) 

20, Advanced students should be allowed 
to advance according to their ability 
and not be held back, (Pts, 6) {T-6) 

21, More detailed help should be given to 
those without an electronics back- 
ground. (Pts, 10) (T-10) 


12, Need help in finding a job after pro- 
gram is finished, or we need some Total Points: 385 
other means of financial security, 

(Pts, 8, 9) (T-1 7) (R-10) 

13. Too much out-of-class work, espe- . 
cially for a married man. (X) 

(Pts. 6) (T-6) 
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COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for HomogGnotts Groui)iiM|: The critei i^) for this cjroup was biised on the training program in 
which the student in enrolled. All 6 participating students are enrolled in tl)e MDTA Office Machine 
Repair program at MPTI-Fond du Lac Campus. None of the students have ever been in a previous 
MDTA program. One student works part-time for approximately 6 hours per week. Two of the 6 
students would oe enrolled in vocational training even if they were not receiving MDTA funds— one 
would be enrolled in the same program or the Layton School of Art; the other student would be 
enrolled in Computer Programming at MATC-Madison. Four of the students stated that the Office 
Machine Repair program was their first choice of training; one said he would have preferred Com- 
puter Programming or Computer Repair and one indicated no preference. 


1. Male, age 18; client of DVR, WSES 
and MDTA; a former client of DSS 
and Workshops. 

2. Male, age 25; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 

3. Male, age 24; client of WSES and 
MDTA; a former client of DSS. 


4. Male, age 21 ; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 

5. Male, age 23; client of WSES and 
MDTA; a former client of DSS. 

6. Male, age 24; client of DVR, WSES 
and MDTA. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


(Please note that on this Client Nominal Group, responses pertaining to MPTI are in Category 10 and 
those responses referring to WSES or some other agency were placed in Category 2.) 


1. Program of Office Machine Repair 
doesn't seem to be organized good 
enough— students feel the course isn't 
oriented enough for students— they 
don't know what to expect until they 
find out by actually taking the course. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 3, 9, 9, 9, 10, 10) 
(T-50) (R-1) 

2. Course is too widespread to get out of 
the course what the student feels he 
should get—cramrning too much mate- 
rial into too short of a time period. 

* (Pts. 5, 5, 5, 8, 8,8) (T-39) (R'2) 

3. Want better qualified and more able 
teachers to teach— instructors should 
give more attention and time to indi- 
viduals. (Pts. 6, 6, 7, 8, 10) (T-37) 
(R-3) 

4. Equipment we have is out-of date and 
there isn't enough. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 4, 
6,7,8) (T-27) (R-4) 


5. MDTA students want more pay for 
married guys. MDTA students want 
access to student loans. Some stu- 
dents qualify for MDTA, but can't get 
it. (Pts. 3, 4, 9, 10) (T-26) (R-5) 

6. More programs under MDTA, like 
Electronics, Data Processing, Law En- 
forcement, Automotive Repair, Art 
and Accounting. (XXXX) (Pts. 1, 1, 
3, 10, 10) (T-25) (R-6) 

7. Instructor isn't able to get his point 
across— really can't teach it to the 
class, just doesn't know ho\rf to teach. 
They don't help students that have 
problems— teacher has to meet the 
deadline so he doesn't take the time. 
(Pts. 6, 7, 9) (T-22) (R-7) 

8. Better job placement and more in- 
formation on jobs available to stu- 
dents. (Pts. 3,6,8) (T-17) (R-8) 
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9. MDTA students are not treated like 
adults, but like junior high— we get 
scolded. Studonts feel like they are 
back in high school. (Pts. 2, 4, 9) 
{T-15) {R.9) 

10. Not enough materials to go with mach- 
ines. (Pts. 2, 5, 7) (T-14) (R-10) 

1 1 . Students feel that some requ ired 
courses are a waste c f time, like Psy- 
chology, Communications, Typing and 
Key Piincli— too many hours and a 
waste of time. (XXXX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

12. Need more outside contact with future 
employers to let the employers know 
what the students are doing anH what 
the employer wants the student to do. 
How much of an effect does the in- 
structor's recommendation have on the 
hiring of a student by an employer? 
(XXX) (Pts. 5, 7) (T-12) 

13. Lost interest in course due to lack of 
materials, like getting a manual on a 
machine, then losing the machine or 
never getting a machine, and if you 
have the machine, you never get the 
manual. (X) (Pts. 1, 3, 7) (T-11) 


14. Students should be screened better- 
some students in the program shouldn't 
be in it— not first-come first-serve basis. 
(Pts. 2, 2, 2, 5) (T-11) 

15. Some students get paid for mileage, but 
some don't. In order to move closer 

to school, you have to be married and 
hold a place of residence where you 
left and where you're moving to. (XX) 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

16. You don't get an excused absence un- 
less you have a doctor's excuse; even 

if you have a car problem it's inexcusable. 
Also, some doctor's excuses aren't legiti- 
mate. (Pts. 1,3,4) (T-8) 

17. Want a shorter school week— less hours 
attending classes. Some people work 
and we have homework and it is hard 
and frustrating when you attend school 
eight hours a day, five days a week. 
(Pts. 1,4,6) (T-11) 

Total Points: 330 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: The criteria for this group was based on the training program in 
which the student is enrolled. All 8 participating students are enrolled in the MDTA MechaPT/il Draft- 
ing program at MPTI-Fond du Lac Campus. None of the students have been enrolled in previuus MDTA 
programs. One of the students is working part-time approximately 1 0 hours per week. Two of the 8 
students would be enrolled in vocational training even if they were not receiving MDTA funds— one in 
Technical Illustration, the other in Mechanical Design at MPTI. Six students stated that the Mechanical 
Drafting program was their first choice of training; one indicated he would have preferred Tecimical 
Illustration, the other would have preferred Commercial Design or Commercial Art. 

1. Male, age 19; client of WSES and 3. Male, age 33; client of MDTA and 
MDTA; a former client of DSS. WSES. 

2. Male, age 21; client of DVR, WSES, 4. Male, age 24; client of WSES and 
and MDTA; a former client of MHC MDTA. 
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5. Sex and age not given; client of WSES 7. Male, age 45; client of WSES and 
and MDTA. MDTA; a former client of DSS, DVR 

and MHC. 

6. Female, age 36; client of WSES and 

MDTA. 8. Male, age 1 9; client of MDTA and 

WSES. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


{Please note that^n this Client Nominal Group, responses pertaining to MPTl are in Category 10 and 
those responses referring to WSES or some other agency were placed in Category 2.) 


1. MDTA school day is too long and 
leaves little time for study outside of 
school. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
10, 10, 10) {T-63) (R-1) 

2. MDTA Drafting program should be 
longer than 39 weeks and more de- 
tailed—this would provide more study 
time and less than an 8-hour class day. 
(Pts. 6, 8, 9, 9, ia 10) (T-52) (R-2) 

3. Need more free study time provided 
during the 8-hour school day with 
instructor available to help. (Pts. 6, 
7,7,7,9,9) (T-45) (R-3) 

4. Need more money for each child in 
the family under the MDTA program. 
(XX) (Pts. 8, 8,9, 10) (T-35) (R-4) 

5. MDTA Drafting instructor lacks prac- 
tical work experience and teaching 
experience. (XX) (Pts. 8, 8, 8, 10) 
(T-34) (R-5) 

6. Need more individualized instruction 
or class divided by ability. It is diffi- 
cult for some to keep pace with class. 
(X) (Pts. 5, 6, 7, 7, 9) (T-34) (R-5) 

7. Too much crammed into the Processes 
of Industry class in the length of time 
provided. (X) (Pts. 3, 4, 4, 5, 6, 8) 
(T-30) (R-6) 

8. Would like the Drafting class to make 
field trips to industry. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 
3,3,4,4,6) (T-25) (R-7) 


9. More liberal interpretation of unex- 
cused absences. If I am working on 
my car to get to school and I am late, 
it should be an excused absence. (Pts. 
2,2,4,5,7) (T-20) (R-8) 

10. Pay checks do not conne in regularly— 
should be consistent every week. (Pts. 
5,6,6) (T-17) (R-9) 

1 1 . Need funds for in-home child care 
while mother is in school nights. (Pts. 
3,3,9) (T-15) (R-10) 

12. Need more books in Processes of In- 
dustry class. (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

13. Need more funds for transportation 
to commute to see family. (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) 

14. More modern and up-to-date textbooks. 
(Pts. 1,2, 2, 7) (T-12) 

15. Would like to study only one subject 
per day. Block the class time per sub- 
ject. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

16. Do away with Communications class 
and have something in its place which 
is more related to Drafting. (Pts. 3, 7) 
(T-10) 

17. Worry over what jobs will pay at end 
of the course— want more information 
regarding current pay scale. (Pts. 1,1) 
(T-2) 
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18. Would liko psychological testing for my 
childrcfutiid myself. (Pts. 2, 5)' (T-7) 

19. Need transportation to get to school. 
(Pts. 1,4,5) (T.10) 

20. Need provi:Sion for getting to school 
by cab if my car breaks down or won't 
start. (Pts. 2. 2,4) (T-8) 


21. We should have a paid lunch hour. 
(X) (Pts. 1, 1,3) (T-5) 


Total Points: 440 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP fslO. 4 


Critorifi for Homogenous Grouping: The criteria for this group was based on the training program in 
vvhici) the student is enrolled. All 5 participants are enrolled in the MDTA Mechanical Drafting program 
i\X MPTI-Fond du Lac Campus. None of the students have been enrolled in previous MDTA programs. 
Wone of the students are working part-time at this time. One student would be enrolled in vocational 
training oven if he were not receiving MDTA funds and stated he would be enrolled in the Niles School 
in Chicago, lllinoiij. Three stated that the Mechanical Drafting program was their first choice, one 
would have preferred Architectural Drafting, one student would have preferred Underwater Construc- 
tion and one indicated no preference. 


1. Male, age 26; client of WSES and 
MDTA.' 

2. Male, age 27; client of WSES and 
MDTA.' 

3. Maie, age 38; client of DSS, WIN, 
WSES, and f^/lDTA. 


4. Male, age 19; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 

5. Male, age 22; client of WSES and 
MDTA, 

6. Male, age 19; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 


RESPONSES OF NOMIPJAL GROUP NO. 4 

(Please note that on this Client Nominal Group, responses pertaining to MPTI are in Category 10 and 
those responses referring to WSES o^ some other agency were placed in Category 2.) 


1. Students' textbooks and instructor 
texts are different and they teach from 
theirs; also texts are sub-standard or at 
wrona levels. (XXX) (Pts. 5, 5, 6, 6, 9) 
(T-31) (R-1) 

2. Have to spend more time in class than 
other students. Shouldn't be taking 

a 2-year course in 40 weeks. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 8, 9, 9) (T-29) (R-2) 

3. Lack of experience of MDTA instructor 
in the Mechanical Drawing program-^is 
quaiified— just not experienced. (XX) 
(Pts. 4, 6,8, 10) (T-2S) (R-3) 


Tardiness and absences are not ac- 
cepted even if legitimate, other than 
doctor's excuse— it's up to the super- 
visor. (Pts. 2,4,4,4, 4, 10) (T-28) 
(R-3) 

Would like OJT combined with MDTA 
courses* (Pts. 3, 5, 6, 6, 7) (T-27) 
(R-4) 

Need for job placement near to home 
base. Had to agree to take a job any- 
vv'here in Wisconsin— too expensive to 
move. (Pts. 7, 9, 10) {T-26) (R-5) 
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7. MDTA instructor in Mechanical Draft- 
ing is not eclucalionally qualified to 
teach sections of program. (Pts. 5, 1, 
10) (T-22) (R-6) 

8. Work is paced by the smartest person 
in the class and shouldn't be— should 
work together. (Pts. 4, 8, 8) {T-20) 
(R-7) 

9. Some instructors have a poor attitude 
of MDTA students-'thcy leave no room 
for the students to error. (XX) (Pts. 2, 
3,5,7) (T-17) (R-8) 

10. No choice in program and I was not 
made aware of other available programs. 
(Pts. 3, 10) (T-13) (R-9> 

11. Checks are late. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-10) 

12. Have not received many supplies needed 
for program. (Pts. 2, 8) (T-10) (R-10) 

13. There is no organization of equipmoiit 
in the shop. (Pts. 1, 7) (T-8) 

14. Should have more teachers. They must 
teach too many different courses and 
can't do their best in any, and they 
work too many hours. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

15. Should have bus transportation fare 
paid for even if you live less than 5 
miles away and more than 5 cents per 
mile for use of your own car. (X) 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

16. Five dollars per dependent per week 
is not enough. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 


1 7. Need cheaper student housing. 
(Pts. 8) (T>8) 

18. Would like MDTA to support further 
training once we are on the job— pay 
textbooks and tuition. (No Points) 

19. Classes and projects should correlate 
with each other and go step-by-step, 
like draw up a part in Drafting and 
go to Metal Processing and make it, 
(Pts. 1,1) (T-2) 

20. Would like to start classes in the 
morning and finish in the afternoon 
and keep them constant. (Pts. 1, 5) 
(T-6) 

21. Drafting program should injiude all 
phases of drafting, like electrical, 
mechanical, and architectural, and 
offered in same school. (Pts. 7) 

. (T-7) 

22. Would like some courses at MPTI that 
are not training-oriented to make it a 
more well-rounded education. (No 
Points) 

23. Would like field trips to factories re- 
- lating to Drafting. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

24. Not enough supervision available when 
wanted. Need para-professionals for 
tutoring. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

25. Would like Conservation training 
through the Vocational School. (Ptc. 9) 
(T-9) 

26. Lack of consistency on part of in- 
structor in grading and the way he wants 
things done. He grades papers using a 
student's paper as a key. He should have 
a standard key. (Pts. 3, 6) {T-9) 


Total Points: 330 
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MDTA-Client 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP IMP. 5 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: Of the 6 participating MDTA (slotted) students one was enrolled 
in the Accounting program, two in the Data Processing Machine Operation program, one in the Clerk 
Typist program, one in the Industrial Marketing program and one in Secretarial Science. Five of the 6 
have not been in previous MDTA programs, while one of the Data Processing students previously com- 
pleted the Clerk Typist program at MPTI as a MDTA student One of the 6 students works part-time 
outside of school for approximately 8 hours per week. Two students stated that they would be en- 
rolled in vocational training even if they were not receiving MDTA funds. Both of them would be en- 
rolled at MPTI in their present program. One of the 6 is not enrolled in her first choice of vocational 
training and would have preferred Restaurant Management or Fashion Design. 


1, Female, age 40; client of WSES and 
MDTA, 


4, Female, age 21; client of WSES and 
MDTA, 


2, Female, age 20; client of DSS, WSES 
and MDTA; former client of DVR, 


5. Female, age 19; client of WSES and 
MDTA, 


3. Female, age 23; client of WSES and 
MDTA, 


6. Female, age 18; client of WSES and 
MDTA, 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 5 


(Please note that on this Client Nominal Group, responses pertaining to MPTI are in Category 10 and 
those responses referring to WSES or some other agency were placed in Category 2.) 


1. Should have more flexibility and trust 
in excused absences. A doctor's excuse 
should not aiways be required. (XXXX) 
(Pts, 5, 5, 6, 7, 7, 9) (T-39) (R-1) 

2. I am worried about MDTA being dis- 
solved before I am able to finish my 
two-year program. MDTA should not 
be dissolved, (X) (Pts. 8, 9, 10) 
(T-27) (R-2) 

3. Need financial assistance for child care 
and for medical assistance. (Pts, 1, 2, 
7, 7, 9) (T-26) (R-3) 

4. Checks do not come on time. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 5, 8, 8) (T-24) (R-4) 

5. Need help in job placement after the 
program. Need help with living ex- 
penses until a job is secured— this 
could even be a loan. (Pts. 5, 9, 10) 
(T-24) (R-4) 


We should not be required to work in 
the state of Wisconsin after graduation 
or be compellefi to pay back the MDTA 
funds received, (Pts. 1, 3, 9, 9) (T-22) 
(R-5) 

We were not informed when we started 
school that each person has a budget 
allowed for supplies or materials and 
that we have to pay the difference if 
we go over the amount. (Pts, 3, 4, 6, 8) 
(T-21) (R-6) 

Being a MDTA student should not stop 
you from receiving help from the DSS, 
like commodity foods and Medical 
Assistance. (Pts. 1, 2, 3, 4, 10) (T-20) 
(R-7) 

We should be allowed to work more 
than 20 hours per week while we are 
students if we are able to keep up on 
class work, (Pts, 1, 5, 7, 7) (T-20) 
(R-7) 
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MDTA-Client-Responses 

10. My chocks are nul lorcie enough to sup- 
port my family even witli my part-time 
job, and the worry is redecled in my 
school work. (Pts. 10, 10) (T-20) (R-7) 

1 1. There are too many required, unrelated 
courses in a specific program like Ac- 
counting. We should be able to con- 
centrate more on the Accounting 
courses. Many of the courses are merely 
repetition of high school courses. 
Courses we shouldn't be required to 
take are Communication Skills, Ameri- 
can Institutions, Economics, Filing, 
Business Principles, and Math. (XXX) 
(Pt5. 4, 10) (T-14) (R-8) 

12. Teachers should not be allowed to dock 
grades for missing a class period if the 
work of the student is of the caliber of 
the grade before it was docked. (Pts. 2, 
3,8) (T-13) (R-9) 

1 3. MPTI-Beaver Dam Campus should have 
more programs, like Secretarial Science, 
Data Processing, and Clerk Typist. 
(XX) (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) (R-10) 

14. Should be able to transfer more credits 
from one school to another. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

15. Too much repetition of material from 
one course to another. We had in Ac- 
counting what we are studying in Data 
Processing. (No Points) 


16. Too much emphasis is put on at- 
tendance and not enough on the caliber 
of the students' work. (X) (Pts. 5, 6) 
(T-11) 

17. Someone wno can answer questions 
relating to MDTA problems should be 
available to students when they need 
them. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

18. I would have preferred a two-year pro- 
gram, but was told that MDTA would 
only pay for a one-year program. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

19. A woman with pre-school children at 
home should be allowed to work part- 
time after graduation and not be re- 
quired to accept a full-time job. (Pts. 2, 
2,6) (T-10) 

20. Would like psychiatric help made avail- 
able for personal problems. (Pts. 3, 4) 
(T-7) 

21. Should not be required to attend school 
8 hours a day when my work is caught 
up. (Pts. 1,2,6) (T-9) 


Total Points: 330 


COMPOSITION OF NOiVllNAL GROUP NO. 6 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: Of the 4 participating MDTA (slotted) students, two were en- 
rolled in the Accounting program, one in Mechanical Design and one in Electronic Servicing. One 
of the students had previously been enrolled in a MDTA Mechanical Drafting program at MPTl. One 
student holds a part-time job working approximately 13 hours per week. Two of the 4 students 
would be enrolled in vocational training even if they were not receiving MDTA funds. Both of them 
would be enrolled at MPTl in their present program. One of the 4 students is not enrolled in his first 
choice of vocational training and would have preferred a Photography program at MATC-Milwaukee. 
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MDTA-Client-Compositiort 


1. Male, age 19; cliont of WSES and 3. Miilo, agu 31; cliani of VVSES ;incl 
MDTA; former client of DSS. MDTA; former diunt of DSS. 

2. Male, as9 34; client of DVR, 4. Mala, ngo 24; cliont of WSIHS and 
WSES and MDTA. MDTA. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 6 


(Please note that on this Client Nominal Group, responses pertaining to MPTI arc in Calogory 10 and 
those responses referring to WSES or some other agency wore placed in Category 2.) 


1. No giiaranteo that I'll bo able to get the 
funds to finish my education— when 
you qualify, you should be guaranteed 
the program will last and you will be 
able to finish. (Pts. 10, 10, 10) (T'30) 
(R-1) 

2. Want insurance or medical benefits to 
help cover expenses. (XX) (Pts. 8, 8, 
9) (T-25) (R-2) 

3. Courses are needed in Individual In- 
come Tax Preparation, Photography, 
Radio-T.V. Broadcasting, and Teach- 
ing courses for students, (Pts. 5, 5, 5, 
7) (T-22) (R-3) 

4. Want OJT tied into programs at MPTI 
so employers see yoii have the experi- 
ence when you apply for a job. (Pts. 2, 
9, 9) (T-20) (R-4) 

5. Get rid of all written excuses needed 
for absences, especially doctor's ex- 
cuses—it costs money and you can't 
get an appointment just like that. 
(XXX) (Pts. 3, 3, 3, 7) (T.16) (R-B) 

6. Should be able to transfer MPTI 
credits to high schools, colleges or 
universities. (X) (Pts. 6, 10) (T-16) 
(R-5) 

7. Should not be required to take 
courses that we feel are of no use to 
us, such as American Institutions, 
Psychology of Human Relations, 
Algebra, and Communications Skills- 
seem to be a review of high school sub- 
jects. (Pts. 1,4, 4, 5) (f.14) (R-6) 


8. Teachers here are hired because they 
are tradesmen-'they know how i.o do 
the job, but can't teach it. (Pts. 4, 7) 
(T-ll) (R-7) 

9. Need a better financial counselor to 
help those students in financial trou- 
ble. (Pts, 9) (T-9) (H-8) 

10. Irregularity of the arrival of MDTA 
checks. (XX) (Pts, 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

1 1 . MDTA programs snould bo made avail- 
able to more people-'just because they 
have a limit isn't a good enough reason 
to keep them out. V'ts, 8) (f-3) (R-9) 

1 2. Need better adjustmcn is and enough 
money to cover the materials and books 
for programs— keep books and material 
allowance separate. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

13. Need more back-up teachers because 
when one gets sick, the classes are 
thrown together, thus classes are too 
big, (Pis. 4) (T-4) 

14. School financial officer is very reluctant 
to give out student loans. (Pts. 6) (T-O) 

15. Married MDTA students should get more 
money for dependents. (No Points) 

16. Miss Mahnke is bad news— like a junior 
high teacher. Need more qualified 
teachers. She has enough degrees but 
can't handle classes or teach. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 
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MDTA-Client-Rospoiises 

17. Too mucli is dependent on tosls—in 
Business Law, onu wsi is your grade. 
(Pt3. 6) (T-6) 

18. Mid'term tests \\ \ some classes are not 
needed, but the school requires them. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

19. Want a pass- fail system initiated. 
(Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

20. Too much paperwork for students 
every week to qet paid. (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 


21. Need cheap student housing made 
available to MPTI students. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

22. Not enough time to move between 
classes at MPTI--the MPTI Annex and 
UW Fond du Lac Center. (No Points) 

23. Too much red tape— too long a delay 
before the student finds out he is in a 
MDTA program. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

Total Points: 220 


COMPOSITION OF NOIVIINAL GROUP NO. 7 

Criteria for Homog eno us Grouping : Of the 6 participating MDTA (slotted) students, two are enrolled 
in the Auto Mechanics program, one in Data Processing, one in Food Manufacturing Techinology-Canning 
and Freezing, one in Machine Tool Operation, and one in Small Engine-Chassis Repair. None oif the-^" ' 
students have been enrolled in previous MDTA programs. Three of i.he 6 student? hold part-time jobs, 
ranging from 7 to 20 hours per week. Three of the students would oe enrolled in vocational training 
even if they were not receiving MDTA funds. All three would be enrolled in their present program at 
MPTI. All 6 students are enrolled in their first choice of vocational training. 


1, Male, age 38; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 


4. Male, age 23; client of DVR, WSES 
and MDTA, 


2. Male, age 25; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 


5. Male, age 24; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 


3. Male, age 1 9; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 


'6. Male, age 29; client of DVR, MDTA 
and WSES. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 7 

(Please note that on this Client Nominal Group, responses pertaining to MPTI are in Category 1 0 and 
those responses referring to WSES or some other agency were place in Category 2.) 


1. Need to enlarge MPTI facility to ac- 
commodate all students rather than 
having to go to the UW-Fond du Lac 
Center. (Pts. 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10) (T-35) 
(R-1) 

2. Should have 2 or 3 unexcused absences 
per semester without being docked. 
(Pts. 1,6,6,7,7,8) (T-35) (R-1) 


Not enough room in the MPTI Annex for 
Auto Mechanics. (Pts. 2, 2, 9, 9, 10) 
(T-32) (R-2) 

Need health insurance through MDTA. 
(Pts. 1,6,8,8,9) (T-32) (R-2) 

Need more working room for the Small 
Engine-Chassis Reoair program. (Pts. 3, 
5,5,8, 10) (T-3lj (R-3) 
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MDTA-Client-Responses 


6. There is an inadequate amount of tools 
to work with in Small Engine-Chassis 
Repair program. Also need more up-to- 
date equipment. (Pts. 4, 6, 7, 10) 
(T-27) (R.4) 

7. Raises for single students have gone up, 
but stayed the same for married stu- 
dents. (Pts. 7, 7, 9) (T-23) (R-5) 

8. MDTA should provide necessary tools 
a person needs to get a job after grad- 
uation. (Pts. 3, 4, 5, 9) (T-21) (R-6) 

9. The Salesmanship instructor is boring 
and he does not accept my comments 
in class, even though I have had 3 years 
selling experience, because it is not in 
the book. He discourages students 
from taking part in class. The instruc- 
tor in Data Processing is not experi- 
enced on the use of the new computer. 
I don't think 1 will be able to compete 
with others having equal training 
because of this. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 5, 10) 
(T-20) (R.7) 

10, Instructors have a resistance against 

MDTA students— they do not know the 
students' background and think money 
is being wasted. (Pts. 3, 4, 6, 6) (T-19) 
(R-8) 


11. Some programs, like Food Manufactur- 
ing, should be a ihreo^yoar program in- 
stead o1 a two-year procjranh There is 
more material we could learn and it 
wouldn't be so crammed. (Pts. 1, 4, 10) 
(T-15) (R-9) 

12. Poor counseling by MPTI staff, part- 
icularly Mr. Smealon. Need additional 
counselors so they can do a VDore de- 
tailed study of the problem as it relates 
to the student. (Pts. 2, 4, 8) (T-14) 
(R-10) 

13. The computer is tied up because the 
school uses it and there are 40 students 
using it. Should open it in the evenings. 
{Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) (R>10) 

14. Students should be made aware of the 
book allowances and the allowance 
should cover all book and supply needs. 
(Pts, 1, 1, 2) (T'4) 

15. Should have gas allowance for any 
mileage. (Pts. 1, 3, 4) (T-8) 


Total Points: 330 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 8 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: Of the 5 participating MDTA (slotted) students, one was enrolled 
in the Accounting program, one in Auto Mechanics, one in Machine Tool Operation and one in Small 
Engine-Chassis Repair. None of the students have been in previous MDTA programs. Four students 
hold part-time jobs, ranging from 7 to 20 hours per week. One student would be enrolled in his present 
program even if he were not receiving MDTA funds. One of the five students is not enrolled in fiis first 
choice of vocational training and would have preferred the Tool and Die program at MATC-Milwaukee. 


1. Male, age 23; client of WSES 
and MDTA. 

2, Male, age 41 ; client of WSES 
and MDTA. 


3. Male, age 44; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 

4. Male, age 23; client of WSES and 
MDTA. 


5. Male, age 41; client of WSGS and 
MDTA. 
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MDTA-Client 


RESPONSES OF NOMIWAL GROUP NO. 8 


(Please note that on this Client Nominal Grouf), responses pertaining to MPTI are in Catepory 10 and 
those responses referring to WSES or some other agency were placed in Category 2.) 


1. Too much time is wasted in courses 
such as Psychology and Communica- 
tions and having 3 hours a day in free 
time— should stress work on Smoll 
Engine Repair or whatever the major 
course is. (X) (Pts. 3, 6, 7, 7, 9) (T-32) 
lR-1) 

2. MDTA courses should be offered during 
the summer or as night classes. Should 
be able to take a course more than 
once. Can't learn any type of skill in 
only one course. (XX) (Pts. 6, 6, 9, 

9) (T-30) (R-2) 

3. Not enough financial help between 
the end of the school program and 
getting set on a job. (Pts. 3, 8, 8, 9) 
(T-28) (R-3) 

4. Should be able to get back in school 
without having to spend money for a 
doctor, just to get a slip saying you are 
sick— should abolish readmission slip. 
(XX) (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 5, 10) {T-26) (R-4) ^ 

5. MDTA should loan money to students 
to set up in a business after graduation. 
(Pts. 4, 8, 10) (T-22) (R-5) 

6. MDTA should be continued so a per- 
son in the two-year programs can 
continue or go on in the same field. 
(Pts. 4, 7, 10) (T-21) (R-6) 

7. Placement services should personally 
scout all job possibilities and factory 
histories. Should have employer 
resumes from ail businesses in the area 
so students know what a place is like 
before applying for a job. (Pts. 1, 2, 
6, 10) (T-19) (R-7) 

8. School should have more modern equip- 
ment and machines to train on— small 
engines, machine shop and other shops 
at school. (X) (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) (R-8) 


10. 


Pay scale is unfair— no difference be- 
tween single and married persons. 
(Pts. 2, 9) (T-ll) (R-9) 

MDTA should pay for tools you need 
in your course. (Pts. 2, 3, 5) (T-10) 
(R-10) 


1 1 . UW-Fond du Lac Center should have 
free parking for students. (Pts. 3, 7) 
(T-10) (R-10) 

12. Pay checks often aren't large enough, 
depending on an individual's circum- 
stances—divorced or separated should 
be taken as a separate category. (Pts.1 0) 
(T-10) (R'10) 

13. All programs at MPTI should be under 
MDTA funding. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

14. Classrooms and building are too small. 
(No Points) 

15. Too much paperwork every week to 
get your pay check. (Pts. 1,1,3) (T-5) 

16. Should have a* expanded Vocational 
School in Oshkosh. (No Points) 

17. Should have all classes at a central loca- 
tion—too much travel between the 
MPTI Annex, UW-Fond du Lac Center 
and the Vocational School. (Pts. 2, 6) 
(T-8) 

18. MPTI should set up summer jobs for 
out-of-town students in his field of 
study. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

19. Main courses should be in the morning 
instead of the afternoon, (Pts. 1, 5) 
{T-6). 

20. Should have a higher rate of pay for 
mileage and transportation. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) 
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21. Lack of time to work at a part-tinne 
job. (Pts. 4, 5) (T.9) 


Total Points: 275 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT (STUDENT) RESPONSES 
FEDERAL PROJECTS ■ MANPOWER DEVELOPIVIENT AND TRAINING ACT 
Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, 
Administration, and Laws 

1. No guarantee that I'll be able to get 
the funds to finish my education— 
when you qualify, you should be 
guaranteed the program will last and 
you will be able to finish. (Pts. 10, 10, 
10) (T-30) (R-1) 

2, I am worried about MDTA being dis- 
solved before I am able to finish my 
two-year program. "IVIDTA should not 
be dissolved. (X) (Pts. 8, 9, 10) (T-27) 
(R-2) 


8. Being a MDTA student should not 
stop you from receiving help from the 
DSS, like commodity foods and Med- 
ical Assistance. (Pts. 1, 2, 3, 4, 10) 
(T-20) (R-7) 

9. We should be allowed to work more 
than 20 hours per week while we are 
students if we are able to keep up on 
class work. (Pts. 1, 5, 7, 7) (T-20) 
(R-7) 

10. Pay checks do not come in regularly— • 
should be consistent every week. 
(Pts. 5, 6, 6) (T-17) (R-9) 


3. Checks do not come on time. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 5, 8, 8) (T-24) (R-4) 

4 Some students qualify for 

MDTA, but can't get it. (Pts. 3, 4,9, 
10) (T-26) (R-5) 

5. We should not be required to work in 
the state of Wisconsin after graduation 
or be compelled to pay back the MDTA 
funds received. (Pts. 1, 3, 9, 9) (T-22) 
(R-5) 

6. MDTA should loan money to students 
to set up in a business after graduation. 
(Pts. 4, 8, 10) (T-22) (R-5) 

7. MDTA should be continued so a per- 
son in the two-year programs can con- 
tinue or go on in the same field. (Pts. 4, 
7, 10) (T-21) (R-6) 


11. No choice in program and I was not 
made aware of other available programs. 
(Pts. 3, 10) (T-13) (R-9) 

12. Irregularity of the arrival of MDTA 
checks. (XX) (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

13. MDTA programs should be made avail- 
able to more people— just because they 
have a limit isn't a good enough reason 
to keep them out. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

14. Checks are late. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-10) 

15. Wrong incentives given for enrolling in 
course— they stress the pay and not 
the benefits of the course itself. (X) 
(Pts. 10) (T-10) 

16. Students should be screened better- 
some students in the program shouldn't 
be in it— not first-come first-serve basis. 
(Pts. 2, 2, 2, 5) (T-11) 
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MDTA-Client-Categorization 
Agency Policy 


17. We should have a paid lunch hour. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 1, 3) (T-5) 

18. Would like MDTA to support further 
training once wp are on the job— pay 
textbooks and tuition. (No Points) 

19. A woman with pre-school children at 
home should be allowed to work part- 
time after graduation and not be re- 
quired to accent a full-time job. 

(Pts. 2, 2, 6) (T-10) 

20. Too much paperwork for students 
every week to get paid. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

21. Too much red tape— too long a delay 
before the student finds out he is in a 
MDTA program. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

22. Too much paperwork every week to 
get your pay check. (Pts. 1,1,3) (T-5) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 

Housing 

1. Need cheaper student housing. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) 

2. Need cheap student housing made 
available to MPTI students. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 


[5] Child Care Centers 

1. Need financial assistance for child care 
(Pts. 1,2,7,7,9) (T-26) (R-3) 


[6] Communications: I nter and Intra- 
Agency 

1. Worry over what jobs will pay at end 
of the course— want more information 
regarding current pay scale. (Pts. 1, 1) 
(T-2) 


2. Someone who can answer questions 
relating to MDTA problems should be 
available to students when they need 
them. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

3. I would have preferred a two-year pro- 
gram, but was told that MDTA would 
only pay for a one-year program. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

4. Students should be made aware of the 
book allowances and the allowance 
should cover all book and supply needs. 
(Pts. 1, 1,2) (T-4) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 

1 . Need screening for enrollment in 
MDTA courses, aptitude tests and 
counseling before course starts. (XX) 
(Pts. 1,6,7, 10) (T-24) (R-6) 

2. Would like psychological testing for 
my children and myself. (Pts. 2, 5) 
(T-7) 

3. Would like psychiatric help made 
available for personal problems. (Pts. 3, 
4) (T-7) 


[10] Courses and Programs: 
and Technical 


Vocational 


1. MDTA school day is too long and 
leaves little time for study outside of 
school. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
10, 10) (T-63) (R-1) 

2. More pay for a married person who is 
separated and who has a family on wel- 
fare; pay increases after 10 weeks for 
married men, especially with dependents; 
should also have higher pay at begin- 
ning of programs for everyone. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 7. 8, 9, 9, 10) (T-43) (R-1) 
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(VIDTA-Clieru Categorization 
Courses and Programs 

3. Should have inorc flexibility and trust 
in excused absences. A doctor's excuse 
should not always be required. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 5, 5, 6, 7, 7, 9) (T-39) (R-1) 

4. Should have 2 or 3 unexcused absences 
per semester without being docked. 
(Pts. 1, R. 6, 7, 7, 8) (T-35) (R-1) 

5. Too much time is wasted in courses 
such as Psychology and Communica- 
tions and having 3 hours a day in free 
time— should stii^ss work on Small En- 
gine Repair or whatever the major 
course is, (X) (Pts, 3, 6, 1, 7, 9) (T-32) 
(R-1) 

6. Students' textbooks and instructor 
texts are different and they teach from 
theirs; also texts are sub-standard or at 
wrong levels. (XXX) (Pts. 5, 5, 6, 6, 9) 
(T-31) (R-1) 

7. MDTA Drafting program should be 
longer than 39 weeks and more de- 
tailed—this would provide more study 
time and less than an 8-hour class day. 
(Pts. 6,8, 9, 9, 10, 10) (T-52) (R-2) 

8. Course is too widespread to get out of 
the course what the student feels he 
should Qet-'Cramming too much mate- 
rial into too short of a time period. 
(Pts, 5, 5, 5, 8, 8, 8) (T-39) (R-2) 

9. ^ iVIDTA courses should be offered during 
* the summer or as night classes. Should 

be able to take a course more than once. 
Can't learn any type of skill in only one 
course. (XX) (Pts. 6, 6, 9, 9) (T-30) 
(R-2) 

10. Have to spend more time in class than 
other students. Shouldn't be taking 

a 2-year course in 40 weeks. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 8, 9, 9) (T-29) (R-2) 

1 1 . Need more free study time provided 
during the 8-hour school day with in- 
structor available to help. (Pts. 6, 7, 7 
7,9,9) (T-45) (R-3) 


12. Cram too much information into the 
Electronics course— not enough time to 
learn it. (Pts, 4, 6, 6, 6, 8, 9)* (T-39) 
(R-3) 

13. Want better qualified and more able 
teachers to teach— instructors should 
give more attention and time to indi- 
viduals. (Pts. 6, 6, 7, 8, 10) (T-37) (R-3) 

14. Lack of experience of MDTA instructor 
in the Mechanical Drawing program- 
is qualified— just not experienced. (XX) 
(Pts. 4, 6, 8, 10) (T-28) (R-3) 

15. Tardiness and absences are not accepted 
even if legitimate, other than doctor's 
excuse— -it's up to the supervisor. (Pts. 
2,4,4,4,4, 10) (T-28) (R-3) 

16. Courses are needed in Individual In- 
come Tax Preparation, Photography, 
Radio-T.V, Broadcasting, and Teaching 
courses for students. (Pts. 5, 5, 5, 7) 
(T-22) (R-3) 

17. Mr. Schmidt is an inadequate instructor 
due to inexperience and new course 
content. (XX) (Pts. 1, 5, 8, 9, 10) 
(T-33) (R-4) 

18. Should be able to get back in school 
without having to spend money for a 
doctor, just to get a slip saying you are 
sick— should abolish readmission slip. 
(XX) (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 5, 10) (T-26) (R-4) 

19. MDTA Drafting instructor lacks prac- 
tical work experience and teaching 
experience. (XX) (Pts. 8, 8, 8, 1 0) 
(T-34) (R-5) 

20. Need more individualized instruction or 
class divided by ability. It is difficult 
for some to keep pace with class. (X) 
(Pts. 5, 6, 7, 1, 9) (T-34) (R-5) 

21. Spend too much time in school without 
justifiable results. (XXXX) (Pts. 3, 4, 
8,8,9) (T-32) (R-5) 
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MDTA-Client-Catecjori^ation 
Courses and Programs 


22. Get rid of all written excuses needed 
for absences, especially doctor's ex- 
cuses—it costs money and you can't 
get an appointment just like that, 
(XXX) (Pts. 3, 3, 3, 7) (T-16) (R-B) 

23. Should be able to transfer MPTI credits 
to high schools, colleges, or universities. 
(X) (Pts. 6, 10) (T-16) (R-5) 

24. Too much crammed into the Processes 
of Industry class in the length of time 
provided. (X) (Pts. 3, 4, 4, 5, 6, 8) 
(T-30) (R-6) 

25. More programs under MDTA, like 
Electronics, Data Processing, Law En- 
forcement, Automotive Repair, Art, 
and Accounting. (XXXX) (Pts. 1, 1,3, 
10, 10) (T'25) (R-6) 

26. We need more vacations and breaks in 
programs, especially fDr Christmas and 
Easter, due to length of course. (XX) 
(Pts. 1, 4, 5, 7, 7) (T-24) (R-6) 

27. MDTA instructor in Mechanical Draft- 
ing is not educationally qualified to 
teach sections of program. (Pts. 5, 7, 
10) (T-22) (R-6) 

28. We were not informed when we started 
school that each person has a budget 
allowed for supplies or materials and 
that we have to pay the difference if 
we go over that amount. (Pts. 3, 4, 6, 
8) (T-21) (R-6) 

29. Should not be required to take courses 
that we feel are of no use to us, such as 
American Institutions, Psychology of 
Human Relations, Algebra, and Com- 
munications Skills— seem to be a review 
of high school subjects. (Pts. 1, 4, 4, 

5) (T-14) (R-6) 


30. Teaching a course in Communications 
for Office Machine Repair students is a 
waste of time. The present teacher. 
Miss Mahnke, isn't qualified and should 
be replaced. (XXX) (Pts. 1, 2, 2, 4, 5, 
7) (T-21) (R-7) 

31. Pay deductions for being sick but not 
going to the doctor are unfair. Can't 
afford to see a doctor for minor ailments. 
Legitimate excuses are ignored. (XXX) 
(Pts. 2, 3, 5, 5, 6) (T-21) (R-7) 

32. Instructor isn't able to get his point 
across— really can't teach it to the class, 
just doesn't know how to teach. They 
don't help students that have problems 
—teacher has to meet the deadline so 
he doesn't take the time. (Pts. 6, 7, 9) 
(T-22) (R-7) 

33. Work is paced by the smartest person in 
the class and shouldn't be— should work 
together. (Pts. 4, 8,8) (T-20) (R-7) 

34. The Salesmanship instructor is boring 
and he does not accept my comments 
in class, even though I have had 3 years 
selling experience, because it is not in 
the book. He discourages students from 
taking part in class. The instructor in 
Data Processing is not experienced on 
the use of the new computer. 1 don't 
think I will be able to compete with 
others having equal training because of 
this. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 5, 10) (T-20) (R-7) 

35. Tear^^ers here are hired because they 
are tradesmen— they know how to do 
the job, but can't teach it. (Pts. 4, 7) 
(T-11) (R-7) 

36. Drop Psychology and don't have as 
extensive Typing, Key Punch or Bus- 
iness Machines courses in the Office 
Machine Repair program. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 
3,3,9) 0-20) (R-8) 
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MDTA-Client-CatGcjorizcition 
Courses and Programs 


37. More liberal interpretation of unex- 
cused absences. If I am working on 
my car to get to school and I am late, 
it should be an excused absence. 
(Pts. 2, 2, 4, 5, 7) (T-20) (R-8) 

38. Instructors have a resistance against 
MDTA students- they do not know 
the students' background and think 
money is being wasted. (Pts. 3, 4, 6, 6) 
(T-19) (R-8) 

39. Some instructors have a poor attitude 
of MDTA students— they leave no room 
tor the students to error. (XX) (Pts. 2, 
3,5,7) (T-17) (R-8) 

40. There are too many required, unrelated 
courses in a specific program like 
Accounting. We should be able to'con- 
centrate more on the Accounting 
courses. Many of the courses are merely 
repetition of high school courses. 
Courses we shouldn't be required to 
take are Communication Skills, Amer- 
ican Institutions, Economics, Filing, 
Business Principles, and Math. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4, 10) (T-14) (R-8) 

41. Need a better financial counselor to 
help those students in financial trouble. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

42. Scholastic achievements are not recog- 
nized on the honor roll or by giving a 
degree. (Pts. 1, 2, 7, 8) (T-18) (R-9) 

43. MDTA students are not treated like 
adults, but like junior high--we get 
scolded. Students feel like they are 
back in high school. (Pts. 2, 4, 9) 
(T-15) (R-9) 

44. Some programs, like Food Manufac- 
turing, should be a three-year program 
instead of a two-year program. There 
is more material we could learn and 

it wouldn't be so crammed. (Pts. 1, 4, 
10) (T-15) (R-9) 


45. Teachers should not be allowed to 
dock grades for missing a class period 
if the work of the student is of the 
caliber of the grade before it was 
docked. (Pts. 2, 3, 8) (T-13) (R-9) 

46. The computer is tied up because the 
school uses it and there are 40 students 
using it. Should open it in the evenings. 
(Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) (R-10) 

47. MPTI-Beaver Dam Campus should have 
more programs, like Secretarial Science, 
Data Processing, and Clerk Typist. (XX) 
(Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) (R-10) 

48. Should be able to transfer more credits 
from one school to another. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

49. Too much repetition of material' from 
one course to another. We had in 
Accounting what we are studying in 
Data Processing. (No Points) 

50. Too much emphasis is put on atten- 
dance and not enough on the caliber of 
the students' work. (X) (Pts. 5, 6) 
(T-11) 

51. Should not be required to attend school 
8 hours a day when my work is caught 
up. (Pts. 1,2,6) (T-9) 

52. School financial officer is very reluc- 
tant to give out student loans. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

53. Miss Mahnke is bad news— like a junior 
high teacher. Need more qualified 
teachers. She has enough degrees but 
can't handle classes or teach. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

54. Too much is dependent on tests— in 
Business Law, one test is your grade. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 
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MDTA-Client-Categorization 
Courses and Programs 


55. Mid-term tests in some classes are not 
needed, but the school requires them. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

56. Want a pass-fail system initiated. (Pts. 1, 
1) (T-2) 

57. Not enough time to move between 
classes at MPTI-the MPTI Annex and 
UW-Fond du Lac Center. (No Points) 

58. All programs at MPTI should be under 
MDTA funding. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

59. Should have an expanded Vocational 
School in Oshkosh. (No Points) 

60. Should have all classes at a central 
location—too much travel between the 
MPTI Annex, UW-Fond du Lac Center 
and the Vocational School. (Pts. 2, 6) 
(T-8) 

61. Main courses should be in the morning 
instead of the afternoon. (Pts. 1, 5) 
(T-6) 

62. Too much out-of-class work, especially 
for a married man. (X) (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

63. Administration has a tendency to look 
down on MDTA students— we are not 
recognized as normal students. (Pts. 1 ) 
(T-1) 

64. Mr. Schmidt has pet students in his 
classes. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

65. Mr. Schmidt should be replaced. 
(No Points) 

66. Advanced students should be allowed 
to advance according to their ability 
and not be held back. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

67. More detailed help should be given to 
those without an electronics back- 
ground. (Pts. 10) (T-IO) 


68. Students feel that some required courses 
are a waste of time, like Psychology, 
Connmunications, Typing and Key 
Punch— too many hours and a waste of 
time, (XXXX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

69. You don't get an excused absence un- 
less you have a doctor's excuse, even if 
you have a car problem it's inexcusable. 
Also, some doctor's excuses aren't 
legitimate. (Pts. 1, 3, 4) (T-8) 

70. Want a shorter school week— less hours 
attending classes. Some people work 
and we have homework and it is hard 
and frustrating when you attend school 
eight hours a day, five days a week. 
(Pts. 1,4,6) (T-11) 

71. Would like to study only one subject 
per day. Block the class time per sub- 
ject. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

72. Do away with Communications class 
and have something in its place which 
is more related to Drafting. (Pts, 3, 7) 
(T-10) 

73. There is no organization of equipment 
in the shop, (Pts. 1, 7) (T-8) 

74. Classes and projects should correlate 
with each other and go step-by-step, 
like draw up a part in Drafting and go 

to Metal Processing and make it. (Pts. 1, 
1) (T-2) 

75. Would like to start classes in the morn- 
ing and finish in the afternoon and 
keep them constant. (Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) 

76. Drafting program should include all 
phases of drafting, like electrical, 
mechanical, and architectural, and 
offered in same school, (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

77. Would like some courses at MPTI that 
are not training-oriented to make it a 
more well-rounded education. (No 
Points) 
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MDTA-Client-Categorization 
Courses and Programs 


78. Would like Conservcition training 
through the Vocational Scliool. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) 

79. Lack of consistency on part of instruc- 
tor in grading and the way ho wants 
things done. He grades papers using a 
student's paper as a key. He should 
have a standard key. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) 

[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, 
Instructional Materials 


1. Need to enlarge MPT I facility to accom- 
modate all students rather than having 
to go to the UW-Fond du Lac Center. 
(Pts. 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10) (T-35) (R-1) 

2. Inadequate course materials, manuals, 
testing machines, electronic equipment, 
parts and business macriines to study on. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 4 4,4,5,5, 10,10) 
(T-42) (R-2) 

3. Not enough room in the MPTI Annex 
for Auto Mechanics. (Pts. 2, 2, 9, 9, 
10) (T-32) (R-2) 

4. Need more working room for the Small 
Engine-Chassis Repair program. (Pts. 
3, 5, 5, 8, 10) (T-31) (R-3) 

5. There is an inadequate amount of tools 
to work with in Smalt Engine-Chassis 
Repair program. Also need more up-to- 
date equipment. (Pts. 4, 6, 7, 10) 
(T-27) (R-4) 

6. Equipment we have is out-of-date and 
there isn't enough. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 
4,6,7,8) (T-27) (R-4) 

7. MDTA should provide necessary tools 
a person needs to get a job after 
graduation. (Pts. 3, 4, 5, 9) (T-21) 
(R-6) 


8. School should have more modern equip- 
ment and machines to train on— small 
engines, machine shop and other shops 
atschool. (X) (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) (R-S) 

9. Not enough materials to go with mach- 
ines. (Pts. 2, 5, 7) (T-14) (R-10) 

10. Have not received many supplies needed 
forprogram. (Pts. 2, 8) (T-10) (R-10) 

11. MDTA should pay for tools you need in 
yourcourse. (Pts. 2, 3, 5) (T-10) (R-10) 

12. Need better adjustments and enough 
money to cover the materials and books 
for programs— keep books and material 
allowance separate. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

13. School facilities are inadequate— have to 
go to UW-Fond du Lac Center for 
classes— need larger commons. (Pts. 1, 2, 
2,3) (T-8) 

14. Lost interest in course due to lack of 
materials like getting a manual on a 
machine, then losing the machine or 
never getting a machine, and if you have 
the machine, you never get the manual. 
(X) (Pts. 1,3, 7) (T-11) 

15. Need more books in Processes of In- . 
dustry class. (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

16. More modern and up-to-date textbooks. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 2, 7) (T-12) 

17. Classrooms and building are too small. 
(No Points) 

[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. Need funds for in-home child care while 
mother is in school nights. (Pts. 3, 3, 9) 
(T-15) (R-10) 
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[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Would like OJT combined with MDTA 
courses. (Pts. 3, 5, 6, 6, 7) (T-27) 
(R-4) 

2. Need help in job placement after the 
program. Need help with living ex- 
penses until a job is secured— this could 
even be a loan. (Pts. 5, 9, 10) (T-24) 
{R"4) 

3. Want OJT tied into programs at MPTI 
so employers see you have the experi- 
ence when you apply for a job. (Pts. 2, 
9,9) (T-20) (R-4) 

4. Need for job placement near to home 
base. Had to agree to take a job any- 
were in Wisconsin— too expensive to 
move. (Pts. 1, 9, 10) (T-26) (R-5) 

5. Placement services should personally 
scout all job possibilities and factory 
histories. Should have employer resumes 
from all businesses in the area so stu- 
dents know what a place is like before 
applying for a job. (Pts. 1,2,6, 10) 
{T-19) (R-7) 

6. Better job placement and more in- 
formation on jobs available to students. 
(Pts. 3, 6, 8) (T-17) (R-8) 

7. Need help in finding a job after pro- 
gram is finished, or we need some other 
means of financial security. (Pts. 8, 9) 
(T-17) (R-10) 

8. MPTI should set up summer jobs for 
out-of-town students in his field of 
study. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


(19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need health insurance through MDTA. 
(Pts. 1,6,8,8,9) (T-32) (R-2) 


2, Want insurance or medical [.benefits 
to help cover expenses. (XX) (Pts. 8, 
8,9) (T-25) (R-2) 

3. Need financial assistance for 

medical assistance. (Pts. 1, 2, 7, 7, 9) 
(T-26) (R-3> 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Would like the Drafting class to make 
field trips to industry. (X) (Pts, 2, 3, 
3,3,4,4,6) (T-25) (R-7) 

2. Need more outside contact with future 
employers to let the employers know 
what the students are doing and what 
the employer wants the student to do. 
How much of an effect does the in- 
structor's recommendation have on the 
hiring of a student by an employer? 
(XXX) (Pts. 5, 7) (T-1 2) 

3. Would like field trips to factories re- 
lating to Drafting. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 


[29] Staff 


1. Poor counseling by MPTI staff, part- 
icularly Mr. Smeaton, Need additional 
counselors so they can do a more de- 
tailed study of the problem as it relates 
to the student. (Pts. 2, 4, 8) (T-14) 
(R-10) 

2. Should have more teachers. They must 
teach too many different courses and 
can't do their best in any, and they work 
too many hours. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

3. Not enough supervision available when 
wanted. Need para-professionals for 
tutoring. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

4. Need more back-up teachers because 
when one gets sick, the classes are 
thrown together, thus classes are too 
big. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 
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[301 Transportation 


1. UW-Fbnd du Lac Center should have 
free parking for students. (Pts. 3, 7) 
(T-IO) (R-10) 

2. Inadequate travel allowances. (X) 
(Pts. 7) (7-7) 

3. Some students get paid for mileage, 
but some don't. In order to move 
closer to school, you have to be 
married and hold a place of residence 
where you left and where you're 
moving to. (XX) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

4. Need more funds for transportation 
to commute to see family. (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) 

5. Need transportation to qet to school, 
(Pts. 1, 4, 5) (T-10) 

6. Need provision for getting paid for 
getting to school by cab if my car 
breaks down or won't start. (Pts. 2, 
2,4) (T-8) 

7. Should have bus transportation fare 
paid for even if you live less than 5 
miles away and more than 5 cents 
per mile for use of your own car. 
(X) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

8. Should have gas allowance for any 
mileage. (Pts. 1, 3, 4) (T-8) 

9. Should have a higher rate of pay for 
mileage and transportation. (Pts. 7) 
(T.7) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


2. Not enough financial help between the 
end of the school program and getting 
set on a job. (Pts. 3, 8, 8, 9) (T-28) 
(R'3) 

3. Need more money for each child in the 
family under the MDTA program. (XX) 
(Pts. 8, 8, 9, 10) (T-35) (R-4) 

4. MDTA students want more pay for 
married guys. iVIDTA students want 

access to student loans (Pts. 3, 

4,9, 10) (T-26) (R-5) 

5. Raises for single students have gone up,, 
but stayed the same for married stu- 
dents. (Pts. 7, 7, 9) (T-23) (R-5) 

6. My checks are not large enough to 
support my family even with my part- 
time job, and the worry is reflected in 
my school work. (Pts. 10, 10) (T-20) 
(R-7) 

7. Pay scale is unfair— no difference bet- 
ween single and married persons. (Pts. 
2,9) (T-11) (R-9) 

8. Pay checks often aren't large enough, 
depending on an individual's circum- 
stances—divorced or separated should 
be taken as a separate category. 

(Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-10) 

9. Five dollars per dependent per week 
is not enough. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

10. Married MDTA students should get 
more money for dependents. (No 
Points) 


1. More pay for a married person who is 
separated and who has a family on 
welfare; pay increases after 10 weeks 
for married men, especially with de- 
pendents; should also have higher pay 
at beginning of programs for everyone 
(XXXX) (Pts. 7, 8, 9, 9, 10) (T'43) 
(R-1) 


[32] Miscellaneous 


1. Lack of time to work at a part-time 
job. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) 
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FEDERAL PF^OJECTS > MULTI-OCCUPATIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Fond du Lac County 

Anoncy Function 

The ^y!PTI Multi-occupational Career Development Project is actually two separate prosr-ams: Multi- 
occupational Career Dovelopment — Disaclvanlafied and Multi-occupational Career Development — 
Handicapped. For the disadvantacjod, the mission of the program is to provide persons in the Moraine 
Park District with the direction, assistance, encouragement, and follow-through necessary for them to 
attain the training and skills required to stop up and permanently out of poverty. The disadvantaged 
persons include thone 16 years of ago or older who have academic, socioeconomic, cultural, or other 
handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in Vocational Education or consumer and homemaking 
programs designed lor persons without such handicaps, and who, for that reason, require specially 
designed educational programs or related services. Such needs may result from poverty, neglect, 
delinquency, or cultural or linguistic isolation from the community at large, but do not include 
physically or mentally handicapped persons, unless they are disadvantaged. 

For the handicapped, the MOCD program provides one-to-one training for handicapped persons 
in the Moraine Park VTAE District, in order to help them obtain the skills necessary to successfully 
engage in a career in the competitive world of work. Handicapped persons include those who are 
mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, the serious emotionally 
disturbed, crippled, or otherwise health-impaired. To participate, a handicap;oed person must be 16 
years of age or oider, and must require specialized educational assistance or r modified Vocational or 
consumer and homemaking education program to succeed as well as those wjtiiout handicaps, 

MOCD - DisadvanjLaagd - 183 students were interviewed during FY 71-72 for intake to the MOCD 
Disadvantaged program. The interview gives a staff member an opportunity to determine eligibility 
and which supportive services are needed by each enrollee. Counseling was provided for 85 students, 
to help guide them in setting realistic goals and in carrying out career plans. Eighty-five students 
were placed in education and training programs as follows: MPTI-ful!-time, 21; MPTI -part-time, 
30; University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh, 1; Manpower Development and Training Act classes, 5; 
orientation and assessment, 9; one-to-one training, 19. The orientation and assessment program is a 
two- or three-week course conducted by the MOCD staff. Students who enter this course have some 
cmployability barriers. In the course, the MOCD staff orients the students to the world of work and 
its expectations, and by providing realistic feedback of job market information and job skills, help 
the students assess their abilities and interests in making career decisions. The one-to-one training 
is offered to disadvantaged persons who are also handicapped, and is offered in community businesses 
and mdustry. A training program is set up with an employer to help a student obtain necessary 
skills. The training is done on a 1-to-1 basis, in which the employer or one of the supervisors teach 
the handicapped student. After the training program is completed, the student is employed at the 
training site, provided he or she has performed well. 
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Supportive services are also provided the disadvantaged clients of the Multi-Occupational 
Career Development program. Services include transportation allowances for student travel, with 
38 recipients during FY 7 1 72, a lexlhook and workbook program for very needy students- 18 
recipients, supplies and materials for those who could not participate without the special aid-14 
recipients, and tutoring for students who need extra help in order to successfully participate in the 
education or training-1 recipient. Fifty-five students were referred to other agencies for supportive 
services. 


Follow-through services were provided for 91 students who were engaged in education, training, 
or a work-related goal. Staff remains available as the students make their adjustments, to provide 
the personal support and counseling that may help the student reach their goals successfully. 

MOCP - Handicapped . During fiscal year 1971-72 forty-six clients were provided with the 
specialized services of the MOCD-Handicapped Project, Eligible students, subsequent to an intake 
interview, are provided with two major services: one-to-one training and follow-through. Each of the 
forty-six recipients were placed in one-to-one training situations in the community, in businesses or 
industries. The training was done by the employer or a supervisor, with a good chance for employment 
at the training site for the student. Follow-through was provided for the forty-six MOCD-Handicapped 
recipients, as described for MOCD-Disadvantaged. 
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Introduction to Multi-Occupational Cp'^eer Development Staff Parti ciprints 

The six staff participants from the Multi-Occupationai Career Development Project all use the 
Moraine Park VTAE District Office for their headquarters. At the time of the Nominal Groups, the 
staff was concentrating their eff jrts on program development within the Fond du Lac county area. 
Additional staff have since be'jn employed to expand the program of MOCD to Dodge, Green Lake, 
and Washington counties. T,iree of the four men, ages 24 to 27, hold college degrees. The fourth 
sta.f member had earned 120 credits toward a B.A. requiring 128 credits. Both women hold Master 
of Science degrees, one in Home Economics, one in Guidance and Counseling. 

Su mmary of Multi-Occupational Career Development Staff Responses 

The top priority problem identified by the six MOCD staff participants is the indifference of 
some administrators, to recognize that MOCD students are handicapped or disadvantaged, and that they 
cannot or often do not fit into regular Vocational programs. Staff emph^jsized that programs for the dis* 
advantaged and handicapped students are given number one priority by the District, and high priority by 
the State VTAE Board. 

The second-ranked problem is the need fcr special in-service training in techniques for MPTI teachers 
for working with disadvantaged and handicapped persons. 

Third, and critical, is the need for subsistence allowances to keep clients alive while they are in 
training, or until they receive their first paycheck. Also important, and identified by five of the six 
participants, is the need for transportation for MOCD students to get to school, OJT, to work, or small 
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group instruction. Also, some clients need immediate placement lino OJT programs, in which they can 
become self-supporting, rather than placement in Vocational programs as policy dictates. 

Nearly half of the responses cited problems in the administrative area (18/40). Several of these 
have been listed above, and others include the need for more support for the clients' financial needs and 
for more staff to meet their psychological needs. A serious question was raised concerning the Moraine 
Park VTAE mission, and its commitment to the pre-vocational needs of some students. The staff 
identified a desire for the MPTI administrative cabinet to determine if career development is within 
the realm of the District's mission statement. They also mention their lack of job security as a problem. 
Public and agency prejudice against the disadvantaged and handicapped was noted by the staff as a 
serious prot/lem. Intimidation of clients, unnecessary delays, inflexibility, lack of pleasant manners, 
and invasion of privacy via forms were specified by the staff as problems for the clients. A general lack 
of sensitivity for the problems of the poor and handicapped was noted in school faculties, as mentioned 
above. 

The financial aids available to MOCD students are inequitable, with married students being treated 
unfc'Tly. In addition to the need for subsistence allowances, mentioned above, a more fairly based 
financial aid structure is needed. 

The MOCD staff sought better understanding of their programs from DVR, DSS, MHC, and the 
MPTI staff and administration. Openended programs of a Vocational nature, with instructional 
materials to meet the widely varying achievement and performance levels of MOCD students, are needed. 
The ABE program should be individualized as it was intended to be, and should accept the mentally 
retarded. Child care centers are needed district-wide for student-parents. 

Other problems which are ranked as priorities by the staff are the need for residential care, foster 
home, and halfway house facilities. A central referral source for clients and agencies is needed. The 
MOCD staff feel? that more staff is needed to adequately serve the entire Moraine Park VTAE District. 

In general, the MOCD Project staff is quite sensitive to the needs of their student-clients. They 
cited the need for clients to motivate themselves to face changes, and they feel that the person qualifying 
for MOCD assistance has often been the target of community discrimination. In such specific areas as 
the State drivers examination, Spanish-speaking persons are handicapped, since English is assumed to 
be the first language in all testing. Too, students with handicaps or disadvantages are often confused by 
the number of agencies with which they must deal. 

Introduction to Multi-Occup<ntional Career Development Client Participants 

The 24 client-participants in Nominal Groups organized from the Multi-Occupational Career 
Development Project in Fond du Lac county reported 32 former contacts with other agencies and 25 
active contacts with other ac.2ncies at the time of the group interview. A typical client reported over 
three agency contacts. (See Table 18.) 
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The 24 clients of MOCD were organized into four Nominal Groups. The groups were organized 
by matching persons with similar problenis and assigning them to the same group. By this method, one 
group consisted of five economically disadvantaged clients, another group included six emotionally 
disturbed persons, another group was made up of seven physically handicapped persons, and the fourth 
group included six participants who were mentally retarded and who had a relationship as clients with 
Workshops, Inc. of Fond du Lac. 

The clients ranged in age from 18 to 58, with all but seven being under the age of 30, Twelve 
were male, twelve were female. Fourteen had been clients of Workshops, Inc., fourteen had been clients 
of DVR, and sixteen had been clients of WSES. 

Summary of Multi-Occupational Career Development Client Responses 

Because of the diverse nature of the clients' problems, the first-ranked problem will be identified 
with the client groups which identified them. The economically disadvantaged ranked employer prej- 
udice as a major problem. They said that it is "difficult to get ? iob . . . because of handicap-heart 
attack, work record, crime record. Insurance given as excuse by employers." Their second-ranked 
request is for more on-the-job training to be made available by area employers. 

The toughest problem faced by the emotionally disturbed is their need for help in finding a job. 
Their second-ranked problem is the need for group therapy sessions to discuss problems related to em- 
ployment. 

The physically handicapped cleints of MOCD have problems with transportation. They ranked 
"transportation to work; to anywhere." as their most difficult problem. Next in importance is the 
problem of finding a job. 

Financial problems plague the mentally retarded MOCD clients. Ranked first by this group is the 
need for money for basic needs, and ranked second is money for school. 

Problems identified most frequently by the MOCD clients are in the administrative category. Clients 
desire weekly pay periods at tiie Workshops, and requested better facilities for their comfort and safety. 
Clients feel that entry In-. I jobs in state employment are scarce, and that employment standards should 
be lowered. Other lower-, ,mked problems cited by clients range from the local level to the national 
level. Requests for hourly pay instead of piece work pay and more frequent pay periods, were noted. 
Working conditions, such as dirty lunch rooms and shops, were cited and included complaints about 
supervisors at Workshops and nursing homes. At the national level, clients want less money allocated 
for foreign aid and more spent on aid to the U.S. people. 

Job hunting is the second most common problem area, with may high-ranked items indicated by 
clients of MOCD. Some clients need help starting their own business and others need assistance findmg 
employment. Ten clients individually identified a need for help finding a job, and 22 clients ranked 
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SELLITOl A BBHAYIQRAL SCI^NGB APPROACH 


Author . vJoseph W> Thomrison 


Uate Pyfc, 1966 


Puh I is he r Greflg/McGraw-^HlM. Book GoApariVi Hlghtstown, NJ 08^20- ' 

Tsaohir^n Student ^Materia I Student C-oet » * Cength 384 pages 


Grade Levi I 


-Cplleglate 


Sug^ee 


( 


Time of Uae 1 sem. 


OBJECTIVES : (l) To provide* the practicing salesman a general theory of selling 
and tb help 'him understand the "why" of the sales processo . (2) To provide the 
marketing st ude nt an accura^te picture of what personal selling is and to help hip 

• better/ comprehend the role of selling within the broad concept of marketing. 

, /i ^ ' ; ' ^ ^ ' 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Analysis and appllcatldn of the behavioral sciences in 
selling. It jdraws heavily from* the disciplines of communications, economics, mar- 
keting, and, management for concepts, ideas, and principles that are basic to the 
selling function as it exists today. 


AVAILABLE INCTRUC^OR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title 


SELLING! A GOOD WAY TO EARN A LIVING 


, Author 


Wesley Caldwell and Por-t-er Henry 


Date Pub. 1971' 


Pubtieher Olcott Forward^ Inc., Pleasantvllle. NY lt)570 LJ, 

Teaohen or Student^* Material Student Coat $73.00 length , 128 pagps 


Vrade Level 
OBJECTIVES: 


Secondary 


Suggested Tifne of 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : DesSribes realistic, entry-ltfvel jobs in widely varying 
fields and awakens, students to what employers are looking for and expect from 
apprentice salesmen. An LP containing open-onded dramatizations, two fllmstrlpSf 
spirit masters, picture cards, rola-play dialogs, , posters, 2k student copies of 

readings, bibliography, suggested assignments, and catalog card kit are included. 

1 


rnir-LABLE INSTRUCTOR MATEBI AL ^ND TESTS: Teacher's Guide 


job placement assistance as one of their top six needs. More and better on-thO'job tr":ining and job 
orientation programs were requested by eleven clients. The need for better orientation was tied 
to pre-interview coaching and investigation, to save the client from applying for jobs without proper 
qualifications, and to the probation period. 

Specific Vocational and Technical Education courses were requested by MOCD clients, These 
include courses in Nursing Assistant Training, Baby-sitting and Child Care, Bookkeeping, Typing, Auto 
Mechanics, Journalism, Factory work. Radio Broadcasting, Checker training, Agriculture, Drivers' 
Education, Heavy Equipment Operation, Small Engine Repair, Machine Shop, Forestry, Small Business 
Operations, and Basic English. Scholarship funds were requested by clients for school, in one case to 
attend training in Milwaukee as a Dental Assistant. Improved teacliing in a Comnunication Skills 
course at MPTI was requested. 

Tran-^portation to work, to interviews for employment, and to school was identified as a major 
problem by fourteen clients, and ranked very high as a significant need. 


Several clients requested better public understanding of handicapped persons. Others felt that low- 
cost medical help was a necessity, and indicated that the large size of hospital bills was keeping them 
under a big load. Several clients cited housing needs, either for low-cost decent housing, or for help 
finding a place to live. 


Personal needs were also problem areas for MOCD clients. Help in understanding the family and 
in budgeting for family needs was requested. Other clients requested Sociology and Psychology courses. 
Several clients indicated a desire for objective criticism and feedback from employers and supervisors 
so that they could improve on the job. Counseling and group discussions of problems were requested 
by thirteen clients, with some asking for low-cost psychological counseling to continue, beyond the 
release from an institution or connection with an agency. 

For some clients, it is impossible to support a family, even though working full-time, since wages 
are so low. An information center was requested, and several cultural and recreational requests were made. 

Co mparison of Multi-Occupational Career Development Staff and Client (Student) Responses 

Both the Multi-Occupational Career Development staff and their student-clients saw the District 
transportation problem as very important, and standing in the way of progress for the students. Both 
groups felt the community and employer bias against disadvantaged and handicapped, which was even 
observed in the MPTI classrooms and administrative spheres. Both groups focused on administrative 
problems, but the students complained mainly about agencies other than MPTI or MOCD, and the 
MOCD staff cited internal problems. 

Several areas were cited by MOCD staff exclusively. They noted the need for ABE programs to 
serve MOCD clients, particularly the retarded. They felt the MDTA program courses are too intensive 
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for MOCD clients. Thoy noted the discrimination against minorities and felt that clients needed to 
better motivate themselves. Sti^ff alone noted the need for more staff. 

Very high acjreement is noted betAA/oon staff and students on the need for transportation, the need 
for jobs which pay enough to support a disadvantaged or handicapped person and his/her family, and 
the need for a referral center. Both groups, staff and clients, agreed that more help in locating jobs 
was needed by the MOCD clients, and that more halfway houses are needed in the District. 

Clients showed self-awareness as they strongly requested more psychological counseling and 
assistance. Clients were much more specific as they requested Vocational courses and programs. 
Social skills in need of development also were mentioned by the student-clients. 

In general, both staff and clients were aware of the unmet needs of the MOCD clients. Both 
groups of participlants saw similar problems and ranked them similarly. 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS - MULTI-OCCUPATIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


Fond du Lar. County 

(The MOCD procjram a federal project to serve disadvantaged and handicapped lesidents throughout 
the four-county MPTI Dislrict. At the time the MOCD team participated in the Nominal Group ses- 
sion and organized the pnnicipation of client groups, they were concentrating on program development 
in the Fond du Lac county area. This is the reason that only Fond du Lac county clients are represented, 
Additional staff has since been employed to expand the services of the MOCD program to Dodge, Green 
Lake, and Washington counties.) 

Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 6 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Crite ria for Hom o genous Grouping : The 6 participants all utilize the Moraine Park District Office as 
their base of operations. 


1. Master Teacher; 3 months in present 
position; 4 years in agency; Female, 
age 45; B,S., Home Economics; M.S., 
Home Economics; 4 additional graduate 
credits. 

2. Field Representative; 7 months in present 
position; 7 months in agency; Male, age 25; 
Philosophy and Counseling; 120 credits 
tov^ards B.A. 

3. Supervisor-Federal Projects; 17 months in 
present position; 23 montfis in agency; 
Female, age 32; B.S., Upper Elementary 
Education; M.S., Guidance and Counseling. 


4. Student Service Specialist; 20 months in 
present position; 20 months in agency; 
Male, age 26; B.S., English and Sociology; 
M.S., 3 credits needed. 

5. Student Service Specialist; 6 months in 
present position; 6 months in agency; 
Male, age 27; B.S., Secondary Education- 
Spanish. 

6. Student Service Specialist; 2 years in 
present position; 2 years, G months in 
agency; Male, age 24; B.S., Sociology. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. 


2. 
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Indifference of some administrators at 
MPTI to recognize that our projects are 
designed for people who cannot or often 
do not fit into regular vocational programs, 
in spite of the fact that disadvantaged and 
handicapped students are identified as the 
Number 1 priority in the Moraine Park 
District mission statement, and a top 
priority at the state level. The major prob- 
lems are vvit)i Mr. Stoll and Mr. Blumer. 
(XXX) (Pts. 1, 6, G, 10, 10, 10) (T-43) 
(R-1) 

Need to provide MPTI teachers with 
training in the techninues for workinn 
with the disadvantaged and handicapped 
persons. (Pts. 3, 5, 5, 5, 7) (T'26) (R-2) 


General lack of subsistence allowances to 
keep clients alive while in training or until 
they receive their first paycheck. (XX) 
(Pts. 1, 7, 8, 10) (T-26) (R-2) 

rransportation for students to get to 
school, OJT, to work, and to small 
group instruction. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 9, 
9) (T-23) (R-3) 

Paramount needs of clients should take 
priority over policy to seat people into 
existing vocational programs— need for 
immediate placement in OJT for an 
income. (Pts. 6, 7, 10) (T-23) (R-?.) 
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MOCD-Staff-Responses 


6. Tight labor market— need federal 
dollars to create more public Cfnploy- 
mentjobs. (Pts. 3, 9, 9) (T-21) (R-4) 

7. Present MOCD staff is not sufficient 
to justifiably serve all of the Moraine 
Park District. (Pts. 4, 6, 8) (T-18) 
(R-5) 

8. Restrictions of fiscal control policies 
and personnel at the state and district 
level— too much red tape, too rigid and 
unnecessary mechanics and paper work 
involved in establisliing OJT contracts 
and lack of funds to meet immediate 
needs of students, (X) (Pts, 2, 3, 4, 8) 
(T-17) (R-6) 

9. Need for a central referral source for 
clients and agencies. (Pts. 1, 3, 5, 7) 
(T-16) (R-7) 

10. Need for open-ended regular vocational 
programs. (X) (Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) (R-8) 

11. Lack of commitment by the Moraine 
Park District to pre-vocational training 
for some students— cultural and social 
needs must be taken care of prior to 
becoming a contributing member of 
society. (Pts. 4, 10) (T-14) (R-9) 

12. Lack of residential care, foster homes 
and halfway houses. (Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) 
(R'9) 

1 3. Lack of long-term commitment to 
Federal Projects continuation— Moraine 
Park District Board and administrative 
cabinet must decide if employability 
development is within the realm of our 
mission statement. Also, a lack of job 
security due to the inability to make 
early decisions. (X) (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) 
(R-10) 

14. Lack of understanding on the part of 
other agencies about MOCD programs 
by DVR, DSS, MHC, and the MPTI 
staff and admir'stration. (XX) (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) 


15. Need team approach within the me.ital 
health centers which include the patient, 
in planning for their release. (Pts. 7) 
(T.7) 

16. The Fond du Lac City Relief office is. 
too inflexible with their money— they 
never givt out vouchers without at 
least a one-day delay, intimidation of 
applicants, and lack of personableness 
in dealing with clients, (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

17. Lack of cooperation of existing agencies 
—DVR, MHC, and Workshops— to obtain 
the same objectives because of an al- 
leged intimidation by MOCD staff and 
defensiveness on the part of staffs of 
other agencies. Also, students are con- 
fused by the'number of agencies dealing 
with them, (No Points) 

18. DSS laws make it impractical for some 
clients to work. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

19. Motivation of clients to commit them- 
selves to change. (X) (Pts. 1,9) (T-10) 

20. Lack 0"- instructional faculty who are 
trained to deal with special groups. 
Also, the present faculty is not sensitive 
to the needs of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) 

21. Categorical funding inhibits compre- 
hensive attack on the problems of poor 
people. (Pts. 2; (T-2) 

22. Drivers Examination Board in Beaver 
Dam makes it overly difficult for Spanish- 
speaking people to obtain a drivers 
license— in testing, English is used as the 
first language. (No Points) 

23. Too much time spent by MOCD team at 
meetings. (No Points) 

24. Lack of instructional materials to meet 
all achievement levels and absence of 
facilities conducive to the comfort and 
convenience of disadvantaged and hand- 
icapped students— regular programs and 
ABE. (X) (Pts. 2) (T«2) 
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MOCD-Stnff-Responses 


?5. Need lurgor fotloral dolkir cornfnitrnont 
for moru ?\.f f. (No Points) 

26. Comtnilment lo Life Adjustmont pro- 
Cjrcum by loleil MHC stafis and palionts 
as a learning cxperionce. (No Points) 

27. InGCjuitios in MOTA allowances botwnon 
sinylc and married studonts-"-marriod 
studcMits arc treated unfairly. (No Points) 

28. Some agoncieii such as DVR have a cjive-up 
attiludij on clients who have ro()oatod 
failures. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

29. Lack of day caro centers District-wide to 
provide temporary child care services. 
(Pts. I, 3) (T-4) 

30. Need to use MHC facilities for job 
traininq and job exploration for patients. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

31. MPT! Student Services department are 
too cau(}ht up in administrative i^usy 
work to adequately serve student needs. 
(No Points) 

32. Need for a chanae in the Wisconsin iaw 
vvhicli will encourage migrants to obtain 
Ihoir drivers rtcenso---failure in Wisconsin 
examination results in a loss of the out-o^- 
state license, (No Points) 


33. Provincialism of individual agencies 
and programs inhibits a comprehensive 
delivery systenv'-all agencies. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

34. Income-based financial aids structure is 
unfair to some students. (No Points) 

35. MDTA programs are too intensive— too 
n^uch material and not enough timo. 
(Pts. 1) (T-l) 

3C. Fond clu Lac ABE is not individualized 
as it was intended to be. (No Points) 

37. Clients in MHC have problems com- 
pounded by being charged too much 
for care. (No Points) 

38. Accountabilit/ form invades the privacy 
of students-Form No. VE-VE 17. (No 
Points) 

39. Fond du Lac ABE is hesitant to serve 
the mentally retarded. (No Points) 

40. Public Relations department of MPTI 
could better present tfie image of 
Federal Projects. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


Total Points: 330 


* « * » 


CATEGOR I Z ATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 
FEDERAL PROJECTS > MULTI-OCCUPATIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Fond du Lac County 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 

1. Fond du Lac ABE is not individualized 
as it was intended to be. (No Points) 

2. Fond du Lac ABE is hesitant to servo 
#the mentally retarded. (No Points) 
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[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Indifference of some administrators at 
MPTI to recognii^o that our projects are 
designed for people who cannot or often 
do not into regular vocational proqrams, 
in s[)ite of the fact that disadvantaged and 
handicapped students are 'dentif icd as tlie 


MOCD-Staff-Catocjorization 
Afjency Policy 

Number 1 priority in the Moraine Pork 
District mission statement and a top 
priority at the state level. The major 
problems are with Mr. Stoll and Mr. 
Blumor. (XXX) (Pts. 1,6, 6, 10, 10, 10) 
(T-43) (R-l) 

2. Paramount needs of clients should take 
priority over policy to seat people into 
existing vocational programs. Need for 
immediate [)lacement in OJT for an 
income. (Pts. 6, 7, 10) (T-23) (R-3) 


9. Lack of instructional faculty who are 
trained to deal with special groups. 
Also, the present faculty is not sensitive 
to the needs of the disadvantacjed and 
handicapped. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 5) (7-7) 

10. Categorical funding inhibits comprehen- 
sive attack on the problems of poor 
people. (Pts. 2) (t-2) 

11. Too much time spent by MOCD team at 
meetings. (No Points) 


6. 


8. 


Restrictions of fiscal control policies 
and personnel at the state and district 
level--too much red tape, too rigid and 
unnecessary mechanics and paper work 
involved in establishing OJT contracts 
and lack of funds to meet immediate 
needs of students. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 8) 
(T-17) (R-6) 

Lack of commitment by the Moraine 
Park District to pre-vocational training 
for some students— cultural and social 
needs must be taken care of prior to 
becoming a contributing member of 
society. (Pts. 4, 1.0) (T-14) (R-9) 

Lack of long-term commitment to 
Federal Projects continuation— Moraine 
Park District Board and administrative 
cabinet must decide if employability 
development is within tlie realm of 
our mission statement. Also, a lack of 
job security due to the inability to make 
early decisions. (X) (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) 
(R-10) 

Need team approach within the mental 
health centers which include the patient, 
in planning for their release. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

The Fond du Lac City Relief office is too 
inflexible with their money--they never 
give out vouchors without at least a one-day 
delay, intimidation of applicants, and lack 
of personableness in dealing with clients. 
(Pts. 5) (T.5) 

DSS laws make it impractical for some 
clients to work. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17, 


18. 


Commitment to Life Adjustment pro- 
grams by total MHC staffs and patients 
as a learning experience. (No Points) 

Some agencies such as DVR have a 
give-up attitude on clients who have 
repeated failures. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

MPTI Student Services department are 
too caught up in administrative busy work 
to adequately serve student needs. (No 
Points) 

Need for a change in the Wisconsin law 
which will encourage migrants to obtain 
the drivers license— failure in Wisconsin 
examination results in a toss of the out- 
of-state license. (No Points) 

Provincialism of individual agencies and 
programs inhibits a comprehensive 
delivery system— all agencies. (Pts. 3) 
(T.3) 

Clients in MHC have problems com- 
pounded by being charged too much for 
care, (No Points) 

Accountability form invades the privacy 
of students— Form No. VE-VE 17. (No 
Points) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Lack of day care centers District-wide to 
provide temporary child care services. 
(Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 
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MOCD-Stnff-CatGgori?.ation 


[6] Communications: Inter nncl Intra- 
AcjGnuy 


1. Lcick of undorstanciincj on the part of 
other agencies about MOCD programs 
by DVR, DSS, MHC, and the MPTI 
staff and administration. (XX) (Pts. 8) 
(1-8) 

2. Lack of cooperation of existing agencies 
— DVR, MHC, and Workshops-to obtain 
tlio saino objociivos because of an alleged 
intimidation by MOCD staff and defen- 
siveness on the part of staffs of otiier 
agencies. Also, students are confused by 
the number of agencies dealing with 
them. (No Points) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Teclinical 


1. Need for open-ended reqular vocational 
programs. (X) (Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) (R-8) 

2. MDTA programs are too intensive— too 
much material and not enough time. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Lack of instructionai materials to meet 
all achiever^cnt levels and absence of 
facilities conducive to the comfort and 
convenience of disadvantaged and hand- 
icapped students---regular programs and 
ABE. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Homes 


1. Lack of residential care, footer homes, 
and halfway houses. (Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) 
(R-9) 


[15] In-service 


1. Need to provide iVlPTI teachers with 
gaining in the techniques for working 
the disadvantaged and handicoppod 
tK^;ons. (Pts. 3, 5, 5, 6, 7) (T-26) (R-2) ,3 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Traininc), and Work Experience 


1. Tight labor market— need federal dollars 
to create more public employment jobs. 
(Pts. 3, 9, 9) (T-21) (R-4) 

2. Need to use MHC facilities for job 
training and job exploratiofi for patients. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[21] Minorities 


1. Drivers Examination Board in Beaver Dam 
makes it overly difficult'for Spanish- 
speaking people to obtain a drivers 
license--in testing, English is used as the 
first language. (No Points) 


[22] Motivation 


1. Motivation of clients to commit them- 
selves to change. (X) (Pts. 1,9) (T-10) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Public Relations department of MPTI 
could better preserit the image of 
Federal Projects. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1 . Need for a central referral source for 
clients and agencies. (Pts. 1, 3, 5, 7) 
(T-16) (R-7) 


[29] Staff 


1. Present MUCD staff is not sufficient to 
justifiably serve all of the Moraine Park 
District. (Pts. 4, 6, 8) (T-18) (R-5) 

2. Need larger federal dollar commitment 
for more jtaff. (No Points) 


MOCD-Staff-Categorization 
[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation for students to get to 
school, OJT, to work, and to small 
group instruction. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 
9,9) (T-23) (R-3) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. General lack of subsistence allowances 
to keep clients alive while in training 
or until they receive their first pay- 
check. (XX) (Pts. 1, 7,8, 10) (T-26) 
(R-2) 

2. Inequities in MDTA allowances between 
single and married students— married 
students are treated unfairly. (No 
Points) 

3. Income-based financial aids structure 

is unfair to some students. (No Points) 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS - MULTI-OCCUPATIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


Fond du Lac County 
Number of Groups: 4 Total Participciting: 24 

CLIENT NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for Homogenous G rouping : All 5 participants are economically disadvantaged. 

1. Female, age 31 ; client of MOCD; a 3. Male, age 23; client of MOCD and 
former client of DBS, WIN, MHC, WSES. 

and ADVOCAP. 

4. Male, age 25; client of MOCD, WSES, 

2. Male, age 29; client of MOCD, and MHC; former client of DVR and 
DVR, and WSES. Workshops. 


5. Male, age 21 ; client of MOCD; 
former client of WSES and 
Workshops. 

RESPONSES NU^xiINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Difficult to get a jot or ; • iorm 
because of haruica'-* i^art attack, 
work record, crime record. Insur- 
ance given as excuse by employers. 
(XXX) (Pts. 1, 5, 6, 6, 6,) (T-24) 
(R-1) 

2. More OJT made available by local 
employers. (Pts. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6) 
(T-18) (R-2) 

3. Difficult to get on my feet 
financially because of large hospital 
bills. (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-3) 

4. Would like help in starting my own 
business, like a campgrounds. 
(Pts. 1, 4, 5) (T'10) (R-4) 

5. Low wages in many jobs available. 
(Pts. 1, 3, 4) (T-8) (n-5) 

6. Need courses in Heavy Equipment 
Operation, Small Engine Repair, 
Machine Shop, Forestry, Small Busi- 
ness Operations, and Nurses Aides. 
(Pts. 4, 5) (T'9) (R-6) 


7. Not enough entry level jobs in state 
agencies— standards set too high. 
(Pts. 3,3,3) (T-9) (R-6) 

8. Poor Communication Skills instructor 
at MPTI. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

9. Too mucl'i money spent on foreign 
aid instead of U.S. people. (Pts. 1, 4) 
(T-5) 

10. Need better job orientation in order 
to get through probation period on 
the job. (No Points) 

11. Too much talk on the part of DVR 
and MDTA— not enough action or 
follow-up. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

12. More employers should take part 

in hiring under MDTA. (Pts. 2, 2, 2) 
(T-6) 

Total Points: 105 
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MOCD-Client 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 6 participants are emotionally disturbed. 


1. Female, age 20; client of MOCD, 
WSES, and Workshops; former 
client of DVR and MHC. 

2. Female, age 26; client of MOCD, 
WSES, and Workshops; former 
client of DVR. 

3. Female, age 22; client of MOCD 
and Wurkshops; former client of 
DVR and WSES. 


4. Female, age 58; client of MOCD and 
MHC, 

5. Female, age 34; client of MOCD; 
former client of DSS. 

6. Male, age 40; client of MOCD. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Want help with finding a job. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 5, 6, 6) (T-21) (R-1) 

2. Want group discussions to discuss 
things, like problems on the job. 
(Pts. 2, 5, 6) (T-13) (R-2) 

3, Want to take Nursing Assistant 
courses. Baby-sitting courses. 
Bookkeeping, and Typin.j courses. 
(XX) (Pts, 6,6) (T-12) (R-3) 

4, Need transportation for work in 
the winter and for interviews 
out of town. (XXXX) 

(Pts. 3, 3, 5) (T-11) (R-4) 

5. Would like help with budgeting. 
(Pts, 1,4, 5) (T-10) (R-5) 

6, Need to make more on my job 
to support a family. (Pts, 1,3, 5) 
(T-9) (R-6) 

7. Want Sociology and Psychology 
courses. (Pts, 2, 3, 4) (T-9) 

8, Would like a more thorough pre-job 
interview to determine a person's 
exact job qualifications so a client 
is not sent to an interview they are 
not qualified for. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 


9, Need baby-sitter for my son in my 
home so I can work, (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

10. More OJT situations in the area of 
office work and other areas. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 1,5) (T-7) 

1 1. Want money to go to dental assist- 
ant school in Milwaukee. (No Points) 

12. Want to be paid every two weeks 
instead of once a month, (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

13. Should be paid more at Workshops- 
should be paid by the hour, rather 
than by piece work. (XX) 

(Pts, 2, 2,4) (T-8) 

14. Want more things to do for recreation, 
like dances and bowling. (X) 

(Pts. 1, 2, 2) (T-5) 

15. Want a class in Basic English. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

16. Don't like my bosses at Care Center 
East Nursing Home, (No Points) 

17. Workshops says I have to go to meetings 
at the Paquette House, and the discuss- 
ions don't mean anything to me. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 
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■ Ti t U SELLING INSIDE THE OFFICE PRODUCTS STORE 


r ■■ 


Ah thor Homer Smith ^ - D ate Pub. I9l2 

• National Office Products Association \ ' 

Publieher 1500 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington^ VA 22209 ^ • 

^ """" ~ ^ ~ 6 booklets 

r#aah#r or Student Material Student Co$t $25*00 Length 3 oassettea 

Crad0^^#v<[l Seyondary/Collegiate Suggested Time of^Jae 6 hoaira 


OBJECTrVES: ^ x&ovi^e basic selling skills to sales personnel vho worit inside 
the ty pica K^Q^JfC^ products and stationery stores* ^ 


SVHMART DESCRIPTION: Topics coveted arei ^Thls Is Your Buainess, Opening the Sale, 
^rese^Klng the Merchandise * 0^'lrcomlng Resistance) Closing the Sale, and Increasing/ 
the Sale.. - ' ■ .f 

' * 

t * 

' ' - " * ■ V' • ■ ^ 

AVAILAf^ 'INSTRUCTOR MATERJAL AUD TESTS: Leader's Guide 


Ti t le SELLING BY MAIL ORIipR 


Author Richard ]). Millican , J)ate Pub. 1965 

Small Business Administration • . 
Pubtieher U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington i DC 20^ 

Teaaher or Student Material Student CoBt Free Length 12 pages 

Grade Leve I ' Secondary/Adult Sugge^Te^Time of Uee - 

OBJECTIVES: 


i 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses mail-order selling as an operation, rather than 
a kind o£ business* Dnsoribes its use by many organizations in "trade and industry^ 


O yAILABLS INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC , 


MOCD-Client-Reuponses 


18. Workiny conditions at Workshops 
arc not cjoocl— luncli room unci sliop 
are dirty. (Pts. 3) lT-3) 


Total Pointer 126 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


Criteri a for Homogenous Grouping: All 7 participants are physically handicapped and presently 
or formerly were clients of WSES, 


1. Male, af]o 21; client of MOCD and 
DVR; formercliont of Workshops. 

2. Male, age 18; client of MOCD and 
WSES; former client of DVR. 

3. Female, age 1 9; client of MOCD, 
DVR and WSES. 


4. Male, age 25; client of MOCD, 
WSES^ and MHC; former client 
of DV'R. 

5. Male, age 49; client of MOCD and 
DVR; former client of WSES, MHC 
an^ Workshops. 

6. Female, age 38; client of MOCD; 
former client of DVR and WSES. 


7. Male, age 23; client of MOCD; former 
client of DVR, WSES, MHC and Work- 
shops. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


1. Transportation to work; to anywhere. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 5, 5, 6, 6) (T-22) (R-1) 

2. Problem of finding a job. 
(Pts. 3, 4, 4, 6) (T.17) (R-2) 

3. Better public understanding of handi- 
capped: physically and mentally and 
culturally deprived. (XX) 

(Pts, 2, 2, 3,3, 5) (T-15) (R-3) 

4. Ability to get out and be on my own. 
(X) (Pts. 1, 4, 4, 5) (T-14) (R.4) 

5. Want Vocational training in the Agri- 
cuitural field; Typing class in the 
evening, (X) (Pts, 1,^2, 5, 5) (T'13) 
(R-5) 

6. Low-price decent housing for client. 
(Pts. 2, 2, 5) (T-9) (R-6) 


7. Meeting more with your counselor, 
(X) (Pts. 1, 1,3,4) (T-9) (R-6) 

8. Client feels insecure about her job 
because of a physical problem- 
client would like to know how boss 
feels about lier work. (Pts. 1, 2, 6) 
(T-9) (R.6) 

9. Client has bad temper, (Pts. 6) 
(T.6) 

10. Want to be able to talk to people. 
(Pts. 2, 3} (T-5) 

11. Want OJT. (Pts, 6) (T-6) 

12. Getting along with people, especially 
those in the family. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) 
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MOCD-Client-Responses 

13. Need help fifuiincj nn apurtinont. 
(Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 

14. Want to know about the food co-op 
service in Fond du Lac, (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 


15. Have a problem finding a job 
because of my epilepsy. (Pts. 3) 
(T.J) 


16. Need for more halfway liouses in 
Fond du Lac. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


Total Points: 147 


C0IV1P03ITI0N OF IMOiVlllMAL GROUP iMO. 4 


Criteria for Hom o genou s Grouping: All 6 participants are mentally retarded and presently or 
formerly were clients of Workshops, Inc. of Fond du Lac. 


1. Female, age 26; client of MOCD and 
Workshops. 

2. Female, age 24; client of MOCD; former 
client of DSS, DVR, WSES and Work- 
shops. 

3. Female, age 22; client of MOCD, DSS, 
and Workshops; former client of DVR. 


4. Male, age 22; client of MOCD an'd 
Workshops; former client of WSES. 

5. Female, age 19; client of MOCD and 
Workshops. 

6. Male, age 44; client of MOCD, WSES, 
and Workshops. 


(There were 6 participants in Nominal Group No. 4 who gave responses. However, one client chose 
not to rank responses or give points so only 5 respondents are indicated in the ranking.) 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


1. Need money for basic needs. (XXX) 
(Pts. 5, 5, 5, 5) (T-20) (R-1) 

2. Want money to help me attend school. 
(Pts. 6, 6, 6) (T-18) (R-2) 

3. Want courses such as Typing, Auto 
Mechanics, Child Care, Journalism, 
Factory Work,and Radio Broadcasting 
at MPTI. Also, how to use a cash 
register. (XX) (Pts. 1, 4, 6) (T-11) 
(R-3) 

4. Want to get paid once a week instead 
of every two weeks at Workshops. 
Also more hours at Workshops. Also, 


want more vending machines, in 
working order, at Workshops. Also, 
bigger ash trays. Also should have a 
safety fence by the hoist. (XXX) 
(Pts. 3,4) (T.7) (R-4) 

5. Continued psychiatric counseling, 
upon release from an institution, at 
a low cost. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-5) 

6. Want help in finding a job, 
especially at a day care center. (XXX) 
(Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) {R-5) 

7. Want a Drivers Education course. 
(Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) (R-5) 
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MOCD-Client- Responses 

8. Transportation to a job, Workshops, 
school. (XXX) (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 
IR-6) 

9. Want to learn more about religion 
through some type of training 
session on the Bible. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
(R-6) 

10. Want Fond du Lac Public Library 
to publish a schedule of classes. 
(No Points) 

1 1 . Want help in finding a new house or 
apartment. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

12. Public buildings should publish a 
schedule of their operating hours 
and location. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

13. Want counseling to help me under- 
stand and get along with fellow 
clients at Workshops. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


14. Need some type of counseling to teach 
me how to stay— remain— on the job 
when I enjoy it. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

15. Workshops place you on too many 
different jobs during the day. The 
staff there is always right, and client 
is always wrong. (XXXX) (Pts. 1,3) 
(T-4) 

16. Nee^Mow-cost medical help. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

17. Want classes in public dancing, polkas, 
and waltzes, at Workshops. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

18. Welfare Department in Fond du Lac 
is too strict in processing applications. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 


Total Points: 105 


* # * # 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


FEDERAL PROJECTS - MULTI-OCCUPATIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


Fond du Lac County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1 . Want to get paid once a week instead of 
every two weeks at Workshops. Also 
more hours at Workshops. Also, want 
more vending machines, in working 
order, at Workshops. Also, bigger ash 
trays. Also should have a safety fence 
by the hoist. (XXX) (Pts. 3,4) (T-7) 
(R-4) 

2. Not enough entry level jobs in state 
agencies- standards set too high. 
(Pts. 3,3,3) (T-9) (R-6) 


3. Too much money spent on foreign 
aid instead of U.S. people. (Pts. 1, 4) 
(T-5) u 

4. Too much talk on the part of DVR 
and MDTA— not enough action or 
follow-up. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

5. Want to be paid every two weeks 
instead of once a month. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

6. Should be paid more at Workshops- 
should be paid by the hour, rather 
than by piece work. (XX) 

(Pts. 2, 2,4) (T-8) 
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MOCD-Client-Catecjorization 
Ayency Policy 

7. Don't like my bosses ot Care Center 
East Nursing Home. (No Points) 

8. Workshops says I have to go to meet- 
ings at the Paquette House, and the 
discussions don't mean anything to 
me. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

9. Workings conditions at Workshops 
are not good— lunch room and shop 
are dirty. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

10. Workshops place you on too many 
different jobs during the day. The 
staff there is always right, and client 
is always wrong. (XXXX) 

(Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 

1 1. Welfare Department in Fond du Lac 
is too strict in processing applications, 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Need money 'or basic needs. (XXX) 
(Pts. 5, 5, 5, 5) (T-20) (R-1) 

2. Low-price decent housing for client. 
(Pts. 2, 2, 5) (T-9) (R-6) 


[4] Budget: Family 


[71 Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Want group discussions to discuss things, 
like problems on the job. 

(Pts.2, 5, 6) (T-13) (R-2) 

2. Continued psychiatric counseling, upon 
release from an institution, at a low 
cost. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-5) 

3. Meeting more with your counselor. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 1, 3, 4) (T-9) (R-6) 

4. Client has bad temper. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

5. Want counseling to help me understand 
and get along with fellow clients at 
Workshops. (Pts, 2) (T-2) 

6. Need some type of counseling to teach 
me how tostay— remain— on the job 
when I enjoy it. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. Want Sociology and Psychology courses, 
(Pts. 2,3, 4) (T.Q) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Would like help with budgeting. 
(Pts, 1,4,5) (T-10) (R-5) 

[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Client feels insecure about her job 
because of a physical problem— client 
would like to know how boss feels 
about her work. (Pts. 1, 2, 6) (T-9) 
(R-6) 

2. Want to be able to talk to people. 
(Pts. 2,3) (T-B) 


1. Want money to help me attend school. 
(Pts. 6, 6, 6) (T-18) (R-2) 

2. Want to take Nursing Assistant courses. 
Baby-sitting courses. Bookkeeping, and 
Typing courses. (XX) (Pts. 6, 6) 
(T-12) (R-3) 

3. Want courses such as Typing, Auto 
Mechanics, Child Care, Journalism, 
Factory Work, and Radio Broadcasting 
at MPTI. Also, how to use a cash regis- 
ter. (XX) (Pts. 1,4,6) (T-11) (R-3) 
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MOCD-Client-Catogorization 
Courses and Programs 


4. Want Vocational training in the Af)ri- 
cultuial field; Typing class in the 
evening. (X) (Pts. 1, 2,5,5) (1-13) 
(R-5) 

5. Want a Drivers Education course. 
(Pts. 2, 4) (1-6) (R-5) 

6. Need courses in Heavy Equipment 
Operation, Small Engine Repair, 
Machine Shop, Forestry, Small Busi- 
ness Operations, and Nurses Aides. 
(Pts-. 4, 5) (T.9) (R-6) 

7. Poor Communication Skills instructor 
at MPTL (Pts, 3) (1-3) 

8. Want money to go to dental assistant 
school in Milwaukee. (No Points) 

9. Want a class in Basic English. (Pts. 1) 
(T-D 


[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Homes 


1. Need for more halfway houses in 
Fonddu Lac. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. Need baby-sitter for my son in my 
home so I can work. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Want help with finding a job. (X) 
(Pts. 4,5, 6,6) (T-21) (R-1) 

2. More OJT made available by local 
employers. (Pts. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6) 
(T-18) (R-2) 

3. Problem of finding a job. (Pts. 3, 4, 
4,6) (T.17) (R-2) 


4. Would like help in starting my own 
business, like a camfxirounds. 
(Pts. 1,4,5) (TOO) (R.4) 

5. Want help in finding a job, especially 
at a day care Luntcr. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 4) 
(T-6) (R.5) 

6. Need belter job orientation in order 
to get througli probation period on 
the job. (No Points) 

7. Would like a more thorough pre-job 
interview to determine a person's 
exact job qualifications so a client 
is not sent to an interview they are 
not qualified for. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

8. More OJT silualions in the area of 
office work and other areas. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 1,5) (T-7) 

9. Want OJT. (Pts. 6) (T.6) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Getting along with people, especially 
those in the family, (Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 

[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Difficult to get on my feet financially 
because of larcjc hospital bills. 

(Pts. 5, 6) (T^ll) (R-3) 

2. Need low-cost medical help. (Pts. 3) 
. <T.3) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1, Better public understanding of handi- 
capped: physically and mentally and 
culturally deprived. (XX) (Pts. 2, 2, 
3,3,5) (T-15) (R-3) 
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MOCD-Client-Catogorization 


[23] Projudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice ^ 


1. Difficult to get a job or perform because 
of handicap— heart attack, work record, 
crime record. Insurance given as excuse 
by employers. (XXX) 

(Pts. 1,5,6,6,6) (T-24) (R-1) ' 

2. More employers should take part in 
hiring under MDTA, (Pts, 2, 2, 2) (T-6) 

3. Have a problem finding a job because 
of my epilepsy. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


(24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Want to learn more about religion 
through some type of training session 
on the Bible, (Pts, 5) (T-5) (R-6) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1, Want more things to do for recreation, 
like dances and bowling, (Pts, 1, 2, 2) 
(T-5) 

2, Want classes in public dancing, polkas, 
and waltzes, at Workshops, (Pts, 1) 
(T-1) 


5. Want to know about the food co-op 
service in Fond du Lac. (Pts, 4) (T-4) 

[30] Transportation 


1, Transportation to work; to anywhere. 
(XXXX) (Pts, 5, 5, 6, 6) (T.22)(R-1) 

2, Need transportation for work in the 
winter and for interviews out of town, 
(XXXX) (Pts, 3, 3, 5) (T-11) (R-4) 

3, Transportation to a job. Workshops, 
school, (XXX) (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) (R-6) 

[31] Wages, Income, and incentives 


1, Low wages in many jobs available. 
(Pts. 1,3,4) (T-8) (R-5) 

2, Need to make more on my job to 
support a family, (Pts. 1, 3, 5) (T-9) 
(R-6) 

[32] Miscellaneous 


1, Ability to get out and be on my own. 
(X) (Pts, 1,4,4,5) (T.14) (R-4) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1, Want Fond du Lac Public Library to 
publish a schedule of classes. 

(No Points) 

2, Want help in finding a new house or 
apartment, (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

3, Public buildings should publish a 
schedule of their operating hours and 
location, (Pts, 3) (T-3) 

4, Need help finding an apartment, 
(Pts. 1,3) (T.4) 
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TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


WORK INCENTIVE P R O G R A IVl 


STAFF RESPONSES AMD CATEGORIZATION 

Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Vy/ashington 
Counties 525 


CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Dodge County 530 

Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 533 

Washington County 536 
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WORK INCENTIVE PRO . AM 


Dodge, Fond du Leic, Green Lake, and Washington Counties 


Agency Function 

The new Work Incentive program (WIN I!) is a major national effort to help people receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children become productive workers. 


The new program offers job-finding aid to AFDC recipients who are ready to work, and services MfctT* 
as job training, counseling, medical aid, and child care to those who need such help in order to be able to 
work. The program has a motivating feature which gives people on welfare a financial incentive to work, 
and secondly, gives employers an incentive to hire WIN participants. 

WIN stresses activities that help AFDC recipients move quickly into appropriate work, since em- 
ployment which helps the participant become a self-supporting member of society is the ultimate goal 
of the program. 

The services available to WIN clients include employability plan development (personal decision 
making); orientation and assessment, including testing; vocational training; basic education; GED 
high school equivalency testing or training; work experience reviews in job-like work settings; employment 
preparation and job development; interviewing and employer contacts; 50% reimbursement of starting 
wages to employers who hire WIN participants through training period; and public servic'e employment 
during transition periods. 

The Dodge County WIN program reported serving twenty-one individuals from November, 1971, 
through June, 1972. All 21 persons received counseling and orientation, with 18 receiving job development 
training; four receiving on-the-job training, three work experience, one received skill training and one 

,jir 

worked on GED. The WIN program reported 14 placements in Dodge county. 

The Fond du Lac County Work Incentive program reported serving 1 19 persons in Fond du Lac 
county and 3 persons from Green Lake county in 1971-1972, for a total of 122 persons served. A total 
of 1,034 individual services were leported during the fiscal year. 

The Work Incentive program staff representing the Washington county office did not provide the 
research team with statistics on the number of persons served by the program during FY 1971-72. 

Introduction to Work Incentive Program Staff Participants 

The staff of the WIN program from Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 
were organized for a single Nominal session due to the fact that nO one county could provide sufficient 
staff for individual Nominal Groups. Four males and three females met together in one Nominal Group. 
All were full-time employees of the WIN program. 
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Summary jf Work I ncentive Progrnm Stnff Responses 

Problems cited by WIN staff mombors are client-conterod* Ranked first and cited by five of the 
seven participants is the need for more cm[)loyment opportunities immediately after training is completed, 
They state that WIN clients arc sometimes extended in training programs because neitfier private nor 
public service employment opportunities are available. 

Ranked a close second by the staff Nominal is tlie need for more WIN funds to assist clients who 
need workshop training, vocational training, or a college education. 

A third-ranked problem, important to four staff participants with very high priorit'/, is the need for 
h'ealth insurance as soon as WIN-placed employees begin work for an employer. Acute awareness of the 
transportation problems of the district ranked fourth. 

Improved communications from the Department of Social Services and the WIN program to clients 
is a need which has several facets; apparently the staff personnel feel that some Wl N clients do not 
understand the conditions of their DSS grants sufficiently. Grants are affected by both employment and 
the lack of cooperation on the part of the client* Coordination between the widely varying functions of 
the WIN job developer, ADVOCAP, Outreach, and MOCD programs is seen as necessary. This is another 
area where better communications between agencies would assist clients. 

Program problems range from the need for additional certified sitters through the DSS, to the need 
for open-ended training courses, refresher courses, family planning services, family adjustment services, 
and a combination of high school equivalency with more specific vocational training for occupational 
needs. The need for day and night courses is stressed by the staff. This problem area, including recom- 
mended courses and programs, contained the highest number of responses. Staff feel the need to link 
training to areas where jobs are available. The tie between programs and community needs and openings 
is seen as very important. 

Community awareness in the staff is evidenced from their comments on the needs for drug abuse 
clinics and venereal disease clinics. In addition a family planning service is recommended. 

In summary, the staff-cited problems for the WIN program are client-centered, focusing on the 
need for employment following training by their clients, and on the clients' basic needs, whether for 
transportation, apprenticeships, courses related to employment, or family and hygiene courses. 

Introduc tion to Work Incentive Program Client Participants and Summary of Their Responses 

Client members of Nominal Groups from the Work Incentive program were organized by county of 
residence, with Fond du Lac and Green Lake county residents combined, since one office serves both 
counties. 
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Of the A32 clients in the MPT I study, a total of 40 reported nctivo or lormor contact with Iho 
WIN program. (See Table 19.) 


Dodcio County - Eight participants, threo male and five female, were in one Nominal Group. Most 
often mentioned and ranked first is the need for job evaluation and aptitude testing. Ranked second as 
a problem is the need for traininc) in jobs wliich are available in the area. Two problems ranked third— 
the wage level of eventual jobs are seen as being just above welfare support payments, and the need for 
transportation to WIN classes or to employment. Two attitude changes are sLiggested by WIN clients: 
one being tho attitude of the WIN staff, seen as more directed toward getting tlie client off welfare tlian 
getting the client placed in a job with high enough wages and that the client likes; the second, that em- 
ployers hesitate to hire ex-construction workers with previous injuries due to fear of claims against the 
employers. Wider distribution of information about employers and available jobs, as well as DVR 
programs, WIN programs, and DSS programs is needed. Also ranked in the top ten needs are legal aid 
services, in-home baby-sitting services, and a number of specific course requests; Clerk-Typist, Nurses 
Aide, and weight losers. Dodge county needs a Big Brother and Big Sister program, according to these 
clients, and they also requested assistance on how to discipline teen-aged children. 

Fond d u Lac and Green Lake Counties - Six female clients of the WIN program in these counties 
took part in the study. Three were students at MPTI - Fond du Lac. The age range was from 19 to 
54 years. Top ranked as a problem by this Nominal Group is the need for higlier AFDC benefits, which 
they reported as below basic minimum need requirements. Ranked second is the desire for help in finding 
a self-supporting job. Ranked high by five of six clients is the degrading nature of being on welfare, 
especially when in contact with DSS staff. These clients agreed that DSS should trace missing fathers 
to help obtain support funds. Transportation and child care are needed to enable client-mothers to 
attend classes, visit lawyers, physicians, and to go to work. In common with other WIN clients, this 
group cited as a problem the unexpected high cost of books for the program. Most expected that their 
books would be prepaid by the program. A high-ranked problem is employer discrimination against 
women due to age, marital status, family status, or health reasons. 

Washington County - The four female clients each had school-age children, and each was an AFDC 
recipient. Three were unemployed. Most important to all four clients, and ranked first, is the problem 
of support payments by missing fathers, and the lack of attempts to press legal charges for nonsupport. 
This need is common for AFDC mothers throughout the District. Communications with the DSS 
concerning available programs are desired and ranked second. Four problems ranked third, including 
the need for basic clothes to wear to work, the need for day care centers for children and the need for 
grants which would at least equal and stay consistent with the cost of living. A problem of a personal 
nature relating to an inconvenient job with long travel involved was ranked first by one participant, 
getting a rank of third from the group. Classes for parents in cliild guidance were a high-ranking request. 
Ranked fifth, of the top six problems, were two: a need for recreation centers for all children and the 
protest against the subtle discrimination against AFDC program children incurred when they are given 
different colored lunch tickets, and in other ways. A request for a Big Brother and a Big Sister program 
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Tit U SEEING ANE SERVICING MECHANICAL REFRir.ERATIQN AND AIR CjQWDITIOWIMg 

Author William G^ Flewellen . Date Pub. 1965 
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Ti t U -SERVICE STATION JOB \NTRQIXJCTrON AND SALESMANSHIP 
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in Washington county was mcido. Trcinsportntion to work nnci less expensive repairs for opptiances 
were mentioned as problems by several clients. A request, \)ot mentioned too often by participants in 
this study, is foi more discount retail Gorvicos and outlets for recipients of public aid. They also requested 
that either stores be more widely distributed or batter transportation be developed to retail stores for the 
elderly and handicapped. This was mentioned by three of the four clients. Attitude problems are 
cited by clients in extraordinatory areas: from physicians in the attitude toward welfare recipients and 
from the public. The latter complaint is specific. Recipients of public aid are reported to have difficulty 
getting credit and getting waited on in stores, because of the attitude towards welfare people. 

Comparison of Work Incentive Program Staff and Client Responses 

As may well bo expected, due to the function of the WliM program, all the client groups as well as 
the staff identified a need for self-supporting jobs after the clients complete training. The two major 
factors include a need for more available jobs and assistance in obtaining the jobs, to be preceded by 
aptitude testing and job counseling. The staff also reported a need for additional funds for long-term 
training. 

Difficulties encountered by the staff with cooperating agencies vary from the employer's 
resistance to provide health insurance for WIN workers to social workers not following upon their clients. 
The clients, on the other hand, concentrated on dissatisfaction with the attitude shown them by the DSS 
staff, the need for higher A FDC benefits, and complaints against WIN and AD VOCAP staff and certain 
public service agencies who, according to the clients, are not providing the services they state in their 
missions. The staff concentrated on gaps in the area of Vocational and Technical courses and programs. 
It is suggested that open-ended training programs be offered and additional courses be offered in the 
evening. They also requested the programs be expanded and offered at all Technical Institute Campuses. 
Clients and staff agree that training program planning should concentrate in the areas in which there are 
job openings and each listed several requests for specific training programs. Child care and transportation 
are identified by all participating groups as a need. 

While the staff feels that there should be adjustment courses for single-parent families, the clients 
specifically stated that they need assistance in disciplining teen-agers and marital counseling. 

The client group recognized a need for legal aid, particularly for the apprehension of fathers for 
nonsupport. They also requested social and recreational programs for their children. Another area in 
which the clients touched on and the staff did not is basic needs, particularly clothing and housing. 
Prejudice and discrimination due to their family's AF DC status or female sex was stated. 

Neither the staff nor the clients identified any problem areas with the mentally retarded, minority 
groups or elderly. 

The staff concentrated on the multifacetcd employment problems. Although the staff and clients 
did stress similiar needs, the clients also placed emphasis on several needs of their children. 
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WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Doclcjc, Fond du Lac, GrcGn Lake, and Washington Countius 

(Representative staff of the WIN program from Dodge, Fond du Lac, Grncn Lake, and Wasliif^cjton 
counties were brought together for the Staff Nominal session. The rcsoarcli team's rationale was 
that there is no one county with sufficient staff to hold individual Nominal sessions. Also, please 
be advised that the Fond du Lac WIN office serves both Fond du Lac and Green Lake counties.) 

Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 7 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homog enous Grouping : All 7 par 

1. Project Director; 11 months in present 
position; 4 years in agency; Male, age 
32; B.A., History and Political Science; 
M.A., Christian Education and Religion; 
M,Ed,, Counseling, 

2. Manpower Counselor II; 1 year, 6 
months in present position; 1 year, 6 
months in agency; Male, age 25; B.S., 
Graphic Arts Industrial Education; 
M,S,, Guidance and Counseling. 

3. Manpower Supervisor 1 1 ; 2 years, 6 

. months in present position; 2 yeara, 
6 months in agency; Male, age 40; 
88 credits in Elementary Education 
and Psychology, 


are full-lime staff of the WIN program. 

4. Area Services Assistant 1 1 1 ; 4 months 
in present position; 4 months in 
agency; Male, age 26; B.A., Political 
Science. 

5. Area Services Assistant I; 9 months in 
present position; 9 months in agency; 
Female, age 41; 28 credits in Accounting. 

6. Social Worker 1 1; 3 years in present 
position; 4 years in agency; Female, 
ago 27; B,A,, Sociology. 


7. Clerk-Coach; 9 months in present 
position; 9 months in agency; Female, 
age 32; No degree. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1; Need for more employment opportu- 
nities—there are persons in the program 
that would no longer have to be trained 
if jobs were available. Need for public 
service employment. (Pts. 7, 7,8, 9, 10) 
(T-41) (R-1) 

2. Lack of adequate WIN funds to work with 
a client who needs long-term training in 
workshop setting. Now must go with DVR, 
and they cannot make them attend--also 
for Vocational training and to attend 
college, (Pts. 5, 6, 8, 9, 10) (T-38) (R-2) 


3. Employers should have health insur- 
ance immediately for WIN clients. 
National health plan. (Pts. 6, 8, 8, 9) 
(T-31) (R.3) 

4. Transportation for persons in rural 
areas with no public transportation 
for work, to school, and from office. 
Bus system in Fond du Lac is not 
good— once an hour. (XXXX) (Pts. 
3,5,6,7,7) (T-28) (R-4) 
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WIN-Staff- Responses 


5. Need (or open-ended iraininp courses 
in all areas. (XX) (Pis. 8,9^10) 
IT-27) (R-5) 

6. Obtaining certified sitters as required 
by theDSS. (XX) (Pis, 5,6, 10) 
{T.21) (R.6) 

7. Better explanation to fnandatory WIN 
clients by DSS. Should toll them it 
affects their grants if they don't cooper- 
ate—they don't fifid out until we need 
to tell them. Also, how their grant is 
affected by employment. (Pts. 1, 1,2, 
3, 10) (T-17) (R-7) 

8. Refresher courses night and day for 
persons with f j!' skills in areas such 
as Typing. (Pts. 1,3, 3 JO) (T-17) 
(R-7) 

9. Strong need for family planning 
services. (Pts. 7,9) (T-16) (R-8) 

1 0. Overlapping and lack of coordination 
between WIN job developer, ADVOCAP, 
Outreach, and MOCD. (X) (Pts. 2, 5, 8) 
(T-15) (R-9) 

1 1 . Need for single parent family adjustment 
courses. (Pts. 2, 3, 10) (T-15) (R-9) 

12. Combination of Vocational education 
and Vocational training---need High 
School Equivalency and training more 
than Communications and Psychology 
—can do without them-'-employers are 
not as concerned with them. (Pis. 7, 8) 
(T-15) (R'9) 

13. Night and day courses for clients with 
financial aid available--GED, Office 
Procedure, Welding, and Machine 
Operating. (X) (Pts. 4, 4, 5) (T-13) 
(R-IO) 

14. Grades at MPTI should not be affected 
by poor attendance, due to nig'a courses 
being canceled and changed to day class. 
You should get grades for what you know 
and how you do on exams. (No Points) 


15. Keeping client interested in their jobs 
after they start through WIN. (Pts. 3, 
6) (T.9) 

16. Should localize programs—MPTI-Beaver 
Dam doesn't offer needed programs— 
those seeking training or education 
must go to West Bend or Fond du Lac. 
(Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 

17. Planning is impossible because of courses 
often being canceled at MPTl'-12 students 
is too high to keep course going. (No 
Points) 

18. Too much pressure on the part of WIN 
staff out of WSES to certify client— 
they certify people who don't need 

to be to keep the number up. (Pts. 1, 
9) (T-10) 

19. Social workers do not do an adequate 
job of follow-up on our clients while 
in WIN— family problems and child 
care. (Pts. 2, 2, 4) (T-8) 

20. MPTI should do a better job of informing 
cooperating agencies and community of 
programs and course schedules. (No 
Points) 

21. Applicable Vocational courses should 
be transferable to colleges. (No Points) 

22. Lack of enough staff in Individualized 
Homemaker program. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

23. Need for more training to be in the 
areas where jobs exist, such as Ward 
Clerk; has no openings— should consult 
more with local industry and business- 
make more relevant to community. (X) 
(Pts. 1,4,6) (T-11) 

24. Should offer programs in areas like 
Watchmaking and Shoe Repair— there 
are jobs available even though not 
common. Also, Residential or Archi- 
tectural Drafting. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 
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WIN-Staff-Responsos 

25. Clionts become confused when ihey 
have both a case aide, social workers, 
and a Wl N social worker who is of a 
separate administrative unit. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

26. Nobody should be denied the oppor- 
tunity to attend college because of a 
lack of funds. (Pts. 5,5) (T-10) 

27. Entrance exams into Vocational Schools 
is a no-no— some offer ACT, and it is 
purely academic. They are becoming 
loo much like a junior college. If 
tested, it should be GATB or NATB. 
Collecos should be much more flex- 
ible in course content and entrance 
requirements. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

28. Apprenticeship should be made more 
readily available. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 

29. Need for sliding scale fee fordrj care 
services. (Pts. 1) (T-T) 


30. Outreach and out-patient should be 
built into comprehensive MHC. (No 
Points) 

31. Service agencies shou d bo packaged 
under one roof in an umbrella concept, 
(Pts. 9) (T.9) 

32. Drug education and active programs 
should be set up an^ maintained, (Pts. 
1) (T-1) 

33. Venereal disease clinic should be started 
for youth plus public education, (iMo 
Points) 

34. Need to give state nursing licensing 
responsil^ilily to someone. (No Points) 

35. Need for school systems io make school 
a place for students to succeed versus 
fail, (No Points) 

Total Points: 385 


* # * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


[1] 


WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Washington Counties 


Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 


need High School Equivalency 
(Pts, 7,8) (T-IS) (R.9) 


2, Night and day courses for clients with 

financial aid available—GED 

(X) (Pts. 4, 4, 5) (T-13) (R-10) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Employers should have health insurance 
immediately for WIN clients^ National 
health plan. (Pts. 6, 8, 8, 9) (T'31) (R-3) 


Obtaining certified sitters as required 
bythoDSS. (Pts, 5, 6, 10) (T-21) 
(R-6) 

Grades at MPTI should not be affected 
by poor attendance, due to night courses 
being canceled and changed to day class. 
You should get grades for what you 
know and how you do on exams, (No 
Points) 

Too much pressure on the part of WIN 
staff out of WSE^i to certify client— 
they certify people who don't need to 
be to keep the number up. (Pts, 1, 9) 
(T-10) 
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WIN-Stcnff-Cateciori^ation 
Acjoncy Policy 


5. Social workers do not do an aduquoto job 
of follow-up on our clients while in WIN 
—family problems cind child Ccire. (Pts. 
2, 2, 4) (T.8) 

6. Applicable Vocationiil course*; should 
be trnnsferahio to collecjes. (iMo Points) 

7. Outreach and out-p: i:nt should be 
built into comprehensive MHC. (No 
Points) 

8. Need to [jive state nursing licensing 
responsibility to someone. (No Points) 


3 Collec]os should bo much more 

flexible in couri^e content and (Mitrnnce 
rccjuirements. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Pr imary , Middle, and High Scho ol 


1. Need for school systems to make school 
a place for students to succeed versus 
fail. (No Points) 

[10] Courses and Programs; Vocational and 
Technical 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need for sliding scale fee for day care 
services. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 

1. Better explanation to mandatory WIN 
clients by DSS. Should tell them it 
affects t.'ieir grants if they don't 
cooperate-'-they don't find out until 
we need to tell them. Also, how their 
grant is affected by employment, 
(Pts. 1, 1, 2, 3, 10) (T-17) (R-7) 

2. Overlapping and lack of coordination 
between WIN job developer, ADVOCAP, 
Outreach, and MOCD. (X) (Pts. 2, 5, 

8) (7-15) (R-9) 

3. Clients become confused when they 
have both a case aide, social workers, 
and a WIN social worker who is of a 
separate administrative unit. (Pts. 4) 
(T.4) 


{8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 

1. Lack of adequate WIN funds to work 

with a client to attend college. 

(Pts. 5, 6, 8, 9, 10) (T.38) (R-2) 

Q 2. Nobody should be denied the opportu- 
FRIC "'^y attend college because of a lack 
li^^ of funds. (Pts. 5, 5) (T-10) 
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Lack of adequate WIN funds to work 

witTi a client for Vocational 

School (Pts. 5, 6, 8, 9, 10) 

(T-38) (R-2) 

Need for open-ended training courses 
in all areas. (XX) (Pts. 8, 9, 10) 
(T-27) (R-5) 

Refresher courses night and day for 
persons with full skills in arenas such 
as Typing. (Pts. 1, 3, 3, 10) (T-17) 
(R-7) 

Combination of Vocational education 
and Vocational training---need High 
School Equivalency and training more 
than Communications and Psychology 
—can do without them—employers are 
not as concerned with them. (Pts. 7, 
8) (T-15) (R«9) 

Night and day courses for clients with 

financial aid available Office 

Procedure, Welding, and Machine Op- 
erating. (X) (Pts. 4,4, 5) (T-13) 
(R-10) 

Should localize programs--l\/lPTI- 
Beaver Dam doesn't offer needed 
programs—those seeking training or 
education must go to West Bend or 
Fond du Lac. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 

Planning is impossible because of 
courses often being canceled at MPTI — 
12 students is too high to keep course 
going. (No Points) 


WIN-Staff-CcitL'fjori/.cition 
Courses and Programs 


8. MPTI should do :i bouur job of 
inforrninij cooi^oraling iu}oiicios cUkI 
comrnunily of (3roc;rams jnd course 
schedules. (No Points) 

9. Need for more training to bo in the 
areas whore jol)s exist, sucl^ as Ward 
Clork; hds no 0[)onifU|s-'-should consult 
nioro with local industry cjnd business 
—make more relevcmt to community. (X) 
(Pts. 1,4, 6) (T-11) 

10. Should offer programs in areas like 
Watchnuikinc] and Shoe Repair— there 
are jobs available even though not 
common. Also, Residential or Archi- 
tectural Drafting. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

11. Entrance exams into Vocational Schools 
is a no-no--some offer ACT, and it is 
purely academic. They are becoming 
too much like a junior college. If 

tested, it should be GATB or NATB 

(Pts. 7) (T-7) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Drug education and active programs 
should bo s-^jt up and maintained. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and V^iork Experience 


1. Need for more employment opportu- 
nities—there are persons in the program 
that would no longer fiave to be trained 
if jobs were available. Need for public 
service employment. (Pts. 7, 7, 8, 9, 10) 
(T.41) (R-1) 

2. Lack of adequate WIN funds to work 
with a client who needs long-term training 
in workshop setting. Now must go with 
DVR, and they cannot make them attend 
(Pts. 5, 6, 8, 9, 10) (T.38) (R-2) 

3. Apprenticeship should be made more 
readily available. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 


118] Maritcil and Family Problems 


1. Need for single parent family adjustment 
courses. (Pts. 2, 3, 10) (T-1 5) (R-9) 


[22] Motivation 


1. Keeping client interested in their jobs 
after they start through WIN. (Pts. 3, 6) 
(T-9) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Service agencies should be packaged 
under one roof in an umbrella concept. 
(Pts, 9) (T-9> 


[28] Sex Education and Family Planning 


1. Strong need for family planning ser- 
vices. (Pts. 7,9) (T-1 6) (R-8) 

2, Venereal disease clinic should be 
started for youth plus public education. 
(No Points) 


[29] Staff 


1. Lack of enough staff in Individualized 
Homcmaker program. (Pts. 2) (T'2) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation for persons in rural 
areas with no public transportation for 
work, to school, and from office. Bus 
system in Fond du Lac is not good— 
once an hour. (XXXX) (Pts. 3, 5, 6, 
7,7) (T-28) (R-4) 
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WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


DodcjG County 
Number of GroLipa: 1 Total Participating: 8 

CLIENT NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 

Criteria for Homogenous Groupin g: All 8 participants are presently or were former clients of the 
WIN program. 


1. Female, age 49; client of WIN and 
DSS; former client of MHC. 

2. Male, age 25; client of WIN, DSS, 
and WSES. 

3. Male, age 32; client of Wl N and 
DSS; former client of WSES. 

4. Female, age 21; client of WIN and 
DSS; former client of WSES. 


5, Male, age 43; client of DSS; former 
client of WIN and DVR. 

6, Female, age 47; client of WIN and 
DSS. 

7, Female, age 54; client of WIN and 
DSS; former client of the Sheltered 
Workshop, 

8, Female, age 33; client of WIN and 
DSS; former client of WSES, 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Job evaluation— aptitude testing. 
(Pis. 2,3,4,5,6,6) (T-26) (R-l) 

2. Training should be available for 
jobs which are open in the area. 
(Pts. 3, 4, 5, 5) (T-17) (R-2) 

3. Not enough welfare for expenses, 
but would prefer to have a job to 
cover expenses and be off welfare, 
WIN tends to get jobs v/ith wages 
just above welfare limiis. 

(Pts. 2,3,5,6) (T-16> \..-.) 

4. Transportation to Technical 
Institute in Fond du Lac for Chef 
training, or transportation to a job 
or senior high school, (X) 

(Pts. 5, 5, 6) (T-16) {R-3) 

5. Director of WIN puts too much 
emphasis on getting clients off of 
welfare, instead of a job or train- 
ing the client likes and can stay with. 


earning enough money to support 
d family. (XX) (Pts, 1, 1, 3, 6) 
(T-11) (R-4) 

Employers are unwilling to hire an 
ex-construction worker with a back 
injury out of fear that they will go 
back to construction and because 
of fear of claims against them. (XX) 
(Pts, 5, 6) (T'11) (R-4) 

We want a list of employers and 
jobs available to residents through 
WIN and WSES so we have more 
choice on a job we qualify for, 
(Pts. 2, 2, 6) (T-10) (R-5) 

There is no literature and not enough 
newsletters on programs available and 
events of WIN, DVR and the DSS. 
(Pts. 1, 1, 1,3, 3) (T-9) (R-6) 
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WIN-Client-Responses 


9. Need legal services. (Pis. 2, 3, 4) 
(T-9) (R-61 

10. Qualified baby-sitters through the 
DSS are not convenient. We need 
sitters in the home. (Pis. 4, 5) 
(T-Q) (R.6) 

11. Want Clerk-Typist training. (No 
Points) 

12. Want Nurses Aide training. (No 
Points) 

13. Disciplining teen-agers. (Pts. 4, 4) 
(T-8) 

14. Would like a Big Brother and Big 
Sister program. (X) (Pts. 1, 1, 4) 
(1-6) 

15. When 1 entered class I was not 
aware there were book fees to be 
paid. (No Points) 


16. Need inexpensive} Weight Losers pro- 
gram. (Pti;. 3) (T-3) ' 

17. There i« no coopercuion hy the train- 
ing center set up by WIN and the WIN 
agency. (Pis. 6) (T-6) 

18. Director of WIN is not available when 
needed nnd he changes appointments 
often. (Pts. 2, 4) (f-6) 

19. No action taken by WIN to help get 
a high school dip.oma or equivalency 
certificate. (Pts. 1) (T-l) 

20. Phone information service should 

be provided for services available to us. 
(Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 


Total Points: 168 


* ♦ * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Dodge County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration and Laws 

1, Not enough welfare for expenses, but 
would prefer to have ?^ job to cover 
expenses and be off welfare. WIN 
tends to get jobs with wages just above 
welfare limits. (Pts, 2, 3, 5, 6) (T-16) 
(R-3) 

2. Director of WIN puts too much empha- 
sis on getting clients off of welfare, 
instead of a job or training the client 
likes and can stay with, earning enough 
money to support a family. (XX) 
(Pts. 1, 1,3,6) (T-11) (R-4) 

O 
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We want a list of employers and jobs 
available to residents through WIN 
and WSES so we have more choice on 
a job we qualify for. (Pts. 2, 2, 6) 
(T-10) (R-5) 

Director of Wl N is not available when 
needed and he changes appointments 
often. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 

No action taken by WIN to help get 
a high school diploma or equivalency 
certificate. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 
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WIN-Client-CatGoorizution 

[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agoncy 


1. When I entered class I was not aware 
there were book fees to be paid. 
(No Points) 

2. There is no cooperation by the training 
center set up by WIN and the WIN 
agency. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Job evaluation— aptitude testing. 
(Pts. 2,3,4, 5,6,6) (T-26) (R-1) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Training should be available for jobs 
which are open in the area. 

(Pts. 3, 4, 5, 5) (T-17) (R-2) 

2. Want Clerk-Typist training . (No Points) 

3. Want Nurses Aide training. (No Points) 

4. Need inexpensive Weight Losers prog- 
ram. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

[14] Homemaking and Other Home Sen/ices 

1. Qualified baby-sitters through the DSS 
are not convenient. We need sitters in 
the home. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-B) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Employers are unwilling to hire an 
ex-construction worker with a back 
injury out of fear that they will go 
back to construction and because of 
fear of claims against them. (XX) 
(Pts. b, 6) (T-11) (R-4) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1 . Would like a Big Brother and Big 
Sister program, (X) (Pts. 1,1,4) 
(T-6) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. There is no literature and not enough 
newsletters on programs available and 
events of WIN, DVR and the DSS. 
(Pts. 1,1,1,3, 3) (T-9) (R-6) 

2, Phone information service should be 
provided for services available to us. 
(Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 


[30] Transportation 


1, Transportation to Technical Institute 
in Fond du Lac for Chef training, or 
transportation to a job or senior high 
school. (X) (Pts. 5, 5, 6) (T-16) 
(R-3) 


[17] Legal Aid 

1. Need legal services. (Pts. 2, 3, 4) (T-9) 
(R-6) 

[18] Marital and Family Problems 

1. Disciplining teen-agers. (Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) 
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WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Fond du Lac and Groen Lake Countios 
Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: G 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 

Criteria for Hom ogenous Grouping : It had been expected that twelve WIN program clients would 
participate in the study. The criteria for homogenous grouping was based on six participants being 
female students at MPTI-Fond du Lac and six females being non-students. Three from both groups 
took part and the research team elected to join the two groups because of the Nominal Group 
Method requiring a minimum of 4 participants in a group. 


1. Female, age 42; client of WIN, DSS 4. Female, age 54; client of WIN and 
and ADVOCAP. WSES; former client of DSS. 

2. Female, age 42; client of Wl N and 5. Femi^le, age 1 9; client of Wl N, WSES 
DSS. and ADVOCAP; former client of DSS. 

3. Female, age 45; client of WIN and 6. Female, age 28; client of WIN and 
DSS. DSS. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. AFDC benefits are not enough for 
basic needs. (X) (Pts. 6, 6, 6) (T-18) 
(R-D 

2. Want help finding a self-supporting job. 
(X) (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 5) (T-17) (R-2) 

3. DSS staff make you feel like you arc 
getting something you don't deserve 
and I don't want to be on welfare— it's 
degrading. Should track fathers for 
support. (X) (Pts. 1, 2, 4, 4, 5) (T-16) 
{R-3) 

4. Don't agree that baby-sitters through 
DSS should have to be certified. AFDC 
should have to pay for sitters when 
necessary to have one, like to see a 
lawyer. (XX) (Pts. 2, 2, 4, 6) (T-14) 
{R-4) 

5. Age, marital status and health discrim- 
ination makes it hard to get a job. (XXX) 
(Pts. 1, 1, 2,3,6) (T<13) (R-5) 

6. Transportation to work, doctor and in 
general. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 4, 5) (T-11) 

O (R-6) 
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7. WIN says they'll cover book fees but 
books arc usually more and client has 
to pay it. (X) (No Points) 

8. ADVOCAP's housing and legal aid 
divisions arc not helpful. (X) (Pts. 3, 
5) (T-8) 

9. rond du Lac needs more decent low- 
income housing. (Pts. 1,6) (T'7) 

10. ADVOCAP hired me and then said 
they couldn't train me and hired some- 
one else. (No Points) 

1 1 . Lack of communication between W' N 
staff and clients. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

12. Need social activities for children and 
adults. Kids need games with supervision. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

13. Want Auto Repair course for women, 
Art and Drawing courses and a Basic 

• Cooking course. (X) (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 

14. Ex-clients should be able to get jobs 
with the DSS without a degrees-experi- 
ence should count. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


SOCRATIC TECHNIQUE 


■77 


/f 


Da^e Pub. 


Huthor ^ * 

Classroom World Productlon&t OrdSr from Associated Educatloiial ^ 
PubliBhBT Materials^ Inc#> Glenwobd at Hillsboroufh Street. Ralelph. NC 

: . - 4 audio 
'yX^aaher or Student Materia t Student Cost $23o50 Length lessons 

G^ade Leve I Secondary/Collegglate/Adult Suggested Time of U'ae 

OBJECTIVES: 


. SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : How to apply an ancient skill In celling. Guiding a pros- 
pect to flag his wants and needs. Selling creativity. The one element In sales 
. that Is most changeable. Buying motives and the prospect's mind. 


AVAILABLE ^IN.^TRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title 


STORE SALESMANSHIP 


teacher or Student ^'^aterial 


Author 0. P. Roblnsont R. Blackler and W. B. Logan D^ate Pub. 

♦ ' Educational Book Division ^\ 
Publisher Pr^jptlce-^Hallt Englewood Cliffs. N.^ 076^ X s 


Student Cost $4.98 t^ength^ 


^rade Level_ 
OBJECTIVES: 


Secondary 


Suggested Time of Use 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Uses the job, analysis approach and thoroughly 'coverc the 
Selling process in stores. Employee qualifications t including personality traits 
are set forth, actual cases and problems are included. KerchaAdise information 
is emphasized. 


^^^^VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND T^S^S: Teacher*s Manual and Key ($1.65)f 
cKjL orkbook ($1.80), and Teacher*s Key to Workbook ($ .66). 


Wl N-Client-ResponsGs 

15. Parents interfere with child-rearing. 
(No Points) 

16. MPTl training programs should be more 
concentrated--takG less time, but get 
same amount of rnaterial. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

17. Want Nurses training— waiting period is 
too long. (No Points) 


18. MDTA should not give priority slots to 
19-or 20-year-olds over heads of house- 
holds. (No Points) 

19. MDTA and WIN should work together 
on money allowances— MDTA gets 
much more than WIN. (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) 

Total Points: 126 


* * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLiENT RESPONSES 


WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. DBS staff make you feel like you are 
getting something you don't deserve 
and I don't want to be on welfare- 
it's degrading. Should track fathers 
for support. (X) (Pts. 1, 2, 4, 4, 5) 
(T-16) (R-3) 

2. Don't agree that baby-sitters through 
DSS should have to be certified. AFDC 
should have to pay for sitters when 
necessary to have one, like to see a 
lawyer. (XX) (Pts. 2, 2, 4, 6) (T-14) 

. (R-4) 

3. WIN says they'll cover book fees but 
books are usually more and client has 
to pay it (X) (No Points) 

4. AD VOCAP's housing and legal aid 
divisions are not helpful. (X) (Pts. 3, 
5) (T-8) 

5. ADVOCAP hired me and then said 
they couldn't train me and hired some- 
one else. (No Points) 

6. Ex-clients should be able to get jobs 
with the DSS without a degree— experi- 
ence should count. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


7, MDTA should not give priority slots to 
19-or 20-year-olds over heads of house- 
holds. (No Points) 

8. MDTA and WIN should work together 
on money allowances— MDTA gets much 
more than WIN. (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) 


13] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 

Housing 

1 . AFDC benefits are not enough for basic 
needs. (X) (Pts. 6, 6, 6) (T-18) (R-1) 

2. Fond du Lac needs more decent low- 
income housing, (Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 

1. Lack of communication between WIN 
staff and clients. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 

1. Want Auto Repair course for women, 
'Art and Drawing courses and a Basic 
Cooking course. (X) (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 
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Wl N-Client-Categorization 
Courses and Programs 

2. MPTI training programs should be more 
concentratGd— take less time, but get 
same amount of material. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

3. Want Nurses training— waiting period is 
too long. (No Points) 

[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Worl< Experience 


1. Want help finding a self-supporting job. 
(X) (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 5) (T-17) (R-2) 

[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Parents interfere with child-rearing. 
{No Points) 

[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Age, marital status and health discrim- 
ination makes it hard to get a job. 
(XXX) (Pts. 1, 1, 2, 3, 6) (T-13) (R-5) 

[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need social activities for children and 
adults. Kids need games with super- 
vision. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation to work, doctor and in 
general. (XXXX) (Pts, 2, 4, 5) (T-11) 
(R-6) 
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WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Wcishington County 
Number of Groups: 1 Tot^il Participatifiri: 4 

CLIENT NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOf^iiNAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Ho niocienous Groupinn: All 4 femeile participants hnvo ciiildren of school age and are 
AFDC recipients. Three of tlie 4 participants are presently unemployed. 


1. Female, age 42; client of WIN and 
DSS. 


3. Female, age 30; client of WIN, DSS, 
and DVR; former client of MHC. 


2. Female, age 43; client of WIN and 
DSS. 


4. Female, age 35; client of WIN, DSS, 
and VVSES. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


4. 


5. 


More of an attempt should be made to 
locate fathers for non-support. Some 
legal action should be taken on the 
father when he misses his first payment. 
(Pts. 4, 5, 5, 6) (T-20) (R-1) 

Clients should be made more aware of 
what is available to you at the DSS. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 5) (T'7) (R-2) 

My 17-year'Old son who graduated from 
high school in December had to take a 
job in Milwaukee through WIN because 
of AFDC--he should not have had to 
take a job where he would have to 
travel so far every day. (Pts. 6) (T'6) 
(R-3) 

Grants should keep up with the cost 
of living. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-3) 

Need day care centers for children. 
(XXX) (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-3) 

Need clothes to wear to work. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 3) (T-6) (R-3) 

Would like the DSS to help me fin- 
ish my education— I have? 56 credits 
at the University of Wisconsin West 
Bend Center. (Pts. 5) (T-G) (R-4) 


8. Child Guidance and Parent classes 
should be expanded by MPTI. 
(Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) (R-4) 

9. Need recreation center for all child- 
ren of all ages. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-5) 

10. Welfare children should not be 
victimized because of it, like on the 
free lunch program having different- 
colored tickets. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R>5) 

1 1. I want to know more about WIN 
from other clients because I have 
heard some unsatisfactory reports, 
but it sounds good from what the 
worker says. (X) (Pts. 1, 2) 
{T-3) (R-6) . 

12. Want the Big Brother program 
expanded and a Big Sister program 
started— or something like this for 
the children. (Pts. 3)^ (T-3) (R-6) 

13. Need a used appliance center with 
cheaper repair rates. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

(R^6) 

14. Neod tr-MVsportauon to work— I am 
borrowing one and may not have it 
long. (Pts. 3) (T-3) {R-6) 
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WIN-Client-Responses 


15. I had to take an aptitude test which 
shows that I am good in office work 
which I know, but I hate office work 
and I am doing that type of work 
right now. (No Points) 

16. Need a discount store for welfare 
recipients. (No Points) 

17. Need some grocery stores for persons 
without transportation like recipients 
and elderly. (No Points) 

18. Need cheaper public transportation. 
(No Points) 

19. Want food stamps instead of surplus 
commodities. (No Points) 

20. Need legal aid at tow cost. (XX) 
(No Points) 


21. Need low-cost medical assistance 
and dental assistance. (No Points) 

22. Want a more professional medical 
attitude from doctors and dentists 
toward welfare recipients. 

(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

23. The public has a bad attitude toward 
recipients— never bother to blame the 
father or think good of us for sticking 
by our children— makes it difficult to 
get credit and waited on in stores. 
(No Points) 

24. Need for marital counseling and better 
methods of recruiting persons in need 
of the service. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

Total Points: 84 


^ * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Washington County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. More of an attempt should be made to 
locate fathers for non-support. Some 
legal action should be taken on the father 
when he misses his first payment. 

(Pts. 4, 5, 5, 6) (T-20) (R-1) 

2. My 1 7-year old son who graduated from 
high school in December had to take a 
job in Milwaukee through WIN because 
of AFDC--he should not have had to 
take a job where he would have to 
travel so far every day. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
(R-3) 

3. Grants should keep up with the cost 
of living. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-3) 


4. I had to take an aptitude test which 
shows that I am good in office work 
which I know, but I hate office work 
and I am doing that type of work 
right now. (No Points) 

5. Want food stamps instead of surplus 
commodities. (No Points) 


[3] 


Basic Needs: 
Housing 


Food, Clothing, and 


1. Need clothes to wear to work. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 3) (T-6) (R-3) 
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WIN-Cliont-Categorization 
[5] Child Care Centers 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need day care centers for children. 
(XXX) (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-3) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Clients should be made more aware of 
what is available to you at the DSS. (X) 
(Pts. 2,5) (T-7) (R-2) 

2. I want to know more about WIN from 
other clients because I have heard 
some unsatisfactory reports, but it 
sounds good from what the worker 
says. 'X) (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) (R-6) 

[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. Would like the DSS to help me finish 
my education—1 have 56 credits at the 
University of Wisconsin-West Bend 
Center. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-4) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Child Guidance and Parent classes should 
be expanded by MPTI. (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 
(R-4) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. Need legal aid at low cost. (XX) (No 
Points) 


[18] IViarital and Family Problems 


1. Need for marital counseling and better 
methods of recruiting persons in need 
of the sen/ice. (Pts. 1) (T^l) 


1 . Need low-cost medical assistance and 
dental assistance. (No Points) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Welfare children should not be victim- 
ized because of it, like on the free 
lunch program having different-colored 
tickets. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-5) 

2. Want a more professional attitude from 
doctors and dentists toward welfare 
recipients. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

3. The public has a bad attitude toward 
recipients— never bother to blame the 
father or think good of us for sticking 
by our children--makes it difficult 

to get credit and waited on in stores. 
(No Points) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Want the Big Brother program expanded 
and a Big Sister program started— or 
something like this for the children. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need recreation center for all children 
of all ages. (Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-5) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Need transportation to work— -I am 
borrowing one and may not have it 
long. (Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 

2. Need cheaper public transportation. 
(No Points) 
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Wl IM-Cl ient-CategorizcVtion 
[32] Miscellaneous 


1 . Need a used appliance center with 
cheaper repair rates. (Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 

2. Need a discount store for welfare 
recipients. (No Points) 

3. Need more grocery stores for persons 
without transportation like recipients 
and elderly. (No Points) 


/ 
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TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION OF TRANSCRIBED RESPONSES 


MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS 


STAFF RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Doclgc County 547 

Fond du Lac County 575 

Washington County 596 


CLIENT RESPONSES AND CATEGORIZATION 

Dodge County 564 

Fond du Lac County 589 

Washington County 620 
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MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 


Dodge County 

Agency Function 

The Dodge County Mental Health Center is a medical facility financed by taxes and patient fees. The 
staff includes psychologists, an alcoholism counselor, psychiatrists, psychiatric nurses, psychiatirc social 
workers, and a retardation specialist. The Center exists to reinforce good community mental health, which 
depends on good housing, schools, churches, welfare services, health services, and available work and 
recreational facilities. Center staff are professionals trained to diagnose and treat mental illness, emotional 
problems, behavior problems, learning disabilities, mental retardation, marital problems, geriatric problems, 
alcoholism, and drug abuse. In addition to a 24-hour emergency service and an in-patient service, the 
Mental Health Center offers individual counseling and psychotherapy, chemotherapy, family therapy, 
group therapy, marriage counseling, play therapy for children, home training for the retarded, alcoholism 
and drug abuse treatment, psychological and learning evaluations, and parent counseling. 

The Mental Health Center offers community consultation and education services. For clients, emer- 
gency and pre-fidmission screening are standard, depending on the severity of the case. Diagnosis, out- 
patient and in-patient rehabilitation programs, with day or night programs are available. The alcohol 
and drug abuse services offer evaluation, education, counseling and treatment, with necessary detoxifi- 
cation as required. Weekly sessions including a one-hour evaluation and'counseling interview, an hour 
of film or instruction, and an hour of AA group session therapy are repeated continuously. Most clients 
attend a minimum of eight weekly sessions, if referred by the Division of Motor Vehicles or the courts. 
Aftercare provides follow-up services, with additional rehabilitation services given by the Dodge County 
Sheltered Workshop, DVR, DSS, and other community resources. 

All residents of Dodge county are eligible for services from the MHC, Fees range from $1 to $12, 
based on family income, and may be reduced when necessary. Fees are often covered by medical 
insurance or Medical Assistance. 

Introduction to Mental Health Center Staff Participants 

Six Nominal Groups of 28 staff members were organized for the study. The criteria for homogenous 
grouping was mainly the occupational responsibilities of the various staff personnel. For example, one 
group included five women who were assigned to the in-patient service nursing staff. Another group of 
five included members of the in-patient service staff from non-nursing specialties such as activity therapy, 
occupationai therapy, social work, counseling, and adjustment teaching. 

A third group included four male nurses and a male social worker from the in-patient service staff. 
Another group was made up of four female members of the in-patient service staff with specialties in 
activity therapy, volunteer services, clinical secretary, and charge aide. 
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Ttie fifth group inclLidud five f)rofonsionals--social workers and counselors-- of the out-patient 
service and avoracjad about one year with tlie acjcncy at the time of the Nominal session. Another group 
included two clinical psycholocjists, ontj counselor, and one registered nurse in the out-patient service. 

Summary of Mental Health Center Staff Respon ses 

Two Nominal Groups of in-patient service staff ranked the same problem as their first priority: the 
need for more staff to get all the work clone--registered nurses, licensed practical nurses, nurses aides, 
social workers, psychiatrists, psychologists tnined in behavior modification, activity and occupational 
therapists, mental health para-|)rofessionals and outreach workers. Seven of the ten participants in tlie 
two groups of nursing staff ranked this a first or second priority. Eight other staff participants ranked 
the need for more staff in the top ten. 

Another group of in-service staff felt that the county needs adult foster homes, halfway houses, 
boarding houses, and self-care living units, as well as live-in house-keepers. This statement was echoed 
by another Nominal Group, who ranked it first, with two oiher groups ranking it second. A total of 
21 of the 28 participants ranked the need for halfway houses in the top ten needs or problems for 
Dodge county. 

The number one problem of another Nominal Group is the lack of communication between staff, 
between stuff and patients, and between other public service agencies. The group suggested a mediator 
to clarify communications and improve cooperation. 

An out-patient service staff Nominal Group saw transportation as a big problem to MHC clients. 
The need for transportation to day care centers, MHC, Workshops, to social and recreational activities, 
and to services outside the county vyas ranked as a first priority. The high level of agreement on top- 
ranked problems indicates significant needs in the staffing of the Dodge County Mental Health Center, 
in the need for halfway houses, and the need for improved communications and transportation. These 
arc client-centered needs. 

Ranked second by two Nominal Groups is the need for a detoxification facility for clients prior 
to MHC treatment. Time and money for staff to attend seminars, workshops, and meetings are needed, 
and given second priority by a group. In-service training for staff is requested in psychiatric nursing, 
rehabilitation, motivation, behavioral modification in therapy, mental illness, the functions of different 
departments of the hospital, communications skills, therapy for the retarded, reality therapy, assisting 
behavior-problem patients, activity therapy, psycho-drama, new types of psychotherapy, and new 
services available at other agencies. In-service was requested by all six Nominal Groups, and was ranked 
in the top five priority needs by five groups. The staff feels that material covered in Life Adjustment 
classes should be applied by the staff in the units. 

Better coordination and communication between agencies to avoid duplication of services to 
clients is needed, especially in the areas of DSS, day care centers, school systems, county nurses, DVR 
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and the MHC, accorclincj to ihc second ranked ncjoci of one Nomin.-)l Group. Thii; resf 
closely in rank with similar responses from other groups. 


coincided 


Among the most frequently identified problems cited by Dodcju County Mentnl Heijlth Center 
staff are problems in the administrative areg. Those cover three main ptoblems: first, the problem 
of policies which prevent more extensive aid to clients, even after clischargo; second, improved 
efficiency in delivering the services that are available at tlie MWC, includinc] more use of para-profes- 
sional staff; and third, improved confidentiality for client records and therapy. A number of 
individual suggestions were made, such as a need for more evening services to bo available for clients 
and better job descriptions for supervisors. 

Another group of needs drew frequent comment. The MHC staff requested a large number of 
courses and programs, both for clients and for themselves. The in-sorvice requests have been catalogued. 
The requests for client courses include a secondary school course for all students on parent effectiveness 
training, and information for expectant parents. The course should include information on-emotional 
development, learning to share, facing responsibilities, and understanding thoughts and feelings. It is 
also felt that pregnant girls should be allowed to continue their high school studies. 

Vocational and Technical course requests include Welding, Assembly Line work, Woodworking, 
Health and Hygiene, Life Adjustment, longer ABE programs. So If -care Classes, Nutritional Education, 
Homemaking classes, adjustment to middle age. Baker, Chef, Laundry, Nurses Aide, the trades, Sev;ing, 
Office Skills, and independent living and community orientniion training for clients of MHC. For the 
staff, several occupationally related courses are needed, iiicluding an evaluation program of the com- 
munity resources. Activity Therapy course. Behavior Modification, Introdtiction to ^ylental Health, 
Volunteer Coordinator Administration courses, and Practical Nursing. Also mentioned were courses 
in lifting and handling bed patients and geriatric patients, medical and psychiatric terminology, and 
emergency cardiac massage. 

As was pointed out, better communications within the Mental Health Center, as well as with the 
other agencies which serve the disadvantaged and handicapped of Dodge county is desired by the MHC 
staff. The need for more sta ff was cited nine times, and ranked in the top ten problems by each 
Nominal Group. MHC additions cited would include a physical therapist for geriatric patients, 
recreation therapist, alcoholism therapist, school consultants, psychologists, medical records librarian, 
a staff member who is bilingual in Spanish and German, a staff member who can communicate in 
sign language with speech-and-hearing impaired patients, para-professionals in the outreach program, 
a counselor, a vocational counselor and a job evaluator. The need for peripheral and outside staff 
which was suggested include DVR staff; DSS staff who have training in contact with unwed mothers, 
foster care, special services, family and marital counseling, and abortion counseling; and in-home 
nursing personnel. 

A most important problem for many clients is transportation to appointments and group 
meetings, recreation, church, and work. Every staff Nominal Group ranked the difficult time patients 
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Ti t !• StlCGE'sSfUL COSMETIC SElLINd 


Author Joan Defienfiheln and Nabml Mianners Sttfrn . . ^ fiat;fl Pub. 1971 
Pyblif^^ r Chain Storg Publl3hlng|C0rp>t 2 Paric Avenue, Hew Yofki NY 10016 

"^aah^r or. Student Material \ Student " CoBt S6*50\ Length 1^ pages 

\ ' ■ ' \ 

Grade Level Secondaiy/Colleglate/iyult Suggee^ted Timf. of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY D^SCRIPTIOH : Alms at upgrading the cosmetician and explains hoif to 
'boost cosmetic sales in all types of outlets* ^Productsy selling principles^ ^ 
customer advice » counter arrangements » andhov the problems involved in^selllng 
cosmetics can be solved are ^ome of the topics covered in this book* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TfSTS, 


Ti t le - SUCCESSRJL RETAIL SALESMANSHIP 


Auth'vr Garland Do Wiggs PuS> 1967. 

Pubtieher Argyle P»ibllshlng Co*t 200 Madison ?A venue, Nei^ York, NY 10016 
Teacher or Student Material Student' Coet > Length 30 pages, 

^ Gr^de Level Se c o ndary / Adu 1 1 Suggested' Time of Uee \' > 


T 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : . Programmed instruction for the development of retail sales- 
people* Includes all phases of retail sell'iUig* 


'i^^^ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


have getting around as a problem in the top ten list. Transportation is also linked to requests for 
progranns more widely distributed in the county, such as offering ABE in smaller communities, and child 
day care centers. 

Several key problems were mentioned. MHC could incorporate a telephone systern that would 
assist in cutting dowi^ the full price of long distance calls. The county would benefit from on-call 
live-in housekeepers. The county needs halfway houses and free or subsidized legal service for the 
poor. Better job opportunities are needed. 

The MHC needs better public relations in order to increase the number of volunteers, who are 
desperately needed. Recreational needs of patients, such as in social centers, gyms, and swimming pools 
are not being met. 

The Mental Health Center staff was very sensitive to the needs of their clients and to their own 
professional needs. 

Introduction to Mental Health Center Client Partici|xints 

Eleven of the 14 clients from the Dodge County Mental Health Center reported former client 
status with 24 other agencies, and a total of 1 1 reported active client status with outside agencies. (See 
Table 20.) 

Of the 432 client participants in the study 35 reported active status and 24 reported former client 
status with a mental health center. When the 29 MHC clients of the Nominals are included, it is 
'determined that 1 of every 5 clients in the MPTI study reported client status with a mental health ■ 
center. It should be noted that emotional or mental disturbance which interferes with obtaining or 
retaining employment is considered a genuine handicap by the Department of Labor. 

Two Nominal Groups of clients from the Dodge County Mental Health Center were organized on 
the basis of in-patient or out-patient service. The seven persons from the In-Patient Service included 
three males and four females, six of whom had been clients of Workshops. 

The second Nominal Group consisted of seven clients of the Out-Patient Service. Five of the 
participants indicated client status with the DSS. 

Summary of Mental Health Center Client Ret.;ponses 

The first-ranked responses of the Dodge County MHC clients cited communication problenr\s with 
the clients' families and the lack of community awareness of mental health problems. Clients felt 
that the MHC has an educational function to inform the public about their programs and about com- 
munity mental health problems. 
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The second priority problem is the need for inexpensive housing for out-patients and the need for 
transportation to work and for homo visits. 

The most frequently mentioned problems are in ihQ allegories of basic needs and medical, dental 
and optical needs. The clients stated that they need dental care and medical insurance which would 
cover physicians' bills, medication, and dental needs. Clients also cited the need for clothiny and for a 
place to live, whether a room, an apartment, or a home. All but one client in the two Nominal Groups 
cited or ranked these basic needs among his or her top six problems. 

Clients are looking ahead to their future. Many cited a need for transportation to work, recreation 
and shopping, and feel that the DSS should provide money for it. Another future-oriented problem is 
the need, frequently mentioned, for counseling and vocational training. Personal and vocational 
counseling is requested by one-half of the clients, specifically in the areas of job counseling, socialization, 
occupational and student adjustment, dating, and such personal problems as selfishness, fears, emotions, 
etc. Aptitude tests and job placement assistance are also needed. 

Specific Vocational courses requested included Beautician, Home Economist, Waitress, Spot Welding, 
Child Care, Cooking, Auto Mechanics, Small Appliance Maintenance, Clothing, and Interior Decorating. 
Some clients asked for correspondence courses in Law, English, American History, Business Admin- 
istration, Guitar, Dancing, and Parliamentary Procedure. 

Special programs which the clients requested include marital counseling and family recreational 
programs. Counseling for the handicapped and a more lively program for the elderly is also needed. 
Child care centers are needed and guidance in budgeting was requested. 

Related to the Mental Health Center, the clients requested a 24-hour-a-day counseling service, 
and a division in the units of clients by the seriousness of their problem. Better communication between 
clients and staff was urged, 

A halfway house for drug abuse and alcoholism problems, and emergency funds for clients who 
suffer a disaster, such as a fire, are badly needed. 

- Better public relations by the MHC are needed, according to the clients, to make the transition to 
a normal life more possible. Employer prejudice and the bias of the drivers' examiners and insurance 
companies against persons with a histo.ry of mental illness is cited as a very real problem. Families and 
communities need to be better informed about the MHC and its programs. 

Comparison of Mental Health Center Staff and Client Responses 

The sensitivity of the staff of the MHC to the clients' perceived needs was very observable. Both 
stated the need for transportation and for low-cost housing. Both stated the need for a better public 
relations program, and for better communications. Both cited the need for halfway houses. 
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Staff naturally cited in-service needs, and needs in staffing more frequently. Clients observed 
their problems in obtaining basic necessities to a greater extent, having experienced them personally. 
However, the close agreement between Nominal Groups of staff, and the similar statements by the 
clients would indicate that ihe problems which exist are recognized by both staff and clients. 
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MENTAL HEALTH C E NTER 
Dodge County 
Number of Groups: 6 Total Participating: 28 

STAFF NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF N O MINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for Honnoqenous Grouping: The 5 female participants are in-patient service nursing staff. 
Four of the five are aides. 

1. Nurses Aide; 2 years, 6 months in 3. Nurses Aide; 15 years in present 
present position; 2 years, 6 months in position; 15 years in agency; Female, 
agency; Female, age 19; No degree. age 58; No degree, 

2. Charge Aide; 1 year in present position; 4. Nurses Aide; 5 years in present 

1 year, 1 1 months in agency; Female, position; 5 years in agency; Female, 

age 21; 1 year of nursing school. age 59. 

5, Licensed Practical Nurse, 6 months 
in present position; 6 months in 
agency; Female, age 31; 1 year, LPN 
program. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Need more staff— R.N. s, L.P.N. s, nurses 
aides, social workers, psychiatrists, 
activity therapists, and OT staff. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 6, 7, 9, 9, 10) (T-41) 
(R-1) 

2. Need in-service training for staff- 
psychiatric nursing, training for 
employees geared toward rehabilita- 
tion, re-motivation training, and be- 
havioral modification training. (XXX) 
(5, 6, 9, 10, 10) (T-40) (R-2) 

3. Need a halfway house and residential 
center in Juneau. (XXX) (Pts. 7, 8, 
10, 10) (T-35) (R-3). 

4. Need transportation for clients to get 
to and from out-patient appointments 
and group meetings, recreation, church, 
and work. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 5, 8, 9) 
(T-25) (R-4) 

5. Need training nearby for clients in 
Nurses Aide program, the trades, and 
factory work. (XXX) (Pts. 6, 7, 8) 
(T-21) (R.5) 

O 
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6. Need more involved activity programs 
for clients— more hours in Woodworking, 
Crafts, Work Therapy, Arts, Music, and 
Drawing. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 8) (T-19) 
(R-6) 

7. Need medication with supervision pro- 
vided in the home for discharged 
patients. (Pts. 1, 3, 5; 9) (T-18) (R-7) 

8. There is a lack of communications within 
this agency and also with other agencies, 
such as Workshops, MPTI, and other 
hosoitals which have successful programs. 
(X) (Pts. 1,5,8) (T-14) (R-8) 

9. Need aftercare program in budgeting of 
money, budgeting of time, socialization, 
and follow-up visits to clients on the 
job. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 2, 3, 3, 3) (T-13) 
(R-9) 

10. Need recreational facilities and trained 
staff available to patients at all times. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-10) 


MHC-Staff-Responses 


11. Need a counselor added to the staff. 
(X) (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 

12. Need more family contact with staff. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) 

13. Need a mixture of race on the staff, 
especially Black and of Spanish 
origin. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

14. Need a cottage system on the grounds. 
(Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 

15. Need more cooperation from local 
agencies in setting up work experience 
programs and also more follow-up in 
this type of program. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 


16. Need funds for discharged patients 
because halfway houses are too expen- 
sive. Also need funds for in-patient 
use for therapy purchases. (Pts. 2, 4) 
(T-6) 

17. Need a workshop for patients which 
is not geared to competitive employ- 
ment. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

18. Social Security benefits go back to 
the county and the patients get little 
to retain themselves. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 participants are staff of in-patient service. Each person works 
with the patients off of their living units. Participant No. 3 from the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in Dodge County took part in this staff Nominal at MHC, and is assigned to the Center one day per week. 


1. Activity Therapy Aide; 1 year, 6 months 
in present position; 1 year, 6 monthis in 
agency; Male, age 22; No degree. 

2. Certified Occupational Therapy Assis- 
tant; 6 months in present position; 6 
months in agency; Female, age 21; 
COTA/9'month course at Vocational 
School. 


3. DVR Counselor; 1 year in present 
position; 1 year in agency; Male, age 
25; B.S., Major not indicated; M.S., 
Psychology and Counseling. 

4. Social Worker; 3 years in present 
position; 3 years in agency; Female, 
age 28; B.A., Sociology; 6 graduate 
credits in Sociology. 


5. Master Teacher - Life Adjustment; 3 
years, 6 months in present position; 
4 years in agency; Female, age 45; 
B.S., Home Economics; M.S., Home 
Economics; 6 additional graduate 
Credits. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Need adult foster homes, hdlfway houses, 
boarding houses, self-care living units for 
released patients--both at the MHC and 
in the community— and live-in house- 
keepers. (XXX) (Pts. 4, 8, 9, 10, 10) 
(T-41) (R-1) 


What is covered in Life Adjustment 
classes should be carried over to the 
units. (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 7, 9) (T-30) (R-2) 
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MHC-Staff-Responses 


3. Need access to other agencies' facilities 
and staff, such as the MPT I, as well ns 
the MHC's, for job exploration— kitchen 
work and mainteiiance. This is to include 
work experience. (XX) (Pts. 4, 5, 8, 9) 
(T-26) (R.3) 

4. In-service in the general understanding of 
mental illness and the function of each 
department in the hospital. (Pts. 3, 4, 6, 
9) (T-22) (R-4) 

5. Transportation to ABE, MPT I and jobs. 
(X) (Pts. 1,2,3,7,8) (T-21) (R-5) 

6. Need an evaluation program in the 
community that would emphasize the 
determination of specific interests and 
abilities— preferably, it would be under 
the auspices of MPTI. (X) (Pts. 4, 6, 10) 
(T-20) (R-6) 

7. Expand and intensify present programs, 
such as Life Adjustment, ABE and Self- 
care. (X) (Pts. 2, 7, 10) (T-19) (R-7) 

8. Need skilled job training in Welding, 
Assembly Line work, and Woodworking 
with necessary adjustment to the stu- 
dents' level of learning. Also, should 

be oriented to training where there are 
job openings in the community. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 3, 6, 6) (T-18) (R-8) 

9. Need sex education courses and coun- 
seling. Also health and hygiene courses. 
(Pts. 2, 2, 3, 5, 5) (T-17) (R-9) 


10. Need monetary pay for job training and 
work therapy with a store-type setup 
replacing the canteen. (X) (Pts, 2, 7, 7) 
(T-16) (R-10) 

1 1 . Need PT for the geriatric unit, rec- 
reation personnel for all units, a voca- 
tional evaluator, and a job evaluator. 
(X) (Pts. 1, 10) '(T-11) 

12. Need a gym and swimming pool, 
recreational equipment on the units, 
and a cocktail lounge. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

13. Need more recognition by the MPTI 
of the pre-vocational education— - 
Life Adjustment and ABE. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) 

14. WSES services are needed WSES is 
not effective with our clients. (Pts. 
8) (T-8) 

15. Need a liaison between agencies to 
coordinate services offered in the 
community for any one client. (No 
Points) 


Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: The 5 male participants are in-patient service staff. Four of 
the 5 are nursing personnel. 


1. Licensed Practical Nurse; 8 months in 
present position; 8 months in agency; 
Male, age 24; 1 year-LPN program at 
Vocational School. 

2. Nurses Aide; 1 year, 3 months in 
present position; 1 year, 3 months in 
agency; Male, age 23; B.S., Psychology. 


Social Worker; 8 months in present 
position; 8 months in agency; Male, 
age 28; B.S., Sociology; 12 additional 
credits in Social Work. 

Nursing Assistant; 18 months in 
present position; 18 months in agency; 
Male, age 22; 88 credits in Psychology. 
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MHC-Stuff-Composilion 


5. Nursing Aide; 4 years in present 
position; 4 years in agency; Male, 
age 61; No degree. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 3 


1. Not enough staff on a shift to get 
gM t.bc work doi^o— nurses, aides, 
/'?ci:ivity ihcrci}Dibt, psychologist, 
staff trainod if) behavior modifica- 
tion, p<'ira--profossionals for working in 
the mental health area, and outreach 
workers. (XXX) (Pts. 6, 10, 10, 10, 
10) (T-46) (R-1) 

2. Need more halfway houses and 
residr^ntial care. (X) (Pts. 4, 8, 9) 
(T-21) (R-2) 

3. Need provisions for tinne and money 
for staff to attend seminars, work- 
shops, and meetings. (Pts. 3, 9, 9) 
(T-21) (R-2) 

4. Need treatment centers and staff for 
alcoholism and drug addiction. (Pts. 
1, 3, 8, 9) (T.21) (R-2) 

5. Need an emergency crisis system that 
will work more closely with other 
agencies— Police, DSS, and Probation 
and Parole. (Pts. 5, 5, 6) (T-16) 
(R-3) 

6. Need a course in Behavior Modification 
for staff. Independent Living and 
Comniunity Orientation for patients, 
and Introduction to IVlenta! Health 
course for persons desiring to enter 
mental health casework. (Pts. 3, 4, 

8) (T-15) (R-4) 

7. DVR needs more staff to mee"J" the 
needs of MHC patients. Also, the 
DSS needs more specialized staff in 
areas of unwed mothers, foster care, 
special services, family and marital 
counseling, and abortion counseling. 
(Pts. 1, 8) (T-15) (R-4) 


9. Need an expansion of sheltered em- 
ployment in other areas besides the 
Sheltered Workshop. (Pts. 4, 8) 
(T-12) (R-6) 

10. Need housekeeping and/or homemaker 
services for the aged, such as Meals on 

, Wheels. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-7) 

11. Need para-professionals to work in 
outreach programs with the aged, low 
income, and minorities. (Pts. 1, 4, b) 
(T-10) (R-7) 

12. Need day-care services for the aged 
and retarded. (X) (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

■ (R-B) 

13. Transportation for patients in general. 
(Pts. 2, 7) (T-9) (R-8) 

14. More follow-up of discharged patients. 
(Pts. 2, 7) (T-9) (R-8) 

15. ^ore housing for the aged'--more 

funds. (Pts.^1, 2, 5) (T-8) (R-9) 

16. VVe have trouble getting patients into 
MPTI on short notice and also classes 
are needed on a short-term basis with 
open-ended classes. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

17. Aides have difficulty in identifying 
specific problems of patients and 
knowing how to solve the problems. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 

18. Need more funding for discharged 
patients to get back on their feet- 
medical bills, eyeglasses, dentures, and 
going on to further their education. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 
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Need more activities outside of the 
hospital for patients, siich as social 
and recreational. (Pts. 1, 3, 6) 
(T-13) (R-5) 
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19. Need more information on what type 
of work or activities are being done 
at the Workshops. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


MHC-Staff-Responses 

20. Staff needs help in getting routine 
work like -nnedicatjons and baths 
organized and completed prior to 
dealing with patients on a 1:1 
basis. Too much time is devoted to 
routine tasks. (Pts. 1) (T-1 ) 


22. Need a provision where pregnant girls 
can continue their high school educa- 
tion. (No Points) 

23. Need more ABE for retarded. (Pts. 
6) (T-6) 


21. Lack of consistency when the aide 
must constantly switch roles due to 
the varied behavior and different 
types of patients. This causes a lack 
of consistency in setting up programs 
and follow-up of individual patient 
programs. Should have patients more 
homogenously grouped in the units 
for treatment . (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 


24. Need better education for migrant 
workers. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOiVIINAL GROUP NO. 4 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: The 4 female members of the group are in-service staff. None 
of the pfarticipants have any post-high school credits. 


1. Certified Activity Therapy Assistant; 
7 years in present position; 1 i years 
in agency; Female, age 29; No degree. 

2. Charge Aide; 5 years in present 
position; 5 years, 5 months in agency; 
Female, age 46; No degree. 


3. Director, Volunteer Sei'vices; 5 years 
in present position; 6 years in agency; 
Female, age 32; No degree. 

4, Secretary, Clinical Service; 4 months 
in present position; 4 months in 
agency; Female, age 25; No degree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


1. Lack of communication between staff 
members, staff and patients and between 
the different agencies' staffs. Need a 
mediator. Need clarity in communications. 
Problems are due to a shortage of staff 
and a lack of cooperation. (Pts. 5, 7, 10) 
(T-22) (R-1) 

2. Need a halfway house in closer proximity 
to Juneau. (Pts. 5, 6, 10) (T-21) (R-2) 

3. In-service in Reality Therapy for 
psychiatric aides, in-service for dealing 
with the mentally retarded and be- 
havior-problem patients, and in Be- 
havior Modification. (X) (Pts. 2, 7, 10) 
(T-19) (R-3) 


4. Transportation for patients to work, 
school, social functions, and court. 
(XX) (Pts. 2, 6, 9) (T-17) (R-4) 

5. Need immediate follow-up and job 
placement possibilities of patients after 
their 30-day evaluation at Workshops. 
(Pts. 3, 5, 9) (T-17) (R-4) 

6. Need a more structured work therapy 
program to eliminate idleness. Should 
be used as part of treatment. (Pts. 8, 
8) (T-16) (R-5) 


ERLC 
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MHC-Staff-ResponsGs 


7. Need a copy machine, traveling type- 
writer, and dictaphone. Patients 
need hearing aids, glasses, and teeth. 
Also need recreational materials on 
the units. (Pts. 2, 4, 9) (T-15) (R-6) 

8. Need a medical records librarian, a 
secretary to efficiently transcribe 
patient notes, a staff member who is 
bilincjual in Spanish and German, a 
staff member to communicate with 
deaf and dumb patients, a part-time 
PT and a staff member for follow-up 
on conditional releases and patients 
at halfway houses. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 
10) (T-12) (R-7) 

9. The MHC professionals and admin- 
istration need to recognize and utilize 
the potential of the para-professional. 
(Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-8) 

10. Staff wastes too much time in meetings 
and coffee breaks. Need help with 
organizing and best utilizing their time. 
Need an observer to discover these 
problem areas in the entire system. 
(Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-9) 

11. Want to continue my education and 
learn about the new concepts of 
Activity Therapy, but there are no 
programs or courses locally. Must 

go to Milwaukee or Madison. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-10) 

12. Client files need to be more closely 
guarded-'Confidentiality. (Pts. 1, 8) 
(T-9) (R-10) 


13. Need courses such as ABE, Sewing and 
Office Skills offered in smaller com- 
munities—patients cannot get to Beaver 
Dam. (Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 

14. Need a course in lifting and handling 
bed patients and geriatric patients, 
medical and psychiatric terminology, 
and a course on emergency cardiac 
massage— courses held in Beaver Dam. 
(X) (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 

15. Want Volunteer Coordinator Admin- 
istration courses in Wisconsin. (Pts. 
8) (T-8) 

16. Need instructional materials for staff 
on new concepts in all fields of mental 
health. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 

17. Need a facility for job training in the 
community like a Workshop. Also need 
a recreational facility like a gym. (X) 
(Pts. 1,7) (T-8) 

18. Need more specific job descriptions so 
supervisory staff are not wearing so 
many hats. Then they would have 
time to supervise. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

19. Need a more selective process in the 
hiring and firing of staff— recognize 
talents rather than only educational 
backgrounds. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


Total Points: 220 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 


Criteria for H o mogenous Grouping: The 5 participants are professionals of the out-patient service and 
average 1 year, 2 months in the agency. 


1. Psychiatric Social Worker; 5 months in 
present position; 5 months employed in 
agency; Male, age 27 years; B.A., 
Sociology; M.S.S.W., Social Work. 


Volunteer Social Worker I; 1 year in 
present position; 1 year, 6 months in 
this agency; Female, age 21 ; B.S., 
Social Work. 
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MHC-Staff-Composition 


Retardation Counselor; 1 year, 6 
months in present position; 1 ye.ir, 
6 months in agency; Female, acje 28; 
B.S., Sociology. 


4. Psychiatric Social Worker; 1 year in 
present position; 1 year emjDioyed in 
agency; Female, age 27; B.A., English 
Litorature; M.S.S.W., Social Work. 


5. Marriage and Family Counselor; 1 
year, 7 months in present position; 
1 year, 7 months in agency; Male, age 
37; B.A., Philosophy;^M.A., Social 
Work. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 


1. Transportation to available uounty ser- 
vices, such as day care centers, MHC 
and Workshops. Also, to services 
outside of the county and transportation 
for social and recreation. (XXX) (Pts. 
4,6,8,9, 10) (T-37) (R-l) 

2. Lack of coordination and comm.unication 
between agencies which often result in 
duplication and serx'icing the client to 
death— DSS, day care centers, school 
systems, county nurses, DVR, and MHC. 
(XXX) (Pts. 3, 7, 8, 8) (T'28) (R-2) 

3. Need in-service training for staff in 
psycho-drama, mental retardation, up- 
dating on new types of psycho-therapy, 
and what is available from other agencies. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1,4,4,6,9) (T-24) (R.3) 

4. Need for an informatio'n and referral 
center for community awareness. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 5, 6, 9) (T-24) (R-3) 

5. Problems with community attitudes 
toward mental health. Need for public 
education and educate employers about 
the problems and cjbilities of the mentally 
ill. (Pts. 2, 3, 7, 10) (T-22) (R-4) 

6. Few or no group living facilities, such 
as halfway houses, group homes, and 
adult foster homes. (X) (Pts. 6, 7, 9) 
(T-22) (R-4) 

7. Lack of communications within the MHC. 
(Pts. 9, 10) (T-19) (R-5) 

8. Need more staff for more intensive and 
frequent contact with clients. (Pts. 6, 
10) (T-16) (R-6) 

ERLC 


9. Jobs are not available in the area in 
which clients are trained for. (X) 
(Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) (R-7) 

10. Need child day care centers. (XX) 
(Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) (R-8) 

1 1. Family or friends tend to sabotage the 
treatment of clients. (X) (Pts. 5, 7) 
(T-12) (R-9) 

12. Conflict of interest between client and 
referral sources; for example, the 
family court commissioner's interest is 
reconciliation and the couple desires 
divorce. (Pts. 1, 10) (T-11) (R-10) 

13. Need Nutritional Education classes, sex 
education classes, courses for elderly on 
retircm.ent, Hornemaking classes, and 
courses for problems encountered by 
middle-aged persons. (XX) (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

14. Limited budget prohibits application of 
technical equipment—need galvanic skin 
response device, stop watches, swimming 
pool, gym and gym equipment, and 
audio-visual equipment. (X) (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

15. f.ack of legal services for people not 
able to afford these services. (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) 

16. Complicated red tape and bureaucratic 
processes within social service agencies. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 
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MHC-Staff-Rcsponses 


1 7. FincJMCinl nssiuUincG for job trnining 
and maintonviMCO is often inaclequoto 
and cut off too soon. Specifically, 
DVR and DSS assistance. (X) (Pts. 2, 
3,5) (T-IO) 

18. Lack of available services during tlie 
evcniny, such as counseling and medical 
services. (No Points) 

19. Programs needed for clients above the 
Sheltered Workshop client, but not 
ready for outside employment to help 
occLipy their time— -especially the 
disabled, (No Points) 

20. Social Workers should have legal 
immunity with respect to client 
confidentiality. (No Points) 


21. Need for telephone system which would 
decrease l\\e number of long distance 
calls. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

22. Need a Vocational training program 
beyond Workshops; specifically, for the 
mentally retarded. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

23. Need for recreational or social centers 
and public gathering areas for the ex- 
change of ideas which would foster 
educational grov\rth. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

24. Need for more public library facilities. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 6 


Criteria for Homo g enous Grouping: All 4 participants are professionals in the out-patient service. 


1. Chief Psychologist; 10 months in 
present position; 10 months in agency; 
Male, age 27; B.S., Psychology; M.S., 
Clinical Psychology; Ph.D., Clinical 
Psychology. 

2. Clinical Psychologist; 3 years in 
present position; 3 years in agency; 
Male, age 31; B.S., Psychology; M.S., 
Clinical Psychology. 


3. Registered Nurse; 1 year, 1 month in 
present position; 1 year, 1 month in 
agency; Female, age 36; R.N., Nursing. 

4. Alcoholism Counselor; 2 years, 6 * 
months in present position; 2 years, 6 
months in agency; Female, age 47; No 
degree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 6 


1. Need halfv^/ay houses, group homes, 
receiving homes, low income housing 
with live-in housekeepers. (XX) 
(Pts. 8, 9, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 

2. Need for de-toxification facility 
before treatment at MHC. (Pts. 7, 7, 
10) (T-24) (R-2) 

3. More contact with other agencies to 
avoid duplication, such as with MPTl 
and the Motor Vehicle Department 
concerning drunk drivers, DSS and 
Cooperative Educational Service 


agencies in counseling, and the county 
nurse and the MHC. (Pts. 1, 4, 6, 8) 
(T-19) (R-3) 

4. Lack of short-term financial aid from 
DSS during family crisis, without 
depleting your equity in property. 
(Pts. 3, 5, 9) (T-17) (R-4) 

5. Need additional staff: in nursing for home 
visits, for therapy in the home with team 
approach, in alcoholism program, school 
consultants, and psychological evaluation. 
(XXX) (Pts. 3, 6, 8) (T-1 7) (R-4) 
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MHC-Staff-Rosponsos 


6. Need Hoiii.iu phono nnci i\ walk-in rootn 
at the MHC with a staff ni(jriib(?r avail- 
able. (Pis. 1, 2, 2, 7) (T-12) (R-D) 

7. Extend the hourj of operation of 
'agencies, such as rjoneral hospitals, 

MHC, MPTI, andbsS, to nicjhts and 
weekends, (X) (Pts. ^4, 8) (T-12) 
(R-5) 

8. Queslion-and-answer session where 
acjency's staff would onco a month c)0 
into the cotr^nuinily and answer ques- 
tions. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 6) (T-11) (R-6) 

9. Area-wide parent effectiveness training, 
particularly young children. Could be 
a mandatory course for high school 
seniors, with a variety of professionals 
and to include a course on expectant 
parents. (X) (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-6) 

10. Transportation for children, elderly, 
and others to school, therapy, 
recreation, and to work. (XX) (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) (R-7) 

11. Need standardization of all agency 
procedures; referral procedures. 
(Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-7) 

12. Traininc) for area professionals to deal 
effectively with unsophisticated clients. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R.8) 

13. In-service training for MHC staff on 
alcoholism and on wfiat functions 
staff throughout the MHC serve. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R.8) 

14. Workshops for low-interest conditions 
given by staff for the community; 
areas such as epilepsy, alcoholism, 
mental retardation, and venereal 
disease, (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) (R-9) 


15. A course in the elementary schools on 
emotional development, includiru) 
thoughts and feelings, learning to share, 
and responsibilities. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-9) 

16. Premarital counseling to include bud- 
(jelinti, responsibiliiie? 'ind e?<pectations. 
(X) (>ts. 2,4) (T-6) (R-10) 

17. Would like personnel from MPTI to come 
to the MHC to explain services to groups 
of clients. Also from other agencies, like 
DVR,andDSS. (XX) (No Points) 

18. Activity program sponsored by Police 
Department for disadvantaged children, 
things such as ball games. Some pro- 
fessional will advise police and other 
agencies participating to help child with 
a more positive attitude towards author- 
ity figures. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

19. Volunteers are needed. Public must be 
aware of this need; it must be coordi- 
nated, and need in-service and integrated 
volunteer services into existing programs, 
such as Big Brothers. (Pts, 5) (T-5) 

20. Training for Baker, Chef and Laundry, 
(Pts, 5) (T-5) 

21. More funds and greater flexibility in 
using them for V\^IN program and for 
mental health and development programs. 
(No Points) 

22. More public relations, as newspapers, 
radio and speakers. (Pts. 1) (T-l) 

23. Day care center for mentally retarded 
children at MHC. (No Points) 


Total Points: 220 
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CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 
Dodge County 


(1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 


1. Need courses such as ABE 

offered in smaller communities. 
Patients cannot get to Beaver Dam. 
(Pis. 1,6) (T-7) 


(21 Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. What is covered in Life Adjustment 
classes should be carried over to the 
units. (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 7, 9) (T-30) (R-2) 

2. Need provisions for time and money 
for staff to attend seminars, workshops, 
and meetings. (Pts. 3, 9, 9) (T-21) 
(R-2) 

3. Lack of short-term financial aid from 
OSS during family crisis, without 
depleting your equity in property. 
(Pts. 3,5, 9) (T-17) (R-4) 

4. Need a more structured work therapy 
program to eliminate idleness. Should 
bu used as part of treatment. (Pts. 8, 
8) (T-16) (R-5) 

5. Extend the hours of operation of 
agencies, such as general hospitals, 
MHC, MPTI, and DSS to nights and 
weekends. (X) (Pts. 4. 8) (T-12) 
(R-5) 

6. Need more involved activity programs for 
clients— more hours in Woodworking, 
Crafts, Work Therapy, Arts, Music, and 
Drawing. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 8) (T-19) 
{R-6) 

7. Need standardization of all agency 
procedures; referral procedures. 
(Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-7) 

8. The MHC professionals and administration 
need to recognize and utilize the potential 


of the para-professional. (Pis. 4, 7) 
(T-11) (R-8) 

9. More follow-up of discharged patients. 
(Pts. 2, 7) (T-9) (R-8) 

10. Need aftercare program in budgeting 
of money, budgeting of time, social- 
ization, and follow-up visits to clients 
on the job. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 2, 3, 3, 3) 
(T-13) (R-9) 

1 1 . Staff wastes too much time in meetings 
and coffee breaks. Need help with 
organizing and best utilizing their time. 
Need an observer to discover these 
problem areas in the entire system. 
(Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-9) 

12. Client files need to be more closely 
guarded— confidentiality. (Pts. 1,8) 
(T-9) (R-10) 

13. Need more funding for discharged 
patients to get back on their feet- 
medical bills, eyeglasses, dentures, 

and going on to further their education. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 

14. Need a cottage system on the grounds. 
(Pts. 2,6) (T-8) 

15. Need funds for discharged patients 
because halfway houses are too ex- 
pensive. Also need funds for in-patient 
use for therapy purchases. (Pts. 2, 4) 
(T-6) 

16. Need a workshop for patients which is 
not geared to competitive employment. 
(Pts.^4) (T-4) 

17. Social Security benefits go back to the 
county and the patients get little to 
retain themselves. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

18. WSES services are needed. WSES is 
not effective with our clients. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) 
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21. 


22. 


MHC-SUiff-Catecjorization 
Agency Policy 

19. Stnff needs help in getting routine work 
like medications and baths o\'t}tm\zc(\ 
and completed prior to dealing with 
patients on a 1:1 basis. Too mucli time 
is devoted to routine tasks. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

20. Lack of consistency when the aide 
must constantly switch roles due to 
the varied behavior and different 
types of patients. This causes a lack 
of consistency in setting up programs 
and follow-u() of individual patient 
programs. Should have patients more 
homogenously grouped in the units 
for treatm.ent. (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

Complicated red tape and bureaucratic 
processes vv^ithin social service agencies. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

Financial assistance for job training and 
maintenance is often inadequate and 
cut off too soon. Specifically, DVR and 
DSS assistance. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 5) (T-10) 

23. Lack of available services during the 
evening, such as counseling and medical 
services. (No Points) 

24. Social workers should have legal immunity 
with respect to client confidentiality. 

(No Points) 

25. More funds and greater flexibility in 
using them for Wl N program and for 
mental health and development programs. 
(No Points) 

26. Need more specific job descriptions so 
supei-visory staff are not wearing so 
many hats. Then they would have time 
to super^/ise. (Pts. 3) (T'3) 

27. Need a more selective process in the 
hiring and firing of staff—should 
recognize talents rather than only 
educational backgrounds. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[3j Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


Need low-income housing 

(XX) (Pts. 8, 9, 10) (T-27) 

(R-1) 


[5] Child Care Centers 

1. Need child day care centers. 
(Pts. 5, 8) (T-13) (R-8) 


(XX) 


[6] Communications: 
Agency 


Inter and Intra- 


ERLC 
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1. Lack of communication between staff 
members, staff and patients and between 
the different agencies' staffs. Need a 
mediator. Need clarity in communications. 
Problems are due to a shortage of staff 
and a lack of cooperation. (Pts. 5, 7, 10) 
(T-22) (R-1) 

2. Lack of coordination and communication 
between agencies which often result in 
duplication and servicing the client to 
death -DSS, day care centers, school 
system.s, county nurses, DVR, and MHC. 
(XXX) (Pts. 3, 7, 8, 8) (T-26) (R-2) 

3. Need access to other agencies' facilities 
and staff, such as the MPTI, as well as 
the MHC's, for job exploration— kitchen 
work and maintenance. This is to in- 
clude work experience. (XX) (Pts. 4, 5, 
8,9) (T.26) (R-3) 

4. More contact with other agencies to 
avoid duplication, such as with MPTI 
and the Motor Vehicle Department 
concerning drunk drivers, DSS and 
Cooperative Educational Service 
agencies in counseling, and the county 
nursp and the MHO. (Pts. 1 , 4, 6, 8) 
(T-19) (R-3) 

5. Lack of communications within the 
MHC. (Pts. 9, 10) (T-19) (R-5) 

6. There is a lack of communications 
within this agency and also with other 
agencies, such as Workshops, MPTI, 
and other hospitals which have 
successful programs. (X) (Pts. 1, 5, 8) 
(T.14) (R-8) ^ 


MHC-Staff-Catorjorization 
Communications 


7. Conflict of interest between cliant and 
referral sources; such as, the family 
court commissionor's interest is recon- 
ciliation and the couple desires divorce. 
(Pts. 1, 10) (T-11) (R-10) 

8. Need more cooperation from local 
agencies in setting up work experience 
programs and also more foliow-up in 
this type of program. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

9. Need a liaison between agencies to 
coordinate services offered in the 
community for any one client. (No 
Points) 

10. Need more information on what type 
of work or activities arc being done 
at the Workshops. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

1 1. Would like personnel from MPTI 
to come to the MHC to explain ser- 
vices to groups of clients. Also from 
other aqencies, like DVR, and DSS. 
(XX) (No Points) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. Need a course in Behavior Modification 

for staff and Introduction to 

Mental Health course for persons 
desiring to enter mental health casework, 
(Pts. 3, 4,8) (T-15) (R-4) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High School 


1. Area-wide parent effectiveness training, 
particularly young children. Could be 
a mandatory course for high school 
seniors, with a variety of professionals 
and to include a course on expectant 
parents. (X) (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-6) 

2. A course in the elementary schools on 
emotional development, including 
thoughts and feelings, learning to share, 
and responsibilities. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
{R-9) 

ERLC 


3. Need a provisioti where priKiiunit girls 
can continue their high school edu- 
cation. (No Points) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocationcjl and 
Technical 


1. Need Independent Living and 

Community Orientation course for 

patients (Pts. 3, 4, 8) (T-15) 

(R-4) 

2. Need an evaluation program in the 
community that would emphasize the 
determination of specific interests and 
abilities— preferably, it would be under 
the auspices of MPT!. (X) (Pts. 4, 6, 
10) (T-20) (R-6) 

3. Expand and intensify present programs, 
such as Life Adjustment, ABE and 
Self-care. (X) (Pts. 2, 7, 10) (T-19) 
(R-7) 

4. Need skilled job training in Welding, 
Assembly u-ine work and Woodworking 
with necessary adjustment to the stu- 
dents' level of learning. Also, should 
be oriented to training where there are 
job openings in the community. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 3, 6, 6) (T-18) (R-8) 

5. Need health and hygiene courses. 

(Pts. 2, 2, 3, 5, 5) (T-17) (R-9) 

6. Want to continue my education and 
learn about the new concepts of, 
Activity Therapy, but there are no 
programs or courses locally. Must go 
to Milwaukee or Madison. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9! (R-10) 

7. We have trouble getting patients into 
MPTI on short notice and also classes 
are needed on a short-term basis with 

• open-ended classes. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 
(R-10) 
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MHC-Staff-Categorization 
Courses and Programs 


8. Need Nutritional Education classes 

Homemaking classes, and courses 

for problems encountered by middle- 
aged persons. (XX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

9. Training for Baker, Chef and Laundry. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

10. Need training nearby for clients in 
Nurses Aide program, the trades, and 
factory work. (XXX) (Pts. 6, 7, 8) 
(T-21) 

11. Need more recognition by the MPTI 
of the pre-vocational education— Life 
Adjustment and ABE. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

12. Need courses such as Sewing 

and Office Skills offered in smaller 
communities— patients cannot get to 
Beaver Dam. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) 

13. Need a course in liftirig and handling 
bed patients and geriatric patients, 
medical and psychiatric terminology, 
and a course on emergency cardiac 
massage— courses held in Beaver Dam. 
(X) {Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 

14. Want Volunteer Coordinator Admin- 
istration courses in Wisconsin. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Need for de-toxification facility before 
treatment at MHC. (Pts. 7, 7,10) 
(T-24) (R-2) 

2. Need treatment centers and staff for 
alcoholism and drug addiction. (Pts. 
1, 3, 8, 9) (T-21) (R-2) 

3. Need an emergency crisis system that 


will work more closely with other 
agencies— Police, DSS, and Probation 
and Parole. (Pts. 5, 5, 6) (T-16) 
(R-3) 

4, Need Hotline phone and a walk-in 
room at the MHC with a staff member 
available, (Pts. 1, 2, 2, 7) (T.12) (R-5) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Need a copy machine, traveling type- 
writer, and dictaphone (Pts. 2, 4, 

9) (T-15) (R-6) 

2. Limited budget prohibits application 
of technical, equipment— need galvanic 
skin response device, stop watches, 
swimming pool, gym and gym equip- 
ment, and audio-visual equipment. (X) 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

3. Need for telephone system which would 
decrease the number of long distance 
calls. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

4. Need for more public library facilities. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

5. Need a facility for job training in the 
community like a Workshop. Also 
need a recreational facility like a gym. 
(X) (Pts. 1,7) (T-8) 

6. Need instructional materials for staff 
on new concepts in all fields of mental 
health. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 


[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Homes 


1. Need adult foster homes, halfway houses, 
boarding houses, self-care living units for 
released patients— both at the MHC and 

in the community (XXX) (Pts. 4, 

8, 9, 10, 10) (T-41) (R-1) 
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MHC-Staff-Categorization 
Foster, Group, Nursing 


2. Need halfway houses, group homes, and 

receiving homes (XX) (Pts. 8, 9, 

10) (T-27) (R-1) 

3. Need more halfway houses and residential 
care. (X) (Pts. 4, 8, 9) (T-21) (R-2) 

4. Need a halfway house in closer proximity 
toJuneau. (Pts.5,6, 10) (T-21) (R-2) 

5. Need a halfway house and residential 
center in Juneau. (XXX) (Pts. 7, 8, 10, 
10) (T'35) (R-3) 

6. Few or no group living facilities, such 
as halfway houses, group homes, and 
adult foster homes. (X) (Pts. 6, 7, 9) 
(T-22) (R-4) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. Need live-in housekeepers. (XXX) 

(Pts. 4, 8, 9, 10, 10) (T-41) (R-1) 

2. Need live-in housekeepers. (XX) 

(Pts. 8, 9, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 


[15] In-service 


1. Need in-service training for staff- 
psychiatric nursing, training for em- 
ployees geared toward rehabilitation, 
re-motivation training, and behavioral 
modification training. (XXX) (Pts. 
5, 6, 9, 10, 10) (T-40) (R-2) 

2. Need in-service training for staff in 
psycho-drama, mental retardation, 
updating on new types of psycho- 
therapy, and what is available from 
other agencies. (XXXX) (Pts. 1,4, 4, 
6,9) (T«24> (R-3) 

3. In-service in Reality Therapy for 
psychiatric aides, in-service for dealing 
with the mentally retarded and behavior- 
problem patients, and in Behavior 
Modification. (X) (Pts. 2, 7, 10) (T-19) 
(R-3) 


4. In-service in the general understandirig 
of mental illness and Iho function of 
each department in the hospital. (Pts. 
3,4,6,9) (T-22) (R-4) 

5. Training for area professionals to deal 
effectively with unsophisticated 
clients. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

6. In-service training for MHC staff on 
alcoholism and on what functions 

staff throughout the MHC serve. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-8) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Need immediate follow-up and job 
placement possibilities of patients after 
their 30-day evaluation at Workshops. 
(Pts. 3, 5, 9) (T-17) (R-4) 

2. Jobs are not available in the area in 
which clients are trained for. (X) 
(Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) (R-7) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. Lack of legal services for people not 
able to afford these services. (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8> 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Family or friends tend to sabotage the 
treatment of clients. (X) (Pts. 5, 7) 
(T-12) (R-9) 

2. Premarital counseling to include 
budgeting, responsibilities, and 
expectations. (X) (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 
(R-10) 

3. Need more family contact with staff. 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) 
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MHC-Staff-Categorization 

[19] Medical, Dental, and Opticnl 


1 patients need hearing aids, glasses, 

and teeth (Pts. 2, 4, 9) (T-15) 

(R-6) 

2. Need medication with supervision pro- 
vided in the home for discharc^ed 
patients. (Pts. 1, 3, 5, 9) (T-IS) (R-7) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. Problems with community attitudes 
toward mental health. Need for public 
education and educate employers about 
the problems and abilities of the mentally 
ill. (Pts. 2, 3, 7, 10) (T-22) (R-4) 

2. Need an expansion of sheltered em- 
ployment in other areas besides the 
Sheltered Workshop. (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) 
(R-6) 

3. Need day-care services for the 

retarded. (X) (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

4. Need more ABE for retarded. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

5. Programs needed for clients above the 
Sheltered Workshop client, but not 
ready for outside employment to help 
occupy their time— especially the 
disabled. (No Points) 

6. Need a Vocational training program 
beyond Workshops; specifically, for the 
mentally retarded. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

7. Day care center for mentally retarded 
children at MHC. (No Points) 


[21] Minorities 


1. Need better education for migrant 
workers. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-5) 

2. Need a mixture of race on the staff, 
especially Black and of Spanish 
origin. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Question-and-answer session where 
agency's staff would once a month 
go into the community and answer 
questions. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 6) (T-11) 
(R-6) 

2. Workshops for low-interest conditions 
given by staff for the community; 
areas such as epilepsy, alcoholism, 
mental retardation, and venereal 
disease. (Pts. 3, A) (T-7) (R-9) 

3. Activity program sponsored by Police 
Department for disadvantaged children, 
things such as ball games. Some pro- 
fessional will advise police and other 
agencies participating to help child 
with a more positive attitude towards 
authority figures. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

4. Volunteers are needed. Public must 
be aware of this need; it must be 
coordinated, and need in-service and 
integrated volunteer services into 
existing programs, such as Big 
Brothers. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

5. More public relations, as newspapers, 
radio and speakers. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

6. Need community education on 
mental health and the functions of 
the MHC. (Pts. 1, 1, 1, 6) (T-9) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need more activities outside of the 
hospital for patients, such as social 
and recreational. (Pts. 1,6, 6) (T-13) 
(R-5) 

2 need recreational materials on 

the units, (Pts. 2, 4, 9) (T-15) (R-6) 

3. Need recreational facilities and trained 
staff available to patients at all times. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 7) (T'11) (R-10) 
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MHC-Staff:CritC(]ori2c)lion 
Recrotition and Social 


A. Need a ciym and swimminc] pool, 
rc'credtiofial equipnuitit on ifTc units, 
and a cocktail Iouikjc. (Pis. 8) (T-8) 

5. Need for recreatioru'^l or socia! centers 
md public galiuirinc) arcaB (or the ex- 
change of ideas which would foster 
educational growth. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

[26] Rgfcrr;)! nnd Information Center 

1. Ncod for on information and referral 
center for community awareness. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 5, 6, 9) (T-24) (R-3) 

[27] Senior Citiz^^ns (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1 . Need housekeeping and/or homemaker 
services for the aged, such as Meals on 

. Wheels. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-7) 

2. Neet] day-care senyices for the aged 
(X) (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

3. More housing for the aged—more funds. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 5) CrS) (R-9) 

4. iMecd courses for elderly on 

retirement (XX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[2S] Sex Educatio n a nd Family Planning 

1 . Need sex education courses and 

counseling (Pts. 2, 2, 3, 5, 5) 

{T-17) (R»9) 

2. Need sex education classes 

(XX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

[29] Staff 


1. Not enough staff on a shift to get all 
the work done'-nurscs, aides, activity 
therapist, psychologist, staff trained in 
behavior rnodlficcition, para-professionals 
for working in the mental health area, and 
outreach v^orkers. (XXX) (Pts. 6, 10, 10, 
10, 10) (T-46) (R-1) 
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2. Need more staff— R.N. s, L.P.N.s, nurses 
aides, social workers, psychiatrists, 
?)ctivity therapists, and OT staff. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 6, 7, 9, 9, 10) (T-41) (R-1) 

3. Need additional staff; in nursing for 
iiome visits, for therapy in the home 
with team approach, in alcoholism 
program, school consultants, and 
psychological evaluation. (XXX) 
(Pts. 3,6,8) (T-17) (R-4) 

4. DVR needs more staff to meet the 
needs of MHC patients. Also, the 
DSS needs more specialized staff in 
areas of unwed mothers, foster care, 
special services, family and marital 
counseling, and abortion counseling. 
(Pts. 7,8) (T-15) (R-4) 

5. Need more staff for more intensive 
and frequent contact with clients. 
(Pts, 6, 10) (T-16) (R-6) 

6. Need a medical records librarian, a 
secretary to efficiently transcribe 
patient notes, a staff member who is 
bilingual in Spanish and German, a 
staff member to communicate with 
deaf and dumb patients, a port-time 
PT, and a staff member for follow-up 
on conditional releases and patients at 
halfv>/ay houses. (XXX) (Pts, 2, 10) 
(T-12) (R-7) 

7. Need para-professionals to work in 
outreach programs with the aged, low 
income, and minorities. (Pts. 1, 4, 5) 
(T-10) (R-7) 

8. Need a counselor added to the staff. 
(X) (Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 

9. Need PT for the geriatric unit, recreation 
personnel for all units, a vocational 
evaluator. and a job evaluator, (X) 

(Pts, 1, 10) (T-11) 
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MHC-Staff-Categorization 
[30] Transportation 


1. Transportation to available county ser- 
vices, such as day care centers, MHC, 
and Workshops. Also, to sGn.'ices out- 
side of the county and transportation 
for social and recreation. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4, 6, 8, 9, 10) (T.37) (R-1) 

2. Need transportation for clients to get 
to and from out-patient appointments 
and group meelinqs, recreation, church 
and work. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 5,8, 9) 
(T-25) (R-4) 

3. Transportation for patients to work, 
school, social functions, and court. 
(XX) (Pts, 2, 6, 9) (T-17) (R-4) 

4. Transportation to ABE, MPTI and jobs. 
(X) (Pts. 1,2,3, 7,8) (T-21) (R-5) 

5. Transportation for children, elderly, 

and others to school, therapy, recreation, 
andtowork. (XX) (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
(R-7) 

6. Transportation for patients in general. 
(Pts. 2,7) (T-9) (R-8) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Need monetar/ pay for job training 
and work therapy with a store-type 
setup replacing the canteen. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 7, 7) (T-16) (R-10) 
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Author ■ ; . Date Pub.^ 1965 


Publi§h0r Falrchlld Publications. Inc^,? East 12 Street, New York, NY 100Q3 

" ~ ' ' ' ' ' . ^ 31 sUdap 

Teaoher or Student Material \ , Student Coe^ $60.00 ' Length Jl minutes 

* / • 

Grade bevel Secondary/Golleglate/Adlilt - Suggested Time of Uae 
OBJECTIVES: ' ; • ./ 

■ { . - ■ 


Sv)tMARI t>E SCRIPT,! ON : Shows haw conventional retailers of-^r alias are «ee ting 
the challenge of mass merchandising techniques Including discounting and self -Service 
Focuses on selling* ingenuity and shopping convenience* Covers such topics as C08t«- 
cutting on -^e selling, floor, brand selling, stock shortages, p^vate labelf manage*-* 
ment decisions on selling hours and selling approaches. ^ 

AViAlLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TEST$i Commentary and discussion questloris 
are included. ' ^ « 


Title 



Author f ^ D^te Pub. 

-"^-^National Retail Merchants Association ^ 

Publisher 100 Vest 31 Street, New York. KY liOQQl . 

^ ^ films trip . 

Teaoher or Student Material- Teacher Coet $95 •QQ Length s I'} minutes 

'■ ! . * ^ 

Grade Leve I Secondary/collegia te/Adult Suggested Time ^of U^e 


OBJECTIVES : 


1 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Spells out the -ABC*s of a wardrobe, cleanliness and dress- 
ing for ^he occasion and the importance of good grooming in dealing with the public* 
A fact sheet is included which outlines ways to Implement a store-wide better groom- 
ing campaign. . 


O J ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Take A Good Look Booklet (Minimum 
ER|C'. 10. .^^0 each) ^482 ^ 


MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 


Dodge County 
Number of Groups: 2 Total Patricipating: 14 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homocienous Grouping: All 7 persons participating are patients of In-Patient Service. Six 
of the 7 participants are presently or were at one time clients of Workshops, 


1. Male, age 28; cl:.^nt of the MHC and 
Workshops; former client of DVR and 
WSES. 

2. Male, age 38; client of the MHC; 
former client of WSES. 

3. Male, age 34; client of the MHC; former 
client of DVR, WSES, and Workshops. 


Female, age 23; client of the MHC; 
former client of DVR. 

Female, age 55; client of MHC, DVR, 
and Workshops. 

Female, age 30; client of the MHC and 
DVR; former client of Workshops. 


7. Female, age 36; client of the MHC and 
DVR; former client of DSS, WIN, WSES, 
and Workshops. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Would like better communications with 
my family. (Pts. 2, 3, 5, 6, 6) (T-22) 2 
(R-D 

2. Transportation to work and for home 
visits. (XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 6) (T-18) 
(R-2) 

3. Training to be a beautician, home 
economist, waitress, spot welding, and 
baby-sitting. (XXXX) (Pts. 3, 4, 6) 
(T-13) (R-3) 

4. How to get society and the family to 
accept a person who has been hospi- 
talized. They need to understand the 
MHC. (Pts. 1,4, 6) (T-11) (R-4) 

5. Need more clothing. (Pts. 2, 2, 3, 4) 
(T-11) (R.4) 

6. Need halfway house for general 
reasons, especially for drug abuse and 
alcoholism. (X) (Pts. 1, 2, 6) (T-9) 
(R-5) 


7. There is a lack of communication 
between staff and patients and between 
patients themselves. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) 
(R-5) 

8. Need hrjp by counseling for my self- 
ishness and also counseling for a job. 
(Pts. 1,3,5) (T-9) (R-5) 

9. Need help in finding a salesman's job 

and would like a job working with elderly. 
(XXX) (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) (R-6) 

10. Need help in understanding the deaf and 
blind child and physically handicapped 
and emotionally disturbed persons. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) (R-6) 

1 1 . Need an insurance policy for myself 
and my family. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

12. Elderly need recreation and to have 
people around them. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
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MHC-Client-Responses 


13. Modical cind dental Ctiro—donturcs and 
having cavities filled. (Plr;. 4) (T-4) 

14. Need more dental facilities at the MHC. 
(X) (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 

15. Need money for a home, room, or 
apartment before I can be released. 
(XXX) (No Points) 

16. Need help with budgeting. (Pts. 1,1,1) 
(7-3) 


17. Need recreatiuiT for family members— 
hobbies, dc^ncinrj, i;inrjini]; and at the 
MHC .such thinrjs as binyo, dancincj, 
and moviess (No Points) 

18s Would Tiko em^-jnjancy funds and ser- 
vices for such ihincjs as v^.'hc^n there is 
a fire in your home. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

19. Patients need an adjustment center 
within the hospital and a 24-hour 
counseling service in the Mt-{C. (Pts. 1, 5) 
(T-6) 

Total Points: 147 


COMPOSITIOiM OF NOMINAL GROUP MO. 2 


Crjterja^lQ J Hom oge nous Groupin c): All 7 participants are clients of tl^c Out-Patient Service. 


1. Male, age 34; client of the MHC. 

2. Male, age 37; client of the MHC 
and WSES; former client of DSS 
and DVR. 

3. Female, age 61; client of the MHC 
and DSS; form.er client of Workshops, 
Inc. 


4. Femiaie, age 49; client of the MHC. 

5. Female, age 21 ; client of the MHC 
and \NSES: former client of DsSS, 
DVR, Workshops, Inc. and WIN. 

6. Female, age 36; client of the UHC; 
former client of DSS, D VR, VA/orkshops, 
Inc. and WSES. 


7. Female, age 29; client of the MHC, DSS, 
DVR, and Workshops, Inc.; former 
client of WSES. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Community needs to be more aware 
of mental health problems, MHC 
should have meetings to inform the 
public, need public relations. (Pts. 
4,5,5,6,6) (T-26) (R-1) 

2. Need inexpensive housing when 

• released. (Pts. 1,2,3,5,6) (T-17) 
(R-2) 

3. Need medical expenses paid for, 
including doctor and dental bills and 
medications. (Pts. 1 , 3, 4, 5) (T-13) 
(R-3) 
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Need aptitude testing and job place- 
ment in the areas the test indicates. 
(Pts. 2, 2, 2, 6) (T-12) (R-4> 

Job market has been ruined by 
technical advances and public should 
be mode aware to underr.tand un- 
employment. (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) 
(R-5) 

Transportation to work, recreation, 
andshoppinq. (XX) (Pt.. 2, 3, 5) 
(T-10) (R-6) 
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M HC-C I ie nt- R espo nses 


7. Want counseling to deal with fears and 
emotions. Also, maritcil counseling, 

and dating counseling, family counseling, 
occupational and student counseling 
and counseling for the haiidicapped. 
(XXX) (Pts. 4) (T.4) 

8. Want basic course on religions of the 
world; also courses in Cooking, Basic 
Auto Mechanics and Small Appliance 
Maintenance and Clothing, Correspon- 
dence courses in Law, English and 
American History, Business Administra- 
tion, Guitar lessons. Dancing course. 
Parliamentary Procedure and Interior 
Decorating. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) 

9. Would like to continue playing che 
piano, and would like inexpensive 
vacations, like going to camp. (X) 
(Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 

10. Units at the MHO should be divided 
by seriousness of illness. (No Points) 

11, Employer prejudice of physically 
and mentally handicapped; when on- 
the-job, can't get company insurance 
and is difficult getting drivers license 
when you admit having had an emo- 
tional problem, (XX) (Pts. 4, 5) 
(T-9) 


12. Better communications with family. 
(Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

13. Need help in budgeting. (Pts, 1) (T-1) 

14. Need clothing, especially necessities. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

15. Need child care so [ can attend school 
and recreation. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

16. Need help with socialization and how 
to act appropriately. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

17. DSS should provide more money for 
transportation; also, they have a lack 
of communication with clients. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

18. Need money for college or Vocational 
Education. (Pts. 1, 2, 4) (T-7) 

19. Would like to learn to spend my leisure 
time to best fit my needs. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

20. Taxes should be on graduated scale for 
single women and women's wages should 
be raised. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


Total Points: 147 


* * -K- -K- 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 
MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 
Dodge County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Patients need an adjustment center 
within the hospital and a 24-hour 
counseling ser\'ice in the MHC. (Pts. 1, 
5) (T-6) ^ 

2. Units at the MHC should be divided by 
seriousness of illness. (No Points) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 

Housing 

1. Need inexpensive housing when re- 
leased. (Pts. 1, 2,3,5,6) (T-17) (R.2) 

2. Need more clothing. (Pts. 2, 2, 3, 4) 
(T-11) (R-4) 
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MHC-Client-Categorizcition 
Basic Needs 

3. Need clothing, especially necessities, 
(Pts. 3) (T'3) 

4. Need money for a home, room, or 
apartment before I can be released, 
(XXX) (No Points) 


[4] Budget: Family 


1. Need help with budgeting. (Pts. 1,1,1) 
(T-3) 

2. Need help in budgeting. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need child care so I can attend school 
and recreation, (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. There is a lack of communication between 
staff and patients and between patients 
themselves. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) (R-5) 

2. DSS have a lack of communication 

with clients. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Need help by counseling for my self- 
ishness and also counseling for a job, 
(Pts. 1,3,5) (T-9) (R-5) 

2. Want counseling to deal with fears and 

emotions dating counseling 

occupational and student counseling 
(XXX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

3. Need help with socialization and how to 
act appropriately, (Pts, 4) (T-4) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1, Want basic course on reliqions of the 
world (XXX) (Pts, 3,6) (T-9) 

2. Need money for college (Pts, 1, 

2,4) (T.7) 


(10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Training to be a beautician, home 
economist, waitress, spot welding, and 
baby-sitting. (XXXX) (Pts. 3, 4, 6) 
(T-13) (R-3) 

2 courses in Cooking, Basic Auto 

Mechanics and Small Appliance Main- 
tenance and Clothing, Correspondence 
courses in Law, English and American 
History, Business Administration, Guitar 
lessons. Dancing course. Parliamentary 
Procedure and Interior Decorating. (XXX) 
(Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) 

3. Need money for Vocational 

Education. (Pts. 1,2, 4) (T-7) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Need halfway house for general reasons, 
especially for drug abuse and alcoholism. 
(X) (Pts. 1,2,6) (T-9) (R-5) 

2. Would like emergency funds and ser- 
vices for such things as when there is 
a fire in your home. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Need aptitude testing and iob placement 
in the areas the test indicates. (Pts. 2, 2, 
2,6) (T-12) (R-4) 

2. Need help in finding a salesman's job 
and would like a job working with 
elderly. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) (R-6) 
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MHC-Clicnt-Catecjorization 

[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Would like better communications with 
my family. (Pts. 3, 4, 5, 6, 6) (T-24) 
(R-1) 

2. Want marital counseling 

and family counseling (XXX) 

(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

3. Better communications with family. 
(Pis. 1, 1) (T.2) 


[19] IVIedical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need medical expenses paid for, includinri 
doctor and denta! bills and medications. 
(Pts. 1, 3, 4, 5) (T-13) (R-3) 

2. Nued an insurance policy for myself and 
my family. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

3. Medical and dental care—dentures and 
having cavities filled. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

4. Need more dental facilities at the MHC. 
(X) (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Ha n dicaps 


1. Need help in understanding the deaf 
and blind cliild and physically hand- 
icapped and emotionally disturbed 
persons. (X) (Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) (R-6) 

2 counseling for the handicapped. 

(XXX) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Par ticipalion and Volunteers 


1. Community needs to be more aware of 
mental healtli problems, MhIC should 
have meetincjs to inforni the public, 
need public relations. (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 6, 6) 
(T-26) (R-1) 

2. How to get society and the family to 
accept a person who has been hospital- 
ized. They need to understand the 
MHC. (Pts. 1,4,6) (T-11) (R-4) 

3. Job market has been ruined by technical 
advances and public should bo made 
aware to understand unemployment. 
(Pts. 5,6) (T-11) (R-5) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need recreation for family members- 
hobbies, dancing, singing; and at the 
MHC such things as bingo, dancing, and 
movies, (No Points) 

2. Would like to continue playing the 
piano, and would like inexpensive 
vacations, like going to camp. (X) 
(Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1, Elderly need recreation and to have 
people around them. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[30] Transportation 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1, Employer prejudice of physically and 
mentally handicapped;'when on-the- 
job, can't get com[)any insurance and is 
difficult getting drivers license when you 
admit having had an emotional problem. 
(XX) (Pts. 4, 5) (T.9) 


1. Transportation to work and for home 
visits. (XX) (Pts. 2,5. 5, 6) (T-18) 
(R-2) 

2. Transportation to work, recreation, and 
shopping. (XX) (Pts. 2, 3, 5) (T-10) 
(R-6) 

3. DSS should provide more money for 
transportation ..... (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
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MHC-Client'Catogorization 

[31] Wnfjcs, Incomo, nnci Incentives 


1. Taxes should be on (jriiducitocl scale for 
single women and women's Wciyos 
should be raised. (Pts. 2) (7-2) 


MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 


Fond du Lac County 

Agency Function 

The Fond du Lac County Mental Health Center is a facility established to diagnose, treat and prevent 
the emotional disturbances of children and adults. Marriage counseling is another Center service. Services 
of a psychiatrist, psychologists, and psychiatric social workers are offered. The center, in conjunction 
with the Alcoholism information and Referral Center, worl\s with the alcoholic and other family members 
when professional counseling or other treatment is needed. 

The facility combines the operations of the county hospital and the guidance clinic into a unified 
in-patient and out-patient complex. The Center provides a full range of comprehensive services for 
mental health, mental retardation, alcoholism, and drug abuse. 

The range of service includes in-patient care and treatment, with a 150-bed capacity, for the mentally 
ill, deficient, and infirm; out-patient diagnostic and treatment services to all disabilities; emergency 24- 
hour psychiatric services; partial hospitalization for day and night care; consultation and education pro- 
grams to community agencies and professionals; and training programs for Center personnel, students of 
various disciplines, and community caretakers. 

All citizens of Fond du Lac county are eligible for the Center services. The current caseload of out- 
patients is over 700, the census average number of in-patients was 112 in FY 1971-72. .Referrals were 
from schools, physicians, clergymen, or community agencies. Some clients apply for services directly. 

Introduction to Mental Health Center Staff Part icipants 

Five Nominal Groups of 28 persons were organized from staff members of the Fond du Lac 
County MHC. One group included four females and one male working in occupational therapy, 
volunteer vdination and social work. 

A second group of five nursing department staff members, three females and two males from the 
in-patient service, included licensed practical nurses, aides, and a registered nurse. A third group 
included six in-patient staff. The two men and four women are assigned as typists, therapists, and in the 
in-service training and recreation departments. 

The fourth group was composed of six persons involved with in-patients in job training situations. 
The four women and two men instruct patients on a one-to-one basis in various skills, such as cooking 
maintenance, housekeeping, linen supply, food service work, and inventory control. 

Another group was comprised of six nursing department staff from in-patient services who were 
O participants in the MPTI Health Sciences Project, an advanced psychiatric aide training program. The 
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four women and Uvo men included aides and assistants in nursing. 

Summary of Mental Hoalth Center Staff R esponsos 

The first-ranked problems cited by staff were both client and staff-centered. A better ABE program 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic for [latients is needed. Several prol)letns identified were associated 
with staff requirements to improve services for clients. Specific suggestions for improving services were 
in these areas: a 24-hour referral service; better weekend staff; better occupational therapy staff for 
evenings; staff for one-to-one teaching, an additional psychologist; better individual and group therapy; 
improved ancillary staff in OJT areas, and better job counseling and secretarial services. In many of the 
latter ar^ns, an in-service training program was suggested. Nursing staff requested more communication 
with otl^er departments so that they might know more about patient-clients as they work with them. 
There was agreement among the groups on several of these problem points, and in the ranking of them. 

The staff Nomina! Groups ranked five dif-ferent problem areas as their second priorities. One group 
felt that clients, their familiv'os and cliildren, need basic education in human growth and development, 
sex education and self-care. Another group feels that a sheltered workshop within the MHC with a 
financial incentive program should be initiated for clients. Patients need more community experiences, 
with more persons from the community participating in social activities and community orientation, 
according to another group. This response was echoed by the second-ranked response of another staff 
group, who identify tha; better public relations with the Fond du Lac community is needed, since 
they feel the community doesn't understand or accept patier cs of the MHC, or the MHC program. 
Another second-ranked problem is the need of the ancillary staff to be better informed of the patient- 
client's history, so that they might be abie to treat them as individuals. 

The most frequently mentioned category of program improvement is the Vocational and Technical 
courses and programs. Eight of the twenty requests are ranked in the top ten priority by the staff. 
Specified requests include more MPTI Life Adjustment programs, classes in preparation for daily living, 
skill training v^hich includes experience as well as textbook work, and expanded MOCD program, better 
counseling at MPTI , an expanded Individualized Homemaking program. Drivers Education with practice 
time behind the wheel, a Legal Rights course, training in Clerical, Mechanical work, Repair Work, and in 
domestic work. Staff suggests that classes be held at the MHC for clients. For themselves, the staff asked 
for better clinical instruction courses, a course on follow-up care, volunteer training, para-professionai 
training, and better MPTI counseling. MPTI should set aside slots in classes for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped, and should have an orientation and assessment program through MOCD which handles 
patients separately. One strong observation is that MPTI resembles junior colleges more and more, 
and in the opinion of the responding staff person, should return to a vocational-technical emphasis. 

The next problem category with the greatest frequency is in administrative problems. All but 
three of the sixteen responses in this category ranked in the top'ten problem list by the five staff groups. 
Staff feels that the patients should be taught self-care skills, should be given daily tasks and goals, and 
•^*2^"ld be supervised in reaching the goals with follow-up on the units. More careful planning of the 


patients' work dnys with more consistent places of work for each [:}atiefU is roque:Ued. Reoryani^od living 
units to encourage and allow patients to work toward release with team cooperation and increasing 
responsibilities is sucjcjosted. A number of the Nominal Groups felt that the MHC should pruvide better 
follow-up services with job p.laccment and caunsoling after release. A very high priority suggcotion is 
the need for on-the-job training at the Fond du Lac Workshops, Inc. for MHC clients, in a greater variety 
of jobs. Moving more educational and recreational activities to the nursing homes and foster homes 
would improve the mental health climate in those facilities. 

The need for in-service v^as reflected in the frequency of times it was mentioned. In addition to the 
suggestions above, training for the staff was requested in drug abuse, abnormal psychology, how to teach 
maintenance skills, in intensive listening, motivation, first friends orientation, (a community volunteer 
program) , supervision, and optional in-service in psychiatric nursing for new staff. An improved quality 
of the in-service presently offered is suggested, and the in-service teachers are invited to participate in 
patient staffings and some in-service meetings with the staff. The in-service was requested for counselors 
and for secretaries as well as for the persons directly associated with therapy. The staff showed an awarenesi 
of their own needs in their responses. 

Each Nominal Group stated that the client-patients need a better ABE program at the Mental Health 
Center. 

Self-care, child-care, and care of clothing were staff-cited client needs. The observation about child 
care suggested that parents in the area need a child care center Vv'hile they work, attend school, or are a 
patient at the MHC. A work-study program should be available for clients over 16 years of age with 
minimal skills to attend high school level courses. 

The staff suggested day and/or night group therapy sessions, with more counseling for individual 
clients as well. Clients should have some therapeutic session every day, and should participate in a session 
every week with members of their family or spouse. Psychological testing is needed for in-patients. 

Other client needs stated by the staff Nominal Groups include more drug abuse education to be 
added to the alcoholic and drug program, with AA meetings in outreach areas. Facility requests are 
mainly for better reading material for the clients. Staff saw a strong need for more foster care facilities 
for clients after release. 

The staff sees many marital and family problems related to mental health. They felt, as noted above, 
th.£it the persons of tlie county need better education for family living, human growth and development, 
sex education, and self-care. Parents should te taught, before becoming parents, the elements of child 
raising, such as developmental stages, how to deal with specific problems, communications skills, and sex 
education. A pre-marriage course should be offered across the county. 

Adult day care facilities to help the retarded clients of the MHC were requested. Such facilities 
should be able to provide education programs for physically and emotionally handicapped dropouts from 


high school. One-to-one tutoring for special learning disabilities, blindness, deafness, retardation and 
cerebral palsied, should be provided. All public buildings, especially MPTI and University of Wisconsin- 
Fond du Lac Center, should be more accessible to the physically handicapped. 

Much more effort is needed in public relations. The staff see the clients needing more interaction 
with the community. They see a major responsibility of the Center as helping the community under- 
stand the MHC clients. The staff feels that better understanding would lead to rriore volunteers from 
the community. One-to-one work with volunteers is needed for the clients as the staff feels it would 
help motivation problems with the clients, v«/ho tend to be apathetic. 

Fairly low on the priority scale, but ranked in the top ten problems, is the lack of recreational and 
hobby programs for clients at the MHC or at MPTI, Lower theater prices for MHC clients, programs in 
crafts, music, painting, a sales outlet for craft objects produced, and more social activities for single, 
young and middle-aged persons are requested for the MHC clients. 

Live-in programs for senior citizens, with therapy and work available which could be continued 
after release, is an important suggestion. Also, a transportation system for clients to attend school, to get 
to work, to attend MHC sessions, and even recreational activities is badly needed. The staff observed 
that clients depend on them for transportation, and they should be independent. Wheelchair clients 
need public transportation facilities. 

Introduction to M ental Health Center Client Participants 

The five client participants from the Fond du Lac County Mental Health Center reported nine 
former contacts with ether agencies and two active contacts, A total of 88 clients from the 432 MPTI 
study participants reported contact with a mental health center as a client. (See Table 20.) 

One Nominal Group was organized from the in-patient client population of the MHC, It included 
two women and three men. Four of the five were former clients of the DVR, and three had previously 
been clients of Workshops, Inc. 

Summary of Mental Health Center Client Responses 

The clients of the Fond du Lac County Mental Health Center are concerned about their adjustment 
to the community. Their first-ranked problem is their inability to be released without having a job. 
Another concern is adjustment to the job itself for which they requested pre-employment orientation. 

Clients feel that they should be allowed to speak to persons who call them on the telephone at the 
Mental Health Center at the time the call occurs rather than use a pay telephone to return the call. Clients 
claim it is too expensive. 

Agency administration caused the highest number of problems for the clients. In addition to the 
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Ti 1 1< TEjf STEPS OF A' PLANNED SALES PRESENTATION 


Author^ > ^ • • \ ^ ■ "■ ■ Date Pub. 1972' 

D. E. Materials Lab 

hibliehtrr 1885 Nell Avenue, 115 Townshend Hall. Columbus. OH ; ^3210 ' • . 

^eaohtr or Student Material Teacher Poat $2.95 Length 33 RPM record 

Grade Lev^^l . Secondary Suggee.ted Time of Vae 

» ; OBJECTIVES: • ■ 


. (_ 


■ SUMMARl D'ESCRIPTION : Presents 10 selling tips to metivate sales trainees,. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Script booklet. 


Titl0 C TEXTSQOK OF SALESMANSHIP 


kuthoT . H» Bfe4ch, R« H> vBuskirk anil F« A« Russell Data Pub, 1969 

?uhli%hBT Gregg/McCraw^^Hlll Book Company, -High 16 tyKni NJ 08520 ' 

T^aoh^T or Student Material Student i, ^ CoBt_, Length 596 pa<jps 

Grade Level^ Collegia tey^Adul't . Suggested Time of-^ Uae 1 sem» .* 

OBJECTIVES: * . . * 


SVMMAR:^ description : Reflects Uhe changes that have affected the role of selling 
and of the salesman. attention Is paid to Industrial selling and the attention 

given to door-to-door selling has bedn reduced. 


O VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND .i{ESTS. 


problems above, they requested more references for employment than the MOCD program is able to 
provide and assistance in finding housing. They requested permission to prepare more food on the 
units. Changes in work assignments are desired. Clients also asked for direct access to their own 
Social Security money, and they feel that they should be reimbursed for meals vyhich they eat outside 
Ihi; MHC. They also would like to purchase salads or desserts at the MHC, just as the staff does. 

Clients sense that better communications should exist between themselves and the staff, and 
complained that the staff members sometimes disagree or contradict each other in their communications 
with the clients. 

Specific courses and programs requested include a Typing course, a Conservation program, and 
information about financial aids for college. Improved services for the clients are desired in recreation 
such as movies, singing, and dances. 

Transportation was a high-ranked need of these clients and one person requested help with renewing 
a drivers license. 

Comparison of Mental Health Center Staff and Client ResfX)nses 

Problem areas frequently mentioned by the Mental Health Center staff and recognized by the clients 
are in administrative policies; in tra-agoncy communications; Vocational and Technical courses and 
programs; the need for foster, group, and residential care units; job-related problems; marital and family 
problems; the need for recreation; requests for information and referral services, and transportation. 

The staff sees a strong need for ABE to be expanded at the Mental Health Center, with two groups 
ranking it first and third. Another need identified by the staff is for in-service, which received ten 
requests. Community awareness and understanding of the problems confronting the mentally ill and 
the recruitment of volunteers from the community are also important, according to the staff. A lack 
of motivation of the patients, requests for basic needs, child care centers, counseling and testing, high 
school courses, drug related problems, facilities and equipment, medical problems confronting the 
eldorly, and low wages are all problem areas identified by the staff and not mentioned by the client 
group. The only request cited by the patient group but not by the staff pertains to a desire to attend 
colloge and the need for financial assistance. 

Considering the high proportion of staff compared to clients participating in the study, there was 
considerable agreement between the two factions. The staff was very client-oriented, recognizing 
several areas that are in need of change for the institution to function at its greatest capacity in service 
to the public. 
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MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 
Fond du Luc County 
Number of Groups: 5 Total Participating: 28 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria for Homogenous Gro upincr. This group is represented by both in-patient and out-patient 
staff. All are involved with patients in specific types of activities off the living units and in the 
community. 


1. 


2. 


1. 


2, 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Coordinator-Citizen Participation/In- 
patient Service; 3 years in present 
position; 3 years in agency; Female, 
age 38; No degree. 

Certified Occupational Therapy Aide/In- 
patient Service; 12 years in present 
position; 12 years in agency; Female, 
age 63; No degree. 


Psychiatric Social Worker/Out-patient 
Service; 8 months in present position; 
8 months in agency; Female, age 23; 
B.A., Social Work; M.S., Social Work. 

Psychiatric Social Worker/Out-patient 
Service; 1 year, 6 months in present 
position; 1 year, 6 months in agency; 
Male, age 25; B.A., Psychology; M.S., 
Social Work. 


5. Social Worker/In-patient Service; 5 
years in present position; 5 years in 
agency; Female, age 46; B.S., History; 
12 credits towards M.A. degree. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Need a fixed point of referral on a 24- 
hour basis and staff to man it. (Pts. 8, 
9, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 

Clients and clients' families, including 
children, need education in human 
grovyth and development, sex education, 
and self-care. (Pts. 4, 9, 10) (T-23) 
(R-2) 


More staff needed for a 1:1 patient to 
staff relationship. (XX) (Pts. 3, 6, 10) 
(T.19) (R-3) 


FRIC 


Day or night hospital programs such as 
small group therapy. (XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 
6,6) (T-19) (R-3) 

Lack of communication between staff 
and patients. Changes are made and 
people are not informed. Patients need 
someofje who has time to listen to them. 
'Pts. 8, 10) (T-18) (R-4) 
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6. Need more follow-up after patients 
have left the hospital regarding rec- 
reation, counseling and social activ- 
ities, (XXX) (Pts. 5, 6, 7) (T-18) 
(R-4) 

7. Need federal monies provided on ai 
on-going basis to supplement the 
employers' costs to keep the client 
on the job. (Pts. 1, 2, 9) (T-12) 
(R-5) 

8. A need for education programs for 
high school dropouts, especially the 
physically and emotionally handicapped 
--ABE, high school credit, and high 
school equivalency. (X) (Pts. 4, 7) 
(T-11) (R-6) 

9. Need meaningful hobby project within 
tht; MHC and MPTI, including painting, 
music, crafts and an outlet to sell 
hobbies. (XXX) (Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-6) 


MHC-Staff-Responses 

10. The present vocational system— MPTI— 
is becoming similar to junior colleges. 

It should return to a vocational-technical 
emphasis. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-7) 

1 1. Need residential care units and group 
living for older patients with hobby 
and work being made available. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 7) (T-9) (R-8) 

12. Need group therapy sessions every day 
for patients and once per week to 
include spouse and/or family. (X) 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

13. Living units at the MHC should be 
arranged so that the patient progresses 
towards release with team cooperation. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-8) 

14. The community needs more information 
about the MHC such as what is available 
in services, understanding the problems 
of mental health and what is still needed 
at the MHC. (XXX) (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

15. Need a work-study program for mini- 
mumly functioning students at the 
high school level at age 16 years and 
older. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

16. Need transportation and baby-sitting for 
attending school, getting to work and 

to the MHC. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 
(R-9) 

17. Expand MOCD program at MPTI. (Pts. 
8) (T-8) (R-9) 

18. . Need parent training in child rearing 
techniques, like the developmental 
stages and dealing with specific prob- 
lems, such as enuresis, tantrums, peer 
groups, drugs, and sex education. (X) 
(Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 

19. Need skilled training for patients such 
as Clerical, Mechanical, Repair Work, 
and Homemaking. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

20. Program to teach couples to conn- 
municate. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


21. Want pre-marriage course. (X) (Pts. 1)- 
(T-1) 

22. Need training for para-professionals in 
the mental health field, (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

23. Complete and detailed orientation of 
patients to community functioning, 
introduction of business and industry as 
well as organizations to join. (X) (No 
Points) 

24. Need more aggressive and visible coun- 
seling staff at MPTI, (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

25. Need more alcoholic programs in out- 
reach areas, such as AA meetings and 
counseling. Also, general mental 
health programs for these areas. (X) 
(No Points) 

2C. Need educational programs for the 
community to better understand and 
deal with the alcoholic, mentally 
disturbed, and mentally retarded. 
(Pts. 1,5) (T-6) 

27. Expand on Individualized Homemaker 
programs. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

28. Need low-cost social activities for single, 
young and middle-aged people. (X> 
(Pts. 1,3) {T-4) 

29. Need federal funds for medication for 
patients. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 

30. One-to-one tutoring for special learning 
disabilities--blind, deaf, retarded, and 
cerebral palsy. (No Points) 

31. Behind-the-wheel driver education needs 
more practice time for clients. (No 
Points) 

32. ABE should meet more often and should 
have individual follow-up. (X) (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) . 

33. All appropriate current and future program 
at MPTI should be made available to MHC 
patientsat the MHC. (No Points) 
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MHC-Staff-Rcsponses 


34. Want Legal Rights education courses. 
(No Points) 

35. More information on what is available Total Points: 275 
at MPT! and other educational institu- 
tions. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Cri teria for Homo genous Grouping: All 5 participating nursing department staff members are in- 
patient service personnel and involved with patients on the living units. Four of the five do not 
hold a degree. 


1 . Nurses Aide; 1 2 years in present 
position; 12 years in agency; Male, 
age 60; No degree. 

2. Staff Nurse; 9 months in present 
position; 9 {nonths in agency; Female, 
age 31; B.A., Registered Nurse. 


3. Licensed Practical Nurse; 8 years in 
present position; 10 years in agency; 
Female, age 58; No degree. 

4, Nurses Aide; 2 months in present 
position; 2 months in agency; Male, 
age 20; No degree. 


5. Psychiatric Nursing Assistant; 3 years, 
1 month in present position; 3 years, 
1 month in agency; Female, age 25; 
No degree. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Need an increased nursing staff, social 
workers for in-patient services, including 
weekend staff, occupational therapy 
staff for evenings, and working on a 1:1 
basis, and a psychologist. (XXX) (Pts. 
6,8,9, 10, 10) (T-43) (R-1) 

2. Need some resources for our own 
sheltered workshop within the building 
—with a money-work incentive. (X) 
(Pts. 6, 9, 10, 10) (T-35) (R.2) 

3. Need more classes for preparation of 
d?jly living and community living 
provided daily for any number of 
patients. Should be open-ended. Need 
a Tull-time MPTl Life Adjustment 
instructor. (X) (Pts. 4, 5, 6, 8, 8) 
(T-31) (R-3) 

4. Need structured OJT at the Fond du Lac 
Workshops, Inc. with a definite follow- 
up on job placement. The job should 


relate to what they are trained to do 
and the job should be of a supporting 
wage. Workshops, Inc. does not provide 
the variety necessary for all training. 
(Pts. 5, 7, 7, 10) (T-29) (R-4) 

5. Need a day care center available for 
discharged patients to take part in 
programs available here. (Pts. 6, 6, 7) 
(T-19) (R-5) 

6. Need more counseling for individual 
patients. (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) (R-6) 

7. Need better public relations to educate 
the community about mental health. 
(XXX) (Pts. 2, 3, 9) (T-14) (R-7) 

8. Need an alcoholic and drug program 
that not only dries them out but a 
program that provides medication and 
treatment, including classes on drug 
abuse. (Pts. 2, 9) (T-11) (R-8) 
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MHC-Staff-ResponsGs 


9. Should have a fund for outside activities 
of patients so they don't have to rely 
on donations for morc^ variety of activi- 
ties. (X) (Pts.4, 4) (T-8) (R-9) 

10. Need library for patients. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 
(R-9) 

1 1 . Need additional transportation--the 
bus and car are seldom available and 
the patients should be able to make 
their own transportation arrangements. 
They are too dependent on staff. (Pts. 
3, 5) (T-S) (R-9) 

12. Need more desirable conditions at the 
nursing homes and foster homes, as 
far as education, meaningful work, and 
activities. (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) (R-9) 

13. Need a steady 01 program for patients- 
more regular hours— but patients should 
not be pulled from their work assignmen :s 
forOT. (X) (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

14. Need more foster hon^es and residential 
homes. Foster parents need more training 
courses on foster home requirements and 
duties. (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) (R-9) 

15. Need recreational activities for the more 
capable patients— bingo does not satisfy 
theirneeds. (Pts. 1, 1, 1, 4) (T-7) (R-10) 

16. Patients need more follow-up to make 
sure they are taking their medications 
and are on their jobs. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
(R-10) 


17. Need more objects on the units to 
stimulate the patients by activity- 
games and books. (Pts. 1, 2) {T-3) 

18. Need more training for the staff to 
meet the patient's needs, such as training 
for the auxiliary staff to supervise pa- 
tients on work assignments and repeated 
optional in-service for new staff in 
psychiatric nursing. (X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

19. Need AEE for more patients and it 
should be offered on a daily basis. Also, 
preparation on a 1 : 1 basis with patients 
before entering ABE. (XX) (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 

20. The DVR could offer a course on being 
a certified volunteer at the MHC— 
possibly at MPTL (No Points) 

21. Need psychological testing for in-patients 
(Pts, 3) (T-3) 

22. More resources are needed on what is 
available to patients, for patients to 
know of services and programs, (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

23. Need a program for senior citizens so 
they can attend white institutionalized 
and continue when released. (No Points) 


Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


Criteria for Homogenous Group inn: All 6 participants are in-patient staff, having patient contact off 
the living units of the Center. 


1. Medical Typist; 1 year in present 
position; 1 year in agency; Female, 
age 19; No degree. 

2. Clerk Typist; 12 years, 4 months in 
present position; 12 years, 4 months 
in agency; Female, age 63; No degree. 
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3. Director, Activity Therapy; 2 years, 5 
months in present position; 2 years, 5 
months in agency; Female, age 24; B.S., 
Occupational Therapy. 

4. Industrial Therapist; 2 months in present 
position; 2 months in agency; Male, age 
26; B.S., Social Welfare; 6 credits in 
Social Welfare towards Masters degree. 


MHC-Staff-Restx)nses 


5. Recreation Assistant; 1 year in present 
position; 1 year, 4 months in acjfincy; 
Male, nga 21; 88 credits in Human 
Relations with emphasis in Psychology 
and Sociology. 


Director of In-riorvice Training; 1 year, 
6 months in present position; 1 year, 
6 months in agency; Female, age 26; 
B.S,, Social Work and Psychology; 6 
graduate credits in Sociology. 


RESPONSES OF PvlOMIIMAL GROUP NO- 3 


1. Would like more in-service in the area 
of individual and group therapy, theory 
techniques and a()plication— speci fically 
for nursing, but also rest of staff. In- 
sen/ice for ancillary staff in OJT for 
patients, and in aptitude test apphcation. 
In-service in job counseling and for 
secretaries. (XX) (Pts. 7, 8, 9, 10, 10) 
(T-44) (R-l) 

2. Patients need more community experi- 
ences—need more community partici- 
pation in assistance with orientation to 
community living and social activity. 
(XX) (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 6, 10, 10) (T-40) 
(R-2) 

3. Patients need self-care skills— need 
more MPT I Life Adjustment programs 
and follow-up on the units. (Pts. 5, 5, 
6,9,9) (T-34) (R-3) 

4. More specific aftercare upon release. 
(XX) (Pts, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10) (T-32) (R-4) 

5. Need more monies for OJT, both at 
MHC and in community. (X) (Pts. 5, 
6,8,9) (T-28) (R-5) 

6. Need the development of a day hospital 
at the MHC. (X) (Pts, 4, 4, 8, 9) (T-25) 
(R-6) 

7. Clinical instruction should have practical 
application and carried on to the units or 
job areas. MPTI should purchase these 
services when not available in District. 
(X) (Pts. 1,6,7, 10) (T-24) (R-7) 

8. Would like a training program on follow- 
up care, working jointly with MPTI. 
(Pts. 7, 8, 8) (T-23) (R-8) 

9. Lack of communication between depart- 
ments, between other agencies, including 
MPTI and us. (Pts. 3, 6, 7) (T-IG) (R-9) 
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10. Greater need for new employee orien- 
tation. (Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) (R-10) 

1 1 . Need more supervision of patient, no 
matter where they are in the hospital. 
(Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

12. MPTI teachers who come here should 
have more in-ser\/ice from our staff 

and should take part in patient staffings. 
(Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

13. Need more MPTI classes offered here 
because of transportation problem. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) 

14. Patients need transportation to school 
when released. (Pts. 1, 3, 3) (T-7) 

15. First Friends need an orientation to 
dealing with MHC patients. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

16. Would like more involvement of vol- 
unteers in taking small groups of patients 
into their homes. (No Points) 

17. MPTI should set aside slots in classes 
for disadvantaged and handicapped. 
(Pts. 1,2,2,2,4) (T-11) 

18. Need more unification between in- and 
out-patient services. (No Points) 

19. Need orientation and assessment pro- 
gram through MOCD, separate for our 
-patients. (Pts. 1, 3, 7) (T-11) 

20. Need a review of basic skills for adult 
mentally retarded. Many older persons 
never had high school courses. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


MHC-Staff-Responses 


21. All public buildings, especially MPT!, 

should be more accessible to physically Total Points: 330 

handicapped. (No Points) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 6 participants are ancillary in-patient staff and work with the 
patients in job training situations. 


1. Cook; 1 month in present position; 
4 years in agency; Female, age 33; 
No degree. 

2. Storekeeper/Inventory; 1 year in 
present position; 1 year, 6 months in 
agency; Female, age 30; No.degree. 

3. Maintenance Mechanic II; 1 year in 
present position; 8 years in agency; 
Male, age 45; No degree. 


Housekeeping; 2 years, 6 months in 
present position; 6 years, 6 months 
in agency; Male, age 55; No degree. 

Linen Supply Clerk; 6 months in 
present position; 8 years in agency; 
Female, age 43; No degree. 

Food Service Worker; 2 years, 6 
months in present position; 2 years, 
6 months in agency; Female, age 41; 
No degree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


Need more communication between 
nursing and other departments so we 
know about patients we are working 
with— also communication between 
staff and management of a depart- 
ment. (Pts. 5, 5, 6, 9, 10, 10) (T-45) 
(R-1) 

Want to know patients' history so we 
will better understand them and treat 
them as individuals. (Pts. 5, 6, 6, 7, 8) 
(T-32) (R-2) 


Need ABE for clients at I 
4,7,8,9) (T-31) (R-3) 


IHC. (Pts. 3, 


Want in-service training that ap; lies to 
our position in maintenance— and not 
having to learn about other peoples' 
positions. (Pts. 1, 2, 6, 10, 10) (T-29) 
(R-4) 

Intensive listening program that was 
offered to staff should be offered 
again to clients, as well as staff. (Pts. 2, 
3,^,9) (T-22) (R-5) 


6. Training programs should contain 
experience along with textbook work, 
so that when working at MHC they can 
apply their knowledge to their job. 
Teacher of in-service programs should 
be able to apply their material to 
practical situations. {Pts. 2, 5, 7, 8) 
(T-22) (R-5) 

7. Should have more discipline for 
patients— help them to plan their 
days— they loiter around dining room 
all day. (X) (Pts. 1, 2, 8, 9) (T-20) 
(R-6) 

8. Sometimes we have too much in-service— 
should stress quality, not quantity, as it 
sometimes turns people off. (Pts. 1, 3, 

6, 10) (T-20) (R-6) 

9. Should eliminate some department 
heads, as they overlap in decision- 
making. Too crowded chain of command 
in all departments. (Pts. 1, 1-, 7, 10) (T-19) 
(R-7) 
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MHC-Staff-Rospoiises 


10. Patient should be put on a more consistent 
work schedule— not one day here and one 
day there. (Pts. 3, 4, 6, 7) (T-IO) (R 7) 

1 1. Person who is being trained for a position 
should have some say in what he is capa- 
ble of doing and be free to ask questions. 
(Pts. 1,3,4,9) (T-17) (R-8) 

1 2. They should have more jobs for the 
patients— also not too many patients 
under one supervising person. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 6, 7) (T-17) (R-8) 


13. Need training in how to hold patients' 
interest when talking to them or ex- 
plainincj thirujs to them. (Pts. 3, 4, 9) 
(T-16)^(R-9) 

14. Need help on how to motivate or create 
an interest in patient working in our 
program— housekeeping and all other 
departments where patients are working. 
(Pts. 2, 5, 8) (T-15) (R-10) 

15. Patients should be taught about our new 
fabrics and how to take care of new 
clothes. (Pts. 2,4) (T-6) 

Total Points: 330 


COMPOSITIOIM OF IMOMIIMAL GROUP NO. 5 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: These 6 nursing department personnel are in-patient staff and all 
are participants in the MPTI Health Sciences Project, an advanced psychiatric aide training program. 


1. Nursing Aide, 8 months in present 
position; 11 tmonths in agency; Female, 
age 24; No degree. 

2. Psychiatric Aide; 4 years in present 
position; 4 years in agency; Female, 
age 22; No degree. 

3. Nursing Assistant; 3 years in present 
position; 3 years in agency; iVlale, 
age 21; 63 credits in Business Ad- 
ministration. 


4. Nursing Assistant; 4 years in present 
position; 4 years in agency; Female, 
age 41 ; No degree. 

5. Nursing Assistant: 5 years in present 
position; Years with agency: not 
indicated; Female, age 52; No degree. 

6. Psychiatric Nurses Aide; 3 years, 5 
nnonths in present position; 3 years, 5 
nnonths in agency; Male, age 20; 66 
credits in Psychology. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 


1. Bettor program for patients in ABE, such 
as reading, writing and arithmetic. 

(Pts. 4, 5, 8, 9, 9) (T-35) (R-1) 

2. Better public relations with Fond du Lac 
community— community doesn't under- 
stand or accept patients and MHC. 

(Pts. 2, 5, 7, 10, 10) (T-34) (R-2) 

3. In-service for staff, particularly con- 
cerning drugs, and also for staff to 
understand patients-- psychology 
course. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 4, 4. 5,' 7, 10) 
(T-33) (R-3) 


4. More staff, especially a ward clerk or 
floater—to take patients to doctors. 
Also, more staff to work more 
intensely with patients. (XX) (Pts. 8, 
10, 10) (T-28) (R-4) 

5. Programs for patients that patients will 
obtain a skill from. (X) (Pts. 1, 6, 6, 7, 
7) (T-27) (R-5) 

6. More emphasis on follow-up of patients 
after release. (X) (Pts. 3, 5, 7, 9) 
(T-24) (R-6) 
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MHC-Staff- Responses 


7. Lack of coinnuinicotions botwoon staff 
mombers, particularly nursing staff 
and doctors. (Pts. 4, 9, 10) (T-23) 
{R-7) 

8. Better job placemont and make jobs 
availablo for patients upon release. 
(Pts. 3, 6, 6,8) (T.23) (R-7) 

9. Better ()ay for staff that have attended 
in-service programs. (Pts. 1,9, 9) (T-19) 
(R-8) 

10. Increase out-patient facilities, staff and 
care. (Pis. 2, 4, 5, 7) (T-18) (R-9) 

11. More transportation vehicles to take 
patients to things, especially at nicjht 
and also during the day., (Pts. 6, 8) 
(T-14) (R-10) 

12. More newspapers and modern maqazines. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 2,3,6) (T-14) (R-10)^ 

13. Transportation, particularly for wheel- 
chair patients, to get out in the public. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

14. General apathy and lack of motivation 
on part of patients not to take part 

in things. (Pis. 1, 3) (T-4) 


15. More foster homes for patients when 
they are released. (Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) 

16. Patients need to know more about 
domestic work. (Pts. 1,8) (T-9) 

1 7. More volunteers—middle-aged— to 
come in and entertain patients. (No 
Points) 

18. Ability for the patient to get out in 
the community moie— walking. (No 
Points) 

19. More information to patients on 
community activities, (Pts. 1,5) (T-6) 

20. More volunteers to come in and work 
on a 1 : 1 basis with patients. (Pts. 2, 2) 
(T-4) 

21. Want theaters in town to lower prices 
for MHC patients. (No Points) 


Total Points: 330 


# # # # 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 


[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 

1. Better program for patients in ABE, 
such as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. (Pts. 4, 5, 8, 9, 9) (T-35) 
(R-D 

2. Need ABE for clients at IVIHC. (Pts. 3, 
4. 7,8,9) (T-31) (R-3) 


Fond du Lac County 
3. 
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A need for ABE, high school 

credit and high school equivalency. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-6) 

ABE should meet more often and 
should have individual follow-up. (X) 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 


5. Need ABE for more patients and it 

should be offered on a daily basis. Also, 
preparation on a 1:1 basis with patients 
before entering ABE, (XX) (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 


MHaStaff-Catogori^Dtion 
Adult Basic Education 


G. Noc'd a review of basic skills for ndult 
montcilly rclcirded. Mcjny older persons 
never had high school courses. (Pts. 2) 
(T.2) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. Patients need self-care skills and 

follow-up on the units. (Pts. 5, 5, 6, 9, 
9) (1-34) (R.3) 

2. More specific aftercare upon release. 
(XX) (Pts. 3,5,6,8. 10) (T'32) 
(R-4) 

3. Need structured OJT at the Fond du Lac 
Workshops, Inc. with a definite follow- 
up on job placement. The job should 
relate to what they are trained to do and 
the job should be of a supporting wage. 
Workshops, Inc. does not provide the 
variety necessary for all training. (Pts. 5, 
7,7, 10) (1-29) (R.4) 

4. Need more follow-up after patients have 
left the hospital regar ding recreation, 
counseling and social activities. (XXX) 
(Pts. 5, 6, 7) (T-18) (R-4) 

5. More emphasis on follow-up of patients 
after release. (X) (Pts. 3, 5, 7, 9) 
(T-24) (R'6) 

6- Should have more discipline for patients- 
help them to plan their days--they loiter 
around dining room all day. (X) (Pts. 1, 2, 
8,9) (T.20) (R-6) 

7. Patient should be put on a more consistent 
work sct'cdule— not one day here and one 
day there. (Pts. 3, 4, 5, 7) (T-19) (R-7) 

8. Should eliminate some department heads, 
as they overlap in decision-making. Too 
crowded chain of command in all depart- 
ments. (Pts. 1, 1,7, 10) (T-19) (R-7) 

9. They should have more jobs for the 
patients— also not too many patients 


under one juper^ising person. (X) 
(Pts. 4,6, 7) (T.17) (R-8) 

10. Living units at the MHC should be 
arranged so that the patient progresses 
towards release with team cooperation. 
(Pts. 9) (T'9) (R-8) 

11. Need a steady OT program for patients- 
more regular hours— but patients should 
not be pulled from their work as.sign- 
mentsforOT. (X) (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

(n-9) 

12. Shoula have a fund for outside activities 
of patients so they don't have to rely 
on donations for more variety of activ- 
ities. (X) (Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) (R-9) 

13. Patients need more follow-up to make 
sure they are taking their medications 
and are on their jobs. (Pts, 7) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

14. Ability for the patient to get out in 
the community more— walking. (No 
Points) 

15. Need more supervision of patient, no 
matter where they are in the hospital . 
(Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

16. Need more unification between in- 
and out-patient services. (No Points) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 


1. Patients should be taught about our 
new fabrics and how to take care of 
new clothes. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need baby-sitting for attending 

school, getting to work and to the 
MHC. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 

(R:9) 
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Ti t U • the'three keys .. . . X ■ ■'- ■ ' ' . 

. AuthOi^r_^ [ - ' Dat0 Pub. 


Classroom World Productions, Order from. Associated Educational 
Publi9h^r ^ Materials Gompanlesj Inc/t Glenwood «at Hlllsborougji Street* Raleirti^ NG 

_ ^ , ^ k audio 

Ttaah^r or Student Material Student Coet $i'^m 50 Length ^ lessons » 

Grade L»va I Seco'odary/Coireglate/Adult Suggeated Time of. Uae 

OBJECTIVES: ' ■ . ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Why-^ salesman's knowled^ of his products,, the If benefits 
and basic Information' abouthls products are vltal\o effective, salesmanship. The^ 
value of putting excitement and enthusiasm Into sales presentations. 'HoW to ove3> 
come price objections, appeal to ^Individual desires and needs. Pride, what It means 
in selling. * Why sales are freguently lost. ' ^ ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ 


Title ' V TOP DOG 


Author _^ ' , ■ Date Pub. 

Classroan: World Productions, Order from Associated Educational 


Publieher Materials Companies, Inc., Glenwood at Hillsborough Street, Raleigh* NC 

1 sound flLnstrip 

Teacher or Student "Materia I ^ Stud^^it Cost $16. H Length 33 fraaes 

Audio w/o fllmfetrip $5#95 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collef^iate/Adult Suggeated Tfime of Uee-^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


• . • I • • ■ . , ' 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Provides: a touch of humor for saies meetings- and sales ' 
training programs, giving the audience a welcorJe cliange of pace. 


"(^'lABLE INSTRUCTUH MAIE-RIAL AND TFSTS: 


MHC-Staff-Categorization 


[61 Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Need more communication between 
nursing and othor departments so we 
know about patients we are working with 
—also communication between staff and 
management of a department. (Pts. 5, 5, 
6, 9, 10, 10) (T-45) (R-1) 

2. Want to know patients' history so we 
will better understand them and treat 
them as individuals. (Pts. 5, 6, 6, 1, 8) 
(T'32) (R-2) 

3. Lack of communication between staff 
and patients. Changes are made and 
people are not informed. Patients need 
someone who has time to listen to them. 
(Pts. 8, 10) (T-18) (R-4) 

4. Lack of communication between staff 
members, particularly nursing staff 
and doctors. (Pts. 4/9, 10) (T-23) 
(R-7) 


4. Need psychological testing for in- 
patients. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle, and High Scho o 1 


1. Need a work-study program for minimum!" 
functioning students at the high school 
level at age 16 years and older. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) (R-9) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Patients need more MPTI Life 

Adjustment programs (Pts. 5, 5, 

6,9,9) (T-34) (R-3) 

2. Need more classes for preparation of 
daily living and community living provided 
daily for any number of patients. Should 

be open-ended (X) (Pts. 4, 5, 6, 8, 

8) (T-3 1) (R-3) 


5. Person who is being trained for a 
position should have some say in what 
he is capable of doing and be free to 
ask questions. (Pts. 1, 3, 4, 9) (T-17) 
(R-8) 

6. Lack of communication between depart- 
ments, between other agencies, including 
MPTI and us. (Pts. 3, 6, 7) (T-16) (R-9) 

7. More information on what is available 

at MPTI and other educational institutions 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 

1. Day or night hospital programs such as 
smali group therapy. (XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 6, 
6)|(T.19) (R.3) 

2. Need more counseling for individual 
patients. (Pts. 7,9) (T.16) (R-6) 

3. Need group therapy sessions every day 
for patients and once per week to include 

PRir" spouse and/or family. (X) (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-8) 


3. Programs for patients that patients will 
obtain a skill from. (X) (Pts. 1 , 6, 6, 7, 7) 
(T-27) (R-5) 

4. Training programs should contain experi- 
ence along with textbook work, so that 
when working at MHC they can apply 
their knowledge to their job. Teacher of 
in-service programs should be able to 
apply their material to practical situations. 
(Pts. 2, 5, 7, 8) (T-22) (R-5) 

5. Clinical instruction should have practical 
application and carried on to the units 
or job areas. MPTI should purchase 
these services when not available in Dis- 
trict. (X) (Pts. 1,6,7, 10) (T-24) (R-7) 

6. The present vocational system— MPTI— 
is becoming similar to junior colleges. 

It should return to a vocational-technical 
emphasis. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-7) 

7. Would like a training program on follow- 
ijp care, working jointly with MPTI. 
(Pts. 7,8, 8) (T-23) (R'8) 


MHC-Staff-Cntecjorization 
Courses and Programs 


8. Expand MOCD program at MPTI. (Pts. 
8) (1-8) (R.9) 

9. Need more aggressive and visible coun- 
seling staff at MPTI. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

10. Expand on Individualized Homemaker 
programs. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

1 1. Behind-the-wheel driver education needs 
more practice time for clients. (No Points) 

12. All appropriate current and future pro- 
grams at MPT! should be made available 
to MHC patients at the MHC. (No Points) 

13. Want Legal Rights education courses. 
(No Points) 

14. The DVR could offer a course on being 
a certified volunteer at the MHC— 
possibly at MPTI. (No Points) 

15. Need skilled training for patients b'uch 
as Clerical, Mechanical, Repair Work, 
and Homemaking. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

16. Need training for para-professionals 
in the mental health field. (Pts. 3) 
(T.3) 

17. Need orientation and assessment program 
through MOCD, separate for our patients. 
(Pts. 1,3,7) (T-11) 

18. Patients need to know more about 
domestic work. (Pts. 1,8) (T-9) 

19. Need nnore MPTI classes offered here 
because of transportation problem. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) 

20. MPTI should set aside slots in classes for 
disadvantaged and handicapped. (Pts. 1, 
2,2,2,4) (T-11) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Need an alcoholic and drug program 
that not only dries them out but a 
program that provides medication and 

O 
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treatment, including classes on drug 
abuse. (Pts. 2, 9) (T-11) (R-8) 

2. Need more alcoholic programs in out- 
reach areas, such as AA meetings and 
counseling. Also, general mental health 
programs for these areas. (X) (No 
Points) 

[12] Facilites, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Increase out-patient facilities 

(Pts, 2,4,5,7) (T-18) (R-9) 

2. Need library for patients. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 
(R-9) 

3. More newspapers and modern magazines. 
(Pts. 1,2,2,3,6) (T-14) (R-10) 

[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Homes 


1. Need more foster homes and residential 
homes. Foster parents need more training 
courses on foster home requirements and 
duties, (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) (R-9) 

2. Need more desirable con^'itions at the 
nursing homes and foster homes, as far 
as education, meaningful work, and 
activities, (Pts, 3, 5) (T-8) (R-9) 

3. More foster homes for patients when 
they are released, (Pts, 4, 8) {T-12) 

[15] In-service 


1, Would like more in-service in the area of 
individual and group therapy, theory 
techniques and application— specifically 
for nursing, but also rest of staff. In- 
service for ancillary staff in OJT for 
patients, and in aptitude test application. 
In-service in job counseling and for secre- 
taries. (XX) (Pts. 7,8, 9, iO, 10) {T-44) 
(R-1) 


IVlHC-Staff-Categori?.ation 
In-service 


2. In-service for staff, particularly con- 
cerning drugs, and also for staff to 
understand patients— psychology course. 
(XXX) (Pts. 3,4,4,5,7, 10) (T-33) 
(R-3) 

3. Want in-service training that applies to 
our position in maintenance— and not 
having to learn about other peoples' 
positions. (Pis. 1, 2,6, 10, 10) (T-29) 
(R-4) 

4. Intensive Listening program that was 
offered to staff should be offered again 
to clients, as well as staff. (Pts. 2, 3, 8, 9) 
(1-22) (R-5) 

5. Sometimes we have too much in-service— 
should stress quality, not quantity, as it 
sometimes turns people off. (Pts. 1, 3, 6, 
10) (T-20) (R-6) 


Need training in how to hold patients' 
interest when talking to them or ex- 
plaining things to them. (Pts. 3, 4, 9) 
(T-16) (R-9) 


7. Greater need for new employee orientation. 
(Pts. 4, 9) (T-13) (R-IO) 

8. MPTI teachers who come here should 
have more in-service from our staff and 
should take part in patient staffings. (Pts. 
1,1) (T-2) 

9. First Friends need an orientation to dealing 
with MHC patients. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

10. Need more training for the staff to meet 
the patient's needs, sucfi as training for 
the auxiliary staff to supervise patients 
on work assignments and repeated optional 
in-service for new staff in psychiatric nursing. 
(X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. 


Need more monies for OJT, both at MHC 
and in community. (X) (Pts. 5, 6, 8, 9) 
(T-28) (R.5) 


2. Need federal monies provided on an 
on-going basis to supplement the 
employers' costs to keep the client on 
the job. (Pts. 1,2, 9) (T-12) (R-5) 

3. Better job placement and make jobs 
available for patients upon release. 
(Pts. 3,6,6,8) (T-23) (R-7) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 

1. Clients and clients' families, including 
children, need education in human 
growth and development, sex educa- 
tion, and self-care. (Pts. 4, 9, 10) 
(T-23) (R-2) 

2. Need parent training in child rearing 
techniques, like the developmental 
stages and dealing with specific problems, 
such as enuresis, tantrums, peer groups, 
drugs, and sex education. (X) (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) (R-10) 

3. Program to teach couples to communicate. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

4. Want pre-marriage course. (X) (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need federal funds for medication for 
patients. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 

Emotional Handicaps 

1. Need a day care center available for 
discharged patients to take part in 
programs available here. (Pts. 6, 6, 7) 
(T-19) (R-5) 

2. Need the development of a day 
hospital at the MHC. (X) (Pts. 4, 4, 
8,9) (T-25) (R-6) 
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MHC-Staff-Categorization 
Mental Retardation 


3. A nead for education programs for 
high school dropouts, especially the 
physically and emotionally handicapped 
(Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-6) 

4. One-to-one tutoring for special learning 
disabilities— blind, deaf, retarded, and 
cerebral palsy. (No Points) 

5. All public buildings, especially MPTI, 
should be more accessible to physically 
handicapped. (No Points) 


[22] Motivation 


1. Need help on how to motivate or create 
an interest in patient working in our 
program—housekeeping and all other 
depar tments where patients are working. 
(Pts, 2, 5, 8) (T-15) (R-10) 

2. General apathy and l^ck of motivation 
on part of patients not to take part in 
things. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

[24] Public Relations and Community 

Participation and Volunteers 


1. Patients need more community ex- 
periences—need more community 
participation in assistance with orien- 
tation to community living and 
social activity. (XX) (Pts. 4, 5, 5, 6, 
10, 10) (T-40) tg^) 

2. Better public relations with Fond du Lac 
community— community doesn't 
understand or accept patients and MHC. 
(Pts. 2, 5, 7, 10, 10) (T-34) (R-2) 

3. Need better public relations to educate 
the community about mental health. 
(XXX) (Pts. 2, 3, 9) (T-14) (R-7) 

4. The community needs more information 
about the MHC such as what is available 
in services, understanding the problems of 
mental health and v^hai is still needed at 
the MHC. (XXX) (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 


5, Would like more involvement of 
volunteers in taking small groups of 
patients into their homes. (No 
Points) 

6, More volunteers— middle-aged— to come 
in and entertain patients, (No Points) 

7, More information to patients on com- 
munity activities, (Pts. 1, 5) (T-6) 

8, More volunteers to come in and work 
on a 1:1 basis with patients. (Pts. 2, 2) 
(T-4) 

9, Complete and detailed orientation of 
patients to community functioning, 
introduction of business and industry 
as well as organizations to join. (X) 
(No Points) 

10. Need educational programs for the com- 
munity to better understand and deal 
with the alcoholic, mentally disturbed, 
and mentally retarded. (Pts. 1, 5) 
(T-6) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Need meaningful hobby project within 
the MHC and MPTI, including painting, 
music, crafts and an outlet to sell 
hobbies. (XXX) (Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-6) 

2. Need recreational activities for the more 
capable patients— bingo does not satisfy 
their needs. (Pts. 1, 1, 1, 4) (T-7) (R-10) 

3. Want theaters in town to lower prices 
for MHC patients. (No Points) 

4. Need low-cost social activities for single, 
young and middle-aged people, (X) 
(Pts, 1, 3) (T-4) 

5. Need more objects on the units to 
stimulate the patients by activity- 
games and books. (Pts. 1,2) (T-3) 
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MHC-Staft-Dategorizcition 

[26] Referral and Information Center 


[30] Transportation 


1. Need a fixed point of referral on a 24- 
hour basis and staff to man it. (Pts. 
8,9, 10) (T-27) (R-1) 

2. More resources are needed on what is 
available to patients, for patients to 
know of services and programs. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


[27] Senior Citizens (Over 60 Years of Age) 

1. Need residential care units and group 
living for older patients with hobby 
and work being made available. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 7) (T-9) (R-8) 

2. Need a program for senior citizens so 
they can attend while institutionalized 
and continue when released. (No 
Points) 


[29] Staff 


1. Need an increased nursing staff, social 
workers for in-patient sen/ices, including 
weekend staff, occupational therapy 
staff for evenings, and working on a 1 : 1 
basis, and a psychologist. (XXX) (Pts. 
6,8,9, 10, 10) (T-43) (R-1) 

2 Need a full-time MPTI Life 

Adjustment instructor. (X) (Pts. 4, 5, 6, 
8,8) (T-31) (R-3) 

3. More staff needed for a 1:1 patient to 
staff relationship. (XX) (Pts. 3, 6, 10) 
(T-19) (R-3) 

4. More staff, especially a ward clerk or 
floater— to take patients to doctors. - 
Also more staff to work more intensely 
with patients. (XX) (Pts. 8, 10, 10) • 
(T-28) (R-4) 

5. Increase out-patient staff and 

care. (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 7) (T-18) (R'9) 


1. Need transportation for attending 

school, getting to work and to the MHC. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 2,6) (T-8) (R-9) 

2. Need additional transportation— the bus 
and car are seldom available and the 
patients should be able to make their 
own transportation arrangements. They 
are too dependent on staff. (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) (R-9) 

3. More transportation vehicles to take 
patients to things, especially at night 

and also during the day. (Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) 
(R-10) 

4. Patients need transportation to school 
when released. (Pts. 1,3, 3) (T-7) 

5. Transportation, particularly for wheel- 
chair patients, to get out in the public. 
(Pts. 3) (T'3) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1 . Need some resources for our own 
sheltered workshop within the building— 
with a money-work incentive. (X) 

(Pts. 6, 9, 10, 10) (T-35) (R-2) 

2. Better pay for staff that have attended 
in-service programs. (Pts. 1, 9, 9) (T-19) 
(R-8) 
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MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 


Fond du Lac County 
Number of Groups: 1 Total Participating: 5 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 participants are in-patients of the Center and four of the five 
are former clients of DVR. 


1. Female, age 60; client of the MHC; 3. Male, age 68; client of the MHC. 
former client of DVR and Workshops, 

Inc. 4. Male, age 23; client of the MHC; 

former client of DVR, WSES, and 

2. Male, age 25; client of the MHC and Workshops, Inc. 
MOCD; former client of the DVR, 

WSES, and Workshops, Inc. 

5. Female, age 58; client of the MHC and 
MOCD; former client of DVR, 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


1. Want to be able to be released from the 
MHC without having a job. It is more 
expensive to live at the MHC. (Pts. 6, 
6) (T-12) (R-1) 

2. Need better orientation to a job— I 
aUvays quit a job as soon as I get into 
it (Pts. 5,6) (T-11) (R-2) 

3. Free telephones at the MHC and should 
be able to take incoming calls versus 
paying a dime to return the call. 

(Pts. 1,3,5) (T'9) (R-3) 

4. Want additional job references, not 
enough through MOCD. (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) (R-4) 

5. Want to be able to prepare more food 
in the units. (Pts. 2. 2, 4) (T-8) (R-4) 

6. Need transportation to a job. (Pts. 2, 
6) (T-8) (R-4) 

7. Would like a switch in work assignment 
to another unit out of the infirmt.: y. 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) vR"5) 


8. Need help to get my drivers license 
renewed. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

9. Need more halfway houses. (Pts. 2, 
4) (T-6) (R-6) 

10. More movies and outside entertainment 
at the MHC, such as bands and singing 
groups. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

11. Want training for a conservation job. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

12. Want a resource directory for apart- 
ments. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

13. The social workers do not have the 
right to take away my Social Security 
money, (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

14. Need money for college. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

15. Want the social worker to tell me 
when I can have an apartment of my 
own, once I get out of the MHC. (No 
Points) 
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MHC-Client- Responses 


16. Want a Typing course. (Pts. 1,1) (T-2) 

17. Need more coordination between staff 
members— what they say often is 
different and conflicting. (No Points) 

18. Should be reimbursed for meals eaten 
outside of the MHC. (No Points) 


20. Lack of communication between the 
staff and clients. (No Points) 

21. Auditorium should be open more 
and used for recreation. (Pts. 1, A) 
(T.5) 


19. Should be no distinction between staff 

and patient food"-l should be able to Total Points: 105 

buy a salad or dessert if I want. (Pts. 4) 

(T-4) 


* * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 
Fond du Lac County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. Want to be able to be released from the 
MHC without having a job. It is more 
expensive to live at the MHC. (Pts. 6, 6) 
(T-12) (R-1) 

2. Free telephones at the MHC and should 
be able to take incoming cal Is versus 
paying a dime to return the call. (Pts. 1, 
3,5) (T-9) (R-3) 

3. Want additional job references, not , 
enough through MOCD. (Pts. 3, 5) 

■ (T-8) (R-4) 

4. V\/ant to be able to prepare more food 
in the units. (Pts. 2, 2, 4) (T-8) (R-4) 

5. Would like a switch in work assignment 
to another unit out of the infirmary. 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) (R-5) 

6. The social workers do not have the right 
to take away my Social Security money. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 


1. Want the social worker to tell me when 
I can have an apartment of my own, 
once I get cut of the MHC. (No Points) 

2. Need more coordination between staff 
members—what they say often is 
different and conflicting. (No Points) 

3. Lack of communication between the 
staff and clients. (No Points) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 


1. Want training for a conservation job. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

2. Need money for college. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 
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Should be reimbursed for meals eaten 1. Want a Typing course. (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

outside of the MHC. (No Points) 


MHC-Client-CcJtegorization 

[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, Halfway, and Detention Homes 


1. Need more halfway houses. (Pts. 2, 
4) (T-B) (R-6) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Need better orientation to a job--l 
always quit a job as soon as I get 
into it. (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-2) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1. Should be no distinction between 
staff and patient food— I should be 
able to buy a salad or dessert if I 
want. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. More movies and outside entertainment 
at the MHC, such as bands and singing 
groups. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

2. Auditorium should be open more and 
used for recreation. (Pts, 1, 4) (T-5) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1. Need help to get my drivers license 
renewed. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

2. Want a resource directory for apart- 
ments. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Need transportation to a job. (Pts. 2, 
6) (T-S) (R.4) 


SAMARITAN HOME AND HOSPITAL 


Washington County 

Agency Function 

The Samaritan Home and Hospital are two distinct programs within the same facility. Some 
staff and services are shared and some are specifically designated for one area. The Samaritan Home 
is designed to provide the Washington county aged residents and physically disabled with a place to 
live, a dignified life, and a place to function at their maximum potential. The Home may also serve 
as an extended care facility to aid in the rehabilitation of an individual to live in the community. 
The Samaritan Hospital is a psychiatric hospital which is currently changing to an active treatment 
center for acute psychiatric cases. Some chronic cases still remain in their care. 

The services of the Hospital are' available to clients over the age of 18, if not violent. During 
FY 1971-72, the Samaritaii Home registered 2,266 clients, and the Samaritan Hospital registered 
1,498 clients. The services offered include recreational therapy, laundry, occupational therapy, 
industrial therapy, physical therapy, a barber shop, a beauty shop, dining room (food service), 
volunteer services, social services, psychiatric service, nursing care, medical care, dental care, and the 
services of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. In addition, a canteen is available, and church 
services are held in the chapel. A library is present, with a mobile book cart. 

Introduction to Samaritan Home and Hospital Staff Participant s 

The criteria for forming the eight staff Nominal Groups were based on the job assignments of the 
individuals. The Nominal Groups were organized as follows: six female registered nursesof in-patient 
service; six in-patient department supervisors; six in-patient nursing assistants; six clerical staff, including 
one social worker; four female licensed practical nurses from in-patient services; five female medical or 
in-patient service therapists; six female nursing assistants from in-patient services, and six ancillary staff 
of in-patient service. 

Summary of Samaritan Home and Hospital Staff Responses 

Sixteen individuals in three Nominal Groups independently identified the need for more staff 
with higher qualifications as a top-priority problem. All members of one Nominal Group ranked the 
need for both professional and ancillary staff in all areas as their first priority. (This was a very rare 
event in the study.) More nursing assistants are requested specifically by two Nominal Groups. 
Communications training anH in-service skills training were also very high priority responses of several 
Nominal Groups, indicating a need for more qualified staff. Tv\fenty-two different requests for more 
and better staff were made by the staff. The specific staff requests included nursing assistants, cleaning 
women, OT aides, PT aide:;, maihtenance specialists (plumber, painter, electrician), physical therapist, 
ward clerks, psychiatrist, male aides, male nurses, occupational therapists, podiatrist, general 
pract'cioner (M.D.), chaplain, social workers, case aides, nursing supervisors, dietary aides, laundry 
^-^'-jes, nurses, and more para-professionals such as para-medics. 


From the eight Nominal Groups, thirteen observations, which were ranked in the top five, are 
related to the need for more and better communications between staff and patients and between 
staff and management. A total of 28 persons contributed these responses, with a total of 50 persons 
ranking the problem in the top five priority. (Two persons might independently generate one identified 
problem, and might contribute another independent problem related to communications. Similarly, a 
single person might rank several communications problems among the top five priorities; thus the total 
for persons originating or for persons ranking will not necessarily be equal to the 45 persons in the 8 
Nominal Groups. The concern about communications is focused on three main points: better 
interaction between staff and patients, with more understanding of the patients' problems; better 
communication between staff administration and departments, including reduction of the administrative 
regulations which bar communications among the professional, para-professional and ancillary staff of 
the various departments, and improved communications from the Samaritan Home to DSS, and other 
outside agencies such as Memorial Hospital, Ozaukee County MHC, and the county board and outside 
local physicians. Tied to the observations of communications problems at these critical levels are 
specific requests for in-service classes for the staff in areas which relate to communications improvement: 
bedside nursing, psychiatric nursing, patient contact, patient reactions, interpersonal communications 
and trust, supervisory techniques such as recognizing accomplishments and rewarding jobs well done, 
rehabilitation, PT, and a psychology course for staff. All of these in-service requests are closely 
related to the communications problem. 

Other top-ranked needs include a revamped volunteer program, to bring more and better trained 
volunteers into the home-hospital. Second-priorities also include problems in staffing and communications 
as mentioned above. Additional needs are more equipment in the kitchen, laundry, garage, and house- 
keeping services; additional supplies on the wards; more and better psychiatric services to improve 
therapy; better recreational facilities; improved physical therapy department; and the addition of a 
regressed ward. 

By far the most frequent category of response from the staff is the agency policy, rules, regulations, 
administration and laws category. Seventy-three spearate responses were recorded, with 34 of them 
being ranked in the top ten important problem areas. Thirty-one of the problems identified were 
related directly to therapy programs for the patients. The staff recommended more self-help programs 
for clients, better orientation, and more personalized attention to the patients. Therapy should be more 
than learning to wash dishes, and should include some financial rewards for work accomplished. Clients 
should have more privacy, and there should be a small visiting room set aside on each ward. Personal 
needs should be attended by staff, such as manicures. Some patients should be allowed to sleep late. 
Patients should be classified for living arrangements and care. The staff also suggested a better system 
of follow-up and job placement for the patients who leave Samaritan. 

Within the category of agency policy, a second area of emphasis is the food service. Problems 
ranged from the need for dietetic and diabetic food to be available for snacks, to the need for special 
diets for patients with colon and stomach problems. More control over the gifts of food received by 
^'^''Q^i is urged. The staff would like a better system of feeding clients and suggested using cards with 
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^IRAINIHC RETAIL SALESPEOPUC . 



Ti i l# 

Author William B> Lo^' ' ^ ' ^ ate Pub. 1966 , 

SmaJ|.l Business A&nlnlstration ■ 
ubli0h0 r {}• S. Government Printing Office Washington y DC ^ZOkOZ >^ ^ 

T^aoH^r or Student Material , 'Both Co a it Free Length S^pagefa 

Grad0 L0vel^ Acfailt ^ Suggested Time of Uee . ' 

OBJECTIVES: ' , ^ 


SUMMABT DESCRIPTION: - This bibliography lists U. S. Government and non- governmental 
publications that should assist prt^spectlves and curtent <^wners of siHall retail busl* 
neises In training their retail salespeople^ " 

V 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIA! AND., TESTS. 

Ti t le 200 ON AliFRED ^_ 

■ ■ ' ' \ ■ - 

Author ^ ' , Date Pub< 

Claft^rdom World Productions, Order from Associated EducajLlona.1 


Publieher Materials Companies, Inc», Glenwood at Hlllsbopougft Street^ Rale)^^ NC 

• I ^ ^ ^ 6 sound 

Teaaher or Studerpt HgterVa V Student Co et $256. 50 Leng th flLni^lpa > • 

I ' , Audio m/q filmstrlps $34.9<5 
Grade leve I Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of Vee 

■ C , ' 

OBJECTIVES: 


SVMMARY. DESCRIPTION : Teaches the basic fundamentals and fine points of selUng. 
Attention holding story treatment deals Nith taking the most unlikely Candida tei.,^Knd 
showing hoM what. he learns turns him into a polrished, professional salesaan* > 


cnir- MAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's Guide, quiz, review aids 
tl\lv> tnd Salessanship diploma 


the patient's diet listed on them. They also desire trained staff in the kitchen and longer periods to eat, 
meals served family-style, and more personally. 

Twenty-two problems were idenlifiod in the ndministrative category which deaK with employee- 
employer relations and interaction between staff and policies. The requests for more staff have been 
mentioned. Better job descriptions are requested. Administrators are invited to tour the wards, meet 
patients, and receive commences on the service. The staff feel mistrusted, and tied this lack of trust to 
red tape in getting supplies and sen/ices for patients. Recordkeeping could be improved. Fire prevention 
and fire drill procedure were cited by staff as requiring special attention from the Fire Department, 
especially for the night staff. 

Twenty independent observations were recorded for equipment and supplies including requests 
for better therapy equipment, whirlpools, bedside tables, bed pans, sheets, wheelchairs, geriatric chairs, 
suction machines, refrigerators for medicine, rehabilitation equipment, elevators, and linen. Maintenance 
tools, kitchen equipment, a snow-plow, laundry equipment, and industrial vacuum cleaners are also 
needed. A non-polluting incinerator was recommended. 

High-ranking needs in community and public relations and in-service training for the staff were 
mentioned previously. Both categories included over twelve independent problem identifications. The 
staff recommended that volunteers be encouraged to take patients out into the community for social, 
educational, and home visits. They also advised that the patients should be asked about v>/hat classes 
they would like to see brought into the Home. 

Transportation between the Home and the business district is cited as a patient problem. Wheel- 
chair clients have even greater difficulty getting around. Volunteers could be organized to provide such 
services. There is a great need for halfway houses as alternate living arrangements. Better job placement 
is needed for clients who have been trained to work, and many clients need clothes. 

Introduction to Samaritan Home and Hospital Client Participants 

The ten members of the Washington county Samaritan Home and Hospital mental health center 
client Nominal Groups included one former client and nine active clients. They reported 13 former or 
present contacts with outside agencies. (See Table 20.) 

As indicated in Table 20, a total of 88 clients from the MPTl District study reported contact with 
a mental health center. Thus approximately 20% of the clients inten/iewed for this study were clients 
or former cleints of a mental health center. 

One group of five included three women and two men. The clients were grouped with others with 
whom, they were fam.iliar and with whom they had been friendly. In this group, one individual chose 
not to rank the responses. The other Nominal Group included three men and two women, all were 
from the in-patient service. 
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Summary of Samaritan Home and Hospitiil Client Responses 


The services most noociGci by tho MHC clirnts ns !i'idic:itod by the, fiicihost-ranking responses were 
help in finding a job and logol aid. Other to[)-rf.inked problems by the two groups were medical: one 
group requested more professional psychiatric consultations and the other group requested that patients 
be informed about the medicines which are prescribed and what they are used for. Child care and baby- 
sitting services were requested and ranked third by one group. More frequent visits by the family was 
the third-ranked recjuest of the other group. 

The category of problems most frequently inentioned was administrative. The problems ranged 
from far beyond the institution's control, such as questioning removal of Social Security benefits with 
the loss of custody of a child, to Samaritan's therapy policy. Questions were raised about who pr^rticipates 
in occupational therapy and the number of therapists seen by one patient. The level of pharmaceuticals 
given patients was questioned and the dining arrangements are a problem. 

A problem mentioned almost as often is jobs and job placement. Clients indicated that they need 
help finding jobs, and in getting on-the-job training. 

Other problems cited bv the clients were varied. Several clients requested additional education in 
technical skills, such as Reupholstery and Sewing, and college courses in Psychology, Archaeology, and 
Paleontology. Better drug abuse programs were requested. The family problems of the patients were 
mentioned, ranging from problems with children to being lonely. The clients see a need for more 
volunteers and community participation in their programs, including social and recreational. 

Financial problems caused by low Social Security aid is a high-ranked area. Several clients 
mentioned the difficulty with getting transportation to work. 

Comparison of Samaritan Home and Hospital Staff and Client Responses 

The staff of the Samaritan Home and Hospital, in addition to providing many more persons for 
Nominal Groups, were very responsive during their meetings, in contrast to the patients. The problems 
cited by the patients were mainly personal concerns, centering on the immediate problems that each 
individual had experienced. The staff, on the other hand, cited numerous areas of administrative policy 
and facility improvement which they felt were needed to improve patient care. Many personnel needs 
were also cited by the staff, indicating that more staff should be employed in various specialties. A 
related suggestion, made many times, is that the present staff needs in-service education to improve their 
functioning. Nearly all categories of responses were represented by the staff, and in many, such as the 
need for homemaking services, the staff showed great sensitivity for the needs of the patients. 

Both the staff and the patient transcribed responses included specific requests for transportation 
services and child care facilities, as well as more assistance for patients as they seek job training and 
placement. 
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SAMARITAN HOME AND HOSPITAL 


Washington County 
Numbor of Groups: 8 Total Participating: 45 

STAFF NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 

Criteria f or Homoci cnoiis Grouping: All 6 female participants are Registered Nurses of in-patient 
service. 


1. Staff Registered Nurse; 1 month in 
present position; 1 month in agency; 
Female, age 'Jt; R.N., 3-year Nursing 
program. 


4. Nursing Supervisor; 3 months in 

present position; 7 months in agency; 
Female, age 27; R.N,, Nursing; 
Attended college for 1 year, 6 months. 


2. Night Supervisor; 6 months in present 
position; 1 year in agency; Female, age 
61; R.N., Nursing. 

3. Staff Registered Nurse; 1 year, 3 
months in present position; 1 year, 
3 months in agency; Female, age 
31 ; R.N,, 3-year Nursing program. 


5. Charge Nurse; 4 years in present posi- 
tion; 4 years in agency; Female, age 
56; R.N., Nursing. 

6. Supervisor; 2 years in present position; 
12 years in agency; Female, age 43; 
R,N,, Nursing, 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


1. More qualified personnel—numbers 
shouldn't depend on the census that 
day— very flexible. Need both pro- 
fessional and ancillary staff in all 
areas in order to avoid all staff 
floating. (XXXX) (Pts. 10, 10, 10, 
10, 10, 10) (T-60> (R-1> 

2. Better communication between staff, 
administration and departments. 
Also, with outside agencies concerning 
our patients— Memorial Hospital, 
Ozaukee County MHC, local physicians, 
and County Board. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 6, 9, 
9,9,9) (T-45) (R-2) 

3. Need in-service in bedside nursing, 
psychiatric nursing, medical diets, and 
pharmacology, (XXXX) (Pts. 6, 6, 7, 8, 
8,8) (T-43) (R-3) 

4. Should have one ph/sician in charge 
of all patient care versus personal 
physicians— lack cooperation from 
local physicians. Also, more ex- 
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tensive psyc\iatric service. (XXX) 
(Pts. 4,5, 7, C 8,9) (T-41) {R-4) 

5. Need for more specific job description, 
.'ess overlapping of responsibilities. 
(X) (Pts. 3, 4, 7,8, 9) (T-31) (R-5) 

6, Need for professional ethics including 
administration— understanding of 
staff's feelings— also concern for 
patient feelings, (XX) (Pts. 6, 6, 7) 
(T-19) (R-6) 

7, Need a more extensive, reliable and 
productive volunteer program- 
more mature staff— not only high 
school students. (Pts. 2, 2, 4, 7) 
(T.15) (R-7) 

8. Administration should make rounds 
to get to know the care the patients 
receive and problems the departments 
have. (X) (Pts. 6, 7) (T-13) (R-8> 
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9. Vocationcil traininrj at the Samaritan 
Home, such anTypituj, Mecluinics, 
Waitress, Short Order Cook, Secretarial, 
Housekeeping, cJnd Baby-sitting. (Pts. 
4,4,4) (T-12) (R.Q) 

1 0. Psychiatric patients and geriatrics 
should be separated---uns:ifc for ihem. 
Exits also are too accessible to elderly. 
(Pts. 1, 5, 5) (T-11) (R-10) 

11. Entire hospital should not be set 
under same structure in areas of 
employee benefits. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

12. Families of patients need an orientation 
to the hospital before relatives are 
admitted. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

13. Revamp transcribing policy—too much 
red tape. Uniformity of information 
needed on floors. (X) (Pts. 2, 2, 3) 
(T-7) 

14. Need more activity therapy and rec- 
reation in psychiatric unit, including 
materials such as paper, pencils, books, 
colors, games, and cards. (X) (Pts. 2, 
3,5) (T-10) 

15. Need halfway houses and foster homes. 
(X) (No Points) 


16. Community should be made aware and 
understand tlio discharged patient. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

17. Need transportation to school and 
appointments— nursing staff are pres- 
ently doing this. (No Points) 

18. Need equipment and materials like 
medical coats, more linens, patient 
clothing, suction machines, and 
refrigerators for medicine. (XXXX) 
(Pts, 1,1,3) (T-5) 

19. More patients should be able to go out 
for recreation, such as community 
programs, concerts, and travelogue 
movies. (No Points) 

20. Patients need counseling prior to 
discharge; also follow-up. Maybe it 
could be done through the County 
Nurse. (Pts. 1, 1, 3, 5) (T-10) 

21. Need job placement sep;ice for 
released patients. (No Points) 

22. Patients need an orientation to taking 

a job, surroundings, and personal hygiene. 
(No Points) 

Total Points: 330 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 

Criteria for Hcaipgenous Grouping: All 6 participants of in-patient service are supervisors of their 
departments. 


1. Maintenance Helper; 1 year in present 
position; 1 year in agency; Male, age 
62; No degree. 

2. Supervisor; 1 year in present position; 
2 years, 5 months in agency; Male, 
age 56; No degree. 

3. Laundry Supervisor; 2 years, 6 months 
in present position; 9 years in agency; 
Female, age 51; No degree. 


4. Housekeeping Supervisor; 3 year: 
in present position; 13 years in 
agency; Female, age 53; No degree. 

5. Occupational Therapy Supervisor; 

7 years in present position; 10 years 
in agency; Female, age 55; Cer- 
tified Occupational Therapist. 

6. Administrative Assistant; 1 year in 
present position; 4 years, 6 months in 
agency; Age 32, sex not indicated; 2 
years of college in Business Administration. 


EMC 
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RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Need bettor communications between 
department [leads and administration. 
(Pts. 1, 5, 8. 10, 10, 10) (T-44) (R-1) 

We need a regressed ward. (Pts. 2, 3, 
6, 1, 9, 10) (T-37) (R-2) 

Develop a closer working relationship 
with the doctors in Washington County 
They should be more active in serving 
the people in nursing homes without 
being begged. (Pts. 5, 6, 1, 8, 10) 
(T-36) (R-3) 

Need more in-service training in the 
dietary department on how to make 
certain foods, tn-service for OT 
department for new help. Also, in- 
service for administration to keep 
up on new trends and methods. In- 
service for housekeeping department 
and in-service for isolation procedures 
and techniques. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 
6,6,7) (T-30) (R-4) 

Need a cost and control factor in the 
dietary department and all other 
departments. (Pts. 2, 8, 8, 9) (T-27) 
(R-5) 

We need more trained staff, less of 
the young high school age and more 
dependable people. (Pts. 7, 8, 8) 
(T-23) (R-b) 

Need better client and family orien- 
tation to the institution— what they 
can and cannot do. (Pts. 3, 4, 5, 9) 
(T-21) (R-7) 

We need training through MPT! for 
COTA and PT; also a Hospital Admin- 
istrator's course offered at MPTI. (Pts. 
9, 9) (T-18) (R-8) 

We need better public relations within 
the area to got rid of the old stigma 
and to acquaint the public with our 
services. (Pts. 5, 6, 6) (T-17) (R-9) 
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10. There should bo more involvement 
by other agencies in the community 
in meeting the needs of our clients, 
such as DVR, DSS, and the Guidance 
Center, (Pts. 1, 3, 3, 7) (T-14) (R-10) 

11. Some of the DSS clients have been 
trained by MPTI and placed in our 
institution to do housework--they 
are not interested in working and lack 
motivation. (Pts, 4) (T-4) 

12. Need an improved stockroom for spare 
parts. (Pts, 10) (T-10) 

13. Need for the county to place a social 
worker or case aide in the institution 
to meet the needs of the clients on 
financial assistance. (Pts. 2, 9) (T-1 1) 

14. Need more volunteers in OT and in the 
dietary department. (X) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

15. The wages in the laundry department 
make it difficult to secure adequate 
help— we need better qualified workers. 
(No Points) 

16. The different categories of clients 
should be separated for meals and care. 
(X) (Pts. 1,4,4) (T-9) 

17. Need a halfway house, more family 
care homes, and foster homes. (Pts. 3, 4) 
(T-7) 

18. More clients could be cared for at home 
if the family cared. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

19. Some clients are financially capable of 
living on the outside and should be 
released so they don't take up the 
space for those that need it more. 
(Pts. 2,3) (T-5) 

20. We need stricter rules on what type of 
clothing and furniture a client can 
bring in when admitted. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 
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21. We need more information on what 
other agencies have to offer our 
clients. (No Points) 

22. We need more assistance from the 
fire department to work on fire 
prevention. (Pis. 5) (T-5) 


23. Need a cenlrnl supply area. (Pis. 1, 2) 
(1-3) 

Total Points; 330 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: The 6 persons in this group cire in-patient service nursing 
assistants. None of the participant's hold any post-high school credits. 


1. Nursing Assistant III; 13 years in 
present position; 13 years in agency; 
Female, age 61; No degree. 

2. Nursing Assistant; 2 years, 6 months 
in present position; 2 years, 6 months 
in agency; Female, age 20; No degree. 

3. Nursing Assistant; 2 years, 6 months 
in present position; 2 years, 6 months 
in agency; Male, age 22; No degree. 


4. Nursing Assistant; 6 years in present 
position; 6 years in agency; Female, 
age 58; No degree. 

5. Nursing Assistant; 12 years, 6 months 
in present position; 1 2 years, 6 months 
in agency; Female, age 50; No degree. 

6. Nursing Assistant; 2 years, 6 months 
in present position; 2 years, 6 months 
in agency; Female, age 34; No degree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


1. Lack of nursing assistant staff. (XXXXX) 
(Pts. 6, 9, 10, 10, 10) (T-45) (R-1) 

2. Expand PT department. Add a full-time 
therapist and trained therapy aides. 
(XXX) (Pts. 7, 8, 9, 10) (T-34) (R-2) 

3. Lack of rapport between nurses aides 
and RN and LPN staff, which upsets 
patients, as they feel nobody is 
listening to them. (Pts. 2, 4, 8, 9. 10) 
(T-33) (R-3) 

4. Return to a full-time in-service training 
program that we can attend. (Pts. 6, 7, 
8,9) (T-30) (R-4) 

5. Need more communication between 
staff in agency concerniiig client's 
status or chanae in staius. (X) (Pts. 4, 
5, 9, 10) (T-28) (R-5) 

6. Need more staff in OT. Need a degreed 
person, (XXXX) (Pts. 5,7,7) (T-19) 

O (R-6) 
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7. Add a full-time psychiatrist, as too 
much depends on unqualified social 
workers. (Pts. 1, 5. 6. 6) (T-18) 
(R-7) 

8. Better system of feeding patients: 
cards with patients' diets listed on 
them, training for new members who 
serve food, and longer period for 
eating. (Pts. 1, 3, 6, 7) (T-17) (R'8). 

9. Nurses aides should be allowed to 
attend meetings of psychiatrists 

and social workers, so they can more 
efficiently cope with their patients' 
needs. (Pts. 1, 4, 5, 7) (T-17) (R-8) 

10. All nurses shovild adhere to a stai dard 
policy concerning each individual 
patient in daily routines. (Pts. 1, 2, 5, 8) 
(T-16) (R-9) 

1 1. More liberal ur>o of laundry and other 
supplies. Too much red tcipe to qo 
through. (X) (Pts. 1, 3, 4, 4) (T-12) 
(R-10) 
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12. Need more staff in our socicil service 
depnrlmcnt. (No Points) 

13. Need transportation for clients to 
town for shopping and personal 
things, Voccitional cUisses and other 
hospitals. Nurses shouldn't be obliged 
to provide it. (X) (No Points) 

14. Need more supervisors for the nurses. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) 

15. Need another v^ard clerk. (Pts. 3, 8) 
(T-11) 

16. More community participation. Get 
voiunteers to come in and visit with 
the patients. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

17. More intelligent placement of patients 
in selecting roommates. (Pts. 2, 5) 
(T-7) 

18. Need more equipment such as wheel- 
chairs, bedside tables and geriatric 
chairs. (Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) 


19. Too much stress on nurses doing 
cleaning, due to lack of staff and super- 
vision. Supervisor of cleaning pays 
too much attention to what the nurses 
are doing and not what her staff is 
doing. (Pts, 3, 4) (T-7) 

20. Administrator should visit the floors 
so the patients know who is running 
the place and who to address their 
complaints to. (No Points) 

21. Diets aren't analyzed often enough, and 
changes in diets aren't made known. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 

22. Maintenance too slow and uncooperative 
in making repairs. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

23. Have staff meetings at regular intervals. 
(Pts. 2,3) (T-5) 

24. More professional attitude between 
nurses and administration. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

Total Points: 330 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


Criteria for Ho mogenous Grouping : Five of these 6 participants of in-patient service do not have 
patient contact on a regular basis. 


1 . Bookkeeper; 1 0 years, 6 months in 
present position; 17 years in agency; 
Female, age 58; Attended business 
college. 

2. Clerk-Typist; 6 month$5 in present 
position; 2 years, 6 months in agency; 
Female, age 60; Attended college for 

1 year, 6 months. 

3. Social Worker II; 3 weeks in present 
position; 6 months in agency; Female, 
age 22; B.A., Social Welfare. 


4. Payroll Clerk; 4 years in present 
position; 6 years in agency; Female, 
age 23; No degree. 

5. Clerk-Typist; 7 months in present 
position; 6 years in agency; Female, 
age 23; Certified Occupational Therapy 
Assistant. 

6. Medical Records Technician; 3 years 
in present position; 3 years in agency; 
Male, age 49; No degree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 
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Volunteer program should be revamped 
—volunteers aren't shown what to do 
and not enough volunteers. (X) (Pts. 
6, 7,8,8,9, 10) (T-48) (R-1) 
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2. More in-service training for those 

peop'e coming in contact with patients; 
reac jons coming from patients; training 
in regard to what objectives or goals 
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each department has. (XX) (Pts. 5,7,8, 
9,9) (T.38) (R-2) 

3. Samaritan Home has NO recreational 
facilities. (Pts. 3, 4, 4, 9, 10) (T-30) 
(R-3) 

4. There arc too many administration 
regulations which reduce communication 
between do()artments— have to go from 
supervisor to supervisor. (X) (Pts. 8, 9, 
10) (T-27) (R-4) 

5. Industrial therapy not good enough- 
wash dishes, floors, work in dining room— 
this is not good enough. No graduation 
program. Once someone learns how to 
wash dishes, that's all the farther they 
can go— doesn't give patients training 

for jobs and no job placement. (XXX) 
(Pts.5, 6, 7, 8) (T.26) (R-5) 

6. Lack of financial assistance available 
to patients— patients have no money 
for social functions and personal needs- 
patients who can't work have no way 

to get an income or rewards; maybe 
set up some kind of honor system for 
these material rewards. (XX) (Pts. 4, 
7, 10) (T-21) (R-6) 

7. Lack of personal attention given to 
patient— dehumanizes patient, (X) 
(Pts. 1, 2, 8, 10) (T-21) (R-6) 

8. Lack of alternate care facilities such 
as halfway houses, day-care, family 
care, day or night hospital, and 
adult foster care. (Pts. 3, 4, 5, 7) 
(T-19) (R.7) 

9. More patient follow-up and information 
provided at Samaritan Home, so they 
know what's going on. Need more 
information, funds, and personnel to 
provide out-patient service. (XX) 

(Pts. 5, 6, 6) (T-17) (R-8) 

10. Need one full-time doctor at Samaritan 
Home. (Pts. 3, 5, 9) (T-17) (R-8) 

1 1 . People that Samaritan Home is sending 
to Vocational School won't be benefited 
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by the classeS"-majority going to school 
cire and will be hospitalized most of 
their lives so classes won't do them any 
good. (X) (Pts. 4, 6, 6) (T-16) (R-9) 

12. Lack of communiciition with agencies 
already in existence, such as DSS and 
Vocational School. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 10) 
(T.15) (R-10) 

13. Residents should be oriented to 
Samaritan Home, so they know what 
to expect. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

14. Lack of community— West Bend area- 
understanding of Samaritan Home. 
Community doesn't know how funds 
are being spent. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

15. Problem of getting Social Security 

and Medicare information and admissions 
of home residents from DSS. (Pts, 2, 2) 
(T-4) 

16. Personnel to take patients shopping 
and to movies and activities in the 
community. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

17. Need better communication among 
departments as to what the other 
department's responsibilities are— how 
far their patient care extends. (X) 
(Pts. 1,4,7) (T-12) 

18. DSS doesn't give information on 
income available toward care of 
residents, (No Points) 

19. Too much red tape involved between 
state and county— Bureau of Research 
forms, MH 504's and 505's, and 

MH 521's. (X) (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 

20. Lack of adequate professionals or 
para-professionals— staff. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

21. Responsible persons who bring 
patients to Samaritan Home seem to 
forget about patient; but when some- 
thing happens or goes wrong with 
patient, responsible person or persons 
complain. More community involvement 
with Samaritan Home— they forget 
about people here. (No Points) • 
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22. Bettor and more up-to-d:ito equipment 

in regard to medical and dental depart- Total Points: 330 

ment. Need our own X-ray machine. 
(Pts. 1, 1) (7-2) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 


Criterja for Homogenous Gr ouping: All 4 female participants of this group are licensed practical 
nurses of in-patient service. 


1. Licensed Practical Nurse/Geriatrics; 

3 years, 6 months in present position; 
3 years, 6 months in agency; Female, 
age 24; LPN License. 

2. Licensed Practical Nurse; 6 months 
in present position; 6 months in 
agency; Female, age 23; LPN License; 
3 years junior college. 


3. Licensed Practical Nurse; 2 years 

in present position; 4 years, 7 months 
in agency; Female, age 23; LPN 
License. 

4. Licensed Practical Nurse; 2 years in 
present position; 2 years in agency; 
Female, age 28; LPN License. 


RESPONSES OF NOiVllNAL GROUP NO. 5 
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1. Lack of communication between nursing 
staff and Samaritan Home social service 
department, patients and DSS, nurses 
and nurses aides, and between nursing 
shifts, LPN staff and supervisors. (XX) 
(Pts. 9, 10, 10, 10) (T-39) (R-1) 

2. Tension between administration and 

• nursing staff caused by mistrust. This 
causes favoritism. We get no recognition 
for our accomplishments. This causes 
back-biting. (Pts. 9, 9, 10) (T-28) (R-2) 

3. Need in-service training on using machines 
like Bird-respiratory, on orientation to 
hospital when hired, new treatments and 
medications, and on diets for kitchen 
aides. (XX) (Pts. 6. 6, 3) (T-20) (R-3) 

4. Floors need a ward clerk, staff from 
OT, more nurses aides in the evenings, 
laundry, night cleaning, staff to spend 
time with patients, psychiatric male 
aides, and maintenance. (XXX) (Pts. 
1,5,6, 7) (T-19) (R-4) 

5. Need equipment and materials like 
bedside tables, graduate pitchers, 
urinals and bedpans, sheets and hampers. 
(XXX) (Pts. 4, 4, 9) (M7) (R-5) 
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6. Patients like alcoholics are treated 
for the illness, dried out, but not 
treated for the mental aspects of the 
problem. (Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) (R-6) 

7. Kardex should be put in order and 
kept Up-to-date in order to have 
follow-up on long-term patients. 
Shifts should work together on this. 
(X) (Pts. 7,8) (T-15) (R-6) 

8. Too much red tape for acquiring 
basics like pens, paper, laundry, 
tooth paste and deodorant. (Pts. 
2,4,8) (T-14) (R-7) 

9. In-service should be at the convenience 
of the people attending; at night and/or 
daytime, all three shifts, when work 
load isn't as heavy. They should not be 
scheduled so closely together with one 
person attending two or three in one 
day. (X) (Pts. 3, 4, 5) (T-12) (R-8) 

10. Difficulty in motivating patients; need 
aprogram. (Pts. 5, 6) ^-1 D (R-9) 

1 1 . Patients need help to find what type 
of job they can do and he\\) in finding 
a job, so they can be released. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) (R-10) 
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12. Psychiatric patient can't go to many of 
the activities for the geriatric patients, 
and they are aware of them and do not 
understand why. Should have more 
activities on the floor, including addi- 
tional television ^ets; also a gym and 
field trips. (X) (No Points) 

13. Need follow-up for psychiatric and 
geriatric patients. (No Points) 

14. Need custodial care units for released 
patients, like elderly housing devel- 
opment and halfway houses. (Pts. 1 , 2) 
(T-3) 

15. Need kitchen area on each floor for 
patients to store foods and make foods 
their family makes. Also, juices and 
snacks provided for patients on units. 
(X) (Pts. 1,2) (T-3) 

16. Want laundry facility so it doesn't 
have to be sent out. When sent out, 
things are lost. They won't wash 
fragile things, and it takes too long, 
or relatives should come in and do 
fragile things. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

17. Want to be paid for overtime. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

18. Too many times we expect the patients 
to do what we want them to do bacause 
it is convenient for us, rather than 
what they want to do. (No Points) 


19. Uniformity of floors in p.-ucedure 
and where supplies are kept. (X) 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) 

20. Stricter control of what families 
bring in to patients in the way 

of medications and food. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

21. Need a back history of patient, both 
mental and physical. (No Points) 

22. Need more older volunteers who are 
trained— presenVy all are young. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

23. Children under fourteen should be 
allowed to visit patients, including 
family and others. (No Points) 

24. Need transportation to go to school. 
(No Points) 

25. Need for released mothers to have 
someone come into the home and 
teach them homemaking skills. (Pts. 3) 
(T.3) 

26. Need child care. (No Points) 


Total Points: 220 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 6 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 female participants work with the patients on a regular 
basis as in-patient service personnel. 


1. Occupational Therapy Aide; 3 years 
in present position; 3 years, 2 months 
in agency; Female, age 22; No degree. 

2. Occupational Therapy Aide; 7 years 
in present position; 7 years in agency; 
Female, age 53; No degree. 
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Certified Occupational Therapy Assis- 
tant; 1 month in present position; 1 
year, 1 1 months in agency; Female, 
age 20; No degree. 

Medical Assistant; 5 months in present 
position; 5 months in agency; Female, 
age 24; Completed 1-year Laboratory 
Assistant course through MDTA. 


Tit^^j^ WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE 'EM BUY 


Author N^,^ ... ' ^ D ate Pub. 

[ Classroom Voild Prod^tlons* Qzi^r frpm Associated Educational 
Pub lit /i» r ^ Materials Companies, Inc. t clenwood at Hlllsbotough Styeeti Haloirti« NC 

■ ~ ,, .•■ ■ 4 audio 

TtaohBP or' . Student Material Studei^t Coat i21«60 Length lessons 

Gra^e lieve I ^vSecondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggeetad Time of Ueie • . • ' 


OBJECTIVES: , . \ 


StfMHABI MSCRIPTiaN: • The ••VU.P.** and -YOU" approachefe* Unrecognized vant^-^ 
Jiow they ckn lead ypu' to more sales, '^e use of trial questions in closing. How 
to fTOve a benefit.. ' 


AVUIL'ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATB'RIAL AND TESTS, 


Titlm 'THE WINNING WORDS OF WILBUR POE 


Author ' " ■ ^ ^ate Pub. 

Classroom World Productions » Orde^r fifom Associated Educational 


Pub liahB r Materials Gompaniesj Inc.. Glenwood.at Hillsbol^ugh^t3?eet. RAlal^^ MC 

V 6 sound 

T^aoh^r or Student Hate rial Student " at ^57, 00 Length filmatripa ^ 

^ Audio w/o films trlpa $34.50 
'Grad€ l^va I Secopdary/Golleglate/Adult Suggeet'ed Time of 'U^ae . 

OBJECTIVES: ' V , 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION : How to inject enthusiasm and sincerity Into sale^ letters* 
How to put ideas in writing that hold attention » make prospects want to doVbusihess 
with you.^ A simple 9 tested formula for quickly planning a lettfr^ organizing the 
subject matter for greater impact and maximize its action a^ppeal. The -W-I^N Syste 
—What it is and how^ it can work for you. How ta most effectively use lett^ts to 
handle inquiries, to ge^ the order, to pave the way for sales calls. How toWlte 
better lettersi for collection purposes, to straighten out customer complaints, 
c»a'te goodwill, enlist cooperation, develop a friendly atmosphere and ask a iavor« 
r:T)i f^^ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND T,ESTS : Teacher's Guide, quiz, wrlewVldfl 
t^^>lploma \ 
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5» Ward Clerk; 1 year, 1 month in present 
position; 1 ye^r, 1 month in agency; 
Ferncilo, acje K4; No decjree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 6 


1. Need more aides for OT room, more 
OT aides.to help solve weekend hours, 
more OT aides Lo bring clionts back and 
forth between rooms and the hospital 
services, more nursing assistants to 
work on the floor, more hours available 
for pharmacy services, more PT help, 
more maintenance help, and more 
remotivators. (XXXX) (Pts. 7, 7, 8, 10, 
10) (T-42) (R-1) 


10. Too many petty rules and red tape 
in getting supplies for staff and 
clients. General mistrust of the 
staff causes this. (Pts. 1,4, 5) (T-10) 
(R-8) 

1 1 . Registered nurses should give more and 
better service to clients' smaller needs, 
such as cutting their nails. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-9) 


2. Lack of psychiatric services—it is more 
of a maintenance service instead of 
help. (Pts. 6, 7, 8, 10) (T-31) (R-2) 


3. Lack of communication between admin- 
istration and staff, between nurses and 
the therapy department, and between 
the office and the medical assistant. 
(XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 9, 10) (T-26) (R-3) 


12. Too much hassle between union and 
non-union employees. Union 
members feel protected-^non-union 
are afraid to speak out. (Pts. 3, 6) 
(T-9) (R-9) 

13. In-service training and recognition for 
staff in the following departments: 
OTandPT, (X) (Pts. 9) (T-9) (^-9) 


4. Clients are n^oved without being 
consulted—there should be more mutual 
planning. (Pts. 3, 4, 6, 1 0) (T-23) (R-4) 

5. Need a full-time registered OT and PT. 
Need a full-time podiatrist, general M.D., 
and full-time chaplain. (Pts. 2, 4, 6, 8) 
(T-20) (R-5) 

6» Need transportation for wheelchair 
clients to get to areas outside of the 
hospital. Need transportation for all 
clients in general. (Pts. 5, 7) (T-12) 
(R-6) 

7. Clients should have more privacy and 
a safe place to keep valuables in their 
rooms. (Pts. 5,6) (T-11) (R-7) 

8. Larger and better storage area in OT 
and larger and better storage area in 
the pharmacy. (XX) (Pts. 1,9) 
(T-IG) (R-8) 

9. Need more social workers assigned to 
the institution. (Pts. 3, 7) (T-10) 
(R-8) 

O 
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14. Need rehabilitation equipment for 
activities of daily living skills. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-9) 

15. More community involvement and 
volunteers to take clients shopping, 
to church and to recreation. (Pts. 
1.8) (T-9) (R-9) 

16. More room for OT craft work; our 
room is too small and lacks safety 
features. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-10) 

17. We need out-patient services in the 
OT and PT departments. (X) 
(Pts, 2) (T-2) 

18. More available wheelchairs for 
emergencies. (No Points) 

19. Need ABE on grounds— not at 
MPTL (X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

20. Nef?d day care facilities for clients, 
both in-pcitients and out-patients, to 
help them adjust to returning to the 
community. (No Points/ 
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Samaritan Home-Staff- Responses 


21. Need a medical lab for doing routine 
tests instead of sending it all out. 
(Pts, 3) (T-3) 

22. Need group therapy at night for 
couples and working clients. (Pts. 
2, 5) (T.7) 

23. More and larger elevators that go to 
the basement. (No Points) 

24. Need for better direction in the 
housekeeping department. (No 
Points) 

25. Need OT and PT training in area 
Technical Schools or colleges. (Pts. 
1) (T-1) 

26. Better laundry system to prevent 
damage and loss to clients. (Pts. 3) 
(T.3) 


27. Better scheduling of time for clients' 
ancillary services. (Pis. 1) (T-1) 

28. More and better entertainment for 
clients—they should be involved in 
the planning. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

29. The clocks in the building should be 
uniform on time. (No Points) 

30. Many clients on third and fourth 
floor do not want music played all 
day. (Pts. 2) {T-2) 

31. Insurance should be made available 
to new employees immediately, even 
if they have to pay for it themselves. 
(No Points) 


Total Points: 275 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 7 


Criteria for Homogenous G rouping: All 6 female participants are nursing assistants of in-patient 
service. 


1. Nursing Assistant/Home; 1 1 months 
in present position; 1 1 months in 
agency; Female, age 21 ; No degree. 

2. Nursing Assistant/Hospital; 1 year, 

5 months in present position; 1 year, 
5 months in agency; Female, age 37; 
No degree. 

3. Nurses Aide/Home; 6 years, 3 months 
in present position; 6 years, 3 months 
in agency; Female, age 40; No degree. 


4. Nursing Assistant/Home; 3 years, 5 
months in present position; 3 years, 
5 months in agency; Female, age 38; 
No degree. 

5. Nurses Aide/Home and Hospital; 

9 years in present position; 9 years 
in agency; Female, age 43; No degree. 

6. Nursing Assistant/Geriatrics; 6 years, 
2 months in present position; 6 years, 
2 months in agency; Female, age 35; 
No degree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 7 


1. Need nursing assistant help on weekends; 
also during the week; also need more 
cleaning women. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 8, 10, 
10, 10, 10) (T-51) (R-1) 


3. Nursing assistants should receive their 
training prior to starting job, from a 
qualified RN. (XXX) (Pts. 7, 9, 10) 
(T-26) (R-3) 
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Need more supplies: chux, linens, full 4. RM and LPN should be more directly 
towels, and wash cloths, on the p.m. involved with patients. They somotiincs 

r'^ift, (Pts. 2, 5, 8, 8, 9, 9) (T-41) (R-2) ignore an assistant's reports. (X) (Pts. 4, 
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Samaritan Hoinc-Stnff- Responses 


5. Need rocroutioncil facilities— gym, pool 
tables, rocord players, nnd rocroation 
rooms on each floor. (XX) (Pts. 4, 4, 
7,8) (T-23) (R-5) 

6. In-service trciinincj in handling mental 
pntients, rehabilitation, and FT. (Pts. 
1,3.5,7) (7-16) (R.6) 

7. Serve food family-ntyle in cafeteria. 
(X) (Pts. 1,5,8) (T-14) (R-7) 

8. More maintenance men, especially for 
heavy vv^ork and in sun rooms. (Pts. 

1, 2, 5, 6) (T-14) (R-7) 

9. Want more time to be with patients 
so they will feel vyanted. (X) (Pts. 
4, 10) (T-14) (R-7) 

10. Snacks for patients at bedtime. (PtSs 
3,4,5) (T-12) (R-3) 

11. Better communication between shifts, 
also between aides and nurses con- 
cerning new patients, also staff should 
get to know each other. (XXX) (Pts. 
5,6) (T-11) (R-9) 

12. Need more careful placement of hand- 
icapped persons employed by Samaritan 
Home. (Pts. 2, 3, 6) (T-11) (R-9) 

13. Should have more concern with patient's 
desire to remain in bed in the morning, 
(X) (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-10) 

14. Need more private rooms for patients. 
(Pts. 1, 9) (T'10) (R-10) 

15. Want a doctor on call at night. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 


16. All doctor orders should be followed 
through by a set procedure. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) 

17. Dietician should pay more attention 
to patient's stomach and colon prob- 
lems. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

18. Small rooms should be available for 
discussions and visits with friends 
and relatives, on each floor, possibly 
with a coffee pot or pop machines. 
(Pts. 2, 7) (T-9) 

19. Many patients need clothes. The 
Samaritan Home social services 
department could possibly contact 
their families and make them aware 
of these needs. Relatives should 
come to visit more often. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) 

20. Nurses should be made aware of and 
use aides who have had in-service 
training. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

21. , Should supervise between-meal snacks 

for diabetics. Have more diet foods 
available. (No Points) 

22. Want monthly meetings of the nursing 
staff. (Pts. 1, 2, 3) (T-6) 

23. Aides should be treated as adults. They 
shouldn't always be checked upon. ( Pts. 
1) (T-1) 

24. Need a follow-up program on patients 
through the Samaritan Home social 
services department. (No Points) 

25. Separate fire procedure for night shift, 
as there isn't a maintenance man, and 
there isn't any office staff. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


Total Points: 330 
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Samaritan Home-Staff 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 8 


Crite ria for Hom pcienous Groupinci: All 6 participants are ancilicu-y staff of in-patient service with a 
maximum of one year and ten months employment with the agency. 


1. Tray Service Worker/Dietary Department; 
6 weeks in present position; 6 weeks in 
agency; Female, age 56; No degree. 

2. Housekeeping Aide/Homo; 1 year, 10 
months in present position; 1 year, 10 
months in agency; Female, age 28; No 
degree. 

3. Laundry Worker and Contro{; 1 year, 
10 months in present position; 1 

year, 10 months in agency; Female, age 
58; No degree. 


4. Maintenance Helper; 6 months in 
present position; 6 months in agency; 
Male, age 25; ComplGled l-ycar Con- 
servation course at Fox Valley 
Technical Institute. 

5. Cook; 3 months in present position; 
1 year, 4 months in agency; Female, 
age 38; No degree. 

6. Head Cook; 3 months in present 
position; 4 years, 6 months in agency; 
Female, age 36; Completed 1-ycar 
Food Service course. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 8 


1. Need Psychology course for s:taff and 
patients— in a way— to better under- 
standing of patients. Employees want 
to understand patient and a little bit 
on how to deal with certain nnental 
patients and their problems. (Pts. 9, 
9, 9, 10) (T-37) (R.I) 

2. Need equipment: better and usable 
cooking utensils— equipment never 
used takes up room; new stove with 
open-burner— removal of obsolete 
equipment to be replaced by usable 
equipment; jeep with a plow, not 

a tractor-"too cold; industrial washer 
down in laundry; industrial vacuum 
cleaners in housekeeping. (XXXX) 
(Pts, 3. 3,4. 5, 6, 10) (T-31) (R-2) 

3. Training for patients being released 
in home living, so that they can 
adjust to society— buy food, house- 
keeping, and better follow-up program. 
(Pts. 3, 4, 6, 8, 8) (T-29) (R-3) 

4. Lack of communication between 
employee heads and other departments- 
staff needs better outline of the jobs 
that are expected of tliem. (XXX) 

(Pts, 5, 7, 7,9) (T-28) (R-4) 


5. More male aides for nursing service; 
also heavy-duty work for housekeeping. 
(Pts. 4, 7, 7, 8) (T-26) (R-5) 

6. Better therapy equipment for patients 
that are immobile— whirlpools and 
trained therapist— because industrial 
therapy doesn't rehabilitate patient-- 
doesn't do anything for patient's 
muscles, (Pts. 5, 5,6, 10) (T-26) 
(R-5) 

7. More training or orientation for 
dieticians to realize what exactly their 
responsibility is to the residents- 
orientation for ALL, not just dieti- 
cians—both patients and staff— ALL. 
(XX) (Pts. 8, 9) (T-17) (R-6) 

8. Staff wants more information on 
background of patients. (X) (Pts. 6, 
10) (T-16) (R-7) 

9. More nurses aides to potty patients at 
Samaritan Home. (Pts. 6, 10) (T-16) 
(R-7) 

10. More patient participation in social 
functions of institution— one floor 
isn't invited to bingo party--more 
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mental activity for patients restricted 
to becl-iviENTAL GAMES. (Pts. 1, 2, 
5, 7) {T-15) (R-8) 

11. Kitchen should order food instead of 
the office. (X) (Pts. 5,8) (T-13) 
(R-9; 

12. Want new supervisor for dietary 
department— supervisor needs more 
training in special and therapeutic 
diets— suppivisor sliould use this know- 
ledge and supervise her help better. 
Lack of communication between 
employees and person in charge- 
employees should clean up after 
themselves. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 9) 
(T-11) (R'10) 


18, IVIore staff in housekeeping--take girls 
from there to work in other areas— 
not enough in houseuceoiiKj. More 
staff in dietary, more nurses aides, 
maintenance, laundry aides, more 
nurses. (XXX) (Pts. 10) (T-10) 

19. Need pollution device on incinerator 
—bad news for city, kitchen, and 
parking lot. (Pts. 2, 2, 4) (T-8) 

20. Administration tells employees when 
to take vacations— employees aren't 
able to choose. (Pts. 1,1) (T-2) 

21, Program of self-help for patients, 

like cutting grass, painting, and getting 
patients involved. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-5) 


13. Need more maintenance staff-- 
maintenance specialists— so that plumber 
isn't a painter. Third shift personnel 
needed to keep up general maintenance 
and check on boilers. ' Better tools 

for maintenance needed— tools we 
now have are obsolete. (XX) (Pts. 9\ 
(T-8) 

14. More volunteers t.eed :\ talented 
volunteers, such as in Art. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 

15. Housekeeping and nursing departments 
have lack of communication— house- 
keeping aides scrub floor and nurses 
need to use that floor, which is still 
wet. (No Points) 

16. More meetings— at least once a month— 
both shifts; between department 
personnel and administration to discuss 
hassles and patients. (X) (Pts. 3, 3) 
(T-S) 

17. Use of freight elevator should be 
designated to be used by each department 
at such a time and this schedule stuck to, 
(Pts. 1, 2, 4) (T-7) 


22. Patients kept inside institution need 
classes from outside, such as Bible 
classes and ABE— ask patients what 
classes they want. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 

23. Night or day job training for patients 
so they can go into a job when they 
get out— also provide transportation 
for patients to job. (Pts. 3, 7) (T-10) 

24. More summer activities for patients, 
such as where employers come in 
and play baseball. Find facilities in 
winter months for mobile patients 
to do activities. (No Points) 

25. Samaritan Home needs equipment, 
like busses, to take people to fairs. 
(Pts. 1) (T-l) 


Total Points: 330 
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CATEGOf^lZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


SAMARITAINJ HOME AND HOSPITAL 
Wasliington County 


[1] Adult Basic Educcition and Adult High 
♦School Diploma und Eqiuvalency 


1. Need ABE on grounds— not at MPTL 
(X) (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

2. Patients kept inside institution need 
ABE classes (Pts. 6) (T-6) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. More qualified personnel— numbers 
shouldn't depend on the census that 

day-very flexible (XXXX) 

(Pts, 10, 1 a 10, 10, 10,10) (T-60) 
(R-1) 

2. We need a regressed ward. (Pts. 2, 3, 6, 
7,9, 10) (T-37) (R-2) 

3. Nursing assistants should receive their 
training prior to starting job, from 

a qualified RN. (XXX) (Pts. 7, 9, 10) 
(T-26) (R-3) 

4. Clients are moved without being con- 
sulted—there should be more mutual 
planning. (Pts. 3, 4, 6, 10) (T-23) 
(R-4) 

5. Need for more specific job description, 
less overlapping of responsibilities. 

(X) (Pts. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9) (T-31) (R-5) 

6. Need a cost and control factor in the 
dietary department and all other 
departments. (Pts. 2, 8, 8, 9) (T-27) 
(R-5) 

7. Industrial therapy not good enough- 
wash dishes, floors, work in dining 
room—this is not good enough. No 
graduation program. Once someone 
learns how to wash dishes, that's all 

the farther they can qo (XXX) 

(Pts.5,6, 7, 8) (T.26) (R-5) 


8. Wo need more trained staff, less of the 
young hiyli school age and more 
dependable people. (Pis. 7, 8, 8) 
(T-23) (R-6) 

9. Lack of financial assistance available 

to patients—patients huvo no money for 
social functions and personal needs- 
patients who can't work have no way 
to get an income or rewards; maybe 
set up some kind of honor systcnn for 
these material rewards. (XX) (Pts. 4, 
7, 10) (T-21) fR-6) 

10. Lack of personal attention given to 
patient—dehumanizes patient, (X) 
(Pts. 1, 2, 8, 10) (T-21) (R'6) 

1 1. Need for professional ethics including 
administrations-understanding of 
staff's feelings— also concern for 
patient feelirgs. (XX) (Pts. 6, 6, 7) 
(T-19) (R.6) 

12. Kardex should be put in order and 
kept up-to-date in order to have 
follow-up on long-term patients. 
Shifts should work together on this. 
(X) (Pts. 7, 8) (T-15) (R'6) 

1 3. Need better client and family orientation 
to the institution"-what they can and 
cannot do. (Pts. 3, 4, 5, 9) (T-21) 
(R-7) 

14. Too much rod tape for acquiring basics 
like pens, paper, laundry, tooth paste, 
and deodorant. (Pts. 2, 4, 8) (T-14) 
(R-7) 

15. Serve food family-style in cafeteria. (X) 
(Pts. 1. 5, 8) (T-14) (R-7) 

16. Want more time to bo with patients so 
they will feel wanted. (X) (Pts. 4, 10) 
(T-14) (R-7) 
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Samaritan Homo-Staff-Categorization 
Agency Policy 


17. Clients should have more privacy and 
a safe place to keep valuables in their 
rooms. (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-7) 

18. Better system of feeding patiencs: 
cards with patients' diets listed on 
them, training for new members who 
ser\'e food, and lofKjer period for 
eating. (Pts. 1, 3, 6, 7) (T-17) (R-8) 

19. Nurses aides should be allowed to 
attend meetings of psychiatrists and 
social workers, so they can more 
efficiently cope with their patients' 
needs. (Pts. 1, 4, 5, 7) (T-17) (R-8) 

20. More patient follow-up and information 
provided at Samaritan Home, so they 
know what's going on. Need more 
information, funds, and personnel to 
provide out-patient service. (XX) 

(Pts. 5, 6, 6) (T-17) (R-8) 

21. More patient participation in social 
functions of institution— one floor 
isn't invited to bingo party— more 
mental activity for patients restricted 
to bed-MENTAL GAMES. (Pts. 1, 2, 
5,7) (T-15) (R-8) 

22. Administration should make rounds to 
get to know the care the patients 
receive and problems the departments 
have. (X) (Pts. 6, 7) (T-13) (R-8) 

23. Snacks for patients at bedtime. (Pts. 
3,4,5) (T-12) (R-8)- 

24. Too many petty rules and red tape 

in getting supplies for staff and clients. 
General mistrust of the staff causes 
this. (Pts. 1,4,5) (T-10) (R-8) 

25. All nurses should adhere to a standard 
policy concerning each individual 
patient in daily routines. (Pts. 1, ?, 5, 8) 
(T-16) (R-9) 

26. People that Samaritan Home is sending 
to Vocational School won't be benefited 
by the clas5es--majority going to school 
are and will bo hospitalized most of their 

^ lives, so classes won't do them any good. 

\r (X) (Pts. 4, 6, 6) (T-16) (R.9) -610- 


27. Kitchen should order foor) instead of 
the office. (X) (Pts. 6, 8) (T-13) 
(R-9) 

28. Need morn careful placement of hand- 
icapped persons employed by 
Samaritan Home. (Pts. 2, 3, 6) (T-11) 
(R-9) 

29. Registered nurses should give more 
and better service to clients' smaller 
needs, such as cutting their nails. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-9) 

30. More liberal use of laundry and other 
supplies. Too much red tape to go 
through. (X) (Pts. 1,3, 4, 4) (T-12) 
(R-10) 

31. Psychiatric patients and geriatrics 
should be separated--unsafe for them. 
Exits also are too accessible to elderly. 
(Pts. 1,5,5) (T-11) (R-10) 

32. Want new supervisor for dietary de- 
partment—supervisor needs more 
training in special and therapeutic diets- 
supervisor should use this knowledge and 

supervise her help better (XXX) 

(Pts. 2,9) (T-11) (R-10) 

33. Need more private rooms for patients. 
(Pts. 1,9) (T-10) (R-10) 

34. Should have more concern with patient's 
desire to remain in bed in the morning. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-10) 

35. Entire hospital should not be set under 
same structure in areas of employee 
benefits. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

36. ' Families of patients need an orientation 

to the hospital before relatives are 
admitted. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

37. Revamp transcribing policy--too much 
red tape. Uniformity of information 
needed on floors. (X) (Pts. 2, 2, 3) 
(T-7) 

38. The different categories of clients should 
be separated for moals and care. (X) 
(Pts. 1,4,4) (T-9) 


Samaritan Homc-Staff-Catocjorization 
Agency Policy 


39. Some clients are financially ca[">nble 
of living on the outside and should be 
released so they don't take up the 
space for those that need it more. 
(Pts. 2, 3) (T'5) 

40. We need stricter rules on what type of 
clothing and furniture a clinnt can bring 
in when admitted. (Pts. 1) (T-^l) 

41. Wc need more assistance from the fire 
department to work on fire prevention. 
(Pts. 5) (T.5) 

42. More intelligent placement of patients 
in selecting roommates. (Pts. 2, 5) 
(T-7) 

43. Too much stress on nurses doing 
cleaning, due to lack of staff and 
supervision. Supervisor of cleaning 
pays too muclT attention to what the 
nurses are doing and not what her 
staff is doing. (Pts. 3, 4,) (T-7> 

44. Administrator should visit the floors 
so the patients know who is running 
the place and who to address their 
complaints to. (No Points) 

45. Diets aren't analyzed often enough, 
and changes in diets aren't made 
known. (Pts. 6) (1-6) 

46. Maintenance too slow and uncooperative 
in making repairs. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

47. Have staff meetings at regular intervals. 
(Pts. 2, 3) (T.5) 

48. Residents should be oriented to 
Samaritan Home, so they know what 
to expect. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

49. Too much red tape involved between 
state and county— Bureau of Research 
forms, MH 504's and 505's, and MH 
521's. (X) (Pts. 3, 5) (T-S) 

50. Need follow-up for psychiatric and 
geriatric patients. (No Points) 


51. Too many times we uxf)i?ct the |jati(?nts 
to do what we Wvint them to do 
because it is convenient for us, rather 
than wliat they want to do. (No Points) 

52. Uniformity of floors in proc(?dure 
and where supplies arc kept. (X) 
(Pts. 5) (T.5) 

53. Stricter control of what families bring 
in to patients in the way of medications 
and food. (Pts. 3) (T.3) 

54. Need a hack history of patient, both 
mental and physical. (No Points) 

55. Children under fourteen sliould be 
allowed to visit patients, including 
family and others. (No Points) 

56. We need out.patient services in the OT 
and PT departments. (X) (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

57. Better laundry system to prevent 
damage and loss to clients. (Pts. 3) 
(T.3) 

58. Better scheduling of time for clients' 
ancillary services. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

59. The clocks in the building should be 
uniform on time. (No Points) 

60. Many clients on third and fourth 
floor do not want music played all 
day. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

61. Insurance should be made available to 
new employees immediately, even if 
they have to pay for it themselves. 
(No Points) 

62. All doctor orders should be followed 
through by a set procedure. (Pts. 7) 
(T.7) 

63. Dietician should pay more attention 
to patient's stomach and colon prob- 
lems. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 
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Samaritan Honio-Staff-Catecjorization 
Acjoncy Policy 


64. Small looms should bo available for 
discussions and visits with friends 
and relatives, on each floor, possibly 
wit a coffee pot or pop macliines. 
(Pts. 2, 7) (T.9) 

65. Sliould supervise betwoen-meal snacks 
for diabetics. Have more diet foods 
available. (No Points) 

66. Want montlily meetings of the nursing 
staff. (Pts. 1, 2, 3) (f-6) 

67. Aides should be treated as adults. They 
shouldn't always be checked up on. 
(Pts. 1) (T-l) 

68. Need a follow-up program on patients 
through tlie Samaritan Home social 
services department. (No Points) 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


13] 


them aware of these needs 
(Pts. 9) (T.Q) 


[5] Child Caro Centers 

1. Need child care. (No Points) 


[6] Comj.iunications: 
Agency 


Separate fire procedure for night shift, 
as there isn't a maintenance man, and 
there isn't any office staff. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

More meetings—at least once a month— 
both shifts; between department 
personnel and administration to dis- 
cuss hassles and patients. (X) (Pts. 3, 3) 
(T-6) 

Use of freight elevator should be 
designated to be used by each department 
at such a time and this schedule stuck 
to. (Pts. 1, 2, 4) (T-7) 

Administration tells employees when 
to take vacations--employees aren't 
able to choose. (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

Program of self-help for patients, like 
cutting grass, painting, and getting 
patients involved. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 


Basic Needs: 
Housing 


Food, Clothing, and 


Many patients ntied clothes. The Samaritan 
Home social services department could 
possibly contact their families and make 
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Inter and Intra- 


1. Need better communications between 
department heads and administration. 
(Pts. 1, 5, 8, 10, 10, 10) (T-44) (R-l) 

2. Lack of communication between 
nursing staff and Samaritan Home 
social service department, patients and 
DSS, nurses and nurses aides, and 
between nursing shifts, LPN staff and 
supervisors. (XX) (Pts. 9, 10, 10, 10) 
(T-39) (R-1) 

3. Better communication between staff, 
administration, and departments. Also, 
with outside agencies concerning our 
patients--Memorial Hospital, Ozaukee 
County MHC, local physicians, and 
County Board. (XXX) (Pts. 3, 6, 9, 9, 
9,9) (T-45) (R-2) 

4. Tension between administration and 
nursing staff caused by mistrust. This 
causes favoritism. We get no recognition 
for our accomplishments. This causes 
back-biting. (Pts. 9,9, 10) (T-28) 
(R-2) 

5. Lack of rapport between nurses aides 
and RN and LPN staff, which upsets 
patients, as they feel nobody is listening 
to them. (Pts. 2,4,8,9, 10) (T-33) 
(R-3) 

6. Lack of communication between admin- 
istration and staff, between nurses and 
the t)ierapy department, and between 
the office and the medical assistant. 
(XX) (Pts. 2, 5, 9, 10) (T^26) (R-3) 
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Samaritan Homo-Staff^Categorization 
Communications 


7. Lack of communication between em- 
ployee huacis and otlier clopartniLMUs— 
staff needs better outline of the jobs 
that are expected of them. (XXX) 
(Pts. 5, 7, 7, 9) (T-28) (R.4) 

8. There are too many administration 
regulations which reduce communication 
between departments—tiave to go from 
supervisor to suporx'isor. (X) (Pts. 8, 9, 
10) (T'27) (R-4) 

9. RN and LPN should be more directly 
involved with patients. They sometimes 
ignore an assistant's reports. (X) (Pts. 
4,6,6,9) (T.25) (R-4) 

1 0. Need more communication between staff 
in agency concerning client's status or 
change in status. (X) (Pts. 4, 5, 9, 10) 
(T-28) (R.5) 

1 1. Staff wants more information on back- 
ground of patients. (X) (Pts. 6, 10) 
(T-16) (R.7) 

12. Better communication between shifts, 
also between aides and nurses concerning 
new patients, also staff should get to 
know each other. (XXX) (Pts. 5, 6) 
(T-11) (R-9) 

13. Too much hassle between union and 
non-union employees. Union members 
feel protected— non-union are afraid to 
speak out. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) (R-9) 

14. Lack of communication with agencies 
. already in existence, such as DSS and 

Vocational School. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 10) 
{T-15) (R-10) 

15. There should be more involvement by 
other agencies in the community in 
meeting the needs of our clients, such 
as DVR, DSS, and the Guidance 
Center. (Pts. 1, 3, 3, 7) (T-14) (R-10) 

16 Lack of communication between 

employees and person in charge-- 
employees should clean up after them- 
selves. (Pts. 2, 9) (T-11) (R-10) 


17. More professionvil attitude between 
nurses and administration. (Pts. 2) 
(T.2) 

18. Problem of getting Social Security and 
Medicare information and admissions of 
home residents from DSS. (Pts. 2, 2) 
(T.4) 

19. Need better communication among 
departments as lo what the other 
department's responsibilities are--how 
far their patient care extends. (X) 
(Pts. 1,4,7) (T.12) 

20. DSS doesn't give information on income 
available toward care of residents. (No 
Points) 

21. Need for better direction in the house- 
keeping department. (No Points) 

22. Nurses should be made aware of and 
use aides who have had in-service 
training. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

23. Housekeeping and nursing departments 
have lack of communication— house- 
keeping aides scrub floor and nurses 
need to use that floor, which is still 
wet, (No Points) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Patients need counseling prior to dis- 
charge; also follow-up. Maybe it 
could be done through the County 
Nurse. (Pts. 1, 1, 3, 5) (T-10) 

2, Need group therapy at night for couples 
and working clients. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 

1, We need training through MPTI for 
COTA and PT; also a Hospital Admin- 
istrator's course offered at MPTI. 
(Pts. 9, 9) (T-18) (R-B) 
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Ti 1 1» WRITING -LETTERS THAT SELLi YOU. YOUR IDEAS. PRODUCTS} & SERVI CES 

Author 


Partrlek Honaghan 


Puhli»h9T Fairchlld Publications, Inc., 7 East 12 StreetaNew YoMc, MY IPG 


TttaohBt or Student Material Both 


T 


Co $ t $6.9S \L-eng th • 208 pagpa 


Grad0 Lilvel Secondary/Collegiate /Adult Suggested TimeXof Uee^ 
OBJECTrlVES: ^' . - ' 


SUMMARJ VESCRfPTlON: Shows how to write letters that result In sales, from the 
••sell yourself" to the ••sell a growth image to stackholders** letier. Provides a 
basic formula applicable in all letter-writing «ituatidhs. Esseritlal pointers, 
.v^-^trategies, marketing concepts are offered, plus a chapter on ••Things to Avoid.** 


AVAILABLE I-NSTFUCTOF MATERIAl AND TESTS, 


Titl0 


YOU -ABE THE PUBLIC RELATIONS EXPERT IN YOUR STORE 


Jerome E. Klein 


Author 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Pub liBhe r 100 West 31 Streets New Y^rk, NY lOOOl 


Date Pub. 


T0aoh0r or Student Material 

Grade Lgvel Colleglate/Adult 

" ^ OBJECTIVES: 


Student 


Minimum 'order 10 
. ^ Coet »15 Length . 24 pages' 
each 

Suggested Ti-me o^f Uee 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION . 
people* 


An elementary aourse In public relations for store sales 


Q»V\ILABLE INS'^RUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


X 


Samaritan Homo-Staff-Culogorization 
Courses nnd Progriuns 

2, Vocational training at tho Samaritan 
Home, such iisTypiruj, Mochanics, 
Waitress, Short Order Cook, Secretarial, 
HousGkcepinq, and Baby-si ttinc;. (Pts. 4, 
4,4) (T.12)^(R-9) 

3. Need OT and PT training in area 
Teclinical Schools or colleges. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 


1. Patients like alcoholics are treated for 
the illness, dried out, but not treated 
for the mental aspects of the problem. 
(Pts. 7,8) {T-15) (R-6) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Need more supplies; chux, linens, full 
towels, and wasli cloths, on the p.m. 
shift. (Pts. 2, 5, 8, 8, 9, 9) (1-41) (R-2) 

2. Need equipment: better and usable 
cooking utensils— equipment never 
used takes up room; new stove with 
open-burner— removal of obsolete 
equipment to be replaced by usable 
equipment; jeep with a plow, not a 
tractor— too cold; industrial washer 
down in laundry; industrial vacuum 
cleaners in housekeeping. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 3,3,4,5,6, 10) (T-31) (R'2) 

3. Better therapy equipment for patients 

that are immobile— whirlpools 

because industrial therapy doesn't 
rehabilitate patient— doesn't do 
anything for patient's muscles. 
(Pts. 5, 5, 6, 10) (T-26) (R-5) 

4. Need equipment and materials like 
bedside tables, graduate pitchers, 
urinals and bedpans, sheets, and 
hampers. (XXX) (Pts. 4, 4, 9) 
(T-17) (R-5) 

5. Larger and better storage area in OT 
and larger and better storage area in 
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the pharmacy. (XX) (Pts. 1, 9) 
CMO) (R.8) 

6. Need rehabilitation equipment for 
activities of daily living skills. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-9) 

7. More room fnr OT craft work; our 
room is too small and lacks safety 
features. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-10) 

8. Need equipment and materials like 
medical coats, more linens, patient 
clothing, suction machines, and 
refrigerators for medicine. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 1, 1, 3) (T-5) 

9. Need an improved stockroom for 
spare parts. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 

10. Need a central supply area. (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 

11. Need more equipment such as wheel- 
chairs, bedside tables, and geriatric 
chairs. (Pts. 3, 8) (T-11) 

12. Better and more up-to-date equipment 
in regard to medical and dental depart- 
ment. Need our own X-ray machine. 
(Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) 

13. Need kitchen area on each floor for 
patients to store foods and make foods 
their family makes. Also, juices and 
snacks provided for patients on units. 
(X) (Pts. 1,2) .(T-3) 

14. Want laundry facility so it doesn't have 
to be sent out. When sent out, things 
are lost. They won't wash fragile things, 
and it takes too long, or relatives should 
come in and do fragile things. (Pts, 2) 
(T-2) 

15. More available Vv/heelchairs for emergencies. 
(No Points) 

16. Need day care facilities for clients, both 
in-patients and out-patients, to help them 
adjust to returning to the community. 
(No Points) 


SrimMriifin Homo-Slnfl-Catufjori/'.jtion 
FacHities, Equiptr'^iit 


17. NoGcl n modical Uib for cloinc) routine 
to;Us instoad cf sofKlinq it cill out. 
(Pis. 3) {T-3) 

18. More nnd lartjor elevators that cjo 
to the basoment. (No Points) 

19 Bettor tools for maintenance 

neo(locl--tools wo riovv have arc 
obi;olcte. (XX) (Pts. R) (T-S) 

20. Noc'd pollution device on incinorator-- 
bad news for city, kitcfien, and 
parking lot. (Pis. 2, 2, 4) (T-8) 


1 13] Foster, Group, Nursinc), Residential 
Caro, Halfway, and Detention Homas 


1. Lack of aitcrnate care facilities such 
as halfway houses, day care, family 
care, day or night hospital, and adult 
foster care. (Pts, 3, 4, 5, 7) (T- 19) 
(R-7) 

2. Need halfway houses and foster homes. 
(X) (No Points) 

3. Need a halfway house, more family 
caro fiomes, and foster homes. (Pts. 
3,4) (T-7) 

4. Need custodial care units for released 
patients, like elderly housing develop- 
ment and halfway houses. (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 


[1 4] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. Traininci for patients being released in 
home living, so that they can adiust to 
socioty—buy food, housekeeping, and 
better follow-up program. (Pts. 3, 4, 6, 
8,8) (T-29) (R-3) 

2. Need for released mothers to have 
someone come iiUo the home and 
teach them homrjmaking skills. (Fts. 3) 
(T-3) 


[15] hvsyrvico 


1. Need Psychology cour^X' for slaif ..nd 
patients— in a way— lo Inntni umiur- 
standing of patients. Ernployeos w/.nl 
10 understand patient and a little l)iT 
on how to deal with certain mnntal 
patients and their oi"obl(?rns. (Pts. 9 
9,9, 10) (T-37) (R-1) 

2. iVIore in-service traininci for th.osci 
people coming in contact with 
patients; reactions comir;g from 
patients; training in regard to wfiat 
objectives or tjoals each department 
has. (XX) (Pts. 5, 7, 8, 9, 9) {T-38) 
(R-2) 

3. Need in-service in bedside nursifsc), 
psychiatric nursing, medical diets, 
and pharrnacology. (XXXX) (Pts. 
6,6,7,8,8,8) (T-43) (R^3) 

4. Need in-service training on using 
machines like Bird-respiratory, on 
orientation to hospital wh(?n hired, 
new treatments and medications, and 
on diets for kitchen aides. (XX) 
(Pts. 6, G, 8) (T-20) (R-3) 

5. Need more^in-service training in the 
dietary ddf-jartment on how to make 
certain foods. In-service for OT 
department for new help. Also, in- 
service for administration to keep 
up on now trends and methodSs In- 
service for housekeeping departmctnt 
and in-service for isolation procedur^js 
and techniques. (XXXX) (Pts. 2, 4. 
5, 6. 6, 7) (T-30) (R-4) 

6. Return to a full-time in-sorvice tJaining 
program that we can attend, (Pts. 6. 7. 
8,9) (T-30) (R-4) 

7. "More training or orientation for 
dieticians to realise wfiat exactly Jheir 
responsibility is to the rcsidetus--- 
orientation for ALL. not just diiMicians 
— holh pati'Miis ai-d 5la{ {---A L.L. 

(Pts. 8, 9) (T-17) (R-6) 
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Samaritan Home-Staff-Catcgorization 
In-service 

8. In-service training in handling niontal 
patients, rehabilitation, and PT. 
(Pts. 1, 3, 5, 7) (T-16) (R-6) 

9. hvservice sliould be at ihe convenience 
of the people attending; at night and/or 
daytime, all throe shifts, when work 
load isn't as heavy. They should not 
be scheduled so closely together with 
one person attending two or three in 
one day. (X) (Pts. 3, 4, 5) (T-12) 
(R-8) 

10. hvservice training and recognition for 
staff in tlie following departments: 
OTand PT. (X) (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-9) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
^Training, and Work Experience 


1. Industrial therapy . . /, , doesn't give 
patients training for jobs, and no job 
placement. (XXX) (Pts. 5, G, 7,8) 
(T-26) (R-5) 

2. Patients need help to find what type 
of job they can do and help in finding 
a job, so they can be released. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) (R-10) 

3. Need job placement service for re- 
leased patients. (No* Points) 

4. Patients need an orientation to taking 
a job, surroundings, and personal 
hygiene. (No Points) 

5. Night or day job training for patients 
so they can go into a job when they 
get out (Pts. 3, 7) (T-10) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. More clients could be cared for at home 
if the family cared. (Pts. 7) (T-7) 

2 Relatives should come to visit 

more often. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
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[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need more hourc available for 

pharmacy services (XXXX) 

(Pts. 7,7,8, 10, 10) (T-42) (R-1) 

2. Lack of psychiatric services-Mt is 
more of a maintenance service instead 
of help. (Pts. 6, 7, 8, 10) (T-31) 
(R-2) 

3. Develop a closer working relationship 
with the doctors in Washington 
County. They should be more active 
in serving the people in nursing homes 
without being begged. (Pts. 5, 6, 7, 8, 
10) (T-36) (R-3)' 

4. Should have one physician in charge of 
all patient care versus personal 
physicians— lack cooperation from 
local physicians. Also more extensive 
psychiatric service, (XXX) (Pts. 4, 5, 7, 
8,8,9) (T-41) (R.4) 

5. Want a doctor on call at night. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 


[22] Motivation 


1, Difficulty in motivating patients; need 
a program. (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-9; 

2. Some of the DSS clients have been 
trained by MPTI and placed in our 
institution to do housework--they 
are not interested in working and lack 
motivation. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Volunteer program should be revamped 
—volunteers aren't shown what, to do 
and not enough volunteers, (X) (Pts. 
6,7,8,8,9, 10) {T-48) (R-1) 

2. Need a more extensive, leliable, and 
productive volunteer program- 
more mature staff—not only high school 
students. (Pts. 2, 2, 4, 7) (T-15). (R-7) 


Samaritan Honie-Staff-Cntegorizotion 
Public Relations 


3. We need bolter public relcitions within 
the area to get rid of the old slic)ma 
and to acquaint the public with our 
services. (Pts. 5,6,6) (T-17) (R-9) 

4. More community involvement and 
volunteers to take clients shopping, 

to church, and to recreation. (Pts. 1, 8) 
(T-9) (R-9) 

5. Conimunity should be made aware and 
understand llie discharged patient. 
(Pts. 2) (7-2) 

6. Need more volunteers in OT and in 
the dietary department. (X) (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 

7. More community participation. Get 
volunteers to come in and visit with 
the patients. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

8. Lack of community—West Bend area- 
understanding of Samaritan Home. 
Community doesn't know how funds 
are being spent. (X> (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

9. Responsible persons who bring patients 
to Samaritan Home seem to forget 
about patient; but when something 
happens or qoes wrong with patient, 
responsible person or persons complain. 
More community involvement with 
Samaritan Home— they forget about 
people here. (No Points) 

10. Need more older volunteers who are 
trained— presently all are young. 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

1 1 . More volunteers needed— talented 
volunteers, such as in Art. 

(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

12. Patients kept inside institution need 
classes from outside, such as Bible 

classes ask patients what 

classes they want. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


facilities. (Pts. 3, 4, 4, 9,10) (T-30) 
(R-3) 

2. Need recreational facilities--gym, pool 
tables, record players, and recreation 
rooms on each floor. (XX) (Pts. 4, 4, 
7,8) (T-23) (R-5) 

3. Need more activity therapy and 
recreation in psychiatric ufiit, including 
materials such as paper, pencils, books, 
colors, games, and cards. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 
5) (T-IO) 

4. More patients should be able to go out 
for recreation, such as community 
programs, concerts, and travelogue movies. 
(No Points) 

5. Psychiatric patient can't go to many of 
the activities for the geriatric patients, 
and they are aware of them and do not 
understand why. Should have more 
activities on the floor, including addi- 
tional television sots; also a gym and 
field trips. (X) (No Points) 

6. More and better entertainment for 
clients— they should be involved in the 
planning. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

7. More summer activities for patients 
such as where employers come in and 
play baseball. Find facilities in winter 
months for mobile patients to do 
activities. (No Points) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1 . We need more information on what 
other agencies have to offer our clients. 
(No Points) 

[29] Staff 


1 Need both professional and 

ancillary staff in all areas in order to 
avoid all staff floating. (XXXX) (Pts. 
10, 10, 10, 10, 10, 10) (T-60) (R-1) 


^amaritan Home has NO recreational 
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Samaritan HomG-Staff-Catcgorization 
Staff 


2. Nocci niir^^Jncj assistacU holp on wo(?k- 
ends; also duriiuj the week; also need 
more cleaning women. (XXX) (Pts. 
3,8, 10, 10, 10, 10) (T-51) (R-1) 

3. Lack of nursing assistant staff. 
(XXXXX) (Pts. 6, 9, 10, 10, 10) 
(T.45) (R-1) 

4. Need more aides for OT, more OT 
aides to lielp solve weekend hours, 
more OT aides to bring clients back 
and forth between rooms and the 
hospital services, more ntirsing 

assistants to work on the floor 

more FT help, more maintoi^ance help, 
and more remotivators. (XXXX) (Pts. 
7, 7, 8, 10, 10) (T-42) (R-1) 

5. Expand PT department. Add a full- 
time therapist and trained therapy 
aides. (XXX) (Pts. 7,8,9, 10) 
(T-34) (R-2) 

6. Floors need a ward clerk, staff from 
OT, more nurses aides in the evenings, 
laundry, night cleaning, staff to spend 
time with patients, psychiatric male 
aides, and maintenance. (XXX) (Pts. 
1, 5,6, 7) (T-19) (R.4) 

7 Need trained therapist 

(Pts. 5, 5, 6, 10) (T-26) (R-5) 

8. More male aides for nursing service; 
also heavy-duty work for housekeeping. 
(Pts. 4, 7, 7, 8) (T-26) (R-5) 

9. Need a full-time registered OT and PT. 
Need a full-time podiatrist, general 
M.D., and full-time chaplain. (Pts. 2, 4, 
6,8) (T-20) (R-5) 

10. Need more staff in OT. Need a degreed 
person. (XXXX) (Pts. 5, 7, 7) (T-19) 
(R-6) 

11. Add a full-time psychiatrist, as too much 
depends on unqualified socinl workers. 
(Pts. 1, 5, 6, 6) (T-18) (R-7) 

12. More nurses aides to potty patients at 

Q Samaritan Home. (Pts. 6, 10) (T-16) (R-7) 
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13. More maintenance men, especially 
for tieavy work and in sun rooms. 
(Pts. 1,2, 5, 6) (T-14) (R.7) 

14. Need one full-time doctor at Samaritan 
Home. (Pts. 3, 5,9) (T-17) (R-8) 

15. Need more social workers assigned to 
the institution. (Pts. 3, 7) (TOO) 
(R.8) 

16. Need for the county to place a social 
worker or case aide in the institution 

to meet the needs of the clients on / 
financial assistance. (Pts. 2, 9) (T-11) 

17. Need more staff in our social service 
department. (No Points) 

18. Need more supervisors for the nurses. 
(Pts. 9) (T-9) 

19. Need another ward clerk. (Pts. 3, 8) 
(T-11) 

20. Lack of adequate professionals or 
para-professionals— staff. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

21. Need more maintenance staff— maintenance 
specialists— so that plumber isn't a painter. 
Third shift personnel needed to keep up 
general maintenance and check on boilers 
(XX) (Pts. 8) (T-8) 

22. More staff in housekeeping--take girls 
from there to work in other areas— not 
enough in housekeeping. More staff in 
dietary, more nurses aides, maintenance, 
laundry aides, more nurses. (XXX) 
(Pts. 10) (T-10) 


(30] Transportation 


1 . Need transportation for wheelchair 
clients to get to areas outside of the 
hos()ital. Need transportation for all 
clients in general. (Pts. 5, 7) (T-12) 
(R-6) 

2. Need transportation to school and 
appointments— nursing staff are 
presently doing this. (No Points) 


Samaritnn Homc-Stnff-Catcgorization 
Transportation 

3. Need transportation for clients to 
town for shopping and personal 
things, Vocational classes, and other 
hospitals. Nurses shouldn't be 

obi icied to provide it. (X) (No Points) 

4. Personnel to take patients shopping 
and to movies and activities in the 
communitY. (Pls> 1, 3) (T-4) 

5. Need transportation to go to school. 
(No Points) 

6 also provide transportation for 

patients to job. (Pts. 3, 7) (T-10) 

7. Samaritan Home needs equipment, 
like busses, to take people to fairs. 
(Pts. 1) (T-l) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 

1. The wages in the laundry department 
make it difficult to secure adequate 
help— we need better qualified workers. 
(No Points) 

2. Want to be paid for overtime. (Pts. 1) 
(T-l) 
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SAMARITAN HOME AND HOSPITAL 


VVtJshington County 
Number of Groups: 2 Total Piirticipntincj: 10 

CLIENT NOMINAL 

(The Samaritan Homo and Hospital staff selected approximately fifteen patients they considered 
stable and capable of successfully participating in the Nominal Group Method. Of the total number 
of patients asked to take part, ten elected to participate. At the suggestion of the staff, the patients 
were grouped with others with whom they felt comfortal)le.) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for H omogenous Groupin g: All of the 5 participants are present or former MHC patients. 


1. Female, acjo 52; client of the MHC 
and Workshops. 

2. Female, age 55; client of MHC. 


3. Mate, age 30; client of DVR; former 
client of MHC and WSES. 

4. Female, age 49; client of MHC. 


5. Male, age 36; client of MHC; former 
client of DSS, DVR and WSES. 

(NOTE: There were 5 participants in Nominal Group No. 1 who gave responses; however, one 
individual chose not to rank so only four respondents are indicated in the ranking.) 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Need help with finding a job. (X) 
(Pts. 4,5,5) (T-14) (R-1) 

2. More consultation with professional 
psychiatrists at Samaritan Home. 
(Pts. 2, 3, 4, 5) (T-14) (R-1) 

3. Want to see my 17-year-old son 
more. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) (R-2) 

4. People aren't motivated enough. 
(Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) (R-3) 

5. Older daughter does not accept me 
because I'm sick—there is a breakdown 
of the family unit. Need programs for 
family problems, counseling. (Pts. 1, 6) 
(T-7) (R-4) 

6. Loneliness^ fear while at home--want 
companionship—want to have someone 
my age rent a room in my home. (Pts. 
6) (T.6) (R-5) 


7. Services should be consolidated so that 
they could be more effective. (Pts. 1, 
1,3) (T-5) (R'6) 

8. My background of nervousness hampers 
my getting a job. (Pts. 5) (T^5) (R-6) 

9. Would like more games to be played 
hero, like bingo and cards, and physical 
fitness. (X) (No Points) 

10. I should not lose my Social Security 
because I do not have custody of my 
minor child. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

1 1. Need transportation for work and to 
see family. (No Points) 

12. Some patients in the hospital and 
when released are overdrugged and it 
affects thinking. (No Points) 
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Samnritan Homu«(?.licnt-Ron[)oniics 

13. Want job trainiiu] in fioldr v/horo thoro 
are jobs. (Pis. 1/2) (T-3) 

l-l* At VVorkshopn diicinci lunch and brcciks 
all clients are tncioilvr and my nopyos 
can't take it (Pts. 2) (T^2) 

15. Want scwinrj loachor al Samaritan 
Home. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


16, More recreation in community, like 
swimming, skiJtinc], card parties, and 
bingo. (Pts. 4) (t-4) 

17. Need volunteers in hospital. (No 
Points) 

Total Points: 84 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homogonous Grr)LipJnci:. All 5 participants are patients of the in-patient service. 

1. Male, age 48; client of MHC. 

2. Female, age 60; client of MHC. 


3. Female, age 34; client of MHC and 
DVR; former client of WSES. 


4. Male, age not indicated; client of MHC, 
DSS, DVR, and WIN. 


5. Male, age 43; client of MHC and DSS; 
former client of Workshops. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 2 


1. Need legal aid si^rvices to obtain a 
divorce.' (Pts. 6, 6) (T-12) (R-1) 

2. Patients should be told what 
medicines they arc netting and for 
what purposes. (Pts. 1,5, 6) (T-12) 
(R-1) 

3. Need baby-sitting services while 
working. (Pts. 3,' 6) (T-0) (R-2) 

4. I would like OJT to be able to work 
Vv^ith people like myself who have had 
a nervous breakdown. I have been 
through it and could be of help lo 
others. (Pts. 4, 4) (T-8) (R-3) 

5. I would like to go back to school 
and learn modern methods of 
Reupholstery. (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 
(R-3) 

6. Find it imnossil)lc to live on 
Social Security. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) 
(R-4) 


7. I would like to take college level 
courses in Psychology, Archaeology 
and Paleontology. (Pts. 1,6) (T-7) 
(R-4) 

8. Doctors do not give out enough 
information about your condition. 
(Pts. 1,5) (T-6) (R-5) 

9. Why do some patients have to go to 
OT all the time while others don't 
go at all? (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) (R^5) 

10. Need financial aid after the divorce 
for myself, in addition to child 
support. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-6) 

11. Need help in finding a job. (Pts. 1,4) 
(T-5) (R-6) 

12. Need better drug programs for the 
user and their families. (Pts. 2, 3) 
(TS) (R-6) 
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Samaritan Homc-Cliont- Responses 


13. I have transportation problems to 
got to work and I luive difficulty in 
getting insurance. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 
(R-6)^ 

14. Why do I have to tell my same problems 
to so many pooi^le, like different 
psychiatrists, and niarriaye counselors? 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 


15. Some patients should not have to make 
their own beds or clean tlieir own room. 
(Pts. 2) (T.2) 

16. Need more community participation in 
bringing in entertainment to the 
Samaritnj^ Homo. (Pts. 2, 2) (T4) 

Total Points: 105 


* # * * 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1, Why do some patients have to go to 
OT ail the time while others don't 
go at ail? (Pts. 3, 3) (T-6) (R-B) 

2. I should not lose my Social Security 
because I do not have custody of 
my minor child. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

3. Some patients in the hospital and when 
released are overdrucjged and it affects 
thinking. (No Points) 

4, At Workshops during lunch and breaks 
all clients ore together and my nerves 
can't take it. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

5, Why do I have to tell my rnme prob- 
lems to so many people, like different 
psychiatrists, and marriage counselors? 
(Pts. 4) (T.4) 

6. Sof.^e patients should not have to make 
their own beds or clean their own room. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housing 

1, Need financini aid after the divorce for 
Q myself, in addition to child support. 
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CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 
SAMARITAN HOME AND HOSPITAL 
Washington County 

[5] Child Care Centers 


(Pis. 5) (T-5) (R-6) 
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1. Need baby-sitting services while working, 
(Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) (R-2) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 

1. Services should be consolidated so that 
they couid be more effective. (Pts. 1,1, 
3) (T-5) (R-6) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 

1. I would like to take college level 

courses in Psychology, Archaeology, and 
Paleontology. (Pts.^1,6) (T-?) (R'4) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 

1. I would like to go back to school and 
learn modern methods of Hcupholstery. 
(Pts. 3,5) (T-8) (R-3) 


[11] Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency 
Services 

1 . Need better drug programs for the user and 
their families. (Pts. 2. 3) (TS) (R-G) 


Samaritan Home-Client-Categorization 


1 161 Jobs and Job Placomont, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Need help with finding a job. (X) 
{Pts. 4, 5, 5) (T-14) (R-1) 

2. I would like OJT to bo able to work 
with people like myself wlio liave had 
a nervous breakdown. I have been 
through it and could be of help to 
others. (Pts. 4, 4) (T-S) (R-3) 

3. Need help in finding a job. (Pts. 1, 4) 
(T.5) (R-6) 

4. My background of nervousness hampers 
my getting a job. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-6) 

5. Want job training in fields where there 
are jobs. (Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 


3. Doctors do not give out enough 
information about your condition. 
(Pts. 1, 5) (T-G) (R.5) 


l22] Motivation 


1. People aren't motivated enough. 
(Pts. 2, C) (T-S) (R-3) 


[24] Pfiblic Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Need more community participation 
in bringing in entertainment to the 
Samaritan Home. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

2. Need volunteers in hospital. (No 
Points) 


[17] Legal Aid 


1. Need legal aid services to obtain a 
divorce. (Pts. 6, 6) (T-12) (R-1) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Want to see my 17-year-old son 
more. (Pts. 3, 6) (T-9) (R-2) 

2. Older daughter does not accept me 
because I'm sick— there is a break- 
down of the family unit. Need 
programs for family problems, coun- 
seling. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) (R-4) 

3. Loneliness, fear while at home— ' 
want companionship— want to have 
someone my age rent a room in 
my liome. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-5) 

[19] Medical, Dental and Optical ^ 


1. More consultation with professional 
psychiatrists at Samaritan Home. 
(Pts. 2. 3, 4, 5) (T-14) (R-1) 

2. Patients should be told what medicines 
they are getting and for what purposes. 

^ (Pts, 1, 5, 6) (7-12) (R-1) 
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[25] Recreation and Social 


1. More recreation in community, like 
swimming, skating, card parties, 
and bingo. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

2. Would like more games to be played 
here, like bingo and cards, and 
physical fitness. (X) (No Points) 


[29] Staff 


1. Want sewing teacher at Samaritan 
Home. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


[30] Transportation 


1. I have transportation problems to 
get to work and I have difficulty in 
getting insurance. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 
(R'6) 

2. Need transportation for work and to 
sec 'amily. (No Points) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Find it impossible to live on Social 
Security. (Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) (R-4) 
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SHELTERED WORKSHOP, INC, 


Dodge County 

Agency Function 

The Dodge county Sheltered Workshop assists handicapped persons to obtain their goals in 
employnnent and to reacli their maximum potential in community living through a variety of reha- 
bilitation programs. As a private, non-profit corporation, it was established to offer vocational 
evaluation, work adjustment training, and some day care activities to all handicapped p^^ns of the 
Dodge and Columbia county area from its site in the Beaver Dam industrial park. Evaluation services 
offered clients are testing, counseling, job samples and an extended observation period of twenty days 
during which the individual is encouraged to develop skills. Aptitudes for further training are evaluated, 
and referral to other agencies may follow. Training periods varying from two months to over a year and 
include on-the-job work which builds self confidence for the handicapped client. Careful supervision 
assists tl^e client in establishing good work habits, learning to accept helpful criticism, following rules, 
getting along with other workers, and learning to maintain permanent employment. Counseling is 
continued during the training period. After establishing a work history during training, those clients 
who are able to are assisted in finding jobs. Following placement, the client is contacted regularly to 
detect and correct any problems which may develop. 

For some clients, handicaps are severe enough to limit employment in competitive industry or 
business. The Sheltered Workshop offers extended employment and adjustment training. In addition, 
a program of adult day care is offered, which encourages the handicapped client to participate in 
Workshop activities, although he may not be able to maintain a production rate equal to normal 
standards. For all of the rehabilitation work performed by clients, a wage is offered based on the 
individual's rate of production. By special certification, the Workshop may pay less than the minimum 
wage during rehabilitation training. 

Introduction to Sheltered Workshop, Inc. Staff Participants 

The staff participating in the Dodge county Sheltered Workshop Nominal session includes 
vocational evaluators and counselors, production foremen, production supervisors, and activity 
therapist, a home training specialist, the secretarial staff, and transportation personnel. One group 
included five para-professionals, three men, two women, all without college degrees. The other 
group included three women, and two men, each trained in a profession. Four were college graduates, 
with one holding a Master's degree. 

Summary of Sheltered Workshop, Inc. Staff Responses 

The highest ranked, most often mentioned problem cited by the staff groups is the need for 
additional personnel. More shop supervisors, more lunch time help, and more one-to-one OJT trainers 
were requested. 
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The sGConel priority of one Group is tho need for a local f)liyi>ician who would sorvo alt of the 
Workshop clionts; the other group ictontificd the need for in-sor*vice traininc) in a wide variety of 
professional skills for tho entire staff. 

The problem ranked third by one group is the need for local halfway houses and a training progrann 
for halfway house staff. The other group also cited a client-centered problem—transportation for the 
handicapped. Staff stated a need for a now vehicle equipped for at least 15 handicapped persons. 

Tho need for facilities and cciuipmetit are frequently mentioned. Staff stated needs for an 
equipment pool for training clients; new storage, loading, and gymnasium facilities; better kitchen and 
homomaking equipment; new audiovisual equipment, and a better lending library. The Workshop 
needs a fire alarm system, according to the staff. 

As mentioned above, requests for additional staff ranked as a high priority. The specific staff 
requests beyond those in first-ranked responses included speech therapists (for clients who may not be 
able to pay extra for the service), a driver for a ten-ton truck/van, a technical design engineer to develop 
products for Workshop clients to produce (apart from subcontract work), and additional job placement 
personnel to develop new jobs. 

Administrative and agency policy, rules, regulations, and laws, which were mentioned often by the 
staff as a source of problems for clients, include the motivation problem caused by high Social Security 
and Veterans Administration benefits which reduce the clients' desire to work. They are also in need of 
more supervisors in the shop, and more personal development work in personal hygiene, charm, music 
appreciation, and physical education. Better long-term follow-up for the clients is needed after they 
have been placed on jobs. 

The communications problems identified by staff range from those with clients' families to 
problems within the office. A better exchange of information with other agencies serving Workshop 
clients is urged. Hospitals, MPTI, DVR, DSS, the MOCD team, and the community ABE program 
are specifically invited to improve inter-agency communications. The ABE program is badly needed, 
and should include special emphasis on handling money, telling time, writing, self care, eating habits, 
and hygiene. So.n * "*nining is needed in jobs, such as gas station attendant, supermarket checker, 
and machine shopw^^rker. 

Adult and technical courses requested for clients include Crafts, Sewing, Knitting, Crocheting, Care 
of the Handicapped, Driver Education, and Record and Bookkeeping, all paced for the handicapped 
client. In-service staff training requested is for new techniques in vocational evaluation, abnormal 
behavior, family counseling, motivation, group discussion and role playing, industrial safety, sensitivity 
training, rehabilitation techniques, and hovy to train volunteers. The clients need sex education courses. 

Other staff-identified problems include specific help for clients with autistic, emotional, or severe 
physical handicaps, A regular physical and dental checkup should be provided for each client, 
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Introduction to Shftltorod Workshop, Inc. ClioiU Participants 


Ten clients of Slu.'lliM'cd Workjilion. Inc., DcaIcio county, won? inturviawcd in Nomincil Groups 
and roportod former or ()iosoiU cIumu statui, with 213 outside acjoncies. 

Of the 432 clients in this study, 90 rcporlod former or present cli(Mit status with a Workshop. 
No attempt was made by the research teairi to identify the specific Workshop with whom they had 
contact. 


One Nomitial Group of Worksliop cliorUs consisted of five women, oil of \vhom had been clit^nts 
of DVR as well as the Workshop. A second Nominal Group included five men, ^our who had been 
clients of DVR, and four of w'hom had been clieni.s of WSES. They ranged in acje from 40 to 64 
years. 

Summary of Sheltered Workshop, Inc. Client Responses 

Every member of one of the Nominal Groups ranked as the number one problem standing in the 
way of their progress the regressive policy of cutting Social Security benefits faster than earnings 
increase for emf)loyed recipients. They feel l\rat this reduces the incentive to work, Clients felt that 
they should be able to earn more money and still receivo Social Security benefits. Another group 
rfmked in the top priorities the desire to cook for themselves. 

More Technical coursc.»s were requested in Electronics, Refrigeration, TV Technician, TV Repairman, 
and Welding as the second most important change to encourage progress. Another second-ranked 
priority problem is the slow job placement through the DVR in Madison. 

The third-most serious problem cited by clients is the need for more money from DSS for clothes, 
rent, and utilities. The lack of understanding and acceptance from the business community for the 
problems of the alcoholic or the handicapped is ranked third by the other Nominal Group. 

The problem category most frequently mentioned -^y clients of the Dodge county Sheltered 
Workshop is the lack of Vocational and Technical courses. Clients specifically request courses in 
Nurses Aide training, Cashier-Clerk training. Child Care training. Sewing, Knitting, Beautician trainii^, 
Thera[)y-Aide for Physically Handicapped training, Driv-rs Education, French, and Secretarial training, 
in addition to those previously mentioned. 

The category receiving the second highest number of responses was agency policy, rules and 
regulations. Clients fee! that Social Security iind DisabiTity benefits should not be cut off for clients 
who are able to earn some money for an income supplement. Clients are sensitive to the high 
administrative costs, and feel thnt more funds sliouid go directly to clients and less to the administration. 
They feel that Workshop salaries, specifically, should not count toward the loss of Social Security 
benefits. A conflict in regulations is cited by thf3 clients as a problem, such as DSS or the courts agreeing 
O a client is disabled, but another agency, tlie Social Security department, not classifying the same 
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client as disabled. Listing personal problems on job applications is seen as discridninatory and prejudicial 
by the clients. 

Transportation is needed by clients to get to and from work, for medical appoinimonts, jnd 
grocery shopping. It was felt that couniielors and others on the Workshop staff could be more under- 
standing and prompt in their communications with the clients. 

Personal services requested by the clients include the need to learn to manage money, to control 
their temper, and the need to know more about venereal disease. Clients also requested recreational 
services such as swimming and dancing instructions. 

Comt>arison of Sheltered Workshop, Inc, Staff and Client Responso<^ 

Agreement between staff and clients is evident in their mutual identification of problems concerning 
administration, the lack of communication, requests for Vocational and Technical courses, problems 
confronting the handicapped, and transportation. 

The staff identified a need for improved facilities and equipment, which the clients did not mention. 
They also indicated a need for additional staff and in-service for a variety of special services. Staff 
requested group homes and halfway houses, while the clients did not recognize a need for such tran- 
sitional housing arrangements. Staff cited a problem oi" clients becoming too comfortable at the 
Workshop, resulting in their lack of motivation for independence. They also identified a need for ABE 
for their clients. 

The clients, on the other hand, reported insufficient basic needs, to which the staff did not allude. 
Some other problems identified by clients and not mentioned by the staff are in the categories of 
family and marital problems, homemaking services, and recreation. 
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SHELTERED WORKSHOP, INC. 


Dodcjo County 
Number of Groups: 2 Total Participciting: 10 

STAFF NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 
Criteria for Homocjenous Grouping: All 5 participants of this Nominal Group are para-professionals. 


1. 


Transportation Manacjer; 3 years, 
1 1 months in present position; 
3 years, 1 1 months with agency; 
Male, age 62; No degree. 

Shop Foreman; 3 years, 
8 months in present position; 
3 years, 8 months in agency; 
Male, age 28; No degree. 


3. Secretary-Bookkeeper; 1 year, 
1 month in present position; 

1 year, 5 months in agency; 
Female, age 24; No degree. 

4. Assistant Foreman; 1 year, 

5 months in present position; 
1 year, 5 months in agency; 
Male, age 58; No degree. 


5. Volunteer Arts, Crafts, Music & 
Exercise Instructor; 2 months in 
present position; 2 months in 
agency; Female, age 48; No degree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Need more supervisors in the shop. 
They should b^:^ at the ratio of 1:10. 
(XX) (Pts. 1, 7, 9, 10, 10) (T-37) 
(R-1) 

2. Need an agency doctor to serve 
clients—local doctors will not 
attend out-of-town clients. (XX) 
(Pts. 4, 5, 9, 9, 10) (T-37) (R-1) 

3. Need a vehicle designed for handi- 
capped to replace the old bus— it 
must have a capacity of at least 
15 persons. (X) (Pts. 6, 8, 10) 
(T-24) (R-2) 

4. Need more money to buy the pro- 
per equipment for training clients 
or develop an equipment pooL 
(Pts. 2, 5, 8, 8) (T-23) (R-3) 


5. Need facilities for storage, loading, 
and a gymnasium. (XX) 

(Pts. 2, 5, 7, 9) (T-23) {R-3) 

6. Need more cooperation from 
industry and unions in hiring the 
handicapped. (X) (Pts. 3, 4^, 7, 8) 
(T-22) (R-4) 

7. Need in-service training in abnormal 
behavior, family counseling, and 
client motivation. (X) (Pts. 5, 5, 6) 
(T-16) (R-5) 

8. Need more money to maintain pre- 
sent vehicles and to replace them 
after 100.000 miles. (Pts. 3, 6, 6) 
(T-15) (R-6) 
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Sheltered Workshop-Staff-Responses 

9. Neod for a group home for Workshop 
clients. (X) (Pts. 1, 3, 8) (T-12) 
(R-7) 

10. Need technical assistance in helping 
to design products so the Workshops 
could become less dependent on sub- 
contract work. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 7) 
(T-12) {R-7) 

11. Clients need moie motivation. They 
become too comfortable here. 

(Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-8) 

12. Need more individualized attention 
to specific handicaps such as autistic, 
mentally ill, and physically handi- 
capped persons. (Pts. 10) (T-10) 
{R-9) 

13. Need additional drivers for a 10-ton 
truck/van. (XX) (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-10) 

14. Need a speech therapist paid for by 
the state or county if the parents 
cannot afford it. (XX/ (Pts. 6) 
{T-6) 

15. Need transportation provided once 

a client is placed in a job. (No Points) 

16. Need charm school, music appre- 
ciation and physical education for 
clients. (No Points) 

17. Need subcontract jobs that clients 
are able to do and that have bene- 
ficial training. (No Points) 

18. Course in training mothers and 
baby-sitters to care for the handi- 
capped. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


19. Need for additional job placement 
personnel to also function as a job 
developer. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

20. Social Security and the Veterans 
Administration benefits reduce the 
client's desire to work. (Pts, 1, 4) 
(T-5) 

21. Each client should be required to 
have a pliysical and dental checkup 
with the st?te paying if they cannot 
afford it. (No Points) 

22. Lack of community awareness of 
the Worksliops' function and ser- 
vices to the clients. This also holds 
for tr.e medical professionals. (X) 
(Pts. 1,2) (T-3) 

23. Need more cooperation from the 
parents and guardians of cPents. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

24. Need for a lending library where 
persons contribute books and 
materials. (No Points) 

?5. Need a Workshops in every county. 
(No Points) 


Total Points: 275 . 
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Sheltered Workshop-Stnff 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 2 

Clri tgn_Q f o r . Ho n-i ocjo f^ou s_Gj:ou pj nc): Four of [\w 5 participants of this Group are professionals in 
a counseling position. 


1. Counselor; 1 month in present posi- 
tion; 1 year in agency; Female, age 
23; B.S., Sociology, 

2, Counselor; 3 years, 2 months in 
present position; 3 years, 2 months 
in agency; Female, age 25; 

B,S,, Elementary Education; 
B,S,, Sociology, 


Home Training Specialist; 2 years, 
2 months in present position; 4 
years in agency; Female, age 42; 
No degree. 

Rehabilitation Counselor; 1 year, 
5 months in present position; 1 
year, 5 months in agency; Male, 
age 29; B,S,, Sociology, 


5, Vocational Evaluator-Procurernent 
Manager; 4 years, 3 months in pre- 
sent position: 4 years, 3 months in 
agenny; Male, age 28; B,S,, 
Industrial Arts Education; M.S,, 
Vocational Rehabilitation & Voca- 
tional Evaluation, 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 2 


1, Need for more staff — supervisors, 
break and lunch time help, and 1-1 
on-the-job supervision. (XXX) 
(Pts, 4, 10, 10, 10, 10) (T-44) (R-1) 

2, Need staff in-sen/ice training for 
home training, how to conduct group 
work, role playing, industrial safety, 
sensitivity training, new techniques in 
rehabilitation, work adjustment train- 
ing, and intensified training for 
volunteer staff. (XXXX) 

(Pts. 4, 8, 8, 9, 10) (T-39) (R-2) 

3, Need local halfway house and 

need staff for halfway house training 
programs. (X) (Pts. 1, 1, 7, 9, 9,) 
(T-27) (R-3) 

4, Need individualized ABE program 
for clients with emphasis on count- 
ing money, telling time, writing, 
self care, eating habits, and hygiene. 
We need teachers, supplies and 
equipment to fill this need. (XX) 
(Pts. 2, 6, 6, 9) (T-23) (R-4) 


Need transportation to and from 
Workshops, jobs, school, medical 
attention, and shopping. (XXXX) 
(Pts, 4, 4, 7, 7) (T-22) (R-5) 

Need more purchaser services 
funds for day care services. 
(Pts, 5, 8,9) (T-22) (R-5) 

Need for better inter-agency communi- 
cations — messages forgotten or not 
delivered, more telephones, also 
better communications with other 
agencies such as DVR, hospitals, 
MPTI,andDSS, (XX) 
(Pts, 1, 4, 6, 8) (T-19) (R-6) 

Need training for clients beyond 
what they get in our agency- 
gas station attendant, checker 
training, machine shop, 
(Pts, 3, 5, 7) (T^15) (R-7) 
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Sheltered Workshop-Staff-Responses 


9. Need better kitchcd and home- 
making supplies and equipment, 
audio-visucil supplies and ec|uip- 
ment. (XXX) (Pts. 2, 5, 6) 
(T-13) (R-8) 

10. Better awareness by business and 
industry about the abilities of 
the handicapped. This could be 
done by offering courses to the 
personnel in business and industry. 
(Pts, 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

11. We have lack of space to store 
equipment and supplies for safety 
purposes. (Pts. 1^ 3, 3) (T-7) 
(R-10) 

12. Need courses in Crafts, Sewing, 
Knitting, and Crocheting for 
clients. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-10) 

13. Need for more long-term follow- 
up of clients after they have been 
placed. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

14. Need courses and teachers to pre- 
pare clients to take GED tests 

and other High School Equivalency 
tests. (No Points) 

1 5. Staff job descriptions not well 
defined. (X) (No Points) 

16. Need continued and open-ended 
Driver Education training for 
clients, especially those under 18 
years of age. This training should 
meet all the standards and require- 
ments for getting a drivers license. 
We need special classes set up just 
for our clients because some of 

them could succeed if they didn't have 
have to keep up with students in 
a regular Driver Ed class. (X) 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) 

17. Need course or upgrading in voca- 
tional evaluation— new techniques. 
(No Points) 


18. Need specialized record keeping or 
bookkeeping training for Workshops 
clients so they can maintain their 
daily forms. (No Points) 

19. Need better coordination between 
the MPTI-MOCD team and Dodge 
County Sheltered Workshops. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

20. Need more than 20 days for client 
evaluation. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

21. We have inadequate space for 
group meetings and counseling, 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

22. Need home training for parents of 
mentally retarded clients. (Pts, 5) 
(T-5) 

23. Need comprehensive manual or 
information for clients on orienta- 
tion, safety, programs offered, rules, 
and regulations. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

24. Staff has too much paperwork. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

25. Better public relations with media 
about the services we offer. (No Points) 

26. Need fire alarm system. (No Points) 

27. Need speech therapist. (No Points) 

28. Need better referral information and 
referral organization with DVR. 
(No Points) 

29. Clients need sex education. (No Points) 


Total Points: 275 
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CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


SHELTERED WORKSHOP, INC. 


Dodge Cou 

[1] Adult Basic Education and Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 


1. Need individualized ABE program for 
clients with emphasis on counting 
money, telling.time, writing, self care, 
eating habits, and hygiene. We need 
teachers, supplies, and equipment to 
fill this need. (XX) (Pts. 2, 6, 6, 9) 
(T-23> (R-4) 

2. Need courses and teachers to prepare 
clients to take GED tests and other 
High School Equivalency tests. 

(No Points) 

[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
niinistration, and Laws 


1. Need more supervisors in the shop. 
They should be at the ratio of 1:10. 
(XX) (Pts. 1,7,9, 10, 10) (T-37) 
(R-1) 

2. Need charm school, music apprecia- 
tion, and physical education for 
clients. (No Points) 

3. Social Security and the Veterans 
Administration benefits reduce 
the client's desire to work. 

(Pts. 1,4) (T-5) 

4. Need for more long-term follow-up 
of clients after they have been 
placed. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

5. Staff job descriptions not well defined. 
(X) (No Points) 

6. Need more than 20 days for client 
evaluation. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

7. Staff has too much paper wor'.s. (X) 
(Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 


[5] Child Care Centers 


1. Need more purchaser services funds 
for day care services. (Pts. 5, 8, 9) 
(T-22) (R-5) ' 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 

Agency 


1. Need for better inter-agency communica- 
tions—messages forgotten or not 
delivered, more telephones, also better 
communications with other agencies 
such as DVR, hospitals, MPT I, and 
DSS. (XX) (Pts. 1,4,6,8) (T-19) 
(R-6) 

2. Need more cooperation from the 
parents and guardians of clients. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

3. Need better coordination between the 
MPTI-MOCD team and Dodge County 
Sheltered Workshops. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

4. Need comprehensive manual or infor- 
mation for clients on orientation, 
safety, programs offered, rules, and 
regulations. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

5. Need better referral information and 
referral organization with DVR. 
(No Points) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Need training for clients beyond what 
they get in our agency— gas station 
attendant, checker training, machine 
shop. (Pts. 3, 5, 7) (T-15) (R-7) 
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Titl0 ifOUR STORE' AWAY FROM HOME 
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Sheltered Worksho|>Staff-Cutogori2cJtion 
Courses and Programs 

2. Need courses in Crofts, Sevvinn, Knittirig, 
and Crocheting for clients. (Pts. 7) 
(T-7) (R-10) 

3. Course in training mothers and baby- 
sitters to care for the handicapped. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

4. Need continued and open-ended Driver 
Education training for clients, espe- 
cially those under 18 years of age. 
This training should meet all the 
standards and requirements for 
getting a drivers license. We need 
special classes set up just fcr our 
clients becciuse some of them 

could succeed if they didn't have 
to keep up with students in a 
regular Driver Ed class. (X) (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

5. Need specialized record keeping 
or bookkeeping training for Work- 
shops clients so they can maintain 
their daily forms. (No Points) 


5. Need for ci lending library where 
persons contribute books and 
materials. (No Points) 

6. Need a Worksho(:»s in every county. 
(No Points) 

7. We have inadequate space for group 
meetings and counseling. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

8. Need fire ularm system. (No Points) 


[13] Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential 
Care, H £ilfway, and Detention Homes 


1. Need local halfway house and need 
staff for halfway house training 
programs. (X) (Pts. 1, 1, 7, 9, 9) 
(T-27) (R-3) 

2. Need for a group home for Workshop 
clients. (X) (Pts. 1,3,8) (T-12) (R-?) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Need more money to buy the proper 
equipment for training clients or 
develop an equipment pool. 

(Pts. 2, 5, 8, 8) (T-23) (R-3) 

2. Need facilities for storage, loading, 
and a gymnasium. (XX) 

(Pts. 2, 5, 7, 9) (T-23) (R-3) 

3. Need better kitchen and homemaking 
supplies and equipment, audio-visual 
supplies and equipment. (XXX) 

(Pts. 2, 5, 6) (T-13) (R-8) 

4. We have lack of space to store 
equipment and supplies for safety 
purposes. (Pts. 1, 3, 3) (T-7) 
(R-10) 


[15] In-Service 


1. Need staff in-service training for home 
training, how to conduct group work, 
role playing, industrial safety, sensi- 
tivity training, new techniques in 
rehabilitation, work adjustment train- 
ing, and intensified training for volun- 
teer staff. (XXXX) (Pts. 4, 8, 8, 9, 10) 
(T-39} (R-2) 

2. Need in-service training in abnormal 
behavior, family counseling, and 
client motivation. (X) (Pts. 5, 5, 6) 
(T-16) (R-5) 

3. Need course or upgrading in vocational 
evaluation — new techniques. 

(No Points) 
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Sheltered Workshop -Suiff-Calefjorization 

[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and W o rk Ex p c r ic n ce 


1. Need subcontract jobs that clients are 
able to do and that have beneficial 
training. (No Points) 


2. Better awareness by businp-js and 
iruliistry about the abiiilios of the 
handicapped. This could bo done 
by offering courses to the personnel 
in business and industry. (Pts. 8) 
(T-8) (R-9) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Need an agency doctor to serve clients- 
local doctors v^ill not attend out-of-town 
clients. (XX) (Pts. 4, 5, 9, 9, 10) (T-37) 
(R-1) 

2. Each client should be required to have a 
physical and dental checkup with the 
state paying if they cannot afford it. 
(No Points) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1. Lack of community awareness of the 
Workshops' function and setvicRS to 
the clients. This also holds for the 
medical professionals. (X) (Pts. 1, 2) 
(T-3) 

2. Better public relations with media 
about the services we offer. (No Points) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. Need more individualized attention to 
specific handicaps such as autistic, 
mentally ill, and physically handicapped 
persons. (Pts. 10) (T-10) (R-9) 

2, Need home training for parents of 
mentally retarded clients. (Pts. 5) 
{r-5) ■ 


[22] Motivation 


1. Clients need more motivation. They 
become too comfortable here. 
(Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-8) 


[23] Prejudice, Discrimination, and Em- 
ployer Prejudice 


1, Need more cooperation from industry 
and unions in hiring the handicapped 
(X) (Pts. 3, 4, 7, 8) (T-22) (R-4) 


[28] Sex Education and Family Planning 
1. Clients need sex education. (No Points) 


[29] Staff 


1. Need for more staff— supervisors, 
break and lunch time help, and 1-1 
on the job supervision, (XXX) 
(Pts. 4, 10, 10, 10, 10) (T-44) (R-1) 

2. Need technical assistance in helping 
to design products so the Workshops 
could become less dependent on 
subcontract work. (X) (Pts. 2, 3, 7) 
(T-12) (R-7) 

3. Need additional drivers for a 1 0ton 
truck/van. (XX) (Pts. 9) (T-9) 
(R-10) 

4. Need a speech therapist paid for by 
the state or county if the parents 
cannot afford it. (XX) (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 
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Sheltered Workshop-Staff-Cntugorization 
Staff 


5, Need for additional job placomont per- 
sonnel to also function as a job 
developer. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

6. Need speech tlierapist, (No Points) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Need a vehicle designed for handicapped 
to replace the old bus— it must have a 
capacity of at least 15 persons. (X) 
(Pts. 6.8, 10) (T-24) (R-2) 

2. Need transportation to and from 
Workshops, jobs, school, medical 
attention, and chopping. (XXXX) 
(Pts. 4, 4, 7. 7) (T-22) (R-5) 

3. Need more money to maintain present 
vehicles and to replace them after 
100,000 miles. (Pts. 3, 6, 6) (T-15) 
(R-6) 

4. Need transportation provided once 
a client is placed in a job. 

(No Points) 
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SHELTERED WORKSHOP, INC. 


Dodgo County 
Number of Groups: 2 TotuI ParlicipaliiKj: 10 

CLIENT NOMINAL 

CQVIPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 
Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 participants are female and former clients of DVR. 

1. Female, age 53; client of DBS, MHC, 3. Female, age 20; client of Sheltered 
Sheltered Workshop, Inc., and IHM; Workshop, Inc., former client of 
former client of DVR and WSES. DVR. 

2. Female, age 60; client of the DSS 4. Female, age 17; client of Sheltered 
and Sheltered Workshop, Inc.; Workshop, Inc. and DVR. 
former client of DVR and WSES. 

5. Female, age 19; client of Sheltered 
Workshop, Inc.; former client of 
DVR. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Would like to do cooking for myself. 
(Pts. 3,4, 5) (T-12) (R-1) 

2. Job placement should be faster at 
the DVR in Madison. (Pts. 5, 6) 
(T-ll) (R.2) 

3. Need more money from welfare 
for clothes, rent, and utilities. (X) 
(Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-3) 

4. Would like to learn more about 
venereal disease. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) 
(R-4) 

5. Need transportation for grocery 
shopping, doctor, and work. (XX) 
(Pts. 1,3,3) (T-7) (R.5) 

6. Would like to learn to be able to 
control my temper. (Pts. 1, 6) 
(T-7) (R-5) 


7. Need to learn how to manage money. 
(Pts. 2,5) (T-7) (R-5) 

8. Want higher wages at the Workshop. 
(XX) (Pts. 1, 1,4) (T-6) (R-6) 

9. Want Cashier-Clerk training. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R-6) 

10. Need Nurses Aide training. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R.6) 

1 1. Would like to do more sewing and 
knitting at the Vocational School. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

12. Want Drivers Education class. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 

13. Want training for a job, like baby- 
sitting. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 
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Sheltered Worksliop-Client-Responses 

14. Would like to learn French. (No Points) 

15. Haven't heard anything on Disabled 
Aid from the Workshops counselor. 
(Pts. 2) (T.2) 

16. Recreation— want to learn to dance and 
swim. (X) (Pis. 2) (T-2) 

17. Would like to be more friendly with 
relatives. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


18. Want Secretarial training. (No Points) 

19. Would like Beautician training. (Pts. 3) 
(1-3) 

20. Training to work with tlie physically 
handicapped. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 


Total Points: 105 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Crite ria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 participants are male. 


1. Male, age 43; client of DVR and 
Sheltered Workshop, Inc.; former 
client of DSS and WSES. 

2. Male, age 45; client of DSS, DVR 
and Sheltered Workshop, Inc.; 
former client of WSES. 


3. Male, aqe 42; client of DSS, MHC 
and Sheltered Workshop, Inc.; 
former client of DVR and WSES. 

4. Male, age 64; client of DVR and 
Sheltered Workshop, Inc. 


5. Male, age 40; client of MHC and 
Sheltered Workshop, Inc.; 
former client of DSS and WSES. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Should be able to earn more money 
and still draw Social Security— earn 
what we can and prorate Social 
Security because when earning the 
maximum amount results in the 
loss of benefits, the initiative is 
taken away. (Pts. 6, 6, 6, 6) 
(T-24) (R-1) 

Education courses such as Electronics, 
Refrigeration, TV Technician, TV 
Repairman, and Welding. 
(Pts. 1, 2, 5, 6) (T-14) (R-2) 


Business and industry does not 
accept or understand the problems of 
the alcoholic or any handicapped per- 
son. (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 5) (T-14) (R-2) 


4. Social Security-Disability does not 
allow enough time to earn an income 
before being cut off. (Pts. 3, 5, 5) 
(T-13) (R-3) 


5. Not enough money left after the 
administration of agencies, for 
clients. (Pts. 2, 3, 5) (T-10) 
(R-4) 

6. Workshops salaries should not 
count towards the loss of Social 

• Security benefits. (Pts. 1, 3, 4) 
(T-8) (R-5) 
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Sheltered Workshop-Client-ResponsGs 


7, DSS and the courts claim a client disabled, 
but Socinl Security doesn't see him as 
disabled. (Pts. 1, 3, 4) (T-8) iR-5) 


10. The Dodcie V .nty MHC lihculdn't 
require clionu> to idantily personal 
problems on job applications. 
(Pts, 2) (7-2) 


8. More understanding and sympathy by 
staff at Workshop. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 
(R-6) 

Total Points: 105 

9. Need transportation to and from work. 
(Pts, 1, 1, 4) (T-6) (R-6) 


* * # ^t- 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


SHELTERED WORKSHOP, INC. 


Dodge County 


[2] Aijency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Should be able to earn more money and 
still draw Social Security— earn what we 
can and prorate Social Security because 
when earning the maximum amount re- 
sults in the loss of benefits, the initiative 

is taken away. (Pts. 6, 6, 6, 6) (T-24) (R-1) 

2. Social Security-Disability does not allow 
enough time to earn an income before 
being cut off. (Pts. 3, 5, 5) (T-13) (R-3) 

3. Not enough money left after the admin- 
istration of agencies, for clients. (Pts. 2, 3, 
5) (T-10) (R-4) 

4. Workshops salaries should not count 
towards the loss of Social Security 
benefits. (Pts. 1, 3, 4) (T-8) {R-5) 

5. DSS and the courts claim a client disabled, 
but Social Security doesn't see him as 
disabled. (Pts. 1, 3, 4) (T-8) (R-5) 

6. The Dodge County MHC shouldn't require 
clients to identify personal problems on 
job applications. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[3] Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and 
Housin g 

1. Need more money from welfare for 
clothes, rent, and utilities. (X) (Pts. 4, 
5) (T-9) (R-3) 


[ 4] Budget: Family 

1. Need to learn how to manage money. 
(Pts. 2, 5) (T-7) (R-5) 


[6] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 

1. More understanding and sympathy by 
staff at Workshop. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) 
(R-6) 

2. Haven't heard anything on Disabled 
Aid from the Workshops counselor. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Would like to learn to be able to control 
my temper. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) (R-5) 
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Sheltered Workshop-Client-Catecjorization 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Education courses such as Eloctronics, 
Refrigeration, TV Technician, TV 
Repairman, and Welding. (Pts. 1, 2, 
5,6) (T-14) (R-2) 

2. Need Nurses Aide training. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R-6) 

3. Want Cashier-Clerk training. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) (R.6) 

4. Want training for a job, like baby- 
sitting. (X) (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

5. Would like to do more sewing and 
knitting at the Vocational School. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) 

6. Would like Beautician training. (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

7. Training to work with the physically 
handicapped. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 

8. Want Drivers Education class. (X) 
(Pts. 1, 2) {T-3) 

9. Would like to learn French. (No 
Points) 

10. Want Secretarial training. (No Points) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1. Would like to do cooking for myself. 
(Pts. a 4, 5) (T>12) (R>1) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1 . Business and industry does not accept 
or understand the problems of the 
alcoholic or any handicapped person. 
(Pts. 2, 3, 4, 5) (T-14) (R-2) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Recreation— want to learn to dance and 
swim. (X) (Pts. 2) (R-2) 


[28] Sex Education and Family Planning 

1. Would like to learn more about venereal 
disease. (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) (R-4) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Need transportation for grocery shopping, 
doctor, and work.' (XX) (Pts. 1, 3, 3) 
(T-7) (R.5) 

2, Need transportation to and from work. 
(Pts. 1, 1, 4) (T-6) (R-6) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Want higher wages at the Workshop. 
(XX) (Pts. 1, i;4) (T-6) (R-6) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 

1 . Job placement should be faster at the 
DVR in Madison. (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) 
(R-2) 

[18] Marital and Family Problems 

1. Would lik(^ to be more friendly with 
my relatives. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

O 
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WORKSHOPS, INC. 


Fond clu Lac County 

Afjency Function 

The clients of Workshops, Inc., Fond du Lac, are served by a wide-ranging program which 
includes a Career Development unit. Sheltered Work, Instruction, and Recreation program (SIR), 
a Production department, and a placement service. 

The Career Development unit initially brings the client-trainee into the Workshop program 
through ian orientation program. The intake interview and a physical exam precede an evaluation 
process, designed to identify work skills, aptitudes, strengths, and weaknesses in work behavior and 
to plan a rehabilitation program. The objective with each client is to achieve placement on a job in 
the competitive labor market. If community placement is not feasible the frainee is referred to the 
Sheltered Work, Instruction, and'^ Recreation program. Efforts with each trainee continue until the 
highest possible level of functioning is achieved. 

The Sheltered Work, Instruction, and Recreation program is provided to serve persons who are 
too severely handicapped to enter the competitive labor market, or those wl^o after 8 to 12 months in 
the Career Development unit are without a job placement and also for trainees in the Career Develop- 
ment unit who need services'such as personal hygiene, etc. Sheltered Work involves performing 
various simple subcontract jobs or janitorial tasks, or professionally supervised work in industry for 
wages. In some cases the wages are less than the minimum Vvage due to the simplification of the 
jobs. Instruction is used to teach appropriate behavior, with short-term goals and successful 
achievement records for each client. Long-temn goals are set with each client, and fnay include 
education in accepted nutrition habits, food purchasing, preparation and eating, proper personal 
hygiene, clothing, posture and self-development. Client trainees also learn to use leisure time 
creatively, through programs which include physical sports, indoor and outdoor games, camping, fishing, 
field trips, picnics, walks, and'discussion sessions. Both group and one-to-one activities are encouraged. 

The Production department includes the active ongoing subcontracted work. The equipment on 
which clients receive training include a belt sander, grinder, a press for processing advertising buttons, 
machinery to produce rubber mats and two industrial sewing machines. Mailings and some original 
projects provide additional work for the clients. Several large industries in the Fond du Lac area 
provide subcontract work for the clients. Supervision includes job skills and work attitudes. Clients ore 
encouraged to develop good work habits and to be responsible. 

Part-time and full-time job placement of the clients is an additional function of the staff. Beyond 
the Workshop experience, clients may receive up to 10 weeks of on-the-job training, with permanent 
employment following training. Clients have been placed in print shops, nursing homes, automobile 
repair garages, offices, restaurants, motel maintenance jobs, and kitchens, as well as other industries 
O 


and a local hospital. 


Close cooporation between the different units assures clients that they will have a maximum 
opportunity to develop their potential while they are at Workshops, Inc. 

Introduction to Workshops, Inc., Staff Participants 

Eight members of the staff of Workshops, Inc., were organized into two Nominal Groups using 
criteria of job placement and education. One group included four female participants, two of whom 
had earned Bachelor's degrees. Each held an instructor's position. The second Nominal Group 
included four para-professionals involved in instruction or administration. Tl)ree of the four had six 
months or less experience in the agency. 

Summary of Workshops, Inc., Staff Responses 

The highest ranked problem cited by the staff is the lack of audiovisual equipment. They need 
a record player, filmstrip projector, and a new film projector. Ranked first by the second group is 
the need for training for the staff in handling handicapped persons. 

The staff desires more ABE classes for all clients. Additionally, the staff recommends a course 
in Motivation for their clients. Both groups agreed on these high priority needs. 

Two categories of problems were mentioned very frequently. The difficulties of the mentally 
retarded, and physically and emotionally handicapped drew a great deal of attention from the staff, 
since most of the clients of Workshops, Inc., have these problems. Instructional aids for teaching 
the retarded were requested. Driver training, with individualized instruction for the physically 
handicapped and those mentally handicapped who are able to operate a car safely, was requested. 
A transportation system for all mentally retarded and handicapped, including assistance on and off 
the busses, and with reduced rates, is needed. 

The other frequently mentioned category was the lack of facilities. Audiovisual equipment 


requests include the projection equipment mentioned above, and video tape machines for instruction, 


educational TV, and tape recorders. Other facilities cited were expanded areas for Sheltered Work 
Instruction, and Recreation with carpeting and partitions, a client lunch and recreation room, and 
better ventilation and air conditioning. Staff requested ramped curbs and crosswalks throughout 
the city. 

The staff is aware of their need for in-service education. They requested training in behavior 
modification, the correction of learning disabilities, and training in the use of equipment, materials, 
and safety aspects of maintenance. Child Development courses for college credit also are requested 
by the staff. 
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There were few administrative problems, according to the Staff. The lacl< of raises had led to 
low morale. More time to identify client's problems is needed. Pern^ission and facilities for a 
personal cocking course for clients is requested, with emphasis to be placed on nutrition. 

Staff of Workshops, Inc., noted the need for bus transportation directly'to the Vocational 
School for clients and the general public, especially at night, as well as the specific needs of the 
handicapped and disadvantaged for transportation around the community. They also noted the 
need for a day care center for the severely mentally retarded or liandicapped adults in the community. 

Introduction to Workshops, Inc, Client Participants 

Sixteen clients from Workshops, Inc., Fond du Lac county, participated in client Nominal Groups. 
They reported former or present client status with 31 outside agencies. (See Table 21 .) 

Of the 432 clients in this study, 96 reported former or present client status with a Workshop. No 
attempt was made by the research team to identify t.he specific Workshop with whom they had 
contact. 

The sixteen clients from Workshops, Inc., were organized into three Nominal Groups using 
criteria of sex and age. One group included 5 men, another included six women under the age of 35, 
and the third group included five women over the age of 48. 

Summary of Workshops, Inc., Client Responses 

Communication problems precluded the clients of Workshops from ranking their responses. 
However, the research team was able to classify the responses by categories. 

The most frequently mentioned category was transportation—clients of Workshops, Inc., need 
transportation to and from work, especially in the winter months. Nine of the clients interviewed 
cited this need. 

The second most frequently mentioned category was the need for better job placement. Clients 
requested help finding jobs in factories, offices, and in the sale of handmade products. 

Major problems for the clients of Workshops also included the need for money to take care of 
themselves. Clients noted that ceilings on the amount of earnings, without cutting certain benefit 
programs, kept them from being self-sufficient. 

Other responses include a problem of communication with the staff for one cHent with special 
needs. Another asked for a personal development program, including how to choose friends. One 
client requested a course in Basic First Aid, and another asked for tutors in the school math courses. 
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HARDWARE ^ BUILDING MATERIAI5, FARM AND GARDEl* SUPPLIES 

AND FXJUIPMENT 


04,09 OO ,00 


Organized subject matter and learning -experiences 
relat.ed to varjuous sales and sales^-supporting tasks 
performed by distributive employee's aTid management 
personnel in establishments engaged primarily in 
selling one or. more of the following product lines 
at* retailf at whol^esale, or to contraj2torsi hard- 
ware, paintf wallpaper f lumberf building materials 
supplies and equipment fair home confitructionf or 
f .nii and garden -supplies and equipment* 


J 


Comparison of Workshops, Inc, Staff and Client Responses 


The staff was quite aware of the basic problems facing their clients. The facilities requested wore 
instructional or rolaLecl to the clicnt-contGred programs. I n-service training was also directly related to 
the services the staff felt they should be able to provide for their clients. The critical need for 
transportation for the handicapped and retarded was frequently mentioned by both the staff and the 
clients of the Workshop. 

Although the clients had obvious communication problems, they were quite aware of their own 
problems in critical areas. Transportation, self-support level earnings, and the need for meaningful 
work were at the top of the requests by the Workshop clients. 
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WORKSHOPS, INC. 


Fond du Lac County 
Number of Groups: 2 Total Participating: 8 

STAFF NOMINAL 
COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Homogenous Groupi ng: All 4 participants are female and 25 years old or younger. Two 
of the four hold a Bachelors degree. 


1. instructor II; 2 years in present 
position; 2 years employed in agency; 
Female, age 20; No degree. 

2. Instructor I; 13 months in present 
position; 13 months employed in 
agency; Female, age 22; B.S., 
Psychology. 


SIR Instructor (Sheltered work. 
Instruction, Recreation): 3 months in 
present position; 2 years employed in 
agency; Female, 20 years old; No 
degree. 

SIR Department Head; 2 years in 
present position; 2 years employed in 
agency; Female, 25 years old; B.S., Art. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 


1. Better audio-visual equipment is needed 
—no record player or filmstrip projector. 
Movie projector needs to be replaced. (X) 
(Pts. 6, 9, 9, 9) (T-33) (R-1) 

2. Need for individual instruction in ABE 
for the mentally retarded. (X) (Pts, 8, 8, 
10) (T-26) (R-2) 

3. More instructional materials adapted for 
adult mentally retarded available for 
instructors, (X) ( Pts. 3, 1 0, 1 0) (T-23) 
{R'3) 

4. Low staff morale due to no raises. (Pts. 
6,7,9) (T-22) (R-4) 

5. Sheltered work, Instruction and Recreation 
area is not adequate for small group in- 
struction. Need carpeting, curtains and 
soundproof partitions. (XX) (Pts. 6, 7, 8) 
(T-21) (R-5) 

6. Lack of motivation of clients for indepen- 
dence. (Pts. 3, 8, 10) (T-21) (R-5) 

7. Behavior modification training for staff, 
(Pts. 2, 4, 5, 5) (T-16) (R-6) 


8. Programs to prepare the mentally re- 
tarded for a successful job, (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) (R-7) 

9. Poor ventilation and no air conditionir g— 
causes low functioning level of staff and 
clients. (Pts, 1, 2, 4) (T-7) (R-8) 

10. Set up a transportation line for all men- 
tally retarded and handicapped with 
special stops and assistance available at 
reduced rates— not Workshops connected. 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T'7) (R-8) 

11. Recreational center for the mentally re- 
tarded. (Pts, 1, 6) (T-7) (R-8) 

12. Video tape machine available to agencies 
to study client behavior and to demon- 
strate to the client his behavior to be 
corrected. (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-8) 

13. Transportation to recreation and outside 
activities like field trips for agency clients. 
(XX) (Pts. 7) (T'7) (R-8) 
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Workshops-Staff-Rosponses 


14. Need for a facitily cinci instructor for 
one-to-one ifistruction in cooking 
simple meals and nutrition for tlie men- 
tally retarded. (X) (Pts. ^, 5) (T-6) 
(R-9) 

15. In-service training sessions to identify 
and adapt to certain Iccirning disabil- 
ities and the .use of available materials. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-10) 

16. Use of YMCA swimming facilities for 
Workdiop clients, alone, for individual 
instruction. (No Points) 

17. Need for individual instruction for staff 
and clients in maintenance— specifically 
in use of equipment, materials, and 
safety. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


18. Male instructors for cjroup super- 
vision of men, (Pts, 1) (T-1) 

19. Rooin specifically set up for learning 
situations witli an educational TV 
and tape machine, so instructors need 
not be present at all times. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

20. Communications bulletin listing 
agencies a. id services within the 
county. (No Points) 


Total Points: 220 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Criteria for Homog e nous G rouping: All 4 participants are para-professionals, 
six months or less experience in the agericy. 


Three of the four have 


1. Shop Superintendent, 6 years in present 
position; 8 years, 6 months employed in 
agency; Male, age 56; No degree. 

2. Home Coordinator; 6 months in present 
position; 6 months employed in agency; 
Female, age not indicated; 1 year of 
college; 1 year Fox Valley Technical 
Institute-Oshkosh. 


Assistant Administrator; 3 months in 
present position; 3 months employed 
in agency; Female, 22 years of age; 
No degree. 

Instructor II; 1 month in present pos- 
ition; 1 month employed in agency; 
Female, 23 years old; No degree. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Training sessions for staff working with 
handicapped people to discuss problems 
in everyday dealings with them. (Pts. 8, 
9, 10, 10) (T-37) ^(R-1) 


4. Courses to be offered in grooming and 
other health cares and nutrition to en- 
large the Workshops program, (Pts. 7, 
8,8) (T-23) (R-3) 


2. 


3. 


More ABE classes, including verbal and 
written skills, should be offered to 
mentally retarded and emotionally dis- 
turbed clients. (Pts. 2, 6, 9, 10) (T-27) 
(R-2) 


A Motivation course for the clients. 
7, 7, 10) (T-27) (R-2) 


(Pts. 3, 
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5. Bus transportation directly to the Voca- 
tional School for clients and general 
pLiblic— especially at night. (Pts. 3, 5, 6, 6) 
(T-20) (R-4) 

6. Not enough time to identify clients' 
specific skills. (Pts. 9, 9) (T-18) (R-5) 


Worl(shot)s-Staf f-Responses 


7. Publication for tho public, listing sor- 
vicGs availublo to them and dofinini] 
them. {Pts. 2, 7, 8( (T-l?) (R-6) ' 

8. Need more audio-visual equipment at 
Workshops. (Pts. 1, 2, 5, 6) (T-14) 
(R-7) 

9. Driver training course with car equipped 
with hand controls for the pliysically 
handicapped. (Pts. 1, 4, 4, 4) (T-13) 
(R-8) 

10. More Child Development courses for 
staff offered in Fond du Lac which 
carry credit toward degree, (Pts. 5, 5) 
(T-IO) (R-9) 

1 1. MPTI should pffer the state-approved 
course, "Voung Child I" which is 40 
hours. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) (R-10) 

12. Study should be given for individualized 
driver education program for mentally 
handicapped, {islo Points) 


13. Day care center for severt?ly mentally re- 
tarded and handicapped adults and 
youth. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 

14. More space at Workshops for clients 
to eat lunch and take breaks. (No 
Points) 

15. Client recreation room needed at Work- 
sfiops. (No Points) 

16. Need ramped curbs and crosswalks, 
(Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 


Total Points: 220 


* * * * 


CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 
WORKSHOPS, INC. 
Fond du Lac County 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
niinistration, and Laws 

1, Low staff morale'due to no raises. 
(Pts. 6, 7, 9) (T-22) (R-4) 

2. Not enough time to identify clients' 
specific skills. (Pts. 9, 9) (T-18) 
(R-5) 


[8] Courses and Programs: Colleges and 
Universities 

1. More Child Development courses for 


staff offered in Fond du Lac which 
carry credit toward degree. (Pts. 5, 
5) (T-10) (R-9) 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 

1. A Motivation course for the clients. 
(Pts. 3,7, 7, 10) (T-27) (R-3) 

2. Courses to be offered in grooming and 
other health cares and nutrition to en- 
large the Workshops program. (Pts. 7, 
8, 8) (T-23) (R-3) 
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Workshops-Siciff-Ccitegorization 
Courses cind Progrcims 

3. MPTl should offer the stato-approved 
course, "Young Child I," whicli is 40 
hours. (Pts. 3, 4) (1-7) (R-10) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc 
tional Materials 


2. Behavior modification training for 
staff. (Pts. 2, 4. 5. 5) (T-16) (R-6) 

3. In-service training sessions to identify 
and adapt to certain learning disabil- 
ities and the use of available materials. 
(Pts. 4) (T-4) (R-10) 


1. Better audio-visual equipment is needed- 
no record player or filmstrip projector. 
Movie projector needs to be replaced. (X) 
(Pts. 6, 9, 9, 9) (T-33) (R-1) 

2. Sheltered work, Instruction and Rec- 
reation area is not adequate for small 
group instruction. Need carpeting, 
curtains and soundproof partitions. 
(XX) (Pts. 6, 7,8) (T-21) (R-5) 

3. Need more audio-visual equipment at 
Workshops. (Pts. 1, 2, 5, 6) (1-14) 
(R-7) 

4. Video tape machine available to agencies 
to study client behavior and to demon- 
strate to the client his behavior to be 
corrected (Pts. 7) (T-7) {R-8) 

, 5. Poor ventilation and no air conditioning- 
causes low functioning level of staff and 
clients. (Pts. 1, 2, 4) (T-7) (R-8) 


4. Need for individual instruction for 
staff and clients in maintenance— 
specifically in use of equipment, materi- 
als, and safety. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. IVIore ABE classes, including verbal and 
written skills, should be offered to 
mentally retarded and emotionally dis- 
turbed clients. (Pts. 2, 6, 9, 10) (T-27) 
(R-2) 

2. Need for individual instruction in ABE 
for the mentally retarded. (X) (Pts. 8, 
8, 10) (T-26) (R-2) 

3. More instructional materials adapted for 
adult mentally retarded available for 
instruj:tors. (X) (Pts. 3, 10, 10) (T-23) 
{R-3) 


6. Room specifically set up for learning 
situations with an educational TV and 
tape machine, so instructors need not 
be present at all times. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

7. More space at Workshops for clients to 
eat lunch and take breaks. (No Points) 

8. Client recreation room needed at 
Workshops. (No Points) 

9. Need ramped curbs and crosswalks. 
(Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 


[15] In-service 


1. Training sessions for staff working with 
handicapped people to 'discuss problems 
in everyday dealings with them. 
O (Pts. 8, 9, 10, 10) (T-37) (R-1) 

EKLC 


4. Programs to prepare the mentally re- 
tarded for a successful job. (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) (R^7) 

5. Driver training course with car equipped 
with hand controls for the physically 
handicapped. (Pts. 1, 4, 4, 4) {T-13) 
(R-8) 

6. Recreational center for the mentally 
retarded. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) (R-8) 

7. Set up a transportation line for all men- 
tally retarded and handicapped with 
special stops and assistance available at 
reduced rates— not Workshops connected. 
(Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) (R-8) 
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Mental Retardation 


8. Need for a fciciliiy and iivuruclor for 
one-to-one instruction in cuokiiKj 
simple meals and nulrition for tlic 
mentally retarded. (X) {Pis. 1, 5) 
(T.6) (R.9) 

9. Study should be given for indivicJu.ilized 
driver education prograni for mentally 
handicapped. {No Points) 

10. Day care center for severely mentally 
retarded and iiandicac)ped adults and 
youth. (Pts. 1, 3) (T-4) 


[22] (Vlotivntion 


1. Lack of motivation of clients for 
independence. (Pts. 3, 8, 10) (T-21) 
(R-5) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Use of YMCA Gvvimmincj facilities for 
Workshop clients, alone, for individual 
instruction. (Mo Points) 


[26] Referral and Informa tion Center 

1. Publication for the public, listing ser- 
vices available to them and defininrj 
them. (Pts. 2, 1, 8) (1-17) (R-6) 

2. Communications bulletin listing 
agencies and services within the 
county. (No Points) 


[29] Staff 


1. Male instructors for group supervision 
of men, (Pts, 1) (T-1) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Bus transportation diroctly to the V^oca- 
tional School for clients and general 
public— especially at nigiit. (Pts. 3, 5, 6, 
6) (T-20> (R.n> 


Transportation to recreation and outside 
activities like field tri()s for agency clients. 
(XX) (Pts. 7) (T-7) (R-8) 
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WORKSHOPS, INC. 


Fond du Lac County 

(On October 19, 1972 tlio rusoarch uwm iiltomptcd to conduct ii Nominal Group session with ttiroe 
groups of clients from Workshops, Inc. of Fond du Lac county. Apparently there was a misunderstandinc 
between the rosearcli team and the staff of Workshops assistinc) in organizing the groups concerning the 
criteria for litoracy and (ihysical ubililics. Some of the participants were uni^ble to read and write and 
some had difficulty due to poor eyesight, hearing, and speech. The team did collect the responses the 
clients wrote in Stop Number 1 of the Nominal Group Method, but were unable to continue with the 
steps involving the rank of priorities.) 

Number of Groups: 3 Total Participating: 16 

CLIENT NOMINAL 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 
Crit eria for H omocjcnous Grouping: All five participants are male, 

1. Male, age 21; client of Workshops, Inc.; 3, Male, age 27; client of Workshops, Inc.; 
former client of WSES. forme: client of DVR, WSES, and MHC. 

2. Male, age 57; client of Workshops, Inc. 4, Male, age 40; client of Workshops, Inc. 
and DSS: former client of WSES and and DSS; former client of DVR and 
MHC. MHC, 

5. Male, age 47; client o^f Workshops, Inc, 
DSS, and DVR; former client of MHC. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Maybe people living alone or with some- 2. Back and forth to home or work right 
body if they could have a way of work- now, 
ing to earn more money to pay higher 

bills. If there might be a way to get 3. Need better jobs; more money; trans- 
rides to work during the cold months. portation to better job. 

Total Points: None 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


Cr iteria for Homoci^no us Grou fjing: All 6 participants arc female and under the age of 35. 

1. Female, age 22; client of Workshops, 4. Female, age 34; client of Workshops, Inc., 
Inc., and DSS; former client of WSES. and DSS. 

2. Female, age 21 ; client of Workshops, Inc. 5. Female, age 26; client of Workshops, Inc., 
and DSS; former chent of WSES. and WSES, 

3. Female, age 33; client of Workshops, 6. Female, age 20; client of Workshops, Inc., 
Inc., and DSS. and DVR. 
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Workshops-Client 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Slowness In myself; cluss on liow to ()ct 
a job; Bosic First Aid courso; U'unspona- 
tion— once in a while. 

2. Finding a job that I can do. 

3. Help getting me a good job like factory 
work. 

4. I have epilepsy problems— wisli I could 
have a job like other ones do. Riglu here 
I can only earn about $40.00, other- 
wise; I get my check taken away. I like 
doing dishes in restaurants. Am almost 
over my spells. Had a 3-week checkup 

at doctor and hospital. Otherwise I 
get along fine. 


5. How to choose my friends more care- 
fully. How to get a good full-time job. 
Transportation to and from work in 
the winter n)onths. 

6. Have difficulty with Workshop Sheltered 
Work, Instri'ction and Recreation staff 
understanding me and have them to 
understand my problems that I have. 


Total Points: None 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP N0.3 


Criteria for Homogenous Groupinci : All 5 participants are female and over the age of 48. 

1. ' Female, age 48; client of Workshops, Inc. 3. Female, age 50; client of Workshops, 

and DSS; former client of DVR and Inc. and DVR; former client of WSES. 

WSES. 

4. Female, age 59; client of Workshops, 

2. Female, age 59; client of Workshops, Inc. Inc., DSS, and MHC. 
and DSS. 

5. Female, age 55; client of Workshops, Inc., 
DSS, and MHC. 

REvSPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO . 3 

1. Need transportation ar>d-ijioney; home- 3. Need job in light office work; also 
sickness— being separated from family transportation. 

a long time. 

4. How to sell the things l*myself make; 

2. To make more money for myself. To also need transportation, 
get back and forth to MHC. Help with 

my math and school in general. Total Points: None 
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CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


WORKSHOPS, INC, 
Fond du Lac County 


(61 Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 

1. Have difficulty with Workshop Sheltered 
Work, histruction and Recreation staff 
understcindinc] me and have thom to under- 
stand my problems that I have. 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment and Personal 

1. How to choose my friends more carefully. 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary^ Middle, and High School 

1 help with my math in school in 

general. 


[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 

1 class on how to get a job; Basic 

First Aid course 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Need better jobs 

2. Finding a job that I can do. 

3. Help getting me a good job like factory 
work. 

4 how to get a good full-time job 

5. Need job in light office work ..... 

6. How to sell the things I myself make 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 

1 homesickness— being separated from 

family a long time. 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 

Emotional Handicaps 

1. I have epilepsy problems— -wish I could 
have a job like other ones do. Right here 
I can only earn about $40.00, otherwise 
I get my check taken away. I like doing 
dishes in restaurants. Am almost over 
my spells. Had a 3-week checkup at 
doctor and hospital. Otherwise I get 
along fine. 


2, Slowness in myself 
[30] Transportation 


1. Maybe people living alone or with some- 
body if they could have a way of working 
to earn more money to pay higher bills. 

If there might be a way to get rides to work 
during the cold months. 

2. Back and forth to home or work right now. 

3. Need transportation to better job. 

4 transportation once in a while. 

5 Transportation to and from work 

in the winter months. 

6. Need transportation 

7 to get back and forth to MHC 

8. Neec^ transportation. 

9 transportation. 
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Workshops-Client-Categorization 

[31] Wciges, Income, and Incentives 

1. Need moi^e^money 

2. Need money 

3. To make more money for myself 
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TitU 


BUILDING MA-raiRIAia TECHWQI/^r.Y ^wn RRTT.TMr.- 


Author • ' Date Pub*. 1972 

' Instructional Materials Services 
Pub li*h0 r Division of B3(tensio n. The University of T exas. Austin. TX 78712 

T«aoh»r or Student Matter ial Student Coet $21»95 Length 500 pagea 

Grade Level Secondary Sugqeeted Time of Use 1 seM» 

OBJBCTJVES: - , 


'i 


'SUMMABI DESCRrPTI&tl : Product information and specif icatlons , for 16 different 


categories of lumber and building materials* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Answer Book $3.50 


Ti t le ' ■ FARM. HpME.- AND p^^T^™ RllPPT.TRS 


Author \ . \ Date Pub. 1969 

'j . Instructional Materials Services 

4 Publieher Divlsiorv of Extension, The University of Tejtas. Austin. TX 7B712 

Teaohmr 'or Student Material jSVa&ent ^ Coet $7.50 Length 209 paices 

GTads LmvBl Secondary . Smq gee ted' Time of Uee 1 seat 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMABT DESC/^IPTION: Technical product infomatlon on anlaal feeds, fertilizers 
\ and soil aoiendjnentSf farm chemicals, and seeds* 


AU^TT.ABLE INSTRUCTOR M'ATERIAL ASD TESTS: Answer Book ($2.00) 


THE THRESHOLD JNC, 


Washington County 

Agency Function 

As a rehabilitation center the Threshold, Inc. serves the disabled and handicapped persons of 
Washington county. The services offered by the Threshold include several vocational rehabilitation 
programs includincj testing, driver education, placement, evaluation, day care, work adjustment and 
specialty training for janitorial work. The sheltered workshop also provides day care, on-the-job 
training, counseling, instruction in personal hygiene and adjustment, craft and skills instruction, a 
preschool and summer school program for youngsters, ar.d a home training program with specialists 
who instruct parents in how to teach their children self-feeding, toilet training, dressing, discipline, 
and creative play. The total number of clients served during FY 1971-72 by the Threshold, Inc. 
was 274. This included 138 clients in vocational rehabilitation programs, 48 in day care, 63 in 
"Title I - Summer Programs", 13 in preschool programs, and 12 in the home training program. In 
fiscal year 1970-71, this agency served 219 clients. 

Introduction to The Threshold, Inc., Staff Participants 

Five Nominal groups, consisting of 23 staff members of The Threshold, Inc., were organized, with 
the criteria for homogeneous grouping related to occupational assignments and responsibilities. 

For example, one group included five professionals, all holding Bachelor's degrees, who deal 
directly with clients in counseling and evaluation. Another group of four females provide special ser- 
vices to clients on a part-time basis, such as training specialist, therapist and instructors. 

A third group included four para-professional staff in supervisory positions and one instructor. 
Another group of five are assistants to subcontract production, building maintenance instruction and 
product delivery staff. The last group of 4 participants are involved in the preschool training program. 

Summary of The Threshold, Inc., Staff Responses 

Following are the top-ranked responses from the five groups participating in the study. One 
group of professionals pointed out that the major problem standing in the way of long-term employment ■ 
on the staff at Threshold, Inc., w^s the lack of good fringe benefits, good wages, and good pension plans. 
A group of female instructional specialists cited a more adequate budget for program supplies as their 
greatest need for best serving the clients. A group of staff involved in subcontract production, instruction, 
and delivery noted that a lack of confidence in the staff by the director prevented decisions at the 
departmental level, and that this was the major problem. Another group of staff associated with sub- 
contract production, instruction and delivery, as well as the transportation syst^^m for clients, reported 
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that they needed more background information on their clients. The fifth group, of preschool staff 
members, cited the need for a bettor physical plant as the major need. 

The second-ranked problems noted by the Nominal Groups of Threshold staff members were 
similarly diverse. One group indicates that the speech therapist should be part of the instructional 
service rather than counseling. Another group feels that clients should be grouped according to their 
abilities, need for supervision, and education. A third group gave second priority to more appropriate 
placement for dients, classifying them by their behavioral problems. Another group felt that more 
formal time for staffings would aid clients, and that clients should participate in staffings. Ranked 
second by another group is the problem of unclear job duties, citing the flexible demands made on the 
staff as very distracting. 

Given third priority by the Nominal Groups were a varying collection of problems. In-service 
training for the staff concerning learning therapy, motivation techniques, teaching hiethods, emotional 
problems, learning disabilities, motor development, programs of other agencies, and sensitivity training 
were requested by three groups. Another group complained that too much paper work interfered with 
Threshold staff delivering needed services. Another response given a third priority ranking was the 
request for departmental budgets, with 4 of the 5 individuals in that group indicating this response in 
Step 1 of the Nominal Group Method. 

The most frequently mentioned problems of the Staff are in the category of policies, rules, 
administration and laws. From the 5 Nominal Groups, thirty-three problems from this category were 
ranked in the top ten problems. A number of the administrative problems centered on the desire of 
the staff to understand the limits and assignments of their individual jobs. Job descriptions and written 
guidelines were requested for both staff and client jobs to reduce the ambiguity and confusion and to 
improve the staff functions. A very important problem would be solved, according to the staff, if 
clients were grouped according to ability as they go through evaluation. Also, in order to improve the 
services, staff suggested that regular, more frequent staff meetings be held, and that the client being 
discussed be allowed to participate in the staffing. Confidentiality of information about clients was 
urged by the staff. Hiring more staff to improve the staff/client ratio is recommended. The staff 
would appreciate more delegation of authority with less inconsistency, more freedom to express them- 
selves, and some limits on the degree of client discipline allowed. It was suggested that more recognition 
for jobs well done would be welcomed by the staff. Departmental budgets and responsibility for sched- 
uling would reduce the confusion the staff observes in the rush jobs for certain subcontracts. Emphasis 
on the subcontracted jobs interferes with regularly scheduled activities for clients. Some clients with 
high skill levels, developed while working on subcontracts, are reported as being held back from outside 
job placement due to the need for their skills. There were several 'complaints that red tafoe and paper 
work interfere with the one-to-one super\,'ision relationships that some clients need. The staff emphasized 
several times that the policy of the Threshold should be to help the clients move up and out to jobs in 
the competitive working community. In all, fifty problems related to the administrative area. 
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Many problems also were noted by the staff in communications. The suycjested remedy to improve 
the exchange of information about new clients and clients in Threshold programs would be to hold more 
frequent staff ings with Threshold staff, and to bring in professional staff members from ether agencies 
on a regular basis. Bettor cooporation botwoon the services is urged. It is felt that more time should 
be spent explaining to clients why they are at the Threshold and what is expected of them. The staff 
recommended more cooperative programs with schools and technical institutes for their clients. The 
staff feels they need more information and better communications with the other service and state 
agencies to improve the working relationships with the clients. 

As was noted, the staff reported a significant need for new physical facilities, which would permit 
more privacy, better working conditions, less noise, facilities for counseling, individual instruction, and 
in general a better program for the clients. Equipment requests range from swings and slides to be used 
therapeutically, to supplies for programs in living skills, home training, and speech therapy. A lending 
library was requested, as was new office equipment. 

Additional staff is needed for individual instruction and attention to clients who require it. New 
staff services are needed for physical therapy, occupational therapy, a nurse, a pre-school teacher, and 
a trained para-professional on each bus in addition to a trained driver. 

The public relations between the Threshold and the communities it serves should be improved. 
There is a real need for more volunteers and more parent involvement. Better public education is 
needed for the community to undeistand the needs of the handicapped and to accept the handicapped. 
More community involvement would improve the chances for good job placement for the trained clients. 

The staff ranked in-service training in therapy techniques, in better understanding of the psychological 
problems some clients have, and with staffs from other Workshops, in addition to the areas mentioned 
above. Cooperative efforts of this kind were urged with Southern Colony staff for home training 
specialists. Better training of clients for jobs such as checker, stockhandler, and service station attendant 
was also requested, through an improved on-the-job training program. 

* 

Introduction to The Thresh old, I nc., Client Participants 

Twenty-four clients of the Threshold, Inc;, Washington county, were organized in five Nominal 
Groups, using criteria of place of residence, type of handicap, and educational background. Eleven 
men and 13 women participated. They reported former client status with 17 other agencies and active 
status with 35 outside agencies. (See Table 21.) 

Twenty-four MPTI District client participants in this study from other agencies reported former 
client status with a Workshop and 22 reported active client status. Of the 432 clients in this study, 96 
reported former or present client status with a Workshop. 
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Summary of The ThrGshold, inc ., Client Responses 

Four new clients, unable to secure employment elsewhere, indicated that their most important 
need was for job information and informalion :ibout pros[)octivo employers. Another grouf), clients 
who had at one time held an outside job, but not within the past six months, stated that the Threshold 
bus is always too crowded and needs a heater. A group of five clients in residence at a psychiatric 
hospital ranked low Threshold wages as their number one problem. The number one priority of a group 
of clients with a history of psychiatric problems is the desire to return to hourly wages and incentive 
pay rates in place of piece work. A Nominal Group which included physically handicajDped iind work- 
study high school students also indicated that the piece work wage rate was too low, and that Threshold 
clients should be paid on the basis of hourly rates. The same group requested that the staff explain 
changes in piece work rates when they occur. 

The second-ranked problems found by the Nominal Groups also were diverse, but they showed some 
common problems as well. One group requested aptitude and guidance testing before placement, to 
make sure the client is capable of doing the job. Another group ranked not being "placed in the type 
of job he is best suited for" as the second highest problem. Faster service at the Guidance Center would 
be appreciated, as a third group compl^^ined that the long waiting period for an appointment slowed their 
progress. The other second-ranked problem was from a group which stated the need for transportation to 
work, physicians, shopping and recreation as important. 

Three of the third-ranked problems listed by the five Nominal Groups were associated with needed 
transportation for clients. More widely distributed pick-up stations, a bus stop at the high school, the 
Vocational School, around the community, and especially transportation to work were all specifically 
requested by the client groups. Other third priority problems include a request for better training for 
outside jobs, specifically in factory work, store clerking. Machine Shop work, Waitressing, and Furniture 
Repair and Construction. 

The most frequent problem category was Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Administration, and 
Laws. Several complaints are related to limits placed on their earning power by laws, such as one report 
that Code No. 19 prevents residents of Cedar Lake Home from being employed in a profitable job. 
Clients indicate that waiting for someone with a power of attorney to answer requests is frustrating. 
Several clients noted that working conditions and paces were less than ideal. Chilly workshops, idle time, 
too short work breaks, and not enough training in janitorial skills were mentioned. Clients would like 
to master skills before being rnoved to new tasks. They also requested a hot lunch program for the staff 
and clients. 

The clients are very eager for Vocational and Technical training. The groups requested courses in 
factory work, store clerk, Waitress, Furniture Repair and Construction, as mentioned, and also requested 
Machine Shop training. Drivers Education, nigh school credit courses at night. Auto Body Repair, 
Institutional Cooking hospital. Food Service training. Office training. Auto Mechanics, Music, Shop, 
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Advanced Math, Art, Personal Budgeting, Sewing, High Scliool credit courses during the day, and 
more reading, writing, iind arilhinalic are requested. They also request guidance or aptitude testing, 
counseling, and more help in rehcibilitating people from county institutions. Clients also felt the need 
for more recreation in the winter, such as rolior skating. 

The sensitivities of the clients were evident as they sought "a more friendly relationsliip between 
staff and clients." Several of the communication problems are reflections of the clients' desire to have 
more friends. 

Comparison of The Threshold, Inc., Staff and Client Responses 

The staff is very much concerned with administrative problems which keep them from serving 
the cliefUs better. It seems that the clients are aware of staff tension. Staff noted a need for better 
public relations. Both groups noted communication problems and both have requests for Vocational 
and Technical courses and in-service type training, for both clients and staff. Clients alone noted the 
need for ABE courses and remedial work in basic communication skills. Neither staff nor clients are 
satisfied with the wages or pay rates for their respective jobs. Staff did note several client-centered 
problems, such as the trend toward dependence and the need for motivation which the staff feels 
they could be trained to remedy. 

Responses from The Threshold's Secretarial Staff 

The secretarial staff of the Threshold was organized as a Nominal Group in response to a special 
request by that agency. The five participants were all clerical employees. Their responses indicated that 
they, as the rest of the staff, were motivated to help the clients and were sensitive to their needs. More 
office equipment was requested, but the clerical staff also wanted to know more about the handicaps 
and disabilities of the clients, and requested in-service training and clinics and seminars, to include staff 
from other Workshops. Because the clerical staff is responsible for the many required forms, they 
requested assistance in understanding and keeping up with changes instituted by the state through 
quarterly bulletins. Their responses were not ranked. 
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THE THRESHOLD. INC. 


Wcishtngton County 
Number of Groups: 5 Total Participating: 23 

STAFF NOMINAL 

COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO, 1 

Criteria for H omogenous Grouping: All 5 participants are professionals and deal directly with the 
clients in counseling, (ivalucjtion, and case management. 


1, Job Placement Counselor/Subcontract 
Procuromonl; 1 year, 7 months in present 
position; 1 year, 7 months in agency; Male, 
age 32; B.A., Philosophy/English; 4 years 
graduate work in Theology; 6 additional 
credits in graduate work. 

2. Client Care Supen/isor; 9 months in 
present position; 9 months in agency; 
Male, age 22; B.S., Psychology; 6 grad- 
uate credits in Educational Psychology. 


3. Client Care Supervisor; 1 1 months in 
present position; 1 1 months in agency; 
Male, age 29; B.A., Philosophy; M.A., 
Theology. 

4. Client Care Counselor; 2 weeks in 
present position; 2 weeks in agency; 
Female, age 25; B.A., Psychology/ 
English; 37 graduate credits toward 
M.A. 


5. Evaluation Client Services Coordinator; 
1 year, 6 months in present position; 
3 years, 4 months in agency; Male, age 
29; B.A., Psychology + 43 credits; M,A., 
Educational Psychology. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


1. Poor fringe benefits and wage make it 
imposrible for me to consider long- 
term employment at Threshold agency. 
Poor health policy, no pension plan, 
token reimbursement for schooling. 
(XXX) (Pts. 7, 9, 10, 10, 10) (T-46) 
(R-1) 

2. Flexible demands of this agency creates 
an inability to apply self to a given area 
—counseling versus bus driving versus 
supervisors, Need more staff, volunte'^rs, 
or farming out. (XXX) (Pts. 6, 7, 8, 

10) (T-31) (R-2) 


4. Authoritarian and compulsive needs of 
Director weakens morale. (Pts. 5, 7, 9) 
(T-21) (R-4) 

5. More training and support in dealing 
with in-depth client problems— lack of 
first class therapy skills. This is expected 
in job role.. (XXX) (Pts. 8, 10) (T-18) 
(R-5) 

6. Lack of appropriate confidentiality 
among staff members relative to client 
problems. What is confidential should 
be clarified. (Pts. 6, 9) (T-15) (R-6) 


3, In-service training for staff on a more 
regular basis. Lack of instruction in 
pragmatic application of learning therapy 
and motivation techniques. Lack of ex- 
posure to other agencies' solutions to 
similar problems. Comprehensive in- 
service training, lectures, and sensitivity 
4)^-aining. (Pts. 5, 6, 7, 8) (T-26) (R-3) 


7s Client/staff ratio too high for promising 
clients with good potential. (Pts. 5, 8) 
{T-13) (R-7) 

8. Need for more parental contact with 
agency. More family programs. (XX) 
(Pts. 4, 8) (T-12) (R-8) 


Threshold-Stnff-Responses 


9. Excessive clerical functions— profession- 
al staff engaged in excessive paper work. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-9) 

10. Lack of available joint programs with 
other agencies such as MPTI and higfi 
schools. (X) (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-10) 

1 1. Roles of job placement and subcontract- 
ing work against each other. Subcon- 
tracting keeps good people here to get 
work done and this is against job place- 
ment which is getting good people jobs. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

12. Staff needs quicker and more e^ah\me 
briefing on new clients. Also, n.-: in- 
formation from referral agency. (X) 
(No Points) 

13. Inability or inconsistency in delegating 
more authority to staff. (XX) (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) 

1 4. Difficult working with specific staff 
members on implementing of case 
planning. (X) (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

15. Lack of time for sharing information 
about clients with members of staff. 
(No Points) 

16. Board philosophy does not encourage 
staff longevity. (Pts. 9) (T-9) 

17. Our good staff makes agency come 
alive; yet Board and voluteers get com- 
munity recognition. (Pts. 3, 5) (T-8) 

18. Lack of adequate facilities— lack of 
privacy. Need space for food program. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1, 1, 3, 4) (T-9) 


21. Lack of consistency and clarity of 
position statements in handling given 
situations— agency involvement in 
commitment proceedings. (Pts. 3, 4) 
{T-7) 

22. I mage of agency as sheltered workshop 
reduces effective referral of work ad- 
justment people to and from agency. 
(XX) (Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 

23. Lack of time for staff to work on a one- 
to-one basis with severely handicapped 
clients. (X) (No Points) 

24. Need more pressure on Samaritan Hos- 
pital clients to get them into paying 
jobs— they find security here. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 

25. Underdeveloped volunteer groups. (Pts. 
2) (T-2) 

26. Unpredictable client load, (No Points) 

27. Inactive participation by community- 
Chamber of Commerce, J.C.'s and 
Kiwanis— in placing clients in jobs. (X) 
(Pts. 3) (T-3) 

28. Establishing realistic OJT programs with 
employers. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 

29. Need for family counseling. {No Points) 

30. Lack of sexual and social outlets for 
clients. (No Points) 

31. Inadequate public information. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


19. Poor communication with medical 
profession. More consulting sen/ices 

and in-service training of a purely Total Points: 275 

medical nature needed. (X) Pts. 1) 

(T-1) 

20. Over-emphasis on subcontract deadline 
to the point of eliminating other sen/ices. 
(Pts. 1, 2) (T-3) 
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• Threshold-Staff 

COMPOSmOlM OF NOM IN AL GROUP NO. 2 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 4 participating females provide speciality services to the 
clients on a part-time basis. 


1. Home Training Specialist; 2 years in 
present position; 4 years in agency; 
Female, age 52; B.A., no major 
indicated. 

2. Speech Therapist; 1 year in present 
position; 1 year in agency; Female, 
age 27; B.A., Speech Correction. 


3. Living Skills Instructor; 1 year, 6 
months in present position; 3 years 
in agency; Female, age 36; No 
information submitted on educational 
background. 

4. Instructor-Assistant Supervisor; 5 years 
in present position; 5 years in agency; 
Female, age 48; No information sub- 
mitted on educational background. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Need for adequate budgets for supplies 
for individual programs such as living 
skills, home specialist and speech 
therapy. (XX) (Pts. 5, 8, 10) (T-23) 
(R-1) 

2. Lack of formal time for staffing of in- 
dividual clients with all staff involved 
with the client participating, (X) 
(Pts. 7, 7, 9) (T-23) (R-1) 

. 3. Too much paper work, forms are too 
complicated, and agencies requesting 
information should develop their own 
forms for Workshop staff to complete. 
(XX) (Pts. 3,8, 10) (T-21) {R-2) 

4. Control of subcontract work because of 
interference with scheduled programs. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 4,8) (T-16) (R-3) 

5. Classify severely mentally retarded as a 
separate group to work in smaller groups 
within Workshops. (X) (Pts. 2, 5, 9) 
(T-16) (R-3) 

6. IVIore structured follow-up of programs 
as prescribed as a result of testing. 

. (Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) (R-3) 

7. Inadequate work conditions such as 
lack of privacy, too much noise, short- 
age of phones, and lack of space. (XX) 
(Pts. 6, 10) (T-16) (R-3) 


8, Written guidelines by Director versus 
verbal guidelines to insure complete 
carry-through because Director changes 
his mind too often after setting up pro- 
grams. (X) (Pts. 3, 5, 7) (T-15) (R-4) 

9. Need for more ABE for clients, geared 
towards handicapped. (Pts. 1, 2, 4, 6) 
(T-13) (R-5) 

10. No staff meetings for staff to express 
themselves. (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-6) 

11. Too much time spent as assistant super- 
visor due to a shortage of supervisors; 
thus, not enough time spent on indi- 
viduals and Group Work Instructor, 
which is designated job. (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) (R-7) 

12. Southern Colony should plan in-service 
for Home Training Specialist. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-8) 

13. Basis for clients wages should be more 
equalized, giving the clients in Work 
Activity higher wages for incentives. 
(Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) (R-9) 

14. Better evaluation and testing for in- 
coming clients. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 
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Threshold-Gtaff-Responses 


15. Transportcition to recreatiofi and job 
placement for Workshop clients. (Pts. 1, 
2,3) (T-6) (R-10) 

16. Need staff job descriptions better defined 
and role carried through. (Pts. 1, 3) (T4) 

17. Training period for clients is too short, 
due to outside pressures from other 
agencies, such as DVR. (No Points) 

18. Lack of knowledge and understanding 
about the various service organizations 
and slate agencies, their functions and 
how we can better work together. (Pts. 1, 
4) (T-5) 

19. Some clients get too comfortable in the 
agency. (X) (No Points) 


20. Better community awareness of 
Workshop activities. (No Points) 

21. Universal wage scale among Work- 
shops staff in state by education and 
experience. (No Points) 

22. More OJT for clients. (No Points) 


Total Points: 220 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


Criteria for Homogenous Grouping: All 5 participating staff are involved in subcontract production, 
building maintenance instruction, and product delivery. Four of the five staff are para-professionals. 


1. 


Maintenance Supervisor; 1 year, 3 

months in present position; 1 year, 

3 months in agency; Male, age 61 ; 

No information submitted on educational 

background. 

Production Supervisor; 2 years, 6 months 
in present position; 3 years, 6 months in 
agency; Male, age 31; B.A., Liberal Arts. 


3. Supervisor; 9 months in present 
position; 9 months in agency; Female, 
age 37; No infornhation submitted on 
educational background. 

4. Assistant Supervisor; 2 years in present 
position; 2 years in agency; Female, 
age 30; No information submitted on 
educational background. 


5. Woods and Metal Shop Instructor; 
10 months in present position; 10 
months in agency; Male, age 49; No 
information submitted on educational 
background. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


1. Lack of confidence in the staff by the 
Director to make departmental deci- 
sions. (Pts. 2, 7, 9, 10, 10) (T-38) 
(R-1) 

2. Some clients are inappropriately placed, 
such as mentally retarded with behavioral 
problems in with the mentally retarded. 
(Pts. 4, 7, 8, 8, 9) (T-36) (R-2) 


3. Expectations of the Director too high 
for efficiency of entire staff. Too much 
to do and too little time to do it in. (XX) 
(Pts. 3, 5, 9,9, 10) (T-36) (R-2) 


Need for departmental budgets. 
{Pts. 2, 4, 6, 7, 7) (T-26) ( R-3) 


(XXX) 
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5. Mentally retarded should be separated 
from the physically handicapped and 
emotionally disturbed. (Pis. 3, 7, 10) 
(T-20) (R-4) 

6. Jobs should be redistributed for in- 
dividual heads to each individual de- 
partment such as busing and siiops. 
(Pts. 6, 6, 8) (T-20) (R-4) 

7. No regularly scheduled staffings or 
staff meetings. (XUPts. 3, 4, 10) 
(T-17) (R-5) 

8. Clients need a trained nurse to take 
care of clients' first aid needs and 
illness. (Pts. 1, 1, 3, 5) (T-10) (R-6) 

9. Too many rush short-term subcontract 
jobs that don't benefit the client. (Pts. 
4,6) (T-10) (R-6) 

10. Lack of infornnation on DVR referrals. 
(Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-7) 

1 1. Apparent constant lack of funds due to 
a lack of budget to purchase needed 
items or materials. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-7) 

12. No private facilities at Workshop for 
l:aijnseling or working individually for 
some individual programs. (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) (R-8) 


14. Due to duties outside of job description, 
there is not enough time for client con- 
tact for proper training. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 
(R-8) 

15. Inadequate client orientation as to why 
they are here and what is expected of 
them. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R 9) 

16. Client schedules are too flexible. (Pts. 1, 
2,2) (T-5) (R-10) 

17. What to do with a client who has reached 
their highest achievement level. (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) (R-10) 

18. More in-depth training for clients on 
hygiene and general grooming. (No 
Points) 

19. Apparent lack of proper dust and waste 
disposal partly due to being directed not 
to throw anything away. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

20. More one-to-one supervision of new 
clients in the shop under evaluation. (X) 
(Pts. 1,1) (T-2) 


13. In-service for better understanding of Total Points: 275 

client's psychological makeup. (X) 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-8) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


Criteria for Homo ge nous Grouping: All 5 participating staff are assistants to the subcontract production, 
building maintenance instruction, and product delivery staff. They also provide the transportation needs 
of the clients. 


1. Bus Driver; 5 years in present position; 
5 years in agency; Male, age 45; No 
information submitted on educational 
background. 


2. Assistant Supervisor (WAC); 1 year, 4 
months in present position; 1 year, 4 
months in agency; Female, age 27; 
Licensed Practical Nurse. 
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Ti t Is . fEED AND FARM fiipPT.Tgg 


Author ^ • • """"•-"■/ ^^<2t« Pub. 1966 

Instructional Materials. Services . 
Pliblithtr Division of Extension. The tintversltv of TeXAS. Aimtin^ TSf 78712 

Tsaohsr or Student Material Student -Coat Length 155 pagea. 

Gradt Level Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of Uae j ■•■« 

OBJECTIVES: , - 


SVMMARJ DESCRIPTION : This manual servps as a valuable toal In training and 
guiding the student's jolr'^sslgnnents- when on coopeiatlve^tralnlng* 

4 


'AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESJ.S: 

Ti 1 10 HARDWARE RETAILING ^ 

, Author Dorothy Rltter , Date Pub. 1966 

Small Business Administration ^ 
^ Publieher JU> S» Government Printing Ofi'lce, Washlnrton^ DC 20^2 ^ L 



T0aoh0r or Student Materia I Both Coet 

Grade Level^ Adult ] Suggeet 


Frea Length 6 paws 


^d Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: 


I 


) 


) 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: The publications^ cited In this blbUqgrSphy ar« books and . 
pamphlets Issued by Federal agencies and listed under the Issuing agency* All deal 
Kith hardvare as a retail .enterprise*' * . 


Q*VAILABLE INSTRUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS %, 


Throsholcl-Stn((-Coni|josilion 


3. Arts unci Cmfls Assisttiiit; 2 t^iuntlis 
in present position; 0 fnonlliB in 
tif|oncy; Fonu'ilo, u(je 20; A. A. in 
Mental Retcirclation. 


4. Administrative Socrctary; 0 years in 
present ponition; 6 years in ariGncy; 
Foniale, acjc 30; No infornuilion sul)- 
mi tied on educational bacl^ijround. 


5. Assistant Supervisor; 6 weeks in 
present position; 6 weeks in aqGncy; 
iVIaio, acje 45; No information sub- 
mitted on educational background. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


1. More background information on 
diiMits. (XXX) (Pts. 9, 9, 10, 10) 
(1-38) (R-1) 

2. Client groups should be divided 
according to education, abiiiUes and 
need of supervision. (XX) (Pts. 1,3, 6, 
10, 10) (T-30) (R-2) 

3. More in-service training in dealing with 
Worksliop clients. Especially for non- 
professional staff. (Pts. 3, 7, 7, 9) 
(T-26) (R-3) 

4. Shortage of staff for those clients who 
need constant individual attention. (XX) 
(Pts. 5, 5, 9) (T-19) (R-4) 

5. Education of general public in under- 
standing handicapped persons and 
accepting thern. (Pts.7, 10) (T-17) 
(R-5) 

6. Lack of realistic job training for specific 
outside employment, such as clerical, 
checker training, and gas station 
attendant. (Pts. 1,7, 8) (T-16) (R-6) 

♦ 

7. Workshop image turns clients and parents 
away, especially borderline cases. (XX) 
(Pts. 8, 8) (T-16) (R.6) 

8. More staff meetings to discuss mutual 
problems. (X) (Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) (R-7) 

9. Supervisor-client ratio too large. (Pts. 6, 8) 
(T-14) (R.7) 

10. Inadequate facilities for serving clients. (X) 
(Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) (R-7) 


1 1 . Need detailed job descriptions for 
staff. (X) (Pts, 4, 7) (T-11) (R-8) 

12. Some clients feel too comfortable in 
agency. (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-8) 

13. Should have a work supervisor who is 
in cliarge of receiving, distributing, and 
shipping work only. (Pts. 2, 3, 4) (T-9) 
(R-9) 

14. Director interfering in job explanations 
wlien he doesn't know the jobs. This 
confuses clients as to whom they should 
pay attention. (Pts. 1, 3, 5) (T-9) (R-9) 

15. More psychiatric help for clients to deal 
with fantasy problems. (Pts. 6) (T-6) 
(R-10) 

16. Problems in peer relationships among 
clients. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

17. Clients come to play instead of to work. 
(Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 

18. What is limit of discipline for staff? 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

19. More communication between ad- 
ministration and staff. (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

20. Consistency and descriptions in setting 
up jobs for the client. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

21. Lack of reci^tional activities for hand- 
icapped in the conimunity. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

22. More simplified reporting forms needed. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 
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Thresholcl-Staff-Responses 

23. Bettor understanding of the preschool 
program. (No Points) 

Total Points: 275 

24. General public doesn't understuiul Uic 
role of Threshold. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 


Criteria f or Homocic n ous Groupinci: All 4 participants are involved in tlie preschool training program 
at The Threshold. 


1. Director-Instructor/Preschool; 2 
years in present [)osition; 5 years, 4 
months in agency; Female, age 44; 
45 credits towards B.A. 

2. Speech Therapist; 3 years, 3 months in 
present position; 3 years, 3 months in 
agency; Female, age 34; B.S., Speech 
Therapy. 


Assistant Instructor/Preschool; 2 
years in present position; 2 years in 
agency; Female, age 49; 6 credits 
toward B.A. 

Teacher Aide/Preschool; 1 yoar in 
present position; 1 year in agency; 
Female, age 42; 6 credits toward B.A 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 


1. Need a better physical plant. (XXX) 
(Pts. 7, 9, 10, 10) (T-36) (R-1) 

2. Need for the Speech Therapist to be 
a part of a team teaching situation, 
rather than as a counseling service. 
(Pts. 4, 8, 9, 9) (T-30) (R-2) 

3. Need in-service training for preschool 
staff for dealing with handicapped 
children--se[f-help school, teaching 
methods, physical management, dealing 
with emotional problems, learning 
disabilities, and motor development. 
(XX) (Pts. 3, 3, 10, 10) (T-26) (R-3) 

4. Need help in curriculum planning and 
development for the handicapped pre- 
school. (Pts. 2, 5, 5, 5) (T-17) (R-4) 

5. Need staffing with other professional 
groups from other agencies on a regular 
basis, (Pts. 8, 9) (T.17) (R-4) 

6. Need for PT services. (Pts. 2, 7, 7) (T-16) 
(R-5) 


7. Better cooperation betwen preschool 
staff and other professional services- 
psychologist, medical doctors, DSS, and 
school nurses. (X) (Pts. 4, 6, 6) (T-16) 
(R-5) 

8. Need more parent involvement and time 
to prepare for parent-teacher group 
meetings. (Pts. 3, 3, 4, 6) (T-16) (R-5) 

9. Need the services of an QT. (X) (Pts. 1, 
2,4,8) (T-lo) (R-6) 

10. Need another full-time aide for the pre- 
school group. (XX) (Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) 
(R-7) 

1 1 . Need for Gross motor equipment— swings 
and slides— for large muscle developnient. 
(Pts. 2, 7) (T-9) (R-8) 

12. Need more staff meetings for Workshop 
staff. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-9) 

13. Need a lending materials library for the 
children's uso'--books, games, p-iqs, and 
rings. (Pts. 1, 1) (T-2) (R-10 
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Threshold-Sliiff-RosponsGs 


14. Need bettor protection and safety in 
the transportcUion of clients, especially 

in entering and leaving the vehicle. Total Points: 220 

Should have a para-professional on the 
bus in addition to the driver. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 


SECRETARIAL RESPONSES 


(The research team received a request to return to The Threshold, Inc. and conduct a Nominal Gr oup 
session with the secretarial staff. This session was held, and the 5 participating secretaries produced 
five responses and were not able to rank because of the Nominal Group Method used requiring a 
minimum of ten responses before a group may set priorities.) 


1. Need for additional office equipment. 
(XX) (No Points) 

2. Need for more client information made 
available to clerical staff. (No Points) 

. 3. Need better protection and safety in 
the transportation of clients in entering 
and leaving the bus, and para-professional 
on the bus. (No Points) 


4, Need in-service, clinics, or seminars for 
clerical stjff with office staff of other 
sheltered workshops. (No Points) 

5, Need more detailed and up-to-date in- 
formation for clerical staff on completing 
forms. An example might be a quarterly 
bulletin from the State, directed to 
clerical staff. (No Points) 

Total Points: None 
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CATEGORIZATION OF STAFF RESPONSES 


THE THRESHOLD, INC. 


Washington 

[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 


1. Lack of confidence in the staff by the 
Director to make departmental deci- 
sions. {Pts. 2, 7, 9, 10, 10) (T-38) 
(R-D 

2. Lack of formal time for staffing of 
individual clients with all staff in- 
volved with the client participating. 
(X) (Pts. 7, 7, 9) (T-23) (R-1) 

3. Some clients are inappropriately 
placed, such as mentally retarded with 
behavioral problems in with the 
mentally retarded. (Pts. 4, 7, 8, 8, 9) 
(T-36) (R-2) 

4. Expectations of the Director too high 
for eff.ciency of entire staff. Too 
much to do and too little time to do 

it in. (XX) (Pts. 3, 5, 9, 9, 10) (T-36) 
(R-2) 

5. Flexible demands of this agency 
creates an inability to apply sellf to a 
given area— counseling versus bus 
driving versus supervisors. Need 

farming out of staff. (XXX) 

(Pts. 6, 7, 8, 10) (T-31) (R-2) 

6. . Client groups should be divided 

according to education, abilities and 
need of supervision. (XX) (Pts. 1, 3, 
6, 10, 10) (T-30) (R-2) 

7. Need for the Speech Therapist to be 
a part of a team teaching situation, 
rather than as a counseling service. 
(Pts. 4, 8, 9, 9) (T-30) (R-2) 

8. Too much paper work, forms are too 
complicated, and agencies requesting 
information should develop their own 
forms for Workshop staff to complete. 
(XX) (Pts. 3,8, 10) (T-21) (R-2) 


9. Need for departmental budgets. (XXX) 
(Pts. 2, 4, 6, 7, 7) (T-26) (R-3) 

10. Control of subcontract work because 
of interference with scheduled pro- 
grams, (X) (Pts. 4, 4, 8) (T-16) (R-3) 

11. Classify severely mentally retarded as a 
separate group to work in smaller 
groups within Workshops. (X) (Pts. 2, 5, 
9) (T-16) (R-3) 

12. More structured follow-up of programs 
as prescribed as a result of testing. 
(Pts. 7, 9) (T-16) (R-3) 

13. Authoritarian and compulsive needs of 
Director weakens morale. (Pts. 5, 7, 9) 
(T-21) (R-4) 

14. Mentally retarded should be separated 
from the physically handicapped and 
emotionally disturbed. (Pts. 3, 7, 10) 
(T-20) (R-4) 

15. Jobs should be redistributed for in- 
dividual heads to each individual de- 
partment such as busing and shops. (Pts. 
6,6,8) (T-20) (R-4) 

16. Written guidelines by Director versus 
verbal guidelines to insure complete 
carry-through because Director changes 
his mind too often after setting up 
programs. (X) (Pts. 3, 5, 7) (T-15) 
(R-4) 

17. No regularly scheduled staffings or 
staff meetings. (X) (Pts. 3, 4, 10) 
(T-17) (R-5) 

18. Need time to prepare for parent- 
teacher group meetings. (Pts. 3, 3, 4, 6) 
(T-16) (R-5) 
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Threshold-Staff-Categorization 
Agency Policy 


19. Workshop imacje turns clients and 
parents away, esfDecially borderline 
cases. (XX) (Pis. 8, 8) (T-16) (R-6) 

20. Lack of appropriate confidentiality 
among staff members relative to client 
problems. What is confidential should 
beclarified. (Pts. 6, 9) (T-15) (R-6) 

21. No staff meetings for staff to express 
themselves. (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-6) 

22. Too many rush short-term subcontract 
jobs that don't benefit the client. 
(Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-6) 

23. Supervisor-client ratio too large. (Pts. 
6,8) (T-14) (T'7) 

24. Client/staff ratio too high for promising 
clients with good potential. (Pts. 5, 8) 
(T-13) (T-7) 

25. Too much time spent as assistant super- 
visor due to a shortage of supervisors; 
thus, not enough time spent on indi- 
viduals and as Group Work Instructor, 
which is designated job. (Pts. 10) 
(T-10) (R-7) 

26. Apparent constant lack of funds due 
to a lack of budget to purchase needed 
items or materials. (Pts. 9) (T-9) (R-7) 

27. Need detailed iob descriptions for staff. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 7) (T:11) (R-8) 

28. Due to duties outside of job description, 
there is not enough time for client con- 
tact for proper training. (Pts. 8) (T-8) 
(R-8) 

29. Excessive clerical functions— profession* 
a! staff engaged in excessive paper work. 
(X) (Pts. 4, 7) (T-11) (R-9) 

30. Basis for clients' wages should be more 
equalized, giving the clients in Work 
Activity higher wages for incentives. 

' (Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) (R-9) 


31. Better evaluation and testing for incom- 
ing clients. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

32. Need more staff meetings for Workshop 
staff. (Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-9) 

33. Client schedules too flexible. (Pts. 1, 2, 
2) (T'5) (R-10) 

34 Subcontracting keeps good peo- 
ple here to get work done and this is 
against job placement which is getting 
good people jobs. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

35. Inability or inconsistency in delegating 
more authority to staff. (XX) (Pts. 9] 
(T-9) 

36. Lack of time for sharing information 
about clients with members of staff. 
(No Points) 

37. Board philosophy does not encourage 
staff longevity. (Pts. 9) (T--9) 

38. Our good staff makes agency come 
alive; yet Board and volunteers get 
community recognition. (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) 

39. Over-emphasis on subcontract dead- 
line to the point of eliminating other 
services. (Pts. 1, 2) {T-3) 

40. Lack of consistency and clarity of 
position statements in handling given 
situations— agency involvement in 
commitment proceedings. (Pts. 3, 4) 
(T-7) 

41. Lack of time for staff to work on a 
one-to-one basis with severely handi- 
capped clients. (X) (No Points) 

42. Need more pressure on Samaritan 
Hospital clients to get them into paying 
jobs— they find security here. (Pts. 6) 
(T-6) 
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Threshold-Staff-Catotjorization 
Agency Policy 


43. Need stafT job descriptions better de- 
fined and role carried tluough. (Pts. 1, 
3) {T-4) 

44. Training period for clients is too short, 
due to outside pressures fronrl other 
agencies, such as DVR. (No R^oints) 

45. Some clients get too comfortable in 
the agency. (X) (No Points) 

46. Apparent lack of proper dust and waste 
disposal partly due to being directed 
not to throw anything away. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

47. More one-to-one supervision of new 
clients in the shop under evaluation. 
(X) (Pts. 1, 1) (T'2) 

48. What is limit of discipline for staff? 
(Pts. 2) (T'2) 

49. Consistency and descriptions in setting 
up jobs for the client. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

50. More simplified reporting forms needed. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[61 Communications'. Inter and Intra- 
Agenny 


1. More background information on clients. 
(XXX) (Pts. 9, 9, 10, 10) (T-38) (R-i) 

2. Need staffing with other professional 
groups from other agencies on a regular 
basis. (Pts. 8, 9) (T-17) (R-4) 

3. Better cooperation between preschool 
staff and other professional services- 
psychologist, medical doctors, DSS, 
and school nurses. (X) (Pts. 4, 6, 6) 
(T-16) (R>5) 

4. More staff meetings to discuss mutual 
problems. (X) (Pts. 5, 9) (T-14) (R-7) 

5. Lack of information on DVR referrals. 
(Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-7) 


6. Inadequate client orientation as to why 
they are here and what is expected of 
them. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-9) 

7. Lack of available joint programs with 
other agencies such as MPTI and high 
schools. (X) (Pts. 4, 6) (T-10) (R-10) 

8. Staff needs quicker and more elaborate 
briefing on new clients. Also, more 
information from referral agency. (X) 
(No Points) 

9. Difficult working with specific ctaff 
members on implementing of case 
planning. (X) (Pts.2) (T-2) 

10. Lack of knowledge and understanding 
about the various service organizations 
and state agencies, their functions and 
how we can better work together. 
(Pts. 1,4) {T^5) 

1 1 . More communication between admin- 
istration and staff. (Pts. 2, 3) (T-5) 

12. Better understanding of the preschool 
program. (No Points) 

13. Need for more client information made 
available to clerical staff. (No Points) 

14. Need more detailed and up-to-date in- 
formation for clerical staff on completing 
forms. An example might be a quarterly 
bulletin from the State, directed to 
clerical staff. (No Points) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Better evaluation and testing for incom- 
ing clients. (Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-9) 

2. Problems in peer relationships among 
clients. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 
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no] Courses and Programs; Vocational and 
Technical 


1. Lack of realistic job training for specific 
outside employment, sucli as clerical, 
checker training, and gas station atten- 
dant. (Pts. 1, 7, 8) (f-16) (R-6) 

2, More in-depth training for clients on 
hygiene and general grooming. (No 
Points) 


[12] Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Material" 


1. Need a better physical plant. (XXX) 
(Pts. 7, 9, 10, 10) (T-36) (R-1) 

2. Need for adequate budgets for supplies 
for individual programs such as living 
skills, home specialist and speech 
therapy. (XX) (Pts. 5, 8, 10) (T-23) 
(R-1) 

3. Inadequate work conditions such as 
lack of privacy, too much noise, short- 
age of phones, and lack of space. (XX) 
(Pts. 6, 10) (T-16) (R-3) 

4. Inadequate fav^ilities for serving clients. 
(X) (Pts. 6, 8) (T-14) (R-7) 

5. Need for Gross motor equipment- 
swings and alides"-for large muscle 
development. (Pts. 2, 7) (T-9) (R-8) 

6. No private facilities at Workshop for 
counseling or working individually for 
some individual programs. (Pts. 3, 5) 
(T-8) (R-8) 

7. Lack of adequate facilities—lack of 
privacy. Need space for food program. 
(XXXX) (Pts. 1, 1, 3, 4) (T-9) 

8. Need a lending materials library for the 
children's use— books, games, pegs, and 
rings. (Pts. 1,1) (T-2) (R-10) 

9. Need for additional office equipment. 
(XX) (No Points) 


[15] In-service 


1. In-service training for staff on a more 
regular basis. Lack of instruction in 
pragmatic application of learning therapy 
and motivation techniques. Lack of ex- 
posure to other agencies' solutions to 
similar problems. Comprehensive in- 
service training, lectures, and sensitivity 
training. (Pts.^5, 6, 7, 8) (T-26) (R-3) 

2. More in-service training in dealing with 
Worksliop clients. Especially for non- 
professional staff. (Pts. 3, 7, 7, 9) (T-26) 
(R-3) 

3. Need in-service training for preschool 
staff for dealing with handicapped child- 
ren—self-help school, teaching methods, 
physical management, dealing with 
emotional problems, learning disabilities, 
and motor development. (XX) (Pts. 3, 
3, 10, 10) (T-26) (R-3) 

4. More training and support in dealing 
with in-depth client problems— lack of 
first class theraoy skills. This is expected 
in job role. (XXX) (Pts. 8, 10) (T-18) 
(R-5) 

5. Southern Colony should plan in-service 
for Home Training Specialist. (Pts. 9) 
(T-9) (R-8) 

6. In-service for better understanding of 
client's psychological makeup. (X) 
(Pts. 8) (T-8) (R-8) 

7. Need in-service, clinics, or seminars for 
clerical staff with office staff of other 
sheltered workshops. (No Points) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1. Roles of job placement and subcontract- 
ing work against each other ..... 

(Pts. 2) (T-2) 

2. Establishing realistic OJT programs with 
employers. (Pts. 5) (T-5) 


3. More OJT for clients. (No Points) 
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Threshold-Staff-Catecjorization 
[18] Marital and Family Pro b le nis 


1. Need for more ()c!rental contact with 
agency. More family programs. (XX) 
(Pts. 4,8) (T-12) (R-8) 

2. Need for family counseling. (No Points) 
[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1. Poor communication with medical pro- 
fession. More consultinc] services and 
in-service training of a purely medical 
nature needed. (X) (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


[20] Mental Retardation, Physical and 
Emotional Handicaps 


1. Need help in curriculum planning and 
development for the handicapped pre- 
school. (Pts, 2, 5, 5, 5) (T-17) (R-4) 

2. Need for more ABE for clients, geared 
towards handicapped, (Pts. 1,2,4,6) 
(T-1 3) (R-5) 

3. More psychiatric help for clients to 
deal with fantasy problems. (Pt.s. 6) 
(T-6) (R-10) 

4. Lack of recreational activities for hand- 
icapped in the community. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 


3. Education of general public in under- 
standing handicapped persons and 
accepting them. (Pts. 7, 10) (T-17) 
(R-5) 

4. Image of agency as shelterud workshop 
reduces effective referral of work adjust- 
ment people to and from agency. (XX) 
(Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 

5. Underdeveloped volunteer groups. (Pts. 
2) (T-2) 

6. Inactive participation by community- 
Chamber of Commerce, J. C.'s and Kiwanis 
—in placing cleints in jobs. (X) (Pts. 3) 
(T-3) 

7. Better community awareness of Work- 
shop activities, (No Points) 

8. General public doesn't understand the 
role of Threshold. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1, Lack of sexual and social outlets for 
clients. (No Points) 


[26] Referral and Information Center 

1, Inadequate public information, (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 


[22] Motivation 


1. Some clients feel too comfortable in 
agency. (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-B) 

2. Clients come to play instead of to 
work. (Pts. 1, 4) (T-5) 


[24] Public Relations and Community 
Participation and Volunteers 


1 Need volunteers 

(XXX) (Pts. 6, 7, 8, 10) (T-31) (R-2) 

2. Need more parent involvement 

(Pts. 3, 3, 4, 6) (T-1 6) (R-5) 
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[29] Staff 


1 Need more staff (XXX) 

(Pts. 6, 7, 8, 10) (T-31) (R-2) 

2. Shortage of staff for those clients who 
need constant individual attention. 
(XX) (Pts. 5, 5,9) (T-19) (R-4) 

3. Need for PT services. (X) (Pts. 2, 7, 7) 
(T-16) (R-5) 

4. Need the services of an OT. (X) (Pts. 1, 
2; 4, 8) (T-15) (R-6) 

5. Clients need a trained nurse to take care 
of clients' first aid needs and illness. 
(Pts. 1, 1, 3, 5) (T-10) (R-6) 


Threshold-Staff-Catogoriziition 
Staff 


6. Need another full-time aide for the pre- 
school group. (XX) (Pis. 6, 8) (T-14) 
(R-7) 

7. Need better protection and snfely in the 
transportation of clients, especially in 
entering and leaving the vehicle. Should 
have a para-professional on the bus in 
addition to the driver. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

8. Need better protection and safety in 
the transportation of clients in entering 
and leaving the bus, and para-professfon- 
al on the bus, (No Points) 


I30] Transportation 


1. Transportation to recreation and job 
placement for Workshop clients. (Pts. 1, 
2, 3) (T-6) (R-10) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Poor fringe benefits and wage make it 
impossible for me to consider long-term 
employment at Threshold agency. Poor 
health policy, no pension plan, token 
reimbursement for schooling. (XXX) 
(Pts. 7, 9, 10, 10, 10) (T-46) (R-1) 

2. Basis for clients waqes should be more 
equalized, giving the clients in Work 
Activity higher wages for incentives. 
(Pts. 2, 6) (T-8) (R-9) 

3. Universal wage scale among Workshops 
staff in state by education and experience. 
(No Points) 


[32] Miscellaneous 


1. What to do with a client who has 
reached their highest achievement level. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-10) 

2. Unpredictable client load. (No Points) 
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THE THRESHOLD, INC. 


Washington County 
Number of Groups: 5 Total Participating: 24 

CLIENT NOMINAL 
COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


Criteria for Hom ogenous Group ing: All 4 participants are new to the rehabilitation program and have 
experienced job failure or the inability to secure employment. 


1. Female, ago 18; client of The Threshold, 
Inc. and DVR. 

2. Male, age 23; client of The Threshold, 
Inc. and DVR. 


1. 


3. Male, age 33; client of The Threshold, 
Inc. and DSS. 

4. Female, age 51; client of The Threshold, 
Inc., DSS, DVR, and WIN; former client 
of WSES. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 1 


List of prospective employers and jobs 
available for Threshold clients so that 
they know what jobs to expect. (Pts. 3, 
3,4,5,6) (T-21) (R-1) 

Need guidance or aptitude testing for 
clients to see if he or she is capable of 
doing the job he or she is specifically 
trained for. (Pts. 1, 2, 6, 6) (T-15) (R-2) 


3. Need transportation to work. (X) 
(Pts. 5, 5) (T>10) (R-3) 

4. Better and more personalized job training 
at MPTI— they don't give students enough 
time to really understand subject matter. 
(Pts. 1, 2,6) (T-9) (R-4) 

5. Someone from WSES should come to 
Threshold to let clients know of jobs 
available. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-4) 

6. Weed high school credit courses at 
night. (Pts. 1, 3, 3) (T-7) (R-5) 


7. Don't give client enough time to master 
the job he or she is working on—a client 
has a job on punch press and after one 
week he is moved to a differetU job— as 
a result, not enough time to master job 
or reach rate. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) (R-6) 

8. Classes in office-type work— Clerical, 
Receptionist, Secretary. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

9. Welfare shouldn't deduct income from 
clients earned at Threshold. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

!0, Need better medical service at Threshold 
"-have to wait too long for action. (Pts. 1) 
(T-1) 


Total Points: 84 
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Tit Is HARDWARE SALES TRAINING KIT , 

\uthor • ■ _Date Pub. 1966 " 

Instructional Materials Services r- — 
. Publisher Division of Extension/ The University of Texas tfAustint TX 78712"""/ 

Tsaohsr or Student Material Student Cost $25»00 Length 16 books 

Grads Lsvel Secondary " Suggested Time of Use 1 seai» 

Objectives: > 


SVMHAR1' DESCRIPTION : Four students may work from kit simultaneously. Dlecusses 
hardware aerchandlse^ selllngt advertlslngt merchandlslngt and managenent* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR 'MATERI AL AND TESTS. 


Ti t Is LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAI^ ^ 

Author ^ : _Date Pub. 1966 

Instructional Materials Services - 
Publiehsr I^vision of^ Extension^ The University of Texas^ Austtn» TX 78712 

Tsaahsr qr Student r-fathrial Student' Cost * Length 3 bcojcs 

Grade Level Se condary/ Adul t Suggested Time of Use 1 sam» 

OBJECTIVES: , , ' V 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION': EmphasU upon, basic information and jobs which D.E. 
students* perform in this field. 


y "i^'LABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND' TESTi^ ^ 

. -492- f \ 


Threshold-Client 


COMPOSI TIO M OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping^ All 4 participants have had one brief period of psychiatric 
hospitalization. All four were at one time competitively en-iployed, but have not been so within the 
last six months. 


1. Female, age 37; client of Th(3 Threshold, 
Inc., DSS, and MHC. 


2. Male, age 39; client of The Threshold, 
Inc., DSS, and MHC; former client r f 
DVR and WSES. 


3. Maie, age 42; client of The Threshold, 
Inc., and MHC; former client of DVR 
and WSES. 


4. Male, age 25; client of The Threshold, 
Inc., and DSS. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 2 


1. Need a bus with heat— bus also is too 
crowded, especially on Fridays. (Pts. 5, 
6,6) (T-17) (R-1) 

2. Need faster service at the Guidance 
Center—must wait too long for an 
appointment and to get in. (Pts. 4, 5, 
6) (T-15) (R-2) 

3. Need better training for outside employ- 
ment—factory, store clerk, Waitress, 
Furniture Repair and Furniture Con- 
struction. (Pts. 1, 3, 4, 5) (T-13) (R-3) 

4. Need classes in manual training for 
boys. (Pts. !, 1,3,4) (T-9) (R-4) 

5. Higher wages at Threshold. (Pts. 2, 3, 4) 
(T-9) (R-4) 


6. Not enough steady work for clients— 
sometimes we just sit around with 
nothing to do, (Pts. 1, 2, 3) (T-6) 
(R-5) 

7. More reading, writing and arithmetic 
forclients-ABE. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-5) 

8. Clients should be able to get Auto 
Body Repair at the Vocational School. 
(Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-6) 

9. Vocational School should teach high 
school credit courses during the day. 
(No Points) 

10. Would like courses in Music, Shop 

courses. Advanced Math, Art and Bud- 
geting of Money. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

Total Points: 84 


COMPOSITIOIM OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


Criteria for Homocj e nous Grouping: AM 5 participants 
have been discharged within the past thirty days. All h 

1. Male, age 50; client of The Threshold, 
Inc., DSS, and MHC; former client of 
DVR. 

2. Female, age 39; client of The Threshold, 
Inc.; former client of DVR and MHC, 
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re presently residing in a psychiatric hospital or 
ve a significant psychiatric impairment. 

3. Female, age 29; client of The Threshold, 
Inc., DVR, and MHC; former client of 
DSS. 

4. Female, age 30; client of The Threshold, 
Inc., DVR, and MHC. 


Threshold-Client-Composition 


5. Female, age 31; client of The Threshold, 
Inc.; former client of WSES. 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 3 


1. Want an increase in wages at the Thresh- 
old—should be on an hourly wage be- 
cause most people cannot make a high 
wage on piece work. (XX) (Pts. 1, 5, 
5,6,6) (T-23) (R-1) 

2. Need transportation to find a job, go to 
the doctor, shopping, and recreation; 
(X) (Pts. 2, 4, 5) (T-11) (R-2) 

3. Threshold needs a new bus. (Pts. 5, 6) 
(T-11) (R-2) 

4. It is too cold at Threshold because the 
trucking door is open. Also, it is too 
cold at MPTI sometimes— I have to 
wear winter clothes in spring. (Pts. 2, 
2, 2, 3) (T-9) (R-3) 

5. Coffee at Threshold should be B cents 
again and pop should not be 20 cents. 
Cedar Lake Home should provide drinks 
for lunch. (X) (Pts. 1, 4, 4) (T-9) 
(R-3) 

' 6. Am at the Cedar Lake Home and I 
would like to move out because I can- 
not get a job while there. Code No. 
19 says I cannot get a profitable job 
while living there. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 

7. Under the power of attorney, ! cannot 
get needed items quick enough. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) (R-5) 

8. "Would like to be a cook in a hospital, 
but need training. (Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 


9. Should get script money for training 
jobs at Threshold. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 
(R-6) 

10. We need a new president for our bi- 
monthly meeting of clients here— 
the old one quit. (Pts. 3) (T-3) 
(R-6) 

1 1. Would like a Sewing course. (Pts. 1} 
(T-1) 

12. Too much work between Threshold 
and Cedar Lake Home that there is 
no time for me to do things that I 
like to do. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

13. I'd like to get a chance to know students 
in my classes at MPTI. (No Points) 


Total Points; 84 


(One of the participants chose not to rank 
responses; therefore, the total points reflect 
ranking by only 4 of the participants.) 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 

Criteria for Homogenous Grouping : All 5 participants have had several short-term psychiatric hospital- 
izations and have been unable to maintain long-term competitive employment. 

1 . Male, age 24; client of The Threshold, 2- Female, age 30; client of The Threshold, 

Inc. and DVR; former client of DSS, Inc., DSS, WvSES, and MHC. 

WIN, and WSES. 
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Threshold-Client-Composition 

3. Male, age 61; client of The Tfiroshold, 4. Male, age 45; client of The Threshold, 

Inc., DSS, and MHC; farmer client of Inc., DVR, and MHC. 

DVR and WSES. 


5. Female, age 32; client of The Threshold, 
Inc., DSS and MHC; former client of 
DVR and WSES. 

RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 4 


1. Knock out all piece work and incentive 
rates— go back to straight hourly rates; 
also higher wages. (X) (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 5, 
6) (T-22) (R-1) 

2. Clients should beiTtaced in the type of 
job he is best suited for. (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 
4,6) (T-19) (R-2) 

3. Need individual help in finding out 
what our disabilities are and how to 
handle them. (Pts. 1, 5, 5, 5) (T-16) 
(R-3) 

4. Want some free classes at the Vocational 
School in West Bend; especially Drivers 
Education. (Pts. 2, 3, 4) (T-9) (R-4) 

5. Should be a more friendly relationship 
between staff and clients. (Pts. 1, 3, 3) 
(T-7) (R-5) 

6. Need more thorough testing to find out 
what jobs I'm qualified to do. (Pts. 1, 
2, 4) (T-7) (R-5) 


7. Need more help in rehabilitating people 
from county institutions, especially the 
county jail. (Pts. 1, 6) (T-7) (R-5) 

8. Want an opportunity to see my children 
who live out-of-state with my ex-husband. 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

9. Need transportation to and from Thresh- 
old and the Vocational School. (X) 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 

10. Need better understanding from the 
DSS in handling disability services. 
(Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 

11. Longer work breaks at Threshold. 
(Pts. 2) (T-2) 


Total Points: 105 


COMPOSITION OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 

Criteria for Homogenous Grou ping: Four of the 6 participants have recently completed a work-study 
program with the local high school. Two of the six have physical handicaps limiting employment 
opportunities. 


1. Female, age 61; clier * of The Threshold, 
Inc., MHC and DSS. 


4. Female, age 17; client of The Threshold, 
Inc. and DVR. 


2. Male, age 25; client of The Threshold, 
Inc. and DSS. 


5. Female, age 1 8; client of The Threshold, 
Inc. and DVR. 


3. Female, age 18; client of The Threshold, 
Inc. and DVR. 


6. Male, age 18; client of The Threshold, 
Inc. and DVR. 
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Threshold-Client 


RESPONSES OF NOMINAL GROUP NO. 5 


1. Should bo paid per hour ux the Threshold 
to make more money or olso lower the 
piece work rate. (X) (Pts. 1, 4, 5, 5. 6) 
(T-21) (R-1) 

2. Staff should explain the rates to us 
when we switch piece work jobs yt 
Threshold. (X) (Pts. 3, 3, 3, 3, 5) (T-17) 
(R'2) 

3. Need bus services from the high school to 
the Threshold and want the [)ick-up 
station to Threshold to be closer to my 
home. (XX) (Pts. 3, 6, 6) (T-15) (R-3) 

4. Want Machine Shop training at MPTI. 
(Pts, d, 6) (T-12) (R-4) 

5. Want to learn housekeeping skills for 
in the home and institutions like hos- 
pitals. (Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R-5) 

6. Should have more recreation in the 
wifUer, like roller skating and snow- 
mobiiing. (Pts. 1, 1, 1, 1, 2, 4) (T-10) 
(R-6) 


9. Want more Janitorial training ut Thrcsli- 
old. (No Points) 

10. Would 'ike Auto Mechanics training at 
MPTI. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

11. Staff and fellow workers sliould be more 
friendly. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 

12. Need better and more buses at Thresh- 
old. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 

13. Would like paid holidays. (Pts. 2, 2,4) 
(T-8) 

14. Should be training in the work here and 
we should be able to work at our own 
pace. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

15. Should have more supervisors. (No Points) 

16. Would like a hot lunch program for the 
staff and clients each day. (No Points) 

17. Sewing programs are needed here at 
Threshold. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 


7. Want Office training at MPTI. (Pts. 5) 

(T-5) Total Points: 126 

8. Training for Food Services. (Pts. 4, 5) 
(T-9) 


CATEGORIZATION OF CLIENT RESPONSES 


THE THRESHOLD, INC. 


Washington County 


[1] Adult Basic Education nnd Adult High 
School Diploma and Equivalency 


1 iVIore reading, writing and arithmetic 
for clients- ABE. (Pts. 6) (T-G) (R-5) 


[2] Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Ad- 
ministration, and Laws 

1. Knock out all piece work and incentive 
rates; go back to straight hourly rates 

(X) (Pts. 2,4,5,5,6) (T-22) 

(R-1) 

2. Should be paid per hour at the Thresh- 
old to make more money or else lower 
the piece work rate. (X) (Pts, 1, 4, 5, 
5,6) (T.21) (R-1) 

3. Need faster service at the Guidance 
Center— must wait too long for an 
appointment and to get in. (Pts. 4, 5, 
6) (T-15) (R-2) 

4. Coffee at Threshold should be 5 cents 
again and pop should not be 20 cents. 
Cedar Lake Home should provide 
drinks for lunch. (X) (Pts. 1,4, 4) 
(T.9) {R-3) 

5. It is too cold at Threshold because the 
trucking door is open. Also, it is too 
cold at MPTI sometimes— I have to 
wear winter clothes in spring. (Pts. 2, 
2,2,3) (T-9) (R-3) 

6. Am at the Cedar Lake Home and I 
would like to move out because I can- 
not get a job while there. Code No. 
19 says I cannot get a profitable job 
while living there. (Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-4) 

7. Not enough steady work for clients— 
sometimes we just sit around with 
nothing to do. (Pts. 1, 2, 3) (T-6) (R-5) 

8. Under the power of attorney, I cannot 
get needed items quick enough. (Pts. 4) 

0_ (R-5) 


9. Don't give client enough time to master 
the job he or she is working on— a client 
has a job on punch press and after one 
week he is moved to a different job— 
as a result, not enough time to master 
job or reach rate. (Pts. 2, 4) (T-6) (R*6) 

10. Should C3t script money for training jobs 
at Threshold. (Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6)^ 

11. Would like paid holidays. (Pts. 2, 2, 4) 
(T-8) 

12. Should be training in the work here and 
we should be able to work at our own 
pace. (Pts. 4) (T-4) 

13. Welfare shouldn't deduct income from 
clients earned at Threshold. (Pts. 4) 
(T-4) 

14. Longer work breaks at Threshold. (Pts. 
2) (T-2) 

15. Too much work between Threshold and 
Cedar Lake Home that there is ao time 
for me to do things that I like to do. 
(Pts. 1) (T-1) 

16. Want more Janitorial training at Thresh- 
old. (No Points) 

17. Would like a hot lunch program for the 
staff and clients each day. (No Points) 

[e] Communications: Inter and Intra- 
Agency 

1. Staff should explain the rates to us when 
we switch piece work jobs at Threshold. 
(X) (Pts. 3, 3, 3, 3, 5) (T-17) (R-2) 

2. Someone from WSES should come to 
Threshold to let clients know of jobs 
available. (Pts. 4, 5) (T-9) (R-4) 

3. Should be a more friendly relationship 
between staff and clients. (Pts, 1, 3, 3) 
(T-7) (R-5) 
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Threshold-Cliont-Cntogori;i!ation 
Communications 


4. We need a new president for our hi- 
monthly meeting of ch'ents liere— the 
old One quit (Pts. 3) (T-3) (R*6) 

5. Staff and fellow workers should be 
more friendly. (Pts. 3, 4) (T-7) 

6. Need better understanding from the 
DSS in liandling disability services. 
(Pts. 1,3) (T-4) 

7. I'd like to got a chance to know students 
in my classes at MPT I. (No Points) 


[7] Counseling and Testing: Vocational, 
Employment, and Personal 


1. Need guidance or aptitude testing for 
clients to see if he or she is capable of 
doing the job he or she is specifically 
trained for. (Pts. 1,2, 6, 6) (T-15) 
(R'2) 

2. Need individual help in finding out 
what our disabilities arc and how to 
handle them. (Pts. 1, 5, 5, 5) (T-16) 
(R-3) 

3. Need more thorough testing to find 
out what jobs !'m qualified to do 
(Pts. 1, 2,4) (T-7) (R-5) 

4. Need more help in rehabilitating 
people from county institutions, 
especially the county jail. (Pts. 1, 6) 
(R-7) (R-5) 


[9] Courses and Programs: Pre-school, 
Primary, Middle and High School 


1. Need classes in manual training for 
boys. (Pts. 1, 1, 3, 4) (T.9) (R-4) 

[10] Courses and Programs: Vocational and 
Technical 


2. Wont Machine Shop training at MPTI. 
(Pts. 6, 6) (T-12) (R-4) 

3. Better and more personalized job 
training at MPTI — they don't give stu- 
dents enough time to really understand 
subject matter. (Pts. 1, 2, 6) (T-9) (R-4) 

4. Want some free classes at the Vocational 
School in West Bend, especially Drivers 
Education. (Pts. 2, 3, 4) (T-9) (R-4) 

5. Need high school credit courses at night. 
(Pts. 1, 3, 3) (T-7) (R-5) 

6. Clients should be able to get Auto Body 
Repair at the Vocational School. 

(Pts. 5) (T-5) (R-6) 

7. V\/ould like to be a cook in a hospital, 
but need training. (Pts. 3) (T-3) (R-6) 

8. Training for Food Services. (Pts. 4, 5) 
(T-9) 

9. Want Office training at MPTI. (Pts. 5) 
(T-5) 

10. Would like Auto Mechanics training at 
MPTI. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

1 1 . Would like courses in Music, Shop courses. 
Advanced Math, Art, and Budgeting of 
Money. (Pts. 2, 2) (T-4) 

12. Classes in office-type work— Clerical, 
Receptionist, and Secretary. (Pts. 2) 
(T-2) 

13. Would like a Sewing course. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

14. Sewing programs are needed here at 
Threshold. (Pts. 1) (T-1) 

15. Vocational School should teach high 
school credit courses during the day. 
(No Points) 


1. Need better training for outside employ- 
ment—factory, store clerk, Waitress, 
Furniture Repair, and Furniture Con- 
struction. (Pts. 1, 3, 4, 5) (T-1 3) (R-3) 
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Thresholcl-Client-Categorizcition 


[12] Facilities, Equiioment, Supplies, Instruc- 
tional Materials 


1. Need a bus with heat— bus also is too 
crowded, espCicially on Fridays. (Pis. 5, 
6,6) {T-17) (R-1) 

Z Threshold needs a new bus. (Pts. 5, 6) 
(T-ll) (R.2) 

3. Need better and more buses at Thresh- 
old. (Pts. 2) (T-2) 


[14] Homemaking and Other Home Services 

1, Want to learn hOLrsekeeping skills for in 
the home and institutions, like hospitals. 
(Pts. 5, 6) (T-11) (R.5) 


[16] Jobs and Job Placement, On-the-job 
Training, and Work Experience 


1 . List of prospective employers and jobs 
available for Threshold clients so that 
they know what jobs to expect. (Pts. 3, 
3,4,5,6) (T-21) (R-1) 

2, Clients should be placed in the type of 
job he is best suited for, (Pts. 2, 3, 4, 
4,6) (T"ig) (R-2) 


[18] Marital and Family Problems 


1. Want an opportunity to see my children 
who live out-of-state with rny ex-husband, 
(Pts. 6) (T-6) (R-6) 


[29] Staff 


1. Should have more supervisors. (No 
Points) 


[30] Transportation 


1. Need transportation to find a job, go to 
the doctor, shopping, and recreation. 
(X) (Pts. 2,4, 5) (T-ll) (R-2) 

2. Need bus services from the high school 
to the Threshold and want the pick-up 
station to Threshold to be closer to my 
home, (XX) (Pts. 3, 6, 6) {T-15) (R-3) 

3, Need transportation to work, (X) 
(Pts. 5, 5) (T-10) (R-3) 

4, Need transportation to and from Thresh- 
old and the Vocational School. (X) 
(Pts, 6) (T-6) (R-6) 


[31] Wages, Income, and Incentives 


1. Want an increase in wages at the Thresh- 
old—should be on an hourly wage be- 
cause most people cannot make a high 
wage on piece work, (XX) (Pts. 1, 5, 5, 
6, 6) (T-23) (R-1) 

2 higher wages, (X) (Pts. 2, 4, 5, 5, 

6) (T-22) (R-1) 

3. Higher wages at Threshold, (Pts. 2, 3, 
4)*(T^9) (R-4) 


[19] Medical, Dental, and Optical 


1, Need better medical service at Thresh- 
old—have to wait too long for action. 
(Pts. 1) (T-l) 


[25] Recreation and Social 


1. Should have more recreation in the 
winter, like rollor skatinq and snow- 
mobiling. (Pts. 1, 1, 1, 1, 2, 4) (T-10) 
O (R-G) 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLES 


In the tables and explanations which follow, cjn analysis of each CcUec^'^Y problem-rosponseo 
is presontcrl for each agency ()articipat!ng in tiiis study. In addition to an acjoncy analysis, presenting 
all problems for each category across the Moraine Park Vocational Technical and Adult Education 
District, a geographical breakdown by county \'s also presented. Staff and client responses are presented 
separately side-by-side, so that a ready comparison may be made of the relative sensitivity to tlie various 
probletn areas. A frequency count gives only a superficial impression of the seriousness of a problem to 
the groups. Therefore, the analysis ubles prcseiit the number of ranked response:; and the n-iedian rank 
of the ranked items. In some agencies, as with the Moraine Park VTAE itself, where more than one 
county was served by a single agency, 5urnmari/:ed results are presented and so identified. 

The key presented with each Category Frequency Table which follows indicates that (A) in many 
cas^s several of the counties were not served by a particular agency. In only one case (B) did an agency 
which was serving a county, or two counties, refuse to participate in the study. Several agencies (C) 
could not organize client participants, due to a lack of clients for a new agency, or to the clients' 
inability to be organized. For several otiier agencies (E) due to assignments or small numbers, staffs 
or clients from different geographical areas were combined for Nominal Groups. One agency's clients 
(F) did not rank their responses. For some agencies (G), service is rendered to Green Lake county by 
offices in Fond du Lac county. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-1.) 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 23 
Category No. 1 

ADULT BA SI C EDUCATION AND HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA AND EQUIVALENCY 

Calogory Definition 

a. Response^ which ic'/jnliiy a need for, or cliRsalisfaclion wilh, adult bai;ic education courses or prog: ^ms. 

b. Responses which recjuest adult high school equivalency or diplon"*ci coursui; and programs. 

(Any rcsf)Orisos which relate to dissatisfaction with the ABE program duo to Moraine Park Technical Institute adminis- 
trative decisions, rules, or regulations are tabulated in Category No. 10, Courses and Programs: Vocational and Technical. 
All other responses concerning the ABE program are in Category No. 1.) 

Summary of Frequency Table 23 


A total of 31 responses were recorded from the entire District requesting Adult Basic Education courses or high 
school diploma and high school ec|uivalency tests. Twelve were recorded from Fond du Lac county (ADVOCAP, VVHVV, 
MOCD, and MHC), ton from Dodge county (DSS, IHM, VVCI, V^SES, and MHC), six from Washington county (ABE, 
Probation and Parole, WSES, MHC, and Workshops), and three from district-wide Nominal Groups (ABE and WIN). 
(For a key to the abbreviations used in this section :;ee Appendix A-1.) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY ■ TABLg 55 (Sec Page 747.) 

Summary of Category No. 1 in Table 55 

Staff noted 21 probleins (1.2%, ranked 22nd) and clients noted 10 responses (0.6% ranked 27th). Of the total 
responses, this category tallied .9% and was 26th in importance to the participants. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 23 


CcUcrjory No. 1 

AcUiIt Basic Education iin cl Hiqii School Diplomj and EciuivaioncY 
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< PrUMBlUC. HEATING AND AIR CQNDITIQWIMC 


Author Donald L» Weast * Date Pub. 1964 

Snail Business Administration - . . 
PubtiBher . U> S> Governmeat Printing Office^ Washington, DG^20402 . 

7#a<»)i#i* dr Student Material Both . .Cost Ft^e Length 7 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/ Adult Suggeeted Tim of Uee^ 


OBJECTIVES ^ 


SUMMARI DESCSIPTION: A limited bibliography of some principal sources of Infor- 
mation On plumbing, heating, and air conditioning. Concerns problems of sales, 
Installatloh and service, rather. tjian those of equipment design and technical 
develop«ents.^ Sales aids and merchandising suggestions are Included. 


AVAILABLE- INSTRUCTOR MATERITIL AND TESTS. 


Ti t le ■ SELLING FARM AND GAjRDEN SUPPLIES 


Q 

Author Norman Hoover t Robert Joy and Latere nee. Walsh ' Date Pub, 1971 

Publieher Gregg/wcGrawHill Book Gompany» HiRhtstown, NJ 08520 ^ 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $2»55 Length Ij^ pag^s 
Grade Level ' Secondary/Adult Sugge^ated Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES: I ' ♦ 

. ••(■ 



SVMMARI DESi^RIPTION : Job skill manual desired to prepare students for employ- 
ment in the agricultural^ sales a^d service occupatjtons since it is estimated that 
between 20 and 23 percent" of the off-farm agricultural occupations involye selling 
farm supplies to the professional farmer* the industrial user and the homeowner* 

O VAILABLE-^INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's Manual and Key ($2.20) 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 24 


Cdtegory No. 2 

AGENCY POLICY, RULES, REGULATIONS, ADMINISTRATION AND LAWS 

Category Definition 

a. Responses w!iich pertain to the policy, rules, regulations, and administrative decisions of an agency. 

b. Responsfis which indicato dissatisfnction with administrators or staff of an agency. 

c. Rnsponsos which show dissatisfaction with the service and/or performance of an agency. 

d. Riisponses which pertain t'* federal, state, or local laws which influence the service and/or performance of 
an agency. 

Summary of Frecv-ic-^ncy Table 24 

Only tvv^o participating agencies were free of responses in this category, nn ABE client group and a Workshop group. 
Correctionci! institutions provided more client problems in the Policy, Rules, Regulations area, while six agencies gave a 
majority of stfjff problem responses. These high-frequency groups included Washington county Samaritan Home and 
Hospital, Washington county Workshop-The Threshold, Inc., Washington County Department of Social Services, Dodge 
County Department of Social Servicos, Dodge County Mental Health Center, and the District Bureau of Probation and 
Parole. In each of the six agencies, the 'arge number of problems were identified by the staff Nominal Groups, and in 
all cases but one, there were more problems identified in just this category than there were participants in all staff groups. 

Across the Moraine Park VTAE District, problems and dissatisfaction were strong enough about Agency Policy, 
RliIcs, Regulations and Laws, that special consideration should focus on the need for in-service to result in more complete 
understanding of policies, and in better ways of dealing with the clients. Discontent was also evident within agencies to a 
large enough extent that administrators could profit from courses In organizational psychology, management of liuman 
beings, delegation of authority and responsibility, iiethods of evaluation, managing incentives and rewards, effective group 
decision-making, and indeed, many staff participants requested these in-service areas. Fifty-one percent of the total staff 
and client responses in Category No. 2 ranked. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-1.) 


PRiORiTY RANKING BY CATEGORY - TA BLE 55 (See Page 747.) 

Summary of Cotegory No. 2 in Table 55 

By far the most frequently mentioned problem area, this category was most important to both staff and clients. 
Clients cited 468 identifiable problems (29.7% of their responses) and staff noted 439 responses (24.1% of their responses). 
The category accounted for 25.6% of all responses for the entire study. Note that responses pertaining to dissatisfaction 
with Moraine P.irk VTAE District policy, rules, regulations and administration are classified In Category No. 10. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 24 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABIC 25 


Category No. 3 
BASIC NEEDS; FOOD, CLOTHING, AND HOUSING 

Category Definition 

a. Responses which indicate an inability to attain adequate food, clothing or low-incomu housing. 

b. Responses which intricate the necessity for special basic needs such as diets for diabetics. 

Summary of Frequency Table 25 

Fond du Lac county registered more basic needs problems than the other counties. ADVOCAP, ABE clients, and 
DSS clients In Fond du Lac county mentioned the problems most often. The clients in Fond du Lac county noted more 
problems in this area than all of the District staff Nominal Groups identified. 

IHM clients from Washington county identified many Basic Needs, with the Washington County DSS staff also 
citing many. The staff of the District Homemakers program were aware of some shortages in the area. Fifty-four percent 
of the total staff and client responses in Category No. 3 ranked. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this suction see 
Appendix A-1.) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY ■ TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 
Summary of Category No. 3 in Table 55 


Over two-thirds of the responses in the Basic Needs category (69) came from clients, with the rest (27) identified 
by the staffs. This category was ranked 6th by the clients (4.0% of their responses) and 18th by the staff (1.5% of their 
responses) for an overall ranking of 10th (2.7%). 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 25 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 26 


Cttegory Mo. 4 
BUDGET: FAMI LY 

Catc-yory Definition 


a. Responses which Identify a ncod for assistance in family or personal budgeting, either by course or on a 
one-to-one basis. 

Summ;.u*y of Frequency Table 26 

Oulbicle of the Individualized Homemaker program, family budget problems were cited by staff of the Fond du Lac 
and VVashintjton County DSS, and clients of two correctional institutions, and the MOCD, MHC, and Oodge county 
Workshop. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-l.) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY- TABLE 55 (See Page 747J 

Summary of Category No. 4 in Table 55 

Of the low number (20) of responses dealing with family budget problems, 40 percent came from the Individualized 
Homemaker program clients and staff. Across the District-wide study, 70% of the problems were identified by clients. 
Frequency for this category by staff was 32nd of the 32 categories. For clients it ranked 25th (0.8% of total responses). 
Overall, the category was 31st. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 26 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 27 


Category No. 5 
C HILD CARECENTERS 

Ccilegory Definition 

a. Responses which indicate a lack of free or inex()ensive qunllfiecJ child care centers. (Requests for in-the-home 
baby-sittinc] will be found in Calec]ory No. 14, HomemFiking and Other Home Services.) 

Siimmnry of Frequency Table 27 

The Washington county participanls consistently noted the lack of child care facilities. In all agencies except 
the Workshop mention of the need for low-cost child caro facilities convenient to all was mentioned by at least one of 
the staff and client Nominal Groups* Whenever Nominal Groups were convened in Washington county, the lack of child 
care facilities was mentioned, and all but five of the participating groups ranked child care in their top ten needs. 

The .same pattern emerged in Fond du Lac county, with eleven of 18 agency groups mentioning the need for 
additional child care facilities. In seven of the groups, the need was ranked in the top six needs. 

A widespread distribution pattern was also observed among the staff of District-wide agencies, with all but two 
groups interviewed mentioning the need for child care facilities. Fifty-six percent of the total staff and client responses 
in Category No. 5 ranked. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-1.) 


PRiORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY - TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 

Summary of Category No. 5 in Table 55 

Geographically, the need for child care facilities is predominately from Washington county (21 responses), followed 
by Fond du Lac (13), Dodge (11), and Green Lake county (2). Of the 55 total responses, 26 were contributed by staffs 
and ranked 19th (1.4%), and 29 responses from clients ranked 17th (1.7%). 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 27 
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CATtiGOnV rREQUEWCYTABLl: 2ft 


Cntecjory No, 6 
COMMUiNllCATiO NS: INTER A ND IIMTRA-AGEIMCY 

Category Definition 

a. Responses wliich identity o luck of, or jnucleqiioie cDmf7)unio«llo'i or coopercUion within or among r.cjcncios. 
This lack of comrnunicntion or coopciation could be among Ufjoncy's stnff or clients, or between staff iuk\ 
clients. 

b. Responses which indicate an ovorlncpincj or duplicnllon of services among agencies. 

c. Responses whicii relate a lack of coordination of services among (public service agencies. 

Summary of Frcciuency Table 28 

Staffs in Dodge county and V./ashington county reported far more communication problems relatively and absolutely 
than any other groups. The staff groups from the District-wide agencies and Fond du Lac county followed closely. Client 
groups from every county noted communication probleiiis, but with lower frequency. 

Agencies where major communir-:>tion problems were reported included, ihc DSS, the MHC, and the two correctional 
institutions in Dodge county. Agencies from Fond du Lac county where communications problems were noted included 
the V\/isconsin Home for Women, and the MHC. Green Lake county clients served by two District-wide agencies—the IHM 
program and the Bureau of Probation and Parole— reported some communications problems. Washington county clients 
and staffs indicated the need for better coordination, with the staffs from the DSS office, the MY\C, and the Workshop 
reporting a high number of communications problems when compared to the number of participants. Finally, in the 
District DVR office, nearly two communication problems per participant were reported. Other staffs serving the District 
noting commtmications problems included the MDTA and the IHM staffr, with ABE and WIN also reporting some 
problems. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see Appeno^^. A-1.) 


PRIORITY RAMKIIVG BY CATEGORY - TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 

Summary of Category No. 6 in Table S5 

The staff noted communication problems 182 times (2nd priority rank, 10.0%) and the clients mentioned them 72 
times (ranked 5th, 4.2?^)). Problems of communication were noted more frequently by staff than clients, but were ranked 
third overall (7.2% of all responses) with 254 responses. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 28 
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CATF-GORY FREQUENCY TABLt 29 


Catecjory No. 7 

COUNSELING AND TESTING: VOCA i'lONAL, EMPLOYMENT, AND PERSONAL 


Category Definition 

a. Responses which identify a need for counseling and/or testing of clients to assist in determining appropriate 
vocations. 

b. Responses which express a need for personal counscllnfj or group therapy of clients or staff. 

Summary of Frequency Table 29 

Specific requesis were n>ade in large numbers lor counseling services by staff and clients of WCl, WHW, WSP, und 
the MDTA District program. A total of nine responses were recorded by participants from the staff or clients of the IHM 
program. Eight such requests wore made by DVR staff and ulients. Six requests were made by staff or siudents of the 
ABE program. Clients of the MOOD program, all from Fond du Lac county, requested more frequent counseling on 
psychological problems and general adjustment problems. (For a key lo tlie abbreviations used in this section see 
Appr.-ndix A-1.) 


PRIORITY RANKIMG BY CATEGORY - TASLL 55 (Sec Pago 747.) 

Summary of Category No. 7 in Table 55 

Although only 2.6% of the total responses dealt with vocational or personal counseling, and ranked 11th of all the 
categories of need, it should also be noted that marital and family probleins was an even higfjer ranked problem area (143 
responses ranked 6th overall) and that job placement and training placement was also very high on the priority list (153 
responses, ranked 5th), Together these throe categories accounted for 10.9% of all responses. The need for coimsefing 
and/or testing was ranked 10th by the st. '45 responses, 2,5%) and was ranked lOih by the clients {48 responses, 2.8%). 
The need was reported evenly across the L .^t and was reported by both staff and client groups. Fifty-three ^lercent of 
the total staff and client responses in Category No. 7 ranked. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 29 
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CATEGORY FRnOUEMCY TABLE :?0 


Category Wo. 8 

COURSES AND PROGRAMS: COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Catucjory Definition 

a. Responses wliicli ere rotiuosts for courses and programs to bo offered on tiie coliego or university level, 

b. Responses whlcl) Indicate dissatisfaction with the snr^'ices or programs on the college or university level. 

c. Responses which show a need for monetory assistance to attend colleges or universities. 
Summary of Frctiiicincy Table 30 

Of the 38 requests for college and university cours(?s and programs, over half came from counties served by Center 
Campuses of the University of Wisconsin or private colleges (Dodge, 13; Fond du Lac, 1 1). Thirteen of the reciuests were 
from correctional institutions. Staffs from the District agencies made 14 general requests while the District agencies' 
cli»?ntr had 24 requests. Specific requests for courses at the college and university level aie as follows: 


Archaeology 
Art 

Bchnvorlnf Modiflcntions 
Black Studios 

BvJslncss Administrnlion (vnrioty) 

Child Dcvelopmont 

Civil Law 

Computor Science 

Conservation (varioty) 

Crafts 


Dlotlcicin 
Orarnn 
economics 
Enninoorinfl 
Entjt ish 

Hearth Occupations 
History 

History of Religions 

Interior Desiriri 

Income Tox Accounting 


Journafism 
Law 

Litoraturo 
Marketing 
MnthcmoUcs 
f/odical Laboratory 
Mod leal Technologist 
Monla) Hoalth 
Modern Languages 
Nursing (varioty) 


Paloontology 
Physics 

Political Sciences 
Psi chology 
Secrotarial Scionco 
Social Work 
Sociology 
Writing 

X-ray Technology 


Several rociuests which were repeated hail to do with the need for financial aid to assist clients through college, and problems 
v^ith entrance re(iuirements. (For a key to tlie abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-1.) 


PRIORITY RAiMKlNG BY CATEGORY - TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 


Summary of Category No. 8 in Table 55 

Requests for courses and programs at the codegn and university level ranked 27th for the staff (14 responses, .8%) 
and 18th for the clients (24 responses. 1.4%). The overall need for colleye courses or programs ranked 24th (38 reciuests, 

i.iro). 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 30 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 31 


Category No. 9 

COURSES AND PROGRAMS; PRE-SCHOOL, PRIMARY, MIDDLE, AND HIGH SCHOOL 


Category Definition 


a. Responses which request courses and programs to be offered on the pre-school, primary, middle, or high 
school level in the parochial and public school systems. 

b. Responses which show dissatisfaction with the services or programs at these levels. 

c. Requests for monetary assistance for children at these levels, to cover the costs of lunch programs, etc. 
Summary of Frequency Table 31 


A total oi 378 responses were recorded in the study relating to courses and programs in pre-school, primary, 
middle and high school levels. Requests for specific courses follow; 


Apprenticeship Programs 

Arithmetic 

Art 

Child Devulopmont 
Consutner Rotations 
Drivers education 
Drug Abuse 

Emotional Development 


Expoctont Mothers Course 
Family Living 
Head Start Program 
Health Education 
Homo Manrnoment 
Humon Relations 
Hygiene 
Journalism 


Modern Languages 
Money Manngomonl 
Music 
Nature 

Parenting a Femlly 
Prenatal and Child Care 
Psychology of Relationships 
Public Relations 


Science 

Speech Therapy 
Spelling 

World Geography 
World History 


Other services requested, relating to pre-school through high school programs, was the need for better guidance counseling, 
one teacher in each grade, a free hot lunch program for all students, a free book system, less violence on school busses, more 
direct bus routes, more understanding for handicapped students, aptitude testing, and on-the-job training in the high 
schools. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-1 .) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY > TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 

Summary of Cntegory No. 9 in Table 55 

Staff noted 35 responses (1.9% ranked 15th) and clients noted 24 responses (1.4% ranked 19th). Requests for 
education pr^jgrnms at the pre-school, primary, middle, and high school levels for adults ranked 1 8th overall with 59 
responses (1.7%, ranked 18th). 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 31 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TAB Lr^ 32 
Category No. 10 

COURSES AND PROGRAMS; VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 

Category Definition 

a. Responses roquestincj courses and programs to bo offered on the Vocutional or Technical level. 

b. Responses which indicate disscitisfaction with tho services or protjfams on the Vocational or Techniccil level. 

c. Responses which express a need for monetary assistance to attend Vocational or Technical schools. (Ro- 
.quests peitaining to ABE and Adult High School Eciuivalency and Diploina programs will be found under 

that category.) 

Summary of Frequency Table 32 

IVlany of the responses contained lists of desired coLirsas and programs. Of ihe 378 responses in this cateciory, 79 
were recorded from MDTA clients, for the highest number from any agency group. The IHM clients lallind 38 requests 
for Vocational courses. All of tho client groups recorded requests, and with the exception of one staff group, all of the 
staff Nominal Groups listed responses in this category. Specific courses requested by staff and clients are as Follows; 


TRADE i'^ INDUSTRY 

TV Repair 

Receptionist 

Cosmo tologv-Mor tic Inn 

Air Conditioning 

Woodworking 

Switchboard Operator 

Lnundry 

AppHnnco Repair 

Welding 

Typing 

Photography 

Auto Mechanics 

HOME ECONOMICS 

HRALTH EDUCATION 

Short Order Cook 

Blueprint Reading 

Child Care 

Dklician 

Waitress 

Cablnctmaklng 

^Clothes Alterations 

LIccnood Practical Nurso 

Art and Drawing 

Carpentry 

Cooking 

Medical Secretary 

Biology 

Cornputor Prociramming 

Cooking Surplus Commodities 

Nursing Assistant 

Chemistry 

Data Processing 

Consumer Education 

OccupationaJ Therapy 

Crafts 

Diosel Engines 

Diabetic Cooking 

Physical Therapy 

Drivers Education 

Druftinj) 

Family Buclgotinq 

X-ray Technician 

English 

Electronics 

Family Life t-'iJ -ation 

Birth Control 

Floral Design 

Jnnitor 

Home Management 

Drug Abuse 

Foreign Languages 

Journalism 

Housekeeping 

Expoctoni Parent 

History 

Lotho Operator 

Knitting 

Family Planning 

Interior Decorating 

IVIacUlnc Operator 

Minor Home Repairs 

First Aid 

Legal Rights 

Masonry 

Nutritions 

Hyglono 

Math 

Office Machine Repair 

Retirement 

Medical Terminology 

Modeling 

Plumbing 

Sowing 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

Public Education and Handicapped 

Powder Puff Mechanics 

Upholstering 

Baker 

Remedial Reading 

Punch Press 

Weight Losers 

Borbuf 

Speed Reading 

Radio Broadcasting 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Bartending 

Volunteer Work 

Refrigeration 

Accounting 

Cashier 


Semi-truck Driving 

Bookkeeping 

Chef 


Small Engine Repair 

Clerk-typist 

Conservation 



Requests for educational programs at the Vocational-Technical level include a need for financial assistance for veterans 
and class fees on a graduated scale. Updated equipment, including additional library materials and audio-visual equi()ment, 
is needed as well as more consumable materials. There were several ret] u est s that the Vocational system adopt an open-ended 
class concept and reduce tho class minimun^ to less than 10 students. Pailicipants also felt that more effort should be directed 
towards recruiting handicapped students and that Vocational training should be available for high school age retarded and drop- 
outs as well as in nursing homes. Additional requests have been made for refresher programs, more evening courses and more 
a()prentlceshlp programs. More individualized Instruction is requested for the ABE program, more counseling is needed and 
strict, but understanding, instructors are desired, particularly when teaching special programs. Fifty-three {lercent of the 
total staff and client responses in Category No. 10 ranked. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-1 

PRiORITY RANKIMG BY CATEGORY > TABLH 55 (Sec Page 747.) 

Su mmar y of Category No. 10 in Table 55 

Clients identified 233 resnonses {)2.^7o, ranked 2nd) and the staff made 145 reciuests (8.0%. ranked 3rd). Early 
tabulation hinted at the high freciuency of responses and the final results indicated tir't this cal(jgory icceiverl a total of 378 
responses (10.7%, ranked 2nd). 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 33 


Category No. 11 
DRUGS, ALCOHOLISM, AND EMERGEN CY SERVICES 

CiU(?gory Detliiition 

£U Responses which pertciin to the problems of drug abuse and alcoholism. 

b. Responses which request programs or treatment centers to assist persons with drug problems. 

c. Responses which indicate dissatisfaction with existing drug programs. 

d. Responses requesting the extension of existing programs. 

e. Responses which ask for emergency services, such as a Hot Line or Crisis Center. 

Summary of Frequency T^jble 33 

Dodgo county identified 16 problems of drug or alcohol abuse treatment, or half of the District total. Clients of 
the three correctional institutions and the Bureau of Probation and Parole requested more effective drug abuse 
treatment procjrams. Staffs of two DSS offices, and clients of two DSS offices also identified drug abuse problems. 
One-third of the problems wore identified by staff or clients of mental health centers. The need for en^ergency 
detoxification centers, crisis intervention centers and phone counselors, and better long-term therapy was specifically 
identified by concerned individuals in the District. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-1.) 


PRIORITY RAN'KING BY CATEGORY - TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 

Summary of Cat egory No. 11 in Table 55 

Staff contributed 17 responses, clients 15. No responses were recorded for clients or staff from Green Lake 
county. Clients and staffs ranked the need for treatment of drug or alcohol problems 24th and 25th with 32 
combined responses, or 0.9% of the total. Fifty-six percent of the total staff and client responses in Category No. 11 
ranked. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 33 


CiitfMjory No. 11 
Drugs, Alcoholism, and lIn-;orfjcncy Sorvlcos 
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yitl# ACCENT DECOR 


Author ^ .--.^^-^ > • Date Pub, 

Scott Paper Co., Classroom Sbrvlce Dept., Modern Talkliig 


wwwvw « WW f WAatso^\^\^iu riUUC?!.!! iCLOJVAil^ ^ 

, PubZi^lnr r Picture Service, 1212 Avenue of the AmexlcaSt New York, NY 10036 
I ' ' color Bovie 

f^eadh^r or Student Materi a p S tudent Cost Length 10 minutes 

ifrade Level ' Secondary/Colleglate/Adult. Sugge^ed Time -of Uae 

% ' \ ^ . • ^ 

OBJECTIVES: \ • 


SVMMMT DESCRIPriON: peatures Intnrlor designer, William PahlB^ni^r«atlng 
room ileslgns from English Regency to exotljs Oriental. " 


AVAILABLm. INSTRUCTOR mTERIAL AJiD TESTS. 


Titls BEFORE YOU BUY... WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW AB2 U-T HPHOT.qTRRY FARRTfiq 

Author \ Date Pufc.^ 

Textile Fibers ttept. 

Pubtiahtr E,\, du. Pont de Nemours A Co.. Inc.. Wilmington. IE 19798 1_ 

Teaohar or Stuis^nt '•Material Student CoBt__ Length 28 pages 

Grade leve I Secondary /Colleelate/^dult Suggested Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES. 



SUMMAHJ DE^CRIPTIOji: Describes Du Pontes Antron nyl«n flat and pile fabrics 
that are used to covei furniture cushions, padding, and webbing. Sums up the types 
of fabric, patterns ano^colors suitable for French, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and 
other^ traditional fumlturei American, French, and Italian Provincial; and contem* 
.porary *fumitur9. Tells how to check nylon upholstery for quality and comfort^a^id 
ow to keep it clean. Contains a few rules for choosing colors. 


id"'sABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


CATEGOnV FREQUENCY TABLG 34 


Category No. 12 

FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES .INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Category Definition 

a. Responses vvliicli idontify a need for improved or CKlditional facilities, equipment, sup[3lies, and Instructional 
materials. 

Summary of Frequency Table 34 

The staff was more concerned about facility deficiencies than the clients in all but one case. The exception was the 
MDTA client group, which accounted for almost onc-lialf of the total client of>se(vations. Nearly all of the sicjnificrjnt 
requests for improved or new facilities were staff requests. Of all the staff groups interviewed only the WIN staff did not 
make facility requests. 

In Dodge county the major recuiests for nevy facilities were noted by WCI and VVSP. The state prison, witf) 15 
requests from 10 staff participants, registered very higfi-rankincj requests. (Median rank of the 15 requests was 3.5.) 
Other facility requests from Dodge county were from DSS, WSES, MHC, and the Workshop. All were staff requests. 

in Fond du Lac county, the WHW registered B total requests for facility or equipment improvements. The 
workshop staff identified nine facility \y . < -^'^rh .f^ clients noted five different requests. Including a quieter work 
room at the MPTI Annex, a cleanrr . rtjor w'irks)io' uuilding, vending machines to be placed at the MPT) Annex, and 
more workbooks to be supf^liori lor ABE students. 

In Gr en I c»' -uusjnty, DSS staff asked for a place to store home economics equipment and a library to serve 
the county. 

Tliirteen times as many requests for facility improvement were recorded for staff from Washington county as for 
clients. Only Workshop clients had requests (3). Major staff problems centered in the MHC (20 requests for new or 
improved facilities) and In the Washington county DSS (10 requests). Workshop staff recorded 9 problems based on 
facilities. 

ABE, IHM, and MDTA staffs recorded several facility problems each, but the main source of facility requests for 
district-wide agencies came from MDTA clients. Tliey asked for such things as better classroom equipment, wider 
distribution of classrooms In the District, more rooin for Mechanics classes, grants for tools, and more textbooks. This 
was one of the largest groups of clients interviewed (48). (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see 
Appendix A-1.) 


PRiOniTY RANKING BY CATEGORY > TABLE 55 (See Pago 747,) 

Su m mary of Category No. 12 in Table 55 

Staff noted 120 responses (6.5%, ranked 4th) and clients noted 37 responses (2.1%, ranked 13th). This category 
rrjcelved an overall priority of 4.4%, ranking 4th. 
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CATfcGORY hHEQUENCY TABLE 34 
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CATEGORY FREQUEIMCY TABLE 35 


Category No. 13 
FOSTER, GROUP, NURSING. 
RESIDENTIAL CARE, HALFWAY, AND DETENTION HOMES 

Category Definition 

a. Responses which express a need tor these types of homes or dissatisfaction with services in existing homes. 

b. Responses which indicate a need for trainlr.ij pro'/ams for personnel to operate theso liomes. 

Summary of Frequency Table 35 

In spite of the low total frequency of problems and requests related to Foster Care and Group Homes, it should be 
noted that the Department cf Social Services staff registered 17 responses, and they ranked for Dodge and Fond du Lac 
counties as high on the average (median) as the second priority for the county DSS. The other group of participants 
v^hich was especially sensitive lo the need for Foster Care facilitle- was thn mental health center staffs. Across the District, 
the staff Nominal Groups of MHC's accounted for 13 responses. ADVOCAP and MOCD in Fond du Lac county both 
stated the need for halfway houses and the DVR staff for the District also noted this noed. (For a l<ey to the abbreviations 
used in this section see Appendix A'1.) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY - TABLE 55 (See Pago 747) 

Summary of Category No. 13 in Table 55 

Clients gave only 3 responses (.2%, ranked 30th) and staff cited the need for more group care facilities 36 times 
(2.0%, ranked 14th). Of the total staff and client responses 1.1% pertained to this category and ranked 23rd overall. 
Fifty-six percent of the total staff and client responses in Category No. 13 ranked. 
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CATEGORY HREQUENCY TABLll 35 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 36 


Category IMo* 14 
HOMEIVIAKING AND OTHER HOME SERVICES 

Catenory Definition 

a. Responses which identify a need for homomaking and other services offered in the home, including hvthc-honie 
baby-sitting. 

b. Responses asking for In-the^home Instruction In homemaking skills. 

Summary of Fruqunncy Tcible 36 

The low frequency of responses distorts the importance of the problems. Clients of DSS-Hornemaker programs and 
the Individuah'/ed l lomemaker program accounted for 23 of the responses, and DSS staffs from the four coufUies of the 
District added 15 more, Washington county staffs and clients tallied 28 of the total responses, as many as the rest of the 
District combined. 

Witfiin Washington county, ths needs for Homomaking services were mentioned by ABE clients, DSS staff and 
clients, IHM clients, DVR clients, MHC staff, and Workshop clients. Most of the responses had to do with help in 
planning menus and wardrobes, help in making the home more convenient, and help in learning basic homemaking skills 
like sewing. Of the 15 responses, 9 were ranked, with a median rank of 6, (For a key to the abbreviations used In this 
section see Appendix A-1,) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY - TABLE 55 (See Patjo 747,) 

Summary of Category No, 14 in Table 55 

Staff discussed the problem 23 times (ranked 21st, 1.3%) and clients mentioned the needs 33 times (ranked 15th, 
1,9%), A total of 56 responses (1,6%, ranked 19th) wore reported. The need for homemaking scn/iccs and instruction 
was ranked 19th in priority by all of the Nominal Groups, 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 36 
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CATEGORY FRCQUCIMCY TABLE 37 


Category No. 15 
IIM^SERVICE 

Category Definition 

a. Responses expressintj i\ need for in-service traininci courses and proyrnms for staff and for orientation of 
staff to the job. 

Summary of Frequency Table 37 

The nntiire of this category biciscd tht* tabulation, and tho combined priority of 16th is misleading. No clients m 
the District mcnlioncd in-service training for the aciency staffs at all. Tho staffs were awaro of the noe(J for continued 
training, however, and accounted for all Gi) responses. It viewed in ccmbintUion with the agency administrative problnms 
and communications problems (ranked first and second by agency staffs) the importance and even the subject matter 
for in-service becomes more apparent. 

In-service requests were much more evenly disu ibuted across the District than were complaints about problems of 
administration which were concentrated on by Rome agencies. With fairly equal staff samples from each county (except 
Green Lake county) the numbf^r of respofises vais also very similar. Another similarity was that no ADVOCAP, DVR, 
WIN, or WSES staff personnel reqLiested in-service. Of special note was the absence of in-service requests from WHW, 
where complaints of poor service abound. 

When surveyed geographically, the agencies in Dodge county which requested in-service were DSS, the Workshop, 
cind MHC. The latter requested in-service with 7 responses. Also in Dodge county wore two state penal institutions, 
both of which had staff who requested in-service. ^ ""^ 

In Fond du Lac county, DSS, EFNEP. MOCD, Workshop, and MHC staffs all requested in-service. MHC registered 
Icn requests. None of the agencies serving Green Lake county from Fond du Lac county, or headquartered in Green 
Lake county, requested in-service. 

Washington county agencies which requested in-service training were DSS, MHC, and the Workshop. It should be 
noted that staffs of the three mental health centers identified 27 needs for in-ser»/lce. 

Agencies serving the District whose staffs requested in-service were the ABE, DSS-HM, IHM, Probation and Parole, 
and MDTA. Typical responses were similar to "Need in-service training in methods of teaching, new instructional 
materials and techniques, innovative therapeutic methods, and understanding of our clients and their problems." (For 
a key to the abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-1.) 


PRIORiTY RANKiNG BY CATEGORY-TABLE 55 (See Page 747-) 

Summary of Catccpry l^o. 15 ir\ Tabl e 55 

The staff identified 69 responses or 3.8% of the staff responses in this study. Because the clients did not record 
any problems in this categoiy, the siaff.s' 69 lesponses ranked 2.0% of the total responses reported. Eighty-two percent 
of the total staff responses in Category No. lb ranked. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 37 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 38 


Category No. 16 

JOBS AND JOB PLACEMENT, ON-THE-JQB TRAINING, AND WORK EXPERIENCE 
Catagory Defi nition 

a. Responses which Identify u need for more and butter job?, job oricinlation, job plucement servincs, appropriate 
on-the-job training programs, apprenticeships, and work experience programs. 

b. Responses wiiich express a dissatisfaction with job placement services end programs availabio. 

c. Responses concerning unmarketable skills of clients. 

Summary of Freciucncy Table 38 

Across the District, clients and staffs of nearly all agencies were concerned about jobs and job placement and on-the- 
job training. In Dodge county, the staffs of iv/o agencies most interested in improved job placement were DSS and WSES. 
Nearly all other staff and client groups registered some concerns. 

In Fond riu Lac county, the MOCD and DSS staffs were highest frequency agencies. Client groups from WHW and 
Workshops identified five or more problems in this catego.'-y. Nearly all other groups also registered their concern about 
employment. 

All agencies serving Green Lake county identified problems in low employment levels and the lack of job oppor- 
tunities in the county. 

In Washington county, the DSS staff was most concerned about job placement, and was joined by the staff and 
clients in all but two Nominal Groups. 

The Moraine Park District agencies which identified employment problems were the Probation and Parole staff, 
DVR staff, and the staffs of the WIN, ABE, and MDTA projects. Clients in large numbers from MDTA were also person- 
ally alert for the need for new job opportunities and training. They gave more "jobs-needed" responses than any other 
client group studied, perhaps because they were the largest agency sample intervievyed. (For a key to the abbreviations 
used in this section see Appendix A-1,) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY « TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 

Summary of Category No. 16 in Table 55 

Both staff and clients had this category ranked 7th in their individual responses. This category ranked 5th in total 
responses (153 or •'1.3%), evenly divided between staff (76) and clients (77). Sixty percent of the total itaff and i:lient 
responses in Category No. 16 ranked. 
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Titl0 CHINA AMD r.I^SSWAflE MERCHANDISER 


Author *^ ; \ Date Pub. 

National Retail Merchants Association" \ ' 


Publi»h«r 100 West 31 Street, New Yozjt, NY 10 001 \ 

.V- r-^, — : 

Ttaonsr or Student Material Student Coat ^6»00 Length 161 pagBS 

6rad» Leve I Secondary/Cdllegiate/Adult SUggeeted '^ime of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTION : A sourcebook of information on china and ^lassvarB. 
Includes history^ glossary of trade terms inneYchandisiiig plans and salea- planning 
aids. Analyzes the scope and responsibility^ of the buyer's job, cites numerous 
successful salSs promotion techniques including opportunities in the bridal market 

^ and in table settings. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR^'MATEFIAL AND TESTS. 


Title COLOlf^N HOKE FURNISHING 


Author I , \ Date Pub. 

Kducational &^ Consumer Relations 
PubliBher J» C. Penney "^Cfompany, Inc.j I30I Avenae of the AmerlcaSf New York, NY 

10019 

Teaoher or Student Material Teacher Coet $10.00 Length Teaching kit 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegiatd/Adult Suggested Timf of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : } * ' ■ « 


SyWM*y DESCRIPTION : A' teaching kit with 2 full color filirfsirips, a room color 
coordinator with 450 pieces of pappf furniture. 


O 'VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR M^ATERI AL- AND TESTS: Teacher*s Guides - 

ERIC ■ .^5. . 


CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 33 


Category No. 17 
LEGAL AID 

Catoyory Defini tion 

0. Responses concerning the need for frco or inexpensive legal aid services for clients. 

Summary of Frequency Table 39 

Tha need for legal aid was cited least frequently in this study. If any trend is present, the DSS in ciich county 
would seem to be more aware of the need for legal aid than any other agency. Lack of familiarity with legal aid services 
In ruial ureas mjy be the reason for such a low frequency response in this category, (For a key to the abbreviations used 
in this section see Appendix A-1.) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY ■ TABLE 55 (See Pagn 747J 

Summary of Category N o. 17 in Table 55 

The clients did note legal problems more frequently than agency staffs and identified 1 1 requests for legal aid 
services, and the staff Identified a need 8 times. This category ranked 32nd with 19 responses (0.5%). Fifty-eight per- 
cent of the total staff and client responses in Category No. 17 ranked. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 39 
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CATKGORY FRfiOUfc-NCY TABLE ^0 


Category No, 18 
P/lARiTAL AND FAMILY PROBLEMS 


Category Definit ion 

0. Rosponnes idrn tify iny fjrohlmo vvilf^ifi tho family, Rccjucsls for family counscliny, promariial counsolintj, 
problems un'J'or reqijost'.r for -jourGcr. riilatinq lo children and child rearing, bcluivioral problems of children, 
and communications wilh children. 

b. Responses indicating a need for low- cost services or programs for the family and the single parent. 

Summary of Fvccniency Table 40 

The tiig)^ ranking of rmarital problems in thir, study reflects the heavy emphasis placed on family problems l^y the 
clients. Two agencies accoiintf?d for many of the responses. These were agencies concerned with helping persons with 
family problcms—tlie OSS and the IHM. IHiM clients alone identified 57 problems, and the IHM stuff cited two more. 
The various D3S agencies, staffs and clients, gave 36 responses in this category. 

Geographically, sei-viccs lo aid nuirital and fainily problems sliould seem to l)e most needed in Washington county, 
where 63 of the respor-^sss wore recorded. Beyond the DSS and IHM problems, WIN clients. MHC and Workshop staffs 
and clients, and ABE: clients also noted marital and faniily problems, 

Dodge county accounted for 34 responses a[)OUt marital problems. Five of tliese originated at WCI or WSP. Other 
than the prisons, DSS and IHM responses, marital problems were also noted by WSES, WIN, and Workshop clients, and 
MHC staff and clients. 

In Fond du Lac county, ABE, ADVOCAP, Probation and Parole, MOCD, WIN, MHC, and Workshop staffs or 
clients identified marital problems. The WHW (like the WCI and WSP) clients recorded family problems, and suggested 
ways of relieving them. 

District-vyide agency staffs from ABE, DSS-HM, IHM, Probation and Parole, and WIN all observed and identified 
marital problems of their clients. 

In sumrtjary, the need for marital and family counseling is widespread in the Moraine Park District, and is most 
problematical in Wa?hinglon county. (For n key lo the abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-l.) 


Summary ot Catetjory No, t8 in Table 55 

Clients identified 98 different problen'^s in fi'mily life, ranking it 3rd overall, with 5.7% of cliern responses, while 
staffs of agencies noted only 45 problems (ranked 1 1th, 2.G%). The lolal of 1'13 ror.ponses made up 4.0% of the lolal 
lesponses. Sixty percent of tlie total staff and client responsos in Category No. 13 ranked. 


PRlORiTY RANKING BY CATEGORY ^ TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 
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CATEGOHY FHEQUlirJCY TABLE 41 


Cntogory No. 19 
MEDICAU DENTAL, AND OPTICAL 

Category Definition 

CI. Rcsponsos expressing a nix'd for free or low-cost rncdicnl, cicntfil, or of)ticiil cure, in iiddition to low-cost 
medical insurnnce. 

b. Responses showing dis-s^Jtisfaction with existing medienl ^jervices. 

Summary of Frcciuency Table 41 

The needs for low-cost medical, dental, or optical Ct'rc were noted on a widespread basis across the District. All 
clients of the throe state correctional institutions, and the WCI staff reported medical, dental, and opiical needs within 
the institiition. 

No trend is observable in the distribution of needs for medical aid across the District, except to note that nearly 
each agency in every county reported at least some medical needs. Of the 41 specific oMvmi/etions whero Nominal 
Groups v;ore held, only 11 did not n^ention medical needs. Dodtjc, Fond du Lac, and Washington counties ro()orted 
approximately 20 problems each with around 200 staff and clients participating from each county. (For ukey to the 
abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-1.) 


PRiORITV RANKING DY CATEGORY - TABLE 5t? (See Pagfj 747.) 

Summary of Category No. 19 in Table 55 

Clients cited more medical probletr^s (47 responses or 2.7% of client responsoTi) than did agency staffs (29 responses 
or 1,6%). Total responses numbered 7C, ranking the category 14th with 2.1% of the responses. Sixty-fivo percent of the 
total staff and client responses in Category No. 19 ranked. 
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CATtGUHY hHEQUENCY TABLE 41 
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CATEGORY f-rUIQUGIMCY TABLE 42 


Catotjory No. 20 

MBNTAL RETARDATION, PHYSICAL AND EMOTIOMAL HANDICAPS 
Catt.'jory Ptifinition 

n. Rcr»|)on5Cs reciucslim) proijronis and survlcos for the handlcappod-- Including day earn ccnlcrs—for llu; mentally 
retarded and physicaily or emotionally handicappnd of all acjcs. 

b. Responsejs nxpro;>slnr| a nood for the understanding of handicapped persons' problems. 

c, Res[>onr.C!s asking lor faclliilfis and special etiiiipment for the mentally retarded, physically and omollonally 
handicapped. 

Summaiy of frequenc y Table 42 

Problems of the retarded and handicapped were identified 68 limes by the participants In ihe study. Mow problems 
were noted by staff and clients of the Workshops across the District, as might be expecied. The DSS and MHC arjoncies 
air.o were aware lo a liigh dogjee of iho problems of the letarded and liandicaf)ped. 

GoGgraphically, Fond du Lac county staffs identified far more problems than any other. The high frequency stuffs 
in Fond du Lac county included Workshops, MHC, DSS, and ADVOCAP. Fond du Lao client Nominal Groups from the 
V\/orkshops, MOCD, DSS, ADVOCAP, and ABE also Identified problems specific to the retarded and handicapped. 

Dodge and Washington county agencies Identified nearly the same number of problems, and in very nendy the same 
patterns. Dodge county MHC did report a majority of thai county's responses. In Washington county, the MHC gave no 
responses in this category. The DSS for V^/ashington county responded more, with 9 problems. The problems they noted 
included the need for mora special education for slow learners and mentally handicapped, services for multi-handicapped 
persons, baby-sitting services for handicapped children, and buse'j for mentally handicapped. (For a key to the abbreviations 
used in this section see Appendix A 1.) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY > TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 

Summary of Category No. 20 in Table 55 

The staff ranked problems of the handicapped 13lh with 44 responses, and the clients ranked this category 20th with 
23 responses. This category ranked 17th overall with these responses totaling 1.9% of the problems Identified in the study. 
Fifty-five percent of the total staff and client responses In Category No. 20 ranked. 
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CATEGORY l-REQUENCY TABLE 42 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLK 43 


Cntugory No. 21 
MINORITIES 


CiUocjory Definition 

a. Rocponses icJontifylng iho nu(?cl for courses, ( rograms and sorvicos for minority groups. 

b. Responses requesting members of minority groups to be included in agency staffs. 
Sunimnry of Froquoncy Toble 43 


The main agencies wliich reported problems for minority groups were the correctional institutions. DSS and WSES 
also had staff who noted that minority groups had problems. Clients in the IHM program reported some problems. 

Neither the District-wide agencies nor Green Lake county acjencies reported any minority group problems. In 
Dodge county. IHM. WSES. and MHO reported some problems, as did the VVCI and WSP staffs and clients. In Washington 
couruy. IHM and VVSh"S reported some problems. In Fond du Lac county, the MOOD ?taff reported problems, and the 
WHW clientii. some of whom were minority group members. Identified problems In this category. Problems that they 
identified included the need for Black instructors in courses, the need for Black beauticians, and the lack of Black 
cosmotlcs for personal care. (For a key to the abbreviations used in thi*^ section see Appendix A*1.) 


Summary of Category No. 21 in Table 55 


Staff identified 1 0 problems (0.5%) and clients Identified 16 problems, ranking this category 23rd (0.9%). Of the 
32 categories, problems of the minorities ranked 29th in this study, with 26 responses (0.7%). Sixty-nine percent of the 
total staff and client responses in Category No. 21 ranked. 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY- TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 43 
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Titl0 ' COLOR NEWSREEL 


Author ^ 1 ■' . Date - Pub. 


National Painty Varnish and Laoquer Assn*9 Classroom Service Dept* 
Publi§h0r Modem Talking Picture Service^ 1212 Avenue of the Americas > New York » 
~~. " ' ^ NY 10036 

T#aoh#r or Student Material Teacher C oat Leng-th 28 minutas 

Grade Leve I .Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Sug^eeted Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVE^: ^ * . 


SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTION : a movie featuring 7 rooms by internationally known interior 
designers* -The role of paint and colors in modern home decoration is dramatized* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL' AND TESTS. 

) ■ 

Ti t la CREATIVE FURNITURE ARBANGMENTS 


Author [ ' Date Pub* 

Publisher Broyhlll Furniture -Factories. Lenoir** NG 2664S , . 

Teacher or Student ^ateria^'l Student Coat Free Length Folder 

Grade Level Secondary/Colleglate /Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : ' . 


SUMMAR-r DESCRIPTION : a chart plus gummed stickers lab«led "chest,." "bed," 
"dresser," buffet," "room divider," "chair," "sofa," "desk," etc. for planning a 
room. 


''^^^lABLE INSTFUC':\ h MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


CATEGORY FREQUHNCY TABLE 44 


Category No. 22 
MOTIVATION 

Category Definition 

a. Resfjonses relating lo the motivation of clients or staff. 

Summary of Frequency Table 44 

DSS staff noted client motivation problems across the District, as did ABE, DSS-HM, EFNEP, IHM, Probation 
and Parole, DVR, WSES, MDTA, MOCD, and WIN staffs. MHC tind Workshop slulls also nnied client motivation 
problems. 

The sole client group a/vare of motivation problems was in the Washington county MHC. 

The frequent requests in this category were from the staff asking for methods to identify the motivation level of 
clients, and for methods to increase the low motivation level detected in numerous clients. This type of response was 
especially prevalent in Fond du Lnc county and among the District-wide agency staffs. (For a key to the abbreviations 
used in this section see Appendix A-1.) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY -TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 
Summary of Category No. 22 in Table 55 


Clients noted only one motivation problem. Staffs of the various agencies noted 44 responses and it ranked 12th 
(2.4%). Problems with client motivation ranked 22nd overall, with 45 responses (1.2% of all responses). Sixty-six per- 
cent of the total staff and client responses in Category No. 22 ranked. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 44 
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CATEGORY FRKQUENCY TABLE 45 


Ccitecjory No, 23 

PREJUDICE, DISCRIMINATION, AND EMPLOYER PREJU D ICE 

Category Definition 

a. Responses concerning employor, staff, student oi administration prejudico toward clients on tho basis of 
race, appearance, prison record, welfare status, marital status, (wealth, age, religion, or handicaps, 

b. Responses relating to prejudices of society. 
Summary of Frequency Tabie 45 


The problem of employer prejudice was widely noted among District clients. Near!y every client group noted 
the phenomenon in one form or another. MDTA, DVR, and Probation and Parole staffs noted the difficulties their 
clients had finding jobs because of employer prejudice. 

The main group of participants who identified the majority of problems were associated Vv''ih correctional institu- 
tions or court-reloled problems, such as the clients of WCI, WSP, VVHW, or Probation and Parole. Together, those groups 
accounted for 44 responses. 

Every client group but one in Fond du Lac county cited prejudice as a problem, vAxh six groups individually ranking 
the prejudice problems in the top five problems facing them. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see 
Appendix A-1.) 


PRIORITY RANKilMG BY CATEGORY - TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 
Summary of Category No. 23 in Table 55 


Staff ranked prejudice low at 26th, with 15 responses (0.8%). Clients, on the other hand, felt the personal effects 
of prejudice and ranked problems in 8th importance, with 67 responses (3.9%). Comments concerning prejudice ranked 
13th of the 32 categories of responses, with 82 problems identified in the District (2.3%). Fifty-two percent or the total 
staff and client responses in Category No. 23 ranked. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 45 
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CATEGORY FREQUBIMCY TABLE 46 


Category No. 24 

PUBLIC RELATIONS AND COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND VOLUNTEER S 

Catogory Definition 

a. Responses which request better public relations from an agency, 

b. Responses which ask for more or better community participatior\ and involvement with an ayency, 
c» Responses requesting specific community programs, such as Big Brothers and Big Sisters, 

Summary of Frequency Table 46 

DSS and MHO staffs, as well as WSES, DSS-HM, IHM, and Probation and Parole staffs were all aware of the need 
for better public relations and more community involvement for their clients. Workshop staffs also were aware of the 
need for belter public relations for their clients. 

The community image problem of public service agencies was widely distributed across the District served by the 
7 Moraine Park VIAE. Each county recorded approximately 35 responses relating to the problem. The correntlonal 
institutions— WCI, VVSP, and WHW— were acutely aware of the need for interaction between clients and the public. 
Nearly every agency in the District recorded awareness of the need for improvement in the viev^ of the public, (For 
a key to the abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-1,) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY- TABLE 55 (See Pago 747,) 

Summary of Category No. 24 in Table 55 

Staffs had 77 responses in this category, or 4,2% of their total. Clients were less aware of the public image 
problems of the agencies (as they were of in-service) and with 33 responses ranked the problem 16th (1.9% of their 
responses). The need for better public relations for respective agencies was ranked 8th in priority by the staffs and 
clients, receiving 1 10 responses {3.1% of the total). Tfiis high ranking was causGd by the great sensitivity of the agency 
staffs, who ranked better public relations as the 6th most important problem standing in the way of their delivering 
better services to their clients. Fifty-five percent of the total staff and client responses in Category No. 24 ranked. 
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CATEGORY HREQUENCY TABLE 46 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 47 


Category No. 25 
RECREATION AND SOCIAL 

Category Definition 

a. Responses identifying o need for recreational and social activities or prooranis. 

b. Responses asking for funds for recreational and social activities or programs. 

c. Responses requesting recreational facilities, ocjutpment, and centers. 

Summary of Fre^quency Table 47 

Inmates of correctional Institutions were sensitive to the lack of social contacts and recreational opportunities, 
while staffs of mental health centers felt that more social outlets for their clients were needed. More low-cost social 
activities in the communities are needed for single, young, and middle-aged persons, and tor the elderly. Hospitalized 
clients need more than bingo to stimulate them. 

In this area, as so many others, the responses concerning widespread needs for more and varied recreational 
activities across tiie District wore made in nearly every agency and many included both staff and client fvlorninal Groups. 
Only the staffs of District-wide agencies, directed more toward educational activities, did not give responses related to 
the social needs of their clients. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see Appendix A-1.) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY - TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 

Summary of Category No. 25 in Table 55 

Staff ranked this category 16th (35 responses, 1.9%) and clients ranked it 9th with 49 responses (2.8%). The 
needs of agency clients for recreation and social contacts was ranked 12th of the 32 categories by both groups, with 
84 responses (2.4% of the total). 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 48 


Catccjory Wo. 2G 
REFERRAL AND INFORMATION CENTER 

Catogory Definition 

a. Responses identifying a need for infonnnllon on services, courses, and programs available from all agencies 
and instiUilions to l)e located at a fixed point of rofenal. 

Summary of Frequen cy Table 48 

In Dodge county, clients in half the agencies cited the need for referral centers. In Fond du Lac county, clients 
in 8 of 11 agencies reported this need. In Green Lake county, clients in one of two agencies noted the need, ranking 
It as their top priority. In Washington county, clients from four of the nine agencies discussed referral centers In Nominal 
Groups. The pattern of responses would indicate that the need for referral and information centers is widespread, and 
that both clients and staffs of the agencies studied are aware of the need. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this 
section see Appendix A- 1.) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY -TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 

— - - ■ — ^ 

Summary of Category N o. 26 in Table 55 

Staff noted needs with 19 responses (ranked 24th, 1.0%) and clients noted the need with 34 res()onses, ranking 
this category 14th (2.0%). The need for referral and information centers around the District's communities was ranked 
21st of the 32 categories, with 53 responses (1.5%). Fifty-six percent of the total staff and client responses in Category 
No. 26 ranked. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 48 
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Ti t U ^ DECORATING KIT 


Author > . ' Date Pub. 


Publieher Tell City Chair Co., Tell Cftyt IN * ■ \ 

' T Material for 50 studetits 7 \ ^ 

Teaeher or Student Material Teacher Coei $6.00 Length 96 pages 

Gmde Leve I ^ Secondary Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: ^ . * ^ ^ . 


\ 


SUMMAJtl DESCRIPTION: A Teaching Kit that contains a 96-page ••Primer of Early 
Anerlcan Home Decorating," fabric swatches/ six stencils Including room planning 
graph, how to achieve' the Early American look, window treatments^ estimating 
yardage and decorating hints* 


-1 * -» 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti t le- DECORATIVE WAYS' TO, REFINISH FURNIUIRE 


Author ^_Date Pub. 


.Women's Activities, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co» ^ 
Publiehe r One Gateway Center, 10 North, Pitts burgh> PA 1S222 

teacher or Student Haterial Teacher Coat Length Program Idt 

Grade Level .Secondary /Co3 le^late /Adult Suggeated Time of Dae 

OBJECTIVES: 


I SUMMARY DESCRIPTfON : Focuses on how wood paneling and furniture can be protootfed 
with stain and beautiful with color* 
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VAILABLE INSTRUCTOh MATERIAL AND TESTS: Includes a set^ of color slldss, 
larratlon script, program guide, and booklets* 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 49 


Category No. 27 
SENIOR CITIZENS (OVER 60 YEARS OF AGE) 


CatGciop/ Definition 

a. Responses which pertain to all problems confronting the senior citizen such as the need for housing, day 
care, and recreation. 

b. Responses indicating a need for staff, facilities or equipment for senior citizens' activities. 

Summary of Frequency Table 49 

A probable explanation for the low number of responses about senior citizens would be that few elderly were 
included in the Nominal Groups. This bias was unintentional, but was present due to the educational and family- 
centered services provided by many of the cooperating agencies. If any pattern might be detected in the responses, 
it would be that the agencies who assist the elderly are more aware of their problems. The DSS staffs accounted for 
1 0 of the responses concerning senior citizens' programs. (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see 
Appendix A-1.) 


Summary of Category No. 27 in Table 55 


Staff ranked senior citi7Pn problems 23rd (21 responses, 1.2%) and clients ranked their problems 29th (9 
responses, .6%). The problems of the senior citizen were ranked 27th of the 32 categories in this study, with 30 
responses, 0.9% of the total. Fifty percent of the total staff and client responses in Category No. 27 ranked. 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY- TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 49 
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CATE GORY FREQUENCY TABLE 50 

Category No. 28 
S EX EDUCATION AND FAMILY PLANNING 

Category Definition 

a. Responses identifying a need for courses or programs on sex ouucatlon and fainily planning. 

b. Responses requesting infoi^mation on birtli control and venereal disease. 

c. Res[3onses asking for free or low-cost family planning clinics and services. 

Summary of Frequency Table 50 

DSS staff would be the main source of problems identified in this category, with IHM clients providing n number 
of responses as well. 

There were not enough responses to identify any particular trend in the data. (For a key to the abbreviations 
used in this section see Appendix A-1.) 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY -TABLE 55 (Sec Page 747.) 

Summary of Category No. 28 in Table 55 

A total of 22 responses dealt with family planning and sex education problems, with 12 staff responses and 10 
client responses. Sex education and family pldnning ranked 30th overall, with rankings of 28th by the staff and 28th 
by the clients in priority. Sixty-three percent of the total staff and client responses in Category No. 28 ranked. 
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CATEGORY FREQUEWCY TABLE 51 


Catccjory iMo. 29 
STAFF 

Ccitecjory Definition 

a. Rosponsei; indiccitinrj i\ nocci for ndclitionnl staff: profeDsionol, para-professionol and clerlccil. 

b. Responses asking for hicjii standards in agoncy staff recruitment. 
Siinimary of Frequency Table 51 


Ciit'nt requests for rnoi'e staff were recorded in noteworthy numbers in MDTA Nominal Groups. However, the 
large number of client participants contributed to this result. Other clients specially requesting staff, particularly 
staff represonting the same proportion of minority groups as are found In the client-inmate populations, were in 
correctional institutions in the District {\NC\, VVSP, and WHW.) 

Tlie class of agencies with the most staff requests for staff were the mental health centers (3G). Workshop staffs 
wei'e next in giving 1 5 responses; it may be noted that about half as many Workshop staff niernl^ers parlicifiated in 
the Nominal Groups as MHC staff (41/101). D3S agencies responduvi frequendy about the need for more staff with 
1 1 comments. 

Dodge and Washington counties appeared to have more felt needs proportionately than Fond du Lac cr Green 
Lake counties, or the District-wide agencies. The single agency with the greatest expressed request for new staff was 
the Washington county mental health center (Samaritan Home and Hospital). (For a key to the abbreviations used in 
this section see Appendix .A*1). 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY • TABLE 55 (See Page 747.) 


Summary of Category No. 29 in Table 55 


Clients accounted for 22 of the requests for staff; this totaled 1.3% of their responses and was ranked 21st. The 
staffs of public service ag-^jncies were ciuite naturally acutely aware of staff shortages, and devoted 87 responses to the 
subject. This high freciuency ranked staff needs as 5th in tho staff priorities, with 4.8% of the responses from staff. 
Only three agency Nominal Groups of staff participants did not mention staff .shortages: these are DSS•H^4, DVR, 
and WSES, alt of Dodge county. Requests for staff ranked 9th in priority of problems in the District. One luindred 
and nine responses concerned additional staff personnel for the agencies. This was 3.1% of the total. Sixty-five 
percent of the total staff and client responses In Category No. 29 ranked. 
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CATEGURY FRtQUENCY TABLE 51 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 52 


Category No, 30 
TRANSPORTATION 

Category Definition 

a. Responses pertaining to a need for transportation. 

b. Responses requesting monetary assistance for^the pLirchase or maintenance of vehicles. 

Summary of Frequency Table 52 

Only three /igencies' Nominal Groups did not mention transportation problems: MDTA staff, Washington 
County Probation and Parole clients, and the Wisconsin Correctional Institution inmates. In all other settings, 
transportation problems were mentioned. In many cases the problem was ranked as a first priority. 

In Dodge and Fond du Lac counties, every .staff and client group identified transportation problems of one 
kind or another. Many handicapped persons need assistance getting to work, medical aid, grocery stores, etc. 
Many handicapped and disadvantaged need transportation to their educational classes. 

Every identifiable groLip in Green Lake county identified transportation needs. The same was true of 
Washington county with one exception. Across the District, the level of responses dealing with transportation 
needs averaged about 20% of the number of participants in Nominal Groups. Each original response had many 
additional pai ticipants adding their rankings, so that the 20% estimate of the handicapped and disadvantaged 
needing transportation assistance would seem to be a very conservative estimate. (For a key to the abbreviations 
used in this section see Appendix A-1). 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY - TABLE 55 (See Page 747-) 


Summary of Category No. 30 in Table 55 

The needs for transportation in the District were widespread and identified in nearly all agencies and Nominal 
Groups. Staff ranked client transportation as tfie 9th most serious, while clients ranked transportation as their 4th 
priority need, behind agency administration and policies, technical courses, and marital problems. Staffs noted 57 
problems and clients cited 83. The problem Vv/as ranked 7th over-all, with 140 responses (4.0%). Fifty-eight percent 
of the total staff and client responses in Category No. 30 ranked. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 52 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 53 


Category No. 31 
WAGES, INCOME, AND INCENTIVES 

Category Definition 

a. Responses indicating dissatisfaction with salaries and/or fringe benefits by staff and clients, 

b. Responses requesting incentive pay for clients. 

Summary of Frequency Table 53 

Complaints about wages and benefits were evenly distributed across the District, but within counties they 
appeared more frequently in the "work-study" type programs, wherein clients are subsidized while continuing their 
education. The MOCD program was noteworthy In this regard. 

Another group who felt that their remuneration was too low were the participants from correctional institu- 
tions. Clients from WHW, WSP, and WC! were all dissatisfied with their pay level and the separation pay, and the 
staffs of the two men's prisons, WSP and WCI, also noted this. These three institutions accounted for 20 responses. 

Workers in Workshops also noted dissatisfaction with pay levels. Otherwise, the concern for pay levels was 
generally widespread, if low-level/ across the District, (For a key to the abbreviations used in this section see 
Appendix A-1). 


PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY - TABLE 55 (Seo Page 747.) 

Summary of Category No. 31 In Table 55 

Clients ranked wage problems 12th with 46 responses (2.7%). Staff saw the clients' wage problems as less 
important, ranking them 20th, with 26 responses (1.4%). Problems with wages or benefits were ranked 15th by 
the participants in this study (71 responses, 2.0%). Fifty-eight percent of the total staff and client responses in 
Category No. 31 ranked. 
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CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 53 
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Ti t U FAIRCHILD'S DICTIONARY OF HOME FURNISHINGS 


Author t. Hof1fman« B. F. Buck, and V. Small Date Bub. - 1972 

Publi9htr 'Falrchlld Publications. Inc.. 7 East 12 Street, New York. NY 10003 

' ' Vol. r 300 pages 

ttaoh^r or Student Material Both Co8t tl5.00 Lerfgth Vol. II 250 pa ges 

per volume - , 

Grad9 Laval Secondary/ColleKlate/Adult Sugqeeted Time of Uae , v j 

OBJECTIVES: \ * ^ \ 


/ 


SVMMARl DESCRIPTION : A two-volume set covers every practical retailing aspect 
of home furnishings* Vol* I covers styles^ perlodSf designers, makers^ componexitaf 
materials f manufacture and finishings of Contemporary^ Traditional and Antique 
Furniture* Included are the latest terms ont plastics and synthetics) lessex^ ^ 
known ^imported woods) machinery and manufacturing) the latest selling and retailing 
raethbds* Volumtt^ II covers resilient and soft surface, floor cover Ingaxfabrlfcs and 
fibers) lamps and decorative accessories* Included ^^re the latest tezvs ont iffl'- 
portant machinery used In manufacturing) the production and molding of raw nkterials^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Tttltf FASHION^ FOR THE BEAUTIFUL BEDRROM ^ 


Author \ 1^ DatrB Pub. 

Education Dept* > p- 
PubltBher Bates Fabrics, Inc*t 112 West 34 Street , New York> NY ^^001 

Teaaher or S tudent^Matie^rial Student Coat Free Length 45 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colle^late/Adult Suggeoted Time of Une 

OBJECTIVES : ^ ' 

• ■ ■ ... ' \ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Catalogs Bates bedspreads and tablecloths, and sketches 
ways to make headboards, canopies, curtains or draperlep, also cover walls^ fold- 
ing screens, or open-work doors of cabinets* 


iiv^-r ABLi-^INSTHUCTi'h MATERIAL AND TFSTS: ■ ' • ^ 


CATEGORY FREQUENCY TABLE 54 


Category No. 32 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Category Definition 

a. All responses that cannot appropriately be placed in specific categories. 

Sumt nary of Frequency Table 54 

There were 28 responses which could not be classified with the thirty-one preceding categories, 10 from staff and 
18 from clients. The responses rc-prestmt a wide variety of concerns. 

From ADVOCAP, in Fond du Lac, responses urged society to tap tht» resources of adolescent members of the 
community. It was also noted that clients fear to stand up for their rights, suspecting rtnaliation at a later time. Some 
clients m<iy not be emotionally able to recognise their responsibilities. ADVOCAP clients complained about long 
distance telephone rates charged for calls between neighboring towns. 

The Fond du Lac county DSS staff urged better applications of techfiologies to provide goods to the pc?ople. DSS, 
Washington county, noted that 16 and 17 year-old wards of the county had no one to sign for their driver's licenses. 

IHM staff and client': noted SRveral problems. Staff complained that unexpected guests often interfere with planned 
meetings in the home. Dodge county IHM clients noted that cities with slate prisons need better security systems. A 
personal note was the cjuestlon of how to get rid of an unliked person. 

Two complaints about high retail prices in so-called "discount" stores were made by IHM clients from Green Lake 
county. Mislabeled products were also noted. 

The clients of the Washington county IHM program complained about landlords, part-time managers for apartment 
houses, and loose animals running around. Another problem was the lack of time to study homework after 40-50 hours 
of factory work. A final note said "life in general" was a problem. 

Staff of the Probation and Parole Bureau noted the need for a mandatory, inexpensive liability auto insurance 
program for the poor. 

A client Nominal Group from Probation and Parole, Fond du Lac county, noted the difficulty of supervising persons 
who arc the same age. 

Clients from correctional institutions requested aid after leaving the prisons. • 

DVR staff from the District identified the misleading promises of TV and other media advertising as a problem in 
working with their clients. DVR clients had trouble getting back and forth from classes at MPTI and UW-Fond du Lac 
Center. They also noted their exhaustion after working all day as impeding their learning in night classes. Washington 
county DVR clients warned of the poor quality of some private technical schools. 

MDTA clients complained of a lack of time to work at part-time jobs. MOCD clients noted that they are working 
to develop the ability to get out on their own. 

WIN clients from Washington county stated their needs for used appliance centers, discount stores for welfare 
recipients, and morn conveniently located grocery stores for elderly and handicapped persons without transportation. 

Staff of the Threshold Workshop were concerned about what to do with clients who had reached their highest 
achievement level. They also were bothered by the unpredictable client load. (For a key to the abbreviations used in 
this section see Appendix A-1). 

PRIORITY RANKING BY CATEGORY- TABLE 55 (Sfte Page 747.) 
Summary of Category No. 32 in Table 55 

Staff identified 10 problems comprising .5% of the total staff responses and the clients had IS resp'^nses for 1.0% 
of the client resj^onses. The staff and clients combined identified 2S responses which ranked 28th fo.'' 0.8% of the tot-jl 
study. 
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NARRATIVE SUMMARY OF TABLES 55, 56, AND 57 


What Are the major Problems of tho Disadvantaged and Handicapped? 

Classifying the identified problems of disadvantaged and handicapped clients provided organi- 
zation for determining what the most serious problems were. Careful tabulation of the raw response 
data will lead to a priority ranking of the problem categories, by the staff Nominal Groups, the 
client Nominal Groups, and by all Nominal Groups combined. The results of such a tabulation are 
presented in tho Priority R anking of Problem s in the Moraine Pa rk District , Table 55, (See Page 747.) 
Table 55will support the conclusion that Agency Policies, Rules, Regulations, Administration and 
Laws provided the largest major problem for the disadvantaged and handicapped. Suggested courses 
and programs of a vocational and technical nature ranked second. Communications problems ranked 
third in the District, as indicated. Other problem categories are presented in their rank order as 
shown. 

Careful examination of the Response Summary Tabie, Table 56 (See Panes 750 and 751) w'ill allow the 

— ' — — — . — — ■■■ ^ 

reader to determine which Nominal Groups responded more frequently with problems in various 
categories. The Response Summary Table also indicates which categories or problems occurred with 
the greatest frequency, for both staff and client groups and for each participating agency. 

Another criterion for selecting the most pressing problem in the District is the relative frequency 
or percent of tlie Nominal Groups which mentioned the problem. Table 57 presents the Percent of 
Nominal Sessions Identifying P ro blems in Each Category (See Page 752.) 
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TABLE 58 
RESPONSE SUMMARY 


The Response Summary Table, Table 56 , presents 
a record of every response from every Nominal Group 
interviewed. Each response was classified with its 
relevant category, and was recorded by its origin with a 
staff or client Nominni Group of a specific agency. 
Response category totals, with staff and client subtotals, 
are presented, as are the number of participants from 
the staff and clients of each agency. The grand total 
nun;ber of responses may be found at the foot of the 
last column of the table. 
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TABLE 57 
PERCENT OF NOMINAL SESSIONS 
IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS 
IN EACH CATEGORY 


A criterion for determining which problems are 
most important to the disadvantaged and handicapped 
is the percent of the Nominal Group sessions which 
identified particular problems. Table 57 presents these 
data, and indicates the percent of the combined staff 
and client Nomina! Group which identified specific 
problems in each problem category. 
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TABLE 57 

PERCEWT OF NOMINAL SESSIONS IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS IN EACH CATEGORY 


Category 

Number Category Title Percent 


2. Agency Policy, Rules, Regulations, Administration, and Laws 96.^% 

10. Courses and Programs: Vocational and Technical 93 % 

30. Transportation 91.4% 

16. Jobs and Job Placement, On-tho-job Training, and Work Experience 83 % 

6. Communications: Inter and Intra-Agency 76 % 

18. Marital and Family Problems 66 % 

19. Medical, Dental, and Optical 66 % 

25. Recreation and Social 64.4% 
5. Child Care Centers 60 % 

7. Counseling and Testing: Vocational, Employment, and Personal 60 % 

31. Wages, Income, and Incentives 60 % 
24. Public Relations and Community Participation and Volunteers 58.6% 

3. Basic Needs: Food, Clothing, and Housing 57 % 

1 1. Drugs, Alcoholism, and Emergency Services 53.5% 

26. Referral and Information Center 51.7% 
29. Staff 51.7% 

12. Facilities, Equipment, Supplies, Instructional Materials 50 % 
23. Prejudice, Discrimination, and Employer Prejudice 48.3% 

9. Courses and Programs: Pre- School, Primary, Middle, and High School 45 % 

20. Mental Retardation, Physical and Emotional Handicaps 41.5% 
22. Motivation ' 38 % 

8. Courses and Programs: Colleges and Universities 36.2% 

14. Homemaking and Other Home Sen/ices 36 % 
1. Adult Basic Education and Adult High School Diploma and Equivalency 33 % 

15. In-service 31 % 

32. Miscellaneous 31 % 

27. Senior Citiiiens (Over 60 Years of Age) 24. 1% 

4. Budget: Family 22.5% 

17. Legal Aid 22.5% 

28. Sex Education and Family Planning 22.5% 

13. Foster, Group, Nursing, Residential Care, Halfway, and Detention Homes 21 % 

21. Minorities 21 % 
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HOW RELIABLE ARE PRIORITY RANKINGS? 


For each Nominal Group, a priority ranking of the identified problems was developed, as has been 
described. Each staff and client group identifiod problems that confronted them. The problems were 
then ranked on a personal priority list ynd were assigned points. Each person's response was ihen 
combined with the rankings of others in that Nomincil Group, and a groLip total of the points was 
determined. Using the total points for each problem, a group ranking was determined and reported. 

Any ranking of this sort shoLild be subjected to a test of reliability, in order to answer the question, 
"How reliable are the judgments of participants when they re-rank the problems a second time?" In 
most field applications of the Nominal Group Method, using all five phases, the process normally moves 
from the ranking of problem priorities to the phase of evaluation and solution seeking, and then to 
information gathering. A test of stability or repeatability of the rankings by the Nominal Groups who 
originally identified the problems would establish the reliability of the data. It would determine how 
dependable the rankings are. It would give future users of these problems an estimate of how stable 
the priority judgments are across time. A test of the reliability would help establish justification for 
depending on the reports of participants and upon the priorities that were given to ,specific responses. 

This could presumably raise the confidence of users of the data that the problems cited in the 
study were real problems, of consistent importance, if high reliability was determined. 

In order to test the reliability of priority rankings in this study, six typical Nominal Groups were 
selected as a reliability sample. Rather than assuming that high priority problems would remain im- 
portant, actual lists of the response items which had been generated by the six groups were returned to 
the respective groups after they had originally ranked them, with written instructions for re-ranking the 
problems. The original criteria for determining importance were used for the re-ranking. 

The six Nominal Groups used for the reliability check included three Fond du Lac County Mental 
Health Center staff groups (Nominal Groups 3, 4, and 5), two Bureau of Probation and Parole client 
Nominal Groups (Nominal Groups 1 and 2), and one Multi-Occupational Career Development staff 
Nominal Group. The time intervals varied, with tlie first five groups being asked to re-rank after one 
week (April 12 to April 18, 1973), and the sixth group being asked to re-rank after 20 weeks (April 
19, 1973). 

In order to determine the agreement between original rankings and the re-rankings, a rank order 
correlation coefficient (Spearman's- Rho Coefficient) was calculated for each group, according to the 
formula: 

Rho = 1 - S^Pf 

N( W-A) 

in which D is the difference between an item's two rankings for the two separate ordering processes, and 
N is the number of items being ranked. Rho tends to bo slightly lower (less than .02) than the product 


ERIC 
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moment correlation coefficient computed for comparable scores. The significance of the reljability 
coefficients was tested and their significance is reported in the tables which follow. (Procedures used 
were adapted from J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education, 4th Ed., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N.Y., 1965.) 


TABLE 58 

RELIABILITY DATA FOR SIX NOMINAL GROUPS 


Nominal Group RHO Correlation No. of Items Significa n ce Lev el 

Fond du Lac MHC Staff-Group No. 5 Rho = +.9225 21 .01 

Fond du Lac MHC Staff-Group No. 4 -f.747 15 .01 

Dodge County P & P Client-Group No. 1 -f.696 18 .01 

Fond du Lac MHC Staff-Group No. 3 -f.668 21 .01 

MOCD Staff-Group No. 1 (2aWeek lnter\'al) -f.512 41 .01 

Dodge County P&P Client-Group No, 2 -f.497 18 .05 


The high significance level in all cases gives support and strong evidence that the problems identified 
by individuals in these groups, and re-ranked at a later time, are real problems, and that they have lasting 
priority value to the participants. The high correlations also support the hypothesis that the raters, 
whether staff or clients, maintain their attitudes about the seriousness of the problems, even across n 
time interval as long as twenty weeks. 

It might also be noted that the 20-week interval group, from the MOCD staff, had the most difficult 
task in that they had to reconsider 41 items in their re-ranking. Generally, the longer the interval, and the 
greater the number of items to be re-ranked, the lower the expected correlation under the best of con- 
ditions. In no case did the participants expect to be asked to re-rank the items, and so could make no 
effort to "remember" the first priority ranking for later recall. 

In view of the high significance level of the six correlation coefficients, and in view of the time 
intervals, the number of items, and the participants from both staff and client Nominal Groups Involved 
in the re-ranking study, these data support the hypothesis that the rankings of the problems identified 
by the Nominal Group Method tend to be reliable. That is, the participants assign the same high or low 
priority ranking to the same items when asked to do so a second time after passage of an interval of 
time. The reader may conclude that the priority rankings of identified problems are stable, and that the 
priorities assigned may be relied upon. 

To enable the reader to examine the actual priority assigned various problems by the participants 
in the re-ranking reliability study, the data generated by each group is reproduced in Tables R-1 through 
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In Table for cxcimple, the points awarded by Fond du Lac MhIC staff Group No. 5 to item 
one during their Nominal session were 9, 8, 5, 4, 9, totaling 35 for a rank of first priority. In the ro- 
rankincj, done individually and independently one week later, the points awarded to the same item 
by the same group were 9, 5, 9, 9, 9, totaling 41, for a similar first place ranking. In the same table, 
item 16 received 1, 8 points, and was ranked in 14th place the first time, and 2 points for a tic at 
18.5 in the re-ranking. By examining the data in Tables R-1 through R-6, the reader may determine 
the actual priority given each item by each participant in both rankings. 


ERIC 
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TABLE R-1 

RE-RANKII\IG DATA POR FOND DU LAC COUNTY 


MHC STAFF-GROUP NO. S 


Response No. 

Points Awarded 

Total Points 

Priority Rank 

1 

Original Points 

Re-Ranl< Points 

Original Total 

Re-Rank Total 

Original 
Priority 

Re-Rank 
Priority 

9, 8, 5, 4, 9 

9, 5, 9, 9, 9 

35 

41 

1 

1 

2 

5, 10, 7, 2, 10 

7, 9, 10, 10 

34 

36 

2 

2 

3 

4,3,7,10,5,4 

8, 1,8, 8, 7 

33 

32 

3 

3 

4 

10, 10, 8 

10, 10, 10 

28 

30 

4 

4 ' 

5 

1, 6, 6, 7, 7 

5, 4, 7, 6 

27 

22 

5 

6 

6 

7, 5, 9, 3 

6, 2, 10 

24 

18 

6 

9 

7 

4, 9, 10 

5, 4, 3, 3, 5 

23 

20 

7.5 

8 

8 

6, 3, 8, 6 

7, 6,8 

23' 

21 

7.5 

7 

9 

9, 1,9 

9,8 

19 

17 

9 

10 

10 

2, 4, 7, 5 

4, 6, 7, 3, 4 

18 

24 

10 

5 

11 

8,6 

5, 5 

14 

10 

11.5 

14.5 

12 

6, 2, 2, 3, 1 

3, 3, 6 

14 

12 

11.5 

12 

13 

3 

8, 2 

3 

10 

18 

14.5 

14 

1, 3 

1,6,4 

4 

11 

16.5 

13 

15 

8,4 

7, 4,3 

12 

14 

13 

11 

16 

1,8 

2 

9 

2 

14 

18.5 

17 

None 

1 

None 

1 

20 

20 

18 

None 

2, 2 

NSvie 

4 

20 

16 

19 

5, 1 

2, 1 

6 

3 

15 

17 

20 

2, 2 

1, 1 

4 

2 

16.5 

18.5 

21 

None 

None 

None 

None 

20 

21 


.757. Rho= +.9225 

O Significance Level = ,01 
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T ABLE R-2 

RE-RANKING DATA FOR FOND DU LAC COUNTY 
MHC STAFF-GROUP NO. 4 


Response No. 

Points Awarded 

Total Points 

Priority Rank 


Orinirt;il Pnintc 

Rp - Rn n 1< Pnl nt<: 


Ro'Rank Tntnl 
r»y iioMis 1 uiQi 

Oriyinal 

Pfinritv 

Re-Rank 
Plioj 1 ty 

1 

5,5,6,10,10,9 

10,10,10,10,1C 

45 

50 

1 

1 

2 

6,7,8,5,6 

2,1,9,5 

32 

17 

2 

8,5 

3 

4, 8, 3, 9, 7 

5, 4, 8, 7 

31 

24 

3 

2.5 

4 

2, 10,6,1,10 

4, 9, 6 

29 

19 

4 

6,0 


o o o o 

8,3,9,2 

6; 9,4,3 

22 

22 

5,5 

4.0 

6 

T r— o n 

7,5,2,8 

7,6,2,9 

22 

24 

5,5 

0 IT 

2.5 

7 

1,2,9,8 

8, 2, 1, 6 

20 

17 

7.5 

8.5 

8 

6,1,10,3 

5,2,8 

20 

15 

7.5 

10.5 

g 

10,1,7,1 

0 [T [T i 
0,5,5, 1 

1 n 

iy 

1 n 

1 y 

y.o 

b.U 

10 

4,3,5,7 

7,3 

19 

10 

9.5 

13 

11 

9,1,3,4 

6,3 

17 

9 

11.5 

14 

12 

7,4,6 

9,8,2 

17 

19 

11.5 

6.0 

13 

3,9,4 

3,1,7 

16 

11 

13 

12.0 

14 

8,2,5 

1,3,7,4 

15 

15 

14 

10.5 

15 

2,4 

4 

6 

4 

15 

15 


Rho-+.747 
Significance Level = .01 
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TABLE R-3 
RE RANKING DATA FOR DODGE COUNTY 


PROFATION AND PAROLE CLI EiMTS-GROUP NO. 1 


Response No. 

Points Awarded 

Total Points 

Priority Rank 

1 

Oritjinal Points 

Re-RanU Points 

Orirjinni Totnl 

Rfi-Rnnk Total 

Original 
Priority 

Rc-Rank 
Priority 

7,10,3 

3,4 

20 

7 

1.5 

13 

2 

4, 7,9 

8,8,9,2 

20 

27 

1.5 

1.5 

3 

6,6,2,5 

6,7,3 

19 

16 

4 

7 

4 

9 6 4 

7 4 3 

19 

14 

4 

8 

5 

9, 10 

110 7 

19 

18 

4 

6 

6 

10 8 

9 10 2 6 

18 

27 

5 

1.5 

7 

8 8 

9 7 5 

16 

21 

6.5 

3 

8 


4 1 fi 9 

16 

20 

6.5 

4 

9 


ID 

13 

10 
1 \j 

7 

10 

10 

5 6 

2 5 

1 1 

7 

8.5 

13 

11 

2,1,8 

8 

11 

8 

8.5 

11 

12 

10 

10,5,4 

10 

19 

9.5 

5 

13 

5,5 

5,8 

10 

13 

9.5 

9 

14 

2,7 

6,1 

9 

7 

10 

13 

15 

4 

3 

4 

3 

11 

14 

' 16 

1,2 

None 

3 

None 

12 

17 

17 

1,1 

1 

2 

1 

13 

16 

18 

None 

2 

None 

2 

14 

15 


Rho= +.696 
Significance Level == .01 
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TABLE R.4 


RE-RAINJKIMG DATA FOR FOIMD DU LAC COUNTY 
MlIC STAFF-GROUP NO. 3 


Response No. 

Points Awnrtlocl 

Total Points 

Priority Rank 

1 

Oriyinal Points 

Re-n.-iiik Points 

Original Total 

Re-Rank Total 

Original 
Priority 

Ro-Rank 
Priority 

10,9,8,10,7 

7,4,10, 10, 10 

44 

41 

1 

1 

2 

4,6,10,10,5,5 

3,1,9,7,2 

40 

22 

2 

7 

o 

5,5,9,9,6 

5,2,5,6,4 

34 

22 

3 

7 

A 
H 

3,10,5,6,8 

10,3,1 

32 

14 

4 

11 

0 

8.6,5,9 

5,8,2, 2 

28 

17 

5 

10 

O 

9,4,8,4 

3,7,4,4,8 

25 

26 

6 

4 

7 
/ 

7,6,1,10 

9,4,9,2,6 

24 

30 

7 

2 

Q 

o 

8,8,7 

8,6,8 

23 

22 

8 

7 

Q 

6, 7,3 

9,8,3 

16 

20 

9 

9 

1 n 

4,9 

2.3 

13 

5 

10 

18 

11 

2,2 

6 

4 

6 

15 

17 

12 

1,1 

6,1 

2 

7 

17.5 

15.5 

13 

7,4 

2,5 

1 1 

7 

12 

15.5 

14 

1,3,3 

None 

7 

None 

14 

20.5 

15 

J 

1,7 

3 

8 

16 

13.5 

16 

None 

1,6,2 

None 

9 

20 

12 

1/ 

2,1.4,2,2 

4,10,3 

11 

23 

12 

5 

18 

None 

3 

None 

3 

20 

19 

19 

1,7,3 

8 

11 

8 

12 

13.5 

20 

2 

6,7,5,10,1 

2 

■29 

17.5 

3 

21 

None 

None 

None 

None 

20 

20.5 


-760 Rho^+.668 

Significance Levol - .01 


TA3LF. R-B 

RE-RANKING DATA FOR MOCD STAFF-GROUP NO. 1 (20-Wnfik Iriterva); 


Response No. 

Points Avviutlud 

Total Points 

Priority Ran!< 

1 

Uiiyinui r oinvs 

no* 1 i(U)K rOi jivS 

Oriciiutil Totnl 


Oric)in;il 
Pfiority 

Ro^Rqnk 
iriOi uy 

10,1,6,10,10,6 

1 0,7,3,5 

43 

25 

1 

4 

o 

6,7,3,5,5 

3,2 

26 

5 

2.5 

20.5 

o 
o 

8,10,7,1 

9,4,9,4 

26 

26 

2.5 

3 

4 

5,9,9 

2.5,6,8,7,6 

23 

34 

4.5 

2 

b 

6,7,10 

9,4,10 

23 

23 

4.5 

5 

6 

9,9,3 

6 

21 

6 

6 

18.5 

7 

4,8,6 

5,10,4 

18 

19 

7 

7 

8 

3,2,4,8 

7,10,5,7,10 

17 

39 

8 

1 

9 

7,1,3,5 

3,1,7,1 

16 

12 

9 

11 

10 

8, 7 

8, 2 

15 

10 

10 

14.5 

11 

10,4 

10 

14 

10 

11.5 

14.5 

12 

8,6 

8, 9 

14 

17 

11.5 

8 

13 

4, 9 

6,2,1,3,8 

13 

20 

13 

6 

14 

8 

8, 4 

8 

12 

15 

11 

15 

7 

5 

7 

5 

16.5 

20.5 


5 

1,1,9 

5 

11 

18 

13 

17 

None 

None 

None 

None 

35 

33.5 

18 

4 

None 

4 

None 

20 

33.5 

19 

1,9 

9,3 

10 

12 

14 

11 

20 

5,2 

3,6,6 

7 

15 

16.5 

9 

21 

2 

8 

2 

8 

24.5 

16 


er|c 
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Table R-5 continued next paga 


TABLE R-5 Continued 
Rt£-RANKING DATA FOR MOCD STAFF-GROUP NO. 1 (20-Week Interval) 



Points Avvtirdnd 

Total Points 

Priority Rank 

22 

Oriyinnt Points 

Ro-Rank Points 

Original Total 

Re- Rank Total 

Original 
Priority 

Ro-Rank 
Priority 

None 

None 

None 

None 

35 

33.5 

23 

None 

None 

N one 

None 

35 

'33 5 

24 

2 

2 

2 

2 

24.5 

23.5 

25 

None 

4 

None 

4 

35 

22 

26 

None 

None 

None 

None 

35 

33.5 

27 

None 

None 

None 

None 

35 

33.5 

28 

2 

None 

2 

None 

24.5 

33 ^ 

29 

3 1 

5 1 

4 

R 
\j 

20 


30 

4 

7 

A 

7 

9n 

1 7 

31 

None 

None 

N n no 

f\l 

1 N Ui It:; 


oo.o 

32 

Mnn p 

Mono 

Mono 
IN Ullc 

Mono 

oO 

Oo.D 

33 

NORG 

2 

IN \yl lu 

9 

oO 

99 R 

34 

3 

N nno 

O 

IN Ul 1 c 

99 

99 

35 

None 

None 

None 

None 

35 

33.5 

36 

1 

None 

1 

None 

27 

33.5 

37 

None 

None 

None 

None 

35 

33.5 

38 

None 

None 

None 

None 

35 

33.5 

39 

None 

None 

None 

None 

35 

33.5 

40 

None 

None 

None 

None 

35 

33.5 

41 

2 

None 

2 

None 

24.5 

33.5 


Rho = +.512 
Significance Level = .01 
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TABLE R-6 
RE-RAiMKING DATA FOR DODGE COUNTY 


PROBATION AND PAROLE CLIENTS-GROUP NO. 2 


Rospons'2 No. 

Points Awarded 

Total Points 

Priority Rank 

1 

Oriyinal Points 

Re-Rank Points 

Original Total 

RO'Rank Total 

OriQinai 
Priority 

Re-Rank 
Priority 

5 4 3 10 

1 4 4 

1 

Q 

I 

Q 

2 

R R Q 

o,o, 1 u 

91 

91 
Z i 

Z 

1 

3 

9 fi 

4 R R 

90 
zu 

14 

o 
v3 


4 

10 7 1 

9 

1 o 

Q 

c; 


Q 

5 

7 10 

10 10 

1 yjf 1 w 

1 7 

90 

c: 
o 

o 

6 

1 7 8 


1 o 

Q 
O 

7 


7 

7 6 

9 

1 o 

9 
Z 

7 

1 R 

8 

R ^ 1 

9 1 7 

1 

1 v5 

1 n 
1 u 

7 

7 

9 


p 
o 

1 9 

Q 

Q c; 

1 1 Pi 
1 1 .0 

10 

PI 4 
O, H 

R 7 

1 9 
I Z 

1 9 
1 O 

Q c; 

1 7 

11 

10 

M n n fa ^ 

1 n 

1 u 


1 9 
i Z 

1 u 

12 

2.8 

7.2,9 

10 

18 

12 

3 

13 

3.5,2 

1 

10 

1 

12 

16 

14 

9 

8.6 

9 

14 

14 

4.5 

15 

7 

6 

7 

6 

15 

13 

16 

1,3 

3 

4 

3 

17.5 

14 

17 

5 

None 

5 

None 

16 

17.5 

18 

4 

9 

4 

9 

17.5 

9 



Rho = +.497 
Significnnce Level = .05 


Tit I # FINE HABDWOODS SEI£CTORAMA . . > 

Author \ - . ' . ' . D ate Pub. 

PubltBher Fine Hardyoodai Assntt 666 Lake Shore Privet Chicago j IL 606II / 
T§adh0r or Student Material Student Cost $1^20 Length 60 paws 
Grade Leve I Secondary/CoXleglate/Adiili Suggested Time of Uee 
OBJECTIVES: / — 


SUMMARY' DESCRIPTION: Charts physical properties of hardwoods, tells how modem 
technology chants hardwood Into new forms and o^ers a selection guide with defi- 
nitions of terms associated wltl^ hardwoods. . ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: - Twenty samples of rare' woods, 
'8 by 10 Inches, also available for $7.50. 

Ti t Is "SOI** COLOR WHEEL COORDINATOR ' ■ 

Author_:^ , , ^Qtg Pub. 

Carpet Marketing 

Publieher E. I. du Pont de Nemours A Co., Inc., Wllmlngtoni DE 19898 

Teagher or Student Material Student Cost Free Length Folder 
Grade Leve I Secondary/Col|.egiate/Adult Sugg-eated Time of Uee^ 
OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOnf Contaihs 10 cglop: schemes for carpet, wallp and accent 
colors in a room. ' . - : ^ 


J 


"IJ^'LABLE INSTRUCTuh MATERIAL AND TEST^. 

FRir 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


REACTION 
TO THE 
STUDY: 

AGENCY 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Department of Social Services - Dodge County 765 

Department of Social Services - Fond du Lac County 766 

Bureau of Probation and Parole - Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 767 

Bureau of Probation and Parole - Washington County 768 

Wisconsin Correctional Institution - Dodge County 769 

Wisconsin State Prison - Dodge County 774 

Wisconsin Home For Women - Fond du Lac County 775 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation - Dodge County 776 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation - Fond du Lac and Green Lake Counties 777 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation - Washington County 778 

Mental Health Center-Fond du Lac County 779 

'^'^ Samaritan Home and Hospital - Washington County 780 

> If" tered Workshop - Dodge County^ 781 


REACTION TO THE STUDY: . 
AGENC Y AD MiM ] STRATORS 

The research team felt it was very important and of value to give the chief administrator of each 
participating agency an opportunity to react to the Nominal Group Method used in this study, as well 
as contribute a constructive critique on any aspects of their agency's participation. It was recognized 
that the team had opened up the sessions to all staff with the exception of the director or chief 
administrator, and they should have an opportunity to react to the results of the study. 

A letter was set to each director or chief administrator, inviting them to respond with both 
positive and negative comments, as well as their views concerning the productivity or potential pro- 
ductivity of the study. The directors were informed that their written reactions would not be edited 
and would be printed verbatim in the final report. Approximately 57 percent responded. 

The following is the excerpt from the letter sent to the agency directors inviting their response: 

The research team feels it is important to give the director of each 

participating agency an opportunity to react to the Nominal Group session used 
in the Moraine Park VTAE District Disadvantaged and Handicapped Project 
We have at this point received letters from various agencies relating their feelings 
on the value of the Method and the significance of the results. It is our intention 
to publish this correspondence in a section of the report entitled ''Agency 
Administrators' Evaluation of the Nominal Group Method and Results. Your 
evaluation of the Method and results will be a most valuable addition to the 
co.mprehensive report. All participants have devoted considerable time and effort 
to produce a study which will identify gaps in services and many problem areas 
which can be utilized by all agencies within the District. .... 

The following are letters from all participating agencies responding, with the exception of those 
administered by the Moraine Park VTAE District, the District Director, and the District Administrator 
of Field Services. Their responses are to be found in the next section entitled "Reaction to the Study: 
Moraine Park VTAE District" (See Pages 782 - 795 ). 
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DODGE COUNTY 


DEPARTMENT of SOCIAL SERVICES 


PcOc Qox 204 = JuHtfaO, Wl.consm 53039 
Tolophono 386-41411, Ext. 43 & 49 & 50 


THGO. A. 


DENNE.TT. DIRE '"TOR 


Old Ago Assjstonce 

Aid To Dependont Chlldfon 

[Mind Aid 

Disabled Aid 



Offic© Hours: 
Monday thru Friday = 8 . 12 - 12-30 . 4'.30 


June 4, 1973 


Ron Hall, Research Analyst 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
235 North National Avenue 
Fond clu Lacj Wisconsin 54935 

Dear Nr. Hall: 

At one of our general staff meetings recently ve had intended, as one of 
our agenda items ^ to evaluate the nominal group sessions but the agenda 
was too full. The small committee that plans the meetings had discussed 
it and were of tlie opinion it had been an interesting experience but 
V7ere wondering what feed-back might come from it to justify the time it 
took. 

It was obvious to me that, in groups so carefully selected, they fed back 
their ideas and it V7as quite clear, for instance, that supervisors see 
program needs and procedures quite different from the way workers and 
recipients see them. 

We will look for\^7ard to the final report with its conclusions to see if 

it provides us v?d information of value in better meeting the needs of the 

people of Dodge County. 

Very truly yours ^ 

Theo. A. Bennett, 
Director 


TABrdc 
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^OND DU LAC COUNTY /_/ r 




DEPARTMENT OF SOCIM SERVICES 


63 Western Avenue — Telephone (414) 92M451 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


J. W. JukniaUo/ Diroclor 


June h, 1973 


Jvlr. Ron Hall, Research Analyst 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
235 N. National Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 5^935 

.Bear Mr. Hall: 

The participants in the nominal group process found it to be a 
rewarding and meaningful experience. It provides each person v/ith 
an, opportunity to express their individual opinions on critical 
topics . 

The summaries we obtained from the t\^o separate nominal group sessions 
may well be of great help in planning for our social service and income 
maintenance programs. 

Sincerely, 



Ivla'rvin >\ Diedrich, Social Worker Supervisor II 


MFD:bd 
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Ili^Si^ii State of Wisconsin 



DEPARTMENTOF HEALTH AND SOCiAL SERVICES 


Hay 25, 1973 


N FU%PLY PLEASE UUrV.r< TO: 


P.O. DOX 1 060 


400 S. MIUTARf F^OAD 
FOND DU LAC, WI-S49J5 


TELEPHONE: 922-6010 


Miss Patricia Callahan 

Moraine Park Techniccil Institute 

805 Sast Johnson Street 

Fond du Ls.c, Wisconsin 5^955 

Dear Miss Callahan: 

This is in response to your telephone call of May 21, 1973 v;herein you requested 
that I react to the no.nunal group sessions that v/ere conducted with my .staff and 
the clients being served by this agency* 

Insofar as the staff responses are concerned, I \:ar> already aware of most of the 
problems and needs expressed. A number of the ideas expressed were good, but 
an^*- action to implement thera would have to come from a source outside of our 
agency. Also, where concerns were expressed over fiscal matters, I have no direct 
control. 

In reviewing the various i^eGponses given by clients, I v/ould have to corr>ment that 
many of the responses were not accurate. Many of the laments expressed have been 
heard before. A number of the coMments were unrealistic and ir.any personal needs 
were expressed. Insofar as other responses were concerned, our agency has no 
control in changing the problem or situation. It should further be noted that 
some of the responses given by clients contradict factual information. 

In the Lake VJinnebago District, I believe that excellent communications exist 
betv/een the agents and the supervisor. The same v;ould hold true between agents 
and their clients. Therefore, for the most part, many of the comments made by 
both agents and clients v;ere anticipated. The only unexpected response riven by 
three agents was that they feel a need for more agent participation in policy making. 

Certainly a lot of staff time v/as involved in completing this survey. At this 
time it is difficult to assess the over-all worthv/hileness of the project. Perhaps 
v/hen the final report is completed, the true value of this effort will emerge. 


Sincerely yours. 



Gerald L. P^ahn 

District Guper\'isor 

Bureau of Probation and Parole 


DIVISION OF coRP.3:cTior:s 


GLHrrb 
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State of Wi 


iscontnn 


\ DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


DIVISION Of' COnnLCTION'S 

AKLA (irrici: 


May 31, 1973 


From T. T.^Mortonson Bureau of Probation and Parole 
Division of Corrections, Area Office 
Department of [iealth and Social Services 
V/ashinpton County 


REACTION TO THE NOMINAL GROUP SESSION USED ]N THE MORAINE 
PARK VTAE DISTRICT DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED PROJECT: 

It is felt that the nominal group meeting that was held, for 
our agents was of some benefit to all of those who partici- 
pated. It was interesting to note that there were many 
similar probtems encountered by various agents, even though 
they were not employed out of the same office. It was ap- 
parent from the meeting that all were concerned about the 
unnecessary and sometimes foolish spending of the local wel- 
fare departments . It is hoped that as a result of these' 
group meetings, some changes will be made to insure account- 
ability of service. 
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State of Wisconsin 


\ 


DEPARTMENTOF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 


WISCONSIN CORRECTIOHAL IKSTITUTICN 


June 25, 1973 


rOX LAKE. WISCONStH 53933 


Mr. Ron Hall, Research j^jialyst 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 

North National Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 5^955 

Dear Mr. Hall: 

I -was ver:^^ inuch impressed vriLth the "Nominal Group Sessions" conducted 
^*rlth irmiates and ir.embera of our staff by the Moraine Park Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education District Research and Plg.nn.ing Department. 
Many positive chann;es have already taken place because of the "nominal" 
and others will be implemented as necessary budget and/or administra- 
tive procedures permit. 

For "your information, if you so desire, I have attached my evaluation 
sheets to this letter. 

Sincerely, 


John Pl?.nk, Principal 
Lake^rlew Teclmical School 

JP/sk 

Enc. 

cc. VlT. Ellsworth 
Mr. Olson 
File 
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(1> 

INMATKS 

Nominal Group No. 1 Responses 

I believe the question and noUc addressed to the inmates may have been 
confusing to them. 

QUESTION: V/hat problems have you had in the rehabilitation process within 
correctional institutions and what problems do you anticipate 
when you return to your community? 

NOTE: Please pay particular attention to identifying all problems you 

have had in functioning in your community or in correctional 
institutions which relate to education or vocational training. 

It is noted that with "Nominal Group No. 1 Responses/' the two highest 

priorities are: 

(1) Response 1. Adequate money upon release. Enough to live on for a 
month, even if we have to pay it back. 

(2) Response 2. Incentive pay for all inmates. 

These responses do not, to me at least, appear to be related to "education 
or vocational training." It is also felt that responses 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 
11, 12, and 21 fall in this category. 

(3) Response 3. Need for equipment, tools, etc. The Administration has 
been well aware of and agrees. 

In general the connnents of this group were not particularly enlightening 
educationally . 

Nominal Group No. 2 Responses 

This group responded more appropriately to the "Question & Note." 
Nominal Group No. 3 Responses 

No comment other than approximately 1/3 of the responses were not educationally 
oriented. 

Nominal Group No. 4 Responses^ 
q" ) comment . 

ERIC -770 


STAFF 

Nominal Group No. 1 Responses 

The first and {second priorities (1) and (2) tliG total administration is well 
av/are of as past budget requests will reflect. The third priority (3) 
stimulates an interest in the scliool administration for 9 or 12 month contract 
to be selected by the teachers. • This would enable the teachers to work during 
the summer if they chose the 9 month contract. 

It is interesting to note the 4th choice of this group (4) , is the "Addition 
of Local Vocational Educators Coordinator and Cooperative Education." Since 
this nominal, Moraine Park Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 
has provided, through federal funds, this coordinator. 

In general the responses of this group are meaningful and well received. Of 
the thirty responses of this group the following has been done: 
Responses 4, 12, 13, 16, 17, 26 positive action has been taken and is presently 
ongoing . 

Responses 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 20, 27, 28, 30 positive action has 

taken place in part and will continue. 
Responses 14, 19, 21, 22 , 25, 29 little or nothing has been done. Involvement 
in positive action in these areas involve much more study and 
research before implementation, if at all. 
Responses 20, 23, 24 

20) It is my personal feeling that we do not need a vehicle provided 
by the state at all times. For the most part vehicles are 
available and in the event one is not and the trip is felt 
necessary (by the principal) the staff member may use his own 
car and be reimbursed for mileage. 

23) How do you accomplish this, I doubt sincerely if anyone is 
knowingly passing on unrealistic promises. 

24) Psychologists and psychiatrists are as available as are medical 
doctors, what's the problem? 


(3) 

Nominal Group No« 2 RospQusos (Staff ) 

The top priority responses 1 and 2 were reacted to previously. 
Responses 1, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11 positive action has taken place in part and will 
continue . 

Responses 2, 4, 7, 12, 13 little or nothing has been done. Involvement in 

positive action in these areas may involve more study and justification 
before possible implementation. 

Responses 3, 10 

3) This is part of the problem the teacher accepts when he is hired 
at this institution or any correctional institution. 
•10) I c^) not believe this, personally. 
Nominal Group No. 3 Response s (Staff) 

Responses 2, 5, 6, 7 , 9 , 10 , 14 , 15 , 16 , 18 , and 19 positive action has been 

taken at least in part and will continue. 
Responses 1, 3, 4, 8, 11, 13, 17 little has been done. It is disturbing to 

note that Response 1 was the top priority response and I doubt 

seriously if the teachers so responding had the "client *s need" in 

mind when they rated this number 1. 

More funds are necessary for implementation of some of the suggestions 
and are duplicate of suggestions already submitted in past budgets. 
(8, 11) 
Responses 12 & 20 

(12) This is encouraged by the administrate on but will have to be done 
either on the teachers preparation time or on the teachers own time. 
(20) We do not have semesters and we do not purpose to have semesters. 
Response has no relevance. 
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Author " / . \- ' . Date Pub. 

Gobd Housekeeping Bulletin Service 

Publisher 57 Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, NY 10019 > • ^ 

Tm^aohsr or Student Material Student C^t \$*35- Length 38 pagea 


Gmde Level Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggeeted ^Tirrie of V^e^ 
OBJECTIVES: ' 1 , 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Compiles 270 examples of chests, commodes, dresserftf low- 
boys, highboys » four-posters 9 canopy beds, upholstiered beds* sic^e chairs armchairs 
dining tables and small ^tables, cupboards and wdrdrobes, desks* bo^kcases^ cabinets 
breakfronts, love seats, sofas and miners* Shows how their desigjis evolved from 
the late 15th centur^ to the middle iyth century, and points out design -details for 
identifying and appreciating them. Infeiucjes a glossary* r " . ' 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title > FURNITURE INFORMATION 


Author • Date Pub. 


Pub lie he r Consumer Education? Div., Kroehler Manufacturing Co., l^aperville» IL 
Teaoher or Spudeni }!aterial Studenf ' -Coat \ .2^ I^ength 3 booklets 
Grade Level S, Secondary Suggeeted Time of Uae 


OBJECTiy^ES: 


J . ' ... 

• SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Discusses -furniture styling, fabrics, quality aind 
* • construction. ' i ' ■ ' * * ' . 


O VAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


(4) 

Nominal Groiip No. 4 Rcsponsos (Staff) 

Responses 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , 7 , 8 , 16 , 17 , 18 fit 20 positive action has taken 

place in part and will continue. 
Responses 6 , 9 , 10 , 11 , 12 , 13 , 14 & 15 little or nothing has been done. More 

research is generally needed to determine if true need exists with 

the majority of the staff and if monies are available where need 

is determined. 

Response 19 I do not believe the school should involve Itself in a course 
'^History of Religion." We have two full time chaplains 
available and a comprehensive library for anyone who is 
interested. 
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State of Wisconsin 


\ DKPARTMtNl OF HEAL I H AND SOCIAL S I: R VICES 


D I V I y I 0 M OP c o R PI r. c T I o N r» 


V, l?0O(JbtM MA 1 1, fin SON 
VVAUf UN. V. i :.:...'« SI N 'j JOO J 


June 5, K73 


Mr. Ron V.^ll 

Mor.^iriG r^rl'. Tecbnicnl Institute 
?35 North r^p.tlon-^l Ave. 
Fond du Lnc, Wisconsin 5A935 

Denr Mr. Hall: 

Our stpff /:nd inn^nte reaction to the nominrl study session was favorable. Both 
rrrcups indicated th .t there was a distinct need for such a study and they r.lso 
indicated their pleasure in participating;. 

The study enublod us to focus on our concerns and perhap.; more importantly to 
h ive these concernr. available in print to other interested persons. 


Sincerelv , 


JamCsS >!. Cosprove 
Voca tional Counselor 


.IMC: jo 1 
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Stale of Wisconsin \ department of health and social services 


DIVISION OF CORRECTIONS 


May 30, 1973 


• WISCONSIN HOMl; FOR WOMEN 
P.O. BOX 33 

TAYCHb'UtMM, WJSCONSIN b3000 


Miss Patricia Callahan 
ReGcarch Assistant 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
255 North National Avenue 
Pond du I^c, Vfisconsin 5^935 

Dear Miss Callahan: 

In compliance vriLth your letter of May 21, 1973 y ^'^e are 
submittirig the follov.ang comment relative to your D.etter of 
April 6, 1973: 


The Nominal Group is construed to be a method of collecting 
a great amount of information in a relatively short tirne from a 
goodly number of people* The nominal group sessions provide 
opportimity for a wide variety of individual responses to individual 
interpretations of the same question. 

V/ithout a doubt, the Nominal Group reported a wide variety of 
problems encountered by individuals and groups of individuals in 
their rehabilitation processes. The information collected by this 
m.ethod requires much careful analyses by the researcher as xvell as 
by the institution being examined by the process. Those reporting 
to the researchers are without responsibility for the information 
given, vjhile the researcher is expected to accept some of the 
responsibility for the report he submits. He can, by the \ise of 
the Nominal Group, transfer his responsibility for reporting back 
to the poople^ho formed the nominals or to the institution being 
examined. 


'Agency Administrators* Evaluation of the 
Nom^inal Group Method of Research & Results 


Very troily yours, 



Superintendent 


SOS/mk 
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\ DEP 


ARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


DIVISION OF VOCATION'AL K AB I L (T AT ION 
MADISON DISTRICT OFFlCt! 

310 PRICE PUACi: 
MADliJON. WIGCOMSm 5>70S 


June 7, 1973 


Mr. Ron Mall 

Moraine Park Teclmical Institute 
District Office 
235 North iNational Avenue 
Fond du Lac, WI 54935 

Dear Mr. Hall: 

This letter is in response to your request concerning our feelings 
about the time and work involved by our staff in cooperation with 
your recent research survey, and the benefits of this survey to our 
department . 

To date, tlie only feedback we have from your survey is tliat from 
a Nominal Group v^hich I believe was held in Fond du Lac on Monday, 
October 9, 1972. This group consisted of DVTl personnel and their 
responses are responses that have been heard from this group for 
some time, llierefore this information was of no revelation. The 
time and work involved on tlie part of our staff did consist of 
many hours in tabulating the information we had on hand and re- 
categorizing to suit your needs. At tlie initiation of the survey 
it was suggested that the information the survey would cover could 
possibly be of value by some organization or institution, to include 
your o\m institution, to help develop supplemental services for the 
service gaps which your survey covered. It would appear that whetlier 
tliese supplemental services will evolve or not, will determine the 
value of your study. 

I hope tfiis information will be of assistance to you, and if there 

is any otlier assistance we can provide you ^sdth> please do not hesitate 

to contact me. 

Sincerely yours, 



Ik 
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f W isc'onjsin \ DEPARTMENT OF 


HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICE! 

DIVISION OK VOCATIONAL R E H AS I L IT AT lOh 


4Qb 5. MILITAMY ROAC 
P. O. BOX 1431 
FOND DU LAC. WIS. 54936 


June 4, 1973 


Mr. Ron Hall, Resex=?.rch Analyist 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
235 North national Avenue 
Fond du Lac> Wisconsin 54935 

Dear Mr. Hall : 

This is in response to your letter of May 24 in which you requested 
my reaction to the nominal group session that my staff participated 
in, 

I did not have an opportunity to participate in the sessions but in 
discussing their reactions with the DVR staff, it appeared to me to 
be a very positive experience for them. It provided them with the 
opportunity to focus on specific problems in their areas and gave 
them a better insight into the problems and hopefully through inter- 
actions with their colleagues some solutions were found or are in 
the procoss of being worked on, 

I wish to emphasize again that the reaction of the DVR staff to the 
nominal group approach v/as positive and was considered to be a very 
beneficial experience. 


Very truly yours, 



Rehabilitation Supervisor 

PSM/acv 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL S t R V 1 C E S 


DIVISION Of- VOCATIOfvlAL R E: H A D I L I T A T I O * 

15 70 E. MORtLAr^-. 
WAUKtlSMA. WISCONSIN SilifV; 


June 18, 1973 


Ron Hall, Research Analyst 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
235 North National Avenue 
Fond du Lac, V/isconsin 54935 

Dear Ron: 

Responding to your letter of June llth, I would like to offer several 
comments that could perhaps be useful in future research. Both Mr. Heise 
and myself following a close examination of the technique used and ex- 
tracted results, find the nominal group method a creative and interesting 
approach in generating inhihited ideas. The method certainly promises 
to have the potential that could yield much needed infonnation beneficial 
to both client and counselor. 

We wish to point out that the method used with the D.V.R. clients from 
the Washington County area prove;(to have a number of limitations that 
made the results of the study less potent. 

For one thing, the composition of the group lacked uniformity in age and 
disability. The number of clients who did show up was apparently 
smaller then what was originally intended. The responses did point to 
several areas of concern such as housing, child day care centers and 
training institutions hut lacking any constructive comments or criticisms 
relating to D.V.R, as an agency. A presumed factor for the very last 
point mentioned could be related to the selected sampling. 

We recognize that the inability to have complete control of the sample 
may have yielded distorted or perhaps results unrelated to what was 
originally intended* Nevertheless, the study was a good try and as 
pointed out earlier the method is thought to have much merit. 


We do recognize that our response covers generalities rather than 
specifics, nonetheless, we do sincerely hope that the given information 
V70uld be useful in any future research ulitilizing the nominal group 
method . 

Should you have any further questions pertaining to the study or the 
above, feel free to contact this office. 


Sincerely, 
1 I 



Izzy Kozochowicz 
Rehabilitation Counselor 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


ERIC 
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FOND DU LAC COUNTY 


MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 

459 EAST FIRST STREET 

FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 54935 

TELEPHONE (414) 921-5480 


V^ISCONStN / 




June 6, 1973 


Mr. Ron Hall 

Research Analysis 

Moraine Park Technical Institute 

235 N. National Avenue 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 54935 

Dear Mr. Hall : 

Along with members of the Fond du Lac County Mental Health Center 
staff we have reviewed your findings as a result of the nominal 
group sessions you held here at the Mental Health Center, 

Even though we had considerable amount of staff time invested in 
this effort we feel that the restalts of the survey were worth the 
effort extended on our parts. 

It was gratifying to know that in many areas the information re- 
ceived paralleled that which we obtained from nominal group sessions 
\^^±th citizens involved in the areas of mental health, mental retard- 
ation, alcoholism and drug abuse. 

We found too that we had both positive and negative feelings ex- 
pressed by members of our staff and patients who were involved in 
the groups. We expect to utilize this information in upgrading our 
programs by way of strengthening the weaknesses that this technique 
uncovered. 

Not only do we feel that the technique is good but the efforts ex- 
tended by members of your staff and particularly Pat Callahan, cert- 
ainly demonstrates your interest in providing us with a very worth- 
Xv^hile service. Should the need arise, rest assured x>7e will not 
hesitate to call upon you again. 



ARTHUR UICHTENWALNER.CHR, 


TRUSTEES 


5fe Samarifan 
Home and Hospital 


ARNOLD J. KORTH. N.H.A.. ADM. 


RAYMOND S. FISHER. M.D. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


EVF.LYN M. KORTH. N.H.A.. A'JCT. AOK.. 


CORLISS FASSaiNDER. L.r*.N. 


531 E.WASHINGTON STRtTlrlT 
WEST BEND. WISCONSIN 53095 


DR. W. C. HOFFMANN. MCD. Din. 


March 5, 1973 


Mr. Ron Hall, Researcli Ana.lyst 
Moraine Park Teclmical Institute 
235 North National Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 

Dear Mr. Hall: 

We have found the results of the Nominal Group Sessions 
surveys to be most conducive for the adjustmr-nt and correction 
of the various maladjustments in all the departments of this 
institution. Through the sharing of the results of the surveys 
we have gained much insight, comprehension and total staff in- 
volvement. 

V7e wish to thank you for allowing the Samaritan Home and 
Hospital to be a part of this most beneficial program. 


Sincerely , 



Mr. Arnold ^. Korth, N.H.A. 
Administrator 


dlh 
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SHELTERED 
WORKSHOP 


WORK EVALUATION 


WORK ADJUSTMENT TRAINING 


. (jUoi/iKg ^QOpk ^owahd ^obs 


PLACEMENT 


SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 


May 24, 1973 


Mr. Ron Hall 

Moraine Park Technical Institute 
235 North National Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 

Dear Ron: 

I would evaluate your Nominal Group method as highly effective 
and reliable in identifying gaps and problem areas, at least in this 
agency. Many of the problems had already been identified; however, 
the responses with their priority rating tended to amplify their 
importance, I find that some of the client responses were not 
terrifically realistic, but they are useful in determining direction 
of client needs. 

I feel that input from staff and clients are of very high value 
to an agency and the responses given vjill not go unheeded. You 
may. find it interesting that your study is highly consistent with 
observations from others. 


Yours very truly. 



lur D. Caudiii 
Execu tive Director 


ADC :be 
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BEAVER DAM. WISCONSIN 53916 


PHONE 4 1 n-887- 7 1 56 


BEST COPY miMll 


REACTION 
TO THE 
STUDY: 

MORAINE PARK 
VTAE DISTRICT 


District Director 783 

Administrator-Field Services 786 

Adult Basic Education Program 791 

Individualized Homemaker Program 792 

Manpower Development and Training Act Program 794 

Multi-Occupational Career Development Program 795 

ERIC 


FTJRNnTJRE RETAILING 


Au thor J. Wade Rice 


Date Pubj 


Small Business Administration . ^ 
Pu.bli»h«r U. S. Government Printing Of fled, Washington, DC 20^02 

T9Hohdr or .Student Material Both Coat Free Length 6 pagas 

Grade level Adult Suggeeted Time- of Uae 


ir^OBJECTIVES. 


^MHARI DESCRIPTION : A. bibliography of resources dealing with the fumituie 
"retailing, field. A brief sununary of the elements involved in this field is given 
preceding the biblio^aphx*. 

. ■ '. ■• ' , • ■ , , r , 


.0 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND 'TESTS. 


Title 


GIFT AND ART\H0PS 


Author^ 


John W* Kobinson^ 


_Dat3 Pub. 1965 


Small Business Adininistratipn 

Pub lis he r U. S. Government Printing Off ice, Washingto^^ DC 20402 - 

♦ - 
Teacher or Student* Haterial Student Coet Free Leng th 8 pages > 

Grade Level Adult Suggested fime of Use 

OBJECTIVES: . ""^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Concerned with small shops, that sell moderately priced 
merchandise of sound Quality. Provides a bibliography of soma principal soirees of 
information on-gift and art shops. >^ 
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REACTION TO THE STUDY: 
MORAINE PARK VTAE DISTRICT 


The research team felt it was important to give the chief administrator of each participating 
agency an opportunity to react to the Nominal Group Method and to their agency's participation in 
this research project. The responses received by the research team from staff members and admin- 
istrators of the Moraine Park VTAE District have been separated from outside agency responses 
four'd in the section preceding this, because of the project being conducted by the Research and 
Planning Department of the Moraine Park District* The identical letter was sent to all agencies, 
including the Moraine Park VTAE District Federal Projects, requesting a response to both their 
positive and negative reactions as well as their views concerning the productivity or potential 
productivity of the study. (See Page 838.) The following are letters received by the research team 
from the Moraine Park VTAE District Director, the Administrator of Field Services, and a repre- 
sentative of the four Moraine Park District Federal Projects designed specifically for disadvantaged 
and handicapped residents, which participated in the study: Adult Basic Education, Individualized 
Homemakers, Manpower Development and Training Act, and the Multi-occupational Career Devel- 
opment Project. 


ERLC 
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Moraine Park Technical Inst itute 

Y^^^ ^ )^ District Office Nonh N.-monol Avonue. f-oncJ du Loc, VVisconsMi 54935 (4 14)922 8011 

August 17, 1973 


Mr. Ronald Hall 

Research Analyst 

Moraine Park V.T.A.E. District 

235 N. National Avenue 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 

Dear Mr. Hall : 

This letter is in response to your request that the district 
director of each participating agency be given an opportunity to 
react to the nominal group sessions used in the Moraine Park 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District's disadvantaged 
and handicapped project. The district participated in nominal s by 
the Adult Basic J-ducation staff and students, Special Project's 
staff and students, and the M.D.T.A. staff and students. A trial 
run to test the use of the nominals on a different topic was con-- 
ducted with the chief administrators of the district. We found the 
nominal group method to be very time consuming and expensive, but 
this was offset by the group interaction and results obtained from 
that interaction. It was most revealing tliat tlie important problems 
were in terms of communication barriers and a lack of firm policy 
statements and procedures. This was to be expected as the district 
is a relatively new organization. There is an advantage in not 
always having firm policies and procedures as this lends itself to 
innovation by management and leads to mild conflict. If conflict is 
looked upon positively, change can result which should improve 
policies and procedures and also allow for the personal involvement 
of all members of tlie staff. This involvement leads to professional 
growth and development. 

In the nominal conducted with tlie district administration, problems 
of administration were brought out and priorities were set for the 
solution of tliose problems. The major problems tliat were identified 
were tlie provision of a management handbook; the provision for a 
policy manual; temporary and permanent facility needs; comprehensive 
public relations plan; improvement of management effectiveness and 
efficiency; improvement of curricula; discontinuance of consistantly 
low enrollment programs; development of a cooperative educational 
program and development of a system of retrieval of information. 
While all of these priorities have not yet been accomplished, and 
some new priorities liave emerged, the administration is constantly 
working toward the solution of problems. Illustrations of what has 
been completed or is now in progress: 

1. The district policies are being revised and a management 
handbook is in the rough draft stage . 
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Robert P, Sorenscn, Director 
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2, The Cleveland Scliool has been rented. 

3, Contracts were awarded for the construction of the 
Cosmetology Lab. 

4, $3,500,000 has been borrowed for construction of the 
comprehensive campus . 

5, The Fond du Lac Continuing fklucation Council has been 
reorganized to aid in articulation wdth other agencies. 

6, Several management positions have been altered' or 
eliminated to provide for effectiveness and efficiency. 

7, A federal project has been written that would provide 
for a cooperative educational venture. 

8, The MIS System is nearing completion at the state level 
for improved data collection and retrieval. 

There are other changes such as a movement to the management by 
objectives concept w^hich should further improve management effect- 
iveness and efficiency. Other changes are being planned which will 
alleviate some of the concerns expressed by the staff through the 
nominal group process. 

In the staff and student nominals the primary problems that were 
identified dealt with communications between administration and 
staff, administration and students, and staff and students; the 
non- involvement of staff and students in decision making; the lack 
of adequate funding for special projects; transportation problems; 
child care problems and the lack of enough money for disadvantaged 
adults to attend school. 

To solve some of these problems the district has embarked upon the 
following approaches to meet the needs of staff and students: 

1, The district will start a Management By Objectives program 
for the entire management staff during the 1973-74 school 
year which should define roles and improve communications. 

2, The public relations department has been reorganized and 
revitalized. 

3, Additional space lias been rented to provide for more 
adequate classrooms for students. 

4, Most of the business education skill training has been 
individualized and the entire instructional staff is 
moving toward individualized instruction. 
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5. The Adult Ikisic lidLiccit i on staff has embarked on a 
comprel^cnsive staff developiacnt plan . 

6. The Special Projects staff has beeji elevated in status 
and benefits to nearl)' equate with other full-time staff 
pos i t ions . 

7. Tlie district has maintained its level of coinmitment to 
disadvantaged groups but tlie federal level of involvement 
has decreased , 

8. The district is attempting through its recruitment efforts 
to coordinate school attendance and transportation to 
scliool with local bus companies, a provision for bus 
pickup and the payment of allowances for transportation 
from other agencies . 

9. Tlie district is attempting to coordinate a child care 
program with the University of IVisconsin Center-Fond du Lac, 
Marian College and Moraine Park Technical Institute which 
will be a child care facility and training opportunity. 

10. The district has been cooperating with otlier agencies, 
particularly the Wisconsin State Employment Security 
Division, Division of Vocational Pvehabilitat ion. Department 
of Social Services , WIN , Commun i ty Ac t i on agencies, and the 
Division of Correc;fions to create ways and means for 
students to attend school and still receive enough income 
to subsist. While all needs are not met, many students 
are now being served who would not have been served with- 
out this cooperative effort . 

The nominal group process has not been tlie only veliicle that was 
used for tlie identification and solution of the items mentioned 
above and other concerns of the district. It was however, a very 
useful device which had the effect of forcing priorities to be 
chosen so that the most pressing concerns could be resolved first. 

We appreciated the opportunity of participating in this worthwhile 
•"endeavor . 


Sincerely , 




Robert P . Sorensen 
District Di. rector 


RPS : smw 
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Moraine Park Technical Institute 


District Office 


y\ugust 17, 197.^ 


Mr. Ronald Hall 

Research Analyst 

Moraine Park V.T.A.H. District 

2 35 N. National Avenue 

I'ond du Lac, Wisconsin 54 935 

Dear Mr. Hall : 

The staff working witli projects dealing with disadvantaged studci^ts 
was involved in t:l\e study usiiig the nominal group approach in data 
collection. Students were also asked to participate on a repre- 
sentative basis with tliis study. This research pi'occss involved 
many staff people for a lengtliy period of time. The students 
generally part iciiKited duiving non -class hours and therefore did 
not miss instruction witli tl\e exception of M.D.T.A. students. 1 
feel tl\e time spent ii\ this process was well spent as tlie st;iff 
and students found out many things about themselves, their grou.p 
and common i^roblems related to reacliing goals. The results of the 
nominals indicated some deep seated and troubling prol)lcms wl^icli 
cannot be easily solved. As this study was conducted witli many 
otlicr agenc ies , ' the net result may have been somewluit less funding 
for some projects identified above, but greater f un i i ng for other 
vocational education activities in the district especially voca- 
tional education at the Fox Lake Correctional Institution. This 
extra effort for the correctional institution was needed and sliould 
be continued, but the other worthy projects for disadvantaged people 
tl\rougl\out the state did suffer. This may have a beneL'icial effect 
as it" will force all vocational, technical and adult education district 
to more quickly include higher local commitments for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped . 

Many problems were specifically identified and given priority in the 
eight nominal group efforts. Some of tliose problems are: 

1. A need for more flexibility in the usage of M.D.T.A. funds. 

2 • In-service for teachers to learn more about di sadvantaged 
students . 

3. More intensive guidance and counseling for students which 
would include work attitudes, values, aiul help witli family 
probl ems . 

4. Too long and intensive a school day for M.D.T.A. students. 
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5. The attitudu fhat M.D.T.A. students are treated like 
children by the staff and administration. 

6. Money related problems. 

7 . Transporta t ion . 

8. Medical, dental and other health needs. 

9. Child care problems. 

10. Bias or prejudice expressed by agencies, staff and 
admiiiist rat ion . 

11. A lack of adequate facilities for training. 

12. The temporary nature of special funded projects. 

13. Work related problems. 

A mere listing of the problems indicates that they cannot be solved 
individually because they are interrelated. The solution for one 
problem may create a demand for solutions for other problems in 
order to create the right climate for student progress thiough the 
educational system with the ultimate goal of employment. The district 
recognizes that students are on a continuum of development as some 
need basic education avid basic family living skills while others 
have progressed beyond chat part and are ready for intensive skill 
training and others are ready for job placement. The coordination 
of varied projects to accomplish the reacliing of the goal of employ- 
ment is an administrative problem in itself. Fragmented federal 
legislation that deals v/ith isolated problems cause the development 
of varied agencies and responsibilities and sometimes destroys the 
continuity Tor people to reach their ultimate goal of employment. 
Examples of these would be separate legislation for Adult Basic 
Education, vocat iona 1 - 1 echnica 1 education, M.D.T.A. training, the 
Work Incentive Program, etc. 

Recognizing that fragmentation does exist, the district has tried to 
address itself to the solution of the problems voiced by staf-^^ and 
students in the following ways: 

■ 1. A comprehensive staff development program has been in- 
stituted for the Adult Basic Staff during the 1973-74 
schoo 1 year part i cularly trying to understand the dis- 
advantaged students and ways w^hich can be used to remove 
those disadvantages. The special project staff has already 
undergone a sensitivity training program. An orientation 
program for staff and students was planned for all M.D.T.A. 
programs but this was cancelled due to a lack of funding 
from M.D.T.A. sources. 
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2. The student services division and inul t:i -occupat ional 
career development slafT lias started and will continue 
to develop a student services program for persons wJio 
are in tlie regula r voca t iona 1 and associate deg r-ee p ro - 
grams as well as part-time studerits, special projects 
students, M.D.T.A. students,, students from minority 
groups and veterans . 

3. The district recognizes that the school day for M.D.T.A. 
students is a long one but tliesc are federal rules and 
regulations that cannot easily be clianged. In its attempt 
to follow federal regulations and also be luimanc to 
students, the district is individualizing the M.D.'l'.A. 
training program and making the training more like a 
typical work situation and less like a scliool . In the 
Welding program as an example, welding prcjctice lias been 
lengthened to five hours per day with an additional hour 
of related instruction arid only two hours are devoted to 
commun ica t ions and job or ien t;i t ion . 

4. The disti'ict recognizes that asking for physician ^s excuses 
from adults for absences and not accepting student word 

for absences could be termed child- like, however, experience 
with many M.D.T.A. programs has proven that tiglit attendance 
requirements are necessary or the absentee rate gets out 
of hand . 

5. Problems dealing with money, transportation, housing, 
medical, dental and other health needs can be lumped to- 
getlier as a solution i.s rather evident. If the students 
had more available cash so that they could meet their pay- 
ments, get adequate transportation, liousing, and medical 
care these problems would not exist. The solution of how 
to get students more cash is a difficult one as no govern- 
ment agency has yet been willing to provide adequate fiuuls. 
Society expects tliat people will make sacrifices in order 
to get out of their plight. 

6. The district recognir,es that bias and prejudice does exist 
among administrators , teaching staff: y cooperative agencies , 
and regular students toward the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped groups. Recognizing the pi^oblem does not solve it 

as bias and prejudice are attitudinal concepts and not 
easily clianged. The district has tried to do some things 
and the district is recogjiized as perhaj^s doing more for 
the disadvantaged and handicapped students tlum any com- 
parable area in IVisconsin, Tliore is more opportunity for 
tra ining per capita lie re than exists el sewhore . 
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7. Many students and staff indicated that a lack of adequate 
facilities for training hamper tlie reaching of student 
goals. To solve this problem a short term solution has been 
the renting of new facilities where Adult Basic Education 
students will be housed, arranging the scliedule of the 
welding students so that they will be able to attend during 
the day and tlie purchasing of new equipment and furniture 
has been completed for the current school year. Long range 
facility needs have been provided for through the borrowing 
of funds which should provide very adequate facilities by 
1975. 

8. The temporary nature of special funded projects has been a 
concern to the district and the state. M.D.T.A. activities 
is a case in point. In tliis district alone 41 students were 
scheduled to begin a pre-M.D.T.A. training program two weeks 
before school started. This was cancelled because M.D.T.A. 
funds were not released. A one weel: course was then 
scheduled and also cancelled. Three school days before the 
start of classes was all that was available wlien the funds 
were finally useable. This meant that the Wisconsin State 
Employment Security Division staff, and the career develop- 
ment staff had to try to solve the following problems: 
certify students; find housing; transportation; clothing; 
child care facilities; budgetary concerns. This was an 
almost impossible task. This illustration points out that 
temporary funding solutions are not the best answer. Perhaps 
federal and state monies should be made available for use 

by local boards in the revenue sliaring concept with adequate 
time allowed for careful planning. Local districts should 
not be made responsible for carrying the extra cost load 
that these special students require. 

9. To solve work related problems the district has intensified 
its career development effort by the addition of one full- 
time job developer who will try to find work for disadvantaged 
persons. This is in addition to the rest of the district 
effort to locate and place disadvantaged students in jobs. 
After tliesc students are on the job they are followed up 

and given whatever assistance is necessary to keep the job 
and progr -s in it. 

The above mentioned activities certainly do not meet the needs of all 
disadvantaged and handicapped students and the district is constantly 
searching for new and better ways to serve this group of students. 
While the entire administration is not yet convinced that heavy 
commitments sh' uld be made for this segment cf the population, it is 
now a prime objective of the district. Hopefully the efforts now being 
made will be modified and consolidated into regular on-going programs. 
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Mr. Ronald Hull 


Page 5 


August 17, 1973 


The Field Services Uivision has found the nominal group process and 
the effort made by the research staff most helpful in identifying 
problems of tlie poor and also look forward to solving the priorities 
that were mentioned. The division prides itself in being flexible in 
meeting the needs of people > as possible solutions are proposed 
they will bo considered and implemented if at all fe^^sable. 


Si.icerely , 



Eug^dne Bogard/ 
Administrate/, Field Services 



EB : smw 
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Moraine Park Technical Institute 


BeaVGr Dam VOO GouIcI Streot, Boavor Otim. Wisconsin 539 16 (414)887 1 101 


MEMO TO: Mr Ron Hall 

PTOM: Mrs Vircinio. Berber 

DATE: May 29, 1073 

SUBJECT: Ilominal croup sessions vith Adult Basic Education staff and 
students 


It is difficult to z±vc the requested "evaluation of the method and 
results of the nominal r^roup sessions" since I had no personal 
participation in the ste^'f c^o'-^P session or in any of the several 
student sessions. Therefore, these coir-ments are based on feedback 
from staff members and the -.'.'ritten reports of the meetings. 

The "method" of ollov;in(^ staff members and students the opportunity 
of voicing, complaints and criticisms and identifying problems in an 
objective atmosphere vjas generally beneficial. Staff members enjoyed 
meeting as a f^roup to discuss problems, compare experiences , etc. 
The cost of this meei:inc, paid from A]-3E in-service funds , for time, 
mileage, meals, etc for the /vBE staff vjas :pP.hP..OO. 

The only comment to be mode on the vjritten renorts is that most of the 
program, problems identified are not nev and relate to federal and 
district restrictions and budget limitations. Many of the student 
comments vjere totally unrelated to vocational education and/or vocational 
training. Again, the opportunity to voice complaints is useful 'v;hen 
it leads to some insight as to v;hy the problems exist or som.e action 
to alleviate the problems. It is assumed that this vjill occur in the 
final phase of the nominal research project, 

V. M. D. 

ss 
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Vocational, Tochnic.it and Adult Education — District 10 
Robert P. Sorensen, Director 


GREAT BfiGINNINGS 


Autfi^r 


Date Pub> 


P^li§hB r Blgelow^ganfordy Inc»» 1^0 Madison Avenue^ New York, NY 10016 


Tsaoher or Student Materia I Student 


Cost 


Grade^^^JfWvel^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


Secondary/ Adul t 


r 

Agt 


SUggeeted Time of Uee 


' SUMMARY \DESCRIPTI01i :^ Tells how color creates warm and cool moods and how It can 
be used to mak§ a room seem lar^r or ceiling seem lower* Describes different 


styles of furniture and carpets; preseTits tips for maWing a room interesting* 


'I 


^AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND T^STS. 


Tiitle 


HOKE FTJRNISHINGS SLIDES 


Author 


J 


Date ?uh9^ 


American Viscose Div, 
Fublieher FMC Corp>y 161? John F» Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia^ PA 19103 

* ^ Available 10 sets of 
TeaoyxeT or Student -Material Teacher Coet on Ips^n Length slides 


Grade 'Level Secondary/Adult 
OBJECTIVES: 


Suggested Time of Uee 
f 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Illustrates Avisco fibers used li^ home set'tlngB 


^^^AILABLE INSTRUCTOH MATERIAL AND TiiSTS : 


Moraine Park Technical Institute 


District Office '2:Vj NomIi NuttonjI A.ur 


Mia. rofui tJu Ljc. Wisconsin 04930 ( <1 1 a) o:?;? iiCl 1 t 


May 22, 19 75 


Mr. Ron Hall 

Research Analyst 

Moraine Park VTAH District 

2 35 North National Avenue 

Fond du Lac, Wl 5493 5 

Dear Mr. Hall : 

In a conference witli tlie Individualized Homemaking instructors the 
following subjective evaluations of the staff and' client group nominals 
were made . 

From a positive viewpoint, tlie staff appreciated the opportunity to 
"air" the commonalities of their concerns and problems. Similarly- - 
based on feedback the instructors have received from students - -student 
contention [)arallels that of staff involvement: many felt that they 
had a voice for tlie first time, and they experienced a new hope that 
the results of tliese nominals will promote changes in programs and 
agencies , 

For my ov/n purposes, the staff nominals liave served as a catalytic 
agent. The followiiig positive results have been witnessed since 
October 1972: 

The need to acquire new or better techniques in the art 
of motivating students led to the initiation of a 14- 
liour motivation seminar for federal projects staff. 

Child care and transportation, two frequently cited 
drawbacks to student involvement in individualized 
homemaking groups, have been incorporated in the ^73- 
'74 pi^ eject. 

Methods of writing daily reports have been revised to 
reflect the meeting of behavioral objectives (student 
and teacher) . 

Presentations given to tlie administrative staff have 
elicited a better understanding from the administration 
of tlie goals and operational procedures of the 
Individual ized Homemaking project . 

A more efficient metliod of communica t iiig with staff has 
been developed . 
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Mcr^ino Pa'-k Vocalionol. Tcchnio«Tl ond Adult^tducntion Distriiit 
Robert P. Soronson, Di'ftc;or 
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Mr, Ron Hall 
May 22, 1973 
Page Two 


On the negative side, the instructors felt that the organization and 
coordination involved in chosing, preparing and transporting students 
to the nominals was too time consuming, However , the value inherent 
in the nominal can ultimately be measured through the changes each 
agency (and institution) make as a result of staff and client 
participation. The potential for upgrading services is, therefore, 
the most valid support for the time and effort involved. 


Sincerely , 



Kathleen Soles 

Federal Projects Supervisor 


KS: jk 
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tip 

TO: 

cc: 

FROM: 
DATE: 
SUBJECT: 


MORAINE PARK VOCATIONAL, TECHNICALS ADUIJ EDUCATION DISTRICT 


Ron Hall, Research Analy^st 

Eugene Bogard, Adult Educacion Administrator 

Ruby E. Lloyd, Adult Education Supervisor 
April 27, 1973 


Dear Ron and Nominal Group Team, 

Many thanks for a job well done in providing Nominal Group 
sessions for the M.D*T.A. students and teachers of these programs. 
My only regret is that these sessions could have been held earlier 
in the term. 

There has been a decided change in the attitudes of all 
persons involved. The responses given also he Iped to prove 
many facts of v;hich persons in the program had no knowledge. 

The results shown also prove to us that orientation of in- 
structors and of students must be done before or at the beginning 
of each program. There should also be more follow-up sessions to 
inform instructors and students as m.w problems arise. Group 
sessions should be held periodically V7ith all instructional 
personnel to discuss progress of various students or to under- 
stand the person being trained. It further proves that personnel 
with patience and with understanding be those hired. 

Your method of reporting results was easy to interpret, ' 

Again, may I say "thank you". 




as 
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Moraine Park Technical Institute 


District Office 230 Norih Njttonol Avuduo, Poncl du Unc, WisconsMi 54035 ('114)922 8611 


May 24, 1973 


Mr. Ron Hall 

Research Analyst 

MPTI District Office 

235 North National Avenue 

Fond du Lac, WI 54935 

Dear Mr. Hall : 

This letter is in response to your invitation to comment on the nominal 
group research method. In evaluating the nominal method, I have con- 
sidered several points. 

First, the initial training session on the nominal group method for dis- 
trict staff was not meaningful or useful for those of us who did not 
assist in the study as group leaders. If, after the in-service training, 
the staff had been involved in conducting the nominals, I would feel 
otherwise. However, as it happened, much staff time, money and effort 
could have been saved and put to better use. 

Secondly, the preparation on the part of Mult ioccupat ional Career 
Development (MOCD) for the nominal involving MOCD students was somewhat 
time consuming although the amount of time was not extravagant. 

As for the nominal itself, the group input is very effective and leaves 
each participant with a feeling of "really" having contributed to a 
constructive effort. By using the group, the nominal method obtains 
many responses in that one participant's reply elicits thought in other 
individuals for even more responses; the. result is a wealth of infor- 
mation. Also, the nominal method saves time on the part of the research 
team in that it allows for research on many people in a relatively short 
period of time. 

From a staff point of view, the time involved in the group by staff does 
not save time in most cases. However, in my opinion, the results of the 
nominal more than justify the little extra time it took for staff to 
participate in this research method. An objection to this method is 
that it excludes those who cannot read or write- -a segment of the 
population who also have worthwhile contributions. 

Finally, the information obtained through the nominal method is very 
worthwhile. Assuming that it is used to bring about the desired result 
of more effectiveness on the part of agencies in serving the people of 
the Moraine P^jrk District, I feel the project has fulfilled its purpose. 


Sincerely, 


GeorgQ>^*eudn 



Student Service Spec ialis t 



Mofaino Pnrk Vorn'tonal. Tcchnic,-J> ond Adult Hdu'Cunon Oisuict 
RobCfl P. Soronscn. Director 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Tliree thousand five hundred forty-LhroG problems were identified by the Nominal Groups 
interviewed for this study. Cupios of ri^sponsos o^-noriited in each agency by clients and staff personnel 
were returned to that agency, with encouragement to continue the Nominal Group Process of problem 
solving and develop solutions "in-houso." After an exhaustive study of this type, anyone familiar with 
the individual responses and the participants of evt^y Nominal Group interviewed would be strongly 
tempted to prescribe and rcconMiiend a solution for every problem. One could address to each agency 
administrator a list of suggestions from the Moraine Park VIAE District Research Office answering 
each problem or need for that agency. However, by doing so, the VTAE District would circumvent 
several of the planned and recomnicnded benefits of the Nominal Group Method. District-suggested 
solutions for each in-house problem would definitely be presumptuous and would decrease the creative 
tension within the agency to direct skills and abilities for solving its own problems. Some general recom- 
mendations do seem appropriate, however, and are offered here as possible avenues of approach to some 
very complex problems, 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 1; PHASES ll-V 

The project provides the raw data for an in-depth study of the services offered by each participating 
public service agency. The 3,543 responses generated, using Phase I - Problem Identification of the Nominal 
Group Method, are reported' in this study for all participating agencies. This study's major re commendation 
is t hat each agency continue the Nomina l Grou p Meth od and develop in-house applications of Phase II - 
K nowledge Exploratio n, Phase 111 - Priority Develop ment (involving resource controllers and supervisors), 
Phase IV ' Progr am De v e I opment (with key administ ra tors) , and Phase V - Program Evaluation, with 
representatives from Phases I, 1 1, and III. 

Detailed methods for applying Phases I through V are presented in the Method section of this report. 
(See Pages 51 - 54 ). 

RECOMMENDATION N O. 2 : DISSEMINATION OF REPORT 

In order to facilitate creative tension in each agency to probe new territory in finding solutions to 
identified relevant problems, the data from this study must be disseminated to as many staff personnel as 
possible, and to as many clients as may be interested in participating in Phases 1 1 through V. Therefore, it 
is strongly recommended that each agency distribute copies of this REPORT to their respective staffs, and 
in addition, provide easy convenient access to the REPORT to as many clients as wish to see it. The research 
team has made the results of each agency staff and client Nominal Group session available to agency admin- 
istrators within a week of the close of the final session. It was suggested to each agency administrator that 
both staff and client results be made available to all participants and others r^^prcsenting the agency. With 
this REPORT, the results of all Nominal Group sessions within the District become potentially available to 
all clients and staffs of the entire Moraine Park VTAE District via their respective agencies. 


Phase I - Problem Identification was completed for this study in April, 1973. Both client and staff 
groups contributed to the search for problems faced by the disadvantaged and handicapped persons of the 
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District. Mciximum porticipation by persons closely involved with the needs and services of dis- 
advantaged and handicapped was sought. 

The available responses, identifying problems of clients in their own words, and thu words of the 
staffs charged to serve them, should challonge the service agencies of the District to seek solutions. 

Some problems in this study were identified by a very large percent of the participonts. It is 
assumed that some problems distress not only the disadvantaged and handicapped, but also citizens 
who have never been clients of a public service agency. Several of the highest ranking, highest frequency, 
or highest priority problems will be discussed, with possible implications for programs which might be 
developed to address the problems cited. 

RECOIVIIVIEI^JDAT ION NO. 3: SCHOOL SYSTEMS IMPLEMENT PHASE I 

School systems of the District are encouraged to cooperate with other educational institutions in 
bringing the requested and needed services to District disadvantaged and handicapped persons. It may 
be noted that no data was generated by any school system of the VTAE District other than the 
Technical Institute-related programs. 

Because of a lack of time, nioney, and staff effr^''^*\ n ould not be made to include staffs and students 
of school systems in this study, though th''\ too bcvve th« disadvantaged and handicapped. Therefore, it 
is recommended that the sc hool j)yst<"':iis of the Moraine Park VTAE District implemen t active application 
of Phase I through Ph r:;e V o* '^ j Nominal Group Met hod for developing programs to serve dis advantaged 
and handicapped persons -iw \he\r respective areas. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 4: INCLUDE ILLITERATES 

It was anticipated by the research team that there would be time, prior to the completion of the 
project, to conduct Nominal Groups with illiterate residents of the Moraine Park VTAE District. The 
team was aware of the contribution this sector of the population would have made to the study and 
regretted the necessity to forfeit their participation due to a time deadline. Inclusion of illiterates in 
the completed Nominal sessions was impossible because of the structured format and the necessity to be 
able to read and write to complete the Method. The Method must be altered for groups of illiterate 
persons with all steps being conducted verbally. 

It is recommended that each panicipating ag ency which serv es illiterate clients attempt to identify 
the problem areas most detrimental to them. 


A relatively easy adaptation of the Method of Phase I could be used to assist them to identify their 
problems. 
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RECOMMGNDATION NO. 5: INCLUDE SENIOR CITIZENS 


A n ci ttompt should bo made t £ i ntGn/i.^w senioi oUizen s of the Mora i n e Park Technical Distric t 
for ihoir assis ta nce i n de velopin c) proyr ams for the elderly and alle viatinc] th e problems of the senior 
cjtixeji^ Several senior citizens participated in the study as representatives of various agencies, and 
several other participants identified problems of the elderly. However, time did not allow for con- 
ducting sessions with senior citizen groups representing public service agencies, independent elderly 
housing complexes, nursing homes, or clubs. 

The Mora ine P nrk VT AE District sh o u I d continue to serve senior citizens and make nd ditional 
attofripts to del-e r mine pr oble ms which are specific to the elderly, and propose programs to meet their 
nee ds. Such pro (jra ms might include credit or non-credit courses offered in the homes or through the 
medium of television. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 6: SEMINARS AND WORKSHOPS 

Because each agency administration will find areas of overlap and duplication of services, increased 
cooperation and coordination betv^oen and among agencies is to be encouraged. It is strongly recom- 
mended that the Moraine Park VTAE District sponsor seminars and workshops with agency and county 
adrnin i strators from around the District in order to fully explore areas of c o mmon concern, cooperative 
prog ra mming, and service duplication for mutual benefit. The agenda for such meetings would be pro- 
vided by the ranked problem categories presented in TABLE55, PRIORITY RANKING OF PROBLEM 
CATEGORIES, (Page 747) and the actual frequency counts of problems identified in TABLE 56, 
RESPONSE SUMP^^ARY (Pane 749). The Moraine Park VTAE District is in a unique position to sponsor 
and spearhead such cooperative conferences, and any mutual ventures which might develop from them, 
particularly in the areas of services to the disadvantaged and services to the handicapped. The VTAE 
District staff provides an ideal catalyst to bring the agencies' staffs together from all the agencies and 
governmental units in the District to discuss and solve common problems. The data of this study 
provides ample material for concentrated efforts. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 7: MANAGEMENT SEMINARS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


Because the major priority problem identified in the District was the category dealing with Agency 
Policy, Rules, Regulations, Administration, and Laws (Category No. 2), and was the top priority ranking 
(over 25% of the total responses— 29.7% of staff responses, and 24.1% of clients' responses), administra- 
tive and management improvement would be most desirable. Supported by those data, a program of 
Mana gement Improvem ent Se minars sponsored by the Moraine Park VTAE District for ad min istrators of 
public ser\^icc agencies in the District is recommen ded. MPTI sponsorship of Seminars in Management by 
Objectives, Group Decision-making, Leadership Improvement and Using Incentives to Improve Morale, is 
encouraged. Special v^orkshops for agenc/ staffs on the various '\velfaro laws," to bring legislators, lawyers, 
and "front-line" staff persons together in discussions of various legal problems would seem desirable. The 
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stcjff could be troinod to sot up workshops or scminar3 for clients to explain tlic moaning of thu laws 
from the viewpoint of maximum utiliiiation. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 8: COOPERATIVl: EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

A review of the requests for Courses and Program? in Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
(Category No. 10, ranked 2nd), Counseling and Testing (Category No. 7, ranked 1 1th), College and 
University Courses and Programs (Category No. 8, ranked 24th) and Pro-school, Primary, Middle, and 
High School, and Adult Basic Education Programs (Category Nos. 9 and 1, ranked 18th and 26th re- 
spectively), will bring to the reader's attention the absolute demand for additional educational programs 
within the area of Moraine Park VTAE District. Many of the:: programs are requested with special 
features for the disadvantaged or handicapped. It is strongly recon^mended that c ooperative plan ning 
between the Moraine Park VTAE District, colleges , un iversities, sch ool s yste ms, and correctional 
institutions in the District be initiated to meet these needs. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 9: CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN "/lORAINE PARK DISTRICT 

In penal institutions, more emphasis should be placed on counseling, liuman relations, and rehabilitation 
training for all prison staff members, including guards. An attempt should be made to upgrade the voca- 
tional education programs in all correctional insLitutions and prisons to meet the standards of the State 
VTAE system. Attendance in technical or vocational classes in prison should be equivalent to attendance 
in a similar class in any VTAE histitute. 

The VTAE District in which the prison or correctional institution is located should grant equivalent 
credits toward diploma and/or associate degrees to assure transferability of these credits to other VTAE 
Districts in the state. These actual VTAE credits issued by the VTAE District would also remove the 
stigma of the training having been secured in prison. 

Correctional institutions should more fully utilize the Mutual Aid Program (IV^AP) in all prisons and 
correctional institutions to motivate the incarcerated to obtain the maximum useful vocational training. 

Funding could be provided for vocational education in prisons and correctional institutions through 
the State VTAE Board on the same formula basis used for tlie VTAE Districts in the state. 

An extensive rehabilitation program at WHW in child care, nutrition, homemaking, and child 
development is recommended, with reference to the problems identified by staff and clients alike. 

Having studied the responses from the staff at WHW, one might suggest an urgent program in per- 
sonality development, basic socialization, human attitude formation, and basic human communications 
skills for inmates and staff on a one-to-one basis. 
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A suggestion based on the responses might be that in any correctional institution^ education and 
rehabilitative training should come before work details. 

It is recommended that the prison administration provide individual counseling and rehabilitation 
training to all prison staff and guards. An in-service program on the theory and practice of applied 
behavioral modification, led by competent professional therapeutic psychologists, might lead to a prison 
staff who would better be able to control the inmates' behavior changes with the latest techniques of 
behavioral technology. 

RECOMMEIMDATIOIM NO. 10; STAFF COMMUNICATIONS 

Seventy-six percent of the Nominal Gr'oups interviewed cited communication problems. The agency 
staff emphasized the difficulties in working with the clients because of insufficient background information 
on referred clients. Also, the staffs reported a lack of communication with staff of other agencies who 
work with a client concurrently. It was related that the staff often are not aware of services a client is 
receiving from other agencies and often not aware that they even have client status with other agencies 
or programs. The most frequent requests related to communication gaps, however, were among the 
personnel within an agency. This applies to fellow workers who deal with mutual clients, and communi- 
cations with the administration. It is recommended that the agencies have regularly scheduled staffings 
within the agencies for all employees for discussing mutual problems encountered and for a better under - 
standing of the functioning of the agency. It is also recommended that representative staff of the public 
service agencies meet on a regular basis for the same purposes. 

Time should also be allotted when needed for conferences between individual staff members who 
are or have worked with the same client. 

Another recommendation is for the administrators to provide their staff with well-defined job 
de scriptions. This should alleviate several present difficulties because of confusion by the staff on what 
their responsibilities are and their dissatisfaction with assignments they are given and which are not in 
their job description. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 11: CLIENT COMMUNICATION 

The communication problems most frequently confronting the clients are with the public agency 
employees. The clients are often critical of the dehumanizing treatment they receive from them. It is 
recommended that workshops be designed for developing communication skills for the staff as well as 
be opened to business and industries. It is a lso recommended that all agencies have advisory boards 
comprised of staff and client members. The clients felt a considerable void in the understanding of an 
agency's function, as well as their rights and responsibilities as a client. 
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Hti§ HOME F\)RNISHINGS SAIES TWINING KIT 


Authpr^ • . Date Pub. 1960 

« Instructional Materials Services * * ^ 

Publi§h^r Dlvlislon of Extensl^nt The University of Texas, Aistln» TX 78712 y 

■ ' ^ . , ... 

T^aoh^r or Student Materiaj ^ Student Coet Length 8 books 

Grade Level Secondary/Adul t Suggested .Time of Uae 1 sen* ' 


OBJECTIVES: V* 

/ ■ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This kit has been compiled to_taach prospective and present 
home furnishings salespeople how to sell effectively. 


' AVAILABLE iNSTRUirTOR MATERIAL AND ^ESJTS: Instructor's Handbook 
Ti t le HOW TO BUY SHEETS k ViuJi CASES 


Author X ' gg te Pub. 


Pub liefer Consumer Buying; Series, 1301 Avenue of the Americas^ New ^rk« NY 10Q3 6 

Teacher dr Student Material Student Cost FrTO Length ' 

Grade Level Se co ndary/ A du 1 1 Suggested Tihe^f Uee ^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMABi DESCRIPTION: Dlscuss'os things to look for in order to get the beat 
quality when purchasing sheets and pillow cases. « 


■ '"^^LABLE^ INSTRUCTOh MATERIAL ANV TESTS 
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RECOMMENDATIOM (MO. 12: JOBS AND JOS PLACEMENT 


A full nnd cotnplcio effort by the placement ncjcnts of the Moraine Park VTAE, the state, county, 
and national employment services, and tlio plocomcnt offices of correctional and educational institutions 
in the areu of the Wlorair j Park VIAE District will bo needed to meet this widely-reported need. Eighty- 
three percent of the Nominal Groups cited difficulty in finding jobs. This problem was ranked 5th in the 
ovciall tabulation of problems in this study. It is recomn u'ncled that a pl acement seminar with repre- 
sentatives of state employment s erv ices, e mployahility progra ms, and VTAE District representatives be 
the forum for a more cooperat i ve e ffort to p lace dis cidvantage d and h u nd i capped c i tiz ons on the job or 
in training programs which would enable them to develop mark etable skills. 

It should be noted that persons over the age of 40 requiring retraining or job placement have a 
particularly difficult time securing employment, as do the handicapped, due to their "high risk" status. 
Efforts should be made to encourage business and industry to hire them. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 13: MARITAL AND FAMILY PROBLEMS 

Clients gave problems within families a third place ranking on their priority list. This category of 
problems was the closest personal problem area cited by the participants. Sixty-six percent of the Nominal 
Groups identified family problems as important. 

It i s recommended that a district-wide conference of marriage counselors, clergymen, social workers, 
and others such as lawyers or judges dealing with fa mily breakdown and conciliation convene to discuss 
t he dat a from t his stud y in a seminar set ting. Critical on the agenda of such a meeting should be a direct 
attempt to develop a multi-faceted solution to family problems including school aged children being 
educated for family life, more premarital counseling being conducted, more available counseling ^rom 
professional counselors, and legal implications, such as revised divorce law administration. It is also 
recomm e nded that programs be developed which include family group sessions to deal with communication 
problems among family membe rs. Of primary importance is assisting the parents to better understand 
child development and for the children to better understand their parents. The importance of a joint 
effort by all family members should be stressed. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 14: TRANSPORTATION 

Across the District, from both staff and clients, it was recorded that the disadvantaged and hand- 
icapped, not to mention the aged, the young, the families unable to afford automobiles, and the rural 
retired arc in real need of a functional, convenient public transportation system. Such a system must 
have vehicles equipped to assist children, aged or handicapped who may be in wheelchairs, persons re- 
turning from shopping trips with large packages, etc. Such a system must provide regular service to 
areas requiring or requesting it, so that priv^Uc transportation vehicles would not be needed for the 
majority of handicapped or disadvantaged. Such a system might include a service responsive to called-in 
telephone requests. 
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No single unit of cjovornrnonl, or school system, is prosofitly oqui|)ped to furnisli such a systcni ui 
this time to the citizens of tin? Mornino Park VIAE District. It is roconifnunclod that the rGDOurcos, and 
p otential rosourcos at the st ate?, county, and locaMovols of (jovernniont, with officials from the areas' 
school systems and transportat ion com[)anics (buses iUK\ taxis, etc.), alontj with law enforoonionl, fire 
protection and ambulance s ervice reprosontativcs, should be Ciillccl upon to^provicie initial sta ges of a 
transportation system for t he Distri ct. Coof^erative efforts at very high levels will be needed to solve 
this district-wide problem fot the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

RECOMMEIMDATIOIM NO. 15; PUBLIC RELATIONS AND COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 

Improving cooperation from the communities in which agencies are located was a very important 
problem, as reported by participants in this study. Staffs ranked this problem 6th, and clients were 
aware of the need for improved public relations (tliey ranked the problem 16th). 

It is recommended that the Moraine Park VTAE District develop courses or seminars for volun teej^ 
coordinators and professiona l publi c relat ions pe rsonnel in the D istrict, including any public or private 
service agency as p otenti al participants. The problems related in this study as well as any which might 
be generated in the course should comprise the agenda. Consultants might be called upon for faculty 
support. It is also recomme nded tha t volunte er programs be coordinated with active recruiting in the 
community to facilitate act ivating several agency progra ms presentl y stifled by inadequ nte number of 
staff. One role of the volunteers in such agencies as the mental health centers could b^ o serve as a 
public relations person with the community for Iheir belter understanding of the agencies' client 
population and agency function. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 1G: BASIC NEEDS 

High on the priority list was the category/ of problems in obtaining such elemental necessities 
as food, clothing, and housing. Fifty-seven percent of the Nominal Groups cited problems in this 
category. 

The departments of social services and the MPTI Individualized Homemaker program located in the 
four major counties of the District plus the Expanded Food and Nutrition Program in Fond du Lac 
county, in addition to several otiiers, all provide cornprehf-nsive homemaking services to the clients of 
the District. (See Agency Function for these three agencies in the RESULTS section.) It is suggested 
that the major problem involves the lack of information about the progr*ams by the clients and in many 
cases a lack of motivation. Therefore, it is recommended that each agenc y t ake an active role in informing 
clients of existing courses and programs, that they work with them for_motivatjonal p urposes, and t hat 
they assist the client in becoming a participant in both individual and group insti'uclion. 

It is also recommended ihot ihe Wisconsin Siat(M_ec|islat_ure \)i\iv: the bill pertain inn t o replacing ihe 
presently active Surplus Commodity Program with the Food Stamp Program on a stato-wMde basis. 
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RECOMMENDATION NO. 17: MEDICAL 


It is rocornrncndcd t hat tfic coufUy modical sociotics bo used cis v chicio to brinci iho messatjos of the 
poor and tlie handicapped who ruportod s|.)D ci(ic tiocds for modiccil survicujliroctly to the physicinns. 
Bringing the persons with tlic problems ifi direct contact with the professional physicians in courity-wido 
meetings or workshops would develop additional mutual imderstanding and sensitivity in the [)hysicians 
for the problems of the poor or handicapfied, and in the clients for the problems of delivering medical 
care. 

It is also recommended that low-income persons who are not eligible for the Medical Assist ance 
Id entification Card through the County Department of Soci al Services receive medical care with payments 
on a graduated scale based on the abil ity to pay. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 18: CHILD CARE 


Responses in the Child Care Centers category (Category No. 5) have focused on needs for day care 
centers in order that mothers, particularly single parents, may return to school, participate in training 
programs, a.id secure employment. 

It is recommended that additional day care centers be established and fees be charged on a graduated 
scale according to abi lity t o pay. 

It is recommended that more child care centers consider accep tin g childre n under 2 years of age. 

There were frequent responses in the Homemaking category pertaining to in-the-home child care. 
It is recommended that the State Department of Social Services reevaluate their Certified Child Care 
requirements. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 19: DRUGS 

Several groups of clients requested drug information centers and drug abuse treatment centers. A 
number of staff responses also focused on these problems. It is recommended t hat the state and county 
mental health authorities stimu late education for a cadre of m ental li ealth workers to be trai ned in the 
Tellurian method being pioneered at the Winnebago Mental Health Institute-State Hospital. 

With over 53% of the Nominal Groups identifying problems with Drugs, Alcoholism, or Emergency 
Services (Category No. 1 1 ), it is the responsibility of the Moraine Park VTAE District to bring the data 
from this study to the attention of medical, legal, and psychological authorities in the District. Quite 
possibly a larger segment of the general population of the District would identify similar needs. 

It is also recommended that preventive measures be emphasized, particularly in the school systenis. 
An extensive drug information program for all students in the District starting at the junio r high school 
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level should be imp l ument ocL This program could include speakers from the medical profession and 
rehabilitated drug users, and descrii^tions and visual aids on drugs most commonly abused and the 
effects, both at the time used and II lo permanent effects. It is recommended that parents become 
involved In a program for their own education » 
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SUMMARY 


In August, 1972, fundincj was gitKUud by tlio Siaie Boiird of Vocational, Tcchniccil and Adult 
Education to the Moraine Park VIAE DiiUrict to cnablo llu? District rcsearcli staff to study the problems 
faced by disadvantaged and handicapped persons in the District. Tlu) District hi\z for years been a loader 
in allocating resources and staff to procirarns directed at handicapped and disadvantaged persons. It has 
also been a partner witli the Wisconsin Division of Corrections in a cooperative programming effort in 
Vocational Education for inmates, to enable them to earn diplomas and/or associate degrees through 
Moraine Park VIAE credit programs. Ten different grants have been received by the District for Moraine 
Park programs and services to tlie individuals in tlie District with academic, socioeconomic, cultural, or 
other handicaps which would prevent them from succeeding without special assistance In Vocational 
courses. Eight federally funded Vocational programs within the correctional institutions which involve 
Moraine Park VIAE District personnel were active during 19701973. 

The Nominal Group Method was selected as the technique to be used to identify problems facing 
disadvantaged and liandicapped persons in tlie District. Agencies serving the District were asked to 
organize groups of clients and staff members from their agencies, for Nominal Group Problem Identi- 
fication sessions which lasted from 1 to 3 hours. During the Nominal Group sessions, each participant 
in a homogeneous group of peers was asked to write the problems wliich hampered the clients from 
meeting the needs of their families, or which impeded the staffs from serving their clients' needs. Mem- 
bers of the District research staff guided the ranking and summation, and later categorized the responses 
into 32 distinct problem areas. A reliability check was j^erformed by having six Nominal Groups re-rank 
their problems according to p/ iority. The results indicated that priority ranking has high stability. The 
problems reported by the Nominal Groups maintain their priority order across time. 

Data in the form of verbatim responses were returned to agencies within one week of the last 
Nominal Group session. In this REPORT, responses were presented according to the ranking given by 
the Nominal Group of origin, and according to the category of problem in wh'ch they were classified. 

Within each agency REPORT, a digest of the agency function, the staff responses, the client re- 
sponses, and the overall picture of all agency responses was prepared. The reader may determine which 
problems had which priority ranking according to the staff or clients of each participating agency. 

Within each category REPORT the locality within the District which indicated particular problems 
is identified in narrative form as well as a tabular presentation. Using this section of the REPORT, the 
reader may determine in which agency, in which county, and in which Nominal Groups (staff or client) 
particular problems occurred. 

The major priority problems identified by the staff and clients who participated in this study were, 
in rank order, problems of agency policy, rules, regulations, administration and laws; requests for Voca- 
tional and Technical courses which would improve or add job skills and increase the marketability of the 
individual; problems of communications within agencies and between agencies; a lack of needed facilities, 
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cquipnicnt, supplies and instructioMcil motcrials; improved opportunities for jobs and job placGmeni. 
on-thG'job troininc) and work Qxperionce for suporvisod learning; marital and fcimily problems; District- 
wido transportation problems for the handicapped and disadvantaged persons; poor image and poor 
public relations by public seivice agencies, resulting in few persons from the community volunteering 
to assist agencies; needs for better educated or additional staff; and needs for the necessities of life, 
such as food, clothing and decent shelter. 

Problems which were mentioned in 90% or more of the Nominal Groups included the problems 
in the categories of agency policy, rules, regulations, administration and laws; Vocational and Teclinical 
course requests; and transportation problems. Other widely identified problems (thougfi not so fre- 
quently mentioned in some cases) included the needs for better, less expensive medical, dental, and 
optical care; the needs for improved social and recreational activities for the disadvantaged and hand- 
icapped; the need for available child care centers to enable parents to work or continue their education; 
and requests for improved vocational employment, personal counseling and testing. All of the preceding 
problems were mentioned by at least 60% of the Nominal Groups interviewed, as was the category of 
improved wages, income and incentives. 

The major recommendation in this study, based on the widespread data reflecting problems across 
the District, pertains to each agency which participated. The District research staff urged each agency 
to carry through the remaining four phases of the Nominal Group Method: Knowledge Exploration, 
Priority Development; Program Development, and Program Evaluation, Representatives from staff and 
client Nominal Groups should be involved as active participants during each phase, in order to bring 
the creativity and resources of untapped staff personnel, and additionally to bring the clients into the 
program planning and evaluation for each agency. 

Other recommendations related to specific classes of problems identified in the Nominal Groups 
were made. These include the recommendation to rapidly review the requests for courses and programs 
from educational institutions in the District, including Moraine Park VTAE Institutes, and offer those 
most urgently needed. 

Management seminars, human development and relations workshops, and communications con- 
ferences were recommended, since a very large percent of the problems were identified in these areas, 
and the Moraine Park VTAE District Board and staff are considering offering programs to meet these 
needs. 

School systeMMs in the District were urged to implement the five Phase Nominal Group Method 
^ in order to better meet the needs of the handicapped and disadvantaged in their classrooms. The 
District offers full cooperation in developing related programs. 

Several potential groups of clients were not included as participants of this study. These were the 
illiterate, the senior citizens, and those not disadvantaged or handicapped. The advantages of studying 
the unmet needs of these groups through the application of the Nominal Group Method is encouraged. 
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Corrcctioncil instiUitiofis wilhin tho District provide a largo nunibur of handicapped or disadvantaged 
students. Many specific rocomniendations for improved Vocational and Technical programs in penal 
institutions vvcie made. Some have been implemented as this REPORT goes to press. The Moraine Park 
District is actively participalinc] with the Wisconsin Division of Corrections and has provided a full-tin^e 
administrator to study and implement Cooperative Programming between the Wisconsin VTAE systetn 
and the Wisconsin Division of Corrections. By the time this study goes to press the students at WCI-Fox 
Lake will be earning approved Vocational and/or Associate Degree credits which will transfer to any 
VTAE district in the state. Those WCI students who complete programs prior to release will be awarded 
Moraine P<irk diplomas and/or Associate Degrees. 

Suggestions for improving the transportation systems available to the disadvantaged and handicapped 
in tlie district were made. 

Other recommendations focused on improving the medical services available to disadvantaged and 
handicapped, improving job placement and counseling services, improving marital counseling and offering 
communications development programs throughout the District. 

A number of Nominal Groups identified drug, alcohol or other emergency problems, and a recom- 
mendation to educate treatment center officials and agents in the methods of the Winnebago State 
Hospital Tellurian Community was made. 

Improving the public image and community relations of the participating agencies was the focus of 
several recommendations. A conference to study the shortages of food, clothing and housing was urged. 

Many of the programs continuing under sponsorship of the Moraine Park VTAE District were 
designed to meet specific needs of handicapped and disadvantaged persons. These programs should be 
evaluated and continued. Several have definite strengths which were visible in the data. 

The Moraine Park VTAE District stands committed to assist the disadvantaged and handicapped 
citizens of the community in many of the problem areas identified in this study. It is hoped that by 
presenting to the District public service agencies the benefits of staff and client participation in Problem 
Identification, those agencies will continue their high level of participation and utilize additional phases 
of the Nominal Group Method to develop new and imaginative programs to meet the unmet needs of 
their disadvantaged and handicapped clients. 
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Titl0 HOW TP SELL DOMESTICS AND LINENS ' \ 

Author >> Albfert R« Levlne ' Date Pub.* 1962 


Publisher Falrchlld Publicatlons»ano>t 7 East 12 Street, New York» NY 10003 
Teaoher or Student Material .Student Coat ^l>50 Length 56 pages - '"i 
Grade Level Secondary/AgLult ^ Suggeeted Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES 


SVMMARI DESCRIPTION: A guide to selling domestics and linens properly, profit- 
ably and in volume. Provides basic information on various departments, such aa 
bedding* bath accessories and linens for diniijg and kitchen use. 

y 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Titl0 ' HOW TO SELL F\JRNITURE 


Author Stanley Slom - Date mb. 1971 < 

Publisher Fairchill Publications, Inc., 7 East 12' Street, New Yorki W 10003 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coe^t $5«95 Length 186 pages 

Grade Level Secondary /Adult Suggeeted Time of ^Uae 

OBJECTIVES: \ ^ ' 


SUMMARJ DESCRIPTION : A training guide for the retail furniture salssaan. Covers 
the broad new areas and challenges In furniture selllngt the results of a new en- 
phasls on leisure livings the "second hoiiet** and of the Influence of both fashion 
and science* Interpreted for the salesman Is the new importance of casual and sunner 
furniture; of plastic furniture as well as plafetic parts and decora tionsi of the use 
of color t the ••superflnlshesp" the new fabrlcsi of selling environment — the Total 
Looki |tnd of the Youth Market's requirements* N^w oredlt rulings are discussed^ the 
techniques of credit-backed big ticket selj^ing and the role of service as an aid to 
Q sales* Includes a sttrrey of fumitur^^yles and illustrated sections on furniture* 
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Mothers Forward With tho Coopercition of the Social Sorvices Department, Welfare Rights & 
Rosponsib ilitios. 1971. 

The Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program, E at Better to Live Better. 

The Threshold; Inc., The Threshold, Inc. 1971. 

U. S, Department of Labor-Manpower Administration, Tax Credit for Hiring People on Fa mily 
Assistance . 1 972. 

U. S. Dopartn-iont of Labor-Manpower Administration, Your Rights Under the New Work Incentive 
Program. 1972 

Wisconsin State Employment Service-Division of the Department of Industry, Labor and Human 
Relations, Manpower Programs. 

Wisconsin State Employment Service-Division of the Department of Industry, Labor and Human 
Relations, Winnovation s. 

Work Incentive Program, Work Incentive Program Handbook. Title 9300, Chapter 9350. June, 1972, 


Workshops, Inc* of Fond du Lac County, The Staff is the "Heart." 
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APPENDIX A-1 
•ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS STUDY 


ABE 

Adult Basic Education 

ACT 

American College Test 

ADVOCAP 

Advocacy for Community Action Program 

AFDC 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

AFDC-U 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children - Unemployed Fa 

CESA 

Cooperative Educational Services Agency 

COTA 

Certified Occupational Therapy Assistant 

DSS 

Department of Social Services 

DVR 

Divi^on of Vocational Rehabilitation 

EFNEP 

Expanded Food and Nutrition Educational Program 

FHA 

Federal Housing Administration 

FISH 

Community Volunteer Service 

GATE 

General Aptitude Test Battery 

GED 

General Equivalency Diploma 

HED 

High School Equivalency Diploma 

IHM 

Individualized Homemakers Program 

LIFE 

Let's Improve Family Environment 

LPN 

Licensed Practical Nurse 

MATC 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 

MDTA 

Manpower Development and Training Act 

MHC 

Mental Health Cerrter 

MOCD 

Multi-Occupational Career Development 

MPTI 

Moraine Park Technical Institute 

NATS 

National Aptitude Test Battery 

OJT 

On-the-job Training 

OT 

Occupational Therapy or Occupational Therapist 

FT 

Physical Therapy or Physical Therapist 

RN 

Registered Nurse 

WCI 

Wisconsin Correctional Institution - Fox Lake 

WHW 

Wisconsin Home for Women - Taycheedah 

WIN 

VV 1 IM 

VVUri\ IliUUIIllVc riULjiulii 

WPA 

Works Progress Administration 

WSES 

Wisconsin State Employment Service 

WSP 

Wisconsin State Prison - Waupun 

WSR 

Wisconsin State Reformatory 


■*Many terms have been abbreviated. This list will identify all abbreviations used. 
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APPENDIX B-1 

ADDRESSES OP PARTICIPAjiNG AGENCIES - DODGE COUNTY 


Mrs. Virginia Dorber, Chairman 

Adult Basic Education 

Moraine Park Technical Institute 

• Beaver Dam Campus 

700 Gould Street 

Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 53916 


Mr. William Schlecht, Supervisor 

Bureau of Probation and Parole 

Division of Corrections 

P. 0» Box 4405 

818 West Badger Road 

Madison, Wisconsin 5371 1 


Mr. Theodore Bennett, Director 
Department of Social Services 
127 East Oak Street 
Juneau, Wisconsin 53039 


Mr. Theodore Bennett, Director 
Department of Social Services 
- Homomaker Services 
127 East Oak Street 
Juneau, Wisconsin 53039 


Mr. Rodney Van Deventor, Supervisor 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
310 Price Place 
Madison, Wisconsin 53705 


Mrs. Kathleen Soles, Supervisor 
Individualized Homemakers 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
- District Office 
235 North National Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mrs. Ruby Lloyd, Supervisor 

Manpower Development and Training Act 

Moraine Park Technical Institute 

- Fond du Lac Campus 

805 East Johnson Street 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Dr. Jatnes Blevins, Director 
Mental Health Center 
In-Patient Service 
Home Road 

Juneau, Wisconsin 53039 


Dr. James Blevins, Director 
Mental Health Center 
Out-Patient Service 
Home Road 

Juneau, Wisconsin 53039 


Mr. Arthur Caudill, Executive Director 
Sheltered Workshops, Inc. 
1000 Green Valley Road 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 53916 


Mr, John Plank, Principal 
Wisconsin Correctional Institution 
RFD #1 

Fox Lake, Wisconsin 53933 


Mr, John Milovanchevic, Mananer 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 
138 Front Street 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 53916. 


Mr. Arnold Jensen, Principal 
Wisconsin State Prison 
South Madison Street 
Waupun, Wisconsin 53963 


Mr. Levj Daniels, Project Director 
Work Incentive Program 
111 North Third Street 
Watertown, Wisconsin 53094 
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APPENDIX B -2 

ADDREsSSCS OF PARTICIPATING AGe1\ICIES - FOND DU LAC COUNTY 


Mrs. Virginia Derbor, Chairman 
Adult Basic Education 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
- Fond du Lac Campus 
805 East Johnson Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mrs, Rosalie Tryon, Executive Director 

ADVOCAP, Inc. 

19 West First Street 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mr. G. L. Rahn, Supervisor 

Bureau of Probation and Parole 

Division of Corrections 

P. 0. Box 1069 

485 South Military Road 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mr. Marvin Diedrich, Director 
Department of Social Services 
63 Western Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mr. Marvin Diedrich, Director 
Department of Social Services 
- Ho memaker Services 
63 Western Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mr. Paul Monzel, Supervisor 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
485 South Military Road 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Ms. Mary Heisler, Home Economics Agent 

Expanded Food and Nutrition 

University Extension 

19 West First Street 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mrs. Kathleen Soles, Supervisor 
Individualized Homemakers 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
- District Office 
235 North National Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mrs. Ruby Lloyd, Supervisor 
Manpov^er Development and Training Act 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
- Fond du Lac Campus 
805 East Johnson Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mr, Randolph Kreul, Director 

Mental Health Center 

459 East First Street 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mrs, Kathleen Soles, Supervisor 
Multi-Occupational Career Development 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
- District Office 
235 North National Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mr. Sam Satterfield, Principal 
Wisconsin Home for Women 
Taycheedah 
Wisconsin 53090 


Mr. James- Blakeslee, Project Director 

Work Incentive Program 

785 South Main Street 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mr. Robert Brummond, Director 

Workshops, Inc. 

212 Forest Avenue 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 
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APPENDIX B-3 

ADDRESSES OF PARTICIPATING AGENCIES - GREEN LAKE COUNTY 


Mrs. Virqinici Uorber, Chairman 
Adult Basic Eclucution 
Morciino Pork Technical Institute 
-Soaver Dam Ccjrnpus 
700Go\ild Stroet 
Beaver Dafn, VVisconijin 53916 


Mr. G. L. Rahn, Su(:)ervisor 

Bureau of Prohniion and Parole 

Division of Corrections 

P. 0. Box 1069 

485 Sou 111 Military Road 

Fond clu Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mr. David Roth, Director 
Department of Social Services 
County Court House 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 54941 


Mr. Paul Monzel, Supervisor 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
485 South Military Road 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mrs. Kathleen Soles, Supervisor 
Individualized Homemakers 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
-District Office 
235 North National Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mrs. Ruby Lloyd, Supervisor 

Manpower Development and Training Act 

Moraine Park Technical Institute 

-Fond du Lac Campus 

805 East Johnson Street 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mr. David Roth, Director 
Department of Social Services 
4-lomemaker Services 
County Court House 
Green Lake, vVisconsin 54941 


Mr, James Blakeslee, Project Director 

Work Incentive Program 

785 South Main Street 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


ADDRESSES OF PARTICIPATIMG AGENCIES - WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Mrs. Virginia Derber, Chairman 

Adult Basic Education 

Moraine Park Technical Institute 

-Beaver Dam Campus 

700 Gould Street 

Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 53916 


Mr. Daniel Kelley, Supervisor 
Bureau of Probation and Parole 
Division of Corrections 
Court hlouse 
Room G. 90 

vVaukesha, Wisconsin 53186 


Mr. Donald Ryd, Director 
Department of Social Services 
320 South 5th Avenue 
West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 


Mr. Donaid Ryd, Director 
Department of Social Services 
-Homemaker Services 
320 South 5th Avenue 
West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 
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APPENDIX B-4 


(Washington County continued) 


Mr. Kenneth Krummow, District Supervisor 
Division. of Vocational Rehabilitation 
1570 East Moreland Boulevard 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 53186 


Mr, Horst Wagner, Director 
The Threshold, Inc, 
1527 South Main Street 
West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 


Mrs. Kathleen Soles. Supervisor 
Individualized Homemakers 
Moraine Park Technical Institute 
- District Office 
235 North National Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mrs. Ruby Lloyd, Supervisor 

Manpower Development and Training Act 

Moraine Park Technical institute 

- Fond du Lac Campus 

805 East Johnson Street 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 


Mr. Robert Germain, Supervisor 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 
819 North 6th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 


Mr, Jerry Dugan 

Department of Industry, Labor and Human 

Relations 
Work Incentive Program 
137 Wisconsin Avenue 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 53186 


Mr. Arnold Korth, Superintendent 
Samaritan Home and Hospital 
531 East Washington Street 
West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 
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The leiter disseminated to all public service agencies 
and institutions identified as potential participants in the 
study. The objective was to introduce the project and the 
research team prior to the team's initial contact with the 
agencies. 
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APPENDIX C-1 

Moraine Park Technical Institute 

iriri -fiiiirrirp-rinrtiiiii I ii ii irnm in imiiiinn ii i riiniiini iiiiiiiiiiiiianii>iiiiiMiii iiwi w ii i in ■ ' i f umrrTWrw^i^TTi— 

District Of f ice irJU Nof ih Nauoam Avonu«. Foful du Lac. vVi scan stn S493S (414) 922 86)1 


TO: All Social Agencies in Moraine Park V.T.A.E. District 

The Morcjine Park Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District is in the process of conducting 
a comprehensive survey of all agtincies which provide vocational educational services to the disadvantaged 
and handicapped in the District. The objective of the survey is to identify and define existing services and 
identify possible gaps in the vocational educational services provided to the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

The Moraine Park Vocational, Technical ani Adult Education District, has, in the past, placed a 
substantial amount of resources in programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped and it is important 
that we evaluate our programs in terms of priorities, expenditures and the elimination of duplication with 
other agencies. 

Moraine Park District has assigned its research analyst, Ron Hall, to conduct the survey and write the 
final report. Mr. Hall is as3i?ted in this project by Miss Pat Callahan, who has joined the research and 
planning staff of the District for the duration of this project. 

We would appreciate it if your agency would cooperate with Mr. Hall and Miss Callahan by providing 
them with the information necessary for the successful completion of the project All information provided 
by your agency will be held in the strictest confidence and will be disseminated on a need to-know basis. 

One of the research methods enipioyed by this survey will be the "Nominal Group Method", which 
will necessitate involving certain members of your professional staff as well as a number of your clients. 
This method will be used primarily for identifying gaps in services and also identifying problems en- 
countered in utilizing existing services. Mr. Hall and/or Miss Callahan will fu ther explain this method 
when they contact you personally. 

We feel that the results of this survey will be beneficial to all agencies engaged in services to the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped. We will be happy to supply you with a copy of the final report when it is 
completed. 

Sincerely, 



Robert P. Sorensen, Director 


A. E. Weiner, Administrator 
Research and Planning 


Eugene Bogard, Administrator 
Field Services 
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Morainn Piirk Vocationol. Technical nnd Adult L'ducfition District 


Roburt f*. Sofonsan, Dirocior 


The outline distributed to all participating 
agencies at the initial contact meeting to assist 
them in their organization of staff and client 
Nominal sessions. 
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Ti t U HOW TO SELL HOME EaUIPMENI 


Author Patrick Monaghart / . Date Pub. 


• Publi€h»r Falrcliild Publications. Inc., 7 East 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 

f ■ • ' ' «■ ' ^"^ ~ 

T0aoh0r Of Student Material ^ Student ^ Cost %1.00 -Length l68 pages 

Grad€ L0vel Secondary /Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

"^OBJECTIVES: "7 ^ 


SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTION : A step-by-ste^p guide to selling ha»^ equipment. Discusses 
the human aspects of salesmAn&hlpt from arousing Intet^st to bull/ling arCteady 
clientele* Several chapters provide advice for the salesman who wants^^ ^ tart hla 
ovn store* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Ti t le 4iOW TO SELL AT RETAlLi TV. APPLIANCES & HOME IMPROVEMENTS 

Author Patrick MonaRha| Date Pub. 1968 

Publieher Falrchlld Publications. Inc.^ 7 East^l2 Street. New Yorl^t NY 10003 
^ Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet $7*95 Length 192 pages 

Grade Level Secondary /Adult Suggested Time of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Contains the latest product, merchandising and marketing 
Information and a broad range of pointers for successful salesmanship! the art of 
••high-end** selling against discount Items, home selling, gaining customer confldencei 


i-rJir-LABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS:. ^ 


APPENDIX D-l 


DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED SURVEY 

This project is conducted by Mr. Ron Hall of the Moraine Park Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education District of fice. Its primary objective is insight into the problems of disadvantaged and handi- 
capped persons which hinder them from participating in vocational education or training. We are interested 
in the services and programs of a_ll^ private and public agencies, not only those pertaining to the Moraine 
Park Technical Institutes. In order for us to utilize our funding most effectively, we must know what 
services are available and where clients and staff identify the gaps. We are also interested in the areas in 
which we are duplicating the services of other agencies. Emphasized is that no one better recognizes or 
is af fected by gaps in service more than the consumer or client groups. 

Through researching various modes of information-gathering, we have concluded that the Nominal 
Group Process has been very successful; and we have chosen this method for our survey. There are five 
phases to the Nominal Group Process; but for the purpose of our research, we will limit ourselves to 
Phase t for both the client group and the agency staff groups. In this, we limit the project to a focus on 
problems, not solutions. 

An Outline of Phase I 
I. Selection of Client Group. (This is to be your role.) 

IL Meeting with Clients 

A. Introduction 

B. Directions for Small-Group Participation 

1. Assign clients to groups of 4-7 

2. Instruct them in nominal group format 

a. Read question. 

b. Clients list their responses on paper with no discussion among them. 

c. They verbalize their listed items one at a time with a chance to clarify 
or defend. The clients do this until everyone has finished their list. 
All items are listed on a flip chart by the group leader and discussion 
is open, but no one is allowed to dominate. 

d. Items on the flip chart are ranked. Each client lists their first through 
sixth priority problem. Priorities are established and results are open for 
discussion. 

The process is expected to take from two to two and one-half hours. Two advantages of utilizing 
this process are: 1 ) it eliminates a minority of out-spoken persons dominating; 2) each person can take 
advantage of the ideas of participating members in their group. 
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APPENDIX D-2 

It is important to stress tlut confidentiality will bo ffu'iinttiined. We are not interoyted in names 
and tho ranking will be done by secret ballot. Also, when the participant!; are stating their listed items, 
(part B, section C), it has already boen explained tfuit tfiey are lo list problems they and their families 
encounter, as well as the problems conffontifuj other persons they know. In this way, we and participating 
clients do not identify the probletns orally cjiven as necessarily those of the respondent. 

We ask that the selection of participatincj clieiUs be done randomly. A method commonly used is 
taking every third name on the alphabetical listinc] of your clients. The method you use is your choice, 
but please make the method you used available to us. Out guideline is that the group must be literate 
as well as be able to follow verbal instructions and respond verbally. We hope to meet with illiterate 
residents of our District at a later date. 

Once it has been determined who will take part in the sua^ey, we ask tliat you make the following 
information available to us on the date we meet with you for a Nominal Groiip Session. 

1. Name tags with the first name and first initial of their last name for each client. (If you do not 
have name tags on hand, please contact me and I will make them available to you.) 

2. A list with the same information as above - first name and first initial of last name. 

3. A general statement identifying how each Nominal Group v^as established. 
IF THERE ARE MORE THAN SEVEN CLI E NTS PAR TICiPATI NG: 

1. There should be no more than seven persons in a group and no less than four. Five is ideaL 

2. Tliey are to be broken up homogeneously; i.e.; by age, sex, extent of need, etc. This is to 
be done on your own discretion, but please give us your criteria in the general background, 

3. The name tags should have the number of which nominal group you have placed them, as 
well as their name. 
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Sample of a letter or a form distributed to the 
clients in the recruiting process by the agency staff 
organizing the client group(s). A different letter or 
form was developed for each agency. A tear-off 
portion was always provided for clients to return 
to the agency if they elected to participate. This 
method of recruiting client participants guarded 
anonymity. 
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'APPENDIX E-1 


Dear Client: 

The Moraine Park Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District is conducting a very impor- 
tant, federally funded research study with the professional staffs and clients of all the public social ser- 
vices agencies in the District. They are attompting to determine whore there are gaps in services to the 
residents of the District, what improvements should be made to existing services and what additional 
services should be provided. 

The CNiimo of Auoncy) — staff has already participated in this study, and the Moraine Park 

District now invites you, as a client of rN:Hnc orAt:cncy) ,to take part. I feel you could 

contribute considerable worthwhile information to the study. If you have a need for specific training, 
are having difficulty in finding satisfactory employment, or just plain find it difficult to meet the every- 
day needs of your family or yourself, I recommend that you devote one afternoon of your time and 
participate in this research study. 

You will remain completely anonymous as no names are used or even provided to the research 
team. I am sure you will find the afternoon session vei7 interesting because the research team uses a 
new and unique motliod in identifying problems and needed services. You will have an opportunity 
to speak out and also to vote by secret ballot on the priority needs for services to the District. If you 

desire to participate with other (Naip.o of Ai:cnc>o clients in this session, please complete the 

attached sheet and return it to me in the enclosed envelope. I will then inform the Moraine Park 

research team how many (Name of A.g-ncy) clients will attend the session. It promises 

to be an interesting afternoon and one that should be beneficial to all the residents of the District. 

Sincerely 

(Staff Member of Agency) 


Plecjse complete this form and return in the enclosed envelope by Wednesday, January 31, 1973. 

1 will attend the rest-arch meeting with other (Name of Agency) clients to help identify needed 

services to the residents of the Moraine Park District. 

Date: Tuesday, February 13, 1973 

Time: 1:00 p.m. to approximately 3:00 p.m. 

Place: Moraine Park Technical Institute, Fond du Lac Campus, 

805 East Johnson Street. 
Room No. 607 

Note: If you are presently a student at the MPTI, Fond du Lac Campus, you will be excused from 
afternoon classes if you wish to participate. 

Your name, address and telephone nu mber are needed in order to notify you if any change in date or time 
occurs and also to send you a reminder prior to the session. The research team will not be provided this 
information. 

Telephone No. 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
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APPENDIX E.2 


WILL YOU HELP US HELP YOU 

The Moraine Park Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District is conducting a study to find 
out what additional services or programs we sliould be providing for the residents of Fond du Lac, Dodge, 
Washington and Green Lake Counties. 

• ARE there vocational training programs that you would like provided to you? 

o ARE there reasons such as cost, transportation, child care services, etc., which have made 
it difficult for you to take advantage of training programs? 

• HAVE you been having difficulty in finding or keeping a satisfactory job? 

• ARE you having problems which have made it difficult or impossible for you to meet 
the needs of your family and yourself? 

The Moraine Park V.T.A.E, District needs your help in answering these questions. If you would like 
to Help Us, please devote a couple hours of your time to meet with us. This session will probably be 
different from any meeting in which you have ever taken part. Everybody present will have the oppor- 
tunity to say v^hat they have on their mind and the group will vote on the most important items by 
secret ballot. 

Nobody participating in the session will be identified by name. You will remain completely 
anonymous. 

This is an opportunity for those of you v^ho wish to improve your life and standard of living. The 
Moraine Park V.T.A,E. District wants to help. We think we can if you will HELP US HELP YOU! 

The session will be held at: 

DATE 

TIME 

PLACE 
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The standard staff background information card 
developed for all participating staff. Background infor- 
mation was attained for a comparison of the composite 
background of the groups and their responses. 


The standard client background information card 
developed for all participating clients with the exception 
of the correctional institutions. 
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APPENDIX F-1 
STAFF BACKGROUND INFORMATION CARD 


Name of Agency: 

County: 

What is your Present Job Title: 

Length of time in present position: 

Total length of time employed in this agency 

Ago: Circle One: Male Female 

If you hold a college or university degree(s), please specify: 

Dt'tirco Mfljor Erniphosts 


NOMINAL GROUP NO. — . 

CLIENT BACKGROUND INFORMATION CARD 

Are you now or ever have been a client of: 
{Check all that applies in appropriate columns) 

Am Now Was Previously 

Dept. of Social Services 

Div. of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Work Incentive Program (WIN) 

Wis. State Employment Service 

Mental Health Center 

Workshops 

ADVOCAP 

. Others, SpccifyL_ 

Age Circle One: Male Female 

NOMINAL GROUP NO. 

ERLC ' 
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This Background Data Card was developed for 
inmates at the three correctional institutions. This 
information was requested for assistance in developing 
cooperative programs between the institutions and the 
Moraine Park VTAE District. The inmates did not 
complete the standard background information card. 
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APPENDIX F-2 

PLEASE DO NOT PUT YOUR NAME ON THIS FORM 
INMATE BACKGROUND DATA CARD 
CIRCLE ONE: Single . Miirriod Divorced Separated 

AGE: IF YOU HAVE CHILDREN, HOW MANY? 


DO YOU HAVE A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR ITS EQUIVALENCY? YES NO 


IF YOU HAVE LESS THAN A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA, PLEASE CIRCLE THE LASTGRADE IN 
SCHOOL THAT YOU COMPLETED: 

0123456789 10 11 

IF YOU HAVE HAD ANY FORMAL EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL PLEASE INDICATE: 

HOW MUCH (YEARSOR CREDITS) 

WHERE (WHAT SCHOOL(S) 

M AJO R 

INDICATE ANY DEGREES EARNED 


WHAT WAS YOUR LAST PREVIOUS OCCUPATION? 


IF YOU ARE A MEMBER OF ONE OF THE FOLLOWING MINORITY GROUPS, CIRCLE THE 
APPROPRIATE ONE: 

Black Oriental Indian Spanish origin 

WHAT IS THE TOTAL LENGTH OF TIME YOU HAVE SERVED IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS? 

Years Months 

WHAT IS THE APPROXIMATE DATE YOU EXPECT TO BE RELEASED? 


Month Year 
WHERE DO YOU INTEND TO LIVE AFTER YOUR RELEASE? 

City State 


DO YOU DESIRE TO PURSUE ANY FURTHER EDUCATION OR TRAINING AFTER YOUR RELEASE? 
Circle One: Yes No 

IF ABOVE QUESTIONS IS "YES", WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION OR TRAINING DO YOU DESIRE TO 
PURSUE? ' 
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This Background Data Card was devised for MDTA 
clients to obtain additional information because of their 
student status and involvement with the Moraine Park 
Technical Institute program. Students also completed 
the standard background information car;d found in 
Appendix F-1. 
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Author Herbert M, Jellev [ \ \ Date >ub. 196S 

Small Business Admlnlsrl^atlon ^ 
Pub.lieher \]. S. Government PrlntW Offlee« Washington. DC 20402 / 

Teacher or Studeint Material Both Coet Frte Length 8 paws 

Grade Level Adult Suggested Time of Ujs,0 

OBJECTIVES: ' 

.. . * 

«» . 

f # 

t ^ 

SUMMARY ^SCRIPTION: a bibliography that presents sdrae of the principal sources 
-of information In interior decorating. They include U. S. Government publications, 
nbn-govemmentM. publications, and trade assocl|^ations« The books and pamphlets 
listed deal wiwi such topics, asr^ spac^-^nd shape in interiors, design problems; 
relating to period arid modem styles, and history of furniture design© 


AV^AILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS ^ 


Title KEEPING UP WITH CR£SLAN 


Author I Dat^ Pub^^ 


OBJECT 



Publisher American C y anal Id Co*, Berdan Avenue* Wavq(s. WJ 


Teacher qr^^,.Student ^^iteria I Student Coet Length 66 T>ages 

Grade /LeugZ^^^ L/ .Secondary/Adult Suggeated Time of Uee 


SUMMARr DESCRIPTION : Checks off the merits of this nan-made fiber and llsta 
the ways it Is b^ng used 'in carpetSf clothing, draperies and wall coverings that 
are easy to keep clean. 


AVAILABLE IN5TRUC7-Jh MATERIAL AND TESTS. 
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APPENDIX F-3 
MDTA BACKGROUrviD DATA CARD 


1. WHAT PROGRAM ARE YOU ENROLLED IN? 


2. HAVE YOU EVER BEEN A STUDENT IN A PR EVIOUS MDTA PROGRAM? 

Circle one: YES NO 

3. IF THE ANSWER TO QUESTION 2 WAS "YES", WHAT PROGRAM AND WHERE? 


4. ARE YOU HOLDING A JOB WHILE ATTENDING SCHOOL? 

Circle one: YES NO 

5. IF THE ANSWER TO QUESTION 4 WAS "YES", HOW MANY HOURS PER WEEK DO YOU WORK? 


6. IF YOU WERE NOT RECEIVING MDTA FUNDS TO ATTEND SCHOOL, WOULD YOU STILL BE 

ENROLLED IN A PROGRAM IN SOME EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION? 
Circle one: YES NO 

7. IF THE ANSWER TO QUESTION 6 WAS "YES", WHAT PROGRAM AND WHERE? 


8. ARE YOU IN YOUR FIRST CHOICE OF ATRAINING PROGRAM UNDER MDTA? 

Circle one: YES NO 

9. IF THE ANSWER TO QUESTION 8 WAS "NO", WHICH PROGRAM WOULD YOU HAVE 
PREFERRED? 
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The question and work sheet used by all agency 
staff participants for listing problem dimensions in Step 
1 of the Nominal Method. 
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APPENDIX G-1 


STAFF QUESTION; Please list all the probiemo you can think of which you encounter in serving your 
clients' needs. 

NOTE: We are interested in your responding with all types of problems you encounter, to include inter- 
and intra-agency problems, and those you encounter in dealing with your clients. However, please be 
sure to include any services the Moraine Park Technical Institute can provide, enabling you to better 
serve your clients' needs. Also, please identify all problems which relate to your clients' need, desire, 
lack of desire, or indifference toward vocational education or vocational training, 

NOTE: Make each response brief (a few words or less if possible) but stating as much as necessary to 
make your point clear. 
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The question and work sheet used by all client 
participants, with the exception of the correctional 
institutions, for the listing of problem^dimensions in 
Step 1 of the Nominal Method. 
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APPENDIX G-2 


CLIENT QUESTION: Please list all the probleois you can think of which make it difficult for you to 
meet the needs of your family and yourself. We are interested in your identifying ajl! problem areas that 
can be solved or helped to be solved by money or people. Please list all the problems you are aware exist, 
even if you have not personally encountered them. 

NOTE: We are interested in all services you would like provided, but please be sure to include in your 
responses any types of programs or services the Moraine Park Technical Institute could provide which 
would help you obtain vocational education or vocational training. 

NOTE: Make each response brief (a few words or less if possible) but stating as much as necessary to 
make your point clear. 


The client question devised for the three correctional 
institutions for problem dimensions in Step 1 of the Nominal 
Method. A separate question was developed because of the 
research team's desire to identify problems the inmates en- 
counter both during their incarceration and problems they 
anticipate upon release. 
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APPENDIX G-3 


INMATE QUCSTION : What problems have you had in the rehabilitation process within correctional 
institutions and what problems do you anticipcilo when you return to your community? 

NOTE; Please pay particular attention to identifying all problems you have had in functioning in your 
community or in correctional institutions which relate to education or vocational training. 

NOTE: Make each response brief (a few words or less if possible) but stating as much as necessary to 
make your point clear. 


I 
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A sample of the letter sent to all agency administrators 
requesting information on the agency's mission, a description 
of services, and the number of persons served. Also, a request 
was made for an evaluation of the Nominal Group Method 
and how they applied the results of the study in their agency. 
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APPENDIX H-1 



Moraine Park Technical Institute 


District Office 


Niir ih N',irior».»l Avuntio, ron(J(.lu L.k:, VViocotK.it) b40UD {A \A) 07:> Hi\) } 


Dear Mr. 



Recently you and members of your staff cooporcUcd with the research team of the Moraine Park 
VTAE District by assisting us in the organization of Nomina! Group sessions with your staff and clients. 
We returned to you within a week of the meetinfjs the verbatim results of the Nominal Group sessions. 

Nowhere that we know of has such a comprehensive study been made to determine tlie needs of 
the disadvantaged and handicapped persons of a contiguous area as large as our 4-county District. Your^ 
assistance in making this study possible is very much appreciated. 

As you are aware, the original intent of this study vv^as the determination of seivices available to 
the disadvantaged and handicapped residents of our District by all public and private sectors and how 
many persons are served by each of these sectors. This lui;> since iDecome a secondary goal of the study, 
due to a meeting held on August 17, 1972, with representatives of various public service agencies. The 
persons in attendance at this meeting strongly encouraged that we concentrate on the identification of 
gaps in services, problems in providing services, anc) the duplication and overlapping of services offered 
by various agencies. The collection of this data is expected to be completed by the first part of April, 
1973. The entire study will be printed by July, and you will receive your copy shortly thereafter. 

We are now concentrating on the initial intent of this project—determining the services offered 
the disadvantaged and handicapped, as well as the numbers served. This information wili be invaluable 
for the analysis of our raw data leading to recommendations and conclusions, as well as to serve as a 
resource directory of major public service agencies in our District. 

We need an account of the Covmty ;iik1 Agency in the following 


philosophy of the agency. 

b) A list and description of all specific services which you provide to your clients, including the 
client eligibility requirements of each specific service. 


manner: 


PLEASE fvJOTE THAT THE INFORMATION YOU SUPPLY US Wl LL BE REPRODUCED 
WITHOUT EDITING BY OUR STAFF. 


a) A mission statement for the 


Aiiciuy Title 


, including the 
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Moriiino Park Voc.Ttionul, To<:hnical nncl Adult {iducTt strict 

Robert P. r>ortHi4on, Director 


APPENDIX H-2 


c) Thtr total number of clients served during the fiscal year 1971-72 by Agency litlo 


d) A numerical breakdown of the clients the Agency Title served during 

the fiscal year 1971-1972 by each service listed In (b) above. 

If any of the above requested Information cannot be made available to us due to the information 
not being readily accessible, please indicate this to us. 

The research team would very much appreciate it if you could supply us with the information by 
(1 0 cLtys after mailinii) 


The research team feels it is important to give the director of each participating agency an 
opportunity to react to the Nominal Group session used in the Moraine Park VTAE District Disadvan- 
taged and Handicapped Project. We have at this point received letters from various agencies relating 
their feelings on the value of the method and the significance of the results. It is our intention to publish 
this correspondence In a section of the report entitled "Agency Administrators' Evaluation of the Nominal 
Group Method and Results," Your evaluation of the method and results will be a most valuable addition 
to the comprehensive report. All participants have devoted considerable time and effort to produce a 
study which will identify gaps In services and many problem areas which can be utilized by all agencies 
within the District. 

As of March 8, 1973, I have been involved full time in the reorganization of the Vocational-Technical 
Education Program at the Wisconsin Correctional Institution at Fox Lake, Wisconsin, 

Dr. Bruce Black, Associate Professor of Psychology at the University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh, has been 
retained by the Moraine Park VTAE District to assist in the analysis of the results and in writing the 
narrative and statistical portion of the project. 

If you have any questions, please call Patricia Callahan at 922-861 1. 

Thank you for your very valuable assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Ron Hall 

Research Analyst 

RH:wk 
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Ti t U - LET^S TAIX ABOUT CARPETS" 


Author ; D a {e Pub. 

Product Information Section, Textile Fibers Dept., E#^I# du Pont" 


Publisher de Nemours A Co., Inc», Centre Road Buildings Wilmington, DE 19798 
T^aoh^r or Student Ma t eri a I Student Co b t . Length 6 pages 

Grad0 Level Secondary/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIviS: 


SUMMARY DiSCBIPTION : Pi;esents some basic facts about various fibers and lllus- 
tiutes Du Pontes ••501** Nylon, its various colors and textures. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
Title LIVE IN COLOR 


Author . Date Pub. 


Fibers Division 

Publieher American Cyanamid Co»» ill West 40th Stree)t, New York» NY 10016 
Teaoher or Student Materia I Student Coat Free Length 6 pages 

Grade Level Secbnd^ry/Adult- Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Depicts the practical qualities of carpets made with 
Crpslani color fastness^ soil resistance^ durability^ and nonallergenic properties. 


4 


O ILABLE INSTRUCTCH MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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TIME EXPENDED BY STAFF AND CLIENTS 
ORGANIZING AND PARTICIPATING IN NOMINAL GROUP SESSIONS 


The research team has made every effort to supply the reader with an unbiased description and 
evaluation of the Nominal Group Method utilized in this study. The team did not fully cornprehend 
the vast amount of time involved prior to selecting this Method for as comprehensive a study as was 
undertaken. The data which the Method produced, in the opinion of the team, is immense. However, 
the team feels a responsibility to inform the reader of the time involved by participants in the study,' 
as well as the staff necessary to produce the results in a form which is easily interpreted and of benefit 
to all agencies involved. 

This Table indicates the date of each session(s) with all participating agencies' staff and clients. 
The county is given and follov^/ed by the time agency staff and/or clients were involved in meetings 
with the research team for organization of the sessions involving each agency. This information is 
followed by the number of groups and the total number of participants in each session. The length 
of time for each session is listed and is followed by the total number of manhours that staff or clients 
of an agency spent in the Nominal Group. 

The first total for each agency section is a culmination of the staff or clients' preparation time 
and the total manhours in the Nominal session. 

The second staff or client total is the sum of all counties with the agency located in its boundaries. 

The last total for each agency section is the cumulative time for staff and clients' participation, 
including preparation time and hours of participation in the Nominal Group sessions. 

Table indicates when the client groups were active in organizing the client sessions. This 
occurred in only a very few cases and these were the only instances in which the team had any contact 
with the clients prior to the session. 

Preparation time is only that amount of time the agency staff met with a research team member for 
the organization of a session. An estimate of the hours devoted to making arrangements for staff partic- 
ipation, the recruiting of client volunteers, and the organization of those sessions was not attempted. 
However, the team is aware that in most cases a significant amount of time was devoted to this task. 
Contact time with agency staff usually involved more than one staff member. 

The Nominal Group Session time listed on this Table indicates the length of time of the session. 
No time allotment has been estimated for travel. 
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APPENDIX J-1 
TIME EXPENDED BY STAFF AND CLIENTS 
ORGANIZING AND PARTICIPATING IN NOMINAL GROUP SESSIONS 



Preparation 

Nominal Group Sessions 


Date 
of 
Session 

County 

Total 
Contact 
Hours With 
Research Team 

No. 
of 
Groups 

Total 
Participants 

Length 

of 
Session 
(Hours) 

Total 
Manhours 
in 

Session 

Staff and Client 
Manhours for Agency 
Participation 
in Study 


STAFF 

- ABE 







Total 

2/2/73 

D,F,G,W 

6 

2 

11 

3 

33 

39 Hours 

39 

CLIENT 

- ABE 








2/27/73 

D 


1 

4 

Vh 

6 

6 Hours 


2/26/73 

F.G.L. 


2 

8 

2 

16 

16 Hours 


2/1 9/73 

W 


2 

10 

2 

20 

20 Hours 

42 


ABE STAFF AND CLIENT 
TOTAL HOURS 

81 


STAFF 

- ADVOCAP 






Total 

1/30/73 

F 

8 

2 

10 

2/2 

25 

33 Hours 

33 


CLIENT - ADVOCAP 


4/5/73 

F 


2 

8 

13/ 
1 

14 

1 4 Hours 

14 


ADVOCAP STAFF AND 
CLIENT TOTAL HOURS 

47 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX J-2 

Time Expended Table Continued 



Preparation 

Nominal Group Sessions 


of 
Session 

County 

ToLlI 

Contact 
Hours With 
Rosea rcli Tea in 

No. 
of 
Groups 

Total 
IMriicipanIs 

Lenj»th 

of 
Session 
(Hours) 

Total 
Manliours 
in 

Session 

Staff and Client 
Manhoursfor Agency 
Participation 
in Study 


STAFF - 

DSS 







Total 

I/I2/73 

D 

11 

4 

20 

2V2 

50 

61 Hours 


12/7/72 

F 

1 1 

3 

18 

3 

54 

65 Hours 


11/6/7 2 

G.L. 

3 

1 

4 

2 

8 

1 1 Hours 


1 1/7/72 

W 

12 

5 

26 

2% 

7l'/2 

83'/:. Hours 

220'/2 


CLIENT - DSS 


3/22/73 

D 


• 1 

4 

2 

8 

8 Hours 

85 

4/4/73 

F 

13'/; 

2 

8 

2 

16 

29/;. Hours 

1 0/24/72 

W 

12'/3 

3 

14 

2/2 

35 

47'/. Hours 


DSS STAFF AND CLIENT 
TOTAL HOURS 

305/2 


STAFF . DSS-HM 

Total 

2/20/73 

F,G, W 

3'/2 

1 

4 

2 

8 

1 1 Vi Hours 

n'/2 


DSS -MM STAFF 
TOTAL HOURS 

ll'/2 


STAFF - EFNEP 

Total 

1/19/73 

F 

7'/2 

1 

5 

2 

10 

17'/. Hours 

17/2 


EFNEP STAFF 
TOTAL HOURS 

17/2 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX J-3 

Time Expended Table Continued 



lYcparation 

Nominal Group Sessions 


Date 
of 
Session 

County 

Total 
Con tact 
Hours With 
Research Team 

No, 
of 

Gro ups 

Total 
Participants 

Length 

of 
Session 
(Hours) 

Total 
Manhours 
in 

Session 

Staff and Client 
Manhours for Agency 
Participation 
m Study 

STAFF - IHM 

Total 

10/26/72 

D,F,G,W 

8 

2 

10 

2 

20 

28 Hours 

28 


CLIENT - IHM 


1 0/19/72 

D 


3 

16 

2/2 

40 

40 Hours 

105)/2 

W 121 172 

F 


1 

6 

2'/;j 

15 

1 5 Hours 

10/31/72 

G.L. 


2 

8 

214 

IS 

18 Hours 

10/1 1/72 

VV 


2 
2 

11 

8 

VA 
2 

1 6/2 
16 

32'/:» Hours 


IHM STAFF AND CLIENT 
TOTAL HOURS 

133/2 

STAFF - PROBATION AND PAROLE 


Total 

1/25/73 

n 

1 GYi 

2 

10 

2'/> 

25 

411/2 Hours 

4T/2 


CLIENT - PROBATION AND PAROLE 


3/21/73 

D 


2 

8 

2 

16 

1 6 Hours 


3/12/73 

F 


2 

16 

2 

32 

32 Hours 


3/26/73 

G.L. 


2 

9 

2 

18 

18 Hours 


3/15/73 

VV 


1 

6 

2 

12 

12 Hours 

78 


P& P STAFF AND CLIENT 
TOTAL HOURS 

119/2 
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APPENDIX J-4 

Time Expended Table Continued 



Preparation 

Nominal Group Sessions 


Date 
of 
Scs'iion 

County 

Total 
Contact 
Hours VVitli 
Resoarcli I'cMm 

No. 
of 
Groups 

ToUl 
Participants 

of 
Session 
(Hours) 

• Total 
Manhours 
in 

Session 

Staff and Client 
Manhours for Agency 
Participation 
in Study 


STAFF - 

CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 





Total 

12/5/72 

WCM-ox Lake 
D 

lYi 

4 

24 

2Va 

66 

ly/i Hours 


1/15/73 

WSP-VVaupun 
D 

SVi 

2 

10 

3 

30 

35/2 Hours 


1/8/73 

WHW 
Taychcodah 
F 

16 

2 

11 

3 

33 

49 Hours 

1 58 


CLIENT - CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


1 2/5/72 

VVCl-Fox Lake 
D 


4 

22 

3 

66 

66 Hours 

277% 

1 1/14/72 

WSP-Waupun 
D 


5 

29 

2% 

79% 

79% Hours 

I/S/73cK 
1/9/73 

WHW 
Taychcodah 
F 


4 
4 

21 
23 

3 
3 

63 
69 

1 32 Hours 


CORK. INST. STAFF AND 
CLIENT TOTAL HOURS 

435% 

STAFF - DVR* 


Total 

10/9/72 

D.F,G,W 

7/2 

1 

8 


15 

2P/2 Hours 

21/2 


CLIENT - DVR 


2/12/73 

F,G.L. 


2 

9 

2 

IS 

25/: Hours 

37/2 

4/4/73 

W 


1 

4 

3 

12 

12 Hours 


DVR STAFF AND CLIENT 
TOTAL HOURS 

59 
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APPENDIX J-5 

Time Expended Table Continued 



Preparation 

Nominal Group Sessions 


Date 
of 
Session 

County 

Total 
ConLict 
Hours With 
Research Team 

No. 

of 
Groups 

ToLiI 
Participants 

Length 

of 
Session 
(Hours) 

Total 
Manhours 

in 

Session 

Stan and Client 
Manhours for Agency 
Participation 
in Study 

STAFF . WSES 

Total 

11/13/72 

D 


1 

4 

2V4 

9 

11/2 Hours 

22/2 

11/29/72 

W 

3 

1 

4 

2 

8 

n Hours 

CLIENT - WSES 

3/6/73 

D 


1 

5 

Vh 

7/2 

7/2 Hours 

22/2 

11 /29/72 

W 


1 

6 

2/2 

15 

15 Hours 


WSES STAFF AND CLIENT 
TOTAL HOURS 

45 

STAFF - MDTA** 


Total 

2/9/73 

D,F.G,VV 

2 

3 

12 

2/2 

30 

32 Hours 

32 


CLIENT - MDTA** 


2/21/73 & 
2/28/73 

D,F,G,W 


4 
4 

27 
21 

2 

2/2 

54 
52/2 

IO6/2 Hours 

106)2 


MDTA STAFF AND CLIENT 
TOTAL HOURS 

138]/2 
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APPENDIX J-6 

Time Expended Table Continued 



Preparation 

Nominal Group Sessions 


Date 
of 
Session 

Cour)ty 

Total 
Contact 
Hours With 
Research Team 

No. 
of 
Groups 

Total 
Participants 

Lenj;th 

of 
Session 
(Hours) 

Total 
Manfiours 
in 

Sossion 

Staff and Client 
Manhours for Agency 
Participation 
in Study 

STAFF - MOCD 

Total 

12/1/72 

F 

12 

1 

6 

2y» 

16/2 

28/2 Hours 

28/2 


CLIENT - MOCD 


2/6/73 

F 


4 

24 

VA 

42 

42 Hours 

42 


MOCD STAFF AND CLIENT 
TOTAL HOURS 

60/2 

STAFF - WIN 


Total 

1/29/73 

D,F,W 

8 

1 

7 

2 

14 

22 Hours 

22 


CLIENT - WIN 


11/16/72 

D 


1 

8 

2 

16 

16 Hours 


2/15/73 

F, G.L. 

3/2 

1 

6 

1% 

10/2 

14 Hours 


3/27/73 

W 


1 

4 

2 

8 

8 Hours 

38 


WIN STAFF AND CLIENT 
TOTAL HOURS 

60 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX J-7 

Time Expended Table Continued 



Preparation 

Nominal Group Sessions 


Date 
of 
Session 

Couniy 

Total 
Con tact 
Hours With 
Research Team 

No. 
of 
Groups 

Total 
Particit)ants 

LeMi»th 

of 
fn^ssion 
(1 lours) 

Total 
Ma nh ours 
iii 

Session 

Staff and Client 
Man hours for Agency 
Participation 
in Study 


STAFF - 

MHC 







Total 

12/13/72 & 

MHC+ 


4 

18 

2 

36 



1/11/73 

D 

4 

2 

9 

2Vi 

22/2 

62/2 Hours 


1 1/21/72 & 

MHC 


2 

10 


25 



4/12/73 

F 

10 

3 

18 

2 

36 

71 Hours 



Samaritan 


4 

24 

2 

48 



1/23/73 

W 

5 

4 

21 

2V2 

52/2 

i05/i Hours 

239 


CLIENT - MHC 


12/14/72 

MHC 
D 


2 

14 

2 

28 

28 Hours 


1 1/21/72 

MHC 

F 


1 

5 

2 

10 

10 Hours 


2/S/73 

Samaritan 
VV 


2 

10 

Vh 

15 

1 5 Hours 

53 


MHC STAFF AND CLIENT 
TOTAL HOURS 

292 


STAFF - 

WORKSHOPS 






Total 

11/9/72 

D 

7 

2 

10 

2/2 

25 

32 Hours 


10/20/72 

F 

5 

2 

8 

2 

16 

21 Hours 


1 0/27/72 & 
\ 2/8/72 

VV 

7 

2 
2 
I 

9 
10 
4 

• 2/2 
2% 
2 

22!/;; 
* 22/2 

8 

60 Hours 

113 


CLIENT - WORKSHOPS 


11 /1 0/72 

D 


2 

10 

1/2 

15 

] 5 Hours 


10/19/72 

F 


3 

16 

1 

16 

1 6 Hours 


11/20/72 

VV 


2 
3 

8 
16 

VU 

10 

20 

30 Hours 

61 

ERIC 

WORKSHOPS STAFF AND 
CLIENT TOTAL HOURS 

174 


APPENDIX J-8 

Time Expended Table Continued 



Preparation 

Nominal Group Sessions 


Dale 
of 
Session 

County 

Total 
Contact 
l-lours With 
Researcli Team 

No. 

of 
Groups 

Total 
Participants 

Length 

of 
Session 
(Houri>) 

Total 
Manhours 
In 

Session 

Staff and Client 
Manhours for At»cncy 
Participation 
in Study 


SUBTOTAL STAFF 

I88/2 

67 

345 

71 

839 

1027/2 

SUBTOTAL CLIENT 

37 

82 

432 

75Y4 

925% 

962 M 

TOTAL 

225/2 

149 

777 

^46Y^ 

1 764% 

1990/4 


* The Dodge Co. DVR counselor participated in the MHC session, but credit for hours involved in the study are noted under Dodge 
Co. DVR. 


The MDTA program serves residents from all 4 counties of the District, and presently the program Is located at the MPTI-Fond du Lac 
Campus. 
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APPENDIX K-1 


RESEARCH STAFF TELEPHONE CALLS 


This table was developed to show, in conjunction with the Time Expended by Staff and Clients 
Organizing and Participating in Nominal Group Sessions (Appendix J-1/J-8) and the Project Expen- 
diture Report (Appendix L-1), the research staff time and expenses involved in a ?tudy this compre- 
\ hensive. 

All the telephone calls niade by the research team in contacting agencies, organizing Nominal 
sessions, and following up on the particip'-^ting agencies are listed. 



Dodge 
County 

Fond du Lac 
County 

Green Lake 
County 

Washington 
County 

Out of 
District 

Long Distance 
Telephone Calls 

110 

2 

36 

106 

45 

Local 

Telephone Calls 


204 




Total 
Calls 

110 

206 

36 

108 

45 


Total Local 
and 

Long Distance 
Telephone Calls 

503 


ERLC 
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Ti t Is NEW l^ASHIQN IDEAS FPU BATHROOMS 


Author . _^ Date Pub. 

Plumbing and Heating Division 
Pub lia ht r _ American Standard, 40 West ^lO Street, New York, NY lOQlS 


^ 

^f^aph^r or Student Material Student Coet Free Length 31 paws 

Grad^ Level Secor>dary/Adult Su^eated Time of Uae " 

OBJECTIVES: ^ , 


4 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION Offers different styles for decorating a bathroom with 
sunken tubs, carpeting, striped tile pattemsp Kallpaperp antiques, plants, inarals, 
draperies and color. Includes a color chart for floors, tiles, paint, countartops, 
curtains, and towels* j 

7^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 



Title NEW ROOMS FOR OLD 


Author ^ Date Pub. 

Celanese Fibers Co. 

Publieher Consumer Relations, 522 Fifth Avenue, New- York, NY 10036 [ 

- Available on 

Teaoher or Student Material Teacher Coet loan Length slides 

Grade Leve I • Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTJvES : ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPJION : a teacher's manual plus color slide programs on home 
furnishings • 


O AVAILABLE INSTRUCTl n HArEHIAL AND TESTS. 

ERIC 


APPENDIX L-1 
PROJECT EXPENDITURE REPORT 


EQUIPMENT Amount 

(4) Flip Charts $ 67.00 

Chart Paper 60.00 

Peg Boards 18.00 

MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 

Basic Office Supplies 85.00 

Printing (Final) 665.00 

Xerox Copies 200.00 

Offset Press 46.00 

Postage 113.00* 

TELEPHONE 

Long Distance 90.00 

TRAVEL 

7773 miles at $ .1 1 per mile 855.03 

Total $2,199.03 

RESEARCH STAFF TIME Approximate Hours 

(1) Project Director-Research Analyst 1250** 

(1) Full-time Research Assistant 1800 

(1) Part-time Research Assistant 240 

Research Consultant (State and District) 75 

(3) Full-time Clerical 2400 

(2) Part-time Clerical 115 

(2) Volunteer Assistants 400 

(2) Duplicating Specialists 185 


Total Hours 6465 

* Total does not include the cost to the agencies for client mailings. 

** The Project Director devoted part-time to this project after March 8, 1973. 
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ACCESS ION NUM U*f^ : 


VT I 00 715 


PUBLICATION DA^cT: 7"^ 

\ 

^ITL^: STMUS VOCATIONAL PnuCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


J^F«SOMAL AUTHDP: nLLUM, ARTHUf^ H.; CLARK, CAROLE 


^ESCRIPTI?.: *CHAPTS; ^CDLOR PRESENTATIONS; MANPOWER NEFOS; ^VOCATIONAL 
EOUCAinN; rMPLOYMi^NT TRENDS; STUDENT E Nf^ I.1L L '^F NT 


IDENT IFI^^^ 


<<NFW HAMPSHIRE 


EDRS P'-MCt 


>1F AVAlLA'iaF IN VT-ERIC SET. 


I SSU. 


;PM V.7N*^.4llQ74)f^P. 6 08 


vBSTkACT: nine CHARTS DEPICT THE rOUCATirjNAL OAT A AND LABOR STATISTICS FOR 
NEW HAMPSHIRE IN THIS SET 1^ COLOR PPF SENTA T I HNS . SEPARATE CHARTS SHOW TH^^ 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL IN NFW HAMPSHIRE'S POPULATION AND THE TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ENPOLLMFNT, AS WELL AS THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS BY OCCUPATIONAL AREA 
IM TH" ST\T.-. PU8LI<^ SCHOOL OROPOUTS AND REASONS FOR STUDENTS* LEAVING SCHOOL 
ARE THE SU:3JECT OF 1 WO 1F THE CHA'^TS. PREDICTED CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN NEW 
ENGLAND AND '^VPLOYMFNT f^Y OCC Uf> A T I ON AL AREA IN NEW HAMPSHIRE ARE SHOWN. EACH 
CHART PROVIDP^S ITS CWN SOURCE OF DATA. THE CHARTS APPEAR TO BE MATERIAL USEFUL 
FOP TRANSPARENCIES. ( ^U ) 


INSTITUTION NA^^E: N^^W HAMPSHIRE STATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION* CONCORD. 


VT 100 715 


Status of Vocational Education 
in New Hampshire 


o N.K. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Arthur H. Ellum and Carole Clark 


Educational Level of 



CHART 1 


New Hampshire's Population 



Source: U.S. Census— 1970 
^ 25 Years Old or Over 

UAri. Dept. of Education, 1973 


CHART 2 



OCCUPATIONAL AREA EMPLOYMENT 


- 1 00,000 0 ?' 1 00,000 ^ 200 ,000 ^ 300,000 4- 400,000 







Services * 












Trfldo 

• 











Govt. Seivices 



1 









Durable 
Manufacturing 












Farming 

W$ 











Non-du» > 
ManufactUi. j 








* Includes contract construction; transportation, communications and utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade, finance, insurance, and real estate services; government; nonclassified. Note that this area in« 
eludes emerging agri-business occupations. 

Source: "Careers: Labor Demand & Occupational Education in 
New England" p. 7, NERCOE, 1972 
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N.H. Department of Education, 1973 


CHART 3 


Employment by 


Occupational Areas 
in New Hampshire 



Source: "industrial and Employment Change in N.H.: A General 

Guide for Manpower Planning/' 1972 D. Morgan, pp. 30-31 


N.H. Dept. of Education, 1973 


CHART 4 



New Hampshire's ^^^"^ 
Total High School Enrollment 



Source: N.H. Department of education, 1973 


Enrollments in Vocational Education program, Form 3138 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1972 
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General Statistics of Public and Non-public Schools, Form A-3, 
1971-1972 State Totals 


CHART 5 


Vocational Education Enrollment in 
New Hampshire's High Schools by 
Occupational Area 



Source: N.H. Dept of Education, 1973 

Enrollments in Vocational Education Programs, Form 3138, 
Fiseall Year ending June 30, 1972 


ERIC 


* Vocational Education Dermed as that Reimbursable by 
Federal Funds, ( This is a breakdown of the 36.8% found 
on Chart 4 ) 


CHART 6 



• Based on Public Post-Secondary Technical Programs in N.H. 


Source: N.H. State Department of Education dropout 

N.H.S.D.E, An Informal Study of N.H.'S Public High 
School Graduates 



NERCOE, "The Universe of Need for Occupational Education 
in New Hampshire, 1973" 


CHART 7 


NUMBER 1000 


900 


800 


700 


600 


500 


400 


300 


200 


100 


New Hampshire 
Public School Dropouts 
by Grade 1971 - 1972 



10 11 12 


GRADES 
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Source: "General Statistics of Public & Non-public Schools/' 1971-72 
Form A-3, State Totals 

N.H. Department of Education, 1973 


PROFITABIi! EURNITORE RETAlLINGi TOR TOE HOME RJRNISHIMGS MAI 

Author Stanley Slo» Date Pub. 196? 


Pub I i$ he r Falrchild Publlcationsi Inc#B 7 East 12 Street, Hew York, NY 10003 
Teacher or s4udent Materia I Student Cga.t $7t95 length 240 xmnu 
Grade Level 3e condary/ Adult SuggeatedlTime of Vae^ 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION: The new trends whlch'are revolutlonlilng the home fuiv 
V nishlngs Industr^Tt creating fierce competition» endangering small-to-MdiuB-voluM 
dealers. Gives lidvlce on efficient advertising! buyingt warehousingy credit aM 
collection* 


. AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS^ 


Title 


RETAILERS* GUIDE TO BUYING APPLIANCES 



Author 

National Retail Merchants Association 
Publiehe r 100 West 31 Streetj New York, Jff 10001 


Date Pub. 1969 


Teacher or Student 'material Student Coat $U50 Length 16 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggested Time of\ Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCR I PTION : Provides inTormation on "oonsuaer inforwationt dealer liifoi> 
nation and product service* Tells how to buy so that one will get his noney^s 
worth, proitect custoners and himself t tie in with the ''consuner information txend** 
and Bake customers come back to buy again* 


'Q'lLABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


CHART 8 


Number of Dropouts by Grade 
Entering Class 
of September 1968 - June 1972 



Source: 
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State Department of Education — End of Year Enrollment 
Reports 1969-1972, General Statistics of public and 
non-public schools. 

State Department of Education — Beginning Enrollment 
Report, 1969 


CHART 9 


Reasons Why Students Leave 
New Hampshire High Schools 


Entering Class of September 1969 — Graduating June 1972 
The tollowing reasons are given for dropping out: 



Source: 
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N.H. Department of Education 

End of Year School Reports — General Statistics of Public 
& Non-public schools, 1967 * 1972 
Form A-3 


^CCFSSION NUM^rp: VT 100 7 16 


PU3L I C AT I rr; OATf^: SFP Ti 


TITLT: CAPPFJ^'^ ^OUCATIQN ^\0 Tf^K WUPLD 0^ WORK, A SYMPOSIUM, SFPTEMP&R 
27-? 3 t 197^. 


PERSONAL AUTHl^:!: ''VJORA, MICHAELt BD. 


UT IL I NATION ; ':<SYVP''iS \ A ; ^^VGC ATIGNAL FDDC AT ION ; ARTI CULATION ( POfOPAV ) ; 
ENV I RONM'VTAL E Di jr .^ t [ cm ; c MV I RONME NT AL TFCHNICIANS; SPEECHES 


IDPrrM^l?'^: '*^S YMPilS 1 U ^ ON CA^FER FDUCATION 


FDPS P'MCf: MF AVAILARL- IN VT-ERIC SET, 
ISSU^: A^M \/,7N3, A( 1974)PP, 608 


ABST-'ACT: THESf= PPOCEnOINGS nf A SYMPOSIUM HELD IN SEPTEMBER, 1973, AT 
SAPiT F^'^.ANCTS CriLLEGE IN PENNSYLVANIA CONTAIN THE SEVEN SPEECHES PRESENTED AND 
THf: MOD-RATORS • '^EPO^TS FROM THREE DISCUSSION PANELS, THE TITLES AND SPEAKERS 
WERi=^: (l) "CaRFER FQUCATIGN — MQPE THAN JUST EDUCATORS" BY JOYCE 0. COOK, (2) 
"THE •^GLE OF THE CFIAMRER HF COM^IERCc IN CAREER EDUCATION" BY THOMAS P* WALSH, 
(3) "PR'JGRAV ARTICULATION ANO THE CAPEER LATTICE CONCEPT" BY ^ICHARD C* 
RICHARDSON, (A) "COMPETENCY BASED EDUCATION AND CRITERION REF^ERFNCED MEASURES" 
3Y -r)w5|-^C H, lARE^U, (5) '•L-\BOR«S MtwPOWER ARM" 13Y MINGNA CLINTON, (6) 
"CG-".'PERAT IVE EDUCATION AND THE WO^'^LD OF WO^K" BY DONALD EVANS, AND (7) "CAREER 

. IN NVt^^ONMENTAL PRnTJ^CTIGN" BY CHAPLES HOWARD. { MU ) 


availability: GRADUATE OFFICE, SAINT FRANCIS COLLEGE, LDRETTO, PA. 15940, 


INSTITUTION NAME: SAINT FRANCIS COLL., LOPETTO, PA.; PENNSYLVANIA RESEARCH 
CnO^'^DIiMAT ING UNIT t^OP VOCATIDNAL f^DUCATlON, HARRISBURG.; ADMIRAL PEARY AREA 
VnCAT lONAL-TECHNI CAL SCHOOL, E BENS BURG, PA, 



« 


CAREER EDUCATION 

AND 

THE WORLD OF WORK 

A SYMPOSIUM 


September 27-28, 1973 


o 
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Graduate Program in Industrial Relations 
Saint Francis College 
Loretto, Pa. 


CAREER EDUCATION 
AND 

THE WORLD OF WORK 


A SYMPOSIUM 


September 27-28, 1973 


Edited by 
MICHAEL DUDRA 


Graduate Program in Industnal Relations 
Saint Francis College 
Loretto, Pa. 


Printed in U.S.A. by Damin Printing Co., Ebensburg, Pa. 


CO-SPONSOR 


Research Coordinating Unit 
Admiral Peary Area Vocational Technical School 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

COORDINATORS 

Dr. Michael Budra, Director, Graduate Program in Industrial Relations, 
Saint Francis College. 

Dr. Edward H. Lareau, Associate Director for Research, Admiral 
Peary Area Vocational Technical School, Ebensburg, Pa. 


SPEAKERS AND PANELISTS 

Dr. Michael Civarella, Professor of Counselor Education, Shippensburg State 
College. Shippensburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Minona Clinton, Area Representative, Human Resources Development 
Institute, AFL-CIO, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Stanley B. Cohen, Director of Skills Center, Philadelphia School District, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Joyce D. Cook, Senior Program Officer, Program Development and 
Operations Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Carroll A. Curtis, Director, Research Coordinating Unit, Pennsylvania 
"Department of Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Douglas Devaux, President, Cambria-Rowe Business College, Johnstown, Pa. 
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St. Francis College. 

Mr. Donald Evans, Coordinator, Cooperative Education, Altoona AVTS, Altoona, 
Pa. 
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PREF A CE 


The sixth annual symposiurrij sponsored by the 
Graduate Program in Industrial Relations at St, Francis 
College, loas devoted to the emerging field of ''career 
education". As in the past, the basic theme of the 
symposium loas discussed from various angles by experts 
from education, government, industry and labor. These 
four groups were also represented by those in attendance - 
coming from seveji states. 

The editor of these proceedings toishes to express 
his most sincere thanks to Dr. Ediva^^d H, Lareau, 
Associate Director for Research at the Admiral Peary 
Area Vocational Technical School in Ebensburg, Pa. 
(co-sponsor of the symposium), loho served as the sym- 
posium co-cordinator, and to his able assistant Mr, Daniel 
J. DiLucchio, a research associate at the Admiral Peary 
School. They both worked very hard to make the 
symposium a success. 

Dr. Michael Dudra 
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CAREER EDUCATION: 
MORE THAN JUST EDUCATORS 


JOYCI-: I). COOK 

SENIOR PliOan.VAt OFFICKR. riUXJIiAM OKVKr.OrMIONT AND OinCRATrONS 
IiR.\^''CH. U.S. OKFICW OF KDUCATIO>^. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In response to the muny observations of Education's unfulfilled role in 
easing the transition with which youth and adults find for themselves useful 
and productive places in the economic system, the U.S. Office of Education has 
suggested a new focus for education. And in its support of the concept of career 
education, the Office of Education, in the words of William F. Pierce, Deputy 
Commissioner of Occupational and Adult Education, has suggested that we "use 
the streets and highways as hallways to classrooms in shops, stores, offices, 
factories, and service agencies in the community" as a part of our new system of 
education. 

For the purpose of the deliberatiDns you are about to engage and in your 
efforts to form new systems of communication between education and the 
employing community, you may want to view career education as a K-Adult 
system of education which does four things: (I) introduces people to their 
options in the world of work; (2) permits them to explore and widen their 
options; (3) permits them, through a wide variety of career preparation 
programs, to embark on a successful career of their choice; and (4) permits 
them to retrain or upgrade themselves both in keeping with the demands of 
technological change and in keeping with their own desires for greater self-fulfill- 
ment. 

There is reason to believe that as youngsters are made aware of their 
career options and are permitted to explore them, both the demand for career 
preparation opportunities and the diversity of those demands will increase. Once 
youngsters or adults have identified a career goal which is in keeping with their 
interests and desires, then it appears essential that every possible avenue be 
explored in an effort to assist them in mastering the skills necessary for 
successful participation in that career area. This implies that a comprehensive 
career education program would necessitate a broad range of career preparation 
opportunities including cooperative education and that career preparation pro- 
grams must gear up both in terms of the diversity of preparation programs, in 
terms of the diversity of training stations in the community, and in the number of 
participants the programs are able to accommodate. With a concept of career 
education as a backdrop — a system which is appropriate for the career 
development ^^nd preparation needs of all people, those gearing for a professional 
career as well as those gearing for a skilled occupation you may find that 
some or all of the following seven issues are pertinent to your discussions. 

The first issue relates to the interesting question of how we can accom- 
modate the wide range of skill development needs of students generated by the 
career education system. At this point in time there seems to be a wide gap 
between the expectations of students who will make career choices throughout 
their years of schooling and the range of preparation opportunities that will be 
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available to them prior to their graduation. The issue is not just related to size 
of school because, without regard to size, no one school setting could realistically 
install a separate course for every possible career interest. Even if this were 
possible, the types of career choice would tend to vary from one year to another 
thereby rendering committed resources unproductive for a period of time or 
entirely obsolete. It seems logical, therefore, that a career education system 
will create demand for diverse career preparatory opportunities and will 
necessitate a major expansion of cooperative education as one practical option in 
accommodating the ever-widening range of interests that will be expressed by 
students in secondary, postsecondary, and higher education institutions. 

Issue number two relates to whether cooperative work experiences really 
are broadly viewed as being a desirable and valid segment of existing programs 
of career preparation. It would seem that not all of those currently preparing 
persons for careers genuinely believe in community experiences as an integral 
part of education. An so, it appears important that we examine the lack of 
emphasis on cooperative education in present career preparation programs and 
in the emerging career categories and that we draw important implications 
surronding thi.s lack of emphasis for program decision makers in career 
education. 

The third issue, and a crucial one, has to do with improving the relation- 
ship between career preparation programs at the secondary, post-secondary, 
apprenticeship, military, and higher education levels. It appears that we should 
concern ourselves with facilitating the placement of persons in such career 
preparation opportunities and, at the same time, we could vastly increase the 
capacities of these educational institutions to train persons by reducing the time 
spent in each formal training program by a learner who has already completed a 
similar program at a lower level on the education ladder. There is, we are 
told, much similarity both in the processes of mastering the skills essential for 
successful employment and in the content of instruction. When this is true, we 
must continue to encourage positive relationships between the programs. We 
know that in some places secondary students are sometimes placed in cooperative 
arrangements with apprenticeable occupations and that advance placements 
occur in post-seconary programs. We believe, however, that these kinds of 
arrangements are not extensive. When learners either have to postpone their 
career preparation until they begin a new educational program or else repeat 
what they have already learned, then we have negated one of the expectations we 
have for career education — the expectation being that, within a carefully 
articulated career education system, we can facilitate upward career mobility 
within a given career area. 

Related to this factor is the question of credit for cooperative experiences. 
In the past, there has not been a clear recognition of a student's experience in a 
cooperative program for purposes of. applying these hours of instruction and 
employment experience for advanced placement in apprenticeship, post-secondary, 
and higher education programs. In some cases, the experience gained in a 
cooperative program received no consideration, thereby forcing a repetitive 
learning experience. The practice of granting credit for prior experience, 
admittedly is not new to many local educational institutions but we do believe 
that such institutions should have greater awareness of the cooperative educa- 
tion programs operating in their jurisdictions. 


Among the minimum training and administrative standards issued by the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of the U.S. Department of Labor, for 
example, is one rela'od to credit for previous experience, Registered apprentice- 
ship programs may g^ant, in behalf of an applicant, "credit toward completion of 
apprenticeship for applicable work exeriencc, training, or demonstrated pro- 
ficiency with commensurate wages." Wc would hope that this encompasses 
cooperative training in industry because we believe that young inen and women 
should be able to make a more rapid transition from school to an established 
career in an apprenticeable trade. While the issue appears partially resolved by 
such actions by the Department of Labor at the national level, the more 
important practices at the local level appear less promising. 

The fourth issue has to do with the question of liability resulting from 
school related student injury in off-campus sites, Both schools and employers 
share in this concern. We cannot ignore the potential consequences of student 
injury, especially when this occurs in non-compliance of existing laws. To 
a degree, this concern serves to inhibit program adoption by schools and re- 
duces participation of employers. Safeguards are needed and this can best be 
accomplished through education and public information program. 

Legislation designed to protect young people from exploitation or from 
work which might impair their health or interfere with their education admittedly 
places re.s*t fictions on student employment. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
(FLS.'^) sets 16 years as the basic minimum working age for non-agricultural 
occupations in interstate commerce but bars workers under IS years of age from 
employment in occupations stipulated as hazardous by tho Secretary of Labor. 
The employment of }4-nnd 15-year olds will be discussed later. 

Since State laws supplement Federal legislation, employers are bound by 
at least two sets of regulations, and experience has shown that frequently 
employers are poorly informed as to what the child labor standards are. Many 
employers do not realize, for example, that only 5 percent of all jobs are covered 
by the Hazardous Occupational Orders and that, therefore, 16- and 17-year-olds 
may be employed in most occupations. If it is true that, because of their lac'; of 
knowledge, employers tend to refuse to hire students out of fear, then it berjmes 
important to improve our communication procedures. 

Even though a certain amount of protection is derived from our child 
labor laws, it is more important to undertake activities which will serve to prevent 
injuries. The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 serves as a primary 
safeguard. The stated purpose of the Act is "to assure so far as possible every 
working man and women in the nation safe and healthful working conditions 
and to preserve our human resources." Among the responsibilities of the em- 
ployer is that he must keep his employees informed of hazards involved in the 
job. 

We, in education, must also maintain our vigilance in emphasizing safety. 
It should become a part of the instructional program for every cooperative 
education student. One avenue for assuring this is through the training agree- 
ment in which the training plan would call for safety instruction both in the 
school and on the job. 
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Highlighting our mutual concern for the safety and well-being of our 
students who are using community resources for educational purposes should 
be one of the more important concerns of this symposium. 

The fifth issue is that of the inclusion of students between the ages of 14 and 
16 years of age in programs of community-based edu'^ation. As stated in the Child 
Labor Regulation 3, youth under 16 cannot be legally employed on school time. 
Consequently, cooperative programs in the past set the minimum age for 
participation at 16. While Regulation 3 may have influenced the age group served, 
it was generaly accepted that the utility of cooperative instruction was greatest 
just prior to entry into full-time employment. 

Unfortunately, however, too many youth do not advance far enough in 
the educational system to avail themselves of cooperative education. In other 
words, they wait for their 16th birthday so they can leave what is for many of 
them an unrewarding environment. 

This, then, is a somewhat circuitous route to the issue at hand. Assuming 
that child labor laws are altered — and we believe Regulation 3 probably should 
be — to what extent shall we encourage the development of cooperative learning 
experiences for persons aged 14 and 15? What should be the nature of instructional 
objectives established for such programs? To date such programs have been 
experimental; should they now become regular offerings? Career education 
suggests exposure to the real world of work during the exploratory phase. And, 
as we have come to know career education, one outcome of exploratory experi- 
ences during the middle school years could, hopefully, be the achievement of 
elementary job skills — those skills which might well support initial employment 
should the child leave school prematurely. 

In a sixth issue we might consider the extension of cooperative training 
opportunities in ususual environments. As we expand the options of youngsters 
by increasing their awareness of career opportunities in public service areas 
such as in law enforcement, social welfare cmd education, and in the arts and 
humanities areas of drama and writing, our ability to provide them community 
experiences in these areas will become of major concern. 

We may also face unique problems in providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities especially in rural and inner-city environments. These situations 
probably reflect our most serious operational problems in the provision of 
community-based career education experiences. 

One of the problems faced by a small school is the inability to finance and 
support a desired breadth of curricular offerings, especially career preparation 
offerings. While that note of reservation gives rise to high expectations for a 
cooperative training approach, it falters when community resources are examined 
for placement opportunities. A rural community, aside from a series of stores 
on main street, would at best have one or two major economic activities. Even 
larger school units located in areas removed from a center of business ^md 
industrial activity face a similar problem. 
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The inner-city situation, in many cases offers an environment in reverse. 
Businesses were there but they are now boarded up or otherwise vic'.imized by 
conditions which create blighted areas. Not only are some of the remaining 
businesses imwholesome places for student placement, they are typically small 
and unable, economically, to provide part-time employment. Fortunately, urban 
renewal projects are bringing people and businesses back into such areas. But 
there are still thousands of youngsters who see in their surroundings very little 
excitement in the world of work. These are the boys and girls who would 
benefit most from a cooperative education opportunity, especially if such 
opportunities were provided in viable areas of economic activity. 

The seventh and last issue has to do with securing a broader base of 
support and participation by employers and those who influence student em* 
employment opportunities. One could make the observation that the schools 
of this country, private enterprise, government, and the professions are not well 
enough acquainted with each other. Too often schools organize and run job 
preparatory courses without consulting local business, industry, labor, and the 
professions to learn about current methods and practices, and employment 
potential. Too often private employers hire and train people without drawing 
upon the resources of the educational institutions. This results in the sort of 
criticism which points to outdated career preparation courses and inadequate 
industry-based training programs. While such criticism is not totally valid, 
there is sufficient concern to suggest that cooperative experiences should be 
examined in terms of improving the effectiveness of the career preparatory 
programs of both by blending the efforts of the school and the industry. 

How, then, shall education and its resources approach the larger community 
in search of greater employer participation? Schools, themselves, should be 
keenly aware of the necessity of working with employers and applicable unions 
while planning new and expanded cooperative programs, but the extent of 
student participation in the community will be in direc. proportion to available 
training stations. As educators approach potential community participants in the 
educational process with their concern that all students — including the dis- 
advantaged, the handicapped, and the gifted — have a chance for an initially 
successful experience in the world of work we believe that further dilemma will 
confront us. On the one hand, the employing community may tell us that they 
have already reached a maximum level of involvement, given the minimum 
wage law and the unproductiveness of young learners. Should we then consider 
a reduction in minimum wages for young learners? Should we consider re- 
moving the requirement that businesses, industries, and the professions pay 
wages at all for learners who seek shops, factories, laboratories, ur other 
environments for the purposes of their own learning? 

Such suggestions will likely bring emphatic reactions both from educators 
and from labor union organizations. Reactions will come from educators who 
are experienced in cooperative education because they know that pay for work 
successfully attempted brings significant and essential motivation factors into the 
learning process. Labor union organizations will react emphatically because 
they understandably believe that any deviations from current child labor laws 
and minimum wage laws will undermine their years of struggle to realize 
humane working conditions and a minimum, livable wage for the workers of this 
nation, young and old alike. 
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The provisions of Part G of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
provide the public policy for one expanded use of cooperative education funds. 
These provisions recognize the potential need of employer assistance through 
reimbursement for added training costs. This is a totally new concept for the 
expenditure of public funds and is being tested for the first time *vith Part G 
funds only. If we seek greater accountability for the educational experiences 
provided by employers, there must be avenues to accomplish this. One way of 
achieving greater accountability for the educational experiences provided by 
employers may well be a financial consideration for the added efforts an employer 
must -assume to help a student adjust and achieve in the work environment. To 
date, the response of the States to employer reimbursement has not been great. 
Perhaps no more than twelve States have at one time or another used funds for 
this purpose. Perhaps the employers at this symposium can help to put this 
concern in focus. 

Undoubtedly small business men are not well represented here so you may 
want to keep in mind their reaction to reimbusement as an incentive for 
participation. 

In closing, may I say that we, in the U.S. Office of Education, who concern 
ourselves with the career education movement, laud you for your willingness to 
meet together in this way to tackle those problems which are of mutual concern 
to labor unions, management, and educators. We are all aware that this mutual 
consideration of our concerns has occurred all too seldom and that mutual 
resolution of our problems may be a major key to meeting the needs of vast 
numbers of our citizens in their educational concerns and in their economic 
concerns. And at the same time we may hold an extremely important key 
among those necessary to understand and cope with the maze of unemployment, 
welfare, and crime in which the American people, especially in the large cities, 
find themselves enmeshed. 


Portions of the above presentation were taken from a planning 
document prepared by the Division of Vocational Technical Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, prior to a National Conference on Coopera- 
tive Vocational Education in April, 1973. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 


TJIOMAS 1». WALSH 


EyKCUTlVE. EDUCATIOX AND MANPOWER DKVELOPMRNT COMMITTEE, 
CIUMBI-JR or COMMERCE Ol«^ THE U.S., WASiriNGTON-, D.C. 

I welcome this opportunity to share some thoughts with you on the interest 
of the National Chamber in career education, and the manner in which business 
and education must join in a partnership to serve better our young people, as well 
as our economy and society in general. 

Though this is my first visit, 1 feel a special kinship with the Admiral 
Peary School cosponsoring this Symposium, I long ago heard about your efforts 
from Dr. Robert Miles, the National Chamber's specialist for education until his 
recent retirement, and whose son-in-law, Dr. Victor Dupuis, played a part in 
developing your curriculum. 

The role of the Chamber of Commerce iu career education is an evolving 
one — and it has a long way to evolve because we are not satisfied with our 
progress in acquainting our membership with the concept of career education, 
and with the need to work with our schools in canying this concept forward. 

Early this year the Chamber sponsored a National Conference on Career 
Education. This conference, happily, was hailed a sucess by all participants, 
but I must tell you that we were disappointed iu the poor representation by the 
business community. Only a handful of businessmen attended, whereas almost 
2o0 school officials were with us. 

These .school officials expressed delight that the National Chamber was 
sponsoring such a conference, but regret that once again they were talking 
largely among themselves. They almost implored the active involvement and 
cooperation of business in helping to make the school experience more practical 
and meaningful for their students. At this conference the schoolmen were way 
ahead of the bu.sinessmen: they were retidy to join forces and get underway in 
developing a better school program. The businessman, for all practical purposes, 
was missing. 

We v/ant to do something about this. A subcommittee of the National 
Chamber's Education Committee — which is comprised of business 4ind school 
leaders — is now developing a program for publicizing career education and 
for enlisting the continuing support of the business community in achieving the 
goals of this educational concept. 

Though this program is still in preliminary form, we plan a communication 
from Arch Booth, Executive Vice President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, to all superintendents of public instruction across the country. This 
letter will convey and reemphasize the commitment that the Chamber has made, 
and will continue to make, to the implementation of career education. 
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This will be followod by ii similar letter of commitment from the manager 
of each of the National Chamber's six division offices to the state departments 
of education within their divisions and to various other educational organizations 
within each state, such as vocational education supervisors, counseling groups, 
and advisory councils on vocational education. 

A speaker's bureau will be organized with the individual speakers being 
volunteers from local, state, and national chamber memberships. At our national 
headquarters and regional offices we will hold training sessions for these speakers, 
who will return to their communities and train additional volunteers to speak on 
career education to businessmen, educators, and citizen groups. 

To support this effort the Chamber's Washington office will develop and 
distribute brochures on the economic and social benefits of career education, 
and why business must take a greater interest in, and provide more effective 
support to, our schools. 

Other possibilities include development of radio and TV public service spots 
urging broad community support for career education. 

As mentioned earlier, this plan is very much in the preliminary, formative 
stages, but gives you an idea of the direction and scope of our thinking and 
planning. 

It involves, of course, a "wholesaling" type of marketing approach. At the 
national level we cannot deal directly with more than a very few individual 
chambers, business firms, or schools. The actual implementation of career 
education will take place only through the initiative of school, business, and 
labor leaders at the local level. 

Perhaps I should explain why the National Chamber supports career 
education. 

We are convinced that the current school experience of too many of our 
young people is unacceptable. You undoubtedly know the basic facts too well: 

— over half the students who start college never finish; 

— 900,000 kids drop out- of high school every year; 

— and an almost equal number get diplomas from high school but have 
no skills of specific interest to employers. 

These three groups total 2/2 million youngsters. They are dumped on 
the labor maket every year — at a time when the number of unskilled jobs is 
continually shrinking and also at a time when many employers are seeking — 
but cannot find — skilled help to fill jobs paying good wages and offering excellent 
futures. 
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The results include widespread idleness and Ciime among youtli, lieart- 
break and dashed liojies in fcimilies, ever liigher taxes to meet rising welfare and 
prison costs and inferior services for consumers. 

I'm sure we agree tluit tliis situation is intolerable. These shortcomings 
and failures exist in an educational system, for whicli we ilie taxpayers spent 
$85 billions in 1972, a sum 10 times as j^reat as in lOfjO. The question is what 
should education and business leaders do about it? 

The first essential step is to break down the apparent or real separation that 
exists between schools and employers. We must begin to "wire in'* our schools 
to the job market — and have our schools understand the complexity and dynamic 
changes taking place constantly in that job maket; 

— today there are 21,000 different types of jobs. 

— by 19S0 there will be 30,000 different types of jobs. The number of 
new jobs will, of course, be much greater than the 9,000 indicated 
by these figures, because many jobs at which people are working 
today will declnie to the point that they will have little significance 
in the labor market. 

— in fact, out of the millions of youngsters who started kindergarten 
and first grade this month, 2 of eveiy :\ will hold jobs that don't 
even exist today! 

How can the schools prepare their students for this cver-ciianging job 
market? 

Obviously, schoul administrators and teachers can't do it alone. It's 
a rare school administrator or guidance counselor or teacher who has ever been 
outside the field of education. Their knowledge of what employers want must 
come from those employers themselves. Businessmen and educators must get 
together on a continuing basis to review cvn'vicula in U^^hi of job demands and 
consider changes necessary to help our young people make the crucial transition 
from the world of education to the world of work. 

The challenge to businessmen is to get out of their offices and meet with 
their superintendents and principals and teacher:-; and guidance counselors; 
to serve on school boards or college boards, and on advisory committees to local 
school and technical institutions. 

In addition, v/e urge tiiat tliey call their local and state chamber executives 
and express a willingness to work with them for better schools. Scores of 
chambers have assumed leadership in this field. Some others have yet to get 
started. It will be effective to let them know of your interest and suggest tliat 
they develop programs for a cooperative effort with local school systems. 

And the challenge to school administrators and labor leaders is to take a 
similar initiative. It would be disastrous if career education should fail largely 
because our school, labor, and business leaders were each anxiously waiting for 
the other to take the first action. Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, of the University of Mary- 
land, said it best: '*The best way to begin is to begin." .^nd that beginning is 
needed now. 
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We fully approciato that career education has wide-ranging implications, 
and that there are many understandable reservations and concerns. Some educa- 
tors wonder if it will denigrate the liberal arts; some minorities wonder if it is 
intended to steer them into non-professional jobs; some labor leaders wonder 
if it will encroach unduly on their apprenticeship programs; and some business- 
men may be indifferent or consider career education as fine for somebody else's 
youngster, but as having little to offer his own child because he's going to college. 

At the National Chamber we view career education as broadening the 
education experiences of students, rather than, narrowing them. Though it aims 
at instilling an emphasis on education as preparation for work, we see no reason 
why this effort should impair the legitimate and necessary cultural pursuits of 
education. 

In other words, we don't see all education as career education. There 
are other purposes of education than preparing for work. The student who 
eventually decides- to become a plumber, or electronic engineer, or doctor, must 
have an opportunity to understand and appreciate poetry. But we believe he 
should also be exposed to a range of occupational choices — professional, skilled, 
and semi-skilled — so that he will have the information and experience necessary 
to make a more intelligent choice and, equally important, acquire basic 
qualifications of interest to a prospective employer. 

A recent Gallup Poll survey of public attitudes toward education indicates 
broad support for this type of curriculum. Nine of ten persons in all major groups 
sampled said they would like to have the schools give more emphasis to a study 
of trades, professions, and businesses to help students decide on their careers. 
Detailed results of this comprehensive survey appear in the September issue of 
Phi Delta Kappan. 

We find this survey most encouraging. It indicates that most parents no 
longer treat the acquisition of skills and the acquisition of a liberal arts education 
as mutually exclusive; that they see that both are needed and that both should 
be provided by our educational system. 

It has always seemed odd to us that it has been quite acceptable for a 
prestigious school such as M.I.T. to train students in specific, employable skills, 
while a local high school may lose status if it offers training having direct utility 
in the labor market. 

Our support of career education does not mean that we consider it a 
panacea. Some of the literature seems to sugest that career education will solve 
the problems of youth unemployment, the mismatch of worker skills and job 
requirements, worker alienation and a variety of other ills. 

We believe it will help make progress in these directions, but see definite 
limits to what can be accomplished by education alone. 
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Ti 1 1# TOE 3EHG DECORUUB 


Author 


Date Pub. 


Publieher The Seng Co#i 1^50 Norjh Dayton Streetj Chicago t IL 60622 


Teaohmr or Student Material 

Grade Leve I Se co ndary/ Adul i 

OBJECTIVES: 


Student Co$t ' $ .50 Length 


Suggeeted Time of Uee 


SilMMART DESCRIPTION : a guide to furniture periods that charts the wood, related 
furniture styles. Hall and floor coverings and fabrics for period roons. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATtRJAL AND TESTS: 


I. 


Title 


SENG RJRNITURE FACTS 


Author 


Date Pub. 


Publieher The Seng wo«i 1^3,0 North Dayton Street, ChlcagOt IL 60622\ 
Teacher or Student 'Material Student Coat $i«00 Length 200 pages 

Grade Level Se co ndary/ Adul t Suggeeted Time of Uee 

^OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION : Illustrates a history of furniture design and function, 
and explalhs details of construction, upholstering, protection from unoths, etc. 
Describee furniture woods, plastics, fabrics, and other materials and defii^ea 
fumittire names and technical terms. Covers decorating rules, including advice on 
curtain and draperies, carpets and rugs, and flooring materials. Contains a sec- 
tion on office furniture, sleeper sofas, mattresses, and bedframes. 


*"*^'ABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


For example, will a liottor educated work force necessarily be more pro- 
ductive end content(»dV Can the presumed advantages of career education be 
fully realized so long as there are more than 120 million jobs requiring only 
minimum skill ond offering only minimum pay? 

And what abcjut the violetit j>win«^<» in thu labor market? Today there arc 
severe stortciges of carpenters and machinists, but just throe years ago they 
were laid off by the thousands — many never to return to their trade when the 
economy improved and their skills were needed again, 

And to what extent can career education reduce employer training costs? 
It Is undoubtedly erroneous to consider business as a homogeneous entity, Some 
employers and industries will benefit substantially from career education; others 
not at all, or at least not perceptibly. What are those industries with the highest 
training costs, and what poi-tion of those costs might he eliminated through an 
improved system of education? 

Answers to these questUms are necessary to identify the best market for 
career education am! evoke fully the potential for its support. 

That curccr education may not solve all problems relating to career 
development and cniployni-/t in r\o way diminishes our conviction that it merits 
continuing business support. Our task at the National Chamber is to help develop 
better ways that business-cducation-labor might collaborate in a common effort 
to carry forward the career education concept. This was the purpose behind the 
conference that we sponsored earlier this year. One of the sessions of this 
conference is described in a publication titled, Career Education and the Business- 
man — A Handbnod of Action Suggestions, u > u examines ten elements of a 
career education program, and sets forth reet)mmendations of the conference 
participants for implementing each one. 

As a general observation, the conferees noted that career education cannot 
succeed if carried out only within the four walls of the school; Uiat success is 
predicated on the active involvement of the business*labor community. 

This was recogni/cd by those who took the lead in developing the curriculum 
of the Admiral Peary Area Voctitional-Technical School, and your presence today 
reaffirms the validity of this principle. The ideas and experiences exchanged 
during the course of this conference will help new career education programs get 
underway tmd stimulate improvements in existing ones. 

So, v/e are moving in the right direction to better serve our youth and 
society generally. We are hopeful that our response will be adequate to the 
task. 


1. Chatiibor of Coriuiion'«^ of tho Unittxl Stato.y. inVo 11 Street, Washington. 
D.C. 20006. 
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PROGRAM ARTICULATION 
AND THE CAREER LATTICE CONCEPT 


KICIIAKI) 0, mCUAKDSO.V, Jit, 


niRSlDKNT, XuirniA.MrTON* Cnl.'NTV AUKA COMMUNITY COI.LKCK. 


Education in our society is a complex and highly spcciah'zcd activity 
organized on the basis of assumptions we mal\e about the characteristics of the 
learners and the nature of what is to be learned. Age is one important 
characteristic of the learner which is recognized by the division between basic 
education and higher t'ducation. Our systoin also recognizes divisions in subject 
matter fields by distinguishing between academic and vocational education. The 
importance of these characteristics is recognized not only by the way we 
organize otlucation in our communities but also by the structures wo establish in 
skite departments of education and in regional accrediting associations. The 
advantage ni em[)hasizing differences is that it permits specialization and hence a 
greater level t)f expertise in dealing v/ith th.e problems of a particular segment 
of our formal education process. The disadvantage of such an approach is that 
it tends creafe . discontinuities or gaps between the various elements of the 
syr^tem. 

Career educati(»p., as a specialized piwt nf our system, is a product of the 
'iOth Century. Compared to its mure ancient academic contorpart, one might 
easily eonelude that progiam artieulation is a problem unique to career education. 
While articulation for academic programs has improved significantly, it should 
be noted that, relatively problem-free transition has not always been the case. 
.As recently as 1S^5 the principal of Phillips Academy nt Andover complained that 
with -lO boys in the graduating class, the school was compelled to (operate over 
liO seniors classes in order to meet the admissions requirements of the various 
colleges in which the student would ultimately enroll. It was not until I90S that 
the so-called Carnegie Unit was defined, permitting some standard way of defining 
admissions criteria. The ovcrzealous application of the Carnegie Unit has probably 
created as many problems since that date at it has ^'csolved. If academic 
programs leading to the baccalaureate appear to be a model of program articu- 
lation, it should be noted that the model was not easily derived nor has it ever 
functi(»ned without problems. There is no intrinsic reason why articulation xamong 
programs leading to the baccalaureate degree should be better than among 
programs which focus on career preparation not requiring the baccalaureate. The 
fact that it is suggests the need for a careful effoit to correct the situation. 

The move t(j develop articulation among career programs where specializa- 
tion may begin as early as the 9th or 10th grade has given rise to the term 
"career lattice' , The term suggests it ought to be possible for an individual who 
elects initial entry to an occupation not requiring the baccalaureate to do so without 
foreclosing all future opportunities to resume a formal education. At the present 
time, an individual who acquires entry level skills in a vocational-technical school 
or in an apprenticeship program may face the necessity of starting over if he 
decides later to prepare himself for a more responsible position in the same 
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occupational field. The practice of i*equiring individuals to repeat training as a 
prerequisite to qualify for advancement is wasteful of educational resources and 
students' time. Tlie searcli for a way to bridge tlie discontinuities between 
academic and career and between secondary and post-secondary education lies 
at tlio heart of implementing the career lattice concept. 

THE CONTEXT OF ARTICULATION PROBLEMS 

There are three patterns of organization for the secondary school segment 
in addition to the comprehensive high school. The first and most common is the 
area vocational-technical school. Under this concept, a number of secondary 
school districts join together to provide comprehensive vocational-technical pro- 
grams for students who divide their time between the sponsoring district high 
school and the area vocational-technical school. While the area vocational- 
technical school may provide post-secondary programs and adult education, the 
focus is predominantly on the high school age group because such institutions 
are organized and controlled in the context of basic education. The primary 
assumption behind curriculum development has been that the programs are 
terminal in nature and lead to employment upon graduation from high school. 

A second approach to meeting the needs of students at the secondary 
schuol level involves the community college. School districts may contract with a 
community college to provide area vocational-technical school services in Penn- 
sylvania. The line of demarcation between secondary and post-secondary has 
never been clearly defined. The simple act of movinc; this line in one direction 
or another can result in community colleges providing career education on a 
post-secondary level for one geographic area, while similar coursps are being 


passing secondary school programs within the community college represents the 
solution to the problem of program articulation, but it would appear this is not 
the case. A certain amount of coordination in facilities planning and staff utiliza- 
tion does occur, but the benefits of this coordination aren't necessarily passed on 
to the .students. 

Career education is also provided through self-contained vocational-technical 
schools in some of the larger cities. Under this approach, academic and technical 
courses are more likely to be mutually supportive. Articulation with post- 
secondary schools is less effective, however, because the academic instruction 
offered by the sponsoring district high school under the area vocational-technical 
school concept is not available to the student of the self-contained vocational- 
technical school. 

We now know that somewhat less than half of the graduates of vocational- 
technical schools find employment in an area closely related to their field of 
training. A significant number of those who do not enter employment seeL 
advanced training often in community colleges. Some employers report that the 
vocational-technical school graduates they employ are well qualified with respect 
to technical competencies but lack general education competencies in such areas 
as communication skills and mathematics. In addition the nature of work itself 


offered at the secondary school 
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Is constantly changing with the result that skills become outmoded. In short, the 
characteristics of students and the changing requirements for our work force 
combine to refute the assumption that a program of formal education can be 
terminal. 

When we nioVe from the secondary to post-secondary level, the educational 
scene becomes much more confused. The confusion extends not only to the 
proliferation of institutions providing services but also to the options within these 
institutions. Community colleges commonly offer at least three different types 
of career programs in addition to college parallel and remedial programs. Some 
two-year associate degree programs may be as rigorous or more rigorous than the 
two year college parallel program. Students who complete such programs often 
transfer to four year colleges and universities, at times without loss of credit. 
Those who enter the work force directly may enter at levels not too far different 
from the baccalaureate graduate, as in the case of registered nursing. In 
programs of this type, academic courses most commonly are' the same courses 
required of college parallel students. 

At the opposite extreme are the less than two year certificate Programs 
which prepare individuals to enter very specific positions in the work force. 
These programs teach academic courses only as they relate directly to the job 
for which the individual is being prepared. For example, a clerk-typist must 
be able to spell and to punctuate. A student who decides to reenter formal 
education after completing a one-year certificate program may find very 
little of his previous training recognized. 

The third type of program offered by a community college incorporates the 
specialized training of the certificate program with an academic core ranging 
from one-third or half of the total 60-70 semester hours of work. Academic 
courses are less theoretical than those offered for college parallel students and 
may be modified to emphasize applications related to the specialized training. 
As in the case of the certificate program, students who attempt to reenter the 
formal education process will do so with the probability of losing much of the 
work previously completed. 

Two year campuses of four year institutions also offer career opportunities 
at the post-secondary level. Because of the influence of a baccalaureate oriented 
faculty, programs tend to be of the generalized and/or rigorous variety. 
Propietary institutions represent the third approach to post-secondary career 
education. Here the emphasis is reversed from that of the branch campus. 
Proprietary institutions tend to concentrate on certificate and specialized 
technology programs with relatively limited emphasis on academic courses 
except as necessary to provide skills needed for a specific job. 

Until recently, the assumptions made about career programs at the post- 
secondary level in institutions other than those granting the baccalaureate were 
very similar to those made in the vocational-technical schools. The programs 
were described as terminal and consequently little attention was given to the need 
for upward articulation. Post-secondar>' institutions have discovered the same 


facts which now appear evident to vocational-technical school administrators. The 
characteristics of students and changing manpower requirements have combined 
to defeat the concept of a terminal program. As a result, four year colleges 
and universities have begun to give attention to how they can serve the need of 
those who have completed programs at the associate degree level. The Capitol 
Campus of Penn State University and Spring Garden Institute are two examples in 
Pennsylvania of four year institutions responding to new needs. 

The emphasis placed in this paper upon articulation and the career lattice 
concept may seem to be an argument for an arrangement to extend the duration 
of formal schooling as in academic programs where the pressure for going to 
college has become so intense. This is not the model I would superimpose upon 
career education. Many students do have all of the formal education they require 
for productive lives when they graduate from the area vocational-technical 
school. Beyond the opportunity to come back for refresher training from time to 
time, there is no reason why these students should be encouraged to go any 
further in our system of formal education. In a similar manner, at each level 
within the structure, I see more students entering the work force than going on- 
Neverthcioss, if we are to be totally realistic about the nature of those we serve 
and the kinds of programs we structure to serve them, we must recognize that we 
have an obligation to create programs which are open ended and not cul de sacs. 
Thrse students who have the ability to benefit by studying at advanced levels 
should be able to do so without unnecessary repetition or wasted resources within 
the system* The model for articulation which follows is based upon these 
assumptions, 

MODEL FOR ARTICULATION 

Community colleges and area vocational-technical schools are uniquely 
situated to address themselves jointly to the problems of career program 
articulation. Both, in a sense, are hybrid institutions incorporating elements 
of secondary imd post-secondary, academic and career. The experience of 
attempting to accommodate these diverse elements can be invaluable in an effort 
to resolve the current problems posed by the lack of articulation. The area 
vocational-technical school while defined as an institution of basic education 
clearly has post-secondary capabilities. While its focus emphasizes specialized 
skills, such skills cannot be taught without related general education support. 
Community colleges, while defined as institutions of higher education, have 
historical roots in the secondary school system. Because of their comprehensive 
nature, they must continuou.sly cope with the problems of reconciling academic 
and career education. 

A decision to e.xplore opportunities for cooperation in career education was 
made by the two area vocational-technical schools and the community college in 
Northampton County in August of 1972. A proposal was developed and circulated 
to the joint operating committees of the two area vocational-technical schools and 
to the board of trustees of the community college. 

The proposal was received favorably providing the basis for submission of 
a grant request under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, Ancillary 
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Part B. The grant v,.;s iipprovud and funding authorized for a cooperative 
directoi', clerical services and cuusulting assistance. The plan called for the 
establishment of a structure through which trustees, operating committee 
members, administrators and faculty could plan and execute joint programs. 
Through the structure which came to be called ilie Career Education Cooperative, 
both immediate and long range apprnaclies were identified. Among the areas to 
receive immediate attention were practical nursing, early admission and facilities 
planning. 

Each area vocational-technical school offered a program in practical nursing. 
The community college offered a program for registered nurses. It was decided 
to merge the two practical nin-i:ing programs and to transfer them to the 
community college. This has been accomplished providing several significant 
advantages. The practical nursing program is post-secondary because of licensiu'e 
requirements. Now, instead of being unique, students and faculty function in a 
post-secondary environment which is more compatible with their needs. Programs 
v.'hich previously required three nursing arts laboratories are now being offered 
in one, freeing the two laboratories in the area vocational-technical schools, one 
of which was used to create additional capacity for an oversubscribed secondary 
program while the other facility was used to house a new program. Savings were 
realized in terms of the number of administrative, clerical and teaching staff 
members required for the practical nursing program. Faculty members were 
able to concentrate more effectively in their areas of specialization. A combined 
admissions process has made it easier to ensure that students end up in the 
program for which they are best suited. Finally, efforts have begun to articulate 
the practical and registered nursing programs so that students will find it easier 
to move to a higher level. 

A second area identified for immediate cooperation was the early admission 
of students demonstrating superior performance at the vocational-technical 
schools to related community college career programs. Three programs were 
selected for initial attention. These were data processing, electrical electronic.s 
technology and drafting and design technology. The concept of early admissions 
represented an attempt to reduce some of the problems caused hy poor program 
articulation. In each of these three areas students completing programs at the 
vocational-technical schools were at a disadvantage in competing for admission 
to the related community college programs because the design of such programs 
assumed a level of competence in mathematics and communication skills rather 
than any prior training in the specialized field. 

The plan advanced was to admit students at the end of the llth grade. 
At the end of their 12th year they would be granted a diploma by the high school 
from which they came and at the end of their 13th year they would be granted 
an associate degree from the community college. Thus, early admission would 
mean less time invested by the student to achieve a specific career objective and 
less cost to the taxpayer because of fewer years of schooli.ig to finance. Early 
admission would also create more openings in some vocational-technical school 
programs thereby allowing additional students to attend and delaying the need 
for construction of new facilities. 
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A final area for immediate attention involved joint planning of facility 
construction programs by the three institutions, Ii was felt that such nn approach 
could result in more students being served at a lower overall cost through 
Improved facilities utilization, through the flexibility of purpose that might be 
built into such facilities and through making available programs where the level 
of utilization could make it difficult for one institution to justify the cost. 

In addition to areas identified for immediate attention, a number of long 
range objectives emerged. These included adult education programs spanning 
the entire range of occupational preparation, sharing faculty resources, developing 
advanced options of existing programs offered at the area vocational-technical 
schools, joint planning in the conduct of manpower surveys and in the develop- 
ment of career information programs. 

Our goals for the Career Education Cooperative, were very ambitious during 
its initial year of existence. This is especially true when one considers that the 
project director did not begin full time employment until March 15, 1973, 
Nevertheless the achievements have been significant and hold promise of even 
greater achievement in the years ahead. 

In July of 1972 the relationship among the three executive officers could 
best be characterized as one which involved equal amounts of indifference, lack 
of trust, and insensitivity to one another's problems. The interaction involved in 
merging and transferring the practical nursing program, in preparing the proposal 
and in selecting a consortium director improved communication and helped each 
administrator to understand better the problems that his colleagues faced. 
Through initiating an attack on problems that were common to all three 
institutions, improved trust and confidence were promoted. 

Another achievement of the cooperative in its first year of operaMon was the 
development and initiation of an automotive technology program, ihere are a 
number of interesting characteristics of the program. First, it is designed to 
appeal to diverse populations including graduates of the vocational-technical 
school automobile mechanics program, graduates of comprehensive high schools 
who have no previous automotive training, and individuals presently employed 
in the automotive field who wish to extend their technical skill or advance to 
management positions. The program designed by the cooperative is competency 
based. The intent is to find out what an individual knows and to certify that 
regardless of where or how he learned it. The second objective of the program is 
to teach him what he needs to know as efficiently and effectively as possible. 

The program uses challenge examinations to establish whether an individual 
has a competency defined as the objective for a specific segment of instruction. 
The community college contracts with the area vocational-technical school to 
teach the laboratory courses and to provide the supporting facilities. A student 
may enroll full time or part time. He may take only those courses directly related 
to the automotive field, in which case he would receive a certificate, or he may 
choose to take the related general education courses and qualify for j^m associate 
degree. The program is flexible, open ended, and represents the ultimate in 
secondary, post-secondary articulation. 
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An early pri(jrity for tlio cooperative was the development of a coordinating 
council not infringing upon the autonomy of any of the three institutions, but 
permitting the communication essential to the effective implementation of the 
ideas of the cooperative. The arrangement chosen conjisted of three members 
from the board of tru.stees of the community college and three representatives 
of each of the joint operating committees of the vocational-technical schools. In 
addition, the council included the three executive officers. The responsibilities of 
the council include reviewing and reacting to proposals, informing and advising 
the respective board or joint operating committees, interpreting the positions of 
their board or joint operating committee to the cooperative, and suggesting areas 
of investigation for new proposals. 

The importance of the planning council cannot be overstated. The amount 
of planning and staff effort required to achieve the merger of the licensed practical 
nursing programs or the initiation of the automotive technology programs was 
extensive. In both of these undertakings, the executives of the three institutions 
were forced to operate under the assumption that the various controlling boards 
would provide the necessary approvals upon request, Fortunately, they did. In 
any continuing relationship, however, the early involvement of representatives of 
the governing boards and the utilization of their inpui was considered essential 
if staff effort was not to be wasted on projects disapproved after tremendous 
planning effort. 

I hope you will not assume from the preceding comments that we have 
solved all of the problems identified earlier through the implementation of the 
career program cooperative which has only been in existence about 8 
months, but I do want to convey a sense of progress and the hope 
that this project has engendered ainong those of us who have been involved. 
During 1973-74, the cooperative will develop additional posrt-secondary programs 
through the use of appropriate combinations of community college and vocational- 
technical school facilities and staff resources. Career lattice arrangements will 
be developed for related secondary and post-secondary programs leading to 
community college credit for technical work completed at the vocational-technical 
school upon recommendation of the instructor. A closer working relationship 
among faculties of the three institutions will be encouraged to promote curriculum 
revision and improved communication. 


CONCLUSION 

The assertion that community colleges and area vocational-technical 
schools should play a key role in program articulation should not lead to a 
conclusion that proprietary schools, two j-ear campuses of four year institutions 
and other colleges and universities are unimportant in providing career education. 
However, each of these institutions is more specialized or located at a less pivotal 
point in the career education continuum. Proprietary schools can best be related 
to the total career education effort through such activities as regional planning 
and contracts for educational services. Branch campuses and the four year 
colleges and universities they represent can make their most significant 
contribution through greater flexibility in programming and admissions require- 
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ments, Four year collogos nnd universities accept without question, mediocre 
graduates from academic programs* At the same time, they refuse outstanding 
graduates of career programs or penalize them by making them take courses 
that would not be required of the academic graduate* There is no good reason 
the four year institution cannot develop cap stone programs, taking students from 
wherever they are and helping them to achieve their objectives. The experience 
being gained with external degree programs may very well provide a major 
impetus in this direction. 

Our academic programs were designed to serve fifteen to twenty percent 
of the total population. By incorporating tlie career education concept and 
developing community colleges and avea vocational-technical schools, we have 
expanded our system to encompass a much greater percentage of the total 
population. If we are to encourage all of those who should be involved in 
vocational-technical education to seek such programs, we must erase tlie penalty 
for a wrong choice. Currently, an individual who selects a career program may 
well be foreclosing future options for advance study. Those of us who have been 
close to career education realize that it is a first-class approach to education and 
that those who are involved in it are first-class citizens. One of the benefits of this 
citizenship must be upward career mobility without the penalty of starting from 
zero. The Career Lattice is not only a possibility, it is a necessity. Career 
programs must become as open ended as their academic counterparts. Community 
colleges and vocational-technical schools working together can make this objective 
a reality. 
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COMPETENCY BASED EDUCATION 
AND CRITERION REFERENCED MEASURES 


i:i)W.\Ul) U. T.AUKAU 

ASSOCIATK DIKKCTOK KOU UKSKAIiCH, ADMIUAL I'KAUY AUMA 
VOCATIONAL TKCUNICAL SCItOOL, KUIiJXSnUiia. PA. 

Competency Based Education and Criterion Referenced Measures. What 
does it moan? Translated into layman's terms it means tiiat a student will learn 
just those ."ikillr; that are required for the speeific occupational goal that the 
student aspires to and that certain specified measurable endpoints are described 
so the student will know now when the goal has been niet. In a sense, we are using 
the performance based evaluation tliat Mr. Moody spoke about in an earlier talk 
this morning. The title is purposely chosen for this conference to bring out the 
point til at perhaps no one outside the field of education and quite a few who are 
in the field of education understand the "educationese" of the title. If the 
institutions of education, business, industry, labor, and government are to 
cooperate to make most efficient use of resources, they are going to have to begin 
to speak the same language. In the vernacular, a better title might be "What 
you need to know to get a job and how the man will know if you know what you 
are supposed to know". 

My presentation this morning deals with the Career Education project 
being conducted at the Admiral Peary Area Vocational Technical School (AVTS) 
in Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, as the school enters its second year of operation. In 
the total planning of a new school. Dr. Bryan V. Fluck, Director of Vocational 
Education, wanted to incorporate curriculum development to fit in with the 
new building. He did not want the same old traditional classroom activities in a 
new package. Furthermore, he wanted a curriculum that would match his 
philosophy of education; one that would allow "each student to proceed at his or 
her own rate to his or her own level of ability in areas of interest and competence 
to the student", 

I joined Dr. Fluck's staff in September of 1971, under a research grant to 
design a system to deliver the concepts in Dr. Fluck's aforementioned philosophy. 

The major goals of the project are as follows: 

* The education of students for specific occupational goals as 
defined and described in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
(DOT), 

* ,A. flexible modular scheduling system to allow students to 
proceed at their own rate in various curriculum areas, and 

* A computerized data collecting and record keeping system to 
coordinate curriculum content with student achievement and 
with individual student occupational goals. 
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T< t Z# WONDERFtJL WORLD OF HARDWOODS 


Author s D atB Pub. ^ * 

Fine Haxdwoods Association^ Hardwood Plywood Manufactuzers A86n« 

Puhli9h0 T MQ^Q^" y^^l^A"^- - --^^^ Service » 1212 Avenue of th^ Americas » 

New Yqrkt NY IGO36 ~ color movIo 

T0aoh0r or Student Material Stude nt Co a t Length 13i minutes 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: * ' < " 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION: Shows how hardwood plywood Is made and how It Is bringing 
fine cabinet woods within the budget of the averag? family* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS) 
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As I proceed witli this presentation, please bear in mind tliat the project 
staff are well awaro of Uio foUowing items: 

* Vocational Education is a part of. but not synonymous with 
Career Education, 

* The basic strategy of the research project Is design of a general 
delivery system that is flexible enough to meet both individual 
needs and the needs of various locales (rural, surburan or urban), 
and 

* Human beings, i.e. students and teachers, are the most important 
aspect of the project, despite the apparent emphasis on the 
mechanics of the system. 

To use an example that is familiar to most of us, Til deal with the auto- 
motive mechanical repair program. In traditional cUissrooms about 20-25 students 
are more or less treated as a group as they cover all espects of the auto mechanics 
course. Students are exposed to all content areas whether they are capable 
and/or willing to handle such materials. The grade given a student in such a 
course is the average of the individual test results in each of the content areas. 
Thus, the student is receiving a grade on his average ability across the entire 
curriculum. 

In the flexible modular scheduling program currently in use at Admiral 
Peary, students are allowed to select a specific occupation within auto mechanics. 
For example, there are at least eleven different types of auto mechanics listed 
in the DOT, such as air conditioning mechanic, automobile mechanic, tune up 
man, auto radiator man, etc. The skills that must be mastered by the tune up 
man are quite different from those which must be mastered by the transmission 
mechanic. It is true that the master mechanic will handle the skills of both. 
However, most students in auto mechanics will not end up as master mechanics, 
but rather will have individual skills in certain areas. The goal is to capitalize on 
the skills and competencie?; of the individual student while minimizing any 
negative effects in those areas that the student cannot or does not want to become 
involved. The .skills of the tune up man, dealing v/ith the fine tuning which 
involves the electrical system, ignition system, and fuel system of an automobile, 
are quite different from those of the transmission mechanic who is dealing with 
a heavy mechanical component of thw automobile. It does not seem quite fair to 
require a student who has some sort of native ability in the tune up man's area 
to suffer through the heavy mechanical areas of the transmission mechanic, if 
in the end that student does not intend ever to use those skills, no matter how 
poorly learned. Maybe at some later date after graduation, after several years 
working in a garage, the tune up man will decide that he is ready and willing to 
learn the transmission mechanic's job or vice versa. 

Another occupation familiar to most of us is that of service station 
manager. We are now dealing v/ith the "Career Lattice" discussed by Dr, 
Richardson earlier this morning. A person who wants to be a successful service 
station manager not only has to know auto mechanics, he or she must also have 
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skills in auto body. nKirkulin;.^ pcrsutuil liLTVic-cs, and even blueprint I'cading. 
just to name a few areas. Tin; auto mechanics and auto body curriculum content 
are obvious; marketing miglit deal with business law, depreciation, and tax 
returns; personal services might involve dealing with the public, employee 
relations, and promotional aciivltios'. dra fling and blueprint reading could be 
used by the person who might be making an addition to an existing garage facility 
and thus could talk more intelligently with any contractors involved. In summary, 
a student whose occupational goal is at the rather high level of service station 
managei^ has a major occupational area in auto mechanics, but also requires 
training and education in areas of business, distributive education, personal 
services, and the technologies. (It ,should be noted here that we are dealing with 
a secondary, post secondary situation with built in articulation,) 

Another example familiar to most of us is today's business student, who in 
addition to the usual typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and accounting courses, 
should also become involved with th^se aspects of data processing that pertain 
to payroll and computerized accounts payable. A student who aspires to be an 
office manager or business manager must take all of these courses if he or she 
ts to be proficient and up to date in that field. Because the required skills of 
most jobs involve many of the traditional curriculum areas, all occupations are to 
some degree multidisciplinary and the training and education of students should 
take that fact into account. 

The question then, assuming acceptance of the aforegoing described 
philosophy, is to design a delivery system for ^'Competency Based Education and 
Criterion Referenced Measures". Perhaps the best way to describe the system 
is to approach it chronologically and describe each phase as it occurred. The 
first step was taken in the area of curriculum development, All 20 programs to 
be offered at the vo-tech^D were outlined according to a standard coded format 
so that students could cross program lines as their occupational goals required. 
One highly rated instructor in each of the 20 programs from various vocational 
schools throughout Pennsylvania vvas invited to Ebensburg for a 3 day workshop 
seminar during which course content was developed in terms of Units, Modules, 
and Tasks, These terms are defined as follow.s: 

" Unit- a general curriculum content area, e,g,. in auto 
mechanics units would cover Fuel Systems, Electrical 
Systems, Transmission Systems, etc., 

Module- a more specific content area, e.g., in the unit Fuel 
Systems, there would be modules on Fuel Pumps, 
Carbeuration, Gas Lines and Gas Tanks, etc.. 

Task- a specific skill development, e.g., in the module Fuel 
Pumps, there would be tasks on Removing a Fuel 
Pump, Repairing a Fuel Pump, Diagnosing Mal- 
functions of a Fuel Pump, etc. 



I. aL,'Hcultur£il toclinoIoLry. horticulture and flont'ultviro. auto body, auto mechanics, 
carpoutry, (*l»*ct.ncity. masonry, plurnbinsr nnd pipe fitting*, macliining'. mining. 
Wfldins*. cOifniotolDg'y. liL»a)th .^ervlceij. njarkoting" technology, personal s»>rvices and 
transportation, qviantity foods, electronics, oiivironmontal control, nvichanical clraft- 
InK and dosij,'n. and scientific data processing. 
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When the outlinu.s of till twenty courses were compiled, over 9,000 individual 
tasks, stated in beluivioral oi)Jectives according to the Mager format, were 
identified. (Approximately 1,000 modules were listed.) Using those 9,000 tasks, 
various occupational Program of Study sheets as described hi the DOT and as 
determined to be necessary in the immediate labor market area of the Admirnl 
Peary vo-tech based on a prior labor mal<et study, wen; designed in terms of the 
individual day to day learning activities; that is, the tasks. 

Program ot Study sheets^i^ begin with a cover page which contain the 
following information: 

* A description of the occupation in two or three paragraphs, 

* The occupational title and the DOT number, 

* A list of potential locaU-^ employers for persons in that occu- 
pation. 

The second section of the Program of Study sheets includes a list of the 
required tasks that must be successfully completed in order to qualify for the 
occupation. 

Finally, the third section of the Program of Study sheets includes a list of 
elective and career tasks that are of more than average interest to the student 
aspiring to that occupation. 

After proper counseling, each incoming student to the Admiral Peary 
vo-tech selects a specific occupational goal to pursue. If the student decides, 
after a reasonable length of time, and for proper reasons, that the occupational 
goal which was chosen is not the one that he or she wishes to pursue, that goal 
can be changed and a new occupational study sheet is given to the student. 
More than likely the new occupation will be in the career I'^ttico .elated 
occupations area of the original choice. Thus, it is highly >\V fi- i\ of the 

skills (i.e., tasks) specified will occur in both occupatU^ v-.i study sheetr, Where 
there is overlap of skill requirements, the student ^^loes not lose any time when 
changing goals. 

As stated previously, this syste-Ai "is computerized such that the approxi- 
mately 400 occupational goals that were developed in the first year of the project 
are on computer file in terms of task listings. The skills are coded such that if a 
student does change goals, an analysis of student achievements as entered in the 
student record can be compared to the new and old occupational goals and credit 
for past achievements retained. It should be noted here that from the 
approximately 400 occupational choices available to the students during the first 
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Xotc: A compote packet of niatorials was di.stribiitml at ihe conference which 
contained samples of aM the materials discussed from this point on. Additional 
packet.? may bo obtained by writing to the author. The niateriaU wr>re deemed 
too cumborsome to reproduce in these proceedings a« appendices to thi? 
presentation. 

Depending on the occupation in ciuestion. local employers could moan a major 
company within ono day'.s travel of Ebcnsburg. 
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year of (Dperalion, iipproximatoly 180 different occupations were chosen in the 20 
program areas. Essenliciliy, this is i\ 9-1 increase in the individualization of 
instruction in terms of occupational goals. A.s each student achieves the skills 
required or specified, an individual computerized record Is maintained. Printouts 
for each student will be issued periodically to the student and to the course 
instructor so that a dynamic profile of the student's accomplishment can be 
maintained. 

Each skill described in the course outline and on the occupational study 
sheet represents but the tip of an iceberg. The rest of the iceberg is, collectively, 
the Task Instruction Sheets (TIS) which are created by the instructor. Each TIS 
contains the major items of task learning objective, background, procedure, 
materials and supplies, safety precautions, review questions and references. (n 
Students receive these instructor prepared instructional sheets as they are 
required on an individual basis. As each student progresses to his or her own 
occupational goal, he or she creates an individualized notebook of the specific 
task instruction sheets. When the student exits the vo-tech at any point, for any 
reason, the personalized textbook goes with the student as a record of what he or 
she has achieved. Printouts of the student achievement file will be supplied upon 
request to any potential employer wishing to consider the student as a potential 
employee. As each student progresses towards a well defined and described 
occupational goal, he or she may qualify for several other lower level occupations 
on the way to that goal. For example, referring back to the auto mechanics area, 
a student ai'piring to be a service station manager should, within the first two 
months of school, be qualifind as a service station attendant. After several more 
months and most probably into the second school year, that student might have 
acquired another occupational qualification in the area of auto mechanic 
apprentice. Perhaps at the end of the second year, an outstanding student could 
qualify for the auto mechanics DOT and so on up the line to service station 
manager. 

It is not to be inferred that either the occupational lattice or the occupational 
ladder is a hierarchy of increasing value, but rather a system of diversified skill 
requirements. Furthermore, it is recognized that at the secondary level, master 
mechanics, as well as master craftsmen, or cosmetologists, or master chefs, or 
what have you. will not be produced in three years of schooling ending at age 17 or 
IS. The primary purpose of the DOT Program of otudy sheets is to present a 
very specific roadmap for each studeu., listing those skills that are required to 
the extent that they are offered at the vocational school. It is well recognized 
that additional learning experiences such us on-the-job training, further post 
secondary education, and just plain maturity also are involved. It must be 
remembered that we are just now entering the second year of implementation of 
the TIMES concept at Admiral Peary and its third year of development. There 
are many other areas related to the project, primarily in the affective domain, 
that have not yet been touched upon. At the moment, we are concentrating on 


1. The TIS aro slrtiilar to tho. traditional Job sheet in Vocational education. They 
dlffOT from the job slioet in tliat each TIS is self contained with no need for 
operation or information sheets. Task sheot.s are written essentially at 3 levels; 
operative, skilled and technical. 


the cloliVLM-y .system iispcct. Oncu tlnit rnutlul lias bjou developed, wo have ;?roat 
faitli in the ability of chissrDDni toachers and local school nciministrators to 
become nivulved with the TIMIIS concept mid to adapt it to local !iecd<;. 

In any event, a stutlent does benefit immediately I'roin the current system 
in Uiat. before the .uame is. be.nm, ihi? ruli's and prt>cedures anil iiulividual steps 
required fur the occupational ^j;iki( arc ('\[)licitly laid out for the sludcnt to examine 
and tn decide as to how best to attack the problem of achioviii)^ that .r^oal, No 
student is locked into a given roadmap, l^aihcr, as discussed pro\'iously, If at 
some point a student ha?; a vocational chaiv^e that has l)een the result of a proper 
decision rnnhin;; process and c<;nsuktUion with counselors, teachers, parents, and 
other qualified and interested personnel, tiie .student can exc!ian{?e roadmaps. 
Still, at any point, the student knnws where he or she has been, where he or she 
i^, and what is alicad. 

Another intended use of the Dictitmary of Occupational Titles Program of 
Study sheets and Task Instruction Sheets is as jundance und instructinnnl 
materials clown tliruagh the grade le\'els, lM)r example, seventh, ei^jhth, and 
ninth j,'raders could f)rowse through area.^ of interest in free time, study periods 
or counseling periods, reading the various lists of skills required for different 
occupations. In the lower grade levels, classroom teachers could u.se the specific 
detailed listings of skills to plan classroom activities around certain occupadonal 
studies. It would be less difficult to design classroom activities given specific 
day to day activities of the occupation, rather than a two paragraph overview that 
says very little as to what happens on a day to day hasis. The instructor prepared 
Task Instruction Sheets would be useful in suggesting materials and procedures 
on a scaled down version for the elementary and middle school grades, us 
components of the Career Awareness and Career Orientation segments of the 
total Career Education spectrum. 

The first year of operation at Admiral Peary was consiuered quite succeess- 
ful despite the adverse opening conditions of the school whi^^h v/as 2 months late 
due to a labor strike at the construction site. The approximately 800 enrolled 
students at Admiral Peary had logged in nearly 50,000 individual task completions 
for an average of 60 skills per student for the first year of operation. As part of 
the individualized program, TIS were prepared for student in the health 
assistant program for a one month clinical program. The students were released 
full time from both the vocational school and their home high school to work for 
doctors, dentists, hospitals and clinics in the area. Each student was presented 
with a coded computer printout of her specific achievements along with a course 
outline. An important piece of feedback from the employers was that they would 
prefer to see the task titles describing the individual tasks printed beside the 
code number. This change is being introduced during the current school year. 

Although the system has been designed to be a student oriented, flexible 
modular scheduling system for delivering Dr. Pluck's philosophy of "allowing 
each student to proceed at his or her own rate to his or her own level of ability 
in areas of interest and competence", many other people including counselors, 
employers, administrators, parents, and instructors can also benefit from the 
information collected and maintained through the flexible modular scheduling 
system. 
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In addition to the individual student records tliat cnn bo printed out, 
summnfy statistics for each shop or classroom area can also be printed out 
either chronologically on a day to day basl? in terms of tasks or In summary 
form, Riving tasl< number, how many students completed that tasl< during a 
school year, on how many different days students completed that tasl< and during 
what period of time the first and 'nst achievement of a given taslc were obtained. 
A quick review of computer printout summary sheets for the first year of operation 
shows conclusively that students were allowed to proceed at their own rate as 
shown by the different numbers (in the range under the column "Times 

Completed". In a traditional classroom all I's would have been entered in that 
column. The goal of having students in areas of interest, competence, and at 
their own level of ability is shown by the different numbers under the column 
•'Student Achievement". Again, in a traditional classroom the number would 
havo been the same for all tasks and would equal tlie total number of students In 
that classroom. If the record shows thut an unusually large number of students 
complete a task (remember, students from other ureas can enter a classroom for 
a given set of tasks or skills) it may be an indication to the administration that a 
l(?iicher aide or an ndditloniil instructor In ;i certain course area is required. 
(There are indications that this may be the case in our own school in blueprint 
reading.) On the other hnnd» a task with only one student completion could 
indicate either that the task is obsolete and should be deleted from the course or 
that it is a rather high level and difficult task that can bo achieved by only the 
best students. Even if the task that was completed by just one student was 
needed only for an unusual occupation, that is no reason not to have that task in 
the course outline. The system is such that in.Uructors can constantly update 
their course outlines in a systematic manner without fear of confusion or of 
penalizing students who have completed prior tasks. New tasks can be added, 
obsolete tasks can be deleted, and existing tasks can be updated to meet the 
demands of the labor market. 

A review of the student printouts by an instructor or a counselor could 
spot only one of many trends including the fact that a student is goofing off. 
going in the wrong direction, or excelling. The system delivers a very objective 
record of what .skills a student can actually perform independent or virtually 
independent of any subjective evaluation of that student (assuming Mager*s format 
for behavioral objectives has been followed). For example, in a traditional 
classroom the student's grade is usually a combination of what the student knows, 
the student's attendance record, the student*s attitude, the student's relationship 
with the teacher, the student's relationship with other students, etc. Under the 
TIiMES system, the record of student accomplishments in terms of objectively 
defined and described skills is a matter of record. The question of whether or 
not the instructor would want this particular student as an employee is a separate 
question. It may be that an employer has need for a student with certain skills 
and that the student*s personality is of no consequence, because it is a one person 
job off in a corner of a shop somewhere. If an obnoxious student is the only one 
who has those skills, it then becomes the employer's decision whether or not to 
accept that student for the job, rather than having the student prejudged and 
perhaps eliminated from competition for a job the student can do. The above 
described circumstances can be critical in the area of hiring the handicapped. 
The TIMES concept has been used in a program for the multihandicapped at two 


looal stato school ht)spiluls. Lost year 50 stuclenln cumo lo the Admiral Peary 
AVTS foi* *'hands on" exploratory experiences for a sixteen week period; 5 days 
a week; 2 hours a day in the late afternoon. During the current school year, the 
program has been expanded to accept 100 students from the same two state 
school hospitals. 

In summary, the Admiral Peary Research Project In Carrier Education, 
referred to by the acronym TIMES, has developed and implemented n delivery 
system for Career Preparation that educates students to Individual occupational 
goals, while accommodating the different abilities and competencies of the 
individual student. During the current school year, th^ system Is being explored 
on n trial basis In the buslne;s department of the six high schools that send 
students to the vocational sch( ol. The model was designed to be as general as 
possible so that I' could fit into any educational system, subject to the rules, 
regulations and desires of the administration of that system. Reporting could be 
daily, weekly, monthly, semester wise, or yearly, juFt as scheduling can cover 
any one of the above time periods. The system deals with the "what to teach** 
as opposed to the "how to teach". The "what to teach" says an auto mechanic 
in Boston, Los Angeles, Tampa or Ebcnsburg needs essentially the same skills. 
Tiic '"how to teach" is covered on the individual Task Instruction Sheets developed 
by the instru'^tors in that specific school. Instructors are the ones who know 
best how to t nich the type of student that is in a given area. Although an auto 
mechanic in Philadelphia or in Ebensburg has to know essentially the same skills, 
the teaching methodology may be different for the kid in the city ghetto or the 
kid in a rural Appalachia ghetto. 

We at Admiral Peary believe that tiie potential of the TIMES concept Is 
limited only by the ability of educators throughout the state and county to adopt, 
adapt and apply the concept to their local needs. 
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LABOR'S MANPOWER ARM 


MINONA CLINTON 

AUKA UKPllKSKNTATtVK. HUMAN r.KSOUUCKS DHVKLOMKNT INSTITUTK, 
AKri.CIi\ I'lTTSni'lUilf, 1»A. 

The HUMAN RESOURCES DEVI- LOPMHNT INSTITUTE (II. U.D.I,). " 
non-prufit pmgram, was ctublisliecl by tliu AFL-CIO Executive Board uf Directors 
in September of 1968 as Labor's "Manpower Arm", President George Menny is 
Chnirman of the Institute's Board of Directors am' Julius Rothman Is tho Presi- 
dent and Director of II. R.D.I. 

The HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE, under contract 
with the U. S. Department of Labor, has eslabUsaed offices in fifty major 
industrial centers throughout the country, including Puerto Rico, 

The Institute was mandated to "mnbilizo and utilize the vast resources of 
skilled talent and experience available within the Labor Movement to plan, 
develop, coordinate and operate programs for the hard-core unemployed", to 
prepare and train tliem for good jobs at decent pay. 

The full'time staff ail of whom ct)me from the ranks of organized labor, 
work through local and state central labor bodies to provide technical assistance 
to tho unions on idl federally-funded manpower programs, and as liaison with 
local, state and federal manpower agencius. All are keenly aware of the needs 
and problems of the ilisadvantageU and by providing direction, guidance and 
leadership to organized labor's expanding activity and involvement in the man- 
power field, their presence has added a new and significant dimension to the 
technical resources available in the field of manpower. This role has enabled 
H.R.D.E, over a five year period, to become deeply involved in a broad spectrum 
of manpower programs itnd problems. 

To he more specific, I would like to cite some of the H. R.D.I, program 
activities. 

JOB CORPS 

In the JOIj CORPS, five building trades unions and one railroad union are 
preparing well o\'er 2,000 JOB CORPS enrolUes either for direct employment or 
for indenture as apprentices. 

The five building trades programs are conduct^'d in the JOB CORPS 
conservation centers v.ith the unions providing instructional and placement 
services. Every youth who completes the training is assured a placement in the 
trade of his choice. The two larger programs are being carried out by the 
Carpenters and the Painters. Other Building Trades unions involved are Operating 
Engineers. Bricklayers and the Cement Masons. 

The Brotherhood of Railway and Airline Clerks program is located in 
residential centers in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

The unions involved have a placement record of 94',^ of these completing 
from six months to a year of trinning. Starling pay for the apprentices in the 
Building Trades is around $3.00 an hour. 

er|c 


JOBS — J0I3S OPTIONAL 


Tho AFL-CIO iiiul Us iifl'ilkitps aro rolatcd to the J013S proj^ram in several 
ways. The AFL-CIO provides a full-llnio Ihison officer to the National Allianee 
of Busiaossmen, the pvonuUional arm of the SOUS Prt)f»rami 

The fifty If.H.D.L staff ri'presealallves are ai:ltve in assisting; hi the 
development of JOBS eonlraels. They also worl>: with both unloti and manage- 
ment in ironin.L; out any illfferenoos that may ari.*:e darini» tho operational period 
(^f the contract. 

Metween October, mo and November 'M), 1071, the II.R.D.I, s.aff assisted 
in developing contrael.s covering; Jl, •!!)(> irainin.n slots. Of these, :J»511) were for 
upLjrading of v.orkers already on the job. 

In addition. H.F^.D.l. developed tho Buddy Projiram to assist with the 
problems of retainlnj^ workers hired under the JOHS proi',ram. 

The Buddy, a trained union member provides tiic personal support on-the-job 
that mimy need, esp eel ally during the initial period on the job, 

During 1070 to 1971, sixty-seven "Buddy" Programs wcro held and 1,710 
workers trained for their role as "Buddies". 

VETERANS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

H. R.D.I, developed a small Veterans Assistance Program at the request of 
the Department of Defense. Three H. R.D.I staff representatives are stationed at 
the Separation Centers at Treasure Island (serving Navy and Marine personnel) 
and the Oakland Army Base in the San Francisco Bay Area. The Servicemen 
being separated are given a general orientation about the job situation and those 
interested in further job placement assistance are individually interviewed. 

If the Veteran feels that he would like to have the AFL-CIO help him find a 
job when he returns home, a referral card on the Veteran is sent to the H.R.D.I. 
office or to a local AFL-CIO labor council, whichever is closer to the Veteran's 
home. 

From March 1, 1971 (the date the West Coast operation started) through 
October :iO, 1971, 629 Veterans were placed into jobs at an average wage of over 
$3.20 per hour. 

SUIVIMER YOUTH EMPLOVMENT 

Throughout the five years of H.R.D.I.*s existence, staff has always been 
concerned with finding jobs for in-school youth. Through concentrated effort in 
the Spring of 1971, almost 8,000 young people were placed in jobs, many of them 
paying well over the minimum wage. 
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H.R.D.I, nlso has a heavy involvement hi apprenticeship through the 17 
Apprenticeship Outreach Programs (AOPs) It administers, 

The programs, all sponsored by building and construction trades councils, 
placed 286 minorities In apprenticeships in 18 trades, between April nnd July 1973. 
Another 64 minorities entered Journeymen positions through AOP activities, 

Other program activities involve — 

(a) Work with prisoners and ex-offenders 

(b) VVorl< with state and local manpower planning councils 

(c) Veterans Construction JOB Clearinghouse 

(d) Development of local, area or statewide manpower conferences 
for the purpose of informing union leaders and members of the 
need, purpose and potential of federally funded manpower 
programs. 

JOB DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT 

I'^inally, H.R.D.I. since its inception, has been deeply involved and concerned 
with finding decent paying, permanent jobs for the disadvantaged unemployed, 
enabling them tn enter the mainstream of our economic life. 

True, the nation's priorities seemed to have changed, particularly with the 
present administration, however. H.R.D.I.'s responsibility and-all out effort in 
this area has not diminished but has accelerated along with our top priority to 
assist Vietnam Era Veterans, many of whom now fall within the disadvantaged 
classification. 

To recap our accomplishments in job development and placement, I will 
give you a few figures on what was done in 1972 by H.R.D.I.. which should clearly 
illustrate what we have done over tlie past five years. 

In 1972. we developed about 29.000 jobs, and we ourselves placed more than 
9.000 workers in these jobs. Our Department of Labor contractural goal during 
1972 was to develop 17,500 jobs. We actually developed far more than we were 
pledged to develop. And, even though the Labor Department did not ask us to 
place people into these jobs, we placed more than 9,000. 

Well now, who were these people that we placed in jobs — Almost 500 were 
ex-offenders — exconvicts; more than 2300 were Vietnam era veterans; we 
placed over 2500 youngster from poverty neighborhoods in Summer youth employ- 
ment programs: and we placed some 1200 Welfare recipients. 

Considering that we have a relatively small staff, we think that this is a 
pretty good record. 
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HOTEL AND LODGING 
-04,11 00 00 


Organized' subject matter and learning experiences 
related to the tasks performed by distributive 
employees and management personnel in l^stablish- 
ments which provide' lodging » lodging and meals » 
convention facilitlest and other services on a 
year^zround or seasoiffiil basis to the general 
public or to an organization's membership* 


However, It was n scramble not only to find the jobs, but quite n chore to 
assist the iippUcnnt to become employable. 


Employnbillty, job retidiness, salable skills, intellecturul caliber, work 
oriented, etc. These nre frustrnMng words to anyone Involved in fighting the 
war on unemployment today. 

Why must this frustration exist? Why must job placement personnel bo 
concerned with making a job applicant employable? 

Confronted with these and other related questions concerning todays 
chronically unemployed, it is not difficult to see that we have missed the boat in 
our educational process and ''Career Education" is needed, 

"Career Education" is an educational process whereby teaching and learning 
provide for broad-based academic accomplishments, including communicative 
skills; where career awareness is developed, and exposure to careers is provided, 
All students emerging from the process should be equipped with salable skills 
and the desire and ability to work. Above all, each student would bo in a position 
to absorb either further educatfcn or further training, considering both of these 
factors as salable skills. A person's career, 1 think, is his whole lifetime from 
birth to death, including work and leisure. "Career Education" should provide 
for vocational appreciations to preclude circumstances where the goal of personal 
fulfillment and gratification is limited by job conditions. 

"Career Education" must encompass a new social awareness whose 
objectives must be to rededicate our society to the equality of man and a total 
reaffirmation toward destroying class hatred, racial bigotry, and inequality of 
opportunity." 

In closing, I would like to share with you the statement and position adopted 
by the AFL-CIO Executive Council on Career Education at Bal Harbour, Florida, 
February i5, i972. 
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Statement by the AFL-CIO Executive Council on 
Career Education 


Dal Hurbor, IMordia — February 15, 1972 

Kcccntly the United Stnlcs Office of Hduculion lujs been placing strong 
emphasis upon career education, The AFL-CIO welcomes this trend as one which 
furthers the views long held by organized labor. 

The AFL-CIO at Its 1969 convention doclnred: **Schools must prepare all 
students for the realities of the world of work. Such preparation can best be 
achieved through comprehensive organization of schools which bring together 
general education and vocational education, beginning even in the elementary 
school years and continuing on through the junior college level. Such a unified 
approach, by giving all students at least some experience in skill training and by 
giving all students a solid foundation in English, matheinatlcs, sciences and social 
studies, can do much to restore the dignity of labor, a concept which has often 
been lost in the school of the past." 

The AFL-CIO has further urged that schools expand the occupational 
categories in which they provide training to their students and that vocational 
education be designed not to narrow, but to widen the options which are available 
to young people. A student who enters into a vocational education program should 
not thereby have to shut off the future possibility of going on to higher education. 

The career education proposals being developed by the Office of Education 
have tiie potential for fulfilling these goals. There are nevertheless a number of 
facts which temper labor's enihusiasni. 

One of the most important questions is that concerning career education in 
President Nixon's proposed 1973 budget. The President proposes to fund career 
education programs in considerable part under the Vocational Education Act and, 
as in past years, tiie President proposes an appropriation of less than half of what 
Congress has authorized under this Act. This grossly inadequate budget request 
creates a serious credibility gap with regard to the .Administration's professed 
enthusiasm for career education. 

What is more, the President again pressed for tlie enactment of his education 
block grant bill which would explicitly repeal the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 and the Amendments of 19GS. All of the provisions of this legislation would 
be wiped out, even including the requirements that states establish vocational 
advisory committees. 

In place of the Vocational Education Act, the Administration's education 
block grant bill would simply earmark a portion of federal funds for education, 
without any other restrictions, for career education. Even these funds would be 
subject to further depletion. States would be permitted to transfer up to 20% 
of the funds for career education to other purposes, It is difficult to square 
these facts with the Office of Education statements about the high priority it 
places on career education. 


Perhaps the most cUmgcrous of all tendencies In the Admlnlstrntlon»s plnns 
Is the nnnounccment that of four ''models" for career education now being 
planned, one Is to be on ''Employer-based Model**. According to the Office of 
Education, *'Tlio program will be operated by a consortia of employers. Each 
^consortium will encourage the assistance and active support of diverse community 
elements, such as uniohs» schools, parcMits, PTA's and Chambers of Commerce." 

Under the proposal, employers would create, develop, und operate a 
career education program for students from 13 to 20 years old, combining class- 
room teaching with on-the-job experience. An Indication of the thinking implicit 
in the Administration strategy is tlie fact that the Department of Labor has been 
studying ways of easing the Child Labor Laws so as to permit younger students 
to w'Qvk ill factories and at other jobs. U is difficult to believe that such a 
program would not displace at least some older employees, and the moral 
Implications of going back to the practice of employing children at sub-sStandard 
wages are unthinkable. 

Commissioner of Education Sidney Marland has gone so far as to suggest 
**tax credits** as ^'suitable in vntives to encourage participation by businessmen." 

Tlie AFL-CIO has no intention of giving **assistance and active support" 
to any plan which would turn a major part of the public schools over to ''a 
consortium of employers" and which would give them a new tax loophole at the 
same time. 

Finally, much of the Administration's praise for career education comes 
in the context of statements to the effect that too many young people now in 
college really don't iD-long there and that they would profit more from vocational 
education;- it is difficult to avoid the implication that wliat tj really involved 
is not so much an upgrading of career education as an effort to find an excuse 
for loss federal support for higher education. Significantly, President Nixon's 
197:j budget message proposes cuts in Office of Education programs in higher 
education wliich far exceed the additional $.55 million which is asked for career 
education. 

Tlio AFL-CIO supports career education but v;e will not allow it to be won 
at the expense of narrowing opportunities for higher education. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
AMD THE WORLD OF WORK 


DONAM) i:VANS 


COOUDI.VATOU. COOlM'lUATrVK KPUCATION, AM'OONa AUKA 
VOCATIONAL TKClINlCAri SCUOOl^ Al/rOONA, PA. 


I. GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Cooperative Vocational Education Program of the Altoona Area Vo-Tech 
School Is a course offered by the Dlair County Area Schools for students Interested 
in learning a vocation and gaining practical on-the-job training while enrolled in 
high school. Tlie program is a cooperative venture between interested employers 
and the local school in an effort to provide students with the opportunity to learn 
the occupation of thoir choice. The on-the-job training and the specific job-related 
information obtained in the classroom provides local students with opportunity to 
loam and to advance in particular occupations. 

A. Meaning of the Trograni 

The name of this program describes itself adequately in tliat it is a 
cooperative* vt-nturo between the scliool and local business or industry in worlving 
together to provide training in the areas of student interest. The program will 
consist of on-the-job training which is provided iDy the local employer and the 
coordinated related instruction which is provided by tlie school. 

n. Importance of the Program to the Student Trainee 

When studenis select this prf)gram. they indicate by iheir clioice that they 
are interested in learning a trade that will afford them a livelihood in their adult 
years. In ihis program, they may work for several years or even an entire life. 
This program is designed to provide students with first-hand experience in local 
business or industry while ihey are learning their chosen occupation. A year's 
experience will also help them decide if their original choice was really the correct 
one for Uiem. 

Training in this field should also help make the high school program more 
meaningful to the student trainee. They will he able to apply the basic principles 
learned in such areas as; Engli.sh. mathamatics, science, shop, etc. This will 
vary wiih the occupation which they select and the courses they take prior to the 
Junior and/or Senior years. Research has shown that students in a program 
such as this have been able to do better work in their other studies. The 
Cooperative Vocational Education Program will mold the in-school training and 
work e.xperience together into an organized program by providing supervised 
training experience on the job and an opportunity to study related information 
that will enable the student to show progress in their chosen occupation. 

C. Purpose of C.V.E. 

The basic purpose of cooperative vocational education is to provide 
occupational training through the use of business and industrial concerns and to 
bridge the gap between school and employment. Cooperative vocational 
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education progainis tnko a sehoul curriculum beyond the four walls of tlio high 
school iiiul use the coinnumlty as Its classrooms. The facilities of the local 
business nnd Industries are used for the vocational classroom and local craftsmen 
are the Instructors. It offers the blending of high school Instruction with omtlic-Job 
experience. Training; is offered where royular preparatory training could not be 
offered. It is also used as a capstone activity In the present vocational programs. 
Cooperative vocational education cannot only offer a variety of occupational areas, 
but can also accommodate many levels of training from semi-skilled to the 
technician level. 

D, How C.V.E, Functions 

This program Is designed to provide the students the necessary vocational 
training to learn a trade while tliey are completing their high school education. 
The Job training is designed so that It should not Interfere with othiir studies and 
should make them more meaningful to the student. They must remember this 
program is an elective program and that the requirements of the high scliool 
graduation arc the same as for students enrolled in the other program in the 
scliool. It is vitally important that they do a good job in all phases of their high 
school work. 

The coordinator will counsel them from time to time regarding the progress 
at the training station. He will assist students with any problems they might 
have with their job or high school program. The coordinator will visit frequently 
at the training station and confer witlt the employer for the purpose of observing 
progress on the job and to decide the type of related information which will be of 
most value at that particular time. 

E. Responsibilities of C.V.E. Students 

Thus far in their educational program throe parties— the student, their 
parents, and the school— have been concerned with their progress. Now, they will 
have the fourth party involved; namely, the employer. Ite is extremely interested 
in their progress because thoy are hcoming ti more valuable employee as the 
year progresses. 

.As they expect certain demands from the employer, he will expect several 
things from tliem in return. They are expected to be dependable at all times. 
He will expect them to be loyal to him. his company, and his product. He will 
expect them to be honest in their dealings with his time, money, and materials. 
The student will be expected to be enthusiastic to learn all there is to know about 
the job. 

The students will have certain responsibilities to the school. Considerable 
time has been spent in arranging the schedule so that they can participate in this 
program. Despite the fact that they will be away from the school for a part of 
each school day, they will be under the jurisdiction of the school. Their conduct, 
appearance, and attitudes will reflect either good or bad impressions upon the 
school. In most cases, they will be the only direct contact between the school and 
the. employer. It is the students' responsibility that the acquired impressions of 
i "'"e school are of the highest order. 


II, PUOGUAM POLICY 


A. General 

1. Student applleanis to tlio Program imclorstand. In lulvanco, that employ- 
ment participation becomes effective only upon school approval of placement In 
part-time employment or upon school approval of a .student's previous self- 
plncemont. A "school approval" of student employment in the Program is 
necessary for the protection of students* hoaltii, safety and best total school 
performance, also for compliance with local, state, and federal laws as they 
apply. 

2. In nil cases, oacli student applicatifs scholastic career and Its completion 
by graduation arc hold by tlie school to bo of primary importance. Acceptance 
for or rejection from Program participation is based fundamentally on that 
administrative policy. In other words, only llioso students Judged by the 
Coordinator and the concerned school counselor as one likely to bo helped toward 
their occu[)alional ^»oal by the I'rogram participation will be approved as eligible 
for such part -time employment, 

3. Immediate application for "work papers" as required by la'V, is to be 
made by students under IS years of age prior to each employment placement and 
always through homo high .school to the required agencies for issuance of same. 
This includes a physical examination by applicant's family physician. Students 
over IS years of age may be asked to present birth certificau? to further verify age. 

4. Assuming thai tlie student has performed s.uisfactorily at school and at 
work with expected cooperation and good porsunal conduct, he will receive credit 
toward graduation in accordance with the policy established by his home school. 

5. .Students may not leave their job,., or accept oilier employment, during 
any school term in Cinjuaction with this program without previous consultation 
with the npproN'al of the Program Coordinator. 

(>. .\ studt-nt mu.st. in every instance, see tluU employer and Coortlinator 
are notified of any absence duo to illness ^.erious enougii to justify al)':eace from 
work. Ab^;once notes muu comply with the participating schools attendance 
policies, Kxcos.sive absences from school or from the training station may bo 
cause for removid from the progriim. 

7. If necesLiary to atlend school activities during scheduled v.'.)rking hours, 
the student must ask the employer for an excused absence from work. However, 
employment for pay represents, in effort, a clioice firmly made by the .student, 
with parental approval, to moot the established conditions of the cmphiytnont 
originally accepted by the student for duration at least of llio current school year, 

S. Each .student permitted to participate in tliij Program is required to 
maintain penalty free self-discipline, during the entire school year, both inside 
and outside the school area. Cause for school's disciplining a program member- 
O ;udent may require his or her immediate dismissal from Program, aside from 



nny other school disclplliuiry incnHUrcs invukeil, ngnln with consequent loss of 
scholastic credits tovviircl graduation. 


D. The student is expected to live up to all rules and re(»ulations as out- 
lined by Ids employer, to work for the best hitere.sts of the employer, and to keep 
matters of business In strict confidence, in thi' event of controversial job problems, 
he is expected to discuss those directly with the Coordinator who In turn will 
discuss same with the employer, 

ID. Employment is a requirement for enrollment in the cooperative pro- 
gram. The employment status of tlie student serves to provide the necessary 
laboratory experience, throuj»h which each student may test basic concepts In 
practical situations. In me event that a student's employment is terminated* 
every effort will be made to secure a new p')sltl(m for the student. If, howcvcr» 
after a reasonable time a satisfactory employer is not found, the student will be 
rescheduled in rej^ular classes to complete his ciiucatlon. 

. H. Student Trainee Policy 

1. Identification Card — Each student in the program receives a wallet-sized 
card that indicates th:jt they arc lmi rolled in the Cooperative Vocatlontil Education 
Pro^^i'am for the current school year. The card is verification th:it they are 
excused from school diu'ln^ the day to j^o to the Irainin/; station. 

1!. Attendance at School and Work — It is expected that the students be 
regular in their attendance at school as well as on the Job. Thoy have an 
obIi;4ation to be at their place of employment at the times aj^reed upon. Their 
absence creates undesirable situations in that their fellow employees must do 
their job as well as their own if the work is to be completed. *'If you arc too 
.sick to come to svhooj, you are too sick to work." The coordinator requests 
employers not to let students work unless they have bfcn in school that day. The 
student must also aj^ree to call his cmployei* cmd th.e school before as a^^reod 
but no later than 10:00 a.m. if he is j^oioR to be absent from school. It is important 
that the employer have this information in order th.'it he can plan his work for the 
day. If thi.' student does not phone the school hy 10:00 a.m.. it is assumed t^iUt he 
is skipping school and the employer is called to inform him of his absence from 
.vchfV)!. — Student.s not at their training station on a particular di'y are expected 
lo attend school during the training period and until school has been dismi.ssed for 
t.he day. 

:J. School Vacations — The employer is given a copy of the school calendar 
in order that ho knows when school Is in operation. Whether the students work 
during school vacation periods is to be agreed upon by them and their employer. 
At certain times of the year, employers have a great need for extra help and It 
is requested that the students will help them out during the rush periods. 

4. Discipline — if the student is making adult decisions on the job, it is 
expected that he also acts as an ndu?t during the time he is in school. However, 
O p should violate school policy, he is treated in the .same manner as any other 
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student. Dccausc Itu Is warklti^ during part of the day In no oxctisu for missing 
detention, It Is to bo rcmcinburud that should the student be suspended from 
school for a period of time, he is not to work until he has been reinstated Into 
school, Employers are Informed of all suspensions. 

5. Auto Parking — All Cooperativo Vocational r.ducatlon students park 
in the area assigned to them. They are not to park in those areas set aside for 
others to park. 

G. Student Insurance — It Is recommended that students have student 
accidence insurance policies, The school provides the opportunity to purchase 
types of Insurance policies. Some policies will provide coverage during the time 
school is in operation whereas the other types of policies protect them twenty-four 
hours a day for twelve months. Employers are required to carry \Vorkn7en*s 
Compensation on the student, however, this protect:! them only while they are 
working. 

7. Transportation — Transportation to the place of employment and to their 
home is the responsibility of the student and parent. 

S. Work Permits — State and federal laws re(|uire persons under ei^'.ueen 
years of age to secure work permits. Employers are required to have the permit 
on file at all limes while the student is working for them. Failure to do this could 
result in heavy fines, ft is the students' re.sponsil)iHty to obtain the work permit. 

0. Hours of Employment — Employers have agreed to provide a minimum 
of ten hours of employment c;jcIi week. However, many employci's have found it 
adviintageou^ to ri'(|uost students tor a longer period each week and possibly 
some hours on Saturday. The exact number of hours vary from employer to 
employer. For siudents under eighteen years of age, employers must abide by 
state and federal child labor laws. The laws state the conditions under which 
minors can ^vork. 

II). Wages - Wages paid to students vary among employers, however, the 
wa^'e must \" at least the minimum wage, or approved subminimum wage 
required by state and federal laws. Some employers give raises during the year 
on the basis Mf tlie student's performance. Other employers may not give any 
raises until ihe training program has been completed at the end of the school 
year. The training and experience are the most important facets of the 
Cooperative Vocational Education program. 

il. Termination of Employment — If a student has been dismissed from 
the program for just cause, he is dropped from the Cooperative Vocational Edu- 
cation Program and no credits are given to the student. Just ::ause includes 
such things as irregular attendance, stealing, lying and other acts of dishonesty, 
etc. Should a student have his employment terminated because of conditions 
beyond his control, the school attempts to pbce him in a similar type training 
station. 
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J2. Unemployment Benefits Because the students are considered as 
pnrt'tlmo employees and student trainees, they arc not eligible for any unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

13. Student Notebook - Each student is expected to have n notebook for 
the school year. All pertinent material dealing with the in*school and on-the-job 
training arc to be kept In the notebook. Notebooks are chocked and graded at 
various Intervals, 

14. Grading — The Cooperative Vocational Education Program enables 
a student to receive credits toward graduation upon successful completion of the 
course. Grades are a composite of completion of notebook requirements, written 
assignments, efforts, attitude and performance on the job. All students are 
graded on the same set of standards. 

15. C aduation — The main objective of any school program Is the 
graduation from high school. It is the student*s responsibility to see that all 
required courses are scheduled and successfully completed. Sometimes a 
full-time employment is dependent upon a student's attainment of a high sc!\ool 
diploma. 

16. Individual Problems — If there are any individual problems, the 
student should contact the C.V.E. Conrdinator and/or the guidance counselor, and 
his employer at once. While it is to be expected that students make decisions on 
the job, it is important that all misunderstandings be resolved as soon as possible. 

III. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

A. The Blair County Cooperative Vocational Education Program primary 
objectives are: 

1. To make available to the student learner all local educational resources, 
enabling exposure to an environment conducive to optimum learning, for the 
development of knowledges and skills realistic to actual and/or anticipated 
employment. 

2. To develop training activities relevant to the student learners needs, 
interests, and abilities and provide adequate employment counseling. 

3. To match student learners with training stations of prede'termin*. i 
quality to fulfill needs not met by existing curricula. 

4. To provide realistic motivation, stimulated by the training station 
experiences and inter-related instruction, so that the student will be challenged 
to excel! in the development of skills. 

5. To stimulate individual career goals by helping the student learner 
develop satisfying work habits in an employable skill. 
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G. To promote cinploynhlo skilU and positive employor'Cmployec relation- 
ship by on-the-job training along with intcrreiatod instruction to tlio satisfaction 
of everyone and extend to the employer the opportunity to become involved in the 
educational process so the community needs foe employment can be fulfilled, 

7« To develop positive self-lma^^e, attitude and leadership abilities through 
relevant instruction and community involvement so that the student learner will 
be prepared upon graduation to enter the world of work, / 


8, To keep possible drop-outs In school by encouraging preferential skills 
until thoroughly trained to become gainfully employed upon graduation , 

9. To provide an extensive public relations program that will inform all 
persons in the area concerning the functions and operations of cooperative 
vocational education. 
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^SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This^ bulletin points to the ho^tel-motdl industry as a 
• huge educational resource, describes career opportunltlest varied servioes^, and 
^ the scope of their business.^ It outlines ^ variety of means for shotflng what hotels 
and motels really are,*and how they operate the training they offer for continual 
advancement pf individual employees. 
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CAREERS IN ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 


ClfAULKS \\\ JIOU'AUU 

CtllKP, SOLID ^VASTK nUAXCtr, U, S. KNVIUOMENTAL rUOTECTlON 

ACJMNCv, pinr.ADKLinnA, pa. 

It gives mo n great privilege and honor to address you as your luncheon 
speaker. My topic is "The Enviromental Protection Agency and Career 
Opportunities." 

I think that first I should inject the setback which EPA's Solid Waste 
Program recently suffered. Our budget for 1973 was drastically cut. We were 
geared for a $30 million budget but were given only $5.8 million. This budget 
was so short of projected needs that we had to go through the mechanics of a 
reduction in force. 

What does this mean to you? Your students and technicians who were 
desirous of additional education in the technical fields related to solid waste will 
have to obtain fmanclul aid for tliis training v'lix other routes. 

However, in some cases technical training in specific areas in solid waste 
programs will be provided via joint efforts of EPA, Department of Labor, and tlae 
state offices of solid waste management. 

Tlie Environmental Protection Agency was established in December of 1970, 
bringing together for the first tiine in a single agency the major environmental 
control programs of the federal government. The agency is charged with the 
responsibility of mounting an intergated attack on the environmental problems of 
air and water pollution, solid wastes, pesticides, radiation, and noise. Over 16 
operational programs from tliree major divisions of the government were 
incorporated to provide coordinated control over various environmental diciplines. 
In essence, the major agencies involved were the Departments of Interior, Health, 
Education and Welfare, and Agriculture and to a le.sser degree the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

To assist the agency in being responsive to environmental goals, it has esta- 
blished regional offices located at ten major cities in consonance with the geogra- 
phical responsibilities of other federal agencies. For example, Region HI is 
located in Philadelphia. Our areas of responsibility are Pennsylvania, Mayland, 
Vir^^inia, West Virginia, Delaware, and District of Columbia. The agency's 
creation marked the end of the piecemeul approach to our nation's environmental 
problems whicii so often in the past, inhibited progressor merely substituted one 
form of pollution for another. 

EPA was created to lead a broad, comprehensivt: attack on pollution. The 
new organizational structure makes it easier to identify, and to tak" into account, 
all the factors bearing on pollution and its control. It is facilitating the develop- 
ment of better information on the total impact of stresses reaching man from 
various parts of the environmental, and we hope to help you make possible more 
practical choices for a healthful, satisfying human life. 
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The manpower training staff \vitmn EPA is charged with the responsibility 
of developing and ndcqiuuc* supply of trained manpower to properly operate and 
maintain existing nnd futin-e pollution control facilities, 


This responsibility includes the education and training of personnel nt all 
levels of operations, Including managemont, Tho specific program elements are 
aimed primarily at: 1, the professional, 2. the teclinlcian, and !l. the operator. 

EPA's training grants branch handles professional training and research 
fellowships. The direct training branch provides in-house training and highly 
specialized coarses to industry and government interest. We also have state and 
local operator training programs. Several programs, some funded by tlio U. S. 
Department of Labor and tiie Office of Education, and some funded by EPA, are 
designed to train operators and technicians. 

Tlie primary objectives of tlie On-tlie-Job training program are to improve 
the skills Kii o.\isling operators and to train new personnel in the field. 

Under I his program, thirty percent of the trainees are new entrants and the 
remaining se\'only percent are already employed in the plant and are being 
upgraded. As you c;m see by these percentage figures, tins industry is one of the 
fastest growing liolds in the world today. This program combines classroom 
work with relatotl in-plant training. In effecr, our agency has created career 
ladders. 

The total training course consists of 330 hours of classroom instruction and 
at least 70 hours or cui-the-job training for eacii participant. 

Tiio Military Transition Program is conducted at installations with or near 
waste wiUer treatment plaiUs and in cooperation with nearby academic institutions 
and the Department of i;)cfense. Ttie purpose of the program is to provide armed 
.service personnel, prior to discliarge from the military, with marketable skills 
w'hicli will make them employable at entry-level operator positions in waste water 
treatment plants in civilian life. 

Tniinei\s are given 48U lu G-JO hours of training including actual *'in ])lant" 
experience. ILach section consists of a maximum of twelve servicemen who are 
in their last six months of duty. 

^Vo have an Institutional Training Program for operators which is conducted 
in community colleges or vocational training schools. It is geared to provide 
persons with no previous experience in the waste treatment field with a marketable 
skill which will make them employable at entry-level positions in wastewater 
treatment plants. 

Trainees receive SOO hours of classroom instruction dealing with basic 
education related to plant operations, operating theory, and technique, and 440 
hours of practical "iumds-on" training in a water pollution control plant. 
Trainees in this program are provided subsistence and transportation allowances 
^ — g with the training. 
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We also have a Public Service Careers Program. The overall objectives of 
Ms program are to provide thorough training and permanent employment for 
persons at all levels, and to stimulate the upgrading of current employees. 

The program is available to any unit of state government or municipality. 
The mission is designed to train any public works, or public utilities personnel, 
but is especially geared for training of personnel dealing directly with the 
operation and maintenance of wastewater treatment plants. 

Under Section 5 (g) (1) of the Water Quality Act, EPA funds a wide variety 
of programs. The program categories consist of: 

1, Operator training grants to state agencies for skill improvement 
training. 

2. Highly specialized training such as advanced wastewater treats 
meat courses and workshops in several iOcations throughout the 
nation: and, instructor training for persons involved in conducting 
training programs at the state and local level. 

Direct training is offered at various permanent locations in the United 
States. The objectives of the direct training branch are to provide specialized 
training in tiie causes, prevention, and control of pollution. 

Training is offered which is not generally or readily available elsewhere in 
specialized subjects: This includes current philosophies and practices, and recent 
developments in sanitary engineering, chemistry, aquatic biology, and microbiology 
in the field and in the labo-^atory. 

As you can see, everything in EPA is geared along the scientific guidelines. 
What does this mean to you who are educators and those of you who represent 
business and industry? Let's take the individual who's ready to enter high school. 
What shall it be, college preparatory, general education, or vocational-technical 
education? 

Thought must be given as to what field he would like to be in when his high 
school days are behind him. In some circles taking physical science courses isn't 
the thing. 

The question he should be asking himself is, what do I want to do with my 

life? 

Ecology is no longer a coming thing; it's here and we need technicians, 
biologists, zoologists — you name it and we need them. The choice is his, but it 
is up to us, who are interested in the future, to help him make an intelligent 
choice so he has a skill with which to enter the world of work. 

For those who have graduated from high school and are pondering as far as 
what direction to go, lab technicians are needed in areas such as soil conservation, 
^ :.et and air pollution control and other allied fields. 
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WitU rogartl to prufossional ciircors, how many have explored the areas of 
hydrology, geology, and the like fields? Arc your technical schools, colleges 
and universities prepared to moot tlio need? Follosvship for graduate students in 
ecology are available . 

Do you realize that government agencies .snd private firms are subsidizing 
eduation in this field? Do you as educators realize this? And do you who 
represent the business and industrial community realize this? 

I i\n\ not trying to tell you that today there are openings for all of those 
who desire technical training, and jobs for all of those who have these skills. 
But with the energy crisis, residual effects of pesticides, potential ocean pollution 
problems, cities running out of space to deposit solid waste, and municipal and 
industrial air pollution problems, who's going to be around to help solve those 
problems tomorrow? 

In my presentation I have used ecology as a vehicle to demonstrate how 
career changes are emergnig in all fields. You who are interested in our growth 
must accept the fact that intelligent career selections are essential for national 
growth. 
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DISCUSSION -MODERATORS^ REPORTS 


Panel I 

CAIIROLI. A. CURTIS 

DlftKCTOR, RESEARCH COOHDryATING UNIT. PA. DKPAUTMEN-T 
OF EDUCATION", HARRISBURG. PA, 

Since three of the four panel members from Group I had already made 
formal presentations, we began the session with the fourth panelist Mr. Robert 
Schnieder from the Pennsylvania Civil Service Commission, who made a brief 
presentation on his impressions or reactions to the topic at hand. Mr. Schnieder 
spoke of the desire and efforts of the Civil Service Commission to follow a 
competency based evaluation program. However, realistically, he pointed out that 
the assessment of competency is not an easy task. In many instances, 
competencies are achieved in informal settings or as a result of other job 
experiences. The absence of instrumentation or effective criteria for competency 
assessment is a major difficulty. As a result from necessity, the Civil Service 
Commission must resort to more formal requirements based in part on 
competency but also in part on formal education and similar requirements. 

We also briefly discussed the problems encountered by government 
agencies and industry iii terms of locating people to fulfill specific employment 
needs. Frequently, these needs, especially for government, are for a limited 
number of stuff dispursed over a wide geographic area. Because of this, these 
agencies may initiate their own training program in a central location from 
which the employees are distributed. A role for schools in fulfilling these kinds 
of needs is difficult, especially without a close liaison with government and 
industry. 

In response to a request, Don Evans elaborated on legal and liability 
problems that need be considered in establishing and operating an extensive 
cooperative education program. He also reviewed how they handled those 
situations. 

The issue was brought up relative to the funding or support for the various 
educational programs. It was pointed out by Mr. Ken Moody that the contents 
of the programs should be a greater consideration than the means of support. 
However, realistically and historically, the agency providing the funds has a 
major say in terms of the content or philosophy of the program. 

Perhaps what is most needed are programs thut explore the cooperative 
funding arrangement where various levels of government and industry share in 
the selection of content, funding, administration and evaluation of those programs. 

It was brought up that the community college system in Pennsylvania is 
an example of cooperative funding from local, state and' federal levels as well as 
from the individual student. Perhaps what is most needed are contributions 
from industry in more areas than scholarship programs. 
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Panel II 


OKOKGK 1.0 Vi3 

ASSISTANT COJLMTSSrONER FOR BASIC EDUCATION, 
PA. DKPA.UTMENT 01?^ lODUCATION-, HARRISBtmCr. PA. 

Stanley Cohen, the first speaker, emphasized that all of the issues raised 
by previous speakers existed in Philadelphia. He said that more emphasis was 
needed on the elementary and middle school levels. He also mentioned that 
students must be provided with marketable skills, although Skill Centers are not 
the iinswer to career education. Students, parents, and the business world need 
to be sold on the career education concept. There must be a greater articulation 
in grades kindergarten through M, and the career education concept must be 
integrated within all of the curriculum. Additional funds are required to 
truly integrate career education in a school system. 

Mr. Michael Pilot said that it is necessary for a school district to be aware 
of manpower demands and available manpower changes in order to be certain 
that children receive the appropriate education. Since an oversupply of college 
graduates exists, four years of college are not really needed for most of the 
positions that arc? presently being filled by college graduates. The employers are 
taking advantage by utilizing these men with the oversupply of training rather 
than taking employes with less training. There is presently a shortage of skilled 
workers. Schools must give students a knowledge of the vast range of 
opportunities that are available. The technology of today demands a specialist 
as opposed to the master mechanic. Future Department of Labor publications 
must be directed toward lower grade levels as opposed to secondary students and 
college freshmen. 

The third panelist. Dr. Richard Richardson, said that faculty readiness is 
a problem, especially in his school where faculty are only at the theoretical 
and practical level of instruction. There are two groups of teachers at opposite 
ends of the scale. Improved communication between groups must occur. Goals 
and behavioral objectives for teaching staff must be established. 

The fourth panelist, Mr. Thomas Walsh, described the composition of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce which consists of 1,100 trade associations, 
2,700 local chambers of commerce, and 45,000 business firms. Some individual 
members are also involved, making a total of approximately five million people. 
The organization is a legislative lobbying body. Mr. Walsh was not sure that 
people boiievo or understand what career education is; that it is from kinder- 
garten through the Ph. D. People are also not clear on the differentiation of 
career education and vocational education, if there is any difference. He said 
that funding should not ' be a problem, but simply involve a reallocation of 
resources. Certainly a massive amount of money is not needed to do what needs 
to be done. He is hopeful that some existing local funds may be used for career" 
education without dependence on state and federal funding. 

During the discussion period, the following issues were identified. 


1. Staff training is needed. But what is the best training model that has 
Q n developed? 


2. If cducnlion through- Ihc career concept does what it is supposed to do, 
will it be necessary for industry to be involved in training and retraining people? 

3. Is there a possibility for funding relief by cooperative programs using 
employer equipment and facilities? 

4. Should we educate individuals for manpower needs or provide education 
for life? The answer is that we should do both. 

5. There is a need for local bimonthly or quarterly meetings of the same 
kinds of people present at this conference. These meetings should last for at 
least four hours and should be held in the area vocational-technical schools. 
Business people should play an important role in these conferences. 


Panel III 

MICIIAKI. ClVAUKLLA 

raoiTEssoR of counsellor education. 

Sini»PENf?RUHCr STATE COLLEGE. SillPPEXSnUUG. PA. 

Interaction between the panelists and group participants produced the 
following observations: 

1. Funds earmarked for vocational education are inadequate when com- 
pared to funds for higher education. Therefore, vocational educators must 
develop an effective lobby if they are to plead their case for necessary and 
appropriate funding. 

2. The wide acceptance of career education is a manifestation of society's 
displeasure with the present educational system. Career education, as an infusion 
strategy, can help to restore society's faith in its schools. 

3. Job availability tends to influence the types of training programs 
unions will support. It is essential, therefore, that schools work closely with 
unions and other industrial groups. If, for instance, unions assess that there is 
an oversupply of workers in a particular skill area, it is unlikely that these 
unions will support the development of identical or similar programs in the 
vocational-technical school. 

4. Since career education has been conceived as a "lifetime" concept, it 
should place more emphasis on continuing education and the career problems of 
adults than it presently does. 

5. In the planning and development of training and preparation programs, 
unions and schools must work closely together to insure that students pursuing 
such programs in the vocational-technical schools will not have to repeat these 
O ses or experiences as a prerequisite to union acceptance. 
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C, Schools nni.sl nviljV.c that they cannot train all students for all programs 
or jobs. Their lack of facilities, faculty, and expertise in some careor areas would 
tend to negate the accouiplisliment of this goii\. The variety of industries and 
their respective products suggests the need for schools and industries to work 
together in tlie areas of training and preparation rather than separately, 

7, Advisory and/or Craft Councils should be formed which include 
representatives from business, labor, industry, and schools for the purpose of 
program planning and school-work articulation. Practicing craftsmen should be 
involved in curriculum development as well as staff development. 

Questions for Further Study 

The panelists and group participants proposed that subsequent seminars 
may WEint to address the following questions: 

1, What can be done to sustain the joint-involvement of business, industry, 
labor and education in the area of career education? 

2, What strategies might be employed to acquire the necessary Time and 
Manpower to pursue career education goals? 

3, In their enthusiasm to implement career education, what precautions 
should schools take to protect the teaching and promotion of the cultural- 
aesthetic qualities of life? 

4, How might union apprenticeship programs be better integrated with 
career education programs at both the secondary and post-secondary levels? 

5, How can schools protect the freedom of individual choice while still 
being concerned with Manpower needs? 
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INTRODUCTION ; 

This manuscript had its birth as the result of the writer being asked 
to be a consultant to a Steering Comraittee on "Quality, Cost, Evaluation of 
Occupational Educatiori' of a Board of Cooperative Educational Services (B.O.C.E.S . ) . 
A 3.O.C.E.S. is an intermediate school district which can perform many services 
for the component districts including such things as special education, computer 
services, audio-visual production and library, as well as the operation of the 
occupational education program. As is typical in New York State, this B.O.C.E.S. 
was responsible for the development ^ staffing and operation of the occupational 
education program. The theme of this manuscript and the intent applies to 
programs that can typically be called vocational, vocational-technical, 
occupat5.onal , or industrial education. 

The Steering Committee was established by the Board of Education of the 
B.O.C.E.S. district. Nine component districts are membern of this particular 
B.O.C.E.S., which operates with a five member Board of Education. A candidate 
for the B.O.C.E.S. Board must have the endorsement of one of the component 
districts and run in an open election. The Steering Comraittee on "Quality, Cost, 
Evaluation of Occupational Education' consisted of seven (7) individuals. Three 
(3) were board members from component districts, three (3) were superintendents 
from component districts, and one (1) was a member of the B.O.C.E.S. Board. The 
Steering Committee was established to evaluate the quality and cost of the 
B.O.C.E.S. occupational education program. The writer was asked to vTork as a 
consultant to the Committee and to assist them in the product evaluation phase of 
their assignment. 
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This introduction Boemed necessary in order to inform the reader about 
the background of the problem and the involvement in a real life situation 
dealing with evaluation of the local program. The experience afforded the 
witer the opportunity to do an in-depth investigation of self-evaluation of 
the local occupational program and the conclusions based upon the investigation. 

The content and philosophy upon which this manuscript is based could 
prove useful to both half-day and full-day occupational education program 
sponsors. It so happens that in New York State the B.O.C.E.S. sponsors the area 
occupational education program with the support of the component districts. 
But, the design is such as to be useful to all vocational/occupajiional program 
operators, whether they be a part of a B.O.C.E.G., a county system, a state 
system> or a city sponsored program. 

BACKGROUND: 

It seems that one of the most basic attempts at self-evaluation of the 
local occupational program has centered on follow-up studies of graduates. 
Follov7-up data of graduates is required by all State Education agencies charged 
with the operation of the occupational program at the local level. This 
information in turn is reported to the United States Office of Education. The 
basic assumption must then be that vocational graduates should enter either 
higher education or the world of work in their area of specialization upon 
completion of a program. 

Evaluation of local occupational education programs can be concerned with 
process or product . Process refers to the instructional program, curriculum, 
facilities, teaching and community resources and involvement expended to provide 
the occupational education program at the local level. Product refers to the 
ERIC graduate and perhaps even the drop-out from an occupational education program. 


All evaluation, therefore, centers on process, product or process-product 

evaluation of the local prosram. 

Moss (1968) in a Technical Report entitled ^'The Evaluation of 

Occupational Education Programs'* describes, in a very technical manner, some 

research approaches to evaluation of occupational programs. His reviev; lists 

six (6) research approaches to evaluation v/hich are as follows: 

Formative Evaluation 
Expert and Self-evaluations 
Follov7-ups 
Experiments 

Interrupted Time Series 
Regression Analysis 

The reader interested in program evaluation would be well advised to reviev; the 
rioss report. It would seem appropriate to also consider cost-benefit analysis 
techniques as another approach to evaluation. VJith the addition of cost-benefit 
analysis plus the six (6) approaches suggested by Itoss, our list totals seven (7) 
approaches. Perhaps there are other techniques'* v;hich you might suggest be 
considered as evaluative in nature and useful to the occupational/vocational 
program sponsor. 

It is not the intent of this paper to review any or all of the techniques 
for evaluation which have been mentioned. A review of the research can provide 
this kind of information to the raader interested in such evaluation techniques. 
The purpose is to focus on the need for objectives at the local level so as to 
make evaluation more responsive to such statements. 

Pucel (1973) in v/hat this witer considers to be an excellent source 
details the vocational follox7-up system used in Minnesota. He makes the statement 
that ^Occupational education programs are planned with specific objectives in 
mind. The action is the actual process of conducting an occupational education 
program. (P. 7)." However, it is this writer's conclusion that the stated 
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philosophy and objectives of many occupational educa programs leave a great 
deal unclear, vague, or entirely missing, in regard to the direction of the 
educational program at .the local level. Pucel ties it all together in a very 
simple scheme which the writer has abstrfiCted and which follows. 

Occupational education administrators and teachers are often 
plagued by two questions: 

1. IThat programs should be offered? ^ 

2. Are the programs effective? 

If a program is established and all, or most, of the graduates 
become employed in related occupations, most vocational decision makers 
v;ould not be concerned about gathering additional information. 

If programs are not effective and graduates are not placed in 
related occupations, three questions follov;: 

3. ^jre students allowed to participate in programs based on their 
needs, interests, and ability to benefit from the training? 

4. Are job opportunities available in related occupations? 

5. Do graduates possess the skills and knowledge necessary to 
perform in the occupation for which they trained? 

If it is found that the graduates do not have the necessary skills 

and knowledge, some additional questions are in order: 

6. Is the content taught in the program appropriate? 

7 . Are the methods that are used to communicate the coutciut to 
students effective? 

C. Did the student have the necessary ability to enter the 

program in the first place? (Pucel, 1973, abstracted from 
pp. 12-13) 

The point is ytkat meaningful evaluation should be based upon the stated 
objectives of l:he local occupational education program. But, just look at the 
objectives of some local programs and you will see ho\^ vague and general such 
objectives tend to be. This makes honest and accurate evaluation a difficult 
task unless one is willing to say that the hidden objective is "preparation for 
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entry level employment in the student's area of specialization.*' Upon being 
asked to evaluate anything one must be aware of the philosophy and objectives of 
the program being evaluated. The issue centers on occupational teacher 
educators encouraging the local program operators to give serious consideration 
to their program objectives at the formative stage rather than at the time of 
Gvaluation. The following is an example of philosophy (mission) and the 
objectives (goals) of an area occupational center. 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

MISSION : 

To design, initiate, and conduct quality vocational-technical 
educational programs for all persons v;ho may desire and benefit 
from them. 

GOALS : 

1. To make optimal use of Craft Advisory Committees and Community 
Resource Personnel. 

2. To promote and distribute information explaining program 
opportunities and structure. 

3. To promote and develop flexibility of program structure and to 
extend program offerings to all who want them. 

4. To develop and coordinate programs of continuous placement and 
follow-up for all enrollees In occupational programs. 

5. To educate youth for immediate and emerging emplojrment 
opportunities . 

6. To encourage youth and adults to seek post high school education 
and/or addit5.onal occupational training. 

7. To provide a continuous program of evaluation of services. 

Such statements are of such a general nature that the task of evaluating 
is difficult if not impossible. It is at this point that the Committee was 
having a difficult time in evaluating the quality of the existing occupational 
education program. Goals statements numbers 4, 5, 7 seem to have the most 
meaningful relationship to the work of the Committee as they attempted to 
O evaluate the program. However ^ it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
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evaluate such statements. There is no convenient yraclstick to measure such 
statements and the Intent of them. This V7as the existing problem. 

It was basically at this point that the Committee suggested that this 
writer take some time to develop objectives which may be more readily 
measurable and suited to the evaluation process. Such evaluation should be on 
an on-going basis and involve teachers and administrators in the process, 

OCCUPATIONAL AtTD VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 

It appeared that the term occupational education was more suited to 

program identification than was vocational or vocational-technical education for 

New York State. The State Education Department in Nex7 York has established 

their offices and titles under the general rubric of occupational education as 

but one such indication of such a direction in the State. Position Paper #11, 

Occupational Education (1971) issued by the Regents of the State of New York 

define it this way: 

'Vc defiiie occupational ecucation thcit -pa-^t 6f-tbft cducatiuual 
process which prepares people for occupations requiring less than 
the bi-.ccclau::ea'uC decree, Howeva^'j bccupuuioual education in its 
broadest S6:nse should be seen as an aspect of the total educational 
process.** (P. 6) 

The point is that if you consider a project or plan to develop a mission 
statement and objectives for your existing vocational/occupational/technical 
program consider the direction v/hich has been established in your state. 

Historically, a review of definitions of vocational, vocational/technical, 
and occupational education will all state or imply a major purpose in preparation 
for entry level employment. However, it has been this writer's observation that 
in the objectives of many local programs this is not too clearly stated. This, 
of and by itself, can at times present a serious problem to program and product 
(graduate) evaluation. It seems at times to be like a hidden agenda. A fex7 
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examples of definitions seem appropriate at this time. In Vocational Education-- 

The Bridge Between Han and His Work (1968), the £cllox>?ing statement can be found: 

"Vocational education has been presented in broad terms with a 
target on man and his work; its primary responsibility is to 
help people enter the world of work, or to make progress in it^ 
to their best advantage and that of society. But the total 
task of providing individuals with vocational self-sufficiency 
is not alone a task of vocational educators.^' (P. xxi) 

The American Vocational Association (1971) defined vocational education: 

. .as part of a program designed to prepare individuals Iror 
gainful employment as semi-skilled or skilled workers or technic?!.ans 
or sub-professionals in recognized occupations and in new and 
emerging occupations, or to prepare individuals for enrollment in 
advanced technical education programs, . . . (P. 73) 

Evans (1971) in Foundations of Vocational Education states: 

*'In its broadest sense vocational education is that part of 
education which makes an individual more employable in one 
group of occupations than in another. It may be differentiated 
from general education, which is of almost equal value regardless 
of the occupation v/hich is to be followed." (P.l) 

It can be documented that from the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 to the present time 

that one of the most basic objectives of vocational/occupational education has 

been the preparation of people for entry level employment. Sj as long as this 

is so let us encourage local program operators to so state it in their 

philosophy and objectives at the formative stage rather than when called upon to 

be evaluated after a number of years of operation. 

VJhat follows is my attempt to write some objectives for a loc^il program 

which may be more than what nov7 exists. The writer does request written reactions 

from those in the profession that may desire to take a position on such an issue. 


PURPOSE STATEiyiSNT : 

The purpose statement which follows could be considered a statement of 
philosophy for an area school B.C.C.E.S. operated program in New York State. 
O „ It was presented For Discussion Purposes Only to the Committee and the B-O.C.E,S. 
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Board of Education. Discussion before adoption of such a statement should 

involve the staff and administration of the school as well as the members of the 

community and the Board of Education. 

'•The Occupational Education program provides education and 
training in specific occupational areas, closely following 
industrial and technical practices of private industry. 
The primary purpose of the program is designed to make an 
individual more employable in one group of occupations than 
in another. Completion of a program should prepare 
individuals for gainful employment as semi-skilled or skilled 
workers or technicians or sub-professionals in recognized 
occupations and in new and emerging occupations, or to prepare 
individuals for enrollment in advanced technical programs.'' 

The statement above is in itself not important; the joint decision- 
making and planning that occurs on the local level is the important thing in 
arriving at a philosophy statement for the local program. The suggested 
philosophy would be used for discussion purposes only. After agreement on a 
philosophy statement, the group would move onto the subject of program objectives. 

OBJECTIVES ; 

The following seven (7) objectives v/ere presented to both the Committee 
and Board of Education For Discussion Purposes Only . Teacher and administrator 
input should be requested before objectives are established for such a program. 
These seven objectives center on product (graduate) evaluation only. The 
semantic differential technique is used in the first three statements, and 
percentages only in the last four. The seven measures could be used on a 
program basis; automotive, cosmetology, electronics, and over a period of years 
would provide a profile on the graduates' success. Before being put into an 
operational data collection format, the items would need tc be re-stated and re- 
written. As now stated, they are presented in a format which could be presented 
to teachers, administrators, or board members for discussion purposes only. The 
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percentages in parentheses could be changed to meet locally established criteria 
decided upon by the Board of Education. 

1. Upon completion of an occupational education program ( 65% ) of the 
students will rate the escperience more satisfying on a scale of 1 
to 7. 

SATISFYING ^ NOT SATISFYING 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

2. Upon coviipletion of an occupational education program ( 55% ) of the 
students will indicate that they would tend to take the same program 
again if they had to make the choice over, on a scale of 1 to 7. 

TOULD TAI^E WOULD NOT TAKE 

SAI'iE PROGRAM SAME PROGRAI-i 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

3. Upon completion of an occupational education program ( 65% ) of the 
students, available for employment or advanced education, will 
indicate that they plan to enter the area of specialization they 
prripai-ed for or go on to advanced training/education in their 
specialisation, on a scale of 1 to 7 • 

PL/.H 'lO ENTE:^. '.lis'." DO NOT PLAN TO ENTER 

OF SPECIALIZATION AREA OF SPECIALIZATION 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

It is suggested that the data for items number 1, 2, 3 be collected 
during the last week of school before graduation* 

4. Seventy-five (75%) per cent of the graduates of any licensed 
occupation program v;ill pass the appropriate examination. (i#e., 
cosmetology, L.P.N. , etc.) 

5. Within six (6) months after graduation ( 65% ) of the graduates, 
available for and having sought emplojnment, will be employed full- 
time « 

6. Within six (6) months after graduation ( 35% ) of the graduates, 
available for and having sought emplojmient in their specialization, 
will be employed full-time in their area of specialization. 

7. Within six (6) months after graduation another ( 15% ) of the graduates, 
available for and having sought employment in their specialization, 
will be employed full-time in a position they consider related to 
their area of specialization. 

(In items 6 and 7, graduates who go on to formal advanced education will 
also be included.) 
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}).r:.ta on items 5, o nnd 7 ^^uld be gathered 6 months > 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
years after graduation of each student. The same percentages or revised, 
locally-agreed-upon ones x^ould be used. This would insure a five (5) year 
profile on each graduate, by program, area, and would be limited to three basic 
bits of information. (Referring to items 5, 6, and 7.) 

The research design would be simple as v;ell as one that the local 
program director could administer and analyze v/ithout outside help. Also, it 
would be geared to local objectives which are easily understood. 

II^IPLEI-IENTATION PROCESS : 

Since the intent of this paper is to encourage teacher-educators and 
local program operators to consider objectives and self-evaluation of the 
product, the student, an implementation strategy VK)uld seem essential. 

Steps : 

1. This paper be presented to the Director of Vocational Education V7ith 
a request that he react to it in x/ritten fom to the Board. 

2. This paper be presented to all the occupational teachers for their 
reaction and consideration. 

3. A wrkshop or meeting be held with the vocational administrators and 
teachers to allow them to have input into the procedure to establish 
some measurable objectives for the program. 

4. To charge the local director v;ith the responsibility to develop 
measurable objectives for the vocational program in consultation 
with his staff. 

5. Component (sending districts) be i?.llov7ed to react to the objectives 
established and presented in Item 4. 

6. Agreement ho. "rarchad on objoct:'.vec \.ry cohv-^onent cjistrictG and prrojram 
director and staff on the objectives to guide the program. 

7. The final list of objectives be presented to the Board for action. 
(Board approval v/ould be essential.) 

8. Evaluation procedure based on stated objectives be established along 
Q , with suitable instrumentation. 
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9. Implement evaluation system. 
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OBJECTIVES : To acquaint the student with the irtore iinportant steps or phases in 
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SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Working with others is the iinportant topic covered. 
Receiving and checking out guests, general infoTmation on frdnt-office tactics, 
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The nine (9) steps uould, of course, vary depending upon local 

administrative arransement and organisation. The design would fit, as is, in 

Nev York State, but could be modified to meet the needs of other states with 
different organizational structures. 

CONCLUSIONS : 

The basic intent of this paper is to encourage both occupational/ 
vocational teacher educators as V7ell as local program operators to consider 
objectives and goals before attempting to evaluate either the process or the 
product of the program. The need has resulted from a real situation and the 
results of this investigation may help others. 

In program evaluation, the person responsible for conducting the 
evaluation must be knowledgeable about the program objectives. Those responsible 
for establishing program objectives must consider the input variables. Are 
incoming students selected or does basically an "open admissions' procedure 
exist? Either option V7ould have implications on the product evaluation. 

The criterion measures suggested in this paper are just that, "suggested^" 
The local program decision makers v/ould need to examine each one and delete or 
modify it to suit their ovm local needs. 

The author would appreciate reactions from those who care to take the 
time to react to the basic tenets of the paper. 
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INFUSING CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPTS IN THE CURRICULUM 

by 

Albert J. Pautlcr, Jr.^ 

Career education is a concept which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in the United States within recent years. Large amounts of money have been spent 
on implementing so-called career education programs in many schools and districts 
in the various states. Tlie money flow has come from a number of sources including 
the Federal government, the various departments of education within the states, as 
well as local school district funds. Many projects have been supported by "soft 
money*' (grants) for varying time periods of operation. The "moment of truth" for 
such career education projects occurs when the "soft money" runs out and it is then 
up to the local educational agency (LEA) to support the project or discontinue it. 
Every attempt should be made to infuse the basic concepts of career education into 
the all-school program during the period of "soft money" funding so that a program 
exists when the period of funding ends. Many projects have already reached this 
so-called "moment of truth" and evaluation aud research will soon be available to 
indicate the number of programs that have been discontinued the moment grant money 
funding ended. 

The intent of this paper is to develop a rationale and position on how 
career education may be infused into the existing curriculum. The schools and 
districts interested in career education v;ill face the problem of how to do it 
within the existing educational and social structure of the district. By means of 
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infusion of career education concepts into the curriculum, a school or school 
district would have little mor^ to do wlien the ''soft money*' fundins period ended. 
Also, those districts implementing career education programs with district money 
and staff resources will want to consider the infusion process. The basic goal of 
such a process is every teacher a career education teacher. 

As a start, it would cecm that some operational definitions would have to 
be presented in order to define the terms, ''career education" and ''curriculum.*' 
This v/riter will use the Hoyt definition of career education. To Itoyt (1972) 
•'career education is defined as the total effort of public education and the 
community aimed at helping all individuals to become familiar with the values of a 
v;ork-oricnted society, to integrate these values into their personal value systems, 
and to implement these values into their lives in such a way that work becomes 
possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each individual, (p. 1)" It should be made 
clear that many definitions of career education have been coined. If the Hoyt 
definition does not suit your district's purposes, choose one that does or search 
for another. The VTord , curriculum, means many different things to many people. The 
Inlow (1966) definition of curriculum will be used in this paper. To Inlow, 
•'Cuiriculum will carry the connotation of the planned composite effort of any school 
to guide pupil learning toward predetermined learning outcomes, (p. 7)" This 
definition is similar to ones espoused, among others, by Doll (1964), Ragan (1953), 
end Saylor and Alexander (1954). The infusion of a concept of career education into 
the operational definition of curriculum of a district becomes a curriculvira planning 
strategy. 

Local District Leadership : 

The leadership within the school district would have to make some form of 
commitment to the pre-planning necessary in the establishment of a concept of career 
education within the existing curriculum. A number of basic questions would need to 
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be answered before such a decision could be made by the educational leaders. Sor*v2 
typical questions would be as follows: 

1. What is career education? 

2. Of x;hat value is career education? 

3. What is the philosophical basis of career education? 

4. Do we need a career education theme in our all-school program? 

5. What are the objectives of career education? 

The five questions are basic and would lead to a much more involved discussion 
regarding career education and its implications for the district. Such a 
discussion group would do well to note Miller's (1972) "Career Education Tenets" 
and use his seven basic tenets as a basis for further study. 

Career Education Tenets 

1. Career education is a comprehensive educational program focused on careers. It 
begins with the entiry of the child into a formal school program and continues 
into the adult years. 

2. Career education involves all students, regardless of their post-secondary plans. 

3. Career education involves the entire school program and unites the schools, 
communities and employers in a cooperative educational venture. 

4. Career education infuses the school program rather than provides a program of 
discrete career education curriculum '"blocks." 

5. Career education provides the student with information and experiences 
representing the entire world of work. 

6. Career education supports the student from initial career awareness, to career 
exploration, career direction setting, career preparation and career placement; 
and provides for placement and follow-up including re-education if desired. 

7. Career education is not a synonym for vocational education; but vocational 
education is an integral and important part of a total career education system. 

The local leadership team for the career education concept would do to 
operationally answer the five typical questions which have been stated. Careful 
consideration should then be given to Miller's (1972) "Career Education Tenets" and 
their relationship to the program that is being planned for your district and/or 
^"hool. 
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The local leadership team may be a task force or committee charged with the 
responsibility to investigate the concept of career education and make recotmucndations 
concerning such a concept. Such a team, task force, or committee should consist 
of faculty, parents, students and members of the local industrial and business 
community . 

Infusion Concept : 

The rationale for the infusion of a concept of career education into the 
curriculum must result after a basic study of such a concept has taken place. It 
would seem essential to gather as much information, both written and verbal, as 
possible about the concept before a decision is made. If we do it in sny other 
manner, the concept might end up being treated like a unit on sex education or drug 
education. If this happens, all we have it; another add-on to the existing curriculum. 
It is this writer's position that career education is not an add-on unit but rather 
a concept to be infused into the all-school program, the curriculum. The concept of 
career education should be built in so that the learners do not even know that such 
a process is taking place. Labeling a course or a program as a career education unit 
or experience will not result in a meanin£;ful educational experience for .".11 
children. The infusion process would encourage all teachers to build in concepts 
or tenets of career education into their units, course outlines or courses of study. 
It is at this point that the leadership team wuld have to be able to provide the 
expertise and leadership to assist the teachers. 

If you establish courses, units or programs designed only for a limited 
number of students in your school or district, your approach may be headed for 
failure. The theme, career education, may be confu.'red with vocational or 
occupational education and x-je again x^ill be fighting the sin of intellectual snobbery 
as mentioned by the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education (1969) in its 
n xst Annual Report to Congress. 
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Such an infusion strategy might be based upon the following tenets: 

1. The educational decision-makers of the district must be convinced of the value 
of such a concept of career education. 

2. Career education should not be treated as an add-on to the existing curiiculum. 
Every attempt r.hould be made to infuse the concept into the operational 
curriculum that exi3ts in the school and community. 

3. Career education should not be offered as a course. It should be infused into 
the existing curricular structure within the school. 

4. Our goal should be every teacher a career education teacher, rather than one or 
more teachers being identified as '^career education*' teachers. This ^111 require 
a giant-size effort in terms of in-service education within our schools. 

5. Community involvement as stated by Iloyt (1972) in his definition of career 
education would be an essential step in the infusion strategy. How X7ill you 
attempt to involve your community in the developmental and operational aspects 
of the concept of career education. 

6. The concept of career education will be most effectively infused in the 
curriculum if teachers are involved in the early planning for and curriculum 
development efforts that will be essential for such a concept. ^ 

Implementation Process : 

Any type o£ implementation plan or process is subject to local modification to 
meet conditions and resources available at the local level. The stated goal of 
this process is as follows: Upon completion of the **soft money" funding period, 
the district's tenets of career education will be infused into the curriculum of 
the all-school program. Such a process of infusion would give the program director 
some level of confidence that basic career education tenets were being covered 
through the existing curriculum content, rather than separate units. 

A basic framework for such a process follows: 

1. District commitment to pre-plan for career education. 

2. Select and appoint career education task force or leadership team. 
Membership should represent the professional staff of the school, the 
community, local business and industry leaders, and students. 

3. The task force/leadership team should consider the five typical quegtions 
presented earlier. Miller's (1972) "Career Education Tenets," and the six 
infusion strategy tenets also presented earlier in this manuscript. 
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4. The task force/laadership team presents a position paper or reaction paper 
to the basic concept of the district's involvement in career education. 
This could also be a suggested implementation model or process for the 
district. (Ideally, they would decide on an infusion strategy rather than 
an 'add-on^' to the curriculum of the district.) 

5. The most well-designed plan to infuse Career Education into the curriculum 
of the school or district will fail unless the teachers are receptive to 
the plan and well-versed in its implementation. It is essential to conduct 
in-service education programs for the teachers in order to request their 
involvement in the design and implementation of the Career Education 
infusion process. 

6. The ideal goal would be every teacher a career education teacher V7ho would 
be willing to build Career Education concepts into their normal teaching 
strategy. This could involve changes in the units or lesson plans that 
teachers may have been using as well as teaching-learning strategies in the 
classroom, shop or laboratory. 
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This !• « research report baud upon data collected between Novenber 20, 
1973 and January 1, 1974 dealing vlth the aelfHnraluatlon of the local 
occupational education program. It represents only the start of a much more 
detailed research effort by the Investigator. The basic Intent Is to establish 
a procedure for the local vocational /occupational administrator to self-evaluate 
his own occupational education program based upon stated and Board of Education 
approved objectives. This is what led to this first research report based upon 
data collected from various area vocational/occupational centers in New York State. 

Purpose : 

To collect data from the various area vocational/occupational centers in 
New York State dealing with philosophy, objectives or goals, and methods of 
evaluation used to determine how well the objectives and goals were being met. 

Population ; 

Each of the Directors of Occupational Education in the various Boards of 
Cooperative Educational Services (50CES) were contacted by letter requesting the 
necessary information for the study. Using the 1972<-73 issue of the Directory 
of New York State Occupational Education Personnel , forty-six (46) letters were 
sent to the listed directors. The study did not include the big six (6) cities 
in New York State. The study is limited to BOGES sponsored programs only. 

Data Collection Procedure : 

A personal letter dated November 20 > 1973 was sent to each of the 

Directors of Occupational Education in New York State. The three major parts 

of the letter are as follow: 

We are engaged in the planning stages of a research study dealing 
with the self -evaluation of the local occupational educational 
O program and would appreciate your cooperation* We are in need 



of basic information in two areas. 
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First > please send us a copy of your Board approved statement of 
philosophy and objectives for your occupational education program. 

Second, we are concerned with what scheme you use to evaluate to 
what degree of success you are meeting the stated objectives. 

The data collection procedure was terminated on January 1, 1974. Neither 

a follov7-up letter nor a phone call was made to the non*-respondent8. A total of 

eleven (11) responses was received. This is a 24% response rate based upon a 

total population of 46 Directors of Occupational Education. The percentage is 

low but not untypical of mailed survey descriptive studies. Added data from the 

non-respondia[^ directors which numbered thirty-five (35) would have created a 

much better and valid data base. The investigator still desires such data 

should those who failed to respond care to do so in the near future. 

Respondents ; 

The directors of the following BOCES occupational programs did respond. 
They are listed in the order in which the data was received. 

1. Erie County. BOCES No. 1 

2. Cortland County BOCES 

3. Ontario County BOCES 

4. Washington-Warren-Hamilton-Essex Counties BOCES 

5. Rensselaer County BOCES 

6. Livingston-Steuben-VJyoming Counties BOCES 
7 : Franklin County BOCES 

8. Dutchess County BOCES 

9. Orange and Ulster Counties BOCES 

10. Niagara-Orleans Counties BOCES 

11. Erie and Cattaraugus Counties BOCES #2 

Data Presentation : 

The presentation which follows is based upon the data received from 
Q eleven (11) of the forty-six (46) BOCES sponsored occupational education programs 

in New York State. The presentation is based upon the interpretation by the 
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itxvestigator of the data available to him. It is broken down into three basic 
areas: (1) philosophy, (2) objectives and goals, (3) evaluation procedure. 

(1) Philosophy : 

Five (5) of the eleven (11) had Board approved statements of 
philosophy or mission. Three (3) indicated that a committee or 
the Board was currently working on such a philosophy or mission 
statement. T\7o (2) have objectives or organizational objective 
statements but lack a statement of philosophy. One (1) indicated 
that neither a philosophy statement nor list of objectives has been 
approved by the Board. 

(2) Objectives and Goals : 

Six (6) of the eleven (11) had Board approved objectives and/or goals. 
One (1) had such objectives but was still awaiting Board approval. 
One (1) had organizational objectives but not what this investigator 
would consider to be program objectives. Two (2) are currently 
working on the development of objectives while the remaining one (1) 
has no stated objectives an of this time. 

(3) Evaluation Procedure : 

Only two (2) were able to supply information regarding their 
evaluation procedure based upon stated program objectives. One of 
the t\7o made use of employer evaluation of the product (graduate) 
and the other used both employer and teacher evaluation of both the 
process and product (graduate). One respondent indicated the 
follox^ing: 

Actual evaluation of a program is something which has to be 
accomplished from day to day living x^ith that program and is 
not something that can be shown with marks on a piece of paper. 
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Analysis of Data : 

The results of the study were about as the investigator expected them 
to be, that is other than the low, 24%, return factor. In most cases, the 
philosophy and objectives v/ere very general in nature and would prove difficult 
to evaluate. In other words, it is easy to write down objectives but difficult 
to evaluate the stated objectives. This presents a problem for the administrator 
of most educational programs. At least in a small way, you may find a paper by 
Pautler (1974), Establishing Measurable Objectives for the Self "Evaluation of the 
Local Occupational/Vocational Education Program , to be of some help in establishing 
goals, objectives, philosophy and evaluation for local occupational educational 
programs • 

If a higher percentage of returns TOuld have been received it would be 
easier to generalize the results of this study. A number of generalizations 
about the non-respondents might include the following: First, the non-respondents 
did not care to take the time to respond to another request for data. Second, 
the non-respondents did not have the data requested so they did not respond. 
Third, due to a busy schedule, the non-respondents did not supply the necessary 
data. 

It would be dangerous to generalize the results of this study to a larger 
population without a return of at least 50%. For this reason, any additional 
attempt to analyze the data will not be miade at this time. 

Conclusions : 

1. A number of the respondents requested a copy of the report when it 
was completed. This sign of interest has resulted in Research Report #1 being 
sent to all the Directors of Occupational Education in New York State. 
4j 2. The investigator would still like to obtain data concerning the 
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ma topic from those thirty-five directors who have not responded. 
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3, The investigator v/ishes to thank the Directors who took the time 
to respond to the original request for data. 

4, As a result of this study, the investigator will continue to center 
his own research efforts in the area of evaluation of the local occupational/ 
vocational program, 

5, The results of the data collected for this study will be kept on file 
at GUMYAB for those who may desire to review the material available. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tliis two-year course of study was designed to develop 
the knowledge and skill needed by masons. It is a two-phase 
program. The first year is devoted almost entirely to master- 
ing the skills of laying block. The second year is an ex- 
tension of tliese basic skills as they are applied to laying 
brick. 

The course of study includes a task analysis, a task 
outline by steps, and individual lesson plans that integrate 
the tasks into a learning sequence. 

The emphasis of the course of study is on 'Moing**. It 
takes a great deal of practice before a student swings a trowel 
in a manner so that it appears to be part of him. New skills 
are added gradually, and repetition of previously learned 
skills are provided in the sequence of lessons. 


TASK ANALYSIS 


No, 

Task 

Freauency 

Impor- 
tance 

Learning 
Difficulty 

1. 

Spreads mortar 

continuously 


difficult 

2. 

Lays blocks to line 

frequently 


moderate 

3. 

Builds block corners 

1 to 5 a day 


difficult 

4. 

Lays brick to line 

frequently 


moderate 

5. 

Builds brick corners 

1 to 5 a day 


difficult 

6. 

Strikes joints 

frequently 


easy 

7. 

Parges walls 

cnce in a while 

3 

difficult 

8. 

Washes brick wall with acid 

once ir. a while 

3 

easy 

9. 

Builds brick sills 

once in a while 

2 

difficult 

10. 

Sets sills and conings 

once in a while 

2 

moderate 

11. 

Builds chimneys 

once in a while 

2 

difficult 

12. 

Builds steps 

once in a while 

1 

difficult 

13. 

Builds fireplaces 

3 a year 

3 

difficult 

14. 

Sets frames 

frequently 

1 

easy 

15. 

Cuts pockets 

often 

3 

easy 

16. 

Sets anchor bolts 

often 

3 

easy 

17. 

Sets and sights ''trig*' 

often 

1 

easy 

18. 

Cuts bricks and blocks 

often 

1 

moderate 

19. 

Sets lintels 

once in a while 

2 

moderate 

20. 

Builds arches 

1 to 5 a year 

2 

difficult 

21. 

Tempers mortar 

often 

1 

easy 

22. 

Lays out his work 

often 

1 

moderate 
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TASK OOTLLSE BY STEPS 


Task 

1. Laying blocks to line 

a. Tighten the line 

(1) Set line blocks or nail 
and pin 

(2) Set and sight ("trig") 

b. Spread mortar 

(1) Choose his trowel 

(2) Scoop the mortar 

c. Butter blocks 

(1) Set up blocks 

(2) Hit the "ears" 

d. Place blocks to line 

(1) Sight course below 

(2) Sight the line 

(3) Cut off excess mortar 

2, Building block corner 

a. Snap chalk line 

(1) Locate position for 
proposed corner 

(2) Check measurements 

b. Bond the corner by measuring 
In unit dlvlslbles to next 
corner 

c. Determine the length of lead 

(1) Note height of wall or 
scaffold 
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(2) Check the run with the height 
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Type 

manipulation 

manipulation 

discrimination 

manipulation 

discrimination 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

recall 

recall 

manipulation 

manipulation 

problem- 
solving 

recall 


problem- 
solving 

discrimination 


recall 

discrimination 


Learning . 
Difficulty 


easy 

easy 
easy 

difficult 

easy 

easy 

difficult 
easy 

difficult 

easy 

easy 

easy 

easy 

easy 

moderate 
easy 

moderate 
easy 

easy 
easy 


Task 

d. Spread mortar 

0. Place blockB to the chalk line 

f. Level all blocks 

g. Plumb the corner and two tail 
blocks 

h. Straighten edges from corner to 
tails 

1. Strike the Joints 

(1) Fill all holes in Joints 

(2) Compress mortar with Jointer 

3. barging outside basement wall 

a. Decide upon the mix of mortar 

b. Gather mortar on his hawk 

c. Take mortar off the hawk with 
trowel 

d. Spread light coat of mortar on 
the blocks 

e. Cover the base 

4. Striking the Joints 

a. Gather mortar on trowel 

b. Select the Jointer to be used 

c. Compress the mortar in the Joints 
with Jointer 

d. Fill all holes with mortar from 
the trowel 


1m. 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 
discrimination 

manipulation 
discrimination 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

problem- 
solving 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 
man Ipulation 
manipulation 
manipulation 
discrimination 

manipulation 

manipulation 


liUarning 
Difficulty 

difficult 

easy 

moderate 

difficult 

easy 

easy 
easy 
easy 

difficult 

X 

difficult 

difficult 

difficult 

moderate 

easy 

easy 

easy 

easy 

moderate 
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Task 

5. Laying bricks to the line 

a. Tighten line 

(1) Set line blocks or nail 
and pin 

(2) Set and sight "trig" 

b. Spread mortar 

(1) Scoop the mortar 

(2) Furrow the mortar 

c. Butter the end of the brick 

d. Shove brick into place 

e. Cut off excess mortar 

6, Building brick corners 

a. Determine the heighr, desired 

b. Decide upon the size of joint 
to reach the height 

c. Mark out a story pole 

(1) Scale each course to 
desired height 

(2) Use calipers or mason's rule 

?• Washing wall 

a. Decide upon cleaner 

b. Select a brush 

c. Apply solution 

d. Scrape the excess mortar off 
the wall 

e. Rinse with water 


Type 

manipulation 

manipulation 

recall & 
manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

discrimination 

problem- 
solving 


discrimination 

problem- 
solving 


discrimination 
discrimination 
manipulation 

manipulation 
manipulation 


Learning 
Difficulty 


easy 

easy 
easy 

difficult 

difficult 

moderate 

moderate 

moderate 

easy 

easy 

moderate 


moderate 
moderate 


easy 
easy 
easy 

easy 
easy 
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Titl0 yO^L 


i:(i]iMi^:4!>t3i-iiM< 


Author . ' J)ate Pub. 

Vodatlonal Instructional Materials Laboratory 
Pub I i Bh0 r Lindsev Hopkins Educational Center. Mlaml^ FL ^ 


T0aoh0r or^Student Material Student Co8t^ Length 20 pa^s 

Grad0 L0V0I Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 120 hourg 

OBJECTIVES: 


SVMMARI DESCRIPTION: A basic orientation Is provided, as Is a discussion of 
responsibilities , l«^lng and ordering requests , passkeys 9 vacancy slips ^ special 
equipment and cleans!?^ agents, and hotel linens. In addition, the issuance and 
repair of unlformtiJ, keeping laundry records, linen records, room inspectloiv and 
work experience are touched upon* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title HOTEL' LETTEftS TRAT SELL 


Author Leonard Hick, Jr. Date Pub. 1959 

Publisher Hotel Sales Management Association> 1325 Boardwalk* Atlantic CitY> NJ 

Teacher or Student -Material Student CoBt Length 340 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/ Adul t Sug^jeBted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUf4MARY DESCRIPTION : Examples of a variety of letters utilized in the hotel 
"business to encourcige pu rple to 'aike reservations. 


AVAILABLE INSTHUC7^'h MATERIAL AND TKS 

ERiC ' : -519- 


Task 

8. Building brick sills 

a. Determine length of brick 
to be used 

b. Cut brick to size 

c. DetermiDG size of joints 

d. Mark courses on the frame 

e. Set the bricks 

f. Level the top 

g. Straightedge the face 

h. Strike the joints 

i. Go to another job or clean tools 

9, Setting stone sills and copings 

a. Mortar the joint 

b. Put unit in place 

c. Level and plumb 

d. Strike the joints 

e. Clean tools 
10, Building chimney 

a. Cut hole through the wall 
for thimble 

b. Determine the position of 
the chimney 

c. Set lines or straightedges 

d. Lay bricks to thimble height 

e. Set the thxmble into the flue 
liner 


problem- 
solving 

manipulation 

problem- 
solving 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 

discrimination 

manipulation 
manipulation 
manipulation 
manipulation 
manipulation 

manipulation 

problem- 
solving 

manipulation 

manipulation 

manipulation 


Learning 
Difficulty 


moderate 
easy 

difficult 
easy 

moderate 
moderate 
moderate 
easy 

X 

moderate 
easy 

moderate 

easy 

easy 

very difficult 
eacy 

moderate 
moderate 

X 

moderate 
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Task 

Brick around the liner 

g. Nail wall ties to the studs 

h. Set step flashing at roof 
line 

i. Cap the top with a projection 
course 

11, Building brick steps 

a. Check the distance between 
grade and door sill 

b. Determine the size and number 
of risers 

c. Determine the run of each 
tread 

d. Determine the size of the 
top. 

e. Lay out the building lines 
on the footing 

f. Lay the brick to the lines, 
dropping back at each tread 

g. Strike the joints 

h. Brush the step 

i. Clean tools 

12, Building fireplaces 

a. Determine the height of the 
chimney 

b. Determine the size of the 
opening in fireplace 

c. Determine the size of the flue 
liner to be used 

d. Decide upon the depth of the 
firebox 


Type 

manipulation 

manipulation 

problem-solving 
& manipulation 

manipulation 


discrimination 

problem- 
solving 

problem- 
solving 

problem- 
solving 


manipulation 

manipulation 
manipulation 
manipulation 
manipulation 


problem- 
solving 

problem- 
solving 

problem- 
solving 

problem- 
solving 


Learning 
Difficulty 

moderate 

moderate 

moderate 

moderate 

moderate 
difficult 

difficult 

difficult 

moderate 


easy 
easy 
easy 

difficult 
moderate 

difficult 

difficult 

difficult 
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Task 

e. Determine the size of the 
hearth 

f. Locate the fireplace (1) in the 
room, or (2) outside under the 
chimney with the face in the room 

g. Lay out building lines on the 
footing 

h. Lay bricks 

i. Strike the joints 

13, Setting door frames and window frames 

a. Determine the location in the 
wall 

b. Prepare the opening with bricks, 
blocks, or shims 

c. Determine the location of the 
frame to the face of wall 

d. Place the frame in the opening 

e. Check the frame for backing 

f. Check the frame for wracking 

g. Brace the frame in a plumb 
position both ways 

h. Anchor the frame in the first 
course of blocks 

i. Check the plane of the jambs 

j. Constantly check the frame as 
the bri- are laid up to it 

14, Cutting beam pockets 

a. Locate the position on the block 
wall 

b, Mark the size 


Type 

problem- 
solving 

problem- 
solving 


discrimination 

manipulation 

manipulation 


Learning 
Difficulty 

dilficult 


moderate 


problem- 
solving 


manipulation 
discrimination 

manipulation 

discrimination 

discrimination 

manipulation & 
problem solving 

manipulation 

discrimination 
discrimination 


problem- 
solving 

manipulation 


easy 

X 
X 

difficult 
moderate 

easy 

moderate 
easy 

moderate 
moderate 
moderate 

easy 

moderate 
moderate 

moderate 

X 

easy 
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Task 

c« Cut along the lines with 
chisel and liaminer 

d. Fill the core beneath 
the pocket 

e. Set solid slab at the 
proper height 

15. Setting and sighting "trig" 

a . Determine if the "trig" is to 
be plumbed or set to the line 

b. Set the block above the line 
or to a gage 

c. Ask the corner man to sight his 
height if no gage is used 


manipul ation 


manipulation 

problem-solving 
& manipulation 


discrimination 

manipulation 

speech 


Learning 
Difficulty 


easy 
easy 

moderate 


easy 


moderate 
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FIRST YEAR 
UNIT I - SHOP SAFETY 


Protecting Eyes Lesson 1 


Objective: 

Students will practice eye protection while in the shop by 

wearing safety glasses. 
Preparation : 

Pair of glasses that is chipped and scratched 
Presentation : 

1. Discussion: 

a. Danger of sand, cinders and chipped bricks to the eyes 

b. Danger of lime and cement to the eyes 

2. Read safety rules of E.I. DuPont Company 
Evaluation: 

Check for wearing of safety glasses 
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UNIT I - SHOP SAFETY 


Preventing Tripping Hazards Lesson 2 

Objective: 

Students will keep tripping hazards to a minimum by keeping work 
area free from broken bricks and blocks. 
Preparation: 

Pictures or slides of wall construction (note the clear flat 

space for the masons to work.) r 
Presentation: 

Discussion 
Evaluation: 

Observation of student work areas. 
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UNIT I - SHOP SAFETY 


Preventing Lime Burns Lesson 3 

Objective: ^ 

Students will prevent lime burns by keeping their hands dry and - 

free from mortar while working. 
Preparation: 

Quick lime and water, thermometer 
Presentation: 

Discussion 
Evaluation: 

Check the students' hands for cracks and burns caused by lime. 
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UNIT I - SHOP SAFETY 
Preventing Hazards Caused by Horseplay 


Lesson 4 


Obj ective: 

Students will eliminate hazards to others caused by pushing and 

tickling (horseplay) by keeping their hands to themselves while 

in the shop. 
Preparation: 

Pictures of tall buildings under construction 
Presentation: 

Discussion 

a. Tripping, shoving, reflex action 

b. Safety rules of union 
Evaluation: 

The absence of horseplay in the shop. 
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UNIT 1 - SHOP SAFETY 


Using the Brick Saw Safely Lesson 5 

Objective: 

Students will cut bricks and blocks on the brick saw in compliance 
with safety procedures. These shall include: 

a. No loose-fitting clothing, dangling belts, or chains that 
could become entangled, 

b. Keeping the saw guard in the proper position. 

c. Holding the material being cut firmly against the guide. 

d. Keeping hands away from the blade at all times. 
Preparation : 

Bricks, blocks and saw 
Presentation: 

1. Demonstration - instructor will cut bricks and blocks, showing 

the safe way to use the saw. 

2. Discussion - different ways to cut various masonry units. 

3. Cutting of bricks and blocks by students. 
Evaluation : 

Observation of students during cutting operations. 
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UNIT II - JOB SAFETY 


Preparing Safe Scaffolds 


Lesson 1 


Obj active : 

Students shall erect a solid, well-braced scaffold, 5 ft. high, 
that is two sections long (approximately 8 ft, each). 

Preparation: 

Scaffold squares, metal braces, scaffold planks 

Presentation: 

1, Demonstration - squares to be level with each other and square 

with the wall. 

2, Illustration - pictures of jcaffolding and scaffold building. 
Evaluation: 

Observation 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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SCAFFOLD 

Note the tioo outside planks for 
material - tb)o inside planks for 
mason to work on. 
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Ti t U HOTEL-MOTEL AUDITING AND POSTING MACHINE 
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Author : ] Date Pub. 196? 

Vocational Instructional Materials Laboratory 
PubitBhe r Llndsey Hopkins Educational Center^ Mlaml^ FL , 

TmaohBT dr Student Materia I Student Coet Leng^th 15 pag»s 

Grade i»tf^j ^^^econdary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested' Time of Uae 100 hours ^ 

J OBJECTIVES: To help the student develop habits and attitudes of self-dlrectio^r ' 
self-reliance f independence, good workmanshipf - dependability f cooperatlonp and 
' thoroughness. To teach the proper use of NCR 4200% 


NUMMARY VBSCRIPT JON : a section on ori^enta^ion Is folljtwed by a section deallnc 
with the operation of the NCR 4200 posting and auditing y^tchlne, recording chax^a/ 
and credits on guest accounts » balancing the cash at the end of the watchf and 
handling unusual .transactions on guest accounts. Also discussed are correcting 
errors in guest accounts » night auditing of guest accounts » and the supervision of 
guest accounts and the value of^ outlying features in connection with the NCR ^4200 
posting machine. 

AVAILABLE I^STRUi:TOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title HOTEL-MO PEL FRONT OFFICE PROCEDURES 


^u^thor _Date Pub. I960 

^ Vocatlo;.c<] Instructional Materials Laboratory 

Publisher Lindaey .Ho p kins Educational Center. Miami* FL ^ 

Teaoher or Student ■'Material Student Coet Length 15 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/ Adul t ^ Sug jeated Time of, U-ue 2^0 hours 

OBJ ECT IVES : xo devwlop proper work habits and attitudes and to attain self- 
^.ssurance and pride. ^ / 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Following an orientytion, the subjects of registration 
and post-registration procedure are examined./ The need to understand vouchersf 
guest departures, reservations, advanced payments, night audit, and work experience 
are covered. \. 


/ 


gj^^Tt/sLE IN^TFUC:\'f< HAPEFIAL AND \'ESTS: 


UNIT 11 - JOB SAFETY 


Maintaining Safe Hand Tools Lesson 2 

Ob j ective : 

Students will maintain safe hand tools by keeping hanuner heads 
tight on their handles and chisels ground free of peened ends. 
Preparation: 

Brick hammer with loose head and missing wedge; chisel with 
peened end. 
Presentation : 

1. Observation of the faulty tools. 

2. Discussion of dangers in using faulty tools. 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of students' tools. 
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UNIT II - JOB SAFETY 


Preventing Tripping Hazards Lesson 3 

Objective: 

Students will eliminate tripping hazards by keeping the work 

area free from broken bricks _and blocks. 
Preparation: 

Arrange field trip, work assignments, etc. 
Presentation : 

1. Pictures of actual construction 

2. Visit a job site - note work area for masc^is. 

3. Practice - students assigned work projects on the campus. 
Evaluation: 

Inspection 
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UNIT III - TOOLS AND KQUIPMKNT 
Idoiitltying Tools and Kqulpnuinl 


Lesson 1 


Objective: 

Students will identify and use the hand tools laid out by the 
instructor. They will demonstrate their knowledge by a short 
written statement about each tool. 

Preparation: 

1. Brick trowel 

2. Hrick hammer 

3. A8" level 

A. 18" or 24" level 

5. lirick chisel 

6 . Pointing trowel 

7. Round and V jointers 

8. Round and V sled runners 

9. Line blocks and corner blocks 

10. Nylon line 

11. Plasterer's trowel 

12. Hawk 

13. Wood float 

14. lirick rule 

15. Line pins 

16 . Framing square 

17. Joint raker 

18. Brick rule (six-foot) 

19. Brush 

^ 20. Mash hammer 
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Brick Trowol 

Surrounded by several cousins - Fainting trowels 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


a. Brick hammer 

b. Brick chis^'.l 

c. Mash hammer 
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BEST COPY hmmii 



Presentation: 

1. Demonstration 

a. Use of each tool 

b. Care of each tool 

2. Discussion 

W\y each tool is used for various jobs. 
Evaluation: 

1 . Written test 

2, Observation of students' use and care of their tools. 
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^ UNIT III - TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


Maintaining Tools Lesson 2 


Objective: 

Students will exhibit craftsmanlike care for the tools that 

they use. This will be demonstrated by keeping them clean 

and free from old mortar. 
Preparation: 

Hand tools common to the trade 
Presentation: 

Illustrations; demonstration with actual tools 
Evaluation : 

Inspection 

Note: On the job, the condition of the tools is much more 
important than their appearance. Chisels and hammers should 
be sharp and the level must be accurate. 
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UNIT IV - MIXING AND USING MORTAR 


Mixing Mortar Lesson 1 

Objective: 

Students will mix mortar to the specific standards for types 
M> S, N, W, K as prescribed by the American Society for Testing 
Materials • 
Preparation: 

Sand, cement, lime, water, mortar box, hoe, shovel, measuring 
box 

Presentation: 

Demonstration 

a. Show proper handling of the mortar hoe. 

b. Show proper use of measuring box , 
Practice 

Evaluation: 

1, Proper proportions for each type of mortar given orally by the 
student, 

2. Check mortar for water retention and plasticity. 
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UNIT IV - MIXING AND USING MORTAR 
Handling Trowel and Mortar Properly 


Lesson 2 


Objective: 

Students will spread evenly a trowelful of mortar over a 
16" length of a 2"x4" block of wood. Start with the 4" surface 
and then do the 2" surface. 
Preparation: 

Sand, lime, water, mortar box, mortar board, trowel, mason's 
rule, marking pencil, hoe 
Presentation: 

1. Demonstration 

Show proper handling of trowel (point down) when spreading 
mortar. 

2. Trial and practice 
Evaluation: 

Measure the mortar spread on the 2x4. 


ERIC 
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UNIT IV - MIXING AND USING MORTAR 

Applying Mortar to Cinder Blocks Lesson 3 

Objective: 

Students will spread a trowelful of mortar evenly over the 
full length of a standard 8''x8"xl6'' cinder block. They will 
cover the top of one wall (side); then with another trowel- 
ful, they will cover the top of the other side. 

Preparation: 

Mortar, blocks, trowel 

Presentation; 

1, Demonstration - show the proper handling of the trowel while 
spreading mortar (motion of arm and wrist) , 

2, Trial and practice 
Evaluation: 

Inspection (Was the full length of the block covered?) 



TitU 


Auth€t^r David Hertzson -'^ . ^Date P\^. 1971 

PubliBh^r ITT Educational Publishing, ^300 West 62 Street> Indianapojlsy IN 4620 6 


T^aah^r or Student Materia I Student Cost $64^3 Length 208 pays 


Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Use 1 sem« 

OBJECTIVES : To help students of marketing tp understand and bec9me functional 
in hotel-motel marketing. 


SUMHARY DESCRIPTION : Contents Include! Role of marketing! Sales departnent 
organization; Salable, products; Program planning; Direct mall advertising; Display 
advertising; Selling techniques; Public relations and publicity; Proaiotlonal aids; 
Developing room sales, food and beverage sales; Convention and meeting market; 
Marketing-management team* 

AVAILABLE I N STHU CTOR^ MA TE R I A L AND TESTS: Teucher's Manual ($5.00), and 
Student's Workbook ($3«26) . V 


Ti t le INTRODUCTION TO TH£ HOSPITALITY INDUSTRY 


/- 


Author Nathan Adit Date Pub. 


Publisher ITT Eduoat i -pnal Publishing, 4^00 West 62 Street, Indlana^llsi IN 46:^0 6 
Teaoher or Student ■Material Student Cost $6«45 Length -I68 pages 

Grade Level Secondarv/Collegiat^ /Adult Suggested Time of Use 1 sem> 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESdRIPTIOH : 'jnis bo><^is designed to equip the student w^^th^'a strong 
basic knowleCT*gef of what transpires behind the gleaming facade of hotels and the ^ 


many new motels. 


^ VAILABLE INSTRUC:: h M^rKRIAi AND THSTS. 


UNIT V - MIXING AND USING MORTAR 


Buttering "Ears*' of Block Lesson 4 

Objective: 

Students will apply mortar to the end (ears) of a block standing 

on end with sufficient force that it will not fall off when the 

block is picked up horizontally. 
Preparation: 

Blocks, mortar, trowel, mortar board 
Presentation: 

1, Demonstration 

a. Show proper position of the trowel for each side of the block, 
(note the turn-over) 

b. Show proper motion of the arm and wrist, 

2, Trial and practice 
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UNIT IV - MIXING AND USING MORTAR 


Buttering End of Block in Place Lesson 5 

Obj ective : 

Students will apply mortar to the end of a block in a horizontal 

position. This mortar will form the end joint when the next 

block is placed against it. 
Preparation: 

Mortar, mortar board, trowel, blocks 
Presentation : 

1, Demonstration - show proper handling of the trowel while mortar- 
ing the ends . 

2. Trial and practice 
Evaluation: 

Performance test 



Buttering the end of a block in plaoe 
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UNIT V - MASON'S LINE 


Tying the Line- Lesson 1 

Obj ective : 

Students will tie a mason's line from two corner leads sufficient- 
ly tight to eliminate sag. This shall be done using the various 
line - securing tools . 

a. Line clamps 

b. Corner blocks 

c. Line pin and nail 
Preparation: 

Hand tools 
Presentation : 

Illustration and demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection, sighting the line and checking with a gage. 

Note: The line is the mason's guide; if it is too loose or set 

wrong the entire course laid to it will be wrong. 
Points to notice: 

1, The line must pull from the top of the course to which 
it is set, 

2, Sag must be eliminated or the wall will have a dip in it, 
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BEST COl^Y ^UimiL 



UNIT V - MASON'S LINE 


Setting the Twig Lesson 2 

Objective: 

Given a line stretched between two comer leads, students will 
set the twig in the middle of them. The twig shall be in the 
same plane as the corner units from which the line is pulled. 

Preparation: 

Corner leads built, hand tools 

Presentation: 

1. Demonstration and explanation 

2 . Trial and error 
Evaluation: 

Inspection by sighting and checking with a gage. 
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BEST copy AVAILABLE 


UNIT VI - LAYING 8** BLOCKS 


Laying a 3, 2, 1 Lead 


Lesson 1 


Objective: 

Students will lay a 3, 2, 1 lead in pyramid fashion. Each course 
shall be level and the second and third courses must be plumb with 
the first course. 

Preparation: 

Hand tools, blocks, mortar 

Presentation: 

1. Demonstration 

2 . Observation 

3. Practice 



Evaluation: 

Inspection of work 


Note: This is the first step in 
learning to use a level 
when building block corners 
or piers. 

Points to notice: 

1. Level must touch all three 
courses when checking for 
plumb • 

2. Each block must touch the 
level from its bed to its 
top when plumbing. 


Q Plumbing a 3^ 2^ 1 lead 
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. being leveled should touch the 
the course being 
3. the full length of the 

level. 



"07 lead 
leveling a <^> ^ 
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UNIT VI - LAYING 8*' BLOCKS 


Laying Blocks to a Line Lesson 2 

Objective: 

Students will lay blocks plumb and level, guided uy a line 
stretched from one block lead to the other. 
Preparation! 

Comer gage, line and line blocks, mortar, hand tools, blocks 
Presentation: 

1 . Demonstration 

2 . Observation 

3. Practice 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of work 


Noce: This task consumes the major part of the blocklayer^s time 
in actual construction work. It should also be noted that 
it is line work that gives the mason speed and efficiency 
when building a wall. 

Points to notice: 

1. The blocks should clear the line by approximately 1/16". 

2. Top of block should be level with the line. 

3. The block being laid is lined up at two points: 

a. With the line at the top. 

b. Flush with the block below. 

4. The line must be pulled tight at all times. 
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UNIT VI - LAYING 8" BLOCKS 


Bonding 8*' Block Work Lesson 3 

Objective: 

Students will mark out the wall lines in block lengths and open 

or close joints to eliminate cuts. 
Preparation : 

6-foot rule and marking pencils 
Presentation: 

Marking out in 64*', 48'', 32" and 16" divisions; 8" used only 
at the return. 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of job 


Note: This is often done on the job by the foreman. However, 
every blocklayer should be able to determine which way 
to start his corner in order to eliminate cut blocks in 
the walls where possible. 

Points to notice: 

1. An adjustment of a few inches can be made by opening 
or closing the joints between the blocks. 

2. Tight joints are preferred as they are stronger. 

3. The wall should be bonded so that any necessary cut 
block will be larger than a half block. 
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UNIT VI - LAYING 8'' BLOCKS 


Building Corner Lead Lesson 4 

Objective: 

Students will build a corner lead of 8" blocks. The corner must 
be plumb and the courses level. The height of each course shall 
be 8" when using standard size blocks. 
Preparation: 

Hand tools, mortar, stands, mortar boards, blocks 
Presentation: 

Demonstration, using skills acquired with trowel and level 
plus practice. 
Evaluation: 

Perforiaance test and inspection of work 

Note: This is the most important job of the blocklayer in terms 
of accuracy. The corners of the building are the guides 
for building the walls. 

Points to notice: 

1, The level must touch the blocks over its full length 
when being read for level or plumb. 

2. The tail of the lead must be in line with the next 
corner (this is actually the wall line of the building) . 
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Ti t U l^OAL ASPECTS OF HpTEL. MOtIeL, AND RESTAURANT OPERATION 


Author Nathan Kalt . Date Fuh. 1971 

Puhli9hT ITT Educational Pijmsbingt ^300 West 62 Street^ IndianapollSg Df 4620 6 
Tmaohmr or Student Material Student Coet i9«94 Length ^352 wots 
Grade Level Secondary/Golleglate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uai 
OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: ( Introduc^ps the substantive Ian of contracts, agency, and 
partnerships and laws affecting tfi^ hospitality liidustryj the nature and scope of 
union contracts, Insura^tice coverage, fire prevention, guest protection, and routlMS 
for pub^c sjfety» 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title MODERN HOTEI/-MOTEL MANAGEMENT METHODS . 


Author Herbert K> Wltzky [ t^te Pub. 1964 

Publieher Ahrens book Co>, Inc>, Dlv> of Hayden Publishing Co*« NeW York^ NY 

Teacher or Student hfgterial Student Coet $9* 95 Length 278 pages 

Grade Leve I Secondary/ColJ-egiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee j sem« 

OBJECTIVES : To state the results of research^and the appllcatto«KaJ-Jfcar^ted and 
applied techniques as well as methods and concepts that have proved themselves in 
countless situations* 

SUHMARX DESCRIPTION: The book discusses management techniques for hotel-notal 
executivest I.t coversi communicating more directly and effectively in vritlngi 
labor i«laiiQnst sales and promotion effectiveness) ajid executive development and 
compensatioDt . - , v- 


^'^'LABLE INSTRUCTCF MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


UNIT VI - LAYING 8" BLOCKS 


Building to a Given Height Lesson 5 

Ob j ective : 

Given an established height, students will build a lead to attain 
that height by opening or closing the bed joints. A tolerance of 
^" will be allowed. 
Preparation: 

Door frame, window frame, hand tools, blocks, mortar 
Presentation: 

1. Demonstration 

2. Observation 

3. Practice 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of work 

Note: On the job this is called cheating or fudging, but it 

is a common practice. Many door frames or window frames 
are close to 8" divisibles in height and can easily be 
Incorporated into walls by adjusting the joints. 

Points to notice: 

1. The adjustments should be uniform. 

2. Some frames require the block to be flush with the 
top while others require the block to be 3/8" low 

in order to accommodate a mortar joint across the top. 
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UNIT VI - LAYING 8'' BLOCKS 


Setting Control Blocks Lesson 6 


Obj ective: 

Given an established wall length, students will build the corners 
and the wall with a joint control block pier in the center. An 
allowance of up to 8" will be allowed to eliminate cutting blocks. 

Preparation: 

Control block, regular blocks, mortar, hand tools 

Presentation: 

1. Discussion 
2 , Demonstration 
3. Observation 

Evaluation: 

Inspection by mean of measuring. 

Note: 



There are several types 
of joint control blocks 
used to eliminate cracks 
caused by expansion and 
contraction. 

Points to notice: 

1. If a pilaster control 
block is used, it must 
be kept the same height 
as the regular blocks 
(they tend to lay high). 

2. The joint itself must 
be kept plumb in the 
wall . 


Expansion control joint in the wall 
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UNIT VII - LAYING 12" BLOCKS 


Laying a 3, 2, 1 Lead Lesson 1 

Objective: 

Students will lay a 3, 2, 1 lead. Each course shall be level and 

plumb, the second and third courses being plumb with the first. 

Half bond must be maintained. 
Preparation: 

Hand tools, blocks, mortar 
Presentation: 

1. Review of 8" blocks 

2. Observation 

3. Practice 

Evaluation: 

Inspection of work 

Note: This task is the first step in building with 12" blocks. 

It differs from 8" block not only in size but also inN;he 

tendency to run off bond. 
Points to notice: 

1. Level must touch all courses when checking for plumb. 

2. Each block must touch the level from its bed to its 
top when plumbing. 

3. The full length of the course being leveled must touch 
the level (no space between the level and the block). 

4. Care should be taken that each block covers one half 
of the block below it. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
UNIT VII - LAYING 12" BLOCKS 


Cutting Starter Blocks Lesson 2 


Objective: 

Students will cut 12-inch starter blocks from standard 4"x8"xl6" 
solid blocks. These blocks shall match in length, the width of 
the 12" blocks being used. The work will be done with a hammer 
and chisel. 


Preparation: Hand tools, 4" solid blocks, 12" blocks 
Presentation: 

1. Demonstration 

2. Observation 

3. Discussion 


Evaluation: Inspection of work 


Note: These blocks can be purchased but most often the mason is 
required to cut his own. The purpose of the blocks is to 
add 4 inches so the block laid at a 90° angle will maintain 
a half bond. 


Points to notice: 

1. Students must measure as opposed to guessing. 

2. The cut must be square and true. 

3. Only one side of the block need be exact, as it can be 
reversed when used. 



IB'Inoh comer with 4^inQh "starter^^ 
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UNIT VII - LAYING 12** BLOCKS 
Using the Half Bond Lesson 3 


Obj ective : 

Students will mark out the wall lines in block lengths for half- 
bond opening or closing the joirts to eliminate cuts. Allowance 
must be made for 12" width or 20'* length (16'* block plus 4** 
starter) at corners. 

Preparation: 

6-Foot rule, marking pencils and chalk line 

Presentation: 

1. Demonstration 

2 , Discussion 
Evaluation : Inspection 

Note: The blocklayer should be able^ to bond the wall to determine 
which way to start his corner. Cuts in the wall should be 
eliminated where possible. 

Points to notice: 

1. Some adjustment can be made in the head joints to eliminate 
cuts • 

2. Tight joints are preferred. 

3. The 4-inch allowance must be made at the corner because half 
bond is 8 inches but the block is 12 inches wide. 
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UNIT VII - LAYING 12" BLOCKS 


Using the Running Bond Lesson 4 

Objective: 

Students will mark wall lines in block lengths, making sure that 
the two corners on the same wall start in opposite directions- 
Preparation: 

6-Foot rule, marking pencil, chalk line 
Presentation: 

1, Demonstration 

2. Illustrations (slides for comparison) 
Evaluation: 

Inspection 

Note: On many jobs the mason is expected to lay 12'* blocks on 
the running bond as opposed to half bond. 

Points to notice: 

Even though the bond is not on the half (8") it should 
remain true (4*' and 12") throughout the wall. 
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UNIT VII - LAYING 12" BLOCKS 


Building a Corner Lead Lesson 5 

Objective : 

Students will build a corner lead five courses high. Each course 

shall be plumb, level and on the half bond. 
Preparation : 

Hand tools , mortar, blocks 
Presentation: 

1 • Demonstration 

2. Discussion 

3, Practice 
Evaluation: Inspection 

Note: Any mason who wishes to hold a job must be able to build 

corners with speed and accuracy. 
Points to notice: 

1, The level must touch blocks all the way up when checking 

for plumb. 

2v The level must touch blocks over its full length when 

checking for level, 
3. The 4-inch starters should be laid scant to plumb because 

they tend to drift out as tie lead is built. 
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UNIT VII - LAYING 12" BLOCKS 


Laying Blocks to a Line Lesson 6 

Objective: 

Students will lay blocks plumb and level while being guided by 
a line stretched tight from one block lead to another. 

Preparation: 

Hand tools, corner leads, blocks, mortar 

Presentation: 

1. Review of 8** walls 

2. Demonstration 

3. Observation 

4. Practice 
Evaluation: Inspection of work 


Note: It is laying blocks to the line that gives the mason 

speed and efficiency when building a wall. 
Points to notice: 

1. The line must be pulled tight. 

2. The blocks should clear the line by approximately 1/16". 

3. The block being laid is lined up with the line at top 
and the block below. 
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UNIT VII - LAYING 12" BLOCKS 


Building to a Given Height 


Lesson 7 


Objective: 

Given an established height, students will build a lead to attain 
that height by opening or closing the bed joints. A tolerance of 
H;" will be allowed. 

frame, window frame, hand tools , blocks , mortar 

at ion : 

1, Illustration (slides and pictures) 
2 Demonstration 
3. Practice 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of work 



Note: Often the mason must adjust the. joints of his work to 

accommodate door frames or window frames. 
Points to notice: 

1. The adjustments should be uniform. 

2. The exact height to attain must be established before 
the corner is built. 
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UNIT VII - LAYING 12" BLOCKS 


Setting Control Blocks Lesson 8 

Obj ective: 

Given an established wall length, students will build the corners 
and the wall witk. a joint control block pier in the center. An 
allowance of 8" will be allowed to avoid cutting blocks. 
Preparation: 

Control blocks, regular blocks, mortar, hand tools 
Presentation: 

1. Demonstration 

2. Discussion 

3. Observation 

4. Practice 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of work 

Note: Control blocks are used on most long walls to eliminate 

cracks caused by expansion and contraction. 
Points to notice: 

1. Where pilaster blocks are used, they must be kept the same 
height as the regular blocks in the wall. 

2. The joint itself must be kept plumb in the wall. 

3. The size of the joint should remain constant. 
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TitU ^MOTELS 


Author Howard Morgnn > ^ Date Pub. 1964 

Small Business Administration 
Pub I ie K(f r U> S» Government Prlntlnp:.Office» Washington^ DC 20402 

T§aoh§r or Student Material Both . Co9t Free Length 8 pages 

Grade, Level ' Adult Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 


J 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION : A bibliopraphy dealing with the financial aspects of mpt^. 
investment and operation, and with the location and building of motels. In additiont 
a brief summary of motel Industry trendis and factors of importance in planning and 
operating a motel is given* 


. \ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANC TESTS: 


title ROOM CARE PX)P HOTELS AND MOTELS 


Author Bruce K. Axler , " Date Pub, 


Publisher ITT Educ>:it i onal Publishing. ^300 West 62 Street. Indianapolis^ IN 4620 6 
— "•^ 

Teacher or Student -'atf.rial Student Cnet ^ Length 96 pages 

'-HI 

Grade Level SecondaryX^ol lep;la t'^^V Agu 1 1 SujjeeteJ Tim,^ of L'ne ^ 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : c^-nprehensl.ve ."how to" book of rooii care and cleani/ig, 
offering step-by-step procedurts and explanations* A complete, in-depth routini- 
za^tion of room housekeeping with t::uid<^lineSf do's and don'ts» model checklists, * 
equipment listo, supply lists. Productivity-improving suggestions that benefit 
even experienc»3d workers. 


^^qWAILABLE INSTRUC''\'h MASi^lAl ASL^Th'STS: ^ 


UNIT VIII - LAYING A'' BLOCKS 


Laying a J, 2, 1 Lead Lesson J 

Objective: 

Students will lay a 3, 2, 1 lead. Each course shall be level and 
plumb. Half bond must be maintained within h inch. 

Preparation: 

Hand tools, blocks, mortar 

Presentation: 

1. Review of 3, 2, 1 leads 

2, Practice 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of work 


Note: This task is the first in building with 4'' blocks. It 

differs from 8*' and 12'' blocks because 4" blocks are much 
more sensitive to movement. A very light touch muse be 
developed in order to lay 4" blocks. 

Points to notice: 

1. The blocks must be kept straight horizontally as well as 
vertically. These leads will have a tendency to *'bend". 

2. The block will have to be set in place by the hand as 
opposed to being tapped into plac*i by either the trowel 
or hammer. 
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UNIT VIII - LAYING 4" BLOCKS 


Cutting Starter Blocks Lesson 2 

Objective: 

Students will cut a standard-size A*' block 11 5/8 inches long. 

Both sides of the cut must be square and true. They will use 

a hammer and chisel for this task. 
Preparation: 

Hand tools, 4" blocks 
Presentation: 

1. Demonstration 

2. Observation 

3. Practice 
Evaluation 

Inspection of the work 

Note: Because these blocks are 4" wide and half bond is 8", 

approximately 4" must be cut off the first block in each 
course. 

Points to notice: 

1. 4-inch blocks are most often used in combination with other 
masonry units. Because of this, cuts are often required. 

2. A delicate touch must be developed if the student is to be 
successful with theso blocks. 


UNIT VIII - LAYING A" BLOCKS 


Using the Half Bond Lesson 3 

Objective: 

Students will mark out the wall line in block lengths. Care must 
be taken to allow for 12" starters or 4" widths at the corners. 

Preparation: 

Chalk line, 6-foot rule, marking pencils. 

Presentation: 

1. Review of half bond for 8" and 12" blocks 

2. Demonstration 

3. Practice 
Evaluation: 

Inspection and trial 

Note: The mason should be able to lay out any wall he builds. 

If the student expects to advance to foreman, this is a must. 

Points to notice: 

Any divisor of 4 feet may be used for long walls, but allowance 
must be made for the 12-inch starter or the A-inch width. 

I 
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UNIT VIII - LAYING 4" BLOCKS 


Using the Running Bond Lesson 4 

Objective: 

Students will mark the wall lines in block lengths, making sure 

that the two block corners on the same wall start in opposite 

directions . 
Preparation : 

6-Foot rule, marking pencil, chalk line 
Presentation: 

1. Review of running bond for 12'* block. 

2. Demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of the job 


Note: This bond is often used when the blocks will be plastered 
or have paneling over them. Where this is true, the bonding 
is done to eliminate cutting blocks. 

Points to notice: 

1. The blocks on the opposite ends of the same wall must start 
in opposite directions. 

2. The 4'* and 12'* bond should be maintained throughout the wall. 
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UNIT VIII - LAYING 4" BLOCKS 


Using the Stacked Bond Lesson 5 

Objective; 

Students will mark out the building lines in block lengths. All 
adjustment of joints must be made on the footing for the first 
course of blocks. Any cut block must be at least 12" long. 

Preparation; 

6-Foot rule, marking pencil, chalk line 

Presentation: 

1 . Illustration (slides) 

2 . Demon s t ra t ion 

3. Practice 
Evaluation: Inspection 

Note: This bond is used to give a panel effect. Reinforcing 

wire is used in the joints to give the wall strength. 
Points to notice; 

1. Great care should be taken to get the joints uniform on 
the first course of blocks. 

2. Constant checking is required as the succeeding courses 
are laid to keep from "chasing" the bond back and forth 
in the wall. 
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UNIT VIII - LAYING 4*' BLOCKS 


Laying Blocks to a Line Lesson 6 

Objective: 

Students will lay blocks plumb and level while being guided by 
a line stretched tight from one block lead to another. 

Preparation: 

Hand tools, corner leads, blocks, mortar 

Presentation: 

1. Review of laying blocks to the line 

2. Demonstration 

3. Practice 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of the work 

Note: While line work gives speed and efficiency, more care 

is required when laying fours because they tend to lean 
and move in the wall. 

Points to notice: 

1. The first course must be plumb. 

2. The mortar should be furrowed as it is when laying bricks. 
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LfNIT VIII - LAYING A" BLOCKS 


Building Block Piers Lesson 7 

Objective: 

Students will build a pier 48" high using 4-inch blocks. It will 
measure 20 inches square and be laid on the running bond. 

Preparation: 

Hand tools, framing square, blocks, mortar 

Presentation : 

1. Demonstration (with special attention to the corners.) 

2. Practice 
Evaluation : 

Inspection and checking with a level. 


Note: On the job, this could be used as a chimney. However, it 

is designed to develop skill in the shop. 
Points to notice: 

1. The level must touch all points while plumbing or leveling. 

2. The sides should be checked for straightness as well as 
p 1 umb . 
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UNIT VIII, r. LAYING 4" BLOCKS 


Building to a Given Height Lesson 8 

Objective: 

Given an established height, students v;ill build a lead to atta:?n 
that height by opening or closing the bed joints, A tolerance of 
h inch will be allowed. 
Preparation: 

Door frame or window frame, hand tools, blocks, mortar 
Presentation: 

1. Illustration (slides) 

2. Note doors and windows in shop walls, 

3. Demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection and checking with a level. 

Note: In actual construction, 4-inch blocks would most likely 
be used to back up brick or stone. However, the mason 
must still cover doors and windows at the proper height. 

Points to notice: 

The adjustment in the joints must be uniform. 
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UNIT IX - COMBINATION BLOCK WORK 


Laying 8" to 4" Leads Lesson 1 

Objective : 

Students will build a block lead five courses high. The first 
two courses shall be 8" block and the last three shall be 4" 
block laid on the half bond. The 4" ledge shall be on the out- 
side of the building. 

Preparation: 

Blocks (4*' and 8") , mortar, hand tools 

Presentation: 

1. Discussion 

2. Demonstration 

3. Practice 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of work 


Note: This type of construction is often used in building a 
garage that is frame and brick veneer, or brick and 
4" block. 

Points to notice: 

1, Half bond is maintained when looking at the wall from 
the inside. 

2, The first course in the step-off (4" block) is very 
difficult to keep plumb. 
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UNIT IX - COMBINATION BLOCK WORK 


Laying 12" to 8" Leads Lesson 2 


Objective : 

Students will build a block lead five courses high. The first 
two courses shall be 12-inch block and the last three shall be 
8-inch block. The ledge will be on the outside and the half 
bond will be maintained. 

Preparation; 

12" block, 4" starter block, 8" block, mortar, hand tools 
Presentation: 

1 . Review 

2. Demonstration 

3. Practice 

Evaluation: Inspection of work 

Note: This type of construction is used in building brick-veneer 
houses . 

Points to notice: 

The first course of 8" blocks will tend to lean out. 
It must be kept plumb. 



lE'Inoh to 8" inch block wall 
with brick ledge outside 



Ti t U THE ROOM CLERfe - LIKE PEOPIE*' 


Author — ^JH-B ' Date Pwb, 

Thompson-Mitchell & Associates 


Fuhli^her 2996 Grandviev Avenue» N>EL»» Roberts Buildingt Atlanta^ GA 30305 
- Complete pzx>graB 

7#aoh#r or Student Material Student Coet $5O»O0 Length 

Spanish edition $60«00/irith 

Grade level Secondary/ Adult Suggested Time of Uee records $10>0 0 

less' 

OBJECTIVES: 


» • 


^ - ■ ... 1 

SUMHAHr'DESCRIPTION : Two jsolor filmstripi v-ith cassette tapes on the role, 
duties and procedures of a rxiom clerk* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti t le J \ SANITATION, SAFETY t AND J4AIMTENANU. inANAGEMENT 


Author Bruce H. Axler" , ' Date Pub. 


Publisher ITT Edu^ itiorval Publishing^ ^300 ^est 62 Street, Indianapolis t IN 4620 6 
Teaoher or Student 'aterial Student Cost $6*95 Length 280 paK6e 

Srade Leve I Secondary/Colle . iate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem. 
OBJECTJVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Provides in-depth discussions of all aspects of sanitation, 
safety, and maintenance for the manager* It provides practical suggestions, discus- 
sions of the manager's responsibilities, and tips on safety for both employees and 
the public. Thp» , Importance of maintenance and sanitation Is 'emphasized, and knethods 
for implementing the suggested procedures are included. 

■ ■ . • '''' ■ ' 

O LABLE INSTRUCTi'h MATEEJAL AND TESTS: Teacher's Manual ($6.00), and 
ERjC»nfs Worktjook ($308) ^ ' "S. _ ^ 


UNIT IX - COMBINATION BLOCK WORK 


Laying 12" to 8" Inside Ledges Lesson 3 

•Objective : 

The same as in Lesson 2 except the 8-inch block will be laid to 
the outside of the wall, with the ledge being inside. 

Preparation: 

Blocks, mortar, hand tools 

Presentation : 

1 . Review 

2. Discussion 

3. Practice 
Evaluation : 

Inspection of work 

Note: This type of construction is used where a concrete floor 
will be poured over fill dirt inside a building, e.g., 
a large garage, packing house, etc. 

Points to notice: 

1. The course at the step-off is the crucial one. 

2. Half bond must be maintained from the outside of the 
building instead of inside. 
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12^Inch wall 
with an 8-inch corner block 



12-Inch to 8-inch wall — 
floor ledge on the inside 
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UNIT X - FRAMES AND LINTELS 


Setting Door Frames Lesson 1 

Objective: 

Given a standard 2 '8" x 6 '8" metal door frame, students will set 
it plumb and square in the wall line and lay blocks around it. 
The frame must be kept plumb on the face and the jamb. The head 
must be level. No tolerance will be allowed. 
Preparation: 

Door frame, anchors, braces, hand tools, blocks, mortar 
Presentation: 

1. Discussion 

2. Demonstration 

3. Illustration with pictures 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of work 

Note: On small jobs the mason sets the frames. On large jobs, 
such as school construction, a regular crew will do it 
but the mason must work with them at all times. 

Points to notice: 

1. If the bottom of the frame is not level, the head cannot 
be 2k vel either. Large nails make excellent wedges for 
leveling this . 

2. The face on both sides of the frame must be kept on the 
same plane. 
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UNIT X - FRAMES AND LINTELS 

Setting Window Frames Lesson 2 

Objective: 

Given a wooden window frame, students will mount the anchors and 
set it plumb and level on the block wall. The anchors shall be 
set 8 inches apart from the top of the frame. 
Preparation : 

Window frame, blocks, mortar, hand tools and bracing 
Presentati on: 

1. Review of door frame 

2. Demonstration 

3. Practice 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of work 

Note: The mason is often expected to set the window frames in 

the walls that he builds. 
Points to notice: 

1. The anchors must be mounted in modulars of 8" from the 
top so the block work will cover over them without an 
opening. 

2. The space below the frame is filled in with a sill. 
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UNIT X - 


FRAMES AND LINTKLS 


Setting Lintels 


Lesson 3 


Objective: 


Given 4*'x8"x48*' precast lintels, students will set them over the 
frames of lessons 1 and 2. They will be set flush with the height 
and width of the block in the wall. 


Preparation: 

Lintels, mortar, scaffold, hand tools 
Presentation: 

Demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of the job 


Note: Setting lintels is a common job for the mason. They are 

used to cover over many openings in block walls. 
Points to notice: 

1. Lintels become a part of the block course in which they 
are Si--c. 

2. Care should be taken that they are neither high nor low. 

3. The lintels must be set flush with the sides of the blocks. 

4. On long lintels care must be taken to set the right side up. 
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UNIT X - FRAMES AND LINTELS 
Setting Aiigle-Iron Lintels 


Lesson 4 


Objective: 

Given a standard-size opening for a door or window in a wall, 
students will select angle-iron lintels of the proper length 
and set them back to cover the opening. The length of the 
bearing on each end will be equal to the width of the wall. 
Preparation : 

Wall with proper opening, blocks, angle irons, mortar and hand 

tools 
Presentation: 

Demonstration 
Evaluation : 

Inspection 

Note: This is a very common method of covering openings in a 
wall. In a brick wall, it is often necessary to chip 
about h inch off the backs. 

Points to notice: 

1, The longest flange of the angle goes up most of the time, 

2, The angle can be set dry or in mortar, depending upon the 
bed joint to be carried over the opening. 
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SECOND YEAR 
UNIT I - SAFETY 


Protecting Eyes Lesson 1 

Objective: 

Students will use every reasonable means of eye protection to the 

satisfaction of the instructor while working in the shop or on an 

actual job site. 
Preparation: 

Safety glasses, goggles, eye shield 
Presentation: 

Review of Safety unit in Section I 

Film, illustration, and discussion 
Evaluation: 

Constant observation 

Note: The laws governing safety in the school shop are specific, 
while those on the job are less defined. Because of this, 
tho teacher must develop a sense of safety that will follow 
the student wherever he goes. 
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UNIT I - SAFETY 


Using Mortar Safely Lesson 2 

Objective: 

Given any job requiring the use of mortar, students will exercise 
care to keep from splashing mortar on themselves or others. They 
will allow a minimum to contact their hands and will refrain from 
using water to remove it. They will place the mortar board in a 
position that will eliminate awkward reaching or throwing mortar. 
These things are to be done under the teacher's direction and to 
his satisfaction. 

Preparation: 

Bricks, blocks, mortar, in any shop situation 

Presentation: 

Review, demonstration and discussion 

Evaluation: 

Observation 

Note: The lime in mortar dries the skin and causes cracks. The 
use of water to remove mortar softens the skin and makes 
it crack more readily. Just wiping the mortar off dry is 
the best approach. 
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UNIT I - SAFETY 
Using and Maintaining Hand Tools Safely 


Lesson 3 


Objective : 


Given a selection of hand tools, students will maintain them 
with a concern for safety as well as efficiency. This shall 
include the removing of burred edges and the sharpening of 
chisels and hammers. Handles shall be kept tight, and general 
safety practices will be followed to the teacher's satisfaction. 


Preparation: 

Hand tools 
Presentation: 

Review, discussion and illustration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection of tools 


Note: This teacher still carries a piece of steel in his arm 
that flew off the end of a chisel many years ago. 
(He must have had a poor teacher.) 
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UNIT I - SAFETY 

Using Safe Chipping Techniques Lesson 4 

Objective: 

Given any job requiring chipping with hammer or chisel, 

students will demonstrate safe work habits to the teacher's 

satisfaction. 
Preparation: 

Bricks, blocks, masonry wall, hand tools 
Presentation: 

Review of safety, demonstration and discussion 
Evaluation: 

Observation 

Note: Such things as the position of the material to be chipped 
(so the pieces do not fly toward you) , the position you adopt 
in relationship to walls and other reflecting surfaces, and the 
direction of the wind are important safety factors often over- 
looked . 
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Ti t U SECURITY TOR HOTBI^. MOTELS, AND RESTAURANTS 


Author Bi^ce H« Axler ^ v — date Pub. 


Pu^i$he r ITT Educational Publlshingt 4300 West 62 Streett iRdlanapolls^ IN 4f62 06 

T§aoh§r or Student Material Student Coat ii, 99 Length 96 pages 

Grade Level ^ Secondary/Collegia te/Adult Suggeeted Time of Use 
** * ^ 

OBJECTIVES: 

f 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTiaH : Complete discussions of all aspects of security and pro- 
jtection from the ^ospl tali ty perspective. Up-to-date discussions of modem neihods 
of physical security, detection and prevention of embezzlement and fraud, protection 
of guests, organization of the security department. An important contribution 
toward reducing mounting hospitality industry losses because of theft, pllferagOf 
riot, and vandalisin. , . ^ 

AVAILABLE /N'^TRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


' UNIFORM SYSTEM OF ACCOUnVs k EXPENSES ^ 
Titl e FOR MOTELS. SMALL HOTELslg^OTpR HOTELS 


Author ' \ i_ y ^>atc Pub. 19£3 


Publi 
Teach 


ph e r American HojUgl-Kotel As3Dciatlon. 221 West 57 Street. New York. NY 
udent ^at\rial Student Coat $7.50 Length 128 pages 
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r or St\ 


Grade Level Collegiate/Adu3 1 Suggeeted Time' of Uee 

OBJEdTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCFIPTiq^N : A manual of financial statements to assist owners and 
% .operators of motels, -temall hotels, and motor hotels* 


i-n9r-VAILABLE INSTRUCTuR M/.TEFIAL AND TESTS: 


UNIT I - SAFETY 

Using Safe Plugging and Pointing Techniques Lesson 5 

Objective: 

Given a brick wall to tuck-point, students will exercise care 

and safety in cutting out the joints. This shall be done to 

the teacher's satisfaction. 
Preparation: 

Brick wall, hand tools and mortar 
Presentation: 

Illustrations, demonstrations of the use of a plugging chisel, 
aiid discussion* 
Evaluation: 

Observation 

Note: The scaffold or ladder that the mason works on is always 

subject to safety hazards. The use of the plugging chisel 
means that both hands are busy, so care must be taken not 
only for flying chips, but also for your support while 
working • 


ft 
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UNIT I - SAFETY 
Using Safe Techniques for Cutting Openings 


Lesson 6 


Objective: 

Given a solid masonry wall, students will cut an opening to 

receive a door buck or window frame; working habits acceptable 

to the instructor will be followed. 
Preparation: 

Door buck, window frame, solid masonry wall 
Presentation: 

Illustration, discussion, review (self-supporting properties 
of masonry walls.) 
Evaluation: 

Observation 


Note: In opening a masonry wall, the initial hole should be 
cut above the height requirement and supported while 
work is going on. The pyramid form of a self-supporting 
arch should be followed to keep a large portion of the 
wall from collapsing. 
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UNIT L - 


SAFETY 


Using Safe Techniques for Lifting 


Lesson 7 


Objective : 


Given a selection of heavy blocks or stones to lay, students 
will exhibit safe work habits by getting assistance where needed 
and by liftiiig with legs, instead of back, to the teacher's 
satisfaction. 


Preparation: 

Selection of large stones or 12-inch solid blocks 
Presentation: 

Demonstration and discussion 
Evaluation: 

Observation 


Note: Many people have bad backs because they have failed to 

get their bottoms down and use their leg muscles to do 

the lifting. The backbone bends but it is not made to 
lift. 
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UNIT II - FAr.E BRICK 


Laying Bricks to a Line Lesson 1 

Objective: 

Students will lay bricks to a line stretched between two leads 
or corner poles. The joints must be full and the face of the 
bricks kept clean. 
Preparation: 

Hand tools, mortar, two brick leads or two corner poles set 
plumb, and each course marked out. 
Evaluation: 

Inspection and observation 


Note: This is the easiest task in laying bricks. The student 
uses the line as a guide as opposed to using the level. 
Points to notice: 

1. The bricks must not touch the line (This would cause 
a bow) . 

2. The work should be clean and free from mortar smears. 
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UNIT II - FACE BRICK 


Bonding a Wall Lesson 2 

Objective: 

Students will bond a wall of any pre-determined length by lay- 
ing the bricks dry (without mortar) to determine the position 
of the first brick at each end of the wall. Care must be taken 
to keep the size of the end joints uniform and eliminate cut 
bricks in the middle of the wall. 

Preparation: 

Hand tools , brick, mortar , etc . 

Evaluation: 

Observation and inspection 

Note: On every brick building, the first course should be laid 
dry to determine the starting position of the first brick 
at each corner. Measuring is unacceptable because bricks 
of the same kind and style vary in length. 

Points to notice: 

There is always the variable of starting the first brick 
with the 8" face or the 4" head to the line. The size 
of the joints and the advantage to the mason determine 
the position. 
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UNIT II - FACE BRICK 
Raising Leads to a Given Height 


Lesson 3 


Objective: 

Students will lay a straight brick lead to a pre-determined 
height. This will be accomplished by opening or closing the 
bed joints. No tolerance will be allowed for heights above 
two feet. 

Preparation: 

Bricks, hand tools, mortar 

Presentation: 

Use skills learned with trowel, level, and brick rule. 
Evaluation: 

Inspection 

Note: The bricklayer is constantly called upon to make his 
work attain definite heights such as window sills and 
door openings. 

Points to. notice: 

Uniform bed joints must be maintained. 
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UNIT II - FACE BRICK 
Busting the Line for Speed and Accuracy 


Lesson 4 


Objective: 

A. Students will lay a minimum of 40 bricks per hour to a line. 
The wall must be at least eight feet in length for this 
experience. 

B. Students will maintain a half bond and a clearance of approx- 
imately 1/16" from the line. The bricks on the face of the 
wall shall be in the same plane, presenting a smooth, even 
surface. 

Preparation: 

Bricks, hand tools, mortar 
Presentation: 

Review of lessons 1, 2, and 3 of this unit. 
Evaluation: 

Observation, timing, and inspection with a level. 


Note: 

1. The bed of the brick must be level in order for the 
face to be plumb. 

2. Production (speed) is the key to employment and profit. 
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UNIT III - BRICK VENEERING 


Reviewing Block Laying Lesson 1 

Objective: 

Students will lay one course of 12'' blocks^ dropping off to two 

courses of 8" blocks. The 4" ledge will be on the outside of 

the wall and used for the brick ledge. 
Preparation: 

Blocks, mortar, hand tools 
Presentation : 

Use of skills learned with trowel, level, and rule. 
Evaluation: 

Check with level and rule. 


Note: Most brick-veneer buildings have 12" blocks under grade 
and drop off to 8'' blocks, leaving the 4" ledge to carry 
the brick. 

Points to notice: 

The first course of 8" blocks will tend to tilt toward 
the brick ledge. It is essential that the wall be hept 
straight and plumb. 
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UNIT III - BRICK VENEERING 


Scaling Corners Lesson 2 

Objective: 

By means of the scaling rule, students will mark out each course 
of a corner to be brick- veiieered. 

a. They will establish the window-sill height by transferring 
its elevation to the corner. 

b. They will establish the heads of the doors and windows by the 
same method. 

Preparation: 

A frame wall, including doors and windows to be veneered; hand 
tools. 
Presentation: 

Demonstration and review of the use of the brick rule. 
Evaluation: 

Inspection with use of level. 

Note: The bricklayer is responsible tor all openings in his wall. 

They must conform to the frames. 
Points to notice: 

In walls that have several openings of different heights, 
the mason should scale his work to cover most of them. The odd- 
size openings will have to be stripped. 
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UNIT III - BRICK VENEER 


Raising the Lead 


Lesson 3 


Objective: 

Students will build a corner, using the scale marks for a guide% 


corner (sill and lead heights.) 
Preparation : 

Same as lesson 2 plus bricks and mortar. 
Presentation: 

Review (raising lead to given height), discussion. 
Evaluation : 

Inspection and observation - Did he reach the desired heights 
for the doors and windows as marked on the corner? 

Note: Some variation be- 
.'^l^^ JS^f-\ ' tween the marks and the 


Bricks shall conform to the various ..elevations noted at the 



bricks is allowed except 


marks but he must be 


on the courses marked 


He may be running low 


and getting up to his 


for specific heights. 


there by the time he 


reaches the specific 


course. 


Straightedging the tail of a brick lead 
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^ OMiroRM SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS TOR HOTELS 


Author^_ V ._Date Pub. 1961 

Publithe^ Hotel Association of New York, 141 We^ 51 ^Street, Ne» York, NY 10019 
T0aoh0r or Student Material Students Coat $4»50 Length 102 pages 

Grade Level , Collegiate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uae 1 sea. 

... * ' ' — 

OBJECTIVES: 


\ ■ 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION : A manual of instructions for preparing standard financial 
st;at6ments and schedules of the various operating and productive units whioh make 
up a hotel. The manual was prepared in a form adaptable to all hotels* larger or 

* small* including European plan* 'Ainerlcan plan* apartment and resort types* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
Ti 1 1$ YOllR HOTEL AND ITS ECONOMY 


' Au t hor Robert W, Mcintosh [ ^ Da t e Pub . I960 

American Hotel,Institute 
PubliBhmr r Michigan Stat^Univexsltyj Kellogg Cent>^r, East L^nsinga 

Teaah^r or Student ^^ateria I gtudent Coat Leng th 76 pages'' 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggeetei Time of Voe 

OBJECTIVES: ' ^ ' . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Emphasis is placed on hospitality as a necessityi the 
hotel market is examined* as well as AJne growth of the industry* and the meaning 
of a hotel careera v > / 


'"^'LABLE I,NSTRUCTOh' MATERIAL AND TESTSt Progress tests* and final 
FRIOnatlon. ^ 


BEST copy AVAILAULE 


UNIT III - BRICK VENEER 


Laying Bricks Forehand Lesson 4 


Objective: 

Given two brick corner leads, students will fill in the wall by 
laying bricks forehand, guided by a mason*s line, to the teacher*s 
satisf action. 

Preparation: 

Bricks, mud, and hand tools 
Presentation: 

Review of learned skills 

a. Tying the line 

b. Busting the line 

Evaluation: 

Observation and inspection - bricks must be clean and straight 
in the wall. 


Note: 

1, A slack line will cause 
a sag in the brickwork, 

2, When laying bricks fore- 
hand, the mason faces 
the wall from the out- 
side and walks forward 
while laying the bricks. 



Laying briaks forehand 

Note: The mason mlks forward 
as he lays th^ bricks. 
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UNIT III - BRICK VENEER 


Laying Bricks Backhand Lesson 5 

Objective: 

Objective is the same as in Lesson 4, except students will lay 

the bricks backhand to the line. 
Preparation: 

Bricks, mud, hand tools 
Presentation: 

Review of learned skills 
Evaluation: 

Observation and inspection 

Note : 

1. When laying bricks backhand, the mason faces the wall 
from the outside and walks backward while laying the 
bricks • 

2. The mortar is placed on the head of the brick, then 
is pushed into place. 

3. The ability to lay bricks backhand is necessary in order 
for two masons to work on the same wall and meet in 

thL middle. 
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Bu t terming the end of a hviok 



Laying bricks backhand 

Note: The mason Dalks backward 
as he lays the bricks. 
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UNIT III - BRICK VENEER 


Laying Bricks Overhand Lesson 6 

Objective: 

Given two corner leads, students will fill in the middle by lay- 
ing bricks from the overhand position, guided by a mason's line. 

Preparation: 

Bricks, mud and hand tools 

Presentation: 

Review of skills learned. 

Evaluation: 

Observation and inspection 

Note: 

1. This position places the mason inside the building, so that 
he leans over his work. 

2. This construction is used where the scaffold is built on 
the concrete floor inside the building. 


\ 
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BEST COPY AVAlLAdit 



Laying bricks to the line from the 
overhand position 

Note: Mason stands on the inside of the wall 
and leans over his work 



Plumbing a corner working overhand 
80 
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UNIT IV - SOLID BRICK WALLS 



Constructing Headers Lesson 1 


Objective: 

Students will build a brick wall that is two bricks wide. The 
two wythes will be bound together by a course laid crossways, 
called headers. The header course will start with 6'' closures. 

Preparation: Bricks, mortar, hand tools 

Presentation: Demonstration rnd discussion 

Evaluation: Observation and inspection 


Note: Header courses are often used to tie brickwork to block- 
work, as well as when using two wythes of brick. 

Points to notice: 

1. The headers must break the head joint of bricks below. 

2. Two-inch closures are used to break bond in the angles. 

n 

THREE-QUARTER CLOSURES 
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UNIT IV - SOLID BRICK WALLS 
Using the Common Bond £or lirickiaying 


Lesson 2 


Objective : 

Students wili build a wall to the instructor's dimensions using 

the common bond for bricks. 
Preparation: 

Bricks, mortar, hand tools 
Presentation : 

Use of skills learned and review of use of header course. 
Evaluation: 

Inspec tion 


ERIC 


Note: The common bond is also called the American bond and is 
widely used today. The headers may be set every 5th, 
6th, or 7th course, depending upon the structural require- 
ments of the wall. 

Points to notice: * 

The header must center on the brick below or the head 
joint below. 
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HEADER COURSE 
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•4 
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STRETCHER 
COURSES 


HEADER COURSE 


Cotmon bond 
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UNIT IV - 


SOLID BRICK WALLS 


Using the Flemish Bond for Bricklaying Lesson 3 


Objective: 

Students will display an ability to lay bricks in Flemish bond 
by building a wail to the teacher \s dimensions. The headers 
shall be plumb and centered on the stretchers and head joints 
above and below. 

Preparation: Bricks, mortar, and hand tools 

Presentation: Illustration, use of diagrams or pictures, and demonstra- 
tion. 

Evaluation: Observation and checking with a level. 

Note: While this bond was designed to tie walls of two or more 
wythes together, it is now often used as a veneer. In 
such cases, the headers are half bricks called snapped or 
hot headers. In solid wall construction, the full headers 
are used in every 5th or 6th course. This increases the 
lateral strength of the wall. 

Points to notice: 

1. The heads must "break bond" by centering on the end joint 
above and below. 
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UNIT IV ""solid bRlCK' WALLS 
Using the Dutch Bond for Bricklaying 


Lesson 4 


Objective: 

Students will demonstrate a mastery of the Dutch bond by build- 
ing an outside corner to the instructor's dimensions. 

Preparation: Bricks, mortar, hand tools 

Presentation: Illustrations and demonstration 

Evaluation: Check with level and inspect for clean, neat work. 


Note: The Dutch bond differs from the English in that: 

1. It starts every course with a 6'* closure at the corner, 

2. The header course alternates around the corner. For 
example, the header course on the south wall becomes a 
stretcher course on the east wall. 



Duboh bond Qorner 
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UNIT IV - SOLID BRICK WALLS 
Using the Dutch Cross Bond for Bricklaying 


Lesson 5 


Objective: 

Students will lay out and build an 8" brick wall using the Dutch 

cross bond, to the teacher's dimensions. 
Preparation: 

Bricks, mortar, and hand tools 
Presentation : 

Review of Dutch and English cross bonds. 
Evaluation: 

Inspection 


Note: The Dutch cross bond, like the English cross bond, has the 

stretcher course above the headers and has half bond with the 
stretchers below the headers. 
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, . INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 

04.12 00 00 

Organized subject matter and learning experiences 
relatedl^ the tasks performed by sales and manage- 
ment personnel in 'establishing market potentials 
and selling goods and services to business and in- 
stitutional buyers for use in their operations* 
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UNIT IV - SOLID BRICK WALLS 
Using the I'.ngllsh Bond for Bricklaying 


Lesson 6 


Objective: 

Students will display a mastery of the EuRlish hond by building 
an English bonded wall to the instructor's dimensions. 

Preparation: Bricks, mortar, and hand tools 

Presentation: Illustration and demonstration 

Evaluation: Check with level and inspect for clean, neat work. 


Note: The purpose of this bond is to tie two or more wythes together. This 
adds strength through the wall, but weakens it lengthwise. Therefore, 
full headers are used only every 5th or 6th course while hot headers, 
backed up with stretchers = re used on the other courses. 

A two-inch pi**ti-, called c queen closure, starts each header course. 

Points to P'' » v:e : 

1. Because there are two headers to every stretcher, there are 
twice as many chances for the bond to run or drift. 


2. Care must be taken to keep all end joints perpendicular. 



UNIT IV - SOLID BRICK WALLS 

Using the English Cross Bond for Bricklaying T.pgson 7 

Objective : 

Students will lay out and build an 8** brick wall, 7 bricks 

long, using the English cross bond. 
Preparation: 

Bricks, mortar and band tools 
Presentation: 

Illustration and demonstration 
Evaluation : 

Inspection with use of the level. 


Note: The cross bond differs from the English bond only in 
that the stretcher course above the header is on the 
half bond with the stretcher below the header. 
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UNIT V CAVITY WALLS 


Bonding the Wall 


ERIC 


Objective : 

Students will demonstrate an understanding of cavity wall con- 
struction by bonding out, dry, a wall with a 2-inch cavity between 
the inside and outside wythes of brick Lo the teatMier's dimen- 
sions. 

Preparation: 

Hand tools and bricks 

Presentation: 

Illustrations (pictures or transparencies) and discussion 
Evaluation: 

Observation and inspection 


HEADERS 


INTERIOR 


Note: The cavity wall makes use of a 
dead air space between the in- 
side and outside bricks. This 
space acts as a moisture, 
sound, and thermal barrier. 


Cavit'j wall capped with heado 



EXTERIOR 


2" AIR SPACE 
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UNIT V - CAVITY WALLS 


Sotting Finrthi.ig LoHSon 2 

Objective: 

Students will set a metal flashing between the first and second 

courses of a cavity wall so that the exterior edge of the flasfi- 

Ing is one course below the interior edge. 
Preparation: 

Hand tools » brick mortar and flashing 
Presentation: 

Demonstration and discussion 
Evaluation: 

Observation and inspection 


Note: The flashing is placed above the grade level and must 
slope toward the outside of the wall. This allows any 
moisture to drain away from the interior of the building. 
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L'NIT V - CAVITV WALLS 


ConHtruct Inj; Woep Holurt 


ObjucL Ive : 

Students* will exhibit u knowledge of moisture-control in cavity-- 
wall construction by eiitablishinR weep holes every lb inches In 
the exterior wail. 

Preparation: A cavity wall with flashing set in it, hand tools, sash 
cord and grease. 

Presentation: Discussion a.»d demonstration 

Evaluat ion : Inspection 


Note: Several means may be employed to establish weep holes: 
a piece of greased rope is one of the most convenient. 
These holes must be in the same outside court>e as the 
flashing in order to prevent moisture from building up 
inside the wall. 




=33 


Weep hole:. 


Juoit'j •.Kill with 'Jccp liolci) 
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UNIT V - 


CAVITY WALLS 


Building Cavity Walls 


Lesson 4 


Objective: 


Students will build a cavity wall employing a 2-inch cavity, a 
metal flashing, and weep holes on approximately 16-inch centers 
to the teacher's satisfaction. 


Preparation: 

Bricks, mortar, flashing, and hand tools 
Presentation: 

Review of cavity wall construction and demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection and observation 


Note: The cavity must be kept free from droppings in order 
to provide an open air space and allow an escape for 
moisture. 
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UNIT V - CAVITY WAL.LS 


Setting Wall Ties 


Objo( tive: ' 

Students will comply with standard procedures for sL ren^^t heninj; 

cavity walls by setting Z-bar ties every lb inches, both horir.on- 

Lally and ver t ically, as the wall Is buLlt. 
Preparation: 

Z-bar ties and wall under construction 
Presentation: 

Discussion and demonstration 
livaluation: 

Observation 


AIR SPACE 


METAL TIE 


Note: These ties are usually set 
OH' every 6th course as the 
wall is constructed. The 
drip point in the middle 
of the bar must be down to 
prevent moisture from flow- 
ing to the interior wall. 
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UNIT VI - BRICK STEPS 


Computing Dimensions Lesson 1 

Objective: 

Given the hei^jht from grade to the threshold of a door, students 
will compute the rise and run of each step, as well as the number 
required. These dimensions must be expressed in terms of brick- 
work to the teacher's satisfaction. 
Preparation: 

Examples or mock doors that show the height from grade to door. 
Presentation: 

Review of basic math, discussion and demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Check against a standard. 

Note: A rule of thumb to be accepted is that each step should 

measure approximately 12 inches from the beginning of the 
rise to the end of the run. 
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UNIT VI - BRICK STEPS 


Liiylng Out Building Lines Lesson 2 

Objective: 

Given the dimensions and number of steps required for a given 
Job, students will mark out the building lines for the step on 
a footing or floor to the teachur ' s satisfaction. 

Preparation ; 

Hand tools, framing square, and chalk line 

Presentation: 

Demonstration, illustration and discussion 

Evaluation: 

Inspection by measuring 

Note: As in a building, the lines for a step must be established 
\ on the footing before work is begun. 
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UNIT VI - BRICK STEPS 


Bonding Steps Lesson 3 

Objectiva: 

Students will demonstrate their understanding of step-work by 

bonding out a step of pre-determined dimensions to the teacher's 

satisfaction* 
Preparation: 

Bricks and hand tools 
Presentation: 

Demonstration and illustration 
Evaluation : 

Inspection 

Note: The steps should be bonded in such a way that cut bricks 
are eliminated. Where this is impossible, it should be 
bonded so the cut is larger than a half bri'ck* 
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Ti i U • HOW TO SELL AND MARKET INDUSTRIAL PRQEUGTS . V . " • 

Author Wllbert H# Stelnkamp ' , , Date Hub. 1970 

PubttBher Chilton Book Company, 401 Walnut StreeU Philadelphia j 19106 
T^aoher or Student Material' -Student Coet $7 •95 Length ^1:67 pages 
Grade Level Colleglate/Adul't Suggested Time of UejB 1 sem» 


SUMMARY DESCniPTION : Focuses on how to sell capital goods to industry and govern- 
ment rather than selling consumer goods and services* The first sections discuss 
the successful salesman and his make-up^ hoW Wrte salei^ mcinaf^r can le'ad hinif the 
helpful sellj.ng tools and the creative^ build-up steps tc) an*%ccoraplished sale> A. 
section on marine ting and management covers topicfe such as territory Analysis, /com- 
munications, and reportso The home office marketing functions are clarified Itn the 
fi;ial section, i^ith chapters on organization, customer service, remuneration, ad- 
vertising, and sales promotion* . - ' ' 
MAILABLE ISr.TFUCTOF MArTERIAL AND TESTS: 



Title. • INLUSTKTAL MARKETING 


Author Ho Robert Dudcig / ' \ _Date Pub. ■19?a 

Pub Usher GrepiR/MgOr a w^Hil] Book Company « Hightst o wn* NJ 08520 


Teacher or Student .material • Student Coet &eng-th 46? pages 

Grade LeV0l_ Collegiate • Suggeeted Time of LL&e { sem» 

OBJECTIVES : (I) To provide. a better understanding of the workijigs of the indus- 
trial marketin^r complex and its vita;l role in cur national economyi (2) To present 
the reader with data techniques^ snd ideas that represent current thinking in each 
of the major functional ai^asi and (3) To dsocribe the industrial marketing enviTOn- 
ment as it exists by including specific examples from actual business experiences. 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: The proper management^orga:riiz^ti6n Yor *the most effective 

planning, orit,anizirg,' and cbntrol cf industrial marketing activities. Special 

* emphasis is placed on the concept that all marketing activities should be controlled 

and measured. ^ ■ ' ^ / 

- / •' ■ • . -- V- W 

' : V. 

O AVAILABLE INr.TRUC70p MA/EFIAL AND TESTS: 
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UNIT VI 


- BRICK STliPS 


Building Stretchers and Rowlocks Lesson A 

Objective : 

Students will build a brick step of pre-determlned slxe that 
requires a stretcher and rowlock for each step. 

Preparation: 

Bricks, blocks, mortar, and hand tools 

Presentation: 

Review of various aspects of step-work and demonstration 
Evaluation : 

Inspection with level and rule and by walking up and down 
the steps. 

Note: Steps should be pleasing to the feet as well as the 

eye. One short step or high rise can be readily noticed 
as you walk up or down. The stretcher-rowlock steps can 
be used for rises from -6% inches to about 1H> inches. 
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UNIT VI - 


BRICK STEPS 


Building an All-Stretcher Step 


Lesson 5 


Objective: 


Students will build a brick step of pre-determined size that 
requires all stretchers for each step. 


Preparation: 

Bricks* blocks, mortar and hand tools 
Presentation: 

Review of various aspects of step-work and demonstration 
Evaluation: 


Inspection with level and rule, as well as walking up and down 
the steps. 

Note: All stretchers allow heights of 5h inches or 8 inches to 

be attained. The bricks used for this type of step should 
have the same texture on the bed as on the face. 
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UNIT VII - FIREPLACES (METAL) 
Laying Out Building Lines for Metal Fire Boxes 


Lesson 1 


Objective: 

Students will display an understanding of metal fireplace 

construction by laying out building lines for any given metal 

fire box to the teacher's satisf action» 
Preparation: 

Metal fire box, hand tools, and bricks 
Presentation: 

Review of building lines and layout work, illustrations, 
pictures and transparencies. 
Evaluation: 

Observation and inspection 


Note: The face of the fireplace should be laid out in such a 
way that there will be no cuts in brickwork. 


(MAY ^g- >g ^'^'^^^^^•) 



'i,5«. PUMP l>OOt.\^-/^^^_^^^ 


Ho-i'iv,ont'd r,ection thvu fireplace 
showing sloping sides S furnace flue 
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UNIT VII - FIKEPLACIlS ( MUTAL) 


Laying Backup Brick 


Objective: 

Given any metal fireplace unlt» students will encloHC U wUli 
back-up brick, allowing for its expansion and contraction, and 
provide for the brick facing by inserting wall ties, to the 
instructor's satisfaction. 

Preparation: 

Metal fireplace unit, 
bricks, mortar, and 
hand tools 

Presentation: 

Review of layout pro- 
cedure, discussion, and 
demonstration 

Evaluation: 

Inspection 


Note: 


1, A space for expansion 
must be maintained 
between the metal Eire 
1 ox and the masonry. 

2. The back-up wall and 
the face are usually 
two distinct walls, 
tied together with wall 
ties. 



CONCQ?T£ SLM 
Should •xt«nd 6" b«Iow ground Uv«L 

Datailc of n motaL fivcbox 
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UNIT VI 1 - FIREPUCES (METAL) 


Liying Face Brick LeHson 3 

Objective: * 

Students will face any given metal unit that has been enclosed 
with masonry and prepared for facing by leaving of wall ties. 
They will use face brick or combination of face brick and 4-inch 
blocks. 
Preparation: 

A prepared fireplace unit, bricks, blocks, and hand tools 
Presentation: 

Illustration, demonstration, and discussion 
Evaluation: 

Inspection with use of level and rule 

Note: Many fireplaces ube face brick on the front and block 
on the sides and back. This block-work is changed to 
brick when it comes out the roof. 
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UNIT VIII - FIREPLACES (FIRE BRICK) 
Laying Out Building Lines for Flro-Brick Fireplaces 


Lesson 1 


Objective: 

Students will display an understanding of fireplace construction 
by laying out the building lines for any given fireplace to the 
teacher's satisfaction. The height of the firebrick floor shall 
conform to specified height of the hearth. 
Preparation: 

Fire brick, fire clay, hand tools, cull bricks, and mortar 
Presentation? 

Illustration, discussion, and demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection with level and rule 

Note: The building line for a fireplace usually follows the lines 
of the damper to be used. 
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UNIT VIII - FIREPLACES (FIRE BRICK) 


Constructing Fire Boxes 


Lesson 2 


Objective: 


Given the building lines for any fireplace, students will con- 
struct the fire box with fire brick and fire clay to the teacher's 
satisfaction. 


Preparation: 

Fire-brick floor, fire brick, fire clay, and hand tools 
Presentation: 

Illustration and demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection with level and rule 

PLUt- LINING \ 


Note: Wliere fire-brick 


used to bind them 


or refractory 


used, fire clay 


construction is 


cement should be 


together. 



Vertical section thru fireplace 
showing sloping back damper S 
path of air 
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UNIT VIII - FIREPLACES (FIRE BRICK) 

Laying Backup Brick Lesson 
Objective: 

Given a fire-brick fire box of a fireplace, students will dis- 
play their understanding of fireplace construction by backing 
up the fire brick with cull bricks. 
Preparation: 

A fire-brick fire box, cull bricks, mortar, and hand tools 
Presentation: 

Illustrations and demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection with level and rule 

Note: The backing of cull brick should be the exact height of 
the fire brick in order to support the damper. 
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UNIT VIII - FIRliPLACES (FIRE BRICK) 


Constructing Throats and Flues 


Lesson 4 


Objective: 


Given a fire box backed with cull brick, students will con- 


struct the throat, establish the smoke shelf, and start the 


flue to the teacher's satisfaction. 


Preparation: 

Fire box, common brick, hand tools, flue liners, and mortar 
Presentation: 

Illustration and demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection 


Note: The bricks that form the throat should not touch the 

damper; the space allows for expansion and contraction. 
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UNIT VIII - FIREPLACES (FIRE BRICK) 


Laying Face Brick Lesson 5 

Objective: 

Given a "roughed in*' fireplace, students will face it with a 
veneer of face brick, to the teacher's satisf action* 
Preparation: 

Rough fireplace, face brick, hand tools, and mortar 
Presentation : 

Review of brick veneer work 
Evaluation: 

Inspection with level and line 

Note: The face of the fireplace is tied to the rough fireplace 
by means of wall ties* Care must be taken to seal the 
joints with mortar between the face and fireplace, to 
prevent a smoke leak* 
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Ti 1 1# - V I^IXJSTRIAL MARKETING 


Author ^ \ Lawrence Fisher o / . / ' . Date ?ub. 1970 ' 

' Puhlieher Auerbach PubllgherSf Inc»g 121 North Broad S^reet» phllaidelphia# PA 191 07 

• Teacher or Student Material Student Coa € $9*95^ Length 270 pagys 

^^Grade Level \Colle>?;iate ^ Suggeeped Time of Dae 1 eea^^ ' / 

0BJECTIV:E'S': « ' ^ , ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Covers industrial marketing in action,. The first few chap* 
terfe inclu'de the^ principles , of managerial analysib and the Concepts and attitudes 
that make up the philosophy of marketing. The reader will learn how' to develop 
policy and j^ans through systematic decision-making* The remaining portion of the 
book explaih^oK industrial marketing evolves and adapts, how it ad4s to the na- 
^on"s wealth, >hpw it satisfies the demand for e^ods, how it meshes neatly With 
consumer marketingt and how it fits into the overall business world. ^ ^ 

AVAILABLE It^STRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ^ 


Tit I e MODERN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEKENT 


Autho\r^ Edited by S. Benjamin Prasad' ; ^_Date Pub. 1967 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Publiaher 259 East E r ie Streets Ghicapo. XL 606II t. 

" Teacher or Student' l^aterial Student Coat $4»jO Length 352 ^ages 

Grade Level Collegiate ■ Suggested Time of Ude 

\ OBJ.ECTIVES : • ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Exemplifies the, nature of industrial management todays* 
spotlighting the many changes that have taken place in the theory and pra^lce of 
management in industry* Includes an annotated bibliography* 


^^^'LABLB INSTRUCTOH MATERIAL^AND TESTS. 
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UNIT IX - ARCHES 


Laying Out Paterns 


Lesson 1 


Objective: 

Given the size of an opening in a brick wail, students will 
compute and trace on a piece of cardboard the arc of an arch, 
to the teacher's satisfaction. 
Preparation: 

Cardboard, scaling rule, line, pencil, and framing square 
Presentation: 

Review of scaling rule, discussion, and demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Observation and inspection 


Note: On small openings, 
the height of the 
center of the arch 
is determined by 
the bricks already 
in the wall. There 
should be no small 
pieces at the top 
of the arch. 



CIRCULAR ARCH 



ELLIPTICAL ARCH 
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UNIT IX - ARCHES 

Constructing Arch Forms Lesson 2 

Objective: 

Given a pattern for an arch, students will construct a form of 
wood that is capable of holding the bricks over the opening in 
the wall. 
Preparation: 

Wood lath, 2 x 4's, plywood, hammer, nails, and hand tools 
Presentation: 

Illustration, discussion, and review 
Evaluation: 

Observation and inspection 

Note: Many forms are cut out of 1" wood and nailed together with 
4^' or 8" pieces of wood lath. These narrow strips allow 
you to follow the curve of the arch. However, any flexible 
material, such as a strip of thin plywood, will do just as 
well. 
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UiNlT IX - ARCHES 


Setting Arch Forms 


Lesson 3 


Objective: 

Given a brick wall with an opening in it to be covered with 
an arch, and given the form for an arch, students will set 
the form in place to the teacher' s satisfaction. 

Preparation: 

Brick wall with an opening, wooden form, 2x4 legs, and 

hand tools 
Presentation: 

Discussion, illustration, and review 
Evaluation : 


Observation and inspection 


Note: The form must be set in a temporary fashion, yet it 

must be strong enough to carry the weight of the bricks. 
Wooden wedges between the form and the legs allow for 
adjustment of the form as well as relief of pressure 
when removing the form. 


\ 



VJedq 


Rowlock avchy over 
a wooden form 
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UNIT IX - ARCHES 


Scaling Arches P Lesson 4 

Objective: 

Given the form for an arch set in place, students will mark 

out for each brick by using a scaling rule and marking pencil, 

to the teacher's satisfaction. 
Preparation: 

Form set in place, scaling rule, and hand tools 
Presentation: 

Review of scaling brickwork and discussion of requirements for 
the arch. 
Evaluation: 

Inspection and measurement 

Note: The requirements of various arches will differ. The 
key brick on some will be full size, while on others 
it will be tapered. This must be determined when the 
arch is scaled. 
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UNIT XI - ARCHES 

Building Arches Lesson 5 

Objective: 

Given a brick wall with a form set in it for an arch, students 
will build the brick arch to the teacher's satisfaction. 
Preparation: 

Brick wall, form that is set, bricks, mortar, and hand tools 
Presentation : 

Review of laying bricks to scaling marks; review of laying 
bricks as required (rowlocks, soldier, or combination). 
Evaluation: 

Inspection with level and line 

Note: The bricks must be laid on either side of the arch so 
that they meet in the middle. This allows for an even 
adjustment of joints or the shaping of the key brick — 
as the case may require. 
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UNIT IX - ARCHES 


Covering Arches 


Lesson 6 


Objective: 

Given a brick arch laid in place, students will cover the arch 
with brickwork to the teacher's satisfaction. 
Preparation: 

Brick arch laid in the wall, bricks, hand tools, and mortar 
Presentation: 

Review of busting the line and demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection with level and line 


Note: The joint between the arch brick and the stretcher courses 
must be kept uniform by carefully cutting the stretchers 
as they run into the arch. 
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UNIT IX - ARCHES 


Laying Out Jack Arches 


Lesson 7 


Objective; 


Given the width of an opening in a brick wall, students will 
compute the angles of the piers and scale the number of 
courses required to cover the opening with a jack arch. 


Preparation: 

Scaling rule, hand tools, framing square, and level square 
Presentation : 

Illustration and demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection and observation 


Note: The jack arch should be laid with an odd number of 


bricks. This allows an equal number on either side 


of the key brick. 
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UNIT IX - ARCHES 


Constructing Jack Arches Lesson 8 

Objective: 

Given an opening with an angle-iron lintel scaled out to receive 
a jack arch, students will construct the same to the teacher's 
satisfaction. 
Preparation : 

Brick wall with an opening, bricks, mortar, and hand tools 
Presentation : 

Review of^arch work and illustration 
Evaluation : 

Inspection with level and line 

Note: The jack arch is usually laid on an angle-iron support, 
but it can be self-supporting^ The ends of the arch 
brick are cut on a bevel to prevent them from hacking 
on the bed joint immediately above the arch. 
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UNIT X - PATIOS AND PAVEMENTS 


Laying Half Bond Patturns 


Lcaaon 1 


Objective: 


Given a pre-determincd area, students will cover the area witli 
paving brick laid on the half bond and embedded in dry sand, to 
the teacher's satisfaction. 

Preparation : 

Shop floor or sidewalk to be bricked, bricks, sand, and hand 
tools 

Presentation : 

Illustration and demonstration 
Evaluation : 

Inspection 


Note: The bricks are to be laid in dry sand with sand swept into 
the cracks between the bricks. Half bond is easy to main- 
tain and usually runs the length of the section being paved. 



Half- bond pattern 
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UNIT X - PATIOS AND PAVEMENTS 
Laying Basket Weave Patterns 


Lesson 2 


Objective: 

Students will display an understanding of the basket-weave 

pattern by paving a pre-determined area with bricks laid in 

the straight basket weave pattern to the teacher's satisfaction. 

Preparation: 

Work area, bricks, hand tools, sand, and sweeping broom 
Presentation: 

Review of paving and illustration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection with line and level 

Note: The basket weave can be attained by laying the bed of the 
bricks up or laying the face up. 



Basket' weave pattern 
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- . tSCHNOLOCY AND THE WORKEfU,^ - : . 

fit l< TBCHNIGAL DEMANDS AND SOCIAL PROCESSES IN INDUSTRY 

Authoi ^ Martin Helssner ' ' '. Date Tub. iq6q 

Science Research Associates^ Inc* 
-Pu^ 1 1 • htr 259 East Erie Street. Nhlcago. I-L 606II 

T§adhsr Og Student Material Student V^at Length 446 pagys \. 

Grade Z Collegiate Su^geeted ^Time Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 



SUMMAFJ DESCRIPTION : Exanines th^ nature of industrial ^tfchnology and the de«. 
Bands It Bakes on the performance of Its users^ It descrloes vhat factory workers 
hare to do In order to nake the design of production opei^lons voric* The analysis 
puts Into focus hov strikingly different forms of cooperation » Influence » and oom* 
Bunlcati^ are found among nan working at the various 'levels of technical condlti^nsi 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND WSTS 
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UNIT X - PATIOS AND PAVEMENTS 
Laying Diagonal Basket Weave Patterns 


Lesson 3 


Objective : 

Students will demonstrate mastery o£ diagonal basket-weave 
paving by covering a given area with paving bricks laid in 
this bond to the teacher's satisfaction. 

Preparation: 

Work area, bricks, hand tools, sand, and broom 

Presentation: 

Review of basket weave, illustration, and demonstration 
Evaluation: 

Inspection with line and level 

Note: This is exactly the same brick work as the basket 

weave except the bricks are laid on a 45 degred""^ ^ 
angle to the edges of the walk or patio. 



Diagonal basket- weave pattern 
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UNIT X - 


PATIOS AND PAVEJ^lNTS 


Laying Herringbone Patterns Lesson 4 

Objective: 

Given an area to be paved with bricks, students will lay 

the herringbone pattern of paving to the teacher's satisfaction. 

Preparation: 

Work area, bricks, hand tools, sand, and broom 

Presentation: 

Review of diagonal basket weave, illustrations, and detnonvStration, 
Evaluation: 

Inspection with line and level. 


Note: This bond is also laid on a 45-degree angle to the edges. 

A straight-edge and a large right triangle are very helpful 
in keeping the brick-work straight. 



Herringbone pattern 
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GLOSSARY OF TRADE TERMS 


absorption - the weight o£ water a brick or tile unit absorbs, when 
immersed in either cold or boiling water for a stated length 
of time. 

absorption rate - the weight of water absorbed when a brick is partially 
immersed for one minute. 

,•1 

abutment - that part of the brickwork which supports the arch at either 
end . 

anchor bolt - a bolt used to attach building parts (e.g., plates, joists, 
etc.) to masonry; they are usually set in the last course of 
blocks or bric:.ks or extend into the openings to fasten jambs. 

arch - a curved brick "structure , spanning openings or recesses; may also 
be built straight across the opening. 

jack arch - one having horizontal or nearly horizontal upper and lower 
surfaces; also called flat or straight arch. 

trimmer arch - an arch, usually a low-rise arch of brick, used for 
supporting a fireplace hearth. 

ASTM - American Society for Testing and Materials. 

backup - that part of a masonry wall behind the exterior facing. 

bat - a piece of brick; usually a half. 

batter - recessing or sloping masonry back in successive courses; the 
opposite of corbel. 

beaded joint - a joint that has a raised, curved surface (convex). 

bearing - the portion of a beam or lintel that rests on supports. 

bed joint - the horizontal layer of mortar on which a masonry unit is 
laid. 

bond - tying various parts of a masonry wall by lapping units one over 
another ; patterns formed by exposed faces of bricks ; 
adhesion between mortar and masonry units. 

breaking joints - any arrangement of masonry units which prevents 
continuous vertical joints. 
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17. brick - a solid masonry unit of clay or shale, formed into a rectangular 
prism while plastic, and burned, or fired in a kiln. 


arch brick - wedge-shaped brick for special use in an arch; 
extremely hard-burned brick from an arch of a scove kiln. 

clinker brick - a very hard-burned brick whose shape is distorted 
or bloated due to nearly complete vitrification. 

economy brick - brick whose nominal dimensions are 4 by 4 by 
8 inches. 

engineered brick - brick whose nominal dimensions are 3.2 by 4 
by 8 inches . 

face brick - brick made especially for facing purposes, often 
treated to produce surface texture; they are made of selected 
clays, or treated, to produce desired color. See ASTM 
Specifications C216. 

fire brick - brick made of refractory ceramic material which 
will resist high temperatures. 

floor brick - smooth, dense brick, highly resistant to abrasion, 
for use as finished floor surfaces. 

jumbo brick - a generic term indicating a brick larger in size 
than the standard; some producers use this term to describe 
oversize brick of specific dimensions manufactured by them. 

Norman brick - a brick whose nominal dimensions are 2 2/3 by 4 
by 12 inches. 

Roman brick - brick whose nominal dimensions are 2 by 4 by 
12 inches. 


18. bull header - a brick laid on edge so that only the end is shown. 

19. bull stretcher - a brick laid on edge so that only the bed of brick 

is shown. ^ 


20. buttering - placing mortar on a masonry unit with a trowel before it 

is laid. 

21. camber - the upper curve given a beam or a flat arch to allow for 

settling. 

22. chase - a continuous recess built into a wall to receive pipes, ducts, 

etc. 
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23. clip - a portion of brick cut to length. 

24. closer - the last brick or tile laid in a course; it may be whole or a 

portion of a unit. 

25. closure - supplementary or short-length units used at corners or jambs 

to maintain bond patterns. 

26. collar joint - the joint between wythes of masonry. 

27. coping - the material or masonry units forming a cap or finish on top of 

a wall; it protects masonry below from penetration of water from 
above. 

28. cjrbel - a shelf or ledge formed by projecting successive courses of 

masonry out from the face of the wall. 

29. cornice - an ornamental projection at the eave of a building or at the 

top of a pier. 

30. course - one of the continuous horizontal layers of units, bonded with 

mortar in masonry. 

31. cross joint - the end joint; the joint between the ends of blocks or 

bricks. 

32. damper - a door or valve for the admission of air currents to a stove; 

a valve to control the flow of air and smoke up the chimney of 
a fireplace. 

33. details - that part of a blueprint that shows intricate designs in a 

larger scale than the rest of the blueprint. 

34. drip - a projecting piece of material, shaped to throw off water and 

prevent its running down the face of wall or other surface; 
usually found on chimneys and above windows. 

35. eaves - the lower part of the, roof that projects over the wall. 

36. efflorescence - a powder or stain sometimes found on the surface of 

masonry, resulting from deposition of water-soluble salts. 

37. elevation - a geometrical drawing of the exterior, upright part of the 

building , 

38. English bond - alternate courses of full headers and stretchers; the 

headers are plumb over each other as are the stretchers; the 
header course begins at the corner, with a 2-inch closure. 

39. English cross bond - the same as the English bond except the alternating 

stretcher courses fall on the half bond instead of being plumb. 
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40. face - the exposed surface of a wall or masonry unit; the surface of 

a unit designed to be exposed in the finished masonry. 

41. facing - any material Eorming a part of a wall used as a finished 

surface. 

42. flashing - a thin, impervious material placed in mortar joints and 

through air spaces in masonry to prevent water penetration 
and/or provide water drainage. 

43. flat arch - an arch in which the extrados or intrados is almost a level 

plane . 

44. Flemish bond - consists of headers and stretchers laid alternately in 

every course; the center of the header is plumb' over the center 
of the stretcher beneath. 

45. flue - the space through which smoke passes in a chimney. 

46. footing - the lower part of a foundation which rests upon the earth. 

47. forehand - laying bricks while walking forward facing the wall. 

48. foundation - that part of the building or wall which is below the 

surface of the ground. 

49. furring - a method of finishing the interior face of a masonry wall 

to provide space for insulation, prevent moisture transmittance , 
or to provide a level surface for finishing. 

50. girder - a large iron beam which is used to support joists, beams or 

walls over an opening or column. 

51. green brickwork - brickwork which has been recently laid and in which 

the mortar has not had time to fully set. 

52. grounds - nailing strips placed in masonry walls as a means of attach- 

ing trim or furring. 

53. grout - a cementitious compound of high water-cement ratio, permitting 

it to be poured into spaces within masonry walls. Grout consists 
of Portland cement, lime, and aggregate; it is often formed by 
adding water to mortar. 

54. hacking - laying brick with the bottom edge set in from the plane 

surface of the wall. 

55. head joint - the vertical mortar joint between ends of masonry units; 

often called cross joint. 
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56. header - a masonry unit which overlaps two or more adjacent wythes of 

masonry to tie them together; often called bonder. 

blind header - sl concealed brick header in the interior of a 
wall, not showing on the faces. 

clipped header - a bat placed to look like a header for purposes 
of establishing a pattern; also called false header. 

flare header - a header of darker color than the field of the 
wall 

57. header course - a continuous bonding course of header brick. 

58. jack arch - a flat arch. 

59. jamb - the side of an opening in a wall; the side posts of a doorway. 

60. key - the centerctone or centerbrick in a masonry arch. 

61. kiln run - brick or tile from one kiln which have not been sorted or 

graded for size or color variation. 

62. king closer - a brick cut diagonally to have one 2-inch end and one 

full-width end. 

63. lead - the section of a wall built up and racked back on successive 

courses; a line is attached to leads as a guide for constructing 
a wall between them. 

64. line - a string used as a guide for laying the brick or block. 

65. lixitel - a beam placed over an opening in a wall. 

66. masonry cement - a mill-mixed mortar to which sand and water must be 

added . 

67. msfsonry unit - natural or manufactured building units of burned clay, 

stone, glass, gypsum, etc. 

hollow masonry unit - one whose net cross-section area in any 

plane parallel to the bearing surface is less than 75 per cent 
of the gross. 

modular masonry unit - one whose nominal dimensions are based on 
the 4-inch module. 

solid masonry unit - one whose net cross-sectional area in every 
plane parallel to the bearing surface is 75 per cent or more 
of the gross. 
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68. nominal dimension - a dimension greater than a specified masonry di- 

mension by the thickness of a mortar joint, but not more than 
^ inch. 

69. overhand - laying bricks while standing inside the building and reach- 

ing over the face of the wall. 

70. partition - an interior wall of one story or less in height. 

71. pargeting - the process of applying a coat of cement mortar to masonry; 

often spelled and/or pronounced parging. 

72. pick and dip - a method of laying brick whereby the bricklayer simulta- 

neously picks up a brick with one hand and, with the other hand, 
enough mortar on a trowel to lay the brick. 

73. pier - an isolated column of masonry. 

74. pilaster - a wall portion projecting from either or both wall faces and 

serving as a vertical column and/or beam. 

75. pointing - troweling mortar into a joint after masonry units are laid. 

76. queen closer - a cut brick having a nominal 2-inch horizontal face 

dimension. 

77. quoin - a projecting right-angle masonry corner. 

78. racking - a method entailing stepping back successive courses of masonry. 

79. recess - a setback in a wall. 

80. reinforced masonry -.masonry units, reinforcing steel, grout and/or 

mortar combined to act together in resisting forces. 

81. return - any surface turned back from the face of a principal surface. 

82. reveal - that portion of a jamb or recess which is visible from the face 

of a wall back to the frame placed between jambs. 

83. rowlock - a brick laid on its face edge so that the normal bedding area 

is visible in the wall face; frequently spelled rolok. 

84. scutch - a hammer-like tool having two peens, used for dressing bricks. 

85. set - a wide, beveled chisel used for cutting brick. 

86. shoved joints - vertical joints filled by shoving a brick against the 

next brick when it is being laid in a bed of mortar. 

87. soft-burned - clay products which have been fired at low temperature 

ranges, producing relatively high absorptions and low compressive 
strengths . 
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88. soldier - a stretcher set on end with face showing on the wall surface. 

89. spall - a small fragment removed from the face of a masonry unit by a 

blow or by action of the elements. 

90. story pole - a marked pole for measuring masonry coursing during 

construction. 

91. stretcher - a masonry unit laid with its greatest dimension horizontal 

and its face parallel to the wall face. 

92. stringing mortar - the procedure of spreading enough mortar on a bed to 

lay several masonry units. 

93. temper - to moisten and mix clay, plaster, or mortar to a proper 

consistency . 

94. tie - any unit of material which connects masonry to masonry or other 

materials . 

95. tooling - compressing and shaping the face of a mortar joint with a 

special tool other than a trowel. 

96. toothing - constructing the temporary end of a wall with the end 

stretcher of every alternate course projecting. Projecting units 
are toothers. 

97. trig - sometimes called twig; a brick or block midway between the leads 

used to prevent the sagging or vibration of the line. 

98. tuck pointing - the filling in with fresh mortar of cut-out or defective 

mortar joints in masonry. 

99. veneer - a single wythe of masonry for facing purposes, not structurally 

bonded. \ 


100. wall plate - a horizontal meniber anchored to a masonry wall to which 

other structural elements may be attached; also called head plate. 

101. wall tie - a bonder or metal piece which connects wythes of masonry 

to each other or to other materials. 

102. wall tie, cavity - a rigid, corrosion-resistant metal tie which bonds 

two wythes of a cavity wall; it is usually steel, 3/l6 inch in 
diameter and formed in a "Z" shape or a rectangle. 

103. wall tie, veneer - a strip or piece of metal used to tie a facing veneer 

to the backing. 
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104. water table - a projection of lower masonry on the outside of the wall 

slightly above the ground. Often a damp course is placed at the 
level of the water table to prevent upward penetration of ground 
water. 

105. weep holes - openings placed in mortar joints of facing material at the 

level of flashing, to permit the escape of moisture. 


106. wythe - each continuous vertical section of masonry one unit in thickness; 

the thickness of masonry separating flues in a chimney; also called 
withe or tier. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

Agribusiness sales and services are an important part of the agri- 
cultural community in North Dakota. Today, with the high degree of mech- 
anization needed to farm, it is essential that these services and prod- 
ucts be available to the farmer on a continuing basis in sufficient quan- 
tity and quality to meet his ever growing needs. 

It is necessa'ry for sales and service organizations to meet the 
demands of today's farmer or face the economic alternative of the farm 
dollar going elsewhere. Good business management is essential in develop- 
ing, maintaining and expanding a successful agribusiness firm. Education- 
al programs to enhance the managerial ability of managers to provide need- 
ed goods and services are a benefit to individuals who operate agribus- 
inesses and to farmers needing the materials and services. 

Significance of the Study 

This study was in partial fulfillment of the objectives of a Farm 
Management Education Research and Development Project, funded by the North 
Dakota State Board for Vocational Education and carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education at North Dakota State University. 

As stated in the proposal, the objective was , "to examine the use 
of variations of the farm management education program for other business 
management needs, "-^ It was decided, after consulation with Dr. Donald 

■^Farm Management Education Research and Development Project (Un- 
published research project proposal. North Dakota State University, Fargo, 
1972), p. 1. 
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Priebe, Research Project Director, to select the North Dakota implement 
dealership managers as the group with which to begin to examine the 
possible applications of variations of the farm management education pro- 
gram to off-farm agricultural businesses. 

Statement of the Problem 

It was the purpose of this study to determine attitudes of the 
farm implement dealership managers in North Dakota towards their needs 
for selected areas of management education. The specific objectives of 
the study were: 

a. To determine the attitude of North Dakota farm implement 
dealership managers toward their need for selected areas 
of management education. 

b. To determine the attitudes of North Dakota farm implement 
dealership managers toward various agencies or groups as 
possible sources of management education. 

c. To obtain profile information of the North Dakota farm 
implement dealership managers as to their: 

-age 

-level of formal education 

-management tenure 

-size of business 

-type of business managed 

d. To compare the attitudes of North Dakota farm implement 
dealership managers toward their need for management education 
with : 

-number of full-time enjiployees 
-age 

-levels of education 
-management tenure 

Delimitations of the Study 

This study was limited to managers of the North Dakota farm im- 
plement dealerships as of January 22, 1973. The study was descriptive 
and no inference was made to other samples or populations. It was also 
limited to gathering the information needed to attain the stated objectives. 
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For the purpose of this study the following terms are defined: 

Small Business: a firm with $2.5 million or less in assets, 
$5 million or less in annual sales or 250 
or fewer employees, 

Business Size: is determined by levels of full-time employees. 

Full-Time Employee: a worker employed eleven or more months per 

year . 

Part-Time Employee: a worker employed less than eleven months 

per year. 

North Dakota farm implement dealership manager: an individual 

who has managerial control of a farm im- 
plement dealership in North Dakota, 
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CHAPTER II 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Small business plays an ?..mpor tant role in the total economic 
structure of the United States. Small independent firms account for 
approximately 40 percent of the nation's total business activity. 
Ninety-one percent of all manufacturing establishments in the United 
States employ fewer than 100 people and 68 percent have fewer han 20 
employees. ' 

Non-farm agribusiness represents an expanding part of the sniall 
business picture. Smith and Moeller report growth rates for off-farm 
purchases of off-farm inputs by farmers to be in excess of 5 percent 
annually and for some products much greater increases are predicted,^ 

Musselman and Hughes report the growth in the numbers of small 
businesses in the United States to be approximately 15,000 new firms per 
year. They also report that approximately 13,500 businesses fail during 
their first year of operation.^ Many business analysts and economic ex- 


^L. L. Steinmetz and others, Managing the Small Business (Home- 
wood, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1968), p. 1. 

^Pearce C. Kelly and others. How to Organize and Operate a Small 
Business , (Englewood Cliffs, Prentice Hall, 1968), p. 1. 

^Frank .T . Smith and Robert J. Moeller, "What Makes A Successful 
Farm Store Operation?" Farm Store Merchandising , (Minneapolis, The 
Miller Publishing Co., March 1964), p. 15. 

^Vernon A. Musselman and Eugene H. Hughes, Introduction to 
Modern Business , (Englewood Cliffs, Prentice Hall, 1969), p. 165. 
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perts agree that management of the small firm is an important ingredient 
for success. 

According to Musselman and Hughes, good management is a prereq- 
uisite for the successful operation of a smal). business. "In large con- 
cerns, it Is the professional manager, rather than the owner who carries 
the management responsibility, but in small firms, it is the owner or man- 
ager who must make all the business decisions."^ Much of the success or 
failure of a small business can be traced to the quality of management. 

Failure to satisfac tor ly solve management problems is a primary 
cause of small business failures. This conclusion is supported by a 
Dun and Bradstreet study which reports almost 93 percent of the failures 
of small business were due to a lack of managerial skills,^ 

Another study of agribusiness farm supply stores, by the same 
firm, indicated that management factors accounted for 91 percent of all 

Q 

business failures. Lack of adequate manager:|.al experience and compet- 
ence were cited as the most prevalent reason for business failures. 

Hartog reported the educational level of farm supply store man- 
agers to be quite low. He states: *'The retalj farm supply manager has 
less of the initial educational inputs, and because of geographical dis- 
persion of small firms, has fewer opportunities to participate in formal 
programs to upgrade his managerial skills,"^ 

^Ibid., p. 160, 

-^"Business Failures", Dun's Review and Modern Indus try > Vol. 90, 
No. 3, 1967, p, 13. 

8e, T. Siverten, Farm Supply Stores: Operating Results in 1956, 
Dun and Bradstreet, New York, 1957, 

^Edward C. Hartog, "Development of a Method to Determine Education- 
al Content of Farm Supply Store Management" (Unpublished Ph. D. thesis, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1969), p. 10, 



Yelland, in a study of farm supply cooperatives, found that 72 
percent of the managers had a high school education or less."^^ Amann 
and Kroller, in a study of retail outlets of regional cooperatives, found 
that fewer than half of the 52 managers in the study had finished high 
school . 

Managers attendance at management education sessions appear to 

be limited. Volkin and Griffin, in a management training study of 9404 

cooperatives, with a 43 percent return, reported only 26 percent of the 

12 

managers had attended management training sessions. 

Kelley £t aj^. Steinmetz e^al.,^^ and Musselman and Hughes, -^^ 
as well as other authors have stressed a need for continuning the man- 
agers education. They concluded that a program of management education 
is a most important key to business success in a constantly changing 
world . 


^^Robert Yelland, "A Study of Managerial Performance Patterns in 
Cooperatives," (Unpublished Masters thesis, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis , 1968), p. 25. 

l^Victor F. Amann and Fred E. Roller, "Some Aspects of Management 
in Farm Supply Cooperatives," Minnesota Farm Business Notes , No. 430, 
St. Paul, June, 1961. 

^^David Volkin and Nella Griffin, Management Training Among 
Farmer Cooper a tives^ > Farmers Cooperative Service General Report, No. 
65, USDA, Washington, D.C. , 1959. 

^^Kelley and others, op. cit., p. 25. 

^^Steinmetz and others, op. cit., p. 600. 

l^usselman and Hughes, op. cit., p. 309* 
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CHAPTER III 


RESEARCH METHOD AND PROCEDURE 

The information included in this chapter describes the method of 
research used for this study and the procedure used in completing the 
project . 

Population 

The population selected for this stuc' ^ included all of the North 
Dakota farm implement dealership managers actively managing a business 
as of January 2.2, 1973. There were a total of 359 managers located 
throughout the state of North Dakota, 

The names of the farm implement dealership managers were obtained 
through the cooperation of Mr, Roger Williams, Field Services Manager 
of the North Dakota Implement Dealers Association, Fargo, North Dakota, 
A list of association members, which was approximately 98 percent of the 
total names, and a list of managers names who were not members were 
supplied by the association. 

Questionnaire Design 

It was decided, after consulation with Dr , Donald Priebe, Project 
Director, to use a direct mail questionnaire to gather the data. The 
questionnaire was designed to secure the information needed to reach 
the objectives of this study, Dr , Donald Priebe, Professor Shubel Owen, 
and Dr , David Cobia were consulted about the content and construction of 
the quesionnaire . Dr, Josephine Ruud and Mr, Thomas Ostenson were also 
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utilized as resource personnel. Mr. Keith Howard, Executive Secretary, 
and Mr. Roger Williams, Field Services Manager of the North Dakota Im- 
plement Dealers Association, also reviewed the questionnaire prior to its 
mailing. 

Data Gathering 

The questionnaire, an explanatory cover letter and a self-address- 
ed stamped envelope were mailed to the implement dealers on April 13, 1973. 
A follow-up letter ^v^s mailed to the non-respondents on April 25, 1973. 
On May 3, 1973, a second fcllow-up letter containing another questionnaire, 
explanatory letter and self -addressed stamped envelope were mailed to 
those individuals who had not responded to the first two letters. 

A total of 188 usable questionnaires were received by May 15, 1973. 
This represented a 52.4 percent return from the 359 letters mailed. 

Analysis of Data 

The final analysis methods were chosen after a count of some of 
the personal profile information was completed and data grouping trends 
had been examined. Dr. Donald Priebe, Research Project Director, and 
Dr. Robert Carlson, Statistitian for the North Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, vjere consulted regarding possible analysis methods. 

The data were processed at the North Dakota State University 
Computer Center. A program using the chi square test for independence 
was run on the comparison portions of the data. All mean scores, fre- 
quency counts and percentages were computed at the computer center. Data 
were then tabulated and included in this report. 


CMPl'ER IV 

JROFILE DATA OF NORTH DAKOTA IMPLEMENT 
DFALERSHIP MANAGERS 

The information presented in this chapter relates to the personal 
profile of the implement dealership managers returning usable question- 
naires. The profile included the following information: nature of 
managerial positions, management tenure, size of business managed, number 
of part-time employees, availability and involvement in management pro- 
grams, level of formal education and age. 

Types of Managerial Positions 

Managerial positions were separated into four categories as shown 
in Table I. The largest group, 160 managers or 85.1 percent of the re- 
spondents, either partially or completely owned the business they managed. 
The smallest group of managers reporting, 6 or 3.2 percent, worked in a 
private business they did not own. There were 14 or 7.4 percent of the 
managers who managed a company owned store and 8 or 4.3 percent indicated 
they managed a local cooperative machinery dealership. 

■ Years of Experience as an Implement Dealership Manager 

There were a total of 40 managers or 21.3 percent who indicated 
they had 5 to 10 years management experience in the implement business. 
An inspection of Table II will show this to be the largest number of re- 
spondents in any one tenure group. The second largest group, 35 managers 
or 18.6 percent, indicated they had 26 or more years of management ex- 
perience . 
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TABLE I 

NATURE OF MANAGERIAL POSITIONS HELD BY 188 
NOirni DAKOTA IMPLEMENT DEALERSHIP MANAGERS 


Nature of 
Manager La L Position 

Number of Managers 
in Group 

Percent of Total 


L \J\J 

85 . 1 

I.ine Company Store Manager 

14 

7.4 

Cooperative Store Manager 

8 

4.3 

Private Business Manager 

6 

3.2 

TOTAL 

188 

100.0 


N = 188 


TABLE II 

YEARS OF MANAGERIAL EXPERIENCE OF 188 NORTH 
DAKOTA FARM IMPLEME.NT DEALERSHIP MANAGERS 


Years of 
Management Experience 


Number of Managers 
in Group 


Percent of Total 


4 

or 

fewer 

29 

15.4 

5 

to 

10 

40 

21.3 

11 

to 

15 

29 

15.4 

16 

to 

20 

30 

16.0 

21 

to 

25 

25 

13.3 

26 

or 

more 

35 

18.6 

TOTAL 



188 

100.0 


N = 188 
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There wore three experience groups wliich had similar numbers of 
respondents reporting. The experience groups 16 to 20 years, 4 or few- 
er years ^ind 11 to 15 years experience had 30, 29 and 29 managers report- 
ting in each respective group. The group with the fewest managers, 25 or 
13.3 percent, had indicated from 21 to 25 years management experience. 

Number of Full-'Time Employees 

The number of full-time employees per business, as illustrated 
in Table III, was used as a measure of business size, A full-time employee, 
as described in the questionnaire, was defined as a worker who was employ- 
ed eleven or more months per year. 

Nearly half of the implement managers, 44.1 percent, indicated 
they employed 5 to 10 full-time workers. One-fourth, 25.5 percent of 
the dealerships, had 4 or fewer full-time employees. There were 38 man- 
agers or 20.2 percent who employed 11 to 15 full-time workers. Almost 
nine-tenths of the managers, 89,8 percent, responding to the questionnaire 
employed 15 or fewer full-time employees, 

A total of 19 dealerships employed 16 or more full-time workers. 
Of these 19, managers of 11 dealerships had 21 or more ful 1-time employees. 

TABLE III 

NUMBER OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OF 188 NORTH DAKOTA 
FARM IMPLEMENT DEALERSHIP MANAGERS 


Number of Number of Percent 

Full-Time Employees De a l erships in Groups of Total 

4 of fewer 48 25,5 

5 to 10 83 44.1 
11 to 15 38 20.2 
16 to 20 8 4.2 
21 or more 11 6,0 

TOTAL 188 100.0 


188 
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Mean Number of Part-Time Employees Per Dealership 

The pattern of employment: for part-time help was seasonal in nature. 
June, July and August were the peak part-time employment months. There 
were averages of 1.56 part-time employees per dfjalership employed in July, 
while in June and August 1.45 and 1.54 part-time workers were employed 
per dealership respectively. The sharpest decline in part-time help oc- 
curred between August and September. A drop of .6 of. an average part- 
time worker per dealership was reported. 

The fewest part-time workers were employed during November. The 
managers reported hiring an average of .35 part-time employees during that 
month. December and January were the next lowest hiring months with .38 
and .45 part-time laborers hired respectively. 

Seasonal hiring did not play a large part in the total employment 
picture. The average part-time help maintained throughout the year was 
.88 workers per dealership. Figure 1 and Table IV illustrate the mean 
number of part-time workers employed per dealership on a monthly basis. 


TABLE IV 

MEAN NUMBER OF PART-TIME EMPLOYEES PER 
DEALERSHIP BY MONTHS 


January 

.45. 

July 

1.56 

February 

.49 

August 

1.54 

March 

.73 

September 

.97 

April 

1.02 

October 

.55 

May 

1.17 

November 

.35 " 

June 

1.45 

December 

.38 
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Figure 1 

MEAN NUMBER OF PART-TIME EMPLOYEES PER 
DEALERSHIP BY MONTHS 


Knowledge of the Availability and Extent of Participation in Management 
Education Programs 

The managers were asked to respond on a yes or no basis if a man- 
agement education program was available from the line company with which 
they were affiliated. Eighty-eight managers or 46.8 percent reported 
there were management programs available while 98 respondents or 52,1 
percent indicated the companies did not have such a program. Two man- 
agers or 1.1 percent did not ansv/er the question. 

There were 44 managers or 23.4 percent of the respondents who had 
participated in a management education program within the past two years 
or were currently enrolled in such a program. 
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TABLE V 

KNOWLEDGE OF AVAILABILITY AND EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION IN 
MANAGEMENT EDUCATION BY 188 NORTH DAKOTA 
FARM IMPLEMENT MANAGERS 


Number of Percent 

Managers of Total 

Managers indicating program available 88 46.8 

Managers indicating program not available 98 52.1 

Managers not completing questions 2 1.1 

TOTAL 188 100.0 

Managers enrolled within past two years 44 23.4 

Managers hot enrolled within past two years 144 76.6 

TOTAL 188 100.0 


Le vel of Formal Education 

The implement managers were asked about the extent of their formal 
education. A total of 39 managers or 20.7 percent had earned a bachelors 
degree or bachelors degree plus other professional education. Nine of 
the 39 had been involved in some type of professional training beyond 
the bachelors degree level. The largest category consisted of those man- 
agers who had received post-high school education other than a bachelors 
degree. Sixty-three implement managers or 33.5 percent reported having 
some college, trade, technical or business school education. 

Fifty-eight implement managers or 30.9 percent indicated they had 
not completed any formal education beyond high school or equivalent ed- 
ucation. There were a total of 28 respondents or 14.9 percent who report- 
ed having less than a high school education. The distribution of the 
manager's formal education level is presented in Table VI. 
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TABLE VI 

LEVEL OF FORMAL EDUCATION OF 188 NORTH 
DAKOTA IMPLEMENT DEALERSHIP MANAGERS 


Level of 
Formal Education 

Number of 
Managers in Group 

Percent 
of Total 

Eighth grade or less 

18 

9.6 

Grade 9, 10 or 11 

10 

5.3 . 

High school graduate or equivalent 

58 

30.9 

Trade, teclinical or business school 

18 

9.6 

Some college - no bachelors degree 

45 

23.9 

Bachelors degree 

30 

15.9 

Bachelors degree plus other professional 
education 

9 . ■ 

4.8 

TOTAL 

188 

100.0 


N = 188 

Age of Managers 


More than half, 54.9 percent, of the implement managers indicated 
they were between the ages of 35 and 54 years of age. Of this group, 49 
managers or 26.2 percent were 35 to 44 years old and 28.7 percent or 54 
managers were 45 to 54 years of age. Thirty-one managers or 16.4 per- 
cent reported being 34 years of age or younger. 

There were 54 managers in the 55 year and older category. Nine- 
teen of the 54 managers or 10.1 percent indicated they were 65 years of 
age or older. One manager in this group reported managing his business 
for 50 years . 
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TABLE VII 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 188 NORTH DAKOTA 
IMPLEMENT DEALERSHIP MANAGERS 


Age Group of Number of 
Managers in Years Managers in Groups Percent of Total 

25 or less 2 1.0 

26 to 34 29 15.4 
35 to 44 49 26.2 
45 to 54 54 28.7 
55 to 64 35 18.6 
65 and over 19 10.1 

TOTAL 188 100.0 
N = 188 
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CHAPTER V 

MEAN SCORES AND CHI SQUARE VALUES OF IMPLEMENT MANAGERS 
RESPONSES TO 32 MANAGEMENT SKILL AREA QUESTIONS 

The information contained in this chapter is a presentation of 
mean scores for the 32 questions asked of the farm implement managers 
regarding the importance of selected management skill areas in an ed- 
ucation program, Chi square values for association between question re- 
sponses for selected profile groupings are also included. 

Data Treatment 

Mean scores were compiled for the responses to each of the 32 man- 
agement skill areas. A chi square test of independence, a statistical 
analysis method for comparing seperate groups of information as to their 
probability of being indepencent, was used to compare the responses to 
the skill areas to responses of selected profile groups. A score was 
computed for each skill question according to: manager's age, level of 
formal education, years of management experience and size of business. 

The response frequency for each management skill area is presented 
in Appendix B. 

Basis for Establishing Mean Scores for Management Skills 

The mean score was based on five possible responses to the 32 man- 
agement skill areas. The type of re5?ponses available were: essential, 
very important, somewhat important, important, and not useful. These 
responses w^re in reply to questions as to whether a particular management 
skill would be a desirable part of a management education program if 
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such a program were available to the implement dealers. The answers were 
given a numerical value from one to five with a five point value being 
assigned to an ^'essential" response. Mean scores were then computed on 
the basis of the numbei of responses and the number value assigned to the 
responses. The mean scores of the management skill areas are presented 
In numerically decending order in Table VIII. 

Management Skill Areas with Mean Scores Exceeding 4.00 

There were a total of seven skill areas which the implement deal- 
ers considered to be very important or which had a score value of 4.00 
or higher. The area of inventory management and control received the 
highest mean score of 4.42. The scores had a possible maximum value of 
5.00. Salesmanship, managing accounts receivable and human rotations 
followed with mean scores of 4.35, 4.27 and 4.16 respectively. 

Other areas managers considered very important in a management 
education program available to them were; decision making 4.15, profit 
planning 4.11, and purchasing with a mean of 4.09. 

Selected Management Skill Areas with Mean Scores Exceeding 3.00 but Less 
Than 4.00 

A mean value from 3.00 to 3.99 was considered "important" based on 
the numerical values given for the possible responses. The managers 
rated source of funds and handling problem customers the highest in this 
area with mean scores of 3.99 and 3.98 respectively. The implement man- 
agers also rated these skills above a mean score of 2.85: directing 
employee leadership^ price determination, financial analysis of business, 
budget planning, and employee motivation. This group represents one-third 
of the management skills found in the "important" category. 
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TABLE VIII 

MEAN SCORES FOR 32 MANAGEMENT SKILL 
AREAS AS RiVTED BY IMPLEMENT 
DEALERSHIP MANAGERS 


1. Inventory Management and Control , . ^ 4.42 

2. Salesmanship 4.35 

3. Managing Accounts Receivable 4.27 

4. Human Relations 4.16 

5. Decision Making 4.15 

6. Profit Planning 4.11 

7. Purchasing 4.09 

8. Source of Funds 3.99 

9. Handling Problem Customers 3.98 

10. Directing Employee Leadership 3.92 

11. Financial Analysis of Entire Business 3.89 

12. Price Determination 3.89 

13. Budget Planning Cost Control and Analysis 3.86 

14. Employee Motivation 3.85 

15. Bookkeeping Methods . . 3.82 

16. Employee Training 3.80 

17. Managing the Manager's Time 3.79 

18. Development of General Business Policy 3.77 

19. Product Promotion 3.75 

20. Managing the Business for Short and Long Range Goals ... 3.74 

21. Capital Planning and Investment 3.73 

22. Office Management 3.72 

23. Organizing and Staffing a Business 3.72 

24. Labor Relations 3.67 

25. Problem Identification 3.59 

26. Business Control Guides 3.40 

27. Transportation Problems 3.09 

28. Insurance Management 3.06 

29. Business Law Needs 2.97 

30. Marketing Segments (special groups of customers). 2.93 

31. Security (shop lifting, other theft and employee pilfering) 2.85 

32. Computerized Records 2.46 


Possible mean score range 1.00 to 5.00 

A mean score of 5 represents an "essential** management skill area a 

score of 1 represents a 'hot useful*" management skill area. 


There were a total of ten skill areas which received mean scores 
from 3.82 to 3.67. They are arranged in decending order: bookkeeping 
methods, employee training, managing the manager *s time, development of 
general business policy, product promotion, managing the business for 
short and long range goals, capital investment and planning, organizing 
and staffing a business, office management and labor relations. 

There were four skill areas which did not rate as high relative 
to other skills in the "important" classification. These four skills: 
problem identification, business control guides, transportation problems, 
and insurance management received mean scores of 3.59, 3.40, 3.09 and 
3.06 respectively. 

Management Skill Areas with Mean Scores of Less Than 3.00 

There were only four skill areas which had a mean score of less 
than 3,00. The "somewhat important" category in which they were located 
had a value range of 2.00 to 2.99. Business law needs, marketing seg- 
ments, and security had mean scores of 2.97, 2.93 and 2.85 respectively. 

The area of computer ized records rece ived the lowes t mean score , 
2.46, of all the questions. This mean score, however, was still midway 
between the "somewhat important" and the "important" rating levels. 

Chi Square Comparisons Betv/een Responses to the 32 Management Skill Areas 
by Selected Managerial Groupings . 

The chi square test of independence was used to determine re- 
lationships between frequency of responses of related profile groups to 
the 32 management skill area questions. The test of independence was 
based on R x C contingency tables. This test measures the independence 
or conversely the association between the row, or question responses and 
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the column categories or profile groupings. A significant association 
will indicate a differential response pattern for the various groups 
within the profile category. 

Association Between Responses to the 32 Management Questions and Years of 
Management Experience Groupings 

Chi square values were computed by comparing the responses of 
managers with varying years of management experience, taken from the 
personal profile section, to the 32 skill area questions. Four of the 
32 management skills; employee motivation, organizing and staffing a 
business, budget planning and managing accounts receivable were not in- 
dependent of management experience at the ,05 level of probability. 
Human relations and bookkeeping methods were dependent on management 
tenure at the ,01 level. 

The chi square values for management skill question responses as 
compared with selected groups of management tenure are shown in Table IX, 

Association Between Resjponses to the 32 Management Questions and Selected 
Age Groupings 

Chi square values for these groupings, located in Table X,, were 
computed by comparing the responses within the four selected age categor- 
ies, taken from the personal profile section of the questionnaire. 

Only two of the 32 skill areas were statistically significant at 
the .05 level of probability or below. Labor relations was not inde- 
pendent of the managers age at the ,05 level of probability. The other 
management skill in which there was a significant difference in responses 
v;as employee motivation. This area received a chi square value which in- 
dicated it was dependent upon age at the .01 level of significance. 
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TABLE IX 

CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR COMPARISON OF ASSOCIATION'^ BETWEEN 
RESPONSES TO TI-IE 32 MANAGEMENT SKILL AREA QUESTIONS 
AND YEARS OF MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCE GROUPINGS 

(N = 188, Degrees of Freedom = 20) 


A. GENERAL 

1. Inventory Management and Control 18.48 

2. Development of General Business Policy 15.22 

3. Profit Planning • 18.79 

4. Decision Making 17.83 

5. Problem Identification 25.45 

6. Business Control Guides 24.65 

7. >fanaging the Business for Short and Long Range Goals 28.27 

8. Managing the Manager ^s Time 20.96 

9. Security (shop lifting, other theft and employee pilfering) .20.22 

10. Business Law Needs 18.24 

11. Insurance Management 22.43 

12. Transportation Problems 20.71 

B. MARKETING STRATEGIES 

1. Price De terminat:ion 19.78 

2. Product Promotion 24.42 

3. Marketing Segments (special groups of customers) 22,64 

4. Purchasing 20.96 

5 . Salesmanship ' 15 .54 

C. CUSTOMER SERVICE 

1. Human Relations 38.12 xx 

2. Handling Problem Customers 26.62 

D. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

1. Directing Employee Leadership 21.96 

2. Office Management 29.26 

3. Labor Relations 30.14 

4. Employee Motivation 33.86 x 

5. Organizing and Staffing a Business 33.25 x 

6. Employee Training 24.24 

E. FINANCE MiVNAGEMENT 

1. Budget Planning Cost Control and Analysis 37.78 x 

2. Source of Funds 18.98 

3. Managing Accounts Receivable ...34.32 x 

4. Bookkeeping Methods 37.85 xx 

5. Capital Planning and Investment 26.58 

6. Financial Analysis of Entire Business 29.99 

7. Computerized Records 28.61 


statistically significant chi square value at .05 level 
statistically significant chi square value at .01 level 
statistically significant chi square value at .001 level 


X = 

XX = 
XXX = 
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TABLE X 

CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR COMPARISON OF ASSOCIATION^v BETWEEN 
RESPONSES TO THE 32 MANAGEMENT SKILL AREA QUESTIONS AND 
SELECTED AGE GROUPINGS OF MANAGERS 

(N = 188, Degrees of Freedom = 12) 


A. GENERAL 

1. Inventory Management and Control 16,65 

2. Development of General Business Policy 8.68 

3. Profit Planning 12.68 

4. Decision Makin^^ 8.78 

5. Problem Identification 9.87 

6. Business Control Guides 8.96 

7. Managing the Business for Short and Long Range Goals 9.20 

8. Managing the >Linager*s Time 17.94 

9. Security (shop lifting, other theft and employee pilf er ing) . 16 . 01 

10. Business Law Needs 10.73 

11. Insurance Management 16.67 

12. Transportation Problems 16.20 

B. MARKETING STRATEGIES 

1. Price Determination 6.03 

2. Product Promotion 8.42 

3. Marketing Segments (special groups of customers) 14.32 

4 . Purchasing 15.11 

5 . Salesmanship 10 . 50 

C. CUSTOMER SERVICE 

1. Human Relations 7.15 

2. Handling Problem Customers 6.01 

D. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

1. Directing Employee Leadership 16.21 

2. Office Management 8.85 

3. Labor Relations 23.49 x 

4. Employee Motivation 26.71 xx 

5. Organizing and Staffing a Business 15.14 

6. Employee Training 18.43 

E. FINANCE >tANAGEMENT 

1. Budget Planning Cost Control and Analysis. 13.18 

2. Source of Funds 15.13 

3. Managing Accounts Receivable 5.60 

4. Bookkeeping Methods 6.24 

5. Capital Planning and Investment 11.47 

6. Financial Analysis of Entire Business 7.10 

7. Computerized Records 18,91 


X = statistically significant chi square value at .05 level 
XX = statistically significant chi square value at .01 level 
XXX = statistically significant chi square value at .001 level 
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Assoct^if ton B<>t:woL'n l^^'^3po^8o>^ to tho 32 Mann^>oment Skill Areas QucslLon s 
and SeU^ctrocI ^i'/o of l^uMhu\SH Cjronpln;:^ 

Si/io oC business was clotorniinuci by using sulocted categories of 
full-time employees. The chi square values, found in Table XI, were 
derived by comparing the managers responses to the management skill 
questions within the size of business categories, 

Responqps to five management skills were found to be dependent on 
business size at the .05 level of significance. They are: managing the 
manager's timu, labor relations, employee motivation, employee training 
and budget planning. Development of general business policy, organizing 
and staffing a business were dependent upon business size at the .01 
level. There were two skills, bookkeeping methods and marketing seg- 
ments, that were found to be statistically significant at the .001 level 
of probability. 

An inspection of the frequency count data indicated five manage- 
ment skill areas; development of general business policy, managing the 
manager's time, employee motivation, organizing and staffing a business 
and budget planning were directly related to business size. As the 
business increased In size, the managers regarded these management skill 
areas as more important. 

Association Between Responses to the 32 Management Skill Areas Questions 
and Selected Levels of Formal Education Groupings 

Tho chi square values were computed by comparing the. implement 
managers responses to the management skills by selected levels of education. 
These levels were: less than a high school graduate, high ^3chool graduate 
or equivalent, trade-technical-business school or some college, and a 
bachelors degree or more professional education. 
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TABLE XI 

cm SQUARE VALUES FOR COMPARISON OF ASSOCIATION'^ BETWEEN 
RESPONSES TO THE 32 MANAGEMENT SKILL AREA QUESTIONS AND 
SELECTED SIZE OF BUSINESS GROUPINGS 

(N = 188, Degrees of Freedom = 12) 


A. GENEIUL 

1. Inventory Management and Control 18.14 

2. Development of General Business Policy 26.74 xx 

3. Profit Planning 18.21 

4. Decision Making 14.02 

5. Problem Identification 9.37 

6. Business Control Guides 16.15 

7. Managing the Business for Short and Long Range Goals,,.,.,,. 20.99 

8. Managing the Manager's Time 22,91 x 

9. Security (shop lifting, other theft and employee pilfering), 16.54 

10. BusinerJ Law Needs 18.74 

11. Insurance Management 20.99 

12. Transportation Problems 11.70 

B. MARKETING STRATEGIES 

1. Price Determination 13.26 

2. Product Promotion 10.90 

3. Marketing Segments 34.15 xxx 

4. Purchasing 10.69 

5. Salesmanship • 13.56 

C. CUSTOMER SERVICE 

1. Human Relations 8.89 

2. Handling Problem Customers 9.46 

D. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

1. Directing Employee Leadership 11.25 

2. Office Management 20.84 

3. Labor Relations 25.06 x 

4. Employee Motivation 23.75 x 

5/ Organizing and Staffing a Business '27.45 xx 

6. Employee Training , 21.17 x 

E. V.. FINANCE MANAGEMENT 

1. Budget Planning Cost Control and Analysis 23.13 x 

2. Source of Funds 15. ?7 

3. Managing Accounts Receivable 16.29 

4. Bookkeeping Methods 44.16 xxx 

5. Capital Planning and Investment 17.73 

6. Financial Analysis of Entire Business 18.92 

7. Computerized Records 9.80 


X = statistically 
XX =• statistically 
xxx = statistically 


significant chi square 
significant chi square 
significant chi square 


value at .05 level 
value at .01 level 
value at .001 level 
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Managers responses to two skill area questions, business law needs 
and marketing segments, were not independent of educational level at the 
.05 level of significane. Employee motivation was dependent on level 
of education at the ,01 level. The only skill which was dependent upon 
educational background at the .001 level of probability was secu- ity. 

The chi square scores of management skill responses compared with- 
in the levels of education are found in Table XII. 

Inspection of the frequency count data indicated managers concern 
for employee motivation increased as the level of formal education in- 
creased. 
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TABLE XII 

CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR COMPARISON OF ASSOCIATION-'^ BETWEEN 
RESPONSES TO THE 32 MANAGEMENT SKILL AREA QUESTIONS AND 
SELECTED LEVELS OF FORMAL EDUCATION GROUPINGS 

(N = 188, Degrees of Freedom =• 12) 


A. GENERAL 

1. Inventory Management and Control 19.16 

2. Development of General Business Policy c., 7.71 

3. Profit Planning 15.65 

4. Decision Making v 12.40 

5. Problem Identification 18.22 

6 . Business Control Guides 1 1 . 73 

7. Managing the Business for Short and Long Range Goals..,.-,... 7.28 

8. Managing the Manager's Time 7.35 

9. Security (shop 1 if ting, other theft and employee pilfering).. 36.67 xxx 

10. Business Law Needs 22.46 x 

11. Insurance Management 15.07 

12. Transportation Problems 16.42 

B. MARKETING STRATEGIES 

1. Price Determination 14.58 

2. Product Promotion 12.21 

3. Marketing Segments (special groups of customers) 22.97 x 

4. Purchasing 10.95 

5. Salesmanship 17,43 

C. CUSTOMER SERVICE 

1, Human Relations 9.38 

2. Handling Problem Customers 15.76 

D. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

1. Directing Employee Leadership 13.61 

2. Officr Management 9.80 

3. Labor Relations 12,35 

4. Employee Motivation 29.16 xx 

5. Organizing and Staffing a Business 12.97 

6. Employee Training 12.23 

E. FINANCE J4ANAGEMENT 

1. Budget Planning Cost Control and Analysis 8,66 

2. Source of Funds 20,94 

3. Managing Accounts Receivable t 15.78 

4. Bookkeeping Methods 20.42 

5. Capital Planning and Investment 11,60 

6. Financial Analysis of Entire Business 15,34 

7. Computerized Records 8.98 


X = statistically significant chi square values at .05 level 
XX = statistically significant chi square values at .01 level 
xxx = statistically significant chi square values at .001 level 
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CHAPTER VI 

RESPONSE OF IMPLEMENT MANAGERS TO POSSIBLE 
SOURCES OF MANAGEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The information in this chapter was based on a question asking the 
implement managers which educational agencies they Would look to as pos- 
sible sources of a management education program. The questionnaire list- 
ed eight agencies to which the managers could indicate their preference 
regarding the part each agency should play in providing an education pro- 
gram. An open end question allowing respondents to write in other agencies 
and rate them was also included. 

The ratings managers selected from were: (1) agency should provide 
this program, (2) maybe this agency should provide this program, (3) 
this agency should assist other agencies in providing this^ program, (4) 
agency should not be involved in this program. The response frequencies 
are shovm in Table XIII. 

Implement Managers Ratings of Educational Agencies as Possible Sources 
of Management Education Programs 

The implement managers rated junior colleges and vocational-tech- 
nical schools as the agencies they would look to most often as a source of 
management education programs. Almost 67 percent of the managers thought 
junior colleges and vocational-technical schools ''should provide" or 
"maybe provide" an educational program. Only 8 percent of the respondents 
indicated they Should not be involved " The remaining 24,5 percent of the 
managers preferred that these agencies should assist in providing such a 
program. 
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State collcgeL; or universities were chosen almost 64 percent of 
the time by managers in favor of these agencies ''providing** or "maybe 
providing'* a management program. Nearly 24 percent of the respondents 
indicated state colleges should assist. The managers indicating state 
colleges "should not be involved" in providing a management education 
program comprised only 10.6 percent of the group. 

Private business or technical schools were the third preference of 
implement managers in selecting the educational agency they would look 
to regarding management education. Fifty-eight percent of the managers 
were in favor of having private business or technical schools "provide" 
or "maybe provide" management education. There were 26.6 percent of the 
respondents who indicated these agencies "should ass ist " others in providing 
such a program. Nearly 15 percent of the managers did not prefer this 
agency to be involved in presenting a management education program. 

The line companies were selected by 52.1 percent of the managers 
to "provide" or "maybe provide" management education. Thirty-six per- 
cent of the respondents indicated they would like the li"ie companies to 
assist in a management program. Only 9.6 percent of the managers did 
not feel this agency should be involved in a management education program. 

Forty-six and three tenths percent of the respondents indicated they 
would look to their professional organization, the North Dakota Implement 
Dealers Association, to "provide" or "maybe provide" a management ed- 
ucational program. Seventy-six or 40.4 percent of the group replying 
preferred that this agency "assist" others in providing such a program. 
There were 20 manager or 10.6 percent who indicated the association 
"should not be involved" in conducting a management education program. 
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The North Dakota Cooperative Extension Service was chosen by 41 
percent of the respondents to "provide" or "maybe provide" a management 
education program. Thirty-four percent or 64 managers indicated they 
would expect the Cooperative Extension Service to "assis t" other agencies in 
conducting a management education program. There were 40 managers or 
21.3 percent of this group who did not want this agency to be involved in 
a management program. 

The implement managers gave the Small Business Administration and 
the local public schools almost similar ratings in the three major cat- 
egories. There were 31.4 percent of the managers who indicated local 
schools "should provide" or "maybe provide" a management education pro- 
gram and 34 percent who responded to the same categories for the Small 
Business Administration. The local schools and the Small. Business 
Administration were given ratings of 34.6 and 21.9 percent respectively 
by managers when asked if they agency "should assist" others with such a 
program. Thirty-one and four tenths percent of the managers indicated 
local schools "should not be involved" and 32.4 percent did not look to 
the Small Business Administration for a management education program. 

Fifteen managers responded to the open end question regarding 
other possible sources of management education programs. The replies to 
this question were too divergent to properly summarize in this study. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Significance of Study 

This study was done in partial fulfillment of one of the major 
objectives as stated in the proposal of the Farm Management Education 
Research and Development Project. This project was funded by the State 
Board for Vocational Education and conducted by the Agricultural Educat- 
ion Department, North Dakota State University, Fargo, North Dakota. The 
specific objective states: "to examine the use of the variation of the 
Farm Management Education Program for other agricultural businesses man- 
agement needs ."^^ j 

Statement of the Problem 

It was the purpose of this study to determine the attitudes of the 
farm implement dealership managers in North Dakota towards their needs 
for selected areas in management education. The specific objectives of 
the s tudy were : 

a. To determine the attitude of North Dakota farm implement 
dealership mangers toward thfir need for selected areas of 
management education 

b. To determine the attitudes of North Dakota farm implement- 
dealership managers toward various agencies or groups as 
possible sources of management education 

c. To obtain profile information of the North Dakota implement 
dealership managers as to their: 

-age 

-level of formal education 

-management tenure 

-size of business 

-type of business managed 


l^Farm Management Education Research and Development Project (Un- 
published research project proposal, North Dakota State University, Fargo, 
1972), p. 1. 
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d. To compare the attitudes of North Dakota farm implement dealer- 
ship managers towards their need for management education 
according to: 

-number of full-time employees 
-age 

-level of education 
-management tenure 

Questionnaire 

Direct-mail questionnaires were sent to 359 farm implement dealer- 
ship managers in North Dakota on April 13, 1973. One hundred and eighty- 
eight usable replies were received. 

Characteristics of Implement Managers 

1. Most managers in this study, 85.1 percent, either partially or 
completely owned the implement businesses which they managed. Fourteen 
or 7.4 percent of the managers managed a company owned store and 8 or 

4.3 percent managed for a local cooperative. Only 6 or 3.2 percent of the 
managers returning questionnaires managed for a" private implement store 
they did not own. 

2. There were 29 managers or 15.4 percent who reported having 4 

or fewer years of experience managing an implement business. An identical 
number of managers were recorded in the 10 to 15 year group. For ty managers 
or 21.3 percent reported having had 5 to 10 years of managerial experience 
and 16 percent indicated they had 16 to 20 years experience. There were 
60 managers or 31.9 percent of the total group who had 21 or more years 
experience in managing an implement business. 

3. Forty-four percent of the respondents indicated their businesses 
employed 5 to 10 full-time workers employed eleven or more months. There 
were 25.5 percent of the implement managers who reported 4 or fex^rer full- 
time personnel. Tx^enty percent stated they had 10 to 15 people employed 
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and only 10.1 percent of the managers reported having more than 16 Oull- 
time workers. The average part-time help per dealership throiighout the 
year was .88 workers. 

4. There were 28 or 14.9 percent of the managers reporting who in- 
dicated they had not completed high school. Thirty-one percent had finish- 
ed high school but had not receiver] any formal post secondary education. 
Almost 34 percent indicated they had received some trade, technical, bus- 
iness or college education. Twenty and seven tenths percent of the re- 
spondents reported they had received a bachelors degree or bachelors 
degree plus other professional education. 

5. Thirty-one or 16.5 percent of the managers replying were 34 
years of age or younger. There were 49 managers or 26.1 percent included 
in the 35 to 44 year age group and 28.7 percent of the managers were in 
the 45 to 54 year old age category. Fifty-four managers or 28.7 percent 
reported being 55 years of age or older. 

Mean Scores of 32 Management Skill Areas as Rated by Implement Dealership 
Managers 

Seven management skills had a mean score above 4.00. The skills 
managers felt were ^'very useful" in an education course were: inventory 
management and cont'^xrdl, profit planning, decision making, salesmanship, 
human relations, purchasing and managing accounts receivable. 

One-third of the 21 skill areas with a mean score between 3.00 and 

3.99 were above a mean of 3.84. Seventeen of the 21 management skill 
areas liad a mean score in excess of 3.65. The general areas managers in- 
dicated were "important" dealt with the personnel and financial aspects 
of the implement business. These areas included the importance of employee 
leadership, employee motivation, labor reations, training and office man- 
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agement as well as investment planning, business analysis, funds sources, 
budget planning and bookkeeping methods. 

Management skills in which managers had the least interest were 
computerized records, security, special market:ing segments and business 
law needs. All had mean scores of less than 3,00 and ranged to a low of 
2.46 for computerized records. 

Chi Square Values for Association Between Management Skill Area Question 
Responses with Selected Managerial Groupings 

Chi square values were derived by comparing the managers responses 
to the 32 management skill area questions by the managers' age, size of 
business, years of management experience and level of education. 

There were a total of 128 chi square values computed and of this 
group, 21 management skills were found to be dependent on either size 
of business, level of education, years management experience or managers^ 
age at the .05 percent level of probability or lower. 

There were 9 management skills dependent at the ,05 level of 
significance or lower when responses to the management skill areas were 
compared by size of business, 6 skill areas by management tenure, 4 when 
compared by educational levels and 2 when compared by age categories. 

The associations of six management skills responses were statisti- 
cally significant at the ,05 percent level of probability or lower with 
more than one managerial grouping. They are; bookeeping, budget plan- 
ning and cost control, organ^zaing and staffing a business, employee 
motivation, labor relations and marketing segments. 

Only one management skill question, employee motivation, was 
associated at the ,05 level of significance or below in more than two 
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of the managerial groupings. It was found to have a significant chi 
square value in all four managerial groupings used for comparisons. 

Frequency Response of Managers Toward Educational Agencies as Possible 
Sources of Management Education Programs 

The implement managers were asked to respond to questions regard- 
ing educational agencies as possible sources of management education pro- 
grams. The managers were asked to respond to each specific agency on 
the following basis: 1. agency should provide a management program, 2. 
maybe this agency should provide a management program, 3. this agency 
should assist and 4. agency should not be involved in presenting a manage- 
ment program. 

Sixty-six percent of the managers indicated junior colleges and 
vocational-technical schools "should'* or "maybe should" provide a manage- 
ment education program while 63 percent reported a state college or uni- 
versity "should provide" or "maybe provide" such a program. There were 
57.4 percent of the managers who indicated private trade and business 
schools "should" or "maybe should" participate and 52.1 percent of the 
respondents who reported the implement line companies "should" or "maybe 
should" provide a management program. Eighty-seven managers or 46.3 
percent indicated their professional organization, the North Dakota Im- 
plement Dealers Association, "should" or "maybe should" provide a program 
and 40.4 percent suggested they "assist" some other agency . The North 
Dakota Cooperative Extension Service was selected 41 percent of the time 
as a management education source and 34 percent of the managers indicated 
they "should assist" another agency. 

The Small Business Administration and local public schools were 
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ra!:ecl about equally. Approximately one-third of the mangers selected 
both agencies to "provide" or "maybe provide" a program, one-third in- 
dicated they "should assist" and the remaining one-third of the mangers re- 
ported they did not feel these agencies should be involved in a management 
education program. 

Conclus ions 

1, All management skill areas were regarded by implement managers 
as being relatively important in a management education program. The 
managers rated 31 of 32 management skill areas above the midpoint of the 
"somewhat important" and "important" rating categories, 

2, Farm implement managers indicated the most interest in includ- 
ing the following management skill areas in a management education pro- 
gram* inventory management and control, managing accounts receivable, 
salesmanship, and human relations, 

3, Approximately two-thirds of the implement managers regard 
junior colleges, vocational-technical schools, state colleges and state 
universities as a possible source of management education programs. Other 
sources, arranged in decending order of preference as a management pro- 
gram source, are: private trade and business schools, implement line 
companies. North Dakota Implement Dealers Association, North Dakota Co- 
operative Extension Service, local, public schools and Small Business 
Adminis tration, 

4, Nearly 29 percent of the implement managers in this study were 
55 years of age or older. It is very probable that one-fourth to one- 
third of these positions will turn-over in the next decade. 

5, More than 85 percent of the managers either partially or com- 
pletely owned the business they managed. Other implement managers were 
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employed by company owned stores, local cooperatives or private implement 
stores in which they had no equity, 

6. One-fourth of the managers reported having four or fewer full- 
time employees. Sixty-nine percent of the managers employed ten or fewer 
workers and 89 percent indicated their business employed 15 or fewer 
employees in their farm implement dealership. 

7. Almost one-third of the managers in this study had finished 
high school buL had not received more formal education. More than one- 
tliird of the respondents indicated receiving post high school education 
other than a four year college degree, of some type. Approximately 20 
percent of the implement managers reported having a bachelors degree or 
four year degree plus other professional education. 

8. In analysing managerial groupings by size of business and years 
of management experience, there are more differences regarding opinions 
concerning needed management , skill areas to be included in a management 
education program than in analyzing managerial groupings by age or leve"* 
of education* 

9. Five management skill areas directly related to the size of 
business are: development of general business policy, managing the 
manager's time, employee motivation, organizing and staffing a business 
and budget planning. As the size of business increased, managers indicated 
more concern about these skill areas being included in a management ed- 
ucation program. 
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Orgcinized subject matter and learning experience^ 
related to the tasks performed by distributive 
employees and management personnel in a variety 
of business establishments concerned with export 
sales, trade contxolsp foreign operations, atti- 
tudes, monetary problems, and other elements in 
international marketing. 
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NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 58102 


April II, 1973 


TO: Members of the North Dakota Implement Dealers Association 

FROM: Marvin Kleene and Dr. Donald Priebe, Agricultural Education Dept. 

We need some information only you can provide. Your i^pinion! We hope 
to determine which areas of management skills you feel are important in 
an agribusiness management education program and who you would look to 
for providing such programs. 

Will you please take a few minutes to complete the enclosed questionnaire. 
Your ideas are needed. 

This survey is being conducted by the Department of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, North Dakota State University, in cooperation with the North 
Dakota Implement Dealers Association. The information compiled from 
this survey may be useful in planning future agribusiness management ed- 
ucation programs. 

Your kind cooperation is much appreciated. 
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Assume that an agricultural business management 
education program were available for you in your 
community or area. Please rate each nt the 
following management skills based on how important 
you believe it to be as a part of such an ed- 
ucational program. Check only one box for each 
management area listed. 

A, GENERAL 

1, Inventory Management and Control 

2, Development of general business policy 

3, Profit Planning 

4, Decision Making 

5, Problem Identification 

6, Business Control Guides : 

7, Managing the Business for Short and Long 
Range Goals 

8, Managing the Manager *s Time 

9, Security (shop lifting, other theft and 
employee pilfering) 

10. Business Law Needs 

11. Insurance Management 

12. Transportation Problems 

B, * MARKETING STRATEGIES 

1, Price Determination 

2, Product Promotion 

3, Marketing Segments (special groups of 
customers) 

4, Purchasing 

5, Salesmanship 

C, CUSTOMER SERVICE 

1, Human Relations 

2, Handling Problem Customers 

D, PERSONNEL M/\MAGEMENT 

1, Directing Employee Leadership 

2, Office Management 

3, Labor Relations .• 

4, Employee Motivation 

5, Organizing and Staffing a Business 

6, Employee Training 

E, FINANCE MANAGEMENT 

1, Budget Planning Cost Control and Analysis... 

2, Source of funds 

3, Managing Accounts Receivable 

4, Bookkeeping Methods 

5, Capital Planning and Investment 

6, Financial Analysis of Entire Business 

7, Computer i^^ed Records 
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II. Again assume that an agribusiness management education program was 
to be offered in your community or surrounding area. Such a program 
could possibly be offered by different agencies or combinations of 
agencies. Please rate each of the following agencies according to 
the part you believe each should play in providing the management 
educa t ion pr ogram. 

Ratings are: 

1 . Agency should provide program. 

2. Maybe this agency should provide this program. 

3. Agency should assist another agency in providing this program. 

4. Agency should not be involved in the program. 

Circle only one number for each category below, 

a. Local or area public school 1 2 3 4 

b. State junior college or vocational-technical school. 1 2 3 4 

c. State college or state university I 2 3 4 

d. Private business or technical school 1 2 3 4 

e. North Dakota Cooperative Extension Service 1 2 3 4 

f. Small Business Administration 1 2 3 4 

g. The line company (John Deere, Case, International 

Harvester, etc.) with which your firm currently 

does a large portion of its business 1 2 3 

h. North Dakota Implement Dealers Association 1 2 3 4 

i. Other 1 2 3 4 

III. OTHER INFORMATION: Please complete the following questions. 

1. Which category best describes your current managerial position? 
Check only one. 

a. Manager of company store. 

b. Manager of private business but do not own. 

c. Manager of business you partially or completely own. 

d. Manager for local cooperative. 

2. How many total years have you been employed as a manager in a 
farm implement business? 

a. 4 or less c. 11 to 15 e. 21 to 25 

b. 5 to 10 d. 16 to 20 f. 26 or more 

3. Number of full-time employees working eleven months or more in- 
cluding yourself? Check only one. 

a. 4 or less c. 11 to 15 e. 21 or more 

b. 5 to 10 d. 16 to 20 

4. How many seasonal or part-time employees have you employed in the 
past year in each of the following months? 

January May September 

February June October 

March July November 

April August December 
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5,a, Does the company with which you are affiliated (International 
Harvostor, John Deere, Case, etc.) have a management training 
program avallablG which is designed to up-grade and expand your 
skills as a manager? 

yes no 

5. b. Are you now or have you been enrolled in such a program in the past 

two years? 

yes no 

6. Level of your formal education. Check only one. 

a. 8th grade or less 

b. Grade 9, 10 or 11 

c. High school graduate or equivalent 

d. Trade, technical or business school 

e. Some college, but less than a Bachelors degree 

f . Bachelors degree 

g. Bachelors degree plus other professional education 

7. Your age group. 

a. 25 years of age or younger d. 45 to 54 

b. 26 to 34 e. 55 to 64 

c. 35 to 44 f. 65 years old or 

older 
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NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
FAl^GO, NORTH DAKOTA 58102 


TO: Members of the North Dakota Implement Dealers Association 

FROM: Marvin Kleene and Dr , Donald Priebe 

Agricultural Education Department, North Dakota State University 

DATE: April 25, 1973 

About two weeks ago you received a questionnaire which is being used 
to gather information about management skills you feel are important 
in a management education program. 

We realize this is a busy time of the season and you may not have had 
time to reply. Your reply is important. You are the only person who 
can give us your ideas, and we need your ideas. Please take a few 
minutes to complete the questionnaire and return it in the enclosed 
sel f -addressed stamped envelope. 

This study is being done by the Agricultural Education Department, North 
Dakota State University, in cooperation with the North Dakota Implement 
Dealers Association, 

Your prompt return of the questionnaire will be much appreciated. 
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NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 58102 


TO: Members of the North Dakota Implement Dealers Association 

FROM: Dr. Donald Priebe and Marvin Kleene, Department of Agricultural 
Education, North Dakota State University 

DATE: May 3, 1973 


About three weeks ago you received a questionnaire 
which is being used to gather information about management 
skills you feel are important in a management education pro- 
gram* 

We realize this is a busy time of the season and you 
may have mislaid your questionnaire or have not had time to 
reply. Your reply is important. You are the only person 
who can give us your ideas, and we need your ideas. Enclosed 
is another questionnaire. Please take a few minutes to 
complete the survey and return it in the enclosed self -addressed , 
stamped envelope* 

This study is being done by the Agricultural Education 
Department, North Dakota State University, in cooperation with 
the North Dakota Implement Dealers Association." 

Your prompt return of the questionnaire will be much 
apprecaited. If you have already returned your survey, thank 
you for your help. 
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SUMMARY OF FREQUENCY RESPONSES OF 32 MANAGER-lA-- t-^lLl A'^'SA QUESTIONS 
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FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES TO THE 32 MANAGEMENT ^ 
SKILL AREA QUESTIONS S 

c o 

• o' ^ ^ ^ 

.5 a D ^ 

^ ^ CO 

c? i< 5 ^ 

CO 0 ^ ^ 

H CO ^ 


GENERAL 

1. Inventory Management and Control 117 43 21 4 3 

2. Development of General Business Policy 42 72 62 5 4 

3. Profit Planning 76 68 33 5 4 

4. Decision Making 81 65 31 6 3 

5. Problem Identification 42 56 65 19 5 

6. Business Control Guides 28 52 78 21 6 

7. Managing the Business for Short and Long Range 

Goals 43 71 58 10 4 

8. Managing the Manager's Time 57 60 47 13 7 

9. Security (shop lifting, other theft and employee 

pilfering) 13 31 67 64 iO 

10. Business Law Needs 16 39 63 63 6 

11. Insurance Managem<^nt 18 39 78 40 12 

12. Transportation Problems 17 40 78 46 6 

MARKETING STRATEGIES 

1. Price Determination 58 67 49 7 5 

2. Product Promotion 34 85 56 8 3 

3. Marketing Segments (special groups of customers).,. 15 31 76 49 12 

4. Purchasing 69 78 34 4 3 

5. Salesmanship 96 67 20 4 1 

CUSTOMER SERVICE 

1. Human Relations 78 71 25 9 2 

2. Handling Problem Customers 66 73 31 13 4 

PERSONNEL MANAGE>ffiNT 

1. Directing Employee Leadership 53 78 45 7 3 

2. Office Management 40 70 63 12 2 

3. Labor Relations 39 66 68 12 3 

4. Employee Motivation . 52 67 55 8 3 

5. Organizing and Staffing a Business 46 65 54 16 4 

6. Employee Training 44 75 58 7 3 

FINANCE MANAGEMENT 

1. Budget Planning Cost Control and Analysis 63 58 47 11 7 

2. Source of Funds 70 64 38 11 4 

3. Managing Accounts Receivable 84 74 24 2 2 

4. Bookkeeping Methods 57 57 60 12 2 

5. Capital Planning and Investment 43 66 63 11 3 

6. Financial Analysis of Entire Business 62 61 50 10 4 

7. Computerized 'Records 13 20 52 55 46 


N = 188 
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Jit U THE COMMON MARICET AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Au thoT Jack Stietelmeler ' .. Da te Pub. 1971 

. D. E. Materials Lab ^ ^ 
Publishe r 1885 Nell Avenue, 115 Townshend Hall > Columbus^ OH 43210 ; 


T#adM#r or Student Material Teacher Co 


'OBt $1,50 Lenqth\ ^ 


Grade Level Secondary/ Adult Suggested Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES^ - ' , 


SUMMART DESCRIPTION: a narrativs^ manual explaining the characteristics of the 
* countries making up the common market; their importance to world ttade an^^ their 
relationships with the United States are detailed. 

■ ' f 

* . 

AVAILABLE INZTRU.CTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS: Student assignments are giV0n at 
the end of each section. ^ 


Ti 1 1§ EXPORT L IKFORT PRACTICES' ' ^ p 


-J 


Author ' [ ^ Date Pub. 1961 

Vocational Instructional Materials Laboratory"^ 
Publieher Lindsey Hopkins Educational Center^ Miami » TL • 

'■ ^ ' ] ~~ ' ■ ' 

Teacher on^ti^ent Material Student . Coat Length 13 pages 

Grade Lev^e I Secondary/Collegjate/Adult Sxjfggeeted Time of Uae 72 hours 

OBJECTIVES : To acquaint the* itudent with the use of market surveys and interna- 
tional banking practices inVs^Cved with this type of busi^iness. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Con^sts of a course outline entitled Advanced Export and 
Import^ Praottces.- An analysis is made of th$ export and Import business in a num» 
ber of Central and South American countries. A bibliography which lists the ref- 
erences used by the s^tudent throughout the course is enclosed. 

r^j^^^LABLE INSTRUCTOfi MATERIAL AND TESTS:. ■ 
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INTRODUCTION 
"The useful parts of wealth getting are, first, 
"the knowledge of livestock--which are most profitable 
and where. and how — as for example, what sort of 
horses or oxen or any other animals are most likely, 
to give a return. A man ought to know which of these 
pay better than others, and which pay best in particular 
; places, for some do better in one place and some in 
another."^ ^ ' 

The concept of farm management is not hew. Since man first 
began to till the soil and domesticate the beasts, he"has been engaged 
in the business of management. While his management was- not guided 
by the knowledge of technology which the Twentieth century farmer, 
possesses,, he nevertheless performed the essential features of • 
management--decisionmaking . / 

To be a successful decision maker, one must have at" his 
command certain facts which bear upon his pending decision. As 
Aristotle wrote, "A man ought to know which of these pay better 

than others The steps in the decision process are more apt to 

lead toward a good business decision if the decision maker can 

^' Aristotle, Politics, Book I, Great Books Series, 


> / 


2 


fortify his intuition with facts drawn from the record of performance 

of the business. The decision making process can best be described 

' • • • 2 " 

as a series of organized steps as outlined below. 

1. Analyze the present situation. 

2. Locate the problem 

3. Set up objectives or goals. 

4. Size up resources. 

5. Look for various alternatives. 

6. Consider probable consequences and outcome. 

7. Evaluate the expected results. 
V 8. Decide on a course of action. 

9, Put the plan into effect. 
10. Evaluate the outcome in relation to goals. 

Most oixjpie steps in the decision process rely upon the 

decision-maker's ability to objectively gather, assemble, analyze, 

and interpret information relative to his business. To accomplish 

thes.e tasks it is necessary to have an orderly and systematic method 

of utilizing information which will be helpful in the decision making 

process. 

The nianagers of the more >than 40; 000 farms in North Dakota 
represent a unique group for whom the process of decision making 
is an everyday occurrence. Their task is augmented by the complexities 
of organization within their businesses and the vast and dynamic 
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Palan, Ralph and Edgar Persons , A Course of Study for { 
Adult Farmer Instruction, in Farm Management and Farm Busines^ Analysis , 
Third Edition , University of Minne.sota , 1972. 

Census of Agriculture , 1 969 , United States Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


storehouse of technical information upon which they can draw to 
facilitate the production of food and fiber. 

While the management task is in itself a formidable one, 
it is further complicated by the geograp-hy of the State. ^,The typical 
low population density of the State combined with the absence of • 
organized associations to provid,e^adequate and readily available 
management assistance^place the burden of learning how to be an 
effective managpr-^uarely upon the shoulders of each, individual 
manager .'-^Thus f unless organized programs are provided to assist 
in learning the management function , each farm m.anager must be 
, self^ducated in dealing with tha comple?xities of the oper:ation of 
his business • • " 


EXPORT MAWETINH TOR SMATIJIR PTRMS 


\uthor The International Marketing^ Instltltite 


Date Pub. 1966 


Sm^ll Business Administration 
Publiiher U» S» Government Prlntl|g Office, Washington^ DC 20^02 

T^achBT or Student Material Student Co at $1»00 Length 80 pages 

Grade Level • Collegiate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uae^ 


OBJECTIVES : To set forth a practical, low cost, selfWadininlstered system of mar- 
ket research to enable sinall business concerns to* ddtejnnlne appropriate means fox 
enftry into or expansion of export operations. 


i 


/ 


< 


$ JMMARY DESCRIPTION : The manu'kl outlines for the owner or manager ^of smaller 
firms the, sequence of steps necessary to determine whether and how to utilize 
foreign markets as a source of ipmedlat^ and futtire pifeflts* It describes the 
problems facing Smaller firms ^gaged in, or seeking to ent^r, firel-gn trade and the 
many type^ of assistance available to help them cope with "these prcjjJHems» The ^tudy 
also provides a step-by-step guide to the appraisal of the sales potenUlal ol for^'" 
elgn 'markets, and to understanding the requirements' of local marketing practices 
and procedujos in those marketst ^ ^ 

AVAILABLE Ii\STRUCTOF 1^/^TERIAL AmTTE^S^: ^ ^ 


Title 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS M;ytAGEMENT 


Author . Dayld B. Zenoff 


Publieher Mac»yllla;i Co.»^ 866 Third Avenu' 


^^^^^^^^ 


Dgte^Pub. 1971/ 


)oe2 


Teaa^er or Student 'Material Student Co^t^ 


Grade Level 


Collegiate 


OBJECTIVES: 


Length 32 C| pages 


Suggested Time 'of Uae 1 sem» 


SUMMARY DESCR'tPTION : Explores the nature of involvement in International busi- ^ 
ness by highli^ting many of the important* areas of activity required of a coapanK^^ 
iOrltn it decides to move into the international field* The. disQUSslon ls4iptended^ 
.to review why and how ck-^^onipany iMPRht bebome involved l^ntepmatlonally, ho^w-foreign 
opportuni'ties can be identified, what prol^ems and risks might be encountered li\ 
international commerce, and how proper perspective can provide the basis for proA- 


stable operations t 
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/UCTC 


R MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
-^35- 
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NEED FOR MANAQEMENT INiSTRUCTION 
The farm manager need take an isolationist's view only if 
he chooses to ignore the potential in each community for providing 
organized instruction- in farm management. Each community has 


already established an institutional framework of public'education to 
serve the youth^of the community \ It isl logical to assume that this 
well e.stablished network of public -schools could serve as the basic i 

organizational unit for expanding the responsibility of the schools to • 

include the farm management educatioVi of the adult farm manager in 

the community. . " \^ ^ 

That the need for educational opp^ortunity .is 'there, is evident. 
In spite of the large farm size of North Dakota farms, the net ^ productivity 

'\ " ■ ■ V vv . ■ ■ 

of the^e farms is relatively limited .\ The average income (gross) 

■ \ . ■ ■■ .. ■ \ 


from the sale of agricultural.prod'JctSAWas on\y $16, 146'P.er farm in, 


\ \ ■ ■ 4 

1959,. the last date for which census data is available,/ ■ Based 

\ / ■ ^ . ■ ^ . . , V 

-upon studies of',gFoss business margins, it Is estimated that* the 

' ' ■ . ■ V ■■ \ \- ■ 

money available for family living from farm incom^would be less ■ 

5 - ■■ • i . \ ~- ■. ' ' 

than $4,00.0 per farm for 1969. Eyeri thouqh 1973 {trices would 

produce a much higher income level , there is^ a strong 'need for 


improved and expanded management education for farmer^^and ranchers. 

This need is sharpened by sharply rising cost's and rapidly changing conditions 


4 . Ibid y 

^' Nodland, Truman, Edgar Persons, Janet Oris, "Farjm " • . . , 

Business Summaries by T>^pe of Farm, 1972," University of Minnesota , St , Paul, 

\ ' ■., ' \ '* ■ ■ ■ 


With the earning potential evident by. the larga-phy.sical and 
human resources use4 in farm production, a program to extend the 
opportunity for increasing management efficiency through organized 
education programs is worthy of continued study, trial and evaluation. 

Vocational Education is provided for many types of gainful 
employment, butvery little is being provided at present for entrepreneurs 
such as farm operates and managers~Whire~t'He number of secondary 
and post-secondary youths served by Vocational Education in North 
Dakota is rapidly increasing, the.number of adults being served is 
relatively small. . . 


. RELATED LITERATURE 

Because i\terest in and study of farm management has existed 
for a long time, the literature dealing with the management process is 
very voluminous. However, it was not the primary intent of this project 
to add to the knowledge about management but rather to examine the 
feasibility or establishing and adapting a specific type of delivery 
system for farm management education. 

With the latter purpose in mind, the literature is more confined. 
The principal activity in establishing management education as a model 
for adult instruction in agriculture occurred in Minrtesota. While there 
have been many published reports of the se ac tivitlas, only )±i'Ose relevant 
to the current operation of management education programs have been 
..selected for review. 

Curriculum: 

Palan and Persons developed a curriculum guide for farm 
management instruction which outlined the types of instruction for the 
first three years of management instruction. ^ This guide provides a. 
series of twelve to^fiiteen units of instruction to be included in each 
of the three years,. The general theme for the series of units in 
•successive years is a) Farm Records and Accounts; b) Farm Business 
Record Analysis; and c) Farm Business- Organization. Each teaching 
unit outlines the teacher objectives,, subject content and suggested 

'"^6 ' ' ' ' 

' ^ • Palan, Ralph, and Edgar Persons!, Course of .Study. ..op cit. 
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on-farm instructional activities . ' ' '^'^^^^ 

They also state that a farm management education program ^ 
must meet five specific criteria; ^ 

1 . There must be regular enrollees in each course 

2. Specific units must be taught as part of each course. 

3. There should be a regular and definite sequence of courses. 

4. There must be continuity between courses with progress 
y toward the most effective farm business organization 

and greatest operating efficiency which is consistent 
with family goals. 

5. "On-farm instruction is an integral part of the teaching plan. 

Classroom instruction was. augmented by Painter's contribution 
on keeping farm records.'^ He defines the kinds of records that must 

be kept to obtain a useful analysis and outlines procedures to follow 

.■1 ■ ' . 

in checking the information for accuracy. 

8* 

Once information has been gathered and ana^lyzed. Painter/ 
outlines ways in which the information can be used in both classroom 
and individual instruction. By using actual farm data in his illustra- ^^''^ 
tions, he presents data in a way that .can be easily understood by 
the farm family. 

An aid for teaching farm record keeping can be- found^ in the 

Farm Accounting Problem and Key. /The range of business transactions 

t 


7 ' • ■ 

Painter, Charles M-. , Keeping Fa'niti Records for Analysis , 

Austin Area Vocational Technical Institute ^lAtistih/ Minnesota, 1966, 

\J ■ 


"Using Farm Analysis Information," Austin 


Area Vocational Technical Institute, Austin ; Minnesota, 1968, 


9, 


Walker, Donald and Edgar Personjs , "Farm Accounting 
Problem and Key", Vocational Agriculture Materials Center, Staples 
9^. Area Vocationar Technical Institute, Staples;, Minnesota. 


\ 

\ 


normally found in a farm business are arranged in a way. that would 
permit a student to learn the basics of farm record keeping. The key 
provides an answer sheet for the accounting problem for either check- 
ing student work or for use in other problems such as account closing 
or business analysis. 

Business Analysis: I • 

Step by step instructions for analyzing the farmer's account 
can be obtained in The Documentation for Farm Business Analysis. 
This document outlines how each item which appears in the business 
analysis is calculated. It is the document upon which the computer 
program for analyzing the account is based. 

Evaluation: 

Cvancara^^ first explored the financial benefit to farm families 
enrolled in the management education program. Using a matched pairs 
technique, he determined that each of the first three years of manage- 
ment instruction added about $500 to the gross earnings o-f the farm 
business. His study hinted at, but did not substantiate .that there 
may be a diminishing marginal return effect from subsequent input of 

managbo';.nt instruction for a farm family. 

** ■ * ■ ^ ■ . ■ 

o ■ 

Persons, Edgar , "Documentation for Farm Business Analysis" 
1972 edition. Addendum 1973 , Vocational Agriculture Materials Center, 
Staples Vocational Technical Institute, Staples, Minnesota. 

' Cvancara, JosepH, "Input-Output Relationships among 
Selected Intellectual Investment in Agriculture" , Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of Minnesota., St. Paul, 1964. ' . 


Rolloff^^ in a study of Ohio farmers engaged in management 

instruction established that farmers learn as well as earn while engaged 

in management in'^struction. Rolloff reported a- cost-benefit ratio 

of 1:5 6 for the famil^i^.s enroll ed-but_f ailed to account for all of the 

costs , both opportunity ^and direct, that were incurred. 

An extensive beqefit-cost study of 3; 518 farms was done by. 
13 

Persons, He demonstrated that the benefil-cost ratio, based upon 
labor earnings for farmers, was about 4:1, When all community costs 
were considered, the ratio was still 2:1 based on labor earnings. 
When business activity in the community was used, the ratio rose 
to 9:1 not considering the multiplier effect of money generated in 
the commufiity, A significant finding substantiated the earlier work 


reported by Cvancara, There was a diminishing marginal return effect 
beginning with the fourth and continuing through the sixth year of . . 
instructional input, but a very rapid rise in earnings associated with 

subsequent instruction in years seven through ten. Even during the 

" ■ - '' \ 

years of declining marginal return, the^b'enefit cost ratio vyas well 

'\ ' . 

above 1:1 , ' ^ 


\ 
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• Rolloff, John, "The Development of a Model Design to 

Assess Instruction in Terms of Economics Returns and the Understanding 

of Economics Principles", Ph.D. Dissertation, The Ohio State University, 

Columbus, 1966. 

. Tersons, Edgar, et al, "An Economic Study of the Investment 
Effects ofjducation in Agriculture" , U.S.O.E. Project OE 427-65, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 1968. 
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An alternative approach to the evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the management program is based on the persistence of enrollees 
in maintaining, class membership. Examination of the records of 
enrollment held at Agricultural Records Co-Op, Madison, Wisconsin, 
. showed that of the >484 farm cooperators enl^olled in the Thief River Falls 
Farm Management Program in 1971, 480 were again enrolled for the 
1 972. business analysis year,"'"'^ 

Another gross evaluation measure is the speed with which 
the farm management education program as defined in the previously 
cited documents has been adopted by other states. States which 
/now have active farm management education programs include: Alaska, 


Wa 

Connecticut, and North Dakota. 


'Washington, Oregon, Idaho, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa , Wisconsin , 

15 ■ ^ ■ \ 
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'Personal notes obtained from Edgar Persons, Professor . ' 
of Agricultural Education , University of Minnesota , St, Paul, 

Palan, Ralph, "Proceedings, National Invitational \ 
Conference on Farm Management Education". , Faribault Area Vocational 
Technical Institute,/ Faribault, Minnesota, 1973, j; 


\^ ' BACKGROUND OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT. 

Initial steps toward the implementation of an organized 
program of Farm Management Education in North Dakota Vocational 
Agriculture Departments were begun in June of 1969. At that time, 
as part of a course in Adult Education taught by Professor Shubel D. 
Owen, Dr. Don Priebe introduced the Farm Management Education 
concept in seyeral class sessions. This program was alsq^ explained 
in other meetings . 

During the winter quarter of 1969-70, Farm Management 
Education was introduced' as a major component of Agricultural Education 
401; Adult Programs in Vocational Agriculture . This program has 

continued as a major emphasis in the course. 

■ i . ■ 

In August of 1970, Dr. .Edgar Persons of the Agricultural Education 
staff at the. University of Minnesota taught an intensive one week 
in-service workshop on Farm Management Education at NorthxDakota. 

State University. This course was'offered by the -Agricultural Education " 

■' ' ■ ' ■ ■ .1 ■. . 

Department with funding and cooperation from the North Dakota State 

Board for Vocational Education.. The enrollment included fifteen 

Vocational Agriculture instructors and two graduate students. 

In Cbtober of 1970, a coordinating committee consisting of 

Quentin Christman, Allen Dockter, Leslie GuUickson, Leonard Larshus. 

Marlow Nelson, Virgil VandeWalle, Norbert Mayer and DonTriebe 


met in Fargo during the NDEA Convention to make further plans 
and recommendations for the implementation of Farm Business Manage- 
ment Education in North Dakota. Plans were made to utilize the account 

books developed at the Area Vocational Technical Institute .in Thief-- - 

River Falls, Minnesota. A supply of record books for North Dakota 
was obtained and made available through the North Dakota Vocational 
Agriculture Instructors Association. 

In January of 1971, a pilot Farm Management class was started 
in the Stanley community. This class, taught by Leonard Larshus, 
served as a model for other North Dakota Farm Management programs / 
in Vocational Agriculture Departments. 

Need for Record Analysis System 

The needier an organized system of record analysis became 
■apparent as the first local program began to develop.' The coordinating 
committee had recommended the adoption of the analysis system in 
use in Minnesota. An analysis center to begin processing North 
Dakota Farm Management Records, to provide technical assistance 
and to begin planning necessary modifications appeared as a priority. 

o 

need. 

In January of 1971 a proposal for a Farm Management. Education 
Record Analysis Systems Research and Development Project was 
prepared by the staff. of the Department of Agricultural Education, 


at North Dakota State University. This project was transmitted on 

February 1 , 1971 , and was later approved for funding beginning 

July 1 , ,1971-, -by -the- North Dakota State Board for Vocational Education. 


*VDepartment of Agricultural Education / North Dakota State 
University , proposal for Farm Management Education Record Analysis 
Systems Research and Development to State Board for Vocational • 
Education, February 1, 1971. 


Ti t U INTERNATIONAL MARKETING , , ^ ' -.-..^ 

Author " Philip R« 'Cateora ._Date Pub. 1971 ^ 

Pub li$her "Richard D« Irvflrit ^^•^ ^^^8 Ridge Road » Home voodf IL 6o430 
Teacher or St^^l/RK\ Mater Student CoBt $12#50 Length gjk pagas 


Grade Leve I ^ Collegiate . Suggested Time of Pee 1 senm 

OBJECTIVES : The objective of this book is to present a conceptual fr^nevork for 
marketli)g In ^11 foreign countries and provides concrete p action-oriented beneflta.- 
to marketing managers and students of marketing the world around." 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The basic premise of this book is that in today's world of 
global enterprise, the approach of teaching the dynamic subjects of international • I 
marketing a^id international business from the narrow viewpoint of ooaan transpor- 
tation or export trade mechanics is not adequate. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title ' INTERNATIONAL MARKETING . 


Author Roland i.* Kramer [_ ,_Date Pub. 1970 

Publisher Sou th-WevS t e rn Publishing Co«t 3101 Madison Road > Cincinnatit OH ^S227 
Teaoher or Student ^^erial Student Coat $10»75 Length 638 pages 


Grade Level ^ollegiate/Adul t Suggeet^bd^^^Time of Use 1 sem» 


OBJECTIVES , 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses the financial and economic aspects of inter- 
national marketing, as well as • the social, political, legal, ethicaii, 'and environ- - 
mental considerations involved In worldwide .business«.:^lt presents a balanced treat- 
ment of subject matter — oiie 1^at gives the student a' broader an)i more accurate 
jActure of marketing as J profession. For example^ it ♦presents both import and 
expoi:^ information and both the theory and practice of marke^ting. 

\ ... • • 

' "^''LAB4JE instructor MATER'IAL and TESTS: ■inst-ructor' s Manual 
m ■ -536- • • • 


PURPOSES AND SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of the Farm Management Education Record 

Analysis Systems Research and Development Project was to develop 

a riecords analysis and interpretation system for Farm Management 

Education offered as a part of this program of Vocational Education 

in Agri6ulture in North Dakota, The subsequent system and resulting 

d^ta bank would then be used for reseaioh and for program or curriculum 

development, . • - 

17 

The specific objectives of the prepensed project were: 

To design and implement an analysis and interpretation 
system for the records kept during the 1971 Farm Manage- 
ment Educg^ion program for adults, \^ 

.To mbdify.:.on the basis of the 1971 results / the analysis 
andTnterpretation systems for use in processing the 1972 
records, ' 

To provide a central headquarters for the North' Dakota 
Farm Management Education program and to provide technical 
assistance to teachers conducting local programs, 

■ ... \ ■ 

To. establish a data' bank 6^ information based on- the 

197-1 records and those of subseauent years, 

,> . ■ ■ , = V ' ■ 

To continue this data bank, and to make the information 
available in a form useful to plan and m'bdify curricula. 

To utilize the data bank for continued research needed 
for development, modification, and evaluation of the 
analysis system and the educational program. 

To examine the use of a variation of Farm Management 
Education for other agricultural business management needs » 

117. .... 
■j Ibid 


. 1. 

2. 

3. 

.4. 
5. 
6- 

7. 
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DESIGN OF THE PROJECT 
The design of this developmental project can best be described 
by the chronological sequence in which activities were planned. 
The following list of activities brings into focus the elements of 

^*planning, coordinating, implementing and evaluating as described by 

\ 

the project objectives: \ 

Flow Chart of Project Activities 

I. Begin inser/ice education o'f teachers to generate inlerast 
and develop expertise needed to launch initial pilot programs 

in Farm Business Management Education. y 

II. Select Farm Busiaess Record book suitable .for use with the 
North Dakota farms; develop promotional brochure-. 

III. Arrange for and coordinate use of electronic data processing \ 
services for rebord summary and analysis . ■ 

. IV. Secure services of graduate assistant to coordinate develop- 

ment of project and to assist iri modification of analysis program. 

V. Continue in-service education of instructors through both 
group and individual consultation. ' 

. ■ / 

VI. Incorporate instructional techniques into pre-service education 

/ 

courses . / 

■ /■ ■ . ■ . 

VII. Complete summary ^^and analysis of first year records of farm 

cooperators in pilot schools. 

VIII. Through individual and group consultation, develop expertise 
in local instructional staffs in the techniques of analysis 
interpretation. 


■ ■ / 

/' 

K. Maintain a data base for use in curriculum development and 
comparative studies • 

X. Conduct in-service training workshop for new prospective 
teachers. 

XI. Make modifications and adaptations of business analysis 
program to better serve North Dakota farmers. ' 

XII. Summarize business records for second year of pilot study; 

i ■ • ■ 

publish report for distribution to farmer cooperators ^and to 
other teachers for use as curriculum resource. \^ ' 

XIII. Examine the. feasibility of adaptation of the management 
education approach to other forms of. business, enterprise. 

XD/. Develop scheme for continued operation and coordination 

of farm management education. 
XV. Prepare and publish final 'report. 

• ■ / 
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PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION 
Pre-service education for those preparing to become 
teachers of :igriculture must proceed in concert with the development 
of programs in which those teachers will serve. Although the develop-- 
ment of pre-seryice components" for the teaching of Farm Management 

y 

Education-was not a part of this funded project, it is reported here 
because of the important and close interface with. project activities 
and development. ^ ■ . 

An the winter quarter of 1969-70, a sub^stantiai\Fa'rm ^ 


Management Education, component was developed ^and tau^pht in 
Agricultural Education 401 / Adult Education in Agriculture > in the / 
Department of Agricultural Education. In each suc^ceipdiiig/^A^inter 
quarter this course has been offered wi^ an increasing 'emphasis on 
the teaching of farm management. \Asl theVpfogram has aeveloped \ 
ithin the State, there has been made available an/4ncr4a'singly broa*d ■ 


iterialv 


\ 


and valuable source of teaching matierialV^ '"^\ , , 

Arrangements are being made -yvitlji they Dep^artme'nt of Agricultural 
Economics for the offering of a course in Farm Accounts and Analysis 
to pVovide^ additional needed input into tne pre-seVvice teacher ' 

.\ // ■ ■ \ • . . ^ 

prep^ratiQn program.' "--^ • • - \ - ^ -\ 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATIOlSr 
The In-service education, of teachers conducting or plannxng . 
to conduct Farm Management Education programs is of crucial importance 
and 'must proceed in close harmony with the development of such 

.progi'ams. The need for intensive and well planned in-service activities 

\ ' 

was particularly critical in the case of the Farm Management program 


and project because: \ 

1 . Teachers were generally not acquainted w^fh this . 

program or prepared:to teach it at the time the project 


began. \ \ i 

1 ■■■■ ■ \ . /■•.■■ /:n ! 

2 Those more experienced teachers most likely t^ be'^in 

\ these progran^'s were furtherest removed in time^span <..^;^ 
from preparatory/courses . ' / 

3. 'Changes^' in farm management' and the related, teachii^g 
. ; f)rogram are dynamic and rapid/ necessitating a vigorous 

:• .and continued in-service education delivery system — 

Such an in-service program has been provided in the following/ 
W-ays:i;. - ^ . ^ ' , . ■ . 

I [ A series of three intensive one-week Farm Management \\ 
Education workshops were offered in 1970, 1971., and 1972. While 

. \ ^ ■ • ■ ■■ • . ^ 

these workshops were npt part of the project reported. here, they 

were closely allied with project activities and were funded by, the 

•••.>•• 

North Dakota State Board for Vocational Education and offered by the 

■ ■ ■' ■"• ' ^ \ '• '. ^''x'^'— ' ^ 

Department of Agricultural Education. '^^s^ ' ' . - _ 


The first workshop offered in August of 1970 is described on 
page 11 of this report. A follow-up workshop was taught in August of 
.1971 by Mr. Ralph Palan/ Farm Management Instructor at Faribault\ 

Minnesota. Fourteen^teachers were enrolled including several who 

1 • ~' 

had attended the 19^70 workshop. In August of 1972 , a third intensive 
workshop was taught by Dr. "Persons with 2 7 enrolled. , These workshops 
helped fornff a solid basis for the further development of Farm Manage- 
ment Education in, North Dakota. 

During the research and development project and as an integral 
partno'f meeting one of the objectives, ". . .to provide technic i assistance 
to teachers conducting local programs a series of in-service activities 
were. carried out and included: 

1) A two-day records close out session was held in 
Bismarck on December 29 and 30, 1971 , for 
teachers conducting or planning to offer programs in 
Farm Management Education. lJ]x. Ed Sisler, Coordinator 
for 'Voca.p'onal Agriculture from Thief River Falls, 
Minnesota, Worked with Marvin Kleene in coordinating 
this pro'gram .1 

2) A meeting was held in March of i,972 to explain the 
' use of the com'puterized depreciation programs . 

■3)\^A^^^coi^^ out session was conducted on 

December 2 6, 2 7 and 28., 1972 in Mlnot and Bismarck. 


4) In March of 1973, two half-day Farm Account Analysis 
and Interpretation sessions wer4 held in Minot and 
Bismarck. These workshops, designed to further prepare 
instructors to teach records analysis interpretation, were 
taught by Mr^^ Palan and Dr. Persojnis. 

5) Considerable in-service technical assistance was also 
■ provided by the preparation and distribution of teaching 

aids, visits by the coordinator to schools to assist teachers 
. and numerous -telephone conferences to provide needed 
' assistance. 

These in-service education activities have been a continuous 
and integral part of the development \of Farm Management Education— 
in North Dakota. ^^..^-^"'^ 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PROGRAM COORDINATOR 
A Graduate Research Assistant was emp. in December^ 
1970^ to coordinate, in cooperation with the. Project Director , certain 
aspects of the development of Farm Management Education in North 
Dakota. The responsibilities of the position were defined as follows: 
U To supervise the summary^ and analysis of all farm management 

education programs^located in North Dakota. 
11. To provide completed summary and analysis reports for each ■ 
cooperating farmer submitting his record for analysis as well 
as summary reports for teachers or agriculture in the State of 
North Dakota . " 
in. To develop and disseminate teaching material which will be 
useful in implementing new programs and improving the.- 
effectiveness of established programs of farm managerhent. 

IV. To conduct meetings of local teachers for tha purpose of ' 
interpreting the summary of farm business records. ■ 

V. To respond to the requests of Vocational Agriculture teachers 

c 

for assistance with the procedures of on-farm instruction, 

including the mechanics of record keeping^ analysis and interpretation. 

VI. To maintain liaison with program developers in Minnesota and 
other states with the express purpose of improving the record 
summary and analysis available to teachers and farmers. 

VII. To conduct studies and surveys of management needs to assist in . 
guidance of local programs or initiation of new State program thrusts.. 
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■ DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS ANALYSIS PROCEDURE 

In the initial stages of the project it was decided to use the 
business analysis scheme developed in Minnesota as a basic, tool 
for summarizing farm business accounts. Since this system was 
already in widespread use, it seemed more appropriate to adopt 
the system with hope of modification rather than tp-^xpend initial time 
and resources on duplicating a system miuch like it for North Dakota . 

The analysis system provides a summary . of the farm business 
based upon an accrual accounting of the transactions of the business. 
It is divided into six basic parts. (See addenda 1 and 2 as illustrations. ) 
A brief description of the parts follows: 
I* Resources Available (Table 1) 

Capital investment in each segment of the business is reported 
as well as the physical quantities of land and labor. that were used 
in thGyear*s business. The summary of resources reports ^11 resources ' 
us-ed regardless of ownership. 

II. Income and Expenses (Table 2a, .2b; 6a, 6b.) 

All cash income and expenses for the business; regardless 
of ownership, including some non-cash income and non-cash expenses 
are reported for the whole farm in Tables 2a and 2b. The same items 
are reported in Tables 6a and 6b except that the landlord's share of 
both income and expense are omitted and certain expenses peculiar 
to the operator are included. ' ■ 



III. An Accrual Accounting by Enterprise (Table 3) 

Here income and expense, for an enterprise are combined to 
produce a return or cost figure that reflects the contribution of the 
enterprise (Beef cows, for example) to the total income and expense 
of the business . . * ' • 

IV. Net Worth Statement arid Significant Financial Ratios (Table 5) 

As the name implies, this data set enumerates the asset and 
liability status of the business at the beginning and close of the year. 
In addition, some ratios are reported which provide guidelines about 
the security of the financial p'6¥^iTion'"o£lh~e"o 
y. Management and Efficiency Factors (Table 8) 

The purpose of this table is to get a birdseye view of the health 
of the business and to provide some clues as to where the business 
may be improved to better meet the goals of the operation. 
VI. Enterpr-ise Tables (Table 9 - 18b) 

Each crop and livestock species is presented in a separate 

enterprise table which provides data- on the profitability of the enterpris 

. . I 

and upon the identifiable management factors/ that may contribute to 

I • 

the success or failure of the enterprise. 

To arrive at a business analysis for a farm cooperator, it is 
necessary for a set procedoire to be followed in handling the individual 
farm data. An important element in the data handling process is to 
protect the confidentiality of the material. Thus, all farm record data 
is carefully guarded to insure that only those who need to know to 

• • • , . I'. • . ■ : . • 

complete the analysis have, access to the data . . ' 
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\ 


SUMMARI DESCHIPTION: StucU^^he international marketing operatlona 0/ m^ltl^ 
national firms froB a managerial -point of view* Chapter I discusses the enTlroiH 
nent for international business using an economic framework} Chapter II analyzes 
the foreign- baying decision; Chapter III discusses organization and planning for 
international market'ingj Chapter IV is concerned with the management of product* 
place, promotionp and price policies of the multinational firms, a\nd Chapter V 
develops guidelines for inte;mational marketing administration. \ 

AVAILABLE IN^THUCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti t le INTERNATIONAL MARKETING - A COMPARATIVE SYS'SEMS APPROACH . 

Author \ David Larson . f ' ' ' . Date Pub. 196? 

Pub lieher John W^J.ey <fe Sons, fiew York,. NY ^ ^ 


Teaoher or Student '-Material Student Coetj^ length 539 .pages 

Grade Level * Collegiate Suggested Time' of Ude 1 Bem» ^ 

OBJECTIVES : < ^ 


0 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION'. This book is an initial effott to focus on comparative 
marketing as a whole, rather than on individual segmer?ts« Discusses domestic m^ir- 
keting systems In \^rious parts of the warld* 

. ■ ■ • ■ , ■ ■ \ ' 

Q AVAILABLE ' INSTRUCTOh MA/EPIAL AND TESTS: 
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The flow chart which follows outlines the process the record 
goes through from the initial data entry on the. farm to the final, 
publication of the summary report.. 
Record Analysis Flow Chart 

• Start 

■Farmer with inatmator guidanoeiy^ 

keeps farm and home accounts . ^ ' \ 

Farmer and instructor close out 

record in preparation for analysis. • • 

Record book and approprzate close out .•■ 
forms are submitted to project coordinator. 

Project coordin^or reviews record^ makes 
appropriate entr^s- on computer data entry forms. 

Data forms transmitted to Agricultural Records 
Cooperative 3 Madison^ Wisconsin. 

Data entry^ verification^ computing X 

and report assem^y. ^ 

Analysis report (4 copies) returned to 
coordinator. ^ 

Coordinator reviews report^ 

transmits 2 copies to instructor. ^ 2 copies 

stored for 


Data stored on tape 
for averaging . 


Final Report 


Instructor rev^ews report^ transmzts 
copy to farmer as preliminary report. _ 

si/ . 

Instructor mainta^ns file copy 

for reference. 

Farmer reviews report — uses data to 
evaluate business. ^ - 

. t ^ 

Delivers final report to farmer at 
special interpretation meeting. Coordinator 

publishes summary 


Coordinator* notifies Agric. 
Records Cooperative that 
' averages should be compiled. 


Delivers final report 
' to instructor. 


report; collates with 
individual report on 
file for each cooperator. 


Using data stored on tape^ 
A.R.C. compiles averages 
for State. ^ • 

State averages 
. delivered to 
coordinator. 


As illustrated in the flow chart, the coordinator plays a very 
vital role in the completion of the analysis report for the teacher and " 
farmer. In addilfion to these duties, as he maintains liaison with the 
developers, he works to develop the modifications of- the program that 
are most crucial to the successful use of the analysis in the Farm 
Management Education program. 


MODIFICATIONS IN THE BUSINESS ANALYSIS PROCEDURE 

Several modifications in the master analysis program have 
resulted from either the direct or indirect influence of the North 
Dakota . farm management education program. These modifications 
are listed below. 

I. Expansion of the selection \of crops . 

Some field cfoprs commonly grown in North Dakota were not . 
■included in the initial list of crops for which individual enterprise 
data could be obtained. In concert with representatives from other 
states, the original list of 26 crops was expanded to over 900 crops _ 
to permit the individual identificatioji^of practi'cali^ every economic 
crop in North Dakota.' ^. — ^ 

^IIV' Treatment of pasture as a separate crop enterprise. 

While the original crop analysis plan^reated^ pasture as 

- a-sep^etrate-crop-, there was no mechanism*t9. record income or expenses 
against pasture. The 1972 revision permitted the treatment of pasture 
as an economic crop and further modification in 1973 permitted the 
selection of many different kinds of pasture as' separate and distinct, 
enterprises. 

Ill, Allocation of costs to livestock enterprises. i' 

The project coordinator helped to develop and document the 
allocdtic^n of farm power and machinery , livestock equipment and 
building expense to the various livestock enterprises. 
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IV. Adoption of color coding for finar'report . 

For easy reference the final report was produced in coded 
colors to perr^it farmers and instructors to locate and study specific 

r 

items with gij/eater ease . . _ 

V. Adding Per cent Calf Crop - Beef Breeding. 

Although the printout format had a slot provided for the pdr cent 

\ 

calf crop, the mechanism for calculating this item had not been completed. 
With the assistance of the program developers a procedure was demised 


to record the needed .d.ata.._on.~.the i^^^ perform the 

necessary calculations by computer. 
VI. Allowance for other Crop Income. 

The enterprise table for crops was not designed to allow the 

inclusion of non-product crop return. Thus, items such as ASC payments 

/ 

insurance proceeds, and sale of straw:were not not normally, credited 
to the crop enterprise from which such income was derived. A 1073 
modification of ti^ program included a line on table 10 for hand 
input of thie non-product crop income, while the subsequent 19 73 
revision incorporated the idea into the basic table*. \^ 

A iTiaJo^ was aimed at adoptirjg a computerized 

depreciation sche^^uJ^ to^ovide for continu_ojisjrecord^ing of capital 
asset information. Although the^computerized schedule. had been 
used in Minnesota for three years. North Dakota was the first other 
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State to adopt its use with the analysis program. About 75 per cent 

i 

I 

of the cooperators havie used the computerized schedule. While this 
single event may appear to have little significance, it does indeed 
contribute to the organization and operation of the management 
program. Since the majority of instructors in the Farm Management 
Education program have responsibilities for high school students as 
well, it is important that available alternatives to some record 
"■keeplrtg"bookY' be^ The use of the computerized schedule 

not only reduces the time required to close an account book for analys 
but improves the accuracy of the depreciation record and reduces 
the coordinator time required to transmit an account for analysis. • 


REVIEW OF MAJOR PROJECT ACTIVITIES 
Many of the important accomplishments are reported in the 
section on development and modifications of the business analysis 
procedures. A very significant amount of project effort was expended 
on in-service education and technical assistance through workshops, 
visits to schools, telephone calls, and the production and dissemina- 
tion of teaching aids. These efforts were continuous in nature and are 

included in more detail in the report section concerned with in-service 

/ ■ ■ ■ . . 

education. ' 

Other major activities which outline the progress In a chrono- 

logical sequence are reported in this section of the report. 

\ ' ■ 

Promotional Activities 

At the beginning of the project period (July 1, 1971) a qualified 
Graduate Research Assistant had not been secured.' This search 
was continued throughout the summer and fall of 1971 . During the . 
fall of 1971, Dr. DontPriebe, Project Director, conducted several 
informational meetings to acquaint VocationaT Agriculture Instructors, 
School Administrators , School Board Members, State Staff members. 
Advisory Council members, and others with the Farm Management 
Program.. Meetings were held in Bismarck, Washburn, Stanley ,"^TiGg.a, 

Bottineau, Rugby, and Maddock. \ 

. ■ ■ . • ' \ 
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Other promotional meetings were held during the course of 
the project and in June of 1972 a Farm Management Education brochure 
was developed and printed. This was made available in quantity to 
schools as a means of presenting Farm Management Education and as 
an aid in developing or expanding programs. 

Record Processing and Analysis 

On December 1 , 1971 , Marvin Kleene was appointed as 
Graduate Research Assistant and began his graduate studies and 
his duties on the Farm Manageme,nt Education project. Record 
summary and analysis was begun in January when account books 
from Stanley and one record from the Wyndmere community were 
received and reviewed for accuracy and completeness. On 
January 26 and 27, Marvin Kleene visited the analysis center at 
Thief River Falls , Minnesota, to review the record processing system 
in use at, that analysis center and to confer with Mr. Sisler, Area 
Coordinator, concerning methods of processing the North Dakotar ^ 
Farm Management account books. Valuable assistance was received 
from Mr. Sisler and the staff at the Thief River, Falls Area Vocational 
Technical Institute . At this time , some account books were returned 
to instructors for needed corrections or additional information. 

In February of. 1972 , the corrected account books were 
received in the DepafFment of Agricultural Education, data were 
transferred to computer sheets, and these were submitted to,the 
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Agricultural Records Cooperative at Madisaa, Wisconsin, for analysis. 
On March i5/>1972 , the completed analysis reports were received _ ^\ 
and two copies of each were forwarded to schools with-e'ach cooperator 1 
receiving a copy of his record analysis. 

During April of 1972 / the 1971 State Report of Record Analysis 

\ \ 

was summarized /'...written , printed and distributed . - (See Addendum #1) 

The copies provided to farmers enrolled in local areas cpritained their \ 

report tables in addition to the average tables. This individual informa- 

f ■ ' i 

tion was kept confidential and reported only to the farmer concerned. • 

Copies of the analysis report were made available to the 
State Board for Vocational Education staff. Vocational Agriculture 
teachers interested in starting Farm Management Education programs, 
and other interested persons • Copies of this-report were also retained 
for classroom use in pre-service and in-service, education courses. 

Late ih May the Analysis Report wa^^revievyed by project ' . 
staff assisted by Dr, Persons. ThiS' meeting was held to review 
progress and to identify modifications which should be made in the 
record analysis system. In June, a similar meeting was held to' 
review the project and the progress of establishment of Farm Management 
Education programs in public schools in NorthDakotao 

During 1972 several new Farm Management Education programs 
were started in North Dakota.- As of June, 1972 , the following schools 
were conducting Farm Management Education programs: ■ 


• School " * 

Bismarck * 
New Salem - 
Stanley 
Tioga 
'Wahpeton 
Washburn 


No. of ■ 

Cooperatbrs 

a 

i 

, , 7 
4 
28 

9 


No. Using 

Computerized Depreciation 


■ 6 
1 

" 3 
28 


** Vetera'rt' s Agriculture Program including 
Farm Management 

* Post-secondary Farm Management'-Program . 


In July of 1972 , aa Annual Report covering project activities ' 
to that date was prepared and submitted to Research Coordinating Unit 
of the North Dakota . State Board for Vocational Education. 

On December 14 and, 15 , 1972, the Research Assistant attended 
a Coordinators Meeting with representatives of the Agricultural 
Records Cooperati-va . This meeting, held in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was for the purpose of coordinating the processing of the 1972 accounts 
in early 1973 and to^examine^problems and possible changes, . . 


Account book^jbverintg the 


for,analysis beginning on-^Jafiuary .4 


1972 calendar year were. received 
, 1973. The process 'Of checking , 


verification,, determining totals, and transferring data to computer 
input sheets continued until February 26, 1973. During this time 
computer input, sheets were submitted at intervals to the Agricultural 
Records Cooperative at Madison^^ Wisconsin, and as the returned 
analyses were received, the preliminary copies were sent to the schools 


During April 1973, the averages for 39 North Dakota Farm 
Management cooperators were published in the 1972 State Analysis 
Reportj. (See Addendum #2) The copy provided to each individual 
jfarmer also included copies of his tables inserted facing the table 
containing the area averages for the same items. Reports were made 
available to each instructor and each cooperating farmer as well as [' 
to the North Dakota State Board for Vocational Education staff and 
others. Copies were also retained for'use in pre-service and in- • 

* service education courses . ... 

,. • . ■ ^ \ 

■ ^'-'In Jurie of 1973, Marvin KLeene, Graduate Research Associate, 

X ; 

/ and Leslie GuUickson, who assumed statewide Coordinator responsibilities 

r . , ^ ■ : : . ■ N : ■ 

for Farm Management Education on July 1, 1973, attended the National 
Invitational Farm Management Education Conference in Faribault, i . 
Minnesota. The purpose of their atteijidance was to help review and \ 
expand the analysis program, as well as to exchange teaching informa- 
tion and ideas. ' ! v: ■ 

The Graduate Research Associate assignment was completed in\^ 

' ■' - 

August and in N6vem.ber, the Project Director conferred with Dr. Edgar • 

■ ■ . ■■/,..■■". X. 
. Persons-concerning project completion, reporting, and evaluation. 

■| ^" 

N orth Dakota Implement Dealership! Manager Study 

During the first half of 1973|, a study- was conducted as part 

ssibilities of adapting this 


of the project nto begin examining po 
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Ti t U INTERNATIONAL MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Author Michael J. Thomas • Date Pub. 1969 

Pubti§h0 r Houghton Mirfllri Co.p Eostony MA 


T0aoh§r Student Material Student CoBt length ^96 pages 

Grade Lfvel Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 1 sea# 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Covers* the very basics of intema:^onal marketing all th^> 
May though the development of the international corp6rati 


AVAILABLE IN^TRUCXOR MATERI A L AND TESTS: . S 

Title IJJTERNATIONAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT! THEORY^ POLICYt KNTblRPRISE 

Author Franklin R> Root V ^ Date Pub. 197p 

( ^ 
PublieKe r South-Western Publisy^ing Co>t 5101 Madjson Roadj^ Cincinnatlf OH 4322? 

Teaoher^or S^tudent Material /Student Coet $ro>95 Lengt\ 686 pages 

Grade^Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 1 sem» ' 

OBJECTIVES: 


yWMMARI DESCRIPTION : Explains and relates two aspects of international trade 
and investment — the national perspective and the enterprise perspective. The na- . 
tional pers'pective deals'^ with the description and analysis of national economics 
while the enterprise perspective deals with the role of multinational enterprise 
in the world economy and its relations with national governments. 


"q^'LABLE' INSTRUCTOR- MATERIAL AND' TESTS: Instructor's Natiual and Exaaina- 

EKLQ ^^^ki^^- ^ ^^^^^ . 


type of management education to non-farm agribusiness managers. 
This study concerning ^Attitudes of North Dakota Implement Dealership 
Managers Towards, a Continuing Management Education Program" 
(see Addendum #3) wai conducted by Marvin Kleene, Graduate Research 
Associate, with the assistance of the Project Director and the'cooperation 
of the North Dakota Implement Dealers Association. \ 

A questionnaire was mailed to the 359 North Dakota implement / 
dealership managers located as of. January 11 , 1973. Usable replies/ 
were received from 188 managers. The results of the study provided 
definite indications of interest in management education. Detailed 


results are available in the study report. 
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• Kleene, Marvin, Report of the Research Study , "Attitudes 
of North Dakota Implement Dealership Managers Towards a Continuing 
Management Education Program," conducted as part of the Farm 
Management Education Record Analysis Systems. and Development 
Project in. cooperation with North Dakotq State Board for Vocational 
Education Research Coordinating Unit. 'DeparlrnGnt' of Agricultural 
Education, North Dakota State University, Fargo. 


DISSEMINATION ^ 


\ 


Dissemination efforts have included the 1971 and 1972 State 
Record Analysis Reports and the report of the "Attitudes of North DakotaX 
Implement Dealership Managers Towards a Continuing Management 
Education Progra^m" study / as well as this Final Report, Copies of 
each were or are being .nade available to North Dakota Vocational 
, Agriculture Instructors), North Dakota^State Board for Vocational 


Education staff. Research Coordinating Unit Directors and others who 

■ ■■■■■ ■ /. ■ ■ • \ 

may be interested. Procedures and results concerning the project 
have also been made available periodically in local meetings and in^ 
response to requests. During the Central States Research Seminar 
held in Southern Illinois University in Carbondale, Illinois, July 30 
to August 2 , 1973, Don Priebe, Project Director^, reported on the 
development of Farm Management Education in North Dakota. 


^ ' PLANS FOR PROGRAM CONTINUATION 

During the duration of the research and development project 
the coor'dination and analysis c'enlipr was maintained in the Agricultural 
Education Department at North Dakota State University. In the early 
spring of 1973, plans were/dirafted for the establishment of an analysis 

' center on a continuing /program basis rather than on a project basis. 

/■ • . 

A decision was made to establish the analysis center at Bismarck 
Junior College. This was believed to be an appropriate location because 
of the geographic location relative to local programs, proximit^7 to the 
Office of the State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture and the con- 
tinuing, development of post-secondary and adult programs in Farm 
Management Education at Bismarck Junior College. 

This center was established cooperatively between Bismarck 
Junior College and the North Dakota State Board for \^ocational Education 
on July 1 , 1973, and at that time Leslie Gullickson was appointed 
as Coordinator on a half-time basis with teaching duties comprising 
the balance of his assignment. 

. .-^^'^ Since July 1 , the Coordinator has begun the establishment of 
the Analysis Center and .provided technical assistance to teachers and 
has worked to promote the development of Farm Management Education 
programs in North Dakota schools. 


CURRENT STATUS OF PROgIrAM 

■ 

Programs and Enrollment \ 

19 

On November 3 , 1973 , the following schools were reported 
conducting Farm Management Education Programs, either as part of 
a Veteran's Agriculture program, Post-Secondary Production Agri- 
culture course, or an Adult Farm" Management class; 

School Number 

Bismarck, Post-Secondary Farm Management 14 

Berthold, Adult Farrii^ Management ^3 

Bottineau, Veteran's Farm Management 26 

Devils Lake, Veteranfs Farm Management 32 

New Salem, Adult Farm Management 5 • 

Rugby, Veteran's Farm Management 5 

Stanley, Adult Farm ly/Ianagement 7 \ 

Wahpeton/ Veteran's ' Farm Management 32 

Washburn, Adult Farm Management 3 

.127 


Record Analysis 

The Coordinator estimates that records for nearly 100 
-cooperators will be analyzed for the calendar y^r 1973/. These 
reports "are scheduled to be available by March of 1974. 


Projections for 1974 — > 

Estimates for 1974 enrollment indicate a very substantial 
and rapid expansion in programs of which Farm Management Education 
is a part. Much of this expansion is planned in Veteran'^. Agriculture 
programs . 


19. . 

Letter from Les GuUickson, November 3, 1973. • 


\ 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

■ - • W 

Summary \ 

1. Farm Management Education programs have been established 
in nine schools with an approximate enrollment of 12 7 fanners 
during the 1973 calendar year. 

2. Projections based on plans for 1974 indicate a substantial 
expansion of Farm Management Education Programs in North 
Dakota . 

3o A record analysis system was adopted and modified to fit 
North Dakota conditions. 

4. A central data analysis center was maintained for the 1971 
' and ■1-972 years . 

5. A continuing analysis center„witli a Coordinator has been 
established ct^;Bismarck Junior College. 

6. T§chTlical assistance has been and will continue to be provided 
to teachers of Farm Management Education programs. 

7. Pre.-^se1:vice and in-service education for teaching in Farm 
Management Education programs were provided during the 
project. In-service activities will continue to be scheduled 
as needed and plans have been proposed to further strengthen 
the pre-service programs with an additional course in Farm 

. "Records and Analysis. 

8. A data bank has been established dnd^^pialiS'^to continue needed 
rg,&ea'fch in Farm ManaaejnejTf Education are being proposed. 


9. A beginning has been made in examining the adaptation of similar 
management education programs to non-farm agribusiness 
managers. The study findings indicate considerable interest 

in management education as expressed by North Dakota farm 
implement dealership managers. 

10. Much valuable assistance and cooperation was in evidence 

/ 

during the project. Cooperating agencies included: Department 
of Agricultural Economics and the Communications Office, 
North Dakota State University; North Dakota State Board for 
Vocational Education and State Staff; Thief River Falls Area 
Vocational Technical Institute; University of Minnesota 
Agricultural Education staff and many others.. . 

Evaluation 

Farm Management Education programs have been established 

/ 

in nine North Dakota communities. A record analysis system has / 

• / . - / 

been adopted and modified for use in North Dakota. Pre-service " " / 
and in-service programs were established and provisions were made 
to provide technical assistance to teachers. 

The stated objectives of the Farm Management Education 
Records Analysis System Research and Development Project have 
been substantially achieved and provisions have been made for 
program operation on a continuing basis. 
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Recommendations 
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Research concerning record analysis and interpretation , 

teaching methods, curriculum development and program 

\ • 

design should be continued with concurrent maintei^ance of 
the data bank. '\ 

Establishment in schools of additional full-time positions 

■ \ 

for teachers of Farm Management Education programs Is 


needed for spuncd and conti lued program development. 
The position of Coordina-tor for Farm Management Education 


should soon be' designated as a full-time position to provide 

she 

\ 


for operation of an expanded analysis program and increased 


need for technical assistance. 


\ 


• / 


Addendum 1 


Addendum 2 


Addendum 3 . 
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•PERSONAL SERVICES 
04,15'00 00 


0rg3.nized subject .matter and lea^rning experiences 
related •to the tasks performed iJy sales and manage 
me nt personnel in establishments primarily engaged 
in providing services. Gene rally: j these services 
are concerned with personal improvements and the 
care of a psrson or his apparel. Incllided kn this 
category are laundrie© and drycleaning establish*- 
ments, shoe repair shops^ funeral homes, photo- 
^Traphlc studios, and dance or art studios. 
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General Status . 

Introduction \ . 

j. . ' ^ 

The Doctoral Program in Vocat'ional--Technlcal Education at the 

University o£ Tennessee began with the Fall Quarter o£ 1971. Twenty- 
two students, including eighteen recipients o£ EPDA fellowships (eight 
federally-funded awardees and ten state-funded awardees) enrolled for 
the,, first quarter of operation. As of August 31, 1973, five students 
had graduated from the program with the Ed,D, degree, five had completed 
all requirements for the degree andnine had -completed all require- 
ments except the dissertation. Additionally 14 students had enrolled 
and were pursuing the doctoral degree full-time on- campus and 10 other 
students have been admitted to the graduate program. 

Program Goal 

The overriding goal of the Doctoral Program in Vocational-Technical 
Education at the University of Tennessee is to prepare a cadre of educa^- 
tional leaders' and a'Sministrators at the graduate level who can effectively 
ontribute to improving the quality of leadership in vocational education 
messee and the nation. ^ 

Objectives X, - ^ 

The attMniT^ent of the primary goal of the doctoral program, that 
of providing personnei^who could' provide the sophisticated leadership 

in integrated and special occupational education programs, is being 

\, . 

realized through the achievement of the following performance-based 

objectives. 


EPDA Fellows are expected to be able to: 

Demonstrate a comprehensive understanding and knowledge 
of the role of public schools and supporting agencies in 
providing comprehensive occupational education programs 
that meet the>full range of individual needs, 

■ \ ■ 

Effectively utilize instructional systems and processes 
in occupational education programs. 

Operate, utilize, and critically evaluate systems -for 
developing annual and long-range planning and program 
evaluation systems. o 

Conduct research of fundamental nature and utilize 
research findings for program development and improvement. 

Utilize student performance evaluations, occupational ^ 
guidance systems, and career development programs to 
meet individual and program needs „ \ 

Organize, administer, and assess programs for handicapped 
and disadvantaged students. 

Program Description ~ . 

Structured alternatives best describe the Vocational-Technical 
Program at the doctoral level at the University of Tennessee. 

The program normally requires a minimum of two calendar years 
of full-time study beyond the masters degree » The minimum credit 
hours beyond the baccalaureate degree is 120 hours. Upon admission 
the candidate *s- record of professional training and experience is 
reviewed and appraised in order to determine the best j^rograin to. 
follow in achieving the individual' student ' s occupationkl goals and 
aspirations. Evaluation of the student's previous training and ■ 
experience is made by the student's advisory committee. The identi 
fied areas of efficiency and deficiency in relationship to program 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 


objectives are the principal 
student's pro°gram is based. 


criteria upon which each individual ^ 


Tlie total Doctoral Program in' Vocational-Technical Education, 
including the master^s degree work, consists of the following: 
1, A Professional Education Core (15 Quarter Hours) 

a. Measurement - 3 

b. Philosophy - 3 

c. Psychology - 3 

d. Statistics - 3 

e. Resjearch Methods - 3 


2, An Area of Concentration (45-54 Quarter Hours) 

a, Vocational-Technical Seminars - 3 
Service area - 18 • 
• C, Functional area - 18-27 (administration, teacher 
education, etc.) 

3, A Cognate Field (9-18 Quarter Hours) 

4, An Area of Research Techniques (6-12 Quarter Hours) 

5, A dissertation (36 Quarter , Hours) 
(see schematic illustration on' next page) 

In the educational core area of th^ program, all awardees were 
given an jexa:mination on each of the core subiectives. Those who scored 
at a satisfactor)*^ level were not required to take courses in that area. 

In the area of concentration phase of the program, . all awardees 
were, required to participate in three special seminars, and each had 
to take a course in Program Planning, Administration and Supervision of 
Vocational Education, and Evaluation. Three students petitioned the 
departmental executive comirij.ttee, requesting a waiver of the Evaluation • 
course requirement. Based upon their background experiences and fornial 
courses, the waiver was granted in each case. Flexibility was built into 
each individual's program by allowing him to choose service area courses 
and determine 'the functional area (teacher education, supervision, admini 
stration, etc.) that he wanted to pursue. 


PROGRAT.I LEADING TO THE DOCTOR OF EDUCATION DEGREE 

•IN 

VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE 


The following diagram gives an overview of the minimum program. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
CORE 

(15 hours) 

Measurement- -3 
Philosophy--3 
Psychology--3 
Statistics-T3 
Methods of 
Research--3 


\ - • 

• AREA OF CONCENTRATION 


(45-54 Hours) 


Voc-Tech Seminar--3 
- Service Area--r^l8 
Functional Area--18-27 
(Admin i s t r a': i on\ 

College Teaching or 

Research) 



DISSERTATION 
(36 hours) 



COGNATE FIELDS 


(9-18 hours) 


RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 
(6-12 hours) 


Tlie basic program was augmented with a two-phase internship pro- 
gram required of each of the BPDA awardeeso 'Hie first internship was 
completed by most awardees during their third or fourth quarter of 
residence. Students were required to spend one-half quarter ("5 weeks) 
in each of two internship locations. One of the early internship 
experiences was completed in an organization that had research and/or 
•development as its main objectives. 

In deciding upon the proper internship experience for each partici- • 
pant, the student was carefully counselled by his major advisor and / 
program committee regarding his occupational background, experience/ 
future goals, and objectives. Tlie internship experience was used as 
a means of providing practical experience and as a vehicle for filling 
in educational deficiencies in the professional preparation of the awardees'^i^ 

The secoa^phase of the internship consisted of one or more full 
quarters in an institution or organization that was related ±d the awardee's 
occupational goals. Tliis internship was completed during the time that 
the student was working on his dissertation. ./ / ■ 

In the cognate area, students have chosen areas of study such as 
sociology, psychology, higher education, communications, and educational 


administratis, as well a^^Jiomp^^onomics , agricul-tural science and marketing. 

The resea^'i^^te^h^^ requirements have been met jby the awardees 
in such courses as statistics, historical research methods, experimental' 
design, computer programming, machine data processing, philosophical 
research methods, sociological research methods and educationaT^sur\reys^ 


PART II . 
Operational Progress 


Fellowship Awardees - - .^.^^ 

By the end of the second year of the program, all, 18 of the 

original awardeisis had completed their formal coursework and had 

passed the preliminary doctoral examinations. In addition, 17 of 

the original 18 awardees had completed the internship requirements. 

(One dropped the EPDA fellowship program before completing the 

internship.) The status oTeach student, his prior position and 

position as of August. 31, 1973, is reported on the following list: 

/ VOCATIONAL- TECHfaCAL EDUCATION- DEPART?4ENT 

/ PLACEf4ENT RECORD - DOCTORAL PROGRAM 

as of August 31, 1973 


Student 
Number 

1. 


Status Prior Position 

Continuing Community College Instructor 


2. 

No longer 
enrolled 

Teacher - Secondary level 

3. 

A.B.D. 

Teacher - Secondary level 

4. 

Graduated 

Local Coordinator 

5. 

A.B.D. 

Guidance ' Counselor 

6. 

A.B.D. 

State Department 

7._ 

Graduated 

College Instructor 

8. 

Completed 

Te~acher~ ^^-^S.ecqndary level 

9. 

Graduated 

Teacher - Secondary level 


10. 


Graduated 


Director, Area School' 


Current Position 
Student 

Technical Institute 
Administrator 

Community College 
Administrator 

Teacher Educator 

Consultant, State Dept 

Project Director, SACS 

Teacher Educator 

Teacher Educator 

-Local piyfect or, Voc.y 
Educataoifi — — 

Local Direct or^, Voc; ^ 

^. Education.--^ 


DRY CLEANING-^AIJIS-^JX-SERVICE- 


Author Da^Pub. \ , 

Classroom World Productions, Order from Associated Educatlonffi 
Publi§h€ V i!^3Lterla.l's Companies, Inc. 9 Glenwood at Hillsborough Street, Ralelgbt KG 

T0aoh0r or Student Materi)il Studfent Co8t $182^30 Lencjth 5 ftl«strlp3 

' ) Audio Wl/o f llmstrlp^ $2B#6p • 
Grade Level ^^^ Secondary/Adult y Suggeeted Time of Uee 

^BJECTIUES: 


I 


SVMMAftl DESCRIPTION^ Covers such points asi how to build dooi^to-door salesy 
selling from behind the counter, the importance of personal appearance, pre-plannlngt 
how to locate prospects how to appeal to the five senses, six things to do and say 
Xn stopping complaiijts, specific dry cleVniii^ procedures and operations, different 
types of soils and fabrics and how to handle each In the ck:y cleaning process, 
removing wrinkles and creases; garment inspection. 

Available instructor material and tests^: 


ti il* ■■ "dry cleaning - SALES & SERVICE 


^^^^ • . 
Author ^ 1 ' Date l^ub. ^ 

Thompson^ Mitchell & Associates '. '/^ 

.Pub Ztahtfr 2996 Grandview Avenue, Roberts Building^, Atlanta, GA 303t)5^ 

Teacher or Student Material Student, ■. . Coet $187«50 Length 5 filmdtrips 

Grade' Level v ' "^eco r?dary /Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: ' 


. • . . V ■. 

SUMt{ARI DESCRIPTION : Five color 'fUmstrips' with cassette tapes. Topics covered 
are I I) Bright rutyre - Chapter Ij 2 >- Bright Future - Chapter 2\ 3) Bright Future - 
Chapter 3? '*^}' The Professional Dry Cleaning Story; and 5) Seven Keys to Fatqrlc Service* 

V . ■ . y ^ - ... 

Q 'ifATLABLE I N STRUCTOR^ MATERI AL AND TESTS.: - . ^ ' ' * ^ 


11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
KEY: 


Completed 

A.B.D. 

A.B.D. 


Instructor - Commuiiity College Private Industry 
Teacher - Secondary level Consultant, Co-op 


Administrator - Community 
College 


Administrator, Community 
College 

Teacher - Secondary level 


Consultant, Co-op 


^Consultant, State Dept. 


Graduated Teacher - Secondary level 

Continuing . Teacher - Secondary level 

A.B.D. Teacher - Secondary level 

Continuing ' Instructor - Community College 

A.B.D. Teacher - Secondary level 

Continuing Student is continuing to enroll and w.ork on dissertation. 

A.B.D. ^ Student has completed all requirements except the 

dissertation. '. 

★ ★ ★ A- ^: ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Of the original 18 awardees, five ha ^/'e graduated and are employed 
full-time, three havie completed all requirements (but did not complete 
requirements in time for the August graduation date) with two of. those 
students being employed as of August .31, six have completed all require- 

ments except the dissertation and were employed full-time off campus, 

. ■ j 

three have completed ^al.l requirements except the dissertation and are 
continuing to be enrolled as full-time students, and one student has 
completed all requirements except, the dissertation, but is no longei^ .^-^'^^ 
enrolling as a student. (See Appendix A for complete list^of '^udents . ) 


Courses 


Considerable realignmeht of formal coursew.ork occurred' durinr tl^iC 


second year of operation^^^^JThe originkr sieries of three seminars was 


chan^ged^from-'t'hree three credit hour courses to three - on^ hour coui^^ses, 
This was done, primarily, to allow more^ flexibility in student scheduling 


and because it was determined that some of the subject areas covered in 
the seminars were more suited to formal courses available to other- student 

All Vocational-Technical courses were evaluated by stuaents and 
staff during the second year. This evaluation led to reorganization of 
several courses. 

Eight new courses and workshops were added in such areas as Career 
Education, Principles and Philosophy of Vocational Education and Inter- 
pretation of Data for Dissertation Research. 

Awardee Representation In Faculty Affairs 

Two of the vocational-technical education students participate in 
each of the departmental faculty meetings. In addition, at least one 
of the doctoral students serves on each of the nine departmental commit- 
tees. 

Students have formed their own student organization and conduct 
monthly meetings on a regular basis. A member of the faculty is elected 
by the students to serve as faculty sponsor. 

Advisory Committee 

An Advisory Committee for the EPDA program was established during 
the second year of operation. ' (See Appendix B for a list of Advisory 
Committee members.) Meetings of the Advisory Committee were held on 
January 23, and May 17, 1973. 

The purposes of the Advisory Committee are included in Appendix C. 
The constitution of the Advisory Committee, as developed by that com- 
mittee, is included as Appendix D. . 

The primary activity of the Advisory Committee during the year was 
the completion of an evaluation of the EPDA program at the University 


of Tennessee, A summary of the committee's evaluation report is 
included in Appendix E. * 

Professional Staff 

Several staff changes occurred in the Department of Vocational- 
Technical Education during the year. 

Dr. Ralph Woodin was named Head of the Department of Vocational- 
Technical Education. 

Dr. Ralph Orr joined the Department on January 1, 1973 with a 
primary assignment in the trade and industrial occupations area. 

Dr. Anthony Porreca joined the staff on August 1, 1973 with 
responsibilities in the business education and office aclministration 
areas. 

Dr. Donald Riggs and Dr. Ralph Orr both left the staff on August 
31, 1973. 

Dr. Roger Haskell was appointed to. the staff effective January 1, 1974. 

/ 

Dr. Haskell earned his doctorate at Purdue University-- and has b^'en a 
member of the staff at Florida State University'. 

Other Program Developments \^ 

One of the most improtant developments in the Department of Voca- 
tional- Technical Education was the renewed emphasis on the handicapped 
and disadvantaged program areas. Two new doctoral students were admitted, 
and awarded EPDA fellowships, who had a wealth of experience with handi- 
capped children and a minimum of experience in vocational- technical 
education. - 


There are significant aspects of that development: 


1, Admission of students in this area reflects a change in 
departmental admission policies which had previously 
required extensive/teaching experience ' in one of the 
vocational areas . 

2, It paved the way for more extensive interdepartmental 
cooperation, particularly with the University of Tennessee, 
Department of Special Education, 

3, It provides real evidence that the Department of Vocational- 
Technical Education has a sincere interest in and commitment 
to special education areas. 

The department established a publication called the VT Research Series.. 


The purpose of the publication is to provide a. mechanism through which 
graduate students, working with a senior staff member, may develop additional 
research writing expertise and through which results of departmental research 
efforts may be widely disseminated,. - \ , . . * 

The department frculty continued to refine its consolidated organi- 
zation and established departmental goals and objectives. (See Appendix F) 
In addition, several standing committees w^re organized to provide for 
faculty involvement and contributions to a dynamic program of teacher educa- 
tion and progress of the department. Committees functioning during 1972-73 
included: ' 

Research Committee 
Evaluation Committee 
Student Teaching Committee 
Social Committee 
Departmental Policy Committee 
Curriculum Material subcommittee 
Departmental Gbals Committee 
Graduate Recruitment Committee 

Student Involv^ent 

In addition tOxintemship experiences completed by EPDA fellows, a 
number of other experiences at the regional and national level, were pro^ • 
vided. These include: 
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1. Attendance and participation in various programs at the Annual 
AVA Convention. / 

/ 

2. Visits to the U.S. Office of Education. 

3. Participation in EPDA proposal development. 

4. Participation in Statewide Staff Conference on MBO 

5. Participation in National Vocational-Technical Teacher 
Education Seminar, 

6. Attendance at National Business Education Association 
Convention. 

7. Attendance and participation in Southern Business Education 
Association Convention. 

8. Attendance at National RCU Director's Conference. 

9. Participation in Southern Region Agricultural Education 
Research Conference 

10. .Attendance and participation in the annual conference -of -the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 

11. Attendance iand participation at National DECA. 
Internships 

During the 1972-^73 program period, EPDA fellows completed full-time 
internships in a variety <of locations and types of organizations as foil 

Appalachian Educational .Laboratojy 
.Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit 

Mayland Technical Institute; North Carolina 

Blount County, Tennessee, Vocational Education Program. 

Knoxville Area Vocational-Technical School . , 

. Industrial Teacher Education Program, UT Knoxville 

Tennessee State Division of Vocational-Technical Education 

Tennessee State Advisory Council 

Southern Association of .Colleges and Schools 
- Knox County oard of Education 

Clinch-Powell Educational. Cooperative \ , 

Greenville Public Schools^ Tennessee \ 

South Florida Educational Planning Council , Inc., Tampa 

Georgia State Department of Education! 


Department Status - 

Dr. Ralph Woodin, Head of the Department of Vocational-Technical 
Education, announced his retirement effective July 1, 1974. A 
departmental search committee has been actively involved in the 
process of identifying a person to serve as head of the department. 
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APPENDIX A 


1971 EPDA Fellowship Recipients and Their Replacements 


First Recipient 

Donal^jd Baucom (N.C.) Agr Ed. 
Rt . 4, Box 133 
Bakersville, N. C. 28705 

Genevieve Smith (TN) Bus. Ed., 
1205 Snowden Dr. 
ICnoxville, TN.. 

Raymond Holt (TN) Agf Ed. 
1607 Hollywood Dr. 
/ Knoxville, TN._^. 

Leonard Go forth (TN) Ind. Ed. 
1101 Forest Ave. 
Maryville, TN, . 37801 

Juahita Wallace. (Ok) Dist. Ed 
3394B Moundview Ct. 
' Lexington, Ky. 40502 

Matt i^eiser (TN) Ind. Ed. 
1106 Edgewood Drive 
^ Knoxville, TN.^ 

Ben Hirst (TN) Ind. Ed. 
2 3 .Arpege Way 
Atlanta, Ga. 30327 

Bill Gooch (111) Ind. Ed. . 
RR #2, New Era Road 
..Murphysbpro, 111. 62966 

'George Vanover (Fla) Bus. Ed. ' 
2303 Cape Bend Ave. 
Tampa, Fla. 33612 

Jackie Jackson (TN) Ind. Ed 
. Rt. 1, Back Valley Rd. 

Oliver Springs, TN, 37840 

.Marvin Kelly (TN) Ind. Ed. 
Rt . 22, Outer Drive 
Knoxville, TN, 


Replacement 

cjf. 

Sam \Vhitaker (Ky) Agr Ed. 9-1-73 
35,00 Sutherland Ave. . L-!"207" 
Knoxville,. TN. . 

Geral dean 'Johnson (TN) Home [Ec. 9-24^73 
Massey Hall, 825 Volunteer Blvd. 
Knoxville, TN. . . 

Allen Clift (TTJ) Spec. Ed., f-l-'S 
6541 Vestine Dr. 
Cbrryton, TN. 

Wayne- Jones (TNJ Technical Ed. , 7-1-73 
3500 Sutherland Ave. E^lOl 
Knoxville ,^.TN. J ' 

Norm Park (Ok) Dist. Ed., 9-1-73 
3500 Sutherland Ave, I 
Knoxville, TN. t . 

Buford Maner (Tr>I) Agr Ed. 2-1-73 
Route 3 

Maryville, TN, 


Pat Brawley (TN) Home Ed. Ed', 1-1-73 
Box 11213 
' Knoxville, Tf^. 

Betsy Heineman (TN) Bus. Ed., 9-1-73 

31A Hamilton House, 1400 Kenesaw 
Knoxville, TN. 

Sharon Cooper- (Fl) Home Ec, 9-1-73 
2521 Kingston Pk, #1203 

Knoxville, TN. ■ . , ' : • 

Anita Webb (TN) Home Ec<. Ed., 9-1-73 
1543-B Co.lefnari Rd; 
Knoxville, TN. 


Lovella Richardson (TN) Bus. Ed,, 1-1-74 
. Kimberlin Heights ^Station ^ 
Knoxville, TN. \ . 


Tony Hinson (TN) Ind. Ed. 
B-56 Green Meadow Pk. 
^ Chandler St. Rd. 
Louisville, TN. 

^ .. 

Roy Norris (TN) Agr Ed. 
Box 143 
Tazewell, TN. 

Charles Graves (Ala) Guidance 
3700 Sutherland Ave. G-3 
Knoxville, TN. 

Jerry Wilkins (TN) Bus. Ed. 
100 Greenbrier Drive 
Knoxville, TN.. 

Michael Ahem (Cnn) Bus. Ed. 
7809 Chesterfield Dr. 
Knoxville, TN. 

Bettye Hirst (TN) Bus. Ed. 
23 Arpege Way 
Atlanta, Ga. 30327 

James Culligan (Fla) Agr Ed. 
2121 S. HWY 301 
^Dade City,. Fla. 33525 


James Slusher (TN) Dis^;. Ed., 1-1-74 
Rt. 2, Glenn Circle 
Powell, TN. 


Ruth Richardson (TN) Bus. Ed., 9-1073 
701 Longview Road, Apt. C. 
Knoxville, TJJ. 

. -anette Graves (Ala) Spec. Ed., 9-1-73 
3700 Sutherland Ave. G-3 
Knoxville, TN. 

Paul Dixon (TN) Agr Ed., 1-1-73 
Box 32 

Calhoun, TN. 

(Will finish in March" or June) 


Farris Jordan (TN) Dist. Ed., 11-1-73 
4604 Cheyenne Dr. 
Knoxville, TN. 

/' 

t , ■ • /■ . 

Tojbe; designated among Florida 
Fellows now in residenc^_j:t^T 


1 


Dates of Fellovyships : All will-terminate 
Total Replacement fellowships cis of 12-15- 
States Represented: 8 
Degrees Pursued: Ed. D. - 18. 


9-1-74 
73: 7 


/ 


■ / . 
/ 


SELECTED FACTS. ON PLACEMENT M^D BACKGROUND 
OF THE FIRST 22 DOCTORAL STUDENTS 
IN THE DEPAR™eNT OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

December 30, 1973 

EPDA Fellows 18 
Other .4 

Total 22 

Vocational Area of Master's Degree: 

Industrial Ed. 9 

Business Ed. 6 

Agric. Ed. 4 

Home Ec. Ed. 1 

Dist. Ed. 1 

. ^ " Guidance . 1 

Number who have received the Ed. D. degree (12/15/73) 11 

Number still holding original EPDA Fellowship 1 

Number actively pursuing Ed.D. degree while, employed 7 

Number who -^ere employed full time as of 1/1/74 21 

Major fields of employment: 

Local administrator of Vocational Ed. ; 7 

Teacher educators in community colleges 

or universities /■ 5 

Administrators in univ. or community college , w4- 
Administrators or supervisors -.(State / 

Department of Education) / _ 2. 

in a private business V 1 

Teaching in a secondary school / 1 

Administrator in a regional accrediting , 

agency . Hr 

Currently employed in same field as — ^ 

M.S. Degree — . 5 

Cuirently empJ.Ayed-iri'''Srother field^^^^ ^ 
--'.T^J^of'-educa^tion . 15 
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' ~T' ^ 

Author J R> WllJett r'. . ' , - . ' Date 1966 

' ^ Small Business Acbiinlstratlon / 
Publisher U. S. Governnieik Office, l^shlngtorif DC 20402 . , 

. r . . . - • • ^ ' ' ^ 

Teacher or Sttident. Materia I Both Coat Free Length 8 pages 

. ~ : ^ r — 7^ 

Grade Leve t Secondaiy/Golle^late/Aciult ^uggeeted tilhe of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: ' ^ 


' Stfffff7(Rr^BSCRIPTI0l^ 


DBSCRIPTIOlt^ This bibliography provides a selected lisiVof references 
covering the rto re 'important facets of the laundry and diycleaning Indus ti^y» Ma- 
. terial covering coin-operated, self-service establishments has been included as 
have references pertinent to the operation of laundry and drycleanin^ plants* 


AVAIUABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 

4 


Ti t le \ STARTING AND MANAGING A SMALL DRYCLEANING BUSINESS 

* * ■ 

A^uthor . Noel Grady ^ [ Date Pub. 1966 

' " Small Business Administration ^ 
Publisher U, S. Government Printing Office, Washington^ DC 20402 
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Teacher dr ^Stude^iUft- ^ateric^ ^ Student Coet $ ,.35 Length . 80 pa^ges-^ 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult \ Suggested Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


• 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION r a number of the problems that enter into starting and 

tanaging a small drycleaning' business ,are dlscus3ed, *ind some helpful suggestions 
re made • 


'"q^LABLE INSTRUCTOR' MATERIAL ^ND TK'JTS: 


APPENDIX B 

ADVISORY COI'C'IITTEE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECINICAL EDUCATION 

Name and Position 


Dr. William H. Co f field 
Associate Dean, Graduate Studies 
College of Education 
Tlie University of Tennessee 

Elmer As linger 
Supe rin t e ndent 

ICnoxville City School System 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

. / 

Lowell Burket / 
Executive Director / 
American Vocational Association 
V/ashington, . D. C. r 

Dr. Carl Schaeffer \ 
Professor, Vocational- 
Technical Education 
Rutgers University ' 
Rutgers, New Jersey 

William M. Harrison ^ 

AssistantjCommi'SS'i'oner for 
^ ^-Vo'c'ati onal-Technical Education 
• State Department of Education • 

Nashville, Tennessee- 
. . 

Juanita Wallace . * 
EPDA Fellow from Oklahoma 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Dr. Ralph J., Woodin (Ex Officio) 
^Head \ 

Department of Vocational-Technical 

Education ^ . 

College of Education 
University, of Tennessee 
ICnoxville; Tennessee 


Jack Carr, Assistant Superintendent 
Curriculum and Instructions 
Chattanooga City School 
Ch att anoog a ^ Tenne s see 

Jack Proffitt 
President 

Proffitt ' s Department Store 
P. 0. Box 388 
Alcoa, Tennessee 

Joan Toney 

. Instructor, Health Occupa,tions 
Nashville Area School, 
(past president , TVA)' 
Nashville , Tennessee 

Dr. Larry Hughes 

P ro f e s s or , E^uc a t i on a 1" Admin i s t r a t ion 

_,and -Sup^f V is i on 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

- George Oliphant ' \ 

Department Superintendent 
Electrical and Electronic Department 
Atomic Energy Commission . , 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee \ 

Dr. James D. McComas (Ex Officio),, 
Dean, College of Education 
University of Tennessee.; 
Knoxville, Tennessee . 

Dr. Garry R. Bice (Ex Officio) 
Director 

Research Coordinating Unit 
College of Education 
University of Tennessee 
"Knoxville, Tennessee 
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APPENDIX C 


AD.VISORY COMMITTEE TjISKS 

I, Organize " 

Elect officers . > / 

Develop constitution and by-laws 

Secure official recognization from University of Tennessee 


II. Become acquainted with the current programs 

Teacher Education Undergraduate In-Service 
Agricultural Education 

Business Education ~ 
Distributive Education , 
Home Economics Education ' \ 

Industrial Education - Including Health_Educati6n and 
'Industrial Arts 

Graduate programs 

Public Service activities 


III. Assist in evaluating the EPDA Doctoral program 
IV, Evaluate each of the major aspects of the program 
y. Suggest new directions for each aspect of the program 


VI* Help the department keep aware of new developments affecting 
vocational teacher education 


VII. Help inform appropriate persons or organizations of the goals, 
objectives, and operations of the department 


APPENDIX D 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
TO THE 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
AS APPROVED BY THE COUNCIL 

MAY 17, 1973 


PREAMBLE 

In the belief that Vocational-Technical Education now stands on 
the threshold of a new. era in American education. 

In recognition of the importance of instruction, research, and' 
the service role of the De'partment of Vocational-Technical Education 
at the University of Tennessee, 

In the knowledge that . collective intelligence is superior to • 
individual action in decision making. 

In the understanding that improved communications and a cross 
fertilization of ideas reqi-ires the involvement of individuals from 
outside the University, . 

And -seeking to enhance the educational progress of the Depart- 


ment, this Council is created. 

ARTICLE I. 
Name 

The name of the organization shall be The Advisory Council to 
the Department of Vocational-Technical Education, The University of 
Tennessee , Knoxville . 
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ARTICLE II. 
Purpose 

The purpose of this Council shall be: 

(1) to operate in an advisory capacity to the total Vocational- 
Technical Education program at The University, of Tennessee, Knoxville; 

(2) to cooperate with federal and state agencies, business, 
industry, labor, other education institutions, and other appropriate 
agencies for the improvement of vocational-technical education; . 

(3) to insure a broad and current perspective of ideas ,/ skills, 
and knowledges for the improvement of departmental decision making; 

■ (A) to assist in dissemination and communication of information 
in regard to department policy and operation; 

(5) to aid and advise in matters related to program and/or 
project evaluation; and 

(6) to advise on instructional programs designed to meet the 
employment needs in the vocational-technical field, 

ARTICLE III. , 
Organization and Membership . 
The Council shall consist of ten members, one each from the 
following categories: '> " 
Graduate Studies 

Secondary and Post-Secondary Schools , « 
National Leader in Vocational-Technical kducati'on~ 
Teacher. Educator 
Participant in the Program 

State. Advisory Council for Vocational-Technical Education 
. Management 
Classroom Teacher 
Administration and Supervision. 
■ Labor 
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The Head-of^the Voc/aional-Technical Education Department, 
the Directors of the Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational- 
Technical Education, and the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational- 
Technical Education, State Department of Education, shall serve 
as ex officio members of the Council.. 

In addition to the above listed categories, the following 
criteria shall be considered in the selection of the Counci-r^^mbefs: 

The Council members should be cognizant-of^ational and state 
trends in Vocational-Technical Educatibn^^egarding the needs of 
^studeiUs^j^sch^^ state departments, and the 

University. "^""^ 

The members shall serve a three-year staggered term with an 
annually appointed faculty committee to replace those in categories 
whose term expires each year. This faculty committee shall be appointed 
by the Vocational-Technical Education Department Head in April each year. 

The term of service shall begin with the Fall. Quarter. 

The Council shall elect its own Chairman and officers. 

In the event of a vacancy on the Council, the Head of the Vocational- 
Technical Education Department shall appoint a special faculty committee 
to select a replacement for the unexpired term. All oiEficial appoint- 
ments to the Council shall be made by the Dean of the College of Education. 

ARTICLE IV. 
Officers \^ ' V . ' 

The officers of the Council sh.all,-be Chairman, Vice Chairman, and' 
Secretary. . i 


These officers shall be elected in the Spring meeting of the 
Council. Tlie term of office shall be one year, beginning in tlxe 
first meeting following the Spring election. 

The election procedure shall be as follows for each office: 

Each Council member shall nominate, by written ballot, the name 
of one person for the office. These nominations shall be tallied. 

The two persons receiving the highep,t number of nominations shall 
be voted on by the Council,- The person receiving the majority of votes 
shall be elected to that office* 

The elected officers and the two ex officio members shall become. 

\. ■ ■ 

the Executive Committ ee of the Council, In the interim between elec- 
tions, the Executive Committee shall fill vacancies which may occur 
in any office for the unexpired term, except that in the event the 
office of Chairman becomes vacant the Vice Chairman automatically 
succeeds to the Chairmanship, 

The Executive Committee shall develop the agenda for each 
meeting, 

ARTICLE V, ■ . — 

Meetings 

The Council shall meet at least one time during the Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Quarters, respectively, such quarters being 
defined by the University of Tennessee academic calendar. Exact 
time and place of meeting shall be determined as the Council decides. 

"ARTICLE VI. ' ' i 

Committees 
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Standing, ad hoc, and special committees shall be created 
by the Council or by the Executive Committee as needed, 

ARTICLE Vll. 
Amendments 

This constitution may be altered, amended, or repealed and 
a new constitution be adopted by a majority of the Council present 
at any regular or special meeting. 


IS 
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Tlie University of Tennessee 
Voc-Tech Department EPDA Pi^ogram 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE EVALUATION REPORT 

Submitted 
April 30, 1973 

Introduction 

The Sub-Committee on Evaluation established its role as being that 
of an '^auditor*' rather than evaluator. The Committee did not feel that 
its purpose was to conduct an evaluation of the Vocational-technical 
Education Program to this date, but rather was one uf reviewing the 
objectives and the evaluation procedures which were to be used to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the program. Thus, the Committee reviewed 
the objectives of the program as they were stated in the proposal and 
then examined the means whereby the achievement of these objectives was 
to be evaluated, raising two questions: '*(1) Will the proposed evalua- 
tion procedures be adequate to the task and (2) are all objectives being 
evaluated?*' 

The Committee put the process ■ of evaluation into two contexts, viz > , 
formative and summative. Formative evaluation procedures would be those 
which would be invoked throughout the program at several points in order 
to determine whether or not there is movement toward the ultimate objec-' 
tiveSc If this kindof evaluation isbuilt in, then necessary adjustments 
in the program can be made at early enough stages to make a difference. 
Summative evaluation, of course, is that final evaluation procedure which 
ocpurs at the end of the program. In the view of the Committee the more 


critical of the two evaluations is the formative evaluation since it 
does provide a ''sensing" mechanism whereby necessary adjustments in the 
program can be made with some immediacy. 'i 

COf4r4ENTS IN SUFtlARY 

. Tlie evaluation procedures of the project are to (1) generate infor- 
mation for effective management of the project; (2) provide information 
necessary for directing or redi"»"ecting experiences and programs of the 
participants, and (3) provide a summary base for assessing the effective- 
ness of the total program. \ . 

Methods used, so far are only by students to evaluate individual 

\ 

courses and the total prdgram. There has been no general evaluation of 


the^ student to obj ectively determine achievement of obj ectives-Vunless 
preliminary examinations accomplished this. 

It appears that the summative evaluation might do this especially 

■ \ . 

■ . ■■ . - ■ * , • \ 

if it also included the readministration of the (1) POI; (2) Rokeath test 

and (3) Performance Specimen Checklist (if developed) . 

\ ■ 


.SW^iARY^ STATEMENT OF THE COimTTEE , 

This report is an attempt to objectively review the procedures being 
employed to evaluate the EPDA program in the Department/Of Vocational- . 
Technical Education.' The program indeed seems to be an exciting one. 

The Committee does not feel, however, that a maximum effort is beiing 
directed to appropriately evaluating components of the program, nor 
achievement of specific program objectives. Evaluation procedures seems 
to be spasmodic and incomplete. Two findings stand out: 


.(1) The objectives need to be restated in (or extended to include) 
behavioral terms. Adequate measurement of the achievement of 
•these objectives cannot be made otherwise, as is apparent from 
a review of the current evaluation by objective. 

(2) Ifliile much information is being collected (internship reports, 
test scores, anecdotals, questionnaires) it is' not located in 
any central p]. ace, nor is it being"" collected in a very orderly 
way, nor is ii: being generally used to change aspects of the 
program. The orderly collection, categorization, and publica- 
tion of inforihation useful to formative evaluation is strongly 
urged. 


t 
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REAL ESTATE 

04.17 00 00 
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Organized subject matter and learning experiences - 
related' to tasks performed by persons who act for 
themselves or -as agents for others In real estate 
brokerages or other firms engaged In buying^ sell- 
ing* appraising* renting* managing* and leasing of 
real property* " 
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'■GOALS OF THE DEPARTf.ENT OF VOCATIOMAL- 
TECiiNICAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

The Department of Vocational-Technical Education, College of Education, 
Tlie University of Tennessee, Knoxville, is committed to the belief that • 
Vocational-Technical Education is a significant part of the program gf 
instruction in the American public school system. Legislation in recent 
ye^rs reaffirms the national commitment to provide quality programs in 
vocational education for various groups of people including youths and 
adults. This legislation includes a Vocational Education Act of 1963 - 
and as amended in 1968, the Education Professions Development Act, and 
the Higher Education Act of 1972.' ^ 

The. College of Education in, its statement of mission for the 1970 's 
cites the philosophical bases that underlie its programs. This statement • 
sets forth (a) the convictions of the College in terms of commitments to / . 
students, faculty, profession, and community and (b) the concerns for the 
instxxictional program, the, research program, end the service aspects. 

■ As a department of the College of Education^ the Vocational-Technical 
Education Department reaffirms the mission stated for the College of 
Education. The overall purpose of the Vocacionai-Technical Education 
Department is to provide programs that develop competent vocational teachers 
and leaders with the maximum educational benefit for the funds expended. 

The department assumes that vocational training and/ or retraining will be 

\ ■' , • , , ■ ■ . ' 

, ■ ■ ' a 

made increasingly available in the public schools of Tennessee for persons v 
of ari'^,a.ge3 and needs. In order to carry out this purpose, the following 
specific goals are identified for the Vocational-Technical Education 
Department: 


To prepare undergraduate students for teaching positions in 
Vocational -Technical/' Education. 

)■ J - .... 

To provide an' oppoVtunity for Vocational-Technical Education 
students to expiand vtheir teaching and leadership capabilities 
through appropriate ""graduate programs. ' * 

To provide inservice education for persons engaged in teaching 
and leadership positions in Vocational- Technical Education and 
others in need of such education. " 

To provide leadership to other institutions in Tennessee pre-^ 
paring vocational teachers. 

To contribute leadership and assistance to Vocational-Technical 
Education in Community Col leges ^and Technical Institutes. 

To promote and conduct research in Vocational-Technical Education 
and to disseminate the findings. 

To contribute to professional and learned societies through 
participation, publication, and 'leadership. \. ^^-^^ 

To develop selected curricular materials and to assist in the^^-^ 
■demonstration and distribution of these curricula at all levels 
of Vocational-Technical Education. 

■\ ■ ■ •a;. ■ " ■ 

To provide appropriate consultant services to school systems^,- 
with regard to educational programs in Vocational-Technical 
Education.. / 

/Fo recnlit potenti/al teachers and leaders in Vocational-Technical 
Education at all levels. 

To provide a sys'tem for placement , of students in appropriate 
Vocati jnal-Technical Education positions^ 

To encourage professionaJL-'growth and^'selife-renewal of individual .' 
faculty members in the Vocational'-Technacal. Education Department. 

■ • ■ . '' - . . \ , ' . 

To prqyiae the necessary information to the public for the 
further development of Vpcational-Techhicar' Education . at all levels 

To provide continuous improvement in the teaching-: learning prpcess-- 
in Vocational-Technical Education, ^ 


To bring abfut the further development and .improvement of programs, 
in Vpcat ional-Technical^^Education through involvement of lay groups 
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CXCCUTIVK OmCCTOR 


Decetnbev 14, 1973 


Dr. Jerome G. Miller 
Chairman 

State Board of Vocational Education 

and Rehabilitation 
160 North LaSalle 
Room 2000 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 
Dear Dr. Miller: 

Transmitted by this letter, as required by PL 90''576, Section 104 
(b)(1)(D), the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, the State 
of Illinois Advisory Council on Vocational Education is pleased to 
present the FY 1973 Annual Evaluation Report to the State Board of 
vocational Education and Rehabilitation. 

The Council respectfully directs the State Board's attention that 
this report be transmitted to the Commissioner of Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, and the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, accompanied by such additional comments the State Board 
deems appropriate » 

The relatively new Council has made an honest effort to be as ob- 
jective as possible with a really subjective report. Members of 
the Council are concerned with strengthening and promoting voca- 
tional education as one of the most important phases of the total 
educational structure. It is the belief of the Council that imple- 
mentation of the recommendations deliberately couched in broad 
general terms to enhance the concern of overall direction rather 
than details of administration , will be beneficial to vocational 
education, and, in turn, to the people of Illinois. 

The Council welcomes your support and expresses its appreciation 
to the State Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation and 
its staff on their efforts this past year to extend and improve 
vocational and technical programs in this State; and to other 
State agencies and groups for thair contribution to occupational 
education. 
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Jerry S. Dobrovolny 
Chairman 
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COUNCIL ROLE AND FUNCTION 

The State of Illinois Adv isory Council on 
Vocational Education was created by P.L. 90^576, the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. It Is com^ 
posed of twenty "Seven persons , each appo inted by the 
Governor , from diverse backgrounds in labor, manage^ 
ment f education, business and industry and government. 

The Council is charged by law to advise the 
State Board of Vocational Education and liehabi litation 
regarding vocational and technical programs, services, 
and activities; to make recommendations affecting them; 
and to report Council f indings to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education through this State Board and to the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 
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FOREWORD 


This fifth Annual Evaluation of the State of Illinois Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education is based upon the evaluation 
activities of the Council during fiscal year 197 3. The report 
has been developed by the Council and actually represents the 
thinking of a new Council. 

The' report is based on Advisory Council observations, on dis-. 
cussions with other lay peo pie and educators , on informatls^n 
or studies distributed by the Division of Vocational and Tech-- 
nical Education (DVTE) , the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (OSPI) , Local Education Agencies (LEA), and 
other agencies of State government ; and upon studies commis- 
sioned by the Advisory Council, both contractual and by Council 
staff. 

The Advisory Council is concerned that it has not been able to 
get action and commitment from vital linkages to bring people 
and education, people and employment, and education and employ- 
ment together in a real experience . 

More positively, and individually, the Council has been' lis- 
tening for answers to such questions as: 

What is so sacred about the "required" subjects and 
hours necessary for a secondary school diploma? Are 
the needs the same for all individuals ? 

-f-f Are specific classes, in fixed places during estab- 
lished hours, days and months serving the needs of 
the consumer or maintaining the security of the estab - 
lishment ? teiy* ' 

•f-f If career education is the number one priority of 
education , with vocational education on a par with 
academic education , why are vocati onal courses not 
among the • required subjects for graduation ? 

•f-f In an era of universal access, why do schools maintain 

the traditional "college prep" programs , when a_ thorough 
grounding i n reading , writing and ari thmetic is essential 
whether the student is college-bound or not? 

•f-f If schools serve as placement agenc ies for institutions 
of higher learning , which they do, why do they not serve 
as employment agencies as well since the majority of 
the students will not be placed in higher education ? 

Why should not the quality of a college be determined 
more by what i t does for a_ student and less by the 
character ist ics of the entering student? 
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-h-h Why does not State cer t if ication require a background 
in career education and work experience for all 
teachers and guidance counselors ? 

•h-h Why are educators "lackadaisical" about competency- 
based criteria - asses sment or accountabil ity by which 
performance could be ra t ed on a tangibl e but simpli s - 
tic scale more or less akin to a batting average? 

•f-h How can minority students relate well to programs de- 
signed, administered , and instructed by persons who 
are not sensi tive in a^ meaningful way to t he minor i ty 
experience ? 

-f-h How many "professional" functions could be efficiently 
and effectively carried out by career-oriented secre - 
taries ; paraprofessionals and teacher aides ? 

•h-h Are we realizing aji acc eptable return on our invest - 
ment in the administrat ive decision-making process? 

•h-h Is the pocketbook of the taxpayer really being 
"protected " when we : 

o Delay his investment in employment training 

and services and subsidize those we "could not 
afford" to train during their school years. 

o Ignore the inevitable necessity of repairing or 
replac ing expensive instructional equipment until 
it becomes inoperable or obsolete f wi thout plan ^ 
ning and prov id ing for this in advance ? 

o Continue an educational program that leads neither 
to higher education nor to employment , or worse, 
to jobs that no longer exist ? 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The Council has found that the total program of vocational and 
technical education has grown in terms of the quality of pro- 
grams and in the number of persons served .^^^ — This growth and 
improvement is due in large measure to the continued support of 
the Governor f the Illinois Legislature , the people of Illinois , 
and the professional leadership at both the State and local 
levels • 

However , there are still many unmet needs for vocational and 
techni cal education • By a conservative estimate , at least 30% 
more high school students need to develop occupational skills, 
adults need to learn new skills or update old skills, additional 
disadvantaged and handicapped persons need training , and funds 
are needed to maintaj^n and provide essential facilities , pro- 
grams and services. — ' — Any meaningful change must be directed 
to the human elements; the administrators , teachers , and coun- 
selors. Their need is for an in-service program to upgrade 
their skills. This, in turn, triggers the necessity for change 
in the pre-service teacher education programs of the teacher 
training institutions . 

Evaluation should be a process rather than a "post-mortem" 
activity. That is why, due to the broadness and complexity of 
vocational and technical education plans and programs , an in- 
depth analysis by this Advisory Council is exceedingly diffi- 
cult. 

Also, the Council feels that each vocational or technical pro- 
gram should carry its own evaluation responsibilities , leaving 
to the Council the general assessment of the total program , in 
a broad examination of its development and accomplishments . 

The recommendations may tend to focus on correcting problems , 
deficiencies , or inadequacies . But, it would be incorrect 
and unfair to conclude that the Council believes all is bad, 
for there has been substantial improvement in both process 
and product in recent years. Our hope is that these f indings 
and recommendations will be received in the same constructive 
spirit in which they are offered . 


^ R« A* Hedg^St F* B« Stubbsy 


Author R# L> Racstery H» C. Smith,, and R> Et Valentine . ' Date Pub. _i964 

Small Business Administration ^ 
Pufelta^i^r U> S> Government Printing^ Office » .Mashlngton» DC 20^02 

T0aoh0r or Student Material Both Coet Free Length t6 pages 

Grade Level Adult ^ Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES. 


SVMMAR'1 DESCRIPTION: This bibliography Is divided Into three principal sec* 
tlonsi I. U. S« Government Publications; II. Nongovernmental Publicationsj and 
III* Trade Associations, Insurance and real estate brokers and agjonts will find 
both theoretical and applied materials from the resources listed* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MA.TERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title i REAL ESTATE LAW - INSTRUMENTS AND DOCUMENTS 


. Author " ^ DateJPuh. lq6Q 

'/ Vocatloial Instructional Materials Laboratory 

Publiaher Lindsay Hopkins Educational Ce.nter» Miami* FL 

Teaoher or Stulent Material Teacher Coet- Le^ftjt k^^^ pages 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult Suggeeted Time' Use '. 36 hours ^ 

OBJECTIVES : 


/ ... , ■ i 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : a course outline entitled Real Estate Instruments and 
Documents which Includes a bibliography. 
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5. 

FINDINGS AND OBSERVATIONS 


Funding 

Federal funding for vocational education has remained rei - 
atively at the same level for two years and is expected the 
same for FY 1974. State funding for vocational education 
has r emained relatively at the same level for the past t wo 
years and no increase is expected in FY 1974. 

Two Senate Bills for differential funding allowances for 
vocational education are awaiting action by the Governor's 
office. 

The Council believes there is a message for vocational educa- 
tion in this State action. The Governor and the Legislature 
need to be "sold" on the improvements in vocational education. 
This may take the form of a new funding formula or a program 
of new information to the people . 

During FY 197 3, $347 ,974 was distributed to elementary occu- 
pational information programs, $21 ,344 ,406 was distributed 
to secondary vocational programs , $6 ,741 ,466 was distributed 
to postsecondary voca tional or technical programs , $1 ,521 ,352 
was distributed to adult vocational programs, and $694,741 was 
distributed to other State agencies for vocational training . 
On a per capita basis, the secondary schools were reimbursed 
$59, the postsecondary schools $79, and the adult on a rate 
of $30 (State averages ) . These monies must be used by the 
lea's to supplement rather than supplant existing educational 
funds for vocational education. Are these funds being used 
to maintain , expand, or create r^ew programs over and above 
the educational costs of the institutions receiving this 
reimbur sable money? 

The SBVE did change to some degree the funding formula for 
Fy-72 and Fy-73, but there still remains a question of whether 
the poorer districts actually can qualify for additional 
money. Few schools are classed as poor. Such items as drop- 
out rate, average gross income per student, unemployment rates, 
and number of ADC recipients are not included in the formula. 1. 

If the SBVE chooses to change the funding formula, the Council 
would advise these cautions . There is no one formula that can 
satisfy all the needs of such a compl ex system as vocational 
education . There are many important and conflicting objectives 
to be considered in constructing formulas . Simpl icity and 
equity are difficult to satisfy simultaneously . Any new formula 
must ftave striking advantages to be worth its implementat ion 
cost 
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The Council is aware of two studies which distribute money on 
program cost factors - the National Educational Finance Project ^ 
(1969-70)1 and the study done for the Florida legislature (1973)7- 
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A similar project is underway in Texas. While Illinois does 
have cost differential funding (at least through SBVE reim" 
bursement) , it might be well to look at the simplistic approach 
of those three studies. Any funding system should have an 
accounting system compatible with the evaluation system. 

Local & State Planning 

The state Board is to be complimen ted on the State Plan for 
FY 197 3 which provides, by each coordinating unit, the goals 
established f the objectives set for each goal , the outcomes 
expected and the activities to be carried out during the 
fiscal year. 

Coming into the State office are over 650 local district plans, 
plans for each community college and the other agencies partic^ 
ipating in reimbursement procedures. This number of separate 
plans does little to encourage cooperation among the local 
agencies . The information in these plans appears to be used 
only for program approval purposes . 

The Advisory Council continues to ask the question, "What is 
being done to fold the local districts' one- and five-year 
plans into the State one- and five-year plan?" This question 
suggests the consideration of the effects of State regional- ^ 
ization and a total delivery concept for all manpower training.— 

A Total Manpower Planning System (TMPS) for Illinois would be 
innovative . There is much discus sion by various agencies 
about, 1) people and their needs (supply), 2) the economy and 
the needs and roles of employers (demand) and, 3) the needs 
and roles of the mediating institutions which facilitate the 
matching of supply and demand in the labor market. — 

The State Board would be only one of many local and State 
agencies involved in such a system. A number of State agencies 
are becoming increas ing ly involved in planning for a total 
system of manpower planning . 

Secondary Area Vocational Centers 

During FY 1973 the economic and manpower trend continued in 
most all areas of the State toward an increas ed need in health 
occupations , personal s ervices and public services . However , 
programs in the secondary area vocational centers followed a 
traditional trend, i.e., of the $2 ,354 ,870 reimbursed to these 
area centers $1 ,041 ,982 or 44% went for industrially-oriented 
programs , but only $295,948 or 12 1/2% for health occupations 
programs and $249,694 or 10 1/2% for public service and personal 
service programs which were priori ty programs . In addition , 
$223,813 was reimbursed for area center planning. A total of 
24 secondary area vocational centers recei ved reimbursement in 
FY 1973. 
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The first area center was approved in 1965, yet today there is 
no statewide plan for area center development based on either 
individual needs or on occupational needs* 

The goal of three new area centers to be completed and operating 
in FY 1973 was not met. However, funds for construction were 
frozen and any evaluation of this would be unrealistic . 

Evaluation 

The Three-Phase System for Statewide Evaluation of Occupational 
Education Programs was used to evaluate 101 secondary agencies 
(high school, unit, and area vocational center districts), 11 
posts econdary communi ty / junior colleges , and 4 public (State) 
agencies * Participating were over 900 team members (educators , 
business and industrial representatives , and students ) . The 
team evaluations compared favorably and provided an excellent 
opening for dialogue between school and community , 

Change is a continuing process and the evaluation system is 
striving to become more product or iented , The 116 schools 
evaluated compared favorably with the goal of evaluating a 
school approximately each five years • 

The third goal of the system "to help ensure accountability of 
Federal and State funds allocated to local occupational educa'- 
tion progr ams" is not supported by a study of this Council — 
nor is it spoken to specifically^j^n a recent report of the State 
Board for Vocational Education. — 

Many local administrators have commented about the number of 
evaluation teams visiting their respective schools each year. 
The Advisory Council would suggest that wherever possible, the 
Three-Phase Evaluation of Vocational Education be coordinated 
(but still a separate activity ) with the evaluations of the 
North Central Association , and the OSPI. 

Businessmen are represented on most evaluation teams. This 
practice is commendable. However , the most effective way to 
involve industry and labor is through active advisory committees 
for local program impl ementa tion • 

Questions have been raised about the effectiveness of the tvo- 
day evaluation • Is the expertise "expert" enough to evaluate 
in two days the personnel , programs , administration , guidance , 
facilities , financing, students served, goals and s el f "evaluation? 

The Council would suggest two questions for the visiting eval-" 
uation teams to ask LEA administrators and teachers , 1) Should 
the program be offered in Lhe first place?; and 2) Is the 
product employable and placed? 

Occupational Program Output and Labor Demand 
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Enrollment figures show 962,439 at the secondary level, 77,870 
at postsecondary and 50,313 at the adult level for a total of 
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1,090,622. These enrollments were in Agriculture, Distributive, 
Health, Consumer and Homemaker, Occupational Preparatory , Office 
Technical and Trade, and Industry. There were also 4,201 enroll" 
ments , not elsewhere classified , all secondary. The adult figure 
represents 23,951 adult preparatory , 19,31b adult supplementary , 
and 7,046 apprenticeship The State agencies show enrollments 
of 1,710 for Department ot Corrections, 2,471 in the Department 
of Mental Health, and 533 in the Department of Children and 
Family Servic-- u total of 4,714 enrollments . Additionally , 
for Group Guidance pre-vocational there were 471,39? enrollments. 

Total employment in Illinois is projected to increase by slightly 
less than 750,000 during the period 197 0- 1980 . The industrial 
make-up of the State will remain basically stable. Small per- 
centage increases are projected for government and service in- 
dustries. Relative small percentage declines are projected for 
manufacturing and agriculture.-^ 

The State Plan estimates a replacement figure of 6% as the labor 
market for FY 1973. (4 ,97 8 ,500 employed and 300,700 projected 
expansion and replacement need.) The 106,220 projected voca- 
tional education output (public schools ) plus the 14,045 (from 
private and other) is 39% of the demand in the occupational 
areas served by vocational education and must be considered 
significant in the Illinois job market. 

But, in terms of labor market objectives of the statewide voca- 
tional educati on system, output varied considerably in relation 
to the Staters need for trained workers. For example, 44% of 
the vocational education output was in office occupations (book'' 
keepers, secretaries , stenos , typists) while the anticipated 
labor market demand was only 18% of the total demand. The antici- 
pated agricultural occupational output was 4 1/2% while the demand 
was estimated at 13% of the projected expansion or replacement 
need .il 

It should be kept in mind that these are State needs and State 
averages . Regional and local supply and demand may vary (and 
probably do) with these figures and rightly so . Each local or 
regional area must look at its specific needs regardless of 
State averages . 

Career Education in the Elementary Schools 

Illinois has led the nation in career education development 
activities through its research and curriculum projects , partic- 
ularly in career awareness (grades 1-6). Initiation of funds 
for career deve lopment since FY 1970 has been a very positive 
aspect of the State Board pclicy. 

At the State level, the State Board for Vocational Education 
should not have to carry the major funding burden for career 
awareness programs from scarce vocational funds. Reimburse- 
ment is minimal on a per student basis. About 30% of the 
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total elementary enrollment is now being reimbursed by DVTE . 
(471,392 students participated from total enrollment of 
1,664,725.) The Council is not aware of any categorical 
funding support from OSPI. Local educational districts , how- 
ever, have been directed by the OSPI to addrecs themselves to 
initiating career education programs at all grade levels 

Research and Development 

A publishing and dissemination policy was implemented by the 
State Board this fiscal year. 

The State Board has required the Research and Development 
Unit to decide on priorities for a current year in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. This is commendable. However , extreme 
adherence to strict priorities and to Requests For Proposal 
procedure has a negative effect on the local districts to 
innovate to meet their own needs .— 

Some research projects are in the third year of funding from 
the State Board. The Council would suggest a close look at 
these projects to determine a procedure for termination when 
the developmental process is complete and an operational and/or 
administrati}.^e process takes place. 

In general terms, three priorities are recognized: 1) New 
and innovative approaches to career education in the class- 
room. 2) Better information for decis ion making at both 
State and local level; and 3) New techniques for programs 
in vocational education . While all projects are impor tant it 
might be well to mention 2 or 3 under each category . Under 
priority one, especially noteworthy are Deve^lopment of a 
Career Education Model for Grades 7-10 and the Counselor Sup- 
port System , a cooperative venture of the State Board with 
IBM assisting with matching funds. 

Under the second priority , noteworthy projects are: Cost 
Differential Analysis in Regular Secondary Vocational Pro- 
grams and Area Vocational Centers in Illinois ; Analysis of 
Current Manpower Labor Market Information for Illinois , and 
a third study to Develop and Test a Systematic Ajpjproach for 
Implementation of a Statewide Student-Based Management In- 
formation System . The Nuclear Radiation Project and the 
Industr ial Engineering Technology Based on Integrated 
Measurably Stated Behavioral Objectives are noteworthy for 
priority three. 

Near the close of the fi$:cal year the Research and Develop- 
ment Unit of DVTE was funded from the Commissioner's share of 
Part D Exemplary Funds ($516 ,000) for a three-year study to 
implement the 20-25 noteworthy activities of the Division' s 
work. This would be done at two sites with a complete educa- 
tional package of K-14 working cooperatively . The phases are 
planning , implementation , and national demonstration • 
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Professional Development and Certification 

The University Occupational Education Coordinators Committee , 
an advisory body to the Professional and Curriculum Develop^ 
ment Unit, hks had a positive influence on communication and 
coordination} be tween the State Board and higher education. * 
This liaison^ structure consists of representatives from each 
State Univers ity , the higher education agencies of the State, 
and si- ff of the Professional and Curriculum Development Unit 
of DVTt;. 

New concepts for both in-service and pre-fservice education 
for occupational administrators and teachers have been dealt 
with by this Unit. Both Illinois State University (ISU) and 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale (SIU-C) have "Compe- 
tency Based Pre-Service Programs for Administrators." In 
addition, ISU has a program called Pre-Service Occupational 
Pr e paration (POP) for teachi ng undergraduate ins true tional 
personnel. Local effort started this latter program which 
later was supplemented with Part B money. 

This State, through efforts of DVTE and this Professional 
and Curriculum Unit, was selected and has the management of 
one of five Curriculum Management Centers a part cf the 
total National Network for Curriculum Coordination of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. 

Late in the fiscal year preliminary planning (conceptuali- 
zation) was underway for Illinois to host a national 3-4 day 
seminar with selective invitations issued to all states and 
territories . Thj ,^ will be called an EPDA 554 National Cur- 
riculum Diffusion Seminar . 

The State Board DVTE staff succeeded in getting the Legisla- 
ture to amend the School Code requirements for a Provisional 
Vocational Certificate . (S.B. 172 now P. A. 78-473) 

The Advisory Council (in a document now being prepar ed and 
to be released in FY 1974) has studied the State program of 
"Occupational Education Personnel Development" especially 
for 197 5- 1980 and will be working closely with the State Board 
on the implementation of its recommendations . — This 
doc ument is a direct result of an Illinois Board of Higher 
Education (IBHE) request to the Advisory Council to form an 
external subcommittee to the IBHE "Task Force on the Education 
of Teachers." This external subcommittee was charged to 
develop a Statewide master plan for teacher preparation in 
occupational education . 

Programs for the Handicapped and Disadvantaged 

The provisions of PL 90-576 require 10% and 15% of Part B 
money be spent on programs for the hand icapped and the dis- 
advantaged, respectively . Enrollment projections for FY 1973 
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indicate 16,675 handicapped and 106,150 disadvantaged . The 
figures reported at the close of FY 197 3 were 15,340 (87%) 
and 68,200 (64%), respectively. 

A study done last year for the Council relating to handi- 
capped students reports relatively few actually in vocationa 1 
education programs . While H.B, 2416 (January 1968) estab- 
lished standards for removing architectural barriers to handi- 
capped persons, the fact remains that almost all old schools 
and some newly constructed schools are in violation of the 
law, and vocational programs are inaccess ible to wheelchair 
persons .1^ 

Independent Private School Industry 

Especially through PL 92-318 the State Board and LEA's must 
get involved with independent private schools. There are 
presently many programs conducted under contract with these 
independent private vocational schools in Illinois . If for 
nothing more than as a factor of the labor demand and supply 
the almost 615,000 students enrolled in the independent private 
schools are a factor which must be considered . — ' — 

Women and Occupational Programs 

The number of males enrolled in Illinois secondary schools is 

3!:7 ,217 (52%), and 338,042 (48%) females are enrolled -- total 

695,259. In postsecondary institutions 109,053 males (52%), 

and 102,050 (48%) females are enrolled — total 211,103. These 

figures are all that are available . There is no breakout by 

• 22 
sex m the OE code occupational programs summary ^ — 

In a report by the Senate Education subcommittee on Status of 
Women a large number of educational institutions (higher edu- 
cation) were not in compliance with HEW guidelines , FEPA, EEOA 
or Federal Equal Pay Act. — 

Nine out of ten women will work at some time in their lives. 
Most women work because of economic need. Two- thirds of all 
women workers are single, divorced , widowed , or separated , 
or have husbands whose earnings are less than $7,000 a year. 
Nationally about 32 million women are in the labor force; they 
cons titute 38% of all workers . Women compose 3% of the crafts- 
men, 17% of the managers , 30% of the professional workers, 57% 
of the service workers , 61% of the retail sales workers , 76% 
of the clerical workers and 97% of the private household workers 

Women workers are concentrated in low-paying , dead-end jobs. 
As a result, the average woman worker earns about three-fifths 
of what a man does, even when both work full time year-round. 
The average woman worker is as well educated as the average 
man worker* Women have completed 12.5 years and men 12.4 
years of school. Fully employed women high school graduates 
have less income on the average ^^han fully employed men with 
less than 8 years of schooling . — 
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The segregation of women in vocational education programs , 
whether by administrators , guidance counselors , or teachers 
is a critical factor in the discrimination of women in the 
world of work. 

State Board of Education 

Late in the session the State Legis lature passed a bill to 
create a State Board of Education . (H.B.'s 661 & 662) On 
or before January 1, 1974, this State Board of Education 
(17 member s ) shall be appointed and from the time of their 
appointment until January 13, 1975, will serve in an advisory 
capacity to and with the present OSPI. 

The Council is concerned because the responsibility and role 
and function of this new Board are stated very generally . 
In relation to vocational education mention is made only 
twice in the Act "the Board shall be res ponsible for the 
educational policies and guidelines for . • . . pr e-school 
through grade 12 and vocational education in the State of 
Illinois and "The Committee (6 member standing committee - 
3 BHE , 3 new State Board) will be responsible for developing 
policy on matters of mutual concern to both elementary , 
secondary and higher education such as Occupational and Career 
Education, Teacher Preparation, and Certification." The 
Council would hope to work very closely with the State Board 
of Vocational Education in the establishment of a pt^^ition 
for vocational education with this new State Board. — 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FISCAL 1974 


Recommendations for change are based on the Advisory Council 
members' background and experience, and are, therefore, par^ 
tially subjective . Valid data, where available , are used to 
substantiate recommendations . 

These recommendations are made to the State Board of Vocational 
Education and Rehabilitation, as the Council's legal mandate is 
to be advisory to that board . 

The Council is aware that some of its recommendations have im- 
plications beyond the area of vocational and technical educa- 
tion which is the principal charge of the Council. But all 
educational experiences are so interrelated the Council is com- 
pelled to speak to the many aspects of education as they relate 
to educational experiences used to prepare people for careers , 
and to provide opportuni ties for further development so they 
may become economically independent in a career that is person'- 
ally satisfying. 

Council members view this Annual Evaluation Report responsi- 
bility as a cooperative effort to improve vocational and 
technical education in Illinois . 

The recommendations are priority listed. 

Recommendation No. 1 

The Advisory Council recommends an annual joint 
meeting between the Advi sory Council and the ^State 
Board of Vocational Educa tion and Rehabilitation 
be held for planning purposes to advance the com- 
monality of interests for better vocational and 
technical education programs in 111 inois . 

Recommendation No. 2 

Develop a timetable for the State Plan for the 
Administration of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion which allows for its adoption and distribution 
by the State Board of Vocational Education and Rehabil- 
i tat ion in ample time prior to the beginning of the 
fiscal year so that the sections for goals and objec- 
tives can have impact on local district program 
planning . 

Recommendation No. 3 

Design a visible system to insure the accountability 
of local educational agencies that Federal and State 
funds received from the State Board supplement rather 
than supplant other funds. 

O 
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Recommendation No. 4 

Support ciction that would give the guidance function 
visibility as a part of the total program approval of 
occupational education from Kindergarten through 
adult levels . 

Recommendation No. 5 

Take affirmative action to provide female students 
adequate access to vocational and techni cal education 
across the State by eliminating sex bias in occupa^ 
tional curricula and sex stereotyping in occupational 
programs . 

Recommendation No. 6 

Design new vocational and technical program offerings 
to interface with existing institutional programs in 
the same or related field so as to implement the "career 
ladder" concept which enables students to more easily 
move from one occupation to another as they continue 
their training and work experience . 

Recommendation No. 7 

Encourage local school districts to coordinate the 
delivery of adequate supportive services for general 
health, early identi fication of learning disabilitieSf 
referral assistance for sight and hearing problems , 
and emotional disorders . 

Recommendation No. 8 

Emphasis on safety practices in classrooms , shop and 
laboratories (and information about new State and 
Federal laws and regulations ) should be given addi^ 
tional attention by State staff and teacher training 
insti tutions . 

Recommendation No. 9 

Encourage the formation and development of the appro^ 
priate vocational student organi zations as an integral 
part of- the educational program of the five vocational 
services. In addition, encourage all vocational teacher 
education institutions to require instruction in organ^ 
izing and advising such youth organizations. 

Recommendation No. 10 

Require local educational agencies in submi tting requests 
for program reimbursement funds to assess (in terms of 
program availabilityi and cost) existing and available 
private facilities in their districts. 


• z^, ^ ^ : I 

Ti t Is . RgAL ESTATE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICliS 


Author D ate Pub. 196i 


Voca^onal Instructional Materials Laboi-atory 
^ Publisher Lindsey Hopkins Educational Gentert Miami # FL 

Teadhsr or Student Material Teacher Coei Length 5 pages 

Grade Level Adult Suggeeted Time of If^e 36 hours 

OBJECTIVES: w * * 


SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTION : Consists of a course qutline entitled Real Estate Brokers 
Training which includes a bibliography which lists several supplementary references 
used throughout the course. 


> 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL Ajfo TESTS: Lectuii^s and group discussions as^ 
. well as periodic tests for evaluation purposes are given. 4 


\ 
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Recommendation No, ii 

The State Board of Vocational Education together with 
the Community College Board place continued emphasis on 
defining and implementing mutually supportive and non- 
duplicative roles between community colleges , area 
vocationa 1 centers , and comprehensive high schools . 

Recommendation No. 12 

Continue the commendable effort to keep open and un- 
compl icated the communi cation , coord ination , and co" 
operation between agencies serving any phase of voca^^ 
tioncl and technical education , especially those 
serving the disadvantaged and the handicapped . 


J 
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EVALUATION AREAS 


GOAL I, 

Evaluation should focus on the State's goals and priorities. 

A. Items evaluated. 

State goals and priorities, procedures for accom- 
plishing goals, and extent to which the goals were 
met . 

B. Findings/conclusions . 

Thirty-six goals are identified and included in the 
State Plan. The Advisory Council was involved in 
working with the State Board on the State Plan. Goals 
are both valid and appropriate. 

1. How valid and appropriate were the State's goals 
and prior ities? 

a. Were they valid in terms of student needs 
and employment opportunit ies? 

The Council feels that the goals are a reasonable 
reflection of the students' needs. The Council 
also senses that a large number of secondary school 
students wanted to become involved in occupational 
education programs but that a program meeting their 
needs and interests was not available at their school. 
In other words ^ the programs were not relevant to 
their needs. The lack of programs is still a most 
crucial need in the State. 

The Council also feels that the timing in the develop- 
ment and approval of the State Plan does not allow its 
distribution to practitioners in the field in time for 
them to consider the State Board's goals and objectives 
in their local planning. 

The State Plan projected a 12% increase (demand) in 
employment opportunities during the next five years. 
This demand requirement is balanced by an 11% increase 
in projected occupational education output (supply) . 

The Division is presently testing in the field a 
Statewide Student-Based Management Information 
System. Hopes are high that this system will work 
for student data and give the added benefit of manage- 
ment data. 

b. Were they sufficiently comprehensive in terms of 
specific population groups such as disadvantaged , 
handicapped, returning veterans, adults, post^ 
secondary etc*? 
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The goals of the State Board of Vocational Education 
were comprehensive in terms of the specific groups, 
many worthwhile programs are being designed and im- 
plemented • 

Total enrollment projectionsif or FY 1973 show: 

Projected Attained Per Cent 

Disadvantaged 106,150 65,100 61 

Handicapped 17,675 14,280 81 

Secondary 456,600 509,000 111 

Postsecondary 71,140 100,000 145 

Adult 51,375 25,000 49 

istate Plan FY 1973, Bulletin No. 3-972. 
State Plan FY 1974, Bulletin No. 3-973. 

There has been a steady growth in program offerings 
and comprehensiveness at both Secondary and Post-^- 
secondary level. The figure for Adult is undoubtedly 
influenced by definition of adults and probably the 
Postsecondary enrollment figure and the Adult enroll- 
ment figure are skewed by this. 

c. Were they related appropriately to other manpower 
development in the State? (e.g. private schools , 
industry , CAMPS, etc.) 

The Council finds a great spirit of willingness by 
the State Board and its staff and the agencies in- 
volved to share information of all types, but it does 
not find real evidence of comprehensive State-level 
planning. The Council would encourage a stronger 
emphasis in this area. 

2. Were procedures set forth in the State Plan to accom^ 
plish each stated goal and/or objective or priority? 

For each major goal the State Plan had an objective 
to accomplish the goal and a series of activities 
planned to achieve that objective plus the estimated 
funding and the benefits to be derived from this 
accomplishment. 

3. To what extent were the State's goals met during the 
year under review and to what extent and in what ways 
does this represent an improvement over last year? 

The extent to which goals were met can be evaluated 
by data available at this time (November 26) which 
is a comparison of FY 1973 State Plan Projections and 
the current status as shown in the FY 1974 State Plan. 
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The indications are that many of the objectives 
were fully met and that most others were substan- 
^t4.ally met. 

Because the Council had difficulty in precisely 
determining to what extent some of the goals were 
met, the Council believes the State Board units 
should make a detailed analysis each year of the 
extent to which the previous year's goals and 
objectives (as outlined in the State Plan) were 
met and that this analysis should be published 
and distributed not later than August 31, 

The FY 1973 State Plan represented the best year 
ever relative to the objectives set and objectives 
accomplished. 

GOAL II > 

Evaluation should focus upon the effectiveness with which people 
and their needs are served. 

1. Are valid data available for planning purposes (i.e., 
manpower needs, job opportunities and employer needs)? 

The Advisory Council believes that this need is one 
of the most critical deficiencies in the State where 
efficient planning and management of the education 
resource is concerned. 

However, the State Board has funded a Management Infor- 
mation System which is student based. One of the spin- 
offs will result in administrative data. This project 
is now being field tested (and it looks good) and 
should be available for implementation on a statewide 
basis for FY 1975. 

2. To what extent is there coordination of training 
opportunities among agencies? 

Cooperation of training opportunities among agencies 
is substantial, and several mechanisms attest to this 
coordination. There is more response to the concept 
of focusing upon the needs of the individual. A plan, 
backed by a contract, assures training opportunities 
among such agencies as Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Children and Family Services, and Corrections, 

The Advisory Council is convinced that too many Federal 
and State agencies have a role in the administration 
of occupational education in Illinois. This creates 
separate (yet similar) costly and isolated programs in 
human resources development. The Council would like to 
see this administrative authority vested in one State 
agency and perhaps the State Board is that agency. 
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3. To what extent is there coordination and articulation 
among secondary , postsecondary and adult agencies ? 

There is a close coordinetion between the staff of 
the State Board and the staff of the Community College 
Board. Many of the adult programs originate in the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The staff of the State Board works closely with this 
agency. 

At the local level, a variety of arrangements exist 
and coordination depends upon the initiative of the 
parties involved. 

Programs at the secondary and postsecondary level 
should be complementary with a planned transition 
from high school occupational training programs to 
postsecondary occupational programs. The post- 
secondary occupational programs should also be 
flexible to accommodate students with no vocational 
background, students with vocational knowledge or 
skills from a related source, or those with job 
experience . 

The Council feels progress is being made each year. 
Criticism about lack of coordination and articula- 
tion becomes less each year. Continued emphasis in 
this area is urged. 

4. To what extent do educational agencies assure job 
placement of graduates ? 

In Illinois several postsecondary schools are doing a 
good job but others are less effective. 

At the secondary level this activity has been done 
mainly by vocational teachers, and cooperative work 
coordinators almost on an individual basis. A 
Council recommendation in FY 1970 spoke strongly for 
placement assistance at the secondary level. Area 
Center Directors report that placement is not diffi- 
cult. Well-trained and properly motivated people are 
in demand. 

Both levels do much less well in placing those who 
fail to complete a full program. The Council feels 
these institutions should accept more responsibility 
for those who complete as much as twelve weeks of 
work. 

5. To what extent is vocational education involved in the 
total manpower development programs of the State? 
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The base for much of the manpower development program 
for the State is vocational education. There are both 
positive and negative aspects to this position. Voca- 
tional education is also very much involved in programs 
through the Manpower Development and Training Act with 
the Labor Department. Illinois has one of the largest 
programs for both institutional trainees and individual 
referrals in the country. Several local schools and 
postsecondary institutions are involved in these pro- 
grams. Illinois has three established Skill Centers 
operated by public school institutions. Illinois 
appears to have the nation's highest rate of training 
in private proprietary schools. 

The Council encourages more involvement at all levels 
in comprehensive State manpower planning. 

To what extent are vocational education opportunities 
available to all people at the elementary , secondary , 
postsecondary , and adult levels? 

Vocational Per Cent 



Total 

Education 

of 

Level 

Population 

Enrollments 

Total 

Elementary 

1,684,723 

471,392 

28 

(Grades K-8) 




Secondary 

695,259 

509,000 

73 

(Grades 9-12) 




Postsecondary 

211,553 

100 ,000 

47 

(Grades 13-14) 




Adult 

N.A. 

25,000 

N.A. 

Di sadvan taged 

622,400 

65,100 

10 

Handicapped 

1,113,763 

14,280 

2 


The above data taken from the State Plan for FY 1974 
indicates a crucial need for more programs at all 
levels. While tl^ percentages appear low, the number 
served in many cases is quite substantial. 

The concept of program "availability" is much more 
than numbers or percentages of people served. It also 
involves professional staffing, facilities, equipment, 
transportation, the financing of programs, transporta- 
tion of students, options available to each student, 
location of opportunities, etc. In the opinion of the 
Council, "availability" of programs at all levels must 
be vastly increased. 

Illinois has the highest enrollment in the nation at the 
elementary level for career awareness programs. 
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7. What indicacions are there that students feel that 
vocational programs ad eguately meet their needs? 

During open and public laeetings the Advisory Council 
has had exposure to students and many have been compli- 
mentary of their educational experience in vocational 
programs . 

Students attending postsecondary vocational schools feel 
that most programs are meeting their needs. The second- 
ary students in many areas feel that programs are meeting 
their needs. But others feel that a quick expansion of 
secondary programs is a must. These young people feel 
frustrated because the requirements of the present cur- 
riculum are not meeting their needs. Many times parental 
and academic pressures push them into courses they do not 
consider relevant to their needs. 

In a large number of secondary schools in Illinois the 
present education program does not provide for those 
students who are potential dropouts nor for those students 
who will not or cannot enroll in training courses beyond 
their graduation from high school. 

The level of education, regardless of kind (vocational, 
general, academic) is directly related to a good job 
and good pay. 

GOAL III. 

Evaluation should focus on the extent to which Council recom- 
mendations have received due consideration. 

1. What action has resulted from each recommendation? 

2. What factors influenced the success or failure of 
impl ication of the recommendations? 

J. What fol low-through is being maintained by the Council 
(e.g., re-editing, resubmission , new areas , etc.)? 

Each recommendation made by the Advisory Council in its 
last Annual Evaluation Report, FY 1972, has been re- 
viewed in terms of action taken by the State Board of 
Vocational Education and/or its staff. Following is a 
STimmary of the State Board's action or response to each 
Council recommendation . 

Recommendation No. 1 

The Advisory Council recommends an annual joint meeting 
between the Advisory Council and the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education and Rehabilitation be held for planning 
purposes to advance the commonality of interests for 
better vocational and technical education programs in 
I llinoi s . 
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State Board action or response ; There has been no response 
to this recommendation . 

Recommendation No^ 2 

Certification requirements and procedures for occupational 
teachers specifically recent amendments to the School 
Code pertaining to provisional certification should be 
continually assessed to determine the effect on quality of 
vocational programs and if indicated , change in l^gis lation * 

State Board action or response : The State Board staff worked 
hard and was involved with the Legislature in revising the 
School Code (PA 78-473) to permit temporary provisional voca- 
tional certification . 

Recommendation No. 3 

Positive action should be taken in FY 1974 to place a sig- 
nificant amount of research, development, curriculum and 
exemplary money in an unsolicited category for the purpose 
of encouraging innovation and new thinking at the local 
level. The Advisory Council recommends a continuance of 
the Request For Proposal procedure for activities the 
Board feels are of critical need. ^ 

State Board action or response ; The policy of determining 
research and studies priorities for a given year during 
the immediate previous year was started in FY 1973, Also, 
there was an amount of research, development, curriculum, 
and exemplary money in an unsolicited category set aside 
for encouraging new thinking and innovation at the local 
level. A significant amount of money for this is planned 
to be set aside for next year (FY-74) . 

Recommendation No. 4 

Positive action should be initiated in Fiscal 1973 for 
long-range planning of a total Statewide system of 
Secondary Area Vocational Centers . Emphasis should be 
on the occupational delivery system concept rather than 
on facility construction. 

State Board action or response ; The Advisory Council has 
not seen nor is it aware of any State Plan for area voca- 
tional center development. These centers continue to come 
into being because of aggressive action at the local level 
and not through a comprehensive plan. There still exist 
wide areas in the State without benefit of area centers. 

Recommendation No. 5 

Design and implement in FY 1973 State planning guidelines 
for career awareness programs at the elementary level. 
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The model programs are virtually complete and have placed 
Illinois in the forefront of elementary career education 
research • 

State Board action or response : There has been quite satis- 
factory action on this recommendation. Career awareness 
programs at the elementary level in Illinois put it first in 
the nation. 

Recommendation No. 6 

Establish by the end of FY 1974 a Management Information 
System to determine supply and demand needs of occupational 
programs, services and activities* 

State Board action or response ; The Advisory Council com- 
mends the State Board on the positive action to this recom- 
mendation. A student-based Management Information System 
is being field tested in FY 1974 and should be operational 
in FY 1975. 

Recommendation No, 7 

Initiate efforts to combine local educational agency voca^ 
tional plans, by area center district or community college 
district , for effective utilization of those plans at the 
State level and for coordination of local educational 
agencies by types and levels. 

State Board action or response ; During FY 1973 a stand- 
ardized working cooperative agreement study was completed. 
The Council notes an increasing number of cooperative 
agreements among all levels of educational institutions. 

Recommendation No* 6 

Design a visible system to insure accountability of local 
educational agencies that Federal and State funds received 
from the Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
supplement rather than supplant other funds. 

State Board action or response ; Though the State Board 
evaluated 101 schools in FY 1973, it is not visible to 
the council that the third goal of the 3-Phase Evaluation 
System is being evaluated, though the evaluation teams are 
doing an excellent job on the first two goals. 

Recommendation No. 9 

Initiate efforts to encourage and assist the Chicago Public 
Schools in long-range planning for vocational education , 
jJ^^ emphasizing responsibi lities of existing types of schools 
^J^^and consideration of additional urban Area Vocational Centers. 
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State Board action or response : Long-range planning for 
vocational education is incorporated into the local Chicago 
five-year plan. All new buildings now in the construction 
stage have flexible facilities for a broad range of occupa- 
tional programs. High schools designated as vocational 
high schools have open enrollment so that students anywhere 
in the city can go to that school which best serves their 
vocational needs. 

Recommendation No. 10 

Establish during FY 1973, a task force to develop new 
occupational programs or upgrade existing programs for 
women at the skill, technical , and semi'-professional 
level to encourage greater numbers of women to become 
involved in vocational and technical education. Pre 
vide planning grants during FY 1974 to local school 
systems to pilot the occupational programs developed 
by the FY 1973 task force. 

State Board action or response ; The Advisory Council is 
not aware of positive action to this recommendation. 

Recommendation No. 11 

Develop in FY 1973 an affirmative action program for in" 
eluding significant racial minorities staffing patterns 
within the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
including mechanisms used to translate the minority life 
experiences into the design of programs in which numbers 
of minority students are or will be enrolled. 

State Board action or response ; An affirmative action 
plan has been filed with the State. There has been little 
action to this recommendation because the State Board has 
been in a period of retrenchment in regard to hiring of 
personnel. 


RECREATION AND TOURISM 
04.18 00 00 


Organized subject matter and learning experiences 
related to the variety of sales« counseling, and 
sales-supporting tasks performed by distributive 
.employees and management personnel; In establish- 
ments primarily engaged in . providing amusement, 
recreation, entertainment, recreational supplies 
and equipment, or travel services • This instruc- 
tional program also is designed for employees and 
management personnel engaged in other travel- 
serving businesses who assume resi)on6ibilities for 
stimulating the local economy through tourism. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Advisory Council Research Studies 

The following studies have been funded by the State Advisory 
Council in fulfilling their charge to evaluate vocational and 
technical education in Illinois. 

Some of these reports have had wide distribution and some have 
not. Copies are available to the public upon request, as long 
as the supply lasts. 

ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT - DECEMBER 1969 - State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. 

ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT FY''1970 - OCTOBER J 970 - State Advisory Council 
■ on Vocational Education. 

AN EXPLORATORY ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENTIAL PROGRAM COSTS OF SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONAL CURRICULA IN SELECTED ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS - Mid State 
Educational Consultants. March 1971. 

SOME SELECTED ECONOMIC BENEFITS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PROGRAMS - Mid State Educational Consultants. April 1971. 

AN EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL PROGRAM OFFERINGS IN SELECTED 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES IN ILLINOIS. Technical Education Research Center 
(TERC) . June 1971. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE OF POLICY CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION ON THE STATE LEVEL IN ILLINOIS, INCLUDING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; 
AND THE EXAMINATION OF THE IMPLICATIONS OF INSTALLING A STATE SCHOOL BOARD. 
Mid State Educational Consultants. November 1971. OOT OF PRINT 

STATE-LEVEL ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE FOR EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS - 
Dr. Robert E. Carter. December 1971. OOT OF PRINT 

ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT FY-1971 - JANUARY 1972 - State Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education. 

A BENEFIT-COST ANALYSIS OF THE OCCUPATIONAL- VOCATIONAL TRAINING AT 
SELECTED ILLINOIS JUNIOR COLLEGES - Mid State Educational Consultants. 
January 1972. 

A SURVEY STUDY OF SELECTED ILLINOIS VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL: 
QUALIFICATIONS, NEEDS, TRENDS AND IMPLICATIONS - Mid State Educational 
Consultants. August 1972. 

A REPORT OF A STUDY TO DETERMINE THE DEGREE TO WHICH THE PHYSICAL 
FACILITIES CURRENTLY BEING USED TO HOUSE APPROVED VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
irnTTrjiTION PROGRAMS 'IN ILLINOIS ARE ADEQUATE TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 

pn jpUCAPPED STUDENTS WHO WISH TO ENROLL - Mid State Educational 

^^^lultants. August 1972. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF PROCESS, INTENT, DISTRIBUTION AND EFFECTS OF PRIORITY 
FUNDING FOR VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS - 
Mid State Educational Consultants. August 1972. 

Film - THE VETERAN AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS. Adams and Adams. 
October 1972. 

PROCEEDINGS - GOVERNOR'S SYMPOSIUM ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, State of 
Illinois Advisory Council on Vocational Education. November 1972. 

ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT FY-1972 - DECEMBER 1972 - State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. 

EXAMINATION OF PATTERNS OF CAREER TRAINING BY LEVELS FOR PROGRAM AND 
POPULATION DUPLICATION - Walter M. Arnold Associates , Inc. 
December 1972. 

EFFICIENCY AND EFFICACY OF EVALUATION ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE DIVISION OF 
VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION - Educational Testing Service. 
December 1972. 

CAREER EDUCATION DIRECTORY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES, TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, AND 
AREA VOCATIONAL CENTERS - Richard G. Solak - March 1973. 

A STATE OF THE ART STUDY ON THE INDEPENDENT PRIVATE SCHOOL INDUSTRY IN THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS - H. H. Katz - May 1973. 

THE DISTRIBUTION AND EFFECTS OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION FUNDING 
IN ILLINOIS IN FISCAL YEAR 1972 - Mid State Educational Consultants - 
May 1973. 

A FIELD TEST REPORT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUMENTS TO DETERMINE PEER 
GROUP PERCEPTIONS OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL STATUS OF STUDENTS ATTENDING AREA 
VOCATIONAL CENTERS - Leonard L. Pourchot - June 1973. 

AN ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION: IMPLICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION - AN EXAMINATION OF LEGISLATION CREATING A STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION INTRODUCED IN THE SEVENTY -EIGHTH ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
1973 - George F. Warnecke - June 1973. 

A DESIGN CONCEPT FOR A TOTAL MANPOWER PLANNING SYSTEM FOR THE STATE OF 
ILLINOIS - Herbert E. Striner and Samuel M. Burt - June 1973. BEING REPKCNIED 

PRIVATE HOME STUDY SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS - Homer Kempfer - June 1973. 

REVIEW AND ASSESSMENT OF SELECTED CURRENT CAREER EDUCATION MODELS IN 
ILLINOIS - Kenneth E. Webster - June 1973. 

A SURVEY FOR PROFILE AND BEHAVIOR PATTERNS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
PERSONNEL --Dr. E. Edward Harris - June 1973. 

REPORT OF RESEARCH TO IMPROVE OCCUPATIONAL TEACHER'-EDUCATION (PROGRAMS IN 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS --Dr. E. Edward Harris - June 1973. BEING REPRINTED 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF A REPORT DEALING WITH CONVENTIONAL TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION PROCESSES AND ALTERNATIVES TO SUCH PROCESSES AS ARE APPLICABLE 
TO VOCATIONAL TEACHFA CERTIFICATION - J' ':n Kintgen - June 1973. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO IMPROVE THE DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR PREPARATION OF OCCUPATIONAL 
TEACHERS, COUNSELORS AND ADMINISTRATORS , State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education - July 1973. 

SUMMARY REPORT - RECOMMENDATIONS TO IMPROVE THE OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, State of Illinois Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education - July 1973. 
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ABSTRACT 


P£obloin. This study sought to identify and catefjorizo selected 
students, teachers, and instructional materials into specific motivational 
types; and to assess possible relationships between the factors (in various 
combinations) and the class work performance of the student-subjects. 

Purpose of the Stud y, The study's main objective weis to identify 
positive factors which might be used to increase the performance levels* 
of students in vocatio'nal classes. 

Procedure , Testing subjects for I*Q. and motivational (extrinsic 
or intrinsic) orientation. 

Instructors were tested using the Occupational Preference Inventory 
(OPI) and classified as extrinsically , or intrinsically, oriented. 

Instructional materials used by the students were categorized as 
intrinsica'» 'y, or extrinsically, motivating by students using an 
Instructional Materials Inventory. 

Student performances were rated in terms of the grade and the amount 
of work accomplished. These scores v/ere divided into high, average, or 
low performance levels on the basis of mean scores and standard deviation. 

Performances were statistically related to the independent variables 
wherever possible. 

Summary . The data available through the study did not show any 
significant relationships betveen the subjects performance and their 
motivational orientations. It did reinforce the fact that performance 
of these business education students related directly with I.Q. 

Recommendations . (1) That a larger population be selected in any 
further study which would allow matching of subjects more equitably. 
VHiile there appeared to be no recognisable sample bias, some categories 
of subjects and variables were underrepresentcd. (2) That considerable 
effort be expended in the refinement of instruments v/hich will measure 
specific attitudes, orientations, and characteristics more discretely. 

ii 


INTRODUCTION 


Alert educators continually seek to identify factors , conditions » 
and situations which can increase .the effectiveness of individual 
learning* One way to do this is to look at research and then try 
out apparently effective experimental treatments in day-to-day 
situations. If experimental data can be substantiated in regular 
classroom locales, then indeed it begins to assume functional validity. 

One attempt to examine an experimental concept in a conventional 
setting has been described in the following pages. Herein, you will 
find the results of an investigation of relationships between 
motivational characteristics and individual performance in two selected 
vocational classes during the 1972-73 school year* 


Part I 

RATIONALE AND PROCEDURES 

Rationale 

In 1959, industrial psychologists (Herzberg, et al) derived the 
concept that individual types of motivation • lead an individual to 
respond to his environment in identifiable v/ays. These basic types of 
motives have been defined, herein, by the terms: intrinsically motivated 
and extrinsically motivated. 

Presently in vocational education, normal classroom procedure 
presents the student with a body of material; then, as a supplementary 
feature and through various means, tries to adjust student orientation 
toward learning attempting to modify his self-concept, his values, 
etc. in ways to increase his receptiveness to that body of material. 

This study is predicated on the general theory that the prevailing 
practice discussed above is not successful. As one alternative, this 
research tests the hypothesis that: it is possible to identify which 
' motivation group each student, each instructor and each unit of 

classroom instruction belonj^s; and further, that the more homogeneous 
the motivation of the. three interacting units, the higher will be the 
educational output of the student. This study has added importance in 
terms of current pressures to reshape a national emphasis toward 
career education, to restructure instructional methods in ways which will 
provide maximum performance and learning for all, 'and to find means for 
validating cost-effectiveness. 

O 2 
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Specifically, the present rorioarch investi/iated the relevance of 
the intrinsic motivaticn-extrinGic motivation concept formulated by 
Herzberjj, Hausner and Snydorman (1059), exterided by Herzberg and Hamlin 
(1961), and further explored by Haywood and Dobbs (196U) to the output 
(performance) of vocational students in classroom assigned tasks. 

The present study explored some of the environmental variables 
which might be expected to maximize the effects of individual differences 
in intrinsic-extrinsic motivational orientations. These include: 
(a) determining v^hether verbal intelligence is related to intrinsic or 
extrinsic motivation, (b) assessing the effect of the instructor's 
motivational orientation on the performance of his students, and 
(c) assessing the effect of the motivational characteristics of vocational 
classroom units of work on student performance. 

Procedures * 


Six major hypotheses were formulated for investigation during the 
study. Using the Null Hypothesis format, these presume that ther^ will 


be no significant differences in the performances of the subjects: 
!• ^identi^fied as intrinsically motivated when their 
units of work are intrinsically motivating. 

2. identified as extrinsically motivated v;hen their 
units of work are extrinsically motivating. 

3, identified as intrinsically motivated when their 


Working Hypotheses 



instructor is intrinsically motivated. 


identified as cxtrinsically motivated when the 

instructor is cxtrinsically motivated. 
5. identified as intrinsically motivated v/hen their 

units of work are intrinsically motivating and 

their instructor is intrinsically motivated, 
6» identified as extrinsically motivated when their 

units of work are extrinsically motivating and their 

instructor is extrinsically motivated. 
A secondary hypothesis postulated that there would be no direct 
dependency between individual intelligence scores and individual motiva- 
tional orientation (i.e., that these variables are independent). 

Devices 

Intelli gence T estin g; 

The Lorge-Thor'ndike Intelligence Scale has been administered to 
all sub3ects. Based on th^se scores, subjects have been grouped into 
two intelligence types: high intelligence (scores of 95 .and over), 
and average intelligence (85-9^)-). Lower-level subjects have not been 
included in the study. 

Occupational Preference Inventory 

All subjects in the study took the choice-motivator scale consisting 
of 20 pairs of voc<2tional titles. Subjects were instructed to indicate 
which one of each pair they would rather be; then to give a one-sentence 
reason for that choice. Actually > the vocational choices are not scores.' 
The relevant information from which a score is derived is the reason 


for the choice. .^coTvin;', CTM'trr.ia df'Vr:lop'"?il by Hamlin tind Memo (]0G?) 
were used. Reasons indicatinc self-actualization or task-related 
motives (e.g., more challenge, opportunity to|learn) are scored in 
the extrinsic column, while reasons revealing environmental concern 
(G«g*) better salary, better physical working conditions) are scored 
in the intrinsic column. A copy of the inventory has been included 
in the Appendix. 

Pre- and Post-tosts 

To make certain that all subjects were assigned into classes 
commensurate with their developmental levels, instructors tested each 
individual prior to such assignment. The examinations and performance 
tests used have proven practical applicability. 

Post-tests were created by instructors for subject evaluation 
leading the assignment of letter grades. These evaluations were 
based upon specifically defined measurable objectives * and measured both 
quality and quantity of performancf* . 

Performance Rating 

Performance rating included both the amount of work accomplished 
during a specific period of time, and the quality rating for such 
work. The courses selected for the study were already designed to provide 
variable credit and grade variability on an individual basis. 
Consequently, performance raw scores were obtained by multiplying credits- 
earned, by an assigned letter-grade value. 

« 
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In typing courser., credit could be earned in 1/2-unit increments 
up to 2 credits. Using M-point (A), 3-point (B), and 2-point (C) tirade 
values, the raw-score range in typing could range from one to eight 
points. 

In shorthand courses , credit increments were one-unit with a 
maximum of 3 credits. In this case, raw performance scores could 
range from two to twelve points. To make these scores comparable with 
the 2-credit typing course, these scores were adjusted by multiplying . 
each score by 2/3. 

Instructor Motivation Rating 

The Occupational Pi^eference Inventory, previously described, was 
also used to rate the motivational orientations of the two instructors 
of the subjects used in the study. 

Inventory of Multimedia Learning - 

Two inventories, patterned after the well-tested" Occupational 
Preference Inventory, were tailored to the unique situations of the 
subject matter areas used in the study. The evaluation of the 
materials as intrinsically, or as ext-rinsically , motivating was made 
by the students themselves. 

» 

A copy of eaeh inventory has been included in the Appendix. 

Subject Selection and Groupings 
Essentially, the total student population in the classes of the 
two instructors were eligible for the study. In the typing classes, 
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this included students in bef^inninp, , intermedia tcf and advanced typing • 
In shorthand, all students in beginning and intermediate classes were 
eligible subjects. 

As defined in the study proposal, two types of individuals do not ♦ 
qualify for inclusion: (a) any individuals who are not clearly definable 
as intrinsically or extrinsically motivated, and (b) individuals with 
intellicence scores lovrer than 84. Consequently, to maximize the 
potential population, subjects include students in both the Fall and 
Spring Semesters of the 1972-73 school year. 

For data analysis, the subjects were grouped on the basis of 
intelligence and motivational type. -Four distinct categories were 
formed: 1. (HIM) high I. Q. -intrinsically motivated, 2. (HEH) high 
I. Q. -extrinsically motivated, -3". (AIM) average I. Q. -intrinsically 
motivated, and U. (AEM) average I. Q. -extrinsically motivated. 


Ti 1 1* '■ TRAVEL AGENCY PROCEDURES 


1^ 



uthor ^ I ' Date Pub. I960 

Vocational Instructional J>iaterials Laboratory 

PubliBher .Lindsey Hopkins Educational Centerji Miami» FL 

> • ■ ' ' ' ■ ,. 
Teacher or Student Material Teacher ^oe t Length 7 pages 

Grade Level Adult Sug^geeted Time of Vae --^ ^ 


OBJECTIVES : To acquaint the student with the activities Invo-lve'd in operating a 
travel agency and with arranging domestic and foreign trayei by various, types of 
carriers. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTJOK: The outline is composed of 1^ blocks of instruction nhich 

are further broken down into several units^ each. There is^a bibliography which 

shows the various guides used>in the injjtustry for making up travel arrangements 
and computing tariffs. 


AVAILABLE INC^THUCTVR MA-TERI/M ASD TESTS, 


Title 



TRAVEL AGENCY AND TICKETING PROCEDURES 


Author" 


Vocatior .1 Instructional Materials Laborai^oir/ \ 
Publieher Lindsey Hopkins Educational Center, Niamij FL 


Jlate Pub. 1967 


Teacher or Student ,;at erial 
Grade Level 


^Length ^13 pages 


Se cc ndary / Adul t 


] gee ted Time of Use 72 hours 


OBJECTIVES : To teacjj^' the student the procedures involved in handling reservations 
and making out tickets for travel by airl/nes in the U. S. and foreign countries. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This o6L>rse outline- entitled Airline Reservations and 
Ticketing is useful as an advarK:ed course for students who have taken the course 
ip travel agency procedures asr.it covers, to a greater extent, the reservation 
and ticketing proced\^res usea in a travel agency. Included is a bibliography 
which lists . other refezences/. 


^^^TLABLE ins: 
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Part II j 
DATA PROCESSING AND IflTEPsPRETATIOH 

Groupinjr; 

The determination of the feasibility for grouping the students 
on the basis of I.Q. and motivational type5 depended to a great extent 
on finding out that no actual dependency pre-existed which might preclude 
such grouping. To excunine that contingency a statistical treatment 
was applied to the subjects, as shovm in Table I. 

Table I 

Test for Independence : I>Q. and Motivation Variables 

Intelligence 


Motivation: HI (95-f-) ' AV (8^!-9U) sum 

IirrRINSIC 86 16 102 

EXTRINSIC lU , 6 , _20, 

sum 100 22 122 


= 2.29 rejection level (1 d.f.) .90 = 0.0158 

(Hypothesis of independence accepted) " 2.706 

The data shows no systematic dependency betv;een the I.Q. -motivation 
valuables v/hich would preclude their combination for study purposes. 

I\irthermore , the grouping was examined by inspection of their I.Q. 
distributions to make certain that there was an acceptable constancy of 
I.Q. throughout the type-categories. The means and standai^d deviations of 
each group were found to be in reasonably close relationuhip (see Table 2), 
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Table 2 j. 
I«Q. Mcnna and Standard Doviatf-on by^ Sub-icct Type 

TYPE M STD. DEV. 


HI 

I.Q. 

-Intrinsic 

(HIM) 

110.3 

2.20 

HI 

I.Q. 

-Extrinsic 

(HEM) 

106.9 

2.50 

AV 

I.Q. 

-Intrinsic 

(AIM) 

90.3 

2.30 

AV 

I.Q. 

-Extrinsic 

(AEM) 

89.3 

2.80 


Testable Hypotheses , ^ 

Stated in null hypothesis form, the major study hypotheses were: 

1. No difference in performance level will be noted for intrinsically 
motivated students \rho use intrinsically motivating lesson materials. 

2. No difference in performance level will be noted for ext*rinsically 
motivated students who use extrinsically motivating lesson materials, 

3. No difference in performance level will be noted for intrinsically 
motivated students v;ho have materials presented by an intrinsically 
motivated insti^uctor. 

No difference in performance level will be noted for extrinsically 
motivated students who have lesson materials presented by an extrinsically * 
motivated instructor . 

$• No difference in performance level will be noted for intrinsically 
motivated students v;ho use intrinsically motivating lesson materials taught 
by an intrinsically motivated instructor. 

5. No difference in performance will be noted for extrinsically 
motivated students who use extrinsically motivating materials taught by 
an extrinsically motivated teacher. 


Hypothonis Tostinp. 

In preparation for data organization and analysis, subjects' 
perfoi^manccs were rated and cate/jorized into performance levels. 
See Tcible 3, 

Table 3 

Performance; Means , Std. Devt > and Groupinp.s (8-pt> scale) 


Subjects 

Means 

Std. Dev. 

Performance 

GrouDs 

HIH 

4.74 

2.53 

(M = 4.525, Std. 

Dev. = 2.47) 

HEH 
AIM 

4.57 
3.38 

2.41 
1.97 

HI>H + 1"^ = 

8 

Am 

4.50 

2. IB 

AV = M ± 1"^ 


All Subjects 

4 . 525^ 

2.47 

= 2-7 

All IM 

5.255 

2.72 

LO<H - = 

1 

All EM 

4.500 

2.35 




To test for any systematic relationships bet'^s'een perfonnances and 
subject variables a nunibei"' of relationships v/ere examined. 

The first checked the independence of specific. performance levels 
and subjects motivation types. This comparison has been tal>ulated in • 
Table 4. 

Table U 

Test of Indep endence : Performance and 
Subjects^ Motivation Orientations 




SUBJECT 

TYPE 



Performance : 

HIH ■ 

HEH 

AIK 

AEM 

sura 

HI (8) 

29 

4 

2 

1 

36 

AV (2-7) 

49 

10 

7 

H 

70 

LO (1) 



7 


06 

sum 

86 

14 

16 

6 • 

122 

X2 = 10.223 

ro jrct jon 

level (G d 

.f.) 

.01 = 16.012 


(HypotliOGi.:; 

of indcpondcnco rejected) 
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The data cuf^Rcsts that a dependency docs exist between performance 
level and the subject type (combined I.Q, and motivational orientation). 
To examine the nature of this relationship more closely, (fo - fi)^/fx 
data was substituted for the raw cell data from Table U. The results 
may be read in Table 5. 

« 

Table 5 

Values of (fo - fj)^/fj Su^jresting V/hy Perfonnance 
Vas Not Independent o f Orientation 

SUBJECT TYPES 


Performance : 

HIH 

HEM 


AEH 

sum 

HI 

0.517 

0.415 

1.568 

0.334 

2.834 

AV 

0.002 

0.482 

0.517 

0.090 

1.091 

LO 

0.952 

1.836 

11.453 

0.057 

14.298 

sum 

1.471 

2.733 

13.538 

0.481 . 

18.223 


Table 5 would seem to indicate that the dependency has been generated 
by the substantially lower peT?fonnance of the average intelligence- 
intrinsically motivated subject. 

To delve more deeply into the dependency relationship, the 
performances of subjects were examined in terms of specific motivational 
orientations (Table 6) and I,Q. types (Table 7). 
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Tabic 6 



X2 Test of 

Indonc'ridcncQ : 

Performance and 

• 

Subject 

Motivational 

Orientations 



MOTIVATIOM ORIEMTATIOfJ 


Performance : 

Intrincic 

Extrinsic 

sum 

HI 

31 

5 

36 

AV 

56 

m 

70 

LO 

15 

_i 

16 

sum 

102 

20 

122 


X2 = 2.028 rejection level (2 d.f.) .90 = 0.211 

.10 = 4.608 

(Hypothesis of independence accepted.) 


Table 7 

Test of IndeDendence : Performance and 


Subject I.Q. Type 

I.Q. TYPE 

Performance ; HI (95+) AV (814-914) sum 

HI 33 3 36 

AV 59 11 70 

LO 8 _8 _1£ 

sum 100 22 122 


X2 = 13.605 rejection level (2. d.f.) .01 = 9. 210" 
(Hypothesis of independence rejected.) 

To examine the natura of the dependency relationship betveen 
performance and I.Q. the values of (fo - fT)^/fT v/ere substituted in 
the cells of Taljle 7. The results may be seen in. Table 8. 
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Tabic 8 



Values of (fo 

- fT)2/fT 


Performance V/nc Hot Indopendont of 

I.O. 


I.O. 

TYPE 



HT 
n A 

AV 


HI 

0.413 

1.877 

2.290 

' AV 

0.045 

0.208 

0.253 

LO 

1.994 

9.050 

11.062 

sum 

2.452 

11.153 

13.605 


The performance level of the average I.Q, subject appears lower than 
could be expected by chance. 

Tests for S peci fic ^fypotheses 

The data derived in Table 6 shovrs relatively conclusively that the 
dependency status noted in Table 4 between con^iinqd orientations and 
perfor^mance was not the result of identified motivational characteristics 
of subjects. 

Data limitations in identifying alternative teacher and instructional 
material motivations has precluded making an interactional analysis of 
the various dependent variables. 

Consequently » based on the data of the study, the six hypotheses of 
no-difference must be accepted. There is no substantive evidence which 
has shown that different motivations, or different combinations of 
variables have promoted or inhibited the performance of the subjects in 
thiy study. 
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Part HI !' 
SUMMARY AIID COIICLUSIONS 

In the introduction to this report it y/as stated that this study was 
an attempt to verify a theoretic concept in a real situation. Obviously, 
this effort has not been able to do that. There has been no substantive 
proof that the individual, teacher, and/or instructional materials 
motivational attributes examined in the study were in any identifiable 
way directly related to performance (the data does indicate a highly 
probable relationship between I.Q. and performance in tvjo business 
education subjects). 

There are a myriad reasons why differences may not have been found; 
ranging from population selection to inadequate instruments for 
measuring specific types of orientations and conditions. In any case, the 
basic concept seems v:orthy of further study. If we are to shapd attitudes 
and success thxx)U2h education, we must be able to identify and to find 
ways of influencing both positively. 
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APPENDIX 

!• Occupational Preference Inventory 

2. Inventory of Multimedia Learning (Typewriting) 

3. Inventory of MultimGdia Learning (Shorthand) 
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RLAr.on:i roi-: MAi;niri ciioicls 


A. I could leorn more. 
U. I t would he easier. 
C. People v/ould liavc more respect 
for DC. 

0. It v/ould be saTcr or fiealtliier, 
t. I like to do hard tiuncjo. 


F. I v/ould have more money. 

C. I like e>;citcment and adventure. 

li. I like to be in charge. 

I. I like beautiful things and 

places . 
J, I have done it before. 


Which v/ould you rather be: 
I • a. 1 ibrar ian 
V/hy? 

2. -a. President 

V/hy? 

3. o. florist 
V/hy? 

a. noun tain clinbcr 
l/hy? 

. 5. ' student 
' i/iiy? 

6. a. ploy gol f 
l/hy? 

7. a. truck driver 
Uhy? 

ii. a. farncr 

\/hy? 
9. a. manager 
* Uhy? . 

10. a. artist. 
V/liy? 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


b. dentist 


b. movie star 


b. Navy officer 


b. baby sitter 


b. teacher 


b. work a jigsav/ puzzle 


b. electrician 


b. banker 


b. of f i ce v;orker 


b. salesman 



TRAVEL AGEl^GY AND TICKETING PROCEDURES. 


Author . ' \ - 

' Vocational Insti^ctional Materials ^Laboratory 
Publi9her tln^sey Hopkins Educational Centert .Miami i FL 


^Date Pub, \i963 


T^aaher or Student Material ^ Teacher Coet Length 11 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 72 hours 


OBJECTIVES : To* show where and how nectessary information ^ may be ob-^ined to han-> 
die the various types of customers encountered in ticketing. 

^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ^. ^ ■ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOH : Consists- of a course outline entitled Airlines Reservations 
and Ticketing - Intermediate. This course covers a wide range of rules, reguJxitionsi 
and* tariff s encounterfed in ticketing passengers on international flights to various 
countries, and on different airlines throughout the country. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND _ TESTES: 



KCAiiOfis ruK MAKiNf; ciioicrG 


A. I coul(J le«Trn iKjrc. 
U. It would Ijc Cijoicr. 
C. Pcoj)le ivould hove niortf rcopcct 
for rnc, 

0. It viould l>c safer or licaltliicr. 
E. I like to do hard things. 


F. I v/ould have more money, ^ 
C« I like excitement and adventure, 

H. I like to be in cliarge. 

I. I like beautiful things and 
places . 

J. I hove done it before. 


IK a. df tch digger 
Why? 

12. a. butclier 
Why? 

13. a. b I rd watcher 
Why? 

lA. a. ride a motorcycle 
V/iiy? 

15* a. baseball player 
v/i)y? 

16. a. cook 
. -Why? 

17. a. v/atch a sunset 
WIty?. 

18. a. trash collector 
V/hy? 

19. a. photographer 
Why? 

20i a. ride a bicycle 
V/I»y? 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


r 


b, deep-sea diver 


b. pilot 


b. mechanic 


b. play checkers 


b. scientist 


b. astronaut 


b. sell newspapers 


b. musician 


b. keep bees 


b. read a book 


r 


INViJIITORY 0?' nilLTIMcDIA LF„\\<:ii\r, 




R«.')r,(>nn for P'^r 

fornilnn 'V'**? 



% 

A. 

I 

fftlt whit 1 (lid w-i<< d ITU loi* Lrj n t • 

K. 

I 

rfceived rcr.p^ct, recognition, 


I 




or rjpprooiati on from the task. 





Othcr.3 felt v/hat T did v/ac important. 

r 

T 


H. 

I 

received money or its equivalent. 

D. 

T 

X 



T 

rrade others happy. 

E. 

I 

UGcd skill or know-hov/. 

0. 

I 

received security. 

F. 

I 

waB free to decide what I did 

P. 

I 

received the c^pproval of others. 




0. 

I 

received friendship and 


I 

T n n iif*n<^#*H hp. VI or* of 



attention. 

H. 

I 

learned soinethinf^ new. 

R. 

I 

received greides or credit* 

I. 

I 

like to meet a challenc?^* 




J. 

I 

waa creative* 





DIRECTIONS: Place in the blanks the letter of a reasonCs) (above) that explains 
why you perforroed the tasks RsoiGned on tc-xped lessons. Select as many reasons as 
you lilie for each assigned task. 


1. Using the taped lessons. 

2. Practicing the drills on the tape. 

3» Taking time VTitings given by the instructor. 
^. Completing a learning activity (lesson). 

5. Working at a faster (or slower) rate t^ian" I do in other classes. 

6. Taping mailable comiTiunications to meet various objectives. 

7. Typing the production timing objectives over until they were 
mailable coinmunicatione. 

8. Scheduling my own lab hours. 

9» Begin a new area of learning on my own v/ithout a lecture on the 
new material. 

10. Completing an instructional unit (}^?| 1, VA or 2 units). 

11. Opportunity to ask questions at any time. 


INVENTORY OF- MULTItlKDI A LliAPJJIKG 




Reasons for Prrrom 


Ar<.'; 

Ir.ncd TnsK.'i 

A. 

I 

felt what I did v/as important. ' 

K. 

I 

received respect, rf;copn tt Ion , 

B. 

I 

like to try new experiences 



or appreciation from tlie task. 



(ndventure) . 

L. 

OtIierB felt what I did was 

I- c. 

I 

enjoyed doing it. 



impurtHnt . 

t D. 

I 

gave of r.iyECll in friendship. 

M. 

1 

rrtceivod money or its 


I 

used skill or know-how. 



equivalent. 

1 F. 

I 

was free to decidG wJint I did 

N. 

I 

made others happy. 

t 


and how I did it. 

0. 

I 

received .security. 

t G. 

I 

influenced the behavior of 

P. 

I 

rncelvcrl the approval of others. 



somebody. 

0. 

I 

rcceivcil friendship and 

r H. 

I 

learned something new. 



attention. 

h .1. 

I 

like to meet a challenge. 

• R. 

I 

received grades or credit. 

J, 

I 

was creative. 





DIRECTIONS: Place In the blanks tlie letter of a rca.sotv? (abov<0 that explains why 
. you P <^rf orrned the tasks assigned on tajied lessons. Selcfcl as nany roasonr; as ynu 
'. 'like for each a88ip,ned task, 

^ ^1, PractlclnR Shorthand Principles and Wordri. ' 

2 , Kemorizinji Brief Forms. 

3 , Reading with Taped Lesson. 

A . Timing my Performance on Recall Cli«?.rts. 

5% Tracing Shorthand from Textbook Lessons. 

• ^6. Writing Textbook Lessons in Shorthand. 

.. ^ 7, Practicing Shorthand Phrases and Abbreviations. 

\' ^ 8. Previewing Shorthand Words before receiving Dictation. 

^ Taking Speed Building Dictation at various speeds. 

10, Typing from my, own Shorthand notes. 

^11. Taking new matter Dictation at various speeds for 3 or 5 minutes. 

12. Typing Mailable Letters from oot. notes (no time limit). 
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INTRODUCTION 


In California a high school district, a community col- 
lege, or a Regional Occupational Program (ROP) requesting 
operational money from the state for vocational education 
programs must submit a plan described In terms of sevoral 
basic functions of vocational education. The manpower pro- 
jection part of the plan Is stressed; however,, operational 
units are forced to make such projections by Judgmental 
procedures and opinions based on limited data. 

The Sacramento County Office of Education used research 
funds under P.L. 90-576 to develop a computer based manpower 
projection system In fiscal year 1971-72. In addition to 
the manpower projection component the computer system also 
accommodates other vocational education functions required 
to be evaluated annually. The system is fully operational i 
however, program planners needed to learn how to effectively 
use the system by developing their research skills in gath- 
ering, analyzing, and synthesizing manpower projections and 
other* evaluation data. The thrust of this project was to 
effect a training program to bridge the gap between systems 
development and effective systems use. A concomitant purpose 
of the project was to establish cost-benefit data for imple- 
menting a computer based manpower projection system in rela- 
tion .to the cost to districts with their Individual manpower 
^ojectlon technique. 
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Organized subject matter and leaming^experienofes 
related to th^ physical movement of people, per- 
use nal effects ahd products, and the sa^es^ staring, 
;\nd sales-supporting tasks performed by distriwtive 
employees and management ^rsonnel in enterprises 
engaged, in passenger and freight transportation, 
public warehousing, and servic^ incidental to 
transportation. 
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Two project hypotheses were advanced* to be statisti- 
cally tested: 

(1) There will be no statistically significant differ- 
ence (p<.05) in the abilities of vocational educators to 
make sound educational planning decisions before and after 
being exposed to the computer based manpower projection sys- 
tem as measured on a pretest and post test instrument. 

(2) There will be no statistipally significant differ- 
ence (p<.05) in the cost of making manpower projections 
between the district's prese;;t system and the computer based 
system. 

Three objectives were defined to give direction and 
measurement capabilities to the project: (1) Develop instruc- 
tional methodology for teaching data analysis techniques in 
manpower projection; (2) Assist participating high school . 
districts, a community college and the Regional Occupational 
Program to gather data for their respective vocational educa- 
tion programs for articulation with th-; computer based man- 
power projection model; (3) Determine cost data difference 
between a district's current system of making manpower pro-- 
jections and the computer based manpower projection sub- 
system. 

It must be stressed that the evaluation model presented 
in this project is not intended to be used as an external 
audit of the teacher, school, or district. It is a means of 
allowing the teacher to review his/her course objectives in 
light of changing industrial technology reflected in job 
markets and it is a means of allowing the school administra- 
tor to articulate job market analysis with educational offer- 
ERJCigs to determine which areas of education should be stressed 


considering budgetary restraints and the needs of students. 
Additionally, the model helps -one understand what emphasis 
should be made outside the classroom (In areas other than 
Instruction) to Insure that counseling, promotion, planning, 
and placement are relative to real world jc o. The model is 
a means of bringing before the district administratoi-'s and 
school board the need for realigning resources and expendi- 
tures to meet the demands of changing job markets. In effect 
the model helps educators understand where they are and the 
actions they need to take to meet the needs of students and 
the community. 


SYSTEM DESIGN 


Vocational Education Functions 

The California State Department of Education has 

defined several discrete functions which are applicable to 

the operation of vocational education programs in the State. 

These functions are: 

1. Population Needs Analysis 

'•2. Job Market Analysis 

3. Job Performance Requirements 

4. Curriculum Resources and Ancillary Services 

5. Program Planning 

6. Program Review 

7. Vocational Education Promotion 

8. Student Recruitment 

9. Guidance and Counseling 

10. Vocational Instruction 

11 . Placement 

12 . Evaluation 

Each school district, county office, or community col- 


lege v;hlch requests state funds for vocational education pro 
[plms must submit a plan based upon these functions. 
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Functional Integration 

The several functions In the model are interrelated 
to the extent that decisions about vocational programs need 
not be made based on a set of data In Isolation. However, 
to simplify the design of the model each function was viewed 
as a separate computer program whose Inputs may be common to 
other Inputs and whose outputs may also be Inputs to other 
functions. 

Job Market Analysis (Manpower Projection) 

The sub-system concept for job market analysis was 
viewed as a separate entity based on the assumption that an 
expansion or contraction In the structure or composition of 
vocational education programs would not have an effect on 
the demand for jobs In the labor market area. This function 
can be viewed ^In the model as an Independently operating 
element unaffected by the other functions. In the following 
section of this report (System Components) the sub-system 
for job market analysis, I.e., manpower projection, will be 
discussed In detail Including the validation process used to 
assess the accuracy of the projections. The reason for this 
emphasis Is because the major thrust of this project was to 
teach vocational planners the necessary research skills to 
gather, analyze, and Interpret manpower projection data. 
The gathering and analyzing of da.ta applicable to the other 
components of the model. I.e., functions of 'vocational edu- 
cation other than job market '^analysis, were attendant aspects 
O Df the project. 
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SYSTEM COMPONENTS 

* Job Market Analysis or Manpower Projection by Industry (SIC) 
The raw data to accommodate manpower projections are 
obtained from several sources with the California Department 
of Human Resources Development (HRD) being the major contrib- 
utor. Each employer with a payroll of $100 or more. in any 
one quarter must file a report with HRD. The report includes 
the number of employees as of the fifteenth of the month for 
each month in the quarter. The quarterly report is identi- 
fied by employer account number and Includes the county where 
the employees are located along with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC code) of each reporting unit. The report 
also includes unemployment Insurance, disability insurance, 
and employee personal Income tax withholding data. 

These three basic reports (unemployment Insurance, 
disability insurance, and income tax withholding data) form 
the primary employee count data base for a Job market analy- 
sis. Employees in like SICs are summed for each month and 
averaged for the quarter. Twenty quarters of data are 
amassed for each SIC and these historical data are subjected 
to a regression analysis (least squares) to define a five 
year projection line by SIC. After projections are made, 
1.66 standard deviations (approximately 90%) are applied 
to define the range of accuracy of the projected data. 

Federal, state, and local governmental employees are 
included in the projection; however, some are assigned to 
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other industrial categories (SICs) that more specifically 
define their skills, e.g., employees in a federal fish hatch- 
ery are reported in SIC 098O (Pish Hatcheries and Preserves) 
in lieu of SIC 91XX (Federal Employees). Because some gov- 
ernment employees are categorized in other SICs the total 
numbers of federal, state, and local government employees in 
any given labor market area (LMA) may appear to be low. 

The data base does not include all self-employed and 
unpaid family workers. Some self-employed are accounted for 
if they have elected to voluntarily file quarterly reports 
or if they have other employees. 

Some SICs that maintain multi-county establishments 
appear several times in the raw data base. In these cases 
care must be exercised to avoid a duplication of employee 
counts. Each account number is checked to determine if that 
employer is also reporting employees under another account 
number or on separate reporting documents using the same 
account number. 

In some instances a manufacturer may be reclassified 
and appear one quarter in a particular SIC and in a different 
SIC during succeeding quarters. These data need to be recon- 
ciled to preclude an erroneous indication in both SICs. 

In the event data appeared to be in error and the orlg- 
inal HRD documents were not available for audit the data were 
removed from the history base and projections were made from 
the remaining history. A minimum of three quarters of valid 
data are required before a projection is made. It is evident 
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that audit procedures are extremely important to insure that 
the original data base used in making the projections is as 
error free as possible. 

To determine the validity of the projections compari- 
sons were made against actual data. A history base of twenty 
quarters of data was projected into 1972. The actual data 
(employee count by SIC) for 1971 and 1972 was compared to the 
projections to ascertain whether or not the actual data fell 
within the range of predicted values. In validating the pro- 
jections all those industries (SICs) were used where adjust- 
ments had not been made to the data base. 

Seventy-eight industries (SICs) were subjected to a 
validation examination over a span of five quarters begin- 
ning with the first quarter of 1971. Fifteen quarters of 
historical data were used to obtain the projection for the 
sixteenth quarter. In the sixteenth quarter (1971-1) four- 
teen of the 78 SICs were found to be outside the predicted 
range with seven high and seven low (Table 1). The mean of 
absolute number of employees outside the predicted range was 
86.71 and the percentages outside the predicted value (number 
of employees outside of the predicted range divided by total 
number of employees in that SIC) ranged from 0.l6% to 12.11?. 

Sixteen quarters of data were used to make the projec- 
tion for the seventeenth quarter (1971-2). The projections 
for tl.is quarter come closest to actual data as only seven 
of the 78 SICs were outside the predicted range (Table 2). 
Six of the seven predicted values outside of tolerance were 
?^"Und to be low. 
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The seventeenth quarter data were added to the history 
base and projections were made for the eighteenth quarter. 
Eighteen of the 78 SICs were found to be outside the pre- 
dicted range. Pour of these SICs had some reclassification 
and these data were not adjusted in the history (Table 3). 
The average projection error was 59 employees and the larg- 
est error was 170 employees in SIC 4010 which represented 
2.835S of the employees in that industry. 

Another quarter of history was added for the 1971-^ 
projection and the actual data for twenty-three SICs fell 
outside the predicted range (Table 4). Eight of these SICs 
Were also out of range for the previous period and three of 
the eight were affected by unadjusted industry reclassifica- 
tion. 

In the fifth validation period (twentieth quarter 
1972-1) only sixteen SICs were out of the predicted range 
(Table 5). The percentages of error ranged from a low of 
0.55% to a high of 8.71^. 

These validations support the point that the model 
accurately predicts the range where the actual employee count 
is likely to fall and it responds to changes in economic ac- 
tivity with only a 90 day lag (one quarter) in most cases. 
The model does not tend to either overstate or understate the 
employee count outside of the 90 day response per.'odj a fac- 
tor which is important in education where it is necessary to 
know, in the near future, the probable number of Jobs in a 
given industry . 


TABLE 1 


SICs Outside of the Projected 
Range 

1971-1 


SIC 
Code 

No. of Employees 

Outside of the 
Predicted Range 

Percent 
out of 
Range 

0720 

+35 

7.86 

1610* ■ 

+16 

1.32 

1790 

+ 9 

0.83 

2060 

+76 

0.16 

i|920 

+27 

il.28 

7230 


10.51 

7390 

+373 

12.11 

8010 

-101 

5. 27 

8060 

-151 

2.03 

8070 

-8 

2.36 

8090 

-163 

5.31 

8110 

-38 

^.95 

8610 

-7 

1.97 

8910 

-70 

8.23 


i: \i2m\ 
Mean = 86,71 


* industry reclassification 1969-4 


TABLE 2 


SICs Outside of the Projected 
Range- 

1971-2 


SIC 
Code 

No. of Employees 

Outside of the 
Predicted Range 

Percent 
out of 
Range 

1710 

-23 

1.91 

1750 . 

-22 

5.91 

2i}20* 

-79 

16.5 

3790 

-2it 

3.52 

50i|0«* 

+8 

0.52 

5250 

-59 

8.02 

8010 

-103 

5.25 


I |318| 
Mean = il5.^2 


* unadjusted reclassification in 1969-2 
** unadjusted reclassification in 1970-1 


TABLE 3 


SICs Outside of the Projected 
Range 

1971-3 


SIC 
Code 

No. of . Employees 

Outside of the 
Predicted Range 

Percent 
out of 
Range 

01*10 

-161 

3.01 

1510 

-6*1 

1.97 

1710 

-67 

5.23 

17^0 

-3 

0.*1 

1750 

-*13 

10.26 

2090* 

-31 

12. *1*1 

2l^20* 

-153 

26.6 

2*130 

+66 

7 .12 

3790 

-57 

7.30 

*1010 

-170 

2.83 

5060** 

-23 

2.8 

5250 

-55 

7.23 

5510 

-85 

2.*1*1 

6550 

-51 

15.7*1 

7390 

-80 

3.66 

75*10 

-1 

0.25 

7690 

-15 

*1.68 

8690 

-6 

0.75 


Z |1065| 
Mean = 59-16 


* unadjusted reclassification in 1971-3 
** unadjusted reclassification in 1970-1 and 1971-3 
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TABLE 4 


SICs Outside of the Projected 
Range 

1971-'* 


SIC 

M C mn *r\ T 1 f <^ <^ 

ino . 01 iLmpioyees 

Outoide of the 
rreai c uea Kange 

Percent 
out of 
Range 

J. o± u 

0^ 

1 . 21 

1 7 o n 
1 ( 


7 . 06 

1 7 ^ n 
1 / D U 

-Dl 


o n ii n 
^1 U ^4 U 

-101 

15.51 



13 . 0 

oil on* 

-by 

Ii* do 

oil "5 n 

4 J u 

xO U 

0 • 0 

"57 Q n 

il^ 

R ii A 

ii m n 
4 u ± u 

— ID 

n 0^ 

ii 1 1 n 

4 J. J. U 

+9 

0 r\)i 

ii 1 on 


1.(0 

c; n c; n 
p U p U 

1 c;ii 


c n ^ n * * 

-39 

ii ^ Q 
4.00 


— 0 

n 17 
U • 1 ( 

c ^ n 


0 . 31 

f— r7 ^ 
5730 


0 . 36 


—11 

3.42 

0530 

-35 

4.52 

7390 

-331 

13.41 

8020 

-i] 

0.38 

8070 

+ 8 

2.36 

8610 

+1 

0.28 

8630 

+5 

0.92 


I 11071I 

Mean = ^16 
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TABLE 5 

SICs Outside of the Projected 
Range 

1972-1 


\ 


Q TO 

Code 

No. of Employees 

uubsiae 01 trie 
Predicted Range 

Percent 
out of 
Range 

1620 

-12 

0.55 

17^0 

-6 

0.75 

5040* 

-59 

3.46 

5060«« 

-36 

• 4.36 

5730 

-33 

5.55 

5810 

-189 

1.62 

5920 

+2 

0.59 

6530 

-65 

7.77 

7390 

-132 

5.6 

7530 

-12 

0.86 

8020 

-63 

5.64 

8060 

+405 

6.99 

8090 

+ 270 

8.71 

8110 

-10 

1.21 

8610 

-7 

1.75 

8690 

-29 

3.28 


E |1420| 
Mean = 88 


* unadjusted reclassification in 1970-1 
** unadjusted reclassification in 1970-1 and 1971-3 
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Job Market Analysis or Manpower Projection by Occupation (DOT) 

After projection data have been developed for businesses 
and Industries (SICs) these data need to be translated Into 
' projections for specific occupations (DOTs) within a given 
labor market area. The Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) developed an Industrial matrix which displays the ratio 
of the number of employees In a specific DOT In relation to 
the total number of employees for all occupations In that 
SIC. A given Industry employs various occupational skills j 
e.g., managers, secretaries, fork-lift operators, truck driv- 
ers, salesmen, etc. The matrix calculated the number of 
secretaries In that SIC as a percentage of the total work 
force for the SIC. The same procedure Is repeated for all 
occupations In the SIC. The BLS matrix percentages are 
carried to eight decimal places allowing a high degree of 
accuracy even for small employee counts. 

The BLS ratios consider the assumptions of technologi- 
cal development, economic growth, unemployment, shifts In 
population and Industry, growth In GNP and by Inference from 
some of these factors monetary policy and International trade, 
considerations are made . ^ These assumptions are " periodically 
applied to the matrix to generate new ratios. 

The BLS ratios for an Industry (SIC) are applied to 
the predicted number of employees In that Industry at a 


^For a detailed explanation of the assumptions underly- 
ing the occupation ratios refer to BLS Bulletins I6O6 and 17 37. 
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specific point in time. Data for an occupation (DOT) are 
then sununed across all industries in the labor market area 
to arrive at the total predicted employment in that occupa- 
tion for that period. 

Program Objectives 

The vocational education instructor establishes sets 
of behavioral objectives in the cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor domains. These objectives state what skill the 
student is to demonstrate, under what conditions, and the 
criterion of measurement. Behavioral objectives, as used in 
this model, are worded to describe the terminal behavior of 
the student*, e.g., "to type ^0 words per minute on an IBM 
Selectric typewriter with not more than two errors per ^0 
words". 

Objectives are printed on a form which contains the 
vocational course code, DOT code, and the total student 
enrollment in the course. The objectives are numbered so 
that the course code combined with the objective number is 
unique and will not be repeated elsewhere in the system. 

Job Performance Requirements 

The behavioral objectives (terminal objectives) estab-* 
lished by the vocational education instructor are sent to 
employers in the labor market area who employ people in the 
DOT under consideration. The form used for this purpose 
lists the employer's SIC, and space is provided to indicate 
whether or not the employer hires vocational graduates for 
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this specific job. Additionally, the employer is asked if 
he agrees or disagrees with each objective for that specific 
job. 

If a vocational program trains both bookkeepers and 
cashiers, the same set of behavioral objectives is written 
for each occupation; however, the cashier's form goes to 
employers who hire for that occupation and the bookkeeper's 
form goes to employers who hire for that specialty. The 
employer may add other requirements to the form. Each 
added requirement is given a number with an "A" prefix. 

Those employers who are asked to participate in the 
survey should be randomly selected each time the survey is 
taken. Howeyer, the sample should always include the five 
largest employers of the occupation surveyed. The sample 
size for each survey is established at the .05 level of 
significance (Appendix II). 

Student Needs 

A special mark sense card was developed to gather stu- 
dent needs data relating to career choice,, counseling, aca- 

demic or other handicaps, and other vocational related ques- 
tions. The card is pre-printed with the school number, stu- 
dent number, and student name. Each student at the school 
(both academic and vocationally oriented) should complete a 
needs card, as the data print out has additional value as a 
counseling tool. If needs data are not collected from each 
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student, these data may be collected on a stratified sampling 
basis insuring that the sample size is adequate to be signifi- 
cant . 

A letter of instruction on how to complete the "needs" 
card and a list of occupations with appropriate DOT codes are 
given to each student. The occupations array from which a 
student makes his selection is restricted to the 159 occupa- 
tional aggregations represented in the BLS matrix. All occu- 
pations identified by the BLS are included. Experience has 
shown that counselors can efficiently administer the survey 
to approximately 15 students at a time. Whoever is adminis- 
tering the needs survey should exercise caution not to influ- 
ence the student.' s answers as the student makes his own 
determination for each category. 

Instructional Data 

The behavioral objectives for a given course are pre- 
printed on a form with space for the teacher to fill in the 
number of students who have completed that objective. Addi- 
tional blanks are provided to fill in the instructional day 
the data are compiled and the total instructional days in 
the school year or semester. These data are used to define 
what percentage of students have completed a given objective 
at a specific point in time. 

Curriculum Resources 

The teacher or his designate lists, on a form, each 
^^r»ital expenditure item used in the course of instruction; 
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e.g., saws, hammers, typewriters, etc. The teacher adds 
needed equipment and equipment on order. For each piece of 
equipment used in the program space is provided to enter the 
number of students served per item. These data are used to 
develop utilization ratesj i.e., number of pieces of equip- 
ment or tools needed to serve the students. 

. SYSTEM FEATURES 

Data Documents 

The computer system uses a variety of instruments to 
gather data for the several functions of vocation^:.! educa- 
tion. Curriculum objectives, written in behavioral terms, 
are used as the basis for both job performance surveys and 
as a measure of progress in instruction. Additional forms 
are used to gather budget and student drop out information. 
All forms are "f ill-in-the-blank" types designed to facili- 
tate key punching. 

A special mark sense card was designed to gather stu- 
dent needs Information. Data for job market information are 
on computer tapes from the California Department of Human 
Resources Developrent and the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics with additional job market data added via punch cards. . 
A follow-up survey is used to gather data on graduates and 
drop outs. 
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Computer Print Out 

The evaluation data are presented in the form of a com- 
puter print out for a school by individual vocational educa- 
tion program and by each function within that program. The 
print out displays relevant data articulated to an extent 
that allows planning decisions to be based primarily on fac- 
tual information. Where applicable, data are expressed in 
terms of statistical significance. 

Advantages 

The model offers these advantages: (1) a totally 
unbiased view of a vocational program as that program is 
actually functioning; (2) recommended courses of action 
printed when an area of weakness or conditions Tor a poten- 
tial area of weakness are discovered in a program; (3) an 
overall program evaluation based upon the several functions 
of vocational education defined by the California State 
Department of Education; {k) a system fully compatible with 
the state's directions for evaluating vocational education 
program planning; (5) a manpower projection sub-system. 

PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

Participating Schools 

Vocational educators from a community college, the 
Sacramento County Regional Occupa.tional Program (ROP), and 
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five high schools representing four districts participated 
In the project. A description of the participating schools 
follows : 

a. Cosumnes River College (Los Rlos Community College 
District) 

A community college of approximately 1,750 students 
located In the southern rural section of Sacramento County. 
The college attracts the majority of its students from three 
high school districts: Elk Grove (a rural district), Sacra- 
mento City (an urban district), and Folsom Cordova (a subur- 
ban district ) . 

b. Sacramento County Regional Occupational Program (ROP) 

The county ROP trains approximately 85O students who 
come from all high school districts in Sacramento County and 
the southern part of Placer County. The ROP is expanding 
rapidly^ e.g., in I969-70 only I69 students were enrolled in 
one program while it is anticipated that in 1973-74 the ROP 
will enroll approximately 2,200 students in some 25 programs. 

c. Hiram Johnson High School (Sacramento City Unified 
School District) 

.Hiram Johnson High School lies within the city of Sacra- 
mento and it has a stable attendance of approximately 2,500 
students. The school is becoming more vocationally oriented, 
as it moves away from a predominantly academic curriculum. 
The school manifests the typical problems of an inner city 
school . 
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d. Encina High School (San Juan Unified School District) 

Encina is one oC twelve secondary schools in a very 
large unified district. The school is located in a median 
income, suburban neighborhood. The student population has 
been constant at approximately 1,500 over the past few years. 

e. Elk Grove High School (Elk Grove Unified School District) 

Elk Grove High School is a rural high school in Sacra- 
mento County and the only high school in the Elk Grove Dis- 
trict. The school has approximately 1,875 pupils from both 
rural and suburban families. The student population at this 
school is increasing faster than any of the other participat- 
ing schools. 

f. Foothill High School (Grant Joint Union High School 
District ) 

Foothill High School is located in a middle income 
suburban neighborhood. The median income of the parents of 
students at this school is higher than the other four second- 
ary schools in the district. The school population has been 
expanding and is now approximately 2,200. 

g. Highlands High School (Grant Joint Union High School 
District ) 

Highlands High is in the same district as Foothill High 
and has approximately the same number of students. The stu- 
dent population has a higher density of minority students and 
the average family income is lower than that of Foothill High 
School. 
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-MANAGEMENT TOOLS Sc CONCEPTS 


Author Warren Rose^ - [ Dale Pub. 1971 

American Society of Traffic and Transportationt Inci^ 

Publieher 5^7 West Jackson goulevgtrd, ChicagOt IL 60606 

^Teaaher or Student Material Both Coat $5*00 [length '49 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate . .S^uggeeted .Time of Dee 1 sem« 

OBJECTIVES: ' ' • . " ' 

■ ■- - " ■.. ..... . ■■■I 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Guideline for study or instruction in the general business 
areas of accounting, finance, statutes, marketing and management"^ principles as re- 
• lated to transportation. Complete 't)ibliography ianS sample questions and answeifs 
for the certification program of the professional vast & T«»' 


AVAJLXBLE INSTHUCTOF material and TESTS: 


Tit I e MATERIALS HANDLING! TI/aFFIG AND TRANSPORTATION ■ . 

Author Tyler and Gorenthal \ Ddtte Pub. 1970 . 

Publieh^e r GregR/McOraw-Hill Book Company it. Mights towa#^ J '06520 

Teacher or Student .'iaterjal Student , Coat $5>37 Length 299 pages 
Grade Level \ Secondary/Adult ^uggeeted Time of Uae 1 sem» 


(TBJECTIVES: 


\ 


SUMMARY"DESCRIPTI0N': focuses attention on how initial^ positions in the field ' 
'N^ ■'^B^ physical drstribution camecQme a foundation for careers in mid*management« ' 


O AVrSLABLE INSTRpCTih MATERIAL AND-. TESTS: Teaches Manual and K^y ($2.^),. 
ERiCstudint Activity Guide- (i}.06)p and Tests^ .72) ' 
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Vocational ProgramG Evaluated 

Budget limitations precluded the Inclusion of all 
vocational offerings conducted at the participating schools; 
consequently, only one or two programs from each school were 
evaluated. The auto mechanics program was selected for eval- 
uation at all but two schools. Enclna High School selected 
Vocational Horticulture and Hiram Johnson High School evalu- 
ated two programs: Vocational Welding and Merchandising. 

Seminars 

Three seminars were conducted to acquaint the partici- 
pants with the parameters of the computer model and to estab- 
lish an understanding of the data base. Administrators from 
the participating high school districts and the community 
college, teachers, and one representative from HRD attended 
the seminars . 

The first seminar was devoted to familiarizing the 
participants with the state's definition of the twelve func- 
tions of vocational education and the Interrelations of these 
functions. A sample evaluation print out was used to facili- 
tate an understanding of the data sources and to serve as a 
vehicle for discussing what conclusions one should or should 
not make from the data sources. 

During the first seminar the participants were admin- 
istered a pretest to establish base line data regarding 
their knowledge about manpower projections and other evalu- 
~^"on procedures as such functions related to vocational 
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education (see Appendix I, pp. 31-33, for copies of the test 
instrument . ) 

The second seminar was designed to assist the partici- 
pants in gaining a greater understanding of the data sources 
and to learn the definition of terms. Additionally, the 
various forms to be used in gathering data were reviewed and 
a schedule for gathering data from the several schools was 
developed. 

The third seminar covered details relating to each 
data gathering form, the use of the data, limits, defini- 
tions, and data sources. Provisions were made at this semi- 
nar for on site in-service training at each of the partici- 
pating schools. Schedules were finalized for gathering data 
at each school. 

Data Collection and Analysis at the School Site 

After the seminars were concluded the participants put 
their new research skills to work by collecting data for 
their respective programs. The project coordinator made 
several visits to the participating schools through the 
school year to reinforce the research skills taught in the 
seminars. After the evaluation data were processed by the 
computer program the results were analyzed by the project 
participants. In May 1973 the project participants were 
administered the post test on their knowledge about manpower 
projection and other evaluation procedures in vocational 
education. 
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ANALYSIS OP PROJECT HYPOTHESES 


Two hypotheses were advanced for this project and they 
were stated in the null or "no relationship of difference" 
mode so that they could be accepted or rejected statisti- 
cally. The two hypotheses were: 

(1) There will be no statistically significant differ- 
ence (p<.05) in the abilities of vocational educators to make 
sound educational planning decisions before and after being 
exposed to the computer based manpower projection system as 
measured on a pretest and post test instrument. 

(2) There will be no statistically significant diffei- 
ence (p<.05) in the cost of making manpower pi'ojections 
between the district's present system and the computer based 
system. 

The first hypothesis was tested by administering a pre 
and post test to project participants to measure their know- 
ledge regarding manpower projection and other evaluation 
procedures. The tests were administered to twenty-five (25) 
project participants- The results of the test were subjected 
to a t-test for significance. 


TABLE 6 

Knowledge of Manpower Projections and 
Other Evaluation Procedures in Vocational Education 

PRETEST POST TEST 

Mean 58.80 79.6? 

s.d. 23.98 29.12 • 

Standard Error of Mean ^.89 7.79 

* d.f. 31 31 

t = 2.2696 (significant at 5^ level) 
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As evidenced in Table 1, the participants increased 
their knowledge significantly about manpower projections and 
other evaluation dimensions of vocational education. One 
could infer from this significant cognitive shift that the 
project vocational educators will make sounder planning 
decisions about their programs 3 consequently the first 
hypothesis is rejected. 

Hypothesis number two required the collection of cost 
data from the project schools regarding their expenditure of 
funds for making manpower projections*, but, these data were 
not available in a form that could be subjected to statisti- 
cal analysis. 

The effort to collect cost data from the participating 
schools ranged between extremes. One school reported that 
they did not do any analysis of the labor market and just 
hoped for the best. Another school reported that an adminis- 
trator spent at least six weeks of his time each year trying 
to glean definitive data from several genoral sources^ but 
that he was still very uncomfortable with the results. 
Instructors and counselors reported individual efforts in 
contacting employers personally or by phone, but none reported 
that they had an adequate job market analysis. 

The cost to produce a Job market analysis using this 
model varies with the labor market area. Variables in the 
cost are the number of multiple reporting companies within 
the labor market area, the number of SICs in the area, and 
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the aggregate number of companies in the area. The specific 
cost for the Sacramento labor 'market area was $7,700 to build 
the data base and to make projections by SICs and DOTs for 
five years. The cost to update the basic data source and 
make new projections annually will be approximately $2,500 
for this labor market. 

Although data were not available to test the second 
hypothesis^ it is safe to assume that it would be more eco- 
nomical for one reliable manpower projection to be made in a 
labor market area and the results made available to ail 
schools than for each school to attempt to make its own pro- 
jection . 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This project was designed to teach vocational educators 
in Sacramento County data analysis and research techniques to 
equip them to make sounder planning decisions about vocational 
education. As evidenced by the participants' increase in know- 
ledge about manpower projections and other evaluation dimen- 
sions of vocational education^ it can be assumed that the part- 
icipants will be better able to gather, synthesize, and analyze 
evaluations data. 

The project objectives were met^ i.e., each project 
school's selected vocational program was evaluated and cost 
data were determined for making projections using the compu- 
ter model. 
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The manpower projection assessment phase of the project 
was most successful. In no case were the actual manpower 
needs out of the predicted range for a period longer than 
three quarters (nine months). Therefore, the manpower pro- 
jection model is responsive to changes by SIC and DOT in a 
labor market area. 

It is recommended that the scope of in-service train- 
ing in research techniques be expanded to meet the needs of 
more vocational planners in Sacramento County. It was evi- 
dent during the project that as the participants gathered 
evaluation data for input into the computer model^ their 
understanding of how to articulo^- ff^vd; .nation data for deci- 
sion making increased. In n sense j "hands on" involvement 
in data gatherin/j e.^V-ihced a person's ability to appreciate 
the "whys" and "hows" of vocational education evaluation. 
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APPENDIX I 
Seminars 
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SEMINAR n 
Agenda 

I Introduction 

II Development of the Model 
Background 

Philosophy followed in logic 

4 

\ 

111 The 12 Functions Explained (slides to show relationships) 

1) Population needs 

2) Job markets 

3) Job performance 
^) Instruction 

5) Curriculum resources 

6) Recruitment 

7) Counseling 

8) Placement 


Sen, #1, Agenda 
Page 2 


9) Planning 


ID) Review 


11) Evaluation 


12) Promotion 


IV Sample Evaluation 

1) Data used 

2) How data are gathered 

3) How data are used 
^1) Inferences 


V Summary 
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SACRAMENTO COUNTY OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

COGNITIVE SURVEY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EVALUATION 


Your Name Date 


Instructions: Please road the questions carefully and circle the 
letter you think best answers the questions. In question number 
six (6) please mark the appropriate box(es). 


1. Your school conducts a vocational education program In car- 
pentry that Is capable of handling 50 students. Your student 
needs survey data tell you that 50 students want to be car- 
penters. Is your program serving the needs of students? 

a) yes 

b) no 

c) not enough data to tell 

2. From a survey you find that there Is a strong positive corre- 
lation between employers who agree with your performance 
objectives and who hire your graduates. Based on this find- 
ing you can assume that your performance objectives: 

a) may be incorrect 

b) are based on a representative sample 

c) are probably correct 

d) are positively aligned to resources 

e) should be used by other schools conducting like program 

3. Data for population needs analysis are: 

a) gathered from all industries 

b) gathered from selected industries 

c) gathered by a random sample of companies throughout the 
total labor market 

d) furnished by the Department of Human Resources Development 

e) obtained from the students 

^l. Your school's automotive mechanics program is designed to 
graduate 50 students each semester (ICO per year). Another 
school in the labor market area (LMA) graduates 25 students ■ 
per semester in automotive mechanics. There are no other 
schools in the area offering a like program. A reliable job 
market analysis indicates that 100 new jobs V7ill be available 
annually in the LMA for automotive mechanics. We should: 

a) continue our program as it is 

b) reduce our output by 50^ 

c) increase our number of graduates by the same percentage 
as area unemployment 

pn|^"l) assume the job market data are Invalid 
not enough data, to make a decision 


Ti t l4 A MINT TRAPFin milRSK 


Authci' Dorothy £> aelss ^ Date Pub. 1969 

A National RetaL'J Merchants Association ' 
Publi$her 100 West 31 Streets New York , NY^ 10001 • ■ 

Tfaahgr or Student Material Both ♦ Coat $6>50 Length 22 pages 

Grade Level - Collegiate/Adult ■ Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: . ; • . 



SUMMARJ^^ESCRIPTIOfl : provides a thorough understanding of the responsibilities, 
funotions^ and terminology of the Traffic Department. Includes chapters.^ on 'regulation 
of transportation, responsibilities of Traffic Manager, transportation costs, routing, 
modes of transportation, minimum- shipments, F.O^B.' terms of sale, freight allowknce 
and equalization, chargebacks, t^racing, expediting, returns to vendors and carrier 
claims* \ . 

./^ ■ . ■ , . ^ ) 

AVAILABLE lH^TRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti tie MODERN TECHNIQUES -IN KATICRI^S HANDLING. - ' 

Author ' \ : : ' ■ Date Pub. 1966 

National Retail Merchants Association ^ • 
Pub lieher 100 West Sl.reet-, New York, NY 10001 ^ 

Teaaher or Stude>it .Material Student Coat ' ^km^oi^ ^ Len^h 7^ pa^s 

Grade i^evel . Collegia te/Adull SuggeetecL Time of U&e ; 



OBJECTIVES: 
V 


SUMMARyijoESCRIPTIO^/ : Provide:i ^JMldeliSries "for reducing the substantial costs . 

^incurred in those areas of oiDeratlons commonly designated as "materials handling*" 

Covers 'the importance ani imulementition of a total merchandise handling program, 

better planning and pro^amrain/^ for materials handling, new techniques in- merchant 

dlse sortation, nodernizing in the smaller stor^, new 1 ns'tpLilation and equipment, 

^lanningf b\iilding and equipping a new' wrirehouse. * . ^ " 

» 

. \ ■ . ' . ■ , . . . 


"'l^ ''LABLE I.N5TRUC::>fi f^APERIAL AN'D TESTS: 
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5. 


6. 


7. 


In the same automotive mechanics program we find that our 
classes are less than half full. We should: 

a) reduce the class ci:;e and re-allocate resources 

b) direct our efforts toward promotion 

c) recruit potential drop outs into the program 

d) cannot decide from the data given 

e) do both b) and c) 

In evaluating specific vocational education programs which of 
the following functions should or should not be considered: 


a) curriculum resources 

b) job markets 

c) tenure of instructors 

d) district growth rate 

e) counseling 

f) the ability of the student 

g) placement 

h) promotion 

i) intuitive judgments of instructors 
j) job performance requirements 

k) population needs 

1) Tomorrow's Manpower Needs 5 vol. ill 


should 
be 

should 
not be 

don't 
know 






































The most accurate job market data we can obtain are: 

a) a published monthly release from the Department of Human 
Resources Development (HRD) 

b) contained in Area Job Outlook published quarterly by USOE 

c) ■ an estimation method based on newspaper want ads 

d) an estimation method based on opinions directly from 
industry 

e) none of the above 

f) a combination of a) through c) 
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8. Job performance requirements, received from industry, are used 
as rough guide lines for administrative planning. Therefore, 
instructors should not allow these requirements to unduly 
influence the content of their performance objectives. 

a) agree 

b) disagree 

c) uncertain 

9. If an instructor intentionally submits erroneous or incorrect 
performance objectives for computer processing: 

a) his program cannot be evaluated 

b) they cannot be used to sample industry 

c) it will cause the evaluation of all programs to be in 
error and the results would be meaningless 

d) the evaluation will show them to be in error 

e) they will be rejected by the computer 

10. The California State Department of Education has defined 12 
functions of vocational education. These functions are: 

a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 
g) 
h) 
i) 
j) 
k) 
1) 


11. A major advantage of computerized evaluation is that the com- 
puter will reject erroneous data. 

a) yes 

b) no 

c ) . uncertain 
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1. POPULATION NEEDS ANALYSIS 

2. JOB MARKET ANALYSIS 

3. JOB PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS ANALYSIS 

4. CURRICULUM RESOURCES ANCILLARY SERVICES 

5. PROGRAM PLANNING 

6. PROGRAM REVIEW 

7. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROMOTION 

8. STUDENT RECRUITMENT 

9. - GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

10. VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION 

11. PLACEMENT 

12. EVALUAnON 
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SEMINAR #2 
Agenda 


Handouts : 


Glossary of Terms 
Form VE 00 
Form VE 00 3 
Form VE 00 9 

Student Needs Card and Instruction 
Sample Evaluation 


I. Recap of Seminar #1 

A. 12 functions 

B. Evaluation 

1) Did v;e gather data that could be used? 

2) How significant is It? 

C . Schools that will participate 

1) Elk Grove 

2) Grant 

3) Hiram Johnson 

4) Encina 

5) Cosumnes River College 

6) County ROP 


II. Data Sources 

A. Job Markets 

1) Reliability 

2) BLS matrix 

B. Student Needs (population needs) 
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Agenda 
page 2 

C, Performance Objectives 


D. Job Performance Requirements 


E. Pollow-up Data 


P. Other Data 


1) budget data 


2) drop outs 


3) enrollment 


4) promotion 


III, Schedule of Events - Individual instruction at each 

school at the times indicated to meet with the coordin- 
ator and others to discuss problems and methodology in 
the following areas: 

A. Week of October 13 through 20 - Performance Objec- 
tives and Job Performance Requirements 

Hov; they are used and the form to use (all objec- 
tives in by October 27) 

B. Week of October 30 to November 6 - gathering student 
needs data (complete all schools by December 11) 

C. V/eek of November 20 through 30 - conducting follow- 
up study (follow-up study complete b;/ Chrlr.trnar. 
holidays ) 
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GLOSSARY 


BLS Matrix - A matrix developed and published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that lists occupational clusters on one axis and 
Industry clusters on the other. Each cell contains two ratio 
factors for a point in time. The occupation factors sum to 100^ 
and the industry factors sum to 100^. A specified cell will 
give the percentage of that industry's employees with that occu- 
pational skill. 

Computer Program - A plan or routine for solving a problem on a 

computer - as contrasted with learning programs, fiscal programs 
and development programs. 

Curriculum Resource - A resource of a capital nature used in the 

process of imparting knowledge or skill to the student. It is 
a capital expenditure item as defined by the district or school 
as contrasted to expandable resources or plant facilities. 

DOT - The acronym from the initials of Dictionary of Occupational 

Titles published by the U.S. Department of Labor. The Dictionary 
catalogues every existing occupation into six digit numbering 
system. The evaluation system refers to DOT codes as a cluster 
of occupations represented by a single DOT code for a skill that 
most nearly approximates the training requirements for all the 
other skills in that cluster. 

ES 202 Data - Every employer who has a payroll as much as $100 in a 
calendar quarter must file a quarterly report with the state*. 
The report lists among other things the industry code, geo- 
graphic location and number of employees in each month of the 
quarter. This report is called the ES 202 report. 

. Handicapped - Any mental, physical, visual, or emotional 

Impairment of a person that by reason thereof requires special 
education and/or related services. When applied as a socio- 
economic handicap refers to social, ethnic, or economic condi- 
tions that prevent success in the regular program of Instruc- 
tion because of these conditions. 

Job Market Analysis - The statistical treatment of employment data 
to determine facts or approximations relative to the number of 
Jobs In specific industries and/or occupations. It includes 
the most probable direction of trends and other factors relat- 
ing to changes in employment or employment patterns. 
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Labor Market Area - The Labor Market Area Is the area where 90% of 
the graduates will seek employment during the first year after 
graduation. The Labor Market Area for this study is the Sac- 
ramento Labor Market Area which consists of Sacramento, Placer 
. and Yolo counties. 

Performance Objective - The desired skill or action ability of the 
student after completing a course of instruction. A Perform- 
ance Objective will usually express who, does what, under what 
circumstances, and by what criteria is success measured. 

Population Needs - The population being served by the educational 
media. In this case the population is the students in the 
school being evaluated and their need to acquire a marketable 
skill. 

ROP - The acronym formed from Regional Occupati-oBal Programs. It 
refers to those programs that are operated directly under the 
County Superintendent of Schools by a Regional Occupation 
Director and students from all schools within the region may 
attend the programs. They are strictly vocationally oriented 
to prepare students for their role in the world of work. 

Vocational Course - A course of instruction that may have certain 

pre-requisltes or may be itself a pre-requisite for a terminal 
course of instruction to impart to the student a marketable 
skill. 

Vocational Education - Training or retraining which is given 

in schools or classes (including field or laboratory work and 
remedial or related academic and technical instruction related 
thereto) under public supervision and control as a part of a 
program designed to prepare individuals for gainful employment 
as semi-skilled or skilled workers or technicians or parapro- 
fessionals in recognized occupations. The training may be to 
prepare individuals for enrollment in advanced technical edu- 
cation programs, but excluding any program to prepare individ- 
uals for employment in occupations generally considered pro- 
fessional or which requires a baccalaureate or higher degree. 

Vocational Program - A specified series of instructional objectives 
leading to the acquisition of a marketable skill. The program 
of Instruction may consist of one or more related courses and 
encompass one or more semesters or quarters. 
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Course number Schrol number 

Terminal Objectives for this Course of Instruction 

Instructions: Number each objective. Maximum of 20 objectives. 

Please type or print - see sample on reverse side. 


Sample 

!• Using an IBM Selectric typewriter to type 60 words per min- 
ute with not more than 2 mist^Qkes per 60 words. 

2. To take and transcribe shorthand for all parts of a business 
letter (salutation, body and closing) at 60 words per minute 
with not more than 2 mistakes per letter. 

3. Given specific figures regarding cash on hand, cash balances, 
cash receipts, and cash payments of a company, the student 
will prepare cash proof and make cash receipts or cash pay- 
ments Journal entries without error as determined by audit. 
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RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 


'10 


SCHOOL NUf-IUfcR COUMSE NUMBER COURSE NAME 


NUMBER OF 
CLASS PERIODS 


OPTIMUM CLASS 
LOAD 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


OPT CODE TRAINED ENROLLED 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ITEMS NECESSARY FOR INSTRUCTION: 


nuniuur OT 

usable items 
on Hand 

ITEMS REQUIRED PER 


10 

1 so 1 

TUDENTS 

100 

Namo of Rosourco Item: 
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3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

Q 
9 

10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
.8 
d 
0 
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Ti 1 10 THE NEW WORLD OF PUBLIC WAREHOUSING 


Author_ __- ■ ' - \ . • Date Piib. .' ' < 

• . ~" ~ ., ' . . ■ . 

Publ^ish er American Warehouseman's Assoclatlorit 222' West Adams gtreett Chicago; I L 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coe:t Free ^ Length ^10. pages . ' 

Grade Level Adult Suggested Time of Uae ^ 

^a^JECTIVES: ' . , 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTtON : Deecribes h,cyw AWA 'can^ be o5 value t9x*u^lnesses during*' 
changing ^conditions in market, and during other economic factors'. / . * 


AVAILABLE INSTBUCTOR MATER I AL.^ AN D TESTS: 


Ti 1 10 PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION 


■ » ■ J ■ , - 

Author Lawrenue Walsh Date/ Pub.. 1969 ° 

Publieher -4regft/^-cGraw-HllI Book Gonn^ny, Mights town, ' NJ 0852O ' """"^ 

Teacher or ^Student Material ^. Stydent Coa^t $1»89 Length f* 124 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult ^. ^ Suggested Tir^e of U^e 1 sem*. 


OBJECTIVES: . ' ' ^ ' . '. ^ » V 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Prepajres the studeht for work' in physica3r-distribUtlon^^.■ 
the field of transpprting, warehousing, .and handling kerdha^di^e. The, deijands of 
the jobs in physical distribution are .t^e- basis oi^ the chapters orgailizatlon* 


^ AVA^ILABLE IHSTRUC: ,MA FERI AL' AND' TEST^:' Teacher's • Manual and Key. ($2 • 00)^ 
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PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITY FORM 


School name 


School number 


Number of students attending vocat ional educa tion promotional activities 
01 Movies 


02 Lectures 

List other activities: 

03 • 

04 

05 
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Estimated number of parents contac ted by V.E . promotional activities 


06 Nev/spaper articles 

07 Radio and T.V. releases 

08 Flyers sent home 

List other activities: 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 . 

18 
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Dear student: 

We are gathering Information to find whether or not school 
programs are providing you with the knowledge and skills you need. 
This is part of an evaluation of the overall program of instruc- 
tion. Your time and effort will be appreciated, and it may help 
all future students. Be honest in your answers in order to bene- 
fit younger students. The following instructions will assist you: 

1, Please mark with the special (mark sense) pencil given you, 

2, If you make a mark and change your answer, be sure to erase 
the incorrect mark thoroughly. 

3, If you have never been counseled, leave the counseling 
"block" blank. If you were counseled during the summer, 
"bubble" in the closest month (either June or September) 
and the year counseled. 

^. Skip the dropped out bubble; it is for the school office, 

5. When counting vocational education programs dropped, 
remember a program is a cluster of classes in the same 
subject area. For example, if you switched from Agricul- 
ture to Business, count that as two programs. If you 
switched from typing to shorthand, you are still in the 
same program, 

6, If you are not now nor ever have been enrolled in a voca- 
tional education program, bubble in "none". Count the 
vocational education program you are presently enrolled 
in as "one". If you have been in more than one, bubble 
in the correct number. 


7. Mark only one of the six choices of intentions after grade 
12, If you are not certain that you will be going to a 
two year or a four year college or university, don't fill 
that in, A business college or tech school is "train for 
Job," If you are entering the world of. work and not going 
to school, fill in "will try to find a Job" (even if you 
already have the Job). If you are planning to get a part- 
time Job and go to college, bubble in "college within one 
year". If going to college depends upon whether or not you 
can get a Job, the Job becomes the most important and again 
you should fill in "will try to find a Job." Military 
service is full-time Army, Navy, Marines, Air Force, or 
Coast Guard. Other government service is Peace Corps, 
Public Health Services, etc. It is not considered govern- 
ment service if you intend to get a civil service Job at 

^ some government installation, work for the state, postal 
service, etc. 


8, Bubble in a Job after grade 12 only If the Job is related 
to vocational education and you are certain the Job is 
yours . 

9. If you feel that you have a problem that prevents you from 
succeeding in the regular course, you may decide you have a 
handicap (no one v/ill question your decision one way or the 
other). As examples: If a student has only one hand, but 
wants to take typing, obviously a special program would 
have to be set up for one-handed typists. This student 
would bubble in "yes" for physical handicap. If you had 

an extra tough time keeping up with the class, you might 
consider this an academic handicap. If you would like to 
take a course, but can't afford special fees, uniforms, etc., 
this might be considered an economic handicap. If you feel 
social status, color of skin, hair, or eyes would prevent 
you from succeeding in a vocational education program,, mark 
down "socio-economic handicap." 

10. If you don't know what the VIEW machine is, mark "no" and 
make an appointment to see your counselor as soon as 
possible to learn about it. 

11. Last counseling: If your counseling covered both categories, 
mark the one choice you consider most important to you. 


12. Special Survey Question: If the career or Job you want 
doesn't require a degree from a higher institution, does 
the school you are now attending offer training in that 
field? yes or no 

13. In the area of greatest interest: If you don't have any 
particular area of interest (nothing really turns you on), 
or you are undecided, bubble in all zeros. Please don't 
fill in any phony answers. 


Best of luck — and thanks from the students in lower grades. 
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'Accountants and Auditors I6O.I88 

Account Clerks 219.i|88 

Actors 150 .0^18 

Actresses 150.048 

Agricultural Scientists 040.081 

Air-condition, Refrigeration Mechanics 637. 281 

Airline 'Stewards and Stewardesses 352.878 

Airplane Mechanics and Repairmen 621.281 

Airplane Pilots and Navigators I96.283 

Air Traffic Controllers 193.168 

Apprentices (not elsewhere classified) 739.887 

Architects 001. 08I 

Artists 150.048 

Art Teachers 150.048 

Asbestos, Insulation Workers 863.884 

Assemblers, Metalworking , Class A 706.887 

Assemblers, Metalworking , Class B 6I9.38O 

Athletes 150.048 

Attendants, Hospital and Other Institutions 355-878 

Attendants, Recreation and Amusement 319.468 

Authors 150.048 

Auto Attendants, Auto Service and Parking 915.867 

Baggagemen, Transportation 249.000 

Bailiffs 375.268 

Bakers 526. 78I 

Bank Tellers 212.368 

Barbers 319-468 

Bartenders 312. 878 

Biological Scientists 04l.08l 

Blacksmiths, Forgemen, Hammermen 6IO.38I 

Blasters and Powdermen 859.281 

Boatmen 719.887 

Boilermakers 805 . 28l 

Bookbinders 977.884 

Bookkeepers, Hand 210.388 

Bootblacks 319.468 

Brakemen and Switchmen, Railroad 910.884 

Brickmasons, Stone, Tile Setters 573.884 

Bridge Tenders 372 . 868 

Bus Drivers 913.463 

Buyers, Store I8O.OOO 

Buyers and Shippers, Farm Products I8O.OOO 

Cab Drivers 913.363 

Cabinetmakers 66O . 280 
Canalmen and Lock Keepers . 719. 887 

Carpenters 860 . 38I 

Cashiers 211.468 

O 5ment and Concrete Finishers 844.884 
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Engineers, Civil 


005 

.081 
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003 
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Engineers, Industrial 
Engineers, Mechanical 
Engineers , Metallurgical 
Engineers, Mining 
Engineers, Sales 
Engineers, Technical, nec 
Engravers, except Photoengravers 
Entertainers, nec 

Excavating, Grading Road Machine Operator 

Farm and Home Management Advisors 

Farmers 

Farm Laborers 

Farm Managers and Foremen 

Farrier 

File Clerk 

Firemen 

Floor Men, Store 
Floor Manager, Store 
Foremen, nec 
Foresters 

Fruit, Nut and Vegetable Graders and Packers, 

except Factory 
Funeral Directors 
Furnacemen, Smeltermen, Pourers 
Furriers 

Geologists And Geophysicists 
Glaziers 

Graders and Sorters 

Guards, Watchmen, Doorkeepers 

Hairdressers 
Heating Mechanics 

Heat Treaters, Annealers, Temperers 

Hort iculturalists 

Housekeepers 

Inspectors, Log and Lumber 
Inspectors, Metalworking , Class B 
Inspectors, Public Administration 
Inspectors, Other 
Instructors, nec 

Insurance Adjusters, Examiners, Investigators 

Janitors and Sextons 
Jewelers and Watchmakers 
Job Setters, Metal 
Judges 

Kitchenworkers 

Knitters, Loopers and Toppers 


012.188 
007.081 
011.081 
010.081 
204.388 
007.181 
979.281 
150.048 
850.833 

199.000 
421.181 
421.181 
421.181 
610.381 
249.000 
373,884 
180.000 
180.000 

869.131 
040.081 

719.887 
719.887 
199.000 
511.885 
977.884 

024.081 
865.781 
719.887 
372.868 

319.468 
637.281 
504.782 
040.000 
319.468 


168.168 
619.281 
180.000 
609.684 
090.228 
249.000 

382.884 
700.281 
600.380 
110.108 


319 
685 


4 68 
885 


Laborers, except Farm and Mine 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Operators 
Lawyers 
Librarians 

Library Assistants and Attendants 

Line and Servicemen, Telephone and Power 

Locomotive Engineers 

Locomotive Firemen 

Loom Fixers 

Machine Tool Operators, Class B 
Machinists 

Maids, except Private Household 

Mall Carriers 

Mall Clerk, Rallv/ay 

Manager, Building 

Marshalls 

Mathematicians 

Meat Cutters, except Meat Packing 
Mechanics and Repairmen, nec 
Medical and Health Workers 
Medical Technicians 
Mldwives 

Millers, Grain, Flour, Feed, etc. 

Milliners 

Millwrights 

Mine Operators, Laborers, nec 

Molders, Metal, except Coremakers 

Motion Picture Projectionists 

Motormen, Mine, Factory, Logging, Camp, etc. 

Motormen, Street Subway and.. Elevated Railway 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics 

Musicians 

Music Teachers 

Natural Scientists 
Nurses, Practical 
Nurses, Professional 

Office Clerks 

Office Machine Mechanics 

Office Machine Operators 

Officers, Pilots, Engineers, Ship 

Officials, Lodge, Society, Union 

Oilers and Greasers, except Auto 

Opticians, Lens Grinders, Polishers 

Optometrists 

Osteopaths 

Packers and Wrappers, nec 
Painters and Paperhangers 
Painters, Construction and Maintenance 


929.887 
369.884 
110.108 
100.168 
249.000 
821.281 
910.383 
910.883 
683.280 

604.280 
600.381 
319.468 
233.388 
249.000 
180.000 
375.268 
020.088 
316.884 
630.884 
079. 000 
078.381 
319.468 
977.884 
719.887 
638.281 
850.781 
556.885 
977.884 
719.887 
719.887 
620.281 
150.048 
150.048 

040.000 
354.878 
075.378 

249.000 
633.281 
216.488 
197.133 
180.000 
719.887 
713.381 
079.108 
071.108 

719.887 
840.781 
840.781 
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Painters, except Construction and Maintenance 719.887 

Patternmakers 600 • 280 

Payroll Clerks 249.000 

Personnel and Labor Relations Workers 205.368 

Pharmacists 074.181 

Photoengravers and Lithographers 971.381 

Photographers 143 . 062 

Photographic Process Workers 719.887 
Physical Scientists ' 019.281 

Physicians and Surgeons 070.000 

Physicists 023. 08l 

Piano and Organ Tuners and Repairmen 977.884 

Plasterers 842.781 

Plumbers and Pipefitters 862. 38I 

Policemen 375.268 

Porters 319.468 

Postal Clerks 232.368 

Postmasters and Assistants I88.I68 

Power Station Operators 952.782 

Pressmen and Plate Printers 651.782 

Private Household Workers 306. 878 

Professors 090 . 228 

Psychologists 045.108 

Public Administrators I8O.OOO 

Publicity Writers 199.000 

Public Relations 199.000 

Purchasing Agents and Buyers 162.158 

Pursers, Ship 197.133 

Radio and T.V. Mechanics 823.281 

Radio Operators 193.282 

Railroad and Car Shop Mechanics 622.381 

Receptionists 249. 000 

Recreation Workers 199.000 

Religious Workers 199.000 

Rollers and Roll Hands 613.782 

Roofers and Slaters 866. 38I 

Sailors and Deck Hands 911.887 

Sales Workers, nec 250.000 

Sawyers 719.887 

Secretaries 203 . 588 

Service Workers, nec 319.468 

Sewers and Stitchers, Manufacturers 786.782 

Sheet Metal Workers 804.28l 

Sheriffs 375.268 

Shipping and Receiving Clerks 222.387 

Shoemakers and Repairmen, except Factory 977.884 

Social and Welfare Workers 195.108 
Social Scientists • 059.088 

Spinners, Textile 557-885 

Sports Instructors 150.048 

^ Sports Officials 150.048 

cni/^"tationary Engineers 977.884 

a^^tationary Firemen 719.887 


statisticians and Actuaries 

020 

.188 

Stenographers 

203 

.588 

Stock Clerks 

249 

.000 

Stone Cutters and Stone Carvers 

977 

.884 

Storekeepers 

249 

. 000 

Structural Metalworkers 

801 

.781 

Superintendents , Building 

180 

.000 

Surveyors 

018 

.188 

Teachers, College 

090 

.228 

Teachers , Elementary 

092 

.228 

Teachers, Other 

099 

.228 

Teachers , Secondary 

091 

.228 

Technicians , Other 

019 

.281 

Telegraph Messengers 

2-49 

. 000 

Telegraph Operators 

249 

. 000 

Telephone Operators 

235 

.862 

Theraoi s t s 

07 9 

.000 

Ticket Agents 

249 

.000 

Tinsmiths 

80^ 

. 281 

Toolmakers , Diemakers, Setters 

601 

. 280 

Truck and Tractor Drivers 

913 

.463 

Typists 

203 

.588 

Upholsterers 

780 

. 381 

Ushers. Recreation and Amusement 

319 

.468 

Ve t eri narians 

073 

.108 

Walters and Waitresses 

311 

.878 

Weavers, Textile 

683 

.782 

Welders and Flame Cutters 

811 

.884 


• HtU •PHYSldAL. DISTRIBUTION MANAGEMENT : / ^ :^ . ^ - . ' ' , 


_ Au tho r''^f: 'lU''.J» Bowergox« B« J« LaLonde, imd e;. !i« Smykay D a iS Pub . 1968 , 
PufcHVfrg^ i ^^acml'^lan^Go..'New.York■. NY. ' . . ; . ^ ' ^ 


Teaaher or Student Mfijt^rial Student Coet \ Length U69\^fC!dB / 


Gfifd^ Leval ^k Co:p.eglate Suggeeted J'ime of Uee 1 sem» 


OBJECTIVES: 


SVUMART ^ESCPJPTION: Provides an integrated, modem/study of all functional ; 
are^s of physical distributipn. Part I establishes the'^-scope and character of 
physical distribution management. Part II is devoted to the five primary activity 
centers and, their, relationship to efficient product movement within a logistica^ 
system., Th^" student is thus shown how an effective systems design integrates' all 
activity centers into a network of physical facilities. 


AVAILABLE If^'^TRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


)TitlB TRAFFIC TOPICS 


Author^ ' ^ ■ ' \ Date Puib> Monthly , 

* \ National Retkil Merchants Asso'ciation ^ , 
Pub ti she r 100 i^est 31 Street, Nefr York, NY 10001 _^ .J * • 


Average issue 

TeaoheT or Student Material Student Coet $13.50 Length 12. to 14 pages 
Grade Level ^Adult Suggested Time of U^^^ . 


OBJECTIVE: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This bulletin serves Traffic and Operations Managers with 
complete coverage or\ the latest traffic, receiving, reserve stockkeeping^, trans- 
portation information, and matte«-s of legislation affecting traffic operations. 
Honey-saving tips and successfu]]|^s]^stems and procedures of particular stores are 
included. • * 


O LABILE INSTRUCTOR'' MATERIAL AND TESTS, 

ERLC ; . • ^^^^ ' 
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Dear ROP graduace: 

We are conducting a survey of graduates from the Sac- 
ramento County ROP. Your answers will give us direction to . 
improve the program so that we may truly serve the needs of 
our students . 

You may have supplied us with similar information last 
year, but we need to up-date your file with new Job and/or 
schooling information. If you were in the last graduating 
class, your information will be used to start your graduate 
file. 

Won't you take a few minutes of your time right now to 
answer these few questions and return them to us as_ soon as 
possible . 

Thank you, 

Leo A* Palmiter, Superintendent 
Sacramento County 

Directions : If your address label is incorrect, please cor- 
rect it. Mark the appropriate blocks of the questionnaire. 
Fold so that the questionnaire and your name are on the 
inside - tape or staple the edge and drop in the mail. NO 
STAMP IS NEEDED. 
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SEMINAR #3 
Agenda 


Handouts 

1) Agenda 

2) Data Gathcrlnc Forms 

3) Occupational Codes 
^) Needs Cards 

5) Seminar Recap 


I. Recap Job Market Analysis 

A. Data method 

B. Range of validity 

C. Inferences 


II. Form VE 00 - Performance Objectives 

A. Use - to Input school number to program number; to 
list performance objectives for input to the computer 

B. Limits - not more than 20 objectives 

C. V/ho furnishes the data - the Instructor of the course 
being evaluated; he determines v/hat he Is teaching 
and how (the "how" or "methods" are not evaluated) 


III. Form VE 01 - Budget and Enrollment 
A. Use 

1. to Input miscellaneous data referring to: 
. a) enrollment 

b) budget 

c) drop outs 

2. to Input data on each course referring to: 

a) enrollment 

b) budget 

c) drop outs 

d) Instructor currency 

(NOTE: the user defines "drop out") 
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IV. Form VE 03 - Resource Requirements 

A. Who - Instructor 

B. How - the Instructor determines the equipment and the 
amount he needs to teach his curriculum objectives 

C. Limits - not more than 20 Items; avoid brand names 
and lengthly descriptors 


V. Form VE 09 - Completed Objectives 

A. Who Initiates - it is a computer print out of pre- 
viously submitted objectives 

B. Who fills it out - the Instructor enters the simple 
count of students who have completed each objective 
as of the instructional day put in the blank 


VI. Confirm schedule at individual schools for those activities 


Performance Objectives 


October 16 

17 
20 

17&19 


Hiram Johnson (room S-^l) 
Elk Grove 

Grant District Office 
Cosumnes River College 


10:30 - 12:00 noon 

2:00 pm 

3:00 pm 

11:30 am 


October 31 
November 1 

9 
9 


Gathering Needs Data 

Hiram Johnson (room S-^l ) 
Grant District Office 
Elk Grove 

Cosumnes River College 
Conducting Follow-Up 


November 20 Hiram Johnson 
? Elk Grove 
21 Grant District Office 


10:30 - 12:00 noon 
3:00 pm 


10:30 - 12:00 noon 
2:00 pm 


3:00 pm 


VII. Recap 

Summary of '3 seminars 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE TEACHERS 


ROfiRAM NUMBER K-5002 • AUTO SHO 500 ELK 


here are instructional days this school year. 

his is the instructional day. 


ow many students have completed each objective. 

)l TO SERVICE AND ADJUST ANY SHOE TYPE CF BRAKES 
ACCORDING TO MANUFACTURERS SPECIFICATIONS 
USING STANDARD SHOP TOOLS 

)2 TO SERVICE AND ADJUST DISC TYPE OF BRAKES 
ACCORDING TO MANUFACTURERS SPECIFICATIONS 
USING STANDARD SHOP TOOLS 

13 TO REMOVE REBUILD AND REPLACE ALL COMPONENTS 
'Of ANY U S BRAKE SYSTEM SO THAT THE SYSTEM 

WILL OPERATE ACCORDING TO MANUFACTURERS 
SPECIFICATIONS 

14 TO REMOVE REBUILD AND REPLACE ALL COMPONENTS 
OF ANY FOREIGN BRAKE SYSTEM SO THAT THE SYSTEM 
WILL OPERATE ACCORDING TO MANUFACTURERS 
SPECIFICATIONS 

15 GIVEN A DEFECTIVE BRAKE SYSTEM THE EMPLOYEE 
WILL BE ABLE TC DETERMINE THE DEFECT AND HOW 
TO CORRECT IT 

16 USING A STANDARD DRUM TURNING MACHINE 

ABLE TO TURN A.N'Y BRAKE D^UM TO MANUFACTURERS 
TOLERANCES OR TC R£JECT TOLERANCE 

7 USING A STANDARD 3RAK£ SHOE GRINDER TO TRUE 
THE ARC OF THE LINING TO MATCH THE ARC OF 
THE DRUM 

8 TO REMOVE AND DISASSEMBLE ANY U S GASOLINE 
ENGINE 4 6 OR 8 CYLINDER 

9 TO REMOVE AND D I S SaSSE.'IoLE ANY FOREIGN GASOLINE 
ENGINE 4 6 OR 8 CYLIIIDER 

0 TO DETERMINE BY CSSERVATION OR MEASURE.''LNT 
WITH CALIPERS AND MI CROr-iETf^RS DEFECTIVE OR 
WORN PARTS OF ANY DISASSEMBLED ENGINE 

1 TO BF ABLE TO REASSEMBLE A GASOLINE ENGINE 
REPLACING ANY 'aCRN AWD/OR DEFECTIVE PAkTS 
ALL BEARINGS AND CLEARANCES WITHIN KAfiU- 
FACTUReRS tolerance ALL NUTS BOLTS AND STUDS 
PROPERLY TCRGUED TO SPECIFICATIONS GASKETS 
PROPERLY SEALED AND SEATED SO THAT THE ENGINE 
- 'is'wiTHIN POWER OUTPUT AND SPECIFICATIONS 

ERJC THE MANUFACTURER WITHOUT VISIBLE OR 
■™AuOIBLE DEFECT 
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SOO'ELK GROVE SpNlOtl HIGH SCHOOL 


C#-l8 


PROGRAM NUMBER K-'5002 AUTO SHOP II 
N0~33l 


EDP CONTROL NUMBERS 
09 14 18 29 36 75 
578-8901 SIC 7500 


RAYS BODY SHOP 
5893 CYLINDER AVE. 
SACRAMENTO CA 98789 


WITHIN THE PAST FOUR YEARS HAVE YOU 
HIRED A GRADUATE OF THIS SCHOOL FOR: 

620.281 MOTOR VEHICLE .'''.ECHAN I.CS 


If you require any of the following for beginning employment, 
[please check the YgS box. 

REC # CURRENT CCCLPATIDN REQUIREMENTS 


01 


02 


03 


TC SFRVICE AND ACJJ5T ANY SHOE TYPE CF BRAKES 
ACCORDING TO MANUFACTURER'S SPECIFICATIONS 
USING STANDARD SHOP TOOLS 

TO SERVICE AND ADJUST DISC TYPE OF iRA^ES 
ACCORDING TO MANUFACTURERS SPEdFICATlCNS 
USING STANDARD SHOP TOOLS 


TO REMOVE ^BUILC AND REPLACE ALL CCMPCNENTS 
OF ANY U S BRAKE SYSTEM SO THAT THE SYSTEM 
WILL OPERATE ACCCRDING TO MANUFACTURERS 
SPECIFICATIONS 

TO REMOVE REBUILD AND REPLACE ALL COMPONENTS 
OF ANY FOREIGN BRAKE SYSTEM SO THAT THE SYSTEM 
WILL OPERATE ACCORDING TO MANUFACTURERS 
SPECIFICATIONS 

GIVFN A DEFECTIVE BRAKE SYSTEM THE EMPLOYEE 
WILL BE ABLE TO DETERMINE THE DEFECT AND HOW 
TO CCRRECT IT 

USING A STANDARD DRUM TURNING MACHINE BE 
ABLE TO TURN ANY BRAKE DRUM TO MANUFACTURERS 
TOLERANCES OR TO REJECT TOLERANCE 

USING A STANDARD BRAKE SHOE GRINDER TO TRUE • 
THE ARC OF THE LINING TO MATCH THE ARC OF 
THE DRUM 

TO REMOVE AND DISASSEMBLE ANY U S GASOLINE 
ENGINE 4 6 OR a CYLINDER 


OA 


05 


06 


07 


08 


YES ( ) 


YES ( ) 


YES ( ) 


YES ( ) 


YES ( ) 


lPP^„.)U have any requirements other than those listed above? 
IomLjs or no 


NO ( ) 


NO ( ) 


NO ( ) 


NO ( ) 


YES ( ) NO ( > 


YES ( ) NO ( ) 


YES ( ) NO ( ) 


NO ( ) 
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As a result of this project, there is readily available at the 
County Office, a job market analysis that accurately defines 
job opportunities in the labor market area. 

Evaluations may reveal conditions we did not previously know 
existed . 

Program evaluation is not a measure of student accomplishments. 

The basic premise underlying this model is: vocational educa- 
tion covers the entire spectrum of Jobs, vocational education is 
for all students; therefore, counselors should not concentrate 
their efforts on any one group. 

Evaluation seeks to improve not condemn. Periodic evaluation 
will help us in a continuum of improvement. 

A good evaluation encompasses all the functions of vocational 
education. We cannot make valid assumptions on Isolated data. 

The more v;e understand an evaluation system the more confident 
we become in using it. Peelings of Insecurity give way to 
optimistic progress and school policy comes into clear focus. 

New and untried methods are encouraged. The evaluation system 
does not penalize an innovative teacher. 

Evaluation using this model is done by school . personnel . 
Research specialists are not a necessary part. The teacher 
can interpret his ovm data. 


APPENDIX II 
Method of Determining Sample SI 


Author ' Ik^:: . / /; ' g gte Pufe^ M71 


" Puhtt0h^ r/*5^ West aiadksori W IL 6q606 ^ 

,ririjjafc«r or\Studeni Material \:^^ / jCgat $^»0p. Length ,50 paggs 


GrcSde Ljj^tf ie^ Col^late/Ad^a^^s^ Su^geeted time df iJae 1 semt 


SUMHASJ ^BSCAI^PJION: 6uldeiine fo:e. study instruction In the field of traff lar 
trans'poirtatlon and iphysicaii disti^tnition'^nariagement* Complete bibliograj^y. and 
sample que.stions an#'artswers for the certification projgram of the professional 
'*AST & T ." • . V ' ^ 

AVAIIAPLE INSTFUCTOB. MATERIAL AND TESTS: * 



ri t l#. TftAl/§PbRTATION UW & RSGULATION' 


Author J. Broz ■ > ■ • . ' D ate Pub. 1971 

^ . i . Ameltican 5Jociety of traff iq.^^nd Transpp3;ta.tion>' Ij^c^ 
Pub He he r 5^7 Wes?C Jackson Boulevard^ ChlcigPi ILv60606' " j- 

y^dofctfr <?r Studint ylateTiaV ^ Both Coflt ^5<tQ0 "Length * ,69 pages 

Grade %^ j^olleglate/Adult ' ^ ' , $xtgge:eted Tdme of tfgg 1 gem» 

OBJECTIvis: ^ ' 7 - • • # • : / 


SUMMARY : DESCRIPTION: ^JuldQlixie for ^tudy or instruction in the ^leld of . Tfeins* 
portation Law and.Regul^ion with emphasis on ^raxs t ice -before rj^he lateijstate. Com- 
merce €ommission«* 'Cpmplete rbiblio^aphy and samplei questions and *answersvfor the 
certification program of .the profess Ijonal ••AST & T." \ , ' • ' k» 

. ■ - ' ■ ■ • . . ■.■ .s . • 

O AVAILABLE ISSTRUCTQf< MATEiRIAL AND TESTS':' . . 
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METHOD OP DETERMINING SAMPLE SIZE 

To determine how many companies to sample for signifi- 
cance at the .05 level the small-sample technique published 
In NEA Research Bulletin, vol. 38, (Dec. 196O) was modified. 

Four values are needed for the formula 

<5 - x^NR(l-R) 

^ ~ d^(N-l) + X RCl-R) 

S = number of companies to be sampled 

= 2.706 (constant value for 1 degree of freedom) 

N = the number of companies that employ 50% of the 
DOT being examined 

R = the proportion of N to all companies employing 
the DOT 

d = .05 (constant - the degree of accuracy) 
To determine the values for N and R enter the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS) matrix with the DOT code of the 
program being surveyed. The matrix lists a ratio for each 
SIC and these ratios are summed until they equal at least 
50%. The SICs that equate to 50% are retained as well as 
the other SICs that have some ratio value ■ for that DOT. 
Next, enter the current quarter of Human Resources Develop- 
ment's list of industry data (ES 202) and count the number , 
of companies in each of the selected SICs. 

The number of companies in the first group of SICs 
whose ratios sum to .5 is the value of N. 

R is the ratio of N to all the companies in the 
ected SICs . 


ERIC 
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Example : 

To survey for DOT I8I.I8I enter the BLS matrix with 
DOT I8I.X8.I to find which SICs employ that DOT. For illus- 
trative purposes, suppose the matrix contains the following 
SICs and ratios. 

32^11 .315-^ _ 

3250 .264--^ ~ 

3260 .211 
3281 .131 

3312 .072 

3313 .007 

Enter the current ES 202 data file to find the number 
of companies in each of these SICs - again for illustrative 
purposes assume there are: 


il = 70) 


3241 56- 

3250 14- 

3260 63 

3281 l\6 

3312 22 

3313 9 

210 

V/hen the ratios are summed a value greater than . 5 is 

reached at the first two SICs (.579) which represents 70 

companies. The value of N = 70. All companies in these six 

SICs equal 210. The value for R is or .333- To solve 

the sample problem. 

x^NR(l-R) 
^ " dMN-1) + x^R(l-R) 

c 2.706 X 70 X .333(1-. 333) 

^ " (.05)^ X (70-1) + 2. 706 x .. 333(1- • 333) 

42.0722 42.07 c„ r^c f ^ crcr> 

S = .1725 + .6010 ^ ' .77 ^ 54.636 (round to 55) 
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To randomly select the 55 companies from SICs 32^11 and 
3250 use a single digit random number to match the final 
digit in the company's account number on the address tape. 
If the random number selected to match the final digit does 
not select enough companies to reach 55, then it is matched 
against the next to last digit until the number of companies 
selected is equal to the sample size required. 


APPENDIX III 
List of Industries Validated 
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1 

1 

; ; ! ; ; ; 
• ■ 1 

Olio 

1 

1 

. ' ;•■ II "1 
±36i| 

value * 
ac tual 
value 
di f f ercncc 

l:>t qtr 

773 

7^15 
28 

1 

i'nd otr' 
764 

953 
189 

11 

807 

1101 

294 

_4t!i__q_tr_ 
• 874 

729 
14,5 

1972 1 
1 

850 

487 
363 

0120 

+ 2822 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

2499 

837 
1642 

2740 

1836 
904 

2560 

3305 
745 

2740 

1359 
1381 

2477 

938 
1539 

0130 

±131 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference' 

422 
21 

552 

442 
110 

423 

419 

4 ■ 

497 

407 
90 

473 
421 

52 

Dl^'O 

±2454 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

2934 

1279 
1655 

2516 

3689 
1173 

2725 

r— ^ 1 1 ^ it, 

5340* 
2615 

3261 

1888 
1373 

2973 

1236 
1737 

DI90 

±88 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

371 

350 
21 

389 

h ti 

4 46 
57 

403 

4 69 
66 

421 

409 
12 

423 

565 
142 

D710 

±1507 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 

difference 

1499 

392 
1107 

1206 

1283 
77 

1184 

2271 
1087 

1387 

765 
622 

1236 

396 
840 

D720 

-103 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

583 

443* 
138 

564 

545 
19 

573 

581 
8 

587 

508 
79 

583 

530 
53 

D730 

±59 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

25S 

201 
55 

242 

279 
37 

249 

279 
30 

255 

288 
33 

262 

273 
11 

D790 

± 436 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

260 

87 
173 

199 . 

169 
30 

173 

369 
196 

196 

46 
150 

148 

92 
56 

L510 

±453 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 

di f f ei^cnce 

2689 

2525 
164 

2663 

2906 
243 

2731 

3248« 
517 

2861 

3O83 
222 

2933 

2948 
15 


3 ± 561 ■ 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

1888 

1 d 1 1 ^ 

677 

1632 

10 
207 

1579 

1 A Q 7 

318 

1551 
587 

1582 

1 ? R ^ 

JL 3 D J3 

229 
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/ 

l£:t qtr 

19 

2nd qtr 

71 
Srd qtr 

Hh qtr 

1972 
iKt Otr 

1620 

±508 

pi*eui(j Led 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

1398 

1156 
2^2 

1358 ■ 

1536 
178 

litl5 

1765 
350 

1512 

2020 
508 

1644 . 

2164* 
520 

1710 

±151 

pi^edic":ed 
value 
actual 
value 
dj.f f crence 

1024 

1036 
12 

102i| 

1198* 
174 

1062 

1280* 
218 

1111 

] 262 
151 

1147 

1249 
102 

[1720 

±109 

predic'::ed 
value 
actual 
value 
di ff erence 

506 

398 
108 

it80 . 

it96 
16 

ii82 

583 

101 

503 

368 * 
135 ■ 

528 

449 
79 

[l730 

±173 

predict.ed 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

984 

• 1078 
94 

993 

11^5 
152 

1017 

1166 
1^19 

lOitO 

1131 
91 

1053 

1051 
2 

[l7^10 

±98 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

640 

572 
68 

627 

684 
57 

643 

It )i y 

744* 

101 

669 

• 757 
88 

693 

797* 
104 

I75O 

±63 

predic i:ed 
value 
actual 
value 
dif f ei'ence 

282 

279 
3 

287 

372* 
85 

313 

419* 
106 

286 
58 

342 

325 
17 

I76O 

±106 

predict^ed 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

557 

513 
44 

550 

592 
it2 ■ 

563 

665 
102 

590 

757* 
167 

631 

683 
52 

I77O 

±83 

predic::ed 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

370 

317 
53 

361 

414 
53. 

377 

448 
71 

397 

455 
58 

414 

423 
9 

|790 

±114 

predic v.ed 
value 
actual 
value 
di ff erence 

1201 

10 fo* 
123 

1178 

1 T ll Q 

114 0 
30 

1176' 

12do 
90 

1200 

iiy 0 
2 

1206 

T T T n 

96 

lo30 

±1922 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
di f f oi'enco 

3187 

2392 
795 

2980 

3279 
. 299 

2698 

5629 
2931 ■ 

3067 

2619 
448 

2742 
2543 

199 

■>nan 

0 

±8i| 

pi^edi ci:cd 
value 
actual 
value 
dif f ei-^ence 

52 

^171 
81 

ll OP 

Yl 

466 

KJ J A. 

185 

492 

526 

34 
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1 

1 


Int qtr 

IS 

2nd qtr 

171 
3rd qtr 

4th otr 

197? 1 
If.t qtr 

2060 

±119 

VClJ.UC 

actual 
value 
cUf f er-ence 

657 

462 
195 

619 

. 543 
76 

607 

523 
79 

594 

654 
60 

610 

543 
67 

2080 


predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

605 

582 
23 

607 

619 
12 

617 

659 
42 

633 

631 
2 

641 

629 
12 

2090 

±28 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

197 

200 
3 

189 

191 
2 

180 

249* 

59 

187 

250* 
63 

192 

212 
20 

2420 

±124 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

320 

326 
6 

286 
4o9 

203 

298 

575* 
277 

327 

IT 0 r> y 
520* 

193 

341 

1 ii ii 
344 

3 

2'130 

±138 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

1065 

lllo 
53 

1122 

n tl ^ 

9d2 

160 

1130 

9^:0 

204 

1127 
r\ r\ r\ ^ 

909 
218 

1119 

1199 
80 

2750 

±63 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
dif f ei^ence 

504 

512 
8 

513 

9 

519 

511 
8 

525 

29 

526 

linn 
491 

35 

3790 

-146 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

465 

554 
91 

510 

680« 
170 

577 

780* 
203 

649 

841* 
192 

722 

867 
145 

4010 

±263 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
dif f Gi'ence 

5574 

5700 
126 

5556 

5800 
244 

5567 

6000* 
433 

5621 

6000* 
379 

5667 

5833 
166 

4110 

±31 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

346 

326 
20 

343 

314 
29 

338 

323 
15 

336 

296* 
40 

329 

310 
19 

4120 

±31 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

336 

314 

22 

332 

298 
34 

325 

304 
21 

320 

284* 
36 

313 

285 
28 

h 0 'j^ 

±38 

predicted 
value 
actual 
va3 uo 
difference 

227 

1 Q7 

■i-y 1 
30 

218 

1 Q Q 

± y y 
19 

211 
oh 7 

36 

216 

0 Q Q 

17 

218 

±00 
30 

^" ■ — 


"Solde predicted ran^e 
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..I'JY:' I 

1 


•J'liii".'' 



♦ 



1 



1 1 1 ' 1 ' L 1 1 i ' i • • 1 1 

valuo • 







±311 

actual 
value 
difference 

20 

50'l 
12 

519 
0 

'170 
5^ 

523 

5 



value 

731 

706 

692 

688 

680 

1920 

• 

actual 
value 
difference 

630* 
101 

655 
51 

689 
3 

669 
19 




value 

177^1 

1662 

1580 ' 

155'l 

1510 


+ 13G 

actual 
value 
difference 

1^95 
279 

1518* 
IVI 

1689 
99 

1578 
24 

1705* 
195 



value 

890 

1154 

1053 

1048 

1224 

?050 

±381 

actual 
value 
difference 

1012 
122 

579 
575 

931 
122 

1783«' 
735 

1319 
95 



value 

817 

789 

761 

751 

745 

?060 

±43 

actual 
value 
difference 

799 
18 

771 
18 

821* 
60 

833* 
8? 

824* 
79 



ri *i 0 1" »^ ri 

value 

595 

582 

611 

639 

6!i6 

5250 

±94 

actual 
value 
difference 

574 
21 

735« 
153 

760* 
1'I9 

73b 
91 

729 
73 


■ 

value 

229 

230 

228 

227 

223 

5460 

±19 

actual 
value 
dlf fei*ence 

236 
7 

236 
6 

235 
7 

222 
5 

224 
1 



pi eux u u CQ 

value 

3200 

3219 

3251 

3311 

3356 

)5io 


actual 
value 
difference 

32'I7 

47 

■3313 

r\ it 

3477* 
226 

3458* 
147 

3486 
130 



pi* s:>v4jLw Uv.Ll 

value 

528 

5'io 

56'l 

608 

631 

>590 

±71 

actual 
value 
cliff oroncG 

531 
3 

595 
55 

707 
A3 

648 

678 

ll t-r 

47 

i6l0 

±kl 

pi'eulcuoci 
value 
actual 
vaD.uo 
di f fere tic 0 

333 

3'50 
17 

338 

3'l3 
5 

3A1 

3. 

3^3 


)()60 

±/l8 

I)rt;uj.ctod 
value 
actual 
value 
differoncc 

57't 

570 
• '1 

570 

600 
30 

G09 
3'l 

f^OO 

63 p'* 



EK^lUe j)rodlctod ranf:;e 

no aata for thlr* SIC was isubmitted for thiii quarter 


1 

1 



]ct qtr 

?nd qtT^ 

n. 

jlth qlr 

qV.J- 

5730 

±53 

pj'L'dlc led 
value 
actual 
value 
dif roi'cnco 

497 
33 

493 
460 

33 

'189 

7 J 
6 

493 
55 

508 

KQh* 

86 

5810 

±689 ^ 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

10773 

10442 
331 

10731 

10529 
202 

10716 

109'l4 
228 

10796 

10589 
207 

10785 

11663* 
878 

5920 

±23 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

323 

334 
11 

331 

354 
23 

3^3 

352 
9 

351 

357 

6 ■ 

359 

334« 
25 

5950 

±29 

predicted 
va.lue 
actual 
value 
difference 

268 

255 
13 

272 
254 

18 

274 
278 

281 

321« 
40 

297 

318 
21 

5960 

±i|8 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

336 

304 
32 

320 

357 
37 

328 

293 
35 

321 

• 386 
45 

334 

371 
37 

5970 

±29 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

311 

276 
35 

289 

269 
20 

282 

250 
32 

274 

309 
35 

279 

279 
0 

5990 

±7^1 
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value 
actual 
value 
difference 

1027 

1008 
19 

1064 

1090 
26 ■ 

1088. 

1055 
33 

1093 

1135 
42 

1114 

1122 
8 

p510 

±58 
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value 
actual 
value 
dif f erencey 

1022 

10^2 
20 

1056 

1127 
71 
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1179 
98 

1113 

1103 
10 

1122 

1108 
14 

p530 

±81 
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value 
actual 
value 
dif f ei^ence 
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673 
56 

618 

678 
60 

638 • 

69^1 
56 

658 

774* 
116 

690 

836^' 
146 

p550 

±61 
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value 
actual 
value 
difference 

227 

242 
15 

211 

260 
49 

212 

324« 
112 

228 

267 
39 

229 

284 
55 

[030 

±79 

pi'cdicucd 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

220 

221 . 
1 

203 
168 
35 

196 

190 
6 

196 

169 

■ 27 

191 
236 • 
45 


side predictod rango 
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.9 r;.i [)•-.(: 


_.I:U. qtr 

T f 
1 1 
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U-i. 

3rd qtr 
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3 972 
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7230 

+ 126 

pl-fU .:. (J t (..■d 

value 
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1597 

1331* 
266 

liill 

1338 
73 

1408 
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54 

1393 

1385 
8 
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1395 
8 

7270 

±24 
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value 

a C fc U 1 
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difference 

237 

215 
22 

219 
215 

217 

196 
21 

212 

221 

9 

213 

202 

11 

7390 

±136 
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value 
a c h n ?5 1 
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373 
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203'l 
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1967 
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216 
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±136 
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1268 

112i< 
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1673. 
168 

1210 

1194 
16 

1212 

938 
274 

1160 

993 
167 

7530 

±8i| 
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CL W u LI d J. 

value 
difference 

1266 

1192 
7^ 

1261 

1269 
8 

1262 

1339 
77 
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48 

1281 

1377* 
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11 
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369 
39 

341 
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354 

314 
40 
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312 
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7690 

±31 
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difference 
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266 
13 

269 

291 
22 

274 

320« 
46 
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312 
27 
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±10i» 
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du u LI ct J. 
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192 

596 
638 

603 
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42 
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±23^ 
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u Lid J. 
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1122 
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229 

1126 
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1131 
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d. u U Ud J. 
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difference 
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157 

1803 
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159 
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aC tUrl 1 

value 
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1st qtr 

2iid qtr 

3rd qtr 1 

4l;h qtr 

3i3t otr 



pi'edic Lud 
value * 
actual 

6908 

7675 

7748 

• 7845 

7911 

8060 

±?4^ 

value 
difference 

7402* 

494 

7402 
273 

7587 
161 

7544 
301 

7073* 
838 

8070 

±14 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

316 

338* 
22 

357 

348 
9 

362 

356 
6 

367 

346* 
■21 

370 

366 
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8090 

±183 

predicted 
value 
actual 
value 
difference 

2720 

3066* 
346 

3243 • 
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3323 
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APPENDIX IV 
Job Market Analysis 
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JOB MARKET ANALYSIS 



In displaying the data^ the geometric, mean for the 
total labor force in a particular SIC is given on the first 
line. The rate of annual change in employment for an SIC is 
expressed as a percent on the second line and the range of 
the number of employees on either side of the mean where the 
data are likely to fall in 90% of the cases is located on the 
third line. The columns across the page are time periods 
expressed in calendar quarters, i.e., 1973-2 means the second 
calendar quarter of year 1973. 

EXAMPLE: The first line under Agricultural Production is 
SIC 0110 (Field Crops). In the first column (1973-2) the 
figure 781 is the mean of the projection. The second line 
has a value -0.2^ under every fourth quarter and is labeled 
"Percent of Annual Change". This figure is the difference * 
between the data from year to year expressed as a percent. 
A decline in the number of employees in an SIC is expressed 
as a negative figure. On the next line the value 364 is the 
range of the number of employees on either side of the pro- 
jected mean where the data are likely to fall in 90^ of the 
cases. This figure applies to every quarter of the projec- 
tion for an SIC. Thus, for SIC 0110 in 197^-2 (second 
quarter of 197^) the projected mean of 779 reflects a 0.2^ 
decline from the previous year and the actual number of 
employees is expected to be between 11^3 and hl7 (779±364). 


75 


For those SICs that experience large shifts in employee 
population during the year^ one will find wide ranges in 
projection data. Agricultural industries, by the nature of 
their operation, reflect such wide ranges. 

The occupation title by DOT is prefixed by a six digit 
number approximating a DOT code.. Since each code is actually 
a cluster of occupations, no one DOT code would be appropriate. 
For instance all Architect specialities are subsumed under 
one code 001. 08l. The predicted total employment of all 
Architects is 1^2 in the Sacramento labor market for the 
second quarter of 197^ (197^-2). To determine how many new 
jobs the figure 143 represents^ the model applies mortality 
and retirement factors for Architects to find the number of 
replacements (in this case 3). By comparing the total num- 
ber of Architects from one year to the next (133 in 1973-2 
and 142 in 1974-2) one finds a gain of 9. The gain in new 
positions added to the mortality and retirement figure of 3 
for Architects creates a total of 12; therefore. In the Sac- 
ramento labor market 12 new Architect Jobs are predicted to 
be open between 1973-2 and 1974-2. 
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Include here other organized, Instructional 
..programs, and learning experlencest emphasized 
>*ln Sales and "sales-supporting tasks pei^ormed 
by distributive employees and ina,nageifient per- 
sonnel in establishments engaged In selling 
jnerchandliie purchased for resale to customers 
for personal , household*, business or fanri -use, 
which -are not listed above* . , 
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OBJECTIVES: : ) . • V ^ / ^ 


SVMMART l)f SCRIPTIOfl : A study of, the booming multi-billion--dollar non-food m 
ket in the Supermarket field... Focuses djfi the seven merchandise- categories domini- • 
natlng non-food volume in superaarketsi apaz^l;"" health and beauty aids; housewajLvui 
m^azlnes and books} plf^onograph records;^ stationery^and toys* Disburses the prob-' 
lems^ of distribution, pinpointift^ seasohalr value merchandise, defining rapid- 
turnover items,* providing for impulse Jniying areas and employing Hell^designed, ^ 
appealing packaging. Includes charts, photos, statistical breakdoi^ns, three \ 
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^- ■ ' ■ ■ 
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^ SUMMARY DESCRIPTIO/i': Outlines the use oi operating ratios* for internal 
knalysis, and for comparison vith other firms. 


^^qAVAILABLE INSTRUCTOf-- MA'^EFIAL AND TESTS:. 
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REPORT OF 
STATE-WIDE MODEL FOR DETERMINING 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN NEBRASKA 


SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 

Tliis is tlie sixtli in a series of annual studies to identify 
occupational opportunities in tlie state of Nebraska. Tliis 
study is the first printing after a major revision of tlie coding 
process, data forms, master list and sample size. The method 
of gathering data remained basically the same as in previous 
years. Increasing the sample size from three percent to five 
percent necessitated additional efforts toward recruiting, 
training and coordinating of employer interviewers. 

The emphasis of this study to determine manpower needs 
and job opportunities has been fulfilled by asking employers 
to list the number of persons employed, job duties of persons 
employed (job description), and to project future needs 
according to these job descriptions. 

Tlie data supplied by employers as job descriptions were 
coded by job tiuc and number using the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles^ and related to a corresponding instruc- 
tional training program and number according to Vocational 
Education and Occupations,'^ Both documents are necessary 
references when using the 1973 Occupational Opportunities 
Report as a program planning base. Increased emphasis on a 
common document relating job description, training pro- 
grams and employment opportunity makes the dual coding 
system desireable for realistic planning of vocational pro- 
grams. Future plans include the tabulation of graduates from 
related programs in order to indicate the balance of need by 
specific areas. 

DELIMITATIONS 

A delimitation of this study was that it was not possible 
to obtain a current master population listing for this report. 
Partial up-dating was done by using information obtained 
from the Department of Labor, Employment Security 
Division. 

No allowance was made for the seasonal labor ''peaks" 
and "lows" common in work areas. All part-time and 
seasonal employees were equated in terms of full-time 
equivalents. 

The fluctuations caused by small sampling accounts for 
variations in certain instructional training areas from one 
year to another. This variation was evident when comparing 
all six studies. 

Another delimitation common to all six studies was that 
the data has been obtained exclusively fro.n employers. 


Employers tend to over- or under-estimate, depending on 
labor and economic trends. 

Self-employed persons are not accoimted for within this 
study with the exception of self-employed farmers.^ 

No attempt has been made within the study to align 
Instructional Training Programs with actual training pro- 
grams offered within the state. The training programs listed 
were the programs designated for identified job titles by the 
U.S. Office of Education Classification System identified in 
Vocational Education and Occupations, 

PROCEDURE 

The updating of the master list of employers in the state 
was accomplished through the removal of firms no longer in 
existence and the addition of new firms. The original master 
list was compiled from the following sources: (1) IRS 941 
(firms employing one or more persons); (2) IRS 942 
(domestic help); (3) IRS 943 (farmers and ranchers employ- 
ing hired labor); (4) the Employment Security Division of 
the State Department of Labor (out-of-state firms with 
in-state locations, and federal, state, local tax exempt 
agencies); and (5) The State Tax Commissioner (the State 
Business Master File). 

Updating of the master list for this study was done by 
deleting firms no longer in existence using a compiled list 
from the Division of Employment of the Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Labor, and adding new firms from the ES 2f©2^ 
listing.. Additional firms were dropped from the master list as 
"dead" firms where identified by interviewers in 1972. 

A five percent random sample of the master list yielded 
3790 firms employing one or more persons. Each employer 
was interviewed to determine the number of persons em- 
ployed, job duties of each employee (job description), 
numbers of persons needed for the next twelve months anu 
the following two years. Data supplied by the employers as 
job descriptions were coded by job title and number using 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Instructional training 
programs for D. 0. T, titles were identified through Part II of 
the U.S. Office of Education publication. Vocational Educa- 
tion and Occupations, 

A computerized straight line projection technique was 
used to project: total employed, need next twelve months, 
reason for need, and need for the following two years. 


^U.S. Deparlment of Labor, Dictionary of Occupational Titles (Vol. I, Third Kdition), U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1965. 

^U.S. Offiee of Education, Vocational fiducation and Occupations Ofi-80061 , U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Wa.shington, 1969. 

^Nebraska Department of Agriculture, Nebraska 1972 Preliminary County Estimates and State Agricultural 
Data. (Lincoln: State-Federal Division of Agricultural Stati.stics, April, 1973), p. 3, (Mimeographed). 
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EXPLANATION OF TABLES 

Table I, Summary by Occupational Category, lists the 
total projected employment and need for the three-digit 
occupational groups as classiiled by the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, Also, included in Table 1 , is a break- 
down of Occupational Categories by percent of total 
employment and future need. Tables 2-11, Occupational 
Group Arrangement of Titles and Codes, show projected 
employment and future need. These tables include the 
corresponding Instructional Training Program as listed in 
Vocational iklucation and Occupations. An asterisk appear- 
ing in the Instructional Training Program column indicates 
job titles which do not have corresponding Instructional 
Training Programs. 

Employment Opportunities, determined from employer 
interview, were projected to indicate now employed and 
need for the next twelve months based upon expansion, 
retirement, promotion, and turnover. Need for the following 
two years, beyond the twelve month projection, was based 
upon employer estimates. 

Subtotals are listed following each Occupational Group 
(three-digit) and totals are listed at the end of each 
Occupational Category (one-digit). 

Part 1 projections are based on a single year's survey of 
employers and does not include the wide variety of occupa- 
tions that subsequent studies will include. Part 11 projections 
are a composite of the most recent five years of the study 
and, therefore, include many more occupations and is more 
reflective of the actual trends in occupational opportunities 
related to instructional programs. 

SUMMARY OF OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 

Data presented in Table I indicates projected employment 
of Occupational Categories as compiled from the Occupa- 
tional Groups (Tables 2-11). Previous studies have not 
presented data by Dictionary of Occupational Titles coding; 
therefore, comparisons of this data from previous years is not 
available. 

Clerical and Sales Occupations represented the largest Occu- 
pational Category with 192,280 persons now employed or 
29.9 percent of the total projected present employment. The 
Clerical and Sales Occupations encompassed 156 Job Titles 
(picked up on the 1973 Survey), 7 different Vocational 
Technical Areas. 142 instructional Training Programs and 12 
Job Titles with no identified Instructional Training Program 
in the Vocational Education and Occupations docunient. 

Prnfcssionai Technical, and Managerial Occupations, tlie 
second largest Occupational Category with 124,360 persons 
now employed, represented 19.3 percent of the total 
projected employment. This area of 203 Job Titles involved 
7 different Vocational Technical Areas, 104 Instructional 


Training Programs and 99 Job Titles with no identified 
Instructional Training Program. 

Farming, Fishery, Forestry and Related Occupations, the 
third largest Occupational Category with 84,100 persons now 
employed, represented 13.1 percent of the total projected 
employment. This area of 43 Job Titles involved I Voca- 
tional Area, 41 Instructional Training Programs and 2 Job 
Titles with no identified Instructional Training Program. 

Service Occupations, the fourth largest Occupational Cat- 
egory with 82,620 persons now employed, represented 12.9 
percent of the total projected employment. This area of 72 
Job Titles involved 5 different Vocational Areas, 60 Instruc- 
tional Training Programs and 12 Job Titles with no identified 
Instructional Training Program. 

Structural Work Occupations, the ////// largest Occupational 
Category with 55,800 persons now employed, represented 8.7 
percent of the total projected employment. This area of 84 
Job Titles, involved I Vocational Area, 73 Instructional 
Training Programs and 1 1 Job Titles with no identified 
Instructional Training Program. 

Miscellaneous Occupations, the sixth largest Occupational 
Category with 42,080 persons now employed, represented6. 6 
percent of the total projected employment. This area of 70 
Job Titles involved 4 different Vocational Areas, 39 Instruc- 
tional Training Programs and 3 1 Job Titles with no identified 
Instructional Training Program. 

Machine Trades Occupations, the seventh largest Occupa- 
tional Category with 32,920 persons now employed, repre- 
sented 5.1 percent of the total projected employment. This 
area of 75 Job Titles involved 3 different Vocational Areas, 
57 Instructional Training Programs and 18 Job Titles with no 
identified Instructional Training Program. 

Processing Occupations, the eighth largest Occupational 
Category with 1 5, 1 20 persons now employed, represented 2.4 
percent of the total projected employment. This area of 36 
Job Titles involved 2 different Vocational Areas, 19 Instruc- 
tional Training Programs and 17 Job Titles with no identified 
Instructional Training Program. 

Bench Work Occuixitions, the }nnth largest Occupational 
Category with 1 2,240 persons now employed, represented 1 .9 
percent of the total projected employment. This area of 48 
Job Titles involved 3 different Vocational Areas, 35 Instruc- 
tional Training Programs and 13 Job Titles with no identified 
Instructional Training Program. 

Occupations with tuj DOT Number, the tenth largest 
Occupational Category with 2,220 persons now employed, 
makes up O.I percent of the total projected employment. 
This area is made up of 4 Job Titles with no Vocational 
Areas or Instructional Training Programs. 
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t- fi ti0 r 'ACCOUNTING 'FUNDAMEN^AI^ 


Author -> Fritz aiid Hoffman • ' . ■ D ate Pub. ■ 1971 

- PubZvtffttf r Gregg/HcGifaw-HUl Book CompariVt Hlghtstown>- 0852Q ' . ♦ 

•r#a«fc#r ■ or Stud^en^t Materiai -Student ' - Coat $5»00 Length Texl^Kl . 


Grade Levet^ Adult ; Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : To give a basic understanding of acijounting principleso f ' 


SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTIOH: Contains 28 chapters, each covering a specific aspect of 
accounting, with a Key Points section git the ejnd-and a variety of problem material* 


Available instructor material: and tests': solutions Manual- ($2.00) 


Ti 1 10 AN ACCOUNTING PRIMER 


Author Elvin Hid/^tt jji^ - D ate Pub. 1969 

The New Ainerlcan Library; Inc. ^ >~ 
PuM i a ^gr Educational Division, 1301 Avenue of the Americas. NNew York. NY 10019 

Ti^aoher or Student Material Student Coet $ »95 Length 1?^ pages 

Grade Level ' Secondary/Adult Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem. 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY liESCRIPTlOH : Information oni correcting and reversing •ntries, payroll 
tax accounting, buying and selling on credit, discounts, savings, bad debts, depre- 
ciation,, partnerships* division of profits, expansion and liquidation, stock, bonds 
and dividends. 
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FIVE YEAR COMPOSITE STUDY 


An important benefit gained from tlie model design 
resulted from combining and averaging the data from the 
past five years during which the study has been conducted. 
The- sampling percentage of the state-wide population of 
firms is admittedly smaller than is desirable. However, a five 
percent sampling is as large as can be managed for a given 
year with existing limitations of finance and personnel. 
Offsetting this recognized delimitation is the advantage 
gained by combining summaries of each year the study was 
conducted. 

The 1973 study is the fourtii year of the composite 
summary section which is presented as a more stable 
employment projection. The averaging of the individual 
yearly projections compensates for under- or over-sampling 
due to limitations of the study. 

Only the totals have been reported for the three major 
areas of ^^Projeuted Employment," "Projected Need Next 12 
Months/' and "Projected Need Following 2 Years.' The 
reasons the need existed has been dropped from the 
Composite Study. 

Tables 12 througli 20 present the composite data by 


major vocational technical area from the years 1969, 1970, 
1 97 1, 1 972, and 1973. 

It should be recognized, when comparing data relative to 
employees needed for the next twelve months, that the data 
averaged together are for different calendar years. Conse- 
quently, the data do not actually project for the same twelve 
month period but are an average projection, gained from the 
years in which the survey was conducted. The same 
interpretation would need to be applied concerning the 
number of employees estimated to be needed during the 
following two years. 

Previous studies did not include a section for Technical 
Education which is included in the 1973 study. Preliminary 
coding by Dictionary oj Occupational Titles and matching to 
corresponding vocational programs necessitates inclusion of 
the Teclinical Education Section. 

Inclusion of all instructional training areas with six digits 
has expanded the listings of Part 11. Previous studies did not 
yield data for tl\e areas wliich are blank in the 1973 report. 
Subsequent studies and more complete coding procedures 
will begin to identify need for ail instructional training areas. 


TABLE 12 

COMPOSITE DATA TOTALLED BY MAJOR VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL AREA (Five Year)* 



Now 
KmpJoyed 

Projected Tut lire Needs 

Projected Next 

12 Months 

Projected Following 2 Years 

Number 

Percentage 
of Total 

Number 

Percentage 
of Total 

Number 

Percentage 
of Total 

Agricultural Occupations 

1 14,274^ 

17.6 

15,104*> 

13.3 

14,279*^ 

10.2 

Distributive Occupations 

125,635 

19.4 

27,826 

24.6 

* 38,879 

27.7 

Health Occupations 

27,810 

4.3 

3,988 

3.5 

5,998 

4.3 

Home Economics Occupations 

12,604 

1.9 

2,083 

1.8 

2,264 

1.6 

Office Occupations 

123,795 

19.1 

17,091 

15.1 

23,795 

17.0 

Technology Occupations 

3,641 

.6 

399 

.4 

407 

.3 

Trade and Industrial Occupations 

182,385 

28.1 

37,230 

32.8 

43,416 

30.9 . 

Other Occupations 

58,037 

9.0 

9,652 

8.5 

1 1 ,249 

8.0 

Total 

648,181 


113,373 


140,287 



^Includos sclf-oniplnyod farmers. Nchra.ska Department of Agriculture. ;Vr'/);7n- Art I'i72 Pn^linwuiry County Estimates and ^tate A f^ricultuml 
Data, l(»c. clt. 

^(ienereaux. Douglas, loc. cit. 

* riie I^MiK Koport was dropped from this composite 
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TABLE 13 

COMPOSITE DATA FOR AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 





I'rojcc 

ted 




Kill lire Needs 

INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 

I'rojected 

Ne.\l 12 

Following 



lMiipli>yt'(i 

Months 

2 Years 


— 

— 

- 

- 



3J06 

197 

249 

01.0100 


32,898 

8,012 

7,192 

01.0101 



- 

- 

0K0102 


— 

- 

- 

01.0104 



- 

- 

01.0200 

Agricultural Supplies/Services 

6,488 / 

2,093 

M34 

01.0201 


— 

— 

01.0202 



— 

— 

01.0203 


— 

— 

- 

01.0299 

Agricultural Supplies/Services, Other 

— 

— 

— 

01.0300 

Agricultural Mechanics 

3,224 

KI90 

1,066 

01.0301 

Agricultural Power and Machinery 

— 

— 

- 

01.0304 


— 

- 

— 

01.0400 

Agricultural Products (Proc, Insp. & Mark't.) 

8,884 

1,648 

1 ,905 

01.0401 


— 


— 

01.04^.-2 


— 


- 

0L0500 

Ornamental Horticulture 

1,368 

714 

692 

01.0501 


— 



01.0502 


— 

- 

- 

01.0504 


— 

- 


01.0505 

Nursery Operation and Management 

-- 



01.0506 


- 

- 

- 

01.0600 

Agricultural Resources (Conservation, 



126 


Utilization, and Services) 

M49 

235 

01.0601 


— 

- 


01.0602 


- 

- 


01.0603 

Soil 


- 


01.0604 

Wildlife (Including Game Farms and Hunting Areas) 


- 

•- 

01.0605 

Water 


- 

— 

01.0607 

Fish (Including Farms and Hatcheries) . . . 

-- 

- 

— 

01.0700 

Forestry (Production, Prt)ccssing, Management. 



13 


Marketing, and Services) 

S3 

60 

01.0703 

Logging (Harvesting and Transporting) . . . 




01.0706 


- 



01.9900 


40 

4 

0 



56.434^ 

951^ 

1 ,902^' 


Totals 

1 14,274 

15,140 

14,279 


^Nebriiska DepartincrU of Afiriculture. Nchniska 1972 Preliminary County Estimates and State Agricultural Data. loc. cit. 
*^(icncreaux, Douglas, loc. cil. 
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TABLE 14 

COMPOSITE DATA FOR DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 

i»rojeclcii 
i\inpl<>yeil 

I'rojected 
I'uture Needs 

Next 12 
Munth.s 

l-o 111) wing 
2 Years 

Prolessional .... 




Manugcriiil ... 

9,168 

OV V 


04.0100 Advertising Services 

1 ,83 1 

1 1 0 
I 1 V 

I J J 

04.0200 Apparel and Accessaries 

6,958 

1 1 
1 , J / J 


04.0300 Automotive 

4,857 

/ I O 


04 0400 Finance and Credit 

5,506 

7 1 7 
/ I / 

1 ODA 

04 0500 Fl or is try 

650 

0 7 

1 U J 

04.0600 Food Distribution 

10,172 

S ,0 /U 

0,2 J V 

04 0700 Food Services 

2,1 70 

T /I O 

242 

43 1 

04.0800 General Merchandise 

1 2,542 

3,432 

5,140 

04 (won f-lMnlwnrt* l^iiililiiip M-iiiTi'iU Fnrfii 




tnid Cinrtloii Siinnlit'*^ ;mfl KMiiitifiH"*!!! 


OAT 

oo3 

867 

04 1 nnn llcifnt? FnniishirHK 


■J T c 

1 ,580 

04 1 100 Hotel imd I odciniz 

1 191 

1 1 o 

1 18 

267 

04 POO Industrial Marketing 

8 J9I 

40i 

/I /n 
4oJ 

04 1 ^00 Insurance 

7,689 

^ ^ A 

J JO 

/O V 

04 1400 International Trade 




04.1500 Personal Services 

801 

A A 

C 

0 J 

04 1600 Petroleum 

10,298 

2,714 

3,579 

04 1700 Real Fstate 

3,862 

449 

'585 

04.1800 Recreation and Tourism 

3,625 

1 ,485 

2,610 

04.1900 Transportation 

24,972 

8,663 

1 1 ,804 

C\d ''Onn Ppt'iil Tr-iflp Othpr 


1,176 

40 

04.3100 Wholesale Trade, Other 

320 

24 

32 

04.9900 Distributive Education, Other 

68 

0 

4 


125,635 

27,826 

38,879 


TABLE 15 

COMPOSITE DATA FOR HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 

Projecled 
Hmployed 

Projected 
Future Needs 

Next 12 
Month.s 

I'ollowing 
2 Years 

Dental 




Professional 

I/lI 1 

222 

289 

Managerial 




07.0101 Dental Assisting 

1,051 

143 

193 

07.0102 Dental Hygiene (Associate Degree) 

81 

32 

13 

07.0103 Dental Lab. Technology 

198 

99 

102 

Medical 





4,369 

260 

564 


870 

24 

160 

07.0200 Medical Laboratory Technology 

1 ,286 

200 

302 

07.0201 Cytology (Cytotechnology) 




07.0202 Histology 




07.0203 Medical Laboratory Assisting 




07.0204 Hematology 




07.0300 Nursing 

16,593 

2,782 

4,060 

07.0301 Nursing (A.ssociate Degree) 




07.0302 Practical (Vocational) Nursing 




07.0303 Nursinc Assistance (Aid) 
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HEALTH (cont.) 





cteU 

INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 


(■lit lire 

NeeJs 

I'rojecteil 

Next 1 2 

i-()lluwitig 



Months 

2 Years 

07.0;>04 INvchiatric Aid 




07.0305 Surgical Toeluiiciaii (Operating Room Tccliiiiciaii) 




07.0306 Obstetrical Technician 


- 


07.0307 Home Health Aid 


-- 

... 


410 

24 

95 

07.0401 Occupational Therapy 


- 

- 

07.0402 Physical Therapy 

- 

- 


07.0403 Prosthetics 


- 

- 

07.0404 Orthotics 


- 


07.0500 Radiologic 

553 

82 

116 

07.0501 Radiologic Technology (X-Ray) 

- 

— 

- 

07.0503 Nuclear Medical Technology 


— 


07.0600 Ophthalmic 

349 

35 

33 

07.0601 Ophthalmic Dispensing 



- 

07.0602 Orthoptics 


- 

- 

07.0700 Environmental Health Assistant 

47 

13 

7 

07.0702 Radiological Health Technician 

- 

- 

- 

07.0703 Sanitarian Assistant 

- 


~ 

07.0<S00 Mental Health Technology 


- 


07.0^^00 Miscellaneous Health Occupations liducation 

~ 


.„ 

07.0901 Clectroencephalouraph Technician 

20 

4 

4 


40 

12 

8 

07.0^03 Inhalation Therapy 

104 

20 

20 

07.0TO4 Medical Assistant (Assistant in Physician's Of.) 

80 

8 

4 

07.0905 Central Supply Technician 

120 

28 

24 


4 

0 

0 

07.0909 Mortuary Science 

_24 

0 

4 


27,810 

3,988 

5,998 


TABLE 16 

COMPOSITE DATA FOR HOME ECONOMICS OCCUPATIONS 




Projected 

INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 


Kuture Needs 

Projected 

Next 12 

rolluwing 


Kmployed 

Months 

2 Ye{ir.s 






692 

68 

113 

09.0200 Occupational Preparation 




09.0201 Care and Guidance of Children 

328 

88 

133 

09.0202 Clothing Management, Production, and Services 

1,362 

163 

189 

09.0203 Food Management, f^roduction and Services 

3,367 

506 

640 

09.0204 Home Furnishings. Fquipnient, and Services 

220 

19 

25 

09.0205 .Institutional and Home Management 




and Supporting Services 

6^514 

1 .239 

1,162 


12,483 

2,083 

2.262 
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TABLE 17 

COMPOSITE DATA FOR OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 




*'■■*" ~* — •* — 

Projocleii 
Future Needs 

INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 


l*roiocloit 

Next 1 1 

III lU/l M it 

r tiiiiiwiii^ 



t'.tuployeil 

MuitltlH 

2 Years 


i roiossioiK}) 

I ,(u)0 

2.^5 

432 

1 "TiU I v/w 

A 1 fi t i 11(1 'iiirl r*i 1 1ll Ml 1 ^ iiUT Oi*i* 1 1 (I'l 1 1(1(1 c 
r 1 1 1 1 1 IL; dllU V. U 1 1 1 |Jll UllJ^ vJLC lillillHIil.^ > , 

16,902 

1 ,^)96 

2,713 

\A n 1 

1 •-f.VJ 1 U I 

/\LL^)UII I dill S t , , , , 


— 

— 

14 OIO** 

n 1 1 olclcf* I? rv* r < 

IJ^'^'^^VW 1/^ 1 ^ .<> 


... 

— 

1 d n 1 0 ? 

V dot \\\m 1 > , , > 


— 

— 

M n 1 n J 

V 1 *l t* 1 1 < tli> 11 r^i^ r ■« 1 1 \ r c ' Iciiiitm 

i>iiiciiiiiw vjpcruiurN, uiiiiii^, 

iJUl/NNwCpillg dllU V Ul1l[HlllllJJ^ 



- 

I ^.U 1 

1 ciicrs , , 


— 

- 

Idol 00 

iVf'i'flllflttiKT •iiiri 1 1 1 1 1 1 rM 1 ( 1 f 111 fl i *i • 1 1 ( S 1 1 ti o fl ( 1 1 it r 
/XLLUUMlUljJ dllU v. Ullipillllljj ^^LL lipdllUi1S« wUlCl 


- 

- 


ltlKII1i><u f^'it'i I'r ( 11 *i> I f 1 (T d/<tOfiiv O 1 1 M '1 ( i ( 1 nc 

11, /IJO 

890 

1,262 

1 4.U 1 

Computer and Console Operators 


— 

— 

1 i mm 

Peripiteru! licjiiip. Operators & Key pun eh and Coding 


- 

- 

1 4.UJUJ 

I'rograniniers 


- 

- 

1 4.U»U4 

Sy.stenis Analysts , . 


- 


14.0300 

riliiig« Ottic<(: Maeliities, and General 






J /,! i J 

6,153 

9,249 

I 4, 0,^0 1 



- 


1 4.0302 



- 


1 4.0303 




- 

1 4.03vO 

riling, Oihce Maelunes, and General 





Otiice Clerieal Occupations, Otiier 


- 

- 

1 4.0400 

Inforniation Coninuinication Occupations . 

1 7 Q I < 
1 J ,o I D 

1,059 

^)42 

1 1 Hint 

Conuiuinlcatit)n Systems Clerks and Operators 


- 

- 

1 1 A.1f'\1 

1 4.U4UJ 

Correspondence Clerks 


- 

- 

1 4.040.1 



- 

- 

1 4.U4U4 

Mail'Preparing and MaiMhindling Machine Operators 


- 

- 

I J. r\ in^ 

Messengers and Of Hcc Boys and GirLs . . , , 



- 


Receptionists and Intormatinn Clerks . . . , 


— 



Information Communication Occupations, Other 


- 

- 


\i>lti>ri'iic ^lir\rM\r( I 1 1 * i *l 1 t^'i t 1 1 1 f 1 c / T r>i tic r^r'^ r t ■ ti fi 

i>uiitridi» oiippun L iipdi luiia \ 1 ranspuri iiig. 





>kf(irffl(y 'ififl r^i>i*r 1 rr 1 1 f 1(1 1 

1 A \A 

671 

432 

1 4 n^o I 

1^1 'tlltl 1 11 (1 'it\fl Pr f tf 1 1 1 1 * t i f in ^^li>rL'L.' 

I uiiuiiiig diiLi I riiLiUL I v.ierNS 


— 

— 


Oiioltll/ /^i\ntr.-kt r^lrtrL'o 


— 

— 

1 4.UMJ>i 



— 

— 




- 

- 


Traffic, Rate, and 1 runsportation Clerks . . 



- 

I A n^oo 

vl'ltpri'iic QliMtMirt 11 i*i*llr\')t idfic f'T^r'iticr\(\rti»li« 

«>iiiiLridi> .^uppuri iipdiiuiia \ 1 rtiiispuri ing. 








— 

1 4.00UU 

l^ersDiinel. Training, ant! Related Occupations 

0 1 AA 
^,1 00 

542 ^ 

337 

1 /I HAH t 

(Educational Assistants and Training Specialists 


- 

- 

1 A r\fj\ 1 



- 

- 

I4.0o0>^ 



- 

- 

1 A AAOO 
1 ^.lK)vv 

Personnel. Training, and Related. Other , . 


- 


1 4.0/00 

Stenographic, .Secretarial, and Related Occupations 


2,190 

3,089 





- 

14.0702 





14,0703 





14.0800 

Su|H:rvisory and Admitustrative Managemeut Occup. 

I «i,nHO 

2,183 

3,574 

14,0801 





14.0802 





14.0804 

Data-Metluids am! .System-Procedures Analysts 




14.0805 
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OFFICE (cont.) 


INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 


I'rojL'L'tL'll 

Kuturu Nl'lhIs 

I'rojL'L'tL'tl 

Next 12 
Months 

I'ollowlng 
2 Years 

14.0899 Sii{K*rvisory and Adiiiiiustrativc Maiuigciiiciit 

14.0901 Clerk-Typists 

14.0902 Typists 

14.9900 Orfice Occupations, Other 

10,880 
280 

M32 
40 




1 ,689 
76 


123,795 

17,091 


23,795 


TABLE 18 

COMPOSITE DATA FOR TECHNOLOGY OCCUPATIONS 




Projected 

INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 


Future Needs 

I'rojL'cted 

Next 12 

I'ollowing 


Employed 

Months 

2 Years 






4 

0 

0 

16.0103 Architectural Eiigiiieering Technology .... 

667 

120 

102 

16.0105 Chemical Technology 

246 

26 

28 

16.0106 Civil Engineering Technology 

370 

95 

75 

16.0107 Electrical Technology 

36 

8 

20 

16.0108 Electronic Technology 

4 

0 

0 

16.0109 Electro Mechanical Technology 

1,078 

55 

60 

1 6.01 1 1 Industrial Engineering Technology 

217 

8 

7 


64 

20 

24 

16.0113 Mechanical Engineering Technology 

819 

67 

87 

1 6.0 1 1 6 Petroleum Technolot^V 

4 

0 

0 

16.0200 Agricultural Related Technology 

48 

0 

0 


24 

0 

4 

16.0499 Office Related Technology 

8 

0 

0 


52 

0 

0 


3,641 

390 

407 


TABLE 19 

COMPOSITE DATA FOR TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 

Projected 
Kniployed 

l*rojected 
Future Needs 

Next 12 
Months 

following 
2 Years 







9,799 

553 


590 

17.0100 Air Conditioning 

1 ,509 

231 


252 

17.0101 Cooling 





17.0102 Heating 





17.0103 Ventilating (Filtering and liumidification) 





17.0200 Appliance Repair 

1.051 

185 


209 

17.0201 Electrical Appliances 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL (cont.) 


INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 

Projected 
l'*ni ploye (i 

I'rojected 
Future Needs 

Next 12 
Months 

Following 
2 Years 

17.0300 


20 

12 

12 

17.0301 


1,575 

295 

228 

17.0302 

Mechanics 

7,314 

1,277 

1,514 

17.0303 

Specialization, Other 

1,323 

337 


17.0400 

Aviation Occupations 

- 



17.0401 

Aircraft Maintenance 

348 

99 

7 1 

17.0402 


160 

77 

55 

17.0403 


489 

1 Id 

o 1 

17.0500 

Blueprint Reading 

141 



17.0600 

Business Machine Maintenance 

730 

80 

47 

17.0700 

Commercial Art Occupations 

744 

83 

1 29 

17.0701 

Interior Decorating 

- • 



17.0702 


- 



17.0703 


- 



17.0800 

Commercial Fishery Occupations 

8 

0 

0 

17.0801 

Seamanship 

- 



17.0802 

Ship and Boat Operation and Maintenance 

- 



17.0899 

Commercial Fisliery Occupations, Otlier . . 

- 



17.0900 

Commercial Pliotograpliy Occupations . . . 

662 

148 

22 1 

17.0901 

Photograpiiic Laboratory and Darkroom Occupations 

- 



17.1000 

Construction and Maintenance Trades .... 

508 

48 

32 

17.1001 

Carpentry 

11,772 

3,517 

3,994 

17.1002 

Electricity 

1,245 

238 

178 

17.1003 


11, 977 

2,540 

2,875 

17.1004 

Masonry 

4,395 

1,561 

919 

17.1005 

Painting and Decorating 

2,160 

693 

963 

17.1006 

Plastering 

48 

0 

8 

17.1007 

Plumbing and Pipefitting 

2,973 

532 

571 

17.1008 

Dry-Wall Installation 

1,202 

156 

313 

17.1009 

Glazing 

287 

47 

47 

17.1010 

Roofing 

1,062 

326 

344 

17.1099 

Construction and Maintenance Trades, Other 

1,008 

348 


17.1100 

Custodial Services 

16,357 

2,004 

2,435 

17.1200 

Diesel Mechanic 

692 

76 

53 

17.1300 

Drafting 

1,143 

1 iq 

HQ 
ZZV- 

17.1400 

tilectrical Occupations 

2,024 


n 

u 

17.1401 


943 

98 

1 10 

17.1402 


1,097 

138 

KJ\J 

17.1403 


181 

31 

4 

17.1500 

Electronics Occupations 

- 



17.150! 

Communications 

5,073 

531 


17.1502 

Industrial Electronics 

3,776 

244 

191 

17.1503 

Radio/Television 

981 

1 18 

104 

17.1600 

Fabric Maintenance Services 

28 

0 

0 

17.1601 


1,066 

61 

70 

17.1602 


1,535 

232 

342 

17.1699 

Fabric Maintenance Services, Other 

— 



17.1700 

Foremanship, Supervision & Management Dev. 

3,138 

338 

125 

17.1900 


5,670 

840 

705 

17.1901 

Composition, Makeup, and Typesetting . . . 

— 



17.1902 


_ 



17.1903 

Lithography, Photography, and Platemaking 




17.1904 





17.1905 





17.1906 
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ACCOUNTING IN SMALL BUSINESS DEGISIONS 


Au thor ■' James Gibson andvWai^n Haynes 


Da 


te Pub. 1963 ' I 


Pub lie he r University Press"*^ of Kentucky » Lexington > 'Ki ^0506 ♦ 

T0(aciier or Student Material Student Coet $3*00 Length 1^7 pages 


Grade Level - y 


ColVeglate/A4ul\ 


Surggeeted Time of Vee_ 


\ 

OBJECTIVES To provide a large-scale empirical, examination of how small-firms 
aptu^lly use accounting data in inaking oper^liinjg decisions. ^ ^» 

If s ' \ . 


f^DESCRIf TIOH : Although accounting has a majolr^le in motivating small 
businejsjs decipionSf this Ji^udy of th^ actual* practices of approximately one hun- 
dred firms reveals, that insufficient use is ftiade of the data provided by account- ^ . 
ing in making the decisions themselves* Vfithin the limitations of time and ^evenue^ 
common to sm»ll business, the authors .recommend simple ad hoc systems that may be x 
derived from regular accounting procedures, which, together with flexibility and 
sound interpretation, will as^sist the businessman ir mi^kj.ng operating decisions. 
Special emphasis has. * ^ . 

AVAILABLE INSTBUCTQR M4'TERIAL . AND TESTS: 


Title 


BOOKKEEPING 


Author 



Date Pub. 


National Book Gonpany, A Division of 
Publisher Educationa l Research Associates, 1119 S>tf« Park Avenue, Portland. OR 

1st or 2nd sem. $238.80 97205 
Teaoher. or Student idler ial Student Coet $i429*60 Length 48 tapes 

* » Complete set 96 les^^ns" 
Grade Level SecQndary/Adult Suggeoted Time of Uee^ 


OBJECTIVES: 


\ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Correlated with South-Westem Text, 23rd Ed. Careful 
presentation of each bockkee^plng concept* • 


r-J^r>'AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL (cont. 





Projected 




I'Uturc Needs 

INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 

Projected 

Next 12 

l-ollowing 



Kniployed 

IVl U 11 1 llh 

2 Years 

17.1999 

Grapliic Arts, Other 

— 

— 

— 

17.2000 



— 


17.2001 

Installation, Operation, and 









— 

17.2002 



_ 

— 

17.2003 






_ 

17.2099 




_ 


17.2100 


2,712 

180 

104 

17.2101 

Instruments (Other than Watches <^ Clocks) 







17.2102 

Watchmaking and Repair 







17.2200 


12 

0 

0 

17.2300 

Metal working 




17.2301 


927 

309 

384 

17.2302 


10,177 

2,078 

3,011 

17.2303 


4,136 

204 

582 

17.2304 


1,613 

197 

301 

1 7.2305 

Sheet Metal . 

2,785 

705 

359 

17.2306 


4,340 

712 

460 

17.2307 


394 

88 

40 

17.2308 





— 

17.2309 


10 

0 

0 

17.2399 


36 

0 

0 

17.2400 


_ 

— 

— 

17.2600 


_ 



— 

17.2601 


670 

67 

23 

17.2602 


2,581 

382 

366 

17.2699 


_ 

— 

— 

17.2700 


162 

162 

178 

17.2800 




_ 

— 

17.2801 


209 

20 

33 

17.2802 


3,434 

1,032 

1,883 

17.2899 


4 

0 

0 

17.2900 




— 


17.2901 


486 

163 

348 

17.2902 

Cook/Chef 

13,281 

3,878 

6,566 

17.2903 


2,123 

251 

315 

17.2904 


18,406 

7,028 

6,953 

17.2999 

Quantity Food Occupations, Other 

204 

8 

16 

17.3000 


377 

40 

33 

17.3100 

Small Engine Repair, Internal Combustion 

506 

116 

71 

17.3200 

Stationary Energy Sources Occupations . . 

624 

33 

44. 

17.3201 

Electric Power Generating Plants 







17.3202 

Pumping Plants 







17.3299 

Stationary Energy Sources, Other 






17.3300 

Textile Production and Fabrication 

1,200 

231 

52 

17.3301 

Dressmaking 




_ 

17.3302 








17.3399 

Textile Production and Fabrication 



- 


17.3400 


1 1 1 

0 

23 

17.3401 


- 



17.3402 





17.3500 


1,559 

356 

491 

17.3600 


1,092 

243 

517 

17.3601 

Millwork and Cabinet Making 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL (cont.) 


INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 

Projected 
Employed 

Projected 
Future Needs 

Next 12 
Months 

Following 
2 Years 

17.3699 Woodworking, Other 

17.9900 Trade and Industrial Occupations 




182,385 

37,230 

43,416 


TABLE 20 

COMPOSITE DATA FOR OTHER OCCUPATIONS 




Projected 

INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING AREA 


Future Needs 

Projected 

Next 12 

Following 


Employed 

Months 

2 Years 






34,245 

6,359 

3,627 

Laborers Unskilled and Production line workers .... 

22,746 

3,209 

7,546 


1,046 

84 

76 


58,037 

9,652 

11,249 
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Figure 1" Projected number of persons employed in Nebroska 

from 1968-1973, by Mojor Voc o t i on a I - Te c h ni c o I Areo. 
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V±Gs Gloria Cooner Director 

Research and Coordlnatinr Unit 

Vocational Technical Division 

New Hamnshlra State Dapartr.ant of Education 

105 Loudon Road 

Concord :f£V Hampshire 03301 
Dear IWpn Cooner* 

I am hanpv to submit the final raport of tl;a Exer.T^lary Project ' Pre-Nurr>lnp 
Study and Vocational Skills Pranaration . ' Informally the project v/as known 
as The Practical Mursa Summar Study Skillc. ' It is Gubrlttcd in three 
parts 

1. Tha narrativa report 

2- A 20-rinuta slida-tape nrasentatlon 

3. A 25-r^lnute videotape 

Tha audiovisuals ara a samplinr of tha fael^^nps v^hich those active in the 
project balieva were a major factor in tha nositiva outcones. 

It is our baliaf that any similar type of project should have built into 
its structure counselinp resources to sunnlenent that of the faculty. 

It is a nlaasura to have been involved in a project in uprradlnc* student 
study sMlls to tha point of their bain^^ able to arrive at their occupational 
p.oal. 

Thank you for your assirstance. 


Sincerely yours. 



OLIVE C. T^AINE 
Project Director 
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FOREWORD 


This report describes a three-year program to upgrade students' study 
skills, and its outcomes. Why the project v/as successful is also amplified 
in a 20'-minute slide- tape presentation and a 25-minu^'e videotape.* 

Time limited a thorough search of the literature describing remedial 
programs for nursing studants. However, the description of ODWIN, a program 
for the disadvantaged initiated by Boston University School of Nursing Alum- 
nae provided the impetus. A pre-nursing, short-term course was developed to 
assist selected candidates to develop a degree of readiness that would ease 
the tensions at the start of the academic year. 

In view of the many persons contributing to the multiple aspects of 
the project, it is v;ith regret that all cannot be named. 

The need for the project had been identified; we are grateful to those 
students who participated in the study program. They also assisted so 
willingly in the filming and videotaping segments of the report. 

To the Research and Coordinating Unit, Vocational Technical Division, 
first under the direction of Dr. Richard Barker, and later Miss Gloria 
Cooper, goes our appreciation for their sustaining support, encouragement, 
and critique. 

The experience and guidance of Mr. Edward C. Oleson, Director of the 
College, and Mr. Larry Tv/itchell, Coordinator of Admissions and Student 
Personnel Services, helped tremendously over the rough spots and sustained 
us at all times. 

Faculty for the project was drav/n from the regular College faculty 
who had expressed interest in the project and were available. They were 
Mr. Richard Alger, Sr. Dorothy Fullam, and Mr. Herbert Redfern. They are 
riot nurses but worked closely with nurse faculty Mrs. Carolyn Dorval, R.N., 
and Mrs. Norma MacDougall, R.N., to keep course content in focus. 

In the final year of the project, Mr. Alger relinquished his teaching 
role to assist in preparing the videotape and film-tape presentations, andj^ 
write the narrative report. Mr. Albert Brunelli assumed the lead in pro- 
ducing the videotape and slide- tape presentations. These gentlemen worked 
so closely together that assigning credits in specific areas of the final 
production is an impossible task. They have recorded the story well. 

Mrs. Carole Lambert and her staff were most helpful and cooperative in 
preparing the many copies of reports and other materials. 
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*Available through the Research Coordinating Unit, Vocational Division, New 
Hampshire State Department of Education. 


Mrs. Jacqueline Catello kept the financial part in order. 

Hrs. Christine Nicoletti typed the manuscript and produced the final 
report. 

To all who participated directly and indirectly over the three-year 
period of this project go as my sincere thank you. 


Olive C. Paine, R.N. 
Project Director 


BACKGROUND 


The purpose of thin rciport is to describe a remedial program conducted 
by the Nev; Hampshire Vocational Technical College in Berlin. Berlin's pro- 
gram, called Practical Wurs^ Summer Study Skills, was created to counteract 
the high academic dropout rate of regular PM candidates. Statistically, the 
dropout rate v;as over 20% per year. In human terms it v;as even more depres- 
sing. The case of Mary X is typical. She was forty- two, divorced, and she 
had three school-age children to support. Her goal v/as to become a licensed 
practical nurse and escape from long hours, uncertain pay^ and the sometimes 
humiliating circumstances of her v/aitress job. She appeared strongly moti- 
vated, yet as school progressed -she felt that her classes v/ere becoming more 
threatening than the existence she \7as trying to escape. 

Mary's classes were filled with girls fresh out of high school. They 
did not have to stop and think of the right v;ord when called upon by the 
teacher. They did not have to read, re-read, and read again before a home- 
work assignment sunk in. They did not work six nights a week nor did they 
make breakfast for three kids before school. Her classmates were different 
from Mary, and as she admitted in counseling, she was afraid of them. In 
less than a month, she quit. 

aary's problems were not solved, but her case helped Mrs. Olive Paine, 
Director of Nursing at the College, decide upon a course of action to pre- 
vent similar situations from happening again, 

Olive and Coordinator Larry Twitchell analyzed what Mary and the other 
dropouts had in common. Thay came up with five characteristics, one posi- 
tive and four negative: On the positive side, nearly all evidenced sincere 
motivation. Several had x/orked as nurses aides and they all were aware of 
the advantages of being licensed practical nurses. They wanted to succeed* 
But on the negative side they had four counts against them. 

In the first place, nearly all of them were older or else late starters. 
In counseling, most of them mentioned their age and their length of time away 
from school as the main reason why they chose to give up and leave. Secondly, 
most of the dropouts had very v/eak backgrounds in science and math. Many had 
never taken biology. None had more than general math. Thirdly, most of the 
dropouts were weak in verbal skills. Some had attended schools where English 
was taught as a second language. None scored well in the verbal section of 
the entrance exam. Lastly, another factor not specifically observable or 
measurable but nevertheless evident was the anxiety level of the dropouts. 
It seemed to their teachers that on the whole, they were more "up tight" 
than the other students. They were afraid of school. These four factors 
were indeed formidable handicaps, but Olive felt they could be compensated 
for. 


THE GENERAL PLAN 


Olive Paina decidacl ::o offer a remedial program during six weeks in the 
sununer to rectify these four identified factors. Since regular school was 
not in session, the people in the program v7ould be able to function as a 
small self-contai/.ad unit. They would not be distracted by a school full 
of students so that > hopefully, they could concentrate fully on correcting 
their deficiencies and be ready to start the school year on an even footing. 

Three courses x/ere offered, and each v^as directed tov/ard a specific pro- 
blem area« 

Hath Skills x^as designed to fill in necessary math background. 

Study Skills was t^sarcd to renedy sloppy or forgotten study habits and 
also emphasize the uze of verbal skills. 

Science Concepts filled in the necessary biology background. 
All three courses aimed to reduce anxiety. 

Each course mat for an hour and a half on Mondays through Thursdays 
according to the follox/ing schedule. 

SUIHIER STUDY SKILLS SCHEDULE 

Monday 

8:00-9:30 a.m. Hai:h Skills 
9:30-11:00 a.m. Study Skills 
11:00-12:30 a.m. Science ConcspHs 

This meant that the stur!enVi spent four and one half hours a day in 
class, an eighteen hour week for a total of 108 hours of classroom expobijre 
during the summer before registering for college in the fall. 

During the course of ':\o program, some small variations in format 
occurred, but br.sically i". remained the same each summer. Consequently, 
the program will not be eKncincd chronologically. Rather ^ we will look at 
the functions of each major aspect of the program: admissions procedure, 
course content,^ results, coct-analycis , student outcomes, and conclusions. 


Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 
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Tit tm 20TH- GBWT^RY BOOKKEEPING AtlD AGCOUNTING 


Author ' BoyntOMt Garlaon» Forkner.t and Swanson Date Pub. 


PubtiBhir Soxxth^-VeBtem Publishing Co>» 5101 Madison Road» Glnclnnatlf OH ^$22? 

TeaohBT or Student Material Student Coat $6»00 Lengt h 500 l»e^ 

* ^ . I* 

Grad4 Level Secondary* Suggested Time of Uae ^ ' ^ 

OBJECTIVES: \ ' ^ 


SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTION : ^ Covers basic bookkeeipl/ig and accounting prlncipleSf types 
of .business organisations » and automated data processing* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL' AND TESTS; Teacher's M^nual.t ^tphievenent 
"Tests^ Working Papers» Practice Sets* and Bookkeeping Charts* 

Ti t le ^OKKEEPING FUNDAMENTALS . ■ - \ 

Author VFrltz and Hoffman Date Pub. 1965 

Publisher Gregk/McGraw-.Hlll Book Company, High tstown* NJ 08520 ■ 

Teaoher or Student Material Student . Coat Length 103 pages » 

Vrade Level Adult ^uggeated Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES : Ta provide bookkeeping fundamentals to those who do not have time 
for formal education* ^ ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : a programmed learning aid that covers the basic theory 
of bookkeeping and the applications of this th^ry to the recording of business 
transactlojis* " 

■ X 


O I'JLABLB INSTRUCTOfi MATERIAL AND TESTS: » 


ADMISSIONS 


Students ware admittad to the Summer Study Skills program if they appeared 
to fit the pattern consistaut with previous dropouts. That is, if they v;erc 
motivated but wera older or else late starters, were weak in science and mauh, 
and/or verbal skills, and were obviously afraid of the school situation, they 
were regarded as summer program candidates. Four factors were regarded as 
useful indicators in determining the present potential of the practical nurs- 
ing candidates: (1) high school transcripts, (2) entrance exam scores, (3) 
number of years out of school, and (4) signs of possible adjustment difficul- 
ties such as poor self-image, noticeable accent, or "late starter tribulations' 
as determiuud by an extensive interview. 

An indication of the major factors that determined the selection of ap- 
plicants each year is offered in the following tables. 


1970 

PROFILE OF ADIIISSIONS DATA 
ON SWllER STUDY SKILLS CAllDIDATES 


ilrs. A 
Mrs. B 

•tiss C 
Hiss D 

lirs. E 
Hrs. F 
i:isc G 
Hiss H 


H.S. AVERAGE 
OR CLASS 
STAIIDIIIG 

Equivalency 


Bl.6% 
81. A% 

69th of 76 
58th of 91 


// YEARS OUT 
OF SCHOOL 


25 
25 


2 
2 

23 


Left H.S. 19C5 
Returned 1969 


7A.8% 


MATIOMAL PERCENTILE 
VERBAL SECTIOIJ 
SCREENING EXA:' 

38 

14 


54 
60 

33 
33 
60 
55 


FACTORS OBSERVED IN 
INTERVIEW 


Languar^e difficulty 

Apprehension about 
returning to school 

Timidity 

Timidity, admit- 
tance of need for 
study skills 

Apprehension about 
returning to school 

Lack of self- 
confidence 

Too confident, 
needed reality 

Need self 6 peer 
acceptance 
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1971 CANDIDATES 


itlss I 

Miss J 

Mrs. K 

Mlas L 

Miss il 


Mrs. M 


liisa 0 


Hiss P 


n.S. AVFRAGE 
01^ CLASS 
STANDING 


46 of 60 


// YEARS OUT 
OF SCHOOL 


33. 7Z 


25 of 31 


Equivalency 
39 of 59 
59 of 7A 


4 
1 


Over 30 
1 
1 


NATIONAL PERCE:ITILE 
VERBAL SFXTIOM 
SCREENING EXA?t 

33 


26 

2? 
26 

26 


56 


26 


21 


FACTORS OBSERVED 
IN INTERVIEW 


t'other returning 
to labor force 

Needed study skills 
and self-discipline 

Painfully shy 

Lacked self- 
confidence 

Difficult background. 
Had social needs. 
Poor hip.h school 
background. 

Apprehension about 
return to school 

State ward. Social 
& economic needs. 

Poor high school 
background. 
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1972 CANDIDATES 


IKS. AVERAGE // YEARS OUT 
OR CLASS OF SCHOOL 

STANDING 


Sr, 0 33 

lllss R 1 

Uiss S 1 

Mrs. T 30 

Hrs, U 86% 14 

Mr. V 73% 7 


NATIONAL PERCENTILE FACTORS OBSERVED 
VERBAL SECTION IN INTERVIEW 

SCREEIJING EXAll 

19 Insecurity 

10 Very weak self- 

discipline 

46 Lack of maturity, 

poor H.S. back- 
ground 

Apprehension about 
return to school 

30 Apprehension about 

ratum to school 

64 Poor high school 

background 


In all three years the suiraaer candidates; were belov/ averap.e in virtually 
every way except motivation,. Both weaknesses and motivation x^ere accounted for 
in the process of planing course content. 


/ 


o 
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COURSE COMTENT 


The content of tha remedial courses to v;hlch these candidates vjere ad- 
mitted was developed through discussions anonp, nurslnp instructors, summer 
school instructors and Olive Paine. The Roal was to bridge the gap between 
the student's present level of functioning and the skills needed to perform 
in the regular program* Each nursing instructor identified tVie areas in v;hich 
weaker students needed help and incorporated them in the summer program objec- 
tives. These observations and objectives uere molded into course outlines for 
each of the courses in the program. The basic plan vjas to begin with simple 
concepts in each area., and relate as much course work as possible to nursing 
skills . 


MTII SKILLS 

Math Skills follo^/ed this plan easily. Mo matter how basic the math, the 
problems were always drat/n from real situations involving drugs and their use. 
In particular, preparation of fractional dosages and conversions from the apo- 
thecary to the metric system were emphasized. 

Course Outline 

Course Title: Pre-PM Mathematics of Drugs and Solutions 

Length of Course' 5 Weeks - 36 Hours - 6 flours/Week - 1.5 Hours /Day 

Text: Weaver, l!abel E. , and Koehler., Vera J., Prof>raimned 'lathematics of 
Drugs and Solutions . Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Company, 1966. 

General Objective: To help the prospective PM student to overcome her v/eak- 

nesses in basic mathematical skills. To help her to 
transfer such reinforced knowledge of mathematics to the 
content area of drugs and their use. 

Behavioral Objective; Given tcbles of conversions within and between the 

metric s apothecary ; and household systems of measure- 
ment as related to drugs and solution dosages, upon 
the \7riting of a comprehensive examination, tae student 
x^ill solva 85% of the problems correctly. 

Class Format' 
Introductory Steps 

A. Introduction of self and introduction of students. 

B. Discussion of purpose of the course and basic format to be followed. 

C. Administration of diagnostic test in arithmetical processes. 

D. Discussion of tef^t results rnd planning of a program with each student 
on the basis of such results. 


student Progress Steps 


E. Each student proj^rass at his/her own speed based on his/her under- 
standing by using a prograirmed text. 

F. At the end of each practice session for each concept, the student T/ill 
challanpe an achievement level quiz. 

G. Attainment of an 85% individual score is required for the student to be 
considered rc^ady to go on to the next concept. 

H. Attainment of lass than 85% individual score shall indicate that the 
student and instructor must plan further work on the same concept to 
overcome the apparent weakness(es) . 

I. Mid-Tarir. Examination. 
Comprehensive End-of-Term Examination. 

As V7e see from the course outline, >!ath Skills was based on a proj;^rammed 
text. It began v/ith a pre-test and ended with a post-test. After each stu- 
dent found V7hare he stood; he would v7ork at his o\m rate to reach a level of 
ability that would enable him to pass the post-test. The teacher moved con- 
stantly around the room offering assistance and encouragement. 

Here is a typical problem: From scopolamine 0.4 mg, pr ml.> give gr. 
1/3000. 

If a student had trouble with a problem such as this the teacher would 
demonstrate its solution on ,th2 board. !'e xrould then have the student who 
was having difficulty work on)Gimilar problems until he V7as competent at thic 
level. Then the student would move on. Students vxere also encouraged to 
help one another as well as call on the teacher. The problems became progres- 
sively more difficult but they alv/ays dealt v/ith drugs and solutions. 


STUDY SKILLS 

In Study Skills- a \7±de variety of weaknesses were attacked \7±th the 
same basic plan. 

Course Outline 

Course Title' Pre-Practical ^yursing Study Skills 

Length of Course" 6 VJeeks - 36 Hours - 6 Hours/Ueek - 1.5 Hours/Day 

Text: Statonj Thomas F, , Ro w To Study . 5th Edition, Ilontpomary ' Thomas 
F. Staton, 1951, 

General Objective: To help the prospective Practical Mursing student develop 

the skills, habits, and attitudes necessary for success 
in the regular program. 


Demonstrable Objectives! The student uill keep accurate notes of sample 

lectures. The student will underline the main 
points of given chapters in textbooks. The stu- 
dent will prepare a study schedule. The student 
T/ill prepare a research paper similar to those 
expected in tha regular Practical Mursirxc classes. 
The student \;ill ^ive one speech similar to those 
in tha regular Practical Nursing classes. Tha 
student uill conduct one ['.roup discussion. The 
student V7ill be able to state the main point of 
selected piaces of readinj^ material. 

Class Format: 


Date Topic Ass/jjnment 

SECTIOn OME. ATTITUDES AIID ^ MATERIALS 

June 22 Introductions Chapter 1 

2 3 Habits and schedules Chapters 2 & 3 & Schedule 

2A notebooks and textbooks Chapter 5 

25 Reading skills, notebook Chapter 7 & Project 

check and quiz topic 

SECTIOll TT70: BASIC SKILLS 

June 29 Thorouph Readinj> Chapter 6 

30 The research project Uork on project Bibliog. 

July 1 Library skills Complete Bibliog. 

2 Readinjr: skills, notebook Chapters 8 & 9 

check and quiz 

6 Collecting Information Prepare notecards 

7 Orjranization Work on outline 

8 llore X7here needed Complete outline 

9 Reading skills > notebook Chapter 10 
check and quiz 

13 Gettin[j extra !ielp V/ork on Rou^?:h Draft 

lA Expression *' 

15 Presentation Com.plete Rough Draft 

16 Readino skills, notebook Reading skills 
check and quiz 

20 Folishinp: the rouj^h draft VJork on project 

21 

22 RevieT7 attitudes, habits, etc. Project due 

23 Reading skills, notebook Chapter k 
check and quiz 

SECTION 17IREE- EVALUATION 

July 27 Oral reports Short talk 

28 Croup discussions 

29 Written exams Reviev; 

30 Final exam 


Here again tha teacher made an effort to confine classroom activities to 
those v;hich uere immediately applicable to nursing. For example, tzhen the stu- 
dents xrere being instructed on note taking procedures, the teacher used a set 
O of lecture notes from, his last yearns Nursing Psycholop^ class as an illustra- 
ERJC tion. 


Sometimes, when It was Iraposslbla to rely on sor.ethinp inunediately rele* 
vant to nursinp, the Instructor chone material which he felt was immediately 
relevant to tha personal livcG of the students. One example of this method 
occurred v;hile the class was workini^ on comprehension. The instructor found 
that the students , although able to relate literally the small bits of in- 
formation from their readings were unable to r;eneralize. They could tell 

was 5:aid on pa^e three but could not express the main point of the 
chapter. To gat them to see that most any piece of writinp is more than 
just words on a pa^e, the instructor spent a day playinp some of t^ie the- 
matically less abstruse Beatles records. He then insisted that the students 
tell him what the Beatles were tryiup to say in each sonj:*. It x/as Diore than 
a bit interestinp. to watch -^5 year-old ladies and 19 year-old girls arpue 
over ^;hat a song x/as sayinp, . and it v;as rewarding to see then generalize 
what they felt the main point was and support it by "evidence ' in the sonp. 
The instructor consequantly found it much easier to pet students to tell him 
what the author of an article in The American Journal of 'lursinp was trying 
to say. 

In fact . once the generalization barrier' was breached^ the relevance 
of the other tasks required little selling. Several students went so far 
as to adm.it that they enjoyed writing their research Dapars. 

The students v/ere also surprisingly willing to present their research 
orally. In spite of shyness and in some cases noticeable accents, they 
found the strength to compose th.er.^selves and speak presentably. It may 
\;ell be that the composure came at least in part from the security they 
felt in subject matter they really understood and were really interested 
in. 


SCIEtlCE CONCEPTS 

Like Ilath Skills, Science Concepts worked on the basis of built in rele- 
vance, VJith a programmed text, it utili?ed a pre-tast and a post-test. It 
stressed a building block concept. 

Course Outline 

Course Title Pre-Practical Nursing Science Concepts 

Length of Course: 6 Weeks - 36 Hour?, 6 llours/VJeek - 1.5 Hours/Day 

Texts.- rtemmlers I^uth Lundeen, and Rada, Ruth Byers. Structure and Func- 
tion of the Human Body . Philadelphia! J. P. Lippincott Co.. 1970. 

Robert J. Brady Co. B rady Programmed Orientation to Medical 
Terminology . Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co., 1970. 

General Objective: To help the prospective Practical Nursing student to 

gain a basic understanding of the parts of the body 
and how they work together, with an emphasis upon nor- 
mal structure and function. To become familiar with 
some of the more common prefixes, stems, and suffixes 
employed in constructing medical terminology. ' 


Behavioral Objective; Givan a list of nedical terms used to describe the 

structure and function of body parts, the student 

daternlna the body system involved^ the loca- 
tion of tha orf;an, tissue, or cell and vhather or 
not uha tarm describes the noriDal condition. Upon 
cor.;:»lGting a written and oral comprehensive exanina- 
uioa the student v/ill achieve a minimum score of 70%. 

Class Format'. 
Introductory Steps 

A. Intror-.uctiou of salf and ir.troduction of students. 

B. Discussion of purpose of the course and the basic format to be used. 

C. Administration of diagnostic test in medical terminology. 

D. Discussion of test results and planning, of a program with each stu- 
dent on the basin of such results. 

Student Propiress Steps 

£• Each student will prof^ress at her o^Tn speed on written v7ork but will 
be expected to continue with group in terms of class lecture and 
discussion. 

F. At the end of each unit of learning the student will be expected to 
attain an individual score of at least 70% on a unit test covering 
the concept under discussion in the unit. 

G. Attainment of a score less than 70% on unit tests will indicate that 
the instructor and student must plan further work together to help 
overcome v/hatever handicap to such learning exists. 

H. nid-Tem Examination, 

I. ComDrahensive End- of-Term Examination. 


The students learned the various pr fixes, stems and suffixes used in 
medical terminology and dcvnloped the facility of recojtnizinp. their, in various 
usages. For exa.pple, early in the semester, the students learned prefixes 
such as endo-' \ meanin.r^ within- stems such as 'cardio' , meaning; heart and 

■itis'\ meaning inf lar.nation. They quickly saw that endocarditis*' meant an 
inflammation within t?ie heart and they were then eager to tackle other "itis *, 

Cardio"^ or cn»lo ' \rordc vjhich they encountered. 

Once the more fnrdliar terr;.inolo<?:y was mastered^, the structure and func- 
tion of the body xiaz discussed to a point commensurate with high school bio- 
logy. 

CQUM S ELING 

Another factor not directly related to course objectives per se but 
nevertheless part of the program vavy 'on the spot ' counseling. Olive Paine 
made a vary strong point of being available when needed. -lore than once 


durinc a mid-morninp break in the summer profrram, a distraught student burst 
into Mrs, Paine *s office with th2 words, "I can't make it/' Somehov, the stu- 
dent left vLt)i the words, 'OK, I ^11 stick it out this waek at least."' Other 
students gained a ,^reat deal of reassurance from Herb Redfern, the 'lath 
Skills and Science Concepts instructor. Several times, Herb stayed thiough 
his noon hour convincing one of the older ladies that her anxieties would 
diminish as time went on. I'is counseling', efforts, along with Olive's, kept 
at least two people from bolting at the end of a hectic day. 

The program came reasonably close to realizing its objectives of keeping 
the disadvantaged learners in school and providing them V7ith the skills needed 
to succeed in the practical nurse curriculum and in nursing. 

DROPOUT RATE 

Apparently because potential dropouts were fairly v/all screened into 
the summer program, the academic dropout rate for the regular program was 
reduced from 20% to 57.. Of the 22 potential dropouts accepted into the 
Summer program, 14 have graduated from the Practical Nurse curriculum and 
are employed in nursing. Four others are currently in a program and appear 
reasonably assured of graduating. 

STUDENT REACTIONS 

All the students who went through the summer project and the regular 
program had favorable comments about summer study skills. liany said that 
they x/ould not have been able to get through the regular program without the 
summer project. Several mentioned proudly that because of the math they 
learned in tlie summer, they were able to help regular students in the fall 
V7ith dosage problems. One 39 year-old lady summed up what most of the 
summer students felt, '1*11 always be afraid of groups of people and school, 
but after the summer program, I know I could handle it.*' 


EilPLOYER REACTIONS 

In the acid test of employment nearly all the summer graduates have 
done very r/ell. Tlie responses of employers to a follo\7-up survey indicate 
a very positive reception of the Exemplary Project students. 

One employer T/rites • 

Dear :'s. Paine* 

In answer to your letter of January 30, 1973, I find tliat both 
Hiss D and tliss C excel in tholt patient care and in their rela- 
tionsliip with patients and staff. Both girls are very open to 
constructive criticism and are eager to learn nex/ procedures. 
\'Jhen taught nei; procedures, they carry them out with skill. 
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These tV7o young ladles perform In an above averape capacity 
for LPHs as compared to the averajje LPN that we employ at 

Hospital. We would be very happy to have mora 

of your graduates Join our staff. 

Another employer indicates a perceptive understandinp: of an Exemplary 
Project graduate, as \7ell as satisfaction with her performance. 

In regard to Hiss !') it is difficult to know just where to start, 
I had kna;n her personally for several years as she and my own 
children attended school top:ether. I also know some of the 

family problems. V.'hen I employed , I had mixed 

feelings as to just how things would work out on an employer- 
employee basis. I could not have been more pleasantly sur- 
prised. 

She does have limitations but she will be the first to admit 
them. She knows that she is not an R,!!., that her training; 
was shorter in length and covered a i^reat deal less than a 
three-year propram. Nevertheless, she is ea^er to learn 
and anxious to do a good job. Her patient care is thorough 
and her procedures are \7ell carried out. Relations with 
both the staff and patients are excellent. She is well liked 
by the nurses in charge and by the aides who TJorl: for her. 

Since beinp, employed at Mursinp, Home, her work 

load has gone from being assigned three to four patients to 
care for to being a team leader with three to four aides 
and/or orderlies under her supervision. As team leader she 
does blood pressures, treatments and dressings on approxi- 
mately 15 to 20 patients. At the present time she and I 
are working on medications and she is increasing her know- 
ledge of pharmacology. 

I feel she is a very good example of a girl who^ ^/ithout soma 
type of formal training; would have had a great many personal 
problems, I know she vras not a top student in school and I 
feel your program of one year is probably the extent of which 
she could or would scholastically achieve. 

I T70uld not hesitate to give her an excellent reference should 
she find it necessary to leave us. 

From the viev; points of students and employers, the program was suc- 
cessful. The operational costs and considerations also seemed satisfactory. 
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BUSINESS PRACTICE , .. . ' , . . 


thor ' : ■ • • fp ate 'Putl^J 1969- ■* 

PubliBhe r South-western Publlshlnjg Co#, SlOl Madison fload^ GinQinnati. QH - 4*^27 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet ii.^g Length practice set 

. Approx* 

Grade Level Secondary ' ^ Suggested Jime of Vee 4 weeks 

OBJECTIVES: * / \ \. -.^ ^. . . 


NUMMARY DESCRIPTION: in this practice set, the student will keep 'the records 
for a retail business that deals /in office supplies and equipment. ^* Activities 
include I recording in the journals; posting the customer" accounts; and using 
business fbrms pertaining to sales, purchases^ bills, checks, and other business 
transactions. . . 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

Ti tie CENTURY 21 ACCOUNTING ' .• _ ' . 

Author Boy n ton, Swanson» Carlson » and Forkner Date Pub. 1972 

Publisher gouth-W^st e m Publishing Co. . SlOl Madison Road ^ Cincinnati « OH ^5227 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coet Length 750 pages 

Grade Level Secondary Suggeeted Time of Uee 1 sem« 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Presents the accounting cycle in its simplest form. 
Includes payr^l systems 9 automated data processings sales tax^ bad debts, 
depreciation, and partnerships and corporations* 



Q AVAILABLE, IN5TBUCZ\h MATERIAL JND TESTS : \ 

-561- 
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ECONOMIC EVALUATIOTJ 


Since the buildings and facilities were available, the primary cost was 
instructors * salaries. 

Direct Costs - Examplary Project 
1970-1972 

1970 1971 1972 

Salaries-2 instructors $1 ,182.60 $1,362.60 $1,972.40 

Frinr.e benefits " 38.91 22.00 172.40 

Supplies 273.74 60.20 75.00 

Services 44. 75 

TOTALS $1,540.00 $1,444.80 $2,199.16 

Broken down, this amount came to $235.63 per pupil. 

Other expenses, such as light, heat, etc., were absorbed by the spon- 
soring institution. 


TI!!E CONSIDERATIONS 


Installation Tl^-e 

Installation of the project took relatively little time. About two months 
before the first sumiiier class started, the instructors met with Mrs. Paine ' 
Larry Twitchell, the admissions officer; and other nursing faculty to rough 
out the plan. Since Mrs. Paine had done some pre-planning, the meeting lasted 
about an hour and accomplished its purpose. From that point on the instruc- 
tors worked up their courses j checkini[» briefly with Mrs. Paine when necessary. 

Supply Acquisition Tima 

The instructors found suitable texts in abundant supply and were able to 
easily select and acquire them within two months. 

Teaching Time 

Aside from the hour and half per course class time, there was considerable 
preparation time required. In all three classes, handouts were found necessary 
for two reasons. First, to achieve the goal of immediate relevancy, material 
had to be talcen from sources other than the textbook. For example, in Study 
Skills the teacher felt it xras more instructive to use sheets mimeographed 
from a nursing textbook when teaching highlighting instead of using the exer- 
cise in the study skills text. Secondly, handout material v7as useful in re- 
inforcing X7hat was learned from the text. For instance, the learner in the 
Exemplary Project x^ould often exhaust the examples in the math text before 
thoroughly learning the math concepts, tlore examples had to be typed and 
given out. Thus several hours per week par course were spent preparing extra 
handout material. 

Further, particular attention was paid to correcting written work and 
personalizing these corrections. Tha Exemplary Project student saemed terri- 
bly interested an J sensitive to every little comment or criticism the teachers 
wrote on his/her paper. Correcting time merely began when an answer was de- 
termined as right or v/rong. Phrasing tha comments that expressed the evalua- 
tion could take hours. 

Lastly, class preparation had to be very careful. The attention span of 
most of the learners vyas not too long. Each class preparation had to involve 
' doing'^* experiences as well as "listening" ones. 

Additional Time 

Aside from the teaching and counseling time already mentioned, the pro- 
gram involved little extra time for anyone after the initial planning. 


Thara ware tv/o or three meetings each yaar amone ilrs. Paine, the 
nursing faculty, summer instructors, and students for the purpose of eva- 
luating and improving ths program. But the student selection activities 
x/ere taken care of in the course of a regular day. 


ADMISSIONS 


COUIJSELIMG 


PLAI>nTING 


ADIilNISTERING 


PERSONS 
IHVOLVED 

Admissions 
officer 

Administrator 
Si teachers 

Administrator 
& teachers 

Administrator 


ACTIVITIES 

Extra inter- 
vlevjs 

Encouraging 
students 


Quarterly 
Reports 


TIME PEP. PERSON 
PER YEAR 

6-12 hours/year 


5- 10 hours/year 

6- 12 hours/year 
G9 hours/year 


CLASS PREPARATION 


Teachers 


Pranaration 
Si correction 


2 hours/class 

48 hours/class/ye 


OTHER COMSIDEMTIONS 


Organizational structure \7as not affected by the program. All the 
exioting channels of command and communications at the college applied 
appropriately to the teachers and administrators in the Exemplary Project, 
Also the regular schedule of the collage v/as in no way a-fected since the 
project v/as specif icall;, planned for the summer months uhen there x^ould ba 
no other major classes in the building. 

Teachers v;ere chosen on the basis of their understanding of remedial 
problems and their familiarity with blue collar people and values. It was 
later agreed by those people involved with the project that patience and a 
sense of humor were helpful attributes. 
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CONCLUSION 


The success of tha Exemplary Project is re-shapinf> tha whole struc-* 
ture of the nursinp; program. 

lirs. Paine plans to continue to admit hiphly motivated borderline stu- 
dents but instead of placin<> them alone in a summer program, she is planning 
to start all nursing candidates in a 7 weel: summer term. This summer term 
will involve a nursing skills coursa in direct patient care along with 
Science Concepts and Study Shills. It is expected that the disadvantaged 
learners will still be able to catch up in skills and adjust to school before 
the more difficult academic courses begin. Our experiences yith the summer 
project indicate that if v/e individualize the learning situation these 
learners will reach their goals with less frustration and a greater sense 
of \7orth. 
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PREFACE 


This clocumvnt presents the evaluative results of the Line dn County 
Exeniplaty Projeet in eareer education. The project ivas funded under the 
provisions of Part I) of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. It ivas 
initiated in Lincoln County in the fall of 1971. This study is the result of the 
collection and analyses of data from twelve hundred, thirty-three (1233) stu- 
dents in grades one through ten, seven hundred, ninty-four (194) parents of 
students in grades one through twelve, seventy-eight (78) teachers of students in 
grades one through twelve, and thirty (30) business and industrial personnel. 

The study conies at a very opportune time. ^\cross the State and Nation, 
career education is being refined in light of experiences with various career 
education approaches coupled with evaluative results of these approaches. 
Educators who arc currently in the process of refining career education or 
planning new career education efforts will find the evaluative results and 
supporting information to be beneficial in their efforts to provide relevance to 
children and youth. 

The study supports the contention that providing career education ex- 
periences to elementary students increases their academic achievement. It also 
provides evidence that career education experiences increase the career maturity 
of high school students. Also of major importance are the results which indicate 
that career education is supported overwhelmingly by parents, teachers, and 
business and industrial personnel. 

For career education to meet with success, it is necessary that teachers 
recognise the need for such an approach, that counselors be receptive to worhing 
not only with students but also with teachers, that school supervisors and 
administrators be witling to provide vigorous leadership, that preseruice and 
in-service efforts be re focused to include the concept of eareer education, and 
that State Department personnel be committed to providing guidance and 
leadership to local education agency personnel. 

Fortunately for niany children and youth in West Virginia, educators have 
l)een receptive to the career education approach. However, various approaches 
to career education must continue to be researched if educators are to determine 
the most effective methods in which education can achieve its broadened goals 
while providing relevance to chUdren and youth. 
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Htl0 CLERICAL PAYROLL- PROCEDURES - i . . 

Author Fuller and Penderv v " 1 Date' Pub. 197^ 

PuIrliBhe r South-Western Publishing Co># 5101 Madison Roadt Clnclnnatlt OH 4^227 .1 
T0aohfr or Student Haterial Student - Cost $2»24 Length Text^yorkbook 
Grade Level^ Secondaty Siigyeeted Time of Vee ' 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: /involves thB students with the Crown Toy Company as 
^ general office clezics who are responsible .for the preparation of the weekly pay« 
roll. Students are given a Va^'iety of payroll applications ranging from payroll 
preparation for workei:^ on an hourly basis to eroploye^es working on a pi^ce-rato 
*basls» . ' 


AVAILABLE INSTFUCTOH. MATERIAL, AND TESTS: '"Tfeacher's Manual 


Title CLERICAL RECORD KEEPING 


Author Harola Baron and Solomoji Sjtelnfeld ■ Date Pub. 1971 

Pub li she r South-kestern Publishing. Co* , 5101 Madison Road* Cincinnati « OH 4^27 

Te'aohfir or Student Material Student Coet $6.52 Length 

Grade Level Secondary ^ Suggested Time of Uae 1 sem* . 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOS : Materials are provided to train students In the handling 
of business papers and records up to the point, where Rouble-entry bookkeeping 
takes over* 


■^"AILABLE INSTRUCTOR MM'SRIAL-AND TE-STS; 
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Abstract 


The study concerns itself with the statistical and informational results of 
the Lincoln County Exemplary Project in Career Education. The project was 
funded under the provisions of Part D of the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1%8. Career awareness was implemented in grades one through six during the 
first year, 1971-72. Career orientation, exploration, preparation, and intensive 
guidance and job placement were initiated during the second year, 1972-73. Dur- 
ing the 1973-74 school year, changes were initiated and additional in-service pro- 
vided to professional educators. 

This publication is divided into three parts. Each part i.s designed as a 
separate entity so that an individual may proceed directly to that Part which is 
of interest to him. Yet for a complete and thorough understanding of the 
comprehensive nature of the career education approach implemented in Lincoln 
County, individuals may wish to peruse the entire document. 

In Part One, the emphasis is on the career education treatment variable 
and its effect on language achievement, mathematics achievement, occupational 
awareness, career maturity, attitudes of parents, student reaction, teacher 
attitudes, and the attitudes of business and industrial personnel. 


The results of the study are as followt^** 


Source 
of 
Data 

Number 
in 

Sample 

Kind 

of 
Data 

Method 
of 

Analysis 

Results 

of 
Analysis 

Students in 
grades 1-6 

419 

Language 

Achievement 
Mathematics 

Achievement 
Occupational 

Awareness 

Anaylsis 
Covariance 

All F ratios 
significant at 
the 0.01 level 

Students in 
grades 7-8 

159 

Career Maturity 

Attitudes 
Career Maturity 

Competence 

Analysis of 
Covariance 

Both F ratios 
were non- 
significant 

Students in 
grades 9-10 

133 

Career Maturity 

Attitudes 
Career Maturity 

Competence 

Anaylsis of 
Covariance 

Both F ratios 
significant 
at the 0.05 
level 

Students in 
grades 4-S 

522 

Career Education 
Activities in 
the classroom 

Percentage 
Favorable 

Positive 

Parents of 
students in 
grades M2 

794 

Reaction to 
Career Education 

Percentage 
Favorable 

Positive 

Teachers of 
students in 
grades 1 -12 

78 

Reaction to 
Career Education • 

Percentage 
Favorable 

Positive 

Business and 

Industrial 

Personnel 

30 

Reaction to 
Career {Education 

Percentage 
Favorable 

Positive 
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Part Two cii'srrlhcs nm'vr pcku'ation as i\n approat'li \vhi*'!i is used lo assist 
elulclrun, youth, atui actutls uit(l(»rs(;uul iu»lniU)Us concopts by providing roncrete 
experiences in all sctiool sul)jec'ts wtiicli relate tu self, education, and i/areers. 
Career education is based o\\ a it)n^ ran^e eareer dtvelopmeiU process which 
l)e^ins lon^ beCore tiie ciuld enters sciu)ol and continues lon^ aft»'r the youth 
leaves school, 

Thi^ r.eans oT iinpletnenlin^ lht» rareer educjiiion j'pproai'h i.thriUi^h 
relating llJ'e i^oals lo subject ^oals. Career erlucation ^oals emerge Troni ihe 
relationship of lile ^oals to subject ^oals. These •'oals reflect concerns about 
attitudes. l<nowled^e. and skills o( children, youth, and adults as tliey venture 
into social, educational, and eareer encouiUers. The emphasis in c;ireer education 
is on reducing the ditTicullics winch occur in these encounters with reality. 

included in this Part are a ratit)nale, sample performance objectives for 
each ^rade. suy^esterl career focus for i>ra(les kindergarten throuj^l^ six, sample 
career areas for the fifteen clusters, sample occupations related to academic and 
general education courses, and an a[)pr()aeh to intensive guidance and job 
placement experiences. 

Part Three concerns it.self with the in-.service component utilized in 
implementing career education. The in-service approacli is l)ase(l on llie fol- 
lowinji assumptions: 

1 . Kducalors are .self directing, 

2. Educators are professionally competent. 

3. Edu\Mtors are intellectually curious, and 

•1. Educators are interested in professional «{rowth. 

The assumptions dictate that in-.service be conducted in a climate which 
supports profe.s.sional ^irowth through personal involvement, e^o support, social 
mobility, introspective articulation, feedback, and professional dialo^iue. To 
accomplish its objectives, in-service focuses on both process (human relations) 
and task (planninj^. development, and implementation) functions and activities. 

Included are sixteen modules of instruction which are conipri.sed of 
in-service ^oals. participant objectives, instructor and or participant activities, 
participant evaluation, and re.sour-es. Additional information is included about 
vahdation methods and proceduijs. curriculum development procedures, and 
ijoals for students in i^rades kindergarten through twelve. 
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PART ONE 

Statistical Results 


INTRODUCTION 

StudiMits. parents, the biisiiu'ss and Industrial conitminity. and pdui:ai rs 
have becDnie painrully aware of the pn)l)h'nis faced by many uhildren, youth, 
adults. Nhiny of the problems are caused by an al)sence of a clear self, educa- 
tional, and career identity. Kor many educators, the means to resolving these 
problems is throU|j{h a systematic approach to teaching which relates life ^oals to 
subject ^oals. 

Career education tjoals* emerge from the relationship of life ^oals to 
sul)ject ^oals, 'Hiese ^oals rellect concerns aixjut attitudes, knowledge, and skills 
of children, \'oulii. and adults as lhe\' venture into social, educational, and career 
encounters. The em[)hasis in career education is on reducing the difficulties 
which occur in these encounters witli reality. 

Career education is a part of all academic, general, and vocational subjects 
from kiiuler^arten through adulthood. Yet. all of education is not career educa- 
tioti. The loni^ ran^e i^oal of career education is to produce responsible indi- 
viduals who an' capal)le of makinf^ and im piemen tini^ accurate choices con- 
cerning the present and future. The purpose implies that individuals po.ssess 
positive attitudes. appr()priate knowledge, and adequate skills to make and 
implement wi.se decisions. 

The cour.se content for career education is found in the courses currently 
beinji tauj^ht in the elementar\' and secondary schools. The content of the 
.subject is related to the student's world and the career world. 'I'he emphasis is 
definitely not on memorizing job descriptions or lists of occupations. Rather the 
approach relates student needs, fears, likes, dislikes, abilities, disabilities, apti- 
tudes, and limitations to educational endeavors and career potential. 

The teaching methods or process used to illustrate abstract concepts 
related to both life t|oals and subject ^ioals are: field trips, interpersonal inter- 
action, hands-on activities, multi-media, guest speakers, research activities, 
simulation, role plav ing. and work experience. The primary focus of the process 
is the use of "reaP' experiences to illustrate abstract symbols and concepts 
related to self, education, and careers. 

Career education provides meaning to the subjects currently faugh t in the 
.schools. Individuals who are encouraging school s\'stems to adopt the career 
education approach are sincerely committed to the development of academic 
skills. Research indicates that students achieve a higher level of academic- skill" 
when learning experiences relate to things outside the school rather than being 
confined solely within the four walls of the chissroom. The student d()es not 
exist .solely to' attend school. Nor should the school attei.npt to exist separate 
and apart from the .society in which it finds it.self. 

The burden to a.ssist students in achieving career education ^oals falls on 
the shoulders of all educators. In the past, specific courses which allowed 
students U) gain a l)etter understanchng of themselves while investigating the 
career world have been offered to only a litnited number of students and then 
only at the upper high school level. I'or most studeiUs. this has been loo little, 
too late. 

The educators in Lincoln County. West Virgitila accepted tlie burden of 
re.sponsihility to assist students in achieving career education goals in 1971. A 
proposjd * was developed which provided tor a systematic approach to career 
(' *Q enl in the form of a comprehensive school based career education 
rrn [/^"i^tire 1 }. School .system personnel submitted the proposal and received 


t'uncling for an t'\i'in[)lary projtM'L un(h»r lh(' [)rovisi()ns of Part I) of the Voca- 
tional kducaliou AiiKMulnnMits of lV)r>.S. 

This doruniLMU t'oni-i'riis ltst»lf with the rcsuUs of the thn'c phases of thi* 
cart'or educaiion projort. It parallels the development and implementation of the 
project in the Lincoln ('oiiniy School System (Appendix A- 11, (loals and 
Objectives). Career eduealion was im[)leinenled in ,nrades one tlu-oiii^h six during 
the first year. 1971 -T'J (Part Two: Proj^rani Descviplion). The proiirani was 
in\pleinented in grades seven throu»jh twelve du»*ini» ihe second year, 197:2-7.'i. 
Ourin*! the 197.■^7■l school year, chanties were initialed and additional personnel 
were provided with in-service education (I^irl Three; In-Service l)esii;n). Project 
personnel consisted of Director: Herbert li. llolstein. Human Resource Co- 
ordinator: Daryle G. Elkins, Curriculum Coordinator; Billy T Burton, and 
Ciuidance Coordinator; Thomas E. Woodall, first year and Thomas M. Miller, 
second year {Appendix B-11, Personnel). 


The problem iu this study concerns itself with the de^irce to which career 
education impinijes upon its environment. The specific research questions are as 
follows: 

1 . Will si u den Is in tirades one through six who have been involved in the 
career awareni'.ss process achieve greater lani^uajJe arts skills than students who 
have not been expo.sed to the career awareness process? 

2. Will students in ^^rades one through six who have been involved in the 
career awareness process at:hieve tjreater mathematics skills than students who 
have not been exposed to the career awareness process? 

3. Will students in tirades one throuj^h six who have been involved in the 
career awareness proc-ess acquire a hit(her level of knowled^^e about occupations 
than students who have not been exposed to the career awareness process? 

4. Will students in grades seven and eight who have been involved in the 
career orientation process acquire a higher level of career maturity (attitudes) 
than students v.'ho have not been exposed to the career orientation process? 

5. Will students in grades seven and eight who have been involved in the 
career orientation process acquire a higher level of career maturity (competence) 
than students who have not been exposed to the career orientation process? 

6. Will students in grades nine and ten who have been involved in the 
career exploration process acquire a higher level of career maturity (attitudes) 
than students who have not been exposed to the career exploration process? 

7. Will studonLs in grades nine and ten who have been involved in the 
career exploration process acquire a higher level of career maturity (competence) 
than students who have not been exposed to the career exploration process? 

8. Will parents of students in grades one through twelve perceive career 
education in a positive manner? 

9. WMll students in grades four through eight indicate that career educa- 
tion activities have be(»n a part of their curricula? 

10. Will teachers of students in grades (MU» through twelve perceive career 
education in a positive manner? 

11. Will business and industrial personnel in Lincoln County perceive 
career education in a positive manner? 


The re.search hypotheses are as follows; 

I. There is a significant difference between the adjusted posttest means 
O experimental group and the adjusted posttest means of the control group 
• T/^'iguage achievement. 
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2. '\'\)vn' is w si^iiut'iriinV dilTpHMU'i^ hi^lsvoon tiu> jidjusled poslU^si means 
(jf tlie (\\()i'riin(MUal ^irmif) iiikI thr Jidjusunl posUesL means of tluM-oiUrol [»r()up 
1)11 inailienial Ks achiovenuMil. 

:r TluM'o is a sii^nifirant dit'lVrem'e btMwoon the adjusted posLtest means 
of tile e\p(»rimeiual ^rmif) aiul ihe adjuslerl postlest means ol' the conLrol j^rdup 
on neeiipat ituud awareness, 

1. lln'i'j' is a ^iuinl'ieant flin'ert'nec in attitudes between the adjusted 
postusl means ihe it^vel seven and tMiihl l\xperimenlal 'I'realnienl students and 
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Figure 1. Comprchensivw Career Education 

For Griicfes 1 12 in Lincoln County, West Virginia 


thi.» adjusted posUi'st n)i'iiJ)s of tlu' h'vol si'Ven iuid C'onlroi TrLNUnu'iil 

studi'iUs. 

5. There is a sigiulU'atU cliflVrence in competence l)ctween tlie adjusted 
posttest means of tlu» level seven and ei^lU l^xperiniental Treatment stiuUMits and 
the adjusted posttest means of the level seven and ei^lu Control (real men t 
students. 

0. There is a sl^mificanl difference in ailhii(h»s between (he adjusled 
posttest means of the level nine and ten Kxpcvimenliil rreaimeiu students and 
the adjusted posttest means of the level nine and ten Control Treatment 
students. 

7. There is a significant difference in com pet en ci l)etween the adjusted 
posttest means of the level nine and ten Kxperimental Treatment students and 
the adjusted posttest means of the level nine and ten C(HUrol 'I'reatnient 
students. 

8. There Is a difference in a favorable direction between the positive and 
nej^ative reaetlons of parents about career education on the Parent Opinion 
Survey. 

9. There is a difference in a favorable direction between the positive and 
nejiative reactions of students concerning the degree of career education acti- 
vities provided by teachers. 

10. There is a difference in a favorable direction between the positive 
and negative reactions about career education on the Teacher Opinion Survey. 

11. There is a difference in a favorable direction between the positive 
and negative reactions about career education on the Business and Industry 
Opinion Survey. 


Lincoln County is located in the central-western portion of the State. The 
surface features of the county are determined by three rivers: Guyandotte. .Mud. 
and Coal. None of the land area is occupied by urban centers of more than 
2,000 population. The largest populated area is Hamlin. Lincoln County lies in 
the periphery of the cities of Huntington and Charleston. 

The Lincoln County school system in 19t)9-70 had a total of 5,332 
students enrolled. The enrollment was composed of 3.743 students in grades 1-8 
and 1,589 students in grade? ^ • 

All schools {Ta^^ M i.: v.u»«-'Ol'' County were included in the career 
education project w'\'. i/ie exception .i the Karly Childhood Education Center 
I statewide Kiud'"rr;arten was mandated for the school year 1972-73). The 
Linc(/n C .r.iy school system (grades otie through twelve) Is composed of 
•.wep .v , •: separate schools. Four of these schools serve grades 1-6. fourteen 
ser^ ,rddes 1-8. two serve grades 7-12. and two serve grades 9-12. 

In addition to these schools, a county vocational technical center is 
located in Hamlin. Vocational technical education is available to students in 
grades 10 through 1 2. 

The enrollment during the 1972-73 school year was 5.175. Knrollment 
consisted of 2.656 students in grades 1-6. 830 students in grades 7-8. 1.581 
students in graaes 9-12. and 108 special education students. 


The study was divided into three phases. The first phase relates to Career 
Awareness for students in grades one through six. The Career Orientation and 
Exploration phase concerns itself with students in grades seven through ten. The 
O 3art is called the Comprehensive Career Education phase and is con'^erned 
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Table 1 

Lincoln County Schools 
1972.73 


Schools 

1 -6 

7-8 

9-10 

11-12 

^nnri;il PH 

Duval High 



266 

220 


Guyon Volley High 



326 

221 

12 

Hnmlin High 


114 

172 

148 


Hints Hicjh 


134 

132 

96 


Atenvillo EUunentory 

211 




29 

Big Ugly Elementiiry 

84 

14 




Branchland Elementary 

184 

64 




Cuzz\c Elementary 

26 





Ferrellsburg Elementary 

163 





^-e^ Elementary 

104 

jl 




Ganetls Bend Elementary 

67 

19 




Gf if f ithsville Elementary 

212 

55 



23 

Hunilin Elementary 

373 




24 

Martin Elementary 

84 

31 




McCorkle Elementary 

92 

23 




Midkiff Element dry 

1 AR 





Midway Elementary 

175 

45 




Pleasant View Elementary 

252 

121 




Ranger Elementary 

155 

56 




Sumerco Elementary 

67 

24 




West Hamlin Elementary 

170 

63 




Woodville Elementary 

91 

30 




Total Enrollment: 

2656 

830 

896 

685 

108 


with opinions from students, parents, teachers, and business and industrial 
personnel. 

SAMPLE 

Career Awareness Sample 

The Ijncoln County Kxemplary Program was initiated in eight elementary 
st'hools, shades one through six, in the tall of 1971. Intact groups of scudents 
were assigned to the experitnenlal and control groups. Using a table of ratidom 
numbers, students were randomly selected tVom intact groups to participate in 
the study. 

Notation and sample size for the treatment groups (experimental ^ T\ and 
control ' To) and grade levels (t'irst grade = L^, second grade = Lo. third grade = 
L;3. fourth gTade - L4, fifth grade = L5, and sixth grade = L^) are as follows: 


1*1 
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Ll 

^2 

L3 

U 

L5 

L6 

n =40 

n-40 

n-40 

n=40 

n«40 

n=40 

n=40 

n=40 

n-40 

n=40 

n=40 

n=40 


Oiir'ni^ llu' lUVl T'J school voar. two llioitsatul. four lunulrccl lhiiMy si\ 
|2,l«{t)) sUuii'iUs wiTO iMirolk'd in •iradt's iiui' ihrou^h sl\. Tliu nUuIimiI popiila- 
tioM In fartuM' t»ciucation program was tM^IU lunulriMi, I'j^liiy-M'viMi Tlu* 
populiiijon who \vort» no! ii)vo|v(»cl In Iht' arnvr t^cliication program consi.sicd . {' 
otu' thousand, fivo lumclrotl, rorty nini' 1 1 ,5 li)) stiuh'nls, 

()f ih»» I'iiilili'i'n MS) i»U»nH'Mlary .sfhi»o|s in Linrohi Coiniiy. otn- or niorf 
of the larnlty in I'i^ht |fS ) schools wimh- ni\olu»(l in IhiMMnu'r I'ducaUon pnii^ranL 
Twenty-nlni' nuMiibers of thi' prolVssioniil t'at'ulty rui-iMvi'd in-siM'vic « tn'iinin^ and 
subsiHiuiMUly implfnuMUi'd i'aroi»r I'diicntltni in ihinr I'lassos. iMCly-twtMncnibi'rs 
oT thu professional tarulty were not involved in eareer edneatiou'durinu tlie Kail 
ofU)?!. 

Ki^hty students li^xperhnental and control i from each tirade level were 
pretested in .Septenil)er U)7I utili/inii the I )('eupalional Awareiu'ss Test. To he 
hu'luded in the treatment groups, a prete.st score on the Oeeuputional Awareness 
Test and posttest seores on the Lan^jua^e Aehievenient Test. Matheniaties 
Aehii'venient Test, and the Oeoupational Awareness Test were required. Stu- 
dents not participating in (he testin*^ situation Tor all three instruments were 
removed I'roni the sample. 

The .saniph' si/e was redueed from n '2 10 I'or tiu» experhnetital treatment 
jiroup to n-'JM. 'i"he sample si/.e for tlu' control treatment i^roup was reduced 
tVoni n-"'J4l) to n 20'). In many instances, the Investigator possessed partial data 
on particular students. However, if complete data were not availahie. the 
participant was reni()ved from the sample. 

Career Orientation and L'^xploration Sample 

The Lincoln C'ounty Kxemplary Protjrani was initiated in grades .seven 
throujih ten In the fall of 1972. The experimental and eontrol students were 
randomK' selected from intact classes of students for each of the four ^^^rade 
levels involved in the study. The experimental students were .selected from 
Lincoln County schools. Tlie control students were selected (rom a comparable 
county school system which was not involved in career education. Notation imd 
sample si/e for the treatment ^r^ups (experimental - Ti and control T'))and 
j(rade levels (seventh and eiiihth grades -= L;.;^ and ninth and teiuh ^rifdes - 
L9.10) i»re as follows: 


n-80 

n 80 

n 80 

n-80 


Comprehensive Career Education Sample 

Durinj; the 1971-74 school years, career education was initiated in all 
twenty-two schools. Students in the sample came from intact classes in grades 
four through el^ht. All parents of student . in ^irades one throu^ih twelve received 
the survey instrument used in the study. The sample consists of those parents 
who returned the survey instrument completed. -Ml teachers of students in 
grades one through twelve were provided witii a survey instrument. The sample 
consists of those teachers who returned the survey instrument completed. 
Business and industrial personnel were randomly selected and interviewed, 
^ The sample included in this phase of the studv is as follows: 
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DI^IONARY OF ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY 


_Date Pub, 1972 


Pub Ita^ar . South-Mestem Publishing Co., 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati, OH ^522? 
l^aohtP or .Studont Material Student Coat • Lengt h — 3Q l>a<j>s 
Grade LevJl \ Secondary/Coileglate • '^uggeeted Time of Uae 


SUHMARI DESCRTPT'ION : Presents accounting tefmlnoloj^ In alphabetical order Kith 
def inltlons__aad_cro4s references. 


AVAtLABLE INSTR^J^OR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Titl0 


GENERAL RECORJKEEPING 


Author Huffman^ Stewart, and Schnelde^ 


Date Pub. 1971 


Publieher Gregg/MoGraw-Hill Book Company. Hlghtst6wn» NJ 08620 . 

Teaoher or Sti^ent Material Stud^t £oBt $5»^ Length 

Gf^ade Level / Secondary ^ Suggested Time of Uae 1 eem* 


OBJECTIVES: I (1) To prepare studfents for officw- and tBlated t)ccupatipns| (2) To 
teach stud^ntfej^ow to become intel^gent consumers; and (3) To provide students 
with groundwotK-f€rf^ continuing study* 


\ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : .While the personal-use application^ of recordkeeping aii 
presented, this edition focuses on the vocational. aspects. Students are provided 
with a sound preparation for off ice .employment and a foundation for further study* 
Projects for family and small business o'perations are included to add realism and 
provide application materials. 

. '■■ '• . . ■ • . - 

•^j AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR HrrKRIAL AND TESTS: Source Book and Key ($7.60 ), 
pni/^Student Activity Guide and Working Papers (Pcirt One. or TWo - $1.?4), and Tests 
L^(I or II ■- $ .5^). .563. 
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794 

Tuuch»M s 

78 

Indusii i.)t Puisonnel 

30 


INSTKUMliNTATION 

CiiriHT AwuriMiess lnslrunuMitalit)M 

Three ti'sl insiruiiUMUs were iuhninisU'recl lo the experinuMital and control 
groups. C'alitornia Liuimui^e AcliiewnuMil 'iVsls, Callt'ornlii MalluMiiatirs Achieve- 
nuMit Tests, iuid Uccupalional Awareness Tests were aclniinistered by testin[» 
sf)e('lalists and program supervisors. 'I'hc aciiievi'nient tests were devised by 
Krnest \V. Tie^s and Willis W. Clark. The awareness test was devised by 'rhoinas 
K. Woodall. Hillv .1. lUirlon, Darvie Ci. Klkinsand Herbert U. Uolstein (Appendix 
A-l). 

Career Orientation ancl l''x[)lc)rati<)n Instrumentation 

The CaniT Maturity hiventory (CM!) Attitude Test was employed to 
pretest tiie students in the study. The CMl Attitude Test and Parts 1 aiid 5 of 
the CMI ConiptHenre lest were'tMnployed to posttest the students in the study. 
The (JMl was devised by -lohn (). Crites (.Appendix A-l). 

Comprehensive Career Education histrumentation 

I'*our instruments were utilized in this phase of tlie study. The Career 
Education Scale-Student was devised by Joseph G. Kreund. The Parents Opinion 
Survey. Teacher Opinion Survey, and Business and hidustrial Opinion Survey 
were devised by l.eVene A. Olson (Appendix A*l). 

SPECIFIC DESIGN 

Career Awareness Specific Desij^n 

The students participating in this study were pretested in September 1971, 
The Occupational Awareness Test was used for the pretest. The posttests were 
administered in .May 1972. The posttests included the California Lan^uai^e 
Achievement Test. California .Mathematics Achievement Test, and the Occupa- 
tional .Awareness Test. 

Tiie independent variables and covariates were: Pretest score = Xj. and 
Cirade Level Xo. The dependent or experimental variables were: Lanj»uage 
AchievenuMU =^ Y}. Mathematics .Aciiievement ^ Y2t and Occupational Aware- 
ness ^ Y;]. 

An analysis of covariance (Multiple Ke^ression Analysis) was utilized to 
determine if a difference existed between the adjusted posttest scores of the 
experimental jjroup and the adjusted postte.st scores of the control j^roup on the 
three dependent variables. .Vull hypotheses were rejected at the 0.01 level of 
sijjnificance usin<» a directional or one-tailed test. 

The design of this study was quasi -experimental design 10 (Pretest Posttest 
Nonequiyalent Control Croup Desi^jn) described as follows by Campbell and 
Stanley.^ 

0X0 


O 0 0 
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'\'hv I'spi'rinu'MtijI at»rl i-ontrt ! ^rt)ups cllcl iit>l \u\\v \w vs\w\n)i'\U'i\\ 
Siiinpllti^ cqiiivaliMU't'. Sul)ji'('ls wi'ri' \\n{ assl^'tU'cl tt) imUuuMU ^rt>ups ratKlt)t\tly 
from a I'oniinoii pt)piilallt)n. Tin* I'sptTinuMiliil sludi'iUs wvyv rniulomly si'U'ctod 
from ititat'l tiassi's of sIucIimU huolvt'd in CaroiT AwnroDi'ss Pro^'fani whllo 
tlu' I'otUrol sluclt'iUs sv\vv{vi\ from ilu' riMnalnin^j sIucUmUs svlui liad nol 
parlli'lpati'd in llu* Can'or Awari'nt'ss Pro^jram. 

riio anjilysis t>f ctnarlatu'i* was appiuMl to yii'ld t)n K| valm* f(»r lan^map' 
achii'Vi'nuMU. l"j value for mailuMnatii-s arhieviMiUMU . and l;; valm* for occupa- 
tit)nal awariMii'SN. 


KxporiiniMUal Control 


Gr.ule Lovols t • 0 

Gi.Kle Luvuls 1 ■ G 





K, 


Due lo tho widi' ran^ii' of st t)rt's on tho pri'li»st ancl subsiHiin»nt postti'sls.a 
Ion transft>rmation was utili/iul. To iM'fi'ctivi'ly I'stiniaU' Iho roofficicnls, nu)ri' 
data art' ri'tiuin d tlian wrrt* availal)lo at i'at'l\ ^jrndi' li'viM in tliosltidy. Tln'n'fori' 
all iiradt' ii»vi'ls witliin each trt'alnu'Ht wi'ri' ^roupi'cl. 

Tlu' mn{U»l iist'd to transform tlu' data is as follows: 
l.oi> V a ♦ 1)1 (Kxpt'rinuMital versus rontrol) 
* l)o Lou tPrt'tt'St st'ortM 
t);l Lt)^j (( Iratit' U'vt'i ) 

V K (Prt'tt'st Iv^) ((Jradt' l.tnol 
wlu'rt' [Uv valiU' of K depends on wlu'tlier the treatnuMit was applied. 
Career Orientation and Exploration Specific Desiijn 

An analysis of Covariance (Miilliple Htv^resslon Anal> sis) uas uiili/ed 
to (ieterniine if a dift'erenee existed between tlie adjusted posttest \neansofthe 
e\periM)ental j^rniips and the adjusted postlesl means of the rontrol j^rotips. Null 
liypotlu'ses were rejected a» the (VOfi level of siiinifitanee. a directional or 
one-tailed test heinj: usw'd. Students were pretested in the Kail of U)72 ancl 
post tested in tlu» Spring of UH.J. 

The design of the study was tpiasi esperimenial desi^m 10 ipre-te.^t Posllest 
Nonequivalenl Control (Iroup Desi^m) described as follows hy ( Campbell and 
Stanley." 

0 X 0 


0 0 

In this study. desi*^n H) was replicated In four difterent settiniis. 1'he modifica- 
tion of design 10 employed experimental iTj) antl control treatments in 
four settings (two for 1,7. s and two ff)r L().io). 




1^-8 

1^9- 10 


0X0 

0X0 

0x0 

0X0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
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Tlu' t'xporlnuMUal and t'ontrol jir^ups may not have pre'OxporlnKMital 
sanipllnj»s oquivalemv. Subji»cts wvrv nut assij»ned to irnunuMU j»n)Vips randomly 
from tt common populalioii. Tliu oxporlmtMUnl students woro soluetetl from 
Intact classes of oarcor education students while the control .students were 
selected from the students who had not been exposed to career education. 

Comprehensive Career Kducalion Specific Desijiu 

*l'he design of the study Is ^ .cli that it required the j»atherlnj», synthesis, 
and analysis of Information from a numl)er of sources. !3ata were collected in 
the Fall of 1973. The process utill/ed was as follows: 


Sou rco 
of 

Dutu 

Number 
in 

SiimplB 

Typo 

of 
Dntii 

Method 
of 

Aniilysis 


522 

Opmu>ns 

PeiconUuje 
Fnvoriihit) 

Piirents 

/94 

Opinions 

Purcontiigo 
Favornhle 


78 

Opinions 

Percontugw 
Fjivomble 

Inciusin.il 
PorsofincI 

30 

Opinions 

PorcenhKjti 


RESULTS 

Career Awareness Results 

*i'he analv'sis of covtiriance was employed to "control" or "adjust" slatisti- 
cnily for Initial differences of the students, thereby allowing? for an unbiased 
comparison of tlie effects of tlie treatment. Tliis was accomplished by adjustinji 
the students' scores on the dependent variables V (criterion scores) to allow for 
differences in the ituiepi-ndent variables Xj (pretest) and X2 (i^rade iesel ). Kach 
covariate was used only when it was si^^nifieant in predicting; post test scores. 

Table 2 presents the results of tlie analysis of covariance for the adjusted 
post test means for lanj;ua^e achievement. Thi? data indicate that the difference 
between the e\[)erlniental i|rt>up and the eontrol j»roup is significant at the 0.01 
level. The K ratio derived throuiih statistical analysis of the data is 7.1i2. The 
tabled V ration with 1 df in the nunu»rator and 'Uo df in the denominator is 
f>.70. The fomputed K ratio beinu j»reater than the tabled F ratio indicates a 
si{»nificant differenci*. 

Table 2 


.•\naly.sis of Covariance for Treatment 
on l^anjjuaue AchievenuMil (Yl) 


Source of 

Degrees of 

Sum of 

Mean 

F 

Vtiriution 

Freedom 

Squares 

Square 

Values 

Troatrnont 

1 

0.202 

0 202 

7.32- 

Log Proif!Sl 

1 

0.915 

0.915 

33.10 

Locj Gr.Klo Lovfl 

1 

3.950 

3.950 

143.12 

Rosidiiil 


1 1.416 

0.2076 



•Sigiiificiint iit tho 0.01 Level (F=6.70) 
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Null liypoLlu'sis ()iu» is tlHTi»lon» rojiu'ird luul llu' ri'si'iirch hyp(Hlu'sls 
appt'ars plaiisil)li». Thi' rivsi'arch hypothesis stairs that; 'IMuto is a si^niricant 
dlftVri'Uci' l)t't\vt«tMi tilt' adjust 0(1 post tost nutans of \hv I'SporiimMUal ^roiip and 
lhi» adjuslt'd poslU'st nii»aiis of ihv control firoup on laiifiua^i' achu'vi'imMU. 

'Yhv adjusU'd postii'sl nutans for th(» i'\pi'rimi'ntal ^roup wvrv { U).t>'17.7 N 
100 "III • 100) I V"f hl^hiT than Ihi* adjiislrd posttt'si nutans lor tln» control 
group on lan^ua^c achicvLMncnt. 

This procedure provides the adjusted posttest means for language achieve- 
menl using the pretest and grade levels as covariates. The data indleati' that the 
adjusted posttest means were greater lor all grade levels in the eKperiniei\ial 
group than the control group on language achievement. This data are graphically 
illustrated in Figure 2. 

The analysis of covariance on niathcnialics aehieveinent is Illustrated in 
Table li. The data indicate that the difference helween the experimental group 
and the control group is significant at the 0.0 1 level. The V ratio obtained 
following statistical analysis of the data is M.:K). The tal)led ratio Is <).70 

Xirll fiypo thesis two Is therefore rejected and the research hypothesis 
appears highly plausible. The research hypothesis states that; There is a signilT 
cai\t difference between the adjusted posttest means of the experimental group 
and the adjusted posttest means of the control group on mathematics achieve^ 
ment. 

100 



IXi) (X2) 

Figure 2. Adjusted posttest means for Language Achievennent using the pretest and grade 
levels as covarintes. 

Key*' 

Experimental Group — 

Control Group 

The adjusted postK^st means for the experimemal group were |t^:j.5 51.0 x 
100 - 121.0 • 100) 24.5'.' higlier than the adjusted po.sttest means for the 
O trol uroup on mathematics achievement. 
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Analysis of Covarlanci' Tor 'rreiitment 
DM Mathematics Achiuvi'moiit (Y2) 


Sourco of 


Sum of 

Moiui 

F 

\/iifii)tion 

Froudoni 

Squiirus 

Sqiuiru 

Villi! us 

Tie.Mffiufii 

1 

().<);> 

0 ^);^ 

14 30* 

Loc) Gr^Mlu Luvul 

1 

1 50 

1.50 


Rl!Sl(lui)l 



0,OG^2 



•Significijnt iit thu 0.01 Luvel (F=G.70) 
This prot'pciuri' provichvs thi» adjust eel poslU'si nu'aiis Tor inatht»inatic's 
achievi'MUMit usin^ ^ra(ll' Irvi'l as a I'ovariaUvSIJu' data indii-ate thai t hi* adjusted 
posttest means wcri' ^rl»ali'r I'or exprrinuMital i^ruup than llu' eonlrol ^r()Up 
i)n mathiMUatics achieviMniMil. This data an* ^raphl^'aliy iliustralod in I'imiro 

Tal)U»-l provides the analysis of eovariance on oecupalional awareness. Tlu' 
data reveal thai a si^ni^ieant dll'l'erence exists between the e\[)erimentai ^roup 
and the control ^roltp at the 0.01 level. 'I'he statistical analysis furnished an F 
ratio of 11. HI. 'I'he lahled I' ratio is^i.TO. 

The null hypothesis is rejected. It states that: There is no si^nil'icant 
difference between the a(ljust(»d post test means of tlie experimental ^roup and 
the adjusted post I est means of the control yroup on (U'i'U[)ational awareness. The 
research hypothesis .seems hi^hly plausible. The research hypothesis stales that . 
There is a .si^nificant difference between the adjusted [)osllest means of (he 
experimental t^roup and the adjusted post test means of the contrtjl <froup (>n 
occupat ional awarei\e.ss. 
100 



10 X2 
Figure 3. Adjusted posttest means for Mathematics Achievement using the grade level as the 
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covariate. 

Key: 

E xperin^entnl Group . 
Control Group ■ • 
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Thi' adjusted postti'st tm'aiis for i^xpiM'inuMilal \^rou\) \vw {'\M\h\AS \ 
100 « lis - 100) 18'; \u\ihvr tlian ilu' adjusted posUost moans tor Ihi* ooidrol 
j^roupun occupational nwanMH'S.s. 


:!'able 4 

Analysis ol* Covariancc for TrcadiUMU 
on Occupational Awareness (Y;j) 


Source of 

Oogrees of 

Sum of 

Meiin 

F 

Variation 

Freedom 

Squiires 

Squiire 

Valuus 

THKJtrnoiK 

1 

0.134 

0.54 

14.84' 


1 

12.80 

12.80 

354.78 

ResKlUiil 

416 

1G.05 

0.03G1 



•SiynlficiJfU at the 0.01 Level {F-6.70) 


This procedure provides tlie adjusted posttest nunins tor occupational 
awareness usin^ the pretest as a covariate. The data indicate that the adjusted 
posttt?st moans were jirealer for tlie experimental jiroup than the control ^roup 
on occupational awareness. This data are jiraphically illustrated in Fij»ure -1. 

Career Orientation and Exploration Results'"* 

The results are based on data obtained throuj»h the use of the Career 
Maturity Inventory Attitude Test and the Career Maturity Inventory Compet- 
ence Test and statistics computed throujih the use of the analysis of covariance. 

100 


1 


100 


Figure 4. Adjusted posttest means for Occupational Awareness using the pretest as the 
covariate, 

0_ Key: 

Experimental Group 
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Tal)U' f) prosiMils llu' ri'sults of (ho aiuilysls of covarlaiu'i* Wn tluMKljusiecl 
p()StU»st nu'ans on allitiicU's ri'lalod lo rari'or nialurily Tor si»vi'nth aid iM^hlli 
^raclo sludnils. Tlio data indii'alo dial tlu» dinVriMice hotweon ihe experlnuMilal 
^roup and the control ^roup is not sl^niricaiU. 

Null hypothesis luiniher l\)ur Is therot'oro acct'plud. This hypothesis stales 
llial there Is no si^nll'ieant diflerenee In attitudes between the adjusted postlest 
seores of llie level seven and el^ht experiniental treatment students and the 
adjusted postlest seores of tlie level seven and ei^ht eontrol treatment students. 

Tlie analysis of eo variance for tlie adjusted post test means on competence 
related lo career maturity for seventh and eighth ^rade students is illustrated in 
Taiile The data indicate that the difference between the experimental ^roup 
and the control ^roup Is not si^tiificant. 

Null hypothesis number five is tlierefore accepted. This hypothesis states 
thai there Is no significant difference in eompetence between the adjusted 
postlest .scores of tlie level seven and ei^lit experimental treatment students and 
the adjusted post test scores of the level seven and el|{ht control treatnient 
students. 

In Table 7, the results of the analysis of co Variance for the adjusted 
posttest nunuis on atliUules related to career maturity of ninth and tenth ^rade 
students are illustrated. The data indicate that the difference between the 
experimental ^roup and the control ^roup is significant at the 0.05 level. The F 
ratio derived through statistical analysis of the data is 1.81. The tabled V ratio 
with I df in the numerator and 129 df in the denominator is 3.92. The 
computed F ratio helii^ greater than the tabled F ratio indicates a significant 
difference. 

Null hypothesis number six is therefore rejected and the research hy- 
pothesis appears plausible. The research hypothesis states that: There Is a 
sijinificant dtlTerence in attitudes between the adjusted posttest scores of the 

Table 5 


Analysis of Covariance on Career Attitudes 
of Seventh and Eighth Grade Students 


Source of 

Degrees of 

Sum of 

Mean 

F 

Variation 

Freedom 

Squares 

Square 

Values 

Treatment 

1 

0.0107 

0.0107 

4.74 

Log Grade Level 

1 

0.0026 

0.0026 

1.17 

Log Pretest 

1 

0.4482 

0.4482 

198.33 

Residua) 

155 

0.351 

0.0023 



Table 6 

Analysis of Covariance on Career Competence 
of Seventh and Eigth Grade Students 


Source of 

Degrees of 

Sum of 

Mean 

F 

Variation 

Freedom 

Squares 

Square 

Values 

Treatment 

1 

0.0565 

0^0565 

2.27 

Log Grade Level 

1 

0.1561 

0.1561 

6.27 

Log Pretest 

1 

1.1524 

1.1524 

46.28 

O 1 

155 

3.858 

0.0249 



U'vol nliU' and U'li I'spiTinirnlal (n'UlimMtt studi'itls iind llu' udjusdMl positcst 
.S(M)ri\s o\' tlu» niiu' and (en iM)n(rnl insiliniMit sUidiMits. 

TabU' S provides llu» rosidls of ihv analysis i)\ i'i)varlan(V on rotupi'liMU'i' 
ri'lali'd lo viwvvr niaUirilv of ninlh and liMUh [»fa(U' slucU»nls. 'I'hi* dala ri'voal that 
a iuj»ldy si^nKVanl dinVriMUH' i»Nists at ilu» 0.01 \v\'v\ Uviwvvw tin* i»xporin\iMital 
^roup iind thi' control yroup. Thr 1'' ralM> di'rivi»(i by sialislical analysis of llu» 
(iala is \hM). Tlu' tai)li»d V ralio with 1 dT in tiu' nmnrralor and Vl\) dfin tin* 
diMioniinator in (k81. 'Hr' msoan'li liypollu-sis apprars plausil)li\ 'I hr rcsiMwh 
hypollu'sis s(a(i's dial; TUvrv is a siyniriranl diflVrcncf in coinpcUMict' hi'lvvccn 
ifu' adjust I'd posilrsL scores oT ilu* li'Vi'l nine and {vu ('Kporin\»MUal lri»alnuMU 
studi'Mts and llic adjust I'd posUrsL scori's of tlu' Irvel nine and ton control 
tri'atnuMU sludunts. 

Ti\h\v 7 


Atialysis of Covarlancu on Career Attitudt'S 
o( Ninth and 'IVnth Grade Students 


SourcQ of 

Dogrues of 

Sum of 

Mean 

F 

Vnr lilt ion 

Freedom 

Squnrus 

Squtiro 

Vuluos 

ToMlfnont 

1 

0.0058 

0.0058 

4.81 • 

Loij Gi.Klu Lttvol 

1 

0.0034 

0.0034 

2.98 

Lo(| PujUjst 

1 

0,4457 

0.4457 

371.39 


129 

0.1084 

0.0012 



•Significant at the 0.05 Level (F=3.92). 


Table 8 


Analysis of Covarianco on Career Competence 
of Ninth and Tenth Oracle Students 


Source of 

Degrees of 

Sum of 

Mean 

F 

Variation 

Freedom 

Squares 

Square 

Value 

Treatment 

1 

0.2416 

0.2416 

15.10- 

Log Grade Level 

1 

0.0493 

0.0493 

3.08 

Log Pretest 

1 

0.4931 

0.4931 

30.82 

Residual 

129 

2.0699 

0.0160 



♦Significant at the 0.01 Level (F=6.84). 


Comprehensive Career Kducation Results 

Questions asked of students, parents, teachers, and Inisinessand industrial 
personnel were anuly/ed in terms of tiie percentage of favorable responses as 
opposed to the percentage of nej^ative responses. In the surveys and student 
scale, only two questions received a larmier percentage of negative responses than 
positive responses. The first question is: Did your eta.ss walk to some place to see 
workers at tlieir jobs in .school or near .school? For the majority of students hi 
Lincoln Cou.nty, there are very few, if any. workers out.side of the school within 
walkin«$ distance. The va.sl majority of field trips for these .students are taken via 
bus. The .second question which received a majority of negative responses is: Did 
O rker come to your cias.sroom to show you how he does .something in his 
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wi)rk? Tlu' r('aM)n for ilu* iii'^allvo rt'sponsys tuay hv cliu' to llu» ri'motc ari'as in 
which sc)nu' i)t' [\w schools arc hu'alcd. Vcl, there is an even greater need for 
llu'se experiences in reiiiole areas. 

The results fron\ the survey of \ parents iticiicale a positive reaellon to 
Ihc career education program, it Is wtirtliy to note that 1)1'/ of the parents 
indicated thai career education slunild he l'iu\tinueil. A sun\i\u»ry of the data 
c)l)laine(l from parents is provided in Tahle \h 


Table \) 

Suninuiry of Ilesults of \ Parents 
Hcspondinj: to the I'arenl Opinion Survey 




Percent.i(jt' 

Item 

Question 

Yes ' 

No 

1. 

My i:hiUl i.illss iihoui c.jrt?t»i etluc.ituin .it MtMiie 

7b 

?b 


My chiUl h.is discusst^tl my orcup.itnui ni»'. 


31 

3 

My chikl sMdvvs rnou; inn.Must in discusstnij ihu 
otXHip.itiOfi'i ot ru»ii)hho»s, f eUitivus .inri t)tht?i 
people in the CDrnrnurniy 

C)4 

40 

4 

child's .ittiliidp lowjtil school h.is mip'ovnd 

SO 


5. 

My chiUJ is motu tsnifiusuistic nhout iiomci to school 


1 

G. 

My child K mof u tinihusnstK; jhont the study 
ot iniith, tujidinij. sninncu, ntc. 

7 7 

23 

7. 
8. 

Does your chilci rel.ite school activities to 
.)ctivities ;ind occupiittons m the community ^ 

Does youi chiUl .jttempt to lelidociHeei educition 
^jctivities to his mtpiests, iiliilities, .uid desnes? 

GO 
0/ 

40 
33 

9. 

Hjs Cijreer ef location hoen wh.it you expected-^ 

7: 

:>8 

10 

Is r.neer educntion '.voi thahile ^ 


1 1 

t t. 

Should cdroer educiition tie continued^ 

91 

9 


The results iVoin (lie Career Education Scale-Student with fill'i students in 
ijradt-s four throuifh eii»ht indicate a positive reaction to all questions with the 
exceptions noted above. It is siiiiiificant to note that 89'V of tlie students feel as 
thouj^h they are receiving experiences which help theni understand themselves. 
Table 10 provides a summary of the data obtained from students. Additional 
results obtained throui^h the use of the Career Kducation Si-ale are as follows: 

1. Test data from the Lincoln County students yielded a hitjher per- 
centaj»e of positive responses to every item of career education implementation 
than did test data from students in the norm control i»roups. 

2. The Lincoln County students provided a higher percentage of positive 
responses to twelve of fifteen items of career education implementation than did 
the students from the norm experimental i^roup. The areas of less positive 
response were (a) walking field trip, (b) resource person-equipment, and (c) 
lalkinij about work experience. 

.'5. The Lincoln Count\' fourth i»rade students were involved in relatinj» 
subiect content to careers, hands-on activities, role plav'in^, and talking about 
O perlcnces to a greater extent than students of anv otlier arnde. 
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•I. Tlu' Lincoln Counly I'll'ih ^rndo sUuii»nls \vi»ro itivolvrci to tlu» least 
I'xlonl In ri'latiti^ subji'i'l I'oiiit'iu and farmers. 

5. Tlu' Lliiouln Coiiniy sixth urade and si'vt»nth ^»rudi» sludi'iUs wero 
involvod nuii'h U'ss with handS'i>n ai'tivlili»s, rtdo playinj». and talking* nhout work 
oxpi'riiMUH's than stiuh'tils of (Ulu»r jiradi's. 

Tho Lineohi County sixth ^radi' stiuh'tUs won' hivolvi'd inueh less 
with tlu» usi» of rosourt'o people than sUidiMits of any other j^rade. 

7. The liineoln Coiinly elj'hth tirade students were uivolved nuieh more 
with resouree pe*)ple than students of any other j^rade. 

8. hi overall iniplenientation of career education in Lincoln County, the 
fourth tirade students were hl^ihesl in tlielr positive response to career education 
iielivllles l>einj' provided to them, Theel^thth tirade students received the second 


Tahle 10 


Summary of ilesult of 522 Students, Grades 
•I . 8, on the Career Kdueation Scale-Sludent 




Percontago 

Item 

QiiHiition 

Yes 

No 

1. 

H,jvo you t,ilk»»c) or done .jnyihinii in school ih;u helped 
Vt)u finO out inorts iiliout youtsetf? 

89 

11 

2, 

I-Kivo you tiHKotl Of (lonn .inythinii in school that hiilped 
you find out morO .11)0^ vvork»?rs? 

92 

8 

3. 

Hiivt? you tiilkod or cloin* iinythinj) in school that helped 
you fiiui out I'ltiout the educntion or trninmy th<it 
vvo'kfifs need^ 

85 

15 

4. 

Dtd your cUiss Wiilk to some plnce to see workers *d 
their |ol)s scliool or nejr school? 

34 

66 

G. 

Did your class t.ike i\ tielfl tup in cais or on i\ school 
lius to sno workers doinp their |0l)s? 

67 

33 

6. 

Have you pone on your own to see workers doing their 
|Ohs even when you weren't told to do so? 

55 

45 

7. 

DkI someone other th.in your tencher tnik to your 
diiss nhou! careers Or johs? 

74 

26 

8. 

Did 0 worker show your class things that he uses in 
his work ? 

57 

43 

9. 

Did a worker come to your cK'issroom to show you how he 
does something in his work? 

48 

52 

10. 

Did nieml)ers of your class act hke you were workers 
and do things that workers do? 

59 

41 

11. 

Did meml)ers of your class make things in school that 
a real worker would make? 

61 

39 

12. 

Did some members of your class talk al)out real work 
that tliey did with a worker? 

53 

47 

13. 

Did some meml)er5 of your class use rnath in a project 
like i\ real worker would use math? 

66 

34 

14. 

Did meml)ers of your class use speaking and wiitinci 
of correct English like a real worker woukl? 

66 

34 

15. 

o 

Did memhers of your closs use science in a way that 
real workers would use science? 

61 

39 
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hlt»hest peretMUni»p of impliMiUMUalinn of eiiroer edui'iulon noliviiios. Tho Hflh 
^jrado students rlosdy ri)llowiMl the olnluh uriide sludentfi. 'riu» sovoiUli niul slsth 
l»Tadi\s, rospiHHively. ri)Undi»d out \hv rank ordor. 

Data upon whirli Ihi'si' risulls an* based art' provided in Table 11 and 
Table 12. 'liable 11 provides Ibe means for eaeh item at eaeb ^rade level, the 
mean for eaeb item for all urade levels, and Ibe mean ft)r all Items at eaob ^^rade 
level. A eomparison of norm groups with iJneoln (.'ounty students wbo were 
provided witb eareer education esperienees is provided in Table 12. 


Table 1 1 

Positive Hesponsi' (%) on 
Career Hducalion Scale — Student 


GRADE 

Item 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8 

X 

\ 

88 

8G 

98 

92 

89 

89 

2 

94 

05 

91 

90 

93 

92 

3 

67 

88 

80 

fin 


fit; 

4 

35 

56 

31 

36 

14 

34 

5 

73 

76 

64 

53 

72 

67 

6 

55 

48 

58 

55 

68 

55 

7 

64 

68 

53 

76 

84 

74 

8 

63 

68 

34 

42 

66 

57 

9 

50 

52 

33 

27 

57 

48 

10 

77 

63 

56 

54 

63 

59 

n 

80 

59 

55 

62 

49 

61 

12 

60 

55 

54 

54 

56 

53 

13 

86 

59 

60 

68 

56 

66 

14 

82 

58 

68 

C8 

66 

66 

15 

80 

54 

66 

53 

75 

61 


70 

66 

60 

61 

67 

05 


Tbe results of (be survey wbieb ineluded 78 teachers of students in nrade<; 
one Ibroa^h twelve is extreniely positive. Tbe average percentage ol favorable 
responses is 89'*^ for ;tll (jUestions asked. Tbe data are summarized in Table 13. 

Tlie results o^' ibe survey of business and industrial personnel are favorable. 
It is wortliy to note tbat 100' < t)f tbose interviewed indicated ibht tbe eareer 
education proi^rani sbould be continued. Table 11 provides a summary of tbe 
data obtained by interviewinn 'M) business and industrial personnel wbo operate 
orijanl/alions in Lincoln Count/. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Tbe conclusions are based on data obtained throu^b tlie use of tbe 
'Q '-nia Lanyua^e Acbrevement Test, tbe California Matbematies Aebievement 
Q l^"he Occupational Awareness Test, tbe Career Maturity Inventory* Attitudes. 
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Table 12 

Comparison of I.incoln C(ninly 
Curi't»r Kducatlon Projeet 
wHh Norm (IrdUp 


1 loni 

NORM GROUP 
PorcuDl Poiiiivo 

LINCOLN COUNTY 
Piircunt PoititivH 

E xpcrtfTiontiil 

Control 

1 

GO 

64 

as) 

2 

Bt 

r>8 

5)2 

3 

7) 

52 

85 


50 

38 

34 

5 

GO 

20 

07 

C 

46 

49 

55 

7 

m 

OJ 

A 1 

74 ■ 

S 

03 

28 

57 

9 

43 

20 

HO 

10 

54 

34 

59 

It 

47 

31 

61 

12 

54 

37 

53 

13 

55 

46 

66 

14 

58 

46 

66 

15 

56 

52 

61 


ilu' Career Maturity Iiivoiitory-Competi'ncL'. tho PartMU Opinion Survey, the 
Career l-Iduealion Seale-Student. tiu* Teacher Opinion Survey, and the Business 
and Industrial Opinion Survey. Crenerali/.ations are confined lo evaluation in- 
struments comparable lo those usi»d in tlie study. Tlie conelusiotis are also 
(♦onl'ined to populations similar to those used in the study. Purposes other than 
those outlined in the prohlem were not explored in the study. 'I'he eonelusions 
suu^ested within the limitations of t!ie study are as Ibllows: 

I, Students in grades one through six who were provided with planned 
rareer education experienees Tor two semesters were significantly different on 
lan'iuaye achievement from students in grades one through six who were not 
^.'xpostMl to planned career education experiences. The adjusted posttesl means 
for the experiniental ^roup were 1 I pi'rcent higher than the adjusted postlesl 
means t*or the control uroup on lan^ua^e ai hieviMuent. 

U. Students in j^racies one tlirou^h sis who were provided with planned 
career education experiences for two semesters wen* si^nificatitly different on 
mathematics achievement from slufients in grades t)ne throu^li six wlu) were not 
exposed lo planned i-areer edui'ation expi'riences. The adjusted posttest means 
for the experimental ^roup were 21.0 percent higher than the adjusti*d pr)sttest 
means for the (lontrol uroup on mathematics achi<'vi'ment . 

\\. Students in grades t)ne throtpjtli six wlio were prt)vide(i with planned 
cari»cr education ex()eri(MU'rs for two siMnisters were significantly diflVrent on 
Y jpational awareness from studi«i\ls in iirades one through six who were not 
|(Josed to planned career education experiiMices. The adjusti'd posit est means 


Table 13 

Sufnnuiry ol' Results ol' 7H Tonclufr 
lU'spoiulln^; lo tlu» TiNioher Opinion Survey 
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Th'.MHJi pases o( Cji»mm K(iu»MtnMuv«M«.'. ol»Mt tutiiifhy 
tho heilinnifu) ol Uiis schntr) yiMr. 

T\U} purposos ut Cjrof.'f tdu'Mlirtn ,ip()iMfif() it) \n* 

Cll.Mt lU most of lh(« StlMllMltS. 

ThtMivjiOf ()ijt ()osi}s '-.ej Irjrtfi to- C.ireot Bdnciitton 
vvi»ri» .hJu(JI/,iI»'Iv n)»,M rlunnci ih. 'ichooi yo.jf. 

The tinii' wo hiu) .HIoHimI '.v.p siil(icr«!ni to .icc()mpl(sti 
thtf pur po SO'*. 50 1 fhuh (or C.iri!»»r EituiMliun. 

Studofiis i|tinn() fir si ti,uu) knovvltMhl-f of t fio wor Id of 
work (tiold Urps, n'sourcu p».M)pl»», 

Suiilr?nts were i?<posi.'d to .Kh.uiu.iln tviruis on ^^xp^»n♦.'nces. 

Studunts oxplpriMf tfioir iMp,H)iln lui ill vonou'** iKOii-} 
i)ndf?» (t Vy}noi\ of srfuontJns po'Miorfuj lo Om 
world of wnr«. 

Siu<h.»nis le.if ned lo st»lf jppratse ihoir omeicjincj 
potonn.ils. 

G{|u»pnv.'nt Wii-i .idiMiu.rHJ lo occoniplisfi iho ohjiM'tivos 
of ifio PfUfj' jrTK 

Ade(iu;n(« m,ilor i.ils ;rn(f supplies wore m;idu jv;jiIj1)Uj 
for ihe Pro(jr;jni . 

Ciiroer Eductilion ot diis lypo should rnticlt; iivoilnl)U» 
lo tivory jujcleni . 

Studunis hocjmo ;ivv;ifO ot die tjciors tfi,w contributed 
to success in <<n occup^if inn, 

I feel that the Career EckicJition has made most of my students; 

More w e 1 1 - r o u n (fed 

More rTKJtrv.wefl iinri inter est ed 

More skillerl jn pl,ii*nina iheir cjreeri 

More ;H)fe fo us*.' fht»ir own mifrvitive 

More self confident 

More aOle to see ihnt knowledtje is 
releviini to joh success 

More nl)le to rnnke voc;itionnl choices ih;ii <ue 
Siiiisfymti .ind productive for both i hemselves ond 
the society ot which they iire p»'irt 

Other ie<ichars m this schciol h.ive.j favor, ilil<» 
attitorlt: tow<iid Ciireer Eductition, 

Helpjnq iiudents to ;ipp <iise their <il>iliiios, interests 
iind potfintinis is -rn mipcrriiint part of Career 
Ecfucation. 

Instruction in the Career Education is relovant to 
the needs of students at this level. 

The local project coordinators have provided assistance in: 
Seloctinci appjopnaie iristructional rrviterials 
Coordin.jt Inc) planning activitios arnoruj if?acheis 
Helping mo to Ijotter understand my mission 
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Summary of lU'sultsof Interviews 
with IJO lUisliu'ss and Industrial Personnel 




Purcuntayo 

Item 

Quu^tion 

Yos 

No 

1 . 

A I.' V u ttuntluu wiih ciuuer ifilucnuDfit^ 

93 

7 

2. 

H.ivi; V(H' l)UL>n contiiciuii l)V Poisonni'l (rom ih« 
projifcl ^ 

80 

20 

3. 

Do you feul thnt c.iret^r L>()uc.)ti()r> should t)o provKlLU) 
l)V iho schools in Lincoln Couniy? 

93 

7 

4. 

A((j St IK Inn ts mort; in tor est ml in iind .iw.iru of 
occupiiliDns of puopli! tn tho cotnniunMv 

83 

17 

5 

Is business nnd inJu^try inoru involveii in school 
nctivitins b(iciiusc of career LUtuciition? 

88 

12 

i). 

Do sUitU»nts sHuin to l)e mk;)r(; inturusttid in school 
sir)ct' CiUtMJf mlucniion w»is stiirtocl? 

77 

23 

7, 

Is thu (jonunil iittitudQ towiird cineei education 
favoiahle/* 

97 

3 

8. 

Should c.'ireur wlucatior) be continuetl? 

100 

0 

9. 

Would you hke to l)0 involveii with students in 
career education activttie?iV.,-\.^ 

93 

7 


for the experimental ^jroup were 18 percent hijjher tlian the adjusted postlest 
means Tor the control j»roup on occupational awareness. 

4. Students in j»rades seven and eijjjht who were provided planned career 
education experiences for two semesters were not sij^nificantly different on 
attitudes related to career maturity from students in jjrades seven and eight who 
were not exposed to planned career education experiences. 

5. Students in jjrades seven and ci^ht who were provided planned career 
education experiences for two semesters were not sij^nificantly different on 
competence related to career maturity from students in jjrades seven and eijjht 
who were not exposed to planned career education experiences. 

B. Students in grades nine and ten who were provided planned career 
education experience for two semesters were significantly different on attitudes 
related to career maturity from students in grades nine and ten who were not 
exposed to planned career education experiences. 

7. Students in grades nine and ten who were provided planned career 
education experiences for two semesters were significantly different on com- 
petence related to career maturity from students in grades nine and ten who 
were not exposed to planned career education experiences. 

8. Parents of students in grades one through twelve reacted in a positive 
manner to questions about career education and its value to their sons and 
daughters. 

9. Students in grades four through eight indicated that the career educa- 
tion process was. in fact, being utilized in their classrooms. 

10. Teachers of students in grades one through twelve reacted in a highly 
positive manner. They indicated that the role of career education was clear to 
them, tliat the career education process was beneficial to students, and that the 

Q !t Staff provided adequate assistance. 
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II. lJusiiU'ss iuul indnstrinl piTSDnnd wUh i)r«ani/alU)ns lociUed In 
LIncDin County rcacled In a vitv positive nunuuT when ijiU'stlonocl aljout tiu' 
merits of the oureer ednoation process. All personnel interviewed felt that career 
education s)u)iiid be continued, 


The emphasis in the study was on the career education varial))e and its 
effect on ian^ua^e acliievement. mathenuuics achievement, occupational aware- 
ne->s. career maturity, attitudes of parents, student reaction, teacher attitudes, 
and attitudes of business and industrial personnel. 

The results of the study indicate that career education is effective In 
achlevhi^ ^oals whicli were measured l)y the researclu'r with the exception of the 
seventh and eighth grades. However, data indicate lluit teachers of ei^luli ^rade 
students were providing a hi^h decree of career education experiences \vl\ile 
teachers of seventh ^rade students were providing mucli fewer career education 
experiences. 

Data from tiie Career Maturity Inventory (CM I) for seventl\ and eighth 
^rade t^tudents were ^jrouped for nnnlvsis. The process of ^roupin^ the CMl data 
n\ay luive elinnnated the effect for ^rade students which is expected when 

the* data from tl\e Career Kducution Scale — Student (CKS-S) is analyzed. The 
decree of career maturity acliieved by seven tl\ ^rade students appet%rs to be 
highly correlated with the level of career education experiet\ces provided to the 
students. 

The implication which emerges when the data from the CM! and the 
CKS-S are con^pared is that career education is effective as a method of assisting 
students achieve life ^oals and subject ^oais wi\en career education experiences 
are pi. vided to students. 

The study provides evidence to support the tbilowing hypotheses: 

1. lUi)i/in^ experiential activity to illustrate abstract symbols and con- 
cepts related to career education ^oals (life |»oals and academic subject goals) is 
an effective method of increasinyt academic achievement, 

2. Providing na'aningful experiences to students which are related to 
career education goals (life goals correlated with subject goals) assists students in 
understanding the work oriented society and the ramifications of the concept of 
a meaningful career. 

.3. Parents value career education as an appropriate vehicle for generating 
interest and enthusiasm in their sons and daughters toward formal i iucation. 

4. Teachers overwhelmingly support career education as a method of 
creating student interest, motivating students, and developing initiative and self 
confidence in students. 

5. The degree of career maturity achieved by students appears to be 
correlated with the degree and intensity of career education activities (subject 
goals correlated with careers through field trips, guest speakers, role playing, 
hands-on activities, etc.) which are provided to the students. 

6. In-Service education which focuses on both process (human relations) 
and task (planning, development, implementation) components is effective in 
delivering career education activities to elementary and secondary students. 

7. Effective implementation is facilitated through leadership which 
directs its attention to the promotion of a climate which allows teachers the 
opportunity for personal involvement, ego support, social mobility, introspective 

♦ articulation, feedback, and professional dialogue. 

8. Busine.ss and industrial personnel overwhelmingly support career edu- 
cation as a method of creating greater student interest and increasing the 

-Tient of members of the community in the local school system. 


IMPLICATIONS 
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KKCOMMKNDATIONS 

Tlu' rtHMHunuMulal lolls wliirti nppoar iiislil'iod iVoin ilu' v^miIis. roiu'lusliuis. 
and implications ol' (ho study aro as I'ollows: 

1. riuit stiidiMits ruiriniu' to r«'ri'iv»« ranuM- I'diit'allun i'\piM'i*'iiri's in tlw 
I'onn <*!' a d'arlnn^ prori»ss ratluM* than a si'(>arati' imhUimw roursc. Tlu' roli' of 
cai'tMM' iMjuradon must continue lo \n' nni* of jn'ovichnv, iiuMninu io tlu> si'lu>ol 
sill)HM'ts iHirviMdlN luMiin lau^lU, pruuditii; nicaniii;^ (<> <'\i)iM'UMirrr. i'in'iuinli'V*»d 
in llu' sliuli'iirs svovUl, and providing nn'unin^ lo rxpiTicnci's vrlatiHl to the 
wi>rl(l ol* w ork. 

2. "I'luil ti'acluM's rontjniu' to roriivi' i'\piM'hMU'i«s \\\\w\\ uill build on llu» 
id'lVi'iivtMus^ that has ri'siilli'd thus far and inrroasi' tho (U';;n'i« t») uhioh cari'iM* 
iMliU'ailon i»\pi»riiMirrs an* prijvidi'd to chlldriMi aiul \»auh. 

.'). Thai adininisi ra! iM' and siiiu'vvisory stalT rontiniu' to pronioti' a 
rliiiiati' which i)rovi(U\s teachers uilh an op[ior(nni(y I'or personal iiivolvennMU . 
ei;o support, social uw)bility, inlros[)ccti^e articulation, teedback. and [Jro- 
iVssional dialogue. 
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lNSTKUMb:NTATION 

CALIKOKNIA AClllKVKMKNT TICSTS 

Di'visiMl by I'.UM'ST'W. Tll'.'ilS and WILLIS W. CLMiK 

The (.'alit'ornia I.an^iiatjt' Ai'hiinviiUMit l\'sl measures achievenuMil in 
Mni:llsh laiii:ua«»e skills. The lesl Inelucles seelions in C'apilall/alion. Puneuial ii)n, 
I'saije and Slriuiure, and Spelling. The following levels were used; Level 1 for 
grades one and Uvo, and Level li for grades three and four, and Level ii for ^^ra(le^^ 
five and six. 

The California Malhe?nalii*s Achievemenl Ti'st measures achievemeiil hi 
uiathematies. The lesl includes seiHions in Compulalion, (,'onee[)ls. and Prob- 
lems. Level ;} also in eludes a >eiTion in l'*raelions. The folio winti K'vi'ls were used: 
Level 1 for grades one and Uvo, Level 2 for grades three anfl four. and Level 3 
for grades five and six, 

OCCUPATIONAL AWAKI^NESS TESTS 

Devised bv THOMAS L. WOODALL, BILLY -L in>RTOX 

DAHYLHC. 1:LI<L\S i\\K\ I ILKHLKTIIOLSTKIX 

The Oecupat ional Awareness Test measures knowledi»e of wi>rkers. The 
test includes tjUeslions dealing with ideni ificallon of workers, linking workers 
with the tools of their trade, f)laein^ workers in the environmental settin^i in 
whieh their job is performed, and identify ing the [)ro[)er duties assoeiatod with 
specific oci'upations. 

The Occupational Awareness Test, level one. Is a pictorial test involvinjj a 
wide sampl'n^ of the occupational spectrum. The test includes four sections, 
each desi|*ned to focus on a particular phase of occupational awareness. Section I 
involves the identification of occupational figures. Section II is devoted to the 
selection of appropriate occupational tools. Section ill is desiiined to test the 
ability of students to place workers in their proper environmental set tint*. 
Section 1\' relates to the students knowledge o\' the occupational elements of 
liome and family. 

The Occupational Awareness Test, level two focuses on occupations that 
exist at the coninnmlty level and in cultural settinijs nuire untamiliar to the 
student, hi view of this t'actor. this test ajiain .samples a wide ran^e of com- 
munity occupations. Level two utilises both pictures and written material and 
involves the .same format as the level one test. 

The Occupational Awareness Test, level three is desiijned to measure the 
extent to which the level three curriculum has succeeded in increasin^^ the level 
of student s occupaticMial knowledtjc. The .test is enlirel.v written at this level, 
and its four .sections focus on e.ssentiall>' the same iieneral areas as the level one 
and I wo tests, except for Section I. which involves the linkinti of occupational 
workers to the function that they perform. 

The Occupational Awareness Tesi. level four is as t'ollows: Hach of the 
test's two sections involves the linkin>.| of twenty -six occupational workers to 
their appropriate duty or job. The test is matching in nature with students belni» 
asked to match a list of workers on the left of the test pajio with the proper job 
from a list of duties on the riiiht side. 

The Occupational Awareness Test, levi'l five is desit|ned to measure the 
extent to which the curriculum has succeeded in increasing the level of students 
occupational knowledjie. This test, like that at level four, involves the matching 
of occupational workers with their appropriate functions or duties. There are 
O ons of twentv -six questions each. 
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"riu* Orrupalumal Awari'hcss Test , U'V(»I six I'onlains ( wo soi'Udiis. The Hrst. 
s^H'iloii is inullipli' rluiircand in carli (jiu'slion aiiorouiialloii Is llsltul. Throe joli 
(III lies or I'uiu'lioiis are listed as alterna(iv(»s. The (ask oT I he studenl is lo seleet 
the [iro[ier joh from thi» availahle alternatives. Seetion II involves the nuUchit^^ 
of workers with their appropriate joh or t'lnicllon. 

CAKl- KK MATURITY INVKNTOliY 

Devised hy J()ll\ (J CUimS 

The tests were develo[ie(l, slanclardi/ecl, jind validated at the L'niversily of 
Iowa. The Career Maturity Inventory (CM I) was t'ornierly ealled the Voeational 
l)evelo[itMetit ItiveiUory The Altitude Test is eom[irlsed of state- 

nuMds ahout 

1. Involvement in the I'iioii'i' process ((he extent to whieh the 
individual Is actively [iartici[)atln^ In the process of making u 
ehoii'e); 

2. OriiMitatiun toward work (the extent to which the individual Is 
task or pleasure-oriented In his attitudes toward work and the 
values he plai-cs u[ion work): 

:\. Independence In deelsion-niakin^ (the extent to whieh the indi- 
vidual relies upon others in choice of an occU[)atlon ): 
1. Preference for vocational i-hoice tai'tors (the extent to which the ' 

indivldvud bases his choii'e upon a particular factor); 
5. Conceptions of the idioice [)roiv.ss (the extent to whieh the 
indiviclual lias accurate or inaccurate conceptions ahnut luakin^ 
an occufiational choice). 
The CM I (.'ompetence Test I'onsists of five parts (Part 1 and I*art 5 were used In 
this study I which nu'asure the following Career choice Compel en cii-s; 

1. Knowin^i Yourself (Self-A[ipralsed ): 

2. Anowini* .Ahout Jobs (Oi'cupatlonai iid'ormation); 
Clioosinu A Job (doal Selection); 

1. Lookin^^ Ahead (Planning): 

5. What Should They Do? (Problem Solvinl^). 

PARENT OPINION SURVEY 
Devised by Ia'VF.M-: A, OLSOS 

The school system is interested in how you feel about. Career Kducation. 
There are n() T\\ih[ or wron^ answers to the t'ollowinj^ questions. 

'Phe answers that you provide to the.se questions will be kept strictly 
confidential. Your name will not be used when the information is reported. 

Please res[)ond to eaidi question by [)lacin^ a circle around the "yes" or 


'no. 


1 . .My idiild talks about can?i?r education at lumuv Yes No 

2. .My child has cILscus.sed my occupation with me Yes No 

.'V .My I'll i Id shows more interest In dl.scussln^ the 
oi'cupalions of neitthbors. relatives and other 

people in the community. Yes No 

4. My ehlkls attitude towarcTschool has improved. Yes No 

5. My child is more enthusiastic about goinjf lo 

.si'iiool. Yes No 
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7. 
«. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


My child is moro onlluisiasLir about Ihv study 
of nuith, reading, sriiMiiT, ot.c. 

Does your cliild relale scliool activities to 
activities and occupations in tin? coninuinity? 

Does your cliild all em pi to relale curoer 
education activities to l:is iiUcrests. a[)ilitics 
and desires? 

Mas career education l)een wluit you es pec ted? 
Is career education wortluvliileV 
Sliould career education l)t? continued? 


Yes No 
Yes No 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 
No 
No 


CAREER EDUCATION SCALE 

Devised bv JOSEPH FREUSD 


STUDENT 


1. 

Have you talked or done anything in school that 
helped you I'ind oul tnore about yourself 

Yi':s 

yes '? 

no 

NO 

2. 

Have you talked or done anylhinjj in scliool that 
helped you find out more about workers? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

3. 

Have you talked or done anything* in school that 
helped you find out about' the education or 
training that workers need'.' 

\' t 'CI 

1 Lb 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

4. 

Did your class walk to some place to see workers 
at their jobs in scliool or near school? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

5. 

Did your class take a field trip in cars or on a 
school bus lo see workers doiny their jobs? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

6. 

Have you gone on your own to see workers doing 
their jobs even when you weren't told to do so? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

7. 

Did someone other than your teacher talk to your 
class about careers or jobs? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

8. 

Did a worker show your class things that he uses 
in his work? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

9. 

Did a worker come to your cla.ssroom to show you 
how he does something in liis work? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

10. 

Did members of your class act like you were 
Workers and do things that workers do? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

11. 

Did members of your class make tMngs i!i school 
that a real worker would make? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

12. 

Did some members of your class talk about reul 
work that they did with a worker? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

13. 

Did some members of your class use math in a 
project like a real worker would use math? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

14. 

Did members of your class use speaking and 
wi-iting of correct Kngllsh like a real worker 
would? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 

15. 

Did members of your class use science in a way 
Hial real workers would use science? 

YES 

yes ? 

no 

NO 
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Ciiroor Kdiicjitioii Scale -■ Student 
ITEM CONTENT 


1. 

Sel r — A w a r e n oss 

9. 

Resource Person — Denion.sl ration 

2. 

Worker Awareness (Oonoral) 

10. 

Role Playing 

3. 

Workers 'lYainin^i; 

11. 

Hands ■ On Aclivilies 

4. 

Walking Kiulcl Trip 

12. 

Work with Reporting 

5. 

Vohicuhir Field Trip 

1:3. 

Relationship: Careers --■ Math 

6. 

Workt^r Observation — liuiividual 

M. 

Relationship: Careers - Knt»lish 

7, 

Resource Person — Talk 

15. 

Relationship: Careers - Science 

8. 

Resource Person — Kquipmeiil 




TEACHER OPINION SURVEY 

Devised by LvVEM': A. OLSOS' 

This is nt)t a test. There are no rV^hi or wron^j answers. We are interested in 
your opinion about career education in your school, information obtained 
durinjjf this survey will be reported on a \!,voup basis only. No inTDrniation about 
individuals will be provided to Local. vState. or Federal agencies. The inrorniation 
you provide will be kept strictly conlKlential. 

PIea.se respond to each statement by placing a circle around tlie answer 
which best indicates your opinion about each statement according to the 
following criteria. 


3. 


4. 
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YLCS: 1 strongly agree with the 
statement. 

yes: I agree with the statement in 

general. 
?: I am not sure, 
no: I disagree with the statement. 
NO: I strongly disagree with the 

statement. 

The purposes of Career Education were clear 
to me by the l)eginning of this school year. 

The purposes of Career Education appeared to 
be clear to most of the students. 

The major purposes set forth for Career 
Education were adequately met during the 
school year. 

The time we had allotted was sufficient to 
acTomplish the purposes sot forth for Career 
Education. 

St u den Us gained fir.st-hand knowledge of the 
world of work (field trips, resource people, 
etc.) 

Students were exposed to adequate hands-on 
experiences. 


YES yes ? no NO 

YES yes ? no NO 
YES yes 7 no NO 
YES yes V no NO 

YES yes ? 110 NO 
YES yes ? no 
YES yes ? no 


NO 
NO 


Yi*:S yes 
YES yes 


00 NO 


no NO 


YES yes ? no NO 
YES ye.s ? no NO 


/ 



i 


/ 


t ' 
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7. 

SliuU'iiLs (»S{)lnr»Ml t ln'lr rapnhililies \\\ various 
ari'iLs iiiulrrn vavirl v of sil iiaCioii.s [)iM'laiiiin^ 
(() the world of work. 

YK.S 

yes "7 

no 

NO 

S. 

S(Uflt'iit»s iLNiniiMl (() .si'll'-n()pvaisi' (lii'ir 
(Miii'Viiini* [)otiMUials. 

YKS 

yes V 

no 

NO 

\). 

Ki|iiipiii(Mi( wa.s ach'ijiiatt* to ai'coiiiplt.sh thr 
ohji'i liMvs oC Hu' rri)i»rain . 


yes '! 

no 

NO 

10. 

Adrqiiatr iiiali'vial.s aiul .suppl'u'.s wi»ri' mach' 
asailahit' for llu.' IVo^rani. 

Y I'S 

yes V 

no 

NO 

1 1. 

Can'ur Kdui'alioii of this lypo .sIkmiUI hv made 
availal>l(» (o vwry sliiciLMit. 

Yi-:s 

yes 

no 

NO 

12. 

SiiuUmiIs bi'caiiH' a wart' of On.' fnclor.s iha( 
rnnlrihuU'fi lo sm.'ccs.s in an orciipation. 

1 \W\ that (lie CarciM* Kiliicalion has macli' most 
of my sludi'iits: 

YKS 

yes '! 

no 

NO 

\:\. 

Won' wt'll-roiiiuU'cl 

YKS 

ves V 

no 

NO 

1 1. 

.More iiiotivalrfl anrl inu-rt'sU'd 

Yh:.S 

yes V 

no 

NO 

1 T). 

Wnrr skilled in planninj^ llu'ir eari'tTS 

^'KS 

yes 7 

no 

NO 

H). 

More al)le lo use tluMrown initiative 

YKS 

yes V 

no 

NO 

17. 

M(jn' sclt' contldenl 

YKS 

\-es V 

no 

NO 

KS. 

More able to see thai knowlerlLje is 
relevant to joh siiceess 

YKS 

yi.'S 

no 

NO 


More ai^le to make voealioiial ehoirt's 
I hat arr satis tyin^ and prodiietivo for 
both themselves and the soeiety (if whieb 
they are a pari 

YKS 

yi's V 

no 

NO 


Other tt'aehers in this school have a t'avorahle 
att.it ucle toward ('areer I'!diication, 

YKS 

yes V 

no 

NO 

21. 

Ilelpini^ stiifienls in appraise ibeir abilities. 
in(ert»s(s and polciitials is an important part 
of ( 'aret'r Kdiit-alioii. 

Y1::S 

yes '! 

no 

NO 

22. 

Inst rnel ion in the C'areer Krlucation is relevant 
to till- needs of students at this level. 

The local projiM-t coorrlinalors have provirlecl 
a.ssistanee in: 

Yi-:s 

yes V 

no 

NO 

2''\. 

Sek'ctinif appr(>priate instructional 
n)aterials 

YKS 

yes '! 

no 

NO 

2-1. 

(.'oordinarmtj plamunii activities 
amoiiii learhcrs 

YKS 

yes '! 

no 

NO 

2;-i. 

ilelpiiiii me t(j better ii'ndeMstand my ini.ssion 

YKS 


no 

NO 


BUSINKSS AND INDUSTRY OPINION SURVEY 
Devised by /.c\7:.V/-: .\. r;/..SY;.V 

1. Are you faniiliar with career education'* ^"KS yes V no NO 

"ave \ ()u bee»n contacted b\' personnel 
.pjY^-om i be project? YKS yes V no NO 
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3. Do you feel that career education should 

be provided by the schools in Lincoln County? YES yes ? no NO 

4. Are students more interested in and aware of 

occupations of people in the community? YES yes ? no NO 

5. is business and industry more involved in 

school activities because^ of career education? YES yes ? no NO 

6. Do students seem to be more interested in 

school since career education was started? YES yes ? no NO 

7. Is the general attitude toward career 

education favorable? YES yes ? no NO 

8. Should career education be continued? YES yes ? no NO 

9. Would you like to be involved with students 

in career education activities? YES yes ? no NO 
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PART TWO 

Program Description 

INTRODUCTION 

Career Education has emerged recently as a composite ol' innovations with 
the central theme being the development of self in relationship to education and 
careers. It is a concept which possesses the potential to revitalijie the formal 
educational system and move education into the twentieth century. It is a 
concept which demands increased experienMai learning tor children, youth, and 
adults. '*Rear' experiences are utilized to illustrate abstract symbols and con- 
cepts. The purpose of the career education approach is to help students become 
more responsible individuals who are capable of making and implementing 
accurate career choices in an exceedingly complex and continuously changing 
society. 

The intense interest which has been generated in the career education 
concept is due to many forces in society. These forces relate to; cognitive 
orientation, experiential learning, school dropouts, confined formal education, 
meaningful relationships, self identity, cultural and career shock, traditional and 
emerging occupations, dissatisfaction with work, and women\s careers. 

Historically, the Nation\s schools have been oriented toward college en- 
trance requirements. The sysjtem may meet the needs of the students who will 
enroll in college but for the majority of the students, the present system does 
not provide them with the competencies needed. 

The time has arrived when educators must be equally concerned about 
students who will enter the work force prior to receiving four years of college. 
This is not to say that educators should not be concerned about college as an 
appropriate avenue to the world of work. Educators must concern themselves 
with all students and all careers. Schools must become oriented more toward the 
affective and psychomotor domains rather then being concerned solely with the 
cognitive domain. I 

Traditionally there has been an absence of experiences which provide 
students with an understanding of the relationships between education and 
work. Abstract concepts and symbols are taught to students in a passive manner 
with regurgitation expected at the appropriate time. 

I^ittle thought is given to utilizing hands-on activities to illustrate abstrac- 
tions.*^ Students have not accepted responsibility for their actions because it is 
usually not expected. 

For students to internalize the goals for fine arts, language arts, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies, "reals'* experiences in the cognitive, affective 
and psychomotor domains must be provided. Students are more likely to achieve 
subject goals and career education goals when they are tau^'ht in an active rather 
than a pas.sive environment.^ 

Large numbers of youth drop out of school lacking entry level employ- 
ment skills. Many of these former students indicate that they will under no 
circumstances re-enter the formal educational system. Education has been a 
painful experience for some. It has not been viewed as an avenue to the world of 
work. It has not been viewed as a place in which env.ry level skills could be 
acquired. Unemployment rates for those who leave the educational system early 
are usually quite high."* 

Experiences must be provided to all students at an early age which will 
help potential dropouts understand the value of education in a work oriented 
society. Experiences which are relevant in terms of the needs of the student 
Q ■)e provided.^ 
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C.'hi)f)n»n, youlh adults ot'lrn liirk a sound undrrsl;i!ii!ini; id' llii' 
ri'latlonshif) belwivii t'diical Ion and work. I'lducalors ol'lcn assume thai rliildnMi 
and youth inluTonlly understand the vidue Dl'srlu)!)! suhjeelsnnd llu'ir rehil ion- 
ship to the world outside llie classroom." 

.The sourei* of learning Is oTUmi assumed to eome I'rom helsveiMi the two 
covers of the "jijr>,'at hooks" and lakes pkiee svilhin the I'our wads ol* the 
I'lassroom. Fur many exci'llenl leaehi'rs. tlu» source ol' learninvi is hased oii the 
studejiUs persojial exf)erietiei»s as relale lo whal is I'uund in pciiK and nilicr 
niodla. Slruetured experienees wilhin and outside the t'our ualls nuisl he a 
souree of learn Inj^;. Ne^leet ol' what takes plaee within stinU'nts ranses the 
learning process to operate in a vacuum. 

A reduction in family si/.e has resulted in fewer sij4nil'ieant relationships for 
chlldrtMi, youth, and adults. ('ou[)led wllh smaller l'aniil\' si/.i' is the fact that the 
place of resident'o Is often a consldi'ral)le disliince from other memhers of tlu' 
fatiilly (*;ratidparents, iiticles, autds. luuisins). 

ill the past, awareness of si'lf. eclucalion, and careers was a h\'-[)roduct of 
the availabilit\' of nKMiibers of the fainil\' with whom cliildrcn. \'oulli. and adults 
could interact.'*^ With fewer sij4nificanl porstuis with whom ehildriMi and youth 
can interact, teachers must recoi»ni/.i' lhat they ari' becoming inori' significant to 
students. 

Many teachers have acci'pted this dimension to leachinj;. However, ways 
and means must be used to insure tiiat teacliers effccliveU" interact with all 
stud en ts. 

'I'here fias been a systeinmalie reduction in the numl)er and (jualit\' of 
relevant experiences provided in tlu' home, school, and community which 
pmdtJC'o aix'urate self understanding and nieaninyfnl self ai'('e()lancc. .\hiny 
children, youth, and adults lack a clear self identity and fail to undi'vstatKl how 
or wdiere they fit into the social, career, and educational structun.'. ' 

Many young peoi)le search aimlessly while attemptiii*;! to determine their 
identity. Those wlio are successful in developing* a self concept must then search 
for ways in which they can implement their self concept. l''or many {)eo{)le. tlu' 
most meaningful method of implementing their self concept, comes through 
rcnvardiiig work. ' 

The increased mobility of youth and adull:s has enhanced employability 
but has resulted in cultural and career shock. Students hiivo not been provided 
with experiences related to the oxpectalions of various social si't tings and of 
various careers. Through mobility, youth and adults are hurled into a society 
which contains many unknowns I'or them.' ' 

Adults often assume lhat youth of Icxlay are very sophisticati'd. In many 
ways, they are sophisticated. Yet youth have not been pri)vided with the 
experiences which alluw them to successfully cope with situations, snch as. 
understanding how^ various occupations will fielp (hem implement fhiMr self 
concept, understanding how to determine employment opportunities, under- 
standing how to apply and inte?rview for a job. skill at interacting in various 
social situations, ability to meet people in new and strange surroundings, ability 
to meet the demands of living away from home. etc. For nuiny youth, the shock, 
frustration, and anxieties are too great to gain a feeling of fnl fill men t. 

The increase in technology has decreased the employability of many youth 
and adults. On the one hand, a large number of youth and adults are available 
for work, yet they do not pt)ssess the competencies to qualify for many 
occupations.'" Job's remain unfilled bet:ause many youth and adults arc no), 
provided with information and experieiu'e concerning the traditional and etnerg- 
uig occupations. Nor have experiences been provided concerning the ways in 
which these occupations will meet the needs of the individual. 
^ The result of this situation has been the development of numerous schools 
r^QI^" provide education and training in tlu» traditional and enierging occupa- 
CI\lv> Actual on the job experiences are not usually provided until the cours(? of 


study is rompli'tt'd. l-'oi (liosi' who disliki' dti' kitui dI' work Tor wldi'li tlu»y wi'iv 
ediu'ati'd or Iralni'd, tlu\\' have losi tinu'. tnoncy, and coininlttinrnl. 

Dissatisl'iu'lioii wlih oiu's pri'stMd work sit ualion hasoHt'n ri'sultt'd from a 
lai'k 1)1* I'xpt'riiMUTs ri'laled to al)ililii's, aptiluck's, lu'iuls. likes, I'lf. and a lai'k of 
know'li'dj»i» about (lu* options available in tbc labor murkt'l, In some eases, the 
dIssatist'aetloM by workers has resulted in sabotaue. 

Many youth and adults e\|)lore rarerrs by ehaniiin^ jobs many limes. 
I3urlnj» this proeess, sonie youth and adults become loeki'd into oeeupations 
beeause they have assumed additional family and soeial responsibilities whieh 
dlLMates eertain levels of tlnaneial responsibility, l-'or many, eontinued ex|)I()ra- 
lion ot* eareers is vi'plaeed with job si»euvi(y. Ol'len, (lie result is dissatisl'avtioii. 

Dissalisfaetions with the nnlieu survoundini; career o|.)port unit ies available 
to women is (juite apparent in today's society. Sclu»ols have systematically 
tMU'ouraj»i'd female students to en. oil in certain courses only. Society has 
diseoura«f'i'd the entrance of females into many I'areer areas. This process has 
tended to channel women into a limited nund)er of eareers. ^'el. women |)o.s.sess 
a sineeve desire to liavin^ llie option of pursuin^i iioi)i i-ari'er i>oals and marriajii' 
t»()als. 

HjU the fault does not lie .solely with the attitudes and values of the male. 
K\[)erii'nces wliieh will assist females alter their attitudes must be f)rovided. In 
many I'a.ses. the greatest obstacle to providini> carei'r opportunities to women is 
the lon^ held attitudes and values of women. I)e|)ielin^ females in certain roles 
only, must be altered b\' the Mum\' commercial firms tliat provide resources to 
.school systems. 

Mei'au.se children and >"outh are educated within the confines of the four 
walls of the classroom in a traditional manner, many do not knosv who tbe\' an*, 
where they are )i,o\n^j,. or how lo ijet there. .Students have not been provided with 
experienci's which allow them to make and impleuient accurate choices about 
the present and future. 

"I'he public school plays a vital role in tlie clevelojiment of the student. The 
student develops physicalK'. mentalK', and emotionally. These developments are 
related to the student's future role in society. If proper experiences related to 
self, education, and careers are not provided to the student, career developnient 
does not keep pace with physical development. Students do develop attitudes 
toward self, education, and careers. Yi»t. many students are not juovided with 
the experiences which facilitate proper development, .As a result, few students 
understand themselves nor the relationship between education and work. 

The cost to society of providing an education which is suited to neither 
student needs nor .societal needs are tremendously hit^b. Societ>" is drained of 
re.sources for every individual who eatinot successfully cope with self, education, 
and or employnient. The U!iemployme!U lines, welfare roles, dru^^ centers, and 
mental institutes are filled with individuals who have not been provided witli the 
experiences which are necessary to sui'cess fully meet and overcome challenge's 
and allow individuals to become contribiitint^ metubers of society. 

School systems utili/e taxpayers money to educate children and youth. It 
is expected thut youth leavin<i school will possess the necessary competencies 
(altitudes, skills, and knowledj^e) to effect ivel\" ftmction in a work oriented 
society. In the past. ver\' lew careers or work oriented courses were offered and 
then to only a small percentaj^e of the students. 

Tile paradox exists. On the one hand, too lew courses have been career 
oriented and then onl\' at the upper hii^h school level. While on the other band, 
all studi»nls eventually enter the career world through paid or unpaid work. For 
most students, the effort has been too little, too late. 

Career tlducation is not a panacea for all educational ills. It does, however, 
Q praetical approach that makes educational experiences relevant to the 
CD !/^"f children and vouth and relates the school pro^^ram to experiences away 
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CAUI'liU EDUCATION 

(Khulornarli'ti Through Twelfth Graiie) 
Career odunUlon Is nn Inslriictional approach which Is usiui to assist 
chUdron, youth, and adults uiuirrstatui nebulous coiu'opts by providing? coiuirete 
oxpuriiMici's In all school subjects which relate lo self, edueullon, and careers, 
Career education Is based upon a lon^' ran^c career development process which 
hejjins lonj* l)erore the child enters schoo and continues lonjj alter the youth 
leaves school. 

Students, parents, the business and Industrial community, and educators 
have become painfully aware of the problems faced by many children, youth, 
adults. Many of the problems are cause I by an absence of a clear self, educa- 
tional, and career identity. For many educators, the means lo resolving' these 
problems is throujjh a systematic approach to leach injj which relates life ^'oals to 
subject ^U)ais. 

Career education jjoals emerjje from the relationship ofllfe^'oals to subject 
jjoals, These jjoals rellecl concerns about attitudes, knowled^u\ and skills of 
children, youth, and adults as ihey venture into social, educational, and career 
encounters. The emphasis in career education is on reducing the difficulties 
which occur In these encounters with reality. 

C-iireer education is a pari of all academic, jjeneral, and vocational subjects 
from kinderj,Mrten Ihroujjh adulthood. Yel, all of education is not career educa- 
tion. The lon^ raii^e jjoal of career education is (o produce responsible indi- 
viduals who are capable of making? and implementing' accurate choices con- 
cerning,' the present and future. The purpose implies that individuals possess 
positive attitudi's, appropriate knowled^je, and adequate skills lo make and 
implement wise decisions. 

The course content for career education is found in the courses currently 
bein^' lau*^ht in the elementary and secondary schools. The content of the 
subject is related to the .student's world and the career world. The emphasis is 
definitely not on iiKMiiori/.injj job descriptions or lists of occupations. Kather the 
approach relates student needs, fears, likes, dislikes, abilities, disabilities, 
aptitudes, and limitations to educational endeavors and career potential. 

The teach in}» methods or process used to illustrate abstract concepts 
related to both life jjoals and subject jjoals are: field trips, interpersonal inter- 
action, hands-on activities, multi-media, jjuest speakers, research activities, 
simulation, role playinjj, and work experience. The primar>' focus of the process 
is the u.se of ^'real" experiences to illustrate abstract symbols and concepts 
related to self, education, and careers. 

Career education provides meaning to the subjects currently iau^'ht in the 
schools. Individuals who are encourajjinjj school systems to adopt the career 
education approach are sincerely committed to the development of academic 
skills. Research indicates that students achieve a hijjher level of academic skill 
when learning experiences relate to thing's outside the school rather than beini,' 
connned solely within the four walls of the classroom. The student does not 
exist solely to* attend school. Nor should the school attempt to exist separate 
and apart from the society in which it finds itself. 

The current approach to career education may take the form ' ^ illustrated 
in Fijjure 1. The components which comprise the career education approach are 
career awareness (K-(i), career orientation (7-8), career exploration (9-12), career 
preparation (1()'12), and intensive ^uiidance and placement. All students in 
academic, general, and vocational subjects are involved in encounters with reality 
through career education. 
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Conttiiuod Cdroor Exploration und Prupnrntion 


Collti»90 I Post-^ I Appronticuship 
I Socondiuy | | 


K 


Job Placement 


Vocationdt 
Ediiciition 


U J L 


CAREER PREPARATION 
Grades 10-12 


3 


CAREER EXPLORATION 
Grades 9-12 


CAREER ORIENTATION 
Grades 7-8 

1 I 


CAREER AWARENESS 
Grades 1-6 


Figure 1. Career Education Components. 


CAlUCrCR AWARENESS 


Caroer awareness (kincit'rj*arliMi Ihrou^li six) uUli/os tlie raa'i»rs wUWh are 
t'Urrontly fuuncl in l\\v books, rilins. eU'. as ll)e basis Tor relating selt\ educalion, 
and careers to sebool subjeels. \\\ the kinder^arien, first, and second grades, the 
structure involves focusing on workers wlio are pliysieally located in a particular 
setting or function as a pari of a uniL 'I'lie structure is as fodows: 

Kindergarten: Homo, 

Kirst (irade: Kamily, and 

Second Orade: Community. 

'!'h(» slruclun* for grades three through six broadens. It not only involves 
the physical location of workers but also I lie following alternative: Are the 
workers involved physically or mentally with other locations or are similar 
occupations found in other local ionsV The pattern for grades three through six is 
as follows: 

Third Grade: Multi-community, 

Kourth Grade: Stiite, 

Kifth Grade: Mational, and 

Sixth (irnde: International. 

In the career awareness phase, experiences are provided which assist 
students identify their likes, dislikes, fears, needs, abilities, disabilities, aptitudes 
and limitations. The dignity and worth of others, social relationships, the 
numerous meanings of work, the need t'or planning and the importance oT 
interpersonal skills are illustrated. 

The value of subject content is illustrated to .students and practical 
application provided. Experiences art* provided which assist the student in 
developing academic skills and identifying and accepting his strengths and 
wco'-.nesses. Experiences provide students with the concept that all work is oi' 
vai'.,e while the structure* and interrelationships in the world of work are 
investigated. Physical imitation of workers takt^s place through hands-on acti- 
vities, simulation, and role [)laying. 

The career awareness focus begins with a very narrow base at the kinder- 
garten level. The eniphasis is on the work found in and around the home. That 
is, the work of members of the family and work that is performed by outsiders 
who enter the home for servic" repairs, etc. Sample performance objectives 
which relate to career education goals are as follows. 

The student will: 

1. Describe the work-play in which he is involved in the home and 
.school. 

2. Talk about the work activities of the mother, father, and others who 
enter the homo. 

'5. Cut out pictiues of workers hom magazines. 

-1. Identify the ways in which the work of others helps him. 

5. Identify the kind of activity in which he likes to be involved. 

.At the first grade level, the focus is on the occupations held by parents, 
grandparents, older siblings, uncles, aunts, cousins, etc. Attempts should be 
made to get the children to interact with men\bers of the family about their 
occupations. The emphasis should be or\ a begit\ning awareness of the many roles 
people play. Sample performance objectives are as follows. 

The student will: 

1. Tell of ways in whici; the work of others helps him. 

2. Ask work(»rs questions about their work. 
O . Describe the ways in which he is like older workers. 
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1. I'aiiil pii-tiiri'S of woi'Imts iiiv()lvt»cl in work iiclivlty. 

h. DcsiTilx' how (III' uuiiiual skills he possesses aru like or flifriM'cnl from 
oUliT worki'vs. 

SiH-ond livadc studi'nls broadiMi lluMr liori/oii by ltu'L'stl»ialiiii/ '-olt'sor 
workers \n the imnu'diaU' roiiuinmily. l-'or many chiiclri'n, liii.\v ca 'olvt»d 
in walkiiiu Tield tri[)s lo businesses loeah'cl elose to (he seliool, . 'basis 
sliould l)e t)n devebjpiiiLi an awareness l luil lar^e mniibrrs of people ai .^olved 
ill produeinii i^oodsand serviees for olhevs. Sample pevt'ovmance objeeu es are jls 
follows: 

The sludenl will: 
. I. Identify Uie aradeniie skills needed ftu* various oeeupations. 

2. C'ile exaniph's of how lie differs fr(un bis peors. 

l\. Ideni.ily the value of hein^ able to ini.erael with otlu'rs. 

\, l)eseiil)e thi' reasons why people work. 

5. (.'onslriiet modi'l tools used by various workers, 

Oeeupalioiis of a nmlti-eonununit >" nature are the roneern of third tirade 
studiMils. Oefinin^ nuilii-eom{nunil>' will vary from eommuniU' to t.'ommunils', 
In some eases, ii will mean the entin* l ily rather than onl\' a eertain section, In 
()l,her rases. It may mean a small inunber of towns within a counts', (Jther 
ii\sUu\\'es will dictate tliat nuiH i-eommunity iiiclude more than one county. The 
ctMicrrn sIhuHcI l)e in the seh^'tion (,)f occupations which exist In various sites 
wil.hiu the mulli-comunndty framework. Sample performance objectives are as 
follows: 

The si udi'nt. v.'ill : 

1 . List the v;u'ir>us reas<ms why pi»ople work. 

2. Describe the relaiionsbip of i^oijd health and effective work. 
Describe the reasons why workers need to be able to use arithmetic. 

I. Slu)W the prof)er use of occupational tools. 

Describe the relat i(msbi[) betw(»en effective personal relations and 
succe.ss on I he job, 

l-'or i.be Court li i^rade student, tlu' emphasis is on occupations which are 
peculiar to the state and or are found LbroUifhoiit the state. This involves 
utili/ini^ maps and m:il.erials availabh' from various departments within the State 
Department, The L^oal is not to i|et I lie chiklren to eventually move to other 
parts of the stale but to make liiem awari* of fulure oplioiis in ilie career world 
in terms of the encompnssint: nature of the wc)rld of work. Some of the 
perrt)rmance ubji'c lives are as lollows: 

The sludeiU will : 

1 . Describe the psychic value of various kinds of tasks. 
J. Discuss the relationship l)etween occupations and production and 
distribution. 

Idi'iiilty his interests and abilities. 
I, De.scr)l)i' the social value of various occii pat ions, 

5. Hole play a worker in a w^ay which Ulusl-rales the teelintrs accompany- 
in>^ thai work role. 

l-'ifth ijradc students beconu* Involved in careers of a national stature. It is 
imporlanl that cliildren undi'rsland that in many can»er areas, Uiey will have the 
opportimity and option of employment in many ^ieot^raphical areas. Students 
shoulfl bi' »iven the opportimity to invi»sl li^ate th(» relationship of careers, 
i^eoifraphicai location, aiul leisure time activities. 'I'liis does not mean that the 
student should be encouraged to movi* from the state kU(»r but the approach 
O ()W for additi{)nal options. Sample |ierformance objectives are as follows. 
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TIk' sUirliMil will: 

1. NaniL' till' soiirt'os of information rolalod to self, education, and 
careers. 

2. Identify tlie attitudes wliich may be necessary in various work situa- 
tions. 

;jJ. Describes tbe relationslup between work roles and leisure activities. 

•I. Describes tbe psyebic rewards of work in terms of its intrinsic value. 

5. Describe bow be perceives bis strenf?(hs and weaknesses. 

Studentii at the sixtb ^rade level sbould be encoura[»ed to investigate 
careers of an international nature. This concept of international nature has a 
double meaning. The first meaning involves careers which are found in different 
nations and are very similar. The second meaning involves careers in which tbe 
people are pliysically anrJ/or mentally involved with more (ban one country. The 
continued emphasis is on building awareness of the broad nature of work. 
Sample performance objecUves are as follows: 

The student will: 

1. Describe tbe relationship between geography and leisure time acti- 
vities. 

2. Identify tbe relationship between personal values and social values. 

3. Demonstrates effective interpersonal skills. 

4. Describes the social value of various kinds of work. 

5. Determine the academic skills needed for various occupations. 


The orientation phase continues to emphasize the goals which have been 
partially achieved during the awarene.ss stage. Greater emphasis is placed on 
broader exposure to all levels of occupations. Some *'real-life" exploratory 
experience are provided. Additional emphasis is placed on ability and aptitude 
testing and relating these attributes to present concerns and future potential. 
The realities outside the classroom are investigated through people oriented field 
trips to business and industry, the community, and other organizations and 
agencies. 

Students are exposed to people who represent many walks of life. Re- 
source people are invited to the classroom to interact with students about 
^'official data/' for example, job title, job description, educational require- 
ments, salary range, etc. However, children and youth are also very interested in 
asking questions about ^'unofficial data." for example, do you think your work 
is important? How does your work affect your life away from the job? If you 
were to start over, what kind of work would you do?, etc. 

The intent of the orientation phase is to provide career experiences related 
to the academic and general education courses. Occupations which require 
knowledge of the academic or general education subject are selected from the 
following clusters for inclusion into the course. 


CAREER ORIENTATION 


1 


AGRICULTURE AND 

RESOURCES 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

Mining 

Petroleum 

Wildlife 


2. BUSINESS and OFFICE 
Accounting 
Finance 
Management 
Personnel 
Secretarial 



Ti^^ '■ I APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


Author 


HcKea Flsk> Norb^rt Mletus^ and James Snapp' D ate Putf. 1972' 


Publt$her South-tfestarn .'Publishing Co,. SI 01 Madison Roal i; Clnolnna^t> OH 4^27 
fgaohet^i^ or Student Material * Studfent Coet ^^^.^^T' jLength 681 pages ^ 

' ' " X . / . ■ ■ , ' ' — 

Grade Lkvel Secondary • ^ Suggeeted Time of, JJae ' 1 sam« 

OBJECTI}tfS: (1) To teach preventive jLav, law and the minor/ and* (2) To laam ^ 
about 'contracts, commercial paper, torl^ and criminal law, and the rl^ts and / 
responsibilities of citizenship. » 

^ . . . — - ^ ^ » • 

3 

' SUMMARY DESCRIPTION': Presents* personal, sociaXconsumer, and business law. 


Examples are \^ul5ed throughout the text to emphasize I)articular points c^law or -to 
clarify diffi^cult concejjts; The influence of the Uniform Commercial Code Is' 
recognize an^ emphasis is placed on jpreventive law. . ^ ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND, TESTS: Teacher* s Manual, Workbook ($1.96), 
'Test^l-12 and Final^EJcamination ($ 436)/ TeXtbaok, Aptidged ($5.28), Workboi>k, 
Abridged ($1»^0), and Tests 1-9 and Final Examination .28). • * 


Title BUSINESS LAW SERIES 


Authot [ ' ^ ^_ Date Pub, 

Thompson-Mitchell & Associates 
Publisher 2996 Gr-mdview Avenue, H.El.p Roberts Building, Atlanta, GA 30305 

' ' 30 cassette tapes 

Teacher or Student .'Material Student Co0t $^5^.OO Length 60 lectures'^ 

Grade Level^ Secondary /Adult Suggeeted Ti'nte of Dee ^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Key points of business law are emphasized through use of 
appropriate illustrations and exercises in the workbooks. 


O AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Workbook I (lessons 1-32| $5*6^), 
Ej^C Workbook II (lessons 33-60; $5*65)» and Key to Workbooks ($2.50) 

-565- 
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3. COMMUNICATIONS and 
MEDIA 
Broadcasting 
Jourtuilisni 

Motion Pictures 

Recording 

Telephone 

4. CONSTRUCTION 

Electrical 

Finisliing 

Masonry 

Metal 

Wood 

5. CONSUMER and HOMEMAKING 
Child Development 

Clothing 
Food 

Home Management 
Household Equipment 

6. ENVIRONMENT 
Air 

Plants 
Soil 
Water 
Wildlife 

7. FINE ARTS and 
HUMANITIES 
[iKstorical 
Performing Arts 
Religion 

Visual Arts 
Writing 

8. HEALTH 
Administration Services 
Emergency Services 
Personal Services 
Pharmaceutical Services 
Supportive Services 

9. RECREATION AND 
HOSPITALITY 
Industrial Recreation 
Private Recreation 
Public Recreation 
Transportation 
Travel Agencies 


10. MANUFACTURING 
Engineers 
Technicians 
Skilled Workers 
Semi'skilled Workers 
Un-skilled Workers 

IL MARINE SCIENCE 

Aquaculture 
Fishing 

Mineral and Chemical 

Extraction 
Research 

Support Personnel 

12. MARKETING and 
DISTRIBUTION 

Distribution 

Management 

Purchasing 

Promotion 

Sales 

13. PERSONAL SERVICES 
Apparel Services 
Beauty Services 
Domestic Services 
Food Services 
Lodging Services 

14. PUBLIC SERVICES 
Education 

Health 
Postal 
Protective 
Utility 

15 TRANSPORTATION 
Air 

Highway 
Pipeline 
Rail 
Water 
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Sample performance objectives for the seventh grade level are as follows. 
The student will: 

1 . Describe his needs, f^ars, likes, and dislikes as they relate to careers. 

2. Graph the role of supply and demand as it relates to one's future. 
^ ;. Describe the psychic value of various kinds of work. 
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1. 0('st'i'il.H» phssiral cliiirarirrisl irs iiiul mahiralinii lU'ressary for var'nuis 
careers. 

f). klenliry social respoi^sihilil irs or Uu'k of r(*s|u>nsil)ilil ii's ri'lateil lo 
various careers. 

Sample pert'onnaiu'c ohjiM-tives for (he iMiilUh i^racU' level iwv as I'ollows. 
The si iicii'iil will : 

1 , Idenlity sources ol' ecUu aliiJiial and i-ari'i-r iii!'oniuaii)n. 

2. ideal ify I lie value of various sehool siibjiM'ts as llii'V relal^' to various 
careers. 

o. Describe I lie I'onl ribuliou of various ()(Tupalions in leruis of the 
individual and society. 

•1. Disi-uss I lie relalionship l)i'i\vei'n ininu'dialc *:ralificalion and 
p()stp(ined vi>'idificati(Mi as ii retail's lo one's career. 

b. Decide upon iculalivc eclucalional plans which provide oplions for 
various career>. 

CAREER EXPLORATION 

Tlie exploratioi^ pluis(* provides additional emphasis (jn inrorniation and 
hands-on "real-life" exploratory expcM'leneOs. During Ihe hii>h school years, 
students ;ire forced lo n)ake tentative decisions related to broad areas of interest 
and disinterest, .Set|uential plannitiij, arljustnient and flexibility are stressed. 
Educational and experience avenues to careers are investigated. 

Emphasis during career exploration focuses on "tryinij-out " ones self 
identity in real or simulated situations. These experiences arc provi(i(»(i in 
academic classes, career centers, and, 'or throuj^h coordinated efforts svith 
business and industry. Wliile the experiential base is broadened during the 
exploratory phase, the informational ba.se concerninti more specific careers is 
also TuM<;thtened. The emphasis of achievinij[ i^oals related to self, education, and 
careers in the attiludinal, knowledge, and skilled areas is continued. .Although it 
is recognized that rational decisions are not always based on possessing accurate 
information and achieving successful experiences, it is anticipated that the 
decisions made by the student will be more at:ciirate than in the past. 

Occupations which require knowledge of the' academic or general 
education subject are selected for inclusion into the course. A .sample of these 
occupations related to the subjects au as follows: 


ART 

4. 

ECONOMICS 

Lk'uutician 


Ikisine.ssman 

Cabinet Maker 


Economist 

Commercial Artist 


Int(»rviewer 

Designer 


Produclion Manager 

Engineer 


Teller 

BIOLOGY 

5. 

ENGLISfi 

Dental ffygienist 


Actor 

Dietician 


Printer 

Came Warden 


f?eceptio nist 

Gardner 


Teacher 

Physician 


Telephone Operator 

CHEMISTRY 

6. 

FOREfGN LANGUAGE 

Exterminator 


Airline .Stewardess 

Painter 


Buyer 

Secretary 


Ijiterpreter 

Su rgeon 


Journalist 

X-Ray Technician 


Lawyer 
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7. Cil'lOCIKAlMlV 
Cartographer 

Mapninker 
Travel A.U(Mit 
1'riU'k Drivov 

8. IlKAl/ni 
I-aivironnuMitalisi 
LiiVmi arc! 
Mociei 
.Nurse's Aid 
Oeeupalioiial Tlu'rapist 

9. HISTORY 
. Lawyer 

Lil)ravian 
Police Orneer 
lUseavelier 
Secretary 

10. INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Decora lor 
Drai'lsmaii 

SIUH»t metal Worker 

TeachiM* 

Welder 

11. LinL SCU'iNCl- 
Dentist 
Farmer 
Florist 

Nurse 
Orderly 

12. MATHKM.ATiCS 
Aecouiitaiit 
Carpenter 
Cashier 
Kniiiineer 
.Machinist 


i:i .MUSIC 
Conipc^ser 
Dancer 
Musician 
Sales Person 
Sin^ier 

I L PHYSICAL SCIKNCK 
Ceramics 
Mechanic 
.MiiuM* 
Oculist 

Radio Technician 

15. SCIFNCK 

Auto .Mechanic 

(.'hemist 

[■'ori'ster 

Pharmacist 

Photograplier 

H). socLAL studil:s 

Anthropologist 
FBI A^ent 
Fireman 

Ih)mo I'iconomist 
Pro^4vam Direili^v 

17. SOCIOLOGY 
Caseworker 
Criminolo^4ls( 
Probation Ofricer 
Siiop Foreman 
Socioloijist 

18. SPEECH 
.Announcer 
businessman 
Cleri^yman 
Salesperson 
Stewardess 


Sample performance objectives for the ninth grade level of exploration are 
as follows. 

The student will: 

1. Describe his abilities, aptitudes, and limitations in terms of potential 
careers. 

2. L'tili/e positive attributes to enhance endeavors. 
Display flexibility in various school-social situations. 

4. De.scribe the process involved in sequential planning. 

5. Work at various jobs and relate information and experience to other 
members of the class. 

Sample performance objectives for the tenth grade level of exploration are 
as follows. 

The student will: 

1 . Compare the psychic value of work as it relates to his value system. 

2. Identify his potential life ^Ivle as it mav relate to potential 
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.3. Accept ahililii's, (iisahilities, aptitudes, and limitations as they relato 
to potential occupations. 

4. Demonstrate flexibility when confronted with obstacles to suc(!ess. 

5. Research occupations by interview inj^ workers, taking pictures, and 
gathering information. 

Sample performance objectives for eU?venth grade students involved in the 
exploration phase are as follows. 
The student will: 

1. Describe the structure of the career world by identifying factors 
which contribute to the success of various workers. 

2. Describe the sequence of education and .experience necessary for 
various occupations. 

8. Seek information (official and unofficial) from various sojrces 
available. 

4. Write letters to firms, organizations, and institutions to obtain 
educational and career information. 

5. Write a report concerning his positive and negative traits while 
illu.strating ways of maximizing positive traits and minimizing negative traits. 

Sample performance objectives for the twelfth grade level of exploration 
are as follows. 

The .student will: 

1. Identify plans following high .school graduation. 

2. Prepare a resume. 

3. Identify ways of implementing career goals. 

4. Illustrate in writing optional methods in which career goals can be 
achieved. 

5. Research data to determine manpower projections in various career 

areas. 


CAREER PREPARATION 

Career preparation is scheduled during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades of high school through vocational technical education programs. This 
training provides students with either entry level skills or precision skills for jobs 
in many related occupations. Many ofthe.se students will proceed directly into a 
job following graduation. Flowever, others will continue their preparation in 
postsecondary vocational technical education or college. 

The career preparation stage for some students will take place following 
high school graduation. For students not involved in vocational-technical 
education, they receive career preparation in colleges, in post .secondary 
vocational technical education programs, in apprenticeship programs, and on the 
job. 

The Vocational Technical Center is unique in that a flexible or variable 
schedule is utilized with eniphasis on oticupational clusters and individualized 
instruction. Students are able to build toward thtMr career objective by selecting 
needed skills and information units from the total program. 'I'he program is 
. compo.sed of an individual .sequence of units that fit the student's career 
objective. The student is able to advance as rapidly as his abilities and interests 
allow. 

The curricula is designed to meet the shifting and expanding requirements 
of vocational and technical manpower as expressed by demands of an ever 
changing economy and technology. A continued evaluation of the curricula is 
utilized to assure that career art?as and content keep abreast of the changes in 
O „ss and industry. Population mobility requires that .students be educated 
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for Liu? roquircMiionLs of Lho sLaLo and nation as well as the immediate needs of 
the local cotnni unity. 

Students spend one half of the school day at the vocational technical 
center and the other half of the day at the home high school where they receive 
the required subjects for jjraduation. Co-curricular activities are provided in the 
home high school. 

'i'he selection of students is a cooperative effort of the home high school 
and the vocational technical center. Admission is based on the following: 


I. 

interest, 

2, 

Ability, 

3, 

Physical /Xspects, 


Attitudes, 

5. 

Discipline Record, 

6. 

Human Relations, 

7. 

Attendance, 

8. 

Recommendations, and 

9. 

Test Results. 


The basic principle underlying career and vocational education is the fact 
that all students must eventually earn a living, vSecondly. the student will 
associate with others, hopefully, as a responsible citizen and contributing 
member of society. Satisfying work not only provides material wealth but also 
contributes to personal fulfillinent. 

The objectives for the preparatory level are as follows. 

The student will: 

1. Gain the basic lvnowledj*e and skills of an occupation suited to his 
aptitudes, needs, and interests. 

2. Develop basic skills which will enable him to specialize and do 
advanced work later, 

3. Develop efficient work habit.s which will result in excellence in all 

tasks. 

4. Develop an awareness of the worth and dignity of honest work. 

5. Understand obsolescense and adaptability to new approaches. 

6. Develop the ability to work cooperatively with others. 

7. Develop an appreciation aiid understanding of socio-economic con- 
tributions of various occupations, 

8. Develop rellective thinking, problem solving, and creativity. 

9. Develop an understanding of the social importance of personal traits, 
interpersonal relations, and employer-employee relations. 

op eiu otionai maturity, economic understanding, and safe work 

habits. 


INTENSIVE GUIDANCE AND JOB PLACEMEiNT 

The primary purpose of vocational technical training is the development of 
competencies related to occupational knowledge, skills, and attitudes. The result 
of gaining Ihe.so competencies is that the student possesses the necessary 
qualifications for employment. Yet. students need additional a.s.sistance in under- 
standing the process of locating employment, contacting employers, 
interviewing, etc. Based on this recognized need, guidance and placement 
services are offered by the vocational technical center to all students in the 

' system in grades ten through twelve. The areas of concern are as follows: 
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1. Interests, Abilit ies, :i!ul Aptitudes 

2. Personal Needs 

3. Value Sy^stem 

4. DecLsion Making 

5. Alternatives 

6. Ulsl< Talvinij - Frol)aI)llities 

7. Planning (strategies) 

8. Sources of Information 

9. Psychological Meaniiii^ of Work 

10. Manpower Projections 

1 1 . Kducational Avenues 

12. Kxperionee Avenues 

13. Lifestyles 

14. Dissatisfaction with Work [ 

15. Career Objectives 
Iti. Testing Self Identity 

17. Choosinj^ a Career Area 

18. 'lob Application 

19. Job Interview 

20. Writini^ a Resume 

Career development, however, is not complete at the end of a formal 
educational program. Career development continues throughout life. Men and 

women continue to go through awarene.ss, orientation, e.Kploration and 
preparation stages. The factors that influence career development continue to be 

.society, bu.siness and industrial community, education programs, peers, and 
parents. 
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APPENDIX A-Il 

Goals And Objectives Of The Lincoln County Exemplary Program 

GOALNUMBHRONK 

To provide broad occupcilional ori(»MUUlon at th(» (»lom(»iitary and S(»cotKiary 
school levels which will incroase siudtMil awareiu'ss of Ihe ran^o of options optMi 
to them in the world ol' work. 

Career Awareness 
(Grades 1-6) 

CttMieral Objective 

To provide an Instruetional system desi^iRvl to present oeoupational in- 
formation to children in Grades 
Speeifie Objectives 

(a) To provide students with occupational inlormation to make them 
aware of the meaning* of work and its importance to them and 
society. 

|b) 'I'o provide experiences in which the world of work is presented In a 
manner that is realistic and appropriate to the student's state of 
development, 

(c) To inform students about the multitude of occupational oppor^ 
tunities. 

(d) To present to students a realistic view of the world of work and 
encourage them to consider their own abilities and limitations. 

(e) To provide students with basic information about major 
occupational fields. 

(f) To stress the dignity in work and the fact that every worker 
performs a useful function. 

(g) To visit local businesses and industries to get a first-hand view of 
the "world of work". 

Career Orientation 
(Grades 7^S) 

General Objective 

To establish in tirades 7-8 a curriculum which will assist the student 'to 
acquire knowledge of the characteristics, function, the duties, and rewards of the 
occupational families. 

Specific Objectives 

(a) To give students an understanding of the knowledge and skills basic 
to tlie broad spectrum of the occupational families. 

(b) To provide the student with a guide to educational and occupa- 
tional requirements of different jobs (occupational families). 

(c) To as.sist the student in acquiring a technique of analysis of 
o(;cupationai information and to analyze such information before 
making a tentative choice. 

(d) To stress habits and attitudes which are needed for successful and 
continued employment. 

(e) To provide students with experiences designed to develop an 
O awarene.ss and self-realization that leads to the selection of the 

}\(^ appropriate career with realistic aspiration levels. 
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Career Exploration 
(araclcH^)-lO) 

General Objective 

To provide sludeiUs in ^nides 9- 10 expt'riencos that will enable tbem to 
make realistic occupational choici^s, experitMiccs in working wilh otlu'rs. and 
understan(iin*» of the psychological aspects ol' work as it relati's to Ihcir own 
temperaments, personalities, unci values. 

Specific Objectives 

(a) 'I'o inform students about occupational and educational oppor- 
tunities at all levels. 

(b) To provide students not finishing hi^^h school with inftjrniation 
related to the opportunity to enter an occupational training 
proj^ram and /or employment. 

(c) To provide students with knowledge in broad rietdsorwork which 
will assist the individual in making long range vocational plans. 

(d) To provide "hands-on" experience in various occupational fields 
offered at the county vocational-technical education center. 

io) To make the student aware of the eontinuous changes occurring in 
the world of work which necessitates continuing education or 
training In the various career areas. 

{{') To prt)vide tlie student with information concerning other educa- 
tional opportunities ic()ll(?ges and other post secondary programs). 

GOAL ntj.\ihi-:k two 

To provide work experience, cooperative education and simitar programs 
making possible a wide variety of offerings in many occupational areas. 

Cooperative Vocational Education Work Experience and Work-Study 
fGr«f/es U-12 Post Secondary) 

General Objeetive 

To expand present and planned vocational program offerings to include (a) 
cooperative vocational programs to iissist in removing the artificial barriers 
between education and work, and (b) work-study programs designed toa.ssist 
those in need of earnings d'oni such programs to commence or continue their 
enrollment in voeatlotial education programs. 

Specific Objectives 

(a) 'Co provide students with the background nect;ssary to further their 
career preparation in post secondary training programs. 

(b) To provide students with a salable skill necessary for job entry. 

je) To provide students with skills, aUiiudes. and work habits necessary 
ior employment in a cluster of closely related occupations. 

(d) To increase student participation in programs of broadened 
curriculum offerings made available through cooperative vocational 
education. 

(e) To provide economic a.ssistance to those .stuflenls who need such 
assistanee in order to remain in school and to eontimie their 
enrollment in vocational education progran^s. 

Q (f) To provide opporUmilies for learning by doing in actual work 
Rir^ situations. 
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To provide slucUwits not previously enrolhul In vociiUonnl pro^niins oppor« 
tanitlt'S to nn'oive job onlry skills prior lo the I line thai they leave sehool. 

Job I'jiUry Level Skill Development 

C..\,Kt> 16 Cruilc 12) 

(leneral Objeetive 

'\\> provide eaeli student leaving sehool ()p[)ort unities fov iip[)ropriate 
training to develop jol) entry skills neeessin*y for (Mnploymen!. 
Sped fie Objeetives 

la) To integral e voealional and aeadeinie Instrnellon wilh an 

orientation toward jol) eompetenee. 
(b) To adapt llie oerupational level ol' skill training to the al)ilitiesand 

apt i tildes of tlie sliulenl . 
(e) To provitle intensive siunnier programs lor entry level skill develop- 

men I. 

(d) To provide opportunities for individually oriented vocational 
training. 

(e» '\\) provide job orientation, work observation and oii-t he-job 
jiunin^ activities, 

iU To provide job creation, job development, job placenieni and 

job coat'liin^ activities, 
{g) To provide unj^iraded instriu'tion eoniplenicnted with speeiali/ed, 

teelniii'ully competent instructors and instructional packages to 

assist students in eompletinj^ the instructional program on an 

lr\tensifieci basis. 

GOAL XUMBf^iH FOUR 

To provide intiMisive occupational j^uidanee and counseling during (he last 
years of school and for initial placement of all students at the completion of 
I heir schooling. 

Intensified Occupational Guidancx> and Job Placement 

(Age 16- Grade 12) 

General Objective 

To provide intensive vocational counseling for occupational and edti* 
cational deeisioivmakin^ and job placement servic^cs for students who are 
dropping out of school and those in j^radcs eleven and twelve. 

S pee i tic Objectives 

(a) To provide opportimities for students (o learn more about 
themselves, ways of workiniJ with others, and psychr)lo|^ical aspects 
of jobs as they relate to their values, personalities, aptitudes, and 
abilities. 

(b) To provide students witli information re^ardin^ post secondary 
career development opportunities. 

(c) To provide opportimities for students to R»late occupational 
aspirations to educational ^oals. 

(d) T{) provide students with opportunities (.o develop imderstandin^ of 
and make realistic careiT choices. 

(e) To provide students with assistance In finding their first job. 

(f) To provide sehool foilow-up services and opportunities for 
O replacement on different jobs, re-entry into training proj^rams, and 
](^ participation in individual counseling and group occupational 


fit U ■ ./THE .U^ dp CONTRACTS" 


■ '-i • ■ ♦ 

Author K. 0« Myers . D ate Pub. 1972 

, D. E* Materials Lab • ' ■ / » 

Pui)Z^a/l< r 1885 Nell Avenue, .11^ ToKnshend Hall, Columbus, OH 43210 . 

Teacher or Student' Material , Teaph^r gggt $3>00 Length 97 pages 

^ * ' * 

Grade Levejl ^ Secondary Suggested Time of Uee > 

. . • _ * -I— — -^^^ 

OBJECTIVES: . 


V 


SUMMARY QESCRIPTIOS : nn unusual approach to a unit on th'e legal problems of 
contracts*. It can b6 reproduced on overhead transparencies, shown on an opsique' 
projector, or "used as an indiviau'alized packet. <, ♦ 


• N ,-■)■. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: \ • ? .-: 

1* ^ f 


Title TODAY'S BUSINESS LAW 


Author Kengard E> Goodman ; ] Date Pub. \9S6 

Pubtiaher Pitman Publishing Corporation^ 6 East 43 Street, New York, NY 10017. 
Teacher or Student ^iaterial Student' ^ ^ \Coet $4>47 Length ' 640 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/ Adult . Sugg^tiad Time of Uee 1 8em« 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ^ 


SUMMARY Description : latest information on th^ Uniform Conunercial Code. A 
programmed preview study furnishes an overview of each 'section followed by multiple 
choice exercises.' The preview study presents new legal principles, definitions 
and terms • ^ * r 


O JLABLE INSTRUCTuh MA TERIAL^ND TtSTS : Teacher's Key and Manual ($1.50), 
E^C cbook ({^1.60), and Tests ($ .60). n 
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APPKNDIXIMI 
I Personnel 
PKOJK(*'r I)l!{KCT(m: Ihrlwrl II lltilsU^in 
Duties: 

1. Kos()()nsil)U' to ilu' t'Dimly SiiporinUMuUMU oT Siliools lor ilu* overall 
(ilreclion ol' tlio projeel. 

2. Make reooinniendalioiis relative lo poliey in regard to the project. 

ii. Mai\e reeoniniendations and prepare for superintendent s rinal approval 

project fund expenditures. 
'1. Supervise project personnel. 

f). Cot>rdlnate the proposed program wllh the presently operatin[» 

educational proj^rani in the rounty. 
{). Coordinate (MTorts of projt»et personnel with those of otl ir srhool 

personnel in the county. 
7. Kesponslble for all reports IncUulin^ proj^ress, final and fiscal reports. 
M. Secure I'oniniunity involvement in the proj^rani. 

\). Cot)rdinate programs efforts with similar efforts of other public 
agencies. 

10. Conduct meetinj^s of staff and project advisory committee. 

1 1. Coordinate the proposed pro^jram with similar projects and proj^rams in 
the state and nation. 

12. Plan, coordinate, and supervise the total project effort including teacher 
in-service preparation, and project evaluation in order to assure project 
continuation at (he termination of federal funding. 

HUMAN KKSOURCKS COORI^INATOR: Dorylc Ci Elhins 
Duties: 

1. Establish and ninintaii) liaison with, and make referrals lo. the local 
en)ploynient security office and other n)anpc)wer aj^encies in the area. 

2. Coordinate placement activities with counselors in each of the high 
schools. 

3. Contact area employers and acquaint them with the nature of the 
services offered and secure their cooperation in the use of the services 
provided. 

•1. Identify current employment needs of area businesses and industries. 

5. Maintain files of current employment opportunities and disseminate 
this information to hi^h school counselors. 

6. Identify botii fulMime and part-time job opportunities in the area. 

7. Provide information to counselors and students relative to various 
occupations, job opportunities, and lulucational services. 

8. Cofuiuct orientations with students on job searcti methods, conduct 
mock job interviews, and contact employers to whom .students have 
been referred to determine the performance of students during the 
interview process. 

9. Conduct follow-up counseling of students placed on jobs. In event 
students migrate from the area coordinate this activity with school 
systems where the student migrates. 

O .Work cooperatively with the cooperative education instructor in 
pR locating job placement opportunities. 
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II. Assist Willi proji'iM cvalualion aiul Iho |)ri»[)iiratk)n of iiM'hniral pn)^Jvss 
and TiniJl n'pDrls, 

(.aUDAXCI': rOORDINATOK: Thomas}-:. Woodoll .waDand 

'riionma M. Miller (lliul \ I'ar) 

Dutlos: 

1, C'oordinali' I'Tluris of rnnn.si'lors ai Hamlin, (lu>aii Valley, and 
Harts liiiih Srlu)i)l and tlu* vifc-prinripal uf l)u\al lliiili School who has 
a dual ri'S[)onsihility ot' aclminisi rat ion and roiinsHinii in hi'l[)in^ stu- 
diMUs to undtTstand thomsolvi's in ivlation to tlu' world of work. 

2. Pvovidi' ^roiip i*ounsHin*(. 

.'i. ParLiiM[)ati' in workshops for loarlUM's. 

1. Provldi' individual i-oiinsi'lin^ wIumi niu'i'ssary. 

f). Providi' i*oiJiisi'hn^ st'rvii-i' to poliMitlal (iro[)iUils and dro[)oius and 
iMii'oiiraifii' tluMii to riMiiain in si-hool or iMiii'r an intiMisivf traininii 
[)roiirani. 

Work with tlu' K.S.I'). A. ti'slin^ i-oordinatov in adniinisti'rinii tests and 
analyzing results which may he used for a helter undevstaiidinj^ of the 
St u den I. 

7. Work with the elementary teai'hers in livadi's 1-S and the hiiih sehool 
iiuidaiH'e i-oun.^elors to develop an informiUion folder for eaeh studeni 
in the Linroln County school .s\'siem. Information in the folder should 
inelucle name, af^e, address, health. [iandit'af)s. aehii'viMuenls. test ri'- 
suits, aptitudes, and hiU^llij^enee. family Ijaekviround. family oi'cupa- 
lion, and economies status. 

tS. Visit the stu dent's Iiomes when the situation inrlicales the need to do 
so. 

9. Serve as the coordinator between the school and other Institutions to 
' inerease services to students. 

10. Coordinate the scheduling of field trips for students to various husi« 
nesses and industries for on-site observation of work. 

11. Coordinate activities related to job placement with the human re.sources 
coordinator. 

12. Assist with project evaluation and the preparation of technical {)rotiress 
and final reports. 

CUliRICULUM COORDINATOR: Billy J. Burlon 
Duties". 

1. Serve as a i-oiisuhant (o teachers in ItKeriiradtiji occupational iti- 
formation into existini^ sul)jeet matter areas, such as social studies. 

2. Obtain and present existing materials t films, slides, (apes, etc) to 
teachers involved In (he project. 

3. .Aid in establishini^ and maintainin^i an occupational information center, 

4. Conduct workshops for the purpose of idenlif>'in«: and niakinii availal)le 
currleular materials that Mia>' be iitilixed-. 

0. Coordinate efforts of teaeliers and' other personnel involved in the 
project in relation to the development of curriculum materials. 

B. Schedule main lid n. and distribute materials to he u.sed by teachers i'.i 
cl ass room instruction. 

7. Serve as a consultant to teachers in inte|4 rating occupallonnl informa- 
tion into exist intj subject matter areas. 

Assist with project evaluation and the preparation of te'^'nvlv\ii progress 
and final reports. 
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PART THREE 


In-Service Design 

INTRODUCTION 


Planning for the continued education ol' educators who are currently in 
service of the local education agency is based upon how the planner views those 
who are to be provided with in'service. If teachers, counselors, principals, and 
supervisors are viewed as incompetent, in-service efforts will be remedial in 
nature. When the above premise is used as the basis for in'service education, the 
approach used is usually quite impersonal with very little involvement and 
commitment on the part of those receiviuj^ the in-service. On the other hand 
when educators are /lewed as professionally competent individuals who can be 
assisted in their continuous intellectual growth, in-service education will be 
oriented differently. In-service educatioji described in this paper is based upon 
the following assumptions: 

1 . Educators are self directing. 

2. Educators are professionally competent. 

3. Educators are intellectually curious. 

•1. Educators are interested in professional growth. 

These assumptions dictate that in-service education be planned and con- 
ducted in a climate which will support professional growth by providing educa- 
tors with an opportutiity for personal involvement, ego support, social mobility, 
intro.spective articulation, feedback, and professional dialogue. 

A method of providinj^ the kinds of experiences which are based on the 
above assumptions requires that a dual focus be employed. The in-service must 
possess both process f human relations) and task (planning, development, 
implementation) functions. 

Many worthwhile innovative programs fail because of inadequate attention 
to the human relations or process phase of the venture. Although technical and 
informational components are often highly functional and relevant, process 
problems may intervene to minimize the potential effectiveness of the effort. In 
order to avoid this barrier to program implementation, in-service workshops (or 
in-service classes) with a dual emphasis designed to focus on both the process 
and task elements of program implementation and change is suggested. 

If the plan for in-service is to be provided via the workshop format, it 
should run a minimum of five days, six hours *tlaily. Workshops (and cla.sses) 
should open with the process focus and then move into the task component, 
utilizing the process skills developed in the early phase of the training. The 
specific areas on v/hich the first day's session should focus are staff and group 
development, team building, and the creation of a consultative helping relation- 
ship between staff and participating teachers, counselors, and principals. The 
fra :nework for this session is a sequential group building process which takes all 
participants through four basic stages of team development: (1) getting ac- 
quainted, (2) trust building, (H) formation of helping relationships, and (4) 
group collaboration on a common task. Through the use of a modified labora- 
tory training approach, participants are divided into groups, each with a leader. 
Experiential situations are created which allow participants to be involved in, 
and learn first-hand about effective communications, consulting, problem 
solving, planning, feedback, group decision making, and team work. 

On the second day, a model of career education is presented to the entire 
group with reaction and di.scu.ssion following in the small groups that were 
^*~ized on the first day. A speaker from a similar project already in operation 
Q l^-nember of the State Department staff may share experiences and insights 
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gained froni earlier efforts. This speaker is able to legitimize the new project to 
the local teachers, counselors, and principals. Again, the cohesive, unified groups 
created during the first day are able to effectively share application of the 
presentation to implementation of career education. 

On the third day, each of the four groups are sufficiently equipped to go 
through the process of developing a career education unit that may be used in 
the classroom. This unit is culminated in a role playing situation in which the 
groups simulate typical career roles (including psychic factors) on which the 
units focus. Each group should observe the others in their role playing efforts 
and then offer constructive feedback on positive and negative elements noted. 

The fourth day's session opens with a lecture to the entire group on unit 
development. The lecture should include references to goals, objectives, proce- 
dures, student activity, and resources and evaluation. The remainder of the day 
is spent with teachers divided by grade levels developing units for use in the 
classroom during the school year. The project director, coordinators, and in- 
service specialists act as consultants. 

On the last day, work is completed on the units and the afternoon session 
is used by school faculties meeting as a staff to plan around scheduling, 
correlation of subject matter, team teaching concerns, and issues involved in 
securing resources and materials. Initial units are selected for implementation 
during the first semester. Plans between central staff and teachers in a systematic 
consulting-helping relationship are initiated. 

By the end of the workshop the various school staffs, both teachers and 
administrators are well organized and ready to begin the first semester of career 
education activities. Data gained from verbal contact with teachers and princi- 
pals indicate that the two-pronged (process and task) approach of the workshop 
results in the development of a cohesive, committed team of teachers, principals, 
and central staff personnel unified around the career education concept with 
skills in the technical or informational aspect, as well as competence in such 
process areas as communications, cooperation, and problem solving. This com- 
bination can be the key to a successful project which facilitates central staff and 
teacher integration and accelerates the development and maintenance of team- 
work and consensual behavior. 


MARSHALL UNIVERSITY CAREER EDUCATION COURSES 

Marshall University professors have assisted Lincoln County and^ other 
local education agencies plan, develop, and implement career education,** Edu- 
cators in these school systems are offered the option of registering and receiving 
undergraduate or graduate credit for workshops, seminars, in-service days, and 
in-service classes. 

Two of the courses which have been oTfered in Lincoln County are: Career 
Education Curriculum Development and Caree; Education Practicum. These 
courses are described on the following pages. 


CAREER EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

An instructional resource unit is developed which incorporates activities 
which will assist children and youth achieve academic, general, or vocational 
subject goals and also career education goals.' The unit includes goals, objec- 
tives, procedures, student activities, resources, and evaluation. Educators are 
involved in the following process: 

EKLC 
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Module No. 1 Teaching Strategy: 

Interaction 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide a supportive atmosphere in which participants may become 

better acquainted with fellow educators, 
!2. Provide activities which will help the participants become a cohesive 

and committee group. 

II. Student Objectives: 

1. Be able to acliieve social mobility. 

2. Be able to achieve visibility within the group. 

3. Be able to meet and understand others in the group. 

4. Be able to accept others who possess similarities and differences. 

III. Instructor Activities: \ 

1. Direct getting acquainted exercises. | 

2. Allow for trust building activities. 

3. Provide setting which will initiate helping relationships. 

4. Arrange for group collaboration activities. 

IV. Student Evaluation: 

You will be evaluated on your personal involvement in the group activities. 

V. Class Resources: 

1. Handbook of Siruclurcd Experiences for Human Relations Training, 
(Volumes I-IV) 

2. Sources Available 

Module No. 2 Teaching Strategy: 

Discussion 

I. Course Goals: , 

1. Provide an understanding of the objectives and methodology of this 
course in Career Education. 

2. Provide a broad conceptualization of the Career Education Approach. 

II. Student Objectives: 

1. Be able to describe the nature and focus of this course, 

2. Be able to describe the requirements and options in this course. 

3. Be able to identify the Career Education approach to Education. 

4. Be able to identify the similarities and differences with other ap- 
proaches. 

HI. Instructor Activities: 

1. Discass curriculum development emphasis in this course, and follow-up 
practicum. 

2. Discuss assignments and grading procedure. 

3. Dis<.'U.ss class meetings (time, place, dates). 

4. Determine the make-up of the class (grade levels and subjects taught). 

5. Describe the relationship between this class and local efforts. 

6. Illustrate the Kindergarten through Adulthood concept of career 
education. 

7. Describe various approaches to career education. 

IV. Student Evaluation: 

You will be evaluated on your written introduction prepared in Module No. 
4. Be concerned with the broad concept as well as how it applies to the 
O nd .subject (s) vou teach. 
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V. Class Resources: 

1. Career Kducaihii, A Uandhook for fmplcnionlalion. 

2. Hoyt, Career Education What il in and how to do it. 

3. Marland, What k Career Education? 

•1. Olson '*An Approach to Career Kducation in West Virj'inla." 

Module No. 3 Teaching* Strategy: 

Multi-Media 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide an understanding of the developmental efforts in the State and 
throughout the Nation. 

2. Provide a contrast of approaches used at various sites. 

II. Student Objectives 

1. He able to de.scribe the rationale for Career Education. 

2. Be able to identify various Career Education Approaches. 

3. Be able to de.scribe the Career Education continuum, K-14. 

4. Be able to identify the methods of implementation. 

HI. Instructor Activities: 

1. Discuss the need for open interaction in a class of thi.s nature. 

2. Discu.ss the reasons why career education is emerging at this time. 

3. Describe the four career education Models. 

4. Ask the class participants to write a two- four page paper describing 
their career development. 

5. View and discuss the film: ''Career Education." 

IV. Student Evaluation: < 
You will be evaluated on your understanding of the enabling and inhibiting 
factors noted in your personal career development. Note all factors which 
have influenced you during your career development. 

V. Class Resources: 

1. ''Career Education'* (film), U.S. Department of Health Education and 
Welfare. 

2. Moyt, Career Education, What il is and How to do it. 

3 . Ma r 1 a n d , H7m / /s Care er Ed uca t ion 1 

4. Career Education, A Handbooli For Implementation. 

5. Olson, Career Exploration, ED 064 511. 

Module No. 4 Teaching Strategy: 

Discussion 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide an understanding of correlating Career Education with the 
academic subjects. 

2. Provide an understanding of the process used in developing Career 
Education curricular materials. . 

IL Student Objectives: 

1. Be able to identify methods of correlation for all subjects that you 
teach. 

2. Be able to describe the relationship among goals, objectives, learning 
activities, evaluation, and resources. 

3. Be able to describe methods of expanding the four walls of the 
^ classroom. 

- - Be able to identify and describe the themes for Career Education. 
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III. Instructor Activities 
1. Discuss Career iMlucntion ^oals and academic goah in terms of metliods 

of correlating ihe two sets of j^oals. 

2. Describe the relationship among the components found in a module. 

3. Develop a sample modulo on the chalkboard. 

4. Ask class participants to development a sample module in class. 

5. Ask class participants to write an introduction to their unit. 

IV. Student Evaluation: 
You will be evaluated on the quality and comprehensiveness of your 
introduction. You will be evaluated on the description, method of inte- 
grating the unit, and correlation activities. 

V. Class Resources: 

1. Ohon, Career Dcuclopinciil Componeiils, ED 064 509. 

2. Ol.son, "An Approach to Career Education in West Virginia." 

3. Career Education, A Handbook For Iniplcincniaiion. 

Module No. 5 Teaching Strategy: 

Lecture 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide information concerning the importance of self understanding 
and .self acceptance. 

2. Provide a conceptualization of the important role of self esteem as it 
relates to Career Education. 

IL Student Objectives: 

1. Be able to describe methods which provide for differences in individual 
interests, attitudes, abilities, and aptitudes. 

2. Be able to identify methods of increasing the options for students in 
their future careers. 

3. Be able to identify methods of enhancing self understanding and self 
acceptance. 

4. Be able to identify methods of promoting decision making abilities. 

III. Instructor Activities: 

1. Discuss completion of the sample module and testing it in the class- 
room. This will be discussed in Module No. 8. 

2. Discuss the value system and the forces which influence values. 

3. Discuss activities which will enhance self understanding and self accept- 
ance. 

4. Discuss the role of "significant others" as it relates to school personnel. 

IV. Student Evaluation: 
You will be evaluated in your unit on the degree to which you incorporate 
activities which help students gain a better self understanding and self 
acceptance. 

V. Class Resources: 
Sources Available 

Module No. 6 Teaching Strategy: 

Discussion 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide an understanding of the classification sj^stems for occupations. 

2. Provide a conceptualisation of the value of academic skills and their 
O relationship to career education. 
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H. Student Objectives: 

1. Be able to identiTy various melbods of . lassifyin^ oecupations. 

2. Be able to identify a representative sample of occupations in a selected 
occupational tamily. 

3. Be able to illustrate the value of subjects (subject utility) as they relate 
to careerJi. 

-I. Be able to describe methods of correlating Career Education with 
academic subjects. 

HI. Instructor Activities: 

1. Discuss the classification of occupations. 

2. Discuss occupational information as it relates to sociological and 
psychological factors. 

3. Discuss the value of subject content as it relates to careers. 

4. Discuss methods of correlating subject content with Career ["Education. 

5. .Ask participants to select an occupational area and list representative 
occupations for the unit they will develop. 

IV. Student Evaluation: 

Yt^u will be evaluated on your list of representative occupations in relation- 
ship to the grade level and subject(s) that you teach. Later you will be 
evaluated on the degree to which you cite sociological and psychological 
factors related to work. 

V, Class Resources: 

1. ''Teacher, Your Work Ethic is Showing.'' /I V t/o(/n7a/, January, 1973. 

2. "What the b'uture Holds lor the Meaning of Work." A V Journal 
January, 1973. 

3. Amvrican VocalionalJounial, March, 1972. 

4. Occupational Outlook Handbook, 

5. Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

6. Career Education, A Handbook For Implementation. 


Module No. 7 Teaching Strategy: 

Developmental 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide an understanding ot* the role of performance objectives. 

2. Provide an understanding of the mechanics of writing performance 
objectives. 

II. Student Objectives: 

1. Be able to differentiate affective, psychomotor, and cognitive objec- 
tives. 

2. Be able to describe the advantage and criticisms of performance objec- 
tives. 

3. Be able to discuss the rationale for the use of performance objectives. 

4. Be able to write performance objectives in the affective, psychomotor, 
and cognitive domains. 

III. Instructor Activities: 

1. Describe the relationship between goals and objectives. 

2. Discuss the use of performance verbs and their relationship to evalua- 
tion. 

3. Illustrate methods of writing performance objectives in the knowledge, 
attitude, and skill domains. 

4. Ask the class participant to select career education goals and write three 
w „ performance objectives for each domain. 
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IV. Student Evaluation: 

You will be evalualoil on llu> L|uality of your objeclivus and the degree 
to which I hey relate to the goals in Career lilducation. 

V. Class Resources: 

1 . Mager, Pivparifig Im^lruvtiomil Objectives. 

2. Hernandex, Wriling Behavioral Object iven. 

\]. Pophan K: Haker, Eslablinhing Inalruetiunal Go«/.s\ 


Module No. 8 Teaching Strategy: 

Lecture-Reaction 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide an under.s tan ding of the components whifh comprise the in- 
structional resource unit. 

2. Provide an understanding of the process used to develop an instruc- 
tional resource unit. 

II. Student Objectives: 

\. Be able tu identity the components which comprise the instructional 
resource unit. 

2. Be able to describe the purposes of each component. 

3. Be able to describe the content of each component. 

•1. Be able to develop a module which illustrates the proper function of 
each compc>nent. 

III. Instructor Activities: 

1. Discuss the relationship among the components found in a module. 

2. Discuss problems which the class participants are encountering. 

3. Diseu.ss reactions to the testing of the sample module developed in the 
fourth meeting. 

iV. Student Evaluation: 

You will be evaluated on the module and its components. The evaluation 
will be based on the degree to which the module retlects a systematic 
approach of relating goals, objectives, learning activities, evaluation and 
resources. 

V. Class Resources: 

1. General Learning Corporation. Career Education Resource Guide. 

2. Olson, "An Approach to Career Education in West Virj^inia." 


Module No. 9 Teaching Strategy: 

Experiential 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide experiences with materials currently available. 

2. Provide information about sources of commercially produced materials. 

II. Student Objectives: 

1. Be able to identify materials that are available and applicable to the 
occupational area and subjects taught. 

2. Be able to describe the merits of various kinds of commercially pro- 
duced materials. 

3. Be able to identify materials as affective, psychomotor, or cognitive 
oriented. 

^ -uctor Activities: 
^R|(^^iew selected films. Discuss attitudinal concepts illustrated in the films. 
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2. ListtMi to soliM'U'ci audio Uipt'S. Disuuss wlu'ther audio tapes a ro a viabk; 

approach l.o ('artn»r ^duration witli various types ol' sUkIlmUs. 

lUn'iew selected printed materials. Ask teachers to make tentative 

decisions about their use in tlie elassroom. 
•I, Diseuss the availability of materials and their use in the t-lassroom. 
5. Discuss sMident aetiviiies in Module No. 10 (Field Trip). 

IV. Student Kvaluation: 

You will be evaluated on the dejiree to which the materials you cite in your 
list ol' resources help in acliievin^^ the stated objectives. 

V. Class Resources; 

1 . Printed materials 

2. Cassettes 

3. Film strips 
.1. Films 

Module No. 10 Teachinf^ Strate^'y: 

Field Trip 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide an opportunity to a.sse.ss the attitudes and values of workers in 
a particular occupational area. 

2, Provide an opportunity to better understand the role and contribution 
of workers in a particular occupational area. 

II. Student Objectives: 

1. Be able to identity the attitudes and values ol' workers and their 
relationship to leisure time activities. 

2. He able io de.scribe the physical and emotional setting' ol* the work 
place. 

3. He able to de.scribe the role and contribution ol* workers and the 
relationship to other occupational areas. 

4. Be able lo de.scribe the career requirements and career ladders and 
lattices. 

III. Student .Activities: 

1. Schedule a field trip with authorized personnel. 

2. Read: Secure and read information available about the or^^ani/ation and 
its employees. 

3. Write: Prepare a list of questions you desire answered. 

■I. \*isit the or<»ani/.ation and talk to personnel at various job levels. 

5. Write: .A capsule report of your findinjjs. 

IV. Student Fvaluation: 

You will be evaluated on the tlioroughne.ss of your questions and answers as 
noted in your written report. 

V. Clas.s Resources: 

1 . Business and industrial or^umi/ation personnel. 

2. Occupational and promotional information. 

Module No. 11 Teaching Stratej^y: 

Interaction 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide an atmosphere in which ideas and concerns can be exchanged 
Q with fellow teachers, 
jrni/^"- Provide an atmosphere in which feed back can be provided by the 
Cl\lv> professor. 


WHAT EVERY RETy^LEff SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE LAW 


Author R. Duffy I fiWis and J. Norman^ H&wls Date ?ub. 1963 - 

■1 * ? ' * • ^^^^^^^^ 

Pm1> Z i a fc« r FalrchJ.ld Publle»tWs, Inc«, 7 Ea'str lystteet. New York, NY 10003 
Teaaher or Studer\t Material Student Coat $5*00 Length 100 jpagps 
Grade Level Adult , > ' ^ Suggi^sted Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES : To give the retailer a simple and workable Jcnowledge of the law. 


4f 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Lenl^ with the problems, restrictions and* rights of 
retailers under the law* Cpvers 'the retailer and his customer, problems concerning 
ordei*s apd,deliverIes7^overni?ent restrictions, the retailer and his employee* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND T^STS: ' ' ' , 
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II. Student Objectives: 

1. Hk* able to idenlify and express concerns about the development of 
Career KdiKalion materials. 

2. Be able to share your ideas and approaches to the development of 
ninlerials. 

l\. Be able to aecept criticism of the approach you are currently usln^. 
4. Be able to accept ideas and ap[)roaches and revise the materials. 

III. Instructor Activities: 

1. Di.scu.ss developmental efforts of the histructional resource units. 

2. Di.scu.ss problems encountered by the cla.^.s participants, 
.'i. Di.'^eu.ss tlie role and purpose of the advisory committees. 

•1. Di.scuss committee meetings (Module Nos. 12 and 14) and student 
activities. 

IV. Student Evaluation: 

You will be evaluated on the qiiality of your instructional resource unit. 
The class will n()t b(» placed (mi lht» l)eH curve and compared with each other, 
'rherel'ore. feel free to share ideas. 

V. Cla.'^s Resources: 

1 . Fellow Teachers. 

2. School .Administrators 

:i. Profe.';.';or of Career Mdiication. 


Module No, 12 Teaching Strategy: 

Committee 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide an opportunity for selected teachers to critique the instruc- 
tional resource unit. 

2. Provide (lie author of the 'instructional resource unit with specific 
recommendations concern in ar(»as of revision. 

n. " Student Objectives: 

1. Be able lo justify the occupational area and representative occupations 
found in the unit. 

2. Be able to justify methods of lllustralinii the Ihenies; self, education, 
and careers. 

Be able to justify the ^^oals. ol>jertives. U'arnin^ actives, evaluation, and 
re.sources. 

K Be able lo justify nuHlunls and techniques of correlating^ career educa- 
tion with (he acad(»mic disciplines. 

III. Student .Activities: 

1. Ueporl: Orally report lo llie committee on areas noti»cl in the al)ove 
ol)je{Mives. 

2. Discu.ss: Allow for coin()lete and thor<)Utfh discussion of the instruc- 
I ional resource' miit. 

WriL(.»: .Vote all recommendations made by the committee. 
1. Kevise: Make revisions to the unit which ycni think are appropriate. The 
sii<na lures of members of (he committee indicate tliat you have pro- 
vided them with an opportunity to express their feelings about the 
various components. 

IV. Student Evaluation: 

Vou will be I'valualed on (lie (objectives as thoy are reflected in your unit, 

^ Jla.ss Resources: 

|(^ . Teachers, counselors, supervisors, and administrators. 
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Moduli' No. 13 'reachin|i| Stratujjy: 

Discussion 

I. CoursL' Goals: 

1 . Provide Tor a roviiuv of Ihc rurrit'UluDt cU?velopintMU modt'l. 

2. Provide I'or a review of teehniqiies and proeedu res used in develop- 
ing curricular materials. 

II. StudtMit Objectives: 

1. lU.' able to idetitify roniponents niul indicate options avjiilal)le to llie 
leat'lier in developing materials. 

2. Be able lo describe performanee objectives iU)d ideiUily Ibeir reialion- 
ship to other components. 

.'J. He able lo describe' teehnic|ites aiui procedures in (<orrelalin^ career 

education with I lie academic disciplines. 
•1. {Je able to describe the r(»lationslilp anion^ resources n()(<»d in (he 

learning activities com[)onenl. the resource componiMil. and references. 

III. Instructor .Activities: 

1 . Discu.ss progre.ss in developing inslructional resource units. 

2. Di.scu.ss prol>lems encountered by the class participants. 
.'J. .A.ssist teachers in their efforts. 

IV. Student ICvaluation: 

You will be evaluated on Vour uni(. tecliniciues. and procedures following 
Module No. 

V. Cla.ss Resources; 

1 . Ol.son. ".An .A|)p roach lo Career Kducal.ion in West Virginia." 

.Module No. 14 'I'eachin^ Strate^»y : 

Commit tee 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Pr(.)vide an opportunity for business and industrial ptM'sonnel to crilique 
the instructional resource uniL 

2. Pr(nide the author of the instructional resource unit with specific 
recommendations concern ini» areas of revision. 

II. Student Objectives: 

1. Be able to justify the occuf)alional arua and representative occupations 
found in l he unit,. 

2. Be able io jusiifs' Ihv learnini* aciivities in [ern)s of ihe representative 
occupati()ns. 

He able to icfentifv affective and cr>«;nilive componenls of the de.scrip- 
t ive informaiion. 

■I. He af)(e (o idenlify sources for field trips and resource role models. 

IH. Student .Activities: 

1. Report; Orally report and seek out infonnation on an^as noted in the 
above object ives. 

2. Discu.ss: Allow for i-oniplete and thorou^jh discii.s.sion of the instruc- 
tional resource unit,. ^^-^ 

15. Write: Note all recommendations made bv the committee. 
•1- Kevise: Make revisions to tlie unit wfiicli you think are appro[)riate. Thi? 
si«jnatur(' of members of the committee indicate that you have provided 
(hem with an o{->portunity to express (heir feelings about the various 
V_.. components. 
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IV. Studt'iil Kvahiiilion: 

KollDwiiiy Modiilt' No. Mi, \ i»u will he (»valuatuci on \'(nir null. 

CI as? Ki\s(.)urt'L»s: 

1 . i^isiiu'ss unci indu.sl rial (HTsfniiU'l. 

Modulo No. 15 'IVacliin^ Strati'^y: 

Lecture 

I. Course (toals; 

1. IM't)vidi» infornialion ai)out nu'lhods and lecliniqiios of evalualin^* iho 
id'tVi'tisiMU'ss dI'iIic instructional rcsourci' unit. 

2. Provide an iniclerstandtn^ of the proetHlures i'or revising the unit. 

II. SlucU'nt Objectives: 

1 . He ahle tn icli'inily studeiu vearti(ui.s in li'nns oT eTreetiveness. 

'2. lU' able tn translate student suiini'stions in terms u( el't'ectiveness. 

'\. Pje able id idenlit'v vinn' reelings about the el'l'eetiveness of the imit. 

I. He able tc) s\siernal ii'all\' revise the coniponeiiis oi' the unit. 

III. Instructor .Ad i\ ities: 

I . Ui.v'itss (lit* roiicepi of v;didalii»n. 

'J. l)escril)e the \avious Urhniijiies used U) determine the et'lVetiveness ol' 

rareer I'diu-alioii units. 
:i. Deterniine how leai'hers are I'urremK' validalini* their methods and 

materials. 

1. .A.ssisi class participants in desiiinintj systematic approaches to validating 

all com[)nnenls of the luiil. 
.'j. .Ask the teachers to pref)are a written statement describing their 

platnied validation pi*i.)cedures. 

IV. SlucleiU Kvaluatioir 

N'ou will he evaluatcfl on the approacli that you have designed to determine 
i he rd'ecl iveness f )t' the unit . 

V. Class Resources: 

1. Cinvct' Kdiicaiion. :\ I lanclhool: h'or Iniplvnwntution. 

Module \t). U) Teach in^i Stratc<j(y: 

Discussion 

I. Course (ioals: 

1. Prt>vide int*t)rnialion abniit the <;ont iiuiint: et'l'ons in Career Kdiu^aiion 
in 'he .State and loral school ssslem. 

2. Provide inl'nrmalion about de\ t'lopniental and implementation el't'orts 
ni' [ he Incai school system. 

II. Sludenl Objectives: 

1. H)»' able in cIcM-ribe State and local efforts in Career i-lducati^)!!. 

2. Be al)le to idenlily implementation strategies to be used in your 
classroom. 

^. P.e able to de.sci'ibe continuation efforts followini* the completion <)( 
your unit , 

in. Instructor Activities: 

1. Provide final instructions on methods for turnint< in materials which 
liave i)een di.'Veloped. 
O „ DrsciLss follow-up activities. 
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Sludont Kvalualion: 

You will Im' cvMluaU'd nw \\w (Icjjr^'o to which the unit ri'l'U't'ts the lIuMiU's 
and uoals for a particular t)ccupatioiuii area. 'Iltc unit should rct'lccl lcarniM|» 
aiMivltics which arc ap[)n)priatc to tht* ohjcciivcs and jjraclc level. Adcipiatc 
suhjcct correlation should l)e noted. 

V. Class Kesourc'cs: 

1. CuiVi'i luluivhitn. A llamlfnnfh h\tr ImplnnrnUilmn. 

2. Olson. "All Approach to ( arcer Kducation in West Vir^iinia.** 

CARHKR EDUCATION PRACTiCUM 

An instructional resource unit is itnpletneiUed and validated during tiie 
tinie that you are enrolU'd In this course in career education. 

The course I'oeuses on the developnient and;or refinement of needs ass(»ss' 
inent leehnlqucs. dellnition of career education, career education ^oals. perform^ 
ance objectives, procedures (including? correlation terlinlques), student activities, 
resources, and evaluation technlcjues. 'Yhv development of new components or 
the refinement of existing? components is based on their effectiveness as 
measured l)y the teacher. 

The ^oals of the course are to assist educators iti implementing? career 
education instructional resource units, to develop an awareness of the elTective- 
ness of tlie unit, and to further develop and 'or refine the components of the unit 
to Increase the etTectiveiM'ss of career education. 

'\'hv stu(ient olijei'tives of the course arc as tollows: 

1. To integrate career education into the elementary and secondary curricula 
tliroujjh the use of the instructional resource units. 

2. To a.ssl.st children and youth achieve career education j»oals and subject 
^^oals throujjh didactic and e.vperiontial learning,' as noted in the Instruc- 
tional resource units. 

'5. To validate the components (jjoals. objectives, learning? activities. e\alua- 

tioii procedures, and resources) found in the instructional resource units 

()y chanjjes. additions, and deletions, 
•t. To interact with other educators about the accomplishments, failures, 

problems, and concerns which have been enct)untered during* the imple- 

mcMitation. 

r>. To share concrete experiences related to teachinjj stratejjies, e.jj. field trips, 
hand.s-on activities, role playing, etc. throujjh the use of slides. 

The student activities of the course are as tolU)ws: 

1. Trach thv career education unit wfiich ivas dcuclopcd during the first 
.scm(?.s/cr. Kvery effort must he made to teach career education as a part of 
the subjects which are currently beinjj taujjht. However, extra time is often 
needed to accomplish certain learning activities. Continuous effort must be 
expended to Illustrate the value of the subjectis) taught and their relation- 
ship to the student's world and the world of work. 

2. Arranfictncnts will he made for the local coordinator and your professor to 
visit your clasaroonL We will be interested in problems and concerns that 
you may have, the student^s* reactions to what they have been involved In, 
and samples of the students' work. 

3. Talic ten to twenty pfiotographic slides of students, teacficrs, parents, and 
business and industrial personnel involved in career education activities. 
Contact your local coordinator to make arrangements for the use of a 

. camera if you do not iiave one. Take candid pictures rather than havinjj 
IC people pose for the pictures. Try to include people in all of your pictures. 
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•I. liasi'd on Ifu* ualidalion proaHluivs iiacd, nmhr Ihv nvcv};sary tvuiaions lo 
your iinii 'IVhcIuts i^ciUTiilly flncl thiit they luivo not incluciiu! all of tlu' 
lournin^ iiotivitlos which arc involved in tho unit. Now ri'sourcc niati'rials 
are j^oni'rally locatod aftiT tho unit is coniplofocK 'Du'so two areas {U'arnin^ 
aclivilies and rusourci's) ar(» ^^onerally, thi^ ones which are altered to the 
j^reatest decree. However, he sure that your ^oals and objectives are 
appropriate also. 

f). AllCiul Ifw Ifnvc seminars irhirfi aiv fichvilulvd for (his svmoslrr. TU'-' first 
senunar concerns Itself with organi/^atlonal matters. The second semintir 
will deal with problems and concerns which you have. He prepared to 
discuss these problems and concerns with us when we meet. The third 
seminar will consi.st of slide presentations by each of you. He prepared to 
talk hiformally about your career educaf 'on experiences. Hrinji samples of 
your student \s work if they are availabi 

Sample validation forn^s (only the first part of each form is reproduced) 
which nviy be used by the students of the course are as follows: 

VALIDATION FOllM [ 
Objectives: 

1. Are the objectives staled in performance or behavioral terms; yes no 

2. If no, what performance term should be used? 

3. To what dejjree are the students uchievinj; the stated performance? 


4. Should the performance objective be altered? yes no 

If yes, how should it be stated? 


val!;dation form ii 


Title of Unit 


Teacher 


Grade 


Objective 


Goal 


1. Tenchins Strategy 
Effectiveness I 


unsatisfactory 


poor 


average 


good outstanding 



VALIDATION KOKM 111 

Aiu'rfh)l;il lU'corrl of 

Si iidcnls NaM)t' 

Li.sl Ix'hnvior Ihe siiuk'nl whh'h indicaUs that ciwvvy ('(hu-ation .i»oa!s are 
ornrt' not hv\n\i uvhivwd. 


VAMDATION FORM IV 

Daily Log of Careur Kdueation Aclivities 


i)ati' 


Activity 

'I'i'achov Koaclioti 

♦Studi-nl l<i»at:tioii 







DEVELOPING CURRICULAR MATERIALS 
Steps in Unit Development 

The dovelopmont of resource i:i:its iniisl follow a sysloinalk' process to 
assure that the unit possesses the appropriate components whi<'h will achi'^ve the 
dt'sired outcome. The steps to be iitili/ccd in developin*' career education 
curricular materials {K-12) which are correlated with acadenilc, ^a»nt?ral, and 
vocational subjects are as follows: 

1. Note the goals and objectives for the content that you aro currently 
teachin<*. These goals and objectives are for your use only. Do not include them 
in your unit. 

2. Decide upon the broad occupational or career area with which your 
students will be concerned. This decision is based upon the structure of the 
career education model aiid the relationship between the subject cotitent and the 
occupational area. The unit should bo basf^d li pon iuany occupations found 
within a career area. 

3. Select the career education student ^oals from the list that you have 
been provided. Select the goals for the entire unit. Assii^n the i^oals to modules 1, 
2, 3, etc. You may want to group certain t^oals whicli are similar. Use the 
resource unit worksheet in assigning the goals to various modules. 

•1. vSelect the module whicli represents the goals which should be 
Q leved first. Write objectives which wilt indicate that the goals have been 
• l/^"ieved for one of the modules. 


m 

f). Di'i'idc iipmi ilu» major tt»;u'hin^.i procccliin' whii'li will he iisi'cl; 
fidd trip, nu'ciia, n)\v playiu'^, t'l<'. KiH'(i«;ui/.t» lhal for i»at'h major icat'liiiv^ 
proci'duri', inan\' Icariiiiiii aciivitii's I'roin i)ilu»r tcat'litiiif pnu'inlun's nia\' also he 
usi'd. Your diH'isii)!! should bv Ijascd u()on ihc lioals and olijci-iivcs for ilu' 
[)arlii'Ular nioduU\ ^'ou will waiU lo cxpaiul ihisstM'iiou followiiiii the si'lci'lioii 
of Icariun** arl ivitirs. 

H. Uascd upon ilu» ohj»M'ii\t»s. a varicis' o( Icaniini: aclivitics which will 
help sludiMils ai'hii'Vi' llic objct'livcs arr m-UtIi'iI. Noli- suhjci'ts wilh which 
activilics art' correlated in tlic procedure cidunin. 

7. Selirt, the resoun'cs lo l)e iiseri in each module which will lielp llie 
student acliieve the i)l)jecl ives. 

S. Dcoidi* upon the e\"aluation nietliods and proecchires lo be used lo 
aseerlain (he decree U) which ihe learnin*4 aelivilies have helped the siudeni 
achieve ihi' objectives. 

Resource Unit Worksheet 

Subject iioals: 


Occupati(jnal t)r Career Area 

Module \o. 1 

Career Kducalioii (loals: _ 

Pert'orniance Objectives: . 

Teaching Procedure: 

Module \o. 2 

Career Kducalion C.oals: . 

Pert'onnanee Objectives: , 

'I'eachin^^ Procedure: 

Module No. 3 

Career Kdueati(jn Goals: _ 

Perfm-niance Ol)jec lives: , 

Teach inji Procedure: 

Module No. 1 

Career Kducalion (loals: . 

Perforniance Objectives: . 

Teacliin^ Procerlure: 

Moduli^ No. 5 

Career Kducalion Goals; . 

P|»»-i''>rmance Objectives; . 



:iinj» FVocedure: 
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Module No. B 

Career Educntion Goals: , 

Performance Objectives: 

Teaching Procedure: 

Unit Format 

CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE UNIT 

Grade Level 

Title: (Select a goal ('mm the list that you have been- provided.) 

ObjecLves: (Write objectives in terms of student behavior which is expected to 
indicate iliat the ^oal has been acliieved.) 


Procedures 

Student Activity 

Resources and 
Evaluation 

(Note fnt!|or teaching pro- 
cedure. Indicate the 
arrangements to be made by 
the teacher, materials to 
be secured, and the kinds 
of assistance to the 
student. Note correlation 
with school subjects.} 

(List in detail the activities 
which are to be uued to 
achieve the objectives.) 

Resources: (Identify the 
books, films, materials, 
etc. in brief form that are 
to be used to achieve the 
objectives. If the activity 
calls for a visit by a re- 
source person, list names 
of potential role models.. If 
the activity calls for a field 
trip, list potential sites.) 

Evaluation: (Describe pre- 
cise procedures to he used 
ro ascertain the degree ro 
which the objectives have 
been achieved, for ex- 
ample, anecdotal records, 
conferences, discussion, 
formal tests, interpretive 
exercises, ob servation. 
rating scales and/or work 
samnles.) 


Student Goals 

1. Self Undemtandfng: To apprai.se one's interest, beliefs, attitudes, values, 
needs, fears, likes, dislikes^'J^bi.hties, disabilities, aptitudes, and limitations 

2. Self Acceptance: To accept with confidence and security one s negative and 
positive attributes while weighing inhibiting and facilitating factors in terms 
of tentative plans for the present and future. 

3. Dignity and Worth of Others: To value others as unique individuals who 
possess varying degrees oC negative and positive traits and as respected 
individuals who contribute to the welfare of others. 

4. Social Needs: To recogni/.e that jobs emerge and diminish because of the 
^ cQciai value of the resulting products and .services. 
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5. Psychic Value of Worh: To experience the intrinsic satisfaction of work 
beyond the financial rewards, e.g., physical, emotional, social, creative, etc. 

6. Life Styles and Work: To recognize the relationship between life styles and 
the dictates of the work situation, e.g., financial, hours of work, geographi- 
cal location, physical, emotionaU sodaL creative^ etc. 

7. Sequential Planning: To investigate educational jind experience requisites 
for career options and tentatively and continuously plan various alterna- 
tive.s. 

8. Adjustment and Flexibility: To experience the complexities of society and 
learn to cope with social and work expectations. 

9. Interpersonal Skills: To develop the skill to interact effectively in a variety 
of situations while being aware of the needs of others. 

10. Academic Understanding: To appraise academic abilities^ disabilities, 
aptitudes, and limitations. 

11. Academic Acceptance: To accept ones strengths and weaknesses while 
maximizing the positive factors and minimizing negative factors in terms of 
present and future plans. 

12. Acceptance of Others: To value others who possess varying degrees of 
academic strengths and weaknesses as unique individuals with the potential 
for success in many occupations. 

13. Subject Utility: To perceive the value of academic, general, and vocational 
subjects in terms of their function in the world outside the classroom. 

14. Subject Correlation: To perceive ways in which subject content is functional 
witiiin and outside the classroom in the career world. 

15. Educational Avenues: To investigate and formulate alternative educational 
and experience paths which allows the individual access to various careers. 

16. Communications: To gain skills in thinking, listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, and referencing. 

17. Mathematical: To gain skills in conceptualizing and operationalizing con- 
cepts, such as, numbers, sets, notations, equations, inequalities, principles, 
arithematic operations, mathematical application, geometric operations, and 
measu rement. 

18. Scientific Process: To conceptualize and operationalize the process of ob- 
servation, description, clas.sirying, generalizing, hypothesizing, defining, ex- 
perimenting, and concluding. 

19. Career Understanding: To appraise abilities and limitations in terms of 
responsibilities, financial, willingness to postpone gratification, oppor- 
tunities, etc, 

20. Career Acceptance: To accept abilities and limitations in terms of inhabiting 
and facilitating factors and relate potential career opportunities to tentative 
plans. 

21. Valuing Work: To value all forms of work in terms of its contribution to the 
welfare of the individual and j^ociety. 

22. Occupational World: To understand the structure and methods of classify- 
ing occupations and recognize sources of information and experience, 

23. Economics: To understand the relationship between occupations and the 
production, distribution, and consumption of goods and services. 

24. Supply and Demand: To recognize that supply and demand stimulates or 
retards opportunities and is a factor to be considered in planning a career. 

25. Imitation of Workers: To personally become involved in physically, 
mentally, and emotionally imitating the role of workers who demonstrate 
effective work habits. 

O 
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26. Hxplonition of Work. 'W) i»\pl()ri». ar(lvitk»s of workers to li»arn "first hand" 
of the atTective, co[»nitivi», and psychomotor dimensions that acconipany 
various kinds of work. 

27. Pnriaion Skills: To ^ain entry level precision skills related to the afleetive, 
cognitive, and psychomolor dimensions of an occupation or a cluster oT 
occupations. 

Teaching procedures unci Student Activities 

1. Field tJxpvrivncvs oT a cultural and career nature which broadens the 
students experience base: business, industry, community, home, and educa- 
tional institutions (coupled with planning! interviewing, drawing pictures, 
photographs), 

2. Inlcrpcrsunal Inicmvtion which allows one to verbal iz(» his attitudes and 
values while also beconiin^^ aware of the attitudes and values of others: buxx 
sessions, career club, discussion, oral reports, singin^i, brainstorm in[^. show 
and tell, listening, recording, student demonstration, committee work, 
debates. 

;i. H(indH-on AcdvidVii which help illu.strate abstract theory: bulletin boards, 
models, displays, drawings, exhibits, murals, clay work, microscopes, paint- 
in*.', making films, making books, printing newsletters, care for aquarium and 
terrarium. making posters and maps. 

'1. MulU'Mcdia Aciivilics which stimulate interest and /or provide additional 
clarification of nebulous concepts; audio tapes, books, films, film-strips, 
pamphlets, pictures, slides, television, video tapes, visuals, read books, read 
news papers. 

5. lU^'iourco Role Models with which children and youth can identify and learn 
first hand of feelings, emotions, and values of workers: interviewing, ques- 
tioning, listening, discu.ssion. 

G. Rcsiiaivli Aclividca which provide additional' 'nCormation about careers and 
related concerns: interviewing, pictures of workers, scrap books, write 
letters* write plays, write reports, library research, surveys, collections, polls. 

7. Siniulalion and Role Playing activities which allow .students to try work 
. role.s to better understand how they feel about tbetnselves and careers: 

dramatization, games, pantomime, plays, puppet shows, radio and television 
programs, student teaching. 

8. Work Experience activities through paid or voluntary services in the home, 
school, and community. These experiences allow the student to determine 
the p.sychic factors about .specific types of work roles and the degree to 
which the student's needs are met through specific work roles. 


'Thomas K. Woodall and LcVene A. Ol.son. "Hduealion for Reality: In-Seryicc 
Training Design for Teacher (.)rientali(>n in Career Education" (Hunting- 
ton. West Virginia; iMarshal! University. 1072), 58 pp. 

'LeVene .A. Ol.son. ''Career Education histilutcs" {\\m\l\\\^lon. West Virginia" 
Marshall University. 1972). MO pp, 

•^LeVene A. Ol.son, ''Career Eduealion Currieiduni Deuclopniont: Course 
Syllabus'' |Ijuntington» West Virginia: Marshal! University, 197^1). 21 pp. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The period from 1965 to 1972 saw the emergence of numerous journal 
articles and documents^ which were related to the type of educational 
program now referred to as "career education." This bibliography cites 
some of the more significant of these articles and documents. 

The bibliography is divided into four sections. Section I, which 
is entitled "Selected References on Career Education," lists key documents 
dealing with the career education concept itself. , Section II, which is 
entitled "Journal Articles," lists a variety of articles which have 
appeared in periodicals, dealing with the career education concept and 
some of its component parts. Section III, which is entitled "Background 
References Related to Career Education," lists numerous documents related 
to the career education concept or to various components and aspects of 
career education. Section IV, which is entitled "Continuing Sources of 
Information," lists several key information sources from which a 
continuing flow of car'^.er education information can be obtained in the 
future . 

Many of the documents which are cit:od in Section I and Section III 
are now available through the ERIC System. Those documents which are 
identified by an "ED" number ha-'-e been processed into the ERIC Collection 
and can be obtained from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service in 
accordance with the "Special Ordering Instructions" which are given on 
the following page. The documents not identiCied by an "ED" number 
must be ordered from the agency or organization whicli published them, 
as indicated at the end of each such entry. The journal articles, of 
course, must be located in back issues of the appropriate journals. 

It is hoped that this bibliography will be useful to persons 
interested in familiarizing themselves with the career education concept 
and with some emerging techniques for the implementation of car{?.er 
education programs. 
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^i t 10 ' • APPLIE D MATHEMATICS ^ .IN INTRODUCTION 


Aul^hor Gh^is Theodore Date .Pub. \ 1971 

PuhZia^gr Richard Irwln» Inc>» 1818 Ridge Road» Homewood» XL .60^30 ^ . 
'^aoher or Student Material : Student' Coat Length 722 pages 


^ Grade Leve l Coiregiate," Suggested Time of Use 1 sem* 

OBJECTIVES: 


SVMMAR1 DESCRIPTION : The book discussesi Boolean AlgebrajL sets and loglcl 
elements of algebra and analytic geometiry^ functions |^d their application to 
business operations; and elements ^ calculus with app^l^tions » ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

. TitU BASIC MATHENi^TKS FOR MANAGEMENT AND ECONOMICS . " 

Author Lyman Peck . Date Pub. 1970 

Publisher Scott» FoT e sman and COt» 1900 East Lake Streeti Glenview, IL "60025 
Teaoher' or Stude>\t 'at^rial Student Cost $9»25 Length 323 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate - . SuggeBte4 Time of Use 1 sem» 

OBJECTIVES: - 


\ • J.- 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : With emphasis on applications in the business worl^/ 
the text covers the basic majphem<aticc>l processes — linear equations and matrices, 
linear i"hequalities# linear prograirjmiT.gi financei . probability i differential 
calculus > and integral calculus. A step-rby-step presentation stresses method 
rather than c.ts^;tract proof. . 


O TLABLE INSTRUCTi'h MA:ERIAL AND TESTS: 


Special Order ing Instructions 


Fcr INFOi^IS Materials 

Suggested in this Bli.'liography 

It has often been said that it takes approximately fifty 
years for educatiorial i.deas to filter from originator to prac- 
titioner. Regardless of the credibility ot: this statement, 
educators agree that the rate of Information flov; must be increased. 
One way to accelerc3te the flow is to ha^/e information readily 
available. In an effort to ro'::pond to .:x growir^g need of educators 
to have access to educa t.j onal inf or;:iatioi') , the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction (DPI) hr.u: initiated an inf orxuation 
service for local sciioe 1 districts. Th^'. information retrieval 
service is provided through rrojt.-c;-. Tl JI^ ''<M.-.' {Iowa Network for 
Obtaining Resource Mat;orials for Seiiools . ) 

The field repre-.ijnta t i.ve for IMFORf-i-^ in your area (Area XIII) 

is : 

Dr. Phillip J. Single, Director 

Area XIII Educa tioiial Ser\^ices and Media Center 
T ho II a 1 v o r s o n C e n t e r | ■ o i d u c <.i t i o n 
Route 1 

C o u n c i. I U 1 u f f s , I ov; a '3 1 ''"J 1, 

Of those materi.als listed in this b ib 1 i.ography , only those 
with an ED num.ber or Journal Articles 11 i^e available through 
the Area XIII Media Center. All other inf o nn..i tion listed should 
be ordered direct from the address listed « 

In requesting information through Area XT II Media Center, 
the following information will be necessary: 
Date of request 

Date you desire information (allov; 10 days for delivery) 

Your name 

School 

Position 

Address of School 

List ED * s by n umber only 

Journal articles should be listed in their entirety 

Send requests to Cr. Pliillip Slagle at di^ovn addre-^s r as he 
is your contact with DPI for all i.\t^'Ci' :•. tc r ia i . 
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administration students. , > 
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80. 


81. 


Lux, Donald (;., WilliiS Ray, aad Jamt > J, iuiffov.' 
School Ind us tjr ia 1^ To<'.h nolot;y Curriculum Pr oJ t'r r. • '\ 

of the Tr.du>^ L r Li I Ay Us Curr Iculum I ^roj ec t ( I A^..'? ■ . 

of Cons true c i 


State Uni v.'r;:^ i 

The Wor ld si 
Textboo k"^ ; .i;-. 


- ■ " d o f M£^. n uf a c t. \il 1 n g ♦ C - > 
!\'\.c.-ia :\^a Fouadat:ior; AuxUi?^- 

' ^ ^ ^I'lL^ ' Industrial ArLs : ' 
■^■v ' I'.t-.nua Is , and Tt^acher ^ -> ^ ^'J ' 


Ohio S t a 1 L* n : ' I >' '•' s e . i r c ri Fo i.i nd ..i c. i o i \ ; 
ED-058-398, f- ■ : , and b:D-058-400; 


A Junior High 
Fi nal Evaluation 
World 
."Ohio : Ohio" 
'^1 . (ED-054~389) 


• ' ^" 'roject: : 

J iambus, Ohio: 
:i:-05S~397 , 


8 2 . Th e Worid of 

Textboo k , J-i^"^Oj' 
Ohio State Univ. 
ED-058-395, and 


^ -^^ rro j eel : 
1 umhus , Ohio : 
■ -058-396, 


83. Fleming, 31aac:\- 1, 
Junior MUva ^r^^ '' • 
(ED-O60-2B7VT--01 


L u' u i. uni I' o r 
iunc- lV69. 


84, North Carvvlin i 
Schools . -rixp i 
(ED-057-2547v;- 


.1 ■ L I 960, 


85. Budke, Wo^^Jl-v K, 
t ional E Kp i r a f 
Technical L.ctri;.-'. ; 


;A'nt i ■ 
"'.bus , O:) ' f ) . I 


' I md 


86. Delaware Sr.i'..'.^ 

Occupation ^ ; . ' . i 
Occupat ion a : l \ :•: . • 
H.B. 509/~"i:"^ocl?'^;: 


- f P ij h I i L' i ! ^ 


(ED-057-234) 


. licols Unuc:ir 


87. Florida St.i- v : 
of Work: A 


9/vT-012-229) 


88. Kn 0 X C o u n L V 3 < : [i- a r l i : ^ L ! . ]^ u b 1 i, c I n s c r \ •.: l i >■ 


A Comprehen 1 v-j^:'. 
Students. 1971 
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ch School 


89. Cincinnati Pubiic :-chools. 


An Ann Ij/s is C' t ^. ' 


Project in Social S tudies. 1971. (i*D- 056- ' " • 


L- Orientation 
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90. OroL^on SiaLc DeparcmonL of -'ducaclon. Teacher ' s Gu Ult* To : Self- 
U : ci e r s t aiui inc__ Thro u^h Occu pation al Kxploratlon {S ITOE) 1968. 

91. Pcirneii, ..'alt.-. 1 ^''i'-li^^l]'-*^ ' : ^"''^^'i 1-^*^^ rndj/r.-:. .iriJ i 

9 2 . A j i ■ : r . I '. j •. ■ ; ' l" . : : i ■ > i. . : ;■<■■'-, r :i r , h . i : u ; 1 v i- 1 u ; ■ r.K' .it i ' r » u ^ i >■ 

' A'.Mi.laL)io Mi-:\..::..'>r. . :'.;s7a:-c- : u Hall, 

93. i-. 'C.-:?^^r.^: a. a:;.! ''r-/'.;-- ■..-l-.o;.. Th.' J ^ Ain^-rican 


9o. Ai-:-, ;A.i:-A-- K. S\l'^*"' "'-'-''^l^ ' J'" "a." ' ■ • ' ^' -t 


!:A Alor U : ji: . 1 9nS . ~ '(fiAWi^^TlY? 9*) 

9S. • A: i vlT:. : L . M i •^..> i. u olUi;- '>l .Ai !ir a L i u:i . k. .r : •...:AAi^?.- 


99. Ohio .-^iiai:- Depar !:r.-^n c c-*: ['Al.uia L : .vn . r Ash '.A' - 

GuLd^i. uv-^ for A Lanni n^j: (\ireer .u^^veloi'iineac rro^va; "'; L 2 In '>i)io. 
June 1971: ^C^ro^Tz'^TT) ' 


100. P.:a'-*c'.''.- [A".' r (.-A ,\t chc .sVirkshv-tft oii lAio Devc 1 op.'r-e.: t A^iide l ines 

ior t'laa: un.s v.arccr 1 ) u 7 r I o p :: i e 1 1 1 I ^ r o ^ r a i s ?■> 1 2 iri Columbus, 

Ohio: Oh.:.-. ^ t a L t-ljtjpar Li:iv:nL of Kchaca f ion ; June 1971. (Kl)~033-313) 

101. Leu[u:'d» 'Ajorge E. ['he Oovo L'jpmL-n r ■ ! I ir-.t-r v-u -rt .• ;: )i.,cl: An 
Inter It. reporc . December 1968, (t'.i^A- ^'-^rVi < 
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1 02 . Hush , Don. I Iil 0 . Between KducaLion and t he Wo r l d o l " V.'or k ; '[hc^ 
Inuv^o o\ ihi} W orld of Uor k. February l%9. lT:i7-03y-")8T) 

LO K P'lHU, Donald 0. The World oi Working and hearn Lnv;. U\\\r in'), 

^ • il!i£iLRlLL^' ' '±} ^ i'.d u c a L i o n I ' r o g r : . i ms ; [ma^;e o )' r i ■ ' i • . 

Volumes I , 1 L , a nd I LI ; Teacher (Oriental io n Ac l ; v i !. i... .ii.ii'i 
and c'vali.ia t ion, Lesson VI ans , Re ource File. A u g u : . c \.^^(-') . 
'(1::d-034-880, r:D-034-S84, and ED-034-885P 

105. I lo r yna , i .a r r y I. . Work i o \\ , I.e. i_£"n L n f, , a lui Ca r * c ' r t * ^ . ^ m ; 

^' ^ ^ ^ P.^-^' ^ ^ Approach L o h uman K e i:;o u r C' e i )eve i. pire n r. . Au . i < ^ • ' 
Oi:D-034-87A) 

106. >!odel ( it:i^'^i Siirvi'v : A ( roii* -n: i vv.- i'l'w.-ra:" .i > • . 
I:: lorat Ion and Vocat i c-na i Kd u- it- '\ * ' > ' j j ' ^ ^ ■ - ■ • 
ll?b-O42-0O0) " 

107. C a .'^ e W e s c c r n R e s o r v ^.^ >' ; • i . l - r s i i \' , ' ■ - *. i . j r t. n< • i > '. 

r k 1 1 1 i-'. C r r i culm: ; P a :> r o n T r ^ j / ■ . : ^ 
LLTriJerT. I^yTT {Er)-0b2-Ty^^^^ 


108. .\i.',.m» is.iv;:i'>ai! I. I'lif 1)^ ■ vv 1 'i mi l i\id M.v.^ ■;. • 
.i:; i I a I « ■■>',r. 1 1 ».'d i' i i ^j',i'a:;i t.-l "^'•■^]J[J^' ' ' * ' ' 
Pr epa r a L i c> n in A Seeo ndar y Schoo I , . ) m i ■ . ' » ■ 

:::)-02T-T6T) ' 

'109. !'ii;nu^o, KlU-n il. '^L'^'^'L L''"' iJ "^i '.-Aiiui: 

New >u' X i CO Wcs L er ii S la t. t:s Sina 1 1. i loo I s i' i r-] • 
(:-:D-029-723) 

110. 


Mi nel J. 

i » i^rnt'Si: h . T:»»-' 

Part:iU'rsliin_ V 

v)ea 1 i o'; 

A :iew 

?rv.r<ra;r. in [nduLii 

ria J.-Tcchn ic.al 

Kduca L i.* - 

(!-:d-oi 

2-313) 



i,!eni r*a 

1 Ml>.:'n L>.;an I'n iv^T 

s 1 i- y . A Me r i e 

s dra' 1 '• 

? rob 1 1' 

ir.s vMi K lee L r i c i L v 

and hleel ron i 


Par tne 

rship High School 

s : Correlated 

Pr oh lorn;-: Ai 


I nt. eg L 'a L vx \ Kno w I L'd^.e . Cor r l- 1 a L es Fn^]ii.sh, indus ;. v ; ■ • i' ■ \- 
xathenv'. l i , and science into a tlexibl.e o;;u-'. . f u,, >.i 
iy67. (ED-053-339/VT-Oi2-023) 
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Arl; Leu laced 


1 ! ' V A I t. 1 a led 
Knowledv;e . 


' i , V Ari_i ciliated 


1 IV 


(L:i)-03A-39O/ 


J ^ S L ud.i , 
Line, Guidance, 


i Pi'v*!^. n\! t ten 


i:.C.i..A, 


V ii' ■ : .i:. 1 Tit rodu*. t ion 
i ■ . J ] iM ; i vt ■ :• cud) 


:L;utit 1970, 
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0 on Career 


Career 


' !nji 


' n 7"" 


: * • I Air Hue 
■ I uien ts • 


; I lor ilradi^.s 


1.1 1 fi 1 a Is , 
'■I!)' 

' " '-'■■'■'fC; ill 


' ' ' l S trand 
(!^!")-03a-666) 


o 
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1 .3 .5 . }• r , m k , N . 1 1 i } . M u t ' 1, } i . [-Mj k i l„!i« .^Jl^r L JlL. the Suninior S'LaJy on Occupa- 
^ *^'iVLLv.^'"^*'^l.l^'.y 1 f andTocimL(\i n-:ducac''ion , 19t)5. (KD-003-109 

136. Delav.irt' ncup.iL i.-Mial. l\osoarcli Cooi 1 iruit ing I'nit. The Development 
^lL.-L.J-^iji ''"'^'^-^'^'^ Fciur.n: i '.n-i f o r tilic World of Work : Part I, 
K,it^L>^«:.iie aiui Prop osa l tor InvoJvcnent of Schools . 1968. 

TKD- C)'!J'7 - :yC/ VT - 00 7 7 0 ) 

137. (\i 1 Li a Sv.iio Advlisory i:oiincii on Vocational Education and 

T L- c hn i r a 1 : r . I i I : i II . K e . KsiJ /i iUy SLudy ot Career Ladder Curriculum 
L^jllLjliLi^H^^^^^^^^ (:ounsc^^in);, January 1971 . (F.D-057--254/VT-012-913) 

138. Wavii- Scafc LnLvor^icy. The (ialaKv {Man in ind ustrial Education : 

'"^ ' ^'f ^J.^ 1. ^ ' ^' ^''i'^J ^ • ' il:* ^••>^ r*-'^' i<>;n cod Tc cr i i or Fellowship Program ^ 

i'lan.s and n^.uorials tor four major career clusters in grades 7 
through IJ. 1968. Ci:D-045-798) 

139. D«> tncj Kavr.uiui f . . 'hildaiv;^; Pravt lcL-s L(.'.:i'! Mig To i.areer Orientation 
a.id Tns tnu.iion For Selected Secondary School Students of Connecticut . 
.L^nuary T^^^'^. n^TTTSZll^^TiTVT-'^"! '3- 578 ) 

I'-'tO. :t:;; Li >\.' , :ai' >lil i'. .\_ SrrJ^*', dh t '^y. 

i i .i ■ . ;:i>-"/ ■ -t/o"^ I'o- -'M I , i'.!)~o?.i-9 i2, 

i.;^-0.\>vM KU-i).'..'-') ^\ , !^i)~i).^^■*M^, KI)-i).\'-^J ih, KIKO J 2-937 , 

. -'•-^i.!/-*' : ■ , ? ^ \ i-:: - ■ " .'■'')■ iU . !• M - fh' •) 1 , ..n- 02:?- 94 2 , 

. .-v^ .'-M., ^ . K/-^?22-^'^^', , K;)-u2^-^j^*:) , KiJ-0^2-MAo, ]::])-022-947 , 

:-;:)-.-2.N9^..^ ll;-O22-0:.9, HD-022-930, l::i)-u22-931 , ED-022~952, 

L:D-022-953, ED~022-^:'o3, ED-023-884 and ED~023-S85.) 

141, [ i I p I , : . a r y L . SiTd te^ 'Ai'^ L9-]LX^^)1- i' 'i^uy; \ix\yA Lsh in Career Educatipn. 

Aii/i.^.! I'w 1 . (y;)-()^V)-404) 

142. i : , I . M . : .' . " . [ • . , 1 ' • ' ' ^ 11 - '\. T ' vl 1 . t' coloplcial Approach 

t. ^ iil' ' ■ ' '>-'d V V. v: j^yJiL^J... I'i" llLLiillli: 1 II. Separate Kducalion Centers* 

FinarRcp.)rr . XoVt'":7bor 197] . (KL)-O60-193) 

1 4 i . V . » 1 1 , I , . . A I ' .. 'd. . ■ i o .-. i I L . 1 Sat, e 1 1 i I v.: Occup at Ions Program. 

liU .•ri:n :-;.. pt l . ( Kir^ fuuriTr on*"dr op ouT^ June 1971. (ED-060-196) 

144. A : ' i i > > t ■ ' i- j u i i o \)o v 1 mi a Pro^;ram of Uccupalional Training For 
^^cTvxyT Al l enatecl V ouc h_. Connecticut: Norwalk Board of Education, 
ATiguat"''l96a^ n:b-0i6^boo, EfA025-O4l, and ED-025-642) 


W:y\\ ...} ^ r uction FU')oks for 
Mat [K-::ia( irs. dune 1968. 


^N", t L i oii.i Cur L' i r II 1 um 

. ' ' -V V-' 1 opmoivL iv)r "Work 
U' Monf a .1. 1. v 

■.'11,') 

,■:.)! ^-^^i-iit Si udrn t. s 
Stu<b>' And Work 

;\" I.' • : 1 MM I'M' ! lu' 
si V i r I II i .1 : Cdhi- 1 1 
(;';:^-()()^-3r//VT-()lA-771) 

i :. r 1 1: ■ « t'l ■ j^n (k u-upa Llona I 

lOiui .1 1. i ou I n t iu' Juu [or 
: ' -.'M r< - li . l\'br uarv 


!^! I'liiu I ion t)l t Ih' 

L L V - iari ior C;o] 1 s 

aiM .'.r : i r, a I a I ion lU* t wc'cu 


,i a;'\!: aiui I i ir ( 'iHUiiiun i t y 


r5r;. ( l,.ini*..' 1 Km ' ot t ir.' -i f.u. mitiy Colleges. In-Service 

!>^.\^i:l:'li'i!^...!il...U!A'. J^L^'J.'' ' : )-062-966) 

l'>'>. i'! • i..'-.- r!u' ('L.tiUA' : 1 *M' , \ . ^i.iiy Collegea. Soc i al 

'•'» "v i. ( • : .\ Cil .V ic uluro . 1972. 

l^j^'. '".i.r.i, Ml f.i . u Marine Technicians . 

lo.l . tlori'-.^, . ;. .\ T .: <r.^j.v ,t ns and Technologists 

.1:1.1 J :i« : Vv^T . iiic 1971. (Available 

1 ror:; ' iVr:\i.KMl ! t , Springfield, Virginia 

".IJilil; /aialo.v; No. VVr-l'iJ f price 95 cents.) 

IbJ. S:.tl1!.>' 1.011.1;:! Hi irv ! . . 1 i 1 Brochurc for Employers 


o;.;v; A Two-Year Degree 
'VT-012-ia8) 


163. Ml »ri.' i ; i;.' v..\)i:invini t y i 1 J ■ , ■. ;. f ll BrochurG for Employers 

aiui ; ; i ;m:; la Oy'----':'^'^^ -^.v: A Two-Year Degree 

"in'"'^>^)7l LV-ii'"">lir ine "sc i.'tu^^'^ " -7vT-012-187) 

L.:]i\h}:\Ji::'^lh}U^'^ys:^i]j^^^ - ^^^^^ i^^^- (ED-037-535) 

i6;j. Wriwlr;. !''.'n"(>r!:iarict' tioal:;: .■ i. : . i'r otot ypos : A Manual for 

vTh.m iTi p I u 1 1 aTTTT^Tc[\ n fcTr " [-M t ^i: a : \ la : - Of) 1-4 13 ) 

io6. i'.'itiui.- <L/ac' iioai'vi ui V )..:i ; i. . :.-.•{: iv>n and Rehabilitation, 
\-:o:-k:.\.^-- a.ia(;b(Mik: vsijt_iji;:i ."^•<' - ' ^ 'i j cccives I'or Career 
. ' : V U^f^-* 0 ^ -^'"^ )" 

.1.7. I rv : ; . ■ : I- , .h>;ie}.'!i aivJ Cu;:; linoh. F ^evicw and Synthesis 

:.• .V . ■• 1 na i vKlaa ' : i . r .. : ;on L n Vocational and 

■ , ^1 'V::i^Z: LlLL^ ^ • ^ -^''^'^""-^Bg) 

.r^w. =iv:r. V. fr^;j\ : . . uri inu . PREP Report No. 16 . 

;::.;::>;., i..'!.: N'r::. iaa^l Cvulcm* :\>i: LducaLional Communication, 

.... Kducacion; i:)72. {\:\)-(UA-]S5) 

tijj. . .;i'.'iJ. ^'Qi^^- V<-" 1 1 i.i.i a^ion Teachers Should 

•jii;^ A . ' . ; n.! Lv iduarnii^Y" iasciar linn'^ '"'November 1971. (ED-057-184) 
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^ '■ '"•'■''^ '"^iV'-'^'JA'. J.^V ^^^^ Vocational KdiicatLon ; 

' . : '.' J;. ;jj ^' V'l'.'Ahl * i> ^ ^ ^> ■ I ^ > j'j J- ^ n me n t a 1 Control, P ub lie 

M'V V 1 >/rs , i\Misr.i ur [ l^n.^ ]r\^oA Procoss tn ^ and DivStribution, Health, 
an . i" ■ ; r.'i ^ ■ « r ] jTi ; m ' W 7 Y .* ^("i; iV 0 57 - 2 3 1 ) 

in. v;.!. -'i^*'*''^J-^^'^'' ^- ^y. V ^ ^ i n a 1 Education ; 

' ; / . ". .•■j.VjJ iLL^^IL^v ^ ^ ^^^-ti oss , Curriculum DevelopmCiaL , 

' ■ ■ • ■• i: ■•'<il.l-^^^^.L^!^^'\.v i 'HHMuontT and Follow-Up Programs for 

I — ' :'.f i . •:.'.r/.»' ! . Kr:>t--ar 'h V 1 s i ii i I i t y ; Tho Vocational Education 

l'^'^' ."• I 1 , *\:;.iiL • ' ^ • y r^^- Vnc. ttional Education Through 

"Tii. '/yj. v;V'. '.L^-'i' 'lO.^^^^ S<'ptomber 1968. (ED-029-952) 

■ .M;.-!, .:. > :J oMuts. Mi( r.i; L-acbint;. l^REP Report No. 17 . 

]■.[..: N"atU)i\vil Ccaer f'^r Educational Communication, 
!\i,;>.-aMo:i; 1972. (E I)-0/»l--190) 


17'":^. I. tr.i V;vm r lona L and Tcohnical Education, 

'iMt.;-, .. ■ lor job-Eniry SkLIly: A Selected Bibliography 

• -r ' .. ..r . .1 He vi- lupinont . November 1969. (ED-034-061) 

1.7(j. .\ . ^ \\ m.m L i ■ jik 1 1 J'.d t ira 1. 1 it_m and C\\ idan ce : A System 

: >■ Lu.ijbii:^ , ()Tuo: Chailos E. Merrill Publishing 

17-. i; .\\ • ■. ; vi-r i I V . Ho:-^) i t. .i 1 i L\' Kduca lLon Curriculum 

Vr rt ; :^Ijiai. l^- 'porT ." " T'lTlmiary 1 970. (ED-042-053) 

17S. .- , • . i t ..>h i i si) i ruj: a T raining Program for Child Care 

VjrKv'; : ;. -"m !>' f .Tr fi-a";h s . ' O^jc ember 197 1 . (ED-058-392) 


17'^. Li t >'.:. . :n i.t V r;. 1 1 , N\.*w Vi.u^k. f' lreer Ladders in Environmental 
: (!■:;>- O-'^ 7-097 and KI>-051-400) 

160. 'iit :• .' :;! : r. :'\'i;!^.la I i on . Env h ele mental Health Technology : 
• • • • ■ ' '-j^^^-^C .^}^^^^ J':'^*!,^'^-^ ^^^"^ Environmental 

JSLlE^I:.;. • "'ty j' 'To '*'^('i;D-i^(r2-579/V'r- 01 3- 351) 

181. :■!:.'<!' ! r oiiiiclat. ion . I'.nv L ronmenta 1 Health Technology ; 


- i < ijr ■ • IT'S .ii Tr i ^nid K ducatLon in Environmental 

jv^T^ "^7 0 r (llo- 062-579/ VT-013-352) 
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'un.Lt . Ion. Knv 1 r onmental Information ; Programs 
' '''^L it\ l\i\v 1 ronme ntal Technology . May 1970. 

1) 

MnutaMoiK Toc hnlc l.an Descriptions ; Programs 
•J''.-' Knvi ronmental Technology . May 1970. 

". i J itj-Vj/ Kacio yr^ ami Actions in Initiating 

1 ' I r:nv ii'o amutuai Control Technology Programs ; 
,i:.7i;iTV''nJ7lT (i:D-062-531) 

:L i- n. C! irc!e r Kdiication in the Environment ; 
si' il'Ii- \'voi\\ U.S. Government Printing Office, 
. ; .f. .k :;i:i;iln?c 1780-0892 , price three dollars.) 


nru/;it. . Mun Lcipalities as a Model for 
' ' ' ^ "Ij^ i-^''^ -^ l-TfcjcUnical Education 

; / i. • u£. iJLj on^.'^ ; A Suggested Curriculum Guide . 

..ill . i • M< 1 n agement: Occupat ions ; A Suggested 

^" ' ' ' • ^ 'ill?* ^ f led Domonstration Curriculum 
vi- V VMiTTcfrand ED~G1G-G54) 

' " ' ' " ' ' ' ^ il' ' ^lilnL > A Siiggostod Guide for 
oi Oih; t r i bu t ion and Marketing . 

; - . M e y o. . Pilot Training Project for 
I > ; : . !ji i cL ing, Focusing on Responsibilities 

yV " lA'cuTiber' 1967. (ED-027-383) 

I V I S I J L ab»j e g. An Outliae for a Tenth Grade 
''■^'1' ^iiil^^'i^^ -^^^ oriented and provides 

i /n wf various occupations. March 1971. 


ri t le MAfHEMATTHfi StC TT.T: BMTT.nRR 


Author J/ Robert Br\ygs and I^yoe p. Gossage . DatB Pub\ 1969 

Publi\her South-Western Publishing Co>. Slot Madison Road^ Gihclnnati, OH ifS227 

T^aehkr or Student Materia I ^Student Coet $1»96 Length 162 pages 

'• •■ ' , ^ , ■ * 

Grade Level Secondary . ^ Suggeeted Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: To provide a thorough rev lew of fundamentals of mathematics 


1 ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Provides an effective review of the fundamental mathe- 
matical 6perations and applications* ^t is dersigned as a basic teajt itor an 
intensive course or as ai supplement to any basic mathematics textbook .A This 
workbook is ideal fpr remedial situations and can be used effectively as a supple-^ 
ment|^ courses in clerical practice, general business, record keeping, distribu- 
tive education, and business arithmetic. *ModeJ^cript is used throughout the book 
to help deve^pp correct numeral construction. E^eqUent application probleM en- 
courage the s*tudent to master the fundat((Im^>^^^ facts. ^ 
AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANDj^^^fSTS. 
\ ■ ■ • 


, Title ' MARKUP MATHEMATICS ^ . < \ ^ 1 

' Author " i • ^ ^ Date Pub. 196?^ 

Publieher Teaching Systems Corp.. Boston^ MA ' 

Teaoher or Student^ Material StudenV Coat, Length 116 .pages 

Grade Level Seconoary/Adult Suggested Time of Uee * ^ 

OBJECTIVES: * ' 


SUMMARY ^DSSCh IPTION : Te arches what marfc^£..i^how to calculate it, and why 
it is so important. The ♦caching approach is aimed at understanding—not just 
rote memorization at formulas. ^ ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCT^ -^^ MATL'RIAL AND TESTS: 

ERIC .fc7i. I , 

■ ■ ■ /T 


193. Kaba, Alb<.Mn and 'xal.pli r.i-»-^;ra.in . 1 n t roduc L Ion Co Vocational 

ii.^.-!iXillLLL^^^^^^^^ ^'y.p 1 ; !.on of career opportunities 

Tn lTuriiVc^V'7>rTn . n Wi/l. (KI)-059-407/VT-013-505) 

[,iie.:nar, W.l^. .VA.ijl'i: ' L ['^'[] J I Kd ucati.^on ; Now Horizons : A 

il^ MoL^t ;nv;^ tho American Personnel 

KRIC CUm:' Kd' .v i : u^a.i 1. Adr: i u i st rat Ion , "'^dUC Abstracts; 

A To I luc: i . :•. '.'.Xi;: l)n-t;i;, ^ iosnin.'.; tin Devoloping Vocational 

KducaMon 1' ro i^im;;:.. i : i,,^ Sciioc^Is." March 1971. 
(I'd) -OA 6 h-'^ ) 
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Ban t a . Tr uvl v . i iki r « > i\ on a ^' ^ '^L ^ ' ' ' ^ ^* ' 'i^*''' '"^'^ ^ 'il^-'^' jj^ L ^^IL* *Ii • 

National Cunior lor Ij.lucat iona I Clocnnun i'.Mt ion > U.S. otiiiH? ot' 
Wucation; i.07J. U'n-034-OvSfi) 

Tiishnan, Harold K . '\'\:c Duvx^onr i,* ^ni ' ^ • '^i'^- '1*. J 'Jj,^-l^J£^^ 
Work Kx-pe rU'iico lM-oy;rVms 7" .Kmc ^1 96d ' * ('KI)^'0':2-9fl /1'1)-019'-~4 9A , 
ED-022-910, and 1-0-022-919) 

V.Kli'. C loar i n/jioaso on VocaLional amJ 'an i I i^uu-at. i(Mi » "Work 
K:-:pur IcUlc tor Hroadoning t)ccupaL ion.a I i)l : i-r in^.s : A St^L^'tt'il 
ii Ihl Loy;i-aphv for l*so in PrOf^rara l>*.'Vt^ htn;n'/nl /' N«w»'mlior 1909. 
(t;)-0i4-Ut): ) 

L(>^' Aa:^t'lfs I'liv !'>i* iiO.: 1 s . A wuidt' ti* Wiok l''.:--.[U'r i rnt l-'.<Uu;a t. i on 
lll'^ ^ J'-'^P L)ynK- n t i M ai-oi:;o riL ; A_ rro^ra m _l « ) r^ J'. c Miior Hlgli Scho {)ls . 
r9t79. '(Kl)-M2"-(r02) - - — - ' ^ 

Bucber, KobcTL and oLiicrs, l-/cM'k K>:po r ItM ioo lYo^rani Curr iiMiIum 
Gnldo. 1970. (F:)-062-*jr3) 

Scaill, '.siliii:r. .i . (*crarurrtai Work~'-Mu<Mr ioii; I V rams in the 


C.ovcM a. o* ' t^'liro <>\ KA'onotiiii* Opportunity, Minnosuta. 
01 WcM'k and _Wr]r^,.m,'U> J I. An^^uat 1 970. (Kl^- OoO-^i ^ H 

Wrjii/, , ,<olM'r*( I., and William D. Woian.sky. isrvit.«w an<l ''V i_<i'_''J 
ol I.LL..raM!r..' en Io!i Traiiiiiu: in !ndn.-;Lrv. "1 9T2 . (KI)-062-5 1^0 


29« U.S. DoparLiuont o\ Labor. Ho w To T rain Workers on the Job . 
1970. (KD-03 3- i39/VT-01J-192) 

• Myjil' IJl'iVj >v ln,.', ^Hn^^^t-t unU^i es T ln'()ny,li In-IMan t Trat nln>>. March 
1970. (Avjliahlo from Nat lonal Tochnical Information Service, 
Springf le!;!, Vir>?.lnla 22.151; Catalog No. rB-199-515, microfiche 
price 95 ccuus. ) 


/iSLyAii£Li! r^ommi t l^ h's ami T ndustry- l- Jd ucat i on Cooper at Ion : 

'I'liL' AdvL ^^ory Comniit teo and Vocational Education . Soptombor 1969. 
(Available from American Vocational Association, 1510 H Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20005; Slock No. 2A106M; i)rico $1.25.) 

2. Hlondeau, AlborL J. and James L. lioerner. Vocat loual and Techn leal 
Advisory Coimiu t tees ; Guidance For Our Future . (El)-0J6-A61) 

3. Stephens, John F. and Loren Martin. A Project t*' l)L>vf ?lop an 
Instruct i onal Packet for Advisory Committees in Vocational Kduca- 
t ion To Ho llsed in the Orientation of School Personnel and 
Committee Members; Final Report . October 1971. (ED-062-567) 

A. histliuto for l!ducatfonai Development. Par tui^'sl) i p .hjj;^^ .'^^'hoois; 
iZi-'*' *-'^^ 'iiL ^^'^ W ays to rp operat e : I_l.»du: :Jj^y and Fdu ra t 1 on , 
Sf udy No 7^ 2. 6c tober 1969 . *( KD- OJ 9- 2') J and Kl7-0J8-53A ) 

5. Burt, Samui* I St reu^^t honi ua Vo i u uteei i uduiit r y Serv u'o to 
P ub 1 Ic Fd ui'.i t i_. m : A Haslc Minual f or Scli( u> I A dmi n i s t ra t ors and 
Business Fxccutive7 > September 19"'71. (FD-062-52H) 

6 . A n Internship Pro^^^ram for the Training,, Exchange, and Transition 
of Vocational Education and Business^ Industry, Agricultural, and 
Governm e nt Personnel : Final Rep^)rt of a Pilot Study . June 1971. 
(ED-062-517) 


E. Career Gui dance and C oun sel \ n\y . 

^» ^iii'^'j'^^ '1? ^^^'il^'ii'L^'^ili- 'illi.' 1* i ac' emc n t . Proceedings ol i lu^ 

National Conference on Guidance, Gouusollng, and Placement in 
Career Development and F.ducationai-Occupational Decision Making. 
October 1969. (FJJ-0A1-1A3) 
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2. r.ampboll, U.K. and l.ouLu^ VoLler. Caroor Oiiidance : An OvGrview 
oj Al tornat. ivk^^ AiT^u'oa oiios , Columlnis, Ohio; Center for Vocation%il 
and Toclmli'al. Kducat Ion , ()liI.o State University; August 1971. 
(K[)-057-la3) 

3. (Campbell, KoluTt K. Ttu? Syst^-tns Ap[>foach: An Hmer^Jn^', Hohavloral 
MvkK^I ioj \ona\ ( ; u 1 d a w co ; A S ummary Uepurt . January 1971. 
VKD-OAT-lTyf 

4. National Advisory Council on Vocational KducaLlon. Counsolinft 
uid Cuidanc-o: A Call for Change . June 1972. (KD-064-482) 

5. Iloyt, Kenneth B. Role, F unction, and Approach for Guidance in 
Ca reer OLVcLopnicn i of Vout U from .lunLor H i^h Th. rou^h Senior High . 
April 1969. (l':n-033-386) 

6. J'.or^ imer, WiLlian K. P ro^u' ams of r.ui danv c 'V'^,^^ U^^^^'^^^'l U^.^ ^^'^ They 
Rela te to Voun^>; People and Their Preparatio n for Work, dune 1965. 
(ED-054-T90/VT-00:^-609) 

7. Wolf be in, Seymour L. Occupational I n forma t i o n ; A Career Guidance 
View. .1968.* (F:[>029-346) 


8. ik-rr, lUlwin I., and Stanley H. Cramer. Voc ati tMial rigidanc e and 
Car cor iK'Vr - U^pn uMit in the S'M^oois : Toward A Sy ste ms Appro acii . 
Boston , yuiirisachusetta : llouy;hton-Mif L lin Company » 1972 . 
(Price: $9.93) 

9. Herr, Kdwin h. Dec is ion-Mak ini.', and Vocational Development . 
Boston, Massachusetts: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1970. 

10. Mullen, Ma r ga ret J . A Volunteor Program in Vocational information 
a nd Career (Uiidance for Secondary Schools : A Handbook . May 1968. 
(ED~024-809) 

11. U.S. Depar trr.unt of Labor, M:in[)ower Administration. Career 
Guidance ; A^ Report of the Subcomini t tee on Career Guidance of 

the Committe e on Speciali/.ed Personnel . June 1967. (ED--025-786) 

12. Urbick, Thclnia, Dec islo n-Mak in;:^ : CAPS Current Resources Index . 
Ann Arlu.ir, MichLvvm; Counseling and Personnel Services Information 
Center; June 1968. (ED-021-305) 
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Author ' D ate Pub. 1971 

National Retail Merchants itesoclatlon 
PubliB'her 100 West 31 Street, New YoilL NY 10001 

Teaoher or Student Mat erial Student Coat -$3*00 length 35 p&gqs 

Grade Level Collegiate/Adult ^ Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: - . 


SUMMARY l^ESCRIPTION : Presents a thorough understanding of the arithjnetic 
principle^ and procedures in buying and pricing goods through a specific and 
organizea plan for training executive trainees and retailing students* Containd 
charts, yceview problems and questions. ^^Chapters include profit and loss state- 
ment, methods of determining closing inventory at cost» features of the retail 
method of inventory ^ the retail method and buying plans > the merchandise budget 
and open to buy, price lines and markon, orders, invoices and vendors' discounts* 

AVAILABLE IN3TRUCT0N MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti t ie ^ MERCHANDISING -^KATH FOR PROFITi AN EXECUTIVE HANDBOOK 

Author Murrciy Krieg^r ' ^ Date Pub. . 1972 

Publishe r Fairchi]d I^blicationsp' Inc> , 7 East 12 Street, New YorHt NY 10003 
^Teaaher or 3tudent ^ ax erial Both Coet $2»93 Length ' 9^ pages 

Grttde Level Secondary /Collepilate Suggeeted Time of Uae ■ 

- \ * ' ' 

OBJECTIVES : 


s 


\ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Helps anyone in merchandising to solve the^most intri- 
cate of retail ma-^h probiens. includes formulas for every conceivable retailing 
situation! ecGcrtial del initionst markup charts. Covert invento^l6S« purchases* 
profit* turnover* etc. ^ ^ ^ 
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AVAILABLE INCTRUC^Oh MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
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13. \'A<\C C Umt i lU'inMisi.' on 11 n^t; and !'ersoniu»l Sofvlrrs, ''Ma t t:h Ltij7, 

'ludeuLs .i;)d /.ir.MM-M: A !i i I) i i o^^raiiliy . " Juno L970. Cf':i)-0'39-'37 5) 

L5. .'!t'pp(K'k. . ilk' L'si at ul Mi.t;i iso of^ Occiipa t_lua..i 1 L^^ *^ "^J^'lt ^i?^^ • 

It) . « . "ipb*:- 1 1 , {* L K . '> na.I rfU iclanco I n Ji'^lf.-'^^'i''*' ^ v ura t Loii : 

1 / * ! • u \ • i V ' ; » , 1 .( ' ! • iM i : ; t. ' S , ^ j ' v ^ a i i. danci^ Pv acl i^a;s i n Schoo i and 

18. i'fU'v, ih'CiUi.y W. ^'^L^ jIL A> ' ' ' S C a d c n t s P<.'rco;>t of tUi_iilam'r 

'l"^ ' *\ '"L^Ji^ll'l ■ 'I' ' ' LiL*^^ Lll ' 'in no so a Ar oa Va»ca L i on> 1 1 - I rc hn I cviJ- 

19. : ant'Sc) La ' aLr Dopartmonl of KducaLion. ^ii' ^^i^^L*iLi' ^L^^-lil^"''^'^-'' 
Til- 1 1;^ 1 : p a c : ■ ^ a • • t j i d cn t : A Sc-arr h i-'m^ }^ vL a t iv m ) '*-»2L^i.- ' J?. ' 'J biy ' ^ 

• ' r i- • ■ ' * ' ^ ^ 1! • lil::' * ' li- 'i* ' 1 e c L e ci P l> r t ) n a 1 - S ^> c i. a 1 /Va r Ij i h e,^> . 

20. Turn r , t '» . \ . ' ^ 1[ ^i' a l iona 1 Clio Lc\o of i^i gh Scl loo 1 lilLLii IL' ' jjl 
I'ia- ;;p.i> t' A^L' . ' *1. 96''^ . ( K D- U 38 - 4 99 f 

21. f>l.arr-.oy, aoira a. Vora l i ona 1 Cho 1 t.o ana ()u i dan r t,* : j ^^-'dv? 
r)h7. (Kn-039-5tV/) ' " ' * *~ ' 

22. Ha:-ii !. Lmi , t,ick A. an.l (i. I>rian done^. I n U.'^r a l i n^^ and Kv.i I ua L ing 
C_a r ej- I a f ^ > r ma L i o 1 1 i. n a LK^vel.opmcuLal (iu Ldanco P f ogram . Ma r c h 

23. >!otriso;i, .'jlward J. and Vivian M. liudak. A V^n-a t. i on:i I (in idanrt.; 
IIL ^ y _ ^ j ' ^ - * ^ ' ^ ^ i >^:i xdvo 1 ; ^iQn i_rj J i ( ) u a f 1 1.* r 1 y T e c h n i c a J. K f p o r i 
fra^ Pn^joc'c At(iT[-f. March L966. " (Fd>02A-7 52) 

24. BoLtora:;, lam*, s K. and F.L. Oll:e. , Develo p Ln^q A Pro-r ata of 

S l uden c Pc- ' .'^ 1 ! ' ^ ' i ' r v i c < j s f o r A r tj V o c a t* ion a I -Tey li n_ i£_a . j St^hools ; 

Final Hepc-ca:! Volumey I and II. December 1968.' (I- 0-027-435) 
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25. Miller, Carroll 11. A !U lot Projocc Kor V( nwi Loan 1 liu idnnco in 
Licononilca 1 Ly Utulordeveloped Areas . Nobilo guidance program in 

the twcLvo souLhern-most counliieB of liilnols. 196H, (KD-026-527) 

26. Carey, K.N. The Current Status oF Vocatiional Guidance and Career 
Deve lopment in Maryland , February 1971- ' (ED-063-517/VT-01A-505) 

27. Qklahi>ma Slate Department of Education. A Guide for Developmental 
Vocational Guidance ; Grades K-12 > 1968. (ED-026-532) 

28. SLevenson, W.W. and li.E. Sandlin, Evaluating Career Guidance, 
C ounselin g and Placement : State Level . IdentifyinR Areas of 
Cv)nc era and Determining Evidences Needed for Evaluation ; Career 
G uidance, Counseling and Placement : State Level . December 1970. 
(KD-0A6-D09) 

29. New Jersey State Department oi: Education. Report of 1968-6 9 
Vocational Guidance and CounselinR Projects . 1968. (ED-0A2-031) 

30. Hawaii State Dej)artment of Education. Guidance C\irrLculum Guide : 
Career Development ; Intermediate Level . 1971. (ED-060-483) 

31. Columbia University, Teachers College, Implications of Career 
Development Theory and Research for Counselor i-Mucat Lon * 

June 1967. (ED-024-078) 

32. I^radley, Richard W. and Dthors. 'i 'i*! U*^^'^ ^ Tnfor mat ion and 
V ocat i.cM\al Gu Ida ne e Cur r Leu lum ; 1 mp 1 emouta t ion o f Counselor 

and Counsellor Educators Perceptions of P re-Service Trainin)^ . 
(Kn-061-412) 

33. ^iorman, Robert K. A Guidance Project To investigate Characteristics , 
Background, and Job E:<periences of Successful and Unsuccessful 
En try Workers in Three Selected Industries . September 1966. 
(ED-011-976) 

3A . North Carolina State Department of Conservation and Development. 
Kale Lgh-Durham Area Vocational Guidance Institute for Counselors 
of Minority Yout h. March 1972. (ED-06C-A9A) 

35. Career Counseling and Follow-up Study : Sp i. ^ 1971 . San Francisco, 
California: Pacific Heights Adult School; 1971. (ED-059-461) 
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36. Collings, Runt J. The Hocond Time Around ; Finding a Civ LI Ian 
Career in Mid-Life . 1971. (Available from The Carroll Press, 
43 Squantum Street, Cranston, R.I. 02920; Price $5.75) 

37. U.S. Department of Defense. Target — Tomorrow: Second Crircer 
Planning For Military Retirees . September 1970. (ED-063-517/ 
VT-014-090) 


F. Computer-Bascd Guidance Systems : 

1. U.S. Office of Education. Computer-Based Vocational Guidance 
Systemo. 1969. (ED-034-408) 

2. Barucb , Rlioda. Computer-Assisted Systems 1p Guidance and 
Education : Report of an Invitational Conference on the Implications 
for the Practice and Education of Counselors . October 1969. 
(ED-040-598) 

3. Willowbrook High School, Illinois. Report of Sixth Vocational 
Guidance Systems Conference , December 19-20, 1969 . Conference 
on development and implications of computer-based guidance 
systems. (ED-057-254/VT-012-114) 

4. Coi;swe,ll, J.K. KxploratOTy S tudy of r nformat. lon-Procossin^^ 
Procedures and Computer-Based Technology in Vocational Counseling . 
October 1967. (£0-017-710) 

5. Vlaliworth, VI. J. A Computer Assisted Vocational Counseling System . 
March 1970. (ED-038-686) 

6. Bohn, Martin J. The Educational and Career Exploration System ; 
Field Trial and Evaluation . March 1970. (ED-038-661) 

7. Myers, Rogor A. Pt^l i minar y R eport : A ssessment of the First 
Year of Uso nl the l vt[u caL innal and Career exploration System in 
Secondary Scliools of Genesee County, Michigan . September 1971. 
(ED-066-482) 

8. Jones, G.B. Development and Evaluation of a Comprehensive Career 
Guidance Sy^stcm ; Final Report . January 1971. (ED-055-310) 
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9» Tloilo.man, Davul V. T\\<' Orv;an i .:aL i on and Intont. (. on of <i Proposed 
Data and Kd uoat iona i. Syste m For Vocational Decir>ion-Makinfi (ISVD) . 
nooember 1.965. (ED-062-65"6) 

10 . Dur s t i , K . M , r.ug^;c!s t ions for Tre atment of InCorm^ution About 
OccupatLons XL'i^'jli' December i966. (ED-062~()5'0) 

11. 0 ' M a r a , K . i'^ . A 'rhtn u'of i cal Foundation for the Use of Occupationa l 
InroriruU ion i a ' irfu idance (ISVT)). January 1967. (ED-062~654) 

12. Tlrdt'man, David V. and olhors. An Information System for Vocatioaal 
Peels tons ([SVl^): Selected Wor kln^,^ P apers . 19(7?. (i:D-Of)2-655 , 
ia)~6'62-6f)2V I:.D-062-651, and ED-0()2~b49) 

13. Tiedenuin, David V. Thout^Jit , Choic e ^ and A ctiun; Processes of 
Kxplorati on a nd Comiuitment in Career Development . Volume 1 and 
Volume 2. August 1967. (ED-050-293 and ED-0!)0-294) • 

14. Tiederaan, David V. The Information Syste m for Vocat ional Decisions : 
Description^ Subs e que n t De v e 1 o p men t , an d 1 mp 1 i c a t i o n>s . July 1968. 
(ED-060-480) 

^ ^ • /iD '^lyiLL ^'Z^ ^ ^' ^. • ' ' if or mat inn System Uri' Vocaj i o n_a.l J ) e r i s ions ; June 
\967 to 7ln"y"T96H'.' September 1968." (ED-031~92Hr 

1 6 . T i e d e nui n , David V . 'H ic^ Cu 1 I 1 va t i.o[i i C./treers Throi w^U Gui dance 
^IP- d Voca I i ona i K d u cnt ion : \ n format i o i \_ _S v !- j t e f o r V o c a t i o n ^ 1 1 
Derisions ; Proj^^t Report No. IB . January 1969. (ED-034-212) 

17. Tiedeman, f)avid V. and others. Information System for Vocational 
Decisions : Miscella neous Project Reports . 1967^1969. (ED-062-536, 
ED-061-561, ED-a6'l-'')62, ED-062-534, ED-062-535, and ED-062-537) 

18. 0 ma n , Richard A . liiip] e nn Ti_t a i^on i^j' (!a reo r Dec i s It > n Game o n 

'1 J' ^ 1 Ki r < ' { 1 ( it I nip a t ( • r ; An 1 1 > r a j i < m i \ I" t^_V a 1 u o in a S imuiate d 

Cu i dance E nv i rt mnie \U : U]_U )rma t. Ion Syste m for Vocational Decisions . 
No'v ember i960. " (ED-"()52'^4''97 ) 

19. Tiedeman, David V. An Information System for Vocational Decisions : 
Final Report. May 1970. (ED~042-046) 


(] . Car 0 0 r f n lj?J[ji};[U i oii : 

1. NorthiMSLLTn IJinvorsity. The Caroer information Center ; A Working 
Model . 1.96^). (!• I)-039-359*) 

2. Circle, Duncan F. The Care e r Information Service : A Guide to Its 
Developmeni and Use . Hay f968, (£0-021-300) 

3. Wltit field, Kdwin A. and Richard Hoover, Roy^^ tonal Ce nter For 
Collection, Synthesis^ and DLssem ination of Career Infonnation 
For Us e By Schools of San Diefio County (VIEW System) * June 1967, 
(ED-015-513) 

4. Stanislaus County Department oF Education, California. An Evaluation 
in Stanislaus County Secondary Sct^ools , 1 96/"1%8 : Vocat ional 
information for Education and Work (VIEW) . 1968. (ED-051-432/ 
VT-006-469) 

5. Smith, Karl. Jay. Project VLF.W : A Study of tlu - Effect Lveness and 
Efficiency of a Noedlesor t-Aper ture-Card System To Disseminate 
Occupational Information . August 1968. (Available from University 
Microfilms, 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106) 

6. Youst, David B. A Comprehensive Micro-Image Kile for Occupational 
Information : Final Report . June 1970. (KD-047-335) 

7 , Wyoming Slate D e p a r t me n t o f K d u c a t i o n . Wy ( ) m I n g Oc ca ip a t lo n a 1 
Resour(:t> K it (WORK) , Index '7 0. (ED-039-'4'07/VT-013-628) ' 

8, Tonkin, William J. Vocational Guidance Through Videotaping and 
Television . 1967. (ED-036-047) 

9. I.awson, W.[i. and John Bancroft. Projec t NOTIFY : N eeded Occupa- 
tional Television Instruct. Ion For Youth . June 1966. (ED-010-641) 

10. Minneapolis Public Schools. World of Work ; Grade Nine : Teacher * s 
Guide for the School Year 1967-1968 . (Manual to accompany, a 
televised series of programs on the world of work.) (ED-031-723) 

11. Atlanta Public Sciiools. Occ upational Information Via TV ; 
Occupational Information Materials Project . 1970. (ED-063-462) 
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12. Florida Sttiio Department of Kdncatlon. Countdown to the 70 's ': 

Or cnpal: ion.i 1 1 n I'on na I ion U ppor Klomentary and Middle Grades . 

1971. a'^7-059-T6T) 

il*L£.^lL!ilbl-i i C: a r c ^ ' r jlt^U a t at f ( mi V_i 1 f a ^ e s . Columbus, Ohio: 
Division of Guidance and Testing, Ohio State Department of 
Education; June 1971. (KD-055-215) 

lA. U.S. DeparimenL of Labor, Hureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational 
Outlook Ha ndbook ; 1972-72 Edition . (Available from U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402; price $6.25.) (ED-063-A69) 

15. i;.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational 
Out look Kancibuok; 1970-71 Lditiun . (E D-044-513) 

16. U.S. Dopartmeiu. of Labor. i llgh lii^ht s of Qu>i H t icat l ons and 
Training For Jo bs Listed in the O ccu p ational Ou tloo k Handbook . 
1 97 1 . ( KD- o'oO- 2 2 3/ VT- 013-F5 5 ) 

17. U.S. Department of Labor. Gu I'do to l.oca I Ch • c u p a L i . o n a 1 1 n f r ma t i o n . 

1959. (LD~039-340 and ED-0i6'-088) 

18. Ohio State l;opartmeat of Kducation. Sou rcGs ut" Occupational 
Informati on. September 1970. (LD-O54-39O/VT~0I2-218) 

19. U.S. Oft'ico ot i:duc\ation and U.S. nt:parinK*iit of Labor. Vocat ional 
i:ducation and Occupati ons . 1969. (K D- 0 3 3 - 2 4 3 ) 

20. Hopke, WiLliaiii R . (Editor). The Lncyc 1 opod i a of Cartu^rs and 
VocationaL (U i i_J ^ nice (Kov i sed Kd i i o_n ) . V o 1 u m C' I , Planning Your 
Career ; Volume II, C areers 'uid Oi ' cup at ions . 1972. (Available 
from J.C. Fcr^;u.son Publishing Compnay, 277 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York 10017; price $39.50 per set.) 

21. New Jersey State Department of Labor and industry. Series of 
Guides Desit^ned To Provide Job Info rm ation on Specific Jobs . 
1971. .(ED-062-563/VT-013-977 through VT-013-983) 

22. New Jersey State Department of Labor and Industry. S C2 r i e s of 
("a l i d e s D c s i ^ 1 1 cn 1 to Provide J(>b Inf ornia 1 1 on on Spec i f i c Jobs . 
1967-1970/ (Er7-062--563/VT--014-024 t hro'\7^7f^0l4-"06^^^^^ • 

23. Des Roches, Dean L. Occupations For You . Part One and Part Two. 
(ED-017-704 and ED-029~946) 
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Career Op i)(n- 1 lui 1 1. K'l; for T(>ohnu:[ans and SpeciaLifjts (Five-volurae 
set). Chicago'rTrc7r Forguaon pTiblisliing Co., 1970. 

U.S. Office of Education. 25 Tecliriica l Careers You Can Loarn in 
2 Years or Less . (ED-OeO- 22 3 / VT-bl3- 567) 

U.S. Office of KducatLon. Dire ctory of Public Schools Offering 
Technical Kducation Pro^u'^^ms ; Fiscal Year 1969 . (ED-039~351) 

Technical hducation Ye arboo k, 1 971-72 . Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Prakken Publications, Inc. ~"(p7ice; $10.00.) 

Graham, R.W, Barr on's G u ide To Tl io Two-Ye ar Colle^ges : V olume .1 
and Volume 1 . (Available from Barron's Kducatlonal Series, 
Woodbury, N.Y."; Prices: Volume 1 - $3.95, Volume 2 - $2.50.) 

Wisconsin State Emp loyxnent Service. Careers Without College . 
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Tit I i PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN flETAIL MERCHANDISING ■ 

■ : ■ " ■ ■ .• • X" 

Author Murray Krleger ^Date Pub. 1969 

National Retail Merchants Association - . 

Pubii eh e r 100 West 31 ^Street, New York, NY 10001 

■ " * ■ ' - ■ ■ ' 

Tgaoher or Student Material Stuc^ent Coet $6»00 Length 168 pages 

Gr&de Level Secondaiy/Collegiate/Adult Suqqeeted Time of Uae • • 

OBJECTIVES: ' ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOHrr A math workbook of real merchandising situtations that 
store personnel must deal wit^r'^nNa day to day basis* Includes chapters on marfcon 
—based on retail price, based on cost price, initial picirkon, cumulationt average 
and maintained markon, markdowns, sales, shortages, gross margin, turnover, inven-. 

•tories*, stock-sales ratios, profit, purchases, transactions, discounts, teras and 
dating^ ' * 


AVAILABL 


NSTPUCTOR MATERIAL AN,D TESTS: 


Title 

Author. 


' PfibCRAMMED BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


Harry Huffman and Jia ne Schmidt 


Date Pub. 1968 


Publisher Gregg/McGraw-Hill Book Company. Hightstown. NJ 
Teaoher^r. Student latp.ria I Student Coet $3>16 Length 

Grade level Collegiate 

OBJECTIVES: 


Suggested Time of Ue'e 1 sea* 
f 


0 V. 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Designed to enable each student to move throu^ tMe "text 
at his own pace, to master the materials in a step-by-step seqtfence that 1& psy-* 
chology sound, and to obtain constant reinforcement of what ne has learned/ 
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Current I nd i ^ Lj.[il' Monthly publication 

citing and iv;vU «. , • \ i Uc journal literature. 

This riNnr; . .. /'/:.' •:, .U.itailed indexing for 

arcLch^- . . • .-v.- :■:)>) education and education- 

reLitcd : r ... ■ .. ■ co career education can 

be loci;.../. . . ■ ".M^ler the heading of 

*'Car^J•J.^ • . : ' ;■ : >-:n to C LJE can be obtained 

for $3V.' : V' . uiation Corporation, 866 

Third Av: V . : ■ ■ ■■, - , ; \'- : I , 

Inform . >ioiiV:: -.t-. ■ : . ';;;j; v!a ' accurate, relevant career 

information :: . . ; . ..... . ■.vj'iv;;* i.cec uniques for the active 
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counsel ; ■ ^ . r.iVv^'- i.als presenting information 
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nevslel > ■':v ;orTn and the supplements 

can be c: .'■"> ■.'^:ar from the National Career 

Infonr-iLl.: Cc.r: , ."' : ■, \-Qp;iiiire Avenue, N,W. , 

Wash inc.L* : . . .a . J ' . .■ . 

Car eer Wor I d . .'li-'Utir:; ■.• ■. \-r\i}o\\ maga/.ine for liigh school 
students . 
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May, proviao- a; ■ ■• ■■ iaformation for students 

in jwaiar a;-;.! sta. a ■ Each issue contains 

a s y s t e:"ia t i. a t • :-:a . . ; , ' ' ■. . cm re a r c lus t er s , a guidance 


feature vhicli ■ . a:-: find out about himself 

and his inteta.-sta , . • a. avrnation on several specific 

occupations, a dU^r :urrent events are shaping 

f u t u r e o c: c a t j. on.;, ■ ; : ■ ' , . a: 1 n p a r t - 1 ime jobs wh i le 
in sciiool , eta. > L ? C areer V/or.l d can be 

ob t a .1 n ed for $2.95 a ■ a ■ . a > . ; a -j sc hoc 1 year (min imum 
of lb staiaanta); OJa^^■^ :a ; a a::a;a:iilum Innovations, Inc., 

501 i , a k c V o r a I A v ra. i i . , a . o r: ^ Illinois 6 00 0 . 


7. Occupational Outlook Quarterly . Quarterly journal providing 
interesting and readable articles on the current outlook for 
occupations in a variety of career areas. 

This quarterly journal, prepared by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, provides well-written, illustrated articles 
with titles such as: "Logging — A Job for the Hardy," 
"Physician's Assistant — Medical Occupation in the Making," 
Business Machine and Computer Manufacturing — Career 
Opportunities Are Excellent," "The Trucking Industry — 
Highway to a Career." A subscription to Occupational • 
Outlook Quarterly can be obtained for $1,50 per year from 
the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 
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ISSU(: A-N V. 7N0. A( 1974) pp. 613 


ABSTRACT: IHIS SEVENTH IN A SfPIES OF REPORTS SUMMARIZES THE I NFQRf^^'A T I ON 
^^FCEIVE') FRHM ^ccn^RCH COnROlNATING UNITS (^CU*5) REGARDING THE RESEARCH 
ACTIVITIc^S CONnuCTED OURING THE SECOND STX MINTHS OF THE F-ISCAL YEAR 1973 
CnVE'*^iNG THE PFcirjn qp JANUARY If 1973 - JUNE 30 , 1973 . THE INDIVIDUAL STATE 
R-PC-RTS INCLUDE TH- PROJECTS COMPLE"rEOf NEW PROJECTS FUNDED, RESEARCH RELATED 
ACTIVITIES, AND c>Rr)jpcTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED. NA/^.ES OF THE STATE DIRECTOR 
FOo V'lCATIONiAL FDUCATION AND THE RCU DIRECTOR ARP INCLUDED IN EACH STATE 
P:"PrRT, (Mil) 


INSTITUTION NAME: rtURi'AU OF OCCUPATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION (OHEW/OE), 
WASHlNGTONt D.C. 
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FOREWORD 


This report summarizes information received frcrri State Research 
Coordinating Units (RCU's) regarding researxii cv.:tlvities conducted 
under Section 131(b) of Part C of the Vocational E-;ducation Amendments 
of 1968. This report covers the second six months of Fiscal Year 
1973- The purpose of the report is to provide inPormation that will 
assist States to be aware of research and developtv.ent conducted by 
other States, thus facilitating exchange of information and reducing 
duplication of effort. 

This Semiannual Report has been prepared by Larry Braaten and Frances 
Watson of the Demonstration Branch-of the Division of Vocational 
Education Research. This is the seventh in 3 series of reports on 
the activities of the State RCU's. The previous reports are listed 
be 1 ow : 

a . Annual Report on State Research Coordinating Unit Activities 
For Fiscal Year ]970~ (ED-053-293) 

b . Semiannual Report on State Research Coo rdi nating Unit 
Activities for the Period July 1, 1970" to December 31, 1970 
(ED-O52-38I) 

c. Semiannual Report on State Research Coordinating Unit 
Activities for the Period January 1, 1971 to June 30> 1971 
(ED-067-463) " " 

d. Semiannual Report on State Research Coordinating Unit 
Activities for the Period July 1, 1971 to December 31", 1971 
(ED-068-71«) 

e. Semiannual Report on State Research Coordinating Unit 
Activities for the Period January 1, 1972 to June 30, 1972 
(ED-076-781) ' ~ 

f . Semiannual Report on State Research Coordinating Unit 
Activities for the Period July 1, 1 9 72_ t o December 31 , 1 972 
(ED--080-720) 

Copies of the above reports with assigaed ED numbers can be obtained 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. 


Howard F. Hjelm 
Director, Division of 
Vocational Education Research 


October 1973 
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INTRODUCTION 


For fiscal year 1973, the States receivr^d million under Section 
131(h) of Part C ol" i.he Vocational Educaiion Ainendmenls of I968. 
These, funds could be used for paying jp to 75 percent of the costs of 
the Slate Research Coordinating Unit (P.CU) and for grants and con- 
tracts covering 90 percent of the costs of research and/or develop- 
mental projects. The minimum received vjas $11,355 by Alaska and the 
maximum was $751,698 by California, Thirty-one States received more 
tfan $100,000 for res.earch and development. Among these 31 States, 
9 received more than $200,000 and 7 more than $300,000. 

By the end of the fiscal year, nearly rill of ine. States reported the 
expenditure of FY 1973 funds foi' grants and contracts. More than 300 
new grants and contracts were approved, v\'ith approximately 50 percent 
of the projects relating to career education and development of curri- 
cula and instructional material. Titles reported for other studies 
indicate continued emphasis in the areas of evaluation, administration 
and planning, including investigations into improving management infor- 
mation systems for fol lowup and data analysis. 

In addition to the main function of administering the State's R&D 
program, reports indicate that extensive consultant services are being 
provided to teachers and researchers in both the secondary and post- 
secondary institutions. An increasing number of States are striving 
to improve dissemination functions and are bringing the products of 
R&D directly to the practitioner. Especially significant Is the 
increasing utilization of microfiche and the development of search 
and retrieval capabilities within the State department headquarters. 

The nature of the projects reported tends to indicate that State- 
administered R&D projects are making worthy contributions to the 
research literature and have provided significant assistance to many 
communities in launching career education programs. A review of FY 
1973 listings in Research in Education (RIE) and the AIM and ARM 
iistings published by the Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
at i.lvj Ohio State University, indicate a high acceptance-for-process ing 
race of State-produced materials. 

The S^^.miannua 1 Report which follows is a compilation of State Research 
Activity Reports covering the third and fourtii quarters of FY 1973 
which have been received from che States. Additional information on 
projecvs" listed under the category of "new projects funded" may be 
found in the "Research Projects in Progress" section of Abstracts of 
Research and R e la ted Materials in Vocat iona ! and Technical Education 
TARM) , publ I shed quarterly by the Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, Ohio State University. Final reports of the "projects 
completed" are abstracted in the monthly issues of R esearc h in Educa- 
tjjort and/or in the quarterly issues of ARM. All reported research 
projects administered by the State educational agency were included 
in this report, whether or not they were funded under Section 131(b) 
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of Part C. 



StcLtd Re^eoAc/i CooMdincuting Liwit 
SojiiiayinuaZ RepO/^t6 

JanuoAij 1, 1973 - Jane 30, 1973 




ALABAMA. 


T.L. Faulkner, Stale Director Cor Vocational Education 
James R. Bishop, RCU Director 

PROJECTS CO>[PLETED: 

1. "Development of the State Plan for Vocational Education" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: NONE 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Prepared report for Congress on the status of vocational 
education in the State 

2. Completed status of industrial arts in Alabama 

3. Planned vocational education work conference 

4. Conducted junior college/ technical institute consolidation 
feasibility study 

5. Evaluation of an indirect method of estimating the factor 
structure of large data matrices 

6. Evaluated and revised vocational information reporting 
system 

?• Development of a comprehensive manpower supply and demand 
information system 

8. Conducted labor market availability study 

9. Determination of possible course offerings for given 
technical institutes 

10. Coordination and dissemination of curriculum and research 
materials 

11. Evaluated local program applications and computed unit 
entitlements for FY 74 
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Alabama 

12. Conducted attitude murveS^oi youth c.l.ii!)'.-; 

13. Evaluated local and State vocatiionnL pro^- r auis 

14. Compilation of a hif^Lory ol: vr---;.il (orui j .ic: L:i t-n in 
Alabama 

15. Conducted pilot study to test revised vocational information 
reporting system 

16. Evaluated reports of contracted researcli activities 

17. Conducted economic studies of given areas of Utate 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Further implementation of manpower information data 
system 

2. Further implementation of VIRS 

3. Annual Federal, State, CAMPS and Appalachian regional 
commission reports 

4. Annual statistical data collection 


erJc 
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Luuis D. Ridle, SCace biiectui: iui' V v^^i.a - 1 onj.i . v...ic i ji uii 
Louis D. Ridle, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

!• "Statewide StuueiU boiiovmp" 

2. ''Project VIEW" 
NEW PROJECTS FUNDED; NONE 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: NONE 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLAiNNED: NONE 
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MI ZONA 


\'0 c a t L 0 aa 1 F. .] iic . . C io u 


Sid lk)V'/iio I' . .u'. ■ r ' <* Lo i 
PROJUCTS COHPLi'TED; 


1. "llesL^D .'.h Analysis for DevJtlopmer. : Experience-Centered 
Curr iculum" 

2. "Home Economics Survey and Progran^ Planning in the Eastern 
Arizona College Area" 

3. "Survey and Task Analysis in Employment of the Retarded" 
NEW PPvOJf^iCTS FUNDED: 

1. "FoJ.lowup Survey of Students at Eastern Arizona College" 

2. "Home Economics Survey and Program Planning in the Eastern 
Arizona College Area" 

3. "Le Pera Elementary Career Activity Program" 

4. "Motivational Math Laboratory" 

5. "Pinal Career Employability Program" 


"Research Analysis for Development of Experience-Centered 
Curricul um" 


7, "Survey ^nd Task Analysis in Employment of the Retarded" 

8. "Yuma Union High School Career Preparation Lab Project" 
RESEARCH RELATPI; ACTIVITIES: 

1. CoiapieLed, re prod u cad ;k and dj.sseminated the following: 


Rca(i<' I ■■: j.-ite-'i' 





.- -n 



. Pages 

505 

194 

635 

419 

3695 

1698 

Microfiche 







tlepirofJuced 

1472 

1869 

2201 

1949 

1478 

1108 

Ha rdcopy 







C;rcu,l.;it.:d 

108 

45 

91 


44 

51 

ERJ.C S'.i.srches 







Com p. If: ted 

, 75 

90 

104 

112 

72 

83 


Arizona 


2. Added 3,233 pieces of career education mnLLTlals to the 
career education clearinghouse 

3. Distributed 750 copies of the bibliography and index 

4. Filmed over 15,000 pages of materials onto 189 microfiche 

5. Continued individual and group consultations on career 
education materials and presentations on the clearinghouse 

6. Made presentations to inservice workshops, both within 
the clearinghouse and within local educational agencies 

7. Assisted 1,448 people who contacted the clearinghouse 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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J. Marion Adams, Suate Dirc-cf.or h.>r y^>...'i.l ' ,. .1 1. ic: 

Jack D. Nichols, RCC Director 

PROJECTS COMI^LETED: 

1. "Developing a Coimnunicat Lve Skills Pr;ogr;.iin for NinCh 
Grade Students" 

2. "Pilot Project for (.)ffice Simulaiiion" 

3. "A Research and Demonstration Prugrani for the Preparation 
of Health Occupations Teacliers for Seicoadary and Post- 
Secondary Schools" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: NONE 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Assisted with inservice educatiort of several schools 
regarding the implementation of career education 

2. Reviewed numerous proposals submitted for possible 
funding 

3. Assisted local teachers in conducting local mini-grant 
activities 

4* Assisted in the development of proposed projects for 
meeting personnel development needs 

5. Participated in the evaluation of a pilot career education 
project 

6. Provided assistance to Arkansas Career Education Project, 
funded under Section 131(a) 

7. Preparation of selected portions of Scate Plan regarding 
Research and EPDA 

8. Collected and compiled selected data regarding vocational 
students 
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Arlcansas 


PROJECTS MD ACTiV LTlLu i.AiN..h:0 : 

1. Providing assistance to the State Career Education 
Demonstration project 

2. Review and assist with research and development projects, 
exemplary projects, and personnel development projects 

3. Acquire and disseminate findings and materials requested 
by individuals or agencies 


GALIFOllNIA 


S.im L. barrel:!:, Staic Director Eor VuL-.at: i^.T.-il i li.i::ai:Lon 
.l.i.;:eo H. Craiidaii, KCU DirecCor 

PROJECTS COMPLETblD: 

1. "Youth Guidance Systems" 

2. "Profiles of Community College Students in Career Programs 
for Use in Occupational Counseling" 

3. "A Study of Factors Associated v;.ith V/illingness of Home 
Economics Teachers to Teach Wage-lLarnltig Home Economics" 

4. "Training in Management and Informatiion Systems for 
Vocational Education in California Community Colleges" 

5. "Evaluation Model Development for Marine Technology 
Programs" 

6. "A Research Project to Test a Coordinated Instruction 
Employment Counseling System Focusing on Student Adjustment 
To Work" 

7. "Action Research Training for Vocatioual Educators" 

8. "The Ventura County Manpower Projection Model" 

9. "Vocational Education Programs in Califoriiia Secondary 
Schools" 

10. "An Evaluation of l^oise Levels in College Welding Labora-- 
tories and Its Effect on Student Hearing" 

11. "Development and Validation of a F.-iychopLiV:-; i.o log Leal 
Measure of Work Capacity" 

12. "Teacher Evaluation in Vocational and Career Education" 

13. "Assessing the Career Development SlalUv- Students and 
Teachers" 
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California 


14. "Research to Measure the E{:[e(:tiyci:t 'j'r- of Fc lev i.s(-»d 
Instruction in Consumer Education v/lch D.i.sadvaii L:ij;ecl 
Groups" 

15. "Job Needs Survey Model for Use by Local EducaUional 
Agencies" 

16. "Training of Vocational Education TeacheL's In Roseafch 
Methodology and Writing" 

17. "A Comparison of the Reading Abilities oL" a Junior College 
Population and the Readability of Their Texts" 

18. "Multi-Media for Vocational Guidance" 

19. "A New Approach to Instruction in Agriculture Business 
Management at the Secondary, Community College, and Adult 
Education Level" 

20. "Feasibility Study of an External Degree Program In 
Vocational Education" 

21. "Measuring Growth in Vocational Development of Secondary 
Students of the Santa Barbara Career Education Project" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "An Examination of the Effectiveness of Target Area 
Vocational Education Programs for Disadvantaged Persons 
in the Los Angele& Area" 

2. "A Survey of Teacher-Pupil Relationships of California 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers Trained by the Full Pay 
Intern Program" 

3. "Development of a Model for Determining Needs for Vocational 
Education Personnel" 

4. "Program Planning - Case Studies of the Impact on the 
Organization and Operation of School Systems After Imple-- 
mcnting a Program That Has Components of Career Education" 
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California 


5, "Field Testing of lIuhiRllO Oi\.u... .jicaiUn urialh:'' 

G, "A Proposed Model fof }'::od S-j^vL and luv.;Cfiur;aar. Manav^o- 
ment Programs in the Community C^iu::c;Oi-j '.>L- CmI i,i:'or.n 

7. "Feasibility Svudy of an External Decree Proe,L'ar.i in 
Vocational Education" 

8. "The Measurement of AtLitudos of Chicano Freshmen Who 
Are Preparing for a Criminal Justice Career" 

9. "Impact of Career Testing and Human Potential Sep.iinar 
Training Upon Persistence and Performance of High Risk 
Students Declaring Vocational Majors" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Made fourteen site visits to research projects 

2. Supplied 142 information requesters with the following: 

a. 218 microfiche title sent gratis 

b. 120 pieces of hard copy lent 

c. 77 microfiche loans 

d. 8 pieces of hard copy sent gratis 

e. 567 pages of xerox copy 

f. 411 pages of reader-printer copy 
g* 1,457 pages of K^lvar copies 

3. Provided consultative service to individuals and agencies 
in universities, state colleges, county school department, 
local school districts and a State hospital 

4. Received and reviewed sixty-six prospectuses for research 
projects 

5. Disseminated information to agencies planning research 
projects 

6. Developed a procedure for "Staff Initiated" research proposals 
that would use P.L. 90-576, Part C, Section 131(b) funding 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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1 1 0 ■ THE BIG QUESTION 


Author^ " . Date Pub. 

New York Life Insurance Co. . . ^ 


Pub lish^t r Order from 'Association Fllmst Inc>> 600 Madison Avenue « New York. NY 10 022 
• ^ J . ' . , movie 

Teacher or Student f4ateri^l Student Coe^ ^Length 28 minutes 

Grade Lav el Secondary \ Suggested Time of Uae • 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Focuses on the story of two high school students and how 
they decide on a career. It emphasizes the importance of evaluating personal 
aptitudes and matching these with the^ demands and* requirements of various csuceers* 


4 ^ , ' . 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


Ti 1 10 CAREER TjEVELQPi ^NT ACTIVITIES 



Auth&r Larry J» Kenrteke ^ ■ Date Pu^. 

\ : ' ■ 

.PuhlieKiar ITT Educa tional Publishlnp;, 4300 West 62 Street, 'Indianapolis^, IN ^0 6 
Teaaher or Student crial Student Coet $'},Jd- Leng^th 144 pages 

•Grade Level Secondary . Sug jested Time oj' Uue 

OBJECTIVES : ' 


^ o 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Thin manual has temW^iom containing 124 student 
activities designed to facilitate career development. Employment opportunities, 
understanding work, understanding ^yourself , care^ profiles, describing jbhe worker, 
or^nlzed 1^1 or, startini: a. ouslhebs, career preparation, getting a job, and hold- • 
ing a joh^are inclucied in tho^ntents. 


INSTFU'C: . ■ y-.'.R'TAL A:^D TESTS: ins 


'available JNSTRU'C:^ y-.\R^AL a:<D tests.- instructor's Guide $2.00. 


^ . -575- 
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COLOtliVDO 


M, G, Linson, SUatc Director for VocatioiLcil Education 
Robert F, Barnes, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "Recruitment for Vocational Education Through Educational 
Television" 

2. "Manpower Need Survpy for Weld County Colorado" 

3. "Experimental Program for Career Education Inservice 
Training" 

4. "Identification of Inservice Training Needs in the Health 
Occupations of Northeast Colorado" 

5. "Identification of Elements in the Preparation of Community 
College Instructors in Colorado" 

6. "Evaluation of the Use of Inaividualized Instruction in 
Electronics Servicing" 

7. "Identification of Job Attitude Training Needs" 

8. "Identification of leaching Strategies for Improved Job 
Attitudes" 

9. "Development of a Vocational Education Evaluation System 
for Teacher Education" 

10. "Providing Automated Information Searcher for Vocational 
Educators in Colorado" 

11. "Job Market Analysis for Legal Assistants and Legal Secre- 
taries in Colorado" 

12. "Developing a Model for Computer-Based Employer and Job 
Placement Data Bank" 

13. "Development of a Merit Pay System for Area Vocational 
Schools in Colorado" 


ERIC 
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Colorado 


14, . "A Comparative Followup of Coiorauo :-Uniiu:ain Collega 
Students" 

15. "A Student Need Study of Arapahoe and Douglas Counties" 
NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Identification of Teaching Strategies for Improved Job 
Attitudes" 

2. "A Student Need Study of Arapahoe and Douglas Counties" 

3. "Job Market Analysis of the Music Instrument Servicing 
Industry in the Four Corners Area" 

4. "An Experimental Program for Career Education Inservice 
Training" 

5. "Development of a model for Collecting Job Task Analysis 
Data" 

6. "Developing a Program in Career Opportunities iti the 
Four Corners Area" 

7. "Designing an Accountability Model for Community Colleges 
in Colorado" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Supported research projects that had regional or statewide 
impact and implications 

2. Disseminated results of all restiarch projects and State 
Evaluation Sy£:tem (SES) activities within three weeks of 
completion 

3. Completed deve?.opment of and implementing the job demand 
component of CMIS 

4. Trained and assisted staff in implementation process of 
MBO for an October 1, 1973 implementation date. 
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ERIC 


Colorado 


PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1, Continue comprehensive statewide student need assessment 

2, Continue secondary, post-secondary program articulation 

3, Continue, effective facilities and staff utilization 

4, Continue curriculum improvement and development 

5, Provide in-depth evaluation of selected programs 

6, Provide information search activities for all vocational 
personnel through Northern Colorado Educational Board of 
Cooperative Services computorized ERIC System 

7, Reproduce and distribute all research final reports and 
SES reports 

8, Have each staff member identify minimum data requirements 
for effective decisionmaking 

9, Work with Department of Employment and Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to complete data collection in all phases of 
the occupational Employment Statistics program (OES) 

10, Complete development of a projection matrix to project 
job openings from OES data 

11, Complete development of Job Task Analysis data collection 
system 

12, Develop a system for collecting data for community Human 
Resources and Industry Resouces components 

13, Train staff in developing MBO system 

14, Employ MBO technician to assit RCU staff in working with 
staff to develop individual job functions and objectives 

15, Review and evaluate MBO system quarterly 
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.Tr..^.;»p!i f, Miu'piiy^ State rirectot* .:nr V""*a': i-v j i. I'.diu a t ii.-i 
Mc--i::iiT t!:! >Aht-))and and Richard C. W.i.lso-, :''''\: Co-- J i r\^r i:o 

VK.OJ£C:tS C:i:^I-lk'LETLD: 

.1 ■ ' ' 1 0 V e 1 o p in e n L a i-id Vci 1 i d a t i.o i . • ^ f ■ "i i ■ * ■ r-ii^ "> n a L ( . O".:. p e i: e n c y 
Eami?! nauions for Trade and !"itdi.is t. r : :.t !. ,jsi rucLijrs" 

'2. "An Experimental Pre-Voca::.ion^i]. Trdi.nlng Program for 
:\ Li r. i h) r I c a n d Br a in- Dama g e d C i . i 1 :i i: tzVi'' 

.V. ".\ !* ticiaJ ai-.ion of Educaticnal Programs fnt- Nursinj^-Related 
. v ;;j I'll Occupations'' 

:;!V; ruyuED: 

[.. ''Articulation of Educational Programs for Nursing-Related 
1 ICcJ 1. L ! . Oc: cup a t ions ' ' 

RKSFARCU RKLATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Administered Part C and D State projects including proposal 
developing, review, approval, and evaluation 

2. CoJ.Jected and processed end-of-year enrollment data for all 
vocational programs 

3. Disseminated research reports, releases, and other materials 

- , Held several meetings with State Data Center Analysts for 

revision of existing and development of new computer programs 

3. A:>::ri3'.:cd in completion of Division of Vocational Education 
evaluation reports to State Legislature 

6. Served as member of Department Executive Committee on Needs 
Assessment 

7. Prepared copy for publication of 1972 graduate followup 
data 

S. v^^:;^ked closely with State Department of Labor in initiating 
needed manpower studies for vocational education 


ERIC 


Connecticut 

9. Developed State Plan lui. Vocational I-d iCaCion 

10. Assisted in development of Part C and Part D discretionary 
programs 

11. Attend and participated in various meetings and conferences 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. A Study of the Staffing Needs of the State Regional Voca- 
tional-Technical Schools 

2. A Study of the Staffing Needs of the Division of Vocational 
Education 

3, Development of a Client-Need Analysis Model for Vocational 
Training of Handicapped, School-Age Persons 

4, Statewide Study of the Need for New and Expanded Vocational- 
Technical School Facilities 
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DELAWARE 


Conrad C. Shuman, State Director for Vocational Education 
Burton Braverman, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "Updating Automotive Services Program" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Performance Based, Self -Paced, Individualized Instructional 
System — Packaging" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: NONE 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 


erJc 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Paul E, Cawein, State Director for Vocational Education 
Paul E, Cawein, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "A Field Research Project to Develop and Test the Impact 

of Career Awareness and Achievement Motivation at the 

Junior High School Level — Metropolitan Council in Staff 
Development" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "The Development of a Student Followup System" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES:- NONE 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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Fi.j.X I DA 


PcU/JL^JtS COn-Ll-iTl-D; NOME 

N1:K TKw • • ••.iNHM;: NOMr: 

RKSEiAr '.ATf:;-' -■/•.T.lVITIES ; 

i- • i.:.'(v' . pacLic Ipatcdd in a variety of 'i^eacings, hearings^ 

- . ■ .Oil :].■ cu\c! rci'nn.i'.s [o;; placement and followup 

• i: ^' ^du'-.-j l:iori pr(:|j;ra.ni:; in all districts 

3, '''./'Vc-^lope J audio-vi.sual r.»a V-tvidilr. ior career education 

; ! >joeviL.:r_...^,i.v: r.o leglslrjtiva Cv?i!Ta\i t. tees aad oiiher interested 
■ ."•::i;p ^; 

4 -. ■ * t'- p > i i* e d / 1 n c V i ew e d mo n i h .1 y , c] uur L er 1 y , and s erai -annua 1 
-ir. Liial re.por-f.^i from projec c^^-, and disseninated reports 


- y ^'K.i'iid proiacts in procuress; held meetings with project 
. I. ; ■ -.lo r s , o. u r r icu I-jiij dcv e 1 cjp e r s and evalua tor s ; and 
.'i i-: : > ■ t^. t: ij d i n L" h e d e ve.l o p me n t of research a nd ex enip 1 a r y 
projvot..-. i;or fiscal year 1974 

6. 'i.i.-je :-cven accreditai'.ion visitations to schools in Florida 

7. la.'r.c.rirae-^idod and assisted in tiie planning teacher education 
p : ^ cj g r avn s a 1 1 d in-service v/o r !<; h; li o o s :-x a c i. act i v i c i e s 

8. Frepaced responses to recommendations from the State 
Advisory Council for Vocational Education 

9. Prepared materials for the flesearch-Exemplary components 
ot the State Plan for the Administration of Vocational 
Education; the Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education 
Division Staff Memoranda ; l!,S, House of Representatives 
report to the Perkins Subcommittee on Education; Cost/ 
Effectiveness Study; Pvesearch Coordinating Unit/National 
Institute Education position paper. 


erJc 
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Florida 


10. Began development of planning activities for divisional 
operation of Management by Objectives and Program 
Planning Budgeting System 

11. Conducted a visit to the Pinellas and Orange County Career 
Education Programs by a technical assistance team from 
USOE Region IV office 

12. Developed a program of work for the Bureau of Vocational 
Research and Evaluation and developed a planning matrix 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVIT..ES PLANNED: 


1. Assist school district in the planning, implementation, 
and evaluation of career education programs 

2. Monitor funded projects in research, exemplary, evaluation 
and dissemination 


3. Continue to provide leadership in vocational research, 

exemplary, evaluation and dissemination programs designed 
to strengthen vocational education in the State 
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GEOR'JIA 


Russo.lL f), Olark. St:iir: Dir.. :;o, for VfK\.ii:;i.)pa I Education 
Paul C, Scott, RCb" Dirt^cior 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "Impiementatioii of Career Development: in Eleven Elementary 
Schools 

2. "Operation Guidance" 

3. "Pilot and Demonstration Program in Development of a Pre- 
and In-Service Career and Vocational Teacher Education 
Program" 

4. "Developing and Testing of a Total Machine Operator 
Individualized Instructional System for Adaptation to 
Individual Vocational-Technical Schools" 

5. "Research Project for the Formation of a Simulated Work 
Experience Laboratory" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: NONE 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Hosted National Conference for RCU Personnel and Regional 
Curriculum Lab Meeting 

2. Initiated State Career Education Task Force 

3. Participated on State Accouaf.abiiity Task Force 

4. Participated ii; v-zorkshops and in-service activities 
related to dissemination of RCU-produced materials 

5. Developed tv/o new co-op programs for secondary students 

6. Developed job placement program for secondary students 
?• Organized job placement training .\.uuaner workshop 


— ; ■ — CAREBR-1)EVElI)B1ElMT^T?rNDA-RDS-F0BT^ 

Tit U VOCATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE INSTRUCTION 


Author ■ ; \ Date Pub. 1973 

. ~~~~Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association - 
PMbtt1i;iar ""32b^n^eK Center BQlldlng. Detroit. MI 48202 - „' 

Teacher or Student Material teacher Coet Free Length 

Grade Level Secondary ' Suggested Time <sf Uae 

dsJECTIVES: 


SUMHARf DESCRIPTION : Discusses career development in the automotive service 
industry "by describing standards for various positions. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

f 

Ti t U CAREER EDUCATIO N PROGiUM VOLUME III 


Author Suffene Wyso ng , Date Pub. 1973 

Pub 1 1 sher Houghton M i fflin Conpknyt 110 Tremont Streef!,^ Boston^ MA ^^107 1 

Teaoher or Student aievialj^ Both Coat $15>00 Length 


Grade Level ^ Seconda ry," Suggested Time of'Uee^ 

- • * IT ' * ' • 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCF IPTION : Consists of a sequence ^f detailed lesson plkns accM- 
paniod'by duplicating ma.sters and transparencies. The duplicating 'masters and 
transparencies that accompany the volume encourage a variety of student Activities 
ajjii^4^inforca the material In the lessons* Emphasizing small group discufisions 
and 'individual research, thesfe activities includei taking field trips, inter- 
viewing people in different careers, taking part in occupational role pla^, invit- 
ing parents to particip-.te as role models, using resource perspns, preparing displays, 
developing individual and ^roup presentations, and maintaining worHbooks. * 
^0-LABLE'INSTRUC7uh H-.^RIAL %ND TESTS: 

ERIC . . ■ 


Georgia 


8. Conducltid roiiuine disacdiiiiUciCiori activities for RCU films 
and materials 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. "Self and Career Awareness, Curriculum Development K~6" 

2. "Self and Career Awareness Program Development and 
Installation K-6" 

3. "Competency-^Based Vocational Teacher Certification" 

4. "Consortium to Develop Objectives for Occupational 
Education Programs" 

5. "Career Education for Rural Georgians 3 Crisp and Liberty 
Counties" 

6. "Development of an Individualized Instructional System 
for Mini-Exploratory Courses in Career Education at the 
Middle/Junior High School Level" 

7. "The Diffusion of Job Placement" 

8. "Project to Develop a Cooperative Program for Secondary 
Students in Medical Care and Allied Health Careers" 

9. "Project to Develop a Cooperative Program for Secondary 
Students as Auxiliary Personnel in Human Services 
Occupations" 
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Samscp. S. Shlgocomi, o.-aLe Direclrur. i Vocai. L/jaaJ Iviucation 
:^yh.ll Kyi, RC13 U.Liectuc 

FROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1« "StaLewide Fullowup of Post-Secondary Vocational Education 
Graduates in the University of Hawaii Conuiiunity Colleges" 

2. ''Follov^;up Study of Vocational Educacion Dropouts" 

3. "Kauai Comiuunity Occupational Survey" 

4. "Cormnunity College Instructor's Survey of Occupational 
Education Needs in Hawaii" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: NONE 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Produced the following reports through the VERSE System 
(Vocational Education Retrieval System and Evaluation) 
for Spring 1973 and FY 72-73: 

a. VERSE I - Enrollment Suiranary by College 

b. VERSE II - Enrollment Summary: Honolulu SMSA and State 

c. VERSE III - Student Summary by College 

d. VERSE IV - Student Listing of Special Programs by College 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

!• Publication of Results of Health Manpower Survey 

2. A Continued Statewide Followup of Post-Secondary Vocational 
Education Graduates in the University of Hawaii Community 
Colleges for FY 1973 

3a Feasibility of Study for Developing a Diversified Occupations 
Training Program 
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IDAHO 

Roy D. Irons, State Director for Vocational Education 
Kenneth E. Hanson, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "Development of Techniques for Simulation of Data 
Processing" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "A Comprehensive Career Education Program for Grades 7-9^ 
Supplements Commissioners" 

2. "Home Economics Related Occupational Classes" 

3. "Reproduction of POWER Packets" 

4. "Reproduction of REACH Curriculum" 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Distribution of Data Processing Packets 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Distribution of POWER Packets 
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f.LLlNOIS 


Sherwood l)'.':is, Sun.r 'i'[-.i;tor i'c^ ■ mmm i l-lduc^^'ion 

Ronald H . ; , i:^ , t 

PUOJbXTS COMl'LETED: 

1. "N'i'cioar Radiation ?rojL:CL: Pli.-^'iO li:'' 

2. "Maximi:': ing Human Ke.soucco Development in the Five County 
Tier Region of Southern Illinois: An Occupational Education 
Planning Grant Phase t" 

3. ".\ SLudy to Dofcrmine the iH^cisibility of Implementing 
Joint AgreemcMits for More EfJ:Mcient Utilization of 
Secondary, Area Centers, and Post-Secondary Resources and 
Facilities" 

4. "Cost Dif f erenti'.^l Analysis in Regular Secondary Vocational 
Programs and Area Vocational Center.^ in Illinois" 

5. "Development of a Systematic Approach to Followup Evaluation'* 

6. "Air Frame Power Mechanics Program for Upper Classmen High 
School Students Phase III" 

7. "Aviation Mechanics Pro^^ram Phase III" 

8. "An Exemplary Program in T":chnical Education: Industrial 
Engineering Technology Based on Measurably Stated 
Behavioral Objectives Phase II" 

9. "LPN-RN Program Phase II" 

10. ■' i'Mi-.strata on Ccmcer for Comprehensive Occupational 
LducaCion Pro^;ram Planning" 

11 . "Career Education In forma t ion Campaign" 

12. "A Dcnunistra tion Center to Exhibit the Merits of a 
;:u;)porat Lve Education School Leaden-* Program and Ways 
They May Be Originated" 


Illinois 


13, "A Drive-In Coiireronce Cor All Comnmaity Colleges in 
III {.no Is L[U:erriSi:od in LciarnLu}:; About: Programs for 
High School Leaver.:; at: t:hr- Community College Level" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "DevGLlop and Test a Syst:eraatic Approach for Implementatip'r^ 

of a Statewide Suudent Based Management Information SystemV 

\r 

2. "Statev/ide Assessment: Programs for the Disadvantaged 
(Secondary a^id Post-Secondary)" 

3. "Manpower Assessment of New and Emerging Jobs in 
Environmental Areas" 

4. "A Study to Determine thci Feasibility of Implementing 
Joinu Agrecment:s for More Efficient Utilization of 
Secondary, Area Centers, and Post-Secondary Resources 
and Facilities" 

5. "Computer Based Guidance" 

6. "Coal Mining Technology" 

?• "An Exemplary Project for Minority Group Children in the 
Elementary School Using Career Demonstration Centers" 

8, "Secretarial Science Program" 

9. "Counselor Support System (Technology and Education)" 

10. "East St. Louis Career Education Project" 

11. "Illinois Network for School Development" 

12. "Third Party Evaluation" 

13. "The Development of a Career Education Model for 
Grades 7-10" 

14. "Career Education Resource Laboratory" 


erJc 
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Illinois 


♦ 

15. "Production of Multiple Copies-: of n 15-30 Minute Film 
Based on Illinois Devclopncats i)) C'^rcvr Mucation" 

16. "To Review, SynthesizG and AniuM'.aCe the Body of Literature 
Written Since March 1970 In the Areas of Career Development 
and/or Career Education" 

17. "A Demonstration Center to Exhibit the, Merits of a 
Cooperative Education School Leaver Program and Ways They 
May Be Originated" 

18. "A Drive-In Conference for All Cominunity Colleges in 
Illinois Interested in Lo-carning About Programs for High 
School Leavers at the Community College Level" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: NONE 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLAN15ED: 

1. Support research and development activities designed to 
upgrade occupational education programs at the local level 
through the development and implementation of new and 
innovative programs and techniques 

2. Support for studies that provide information for decision- 
making and management at the State and local levels 

3. To provide support for innovative ideas originating at 
the local level which proraote the major goals for FY 1974 
for research, development, and exemplary activities 

4. Support research and development activities which provide 
for the planning, testing, and implementation of sound 
career education concepts and materials in local 
educational agencies 

5. To provide support for research, developmental, and 
exemplary activities in consumer and homemaking education 
and cooperative education as outlined in Parts F and G 

of P.L. 90-576 


erJc 
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Don K. Gentry^ Sr.ata l)L)"ecLOr f"' 'k* V-^ -.o-ia i. ."ducatiion 
Carol Ann Hodgson, RC:>' Dirccfc]" 

PROJECTS COCPLETED: 

1. "Feasibility Study" 

2. "Mobile Training (Jait - A Total Community Approach to 
Career Guidance" 

3. "Mini-Grant to Develop A Presantation Depicting the Use 
of the Learning Activity Packs in the Classroom" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED; 

1. "A Feasibility Study of the Need to Establish A Youth 
Organization for Interdisciplinary Cooperative Education 
(ICE) Programs in Indiana" 

2. "Mini-Grant for the Assessment of the Duties and 
Responsibilities of Vocational Education Administrators 
in Indiana" 

3. "Subject Matter Content and Teaching Methods Appropriate 
for A Junior High Agricultural Program" 

4. "Evaluation of Consumer Education Foundations" 

5. "Intensive Office Laboratory Followup and Evaluation - 
Part III" 

6. "Mini-Grant to Develop A Presentation Depicting the Use 
of the Lear, ting Activity Packs in the Classroom" 

7. "A Program to Develop A Laser As An Electronics Class 
Project" 

8. "Development Project At Indiana State University Resource 
Center" 
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ERLC 


Indiana 


9. "A Project to Research the Coordination and Communication 

Possibilities Between State Agenciec; Involved with Vocational 
Education and Promotional Actlv t Lios to Implement Concluded 
Programs" 

10. "An In-Depth Study and Evaluation of the Vocational 
Horticulture Programs in the Secondary Schools of Indiana" 

11. "A System to Integrate Efforts of Universities' Counselor 
Educators and Vocational Educators to Develop A Stronger 
Counselor Training Program" 

12. "instructional Materials Laboratory Malaco.nancti of the 
Development for In-Service and Pre-Service Vocational 
Technical Teacher Education" 

13. "The Development of A Vocational Management By Results 
Model for State and Local Vocational Administration to 
Create An Annual and Five-Year Plan for High Schools in 
Indiana" 

14. "Career Educatioa Program Helping All in Counseling" 

15. "A Study of Vocational Education Teachers of the 
Disadvantaged with Implications for Teacher Education" 

16. "An Identification of Employment Patterns and Analysis 

of Factors Influencing the Earning of Indiana High School 
Vocational Graduates" 

17. "Development of A Pre-Vocational Program i:or Freshmen 
Students in A Comprehensive Area Vocational School" 

RESE/\RC I RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. RCU Coordinator attended a 3-day AEILA Evaluation SeirJ. 
and a 4-day RCU Directors Conference in Georgia 

2. Cooperated with a technical assistance visiLation by USOE, 
Spring, 1973 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. RCU will be writing RFP^s and soliciting prospectus 
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ERIC 


IOWA 


William 0. Schuermana, State Director for Vocational Education 
Kenneth M. Wold, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED; 

1. "Identification of Competencies for Occupations in 
Clothing Apparel and Textile Industry in Iowa" 

2. "Identification of Competencies for Family and Community 
Services Occupations in Iowa" 

3. "An Occupational Analysis of Job Titles and Related 
Competencies Required for Entry into the Skilled and 
Technical Occupational Levels ol the Plastics Industry 
of Iowa" 

4. "Identification of Tasks in Occupations Related to 
Interior Design and Furnishings" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Career Needs Assessment for Merged Area II" 

2. "Area X Career Education Needs Assessment Project" 

3. "Determine the Career Education Needs for Merged Area XIl" 

4. "Instructional Materials Development and Articulation in 
Career Education" 

5. "Third Party Evaluation of the Iowa Project No. S-346" 

6. "Workshop in Curriculum Organization and Development in 
Agribusiness and Natural Resource Education" 

7. "The Development of a List of Competencies for Office 
Occupations" 

8. "The K-8 Career Curriculum Project, Phase II, Staff 
Development and Implementation" 
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Iowa 


RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 


1. Completed and disseminated to all area scluvl superintendents 
the statewide student survey data collection an.d preliminary 
data reports 

2. Completed student followup survey with a total return of 49 
percent. Processing of these data was commenced- 

3. Completed labor supply survey and nearly completed the 
statistical analysis and data processing for the area 

4. Revised for printing the. publication "Growth and Development 
of Career Education in Iowa," under the new title "Career 
Education Trends in Iowa: 1968-1972" 

5. Made visits with project directors and their staffs to 
review and assess the progress of their research projects 

6. Attended various meetings, workshops and seminars 
pertaining to planning, curriculum development, and 
evaluation in career education 

7. Support Services Section as part of the Career Education 
Division established section objectives and budget for 
FY 1974 


8. Prepared descriptive and statistical reports for the 
Honorable Carl D. Perkins and for Project Baseline 

9. Prepared and submitted to the USOE a final federal report 
and addendum on the discretionary 9-12 career education 
project 

10. Prepared a publication, "Population Needs Profiles" for 
each of the 15 merged areas in Iowa 


PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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Ti tU ' CAREER EXPLORATORY K'lT 


Author - Date Pufc*^ 

Piiblieher Houghton Mifflin Gdmpanyf 110 Tremont Streetf Boston» MA 0210? 

. ■ . ■ ■ . '» • ' 

■■ . ' • I • ■ 

Teaoher or Student Materia I Student Coat $75>0O Length 


Gradi^^'^Ze'V0 1 Secondary Suggeet^d Time of Uae^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Describes over 450 different careers. Also included, is 
one year's subscription to the updating Exploratory Service » with over 100 additionB. 

V " t 
■ / 

V ' ' ' - 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: E^loratory Service ($20.00 
per year) . \ 


) 

Title CAREER INFX)RMATIONi MARKETING & DISTRIBUTION 


Author Teresa Walton Date Pub, 1970 

Amer^Lcal Vocational Association ^ 
Publisher Publicatio n Sales, I5IO H Street, N»W,, Washingtoiu DC 20005 

Teacher or Student atjrial Teacher Cost $ ,80 Lengt h^-^^r-TistiiBB- ~" 

Grade Level > idary Suggeo tfd Time of Uee ' 

OBJECTIVES : ' ' 


StfMMARY DESCRIPTION : This publication was prepared in an' attempt to'assist 
guidance and distributive education personnel in their task of securing relevant 
published career Information. 


AVAILABLE mSTRUCTOh HA TK RIAL AND TESTS. 
ErJc -577- 


John E. Snyiior, Sc.iUj [j Lro . Lo f ior voci.) lluiuii LdLicalioii 
Wilbur Rawson, RCU I)i recto r 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "Kansas Manpower Ulilization System for Training (K~MUST)' 

2. "Computeiization of Vocational Funding Formula" 
NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "A Study of Kansas Printing Plant Operations" 

2. "lACP Teacher Competencies" 

3. "Ten-State Consortium for DE Materials" 

4. "Conceptual Base for Industrial Education" 

5. "Manpower Needs for Agribusiness" 

6. "Researching Curriculum Materials in Agribusiness and 
Natural Resources" 

7. "Computerizing Vocational Program Approval" 

8. "Status of Post-Secondary and Vocational Technical 
Education" 

9. "Developing Computer System for Distribution of 
Vocational Education Funds" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIKS : NONE 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Vocational program updating and reorganization 


KENTUCKY 


Carl F, Lamar, State Director for Vocational Education 
Robert Schntiider, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "Review of Career Education in Kentucky'* 

2. "Development of an Administrative Manual for Vocational 
Education" 

3. "An Analysis of the Image of Vocational Education in 
Kentucky" 

4. "The Development and Tryout of a System for Evaluating 
Programs of Vocational Teacher Education" 

5. "Attitudes of Kentucky Secondary Teachers Toward Consumer 
Issues and Emphasis Given These Issues" 

6. "Analysis of Problems Encountered by Classroom Teachers 
Associated With Their Involvement in the Kentucky Regional 
Career Education Development Project" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Principal's Orientation Research Project" 

2. "Review of Career Education in Kentucky" 

3. "Research Related to the Regional Career Education 
Development Project: Kentucky Vocational Region III" 

4. "Research Related to Bowling Green Independent School 
System's Comprehensive Career Education Model" 

5. "Effects of a Program of Career Education in the Hazard 
Region" 

6. "Two Hour Vocational Classes at the Laurel County Area 
Vocational School" 
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Kentucky 

7. "Attitudes of Kentucky Secondary Teachers Toward Consumer 
Issues ond Emphasis Givnn These Issues" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1, A research proposal for the design of a model for the 
evaluation and revision of adult education programs 

2, A study of the relationship of expressed and tested 
vocational interests of ninth grade disadvantaged and 
non-disadvantaged students 

3, The relationship of selected teacher characteristics 
to teacher effectiveness 

4, Class of introduction to careers 

5, Career workshop 

6, Observation of DE teachers to determine equipment utili;2ation 

7, A followup study of the Bardstown High School graduating 
classes of 1970, 1971, and 1972 

8, A study to determine effective teaching methods of the 
directions given on coimnercial household products with 
EMR's and "normal" students 

9, Handbook of administrative policies as they relate to 
vocational instruction ROPES Region IX 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. "The Development of Instructional Materials in Agricultural 
Mechanics for Teachers of Secondary Programs in Vocational 
Agriculture" 

2, "Development of Instructional Materials for Teachers of 
Adult Programs in Vocational Fire Services" 
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3. "Accelerated Development of Instructional Units for 
Teachers of Adult Programs in Vocational Agriculture" 

4. "Plans for Developing Trade and Industry Courses of 
Study*' 

5. "A Field Trial and Analysis of Selected Occupational 
Guidance Activities with Counselor In--Service 
Education — (3rd year of a 5~year study)" 
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LOUISIANA 


Kirby K. Awagain, State 'Direct;or Coi* Vocat:icnai Education 
Gertrude Enloe, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: NONE 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: NONE 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Completion of a feasibility study to determine the need 

for establishing vocational-technical schools in 27 parishes 
designated by the Louisiana Legislative Acts of 1972 

2. Served on conimittee for drafting bonding legislation for 

the upgrading and expansion of vocational-technical education 
in Louisiana 

3. Assisted in writing the vocational education phase of the 
Plan for Career Education in Louisiana 

4. Updated information concerning enrollment and course 
offerings of Louisiana's vocational-technical schools 

5. Assisted in planning new projects in career education 

6. Attended various conferences 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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MAINE 


Elwood A« Padham, State Director for Vocatioricil Education 
Charles Ryan, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "Career Planning Program" 

2. "Supportive Services for Vocational Education Students" 

3. "Modern Forestry Practices" 

4. "Workers and Me" 

5. "Evaluation of A Planned Program of Career Education" 

6. "Cooperative Concept of Career Education" 

7. "Diagnostic Aids for Guidance and Counseling at the 
Vocational-Technical Institutes" 

8. "Survey Instrument/Techniques for Followup Evaluations" 

9. "Associate Degree Program in Plant and Soil Technology" 

10. "Consortium in Higher Education" 

11. "Development and Implementation of a Comprehensive Career 
Education Guide for Grades K-12, in Maine Schools" 

12. "Prediction of Success in Selected Vocational-Technical 
High School Programs" 

13. "Project COVE-Coastal Opportunities in Vocational Educaiion" 

14. "Accelerated Typewriting Program in the High SchooJ TiU.'0Ut;h 
the Use of Homework" 

15. "Westbrook Educates for Business" 
NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Career Awareness Curriculum Project K~6" 
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2. "InstituCe for Improvement of Career Counseling Competencies 
of Experienced Maine School Counselors" 

3. "Influences on Career Development of the Elementary School 
Child" 

4. "Career Education" 

5. "Career Days" 

6. "Career Education Program for A Rural School" ^ 

7. "Mobile Career Education Classroom" 

8. "Satellite Career Center" 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Provided consultant services to various agencies, institutions 
and school districts 

2. Presented career education concepts to a variety of groups 

3. Attended various conferences and meetings on career education 

4. Provided enrollment figures for FY 1973 USOE statistical 
reports 

5. Provided quarterly reports and consulted with bureau 
consultants regarding various in-house projects funded 
under- Parts C and D 

6. Reviewed proposals and made recommendations for appropriate 
action 

7. Sponsored the attendance of three persons at the Regional 
Briefing Session on Career Education in May, 1973 

8. Visited project sites in March, April, and May to confer 
with directors and assess progress: Project PACE, S.A.D. //37, 
S.A.D. //9, and Hampden Academy 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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MARYLANii 


James L. Reid, State Director for Vocai. Loti,*; i f.uui. , it u.»u 
Marinus A. Kip, RCU Director 

PROJECTS CO>TPLETED: 

1. "Determination of the Manpower Needs and !U:iiclent Interests 
for the Aviation Industry in Maryland" 

2. "A Comprehensive Follow-up of all Entrants to the Catonsville 
Community College from the Fall of 1966 through the Fall of 
1968" 

3. "Research and Development of a Computer-Assisted Instruction 
Center for Post-Secondary Vocational Projects, Phase III" 

4. "Investigating Relationships between High School and Community 
College Occupational Programs and Implementing Procedures on 
an Experimental Basis" 

5. "A Vocational Education Development Project for the Disadvan- 
taged" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Para-professionals as Debt, Nutrition and Medicare" 

2. "A Research Project To Develop Model Curricula for Food 
Technician Programs" 

3. "An Emperical Determination of Three Career Program Planning 
and Development Aspects: Articulaticn, Community Participa- 
tion, and Faculty Commitment" 

4. "Career Information Resource Center for Learning Experiences" 

5. "Compilation and Dissemination of Existing Research Findings 
concerning the Vocational Industrial Teacher in the State 

of Maryland" 

6. "A Study To Assess the Feasibility of Installation of a 
Computer and/or an Information Dissemination System for 
Vocational Education in the Allegany County Resource Center" 
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MuL'vl.and 


"P(>';m-. ••.;}) ^ ' . 1 - f-. nf a Comput:.r'r;- As^7i sf ed Instruction 

Clciiiier Lor Pos L~Seooa(.lai:y Vocational Projects, Phase IV" 

8, "Evaluatiion Plann.iiig at the Wye Institute" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVlTIh'S: 

1. Conducted a comprehensive high school graduate followup study 
on all Maryland high school graduates, with special interest 
in the world of work 

2. Conducted an evaluation and validation study on Maryland's 
RCU-designed and operated vocational student and teacher 
data system 

3. Completed the design and construction of programmatic and 
institutional evaluation instrumentation 

4. Completed evaluation and validation of certain exemplary 
projects 

3, Completed evaluation of career program curriculum and insti- 
tute materials 

6. Conducted a study of discriminant function analysis under 
violation of assumptions characterized by thr differential 
factor structures in correlation matrices 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. A comprehensive programmatic and institv.cional evaluation of 
the Wicomico Vocational-Technical Center, aimed at piloting 
the RCU~produced evaluation materials and in.qtrumentation 

2. Design and installation of an RCU-based Vocational-Education 
Information Dissemination Center 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Charles H. Buzzell, State Director Cor Vocational Education 
Rona.L! •^'.u-is, RCU Director 

PROJKCTS COi^a^LETED: 

1. "ESCOE" 

2. "i^rECA" 

3. "FEEDER" 

4. "New Urbp.n League" 

5. "Operation Fire Camp" 

6. "Career Education Survey" 
NEW PROJECTS F^'JNDED : 

1. "E./D. Model" 

2. "X4T (Weymouth)" 

4. "Boston University" 

5. "Boston Occupation Resource Center" 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: NONE 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. "Proposal Writer Survey" 
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Title CAREER OPPORTUNITI£S FOR YOUR IN THE FABULOUS WORLD OP FABRICS 

\ "•• . ' ^ • . - ■ f _ ' " " ■ . - . ' 

Author , ' . ■ Date Pub. 1973 

Textile Distrllbutors Assoclationt Inc. 

Publishe r ^0^0 Avenye of the Ainerlcas» New Yorkt NY 10018 

/ ■ ^ . ^ •• . \ . . 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Cost Free ... . Length 12 pages 

Grade Level Secondary . Suggeeted Time^of Uae 1 day 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Presents the. career opportuni-tles in tlje field of textile 
marketing and distribution. Includes a flow chart showing the steps Involved from 
raw fiber to finished textiles. 


», — ,, ' - ■ 

> • 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AHD TESTS: . , - 


Ti t le CAREER RESOURCB BIBLIOGRAPHIES 



Autiior^ / ^ ' • Date Pub* 

National Career IrtformatlOTriJent«r ] 
Pub li she r aPGA, IbO? New Hampshire Ai^enue^ N»W#^ Washington^ DC 20009 

Teaahe^or Student ratcrial Teacher Cost % m75 Length 

each 

Grade Level Seconda ry Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION': A series of fcareer eduQatlon bibliqgraphies. Each biblio- 
graphy lists print and rjon- print materials 'for career clusters. Materials are 
available from '^rade and p^fessional associations » .^vemmental and educational 
agencies, commercial publishers and producers and special career information* projects* 
The foI*lowin[g blbliogriphies pertain to distributive educationi Careers ^n Adver^ 
tlsingy Marketing and Public Relations^ C^^reers in Agriculture and Agrlbusinessy 
Capers in Business » Office and Information Processingf Careers in Public Services 
Careers in *Trfrtns porta tlon. Careers in Social Services^ and Careers in Hospitality^ 
ftftOT^ation and Persoail Services. * , 
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MICHIGAN 


Arnold Loomis, State Director for Vocational Education 
Stanley Rumbaugh, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "Mini-Man Power Project" 

2. "Educational and Career Exploration System (ECES)" 

3. "Winter and Summer Resort Technical Education Project" 

4. "shared-Time Vocational Education Program" 

5. "Community Stationed Contracted Vocational Skill Training" 

6. "A Special Project to Eliminate Education Disadvantages 
(SPEED)" 

7. "Guidance Under An Industrial Directed Effort (GUIDE)" 

8. "Work Experience Program" 

9. "Occupational Teacher Education" 
NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: NONE 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Completed management skills inservice training for State 
vocational education staff 

2. Continued development of computerized Vocational Education 
Support System 

3. Began planning for third phase of career achievement skills 
project 

4. Participated in ESEA Title III and directed Federal Part D 
project evaluation 

5. Assisted in planning for career e ucation model development 
and dissemination 
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Michigan 


6. Participated in State Civil Serva.:a [.o-^ii t. Ion analysis 

7. Provided logistical support £or 33 career education awareness 
meetings held throughout th^i States 

8. Continued consultation to Detroit Vocational Area Study 

9. Completed Statewide career education awareness survey 
instrumentation 

10. Began planning on a study concerning the development of a 
funding system to improve the delivery and vocational 
education services 

11. Evaluation of Part ^ exemplary projects nearly completed 

12. Provided consultant services to Michigan State Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education 

13. Began planning on the development of a Computerized 
Manpower Information System 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Continue consultation to the Michigan State Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education 

2. Complete evaluation of seven Part D exemplary projects 

3. Continue development of a comprehensive Manpower Information 
System 

4. Complete study concerning the development of a funding 
system 

5. Continue development of computerized vocational education 
information support system 

6. Continue monitoring of Part C - RdD projects 

7. Development and conduct of inservice for vocation specialists 
in use of information system 

8. Continue development of career education dissemination 
strategy 
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MIN>IE5]0TA 


Robert P. Van Tils:-;, State Director for VocaLiouai L'lducation 
Jerome Moss, Jr., /.-."L' Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "In-Service Training in the Mechods and Materials of 
Individualizing Instruction in Distributive Education" 

2. "Fashion Merchandising Career Exploration Learning 
..Materials Project" 

3. "A Proposal to Develop Individualized Learning Packages 
for Selected Post Secondary Occupational Programs of Two 
Years Duration or Less" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Career Education Workshop for Elementary Teachers and 
Administrators: A Pilot Project" 

2. "Individualized Performance Based Curriculum at the 
Minneapolis Area Vocational-Technical Institute" 

3. "Experiential Educational Administration Program for 
Local Administrators" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. 2,500 copies of a publication describing the R&D management 
system for the State was distributed to selected State and 
national audiences 

2. Provided consultant services to vocational educators in the 
State and to various State and national agencies 

3. Added 4,000 new documents to the RCU library; 2,000 requests 
for library materials were received and filled; about 1,500 
individuals used the library facilities 

4. Administered the USOE-sponsored doctoral program for 18 
students and a continuation proposal for a one-year doctoral 
fellowship for 20 students 
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Minnesota 


5. Distributed 2,000 copies of a stuHy assessing high school 
students^ perceptions of post-secondary A\ri*s and junior 
colleges in Minnesota 

6. Developed and operated a system for conducting a formative 
and suiranative evaluatioT^ of eight career education projects 

7. Developed, pilot tested, and revised three criterion measures 
for career education programs for grades K-3, 4-6, and 7-9 

8. Revised the procedure and data collection instrument 
necessary to assess the quantity of pre-service vocational 
training in the State 

9. Conducted an evaluation of the 1972 Annual Regional 
Vocational Conference located at Mankato, Bemidji and 
Minneapolis 

10. Reported on the usefulness of selected criterion measures 
for evaluating post-secondary vocational programs 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Numerous ongoing projects will be continued 

2. An expansion of efforts in career education evaluation 
will be initiated 

3. Dissemination and diffusion of selected R&D projects will 
be undertaken 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Troy V, Majure, State Director for Vocational Education 
James Wall and James Shill, RCU Co-directors 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: NONE 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Assessment of Vocational Teacher Education in Mississippi" 

2. "Statewide System for Determining Vocational Reimbursement 
for Local Vocational Programs" 

3. "The Utilization and Dissemination of Materials Produced 
by the Curriculum Coordinating Unit" 

4. "The Impact of Institutional Manpower Development and 
Training Act Program on Vocational-Technical Education 
in Mississippi" 

5. "The Identification of Social Skills Needed in Specific 
Vocational-Technical Areas and Possible Instructional 
Approaches to Such Needs" 

6. "A Study to Identify the Influence of Factors Other Than the 
Attainment of Job Skills Affecting the Long-Range Success of 
Vocational and Technical Programs" 

7. "Evaluation of the Career-Centered Curriculum in the Public 
Schools of Mississippi" 

8. "Differential Training Needs of Area High School Students" 

9. "Manpower Needs of Industries in the Utica Junior College 
District" 

10. "A Survey of Mississippi Vocational High School Home 

Economics Teachers' Expressed Needs for Inservice Education 
Programs" 
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Mississippi 


RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Disseminated the following: 

a. Annual Report of the Mississippi Research Coordinating 
Unit for Vocational-Technical Education (Fiscal Year 1972) 

b. Quarterly Evaluation Reports on the Career-Centered 
Curriculum for Vocational Complexes in Mississippi 

c. The Career-Centered Curriculum for Vocational Complexes 
in MissLsr.ipji - Second Interim Report 

d. Implementing a Career-Centered Curriculum in the Public 
Schools of Mississippi - Semiannual Report 

e. Northeast Mississippi Career Education Opportunities 
Program - First Interim Report 

f. Technology and Social Change: Some Implications for 
Vocational Education 

g. Validation of Curriculum in Vocational-Technical Education 

h. Adapting Curriculum to Local Needs 

2. Attended various meetings, workshops, seminars, pre-service 
and inservice courses 

3. The RCU director served as Assistant Dean for Research and 
Development in the College of Education at Mississippi State 
University 

4. The RCU Co-director has been engaged in the Agricultural 
Education Department at Mississippi State University 

5. Assisted in several research studies conducted by indivi- 
duals at Mississippi State University and other institutions 

6. Developed videotapes and slide presentations on the imple- 
mentation of career education programs in local schools 

to be utilized in inservice training throughout the State 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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Glenn White, RCU DlrecLoi: 
PROJECTS CO^a^LETED: 

1. ''Cost-EE fectiiveness Analysis of l'.)sL--Socondary Vocational 
Technical Education in Missouri Public Schools" 

2. "Student Oriented Industrial Firm" 

3. "The Feasibility and Planning of A Multiple Approach 
to Vocational Programming Which Will Meet the Career 
Aspirations of Students in a Rural Secondary School 
Setting" 

4. "Development of Sufficient Skills and Abilities of 
Disadvantaged Students to the Level of Being Able to 
Succeed in Regular Vocational Classes" 

5. "Evaluation of Guidance Activities in Selected Public 
Schools In and Around Kansas City" 

6. 'Design of a New Post-Secondary Co-Cur ricular Organization 
for Vocational and Technical Students" 

7. "Analysis of the Missouri State Vocational Education Aid 
Formula" 

8. "a Film/Tape Presentation on Electronic Technology" 
9.. "Computer-Based Occupational Simulation" 

10. "New Patterns in Vocational Agriculture Education" 

11. "A Survey of the Vocational Opportunities in the Central 
School District" 

12. "Sound/Slide Instruction for the Operation of the 
Conventional Lathe" 

13. "Development of An Individualized Instruction Plan for 
Electric Circuits I" 
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14. "Selection of Design of A Placement Examination for 
Entering Fre.^p.me.n IncerL^sccui In Mcch:.ij i c:\l Englnoorinj; 
Technology or Pre-Engineering'' 

15. "Sound/Slide Individual Instruction in the Use of the 
Slide Rule'* 

16. "An Analysis of Factors Wliich Influence Student Selection 
of Vocational-Technical Education in Southwest Missouri" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "The Meaning and Value of Work, Job Satisfaction and 
Productivity as Perceived by Vocational Education Graduates 
and Teachers" 

2. "Preparation and Testing of Career Education Modules for 
Teacher and Counselor Education" 

3. "Career Awareness, Selection and Occupational Training in 
Agri-Business" 

4. "Research Model for Career Education" 

5. "Parents: Key People to Assist in Occupational Decision 
Making" 

6. "Assess the Educational Need of Currently Enrolled College 
Students and Area High School Juniors and Seniors, 'with 
Academic Deficiencies as Measured by ACT, in Relationship 
to the Existing Programs at Missouri Western College" 

7. "Establishing Vocational Skills in Severel>^ and Pro\.\.\-\ly 
Retarded Individuals" 

8. "In-Service Education Model for the DisseminaLion ... : 
Utilization of Career Information in the Elementary ^.r/rK)..!" 

9. "Implementation of a Model Child Develop, .etic Center lu. i.',. 
a Full Variety of Preschool Programs" 
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Missouri 


10. "Instructor's Guide on Health Occupations" 

11. "A Proposal to Reproduce and Distribute Individualized 
Business and Office Materials, and to Provide Technical 
Assistance to Four Selected Adult Programs Serving at 
Least 260 Disadvantaged and Handicapped Individuals" 

12. "A Project to Determine the Effectiveness and Adaptability 
to Individualized Instruction of the APEX Simulation 
Program" 

13. "Prevocational Skills for Educable Mentally Retarded 
Students" 

14. "A Survey of Southeast Missouri to Determine Farm Power 
Technology Needs On the Post-Secondary Level" 

15. "A Research Proposal to Survey the Service Area of Three 
Rivers Community College in Order to Determine the Present 
and Future Personnel Needs in the Field of Ornamental 
Horticulture" 

16. "A Study of the Structure, Function and Use of Local 
Advisory Committees on Vocational Education" 

17. "Preliminary Data Collection for Revision of K-12 
Communication Skills Curriculum" 

18. "Followup of University of Missouri-Columbia Home 
Economics Education Program Entrants and Graduates 
from September 1, 1967 through December, 1972" 

19. "Dress Pattern Alterations Related to Physical Needs 
of Older Women" 

20. "Visuals That Will Aid in Teaching the Metric System to 
the Homemaker" 

21. "Read, Listen and Learn About Work" 

22. "Career Development in Action" 
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Missouri 


23. "Field Testing a Child Care Worker i^jronl InvolvemenL 
Training Packages" 

24. "Development of Career Level Course: Science Activities 
for Children" 

25. "Comparison of Two Different Methods of Dissemination of 
A New Teaching Technique" 

26. "Establishment of a Production Unit for Slide-Tape 
Presentations in Hotel, Motel, and Restaurant Training 
at Crowder College" 

27. "Discovering Yourself and Careers" 

28. "An Investigation of Developmental Education Curricular 
Requirements for Post-Secondary Vocational-Technical 
Students" 

29. "Administrative Structure and Relationships Between the 
Area Vocational School, the Local School District, and 
Sending School Districts in Missouri" 

30. "Selected Personality Traits and Role Perceptions of 
Beginning Vocational Education Teachers ^* Missouri" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Conducted information retrieval and dissemination activities 
including a total of 576 searches resulting in distribution 
of 1,970 microfiche 

2. Participated as visiting chairman in two on-site vocational 
technical evaluations 

3. Provided consultative assistance to 33 principal investigators 
in carrying out project proposals 

4. Began user's survey of the recipients of the Resource 
Directory (Survey included 2,250 users) 
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Tit U ■ ■ CAI^RS -IN AUTOMOT^^^ . - •■ 

Auihor * ^ ' ^ ^ ^ " P atQ Pub. 1974 

Pathescope Educational Pllmst Inc» . 
.Pub tta^gr ?! Weyman Avynue» New Rochellet NY 10802 

with tiecords 2 films trips 

70aaV#r or Student Material Student Coat $40»t)0 Length 30 minutes / 

* * wfth cassettes 55 
Grade Level y Secondary Suggested Time of MJee 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ^ ' 


SUMMARY ^ DESCRIPTION : Explores the wealth of occupations available in the 
automotive service industry and gives practicalTsuggestions to students on how 
to get started and what the work is like* ^ ^ 


AVAILABLE mSTRUCTOB MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti tie CAREERS IN FASHION 


Author Date Pub. 1973 

PufcZtflhcr Fairchild Pu blication» Inc>» 7 East Streett Mew York» NY 10003. 
Teaaher or Studlsnt M terial ^ , Bo^ Coat $80«00 Length 34 slides 
Grade Leve I Sec o ndary ,_ Suggested Time of Use 


OBJECTIVES . \ 

c 


SUMMARY DES\F IPTION : Focuses on three career areasi design/productiont 
retailing and\onununications. Somo of ^the highlights arei Preparing for a 
Caraar in Fashion* The Textile Designer » The Fashion Illustrator^ Many Faceta 
to Kodelln^, Home Sewing as a Careerp 'ind Fashion Promotloni A Lot of PossibilitieB 


^ AVAILABLE INSTRU\ ^'- 'KRIAL AND TESTS: Commentary and discussion'^ 
irijl.^ questions are included. ^ . ^ 


Missour J. 


3» C'i")ns L ciu; Umi ^ l.awr MO'I i < 'i:! .-isou: i Occupational 

r r i i u J. . I . i . _ . < •,' . ' L ' ' > I kI c J \ c Ac coun tin g 

CouiponiMiL 

6. Planned and developed workbook materials for fall MOTIS 
Cycle I data presentation workshops 

7. Finalized format and began generating MOTIS Manpower 
Supply and Manpower Demand data 

8. Planned and initiated the beginning phase of the MOTIS 
120-day vocational followup of last school year's 
completors 

9. Began final information gathering for Cycle I final 
report activities 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Continue activities in information retrieval and 
dissemination 

2. Monitor approved research projects 

3. Continue development of materials, methods, and procedures 
for the Demand Component, Student Accounting Component, 
Resource Inventory Component, and Manpower Supply Component 


ERLC 
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MONT/VNA 


Bonjair.in Ulmer, State Director for Vocational hducatlon 
Robert Lelauan, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. Employment competencies studies 

a. "Study to Determine Competencies deeded by Employees 
Entering Agricultural Mechanics Occupations" 

b. "A Study to Determine Competencies Needed by Employees 
Entering Agricultural Production Occupations" 

c. "A Study to Determine Competencies Needed by Employees 
Entering Agricultural Supplies and Services Occupations" 

d. "Study to Determine Competencies Needed by Employees 
Entering the Grain, ^eed and Seed Business" 

NEIV PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. Agriculture workers competency studies 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Contiriued the analysis ot data from the Entry/Exit/Followup 
system'; remedied machine computation problems; surveyed 
usefulness of the system; supervised transfer of respon- 
sibility for EEFU to PvPDE component; supervised phasing out 
of EEFU System 

2. Monitored data gathering by staff of Project Prepare at 
Butte Vocational-Technical Center; designed final report 
format; aggregated and analyzed evaluation data; wrote 
evaluation report, consulted on contents of final project 
summary report 

3. Classified and consolidated Vocational Education forms in 
use; consulted with school personnel and State supervisors 
on simplified enrollment reporting procedures; constructed 
new reporting forms; completed secondary school reporting 
for Information System 
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Montana 


4. Arranged for duplication and distribution of the Agri- 
culture competencies study; reviewed interview procedures 
to be used in Agriculture production studies ^ explained 
studies in various group presentations ; continued audit of 
Great Falls career education evaluation; presented career 
education agriculture study at National RCU Directors 
meeting 

5. Attended American Education Research Association meeting 

6. Consulted on assessment questionnaire concerning Handi- 
capped/Disadvantaged programs 

?• Helped construct format for annual spring meeting of 
Montana DEC A 

8« Helped with continuation proposal for EPDA-Part F; 

developed plan for submitting a career education curri- 
culum laboratory proposal; reviewed Vocational Education 
State Plan for necessary changes 

9. Set up doctoral internship program with Montana State 
University 

10. Consulted on adapting Michigan's funding plan to Montana 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Continue to supervise and assist in the competencies surveys 

2. Audit the evaluation of the Career Education Project 
designed to use research findings in counseling students 
and building curriculum 

3. Complete the design and implement the post-secondary infor- 
mation system for use in the Vocational and Occupational 
Skills Component 

4. Assist the Vocational and Occupational Skills Component in 
plSinning and evaluation as needed 


ERIC 
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NEBRAS10\ 


Glen H% Strain, State Director for Vocational Education 
Elton B. Mendenhall, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "A Project to Develop A Series of Steps and Procedures 
for Assisting Local Education Leaders Develop Competencies 
Needed to Construct an Occupational Curriculum'* 

2. "State-Wide Computerized Model for Determining Occupational 
Opnortunities in Nebraska, 1973 Report" 

3. "Minimum Levels of Technical Competency Standards for 
Industrial Education Programs in Nebraska" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "State-Wide Computerized Model for Determining Occupational 

Opportunities in Nebraska, 1974 Report" 

2. "Nebraska Vocational-Technical Graduate Followup and 
Information Dissemination System Developmental Research 
Project" 

3* "Minimum Levels of Technical Competency Standards of 
Business and Office Education Programs in Nebraska" 

4. "The Nebraska Occupational Competency Testing Center" 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Disseminated monthly newsletters to 2,300 educators; 
1,055 complimentary documents; Learning Resource Center 
Checkout — 281 documents by mail 

2. Prepared and presented research and exemplary proposals 
to Nebraska State Board for Vocational Education 

3. Prepared proposal for Department of Economic Development; 
the "1973 Occupational Opportunities Report;" and the 
Learning Resource Center bibliography 
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Nebraska 


A. Provided consultant services for various career education 
programs 

5. Attended National RCU Directors Conference in Atlanta, Georgia 

6. Participated in meetings between local education 
administrators and Vocational Coordinator for Education 
Service 

7. Participated in review of exemplary projects 

8. Negotiated 1973-74 contract for Nebraska Research 
Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education 

9. Prapared and disseminated guidelines for preparation of 
Final Report for Vocational Research Projects 

10. Served on various committees and attended various 
conferences 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Visitation of research and exemplary projects 

2. Identification of fiscal 1974 research priorities 

3. Printout of occupational data by State regions 

4. Final report of third-party evaluation for Milford Career 
Education Project 

5. Updating of master list of Nebraska employers 

6. Solicit vocational research projects according to 
priorities 
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NEVADA 


R, Courti.oy Riley, Stale Director For Vocational Education 
Jake Hubcr, RCU Director 

PROJECTS completed: NONE 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: NONE 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Engaged in assessing the vocational R&D needs of 
identified LEA and SEA personnel in Nevada 

2. Continued monitoring of all Part C and D projects 

3. The RCU Curriculum and Resource Library had the following 
usage: 

a. 61 walk-in users 

b. 23 phone and mail request for information 

c. 21 information search requests 

4. New additions to the library collection: 

a. 18 microfiche 

b. 54 documents 

c. 14 films (three prints of each) 

5. Six issues of the RCU Newsletter have been printed and 
disseminated to 1,100 educators in Nevada plus 65 people 
across the nation 

6. Developed the following publications: 

a. "Career Education for Industrial Arts Personnel or Can 
I Live With Career Education?" 

b, "The Role of the National System of Research Coordinating 
Units in the Research-to-Practice Continuum" 
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Nevada 


c. **The Status of Business Education \Ln the Public 
Secondary Schools of Nevada" 

7. Provided consultative services to a variety of groups 
and school districts 

8. Developed a '^Skill Center Assessment Technique (SCAT)*' 
instrument and process which will be used to evaluate 
^DTA skill centers 


9. Attended several conferences 


PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 


1. Publication of the RCU Reports 


2. Publication and dissemination of selected research relevant 
to Nevada's vocational educators 

3. Continuation and expansion of RCU curriculum and resource 
identification, acquisition, and dissemination activities 

4. Monitoring of Parts C and D funded projects 

5. Continued consulting services to LEA, SEA, advisory 
council, etc. 

6. Development of a staff development program to. improve 
or otherwise upgrade the R&D skills, and R&D management 
expertise of Nevada's LEA and SEA staff 

7. Act as a resource person in the development of . a Statewide 
plan for the implementation of career education 

8. Such activities as assigned by the State Director of 
Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education 
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NEW JERSEY 


Stephen Poliacik, State Director for Vocational Education 
Harold R. Seltzer, RCU Director 

PROJECTS completed: 

1, "Apprenticeship Study" 

2. "Mobile Typing Unit Study" 

3» "Planning System" (Lower Camden Regional) 

4» "Planning System" (Edison Township) 

5. "Planning System" (Middlesex County Vocational School) 

6, "Planning System" (Sommerset County Vocational School) 
?• "Planning System" (Linden School District) 

8* "World of Finance" 

9. "World of Transportation" 

10. "Occupational Research and Development Resource Center" 

11. "Development of Orientation to Work" 

12. "Master Planning" 

13. "First Line Supervisory Study" 

14. "Career Development Program" 

15. "Agricultural Education" 

16. "Career Development Project" (Flemington-Raritan) 

17. "Career Development Project" (South Brunswick) 

18. "Career Development Project" (Woodb ridge Township) 
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New Jersey 

19. ^'Vocational Guidance and Ccunncling Project" 

20. "Career Development Project" (Asbury Park) 

21. "Career Development Project" (Roxbury Township) 

22. "Career Development Project (Wayne Tnijxiship) 
NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Career Education" (Newark) 

2. "Career Education" (Woodbridge Township) 

3. "Career Development" 

4. "Comprehensive Guidance" 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: NONE 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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NEW MEXICO 


James West, State Director for Vocational Education 
Roger Labodda, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1- '^TAOSCORE" 


NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: NONE 


RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Attended Annual Report Regulations Review 

2. Part D Project "A Career Implementation Program for A 
Small Rural School" received Federal approval 

3. Grant under EPDA upgrading vocational personnel in career 
education received Federal approval 

4. Part C project for dissemination of a career education 
guide received Federal approval 

5. Attended EPDA Proposal Workshop (Regional Office) and 
National EPDA Planning Session in Washington, D,C, 

6. Submitted New Mexico's State Plan 

7. Completed pilot study on Statewide inventory system 

8. Completed plans for Fourth Annual Vocational Education 
Conference 

9. Conducted manpower needs survey for the State 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Writing of Annual Reports 

2. Refunding of Tri-Cultural Vocational Exploratory Career 
and Work Experience Education Program 
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. TltU CAREERS IN FASHION AND TEXTILES ' . ' 

Author D ate Pub. 197^ 

Pathe$cope Educational Films f Inc» 
PubliBhe r - 71 Weyman Avenue, Mbw Rochelle» NY 10802 ' / 

with recotds V 2 fllnistrlps 

Teacher or Student Material Student Co9t $46#00 Length 30 alnutes 

with cassettes $44*00 
Grade Level Secondary • Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : * . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: . Takes a look at people who provide one of the nation's 
most important services by designlng» Toanufacturing and selling the clothes we 
wear and' the cloth we need for countless other uses* * Interviews disucss the 
personal satisfactions derived while showing the variety 6f j^Sbs and the neces-^ 
sary skills, aptitudes and personality traits needed* People at work in the 
fashion an^ textile industry talk about how they got started^ the opportunities' 
for' advancement, what kinds of people, they work with, and what they like and dis- 
like about wojrking in this field* 

AVAILABLE I^SSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


CAREERS IN TOOD SERVICE 


t 


Date Pub. 1973 


Title _ 

Author 

Pathescope Educational Films, Inc* 

Put lie he r 71 Wey man A venue, New RochellOf NY 10802 ^ 

with records 2 films trips 

Teacher or Student M . t ^:r\7 I Student Coat $40»00 Length JO minutes 

Grade Level Sec o^ndary 


with cassettes $44. 
J Sujjeeted Time of Uee^ 


OBJECTIVES 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTIOS , Defines the wide range of jobs and opportunities involved 
in distributing^ preparin/^ and serving food in a variety of places .frop ioe cretam 
parlors and gourmet restaurants to large institutions and franchises* The food - 
service opportuhltieb* satisfactions* challenges and types of work involved are, 
covered in intcrviewsr* People working on the Job discuss both the advantages a(id 
disadvantages of their work to help students make realistic choices* 

' • \ 

Q--ILABLE INSTH: ' '■ v. 'f-'^AL AND TELTS : 

ERIC 



New Mexico 

3. Refunding of Taft Junior High School Career Education 
Project 

4. Fourth Annual Vocational Education Conference 

5. Monitoring of new and continuing projects under Part D 
and Part F 

6. Completion of Part D project: ^'Develop Three Vocational 
Couises at the Secondary Level*' 

7. Implementation of Inventory System 

8. Attendance at Western States RCU Conference 

9. Submitting of proposals for Parts C, D, and F for '75 
10. Continue manpower needs survey in the State 
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NEW YORK 


Robert S. Seckendorf, State Director for Vocational Education 
Louis A Cohen, RCU Director 

PROJECTS CO>fPLETED: 

1. "The Evaluation of Consumer-Homemaking" 

2. "A Health Competencies Study done in collaboration with 
Hudson Valley Community College" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Competencies needed by Teachers in Health Occupations 
Education" 

2. "An Industrial Arts Teacher Mobility Study" 

3. "The Development of a Model for the Installation of 
Reading Instruction in the Occupational Education Areas" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Provided consultative services -o various institutions organi- 
zations and state agencies 

2. Attended, hosted or participated in a variety of conferences 
and made presentations 

3. Completed high school-college articulation study for advisory 
council 

4. Developed questionnaires and mailed for a Travel Agent Survey 
being conducted by the Bureau of Distributive Education 

5. Completed phase I of the Directory of Occupation's in New 
York State Requiring a License, Permit, or Certificate 

6. Continued to attend the previews of 360* Mass Communication 
Career Films 

7. Held meetings with both the CUNY and Cornell R&D Centers 
to assist in their continuing operation 
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8. Conpl-cCed the Quarter] Technical Progreivs Report for the 
period Octol:er 1, \})12 - December 31, 1972 

9. Published Volume VI, Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the RCU 
Newsletter 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLiVNNED: 

1. Completion of the research and writing on Phase II of the 
Directory of Occupations 

2. Presentation of the Values Position Paper to the Regents 
at a September meeting 

3. Comp].etion of the research and writing of Final Report of 
Travel Agent Survey 

4. Survey and data analysis in connection with the Industrial 
Arts Teacher Mobility Study 

5. Survey of Health Occupations Education Facilities 

6. Development of a proposal to conduct research on certain 
areas of Jenck's Report, Inequality; A Reassessment of the 
Effect of Family and Schooling in America 

7. The writing of a paper on the Use of Formative Evaluation 
in Educational Management 

8. A Mini-Grant Followup Study of 37 Projects Completed in 
1971-73 

9. The writing of a paper on Procedures for Conducting a 
Mobility • Survey of Educational Personnel 

10, Followup of Home Economics Adult Consumer Homemaking 
Workshop 

11. Followup of Home Economics Regional meetings regarding 
curriculum modules 
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New York 


12, Evaluation of 23 funded Career Education Programs 

13, A Feasibility Study concerning the possible publication 
of a brochure on the metric system 

14, Continuation of the Health Occupations Teacher Competency 
Study 

15 • Continuation of the Apprenticeship Study in reference to 
core curriculum 

16, Publication of ESCOE Newsletter Number 1 

17, The development of an ESCOE training guide on How to Write 
Performance Objectives ^ 

18, Four ESCOE training sessions in practical nursing 

19, Development of four ESCOE kits 

20, Planning of Evaluation of ESCOE 

21, Development of ESCOE plans FY 1975 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Charles J, Law, State Director for Vocational Rducatiun 
Chatles !!• Rogers, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. **The Identification of Competencies and Performance Standards 
Associated with Women *s Occupations in the Textile and Furni- 
ture Industries'* 

2. "Thcd Development and Implementation of an Individually Sche- 
duled Cluster Curriculum in Occupational Education" 

3. "The Development and Demonstration of Expanded Occupational 
Education Experiences for Youth in Small Rural Schools" 

4. "Preparation of High School Seniors as Teacher Aides" 

5. "An Analysis of Factors Associated with Varying Dropout 
Rates" 

6. "Establishment of an * Information Center' at Forsyth Tech- 
nical Institute to Design a Systen for Collecting and Pro- 
cessing Manpower Information at the Local Level" 

?• "Computer Services Systems Development to Coordinate Man- 
power Needs With Occupational Training Programs" 

8. "Development of Data Base and Methods to Measure Effectiveness 
of Occupational Programs" 

9. "Research and Development of the Veitch Diagram Demonstrator 
for Use in Teaching Boolean Algebra" 

10. "Restructured Registration and Instructional Options" 

11. "Drafting Instruction by Audio-Visual Means" 

12. "An jlxpioratory Study of Programming for Occupational 
Education in the Pamlico Education System" 
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North Carolina 


13. "Predictive Models for Success in OccupaCioual Education" 
NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "The Dissemination of Occupational Education Research 
Information" 

2. "Field Test and Revision Activities For the Mathematics 
and Communications Competency Areas of Distributive 
Education" 

3. "Career Education Summer Project for School Personnel" 

4. "Occupational Adjustment Training'* 

5. "The Development of a Model Designed to Expand Employment 
Options and Occupational Education Opportunities for 
Women in North Carolina" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Continued staff consultation and monitoring of 19 projects 
tTiroughout the State 

2. Consulted in the planning of 15 new proposals and projects 

3. Provided extensive staff consultation and technical 
assistance to the Caldwell Career Education Project 

4. Provided statistical, programming and analytical assistance 
to six locally initiated occupational projects 

5. Attended and participated in various meetings, conferences 
and workshops 

6. Initiated the first phase of a plan to diffusing product 
of Part C research 
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North Ca;.o) vna 


7. Engaged in extensivi' .long-ran;;o pLanninvi, for the Unit; 
inc lucling: 

- goal setting 

- research priorities 

~ staff role and responsibilities 

- strategies 

- product delivery 

- evaluation' 

8. Provided consultation and technical assistance to graduate 
students and interns from nearby universities 

9. Developed the Research Section of the State Plan for 
Vocational Education 

10. 'Assisted the Health Occupations Section in evaluating 

curriculum guides 

11. Prepared a major section of a special State Department of 
Public Instruction report on '*Year-Round Schools in North 
Carolina" 

12. Participated in a Symposium on Competency Based Teacher 
Education 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Develop and implement a system of dissemination of research 
project findings for the Occupational Research Unit 

2. Develop and fund a research project to develop a compe- 
tency-based teacher education model for the career 
education aspects of teacher training 

3. Develop and fund a research project for disseminating 
the findings of the project to develop an occupational 
awareness program for the primary grades 

4. Field-test and evaluate curriculum materials developed 
in the Sanford individualized instruction project 
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North Carolina 


5, Continue to provide support and consultant services to th 
Caldwell Career Education Project as needed 

6. Design and conduct a diffusion plan for transporting 
innovative components of the Caldwell Career Ed\ication 
Project 

?• Provide increased technical assistance for research devel 
opment efforts in the community college system 

8. Plan for a three-year implementation of a model regional 
occupational evaluation center for the handicapped 

9. Employ an additional staff member to as&ist existing ORU 
staff in implementing an expanding occupational research 
program 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Carri i Burchinal, State Director for Vocational Education 
Donald l^shelby, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "Development of an Auto Mechanics Curriculum" 

2. "Development of a Training Program for Power Plant Operators" 
NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Demonstrative Study in Career Education — Minot Model" 

2. "Development of a Farm Management Program" 

3. "Vocational Education PPBES" 

4. "Development of an Inservice Training Program for Telephone 
Technicians in Telecommunications" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: NONE 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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Byrl R. Shoemaker, f5tat:e Dlrectoi" for. VocaLiono.1 Education 
R,D, Balthaser, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

, 1. "A Comprehensive Career Development Program Grade 

2. ^'Demonstration Project in Career Education Grade K-IO" 

3. "Career Development Program" 

4. "Career Education Grade K-10" 

5. "Career Dev^ilopment" 

6. "Pilot Project in Career Education Grade K-10" 
?• "Career Education Program" 

8. "Career Development Program Grade K-10" 

9. "Developing Positive Attitudes Toward the Work-A-Day World" 

10. "Career Education Continuum Grade K-10" 

11. "Experimental Pilot Program Designed to Assist in Expedi- 
ting the Development of New Career Education Curricula 
Grade K-IQ" 

12. "Career Development Program" 

13. "Career Education Program Grade K-10" 

14. "Wayne Vocational Area Career Education Model" 

15. "Career Development" 

16. "A Career Continuum Grade K-IQ" 

17. "Career Motivation, Orientation and Exploration" 


ERIC 
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Ti t Is CAREERS IN HOME FURNISHINGS 


Author^_ . D ate Kt ^^ 1973 

Pub lithe r Falrchlld Publications, Inc., 7 East 12 Street. New York, NY 10003 
T0aoh0r OP StudeAt Mat-erial Both Co8t Length 32 elides 
Grad« level Secondary Suggested Time of Vae 


OBJECTIVESc 


I 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Describes the opportunities in 'the field and how to 
prepare for the various jobs. ' ^ ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOH' MATERIAL^NP TESTS: Commentary and discussion ques- 
^tions are included. ' 


Ti t le CAREERS IN HOTELS A^^) RESTAURANTS 

Author GeraiQ W. Lattin ^ Date Pub. 196? 

Publieher Henry Z. W alck^ Inc., New York, NY 


Teacher or Student h ' '"rial Student Coat ._ Leng th 107 pages 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : 


SUMMA^T^ DESCRIVTlOt; . hmphasls Is on careirs in Wbtels ai^d rostaurantst the 
two ikrgest elemen$.s of an even larger industry—mass housing and., feeding. 
. The o-cher businesses iDvoJ.ved offer many opportunities to tJtain people In hotel 
or restaurant work* 
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Ohio 


18 • '^Career Development Program" 

19, "Career Development Grade K-IO" 

20, "Ohio FFA Camp Muskingum, Inc." 

21, "An Evaluation of the Ohio Career Development Program 
(Process Review)" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. VModel Pre-Postsecondary Education Program for Students 
in Grades 11 and 12" 

2# "Development of Pre-Postsecondary Education Programs in 
Business Administration and Social Sciences for High 
School Students in Grades 11 and 12" 

3. "Development of Pre-Postsecondar}' Education Programs in 
Engineering and Health Occupations for High School 
Students in Grades 11 and 12" 

4. "Development of Pre-Postsecondary Education Programs in 
Business Administration, Engineering, Health Occupations 
and Social Sciences for High School Students in Grades 
11 and 12" 

5. "Development of Pre-Postsecondary Education Programs in 
Health Occupations and Engineering for High School Students 
in Grades 11 and 12" 

6. ''Model Statewide Delivery System of Career Education" 

7. "Three Pilot Career Education Programs for K-10 in Ohio" 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Testing the Ohio Career Development Program (Product Review) 
PROJECTS, AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Implementing the six programs under THRUST: 
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Ohio 

a. Tlirust 1 is identliiCid ..i:. d .; ■. .a'clon, facilitation, 
coordination and stimulation ■>{ ^csoarch in Ohio in 
accordance with Section 3.11 or t:h(-< l.t.ar:-'. Flan 

b. Thrust 2 is identified as f:UCi o.:J..iuil» on-going research 
projects planned for FY 1974 :\c .iubniittcd to USOE 

upon approval. The main thrutJt ia this section is 
in the rrea of Career Deveiopment projects for grades 
K-10. (All "Part D uvdess other\7ise indicated.) 

Ci Thrust 3 has been traditionally geared to studies on 
the formation of vocational education districts within 
the limits of the ORG. A separate Assistant Director 
has been appointed to supervise and monitor this 
activity, although the RCU Service will continue to 
provide the necessary data processing analysis for the 
various Vocational Education Planning Districts (VEPD) • 
Staff in #1 manages this RCU function. 

d. Thrust 4 concerns itself with the basic evaluation 
process in Ohio Vocational Education through the 
Program Review for Improvement, Development and 
Expansion of Vocational Education and Guidance (PRIDE) 

The PRIDE program satisfies two mandates: 

(1) the "Minimum Standards for Ohio High Schools," 
Standard KDb-403-07, Evaluation and Research 

(2) the Vocar.ional Education Acts j/f 1963 and its 
subsequent Amendments 

e. Thrust 5 encompasses the broadened bases of computerized 
management information system. Six subsystems now 
comprise the basic information exclusive of the PRIDE 
Program: 

\ 

(1) Opening Statistical - Fall enrollments 

(2) Priority Criteria - by which each district is 
categorized according to the State Plan 

(3) Directory - of Vocational Education Programs 
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(4) Closing Statistical - Final annual enrollments 
for USOE reporting 

(5) Followup of Enrollees ~ for previous year graduates 

(6) Fiscal Accounting - internalized to generate 
controls and USOE reports 

Thrust 6 includes the reporting of the Division of 
Vocational Education including: 

USOE 3129 Financial Statement 
USOE 3131 Expenditures by Source 
USOE 3132 Expenditures by Object 
USOE 3133 Construction 

USOE 3136 Teachers, Teacher Training, Administrative Staff 
USOE 3138 Annual Enrollments 
USOE 3139 Placement 
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OKLAHOMA 


Francis T, Tuttle, State Director for Vocational Education 
William D. Frazier, RCU Director 

PROJECTS completed: 

1. "State Plan for Vocational and Technical Education" 

2. "Occupational Training Information System, Cycle Five" 

3. "Occupational Training Information System, Supplement 1 — 
Statewide Totals and Descending Rank Order of Program 
Clusters" 

4. "Occupational Training Information System, Supplement 2 — 
A Followup of Graduates" 

5. "Development and Testing of Modern Electronic Devices 
Lecture and Laboratory Modules, Final Report — Part I and 
Part II" 

6. "A Guide for Completing the Vocational-Technical Student 
Enrollment:, Completion, and Followup" 

7. "Take 10 for a Survey of the Vocational Guidanrte Component 
of Oklahoma's Guidance and Counseling System" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "A Proposal for the Initiation and Implementation of a 
Management by Objectives System in Selected States' 
Departments of Vocational-Technical Education" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Attended, hosted or participated in a variety of meetings, 
workshops and committees 

2. Planned agenda for the National Conference of State 
Directors in Washington, D.C. 

3. Visited Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Minnesota to observe 
management information systems 
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4. Consulted with Macro Systems, Inc. to verify the demand 
information data in OTIS 

5. Evaluated 136 vocational programs in 43 schools 

6. Conducted Management by Objectives workshops at six skill 
centers for city managers and the Colorado State Department 
of Education 

7. Made presentations to numerous classes at Oklahoma State 
University, and over closed-circuit television, and to 
various local educational organizations and teacher groups 

8. Conducted PDK Regional Research Symposium in Oklahoma City 

9. Made presentation to Secondary School Principals Conference 

10. Met with EPDA personnel in Washington, D.C. 

11. Met with personnel of Channel 13 with reference to an 
educational television program on career education 

12. Attended Career Education Day at Sand Springs, Oklahoma 

13. Attended Multi-State Consortium on Research in Atlanta, 
Georgia 

14. Met with USOE Regional Office staff in Dallas, Texas 

15. Participated in National RCU Personnel Conference in 
Atlanta 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Complete and publish the following: 
"Mini-State Plan*' 

"Decade of Change and Beyond for Vocational and Technical 
Education" 

"Vocational-Technical Education 1975" 

2. Conduct MBO workshops across the State 
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3. Complete the Adult Plan for the State of Oklahoma 

4. Continue working on funding procedure for vocational 
education 

5. Continue work on revenue information for vocational 
education 

6. Continue work on cost accounting procedure for vocational 
programs 
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OREGON 


Leonard Kunzman, State Director for Vocational Education 
Dan Dunham, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "Tigard Career Education Project" 

2. "An Integrated Approach to Junior High School Career 
Education" 

3. "Career Awareness Program for Union County" 

4. "Workshop for the Improvement of Instruction in Vocational 
Physics" 

5. "student-Based Career Awareness Curriculum Project" 

6. "Increasing The Career Awareness of Primary and Elementary 
School Children" 

7. "A Model For Developing A Career Exploratory Program" 

8. "A Proposal to Assist Oregon City School District No, 62 
to Plan and Implement a SUTOE Program in an Existing 
Curriculum" 

9. "Health Career Exploration" 

10. "Educational Career Awareness Program - Career Caravan" 

11. "Elementary Careers Oriented Relevant Education" 

12. "Career Awareness Materials" 

13. "Development of Evaluation Instrument to Determine 
Effectiveness of 'World of Work' Program" 

14. "Computer Assisted Occupational Exploration" 

15. '"Open Entry/Exit Planning and Implementation" 
NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Career Awareness" 

2. "Career Preparation" 
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3, "Career Specialization'* 
A, "Career Exploration" 

5, "A self-learning approach to career education in teacher 
preparation programs" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES i 

1. Completed the SERVE (Secondary Education ReportiTi.Q: of 
Vocational Enrollment) System for compiling data on the 

. background of students in approval vocational programs 
in high school 

2. Completed the CPPS (Career Program Planning System) System 
for providing data for the decision making process in im- 
plementation of new and extension or curtailment of existing 
career education programs at the exploratory, preparation 
(high school) and specialization (post high school) levels 

3. Developed the secondary education followup system used to 
provide a systematic statewide analysis of the present status 
of secondary school students who have graduated and/or termi- 
nated training in high schools in Oregon 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


John W. Struck, State Director for Vocational Education 
Carroll A. Curtis, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: NONE 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "The Experimental In-Home Vocational Training Program 
in Child Care Services for Disadvantaged Mothers" 

2. "The Relationship Between Clinical Experience and Graduates 
Passing the Registered Nurse Licensing Examination" 

3. "The Development of Inventory-Opinionnaire Instruments" 

4. "Development of Supervised Occupational Experience Materials 
for Ornamental Horticulture" 

5. "Evaluation of Four Career Education Projects in Pennsylvania" 

6. "Computer Assisted Instruction Mathematics Project" 

7. "Projections of Employment Demand by Industry and Occupa- 
tions for Labor Market Areas in Pennsylvania" 

8. "Evaluation of Selected Career Resource Centers in 
Pennsylvania" 

9- "A Longitudinal Study of Vocational Development and Program 
Evaluations Implications for Curriculum Planning and Voca- 
tional Guidance (Phase III)" 

10. "Development of a Validated Instructional System for 
Hospitality Education" 

11. "Multidimensional Scaling of the Concepts Which Elementary 
School Children Use in Perceiving Similarities in Certain 
Occupations" 

12. "The Role and Utilization of the Library in Pennsylvania 
Area Vocational-Technical Schools" 
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13. "Area Vocational-Technical School and Intermediate Unit 
Relationship in Pennsylvania" 

lA. "The Use of Infra Sound Therapy with Deaf and Hard-of~ 
Hearing Adults" 

15. "Project IMPROVE" 

16. "Film Strip Development as an Aid to Coordinate Theory 
and Practice on the Metalworking Lathe" 

17. "Home Economics Research - Part C" (A Career Food Service 
Program) 

18. "The Effect of an Office Simulation on Students' Attitudes 
Toward Work" 

19. "Computer Assisted Instruction Mathematics Project" 
(Continuation of #14-2115) 

20. "Developmental Research-Agriculture Curriculum Development 
and Student Recruitment" 

21. "Development of Modular Courses in Vocational Curriculum" ^ 

22. "Education in Agriculture for the Educationally Disadvantaged" 

23. "Open Space Concept in Business Education" ^ 

24. "Cooperative Distributive Education for Disadvantaged Youth" 

25. "Vocational Education Curriculum Center for Pennsylvania" 

26. "An In-Service, Pre-Service Career Education Strategy" 

27. "Supervised Independent Study Program" 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Developed a field visit evaluation form 

2. Began preliminary analysis of evaluative information from 
five model career resource centers in Pennsylvania 
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^ TitU 


C/^REERS. IN INSUHANGK 


Authoi^ 


Date Pub. 


PubltBh e r Insurance Information Institute^ 110 Wllllain Street» New Yoric» HY 10038 
TBaohBT or Student Materiai Student Coet Fr^^^^ LenQth 14 pages ^ 

Grade Leve I Secondary/ColleglateAdult' Suggested Time of Use . 

^OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Offers a brief description of tHe career opportunities 
in property and liability insurance. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AtiD TESTS: 


Title 


CA Pi^fiRS IN M ARKETING 


Author ^ ^ 

, Interr itional Film Bureau, Inc. ^ 
Pub liaher 332 iVich ig an Avenue, Chicago^ IL 6q604 


Teacher or Student 

Grade Leve I ' ^ Secondary 


Both 


Cd^Bt 


Date Pub. 


Length 5 ftlinstrlps 


Su'j^eeted ^Time of Use 


OBd'EC-TIVE^^:^ . To piX's^Tit axr overall picture of careers in marketing* 


1 


SUMMARY DE3CFIPTI0S : P'ocuses primarily on retail distribution and sal6s .clez* . 
procedures. 

- "i ■ • 
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Pennsylvania 


3* Continued to refine and update the manpower supply*" 
demand model 

4. Began preliminary plans relative to evaluation of 
PENNscripts, a Pennsylvania adaption of the VIEW concept 

5. Assisted in the development of over 200 information 
scripts for PENNscripts 

6. Established a curriculum center at Miller sville State 
College 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Prepare CRC report 

2. Complete the planning and begin implementing the evaluation 
of PENNscripts 

3. Complete and forward to USOE the First Annual Report of 
the Discretionary - Part C Career Education Projects 

4. Assemble and publish the third edition of "Pennsylvania's 
Abstracts of Research and Related Activities in Vocational 
Education" 

5. Assist local educational agencies to implement approved 
research (Part C) and exemplary (Part D) projects funded 
directly from USOE 
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; RHODE ISLAND 

Peter Bowen, State Director fop^ocational Education 
Harry Stevenson j RCIf-J^i^^^^tar^ 

PROJECTS COMPLETED! 


1. 

"Management Information System" 

2. 

"Opening Doors to the Future" 

3. 

"Communications and Media" 

4. . 

"Developing An Awareness of Career Opportunities" 

5. 

"Project All About" 

6. 

"Survival '72" 

7. 

"Using Our Natural Resources in the World of Work" 

8. 

"Vocations in Communications" 

9. 

"The World of Work in the Natural Sciences" 

10. 

"Career Awareness Program" 

11. 

"Career Awareness Requires Elementary Students (CARES) 

12. 

"Secretarial Science Cluster" 

13. 

"WINS" 

14. 

"Exemplary Program in Career Education" 


NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Career Readiness in Consumer and Homemaker Education" 

2. "Career Awareness in a Rural Community" 

3. "Research and Consultant Services for Section D. Grants" 
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Rhode Island 


RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Continued efforts in developing an MIS system for 
Vocational Education in Rhode Island and will be 
funding the further development of MIS for 1974 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Continuation of present projects 

2» Development of projects in career awareness on all 
educational levels 

3. Encouragement of special projects for dropouts 
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SOUTH rAfiOLTMA 


L.L. Lewis, St:at:e Director for Vocational F.ducation 
Gregory G. Morrison, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "A Guide to Adulr Educational Programs in Area Vocational 
Centers" 

2. "A Guide to Student Placement and Followup Programs in 
Area Vocational Centers" 

3. "The implementation and evalua':ion of phase one of the 
Model Career Education program in Lexington School District 
#3" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: NONE 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1, Implemented phase two of Lexington School District #3 Career 
Education Program 

2. Implemented a model Career Education Program located in Spar- 
tanburg County 

3. Conducted a non-manuf accuring occupations wage and salary 
survey for eighty-eight selected occupations through one 
hundred personal interviews 

4, Completed a fifteen minute slide/tape presentation of Project 
VIEW, entitled "Careers on VIEWS" 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

!• The completion of a slide/tape program documentary entitled 
"Career Education," approximately thirty minutes in length 

2. Implementation of the revised and updated VIEW deck and 

guidance manual to 232 secondary and middle schools in the 
state 
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South Carolina 


3. Workshops will be conducted for guidance counselors, 
school administrators, and superintendents directly 
associated with or interested in Project VIEW, with 
emphasis on project potential and methods of implemen- 
tation 

4. Completion of a project entitled "Continuation of the 
Development of a Statewide Curriculum in Graphic Commun- 
ications, based on Behavioral Objectives and Self- 
Instructional Programs" 

5. Continuation of the following projects in the Appalachian 
Region: Adult Vocational Education Project; Student 
Placement Project; Guidance Practicum Project;" and the 
Career Clusters Project 

6. Committees will be organized to revise the fourteen 
curriculum guides field tested during the 1972-73 school 
year 
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TENNESSEE 


W. M. Harrison, State Director for Vocational Education 
Garry R. Bice, RCU' Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "Evaluation of SPICE and the Contemporary Curriculum 
for Career Development Career Education Programs" 

2. "Analysis Papers: An Evaluation of RCU-Funded Mini-Grant 
Projects" 

3. "Data Paks" 

4. "The Learning Packet Approach to Teaching Auto Mechanics/ 
Basic Electricity" 

5. "An Emphasis on Student Vocational Education and a Study 
of Community Vocational Opportunities" 

6. "Student Placement and Guidance" 

7. "Student Placement and Guidance" 

8. "A Study of the Needs of the Vocational Home Economics 
Program and the Development of a Course in Bachelor Living 
for the Maury City Public School" 

9. "Followup of Vocational Graduates of Lake County High 
School and Survey of Job Placement" 

10. "Followup Vocational Graduates of Haywood County Schools" 

11. "Supplementing Instruction with Sound on Slides and Work 
Sheet" 

12. "Development and Evaluation of a Prograimned Unit of 
Instruction on Mail Services" 

13. "A Report on the Development and Evaluation of an Occupa- 
tional and Service Placement Office" 
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14. "A Study to Determine Factors Which Influence Students to 
Choose Two-Year Career Programs" 

15. "An Intrasubject Investigation of Learner Control of 
Learning Modality in a Natural Setting" 

16. "A Community Educates Itself on the Training Facilities 
Available to High School Graduates" 

17. "Construction and Testing of Shorthand Dictation Material 
Utilizing a Systematic Pattern of Repetition for Brief 
Forms and Principles" 

18. "Development of an Evaluation Model for Tennessee Secondary 
Vocational-Technical Education Programs" 

19. "Cost Analysis of Secondary School Vocational-Technical 
Education Programs" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "A Survey to Determine the Need for Occupational Classes 
. in Home Economics Careers in Sumner County" 

2. "A Followup Study of Graduates of the Child Care and 
Guidance Program at Nashville Area Vocational-Technical 
School" 

3. "A Study of the Vocational Needs of Central High School" 

4. "Developing Curriculum Materials in Health Education Careers 
for Partially Sighted Students" 

5. "A Followup Study of Vocational Office Education at 
Springfield High School" 

6. "Followup of Graduates at Columbia Central High School 
Survey of Job Placement" 

7. "Development and Production of Audio-Visual Aids for 
Individualized Machine Shop Instruction in the State 
Area Vocational-Technical School, Crossville" 
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8, "A Survey of Potential Employers and Studencs to Assess 
the Feasibility of Establishing a General Cooperative 
Vocational Education Program in Clay County" 

9. "An Emphasis on Student Vocational Education and A Study 
of Community Vocational Opportunities" - 

10. "Introduction to Careers'* 

11. "A Study of Vocational Needs of Weakley County, Tennessee 
School System" 

12. "Developing a Curriculum Guide for Vocational English at 
Green Brier High School" 

13. "Developing Job Sheets and Related Aids for Individualized 
Instruction in Machine Shop" 

14. "Career Guidance Services and Placement" 

15. "Job Placement Services: An Exploratory Program, Hiwassee 
College 1972-73" 

16. "A Research Study to Determine if There is a Need in Cocke 
County, Tennessee, for a Vocational Office Education Progr< 

17. "A Followup Study of the VOE Graduates of Haywood High 
School and a Study of Off'-.ces in the Business Coimnunity 
Surrounding Haywood High School" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Provided consultative services for various vocational- 
technical centers, school districts and agencies 

2. Attended a variety of conferences, workshops and meetings; 
gave talks and presentations 

3. Assisted 590 persons (other than RCU staff) using the RCU 
Library 
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4. Disseminated Circulator to 4,533 in January, 4,617 in 
February, and 4,60/ in April 

5. Mailed SDI sheets twice to 374 secondary schools, twice 
to 33 postsecondary schools, and once to 50 junior high 
schools 

6. Added 96 new computer searches and 61 new manual searches 
were checked out of the RCU Library 

7. Twenty-six manual searches and 92 computer searches were 
checked out of the RCU Library 

8. Reproduced and disseminated 4,064 microfiche titles 

9. Filled 195 SDI requests and rt circulator requests 

10. Edited and disseminated "Leaders for Vocational-Technical 
Education" to participating EPDA institutions 

11. Distributed Student Guide- to Elementary INFQE to 1,000 
students participating in Elementary INFOE in Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Georgia 

12. Distributed Teachers Guide to Elementary INFOE to 45 
teachers in Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia 

13. Completed following publications: 


Number Disseminated 

Publication January- June 1973 

Index to "Query" Computer Searches - September- 
December 1972 175 

ERIC Brochure "Have a Research Paper? Let ERIC 

Help" ' 175 

An Analysis of RCU-Funded Mini-Grant Projects 100 

Annotated Bibliography on Career Education for 

Administrators 17 

Annotate^ Bibliography on Career Education for 

Postsecondary Educators 19 
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Annotated Bibliography on Career Education for 

Secondary Educators 44 
RCU Brochure: "Tennessee Information Dissemination 

System" 325 
"ERIC and the RCU" revised and reprinted 

(Information Series //16) 70 

"ERIC Alert" 89 

General RCU Information Brochures 201 
"Career Education and the School Counselor 

in Tennessee 100 
Career Education Brochure "A Look at Career 

Education in Tennessee" 392 

Career Education Speeches by Marland and Others 118 

"Marland on Career Education" papers 532 

Quarterly Report (April 1, 1973 - June 30, 1973) 175 

"Selected Data on County" (Data Paks) 1,932 


PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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' National Retail Merchants. Association 
Pub tiBhe r 100 West 31 Street^ New -York, NY 10003 ' 

Teaoher Student Material Student Coat $6>75 Length 251, pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee . 

OBJECTIVES: ' > • \ ' 

- . ■-■ ^ ■ ■ 

■■ "■ o 

SUMMARI DESCRIPTIVE : / Covers what kind of people suit what kind of retail 
situations, special preparation for reta^'ingf what kind of stores are there, 
what kind of jP^s, the various divisions from merchandising to operations, how to 
- get the job and, where to go for more information about retailing. 

, : . • I • • . ' y . 

^^^^^JJM^ABLE'INSfRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ' • 


Title -CAflEFRS- IN RETAILING 
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Author ?eter F. rrucker - ^ \ Date Pub. I969 

I^tior.dil Retail Merchants Association y ^ * 
Publiaher rCO West 31 Street^ New York> NY 10003 ] 


JiiBacher or Student ^.^t eri a^l Student ^ ,Coet $1 « 50 Lencjth 61 pages 
Grade Level Seccndary/ColJegjate Suggested Time of, Uee 


OBJECTIVES 


^,^SUSjfARY DESCRIPTION : Covers" people and their employment, the direction the 
1^. . retailers must gp, and the buyer for the customer* 


O AVAILABLE INSTHU( "'r- H7,:'.:''JAL AND TESTS: * 


TEXAS 


John R. Guemple, State Director for Vocational Education 
Ray Barber, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

!• "A Systems Approach to Placement and Followup — A 
Computer Model" 

2, "The American Indian in Dallas County: An Exploratory 
Study of His Occupational and Educational Needs" 

3, "Training Paraprof essionals to Serve the Deaf" 

4, "The Mexican-American in Texas: A Study of His 
Occupational Education" 

5, "Manpower-Economic Education Project to Improve 
Teachers' and Pupils' Occupational Employment Knowledge 
and Attitude" 

6, "Proposed Curriculum and Training Procedure Revisions 
in Vocational Nurse Education" 

?• "Coping Styles and Achievement" 

8, "Analysis of Career Education Needs and Potential in the 
Austin Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area" 

9, "Evaluation of Coordinated Vocational-A.cademic Education 
in Texas" 

10, "A Comparative Study of the Occupational Achievement of 
Vocational and Non-Vocational High School Graduates in 
Texas" 

11, "The Development of Behavioral Objectives and Instruc-feion^ 
Units in Selected Occupational/Technical Courses - A 
Pilot Project" 

12, "Planning, a Pilot Study Involving Associate Degree Nursing 
Students in Family Health Maintenance Processes" 


Texas 


13. "Upgrade Teacher Competencies iu the. Use of Caro.o.r Education 
Materials" 

14. ^'Internship Instructor Training Program for Occupational and 
Technical Subjects" 

15. "Computerized Vocational Information Service" 

16. "Study of Needs for Professional Personnel Development of 
Vocational-Technical Teachers" 

17. "Development of Cooperative Planning for Technical- 
Vocational Programs" 

18. "Job Placement and Followup" 

19. "Development and Implementation of A Texas Industrial 
Startup System" 

20. -"Coordinated Effort for Career Education (CECE)- Planning 
and Implementation" 

21. "Job Placement and Followup Research for Career Development" 
NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Computerized Vocational Information Service" 

2. "Perceptions of Vocational Administrators and High School 
Principals Regarding the Role of the Vocational 
Administrator" 

3. "Observed and Self -Reported Individualization Instruction 
by Vocational and Non-Vocational Teachers" 

4. "Study of Needs for Professional Personnel Development of 
Vocational-Technical Teachers" 

5. "A Study to Identify Data Elements for Comparative Assessment 
of Effectiveness and Efficiency of Technical and Vocational 
Programs in the Community Colleges of Texas" 
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6. "Development of Occupational and Technical Programs 
and Curriculum for Austin Community College" 

7. "Vocational Education in Texas High Schools: An 
Ethnic Comparison" 

8. "Development of Cooperative Planning for Technical- 
Vocational Programs" 

9. "Comprehensive Manpower Study, El Paso, Texas" 

10. "A Project to Develop A Competency-Based Counselor 
Training Program" 

11. "Occupational-Technical Curriculum Development - T.V. 
Study" 

12. "Development of a Community Career Counseling and 
Information Program" 

13. "Cooperative Education for American Indians in Dallas 
County" 

14. "Vocational Followup Study" 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Reviewed and evaluated 20 research proposals 

2. Approved 14 projects for funding and completed 17 

3. Participated in the coordination of exemplary projects 
funded under Part D and career education projects funded 
under Part C 

4. Participated in the activities of a special interagency 
task force to develop and implement a comprehensive 
manpower supply/demand data system for the State of Texas 

5. Participated in the development, organization, coordination, 
review, publication, presentation, and dissemination 

of the Texas State Plan for FY 1974 
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6. Continued to participate in the Spring 1973 meeting of 
the Southwide Research Coordinating Council in 
San Antonio, Texas 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Three new projects have been approved for initiation 

2. Anticipate approval of approximately 15 new projects 

3. Emphasis will continue to be placed on curriculum 
development projects, manpower needs and development 
studies, evaluation projects, followup and placement 
studies 

4. Emphasis will be placed on the initiation of exemplary 
projects focused on career awareness, investigation, 
and exploration 

5. Development and initiation of pilot-demonstration 
projects in occupational education for the handicapped 

' will be continued 

6. The Annual Report for Vocational Education for Fiscal 
Year 1973 will be completed and forwarded to USOE 

7. The division's library facilities will be expanded 

8. Improved dissemination procedures will be developed 
and implemented 

9. Continue to participate in a wide variety of activities 
related to research and development in occupational 
education and other components of career education 
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UTAH 


Walter E, Ulrich, State Director for Vocational Education 
Craig Kennington, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED- 

1. "Evaluation of Annual Vocational Education Workshop" 

2. "Evaluation of 7th Grade Guidance Project" 

3. "Study of Feasibility of Parent-Child Career Guidance Program" 

4. "Review of State Surplus Property Program Compared to Federal 
Excess Property Program" 

5. "Study of TV Series on Electronics for Trade and Industry 
Teachers" 

6. "Study of Noise Levels in Industrial Education" 

?• "Quantitative Comparison of Jobs Available and Training 
Programs Offered in Utah" 

8, "Distributive Education Curriculum Project" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Parent-Child-School Career Education Program for Tenth 
Grade Students at Logan High School" 

2. "Study of Feasibility of Vocational Training in Music, 
Fine Art, and Drama" 

3. "office Machines Used in Student Training Programs in 
Post Secondary Schools as Compared with Business Usage" 

4. "Extent of General Public and Educators' Knowledge of the 
State Board of Education" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1, Administered State Funded "Career Development (Dropout 
Prevention) Program" 
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2. Attended National Research Coordinating Unit Directors' 
Conference, Atlanta, Georgia, March 19-22, 1973 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Evaluation of Annual Vocational Education Workshop, 
June 1973 

2. Impact on Community of School closures 

3. Desirability of Area Vocational School on Former Site 
of Intermountain Indian School, Brigham City, Utah 

4. Study of Vocational Program Characteristics Related to 
Program Success 

5. Study of Vocational Education Advisory Committees 

6. Study of Development of Career Planning Patterns 

7. Administration of State Funded Career Development (Dropout 
Prevention) Program 
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VERMONT 


Cola D. Watson, State Director for Vocational Education 
Joseph P. Kisko, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "A Study of Selected Factors Related to the Employment 
Status of Disadvantaged Rural Adults" 

NEW PWECTS FUNDED: 

1. "A Proposal to Develop A Validated Instrument for Measuring 
the Effectiveness of the Mediated Self-Instructional Aspect 
Incorporated Into Specific Vocational Courses at Burlington 
High School" 

2. "A Survey of the Attitudes of Business - Men and Teachers As 
to the Need for Data Processing Instruction in the High 
Schools in the State of Vermont" 

3. "Addison County Vocational Interest Survey" 

4. "Development of Public Safety and Law Enforcement 
Curriculum" 

5. "Development for Curriculum for Diesel-Hydraulics Course 
of Instruction" 

6. "Evaluation of Testing Material for Use in Career 
Guidance and Education" 

7. "Dissemination of the Vermont Career Education Project" 

8. "Research and Development Project in Career Education" 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Project director began preparing final reports for C-72-3 

2. The Development and Testing of Health Education learning 
activity packets for students and teachers of Vermont 
schools, grades 5-12 with emphasis on consumer and 
homemaking 
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Vermont 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Completing negotiations for C-73-8 

2. Investigation of training aids and equipment for the 
transfer to metric system 

3. Request proposals for additional research to meet needs 

4. Visit project directors 

5. Additional proposals are being evaluated for possible 
funding 
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VIRGINIA 


George S. Orr, State Director for Vocational Education 
Carl E. Jorgensen, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. **Inf ormation Diffusion and Research Utilization in Voca- 
tional Education'* 

2. "Research on Problems Concerning the Establishment of a 
Learning Resources Center for DE in Virginia" 

3. "Follow-up Study of Former Occupational-Technical Students 
at Virginia Community Colleges: Phase II" 

4. "Learning Resources for the Disadvantaged Student (Second 
Phase)" 

5. "A National Review of the Goals and Outcomes of Community 
College Occupational-Technical Education" 

6. "Development of a Computerized System to Serve the Voca- 
tional Education Program for Loudoun County" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Learning Resources for the Disadvantaged Student Second 
Phase" 

2. "Follow-up study of former occupational-technical students 
at Virginia Community Colleges Phase II" 

3. "A National Review of the Goals and Outcomes of Community 
College Occupational Technical Education" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Completed testing of follow-up system for Vocational Educa- 
tion 

2. Worked with Southern Association of Schools and Colleges on 
the Development of a Consortium for developing Catalogs of 
Criterion Reference objectives for Vocational Programs 

3. Assisted Career Education Projects Funded with Part C Funds 
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Virginia 

PROJECTS ANB ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Implementation of a State-wide Followup system for Vocational 
Education 

2. The development of a planning and evaluation system for Voca- 
tional Education 

3- Continuation of the Vocational Education evaluation project 

4. Area conferences for reporting system coordinators 
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Author 


2 


Date PuUi' 1972 


Publieher Falrchlld PubllcAt,lons, Inc., 7 East-12 Street, New York, NY 10003 

Each 'ptoecam Program I h 
Teacher or Student Material Both Coet $bO«00 Leitst'h 2B 36min slides 

Program II 3* ■lides 
Grade Level_ Secondary ^ Suggested Time of Uee_ 


OBJECTIVES. 


-J 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Consists of 2 programs. Program I - Careers In Depart- 
ment Stores covers every type of position from^ stock, clerk and salesperson right 
up through top store management* An emphasis on fashlont selling^ advertlslngt 
display, management, operations and home furnishings dramatizes the" ever^lncreaslng 
opportunities In this field. Program II - Careets In Food Merchandising ^eals 
with a representative group of jobs, ranging from stoclnnen to checker to depart- 
mental speblallsAfi to management. Bach of the key managerial categories—meat, 
groceries, produce, dairyj. non-food are covered. 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR n^TERIAL AND TESTS: Commetitary and discussion ques- ' 
tlons are included'. ' . 


Title 


CAREERS IN SALES 


Au t hor [ ' 

Pa the rggpe , Educational Filnfe, Inc. 
''PuB^iBher 71 WeyK &n / venue. New Rochelle, NY 10802 


Date Pub. 


Teacher or Student\i terial Student 

r- 

J 

Grade Level Secondary 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


with records 2 f llmstrips 

Co B t $40. 00 Length 30 minutes 

with cassettes $44.00 
Suggeeted Time of Uee 


NUMMARY DESCRIPTION . Denjonstrates the vast variety andj scope of careers in sales, 
recourjjtlnp the vital tole of salesmen in history', and assessing the prestige of 
sales in today^s world. Discussion of desirable personality traits and of ihe op- 
portunities, challer^r> nhd rewards of sales. careers. Interviews- suggest some ifays 
of entering: the field; outline quitlif icatl^ns, ek ills and knowledge neededf and \ 

creativity and opportunity. 


stress sales as a career of freedom. 
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WASHINGTON 


Arthur A. Binnie, State Director for Vocational Education 
George P. Pilant, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. ^'individualized Instruction for Specific Business and 
Office D.O.T/' 

2. "Inter-Disciplinary Health-Medical Services Vocational 
Training*' 

3* "Coordinated Occupational Education - Grades 7 and 8" 

4. "Develop the 3,5, and 10 year plan for Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education Research in the State of Washington" 

5. "ERIC Retrieval — Northern Colorado Educational Board of 
Cooperative Services" 

6. "A Proposal for the Development of an Occupational Training 
Needs and Vocational Enrollment Forecast Model" 

?• "A Survey of the Training Needs of Pesticide Applicators in 
Eastern Washington" 

8. "Elementary Occupational Awareness; A VIEW Deck Study" 

9. "Stochastic Estimation Model for Vocational Education 
Training Needs" 

10. "Employment and Recruitment Project Conference" 

11. "Environmental/Ecological Center Feasibility Study" 

12. "An Appraisal of an Occupational Awareness Program" 

13. "Preparation of Elementary Teachers for Career Education" 

14. "World of Work - Greenhouse Operations" 

15. "Development and Demonstration of a Follow-up Model 
Procedure" 
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16. "C-Jinmunity Conference for Occupational Education" 

17. "Utilizing Community Resources - Cooperative Lay Counseling 
Program" 

18. "A Comparative Evaluation of Two Approaches for Dissem- 
inating Occupationai Information Contained in VIEW" 

19. "Guidelines for Distributive Education in the New Concepts 
of Career Education" 

20. "Writing a Proposal for Developing District Wide 
Self-Evaluation Instruments" 

21. "Development of Child Care Attendant Occupational Class" 

22. "Feasibility of Student Operated Business to Increase Number 
of On~The-Job Training Stations in Camas, Washington" 

23. "Workshop on Career Awareness for Elementary Teachers in 
Intermediate School District No. 106" 

24. "BETTER" (Business Education for Teachers Through Efficient 
Use of Resources)" 

25. "Workshop in Research and Career Education" 

26. "Summer Cooperative Education Project" 

27. "NYC/CAREERS PROGRAM" 

28. "Occupational Awareness Mobile Unit Evaluation" 

29. "Evaluation and Documentation of Institute on Cooperative 
Education" 

30. "Workshop on Workshops" 

31. "Annotated Bibliography of Career Awareness and Exploration 
for Secondary School Students" 
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Washington 

32. "WISE*' (Welding Instructors Survey and Evaluation)" 

33. "EVA" (Early Vocational Awareness)" 

34. "Comparison of Cooperative Versus Classroom Training in 
Office Practice" 

35. "Skills Center Feasibility Study" 

36. "HOW ARE WE DOING" 
NEW PROJECTS FUITOED: 

1. "Employment and Recruitment Project Conference" 

2. "Early Vocational Awareness" 

f 

3* "Environmental/Ecological Center Feasibility Study" 
4. "Skills Center Feasibility Study" 

5- "Comparison of Cooperative Versus Classroom Training of 
Office Practice" 

6. "Appraisal of An Occupational Awareness Program" 

7. "Occupational Awareness Mobile Unit Evaluation" 

8. "How Are We Doing" 

9. "Workshop on Workshops" 

10. "Evaluation and Documentation of Institute on Coop 
Education" 

11. "Project WISE" 

12. "Annotated Bibliography of Career Awareness for Secondary 
Students" 
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ERIC 


RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

!• Attended, hosted or participated in a variety of meetings 
and conferences 

2; Provided consultative services to various school districts, 
colleges, institutions and agencies 

3. Added a specialist to the RCU staff whose primary respon- 
sibility is evaluation and dissemination of R&D materials 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Investigations into methods of increasing and improving 
vocational education in the small high school, and articu- 
lation of vocational education - secondary to postsecondary 

2. An increased dissemination effort 


3. Coordinating exemplary (new assignment) and research 
programs 

4. Implementing a new plan for research based on findings 
of a fiscal 1973 project 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarence E. Burdette, State Director for Vocational Education 
Glenn E, Smithy RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1. "A Comprehensive Plan for the. Development of Vocational 
Education in Boone County" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "A Comprehensive Plan for the Development of Vocational 
Education in Cabell and Wayne Counties'' 

2. "The System Approach: An Emerging Behavioral Model for 
Guidance-Operation Guidance II" 

3. "Research and Development Project in Career Education" 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Monitored approved research and exemplary program projects 

2. C<^ntinued operation and further development of the West 
Virginia Comprehensive Data System for Vocational Education 

3. Designed and conducted a Statewide survey to determine the 
status of career education in West Virginia 

4. Continued operation of an Educational Information Service 
Center 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Continue monitoring of approved research projects 

2. Continue operation and development of the West Virginia 
\^^^^ Comprehensive Data System for Vocational Education 

3. Review vocational education facility needs in the State 
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WISCONSIN 


Eugene Lehrmann, State Director for Vocational Education 
Roland J. Krogstad, RCU Director 

PROJECTS completed: 

1. "Project Decision: Audiovisual-Tutorial Career Education 
for the High School Student" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Evaluation of Civil Structural Curriculum" 

2. "Individualized Instruction for Rural Providers of Day 
Care Services" 

3. "Attitudes Toward Instructions" 

4. "Evaluation of Architectural Curriculum" 

5. "Physics Requirements for Engineering Technicians" 

6. "Career Education Project Office" 

7. "Computer Augmented Accounting" 

8. "Program Evaluation Model" 

9. "Vocationally Coordinated Curriculum for General Education" 

10. "Task Analysis for Optometric Assistant Program" 

11. "Interaction of Learning Styles" 

12. "Evaluation of Civil Highway Curriculum" 

13. "Multi-Research and Curriculum Project" 

14. "Feasibility of Health Related Occupations Curricula" 

15. "Multi-Research and Development Project" 
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16. 

"Graduate Student Research Grants - Phase III" 

17. 

"Evaluation of Secretarial Science" 

18. 

"Career Mobile Project" 

19. 

"Career Consultant Project" 

20. 

"Decision II" 

21. 

"Small Store for Fashion Merchandising" 

22. 

"Computer Augmented Accounting" 

23. 

"Career Resource Bank" 

24. 

"Career Telephone Service" 

25. 

"Career Education Center" 

26. 

"Learning Resource Center" 

27. 

"Career Information for Area High Schools" 

28. 

"Study of Vocational Assessment of Handicapped' 


RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Completed student and staff evaluation of Quarter System 
at Western Wisconsin Vocational, Technical, and Adult 
Education District 

2. Completed an Examination to Determine the English 
Competencies Required of Secretaries in the Administrative, 
Legal, and Medical Areas With a Synthesis Into A Core of 
Common Competencies to be Used in Forming a Basis for an 
English Curriculum 

3. The initial followup study of graduates, nongraduates, 
completers, and withdrawals was conipleted 
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4, Completed schematic room drawings of classroom facilities 

5, Conducted review o^ State Referral on Facilities Data 
Element Definitions and Suggestions for Compliance with 
NCHEMS at WICHE Facilities Inventory and Classification 
Manual 

6, Conducted evaluation of ERIC and Professional Library 
Resources 

7, Completed room and student station utilization 

8, Conducted study of some effects of general education on 
first-year students at the post-high school vocational 
technical Institution 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Counselor aid program 

2. Development of a Proposal for an environmental technical 
program 

3. Development of a proposal for a farm business management 
program 

4. Development of core curriculum for pollution abatement 
and control technician 

5. A study of the correlation between DA" score and Reading 
scores 

6. A study of the correlation between readiig tests scores 
and withdrawals 

7. Second followup study (1969 graduates) 

8. Third followup study (1967 graduates) 

9. Student Institutional evaluation 
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10. Updating physical facilities 

11. Monthly review of ERIC system, RIE bulletins, and 
dissemination of resumes to faculty 

12. Inservice education through professional library materials 
and weekly faculty bulletin summaries 

13. Development and evaluation to train part-time service 
instructors in rural areas 

14. Developing individualized instruction for rural disadvantaged 
providers of family day care service 
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WYOMING 


Frod P. Black, State Director for Vocational Education 
Fred P. Black, RCU Director 

V 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: NONE 
NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Occupational Facilities Study, Newcastle High School" 

2. "Career Guidance Testing" 

3. "Audio-Visual for Welding Technology" 
RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Management of data collection 

2. Development of State Plan 

3. Evaluated occupational program 

4. Planned for EPDA summer workshops- 

/ 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: NONE 
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fit I* CARE SR S l)f SERVICE STATIONS 


Auth ^ •■ ■ - ^ -- - . -• ■ . T fdti Fub» 1973 

Ptt^ t i Falrchlld Publlcsatlons, Inc»,'7 Ec^st 12 Street, Ney York» NY. 10003 v 
Ttaohjir or Student Material ' Both Coat $60» 00 Length 37 slides 


Grade Level^ Secondary Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: A -■'^ 

\ 

SVMMART DESCBIPTIOn : Covers all aspects of careers in this area from atten- 
dant to owner» Some of the highli^ts aret Learning the Basics^ You^re Also 
a Sales Promo tert Supervisory Skill s~On Your Way Up, Opportunities Unlimtiedy 
How M>xch Can Y<ni Make?, and Worven on the,Job# ^ jf 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR m'^TERIAL AND^ESTS: Comnentary and jiiscusslon ques- 
tions are included • 


Ti tl0 CARi!lERS IN TRANSPORTATION 


Author Mi ^^s^ Date Pub. 

Pathe^^cope Educational Films » Ipc. 

Pubtieher 71 Weyma n AvenUe> New Rochellet'NV i08Q2 [ - 

'Vith records 2 filBstrips 

Teacher or ^tudent M t ferial Student CoBt $40»00 Length 39 ffillifftgA 

\ Kith cassettes $44#00 ^ 

/K Grade Level \ Secondary [ Suggeatedm Time of Uee ' ^ 

OBJECTIVES: * . . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOS : Depicts the role of the transportation industry in every- 
one*5i lite— moving people, goods and materials for short distances and long* 
Investigates the five ir.ajor areas— air » railroads, truckingp. merchant maxine, 
municipal dud]1c transportitior — describing types of occupations at all levels 
and the advancement opportunities , showing something of the duties 'and responai- 
bilities In various kinds of jobs/" The skills, aptitudes, personality traits 
and physical qualifications advantageous to this field are summarized* ^ 

V 

O AVAILABLE INSTRU^ V : MA.LFIAL AND TESTS: 
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PUERTO RICO 


Rafael Ortiz, Acting State Director for Vocational Education 
Amalie LI, De Charneco, RCU Director 

PROJECTS COMPLETED: 

1, "Followup Study of Graduates of Vocational and Technical 
Education Courses, 1971-72" 

2, "Report of the Task Force for the Study of the Guidance 
Program of the Puerto Rico Department of Education, Vocational 
and Technical Education Program on Contract with College 
Entrance Examination Board" 

3- "Followup Study of Graduates of the Televised Course on 
Automobile Electromechanics" 

NEW PROJECTS FUNDED: 

1. "Development of a Comprehensive Model for Career Education 
in Puerto Rico" 

2. "Study on Training Needs on Specialized Vocational Agricul- 
ture in Puerto Rico" 

3. "Study to Evaluate Student's Achievement in the Different 
Business Subjects at the Mayaguez Educational Region" 

4. "Curriculum Development Basic to the Training of Individuals 
for Employment in Agri-Business" 

5. "Development of Guides and Tests for Self-Study in Business 
Education for Youth and Adults" 

6. "Adaptation of the Industrial Arts Curriculum Through the 
Implementation of the Course "The World of Construction" in 
Twelve Rural - Junior - High Schools" 

7. "Curriculum Development for a Course in Pharmacist Assistants 
for the Health Occupations Program" 

8. "Evaluation of the Home Economics Occupational Education 
Program in Puerto Rico" 
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9. ^'Followup Study of Graduates of the Televised Course on 
Automobile Electromechanics" 

10. ''Enrichment of the Office Practice Course at the Post- 
secondary Level and Organization of a Model Office" 

11. '^Career Education Program at Palmarejo Rural Second Unit 
in Lajas School District to Acquaint Elementary and Junior 
High School Students with Career Possibilities" 

12. "The Training of Disadvantaged and Unemployed Youngsters 
on Methods and Techniques of Modem Agriculture for the 
Production, Collection, Classification, Packing and 
Cooperative Marketing of Vegetables and Minor Crops" 

13. "A Model State Pedagogical Resources Center for Designing, 
Producing, Testing, Revising, and Disseminating Teaching, 
Audiovisual and Other Educational Materials for Students 
of Regular, Special and Postsecondary Programs for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education in Puerto Rico" 

RESEARCH RELATED ACTIVITIES: 

1. Provided Statistical Data on Vocational and Technical 
Education Programs for Baseline Project, a National Study 
on Vocational Education and Manpower Training 

2. Submitted semiannual report to the Governor's Office 
Planning Board of the on-going research and curriculum 
development projects 

3. Submitted report to the U.S.O.E., validating the information 
on State Part D exemplary projects developed under Section 
l42(b)of P.L. 90-576 for Fiscal Years 1971-72 and 1972-73 

4. Submitted Report to the Congress on the utilization of the 
1968 Vocational Education Amendments funds in Puerto Rico, 
to be printed as an official congressional publication- 
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5. Development of the following proposals: 

a. Proposal for the Creation of a Component for the 
Translation and Adaptation of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education Instructional Materials in Puerto 
Rico, to be funded under the "Emergency School Aid 
Act" - (P.L. 92-318) (approved) 

b. Proposal for the Development of a Cooperative Program 
for th^^raining of Business Education Teachers at 
the Urtiversity of Puerto Rico, to be funded under 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, Part G 

c. Revised transmittal letter and budget to supplement 
the proposal "Development of a Comprehensive Model 
for Career Education in Puerto Rico", which was 
submitted for funding under Part C and of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968. 

6. Prepared a report on exemplary projects in Puerto Rico 
for presentation and distribution at the RCU Directors 
Conference in Atlanta, Georgia 

7. Organized and conducted a workshop on the ERIC Information 
System to acquaint personnel from the Vocational and 
Technical Education Program and from the Regular Education 
Program on the utilization of the system 

PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES PLANNED: 

1. Continue the implementation of the following research 
projects : 

a. Business Vocabulary Count in Spanish (continued) 

b. Followup Study of Graduates of the Vocational and 
Technical Education Programs 

c. Study of Training Needs of Specialized Vocational 
Agriculture in Puerto Rico (continued) 
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d. Evaluation of the Home Economics Occupational Education 
Program in Puerto Rico 1970-71 and 1971-72 (continued) 

e. The Training of Disadvantaged and Unrmployed Youngsters 
on Methods and Techniques of Modern Agriculture for 
the Production, Collection, Classification Packing 

and Cooperative Marketing of Vegetables and Minor 
Crops (continued) 

f . Career Education Program at Palmarejo Rural Second 
Unit in Lajas School District to Acquaint Elementary 
and Junior High School Students with Career Possibil- 
ities (continued) 

g. A Model State Pedagogical Resources Center for 
Designing, Producing, Testing, Revising and Dissemin- 
ating Teaching, Audiovisual and Other Educational 
Materials for Students of Regular, Special and Post- 
secondary Programs for Vocational and Technical 
Education in Puerto Rico (continued) 

2. Emphasis to the dissemination of curriculum materials 
produced or developed at the State Pedagogical Resources 
Center for the Vocational and Technical Education Programs 

3. Continue supervising and coordinating the Research and 
Exemplary Projects assigned to the Puerto Rico Research 
Coordinating Unit 

4. Help in the establishment of a Program Evaluation Review 
Technique in the Vocational and Technical Education Program 
(P.E^R.T.) 

5. Develop a "standard" program evaluation design for 
Vocational and Technical Education Programs and Projects 
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RELATED PUBLICATIONS 


Readers of this Semiannual Report might: be interei^ted in the following 
related publications, which are available from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service: 

State-Administered Research and Development Projects in 
Vocational Education; Fiscal Year 1971 and Fiscal Year 
1972. (ED-080-748) 


State-Administered Exemplary Projects in Vocational Education ; 
Fiscal Year 1970, Fiscal Year 1971, and Fiscal Year 1972 . 
(ED-080-749) 


The Role of the National System of Research Coordinating Units 
in the Research-to-Practice Continuum . (ED-080-688) 


The RCU's Role in Implementing the Career Education Concept . 
(ED-062-558) 
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I. SUMMARY 


Time period covered by the report; 
October 1, 1970 to January 31, 1974 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Objectives ; 

The objectives of this project for all elementary and 
secondary boys and girls, particularly for those with 
special needs, were as listed below: 

(a) To create awareness, on the part of elementary and 
secondary students, of the opportunities which exist 
■in the world of work . Many people today enter an 
occupational field more or less on the basis of chance. 
Another factor is the constantly changing world of 
work, in which individuals may expect to change their 
occupation at some time during their working years. 
Personalized information processes, beginning at the 
elementary school level, will help persons to make 
career choices which are based on a much wider under- 
standing of the world of work in general, and of 
specific job opportunities in particular. 

( b ) To create an understanding, w it hin individuals, of 
particular interest , capabilities, and strengths 
which they hav e. In addition to an understanding 

of the world of work, people need an adequate under- 
standing of themselves. They need to have an accurate 
assessment of their personal interests, their general 
abilities, and their specific aptitudes. 

(c) To enhance feelings of personal self -worth in individuals . 
People need to be able to identify themselves as suc- 
cessful, rather than failures. Emphasis must be placed 
upon positive attributes, rather than upon weaknesses 

or handicaps. 
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PuhliBh^ T U> S> Gove3:nmer4t Printing Office, Washlngtopt DC 2;0402 
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Grade Leve I Secondary /coly.i&glate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee ' 


OBJECTIVES: 


1 


I 


SUMMAR1 'DESCRIPTION : Career opportunities, employment benefits/ salaries, and 
description of jobs in the U« S* Department of Agriculture. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Title CONCISE HANDBOOK OF OCCUP/.TIONS 


Author / aaitorsi Joan K» Costello and Rita'P* Wolfsoy^ Date Pub.' 1970 

Publisher Doubleda y/Fe rguson; 150 Franklin Avenue j Garden City, NY 11530 

Teacher or Student M^.t trial ijo^._h Coet Length 320 pages 

Grade Level Sec onda nVCol legiate /Adult Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVE.:: , 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION Over three hundred jobs varying in educational require- 
ments, v Each job descrlotion Is complete on one page and includesi job definitlonf 
description of type worK done, necessary personal employment outlook, earnings, 
working conditions, license or certification requirements. Each description is 
accompanied by a photo/rraph of an actual job situation. 

•. ^ ^ ! ■ ^ 

^'^^ilLABLE IN5TfW:\ AND TELTr-: 

ERjC » ^ 66- 


(d) To develop skills necessary in work sibuationsy for 
now and for the future . Students must obtain skills 
while in school that will help to prepare them for 
their future in the world of work, whether they enter 
immediately into the labor force upon termination 

of their formal education, or choose to enter post- 
secondary training. People should be equipped with 
some work skills by the time they leave high school. 

(e) To develop persona^ characteristics which will aid 
in securing and maintaining employment . Many per- 
sons who are released from employment are released 
because they are unable to get along with people at 
work. Students, while in school, must begin to learn 
the social skills which will enable them to interact 
effectively with other people in work settings. 

(f ) To develop awareness of the agencies and organizations 
which are available to assist persons seeking employ- 
ment . People need to have the knowledge necessary to 
provide them with easy access to the employment ser- 
vices which are available. 

(g) To facilitate effective placement . Actual job or 
post-secondary training placement is the final objec- 
tive of this project. 

Administration ; The administration of the project was 
jointly shared by Iowa Western Community College and the 
Pottawattamie County S^:iiool System, with respect to dis- 
semination of information, making contacts, selecting 
personnel to carry on the work, and overall supervision 
and evaluation. Advisory groups included key employers, 
key employees, key members of organized labor, social welfare 
agencies, rehabilitation groups, business associations, 
personnel from local schools, and governmental agencies 
such as the Iowa State Employment Service, and the Employment 
Security Commission. 


PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 

Through an agreement between Iowa Western Community College, 
Council Bluffs Community School District, and the Potta- 
wattamie County Board of Education, project personnel 
coordinated with local school personnel to assist them in 
the development of career education curricula, help them 
with placement for graduates and dropouts, and to provide 
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career information and resource materials at all levels, 
K-12, public and private • 


RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During this period, occupational units for presentation, 
K-6 , were developed; a second summer school program of 
hands-on vocational exploration, 7-12; work with future 
and present dropouts, including job skill training and 
interagency referrals; updating through correlation of 
guidance programs within city schools ; continuation of 
World of Construct i.on units ij^^t^ the junior high curriculum, 
plus initiation of a course in the World of Power; gradu- 
ation of both of our Neighborhood Youth Corps II work- 
study pupils at Offutt Air Force Base, with on-the-job 
training for disadvantaged youths (dropouts) ; and short- 
term intensive training at the Area XIII Vocational 
Rehabilitation Center in the areas of waitress training. 
Twenty-two elementary teachers were given a week's in- 
service training to prepare them to, in turn, train other 
teachers in their building in the dissemination of career 
education information . 

EVALUATION 

It is felt that nearly all of the goals sought for the 
second year were accomplished. This second year found a 
changed climate for more acceptance by the schools, due 
in part to the students' summer school experiences in 
the hands-on, world""of -work program. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECdMMENDATIONS 

We conclude with out third-party evaluators, therefore, 
that our project developed along tho lines provided 
for its implenionLati on by tho oricf.inal plans. 'I'ho r^^com- 
mendations of Central Iowa Associates, Inc. and those 
members of the project advisory board were that the board 
be expanded to include industory personnel; that more voca- 
tional areas for women be explored, especially during the 
"summer school*'; and that more attention, at the elementary 
level, be placed at continuing to help students gain self- 
awareness. 

It is further recommended that the project be continued 
from a reimbursable contract to a grant. 
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II THE REPORT 


Problem area toward which project was directed ; to quote 
directly from the proposal: 

''Two main problems existed • One was the lack of emphasis 
on the suitability of the vocational-technical area of 
education as an appropriate positive educational alter- 
native. Children and parents tend to see college 
admission as the only "success" alternative which was 
open to them, and tend to see vocational-technical 
education, the Armed Forces, direct entrance into the 
labor force, and apprenticeship training as alternatives 
for the person who is a "failure," A second problem was 
the lack of suitable vocational-technical opportunities. 
Students in rural areas reside too far away. In the 
urban areas, disadvantaged youth tend to be excluded 
from training programs because they lack the financial 
resources to pursua any further educational programs," 

(a) Creating bridges: First, students, particularly the 
disadvantaged and handicapped in elementary and 
intermediate schools, were given information 

about earning a living through educational media, 
contact with business people, and visitations; 
secondly, they were provided work exploration 
in school and business settings; thirdly, they were 
given job entry training, when applicable; and 
fourth, they were referred for employment - 

(b) Cooperation: This was promoted by making use of 
manpower agency facilities for labor market infoma- 
tion, for testing and selection, for specific types 
of training, for consulting with students, and for 
placement. 

(c) Broadening: The information provided, together with 
actual participation in work or school training based 
upon selection through counseling and guidance proce- 
dures, as well as contact with employers, employees, 
and manpower agencies, broadens the aspirations 

of students. 

The main thrust of this project was toward assisting 
children and youth who have previously been excluded from 
vocational-technical education because of academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps. Students who have dropped 
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out of school were encouraged to return; potential drop- 
outs were identified and specific services were provided 
for them to discourage their leaving school; rural 
students were served; services were provided specifically 
for urban children who are disadvantaged. 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT 

I . To create awareness on the part of elementary and 

secondary students of the opportunities which exist 
in the world of work ^ ~ 

A. Students received occupational information to enable 
them to make a choice of careers based on a wider 
understanding of the world of work and specific 
jobs and their opportunities. 

1. Each elementary student will be able to name 

at least five occupations in the world of work. 

2. Each elementary student will be able to name 
at least two of the duties performed by each 
person in a particular occupation. 

3. Each elementary student will name the type of 
training required for at least five occupations 
in the world of work. 

4. Each elementary student will neme at least 
three personal qualities needed by a person in 
obtaining a job. 

5. Each elementary student will be able to name 
the advantages and disadvantages of five 
occupations . 

6. Each elementary and secondary student will be 
able to list the occupations represented by 
guest speakers to whom the student has listened 
over the past school year. 

7. Each elementary and secondary student will be 
able to identify the occupations observed during 
field trips conducted over the past school year, 

8. Each elementary and secondary student will be 
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able to describe the type of "hands-on" 
orientation he has had in the past school 
year. 

9. Each elementary and secondary student will 
be able to identify the jobs in the occupa- 
tional orientation films he has seen over the 
past school year . 

10. Each secondary student will select specific 
jobs for analysis from the Chronicle Guidance 
Career Kit. 

To create an understanding within individuals of 
particular interests , capabilities , and strengths 
which they have . 

A. Each elementary and secondary student will be 
able to list his own facts, figures, character- 
istics, traits, reactions, and feelings after 
viewing certain filmstrips geared to his grade 
level. 

B» After the student has been apprised of his par- 
ticular occupational interests, capabilities, 
and strengths: 

1. Each elementary and secondary student will 
select three occupations that he thinks that 
he would like to do in the world of work. 

2. Each elementary and secondary student will 
list certain personal capabilities and 
strengths he has that will enable him to 
enter the occupation selected. 

To enhance feelings of self-worth in individuals . 

A. Each elementary student will complete a project 
by himself. 

B. Each elementary student will make a notebook 
about an occupation in the world of work. 

C. Each secondary student will make his own choice 
of a career he feels he would like to pursue. 


IV. To develop skills necessary in work situations ^ now 


and in the future. 


A. Each secondary student will pursue training in 
a skill of his choice. 

B. Each secondary student will pursue a trade or 
skill that will not become obsolete in the near 
future, as determined by a comprehensive analysis 
of local, state, and federal employment pre- 
dictions . 

C. Each secondary student will perform selected 
basic skills of an occupation at a level of 
performance required for job entry. 

D. Each secondary student will perform the minimum 
nunber of basic skills necessary to enter the 
world of work at the entry level. 

V. To develop j>ersonal characteristics which will aid 
In securing and maintaining employment . 

A. Each secondary student will list those social 
skills necessary in securing and maintaining 
employment. 

B. Each secondary student will list personal 
qualities helpful in securing and maintaining 
employment. 

VI . To develop awareness of the agencies and organiza - 
Fions whTch are available to assist persons seeking 
employment . 

A. Each federal, state, and local governmental 
agency within the city limits of Council Bluffs 
will know of the need for employment of student 
personnel . 

B. Each of the three independent (private) employment 
agencies within the city limits of Council Bluffs 
will kno,w of the need for employment of students. 

C. Each of the eighty independent business and 
personnel offices in industry within the city 
limits of Council Bluffs will know that students 
are available for employment. 
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D. Each secondary school placement counselor will 
be aware of those agencies and people who assist 
student personnel in obtaining employment. 

E. Each elementary student will be able to name an 
agency or service which will aid him in seeking 
employment . 

?• Each secondary student will be able to name at 
least one governmental and one private agency 
which is available to assist persons seeking 
employment . 

VII. To facilitate effective placement . 

A. A procedure will be established with the place- 
ment counselor to disseminate job and placement 
information to the students. 

1. Each secondary student will know of job 
openings compatible with his interests, 
desires f and capabilities . 

B. A procedure will be estajfcjlished to enroll high 
school seniors with employment agencies. 

1. Each high school senior will enroll with 
the Iowa State Employment Service. 

C. A program will be developed to retrieve infor- 
mation from the employer to be used by the 
graduating school . 


DESCRIPTION OF GENERAL PROJECT DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

General Project Design 

(a) General Design: The project was designed to provide 
personnel who would work directly with local elemen- 
tary and secondary schools/ and with the interested 
and concerned organizations, agencies, and businesses 
in developing and providing counseling and guidance 
services, information, and materials; in identifying 
students with special needs; in recommending and 
developing special curriculums for the regular 
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nine-month school training; in developing and pro- 
viding special training during the regular school 
program, and during the summer, including school 
shop courses work-study, cooperative employment, 
and regular employment, and placement through 
cooperation with manpower agencies. 

The work-study programs conducted by local schools, 
the cooperative programs conducted by local schools, 
and courses for persons with special needs in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools could be helped with 
the use of funds from Parts B, G and H of the 1958 
Amendments, and with local funds. 

The specific procedures used were to be directly 
related to the stated objectives. Career informa- 
tion was to be provided to make students aware of 
the world of work in general, and of opportunities 
which exist for. them in particular. The information 
processes were to involve interaction with people, 
publications, including pamphlets and other printed 
materials, audio-visual materials, reference materi- 
als, subscription services, professional books and 
journals, and places of employment. Specific empha- 
sis was to be placed upon interaction with people, 
both by bringing people from work settings to visit 
with students, and by providing visitations by stu- 
dents to work settings. 

Testing services were to be used to assist students 
in learning about the interests, capabilities, and 
strengths which they have. Testing services and test 
results already available were to be used. Specific 
instruments used in this project were to include the 
General Aptitude Test Battery, the Differential Apti- 
tude Test, the Kuder Vocational Preference Record, 
and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Some of 
the local schools are already making use of several 
of these instruments. Other tests can be used when 
necessary in individual cases. 

Vocational counseling and guidance services were to 
be provided, first to assist students in obtaining 
information and in self-understanding, and second, to 
assist students in integrating the information received 
into their perception of themselves. Emphasis was to 
be placed upon the enhancement of the individual's 
feelings of self -worth. 


Exploratory work experiences were to be provided, 
both in tliG school setting and in employment situa- 
tions. Actual experience is a necessary part of 
an adequate awareness of opportunities. The main 
thrust of this project in regard to exploration 
was to be summer programs which would make feasible 
the transporting of students from outlying school 
districts to the urban centers, where school shop 
facilities are adequate and where opportunities 
exist for exploration activities in work settings* 

Intensive training in specific job entry skills was 
to be provided for high school students during the 
final years of their secondary school career. Again, 
primary effort was to be expended in bringing stu- 
dents into the facilities which are available. This 
intensive training was to be oriented toward either 
equipping the student for entry into a job or making 
him ready for a post-secondary vocational-technical 
education program. 

Group guidance activities were to be undertaken in 
the area of human relationships, to r.ssist students 
in developing personal attributes which will make it 
easier for thsm to secure and maintain employment. 
Individual counseling was to be used to assist stu- 
dents in this important area. 

Another significant proceo' \re was the effort to es- 
tablish and maintain commu lication at all levels, 
in-service training for school personnel and for 
work supervisors, and visitations between students 
and employers, in order to concentrate of effective 
communication and total awareness of opportunities. 
Students were to visit factories, businesses, employ- 
ment services , and training schools . Planned events 
for students were to include assembly programs, career 
day.s, panels, and career talks, as well as visitations. 
Events for professional personnel were to concentrate 
on personal communication. The advisory committee 
for this project was to be a significant link in the 
chain of communication. Encouragement and assistance 
for occupation-oriented clubs were to be provided. 
Project personnel were to work with parents in order 
to aid them in becoming involved with their children 
in the area of occupational choice, training, and 
placement . 
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Finally, project personnel were to work with students, 
employers, employment agencies, and post-secondary 
vocational-^technical school personnel in facilitating 
placement of high school graduates in a job or in 
further training. 

(b) Schools or locations: All schools in the area served 
by this project which choose to participate, both 
public and private, were served through this project. 

Activities included in this project were to be facili- 
tated through the use of the offices of the Iowa 
Western Community College and the Pottawattamie County 
School System. The use of the materials and services 
of the Halverson Center for Education, and the use of 
the vocational-technical education facilities of the 
Iowa Western Community College was committed. Other 
training centers were to be used as they became availa- 
ble to the project . 

(c) Participants: All students who resided in the Council 
Bluffs Community School District who were served by 
the project were to be participants in the project. 
The total student population of this area is approxi- 
mately 24,800. 

Special efforts were to be made to identify and in- 
volve those students having special needs who might 
best be served through vocational education. It is 
estimated that nine percent of the students in this 
area are labeled as disadvantaged. Approximately 
three percent of the students in this area are labeled 
mentally handicapped. Approximately one-half percent 
are physically handicapped. Efforts are being made, 
through the use of another project, to identify stu- 
dents who are operating under severe emotional stress. 
This project will emphasize individual contact with 
these students who have special needs to encourage 
them to take advantage of the services provided. It 
is expected, then, that project personnel will work with 
approximately 3,200 individual students, in addition to 
the services provided to everyone* It is to be noted 
that • a concentration of services was to be made in 
Pottawattamie County which includes the city of Council 
Bluffs and over half of the area student population. 
Programs developed in Pottawattamie County were to 
serve as demonstrations to all schools throughout the area. 
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yitl# CUSqbMER-SS RVIClB ^ 


^Autho r Leroy M> Buckner P ay Pub> 1971 ^ 

Vuhliehe r Gregg/MdCraw-Hlll Book\Gompanyi HlRhtstowrit^NJ rO8520 , \ 

t%ao^^er or Stitdent Material Student Coat $1» 89 Agnptft 108 pages 

Grade ^evel Secondary Suggeeted Time Vee 2Qr30 houra 

OBJECTIVES: To prepare students for customer service jobs by using a behavioral- 
approach* Behavioral goals , stated at the beginning of each chaptart tdll exactl/ 
what is expected of the student after he finishes the chapter # the learning ac<- 
tivitlesp ,and the chapter project. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The customer-service field offers beginning; woiicers a 
wide range of rewarding 'career opportunities. This text-wozicbook points out these 
career opportunities in the discussions on the nature and importance of entry- 
/ level jobst 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher* s Manual and Key ($2.00) 


Title CAREERS UNLIMITED ^ 


Author ( ^ Date Pub. 

Clas&room World Productions, Order from Associated Educational 


Pub lie her Materi.i l's 4:ompanies^, Inc>» Glenwood at Hillsborourfi Street^ Raleigh f N C 

Complete program n 
Teaoher vr^Student y .tcvial Student Coat $168.80 Length 6 units 

Unit price $32. 20/lndividual tape-cassette 
A Grade Level Seco ndary /Adult Suggeeted Time of Vee $5^20 


OBJECTIVES: 


' SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Familiarizes students with the denandSt requirements' and' 
y ri^ards ofl 36 high interest career opportunities. On-the-job interviews with 
leaders Inf e.^ch field adds enrichment and enhancers understanding. 


Q avaTLable inst,rl:v ' '^pial and\ests: 
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(d) Methods and materials: Project personnel were to 
work very closely with the counselors who are now 
working in the schools* By serving as consultants 
to these counselors in the area of practical arts 
and vocational education, greater and more specific 
efforts were made toward identifying individuals 
with special needs who might have profited from 
practical arts and vocational education and assisting 
these individuals in work exploration and training. 

Project personnel were to work closely with class- 
room teachers, particularly at the elementary school 
level. Key teachers were to be identified and become 
involved in the writing of materials, such as occupa- 
tional units, for use in the classroom and self -aware- 
ness units. In this manner, it was possible to assist 
children in exploring the world of work while they were 
learning the basic skills being taught in the schools. 
These key teachers were used as resource persons for 
other teachers, and through the use of video taping 
and in-service training conferences, the materials 
developed will be made available to all teachers who 
were to be encouraged to use them in their classrooms. 
Publications which are now available in this area are 
to be used to the fullest extent* 

Project personnel were to work with children and with 
their parents • Special efforts were to be made to 
identify those children who may be potential dropouts 
or who would otherwise -not become interested in voca- 
tional education, and to assist parents in under- 
standing their children. 

Project personnel were to also work closely with agen- 
cies outside the school , such as rehabilitation ser- 
vices , welfare agencies, and particularly the employ- 
ment service and employer and employee groups. Efforts 
in this area were to emphasize communication between 
school and other agencies. 

At the elementary school level, emphasis was to be 
placed upon providing complete and adequate infor- 
mation for the student about the world of work and 
about himself. At the junior high school level, em- 
phasis was to be placed upon providing opportunities 
for the students in exploratory training in the prac- 
tical arts areas. At the lower high school level, 
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emphasis was to be placed upon identification of 
students who may profit from vocational education 
and upon identifying for these students their 
particular interests and abilities. At the upper 
high school level, emphasis was to be placed upon 
in-school vocational training and direct work ex- 
perience. At the time of high school graduation 
and following graduation, emphasis was to be placed 
upon placement of students and follow-up activities. 

Specific methods to be used were to involve publica- 
tions, including biographies, magazines and period- 
icals, newspapers, booklets, brochures, reference 
books, career fiction, songs and poems, and occupa- 
tional briefs, abstracts, monographs; audiovisual 
aids, including bulletin board displays, exhibits, 
posters and charts, murals and art, phonograph, 
video tape and audio tape recordings, radio and 
television, slides, films and filmstrips; planned 
programs, including assemblies, panels, career days 
and career talks; programmed instruction, including 
conferences with workers and personnel officers, 
group discussions, job clinics, and career confer- 
ences; simulated work experiences, including explora- 
tory practical arts training, practice job interview, 
and career clubs; direct observation, including 
visitations to places of work and "foster uncle and 
aunt" programs; directed exploration, including 
occupational courses, occupational curriculums, and 
exploratory jobs; and actual occupational experience, 
including shop training, work experience programs, 
on-the-job training , and temporary j obs . 


BUILDING A "PYRAMID" OF SCHOOLS 
FOR DEMONSTRATION OF THE PROJECT 

A "pyramid" of schools within a single school system was to 
be developed, with the complete cooperation of the Council 
Bluffs School System in this area. 

Two school buildings were to be involved: Edison Elementary - 
Junior High School, and Thomas Jefferson High School. It was 
intended the elementary school counselor who was hired by this 
project was to be placed in Edison Elementary School There are 
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already counselors in Edison Junior High School and in Thomas 
Jefferson High School to serve junior and senior high 
school pupils. Thomas Jefferson High School has coop- 
erative education programs and has possibly one of the 
most complete curriculums in the area of vocational 
training that exists in Southwest Iowa, Those two 
school buildings, then, through the use of project per- 
sonnell and personnel already employed by the Council Bluffs 
Community School System, provide the pyramid upon which 
the project is built. The programs which are initiated 
and which alrc^jady exist in these schools were to be used 
for demonstrating the design of the project so that 
the development concept can be spread by the Iowa 
Western Community College. Iowa Western Community 
College, also located in the City of Council Bluffs, was 
to form the top of the pyramid which is being bu^lt. 
This institution cooperated with the Pottawattamie County 
.School System in designing this project and has personnel 
who are committed to assisting project personnel in any 
way possible. 


PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 

On November 16, 1970, the department staff met for the 
first time with its director, who had been hired on 
September 1, 1970. After an orientation to the Potta- 
wattamie County School System, the Area XIII Coiranunity 
College, and the Council Bluffs Community School District, 
offices were occupied at Roosevelt School in Council Bluffs 
on November 18, 1970, and work was begun to implement 
project aims and objectives. At this time the staff 
consisted of the director, the vocational counselor 
coordinator, an elementary counselor, and a placement • 
coordinator. 

Initial thrusts were made at Thomas Jefferson High 
School and Edison Elementary and Junior High School, and 
the two pilot schools in Council Bluffs. The project 
was designed to develop meaningful paradigms of a motiva- 
tional nature, from project personnel ingenuity and the 
expertise of the institutions involved, give them trial, 
and propagate them so that all students, public and 
private, within the areas of Council Bluffs {first year), 
Pottawattamie County (second year) , and the eight contiguous 
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counties in Area XIII (final year) , and to help them 
become aware of the world of work. 

Using the pyramidal system, the elementary school's thrust 
was in the construction 'and implementation of units of 
vocational information to create an awareness of the 
opportunities within the world of work, and particularly, 
to create an understanding, within individuals, of their 
particular interests, capabilities, and strengths and to 
enhance feelings of self-worth in individuals. These units 
of occupational information were packaged with suggested 
grade level presentations, film and book list suggestions, 
and printed for distribution to the teachers who could then 
modify them to the classroom teaching situations at any 
grade level. Demonstrations of these units were each of 
the classrooms at the pilot elementary school. Group 
guidance sessions were also presented in the classrooms. 

Through further integration of the academic skills in 
the junior high grades, increased stress was placed upon 
development of skills necessary in work situations, present 
and future, and the development of personal characteristics 
which would aid in securing and maintaining employment. 

The senior high student was made increasingly aware of the 
agencies and organizations available to assist persons 
seeking employment and the facilitation of effective 
placement for the school terminator, either as a graduate, 
or as a dropout. 

A program of career orientation was implemented in the 
pilot high school for a specific group of youngsters who 
made up the social skills class, a class designed to make 
prospective employees aware of the social graces and skills 
required in securing and retaining employic?.nt . As an 
extension of this program, the social skills instructor 
took groups of students from his class to the library and 
familiarized them with the Chronicle Career Kit located 
there, and instructed them in its use to explore various 
occupations. The students were then taught how to utilize 
this information in deciding their personal occupational 
goals . 


The "Different Type of Summer School", a no-grade, no- 
tuition, no-credit "hands-on" work experience in the .areas 
of electronics, vocational home economics, machine tool 
operations, power mechanics, drafting, graphic arts commu- 
nication, office practices', and welding proved to be very 
worthwhile and beneficial. This was a county-wide project, 
involving the bussing' of seventy-four students from as far 
away as fifty miles from the communities of Trey nor , 
Avoca-Hancock , Underwood , Tr i-Center , Walnut , Lewis 
Central, Carson-Macedonia, Oakland, and Council Bluffs. 
The students, two hundred and four during the first 
four week session, ranging from seventh to twelfth grades, 
co-educational, private and public, were given exploratory 
training, then allov/ed to do the various types of jobs a 
worker in any of the above areas would be required to do, 
with no stress upon teaching skills. With the exception 
of electronics, held only during the first session, girls 
were enrolled in all classes. The enthusiasm, of the 
teachers and those taught, reflected in the fact that 
attendance was high (with no such requirement stipulated) , 
was quite evident in the reports turned in by the teachers, 
as well as by the third-party evaluators, v/ho gave their 
approval of the program as unqualified success. The 
students voted their approval by their tool kits; thirty- 
five tool kits were purchased (some three hundred pieces 
of equipment in all) and each one returned intact. 

Two new staff members came on board the second year of 
the project. The vocational education coordinator worked 
extensively with vocational education teachers and counse- 
lors in setting up programs concerning the world of work. 
The major activiti.^s and accomplishments of this staff 
member were highlighted by the '''Different Type of Summer 
School" that again proved very successful, and that, more 
than any one single event, introduced the project program 
to acceptance by the schools in the Area. It proved so 
popular and worthwhile that it contributed to an awareness 
among the parents in the district that a similar program 
needs to be undertaken in each of the associated LEA's. 
The administrators were similarly made aware of this need 
and that students could be bussed to Iowa Western Community 
College for vocational training on a part-day basis , similar 
to the guidelines established by the project for thi's 
hand.j-on, wor Id-of-work exploration. The second year's 
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summer school was enlarged to a four-center operation / 
including the facilities and staffs of HarLaru, Griswold, 
and Shenandoah, as well as the schools established at 
Council Bluffs, plus a unique agreement with Stewart's 
School of Hairstyling, a private cosmetology school, to 
be included as hands-on exploration training site. 

The other new staff member, an elementary counselor, 
was assigned to Edison and Roosevelt schools in Council 
Bluffs. She developed a fifty-two page booklet," Occupations 
Related to Sanitation, " which is slanted toward those 
jobs in the Co.mcil Bluffs area. For each of the following 
jobs, there is a description of duties, training, salary, 
persomil qualifications and any outstanding advantages 
or disadvantages for employment: Health Office, Adminis- 
trative Associate, Health Nutritionist, Public Health 
Dentist, Medical Administrator, Public Health Laboratory 
Worker, Public Health Nurse, Sanitation, Sanitary Engineer, 
Microbiologist, Model of a City Health Department, Sani- 
tation Department of Council Bluffs, Model of a County 
Health Department, Duties of State Health Departments, plus 
a Bibliography and Related References (audio-visuals for 
use with this package.) A similar approach was used for 
occupations in industries in Iowa, which has a bibliography 
of printed materials and audio-visuals available in our 
office and at the Media Center. The areas covered: 
Construction, Dairy Farming, Farming, Industry (General) , 
Bakery, Newspaper, Transportation, and Furniture, seven 
pages in ail. Sample lesson plans ^ere also written 
showing how career education information could be used 
in English classes (finding the topic sentence (s) , ) and 
also a sample math lesson plan. 

In coordination with the Council Bluffs School System, 
the elementary counselor organized tv^o five-day workshops 
attended by interested teachers to make them aware of 
career educa^-tion so that they could, in turn, not only 
teach it to their classes, but also conduct in-service 
training in their "hoiiie schools". Visits were programmed 
to Eppley Airfield and United Airlines. Teachers teamed 
up and visited various and sundry businesses categorized 
as follows: Consumer and Homemaker : Mercy and Jennie 
Edmundson Hospitals for food service and house cleaning. 
Office ; First National Bank, Council Bluffs Savings and 
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Loan, Mercy and Jennie Edmundson (business and billing 
operations) . Hospitality and Recreation : Holiday Inn and 
Howard Johnson. Agr i-Busmess : Farmers Lumber. Personnel 
Services : Jennie Edmundson and Mercy Hospital, Doctors/ 
Nurses, Therapists, Big John's Pharmacy, Clark Drug Pharmacy. 
Manufacturing : Griffin Pipe Company, World Radio, Charles 
Custom Furniture, Katelman Foundry, Emergency and Out- 
patient, county offices, public utilities. Health ; 
Mercy and Jennie Edmundson Hospitals, Big John's Pharmacy, 
Clark Drug. Communications ; Nonpareil (newspapers) , 
Northwestern Bell, Emarines Printing, Ainsworth Printing. 
Marketing and Distributing : Beno ' s Department Store , 
People's Department Store, Whittaker Ford, Mclntyre 
Cadillac . 


A four-day workshop to develop units integrating basic 
mathematics skills with career education concepts was 
sponsored by the Exeauplary Project's staff and the Council 
Bluffs Community School District. The all day workshop 
was held on February 5 and 12, at the Washington Elemen- 
tary School in Council Bluffs, and on February 19 ^d 26, 
at the Halverson Center for Education. Each teacher 
developed one unit exploring a specific occupation and at 
the same time developed one basic math skill — such as 
addition of whole numbers. Twelve basic math concepts 
were developed in these units which were representative 
of as many different occupations as possible. All of 
the units will be used for remedial math and drill 
practice and should demonstrate where and how to integrate 
career education concepts into math and stimulate wider 
use of career education in math classes in Area XIII. 


In the arna of placement, over one hundred sixty employers 
were contacted during the first year of project* As 

the labor market wab tight for adults (1,200 adults were 
registered for unemployment ) , preference was given to 
them, especially those previously laid off, rather than 
to high school students. However ^ procedures were 
developed wit' the counselors at the high schools to 
apprise the s^adents of the few jobs gleaned by personal 
contacts. Ironically, many of these jobs were not picked 
up by the students because they only paid minimum wage, 
or less. 
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Of the seven potential dropouts referred to the project, 
all but two returned to school; one, the only one over 
sixteen, was followed through a series of failures, 
including being expelled froin MDTA training in auto 
body and fender repair. The other boy expressed an 
interest in returning to school, but not the one to 
which he had been assigned. 

Coordination with the local Neighborhood Youth Corps 
director and the Chief of Civiliar Personnel at Offutt 
Air Force Base, Bellevue, Nebraska, was made in seeking 
jobs for NYC participants during the suiraner months. 

During the second year of the project, the placement 
coordinator spent time in the field in an attempt to 
encourage counselors to become involved in placement 
services. Essentially, as arranged through the schools 
and the project, the approach at each school was this: 
The school has a captive manpower pool, many of whom 
want and need work. The present schedule enables no 
schooltime employment - only after school hours and 
holidays and weekends. The school has a counselor 
of long time duration that knows his clients and has 
observed them over many months* assignments and extra- 
curricular duties; he can pre-screen the students sent 
to the employer, rather than just rely upon an aptitude 
test. The school is under no obligation, nor is the 
employer, to hire any applicant sent in for an interview; 
the program is free to all concerned. Discussion was 
directed to cooperative programs, as well as work study 
programs in lieu of, or in conjunction with, placement 
service. 

A placement file of 220 cards was turned over to the 
Council Bluffs Central Office for their use; the 
counselors at Tri-Center, Avo-Ha, Underwood, Lewis 
Central, Treynor, Oakland, Carson-Macedonia, and Walnut 
all agreed that their respective towns were too small 
to canvass for jobs, but would like to have a copy of 
the canvass done for and in Council Bluffs. 

In the area of placement, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
housed in Harlan, Iowa, was informed through its regional 
offices in Kansas City, to go ahead with contingency 
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plans for a model program, unique in Iowa, for the 
retrieval of dropouts. According to the plan, drop- 
outs from the Council Bluffs' area (the total depended 
upon the final authorization of funds) out of school 
for a total of three months (excluding the summer 
vacation) , from incomes within the low-income bracket 
stipulated by the guidelines of the NYC II program 
($1,900 for a head-of-f amily , with $600 for each 
additional member) would be furnished transportation 
for a round trip to Offutt Air Force Base, Bellevue, 
Nebraska. Upon selection of the candidates, each 
would have his/her cumulative record reviewed to de- 
termine which credits were needed for completion of 
the requirements for a high school diploma. Once this 
was ajudicated, a program was selected which would 
enable the students to finish their high school career 
and receive the proper credit. A program was under- 
taken to place these students in a cooperative program 
which was self selected, and which would be undertaken 
in a meaningful work situation with actual "hands on" 
experience under a qualified instructor. 

The school day was equally divided into academic and ' 
"apprenticeship** parts; a special teacher was hired 
through the Bellevue Schools to teach on the basis 
of half days. The remaining half day was to be spent 
on a career-choice vocation within the Offutt Air Force 
Base daily operations. This was possible through a 
close relationship developed between the Director of 
Civilian Personnel, R. L. "Pat" Nelson, and personnel 
of this department. 

By its very nature, OAFB is a city-within-a-city , which 
has all the facilities a^id corresponding offices, class- 
rooms, and shops of a large sized city; and within 
its subdivisions of personnel, supply, operations, and 
maintenance, has the capabilities of training for any 
job within the realm of vocations to man a large sized 
city. Because of these unique conditions, members of 
the Career Education Department investigated the possi- 
bilities of using Offutt as an on-the-job training 
situation, and through these explorations, negotiated 
a diploma program for these students. Unfortunately, 
OAFB could not pay for such a program and had to rely 
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upon other agencies, notably NYC* Equally v.nfortunate 
was the fact that the parent government agency for 
NYC had never had its Iowa funds cross the Missouri 
River, so Iov;a had never envisioned using NYC funds to 
be spent on Iowa's students in Nebraska, in spite of 
the potential training situation at OAFB. 

/another accomplishment of the second year was the 
Pottawattamie County's Mid-Year Workshop on January 24, 
1972, at the Abraham Lincoln High School in Council Bluffs 
The project staff was deeply involved with the prepara- 
tion and execution of this county workshop as one 
might evidence from its title: "Career Education: An 
Academic Question." 

Dr. W. Harold Grant, of Auburn University, Alabama, 
keynoted the affair with his speech, "Careers As A 
Context for Human Development." Dr. William Wolansky, 
Professor of Industrial Education at Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Ames, Iowa, spoke on "Career Education: A National 
Perception." Dr. Robert Bentor , Superintendent of 
Schools in Council Bluffs, and now the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa, discussed "Career Education: Its 
Future in Iowa." There were, in addition, twelve 
sectional meeting offerings to approximately 1,500 
educators, both morning and afternoon: Teacher Prepara- 
tion for Career Education, hosted by W. Harold Grant; 
Ohio's Career Continuum Program, R. D. Balthaser, Ohio 
State Department of Education; Career Education and 
the Handicapped Pupil, Richard A. Macer, Assistant 
Director, Ohio State Department of Education; Teacher 
Understanding of Career Education. . the Mason City (Iowa) 
Approach, Matt Matson, In-Service and Career Education 
Exemplary Director for the' Mason City Community Schools; 
Career Education as Reading Motivator, Delores Croker, 
Reading Task Force Coordinator for the Council Bluffs 
Community Schools; Group Guidance Approaches to Career 
Education, with our own Council Bluffs teachers approaches 
through counselors; How Labor, Management and Placement 
People View the High School Graduate, the city's career 
education coordinator in conjunction with area businessmen 
Integration of Career Education Information with Jackie 
Crabtree, the Exemplary Program's Elementary Counselor; 
Career Information through Group Guidance, with Jean 
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mi4 DISTRIBUTIVB CAREER SERIES V 


Author ' Faye.Gold and Raymond J. Grandfleld Date Pub. 1973 

PubltBhe r Falrchlld Publlcatlons» Inc>> 7 East 12 Street^ New York » NY IOOO3 

' "I $1«75 to Aj>prox« IQO 

f^aplitfr or Student Material Student Coat $2<25 Length pages each * 

Grade Level Secondary/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee • 


OBJECTIVES: 


/ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A five-part seriers* lEach book is sequential but can be 
used independently 9 and is adaptable to 'any local geographic or business comnunity* 
The development of basic skills » desirable wrk attitudes » and social contacts axe 
emphasized, throughout the series* The titles arei Book I - Distribution and Dis- 
tributive fCare^rs; Book II - Working "In A Store; Book III - Working In A Service 
Industry; /Book IV - Working For A Wholesaler; and Book V - Working In The Transport 
tation Inbus^try. 

^ ) . 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title INTRODUCTION TO SUPERMARKET OCCUPATIONS 


> 


""Author , C> Butt> W> D. Hallest Jr», and W» Hemenway Date Pub. I967 / 

f ( 
Publisher Delmar P ubl isher s ^ Albany j NY 

Teaehev or Student >^ ^ t ^:ria V Student \ Cost ^ Len<jth 210 pages 

Grade Leve L ^ SecondAry Sujgee^ed Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES : 


SVMMARY'^ITB^CR IPTION : Basic information on the food distribution Industry as a 
basis for advancement. Presents keys to succIbss in supermarket occupations. 


rr!^r-ILABLE fNSTRi' -- r-.-.-lAL AND TiJ'i^: Test Booklet 
^ • -56b- 


Devoy, the Exemplary Prograin's Elementary Counselor; 
Exploration of the World of Work (Summer School) ; 
with Don Hall; the Exemplary Program's Vocational 
Education Coordinator; and Implementation of the 
Curriculum Cluster Concept (World of Construction) 
with those associated in this innovative project 
pioneered for the city system. 

The purpose of the World of Work Summer School Program 
was to provide students hands-on, exploratory experiences 
in some of the trades and skills that make up the world 
of work. The objectives of the program were: 

1. The student will be shown the most basic 
methods and techniques required by a worker 
in a given skill or trade. 

2. The student will perform some of the most 
basic skills required by a worker in a given 
skill or trade. 

3. The student will be apprised hov/ a given skill 
or trade is related to the world of work and 
how that the experience he is receiving and 
the information he is gaining is required by 

a worker to enter the world of work. 


To accomplish these objectives, one must have access to 
facilities, instructional personnel, equipment and ex- 
pendable supplies; so, one of the first steps was to 
survey the facilities that were available for vocational- 
technical exploratory training. The staff of the Exemplary 
Project surveyed approximately eight counties surrounding 
Council Bluffs, within a radius of approximately fifty 
miles, to determine those schools which had the best 
facilities available for teaching these skills. 

Then the selection began among those sites available, which 
(a) afforded the best facilities, and (b) had the best 
strategic location to serve the broadest possible area 
and population for the feeder schools in the program. 

Finally, the transportation network between host school 
and attendance centers was considered. In this particular 
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case, the following were selected: Council Bluffs, 
Harlan, Griswold and Shenandoah. Once these centers 
were established, the superintendent and boards of 
education in each of the centers had to agree to let 
the Exemplary Project assist them in implementing an 
exploration program, using their facilities and equip- 
ment, then contracts were negotiated between the Exemplary 
I reject, the County System, and the diverse schools* 
These stipulated that the Local Education Association 
would hire its own suimner staff from its interested and 
certified faculty, who would be paid by project funds 
as would busing (transportation and driver) and expendable 
supplies • The duration of the courses were established 
with a stipulation on minimum class size; bus routes 
were contracted on a round-trip basis, and reimbursement 
was on a flat fee/mile (plus driver cost) using buses 
from schools in addition to the host school, if feasible. 

During and after the contract negotiations, a recruit- 
ment effort was begun in each of the schools which would 
be participating. Several people did the recruiting — 
the teachers who taught the summer school, and probably 
the most importantly, the counselors. The counselors 
held group sessions explaining to the students what the 
summer school was all about • These were not only the 
counselors in the district hosting the center but also 
the counselors in the schools where the buses would 
transport the students. Slides were shown to the students 
to give them an idea of what they could expect to expe- 
rience when they got into these shops during the summer 
training program. 

The offerings were similarly expanded to include those 
of a wider interest to the local areas as far as employ- 
ment possibilities were concerned; and more emphasis was 
placed upon not only more jobs of interest to women 
but the possibility of including more women to explore 
career possil)ilities within their capabilities and interest, 
though not usually considered as occupations for women. 
Among them were: Cosmetology, Building Construction, 
Drafting and Printing, Electricity, and Electronics, Food 
Service, Health and Recreation, Machine Tools, Power 
Mechanics, Secretarial Scene, Welding, and a combination 
of medical/health careers and business careers. 
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After a survey to determine which schools would off^r 
their faculties and physical plants for such an under- 
taking, thes^e schools were chosen, among other reasons, 
because of the locations (being able to serve a wide 
area as well as having adequate road systems for busing 
students) and the facilities available^ for teaching the 
offerings which were made available by the program. 
The enrollment was up considerably from the 278 of the 
1971-1972 program to 795 students at the four centers 
for the 1972-1973 program. 

During this year the vocational education coordinator 
instituted the world of construction into the junior 
high curriculum at the pilot school in Council Bluffs, 
where approximately 250 students had the chance to 
investigate the construction cluster of occupations. 

The vocational education coordinator was also instrumental 
in setting up a power mechanics course at one high school 
in Council Bluffs. 

With the stress upon jobs for women, and in conjunction 
with the summer school, a one-day Home Economics Workshop 
was developed and conducted by the Vocational Education 
Coordinator for all home economics teachers in the county. 
Dr. Ruth Hughes, Dean of Iowa State University's (Ames, 
Iowa) Department of Home Economics, a very knowledgeable 
person in Career Education concepts, was the moderator 
and catalyst. Interest was gleaned from the program 
and much information generated from her expertise. 

The first day of summer classes, the buses made the 
rounds to each of the schools that were supplying to 
students to the training center, picking those students- 
up and bringing them to the training center on or about 
8 o'clock in the morning and returning them by noon. 
Because of the distances traveled, some as far as sixty 
miles, these students attended school in the morning only. 
The students within proximity of the training center 
were given courses in the afternoon and used as "fillers" 
in the morning classes, with first priority in the morning 
classes given to the students traveling from the country 
to the training centers . 
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The enrollment was open to all students who would be 
seventh graders during the fall following the summer 
that they participated in the exploration program, up to 
and includin'7 seniors in high school. There was no 
discrimination concerning boys or girls. All students, 
public, private and parochial, had an opportunity to 
participate in the program. In those instances where some 
of the courses were more popular than others and the 
number of students became so great that classes were 
unable to accommodate all of them, priority was given to 
the older students because the younger students would 
be able to attend the following summer. One point was 
kept in mind at all times — that was the different 
sizes of the classes. For instance, in such classes 
as welding, it was felt that 12 to 15 students were all 
that one instructor could handle, and this was compatible 
throughout all of the courses. It is felt that in 
vocational-technical training, a great deal of individ- 
ualized instruction is a must. To make the course beneficial 
and meaningful to the student, it was better to have 
fewer students well oriented than a great number of 
disoriented students . 

The most important step was the instruction given. The 
instructors were well aware of the objectives and it was 
their duty and responsibility to carry out those objectives. 
How they carried them out was the prerogative of the 
instructor; the important factor being these objectives 
were to be carried out by "hands-on experiences." As they 
presented this material to the students and the students 
undertook these "hands-on experiences", they were continually 
shown how the work in this exploration phase was relevant 
to the world of work. Thus, the program sponsored a number 
of field trips related to the occupations the students were 
undertaking. Speakers, such as machinists or welders were 
brought in to talk to the students, men from the world 
of work who were doing for a living exactly what these 
students were exploring. 

Leaving the curriculum to the ingenuity of the instructors 
produced a challenge for the instructors because the contract, 
stipulated that, if the class diminished to where it was 
uneconomical to continue the class any longer, this class 
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would be cancelled and the instructor's salary would be 
reduced proportionately. In reality the student load 
actually increased because of great interest to the 
students which brought other students to enroll. 

During this program, the teachers did not evaluate the 
students in any way. Prerequisites to the school were 
not established; grades were not given for the work; 
there was no homework, no testing nor outside preparation; 
the youngster was able to come to the school and learn 
by doing. However a brief resume from the counselors 
relative to how they felt the school could be improved 
and what they found most beneficial was requested. 

The Vocational Counselor Coordinator joined the project 
staff in September of 1972. Major responsibilities included 
meeting with the counselors in Area XIII, assisting them 
in developing career orientation information and materials, 
and providing in-service for teachers and administrators. 
In coordination with the vocational education coordinator 
and Iowa Western Community College, this individual assisted 
in setting up a career fair which is discussed later in 
this report. 

In February, 197 3, the Exemplary Project Staff sponsored 
four identical regional workshops on Career Education. 
The purpose of these workshops was two-fold: (1) to in- 
troduce more teachers, counselors, and administrators to 
the concept of Career Education; and (2) to provide prac- 
tical, effective methods of implementing and integrating 
Career Education concepts into the regular school curriculum. 

The workshops were held at three different sites on four 
consecutive days. This was arranged to better accommodate 
the teachers of the 35 school districts to which the Ex- 
emplary Project Staff is responsible the third and final 
year of the project. 

The dates and locations for the workshops were as follows: 

February 20, 1973 — Iowa Western Community College 

February 21, 1973 — Iowa Western Community College 

February 22, 197 3 — Harlan High School 

February 23, 1973 — Shenandoah Country Club 
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The schools who participated were assigned a specific 
day to attend the workshop. The project reimbursed the 
schools for the substitute teachers they hired to enable 
the selected teachers to attend the workshop. The work- 
shop started at 8:30 a.m. and ended around 4:00 p.m. 

Consultants for the workshop were: Beverly Parks, Coordi- 
nator for Career Development Center at the University of 
Northern Colorado, at Greely, Colorado; and Helen Dickson, 
Clair Glassing, and David Marquardt, who were consultants 
for the Exemplary Career Education Program at Watertown, 
South Dakota. 

Miss Parks gave an over-all view of Car-^er Education 
which was followed by group discussions led by the 
consultants from the South Dakota Project. 

In the discussions, Mrs. Dickson led the elementary 
educators in a discussion on integrating career education 
into the curriculum. Mr. Glassing met with the counselors 
and explained what the counselor'-* in the Watertown System 
were doing in Career Edu'^.r^.i-- -ik *^^ave Marquardt met with 
the Secondary teachers Lo discusj integration of career 
education into tha curriculum. Later in the day the partici 
pants had an or -s-rtunity to develop a lesson integrating 
career edaca'. ion into the subject area. 

Another in-service which involved seventy-eight educators, 
including teachers, counselors and administrators from 
Missouri Valley and surrounding schools, was held on 
March 22, 1973, at Missouri Valley. The guest speaker 
and director of the workshop was Dr. Cliff E. Hellings, 
Robinsdale, Minnesota, Superintendent and Director of 
Career Education. His discussion included the career 
education project at Robinsdale and the HOW involved in 
integrating career education into the curriculum. His 
presentation started at 2:15 and lasted until 6:30. 

A Career Awareness Program (Career Fair) was held April 
14, at the Council Bluffs campus of the Iowa Western 
Community College. The planning stages entailed a meeting 
with an advisory committee to discuss the possibilities 
of the Fair and to get a reaction from the committee, which 
proved to be favorable. Iowa Western Community College's 
Board agreed to host the event and also agreed to help 
with the planning. 
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Each high school in merged Area XIII was invited with 
approximately 1,500 high school students attending the 
day-long event. 

Packets of information and pre-registration forms were 
developed along with approximately 60 job clusters or 
occupational areas in which students pre-registered . 

A registration fee of $1.00 was charged each student which 
included the cost of lunch and admission to an afternoon 
danco . 

Students were able to select from five job areas in which 
they were interested and were then scheduled into three 
sections on a first come, first serve basis. Major job 
categories consisted of: public utilities, transportation, 
communication, construction, health occupations, business 
occupations, community services, manufacturing, agricultural, 
hotel-motel management, finance, insurance, and real estate 
management, sales professional and technical. Cine arts 
and humanities. Key businessmen from leading industries 
in each category were invited to lead discussion sessions. 
These discussions included entry requirements, training, 
earnings, opportunity and many other items of interest. 
Questions and answers concluded each discussion group. 
Exhibits from business, industry and education were on 
display throughout the day and staffed with professional 
personnel . 


Results and Accomplishments 

During this three year period, occupational units for 
K-6 presentation v/ere developed. These units were solely 
informational units for the teacher to use with her 
classroom. The compilation of a seventy-eight page booklet 
consisting of guidance ideas and career types of infor- 
mation was completed and distributed to* all schools in 
Area XI II. 

A summer school program of hands-on vocational exploration 
for students in grades 7-12 was initiated for students in 
Pottawattamie County during the first year and for students 
in all of Area XIII during the second and third years of 
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the project. Students were bused into four different 
centers throughout Area XIII to receive exploratory 
experiences in different occupational areas. 

The World of Construction and the World of Manufacturing 
were introduced into the curriculum at the pilot junior 
high school in Council Bluffs. The World of Power was shared 
by three schools during the final year. 

A two week workshop was conducted for teachers in the 
Council Bluffs School System. The purpose of this work- 
shop was to train teachers to conduct in-service in their 
respective schools and to train other teachers in their 
buildings in the dissemination of career education infor- 
mation. 

A one week workshop was conducted for twelve teachers from 
Area XIII. The purpose of this workshop was tc write 
sample math units showing how career education concepts 
could be integrated into the curriculum. 

Workshops at four different centers were held during the 
final project year. Career Education personnel from 
Colorado and South Dakota presided at these meetings. 
Teachers and administrators from all of Area XIII partici- 
pated. 

Other activities included work with present and future 
dropouts, including job skill training and interagency 
referrals and the coordination of Neighborhood Youth 
Corps II work-study program at the Offutt Air Force Base, 
with on-the-job training for disadvantaged youths (dropouts) . 

A college credit workshop was held at Iowa Western 
Community College during the weeks of August 6 and August 13, 
1973 to provide fifty-one southwest Iowa educators with an 
understanding of career education. 

Those participating received three graduate credit hours 
through the University of Northern Iowa Teacher Education 
Center . 

i 

The workshop was conductisd by a five-man team headed by 
Dr. Paul Grimm of the University of Northern Iowa. 
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The first week of the program was devoted to developing 
an awareness of a general orientation to career education 
concepts. The total emphasis was to provide a method 
for implementing the concepts of career education into 
the curriculum of the individual schools. Direction was 
given in need assessment, goal setting and developing 
behavioral objectives. 

Sessions designed to improve communication between teachers 
and students were stressed because of the need to identify 
the individual strengths of all pupils. Methods of de- 
veloping curriculum to meet these needs were discussed, 
and individualized plans for implementing the program 
were developed. 

A comprehensive assessment of the difference in student 
attitudes toward career education was undertaken as a 
part of the final evaluation. 

Statistical data needed for this assessment were collected 
and prepared for distribution by Central Iowa Associates, 
Inc. Utilizing this and other data, Dr. Richard Hawkes, 
Professor, University of Northern Iowa, was given the 
responsibility of evaluating, both subjectively and objec- 
tively, the impact and validity of the approach utilized 
by the project teachers. 

Information gained will be used to justify the implementation 
of future sununer school programs. In addition, the study 
will enable school systems across the country to profit 
from this educational undertaking. 

The culminating activity of the Pottawattamie County School 

System's Guidance Career Education Exemplary Project was 

a series of two-day in-depth seminars for school counselors. 

Participating personnel were trained in a new, specialized 
technique of vocational exploration developed by Dr. Calvin 
J. Daane, Arizona State University, Tf^mpe, Arizona. Seminar 
methods utilized were a process of "group interation and 
personalization on topics of jobs. 

A basic tenet of the process is that people have latent 
knowledge about jobs. In a vocational exploration group 
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process, this knowledge is drawn out in discussions headed 
by group leaders, pooled, personalized, and put into a form 
useful for thinking relatively about jobs, and finally, 
for decision-making. The process evolves from a structured, 
small group interaction setting, through a series of 
sequenced tasks to the man and job issues. The sequence 
of tasks is designed to dev(=5lop insight into what jobs 
are, what they demand and what they give in return. The 
process is carried out within a three to five-hour time 
period, and results in immediate action on the part of 
each member of the group. This approach has shown definite 
ad\antages for serving large numbers of students; it pro- 
vides motivation to each member of the group and enhances 
his knowledge of the job market. 

Two trainers from Arizona State University and one from 
the University of Northern Iowa conducted the two-day 
sessions, which were held at various locations throughout 
Area XIII, September 18 through 19, September 20 and 21, 
October 1 and 2, and December 4 and 5, 1973. Also, Miss 
Connie Waechter, Counselor, Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, Council Bluffs Community School District, received 
training to qualify her to serve as a trainer of those 
individuals who did not participate in the fall workshops 
or who will be new to the area in subsequent school years. 
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Author^ DaiB Pub. 1972 

Publi$her Counselor Fllm$» lnc»f 1728 Cherry Streett Philadelphia > PA 19103 

• \^ ^ movie 

r^aoh^r or Student Material Student goat $200»o6 length 15*5 minutea 

Grade Level . Secondary Suggeeted Time of Ve€^ 


OBJECTIVES : (1) To acquaint^oung lieople' with the many occupations in the three 
areas; and (Z-f To make a wise choice of a career area for themselves and to plan 
and prepare fpr it while still in sclxool* * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Similarities in the basic nature of occupations in the 
three areas of finance, insurance* and real estate* ^iscusses the duties of /various 
occupations, the education and training required,, wher^ people in the industry workf 
how they are paid, the prospects for advancement, the employment outlook and where 
to obtain further" information* ' 


AVAILABlt INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 'teacher's Guide 


^Is\'^AflEE 


Title IS A GAilEER IN THE HOTEL OR MOTEL BUSINESS FX3R YQU? 

Author Date Pub. 1972 

Publisher Counselo r Films, Inc.t 172b Cherry. Street, Philadelphia^ PA 19103 

movJLe 

Teacher or Student M , t cri-a I Student Coat $2pO«00 Length minutes 

hrade Leval_ Secondary Suggeeted .Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES : (I) To acquaint young people with the various occupations in hotels 
and motels; and (2 ) To make a wise choice of a career ajrea for themselves and to 
plan and prepare lor It while still in school* 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION . Four categories of occupations found only in the lodging 
industry — those in housekeeping, in guest services, such as doormen and bellmeni 
in the front office, including various kinds of clerks, and those who are managers 
and their assistants* f 


O AVAILABLE INL rHU^" 'r LHlAL AND Ttb'TS : Teacher's Guide 
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FINAL REPORT 
o£ the Evaluation of the Third Project Year 
of the Guidance and Vocational Education Exemplary Project 
in the Pottawattamie County School System 

Submitted by: 
CENTRAL IOWA ASSOCIATES, INC. 
September 15, 1973 


Introduction 

The evaluation of the project's third year was again conducted by Centra 
Iowa Associates, Inc., using the same four evaluators as were involved in 
evaluating the firsthand second years of project activity and effort. The 
"Year III Evaluation Strategy" was submitted on December 30, 1972. Site 
visits were conducted on September 19, December 1, 1972, February 22, April 9 
through April 14, June 12 and June 26, 1973. Further, one of the evaluators 
participated in the Arlie House meeting of the project directors and third 
party evaluators on December 18, 1972. Reports were submitted to the project 
staff on December 30, June 15, and August 30. 

General Evaluation 

The thrust of effort during the third year of the project was toward the 
entire Area XIII after having focused on Council Bluffs the first year and 
Pottawattamie County the second year. The difficulties inherent in focusing 
on a "target" of some 200 schools were pointed out in the final report of the 
second year by these evaluators and suggestions along the same line were made 
by the fedej^al staff who visited the project. As far as these evaluators can 
determine, the project staff has, in fact, as per previous suggestions: 

a) functioned more as "change agents" rather than supplying services 
to a particular school or classroom. 

b) Directed their effort toward the schools where their help and 
expertise was wanted rather than trying to cover every possible 
location. 

^ c) provided more worktshops and in-service training programs so as to 
gj^l^" rcacli more teachers at one time and in one location. 
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These evaluators consider that as far as "input** evaluation, the project 
staff should rate quite high. The many contacts of staff with these evaluators, 
both at the time of site visits and by telephone, indicate the staff noU only 
worked hard in a truly professional manner but optimized their effort as a 
result of their own past experience and the suggestions of these and the 
federal evaluators. Some objective data on staff effort is included in 
section III of the vJune 15th report. 

There must also be an input assessment on the part of the administrators 
and teachers who were to be served by tlie project. The evidence in this 
respect is that there were more and more administrators and teachers who 
became more knowledgeable and dedicated to career education and the goals of 
this project. Yet, there are some who would be classified as only mildly 
interested or lukewarm, who generally indicated tliey would like to do more "if 
there was more help and more moneyV. There remain a few wlio continue to 
resent the project effort and the money spent. At times it seemed that this 
last group knows little about career education and/or the goals of this project, 
or was threatened by the possibility that their committment was out of date. 
Further data along this line is included, particularly in tlie first two sections 
of the June i5th report. 

The "process*' evaluation aspect of this report can be brief. It seems 
clear to these evaluators that the project staff did particularly well tliis 
third year in asking for feedback from their target populations botli by 
questionnaires and requests for suggestions, and used this feedback in order 
to optimize future effort. These evaluators were particularly Impressed 
that as the project funding neared termination and it became necessary for 
the project staff to be concerned about future employment, tliey remained 
heavily committed to the project activities and its effort. All seemed very 
concerned about making the necessary employment changes in a way and at a 
time which would minimize any possible detriment to the project effort. Even 
the 1973 Summer Program, which took place after most of the staff had left, 
appears to have been the best of the three Summer Programs. Data and comments 
to this effect are included in the Summer Program 1973 report. 

The "outcome" aspect of this evaluation is based on four types of evidence: 

a) interviews with workshop participants, with school administrators and 
teachers . 

b) test data on students who were in '*target" schools. 



c) interviews with all teachers and counselors involved in the Summer 
Program. 
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d) quest Lonnairo data fri)m parents and students from tlio Summer Program. 

Detailed inlormation on the above is included in the June IStli and the 
Sununer Program 1973 reports. Briefly, the interview data with worksiiop 
participants, school administrators, and teachers shows many, if not most, 
are now reasonably informed and dedicated to career education, some are 
mediocre in their information and dedication and a few strongly negative in 
their attitudes. Our impression is that most of the "mediocre" group will 
come along as they perceive the interest and dedication of their professional 
peers to the career cducaticn effort. We do not expect many of the "negative*' 
group to change, but fortunately the group is small. 

In one respect the test data from students is disappointing in that it 
was not possible to demonstrate that students in target schools profited more 
from project effort than other students. However, the data indicates that all 
the students were improving in the awareness and vocational maturity aspects 
of the project goals. Thus, some teachers receive direct project effort and 
their students improve; other teachers do not receive direct project effort 
but participate in a project workshop or interact with other Leacherji and then, 
too, their students improve. The important finding irom the data on this 
project seems to be that students are making dramatic improvement in awareness 
and maturity in lower grades, and are profiting from exploratory and hands-on 
experiences at an earlier age than expected. Thus, the most sigriificant test 
score improvement seems to occur in the 4th through 6th grades and the Summer 
Program seems to be most profitable for the 7th grade group. 

In the final report of the second year, these evaluators suggested a 
follow-up testing of the students in the Summer Program. This study is now 
in progress; the Summer Program participants and a matched control sample are 
being tested in order to ascertain the effect of the program on the career 
information and maturity aspects of the project. It is hoped that this can be 
shown, but if it should turn out that all students (experimental and control) 
do well, this should not be seen as reflecting poorly on the Summer Program. 
Virtually all the students have been in a position to profit by tlie project 
effort — some by way of the Summer Program. l>nien this supplementary evaluation 
effort is completed, a supplementary report will be submitted which can be 
added to this report. 

Another aspect of the "outcome" evaluation of this project concerns the 
,^Pi9^"Vities that will continue now that federal funding of the project has 
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terminated. This topic has been of special concern to these evaluators in 
their interaction with the prdject staff this past year and was a point of 
discussion when every teacher and counselor in the Summer Program was inter- 
viewed. It doo« seem to us that in almost every location there is a good 
chance that the Summer Program will continue and the suggestion was made 
in the Summer Program report that somehow the interest and effort of the 
concerned teachers and counselors be coordinated to facilitate the likeli- 
hood that community resources will be allocated to future summer programs. 
Isolated individuals may not have sufficient influence nor the political 
"know-how** to promote local sponsorship, whereas if these individuals can 
be coordinated in their efforts, the chance of success will become more 
likely. 

Another way in which project effort will continue is through the '*SPACE" 
program. H j gh school stutlcnCs will participate In vocational and technical 
programs at Lowa Western Community College on a release-time basis from 
their regular high school program. Yet, another way in which the project 
will continue will be through the efforts of the Area XIII media Resources 
Center which is part of the Pottawattamie Ci^unty Board of Education's 
Halverson Center for Education. Instructional materials purcliased and 
developed by the project staff will be available from the Media Resources 
center. Lastly, Dr. liartels, who took over as project director for the last 
months of the project, will continue on the Pottawattamie County Board of 
Education, Superintendent's staff. He will be in a good position to coordinate 
the efforts of all who may attempt to continue project activities and effort. 
It seems to these evaluators that in many ways the effort to continue progress 
toward the project goals will, in fact, continue notwithstanding the termina- 
tion of federal support. This we see as a favorable outcome of tl)(^. project. 

O onci us i ons 

When tlieso evaluators first became involved with this [) reject, they were 
concerned that the goals proposed could not be attained because of limited 
resources and the great expanse of schools, educational administrations, and 
physical distances that were to be served by the project staff. Further, they 
were concerned that specific project attainments could not be verified without 
pre-project test data and/or a non-contaminated matched control such as a 
croup of schools in a similar but distant area which would not receive effort 



1 this or any other pro/|ect staff. Thus, in a rigourous sense, it could 
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not be ^'proved*' that the project was effective and did, in fact, attain its 
goals, A very competent imd dedicated staff was secured for the project and 
this evaluation group did its best to obtain all reasonable kinds and sources 
of information as to wliat was happening as a result of tlic project effort and 
to provide continuing feedback to the project staff so that their effort 
could be optinuEed and focused. Looking back now, we see that much has been 
learned and many things have been accomplished. 

We will now list a number of points that may be of interest and help to 
the community of career education supporters in the future: 

1) This project has shoivn that as part of regular classroom activity, 
students, particularly in grades 4, 5, and 6, can develop much higher levels 
of occupational inf ornuition, interest in the world of work, a feeling for 

its diversity and complexity, and more mature attitudes toward career planning 
than previously had been evidenced at there early grade levels. 

2) Students at the 7th grade level are interested in and can profit by 
a wide variety of hands-on exploratory experiences. In this project activity 
which took place mainly in the Summer Program, the instructors were continually 
amazed by the interest, maturity, and responsibility shown by this age group. 

3) Wliere a gooct, broad, vocational-technical program is already function- 
ing at the senior high school level, project effort is not as much in demand 
and is viewed by some as an unnccded interference. In locations where a good 
and broad program is not functioning, the project wa« able to stimulate efforts 
for cooperation between schools, districts, technical schools and community 
college. 

4) Job placement for graduates of vocational-technical programs is often 
seen as the responsibility of the teachers and staff in the program. Other 
agencies, .such as the iMn|)h)ymeut: service, may be concerned about high school 
graduates and/or dropouts. A project of this type may be able to arouse 
interest in a neglected target group or facilitate communication and coordina- 
tion between such groups. In schools or areas where the placement function 

is not active already, it can stimulate activity ajui provide information and 
publicity. It is not likely that a temporarily funded project can justify the 
time, effort, and expense to actually place individual students in a job 
situation. 

5) The current trend is to fund exemplary projects which have highly 



".culated, clear objectives wlilch will insure the attainment of desireable 
Lied goals. In these cases, the task of the third-party evaluator is 
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obvious and the details arc easy to clearly define. It is recommended that 
projects of this ilk be confined to a single or at least closely cooperating 
and mutally involved educational Jurisdictions. However, in looking back 
over the three years of project activity these evaluators suggest that this 
project has served to create interest and involvement in career education 
in many schools throu^Uiout a ratlier vast area and has helped many activities 
get started. We think there should continue to be projects of this kind but 
it sliould be noted that the proposal, the project staff, and their effort 
and even the third-party evaluation methodology should be recognized as 
differing from the more usual exemplary project. It may well oe that the 
objectives of our total career education effort will be enhanced more by 
projects such as the one herein evaluated than those of the more usual and 
highly specific objective type. 

6) In a very real sense tlie data required to analyze effectively the 
outcome of this project is not. yet available and will not be until the students 
who received occupational information in their grade scliool classroom or who 
received exploratory experience in a summer program are actually integrated 
into the actual \^^ld of work. Hopefully, as time goes on, attempts will be 
made to carry out this type of evaluation. It is needed, not so much in the 
way of a post-mortem on a particular project, but to refine and enhance our 
theories of vocational, development so that future efforts with these young 
students will be based on sound evidence and modified as needed to become even 
more effective. 

These evaluators are all concerned professionally with the theories of 
vocational development and behavior, with the research in interest measurement 
and with the measurement of student and worker satisfaction. We are interested 
in the career education effort because we believe that the past data indicated 
we should do something different and try something new. We are iiopeful that 
in the future research and evaluation efforts v^/l 11 be funded that will permit an 
informed answer as to whether what we Sre now trying is in fact better or not. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CENTRAL IOWA ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO THE FINAL REPORT 
. of the Evaluation of the Third Project Year 
of the Guidance and Vocational Education Exemplary Project 
in the Pottawattamie County School System 

Submitted by: 
CENTRAL IOWA ASSOCIATES, INC. 
October 9, 1973 

Tlie basic final report on this project was submitted by Central Iowa 
Associates, Inc., the third-party evaluators, on September 15, 1973. It had 
been expected that the summer 1973 exploration program would terminate 
formal project activity. This report, however, will briefly discuss two 
subsequent activities and a second supplement to be submitted prior to 
December 7, 1973, will report on an additional evaluation activity concerned 
with the 1973 summer program. 

A. STUDIES IN CAREER EDUCATION 

A course focusing on strategies for the implementation of career educa- 
tion into the school setting was sponsored by the project and offered by the 
Univorsity of Northorn Iowa. Tiie two wciek course commenced on August 6. The 
schedule and staUf involved are indicated In Appendix A to this report. 

la the second year o£ this project a college credit course related to the 
goals of this project was offered in the area by Iowa State University. This 
activity was viewed favorably by the project staff and these evaluators so it 
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was the intention of the project staff to program similar activity into the 
third project year. Unfortunately early plans were not able to be implemented 
and the course offering for August was not finalized until after summer had 
commenced* This late scheduling necessarily reduced the number of participants. 
However, these evaluators were pleased that approximately 59 teachers did 
participate and further these evaluators infer that the teachers in the project 
area have indicated their concern for implementation of career education by 
this participation on short notice. 

These evaluators discussed the course with several of the instructors 
involved and have carefully studied the responses to the evaluation questions 
by the teacher participants at the termination of the course. The complete 
set of comments are included as Appendices B, C, and D. The summary comments 
of these evaluators are as follows: 

At least one teacher from each school in the area served was invited to 
participate* Each participant was expected to transmit the career education 
ideas and concepts back into his or her own school system following the seminar. 
There wore about 59 participants from the schools (about ]50) in the project 
area. 

Course evaluation was in the form of asking participants to respond to two 
open-'ended questions and to offer general comments. The responses were many and 
quite varied. The questions and most frequent categories of response to each 
were as follows: 

1, What activities were meaningful? 

Small group activities were most often mentioned, with role playing, 
panel discussions, lectures, and interaction with other teachers also frequently 
mentioned. Tn general, all of the major activities seemed to be well received. 
Q 2. \'Jhoit follow-up activities would be meaningful to your school system? 



Many participants suggested an in-service training program or work- 
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shop Cor the entire faculty in their schools. It appears that many of the 
teachers were afraid they would not be able to motivate other faculty members 
as they were themselves motivated and would not be able to convey to others 
enough of what they had learned from this experience. Several hinted that 
it would be most helpful if their school administrators were first motivated 
to change. Also, many of the responses indicated a desire for a follow-up 
meeting of participants so that they could share ideas, learn hof/ others had 
coped with problems they encountered, and they felt it would help them 
maintain their confidence and motivation for trying out new ideas. A number 
of teachers also felt their .school systems would benefit from visitations to 
other schools that are trying out new ideas in career education. 

3. General comments. 

Only one major criticisn. was frequently offered — that the facilities 
were noisy and cold. Several saLd they were dismayed that so few secondary 
teachers were involved. A few felt there were perhaps too many lectures and 
that they were a bit lengthy, and some said the workshop days were just too 
long, that perhaps a half day at a time would have been better. 

For the most part, even the general coTmnents weighed heavily on the 
positive side. Perhaps this is best illustrated by a few direct quotes of 
some typical statement;^: 

'*L was pleased and satisfied with this course because it made me more 
aware of career education and how to implement it into my particular classroom." 

"It gave me the incentive to try incorporating the career education ideas 
in my classes." 

"l thoroughly enjoyed the whole workshop and secured a much better under- 
standing of career education and how it mighl be incorporated into the classroom 
O 
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T i t I* — f^^TrcyREEiriN-RADitrt?R^ 


Puhli»h9 T Counselor. Films, Inc., 17^8 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, PA I9IO3 

f^aohB^ or Student Matetia h Student CoBt $200,00 Length 15 alrmtes 

XrndB Leve f Secondary Suggeeted Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES : (1) To acquaint young people with the various occupatlqns In radio 
iand television; arid (2) To make a wise choice of a career area for themsalves 
and to plan and prepare for It while still In school. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Four main career areas In broadcasting— englneerlngt 
salesf business and programming* The film ^xirveys the education and training 
needed for Jobs In broadcasting and discusses where the jobs are^ the employment 
outlook 9 the rewards » adv^cement andi^ther Important job aspects. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS:. Teacher's Guide 


Title IS A CAREER IN THE SERVICE INDUSTRIES FOR YOU? 


\ 


Author ^ Date Pub. 1971 

Publieher Counselo r Fllms.^ Inc., 1728 Cherry Street, Philadelphia^ PA 19103 
Teacher or Student Material Student Co et $200^00 Length 15 mimitis 
Grade Level Secondary Suggested Time of Use 


OBJECTIVES : (1) To acquaint young people with the various service occupations 
. and* to motivate them to le,tm about all the career areasi and (2) To make a wise 

choice .of a career area for themselves and to plan and prepare for it while still 

In school. \^ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Eight different categories! lodging, building, personal 
services, donestlc, amus nent and recreation, apparel, protective, and the preparing 
and serving of food. 


^^^^ILABLE ISSTHU - \ .- '■t-r:t;FIAL AND rfi' 7*5 :, Teacher's Guide 
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"At first 1 folt that career education just meant another course or 
another thing to teach, but after . • • I seemed to see things in a different 
light." 

"... I hope all of the ones v^ho attended will make something happen in 
their own school system* I know I will." 

"The clarification of purpose of career education was badly needed." 

The evaluators agree wholeheartedly vrith the last statement and are 
encouraged that so many responses indicated that the course in question had 
indeed achieved such clarification. Our many visits with teachers and 
administrators following previous workshops and services they had received or 
been offered, indicated that many did not understand the "new" career education 
concepts. 

Conclusion J and Recommendations 

1. The course content seemed appropriate; the instructional staff was both 
competent and involved. 

2. The participating teachers were generally quite involved and seemed to 
profit by the experience. A follow-up session with the participating teachers 
Is expected later this fall. 

3. The serious defect in this program seems to these evaluators to have 
been the late finalization of plans and publicity. We are not able to assess 
the validity of the reasons why an activity discussed and planned almost a 
year in advance was not finalized and publicized until just shortly before 
implementation of the activity. 

A. These evaluators are favorably impressed by the results of this type 
of activity and recommend the continuation of the activity in this project area 
and the serious consideration of similar activities by career education projects 
in other areas. In planning such activity we would like several points con- 
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Lng "college credit and professional development" discussed on the last 
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page of this report to be considered* 


B. VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION GROUP TRAINING 


The project sponsored Vocational Exploration Group Training for 43 
counselors In the project area. This leadership training program Is a 
''packaged** two day training session sold by the Studies for Urban Man, Inc., 
of Terape, Arizona. There were three two-day sessions offered :'n the area. One 
member of this evaluation team observed the second day of the program at Treynor, 
Iowa, on October 4, 1973. Our observations are as follows: 

a) On the second day at Treynor only 4 of the scheduled 7 counselors were 
present. The project staff had contracted to pay $75 for each participant. We 
know t <at situations similar to this do occur. We think it would be helpful to 
projects in other areas if the director of this project would discuss this 
problem in his report: why does the problem occur? what can be done to avoid 
the problem? how do you settle with the contractor? 

b) It seems to these evaluators that the Vocational Exploration Group 
activity package is reasonably well thought out and derived from current 
theoretical thinking. It seems particularly appropriate to those who are 
immediately confronted with a vocational decision in that it explores value 


orientations, interests, and abilities. Yet, as compared to the goals endorsed 
by career education, this program is somewhat narrow, too much structured, and 
based on less reputable assessment procedures. 

c) There seems to be little research data to support this packaged program 
for students actually in high school. The research data indicates and the 
program content seems to these evaluators to be appropriate for the young unem- 
ployed or for the student who has determined to quit school. 

d) Contact with the participants at Treynor and demand for the printed 
materials by the counselors who participated in the first two sessions indicates 



IS that the program was well received by the participating counselors. 
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e) These evaluators do not feel that they can endorse this packaged 
program at this time. Yet, if another project was determined to use the 
program, we would like to suggest that the staff in employment offices may 
be more appropriate participants than school counselors. 

C. FINAL COMMENTS 

In closing, we would like to discuss briefly several points which arc 
perplexing to these evaluators from several viewpoints — as third-party evaluators, 
as faculty in graduate level programs, and as both presenters and participants 
with respect to "in-service" training. The basic question that bothers us is 
"who should pay"? A very tentative response which hopefully could serve as a 
basis for further discussion would be: 

a) A college credit course offered, which will ^e used by the participant 
either as part of a degree program or as credit for advancement to a higher 
salary level, should be paid for by the individual participant. A school district 
or project may pay supplementary costs such as travel and subsistence to the 
credit granting institution in order to have the course offered in its immediate 
area. 

b) A program, course, or workshop which does not result in college credit 
for the individual participating and where participation is not required by the 
school district would be characterized as professional development . This we 
see as a responsibility incuinbent on all professionals. We would see each 
district or employer as having a responsibility to provide professional develop- 
ment and normally that responsibility would be filled by providing some release 
time/and encouragement for the activity but other expenses should be the 
responsibility of the participant. At times and in some situations we would 
think it appropriate for the employing agency to partially fund professional 
development activities by paying part of the travel, subsistence or fees, 
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However, we do not consider it appropriate for the agency to pay the total of 
such costs to the participant • 

c) A progr£.m that is entirely funded by the school district should be 
categorized as in-service training and participation by all the persons for 
whom the training is deemed appropriate by the district adniLnistration should 
be required as part of their employment duties. 

We realize that our viewpoint expressed above is both "discussable" and 
"disputable". Exemplary projects very appropriately stimulate all three 
activities — courses for credit, professional development, and in-service trainings 
Who should pay and to what extent must be decided and defended in each case. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Central Iowa Associates, Inc. 

John W. Menne, Ph.D. 


Supplementary Evaluation Report on the 1973 Summer Program 
of the Area-wide Exemplary Project in Vocational Education Carried Out By 
the Pottawattamie County Board of Education 

Submitted by: 
Central Iowa Associates, Inc. 
December 6, 1973 

The 1973 Summer Program was the third such summer program conducted a^ part 
of the project activity and designed to provide secondary school students with 
"hands on'* introductory and experiential contact with various facets of voca- 
tional education. The evaluation reports each year tended to be very favorable 
to the summer program project effort. The evaluations were conducted by a four- 
person team of professionals who interviewed all staff members, many students, 
and derived information from questionnaires submitted to students and their parents. 
In general, it has been felt by the project staff, by the Central Iowa Associates 
evaluators, by the site visitors from the Iowa Department of Public Instruction, 
and by the federal officials from Washington and Kansas City, that the summer 
programs were the most successful of all the project efforts. 

It was, therefore, decided to determine whether the summer program produced 
objectively measurable results that would indicate progress toward project goals. 
The research design deemed most suitable to achieve this purpose was that of 
matched samples wherein every experimental student in the 1973 summer program was 
matclied with a control student in the same grade, in the same school, of the same 
sex, and of the same general level of academic ability, who had not participated 
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in any of the three summer programs • Then both the summer program participants 
(the experimental or treatment sample) and the matched or control group were 
tested using two measures which were believed to assess the goals of the pro- 
ject and which had been previously used in the objective evaluation of other 
aspects of the project effort. 

The two tests or objective measures used were: 

a) Th<5 Occupational Awareness Test (OAT) by Donald G. Zytowski, Ed.D. 
and John W. Menne, Ph^D. , published by Central Iowa Associates in 
1971. This 36 item test asks the student to choose between pairs 
of occupations with respect to amount of money earned, years of 
schooling required, that work more with people, that deal more 
with numbers and computations, and so forth. Thus, as indicated 

by the name of the test, it measures knowledge about various charac- 
teristics of occupations, which is considered to assess the 
informational aspect of the project goals. The test is attached to 
this report as Appendix A. 

b) The Vocational Development Inventory (VDI) by John 0. Crites, Ph.D., 
has a 1966 copyright when the author was at the University of Iowa 
and has norms developed on secondary students from Iowa. (The author 
is now at the Univerity of Maryland.) The VDI is an attitude scale 
designed to measure the student's vocational maturity by asking items 
such as *'Once you choose a job, you can't choose another one as 
being either True or False. This instrument is considered to assess 
the maturation aspects of the project goals. 


Procedure and Description of Samples 
The test materials were distributed to the schools having subjects in the 
1973 summer program along with copies of the Test Administration Directions 
prepared by this evaluator and attached as Appendix B. During October, 1973, 
the teachers followed the test administration directions and administered the 
two instruments to each summer program participant and to the matched control 
subject selected by the teacher. There were 607 participants in the summer 
program which were to be matched with 607 control subjects. Unfortunately the 
largest school district (Council Bluffs), which had about half of the 607 
students in the 1973 summer program, decided not to participate in this 


supplementary evaluation effort. 
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Table 1 


Summer Program Location 

Shenandoah 

Harlan 

Griswold 

Council Bluffs (included 
Kirn, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Stuart 
School of Beauty, and 
Iowa .Western Community 
College) 


Summer Participants 
61 
114 
89 


TOTAL 


343 
607 


Evaluation Participants 
12 
46 
14 


27 
99 


It is deplored that more summer school participants were not involved in 
this supplementary objective evaluation. The matched sample research design 
will generate data which can lead to a reasonable and sound inference about the 
influence or relationship of the sutraner program to the two objective measures 
used herein, notwithstanding the fact that only 99 summer program participants 
were involved in this supplementary evaluation. It should be noticed that 27 
of the participants in this evaluation did attend the summer program at the 
summer program locations in Council Bluffs. (They were brought in by bus.) 
Thus, whereas almost 50% of the program participants in Harlan were tested in 
this evaluation, less than 10% of the Council Bluffs program participants were 
tested. However, from the contact with the program in all locations by the 
Central Iowa Associates staff, it is our subjective impression that there were 
some variablity in the program from one summer staff member to another within 
the same program location, but there was no significant and noticeable variability 
in the program from one location to another. Thus, we are not greatly concerned 
about the low percentage of students tested among the participants in the program 
at the Council Bluffs locations. However, the overall low number of participants 
O 
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in the supplementary evaluation does leave us with very caut'.ious results when 
the data is analyzed by grade level and limits the inferencefs possible from 
comparisons with previous project data, ^ 
The current school locations of the summer program participants who were 
involved in this supplementary evaluation are indicated In cable 2, 



Table 2 

School Location 

Number of P.^ 

South Page 

6 

Dunlap 

3J 

Malvern 

lA 

Harlan Jr. High 

8 

Irwin High School 

7 

West Harrison 

11 

Fremont-Mills 

6 

Griswold 

14 

TOTAL 99 


In table 3 the summer program participants and the objective evaluation 
participants are further described in terms of sex and grade level. 


Male 
Female 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade 9 
Grade 10 


Table 3 

Summer Program 

388 (64%) 

219 (36%) 

291 (48%) 

134 (22%) 

121 (20%) 

24 ( 4%) 


91'-'A^' IE ive Eval uatiion 

56 (57%) 

43 (42%) 

44 (45%) 
20 (21%) 

7 (28%) 

6 ( 6%) 
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Results 

The results from the overall comparison bet:weea the "treatment*' group 
who participated in the 1973 summer program and the matched control group are 
shown in table 4. 

Table 4 

Mean Group Scores on the Occupational Awareness Test 
and the Vocational Development Inventory 

OAT VDI 


Treatment Group (n=99) 22.03 30.43 

Control Group (n=84) 23.02 30.16 

There were no differences between the treatment group and the control group 
which were statistically significant. 

The same comparisons were made after first Ccitegorizing the subjects by 
current grade level. These results are shown in table 5. 

Table 5 

OAT VDI 

Treatment group grade 7 (n=44) 20.91 28.02 

Control group grade 7 (n=35) 22.26 27.77 

Treatment group grade 8 (n=^20) 22.20 31,75 


Control group grade 8 (n=17) 23.71 


29.47 


Treatment group grade 9 (n-27) 23-48 32.59 

Control group grade 9 (n=24) 23.25 32.63 

Treatment group grade 10 (n=6) 23,33 34,67 

Control group grade 10 (n=6) 23.71 33.86 
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Again there were no differences between the treatment group and the control 
group which were statistically significant. There is a definite, upward trend 
on the VDl mean scores by grade level and a very slight trend upward by grade 
level on the OAT. 

The data comparing treatment and control groups by summer program location 
was not amenable to analysis because it would be necessary to control or match 
the number of subjects both by grade level and academic performance level before 
making the comparison. There were not enough subjects in this supplementary 
evaluation to enable this to be done. 

Discussion 

These results seem to indicate quite clearly that the summer program did 
not affect the level of vocational maturity or the career information of the 
participants. Yet, the very favorable reaction to the program by thd pupils, 
their parents, and their teachers cannot be contradicted by the lack of findings 
with the two instruments employed. This difficulty is not unknown in large scale 
projects of this kind; cognitive variables frequently do not show any change, 
even though variables in the affective domain, especially when reported informally, 
show increases of great magnitude. Thus, it would be inappropriate to condemn 
the program for lack of tangible and immediately measureable effects. Ratlier 
the designers of such programs may wish to design their program so that cognitive 
outcomes as well as attitudinal outcomes could be enhanced. 

It is true that the Vocational Development Inventory is a type of attitudinal 
measure though maturational attitudes are foten not iTrmiediat ely susceptible to 
measureable change. Thus if the brief summer program can be considered a 
stimulus designed to provoke a change, the measureable aspects of the response 
change may not be evident for a longer period of time, e.g. a school year or even 
longer. 


-fi^ - IS A SALEG CAR EER- FOR YQU? 


Auth^P \ D ata Pub, 1971 

Publi$her Counselor Films, Inc., 1 72 B Cherry Street, Philadelphia, PA I9IO3 . . 

^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ . 

T0aah0r or Student Materia I Student Cost $200. CO Length 14>5 minutes 
Grade Level Secoiiclarv • . Suggested Time of Uee 


"'^ OBJECTIVES : (l) To icquaini young people with the great varie^ty of sales careers 
throughotit the spectrum of buslrielis and industry; and (2) To make a wise choice of 
r' a careex* area for thencelves and to plan and prepare for it while still in school* 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses the nature of the work in a variety of sales 
occupations, the temperament and capabilities sales people should have, the re- 
quired education and training, the outlook for emplojTnent, the jobs available, 
the rewards, the pros i.«ct:^ for advancement and the future. 


AVAILABLE INSTFUCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher^S Guide ^ 



Title .lACKSON'S 'ih'sl^ 


Author , I Date Pub.. 

VAudfo V'icual Lcpt. "\ " 

Gc-nera. Kill:. , Inc., 92CO Way^ta Boulevardt Kinneapolis, MN 55^0 

Teaoher or Student M tcvizl '^,tuderX/^^^^^^ Z^ B t Length 15t minutes 

Grade Level_ ::o co:.uary ' Sujgekted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: / : 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTIOS : Li3cut:ces food industry careers/ 


O AVAILABLE INSTHi'^ 
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This supplementary evaluation data reinforced a point that was made by these 
evaluators in the second report on the third project year. The pattern of 
performance on one of the objective measures has changed over the project ^ears 
and the exemplary project has quite likely influenced the change. The performance 
on the OAT is no longer influenced to any great extent by grade level. Two years 
ago OAT scores for various fifth through tenth grade groups were in the 15 to 
19 range. Now, all groups seem to score in the 21 to 24 range. Thus, all groups 
in the project area seem to have improved on this cognitive is^spect of career 
awareness information. However, it does seem that integration of this cognitive 
material into the regular classroom curriculum is a more immediately effective 
procedure than this aspect of the summer experiential type program. The best 
results so far obtained on the OAT were found at the fifth grade level when one 
class at Edison school averaged a score of just below 25. 

These evaluators share with the project staff a sense of frustration over 
the fact that the exemplary project cannot be proved effective by means of 
immediately obtainable objective evidence. We know the teachers who integrate 
career information in their curriculum — even at the fourth and fifth grade levels — 
can improve the level of career information as measured by the Occupational 
A/areness Test. We strongly feel the summer program with its ''hand'-on^' varied 
introductory vocational experience is influencing the junior high students. We 
firmly expect that when these same students enter the job market in several years 
they will do so with more awareness, more maturity toward the world of work, and 
more appropriate beginning skills than students typically have had on entering 
the world of work in the past. 


Respectfully submitted. 



John W. Menne, Ph.D. 
Central Iowa Associates, Inc. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS TEST Form A, 1971 
John W, Menne & Donald G, Zytowski 


Directions: On the separate answer sheet, mark the letter of the correct answer. 
Notice that the questions are answered across the answer sheet, while on this 
paper they are arranged from top to bottom. 


IN WHICH ONE OF EACH OF THESE PAIRS OF OCCUPATIONS CAN YOU MAKE THE MOST MONEY? 


1, A-Commercial Artist 

2, A-Pilot 

3, A-Interior Decorator 

4, A-Hotel Manager 


B-Medical Technician 
B-TV Cameraman 
B-Lawyer 
B-Game Warden 


C-Both The Same 

C-Both The Same 

C-Both The Same 

C-both The Same 


D-Don*t Know 
D- Don't Know 
D-Don' t Know 
D- Don't Know 


IN WHICH OCCUPATION DO YOU NEED MORE YEARS OF SCHOOL? 

5. A-Accountant B-Truck Driver C-Both The Same D-Don't Know 

6, A-Secretary B-Sewing Machine Operator " 
?• A-Bank Teller B-Computer Programmer " 
8, A-Stock Clerk B-Nurse " 


It 


IN WHICH OCCUPATION DO YOU WORK MORE WITH YOUR HANDS? 

9, A-Linotype Operator B-Real Estate Salesman C-Both The Same D-Don*t Know 

10, A-Mailman B-Buyer " »» 

11, A-Bookkeper B-Auctioneer " 

12, A-Telephone Operator B-Milkman " " 


IN WHICH OCCUPATION DO YOU WORK MORE WITH PEOPLE? 

13, A-Economist B-Beautiuian C-Both The Same D~ Don't Know 

14, A-Social Worker B-Barber »» 

15. A-Foreman in Industry B-Weather Man " " 

16. A-Dressmaker B-News Reporter " 


IN WHICH OCCUPATION DO YOU NEED GREATER SKILL IN TALKING OR WITH WORDS? 
!?• A-Grocerystore Manager B-Telephone Lineman C-Both The Same D- Don't Know 

18. A-Chef B-Auditor " " 

19. A-Carpenter B-Sales Clerk " " 

20. A-Printer B-Homebuilder " " 


IN WHICH OCCUPATION DO YOU NEED GREATER SKILL WITH NUMBERS OR COMPUTATIONS? 

21, A-Welder B-College Professor C-Both Th« Same D-Don't Know 

22, A-Fire Fighter B-Doctor (Physician) »• 

23, A-School Teacher B-Waitress " " 

24, A-Aircraft Mechanic B-Theater Cashier " »« 


IN WHICH OCCUPATION ARE THERE MORE JOBS AVAILABLE? 

25. A-Plumber B-Dock Worker C-Both The Same D-Don't Know 

26. A-Architect B-Librarian " 

27. A-Mechanical Engineer B-Photographer ^' " 

28. A-Draftsman B-Airline Stewardess " " 


IN WHICH OCCUPATION ARE WORKING CONDITIONS CLEANER OR MORE CO>IFORTABLE? 

29, A-TV Entertainer B-Minister, Priest, or C-Both The Same D- Don't Know 

Rabbi 

30, A-Musician B-Police Detective " " 

31, A-Radio-TV Announcer B-Cowboy " 

32, A-Deep Sea Fisherman B-Policeman " " 

IN WHICH OCCUPATION DO YOU TRY TO GET PEOPLE TO DO WHAT YOU WANT THEM TO DO? 

33, A-Farmer B-Insurance Salesman C-Both The Same D-Don't Know 
: O -Lumberjack B-Elcctrician •» 
ERsIC-Profossional Athlete B-Taxi Driver 

-Watch Repairman B-Production Manager •* •» 


APPENDIX B TEST ADMINISTRATION DIRECTIONS 

The two tiests, the Occupational Awareness Test and the Vocational 
Development Inventory are printed on opposite sides of the same sheet of 
paper. Try to provide good testing conditions, particularly a quiet and 
reasonably comfortable room with about 50 minutes without Interruption from 
other people or activities. Try to motivate the students to take the testing 
seriously by beginning the test period with a ?jtatement such as, "although 
the scores on this test will not influence yaur grades, we want to be able 
to show that our students do know a lot about career education/' 

Once the name, grade and other Information has been filled In, the 
students can proceed at their own pace through the two tests. Most students 
should finish In 30 to 35 minutes; those not finished after about 50 minutes 
can be terminated. Test administrators should observe to see that the 
students are proceeding correcjtly with the tests, but they should not prompt 
with answer to the Items. 

Identification of Subjects : The subjects to be tested comrplse two 
groups, the "experimental" group Is made up of those who participated In the 
exemplary project Summer Program In 1973 # The "control" group Is made up 
from those students who did not participate In the exemplary project Summer 
Program In 1973 or in any prior year (1971 or 1972), and who match the 
experimental group on such characteristics as grade In school, sex, school 
location, and school achievement level* 

Experimental Subjects : Having determined that the subject did. In 

fact, attend the 1973 Summer Program, have the subject at the time of testing 

fill out all the Information at the top of the test sheet: name, grade, sex, 

age, school, and school achievement level. The determination of the school 

achievement level need not be determined with any great precision; It Is 

quite satisfactory to have the student Indicate the category (above, average 

or below) Into which they feel they belong. It Is most Important that the 

summer program location be Indicated. The locations were as follows: 

Kim Jr. Hlgh^ Iowa Western Community College 

Career Center In Council Bluffs Harlan High School 
Stuart School of Beauty Grlswold High School 

T. Jefferson High School Shenandoah High School 

In Council Bluffs 

The entry on the test sheet for summer program location will Indicate that 



subject belongs to the experimental group. 


P- 2 

Control Subjects : Having identified a pAi*tlcular student in the 
experimental group, a control student can then be identified as follows: 

a) has not participated in the 1971, 1972, nor the 1973 Sunmer Programs 

b) is from the same school as the experimental subject 

c) is from the same grade as the experimental subject 

d) is of the same sex as the experimental subject 

e) is about the same level of academic achievement as the experimental 
subject. 

On the test sheet the ''Summer Program Location" should indicate NONE , This 
will identify the test sheet as that of a control group subject. If an 
^ exact match for anytMpexyimental subject cannot be obtained, do the best you 
can and note the discrepancy on the control subject'-s test sheet. For 
example, "no male control so used female". 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Project personnel conclude with the third-party evaluators 
that the project developed along the lines constructed for 
its implementation by the original plans • The recommendations 
by the Central Iowa Associates, Inc, were followed closely. 
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The information enclosed within the covers of this report was 
designed to give the reader complete information about the "Explora- 
tory Summer School Program" carried out by the Pottawattamie County 
School System, The material within includes items that may be of 
service in the future implementation of such a project. The bulk 
of the iiiformation involves the presentation of the evaluation of 
the before mentioned program based on instructor feedback. The 
evaluation, by construction, will provide the reader with concrete 
data about the apparent effectiveness of the "Different Summer 
School", including recommendations for the implementation of the 
concept at a future time. 

The project and its operation, as evaluated, can be briefly 
summarized as follows: The Iowa Federal Exemplary Project spon- 
sored the Exploratory Summer School under the auspices of the Potta- 
wattamie County School System. This summer school was often referred 
to as "The World of Work" or "A Different Summer School". It was 
free to all students grades 7-12 desiring to participate. There 
were no grades given, no credit given, and attendance was voluntary. 
Students from outside Council Bluffs were provided bus transporta- 
tion to and from their designated training centers. 

The classes for the city students were from 7:30 to 3:30, five 
days a weeko This enabled any city student to explore as many as 
four different work areas in any one of' the sessions. 

During the summer of 1971, two 4-week sessions were offered. In 
1972, one 4-v;eek session was developed and 1973 also had one 4-week 
session. The dates of the sessions varied depending upon the starting 
and ending date of the center where the program was operated. 
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Each city student found his own transportation. For those stu- 
dents in the county systems, attendance was Monday through Thursday 
from 8-11 a.m. (Times were also subject to change to m'^et the needs 
of each center and from, summer to summer.) 

The purpose of the program was to give students hands-on exper- 
ience to explore as many occupations as possible. It was a coeduca- 
tional project. (It was interesting to note that girls registered 
in every class except electronics.) If a student did not like a par- 
ticular course in which he enrolled, he could switch to another class 
at any time during the four-week sessions. Each student started 
right out in the field of his choice and learned by doing those tasks 
performed by people working in the same jobs. They also reviewed and 
disco'^ered the related job families and the possible salary ranges. 
The students also experienced the various occupations by explora- 
tion through a variety of field trips. (For further information con- 
cerning the operation of the summer school program, see Appendix B 
of the report. Assorted information has been "^^included that may pro- 
vide more information about the summer school project.) 
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A DIFFEIIEMT SUMMER SCHOOL 


An Evaluation 


Til''.: rrc-rc^iil. vSummf-M: 5^clU)ol " j jroq i\iiu t')porMl od diir i im I lu^ 

1" L L. ;V/f.i I. Lrim i (• (l(t\ji:\'.y l)<:.\\()(j\. Sy:;l<'iii. 'I'liis M-poil is .in t'\Ml 
u-.i'.-.ioti of uli" iJijKifiicr i:cliO(jJ pi'fK.) rufii . II: 1:j v/r* i I I in lliii-.* 
[>u.,rcrj: (1) MoLhoc.ir.) and ProcodLuroi:; , (2) Ind .i.ncj i.; , {'.\) Con- 
cius iontj . 


Tiio Por:)nl ation and the RGSoondents 

Forty-~nine instructors v;erc involved in the instructional pro- 
gram of the "Different SuTTiiner School" « The forty-nine instructors 
taught in one of the follov/ing four summer school centers: (1) Council 
Bluffs, (2) Grisv/old; (3) Harlan and (4 ) Shenandoah . (See Part II find- 
ing G aT or add it iona 1 i n forma t ion . ) 

Data \vore gathered from 3 5 respondents of the above mentioned 
eligible 49 instructors. This represents participation in the study 
by 71-429^d of all those who v;ere eligible to participate. Fourteen 
instructors of the 3^ participators were also selected and involved 
in a personal interview. The 14 interviev7ed represent 40.000?:, of 
those able to participate. 

Tiic procedure lot data collection involved the use o£ an intro- 
ductory letter followed by the questionnaire which in turn v. as tlien 
follov;ed by the personal interview. The previously mentioned mater- 
ials can be found in the appendix of this report. 

'3 Qv.e stio n naire 

The questionnaire used to gather data for this study was divided 
into three parts. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
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aS-F OR YOU I lT * S HAPP E 


Autho r : ^ . > ■ ' • Date Pub. 

PxibliBhe r Gulda|hce Assoclatest Washington Av^nuet Pleasantvlllet ' NY 10570 

f0aoher or Student Materia l Student ^ Coat $1^>50 Length ^,! fllastrlp 

(Add $2.00 for audio In cassette form) 
Grade Level Secondary Suggeeted Time of Uae 

.• '"" 

OBJECTIVES: . ' 


V 


Nummary DESCRJPTIOH: interviews with working professionals describe careers 
In the hospitality Industry, Extension Service, child development and fashion^ 


AVAILABLE INSTFUCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS. 


Author Date Pub, 


The Seirs Roebuck foundation 
Publisher Onier fr op^ Aij r.ociation Films, 600 Kadlson Avenue> N _w York» NY 10022 

Teacher or Student H er Ca I ^^tudejit . Coat Length 21 minutes 


Grade Level Secondary )Suj^eated Time of Uae 


I5u ijjee 


OBJECTIVEl 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Illustnites the growing need for young people with tech- 
nological skills and kT^ow-how• It offers a survey of the vocational training 
courses available in hi^h schools. 


O ILABLE INSTIli - v:,/-. -/.U AND TEL'in 


PART I consisted of 16 statements with 4 possible responses 
ranging Crom strongly disagree to strongly agree. A category of no 
response was not provided, but "no" responses were noted in the final 
tabulation. 

PART II was developed around 10 open questions designed to gather 
information about facilities;, equipment and field trips; and to get 
feedback concerning the continuation of the summer school concept 
during the regular school year. 

PART III asked the respondents to give information related to 
course operation. This section involved the listing of course con- 
tent; objectives, content sequence and methodology employed. 

The results of all three sections can be found under the heading 
of findings which follows this section. A copy of the questionnaire 
can be found in the appendix of this report. 

The Interview 

The interview data were gathered November 14 to December 21, 1973, 
In nearly every instance a face to face interview was conducted with 
the questionnaire respondent. In one or two cases, however,- the 
interview was conducted over the telephone. This occured when the 
respondents schedule was such that a face to face interview was impos- 
sible. During the: interview, three specific questions were asked and 
a fourth question asking for additional comments from the respondent 
was also included. The interviewer used a note taking technique 
during the interview. A schedule was used to record the response of 
the interviewee to each question as it v;as asked by the interviewer. 
The results of the interview can be found in PART II of this study, 
l''indin()s. The inr.l.ructors wc^rc asked questions which appear in the 
Interview Schedule appended to this report. See Appendix A. 
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FINDINGS 

This evaluation study was conducted with the express purpose of 
gathering feedback from the teachers who participated in the "Different 
Summer School" program during the summers of 1971, 1972 and 1973. The 
Summer School program was sponsored by the Iowa Federal Exemplary Pro- 
ject under the auspices of the Pottawattamie County School System. Over 
the last three years the summer school program has been a continually 
expanding project. In its first year (1971) of operation, the program 
enrolled 208 students. The enrollment increased to 785 during the 
second year (1972) and concluded with a total enrollment of 706 for the 
third and final year of operation (1973) . 

During its three year existence under the direction of the Potta- 
wai^tamie County School System the summer school program employed 49 dif- 
ferent teachers in instructional capacities. In 1971, eight teachers 
taught courses in the World of Work summer school. The project hired 
29 teachers in 1972. In 1973, the final summer of funding, 34 teachers 
were employed. The 1971 program was run using only one center located 
in Council Bluffs. All eight 1971 instructors taught in the Council 
Bluffs center. The second year, 1972, the project was expanded to in- 
clude all the schools in the geographic region of Area XIII. Centers 
were established at Council Bluffs, Griswold, Harlan, and in Shenan- 
doah. The number of teachers employed in each center was as follows: 
Council Bluffs, 16; Griswold, 5; Harlan, 4; and 4 in Shenandoah. 

In the last year of funding, 1973 , the program covered the same 
geographic area as described for the summer of 1972. The center loca- 
tion also remained the same. The number of teachers employed in each 
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center was as follows: Council Bluffs, 11; Griswold, 7; Harlan, 6; 
and 10 in Shenandoah. 

It should be noted that the numbers as listed above and totaled 
will not agree with the total number of teachers involved in this 
study, since many teachers taught at the same center for more than one 
summer. The total number of different teachers involved was 49. The 
number of teachers responding to the questionnaires for purposes of 
this study was 35. Simply computed, 71.429% returned completed ques- 
tionnaires and were involved in the study. Fourteen teachers, 4 0.000% 
of the total involved in the" study, were also selected and interviewed 
on a one-to-one basis to provide additional information. This is 
28.571% of the total of 49 who were instructors. 

The results, conclusions and recommendations found within this 
report are based solely on the data collected from those teachers who 
participated in this evaluation as described above. All the infor- 
mation included throughout the report was brought forth to give as 
complete a view as possible, of the feelings of those teachers who 
taught in this special summer school program. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ANALYSIS - PART I 


The course was of real value to 

1, No response 

2, Strongly disagree 

3, Disagree 

4, Agree 

5, Strongly agree 


Raw Score Per Cent 
the students enrolled. 


0 0 

0 0 

3 8.571 

19 54.286 

13 37.143 


The course was appropriate for 

1 . No response 

2. Strongly disagrfje 

3. Disagree 

4. Agree 

5 . Strongly agree 


the age of the students enrolled. 


0 0 

2 5.714 

6 17.143 

21 60.000 

6 17.143 


The course was long enough to accomplish all your objectives. 

1. No response 1 2.857 

2. Strongly disagree 1 2.857 

3. Disagree 11 31.429 

4. Agree 15 42.857 

5. Strongly agree 7 20.000 

The time allotted each day was enough. 

1. No response 0 0 

2. Strongly disagree 0 0 

3. Disagree 2 5.714 

4. Agree 22 62.857 

5. Strongly agree 11 31.429 


The course content seemed to keep the students interested. 

1. No response 0 0 

2. Strongly disagree 1 2.857 

3. Disagree 6 17.143 

4. Agree 20 57.143 

5. Strongly agree 8 22.857 

The students possessed positive attitudes toward the course. 

1. No response 0 0 

2. Strongly disagree 1 2.857 

3. Disagree 3 8.571 

4. Agree 19 54.286 

5. Strongly agree 12 34.286 


The course as taught during the 
during the regular school year. 

1. No response 

2. Strongly disagree 

3. Disagree 

4. Agree 

5. Strongly agree 


summer could be implemented 


0 0 

3 8.571 

11 31.429 

11 31.429 

10 28.571 


8. Because of your experience teaching this course, there is a need 
for it to be taught during the regular year. 

1. No response 1 2.8 57 

2. Strongly disagree 2 5.714 

3. Disagree 11 31.429 

4. Agree 13 37.143 

5. Strongly agree 8 22.857 

9. The course had adequate advanced publicity aimed at the students 
involved . 

1. No response 2 5.714 

2. Strongly disagree 4 11.429 

3. Disagree 16 45.714 

4. Agree 12 34.286 

5. Strongly agree 1 2.857 

10. The transportation, via the busing situation, was adequate, 

1. No response 1 2.857 

2. Strongly disagree 2 5.714 

3. Disagree 6 17.143 

4. Agree 20 57.143 

5. Strongly agree 6 17.143 

11. The supplies used in the course were adequate for meeting your 
planned experiences for the students. 

1. No response 0 0 

2. Strongly disagree 1 2.857 

3. Disagree 2 5.714 

4. Agree 24 68.571 

5. Strongly agree 8 22.857 

12. The building facilities were adequate for meeting your planned 
experiences for the students. 

1. No response 0 0 

2. Strongly disagree 0 0 

3. Disagree 8 22.857 

4. Agree .15 42.857 

5. Strongly agree 12 34.286 

13. The equipment provided at the facility was adequate for meeting 
your planned experiences for the students. 

1. No response 0 0 

2. Strongly disagree 1 2.857 

3. Disagree 6 17.143 

4. Agree 15 42.857 

5. Strongly agree 13 37.143 

14. An inservice program was needed to impart knowledge concerning 
the summer school philosophy. 

1. No response 0 0 

2. Strongly disagree 0 0 

3. Disagree 5 14.286 

4. Agree 20 57.143 

5. Strongly agree 10 28.571 
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15, Enough safety precautions were taken to insure the protection of 
the age group involved. 

1. No response 1 2.857 

2. Strongly disagree 0 0 

3. Disagree 2 5.714 

4. Agree 27 77.143 

5. Strongly agree 5 14.286 

16. Field trips were a necessary ingredient of the summer school 
program. 

1. No response 1 2.857 

2. Strongly disagree 1 2.857 

3. Disagree 6 17.143 

4. Agree 11 31.429 

5. Strongly agree 16 45.714 
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Interpretation of Part I , 

The following interpretation was based upon the data 
results record for the 16 statements under Part I of the ques- 
tionnaire. The presentation will reflect the feeling of the 
large majority of the instructors who were involved as teachers 
in the project. The evaluator has added comments only as nec- 
essary to enhance the interpretation of the recorded statistics. 

Statement #1 The course was of real value to the students 
enrolled. 

The instructors responded most favorable to this statement. 
91.429% of the respondents indicated agreement with the state- 
ment. Only 8.571% responded indicating they felt the course 
was not of real value to the student. 

Statement #2 The course was appropriate for the age of the 
students enrolled. 

A 67.143% majority agreed with statement #2. 22.857% dis- 
agreed or strongly disagreed with statement #2. Further com- 
ments by the instructors which relate to the question can be 
found in analysis of Part II of the questionnaire under Question 
#8 and 9. 

Statement #3 The Course was long enough to accomplish all 
your objectives . 

62.857% felt the course was long enough to accomplish these 

objectives. 31.329% felt the course was not long enough. 2.857% 

did not responc? to this item. 

Statement #4 The time allotted each day was enough. 

An overwhelming percentage of 94.286% indicated that the 
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class time each Jay was sufficient. Only 5. 714% disagreed with 
Statement #4, 

Statement #5 . The course content seemed to keep the students 
interested. 

80.000% of the instructors felt the course content was 
of interest to the students participating. 20.000% disagreed 
or strongly disagreed with Statement #5. For further feedback ^ 
see the instructors comments under Part II, Questions #6 and 10. 

Statement #6 The students possessed positive attitudes toward 
the course. 

A majority of 88.572% of the respondents indicated agree- 
ment or strong agreement with Statement #6. 11^428% disagreed 
or strongly disagreed with #6. Under Questions 6 and 10 in 
Part II, the instructors gave further positive reaction to stu- 
dent attitude. 

Statement #7 The course as taught during the summer could be 
implemented during the regular school year. 

The results show 60.000% agreed or strongly agreed with 
the possibility of implementing the project during the regular 
school year. A goodly number; 40.000%, were opposed to imple- 
menting the summer school approach during the regular year. 
See Part 11, Question #7 for further related feedback. 

Statement #8 Because of your experience teaching this course, 
there is a need for it to be taught during the 
regular year. 

As with Statement 7, the results show a 60.000% positive 
response and 37.143% negative responses • 2.857% did not respond. 
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See Question 7, Part II for further information. 

Statement #9 The course had adequate advanced publicity aimed 
at the students involved. 

37.143% of the instructors felt the course had adequate 

advanced publicity. 56.143% indicated disagreement or strong 

disagreement concerning adequate publicity. 5.714% did not 

respond to Statement #9. 

Statement #10 The transportation^ via the busing situation, 
was adequate . 

The responding instructors gave a 74.286% approval to the 
busing situation. 20.857% felt the situation was not adequate. 
2.857% did not respond to this item. The reader is referred 
to Part II, Questions #8 and 9, since busing seemed to be of 
more concern than indicated by the above statistics. 

Statement #11 The supplies used in the course were adequate 
for meeting your planned experiences for the 
students . 

Only 8*571% felt the supplies were not adequate. 91.428% 
indicated a very positive feeling concerning course supplies. 

Statement #12 The building facilities were adequate for meeting 
your planned experiences for the students . 

The instructors gave 77.143% approval to the facilities 

statement. Only 22.857% disagreed with Item #12. No respondent 

strongly disagreed . 

Statement #13 The equipment provided at the facility was ade- 
quate for meeting your planned experiences for 
the students . 

20.000% of the respondents disagreed or strongly disagreed 


\ 

with adequacy of the equipment provided. 80.000% of respondents 
agreed or strongly agreed with Statement #13. 

Statement #14 An inservice program was needed to impart know- 
ledge concerning the summer philosophy. 

14.286% said an inservice program to impart knowledge 

about the summer school philosophy was not needed, while 85.714% 

felt an inservice program was needed. Additional feedback 

related to item #14 can be found in Part II under Questions 

#8 and 9. 

Statement #15 Enough safety precautions were taken to insure 
the protection of the age group involved. 

2, 857% did not respond to Statement #15. 5.714% felt safety 

precautions were not enough. 91.429% indicated enough safety 

precautions were taken to protect the students. No one strongly 

disagreed with item #15. 

Statement #16 Field trips were a necessary ingredient of the 
summer school program. 

A majority of 77.143% of the instructors indicated field 
trips were vital. 2.857% did not respond. 20.000% felt field 
trips were not a necessary ingredient. For additional feed- 
back about field trips, the reader is encouraged to read Ques- 
tions #1 and 2 (Part II) under Part III of the Analysis of 
Questionnaire Data. 
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lhit)ior * ■ viriTll Salera ^ - . - D ate Pub. 1969 

PubttBhe r Houghton Mifflin Company # 110 Tremont Streett Bostont MA (02107 
Teacher or Student Material Student Coat Length '^60 pages 

Grade Level^ Collegiate j_ Suggeeted Time of Uee 1 pern* 

OBJECTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Introduction to the field of 'Intematlopal business and 
Its pace-setting* Form of corporation oz-ganizatloni and multinational company. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS :^ 


Title ON THE JOB 


Author Edilon> .Jor.ep h L. Norton I Date Pub. 1970 

Publisher ^ Doubleaa y/ Ferguson»al3Q Frankllr^ Avenue » Garden Clty» NY 11530 

Teacher ^or Student M . icriaZ Student CoBt^ Length 


Grade Level * Seo c nd^iry Suj geated Time of Ude 1 8em< 

OBJECTIVE/ ^ . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A collection of 65 actual work diaries. Eafch shows the 
maoy facets of a job that^a vyrker experiences day-by-day* Shows not only what a 
person must be equipped to do to pet a ,job, tct what he must be prepared to do 
once he pets' It. 


O AVAILABLE INSTHi ', ' . ^ • ^ AND ^rFl^TS : 


\ QUESTIONNAIRE ANALYSJ? PART II 

The responses to questions niraber 1, 2, 3^ and 4 have been 
recorded under the findings of questionnaire analysis Part III. 
The results of Part III and the four questions from Part II are 
directly related to the presentation of the curriculum taught 
and therefore have been included together. 

The findings presented below are those recorded in ansvor to 
questions #5 through #10 under Part II of the questionnaire. The 
findings included in this section have been listed in the form 
received from those instructors responding. The findings were 
presented in this manner so true responses of the teachers could 
be viewed. A summary interpretation of the findings of each 
question is also included. 

(It should be noted that the number of responses to ques- 
tions #5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 will not equal 35, the total number 
of questionnaire respondents, since some questions were left 
blank by the responding instructors. Also, some answers were 
eliminated that were judged not appropriate to the question.) 

Part II Question #5 Are there other methods than those pre- 

viously used that might be useful for 
the promotion of the summer school 
program? 

1. Guidance Department should make an effort to sell the 
■program to city students. Use newspaper, radio and T.V 

2. Have the same group spend only one day in each depart- 
ment . 

3. Have some meetings to let the student know what happens 
Wait at least a week after school is out to start. 


4. Enroll seniors during the school year. 

5. The clciss should be advertised in the school syste;m 
and through news jnedia,, 

6. More classroom instruction on theory. 

7. Some did not show up after first meeting. 

8. Need more personal promotion by the instructors. 

9. Need earlier publicity, more personal contact, pre- 
visitation and more parental information . 

10. Instructors should meet with the prospective students 
before final enrollment. A course outline should be 
given to interest students. 

11. Need to recruit more in the city. 

12. Explanation of summer school to the high schools dur- 
ing study halls or over the intercom in the morning. 
Promotion to the. elementary worked well when each 
teacher was assigned a school and made a presentation 
with the talking slides. 

13. Let the students and parents see a course outline of 
activities . 

14. Have field trips by elementary schools to career cen- 
ter or Thomas Jefferson during the school year so that 
the students may observe secondary students using the 
same facilities they use during the summer. 

15. Those publicity methods used may have been alright in 
some schools but it didn't work here. 

16. More promotion for older students. Their attention 
span was short. 

17. Have two classes so that no students need to be turned 
awciy . 

18. Screen students. 

19. Better communications with all students in school sys- 
tem. Some were not aware of courses offered . 

20. Set up work stations. 


r' 


Part II Question #5, Suimiation 

The whole area of publicity was of concern to the in- 
structors. Their reactions indicated that promotion should 
occur earlier in the school year; promotion should be taken 
to the students; the news media should be used for more 
publicity; course outlines should be available for the pros- 
pective student and his parent^' ; a more intense push be 
made in the Council Bluffs system to involve more students; 
and a more detailed explanation of what the "Different Summer 
School" is made available to all. Also, see Question #9, 
Part I, Questionnaire analysis. 

Part II Question #6 What do you feel made the summer school 

program a success? 

1. They could explore and work at their own pace. 
Field trips gave them something extra to look for- 
ward to. 

2. Having students interested in working. Keeping the 
class small so each student could get individual 
help . 

3. Enthusiasm of the students. 

4. It allows the student exposure to career options. 

5. Field trips were a definite asset. Students came 
who wanted to learn. 

6. Subjects that students were interested in. Opportun- 
ity to get actual experience. Hands on . 

7. Students were interested. 

8. Students wanted to learn. 

9. Instructors who knew what they were doing. Excited 
students . 

10. Don Haberman (of Council Bluffs) deserves a special 
note... His involvement helped get the project off 
the ground. 

11. Students got involved. 

12. Hands on activities. Variety of experiences. No 
tests - no grades - etc. 
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13. 


Kids were interested. 


14. 


No strict discipline, rulos, grades or attendance. 


15. 


Relaxed atmosphere, new and different situations. 


16. Could come and go as they pleased. 

17. Allowing students to work on what they wanted. 

18. Activities of interest. Field trips. 

19. Variety 

20. Type of course 

21. Availability of community resources. 

22. Doing not talking. No required attendance. No 
grading. No assignments . Relaxed atmosphere. 

23. Kids age, loved to experience new things. Field trips. 

24. Favorable response that was obtained by the parents. 

25. The fact that some had no previous knowledge. 

26. Each student working on his own project. 

27. Interest of the students and instructors involved. 

28. Keeping the students hands occupied. 

29. Type of course, free enrollment, facilities, teachers. 

30. Courses taught were those that interested the students. 

31. Cooperation among the students. 

Question #6, Part II, Summation 

The response indicated that instructors felt the summer 
project was successful because the students were really inter- 
ested, courses taught were different to the students; students 
were involved in '*doing'* things, field trips were exciting to 
the students, no need to be concerned with grades, attendance, 
discipline, etc. and the total variety of " the program. The 
single most positive reactions of the instructors dealt with 
the students and their interest in being there and learning 
by doing. 
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Part II Question #7, What obstacles (if any) do you see in 

the implementing of the sununer school 
programs during the regular school year? 

!• Difficult to have facilities available for extra 
students. 

2. Finding time in existing school day. 

3. None 

4. I see none what-so-ever . I would be very excited 
about a program of this type. 

5. Too many other things of interest during the regular 
school year. 

6. It repeats same present programs. 

7. Already being done. 

8. Would be too involved for regular school year. It. 
would disturb present classes at IWCC. 

9. Could not have enough field trips. 

10. Competition with regular courses for tool usage. 

11. Lack of facilities in the Junior High Schools, 
storage problems. 

12. Scheduling problems. 

13. Students interest would not last a whole semester. 

14. Time and money. 

15. Generally speaking the Junior High student is too 
young for this type of full course. 

16. Present welding classes are already full. 

17. Keeping class sizes down. 

18. Opposition by School Board and Administration. 

19. "Red Tape" syndrom, finding the right instructors* 

20. Six week scheduling problem. 

21. Giving credit. 
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22. Student drop problem. 


23. Vocational technical teachers already carry a heavy 
teaching load. 

Question #7 Part II, Suimnation. 

In the eyes of the instructors the biggest obstacles to 
implementing a similar program during the regular year are: 
scheduling difficulties, not enough facilities, lack of 
. enough equipment to operate the present program and a similar 
suxnmer school program, inability to keep class size down, 
younger students interest would not last, inability co take 
enough field trips, and lack of enough time during regular 
day. Several indicated such a program as the one they taught 
were presently being already operated in their school during 
the regular school year. 

Part II Question #8 What suggestions do you have that would 

help with the organization and adminis- 
tration of such summer school programs 
in the future? 

1. Instructors relate objective or benefit of the course 
to the students. 

2. • Allowing more traveling time between the various 

courses. 

3. Better coordination of buses between classes. 
Definite guidelines - some too young. Longer class 
periods . 

4. Give advance notice to teachers so they can plan. 

5. Communicate with instructor what you want him to do. 

., 6..-. A' definite central phone for making advanced trans- • 
portation arrangements . 

7. Give credit and require attendance. 

8. Have an older group. 

9. One report writing session ought to be sufficient. 

10. Give teachers your specific goals. Be sure the / 
ins true tor Sr^fsr^are aware of their objectives. Prepare. 

11. Have niore time for pre-planning. 

O 
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12. A shorher course for Junior High age. 

13. More coimtiunication between the administration and 
teachers. Have objectives for the teachers. 

14. a meeting before teaching the course. 

15. Have students visit other areas to create more 
interest. 

16. Draw out the busing problem in advance. 

17. Have equipment and supplies ordered and delivered 
before classes begin. 

18. Have smaller, classes. 30 is too big for age group. 
Short classes with younger students attention span. 

19. More supervision. More guidelines. 

20. Find out who is in charge of what and why. 

21. More planning ahead of time to get it set up. 

22. Needs better organization. 

23. Limit classes to certain age group. Same age in each 
class . 

24. Have equipment purchased and delivered before 
classes start . 

25. Have older students. 

26. Need a meeting before classes start to ask questions. 

27. Need more publicity. 

Question #8, Part II, Summation. 

Several suggestions were mentioned time and time again 
by the instructors, these items included: scheduling a 
meeting for teachers in advance of starting the classes, having 
better communications between the instructor and the adminis- 
trators of the project. Have guidelines developed for the 
teachers to follow including project objectives. Have the 
busing situation worked out in advance of starting classes. 
Have materials delivered before classes begin and notify teachers 
in advance if they are asked to teach, so adequate course 
planning can take place. Some instructors also mentioned the 
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need for shortening or lengthening the time each day, depending 
on the age level and their attention span. 

Part II, Question, #9 Please list what you feel were identifiable 

weaknesses in the suirimer school program. 

1. Needs higher orga\i2ation. 

2. Children just putting in time. 

3. Need more afternoon students. Spread county students 
over the total school day. 

4. Age variation of the class. 

5* Needs better organization from an administration 
angle. Bus program needs a better schedule. 

6. Not having a course of study to go by, 

7. Four weeks in the summer is too long. Rural students 
had many things to do; tov7ard the end of the program 
our attendance dropped. 

8» Not enough boys in program. Putting special kids 
in with the class. 

9» Too much time spent in transportation. 

10. Need smaller classes. Short classes - attention span 
short of Ih hours. 

11. Scheduling of students into classes - 40 in one 
class, 4 - in the next. 

12. Iron out busing problems. 

13. High attention rate during last days. 

14. Too many field trips on some days. 

15. Little use of A.V. 

16. Too short of program. Class spread out all over 
town. — 

17 • Poor organizational communication. 

18 • • Parents did not know about it as there had been very 
little publicity. 
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19. 


Content needs to be changed for High School students • 


20. Most of the staf.f at Harlan was hired on Friday or 
Saturday of the week before classes started and had 
no idea what was expected of them. 

21. Children too young. I felt I was baby sitting. 

22. Indefinite busing. We never knew when students 
would arrive from various centers. 

23. Communication. We did not know what the students 
who signed for the program were expecting. 

24. Some students used the course as an excuse to get 
away from home. 

25. Bettei coordination of buses. Students were not aware 
of all courses being offered. 

26. Some of the courses were too advanced for the E.M.R. 
student. 

27. The long bus trips for some of the students in 
certain communities . 

Part II Question #9, Summation. 

The instructors involved in the "Different Summer School" 
project indicated the following items as being the most 
identifiable weaknesses: a need for better organization, 
problems with busing, a lack of good communication, and some 
felt the curriculum was too advanced for many students. 

Part II Question #10 List those items you feel that could be 

used as items of support for implementing 
such courses during the regular school 
year. 

1. Valuable business resources to draw on already 
have homcmaking facilities. Students are generally 
enthusiastic about subject. 

2. We already offer this on a semester basis. 

3. Forming a Future Nurses Club or a Medical Career 
Club. 

4. Career orientation day attendance brochure. Career 
nights at high school v/ith counsefbrs — program 
personnel representing college areas with a display 
of courses . 


O 5 • 
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6. 


Interest of students - learning that took place. 


7. Definite guidelines in each area. 

8. *elp students become aware of many vocations not 
previously thought of in that area. Help students 
direct the use of their basic home economic skills 
in which they are talented into a vocation. 

9. Filmstrips, films available. 

10. Help students become aware of the many different 
occupations so by the time they reach senior high 
they have some idea in what area they are interested 
and don't just end up taking the general courses. 

11. Students desire for aerospace occupations. 

12. These are courses that can break the student away 
from routine class lectures. This gives him a 
chance to do things that grown-ups do and 

that they are interested and don't just end up 
taking the general courses . 

13. High interest level by students • Relatively in- 
expensive . Course content is practical knowledge 
for all students. 

14. Career education is a topic we' have needed for 
some time - from this aspect more students can be 
given the opportunity not available otherwise . 

15. Good attendance, no discipline problems, student 
evaluations good , interest in vocational areas . 

16. Hands on experience for students, no cost. 

17. Students seem interested in the topics, it is 
something the student can use now - not 10 years 
from now. 

Part II Question #10, Summation. 

The major items of support listed included the following: 
The concept is now a sellable educational idea, the "hands on" 
approach appeals to the students, summer students showed much 
interest, and the availability of hard and soft materials on 
the ' topic . 

It should be noted that fewer than half of the responding 
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TitU OPPORITJNITIES IN ADVERTISING CAREERS / 

■" . ^: . --.-^ 

jlkt^tor George T> Clarke < g gta Put, 1968 

Vocational Guidance Materials ' • 

PuhliBh^ r Universal Publishing k Distributinps Corp>» 235 East 45 Streetf New Yor k» 

~ HY 10017 

7#aa/id?y or Student Mater tg Z Student Coat $1>95 Length 96 pages 

Crg^0 Level Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Supgeeted Time of Use 

OBJECTIVES: , ' • 


SVMMAPY DESCRIPTION : A specific career book designed to provide young men and 
- women with all the facts needed to choose and plan their careers* 


AVAILABLE ISSTRVCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS-: 


Title OPPORTONITILS IN CLOTHING 


Author Irenfe £• Kc Lermott and Jeanne L. Noirls Date Pub. 1972 

Charles A» j;?enrett Co*p Inc. 
Publisher ti09 West . De-tw glller Privet Peoria^ IL 6161^ 

Teacher or ^Student M terial Student Cost Length 350 pag^s 

Grade Level 'Seco ndaiy/Adult Sujgeated Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY^ DESCR IPTIOi^' . r^ajor emphasis is oh wage earning occupations* in cloth- 
lng*s world of fashion," merchandising and" Industrial sewing. Covers fibers^ 
fabrics, color desl^m, construction^ fitting^ 3nd alteration — everything from 
receiving and h;indlin^r fr-ea?(fhrindlse to the world of fashion* 


l^^C^ABLE INSTHU ■.' ":\"t<IAL AND TESTS 


instructors indicated items of support for implementing the 
suimner school concept during the regular school year. A 
nujnber of respondents indicated that the concept could not 
or should not be implemented during the regular school term. 
Also, see Questionnaire #7 and 8, Part I, Questionnaire Analysis. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ANAIA'SIS PART III 

Analysis of Part III will include, in addition to questions 
1, 2, 3 and 4 from Part III, questions 1, 2, 3 and 4 from Part 
II of the questionnaire. As previously stated, questions 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 from Part II are closely related to the information found 
in Part III of the questionnaire and therefore will be presented 
in the analysis of this section. 

The responses to question 1 in Part II and question 4 in 
Part III will be presented in summation form. The results of 
questions 2, 3 and 4 in Part II and questions 1, 2, and 3 in 
Part III will be according to courses taught. Summations and 
interpretation are brought forth as judged necessary. 

Question #1 (Part II) How many field trips were taken? 

Over the three years the project employed 4 9 different 
teachers who taught approximately 20 different courses. Some 
courses were similar in content but were different in course 
title. During the three year project - 1971, 1972 and 1973 - 
a total of 136 field trips were taken. This amounted to 3.885 
trips per teacher over the three years of the program. 

This figure is based on only the 35 responses received and 
does not include additional field trips taken by instructors who 
did not respond to the questionnaire. (Since 14 instructors did 
not respond to the survey, a figure for all 49 instructors cannot 
be completed accurately.) In terms of courses taught an average 
of 8 . 150 field trips were taken per course taught. (Based on 
the 35 respondents only.) 
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Based upon the response to this questionnaire it is obvious 
that the number of field trips taken shows that field trips were 
deemed by the instructors to be an integral part of their instruc- 
tional program. The number of trips per teacher ranged from a 
high of 15 trips over the three summer sessions for one teacher 
to a low of 0 trips indicated by nine responding teachers. Sim- 
ply computed 26 of the 35 instructors involved in the project or 
74.286 % used field trips as a teaching tool. 

Question \\2 (Part II) Please list below where your class 

visited for field trips. 

The results of this question are listed by courses taught. 

No interpretations of this information are necessary since the 

list is designed to give prospective teachers an idea of possible 

facilities that could be visited. If no response was received 

from a course taught under this question the course will be 

listed with a **no field trip taken" response. (It should be 

noted that all 20 different courses taught over the three year 

operation of the project may not be represented in the results 

Id-sted below, if a reply to the questionnaire was not received. 

Lists were combined wherever possible - e.g. health careers 

instead of individual courses by titles.) The list does not 

include how many times the same facility was visited by different 

classes. Cities were also listed when known. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION: 

Field trips made to: 

1. Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

2. Northwostorn Bell H'olephone Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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3. All Makes Office Equipment, Omaha, Nebraska 

4. Council Bluffs Savings and Loan, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

5. I.B.M. Co., Omaha, Nebraska 

6. KMA Radio, Shenandoah, Iowa 

7. Brown's General Office, Shenandoah, Iowa 

8. May Seed Company, Shenandoah, Iowa 

9. Batons Tramsmission , Shenandoah, Iowa 

10 . Farmaster , Shenandoah, Iowa 

11 . Ross Insurance , Shenandoah , Iowa 

12. Evening Sentinel, Shenandoah, Iowa 

13. Living History 

14. Walnut Grove Products, Atlantic, Iowa 

15. Griswold State Bank, Griswold, Iowa' 

16. Cooperative Telephone 

17. Cass County Memorial Hospital, Griswold, Iowa 

DRAFTING: 

Field trips made to: 

1. Interstate Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska 

2. Standard Blueprint Co., OmaJui, Nebraska 

3. Union Pacific R.R. Shops, Omaha, Nebraska 

4. Army Corps of Engineers, Omaha, Nebraska 

5. Paxton Vierling Steel Co., Omaha, Nebraska 

6. Epply Air Field, Omaha, Nebraska 

7. North Omaha Power Station, Omaha, Nebraska 

8. Hiway Survey Crew, Omaha, Nebraska 

9. Offut Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska 
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10. General Leisure Products Corp., Omaha, Nebraska 

11. Griffin Pipe Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa 

12. High School Machine Shop, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

13. High School Print Shop, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

HEALTH CA.REERS: 

Field trips made to; 

1. Mortuary, Harlan, Iowa 

2. Veterinary Clinic, Harlan, Iowa 

3. P.N. School, Harlan, Iowa 

4. Lab and X-Ray Dept., Harlan, Iowa 

5. Dentist Office, Harlan, Iowa 

6. Nursing Home, Harlan, Iowa 

7. Model Physicians Office, IWCC Council Bluffs, Iowa 

8. City Sanitation, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

9. City Dog Pound, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

10. City Sewage, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
11; City Water Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa 
12. Mercy Hospital*, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

POWER MECHANICS: 

Field trips made to: 

1. Small Engine Shop, Shenandoah, Iowa 

2. Welding Shop, Shenandoah, Iowa 

3. Eaton Transmission, Shenandoah, Iowa 

4. Birds Electric, Shenandoah, Iowa 

5. Union Pacific R.R. Shop, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

6. Griffin Pipe Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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7. Paxton Vierling Steel Co., Omaha, Nebraska 

8. North Omaha Power Plant, Omaha, Nebraska 

WELDING: 

Field trips made to: 

1. Union Pacific Shop, Omaha , Nebraska 

2. Harlan Mfg. Co., Harlan, Iowa 

3. Downing Welding Co., Shenandoah, Iowa 

4. Griffin Pipe Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa 

5. North Omaha Power Plant, Omaha, Nebraska 

6. U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Omaha, Nebraska 

7. Paxton Vierling Steel Co., Omaha, Nebraska 

COSMETOLOGY : 

Field trips made to: 

1. Tip Top Co., Omaha, Nebraska 

2. Beauty Salons, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

3. Beauty Supply House, Omaha, Nebraska 

4. Beauty School, Omaha, Nebraska 

ELECTRONICS: 

Field trips made to: 

1. Tip Top Co., Omaha, Nebraska 

2. Griffin Pipe Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa 

3. Union Pacific R.R., Omaha, Nebraska 

4. Omaha Public Power District, Omaha, Nebraska 

HOME ECONOMICS: 

Field trips made to: 

1. Cass County Memorial Hospital, Griswold, Iowa 
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2. Sew Sew Fabric Shop, Griswold, Iowa 

3. Hinky Dinky Store, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

4. Safeway Store, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

5 . Peoples Store , Council Bluffs , Iowa 

6. Benos Dept. Store, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

7. Peoples Natural Gas Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa 

8 . Omaha Candy Co . , Omaha , Nebraska 

9. Old Home Bread Co., Omaha, Nebraska 

10. Hilton Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska 

11. Pepsi Cola Co. , Omaha, Nebraska 

12. Super Value Bakery, Harlan, Iowa 

13. Jim's Locker, Harlan, Iowa 

Il4. Hospital Kitchen, Harlan, Iowa 

15. Lois Delicatessen/ Harlan, Iowa 

16. Chicken Hut, Harlan, Iowa 

17. Pizza Shack, Harlan, Iowa 

18. Dairy Queen, Harlan, Iowa 

19. Swanson's Groceries, Harlan, Iowa 

20. Holiday Inn, Griswold, Iowa 

21. Cass County Hospital, Griswold, Iowa 

22. Fabric Shop, Griswold, Iowa 

23. IWCCf Council Bluffs, Iowa 

24. Nursing Home, Griswold, Iowa 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: 

Field trips made to: 

1. Redi-Mix Plant, Harlan, Iowa ■ 
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Question tl3 (Part 11) Pleaae list below the basic equipment 

used by the students during the course. 

The following information concerning use of equipment by 

students is designed to give the reader a view of the variety 

of equipment students were able to become acquainted with during 

their summer school experience. As with question #2, the list 

is compiled by major areas and not be £;pecific course titles, e.g. 

Health Careers. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION JOB LAB 

Equipment used by the students: 

1. Typewriter 

2. Heat Sealer 

3. Printing Press 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

Variety of equipment used by the students: 

1. Radial arm saw 

2. Skil saw 

3. Table saw 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Equipment used by the students: 
1. Art equipment 

COSMETOLOGY 

Equipment used by the students: 

1. Mannequin 

2 . Combs 
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11. 

Hair spray 

12. 

Clips 


HOME ECONOMICS 

Equipment used by the students 

1 . Sewing machines 

2. Pressing equipment 
3-r' Ovens (regular) 

4 . Ovens (electronic) 

5. Small kitchen equipment 

6. Films 

7. Ranges 

' 8. Refrigerators 

9. Pots and pans 

10. Sinks 

11 . Hand utensils 

/ 
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HEALTH CAREERS 

Equipment used by the students: 


1. 

Inspection sheets for restaurants 

2. 

Thermometer 

3. 

Sphygmomanometer 

4. 

Stethoscope 

5. 

Films 

6. 

Bandages 

7. 

Transparencies 

8. 

Operating room table 

9. 

Scrub sinks 

10. 

Surgical instruments and lights 

11. 

Gowns and gloves 

12. 

Dental chair 

13. 

Dental unit 

14. 

Dental instruments 

15. 

Slides 


ELECTRONICS 

Equipment used by the students: 

1. Small band tools 

2. Electronic testing equipment 

3. Soldering iron 

4. Solder 

5. Osci ' iscope 
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Ti t U OPPORTUNmES IN MANAGEMENT 


Author Irene Place and Leonard Robertsan D ate Pub. 196^ 

Vocational Guidance Materials ■ 
Publi$her . Universal Publishing & Distributing Corp>, 235 East Street^^New Yor kt' 
• ^ . ' 7. / , NX IQOl? . 

7aao)ifr or Student Material . Student^ / ^ Coat $l>95 Length 104 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegiate/Adult Suggested 'Time of'Uee 

\ ■ ^ . ' > • • ' , 

• OBJECT J YES: . . - * ^ 


t 


SUMMARY DESCFilPTION : Answers important career questions and Introduce^new 
career fields. It is designed, to provide young men and women with all the xacts 
njpeded to choosp and plan their careers in"Wlligently« 


AVAILABLE TSSTFUCTOR MATERIAL AND, TESTS, 


Ti t le . OPPORTUNITIES IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT] 


Author Dgvid.Ma ck ' ' ^ - Date Pub. 1970 

Vocational Guidance Materials 
Publieher Universa l P ublishing & Distributing Gorp>» 233 East 45 Streetf New York t 

"~ ~ NY 1001? 

Teacher or Student M erial Student Coat ^ $1*95 Lengt h 132 pa^es 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Golleglate/Adul t Suggested Time of^ Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTIDS Discusses rill pertinent aspects of the personnel workers 
job, providing; an in-depth insight into the many opportunities to work with and 
for people. . . 


1^^(^VAILABLE INSTRU r - HA:t:f:rAL AND TESTS. 
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DRAFTING 

Equipment used by the students: 


1. 

Automatic drafting desk 

2 . 

X-Y drafting machine 

3. 

Parallel rule 

4 . 

Blue line printer 

5 . 

White printer 

6 . 

Architectual , avil & mechanical scales 

7 . 

Mechanical pencils 

o 

o • 

Airbrush 

9 . 

Mechanical printers 

10 . 

Mechanical erasers 

11 . 

Ropidiograph pens 

12 . 

Leroy equipment 

13 . 

Standard template 

14 . 

Compass set 

15. 

overlay 

16 . 

Mylar 

17 . 

Fade cuL and sepia papers 

18 . 

Zip-a-tone 

19 . 

Chart-pac 

20 . 

Steel tape measure 

21 . 

Maps 

22 . 

Level 

23. 

Transit 

24. 

Rod 

25. 

Bogen enlarger 

26. 

Graf lex camera 
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27. Overhead viewer 

28. Films 

29. Blue print machine 

WELDING: 

Equipment used by the students : 

1. Arc welder 

2. Gas welder 

3. Electric grinder 

4. Horizontal band saw 

5. Hand tools 

6. Gas torch 

POWER MECHANICS: 

Equipment used by the students: 


1. 

Hand tools (of all types) 

2. 

Parts cleaver 

3. 

Test equipment 

4 . 

Abor press 

5. 

Micrometers 

6. 

Grinders 

7. 

Gauges 

8. 

Oil and gas 


BUSINESS EDUCATION: 

Equipment used by the students: 

1 . Typewriters 

2. Calculator 

3. Adding machine 
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4. Spiret auplicaror 

5. Transcribing machine 

6. Ink duplicator 

7. Memeo scopes 

8. Stencil 

9. Light table 

10. Printing calculators 

Question #4 (Part II) If the facilities used during your course 

were not adequate, please list below any 
suggestions you have for improving them . 

Question #4 as stated above is the last question from Part 
II that was included in the analysis of last Part III. The infor- 
mation received will again be recorded by area, thusly giving the 
reader the opportunity to see its identified pitfalls or problems 
encountered by certain instructors in the areas responding. Such 
a presentation of concerns may prove valuable for future works 
with the refining of the summer school project or valuable for 
those about to start such a venture so such difficulties can be 
avoided. Areas receiving no response are not listed. The re- 
sponses are listed as received from the instructors involved. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION: 

1. Need to have enough electrical outlets for machines. 

2. MighJ: hold the course at one of the High Schools 
already set up for business courses. 

t 3. Try to have a variety of machines. 

POWER MECHANICS: 

1. Need a facility for washing parts. 

2 . Need a compressed air machine . 
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3. Need a valve grinder. 

4. Teacher-student ratio high for same facilities. 

5. Need more storage space. 

WELDING : 

1. For the numbers enrolled could use more welders. 

2. School should furnish the metal for welding. 

COSMETOLOGY: 

1. This type of course needs a water supply. 

2. Try to hold such a course at a beauty school. 

HEALTH CAREERS; 

1* Need a building that's air conditioned for summer use, 

HOME ECONOMICS: 

1. Need adequate ventilation. 

2. Need a garbage disposer. 

The following four questions and the subsequent results to 
be presented are those that were directly under the heading Part 
III of the questionniare . The responses to these four questions 
will also be listed by major areas. Analysis of these questions 
will bring forth an overall look at the content taught, sequence 
of instruction, basic objectives, skills or concepts taught, and 
a look at the major instructional methods or techniques employed. 
For further clarity, the specific course titles received from the 
instructor will be presented with the specific information in- 
cluded under each course, where appropriate. For each area and 
the subsequent course found under the major heading, the findings 
for questions 1, 2, 3 and 4 will be presented for each course 


for which such inf:oriuat.ic>i\ \\''M) roco.lvod . Mo suirunation is included 
for Part III of the questionneiire ; the information is presented 
for the benefit of the reader to serve as a guide for future cur- 
riculum endeavors. It should be noted that some instructors did 
not respond to all or any of the questions found in Part III of 
the responses where deemed inappropriate for the questions • If 
this occured, no response was listed and therefore, because of 
the same incomplete responses, the number of responses listed 
will not equal 35, the number of questionnaires received. 

Question numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 are presented below and the 
numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 shall be used under each course analyzed 
to represent the responses given to questions 1, 2, 3 and 4 with- 
out repeating each question for each course listed. ' 

Question #1 {Part III) Please list as briefly as possible the 

content taught during the course. 

Question #2 (Part III) Please list the sequence in which you 

taught your course content. 

Question #3 (Part III) Please list those skills, concepts or 

objectives you were attempting to have 
the student gain or fullfill by the com- 
pletion of your class . 

Question #4 (Part III) Please list the methods or techniques you 

used in teaching the course. Try to list 
them by priority or rank them according 
to use e.g., (1) Lecture, (2) Demonstration, 
(3) Media. Also please include grouping 
methods, e.g., large groups, small groups 
independent and paired. 

HOME ECONOMICS: 

Course title: Exploring Careers in Foods and Clothing. 
1. Content: 

Growing foods 
Testing food products 
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Pr oce s sing J;ood s 
Packaging 
Advertising 
Nutrition 

Food preparation techniques 

Owning and operating a restaurant 

Homemaker 

Manners 

Fashion games 

Fiber 

Clothing care 

Pattern sizing and design 

Reaching patterns 

Garment construction 
2* Sequence: 

Two weeks of foods as listed above. 

Two weeks of clothing as listed above. 

3. Objectives: 

Become aware of the processing/ testing and packaging 
food occupations. 

Develop increased knowledge of the body's use of food 
and its nutrients . 

To explore the careers in institutional food service. 

Experiment in food service and preparation technique. 

Develop skills in working and planning with others. 

Explore ways in which clothing fashion is determined 
and influenced by personal tastes. 

Increase and develop basic knowledge of serving con- 
struction terms and skills. 
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Develop an understanding of the basic parts and care 
of sewing machines. 

Become aware of the retailing careers related to 
clothing . 

Increase knowledge of fiber and cloth production and 


testing. 
4. Methodology: 

Individual work - 25% 

Small g^oup work - 15% 

Experiments - 10% 

Demonstrations - 10% 

Field trips - 10% 

Lecture - 10% 

Films - 10% 

Independent study - 5% 

Games - 5% 


Course title: Food Service 

1. Content: 
Labelin j 

Food production 

Careers 

Sanitation 

Elementary lab techniques 
Quality cooking 
Food processing 
Safety 

2 . Sequence : 
None listed 
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3. Objectives: 

The student will be able to prepare safely a vari- 
ety of foods and preapre an appropriate market 
order. 

4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use. 

1 . Demonstration 

2 . Group work by kitchen assignment 

3. Media 

4 . Laboratory 

5. Lecture 

Course title: Home Economics 

1. Content: 
Sewing 
Cooking 

2. Sequence: 
General background 
Cooking 

Sewing 

3. Objectives: 

Proper use of kitchen equipment 
Buying of foods and fabrics 
Use of sewing machine 
Basic sewing techniques 

4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use. 

Lab. Small group - 80% 

Demonstration Large group - 20% 
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Course title: Foods and Clothing Occupations 

1. Content: 

Basic background in nutrition and clothing skills 
needed to perform beginning tasks occupations in 
the field. 

2. Sequence: 
Basic background 
Terminology and skills 
Observation of skills in occupations 
Application of skills in project 

3 . Obj ectives : 

Av/areness of occupations available 

Proper use of equipment 

Skill development 

Construct a garment 

Prepare a simple meal 
4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use. 

Demonstration 

Laboratory 

Discussion 

Lecture 

Media 

Grouping : 

Independent - 40% 

Small group - 30% 

Paired - 30% 

Course title: Food Occupation: 

1. Content: 

Career awareness of food occupations in the community. 
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2. Sequence: 
Baking 
Bakerys 
Groceries 

Supplies and stocking 
Meat Market 

Other occupations available 

3. Objectives: 

To give the student a better understanding of what 
education, background, trade, experience or whatever 
is involved in organizing and operating a food business 
successfully. 

4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use. 

Demonstration 

Lecture 

Laboratory in kitchen 
Field trips 

HEALTH CAREERS: 

Course title: Dental Assistency 
1. Content: 

Certification of dental assistants 
Lab procedures 

Assisting techniques and instrumentation 
Plaque control and prevention 
Dental materials 
2 • Sequence : 

Certification 
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TitU ^^P0Rl\3NITmS' IN RETAILING ■ - , * ' < ^ n - 

Author . ' / Ogtc^ Pufc; 


National Retail Merchants AssoqSjation ' ^ , • - 

(Publi9he r XQ(^ West Streelf, N6w York > NY IQOOl ' , ^ ^ 

TBaohBror Student Material . Student ' ' C&et $ .30 ' L4^ngth 20 pa^^s- ' 

Grade Levgl Seconda^y/Colle^ate/Adult^ Suggested Tyne^dJ t/ae > 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ . "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

OBJECTIVES: . • ' ' v 


/ 


^SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : '^Depicts the merchandising store operation, conlrol and 
credit, sales promotion, personnel and employee relations areas of re^talllng« 

• • • ^ V ■ ' ■ . 

* . 

» . • - 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 1 e . PEOPLE & C HQIG£S> CAREER POLIOS 


Author Watson, e i. .mI. ' . ^ ±J)ate Pub. 1970 

Publiaher Harcour t Brac e Jovanovlch, I>ic., 757 third Avenue » New York, NY 1001? 
Teacher or Student' H ' «v ia L Student CoBtJ^ Lengih * 


Grade Level Secondary Sujgeeted Time ^ of Ud1e _ ' 1 sem* 

OBJECTIVES: ^^^^^"^ * • f 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION^ / Consists of ten sets of Career Folios, each set focusing 
on a career group* - ^ 


r^!^r-^A^LE INSTHl': :- " ■■lAL -U.D TESTS: 


Chair side terhniques 
Plaque control 
Dental materials 
Lab procedures 

3. Objectives:, 

To have a basic background in what a certified Den- 
tal Assistant is and what her duteis involve in a 
dental office . 

4 . Methodology : 

Lecture - 40% / V 

Media - 40% 

Demonstrations - 2 0% 
Course title: Health Careers 

1. Content: 

Students were exposed to a variety of health occupations 
through speakers and field trips. 

2. Sequence: 

All phases of nursing and careers in health. No par- 
ticular sequence listed. 

3 . Objective : 

To know and understand all phases of the work that goes 
into caring for people from childhood through life 
until death. 

4 . Methodology : 

In order of importance by use: 

Media 

Lecture 

Grouping : 
Always one large group . 
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Course title; Fundamentals of I^edical Assisting 

1. Content: 

Taking temperature 
Taking pulse 
Taking respiration 
Taking blood pressure 
Bandaging 

Daily routine in the physicians office 

2. Sequence: 

Orientation to grooming, poise, uniforms and medical 
ethics 

Blood pressure 
Bandaging 
Daily routine 

3. Objectives: 

To have a deeper comprehension of career selection and 
its impact on their life 

To understand a need for precision in job performance, 

4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use: 

Lecture 

Demonstration 

Media 

Grouping : 
Pairs 

Large groups 
Course title: 
1. Content: 

Fields of work in the community 
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Jobs open 

Salary 

Education 

Kuder pref erance testing 

2 . Sequence : 

Same as content above 

3 . Objectives : 

To learn about self -concept 
To learn about goal setting 
To learn about educational goals 
To learn about career goals 

4. Methodology: 
Exploration and field trips 
Discussion 19% 
Demonstration - 12% 

Media - 60% 

Lecture - 9% 

Grouping : 
Large group 

DRAFTING: 

Course title: Drafting 

1. Content: 

Basic skills with tools, paper and reproduction 

2 . Sequence : 
Introduction 'co machines 

Use of machines and other drafting tools 
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Basic visuaiizat.ion 
Problem solving 
Reproduction methods 

3. Objective: 

Skills to be achieved by students included: visual- 
ization of spatial relationships, use of drafting mach- 
ines, use of reproduction techniques for drafting. 

4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use: 

Demonstrations 

Media 

Field trips 

Grouping: 
Large group 
Independent 

Course title: Drafting 

1. Content: 
Introduction to drafting 
Technical illustrations 
Architectural residential drafting 
Civil engineering drafting 

2. Sequence: 

Same as content above 

3. Objective: 

The whole concept of the "world of work" program was 
to introduce an area , explored the facets of an area , 
learn the basic skills, terminology, equipment in- 
volved, and excite a systematically developed interest 
in that area as a possible career, 

4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use: 
Demonstration 
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Med UcX 

Grouping : 
Independent work only 

AEROSPACE OCCUPATIONS: 

Course title: Aerospace Occupations 

1. Content: 

Identification and exploration of as many aerospa 
occupations as possible . 

2. Sequence: 

Listed occupations and tried to research as much 
material as possible . 

3. Objectives: 

To explore the concept of availability of U.S. ae 
space industry for occupational choices . 

4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use: 

Field trips 

Media 

Grouping : 
Large groups 
Individual study 

POWER MECHANICS: 

Course title: Power Mechanics 

1. Content: 

Engine principles 

Ignition 

Carburation 

2. Sequence: 

Encj ino principles 
Diagnosis 


3. Objective: 

To develop skills in: finding the trouble, repair 
what was wrong , understand safety practices and work 
on cleanliness. 

4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use: 

Lecture 

Demonstration 

Grouping : 
Large groups 
Independent 

Course title: Power Mechanics 

1. Content: 

Engine overhaul (basic) 
Disassemble 

Part inspection and part ordering 

2. Sequence: 

Same as content above 

3. Objectives: 

To gain a knowledge of different kinds of tools and 
their proper use. 

To gain a knowledge of the fundamental theory of oper- 
ation of small engines 

4 . Methodology: 

In order of importance by use: 

Lectures 

Demonstration 

Grouping : 
Various sizes 
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Course title; Small Engj.nc- Repair 

1. Content: 

Disassemble small engines 
Trouble-shoot small engines 
Repair small engines 
Reassemble small engines 

2. Sequence: 

Taught how to take the engine apart and put it back 
together 

Instructor fixed the engine so it wouldn't run. 
Student had to trouble-shoot and repair the engine. 
Students brought in their own motors to work on. 

3. Objectives: 

Give the students a general knowledge in small engines 
repair . 

4 . Methodology : 

In order of importance by use: 

Lecture 

Demonstration 

Media 

Grouping : 

Large group - 50% 
. Paired - 40% 

Independent - 10% 

Course title: Power Mechanics 
1. Content: 

Parts of the small gasoline engine 
Workings of engine parts 
Maintenance of gasoline engine 
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2 . Seqri'-^n^' ; 

Same as content 

3 . Objectives : 

To have the students see how a small engine was put 
together . 

To see possible ways they could fix small engines. 
4 . Methodoi^y : 

Lecture - 20% 

Shop work - 8 0% (INdividual work with the student) 
Course title: Small Engine 

1 . Content : 

Techniques in checking the basics of an engine 
Tear engine down 

Put it together ^ 
Trouble-shoot 

2 . Sequence : 

Same as content above. 

3. Objectives: 

The students should understand what to check on a 
small engine to learn the process of elimination . 

The student should be able to take an engine apart 
and put it back together. 

4 . Methodology : 

In order of importance by use: 

Lecture 

Demonstration 

Grouping : 
Small groups of 3-5 students 
Independent work 
Large group 
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ELECTRONICS 

Course title: Electrojiics 

1. Content: 

Basic electrical theory 

Practical application of soldering 

Electronics construction 

2 . Sequence : 

Same as content above. 

3 . Objectives : 

To give the students the basic understanding of the 
industry and its expectations anu limitations. 

4 . Methodology : 

In order of importance by use : 

Demonstrations 

Individual instruction 

Media 

Student demonstrations 
Informational reading 

WELDING 

Course title: Basic Welding 

1. Content: 

All basic welding techniques 

Arc and gas welding in the flat position 

2 . Sequence : 
Safety 

Basic touch technique 
Basic arc technique^ 
Cu ttincj procedures 
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3 . Objective : 

Have the studen;: .Icar!) loot.'-u" r,^;ii.lsi safety procedures, 
and laying flat positions v;ith arc and touch, 

4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use: 

Lecture 

Media 

Groupings : 
Individual 
Large groups 

Course title: Welding 

1. Content: 
Shop safety 

Basic electric arc (flat position) 
Basic gas welding (flat position) 
Flaire cutting 
Brazing 

2. Sequence: 
Shop safety 

Electric or gas welding (students alternated due to 

number enrolled) 

Flaire cutting 
Brazing 

3. Objectives: 

To familiarize the student with shop situations. 

To gain basic skill to weld 6 basic joints in the 
flat position with arc, acetylene and bronze. 

TO gain knowledge of proper use of the cutting torch. 
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-H-tl'€ ^ PE0PliE-WHQ-^-NP^iUE-N6B-QT-HBRS- 


Author -• ' ' &• : - : - - - ; ■ D a te Pub . 

♦ ■ ' t 

PtifeHayigr Guidance Assoclates> 41 Washington Avenue Pleasantvllle^ NY 10570 

Teaoher or Student ^Material Student Coet $37>50 Length 4 filmstrlps 

(Add $2 • 00 for audio In cafisette form) 
Grade^ Level Secondary Suggested Time of Uae > 

OBJECTIVES: t . 


.... / • • ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . • ■ 

tiUMMARY DESCRIPTFON : Introduces , a model , and cosmetics demonstrator who talks 
about selling products she believes Inj an^aTivertlslng exe6utlve who's working on 
^ a. public service ca^mpalgn for a city zoo; a county agent who Invites students to 
a dairy farm where he helps farmers Improve thei^r fanning methods. Program em- 
phasizes qualities of gregarlousness, self-confidence t sensitivity f. empathy t * 
leadership. ^ i*' « 

\ AVAILABLE ISSTFUCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS: 

. . ■ i 

V 

.; . . , . • ■ f . . .... 


V 


Tit 1 9 R'BLlJ RE L ATIONS CAREERS! IN BUSINESS & THE COMMUNITY 

'Author Patrick. M onaghan - - Date Pub, 1972 

Pub lie hi r Falrchll d PnVMcallons, Inc., 7 East 12 Street, New York. NY 10003 
Tea(3h§r- or' Student M..terial Student Coei $7.95 Length 180 pagps 

Grade Level CoJqesiate Suggested Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVES: 

I ' • - ' - ^ . 


( 


\i7DEscRn 


. SUMH^ARf fDESCR I PTIOr^'T - Com PR from three functional vlewpo'lntsi manage- 

mentf personnel and ma3?keting. It^deflnes and analyses the relationship between 
k ' companies and communities; the path a maturing PR man wfll follow; the best busl-. 

messes for PR careers. All aspects of putting knowledge and techniques to work 
for career progress, as i^fell.is the tools, affiliations and other attributes of 
the PR function, are discussed. Also examined'are non-profit and volunteer PR» 

^^qAVAILABLE INSTRUn\ r .^A^Er^IAL AND TESTS: ^ 
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4 . Methodo] ogy : 

In order of iinpoirhancG by user 
Demonstration 

Individualized instruction 

Grouping : 
Individual 
Large groups 

Course title: Welding 

1. Content: 
Arc welding 

Various welding and techniques 

2. Sequence: 

Some as content above 

3. Objectives: 

To teach the use of various welding techniques. 

4. Methodology: 
Totally demonstration. 

Course title: Welding 

1. Content: 

Arc and ga s weld ing 
Prepare and weld metal 
Testing of metal 

2. Sequence: 

Same as content above . 

3. Objectives: 

To give the students a hands-on experience in welding . 
To provide job information. 
To learn shop and tool safety. 
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4 . Methodology : 

In order of iniportcince by use: 
Demonstration 
Media (films) 
Lecture 
Course title: Welding 

1. Content: 

Basics of arc and acetylene welding 

2. Sequence: 

What is welding? 
Set up of equipment 
Safety 
Practice 

3. Objective: 

To have a basic understanding of how to weld. 

4. Methodology: 

Hands on experience - 70% 
Lecture - 15% 

Films - 10% 

Field trips - 5% 

Course title: Welding 
1. Content: 

Definition of welding 
Equipment and accessories 

Learning how to weld using electric and gas 
Learning types of welds 
PV vU' I*, i.co. wold i n('| 


2. Sequence: 

Same as content. 

3. Objectives: 

To give genera], occupational information. 

To learn safety of arc and gas welding. 

To learn general information about welding , 

4. Methodology: 

On-the-job welding - 75% 

Demonstrations - 15% 

Lectures - 10% 

Grouping: 
Large groups 25% 
Independent 75% 

COSMETOLOGY 

Course title: Cosmetology 
1. Content: 
Manicures 
Hairstyles 

Haircuts * 
Make-up methods 
Make-up 

Techniques of hairstyling and facials 
Z SctjUCMicco : 

Introduction to cosmetology 
Hairstyling techniques 
Haircuts 

Styling manequins 
M,in i 
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Fac i il 
Mako-up 

3. Objectives: 

To gain a knov;ledge of helping a person keep better 
care of their skin and finishing what nature left out, 

4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use: 

Demonstration 

Lecture 

Media 

Grouping: 
Large group 
Pairs 

Course title: Cosmetology: 

1. Content: 
Manicuring 
Facials 
Haircutting 
Supplies 

Theory on Cosmetology 
Use of rollers 
Use of combs 
Customer relations 
Telephone usage 

2. Sequence: 

Theory of cosmetology 
Manicuring 

Rollers, pin curls and comb outs 
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Wigs 

Haircutting 
Facials 

Telephone procedure 
Job description 

3. Objectives: 

To gain a general concept of what it was like to be 

a student in a Beauty School and what they could expect 

when they graduate . 

4. Methodology: 

In order of importance by use: 

Demonstrations 

Media (films) 

Discussion 

Grouping : 
Large group 
Pairs 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Course title: Secretarial Professions 
1. Content: 

Office avitire 
Receptionist 

Medical and legal secretaries 

Banking 

Telephone 

Typing 

Machines 
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2. Sequence: 
Office attire 
Office worker 
Receptionist 
Secretary 
Medical secretary 
Legal secretary 
Banking 
Telephone 

3 . Objectives : 

To view different areas of professions in the secre- 
tarial field . 

To do various tasks a secretary would do. 

4. Methodology: 
Lecture - 50% 
Demonstrations - 4 5% 
Field trips - 5% 

Course title: Office Occupations 

1. Content: 

Various office machines 
Various skills needed 

2 . Sequence : 

Spirit duplication 

Adding and calculating machines 

Filing 

Ink duplicating 
Transcribing machines 
Typing 
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Education neoaea 
Possible opportunities 

3. Objectives: 

To familiarize the students with skills needed/ educa- 
tion needed and job opportunities in office occupations. 

4. Methodology: 

Student participation - 60% 
Demonstration - 15% 

Media - 10% 

Lecture - 10% 

Discussion - 5% 

Course title: Office Practice 

1. Content: 

Adding and subtracting on a 10-key machine. 
Spriit and stencil duplicating machines. 
Use of light table. 

2 . Sequence : 
Adding machines 
Duplication machines 
Shorthand 

Filing procedures 
Personality traits 
Grooming 

3. Objectives: 

To know how to properly use the equipment. 

To know various office procedures and practice. 
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4 • Methociology ; 

Demonstration 

Grouping : 
Individual activity 

Course title: Secretarial Scene 

1. Content: 

How to apply for a job 
Jobs available 
Grooming 

Telephone technique 

Adding machines and calculators 

Shorthand 

Filing 

Duplicating 

2. Sequence: 

How to apply for a job 

Interview and letter of application 

Job opportunities 

Telephone etiquette 

Grooming 

Adding and calculating machines 

Typewriters 

Shorthand 

Duplicating 

3 . Objectives : 

To give the students an idea of the jobs a secretary 
could hold. 

To help the students understand what duties were in- 
cluded in a seer e tar ial job . 
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4. 


MeLuodoxocjy . 


Exper j.men taliion en Jtiachme.- 


Demonstration 


ge groups 


Media 


large, groups 


Field trips 


large groups 


Lecture 


large groups 


Role playing 


large groups 


Preparation of posters 


pairs 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Course title: Job Lab. 
1. Content: 

Punctuality 
Following directions 

Getting along with supervisors and co-workers 
Starting and completing tasks 
Working independf^nLly 


2. Sequence: 
Following directions 
Getting along with others 
Follow through on tasks 
Working independently 
Job placement 

3 . Objectives : 

To place those students who showed good work habits 
on jobs at the beginning of the 1973-74 school term. 
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4, Methodology: 


In order of importance by use: 
Lecture 

Demonstrations 

Grouping : 

Independent 4 5% 

Small group 4 5% 

Large group 10% 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

Course title: Building Construction 

1. Content: 

J The skills of building a house from cement work, block 

^ laying, framing, dry walling, wiring, plumbing and heat- 

ing to roofing. 

2. Sequence: 
Building blueprints 
Surveying lot 
Footings 

Cement work 
Framing 

Plumbing and heating 

Electrical 

Roofing 

Finishing dry wall 
Trim and siding 

3 . Objective : 

To acquaint the student with the skills involved in 
the residential construction trades. 
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^ Author -. - - -.- - - - : -.'-l .-: . . Datt " 


Publirh^ r Data |i in-.s^ 2;6 25 Temple Street. Lc«^ Anylost OA <?0026_ 


l^rurc Kov/a 

Ttaahitr or Student Hateriat .Both gc at $22^. 00 Length 2(Kr.limteB 

Jiental ${5~00 per week ,' 
Grade Level ' Sec opdary /Adult Suggested Tine of Ua^* j * 

OBJECTIVES'. \ 

5 . , 


- • , .. %^ 

SUMMARY^ DESCRIPTION : For concerned students approaching their cars^^r declMor«»« 
TKe comprehepsive story of how Vocational Education provides Relevance, Opportnril'^'y 
Security, and Hesponsibili'ty. . >^ , . * 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOH MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Ti t le SmLES T| RAl Nh:E JOB GUIDE ■ , 

Author . ; Date Pub. 

'Educational " (5c Consumer Relations 
Publiaher J> C> Pe nney Co,; Inc>, 1301 Avenue of the America s , New Yf^rkp NY ICOly 

Tenr^h^r -frr Student M . i^v^--i I Student Coat $ ♦OS Lergth . leaflet 

Grade Level Se condary Suggeeted Time of Uee ^ 

OBrlECTIVES : [ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOS : Describes opportunities and responsibilities of a job, 
grooiring, and how to prepare for an Interviewt 


O XILABLE INSTHV ^- .\FIAL AND TEJTS: 


4. Methodology: 
Project work 
Demonstration 
Media and Lecture 


Small groups 60% 
Large group 3 0% 
Large group 10% 
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Interview Findings 

As previously mentioned interviews were conducted with 
14 summer school instructors. This represents 40.000% of 
those who participated in the study. (see methods and 
procedures under Interview, Page 4, and Appendix A.) 

The following findings are the actual responses given 
to the 4 questions asked by the interviewers. The responses 
listed below were taken from the interview schedule of 
questions used by the interviewers w.th each interviewee. Each 
response is recorded separately. At the conclusion of the 
presentation of interview finding for each question, a brief 
summation is presented. 

Interview Question V^r^d^t did you like most about the summer 

school project? 

1. ''j'*./; of restriction in budget and infinite variety 

the curriculum. 

2. I liked to work with younger kids on an exploration 
basis. 

3. Flexibility. 

4. No grades. Nobody had to pass or fail. Classes 
were small . Length of class period was good . 

5. Relaxed atmosphere. Good facilities. Good cooper- 
ation with regular staff at IWCC. I like the age 
group, it was different for me. Students did work 
for enjoyment. / 

6. Enthusiasm of the students. Open flexable enjoyment. 

7. Freedom as to what was taught. 

8. Flexability, any student could come and explore on 
his own if they desired. 

9. Special needs student participating with other students. 
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10. Emphasis on kids. 

11. Good different courses. 

12. I liked the availability of field trips with no 
hassle in getting a bus. 

13. Relaxed feeling of student and teachers. Less 
pressure on student to learn. 

14. Freedom to do what we wanted to do and freedom for 
our students to do what they wanted. 

Interview Question #1. Summation. 

The interviewers felt that flexability and variety in 

the curriculum were two major "+'s" for the summer school 

program. The relaxed atmosphere created by the lack of grade 

pressures and specific requirements was also considered as a 

positive item. The students and their interest was also 

important to those interviewed. 

Interview Question #2. What would you do to improve the Summer 

school program? 

1. More effective orientation the first day. 

2. More promotion on the level that will do some good. 
Have 10 month contracts for teachers who are inter- 
ested in teaching summer school. Charge students 
modest fee, $5.00. Should have better scheduling 
of the buses. 

3. I can't say anything needs improving. 

4. I can't really think of any. 

5. Give teachers time to prepare materials in curriculum. 

6. * Add funds for material and equipment. 

7. Provide better transportation for field trips. 

Have programs more centrally located (in one facility) . 

8. Better scheduling of busing. Better beginning 
organization. 
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9. Allow luoro time to travel betweon b':, i.iciings . 

10. Better scheduling of time for busing. 

11. Straighten out classes. Better way scheduling 
classes . 

12. Setting down in advance what you are to teach. Get 
supplies ahead of time. 

13. Provide more money. 

14. Give students more of a chance to move between 
classes. Maybe some orientation to all areas before 
regular classes started. 

Interview Question tt2. Sumn^ation 

The scheduling problems and the busing situation were the 
items of most concern to the instructors interviewed. They 
also indicated that orientation of teachers and students, 
publicity and orgnization were major items in need of improve- 
ment. 


Interview Question #3. Would you be willing to work in a 

similar program again? Why/Why not? 

1. Yes, v;ith the proper set of conditions. Still need 
better organization in scheduling. 

2. Yes, I would. 

3. Yes sir, because I enjoyed myself. 

4. Yes. I taught a different area and it was nice to 
get away from wood shop dust. 

5. Yes, I like to the whole idea of the program. 

6. No, because of not being sure of working all day. 
Such a short iime, hard to find employment for the 
remainder of the sun'imer. 

7. Yes, enjoyed the students and enjoyed teaching H day, 
Gave me something to do in the summer . 
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8. Yes, I like it. I onjcyad co-ad class and enjoy 
students from rural comn,unitief3 . No discipline 
problems . 

9. Yes, I just enjoyed it. 

10. Yes, I liked the flexability and different students 
including girls. 

11. Yes, because I enjoyed it. No pressure. 

12. Yes, because I enjoyed myself. If its fun for the 
kids, it's fun for me. 

13. Yes, if pay was better. Other employment pays 
better . 

14. Yes, if it payed enough. 


Interview Question #3. Summation 

The resounding answer to interview question #3 was yes. 
They would be willing to v;ork in a similar program again. 
Most indicated that they really enjoyed the experience and 
would want to teach again for that reason. Items mentioned 
in response to interview question #1 were also reiterated. 
Several qualified their yes with the comment, "if pay was 
better. " 


Interview Question #4 . ^O^er . . . Any additional comments. 

1. My program in the future would have to be more 
structured. More direction given to activities. 

2. I would hate to see the prbgram done away with, it 
gave Jr. High students exposure to jobs of the 
future. 

3. I would like to see the program expanded. Parents 
seem to want it to be expanded into new areas such 
as photography. 

4. Everything was pretty good. If offered again for 
Council Bluffs students we better have a good way 
to csell ib to them. 
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5. The only thing th-^i: v\ad\^ ino mad was tlio scheduling 
of field trips. Tliey didn't seoin to coordinate 
between teachers. M&cid to have OEfice Education 
class moved to a center wliere equipment is available. 

6. Develop a scliodule so as not to have students all 
at once. Need a better pro-portion of students 
each period. 

7. Seemed to have adequate funds for supplies. 

8. Of all the things I do each year I enjoyed this 
teaching the most. 

9. I can justify the program because we don't give 
hands on expirience. Kids don^t know whats available 
to them, for tuture study or a career. 

10. The kids really loved and they learned. 

11. The busing situation could be more organized. Some 
sessions were too long for a Jr. High student. 

12. Could be better organized: schedules for kids, class, 
instructors , buses . 

13. Should run longer or have 3-4 week sessions. 


Interview Question #4. Summation 

Under additional comments the responses were varied. 
But most again expressed ^a positive attitude toward the program. 
The problems of scheduling including teachers, students and 
busing was again mentioned. The instructors, for the most 
part, felt such a summer program has red value to students 
of all ages and should be continued ii all possible. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Several conclusions based on the finding may be made. 

1. In the eyes of the instructors, the program had 
real value for the students participating* 

2. Both students and instructors possessed positive 
attitudes toward the program. 

3. The implementation of the summer project during the 
regular school year could be considered a possibility 
but many questions must just be resolved. 

4. The instructors indicated a strong feeling that the 
project did not have adequate advanced publicity. 

5. Supplies, facilities and equipment used during the 
3 year project were viewed as more than adequate 
by the instructors involved in the project. 

6. The participating instructors indicated that there 
was a definite need for an inservice program for 
helping orientate the instructors to the concept. 

7. Communication between the instructors and the project 
administrators was in need of improvement. 

8. Field trips were considered, by the instructors, to 
be vital to this type of program. 

9. Courses need to be scheduled in such a manner as to 
allow adequate travel time for students taking more 
than one course. 

10. Over all organization needs to be improved. Partic- 
ularly as it relates to working out bus problems 

in advance , scheduling students into courses , pro- 
viding class lists in advance to the instructors, 
and delivering supplies and equipment in advance of 
the start of the course. 

11. The length of the course and the time allotted each 
day \^as adequate . 

12. - Class enrollment and the age of the student should 

be an item of consideration for certain courses. 

13. Mo3t of the participating instructors would be 
v;i.llincj to work in such a projocl: aqain. (Central 
UA>;a A;:::(jt .' i . 1 1 r , Inc., « 'V,! I u.i I i on of r>< -rt • r d , lO'/H 
i u I ! i c i 1 1 f - 1 1 « t : ; i I II i 1 . 1 1 j h > : . i I i v < * < 'm 1 1 1 * ji i : ; i < > 1 1 , i : ; i i 
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related to participating students a:\J, Lhoir parents. 
Sqg Appendix B. ) 

14. The relaxed atmosphere including lack of attendance 
and grade requirements helped the posture attitude 
of the participating instructors. 

15. The instructors indicated a need for further adminis- 
trative guidance. This relates particularly to 

the need for guidelines and program objectives • 

16. Communication with parents *was lacking. The in- 
structors felt publicity aimed at the parents 
would bo helpful. 

17. The over-all "hands on" approach was felt by the 
instructors to be one of the major reasons for 

high interest on the part of participating students. 

18. The instructors need to be contacted in advance if 
they are to teach such courses so adequate planning 
can occur. 

19. The instructors noted very few discipline problems. 
Most attributed the lack of problems to the high 
interest level of the students. 
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Ri:COMM]::NDAT.i:ONS 


Analysis of data from the instructors indicates an 
over-all high degree of program success and satisfaction on 
the part of the instructors. This evaluator adds the 
following recommendation and comments for consideration: 

1. Publicity about the summer school program was of particu- 
lar concern to the instructors. It is rGcomn\ended that 
publicity start earlier in the spring and that possible 
orientation sessions about the summer program be scheduled 
on several occassions in the spring with prospective 
students. Information should be sent to parents. Where 
possible, consideration might be given to the use of 
media such as local newspapers, radio and T.V. 

2. It is recommended that all prospective summer school 
instructors be contacted about employment at least one 
(1) month in advance of the start of summer school 
program. 

3. It is recommended that future summer school endeavors 
include orientation for the teachers prior to the start 
of summer school. Guidelines and objectives of the 
summer school program should be discussed with the pros- 
pective teachers . 

4. It is recommended that actual enrollment occur far enough 
in advance so a class list including the ages of the 
students enrolled can be provided to the summer school 
teacher. 


It is recommended that a procedure for supervision be 
worked out so the instructor can maintain continuous 
contact with the summer school administrator for 
purposes of keeping communication open. 
It is recommended that if possible all supplies and 
equipment be delivered to the teaching station prior to 
the start of the school program. 

It is recommended that a list of possible sites for 
field trips for each course offering be developed for 
each community involved in the summer school project. 
Such a list should be distributed to the instructors 
prior to the start of the summer school program. 
It is recommended that further research be conducted to 
explore the possibility of implementing the summer school 
concept during the regular school year. 

It is recommended that future summer school projects of 
this nature develop a systematic approach to keeping 
accurate records concerning the summer school activities. 


. Titl# . THE SALESMAN « .J^Bi^SADOR OP PROGRESS 


Author Donald HoblTisori d at^ Vuh. 1967 

Vuhli%h0T Sales A Mai^etlng Executives International » 63O Third Av enue > New York» 

^ • ~ ~ ^ ^ m 10017 

7#adliir ojf Stxidfint Material Student CoBt Free Length 

Grade Level Secondary | Suggeeted Time ofji^ee^ 

OBJECTIVES: ' /' i 


SVMMARI DESCRIPTION r Dfesc|i.be3 the job cf the salesman and Its nuia/rous ad- 
vantaxges as a career* 



VAILABLE ISSTRUCTOH mTERI'Ai AND TESTS: 



Tit I e ^ YOU W A N T TO BE A HOME APPLIANCE SERVICE TECHNICIAN 

Author 'l_ Date Pub. 1971 

PuhliBher Ho^^hton Klffl ln qbniTyiny, 110 Tremont Streets Boston, MA 02107 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coflt $150»00 Length 1 film 

Rental $15*00 

Grade level Ue o oncLiry Su^jgeoted Time of Uae . * 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTUti . Snows students the world of home appliance service 
through the exT)erienco3 of 'a young trainee in the field* Offers an overview of 
the opportuni"* ies home appliance service offers* , ^ 

I 

AVAILABLE ISSTKV ^: " . -.PIAl ANC TF^TT: 
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APPENDIX A 


Letters Concerning Career Education Summer 
School Program 


Follow-up Letter for Program 


Career Education Course Questionnaire 


Questions for Interview 



OR. CALVIN R. BONES. Supt 


TELEPHONE (7121 366 0503 


September 24, 1973 


Dear 

In recent summers you were involved in a special summer 
project designed to acquaint students with career ojcupations. 
This program was deemed so successful that the Pottawattamie 
County School System hns decided to use its remaining Federal 
Funds to evaluate the summer school project and accumulate 
information and daua about the courses taught. 

In the following weeks you will be called upon to share 
with us your thoughts, successes and concerns relative to the 
summery school program. Our goal through your involvement is 
to prepare a report that will present the ideas that made this 
school program a success. The report will also include, where 
possible, the curriculum strategys employed in the various 
classrooms involved in the summer school project. 

The first phase of the study will involve a questionnaire. 
This questionnaire will be followed up by a personal inter- 
view to be arranLjed at your convience. I'm looking forward to 
meeting you in the coming weeks and of course finding out more 
about your experiences in the exciting different summery school 
programs. 

Thank you now for your time and hoping to see you in 
the near future, I remain... 

Sincerely yours. 


Richard R. Hawkes, Ph.D. 
University of Northern Iowa 
R R #4 Box 72F 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 



H/dlo 



POTTAWATTAMIE 
COUNTY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


"An Intermediate 
School District" 


The Kalverson CenterW 


DR, CALVIN R. BONES, Supt 


TELEPHONE (712) 366-0503 


September 28, 1973 


Dear 

Within the past few days you should have received a letter 
explaining the research project being sponsored by the Pottawatt- 
amie County School System. As you recall this research endeavor 
is being conducted to accumulate information about the Career 
Education Summer School Program. 

Attached to this letter you will find the first instrument 
that will be used for the collection of data about the "different" 
summer school program. All the information gathered will be used 
to show how successful the summer program was in the eyes of the 
instructors participating, and to bring forth ideas that may help 
to improve the program in the future. 

It would be greatly appreciated and of immense help in the 
evaluation process, if the enclosed questionnaire could be re- 
turned by October 12, 1973 to the address found below. If you have 
questions we can help with, please feel free to call me at 
323-7151, Council Bluffs Community Schools, or Rod Bartels, Career 
Education Director, 366-0503, Pottawattamie County School System. 
We will try to help you with your concerns. 

Again, thank you so much for your time and concern. I'm 
looking forward to meeting you in the near future. I remain... 

Sincerely yours. 


Richard R. Hawkes, Ph.D. 

R R #4 Box 72-F 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 


^ RRII/dlo 
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OR, CALVIN R. BONES, Sivpr, 


TELEPHONE (712) 366-0503 


October 23, 1973 


A few weeks ago you should have received a Career 
Education Questionnaire. Your participation in this 
study is so vital that we would like to still encourage 
you to respond. 

If for some reason, you did not receive the 
Questionnaire, or are in need of another, please call 
us at 366-0503 and we will send you one. 

If you have already mailed in your Questionnaire, 
thank you for your time and consideration. 

I am looking forward to meeting with you in the 
near future, I remain... 

Sincerely , 


Richard R. Hawkes, Ph.D. 

R R #4 Box 72~F 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 


RRH/dlo 
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CAREER EDUCATION COURSE QUESTIONNAIRE 


SCHOOL DISTRICT 

YEAR COURSE WAS TAUGHT (LIST ALL OF THEM: 1971-72-73) 

SEX AGE RANGE OF STUDENTS IF KNOWN 

FACILITIES USED (EXAMPLE: HIGH SCHOOL PRINT SHOP, ETC. 

COURSE NAME (EXAMPLE: ADVANCED WELDING) 

^ \ 

DO YOU TEACH, DURING THE REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR A COURSE SIMILAR 
IN CONTENT TO THE ONE YOU TAUGHT IN YOUR SUMMER SCHOOL ASSIGN- 
MENT? 
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CAREER EDUCATION COURSE QUESTIONNAIRE 


SCHOOL DISTRICT COURSE TAUGHT 


PART I 


Please respond to all the questions. Circle only the one number 
that most appropriately expresses your leelinqs concerning the 
question asked. 


STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE AGREE AGREE 


Did you feel that; 





1. The course was of real val- 
ue to the students enrolled 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2. The course was appropriate 
for the age of the students 
enrolled 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3. The course was long enough 
to accomplish all your 
objectives 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4. The time allotted each day 
v/as enough 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5. The course content seemed 
to keep the students in- 

J_ C O C 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6. The students possessed 
positive attitudes to- 
v;ard the course 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7. The course as taught dur- 
ing the summer could be 
implemented during the 
regular school year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8. Because of your experience 
teaching this course, there 
is a need for it to be 
taught during the regular 
school year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

9. The course had adequate, 
advanced publicity aimed 
at the students involved 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10. The transportation, via 
the busing situation, 
was adequate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

11. The supplies used in the 
course were adequate for 
fcfyjL meeting your pallned ex- 
nniinniiiiiiiniii perieHCGS for the students 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Part I 
Page II 


CAREER EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE AGREE AGREE 


12. The building facilities 
were adequate for meet- 
ing your planned exper- 
iences for the students 

13. The equipment provided 
at the facility was ade- 
quate for meeting your 
planned experiences for 
the students 

14. An inservice program was 
needed to impart know- 
ledge concerninq the 
summary school philosophy 

15. Enough safety precautions 
were taken to insure the 
protection of the age 
group involved (Example: 
enrollment numbers and 
safety equipment. ) 

16. Field trips were a nec- 
essary ingredient of the 
summery school program 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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CAREER EDUCATION COURSE QUESTIONNAIRE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT COURSE TAUGHT 


PART II 

Please respond to each of the following questions. Complete the infor- 
mation '\3 best you recall. 


1, How many field trips were taken 


2. Please list below where your class visited lor field trips 


3. Please list below the basic equipment used by the students during 
the course: (Example: Arc Welder, Radial Arm Saw, Typewriter, etc.) 


4, If the facilities used during your course were not adequate, please 
list below any suggestions you have for improving them: 


5. Are there other methods than those previously used that might be 
useful for the promotion of the summery school program. (Please 
list any suggestions) 


6. What do you feel made the summery school program a success. (Strengths) 
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PART II 
PAGE II 


CAREER EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


7. What obstacles (if any) do you see in the implementing of the 
summery school programs during the regular school year 


8. What suggestions do you have that would help with the organi- 
zation and administration of such summer school programs in the 
future 


Please list what you feel were identifiable weaknesses in the 
summary school program 


10. Lis1: those items you feel that could be used as items of support 
for impleinenting such courses during the regular school year 
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TitU TEXTILES FOR YOU ^ 


. Au tho r > V D ata Pub. 

Public Re la tlonsv Division* American Textile 


Pubti§h0i r Manufacturers Institute. ISOl Johnston Building. Charlotte, HC 28202 
ffao^r or Student Material Student Cost TreB Length 12 pages - 
Grade Level ^ Secondary Suggeeted Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARJ DESCRIPTION : Illustzates the variety of fibers and processes Involvsd 
In the. manufacture of textiles* A list of schools specializing In textiles Is 
also Included* ^ 


AVAILABLE INSfkuCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


Title TOMMY LOOKS aT CAREEaS 


Author Date Pub. 

' — — ' " 


B. F. Goodrich Co. _^ 
Publieher Order f ro m Sterl^jig Movies, KiCt 43 West 6t Stroett New Yorkt NY 1002 3 

Teaoher or Student M,.terial Student Coet Length 


''Grade Level ^ Secondary Suggeeted Time 'of Uee 

i ■ : / 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A series of movies examining a variety of careers^ For 
example, transportation, marketings managemef)t» etc* 

O LABLE INSTfiUrr. ^•■ .\':'>rAL AND TESTS: >^ 
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CAREER EDUCATION COURSE QUESTIONNAIRE 


SCHOOL DISTRICT COURSE TAUGHT 


PART III 

The following questions are meant to gather information concerning 
content, skills, techniques and sequence relative to the course you 
taught. Please try to answer all the questions, being as brief as 
you can while answering completely each question. (Please use the 
back if necessary) 

1. Please list as brief as possible the content taught during your 
course ; 


2. Please list the sequence in which you taught your course content: 
(Example; First thing taught, second, third, etc.) 


3. Please list those skills, concepts or objectives you were attempt- 
ing to have the students gain or fulfill by the completion of your 
class: 


4. Please list the methods or techniques ycu used in teaching the 
course. Try to list them by priority or rank them according to 
use. (Example: (1) Lecture, (2) demonstration, (3) media). Also 
please include grouping methods (Example: Large group 60%, small 
group 30%, independent 5% - paired 5%) ^ 
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QUESTIONS FOR INTERVIEW 
What did you like most about the summer school project? 


What would you do to improve the summer school program? 


Would you be willing to work in a similar program again? Why/why not? 


Other~-any additional comments. 


APPENDIX B 


Supplementary Evaluation Report 
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Supplementary Evaluation Report on the 1973 Suinmer Program 
of the Area-wide Exemplary Project in Vocational Education Carried Out By 
the PottawattamiG County Board of Education 

Submitted by: 
Central Iowa Associates , Inc . 
December 6, 1973 

The 1973 Summer Program was the third such summer program conducted as 
part of the project activity and designed to provide secondary school students 
with "hands on" introductory and experiential contact with various facets of 
vocational education. The evaluation reports each year tended to be very 
favorable to the summer program project effort. The evaluations were con- 
ducted by a four-person team of professionals who interviewed all staff 
members, many students, and derived information from questionnaires submitted 
to students and their parents. In general, it has been felt by the project 
staff, by the Central Iowa Associates evaluators, by the site visitors from 
the Iowa Department of Public Instruction, and by the federal officials from 
Washington and Kansas City, that the summer programs were the most successful 
5f all the project efforts. 

It was, therefore, decided to determine whether the summer program pro- 
iuced objectively measurable results that would indicate progress toward pro- 
ject goals. The research design deemed most suitable to achieve this purpose 
7as that of matched samples wherein every experimental student in the 1973 
)ummer prograir> was matched with the control student in the same grade, in 
:he same school, of the same sex, and of the same general level of academic 
ibility, who had net participated in any of the three summer programs. Then 


both the suiTuner program participants (the experimental or treatment sample) 
and the matched or control group were tested using two measures which were be- 
i.ieved to assess the goals of the project and which had been previously used 
in the objective evaluation of the other aspects of the project effort. 
The two tests of objective measures used were: 

a) The Occupational Awareness Test (OAT) by Donald G. Zytowski , Ed.D. 
and John W. Menne , Ph.D., published by Central Iowa Associates in 
1971. This 36 item test asks the student to choose between pairs 
of occupations with respect to amount of money earned, years of 
schooling required, that work more with people, that deal more 
with numbers and computations, and so forth. Thus, as indicated 

by the name of the test, it measures knowledge about various charac- 
teristics of occupations, which is considered to assess the ^ 
informational" aspect of the project goals. The test is attached to 
this report as Appendix A. 

b) The Vocational Development Inventory (VDI) by John 0. Crites , Ph.D., 
has a 1966 copyright when the author was at the University of Iowa 
and has norms developed on secondary students from Iowa. (The author 
is now at the University of Maryland.) The VDI is an attitude scale 
designed to measure the student's vocational maturity by asking items 
such as "Once you choose a job, you can't choose another one as 
being either True or False. This instrument is considered to assess 
the maturation aspects of the project goals. 


Procedure and Description of Samples 
The test materials were distributed to the schools having subjects in 
bhe 1973 summer program along with copies of the Test Adiainistration Directions 
prepared by this evaluator and attached as Appendix B. During October, 1973, 
:he teachers followed the test administration directions and administered the 
:wo instruments to each summer program participant and to the matched control 
jubject selected by the teacher. There were 607 participants in the summer 
)rogram which were to be matched with 607 control subjects. Unfortunately the 

argest school district (Council Bluffs) , which had about half of the 607 
itudents in the. 1973 summer program, decided not to participate in this 

lupplementary evaluation effort. 
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Table 1 


Sununer Prograin Location 


Summer Participants 


Evaluation Participants 


Shenandoah 


61 


12 


Harlan 


114 


46 


Gr is wo Id 


89 


14 


Council Bluffs (included 
Kirn, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Stuart 
School of Beauty, and 
lov/a Western Community 

College) 343 27 


It is deplored that more summer school participants were not involved in 
this supplementary objective evaluation. The matched sample research design 
will generate data which can lead to a reasonable and sound inference about 
the influence or relationship of the summer program to the two objective 
measures used herein, notwithstanding the actual fact that only 99 summer pro- 
gram participants were involved in this supplementary evaluation. It should 
be noticed that 27 of the participants in this evaluation did attend the 
summer program at the summer program locations in Council Bluffs. (They were 
Drought in by bus.) Thus, whereas almost 50% of the program participants in 
Harlan were tested in this evaluation, less then 10% of the Council Bluffs 
program participants were tested. However, from the contact with the program 
Ln all locations by the Central Iowa Associates staff, it is our subjective 
impression that there were some variability in the program from one summer 
staff member to another within the same program location, but there was no 
significant and noticeable variability in the program from one location to 
inother. Thus, we are not greatly concerned about the low percentage of 
students tGL'>tG(l among t.l\c particijA-xnts in tho proqram at the Council Bluffs 
.o'^^X'^ons. However, the overall low number of participants in the supplementary 


TOTAL 


607 


99 



evaluation does leave us with very cautious results when the data is analyzed 
by grade level and limits the inferences possible from comparisons with pre- 
vious project data. 

The current school locations of the summer program participants who were 
involved in this supplementary evaluation are indicated in table 2. 

Table 2 


School Location 

Number 

of 

Participants 

South Page 


6 


Dun lap 


31 


Malvern 


14 


Harlan Jr. High 


8 


Irwin High School 


7 


West Harrison 


11 


Fremont-Mills 


6 

" ** ■*" 

Griswold 

TOTAL 

14 

99 


In table 3 the summer 

program participants and 

the 

objective evaluation 


larticipants are further described in terms of sex and grade level. 


Table 3 
Summer Program 


4ale 
emale 
Jrade 7 
Srade 8 
Srade 9 
;rade 10 


388 
219 
291 
134 
121 
24 


(64%) 
(36%) 
(48%) 
(22%) 
(20%) 
( 4%) 


Objective Evaluation 
56 (57%) 


43 
44 
20 
7 

6 


(42%) 
(45%) 
(21%) 
(28%) 
( 6%) 
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RESULTS 

The results from the overall comparison between the "treatment" group 
who participated in the 1973 summer program and the matched control group 
are shown in table 4 . 

Table 4 

Mean Group Scores on the Occupational Awareness Test 
and the Vocational Development Inventory 

OAT VP I 

Treatment Group (n=99) 22.03 30.43 

Control Group (n=84) 23.02 ^ 30.16 

There were no differences between the treatment group and the control group 
which were statistically significatn. 

The same comparisons were made after first categorizing the subjects by 
urrent grade level. These results are shown in table 5. 

Table 5 

OAT VP I 

reatment group grade 7 (n=44) 20.91 28.02 

ontrol group grade 7 (n=35) 22.26 27.77 

reatment group grade 8 (n=20) 22.20 31.75. 

ontrol group grade 8 (n=17) 23.71 29.47 

reatment group grade 9 (n=27) 23.48 32.59 

ontrol group grade 9 (n=24) 23.25 32.63 

reatment group grade 10 (n=6) 23.33 34.67 

ontrol group grade 10 (n=6) 23.71 33.86 
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Again tliGre were no differences between the treatment group and the control 
group v;hich were statistically significant. There is a definite upward trend 
on the VDI mean scores by grade level and a very slight trend upward by grade 
level on the OAT. 

The data comparing treatment and control groups by summer* program location 
v;as not amenable to analysis because if would be necessary to control or match 
the number of subjects both by grade level and academic performance level be- 
fore making the comparison. There v/ere not enough subjects in this supple- 
mentary evaluation to enable this to be done, 

^ DISCUSSION 
These results seem to indicate quite clearly that the summer program did 
not affect the level of vocational maturity or the career information of the 
participcints . Yet, the very favorable reaction to the program by the pupils, 
their parents, and their teachers cannot be coitradicted by the lack of find- 
ings v/iuh the tv;o instruments employed. This difficulty is not unknown in 
large sc/ale projects of this kind; cognitive variables frequently do not show 
any change, even though variables in ttie affective domain, especially when re- 
ported informally, show increases of great magnitude. Thusm it would be in- 
appropriate to condemn the program for lack of tangible and immediately 
measureable effects. Rather the designers of such programs may wish to design 
their program so that cognitive outcomes well as attitudinal outcomes could 
be enhanced. 

It is true that the Vocational Development Inventory is a type of at- 
titudinal measure though maturational attitudes are foten not immediately 
susceptible to measureable change. Thus if the brief summer program can be 
considered a stimulus designed to provoke a change, the measureable aspects 
of the response change may not be evident: for a longer period of time, e.g.. 
a school year or even .longer. ) 
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This supplemGntary evaluation data reinforced a point that was made by 
these evaluators in the second report on the third p.oject year. The pattern 
of performance on one of the objective measures has changed over the project 
years and the e::emplary project has quite likely influenced the change. The 
performanca onthe OAT is no longer influenced to any great extent by grade 
level, Tv/o years ago OAT scores for various fifth through tenth grade groups 
v;ere in the 15 to 19 range. Now, all groups seem to score in the 21 to 24 
range. Thus, all groups in the project area seem to have improved on this 
cognitive acpcct of career awareness information. However, it does seem that 
integration of this cognitive material into the regular classroom curriculum 
ic a more immediately effective procedure than this aspect of the summery ex- 
periential type program. The best results so far obtained on the OAT were 
found at the fifth grade level when one class at Edison school averaged a score 
of just below 25, 

These evaluators share with the project staff a sense of frustration over 
the fact that the exemplary project cannot be proved effective by means of im- 
luediately obtainable objective evidence. We know the teachers who integrate 
career information in their curr iculum--even at the fourth and fifth grade 
levels — can improve the level of career information as measured by the Occupa- 
tional Awareness Test. We strongly fee l the summer program with its "hand-on" 
varied introductory vocational experience is influencing the junior high 
students. We firmly o:coect that v/hen these same students enter the job market 
in several years they will do so with more awareness, more maturity toward 
the ^'orld of v/ork; and more appropriate beginning skills than students typically 
hare .':acl on entering the v;orld of work in the past. 


TitU o THE WORLD OF MARKETING AND, DISTRIBUTION 


Author I __Date Pub, 1973 

Pubti9he r Career Worljj^ 1S60 Verta Drive. Harrlsburg* PA - • 

• T ■ - - I' 

r«<itffc«r or Student Matgrtal Student Coat $80.00 Length i60 slides 
Grade Level Secondary Suggeeted Time of'Vee 


OBJECTIVES. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Includes sections ^ retailing, sales ^roraoUon, indus- 
' trial sales, real estate, insurance, service^rades, physical distribution, finance 9 
credit, and buying* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Titl0 YOUR G/sREER THE HOTEL-MOTEL INDUSTRY 



Author . pate Pub . 


Publisher Americ^in Hot' ^l and Motel Assn», 221 West 37 Street, New York, NY 10019 
Teacher or Studen": H. icrial Student Coat Length 14 laagps ^ 

Grade Leve ^ Secondary/Collegiat^/Adul t Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY .-DESCRIPTION : .Describes the hotel business and lists 15 jobs for be- 
ginners, 18 jobs for people with special training or experience, and 10 jobs for 
people with extensive triinin^j^nd experience* Outlines training and education 
requirements — details on scholarships available* l 


O AVAILABLE JNST-^U.-: • AL AN l TESTS : 
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APPENDIX A 


TliK OCCUPATIONAL AWARKMKSS TKST 
John W, Moiino 6< Donald C, 


Form A, 1971 
Zy Low ski 


DirocLlons: On vUv iwpavntc answer slu'Ot, mark the lot:t.er of Llio correcL answer. 
Notice thai tlio questions are answered across the answer sheeL, while on this 
paper they arc arranged from Lop to hot torn. 


IN VnilCH ONE OF EACH OF THESE PAIRS OF OCCUPATIONS CAN YOU MAKE THE MOST MONEY? 


1. A-Coimncrcial Artist 

2. A-Pilot 

3. A-Tnterior Decorator 

4. A-Hotel Manager 


B-Medical Technician 
B-TV Cameraman 
B-Lawyer 
B-Game Warden 


C-Both The Same 

C-Both The Same 

C-Both The Same 

C-Both The Same 


D-Don' t Know 
D-Don* t Know 
D-Don' t Know 
D-Don' t Know 


IN VnilCH OCCUPATION DO YOU NEED MORE YEARS OF SQIOOL? 


5. A-Accountant 

6. A-Secretary 

7. A-Bank Teller 

8. A-Stock Clerk 


B-Truck Driver C-Both The Same 

li-Sewing Machine Operator " 
B-Computer Programmer " 
U-Nurse " 


D-Don' t Know 


IN WHICH OCCUPATION DO YOU WORK MORE WITH YOUR HANDS? 

9« A-Linotype Operator B-Real Estate Salesman C-Uotli The Same 

10. A-Mailman B-Bviyer 

11. A-Bookkeper B-Auctioneer " 

12. A-Telophone Operator B-Milkinan " 


D- Don ' t Know 


II 


IN WHiai OCCUPATION DO YOU WORIC MORE WITH PEOPLE? 

13. A-Economist B-Beautician 

14. A-Social Worker B-Barber 

15. A-Forema.n in Industry B-Weather Man 

16. A- Dressmaker B-News Reporter 


C-Both The 
II 


Same D-Don* t Know 


IN ITHICH OCCUPATION DO YOU NEED GREATER SKILL IN TALKING OR WITH WORDS? 

17. A-Grocorystore Manager B-Telophone Lineman C-Both The Same D- Don't Know 

18. A-Chef B-Auditor »» " 

19. A-Carpenter B-Sales Clerk " " 

20. A-Printer H-Homebuilder " " 


IN WHICH OCCOIPATION DO YOU NEED GREATl-.R SKILL WITH NlTMliERS OR COMPUTATIONS? 


21, 
22, 
23, 
24. 


A-Welder 
A-Firc Fighter 
A-Sohool Teachrr 
A-Aireraft Mi'ehanLe 


U-Col I vyy Professor 
B- Doe tor ( Physic ian) 
U-Waitr(\'^s 
B-Theatov Cashier 


C-UoLh Tlic Seme 


D- Don t Know 
II 

II 

ti 


IN l>niICH OCCUPATION ARE lllERE MORE JOBS AVAILABLE? 

25. A-Plumi)er B-Dock Worker C-Both The Same 

26. A-Architect B-Librarian " 

27. A-Mechanical Engineer B-Photographer " 

28. A-Draftsman B-Airline Stewardess 


D- Don't Know 


IN miQl OCCUPATION ARE WORKING CONDITIONS CLEANER OR MORE COMFORTABLE? 


29. A-TV Entertainer 

30. A-Mus Lc i an 

31. A- Radio-TV Annoimfc^r 

32. A- Deep Sea Fisherman 


B-Minister, Priest, or C-Both The Same. 
Rabbi 

Pol Ice Detc^ctive *' 
li-C*()wboy " 
B-To 1 i ceman 


D- Don ' t Know 


ti 
II 
ti 


IN WHICH OCCUPATION DO YOU TKY TO GET PEOPLE TO DO WHAT YOU WANT TIH'IM TO DO? 

33. A •Farmer IVTnsu ranee Salesman C-Botli The Same D- Don't Know 

y A-Lurnbcrjack li-K I ec 1 1' i e i an " 

!riS!i^ A-Profess ional Athlete B-Taxi Driver , " " 

L.——,.^ A-Watch Repairman B-Production Manager *' " 


TEST ADMINISTRATION DIRECTIONS 
APPENDIX B 

The two tests, the Occupational Awareness Test and the Vocational Develop- 
ment Inventory are printed on opposite sides of the same sheet of paper. Try 
to provide good testing conditions, particularly in a quiet and reasonably 
comfortable room with about 50 minutes without interruption from other people 
or activities. Try to motivate the students to take the testing seriously 
by bisginning the test period with a statement such as, "although the 
[scores on this test will not influence your grades, we want to be able to 
[show that our students do know a little about career education." 

Once the name, grade and other information has been filled in, the 
[students can proceed at their own pace through the two tests. Most students 
Ishould finish in 30 to 35 minutes; those not finished after about 50 minutes 
:an be terminated. Test administrators should observe to see that the 
;tudents are proceeding correctly with the tests; but they should not prompt 
rith answer to the items. 

Identification of Subjects ; The subjects to be tested comprise two groups 
:he "experimental" group is made up of those who participated in the exemplary 
)roject Summer Program in 1973 . The "control" group is made up from those 
Jtudents who did not participate in the exemplary project Summer Program in 
.973 or in any prior year (1971 or 1972) , and who match the experimental group 
>n such characteristics as grade in school, sex, school location, and school 
lichievement level. 

Experimental Subjects ; Having determined that the subject did, in 
[act, attend the 1973 Summer Program, have the subject at the time of testing 
ill out all the information at the top of the test sheet: name, grade, sex, 
[ge, school and a school achievement level. The determination of the school 
[chiGvement lovol need not be determined with any great precision; it is 


quite satisfactory to have the studonL indicate the category (abovo average 

or below) into which they feel they belong. It is most important at the 

summer program location be indicated. The locations were as follows: 

Kirn Jr. High Iowa Western Community College 

Career Center in Council Bluffs Harlan High School 

Stuart School of Beauty Griswold High School 

T. Jefferson High School Shenandoah High School 

in Council Bluffs 

.The entry on the test sheet for summery program location will indicate that 
the subject belongs to the experimental group. 

Control Subjects ; Having identified a particular student in the 
experimental group, a control student can then be identified as follows: 

a) has not participated in the 1971, 1972, nor the 1973 Summer Programs 

b) is from the same school as the experimental subject 

c) is from the same grade as the experimental subject 

d) is of the same . sex as the experimental subject 

e) is about the same level of academic achievement as the experimental 
subject. 

On the test sheet the "Summer Program Location" should indicate NONE . This 
will identify the test sheet as that of a control group subject. If an 
exact match for an experimental subject cannot be obtained, do the best you 
can and note the discrepancy on the control subject's test sheet. For 
example, "no male control so used female". 
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The World of Work Offerings 


Dear rduc a ten' : 

The Counuii Bluffs Community School System will Viave its usual 
summer school training program but incorporated with our pro- 
gram the Pottawattamie County Board of Education's Exemplary 
Project will become an integral part. By inviting the -assist- 
ance of the Pottawattamie County Superintendent's Office an 
orientation exploration career education training program is 
being d e v t- 1 o p g d for inclusion in the s umm er progrc\m. The "voca- 
tional" cour-^os now being planned are as follows: 

a . \\ o I d inq 

b , 'r o vv* or Mechanics 

c. Machine Tool Operation 

d . D r a 1: t". i n g 

e. Graphic Art Communications 

f. Machi. ne Tool Operations 

These courses will be offered in tv/o summer sessions ► 
a. 7 June through 2 July 
b- 19 July through 13 August 

This it.'ttcr i boinq sent to all teachers in the Council Bluffs 
Commutiity School System in an effort to reach as many .students 
as p o s s i b J e through the teachers. 

Therefore, if you have in mind a student whom you feel can profit 
by this summer school program, please coordinate with the coun- 
selor and encourage the student to enroll. 

Please bear in mind however, these courses are being offered 
primarily for high school and junior high school students. 

Instructions for registration will be forthcoming from the 
Vocational Career Coordinator's Office. 


Sincerely yours, 



Donald Haberman, Coordinator 
Vocati.onal Education 
Council Bluffs Community School District 


Q DH:kg 
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A different SUMMER SCHOOL 


Yes, I am interest-ed. 

my Name 

my Phone 

my Grade (this yecr) 


EXPLORE * NO GRADES 

* EXCITING * NO COST 

* NO CREDIT 
* PICK YOUR OWN TIME 


Monday thru Friday Thomas Jcfterson High School , 2501 West Broadway, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

The World of Work 


X in the circleQ^ for the "world" you wont to explore. You can't explore 2 "worlds" 

at the same hour, but you may tci- c just 1 "world" or as many as 4 "worlds" at different hours. 


SESSION '^1 June 7 - July 2 


a . m 



7:30- 9:30- 12:00- 

11:00^*^- ^.3qP. rn, 

drafting ) (drafting 

power 


3chine 
tool^ 
^perotiory 


2:00- 


, D . m . 


SESSION ^2 July 19 - August 13 

7:30- 9:30- 12:00- 2:00- 

.o.m. i^^oQa.m. ^^^^P^rn. 3.30 P-m- 


welding 


jraphic^ 
art 

Vcommuni-/ 

.cation^ 


j power A 

/ power \ 

\mec hanicsy 

\mec haricsj 

/machine \ 

/machine \ 

{ ^ool 1 

( ) 

Operation/ 

\ppcrt:rtio'y 

1 welding 1 

1 weldirig j 



'rr.rjcr. 5 l ift 
fool 


graphic 
art 

Vcommuni-/ 
vcatlon 


^I'aphic^ 

art 
Vcomm.uni- 
, cation. 


* / 

V / 

ort ] 
r.Tjf i on / 



PARENT ACKNOWLEDGEMENT SLIP 

This is to acknowledge that my ch?id has my permission to take part in this summer's "World of 
Work" program. 

I understand this is a training prograr.i for exploring occupations. The program is free, offers 
no credit nor grade. It Is opeii to oH Council Bluffs junior ond senior high school students. The 
program '.vii! be 'field in Hir:'^ 'Schooi ^'ccatlOi:^-.:i '.'^'Ino, /!5*.*}: vV. Bioodvvoy. 

Piftf.jse er^':v;';^OQe y:>'."." ' • ' ''jji-'l-i*' -'o KrAite :r >• ;.:fOT« 'v •^■i^ *orepr education 

prieniation progrcim. 

mcxrt: wsii- 

(Parnnl- or ^uordion) 


COUNCIL BLUFFS COMMUNITY SCHOOL DI STRICT/POTTAWATTAMIE COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

PRESENTS 

A different SUMMER SCHOOL 


'.:s, I am interested. 

• Name 

/ Phone 

. Grade (this year) 


EXPLORE NO GRADES 

' EXCITING NO COST 

NO CREDIT 
PICK YOUR OWN TIME 


^'onday tliru Friday Thomas Jefferson H igh School , 2501 West Broadway, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

The World of Work 

X In the clrcle(^) foi' the time & "wnild" you want to explore. You can't explore 2 "worlds" 
at the same hour, but you may take jost 1 "woi ld" or as many as 4 "worlds" at different hours. 


SESSION ^1 June 7 - July 2 


SESSION "2 July 19 - August 13 


7:30- 
9:00 


9:30- 

1 1.00°-"^" i.-JnP-"^- 


12:00- 
1:30'' 


2:00- 

3:30 


p.m. 


7:30- 
9:00 


9:30- 


12:00- 


a . m . 


l^OO"-""' 1:30 


p.m. 


2:00- 
3:30 


p. m . 


COUNCIL BLUFFS COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICT/POTTAWATTAMIE COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

PRESENTS 

A different SUMMER SCHOOL 


"THE WORLD OF WORK" 


* EXPLORE 
^EXCITING 


*N0 COST 


*N0 GRADES 
*N0 CREDIT 


These courses are designed to explore areas of career education and 
acquaint the students with essential principles and procedures in todays 
industries. 


BUILDING CONSa^RUCTION] Basic instruction in the areas of woodworking, tools, 

■ building materials, and practical carpentry will be given. 

ICOSMETOLOGY] To explore hairstyling, wigs, haircutting, manicuring, facials 
and makeup, skin care, charm, and field trips to the manu- 
facturers of beauty products and the distributors of equipment 
and supplies for salons and visits to Beauty Salons where 
profess ional stylists exercise their creative skills, 


DRAFTING AND PRINTING) The course is designed to explore the areas of drafting 
and printing as part of general education. It will acquaint 
the student with the essential principles and mechanics of the 

various types of procedures used in todays industry. 

Electricity and ELECTRONICSI involves A.C. and D.C, theory with practical 
applications in electronic circuits. Students will build 
circuits and test them to reinforce learned theory. 
FOOD SERVICE] An exploratory course designed to give interested students an 
opportunity to view the many career opportunities in the food 

service industry • 

[HEALTH ( RECREAT ION ) ( The student will be able to identify health careers, in 
-recreation and community health and explore what community 
health services are carried ouL and why. 
IIACHINE TOOLSI Involves all areas of precision metal working lathes, grinders, 
drills, shapers, and other equipment. Projects such as hammers, 

' ^ vises, center punches, and parallel clamps will be made. 

POWER MECHANIC S| 4 cycle and 2 cycle single cylinder engines will be tuned-up 
and overhauled. The student will be given instruction in the 
use of common hand tools and several specialized and precision 
too ls used in basic engine overhaul and maintenance. 
^CRETARIAL SCENE| To give each participant an introducation into the secre- 
tarial world by covering many duties performed in an office and 
• view offices and office employees on duty. 

|WELDING( A short course in oxyacetylene and arc welding to help the 

student obtain a working knowledge of the welding field. In the 
course, the student learns skills required to weld metal together. 


MEDICAL HEALTH CAREERS] 
IftND BUSINESS CAREERS 


^ This course will give students an opportunity to 

explore careers in the following areas: Child development, 
nursing, dental assistant, operating room technician, medical 
assistant, and the business world. 
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— your COUNSELOR for further details 


COUNCIL BLUFFS COMMUNITY SCHOOLS/POTTAWATTAMIE COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

PRESENTS 

A different SUMMER SCHOOL 

YES, I am interested 

My Name * EXPLORE* *N0 COST* 

My Address *N0 GRADES* 

My Phone *EXCITING* *N0 CREDIT* 

My Grade (this year) 
.My School *PICK YOUR OWN TIME* 


Monday-Friday at The Career Center (CC) Kirn (K) Thomas Jefferson (TJ) IWCC 

The World of Work 

X in the square for the time and "WORLD" you want to explore. You can't 
explore two "worlds" at the same hour, but you may take one "world" or 
five "worlds." 

JUNE 7 - JULY 7 



7:30 
9:00 

9:00 
10:30 

10:30 
12:00 

1:00 
2:30 

2:30 
4:00 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION (CC) 






::OSMETOLOGY (K) 






DRAFTING & PRINTING (CC) 






(K) 

ELECTRICITY & ELECTRONICS 






?00D SERVICE (K) 






HEALTH (RECREATION) (K) 






yiACHINE TOOLS (T. J. ) 






POWER MECHANICS (CC) 






SECRETARIAL SCENE (K) 






WELDING (CC) 






MEDICAL HEALTH CAREERS & 
BUSINESS CAREERS (IWCC), 







PARENT ACKNOWLEDGEMENT SLIP; 

This is to acknowledge that my child has my permission to take part in this 
Slammer's "World of Work" program. 

I understand this is a training program for exploring occupations. The 
program is free, offers no credit nor grade. It is open to all Junior and 
Senior High School Students. The program will be held at the educational 
institutions named above, all of which are located in Council Bluffs. 

DATE S IGNED ^ 

(Parent or Guardian) 

**'^ you have any questions check with your child's counselor. If your child 
pnf/->"olls encourage him or her to attend regularly so that he or she may 
jffli^^fit by this career education exploration program. 


P otdkerdA 


limkcii far'Ju'iiwar*' p(U, * Tolfphono 712-366-0503 


F.I.I E WuilPfs, Director j,..,,, o.?v»v. 6U.utwnuiry CwinSt^for Coordituitor 

Don Hnll. Vacatmnnl Education Cnnrniruitui j,,,.,,,,. Ci.il.ir.M'. Elonwntury Counselor 

\rny Vhompsoii, Vocitiondl Edudtmn Counsvhny Cnotdmator Ji'ssir McC.ilhstiM Secretary 

Riek Mdrtin. f Inconwnt' Coordnuitni Public RvlntionK (Editor) 


Vol. 2, October, 1972 No. 1 


Don Hall, our Vocational Education Coordinator, is no stranger to the teachers and 
administrators in the area: for he has been busy planning and coordinating the 
World of Work's "hands-on" Different Kind of Summer School that was conducted 
last summer and that many of the students from your school attended. It encom 
passed the. entire eight-county area and offered to all thirty-five school districts. 
Unlike its predecessor (which was held in Council Bluffs and courses offered to 
Pottawattamie County students only), this last summer's program was not only 
larger in area but in scope, with much planning for new course offerings for all,,, 
especially those for women. 

During the involvement of the program, we received the cooperation of Stewart 
School of Hairstyling in Council Bluffs. This was offered.. .a first of its kind in this 
area for a school cooperative effort in "hands-on" work experience in cosmetology. 
Through coordination, schools were then sought out which would serve as centers 
for career exploration and who had the proper facilities. Bus transportation was 
arranged to and from these sites for all participatirig schools. Teachers were re 
cruited locally and were paid by the respective schools on a reimbursable basis from 
our exemplary program, as were the bus drivers. 

If this description staggers the imagination, turn this sheet over lo see the breadth 
and scope of the area covered in the exploratory summer school. 

In addition to this, Don works with the counselors and vocational educators in 
Southwest Iowa (Area XIII) to encourage them to make their career education 
courses more relevant to the world of work. In one pilot school of our program, 
Edison Junior High, Don succeeded m incorporating the World of Construction in 
place of the traditional industrial arts. This proved so successful that the Council 
Bluffs Community School District decided to keep it in the curriculum. They also 
incorporated the World of Manufacturing and are contemplating using the World of 
Power at the high school level. These programs are available for your observation 
and possible implementation in your school. 

Don Hal! is dvailable as a free consultant to help you explore some of the areas 
we've talked about here and to help you plan relevant coiirses in career education... 
this is the whole idea behind an exemplary project. 


J 
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RESULTS AND EVALUATION OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


DR. CALVIN R. BONES, Supt TELEPHONE (712) 366-0503 


The Pottawattamie County School System in Coordination with 
Iowa Western Community College and Council Bluffs Community 
School District sponsored a '^Summer School" for all students 
grades 7-12 in the Council Bluffs Community, School District 
and the outlying districts in Pottawattamie County. 

The Summer School was designed to provide exploratory training 
in the world of work. These explorations were in tlie form of 
field trips, indoctrinated films and actual hands on experiences, 
utilizing tools and materials required by personnel *in the 
trades and skills that make up the world of work. 

Students received this exploration in: power mechanics, welding, 
machine shop operation, printing, home economics, office practices 
and electronics. 

Each course was designed to provide one and one-hci'lf hours of 
instruction and student activity ^ Tliere were no p're-requisites , 
no test, no grades and no cost to the student. This plan enabled 
a student to take a different course (trade or skill) every one 
and one-half hours, which some did. This allowed Gac:h student 
to take as many as four courses per day. 

Bus transportation ^v/as provided for students; outside the city 
limits of Council Bluffs resulting in some students riding a 
bus approximately fifty miles to attend "School" voluntarily. 
If the students so desired, and soma did, they could return 
the late part of the summer to take a second four week stint. 

All this was provided by a .federally funded project administered 
by the Pottawattamie County'' School System and as a result of the 
coordination efforts of the Exemplary Project staff . 

After the suumier school was over ttio parent.-; were "polled" to 
get their reaction to the program and, v i cairiour.l y ^ the-' fitudonts' 
as we 11 . The resu] t s v;ere quite cnl ightcnincj and the rt.' suits 
of the questionnaires have been tabulated for analysii:- and futare 
action. The reader wi^.l find the following evairiatiou quite 
enlightening. 
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1. Did your boy or girl show enthusiasm for the course or courses 
in which they enrolled? 

Yes Somewhat No 

63=97% 4=4% 

COMMENT: Yes for the welding course but he did not like the 
Power Mechanics. 

2. Do you feel if your boy or girl was given the opportunity to 
take new and different courses other than those offered this 
summer they would be interested? 

Yes Somewhat No No Answer 


51=76% 8=12% 6=9% 2=3% 

COMMENT: Yes like in electricity 

3. Did your boy or girl seem to object to the bus ride? (if they 
rode the bus) 

Yes Somewhat No Not Applicable 

3=4% 40=55% 24=41% 

COMMENT: Lots of fun 

4. In your opinion do you think your boy or girl would be interested 
in attending the second session of summer school, July 19, through 
August 13, exploring a different area in the "World of Work"? 

Yes Somewhat No No Answer 

36=53% 29=44% 2=3% 

If yes in which of the following areas: 

Power Mechanics Graphic Arts Machine Shop Welding 

13=36% 9=25% 13=36% 12=33% 

COMMENTS: Our son had signed for the second session long before 
the first session was completed. 

Not for a girl. 
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COMMENTS: Question Number Four: 


He took all but Graphic Arts in the first session, he 
enjoyed his days very much. I dropped him off at school 
about 7:20 and he stayed and worked until 2:30 or 3:00 
when I was done with my job to pick him up. He stayed 
late in power mechanics working on his center punch. 
It was his own idea to take these classes when he first 
heard about them. He is 13 years old and just finished 
eigth grade. He enjoyed every day, the field trips and 
just classwork and would have went back to the second 
session but he had Scout Camp and we went on vacation. 
He has never wanted to go to summer school, but thoroughly 
enjoyed this. I think it would be great if they plan to 
continue this again in future years. 

5. Do you believe your boy or girl gained knowledge of the "World 
Of Work?" 

Yes Somewhat No No Answer 

64=95% 1=1% 2=4% 

COMMENT: Yes especially in welding which he thoroughly enjoyed 
and liked his welding teacher especially well. 

6. Please list any suggestions you feel would-be beneficial to us. 

We would like to see more intensive course or program. 

Bruce really enjoyed the course, only thing bad wai5 getting 
up in the morning. 

Our son was enrolled in power machanics and was encouraged by 
all he saw and did but would have liked to have worked more 
with motors. 

I think for the second session he would rather take the same 
course but more advancement in it . If this i« to be carried 
out for two or three summers I think the ones that went this 
year would enjoy and would work in the same field or maybe two 
fields. 

Keep up the good work. 

More actual contact with work. 

I thank you for offering this program and thii.k it very bene- 
ficial. 


6, Continued: 


Our daughter was much interested in a second session but the dates 
conflicted with our vacation. 

She didn't get to finish as her new job began sooner than expected. 
Otherwise she was much enthused. 

Teaching on cosmetology and nursing* 
Too many movies. 

We feel it is a good program for the kids to learn and help decide 
a future. 

More specific counseling to students on how to continue formal education 
in their area of study, by the teacher during the summer session, 
so they can fit into their regular winter schedule. 

Save postage by sending one evelope per family instead of two to each 
pupil. We got two separate envelopes with identical questionnaires. 

We feel it's good to have a program like this so to help the child 
decide for the future. 

This was a very satisfactory experience for our daughter, I just 
don't understand why more children didn't take advantage of the 
opportunity . 

Longer classes, cannot get too much accomplished in four weeks. 

We think you did it very well. Jim was delighted that he had nothing 
to write down on paper. 

I don't know anything beneficial to you but I certainly feel the 
course was very worthwhile to our son. 

I think if you reward so many credits or points for the good work 
they do. 

Bus transportation for students in Council Bluffs Community School 
district living off the City Transit bus lines. May have more 
attending if they have a way getting there. 

Science courses^ field biology, etc. Aviation and space. 

More feminine courses, we have no women's lib candidates at this 
house. 
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Continued: 

Something for the unliberated female, please. 

I believe my boy now feels some education can be fun. 

My son gained considerable knov/iedge and is extremely interested 
in the^ program. 

Students this age learn by doing and not by field trips and various 
experience. I do not feel that the objectives or aims of this first 
course in power mechanics at Iowa Western Community College came 
close to what it was suppose to be. I have encouraged John to take 
the second class at Thomas Jefferson and hope the instructions cover 
what is proposed. If this class is like the first one I think it 
is a waste of the taxpayers money and the students time. 

The auto mechanics should show more in the auto line. This one 
leaned more toward tractors. 

Bus drivers were pleasant made trips enjoyable for young people 
my daughter enjoyed her class at Thomas Jefferson very much. 

The sewing and cooking were most enjoyable. It was an experience 
and thank you. 

In mechanics there was not enough teachers so you were left on your 
own too much and blindly went ahead and did things and didn't know 
what you were doing so accomplished little, didn't learn much. I 
felt this is a wonderful opportunity for Albert and am glad he wanted 
to take advantage of it and even he wanted to go to the second session. 
He talked about welding all the time as he especially enjoyed this 
class thank you. 

As parents we feel our child has been given a great'^deal of 
confidence in looking ahead at her future work. Thanks so much. 

He did not care for the field trips, he would have been happier to 
have stayed at school and worked. 

We would just like to say that we feel this type of summer school 
is invaluable in giving our children a good smattering. 

Reinstruct your student teachers in their attitude toward the 
students . 


EVALUATION OF QUESTIONAIRE 


The results show the courses must have been challenging, 
instructors must have shown enthusiasm, instructors must 
have provided meaningful experiences, and the programs 
evidently provided for individual differences . 

With a relative low number of definite negative replies, 
this points towards a strong approval for a similar program 
in the future. However, we must keep in mind the need for 
"new and different" courses. 

There was no objection to riding a bus fifty miles. This 
points toward the fact that students can be bused to attend 
classes in different localities without serious objections. 
The four percent "somewhat" objection, we feel is to be 
expected and should not be viewed as a point of alarm. As 
a matter of fact these students had an absentee rate of only 
12 1/2%; excellent for a volunteer summer school program. 

We believe the results show that one session would better 
fill the needs of students. This would involve more courses 
to reach more students, more courses directed toward girls, 
and definitely, new designs in our sources. On the other 
handj facilities might be harder to acquire, qualified in- 
structors will be more difficult to lure away from other 
summer jobs and etc. However, we feel these adversities 
can be challenged and overcome. 

This percentage points out that the program was excellent 
in justification and even unchallengable . 

These varied comments are very interesting to us. It is 
interesting to note the number of replies requesting more 
in-depth training but this was designed to be exploratory 
in scope . We feel a sense of satisfaction hearing comments 
like , " I believe my boy now feels some education can be fun. 

We also see and appreciate the criticisms of parents and^ in 
the future, these will be rectified. 


COST ANALYSES OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM: "WORLD OF WORK" 


The total cost of the program was $16,863.12 for 278 students 
with a total of 12,704 individual contact hours of enrollment 
for two, four-week sessions: 

A. The total cost/student was $60.63. 

B. The total cost in equipment was $618.40 or $2 . 21/student . 

C. The total cost in mileage was $1,564.00 or $5 . 63/student . 

D. The total cost in counseling was $892.00 or $ 3 . 21/student . 

E. The total cost in bus drivers salaries was $540.65 or 
$1.94/student. 

F. The total cost in instructors salaries was $11,457.10 
or $41. 20/student. 

G. The total cost in expendable supplies was $1,790.97 or 
$6.44/student. ^ 

H. The total cost of the program/student/contact hour was 
$1.32. 
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A DIFFERENT TYPE OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


"We feel it*s good to have a program like this to 
help the child decide his future." 

"The experiences were most enjoyable and thank you." 

"My son gained considerable knowledge and is extremely 
interested in the program." 

"As parents, we feel our child has been given a great 
deal of confidence in looking ahead at her future. Thanks 
so much. " 

"....this type of summer school is invaluable in 
giving our children a good smattering of various occupations. 
This will make it far easier in junior and senior high 
school to select long range vocations, as they should have 
enough knowledge to know how they will like that particular 
vocation." 

How long has it been since you received a letter from 
parents expressing appreciation for a job you felt was well 
done? In these days' of clamor about tax freezes, account- 
ability, speculation about twelve-month utilizations of 
physical plcints, more public relations, and tax payers" 
revolts, it v/as refreshing to read these typical comments 
written on the questionnaires sent out to parents of these 
one hundred and seventy-eight junior and senior high school 
students, both public and parochial, who attended the 
"Different Type of Summer School" sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Vocational Education's Exemplary 
Project (see Iowa Personnel and Guidance Bulleti.n for Feb. 
'71, p. 22) to investigate the world of work by "hands on" 
exploration . 

This department, directed by Earl E. Winters,, is a 
part of the i^ottawattamie County School System, under Dr. 
Calvin R. Do.ios, County Superintendent. The county reim- 
bursed each individual school district from outside Council 
Bluffs for t.ie transportation of students ^ round trip , f lom 
the outlyinq districts: Underv/ood, Avolla, Tri-Center, Walnut, 
Oakland, Car on-Macedonia , Treynor and Lewis Central. 

Instru 'tors cind expendable supplies were .tfurnished by 
the Council fluffs Community School District on a reimburs- 
able basis from the County Superintendent's office; the Council 
Bluffs Schoo • System furnished the facilities and equip- 
ment and acc 'inmodated those students bussed from the county, 
as well as I -f^ir own schools, under the auspices of the 
above-menticied Exemplary Program. 
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Autho r N ^ ^^^ Pufr; 

Educational Ser'/lces Division, National Consumer ''^ .. 

Publi^htr Finance Assn.. 1000 Sixteenth Street. N.W.. Waishlngton. DC 20006 

T*aoh0r or Student Material student Coat Free Length 24 pagps 

Grade Level ^Secondary Suggeeted Time of Uae 


OBJECTIVES 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION: Describes personal attributes, education and training 
for careers in consumer finance. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Ti 1 10 YOUR FUTURE - ARCO-ROSEN CAREER GUIDANCE SERIES 


Author 


Date Pub. 


PubliBher Career W orl d Book Service, 501 Lake Forest Avenue, Hlghwoodt IL 60040 

Complete tfet 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $59*95 Length 40 books 

Single titles $1*95 
Grade Level Seoonlary Sujgeeted Time s^f Uee 

t ■•■ 

OBJECTIVES: - / 
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SUMMARY DESCRIPTION' : All of the books In this series are written by prominent 
men ana women who are succccoful in their chosen fields. The series covers all 
the major careiiiijrs in practical terms for the young iman or woman who is interested 
in more th^n "just jpb.** 


AVAILABLE INSTRUrv RIAL AND TESTS 


\ -603- 


The classes for the city students were from 7:30 to 
3:30, five days a week; this enabled any student to explore 
as many as four different worlds of work in any one of the 
two sessions which ran from June 1 , to July 2, and again 
from July 19, to August 13, after a tv/o-week break. Each 
student found his own transportation. 

For those students in the county systems, attendance 
was Monday through Thursday, from 8-11 A.M.; John McCowan 
(Oakland) and Jim Wharton (AvoHa) , the bus drivers, were 
certified counselors who provided guidance or counseling 
needed by the students. 

These classes weren't arts and crafts like many people 
associate with summer school programs, nor were they make- 
up classes . This was a no- credit , no- cost , no-grades , co- 
educational, "hands on" work exploration in the following 
fields: power mechanics (small engines, automobile, 
tractor repair), graphic arts (letter press, offset press, 
camera, plate maker and hand typesetting), machine shop 
(work on metal turning laths), v/elding (acetylene, arc 
welding, heli-arc, and wire welding), electronics (funda- 
mentals of vacuum tubes and transistors), vocational 
homemaking, and office education (with all the modern 
office equipment) . The students from the county were 
slotted into the regular instruction at Iowa Western 
Community College along with the junior college students; 
those in Council BluffS; were at Thomas Jefferson for most 
classes and Abraham Lincoln for electronics. These students, 
from the 7th through the 12th grades, were recruited within 
the county through the county counselors; Don Haberman 
(Career Education Coordinator for the Council Bluffs 
Community School System) and Mrs. Rita Lindgren (one of our 
summer school teachers who regularly is employed at Thomas 
Jefferson as a vocational drafting instructor) recruited the 
Council Bluffs students. Each person started right out 
in the field of his choice and learned, by doing, those tasks 
performed by people working at these jobs; the related job 
families, salary ranges, and field trips to Omaha and 
Council Bluffs to learn what job opportunities were avail- 
able and what firms employed them, were also included as 
an important, integral part of their experience. (It is 
interesting to note that there were girls registered in 
every class except electronics, which was offered only 
the first session.) 
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The instructors for the summer school project were 
somewhat skeptical when first approached, according to Ron 
Toyne/ Thomas Jefferson's vocational machine shop instructor 
(and head of the instructional staff for this project.) 
He had told them that the only things holding the students 
in the program v/ould be a competent, imaginative teacher, 
and a desire on the part of the students to discover what 
jobs are performed in these areas; this, and lots of '*hands 
on" experience, to keep them coming back. 


The competition v/ould be summer heat and humidity 
in non-air-conditioned classrooms, family summer vacation 
schedules, farm chores this time of year, part-time summer 
jobs, and the lure of relaxation after nine months of classes. 
All these distractions still resulted in a better attend- 
ance record than during the regular school year I This, 
plus the pride shown by the students in asking for permis- 
sion to bring mom and dad, brothers and sisters, to view 
their projects in various stages of completion or just to 
show them what they were doing, "fired up" the teachers 
even more. At the end of the first session the third- 
party evaluators remarked how this enthusiasm had been ex- 
pressed by both student and instructor, to the degree that, 
to a person, the instructors felt they had learned as much 
as the students. 

Perhaps one of the best examples of this enthusiasm 
was Tony Tamayo, who will be in the seventh grade in Edison 
Junior High this fall. In the first four-week session he 
rebuilt three complete air-cooled engines; he had to wait 
for an oil seal that he ordered and couldn't finish the 
fourth one until the beginning of the second term. In 
eight weeks, he completed ten in all. 

Next year we hav^ plans to continue this summer program 
in tho fields of health occupations and personal services; 
we will develop them in the schools within Pottawattamie 
County. By its very nature, this program develops those 
units of instructions and then "packages" them and takes 
them out to other schools for modifications within their 
curricula. It is then up to the schools to continue them if 
they so desire. Hopefully, this will be done, after it 
has been demonstrated that the programs developed were both 
useful and popular, and the diverse school boards will then 
fund them. 
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COST ANALYSES OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM;. "WORLD OF WORK". 


The total cost of the program was $16,761.12 for 278 
students with a total of 12,704 individual contact hours of 
enrollmant for two four-week sessions was: 

A. The absenteeism was approximately 12-1/2%. 

D. The total cost/student was $60.63. 

C. The total cost/student/contact hour was $1.32. 

D. The total cost in mileage was $5 . 63/student . 

E. The total cost in counseling was $3. 21/student . 

F. The total cost in drivers' salaries was $1 . 95/student . 

G. The total cost in instructors' salaries was 
$41.20/student. 

H. The total cost in expendable suppl.ies was $6 . 44/student . 

I. The total cost in equipment was $2 . 21/student . 

One postscript: The Department of Guidance and Vocational 
Education purchased thirty-four tool kits consisting of wrenches, 
Gockets, and screwdrivers. ... some three hundred pieces of 
equipment; every tool was returned intact. But this is not 
too surprising, since each of these students were present 
because we had something to teach t'hem that they wanted to 
learn v;hich had practical application. And how often do 
you hear about students at any of the vocational-technical 
schools rioting, vandalizing school property, or picketing 
the administration buildings? Somewhere in there, is a moral. 


* '.V * V< :V * A ;V * A* A- ;V :V ySr :V f ; ^ * * * * * * * ^ A A * * * * * * 


Richard Martin 
Placement Coordinator 
Pottawattamie County School 
System 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 
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INTRODUCTION 


On January 26, 1973, the Executive Director of the State of Illinois 

Board of Higher Education requested that the following individuals serve 

as members of a Joint Board of Higher Education and State Advisory Council 

on Vocational Educ/.ition Study Committee to develop a master plan for the 

preparation of personnel in occupational education. 

Dr. Edward T. Anderson Mr. Vernon Magnesen 

Mr. William Appelgate Dr. John O^Dell 

Mrs. Kathleen Ams Miss Mary Jo Oldham 

Mr. Joseph J. Dixon Dr. Alban Reid 

Mr. Jerry S. Dobrovolny Mr. William Reynolds 

Dr. Rupert N. Evans Dr. Ronald W. Stadt 

Dr. E. Edward Harris Mr. John Swalec 

Dr. JoAnn Harris Dr. Randall Thompson 

Mr. H. H. Katz 


The Study Committee, under the leadership of Mr. Jerry S. Dobrovolny, 
worked toward the achievement of the following goals: 


1. Gather information on educational problems from which emerge 
justification for changes in teacher preparation programs in 
occupational education. 

2. Gather information on and evaluate existing experimental 
teacher education programs in occupational education. 

3. Study and design methods for improved teacher certification 
in occupational education. 

4. Develop and recommend a master plan for occupational teacher 
education programs in higher education, > 

The first meeting of the Study Committee was held February 20, 1973» 

in Springfield, Illinois. At that time, it became clear that the necessary 

information was not available for achieving the Study Committee goals* 


2 


The following subcoimi t tees were appointed to facilitate Study Committtee 

work: 

QUANTITATIVE INFORMATION: SUPPLY-DEMAND NEED — Dr. Rupert Evans, Chairman 

METHODS OF DETERMINATION OF COMPETENCY OF PROFESSIONALS ~ Dr. Edward T. 
Anderson, Chairman 

PROGRAMS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF COMPETENCY — Dr. Ronald W. Stadt, Chairman 

METHODS OF ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ~ Dr. John 
O'Dell, Chairman 

A STUDY OF THE DEMAND AND FACTORS RELATED TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF OCCUPA- 
PATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS ~ Dr. E. Edward . Harris 

This subcommittee report is the result of efforts of many individuals, 
however, specific recognition is given to Dr. Randall Thompson of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, who served on the sub- 
committee to STUDY THE DEMAND AND FACTORS RELATED TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF OCCU- 
PATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. 

While the data collected was originally intended for Study Committee 
use, a decision was made to share some of the statistical data and selected 
recommended strategies of the subcommittee reports with those individuals 
who have the greatest potential for improving the services of occupational 
education personnel development programs in the state of Illinois, Because 
of a desire to share the information gathered at the earliest possible date, 
no attempt has been made to provide an interpretation and narrative descrip- 
tion of the findings. Hopefully, the findings in tabular form and the rec- 
ommended strategies will be helpful in making decisions which will result 
in improved occupational education personnel development programs in the 
state of Illinois. 


This report Is divided into six sections: (1) Introduction, (2) Pro- 
cedures, (3) Tabular Presentation of Key Findings by Type of Institution, 
(4) Tabular Presentation of Key Findings by Location of Institutions in 
State of Illinois, (5) Recommended Goals, Objectives, and Strategies 
for Improving Occupational Teacher Education Personnel Development Pro- • 
grams in the State of Illinois, and (6) Appendices. 

This study and report was made possible through grants to Northern 
Illinois University by the State of Illinois Advisory Council on Vocationa 
Education. The leadership, encouragement, and assistance provided by the 
staff and members of the State of Illinois Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education is gratefully acknowledged. Appreciation is also extended to 
the administration and staff of Northern Illinois University for contri- 
buting computer and other supporting services to make the study possible. 

E. Edward Harris 
Subcommittee Chairman 
and Project Director 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 


PROCEDURES 


On April 6, 1973, a survey form and a cover letter was mailed to the 
Chief School Officer of each public secondary school and the Dean of Occu- 
pational Education of the public community colleges in the state of Illinois 
(see Appendix A and B) . Follow-up letters were mailed on April 16, 1973. 
Telephone follow-up calls were made to collect comparative data from schools 
who had responded on time with those responding after the date requested. 

Survey forms were mailed to administrators of high schools, area voca- 
tional centers, and community colleges with full-time student equivalent 
enrollment of 727,884 students. Responses were received from administra- 
tors of schools enrolling 575,000 students or 83 percent of the total sec- 
ondary and community college population. Responses representing 79 percent 
of the school population or approximately 515,000 students were used in 
computing the data. Data in Tables 1 and lA show a breakdown of the re- 
sponses from community colleges and high schools in the state of Illinois 
used to prepare the study findings both by type of institution and loca- 
tion in the state. 

Data are presented on the number, type, location, and enrollment of 
the schools in the state of Illinois responding in Appendices C-G together^ 
with an indication of the type of participation in this study. 
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OBJECTIVES i 


SVMMAR7 DESCRIPTION : This film allows the viewer to consider the purpose of 
contemporary advertising and to distinguish between the informational and mani- 
pulative usefT of advertising* Using current advertisements in various medi^a as 
examples, the film highlights the fact that all advertising is self-^serving. 
There is an implicit message cautioning consumers to analyze advertisements based 
on an emotional appeal^ to read between the lines in order to ferret out factSf 
and to avoid' the "gullibility trap." 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 1 e BASIC PRINCIPLES IN FAMILY MONEY AND CREDIT MANAGEMENT 

Author Carl V. Hawyor ; J_ , Date Pub. 1968 

Puhlieher National Cons uirer Finance Assn»t 1000 i6th Streets N»W»« WashinRtont 

; ^ ° DC 10056 

Teaohev or Studenx •^^^ ^^rial Student % ofl t length K ya/gs 

Grade Level Secondary ^ Suggeated Time of Uee 2 weeks 

OBJECTIVES : To provide background information about the type of financial insti- 
tution, which specializes in and provides Ahe largest volume of cash instalLnent 
credit. 

SUMMARY LFSCRIPTIO^^ Informatipn about con^me refinance prepared as background 
reading fo:* cl^snro^ dlGCusslons and projects. / ^ 
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Author . / Date Pub. 


Edjicational & Consumer Relations 
Publi$he r C» Penney Companyt Inc»> 1301 Avenue of the Americas »• New York» NY 

~~ " ' 10019 

Teacher or JStudent MateriaJ Student Cbat $^.50 ^Len^fth 6 minutes . 

Grade Leuel Secondary/Adult Suggested Tvme of Uae 


O^CTIVES: ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: ^veloped to awaken the observer to some of the possible 
reasons why we dress as we do. Clothing Is a means of communication by which we 
convey, more or less conscfiouslyt silent messages to the worl* around us. This 
filmstrip Illustrates several w ayo - o ur personalities Influence our clothing and 
...how our clothing maj affect ojnr personality. 


AVAI-LABLE INSTRUCTOH MATERIAL AND' TESTS: 


Title • COLOR CONCEPT S ■ ^ 

1 ' ' ' ' 

Author \ Date Pub* 

Educational & Consumer Relations 
Publisher J> C. Penney Compa.ny, Inc- , 130t Aven ue of t he Americas, New York, NY 

^ ' — ' TTOTT 


Teaoher or Student Material 


Teacher Cam $10^30 length '2 filmstrips 


Grade Level Secor d ar^'/Adult SuggeaVed Time of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTIOS/' A teaching unit on color. Planned to provide a basic 
introduction to colof^ this tcr.ching supplement includes two filmstrlpsi I. Color 
Concepts — how eyes c^nd mirid see color^ II. Looking For Color — seeing color ideas 
everywhero -^nd translating them Into use. 


i^'MLABLlS INSTRUCT..'' ^tr\:t:RJAl AND TESTS: . 
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policies^ and promotion. The f li^st two Parts deal with the buying of non-durable 
goods a'nd wlth^onsumer motivation. Part Three covers consumer durables, "with an 
emphasis on forecasting demand. Part Four looks at some of the modem forms of 
economic analysis of demand ^ supply ^ and price. 
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■ J 


Author D ate. Pub. 

Educational & Consumer Relations ' . 

Publiah^ r J> C> Penney Company# Inc^>f 1301 Avenue of the Ameri(gas# New York# 

^ • . : ^ ] NY : 10019 

Teaohei^ or Student Material Teacher . .Coat $^.00 Length Kit v 

Grade Level . Secondary/Adult ^ Suggeeted Tjime of Uee 

OBJECTIVES:- ' * 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Discusses how to buy sheets and pillowcases^ Unit, includes 
packet of labels, 20 printed buying guides, filmstrip, commentary, and wall chart*. 


AVAILABLE ISSTRUCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


ABL 

J 


Title CONSUMER BUYING GUIDE REPRINTS 


Author ^ Date PubU 


Educational & Consumer Relations 
Puhlishe r C> Pe n ney Cornpanyj Inc>f 1301 Avextte of the Americas, New Joricy 

Bach NY 10019 

Teaaher or Student H^.teri^l Student Coet $ .06 Length 


Grade Level Seco ndary/Adult Suggested Time of Uee ^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


• ♦ SUMMARY DESCR IPTI(*/f' : Includes information on men*s dress shiirts, shSes, >pillowto, 
towala, etc, ' ' ' . 


AVAILABLE IliSrHC r : •/ ; >. fAL AND TFL'-TS: \ 
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■ . BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


^tZ< " CONSUMER DECISION MAKIN^ GUIDES BETTER LlviCc 


A\Ath0T Warmke. Wvllle^ Sellers— - - - D a Pub, 1972 - 

Fubliaher South-Weste'rn Publishing Co;. IIQI Madlaiaii Road, Cincinnati. OH 45227 
T^aohgr ot Student Material -^ Student Coat $6«20 Length '482 pagas 
Grade Level Secondary ^ Suggested Time of Uajt . 


%BJECTIVES: \\) To. introduce students to economic processes;, (2) To explain the 
student's role^s a consumer; and (3) To teach wise money management* 


SUMMiBY DESCRIPTION : Emphasis Is placed on the appllca'tlon of economic prlno^ 
pies to the everyday problems of Individuals In society rather than on economic/ 
theory* Introduces the student to a broad->based Understanding of the economic/ ^» 
process and Its relationship to the student's persc&l role as a Consumer* 


AVAILABLE INSTROCTOF MATERIAL AND TESTS: Teacher's Manual 

\ 

..... ■ - - ;v _ 

Title C ONSUM ER ECONOMIC^^PROBLElMS 

' ."ii — ■ — — ■ 

Author Wllson» Ey ster» Warmke and Wyllle • Date Pub. 1971 

Publisher South-i^ est^r n Publishing Co«» 5101 Madison Roadt Clnclnnatl» OH 4522? 

Teacher or Studer.t M,.icrial S tudent Coat $6«68 Length 665 papes 

Grade L^vel Eeccnda ry /Adult _^ Suggested Time of U'ee X sem« 

OBJECTIVE"^: 1 . h • 


IK 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Deals with the essentials of economic principles, and busi- 
ness relations woven into^a fabric of experience that moves from student ©oqperle noes 
to the responsible experiences of ain^aauiVJJ.f e of earning, spendl'ngf votings and 
managing money. 


O „ 4K^i>rSl^ INS'I^^iL, ' ANC TESTS: Teacher's Manual, WoiJcix)ok ($l»92)f 

ERsiC Tests ($ .36), 'and ConsHfner>Quldes for Buying^ (ll.'ie) 
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SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Profiients Information about the law-J-case atudlest xecozds» 
. slmulatlont etc* Focuses on the relationship between the law and consuverd* rlght« 
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Publieher Harcourt Bric e Jovcmovich, Inc>, 757 Third Avenue, New York > NY IOOI7 
Teaaher cr Sti^dent M . t ^ri.^l Student Co et Length 1 year 

Gritde Level , Secondary' Suggeoted Time 6f Uee " 

OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Mathematics for everyday living especially .for persons 
who do family shopping* " " 
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Title 


Author Annalee Gold . ^ / ' D ate Puh. 

^ \ ' - '~ " 

Pub tiehe i* F^lrchlld PubllcatlonSt Inc*> 7 East 12 Street^ New Yorkt NY 10003 

^ oolor 

Ttaoher or Student Material Both Coat $100» 00 Length 35mm slides 

Grade Leve ^ Secondary/Adult Sugy^eted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : To help eveiyoTie'^ involved in consuiw|riBm act fairly and intdlllgently \ 
In a wide variety of^^al-life situat^-ons.^^- . y . \ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION Contents includes apjpeaUng to a atoxe head| budgeting 
sensiblyi buying a cart buying clothing; buying foodt buying home furnishings) 
buying a major applianc^; dealing with salespeoplei determining product valuef . 
interpreting guarantees; investing in a' business; maintaining a savings account) 
purchasing by mail; reading an ad effectively; seeking professil^Kt^ar'^unsel) 
selecting a reliable store^|^igning^Qkontract; taking out a loan; understanding 
rei>air estimates; and writing check^'^^ , * 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOF MATERI AL AND TESTS: Commentary and discussion ques- 
tions are included. ^ ' 


4» 

Title THE CONVENIENCE-ORIENTED CONSUMER 


Author V. Thom as Anderson> Jr. Date Pub* 1971 

^ Bureau of Business Research ^ 
Pu k h e r The Uni vers ity of Texas. Austin* TX 78*^12 - . 

< 

Teaoher or Student H ^ tevial ^ Student Coet $^.00 Length 


Grade Leve I Secondary/Collegiate/Adu lt Suggested Time of Uee^ 


OBJECTIVES : To meet the needs of the consumer by discussing the behavior 
limits the marketer faccrs in his efforts to meet the demands of the rapidly ex- 
panding convenience-goods market. 

■ m. 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : -^Thls is a study concerning problems, research and find- 
ings on various types of consumers at different socio-economic levels and the 
motivation factors in purchasing. 
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RECOMMENDED GOALS, OBJECTIVES AND 
STRATEGIES FOR IMPROVING OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS ~ A SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 


Five major goals for improving Occupational Education 
Personnel Development Programs were identified as a 
result of analyzing both secondary and primary data. 

For each of the five goals recommended objectives and 
strategies were specified. 


To improve the in-service and pre-service teacher- 
education programs in occupational education in the 
State of Illinois. 

1(A) Insure that all teacher-education programs are de- 
signed so that educational and occupational intern- 
ships are an integral part of the professional de- 
velopment, programs of vocational administration, 
instructional guidance, and cooperative education 
personnel. 

1(B) Facilitate the development of properly designed and 
implemented performance-based curriculums for the 
preparation of all types of occupational education 
personnel, i.e., administrators, instructional, 
guidance, and cooperative vocational. 

1(C) Study the needs for and encourage teacher education 
institutions to participate in the development and 
offering of quality practicums, workshops, and con- 
ferences at times and in locations that are convenient 
for experienced occupational educators. 

Near Term: 

I(A)1. Beginning January 1, 1974, work cooperated with Division of 
Vocational-Technical Education to coiranission and fund 
the activities of a state-wide task force charged with 
the task of design, guidelines and alternative patterns 
of education and occupational internship experiences 
that could be appropriate for teacher education. 

I(A)2. Require by January, 1976, that all vocational-technical 
teacher education programs have sizable educational 
and occupational internship-type activities, that are 
an integral part of the total professional development 
programs of vocational administration, instructional, 
guidance, and cooperative education personnel. 

I(B)1. Beginning January 1, 1974, work cooperatively with 

Division of Vocational-Technical Education in coordina- 
ting and funding research development, and exemplary 
activities that will result in viable, competency- 
based teacher-education programs in occupational 
education. 

I(B)2. Work cooperatively with Division of Vocational-Technical 

Education in conducting and funding workshops for teacher- 
education personnel in competency-based curricula. 
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I(C)1. Beginning January 1, 1974, work cooperatively with 

Division of Vocational-Education and teacher-educ^itlon 
Institutions In Identifying areas In which practlcums, 
workshops, and conferences should be offered In de- 
signing a system so that teacher-eaucatlon Institutions 
have the needed Information and resources available so 
that they can be responsive to the needs of all types of 
occupational education personnel. 


1(C) 2. By July, 1975, Implement and fund a state-wide system 

of In-servlce teacher-education that Includes practlcuiuu , 
workshops, and conferences for all types of occupational 
education personnel, so In-servlce activities are readily 
accessible to all personnel and Include a bullt-ln short 
and long-term evaluation process. 


Long Terra: 

1(A) Work with Division of Vocational-Technical Education to 
design a system for evaluating teacher-Siducatlon pro- 
grams In occupational education. Pilot-designed system 
beginning September, 1976. 

1(B) Work with Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
to Implement and fund a complete competency-based 
teacher-education curricula system In three Institu- 
tions with comprehensive occupational teacher-education 
programs beginning September, 1976. This system should 
Include bofh in-service and pre-servlce components. 

1(C) Work with Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
to provide information system so that the in-service 
needs of occupational education personnel are clearly 
identified. Information system should be operational 
by September, 1976. 
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GOAL II To develop a system for evaluating occupational 

personnel performance on the job* 

Objective II To develop techniques of evaluation and practices 

and procedures whereby evaluative techniques can 
be implemented effectively in the local education 
institutions. 

STRATEGIES II Near Term: 


By 1974 work with teacher-education institutions, and 
state agencies, local educational institutions, and 
occupational education personnel to explore a systematic 
procedure whereby on the job performance can be evaluated. 

1. Determine those competencies required for occupational 
administrators , instructional , guidance , cooperative 
vocational education, para-professional, etc. 

2. Develop a system and procedure which could be used 
in the assessment of job performance. 


Long Term: 


By 1980 have a systematic state-wide evaluation system 
to evaluate on the job performance of all types of occupa- 
tional education personnel. 
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GOAL III To improve the techniques of recruitment of occupational 

^ education personnel used by local educational institu- 

/ tions. 


CJBECTIVE III To provide a systematic method whereby local educational 

institutions can secure information for potential occu- 
pational education personnel to fill new or vacant 
positions. 

STRATEGIES III (A) Beginning January, 197A, work wich teacher education 

institutions, local educational institutions and the 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education to develop, 
plan and promote a coordinated clearing house which 
would assist local institutions in recruiting occupa- 
tional personnel. 


1. Review with local institutions their assessment of 
current recruitment techniques utilized and those 
techniques which could be implemented. 

2.. Review with teacher-education institutions the 
placement services currently provided for occupa- 
tional education personnel and those services which 
should be provided in the future. 

3. Review how potential and currently employed occupa- 
tional education personnel \seek positions in occu- 
pational educption. 

III(B) Beginning January, 19 7A, work with Division of 

Vocational-Technical Education, teacher-education 
institutions, and local education institutions to 
develop a coordinated state-wide placement service 
for occupational education personnel to assist local 
institutions with long term staff recruitment. 
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GOAL IV 


OBJECTIVE IV 


STRATEGIES IV (A) 


To Increase the proportion and amount of resources 
devoted to In-servlce teacher-education programs 
In occupational education^ 

Provide various types and forms of In-servlce training 
which Is readily available to all types of occupational 
education personnel. 

Beginning Janurry, 1974, work with teacher-education 
Institutions, local education Institutions, and the 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education to develop, 
plan, and Implement a state-wide coordinated, compre- 
hensive In-service teacher-education program that 
would enable each occupational educator and Institution 
to be serviced by the closest possible teacher- 
education Institution. 


IV(B) Beginning January, 1974, work with Bureau of Budget 
and other state and federal agencies to secure funds 
so that the comprehensive in-service program for 
occupational education personnel can become a reality. 
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COAL V To improve the master plan for occupational 

education in the State of Illinois* 

OBJECTIVE V To provide a coordinated occupational education 

master plan for the utilization of human resources 
In the State of Illinois by January, 1976. 

STRATEGIES V Near Term: 

Beginning working with Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education and all educational and other 
potentially involved agencies who might be in- 
volved to see if the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education could be the central core of 
the network that would help to define those 
areas of responsibility. It would appear that 
those functions which should be included in the 
responsibilities of the 4-year teacher-education 
institutions might be as follows: 

1. Offer BS, MS, CAS, Ed.D. , and other advanced 
degrees. 

2. Offer 4-year technology, engineering, business, 
health, and other such programs of a technical 
nature \/hich are more than two years in length, 
and offer relevant technical courses for occu- 
pational education personnel. 

3. Provide the essential elements of the teaching- 
learning process such as methodology of teaching, 
guidance and counseling, administration, etc. 

4. Serve as institutions through which teacher, 
administrator, and guidance and counseling 
certification can be acquired. 

5. Serve as a center for instructional learning 
resources and research. 

Industry on the other hand could perhaps best provide 
the necessary occupational work experience for in- 
structional personnel, source of personnel, internship 
technical expertise and serve as a resource for curricula 
content. 
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TitlB CREDiTt A CONSUMSR RESOURCE 


Autho r. ; • r * ' ^ P ate Pub> 

Educational & Consumer Relations 
Pubtishe r J# C> Penney Conn3any» Inc»; 1301 Avenue of the Americast New Yorkt 

. . ■• ■• ' ' ■ NY 10019 

feaofctfr or Stuieht Material Teacher Coat $8«00 Length 1 filmstrip 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Gollcglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uae^_ 

OBJECTIVES: • 7 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This unit has been designed, to focus on such major Ideas, 
ast attitudes and their effect upon the ttae of credit; different types of credlti 
reasons for^d agalns^ buying on credit; and shopping for credit* Case studieSf 
transparencies are included* - ^ ^ ^ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL- AND TESTS: Teacher's Gutde 


TitlA THE DARKSIDE OF TOE MARKETPIAGE 


Aut hVr Jean Ca rp er and Warren Mapiuson . Ddt 0 Pub . 1968 

Educational Book Division 
Publieher Prentlce -H all. Englewood Cliffs.^ NJ 07632 

Teaaher or Student Material Student Caat $1«75 Length ZkO pagps 

Oracle Level Secondary/Colleglate/Adul t Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVeS: » 


I) 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : This book discusses consumer deception and thoM who 
perpetrate lt« Describees laws *that aid and abet the deceivers^ and \i)fijhBed ^ 
for other laws to pro^ct consumers* With factSg figures^ and casfi historiesp 
the authors make kjaown^'the tricks of the tr&de« 

/ . ^ - . ■ . V / 


0 I MAILABLE INSTRUCT.!' ^'.a:KPIAL AND TESTS 
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The community colleges can perhaps best provide 
the first two years in an occupational field, 
internships and student teaching experiences, 
training para-professionals and provide similar 
essential services. The community colleges as 
well as the 4-year institutions can provide the 
first two years of general education. 

The Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
might beat provide the evaluation of occupational 
offerings, financial situations, supervision of 
certification and placement of occupational per- 
sonnel, centralized data bank for information on 
student enrollment, number and composition of 
occupational personnel, curricula offerings, 
supply and demand of occupational personnel, etc. 
The Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
would be the central source of data for decision 
making for occupational education. 

Long Term: 

Work with the Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education, educational institutions, and other 
potentially involved agencies so that by January, 
1976, a master plan for occupational education 
will become a reality. 
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APPENDIX A 


ILLINOIS BOARD OF HIGHER HDUCATION AND 
STATH OF ILLINOIS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
STUDY C0MMITTH13 FOR OCCUPATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

STATE OF ILLINOIS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL SURVEY 


" Office 

Please circle one code number for each question unless instructed otherwise. Code 
Column 

Cards 1 

1. Name of educational institution 1-3 

2. Type of institution (s) . 

comprehensive high school 1 

area vocational center 2 4 

community college 3 

3. Type of community in which institutionCs) is located. 

urban 1 

» suburban 2 S 

rural 3 

4. Location of institution (s) . 

upper 1/3 of state .1 

middle 1/3 of state 2 6 

lower 1/3 of state 3 

5. What is the full- time -equivalent vocational education enrollment 
of your school? 

Less then 250 1 

250-749 • .... 2 

749-1,499 3 

1,500-2,999 * 4 7 

3,000-4,999 5 

5,000-9,999 6 

10,000-14,999 7 

15,000 or more 8 

6. Number of vocational education personnel currently employed as of 
April 1, 1973. 

FULL-TIME POSITIONS PART-TIME POSITIONS 

(50% OR MORE) (50% OR LESS) 

Administrative Personnel 8-9 10-11 

V ocationaT 

Guidance Personnel 12-13 14-15 

■ Instructional Personnel 16-17 17-18 

Industrial Oriented 19-20 21-22 

Health 23-24 ~ ' 24-25 

Applied Biological and 

Agriculture 26-27 28-29 

Personal and Public 

Service (includes 

home economics, etc.) 30-31 32-33 

Business, Office, and 

Management 34-35 36-37 

Marketing, Distribution 
^ and Management 38-39 40-41 

hRlC Cooperative Vocational 

usKsm Education PersonnTT 42-43 44-45 


2 
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7. Total number of vocational education personnel hired on a full-time basis the past 
three years. 


Administrative Personnel 

Vocat tonal 
Guidance Personnel 

Instructional Personnel 

Industrial Oriented 
Health 

Applied Biological and 

Agriculture 
Personnel and Public 

Service ( includes 

home economics, etc.) 
Business, Office, and 

Management 
Marketing, Distribution, 

and Management 

Cooperative Vocational 
Hducation Personnel 


ADDITIONS 


46-47 

50-51 

54-55 

58-59 
62-63 

66-67 

70-71 
74-75 
78-79 

6-7 


REPLACEMENTS 


48-49 

52-53 

56-S7 

60-61 
64-65 

68-69 

72-73 
76-77 
4-5 (Card 2) 

8-9 


Number of vocational education personnel hired during the past three years that 
lived within commuting distance of your educational institution prior to your 
employing them on a full-time basis. 


ADDITIONS 


Administrative Personnel 

Vocational 
Guidance Personnel 

Instructional Personnel 

Industrial Oriented 
Health 

Applied Biological and 

Agriculture 
Personal and Public 

Service (includes 

home economics, etc.) 
Business, Office, and 

Management 
Marketing , Distribution, 

and Management 

Cooperative Vocational 
Education Personnel 


10-11 

14-15 

18-19 

22-23 
26-27 

30-31 

34-36 
39-40 
43-44 

47-48 


REPLALEMENTS 


12-13 

16-17 

20-21 

24-25 
28-29 

32-33 

37-38 
41-42 
45-46 

49-50 


9. Anticipated employment of vocational education personnel during the next five years. 
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Administrative Personnel 

Vocat ional 
Guidance personnel 


Instructional Personnel 


Industrial Oriented 
Health 

Applied Biological 
and Agriculture 


ADDITIONS 
Full-Time Part-Time 


Fos itions 
5 1-52 

59-60 

67-68 


75-76 
' 8-9 


Positions 

53-54 

61-62 

69-70 


77-78 
"lO-ll 


16-17 


18-19 


REPLACEMENTS 
Full-Time Part-Time 
Pos itions 


_5 5-56 

_63-64 

71-72 

"(Card 3) 
4-5 

^12-13 
20-21 


Positions 
57-58 

65-66 

73-74 

6-7 

14-15 


22-23 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Personal and Public 
Service (includes 
home economics, 

etc.) 
Business, Office, 

and Management 
Marketing, Distribution, 

and Management 

Cooperative Vocational 
Education Personnel 


ADDITIONS 
Full-Time Part-Time 
Positions Positions 


_24-25 
_32-33 
_40-41 

48-49 


_26-27 
_34-35 
_42-43 

50-51 


RL'PLACIiMIiNTSi 
Full-Time Part-Time 
Positions Positions 
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J8-29 
_36-37 
_44-45 

52-53 


:30-31 
_38-39 
_46-47 

54-55 


IMPORTANT NOTE : PLEASE PROVIDE INFORMATION ONLY ON THOSE TYPES OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL THAT YOUR INSTITUTION ANTICIPATES 
EMPLOYING ON A FULL-TIME BASIS DURING THE NEXT FIVE YEARS. 


A. ADMnUSTRATIVE PERSONNEL 

10. Based on your past experiences please list in order of preference (1, 2, 3, etc.) 
the sources of securing full-time vocational education administrators that your 
institution will most likely use during the next five year period. (Please place 
the number indicating your order of preference in the space provided.) 

Office 

Code 

Column 

Teacher Education Institutions 

Hired away from another education institution 

Hired awayfrom local business, industry, etc 

Hired away from business, industry, etc. not 56 
located nearby 

Part-time staff member of our institution 

Private Technical Schools 

Other, please specify 

11. Please briefly indicate why you listed Teacher Education Institution in the order of 
preference that you did. 


57-58 


12. Did you contact a Teacher Education Institution in the State of Illinois when trying 
to employ full-time vocational education administrators? (Please circle number) 


YES. 
NO , 


(1) 
(2) 


A. If YES please describe the results of your contacts 


59 


If answer is NO please indicate why you didn't, 
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13. How mucli wcli»ht Is placed on 
institution wlicn Q:onslUcrlug 
(Please circle one number on 


tin? fol lowing factors 
luring new vocational 
cacli line) 


No 
Weight 


Occupational experience hi education .... 
Occupational experience not in education . . 

Academic preparation 

College hours taken in specialty area. . . . 
College hours taken in professional education 

Rcsearcli and publications 

lividencc of "excellence" In performance 

of job . , . . 

Whetlier tl\is is liome community of candidate. 
Other (specify) . . . 


by you and your 
administrators? 
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Much 
Weight 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 


64-73 


14. Wliat percentage of the full-time vocational administrative personnel you 
anticipate hiring during tlie next five years do you believe will live 
within commuting distance of your educational institution when they are 
hired? Why? 


74-75 
76- 77 


15. Please list tlie recommendations that you have that if implemented you feel 
would improve the pre-service and in-service for Vocational Administrative 
Teacher Education Programs in the state of Illinois. 


78-79 


B. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 

15, Based on your past experiences please list in order of preference (1, 2, 3, etc.) 
the sources of securing full-time vocational guidance personnel that your 
institution will most likely use during the next five year period. (please 
place the number indicating your order of preference in the space provided) 

Teacher Education Institutions 

CARD 3 

Hired away from another education institution 4 

Hired away from local business, industry, etc 

Hired away from business, industry, etc. not located nearby .... 

Part-time staff member of our institution 

Private Technical Schools 

Other, please specify^ 

17. Please briefly indicate why you listed Teacher Education Institution in the 
order of preference tliat you did. 

5-6 
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18. Did you contact a Toucher liducation Institution in the State of Illinois 

when trying to employ vocational guidance personnel? (Please circle number) 


YES. 
NO . 


(1) 
(2) 


A. If YliS please describe the results of your contacts. _ 


7 

8-9 

10-11 


B. If answer j NO please indicate why you didn't. 


19. How much weight is placed on the following factors by you and your institution 
when considering hiring new vocational guidance personnel? (Please circle one 
number on each line) 


No 
Weight 

Occupational experience in education 1 

Occupational experience not in education. . .1 

Academic preparation. . . . ; 1 

College hours taken in specialty area ... .1 
College hours taken in professional educationl 

Research and publications 1 

Evidence of ''excellence" in performance 

of job ... 1 

Whether this is home community of 

candidate . . .1 
Other (specify) . . .1 


Much 
Weight 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


12-21 


20. What percentage of the full-time vocational guidance personnel you anticipate 
hiring during the next five years do you believe will live within commuting 
distance of your educational institution when they are hired? ^Why? 


22-23 
24-25 


21. Please list the recommendations that you have that if implemented you feel 

would improve the pre-service and in-service for Vocational Guidance Teacher 
Education Programs in the state of Illinois. 


26-27 
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C. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL FOR "IN-SCHOOL" TYPE PROGRAMS 


(liew industrial oriented/ health/ applied 
biological and agriculture/ personal and 
public service/ business. office and 
management/ marketing/ distribution and 
management) 

Office code 

COLUMN 

Based on your past experiences please list in order of preforence (1, 2, 3, etcO 
the sources of securing full-time vocational education personnel for "In-School" 
typo programs that your institution will most likely use during the next five 
year period. (Please place tlie number indicating your order of preference 
in the space provided) 

Teaclier Education Institutions 


Hired away from another education institution 


Hired away from local business, industry, etc 28 

Hired away from business, industry, etc. not located nearby. . . . 

Part-time staff member of our institution 


Private Technical Schools 


Other, please specify 


Please briefly indica*"e why you listed Teacher Education Institution in the 
order of preference that you did. 


29-30 


Did you contact a Teacher Education Institution in the State of Illinois when 
trying to employ vocational education personnel for "In-School" type programs? 
(Please circle Number) 

YES (1) 3.1 

NO (2) 32-33 

34-35 

A. If YHS please describe the results of your contacts. 


B. If answer is NO please indicate why you didn't. 


How much weight is placed on the following factors by you and your institution 
when con--* idering hiring new vocational education personnel for '^In-School" 
type programs? (Please circle one number on each line) 

NO Much 
Weight Weight 

Occupational experience iri education 1 2 3 4 5 

Occupational experience not in education. . . 1 2 3 4 S 

Academic preparation 1 2 3 4 5 

College hours taken in specialty area ... .1 2 3 4 S 

College hours taken in profe':sional educationl 2 3 4 5 

Research and publications 1 2 3 4 5 

Evidence of "excellence*' in performance 

of job . . .1 2 3 4 5 

"Whether this is home community of 

candidate . • ,1 2 3 4 5 

Other (specify) . . . 1 2 3 4 5 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PARE 


36-45 


26, What percentage of the full-time vocational education personnel fur 
"In-School" typo programs you anticipate hiring during the next five 
years do you believe will live within commuting distance of your 
educational institution when they are hired? ^Why? 
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27. Please list the recommendations that you have that if implemented you 

feel would improve the pre-sorvice and in-service for Vocational Education 
"In-School" type program in the state of Illinois, 


50-51 


D. COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


28i Based on your past experiences please list in order of preference (1, 2, 3, etc) 
the sources of securing full-time cooperative vocational education personnel 
that your institution will most likely use during the next five year period, 
(Please place the number indicating your order of preference in the space provided) 

Teacher Education Institutions 

Hired away from another education institution 

52 

Hired away from local business, industry, etc 

Hired away from business, industry, etc. not located nearby . . 

Part-time staff member of our institution 

Other, please specify 

29. Please briefly indicate why you listed Teacher Education Institution in 
the order of preference that you did. 


53-54 


30. Did you contact a Teacher Education Institution in the State of Illinois 
when trying to employ cooperative vocational education personnel? 
(Please circle Number) 

YES (1) 

NO (2) 

A, If YES please describe the results of your contacts. 55 

56-57 

58-59 


B. If answer is NO please indicate why you didn't. 

erJc 
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31. How much weight is placed on the following factors by you and your institution 
when considering hiring new cooperative vocational education personnel? 
(Please circle one number on each line) 

No Much 

Weight Weight 

Occupational experience in education 1 2 3 4 5 

Occupational experience not in education. . .1 2 3 4 5 

Academic preparation 1 2 3 4 5 

College hours taken in speciality area. . . .1 2 3 4 S 60-69 

College hours taken in professional educationl 2 3 4 5 

\ Research and publications 1 2 3 4 5 

' Evidence of ^'excellence" in performance 

of job .1 2 3 4 5 

Whother this is home community of 

candidate . . .1 2 3 4 5 

Other (specify) . . . 1 2 3 4 5 

32. What percentage of the full-time roopeiative vocational education personnel 
you anticipate hiring during the next five years do you believe will live 
within commuting distance of your educational institution when they are 
hired? Why?^ 


33. Please list the recommendations that you have that if implemented you feel 
would improve the pre-service and in-service for Cooperative Vocational 
Education Programs in the state of Illinois. 


70-71 
72-73 


74 


Thank you, 

Please return in the enclosed, 
stamped and addressed envelope to: 

Dr. E. Edward Harris 
Wirtz Hall 

Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, IL 60115 
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Author ^ D ate Pub. 

Educational & Consumer Relations 
Publiaher J. C. Penney Company f Inc»» 1301 Avenue of t he Americas, New York^ 

I - . - ' ' ~ ■ — 16019 

Teaoher or Student Material Teacher Coat $11#50 i Length Kit 
Grade Leve I Secondayy/Collegiate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee ' 
OBJECTIVE'S: . - ^ / ' 


SUMMiRY DESCRIPTION : Provides a tool for teaching the 4jntellectual apjproach 
to decision making* v Theories about decision making as well as actual modelB 
are provided to help consumers understSnd the steps-Involved in making a decision* 


AVAILABLE ^SSTRUCTOH MATER^'IAL AND ZESTS: Teacher^'s Guide. 


Ti 1 1 0 JO .YO^: KNO W YOUR ECONOMIC ABC'S? 


Author ' - ^ ^ ' '_ Date Pub. 1968 

Pub liaher^ I J> S* G overr>m6 nt Printing Offlcaj Washington^ DC 20402 \ 

Tea^he^r or Studen^ M :cri.2l Student Coat $ .^0 Length 46 paps ^ 
Grade Level ' Se con< iary Suj jeeteji Time of Vej . 2 weeks ^ 

objectives: ■ ' ' ' 



summary r^EJCP IPTIOh : story of our f re^ enterpr^e marketing cys tern as it works 
through the producer, the' dis.tributor, and the consumero The marketing functions 
which In their (Ij/nstant lnte]?play^make^ possible the delivery of goods to the 
Axerican housoholci when ini. vfhoro they dtre nee ded is explained. 

■ ■■ ^ 
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State op Illinois 

ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCflTIONflL GDUCflTION 

Suite 575, Lincoln Tower Plaza 
52 4 South Second Street 

SPRINGFIELD* ILLINOIS 02700 
PHON , 217-828.2692 

William E, Naoel 

rXCCUTIVE DIRECTOR 

April 6, 1973 


Dear Illinois Educators: 

A joint Illinois Eoard of Higher Education and Illinois Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education Committee has been charged with the 
task of recommending a plan to improve the delivery system for the 
preparation of occupational education personnel. The committee needs 
your help to provide data that will facilitate their efforts. 

Enclosed you will find forms for you to provide information about 
your actual practices in hiring various types of occupational educa- 
tion personnel during the past three years and your projected needs 
and preferences for personnel the next five years. The forms should 
be completed by individuals involved in hiring personnel and in 
administering your Vocational and Technical Education Programs, 

You will see that we have attempted to keep the information lequested 
to a minimum. If by chance you don't have nor plan to have any 
vocational instructional personnel, please return this form with note 
indicating this. May we please hear from you by April 16, 1973. You 
can be assured that only group data and not individual school informa- 
tion will be utilized. We are counting on you for the 100% response 
which is so essential for this project. 

Respectfully, 

Study Committee - Preparation of Teachers 
for Occupational Education 


Mr. Jerry S. Dobrovolny 

Dr. Edward T. Anderson 

Mr. William Reynolds 

Mr. Joseph J. Dixon 

Dr. Rupert N. Evans 

Dr. E. Edward Harris 

Mr. Vernon A. Magnesen 

Dr. John O'Dell 


Miss Mary Jo Oldham 
Dr. Ronald W. Stadt 
Mr. William Appelgate 
Mrs. Kathleen Arns 
Dr. JoAnn Harris 
Mr. H. H. Katz 
Dr. Alban Reid 
Mr. John Swalec 
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APPENDIX C 
SECONDARY SQIOOLS RESPONDING 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


l«MPni 1 Ml* Ml* 

Alwood Community Unit 
District 225 

Alpha 

249 

*Altamont Community Unit 
District 10 

Altamont 

280 

Annawan Community Unit 
District 226 

Annawan 

241 

Anti)ch Community High School 
District 117 

Antioch 

1,377 

Areola Community Unit 
District 306 

Areola 

313 

Oreana Community Unit 
District 1 

Argent a 

378 

Argo Community High School 
District 217 

Argo 

1,808 

Armstrong Twp. High School 
District 225 

Armstrong 

166 

Arthur Community Unit 
District 305 

Arthur 

217 

Ashland Community Unit 
District 212 

Ashland 

157 

Ashton Community Unit 
District 275 

Ashton 

180 

Astoria Community Unit 
District lA 

Astoria 

206 

Aledo Community Unit 
District 201 

Aledo 

445 

Abingdon Community Unit 
District 217 

Abingdon 

421 

Edwards Co. Community Unit 
District 1 

Albion 

454 

Ai"Vin<;on CoTnmun'i tv Unit 
District 233 

Atkinson 

236 

Aurburn Community Unit 
District 10 

Auburn 

276 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS RESPONDING 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Aurora Bast High School 
District 131 

Aurora 

2,042 

Aurora West High School 
District 129 

Aurora 

2,137 

Bardolph Community High School 

Bardolph 

69 

Harrington Cons. High School 
District 224 

Harrington 

2,747 

Limestone Community High School 
District 310 

Bartonville 

l,6Iil 

Batavia Public School 
District 101 

Batavia 

793 

Balyki Community Unit 
District 125 

Bath 

226 

Beardstown Community Unit 
District 15 

Beardstown 

532 

Beason Community High School 
District 405 

Beason \ 

73 

Beecher City Community Unit 
District 20 

Beecher City 

163 

Belleville Twp . High School 
District 201 

Belleville 

1,157 

Bellflower Twp. High School 
District 311 

Bellflower 

89 

Belvidere Community Unit 
District lOQ 

Belvidere 

1,578 

Bement Community Unit - 
District 5 

Bement 

230 

Fenton Community High School 
District 100 

Bensenville 

1,786 

Benton Cons. High School 
District 103 

Benton 

762 

Bethalto Community Unit 
District 8 

Bethalto 

758 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS RESPONDING 
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NAMIi OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

HNROLLMIiNT 

Bethany Community Unit 
District 301 

Bethany 

233 

Bloomington Public School 
District 87 

Bloomington 

2,089 

Eisenhower Com. High School 
District 218 

Blue Island 

6,921 

Blue Mound Community Unit 
District 10 

Blue Mound 

231 

Webber Twp. High School 
District 204 

Bluford 

152 

Bradford Twp. High School 
District 69 

Bradford 

179 

Breese Community Unit 
District 2 

Breese 

274 

Brimfield Community Unit 
District 309 

Brimfield 

206 

Brussels Community High School 
District 37 

Brussels 

98 

Wester Community Unit 
District 306 

Buda 

239 

Tri-City Community Unit 
District 1 

Buffalo 

232 

Bunker Hill Community Unit 
District 8 

Bunker Hill 

329 

Central Community Unit 
District 301 

Burlington 

302 

Prairie City Community Unit 
District 170 

Bushnell 

436 

Byron Community Unit 
District 226 

Byron 

333 

Cahokia Community Unit 
District 187 

Cahokia 

2,641 

Cairo Community Unit 

Cai TO 

404 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS RESPONDING 
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NAMIi OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

HNROLLMIiNT 

Thornton Fractional H.S. 
District 215 

Calumet City 

4,031 

Cambridge Community Unit 
District 227 

Cambridge 

373 

Carbondale Community H.S, 
District 165 

Carbondale 

1,201 

Carlyle Community Unit 
District 1 

Carlyle 

' 469 

Carmi Twp. High School 
District 110 

Carmi 

734 

Dundee Community Unit 
District 300 

Carpenters villa 

2,747 

Stonefort Community Unit 

Carrier Mills 

183 

Carrollton Community Unit 
District 1 

Carrollton 

383 

Carterville Community Unit 
District 5 

Carterville 

367 

Catlin Township High School 
District 230 

Catlin 

268 

^Centralia Township High School 
District 200 

Centralia 

1,658 

Champaign Community Unit 
District 4 

Champaign 

2,476 

Charleston Community Unit 
District 1 

Charleston 

824 

Chatsworth Community Unit 
District 1 

Chatsworth 

147 

Chenoa Community Unit 
District 9 

Chenoa 

254 

Chester Community Unit 
District 139 

Chester 

515 

Bloom Twp. High School 
District 206 

Chicago Heights 

4,478 

Chicago Public Schools 

Chicago 

121,938 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS RESPONDING 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Illinois Valley Central 

Community Unit 
District 321 

Chillicothe 

973 

J, Sterling Morton High School 
District 201 

Cicero 

6,891 

Cissna Park Community Unit 
District 6 

Cissna Park 

195 

Clinton Community Unit 
District 15 

Clinton 

739 

Coal City Community Unit 
District 1 

Coal City 

401 

Collinsville Community Unit 
District 10 

Collinsville 

1,612 

Columbia Community Unit 
District 4 

Columbia 

505 

Triopia Community Unit 
District 27 

Concord 

310 

Goulterville Unit District 
District 1 

Coulterville 

117 

Crete -Monee Community Unit 
District 201U 

Crete 

1,531 

Crossville Community Unit 
District 2 

Crossville 

132 

Crystal Lake Community H. S. 
District 155 

Crystal Lake 

3,155 

Dahlgren Community High School 
District 97 

Dahlgren 

86 

Dakota Community Unit 
District 201 

Dakota 

312 

Danville Cons. High School 

rvTc-'f--v--i/-f* lift 

Danville 

2,325 

Decatur Public School 
District 61 

Decatur 

5,300 

DeKalb High School 
District 428 

DeKalb 

1,521 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

HNKOLLMIiNT 

De lavln Communi ty Unit 
District 703 

Delavin 

279 

Dixon Public School 
District 170 

Dixon 

1,499 

Dongola Unit District 
District 66 

Dongola 

102 

Downers Grove Com, High Schofil 
District 99 

Downers Grove 

4,960 

Dun lap Community Unit 
District 323 

Dunlap 

376 

Dupo Community Unit 
District 196 

Dupo 

ST 

505 

East Lynn Twp . High School 
District 222 

East Lynn 

61 

United Twp. High School 
District 30 

East Moline 

3,159 

Easton Community Unit 
District 121 

Easton 

61 

East Peoria High School 
District 309 

East Peoria 

2,125 

Edwardsville Community Unit 
District 7 

Edwardsville 

1,880 

F £f inpham Community Uni t 
District 40 

Effingham 

881 

Eldorado Community Unit 
District 4 

Eldorado 

481 

Elgin Pub lie S chools 
District 46 

Elgin 

4,189 

Elizabeth Community Unit 
District 208 

Elizabeth 

120 

Tri-Valley Community Unit 
District 3 

Ellsworth 

311 

Elmwood Park Community Unit 
District 401 

Elmwood Park 

1,212 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Elmwood Community Unit 
District bLl 

Elmwood 

287 

El Paso Community Unit 
District bio 

El Paso 

336 

Erie Community Unit 
District 2 

Erie 

321 

Evergreen Park Community H, S, 

UlStriCt LoL 

Evergreen Park 

1,721 

Fairbury Community Unit 
District 3 

Fairhury 

403 

Spoon River Community Unit 
District 4 

Faifview 

175 

Fairfield Com. High School 
District 225 

Fairfield 

670 

Farmer City Community Unit 
District 10 

Farmer City 

36 3 

Findlay Community Unit 
District 2 

Findlay 

131 

Fisher Community Unit 
District 1 

Fisher 

246 

Oakwood Twp. High School 
District LLl 

Fithi an 

413 

Flanagan Community Unit 
District 4 

Flanagan 

218 

Forrest Community Unit 
District 2 

Forrest 

228 

Forreston Community Unit 
District LLL 

Forreston 

269 

Grant Community High School 
District 124 

Fox Lake 

1,055 

Leydon Community High School 
District 212 

Franklin Park 

4,383 

Freeburg Community High School 
District 77 

Freeburg 

497 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Freeport Unit 
District i4b 

Freeport 

1,S52 

Fulton Community High School 
District 3Uo 

Fulton 

551 

O did. Lid. LiUllullUiH Ly Um L 

District 1 

u a 1 a u 1. a 

1 U 0 

uaicSDurg Loniinunity unit 
District 205 

uai es Durg 

2 ,198 

udiebDurg Area. voc» Licnuer 

u ai6s Durg 

9 1 Q 1 

Galva Community Unit 

UlSuriCL LLH 

Galva 

353 

Gardners Wilmington H, S. 

Dis L n C L / O 

Wilmington 

278 

Geneseo Community Unit 
District zzo 

Geneseo 

923 

Geneva Community Unit 
District 304 

Geneva 

889 

Genoa-Kingston Com. Unit 
District 424 

Genoa 

496 

Georgetown Twp. H. S. 
District 218 

Georgetown 

434 

Gibson City Community Unit 
District 1 

Gibson City 

423 

Gillespie Community Unit 
District / 

Gillespie 

444 

Gilman Community Unit 
DistriCL z 

Gilman 

361 

Girard Community Unit 
District 3 

Girard 

245 

mini Bluffs Community Unit 

Glasford 

329 

Glenbard Twp. High Schools 
District 87 

Glen Ellyn 

7,311 
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NAMii Ur oLliUUL 

LOLA 1 J ON 

liNKOLLMliN 1 

Glenbrook Twp. High Schools 
District 225 

Glenview 

4,519 

Pope County Community Unit 
District 1 

Golconda 

228 

Granite City Community Unit 
District 9 

Granite City 

3,266 

Putnam County Community Unit 
District 535 

Granville 

365 

Grayslake Community High School 
District 127 

Grayslake 

943 

Greenview Community Unit 
District 200 

Greenview 

107 

Bond County Unit 
District 2 

Greenville 

748 

Gridley Community Unit 
District 2 

Gridley 

152 

Griggsville Community Unit 
District 4 

Griggsville 

162 

Warren Twp. High School 
District 121 

Gurnee 

1,398 

Hamilton Com. Cons. High School 
District 328 

Hamilton 

30 3 

Calhoun Community Unit 
District 40 

Hardin 

285 

Harrisburg Community Unit 
District 3 

Harrisburg 

820 

Hartsburg Community Unit 
District 21 

Hartsburg 

132 

Harvard Community Unit 
District 50 

Harvard 

646 

Thornton Twd . High School 
District 205 

Harvey 

12,388 

Herrick Community High School 
District 184 

Herrick 

184 


JVUm.lUimjJCIA4-MAmgEMEN-T- 


Author 


Finch and Roman 


Date Pub. i9?0 


)^ubtiBh6 r South-Western Publishing Co., 510jL Madison Road» Clnclnnatlt OH 45227 


T§aah0r or^tudent Material 


Student 


Grade Lev^t^ 

OBJECTIVES: 


Se condaryA dul t 


nt C Coet $Z. 


64 Length ^Pradtioe set 
Approx* 


Suggeete^ Time of Pee 4 wyka 


SUMMARY DESCRJPTIQj^y, The student will learn to keej) the records for an averafee 
family of four durlng^a thr>5e-month period, and should alfeo leam how to compare 
a budget with actual expendlttires and to plan a budgit for future expend! t\|res» 
The materials consist oft a narrative of transactioTip, business papers^ a ramllji 
records of receipts and payment^', a clieckbook, and a flle» 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOF MATERIAL AfiD TESTS: Teacher^s Manual 


< 


TitU 


FANTASTIC JOURNEY 


Author 



Cbnsume^ Relations ♦ 

Publisher The Spe rry and Hu tchinson Gompany-t 3003 East Kemper R^ad^ GiaSChnatly 

\^ ^ I ohT^i 

Teacher or Student y...tevial , Sftude^^t Co e K, Free Lengt'h 15 minutes 


Grade Level ' Se conda ry/Adult 

objective::: 


Suggested T 


ime of-nj-ee 


\ 


1 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTIOS : This fftm traces tihe adventures of a talking coffednaker 
. as it makes its way through the S & H Chicago distribution center. Via amuslntp^ 
com^nts on' his computje^zed, conveyorj-belted environmentf the coffeemaker gives 
a serious l^CoS'on on luCdcrn merchandise distribution technology. ^ |^ • 


ERIC 


lAL AtJD/ TESTS. 


-619- 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

HNROLLMliNT 

Herrin Community Unit 
District 4 

Herrin 

1,009 

Herscher Community Unit 
District 2 

Herscher 

698 

Heyworth Community Unit 
District 4 

Heyworth 

253 

Highland Park Twp. High School 
District 113 

Highland Park 

5,097 

Hillsboro Community Unit 
District 3 

Hillsboro 

805 

Hinckley-Big Rock Com. Unit 
District 429 

Hinckley 

280 

Hinsdale Twp. High School 
District 86 

Hinsdale 

4,093 

Hoopeston Unit District 
District 4 

Hoopes ton 

345 

Huntley Cons. High School 
District 158 

Huntley 

220 

Hutsonville Community Unit 
District 1 

Hutsonville 

153 

Industry Community Unit 
District 165 

Industry 

136 

Jacksonville Unit 
District 117 

Jacksonville 

1,106 

Jerseyville Community Unit 
District 100 

Jerseyville 

974 

Johnston City Community Unit 
District 1 

Johnston City 

382 

^ Joliet Twp. High School 
District 204 

Joliet 

6,483 

Joppa Community High School 
District 21 

Joppa 

154 

Westmer Community Unit 
District 203 

Joy 

313 
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NAMB OF SCHOOL 

LOOd'ION 

liNKOLLMIiNT 

Kankakee Public Schools 
District 111 

Kankakee 

2,219 

Kansas Community Unit 
District 3 

Kansas 

125 

Kempton-Cabery Community Unit 
District 6 

Kempton 

172 

Kewanee Community Unit 
District 229 

Kewanee 

924 

Wethersfield Community Unit 
District 230 

Kewanee 

501 

Kinmundy Community Unit 
District 301 

Kinmundy 

30 2 

Hiawatha Community Unit 
District 426 

Kirkland 

232 

Lyons Twp. High School 
District 204 

LaGrange 

5,105 

Lake Forest Community H. S. 
District 115 

Lake Forest 

1,636 

Lake Zurich Community H. S. 
District 95 

Lake Zurich 

554 

Lamoille Community High School 
District 509 

Lamoille 

178 

LaSalle-Peru Area Voc Center 
541 Chartres Street 

LaSalle 

2,159 

*Lawrenceville Twp High School 
District 71 

Lawrenceville 

642 

Ambraw Valley Area Voc Center 
Eighth ^ Charles Streets 

Lawrenceville 

642 

LeLand Community Unit 
District 1 

LeLand 

125 

T.pn >i * W 1 n 1 nw Cominun i tv Hni t 
District 202 

Lena 

419 

T JL m/ 

Libertyville Community H. S. 
District 128 

Libertyville 

1,607 . 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Lincolnland Area Voc Center 
Primm Road 

Lincoln 

1,192 

Lisle Community High School 
District 109 

Lisle 

75S 

Litchfield Community Unit 
District 12 

Litchfield 

493 

Yorkwood Community Unit 
District 225 

Little York 

325 

Livingston Community Cons 
District 4 

Livingston 

131 

Lockport Twp High School 
District 205 

Lockport 

2,339 

North Clay Community H.S. 
District 102 

Louisville 

283 

Deer Creek-Makinaw 
District 701 

Mackinaw 

293 

Macomb Community Unit 
District 185 

Macomb 

771 

West Central 111. Voc Center 
1124 East Adams Street 

Macomb 

340 

Madison Community Unit 
District 12 

Madison 

587 

Mahomet Community Unit 
District 5 

Mahomet 

429 

Maiden Community High School 
District 511 

Maiden 

68 

Malta Twp High School 
District 419 

Malta 

213 

Manlius Community Unit 
District 305 

Manlius 

134 

Mid-Valley Area Voc Center 
R.R. 2 

Maple Park 

501 

Marengo Community High School 
District 154 

Marengo 

656 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Crab Orchard Community Unit 

Marion 

123 

Maroa- Forsyth Community Unit 

Maroa 

293 

Marshall Community Unit 
Hi t r i r t 2C 

Marshall 

569 

Mattoon Community Unit 

Hi t Ti r t 2 

Mattoon 

1,319 

Proviso Twp High School 
n-i<;trict 209 

Maywood 

8,099 

Mazon Twp High School 
ni<;trict 97 

Mazon 

213 

Mchenry Community High School 
ni<;trict 156 

Mchenry 

1,929 

Men don Community Unit 

Hi Q f r "i r f 4 

Mendon 

525 

Mendota Twp High School 

JJJL0LXJLL.L LO\J 

Mendota 

855 

Meredosia Community Unit 

Meredosia 

145 

Metamor Twp High School 

JJJLo LXJLL.L 

Metamora 

666 

Midlothian Community H.S. 

Midlothian 

5,754 

Mills Prairie Community H.S. 
Hi <; tr 1 rt 229 

Mill Shoals 

63 

Olympia Community Unit 
Hi^^trict 16 

Minier 

264 

Minonk Community Unit 
District 108 

Minonk 

306 

Moline Public Schools 
District 40 

ino 1 ine 

2 771 

Monmouth Public Schools 
District 38 

Monmouth 

685 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

HNk uMliNT 

Monticello Community Unit 
District 25 

Monticello 

629 

Morris Community High School 
Di t ri ct 101 

Morris 

9 79 

Morrison Community High School 
District 1 

Morrisonville 

332 

Morton Township High School 
District 301 

Morton 

1,062 

Mt. Auburn Community Unit 
District 5 

Mt. Auburn 

95 

Mt. Carroll Community Unit 
District 304 

Mt. Carroll 

292 

Mt. Prospect Township H.S. 
District 214 

Mt. Prospect 

2,526 

Brown County Community Unit 
District 1 

Mt . Sterling 

384 

Mt. Vernon Twp High School 
District 201 

Mt . Vernon 

1,826 

Mt. Zion Community Unit 

Dt q 1" tt r" 1" 

Mt. Zion 

765 

Moweaqua Communtiy Unit 

Moweaqua 

217 

Murphysboro Community Unit 
Dis trict 1 86 

Murphysboro 

917 

Naperville Community H.S. 
District 107 

Naperville 

2,976 

Nashville Community H.S. 
District 99 

Nashville 

438 

New Berlin Community Unit 
District 16 

New Berlin 

297 

New Holland-Middletown Com. U. 
District 22 

New Holland 

125 

Newman Community Unit 
District 303 

Newman 

139 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Niantic-Harris town Com. Unit 

Niantic 

260 

Normal Community Unit 

Normal 

1,775 

Ridgewood Community High School 

Norridge 

1,646 

North Chicago Community H.S. 

North Chicago 

1,358 

Oakland Community Unit 

Hi Q 1*T i r t ^ 

Oakland 

200 

Ridgeland Community H.S. 

Oak Lawn 

2,797 

River Forest Cons. H.S. 
n-i^trirt 7 00 

Oak Park 

4,296 

Ofallon Twp High School 

Hi cl—rirl* 70*^ 

Ofallon 

1,252 

Union Conmunity Unit 

Hicl-'rirl* 11^ 

Oquawka 

292 

Oregon Community Unit 

n-i c 1* -r T r 1* 7 70 

Oregon 

525 

Orion Community Unit 

DlStnCL LLo 

Orion 

401 

Oswego Community Unit 

Oswego 

903 

Palatine Twp High School 
ni<;trict 211 

Palatine 

1,634 

Palestine Community Unit 
Di t rict 3 

Palestine 

169 

Orland Park Cons* H.S. 
District 230 

Palos Hills 

3,833 

Pana Community Unit 
District 8 

Pana 

D O f 

Maine Twp High School 
District 207 

Park Ridge 

11,338 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 


Paxton Community Unit 

TH c t* t 1 r" t* 7 

Paxton 

562 


Pays on Community Unit 

Pays on . 

231 


Pearl City Community Unit 

JJJL0LIJLL.L LdVV 

Pearl City 

190 


Pekin Community High School 

Pekin 

4,171 


Pekin Area Voc Center 

Pekin 

831 


Peoria Public Schools 

JJJL0LIJLL.L J. *j \j 

Peoria 

7,035 


Peotone Community Unit 
n-i<?trict 207U 

Peotone 

408 


Perry Community High School 
\)i f^tri ct 17 2 

Perry 

73 


Pinckneyville Community H.S. 

Dictrirt 101 

Pinckneyville 

545 


Piper City Community Unit 

Piper City 

124 


Piano Community Unit 

UlSti JLL.L 00 

Piano 

412 


Pleasant Hill Community Unit 

JJlSt.IJLL.L 0 

Pleasant Hill 

158 


Pleasant Plains Com Unit 

Pleasant Plains 

275 


Pontiac Twp High School 

Pontiac 

904 


Riverdale Community Unit 
District 100 

Port Byron 

452 


Princeton Twp High School 
District 500 

r rince ton 

77 

o 

ERIC 

Prophets t^n-Lyndon Unit 
District 003 

Prophets town 

353 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Quincy Public Schools 
District 172 

Quincy 

2,207 

Quincy Area Voc-Tech. Center 
1444 Maine Street 

Quincy 


Rankin Township High School 
District 223 

Rankin 

93 

Rantoul Twp High School 
District 193 

Rantoul 

1,601 

Panhandle Community Unit 
District 2 

Raymond 

310 

Ridge Farm Twp High School 
District 221 

Ridge Farm 

130 

Brookfield Twp High School 
District 208 

Riverside 

1,991 

Riverton Community H.S. 
District 242 

Riverton 

253 

Robinson Community Unit 
District 2 

Robinson 

797 

Rock Falls Twp High School 
District 301 

Rock Falls 

1,204 

Rockford Public Schools 
District 205 

Rockford 

11,692 

Harlem Unit District 
District 122 

Rockford 

2,564 

Rockford Area Voc. Center 
201 South Madison Street 

Rockford 

635 

Hononegah Community H.S. 
District 207 

Rockton 

767 * 

Lake Park Community H.S. 
District 108 

Roselle 

1,975 

Rn<;pvi11p Comrtunitv Uni 1* 
District 200 

Ros e vi 1 le 

198 

Rosiclare Community Unit 
District 1 

Roseclare 

172 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Round Lake Community Unit 
District 116 

Round Lake 

689 

Roxana Community Unit 
District 1 

Roxana 

913 

St. Charles Community Unit 
District 303 

St. Charles 

1,230 

St. Elmo Community Unit 
District 202 

St. Elmo 

228 

Triad Community Unit 
District 2 

St. Jacob 

705 

St. Joseph-Ogden High School 
District 305 

St. Joseph 

390 

Salem Community High School 
District 600 

Salem 

920 

Sandoval Community Unit 
District 501 

Sandoval 

298 

Sandwich Community Unit 
District 430 

Sandwich 

497 

Saybrook- Arrowsmith Com. Unit 
District 11 

Saybrook 

208 

Scales Mound Community Unit 
District 211 

Scales Mound 

i 
1 

109 

Serena Community High School 
District 390 

Serena 

327 

Shabbona Community Unit 
District 425 

Shabbona 

187 

Shannon Community Unit 
District 303 

Shannon 

187 

Southeast Community Unit 
District 2 

Shawnee town 

193 

Shelbyville Community Unit 
District 4 

Shelbyville 

602 

Sheldon Community Unit 
District 5 

Sheldon 

144 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Jamaica Cons. High School 
District 237 

Sidell 

242 

Somonauk Community Unit 
District 432 

Somonauk 

140 

Niles Township High Schools 
District 219 

Skokie 

7,975 

South Beloit Community Unit 
District 320 

South Beloit 

413 

Sparland Community Unit 
District 3 

Sparland 

155 

Sparta Community Unit 
District 140 

Sparta 

684 

Springfield Public Schools 
District 186 

Springfield 

6,973 

Springfield Area Voc. School 
District 186 

Springfield 

1,125 

Hall Twp. High School 
District 502 

Spring Valley 

576 

Staunton Community Unit 
District 6 

Staunton 

386 

Steeleville Community Unit 
District 138 

Steeleville 

224 

Sterling Twp. High School 
District 300 

Sterling 

1,896 

Sterling Area Voc. School 
District 300 

Sterling 

1,865 

Sterwardson-Strasburg C.U. 
District 5A 

Stewardson 

202 

Stoningham Community Uni-^t 
District 7 

Stonington 

238 

Sullivan Community Unit 
Hi <; tri ct "^00 

Sullivan 

445 

Sycamore Conununity Unit 
District 427 

Sycamore 

843 


Titl4 ■. FASHIONS 4 FABRICS" 


Author . • D ate Pub» 1970 

^ ^, Educational & Consume^T" Relations 

Publiahe r J> C- Penney Companyi Inc.t 1301 Avenue of the AmericaSt New Yorict 

~~ ■ ■ '. 7 " NY 10019 

T0aah0r or Student Material Teacher Coat $1»25 Length 

Grade Level Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggeeted Time of Vee ^. A 

OBJErCTIVES: 


SUMMARY \DESCRIPTION: The fiber covered is polyester. Included are swatched 
pagesy pattern envelopesy a Textile Newsletter on polj^ester* and a fashion Infor- 
mation sheet* 



AVAILABLE I SSTFUCTOR MATERI A L AND [J^^TS ; Also available In Spanish. ' 



FINANCING A NEW PARTNJERSHIP 


Date Pub. 


Educational & Consumer Relations 

Publisher J> C. P enney Company » Inc.» 1301 Avenue of the Americas^ New York> 

" " " . NY 10019 

Teacher or S tudent M.. t erial Teucher ^ oBt $1.25 Length Unit 

Grade Leve I Syondary/Colleglate/Adu lt Suggeete 


OBJECTIVES : 



^SUMMARY DEi!^RIPTION : Includes ^ference sheets on the following subjectsi 
^ unders.tandlng your Income (including deductions); adding a new member to the 
family (including suggested minimum layette and maternity wardrobe); and finan- 
cing major purchases (i/icludlng information on credit). Also included lis j^e: 
which was developed to nise the backgrounds, Uncomet values and goalig of couples 
and information frpm the ^reference sheets in problems solving situations. 

' <» • ■ ■ " ■ . ■ " 

E^C'LABLE lNSTRU(-:\: '^■r-'FiRI^L AND TESTS: 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

ENROLLMI'NT 

Tampico Twp . High School 
District oUZ 

Tampico 

154 

Teutopolis Community Unit 
uisuncL ju 

Teutopolis 

397 

Toluca Community Unit 

JJlot.IlL.L £t 

Toluca 

159 

Tonica Community High School 

JJj.oLIJ.L.L. OUU 

Tonica 

152 

Tower Hill Community High Schoo! 

JJXoL.lJ-L.L' ± O D 

. Tower Hill 

116 

Tremont Community Unit 

uistncL /U^ 

Tremont 

244 

Century Community Unit 
uisuricL J. u u 

Ullin 

279 

Tuscola Community Unit 
Dismcu ouj. 

Tuscola 

548 

Qrbana Public Schools 
District iio 

Urbana 

1,365 

Venice Community Unit 
District 3 

Venice 

205 

Villa Grove Community Unit 
District ov 

Villa Grove 

363 

Elmhurst Community Unit 
Dis L r 1 C L O O 

Villa Park 

9,357 

Winola Community Unit 

rii c tr 1 rt 70? 

Viola 

2 70 

Virden Community Unit 

Virden 

366 

Walnut Community High School 
District 508 

Walnut 

249 

Wapella Community Unit 
District 5 

Wapella 

160 

Warren Community Unit 
District 205 

Warren 

1, 398 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMliNT 

Warrensburg-Latham C.U. 

Warrensburg 

380 

Warsaw Community Unit 

Warsaw 

274 

Lowpoint "Washburn Community Uni 

jui s L r J. C L L ± 

t 'Washburn 

240 

Washington Community High School 

Washington 

1,489 

Waterman Community Unit 

Waterman 

161 

Watseka Community High School 

JJ±bLI±L.L Lt DU 

Watseka 

575 

Waukegan Twp. High School 

Waukegan 

4,459 

Waukegan Area Voc. School 

n-i c-h-r-ifl-IIQ 
JJ±oLI±L.L J-J.^ 

Waukegan 


Waverly Community Unit 

JJ1SL.IJ-L.L U 

Waverly 

150 

Deland-Weldon Community Unit 

JUI S t i 1 C L J / 

Weldon 

176 

Wellington Community Unit 
JUI s u nc L / 

Wellington 

136 

l/vesuvixxe L»ommuni uy unit 
District 002 

Woct*Ari 11*^ 

49 S 

*T -7 

wneaton Liouuiiuni cy n±^xi ol-iiuuxo 
District 95 

WVi t* r^n 

3 ,561 

A'T'oo Vn r* t* 1 nn 1 Ppnt'^^T 

/\X d V U Cl L ± L/il CtJ. vjdlUC^J. 

Wheat on 


North Green Community Unit 
District 3 

Whitehall 

546 

Williamsf ield Community Unit 
District ziu 

Williamsf ield 

124 

Winnobago Community Unit 
District 323 

Winnebago 

436 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

HNROLLMI-NT 

New Trier Township High School 
District 203 

Winnetka 

6,286 

* E. Alton-Wood River Conununity H.S. 
District 14 

Wood River 

1,405 

Worden High School 
District 16 

Worden 

146 

Wyanet Community High School 
District 510 

Wyanet 

144 

Yorkville Community Unit 
District 115 ^ 

Yorkville 

521 

* Marissa High School 
District 200 

Marissa 

281 

* Oak Park-River Forest 
District 200 

Oak Park 

4,296 

* Rich Township High School 
District 227 

Park Forest 

4,019 

* Onarga High School 
District 1 

Onarga 

111 

* Okawville Community High School 
District 88 

Okawville 

294 


TOTAL 

513,925 

TOTAL OF ENROLLMENT OF THOSE SCHOOLS 
TO BE INCLUDED IN THE RESULTS 

RESPONDING TOO LATE 

19,189 

* Indicates schools responding too la 

:e to be included in the 

results 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES RESPONDING 


NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

ENROLLMENT 

Amundsen-Mayfair College 

Chicago 

2,286 

Belleville Area College 

Belleville 

6,530 

Blackhawk College-Main Campus 

Moline 

3,462 

Blackhawk College-East Campus 

Kewanne 

518 

Carl Sandburg College 

Galesburg 

1,018 

College of Lake County- 

Grays lake 

2,574 • 

Danville Junior College 

Danville 

1,614 

Elgin Community College 

Elgin 

1,867 

Highland Community College 

Freeport 

1,030 

John A, Logan College 

Carterville 

1,162 

Joliet Junior College 

Joliet 

2,606 

Kaskaskia College 

Centralia 

1,164 

Kennedy- King College 

Chicago 

5,310 

Kishwaukee College 

Malta 

971 

Lake Land College 

Mattoon 

2,103 

Lewis 5 Clark Junior College 

Godfrey 

1,602 

Lincoln Land Community College 

Springfield 

2,845 

Morton College 

Cicero 

1,409 

Olive- Harvey College 

Chicago 

3,022 

Parkland College 

Champaign 

2,591 

Prairie State College 

Chicago Heights 

1,973 

Rend Lake College 

Ina 

894 

*Rock Valley College 

Rock ford 

3,003 

Shawnee Community College 

Ullin 

817 

Sauk Valley College 

Dixon 

1,199 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


liNHOLLMIiN'l 


Southeastern Illinois College 
^Southwest College 
Spoon River Community College 
State Community College 
Triton College 

*William Rainey Harper College 

McHenry County College 
*Loop College 


Harrisburg 

Chicago 

\ 

Canton 

East St. Louis 

River Grove 

Palatine 

Crystal Lake 
Chicago 


698 

2,983 

690 

1,973 

5,437 

5,328 

771 
4,329 


TOTAL 


60>136 


* indicates late respondents and are rot included in the results 


ERLC 


APPENDIX E 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS RESPONDING INDICATING 


NO VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


NAMIi OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMI'N'l' 

Oreana Community Unit 
District 1 

Argenta 

378 

Stonefort Community Unit* 
District 2 

Carrier Mills 

183 

Community District #1 

Vermilion County 


Has ton Community Unit 
District 121 

Eas ton 

61 

East Lynn Twp. High School 
District 222 

East Lynn 

61 

Elmwood Park Community Unit 
District 401 

Elmwood Park 

1,212 

Erie Community Unit 
District 2 

Erie 

321 

Gillman Community Unit 
District 2 

Oilman 

361 

Industry Community Unit 
District 165 

Industry 

136 

Lafayette Twp. High School 
District 68 

Lafayette 


Tremont Community Unit 
District 702 

Tremont 

244 


TOTAL 

2,957 


APPENDIX F 
SHCONDARY SCHOOLS NCfl' PESPONDING 
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LULA 1 1 UlN 


Allendale Community Unit 
District 17 

Allendale 

80 

Alto Pass Community High School 
District 202 

Alto Pass 

212 

Amboy Community Unit 
District 272 

Amboy 

504 

Anna Joesboro Com. High School 
District ol 

Jonesboro 

620 

Assumption Community Unit 
District y 

Assumption 

370 

Athens Community Unit 
Dis trict z 1 J 

Athens 

230 

Atwood-Hammond Community Unit 
District 39 

Atwood 

257 

Augusta Community Unit 
District 2 

Augusta 

231 

Aviston Community High School 
District 71 

Aviston 

417 

•Avon Community Unit 
Distric 176 

Avon 

184 

Barry Community Unit 
District 1 

Barry 

171 

Bismarck Community Unit 
District 1 

Vermilion 

303 

Bluffs Community Unit 
District I 

Bluffs 

142 

Bowen Community Unit 
District 

Bowen 

627 

Bradley Bourbonnais 
District 307 

Bradley 

1,502 

Reed-Custer Twp, High School 
District 206 

Braidwood 

271 

Bridgeport Twp. High School 
District 312 

Bridgeport 

370 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

HNROLLMIiNT 

ABL Conununity Unit 
District 6 

Broadlands 

120 

Brookport Unit District #38 

Brookport 

108 

Browns town Community Unit 
District 201 

Browns town 

158 

Buckley-Loda Community Unit 

Buckley 

170 

Camp Point Community Unit 

Camp Point 

39 7 

Canton Union School 

Canton 

853 

Carlinville Community Unit 

T^T c 1" Ti r" 1" 1 

Carlinville 

645 

Carthage Community High School 
District 312 

Carthage 

400 

Casey Community Unit 
District C-1 

Casey 

367 

Cave-in-Rock Community Unit 
Di ^ t ric t 2 

Cave-in-Rock 

174 

*Centralia Twp. High School 
District 200 

Centralia 

1,658 

Cerro Gordo Community Unit 
District 275 

Cerro Gordo 

275 

Chadwick Community Unit 
Dis trict 399 

Chadwick 

87- 

Chandlerville Community Unit 
Di s t ri c t 6 2 

Chandlerville 

95 

Ball-Chatham Community Unit • 
District 5 

Chatham 

556 

Chrisman Community Unit 

U i S LXl C L D 

Chrisman 

138 

Scottland Community High School 
Christopher Community High Schc 

District 38 

Chrisman 
ol Christopher 

54 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNkOLI.MIiNT 

Cisne Community High School 

Cisne 

238 

Clay City Community High School 

ulS t ri C L Ik) o 

Clay City 

225 

Central Community Unit 
UlS L ri c L 4 

Clifton 

673 

Cobden Unit School 
UlS L n c L X / 

Cobden 

212 

Colchester Community Unit 
UlS L ri c L 1 ou 

Colchester 

173 

Octavia Community Unit 
Ulstrict o 

Colfax 

229 

Cornell Community High School 
District 70 

Cornell 

117 

Cowden Community High School 
District 188 

Cowden 

184 

Crescent-Iroquois C. U. 
District ZbZ 

Crescent City 

86 

Cuba Community Unit 
UlstriCL 

Cuba 

283 

Cullom Community High School 
UlS uricu z/u 

Cullom 

172 

Dallas City Community Unit 
uismcu ooo 

Dallas City 

181 

Uanvers L»ojiiJiiuni uy uniu 
District 6 

uan ve rs 

1/1/1 
1 4 'f 

uanviiie Lommuniuy uniL 
District 118 

uanvii le 

9 7.1 Q 

Depue Unit District #103 

Depue 

109 

Dieterich Community Unit 

District 30 

Dieterich 

173 

Divernon Coimnunity Unit 
Distric 13 

Divernon 

114 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

ENROLLMENT 

Donovan Community Unit 
District 3 

Donovan 

383 

Duquoin Community Unit 
District 300 

Duquoin 

585 

Dwight Twp. High School 
District 230 

Dwight 

866 

Earlville Community Unit 
uisrriCL y 

Earlville 

155 

Edinburg Community Unit 
District 4 

Edinburg 

152 

Elverado Community Unit 
District lyo 

Elkville 

203 

Elkhart Community Unit 
District 406 

Eklhart 

90 

Elmwood Community Unit 
District 322 

Elmwood 

287 

Enfield Community Unit 
District 4 

Equality 

69 

Eureka Community Unit 
District 140 

Eureka 

456 

Evanston Twp. High School 
District 202 

Evanston 

5,234 

Farming ton Community Unit 
District 324 

Farmington 

615 

Flora iv/p. nign ocnooi 
District 99 

r ±\j L ci 

662 

1 OS smo or nomewo ou n±gii ov^iiuu± 
District 233 

F 1 mnn n T 

3, 586 

Galena Unit District #120 

Galena 

468 

Goreville Twp. High School 
District 71 

Goreville 

102 

Mississippi Valley Com. Unit 
District 166 

Gorham 

90 


Ediicatlonal & Consumer R^atlons' 

Publiahe r J> C» Penney Company # Inc»p 1301 Avenue of the Americas # New York t 

" ^ - ' > NY 10019 

, faaahtfi^ or Student Material Student Coat Free Length k pages 

>^ Grade Level Seeondary/Adult Suggeeted Time of Uee . . 

OBJECTIVES: 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A complete explanation of gUMatftees and warranties.' 
Explains what they cover and how they protect the con^^er. 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title A GUIDE TO BUDGETING FOR THE FAMILY 


Author • ^ ' ' ^ Date Pub. 1965 

Pub I i she r U» S» Go vern nfent Printing Office^ ^ashipgtqn» DC ^20^02 

Teacher or Student M,, terinl Student C^Bt $ ,10 Length 13 pages 
.Grade Level Secondary/Jollegiaxe/Adul t * Suggested Time of \jae 
OBJECTIVES: . 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTION : Gives steps in making a budget--determining gofetls, esti- 
mating income and expenses, setting up a budget, debt payiiients, reguL&r monthly 
paymen'H day-to-day expensesi carrying out the budget — keeping recozyis and eval- 
uating the plan. Basic informatfon about how to use consumer credit wisely is 
included. 


ErJc*''^^^^ //V^rj^^'r'T ^}\ \ hRlAL' AND T£5T.^ : 

HBBMa ^ ^ ^^^^ 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Grant Park Community Unit 
District 6 

Grant Park 

180 

Grayville Community Unit 
District J. 

Grayville 

170 

Greenfield Community Unit 
District lu 

Greenfield 

287 

Green Valley Community H. S, 
District jUd 

Green Valley 

116 

Hanover Community Unit 
District ZiZ 

Hanover 

155 

Havana Community Unit 
District 126 

Havana 

378 

Alden-Hebron Community Unit 
District 271 

Hebron 

271 

Henry- Senachwine Community Unit 
District 20 

Henry 

357 

Homer Comm. Cons. High School 
District 208 

Homer 

200 

Hume-Shiloh Community Unit 
District 2 

Hume 

190 

Hurst-Busch Com. High School 
District 206 

Hurst 

1,009 

Illiopolis Community Unit 
District IZ 

Illiopolis 

154 

South Fork Community High Schoo 
District olu 

L Kincaid 

185 

West Pike Community Unit 
District 2 

Kinderhook 

269 

Knoxville Community Unit 
District 202 

Knoxville 

629 

Mid-County Community Unit 
District 4 

Lacon 

194 

Laharpe Community Unit 
District 335 

Laharpe 

238 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS NOT RESPONDING 


(page 6) 


NAMB OF SCHOOL . 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Lanark Community Unit 
District 305 

Lanark 

233 

Leaf River Community Unit 
District 270 

Leaf River 

167 

Lebanon Community High School 
District 8 

Lebanon 

406 

Lee Center Community Unit 
Dis trict L / 1 

Lee Center 

296 

Lemont Twp. High School 
District ZiU 

Lemont 

563 

Leroy Community Unit 
District 2 

Leroy 

307 

Lewistown Community High School 
Disttict 341 

Lewistown 

428 

Lexington Community Unit 
District 7 

Lexington 

274 

Liberty Community Unit 
District 2 

Liberty 

538 

Lostant Community High School 
District 400 

Lostant 

90 

Brooklyn Unit High School 
District 188 

Lovej oy 

201 

Lovington Community Unit 
District 303 

Lovington 

267 

Lyndon Community High School 
Dis trict 30 5 

Lyndon 

353 

Macon Community Unit 
District b 

Macon 

289 

Forman Community Unit 
District 124 

Manito 

252 

Mansfield Community Unit 
District 7 

Mansfield 

36 3 

Manteno Community Unit 
District 5 

Manteno 

373 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS NOT RESPONDING 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

1 

liNROLLMliNT 

Ka.nela.nd Community Unit 
District 302 

iMapie rarK 

0 OD 

Marion Conununity Unit 
District 2 

Marion 

QIC 
y lO 

Marion Area Voc . Center 

Marion 


Marseilles Public Schools 
District ibb 

Marseilles 

336 

Martinsville Community Unit 
District 3l 

Martinsville 

in 

Mascoutah Community Unit 
District ly 

Mascoutah 

1,157 

Mason City Community Unfl: 
District 

Mason City 

243 

McLeansboro Community H. S. 
District DO 

McLeansboro 

437 

Media- Wever Community Unit 
District 1U3 

Media 

232 

Melvin-Sibley Community Unit 
District 4 

Melvin 

133 

Metropolis Community H. S. 
District 20 

Metropolis 

765 

Milford Twp. High School 
District 233 

Milford 

250 

Milledgeville Community Unit 
District 312 

Milledgeville 

182 

Minooka Community High School. 
Dis trict ill 

Minooka 

458 

Momence Community Unit 
District 1 

Momence 

542 

Meridian Community Unit 
District 101 

Mo unds 

406 

Wabash Community Unit 
District 348 

Mt. Carmel 

8 56 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNKOLLMIiNT 

Mt. Morris Community Unit 
District 261 

Mt . Morris 

362 

Mt. Pulaski Twp. High School 
District 28 

Mt. Pulaski 

292 

Mulberry Grove Community Unit 
District 120 

Mulberry Grove 

200 

Mundelein Community High School 
District 186 

Mundelein 

1,585 

Nauvoo-Colusa Community Unit 
District 325 

Nauvoo 

339 

Neoga Community Unit 
District 3 

Neoga 

298 

Neponset Twp. High School 
District 504 

Neponset 

89 

Newark Community High School 
District 18 

Newark 

236 

New Athens Community Unit 
District 60 

New Athens 

1,249 

Newton Community High School 
District 127 

Newton 

814 

W. Richland Community Unit 
District 002 

Noble 

167 

Nokomis Community Unit 
District 22 

Nokomis 

452 

Norris City-Omaha C. U. 
District 3 

Norris City 

' 218 

Oblong Township High School 
District 203 

Oblong 

291 

Odell Community High School 
District 160 

Odell 

165 

Odin Comjnunity High School 
District 700 

Odin 

1Z5 

Ohio Community High School 
District 505 

Ohio 

81 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

* Okawville Community High School 
District 00 

Okawville 

294 

East Richland Community Unit 
District 1 

Olney 

1,145 

*Onarga Community Unit 
District 1 

Onar ga 

111 

R 0 V A Community Unit 
District 208 

Oneida 

318 

Orangeville Community Unit 
District 203 

Orangeville 

Z57 

Ottawa Twp. High School 
District 140 

Ottawa 

1,889 

Northwestern Community Unit 
District 2 

Palmyra 

198 

Paris Schools 
District 95 

Paris 

1,053 

Patoka Community Unit 
District 100 

Patoka 

119 

Pawnee Community Unit 
District 11 

Pawnee 

194 

Pecatonica Community Unit 
District 303 

Pecatonica 

299 

Porta Community Unit 
District zuz 

Petersburg 

223 

Southwestern Community Unit 
Uls unci, y 

Piasa 

639 

Pittsfield Community Unit 
District 10 

Pittsfield 

651 

IT J. dXii i. X c J. u. % rix^ii OL.iivjvj± 

District 202 

PI Ql TtPi H 
IT J.clXiii.XCJ.U. 

1 (16 7 

Polo Community Unit 
District 222 

Polo 

350 

Livingston Area Voc. Center 

Pontiac 

131 

North Boone Cons. H. S. 
District 200 

Poplar Grove 

354 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

liNROLLMIiNT 

Potomac Twp. High School 
District 229 

Potomac 

121 

Adlai Stevenson Cons. H. S. 
District 125 

Prairie View 

945 

Ramsey Community Unit 
District 204 

Ramsey 

] 89 

Red Bud Community Unit 
Distric 132 

Red Bud 

573 

R U C E Community Unit 
District 3 

Reddick 

183 

Richmond-Burton Community Unit 
District 157 

Richmond 

316 

North Gallatin Community Unit 
District 1 

Ridgeway 

202 

Roanoke-Benson Community Unit 
District 60 

Roanoke 

342 

Th awvi lie Communi ty Uni t 
District 3 

Roberts 

128 

Rochester Community Unit 
District 3A 

Rochester 

364 

Rock Island Public Schools 
District 41 

Rock Island 

2,433 

Rossville Cons. High School 
District 236 

Rossville 

198 

Schyler Co. Community Unit 
Dis trict 1 

Rushville 

526 

St. Francisville Community Unit 
District 102 

St. Francisville 

94 

Saunemin Community Unit 
District 6 

Saunemin 

107 

Savanna Community Unit 
District 122 

Savanna 

439 

San Jose Community Unit 
District 122 

San Jose 

128 
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MAMF OP ^runni 

T OrATTOM 


Northwest Community Unit 
District 175 

Sciota 

226 

Seneca Twp. High School 
District 160 

Seneca 

263 

Sesser Community Unit 
District 196 

Sesser 

249 

Sherrard Commtmity Unit 
District 200 

Sherrard 

456 

Stanford Community Unit 

Stanford 

264 

Stillman Valley Community Unit 

Stillman Valley 

406 

Stnrktnn Cnmmiinitv Utlit 
District 206 

Stockton 

376 

Streator Twd. Hieh School 
District 40 

Streator 

1,693 

Sn Henderson Communitv Unit 
District 116 

Stonghurst 

232 

Sumner Ti-ro. Hieh School 
District 100 

Sumner 

139 

V I T Community Unit 
District 2 

Table Grove 

224 

Egyptian Community Unit 
District 5 

Tamms 

400 

Tavlorville Communitv Unit 
District 3 

Taylorville 

762 

Rockrid^e Communitv Unit 
District 300 

Taylor Ridge 

547 

Tbompsonville Community H. S. 
District 112 

Thompson 

150 

Tiskilwa Community Unit 
District "^00 

Tiskilwa 

167 

Cumberland Community Unit 
District 77 

Toledo 

434 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

HNROLLMIiNT 

Tolono Community Unit 
District 7 

Tolono 

623 

Toulon Twp. High School 
District 4 

Toulon 

271 

Wesclin Community Unit 
District 3 

Trenton 

283 

Vandalia Community Unit 
District 203 

Vandalia 

490 

Okaw Area Vocational Center 

Vandalia 

226 

Vienna Twp. High School 
District 133 

Vienna 

402 

Virginia Community Unit 
District 64 

Virginia 

210 

Waterloo Community Unit 
District 5 

Waterloo 

573 

Wauconda Community Unit 

Wauconda 

936 

District 118 



Wayne^ City Community High School 
District 226 

Wayne City 

234 

Wenona Community Unit 
District 1 

Wenona 

300 

West Chicago Community High Schc 
District 94 

>ol West Chicago 

1,415 

Westfield Twp. High School 
District 94 

West Chicago 


Westfield Twp. High School 
District 201 

Westfield 

72 

W. Frankfort Community Unit 
District 168 

W. Frankfort 

772 

Trico Community Unit 
District 176 

Williams ville 

214 

Wilmington Community Unit 
District 209U 

Wilmington 

661 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HNROLLMIiNT 


Winchester Community Unit 
District 1 

Windsor Community Unit 
District 1 

Witt High School 
District 66 

Shawnee Community Unit 
District 84 

Woodlawn Community High School 
District 205 

Yates City Community Unit 
District 207 

Wyoming Community High School 
District 71 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT OF THOSE SCHOOLS 
TO BE INCLUDED IN THE RESULTS 


Winchester 

Windsor 

Witt 

Wolf Lake 
Woodlawn 
Yates City 
Wyoming 


314 

207 

99 

252 

127 

200 

2 34 


TOTAL 


RESI'ONDING TOO LATE 


91.037 


19,189 


* Indicates schools responding late 


ERIC 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


liNROLLMIiNT 


College of DuPage 
Illinois Central College 
Kankakee Community College 
Malcolm X College 
Moraine Valley Community College 
Oakton Community College 
Thornton Community College 
Waubonsee Community College 
Wilbur Wright College 


Glen Ellyn 
East Peoria 
Kankakee 
Chicago 
Palos Hills 
Morton Grove 
South Holland 
Sugar Grove 
Chicago 


TOTAL 


5,967 
4,670 
1,189 
4,600 
3,042 
2,468 
2,863 
1,973 
4,965 


31.737 
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INTRODUCTION 


The report which follows is a conceptual design of a Total 
Manpower Planning System for the State of Illinois. It is not, 
nor Wois it intended to be under the contract, a detailed study 
on how such a design can be implemented. Rather, it is intended 
to be a basis for discussion and decision as to whether to under- 
take a more ambitious study of the feasibility of implementing the 
concept. Any effort to move from a concept such as the Total Man- 
power Planning System (TMPS) to implementation should be based upon 
scrutiny and evaluation by the local and state agencies and private 
organ i z a ti on s in vo 1 ve d . 

No Icurge systems plan such as the TMPS should, or indeed can, be 
imposed. A carefully designed process of discussion, education and 
evaluation must provide the basis for what is a suggested major change 
in the way manpower, education and economic development is planned 
for in Illinois. What Illinois does in this direction could be an 
innovation of major proportions. No other state, or the federal 
government, has yet moved to develop the type of articulated planning 
system conceived of in this report. To do so will take time, the 
will to change attitudes about agency roles, and the sharing of plan- 
ning responsibilities which are based on a new relationship between 
local communities, the state legislature and the Office of the 
Governor. 
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CHAPTER I 

CONCEPTUALIZATION OF A TOTAL MANPOWER PXiANNING SYSTEM 
FOR THE STATE OF ILLINOI,j 

THE TOTAL MANPOWER PLANNING SYSTEM (TMPS) CC»JCEPT 

Hie 1971 Manpower Report of the President * highlights the new role 
given by the federal goveminent to states and localities in the planning 
and delivery of manpower services. The combination of forces which 
have been set in motion by the Nixon Administration to both decentral- 
ize manpower program decisionmeiking and decategorize programs should, 
it is claimed, make it possible to better tailor manpower activities 
to area labor market conditions and to the needs of an area's target 
populations • 

This objective is certainly desirable. Whether it is attainable, 
given the number of federal, regional, state, and local agencies; in- 
volved in funding and administering a vast array of programs dealing 
with the various coii5>onents comprising a Total Manpower Planning System 
(TMPS) is a fair question. The vested interests of these agencies in 
their programs, and the limited funds available to them for developing 
experimental models, plus the fact that revenue sharing funds in toto 
may provide less money for use by states and communities than the 
categorical grants previously available for manpower development, eire 
all inhibiting factors to an early date for states and comm\anities to 
achieve full responsibility for planning and implementing a total man- 
power delivery system. 


* Manpower Report of the President (Washington, D. C. , U.S. 
Goveminent Printing Office; March, 1973.) 


Learning from Past Experience 

The major lesson we have leaunied through our experience over the 
past two decades is that our nation cannot plan and inplement a man- 
power delivery system unless this system is rooted in our local commu- 
nities and states. Yet few states, if any, have as yet developed a 
planning and implementation capability, much less an over-all concept 
for a total manpower delivery system. This fact is of prime consequence 
in our evolutionary efforts to achieve a rational system for manpower 
development and utilization* 

Many states, including Illinois, are presently engaged in efforts 
to coordinate the various facets of the manpower development and utili- 
zation programs that are cxirrently in operation. However, much of this 
activity can be characterized more as ensuring coii5)liance with federal 
agency regulations, guidelines and legislation than as planning to meet 
state needs, despite the fact that three major components of a TMPS — the 
public school system, the Employment System, and the Uheit^loyment Insur- 
ance Program — are controlled by the states and have been for many years. 

rrtie additional manpower program elements to be decategorized and 
decentralized by the federal government are those dealing with the 
disadvantaged and so-called unerployable target populations. However, 
de categorization, decentralization and revenue sharing will not auto- 
matically assure successful resolution of the problems posed by these 
segments of oxir population. The federal government's almost total con- 
trol of the programs and funds for resolving these problems has generally 
not succeeded for a ntamber of reasons other than the fact that state and 


local community governing bodies have had to operate within para- 
meters established by federal agencies. 

A major reason ^ of course, for the failure of the federal gov^ 
emment's "weir-on-poverty" efforts is that the funds provided by Congress 
and the administration have never gone beyond experimentation, innovation 
and demonstration. Furthermore, most researchers in the field are now 
agreed that the federal programs were narrowly conceived as part of a 
national "welfare program" rather than in terms of a Total Manpower 
Planning System. Yet even within this narrow federal concept, many 
successful innovative and experimental programs resulted from the 
categorical grants controlled from Washington, D.C. Concerned legis- 
lators and manpower development authorities are fearful that these 
programs will be discontinued and/or ignored as a result of revenue 
sharing, decategorizatjpn and decentralization. 

The best assxarance that this will not happen is for state officials 
who are responsible for manpower development and utilization programs 
to conceptualize the mission of a TMPS — its operational milieu, organi- 
zational structxare, staffing pattern, and information flow (including 
evaluation feedback to planners and managers)" — which will be in con- 
sonance and partnership with other state and federal government agencies 
concerned with humar resoxirces development within Illinois. Without 
such a planned system, Illinois will succeed no better in the futxire 
than the federal government has in the past in providing a rational 
TMPS. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN HUMAN RESOURCES 

There are two major stated objectives that have traditionally 
motivated state government efforts in the manpov;er field — to amplify 
"the economic strength of the state , and to increase the economic and 
social well-being of the people of that state. Achievement of each of 
these objectives is seen as essential to the achievement of the other. 
Successful efforts to increase the economic strength of a community, 
a region or a state strengthens the institutional foundation for indi- 
vidual economic eind social well-being. Successful efforts to improve 
the economic and social well-being, and especially the employability , 
of its people provides the huiran resources needed for developing state 
economic strength. The sum total of the costs involved in achieving 
these objectives is the capital investment in human resources. 

The concept of "capital investment" implies that there be some 
measurably profitable rate of return. When applied to human resoxirces / 
much confusion exists as to what is to be considered capital investment, 
v^at returns are to be measxired, and what rates of return are to be con- 
sidered profitable. The variety of factors involved in "capital invest- 
rr^ent in human resoxarces" is worth considering. 
Education — the Basic Investment 

Investment in educational and training facilities and programs by 
the state, by its communities, and by employers is probably the largest 
and most bcisic of all investments in human resoxirces because such in- 
vestment has a direct impact on the kind of economy and economic growth 
which will develop within the state, given the existence of certain 
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beneficial ecological and denvographic conditions. Illinois abounds 
in beneficial circumstances — a stable population, a coitparatively 
low unemploynvent rate, a high productivity rate, a top export state 
in both agricultural and manufactured products, a hub of freight emd 
water traffic, a center of institutions of higher education, etc. All 
these circumstances have produced an abiondance of highly talented man- 
power — tlie kind which provides the leadership and ability to keep the 
economy moving at a cost which is coitqpetitively advantageous in both 
the United States and overseas. 

In order to stay competitive, however, Illino.s must constantly 
be aware that other states and nations are seeking this same type of 
manpower, and will either attempt to attract them to leave Illinois, 
or "grow them at home." In either case, the initial effort and 
basic investment will be the establishment of appropriate educational 
and traininLj facilities and programs. Thus, "investment in education" 
becomes synonomous with both "economic growth potential" and "capital 
investment in human resources." 
Human Resources and Economic Development 

Investment in education and training (humcin resources) is the 
important coalescing factor around which economic development takes 
place. ExaiT5>les of this can be cited in the development which has 
taken place in such arecis as the Princeton coit5)lex# Route 128 around 
Boston, the Triangle area in North Ccurolina, and Palo Alto, California. 
Here we have prime exan5)les of investment in education as both a user 
of capital and a producer of capital. In Illinois, we have as a case 
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in point, the move of Standard of Indiana from Whiting, Indiana to 
Naperville, Illinois. The move was dictated by the fact that Standard's 
researchers wanted easier commuting to a cultural center (Chicago) , 
better schools for their children, easier availability of outstanding 
institutions of higher education, and closer commionication with other 
researchers at Argonne Laboratories. Other research -oriented organi- 
zations have followed Standard to the same town, with consequent growth 
of business and industry in the entire area. 

But investment in education per se will not automatically serve 
the best interests of people nor stssure economic health and growth, as 
many underdeveloped nations and U.S. colleges and universities are 
learning. Assuming that a state or community is providing high quality 
elementary and secondary education — which is basic and a sine qua non — 
investment in other forms of education and training such as vocational, 
technical, continuing and higher education, must be based on the principles 
of comparative advantage. For exaii5)le. Caterpillar invests heavily in 
continual training programs for its employees in order to constantly 
increase the productivity of its manpower and to keep costs at a mini- 
mum so that it can compete advantageously in both American and oversecis 
markets. It's training programs include both long-range development 
of managerial talent as well as short-range specific skill-related 
training. The State of Illinois also has to make the seime type of de- 
cisions as to where and how to invest in education to maintain, exploit, 
expand anc^ improve its comparative advantages, internally and externally. 
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As an example of the application of the principle of comparative 
advantage, if Illinois determines that a particular industry is becoming 
of increasing importance to the state, either in terms of imports or 
exports, then it makes a great deal of sense to train individuals for 
that industry rather than for one which is of declining importance. In 
other words, Illinois would make a greater capital investment in human 
resoxarces for a growing industry than a declining industry. One possible 
formula which comes to mind would involve a direct relationship between 
the decline in numbers of persons engaged in a particular industry and 
a cut in appropriations for education and training for that industry by 
the State Department of Education. While nothing so simple is advocated, 
this does illustrate oxar point. Admittedly, making such determinations 
is very complex. That they must be made, however, is obvious since it 
makes no sense whatever to invest in education and training programs 
simply because they happen to exist. 


What is needed is a new set of guidelines, and even formuleis, which 
will rationally allocate more education and training monies to growth 
industries and businesses and less to declining industries and businesses. 
The development of such guidelines and formulas will require joint, colla- 
borative in-depth involvement of educators, industry and business leaders 
and economic developers throughout the state, its regional areas, and 
local communities. Annually, they would review the variety of demographic, 
industrial, economic, and employment statistics and reports prepared by 
various federal, state and local governmental agencies and rationalize 
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them through expert knowledge and judgments of industry and business 
leaders. Recommendations would be made to the governor and the legis- 
latxire as to priority allocations and amounts of money to be spent on 
particular education and training facilities and programs throughout 
the state — by area and local community. It is quite possible that the 
Illinois State Advisory Council on Vocational Education, with its broadly 
representative membership and area of responsibility, would be the appro- 
priate agency to conduct this review # analysis and recommendatory function 
as will be discussed later in this report. 

In addition to making annual recommendations concerning capital 
investment in human resoxarces based on economic health and growth con- 
siderations, it would also be necessary to suggest a five-year plan. 
This long-range plan would be the basis for the next annual series of 
projections and recommendations since Illinois' economy must be viewed 
as dynamic and in a continuing state of transition. Some industries 
grow; some decline. New ones are initiated; old ones change, move out 
of the state, or simply go out of existence. Investment in education 
and training must be constantly responsive to these changes on an 
a. priori basis rather than ex post facto . 
Rate of Return on Human Resoxirces Investment 

With this background, let us turn to the problem of comparing 
capital investment in hiiman resoxirces to capital investment in land, 
buildings, highways, and so forth. It is possible to determine a rate 
of return on the investinent in physical struct\ires. It is also possible 
for a state or community to capitalize the rate of return on the invest- 
ment involved in training a factory worker to become a machine operator 
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if he stays in that job over a period of 25 years and remains within 
the state. Calculation of a rate of return on investment assumeo that 
the item in which the investment is being made is by its very nature 
a captive item — a piece of property # a building, a highway, etc. In 
discussing investment in people, the only captive factor which can be 
assumed is that they will most likely remain within the borders of the 
United States. It cannot be assumed that a person v;ill remain either 
within the borders of the community or state in which he received his 
education or training. We do know, of course, that people with low- 
level skills, and people from lower socio-economic groups have lesser 
mobility than professional people such as college professors, eiigineers , 
etc. The better educated, higher skilled people will tend to move to 
those areas of the United States where the economy offers them the 
greatest opportunities for career satisfaction and the amenities of 
their life-styles. If a state and its communities invest in the develop- 
ment of talented people, but its economy offers little opportunity for 
their utilization, then the state must expect a low or minus rate of 
return on its investment. 
Education for Transition 

Thus, a state's capital investment in human resources must be 
geared to capital investment in its economy and vice versa. This 
throws a tremendous burden on forecasting economic trends eis well cis 
needs for investment in education — even for a state as stable as is 
Illinois. For example, many highly talented people from California's 
declining aerospace industry axe moving to Illinois in search of jobs. 
These people, with appropriate retraining, can become an invaluable 
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resource for the economic growth of Illinois. Recognition of this 
fact provides a new view of public education and training — that our 
schools (at all levels) should be considered as institutions designed 
to facilitate the transition of people from one stage in life to 
another, from grade school to junior high school, from junior high 
school to high school, from high school to work or college, from one 
job to another, from unemployment to work, and so forth. 

The transitional nature of the life, perceptions, aspirations, 
needs, etc., of individuals is particularly relevant to the career 
and life-style they seek, which in turn is dependent on the kind of 
work they do. Thus any institution which provides educi^tional and 
training programs for individuals seeking to prepare themselves for 
jobs and careers in an economy as diversified as that of Illinois must 
provide not only a wide range of options, but must also .continuously 
keep these options open and relevant to the transitional nature of 
industry and business, as well as of the individuals seeking the facili- 
tative services of the educational institution. 

Public educational institutions and programs are not the only 
facilitative agencies and services provicf 3d by the state and the economy 
to mediate or facilitate the transition of individuals from one job or 
career to another. Also involved are the State Employment Service, 
private employment agencies, private institutions of education and train- 
ing, vocational rehabilitation services, unemployment insurance, industry 
and union training programs, etc. The cost of these programs must also 
be considered as part of the state's capital investment in human resoxirces. 
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To the extent that they are all harnessed together with economic, 
development needs to effect a dynamic movement of the market place 
in providing appropriately educated and trained manpower for an 
ever-changing economy, then a high capital investment in human 
re;:;o\arces will produce a high rate of return in terms of a healthy 
and growing economy. We believe this could be demonstrated statis- 
tically if we had base-line information from which to start. 
Summary 

Summing up this section, we are convinced that there is a direct 
and positive relationship between capital investment in human resoxarces 
and economic growth, provided that the investment is made rationally 
and selectively in terms of the principle of comparative advantage of 
the manpower needs of an ever-changing economy. And just as the economy 
of Illinois is constantly in transition, ao are its people. The economy 
needs appropriately educated and trained manpower, and the people need 
the facilitative and mediative seirvices of educational and other insti- 
tutions. Therefore the institutions that are set up to meet the needs 
of the people and the economy must also consider themselves in a trems- 
itional state on a continuing basis if they are to perform properly 
their mission in a Total Manpower Planning System. 

From this discussion it becomes apparent that Illinois manpower 
planners must simultouieously consider and neatly balance all three 
major factors of a TMPS — the people and their needs (the supply) ; the 
economy and the needs of enployers, public and private (the demand) ; 
and the needs and roles of the mediating institutions which facilitate 
the matching of sii^jply and demand in the labor market. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ILLINOIS ECONOMY AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR TMPS 

Any effort to develop and maintain an effective statewide TMPS 
must start from the basic economic nature of that particular state. 
As discussed in Chapter I, an effective TMPS must have several com- 
ponents and the ability to quickly translate data and information 
into realistic program requirements. This is very difficult to do 
when patterns or amplitudes of economic activity move quickly and 
erratically and are subject to forces which are themselves difficult 
to control or predict. For instance, a state that depends heavily on 
agriculture or an airframe industry for a major part of its economic 
stability is subject to market forces which can inflate or deflate 
its economy with little notice. When this occurs, the state is left 
with few alternatives for em^^loyment or options for short-run output 
changes . 

It is almost impossible to design a TMPS in a state where fairly 
wide swings in output, employment and growth of particular indxis tries 
can be considered a normal pattern rather than the exception. In 
such ^ state, even if a TMPS is conceived and placed in operation, it 
is operating in an economic environment in which it has a poor chance 
of achieving goals of rational and effective manpower utilization 
coupled with a healthy pattern of economic development. 

This is not the case in Illinois. In fact, the economic charac- 
teristics of Illinois, with very few exceptions, are laniquely well 


suited to an effective TMPS. Illinois is fortunate to be one of 
the very few states in the nation in which the key planning ele- 
ments of stability and forecasting potential are present in abxan- 
dance. 

REVIEW OF ILLINOIS ECC^OMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

There are a number of economic characteristics that are prime 
indicators of the probability of TMPS success in any state and that 
must be taken into consideration by Illinois officials in deciding 
whether to be the first state in the nation to adopt a TMPS approach. 
In examining each of these characteristics for the State of Illinois , 
we looked for evidence of stability in the patterns of growth cind 
change because such stability is directly related to the level of 
confidence that, can be assigned to the predictions of the types and 
directions of future economic activity, which in turn form the basis 
of rational manpower utilization and economic development planning. 
Rate of Population Growth 

To begin with, the rate of population growth itself for the State 
of Illinois has not been one which creates the problems that usually 
attend rapid increases in the general population. During the period 
1960 to 1970 while the percentage of change for population in the 
United States as a whole grew over 13 percent, the percent of ^^^ange in 
the State of Illinois was just slightly above 10 percent. For the 
next decade, 1970 to 1980, it is projected that the rate of popula- 
tion growth in the State of Illinois will be approximately one-half 
that rate or about 5 percent. 
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It is interesting to compare the Illinois 10 percent rate of 
population change during the 1960 - 1970 period with that of other 
major states. The percentage change in population between 1960 
and 1970 for California was 27 percent. For the State of Texas it 
was 16.9 percent; for the State of Michigan, it was 13.4 percent; 
New Jersey, 18.2 percent; Florida, 37.1 percent; Indiana, 11.4 
percent; and Virginia, 17.2 percent. This con^arison gives some 
idea of the degree to which the other states have had rates of pop- 
ulation increase which have posed some serious problems in terms of 
adequate eii¥>loyment opportunities # training opportianities , educa- 
tional opportunities, and the cost to the society of providing 
adequate funding for the implicit programs. 

Wage Structxares cuid Unemployment Rates 

In the nature of the economic activity in the state with special 
concern for the types of industry and the nature of the wages paid by 
these industries, again Illinois depicts a state which is well in the 
fore in terms of its wage structxire. For exait5)le, in 1970, the aver- 
age weekly earnings for production workers in all manufactxiring in- 
dustries in the State of Illinois came to $147.03 per week. Ihis was 
above the average weekly earnings for production workers in other 
major industrial states such as New York ($134.59); Pennsylvania ($131.71); 
New Jersey ($139.26); Massachusetts ($126.62); Wisconsin ($145.78); and 
Connecticut ($140.29). 

Another statistic that corroborates the advantageous wage struc- 
ture in Illinois is the fact that, as of 1970, Illinois ranked third 
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in per capita personal income after state and local taxes among the 
ten largest populated states in the nation , and first among the 
states in the Midwest. 

Not only is the average weekly wage for production workers signi- 
ficantly higher in Illinois than is the case for comparable industri- 
alized states elsewhere in the coiontiry, but the degree to which the 
problems of unemployment effect Illinois is also much less than that 
for coiT^>arable industrial states. This is demonstrated by looking 
at such years as 1970 and 1971 when the United States was at the 
peak of the recent recession. In 1970 the national unemployment 
rate was 4.8 percent while the unemployment rate in Illinois was 
only 3.9 percent. And in 1971, when the national rate jumped to 5.7 
percent/ the rate in Illinois was 4.7 percent. In compcirison with 
other states, in 1971 when the.rate of unemployment was 4.7 percent 
in Illinois, the rate of \aneitployment in California was 7.0 percent; 
New York, 5.7 percent; Pennsylvania, 5.2 percent; Ohio, 5.1 percent; 
Michigan G.2 percent; New Jersey, 7.0 percent; Massachusetts, 7.0 
percent; and Connecticut, 8.7 percent. 

The recuperative powers of the Illinois economy are best illustrated 
by the fact that, as of February 1973, while the lanemployment rate in 
the United States stood at 5.5 percent, the unemployment rate in 
Illinois had decreased to 4 percent. At the same point in time, the 
unemployment rates for other major states were 5.9 percent for Cali- 
fornia; 6.2 percent for Connecticut; 7.1 percent for Massachusetts; 
7.1 percent for Michigan; 7.1 percent for New Jersey; 5.6 percent for 
New York; and 4.9 percent for Pennsylvania. 
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Types of Industry 

In addition to the rather reasonable rate of population growth ^ 
a major reason for the obvious stability of the economy of Illinois 
is that the types of economic activity which play the major role in 
the state's industrial composition tend to be those industries which 
are more stable rather than less stable. Interestingly, for the 
period 1960 through 1970, the list of industries which have lost pop- 
ulation and have accoionted for decreases in employment in the state 
includes such industries as dair^'ing, production of meat products, 
textile mill products, railroad transportation — all of which tend to 
be activities which have not been in the forefront of major growth. 

The industries which have grown most rapidly in Illinois have 
tended to be those with the greatest prospects for economic stability 
and increased demand over the next several decades. For example, an 
examination of changes in employment by category between 1960 and 
1970 shows that there has been an employment increase of 25 percent 
for chemicals and allied products? 86 percent for riobber and plastic 
products? 26 percent for the wholesale trade; 38 percent in general 
merchandising, with a heavy component of 43 percent growth among 
department stores. 48 percent in banking services; 25 percent in 
insurance; 42 percent in various services, with a major coir4)onent of 
70 percent in business services; cind 66 percent in state and local 
government services. 

The type of activity which traditionally has called for the low- 
est skills in the skill ladder — basic agricultxire , mining and con- 
struction — has increasingly had less and less of an impact on the 
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Illinois ]abor force. Workers in these industries have typically 
been those with the most to gain from a good retraining program. 
They have had the lowest degree of mobility due to the growing 
diminution of importance of their sector and the growth of other 
higher skill sectors with the obvious need for a better educated 
and trained labor force. 

In the area of agricultxire as well as mining, it is apparent 
that Illinois will increasingly see these two sectors as lesser 
parts of their total economy in terms of overall employment import- 
ance. Dxaring the period 1965 through 1970, if one looks at cash 
receipts for agricultural production, one sees that in 1965 Illinois' 
Ccish receipts for all agricultural production accounted for 6 percent 
of the U.S. total, while in 1970, it had declined to 5.4 percent of 
the U.S. total, with only appro xirrately a 10 percent increase in 
absolute-dollars value for total cash receipts between 1965 and 1970. 
The rate of inflation in agricultural produce for the same period 
would almost eliminate what appears to be an increase in dollar value 
of output. 

In the area of mining, during the period 1960 through 1970, total 
employment in all of the mining activities in the State of Illinois 
declined from 28.9 thousand einployees to 23 thousand employees, with 
an overall percentage change of -20 percent. However, in this overall 
figure it should be noted that eit^loyment in bituminous coal and lignite 
mining has reincu.ned at about the level of 1960. The major dip in bitu- 
minous csDal employment took place during the five-year period 1960-1965 , 
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with employment picking up during the next five years so that by 
^970 it was slightly in excess of the 1960 figure. The major drop 
in employment took place in oil and gas extraction as well as other 
types of mining throughout the state* Quite probably, the future 
in bituminous coal mining will tend to remain one which does not see 
a negative rate of growth in employment, but rather a somewhat slowly 
increasing rate of growth. Given the increasing demands for energy 
in the Midwest, it is most likely that a sijbstantial amount of that 
energy will come from the bituminous coal sector. 

The services sector is not only the most rapidly growing sector 
in the Illinois economy but, interestingly, tends to be a part of 
the economy which will grow most rapidly over the foreseeable future 
and will call for the most stable type of employment as well as the 
best-trained and best-equipped type of labor force. 
E3cpenditures on Education 

In light of the projected increased demand for well-trained 
workers, the state's expenditures on education are relevant to Illinois' 
capability to meet this demand. In a comparison with the figures for 
the nation as a whole, as well as with the number of industrial states 
with which one would normally compare Illinois, it is interesting to 
note that when the estimated average-per-pupil adjusted for average- 
daily- attendance piablic school expenditures are looked at/ Illinois 
does not rank as well as one would have expected given the other com- 
parative indices we have already inentioned. For this type of expend- 
iture in 1971, Illinois spent $937; New York spent $1,370; Pennsylvania, 
$948; Michigan, $937; New Jersey, $1,088; Wisconsin, $977; Maryland, 
$968; and Connecticut, $997. The national average was $858. Since 
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a major move toward a TMPS will undoubtedly include publicly supported 
training, retraining, and educational programs, Illinois should envision 
planning for heavy increases in its educational expenditures. 
Geographic Considerations 

The economic basj of Illinois includes locational, transportation 
and communication -net. factors which figxire importantly in its TMPS. 
Illinois is obviously in the central part of the nation, but aside from 
its geographic centrality and the associated implications for access 
to markets, the existing transportation network places Illinois in a 
favorable position which can only be e:iq>ected to increase in value in 
the future. The rail, air and highway net which converges on Illinois 
(and diverges outwards from it) provides a remarkable claim on national 
and international markets and sources of supply. Not least of all, 
as a state with major ports which provide shipping links within and 
outside of national borders, the economy of Illinois will grow with 
the expansion of foreign mcurkets even if (which is not the case) it 
were not to produce a single one of the products it ships out of or 
into its ports. A major state economic activity has to do solely 
with the loading, unloading, shipping, insuring, storing and caring 
for goods coming into, going out of or going through Illinois. The 
training for and supplying of people to these types of economic acti- 
vities is an important part of the TMPS. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TMPS 

When all of the foregoing economic characteristics of Illinois 
are viewed as a whole, it can be seen that in a niimber of ways the 
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state of Illinois enjoys what the economist calls a comparative 
advantage in the production and sale of a combination of goods and 
services over other states, and that this comparative advantage is 
a rather stable one. The following graph highpoints two facts of 
importance; firstly, the economy of Illinois follows the general 
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national trend, but secondly, it displays less of the swings of the 
national economy. Its peaks are lower than the national peaks and 
its valleys are less deep. Illinois produces goods and services the 
demand for which (hence its comparative advantage) is fairly stable 
and less subject to violent excesses in market changes. This state 
enjoys an economic "insurance policy" of producing goods and services 
which are in continuing demand coupled with its being advantageously 
located to ship and sell these goods and services as well as import 
into the state the raw materials for production and sales. 

The most essential factor in the development of any planning 
system is that of stability in the system. Given a partem of economic 
change which is not mercxarial, such as is the case in the space or air- 
frame industries, we can forecast fairly well the nature of certain 
changes which are essential to the TMPS. A stable contoination of 
industries with a stable production history permits less frivolous 
forecasts of sales, employment, and raw material and manpower needs. 
These in turn permit the development of more rational and better arti- 
culated educational, skill-tredning, re-training and job mobility 
programs, as well as advances in the planning system itself. But the 
comparative advantage which Illinois has, for example, in the pro- 
duction of heavy industrial eqxaipment such as tractors and large 
generators must depend in the long-run on a training program which 
continues to provide the skilled manpower these products require for 
their manufactvire. As other states, as well as other countries, 
equip themselves with skilled people and new technologies to compete 
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more effectively for lucrative markets, a state such as Illinois 
must do more of what it has been doing, and do it more consciously 
and effectively. 

An example of what can happen is the experience of Rochester, 
New York/ where the production of lenses and cameras by Kodak re- 
flected a conqparative advantage in our national market. But this 
advantage was won away mainly by the combination of innovation in 
both technology and skills in Japan; the wage differential between 
Rochester and Tokyo was only a very small part of the gradual move 
away from the inexpensive Kodcik camera to the inexpensive Yashica 
camera. 

Increasingly, the investment in the production, upgrading and 
re-training of skilled manpower is the key production resource in 
the matter of coit^sorative advantage. Even a state with a poor 
record for economic output, diversification and comparative advan- 
tage can bring about an economic revolution if it invests in inno- 
vation, skill-training amd a rational manpower-education-training- 
economic development system. "The exaii5)le of South Carolina which 
is described later is aitple proof of this point. 

The key concept in both the wish to develop and the motivation 
to utilize the TMPS is that of transition. Given the rate of tech- 
nological change, the increased desire of workers that their work 
be meaningful, and the urgency of relating educational and skill- 
training institutions (pxjblic and private) to economic needs r we 
must develop a planning system bctsed en the transition factor . 
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Skilled 'imployees permit a firm to move from one product to another. 
New skills permit a person to move from one job to another which is 
either more interesting or better paying. New skills permit a state 
to attract new, more profitable business firms into the state. The 
key in all of this is transition. It means physical, skill, job, and 
psychological mobility. 

It is unusual for an economist to look to a poetic source for an 
illustration of an economic truth, but nothing is more appropriate to 
this conception of transition cind mobility than a few lines, appropri- 
ately from Chicago , by Carl Sandburg... 

Bareheaded, 

Shoveling, 

Wrecking, 

Planning, 

Building^ breaking, rebuilding, ... 

Hog butcher for the world. 

Took maker, stacker of wheat, 

Player with railroads and the Nation's 
Freight Handler; 

Stormy, husky, brawling. 

City of the Big Shoulders 
The transition of the Illinois economy can be seen by contrast^.ng 
the vision of Sandburg to the one we see in 1973 where over 50 percent 
of all workers in Illinois no longer make anything ' They produce services. 
Over 50 percent of the Gross State Product results from workers in government. 
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finance, insurance, real estate, transportation, communication, whole- 
sale and retail trades, and other services. And these are all economic 
activities for which training, retraining, career mobility, and job 
movement are key. This is also the case for manufacturing establish- 
ments whose en^Jloyees handle programmed machine tools, plastics ex- 
truders and solid state circuitry. 

For Illinois to maintain its present comparative advantages over 
other states and foreign competitors, which h ave been discussed in this 
Chapter, the TMPS would move in the direction of linking private, highly 
effective planning resoxirces into a partnership with local and state 
planners interested in madntaining, or even expanding, Illinois' compara- 
tive advantage and economic well being. 
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CHAPTER III 
BUILDING BLOCKS AND THE PLANNING TRIANGLE 

No TMPS can be effective unless it comes to grips with the con- 
tinuing debate over central planning versus local planning. Any system 
which starts from the premise of accepting either central or local 
planning is doomed to failure. Unless a mechanism is provided which 
brings the local planners, state legislative planners, and executive 
agency planners together in an integrated, articulated planning func- 
tion; there can be no good planning at any level. 

A TMPS for the State of I.Uinois, by definition, means a plan 
which pools all state resources in order to achieve the best balance 
of education, training and econonic development among the various 
parts of the state. And that balance of use of state resources must 
be subjected to an analysis and evaluation which combines economic 
factors as well as the political values of the electorate. 

This chapter discusses the components that must be included in 
building a TMPS , and presents a conceptual framework for coordinating 
these components, or building blocks/ into a Total Manpower Delivery 
System (TMDS) . Three of these components are essential and equally 
important to the planning function — the local area manpower planning 
agency, the legislattare , and the executive office of the Governor. 

THE PLANNING TRIANGLE 

To begin with, the state should be broken dc^ into manageable 
and logically coherent manpower planning areas (Area TMPS's or ATMPS) . 

The ATMPS staff and the ATMPS board are the "local" leg of a 
planning triangle, with the legislative stafx.*^ and Governor's executive 
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agency staffs providing the other two legs. In effect, the checks-and- 
balances system, which is at the heart of governance in our political 
system, also becomes the core concept of our TMPS. And this is a vital 
innovation. Typically, (and it differs between states and between 
states and the federal government) one branch of the government usually 
"holds all the cards" on planning. Historically, as best demonstrated 
at the federal level, it is the executive branch which has the broad 
base of resources for evaluation and planning. Congressional Committees, 
with sparce staff resources, must lean on testimony from executive 
agency personnel and outside experts to fill in information gaps. The 
result is, of course, a legislative product which largely reflects the 
executive agency program plans. Almost no resource beise for planning 
at the local level, where the action really is, is usually present. 
Under the suggested planning mechanism, local, legislative and executive 
planning play parts in the overall process, as they should, in such a 
way that local needs are weighted against each other as well as against 
the need for a well-balanced overall state need. 
Area TMPS Functions 

No matter how an Area TMPS (ATMPS) is defined, it will always be 
subject to query and question about its definitional integrity. Buc 
conceptually, let us 5iay that an ATMPS will be drawn in such a manner 
that its combination of socio-economic characteristics makes it signi- 
ficantly different from each other ATMPS. 

Hie ATMPS will be conct ned with the following fxanctions: 

• Data gathering 

• Evaluation 

• Planning 

• Reporting 


In order to carry out these functions an ATMPS staff will have to 
be established. The staff will function under the direction of an 
ATMPS Board, which is composed of equal representation from industry 
and/or agriculture (depending on the regional economy) , education/ 
local government, and labor. 

The data gathering will consist of information gathered locally, 
regionally and throughout the state. All data will be categorized and 
defined so as to be uniform throughout all TMPS planning conponents 
throughout the state. The specific nature of the data will be developed 
on the basis of a special TMPS data specification committee/ composed 
of representatives from all of the ATMPS'. Generally, all data regard- 
ing manpower demand and supply, economic activity, population, demographic 
factors, technological impacts on manpower and capital needs, revenues, 
educational activities, employment and labor force participation would 
be included in the data base. Such "tracers" as assignment of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Title number, income tax, employment compen- 
sation, or other reporting forms will be utilized for the gathering 
of data. An eaurly technical study should be undertciken to determine 
the con5)onents of the data base and what data gathering techniques 
should be utilized and developed. Some data will be gathered via state 
agencies with regional and local data breakdowns ATMPS, while other 
data will be gathered locally by the municipality or county. But all 
data will be aggregated and published in one uniform source. 

The ATMPS staff will be permanent and issue an annual report on 
its evaluation of its data and the resultant plan for manpower develop- 
ment which reflects the economic needs of the ATMPS. The Board will 
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make public recommendations concerning educational r skill, re-training 
programs cis well cis programs to provide for local economic development 
alternatives. Public hearings and debate would insure the desired in- 
puts and thou^ts of the local citizens who would be most affected by 
andr hopefully r benefit most from the proposed plan. 

All the data utilized by the ATMPS staff as well cis the individual 
ATMPS evaluations and plan proposals would then go to the relevant legis- 
lative committees and the Office of the Governor, 
State TMPS functions 

At this point, the legislative staffs and executive staff would 
perform their own evaluations of what they see as a state Total Man- 
power Delivery System (TMDS) , which is related to a statewide economic 
development program, and arrive at conclusions which would form the 
basis for the state program. Presumably, the Governor's Office would 
develop a state program which would have to be measured and judged 
alongside those which came from the ATMPS' eis well as the program 
evolved by the legislature. All proposals would have to be made and 
judged on the basis of multiple vantage points and public scrutiny 
and involvement. The "mysteries" of data and planning processes would 
be largely eliminated. The cost of the additional staff would be off- 
set by far more effective and "open" planning processes whose effici- 
encies would bring more to the taxpayer than does the less open type 
of planning \^ich can very rarely be scrutinized or subjected to informed 
questioning. 

Role of Business and Labor 

One sector which is generally involved in planning is the business 
sector. Usually, legislation mandates the establishment of business 
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advisory conunittees to plan with or oversee various programs in 
education, training, economic development, etc. But more frequently 
than not, this advi -ory function becomes one of review after the 
"staff" has pretty well nade the major program commitments. Ihe 
result is that the btisiness sector quickly loses interest when it realizes 
that its sector involvement is largely ceremonial, and without this 
input the programs become unrealistic and unrelated to economic develop- 
ment. We would make the point as strongly as is possible that the final 
product of any TMPS m\ist be one which is a "Siamese twin" to economic 
development; without the active involvement of the biisiness sector in 
the development of the data base, the choice of staff, and the develop- 
ment of the evaluation and planning processes, the TMPS will very 
likely simply become a bxireaucratic base for continued ineffective 
planning and program development. 

At the legislative and executive levels this type of biisiness 
involvement (not domination) in the TMPS planning is equally essential. 
In the final analysis, no plan which is concerned with wise manpower 
use and development within the context of economic growth, can be 
developed unless it is tested on the anvil of reality. In order to 
achieve this goal, the managers of the production system itself must 
be involved. 

Everything that has been said of the involvement of the represen- 
tatives from bxisiness should also be underscored for the representatives 
of the labor movement. Unions in the State of Illinois have for years 
proven their ability to develop sophisticated planning programs related 
to manpower. Collective bargaining procedtires have established linkages 
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in the broad spectrum of goods and services industries which can bring 
labor-management inputs of considerable value into all three legs of 
the TMPS planning triangle. 
TMPS ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Now let us turn to the role of the State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. It can and should occupy a groimd which is 
usually absent in public planning and program production processes. 
In fields of business and generally in the performance of any function 
where there is a producer of something and a user of what is produced, 
there is some mechanism which evaluates the effectiveness of this 
relationship. In the economy in general this is called the market 
place. If a company persists in producing an article which is too 
highly priced, sales will drop. If the consumer keeps asking for 
smaller cars and no domestic producer moves to satisfy that demand, 
and foreign producers bring the smaller car into the American market, 
big car sales drop. Such indicators or waming systems are of extreme 
importance in our society. But nowhere in the piablic sector planning 
system do we have an effective counterpart of this type of mechanism. 
The Advisory Council is in a strategic position to perform the market 
evaluation function throughout the planning process. It can, if properly 
constituted, play the role of a "market indicator", evaluating the plan- 
ning process and the result. 

The Advisory Covincil, having a broad spectrum of social and economic 
interests, should contain members who provide three types of f imctions : 

1. The ability to see the overall design of a system. Individuals 
with this characteristic usually have quantitative, engineering or 
scientific background and tend to think in terms of very broad systems. 


2. The perspective of political management. This characteristic 
ft 

is usually found in that sort of individual who is concerned with how 
things get done in government. He or she knows how to utilize govern- 
mental processes — not just in a political science sense, but in a man- 
agerial sense as well in order to translate overall design concepts into 
workable programs. 

3. *?he perspective of systems management. This type of individual 
tends to be able to take the contributions provided by the first two 
and translate them into a system of management of people within the 
system. He or she is an individual who specializes in pragmatic appli- 
cation of systems concepts and management concepts. 

Given these characteristics of individuals on the State Advisory 
Council/ the Council is in a position to conduct an ongoing evaluation 
or, if you will, managerial involvement in a consultative capacity all 
through the planning processes at the regional/ legislative / and state 
levels. The developments at each of these levels will be siibjected to 
a constant testing by the Council to determine from its point of view 
the realism and the efficacy of the various plans which are being 
developed. There would be no artificiality as is usually the case 
vdien an evaluation takes place only after the final plan has been 
developed and presented to the pxjblic. 

The State Advisory Council would also establish sxab committees or 
area committees which follow the form and pattern of the State Advisory 
Council in each one of the ATMPS ' . These committees would conduct 
meetings and workshops to provide a sounding board for members and staffs 
of the ATMPS' in order to maintain a sense of the larger system pxirpose 
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of the TMPS efforts in each one of the areas. Annual conferences 
bringing the ATMPS advisory committees together on a statewide basis 
could then be utilized to provide an amalgam of thinking which would 
have an important impact on the legislative and executive program 
plans. 

Adoption of this TMPS planning triad and advisory coimcil frame- 
work would change the present situation where most of the data and 
information gathering as well as program planning is conducted only 

at one level. This new system would create a situation whereby 
concurrent planning and utilization of evaluative staff would take 
place at the local, regional and state levels with the involvement of 
individuals who are most knowledgeable about the situation at each 
level, and are most concerned about the program impacts. Planning, 
then, becomes a joint function on the basis of which a more nearly 
optimal state plan can be developed with the cooperation and under- 
standing of the regions involved. 

One major change which could be suggested by the above discussion 
is that the Advisory Council on Vocational Education be reorganized as 
the State Advisory Council on Total Manpower System Planning. Such a 
reorganization would call for something more than merely a change in 
name. The con^osition and role of the Council would have to reflect 
the new types of inputs from and to the ATMPS Boards which have been 
conceptualized as well as the spectrum of membership characteristics 
and staff capabilities suggested here. 
Role of Other Resources 

Other resources which are foiand in the various regions woxild ob- 
viously be drawn into this whole TMPS effort. For example such natural 
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resoxirces for research, evaluation, planning and training, as the 
conmiunity colleges and the branches of the state university system 
would be brought into the effort either on a contract basis or on 
the basis of a special cxarriculum being developed in areas of con- 
tinuing and adult education. Another contribution of community 
colleges and universities would be training of ATMPS staff. At 
present, individuals trained in manpower evaluation and planning are 
scarce. Individuals who are trained in the various areas of systems 
planning, economic projections, educational planning, are also rela- 
tively scarce throughout the nation, not only in Illinois. A major 
function of the Illinois institutions of higher learning, both at the 
junior or community college and the university level, then, would be 
to provide for the training of the individuals , or the use of univer- 
sity staff during an interim period, to effectuate the planning which 
will have to go on at all levels.. 

SUMMARy OF TMPS ORGANIZATIONAL FKAMEWORK 

In a recapitulation of the thinking thus far, what would essentially 
happen under this proposal for the development of a TMPS in the State of 
Illinois is the building, at the local level of a consultative planning 
group and staff which is in the best possible position — because of the 
close involvement of the leaders of industry, labor, education, economic 
development and pxjblicly-concemed citizens to develop plans based on 
local reality. These local plans are then moved to the legislative arena 
for the give-and-take among the representatives from the various regions 
and their efforts to currive at an overall TMPS which makes sense based 
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on the perspective in the legislature of the needs of the veurious 
regions. At the same time the staff of tlie Governor, viewing the 
local plans from a somewhat different vantage point, but utilizing 
essentially the same inputs and information, develops the executive 
program which the Governor presents to the people of the State of 
Illinois. Throughout this process, the State Advisory Co\ancil is 
acting in the role of an outside, but obviously involved force for 
testing the credibility of the various regional as well as legislative 
and executive proposals. The State Council, while an official body, 
in only loosely affiliated with any official position because its 
membership is broadly based. Its members also have their own institu- 
tional axe to grind and will be concerned mostly with the very strong 
realities of all of the planning activity. They will serve as a force, 
injecting pragmatic considerations at all points into the planning process 
at all levels. The planning function then becomes a simultaneous equation 
with the involvement of all of the logical participants rather than 
remaining a fxanction which essentially resides in the offices of 
individuals who have one particular set of institutional goals and may 
be too fcir reiroved from the realities of both economic and geographic 
needs, given local needs and state resoiirces. 

All of the parts become building blocks with no one part being 
seen as the keystone. All of the parts have an involvement in the 
development of a plan; but the process by means of which they reach 
their plan is essentially a subject and process that is open to the 
inspection and evaluation of all other parts of society. 
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CHAPTER IV 
A TOTAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM FOR A TMPS 


While a number of states are in the process of developing an 
educational system geared to their economic development needs, few 
cure as sophisticated or as successful as South Carolina. Much of 
what we propose herein as an educational system within the TMPS for 
Illinois is based on Lhe experience of South Carolina which claims 
that its Technical Education Committee emd thirteen Technical Education 
Centers have been responsible for bringing more new industry into 
South Carolina in the past decade than has come into the remaining 
thirteen Southern states. It should be noted, however, that the 
model for Illinois differs in a niaraber of important respects because 
of the considerable differences between the economier of the two 
states. 

Assuming that Illinois dre^ 't-itablish a system of socio-economic 
geographic regional areas throughout the state, to which all 
the state's agencies adhere for purposes of administration and plann- 
ing, each regional area will have educational facilities and programs 
geared to its particular population mix eind economic growth needs. It 
is also assumed that the career education concept is fully operative 
in the elementary and secondary schools throughout the state. 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

This career education concept, its philosophy and practicum are 
expected to achieve the following major results, grades kindergarten 
through twelfth, as follows: 
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Add a needed dimension to the nonvocational instructional programs 
of the public school system at all grade levels and in all subject 
matter areas so that all students will be enabled to broaden J-heir 
knowledge and understanding of the great variety of career opportu- 
nities offered by our nation's economy and society, but especially 
by the Illinois economy. 

Provide remedial education and training programs and counseling 
services whenever needed at whatever grade level so that every 
student will complete his public schooling: functionally literate; 
with an understanding of his aptitudes, interests and abilities; 
employable for entry-level jobs; and prepared for continuing 
education either immediately or at some time in the future. 
Organize occupational education and training program offerings 
around the occupational cluster concept (instead of specific 
jobs) and articulate these programs throughout the secondary 
school grades as well as with post-secondary level programs of 
occupational education and training, including college and pro- 
fessional school career preparation programs. 

Provide exploratory occupational education and training programs 
for all students in the lower secondary school grades and job 
skill development programs in the upper secondary school grades 
for those students planning to enter the labor market upon leaving 
school, so that all students will have some degree of marketable 
employment 'skills upon leaving the pxablic school system. 
Involve the institutional resources of the community, the school 
system itself and private and public employers in assisting the 
public schools to enrich, expand and equalize the total program 
of career awareness, career exploration and career skill development. 


• Provide career counseling services for all secondary school students, 
whether college bound or not, and job placement services for those 
seeking part-time work while in school as well as for students 
seeking full-time employment at whatever grade level they may 
leave school. 

Our emphasis on the career education goal of elementary and 
secondary education in this paper in no way diminishes the importance 
of other accepted goals of the educational system which deal with 
citizenship, enjoyment of leisure, appreciation of the arts, self- 
fulfillment, etc. These goals must be pursued as vigorously as that 
of career education. 

Public education through the twelfth grade is seen as the prime 
responsibility of local communities. This includes educational pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged and the handicapped. In those cases where 
local communities cannot provide quality education for all its school 
age children, special administrative and financial arrangements need 
to be made, such cis additional funding from the state, establishment 
of consolidated high school districts with financial support from the 
participating school districts, establishment of residential schools 
for students requiring such an environment, and so forth. Studies, 
plans and recommendations for special f\mding, consolidation, etc. , 
should be made by the agency responsible for the regional area TMPS 
to the appropriate state and federal agencies. 
COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COL IiEGE /TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 

At the post-secondary level, there should be available junior 
college/technical education institutions offering non-residential 
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one- aiid two-year vocational and technical education programs for 
out*"o£-school youth, recent graduates of high schools, and adults 
on an open-admissions basis. These institutions should be in suffi- 
cient number so that no person in Illinois need travel more than one 
hour by car or bus to the facility. All course offerings, including 
the occupational courses at the technical level should be accepted 
for full or partial transfer credit by all publicly supported institu- 
tions of higher education in Illinois. 

In those areas of the state where local or consolidated school 
districts cannot justify the cost of establishing and maintaining 
vocational schools at the secondary level, the junior college/technical 
institutions should make provisions for offering vocational education 
and training for high school students. These institutions should also 
provide vocational rehabilitation and remedial education and training 
programs for adults and out-of-school youth. 
Funding 

Funds for the building, maintenance and operation of these post- 
secondary institutions should be made available from the following 
sources : 

1. From the local communities served by the institution: 
Cost of acquisition of land and erection of buildings 
and costs of maintenance of the buildings, including 
light, heat, janitorial and other maintenance services. 

2. From students attending the institution: 

Tuition fees sufficient to pay for instructional salsucies 
and materials to the extent possible up to 50 percent of 
actual costs. 


3. From the State Department of Education: 

Cost and maintenance of furniture and equJ.pment, admini- 
strative salaries, the library, and any other instruct- 
ional salary and materials costs not covered by tuition 
fees; cost of any special instructional and training pro- 
grams initiated by the State Department of Education 
including programs such as MDTA funded by the federal 
government. 

4. Prom Industry: 

Cost of ciny specialized equipment which one or more 
employers consider desirable for instructional purposes 
to meet their special needs but which the State Depart- 
ment of Education would not ordinarily provide; cost of 
any special training programs conducted for an established 
within-state employer, either on or off campus. 

5. Prom other funding soxirces referred to in the next chapter. 
Governance 

Overall standards and guidelines for the establishment, admini- 
stration, staffing, salary levels, and functioning of the area jxinior 
college/technical education institutions and the responsibility for 
keeping them responsive to the needs of the communities, eir^loyers 
and students they serve will be vested in a Board of Triistees for each 
facility. Members of the Board of Trustees should consist of leading 
citizens representing minority groups, education, business, industry, 
the professions, and government in the geographic area served by the 
institution. Each school district board of education in the area 
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served by the junior college/technical institute should appoint at 
least one member of the Board of Trustees. These appointees should 
comprise 60 percent of the total membership. The remaining members 
should be appointed by the State Department of Education, the TMPS 
agency, and at least one student and one instructor from the institu- 
tion should be appointed by the institution's president, or elected 
by the student and faculty. 

The Board of Trustees will be responsible for the employment and 
discharge of all staff of the institution, determination of program 
offerings and general functioning of the institution within the stand- 
ards and guidelines provided by the State Department of Education. In 
most matters, the Board will exercise its own judgments; in others, 
decisions will be arrived at jointly with the Department of Education; 
in still others, jointly with the Department and the ATMPS agency. A 
case in point for the latter instance is the size and design of the 
institution's buildings, expansion of the physical facilities, acquisi- 
tion of additional ground, and programs of education and training to 
be offered by the institution. 

Included in the governance of the institution, but discussed later, 
are the cooperating advisory committees for each occupational program 
in which instruction is offered. 
Program Offerings 

The general education and preprofessional programs of the junior 
college/technical institutions will include the same coxarses and quality 
of instruction as offered during the first two years by the piablic and 
private four-year colleges in Illinois, This should assure full trans- 
ferability for degree credit of these programs to the senior institutions 
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in the state, as well as to out-of-state institutions of higher 
education. However, each junior college/technical institute will 
deterniine for itself, with the advice of the TMPS agency and the 
State Departinent of Education, which preprofessional two-year programs 
will be offered to its student body. 

Remedial education programs for adults will also be offered by 
each junior-college/technical institute since all these institutions 
will enroll students on an open- admissions basis. 

Determinations as to what vocational and technical education 
programs should be offered by the institution will be based on the 
present and anticipated employment requirements of the area over a 
period of five years. 

The economic analyses and forecasts of the regional TMPS agency, 
by occupation, will play a major role in the initial planning phases. 
For each recommended program of instruction at this planning stage, 
the institution will establish an industry advisory committee to 
further study the need for a training program, and if the need is 
verified, to suggest the course of study, equipment and supplies needed 
for the program, and the skill levels to be acquired by graduates of 
the program. 

Depending on the technology of any particular business or industry 
for which a program is to be offered by a particular institution, it is 
quite possible that budget limitations for capital investment by the 
State Department of Education will not permit the offering of the program. 
When this is the case, many industry groips will offer to donate the 
equipment they have recommended, or pay part of the cost of acquisition. 
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The saxoe Is true for supplies. In one Technical Education Center in 
South Carolina, all the equipment for the program in Heating and 
Refrigeration was provided by ond Installed by that industry's em- 
ployers in the area. In another Technical Education Center, which is 
located in the heart of South Carolina's textile industry, that industiry 
installed a complete research laboratory and production unit. It is 
claimed that the laboratory is more sophisticated than any in the area, 
and that industiry researchers use it for conducting experiments with 
the help of the students enrolled in the program. 

It should be noted that industry donation of equipment and supplies 
for training programs in vocational and technical education institutions 
is the rule rather than the exception when industry advisory committees 
are effectively utilized by the school officials. Effective utiliza- 
tion includes having the committee periodically review and evaluate 
the instructional program, arrange for part-time employment of students 
and full-time employment of graduates , upgrading of instructors , and 
when necessary, recommending major changes or discontinuance of a parti- 
cular instructional program. 

The occupational program advisory committees should also be involved 
in approving and developing special short-term training programs requested 
by the State Department of Education to be conducted by the institution. 
If several junior college/technical institutes within a regional area 
offer training programs for a particular industry, the several advisory 
committees involved should meet periodically under the aegis of the 
TMPS agency to jointly review and make recomnendations for the industry 
training program throughout the curea. If institutions in several regional 
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areas are offering training programs for a particular industry, then 
tl-ie State Department of Education should establish a statewide advisor^r 
committee for that industry composed of members from the advisory 
committees of the individual institutions. It is further recommended 
that copies of evaluation reports prepared by all junior college/technical 
institute advisory committees be forwarded to the State Department 
of Education and to the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 

As can be seen by this brief overview of the suggested activities 
and responsibilities of the occupational program advisory committees , 
they have a direct impact on the functioning of the institution, and 
it is for this reason they .are considered part of its governance. 

If a student desires to enroll in a program not offered by the 
junior college/technical institute in his area, but it is offered by 
another institution, he should be allowed to enroll in the other 
institution. His tuition payment, at maximum , will be that of his 
home institution. If the tuition charge is greater than his home 
institution charge , the home institution should pay the difference. This 
same arrangement should prevail with private vocational and technical 
institutes- All such actions must be approved by the counseling staff 
of the institution. 

It should be noted that most of the junior college/technical insti- 
tutes will be offering programs in 3-session days and on weekends. 
Critical Staff 

In addition to the regular staffing pattern of instructors, admini"" 
strators and counselors (there should be a high ratio of counselors to 
students because of the varied nature of the student body and their 
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counseling needs) each community or junior college/technical insti- 
tute should employ a staff of industrial management engineers. This 
staff is critically Important if the institution is to help employers 
in the area meet their needs for trained manpower, and for the area 
TMPS agency to utilize the institution for economic development purposes. 
It will be the responsibility of these engineers to become ^^acquainted 
with all the employers in their area, to know the kinds of people 
employed and the jobs performed, to help employers develop training 
program schedules for personnel as may be needed to meet production 
schedules, to assist employers in conducting job analyses for purposes 
of developing training programs, to assist instructors in building 
training programs based on such job analyses, and to arrange for the 
conduct of training programs either at the school or in the plant. If 
special equipment is needed for any planned training program these 
engineers will also be responsible for obtaining it from the central 
industrial training equipment warehouse of the State Department of 
Education (discussed below) or from other soxirces on a loan# rental 
or donated basis. Employers will be expected to pay all out-of- 
pocket expenses of the institution for conducting training programs 
geared solely to their immediate needs. 

The industrial management engineers will also work closely with 
State Employment Service Employer Representatives in eissisting 
eitployers to establish personnel development programs, developing 
a system for forecasting personnel needs, coding of all jobs by^DOT 
numbers for job vacancy and forecasting purposes, and greater utili- 
zation of the State Employment Service. 
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The following case report from South Carolina illustrates the 
value of the industrial management engineer to both employers and 
the junior college/technical institute. A manufacturer of electric 
generators of all sizes / in planning his production schedules, deter- 
mines whether or not he will have available the needed trained 
people for the production line when it is to go into operation. If 
he needs more people than will be available, he calls the Technical 
Education Center industrial engineer to advise him of how many addi- 
tional people with specific skills wil.l be needed and when. Avail- 
able at the school are major units of equipment used by the manufacturer 
which he had donated to the institution for training purposes. The 
industrial management engineer first determines if any of the regularly 
enrolled students will be available for empl:^yment when needed by the 
manufacturer. If a sufficient number will not be available, he calls 
the State Err$)loyment Service local office to determine if there are 
any unemployed people with the appropriate skills who could be re- 
ferred directly to the employer or to the institution for skill up- 
grading or training. If there is still an insufficient number of 
people to meet the employer's needs, notices are posted in the plant, 
and advertisements placed in the newspapers that the institution is 
offering a short-term training program for developing this particular 
skill for any interested people — employed or unemployed. No assurances 
of job placement are offered, since the employer will do the hiring. 

rrtiis typo of working arrangement between the junior college/technical 
institute and en^loyers is quite common throughout South Carolina. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS TIED TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
STATE AND ITS. REGIONAL AREAS 

One of the major unique features of the South Carolina Technical 
Education Center system is its collaborative working arrangement with 
the State Economic Development Commission in attracting new industries 
and employers into the state. Applying the model to Illinois, the 
State Department of Education-^ould maintain a central warehouse of 
all kinds of industrial equipment (valued in South Carolina at approxi- 
mately $1 million) and a staff of industrial management engineers. 
When informed by the State Department of Economic Development that 
an industry is considering moving into Illinois, one of the Education 
Department's industrial engineers would visit the company's plant — 
wherever it is located, even overseas — to determine how many and what 
kind of equipment will be needed for training that manpower for that 
particular employer. The State Department of Education should be able 
to guarantee that when the plant is ready to go into production, if 
located in Illinois, the necessciry trained manpower will be available. 
With this guarantee, the Education Department and the Economic Develop- 
ment Department are also in a position to persuade the employer to 
locate his new plant in that area of Illinois most in need of economic 
development. 

Once the decision is made to locate in Illinois, the Education 
Department's industrial engineer staff develops specific job analyses 
and instructional programs for the needed training progreuns, and 
arrange for appropriate training equipment to be shipped to the junior 
college/technical institute nearest the new plant location. If the 
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equipment in not available in its central warehouse , or already at 
the institution, the equipment may be rented, borrowed, or if necess- 
ary, purchased by the State Department of Education. The jionior 
college/technical institute industrial management engineering staff 
then recruits trainees, with the assistance of the local State Employ- 
ment Service staff, for the training program. The unen^loyed and 
underemployed are given priority for selection. 

The training program is scheduled so that all needed skilled 
manpower is available when the new plant is ready to go into operation. 
Any further or additional training programs required by the new plant 
are planned by the local junior college/technical institute in coopera- 
tion with the management of the plant. The training equipment provided 
by the State Department of Education is returned to its central warehouse. 

It is obvious, of course, that the State Department of Education 
must be provided special funding to conduct this activity and to cover 
its share of capital investment and operating costs of the junior 
college /technical institutes. But it is this activity and these insti- 
tutions — as so briefly described above — ^which sore the hojb of the 
relationship of education-economic development cooperative effort. It 
has worked for South Carolina — a comparatively undeveloped and poor 
state. It should work even better in Illinois which already has 33 
public junior colleges offering vocational- technical education programs. 
UNIVERSITIES AND FOUR YEAR COLLEGES 

Hiere is considerable ferment in higher education circles to break 
away from traditional patterns in order to become relevant and responsive 
to the needs of students, potential students, society and the economy. 
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Nontradltlonal coxirsea and programs; Independent study, degree credit 
for experience; practicums and workshops; demonstrated competency 
rather than pen-and-paper tests; etc./ are all being experimented 
with and debated as strategies for bringing higher education into this 
last part of the Twentieth Century. Probably the most radical change 
of all is to have these institutions view themselves as being within 
the framework of a Total Manpower Planning System for their states. 
The private colleges and viniversities may never accept this concept. 
The publicly-supported institutions should be given no alternative once 
a decision is made, with public knowledge and support, to adopt and 
implement TI'IPS. In the final analysis, this challenge alone may re- 
quire as much effort as may be expended by the TMPS agency for the 
remainder of the entire program. Nevertheless, the effort must be 
made. 

At the undergraduate and graduate levels there is iimnediate need 
for completely revising the programs for teacher and counselor education, 
including in-service training programs. Career education must be trans- 
lated from concept to cxarricula in our institutions of higher education 
before it can be expected to become a "way-of-life" for teachers in the 
pioblic schools. Business adminxstration programs at the vmdergraduate 
and graduate levels must devote much more time to personnel development 
strategies and involvement of the business executive in public policy 
manpower planning and programs. And overall, continuing education for 
adults, at any age and of any socio-economic backgrovmd, must be facili- 
tated in any programs offered by the public institutions of higher 
education • 
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To achieve these goals, the Board of Higher Education for Illinois f 
and the Boards of Trustees of the eight public senior Institutions of 
higher education in Illinois should expand methbershlp to Include greater 
representation of varloxis Interest groups throughout the State. By the 
same token, the TMPS state and regional agencies should Include among 
their metnbers an adequate number of representatives of higher education 
interests. The cumulative impact of such personal involvement in the 
Total Manpower Planning System of Illinois should help immeasurably in 
bringing needed changes into the programs of Illinois institu^ons of 
pxjblic higher education, as well as into it's private colleges and 
universities . 

PRIVATE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Finally, a critical part of the overall educational system which 
must be built in to an overall manpower program for the State of Illinois 
must be the private educational institution. For too long, private or 
proprietary schools which have provided trained individuals for the 
economies in our various states have been viewed as outside of our over- 
all educational system. Only at one point in our recent past, during the 
period of the G.I. Bill educational program following World War II, the 
proprietary schools were seen as as an important part of the educational 
resource base for equipping individuals for the jobs in the economy. 

Under the various funding systems which might be utilized, regardless 
of which one is finally settled upon or utilized, public funds should 
be made available for individuals needing training of either a basic 
or of a more advanced skill nature \o enable them to enter a proprietary 
school if the public school system does not have the proper program or 
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facilities for his or her training. We would include in our conception 
of this system, proprietary training establishments which may be estab- 
lished by operating companies* Some of the most successful skill-training 
proprietary schools in Uie United States are those which are operated 
as a part of a regular industrial enterprise. The educat-ional component 
of the TMPS is far too important for us to envision a public school or 
a non-profit training program as the only acceptable basis for public 
support for the education and training of members of the labor force. 

When we understand the nature of the investment function for train- 
ing and education in order to provide the basis for economic development 
of the State of Illinois, we must understand also that it should make 
no difference whether investment is made in a public school or in a 
proprietairy school. The return on the investment is what must be 
looked at most carefully rather than whether the investment is being 
made for a person to attend a public school as opposed to a proprietary 
school. The only important decision is that the training situation be 
the best one possible for providing the individual with skill training 
for the jobs in the economy. Obviously, there will have to be some 
limitation of funds available for tuition but that should be considered 
after the basic acceptance of the principle of seeing the proprietary 
schools cis part of an overall educational system. 
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CHAPTER V 
PROGRAM FUNDING 


The funding of any program depends upon a large nuxnber of factors 
and assumptions. The degree to which a people feel a sense of urgency 
and motivation to achieve a goal is one of the two major determining 
forces; the other being the resources available for funding. But the 
primary factor must be the first. During periods of a sense of national 
dedication to purpose, Ww as a people have supported and funded efforts 
which had at an earlier period been viewed as ixnpossible. Getting to 
the moon before the Russians; supporting the Allied efforts during 
World War II; spending ten times more for a "local" war in Vietnam, than 
for our own national war against poverty; all are examples of the primacy 
of a sense of purpose, real purpose, when we ask ourselves about the 
fimding question relative to an all-out manpower planning and delivery 
system. 

PRESENT STATE AND FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 

In Fiscal Year 1972/ the expenditures in Illinois for vocational and 
technical education totaled $189 million. The tedDle below shews the 
figures for the period 1963-1972. Contrary to what is generally thought, 
the federal share in this total is minor though important: 
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FISCAL 
YEAR 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


FINANCIAL DATA 
FY 1972 AND 
PRIOR YEARS 

Expend! txire of Federal, State and 
Local Funds for Vocational and 
Technical Education 1 

Fiscal Years 1963 - 1972 

FEDERAL STATE LOCAL TOTAL 

$ 2,154,254 $2,869,130 $ 6.698.448 $ 11,621,832 

2.572.259 3.630,725 6.807.084 1 2.9 10.068 

5,522.469 3.508.222 6,993.861 16.024.552 

9,850.609 4.518.666 11.091.951 25.461.226 

11,137.025 5.890.410 •23.076.681 MO.104.116 

1 1 ^ 196,74 1 6.994.072 1 8.350.34 2 36.54 1 . 1 55 

10.659.010 8.689.585 20.074.944 39.423.639 

14.885.381 14.734.266 •100.795.983 •130.415.630 

16.938.697 14.898.120 151.150.261 182.987.078 

19.847.913 14.245.500 155.005.89B 189.099.311 


•includes matching of construction funds in five junior colleges. 

••First yev for reporting total expenditure in vocational and technical education by local agencies. 

These figxares are, however, misleading in the sense that most of the 
federal funds have been directed to newer types of training and skill 
development programs rather than support for the more traditional voca- 
tional and technical education programs. The federal money has been 
"seed" money to stimulate new approaches to manpower training. For 
example, consider the following obligational authorities in the Illinois 
Departunent of Labor. 


1. State of Illinois, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation. 
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Program 

1. Manpower Development 

and Training 

2. Work Incentive Program 

3. Emergency Employment 

Assistance 


1972 Obligational 
Authority 


$14,905,900 
$10,097,000 

$12,000,000 


Percent Federally 
Financed 


90% 
80% 


90% 


A similar pictxire for the Illinois Board of VocationaJ. Education 
shows : 


1972 Obligational Percent Federally 


Progrean 
1. Cxarriculum R&D 

2. New Occupational 

Training Programs 

3. Manpower Development 

and Training 


Authority 


Financed 


1,592,000 
1,800,000 
6,000,000 


100% 


100% 


90% 


In the Department of Public Aid, the $4 million program in adult 
training and child care, which is designed to enable recipients of 
public assistance to become employable, is 75 percent financed by 
federal funds. 

The general pictxire in most state funding patterns has been si:,;ilar. 
The major basic needs in the manpower and educational areas are largely 
supported by state and local funds. The emerging needs for new types 
of manpower programs have been stimulated by federal funds. But, and 
this is important. * •> understand, the federal funds have not been suffi- 
cient to support programs designed to cover all of the members of the 
labor force, or potential labor force, who could benefit from these 
newer programs. Given the present concern over tax levels, can we or 
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should we look to the general taxing sources in the state for support 
of major mempower programs? The emswer to this question will depend 
upon several factors. Firstly, do we need greater expenditures; 
secondly I do we need more money or can a reallocation of cxirrent ex- 
penditxires provide what is needed, and thirdly, if more money is 
ntseded, can a source be located which would not call for a general 
increase in taxation? 

NEED FOR LARGER EXPENDITURES 

In answer to the first question regarding the need for greater 
expenditxares in the general manpower field, there will be no presenta- 
tion of the many detailed federal, state, and local evaluations (since 
this report is one that is basically concerned with concept) to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the various demonstration programs in reach- 
ing all of the potential users of the services under the various man- 
power programs. It can be said generally, however, that most of these 
evaluations have shown that, even given the current acceptance of the 
types of training which should be given for individuals lacking enploy- 
able skills and without any expanded visions of new types of training 
programs, the large majority of individuals who could benefit from these 
programs in the United States have not been reached. An interesting 
bit of evidence grows out of the fact that unemployment rates have tended 
to hover curound 4 and 5 percent even dxiring periods of high levels of 
eitployment, when the economy is generally regarded as operating at a 
high level of economic production. 

Most manpower economists tend to believe that with suitable train- 
ing programs the job vacancies which exist in the economy, even at the 


levels of high economic activity, could be filled with a resulting 
drop in the unemployment rate and an increased benefit to the local, 
state, and national economy. Given this situation it would seem that 
expenditure levels will probably have to increase if we are to expand 
our efforts to develop more rational manpower training programs geared 
to meet the needs of the expanding economy. 

This prediction is svibstantiated by looking at the various programs 
which are now being funded in the field of manpower and education. Al- 
though some progrconmatic and funding shifts can be expected, the magni- 
tude of the shifts would probably not be sufficient to cancel out the 
increasing dollar needs for an expanded overall manpower training program. 
For example, if individuals who are currently being carried on welfare 
roles could be shifted to employment training, the position might well 
be taken that the welfare payments could be largely eliminated. Funds 
presently expended for welfare could be transferred to far more pro- 
ductive training programs which would lead to the individuals becoming 
employable and hence no longer needing welfare payments. 

Although this would be true for some part of the total welfare popu- 
lation, the overwhelming majority of the people who are currently re- 
ceiving welfare pciyments cire either elderly, physically incapacitated 
beyond the point where they could be gainfully employed, or minor- aged 
children. 

The largest number of the individuals who could be moved from a 
welfare payment situation to an employment situation through training 
would undoiJbtedly be the mothers who currently remain home tending 
younger children, as well as able-bodied men in the productive ages 
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in terms of economic output. But taking the mothers and the able- 
bodied men, it is doubtful that more than a quarter or one-third 
of the total welfare population could be made employable. Though 
this may seem to be a startlingly low figure, one must remember that 
at the present time approximately 35 to 40 percent of the total welfare 
population are individuals who are over 65 years of age or blind or so 
severely handicapped that their work potential, if any, is extremely 
limited. Approximately another 35 percent are children at an age where 
their support cannot be other than from parents. As a result the major 
part of the welfcure population cire not individuals who can become em- 
ployed through manpower programs. If, however, the mothers and able- 
bodied fathers cure placed into realistic manpower programs, then obviously 
the children now depending on welfare payments for support would become 
supported throu^ family incomes. 

A major reason for contemplating that there will have to be an in- 
creased level of expenditures generally under the sort of TMPS which 
has been envisioned in this report grows out of changing philosophy 
which has gained support throu^out Western Europe and the United States 
regcurding education as a national capital investment. 
The European Approach — Permanent^ Education 

Over the past several yecirs many of the Western Exiropean countries 
have been alert to the need for developing an educational system which 
continues throughout the life of the individual to provide him with the 
skills necessciry for his own personal gratification as well ais the 
skills which cire neceoscury to the economy. These countries have analyzed 
the changing matrix of the job skills which have accompanied the technological 
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changes in the economies , and they have also been aware of the in- 
creasing sense of personal frustration of adults who have not been 
equipped to participate as the economy and the society change. 

At the Second Roundtable on Permanent Education in Paris , June 
1971, the Council of Europe in their Committee for Out-of-School 
Education and Cultural Development dealt with the question of moving 
towaurd an educational system which continues to act throughout an 
individual's lifespan. There is general agreement on the following 
proposition: 

"Technical developments, society's needs, increasing 
leisxare and growing individual needs call for a deter- 
mined drive to reshape adult education into a coherent 
system geared to the demands of our age. 

If it is to be fairly shaped, adult education must 
be seen as a factor leading to the transformation of the 
whole education system with an eye to permanent education. 
First of all, it is essential for the purposes of perma- 
nent education that adults be entitled to adequate time 
for study within their normal working hoxirs and with no 
loss of pay. This system should be embodied in law or 
made generally applicable by widespread agreements, and 
specific provisions should be made as to its financing. 
Permanent education begins with a pre-primary stage de- 
signed to offset inequalities resulting from the differ- 
ing social and cultxiral family backgroxinds. At all levels, 
it presupposes: 
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1. A sensible system of study units # freely 
spaced in time, with considerable freedom of 
choice; 

2. A range of studies ensxiring an education 
which, at all levels, is general, cultural^ 
social and civic; 

3. A system of continuous guidance whereby the 
individual's personal aspiration ^ and society's 
objective needs may be reconciled; 

4. Encoxiragement for creative faculties, spon- 
taneous reactions and critical outlooks, all of 
which are of immense importance in a highly or- 
ganized society in which science and technology 
predominate ; 

5. The principle of self-education under the a 
active guidance of teachers by means of the wide- 
spread use of up-to-date educational and communi- 
cations techniques and group dynamics." ^ 

/ 

This report goes on to state that to a greater or lesser degree 
all the Council of Exarope member countries have adopted the guidelines 
indicated immediately above, although with variations and differing 
degrees of success. 

1. Second Roundtable on Permanent Education, "Towards an Educational 
System," Council of Exirope, Strasbourg, Paris, 8-9 Jxine 1971, 
pp 1-2, CCC/fiES (71)48 Revised. 
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Over the past five or six years West Germany has beguii to move in 
the direction of implementing a true permanent education program which 
fully subsidizes the continuous education, training, and retraining of 
meirbers of the labor force. Much of the so-called economic miracle 
which has been taking place in recent years in the Geinnan economy has 
in part been related to this farsighted effort to provide for the con- 
stant and consistent training and education of those individuals in 
the labor force who wish to be retrained or to continue their education 
into adult years. 

The Danes have for many years in their folk high schools conducted 
a continuous program of education which was designed specifically to 
enlarge, in a more fundamental rather than a vocational sense, the 
concept of involvement in the social and cultural fabric of Danish life. 
This grew out of the move away from a true monarchy to a constitutional 
monarchy in the mid-nineteenth century when innovative minds, such as 
N.S.F. Grundtvig, felt that if the Danes were to be able to govern them- 
selves wisely through a new and more democratic form of government, there 
had to be a broader educational base. This folk high school movement, 
an outgrowth of the change in form of government, now exists in Denmark 
as a basic institution which trains and educates large nxambers of Danes 
for vocational as well as managerial skills. 

In July of 1970 an accord was announced by representatives of rele- 
vant French governmental agencies with leaders in labor unions and in 
private enterprise. This accord moved to develop as rapidly as possible 
a continuing adult education program providing the French worker the 
right, rather thain merely an option, to return into the educational 
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system for additional education and training for new skills. In July 
of 1971 the accord was translated Into a new law which enables up to 
2 percent of the French labor force to move back into a siibsidized 
educational and training system. 
Income Stipend Requirements 

The funding which would be implicit in a continuing education 
program would go well beyond what we in the United States have done in 
th« past. This results from the fact that for many individuals who are 
adults and have family responsibilities, to return into a training and 
education system means that there must be a siabsidy or stipend avail- 
able to deal with continuing family needs. In essence, what is being 
recommended in this report is that the State of Illinois pioneer in the 
utilization of the old GI Bill philosophy which permitted the reentry 
of millions of World War II veterans into the educational and training 
programs calculated to provide them with the means of either becoming 
en^loyable or upgrading their professional skills to the point of 
their becoming major assets in the labor force. This recommendation 
is based on the concepts contained in the book, Continxiing Education 
as a National Capital Investment , by Herbert E. Striner, published by 
the W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, March, 1972 (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan) . Without going into the details of the particular conclusions 
of that study, basically what is proposed is that each person who can 
indicate 1) that their labor force skills can be upgraded, 2) that 
there cure employment possibilities for which they would be eligible 
upon completion of a training program, should be given the right vinder 
law to return at any point in their life-time for up to two years of 
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of training or retraining for employment. Dtiring this period there 
would be, with an upper limit obviously, an income stipend which would 
permit them to view this educational program as a realistic opportu- 
nity rather than an opportxanity which is unrealistic because of their 
own continuing personal income needs. This program has worked very 
efficiently in Western Genaany since the late 1960 's and approximately 
one year and a half ago was also instituted in France because of its 
obvious success in West Germany. The detailed exposition may be found 
in Continiiinq Education as a National Capital Investment , (qp. cit.) 
SOURCES OF FUNDING ^ ' 

An obvious question at this point relates to the source of funds 
for this type of progreun. Permitting perhaps as much as two or three 
percent of the Illinois labor force to return into an employment training 
program with an income stipend will call for funds which go considerably 
beyond those cxarrently being utilized in the various manpower and educa- 
tional programs in the state. There is one source of funding, however, 
v^ich could be made available and would be of a sufficient order of 
magnitude to carry much if not all of the inves.tment needs for the sort 
of manpower programs we have been discussing in this report. 
Federal Unemployment Compensation Funds 

Under the provisions of the Federal Uneirployment Coit^jensation Act 
all employers pay, under various state formulae, a certain amount of 
their payroll into an unemployment insurance fund. This unemployment 
insurance fund is used to pay out uneit5)loyment compensation to members 
of the labor force who are covered under the Act during periods of 
unemployment. The periods for which these payments are received also 
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vary between the various states. However, the level of payments which 
are paid by the employers into tlie \aneiPployment insurance fund tend to 
build up a trust fund over a period of years. 

Dxiring periods of high levels of lan employment, the payments-out 
exceed the payments which are made into the fund. Looking at the 
period 1970-1972, one can determine the nature of the pay-in and pay- 
out relationship dxiring a recession. For the State of Illinois in 1970 
the employer contributions into the fimd came to approximately $57 million. 
The unemployment benefits paid were about $180 million. In 1971 the 
employer contributions came to approximately $92 million and approximately 
$232 million was paid out for unemployment benefits. In 1972 the employer 
contributions came to approximately $200 million with the eimount being 
paid out to the unemployed coming to $223 million. It is currently pro- 
jected for the year 1973 the \anemployment rate in the state began dropping 
cuid the necessity for payouts in the form of compensation decreased accord- 
ingly, while at the same time as a logical corollary the contributions 
coming from the employers increased very sharply. Unless there is a 
recession in 1974, the reserves will begin to build up again as payments 
into the fund exceed payments paid out to unemployed workers. What is 
most interesting and most important, however, is that as of December 31, 
1972 even after the imbalance in the amounts which had to be paid out 
for unemployment compensation as contrasted with the contributions which 
had declined in these several years prior to 1972 there was still a re- 
serve balance in the Illinois Unemployment Reserve Fund of $ 257 million ! 

What this suggests is that over a prolonged period of time , as is 
the case with any insurance fund, reserves tend to build up. The problem 
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is that these reserves are not being used in the State of Illinois to 
produce the type of continuing investment in training and education 
which is absolutely necessary in our new \ ichnologically oriented 
society. Even if one-half of the reserve of approximately $257 million 
was utilized to develop an ongoing recurrent training and education pro- 
gram, the $125 million which could be used by the State of Illinois would 
total approximately 70 percent of all of the 1972 expenditures for all 
vocational and technical education in Illinois, funded by federal, state 
and local governments. 
Need for Legislative Reform 

Hence, what is being suggested is that the legislature and the 
Executive Office of the State of Illinois seriously consider requesting, 
in concert with other states, that the federal legislation which controls 
the use of the unemployment insurance funds be adapted to the needs of 
this decade and the futxire decades by revising the laws which still 
reflect the needs of the 1930' s. Under the current federal legislation 
all of the monies withdrawn by the State of Illinois from the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund of the state can be used only for the payment of 
unemployment coitpensation , exclusive of expenses of administration and 
other similar types of expenses. Illinois cannot use any part of this 
unenployment insurance fund as the basis for helping people to become 
more en5)loyable but rather only for giving them coir^nsation while they 
are unemployed without any effort to change the basic employment charac- 
teristics of the individual. The federal legislation was written dxiring 
the 1930 's when it was quite logically and properly assumed that the 
major problem of lanemployment grew out of the fact that, althou^ 
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individuals had skills for which there had been jobs, because of the 
Depression those jobs no longer existed. The reasoning was that once 
the econoniy began to get back on its feet, those jobs would come back 
into the economy and the unemployed would once more return to the work 
they had formerly been doing. 

In contrast, the problem now centers around the nature of economic 
development, technological change, skill obsolescence and the fact tliat 
there is a hard core of imemployables in the economy of the State of 
Illinois (as in every other state) who need basic education as well as 
skill training. This calls for the use of some part of the unemployment 
insxirance fund for a continuing vocational and skill training program. 
Some paurt of the reserves should be made available for the sort of man- 
power training program we have been discussing as well as the staffing 
and development of the TMPS throughout the state. It makes no sense 
that this large state fund is frozen under federal law, given the fact 
that the economic environment and the logic of our economic development 
in the 1970 's and 80 's will be in various stages of transition and will 
call for a different and more rational use of those funds. 

CONCLUSION 

The key to the developments which have been proposed in this con- 
ceptual report are the adoption of a new manpower planning system, the 
development of an overall system of education and training geared to 
the needs of the economy of the 1970 's and the next several decades, 
and the utilization of funds which now exist, but are frozen. 
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Furthermore, all these factors must be viewed as systems within 
themselves which require considerable change if they are to be dealt 
with simultaneously on a continuing basis as part of a Total Manpower 
Planning System. 

There is much for Illinois to accomplish before its economy and 
its people will be the beneficiaries of a TMPS. But the logic of and 
need for a TMPS indicates it is long overdue, particularly for Illinoi 

/ / / / 
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I, too, v/ant to co;nniend the NVATA for 25 years of outstanding accom- 
plishments. You have crossed the bay; the ocean lies before you. We wish 
you much success during the next quarter of a century.- 

Many states have, or soon v/ill be celebrating their 50th year, the 
(lolden Anniversary of thier State Vocational Agriculture leacners' Associa 
tion." It is a historic time for Agricultural Education. He look to the 
past to give appreciation^l'o state^and natior: :1 leaders in Agricultural 
Education and vo-ag teachers v/ho have helped sharpen our focus, identify 
our problems, and give realism to our priorities. 

We look to the future v/ith determination, that administrative and lead 
ership ability, and the pioneer spirit to put into action Let'5^ Move 
F'orv/ard in Agricultural Education and the FTA. 

We at the state level could not accomplish our goals, objectives,, 
and our dreams if it were not for you teachers v/ho are conducting quality 
f)rograms, and through your state and national organizations, work v/ith us 
in maintaining quality pi^ograms and extend and expand programs as v/e tool 
FR?r' ^''^ ^'^^^ '^^^^ manpov/er needs in the total agriculture industry. 


I havG had the opportunity in the last three yoars to confer v/ith many 
state directors oF vocational education, state staff personnel, teacher edu- 
cators, vo-ag teachers, and agricultural business and industry leaders as to 
our role and direction in the future, Tr i e v' ^e F o r Q', [i welcome this opportunity 
to share with you some thoughts, ideas, and some rather specific suggestions 
and recon'mendations that I believe are essential if v/e are to move forward 
and broaden our total Agricultural Education and FFA program. We have had 
great issues facing us and v/e will continue to have many concerns and strong 
signals in the future. i 

iJU: 

We have identified our role in Career Education which is to train 
individuals for occupations in the agriculture industry. The Awareness and 
Motivation to the V/orld of Work, the Orientation, and Exploration components 

Ui CdroiTjr' EuuuuLiun aru uiij rule- Oi Llicr c:l Cuien tuTy uiul ScCOnClury clu33rGGm 

teachers, but we must provide these teachers with the materials and infor- 
mation for the Agri-business and Natural Resources occupational cluster. We 
at the state supervisory level, teacher educators, state vo-ag teachers' 
association, a^444-ls4^>i7efhie advisory committees must assume the administrative. 

and leadership role in planning and conducting quality programs within our • 

- (x^JU Qjc^y^x^i UlcvO^ ^-^v 
respective- states^ We-c-fnw^±— e-nf^ t / - a t - \ ^i rz L f or -^nih^va— ^4^?, any major 

thrust w direction-f rem Washington. 

It is gratifying to know that the top officials in HEW and USOE have 
consented to meet and listen as to the f^ ^ ' ^'^l- itf:i..>^r^:^ "r y re= MTf' Ll ie . 
future direction of vocational education. Knowing some of the people \7ho 
will be meeting with these top government officials, I can assure you they 
^ will be promoting more leadership at the national level, and categorical 
funding, rather than l^^geK block grants. 
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' I am glad to report that tlic President of the State Chief Scliool 
Officers and the President of the State Directors of Vocational Education 
returned from a recent meeting of the National Advisory Council and rc- " 
ported that the Council promotes, supports, and takes a very positive 
Stand v/'ith the d4f^i44H-^H7rir^^ Congress, and the U. S, Office of Educa- 
tion on Vocational Education. Thanks to Don McDowell for his efforts! 

ftr-are impressed with the interest and dedication of the state super- 


visory and teacher education personnel and the enthusiasm and wholesome 
attitude of vocational agriculture teachers in many states. 


^he State Vocational Agriculture Teachers' Associations and the iNVATA 

^ will continue to have a magnificent record of accomplishment if they will 
utilize tne outstanding leadersiiip dblliLIt^b LIiaL I \\<.vr<t bt-'cn ucilnj 
formed by teachers in their respective states. ■ • 

Great strides are being made in many states to identify the profession- 
al and technical competencies needed by teachers^^ plan and conduct pro- 
grams in each of our major instructional a'rea5(f^ We see teacher education 
staffs revamping pre-service and in-service training programs and state 
supervisory staffs changing from the shadow across the door" i-;^-o 'bt- / 
su-pervisio'n to more of a leadership role, using management information, 
data, and research as a basis for administration of the Agricultural Edu- 
cation and FFA program 

We have the national curriculum development project that will provide^ 
'us with national curriculum guides in Career Education. and eight of our 
^ major instructional areas. These guides will be very valuable to us at 
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the state level in assisting the local school and teachers with the 
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devclopinedt of their program of instruction, 

£uc Aju ^QSQ:}rch in Agricultural Education is being directed toward essential 
program planning activities, and this kind of research must receive top 
priority. Our management and operational activities at all levels must 
be based on sound management information data. 

Public education or education in general is under attack. The public . 
is questioning the dollars it takes to educate our youth and adults. The 
reordering of students* interests is shaking the very foundation of edu- 
cation* Change is a requirement and diversity in education is the '*in" 
word. Parents and youth are concerned about what they get from education, 
even w hat it permits them to demand what kind of a life it leads to. 

We have seen the tech.nical knowledge in agriculture change almo.^t 
completely in the last three or four years. We have gone from student 
power to teacher power, and now to public pov/er. We have seen the 'minor- 
ity (and I don't mean race, color, and creed) control the silent majority. 

In a little over a decade we have seen this country go from the high- 
est output per man to the lowest of all nations, with the exception of the 
agriculture industry. Yet no other nation can come close to our efficiency 
in diqricu]turQtUi4 ^^<^/^^ ^^>^Ji^.c^ X<i^u!Jl ^ C&^t^^pZ^ 

V/c/have expanded multiple teacher departments; v/e have seen the birth 


and development of vocational centers; v/e have implemer 
\jjiJ^ tiro inner city / and v^e=e^^e::2r2^^ one or the grcc 


iented programs to serve 
'eatest shortages of 

competent teachers v/e have ever known. We are developing pre-service and 


in-service training programs to prepare industry-based and associate-degree 
ERylC trained individuals to man our classroom and laboratories, particularly in 


the off-farm instructional areas. 

I am not stating these facts to present a negative picture, but to 
point out change is taking. place at a very rapid rate and it is going to 
continue. These changes must become opportunities and challenges for all 
of us as v/e plan for the future. Sometimes v/e have the tendency to keep, 
nurture, and maintain the status quo, and some of our status quo is not 
worth preserving. 

In" our quest for relevency. Career Education, accountability, develop- 
ing and implementing new programs, redesigning teacher education and super- 
vision, identifying the role of our professional organization? and trying 
to keep abreast of not future shock, but present shock in V/ashington, there 


.j^.,^., j?,^., v^^f qive ri^^jo^ pmnri.-i<;i<; ho nnalitv oroarams. 


We must develop and conduct quality programs. AT] of our pre-service 
and in-service training of teachers, curriculum development, instructional 
materials, and iH^4eof administration and supervision must contribute to 
t}t^i-ja5^ffli4trh^^ tcachers-need-tO'Conduct-^jual^t^rTirrograms. 

There are four major components of a quality program in Agricultural 
Education, namely students, curriculum, facilities and equipment, and 
most important, the teachers. 

We knov/ that it is sound educationally that the students v/ho are en- 
rolled in our programs must be able to succeed in the program and have an 
interest and the aptitude to become employed in the ag)'iculture industry 
in v/hich they are being trained. Otherwise, our programs will become ex- 
ploratory and will not be vocational in nature. 


Many states have developed curriculum guides for each of our major- 


technical material that is to be taught; the application of basic principles 
of science and matliematics ; and the educational specifications required for 
conducting these programs. Then the local school and teacher can use the 
state curriculum guide in developing a program of instruction, 1:eaching 
units, effective teaching methods, and resource materials that v/ill give 
assurance that the student can perform at a pre-determined level after he 
has completed the instructional program. > 

fe ^? ;v7 .Lu\dJ^:;^-' tto --^ rf::T?^ upon t4^ five 

major aspects of curriculum development v/hich are educationally sound; 
they are 

1. A task analysis of the occupation or cluster of occupations the 
program is designed to train individuals to enter 

2. Identification of the essential performance skills and abilities 
that the students need to enter and advance in the occupation for 
v/hich they are being trained 

3. The very latest technical knov/ledge and information relevant to 
these performance abilities 

4. Identification and use of appropriate instructional materials 

5. Evaluating procedure to determine hov/ v/ell the student can perform 

The facilities and equipment in some of our schools have not kept pace 
with our changing programs. I don't believe a master teacher can conduct 
effective teaching and direct the learning process v/ithout adequate facili- 
ties, equipment, and instructional materials, anymore than he can come back . 
"from a place he has never been. We have been too conservative in Agricultural 


instructional programs and they should 
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education. Ask and thou shall rocoivc. 

The teacher is the most impurtcint component of quality programs and 
WG have heard many times that teachers must be competent and accountable 
for what they do. Seit c * statoG are dQVo - 1 cpi h>^-e>eet^Hc^^ • • 

fot^ivt+ett-i^i the essential professional and technical competencies needed 
by=i=5=fdTCi^s to conduct a quality program. 

Regardless of the program v/e are conducting, v;e must not lose sight 
of some of the time-tested and very essential performance abilities or 
competencies. 

I am referring to the wel 1 -planned and conducted occupational exper- 
ienced-programs of the students; the keeping of complete and accurate re- 
cords; the teaching of basic concepts and principles; the problem approach 
to decision-making; the use of an advisory cor^^mittee; serving as an effec- 
tive advisor of the FFA; the planning anc} conducting of educational pro-" 
grams for adults; the supervision of the students' occupational experience 
programs (v/hether in the laboratory or shop, agricultural business, or on 
a farm ranch); developing within the student, performance abilities in 
leadership, citizenship, personal development, and wholesome attitudes 
that are necessary for gainful employment. 

Yes, it is a historic time for Agricultural Education. V/e are making 
tremendous progress; v/e are moving forward. It is time to plan and prepare 
for the future because this is where v/e are going to be. 

In Ohio v/e have been blessed with a dedicated state staff; an active 
vo-ag teachers* organization; a State Board of Education; a state superin- • 
tendent and a director of vocational education who have been v/illing to 
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listen to our goals, our objectives, our plans for the future. They gave 
us the opportunity to sit around the decision-making table a chance to 
present what we intended to do-, for how many, by when, and what it was go- 
ing to cost. 

Many of our ideas for program planning, development, and implementa- • 
tion came from our teachers, business and industry leaders, and state, 
staff, We borrow, beg, and steal. ideas and plans, many of which came from 
states that are represented here today. 

a 

Very humbly we would like to show you through a slide presentation* 
some programs that have broadened Agricultural Education and the FFA in Ohio. 

Wo trust this slide presentation has given you some ideas for broaden- 
ing programs in your state. 

For the very few minutes I have left I would like to share with you 
some rather specific suggestions and recommendations that I believe are 
essential if we are to continue to move forward and broaden our Agricul- 
tural Education and FFA program in our respective states. 

Our positions are too demanding, and tirne is too limited for us in 
Agricultural Education to go alone. He must be a^parc of the team in vo- 
cational and technical education and utilize every resource we have in 
carrying out our duties and responsibilities. This is going to require 
leadership ability, leadership style, and leadership commitment on the 
part of everyone. 



Through the officers and leaders in our national organizations in * 
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Pubtiehe r Modarn Picture Service, 2323 New Hyde Park Road, New Hyde Park, NY ii(M > 

', ^ arallable 16mm iidvie 

'Teaoher or Student Material Student Coa t free Length 28 minutes 

of oh^rgei ' . .. ' 

Grade Level t Secondary/Adult Suggested Jime of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: 


SuJimRJ DESCRIPTION: Examines many facets pf retailing including both career 
opportunities and consumerism* Using the^ example of a natio&il chain store § the 
filfD introduces the v:iewer to the world of retailing both from the point of view 
of employee ahd customer* Interviews with employees show their attitudes toward 
their jobs and how they deal with customers* The process of designing dothea 
and merchandise testing laboratories are two of the other areas covered briefly* 
Career opportun^ies for womenf students^ and ethnic minorities are discussed 
and interviewsMfith employees are used to highli^t various considerations* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERTAL AND TESTS: ^ 


Titl a A RESOURCE KIT FOR TEACHINQ CONSUMER' BDUG^TION 


Author _^ • ... ^ Date Pub. 1970 

Pub I i e h e r Kipllnger Washington Editorst Inc*> Editors Parkt MP 20782 

Teacher or Student M^^terial Teacher Coet Length 5 packets 

Grade Level Secondary ; Suggested Time of Uee - 1 sem* 

OBJECTIVES: flVEach of the fiye units begins with the statement of , a main goal 
for the unlti (2; The unit goal in each case is reinstated as a performanoe ol>* 
jective or. behavioral objective*'' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Presented with a wide rangp of exciting materials—' 
cartoons, wail charts, transparencies, forms, quota, tions, resource Usts—that 
can stimulate theni to 2»ach new levels of thinking and motivate the s/tudents to 
raise urgent questions about how 'effectively they will function as woi^ers and 
consumers and^about what ^oir own lives will be* 

ERiC'^'*^^^ /wsr/?£/cTr'f ^'I-ii/erial anIs^ tests 
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Agri cultural Education we must have a part in the revision of the national 

Vocational Education Acts and Amendments and the role the USOE should have _sa/, 

in the future development of vocational education. I predict t^iat this is 

getting underv/ay right here during this convention, v/ith a few state direc- 

tors giving leadership to this movement. Many congressmen are supporting ^ 
the idea /A^Ay^ LuJil ^tx/>^V^^^^^ Q^^^^tx^ ^j)/&cxJi:^c^(! ^Ml^ 

We as educational leaders cannot continue to support and keep in oper- 
ation, poor quality programs. They must be improved, or they must go/ 

We must v/ake the tov.m and toll the ppople and every 'State staff 
member^j should cifevelop a set of slides^^that tells the Agricultural Education 
and FFA story. Our motto should be "Have Story to Tell Will Travel". 

So many times v;e only communicate when we rise to the bait of emotion- 
alism or discontent. 

V/e at the state level need to give some serious consideration to stan- 
dards for minimum and maximum class size and maxinuim enrol lm»ent for each 
teacher. In our Production Agricultui^ afid Farm Managemen^^programs we 
have established a minimum of !2 students for each class and a maximum of 
GO students for each teacher. All of our other programs have a minimum of 
15 and a maximum of 7^ students and these programs have at least 22 hours 
of related classroom and laboratory instruction per week. 

Local people must be involved in the priority decision process on pro- 
gram reviov/, improvement, development, and expansion. This can best he ac- 
complished through an advisory committee. We cannot expect support unless 
gj^^- krojl people are involved/sJ=^ 
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If there is a need for a hicjh school program thoro is q dofinltc 
need for a continuing education program. If the present teaching staff 
in a school district cannot plan and conduct an educational program for 
adults, then Other plans must ho dovelopc-d to meet this need.^ ^^A/tt 

V/e must re-design many of our 9th and^ 1 0th grade programs. There 
isn't any question but what v/e will need to justify these programs when 
the National Vocational Education Act and Amendments are revised. Are 
they job training programs? Wo must identify the knowledge, performance 
skills and abilities that every student should possess when he has com- 
pleted two years of Production Agriculture instruction at the 9th and 
10th grade level. These programs must include the basic principles of 
plant and animal production; basic principles of agricultural mechanics; 
and leadership, citizenship, and personal development training. Bob 
Warmbrod will be presenting to you the results of a study of 9th and 10th 
grade programs on Wednesday morning. You will find this report very inter- 
esting. 

There should be a five-year plan at the state and local level. This 
plan sliould include established goals, quantitative objectives, and programs 
and activities that will give assurance that the goals and objectives will 
be accomplished. Our plan must include v/hat we plan to dn, for how i; 
by when, and what i 


it will cost.:;^^^^-^^ 

It (7S imperative t^at as f;e broaden our Agricultural tducacion program ^^"t^^ 
we must re-design our pre-service and in-service training program for teach'^, 
ors and our state administration and leadership program. Today there is no 
place for a general agriculture program, a general trained teacher, or a 
ERJjC general plan of administration and supervision ..</>^ cx^tkaa^JSMia^ <SJluAM^^^4t4 


The mojor coiiiponGnts of tho ITA pi'ocjrani must be loa-Jership, citizen- 
ship, and personal developnient for students . We are moving closer to 
making the FFA an integral part* of the instructional program. We are bcr-; . 
ginning to see some light on how this can be done. When it does become an 
integral part of the instructionaVprogram the student will automatically 
participate in the FFA program and activities, the same as an occupational 
experience program. In time of crisis the people turn to education for the 
solution. I will predict that the public schools will be asked to teach 
more leadership, citizenship, trust, conservacion of our natural resources. 
This has great implications for us. We must rise to the occasion. 

We have been on a '^nodel binge" in education for some time. In fact, 
Liie fuau Lu 'ncH ijCiVcd W'ith ycod mcdclc ir; :yJi:c,?.ticii . The import^.nt 
thing is being able to project what is needed to serve all the people so 
that the model becomes a pattern over the state. If it doesn*t become a 
pattern then we haven't accomplished much. Let's identify some good models 
v/o have developed for our programs in Agricultural Education. Get -the man- 
pov/er and funds so we can broaden our programs and move forward. 

We have gone through the period that vocational education, including 
Agricultural L^ducatioi;i, is good, it is is for someone else's children. 
Mow klv:iy:'rrrrt;=>^-y4-^^ we want our children to have vocational training. 

Vocational and technical education is moving dov/n the track at a fast 
pace. Each one of us must decide in our hearts and minds if v/e are on that 
train. If v/e are not, can we run fast enough to catch up? 

Every. one of us in this room needs to ask hiinself Do I believe that 

ERIC 

training individuals for an occupation in agriculture is a worthy, honorable^ 
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and professional responsibility? Do I really believG that I am clodicated 
and enthusiastic about the profession I am in? Do I believe that the pro- 
gram I am conducting is (jood enough that I would reccimend it to my ov/n 
son or daughter? Do I believe there is a real dynamic and challenging 

future in Agricultural Education and the FFA? 

. • ■ \ 

I am very enthusiastic and confident about our future. He are njovii\g 

forward. Vie have the leadership, the know-how, the foresight. Let's stay 

T 

on that train.^ It is going to be a pleasant journey. 
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ABSTRACT 


Many teachers have had little work experience in an industrial environ- 
ment. Many teachers who have had industrial and related work experience 
have not had it under circumstances which promoted the development of favor- 
able attitudes toward it or broad understanding of industrial activity in 
general. This resulting lack of satisfactory attitudes and of sufficient 
knowledge is a handicap to any person working in a career education program 
in which students are being prepared realistically for participation in 
the world of work. 

The Wake County area offers a variety of career possibil ities for 
students leaving schools on or before graduation. Almost any conceivable 

c 

employment positions can be found in this area. The requirements for 
these opportunities range from doctoral degrees to little or no experience 
at all . 

The proposal itself is an experimental project designed with in-service 
training directed toward causing the classroom teacher to be knowledgeable 
enough to furnish the students with information about these opportunities 
and to relate them to the classroom work. An earlier summer project 
acknowledged the need for an expanded program with the following objectives: 

1. To provide teachers and educators with experiences which could 
positively influence their attitudes towards, and knowledge of, the 
world of work; 

2. To offer industry insights into recent educational thinking, 
particularly in the field of career education; 

3. Based on this trading of experience and information between 


educators and industry, to create a model of industrial involvement in 
career education of sufficient strength to have positive effects on 
curricul urn; 

4. And finally to show how this model can be re-created in other 
county school systems throughout the State. 
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PROBLEM 

The concept of career education springs from the conviction of 
educators- that too many youths are leaving the schools (either by gradua- 
tion or as dropouts) ill-prepared for careers. These youths generally 
lack either inclination or capacity for higher education, yet have not 
received the kind of preparation which would aid them in finding a place 
in the world of work. Too often, they simply do not know what is available 
to them; or, if they do, they have not been given an opportunity to develop 
their interests. Unprepared, they frequently fail to find productive 
careers, winding up in remedial manpower programs (if they are lucky) a 
few short years after leaving the educational system which missed its 
opportunity to reach them. In North Carolina, the estimated universe 
of need for manpower programs is approximately 800,000 with a considerable 
number of these individual youths not long out of school. 

The problem begins with the school system itself, as the career 
education concept recognizes. In the Apex Exemplary Project, and in other 
experimental projects across the State, the State Department of Public 
Instruction is developing curricula from kindergarten through the 14th 
grade designed to begin opening career options at the earliest possible 
time, to develop in students an interest in and awareness of the world of 
work, and finally to guide them to career decisions based on concrete 
information and a reasonable awareness of their own capabilities and 
1 imitations. 

Unfortunately, the problem is not simple nor are solutions self- 
contained within the public school system as it presently exists. The 

O 
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cor.pl icating factors which require consideration of change beyond the 
walls of the schools themselves can be expressed in two deceptively 
simple questions: 

1. How can teachers and educators whose own experience often has 
been circumscribed by their discipline help students learn about a world 
of work which they, themselves, scarcely know? 

2. How can business men and industrialists, whose knowledge of 

the world of work is intimate and specific, be brought to an understanding 
of the goals of career education and make a contribution to attainment of 
those goals? 

In other words, how can public educators and business/industry spokes- 
men learn enough from each other to be able to help students make wise 
transitions from education to the world of work. 
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PROCEDURES 

The objectives of the program were achieved through a developmental 
strategy consisting of a sequence of phases, several of which had already 
taken place. The following paragraphs are explanations of the Model (See 
Model, next page) and the procedures and development of the Project. 
(See Appendix C) 

"Corps" Development: The first phase called for the development of a 
small corps of educators and a small corps of committed industry partici- 
pants. Although the summer program planned for 1972 failed to achieve its 
objectives, it did serve to generate interest in both industry and education 
which led to a late August 1972 meeting, arranged and led by the project 
coordinator, which may be regarded as the formation date for the two "corps". 
The educator corps consisted of seven teachers from three high schools (Apex, 
Garner and Mill brook) and four elementary schools (Apex, Brentwood, Gary 
and Garner). The industry corps had four members from as many firms. 
Several of the members of the two corps were among those who had initially 
shown interest in the abortive 1972 summer work program; the one teacher 
who was actually placed by that program was a member. 

The "corps teacher" became the school level coordinator who worked 
out schedules, got information to teachers and served as Host or Hostess 
for the seminars. This took a great deal of work from the principal and 
offered peer to peer influence. The second year of the Project, the corps 
teachers will carry on the program in their schools with a minimum of help 
from the project coordinator. New schools will be selected and new corps 
teachers will be trained. This structure allows the program to continue 
^ and also allows the coordinator to work closer with the new schools. 
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The corps of business men and women was enlarged as more became 
interested in the program. Companies have started developing materials, 
slides and programs for project use. More classroom speakers are expected 
to be requested. 

"Influence": The next phase involved corps members influencing their 
colleagues. This occurred in both formal and informal ways. It was antici- 
pated that enthusiastic, committed corps members would not fail to win the 
interest and support of those they talked with from day to day. At the 
same time, a more structured kind of influence was being exerted in the 
form of in-service training meetings for teachers, arranged and/or pre- 
sented by corps teachers, and in the form of luncheon meetings for business- 
men, often arranged by the industrial corps man and addressed by the project 
coordinator. Talks were also made to civic clubs, associations, faculties 
and school administrators. Civic clubs and associations were asked to 
consider the program as a club project. After their membership voted yes, 
they were used as resource people. (See Appendix B) 

Six pilot schools were chosen and, in cooperation with the corps 
teachers, one hundred thirteen teachers volunteered for the program. 
Incentives for the teachers were: 

a. One hour of renewal credit 

b. Release from school one day to visit businesses. The Project 
financed the substitute, 

c. A chance to discuss the occupational opportunities with business 
representatives, 

d. Resource people for the classroom, 

e. Possibility of summer work with three hours renewal credit. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE PROJECT 

Industry-Education Seminars : These "influences" prepared larger 
numbers in the industrial and educator communities for the next phase: 
seminars between teachers and industrial representatives. These seminars 
were designed and arranged by the project coordinator in such a way as to 
bring together participants from both school and industry. The object of 
each seminar was to establish rapport between the two groups and to begin 
the process of interchange. Although the project coordinator did to a 
large extent "play by ear" by encouraging participants to discuss any 
topics of mutual interest and to arrange subsequent contacts on any 
mutually agreeable basis, the first seminars for each group began ^'lith a 
highly structured format, whether or not that format was strictly adhered 
to, (See Appendix D) If it seemed appropriate for the particular group, 
the project coordinator built into the agenda one or more sessions of 
career awareness discussion. These sessions attempted to bring out into 
the open, and to break down, the misgivings and suspicions which industry 
and education might have for each other and to give information about 
opportunities. The progress of the first group of educators and industry 
people indicated the degree* of need for such awareness. 

Visitations : As appropriate, the project coordinator arranged for 
group visits to representative work-sites. 

Example: A group of business teachers visited the "word processing 
unit" of a large firm to observe at firsthand the use of sophisticated 
electronic equipment to record, store, dupl icate"^ and transmit internal 
and external communications. 
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Example: Science teachers visited a chemical manufacturer and 
observed the operation and the job opportunities. 

Group Visits : These visits were made after school hours and were 
planned and arranged by the industrial representative and the coordinator. 
Visits were usually two hours in length. Teachers were given a brief 
orientation, introduced to management and were able to observe the oppor- 
tunities which the company offered. Materials, products and resource 
people were often offered, (See Appendix E) 

"Work-A-Day" : The "Work-A-Day" provided laboratory experience for 
the teacher by providing a planned six hour program with local businesses. 
Whereas the tours provided a quick observation, the "Work-A-Day" provided 
time to understand all operations of the business. The teachers, usually 
in a group, provided a substitute for a day. The businesses went all out 
to assure the teachers of a worthwhile experience. They discussed the 
operation of the business with top management, middle management, planners 
and production workers. One hundred seven teachers made visits which 
enabled them to get a firsthand knowledge of business. (See Appendix F) 
(For brochure used - see Appendix G) 
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SUMMER WORK PROGRAM - Phase Two 

It was apparent that the Winter Program influenced the educators as 
well as the business men about the need of a program designed to actually 
place teachers in work experiences. This program was entitled "Sunmer 
Work Program", (See Appendix H) Eighty-one teachers applied. Thirty- 
eight teachers were placed and thirty-three teachers actively participated. 
Thirty teachers completed the Summer Work Program, Sixteen companies employ- 
ed teachers under the purpose of the program. 

The requirements of the program were 240 work hours and eighteen hours 
of seminar work. The teachers received three hours of renewal credit, 
were supplemented up to $2,55 an hour and received $3.00 per hour for 
seminars. Only fifteen teachers made less than $2,55 an hour. The partici- 
pants were also required to keep a daily log of their work experience and 
to formulate a method by which it could be used in the classroom study. 
They looked for and found many usable things. They discovered varied job 
opportunities, academic and vocational skills needed, attitudes needed, 
social skills needed and most of all that subject matter could be related 
to the world of work. In the summer seminars, emphasis was placed on 
developing techniques to use the work experiences for classroom studies. 
These techniques included the use of a resource person, relating career 
information to a subject matter, use of video tape and other materials, use 
of the counselors, use of vocational teachers and their advanced students 
and mini-career information courses, (See Appendix I) 

Procedures: Although a great deal of ground work had been laid through 
the Winter Program in order to influence teachers and businesses, an 
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organized plan was followed. First, the project coordinator met with 
groups of teachers in the program to see how many would be interested. 
The attempt in the summer of 1972 to implement this program when only 
tv^o teachers showed interest made it imperative to be assured of an 
adequate number before the various businesses were approached. Eighty-one 
educators responded and apparently had been influenced by the Winter 
Program. Second, talks were made by the project coordinator to civic 
clubs and the Personnel Directors Association, letters were sent out to 
companies who had participated in the Winter P^^ogram and visits were made 
to the most promising employers and the heads of the departments of 
state government. The response was good even though all of the companies 
who indicated they were interested did not follow through. The arrange- 
ment with the companies was for the teacher to fill out an application, 
(more than one applied for each position) go for an interview and then 
the employer selected the teacher he preferred for the position. This 
method gave everyone ^ chance. A follow-up letter was sent out to each 
participating company at the end of the Summer Work Program in the hopec 
that the company would participate in the program again the following 
summer. 

(For brochure used - see Appendix J) 
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Teachers gain insight 
to the world of work 
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By PAUL SMITH 
Tames staff writer 

Teachers who will be giving 
Wake public school students 
advice about the world of work 
next year are getting a first- 
hand look this summer at what 
they will be talking about. 

The teachers are doing more 
than just working in area 
plants and offices. They are 
filling their 'diaries with notes 
about what it is like to viork at 
such firms as Square D, Tipper- 
tie Corporation and IBM. 

Naomi P. Autry, an English 
teacher at Millbrook High, is 
typical. She is spending hier 
summer transcribing memos 
and letters in the cor- 
respondence office for 
Cameron Brown, the mortgage 
banking- firm. 

* 'Attitudes toward work are 
the most important/' she said 
as she unplugged herself from 
the stenographic machine 
where she spends several 
hours each day. ''Students will 
be expected to give a full day's 
work for a day's pay. Students 
tend to be lazy," she said. 

That is only part of the ad- 
vice the organisers of the 
summer working-learning 
program expect teachers to 
come back with. 

They may come back filled 
with hard-nosed advice about 
pay, benefits, working con- 
ditions, hours and dignity at 
area plants and offices. 

They may warn students 
looking for jobs that some 
companies require you to do 
more work than you originally 
agree too, without more pay. 
Or they may be able to tell you 
that some types of assembly- 
line jobs are more satisfying 
than othc/s. 

Most of the jobs are low- 
level positions requiring little 
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Naomi P. Autry adjusts dictating machine 
'everyone isn't suited to go to college' 


William G. Rouse registers a guest 


summer at Velvet Cloak will yield brochures and speakers 


experience. With the exception 
of three teachers working as 
supervisors at Square D, most 
of the jobs carry less respon- 
sibility than a year-round 
teaching position. 

But it isn't the specific job 
that is important, according to 
Paul M. Maultsby, an official 
of the N. C. Manpower 
Development Corporation. The 
Wake Board of Education con- 
tracted with Mautsby last year 
to operate a career education 
program for teachers. 

*'It's the first-hand informa- 
tion about the working at- 
mospherc^ around plants and 
businesses that counts most," 
he said. 


The program does more than 
just offer teachers a chance to 
broaden their teaching ability. 
It provides an often-needed 
summer income and it 
provides three hours of credit 
toward the required periodic 
renewal of teacher cer- 
tificates. 

The teachers have adopted 
diverse approaches for using 
their jobs to learn and to 
amass teaching material. 

William G. Rouse a social 
studies teacher at Millbrook 
Junior High School, is a desk 
clerk this summer at the 
Velvet Cloak Inn, a prestigious 
motel and convention center on 
Hillsborough Street. 


He sees dozens of executives 
as they flock to conferences at 
the motel. He asks each one to 
send him pamphlets on his 
business. Rose will use the 
pamplets in his teaching. 

Some have agreed to speak 
to his classes next fall on the 
world of work. 

Rouse says he will take two 
lessons back from the job 
itself. He will {.ass on to his 
students the importance of 
"things like getting to work on 
time, taking your work 
seriously and being interested 
enough to solve the problems 
that come up." 

But he said he will also tell 
his students to deal firmly with 


employers to extract and 
follow through with 
agreements. 

Julia S. Caldwell, a physical 
education teacher at 
Brentwood Elementary, and 
Mickeal L. Johnson, a math 
teacher at Millbrook Junior 
High, are working as summer 
supervisors at Square D. 

Both expect to take an in- 
erased first-hand belief in oc- 
cupational educ.Uion back to 
the classroom. 

"Everyone isn't suited to go 
to college and we should train 
those who want to do other 
things," Mrs. Autry said. 
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SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

Specific objectives under each general objective area follows: 

1 . To provide teachers and educators with experiences which could 
positively influence their attitudes toward, and knowledge of, the world 
of work : 

a. Educators will become aware of fundamental learning areas 
in industry which are related to their teaching curriculum or funda- 
mental subject-matter areas. 

b. Educators will be enabled to convert this awareness into 
changes in and development of curriculum* 

c. Educators will be able to counsel their students by translat 
ing their experience into opportunities for students to determine and 
pursue their desired careers. 

d. Educators will develop positive attitudes about the world of 
work and the variety of opportunities in it for their students. 

e. Educators will become willing to pursue involvement in the 
employing career as a method of advancing their knowledge of their 
subject-matter area and thus assist students in making sound career 
decisions . 

It should be apparent that the program* s objectives with regard to 
educators have to do with attitudinal as well as cognitive learnings, and 
the program design must take account of this. 

2. To offer industry insights into recent educational thinking , 
particular in the field of career education ; 

a. Industrial participants should learn to relate their task 


cluster to specific areas of teaching curriculum. 

Industrial participants should become able to assist 
educators in the further development of career awareness curri- 
culum and in the counseling of students in career choice. 

c. Industrial participants should develop positive attitudes 
toward the career education concept and the role of education in 
the total development of the student. 

d. Industrial participants should be willing to participate in 
the future in such on-going projects as in-service training workshops 
for teachers and classroom demonstrations for students. 

It should be apparent that the objectives of the program with regard 
to industrial participants have to do with attitudinal as well as cognitive 
learnings, and the program design must take account of this. ^ 

3. Based on this trading of experience and information between educa- 
tors and industry, to create a model of industrial involvement in career 
education of sufficient strength to have positive effects on curriculum ; 

a. Project operators, working with both educators and industrial 
participants, should design a county-wide model to continue learnings 
begun and to see tnat they are translated into curriculum and counsel- 
ing development in the public schools of Wake County. The model 
should involve a specific in-school organization to work with a 
specific industrial committee or similar body. Cost figures should 
be assigned. 

4. And finally to show how this model can be re-created in other 


county school systems throughout the State . 

a. Based on the design of this county-wide model, project 
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operators should develop alternative organizational models capable 
of being installed in any county system in the State. The alternative 
models should have cost figures assigned. 
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RESULTS 

Results can best be explained by how well the design of the Project 
caused the objectives to be reached. Did the activities of the Project 
and the organizational structure effect a change in the attitude of the 
educational and business communities? If change occurred, will it eventu- 
ally be realized by the student? Let us examine the results through the 
general objectives. 

Objective 1: To provide teachers and educators with experiences 
which could positively influence their attitudes towards, and knowledge 
of, the world of work ; 

One hundred thirteen teachers participated in the program. 

Fifty-one business men and women held twenty-five seminars with 

educators to explain fully their fields, opportunities and generally 

those qualities needed by the student in order to be successful. 

Forty-eight business men and women participated in a Career Day 

through the Project. 

An unknown number of business men and women made tal ks to the students 

One hundred seven teachers made tours to six companies to experience 

the working environment and to observe job opportunities. 

Eighty-nine teachers spent a day studying twenty-three companies 

from the administration to the planning and production. 

RESULTS SHOWN BY QUESTIONNAIRE TO TEACHERS 
(See Appendix K) 

98 percent of the teachers answering the questionnaire indicated their 
knowledge of skills required had been greatly or somewhat increased. Only 
2 percent indicated that their knowledge of job skills had not increased. 
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98 percent of the teachers indicated their knowledge of job opportu- 
nities had increased greatly or somewhat. Only 2 percent indicated hardly 
or no increase in knowledge. 

92 percent of the teachers indicated their understanding of attitudes, 
feelings and opinions of employers were far better or a little better. 
8 percent indicated little change. 

The attendance of seminars, tours and Work-A-Day activities were over 
95 percent. 

In Section III of the questionnaire entitled "Feelings About The 
Business World", the teachers had varied feelings but the attitude was 
highly positive toward the business men and women, although they felt 
businesses were primarily concerned with making a profit. 

In Section IV entitled "The Program As A Whole", 80 percent of the 
teachers felt the program achieved its objective "very much" to "pretty 
much". 20 percent of the teachers felt the program achieved its objectives 
"fairly" or "a little". 89 percent of the teachers indicated the program 
was "very" and "pretty much" interesting. 11 percent of the teachers 
suggested the program was "fairly" to "a little interesting". 

In Section V, the teachers scored the activities as following: 
Seminars 

Effective: 88 percent positive 

12 percent "fairly" to "a little" 

Interesting: 77 percent positive 

23 percent "fairly" to "a little" 

The Group Visitation Tours 

Effective: 87 percent positive 

13 percent "fairly" to "a little" 
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Interesting: 87 percent found the tours to be "very" 
to "pretty much" 

13 percent answered "fairly" to "a little" 

The Work-A-Day Experiences 

Effective: 90 percent positive 

10 percent answered "fairly" to "a little" 

Interesting: 90 percent positive 

10 percent answered "fairly" to "a little" 

In Section VI entitled "Career Education Relationships With Business 
And Industry", the attitude of the teachers was positive toward the 
activities of the program which effected a coordination between businesses 
and education but they had mixed feelings about the program being required 
for all teachers. 

Objective 2: To offer industry insights into recent educational 

thinking particularly in the field of career education ; 

RESULTS SHOWN BY QUESTIONNAIRE TO BUSINESS PARTICIPANTS 

(See Appendix L) 

The questionnaire to business personnel consisted of five questions ♦ 
Listed below are the questions and the answers of a few of the business 
men and women. 

1. What effects to you think your involvement in the Career Education 
Project has had on your firm? 

(Answer) it has made me aware of the potential utilization 
of the classroom teacher in a way to develop intev^est in 
and knowledge of business operations. It has made our 
management aware of your program and that there is merit 
in it for us. 

(Answer) Too early to assess. 

(Answer) It has simply made the firm aware of the need to let 
today's young people know that we are here and what the opportu- 
nities here are and what kind of training we need for them to have. 


(Answer) More awareness of educational needs and how we as 
business men and women can help update the methods and tools 
in our school system through involvement. 

(Answer) This is an excellent program and the Wake County 
School System is definitely to be commended for implementing 
it. I consider that our day with the "teachers" was most 
beneficial for all of us. I also enjoyed meeting with them 
at your panel sessions. You must continue to apply pressure 
on us outside to help you. There is a great willingness in 
us to help but a frustration as to how. Keep up the howl 

(Answer) I feel that the program (Career Education) goals 
are better understood by my firm and as a result of this 
understanding the program is more actively supported. The 
firm realizes that they can and should play an active role in 
the educational process of young children by lending the 
talents of Its employees and by supporting the teachers of 
these youngsters. 

2. What effect do you think the project has had on the 
participating teachers? 

(Answer) Some new awareness of contemporary business and 
its requirement for personnel. 

(Answer) I can see a very marked difference in the attitude 
of teachers over what it was just a year ago. For one thing, 
there are many more teachers on the "band wagon" now. I am 
getting more requests for information and plant tours than 
ever. There seems to be a genuine desire by teachers to 
inform our young people about career opportunities. 

(Answer) I think you will be the best judge of this. They 
were very attentive, asked excellent questions and were a 
delight to have. 

(Answer) It gives them a better knowledge of the different 
industries and careers that are in the community. Also 1t 
should make their counseling of the students more effective. 

(Answer) I feel that the teachers are now more aware of the 
business requirements and that we are interested in helping 
them as teachers. I feel that business and schools should 
join forces to have a complete vocational training program in 
the schools. Teachers can not do the job alone, and I think 
they are now interested and will feel free to call on us when 
they need us. The gap between education and business has 
diminished as a result of programs such as this. 


(Answer) Excellent from my feedback from them. Everything 
we do is like throwing a pebble in the pond it may be 
years before we feel the ripples. Do not be discouragedl 

(Answer) The teachers most definitely have a better under- 
standing of the various industries that they visited. As 
as result, they should be able to relay this information to 
their students, 

(Answer) It has broadened their horizons. They have a 
greater appreciation for the world of work and the reasons for 
a company having to make a profit, 

(Answer) Teachers should have a better understanding of 
business and industry and what employees look for in the way 
of applicants and kinds of work they will do. 

(Answer) They are becoming more aware of problems, goals, 
and objectives of industry and the relationship of how the 
attitude of youngsters they teach related the teacher's own 
attitude in society. I believe that they are also seeing 
that all educators can be practical and associated with real 
1 ife situations. 

(Answer) There are no books from which these lessons can be 
obtained. 

3. Is your attitude toward public education and public 
school teachers different than it was before? 

(Answer) Yes, it is different because anytime you become 
involved in a program rather than as an observer your per- 
spective enlarges. I would say that I have a greater antici- 
pation of more possible results through such a program. 

(Answer) I will have to say that it is primed for changing, 
but I will have to reserve judgment until I see if the 
current trend continues or dies. If the current directions 
are maintained, I will have to feel like public education is 
finally taking steps to become more functionally relevant to 
the needs of the community. 

(Answer) My admiration has only increased. I have always 
known them to be the finest people we have. Their interests 
in the Seminars we conducted and their interests in wanting 
to give their students the very best that is available has 
only proven what I have always known. 

(Answer) I do not feel that it is different but I can apprec- 
iate the teacher's problems more. 


(Answer) Yes, I now feel that the majority of teachers 
really are trying to train our children for futures in 
business but they are somewhat ha^npered because of lack 
of business involvement in the past. 

(Answer) Still believe it is too much like General Motors 
Corporation. So large that we on the outside do not under- 
stand what is happening. Somehow the PTA must develop a 
new stance. The schools should be orientated towards 
environmental education and the PTA something more than 
"books and bushes". 

(Answer) My attitude has changed only because I didn't 
realize that teachers (educators) were interested in any field 
other than their own. For this reason, I am more than glad 
to supply any informa;tion I can about retailing. 

(Answer) Not really still a big gap exists. 

(Answer) More of a mutual understanding basis than before. 

(Answer) The 3 R's muse be taught today with a direct relation- 
ship with what the student will encounter when he ceases to 
be a student. This project is the only way so far as my 
knowledge that this is being accomplished. It could and should be 
the nucleus of revising the whole public institution curriculum. 

4. In what ways could the Career Education Project be improved? 

(Answer) I think there is still a need to reach more teachers 
with the message of this project. I definitely think something 
has to be done to teach parents; their attitudes need changing 
more than the teachers. Basically, however, the project is a 
sound one and needs only to continue its progress and make more 
and more people aware of what they can do to help. 

(Answer) I feel that the career day projects I was involved 
in were very well planned. Of course, next year there will 
be even more available for the students to participate in. I 
think many more professions will wish to get involved, so 
prepare for an even larger program next year. Congratulations 
on the splendid one you had this year. I was proud to be a 
small part. 

(Answer) Possibly a follow-up at least every two years as the 
students advance to keep them and the teachers up to date of 
changes in industries, requirements, openings, etc. 

(Answer) Keep the system open ended as you have done. Push 
for more involvement - more teachers in your program - more 
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^sensitivity (good education word) sessions, They should 
speak to us next time about what they are doing and how we 
can help. 

(Answer) Continue to search out new industry and relate this 
as much as possible to the classroom. 

(Answer) Continue to make teachers and representatives of 
business and industry more aware of each others problems. 

(Answer) Continuing expanding the present program of teachers, 
industry and student acquaintance with each others' environment. 

5. What effect do you think your participation has had on 
the Project? 

(Answer) I would hope that it was able to impart some under- 
standing of our area of the world of business to the partici- 
pants. The real effect was perhaps more on me than on the 
teacher. I would say I benefited. 

(Answer) You tell me. 

(Answer) I enjoyed working with you and your team, I cannot 
judge what effect I may have had on the project. I leave that 
up to you. 

(Answer) I hope that it has given teachers and students a 
better insight into the field of transportation, and the 
career opportunities that will be available to the students 
upon graduation. 

(Answer) I hope that in someway I was able to clear up some 
questions that were in the minds of the students considering 
the field in which I am employed. I feel that the teachers 
also had many questions about what we look for in student 
qualifications to enter the field of Word Processing and 
office practice and v/e were able to point out some of the 
deficiencies that we have noted in applicants so that they 
can began working with a more concentrated effort toward the 
correction of these deficiencies. 

(Answer) Great deal more enthusiastic about the future in 
terms of public education, our children and their futures, 
and ourselves as involved interested citizenery. Thanks for 
the opportunity to serve. 

(Answer) I feel good about participating in such a project. 
The young people this year were outstanding and were very 
interested in what they were doing. Our personnel were 
impressed with them. 
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It should also be noted that as a result of last year's involvement 
in the Project, the civic clubs, associations and companies which had 
participated have shown a desire to particpate again. In addition, the 
Raleigh Chamber of Commerce is considering participation by their full 
membership. Other companies in the Wake a^ ea that did not participate 
last year have indicated an interest in participating this year. 

Objective 3: Based on this trading of experience and information 
between educators and iridustry» to create a model of industrial involve- 
ment in career education of sufficient strength to have positive effects 
on curriculum ; 

The questionnaire to the teachers gave some clues to the effects 
in curriculum. Most of the teacher participants indicated they were 
using resource people and materials for the first time or had doubled 
their efforts in relating classroom work to the world of work. 

In a questionnaire sent to the seven principals of the pilot schools, 
school principals indicated greater use of resource people and more desire 
by faculties to plan Career Days. (See Appendix M) 

Career Days will probably be planned in many schools this year. The 
Raleigh Chamber of Commerce has offered to supply the resource people and 

many of the schools have agreed to a Career Day. 

/ 

The Project has been funded by Wake County for possibly two more years 
and the voluntary teacher enrollment for the program is almost doubl.e per 
faculty over last year. 

Objective 4: And finally to show how this model can be re-created in 
other county school systems throughout the State . 

The results of this objective are answered in the Procedures Section. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

4 

The success of a school system, measured by the 5;uccess of its 
students, depends on the total community involvement. All segments of 
the community should fiave input, and if that input can be directed 
toward understanding and mutual goals, greater rewards in terms of life's 
work can be achieved by the student. A school system without a planned 
program to allow input by the business segment of the community may find 
negative attitudes toward its programs or a "hodgepodge" of unrelated 
activities being conducted throughout the system. 

The time is right for implementing career awareness into a community. 
The shortage of workers forces the employer to seek ways to cooperate with 
those who influence his future labor market. The teachers, because of the 
lack of interest to learn by the students, are seeking new techniques to 
supplement classroom study. Parents, realizing that college is not the 
answer for all children, are more willing to have their children consider 
a variety of occupations. The influence from the national level, state 
level and local level also helps. Students are demanding in various ways 
that subject matter be related to the world of work. More and more 
students are working part-time and they have a better understanding of the 
academic skills they will need. Teachers also need this understanding if 
they are to relate classroom work and answer the question ''What do I need 
to learn that for?" 

Employers are generally asking for a chance to explain their opportu- 
nities and to be assured that students are not being misinformed about the 
world of work. Judging by their remarks in answering the questionnaire 
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and their willingness to participate, employers have a better under- 
standing of the educational problems. 

Teachers would like to relate subject matter but most of them are 
uninformed about the world of work. Parents, as a rule, do not object 
to their children being informed about opportunities but usually they 
dislike for them to be directed into occupations. The student prefers 
to understand why he is learning and balks at learning material over 
and over as he/she moves through the grade levels. As educators, it is 
time we realized that we have all taken the same curricula at college 
and, as a result, subject matter appears virtually the same at all grade 
levels. Career information can be used to offset this problem through 
relating subject matter applicable to the working world. 

The "free enterprise system" depends on a diversity of workers. 
Communities that develop a healthy attitude toward this concept will 
grow and school systems that plan programs to allow input from the 
business community will prosper. 

The results of the Project seem to indicate the following 
recommendations : 

1. A cooperative program between the school system and 
the business world. 

2. The activities of the program allow employers and 
educators a chance to express themselves and a time 

to visit. ^ 

3. That the program be organized in phases: 

Phase I : a. Organize a "corps" of business men 
to advise and influence. 


b. Organize a "corps'' of teachers to 
advise, coordinate and influence. 
Phase II : c. Recruit resource people from civic clubs, 
associations and interested companies, 
d. Recruit teachers from faculties where 
the principal is cooperative. 
Phase III : e. Set into motion the activities with a 
well-organized plan. 

f. If a summer program is implemented, 
follow an organized plan. 

g. In order to continue the program, follow-u 
with letters and visitations to companies. 

Phase IV : h. Develop techniques whereby teachers may 
use the career information and resource 
people in the classroom, 
i. Organize activities within the career 
awareness framework which will allow 
students an opportunity to participate. 
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APPENDIX A 

BRENTWOOD FACULTY IN-SERVICE TRAINING AND CAREER EDUCATION 


Proposed Activities 


1- 

Employment Security Commission ar.d State Government Personnel 
program of overview of Industry and businesses In Wake County 

offices 
and Raleigh 

2- 

Industrial and Business Personnel and facul ty seminars 


3- 

Company representatives and faculty seminars 


4- 

Visitations to companies 


5- 

Work-a-day for experience in various companies 


6- 

Summer job placement 



Employment Security Comm1ssion--State Government Personnel Program 

The Employment Security Commission and the State Government Persovinel 
offices will present a program outlining an overview of Industrial and 
Business employment situations and a team of specialists from the Employment 
Security Commission and State Government Personnel office will be used to 
describe problems of placing, testinc;^ and other information that they consider 
important. 

Contact Hours: 4 


Industrial and Business Personnel and Faculty Seminars 

Five Personnel Directors representing various areas will get with 
the faculty in groups of eight (8), to discuss more in detail, employment 
problems and to learn more about our educational system. The discussion 
will include skills needed in their particular areas. These skills would 
include communicating, math, and manipulative skills. They will also 
discuss the social problems related to shift work and relations between 
the employee and the employer. The discussions will also include creating 
better attitudes towards all job opportunities and especially the "blue 
collar" worker. Training programs, benefits of companies, and hiring 
practices and procedures will be discussed. The faculty will also 
have an opportunity to discuss problems of education and the need for resource 
people to supplement classroom work. 


Contact Hours: 2 


Company Representatives and Counselors * Seminars 

Specific companies vn'll be used to represent employment areas. 
Example: CP&L would represent a service company. Representatives from 
tho company v/ill present to counselors the structure of the company. This 
v/ould include their administration, departments, and job opportunities. 
Also, those things that they term important. This seminar will also serve 
the purpose as a pre-visitation orientation, leading up to a visitation 
of the company. 

Contact Hours: 


Visitations to Companies 

Visitations will be made to three (3) companies following the pre- 
orientation. This will offer the counselors a chance to visit the environ- 
ment and to see various job positions in action. During this visitation, 
counselors will be able to have brief discussions with employees and 
management of the company. 

Lab Hours: 18 


Work-a-Day for Experience in Various Companies 

Counselors will spend a day with the personnel directors in companies 
throughout the county, not therefore visited. During this day, they will 
visit the various areas of the company and will have the opportunity to 
observe the personnel director interview prospective employees. This 
should afford the counselor th^ understanding of an actual interview 
and those things that employers deem important in hiring. 

Lab Hours: 6 


Visitations of Personnel Directors to High Schools 

The personnel directors will visit the high schools in order to 
get a better understanding of the school situation and to work with the 
counselors in answering questions for the students concerning employment 
in the Industrial/Business world. This should give the students an 
opportunity to speak directly to representatives of the local company. 


Summer Job Placement 

Those counselors that wish to work and experience the environmental 
and v/orking conditions will be placed through the project during the summer 
months. These positions will possibly be entrance level jobs. The 
counselors will attend five (6) seminars in ordej* to make this experience 
more valuable. 


Contact Hours: 22 
Lab Hours: 320* 
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APEX ROTARY CLUB 
Fred AT phi n 

Southern National Bank 

Bob Barker 
Sales 

Bob Bradbury 
Lufkin, Inc. 

Sherrlll Brink! ey 
Retailer 

Joe Cremona 

Glass Manufacturer 

Sherwood Franks 
Insurance 

Charlie Holland 
Jewel ry 

Bill Johnson 
Automotive 

John Kennedy 
Insurance 

Harvey Montague 
Builder - Contractor 

Louis Smith 

Surveyors & Real Estate 

CARY ROTARY CLUB 
Jirri Adcock 
Realtor 

Ralph Ashworth 
Pharmacy 

Ray Beasley 
Motel Management 

Johnny Brady 
Hudson-Bel k Company 

Fred Bond 

Tobacco Corporation 
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Luther Brewer 
Minister 

Henry Brown 
Insurance 

Noah Capps 
Jewel ry 

Randy Chandler 
Clothing 

Ed Comer 
Education 

Ed Craig 

Communications - Telephone 

Hal Cable 
Insurance 

Bill Dawkins 
Lawyer 

Joe Denning 
Retail Grocer 

Terry Hackney 
Mortician 

John Hatcher 
Banker 

Ralph Hawkins 
Dentist 

Richard Hedgecock 

Dan Hudson 
Veterinarian 

Ashley Hunter 
Insurance 

Charles Lytle 

NC State University 

Jerry MUler 
Draftsman 


Pete Murdock 

John D. Bradsher, Jr 

Hardware - Retail 

Accounting 

Dick Ladd 

George R. Bryant 

El ectri cal Appl lances 

Horticul ture 

Dillard Powell 

Francis P. Buchanan 

Lawyer 

Musical Instruments 

Waldo Rood 

Bernie F. Bui lard 

WPTF Radio Station 

Real Estate 

Tom Sibley 

Joseph H* Call 


Real Estate 

Claude Smith 


Cast-A-Stone 

Eddie F. Clemmer 


Construction 

Bob Strother 


Florist 

William K. Collins 


Education-Extension 

Harry Stephenson 


Oil Dealer 

Cameron K. Daver 


Real Estate 

Curtis Westbrook 


Realtor 

Magdi El-Kammash 


Education 

Jim White 


Minister 

Harry W. Fabry 


Food Industry 

Robert Jones 


Publ ications 

T. Alfred Gardner 


Law Practice 

NORTH RALEIGH ROTARY CLUB 


John F. Adams III 

J. Carroll Glenn 

Air Cond i t i on i ng 

r 1 nanci a i 

J, H. Andrews 

W. F. Godwin 

Real Estate 

Lommuni ca ti ons - i e i 

Dan C. Austin 

Ronald H. Grove 

Construction * 

Finance 

Earl B. Barnes 

Eugene Hafer 

Merchandising 

Law 

Frank C. Bouknight, Jr. 

Warner L. Hall 

Chemical Industry 

Obsterics 

J. Frank Boyette 

Donald A. Hart 

Insurance 

Electrical Industry 


Donald P. Holloway 
Engit^eering 

Hoyd T. Hunter 
Chemical Industry 

Ralph K. Ingram 
Building Materials 

Donald C. Kennedy 
Engineering 

Robert J. Kepley 
Religion 

John L. Kiser 
Insurance 

John Franklin Krieger 
Associations 

Richard W. Liebert, Jr. 
Finance 

L. Charles Lockwood 
Associations 

Benny W. Martin 
Den is try 

Thomas S. Martin 
Hardware 

G. K. Massengill 
Medicine 

James G. Matt 
Automotive Industry 

Joseph M. Mayhew 
Finance 

Truman L. Newberry, Jr. 
Architecture 

Carvie S. Oldham, Jr. 
Building Materials 

Roy A. Palmer, Jr. 
Printing & Publishing 


Will iam B. Parker, Jr. 
Real Estate 

William H. Payne 

John F. Povlich 
Dentistry 

Aaron Register 
Associations 

Phillip J. Shehdan 
Hairdressing 

C. Hamilton Sloan 
Autoinotive Industry 

Harry C. Smith, Jr. 
Machinery & Equipment 

Vonnie B. Smith 
Dentistry 

Henry M. Sneed 
Building Materials 

Charles B. Stegall 
Broadcasting 

John H. Swaim 
Machinery & Equipment 

John L. Teriault 
Hardware 

James R. Thomas 
Associations 

William A. Underwood 
Government 

Robert A. Willard 
Real Estate 

James T. Wilson 
Engineering 

WEST RALEIGH ROTARY CLUB 
Thomas W. Alexander 
Insurance 


Clarence M. Asbill 

George M. Cooper 

Senior Active 

Medicine 

Joseph Baker 

Troy A. Do by 

Education 

Engineering 

Henry B. Barnes 

Bruce W. Dollar 

Finance 

Travel Service 

Walter H. Beale 

Wilbur G. Doub 

Mil itary-Adniini strati on 

Construction 

F. Durant Bell 

Fred T. Eastwood 

Dentist 

Medicine 

Glenn F. Bitler 

James R. Ferguson 

Medicine 

Hardware 

Terry W. Blankinship 

J. C, Ferguson 

Building Materials 

Agriculture Extension 

Henry D. Bowen 

Marion M. Fuller, Jr. 

Education 

Insurance 

John F. Bradley 

Charles W. Gaddy 

Drug Industry 

Real Estate 

Bern F. Bui lard 

J. Gordon Gibbs, Jr. 

Food Industry 

Business Machines 

Thomas D. Bunn 

William M. Ginn 

Legal -General 

Medicine 

W. C. Calton 

Lee 0, Gregory 

Machinery & Equipment 

Hotels, Resorts & Restaurants 

T. Frank Camp,- Jr. 

George I. Griffin 

Medicine 

Finance 

Thomas F. Cannon 

Theodore E. Haigler, Jr. 

Education 

Drug Industry 

Jackson Coble 

Robert N. Harper 

Clothing Industry 

Medicine 

ifcU U* UULili ail 

rlarbnal 1 narLbTieia 

Education 

Law 

Harold D. Coley 

Stanley H. Hassinger, Jr. 

Insurance 

Machinery & Equipment 
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Francis J. Hassler 

William Worth Kreigel 

Agriculture 

Senior Active 

Robert A. Henley 

George J. Kri-: 

Banking 

Education 

W. Kern Holoman 

John W. Lambert 

Department Stores 

Senior Actice 

Oliver B. Howell 

Marshall Lancaster 

State Government 

Data Processing 

Allen C. Hunt 

James W. Lynn, Jr. 

Finance 

Medicine 

Carol R. Jamison 

William R. Martin 

Finance 

Education 

J. M. Jenrette, Jr. 

David D. Mason 

Transportation 

Education 

Harvey W. Johnson 

Aubrey H. Moore, Jr. 

Insurance 

Television & Radio 

Troy H, Johnson 

Cheyney Nicholson 

Chemical Industry 

Building Suppl ies 

George D. Jones 

James U. Oliver 

Senior Active 

Medicine 

Robert Jones 

Carl Patterson 

Construction 

Automotive Industry 

Mac Josephs 

Nathaniel D. Pierson 

Clothing Industry 

Senior Active 

Wesley E. Kelley 

John E. Pollock 

Dentistry 

Senior Actice 

Donald C. Kelly 

Newton G. Pritchett 

Process Machinery - Sales 

Medicine 

James A. King 

James L. Purser 

Paper Industry 

Finance 

Charles M, Kistler 

Robert B. Redfern 

Dentistry 

Dairy Products 

Julian C. Knott 

J. Gordon Riddick 

Accounting 

Business Service 
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Author - Patg Vuh. 


Educational '& Consumer Relations - 
Pub Iteher J* C» Penney company t InCt»/l301 Avenue bf the Americas » New Yorky 

• "~ ~~ • . / ^ ^NY 1^519 

Teaoher or Student Material Student Coat $3>50 Lengt h 1 films trip 

' 6 Miinutes 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegiate/Adult . Suggeeted Time of UBje . _ , 

OBJECTIVES: ' * / ' , 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : , Iirustrates some of the protlems faced by copsvunera in 
providing TLC* (tender loving care.) for the textile products in their homes© It 
reviews pare problems and their causes; suggests ways for* solving them. 


AVAILABLE ISSTRU'CTOR MATt:RIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti^le 'to MARKET, tO MARKET 


Author V Date Pub. 


^ Consumer Relations: 


^Pub Itaher The Sper r y and Hutchinson Companyt 3003 East Kemper JR6adt Cincinnati > O H 

Teacher or Student M .t 2I ' Student ^ Coet Free' Length slides } 

Grade Leve>l Secondary/GoIleglate//^du lt Suj geeted Time of Use " y 
OBJECTIVES: - A ' ' I <, 

./ ■ ■ ■■. V , 

SUMMARY DESCR Ip'^ONj Shopping kSbH-how for today* s^consumer. Irreludes a ' 
suggested publicity rei*|i^e and 12-page, guide, "How to Be a Better Sho^r." 


A 

1 


rrnr- AVAILABLE INSTltU ' .■, 'AM : AND TFIJTS: Leader's Guide- 


^ ■ -635- 
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Jackson A. Rigney 
Education 

Robert I, Rothstein 
Electronics 

Robert H. Sager 
Dentistry 

William E. Simmons 
Insurance 

Tyrus R. Spinel la 
Real Estate 

Donald E. Stewart 

Hotel , Resorts & Restaurants 

Arthur C. Stone 
Dentistry 

C. Howard Sisog 
Radio Broadcasting 

N, A. Townsend 
Law 

Gary M. Underbill 
Finance 

Avery C. Upchurch 
Petroleum Industry 

William C. Vick 
Construction Service 

Lewis P. Watson 
Senior Actice 

Walter A. Watts 
Senior Active 

Edward J. Whitehurst 
Automotive Industry 

Walter B. Willard 
Stone Industry * 

Boyd E. Wilson, Jr. 
Banking 


Will iam A. Wilson 
Real Estate 

Charles M. Winston 

Hotel , Resort & Restaurants 

Thomas C. Worth 
Medicine 

PERSONNEL DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
Mrs Susan C. Baldwin 
Cameron Brown Company 

R. E. Beasley 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Carl S. Biathrow 

Occidental Life Insurance Company 

W. Houston Black 

Carolina Power & Light Company 

John W. Bridges 

Employment Security Commission of NC 
Milton W. Brinson 

Employment Security Commission of NC 

Mrs. Betty ;C. Brooks 

NC State Personnel Department 

Robert L. Brown 

W. W. Holding Technical Institute 

Robert T. Cadwallader 

Gregory Poole Equipment Company 

William R. Calloway 
NC State University 

William J. Cessna 
Fairmont Foods 

Miss Tina K. Christian 
BTR Management Corporation 

Mrs. Jul ia F. Clark 

Employment Security Commission of NC 

Milton L. Clegg 
C. R. Bard Company 


Darwin L. Compton 
Formex Company 

Norrr.an A. Conte 
Lufkin 

J. D. Cook 

Cornell -DubHier Electronics 

Royden I . Council , Jr. 
Carolina Power & Light Company 

Thomas G. Culbreth 
NC National Bank 

Robert A. Dal ton 

Great American Insurance Company 
G. C. Davis 

NC State Personnel Department 

Ray Deltz 

IBM Corporation 

Lolo A. Dobson 
FCX, Inc. 

William L. Dunn III 
Cameron-Brown Company 

Marshall P. DuVal 

Atlantic States Bankcard Association 

Mrs. Ruth P. Pel ton 
Cameron-Brown Company 

Miss Mary Joe Ferrell 

Durham Life Insurance Company 

Henry C. Garrison 

American Defender Life Insurance Co. 

W. Thomas Garriss 
General Electric Company 

Bob C. Gregory 
Macke Company 

William F. Hall 

ITT Telecommunications 


Ronald L. Hanson 

ITT Continental Baking Company 

Donald A. Hart 
Corning Glass Company 

George W. Hedrick 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 

Andrew G. Hinton, Jr. 

NC State Personnel Department 

Charles D. Hodge 

Wage & Salary Administrator 

George C. Hood 
Hood Associates 

B. D. Hooks 
Aeroglide Corporation 

Mrs. Pat Hutcherson 
Lufkin 

Kenneth R. Hyde, Jr. 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 

Joseph G. Kearney 
ESB, Incorporated 

Robbie Sumrell Knott 
Carolina Girl Scout Council 

Al W. Malbon 
Johnson Stores, Inc. 

Thomas A. McCutcheon 
Nationwide Insurance Company 

Robert F. McLain 
Wake Memorial Hospital 

Michael Mirman 
Grow, Incorporated 

Ronald L. Moore 

BTR Management Corporation 

Miss Katharine Irene Ogburn 
ITT Telecommunications 
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James M. Olson 
General Mills 

6. H. Owens 
Corning Glass Works 

John L. Owens 
Rex Hospital 

Elton Parker 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance 

Alfred B. Parti n 

Durham Life Insurance Company 

Jerry H. Patrick 
Schieffelin & Company 

John M. Pollard 
Omark Industries 

Mrs. Carole M. Poole 
City of Raleigh 

William F. Rawley 

First Citizens Bank & Trust Company 

Roger E. Russell 

Whittaker Knitting Mills, Inc. 

Richard C. Schaenzer 
Square D Company 

Charles Sciabarasi 

Scovill Fluid Power Division 

Ed A. Seagroves, Jr. 
NC State Board of Health 

Miss Anne B. Seymour 
Fisher Scientific Company 

Charlie B. Shapard 
State Personnel Office 

R. Wayne Simpson 
Wake Finishing Company 

Mrs. Linda M. Stell 

Occidental Life Insurance Company 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stuppy 
Wake County Memorial Hospital 

T. Stan Thorne 
Terminal Communications 

Norris L. Thurston 
Terminal Communications 

Mrs. Eleanor M. Tutor 
Cornel 1 -Dubi 1 ier Electronics 

Mrs. Kay Childers Waff 
Snelling & Snelling 

Jerry M. White, Jr. 

Employment Security Commission of NC 

P. F. Yates, Jr. 
Fred Whi taker Company 

PARTICIPANTS BY COMPANY 
Aeroglide Corporation 

James Kelly 

Bill Hooks 

Allied Chemical Corporation 
John Lucas 

American Defender Life Insurance Company 
Don Kornenwetter 

Bank of North Carolina 
Cecil Sewell 

Beaunit Corporation 
Paul H. Luckett III 
Edward Carmti^-^"^*' 

Becton, Dickinson Research Center 
G. Briggs Phillips 
William Bromby 

Richard Bell & Associates 
Richard Bell 

Branch Banking & Trust Company 
D. R. Peacock 

Burroughs Wellcome & Company 
A. R. Sellett 
Mrs. Naudeen Beek 


Cameron Brown Company 
Mrs- Barbara Pittman 

Carolina Coach Company 
Harvey Goodwin 

Carolina Power & Light Company 
Lynn Eu ry 
David Moore 
Tom Rigsbee 

Chemstrand Research Center, Inc. 
Dr. Herbert N. Fried! ander 
Winston Ward 

Civil Service Commission 
Phillip Belt 

Corning Glass Works 
Jerry Owens 

Dillon Supply Company 
C. A. Dillon, Jr. 

Edwards & Broughton Company 
Paul Hock 

Environmental Protection Agency 
Richard Shakman 
Ray Strickland 
Mrs. Madeline Beery 

First Citizens Bank & Trust Company 
Frank Rawley 
Joe Dean 

First Union National Bank 
Mrs. Jane Bunn 

Fisher Scientific Company 
Howard C. Smith, Jr. 

Forestry Sciences Laboratory 
Dr. Carol G. Wells 
Charles Swafford 

Gerringer Chevrolet Company 
Bob Bridges 

GoodMark, Inc. 
M. L. Tracy 


Grayhound Bus Lines 
F. H. Mock 

Hilton Inn-Motel 
Paul Roberts 

Helms Motor Express Company 
Harrold Currin 

Hercules, Incorporated 
Dr. Max Levine 

Holiday Inn (Hillsborough) 
Ralph Sebrell 

Holiday Inn (U.S. 1 North) 
Roy Bailey 

IBM Corporation 
H. E. Richter 
Richard Mutschler 
John C. Tervo 
Jerry Woolard 
Clyde Moore 
Mrs. Greta Cray ton 

ITT Continental Baking Company 
R. W. Burton 
John Briggs 
R. L. Hanson 

Johnson Motor Lines 
R. R. Williams 

Kennedy Insurance Agency 
John Kennedy 

Kerr Drugs 

Floyd D. Hunter 

Lufkin 

Harold W. Armstrong 
Norman Conte 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
S. N. Robinson 
Bob Beasley 

National Center for Health Statistics 
Butler Redd 
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National Envirr^nmental Health 
Services Center 
Al Wade 

Nationwide Insurance Company 
N, Myers 

Truman Newberry, Architects 
Truman L. Newberry 

NC Board of Science & Technology 
Peter 0. Chenery 

NC Department of Administration 
Robert Geile 

NC Department of Agriculture 
Phillip Powell 

NC Department of Human Resources 
Clark Edwards 

NC Department of Motor Vehicles 
Edward Wade 
Mrs. Lola Denning 
Mrs. Annette Squires 

NC Department of Social Rehabilitation 
& Control 
R. J. Korstian 

NC Department of Natural & Economic 
Resources 
Joseph Hoi brook 
Emil S. Breckling 

NC Department of Transportation & 
Highway Safety 
David Madigan 
Warner Powell 

NC Educational Computing Service 
Louis T. Parker, Jr. 

NC Employment Security Commission 
Mrs. Jean Baicy 
E. Bobbitt Faulk 

NC Equipment Company 
Garner F. Andews 


NC National Bank 
Luther Hodges, Jr. 
Mrs. Joann Bristow 
Mrs. Barbara Cole 

NC Science & Technology Research Center 
Norwood Crawford 

NC State University 
John Brooks 
William R. Calloway 

North Hills Associates, Inc. 
P. A. Delacourt 

Peden Steel Company 
J. M. Peden, Jr. 

J. C. Penny Company 
Alfred D. Fogleman 

Pine State Creamery Company 
Ben W. Kilgore, Jr. 
Dr. R. B. Redfern 
Don Trippeer 
Wilbur Watkins 

Gregory Poole Equipment Company 
J. G. Poole, Jr. 
Robert T. Cadwallader 

The Raleigh Times 
Paul Snri'th 

Research Triangle Institute 
George R. Herbert 
Robert Graper 

Rex Hospital 
John Owen 

Mrs* Sara Hitchcock 

Rockwell International Manufacturing Co, 
J. L. Jones 

Schieffelin & Company 
Edward Mendel 1 
Jerry Patrick 

Sears Roebuck & Company 
Lawrence Higgins 
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Sherton-Crabtree Inn 
Fletcher Yates 

Southern Bell Telephone Company 
Mac Moore 

Southern Bell Employment Office 
Mrs. Becky Singletary 
Mrs. Diane Smith 
Mrs. Herbertina Johnson 

South Hi lis Inn 
Ray Seas ley 

Square D Company 

Richard C. Schaenzer 

Stackpole Components Company 
J. G. Hart 
John Bezzek 

Terminal Communications, Inc. 
Carl D. Southard 
Norris Thurston 

Tipper Tie Division 

Rheem Manufacturing Comp?ri> 

Karl Klenz 
' George Hndr-^c^ 

Troxler Electronics Laboratories 
William F. Troxler 

Velvet Cloak Motor Inn 
Arthur Palmer 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 
Miss Connie H. Gillam 
Kenneth Hyde 

Wake County Memorial Hospital 
Robert McClain 

Watson Electrical Construction Co. 
David Allen 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
F. E. Reiber 
C. B. Jones 
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Fred Whi taker Company 
Tom Yates 
Jimmy C. Wilder 

Wilson-Cofield Electric Company 
Charles Wilson 

Winn Dixie Stores 
R. D. Hunt 

WPTF Radio 
Howard Sugg 
Carl Venters 

WRAL Television 
David Witherspoon 
Oscar Smith 
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SUGGESTED TIMETABLE BEST COHY 6VtilU\i>U 

The Tlnetoblc includes on**eolng activities of the Career Education 
Summer Project for School Personnel and major activities planned and/or 
occurring in the expansion of the Project concept into the 1972-73 school 
year and Bummer of 1973* The activities arc categorized in quarters 
which are identified with previous funding and funding anticipated for 
the expansion period* 

1st Quarter (June - August, 1972) 

A, Summer Career Education Project » 1972 
June 12 - August 18: project operation 

July 17 - August 25: development and recruitment of participants 

for the Industry-r'iusiness Conference on 
Career Education* 

August lA - Sept. 20: development and bvbmittance of expansion 

proposal to ORU* 

August 29 - August 30: Industry-Business/Edur.t:).ioi; Conference 
2nd Quarter (Scptcubar - November, 1972) 

B. Career Education Project for School Personnel, 1972-72 

i 

Sept* 1 - Oct* 31: Compiling evaluative data on^ 1st quarter 

activities. 

November 1; Submittance of evalu.itive progress report 

on 1st quarter. 

Sept. 1 - Sept. 29; Weekly meetings with individual teacher-corps 

members and their school's administrative 
perconnel (in 8 county schools); development 
of Package Deal i?l with Word Processing Association 
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BEST COPY AVAILAbLE 
Scptt 18 - Oct* 13; Recruitnicnt of teacher participants for 

program by the Teacher Corps and Program 
Coordinator; recruitment: of industrial 
participants for program by the coordinator 
through meetings with industrial heads and 
professional groups » 
Sept. 15 - Octt 10: Establishment of Agenda, list of participants, 

site, etc., for Package Deal 
October 12; Package Deal ifl - For Business Education 

Personnel & Guests with Word Processing 
Association* 

Sept, 11 - Oct* 31: Devclopuent of Package Deal if 2 - For Counselors 

with Triangle Personnel Association. 
Oct, 15 - Ibv, 10; Establishment of Agenda, list of participants. 

site, etc., for Package Deal lP2. 
Nov, 13 - Dec. 15: Begin three-part Package Deal Q2 for Guidance 

& Career Counselors with Triangle Personnel 

Association. 
3 rd Qu»?.rter (December, 1972 - February, 1973) 

Nov/13 - Dec. 22: Compiling evaluative data on 2nd quarter 

activities. 

January 3: Submittance of evaluative progress report 

on 2nd quarter. 

Nov, 13 Jan, 3: Development of conference series between 

industry and education participants. 
Establisliment of agenda list of participants, 
site, etc, for industry & education conference 
scries* 


January 8: 
January IS: 

January 22; 


Bcsin lr,t conference <jcrioi^. OfSI COPV AVAILABLE 

B<::£;in lat industry and education exchange 
periionnel v isitations , 

bo^in let industry and education exchange 
personnel VJork-A-Day . 
Dec. '72 - Feb* '73: Continuation of ' development and impiesicntation 

of Packa{;e Deals. 

Feb. 1 - 28: Continuation of conferences , vis^itations > Work- . 

A-Dgy series 
^th Quarter (March - May, 1973) 


March 1-30: 


April 2; 


March 1; 


April 30; 


Compiling evaluative data on 3rd quarter 
activities • 

Subiaittance of evaluative progress report on 
3rd quarter. 

^^S^^ l^^t cycle of industry and edvication 
exchange conference, visitations, Work-A-Day 
series* 

Begin lasu series of package deals. 

Terminate industry-education exchange conference, 

visitations, V/ork-A-Day series; 

Terminate Pnckat^e Deal activities. 


March 1; 


Begin recruitment and selection of edu ational 
personnel for summer v;ork program; 
Begin recruitment and selection of industrial 
sites and personnel for sunmer work program. 
March 30 - April 20: Final selection of educational and industrial 

personnel, and industrial sites for suxmcr work 
program. 


BEST COKY. fiiVAlUbLL 

March 12 - April 30: Final dcvclopmcnti; on summer work program 

activiticiJ» etc, 

March 1 - April 30: Development and aubmittance of draft and 

final modifications detailing the iiumnicr 
work program. 

May 14: Begin weekly orientation seminars for 

•summer participants, 
5th Ouarter (June - August > 1973) 
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June 1 « 30; 


July 2; 


June 11 « 


June 18: 


August 3; 


August 6-10: 


September 28: 


Compiling evaluative data on Ath quartep 
activities, 

Subraittance of evaluative progress report 
oa Ath quarter* 

•Placement of educational participants in 
worksite. 

Begin summarization and compiling of all 
information about the program. 
Termination of summer on-the-job work ex- 
periences. 

Evaluative seminar with industrial and ed- 
ucational participants* 
Submittance of final report on total 
programmatic experience. 


Not scheduled are the weekly public relations, public infoniiation, and 
developmental confevences and meetings of the program coordinator with educa- 
tional administrators and groups; civic and private individuals and groups; 
professional associations; etc.* 
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^ Title , TRADING STAMP INDUSTRY 


Authop •: . ■ .. : .D ate Pub. 

, . Consumer Relations . / , 


PufcZiaftgr The Sperry and Hutchinson Company » 3003 East Kemper Road»^Glnclnnatl» 

' • \ • . ' OH 452^1 

r#a<9)itfr or Student Material Student Coet Free Length Booklets 

Grade Level - SecoT^ry/Golleglate Adult Suggeeted Time of ^Uee 
OBJECTIVES: , ^ 


SUMMk'm DESCRIPTION : • Information on today^'s trading stamp Industry. Included 
are authoritative reports, anci.lyses and speeches prepared by independent research 
organizWtions, economists and government speclallstsi questions and answers about 
trading stamps 'and their place in a competitive economy. . 


AVAILABLE IN^TRUCTOH MATES! AL ASD TESTS: ' 


Iriti 


« understanding: tccay's textiles 


Author ; , I Date Pub.' 1969 

■ Educational & Consumer Relations . , 
Publiaher J. C. fe nn ey Gompanyt Inc«i 1301 Aventte of. the Americas, New Yorki 

■ * ' . , • - ■ . • NY 

Tfiaoher or Student Material Student Coat $5.75 Length . 1 filmstrlp 

Grade Level Secondar y /Collegiate/Ad ult . Sugjeated Time of Uae 

OBJECTIVE.;-. 

• . - - T* 


\SUf4MARY^ DESCFIPTIOf^: Describes generic textile families. Includes cartoons 
)f textile' families, a "textile newsletter^ with Information to supplement the 
unit.' ' . . 


O {HA£LE INSTsrj: ': ^ A ^ U AND TTiT.T : \^AvaiUble in Spanish 

-636- . K ^ ■ . 
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APPENDIX D 


INDUSTRIAL/ BUSINESS PERSONNEL--BRENTWOOD FACULTY SEMINAR 


LOCATION: Brentwood Elementary SchooJ 
DATE: January ?2, 1973 

PROJECT COODINATORS: Mrs. Edith K. Shamblin, Corps Teacher 

Mr. Paul M. Maultsby, Project Coordinator 

INSTRUCTORS: Mr. Howard C. Sugg 
WPTF Radio 

Mr. Richard W. Liebert, Jr. 

Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner & Smith, Inc. 

Mr. Bob Beasley 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 

Mr. Richard C. Bell 
Richard C. Bell Associates 


PROGRAM 

Part 1: Presentation 
Mr. Howard C. Sugg: 

Mr. Sugg representing WPTF and the radio industry explained how the various 
positions were filled and how most of the people were trained in the radio 
business. He broke the company organization down into three departments. The 
first department was the broadcasting department and included mostly the 
announcers and the technicians who produce the programs. The second department 
was the business department which included salesmen, clerks and administrative 
people. The third department was the engineering department. He explained that 
the majority of people began in radio as high school students and developed 
their skills through in-service training and short courses. They had very few 
people who had formal education for any of the positions even in the large radio 
stations. He said, however, that there were a few people who had degrees from 
broadcasting^ schools. He stated that most people usually started with a small 
radio station and if they became successful, they went with a large radio station 
because of the money difference. He surprised most of the teachers by saying 
that their engineers had very little training other than working with another 
engineer and getting certified by the FCC. He explained that radio stations 
were regulated as to their transmitter power and that WPTF was one of the 
strongest stations in the United States. He also explained that WPTF was a 
family ^^tation and tried to cover programs for the entire family. He said 
that he realij'-ed that in Raleigh there was a standing joke that the old people 
listened to WPTF and the young people listened to WKIK but that this was not 
O true according to their surveys. 

ERIC 
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>'.r . Kici.rird W, Liebcri: 

Mr. I.iebt^rt fascinated the teachers in describing the stock brokerage business. 
Ho explained to them that his main job was getting; the confidence of clients 
so that they would allow him to invent: thouj^ands of dollars for them. He also 
explained that they sought clients who could afford to lose money speculating. 
The clients who wished a sure bet usually invested in blue chi]) stocks or 
government and municipal bonds. He said his working hours were extremely long 
and the largest amount of his time was spent reading for he had to know the 
trends in business on a day by day ba-vis. His working day was usually about 
sixteen hours. He also stated that in the last few years the number of young 
people speculating on the stock market had quadrupled and that they knew more 
about the stock market than the older clients with whom he dealt. He described 
one young man who borrowed a thousand dollars to invest in the Winnebago Company 
wlien It was started. The stock had now split several times and understandably 
he had made a fine profit. He went on uo suggest that students who were interested 
in this field must enjoy reading, working long hours and they must have a stable 
personality. Mr. Liebert then expressed as president of the North Hill Rotary 
Club how much their members had enjoyed visiting with the teachers and he hoped 
that this would be a yearly program. 

Mr. Bob Beasley: 

Mr. Beasley explained that his company was a commercial chemical manufacturer and 
he gave the teacher? a rundown of their employees. He said that they used 
chemical technicians, chemical engineers, clerks, salesmen. Mallinckrodt is 
a world wide manufacturing company. Mr. Keasley said that they trained the 
.Ttajority of their employees. He felt that math and science needed to be improved 
in some way. He also stated that many of the people he interviewed actually 
could not spell well enough to fill out an application. 

Mr. Richard C. Bell: 

Mr. Bell gave a slide presentation on landscaping and ecology. The presentation 
actually compared the European way of developing sites and the American ^'push 
down everything'^ way, as Mr, Bell called it. He showed the east and west entrance 
into Raleigh and compared it to the entrances of a number of F.uropean towns. It 
was shocking to all of us. He made us realiise how much beauty and natural growth 
we actually destroy which could be left intact. Mr. Bell expressed a positive 
attitude toward career education. He felt that it should be expandi»d and offered 
his services at any time. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION---BRENTWOOD FACULTY SEMINAR 


Procjrarn Coordinators: Paul M. Maultsby, Project Coordinator 

Mrs. Edith K, Shamblin, Corps Teacher 

Instructor: Mrs. Julia Clark 

Supervisor of Special Services 
Ernployment Security Commission 

Teachers in attendance: -^see attached form 


AGENDA 


Organization of Employment Security Commission 

The breakdown of the organization and the funding was discussed in 
relation to the uae of the Employment Security Commission as a resource 
for the community and in finding employuient. 


E. S. C. System Placement for Industries and Companies 

Outlining job placement and screening of applicants in reference to 
the DOT (Dictionary of Occupational Titles) for various requests and related 
procedure. 

Unemployment Insurance 

The "unemployment Insurance'* was explained as to its significance to 
the National Economy and the bridge for the unemployed. 

System of Vocational Guidance 

An explanation was given concerning the 6ATB (General Aptitude Test 
Battery) and the voca'cional guidance which follows. Also, the reasons 
and significance to be tested and registered in order to secure employment, 
in relation to the high school graduates and prospective graduates. 

The Projected Job Opportuni ties^-Nationally and Locally 

An explanation of the projected number of job opportunities through 
1975 was given in feference to the ''ESC Quarterly", stressing to the faculty 
exactly where employment would actually be for the majority of students 
in the near future and at the present. ^*attached is Table 3 and 4 projected 
Employment in North Carolina and the United States. 
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Resource Material 

Illustrations of the resource material available through the Employment 
Security Commission was presented and offered to the faculty and explanations 
of the content was given. 


> 
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APPENDIX E 


Raleigh, Aoril^. Caroline: 
April liS, 1973 


Tvxlve Lichr.ol pcroor.ncji visited VJesi: i.^/iiouiic Klectric Corporai:-iA>u on 
A/-*il 23, ii>73. This iucludcLl nine clcissroom ueucher^J, or.e 

coL::'.t:;clor and one coordinator. 

':'nc jro'-.v. v;::::; divided inlio two jj,rov:];:: and vaL:: i:iri::l i;iven u uour of z\\i: 
-/i.c.r.z , ::nd the various divisions and job cpportunitios ware e:::;>.i::incd» 
The ::rou;.o s;iw tha r.annf acturinr; a-nd a;:sL-.';.blin^^ or electric neCLTs vrc.:. 
une rr.akin;.; oi r.'.inutc: parts to tlic. rinal testing and shippin.;* ATtar t:l)a 
tour v;c :,.at and the various organisations of uha cou.uany :.v.ra exv.laincd 
alon-; with the training pro^ra-v;S and policy relating uo job anrichr.;»-nt . 

This v;as an oxw^ellent learning situation for iire::.:wood toachor:; as th.oy 
ta;ich r.any scudenus whose parents are employees or this co:,;'.\iny . The 
ceachars expressed amazement az the cor,;:ort ci the working conditic.\s 
as well as the attitude of those e:;.ployecs with whoiu they spoke. 


APPENDIX F BESUOnmmL, 

tr e J llnckrodb <'>ho:fi1.Cs9 .1 Works waa truly on 
• ti j . 'Ulie offlcluls ol the ^^lant f/ivt t« ]ota of 

■hif orins t! on About the r>roducts they produc© vnri f[}so about 
1 1 e ^if.; o ees . 

.Ve wc-re net in i;ha lobby nnd carried upstairs to rtioet 
tri« r.ihnt mana.rer And hjs atafr ..iOr.Vo^rs. The olnnt manager 
p<iS3ftd oi:t our sched\U© for tro dny '^nd discussed it with us. 
He a;M;ointed us tea ;j;uide who rnve us a tour of the plnnt. 

We toured tl-ie shop ynd boiler rooms durjn.* the morning. 
Ve met the welders and "observed many processes, going on, 
I w^is ff:Clnated with the shipi/n^.;: room. They had hundreds of 
barrels, of chemicals. All of the., e chemicals have to be 
tested before they are shipped. 

7/e met back at the office with the plant manager and Mr. Bob 
Boa^ley, t; e Vice President for lunch. We were taken to the 
^'len ta t:ion Inn for a wonderful 1- nch . 

'We spent the afternoon in the lab. '.Ve met several of t*jho 
Cr.emists qnd enjoyed every .rinute of our visit. 
Malllnckrodt ha55 the capacity to make chem:5cals in the 
?5,000 to several million pounds per year range. 

Mall^nckrodt is the cleanest plant I havo ever been in. 
It w^^iS s ;:lea3L'ra to visj.t Malllnckrodt because of the roycl 
//elcome we rec^.^ived* 
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\ 

WAKE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS j^^^,. ^^,^,LA(]Lt 

1N-SI:RVTCE career education summer PROCR/aM (1973) 


Object lver> ? To provide public education te:ichcrs with an initial cop.nltive 
and al'i'cct.ivo or-.-pcr icnco of tho world of work j.iuch tl^aC ttioy arc bettt'it pro- 
pared to offucttvoly and realistically inplcment the carcur ciducaiLon concept 
innovativeJy in t)H»lr ncliool/;; to offer Industry iK>nu» lnr;l|d^t,s into recent: 
educational thliik.in^, particularly in tlic field of career education; and to 
develop and promote ways and mcan^ of interaction between industry and educa- 
tion in Wake County. These experiences should help develop methoda and tech- 
niques to better use career awareness within the classroom studies. 

Group Participants : Fifteen Wake County Public Education teachers during the 
second term of the 1972-73 school year. 

Panel Participants ; Administrative and executive representatives of tlie par- 
ticipating industries and Wake County Public Schools will provide pr jj;rammatic 
information to the group relative to their areas. School personnel will work 
cooperatively to provide input from exper icncei; . A member or members of the 
staff of the North Carolina Manpower Development Corporation will provide 
input concerning human resource development. 

Time Table ; During the period of April-August 1973, each participant will 
have a minimum of eighteen (18) contact hours of seminar experience at bi-veekly 
intervals not exceedirif^ a ten-week period; and during the period June~Au^:u5>t 
1973, each participant will have a minimum of 2A0 hours of work experience 
during a six-week (^'J hours per week) period. 

Program Desig n: The work experiences will occur through participating 
Raleigh/Wake County area businesses and industries which will be recruited by 
the program coordinator. These expcri onc».?s will be designed to provide the 
teacher with a knov/ledge through application of one or more function^: of the 
assigned business/industry. The development of the experiences mav reflect 
the knowledge required for a student pursuing entry-level er.iployment , or the 
—related knowledge of r.he teacher par ticip;^nt , or a combination of both, con- 
tingent on the particular business/industry. 

To supplement the work experience, the prograni has two categories of 
Seminars. The first category is ctructurcd to prepare the teacher part i'.:ipant 
for entry into the work experience, the structure, the rci'iuireinouts of tho 
program and to help identify experiences which can be used in the classroom. 

The second category is divided into three Seminars wherein tho objective 
is to enable the teacher participant to develop technJciuos and methods w'aich 
can be used in implementing career awareness in classroom studies. It is an 
attempt to provide the teacher participant with an opportunity to begin develop- 
ment of tools v;hich he can use to relate his gained experiences to the classroom. 
Ultimately, this could provide the county systeni with a methods class for 
In-Service Training. 
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In conclusion, J t: nhould bcj not.iMl t.li.ii*. tho ScMiiinanj will not: doal with 
the incchai\Jct; of a job (whiv^n t;iiOuld coi;;e Lhrouj-.l) t:b,o work (i/.pcrier.ce) but 
rather rhe huinnn clcv(.f Jopr;cnL* aspects roquircd to unclcrscanci che individual, 
the job, thii job onvl.ronmai\t and tl^oiv intra-rclac ionships , Devolop;nontally , 
the manner in which parciclpaciu'^^ toachors incorporate into thoir classroom 
environment the mechan Leal and h\ir.\an knowlodp.o gained from work experience 
will be the appraisal by which the worth of tlie Trojoct can be moaaured. 


GKNEllAL DHSCRIPTTOM OF TilK SlM-ri'li-K }^!10GHAM SKMIKARS 


Seminar I ii\ the idcntiCyinj;, purpose of the Program and selection of teachers 
and Industrieo. (6 group contact hours). 

A. Pre-orientation activities (the iivLtlal stage of the teacher 
recruitment, assessment and selection process) 2-3 group 
contact hours. 

1. Overview of objectives and coal of the Prop,ram 

2. Teacher assessment and application as candidates 
for Program 

3. Individual interviews and visitations to companies 
agreed to as laboratory sites 


Seminar II is the preparation of school personnel, 

A. Orientation activities (individual orientation and group propara-- 
tion of the participants to enter the 'Vorld of work") 2-3 group 
contact hours. 


1. Expectations and objectives of participants and require- 
ments of the Program 

2. Introduction to the "world of work" 
/ • a. employer expectations 

' ' * b. tlie first day on a job 

c. getting along with the boss 

d. gettit\g along with other workers 

3. Observation of experiences necessary for develcping 
career awareness techniques 

a. relative to subject matter 

b. relative to social aspects of individuals 

c. relative to economic aspects 

d. relative to family relations 

Seminar III is the first part of the unit "The Individual and the World of Work 
and encompasses the topics outlined below (3 group contact hours). 

A. The Individual as related to self and others 


1. Initial imprcr»sions of job and co-workers 

2. Self-perceptJons as compared (or contrasted) with ot'aers' 
perception of i;elf 

3. Understanding the vrorkor'o position with others 
^. Under/Standing the supervisor's role 


Author Phelps ' < ' D ate Pufc. 1959 ^ 

Puhliehe T Commercial Credit Go»> Baltimore t MP 

TBaoher or Student A/g^ e via I Student do0t Free -^ Length 80pa«e6 
Grade ^Jueve Secondai^/Colleglate/Adult ' Sug^gee ted Time of U^e 
rOBJECTIVES: ' ■ ^. . ■ • 


> . ■ - ^ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Ajiswers problems of how to us^ Installment credUpwisely* 


Available instructor ha'te-rial and. tesis: 


Title VfHO PUT THE CON IN CONSUMER? ■. 


Author David Sanfoid 



Pufrlie/ier LiyeriKh t, 3B6 Park Avenue S'outhy New York^^ NV 1^016 ' 

Teaoher or Student M'terial Student- Coet $^95 ^^^Qth 166 pages 

Grade Leve I Second^r y /Colle^iate/Adu lt Suggeeted Time of U^e 1 sem* 

O^BJ ECTI-V.es : . * ' ■ . - * . 


SUMMARY, DESCFlRTl'Oh From child^i^'s toys to ••harmless*^ 'drugs^ shows ho* big 

business plays on public weaknesses, current fadsV and the consuaer^s lake'pf ^ 
■ factual precise 'information in order* to jsell its products. • * ' - 


O . AVAILABLE 'iN^THi , , • , /..V." ' rfiT.C ; 
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TlUi indivldvuil an ifilauod lo the job 

1, DJrjcuoslon: InJividual company rulofj, pollciofj and 
procodurcn 

2, UudcrstnivUnj;, t'.Mi whyii of rulcn, policies and procedures 

3, Ku](i£i, policies and proccduror; an related to the 
IndivMual and the company 

4, Undcrstandiny the role of organization 


C. Group work to identify expciiicncoo. for classrooto study 

1. Primary 

2. Middle evades 

3. High school 

Sevrl n.n: IV iz Li'»a unit \min;\ tha "Curriculv/^ Procosr, to Relate the Stu.lpnt to 
the World of v>ork" and is centered around the part:* ouulino.d below (3 i;roup 
contact hours). 

A. General issues in the '*world of work*' (sumiriary) 


1. ii'atural sciences 

2. Social L;(;ieucC!*. 

3. Language arts 

C. Industrial experiences as related to the cfita-x educatioa .r-uco:ii.; 

1. Upper grades 

2. Middle r;radGs 

3. Lower grades 

A. Career counseling 

Scninr. r V is uhc '•Svaluatina and Hxchance of Bevaloped Data" unit: and includes 
the outlxncd tO'j)i.cs below (3 i^rowp conuact hours). 

A. Final curriculum development by groups 


1. The individual and himself 

2. The individual and his family 

3. The individual and his job 

4. The individual and others (society) 


B. 


General issues in the curriculum process 


1. Science 

2. Mkth 

3. Lknguage arts 



B. 


Final curriculum development by class level groups 


2. 


3. 



F.v.'ilu^tiori C.C 'pro;;'.rcsr. 


BEST COPY AVAILAbLL 
TEiVrATIVl: SCHEDULE OF THl; 

IN-SERVICE CAREER EDUCATION SUMI'iER rKOGRi\M (1973) 
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The followinc outline ia sut;r,CiJlivc and not. biridln;' to cMWure Chat che 
prograr. coordinator has flexibility durina the developmental :;t:a;ieti of the 
program, and chat the participantw are able to modify the pro!;i'a!ii for maximum 


learnings 

to occur during 

the implerMCntative stage 

of the program 

Week. 

Seminar Dates 

Activity 

Miniiniim Cotn 

0* 


Seminar I 

06 

1 

June 6 

Seminar II 

03 

2 


Work Experience 

40 

3 

July 11 

Seminar III 
Work Experience 

03 
40 

4 


Work Experience 

40 

5 

July 25 

Seminar IV 
Work Experience 

03 
40 

6 


Work Experience 

40 

7 

August 1 

Seminar V 

Work Experience 

03 
40 


Totals (Work Experience - 240 hours; Seminars - 18 hours 258 (contact hours) 


*Note: Week 0 denotes a 4-8 week period prior to the closing of the 1972-73 

school year. Further, the Week 0 activities represent the culiinination 
of the preliminary activities begun in February 1973 inclusive of the 
recruitment of teachers and jobs, or rather the fall activities of 
the Wake County Career Hducauion Project for School Personaol . 
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s r. N I U A R 1 1 


Welcome and TnLrculuciion of Partici pantfi 


Overview of the Program 


Requirements of the Program 

1. Employment by business for 240 hours 

2. Eighteen hour3 of seminar 

3. Weekly observational diary 

4. Help develop guides for techniques of using Career Education 

5. Evaluation Questionnaire 


Supplement for Summer Work and SemLi-^rs 


Renewal Credit 


Introduction of Mr, Harry L, Stanfitild and Mrs. Thelma S. Matthews 


******** 
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SEMINAR III 


JULY n, 1973 


PART I - 6;00 p,m, - 7:00 p-m. 

A, Introduction 

B, Discussion of Working Positions by Participants 
c. Summation of Objectives 

PART II - 7:00 p,m, - 8:00 p,m, 

A, Breaking into Groups: 

Elementary 1 - 6 
Middle Grades — 7 - 9 
High School — 10 - 12 

B. ,Development of: 

!• Levels of career awareness use workers, job opportunities 


and skills needed 


2, 


Techniques to use aspects of career awareness 


3, 


Materials needed at each level 


PART III - 8:00 p.m. - 9:00 pjTi. 


A, 


Groups Brokon into oiibjcjct ric'lds: 



rjC'Vt;"i opii-CiVi: of: 



car-c.jr awan.'ncis \ ;vto 



2. 


uiscusiion of inc uor^ul ; 


3. Use of resource people 
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SEMINAR IV 
JULY 25, 1973 

INTRODUCTION OF GUESTS — Paul M. Maultsby, Jr. 

ORGANIZING A CAREER INFORMATION CENTER — Paul M. Maultsby, Jr. 

PRESENTATION OF MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS — 
Mrs. Pattie F. Bass 

DEMONSTRATION OF CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES: 

1. USE OF A RESOURCE PERSON --- Mrs. Darlene Clark 

2. INSERTION OF MINI COURSES — Mrs. Mary Yarborough 

3. TEACHING OF ATTITUDES --- Mrs. Nancy Sumner 

4. DEMONSTRATION OF TECHNIQUE OF USING VOCATIONAL COURSES 
TO SUPPLEMENT ACADEMIC COURSES — James Bell 

5. TECHNIQUE OF USING VIDEO TAPES FOR CLASSROOM STUDY — 
Harry Stanfield 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EDUCATION AND THE WORLD OF WORK — 
Gerald Rouse 

CONCLUSION — Paul M. Maultsby, Jr. 
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SEMINAR V 


AUGUST I , 1973 


INTRODUCTION OF GUESTS Paul M. Maultsby, Jr. 


DEMONSTRATION OF CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES: 

1. DEMONSTRATION OF TECHNIQUE . OF USING VOCATIONAL COURSES 
TO SUPPLEMENT ACADEMIC COURSES — James Bell 

2. TECHNIQUE OF USING VIDEO TAPES FOR CLASSROOM STUDY — 
Harry Stanfield 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EDUCATION AND THE WORLD OF WORK 
Gerald Rouse 


INTRODUCTION OF BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVES — Paul M. Maultsby, Jr. 

Mr. Bob Beasley 
Administration Manager 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 

Mr. Richard C. Bell 
Richard Bell & Associates 

Mr. Robert T. Cadwallader 
Director, Human Re^>ources 
Gregory Poole Equipment Company 

Mr. E. Bobbitt Faulk, Director 

N. C. Employment Security Comnrission 

Mr. Donald A. Hart 

Manager, Administrative Services 

Corning Glass Works 

Mrs. Barbara Pittman 

Word Processing Supervisor 

Cameron-Brov/n Company 


CONCLUSION Paul M. Maultsby, Jr. 
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APPENDIX K 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR 

TEACHER EVALUATIONS 


OF 

THE WAKE COUNTY 
CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


5/2/73 

O 

ERIC 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


A WORD FROM THE CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT COORDINATOR: 

To the teachers and counselors who have participated in the 
Career Education Project durin>> the 1972-1973 school year: 

The Career Education Project proposal states that 
a questionnaire will be administered as a part of the 
evaluation of the Project, so in a way we are asking you 
to complete this questionnaire because we have to — but 
there is much more to it than that. We want and need 
your opinion of the worth of the program to you , as a 
teacher, to help us improve it for next year. The 
questions are intended to pet at your opinions, reactions 
and feelings. Please be completely honest in your 
responses. Note that you need not sign your name. 

Please allow me to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation, as coordinator, for your professional 
and friendly participation in the VJake County Career 
Education Project during the past year. 


Sincerely , 



V * * Mo'ney'^ha§^lnent'' |natitute^ of Household Plnanoe Cffrpbzatlon 
PubtiBh^ r PrudeTitl|l Plaza ChlcagOi IL 606OI . 


r#aafc«r oi» 5tudfrnt ^gteriaZ , Student 1 Cc>at tlOtOO Length \30 pagps 

# A . \ ' ^. . ' Set of 5 fllmiatrlps 

Xlthdm Lepe^l X Secoiidati^/Adui 1 1 Suggested Time of U^e - ■ 


OBJECTIVES : (l) To provldS§*the fundamentals for ttachlng money matnafsemeiitf .(2) To 
organize the stibject mattef into njajors concepts and generarlteatlons. 


^.^UMkARY .DESC^pfjOffj Describes building a framework of money a^tnag^aent conceptsf 
determining unMxBtandings and attitudes tn the av^a of money mana^menti.' choosixig 

^ suitarblfr-learning^xper i e nces» for e^ch ^on e V manag e ment cone & pt; s e l e cting ap;^ - i — 

_ prlate outside resources; and evaluating progress in money .management* 


AVAILABLE LNSTRUtTO^ MATERIAL AND .TESTS 


• « 


ERIC 
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Of all the various activities conducted as a part of the Career Education 
program, what kl nd or tvpe of activity did you find most helpful or 
informative? (If the entire pronran had to be limited to one kind of 
activity, what kiud of activity should that be?) 


Of all the activities in which you participated as part of the Career 
Education program, which specific activity did you find most memorable, 
and why ? (Plfease identify as closely as possible, by type of activity, 
by name of company or speaker, etc.) 


What type of activity did you find least helpful? U^at type of activity 
should be dropped from the program for next year? ^Tiy? 


VThat specific activity or' program did you find particularly unhelpful 

or boring or useless? VJhy? iN^hat, if anything, could have made it useful? 


Other than activities or programs specifically, what qualities or aspects 
of the Career Education program made it valuable or helpful? 


BEST COPY AVAILAULL 
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6. Other than activitier, or prop^rnms, what qualities or ar.pGCts of the 
Career Education prof^ram were worthlesr, or unhelpful or made the 
program as a x^hole less valuable to you? Wiat aspect5? of the 
overall program could be Improved? How? •« 


7. In addition to thinr,s you have rnentlonetl above, what additions or 
changes would you recommend for next year's program? 


(Please complete these pages entirely before going on to the 
remainder of the questionnaire.) 


bLbT OUi'Y AVAlLABLt 71 

II. Knowledp.e 

(Pieaso encircle your response.) 


8. What has the Career Education program done for your knowledge of 
the skills required or needed by local employers? 

(1) Greatly (2) Somewhat (3) Hardly any (4) No (5) Don't 

increased increased increnriC increase kr.ov 

9. VJhat has the Career Education program done for your knowledge of job 
opportuiAties in the local area? 

(1) Greatly (2) Somewhat (3) Hardly any (4) Ko (5) Don't 

increased increased increase increase know 


10. VJhat has the Career Education done for your understanding^ of the attitudes, 
feelings, opinions (and even prejudices) of employers? 

(1) I understand (2) I understand (3) Not much (/i) I'm still (5) I'm more 
far better a little change. confused. confused 

now. better now. than ever 

Comment : 


III. Feelings about the b\^siness world 

SA Strongly agree A = Agree N « Neutral or no response D « Disaj^ree 

SD « Strongly disagree 

11. Businessmen are primarily concerned with making a profit. 

SA A N D SD 

12. Most jobs in local businesses are pleasant and rewarding. 

SA A M D SD 

13. Businessmen are "public spirited" only when they think it will make 
them a profit. 

SA A N D . 

14. Many jobs I have seen (throu??;h the Career Education program) in ]ocal 
industry looked as though they v;ould be at least fulfilling as teacliing. 

SA- A ' D SD 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

15. Most of the jobs T have seen seem to pay about what thoy are worth. 

SA A ^ ^ SD 

16. The businescnen who were the \r\ost intorcstinn nnd infornative speakers 
and resource persons would prolnably also be Rood people to work under. 

i 

SA A N D SD 

17. Businessmen who have p,lven time and oneri^y to the Career Kducntfon 
prot'^ram have done so primarily out of a sense of civic concern. 

SA A N D SD 

10. Completely different qualities are needed foi success as a businessman 
(or woman) and success as a teacher. 

SA A N D SD 

19. Businessmen generally think teachers have thinp,s pretty easy. 

SA A N I) SD 

20. The typical teacher actually works harder and endures much more strain 
than the typical businessman (-woman). 

SA A N D SD 

21. A summer job in a factory would be a v/elcome chan.qe from teachinp, . 

SA A N D SD 

22. The school environment pays much m.ore resoect to Imman individuality 
than does the business or industrial environment. 

SA A N D SD 

23. Businessmen generally share the same concerns and priorities. 

SA A N D SD 

24. The typical graduate of a local high school is capable of filling almost 
any entry-level position offered by a local employer. 

SA A N D SD 

25. Employers generally set hiring qualifications higlier than are really 
needed for the jobs they are filling. 

SA A N D SD * 
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26. Most lower-level and entry-level joba are too regimented to allow 
for the uniqueness of the people in them. 

SA A N D SI) 

27. Local employers are fanatically opposed to unions. 

SA A N D SD 

IV • Your feelinp.s about your students 

28. Hovr many of the students you now teach are likely to find a 
satisfying and rewarding career? 

% 

29. How V70uld you have answered the above question a year ago? % 

30. How many of your present students are likely to go on and 

enter a four-year college or university? ^% 

31. How many of your students should go on and get a college 
education? % 


32. Hovr V70uld you have answered the above question a year 

ago? % 

33. College graduates are likely to be happier in their careers than 
non-college- trained people. 

SA A N D SD 

34. How would you have answered the above question a year ago? 

SA A N D SD 

35. A student who sees an opportunity for gainful employment should not 
be required to remain in school. 

SA A N D sn 

36. Most dropouts would have been dropouts anyhow regardless of the type 
of curriculum, even if we had had a fully developed career education 
program for them. 

SA A N D ' SD 

37. Most dropouts drop out because they see the school as irrelevant to 
their real needs and goals. 

SA A N D sn 
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V. The Career Education Program 

1 « Very 2 - Pretty much 3 » Fairly 4 « A little 5 » Not at all 
The program as a whole : 

38. How well did it achieve its objectives? 

12 3 4 5 

39. How interesting was it? 

1 .2 3 4 5 

The seminars (bringing businessmen in for after-school meetings): 

40. How effective were they? 

1 2 3 4 5 

41. How interesting were they? 

1 2 3 4 5 

The group-visitations/tours ; 

42. How effective were they? 

1 2 3 4 5 

43. How interesting were they? 

1 2 3 4 5 

The work-a-day experiences : 

44. How effective were they? 

1 2 3 4 5 

45. How interesting were they? 

1 2 3 4 5' 


BEST copy AVAILABLE 
VI. Career Education Relationships *M th Business and Industry 


A6, Teachers In all fields need to ^sit businesses and Industries In 
order to keep their teaching up-to-date and relevant, 

SA A N D SD 

A7. The work-a-day experience Is roughly equivalent to a field 
trip/plant tour, 

SA A n' D SD 

A8. All teachers should be required to take part In the Career Education 
program. 

SA A N D , SD 

A9. Many other ways of keeping up-to-date are as effective as visits 
to businesses, 

SA A N D SD 

50, Teachers not directly involved In the Career Education have nevertheless 
been affected by It almost as much as th^ teachers In It, 

SA A N D SD 

51, Teachers are unlikely to continue applying the learnlnr,s gained from 
the Career Education program unless there is a structured program 

to keep refreshing these learnings in their minds, 

SA A N D SD 

52, Any dedicated teacher V7ho' par ticj.pated in the Career Education program 
for one year will gain so many new insights that his (her) teaching 
will never be the same, 

SA A N D SD 
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VII. Miscellaneous Open-Ended Questions 


53, What additional programs or activities would be useful or effective 
as a Career Education learning process for school personnel? 


54. Have you used any resource persons in your class as a result of this 
program? How many? Worn! With what results? 


55. How many career-related tours have you taken this year? How many last 
year? Was there a qualitative difference between this year's and 
last year's tours? 


56. How, and how much, can career education be incorporated into the total 
curriculum? (Most interesting here will be any observations you could 
not have made a year ago.) 


57. 


V/hat have we gotten from the business community so far, and what do we 
still need, in order to make career education a success in the schools? 


BEST MMLKiiU 


58. Why did you participate in the Career Education ptogram? VJhat 
incentives did you have? What were your objectives when you 
decided to participate? As a result of the program, are your 
motives or goals different now? (Do you now see the program as 
providing something other than what you then thought it was 
going to provide?) 


59. I^at did you think about this questionnaire? How could It have been 
improved? What other sorts of questions (In terms of content or 
format) could or should it have contained? 


5/2/73 
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CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRE FOR INDUSTRY/BUSINESS PARTICIPANTS 


1. ^^hat effecta do you think your Involvement in the Career 
Education Project has had on your firm? 


2. ^-That effect do you think the project has had on the participating 
teachers? 
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Is your attitude toward public education and public school 
teachers different than it was before? How? 


In what ways could the Career Education Project be improved? 


VThat effect do you think your participation has had on the Project? 
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CARJ'ER m:)UCATION PROJKCT Oi:]- STION^NA l' FOR PRlNrilPALf:; 


\^at offect> if any, has the par Llcipc'itlov) of your to.achers in 
the Career Kducatlon Project had on thnir i'ttitudes and 
performance? 


^^at problems, if any, has the Career Education Project caused 
for you, administratively or othen-rise? Hov/ could the problems 
have been avoided? 


Wiat do you think of the offering, of one hour of rcnevMl credit for 
participation? VJould teacherr. have participated othen/ise? VJould 
some other incentive have been preferable? 
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Wll the tonchcr-corps concept eventually mal-.c the 'Career 
Kducation Project self-sustaining? Do teachers, or does 
the teacher corps, take on the responsibility of planning 
and carrying out Career Education activities, "or will they; 
or \7ill you need to carry the administrative burden? 


Has the involvement of your teachers in the Career Kducation 
Project resulted in any ch.ange in your attitudes touard husines 
and industry? 


ACCESS [OM N!l)M^>.rR: VT100737 


PUBL IC in.*>i -'Urr-: jijN73 
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^ ew Yorkt NY 10003 ' 

Ttfacher or Student MMerial Student Coat $12 ,50 tength ,272 iSit»e . 
Grade Level Secondary/Collegia te/Adul t Suggested Time^^ Uee t hm* 
OBJECTIVES: ^ ' . \ \ 


SUMMATiY DESCRIPJIOfi : Covers such subjects as Analysis- of ^ the •'myths about 
computers," the* ai5plicatioiis of Electronic Data Processing (EDP) for saallar f IrrDSi 
EDP personnel development; understan^ljag costs and the role of middle management. 
Contains a glossary of EDP terms gfM.red to retail-manufacturer jijana'geinent. 
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^\(^AVAILABLE INSTRUU ^ .jy, [.RIAL AND TESTS,: r'^'- 
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Table 10 page 

Is There a Sufficient Number of Different Places to Visit 

In Your Community or Within Traveling Distance from Your 

School? 23 

Table 11 

Are You Able To Scliedule Visits to Places At Convenient 

and Opportune Times? 24 

Table 12 

Did You Have a Sufficient Amount of Funds to Purchase 

Materials or Sponsor Activities? 25 

Table 13 

Did You Have Sufficient Funds For Transportation To Take 

Field Trips? • 26 

Table 14 

Did You Have Sufficient Classroom Space In Which To 

Conduct Career Education Activities? 27 

Table 15 

Are There Appropriate Career Education Materials Available 

For the Students? 29 

Table 16 

Did You Have Tne Necessary Organized Career Education 

Materials To Help You In Planning and Teaching Units: 

For Example, Curriculum Guides and Textbooks? '.. 30 

Table 17 

Do Your Students Have The Basic Skills Needed To Achieve 

The Objectives of Career Education? 31 

Table 18 

Did You Find Your Students Interested In Achieving The 

Objectives of Career Education? 33 

Table 19 

Were Your Students Interested In The Presentations Made By 

The Resource People? 34 
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Table 20 


Were Your Students Interostod In Lliu PKicos lhat 

You Visited? 35 

Table 21 

Did Your Students Exhibit Acceptable Behavior During the 

Field Trips? ' 36 

Table 22 

Did Your Students Exhibit Acceptable Behavior During 

The Visits By The Resource People? 37 

Table 23 

Were You Able To Evaluate The Students' Achievement In 

Career Education? 38 

Table 24 

Do You Think That Some Teachers Are Not Successful In Career 
Education Because They Don't Want To Change? 40 

Table 25 

Do You Think That Some Teachers Are Not Successful In Career 
Education Because They Do Not Agree With Concepts of Career 
Education? 41 

Table 26 

Do You Know How To Integrate Career Education Into The 

Existing Curriculum? 4?. 

Table 27 

Do You Fell Confident When Teaching a Unit That Involves 

Career Education? Does Lack of Confidence Effect Your 

Attainment of Career Education Objectives? 43 

Table 28 

Do You Think That Some of Your Objectives in Career Education 
Were Not Attained Because of Insufficient Planning Time?... 45 

Table 29 

Do You Have Time During Class Periods To Hear Speakers, 

To Take Field Trips, or To Engage in Other Career Education . 

Activities? 46 
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Table 30 


Did All of the Rosoiiro.) People You Invited liavo Time 

To Come to tlie School and Speak to tlie Student^;? -17 

Table 31 

Were the Resource People Able to Speak to All Ifiterested 
Students? 48 

Table 32 

Do You Have Sufficient Time During Your Working Day to 

do Necessary Planning for Career Education With Otiier 

Teachers? 49 

Table 33 

Were the Teacners Involved in the Decision to Adopt 

Career Education? Was this Detrifnental to the Achievement 

of Career Education Objectives? 50 

Table 34 

Were You Responsible foi' Getting Other Teachers Involved 

in Using Career Education in their Classes? Were you Able 

to do this to your Satisfaction? 52 

Table 35 

Do You Fell That Your class is too Large to Achieve the 
Objectives of Career Education? 53 

Table 36 

Do Your Students Differ in Interests and aptitudes to such 
an Extent that you Cannot Achieve the Objectives of Career 
Education? 54 

Table 37 

Did the Resource People Get the Entire Class Involved and 
Interested in Their Topics? 55 

Table 38 

Were You Able to Find Places to Visit That Would Interest 

the Entire Class? 56 

Table 39 

Could You Achieve the Objectives of Career Education and 
Also Complete Other Required Education Objectives, Such as; 
Q Test Performance, Promotion and Finishing the Textbook? .. 58 
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Table 40 


Do You Feel Ttiat the Objectives of Career Education Could 

Not be Fully Attained Because of the Need to Complete 

More Important Objectives? 59 

Table 41 

Are You Able to Complete the Objectives of Career Education 
Though Some Faculty Members Have Negative Attitudes Concerning 
Career Education? 60 

Table 42 

Do You Feel That You Are Able to Complete the Objectives of 
Career Education without the Cooperation and Sliaring of Other 
Facul ty Members? 63 

Table 43 

Is there a Problem Encountered in Arranging for the Continuity 

of Career Education From Class to Class and Year to Year?.. 64 
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Summary 


The Office of Educational Research at Western Kentucky University 
conducted a research project in conjunction with the Bureau of Vocational 
Education and the Regional Career Education Development Project: Kentucky 
Vocational Region III. The purpose of the study was to identify and classify 
problems encountered by classrooir teachers in the implementation of career 
education and disseminate the findings to the school districts in Region 
III and the Bureau of Vocational Education, 

One hundred and fifty-one teachers were interviewed at the end of the 
first semester and again at the end of the 1972-73 school year. The first, 
interviews (Phase I) were relatively unstructured with teachers being asked 
what problems they had encountered involving the implementation of career 
education. The teachers were informed that the term "problem" meant any 
situation in which they were unable to achieve one or more of their career 
education objectives. 

Forty problems were identified in Phase I. These problems were analyzed 
in terms of who was affected, what was the barrier, and in essence what was 
the problem situation. The forty problems were classified by the barrier 
dimension. Twelve categories were defined for this classification. The 
twelve categories were: community resources, financial resources, school 
resources, career education materials, student variables, teacher variables, 
time, school administrative procedures, class variables, established 
educational practices, objectives and goals, and faculty involvement. 

The interviews in Phase II (second-round interviews) were structured 
around the forty problems identified in Phase I. Teacliers responded to 
each of the problems indicating whether or not they had encountered the 
problem. If they reported that they had encountered the problem, they 
were asked to estimate to what degree the problem had interferred with 
the achievement of their career education objectives. 

Also, in Phase II teachers were asked to add to the list of forty 
problems in the event that other problems had been encountered. No 
additional problems were identified in Phase II. 

The most frequently encountered problems were: 

- time for teachers to plan individually and cooperatively during 
the school day, 

- total faculty involvement with cooperative development of materials 
and sharing of ideas, 

- teachers objectives and goals ttiat were felt to merit inclusion in 
the curriculum independent of broader objectives and goals, and 

- clear and unambiguous definition of career education and its content. 
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CHAPTER I 


PURPOSES AND PROCEDURES OF THE KENTUCKY REGION III 
CAREER EDUCATION RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Office of Educational Research at Western Kentucky University 
conducted a research project in conjuction with the Bureau of Vocational 
Education and the Regional Career Education Development Project: Kentucky 
Vocational Region III. Two faculty members of the Office of Educational 
Research were assigned the responsibility for conducting the study. 


The Research Project and Its Purposes . 

Classroom teachers frequently encounter problems in the course of 
implementing curriculum changes. In Kentucky Vocational Region III, 
ten school districts were involved, in varying amounts, in implementing 
career education. It was, therefore, logical to assume that the class- 
room teachers would encounter some problems as they attempted to promote 
the new concepts in their classrooms. 

Quite often in education, there is a failure to profit from the 
experiences of others. This is due in part to a lack of communication. 
It is due, also, to the failure to organize and classify experiences in 
order to facilitate this communication. 

In general, the research project involved interviewing classroom 
teachers to determine what problems were encountered as they attempted 
to implement career education. In Phase I of the one year project, 153 
classroom teachers were interviewed. The statements from the interviews 
were organized and grouped. An appropriate statement of a problem was 
constructed for each group of similar statements. Forty problem statements 
were identified from the data obtained in the interviews. 

During Phase II of the project, 151 of the 153 classroom teachers 
interviewed in Phase I were revisited and interviewed a second time. The 
second interviews were near the end of the school year and were structured 
around the forty problems identified in Phase I. 

The purposed of this project were: (1) to develop an orderly 
classification of problems encountered by classroom teachers in imple- 
menting career education, (2) to obtain suggestions from the teachers as 
to how the problems might be resolved, and (3) to disseminate the information 
to the school districts in Region III and the Bureau of Vocational Education. 
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During November of 1972, the interviewers visited all of the school 
districts involved in the career education developmental project in 
Vocational Region III. Local school administrators were contacted in 
order to obtain permission to ask the teachers who were selected to be 
interviewed if they v/ould participate in the study as interviewees. 

In some instances, the administrators preferred to contact the teachers, 
expla''n the study, and have the teachers decide whether or not they wished 
to participate. In the other districts, the interviewers discussed the 
study with the teachers and received the teachers' decisions regarding 
whether or not they wished to participate, 


All of the teachers that were selected for the sample consented to 
participate in the study. One hundred and rifty-three teachers were 
selected and participated in the first-round interviews (Phase I), 

Only two teachers from the original sample of 153 teachers did not 
participate in the second-round of interviews (Phase II). One teacher 
was ill and was unable to participate in the second-round interviews. The 
other teachers not included in Phase II was serving with the National 
Guard during a flood emergency at the time the second interviews were 
schedul ed. 

Of the 153 teachers in the^original sample, there were: ninety-two 
elementary school teachers, twenty-four teachers in middle schools, and 
thirty-seven teachers in high school. Of the 151 teachers in the sample 
that participated in the complete study, i.e. were interviewed at the end 
of the first semester and interviewed again at the end of the school year, 
there were: ninety elementary school teachers, twenty-four teachers in 
the middle schools, and thirty-seven teachers in high school. Table I 
shows the distribution of teachers in elementary schools, middle schools, 
and high schools listed by school districts. 

The teachers in the elementary schools included teachers of grades 
one through eight. Seven "subject areas were represented by the twenty- 
four teachers that were teaching in middle schools. Eleven subject areas 
were represented by the thirty-seven teachers in the high schools. These 
figures represent the numbers of teachers that participated in both Phase I 
and Phase II of the study. Table II gives the number of teachers from the 
subject areas in the middle schools and high schools. The apparent dis- 
crepancy between the total number of teachers involved reported in Table I 
and Table II is due to the fact that in Table II some teachers taught in 
more than one grade or taught in more than one subject area. 


The Sample 
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TABLE I 


NUMBERS OF TEACHERS SELECTED TOR THE STUDY 
CLASSIFIED BY GRADE-LEVEL AND SCHOOL DISTRICT 


School District Elementary Middle Secondary 


Daviess County 

3 

4 

9 

Hancock County 

11 

0 

6 

Henderson City 

11 

3 

3 

Henderson County 

7 

4 

3 

McLean County 

12* 

0 

3 

Ohio County 

10 

4 

5 

Owens boro City 

13 

4 

0 

Providence City 

5 

0 

5 

Union County 

12** 

5 

0 

Webster County 

8 

0 

3 

Total 

92*** 

24 

37 


*Eleven of the twelve teachers participated in Phase I and Phase II. 
*Eleven of the twelve teachers participated in Phase I and Phase II. 
*Ninety of the ninety-two teachers participated in Phase I and Phase II. 

TABLE II 

NUMBERS OF TEACHERS IN THE STUDY CLASSIFIED 
BY GRADE-LEVEL OF THE SCHOOL AND GRADE- 
LEVFL OR SUBJECT TAUGHT 


' El ementary Middle Secondary 

Grade Number Subject Number Subject Number 


1st 

11 

Arts 

1 

Band 

1 

2nd 

16 

Typing, Bus. 

3 

Health & P.E. 

1 

3rd 

21 

English 

4 

Sociol ogy 

1 

4th 

15 

Prac. Arts 

4 

Ind. Arts 

2 

5th 

9 

Science 

4 

Voc. Agric. 

2 

6th 

14 

Social Studies 

4 

Home Ec. 

4 

7th 

2 

Math 

5 

Busi ness 

5 

Spec. Ed, 

2 



Math 

5 

Rem. Reading 

1 



Science 

6 





Social Science 

6 





English 

7 

Total 

94 


25 


40 


5 


The 151 teachers, who were in the sample, were from forty-six 
schoolsi thirty-one separate elementary schools, six middle schools, 
eight high schools, and one school containing grades one through twelve. 
Table III further classifies the schools by school districts. 

TABLE III 

NUMBERS OF SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED BY SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS AND GRADE-LEVEL WHERE 
TEACHERS IN THE SAMPLE WERE TEACHING 




Type of School 



School District 

El enientary 

Middle 

Secondary 

1-12 

Total 

Daviess County 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Hancock County 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Henderson City 

3 

1 

1 

0 

5 

Henderson County 

7 

1 

1 

0 

9 

McLean C ^unty 

5 

0 

1 

0 

6 

Ohio County 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Owensboro City 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Providence City 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Union County 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Webster County 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Total 

31 

6 

8 

1 

46 


Interview!' ng 

The teachers selected to participate in the study, were requested to 
share their experiences in implementing career education through two 
personal interviews. The first-round of interviews (Phase I) were con- 
ducted durina the months of January and February. The second interviews 
were held during April and May (Phase II). 

The local directors coordinated the scheduling of the interviews. 
The interviews were held at the teachers' schools and lasted from ten to 
thirty minutes. 

In Phase I, the interviewee vyas informed of the purpose of the inter- 
view several weeks prior to the interview and requested to keep an informal 
record of problems encountered in attempting to implement career education. 
A problem v^as said to exist if the teacher had been unable to achieve what 
he thought to be a realistic career education objective. 
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The interview in Phase I v^as relatively unstructured. The inter- 
viewee was encouraged to relate problems that he had encountered, i.e., 
situations in which lie was unable to realize his objective. The inter- 
viewer attempted to understand the essence of the problem situation so 
that the element creating the obstacle or barrier could be identified. 
Paraphrasing by the interviewer was the technique employed for this 
clarification and understanding. 

After the interviewer sensed that his paraphrasing was accepted 
as being a correct interpretation of the problem by the interviewee, 
a statement of the problem was recorded by the interviewer. The state- 
ment was brief and contained: (1) who was affected, (2) what the problem 
situation was, and (3) the factor identified as the barrier. 

Several weeks before the teachers v/ere interviewed in Phase II, a 
list of forty problems that were identified from tlie first-round 
interviews were sent to the teachers to be interviewed. Letters 
accompanying the lists explained that the problems attempted to accurately 
portray the infoniiation from the first-round interviews. It was, also, 
noted that the problems listed might have been mentioned by only one or 
two teachers and that some of the problems listed might appear as a result 
of a misinterpretation by the interviewers. 

The teachers were askea to review the list of problems, identify 
those on the list that they had encountered, and note the problems they 
had encountered that were not on the list. 

'During the second-round interviews, the interviewer read each prob- 
lem statement on the list to the teacher. The teacher was asked if he 
had encountered the problem. If the teacher indicated that he had not 
encountered the problem the interviewer proceeded to the next problem 
statement on the list. If the teacher has encountered such a problem 
he was asked how frequently the problem was encountered or the extent 
of the problem. Also, he was asked to what extent the problem inter- 
fered with the attainment of career education objectives. 

After the forty problem statements had been read by the interviewer, 
the teacher vyas asked if he had encountered any problem relevant to the 
implementation of career education that was not on the list. Additional 
problems identified in the second-round interviews were to be classified 
and added to the list but the teachers indicated that the problems they 
had encountered could be classified according to the forty problem state- 
ments. 

During the last portion of the interview, the interviewer attempted 
a summary of the problems encountered by the interviewee. This was 
completed when the interviewer sensed that his summary was acceptable 
to the interviewee. The teacher was then asked if they had any sugges- 
tions concerning the solution to the problems in the summary statement. 
The responses were recorded. 


' r. Curriculuiii Laboratory, Butgers •* ISte >S1)*t«k^ U 
Vuh%i»h* r 10 Sealnary Place. Naw Brunswick. ^ . ^\ :M' -''^S^. 



.. T*aoh0r or StudoKt Mater ia I ^ Teacher , Coit * Fre^ ■ LeAtiiH -MO^gBZ ' 

Gyqde . Level . ^'Secondary/Adiilt Sugg^tei^'rftm'i^M^ '• . : 

^OBffjSCTIVEJ^:^ Xr) To introduce students to' the concep^^^^ 
^ pipoc^sSlngi '^Tjd (2 X To /survey the various input 


SUMMARY DES.CB^PTIOti: a Manual .to help teachers learn kboui# t»ien jO^-i^^ • 
prepiaxe their own. coturse of study* It is a basic^.guide for those djbe^zesi^^ 
6iblfll*for Ijfnplementlng^such a progjram in their school* ' **\, 


AVAILABLE INSTRUdTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS, 


Tt 1 1 0 FUNDAMENTALS pF lATA. PROCESSING ^ - ^ 

Author £• E# Wanousy S» J# Wanous and G» Wagner . * Date Pub. 1971 

Pub Zteftg/ ^. Squth-We s ter^ Publishing Co^> 51 Oli Madison Road ^ Cincinnati. OH kS227 - 
!^eaoher or- Student Material Student CoBt $5>48 Length 408 naiys 
Grade Uevel " -Collegiate _,Suggeeted Time^af Uee . ^ 1 sen. . 


; OBJECTIVES ^*To Kelp prepare students for careers in which they need to undej^ 
*• staM automated data processing, even thou«h'their Jobd nay not he directly- con* 
hooted with electronic coropu.ters© ■ ' . • 

SUMMAHY DJESCRIPTIO^ : EmplaJjis and illustrates the different kinds of instruptione 
thdt^can bjd. carried out by the conjniterrand the code in whiclri these instructions 
y. must,, be written. Color fs ixaed in'the booi: to stress Inportant points and to en- 

/ y*iknce* its appearancd. ^ V / 


, ■ ■ ■ - 


O '^ABLE I^STRJjC: r >^A : t)" [.A^L AND TESTS: Practice Set ($3t88). Test 1-2 
^ ERJCaee 'jotk" $ .6^)'/ and Transparencies ($180.00 for 100)., ' 
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I nterview Validity and Relia bili ty 

Validity and reliability of tlie interviews were interrelated, 
Several factors affecting the one also affected the otiier. In the study 
the interviewers were primarily concerned with: (1) the face validity 
of the interview, (2) the singleness of purpose and technique by the 
interviewers, (3) the clarity of communication between the interviewer 
and interviewee, (4) the recall of pertinent information by tfie interviewee, 
and (5) the complete candidness of the interviewee in discussing the 
i ssues , 

The types of questions asked in the interviews were the basis for 
establishing adequate face validity for the interviews, The problem 
being studied involved the identification of problems encountered by 
classroom teachers in the implementation of career education. The ques- 
tions asked in the interviews were directly related to the problem. In 
the first-round interviews, the teachers were asked to relate the problems 
they had encountered. In the second-round interviews, the teachers were 
asked if they had encountered specific problems. 

Several factors associated with or controlled by the interviewer 
had the potential of affecting the validity and reliability of the inter- 
views. It was essential that the two interviewers understood the purpose 
of the interviews, employed similar interviewing techniques, and 
established adequate communication vVith the teachers that were interviewed. 

In attempting to provide adequate reliability and validity for the 
study, care was taken in the selection of the interviewers, B-oth inter- 
viewers had teaching experience in public schools; this was judged as 
being an asset in communication. Also, the interviewers had previous 
experience in interviewing. 

To improve the validity and reliability of the interview, the inter- 
viewers engaged in forty hours of training prior to the interviewing of 
Phase I. The forty hours were spent in discussing the nature of the 
information being sought, the interviewing techniques to be used, and 
role-playing. An additional sixteen hours of training were spent prior 
to the interviewing in Phase II in studying the questions to be asked, 
designing an interviewing guide-sheet to be used during the interviews, 
and role-playing. 

During the training sessions, techniques involved in paraphrasing 
were studied and practiced during role-playing. It was decided that 
this technique v;ould assist the interviewer in attaining a better under- 
standing of the interviewee's remarks. 

The interviev/ee needed to have the knowledge being sought and be 
willing to relate this information to the interviewer. In an attempt 
to obtain valid and reliable information, it was necessary to inform the 
interviewees about the purpose of the study and remove any personal threat 
the interviewee related to such disclosure. 
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The inter*vicwee was requested to identify problems that they liad 
encountered in iinpl einefiti ng career education. The ability of the inter- 
viewee to recall proryien: situations would affect the validity and reli- 
ability of the interview. To maximize recall, the interviewers mailed 
letters concerning the interviews in Phase I to the classroom teachers 
early in the school year. The letter requested the teachers to keep an 
informal record of problems as they were encountered. Many of the inter 
viewees used notes during tiie interviews and most of the teachers indi- 
cated that they were prepared to discuss the issues. 

The letter to the interviewees also described what was meant by 

the term "problem". A problem was said to exist when the teacher was 

unable to attain a ^'^ocific objective o)^ when things were not the way 
the teacher would like for them to be, 

Prior to the interviewing in Phase II, teacfiers were mailed a list 
of problems that were discussed during the interviews. An accompanying 
letter explained the purpose of the second interview. 

The nature of the content of the interviews did not pose a threat 
to the interviewees. The teachers were being asked to share their exper 
iences in implementing career education so that other teachers might 
benefit from this knowledge. 

Teachers were, ah^o, assured that remarks made in tiie interview 
would not be attributed co a specific individual. All comments appeared 
In summary form. Remarks could not be traced to a specific individual. 

In sumniory, the procedures for obtaining valid and reliable data 
were: (1) selection and training of the i ntervi ewer-s , (2) designing 
questions to be used in the interview that would relate directly to the 
problem being studied, (3) acquainting the interviewees of the nature 
and purpose of the interviews, and (4) assuring the interviewees that 
their contribution nOuld benefit other teachers and posed no personal 
threat to themselves. 

Data Treatme nt 

All statements of problems made by the interviewees in the first- 
round of interviewes were analyzed in terms of who was affected, what 
the problem situation was, and the factor identified as the barrier. 
The statements were organized according to the analyzing scheme of who, 
what, and barrier. Statements similar in meaning were collapsed into a 
single statement. 

The statements of problems were reviewed by the interviewers to 
insure as accurate an account of the interviews as possible. The inter- 
viewers agreed upon the interpretation of each statement. They agreed, 
also, that the stati.nents encompassed all of the problems reported by 
ni^-teachers. 
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The list of problems were mailed to the teachers. The second-round 
of interviev/s v/ere structured around the list of problems. The teachers 
were asked which problems tliey had encountered, how frequently they were 
encountered or how severe the problem was, and how severly it affected 
the attainment of their career education objectives. 

Responses to the questions were recorded on interview guide-sheets 
designed by the interviewers specifically for Phase II of the study. 
Data were transcribed by the interviewers from the guide-sheats to 
coding-sheets for key-punching. 

Arrangements of data according to different factors were accomplished 
with the assistance of a computer program. The various frequency dis- 
tribution print-outs were analyzed in regard to the frequency and severity 
of problems and the identification of other variables associated with 
the occurrence of specific problems. 

In addition to the empirical data provided by the interviewees in 
their responses, to the questions, subjective judgements and inferences 
by the interviewers were recorded after each interview. These judge- 
ments and inferences were summarized and included in the findings. 
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CHAPTER II 
Findings 


One hundred and fifty-one classroom teachers from Vocational Region 
III, Kentucky were interviewed for the purpose of determining the type 
of problems encountered by classroom teachers in the implementation of 
career education. Each teacher was interviewed twice during the 1972-73 
school year; once at the end of the first semester and again at the end of 
the school year. 

The data collected from the first round of interviews provided a 
tentative list of the problems the teachers encountered. This is referred 
to as "Phase I" of the study. 

The second round of interviews, referred to as "Phase 11", proposed 
to determine the completeness of the list of problems and the frequency 
and severity of the problems listed. 

Findings From Phase I 

During the first round interview^ the teacher was asked to identify 
problems that were encountered related to implementing career education. 
The interviewer would paraphase the teacher's statement until it appeared 
that there was a mutual understanding of the problem. The interviewer 
would consciously arrange the statements of problems so as to clarify who 
was being affected by the problem, what the problem involved, and the factor 
that was the barrier. Each statement of a problem related by the interviewer 
was paraphased to include these three dimensions; who , how , and what . 


Statements similar in meaning were collapsed into a single statement. 
Data from the interviews in Phase I resulted in the formation of forty 
problem statements. 

The forty problen^ statements were analyzed in terms of who was affected, 
how they were affected, and what factor was preventing the accomplishment 
of a career education objective. The forty problem statements were grouped 
according to the what dimension into twelve broad categories. 

In order to identify the barrier more precisely, the twelve broad 
categories were sub-divided into twenty-eight categories. 

The twelve broad categories and the twenty-eight sub-categories 
identified as barriers to career education objectives are outlined as 
follows : 

FACTORS IDENTIFIED BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
WHICH PRESENTED BARRIERS TO THE 
ATTAINMENT OF SOME CAREER EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 

Community resources 
People 
Places 
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Financial resources 
Money for material s 
Money for field trips 

School resources 
Space 

Career Education Materials 
Instructional materials 
Curriculum guides 

Student variabl es 
Ability 
Achievement 
Behavior 
Interest 

Teacher Variabl es 
Interest 

Knowl edge and ski 1 1 s 
Sel f-conf idence 

Time 

Teachers' time 
Class time 

Resource speakers time 
Faculty's time 

School Administrative Procedures 

Procedures for changing tlie curriculum 
Class schedule 

Class Variabl es 
Size 

Type of grouping 
Interest 

Established Educational Practices 
Conflicting goals and objectives 

Objectives and Goal s 

Priorities of goals and objectives 

Faculty Involvement 
Encouragement 
Cooperation and sharing 
Planning for sequence and continuity 

From the analysis and grouping of statements of problems encountered 
by classroom teachers as they attempted to implement career education, the 
forty separate problems grouped according to the barrier dimension and 
having the " v/ho was affected" underlined were: 
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Coniinunity resources 

1. The teacher could not obLain the desired variety of resource 
people. 

2- The teache r could not obtain the desired quality of resource 
peopl e. 

3. The teache r did not know how to locate available resource 
people. 

4- The teacher could not schedule a mutually agreeable time for 
the appearance of a resource person. 

5. The teacher could not accept motives of a resource person. 

6. The teacher did not know what places were available for classes 
to vis^it. 

7. The teacher could not obtain a desirable variety of places 
to visit, 

8. The te acher could not schedule a visit at a convenient time, 
Fi nanc ial resources 

9. The teacher could not obtain money to purchase materials or 
sponsor projects, 

10. The teacher cou Id not obtain money to provide for transportation. 
School resources 

11. The teacher did not have enough classroom space. 
Career education materials 

12. The s tuden t did not have appropriate career education 
material s . 

I'he teacher ^ needed organized career education materials 
(curr icul um guides, textbooks, etc) 

Student variabl es 

14. The student lacked the basic skills needed to achieve the 
career education objectives. 

15. The student was not interested in achieving the career education 
objectives . 

16. The st udent v;as not interested in the speeches given by 
resource people. 

17. The student was not interested in places visited. 

18. The teacher did not approve of the student's behavior on 
field tri ps . 

19. The te ac her did not approve of the student's behavior when 
resource people visited the classroom. 

20. The teacne r vas unable to evaluate the student's achievement 
in career education. 

Teacher variables 

O . 21. The teacher v;as not interested (or, in agreement) with career 

ERJC education. 
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22. The teacher was not interested in participating in 
a curricuUTm change. 

23. The teache r did not knov/'hov; to integrate career education 
into the curriculum. 

24. The teaclier did not feel confident that he could implement 
career education. 


Time 


25, The teacher did not have enough planning time. 

26, The c1 ass did not have enough instructional time. 

27, Resource peopl e did not have time to visit the school. 

28, Resource people did not have time to spend at the schools 
to speak to all interested groups. 

29, The faculty did not have enough group planning time. 

School administrative procedures 


30. The teacher did not have representation in the decision to 
adopt career education. 

31. The teacher was unable to carry out the responsibility of 
getting other teachers involved in career education. 


Class variables 


32. The teacher could not attain objectives because the class 
was too large. 

33. The teacher could not attain objectives because of the wide 
range of interests and aptitudes found in the class. 

34. The teacher could not find a resource person that would appeal 
to the whol e class . 

35. T he teacher could not find a place to visit that would interest 
the entire class . 

Established educational practices 


36. The class could not complete certain established educational 
practices and attain career education objectives. 

Objectives and Goal 5 

37. The teacher could not attain career education objectives 
because of the need to attain higher priority objectives. 


Faculty involvement 


38. The t eacher was hampered because of the negative attitude of 
facul ty- members not participating in career education. 

39. The teacher could not complete objectives because the total 
faculty v;as not cooperating and sharing. 

40. The studen t could not attain goals because the entire faculty 
was not involved in planning for program continuity, 

ERIC 
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Fin dings from Phase I I 

In Phase II, teachers v;ero revisited and interviewed a second time. 
The interview focused on the forty problems identified in Phase I. Teachers 
were asked if they had encountered any of the problems. If a teacher 
indicated that he had encountered the problem, he was asked how frequently 
he had encountered the problem or how severe the problem had been, and 
how much it had affected his objectives in career education. 

The responses to the forty, questions were grouped according to four 
different schemes. The groupings were done by: (1) total responses, 
(2) responses grouped by school districts, (3) responses grouped according 
to grade level (el ementav^y , middle, high school), and (4) responses 
grouped according to urban-rural categories. The total responses represents 
the responses of all 151 teachers that were interviewed during Phase I 
and Phase 1 1 . 

The responses grouped by school districts separated the 151 teachers 
according to the school district in which they taught. The total responses 
on each of the forty questions were computed for each school district. Since 
the reason for this grouping v/as to show possible variation from district 
to district and not to attribute responses to a specific school district, 
the districts are identified by numbers rather than by the names of the 
school districts . 

Teachers were classified as "elementary", midd'^e", or "high school" 
according to the classification of the school in which they taught. The 
responses of the teachers in each of the three classification were grouped 
and reported separately. The purpose was to permit comparisons of responses 
according to grade level. 

Data from the interviews were classified according to urban or rural. 
That is, responses from teachers in schools in the Daviess County, Henderson 
County, Henderson Independent, or Owensboro Independent districts were 
grouped together and referred to as "urban". Responses from teachers in 
the other districts were grouped together and referred to as "rural". The 
purpose of this classification was to analyze differences in responses 
that might be associated with differences in proximately to industrial 
centers. Schools in the urban classification were closer to a variety 
of occupations than were those in the rural classification. 

A common format is used for the tables that follow. Each table concerns 
one of the forty problem statements, i.e the responses to a question relating 
to one problem statement are summarized in on table. 

Each table identifies the responses in the rows according to (1) 
individual school districts, (2) grade levels, (3) urban or rural and 
(4) total group. Responses can, therefore, be compared and contrasted in 
regards to the variations between the ten school districts, the grade 
levels (elementary, middle, and high school), and schools in rural areas 
and urban areas. The total group's responses can be used as a basis for 
comparing and contrasting other classifications or analyzed in terms of 
its representativeness of the problems encountered by classroom teachers 
in general . 
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The data entered in the tables report the percentayes of classroom 
teachers classified according to the row descriptors tluit responded according 
to the column labels. The column labels indicate (1) the percentages of 
teachers that did not encounter the problem described, (2) the percentages 
of teachers that encountered the problem and believed the problem represented 
a major threat to the accomplishment of one or more career education objectives 
(3) the percentages of teachers tliat encountered the problem and believed 
the problem represented a mi?ior threat to the accompl i slinient of one or more 
career education objectives and (4) tlie percentages of teachers that 
encountered tlie problem but believed it posed no real threat to the 
accomplishment of career education objectives. 

The discussion of the findings that follows is organized according to 
the twelve broad categories of problems identified in Phase I. 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

Eight of the forty problems were grouped under the heading of cori^nunity 
resources. The problems involved resource persons within the community 
that were being used as speakers in the classroom and businesses within the 
community or near the community for students to visit on field trips. 

Obtaining resource persons to visit the classrooms and be guest 
speakers created more problems in rural areas than in urban areas. 

Approximately 82% of the teachers in the urban schools reported that 
they did not encounter a problem in finding a sufficient quantity of 
resource persons. Approximately 53% of the teachers in rural areas said 
that they had had no problems in obtaining a sufficient quantity of 
resource persons. Of the 47^ of the rural teachers encountering the problem, 
approximately 9°^ thought it was a major problem, 2]% thought it was a minor 
problem and 17% thought that it created no problem for their programs in 
career education. 

Also, high schools reported more problems of this nature than elementary 
schools or midcle schools (Table IV.) . ' 

In contrast to the problems in some areas of finding a sufficient 
quantity of resource persons, there appeared to be only minor problems in 
the quality of the resource persons that were obtained (Table V) and in 
locating those persons that were available (Table VI). 

The resource people were usually able to schedule appearances at the 
schools at times that were agreeable with the teachers (Table VII). About 
12% of the teachers indicated problems of this kind. 

It was almost the unanimous opinion of the teacliers that the resource 
persons attended the schools to provide career information and not to sell 
or promote merchandise or programs (Table VIII). Less than 2%- of the teachers 
encountered a problem in this area. 


In most cases, teachers knew what business and industries were located 
Q or near the community that could be visited or field trips (Table IX). 


TABLE IV 


Question 1 : 

Have You Been Able In All Cases To Obtain The Resource People That 
You Need To Explain The Various Types Of Careers To Your Students? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously it Affected 

Objectives 





Much 

Some 

None 

OLilUUI UlbUr ILC 

0 

/ 


n 


t 

1 

68, 

,75 

0 

25, 

,00 

6.25 

2 

70. 

,59 

5.88 

17, 

,65 

5.88 

3 

64, 

.29 

0 

14 

.29 

21 .43 


ys- . 

, 1 c. 

Q 

5 

.88 

r\ 
U 

5 

28, 

.57 

35.71 

28 

.57 

7.14 

6 

63, 

,16 

5.26 

7^ 

.05 

10.53 

7 

100, 

,00 

0 

0 


0 

8 

70. 

00 

10.00 

20 

.00 

0 

9 

68, 

,75 

0 

31 

.25 

0 

10 

63, 

,64 

18.18 

18 

.18 

0 

Grade Level 







El ementary 

71 

.11 

5. 56 

18 

.89 

4.44 

Middle 

87, 

,50 

0 

0 


4.17 

High School 

56, 

.57 

13.51 

2l' 

.62 

8.11 

Urban Rural 







Urban 

82, 

.81 

6.25 

6 

.25 

4.68 

Rural 

52, 

.87 

9.19- 

20 

.68 

17.24 

Total Group 







Total 

70, 

,20 

6.62 

17 

.88 

5.30 
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TABLE V 
Question 2: 

Have You Been Able In All Cases To Obtain The [Resource 
People That Were Capable In Presenting The Courses To Your Students? 


Group Did Not ' Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 


7/ 


% 

1 
1 

68 7S 

n 

31 .25 

0 

2 

94.12 

0 

b'.rb 

0 

3 

85. 71 

0 

7.14 

7.14 

4 

88 '.24 

0 

5.88 

5.88 

5 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

6 

78.95 

0 

21 .05 

0 

7 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

8 

90.00 

0 

10.00 

0 

9 

93.75 

0 

0 

6.25 

10 

90.91 

0 

9.09 

0 

Grade Level 





Elementary 

92.22 

0 

6.67 

1.11 

Middle 

91 .67 

0 

4.17 

4.17 

High School 

78.38 

0 

18.92 

2.70 

Urban/Rural 





Urban 

85.93 

0 

10.93 

3.12 

Rural 

90.80 

0 

8.04 

1.14 

Total Group 





Total 

88.74 

0 

9.27 

1.99 


TAP.Lf: VI 
Question 3: 

Do You Know Where To Locate Available Resource People 
To Speak To Your Class? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 

7 — 

% 

0/ 

/o 

'}■ 

1 

87.50 

0 

12.50 

0 

2 

82.35 

0 

17!65 

0 

3 

78.57 

0 

21 .43 

0 

4 

94.12 

0 

5.88 

0 

5 

50.00 

7.14 

42.86 

0 

0 


5 . do 

b . 26 

5 . 26 

7 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

8 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

9 

87.50 

n 

12.50 

0 

10 

90.91 

0 

9.09 

0 

Grade Level 





El ementary 

87.78 

1.11 

10.00 

1 .11 

Middle 

91 .,57 

0 

'■..33 

0 

High School 

75.68 

2.70 

21.62 

0 

Urban/Rural 





Urban 

90.62 

0 

9.37 

0 

Rural 

81.50 

2.29 

14.94 

1.14 

Total Group 





Total 

85.43 

1 .32 

12.58 

0.66 


TABLE VII 


Question 4: 

Were You Able To Schedule All Resource People At 
Mutually Agreeable Times? 


Group 
CI dssi fication 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


En counter ed Probl em 
How Seriously^It Affected 
Object i ves 





Much 

Some 

None 



School District 



% 



% 


% 


% 

1 

75, 

,00 

0 


25. 

00 

0 

2 

100, 

,00 

0 


0 


0 

3 

1 00 , 

, 00 

0 


0 


0 

4 

94, 

.12 

0 


5. 

88 

0 

5 

64, 

,29 

28. 

57 

7. 

14 

0 

6 

78, 

,95 

5. 

26 

15. 

79 

0 

7 

88, 

,24 

0 


0 


11 .76 

8 

90, 

,00 

0 


10. 

00 

0 

9 

87 

.50 

0 


12. 

50 

0 

]0 

63, 

,64 

18. 

18 

0 


18.18 

Grade Level 








Elementary 

86, 

,67 

5. 

56 

5. 

56 

2.22 

Middle 

87, 

.50 

4. 

17 

4. 

17 

4.17 

High School 

78, 

,38 

5. 

41 

13. 

51 

2.70 

Urban/Rural 








Urban 

89, 

,06 

0 


7. 

81 

3.12 

Rural 

81 , 

,60 

8. 

04 

8. 

04 

2.29 

Total Group 








Total 

84, 

.11 

5. 

30 

7. 

28 

2.65 
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TABLE VIII 
Question 5: 

Were The Resource People There Primarily To Explain Their Careers 
Rather Than Use The Opportunity to Exploit The School Or Students? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District % % % % 

1 100.00 0 0 0 

2 94.12 0 5.88 0 

3 100.00 0 GO 

4 94.12 ' 0 5.88 0 

5 100.00 0 0 0 

6 94.74 . 0 5.26 0 

7 100.00 0 0 0 

8 100.00 0 0 0 

9 100.00 0 0 0 
10 100.00 0 0 0 


Grade Level 

Elementary 98.89 0 1.11 0 

Middle 95.83 0 4.17 0 

High School 97.30 0 2.70 0 


Urban/Rural 

Urban 98.43 0 1.56 0 

Rural 97.70 0 2.29 0 


Total Group 

Total 98.01 0 1.99 
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TABLE IX 

Question 6: 

Do You Know What Places Are Available 
For The Class To Visit? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 
Hnw Seriously It Affected Obiectives 
Much Some None 


School District 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


87.50 
88.24 
92.86 
88.24 
85.71 
73.68 
100.00 
80.00 
93.75 
90.91 


% 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7.14 
1 0 . 53 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12.50 
n .76 

7.14 
11 .76 

7.14 
15.79 

0 

20.00 
6.25 
9.09 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Grade Level 
Elementary 
Middle 
High School 


88.89 
95.83 
81 .08 


2.22 
0 

2.70 


8.89 
4.17 
16.22 


0 
0 
0 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


92.18 
85.05 


0 

3.44 


7.81 
11 .49 


0 
0 


Total Group 
Total 


88.08 


1 .99 


9.93 


0 \. 
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But in the rural areas there were more problems because of the lack of a 
sufficient variety of facilities to visit (Table X). Approximately 10% 
of the rural teachers viewed this as a major problem and an additional 
30% of the rural teachers felt it was a minor problem. 

About 10% of the teachers interviewed considered scheduling the times 
for field trips was :^ problem (Table XI). 

FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

Two of the forty problems concerned the obtaining of sufficient 
funds for purchasing career education materials or supporting career education 
projects and obtaining funds for the transportation involved in field trips. 

Almost 50% of the teachers interviewed revealed there was a problem 
in obtaining funding for career education materials and projects. The 
problems was more evident in rural areas than in urban areas. Twenty- 
seven percent of the rural teachers felt this was a major problem while 
only 6% of the urban teachers listed this as a major problem. 

There was a large discrepancy between school districts in regards to 
funds for materials and projects. In school district 6, approximately 
90% of the teachers interviewed encountered the problem with 57% of the 
teachers indicating that it was a major problem. In school district 8, 
none of the teachers interviewed reported a problem in obtaining sufficient 
funds for career education materials and projects (Table XII). 

The problem of obtaining necessary funds for transportation on field 
trips was more prevalent in rural areas than in urban areas. Thirty-two 
percent of the 'rural teachers rated this as a major problem. Only 7% of 
the urban teachers reported having this as a problem (Table XIII). 

SCHOOL RESOURCES 

Only one of the forty problems was classified under the heading of 
school resources. This problem was related to the availability of classroom 
snace necessary for activities involved in career education. 

About 22% of the teachers interviewed felt that the lack of space had 
hindered the achievement of career education objectives. Teachers 
experiencing this problem were more likely to be teaching in rural areas 
than in urban areas. Twenty-seven percent of the rural teachers and 17% 
of the urban teachers rated this as a problem (Table XIV). 

CAREER EDUCATION MATERIALS 

Tv;o problems were mentioned by teachers concerning the availability 
of career education materials. One problem was in obtaining career education 
materials for students, i.e. those materials that would be used directly 
by the students. The other problem was obtaining career education materials 
for the teacher, i.e., materials that vyould be used by the teacher in 
planning and conducting curriculum units involving career education. 

ERLC 
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TABLE X 
Question 7: 

Is There A Sufficient Number Of Different Places To Visit In Your 
Community Or Within Traveling Distance From Your School? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem hov./ SeriousW It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 

% 

9 


0 

i 

1 

93.75 

0 

6, 

,25 

0 

2 

88.24 

0 

11 , 

,76 

0 

3 

85.71 

0 

14, 

,29 

0 

4 

94.12 

0 

5, 

.88 

0 

5 

64.29 

14.29 

21 , 

.43 

0 

6 

57.89 

15.79 

26, 

.32 

0 

7 

88.24 

0 

11 , 

,76 

0 

8 

30.00 

10.00 

50, 

,00 

10 

9 

56.25 

0 

43, 

,75 

0 

10 

45.45 

18.18 

36, 

,36 

0 

Grade Level 






El ementary 

73.33 

6.67 

20, 

,00 

0 

Middle 

79.17 

0 

20, 

,83 

0 

High School 

67.57 

5.41 

24, 

,32 

2 

Urban/Rural 






Urban 

90.62 

0 

9, 

.37 

0 

Rural 

59.77 

9.19 

29, 

.88 

1 

Total Group 






Total 

72.85 

5.30 

21 , 

,19 



o 
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TABLE XI 
Question 8: 

Are You Able To Schedule Visits To Places At 
Convenient And Opportune Times? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problems 


Encountered Problem 

How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


bcnooi uistnct 

0/ 


% 


0/ 

0/ 

1 

75. 

,00 

0 


25.00 

0 

2 

94. 

,12 

5. 

,88 

0 

0 

3 

92. 

86 

0 


7.14 

0 

4 

94. 

12 

5. 

,88 

0 

0 

5 

78. 

C "7 

21 . 

,43 

0 

0 

6 

78. 

95 

0 


21 .05 

0 

7 

88. 

24 

0 


5.88 

5.88 

8 

1 00. 

,00 

0 


0 

0 

9 

93. 

,75 

0 


6.25 

0 

10 

90. 

91 

9. 

,09 

0 

0 

Grade Level 







El ementary 

91 . 

11 

5, 

.56 

3.33 

0 

Middle 

87. 

50 

0 


8.33 

4.17 

High School 

81 . 

,08 

2, 

.70 

16.22 

0 

Urban/Rural 







Urban 

87. 

50 

1 . 

,56 

9.37 

1 .56 

Rural 

88. 

50 

5. 

,74 

5.74 

0 

Total Group 







Group 

88. 

08 

3. 

,97 

7.28 

.65 
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TABLE XII 
Question 9: 

Did You Have A Sufficient Amount Of Funds To 
Purchase Materials Or Sponsor Activities? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem how Seriouslv It Affected Ob.iectives 

Much Some None 


School District 


1 55.25 

2 82.35 

3 71.43 

4 54.71 

5 35.71 

6 10.53 

7 58.82 

8 100.00 

9 25.00 
10 18.18 


Grade Level 

Elementary 44.44 

Middle ' 58.33 

High School 52.15 


Urban/Rural 

Urban 52.50 
Rural 42.52 


5.25 37.50 0 

0 17.55 0 

0 28.57 0- 

17.55 17.65 0 

35.71 21.43 7.14 

57.89 25.32 5.25 

0 23,53 17.65 

0 0 0 

31.25 31.25 12.50 

27.27 45.45 9.09 


24.44 24.44 6.57 

15.57 20.83 4.17 

5.40 29.73 2.7C 


5.25 25.55 4.58 

27.58 24.13 5.74 


Total Group 

Total 50.99 18.54 25.17 5.30 
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TABLE XI I.I 
Question 10: 

Did You Have Sufficient Funds For Transportation 
To Take Field Trips? 


Group 

Classif i'-ation 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 

How Seriously It Affected Ob.iectives 
Much Some None 


School District 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


% 

81 .25 
94.12 
92.86 
70.59 
35.71 
21 .05 
88.24 
40.00 
37.50 
36.36 


% 

6.25 

0 

7.14 
17.65 
42.86 
47.37 

0 

30.00 
43.75 
27.27 


% 

12.50 
5.88 

0 

11 .76 
21 .43 
26.32 
11.76 
20.00 
18.75 
36.36 


% 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5. 
0 

10.00 
0 
0 
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Grade Level 

El ementary 
Middle 
High School 


53.33 
83.33 
64.86 


27.78 
16.67 
10.81 


17.78 

0 

21 .62 


1.11 

0 

2.70 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


82.81 
44.82 


7.81 
32.18 


9.37 
20.68 


0 

2.29 


Total Group 
Total 


60.93 


21 .85 


15.89 


1 .32 
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TABLE XIV 
Question 1 1 : 

Did You Have Sufficient Classroom Space In Which 
To Conduct Career Education Activities? 


Group 

CI assif i cation 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 

How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District 



% 


0/ 


% 


1 

62, 

50 

18, 

75 

18. 

,75 

0 


2 

70, 

59 

0 


29, 

,41 

0 


3 

85, 

71 

0 


14. 

,29 

0 


4 

94, 

12 

0 


5. 

,88 

0 


5 

71 . 

43 

21 , 

,43 

7. 

,14 

0 


6 

63, 

,16 

15. 

,79 

10, 

,53 

10. 

53 

7 

88, 

,24 

5, 

,88 

5, 

,88 

0 


8 

60, 

,00 

20. 

,00 

20, 

,00 

0 


9 

56. 

,25 

6, 

,25 

31 . 

,25 

6, 

25 

10 

100, 

,00 

0 


0 


0 


Grade Level 









El ementary 

74, 

,44 

6, 

67 

16, 

,67 

2, 

22 

Middle 

83, 

,33 

8, 

,33 

8, 

.33 

0 


High School 

70. 

,27 

8, 

,11 

13, 

,51 

8. 

,11 

Urban/Rural 









Urban 

82 

.81 

6, 

,25 

10, 

.93 

0 


Rural 

68, 

.96 

10, 

.34 

17, 

.24 

3, 

,44 

Total Group 









Total 

74 

.83 

7 

.28 

14 

.57 

3, 

,31 
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Teachers in middle schools did not encounter the problem of finding 
available career education materials as frequently as teachers in the 
elementary schools or high schools. Only 12% of the middle teachers 
reported this as a problem whereas 45% of the elementary teachers and 
40% of the high school teachers named this as a problem. 

Sixteen percent of the rural teachers listed the availability of career 
education materials for students as a major problem. Four percent, of the 
urban teachers rated it as a major problem (Table XV). 

About 50% of the teachers encountered the problem of obtaining career 
education materials for their use in planning and teaching career education, 
Twelve percent of the teachers rated this as a major problem, 32% rated it 
as a minor problem, and 5% encountered the problem but did not believe 
it hindered their achievement of career education objectives (Table XVI)* 

STUDENT VARIABLES 

Of the forty problems identified in Phase I, seven involved some 
aspect of the student's behavior, interest, or aptitude. 

Approximately 28% of the teachers felt that some of their students 
did not have the necessary aptitude to be successful in career education. 
Twenty percent of these teachers rated this lack of aptitude as a minor 
problem for the career education program and 8% indicated that it was a 
major problem (Table XVII). 

Very little problem was, encountered concerning student's interests 
in career education speeches made by resource people, or field trips, About 
84% of the teachers reported no problem in interesting the students in career 
education (Table XVIII). Less than 4% of the teachers reported problems 
concerning students lack of interest in the presentations made by resource 
people (Table XIX). Less than 1% of the teachers interviewed indicated 
that students were not interested in the field trips. 

In the first round of interviews some teachers were concerned about the 
behavior of their students when resource people were visiting their classrooms 
and when students were away from schools on field trips. In the second round 
of interviews, less than 3% of the teachers reported having problems with 
student's during field trips (Table XXI) and less than 3% of the teachers 
encountered problems with students misbehaving during visits of resource 
people to the classrooms (Table XXII). 

Over one-half (58%) of the teachers indicated that evaluating a student's 
progress in the career education area was either impossible or undersireable. 
Approximately 1% of the teachers rated this a major problem for career education. 
Twenty-two percent identified it as a minor problem. There were 29% of the 
teachers that expressed the opinion that evaluating student's progress in 
career education was not only unnecessary but the process of evaluating 
progress in this are might undermine its value in the t6tal educational 
program (Table XXIII). 
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TABLE XV 

Question 12: 

Are There Appropriate Career Education 
Materials Available For The Students? 


Group 

Classification 


l)-:: Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 

How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


50.00 
35.29 
42.86 
88.24 
28.57 
52.63 
58.82 
60.00 
56.25 
36.36 


6.25 
5.88 
14.29 

0 

21 .43 
21 .05 

0 

0 

0 

36.36 


37.50 
58.82 
42.86 
5.88 
35.71 
26.32 
41.18 
40.00 
37.50 
27.27 


6.25 

0 
0 

5.88 
14.29 

0 
0 
0 
6. 
0 


25 


Grade Level 
El ementary 
Middle 
High School 


41 .11 
83.33 
56.76 


14.44 

0 

18.81 


41.11 
12.50 
29.73 


3.33 
4.17 
2.70 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


60.93 
44.82 


4.68 
16.09 


31 .25 
35.63 


3.44 


Total Group 
Total 


51 .66 


11 .26 


33.77 


3.31 
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TABLE XVI 
Question 13: 

Did You Have The Necessary Organized Career Education 
Materials To Help You In Planning And Teaching Ur s: 
For Example, Curriculum Guides and Textbook? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 

How Seriously It Affected Objective*; 
Much Some None 


School District 


1 

68, 

.75 

0 


25, 

.00 

6. 

25 

2 

47, 

.06 

11 , 

,76 

35, 

.29 

5. 

88 

3 

50, 

,00 

14, 

.29 

28, 

,57 

7. 

14 

4 

58, 

,82 

11 , 

,76 

29, 

.41 

0 


5 

28, 

.57 

21 , 

.43 

35, 

.71 

14. 

29 

6 

52, 

.63 

15, 

,79 

31 , 

,58 

0 


7 

52, 

.94 

17, 

,65 

29, 

.41 

0 


8 

40, 

.00 

10, 

,00 

30, 

,00 

20. 

00 

9 

56, 

.25 

0 


43, 

.75 

0 


10 

36, 

,36 

27, 

,27 

36, 

.36 

9. 

09 

Grade Level 









El ementary 

40, 

.00 

15, 

,56 

41 , 

,11 

3. 

33 

Middle 

73, 

,00 

4. 

,17 

12, 

,50 

8. 

33 

High School 

56, 

,76 

10. 

,81 

24, 

,32 

8. 

n 

Urban/Rural 









Urban 

57. 

,81 

10. 

93 

28, 

,12 

3. 

12 

Rural 

43, 

,67 

13. 

,79 

35, 

,63 

6. 

89 

Total Group 









Total • 

49, 

,67 

12, 

,58 

32, 

.45 

5. 

30 
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TABLE XVII 
Question 14: 

Do Your Students Have The Basic Skills Needed To 
Achieve The Objectives Of Career Education? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 


1 

81 , 

.25 

6, 

25 

12 , 

50 

0 

2 

47, 

,06 

5, 

.88 

47 , 

06 

0 

3 

85, 

.71 


0 

14, 

.29 

0 

4 

64, 

.71 


0 

5, 

.88 

29.41 

5 

57, 

.14 

14, 

.29 

28, 

.57 

0 

6 

68, 

.42 

10, 

.53 

21 , 

.05 

0 

7 

■ 58, 

.82 

23, 

.53 

n , 

.76 

5.88 

8 

90, 

.00 

10, 

.00 


0 

0 

9 

93, 

.75 


0 

6, 

.25 

0 

10 

81 , 

.82 


0 

18, 

.18 

0 

Grade Level 








El ementary 

66, 

.67 

n , 

,11 

21 , 

.11 

1.11 

Middle 

87. 

,50 


0 

12, 

.50 

0 

High School 

72, 

.97 

5, 

.41 

21 , 

.62 

0 

Urban/Rural 








Urban 

71 , 

.87 

7, 

,81 

10, 

.93 

9.37 

Rural 

71 , 

,26 

6, 

.89 

21 , 

.83 

0 

Total Group 








Total 

71 , 

,52 

7, 

.95 

19, 

.87 

.66 
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TABLE XVIII 

Question 15: 

Did You Find Your Students Interested In 
Achieving The Objectives Of Career Education? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 

How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


% 

68.75 
88.24 
78.57 
82.35 
78.57 
78.95 
94.12 
90.00 
93.75 
90.91 


% 

0 
0 

0 

11 .76 
14.29 
10.53 
0 

10.00 
0 
0 


% 


25.00 
11 .76 
21 .43 
5.88 
7.14 
10.53 
5.88 
0 
0 

9.09 


6.25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6.25 
0 


Grade Level 

El ementary 
Middle 
High School 


88.89 
70.83 
81 .08 


3.33 
4.17 
8.11 


7.78 
16.67 
10.81 


0 

8.33 
0 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
•Rural 


81 .25 
86.20 


3.12 
5.74 


14.06 
6.89 


1 .56 
1.14 


Total Group 
Total 


84.11 


4.64 


9.93 


1.32 
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TABLE XIX 
Question 16: 

Were Your Students Interested In The Presentations 
Made By The Resource People? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 

How Seriously It Affected Ob.iectives 
Much Some None 


School District 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


% 

81 .25 
100.00 

92.86 
100.00 
100.00 

94.74 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


% 

18.75 
0 

7.14 
0 
0 

5.26 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Grade Level 

El ementary 
Middle 
High School 


97.78 
91 .67 
97.30 


0 
0 
0 


2.22 
8.33 
2.70 


0 
0 
0 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 

Total Group 
Total 


93.75 
98.95 


96.69 


0 
0 


6.25 
1.14 

3.31 


0 
0 
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TABLE XX 
Question 17: 

Were Your Students Interested In The Places That You Visited? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 

How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District 


% 


% 


] 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


100.00 
100.00 
92.86 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
,14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Grade Level 

Elementary 100.00 

Middle 95.83 

High School 100.00 


0 0 0 

0 4.17 0 

0 0 0 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


98.43 
100.00 


0 
0 


1.56 
0 


0 
0 


Total Group 
Total 


99.36 
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TABLE XXI 

Question 18: 

Did Your Students Exhibit Acceptable Behavior 
During The Field Trips? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 

% 


% 

% 

% 

1 

93.75 


0 

6.25 

0 

2 

94.12 


0 

0 

5.88 

3 

92.86 


0 

7.14 

0 

4 

100.00 


0 

0 

0 

5 

92.86 


0 

0 

7.14 

6 

100.00 


0 

0 

0 

7 

94.12 


0 

0 

5.88 

8 

90.00 


0 

10.00 

0 

9 

100.00 


0 

0 

0 

10 

90.91 

9 

.09 

c 

0 

Grade Level 






Elementary 

94.44 

1 , 

.11 

2.22 

2.22 

Middle 

95.83 


0 

4.17 

0 

High School 

97.30 


0 

2.70 

0 

Urban/Rural 






Urban 

95.31 


0 

3.12 

1 .56 

Rural 

95.40 

1 . 

.14 

1.14 

2.29 

Total Group 






Total 

95.36 


,66 

1 .99 

1 .99 


o 
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TABLL XXII, 

Qiiestion 19: 

Did Your Students llxhibit Acceptable Behavior 
During The Visits By The Resource People? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Mot Encountered Prob lem 

Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 


Much' 


Some 


None 


School District 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


% 

87 . 50 
100.00 
100.00 
100. OG 
100.00 
100.00 

88.24 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


% 

12.50 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 .76 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Grade Level 

El enientary 
Middle 
High School 


98.89 
95.83 
94.59 


0 
0 
0 


1 .11 

4.17 
5.41 


0 
0 
0 


Urban/ Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


100.00 


0 
0 


6.25 
0 


0 
0 


Totdl Group 
Total 


97 . 35 


2.65 
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TABLE XX Hi 

Question 20: 

Were You Able To Evaluate The 
Students' Achievement In Career Education? 


Group 
CI assi fication 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Enco u ntered Pr oblem 
How Seriously It Affected 

Objecti ves 
Much Some None 


School District 


Grade 


1 

37. 

50 


0 

18, 

,75 

43. 

,75 

2 

58, 

,82 


0 

35, 

,29 

5. 

,88 

3 

7. 

,14 

14. 

,29 

21 . 

,43 

57. 

14 

4 

58. 

,82 

11 . 

76 

29. 

,41 


0 

5 

78, 

,57 

7. 

,14 

14, 

,29 


0 

6 

68, 

,42 

10. 

,53 

21 , 

,05 


n 

7 

29, 

,41 


0 

35, 

,29 

35, 

29 

a 

20, 

,00 


0 

20, 

,00 

60. 

00 

9 


0 


0 

6, 

,25 

93. 

,75 

10 

54, 

,55 

27. 

,27 

9, 

.09 

9, 

,09 

1 Level 









Element a ry 

47. 

,78 

4. 

,44 

25, 

.56 

22. 

,22 

MirJJle 

29, 

,17 

12. 

,50 


n 

GS. 

,33 

Hi oh School 

37. 

,84 

8. 

,11 

27, 

,03 

27 , 

,03 










Urban 

34, 

,37 

6. 

25 

26. 

,56 

32. 

,81 

Rural 

48. 

,27 

6. 

,89 

18. 

,39 

26. 

,43 

Group 









Total 

42. 

,38 

6. 

62 

21. 

,85 

29. 

,14 
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TEACHER VARIABLES 

Four problems involved teacher's attitudes and self-confidence in the 
area of career education. 

In the first round interviews, many teachers felt that people in 
general do not like to change what they are doing unless presented with an 
abundance of evidence that the change is needed. In the second round 
interviews, 60% of the teachers indicated that this trait imposed some 
restrictions on change in the school's curriculum. Of the teachers 
expressing this view, about 30% thought it would hinder achievement in career 
education whereas the other 30% felt that it v;ould cause no problem for 
career education (Table XXIV). 

Sixty-two percent of the teachers interviewed felt that the general 
concept of career education was accepted by the classroom teachers. Seven 
percent o'^f ^the teachers indicated that career education faced a major 
problem due to some teachers negative attitude toward career education. 
Ten percent of the teachers felt that there would be a minor problem caused 
by some teachers reactions against career education. About 20% of the teachers 
interviewed said that although some teachers are opposed to career education 
it will not present a problem to career education in general (Table XXV), 

The majority (76/^) of the teachers felt that they knew how to integrate 
career education into the educational programs, Approximately 22% of the 
teachers reported that there was a need for additional training and on-the- 
scene assistance in order for them to feel competent in implementing career 
education (Table XXVI). 

Although 82% of the teachers said they felt as secure when teaching 
career education as they did in teaching in the traditional educational 
program, 17'; reported that they felt less confident when teaching career 
education (Table XXVII). 

During Phase I many teacher's indicated that "time" was an important 
factor in accomplishing their objectives. It was suggested that "time" 
always placed some limitations on teachers but with career education the 
"time" problBii had been magnified. 

There were two reasons given for the increased problem with "time" in 
a career education program. One reasons involved the fact that career education 
was a new program and, in general, implementing new programs in education 
requires extra time. It was felt that this "time" demand would lessen as 
the program matured. 

The other reasons concerned the nature, content, and activities involved 
in career education. 

Ther^e were five problems associated with this "time" factor. Since the 
teachers did not know how much the problems would diminish as the program 
developed, their responses reflected problems associated with both the 
"newness" of the program and the general nature of career education. 
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TABLE XXIV 
Question 21 : 

Do You Think That Some Teachers Are Not Successful In 
Career Education Because They Don't Want To Change? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 
How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


50.00 
88.24 
14.29 
64.71 
21 .43 
52.63 
17.65 
10.00 
6.25 
54.55 


6.25 

0 

14.29 
5.88 

21.43 
5.26 
5.88 
0 

18.75 


% 

12.50 
5.88 
28.57 
11 .76 
7.14 
31.58 
17.65 
50.00 
43.75 
18.18 


% 

31 .25 
5.88 
42.86 
17.65 
50.00 
10.53 
58.82 
40.00 
31 .25 
27.27 


Grade Level 

El ementary 
Middle 
High School 


41 .11 
25.00 
45.95 


6.67 
12.50 
8.11 


18.89 
29.17 
24.32 


33.33 
33.33 
21.62 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 

Total Group 
Total 


37.50 
41 .37 


39.74 


7.81 
8.04 


7.95 


17.18 
25.28 


21 .85 


37.50 
25.28 


30.46 
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TABLE XXV 
Question 22: 

Do You Think That Some Teachei's Are Not Successful 
In Career Education Because They Do Not Agree 
With Concepts Of Career Education? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District % 

1 68.75 

2 94.12 

3 28.57 

4 94.12 

5 35.71 

6 63.16 

7 58.82 

8 40.00 

9 43.75 
10 81.82 


Grade Level 

Elementary 68.89 

Middle 45.83 

High School 56.76 

Urban/Rural 

Urban 64.06 

Rural 60.91 

Total Group 

Total 62.25 


% 


% 


% 

12. 

50 

6. 

?5 

12.50 

0 


5. 

88 

0 

7 . 

14 

21 . 

43 

42.86 

5. 

88 



0 

14. 

29 

14. 

,29 

35.71 

5. 

26 

15. 

79 

15.79 

23. 

53 

0 


17.65 

0 


0 


60.00 

0 


31 . 

,25 

25.00 

0 


9. 

,09 

9.09 

2. 

,22 

10. 

,00 

18.89 

20, 

,83 

20, 

,83 

12.50 

10. 

,81 

5, 

,41 

27.03 

12, 

,50 

6, 

,25 

17.18 

3, 

,44 

13, 

.79 

21 .83 

7, 

,28 

10, 

.60 

19.87 


o 
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TABLE XXVI 

Questi )n 23: 

Do You Knov/ How To Integrate Career Education 
Into The Existing Curriculum? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


ocnuoi uistrict 

k 


% 

b 

» 

1 

68, 

,75 

6 , 

O IT 

. 25 

25.00 

0 

2 

64. 

,71 

11 , 

.76 

23.53 

0 

3 

92. 

,86 

7, 

.14 

0 

0 

4 

82. 

,35 

I 7 

. DO 

0 

0 

5 

78, 

.57 

21 , 

.43 

0 

0 

6 

84. 

,21 

5, 

.26 

10.53 

0 

7 

70. 

,59 

5, 

.88 

17.65 

5.88 

8 

70, 

.00 

0 


20.00 

10.00 

9 

87. 

,50 

0 


12.50 

0 

10 

54, 

.55 

36, 

.36 

9.09 

0 

Grade Level 







El ementary 

74. 

,44 

12 

,22 

12.22 

1.11 

Middle 

83. 

,33 

0 


16.67 

0 

High School 

75. 

,68 

5, 

,41 

16.22 

2.70 

Urban/Rural 







Urban 

78. 

12 

9, 

.37 

10.93 

1 .56 

Rural 

74. 

,71 

11 . 

,49 

12.64 

1.14 

Total Group 







Total 

76 

.16 

8 

.61 

13.91 

1 .32 
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TABLE XXVII 
Question 24: 

Do You Fell Confident When Teaching A Unit That Involves 

Career Education? 
Does Lack Of Confidence Effect Your Attainment Of 
Career Education Objectives? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 
How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much . Some None 


School District 

c 


% 

% 

% 

1 

87, 

.50 

6.25 

6.25 

0 

2 

94, 

,12 

0 

5.88 

0 

3 

92, 

,86 

7.14 

0 

0 

4 

100, 

,00 

0 

0 

0 

5 

71 , 

.43 

7.14 

14.29 

7.14 

6 

63, 

.16 

0 

36.84 

0 

7 

70, 

,59 

0 

29.41 

0 

8 

90, 

.00 

0 

10.00 

0 

9 

93, 

.75 

0 

6.25 

0 

10 

54. 

,55 

27.27 

18.18 

0 

Grade Level 






Elementary 

11, 

,78 

4.44 

16.67 

1.11 

Middle 

95, 

.83 

4.17 

0 

0 

High School 

83, 

.78 

5.41 

10.81 

0 

Urban/Rural 






Urban 

87, 

.50 

3.12 

9.37 

0 

Rural 

78, 

,16 

4.59 

16.09 

1.14 

Total Group 






Total 

82, 

.12 

3.97 

13.25 

.66 
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About 22ii of the teachers indicated that problems arose as a result 
of the tiine they had to participate is certain career educnticn activities. 
Taking field trips was the example most frequently citeM in demonstrating 
hov/ time was a problem. 

This problem was more prevalent in the high schools and middle 
schools than in the elementary schools. Thirty-eight percent of the 
high school teachers and 29% of the middle school teachers rated this 
as a problem. About 13;:- of t'ie elementary teachers listed this as a 
problem (Table XXVIII). 

About 19% of the teachers encountered problems because the resource 
people that they invited to speak to their classes did not have time to 
make appearances (Table XXIX). 

The resource people that did appear were in most cases able to 
afford sufficient time so as to be able to address all interested 
students. Less than 8% of the teachers indicated that problems were 
encountered in attempting to provide students the opportunity of hearing 
guest speakers (Table XXX). 

Time for individual and cooperative planning were problems encountered 
by the majority of teachers interviewed. Approximately one-fourth (27%) 
of the teachers interviewed rated time for individual planning as a major 
problem and an additional 43% identified it as a minor problem. 

Although teachers in the middle schools were less troubles by the 
time available for individual planning, 25% rated it as a major problem 
and 21^ rated it as a minor problem (Table XXXI). 

Time for cooperative planning was more of a problem for elementary 
teachers and high school teachers than for teachers in the middle schools. 
Seventy-three percent of the elementary teachers, 65% of the high school 
teachers, and 33% of the middle school teachers indicated that finding 
time for teachers to plan cooperative was a problem (Table XXXII). 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 

Tv/o problems were classified as relating to administrative procedures. 
One of these problems was the degree to which teachers were involved in 
the decision to implement a career education program. The other problem 
was related to a process whereby selected teachers attended special 
workshops on career education and then were responsible for assisting 
other teachers in the districts in the implementation of career education. 

Sixty-six percent of the teachers felt that teachers has participated 
in the decisions concerning career education. Many oT these teachers 
expressed the view tliat since their administrators allowed them to decide 
whether or not they had wanted tc become involved in career education 
that they, therefore, had been involved in the decisions concerning 
career education. 


Q Teachers in urban schools v/ere more affected by this problem than 
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TABLE XXXI 
Question 25; 

Do You Think That Some Of Your Objectives In Career Education Were Not 
Attained Because Of Insufficient Planning "'"inie? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 


% 


% 


% 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


12.50 
35.29 
42.86 
41 .18 
14.29 
15.79 
41 .18 
40.00 
12.50 
36.36 


50.00 
23.53 
35.71 
11 .76 
28.57 
26.32 
23.53 
40.00 
25.00 
9.09 


37.50 
41 .18 
21.43 
47.06 
57.14 
52.63 
35.29 
20.00 
56.25 
54.55 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

5. 

0 

0 

6. 

0 


26 


25 


Grade Level 

El ementary 
Middle 
High School 


24.44 
45.83 
27.03 


26.67 

25.00 
29.73 


48.89 
20.83 
43.24 


0 

8.33 
0 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


34.37 
24.13 


29.68 
25.28 


35.93 
48.27 


0 

2.29 


Total Group 
Total 


28.48 


27.15 


43.05 


1 .32 
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TABLE XXVIII 
Question 26: 

Do You Have Time During Class Periods To Hear Speakers, To Take Field 
Trips, Or To Engage In Other Career Education Activities? 



Group 

Classification 

Did Not 
Encounter Problem 

Encountered Problem 
How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District 

% 




% 


% 

1 

50, 

,00 

1 2 

50 



n 

2 

82 

.35 

11 . 

,76 

5, 

.88 

0 

3 

64, 

. 29 

35, 

,71 

0 


0 

4 

76, 

,47 

11 , 

,76 

11 , 

,76 

0 

5 

64, 

,29 

14, 

,29 

21. 

,43 

0 

6 

89, 

,47 

0 


10, 

,53 

0 

7 

100, 

,00 

0 


0 


0 

8 

80, 

,00 

10, 

,00 

10, 

,00 

0 

9 

93, 

,75 

0 


6. 

,25 

0 

10 

72. 

,73 

18. 

18 

9, 

,09 

0 

Grade Level 








El ementary 

86, 

,67 

5. 

,56 

7. 

,78 

0 

Middle 

70. 

83 

20. 

,83 

8. 

,33 

0 

High School 

62, 

,16 

16. 

22 

21 . 

,62 

0 

Urban/Rural 








Urban 

73. 

43 

14. 

06 

12. 

,50 

0 

Rural 

81 . 

60 

8. 

04 

10. 

34 

0 

Total Group 








Total 

78. 

15 

10. 

60 

11 . 

26 

0 
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TABLE XXIX 
Question 27: 

Did All Of The Resource People You Invited Have Time To 
Come To The School And Speak To the Students? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem hqw Serinuslv It Affected Ob.iectives 

Much*' Some ' None 


School District 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

56. 

.25 

0 

43.75 

0 

2 

82. 

.35 

0 

n .76 

5.88 

3 

78. 

.57 

7.14 

14.29 

0 

4 

76. 

.47 

5.88 

17.65 

0 

5 

71 . 

43 

7.14 

14.29 

7.14 

6 

68. 

.42 

5.26 

21.05 

5.26 

7 

100. 

.00 

0 

0 

0 

8 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

9 

75. 

.00 

0 

25.00 

0 

10 

90. 

.91 

9.09 

0 

0 

Grade Level 






El ementary 

77, 

78 

4.44 

14.44 

3.33 

Middle 

79, 

.17 

0 

20.83 

0 

High School 

81 , 

.08 

2.70 

16.22 

0 

Urban/Rural 






Urban 

78, 

.12 

3.12 

18.75 

0 

Rural 

79, 

,31 

3.44 

13.79 

3.44 

Total Group 






Total 

78.81 

3.31 

15.89 

1 .99 
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TABLE XXX 
Question 28: 

Were The Resource People Able To Speak To All Interested Students? 



Group 

Classification 

Did Not 
Encounter Problem 

Encountered Problem 
How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


56.25 

94.12 
100.00 

94.12 
100.00 

94.14 
100.00 
100.00 

93.75 
100.00 


6.25 

5.88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


37.50 

0 
0 

5.88 
0 


5. 

0 

0 

6. 

0 


26 


25 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Grade Level 

El ementary 
Middle 
High School 


100.00 
83.33 
81 .08 


0 

4.17 
2.70 


0 

12.50 
16.22 


n 

0 
0 


Urban/ Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


87.50 
96.55 


1 .56 
1.14 


10.93 
2.29 


Total Group 
Total 


92.72 


1 .32 


5.96 
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TABLE XXXII 
Question 29: 

Do You Have Sufficent Time During Your Working Day To Do Necessary 
Planning For Career Education With Other Teachers? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 
How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


25.00 
41 .18 
35.71 
35.29 
28.57 
10.53 
35.29 
20.00 
18.75 
9.09 


% 

25.00 
23.53 
42.86 
23.53 
35.71 
57.89 
17.65 
10.00 
25.00 
45.45 


% 

43.75 
23.53 
14.29 
41 .18 
14.29 
21 .05 
47.06 
60.00 
43.75 
36.36 


25 
76 
14 


% 

6 

n 

7 
0 

21 .43 
10.53 
0 

10.00 
12.50 
9.09 


Grade Level 

El ementary 
Niiddle 
High School 


18.89 
62.50 
21.62 


35.56 
25.00 
24.32 


37.78 
8.33 
40.54 


7.78 
4.17 
13.51 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


32.81 
21 .83 


26.56 
34.48 


37.50 
31 .03 


3.12 
12.64 


Total Group 
Total 


26.49 


31 .13 


33.77 


8.61 
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TABLE XXXni 
Question 30: 

Were The Teachers Involved In The Decision To Adopt Career Education? 
Was This Detrimental To The Achievement Of Career Education Objectives? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 
How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District 

i) 


10 


% 


% 

1 

50, 

.00 

12. 

50 

25 

nn 

12 

.50 

2 

88, 

.24 


0 

11 . 

76 


0 

3 

42, 

,86 

35. 

71 

21 . 

43 


0 

4 

70, 

.59 


0 

17. 

65 

11 

.76 

5 

71 , 

.43 

14. 

29 

14. 

29 


0 

6 

57, 

.89 


0 

36. 

84 

5 

.26 

7 

52, 

.94 

11 . 

76 

29. 

41 

5 

.88 

Q 
O 

7 n 

/O, 

r\r\ 

. 00 


0 

30. 

00 


0 

9 

75, 

,00 


0 

25. 

00 


0 

10 

81 , 

.82 

9. 

09 

9. 

09 


0 

Grade Level 









Elementary 

70, 

,00 

4. 

44 

20. 

00 

5 

.56 

Middle 

50, 

.00 

12. 

50 

37. 

50 


0 

High School 

64, 

.86 

13. 

51 

18. 

92 

2 

.70 

Urban/Rural 









Urban 

54, 

,68 

14. 

06 

23. 

43 

7 

.81 

Rural 

73, 

.56 

3. 

44 

21 . 

83 

1 

.14 

Totat Group 









Total 

65, 

.56 

7. 

95 

22. 

52 

3 

.97 


those in rural schools. About 37% of the urban teachers indicated 
that teachers had not been directly involved in the decisions concerning 
career education; 25% of the rural teachers, rated this as a problem 
(Table XXXIII). In these teachers opinion, this lack of representation 
of teachers in the decision making processes created a problem in that 
the teachers were not as knowledgeable about the program as they would 
have been had they been involved in the decisions concerning career 
education. Also, a few teachers indicated that administrative decisions 
affected the curriculum inade without teacher involvement tended to 
create negative attitudes within a few teachers toward curriculum change. 

About 2]% of the teachers interviewed indicated that they were 
responsible for assisting teachers in their districts with career 
education. The majority of these individuals felt inadequate and many 
indicated that they had needed additional assistance. Approximately 
20% of the teachers indicated this method of introducing career education 
to faculty meinbers created problems (Table XXXIV). 

CLASS VARIABLES 

Four of the problems identified in Phase I involved characteristics 
of the clars. The problems related to the interests, aptitudes, and size 
of the class. 

In general, teachers were concerned about the number of students in 
their classes and the effort on educational goals. Of the teachers 
interviewed, 68% indicated that classes should have from twenty- to 
twenty-nine students in order to achieve career education goals. Seven- 
teen percent felt that classes could have thirty students or more and 
15% indicated that classes should have less than twenty students 
enrolled. 

There were 15% of the teachers interviewed that indicated their 
classes were too large to achieve career education objectives (Table 
XXXV}. 

Some teachers expressed the belief that a class in which student's 
interests and aptitudes were greatly diversified would present special 
problems for career education. In Phase II, 9% of the teachers inter- 
vievNed reported encountering major problems because of class heterogeneity 
in interests and aptitudes. Fourteen percent of the teachers rated this 
as a minor problem for them (Table XXXVI). 

Most of the resource people were found to appeal to the entire 
class. Only 10% of the teachers reported that they had had resource 
people who had not interested the entire class (Table XXXVII). 

Very few problems were encountered as a result of field trips 
which interested only a portion of the class. Less than 2% of the 
teachers rated this as a problem. 
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TABLE XXXIV 
Question 31 : 

Were You Responsible For Getting Othar Teachers Involved In Using 
Career Education In Their Classes? Were You Able To Do This 

To Your Satisfaction? 


Grojp Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


81 .25 
76.47 
42.86 
94.12 
85.71 
78.95 
82.35 
100.00 
87.50 
54.55 


Grade Level 

El ementary 
Middle 
High School 


80.00 
75.00 
78.38 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


76.56 
80.45 


Total Group 
Total 


78.81 


0 

11 .76 
7.14 
0 

7.14 
5.26 
11 .76 
0 
0 

18.18 


12.50 
11 .76 
42.86 

5.88 

7.14 
15.79 

5.88 

0 

12.50 
27.27 


6.25 
0 


14 


7.78 
4.17 
2.70 


12.22 
16.67 
16.22 


0 

4.17 
2.70 


4.68 
6.89 


15.62 
12.64 


3.1? 
0 


5.96 


13.91 


1 .32 
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TABLE XXXV 
Question 32: 

Do You Feel That Your Class Is Too Large To Achieve The Objectives 

Of Career Education? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 
Hovi Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District % 

1 68. 7E 

2 88.24 

3 78.57 

4 94.12 

5 85.71 

6 84.21 

7 94.12 

8 80.00 

9 81.25 
10 72.73 


% 

18.75 
0 
0 

5.88 
7.14 
10.53 
5.88 
0 
0 

27.27 


% 

12.50 
11 .76 
21.43 
0 

7.14 
5.26 
0 

10.00 
12.50 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10.00 
6.25 
0 


Grade Level 

Elementary 84.44 

Middle 79.17 

High School 83.78 


5.56 
12.50 
8.11 


7.78 
8.33 
8.11 


2.22 

0 

0 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


84.37 
82.75 


7.81 
6.89 


7.81 
8.04 


0 

2.29 


Total Group 
Total 


83.44 


7.28 


7.95 


1 .32 
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TARLE XXXVI 
Question 33: 

Do Your Students Differ In Interests And Aptitudes 
To Such An Extent That You Cannot Achieve The Objectives 
Of Career Education? 


Group Did Not E ncountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 

r 

/i 

/ 

0 

% 


% 

% 


1 

81 . 

,25 

0 


18. 

,75 

0 


2 

82. 

35 

0 


17. 

,65 

0 


3 

78. 

,57 

7, 

.14 

14. 

,29 

0 


4 

70. 

59 

17. 

65 

n . 

,76 

0 


5 

71 . 

,43 

14, 

,29 

14, 

,29 

0 


6 

52. 

,63 

10.53 

31 . 

,58 

5. 

26 

7 

82. 

35 

17. 

,65 

0 


0 


8 

70. 

00 

10, 

,00 

20. 

,00 

0 


9 

93. 

75 

0 


6. 

,25 

0 


10 

72. 

,73 

18. 

,18 

9. 

.09 

0 


Grade Level 









El en)entary 

77. 

78 

13, 

,33 

8. 

,89 

0 


Middle 

83. 

33 

0 


16. 

,67 

0 


High School 

64. 

86 

5. 

,41 

27. 

,03 

2. 

70 

Urban/Rural 









Urban 

78. 

12 

10. 

,93 

10. 

,93 

0 


Rural 

73. 

56 

8. 

,04 

17. 

,24 

1 . 

14 

Total Group 









Total 

75. 

50 

■ 9. 

,27 

14. 

,57 


66 


54 


TABLE XXXVII 

Question 34: 

Did The Resource People Get The Entire Class 
Involved And Interested In Their Topics? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 


1 

87. 

50 

0 

6. 

25 

6. 

25 

2 

100. 

00 

0 

0 


0 


3 

78. 

57 

0 

14. 

29 

7. 

14 

4 

88. 

24 

0 

5. 

88 

5. 

88 

5 

85. 

71 

0 

14. 

29 

0 


6 

84. 

,21 

0 

10. 

,53 

5. 

26 

7 

88. 

,24 

0 

11 . 

76 

0 


8 

100. 

00 

0 

0 


0 


9 

93. 

,75 

0 

6. 

,25 

0 


10 

■ 100. 

00 

0 

0 


0 


Grade Level 








Elementary 

90. 

,00 

0 

8, 

,89 

1 . 

,11 

Middle 

83. 

,33 

0 

8, 

,33 

8. 

33 

High School 

94, 

,59 

0 

2, 

,70 

2. 

,70 

Urban/Rural 








Urban 

85, 

,93 

0 

9, 

.37 

4. 

,68 

Rural 

93, 

,10 

0 

5, 

,74 

1. 

.14 

Total Group 








Total 

90, 

,07 

0 

7, 

.28 

2, 

,65 
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TABLE XXXVIII 

Question 35: 

Were You Able To Find Places To Visit That 
Would Interest Tlie Entire Class? 


Group 

Classi f ica tion 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 
How Sieriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District % 

1 100.00 

2 100.00 

3 85.71 

4 100.00 

5 100.00 

6 100.00 

7 88.24 

8 90.00 

9 100.00 
10 100.00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

14.29 

0 ■ 

0 
0 
0 

10.00 
0 
0 


% 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 .76 
0 
0 
0 


Grade Level 

Elementary 97.78 

Middle 95.83 

High School 91 .89 


0 
0 
0 


0 

4.17 
5.41 


2.22 
0 

2.70 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


93.75 
98.85 


0 
0 


3.12 
1 .14 


3.12 
0 


Total Group 
Total 


96.69 


1 .99 


1 .32 
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ESTABLISHED EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


In Phase I > many teachers mentioned a problem concerning certain 
established expectations and career education. These expectations . 
included preparing students for standarized testing, completing 
prescribed study of organized curriculum materials such as a text- 
book, and arranging instruction ii; those areas required for promotion 
to the next grade or sequential course. 

Thirty-eight percent of the teachers interviewed indicated that 

problems were encountered when they felt obligated to attain these 

prescribed objectives. Fifteen percent rated it as a major problem 
and 23% rated it as a minor problem. 

Teachers in the middle schools were affected less by the conflict 
between this variety of expectations and career education than were the 
teachers in elanentary schools and high schools. Approximately 45% of 
the elementary schools teachers and high school teachers listed this as 
a problem* Twenty-one percent of the middle school teachers reported 
this as a problem (Table XXXIX). 

OBJECTIVES AND GOALS 

Apart from those curriculum activities prescribed by the administration 
that tended to conflict with career education, teachers described a 
variety of educational objectives that they personally felt were so 
important that these activities were engaged in for their own sake 
and not coordinated with career education. These competing objectives 
ranged from attaining reading and computational skills to acquiring 
performance skills in athletics, art, and music, of the teachers 
interviewed, 45% indicated that they had some objectives which they 
felt were more important than their objectives in career education 
and that these objectives could not be thought of as being subservient 
to career education. Twenty percent of the teachers cited this as 
a major problem for career education. Twenty-five percent saw it as a 
minor problem (Table XXXX). 

FACULTY INVOLVEMENT 

In Phase I, teachers expressed the opinion that career education 
needed the participation and cooperation of the entire faculty. Teachers 
were concerned about the py^oblems brought about (1) by teachers with 
negative attitudes towards change and career education, (2) by a lack 
of cooperation and sharing among faculty members, and (3) by a lack of 
continuity from year to year and from class to class. 

In the follow-up interviews very few teachers considered that the 
negative attitudes of a few teachers toward change or career education 
would affect adversly their own accomplishments in career education. 
Only ]% of the teachers reported that it had a major effect on their 
teaching and 4% indicated that it had presented a minor problem for them 
(Table XXXXI). 
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TABLE XXXIX 
Question 35: 

Could You Achieve The Objectives Of Career Education And 
Also Complete Other Required Education Objectives, Such As; 
Test Performance, Promotion And Finishing The Textbook? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 

01 

% 

% 


% 


1 

50.00 

12.50 

37. 

,50 

0 


2 

54.71 

11 .76 

23. 

,53 

0 


3 

42.86 

14.29 

35, 

,71 

7. 

.14 

4 

70.59 

23.53 

5, 

,88 

0 


5 

64.29 

14.29 

21 , 

,43 

0 


6 

68.42 

5.26 

26. 

,32 

0 


7 

64.71 

23.53 

11 , 

,76 

0 


8 

40.00 

20.00 

40, 

,00 

0 


9 

75.00 

6.25 

18, 

,75 

0 


10 

54.55 

27.27 

18, 

,18 

0 


Grade Level 







El ementary 

57.78 

18.89 

23, 

.33 

0 


Middle 

79.17 

12.50 

8, 

.33 

0 


High School 

56.76 

8.11 

32 

.43 

2. 

,70 

Urban/Rural 







Urban 

57.81 

18.75 

21 , 

.87 

1. 

,56 

Rura 1 

63.21 

12.64 

24, 

.13 

0 


Total Group 







Total 

60.93 

15.23 

23 

.18 


,66 
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TABLE XXXXI 
Question 38: 

Are You Able To Complete The Objectives Of Career Education 
Though Some Faculty Members Have Negative Attitudes Concerning 

Career Education? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

2 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

3 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

4 

88.24 

0 

5.88 

5.88 

5 

92.86 

, 0 

7.14 

0 

6 

94.74 

5.26 

0 

0 

7 

88.24 

0 

5.88 

5.88 

8 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

9 

87.50 

6.25 

6.25 

0 

10 

81.82 

0 

18.18 

0 

Grade Level 





El ementary 

90.00 

2.22 

5.56 

2.22 

Middle 

95.83 

0 

4.17 

0 

Secondary 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

Urban/ Rural 





Urban 

93.75 

0 

3.12 

3.12 

Rural 

93.10 

2.29 

4.59 

0 

Total Group 





Total 

93.38 

1 .32 

3.97 

1 .32 
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Fifty-three percent of the teachers had encountered problems 
brought about by a lack of cooperation and sharing among teachers. 
It was suggested by these teachers that more could have been accom- 
plished if the entire faculty would participate cooperatively in 
career education. Teachers in urban schools encountered the problem 
more frequently than those in rural schools. Sixty percent of the 
teachers in the urban areas and 49% of the teachers in the rural areas 
rated this as a problem (Table XXXXII). 

A majority of the teachers encountered or anticpated problems 
due to a lack of continuity in career education in their schools or 
districts. Publication of resource speakers or field trips for 
students as well as failure to adequate cover the content were given 
as the bases of these problems. 

In most instances, the problem was rated as minor rather than 
major; 52% rated it as a major problem and 97% rated it as a minor 
probl em- 

Teachers in middle schools reported this as a problem more 
frequently than teachers in elementary schools. Teachers in high schools 
encountered the problem less frequently than either the middle schools 
teachers or elementary teachers. Seventy-one percent of the middle 
school teachers, 61% of the elementary school teachers, and 57% of the 
high school teachers listed a problem brought about the lack of 
continuity in career education in their schools or school districts. 

TEACHERS' RECOMMENDAT IO NS CONCERNING PROBLEMS 

The teachers had few recoimendations concerning solutions to the 
problems that they had encountered in implementing career education. 
Since their main problems involved planning time and knowledge of 
specific activities for their students, their recomnendations were 
generally related to these areas. 

Many teachers were concerned with an approach to the problem of 
insufficient planning time that would merely add time on to the 
beginning or ending of the school day. Even less inviting were solutions 
whereby the teachers needed to do their planning after the school day 
at home. Several teachers expressed the belief that time for planning 
could be arranged during the school day but that it would necessitate 
a cooperative study by administrators and teachers. 

An important consideration regarding the planning time would be 
that the purpose of the planning period would be understood by the entire 
faculty. Administrators would be expected to oversee the arrangements 
so that there would be no abuse, by teachers or administrators, of 
the opportunity to plan individually and cooperatively during the 
school day. 
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Teachers, who were concerned about the type of activities that 
would be appropriate in career education, frequently recommended that 
outside consultants spend some time in classrooms with teachers. 
Although workshops and seminars v;ere valuable, teachers felt a need for 
the personal attention of a specialists, The teachers wanted to view 
explicit demonstrations of activities being advocated by authorities 
with their students in their classrooms. 

Very little support was expressed by teachers for the practice 
of having one or two teachers in a school serve as the primary 
consultant. During the implementation of career education, it appears 
that there are too few teachers that feel capable, have sufficient 
time, and are accepted by the entire faculty in the role of a 
consultant to successfully serve as an authority in career education for 
the faculty. 
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table; xxxxii 

Question 39: 

Do You Feel That You Are Able To Complete The Objectives 
Of Career Education Witliout The Cooperation And Sharing Of Other 

Faculty Members? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 
How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District 



% 


/\} 



0/ 

1 

25. 

,00 

18. 

75 

56. 

25 

0 


2 

58 , 

,82 

1 1 . 

-J r 

29. 

,41 

0. 


3 

7, 

, 14 

7. 

,14 

57. 

1 4 

28. 

57 

4 

76. 

,47 



23. 

53 

0 


5 

71 , 

,4.3 

14. 

,29 

7. 

,14 

7. 

14 

6 

63. 

,16 

10. 

,53 

26. 

,32 

0 


7 

23. 

.53 

23. 

,53 

52. 

,94 

0 


8 

30. 

.00 

10. 

,00 

60. 

,00 

0 


9 

18, 

,75 

25. 

,00 

56. 

,25 

0 


10 

63, 

.64 

27. 

,27 

9. 

,09 

0 


Grade Level 









El ementary 

43, 

,33 

17. 

,78 

36. 

,67 

2. 

22 

Middle 

50, 

,00 

12, 

,50 

25, 

.00 

12. 

,50 

Secondary 

43, 

,24 

8, 

,11 

48. 

,65 

0 


Urban 'Rural 









Urban 

34, 

.37 

12 

.50 

46, 

.87 

6. 

,25 

Rural 

51 

.72 

16, 

,09 

31 , 

.03 

1 . 

14 

Total Group 









Total 

44, 

,37 

14, 

,57 

37, 

.75 

3. 

,31 
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TABLE XXXXIII 
Question 40: 

Is There A Problem l-ncountered In Arranging For the 
Continuity Of Career Education From Class To Class And Year 

To Year? 


Group 

Classification 


Did Not 
Encounter Problem 


Encountered Problem 
How Seriously It Affected Objectives 
Much Some None 


School District 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


18.75 
64.71 
21.43 
82.35 
35.71 
31.58 
11.76 
40.00 
12.50 
45.45 


% 

0 

5.88 

0 

0 

35.71 
31 .58 

5.88 

0 

0 

9.09 


81 .75 
29.41 
71.43 
17.65 
21.43 
36.84 
76.47 
60.00 
87.50 
45.45 


0 

0 

7. 

0 

7. 

0 

5. 

0 

0 

0 


<v 

10 


14 
14 


88 


Grade Level 

El eii:c>ntary 

Middle 

Secondary 


36.67 
25.00 
43.24 


13.33 
4.17 
2.70 


47.78 2.22 
66.67 4.17 
54.05 0 


Urban/Rural 
Urban 
Rural 


34.37 
37.93 


1 .56 
14.94 


60.93 
45.97 


3.12 
1 .14 


Total Group 
Total 


36.42 


9.27 


52.32 1.99 
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TABLE XXXX 
Question 5/: 

Oo You Feel That The Objectives Of Career Education Could Not 
Be Fully Attained Because Of The Need To Complete More 
Important Objectives? 


Group Did Not Encountered Problem 

Classification Encounter Problem How Seriously It Affected Objectives 

Much Some None 


School District 

c 
/ 

'/ 

0 

% 

% 


% 

1 

56. 

,25 

12. 

50 

31 . 

25 

0 

2 

70, 

.59 

17. 

,65 

11. 

,76 

0 

3 

57. 

,14 

14. 

29 

28. 

,57 

0 

4 

58. 

,82 

2S. 

,41 

11 . 

,76 

0 

5 

50, 

.00 

21 . 

,43 

28. 

,57 

0 

6 

57, 

.89 

15. 

,79 

26. 

,32 

0 

7 

58, 

.82 

11 . 

,7G 

29. 

,41 

0 

8 

40, 

,00 

20. 

,00 

40. 

,00 

0 

9 

56. 

,25 

25. 

,00 

18. 

,75 

0 

10 

36, 

.36 

36. 

,36 

27. 

,27 

0 

Grade Level 








Elementary 

52, 

.22 

23. 

,33 

24. 

,44 

0 

Middle 

66. 

,67 

16. 

,67 

16. 

,67 

0 

High School 

56, 

.76 

13. 

,51 

29. 

,73 

0 

Urban/Rural 








Urban 

57. 

,81 

17. 

,18 

25. 

,00 

0 

Rural 

54, 

.02 

21. 

,83 

24. 

,00 

0 

Total Group 








Total 

55. 

,63 

19. 

,87 

24. 

50 

0 
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Sunmary 


In the first-round of interviews of 153 classroom teachers involved 
in career education, forty problems were identified. A problem was defined 
as a barrier preventing achievement of one or more of the teacher's 
objectives in career education. 

The forty problems were grouped and classified into a scheme con- 
taining twelve broad categories. These twelve categories represented 
factors identified as barriers to career education. The categories 
were: community resources, financial resources, school resources, career 
education materials, student variables, teacher variables , time school 
administrative procedures, class variables, established educational 
practices, objectives and goals, and faculty involvement. 

In Phase II, 151 of the original sample of 153 were interviewed 
near the end of the school -year. They responded to questions concerning 
their (1) encounters with the forty problems identified in Phase I, 
(2) encounters with problems not identified in Phase I, and (3) 
suggestions for solving existing problems. 

COMMU'^TY RESOURCES 

Obtaining resource people and locating places to visit created more 
problems for teachers in rural schools than in urban schools. Thirty 
percent of the rural teachers and 127 of the urban teachers reported 
problems in obtaining resource people. Thirty-nine percent of the 
rural teachers and 9% of the urban teachers had problems in locating 
desirable sites for field trips. 

FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

Fifty-two percent of the rural teachers and thirty-three percent 
of the urban teachers listed insufficient funds for projects and materials 
as a problem. There were 53% of the rural teachers and 17% of the 
urban teachers reporting problems due to insufficient funds for trans- 
porting students on field trips. 

CA REER EDUCATION MATERIALS 

The lack of career education materials for students and teachers 
was encountered more frequently by elementary and high school teachers 
than by middle school teachers. Fifty-five percent of the elementary 
teachers and forty percent of the high school teachers had problems in 
obtaining career education materials for students. Twelve percent of 
the middle school teachers listed this as a problem. Fifty-seven 
percent of the elementary teachers, 35% of the high school teachers, 
and 17% of the middle school teachers had problems obtaining career 
education materials designed for the teacher, 
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STUDENT VARIABLES 

About 48;: of the teachers were unable or unwilling to evaluate 
student achievement in career education* Twenty-two percent thought 
the lack of evaluation was a problem while 29% indicated that 
evaluation in career education was not necessary or desireable. 

TEACHER VARIABLES 

About 60% of the teachers felt that some teachers resisted changes 
in the curriculum. Of this 60% only about one-half of them considered 
this to be a problem for career education. 

TIf€ 


The most frequefitly reported problem involved time; time for the 
teacher to plan individually and cooperatively with other teachers. 
Approximately 70% of the teachers reported this to be a problem* Teachers 
in the middle schools encountered it less frequently (individual time - 
46o; group time - 43%) than high school teachers (individual time - 73%; 
group time - 65%); or elementary school teacher (individual time - 76% 
group time - 73%) . 

Also tifne to take field trips was a problem especially for the high 
school students with 39% of the teacher rating it a probl-m, and for 
middle school students, with 29% of the teachers rating it as a problem. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 

Forty percent of the middle school teachers, 32% of the high school 
teachers and 24% of the elementary school teachers said that lack of 
teacher participation in decision regarding the implementing of career 
education created problems. 

ESTABLISHED EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 

Forty-eight percent the teachers reported that problems were 
encountered as they attempted to implement career education and at the 
same time be held responsible for such activities as; covering material 
in the adopted textbook, preparing students to take standarized tests, 
and presenting material required for promotion. 

Forty- two percent of the elementary school teachers, 41% of the 
high school teachers, and 21% of the middle school teachers rated this as 
a problem. 

OBJECTIVES AND GOALS 

Fifty-four percent of the teachers felt that some objectives were so 
important that they could not realistically be included within career 
education but must be achieved on their own. This need to achieve these 

O 
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objectives apart from career education presented a problem in achieving 
their objectives in career education. 

FACULTY INVOLVEMENT 

Lack of cooperation and sharing in career education activities were 
bases for problems as reported by 51% of the teachers. Sixty-one percent 
felt that the lack of continuity within schools and school districts. 
Created problems. 

TEACHERS S RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations by teachers generally involved planning time and 
assistance in understanding career education. Recommendations were 
made that planning periods during the school day for individual and 
cooperative planning be provided and honored by teachers and adminis- 
trators. Recommendations were made that outside consultants ^pend 
some time individually with the teachers in their classrooms with 
their students for the purpose of explaining and demonstrating career 
education. 

NEW PROBLEMS IDENTIFIED IN PHASE II 

The teachers indicated that problems identified in Phase I covered 
any problem that they had encountered; i.e., no new problems were 
identified in Phase II. 
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CHAPTER III 
Conclusions and Reconimendations 


Conclusions regarding the problems encountered by classroom teachers 
in the implementation of career education were drawn by the interviewers. 
The conclusions, in the opinions of the interviewers, represented the 
logical interpretation and extension of the data gathered in the 
interviews. 

Recommendations were made by the interviewers concerning areas and 
problems for additional study. 

Concl usions 

The conclusions are arranged according to the twelve broad cate- 
gories of problems identified in Phase I. 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

In rural areas, teachers encounter problems in finding local citizens 
to address their classes concerning careers. This is due, in part, to 
an insufficient variety of occupations from which to draw speakers; many 
occupations are not represented. Teachers are also concerned as to how 
often any one individual might be pursuaded to appear before classes. 
In rural areas, there may be only one individual capable of presenting 
a specific occupation to a group of students. 

Teachers in rural areas often have difficulty in finding suitable 
locations to visit on field trips. With a minimum of businesses and 
industries within traveling distances, teachers have problems in finding 
a variety of occupations for field trips. The problem is compounded by 
inadequate funds for transportation and/or school schedules that limit 
the time students have for field trips. 

In general, the resource people that are selected are capable and 
attract the attention and interest of the students. Also, field trips 
are of great -^..cerest to the students. 

FINANCIAL R ESOURCES 

Teachers encounter problems in finding sufficient funds to supply 
special materials for career education. Revamping an existing curriculum 
requires additional expenditures. These expenditures are likely to 
decrease after an initial period during which non-consumable materials 
can be obtained. Even with this decrease it is likely that career 
education will need additional funds because of some of the activities 
involved in the curriculum. 

Financing transportation for field trips is especially'a problem 
in rural areas. The need for more and longer trips for schools in rural 
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areas places a great demand on the financial resources. 
SCHOOL RESOURCES 

Space is available in most schools for the majority of the activities 
involved in career education. 

CAREER EDUCATION MATERIALS 

Contrary to the reports from some studies, middle school teachers 
reported a minimum of problems involving career education materials. 
Teachers in elementary schools and high school encountered problems 
frequently in obtaining adequate career education materials. 

Problems in obtaining career education materials may be caused by 
a lack of desirable materials. Materials for various ability groups 
or materials containing enough factual information about occupations 
may not be available. 

In some instances, the materials are not available because the 
teacher has not had time to develop them. In these cases, teachers 
are of the opinion that career education materials must be developed 
by the teacher in order to adequately fit the needs of their students. 

The problems in obtaining career education materials also involves 
the trouble of locating and acquiring the materials. In some cases, 
teachers feel that the materials are worth the trouble involved in 
obtaining them. 

STUDENT VARIABLES 

Most students are able to achieve career education objectives and 
they are interested in the activities that are career oriented. 

Teachers do not evaluate student's progress in career education 
directly. Some indirect evaluation occurs, e.g., a student will make 
a report on a specific occupation and this will count towards the 
student's grade in English. The majority of teachers are not concerned 
with evaluating objectives relating to attitudes toward occupations, 
or occupation selection. 

TEACHER VARIABLES 

Many teachers are reluctant to bec^e totally involved in curriculum 
change. They are wary of change in that it might just be a "fad". Teachers 
are looking for evidence that the change will provide better education for 
the students. 

"Career educati6~n" is a vague concept for most teachers. There 
does not appear to them to be a precise definition for "career education." 
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Teachers have problems identifying specific behavioral objectives 
in career education. This has resulted in a felt need for consultants. 
Teachers are Interested in individual attention Prom consultants in their 
own classrooms; a desire to view demonstrations in career education with 
their students and in their classrooms. 

It is questionable whether or not seminars workshops^ ancjl/or "in- 
house" consultants (trained faculty members) can satisfy thijs need 
for individualized attention. Seminars and workshops do not include 
this personalized, live-action type of activity and there are too 
few faculty members that feel capable, have sufficient time, and are 
accepted by the faculty as consultants, 

TIME 


In elementary schools, where the teacher has one group of students 
all day, scheduling speakers and field trips are infrequent problems. 
In middle schools and high schools, where the students change teachers 
several times during thg day, scheduling speakers and especially 
scheduling field trips create problems, 

Teacliers need time for planning especially in career education. 
Time for planning field trips and contacting resource people create 
problems not ordinarily encountered in a traditional education program. 

The nature of career education calls for more, individual and 
cooperative planning. This need for planning time is not merely the 
effect of a new program. Certainly some of the demand for planning 
time is because the teachers need time to prepare for change. But in 
addition to this, 'he type of activities involved in career education 
and the rieed to keep materials current and relevant will involve more 
time for planning. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 

Teachers differ in their views regarding the decision-making 
processes in curriculum change. At the one extreme are the opinions 
that administrators are responsible for making decisions about the 
curriculum and relaying these decisions on to the teachers for 
implementation. The other extreme is the opinion that decisions about 
curriculum should be a cooperative activity between teachers and 
administrators. 

The two most cofmion practices regarding the administration's role 
in implemening career education are: (1) to allow each teacher to decide 
whether or not he would like to become involved in career education, 
and (2) to persuade selected teachers to implement career education 
in their classrooms. 
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CLASS VARIABLES 


No major problems were encountered that involved characteristics 
of the classes. Career education was appropriate for the abilities 
and interests of the students who were members of the classes. 

ESTABLISHED EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 

Teachers, especially those in the elementary schools and high 
schools, feel an obligation to engage in some practices because "it 
is expected" of them. Teachers believe that administrators expect 
them to cover the material in the textbook, to have their students 
perform well on standardized tests, and to prepare their students 
for promotion to the next grade or sequential subject. 

It is not certain whether or not administrators have these 
expectations. It is possible that some of these feelings by teachers 
are brought about because these activities are more concrete and 
specific compared to the less well defined and nebulous curriculum 
associated with career education. Both administrators and teachers 
could be attracted by activities that appear definite. 

Regardless of the bases for these feelings concerning involvement 
in such activities, teachers do encounter problems when they attempt 
to implement career education and at the same time continue to fulfill 
these other obligations. 

OBJECTIVES AND GOALS 

Each teacher has a specific set of objectives and goals that to 
him represents the essence of quality education. These may include such 
objectives and goals as to learn to read, to learn computational skills, 
to appreciate music, or to be physically agile. For many teachers 1t is 
difficult to think in terms whereby these objectives and goals are 
subservient to broader objectives and goals. To a social studies 
teacher, history is important and interesting on its own; to an art 
teacher, art is interesting and important on its own. 

Problems are encountered when teachers view career education as a 
curriculum bent on eliminating some objectives and goals that they feel 
are necessary for quality education. In addition, problems are encountered 
when teachers feel that they must justify these courses or some of these 
objectives on the criteria of career awareness, exploration, or preparation. 

FACULTY INVOLVEMENT 

Teachers believe for a school to have a successful career education 
program the faculty as a whole must be involved. Teachers must share 
ideas and materials. Thus, each teacher will have a better career 
education curriculum because of the broader input Into its design and 
the continuity of the program from year to year will ibe sounder. 
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VARIATION BETWEEN DISTRICTS 

In a regional model of this type where each district's 
participation is voluntary, extreme variations are likely to occur 
between districts ifi terms of the types of problems encountered and 
the degree to which they affect the achievement of objectives. It 
should be noted also that reasons for these variations will be 
extremely difficult to detect since there are so many uncontrolled 
variables in the voluntary type of involvement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The recommendations made by the interviewers were formulated by 
an analysis and synthesis of the conclusions. Several of the conclusions 
appeared to be interrelated. Some of the recommendations were based on 
this in terrelatedness. Other recommendations were based on individual 
conclusions. 

RESOURCE SPEAKERS 

It appears that it would be worthwhile for schools to study means 
for overcoming problems involved in obtaining resource speakers, 
especially in rural areas. Teachers indicated that this phase of 
career education had been successful; resource speakers were capable 
and students were very interested in their presentations. 

In studying the problem. of obtaining a sufficient variety of 
speakers, some attention must be given to the effect of the personal 
contact between students and resource speaker. Many ways may be found 
to bring the information to the students if their personal contact with 
the speaker is not essential. Therefor, it is recommended that the 
initial phase of a study designed to eliminate this problem would be 
to investigate the effect of personal contact with students by resource 
speakers on. the student's interest and achievement. 

FIELD TRIPS 

Students were very interested in field trips. Problems encountered 
in taking field trips included school schedules and transportation. If 
it were primarily the content that interested the students and not the 
act of visiting sites away from school, then many solutions would be 
available. It is recommended that a study be made of the relationship 
between the site were teaching and learning takes place at school or 
away from school and the interest and achievement of students. 

STUDENT EVALUATION IN CAREER EDUCATION 

Few teachers were evaluating students ' progress toward any objectives 
other than the traditional subject matter objectives. In general, the 
teachers were unconcerned about student evaluation in other areas or felt 
that such evaluation was undesirable. Although there are different 
opinions regarding evaluation practices in general, it does seem approp- 
riate to make some deliberate decisions regarding the function of 
Q evaluation in career education. It is, therefore, recommended that a 
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regional effort be organized to study the function of student 
evaluation in career education. 

CAREER EDUCATION; CONCEPT AND MATERIALS 

Conclusions regarding teachers' concept of career education and 
career education materials appeared interrelated, If the following 
sequence existed, it would appear that several problems encountered 
by the teachers would be minimized: 

" Teachers' clear concept of career education establishing some 
specific behavioral objectives. 

- Informing teachers concerning career education materials that 
are available. 

- Finding available funds to purchase needed and appropriate 
material s. 

- Granting teachers time to study and develop materials. 

- Feedback from teachers concerning what type of materials are 
needed; i.e., materials not presently in supply by commercial 

• agencies and those unable to be produced by teachers. 

- Providing a service for obtaining materials that is simple 
and efficient. 

Informing teachers about materials available without a clear 
concept of the nature or purposes of career education is meaningless. 
Teachers need to evaluate materials in light of what they are attempting 
to accomplish. Then if the teacher knows what materials are available 
commercially and what materials they can produce themselves, they can 
determine what materials are lacking. 

Altliough this process would provide a reliable basis for inventorying 
and evaluating the adequacy of the supply of career education materials, 
it would not assure utilization of these materials by teachers. For 
many reasons, teachers do not always avail themselves of opportunities 
to obtain existing materials. Some of the reasons are: inadequate 
publicizing of materials, time it takes to order material s , time involved 
in obtaining delivery, the uncertainty of having materials at the time 
needed, trouble involved in planning ahead, and the questionable worth 
of the material based on the time and effort involved in obtaining it. 
It is obvious that having adequate materials available is desireable only 
to the extent that they are used. 

It is recommended that a study be made to develop an integrated and 
orderly process for the utilization of career education materials that 
stresses using behavioral objectives as the basis for material selection, 
utilizing a combination of commercially prepared and teacher prepared 
materials, involving teacher feedback on needs, and creating an effective 
system of ordering and obtaining materials. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES, PLANNING TIME. AND COOPERATIVE ACTION 

There is evidence to suggest that a school district will encounter 

O 
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more problems by imp1eii\enting career education on a voluntary basis. 
Such action often creates the impression with teachers that the 
administrators ai^o not "sold" on tlio program. 

The "voluntary method'* often neglects to attefid to many important 
considerations needed for successful iiiiplemention . In career education 
this appears to be especially true. Consideration, at tlie administrative 
level and hopefully involving teachers, of the following matters appear 
crucial in career education: Should the district change to career 
education?, How will the change affect present school district require- 
nients of students?, How can the district provide adequate time for teachers 
to plan individually and cooper^ively? , What methods will promote the 
sharing of materials and ideas between teachers?, and What steps must be 
taken to insure that career education will be continuous and sequential? 

It is recommended that the implications made concerning administrative 
practices and factors relating to implementing career education, providing 
planning time, and cooperative action be studied by a regional group. 

PRIORI TI ES OF OBJECTIVES 

Perhaps no other finding ms as puzzling as the finding' concerning 
teachers' responses about conflicts between some of their objectives 
and the objectives of career education. In essence, the finding that 
many teachers felt that it was vitally important for students to achieve 
certain objectives and these objectives were not included in career 
education. 

Since the existence of a situation of this nature could have definite 
affect on the success of career education, it is recommended that a 
verification study be made: a survey designed to find the opinions 
that teachers in Region III have concerning the existence of priority- 
objectives not included in career education. 

C AREER EDUCATION MATER IALS 

Authorities in career education generally agree that it has been 
a problem for teachers in middle schools to obtain career education 
materials. Findings from this study indicated less concern about this 
problem for middle school teachers than for elementary teachers or 
high scfiool teachers. It is recomnended that a special study be cond- 
ucted in order to find reasons for this unexpected finding. 

DEVELOPING TEACHER COMPETENCIES 


There are questions concerning the precise manner for developing the 
competencies of teachers, who are presently certified and teaching, 
that are needed in career education. Seminars and workshops for developing 
these competencies are not sufficient. Nor does it appear that faculty 
members serving as consul cants is sufficient especially if such members 


are not adequately trained, grated the time during the school day to 
serve the faculty, of suitable temperament and personality, and 
acceptable in that role to the faculty. Since staffing schools with 
competent teachers is crucial in career education, it is recommended 
that a study be made concerning appropriate programs and practices 
for the development of teacher competencies for practicing teachers. 
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j:id th^^ way someone woul'.: liko them to bo," 
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:. e re "1 d ^ ir i n f^. t ri e imp 1 e me r; »' a t i o n of career education : n vour c 1 a s s r -"^ orn , 

T h e i n *: e r*\' i e ws w 111 be c on d u c t e d by a s a f f m.e mb e r . A r • L n t e v i e w v; ill I " 
cond^:cte."i at ^'*;e end of each semester^ v/h : ch will last approximately thirty 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 

H 0 *s L IN G (. R K f N M N III >. K V 

l)t?ccml)<,.»r 7 , 197?. 


)Mi. .1 I'M', „f I I K'.'H... II. 


Dear 


I enjoyed my recent visit to your school system, where I had the 
opportunity to meet the administrative staff and talk with many of the people 
involved in career education. We appreciated your willingness to participate 
in our research project. 

We will contact you in January through the district project director to 
make an appointment for the first interview. During the interview the research 
project staff will be interested in discussing the experiences you are having 
with the implefnentation of career education in your classroom. 

If you have any further questions regarding the project, please contact 
me at 745-3441. 

Sincerely yours , 


Gene Harrynian , 
Dorothy DeMars 


MEH/sc 
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J ntorview Guldos Career Education 
(OfTice of Educ'ational Research, W.K.U.'l 

1 /f>ij b(:fin at/W.: in .ill roses to obtain the resource ^ j that you 

niM*d to explain vdriou'i ty[)os of careers to your students 

2. Have you been able in all cases to obtain the resource people that are 
capable in presenting the careers to your students? 

3. Do you know where to locate available resource people to speak to your 
class? 

4. Were you able to schedule all resource people at mutually agreeable times? 

5. Were the resource people there primarily to explain their careers rather 
th.H"i use the opportunity to exploit the school or students? 

0. 2i) yoj k:*»ow what places are available for the class to visit? 

7. ib there a sufficient number of different places to visit in your comiTiunity 
or within traveling distance from your school? 

8. Are ycj able to schedule visits to places at convenient and opportune times? 

9. Did you have a sufficient amount of funds to purchase materials or sponsor 
acti vi ties? 

:0, D^c you have sufficient funds for transportation to take field trips? 

11. Did you have sufficient classroom space in which to conduct career education 
dcti vi ties? 

12. Are there appropriate career education materials available for the students? 

13. Jid you have the necessary organized career education materials to help you 

n planning and teaching units: for example, curriculum guides and textbooks? 

14. Do /Q;.. r students have the basic skills needed to achieve the objectives of 

carcrv ^ %::ducation? 

l3. jiC yo:^ find your students interested in achieving the objectives of career 
o-.i..;..:-on'^ 

16. /.'ere ycur students interested in the presentations made by the resource people'? 

17. ..'ere /our students interested in the places that you visited? 

^ /.^'j: students exhibit acceptable behavior during the field trips? 

19. jici your students exhibit acceptabl ' behavior durinn the visits by the resource 

20. Were you able to evaluate the student's achievement in career education? 

21. JO you think that some teachers are not successful in career edu^>ation because 
:.noy don't want to change? 

y:t)^^ -••'^ you think that some teachers are not successful in career education because 
fcjv^ they do not agree with the concepts of career education? 


23. 

A. 24. 

B. 24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 

A. 30. 

B. 30. 

A. 31. 

B. 31. 
32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
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Do yrju knov/ how to integrate career education into the existing curriculum? 

Do you feel confident when teaching a unit that involves career education? 

Does lack of confidence effect your attainment of career education objective! 

Do you think that some of your objectives in career education were not 
attained because of insufficient planning time? 

Do you have time during class periods to hear speakers, to take field crips, 
or to engage in other career education activities? 

Did all of the resource people you invited have time to come to the school 
and speak to the students? 

Were the resource people able to speak to all interested students? 

Do you have sufficient time during your working day to do necessary planning 
for career education with other teachers? 

Were the teachers involved in the decision to adopt career education? 

Was this detrimental to the achievement of career education objectives? 

Were you responsible for getting other teachers involved in using career 
education in their classes? 

Were you able to do this to your satisfaction? 

Do you feel that your class is too large to achieve the objectives of 
career education? 

Do your students differ in interests and aptitudes to such an extent that 
you cannot achieve the objectives of career education? 


Did the resource people get the entire class involved ana interested in 
their topi cs? 

Were you able to find places to visit that-would interest the entire class? 

Could you achieve the objectives of career education and also complete 
other required educational objectives, such as; test performance, promotion 
and finishing the textbook? 

Do you feel that the objectives of career education could not be fully 
attained because of the need to complete more important objectives? 

Are you able to complete the objectives of career education even though 
some faculty members have negative attitudes concerning career education? 

Do you feel that you are able to complete the objectives of career education 
without the cooperation and sharing of other faculty members? 

Is there a problem encountered in arranging for the continuity of career 
education from class to class and year to year? 
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Name Grade 


S u I) j e c t 

Seriousness 

To Success Comments 


1 . Yes INO 

No. No. 

lacking used 

3 

2 


Z. Yes No 

No. |vIo. 
incapable capable 

3 

2 


3. Yes No 

Some idea No idea 

3 

2 


4. Yes No 

NO. No. 

Not scheduled Scheduled 

3 

2 


5. Yes No 

No. ">Jo. 

exploited didn't 

3 

2 

— 

— 

6. Yes No 

Some idea No idea 

3 

2 

— 

7. Yes No 

Not quite 
very rev/ enough 

3 

2 


o. Yes iNO 

Usual ly Sometimes 

3 

2 


y. Yes No 

Very limited Limited 

3 

2 


ID. Yes INO 

Very limited Limited 

b 

2 


1 1 . Yes No 

Very 1 imi ted Limi ted 

3 

2 


l<i. les No 

Very 1 imi ted Limited 

3 

2 

1 

13. Yes No 

Very limited Limited 

3 

2 


14. Yes No 

Few{~l/4) Many(+l/4) ^ 

3 

2 


15. Yes No 

Few(-l/4) Many(+l/4) 

3 

2 


16. Yes No 

Few(-l/4) Many(+l/4) 

3 

2 

1 

17. Yes No 

Few(-l/4) Many(+l/4) 

3 

2 


18. Yes No 

Few(-l/4) Many(+l/4) 

3 

2 


19. Yes No 

Few(~l/4) Many (+1/4) 

3 

2 


20. Yes No 

Can not Poor 

3 

2 


21 . No Yes 

Majori ty Minority 

3 

2 


22. No Yes 

Majori ty Minority 

3 

2 
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Seriousness 

To Success: Comments 


9 '3 

Ye:> 

NO 

NO jomewnat 

0 

J 

9 




Vqc 
T cS 

Mn 9/1 ^R^ Wn Vqc 

J 

9 
C 



INO 

Yes 

rew ridny 

J 

9 


26. 

Yes 

No 

Very 

Limit! ng Somewhat 

3 

2 


21 . 

Yes 

No 

Less 1/4 More 1/4 

3 

2 


oo 

Yes 

No 

Less 1 /4 More i /4 


o 
C 


29. 

Yes 

No 

Some None 

3 

2 

— 

30. 

(A) 

Yes 

No 30. (B) No Yes 

J 

2 


J 1 . 


NO 

Yes J i . ^ u J Yes NO 

J 

9 



No 

(no._ 

) yes maximum no. 

J 

n 
C 


33. 

No 

Yes 


3 

2 


34. 

Yes 

No 

Less 1/4 More 1/4 

3 

2 


35. 

Yes 

No 

Less 1/4 More 1/4 

3 

2 

— 

36. 

Yes 

No 


3 

2 


37. 

No 

Yes 


3 

2 


38. 

Yes 

No 


3 

2 


39. 

^ 

No 


3 

2 


40. 

No 

Yes 


3 

2 
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Foreword 


The Chancellor's Office of the California Community Colleges 
was happy to be in a position in 1971 to undertake the sponsorship of 
COPES, which has resul ted--among other accomplishments--in the devel- 
opment of a subsystem and the drafting of a guide for evaluation of 
Community College programs and services for the disadvantaged. 

We are appreciative of the countless hours devoted to this 
important task by the many college and community representatives 
throughout the state who have been involved. 

It is our sincere hope that their efforts will be rewarded 
by future achievement of educational improvements through application 
of the subsystem and use of this guide. 

We invite suggestions for subsystem and guide refinements 
so that maximum benefit may b,e derived by California Community Col- 
lege students. . .and so that the disadvantaged of today may be 
assisted to be among the advantaged of tomorrow. 


Sidney W. Brossman, Chancellor 
California Community Colleges 
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■■;ef 


TESTS. 


COPES COOPERATIVE LEADERSHIP MODEL FOR 
IMPROVING OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



Introduction 


Ready for application and further refinement, the COPES 
subsystem for evaluating programs and services for the disadvantaged 
represents a cooperative effort between local community colleges in 
California and the Chancellor's Office. 
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Teachers, counselors, administrators, students, advisory 
committee members and other community representatives v/ere involved, 
both in the developmental and field-testing phases of the project. 
Most active were the members of the COPES subsystem committee who 
participated in the testing and/or suggested modifications in pro- 
cedures and instruments. Under the chairmanship of Arthur N. 
Cherdack, coordinator of institutional research and development. 
East Los Angeles College, they included: Edward Alfaro, assistant 
dean, continuing education, Rancho Santiago Community College 
District; Rena T. Chilcott, consultant on design and evaluation of 
programs for the disadvantaged; Clarence W. Mangham, dean of 
instruction. Contra Costa College; Donald E. Richardson, specialist 
in extended opportunity programs. Chancellor's Office, California 
Community Colleges; John Rivers, associate dean of student personnel, 
Monterey Peninsula College; David V. Robles, deputy director, 
Economic and Social Opportunity, Inc.; Primo Ruiz, attorney, president 
of Contra Costa County School Board; and Alfonso C. Urias, specialist 
in occupational education. Chancellor's Office, California Community 
Colleges. 

Their dedicated work is gratefully acknowledged, as is the 
wholehearted cooperation of the staffs of the institutions at which 
the field tests were conducted: Los Angeles Pierce College, College 
of the Redwoods and Riverside City College. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 


PURPOSE OF THE SUBSYSTEM 

COPES Subsystem: Disadvantaged is a specialized part of 
COPES (Community College Occupational Programs Evaluation System). 
It has as its purpose the improvement of the quality and avail- 
ability of occupational education for the disadvantaged student who 
attends a California community college. 

Modeled on the thoroughly tested, simple and consistent 
COPES system design, the subsystem facilitates achievement of its 
purpose by: 

• Providing easily administered procedures and instruments 
for studying aspects of occupational education related 
to the disadvantaged student. 

• Offering competent professional assistance in application 
of the subsystem. 

• Encouraging the involvement of many persons with views 
on a college's services and occupational offerings for 
the disadvantaged. 

• Identifying strengths and needs for improvement in 
occupational education for the disadvantaged. 

• Establishing a framework for college planning and 
unified action in implementation of plans. 
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HOW THE SUBSYSTEM MAY BE USED 


Application of COPES Subsystem: Disadvantaged will help 
a college assess what is in relation to what is desirable in 
occupational education for the disadvantaged. 

The term "disadvantaged" is intended to apply to these 
persons who have academic, socioeconomic, cultural or other similar 
handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in occupational programs 
designed for students without such handicaps, and who for that 
reason require specially designed educational programs or related 
services. The term includes persons whose needs for such special 
programs or services result from poverty, neglect, delinquency, or 
cultural or linguistic isolation from the community at large, but 
does not include physically or mentally handicapped persons. 

The subsystem niay be used in conjunction with the overall 
COPES system, another COPES subsystem (i.e., handicapped, consumer 
and homemaking education) or separately. It should be noted that 
while the overall COPES system includes appraisal of programs and 
services for the disadvantaged, the scope and depth of that appraisal 
obviously cannot be as extensive as the specially focused evaluation 
provided by the subsystem. 

HOW THIS GUIDE SHOULD BE USED 

The COPES Subsystem Guide: Disadvantaged, with procedures 
and instrumentation, augments the COPES System Guide. Since the 
System Guide contains important general information not duplicated 
here, it should be studied together with this guide by any college 
considering application of the system. 

2 
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APPLICATION OF COPES SUBSYSTEM: 
DISADVANTAGED 


STEPS IN APPRAISAL 

STEP ONE — College Decision 

See same step in COPES System Guide. 

STEP TWO — Preliminary Contact 
See same step in COPES System Guide, 

STEP THREE--Team Formation 

Where the disadvantaged subsystem is to be used in conjunction 
with a COPES system appraisal, the COPES site visit team is selected 
to include at least one member who is either a specialist in the 
field or trained to apply the disadvantaged subsystem. This member 
should be expected to perform as a team generalist in addition to 
the special subsystem assignment. He will spend from 1 to 3 days of 
his site visit time in coordinating subsystem activities, dependent 
on the college's magnitude of programs and services for the disadvan- 
taged. 

Where the disadvantaged subsystem is to be used independently 
of a COPES system appraisal, the COPES site visit team will have 1 to 
3 members, dependent upon the magnitude of the college's programs 
and services for the disadvantaged. The chairman of the team should 
be both (a) trained in the application of the subsystem and (b) 
employed in his regular work as a specialist in the disadvantaged 
area. Other team members will be trained in application of the sub- 
system but not necessarily employed as specialists in the disadvan- 
taged area. 
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The subsystem specialist on a system appraisal team or the 
person appointed chairman of a subsystem team becomes, from the time 
of his appointment, the official liaison representative, concerning 
application of the subsystem^ between the college and all persons 
outside the district assisting in the study. 

STEP FOUR-^-College Orientation 

Where the disadvantaged subsystem is to be used in conjunction 
with a COPES system appraisal, the orientation and planning visit of 
the site team chairman includes, in addition to the procedures des- 
cribed under this same step in the COPES System Guide, preparation 
for the subsystem application, including: 

• The schedule for distribution, collection and forwarding 
of subsystem perceptions instruments, 

• The detailed schedule for the subsystem aspect of the 
site visit. 

• The specific college materials relating to the dis- 
advantaged that will be included in the package tculhe^^ 
subsystem special ist(s) on the team prior to the team 
visit or be made available during the visit (e.g., 
organization charts indicating the allocation of 
responsibilities for occupational education programs 

and services for the disadvantaged). 

Where the disadvantaged subsystem is to be used independ- 
ently of a COPES system appraisal, the orientation and planning 
meeting purposes are identical to those described under this same 
step in the COPES System Guide, except that only subsystem 
activities and arrangements are discussed. 

(See page 11 for orientation procedures.) 
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STEP FIVE — Completion of Instruments 

College personnel and others in the district participating 
in the subsystem application complete and return their perceptions 
instruments. (These instruments are briefly described on page 8 
and are shown in the instrumentation section of this guide.) 

Except for Form D-1, which is the official college position, 
all subsystem instrument responses are confidential. They will 
therefore be returned in sealed envelopes to the designated college 
contact for forwarding to a COPES service center, which will tabulate 
the data in readily usable form. 

STEP SIX~~Team Site Visit 

The general plan and mission of any COPES team site visit 
is essentially as described under this same step in the COPES System 
Guide. Prior to the visit, whether the subsystem is being applied 
in conjunction with the system or independently, each subsystem team 
member will have received pertinent college materials and the 
fol lowing: 

• A copy of Form D-1 (the official College Self-Appraisal 
of occupational education for the disadvantaged, signed 
by the president. ) 

• Computer tabulations of the perceptions of various groups. 

• A schedule of site visit activities. 

Where the subsystem is applied in conjunction with tlie sys- 
tem, the subsystem specialist or team is assigned regular functions 
in the site visit schedule in accordance with the demands of the sub- 
system schedule. Priority consideration is given to the subsystem 
assignment and this team member(s) responsibility to validate the 
college self-appraisal of programs and services for the disadvantaged. 
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Typically, where the subsystem is applied independently, the 
site visit will be of 1 to 3 days duration. 

Whatever the form of application, delegated subsystem respon- 
sibilities during the site visit will include: 

• A site team organizational meeting, normally held the 
evening before visiting the college, and limited to site 
team members. Specific assignments are determined, and 
schedules and responsibilities clarified. ( Note : Where 
a single specialist is assigned to apply the subsystem 
independently of a system appraisal, this organizational , 
meeting may be replaced by a conference with the college 
person bearing the major direct responsibility for 
occupational education programs and services for the 
disadvantaged. ) 

§ One full day or, more of data gathering. Included will 
be such activities as: visit to special facilities and 
areas provided for the disadvantaged, and in-depth inter- 
views with key teachers, department heads, counselors 
and administrators. A comprehensive interview should be 
held with the chief occupational education administrator 
working with programs and services for the disadvantaged. 
Illustrative pertinent topics of special relevance as 
related to the disadvantaged are: instructional 
materials, learning centers, individualized instruction, 
counseling and guidance, placement services and follow-up, 
vertical and horizontal articulation, administrative 
organization and the role of the chief occupational 
education administrator, use of community resources 
including advisory committees, and financial support for 

programs and services. < 

'/. - 

f A meeting of the team to prepare the oral presentation 
to the college. Where the subsystem is applied in 
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conjunction with the system, the subsystem specialist(s) 
win synthesize perceptions of all team members, utilizing 
Form D-7 (Summary Profile by Site Visit Team). Where the 
subsystem is applied independently, team members will 
reach a consensus on their perceptions of various aspects 
of the support services and occupational programs pro- 
vided for the disadvantaged (again utilizing Form D-7). 
These perceptions will be related to the college's official 
self-appraisal as well as to the perceptions of partici- 
pating groups. Concurrences and disparities will be noted 
and used as the basis for the oral presentation. Team 
spokesmen will be selected and the presentation agenda 
planned. Typically, where the subsystem is applied in 
conjunction with the system, the team member(s) specially 
designated to apply the subsystem will act as spokesman 
(or spokesmen) for that portion of the presentation. 

t Oral presentation and informal discussion of findings. 
Where the subsystem is used in conjunction with the 
system, the oral presentation of the subsystem findings 
may either be conducted separately or as part of the 
system presentation, as described under this same step 
in the System Guide. Where the subsystem is used 
independently of the system, this meeting normally will 
be held with the college president and key members of 
his staff who have special responsibilities or interests 
in support services and occupational programs for the 
disadvantaged, to facilitate a spontaneous interchange 
of views and clarification of information. 

t Written report. Before termination of the site visit, a 
written report summarizing the oral discussion will be 
completed in draft form by the person designated for this 
assignment and provided to the team chairman. 
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Author \ ^ ' ^ ^^^ Pub. , v 

^. • C» A. Educational Prodiicts, liic. \ 

fMlrliBh^ T <i<fe65 Stenton Avenue i PtgU^ PA 19144 ' / > 

■ " ^ • ■• ^ ""^^ ; '•■ ^ / . • . 

;rfaafc#V*or St\id(^nt ^Mahevial Tekchek ^ > gg>a t f^07>60 Length 36 transparego les 

Grade^ Level Secondary/Adult ^ SuQ^^eted STime of Vee 

OBJLBCTIVSS: ' ■ * : [ * - ^ . ^ 


SUMMARY DESCRJPTJON : Thirty-six multi-fjolpred' tiansp^ 

' di^^playt merchandising matth/ marketing chahnelst advertisingf vapka^ilg^ etcr* . 


^^ AVAIPABLB 'instructor m'l^RIAL AND TESTS^. 


title- D.E', GUIDELINES FOB TRAINING PIANS 


Author ' / t >ate Puh. . 1967 

• D. E. Materials' Lab ^ ~" T~ '. , N 

Pub lie he r 1385 W ell Ave nue, ,lt5 Townshend Hall. Columbus. OH ^^lO X.' " ^ 

Teaoher or Student M terial " Teacher Coet $3.00 Length 105 pages 

Grade Level Secondary _j i ^uggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


^ » 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Twenty-two sample training plans are g?.ven in training 
plan form to serv^ as a guideline for C.S. coordinators* The guidelines are not 
. . complete in the sense that each indlviduajS student may vary sin his Job assignments* 
The filial is, of course, a culmination of effort invo}.ving the student, coor- 

idlnator, and employer. These guidelines are invaluable to the coordinator who is 
establishing the all- important individual job trgiinlng plans. 1 

j-r!jr>^LABLE INSTHUC 'i^ r^S^.AL AND TESTS: 


STEP SEVEN — Written Report 

Where the subsystem is applied in conjunction with the system, 
the draft written report will be edited as necessary, prepared in final 
form and forwarded to the college by the system team chairman as part 
of the system written report. Where the subsystem is applied inde- 
pendently of the system, the draft written report--after editing and 
preparation in final form--will be forwarded to the college by the 
subsystem team chairman. ^ 

In either case, the report is for the use of the college 
leadership in dissemination of the findings and will summarize: 

• When and where the oral presentation was held, and 
who was in attendance. 

I • Strengths of the college's occupational education 

/ support services and instructional programs for the dis- 

advantaged, as perceived by the site visit team. 

• Needs for improvement meriting priority consideration. 

• Other information deemed constructive. 

Appended to the report will be Form D-7 (Summary Profile by 
Site Visit Team). Other pertinent appendices also will be attached, 
to include such details as team membership, team site visit activ- 
ities, sources of information in general terms, and summaries of 
subsystem perceptions of college staff, students and community 
representatives . 

INSTRUMENTATION 

To facilitate its application, COPES Subsystem: Disadvantaged 
provides several easily used instruments. These include: 

• Form D-1 , College Self-Appraisal of Occupational 
Education for the Disadvantaged . Signed by the 
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president of the college. Represents the official college 
view of its system for servicing the needs of disadvan- 
taged persons enrolled in occupational programs. Contains 
basic factual information as well as a self-rating on 
various aspects of the college's system. Forwarded by 
college to designated COPES service center. Reproduced 
by center and distributed to COPES subsystem team member(s) 
prior to site visit. 

• Form D-2, College Occupational Education Professionals' 
Perceptions , Completed by occupational education teachers, 
department heads and division chairmen. Provides their 
perceptions of programs and services for the disadvantaged 
at the college from viewpoint of their programs or clusters 
of programs. Returned to designate at college in sealed 
envelope. Forwarded unopened to COPES service center for 
tabulation. Results furnished to COPES subsystem team 
member(s) prior to site visit. 

• Form D-3, College Generalists' Perceptions . Completed 
by persons at the college who look at occupational edu- 
cation from the viewpoint of a general ist--such as dean 
of instruction, dean of student services, chief occupa- 
tional education administrator, and counselors. Returned to 
designate at college in sealed envelope. Forwarded un- 
opened to COPES service center for tabulation. Results 
furnished to COPES subsystem team members prior to site 
visit. 

• Note: No Form 4 in subsystem. 

• Form D-5, College Students' Perceptions . Short form which 
provides students in occupational education an opportunity 
to express their views of the programs and services for 
the disadvantaged. Returned to designate at college in 
sealed envelope by class. Forwarded unopened to COPES 
service center for tabulation. Results distributed to 
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COPES subsystem team specialist(s) prior to site 
visit. 

• Form D-6, Advisory Committee Members' Perceptions , Short 
form designed to obtain views of college advisory com- 
mittee(s) for the disadvantaged. Returned to designate 
at college in sealed envelope. Forwarded unopened to 
COPES service center for tabulation. Results distributed 
to COPES subsystem team member(s) prior to site visit. 

I) Form D-7, Summary Profile by Site Visit Teari . Used by 
site visit team in summarizing their perceptions of 
various aspects of programs and services for the dis- 
advantaged at the college. Used as basis for oral 
presentation to the college. Appended to site visit 
written report to college president. 

• Form 8, Information Gathering Sheet . For use by COPES 
subsystem team member(s) for taking notes during site 
visit. (See COPES System Instrumentation.) 

• Form D-A (23). Computer tabulation showing distribution 
of responses by item on Forms D-2 and D-3. Prepared by 
COPES service center. Form D-2 respondents grouped into 
occupational clusters (e.g., health occupations, distri- 
butive education, consumer and homemaking education). 
Form D-3 respondents tabulated as administrators and 
counselors. Computer runs reduced to 8-1/2 by 11 size 
and distributed to COPES subsystem team prior to site 
visit. 

• Form D-A Summary (123). Computer tabulation showing 
distribution of responses by item on Forms D-1. j-2 and 
D-3. Prepared by COPES service center. Only totals for 
occupational and administrator/counseTc^ respondents 
shown. Considered nonconfidential. Available to college 
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administration and other participant groups. Appended 
to written report to college. 

t Form D-B (7-123). Computer tabulation profiling intervals 
of median response by item from College Self-Appraisal 
(Form D-1), occupational education professional staff 
(Form D-2), and administrators and counselors (Form D-3). 
Prepared by COPES service center. Computer runs reduced 
to 8-1/2 by 11 size and distributed to COPES subsystem 
team member(s) prior to site visit. 

ORIENTATION 

Where the subsystem is applied in conjunction with the system, 
it is desirable to add to the procedures suggested under this same 
heading in the COPES System Guide a separate orientation session for 
the college professional staff who will be completing detailed per- 
ceptions instruments (Forms D-1 , D-2, D-3) and may be interviewed in 
depth during the subsequent site visit. Typically these professional 
staff include: 

t Staff with special responsibilities for disadvantaged 
students . 

• Occupational education teachers, department heads and 
division chairmen. 

' t Counselors . 

t. College general administrators, including directors and 
general coordinators of occupational education. 

Preferably this separate session should be conducted by the 
site visit chairman during his orientation visit. Subsequent pres- 
entations, if desired, may be made by a designate at the college. 
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Other types of orientation as proposed under this same 
heading in the COPES System Guide may also be utilized for persons 
involved in the process in lesser detail, as well as for college 
staff not involved. 

Where the subsystem is applied independently of the system, 
it is equally important to assure that orientation be thorough and 
sufficiently widespread. For example, members of the college pro- 
fessional staff who will be most directly involved through perceptions 
instruments and interviews should be shown both the general COPES 
slide presentation (see under this same heading in the COPES System 
Guide) and the COPES subsystem slide presentation. 

ACTION BY COLLEGE 

As with the overall COPES system, so with this subsystem: 
The purpose of self-study is action, if improvement is Indicated. 
Action by the college as a result of COPES* findings is a local 
responsibility. It is assumed that these findings will be reflected 
in the district's one-year and five-year plans for vocational edu- 
cation as well as other constructive planning and action which may 
be advantageous to the college. 

TIME GUIDELINES IN SCHEDULING 

The convenient scheduling of the seven steps of COPES requires 
65 working days or about three months, whether the subsystem is 
applied in conjunction with the system or separately. The elapsed 
days from Step 1 for each of the succeeding steps are shown on page 13. 
This scheduling guideline suggests that, except under unusual cir- 
cumstances, a request should not be made after February 1 for COPES 
assistance in that academic year. Ideally a college should make its 
request prior to or early in an academic year. 
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COPES SCHEDULING GUIDELINES 


^ step 

Action 

Maximum 

Elapsed Days* 

From Request i 
i 

1 

College request for assistance on 
self-appraisal 

< 

0 

' 2 

Initial planning of COPES subsystem 
activities with chief college 
administrator 

5 

! 3 

Appointment of COPES site visit team 

10 

4 

: 
1 

urictiLaLiuti afiu piaririiriy VISIL LU 

college by site visit chairman 

20 

i 

5 

L-uiiip 1 c L 1 un afiu rcLurn ot pcrc-cpLiurib 
instruments to COPES service 
center 

35 

U 

— 1 

Site visit and oral presentation 
by site visit team 


7 

Written summary of oral Dresentatinn. 

65 

★ 

Based on 5-day work week. 



PARTICIPANT TIME REQUIREMENTS 

The amount of time required of college participants in 
applying the subsystem has not been sufficiently field-tested to 
provide accurate estimates. It will depend upon the extent to which 
the college-desires to involve teachers, administrators and counselors, 
students, and community representatives in this subsystem appraisal. 
Because fewer total people will be involved, the total amount of time 
should be substantially less than for the COPES overall system. Tested 
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individual participant time n^quirements relating to the overall 
system appear in the COPES GUIDE describing the system. 
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INSTRUMENTS 
COPES Subsystem: Disadvantaged 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The California Coinnuinitv Ciilleuos 


COLLEGE SELF>APPRA!SAL 

OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

This form, when completed by the president of the college, or his designate, and signed 
by the president, will represent the official college view of its system for servicing the needs of dis- 
advantaged students enrolled in occupational programs. 

The form consists of two parts: 

Part I • Basic factual information 

P art II - Self-rating on various aspects of the college's system 

In both parts the response format is organized into the major components of the Community 
College Occupational Programs Evaluation System (COPES), namely: 

• Goals and Measurable Program Objectives 

• Processes: Instructional Programs 

Support Processes 

• Resources 

Your candid responses on items contained in this information request, as well as your supple- 
mentary comments, will be of great help in the evaluation effort and the resulting suggestions for 
improvement. When poor through excellent responses are requested, poor ratings should be given on 
items which in your judgment are t otally inadequate, excellent ratings on those considered nearly 
ideal or exempla ry in relation to otFier programs with which you are familiar. Good is a strong 
rating, and acceptable one which is adequate in terms of current practice but is neither strong nor 
seriously below expectations. 

The information you provide will be distributed on a confidential basis to the COPES sub- 
system site visit team member(s) prior to the visit to your campus. It will be used as background 
for interviewing and study of pertinent materials during the visit. 

Since the information represents the official college position, this cover page should be 
signed by the person completing this form and by the college president. 

Thank you for your cooperation in the interest of quality occupational education programs 
and services for the disadvantaged. 

Person Completing This Form: 

(Signature) (Title) 


(College) (Date) 


President: 


(Signature) (Title) 
O (College) TDatel 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The California Coniniunity Colleges 


PART I 


BASIC INFORMATION 
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Titi»_ 

Author^ 


TriE'D.E, gTORY 


_pate Pub, 1971 


D. E. Materials Lab - . . 

PubliBhe r 1885 Mell Avenue. llS'^ownshend Hall, Columbus, OH 43210 

: ~ ^ • ; 40 slides 

T^aahtlP or S%udent Material TAcher ■ , Coat $10< 00 Length with taDe 


C^ad(^ leve l 
"^'(^JECTJVES : 


Secondary. ^ 


SugCgeeted Time of Vee 


6 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: Explains the concept of D.E^ showing stu^§ats on tfc^p job, ' 
" ■ explains job ^utleBp attempts to an^r all questions concerning the classxoom* 
job training concept* . 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS 


Author 


Haines and Tfedder 



DISTRIB UTI VE ^GATION TRAlNINd GUIDES 


PublisKer South-Western Publlshl 

— -^^^ : rm^ p - . «■ 

Teacher or Student Material Student Coei $2»79 Length 202 pages 

Grade Level Secondary . Suggested Time of Vee ^ 


OBJECTIVES : To relate classroom Instruction more meaningfully to e^ch trainee 


on his job. 

1^ 


/ 


y 


\^ SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : One hundred training guides are Included In this nanual 
to provide individual instruction for cooperative trainees* This ^serids of Assign- 
ment sheets will encourage each trainee to jjihlnk of his training station as 
extension of the classroom* 


^^^AV)iILABLE tSSTHUC 

"...^ 



^ 


TEb'TS : Teacher* s Manual 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The California Community Colleges 

COL LEGE SELF- A PPRA ISA L 

GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

A-1 To vvlial extent iuis the college developed goals iiiul measurable objectives for specific oceiipational 
protirains and services for the disadvantaged'.' 

(!) L'stablished in every occupational (4) Over 25% 

. program and service area (5) Less than 257o 

(2) [.{siablished in over 75% of occupa- ^^-^^ None 

titJiial proizranis anfl service areas ^ 

, , / (7) Don t Know 

(3) Over half ^ ^ 

A-2 Wliat ineihi)ds are used in obtaining information on jobouts, completions and placements of former 
disadvantaged students enrolled at your college? 


A-3 Wliat measures arc used to determine job success of former disadvantaged students and how is the 
information collected and recorded? Please respond concisely below. Use additional sheets if required. 
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Conriclential 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: !)1SA1)VANTAGEI) 
The California Coiiitntinity Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF^APPRA ISA L 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

B-1 Wliut was the ciirollnicni of disadvantaged siudcnls in occupational ctiucation programs at the initial 
attendance report period of this year? 

Full Time ^ Part Time Total 


B-2 Whal percenlage of (he siudenis enrolled in occupaliona) educadon programs have been identified 
as disadvantaged? 


B-3 Ihnv were Ihese stiulents Idcniineti as tlisadvantagetl? 


B4 What was the total enrollmcni of disadvantaged students enrolled in modified occupational educational 
programs?* 


B-5 Considering available data, how has the proportion of disadvantaged students in occupational education 
changed? 

Changed from_ 7c in (year) to 7c at the initiid attendance report period this year. 

B-6 What occupational education programs or services (not courses) for disadvantaged students have been 
initiated at your college? 


B-7 How would you rate the coordination of programs and services for the disadvantaged with the following 
major planning agencies and organizations in the area? 


Planning Agency 

Excellent 

Good 

Acceptable 

Below 
Expectations 

Poor 

Don t 
Know 

Veterans Administration 

1 






Human Resources Development 

.. 






County Welfare 







Miinpower Area Planning Committees 







Other (specify) 








B-8 How would you rate the coordination of programs and services for the disadvantaged with the following 
educational organizations in the area? 


Educational Organization 

Excellent 

Good 

Acceptable 

Below 
Expectations 

Poor 

Don't 
Know 

High Schools 







Other community colleges 







ROC's nnd/or ROP^s 







Proprietary Schools 







Other (specify) 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The Ciilifornia Coninuinity Colleges 

c()i.u:(;i: sulf^appra asm /. 

PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 


C-1 To what cxIlmU arc your occupalioiial cdiic;ilioii proi»ranis aiul services tor tlie disadvaiiliiged behig coiiducled 
in accordance with your districi plan? Please check only one response. 

a. No dilTercncJ hclwej^n 1). Only minor dilTerences. c. Major di (Terences. 

j)iun and practice. 

11 ll. \V .Si i^l^-^iis^' Slate the difference concisely. 


C'-2 Describe your operationjl detlnilion of a disadvantaged student. 


0-."^ l^t)es your operational denniiion conlorni to the federal guidelines for idenliHcalion presented in llic California 
State Plaii for Vocational lulucatlon? 

( 1 ) Yes C ) No (3) Sonicwiial (4) Don't Know. 

if you cliccked (2) or (3), please explain where the differences exist. 


C-4 Mow would you rale your efforts to identify and classify students as disadvantaged using the following nictliods? 


\ Method j Hxccllcnt 

Good 

Acceptable 

Below 
Expectations 

Poor 

Don't 
Know 

' .Academically disadvantaged 
i (general educatii^nal deficiency, 
i e.g., hmguage. reading, writing, 
1 computational) 
! Sociocconmic or other non- 
1 academic effect (e.g. .hostile or 
1 detlant attitudes, passive or 
i_ ajnithetic attitudes) 













1 IZconomically disadvantaged 
i (e.g..geographical isolation, needs 
j economic assistance, unemployed 
or undereni])loyedJ 







Olher remedial effects 
1 (please explain) 

i 

i ■ 
1 








t -5 To whul extent do yoti use ethnic iiml/or fiimneial need ;is ;in indicator tn idonlify disadvantaged students? 

Almost exclusively Occasionally Not at all 

To a large ilegree To a small degree _Don't know 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
Tlie California Conunuiuty Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF^APPRALSAL 
RESOURCES - DISTRICT 

D-l At the initial attendance report period of this year, how many occupalional staff were assigned lo work specifically 
in disadvantaged programs and/or service positions at your college? 


a. 


Disadvantaged Programs and Services 


Staff 

Full 
Time 

Part 
Time 

Administrators and Coordinators 



Counselors 



Instructors 



Secretarial and Clerical 



Instructional Paraprofessionals 
(including tutors) 



Other Classified 



Other (specify) 



Total 




b. Please list the distribution of occupational education staff assigned to programs and 
services for disadvantaged students, using the following format. 


Staff 


Assignment (Title) 


FuU-Time 


Part-Time 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The California Community Colleges 

COL LEGE SELF^A PPRA ISA L 

RESOURCES - DISTRICT (Continued) 

D-2 Wh:it was tlic operating budget for tlie \S% sct-nsidc VEA funds for the disadvantaged last year? 
S 

Please provide an attachment showing hov/ these 159^ set-aside funds were spent last year. 

D-3 How would you rate the coniniitnient the following groups have demonstrated in support of disadvantaged 
programs and services in occupational education at your college? 


Group 

Poor 

Below 
Expectations 

Acceptable 

Good 

Excellent 

Don't 
Know 

Board 







Administration 







Faculty 







Comnui nity 








b. What evidences are there of this commitment? (Please use an additional sheet if necessary^ 

(1) Board: 

(2) Administration: 

(3) Faculty: 

(4) Co mmunity : 


c. Wiiat evidences are there, if any, of a lack of commitment: (Please use an additional sheet if necessary.) 

(1) Board : 

(2) Administration: 

(3) Faculty: 

(4) Community: 

D-4 How would you rate the effectiveness of the college in obtaining contributions of equipment and/or funds 
for occupational education program.s and services for tlie disadvantaged from labor, business, industry, and 
the professions? ^ 

Poor Below Expectations Acceptable Good Excellent Don't Know 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
Tlie California Coiniiiunity Colleges 

COLLEGIA SEU'\\PPRA ISA L 

RESOURCES - DISTRICT (Coiitimicd) 

Wliat arc the evidences of this supptui in recent years? Please slate concisely in space below and/or on 
additional sheet if retpiired. 


D-5 How would you rate the degree to which disadvantaged students have been employed by local business 
and industrial fimis? 


Poor 


Below Expectations 


Acceptable Good Excellent 


Don't Know 


What recent employment trends support your ratings above? 
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SELF - RATING 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The Califorira Community Colleges 


COLLEGE SELF^APIV.AISA L 


On the following pages, the college adminiHl ration is requested to self-rate various aspects of its programs and 
services for disadvantaged persons enrolled in occupational education. 

On some items suhsiantial variation may exist among programs, departments or divisions. On these items, 
the respondent may, in addition to giving an overall rating, also desire to indicate his judgment of the 
perceived variation, as follows. 



Specific goiils and objectives for the recruitment 
and retention of disadvantaged students into/in 
occupational programs. 

Administration's commitment to occupational 
education for the disadvantaged. 

Emphasis upon occupational education counseling 
and guidance for the disadvantaged. 


Systematic follow-up of disadvantaged students 
who have completed occupational programs. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
Tlie California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF-APPRA ISA I . 

GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


I, 


4 


1.1 Specific goals aiul objectives for uccupaliona! ctluciilitiii 15 
programs ami services for the disatlvantagetl. 

1.2 Specific goals aiul objectives for the rccriiilnieiil aiul retention 17 
of disailvantagctl student into/in occupational programs. 

1.3 Relation of rccrnitnient rate for disadvantaged students in 18 
occiipationaJ programs to slated goals for recruitmenl. 

L4 Relation of retention rate ("or disadvantaged students in 19 
occupational programs to stated goals fur retention. 

1.5 Disadvantagetl stutlent completions in relation to enrollments 
including jobouts (e.g., disadvantaged students leaving school 20 
for employment in field of preparation prior to completing 
program of stutlies). 

1.6 Di.sadvantaged student placements (employment or related 21 
advanced education) in relation to completions. 

1.7 Information on job success of fomier disadvantagctl students in 22 
field of preparation. 


PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

2.1 Coordination of programs and services for the disadvantaged with 

other planning organizations and agencies in the area (e.g., 24 
Veterans Administration. H.R.D., Manpower Area Planning 
Committees. Coimty Welfare). 


2.2 Coordination of programs and services for the disadvantaged 

with other educational organizations in your area (e.g.. higli 25 
schools, other community colleges, regional occupational centers.) 

2.3 Specific provisions for modified programs for disadvantaged 
occupational students who are not enrolled in any regular occupa- 26 
lional program (e.g., developmental or skill classes not part of a 
regular vocational program, pre-vocational classes). 


PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 27 

3.1 Administration's commitment to occupational education for ^3 
the disadvantaged. 

3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of 29 
occupational education for the disadvantaged. 

3.3 Status of key person(s) in charge of disadvantaged progranis^d 
services on the college ''atlininist ration learn." 


Please disregard. To be used for data processing. 
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COPHS SUHSYSTKM: DISADVAN T A(iHI) 
The California C'omiiuinity Colleges 

COUJAil': Sh lJ'\ \PPRA/SA I. 

PKOCESSKS: SUPPORT PROCHSSKS iLonliiuacI) 

}A Asv:nciK'Ss o(" ci^llcuc's (iccu[);itit)ii;il education goals for the 
disndvaiitaued h\ all laeiillv and slalT. 



31 


.v5 l-innliasis upon oeeupational edneaiion. cv)nnselini'. ami uuidauce 
loi Mie disadvaniai^ed. 


32 


,>.(» Svsienuttie t"olk)w-u[i of disadvanlaiied sUideiUs (e.ii., students 
eomplolinii prouiains. dropouts, transfers). 

.>.7 Svstcniatic periodic review of programs and services tor the 
disadvanlaued. 


33 


34 


.>.<S l*rovision lor special services to assist disadvantaged students in 
occupatii/nal jirogranis (e.g.. tutoring. biHngual instruction. 
trans[M)rlat ion services, llnancial aid). 

J>>> Coordination ol' disadvantaged jiriigranis and services with other 

orgaiii/.ations on cani[ius (e.g.. l-OP. NYC. MECHA. student clubs). 

.>.!() Cuiricuiuin development to provide disailvantaged students with 
irulividuali/ed programs (e.g.. orientation programs. individuaHzed 
learning programs, research projects). 

.""^1 I Systematic valid methods used in identification of disadvantagcil 
students. 


35 


36 


37 


38 


RESOURCES 
4 


Oualificatiniis of coordinator(s) and/or Llirector(s) in charge of 
administering occu[\iti{)iial programs aiul services for the dis- 
advantages. 


39 


40 


4.2 Qualifications ol" occupational education staff working with the 
disadvantaueLl. 


41 


4-3 Number ol staff necessary for effective program and service imple- 
mentation. 


42 


4.4 Provision tor in-service education of^portunitics for occupational 

facility and staff working with disadvantaged students (e.g.. teacher 
training programs. s{K'cial institutes, seminars. worksho|)s and 
conference). • 


43 


4.5 Avuilahilitv and iitili/.atlon of instriiciional facilities for the dis- 
advantaged (e.g.. mobile units, learning centers, classrooms). 


44 


4.6 Availability and utili/.ation ot^ special inslruciional materials for 
the disadvantaged (e.g.. special textbooks, reference books, 
visual aids, mocknips). 


45 
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< !femayj?iyii; sajcftTiflM fefiK-^EXPSRiENflB manual 


AH,thor . P. A* C arlo^ J)^ itoxyhy and W> R> Scott D ate Pub. 1970 
Pub ttBha y- Delmar P^ibllshsrst Mounbalnvileif Avenue^ Albany^ NY>^ 12205 


T4aoh0r or Student ^ateMal Student Coat $3>15' Length 220 pag^ 



OBJECTIVES : To ^present numerous opportunities to relate the students Actual 
'on-the-job activities sith classroom instruction. • 


» ^> • ^ 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Takes the trainee from the first (|6ys in the program 
through the complete school yeart providing those units of instruction and zeoords 
Khi^h are necessary to accomplish goals of the work experiisnce* There are 40 
units* sj^cially designed foms and 'letters are included in the Appendix to 
assistlfehejiXcoordinator in initiating the work-experience program. ♦ 

a 

AVAILABLE fNSIRUCTOR MATERIAL AN,p TESTS: Instructor's Guide- .($ .50), 

— - ■ - ^ ' ' " ' • 

Title FILMS POP fi^TRIBUtlVE, EDUCATION , 


hu%hoT_ \ > ^ Date Pub. 1965 

Instructional Materials Services 
Pub lxnhev Division of E xtension, ,Tiie University of Texas^ Austini TX^ 76712 

Teacher or Student H^-.t€ri2l Teacher . Coetj^ Length 70 images 

. Grade LeveH Secondary/Coll eglate Suggested Time of Uee '"^y., ^ 

OBJECTIVES: . , , 

SUMMARy DESCBIPTI .V Provides the Iteacher with a list of films for teaching 
Distributive Education in every subject area. ^ 

" * V' * ' - ' ' ■ ' 

FRir 


Con fide titial 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 

Tlie Califomia Coniniunity Colleges ^ 

COLLEGE SELF^APPRMSA /. 

RESOURCES (contiiuieil) 

4.7 Participation of aLlvisory conunittcc(s) for iho LlisaLlvaiilagoLl 
in sliaping programs and services. 

4.8 Staff deveiopmcnt of innovative tcchnic|iics and creative approaches 
to teaching, counsehng and tutoring of the disadvantaged. 

4.9 Adequacy of information system informing disadvantaged students 
(^f available programs and services. 



46 

47 
48 
49 
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COPIES SUUSYSTtM: DISADVANTACLl) 
The Calilornia Comiiuuiity Collcyes 

cou.hci: sh'ir^ \m<AisAL 

PIcnso answer the following: (Use o\U;i slioeis, if nocossaiy.) 

I. Whal ;tro llic chief occupalional education slivtietlis nf \our collciio as lolalcd lo llio disadvantauod? 


WIkii ;ire the iieedod major improvcinenis. if :iny, in occujjatioiuil educaiion for ihe disadvaniaged al 
your collciic and whal nciion is rctiuired to achieve these iinprovcnicnts? 


For Office Use Only. 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROFESSIOMALS^ PERCEPTIONS 
OF COLLEGE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES IN THEIR FIELDS 
FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

Your college has requested appraisal of its occupational education programs and services 
for the disadvantaged through application of subsystem of the Community College Occupational 
Programs Evaluation System (COPES). 

A particularly important part of the appraisal process is the obtaining and synthesizing of 
the views and perceptions of professionals at the college who are directly involved in occupa- 
tional education as teachers, department heads and division chairmen, 

This form is designed to obtain your perceptions of college programs and services for the 
disadvantaged in your field(s). Your candid rating of the items contained in this information 
request, as well as your supplementary comments, will be of great help in the evaluation 
effort and the resulting suggestions for improvement. 

The information you provide will be strictly confidential. It will be seen only by COPES 
research members responsible for tabulating the information. When tabulations are complete, 
your information sheets will be destroyed. 

Please do not sign this form. But please do be sure to provide the identification requested 
for purposes of tabulation. 


ERLC 
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ri':Ra':PTi()\s or occi 'pa tiosal i^nrcwTio.y rRorKssioxAis 

INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS 

On the following pugos you are asked to give your [)erceptions of your college's programs and 
services for the disadvantaged students enrolled in your occupational education program (e.g., 
registered nursing or data processing). Persons responsii.iie for coordination of several programs 
should respond for their cluster (e.g., hecilth occupations or business education), 

"Disadvantaged students" are those who have academic, socioeconomic, cultural or other 
similar handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in occupational education programs designed 
for persons without such handicaps, and who for that reason require specially designed educational 
programs or related services. The term includes persons whose needs for such special programs or 
services result from poverty, neglect, dolincjuency, or cultural or linguistic isolation from the com- 
munity at large, but does not include physically or mentally handicapped persons. 

The items you are asked to rate are grouped into the major COPES components, namely: 

• Goals and Measurable Program Objectives 

• Processes: Instructional Programs 


We shall appreciate your rating these items by chec|<ing your best judgment on a five-point scale 
ranging from poor to excellent. Only check one answer per item , but be sure to check every item 
so information from your college will be complete. /)o//V know, not applicable and none columns 
are provided for checking when one of these responses is appropriate. 

Poor ratings should be given on items which in your judgment are totally inadequate, excellent 
ratings on those considered nearly ideal or exemplary in relation to other programs with which you 
are familiar. Good is a strong rating, and acceptable one which is adequate in terms of current 
practice but is neither strong nor seriously below expectations. 

In brief, ratings are relative to what you consider to be typical current practice. It is important 
to remember that: 

• These are your perceptions. Therefore, this instrument should not be discussed 
with anyone else prior to your completing it. 

• Your first impression probably is best and should be used in your rating. 

• At the end of the instrument, you will have an opportunity to elaborate on 
factors you consider particularly important. 

• Your responses are strictly confidential. Your responses will be forwarded 
unopened to the COPES Service Center for tabulation. Res()onses are grouped 
to insure confidentiality. 


Support Processes 


• Resources 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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PLEASE IDENTIFY YOUrt POSITION, YOUR OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM OR CLUSTER, 
AND THE COURSES YOUVTEACH BELOW OR YOUR TIME AND IDEAS WILL BE LOST 
TO US. CHECK ONLY Op)^ POS I TION , WHICH SHOULD REPRESENT YOUR AREA OF 
PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITyAiDENTIFY YOUR OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM ( e.g., 
Registered Nursing, Data Procejsing) OR YOUR OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER (e.g., Health 
Occupations, Business Educati/n). 


DIVISION CIIAIRM 
(Specify cluster ) 


DKPARTNn:NT Of! AIRMAN 
(Specify proumiin 



(.specify) 


IF YOU TEACH, PLEASE LIST BY CATALOG TITLE THE COURSES YOU ARE 
CURRENTLY TEACHING: 


Catalou Title 


Units 


COLLEGE_ 
DATE 


Please disregard. To be used for data processing* 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
Tlie California Coiiiimniity Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUrATIONAL EDUCATION PROFESSIONALS 
GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES -Your Pr<)graiii(s)* 


1.1 Specific goals ami objectives t'ur occupational education pro- 
grams and services for the disadvantaged. 

1.2 Specific goals and objectives for the rerrnitnient and retention 
of disadvantaged student into/in occupational programs. 

1.3 Relation of recruitment rate for disadvantaged students in 
occupational programs U) stated gi)als for recruitment. 

1.4 Relation of retention rate for disadv^jntagcd students in occu- 
pational j)rogranis to stated goals for retention. 

1.5 Disadvantaged student completions in relation to enrollments in- 
cluding jobouts (e.g.. disadvantaged students leaving school for 
employment in Held of preparation prior tu completing program 
of studies). 

1.6 Disadvantaged student placements (employment or related 
advanced education) in relation to completions. 

1.7 Information on job success of former disadvantaged students in 
field of preparation. 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS-Vour Program(s) 

2.1 Coordination of programs and services for the disadvantaged with 
other planning organi/.ations and agencies in the area (e.g., 
Veterans Administration. H.R.D., Manpower Area Planning 
Committees, County Welfare). 

2.2 Coordination of programs and services for the disadvantaged with 
other educational organizations in your area (e.g., high schools, 
other community colleges, regional occupational centers.) 

2.3 Specific provisions for modified programs for disadvantaged occu- 
pational students who arc not enrolled in any regular occupa- 
tional program (e.g.. developmental or skill classes not part of 

a regular vocational program, pre-vocational classes). 

PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES-Your Progrdm(s) 

3.1 Administration's commitment to occupational education for 
the disadvantaged. 

3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of 
occupational education for the disadvantaged. 

3.3 Status of key person(s) in charge of disadvantaged programs 
and services on the college ''administration team.'' 



16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 

29 

30 


Persons responding for a cluster of prr^grams will substitute cluster wherever program is used. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
Tlie CaHfornia Community Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS or OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROFESSIONALS 
PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES-Your Program(s) (continued) 

3.4 Awareness of eollege's occupational eikication goals for the dis- 31 
advantaged hy all faculty and stall. 

3.5 Hnipliasis upon occupational education, counseling and guidance 32 
for the disadvantaged. 

3.() Systematic follow-up of disadvantaged students (e.g.. studeiits 33 
completing |)rograins. dropouts, transfers). 


3.7 Systematic periodic review ol' [)rograms and services for the dis* 
advantaued. 


3. 10 Curriculum development to provide disadvantaged students with 
individualized programs (e.g.. orientation programs, individualized 
learning programs, research projects). 


4.6 Availability and utilization of special instructional materials for the 
disadvantaged (e.g.,special textbooks, reference books, visual aids, 
mock-ups). 


ERIC 39 


54 


3.8 Provision for special services to assist disadvantaged students in 
(Kcupational programs (e.g.. tutoring, bilingual instruction. 
transportation services, ilnancial aid). 

3.9 Coordination of disadvantaged programs and services with other 36 
organizations on campus (e.g., EOP, NYC, MECHA, student clubs). 


37 


3.11 Systematic valid methods used in identification of disadvantaged 33 
students. 

RESOURCES-Your Program(s) 39 

4.1 Qualifications of coordinator(s) and/or director(s) in charge of ad- 
ministering occupational programs and services for the disadvantaged. 

4.2 Qualifications of occupational education staff working with the 41 
disadvantaged. 

4.3 Number of staff necessary for effective program and service ^'^ 
implementation. 

4.4 Provision for in-service education opportunities for occupational 

faculty and staff working with disadvantaged students (e.g., teacher 43 

training programs, special institutes, seminars, workshops and 

conference). 

4.5 Availability and utilization of instructional facilities for the disad- 
vantaged (e.g., mobile units, learning centers, classrooms). 


45 


4.7 Participation of advisory committee(s) for the disadvantaged in 
shaping programs and services. 

4.8 Staff development of iimovative techniques and creative approaches 
to teaching, counseling and tutoring of the disadvantaged. 


47 


4.9 Adequacy of information system informing disadvantaged 48 
students of available programs and services. 


49 


Confidential 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 


The Cidifoniia Comnuinity Colleges 


PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROFESSIONALS 


IMease answer the following: (Use back of page ami extra sheets, if necessary,) 

1, What are the strong points of occupational education prt^grams and services in your nckl(s) for 
disadvantaged students at your college? 


Wiiat, if anything, should be done to improve occupational education programs and services in your 
field(s) for disadvantaged students at your college? 


For Office Use OnJy. 
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COLLEGE GENERALISTS^ PERCEPTIONS 
OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

Your college has requested appraisal of its occupational education programs and services 
for the disadvantaged through application of a subsystem of the Community College Occupa- 
tional Programs Evaluation System (COPES). 

An important part of the appraisal process is the obtaining and synthesizing of perceptions 
by professionals of the college who look at occupational education from the viewpoint of a 
generalist (e.g., college president, dean of instruction, dean of student services, chief occupa- 
tional education administrator and general counselors). 

This form is designed to obtain such perceptions. Your candid rating of the items on 
following pages, as well as your supplementary comments, will be of great help in the evalua- 
tion effort and the resulting suggestions for improvement. 

The information you provide will be strictly confidential. It will be seen only by COPES 
research'members responsible for tabulating the information. When tabulations are complete, 
your information sheets will be destroyed. . 

Please do not sign this form. But please do be sure to provide the identification requested 
for purposes of tabulation. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The Caliturnia Community Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS or COLLEGE GENERA LISTS 

INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS 

On the following pages you are asked to give your perceptions of occupational education 
programs and services for the disadvantaged in your college. The items you are asked to rate 
are grouped into the major COPES components, namely: 

• Goals and IVleasurable Program Objectives 

• Processes: Instructional Programs 

Support Processes 

• Resources 

"Disadvantaged" persons are those who have academic, socioeconomic cultural or other similar 
handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in occupational education programs designed for 
persons without such handicaps, and who for that reason require specially designed educational 
programs or related services. The term includes persons whose needs for such special programs 
or services result from poverty, neglect, delinquency, or cultural or linguistic isolation from the 
community at large, but does not include physically or mentally handicapped persons. 

We shall appreciate your rating these items by checking your best judgment on a five-point scale 
ranging from poor to excellent. Only check one answer per item, but be sure to check every item 
so information from your college will be complete. Don^t know, not applicable and none columns 
are provided for checking when one of these responses is appropriate. 

Poor ratings should be given on items which in your judgment are totally inadequate, excellent 
ratings on those considered nearly ideal or exemplary in relation to other programs with which 
you are familiar. Good is a strong rating, and acceptable one which is adequate in terms of 
current practice but is neither strong nor seriously "below expectations." 

In brief, ratings are relative to what you consider to be typical current practice. It is important 
to remember that: 

• These are your perceptions. Therefore, this instrument should not be 
discussed with anyone else prior to your completing it. 

• Your first impression probably is best and should be used in your rating. 

• At the end of the instrument, you will have an opportunity to elaborate on 
factors you consider particularly important. 

• Your resnonses are strictly confidential. Your responses will be forwarded 
unopened to the COPES Service Center for tabulation. Responses are grouped 
to insure confidentiality. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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Tit U k (MlJE FOR MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN 


Consumer Relations- ' , • . 4 

^Publi§he r The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 300? East Kemper Road^ Clnolrinatlp 

' " ~ ^ , . ' OH 45241 

T^aah^r or Student Material . Student . Cost Free^ Length 25 pagas - 

V. * , ■ • ' ■ 

Grad^ Level Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee v . 

OBJECTIVES: 


9 


SUMMARY* DESCRIPTION:' Written to help mejalAfship chairmen recruit new merabere 
arid help them become active; *and to stiipulate active participation on the part of 
every member* It contains Is tep-by-step directions for examining 'present member^ 
ship, setting a cajnpaign goal, and suggests some practical ways to achieve it* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


Tit 1 0 ^ 'GUIDEli N ES FOR STUDENT mCHERS 


Aut^ior ^elyr Ba rnes . - Date^ Pub. 1972 

^ ' D. E. Materials Lab ► 


Publiahe r 1885 Kei l A venue, 115 Townshend Hall. .G|lumbu8, 0^ 4^10 
Teacher or *S^tudent M^ievial Teacher Coat $ »50 Length 13 pages 
Grade Level Secondary Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: 




R^ DESCRIPTION : A guideline ofi activities for student teachers which is 

d for prepa'r^tionyor all the activities they should be invo3.ved in during 
tudent teaching of-mstributive Education. It is urttten in evaluation form, 
which may be filled out by the cooperating teacher or merely used for discussion 
purposes. * / i 

£|^Q>ii^/ii^/;flLr iNr':HUi\.. -^/tyiAL /./vr tests: . \ ^ 


Confidential 
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IDENTIFY YOUR POSITION BY CHECKING THE PROPER RESPONSE BELOW OR 
YOUR TIME AND YOUR IDEAS WILL BE LOST TO US. CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER , 
WHICH SHOULD REPRESENT YOUR AREA OF PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY, 


COLLEGE OR DISTRICT GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATOR 

COLLEGE OR DISTRICT OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION DIRECTOR OR COORDINATOR 

COUNSELOR 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 


COLLEGE 
DATE 


Please disregard. To be used for data processing. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The California Coniiniinity Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF COLLIiOE GENERA LISTS 

COALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES- Yoiir College 

1.1 Specific goals ami i)bjoctives lor occupational ctlucatioii programs 
ami services tor the tlisatlvaiitaged. 

1.2 Specific goals atul objectives for the recruitment and retention 
of disadvimiaged student into/in occupational programs. 

1.3 Relation of recruitment rate for disadvantagetl stutlents in 
occupational programs to stilted i;oals for recruitment. 

1.4 Relation of retention rate for disadvantaged students in occu- 
pational |)rograms to stated goals for retention. 

1.5 Disadvaiii.'iged student completions in relation to enrollments 
including jobouts (e.g.. disadvantaged students leaving school 
for employment in field of preparation prior to completing 
program of studies). 

1.6 Disadvantaged student placements (employment or related 
advancetl education) in relation to completions. 

1.7 Information on joi) success of former disadvantaged students 
in field of preparation. 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS- Yoiir College 

2.1 Coordination of programs and services for the disadvantaged 
with other planning organizations and agencies in the area 
(e.g.. Veterans Administration. H.R.D.. Manpower Area 
Planning Committees. County Welfare). 

2.2 Coordination of programs and services for the disadvantaged 
with other educational organizatic)ns in your area (e.g.jiigli 
schools, other community colleges, regional occupational centers.) 

2.3 Specific provisions for modified programs for disadvantaged occu- 
pational students who aic not enrolled in any regular occupa- 
tional program (e.g.. developmental or skill classes not part of 

a regular vocational program, pre-vocational classes). 

PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES- Vour College 

3.1 Administration's commitment to occupational education for the 
disadvantaged. 

3.2 Organization for effective coordination ami tlirection of occu- 
pational education for the disadvantaged. 

3.3 Status of key person(s) in charge of disadvantaged programs 
and services on the college ''administration team.'* 

3.4 Awareness of college's occupational education goals for the 
disadvantaged by ail facu|fy and staff. 

3.5 Emphasis upon occupational education, counseling and guid- 
ance for the disadvantaged. 
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25 
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28 

29 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
Tlie Califoniki Community Colleges 

PKRCEPTIOSS or OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROFF.SSIONALS 
PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES-Your College (continued) 

3.6 Sysieniatic follow-up of disiidvantaged students (e.g., students 
completing programs, dropouts, transfers), 

3.7 Systematic periodic review of programs and services for the 
disadvantaged. 



33 


34 


3.8 Provision for special services to assist disadvantaged students 
in occupational programs (e.g., tutoring, bilingual instruction, 
transportation services, financial aid). 

3.9 Coordination of disadvantaged programs and services with other 
organizations on campus (e.g., EOP, NYC, MECHA, student clubs). 

3.10 Curriculum development to provide disadvantaged students with 
individualized programs (e.g., orientation programs, individuali/,ed 
learning programs, research projects). 

3.11 Systematic valid methods used in identification of disadvantaged 
students. 
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RESOURCES- Your College 

4.1 Qualifications of coordinator(s) and/or director(s) in charge of 
administering occupational programs and services for the dis- 
advantaged. 

4.2 Qualifications of occupational education staff working with the 
disadvantaued. 
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4.3. Number of staff necessary for effective program and service 
inipJcmenlalion. 

4.4 Provision for in-service education opportunities for occupational 
faculty and .staff working with disadvantaged students (e.g., 
teaclier training programs, special institutes, seminars, worksliops 
and conference). 

4.5 Availability and utilization of instructional facilities for the dis- 
advantaged (e.g., mobile units, leiiming centers, classrooms). 

4.6 Availability and utilization of special instructional materials for 
the disadvantaged (e.g., special textbooks, reference books, 
visual aids, mock-ups). 

4.7 Participation of advisory committee(s) for the disadvantaged in 
shaping programs and services. 

4.8 Staff development of innovative techniques and creative approaches 
to teaching, counseling and tutoring of the disadvantaged. 

4.9 Adequacy of information system informing disadvantaged 
studcnt,s of available programs and services. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
Tlie California Community Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF COU.EGE GENERA IJS TS 

Please answer (he following: (Use exini sheets if necessary.) 

1. What are the stron^ points of occupational eihication prt)granis and se»-\'ices for disailvantageil students 
at your eollege? 


What, if anything, should be done to improve occupational education programs and services for dis- 
advantaged students at your college? 


For Office Use Only. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The California Connminity Colleges 


D5 


COLLEGE STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


Your college wants to find out how good a job it is doing in prov^'-^ng occupational 
education programs and services for disadvantaged students. 

As you know, the disadvantaged need special assistance lo succeed in college because of 
inadequate earlier education, or for cultural or socioeconomic reasons. 

To evaluate disadvantaged programs and services here and on other campuses in the state, 
the Chancellor's Office of the California Community Colleges has sponsored the development of 
a special process, which includes finding out what students think. 

This form is designed for that purpose. We think student views are very valuable, and we 
would appreciate your cooperation in providing the information requested on the following pages. 

Many thanks! 
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Coitfidcitdal 


D-5 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAOtD 
The Calitornia Continunity Colloiios 

COLLEGE SrUDEMS' rERCErilOSS 


Name of (\»llouo 


What ucciipalioii aic 


DIRIXTIONS ON KATINCi: 

ExvvlU'nt means nearly Ideal, lop 5 h ID percent. 
hfor is tutally iiuuleqnate. hntioni 5 or 10 percent. 
C'iHfd Is a s({<»fi»4 ratiriii. lop t>ne (ImJ. 
ih'ltfw' I.'xinrtat iff/is is only lair, hot torn one ilm'il. 
Acct'/ftahlv is a vera Lie. the middle third. 

How wiuild yon rate the lollowinii: 

I. (lenera! success the college in lecruiiini: and letainini! dis- 
advantaged students in occupational prourams? 

JI. Provision for special services to assist disadvaniai'cd students 
in ivcupatlonai proizrams (e.g.. lutorinu. hilinuua! instruction, 
transportation services, llnancial aid)? 

3. Quality of available .ser%'ices h)r djsadvaniaijetl occnpaln)Mal 
education students? 

4. Promotion of those avuilahle services tor the disadvanlaged 
occupational education studciUs within the community? 

5. Administratioirs commitment to developing and supporting 
occupational education programs and services for the dis- 
advantaged? 

6. General success of the college in placing disadvantaged students 
wiio have completed programs in business or industrial ds? 

7. General succc;;^ of disadvantaged student Lraduaies when 
employed in bu.siness or industrial field(s)? 

8. Counseling and guidance of disadvantaged students into 
oc c u p a I i o n al p r ( ^ g r a m s'.' 

9. Systematic follow-up by the college of Llisadvaniaged occupa- 
tional graduates? 

10. Systematic valitl methods used by the college in itlentifyinL? 
disadvantaged students? 

II, Availability and utilization of special instructional materials 
for the disadvantaged (e.g., special textbooks, reference books, 
visual aids, mock-ups)? 
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Please disregard. To bo used for data prixes.sing. 
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Confidential 

DS 

COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE STUDENTS' PERClimONS 

What are the strong points of occupational education programs and services for disadvantaged students at 
your college? 


Wiat, if anything^ should be done to imprc e occupational education programs and services for disadvantaged 
students at your college? 


For Office Use Only. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The California Coninninity Colleges 


COLLEGE ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS^ PERCEPTIONS 
OF OCCUPANTION/NL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


Your community college is conducting a self-appraisal to determine the effectiveness of 
its occupational education programs and services for disadvantaged students. 

This is an important project because, as you know, the disadvantaged need special assist- 
ance to successfully prepare for employment as a result of inadequate previous education, or 
for cultural or socioeconomic reasons. 

For the purposes of such self-appraisals, the Chancellor's Office of the California Community 
Colleges has sponsored development of a special evaluation process, which includes securing the 
very valuable views of a college's occupational education advisory committee members. 

This form is designed to obtain your views. We would greatly appreciate your coopera- 
tion in providing the information requested on the following pages. Since your identity will 
not be linked with your responses, please do not sign the form. But please do be sure to 
specify the name of the advisory committee on which you serve. 


Many thanks! 


Confidential 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DLSADVANTAGEl) 
The California Coniiiuiiiity Colleiic^ 

ADVisoiiV COM Mini:!': memi^iks' I'Eiicmioss 


DIRECTIONS ON RATING; 

ExcvUvnt iiKMiis nc;ir!y idL\il. lop 5 oi 10 '.h-uoiU. 
Poor is loially iiKukHiunic. Innioin 5 or iO pL'K'cni 
Good is a simiiii riiiiiii:. top one third. 
Helow Expectaiions is oiilv fair. In u loin owe third. 
Accepfa/)/i' is awrayc. ilio niiLldIc third. 

Please answer all Ljiiesiions hased on your eoniael with the coll eye in 
ihe eapaciiy ol" an advisory eoniiniiiee niemlier. 

How would you rate the followiu"? 

1. General success of llie ct)lleL;e in recrnitiiii: and reiainiiii! dis« 
advaniai»ed sludenls in occupational programs? 

2. Provision Tor spjcial services to assist disadvaniaucd sludenls 
in occupational programs (e.g.. luiorini:. bilingual instruction, 
transportation services. Hnancial aid)? 

3. Proinotion of those available services for the disadvantaged 
occupational education students within the community? 

4. .Administration's commitment to developing and supporting 
disadvantaged programs and services for the disadvantaged 
in occupational education? 

5. General success of the college in placing disadvantaged students 
who have completed programs in business or industrial fields? 

6. General success of disadvantaged student graduates when 
employed in business or industrial field! s)? 

7. Counseling and guidance ot* disadvantaged students into occupa- 
tional programs? 

8. Systematic follow-up by the college of disadvantaged occupa- 
tional graduates? 

9. Systematic • i methods used by tiic coii-jge in Itientifying 
disadvantagcu >tudent.s? 

10. /-Xdequacy of instructional facilities tor the disadvantaged (e.g., 
mobile units, learnim! centers, classrotims) .' 


Name of College 

Advisory CtMutuitiee (specify Held) 


How long have you been a member 
of this connuiltee? 


How i)ften does this committee meet? 
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Confidential 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
The California Comnuinity Colleges 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS' PERCEPTIONS 


What are ihc strong points of occupational education programs and services for disadvantaged students at 
your collej^e? 


What, if anything, should be done to improve occupational education programs and services for disadvantaged 
students at your college? 


For Office Use Only, 
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TitlB^ HOW J.E. 'tiEIJ'S SMALL BUSINESS 


^Mtfltfr • Uohn A. Beaumont ' . ' ■ D ate Pub. 1968' 
s Small -Business Adainlstiatlon ■ • ^ - ' 
Publielier U, sL Government Printing Office. Washington, DC 20<»0g 

Tfaoher'ptr Studdnt Material -Beth ' ' goat Free Length k yBLWSB 

Grade ''Level '' >' Adult* Suggeeted Time of Uee 

OBJtCflVSS: ' ■' y ■ " . 


bo1 " " ^ 


tSVMMARr DESCRIPTIOH: Instruction* both hlgji schoo^l and adulti Individualized 
consultation; specialized clinics or instltiites; selctlon and dlBsdminatlon of ^ 
current distributive Inf oijhatlon* 


AVAILABLE INS-TRUCTOfi MATERIAL 'AND TE'STS: 

Title KNOW Y OUR TRA INING STATION • — •-. . . • ' y 

Author ' D ate Pub. 1966 

D. £• Materials Lab ^ ^ ^ 
Pub^'lishe r _l P85 Nel l JiVe n Ue^. 115 Townshend Hall« Columtyusj OH 432X0 ; 

Teacher or Student M..i ^^r ial _ Student \ Coat $r»25 Length 1? pages 

Grade Leve I gec ondary Suggeeted Time of Ude 8 hoiucs 

OBJECTIVES : \ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTI 'S : Individualized liorkDook for students to acquaint them 
with beginning rules and regulations of their jobs. Supplements greatly teacher 
orientatioh and serves as excellent lead into units such aek^dvertislhg, layout, 
personal groomin^t etc* • ' 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 
Tile California Community Colleges 

SUMMARY PROriLh: BY SITE VISIT TEAM 

PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


1.1 Specific goals aiul objectives for i)ccupational education programs 
aiui services for the disadvantaged. 

1.2 Specillc goals and objectives for the recruitment and retention 
of disadvantaged student into/in occupational programs, 

1..^ Relation of recruitment rate l\)r disadvantaged students in occupa- 
tional programs to stated goals for recruitment. 

1.4 Relation of retention rale for disadvantaged students in occupa- 
tional programs to stated goals for retemion. 

L5 Disadvantaged student completions in relation to enrollments in- 
cluding johouis {e.g.. disadvantaged students leaving school I'or 
employment in field of preparation prior to completing program 
of studies). 

1.6 Disadvantaged student placements (employment or related 
advanced education) in relation to completions. 

1.7 Information o\\ job success of former disadvantageil students 
in Held of preparation. 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

2.1 Coordination of programs and services for the disadvantaged with 
other planning organizations and agencies in the area (e.g.. 
Veterans Administration. II.R.D.. Manpower Area Planning 
Committees. County Welfare). 

2.2 Coordination of programs and services for the disadvantaged with 
other educational i)rgani/.ations in your area (e.g.. high schools, 
other community colleges, regional occupational centers). 

13 .Specific {)rovisii)ns h)r modi lied programs for disadvantaged 

occupational students wlio are w\ enrolled in any regular occu- 
pational program (e.g.. developmental or skill cla.sses not part of 
a regular vocational program, pre-vocational classes). 

PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 

.^.1 A\lminisi ration's connnitment to occuj)alional education for the 
disadvantaged. 

3.2 Organization for effective coordinatior^ and direction of occupa- 
tional education for the disadvantaged. 

.^..3 .Status of key person{s) in charge of disadvaiuaged programs and 
services on the colleue **adrninist ration team." 


College 

Date of Report: 
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COPES SUliSYS riiM: DISADVAN rA(;i:i) 
TIk» Ciilitorniu C'oinnuniit) Cdllciics 

SL'MMARY rn ornj: nv sn/' nsir n iw 

PROCliSSliS: SUPPORT PKOCTiSSliS I loiiiiiui.d ) 


3 / 4 


ills;Klvjiil;iu'd !)\ ;tll laoully jtul smii. 

.v5 l{inpli;i,sis upon iK-ciip;ilii)ii;il t'llikMiimi. .. piimnv'Iim ' .ithl yi 
aiKc lor llic dis;Klv;iiit;ii:cJ . 

.^6 Svstciualic rulli)\v-up oT ilis;ulvaiiiaL\'il >;iii.!riitN lo.;.'., nUiJchn yy 
ctuiipkMiiiii pri>«iraiiis, dropoiils. iraii>rtMs). 

.v7 SvsiciiiaiiL pcriiulic review ni" pruMiaiiis .iiiv! st-iMLes jni iho y\ 
ilisailvaiilaucJ. 

.^S l*mvision for special services lo assist liisailvaiii.ii'Oil snuIeiiiN ^. 
III necupatioiial proL'iaiiis (e.ii.. liiloriiiL'. 'Mliiii!iial iiisi iiiciion. 
iraiispurlaliiMi sciA'ices. nnaiicial aid). 


CdordiiKUioti of disaLlvaiilavzed prui;raiiis ami NcrviceN wiiii miIici -^6 
urizaiii/atioiis o\\ campus (c.ii..HOP.NVr. Ml-CI lA. sIikIcmi Jul^s) 

3.10 Curriciiluin devclnpinciil to provide di^advaiilaiied .s(iideiii> wiili 37 
individuali/.cd programs (c.^.. orieiitalioii piouiam iiulividnali/i.'d 
leariiinii: programs, research projects). 

3.1 1 Systematic valid metliods used in idem itlcation of disadvaiuaued 38 
studenis. 

RESOURCES 

4.1 Oualillcations of eoordinator(s) aiid/or director! s Mii --iiaii'e ot ad- 40 
ministering occupational programs and ser/iccs loi the dtsadvaiuaged. 

4.2 Onalifications of occupational education siall u iMkin;.' witli the 
disadvantaged. 


4.3 Number of staff ncccssar)' fur effective program and service 42 
implementation. 

4.4 Provision for in-service education oppoi tunit les Itu nciiip.nKMial 

faculty and staff working with disadvantaged -.ludeiiis (e.g.,te;icher 4.'i 
training programs, special institutes, semimirs, woriNshops and con- 
ferciicc). 

4..S .Avuilabilil) and nttli/.ation of inst rncrinihil 1.1. iiiiie> hM ih-; disiid 44 
vantageil (e.g.. mobile niiiis. learning centeis, J is'.i..oi;r. 1 

4.C) Availability and ulili/ati(ui of special iiut mk tit im.i! lii.iicii.iK lui ilic j- 
disadvantaged (e.g.. sp',;cial textbook^;, reference btx'ks. vi.Niial .iid.N. 
mock -ups ). 

4.7 Participation of advisory committee(s) I'oi the duadsain.r.'cd m 46 
shafting progianis and services. 

4..S Staff development of iniKwa tivc teclinii|ue'. and i ieati\ e .ipi^o.K hes 47 
to teaching. couiiseHng and tutoring of the disads.nii.i'.u'd. 

4. ''J Adetpiacy of mformation system informiiu.' tlisjdsjiila.'ed stud-nits .\h 
of available programs and services. 
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Foreword 


"Hire the Handicapped" is familiar and justified advice to 
employers. As has been proved, health-impaired men and women make 
excellent employees. But, first, before they can be employed and 
demonstrate their employment capability, the handicapped must be 
trained to be employable. 

More and more in California, responsibility for their 
training is being assumed by the Community Colleges. 

That is one reason I am particularly pleased that our 
sponsorship of COPES has resul ted--among other accomplishments--in 
the development of a subsystem and the drafting of a guide for evalu- 
ation of Community College programs and services for the handicapped. 

We are appreciative of the countless hours devoted to this 
important task by the many college and community representatives 
throughout the state who have been involved. It is our sincere hope 
that their efforts will be rewarded by future achievement of edu- 
cational improvements through application of the subsystem and use 
of this guide. 

We invite suggestions for subsystem and guide refinements 
so that maximum benefit may be derived by California Community 
Colleges and the handicapped students whose futures depend so 
significantly on the helping hand these institutions extend to them. 

Sidney W. Brossman, Chancellor 
California Community Colleqes 
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Introduction 


In preliminary fom, the COPES subsystem for evaluating 


programs and services for the handicapoed represents a cooperative 
effort between local community colleges in California and the 
Chancellor's Office, 


committee members and other community representatives were involved 
in the appraisals of college facilities, offerings and special 
accommodations for the handicapped which provided the groundwork 
for, and figured prominently in, the development of the subsystem* 
Most active were those directly enlisted in the project under the 
chairmanship of John R. McKinley, dean of administrative services 
at Chabot College. They included: Francisca Baldwin, coordinator 
of services to handicapped students at Pasadena City College; 
Dale Collins, specialist in academic programs. Chancellor's Office, 
California Community Colleges; Gary Graham, enabler for the physically 
handicapped at Fresno City College; Chester P. Gromacki , director of 
vocational education. Community College District, North Orange County; 
and Gilbert Ribera, enabler for handicapped students and chairman of 
the business division, Chabot College. 

The dedicated work of all these men and women is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Teachers, counselors, administrators, students, advisory 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 


WHAT THE SUBSYSTEM IS 

COPES Subsystem: Handicapped is a specialized part of COPES 
(Community College Occupational Programs Evaluation System), It has 
as its purpose the improvement of the quality and availability of 
occupational education for the handicapped student who attends a 
California community college. 

Modeled on the thoroughly tested, simple and consistent 
COPES system design, the subsystem facilitates achievement of its 
purpose by: 

• Providing easily administered procedures and instruments 
for studying aspects of occupational education related 
to the handicapped student. 

• Offering competent professional assistance in subsystem 
application. 

t Encouraging the involvement of many persons with views 
on a college's services, facilities and occupational 
offerings for the handicapped. 

t Identifying strengths and needs for improvement in 
occupational education for the handicapped. 

• Establishing a framework for college planning and 
unified action in implementation of plans. 
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Ti t U ■ ♦ ^ A^RARY FOR D.E. 


^Author » Jel^ Hommel f D ate' Pub» 197b 

• 0. E. Ma'tefials Lab, '. ~ ^ 

Pub ttBh <J » 1885 Ne IX Avenue, 115; Townshend Hall. Golutnbus^ OH 43210 

Tiaahjtjt or Student Material Teacher, Coat $2»00 Le^th 34 pages 

'■ ■ ■ ■ • ' . ^ , ■ 

Grade Leve I Secondary/Colleglate/Adult Suggeeted Time of 'Uae .. 


OBJECTIVES: 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: current listing of , book's In marketing and distribution. 
It Is current and inoludes paperteck selections. 


AVAILABLE INSTPUCTOR MATERIAL ANti TESTS. 

4 

Title KEksERSHIP HANDBOOK 


Author J ^ ^ . Date' Pub\ 

Consumer Relations t 
Pub lie her The Sperry and Hutchinsbn Company, 3003 JEast Kemper Hoad, Clncinnatlt 

' ^ ~ ' OH 45241 

Teaoher or Stwdent H.. t '':vial Student Co0t_FTee\ Length 


Grade ^Leve I S econdary/Coll e^ate/Adult Suggeeted Time of V-ne^ 

■ OBJECTIVE'S : 


SUMMARY ' DcSCRIPTIOH : An orga-nizatlon leader's guide to successful fund zaising 
ffKC ways and means chalrme/n. Detailed discussion of proven methods for planning 
V exeltlnp, effective projacts. * . - " 


O AVAILABLE f'iS'rin^ / ..:^',.L -;v.T rt:,TS. 
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HOW THE SUBSYSTEM MAY BE USED 


Application of COPES Subsystem: Handicapped will help a 
college assess what is in relation to what is desirable in occu- 
pational education for students with physical or mental handicaps 
who cannot or are not succeeding in regular occupational programs. 
Such students include those who are speech impaired, hard of hearing, 
deaf, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, neurologically 
handicapped, mentally retarded or visually impaired. 

The subsystem may be used in conjunction with the overall 
COPES system, another subsystem (i.e., disadvantaged, consumer and 
homemaking education), or separately. It should be noted that while 
the overall COPES system includes appraisal of programs and services 
for the handicapped, the scope and depth of that aporaisal obviously 
cannot be as extensive as the specially focused evaluation provided 
by the subsystem. 

HOW THIS GUIDE SHOULD BE USED 

The COPES Subsystem Guide: Handicapped, with procedures 
and instrumentation, augments the COPES System Guide. Since the 
System Guide contains important general information jiot duplicated 
here, it should be studied together with this guide by any college 
considering application of the subsystem. 

APPLICATION OF COPES SUBSYSTEM: 
HANDICAPPED 

STEPS IN APPRAISAL 

STEP ONE — College Decision 

See same step in COPES System Guide. 
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STEP TWO— -Preliminary Contact 
See same step in COPES Svstem Guide. 

STEP THREE — Team Formation 

Where the handicapped subsystem is to be used in conjunction 
with a COPES system appraisal, the COPES site visit team is selected 
to include one member specially oriented and prepared in programs 
and services related to the handicapped. This member should be 
expected to perform as a team general ist in addition to the special 
subsystem assignment. He will spend from 1 to 3 days of his site 
visit time in coordinating subsystem activities, depending on the 
magnitude of the college's programs and services for the handicapped. 

Where the handicapped subsystem is to be used independently 
of a COPES system appraisal, the COPES site visit team will have 1 to 
3 members, dependent on the magnitude of programs and services for 
the handicapped. The team will consist of experienced occupat.ional 
education specialists in the subsystem area. 

The subsystem specialist on a system appraisal team or the 
person appointed chairman of a subsystem team becomes, from the 
time of his appointment, the official liaison representative con- 
cerning application of the subsystem. From the time of team 
selection this person is the intermediary between the college and 
all persons outside the., district assisting in the study* 

STEP FOUR-"College Orientation 

Where the handicapped subsystem is to be used in conjunction 
with a COPES system appraisal, the orientation and planning visit of 
the site team chairman includes, in addition to the procedures 
described under this same step in the COPES System Guide, prepara- 
tion for the subsystem application, including: 
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0 The schedule for distribution, collection and . 
forwarding of subsystem perceptions instruments. 

• The detailed schedule for the subsystem aspect of 
the site visi t. 

• The specific coTi jge materials relating to the handi- 
capped that will be included in the package to the 
subsystem specialist on the team prior to the team 
visit or be made available during the visit. Included 
might be organization charts indicating the allocation 
of responsibilities for occupational education programs 
and services for the handicapped. 

Where the handicapped subsystem is to be used independently 
of a COPES system appraisal, the orientation and planning meeting 
purposes are identical to those described under this same step in the 
COPES System Guide, except that only subsystem activities and 
arrangements are discussed. 

(See page 10 for orientation procedures.) 

STEP FIVE — Completion of Instruments 

College personnel and others in the district participating 
in the subsystem application complete and return their perceptions 
instruments. (These instruments are briefly described on page 8 
and are shown in the instrumentation section of this guide.) 

Except for Form H-1, which is the official college position, 
all subsystem instrument responses are confidential. They will 
therefore be returned in sealed envelopes to the designated college 
contact for forwarding to a COPES service center, which will tabulate 
the data in readily usable form. 


STEP SIX— Team Site Visit 

The general plan and mission of any COPES team site visit Is 
essentially as described under this same step 1n the COPES System 
Guide* Prior to the visit, whether the subsystem Is being applied 
in conjunction with the system or independently, each subsystem team 
member will have received pertinent college materials and the 
fol lowing: 

• A copy of Form H-1 (the official College Self-Appraisal 
of Qccupatlonal education for the handicapped, signed by 
the president). 

• Computer tabulations of the perceptions of various groups* 

• A schedule of site visit activities. 

Where the subsystem is applied in conjunction with the sys- 
tem, the subsystem specialist is assigned regular functions of the 
site visit schedule in accord with the demands of the subsystem 
schedule. Priority consideration is given to the subsystem assign- 
ment and his responsibility to validate the college self-appraisal 
of programs and services for the handicapped. 

Typically, where the subsystem is applied independently, the 
site visit will be of 1 to 2 days duration. 

Whatever the form of application, delegated subsystem 
responsibilities during the site visit will include: 

• A site team organizational meeting, normally held the 
evening before visiting the college, and limited to 
site team members. Specific assignments are determined, 
and schedules and responsibilities clarified. ( Note : 
Where a single specialist is assigned to apply the sub- 
system^ independently of a system appraisal, this 
organizational meeting may be replaced by a conference 
with the college enabler for handicapped programs.) 
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One full day or more of datci qatherincj. Included will 
be such activities as: visit to special on and/or off 
campus facilities and areas provided for the handicapped, 
and in-depth interviews with key counselors, students, 
division-department chairmen, administrators and community 
representatives. A comprehensive interview should be held 
with the chief occupational administrator and other college 
persons assigned special responsibility for occupational 
support services and instruction for handicapped students 
(e.g., the enabler for handicapped students). Illustrative 
pertinent topics for investigation are: special classes; 
adaptive instructional equipment, instructional materials 
and individualized instruction; use of tutors and facil- 
itating aides to the handicapped; mobility assistance; 
counseling and guidance, pi .cement activities and follow-up 
vertical and horizontal articulation in particular 
relationship to the handicapped student; administrative 
organization and the allocation of financial resources for 
handicapped programs; relationships with the Department 
of Rehabilitation and the use of other community agencies 
working with the handicapped, including any pertinent 
advisory committees. 

A meeting of the team to prepare the oral presentation 
to the college. Where the subsystem is applied in 
conjunction with the system, the subsystem specialist(s) 
will synthesize perceptions of all team members, utilizing 
Form H-7 (Summary Profile by Site Visit Team). Where the 
subsystem is applied independently, team members will 
reach a consensus on their perceptions of various aspects 
of the support services and occupational programs pro- 
vided for the handicapped (again utilizing Form H-7). 
These perceptions will be related to the college's official 


self-appraisal as well as to the perceptions of partici- 
pating groups. Concurrences and disparities will be noted 
and used as the basis for the oral presentation. Team 
spokesmen will be selected and the presentation agenda 
planned. Typically, where the subsystem is applied in 
conjunction with the system, the team member(s) specially 
designated to apply the subsystem will act as spokesman 
(or spokesmen) for that portion of the presentation. 

• Oral presentation and informal discussion of finding^. 
Where the subsystem is applied in conjunction with the 
system, the oral presentation of the subsystem findings 
may either be conducted separately or as part of the 
system presentation, as described under this same step 
in the System Guide. Where the subsystem is applied 
independently of the system, or where the subsystem 
presentation is conducted separately from that of the 
system, this meeting normally will be held with the 
college president and key members of his administrative, 
instructional and student personnel staff who have 
special responsibilities or interests in support services 
and occupational programs for the handicapped. This 
meeting should facilitate a spontaneous interchange of 
views and clarification of information. 

• Written report. Before termination of the site visit, a 
written report summarizing the oral discussion will be 
completed in draft form by the person designated for this 
assignment. It should be given to the team chairman 

for inclusion in the overall site visit written report. 
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STEP SEVEN--Written Report 

Where the subsystem is applied in conjunction with the system, 
the draft written report will be edited as necessary, prepared in 
final form and forv/arded to the college by the system team chairman 
as part of the system written report. Where the subsystem is applied 
independently of the system, the draft written report--af ter editing 
and preparation in final form--will be forwarded to the college by 
the subsystem team chairman. 

In either case, the report is for the use of the college 
leadership in dissemination of the findings and will summarize: 

• When and where the oral presentation was held, and 
who was in attendance. 

t Strengths of the college's occupational education 
support services and instructional programs for the 
handicapped, as perceived by the site visit team. 

• Needs for improvement meriting priority consideration. 

• Other information deemed constructive. 

Appended to the report will be Form H-7 (Summary Profile 
by Site Visit Team). Other pertinent appendices also will be 
attached, to include such details as team membership, team site 
visit activities, sources of information in general terms, and 
summaries of subsystem perceptions of college staff, students and 
community representatives. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

To facilitate its application, COPES Subsystem: Handi- ' 
capped provides several easily used instruments. These include: 

• Form H-1 , College Self-Appraisal . Signed by the 
president of the college. Represents the official 
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college view of this special program of support services 
and instruction. Contains the basic factual information 
as vsell as a self-rating on various aspects of the 
college's occupational education system for the handicapped. 
Forwarded by college to designated COPES service center. 
Reproduced by the center and distributed to subsystem 
team member(s) prior to site visit. 

t Form H-2/3, College Professionals' Perceptions . Completed 
by the college enabler for handicapped students, occu- 
pational instructors, division-department chairmen, 
counselors and administrators. Provides their perceptions 
of the special programs and services for handicapped 
students at the college, from viewpoint of their programs 
and services. Returned to designate at college in sealed 
envelope. Forwarded unopened to COPES service center. 
At center, coded by occupational program or service and 
tabulated. Results furnished to subsystem team member(s) 
prior to site visit. 

t Note: No Form 4 in subsystem. 

• Form H-5, Student Perceptions * Short form which provides 
handicapped and other students in occupational programs 
an opportunity to express their virws of the support 
services and occupational programs in which they are 

p i icipants* Returned to designate at college in 
sealed envelope by class. Forwarded unopened to COPES 
service center for tabulation. Results distributed to 
subsystem team member(s) prior to site visit. 

• Form H-6, Community Perceptions . Short form designed to 
obtain views of community representatives and advisory 
committee members on the programs with which they are 
affiliated. Forwarded unopened to COPES service center 
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for tabulation. Results distributed to COPES subsystem 
team member(s) prior to site visit. 

f Form H-7, Summary Profile by Site Visit Team . Used by 
site visit team in summarizing their perceptions of 
various aspects of programs and services for the handi- 
capped at the college. Used as basis for oral presenta- 
tion to the college. Appended to site visit written 
report to college president. 

6 Form 8, Information Gathering Sheet . For use by COPES 
subsystem team member(s) for taking notes during site 
visit. (See COPES System Instrumentation.) 

ORIENTATION 

Where the subsystem is applied in conjunction with the sys- 
tem, it is desirable to add to the procedures suggested under this 
same heading in the COPES System Guide a supplementary orientation 
session for the college professional staff who will be completing 
detailed perceptions instruments (Forms H-1 , H-2/3) and may be 
interviewed in depth during the subsequent site visit. Typically 
these professional staff include: 

• College enabler for handicapped students and others 
with special responsibilities for the handicapped. 

f Occupational education teachers, department heads and 
division chairmen. 

f Counselors and other involved student personnel staff. 

f College general administrators, including directors and 
geneT'al coordinators of occupational education. 

Preferably this supplementary session should be conducted 
by the site visit chairman during his orientation visit. Subsequent 
presentations, if desired, may be made by a designate at the college. 
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other types of orientation as proposed under this same 
heading 1n the COPES System Guide may also be utili.'^ed for persons 
involved in the process in lesser detail, as well as for college 
staff not involved. 

Where the subsystem is applied independently of the system, 
it is equally important to assure that orientation be thorough and 
sufficiently widespread. For example, members of the college 
professional staff who will be most directly Involved through per- 
ceptions instruments and interviews should be shown both the general 
COPES slide presentation (see under this same heading in the COPES 
System Guide) and the COPES subsystem slide presentation. 

ACTION BY COLLEGE 

As with the overall COPES system, so with this subsystem: 
The purpose of self-study is action, if improvement 1s Indicated. 
Action by the college as a result of COPES' findings is a local 
responsibility. It is assumed that these findings will be reflected 
in the district's one-year and five-ye^r plans for vocational 
education as well as other constructive planning and action which 
may be advantageous to the college. 

TIME GUIDELINES IN SCHEDULING 

The convenient scheduling of the seven steps of COPES requires 
65 working days or about three months, whether the subsystem is 
applied in conjunction with the system or separately. The elapsed 
days from Step 1 for each of the succeeding steps are shown on page 12. 
This scheduling guideline suggests that, except under unusual cir- 
cumstances, a request should not be made after February 1 for COPES 
assistance in that academic year. Ideally a college should make its 
request prior to or early in an academic year. 
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TitE TffiWSPAPER AS A TEAGH TO^ DEVICE 


Autho r ^ . - ■ , . D ate Pub. 196? 

D# £• Materials Lab - • ' ... ^ 

Publishe r 1885 Nell Avenue » 115 Toimshend Hall# Columbus, OH 41210^ 

7#ad^«r/or Student Material Toacher Coat $2#00 Length * 31 pages 

Grade Level^ Secondary - ' Suggeated Time of Vise 12 hourg 

OBJECTIVES: ' 


SVHMAR1 DESCRIPTION : Several unique approaches to .using the newspaper In 
teaching such Distributive Education units asi applying for a job, advertising* 
business communications » display »^tc« - ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ATVD. TESTS. 


TttZel OHIO DEGA'S NUMBER ONE 


Author J Date Pub. 1973 

D. E. Materials Lab * ~ . ^ ' ' ' '■ • 

J>ubliah« r 1885 Nel l Av emie. 115 Townshend Hall. Columbus, OH ^3210 

• 70 -slides 

Taaoher or. Student Material Teacher Coat t^6»00 Len'gth 'with tape 


Grade Level Secondary • Suggested Time' of Uee — 

OBJECTIVES : ■ . , . ♦ ^ 


SUMMARY DESCFx IfTIOH : Explains in detail the events at Ohio's Fall Delegates 
Conference. 


Q'^'LABLE 'IS^TRU. .. c^UL AND TESTS: 
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COPES SCHEDULING GUIDELINES 


Step 

Action 

Maximum 
Elapsed Days* 
From Request 

1 

College request for assistance on 
self-appraisal 

0 

2 

iniLial planning Or LUrto suDsysLem 
activities with chief college 
administrator 

5 

3 

Appointment of COPES site visit team 

10 

4 

urientatTon ana pianmng visii to 
college by site visit chairman 

20 

5 

Completion and return of perceptions 
instruments to COPES service center 

35 

6 

Site visit and oral presentation by 
site visit team 

55 

7 

Written summary of oral presentation 

65 

* 

Based on 5-day work week. 



PARTICIPANT TIME REQUIREMENTS 

The amount of time required of college participants in 
applying the subsystem has not been sufficiently field-tested to 
provide accurate estimates. It will depend upon the extent to which 
the college desires to involve teachers, administrators and 
counselors, students, and community representatives in this sub- 
system appraisal. Because fewer total people will be involved, the 
total amount of time should be substantially less than for the COPES 
overall system. Tested individual participant time requirements 
relating to the overall system appear in the COPES GUIDE describing 
the system. 
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INSTRUMENTS 
COPES Subsystem: Handicapped 
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HI 

COPES SUUSYSTKM: HANDiCAPPd) 
TIr' California Ciunnumity Colloijcs 

COLLEGE SELF-APPRAISAL 
OF OCCUPATIOIMAL EDUCATIOIM PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

This form, when completed by tlie president of the coDeye, or his designate, and signed 
Ijy the ,f)resident, will represent the official college view of its system for servicing the needs of 
handicapped students enrolled in occu[)ational programs. 

Tlie form consists of two parts: 

Part I Basic factual information 


Part 1 1 - Self-rating on various aspects of the college's system 

In both parts the response format is organized into the major components of the Community 
College Occupational Programs Evaluation System (COPES), namely: 

• Goals and Measurable Program Objectives 

• Processes: Instructional Programs 

Sup[)ort Processes 

• Resources 

Your candid responses on items contained in this information request, as well as your supple- 
mentary comments, will be of great help in the evaluation effort and the resulting suggestions for 
improvement. When poor through excellent responses are requested, poor ratings should be given 
on items which in your judgment are totally inadequate, excellent ratings on those considered nearly 
ideal or exemplary in relation to other programs with which you are familiar. Good is a strong 
rating, and acceptable one which is adequate in terms of current practice but is neither strong nor 
seriously below expectations. 

The information you provide will be distributed on a confidential basis to the COPES sub- 
system site visit participant(s) prior to the visit to your campus. It will be used as background for 
interviewing and study of pertinent materials during the visit. 

Since the information represents the official college position, this cover page should be signed 
by the person completing this form (typically the director or coordinator of occupational education 
for the college or the college enablePfor the handicapped) and by the college president. 

Thank you for your cooperation in the interest of quality occupational education programs 
and services for the fiandicapped. 

Person Completing This Form: 


(Signature) (Title) 


(College) (Date) 

President: 


(Signature) (Title) 


(College) (Date) 
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HI 

COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 
The California Community Colleges 


PART I 
BASIC INFORMATION 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: HAMDICAPPEl) 
The California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF^APPRAISAL 

GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

A- 1 To wliat extent do goals and measurable objectives exist for specific occupational programs for the 
handicapped? 

( 1 ) F'stablishcd in every occupational 

program 

(2) l:stablis)ied in over 75% of occupa- 
tional program and service areas 

(3) Over half 


A-2 How would you rate the extent to which the pl anned enrollment of handicapped students in regular 
occupational programs has coincided with the stated goals of recruitment? 

(1) Excellent (2) Good (3) ^Acceptable (4) Below Expectations (5) Poor 

(6) Don't Know 

A-3 How would you rate the extent to which the retention rate of handicapped students has 
in regular occupational programs coincided with the stated goals of retention? 

(1) ^Excellent (2) Good (3) Acceptable (4) Below Expectations (5) ^Poor 

(6) Don't Know 


(4) ^Over 25% 

(5) Less than 25% 

(6) ^None 

(7) Don't Know 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 
The Californhi Comiminity Colleges 

COL LEGE SELIwiPPRA ISA L 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

B-l What v/as the full and part-time enrohnicnt of your college at the uiitial attendance report period 
of this year? 

B-2 What was the enrollment of full and part-time handicapped students hi reg ular occupational education 
programs at that time? (Unduplicated count) 

B-3 How were these handicapped students distributed by regular occupational education program? Please 
attach if available a list of the enrollments by occupational program at the initial attendance report 
period of this year, (Unduplicated count) 

B4 What was the total enrollment of handicapped students enrolled in special modified occupational 
programs?* 

B-5 (a) For which of the handicaps listed below are there occupational pro.t^rams a vailable at your college? 
List any programs that are particulady designed for the handicapped. 

Programs 

Handicap Available? Particularly Appropriate Programs 
(1) Visual 


(2) Hearing 


(3) Speech 


(4) Mentally Regarded 


(5) Serious Emotional 
Disturbance 


(6) Orthopedic 
(crippled) 


(7) Other Physically 
Impaired 


*Special occupational programs designed for handicapped students who are not succeeding or cannot succeed in 
regular occupational programs (e.g., pre-vocational programs and special classes). 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM; HANDtCAPPED 
The Cjilifornia Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SIlLF^APFRAISAL 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS (Continued) 

(b) Which of ihc following special course, for the various types of handicaps do you offer? 

Yes No 

( 1 ) Speech ilierupy 

(2) Mobihty training 

(j) Sign hinguage 

(4) Adii[)tive pliysical education 

(5 ) Psycliology 

(()) Other (list) ^ 


B'6 What occupational education programs or courses for handicapped students have been added at your 
college in the past year? Four preceding years? 

In the past year , these occupational education programs or courses were added: 

In the preceding four years, these occupational education programs or courses were added: 


B-7 What occupational education programs and courses for handicapped students have been deleted at your 
college in the past year? Four preceding years? 

In the past year , the following occupational education programs and courses were deleted: 


In the preceding four years, these occupational education programs and courses were deleted: 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM; HANDICAPPED 
The California Coinimmity Colleges 

COLLEGE SIH.F'APPRA ISA I . 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS (Contimiotl) 

B-8 iiow would you rate I ho coorUinalion of occiipalional piourams iinU services for the hatulieapped witli 
major eoininiinily auencies and orL'.ani/atioiis in tlie area? 


Aiiency 

I'xcellent 

(lood 

Acceptable 

lie low 
lixpeclations 

Poor 

Don'r 
Know 

Veterans Ad nnnist ration 







Unman Resources Development 







Department of Reliabihiation 







Welfare Deparlmeni 







Other (specify ) 








B-9 How would you rate the articuhition of occupational programs for the liandicapped wilii the major 
educational organ! /.at ions in the area? 


Hducational Ort;ani/ation 

Excellent 

Good 

Acceptable 

Below 
Expectations 

Poor 

Don't 
Know 

Fligh Schools 







Other comnuinity colleges 







ROC's and/or ROP's 







Four year colleges-univ. 







Other (specify) 








B-iO To what extent is vocational work experience for handicapped students included in your occupational 
education programs? 

(1) Included in every program (5) Less than 25% 

(2) Over 75% of the programs (6) None 

(3) Over half (7) Don*t Know 

(4) Over 25% 

Ycs^ No.. 

B-! 1 Do you do follow-up studies on former students with handicaps? 


B-I2 Does the school contact potential employers in an effort to get them 
to interview on campus? 

B-13 Does the school provide prospective employers with information relat- 
ing to the qualifications of college trained studetits? 

B-I4 What is done to educate employers to the advantages of hiring the handi- 
capped (better attendance records, fewer on the Job injuries, etc.)? 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM; HANDICAPPED 
The California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF-APPRAISAL 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS (Continued) 

B-15 Do you provide classes in continuing education for people already employed? 

B-16 Does the school obtain relevant employment information from Technical/ 
Vocational Advisory Committees? 

B«I7 How would you rate the degree to which handicapped students have been 
employed by local business and industrial finns? 


Yes 


No 


Excellent 


Good 


^Acceptable 


Below Expectations_ 


Poor 


Don't Know 


B-18 (a) In relation to community needs, how would you rate the scope and quality of your college's 
provisions of special education and related services for the handicapped enrolled in occupa- 
tional education (i.e., mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handi- 
capped, seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically handicapped, or other health impaired 
persons who by reason thereof require special education and related services)? 



Poor 

Below 
Expectations 

Scope in relation 
to needs 



Quality 




Acceptable }_Go()d 


J. 


Excellent 


Don't 
Know 


(b) If either scope or quality Is rated below excellent above, please state concisely what is required 
to achieve excellence. Use additional sheet if necessary. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 
The Ciilifornia Community Colle!»es 

COLLEGIA SELF'APmAISAL 
PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 

C*l To wluit extent are your occuputioiuil education programs and services for the handicapped being 
conducted in accordance with your special district phui for the handicapped? Please clieck only 
pjie_ response. 

a. No difterences be twee b. Oidy minor c. Major 

plan and practice. differences, ditYerences. 

/ 

If* I) or please cojicisely Sjiecify the difference. 


ERLC 


C-2 To what extent are there available special services (e.g., tutoring, counseling, remedial programs) to 

assist in courses of studies for regular occupational education programs? Please check only one response, 

(1) Available for all programs (4) Over 25% 

and courses (5) Less than 25% 

(2) For over 75% of the programs (6) None 

and courses (7) o^n't Know 

(3) Over half 

C'3 Indicate below the services available to handicapped students: 

(Check) 

(!) Special counseling 

(2) Reliabilitation Department Representatives 

(3) Special testing and evaluation 

(4) Infonnation on available occupations 

(5) Assistance at Registration 

(6) Note-takers 

(7) Interpreters 

(8) 'Large print' textbooks 

(9) Braille, tape and recorded materials 

(10) Magm'fying-amplifying equipment 

(11) Mobility a,ssistance 

(12) Special parking permits 

(13) Ramps-curbing for wheelchairs 

(14) Accessibility to all classrooms 

(15) Specially equipped restrooms 

(16) Specially equipped showers 

(17) Specially marked cam.pus maps 

(18) Accessibility to bookstore, library, auditorium, gymnasium/ fields, cafeteria 

(19) Tutors 

(20) Readers (i.e., for blind) 

(21) Test 'taking assistance 

(22) Club/group activities 

(23) Special resource center 
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H 1 1 tf * OHIO' DEca *s tops' in marketing 


Author _Date -Puh^ 1973 

D. E. Materials lab 
Pub I i Bher 1865 Nell Avenue. 116 ^Townshend Hall. Columbus. OH i^3210 

80 slides 

Teetoher or Studeiit Material Teacher Coat $15.00 Length with tape 

Grade' Level Secondary ^ 5X^ggfla"i£i^d Time of Uae 

OBJ'ECTIVES: , , . - . * ' 


SUMHARr DESCRIPTION: Explains the state oompetltlve events and jglvea a coor^ . 
dlnator material to motivate a group of students as they begin to think about 
state competition. .^Allsi^ proves to be good public relations material for showing 
to pareiits, busineiw people or for reprui'ting* . • 


AVAiLABIrB—IHSTPVCTOB MATERIAL ./nD TESTS: 


Ti't I » PROJECTS FO R jUNl6R STUDENTS . 


author ' " /Bonald Sefhan ' ^ " J)ate Pub. 19^1 

/ Em SateriaJ^'Iab ^ * f ^ ' - 
Publiaher l'665 Ne ll Ave me, 415 Tovnsfaend .Hall» Columbus, OH ^^3210 


Teaohers^r Student H.^' eria V Teacher ' ' ^Codt $2»00 Length 39 pages 
f Grade Level Secon dary Suggested Time of Uae \ 

Objectives: . \ 


SUMMARY DESCF fPTUr : Ten group projects are ouUlned for Junior DlstrlbutSt?^ 
Education studftnte. Student work fonts are included along with explanations for 
the teacher. " f - ' ♦ . 


V 


^'^^AVAKrLflBLE-..I^iJTIW:. . ' V; . :/,; AND TiSTS. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 
The Califonuu Coniimtnity Colleges 

COLLEGE SLUwiPPRAJSA L 

PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES (Continued) 

C4 Do you identify spccillc handiciipped siudents hy iiaiiic and types of disability? 
If yes. what use is made oi' this in for mat ion 7 


Cotifidetitial 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDIC APPED 
Tlie California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF- APPRAISAL 
RESOURCES . DISTRICT 

D-), iu At the initial allcndanec report period of this year, how many staff were assigned to work 
specifically in handicapped programs and/or support services in the following positions at 
your college? 


Occupational Handicapped Programs 

Education Total and Services Specifically 


Staff 

Full 
Time 

Part 
Time 

PTE 


Full 
Time 

Part 
Time 

PTE 

Administrators and Coordinators 








Instructors. Graded Day 








Instructors, Continuing Education 








Counselors 








Secretarial and Clerical 








Instructional Paraprofessionals 
(including tutors) 








Other Classified 








Other (specify) 








Total 









b. Please attach a list showing the distribution of occupational education staff assigned to programs 
and services for handicapped students, using the following format. 

STAFF 

Assignment (Title) Full-Time Part-Time PTE 

(i.e.: Enabler for Handicapped 1 • .75) 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 
The California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF^APPRA ISA L 
RESOURCES - DISTRICT (Continued) 

D-2 a. What was the openiiiny builiiot of the colleyc hist year? $_ 

b. What was the opc rat ini; budget for occuj^ational education hist year? $ 

c. What was the o|K" rating budget for the 10% set -aside VEA funds for 

the handicai^ped hist year? $ 

d. i^lease provide an attachment showing how these 10% set -aside funds 
were spent hist year, 

e. 1^1 ease attach the VI: A Phm for using these funds tiiis curr ent year. 

Do For which handicapped areas docs the district claim special State apportionment? 
(Please list) 


D-4 In considering the source of funds being allocated to programs and services for the handicapped in 
ihc current year, indicate by rank their relative importance: ('T' = source of most funds) 

Source Rank 

VEA 10% set-asides 

Special State apportionment 

Other federal-state project grants 

Local district revenues 

Other (list) 

D-5 Please list the titles, purposes, funding agency, and amount of funds received the past 3 years for 
special projects relating to the handicapped: (attach list if desired) 

Project Title/Purpose Agency Amount 


D-6 Mow would you rate the Board's policy commitment to occupational education for the handicapped 
througli such tangible evidence as policy statements and budget support? 

Poor Below Expectations ^Acceptable Good Excellent Don't Know 
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COLUXii: SFLI -ArPRAlSA i 

RESOURCES - DISTRICT (Continued) 

WluH are the cviclcnccs of this I'oniniitiiieiU? Plensc state concisely in space below and/or on additional 
sheet if required. 


What evidences are there, if any. of a lack of comnutmeni? Please state concisely in space below 
and/or on additional sheet if required. 


D-7 Mow would you rate the Ad ministration's conimitmenc to occupational education^ for the handicapped? 


Poor 


Below Expectations 


Acceptable 


Good 


Excellent 


Don't Know 


What are the evidences of this commitment? Please state concisely in space below and/or on 
additional sheet if required. 


What evidences are there, if any, of a lack of commitment? Please state concisely in space below 
and/or on additional sheet if required. 


D-S 


How would you rate broad faculty support of occupational education for the handicapped at your 
college? 


Poor 


Below Expectations 


Acceptable 


Good 


Excellent 


Don't Know 


What are the evidences of this support? Please state concisely in space below and/or on 
additional sheet if required. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 
The California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE StLF^APPRAISAL 
RESOURCES - DISTRICT (Continued) 

What evidences are there, if any, of lack of support? Please state concisely in space below and/or 
on additional sheet if required. 


D-9 How would you rate community support for handicapped programs and services in occupational 
education at your college? 

Poor Below Expectations Acceptable ^Good Excellent Don't Know 


What are the evidences of support? Please state concisely in space below and/or on additional sheet 
if required. 


What are the evidences, if any, of lack of support? Please state concisely in space below and/or 
on additional sheet if required. 


D'lO Does the college have a special advisory committee(s) for the handicapped? Yes No 

If yes, please list below: 


D-1 1 How would you rate the effectiveness of the college in obtaining contributions of personnel, 
consulting assistance, equipment and/or funds for occupational education programs and services for 
the handicapped from labor, business, industry, and the professions? 

Poor ^Below Expectations Acceptable pood Excellent Don't Know 


What are the evidences of this support in recent years? Please state concisely in space below 
and/or on additional sheet if required. 
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PART II 


SELF-RATING 


ERIC 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICaVPPEI) 
Tlie California Comnumity Colleges 


This questionnaire seeks to discover how well this college is providing instruction, counseling, 
and courses to prepare student:-: f;jr paid employment and job careers - students with handicaps/ 
disabilities such as to interfere with their employment opportunities. 

On the following pages, the college administration is requested to self-rate various aspects of 
occupational education programs and services for handicapped students at the college. On 
some items substantial variation may exist among programs, departments or divisions. On 
these items, the respondent may, in addition to giving an overall rating, also desire to indicate 
his judgment of the perceived variation, as follows. 


EXAMPLES 


Use of individualized instruction (e.g., pro- 
grammed learning, self-paced instruction, 
tutoring) for the handicapped. 

Quality of occupational instruction for the 
handicapped. 

Provision for vocational work experience in 
occupational education program.s for the 
handicapped. 

Systematic follow-up of handicapped 
students who have completed occupa- 
tional programs. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 
The California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF^ APPRAISAL 

GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



1.1 Dcvclopnicnt and coniiininicution of goals for joh-rclatcd educa- 
lioiial prouranis for handicapped students (i . c. those students with 
physical, mental, crnotiunal and other health-impairing handicaps). 

1.2 Degree lo which enrollment objectives are set for the number of 
handicapped students sought in each occupational (i.e., job pre- 
paration) program. 

1.3 Nmnber of handicapped students actually enrolled in occupational 
programs in relation to enrollment objectives. 

1.4 Number of handicapped students who complete occupational 
programs, including jobouts.* 

1.5 Handicapped student placements (employment or related advanced 
education) in relation to completions. 

1.6 Information on job success of handicapped former students in 
field of preparation. 


16 


17 


IB 


19 


20 


21 


PROCESSES. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

2.1 Agreement of the VEA District Vocational Education Plan for 
handicapped studeivts^ith actual programs in operation. 

2.2 Quality of occupational instruction for the handicapped. 

2.3 Provision of special modified courses for students with particular 
handicaps, 

2.4 Growtii and/or modification of offerings available to the handi- 
capped during past five years. 

2.5 Articulation with other educational organizations in your area 
(e.g.. high schools, other community colleges, regional occupational 
centers) in providing for community occupational needs for the 
handicapped. 

2.6 Provision for vocational work experience in occupational education 
programs for the handicapped. 


22 

23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 
29 


* Students leaving school for employment in field of preparation prior 
to completing college program of studies. 


Please disregard. To be used for data processing. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 

The Calitoniia Community Colleges 

COL LEGE SELf'APPRA ISA L 
PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 

3.1 Atlministratioirs commitment to occupational education for the 
handicapped. 

3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of occupa- 
tioniil education for the handicapped. 

3.3 Recognition '»y the faculty and administration of the importance 
of the position of Enable r for the Handicapped. 

3.4 Awareness of the college's occupational education goals for the 
handicapped by all faculty and staff. 

3.5 Emphasis upon occupational education counseling and guidance 
to handicapped students. 

3.6 Effectiveness in finding employment for handicapped students and 
contributing to their on-going job success. 

3.7 Recruitment of handicapped students into occupational education 
programs. 

Systematic follow-up of handicapped students: 

3.8 Who have completed occupational programs. 

3.9 VVIio have dropped out. 

3.10 Who have completed college transfer programs. 

3.11 Use of job success and failure information of handicapped student 
graduates in program improvement. 

3.12 Promotion of occupational education's strengths, merits, and oppor- 
tunities for handicapped students to the public and its representatives. 

3.13 Participation of handicapped students in developing the VEA 
District Vocational Education Plan for the handicapped. 

3.14 Systematic collection and use of information on employment oppor- 
tunities and community needs for occupational programs available to 
the handicapped (labor market data, etc.), 

3.15 Coordination of college's community occupational education needs 
analysis with those of agencies in the area which work with the handi- 
capped. 

3.16 Use of off-campus resources to assist in gathering identification data 
on handicapped students. 

3.17 Use of on-campus resources to assist in gathering identification data 
on handicapped students. 

3.18 Special assistance and infomiation provided for handicapped students. 



30 


32 

33 
34 

35 
36 

37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 
47 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 
Tlie Califoniiu Coniiminity Colleges 

COLLhai-: Sl-LF^APPRAISA L 

RESOURCES 

4.1 Provision for coordination inul/or direction of liandiciipjxxl programs 
and support slm'vIccs. 

4.2 Qualillcations of ct)ordiiKnor(s) and/tir dircctor(s) in diarge of admin 
istcring occupational prv)granis and services t'or the luindicapped, 

4,.> Number of stalT necessary for programs and service imi)lementation. 

4.4 Oualillcations of instructional stalT working with the liandicapped. 

4.5 In-service eJucaiion opportunities for occupaticnial raculty and staff 
working wiih liandlcapjK'd students (e.g., teaclier training programs, 
special institutes, seminars, workshops and conferences). 

4.6 Provisions for systematic evaluation of program and servkrc personnel 

4.7 Use of paraprofessionais (e.g.. aides, teacher assistants) to assist 
with tlie handicapped. 

4.8 .Adequacy and availability of instructional facilities (excluding 
equipment) lor the handicapped. 

4.^) Adequacy and availability of instructional equipment adapted for 
use by the handicapped. 

4.10 Adequacy and availability of special instructional materials for the 
handicapped. 

4.1 1 Use of individualized instruction (e.g., programmed learning, self- 
paced inst motion, tutoring) for the handicapped. 

4.12 Use of advisor)^ comniitteefs) for the handicapped. 

4.13 Use of community resources related to the handicapped in class 
instruction (e.g., field trips, outside speakers, borrowed equip- 
ment). 

4.14 Contributions of personnel, equipment and/or funds from labor, 
business, industry and the professions, to assist handicapped 
students. 

Provisions in current operating budget for: 

4.15 Instructi(Mial programs for the handicapped. 

4.16 Support services for the handicapped. 
Provisions in capit:il outlay budget for: 

4.17 Progranis and services for the handicapped. 


Please elaborate on your views, if you so desire. Use extra sheets if necessary 
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titU PUBLICITY HAMDBQOIC 


Autho r • I Date ' Pub, 

Consumer Relations * . 


Pubti&her -The Suerry and Hutchinson ComranYp Kemper Hoad. Cincinnati^ 

. OH 452ifl 

Ttdoher or Student Mater -Lai Student Coat Free Length 

■ . , • ' • . ■ % , . 

Gr.ade Level SecondeiTy/Colleglate/Adult Suggeetednime of Uee 
OBJECTIVES: ^ . ' ' 


''RIPTION: A step-tiV-sts]!) guide to the eff ectly^Mlse of conunloa- 
F^pared especially for those In charge of publicizing the actlVltleV 
olzatlon* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


A SEIECTED, ANNOTAlED BIBLIOGHAPHY 
Tit le FX)R RES EARCHERS IN BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE ECUGftTION 


Author Kenyth. E» Everard Date Pub. 1969 

Puhli eher Trfekon Sta-t e GoJ^^ege.-^Trenton. NJ 

Teaoher gr Student erial Both . Coat Length 11 iiges' 

Grade Level S^condaryyColleglate/Adul t Suggeated- Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: , 


SUMMARY DEScilPMON : a bibliography of Indexes, general and special, general 
rasearch sources In education, selected mlscellaj^ous references,' general Beleotad 
periodicals In professional business and dlstrlbutlTe education, yearbooks, and ■ 
monographys, and microfilm studies.. 


r-n9r--LABLE INSrRV('. //II AND TESTS. 

-656-. - 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM; HANDICAPPED 
The California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF-APPRAISA L 

Please answer the following; (Use extra sheets if necessary) 

1. Wiuu are the chief occupational education strengths of your college as related to the handicapped? 


2. What are the needed major improvements, if any, in occupational education for the handicapped in your 
college and what action is required to achieve these improvements? 


For Office Use Only, 
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COLLEGE PROFESSIONALS^ PERCEPTIONS 
OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Your collecje has requested appraisal of its occupational education programs and 
services for the handicapped through af)plication of a subsystem of the Community College 
Occupational Programs Evaluation System (COPES). 

A particularly important part of the appraisal process is the securing, and synthesizing, 
of the perceptions of college professionals from the view(:)oint of the programs and services 
in which they are involved. (These persons include the college enabler for handicapped 
students, occupational instructors, division chairmen, department heads, counselors and admin- 
istrators.) 

This form is designed to secure your perceptions. Your candid rating of the items 
contained in tlVis information request, as well us your supplementary comments, will he of 
great help in the evaluation effort and the resulting suggestions for imfjrovement. 

The information you provide will be strictly confidential. It will be seen only by 
COPES research members responsible for taljulating the information. When tabulations are 
complete, your information sheets will be destroyed. 

Please do not sign this form. But do be sure to provide the identification requested 
for purposes of tabulation. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS 

On the following pages you are asked to give your perceptions of occupational 
education programs and services for the handicapped in your coHege. The items you are 
asked to rate are grouped into the major COPES components, namely: 

• Goals and Measurable Program Objectives 

• Processes: Instructional Programs 

Support Processes 

• Resources 

"Handicapped" refers to those students with physical or mental disabilities who cannot 
or are not succeeding in regular occupational programs and who, for that reason, require spe- 
cially designed programs or related services. Such students include those who are speech im- 
paired, hard of hearing, deaf, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, mentally retarded or 
visually impaired. 

We shall appreciate your rating these items by checking your best judgment on a five- 
point scale ranging from poor to excellent. Only check one answer per item , but be sure to 
check every item so that information from your college will be complete. Don't know, not 
applicable and none columns are provided for checking when one of those responses is appro- 
priate. 

Poor ratings should be given on items which in your judgment are totally inadequate, 
excellent on those considered nearly ideal or exemplary in relation to other programs with 
which you are familiar. Good is a strong rating, and acceptable one which is adequate in 
terms of current practice but is neither strong nor seriously below expectations. 

In brief, ratings are relative to what you consider to be typical current practice. It 
is important to remember that: 

• These are your perceptions. Therefore, ,this instrument should not be 
discussed with anyone else prior to your completing It. 

• Your first impression probably is best and should be used in your rating. 

• At the end of the instrument, you will have an opportunity to elaborate 
on factors you consider particularly important. 

• Your responses are strictly confidential. Your responses will be forwarded 
unopened to the COPES Service Center for tabulation. Responses are grouped 
to insure confidentiality. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 


ERIC 
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COPES SUIJSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 
*I'lic California Coninumity Colleges 

rERCIjniONS OF COLLl'Xil:: rROrh'SS/ONALS 
GOALS AND MEASURABLE PKOGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1.1 Development and cDtnnuinicai ion of goals for job-related educational 
p'rt^grains for handicapped students (i.e., liiose stuilents with physical, 
mental, emotional and otlier healih-iiiipairinu handicaps). 

1.2 Deiuee to which enronmeni objectives are set I'or tlie number of 
handicapped students sougiu in each occupational (i.e., job pre- 
paraiiiMi) program. 

Numlier o(' liandicapped students actually enrolled in oceupalitinal 
prouranis in relation ir, enrollment objectives. 


1.5 liandicapped student placenienis ( employ nienl or related advanced 
education) in rehiiion to completions. 


PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

2.1 Agreement of the VEA District Vocational Education Plan for 
handicapped students with actual programs in operation. 


Growth and/or modification of offerings available to the handi- 
capped during past five years. 


*Stadents leaving school for employment in field of preparation prior 
to completing college program of studies. 



16 


17 


18 


1,4 Number t>f handicapped students wlu) complete occupatitmal 19 
programs, including jobouLs.* 


20 


Information on job success of handicapped former students in field 21 
of preparation. 


22 


23 


Quality of occupational instruction for the handicapped. 24 

Provision of special modified courses for students with particular 25 
handicap,^. 


26 


2.5 Articulation with other educational organizations in your area 

(e.g., high schools, other community colleges, regional occupational 27 
centers) in f)roviding for community occupationaJ needs for the 
h andicapped. 

2.6 Provision for vocationid work experieiice in occupational education 28 
programs for the handicapped. 

V 29 


Please disregard. To be used for data processing. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF COLUGi: PROfhSS10j\ALS 
PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 

3.1 Administration's commitment to occupational education for the 
luindicappcd, 

3.2 Organization for elTectivc coordination and direction of occupa- 
tional education for the handicapped, 

3.3 Recognition by the faculty and administration of the importance 
of the position of Enabler for the Handicapped. 

3.4 Awareness of the college's occupational education goals for the 
handicapped by all faculty and staff. 

3.5 [Emphasis upon occupational education counseling and guidance 
to handicapped students. 

3.6 Effectiveness in finding employment for handicapped students 
and contributing to their on-going job success. 

3.7 Recruitment of handicapped students into occupational education 
programs. 

Systematic follow-up of handicapped students: 

3.8 Who have completed occupational programs, 

3.9 Who have dropped out. 

3.10 Who have completed college transfer programs. 

3.1 1 Use of job success and failure information of handicapped student 
graduates in program improvement. 

3.12 Promotion of occupational education's strengths, merits, and oppor- 
tunities for handicapped students to the public and its representatives, 

3. 1 3 Participation of handicapped students in developing the VE A 
District Vocational Education Plan for the handicapped. 

3.14 Systematic collection and use of information on employment oppor- 
tunities and community needs for occupational programs available to 
the handicapped (labor market data, etc.). 

3.15 Coordination of college's community occupational education needs 
analysis with those of agencies in the area which work with the handi- 
capped. 

3.16 Use of off-campus resources to assist in gathering identification data 
on handicapped students, 

3.17 Use of on-campus resources to assist in gathering identification data 
on handicapped students. 

3.18 Special assistance and information provided for handicapped students. 



30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
48 
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H-RCKPTIOSS or COLU'iai: PROriiSSIONALS 
RESOURCES 

'I.I Provision lur coonlifiaiioii and/ur direction of liandicaf^pod prouranus 
aiul supi^oii services. 

4,2 OualificaiitMis of cotudiiuilor(s) ami/or direct()r(s| in charge of adiiiiii' 
isleriiiu occuj)ational programs and services for tlie liaiKlicapped. 

4..^ Number of sialT necessary Ibr progiams and sers'ice implenicmation. 

4.4 Oualillcaiions of insi ructiona! siafi" \vi>rking with the luuKlicapped. 

4.5 In-service education ojiportunities for occiii)ational faculty and staff 
working with iuindicappcd students (e.g., teacher training programs^ 
special institutes, seminars, workshops and conferences). 

4.6 Provisi{;ns for systemaiic cvahiation of program and service personnel, 

4.7 Use of paraprofessionais (e.g.. aides, teacher assistants) to assist with 
the handicapped. 

4.8 Adequacy and avaihibihty of instructional facilities (excluding 
etjuipment) for the handicapped. 

4.9 Adequacy and availability of instructional equipment adapted for 
use by the handicapped. 

4.10 Adequacy and availability of special instructional materials for the 
handicapped. 

4.1 1 Use of individualized instruction (e.g., programmed learning, self- 
paced instruction, tutoring) for the handicapped. 

4.12 Use of advisory committee(s) for the handicapped. 

4.13 Use of community resources related to the handicapped in class in- 
struction (e.g., Held trips, outside speakers, borrowed equipment). 

4-14 Contributions of personnel, equipment and/or funds from labor, 

business, industry and the professions, to assist handicapped students. 

Provisions in current operating budget for: 

4.15 Instructional programs for the handicapped. 

4.16 Support services for the handicapped. 
Provisions in capital outlay budget for: 

4.17 Programs and services for the handicapped. 



Please elaborate on your views, if you so desire. Use extr-. sheets if necessary. 
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56 
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58 
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61 

62 
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64 
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PERCEmONS or COLLEGE PROfTSSIONALS 

1. What arc the chief occupational education strengths of your college as related to the handicapped? 


2. What are the needed major improvements, if any. in occupational education for the handicapped in your 
college and what action is required to achieve these improvements? 


For Office Use Only. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS 


OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


FOR TH^ HANDICAPPED 


Your college wants to find out how good a job it is doing in providing occupational 
education programs and services for handicapped students. 

As you know, handicapped students include those who are speech impaired, hard of 
hearing, deaf, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, mentally retarded or visually impaired. 

To evaluate programs and services for the handicapped here and on other campuses in 
the state, the Chancellor's Office of the California Community Colleges has sponsored the 
development of a special process, which includes finding out what students think. 

This form is designed for that purpose. We think student views are very valuable, and 
we wQuld appreciate your cooperation in providing the information requested on the follow- 
ing pages. 

Many thanks! ^ 


ERIC 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS' PERCEFTIONS 


N;nne of College: 

Date 


Wliai occii(XJtion are you stiulyifii^ for? 


DIRIXTIONS ON RATING: 

Excellent moans nearly ideal, top 5 or 10 percent. 
Poor is totally inadequate, bottom 5 or 10 percent. 
Gooil is a stroMi; ratiiiii. lop one third. 
/iWovv Exiicvtations is only fair, bottom one third. 
Acceptable is avcrau:e. the middle third. 


How would you rate the following: 

1. Reputation of the college as a place for handicapped students 

lC5 prepare for employment? 


Are you handicapped? Yes 


No 


(Ty^ye of handicap) 



4. 


6. 


8, 
9. 

10. 

11, 


16 


Quality of instruction and courses available to assist handicapped 

cfiiilnnf? nrpnnrt* t'nr work? 


Students prepare for work 

Adequacy of special facilities on campus to a.ssist handicapped 
students. (Toilets, maps, adaptive instructional equipment, etc.)? 

Adequacy of special instructional materials to assist handicapped 
students. (Visual aids, texts, handouts.)? 

Willingness and desire of instructors to assist and accommodate 
handicapped ,stLidents? 

Availability and helpfulness of counselors in career-planning and 
job preparation? 

Availability of information about college programs which pre- 
pare for various occuj)a lions? 

Provision of special classes for students with particular handicaps? 

Provision of spcci:il assistance outside the classroom (tutors, 
readers, etc,)? 

Provision of club or other special interest or social group 
activities for handicapped students? 

Helpfulness in finding employment for handicapped students and 
contribuiine to their on-goinu success? 


18 

19 
20 
2t 

22 
23 
24 

25 

26 


27 


lease disregard. To be used for data processing. 
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STUDENT PERCEPTIONS' OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

What are the strong points of the college's programs which allow handicapped students to prepare for work? 


Mow would you improve the occupational programs and the services available to handicapped students? 


Please help us to evaluate this form by completing the questions below. Use additional page if required. 


1. Do you think all questions are clear? Yes No 

(Give numbers of those unclear) 


2. Are there questions that are inappropriate? Yes No 

(Give numbers below) 


3, Are there other questions we should ask? Yes No 

(Please list any below) 
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Title SIMUIATIOyiS AND g^MES ' ^ 


Author Jpmy G» Koetilngpr «> ' Dhte Tub. 1972 

B. E. Materials *Lab . " ' 

PubtiBhe r 1885 Hell Avenuet 415 Tovnshend Hali; ColuMbus^ OH ^3210 ' / 

Teacher or Student Material Teacher Co g t 00 Length .77 Tama- 

Grade Level Secondaiy Suggested Time of Vae . % 

OBJECTIVES: ' 


SVMMARY DESCRIPTION: A basic guide ^ to .naiAetlng and business orlisntad guses. 
The Bianual explains the gaone and lists the nane and address of ^he d^^orce and pzi.ce 


AVAILABLE ISSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Tit I e ' SUG GEST ED PROGRAM OF STUDY FOR THE TWO YEAR HIGH SCHOOL D>E> PBOGBAM 

ituthor 1 .__ Date_i^ub. 196? 

D» E« Materials I^b 

PubZrtfhe r ' 1885 Ne il Ave nue> 115 Tovnshend Hall> Columbus^ OH 43210 ~ 

teacher or Student Material Teacher Coet $2»00 Length 21 tatices 

Grade^e.v^l Secon dary Sugg^oted Tim^ of Uee 


OBjIECfflVES 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : A program of ' study developed to be used in the Junior 
and senior year D*E)i Topic areas are dealt with on a general basis with important 
sub-topics listed. 


O AVAILABLE INL\hU^ . ' . . ^^aL AND TE^TS : • 
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COMMUNITY PERCEPTIONS 
OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AMD SERVICES 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Your community college is conducting a self-appraisal to determine the effectiveness 
of its occupational education programs and services for handicapped students. 

This is an important project because, as you know, the handicapped need special 
assistance to successfully prepare for employment- 

For the purposes of such self-appraisals, the Chancellor's Office of the California 
Community Colleges has sponsored development of a special evaluation process, which 
includes securing the very valuable views of a college's occupational education advisory 
committee members and other community representatives. 

This form is designed to obtain your views. We would greatly appreciate your co- 
operation in providing the information requested on the following pages. Since your identity 
will not be linked with your responses, please do not sign the form. But please do be sure 
to specify the name of the advisory committee on which you serve or the organization with 
which you are affiliated. 


Many thanks! 
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COMMUNITY PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPA nONAL 
FDUCA TION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Name t)!" College, 


H6 


Indicate your relationship to college: (check one) 
Community Agency Representative 
College Advisory Committee Member 
Other 

How often does this group meet with the college? 


In what ways have you (or your agency) been asked to participate in college affairs affecting handicapped students? 


DlRraiONS ON RATING: 

Excellent means nearly ideal, top 5 or 10 percent. 
Poor is totally inadequate, bottom 5 or 10 percent. 
Good is a strong rating, top one third. 
Below T.xpectations is onJy fair, bottom one third. 
Acceptable is average, the middle third. 

Please answer all questions based on your contact wiHi the college in the capacity 
of a community representative or advisory committee member. 

How wouJd you rate the following: 


1. Reputation of the college as a place for handicapped students to prepare 
for employment? 

2. Efforts the college makes to identify disabled students and refer them 
to appropriate community agencies? 

3. Acceptance in this general community of handicapped persons for 
employment? 

4. Quality of instruction and courses available to assist handicapped 
students prepare for employment? 

5. Efforts made in the community by the college to recruit handicapped 
students and promote college programs which prepare them for employ- 
ment? 

6. Support and assistance from the general community for the employment- 
preparation education provided by the college for handicapped students? 

7. Administration's responsiveness to handicapped students who seek occupa- 
tional programs? 

8. Efforts of the college to contact employers who might provide jobs for 
the han^licapped? 

9. Success on the job of the college's graduates employed in occupations or 
by employers familiar to you? 

10. Instruction and courses made available by the college for handicapped 
persons now employed to upgrade or retrain themselves? 

1 1 . Adequacy of instructional facilities and adaptive equipment in the college? 

12. Provision for work experience to give job exposure/experience to handi- 
capped students? 

13. Responsiveness of the college to suggestions from your agency, group, or 
advisory committee? 

rase disregard. To be used for data processing. 
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Confidential 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 
The CiUifomia Community Colleges 

COMMUNITY PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


What are the strong points of the occupational program as it affects lumclicapped students? 


Miat are the principal needs for improvement in services or occupational programs for handicapped students? 


Please help us evaluate this form by completing the questions below. 


1. Do you think all questions are clear? Yes No 

(Give numbers of those unclear.) 


2. Are there questions that are inappropriate? Yes No 

(Give numbers below.) 


3. Are there other questions we should ask? Yes No 
(Please list any below.) 


For Office Use Only. 
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College: 

^ Dale; 
COPES SUBSYSTEiM. MANDlCAPPElJ^ 

The California Comnninity C()llci»es 

SUMMARY rROnU-: BY SITh: VISIT TEAM 

PEKCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1.1 Dcvclopiuoni aiul coiiinuiiiic:ilit)n of yoiils for job-ickiiod cdiical ioniil 
proiiniiTis Tor luitulicapped stddonts (i.e.. those sdidcnis with piiysicaL 
ineiilal, oinoiioiuii and oiiicr hcalili-iiupairini: handicaps). 

1.2 Degree to whieli eiu\)llnieiu objeelives are set for the number ol* 
handicapped sliidenls soiit'Ju in each occiip;Uit>iud (i.e.. Job pre- 
paralion ) proiirntn. 

1.3 Nuinbei of handicapped sludenis jciuahy enrolled in nceiipaiional 
programs in relation li) enrollment objeelives. 

1.4 Number t)t* bandicLipped students who eoin|)lete occupational 
programs, including jobuuts. ^ 

1.5 liandicjppetl sliideni |)lacenients (emiiloynienl or reUiied advanced 
education) relation lu completions. 

1.6 lnl\)rnKition on job success of liaiidieai^i^ed former students in field 
of prejia ration. 


H-7 



16 


17 


IS 


20 


21 


PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 


2.1 Agreement of the Vli.-V IJisirict Vocational liducation Plan for 
handicapped students with actual pro'::rains in operation. 

2.2 Quality of occupational instruction for the handicapped. | 

2.3 Provision of .special .modiUcd courses for students wjih pjriiciilar 
handicaps. 

2.4 Growth and/or modificalion (^f offerings available to the hautli- 
caj)p ' during past five years, 

2.5 Articulation with other educational organizations in your area 
(e.g., high schools, other coninumity colleges, regional occupational 
centers) in providing for comnumity occupational needs for tiic 
handicapped. 

2.6 Provision for vocational work experience in (occupational education 
programs for the hatulicapped. 


23 


24 


25 


2f> 


27 


28 


^Students leaving school for etnployment in Held of prcparatioti prior 
to-completing college program of studies. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 
The California Community Colleges 

SUMMARY riWllLli liY Sm: VISIT rilAM 

PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 



3.1 AdministratiDii's coniinrimciit tii tvcitpatioiiiil education for llic 
haiulicappeil. 

3.2 Oriiani/.atiou for elTective coordination and direction of occupa- 
tional education t'ur the handicapped. 

3.3 Recognition hy the faculty and administration ot' the importance 
of the position of Knabler for the Handicapped. 

3.4 Awareness of the cijlleue's occujiational education goals for the 
handicapped hy all faculty and staff. 

3.5 l'jnpha.sis upon occupational education counseling and guidance 
to handicapped students. 

3.6 liffectivcness in tlnding employment for handicapped students 
and contributing to their on-going job success. 

3.7 Recruitment of handicapped students into occupational education 
programs. 

Systematic follow-up of handicapped students: 

3.8 Who have completed occupational programs. 

3.9 Who have dropped out. 

3.10 Who have completed college transfer programs. 

3.1 I Use of job success and failure information of handicapped student 
graduates in program improvement. 

3.12 Promotion of occupational education's strcngth.s, merits, and oppor- 
tunities for handicapped students to the public and its representatives. 

3.13 Participation of handicapped students in developing the VLiA 
District Vocational Education Plan for the handicapped. 

3.14 Systematic collection and use of information on cniploynient oppor- 
tunities and community needs for occupational programs available to 
the handicapped (labor market data, etc.). 

3.15 Coordination of college's community occupational education needs 
[inalysis with those of agencies in the area which work with the handi- 
capped. 

3.16 Use of off-campus resources to assist in gathering identification data 
on handicapped students. 

3.17 Use of on-canipus resources to assist in gathering identification data 
on handicapped students. 

3.18 Special a.ssistancc and information provided for handicapped stutlents. 


m 

.M 
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COPl'S SUUSYSTLM: HANDICAPPLI) 
riic CalHomlii Cmniminity Collciics 

si'MMARY niioriij,' /{ )' siri: i 'jsjr jr \}i 

RESOURCES 


4.1 

4.: 

4.4 
4.5 

A.b 
4.7 

4.S 

4/) 

4.10 

4.11 

4.12 
4.13 

4.14 

4.(5 
4.1(1 

4.17 


Lse of (\inipri)rc.s.sinj);ils jci:.. aitUvs. IcachiT ;is.si.si;ints) in js.sisi vvilh 
ilk* li;iiulic;jp{>cd. 

Aiicijuacy ami avuilabiliiy of in.slriu'iii)na! raciliiics (cxcliuliuu 
ctjuiptuont) lor the lKmLliL'ap[)cil. 

AiU'tjuacy ami avaikihility instructuxial LMjiiipmcni lulaptcd fur 
use h\ the liaiKliciiprKHl. 

AiU'tjiKicy and avaihiliility of special inslniclional niaierials tnr the 
haiulieapped. 

Use of iiuliviiliiali/cd iiislruetioii (e.i:.. proiiraiumed leaniiiii!. Nelf- 
paced iiistnieiioii. tutoriiiu) for tlie haiRlicapjied. 

Use nl' advisory cuinmittee(s) tor the handicapped. 

Use of conunuiiity resources related to llie handicapped in class 
insiruction (e.ir.. tleld trips, outside speakers, borrowed equipment). 

(."onlributions of personnel, eiiuipiuent and/or funds from lal^or. 
business. induslr>' and the professions, lo assist handicapped sludenis. 

IV<n'isioiis in current operating budget for: 

histructional proLiranis tor l!ie handicapiied. 

Support services f()r the handicapped. 
Provisions incajiital outlay buduet for: 

Proi^ranis and services for (lie liandicappctL 



Provision foi ct>ordnKUlon and/oi diieciion of handicapfied i)iourains 
and sup()oil set vices. 

^hiallllcations of cooidlnaioiis) and^or dnectot(s) ui chaise of adinm- 
islerinu occupatituial pr(»urafns aful scimccn foi the handicapped. 

Ninnbei of staff necessarv for jiro'^raniN aiul service Iniiilenientation, 

(.)uahlkalious of iii.stiuctional staff workini: with tlie handicapped. 

In-service education oppori nnilies for occupatio/uil facnhy and staff 
\\orkin.ii with liamlicapped students le.u., teachei trainiiie ptoiiranis. 
>|K*cial 4nNtitutes, seminars. worksiu>pN and conteiences). 
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Provisions t*or s\'steinatlc evaluation of pioiiram and service persoiuiel. 54 
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TITLr: C']P-:S (C'l^v^ijvi TY CQLLFG'^ OrcUC»MlPNAL oooG^AMS fVALUATIDN SYSTfM) 


jESC" I r'-)5? : 'J^GUIO^S; '^PJ^CG^^M fVAlUATION: ^^EQUCATMNAL ASSFSSMENT; 
EnjCA r I r3M \L P^OG^AMS; VJCATIONAL ^"^IJCATl^M; *C OM»"^UN I T Y CC3LLt:GtS; =5^6 VALUAT I ON 
TFCHMIOU-:^ 


rr)p,5 v-^^ICf: '.IF ^VATL-^RLF IN VT-E^IC SET. 


I5SU': V.7N-^.^t( 1974)PP. 616 


ABST"^CT: THIS CnMMij\|ITY COLLEGrr OCClPATIONAL PC'OGRAyS FVALUATIGM SYSTEM 
(CHPES) GMM^ IS DESIGNED T.l ASSIST ANY CAL I f=*3f^iMI A COMMUNITY COLLFGE IN 
nBJ-CMV= SELF--APP^ AI SAL 3f ITS OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, EITHFP WITH OP 
WITHOUT P-PAC^TIAL VALIDATION ^-Y A COPES SIT- VISIT TEAM. CGPFS MAY RE UTILIZED 
FOR V ALU AT I if.^ OF A COLLFGE* S -MTIRF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM, AS WELL AS 
FOP '^'•^'^ClrlC PA-TS HF J^E SYSTEM. IN THE P'^OJECT'S FIRST TWO YEARS, WITH 
LEAHE-SHIP r^OM THF CHANCELLOP^S OFFICE OP CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 31 
LO'TuL CJMMUNITY COLLf^GES PAr^ T IC I PA irr) i n) CqpES EVALUATION ACTIVITIES. THIS 
DnCiiMt'NT DROVn^ES THE INF0c»matI0N NECESSARY ^PR AN UNDERSTANDING OF COPES, THE 
PROC EUU'-iF^> r-OR ITS A P f^L I C A T ! on • AND TIME GUIDELINES FOR SCHEDULING ITS USE. 
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California Community College Presidents: 
COPES is CO-OP at its best. 

Of the many developmental efforts in education with which I have been 
associated, or have observed, none has been more cooperatively approached 
or cooperatively achieved than COPES. 

Literally thousands of men and women from virtually every part of the 
state have been involved--Community College instructors, counselors, 
administrators, students and advisory committee members, as well as 
top-notch representatives of business and industry. In addition, more 
than 30 colleges have participated institutionally. 

As the sponsor of COPES from its inception two years ago, we are sin- 
cerely appreciative. 

The result of all these tremendous contributions is crystallized in 
this COPES System Guide and the three subsystem guides which augment 
it. Here is a simple, consistent, proven way for California Community 
Colleges to take the measure of what they are accomplishing in occupa- 
tional education, and to pinpoint areas for further planning and action. 

Here, in short, is an ideal working tool for the realization of a goal 
we all share: attainment of the very best in quality and availability 
of occupational education for the students and the communities we serve. 




Sidney W. Brossman 
Ch ance 1 lor 

California Community Colleges 


California Community Colleges Sidney W. Brossman, Chancellor 

gP^^the Chancellor • • • / Fifteenth Street, Sacramento. California 95814 
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i). E# Materials Lab ; • ^ ^ . * ^ 

^uhlUhu T 1885 Nell Avenue, 116 ToKnahehd^Hal^. eolmnbua. OH 4^10 ^ ' . 

TeaohBT. or Student Material Teacher > Cpet it.OO Length HZ m«€ 

Grade tievel Secondary Suggeb^ed Time of Uae . 


OBJECTIVES: 


SVMM4RT DESCRIPTION: A traitiing progxam devised to help the student sake 
necessary adjustnent^ to the wrld of irork», ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATfR^AL AND'TESTS: 
Titl« TOLEDO TITLE SLIDE'S'' 


Author : \ _J Date Pub. 1971 

D. Ec Materials Lab ■ . ^ 
Publieher 1885 Nei l Avenue, 115 Townghend.Hall. Columbus.j-"dir^3210 * 

Taaoher or Student H^t-rrial Teacher Coat $5,00t Length 20 slides 


Grade Level Secondary Suggested Jim^ of Uae 

'OBJ[,E£TIVES^ . * . - 


. i 


iUMHARY DESCR IPTIOS : _ Developed by the Toledo Public .Schools as a D.B. pro- 
motional slide presentatlcrni 
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Foreword 


We at Foothill Community College District consider it both 
a significant responsibility and a distinct pleasure to be involved, 
in project management, in this new departure called COPES--the 
Community College Occupational Programs Evaluation System. 

All of the people who have taken part in the project have 
certainly coped very successfully with their task of developing, 
refining and applying COPES as an objective means of appraising 
occupational education at California community colleges. 

If COPES' past and present are any indication of its 
future, community colleges and their students will increasingly be 
the beneficiaries of the invaluable investments of human resources 
that have enriched the project to date. 


John W. Dunn, Superintendent 
Foothill Community College District 


COPES COOPERATIVE LEADERSHIP MODEL FOR 
IMPROVING OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



Introduction 


This COPES Guide is designed to assist any California 
community college in objective self-appraisal of its occupational 
education programs, either with or without impartial validation by 
a COPES site visit team. 

Thoroughly tested, proven effective, COPES may be utilized 
for evaluation of a college's entire occupational education system, 
as well as specific parts of the system. 

Its virtues, in all forms of application, are simplicity, 
flexibility and consistency. 

This versatility and these virtues were not acquired by 
chance. As illustrated graphically on the facing page, they have 
resulted--as COPES itself has resulted--from a coordinated effort 
amonq the Chancellor's Office, cooperating California community 
colleges and Foothill Community College District. 

In response to leadership from the Chancellor's Office, 
local community college leaders were active in the inception and 
development of COPES. In the project's first two years, 31 colleges 
voluntarily participated in COPES evaluation activities. The project 
is sponsored by the Chancellor's Office, with direct supervision 
assigned to Dr. Bill Morris, evaluation specialist, division of 
occupational education. Foothill District has provided project 
management, with Dr. Nathan Boortz, district director of technical 
education, serving as project manager and Dr. George Ebey, of George 
Ebey Associates, as project director. Leadership in COPES' continuing 
progress is provided by a broadly based planning and internal 
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evaluation committee, on which sponsor and management representation 
is augmented and enriched by prominent community college education 
generalists and occupational education specialists. 


Thanks are expressed to the countless individuals throughout 
the state who have given so graciously and s^stantially of time, 
thought and energy in this cooperative undertaking* Special acknowledg- 
ment is made to all members of the planning and evaluation committee for 
their contributions of indispensable creativity, enthusiasm and 
professional insight to COPES. 

In consequence, COPES has emerged as more than an evaluation 
system. It has become a mode of thinking. As, such it can serve as a 
community college planning tool which breaks through stereotypes to 
pose, and point to directions for answering, the vital question: In 
terms of our occupational education goals and objectives, how can we 
derive the greatest value from our resources? 

The COPES Guide is divided into two volumes. This volume 
concisely provides the information necessary for an understanding of 
COPES, the procedures for its application, and time guidelines for 
scheduling its use. The companion volume, COPES Guide Instrumentation, 
contains the forms required for summarizing basic information and 
obtaining perceptions of various persons identified with and inter- 
ested In a college's occupational education system. Additional 
guides, each with appropriate specialized instrumentation, also are 
available for COPES subsystem applications. 
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WHY COPES? 


WHAT COPES IS . 

COPES is an acronym for Community College Occupational 
Programs Evaluation System. Its timeless goal is to improve the 
quality and availability of occupational educatior .1 California 
community colleges. It facilitate^, achievement oi this goal by 
providing: 

• Easily administered procedures and instruments for 
studying all aspects of occupational education. 

• Competent profe^^sional assistance in applying the 
system. 

Simple and consistent in design, COPES* function is to help 
a college assess what is in rel ation to what is desirable in 
occupati onal education, 

WHAT COPES DOES 

• Provides a consistent but flexible system for looking 
at occupational education. 

• Encourages the involvement of many persons with views 
on the college's occupational education offerings-- 
teachers, counselors, administrators, students, advisory 
committee members, other community leaders. Reduces 
these confidential perceptions to usable form through 
computer programming. 

• Offers professional assistance to a college in validating 
its own sel f -percept i ons . 

1 
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• Meets evaluation requirements of the State Plan for 
Vocational Education and occupational education self-study 
requirements for accreditation. 

• Identifies strengths and needs for improvement in occupa- 
ational education. 

• Provides a framework for planning and unified action in 
implementation of plans. 

HOW COPES MAY BE USED 

A COPES evaluation may take any of several forms. Each 
participating college determines which of the following applications 
it wishes to pursue: 

• Appraisal of its total occupational education system. 

• Appraisal of a portion of its system^ such as one or 
more clusters of programs, a single program or a process. 

• Appraisal of either its total system or a portion of its 
system, in conjunction with concentrated appraisal (s) of 
one or more of three specialized subsystems; 

• Programs and services for disadvantaged students 
enrolled in occupational education. 

• Programs and services for handicapped students 
enrolled in occupational education. 

• Programs and services for students enrolled 
in consumer and homemaking education. 

• Concentrated appraisal (s) only, in one or more of the 
three specialized subsystems immediately above. ( Note : 
While the consumer and homemaking education subsystem 
appraisal can be made independently of an overall 
appraisal, it is most effective in conjunction with an 
overall appraisal, since the full spectrum of home 
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economics programs, including home economics related 
occupations, is thus included.) 

• System and/or subsystem appraisal(s) with impartial 
validation by a COPES site visit team. 

• System and/or subsystem appraisal (s) without impartial 
validation by a COPES site visit team. 

This guide volume and its companion (COPES Guide: Instru- 
mentation) are designed for all appraisal applications of the COPES 
evaluation system. Separate subsystem guides and instrumentation 
have been prepared for appraisals of programs and services for the 
handicapped, the disadvantaged and students in consumer and home- 
making education. 

WHAT COPES MEANS 

FOR THE INDIVIDUAL. ^ An opportunity to participate in the 
improvement of occupational education at his college, as he perceives 
the need for improvement. 

FOR THE COLLEGE. The identification of occupational education 
strengths and needs for improvement as a basis for planning and for 
allocating resources. 

FOR THE STATE. The provision of leadership in improving 
occupational education through a consistent and comprehensive system 
of local self-appraisal and improvement. 

COPES DESIGN 

SIMPLICITY and UNITY are characteristic of COPES basic design. 
It has only three major components, and all aspects of COPES are 
related to these major components. 
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The three major components of COPES are GOALS AND MEASURABLE 
PROGRAM OBJECTIVES, PROCESSES, and RESOURCES. The simple basic design 
is presented graphically on the facing page. .-^The detailed design is 
included as Appendix A. 

As shown in the basic design figure, a chief focus is upon 
goals and abjectives and the effective use of processes and resources 
in achieving objectives. These objectives should be measurable in 
terms of products or outcomes. They also should be consistent with 
college and program goals. 

APPLICATION OF COPES 

ESSENTIALS TO SUCCESS 

In the application of COPES, either in whole or in part, 
there are five essentials to success. They must be included if COPES 
is to be useful in improving the quality and availability of occupa- 
tional education at a college. They are as vital for application of 
a single COPES subsystem as they are for the overall system. These 
essentials are: 

• Involvement of the top leadership of the college. 

• Careful advance planning, including communication 
and scheduling. 

• Participation of knowledgeable persons from the 
college, district, and community. 

• Report of results to college participants. 

• Planning and action as a result of the study. 

These essentials are discussed more fully in subsequent sections of 
this guide. 


COPES MAJOR COMPONENTS 

AND THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 


GOALS AND MEASURABLE 
PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

STATED AS PROGRAM OUTCOMES, OR PRODUCTS 



PROCESSES 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS PROCESSES 



RESOURCES 

DISTRICT COMMUNITY 


Ti t U TRAINING FILM PROFILES 


Author ^ • ' ■ \ . ' D ate T>ub» 1972 

Puhli»h« r Olympl^ Film Service.- 161 WeiBt 22 Street. New Yo^^MY 10011 . 

Teaohor or Student Material Teacher Coet Length ' 15 pages 

Grade Zevel Secondary/Collegia te/Adult - . Suggested Time of Uee ' 
OBJE-CTIVKS:' ^ , ' ^ ' ' 


SVMMARX^- DESCRIPTION: A catalog on* films for guidance', hunan relations, business 
adnihistratioHf labor* salesmanship^ etc. * 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 
•rttl'*^ ^ UNIPACi DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Author Ira Mart e ll Date Pub. 1971 

D. E. Materials Lab ""'^ 
Pub I i sher ,1885 Nei l Avenuet 115 Tovnshend Hall# Columbtts^ OH 43210 

. ' ■ , ^ f 

Teaoher or Student M. .lerial Student Coat ^.50 Length ^ 26 ptfiBse 

Grade Level Secondary Suggested Time of Uee 4 hours 

OBJECT/ V'£5: . . X_ 


SUMMARY' DES'^fi IPTIOS An individual student package of 4 lessone designed to 
give a basic understanding of ^s:tributive Education before a hig^ school studant 
decides to enroll in Iho proirrani* Consists of a pre^lesty post- testy and practice 
exercises for. each section* f • " 


gl^Qll^-^J/LiflflLf INSTRW ': r *''' t.^IAL AND ^TESTS 
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STEPS IN APPRAISAL 


STEP ONE--Conege Decision 

A college decides to use COPES for appraisal of all or part 
of its occupational education system (>ee "How COPES May Be Used," 
page 2). The chief college administrator communicates this decision 
to the Division o1 Occupational Education of the Chancellor's Office. 

( Note : A college electing utilization of one or more of the 
subsystem appraisals should also consult the appropriate COPES sub- 
system guide (s) for specialized rtep information,) 

STEP TWO--Preliminary Contact 

The Chancellor's Office communicates the request to the COPES 
project director, who contacts the chief college administrator or 
his designate to initiate application of the system and/or subsystem(s) . 

The college's contact with the COPES project office is named. 
College, district, and community groups to participate in the appraisal 
will be specified. A mutually acceptable pattern and schedule of 
activities will be developed. The schedule should be as free of con- 
flicting dates as possible. (Examples of possible conflicts are 
pertinent state and national meetings, semester breaks, holidays, 
vacations, and final examination periods.) The schedule will include: 

• An organization and orientation visit to the college 
by the site visit chairman. 

% Orientation of persons participating in the 
appraisal . 

• Distribution, collection, and confidential pro- 
cessing of perceptions instruments. 

« Preliminary scheduling of site visit by the 
COPES team. 

• Report of results to college participants. 


If the college decides not to use the impartial validation services of 
a COPES site visit team, the schedule will be modified accordingly. 

STEP THREE—Team Formation 

The COPES site visit team chairman is appointed and the sice 
visit team selected. All members will be qualified through experience 
in the application of COPES. The team chairman will be a person with 
facility in organization and a strong community tollege background. 
The size and composition of the team will vary with the assignment. 
Depending on college size, typically a team should have 5 to 7 members 
including the chairman if the total college occupational education 
system is studied. For a single occupational cluster a team of c or 4 
members is desirable; lesser numbers also are needed for application 
of a COPES subsystem. Teams should be an appropriate blend of three 
groups: (a) community college general ists such as superintendents, 
presidents, and deans of instruction; (b) specialists in occupational 
education, including teachers; and (c) lay representatives. Thus a 
team of six might include a college president, a dean of instruction, 
two occupational deans, an occupational education teacher, and a lay 
person. One person on each team, excluding the chairman, will be a 
specially trained COPES report writer. 

Beginning with his appointment, the team chairman becomes the 
official liaison representative between the college and all persons 
outside the district assisting in the study. 

STEP FOUR--College Orientation 

The site team chairman visits the college. He meets with the 
chief administrator, the college's COPES contact, and others the chief 
administrator may include for an organizational meeting. The purposes 
of the chairman's visit are: 

• To assist in the orientation process and planning 
for orientation. 


• To plan a detailed schedule for the site visit and 
arrange for accommodations. 

There are several levels of orientation. These are discussed in a 
later section. 

In addition to orientation, during his initial visit to the 
college, the chairman plans the following with the chief college 
administrator or his designated college contact. 

• The schedule for the distribution, collection, 
and forwarding of the perceptions instruments. 

t The detailed schedule for the site visit. 

• Arrangements for physical accommodations for site 
visit team members, such as hotel accomnodations 
and team conference room at the college. 

• The forwarding of pertinent college materials to 
site team members prior to the visit, such materials 
as a college catalog, organization charts, descrip- 
tive brochures, and statistical reports. 

STEP FIVE--Completion of Instruments 

Personnel at the college and in the community participating 
in COPES complete and return their perceptions instruments. Except 
for Form 1, which is the official college position, these responses 
are confidential. They will, therefore, be returned in sealed 
envelopes to the designated college contact for forwarding to a COPES 
service center. This center will have ready access to previously 
programmed computer capabilities. This portion of the system will 
assure quick tabulation of responses in usable form. The COPES 
instruments are discussed briefly in a later section of this guide. 
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STEP SIX--Team Visit * 

The COPES team visits the college on the previously arranged 
detailed schedule. Prior to the visit each team member will have 
received pertinent college materials and the following: 

• A copy of Form 1 (the official College Self- 
Appraisal of Occupational Education, signed by 
the president). 

• Computer tabulations of the perceptions of 
various groups. 

• A schedule of site visit activities. 

The mission of the site visit team is to validate the collegers 
occupational education self-appraisal. To do so the team will develop 
independent perceptions of the effectiveness of the various aspects of 
the college's occupational education system. In the process team 
members will use information from a variety of sources. They will 
relate their perceptions to the college's self-appraisal, noting con- 
currences and disparities. They will communicate their findings to the 
college, discussing differences in perceptions that may exist. They 
will identify special strengths and possible needs for improvement, as 
a basis for action by the college. 

Typically the site visit will be of 3 days duration. The site 
visit will be divided into the following parts: 

• A site team organizational meeting. This meeting 
normally will be held the evening before visiting 
the college or on the morning of the first day. 

It is limited to site team members. It is at this 
meeting that the members receive their specific 
assignments and have an opportunity to clarify 
information on their schedules and responsibilities. 

• Two full days of data gathering. Included will be 
such activities as: a quick tour of the campus; a 
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protocol luncheon with the college administration; 
in-depth interviewing of key teachers, department 
heads, counselors, and administrators; and special 
individual assignments. A comprehensive interview 
should be held with the chief occupational educa- 
tion administrator. Illustrative pertinent topics 
for special individual assignments are; occupa- 
tional counseling and guidance, including recruit- 
ment, placement, and followup; organization and 
coordination of occupational education, including 
horizontal and vertical articulation; learning 
centers and individualized instruction; special 
provisions for disadvantaged and handicapped; 
planning (including needs analysis) and program 
development; district and community support of 
occupational education, including budgetary sup- 
port and use of advisory committees; consumer 
and homemaking- education ; continuing education. 

A meeting of the site visit team to prepare the 
oral presentation and outline the written report 
to the college. At this meeting team members will 
synthesize their information and reach a consensus 
on their perceptions of various aspects of the 
college's occupational education system. Form 7, 
Summary Profile by Site Visit Team, is used to 
record this consensus. These perceptions will be 
related to the college's official self-appraisal as 
well as to the perceptions of participating groups. 
(Form 7 may be used as a worksheet for this purpose. 
Concurrences and disparities will be noted and used 
as the basis for the oral presentation by appointed 
team spokesmen. From the team consensus on the 
college's occupational education strengths and 
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priority needs for improvement, the team writer 
prepares a draft of the written report. This 
draft will be reproduced for editorial suggestions 
by team members prior to their departure from the 
site visit. 

• Oral presentation and informal discussion of find- 
ings. Some colleges prefer this meeting to be 
with the college president and key members of his 
administrative staff to facilitate a spontaneous 
interchange of views and clarification of informa- 
tion. Some colleges desire a more formal presenta- 
tion open to all participants and others from the 
college desiring to attend. Still others wish a 
combination of the two approaches. Meetings should 
be scheduled at a time convenient for those invited 
to attend. 

STEP SEVEN— Written Report 

Within two weeks after the site visit, a written report sum- 
marizing the oral discussion will be forwarded to the college by the 
chairman of the site visit team. This report is for the use of the 
college leadership in dissemination of the findings. 

The report will summarize: 

• When and where the meeting was held and who was 
in attendance. 

• The college's occupational education strengths, 
as perceived by the site visit team. 

• Needs for improvement meriting priority attention. 

• Other information considered constructive. 

Appended to the report will be Form 7, Summary Profile of Site 
Visit Team, which represents the COPES team consensus profile of 
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occupational education at the college. Other pertinent appendices 
also will be attached. They will include such details as team 
membership, activities of site visit team, and sources of information 
in general terms, as well as summaries of occupational education per- 
ceptions of college staff, students, and advisory committee members. 
Special reports on subsystems will be included as applicable. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

To facilitate its application, COPES provides several easily 
used instruments. Some have been referred to previously. All are 
contained in the companion volume to this guide, COPES Guide Instru- 
mentation. They are described briefly here. 

• Form 1 , College Self-Appraisal of Occupational 
Education . Signed by the president of the college. 
Represents the official college view of its occupa- 
tional education system. Contains basic factual 
information as well as a self-rating on various 
aspects of the college's occupational education 
systen. Forwarded by college to designated COPES 
service center. Reproduced by center and distri- 
buted to all team members prior to site visit. 

• Form 2, Perceptions of Occupational Education 
Programs. Completed by occupational education 
teachers, department heads, and division chairmen. 
Provides their perceptions of occupational educa- 
tion at the college from viewpoint of their pro- 
grams or clusters of programs. Returned to 
designate at college in sealed envelope. For- 
warded unopened to COPES service center. At 
center, coded by occupational program and tabulated 
by computer. Results furnished to COPES team prior 
to site visit. 



• Form 3, Perceptions of Occupational Education . 
Completed by persons at the college who look at 
occupational education from the viewpoint of a . 
general ist--such as dean of instruction, dean of 
student services, chief occupational education 
administrator, and counselors. Returned to 
designate at college in sealed envelope. For- 
warded unopened to COPES service center. Tabu- 
lated by computer. Results furnished to COPES 
team prior to site visit. 

• Form 4, Continuing Education Perceptions of 
Occupational Programs . Short form which provides 
occupational continuing education professional 
staff an opportunity to express their views on 
their continuing education programs. Returned 

to designate at college in sealed envelope. 
Forwarded unopened to COPES service center for 
tabulation. Results distributed to COPES team 
prior to site visit. 

• Form 5, Student Perceptions of Occupational 
Education . Short form which provides students 
in occupational education an opportunity to 
express their views of the occupational programs 
in which they are enrolled. Returned to designate 
at college in sealed envelope by class. Forwarded 
unopened to COPES service center for tabulation. 
Results distributed to COPES team prior to site 
visit. 

• Form 6, Advisory Committee Perceptions of Occupa- 
tional Education . Short form designed to obtain 
views of advisory committee members on the pro- 
grams with which they are affiliated. Returned 



unopened to COPES service center for tabula- 
tion. Results distributed to COPES team 
Prior to site visit. 

Form 7, Summary Profile bv Site Visit Team . 
Used by site visit team in summarizing oercep- 
tions of various aspects of occuoational educa- 
tion at the college. Used as basis for oral 
presentation to the college. Appended to site 
visit written report to colleae president. 

Form 8, Information Gathering Sheet . For use 
by COPES team members for taking notes during 
site visit. 

Form A(23), Computer tabulation showing dis- 
tribution of responses by item on Forms 2 and 3. 
Prepared by COPES service center. Form 2 
respondents grouped into occupational clusters 
(e.g., health occupations, distributive educa- 
tion, consumer and homemaking education). 
Form 3 respondents tabulated as administrators 
and counselors. Computer runs reduced to 
8-1/2 by 11 size and distributed to COPES team 
prior to site visit. 

Form A Summary (123). Comouter tabulation 
showing distribution of resoonses by item on 
Forms 1, 2, and 3. Prepared by COPES service 
center. Only totals for occuoational and 
administrator/counselor respondents shown. 
Considered nonconfidential. Available to 
college administration and other oarticipant 
groups* Appended to written report to college. 


• Form B(7-123). Computer tabulation profiling 
intervals of median response by item from College 
Self-Appraisal (Form 1), occupational education 
professional staff (Form 2), and administrators 
and counselors (Form ?). Prepared by COPES 
service center. Computer runs reduced to 8-1/2 
by 11 size and distributed to COPES taam prior 

to site visit. 

t Form C(4). Computer tabulation showing distri- 
bution of responses by item on Form 4, Perceptions 
of Occupational Continuing Education Professional 
Staff. Prepared by COPES service center. Com- 
puter runs reduced to 8-1/2 by 11 size and dis- 
tributed to COPES team prior to site visit. 
Table showing totals by item appended to written 
report to college. 

f Form D(5). Computer tabulation showing distri- 
bution of responses by item on Form 5, Student 
Perceptions of Occupational Education. Prepared 
by COPES service center. Computer runs reduced 
to 8-1/2 by 11 size and distributed to COPES team 
prior to site visit. Table showing totals by item 
appended to written report to college. 

• Form E(6). Computer tabulation showing distribu- 
tion of responses by item on Form 6, Advisory 
Committee Perceptions of Occupational Education. . 
Prepared by COPES service center. Computer runs 
reduced to 8-1/2 by 11 size and distributed to 
COPES team prior to site visit. Table showing 
totals by item appended to written report to 
college. 
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ORIENTATION 


Effective orientation of participants and others at the local 
level is an important COPES ingredient. Several types of orientatl^on 
are proposed. 

The most extensive orientation is designed for the college 
professional staff who will be completing a detailed perceptions 
instrument (Form 1, 2, or 3) and may be interviewed in depth during 
the subsequent site visit. Typically these professional staff include: 

• Occupational education teachers, department heads, 
and di vision chairmen. 

• Counselors. 

• College general administrators, including directors 
and general coordinators of occupational education. 

For them a slide presentation has been prepared on the philosophy, 
procedures, goal and basic design of COPES. This presentation should 
be shown to all of these participants, and their role in the process 
explained. This responsibility should be assumed by the site visit 
chairman during his organization/orientation visit. If necessary, 
subsequent presentations may be made by a designate at the college. 
A pamphlet describing COPES will be available through the COPES service 
center. It should be distributed widely to professional staff and 
advisory committee members completing perceptions instruments. 

Other types of orientation are proposed for persons involved 
in the process in less detail. These suggestions are: 

• A covering letter accompanying the perceptions 
instrument to participating advisory conmittee 
members. The letter (see suggested form in 
Appendix B-3) should explain briefly the purpose 
of COPES, invite their cooperation, and be 
signed by the appropriate college administrator. 
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• A similar statement (see suggested form in 
Appendix B-4) to students who are invited to 
provide their views. 

Prior to the COPES team site visit, another type of orienta- 
tion is desirable for college staff not involved as COPES participants, 
A special letter from the president informing them of the college's 
participation in COPES is an effective means of communication for this 
purpose. It should be supplemented by other media available at the 
individual college, A suggested letter is included as Appendix B-5. 
A suggested news release for the college and/or community newspaper is 
also included as Appendix B-6. 

ACTION BY COLLEGE 

The purpose of self-study is action, if improvement is 
indicated. Action by the college as a result of COPES' findings is a 
local responsibility. It is assumed that these findings will be 
reflected in the district's one-year and five-year plans for vocational 
education as well as other constructive planning and action which may 
be advantageous to the college. 

TIME GUIDELINES IN SCHEDULING 

The convenient scheduling of the seven steps of COPES requires 
65 working days or about three months. The elapsed days from Step 1 
for each of the succeeding steps are shown on the next page. This 
scheduling guideline suggests that, except under unusual circumstances, 
a request should not be made after February 1 for COPES assistance in 
that academic year. Ideally a college should make its request prior 
to or early in an academic year. 
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COPES SCHEDULING GUIDELINES 


i 

step ; Action 

Maximum 
Elapsed Days* 
From Rpnup^t 

1 

College request for assistance on 
self-appraisal 

0 

2 

1 

Initial planning of COPES activities 
with chief college administrator 

5 

\ 

i ' 

Appointment ot LUPhb site visit team 

10 

i 

4 

Orientation and planning visit to 
college by site visit chairman 

20 

5 

Completion and return of perceptions 
instruments to COPES service 
center 

35 

6 

Site visit and oral presentation by 
site visi t team 

55 

7 

Written report of oral presentation 

65 


Based on 5-day work week. 


PARTICIPANT TIME REQUIREMENTS 

All self-studies require personnel time. COPES is no 
exception. However, the system is planned to distribute the time 
involvement widely among college participants. Thus the time 
required of an individual participant is kept to a minimum. Estimated 
approximate time requirements by position, exclusive of secretarial 
and clerical assistance, are shown on the next page. 
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APPROXIMATE TIME REQUIREMENTS / / / ^ / ^ / / ^ / J 
OF COLLEGE PARTICIPANTS 
(time in hours) 


College president 


2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

7 

, College liaison designate 


6 

4 


1 

6 

1 

20 

Other key administrator 





1 


1 

4 

Occupational education 
teacher* 

If interviewed 

L_L 




1 


**1 

3-4 

Not interviewed 

1 






**] 

2-3 

Counselor 

If interviewed 

t — 




1 



3 

Not interviewed 








2 

Student 



*** 


i 


*** 

Advisory committee member 



1 





*** 


* Includes division chairmen and department heads. 
** Optional. 

*** Less than one hour. An estimated 15 minutes for students; 
20 minutes for advisory committee membt-rs. 
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Appendix A 
BASIC DESIGN 


COPES MAJOR COMPONENTS 

AND THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 


GOALS AND MEASURABLE 
PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

STATED AS PROGRAM OUTCOMES, OR PRODUCTS 



PROCESSES 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS PROCESSES 



RESOURCES 

DISTRICT COMMUNITY 


COMPONENT 


A 


- 

• GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

PROGRAM 
ENROLLMENTS 

"^'■■.istudent!^'.-?^ 
performance 





PROGRAM ENROLLMENTS 

PROGRAM ENROLLMENTS IN RELATION TO 
PLANNEO ENROLLMENTS 

PLANNED ENROLLMENTS IN RELATION TO 
LABOR MARKET ANO POPULATION NEEOS 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

STUOENT PERFORMANCE IN TERMS OF 
STATEO LEARNER OBJECTIVES 

STATEO LEARNER OBJECTIVES IN RELATIOr>i 
TO JOB PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 


COMPLETIONS 

stuol f completions in relation to 

PLANNcD COMPLETIONS 
JOBOUTS* 

TERMINATIONS FOR OTHER LEGITIMATE 
CAUSES 



w 


PLACEMENTS 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT PLACEMENTS 

STUOENT PLACEMENTS IN RELATED 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 

TOTALSTUDENT PLACEMENTS IN RELA- 
TION TO COMPLETIONS 

STUDENT PLACEMENTSDURING OR AFTER 
RELATED ADVANCED EDUCATION 



JOB SUCCESS 

CONTINUATION IN FIRSTDR RELATED 
EMPLOYMENT PLACEMENT ONE YEAR AFTER 
COMPLETION AND LATER 

PROMOTION TO GREATER RESPONSIBILITY IN 
FIRST YEAR AFTER COMPLETION AND LATER 

REPEAT EMPLOYMENT REQUESTS FROM 
EMPLOYERS 

REPORTS OF EMPLOYERS ON QUALIFICA- 
TiONS OF FORMER STUDENTS 

REPORTS OF FORMER STUDENTS ON 
PREPARATION FDR JOB SUCCESS 


•Students t il'iny johs »n their Held of preparation prior to cornpletint) the coiteije protjrnm 
of studies. 
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COMPONENT B 


• PROCESSES 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
.PROGRAMS 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM CLUSTERS 


AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 
HOME ECONOMICS 

OTHER 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS 

WORK EXPERIENCE 


SUPPORT 
PROCESSES ^ 





OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 

PLANNING AND EVALUATION 

• 

COORDINATION AND DIRECTION 

• POLICY DEVELOPMENT 

• 

PROMOTION 

• COMMUNITY POPULATION NEEDS 

• 

COUNSELING ANO GUIDANCE 

• LABOR MARKET NEEDS 

• 

RECRUITMENT 

• PROGRAM EVALUATION 

• 

PLACEMENTSERVICES 

• PROGRAM REVIEW AMD PLANNING 
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example of relatioijships between 
Clusters and programs 


(EXPANSION OF COPES MAJOR COMPONENT B) 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM CLUSTERS BY USOE CODE 


AGRICULTURE (01.) 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

• DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION (04.) 

• OFFICE OCCUPATIONS (14.) 



HOME ECONOMICS (09.) 

• CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING 
EDUCATION (09.01) 

• HOME ECONOMICS OCCUPATIONAL 
PREPARATION (09.02) 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION (16.) 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS (17.) 

WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION 

• GENERAL (19.2) 

• VOCATIONAL (19.3) 
OTHER 


EXAMPLE: 

PROGRAMS IN HEALTH OCCUPATIONS CLUSTER 


• DENTALASSISTING (.0101) 

• DENTAL HYGIENE (.0102) 

• INHALATION THERAPY (.0903) 

• MEDICAL ASSISTING (.0904) 

• NURSING, REGISTERED '.0301) 

• NURSING, LICENSED VOCATIONAL (.0302) 

• NURSING AIDE (.0303) 

• PHYSICAL THERAPY ASSISTING (.0402) 

• RADIOLOGICTECHNOLOGY (.0501) 
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COMPONENT C 


• RESOURCES 

■•:-^';;bisti^ 



DISTRICT RESOURCES 

STAFF 


• TEACHERS 

• DIRECTORSAND 

• PARAPRDFESSIDNALS 

COORDINATORS 

• COUNSELORS 

• OTHER 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


BUDGET 


• OPERATIONAL 

• CAPITAL OUTLAY 

BOARD AND STAFF SUPPORT 




COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
OTHER PERSONNEL 
FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
COMMUNITY SUPPORT 
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AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 
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COPES BASIC DESIGN SYNTHESIS 


GOALS AND MEASURABLE 
PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

PROGRAM ENROLLMENTS • STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
COMPLETIONS • PLACEMENTS • JOB SUCCESS 




PROCESSES 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT PROCESSES 

PROGRAMS • OPERATIONAL 

BY CLUSTER • PLANNING AND 

EVALUATION 




RESOURCES 


DISTRICT 


COMMUNITY 
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Appendix B-3 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBER LETTER 
on College letterhead 


Dear. 


Please help us determine the answer to a critically important 

question: How well are we preparing (name of col 1 ege) 

students for their chosen careers? 

To make sure we are doing everything we can in that regard, 
we have undertaken a comprehensive self-evaluation of the College's 
occupational education programs. We would greatly appreciate your 
participation, as a valued member of a College advisory committee. 

Others in the community will 6lso be involved in this important 
project, as well as teachers, counselors, administrators and students, 
and a specially trained team of California experts representing a 
statewide assistance service called COPES (Community College Occupa- 
tional Programs Evaluation System). 

Specifically, we are requesting just a few minutes of your 
time to fill out the enclosed COPES confidential questionnaire. 
Please return it in the enclosed, addressed envelope by (date) 
to George Ebey Associates (the COPES service center) for tabulation. 
Please do not sign the questionnaire. We need your frank, candid 
opinions--not your name. 

In closing, permit me to re-emphasize our thanks for your con- 
scientious advisory service on behalf of the College and its students. 
As I hope you are aware, people like you are of inestimable benefit 
to us al 1 . 

Yours sincerely, 

(College president) 


Enclosure 
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STUDENT LETTER 
on College letterhead 


Dear : 

How good a job are we doing to prepare you for your chosen 
career? 

To determine the answer to that question, for you individually 
and for all other (name of college) students enrolled in 
our occupational education programs, we are now undertaking a 
comprehensive self-evaluation of these programs. 

We invite you to participate, along with other students. 
Simply fill out the enclosed confidential questionnaire and give it 
to the student designated in your class to collect the question- 
naires and place them in a sealed envelope for later tabulation. 

Please do not sign the questionnaire. We need your frank, 
candid opinions--not your name. 

Teachers, counselors, administrators, and men and women in 
the community also will be involved in this project, as well as a 
team of California experts representing a statewide assistance 
service called COPES (Community College Occupational Programs 
Evaluation System). 

Our goal, of course, is to make sure we're doing everything 
we can for your career success. Your cooperation will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Yours sincerely. 


(College president) 

Enclosure 
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STAFF LETTER 


To All College Personnel: 

We have undertaken a comprehensive self-appraisal of the 
effectiveness of the occupational education programs offered by 
(name of college) . 

Our purpose is to identify areas of strength and needs for 
improvement, so that we may most solidly plan for the future. 

To assist us in the appraisal process, a team of experts 
representing a statewide service sponsored by the Chancellor's 
Office of the California Community Colleges will visit the campus 

on (dates) ^. The service is called "COPES" 

(Community College Occupational Programs Evaluation System). The 
team will be lead by (name and title of COPES team chairman) 


During their visit, members of the COPES team will interview 
many occupational education instructors, as well as counselors, 
administrators, students and knowledgeable people in the community. 

I know you will join me in welcoming the COPES team and, 
should the occasion arise, in contributing to the success of their 
important mission. 


(College president) 
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PRESS RELEASE 


How we11 is (name of college) preparing occupational 
education students for their chosen careers? 

A comprehensive college self-appraisal has been undertaken 
to determine the answer to that question, President (name) 
announced today. 

Many men and women, both on the campus and in the community, 
are participating in the process, according to President (name) 
They include occupational education instructors, counselors, 
college administrators, students and members of college advisory 
committees . 

To assist the college, a team of experts representing a 
state/idr 'ervice sponsored by the Chancellor's Office of the 
Cali''*;.nia Community Colleges will visit the campus on ^ (dates) 
The service is called "COPES" (Community College Occupational 
Programs Evaluation System). The visiting team will be led by 
(name, title of COPES team chairman) 


"This is an extremely important project for (name of 

college) ," President (name) explained"! "Our purpose 

IS to Identify areas of strength and needs for improvement in our 
occupational programs, so that we may most solidly plan for the 
future." 
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Foreword 


Among the many occupational programs offered by California 
Community Colleges, few have more widespread applicability than con- 
sumer and homemaking education. Certainly non^ makes a greater 
contribution in terms of imparting life skills and defining values. 

This vital function deals with individual and family well- 
being and effective utilization of resources, as well as management 
of the dual roles of wage earner and homemaker, I am gratified that 
our sponsorship of COPES has resulted—among other accomplishments— 
in the development of a subsystem and the drafting of a guide for 
evaluation of Community College consumer and homemaking education 
programs. 

We are appreciative of the countless hours devoted to this 
important task by the many college and community representatives 
throughout the state who have been involved. It is our sincere hope 
that their efforts will be rewarded by future achievement of educa- 
tional improvements through application of the subsystem and use of 
this guide* 

We invite suggestions for subsystem and guide refinements, 
in order to assure that California Community College students may 
derive maximum benefit from their instruction. 


Sidney W. Brossman, Chancellor 
California Conmunity Colleges 
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COPES COOPERATIVE LEADERSHIP MODEL FOR 
IMPROVING OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



Introduction 


Ready for application and possibly further refinement, 
the COPES subsystem for evaluating consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion (CHE) programs represents a cooperative effort between local 
community colleges and the Chancellor's Office. 

Teachers, counselors, administrators, students, advisory 
committee members and other community representatives were involved 
in large numbers, in both the developmental and pre-testing phases 
of the project, coordinated by Shirley B. McGillicuddy, consulting 
home economist. All 18 colleges which participated in COPES eval- 
uations during 1972-73 gave insight; special acknowledgment is made 
of the nine representative California community colleges which 
played a particularly active part: American River College, Cabrillo 
College, Glendale College, Orange Coast College, Porterville College, 
College of the Redwoods, San Diego Citv College, College of San 
Mateo and Santa Barbara City College. 

Velma S. Johnston, specialist, home economics education. 
Chancellor's Office, and COPES team members with specialization in 
consumer and homemaking education were most helpful in gathering 
information about the current "state of the art" and suggesting pro- 
cedures and instruments for subsystem application. These members 
included: Lenore H. Eisenstein, chairman, home economics department, 
Los Angeles Harbor College; Virginia Gries, director of home economics. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San Francisco; Chester P. Gromacki , 
director of vocational education. Community College District, North 
Orange County; John R. Luther, coordinator of occupational education, 
Los Angeles Community College District; Betty McKown, chairman, home 
economics, Fullerton Junior College; Rosella 0. Reinertson, chairman, 
home economics division. Long Beach City College; and Richard E. 
Whiteman, dean of vocational education, Cerritos College. 

Grateful thanks are expressed to all who contributed so 
generously of time, thought and energy. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: 
CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION (CHE) 


WHAT THE SUBSYSTEM IS 

COPES Subsystem: Consumer and Homemaking Education (CHE) 
is a specialized part of COPES (Community College Occupational 
Programs Evaluation System). It has as its purpose the improvement 
of the quality and availability of CHE programs and services for 
students of California community colleges. 

Modeled on the thoroughly tested, simple and consistent 
COPES system design, the subsystem facilitates achievement of its 
purpose by: 

• Providing easily administered procedures and instruments 
for studying CHE programs and services of a college. 

• Offering competent professional assistance in subsystem 
application at a college. 

• Encouraging the involvement of many persons with views 
on the college's CHE programs and services. 

• Identifying college CHE strengths and needs for 
improvement. 

• Establishing a framework for college planning and 
unified action in implementation of plans. 

I 

HdW THE SUBSYSTEM MAY BE USED 

Application of COPES Subsystem: CHE will help a college 
assess what is in relation to what is desirable in consumer and 
homemaking education. 
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The subsystem can be used independently. However, it is 
designed to be used in conjunction with the overall COPES system. 
In fact, it will be most effective when approached in this way, 
since the full spectrum of home economics programs, including home 
economics related occupations, would thus be included in the appraisal 
process. 

HOW THIS GUIDE SHOULD BE USED 

The COPES Subsystem Guide: CHE, with procedures and instru- 
mentation, augments the COPES System Guide. Since the System Guide 
contains important general information not duplicated here, it should 
be studied together with this guide by any college considering 
application of the subsystem. 

APPLICATION OF COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

STEPS IN APPRAISAL 

STEP ONE — College Decision 

See same step in COPES System Guide. ( Reminder : Although 
the CHE subsystem can be applied independently of the COPES system, 
it will be most effective when used in conjunction with the system, 
as explained above.) 

STEP TWO — Preliminary Contact 
See same step in COPES System Guide. 

STEP THREE~Team Formation 

When, as recommended, the CHE subsystem is used in con- 
junction with a COPES system appraisal, the COPES site visit team 


is selected to include 1 or 2 (depending on the magnitude of the CHE 
program of the college) CHE specialist(s) or COPES participant(s) 
trained to apply the CHE subsystem. For a college with a limited CHE 
program, the CHE team specialist should be expected to perform as a 
team generalist in addition to the CHE special assignment. 

The specialist (or the designated subsystem team chairman, if 
2 specialists are involved) becomes the official liaison representative 
concerning CHE evaluation. From the time of team selection this person 
is the intermediary between the college and all persons outside the 
district assisting in the study, 

STEP FOUR— College Orientation 

When the site team chairman for the COPES system appraisal 
visits the college to assist in orientation and planning, a separate 
orientation interview is held with the home economics department 
chairman or other appropriate administrator to discuss preparation 
for the subsystem application, including: 

• Review of types of respondents to be reached with CHE 
instruments, 

• Interviews and observations of activities and classes 
that might be scheduled during the site visit, 

0 Specific CHE materials of the college to be included in 
the package sent to the CHE specialist(s) on the team 
prior to the team visit or to be made available for 
review after the team arrives on campus. Included might 
be such materials as the District Plan, application for 
Part F funds, budgets, lists of consumer and homemaking 
education courses, description of programs for the 
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economically depressed, community needs analyses and 
advisory committee minutes, 

(See page 8 for orientation proceduresj 
STEP FIVE Completion of Instruments 

College personnel and others in the district participating in 
the subsystem application complete and return their perceptions instru- 
ments • (These instruments are briefly discussed on page 8 and are 
shown in the instrumentation section of this guide,) 

Except for Form CHE-1 , which is the official college position, 
all subsystem instrument responses are confidential. They will 
therefore be returned in sealed envelopes to the designated college 
contact for forwarding to a COPES service center, which will tabulate 
the data in readily usable form. 

STEP SIX— Team Site Visit 

In determining the assignment of regular site visit functions 
to the CHE subsystem specialist(s) , the site visit team chairman 
gives priority consideration to the CHE assignment and the respon- 
sibility to validate the college's consumer and homemaking education 
self-appraisal . 

Delegated responsibilities for the subsystem during the site 
visit will include: 

§ Review of appropriate CHE materials provided by the 
college and COPES (if not received or not studied in 
advance of the visit) and identification of, request 
for and review of additional materials that have 
value for effective validation of the college self- 
appraisal . 
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• Interviews with CHE administrators and full- and 
part-time instructional staff, general administrators 
and counselors, community resource persons and (where 
deemed necessary to augment perceptions instrument 
responses) students; observations of programs on campus 
and in the cormiunity. 

• Completion of Form CHE-7 (Suirmary Profile by Site Visit 
Team). 

• Oral presentation and informal' discussion of findings. 
This function may be treated informally in a small 
session involving appropriate college personnel, the 
team chairman ancj the CHE specialist(s) , rather than as 
a part of the overall COPES oral report. 

• Written report summarizing the oral discussion. This 
report is to be completed in draft form before 
termination of the site visit and provided to the site 
visit team chairman. 

STEP SEVEN— Written Report 

The draft report will be edited as necessary, prepared in 
final form and forwarded to the college by the site visit team 
chairman as part of the overall COPES written report. 

The subsystem report is for the use of the college leader- 
ship in dissemination of findings and will summarize: 

• When and where the subsystem oral presentation was 
held, and who was in attendance. 

• Strengths of the college's consumer and homemaking 
education programs anH services, as perceived by the 
site visit specialist(s). 


t Needs for Improvement meriting priority consideration. 

f Other Information considered con<;truct1ve. 

Appended to the report will be Form CHE-7 (Summary Profile by 
Site Visit Team). Other pertinent appendices also will be attached, 
to Include such subsystem details as Identification of the speclal- 
1st{s), site visit activities, sources of Information In general 
terms, and summaries of subsystem perceptions of college staff, 
students and community representatives. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

To facilitate Its application, COPES Subsystem: CHE provides 
several easily used Instruments. These Include: 

t Form CHE-1 , College Self-Appraisal . Represents the 
official college view of Its consumer and homemaking 
education programs. Contains a self-rating on various 
aspects of the college's CHE programs. Including scope 
and quality. Forwarded by college to designated COPES 
service center. Reproduced by center and distributed 
to CHE speclallst(s) prior to site visit. 

t Form CHE-2, Perceptions of CHE Professionals . Completed 
by CHE teachers and administrators. Provides their 
perceptions of CHE at the college and through the college 
in the community. Returned to designate at college in 
sealed envelope. Forwarded unopened to COPES service 
center for tabulation. Results furnished to COPES team 
speclallst(s) prior to site visit. 

t Form CHE-3, Perceptions of General ists > Completed by 
persons at the college who look at CHE from the view- 
point of a general ist— such as dean of instruction, 
dean of student services, chief occupational 
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education administrator, instructors from other disciplines 
and counselors. Returned to designate at college in 
sealed envelope. Forwarded unopened to COPES service 
center for tabulation. Results furnished to COPES team 
specialist(s) prior to site visit. 

• Note: No Form 4 in subsystem. 

• Form CHE-5, Student Porcept-fons . Short form which provides 
students an opportunity to express their views of the CHE 
campus or community programs in which they are or pre- 
viously have been enrolled. Returned to designate at 
college in sealed envelope by class. Forwarded unopened 

to COPES service center for tabulation. Results distrib- 
uted to COPES team speclalist(s) prior to site visit. 

• Form CHE-t, Community Perceptions . Short form designed to 
obtain views of advisory committee members, other com- 
munity resource persons and part-time instructors includ- 
ing evening college in the consumer and homemaking 
education programs. Forwarded unopened to COPES service 
center for tabulation. Results distributed to COPES team 
speclallst(s) prior to site visit. 

• Form CHE-7, Summary Profile by Site Visit . Used by site 
visit specialist(s) to summarize perceptions of various 
aspects of CHE at the college. Used as basis for oral 
presentation to the college. Appended to site visit 
written report to college president. 

• Form 8, Information Gathering Sheet . For use by COPES 
subsystem team member(s) for taking notes during site 
visit. (See COPES System Instrumentation.) 

• Form CHE-A Summary (123). Computer tabulation showing 
distribution of responses by item on CHE Forms 1, 2 and 
3. Prepared by COPES service center. Only totals for 
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occupational and administrator/counselor respondents 
shown. Considered non-confidential. Available to 
college administration and other participant groups. 
Appended to written report to college. 

• Form CHE-D (5). Computer tabulation showing distribution 
of responses by item on Form CHE-5. Prepared by COPES 
service center. Distributed to subsystem specialist(s) 
prior to site visit. Table showing totals by item 
appended to written report to college. 

• Form CHE-E (6). Computer tabulation showing distribution 
of responses by item on Form CHE-6. Prepared by COPES 
service center. Distributed to subsystem specialist(s) 
prior to site visit. Table showing totals by item 
appended to written report to college. 

ORIENTATION 

When, as recommended, the CHE subsystem is used in conjunction 
with a COPES system appraisal, it may be desirable to add to the 
procedures suggested under this same heading in the COPES System 
Guide a separate orientation session for the CHE cluster and inter- 
ested administrators. 

Preferably this session should be conducted by the COPES site 
visit chairman during his orientation visit. Subsequent present- 
tations, if desired, may be made by a designate at the college. 

ACTION BY COLLEGE 

As with the overall COPES system, so with this subsystem: 
The purpose of self-study is action, if improvement is indicated. 
Action by the college as a result of COPES' findings is a local 
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responsibility. It is assumed that these findings will be reflected 
in the district's one-year and five-year plans for vocational edu- 
cation as weV. as other constructive planning and action which may be 
advantageous to the college. 

TIME GUIDELINES IN SCHEDULING 

The convenient scheduling of the seven steps of COPES requires 
65 working days or about three months, whether the subsystem is 
applied in conjunction with the system or separately. The elapsed 
days from Step 1 for each of the succeeding steps are shown on page 10. 
This scheduling guideline suggests that, except under unusual cir- 
cumstances, a request should not be made after February 1 for COPES 
assistance in that academic year. Ideally a college should make its 
request prior to or early ii an academic year. 

PARTICIPANT TIME REQUIREMENTS 

The amount of time required of college participants in 
applying the subsystem has not been sufficiently field-tested to 
provide accurate estimates. It will depend upon the extent to which 
the college desires to involve teachers, administrators and counselors, 
students, and community representatives in this subsystem appraisal. 
Because fewer total people will be involved, the total amount of time 
should be substantially less than for the COPES overall system. 
Tested individual parti cip^ii^ time requirements relating to the 
overall system appear in the CJPES GUIDE describing the system. 
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COPES SCHEDULING GUIDELINES 


Step 

Action 

Maximum 
Elapsed Days* 
From Request 

1 

College request for assistance on 
self-appraisal 

0 

2 

Initial planning of COPES subsystem 
activities with chief college 
administrator 

5 

3 

AoDointment of COPES site visit team 

10 

4 

Orientation and planning visit to 
college by site visit chairman 

20 


Completion and return of perceptions 

1 lib Li Unicil Lb to wUrLo SciVl 

center 


6 

Site visit and oral presentation 
by site visit team 

55 

7 

Written sunmary of oral presentation 

65 

* 

Based on 5-day work week. 
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INSTRUMENTS 
COPES Subsystem: CHE 


CHE1 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

Tlie California Community Colleges 


COLLEGE SELF-APPRAISAL 
OF CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

This form, when completed by the college president or his designate, will represent 
the official college view of the current status of its consumer and homemaking education programs 
and, where applicable, the use of Part F funds. 

Typically, the person designated to complete this form will be the director or coordinator 
of occupational education for the college or a division chairman or department head who has 
management responsibility for CHE. 

The response format is organized into the major components of the Community College 
Occupational Programs Evaluation System (COPES), namely: 

• Goals and Measurable Program Objectives 

• Processes: Instructional Programs 

Support Processes 

• Resources 

Candid responses, based on experiences at the college, will be of great help in the evalua- 
tion effort and the resulting suggestions for improvement. The respondent is asked to rate each 
item on a five-point scale ranging from poor (1) to excellent (5). Only one rating is to be checked 
for each item. If the respondent does hot have enough information to rate an item, don'i know 
should be indicated to the right of the excellent box. 

In addition to the ratings, a sheet is provided for elaboration on specific factors related*^^o 
community needs identification, and scope and content of programs and services. 

The information provided by completion of this form will be distributed on a confidential 
basis to the CHE specialist(s) on the COPES site visit team prior to the visit to the college. It will 
be used as background for interviewing and study of pertinent materials during the visit. 

Since the information represents the official college position, this cover page should be 
signed by the person completing this form (typically the director or coordinator of occupational 
education for the college or a division chairman or department head who has management respons- 
ibility for CHE) and by the college president. 

Thank you for your cooperation in the interest of quality programs and services in con- 
sumer and homemaking education. 

Person Completing This Form: 


(Signature) (Title) 


(College) (Date) 


President: 
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(Signature) " (Title) 


(College) / ^ (Date) 
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College: 
Date; 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

Tlie California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF' APPRAISAL 

GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1.1 Goal(s) (broad purpose) for CHE programs. 

1.2 Development of measurable learner performance objectives 
in organizing CHE programs. 

1.3 Planned CHE enrollments in relation to community needs 
(e.g., social and cultural conditions, special needs of 
economically disadvantaged.) 

1.4 Actual CHE prog'-am enrollments in relation to planned 
enrollments. 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

2.1 Concurrence of CHE programs with district vocational 
education plan submitted to state annually. 

2.2 Quality of CHE instruction, in general. 



16 
17 

18 

19 
20 

21 

22 


2.3 Provision of educational opportunities consistent with 
community needs (e.g., social and cultural conditions, 

needs of youth and families, special needs of economic- 23 
ally disadvantaged) for consumer performance and dual 
role responsibilities. 

2.4 Articulation with other educational organizations in your 
area (e.g., high schools, other community agencies and 
colleges) in providing for community CHE needs. 

PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 

3.1 Administration's commitment to CHE. 26 


3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of 

CHE (e.g., on campus, in the community, day and 27 
evening college) 

3.3 Recruitment into CHE programs. 28 

3.4 Promotion of CHE program strengths, merits, and oppor- 
tunities to the public and its decision-making representa- 29 
tives. 


3.5 Systematic collection and translation of information on 

community consumer and homemaking needs (e.g., social 30 
and cultural, special needs of economically disadvantaged). 

3.6 Up-dating of instructional content and method in relation 

to current consumer and homemaking needs, practices 3j 
and trends. 


disiegard. To be used for data processing. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

Tlie California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF'APPRAISAL 
RESOURCES 

4.1 Number of instructors necessary for CHE program effect- 
iveness. 

4.2 Qualifications, including practical experience, of CHE 
instructional staff (e.g., bilingual, ability to relate to 
disadvantaged). 

4.3 In-service education opportunities and support for CHE 
faculty, including conference, attendance, curriculum 
development. 

4.4 Adequacy and availability of CHE instructional facilities , 
excluding equipment. 

4.5 Adequacy and availability of CHE instructional equipment. 

4.6 Adequacy and availability of CHE instructional materials 
(e.g., textbooks, reference books, visual aids, mock-ups). 

4.7 Use of individualized CHE instruction (e.g., programmed 
learning, self-paced instruction, tutoring). 

4.8 Composition and use of CHE advisory committees. 

4.9 Participation of advisory committees in shaping CHE 
programs. 

4.10 Use of community resources in CHE class instruction 
(e.g., field trips, outside speakers, borrowed equipment). 

4.11 Provisions in current operating budget for CHE (including 
40% of entitlement spent for disadvantaged programs). 

4.12 Provisions in capital outlay and equipment repair budget 
for CHE. 
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35 

36 

37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF APPRAISAL 

Please answer the following questions. (Use back of page and extra sheets if necessary.) 

1. In relation to community needs (social, cultural, identified economically depressed or high unemployment 
areas), how would you rate the scope and quality of your college's provisions for individuals enrolled in 
consumer and homemalcing education? 



Poor 

Below 
Expectations 

Acceptable 

Good 

Excellent 

Don't 
Know 

Scope in relation to needs 







Quality 








Please list these programs or services concisely below. 


If either scope or quality is rated below excellent in Question 1 above, please state concisely what is 
needed to achieve excellence. 


4. How are community needs identified (i. e., sources of information, involvement of community, etc.)? 
Please describe procedures and sources briefly below. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The California Community Colleges 


COLLEGE CHE PROFESSIONALS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF COLLEGE CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Your college has requested appraisal of its consumer and homemaking education 
programs through application of a subsystem of the Community College Occupational Pro- 
grams Evaluation System (COPES). 

A particularly important part of the appraisal process is the obtaining, and synthe- 
sizing, of the views and perceptions of professionals at the college who are directly involved 
in CHE, as teachers and administrators. 

This form is designed to obtain your perceptions, based on your experiences at the 
college. Your candid rating of the items contained in this information request, as well as 
your supplementary comments, will be of great help in the evaluation effort and the result- 
ing suggestions for improvement. 

The information you provide will be strictly confidential. It will be seen only by 
COPES research members responsible for tabulating the information. When tabulations are 
complete, your information sheets will be destroyed. 

Please do not sign this form. But please do be sure to provide the identification 
requested for purposes of tabulation. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

Tlic California Coininunity Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF CHE PROFESSIONALS 

INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS 

On the folloirt/ing pages you are asked to give your perceptions of CHE programs and 
services provided by your college. Items you are asked to rate, based on your own exper- 
iences at the college, are grouped into the major COPES components, namely: 

• Goals and Measurable Program Objectives 

• Processes: Instructional Programs 

Support Processes 

• Resources 

We shall appreciate your rating these items by checking your best judgment on a five- 
point scale ranging from poor to excellent Only check one answer per item but be sure 
to check every item so information from your college will be complete. 7\~don*t know 
column is also provided for checking when that response is appropriate. 

Poor ratings should be given on items which in your judgment are totally inadequate, 
excellent ratings on those considered nearly ideal or exemplary in relation to other programs 
with which you are familiar. Good is a strong rating , and acceptable one which is adequate 
in terms of current practice but is neither strong nor seriously below expectations. 

In brief, ratings are relative to what you consider to be typical current practice. It is 
important to remember that: 

• These are your perceptions, not those of your department or committee, 
so please work independently. 

• Your first impression probably is best and should be used in your rating. 

• At the end of the instrument, you will have an opportunity to elaborate 
on factors you consider particularly important. 

• Your responses are strictly confidential. Your responses will be forwarded 
unopened to the COPES Service Center for tabulation. Responses are grouped 
to insure confidentiality. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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. ■■ ■ . ■ . . • ■ • 

Titlo ' ECOKOHICS , 


Author Car.ipbel l R. McConnell . Da t e Pub. 1966 

Puhliaher GreRK/nc Gra w-^il]^ Book Company ^ightstown. NJ 08520 ' 

Ttaa^or or Student H. terial Student Coat $8.95 Length 792 pages 

Grade Live I ' Secondapr < Suggested^ Time of Uee 1 sem. 

\ 

OBJECTIVES : «. . ' , 

) 


SUMHARY DES^FIPTIpN . The crucial topic of economic growth in the ovezalX 
selectj^on of topics. Considerable care has bec^ii exercised to Include only those 
Khich have significant tearing upon the twin problems of full employment and 
allot:ati*/c efficiency* - «^ 

• • . <; • 

O AVAILABLE IN^^THV . = 'AL TK5:r: Study Guide for Students 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

Hie California Coinnuinity Colleges 


IDENTIFY YOUR POSITION BY CHECKING THE PROPER RESPONSE BELOW OR YOUR 
TIME AND IDEAS WILL BE LOST TO US. CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER, WHICH SHOULD 
REPRESENT YOUR AREA OF PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY. 

COLLEGE OR DISTRICT GENERAL ADMINISTRATOR 

COLLEGE OR DISTRICT OCCUPATIONAL 

EDUCATION DIRECTOR OR COORDINATOR 

ADMINISTRATOR 

COUNSELOR 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 


COLLEGE 
DATE 


Please disregard. To be used for data processing* 
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College 


Date 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHL 

The Califonihi Commutiity Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF CUE PROFESSIONALS 
COALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

M Goal(s) (broad purpose) for Cllli programs. 

1.2 Development of measurable learner performanee ohjeetives 
in organizing CUE programs. 

1.3 Planned CUE enrollments in relation to community needs 
(e.g.« social and cultural conditions, special needs of econom- 
ically disadvantaged.) 

1.4 Actual CUE program enrollments in relation to planned 
enrollments. 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

2.1 Concurrence of CUE programs with district vocational 
education plan submitted to state annually. 

Quality of CHE instruction, in general. 

Provision of educational opportunities consistent with 
community needs (e.g., social and cultural conditions, 
needs of youth and families, special needs of econom- * 
ically disadvantaged) for consumer performance and dual 
role responsibilities. 

Articulation with other educational organizations in your 
area (e.g., higli schools, other community agencies and 
colleges) in providing for community CHE needs. 


2.2 
2.3 


2.4 


PROCf^SSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 

3.1 Administration's commitment to CHE. 

3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of CHE 
(e.g., on campus, in the community, day and evening 
college). 

3.3 Recruitment into CHE programs. 

3.4 Promotion of CHE program strengths, merits, and oppor- 
tunities to the public and its decision-making representa- 
tives. 

3.5 Systematic collection and translation of information on 
community consumer and homemaking needs (e.g., social 
and cultural, special needs of economically disadvantaged). 

3.6 Up-dating of instructional content and method in relation 
to current consumer and homemaking needs, practices 
and trends. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The California Community Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF CHE PROFESSIONALS 
RESOURCES 

4.1 Number of Instructors necessary for CHE program 
effectiveness. 

4.2 Qualiflcations, including practical experience, of CHE 
instructional staff (e.g., bilingual, ability to relate to 
disadvantaged). 

4.3 In-service education opportunities and support for CHE 
faculty, including conference attendance, curriculum 
development. 

'4.4 Adequacy and availability of CHE instmctional facilities, 
excluding equipment. 

4.5 Adequacy and availability of CHE instructional equipment. 

4.6 Adequacy and availability of CHE instructional materials 
(e.g., textbooks, reference books, visual aids, mock-ups). 

4.7 Use of individualized CHE instruction (e.g., programmed 
learning, self-paced instruction, tutoring. 

4.8 Composition and use of CHE advisory committees. 

4.9 Participation of advisory committees in shaping CHE 
programs. 

4.10 Use of community resources in CHE class instiuction 
(e.g., field trips, outside speakers, borrowed equipment). 

4.11 Provisions in current operating budget for CHE (including 
40% of entitlement spent for disadvantaged programs). 

4.12 Provisions in capital outlay and equipment repair budget 
for CHE. 
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CHE 

COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

Tlic Califomia Community Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF CHE PROFESSIONALS 

Please answer the following: (Use back of page and extra sheets if necessary). 

I. What are the chief strengths of your consumer and homemaking education program? 


2. What are the needed major improvements, if any, in your consumer and homemaking education 
program and what action is required to achieve these improvements? 


For Office Use Only. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The California Community Colleges 


CHE-3 


COLLEGE GENERALISTS' PERCEPTIONS 


OF CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Your college has requested appraisal of its consumer and homemaking education 
(CHE) programs through application of a subsystem of the Community College Occupa- 
tional Programs Evaluation System (COPES), 

An important part of the appraisal process is the obtaining and synthesizing of 
perceptions by professionals of the college who look at consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion from the viewpoint of a generalist (e.g., dean of instruction, dean q/f student services, 
chief occupational education administrator, instructors from other disciplines and counselors). 

This form is designed to obtain your perceptions, based on your experiences and 
observations at the college. Your candid rating of the items contained in this information 
request, as well as your supplementary comments, will be of great help in the evaluation 
effort and the resulting suggestions for improvement. 

The information you provide will be strictly confidential. It will be seen only by 
COPES research members responsible for tabulating the information. When tabulations are 
complete, your information sheets will be destroyed. 

Please do not sign this form. But do be sure to provide the identification requested 
for purposes of tabulation. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The Califoniia Community Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF GENERA LISTS 

INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS 

On the following pages you are asked to give your perceptions of CHE programs and 
services provided by your college. Items you are asked to rate, based on your own exper- 
iences and observations at the college, are grouped into the major COPES components, namely: 

• Goals and Measurable Program Objectives 

• Processes: Instructional Programs 

Support Processes 

• Resources 

We shall appreciate your rating these items by checking your best judgment on a five- 
point scale ranging from poor to excellent. Only check one answer per item , but be sure to 
check every item so information from your college will be complete. A dont know column 
is also provided for checking when that response is appropriate. 

Poor ratings should be jiven on items which in your judgment are totally inadequate, 
excellent ratings on those considered nearly ideal or exemplary in relation to other programs 
with which you are familiar. Good is a strong rating, and acceptable one which is adequate 
in terms of current practice but is neither strong nor seriously below expectations. 

In brief, ratings are relative to what you consider to be typical current practice. It is 
important to remember that: 

• These are your perceptions, so please work independently. 

• Your first impression probably is best and should be used in your rating. 

• At the end of the instrument, you will have an opportunity to elaborate 
on factors you consider particularly important. 

• Your responses are strictly confidential. Your responses will be forwarded 
unopened^to the COPES Service Center for tabulation. Responses are grouped 
to insure confidentiality. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM. CHE 

The California Community Colleges 


PLEASE IDENTIFY YOUR POSITION AND THE COURSES YOU TEACH BELOW OR YOUR 
TIME AND IDEAS WILL BE LOST TO US. CHECK ONLY ONE POSITION, WHICH SHOULD 
REPRESENT YOUR AREA OF PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY. 

DIVISION CHAIRMAN 

(specify cluster) ; 

DEPARTMENT CHAIRMAN 

(specify program) 


INSTRUCTOR 
(specify program) 

OTHER 

(specify) 


IF YOU TEACH, PLEASE LIST BY CATALOG TITLE THE COURSES YOU ARE 
CURRENTLY TEACHING: 

Catalog Title Units 


COLLEGE 
DATE 


Please disregard. To be used for data processing. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The California Community Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF GENERA LISTS 

GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1.1 Goal(s) (broad purpose) for CHE programs. 


1.2 
1.3 

1.4 


Development of measurable learner performance objectives 
in organizing CHE programs. 

Planned CHE enrollments in relation to community needs 
(e.g., social and cultural conditions, special needs of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged). 

Actual CHE program enrollments in relation to planned 
enrollments. 


PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

2.1 Concurrence of CHE programs with district vocational 
education plan submitted to state annually. 

2.2 Quality of CHE instruction, in general. 

2.3 Provision of educational opportunities consistent with 
community needs (e.g., social and cultural conditions, 
needs of youth and families, special needs of econom- 
ically disadvantaged) for consumer performance and 
dual role responsibilities. 

2.4 Articulation with other educational organizations in your 
area (e.g., high schools, other community agencies and 
colleges) in providing for community CHE needs. 

PROCESSES. SUPPORT PROCESSES 

3.1 Administration's commitment to CHE. 

3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of 
CHE (e.g., on campus, in the community, day and even- 
ing college). 

3.3 Recruitment into CHE programs. 

3.4 Promotion of CHE program strengths, merits, and 
opportunities to the public and its decision-making 
representatives. 

3.5 Systematic collection and translation of information on 
community consumer and homemaking needs (e.g., social 
and cultural, special needs of economically disadvantaged). 

3.6 Up-dating of instructional content and method in relation 
to current consumer and homemaking needs, practices 
and trends. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The California Community Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF GENERA LISTS 
RESOURCES 

4.1 Number of instructors necessary for CHE program 
effectiveness. 

4.2 Qualifications, including practical experience, of CHE 
instructional staff (e.g., bilingual, ability to relate to 
disadvantaged). 

4.3 ln-serv?ce education opportunities and support for CHE 
faculty including conference attendance, curriculum 
development. 

4.4 Adequacy and availability of CHE instructional facilities, 
excluding equipment. 

4.5 Adequacy and availability of CHE instructional equipment. 

4.6 Adequacy and availability of CHE instructional materials 
(e.g., textbooks, reference books, visual aids, mock-ups). 

4.7 Use of individualized CHE instruction (e.g., programmed 
learning, self-paced instruction, tutoring). 

4.8 Composition and use of CHE advisory committees. 

4.9 Participation of advisory committees in shaping CHE 
programs. 

4.10 Use of community resources in CHE class instruction 
(e.g., field trips, outside speakers, borrowed equipment). 

4.11 Provisions in cunent operating budget for CHE (including 
40% of entitlement^ spent for disadvantaged programs). 

4.12 Provisions in capital outlay and equipment repair budget 
for CHE. 
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CHE 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

Tlie California Community Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF GENERA LISTS 

Please answer the following: (Use back of page and extra sheets if necessary), 

I. Wliat are- the chief consumer and homemaking education strengths of your college? 


Wliat are the needed major consumer and homemaking education improvements, if any, in your 
college and what action is required to achieve these improvements? 


For Office Use Only. 
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fiCQHOMICS FOR DISTRIBuhvE EIXJGA^^^^^^ ^ 

Author >Jack Strletelmeler ? Date Pub. 1969 

!>• '£• Materiafs Lab ' ' - 

PubtiBhe r 1885 Nell Avenue, 115 Toimnhend Hall> Columbust OH ^3210 

Teacher orff Student ^M^teria I ^Teacher Coet $2»00 Length 46. pages 

Grade Level Secondary / Suggested Time of Uee 9 *19 hours 

OBJECTIVES^ 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Basic introduction to the study of economics* The emiAiasis 
is on the economic functions as they affect marketing and distribution* Supply and 

/demand^ prices , production and basic concepts are explored. A comparison of eoo- 
non^ic systems and>how they influence arid affect distribution is included* 



AVAILABLE IHSTRUX:T0R MATERIAL AND TESTS 


Title 


Author 


E CONOMICS IN THg^ BUSINESS CURRICULUM 


Geor@ \% Fershy et* Al* 


_ ^org? X 

. , . "Joint Council on Economic Education J" 
Publ^ieher 1212 Avenue of the Americas »' Ney lorky NY'- I00g6 


_Date Pub. 1972- 


Teaoher or Student ferial Teacher * Coat $2*30 JLength 9^ pagds 
Grade Level Secondary /Co] legiate Suggested Time of Uee ^ 


OBJECTIVES : To aid business teachers in including more economics in their 
curricxi^la* , — " / ' \ ^ 


SUMMARY DESCh TPTION : Twenty, articles on such topics. as The Emerging Rolcf of 
the Business Teacher in Econi^mic,^ Education,! Economic Concepts for. Understanding 
Everyday fiuein&ss Activities, and Teaching Economlp Concepts in Consumer EMnomlcs^ 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The California Community Colleges 


COLLEGE STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS 


OF CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Your college wants to find out how good a job it is doing in providing consumer 
and honnennaking education programs. These programs are called "CHE" programs. 

To evaluate CHE programs here and on other campuses in the state, the Chancellor's 
Office of the California Community Colleges has sponsored development of a special evalua- 
tion process, which includes finding out what students think. 

This, form is designed for that purpose. We think student views are very valuable, 
and we would appreciate your cooperation in providing the information requested on the 
following pages. 

Many thanks! 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE STUDENTS* PERCEPTIONS 


Name of College 


Enrollment Information: 
(Check one) 

Are you enrolled on campus^ 


^or off campus 


Have you declared a college major? Yes No If yes, what is it?_ 


DIRECTIONS ON RATING; 

Excellent means nearly ideal, top 5 or 10 percent. 
Poor is totally inadequate, bottom 5 or 10 percent. 
Good is a strong rating, top one third. 
Below Expectations is only fair, bottom one third. 
Acceptable is average, the middle third. 


How would you rate the following: 

1. Overall reputation of the college within the community? 

2. Your overall rating of your consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion .(CHE) programs? 

3. Quality of CHE instruction, in general? 

4. Practical experience of CHE instructors? 

5. Ai>equacy of instructional facilities and equipment for CHE? 

6. Adequacy and availability of instructional materials for your 
CHE program (such as textbooks, reference materials, visual 
aids)? 

7. Integration of consumer education into home economics courses 
(e.g., family economics and child development and family rela- 
tions, housing and home furnishings, foods and nutrition, clothing 
and textiles)? 

8. Your own consumer and homemaking effectiveness as a result 
of CHE programs or courses? 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS 


Are you currently enrolled in any consumer and liomemaking education, classes?^ 
Yes No Please explain: (If no, why not?) V_ 


What are the strong points of your CHE program (or class)? 


What, if anything, would you do to improve your CHE program (or class)? 


For Office Use Only. 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 


The California Community Colleges 


COMMUNITY PERCEPTIONS 


OF COLLEGE CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Your community college is conducting a self-appraisal to determine the effectiveness 
of its consumer and homemaking education programs. These programs are called "CHE" 
programs. 

For the purposes of such self-appraisals, the Chancellor's Office of the California 
Community Colleges has sponsored development of a special evaluation process, which 
includes obtaining the very valuable views of a college's CHE advisory committee members 
and other community representatives, as well as part-time (day and evening) college CHE 
instructors. 

This form is designed to obtain your views. We would greatly appreciate your 
cooperation in providing the information requested on the following pages. Since your 
identity will not be linked with your responses, please do not sign the form. But do be 
sure to specify your relationship with the college by checking the appropriate item at the 
top of the next page. 

Many thanks! 
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The California Comnumlty Colleges 


CHE-6 


PU'ASK CHECK ONU: 


Advisory Coinniillce Member 
'Coninuinity Resource Pers()n_^ 
Piirt-tiinc instructor 


How long have you been a 
member of this committee? 


How often does this 
committee meet? 


In what ways have you been asked to contribute to the college's consumer and homeniaking education program 
(e.g., serving as an outside speaker, arranging field trips)? 


DIRECTIONS ON RATING: 


Excellent means nearly ideal, top 5 or 10 percent. 
Poor is totally inadequate, bottom 5 or 10 percent. 
Good is a stVong rating, top one third. 
Below Expectations is only fair, bouoni one third< 
Acceptable is average, the middle third. 

Please answer all questions based on your contact with the college 
in the capacity of an advison- committee member, part-time instructor 
or community resource person. 

How would you rate tlie following: 

1. Overall reputation of the college within the community? 

2. Reputation of the college's consumer ;»nd h.oniemaking (CHE) 
programs or courses? 

3. Promotion of available CHE programs or courses within the 
community? 

4. Community support of CHE? 

5. Administration's commitment to CHE? 

6. Responsiveness of CHE program to social and cultural con- 
ditions and needs of the community in general? 

7. Responsiveness of CHE program to needs of the economically 
depressed or unemployed within the community? 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

I he California Community Colleges 

COMMUNITY PERCEPTIONS 

What are the principal strengths of the college's consumer and homemaking education (CHE) 
program(s)? 


What are the principal needs for improvement in the college's CHE program(s)? 
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College: 
Date: 


CHE 


COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The California Community Colleges 

SVMMMARY PROFILE BY SITE VISIT PROFESSIONAL 
GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1.1 Goal(s) (broad purpose) for CHE programs. 

1.2 Development of measurable loafner performance objectives 
in organizing CHE programs. 

1.3 Planned CHE enrollments in relation to community needs 
(e.g., social and cultural conditions, special needs of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged). 

1.4 Actual CHE program enrollments in relation to planned 
enrollments. 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

2.1 Concurrence of CHE programs with district vocational 
education plan submitted to state annually. 

2.2 Quality of CHE instruction, in general. 

2.3 Provision of educational opportunities consistent with 
community needs (e.g., social and cultural conditions, 
needs of youth and families, special needs of econom- 
ically disadvantaged) for consumer performance and 
dual role responsibilities. 

2.4 Articulation with other educational organizations in your 
area (e.g., high schools, other community agencies and 
colleges) in providing for community CHE needs. 

PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESStS 

3.1 Administration's commitment to CHE. 

3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of 
CHE (e.g., on campus, in the community, day and even- 
ing college). 

3.3 Recruitment into CHE programs. 

3.4 Promotion of CHE program strengths, merits, and 
opportunities to the public and its decision-making 
representatives. 

.. 3,5.. Systematic collection and translation of information on 
community consumer and homemaking needs (e.g., social 
and cultural, special needs of economically disadvantaged). 

3.6 Up-dating of instructional content and method in relation 
to current consumer and homemaking needs, practices 
and trends. 


///jM///o^/^ 
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COPES SUBSYSTEM: CHE 

The California Community Colleges 

SUMMARY PROFILE BY SITE VISIT PROFESSIONAL 
RESOURCES 

4.1 Number of instructors necessary for CHE program 
effectiveness. 

4.2 Qualifications, including practical experience, of CHE 
instructional staff (e.g., bilingual, ability to relate to 
disadvantaged). 

4.3 in-service education opportunities and support for CHE 
faculty, including conference attendance, curriculum 
development. 

4.4 Adequacy and availability of CHE instructional facilities, 
excluding equipment. 

4.5 Adequacy and availability of CHE instructional equipment. 

4.6 Adequacy and availability of CHE instructional materials 
(e.g., textbooks, reference books, visual aids, mock-ups). 

4.7 Use of individualized CHE instruction (e.g., programmed 
learning, self-paced instruction, tutoring). 

4.8 Composition and use of CHE advisory committees. 

4.9 Participation of advisory committees in shaping CHE 
programs. 

4.10 Use of community resources in CHE class instruction 
(e.g., field trips, outside speakers, borrowed equipment). 

4.11 Provisions in current operating budget for CHE (including 
40% of entitlement spent for disadvantaged programs). 

4.12 Provisions in capital outlay and equipment repair budget 
for CHE. 
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Tit l§ EpONOHIGS m THE CURRICUIJUM 


ECONO 


Autho r Ga^lderwQod. J> D> Lawrer^GQ. and J« B> Maher g ata Ptifc^ 1970 

^ PwbZt#yigr John Wiley and Sonst New Yorkt NY ■ . . ■ . ' 'r ■ ' 

Teadhir or Student Material ^ Teacher r Cost Length 221 pages 

Grade Level Se 00 ndary/Colle rfa te Suggeeted Time of Uee 

' OBJBCTTVBSr ' ^ ^ ' ^ 


..: . ^ •■ .... . \ " .. 

SUHMARJ DESCR IPTIO^ : Dlscusees ecoxtomlc ideas\and concepts and grade plaodmeht 
of economic concept&a \ 


}icTOR MATER A 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Ti 1 1 a ECONOMICS - PRINGlPLgS AND APPLICATIONS . 

Author ^ John Ken n edy and Arthixr Olsen Date Pub. 1972 

PuhliBhe> • South- We s tern Publishing Co «^ 3101 Madison Road> Cincinnati # OH 4S227 
TeaoHer or Student M.^terial Student Cset $7#0^ Length 611 pages 

Grade Level Secondary 'I Suggeete^d Time, of Pee . 

OBJECTIVES: % 



Summary DESCRIPTIOS :^ Relates economic principles to current socially phenoaena^ 
and provides students with ^ bzpad-^based understanding of the American economic 
system* Sections on price determination! distribution of national Incomej money 
and banklngi economic ^prowth and* stability! and flsipsal pollpyt 


\:\nr\VAILABLE INSTIVJ' : ''.^^.FIAL and TESrsy study Guides and A^ppllcatlons 
($C#32), Tests 1-6 and SxKr.ination ($ .40), and Transparencies (50 f6r $110«00] 
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Section 1 

INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


COPES (Community College Occupational Programs Evaluation 
System) was created in 1971 by the Chancellor's Office of the California 
Community Colleges with the support and participation of local co-muni ty 
college leaders in the state. Its goal: to improve the quality and 
availability of occupational education in California's community colleges. 

In the first year, the main thrust was directed to what was 
going into the system, in terms of refinements made in the light of 
field-testing at 13 cooperating colleges. For the second project year, 
1972-73, however, a second important general thrust was added, along 
with continued refinement. 

This second thrust dealt with what was coming out of the sys- 
tem, what was being learned through its application about the status 
of occupational education in California community colleges. The stated 
objective was: 

"To assess the major strengths and needs for improve- 
ment in occupational education programs in a 10 per- 
cent stratified random sample of California community 
colleges. The assessment will be made during the 
next 12 months utilizing the California Community 
College Occupational Programs Evaluation System and 
the trained observers produced by the COPES project." 

The year's activities were planned to yield a list of improve- 
ment needs, rank-ordered for priority in terms of critical importance to 
occupational education. Priorities would be established also for future 
research dealing with the critical needs. 

Early in the year, a representative sample was drawn by the 
Chancellor's Office. Colleges that had already been the sites of COPES 
field-tests were excluded, as well as newly established colleges. As a 
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result, a total of eight colleges was required for the 10 percent 
assessment. Those selected were equally divided on a geographical basis 
(four in Northern California, four in Southern California) and on the 
basis of size in terms of occupational education enrollments (two each 
in the "small," "medium small," "medium large" and "large" categories). 
Size was defined as ADA (average daily attendance) in occupational 
education the previous year. In the eight defined groups, colleges 
were selected through use of a table of random numbers. 

Evaluations, combining college self-appraisals with validations 
of the self-appraisals by visiting COPES teams made up of California 
community college professionals and knowledgeable lay persons, were con- 
ducted during the first three months of 1973. 

At the conclusion of this process, the team ratings of the eight 
colleges on the 60 evaluation items in the system were tabulated and 
rank-ordered on the basis of their mean ratings. Major occupational 
education strengths were determined from this list. 

The 11 professional leaders who had been site visit team 
chairmen during 1972-73 were asked to serve as the COPES panel of com- 
petent judges. Utilizing the above list, they identified and rank- 
ordered 10 items which, in their judgment, if improved, would have the 
greatest impact upon improving the quality and availability of occupa- 
tional education in California cormiunity colleges. Tabulations of the 
judgments of the members of this panel provided the determination of 
critical improvement needs. 

Finally, the team chairmen's judgments were presented to more 
than 40 professionals attending a California Junior College Association 
state research conference. They were asked to select the five items 
which in their judgment would lend themselves most effectively to 
research and development. Tabulations of their responses provided the 
determination of research priorities. 
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other evidence of research priorities had been collected during 
the site visits to the eight representative colleges. In the debriefing 
at the conclusion of a site visit, each team member was asked to list in 
order the important research and development priorities on the basis of 
that site visit. These judgments were tabulatei^and are discussed in 
Section 5. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to all who participated in 
this undertaking. The eight cooperating colleges are identified in 
Appendix A. Names and affiliations of site visit team participants 
and additional team chairmen who served on the judging panel are shown 
as Appendix B; names and affiliations of research conference partic- 
ipants, as Appendix C. 

This report is organized to deal first in summary form and 
second, where warranted, in expanded form, with information relating 
to the findings. 
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Section 2 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


As comprehensive educational institutions, California community 
colleges recognize, and conscientiously discharge, their responsibility 
for occupational ^training, retraining and upgrading. 

They also recognize, as does the Chancellor's Office, that 
continuing evaluation of the quality and availability of their occupa- 
tional programs and services is vital for sound planning and wise 
allocation of resources. 

Although the COPES assessment was limited to eight colleges, 
the fact that those eight were selected as a representative sample of 
all California community colleges indicates that the findings which 
follow have implications for all. 


MAJOR STRENGTHS 

The chief strengths of occupational education at community 
colleges in California lie with the prefessionals most directly involved 
in occupational education and the way they are doing their jobs. The 
four top-ranked items all speak to that fact. 

In rank order, the 10 highest overall strength ratings by the 
teams were accorded to: 

t Qualifications of occupational education instruc- 
tional staff. 
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ECONOmC THEORY OF REmiATDRY CQWSTRAINT 


Au thoT . Elizabeth E. BBLllev ^ > ' / \D €L t e iPubv 


Lexington Books t D» Heath and Company 


PubtUher 12f Spring Street, Lexing ton, m 02 i73V 

Teacher or Student Materia l ^ Student Cost $15,00 Length -192 pages 
Grade Lgug I Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee 

OBJECTIVES: 


i 

SUMMAUr DESCRIPTfON : The models in this study demonstrate Khy regulatory con- 
straints can cause unwanted economic Incentives and at the same tlme^ support the 
view that some* forms of regulation cause more harm^^than good* The study concerns 
itself wlthHhe ^xtenslon^of traditional economic theory of the firm to Include 
regulatory cons ti5alnt on the firm's behavior and analysis of the effects of regu- 
lation^ It provides an important link between literature on regulation of In- 
dustry which is purely theoretl<Jal and that which strictly is issue- or company- 
oriented, 

AVAILABLE I^iSTRUCTCF, MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title ^ ESTIKATING ECONOMIC CAPACITY 


Author Gift l N Dd'te Pub. 1968 

Pu bhit h e r University Press of Kentucky, Lexington, 40^06 

Temaher or Student Material Student Coat $3,00' Ler^th 70 pages 

Grade Level Secondary/Colleg^iate/Ady lt Suggeeted Time of Uike 

OBJECIIVES: 


SUMflARr DESCRIPTION' : The author develops a conceptual .frame woric Within, which 
a meaningful interpretation of these many definitions and measures of productive 
capacity can be made* 


ERiClABLE INSTFUrr • IM 'J.f /WL ANoffESTS . 


• Occupational experience of occupational 
education instructors. 

• Qualifications of occupational education 
coordinator{s) and/or director{s). 

• Quality of occupational instruction, in 
general . 

• Salary schedule provisions for occupational 
education professionals in relation to ot^er 
professional staff. 

• Number of instructors necessary for occupa- 
tional program effectiveness. 

• Utilization of occupational education instruc- 
tional facilities and equipment. 

• Updating of occupational education instruc- 
tional content and method. 

• Use of community resources in class instruc- 
tion (e.g., field trips, outside speakers, 
borrowed equipment). 

• Adequacy and availability of occupational 
education instructional equipment. 

-- rated equally wi th the next item -- 

• Adequacy and availability of occupational 
education instructional materials. 

CRITICAL NEEDS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Critical needs for improvement are not necessariTy lowest 
ranked items. Judgment on the importance of an item in improving the 
quality and availability of occupational education must enter into the 
establishment of oriority needs. Thus, in any situation, an area 
discerned to be of only moderate weakness (or even moderate strength) 
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but of great overall significance could deserve a higher improvement 
priority than an area of much more substantial weakness but lesser or 
more limited significance. 

This distinction was made in the COPES assessment process. 
The 11 site visit chairmen for 1972-73 evaluations formed the panel of 
competent judges to determine priorities of critical needs for improve- 
ment. They utilized the team "strength-weakness" ratings in their 
deliberations. After assessing items for potential beneficial impact on 
the quality and availability of occupational education at California 
community colleges, they made their determinations of priority needs. 
These needs have only limited correlation with the items at the "weakest" 
end of the teams' rating scale. (These differences are further discussed 
in Section 4 of this report; the panel's rankings are presented in 
Appendix D, Table D-1 .) 

In rank order, the 10 highest overall "critical needs for 
improvement" ratings by the panel of judges were: 

• College organization for effective coordination and 
direction of occupational education. 

• College administration's commitment to occupational 
education. 

• Articulation with other educational organizations 
in the college area (e.g., high schools, other 
community colleges, regional occupational centers) 
in providing for community occupational needs. 

• Provision of educational opportunities consistent 
with community needs (e.g., population needs, labor 
market needs) for training, retraining and up- 
grading personnel . 

--rated equally with the next i tem- - 

• Systematic follow-up of students who have completed 
occupational programs. 
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• Provision for vocational work experience in 
occupational education programs. 

• Emphasis upon occupational education counsel- 
ing and guidance to high school students. 

• Status of occupational education dean or 
director on the college "administration 
team. " 

• Use of job success and failure information 
of occupational education graduates in pro- 
gram evaluation and planning. 

• Systematic collection and translation of 
information on community occupational educa- 
tion needs (population needs, labor market 
needs and opportunities). 

RESEARCH PRIORITIES 

In the COPES assessment, research priority rankings differed 
from critical needs for improvement. The reason: Highest ranking critical 
needs do not necessarily lend themselves to research. 

The more than 40 attendees at the California Junior College 
Association (CJCA) conference for research professionals who partici- 
pated in the final phase of the COPES assessment process were asked to 
consider the data from still another point of view. They were requested, 
utilizing the team chairmen's judgment tabulations, to select the five 
critical needs items which would lend themselves most effectively to 
research and development. The researchers' determinations are presented 
in Appendix D, Table D-2. 
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In rank order, their five highest overall "research priority" 
ratings were: 

• Systematic collection and translation of infor- 
mation on community occupational education needs. 

f Provision of educational opportunities consis- 
tent with community needs for training, retraining 
and upgrading personnel, 
-- rated equal ly with the next item-- 

• Systematic follow-up of students who have com- 
pleted occupational programs. 

• Use of job success and failure information of 
occupational education graduates in program 
evaluation and planning. 

• Use of individualized instruction (e.g., program- 
med learning, self-paced instruction, tutoring). 
(Note: This item had been rated among the top 

15 by the judges' panel, but not among the top 10.) 

It might be observed that the researchers' two highest combined 
ratings fall into one "package area" (obtaining information on commun- 
ity needs and providing educational opportunities consistent with those 
needs) and that the two next highest combined ratings are in another 
"package area" (obtaining student follow-up information and using it in 
program evaluation and planning). 

OTHER FINDINGS OF INTEREST 

1 . Variations in site visit team ratings among the four 
"enrollment size" categories. No substantial variations resulted. 
While ratings on certain items, such as "provision for coordination 
and/or direction," tended to rise somewhat in direct relation to 
enrollment size, the smaller colleges rated higher on other items, 
such as "adequacy of instructional facilities." 
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2. Variations in ratings and rankings among respondent groups . 
College respondents tended to rate their institutions higher than the teams 
did, possibly because the latter had a better understanding of criteria. 
(For complete profile ratings of four respondent groups, see Appendix E.) 
Also on the rankings of items there were variations among groups, as dis- 
cussed in Section 6. Team rankings were substantially higher than the 
combined college rankings on some items (notably adequacy of facilities and 
contributions of funds and equipment). The combined college rankings were 
substantially higher than team rankings on other items (notably status of the 
occupational dean or director and use of advisory committees). 

3. Student and advisory committee member perceptions . Students 
generally rated quality of their occupational instruction highest, college 
effectiveness in job placement of graduates lowest. Advisory committee 
members generally gave top ranking to the overall reputation of the 
college in the community and lowest ranking to systematic follow-up of 
occupational graduates. 

4. "Don't know" responses . Roughly one-half of all college 
professional respondents were unaware of what the scope of staff partici- 
pation had been in development of one-year and five-year district voca- 
tional education plans submitted to the state or whether their occupa- 
tional programs were in concurrence with the annual plan. More than half 
of the student respondents had no knowledge of the effectiveness of job 
placement of graduates or of the graduates' subsequent job success. More 
than half of the advisory committee respondents were equally unacquainted 
with college follow-up efforts regarding occupational graduates. 

5. Variations in team ratings between the eight representative 
colleges and 10 other colleges which cooperated in further system refine- 
ment field- testing during the year . Generally, the correlation was quite 
high. The four leading strengths rated at the sample colleges were 
identical to those at the other 10 colleges, although their order varied 
slightly. The three items accorded lowest ratings were identical in both 
groups, although again their order varied slightly. 
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Section 3 

MAJOR STRENGTHS 


MAJOR STRENGTHS 


Written COPES reports submitted to each of the eight repres- 
entative colleges in the assessment activity bore out, in the detail 
of prose, what had been presented in numerical form on the site visit 
teams' rating sheets. 

These written reports, summarizing team oral presentations to 
college personnel, provide many testimonials to the quality of the 
occupational programs, and the high caliber and dedication of the pro- 
fessionals charged with carrying out the programs, 

A few examples are cited below: 

" The quality of occupational instruction is notable 
and much to the credit of qualified and dedicated 
staff. Students )in the main feel that the occupa- 
tional instruction they are receiving will result 
in job placement'; this is apparent to the observer, 
too." 

" The enthusiasm of the occupational instruction 
staff is extremely high and worthy of commendati on . 
This enthusiasm spills over into many other 
instruction-related functions as a big 'plus' for 
College." 

" ...the quality and sincere dedication of the 
occupational faculty . Well -qualified, energeti c , 
proud of their work, these teachers exhibit much 
willingness to 'walk the extra mile' on behalf of 
their students. " 

" ...the comprehensive evening offerings in occupa- 
tional education and their close articulation with 
those in the day programs. , , , the praiseworthy 
response to student needs for short-range employment 
skills evidenced in new certificate programs..." 

"The college possesses a truly outstanding and 
competent faculty dedicated to maintaining excellence 
in the quality of instruction. The administrative 
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commitment toward employing experienced and qualified 
faculty, and in providing an equitable and top-notch 
salary schedule , is highly commendable." 

"Despite pressing budgetary capital outlay problems, 
the administration and occupational staff have 
shown a commitment to obtain maximum utilization 
of existing physical facilities and equipment ." 

"... utilization of community resources in classroom 
instruction. Field trips, outside speakers and 
borrowed equipment are fully employed in improving 
the quality of classroom, laboratory and shop exper-^ 
ience. " 

"COPES team members concurred that the college has 
a very energetic occupational education staff , 
ready and willing to (develop innovative programs 
that will enhance educational opportunities for 
the students. " ( 


" ...the tireless and inspirational discharge of 
administration coordinative responsibilities^ 
...the occupational emphasis exhibited both in 
evening college and community service offerings . " 

"...individual occupational faculty and occupational 
departments are making concerted efforts to update 
instructional course content and methods . This is 
primarily accomplished by maintaining continuing 
contact with former students and with current and 
prospective student employers. Further enrichment 
is accomplished by inviting business and industrial 
representatives to speak to classes." 

"College occupational staff are achieving maximum 
utilization of instructional facilities and equip- 
ment , and have directed energies toward obtaining 
necessary additional equipment through existing 
federal programs, projects and community resources." 

" Occupational experience of most instructional staff 
appears to be current and relevant to the occupational 
offerings. Srch competence inspires a feeling of 
respect and confidence among the occupational instruc- 
tional team and students." 


On the basis of all the evidence, it can be safely stated that 
occupational education in California community colleges is in good 
hands. Where needs for improvement exist, they largely have to do 
with the tools those hands require for maximum accomplishment. 
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Section 4 

CRITICAL NEEDS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


CRITICAL NEEDS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

COMPARISON WITH TEAM "CRITICAL NEEd" CONCLUSIONS 

As noted and exolained in Section 2, the improvement priorities 
determined by COPES' panel of judges (the 11 professional leaders who 
served as site visit team chairmen during 1972-73) have only limited 
correlation with the evaluation items rated lowest by the teams on the 
summary profile forms for the eight representative colleges. (See Table 1. 

Yet there is a distinct relationship between the judges* deter- 
minations and the critical needs for improvement perceived by the teams 
and presented to college personnel in COPES' oral and written reports. 
This is because "weighting" of the items for overall significance, while 
not involved in the summary profile ratings, was in each case heavily 
involved in assuring appropriate persoective and assistance in the team 
reports. 

Team statements in the "critical needs" and "summary" sections 
of the written reports to the eight colleges are cited below, as they 
apply to the judging panel's rank-order list of improvement priorities: 

Organization for Effective Coordination 
and Direction of Occupational Education 

(Critical improvement need cited at seven colleges) 

"There does not seem to be a positive identifiable delegation 
of responsibilities, authorities and accountabilities for 

occupational education at ^ Collene. Clarification 

and, where needed, redefinition could have greatly beneficial 
impact on the instructional staff*s confidence in administra- 
tive personnel and significantly improve the levels of 
participation and involvement in decisions that are vital to 
occupational education." 
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Ti il d * TOE EVQIIJTION OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


Autho r w. B. Kiihn " "^ ' D ate fuh» 197( 

Puhti%her South-western Publishing Co#t 5101 Madison Road^ Clnolnm'tl« OH- 4^227 
T0aQher or S t ud^n t Mater ia t stud^t CoBt $10.20 ]Lenaih 451 >paget 
Grade Level Collegiate' ' ^ Suggeete^'^mmgf Uae ^ — 

OBJECTIVE'S: ^ - 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : The value and distribution theory, macroeconomics, " com- 
plementary avenues of theoi^ical advance, -retrospect and jprospect* Defiigned to. 
acquaint students with the thepirlsts who have exerted a strong Influence on eoo- 
nomics as a body- of scientifically developed proj)Osl-^pns« ' \ 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: Instructor's Manual anf^Sara- 
Inatlon Questions ? 



Ti 1 1 0 FREE HEN AND FREE mRKETS • 

Author Robert T h eobald ^ Date Pub. 1965 

Publisher I)oubleda y» Ne v York» NY ] [ - 


Teaoher or Student M .i f:rial Student Co0t ^$ »95 LeriQth 175 pages 
Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Uee * 


OBJECTIVES 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION A view of today's technological society and the probleiu 
of abundance 9 automatlony and falling demand* 

AVAILABLE INSTRUr: : 'f . fpfM AND 7EST5: ' ^ 
( . •'. . -66?- 


Table 1 


COMPARISOf^ OF CnPES ITEflS 
RANKINGS BY W GROUPS 


Improvement Priority Rankings by 
n Competent Judges 


Composite Lowest Ratings by Site Visit 
Teams by 8 Representative Colleges 


Rank 


4.5 


4.5 
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Item 


3.2 Organization for effective 
coordination and direction of 
occupational education 

3.1 Administration's commit- 
ment to occupational education 

2.5 Articulation with other 
educational organizations in your 
area (e.g., high schools, other 
community colleges, regional oc- 
cupational centers) in providing 
for community occupational needs 

2.3 Provision of educational 
opportunities consistent with 
community needs (e.g., popula- 
tion needs, labor market needs) 
for training, retraining, and 
upgrading personnel 

3.12 Systematic follow-up of 
students who have completed 
occupational programs 

2.7 Provision for vocational 
work experience in occupational 
education programs 

3.8 Emphasis upon occupational 
education counseling and qui dance 
to high school students 

3.3 Status of occupational 
education dean or director 
position on the college "admin- 
istration team" 

3.15 Use of job success and 
failure information of occupa- 
tional education graduates in 
program evaluation and planning 

3.18 Systematic collection and 
translation of information on 
community occupational education 
needs (population needs, labor 
market needs and opportunities) 


Rank 
60 


59 


58 


56.5 


56.5 


54.5 


54.5 


51.5 


51.5 


51.5 


Item 


3.12 Systematic follow-up of 
students who have completed occupa- 
tional programs 

3.13 Systematic follow-up of 
students who have dropped out of 
occupational programs 

3.9 College-wide coordination of 
placement services with occupational 
education curriculums 

3.2 Organization for effective 
coordination and direction of 
occupational education 

3.17 Participation in development 
of one-year and five-year district 
vocational education plan submitted 
to state 

3.7 Emphasis upon occupational 
education counseling and guidance: 
To adult and evening students 

3.18 Systematic collection and trans- 
lation of information on community 
occupational education needs (popula- 
tion needs, labor market needs and 
opportunities) 

1.2 Development of measurable 
learner performance objectives in 
organizing occupational programs 

1.5 Planned enrollments in rela- 
tion to community needs (e.g., 
population needs, labor market needs) 

3.4 Awareness of college's occupa- 
tional education goals by all faculty 
and staff 


51.5 4.15 Use of advisory committees 
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"There are inconsistencies in the administrative organizational 
structure as it relates to occupational education. . .Serious 
consideration might be given to re-examining the total adminis- 
trative structure in order to provide for a more functional 
system. " 

"Occupational education at College has grown tremend- 

ously. Yet there has been little corresponding increase in the 
allocation of administrative time specifically associated with 
the coordination of occupational education. In the interest of 
management effectiveness, the disparity between these two 
fa.ctors should be carefully weighed." 


"Consideration should be given to the provision of administra- 
tive time for occupational education management on a basis 
more commensurate with responsibility. It appears that at 
present the vocational education coordinator is so seriously 
overloaded that he cannot begin to achieve immediate and long- 
range goals." 

"The present organizational plan merits further examination, 
since it does not allow for maximum responsiveness to occupa- 
tional needs. Job responsibilities are not clearly defined, 
lines of authority are unclear and there is little provision 
for periodic review in detail by all levels of occupational 
staff. The college might consider a plan incorporating more 
complete integration of occupational education under unified 
leadership and supported by a more functional division 
structure." . 

"There are far too many blurrings and ambiguities in the 
present, somewhat 'jury-rigged' pattern of organization, 
ranging from the high titular status of the dean and the opera- 
tional realities of his position through the roles of the 
assistant dean and coordinator to the advisability and work- 
ability of part-time other administrative functions." 

"There is a need for more specific coordination and direction 
of the total occupational program. The college is too 
dependent upon individual effort and initiative. Although 
the sum total of these efforts is notable, a more systematic 
approach is needed in the future." 


Administration's Commitment 
to Occupational Education" 

(Critical improvement need cited at two colleges) 

"While the published district plan and the catalog statements 
give evidence of clear commitment and direction, commitment . 
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and direction are anything but clear to the majority of the 
staff who are involved with occupational education." 

"Perhaps the most attenuating factor in occupational education 
that faces the college is the: impression in the minds of many 
personnel that there is a broad gap between verbalized admin- 
istrative commitment and supporting action." 


Articulati on wi th Other 
Educational Organizations in Area 

(Critical improvement need cited at two colleges) 

"It is significant that whereas continuing and satisfactory 
lines of communication are open between College 
and such other area institutions as high schools and four- 
year colTeges, communication and resultant coordination of 
occupational education activities among the colleges of 

District were termed infrequent and unsatisfactory 
by College personnel in interviews with the COPES 

team. Certainly no communication channel, no coordination 
could be more important than this, for any of the district 
colleges." 

"There is a serious need for better coordination between 
the college and lor:al high schools..." 

Provision of Educational Opportunities 
Consistent with Community Needs 

(Critical improvement need cited at four colleges) 

"Now, with changes in the economy of the area served..., the 
college must. . .develop a new 'road map' for the future that is 
consistent with community needs and maximizes student 
opportunities . " 

"The current approach to planning in occupational program areas 
generally is not goal-oriented, involves a casual process and 
makes little use of factual data..." 

"It appears that insufficient attention is beinq devoted to 
district planning for vocational education. The current plan 
document does not envision any new programs for the next 
five years ..." 

"In terms of occupational education service to, and reputation 
in, the community, College may well be at a critical 

point in its history^ The continued high stature of the 
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institution in both regards will be dependent upon its con- 
tinued ability to meet community needs. That ability is now 
being heavily tested..." 


Systematic Follow-up of Students 

Who Have Completed Occupational Programs 

(Critical improvement need cited at two colleges) 

"A systems approach to collecting, analyzing and disseminating 
follow-up data on students would contribute immeasurably to the 
effectiveness of occupational education programs and increase 
planning accuracy." 

"Systematic institutional procedures should be developed and 
implemented for- fol low-up. " 


Provision for Vocational Work Experience 
in Occupational Education Programs 

(Critical improvement need cited at one college) 

"While coordination and systemati zation have newly been applied 
to vocational work experience, the present status of the program 
is embryonic in comparison with its full potential, in terms of 
number of students served. There is a pressing need to evaluate 
present priorities to determine the feasibility of bolstering 
staff assigned in this area to permit expansion of work exper- 
ience opportunities." 


Emphasis on Occupational Education Counseling 
and Guidance to High School StudentT 

(Critical improvement need cited at one college) 

"Counseling emphasis on students soon to emerge from feeder high 
schools merits re-examination." 


Status of Occupational Education Dean or Director 
Position on the College "Administration Team^ 

(Critical improvement need cited at two colleges) 

"The dean of vocational-technical education, although given 
titular status, functions in a staff rather than a line 
capacity, in contrast to other key management personnel. It is 
apparent that some of the crucial occupational management func- 
tions have been assigned to other administrative personnel." 
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"Consideration should be given to the question of whether the 
rank of the administrator chiefly responsible for occupational 
education is commensurate with the level of delegated authority 
and duty." 


Use of Job S!.!r>cess and Failure Information 

of Graduates in Program Evaluating and Planning 

(Critical improvement need cited at one college) 

"The use of job success and failure information of occupational 
education graduates could be invaluable in program planning 
and evaluation." 


Systematic Collection and Translation 
of Information on Community Needs 

(Critical improvement need cited at three colleges) 

"More effective planning is needed prior to implementing new 
occupational programs and courses. Systematic labor, community 
and job market analyses, including assessments of required 
skills and opportunities available, are vitally needed to insure 
program success." 

"Inputs from advisory committees and other specialized sources 
are valuable aids in program planning and review. However, 
continuing comprehensive assessments of labor market needs are 
also essential, not only to verify the specialized inputs but 
to identify new employment fields that may lie outside the areas 
of concentration of any of the presently utilized sources of 
information." 

"Significant gains could be attained through establishment of 
a systematic means of securing data on local and regional job 
market needs, to identify not only availability of jobs but 
specific skills required for employment." 
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Section 5 

RESEARCH PRIORITIES 
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RESEARCH PRIORITIES 


COMPARISON WITH TEAM MEMBERS' PRIORITIES 

Just as the COPES judging panel's determination of rankings for 
critical needs for improvement differ markedly from the site visit teams' 
findings regarding evaluation items of greatest weakness at the eight 
representative colleges, so do the research priorities show only limited 
correlation with the critical needs rankings. (See explanation in 
Section 2. ) 

Yet, again paralleling the situation in regard to the critical 
needs, results from another phase of the COPES assessment process does 
concur closely with the researchers' conclusion. It also bears on the 
same question as that which faced the attendees at the community college 
research conference who established the research priorities. 

This other phase involved the site visit team members. At the 
conclusion of each visit, the team members were asked to propose, on the 
basis of that specific visit, research priorities rank-ordered for 
importance. Table 2 compares their compiled responses with the priorities 
established by the researchers. Note that the team members' top priority 
was assigned to systematic follow-up (tied for second on the researchers' 
list) anu their second priority to community needs analysis (first on the 
researchers ' list) . 

COMPARISON WITH ITEM RATING LEVELS 

It might also be observed that all five items established as the 
top research priorities were rated below the mid-point (3.0) of COPES' 
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Table 2 

HIGH RESEARCH AND DEVELOPf€NT PRIORITIES BY W .^ETHODS 


Votes of 43 CJCA Research Conference 
Professionals V 

Rank Item 

1 3.18 Systematic collection and 
translation of information on com- 
munity occupational education needs 
(population needs, labor market 
needs and opportunities) 

2.5 2.3 Provision of educational 
opportunities consistent with 
community needs (e.g., popula- 
tion needs, labor market needs) 
for training, retraining, and up- 
grading personnel 

2.5 3.12 Systematic follow-up of 
students who have completed 
occupational programs 

4 3.15 Use of job success and 
failure information of occupa- 
tional education graduates in 
program evaluation and planning 

5 4.14 Use of individualized in- 
struction (e.g., programmed 
learning, self-paced instruction, 
tutoring) . 


Post-site visit Proposals of COPES 
Team Members 2/ 

Rank Item 

1 Systematic follow-up, planned 
financing for same, a means of 
measuring success, and develop- 
ment of a model 

2 Community needs analysis, perhaps 
statewide, and development of a 
model, means of identifying serv- 
ice area 

3 Coordination of placement college- 
wide, better information on same, 
and development of a model 

4 Improved counseling and guidance, 
evaluation of these services and 
development of a model 

5.5 Articulation with community and 
other educational agencies, 
especially with respect to needs 
analysis information 

5.5 Development and utilization of 
realistic measurable goals and 
objecti ves 


1/ Respondents had selected and ranked ten items on importance in improving 
occupational education in California community colleges. Of their too 10 
items, they then checked five (called votes) which would lend themselves 
most effectively to research and development. For greater detail see 
Appendix D, Table D-2. 

2/ At eight representative California community colleges, COPES site visit 
team members identified top priorities for research and development 
designed to improve the quality and availability of occupational education. 
Open-ended debriefing forms, completed independently by each team member, 
were used. Rankings above are based upon number of times an item was 
proposed. See Appendix D, Table D-3. 
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five-point scale in composite tabulations from the eight colleges, as 
follows: 


Item 


Systematic collection and translation 
of community needs Information 

Provision of opportunities consistent 
with community needs 

Systematic follow-up of students who 
have completed programs 


Use of job success and failure infor- 
mation 

Use of individualized instruction 


Rating Mean 
2.25 

("below expectations") 

2v.875 
(low "acceptable") 

1.625 

("below expectations" 
and lowest mean rating 
of all 60 items) 

2.438 

("below expectations") 

2.625 
(low "acceptable") 


COMPARISON, BY AREAS, WITH JUDGES' "nEED" RANKINGS 


One additional point deserves mention here. Excluding "admin- 
istration commitment" and "effective organization" items (including 
"articulation with other organizations"), the areas determined by the 
judges as critical needs for improvement relate well to the areas top- 
ranked for research priority. With both respondent groups, the " com- 
munity needs" area (collecting needs information and providing educa- 
tional opportunities consistent with needs) and the "foTlow-up" area 
(obtaining information and using it in program evaluation and planning) 
were rated first or second. This generalization is based upon combin- 
ing the quantitative measures of the two related items in each of these 
areas (i.e., items 2.3 and 3.18 on "community needs" and 3.12 and 3.15 
on "follow-up," shown in Tables D-1 and D-2). In these tables the 
quantitative measures for ranking judges' responses are scores and for 
ranking those of the research professionals are votes. 
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Section 6 

OTHlER FINDINGS OF INTEREST 
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Titls THE NEW INFIATIONt CAUSES. E^FFECTS. CURES . V 


Author ■ . G> L> Bach . ^ ,■ ' Date Pub. 1973 

PubtiBher Brown University Press» 129 Waterman Streett Provltfencet RI 02912 ^ 
Teaoher or Student Material Student Coet $6>00 Length 103 lagea 
Grade Bevel : Seoohdajy/Colleglate/Adult Suggested Time of Uee " • 


OBJECTIVES : To enable the reader to uncierstand the:^special reiture of today's 
Inf^aiion and to help him to cope with lt» * ' 


Inf^ds^lon and to h( 


SUMHARy DESCRIPTION: In Aontedhnlcal terms defines Inflation, shows how the 
effects, of today's Inflation differ from those of previous InflationSf indicates 
the pro^bable future trends of Inflations t and considers solutions to'^the lucoblem 
of Inflation In a democratic society. , 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL ANt) 'TESTS: 

* * 

■ ^' ' ' » 

Ti t le\ STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES IN BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS , ^ ^ 

Author Robert D > J^&son ' ■ _Date Pub. 1970 

, Pub lie her Richard I rwlri» Inc<# 1816 Ridge Road# Homewbod. IL 60^30.^^ - 

Teacher or Student M ^,rial Student Coet ^Length 538 pages 

Grade Level Collerlate ~_^ Suggeeted Time of Use ^ 1 sem» 

.OBJ^ECTIVES • ^ 


■ f -,' ' . 

SUMMARY DESCRIPTION'r'^^'^^s book discussesi role of statistical methods, 
collection of business an(^;economlc datat presentation of data^ frequency dl8«» 
tributl^onsj measures of Antral tendency j measures of dispersion and skewness^ 
a survey of probability concepts, probability distributions t an introduction to 
sampling metr.od&t campHng and sampling distributions tests of hypotheeeSf and 

. an introduction to deqislon marking under, unc^i^aintyt etc» 


^^(^LABLE^STHUr ' .^.^//IL ANT TESTS: Tests. 

. -668- , 


OTHER FINDINRS OF INTEREST 


VARIATIONS IN SITE VISIT TEAM RATINGS 
AMONG THE FOUR ENROLLMENT SIZE CATEGORIES 

As noted in Section 1, the eight colleges selected for the CORES 
assessment were equally divided geographically (north, south) and on the 
basis of size in terms of occupational education average daily attendance 
(two each in the "small," "medium small," "medium large" and "large" 
categories) . 

Mo substantial variations in team ratings among these categories 
are discernible. Marginal differences are identified in the following 
paragraphs. Even with these, it must be recognized that, while interesting, 
they are certainly not conclusive because of the small ness of the sample. 

The small colleges rated highest in "adequacy of instructional 
facilities," and lowest in "planned enrollments in relation to community 
needs," "actual program enrollments in relation to planned enrollments" 
and "provision of educational opportunities consistent with community 
needs." 

The medi um-smal 1 col 1 eges rated highest in "develooment of 
measurable learner objectives in organizing programs," "use of measurable 
learner objectives in evaluating student performance" and "participation 
in development of district vocational education plan," 

The medium-large colleges rated highest in "special provisions 
for the handicapped," "status of the occupational education dean or 
director position" and "balance between academic and occupational educa- 
tion interests on curriculum committee," 
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The large colleges rated highest in "salary schedule provisions," 
"use of advisory committees" and "participation of advisory committees 
in shaping programs." 

Ratings on three items tended to rise in direct relation to en- 
rollment size: "recruitment into occupational programs," "provision for 
coordination and direction," and "adequacy and availability of Instruc- 
tional materials." 

.r 

VARIATIONS IN RATINGS AND RANKINGS 
AMONG RESPONDENT GROUPS 

At each of the representative colleges, detailed COPES perceptions 
instruments were completed by three groups of respondents. In addition to 
the site visit team: (1) the president and/or his designate, to represent 
the official college position on the status of its occupational education 
system; (2) occupational faculty, including department heads and division 
chairmen; and (3) general administrators and counselors. Occupational 
faculty respondents numbered 345; general is ts 125. 

Some pronounced variations are encountered in comparing composite 
responses of these groups, as they pertain both to team ratings vs. those 
of the various college respondent groups and to college internal ratings 
from one respondent group to another. (A COPES evaluation instrument 
showing composite team and college group ratings is presented as 
Appendix E. ) 

Comparisons were made on the basis of the composite rankings 
accorded each of the 60 items by the site visit teams and the college 
respondent groups, and by determining the ranking-point spreads. Thus, 
a point spread of zero would indicate equivalency of ranking, and a point 
spread of 59 would indicate that the item had been ranked highest in one 
perception and lowest in the other. 

The items on which the largest rankn nq-point spreads occur are 
cited below, as they relate to each area /f comparison. (Point spreads 


are in parentheses.) ( Example : Site visit teams* composite rating of a 
COPtS evaluation item ranks third highest among the total of 60 items. 
The official college position composite rating on the same item ranks 
seventh among the total of 60 items. The teams* rating, therefore, is 
higher by a ranking-point spread of four.) 

Site visit team vs. official college position 

Team ranking higher than college— adequacy of facilities (33), 
student recruitment (19), in-service education opportunities for 
faculty (19), coordination of placement services (17), placement effec- 
tiveness (16), follow-up of students who have completed transfer 
programs (16). 

College ranking higher than team— participation in vocational 
education plan development (38), status of occupational education dean 
or director (36), advisory committee participation in shaping programs (30), 
use of advisory committees (26), awareness of college occupational educa- 
tional goals by all faculty and staff (22). 

Site visit team vs. occupational education faculty 

Team ranking higher than facu1ty--contributions of equipment and 
funds (41), balance on curriculum committee (31), adequacy of facili- 
ties (29), use of paraprofessionals (29), adequacy of equipment (26). 

Faculty ranking higher than teams--development of learner objec- 
tives (35), planned enrollments in relation to cormiunity needs (34), 
relation of learner objectives to job requirements (29), use of learner 
objectives (23), status of occupational education dean or director (21). 

Site visit team vs. college general ists 

Team ranking higher than generalists--placement effectiveness (32), 
use of paraprofessionals (27), student recruitment (26), adequacy of 
facilities (25), adequacy of equipment (25), contributions of equipment 
and funds (25). 
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General ists' ranking higher than team--use of advisory committees (44), 
participation .of advisory committees in shaping programs (34), status of 
occupational education dean or director (34), organization for effective 
coordination and direction of occupational education (29), participation 
in development of district vocational education pTans(24). 

SITE VISIT TEAM VS. ALL COLLEGE GROUPS 
(All point spreads totaled) 

Combining all college respondent groups, for comparison with site 
visit team rankings, sums up the variations. ( Example : Site visit teams' 
composite rating of a COPES evaluation item ranks third highest among their 
total of 60 items rated. The college official position composite rating 
on the same item ranks seventh among their total of 60 items. On their 
ratings, the occupational faculties* rating on this item ranks tenth highest; 
the generalists' rating ranks twelfth highest on their ratings. The teams' 
ranking, therefore, is higher by a total point spread of 20,) 

TEAM RANKING HIGHER THAN COLLEGE GROUPS-ADEQUACY OF 
FACILITIES (87), CONTRIBUTIONS OF FUNDS AND EQUIPMENT (77), 
STUDENT RECRUITMENT (61), FOLLOW-UP OF STUDENTS WHO HAVE 
COMPLETED TRANSFER PROGRAMS (60), ADEQUACY OF EQUIP- 
MENT (59), PLACEMENT EFFECTIVENESS (59). 

COLLEGE GROUP RANKINGS HIGHER THAN TEAM— STATUS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION DEAN OR DIRECTOR (91), USE OF 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES (87), PARTICIPATION IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PLAN DEVELOPMENT (73), PARTICIPATION OF 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN SHAPING PROGRAMS (69), ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR EFFECTIVE COORDINATION AND DIRECTION OF OCCUPA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION (65). 

Official college position vs. occupational faculty 

College ranking higher than facul tv--balance on curriculum commit- 
tee (37), use of paraprofessionals (33), contributions of funds and equip- 
ment (30), awareness of college occupational education goals by all 
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faculty and staff (28), participation in development of vocational educa- 
tion plan (26), 

Faculty ranking higher than college--development of learner objec- 
tives (36), use of learner objectives (34), relation of learner objectives 
to job requirements (28), placements in relation to completions (25), en- 
rollments in relation to community needs (23). 

Official college position vs. generalists 

College ranking higher than generalists— use of paraprofessionals (31), 
balance on curriculum committee (21), promotion of occupational educa- 
tion (18), adequacy of equipment (17), coordination of placement 
services (17). 

Generalists ranking higher than college--use of advisory commit- 
tees (18), use of learner objectives (15), counseling and guidance to 
full-time college students (15), relating of general education courses to 
occupational education (14), development of learner objectives (14). 

Occupational faculty vs. generalists 

Occupational faculty ranking higher than general ists--enronments 
in relation of community needs (23), development of learner objectives (22), 
placement effectiveness (21), use of learner objectives (19), relation of 
learner objectives to job requirements (17), 

Generalists ranking higher than occupational faculty--participation 
of advisory committees (29), use of advisory committees (27), administra- 
tive commitment to occupational education (27), contributions of funds 
and equipment (16), balance on curriculum committee (16) • 

OFFICIAL COLLEGE POSITION VS, OTHER COLLEGE GROUPS 
(All point spreads totaled) 

COLLEGE RANKING HIGHER THAN OTHER GROUPS-USE OF PARA- 
PROFESSIONALS (64), BALANCE ON CURRICULUM COMMITTEE (58), 
AWARENESS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS BY ALL FACULTY AND 
STAFF (57), CONTRIBUTIONS OF FUNDS AND EQUIPMENT (44). 
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PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PLAN (41). 


OTHER GROUP RANKINGS HIGHER THAN COLLEGE—DEVELOPMENT 
OF LEARNER OBJECTIVES (50), USE OF LEARNER OBJEC- 
TIVES (49), RELATION OF LEARNER OBJECTIVES TO JOB 
REQUIREMENTS (39), STUDENT PLACEMENTS IN RELATION TO 
COMPLETIONS (37). 

"don't know" responses by college GROUPS^ 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 

High-percentage "don't know" responses to items on COPES per- 
ceptions instruments have real implications for college administrations 
in relation to occupational faculty and staff generalists, as well as 
for all involved college professionals in relation to students and advisory 
commi ttees . 

A striking example, applying to the immediately preceding com- 
parison of "official college position vs. other college groups," is that 
roughly half of all college professional respondents were unaware of 
what the scope of staff participation had been in development of one-year 
and five-year district vocational education plans submitted to the state 
or whether the college's occupational programs were in concurrence with 
the annual plan. (This is particularly interesting in view of the fact 
that the mean rating of the eight college official positions on the 
participation item was "good," as was the official position mean on 
"awareness of occupational goals.") 

One other significant example: More than half of the occupational 
student respondents marked "don't know" beside the items dealing with 
effectiveness of job placement and job success of students comoletinq 
their particular programs. It would appear that the transmission of such 
information to students would be vital to realistic perspective concerning 
their hopes for jobs and their preparation for job success. 
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VARIATIONS IN TEAM RANKINGS AND RATINGS BETWEEN THE 
EIGHT SAMPLE COLLEGES AND TEN OTHER COLLEGES 


In all, COPES evaluations were conducted at 18 California com- 
munity colleges during the 1972-73 year. Eight of those colleges were 
participants in the assessment with which this report deals. The other 
10 cooperated for purposes of system field-testing for further refine- 
ment. 

Tables 3 and 4 compare the composite high and low rankings 
between these two institutional groups. 

At the high end of the ranking scales, there are two note- 
worthy differences pertaining to items included among the "top 10" on 
one list and excluded on the other. " Administration commitment " was 
ranked fifth at the 10 system refinement colleges, with a "good" mean 
rating of 3.90. The same item was ranked 23rd at the eight representa- 
tive colleges, with an "acceptable" mean rating of 2.94. " Vocational 
work experience ," ranked ninth at the system refinement colleges, with 
a borderline "good" rating of 3.60, was ranked 24th at the representative 
colleges, with an "acceptable" rating of 2.88. 

Lesser differences include these items: " Salary schedule 
provisions ranked fifth at the representative colleges, with a "good" 
mean rating of 3.88, was ranked eleventh at the other colleges, with a 
borderline "good" rating of 3.55. " Updating of instructional content 
and methods ," ranked eighth at the representative colleges, with a 
borderline "good" rating of 3.63, was ranked fifteenth at the other 
colleges, with a high "acceptable" rating of 3.45. " Adequacy of 
instructional equipment ," ranked tenth at the representative colleges, 
with a high "acceptable" rating of 3.44, was ranked nineteenth at the 
cooperating colleges, also with a high "acceptable" rating, 3.25. 

At the low end of the ranking scales, pertaining to items 
included among the "bottom 10" on one list and excluded on the other, 
a rating difference of more than one-half point is exceeded on only one 
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Table 3 

HIGHEST mm COPES ITEMS IN TWO GROUPS OF 
CALIFORNIA COmUNITY COLLEGES AS JUDGED BY SITE VISIT TEAMS 


Eight Representative Colleges 
M!i Item 

1 4,4 Qualifications of instruc- 
tional staff 

2 4.5 Occupational experience of 
instructors 

3 4.2 Qualifications of coordin- 
ator(s) and/or director(s) 

4 2,2 Quality of occupational 
instruction, in general 

5 4.9 Salary schedule provisions 
in relation to other professional 
staff within the college 

6 4.3 . Number of instructors 
necessary for program effective- 
ness 

7 4.12 Utilization of instructional 
facilities and equipment 

8 3.21 Up-dating of instructional 
content and method in relation to 
current occupational practices and 
trends 

9 4.17 Use of community resources 
in class instruction (e.g., field 
trips, outside speakers, borrowed 
equipment) 

10.5 4.11 Adequacy and availability 
of instructional equipment 

10.5 4.13 Adequacy and availability 
of instructional materials (e.g., 
textbooks, reference books, visual 
aids, mock-ups) 


Ten Other Participating Colleges 
Rank ixss\ 

1 2.2 Quality of occupational 
instruction in general 

2 4.4 Qualifications of instruc- 
tional staff 

3 4.5 Occupational experience of 
instructors 

4 4.2 Qualifications of coordin- 
ator(s) and/or director(s) 

5 3.1 Administration's comrnitment 
to occupational education 

6 4.12 Utilization of instructional 
facilities and equipment 

7.5 4.13 Adequacy and availability of 
instructional materials (e.g., 
textbooks, reference books, visual 
aids , mock-ups) . 

7.5 4.17 Use of community resources in 
class instructici. (e.g . field 
trips, outside speakers, borrowed 
equipment) 

9.5 2.7 Provision for vocational work 
experience in occupational educa- 
tion programs 

9.5 4.3 Number of instructors necessary 
for program effectiveness 
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Table 4 

LOWEST RANKED COPES ITFtS IN TWO GROUPS OF 
CALIFORNIA COfflNITY COLLEGES AS JUDGED BY SITE VISIT TEAMS 


Eight Representative Colleges 

Rank Item 

60 3.12 Systematic follow-up of 
students who have completed 
occupational programs 

59 3.13 Systematic follow-up of 
students who have dropped out 
of occupational programs 

58 3.9 College-wide coordination 
of placement services with 
occupational education curricu- 
lums 

56.5 3.2 Organization for effective 
coordination and direction of 
occupational education 

56.5 3.17 Participation in develop- 
ment of one-year and five-year 
district vocational education 
plan submitted to state 

54.5 3.7 Emphasis upon occupational 
education counseling and guidance: 
Tc adult and evening students 

54.5 3.18 Systematic collection and 
translation of information on 
community occupational educa- 
tion needs (population needs, 
labor market needs and oppor- 
tunities ) 

51.5 1.2 Development of measurable 
learner performance objectives 
in organizing occupational 
programs 

51.5 1.5 Planned enrollments in. rela- 
tion to community needs (e.g., 
population needs, labor market 
needs ) 

51.5 3.4 Awareness of college's 

occupational education goals by 
all faculty and staff 

51.5 4.15 Use of advisory committees 


Ten Other Participating Colleges 

Rank ^ Item 

60 3.13 Systematic follow-up of 
students who have dropped out 
of occupational programs 

58.5 ^.9 College-wide coordination 
of placement services with 
occupational education curriculums 

58.5 3.12 Systematic follow-up of 
students who have completed 
occupational programs 

57 3.18 Systematic collection and 
translation of information on 
comnjunity occupational education 
needs (population needs » labor 
market needs and opportunities) 

56 2.10 Special provisions for the 

handicapped (i.e., physical, mental, 
emotional , and other health 
impairing handicaps) 

55 3.17 Participation in development 
of one-year and five-year district 
vocational education plan submitted 
to state 

54 3.15 Use of Job success and failure 
information of occupational educa- 
tion graduates in program evaluation 
and planning 

53 3.4 Awareness of college's occupa- 
tional education goals by all faculty 
and staff 

5't.5 4.8 Use of paraprofessionals (e.g., 
aides, teacher assistants) 

51.5 3.14 Systematic follow-up of • 

students who have completed college 
transfer programs 

50 l.P Information on job success of 
fornr.er students in field of prepara- 
tion 
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item: " special provisions for the handicapped ." Ranked 56th at the other 
colleges, with a "below expectations" mean rating of 1.95, it was ranked 
40th at the representative colleges, with a borderline "acceptable" 
rating of 2.56. 

Lesser differences include these items: " Organization for 
effective coordination and direction ," ranked 56th at the representative 
colleges, with a mean rating of 2.00, was ranked 47th at the other 
colleges, at 2.35; both ratings are "below expectations." " Emphasis on 
occupational counseling and guidance to adult and evening students ," 
ranked 54th at the representative colleges, with a "below expectations" 
rating of 2.25, was ranked 40th it the other colleges, with an 
"acceptable" rating of 2.75. " Use of advisory committees ," ranked 50th 
at the representative colleges, with a "below expectations" rating of 
2.38, was ranked 35th at the other colleges, with an "acceptable" rating 
of 2*80, " Planned enrollments in relation to community needs ," also 
ranked 50ch at the representative colleges, was 45th at the other colleges, 
with a borderline "acceptable" rating of 2.55. " Development of learner 
objectives," also ranked 50th at the representative colleges, was 30th 
at the other colleges, with an "acceptable" rating of 2,90. " Use of 
job success and failure information ," ranked 54th at the other colleges, 
with a rating of 2J5, was 46th at the representative colleges, at 2,44; 
both are "below expectations." " Systematic follow-up of students who 
have completed transfer programs ," ranked 51st at the other colleges, 
with a "below expectations" rating of 2.30, was 34th at the representa- 
tive colleges, with an "acceptable" rating of 2*71. " Use of para- 
professionals ," also ranked 51st at the other colleges, with a "below 
expectations" rating of 2.30, was 32nd at the representative colleges, 
with an "acceptable" rating of 2.75. " Job success of former studen ts," 
ranked 50th at the other colleges, with a rating of 2.33, was 46th at the 
representative colleges, at 2»43; both ratings are "below expectations." 
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EIGHT REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
PARTICIPATING IN COPES IN 1972-73 


EIGHT REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE 
CALIFORNIA COmUNITY COLLEGES 
PARTICIPATING IN COPES IN 1972-73 

(Institutional size references relate to occupational education average 
daily attendance only.) 

American River College 
Sacramento 

Site Visit: March 28-30 

Large suburban college (one of three institutions of Los Rios Community 
College District), with a diversity of occupational programs--virtually 
all filled to capacity and some with long waiting lists. Established 
in 1955; moved to present campus in 1958. 

Porterville College 
Porterville 

Site Visit; March 21-23 

Small college serving large geographical area, essentially agricultural 
in nature, in Kern Community College District. Employment opportunities 
in area proliferating in non-agricultural fields, but on a relatively 
small scale. Established in 1927; has occupied present campus since 1955. 

College of the Redwoods 
Eureka 

Site Visit: March 28-30 

Medium small college occupying modern facilities on 275-acre site. Has 
experienced rapid expansion in enrollment, equipment and facilities. 
Established in 1964. 


Riverside City College 
Riverside 

Site Visit: March 13-15 

Large college serving a city of 150,000 population and environs. Has 
occupied present campus since 1921. Increasing emphasis on occupational 
education in recent years to meet needs of a diversified service economy. 
Established in 1916. 
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San Diego City College 
San Diego 

Site Visit: March 27-29 

Medium large "inner city" college of the San Diego Community College 
District, with a multi-racial urban student population. Wide range 
of occupational orograms, but--by district decision--no evening 
offerings; the di/trict maintains a separately organized evening 
college. Has occupied present campus since 1956. Established in 1914. 


San Jose City College 
San Jose 

Site Visit: February 21-23 

Medium large urban college. Varied apprenticeship programs rank second 
in state in numbers of students served. Has occupied present campus 
since 1953-, another San Jose Community College District institution is 
under construction. Established in 1923. 


Santa Barbara City College 

Santa Barbara 

Site Visit: January 9-11 

Medium small college with especially well developed adult and continuing 
education programs. ' Changing character and growth of community have led 
to increased college attention to occupational education. Has occupied 
present campus since 1959. Established in 1911. 


West Hills College 
Coalinga 

Site Visit: February 6-8 

Small college serving large area of low population density. Despite 
enrollment declines, interest in career programs has increased. Has 
occupied present campus since 1956. Established in 1932. 
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COPES SITE VISIT TEAM MEMBERS WHO VISITED 
THE EIGHT REPRESENTATtVE CALIFORNIA 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


SITE TEAM CHAIRMEN VISITING COLLEGES 
NOT IN SAMPLE OF EIGHT REPRESENTATIVE 
COLLEGES 
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COPES SITE' VISIT TEAM MERS 
WHO VISITH) THE EIGHT REPRESE^^■ATIVE 
CALIFORNIA COffUNIlY COLLEGES 

American River College 

F. Parker Wilber,-'^ President Emeritus, Los Angeles Trade-Technical 
College; Lenore H. Eisenstein, Chairman of Home Economics Department, 
Los Ange'^es Harbor College; John M. Hubbard, Assistant to Chancellor 
for Community Relations, San Mateo Community College District; Jim E. 
Kay, Executive Secretary, Governor's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped; Dr. Ray E. Loehr, President, Ventura College; Dick E. 
Whiteman, Dean of Vocational Education, Cerritos College, Guest 
participants: Dr. William R. Morris, Consultant in Evaluation, Division 
of Occupational Education, California Community Colleges: John S. Owens, 
Vice Chancellor-Vocational Education, Coast Community College District. 


Porterville College 

Glen R. Guldberg, Dean, Vocational Education, Citrus College; Edward 
Bratset, Educational Consultant; Francis J. Connors, Director of 
Education, California State Chamber of Commerce; Dr, John Petersen, 
President, Skyline College; John V. Russo, Dean of Technical Arts, 
Santa Ana College. 


College of the Redwoods 

John R. Luther, Acting Occupational Coordinator, Los Angeles Corranunity 
College District; Edward Bratset, Consultant for Vocational Education; 
Dr. Arthur N. Cherdack, Coordinator of Institutional Research and 
Development, East Los Angeles College; Dr. Glenn G. Gooder, Superinten- 
dent-President, Santa Barbara City College; Virginia A. Gries, Director, 
Home Economics, Pacific Gas S Electric Company; Dr. Harvey B. Rhodes, 
President, Columbia College. 


Riverside City College 

John R. McKinley. Dean of Administrative Services, Chabot College; 
Francisca B. Baldwin, Coordinator of Services to Handicapped Students, 
Pasadena City College; Dr. Arthur N. Cherdack, Coordinator of Institu- 
tional Research and Development, East Los Angeles College; Charles C. 
Dahl , Associate Dean of Instruction for Occupational Education, Ventura 
College; Chester P, Gromacki , District Director of Vocational Education, 


1/ 'First named is site visit team chairman. Each chairman also served 
on panel of 11 competent judges identifying priority needs for 
improvement. 
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Riverside City College Continued 


Community College District of North Orange County; Laurie W, Larsen, 
Training Administrator, Garrett/Ai research Manufacturing Company; 
Thomas D. Nesbitt, Consultant. Guest participant: Manque Winters, 
Consultant, Academic & Student Affairs Division, California Community 
Colleges. 


San Diego City College 

Jack Snyder, Dean of Occupational and Continuing Education, Cabrillo 
College; Roger D. Beam, Assistant Dean of Occupational Education/Program 
Planning and Development, Compton College; Eugene F. Connolly, District 
Manager, Pacific Telephone Company, Los Angeles; Dr. Robert E. Horton, 
President, Los Angeles Valley College; Shirley B. McGillicuddy , Home 
Economics Consultant; Thomas D. Nesbitt, Consultant. Guest participant: 
Dr. George W. Ebey, George Ebey Associates. 


San Jose City College 

Dr. Stuart E. Marsee, President/Superintendent, El Camino College; 
Irvin Colt, Director, Occupational Education, Mt. San Antonio College; 
Chester P. Gromacki , District Director of Vocational Education, Community 
College District of North Orange County; John M. Hubbard, Assistant to 
Chancellor for Community Relations, San Mateo Community College District; 
John R. McKinley, Dean of Administrative Services, Chabot College. 


Santa Barbara City College 

Jack Snyder, Dean of Occupational and Continuing Education, Cabrillc 
College; Rolf Bruckner, Associate Dean of Instruction, Gavilan College; 
Francis J. Connors, Director of Education, California Chamber of Commerce; 
Virginia A. Gries, Director, Home Economics, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company; John M. Hubbard, Assistant to the Chancellor for Community 
Relations, San Mateo Community College District; Dr, Warren W. Sorenson, 
Assistant Superintendent-Education, West Valley Joint Community College 
District. Guest participants: Gary M. Jerome, Associate Research Analyst, 
Division of Occupational Education, California Community Colleges; 
J. Winston Silva, Specialist in Criminal Justice, Division of Occupational 
Education, California Community Colleges. 


West Hills College 

Dr. John C. Petersen, President, Skyline College; Dr. Glenn G. Gooder, 
President/Superintendent, Santa Barbara City College; Virginia A. Gries, 
Director, Home Economics, Pacific Gas & Electric Company; Hebert L. 
(Les) McCabe, Jr., Coordinator of Work Experience, Merced College; 
C. Allen Paul, Dean of Technical-Vocational Education, Grossmont College. 
Guest participant: Mary E. DeNure, Specialist in Public Services Occupa- 
tions, Division of Occupational Education, California Community Colleges. 
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SITE TEAM CHAIRMEN^ VISITING COLLEGES 
NOT IN SAITLE OF EIGHT REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGES 


Nathan H. Boortz 

Director, Technical Education 
Foothin Community College District 


Irvin Colt 

Director, Occupational Education 
Mt. San Antonio College 


Clarence W. Mangham 

Dean of Instruction 
Contra Costa College 


John R. McKinley 

Dean of Administrative Services 
Chabot College 


Otto Roemmich 

President/Superintendent 

San Jose Community College District 


1/ These site visit team chairmen were among the eleven competent 
judges, though the colleges they visited were not among the 
eight representative sample colleges. 
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RESEARCH CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 


George L, Beefier 
Research Assistant 
Long Beach City College 

Jack Bessire 

Dean of Studont Personnel 
Monterey Peninsula College 

John R. Boggs 

Institutional Research Officer 
Chaffey College 

Richard Brightman 

Director of Institutional Research 
Coast Community College District 

Harry Caughren 
Counselor 
Merritt College 

Robert M. Clark 

Counselor/Director of Research 
Reedley College 


Jean Gleis 

Director, Research and Testing 

Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 

Ben Gold 

Director of Research 
Los Angeles City College 

Phyllis Goldman 
Testing Officer 
Contra Costa College 

James A, Grivich 

Acting Director, Fiscal Services 

Los Angeles Community College District 

Robert E, Horton 
President 

Los Angeles Valley College 
Milton Kielsmeier 

Coordinator. Articulation and Research 
S^ri" "^o^A i:!unior College 


Frances Compton 
Trustee 

Marin Community College 
Bruce Conklin 

Dean, Institutional Research 
Pasadena City College 

Charles E. Davis 

Coordinator of Research 

Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 

Leo Day 

Data Processing Manager 

Los Rios Community College District 

Carl Ehmann 

Assistant Dean of Instruction 
Cypress College 

C. William Friedrichs 
Administrative Assistant 
College of San Mateo 


Elbert L, Kinnebrew 

Assistant Dean of Research and Development 
Sacramento City College 

Jerry Kjeldgoard 

Cooperative Education Director 

Hartnell College 

Edward L. Krehbiel 

Assistant to the Superintendent 

Grossmont Community College District 

Jim Lagerstrom 

Director of Research 

Los Angeles Pierce College 

Russel Lewis 

Dean, Continuing Education and 

Instructional Services 
Santa Monica College 

[idvid Lien 

Dean, Career Education 
Hartnell College 
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Fred Machetanz 

Coordinator of Institutional Research 
Los Angeles Valley College 

Thomas MacMillan 

Dean of Student Personnel Services 
Gateway Community College 

Judy floss 

Director of Research 

San Francisco Community College District 


Donald Ross 
Trustee 

Antelope Valley Community College 
Gary Schaumburg 

Director, Institutional Research 
Cerritos College 

Peter Selo 

Director, Research and Development 
Laney College 


Virginia Murdoff 
Dean of Students 
Napa College 

Tom S. Phair 

Placement Officer and Researcher 
University of California, Berkeley 

Paul P. Preising 

Administrative Assistant, Grants 
San Jose Community College District 


Gerald Sharp 

Director, Educational Development 
West Valley Community College 

Marion J. Stoneking 
Extended Day Coordinator 
Cypress College 

Thomas P. Wright 
Director of Personnel 
Rancho Santiago Community College 
District 


William G. Preston 

Director, Institutional Research James Young 

Diablo Valley College Director of Planning 

Kern Community College District 

Frank C. Roberts 

Director, Institutional Research 
Antelope Valley College 

Lance E. Rogers 

Director, Tutorial Programs 

City College of San Francisco 
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BY ELEVEN COMPETENT JUDGES 


Table 2: COPES HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS WITH GREATEST 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL AS 
JUDGED BY FORTY-THREE PROFESSIONALS 
ATTENDING CJCA RESEARCH CONFERENCE 
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COPES ITEMS GIVEN HIGH PRIORITY RANKINGS BY ELEVEN COMPETENT JUDGES 


3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of 
occupational education. 

3.1 Administration's commitment to occupational education, 

2.5 Articulation with other educational organizations in your area 
(e,g., high schools, other community colleges, regional occupa- 
tional centers) in providing for community occupational needs, 

2.3 Provision of educational opportuniti }s consistent with community 
needs (e.g., population needs, labor market needs) for training, 
retraining, and upgrading personnel, 

3,12 Systematic follow-up of students who have completed occupational 
programs, 

2.7 Provision for vocational work experience in occupational education 
programs, 

3.8 Emphasis upon occupational education counseling and guidance to high 
school students, 

3.3 Status of occupational education dean or director position on the 
college "administration team," 

3.15 Use of job success and failure information of occupational educa- 
tion graduates in program evaluation and planning, 

3.18 Systematic collection and translation of information on community 
occupational education needs (population needs, labor market needs 
and opportunities). 

3.6 Emphasis upon occupational education counseling and guidance to 
full-time college students, 

4,22 Provisions in capital outlay budget for occupational education in 
general , 

2,6 Relating of the college's general education courses (e,g,, 
English, math) to occupational education, 

4,14 Use of individualized instruction (e,g., programmed learning, 
self-paced instruction, tutoring), 

4.6 In-service education opportunities for faculty, including 

conference attendance, curriculum development, work experience, 

3.16 Promotion of occupational education's strengths, merits, and 
opportunities to the public and its decision-making representa- 
tives. 


Rank 

1 
2 


Score!/ Votes ^ 


4,5 

4,5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13,5 
13,5 
15 

16 


570 
540 

520 

490 
490 
440 
420 
390 
380 

370 
360 
280 
220 
220 
190 

170 


3 
7 
9 
9 
7 
8 

6 
9 
5 


!_/ Judges were asked to check top 10 of the 16 items, then rank them on importance in improving 
occupational education, A score of 100 points was assigned a first priority ranking, 90 points 
a second priority, and (decreasing by 10 points for each lower priority) 10 points for a tenth 
priority. 

Zj Eleven judges, therefore 11 votes possible, 
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COPES HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS WITH GREATEST RESEARCH AND DEVELOPTENT POTE^^^IAL 
AS JUDGED BY FORTY-THRE PROFESSIONALS ATIBIDING UCA RESEARCH CONFERENCE 

Votes forp/ 
Rank Top Five^ 

3.18 Systematic collection and translation of information on community 
occupational education needs (population needs, labor market needs 

and opportunities), 1 36 

2,3 Provision of educational opportunities consistent with community 
needs (e.g., population needs, labor market needs) for training, 

retraining, and upgrading personnel. 2.5 32 

3.12 Systematic follow-up of students who have completed occupational 

programs. 2,5 32 

3.15 Use of job success and failure information of occupational educa- 
tion graduates in program evaluation and planning. 4 29 

4.14 Use of individualized instruction (e.g., programmed learning, 

self-paced instruction, tutoring). 5 15 

2.7 Provision for vocational work eyperience in occupational education 

programs. 6 11 

2.5 Articulation with other educational organizati jns in your area 
(e.g., h"^gh schools, other community colleges, regional occupational 

centers) in providing for community occupational needs. 7 10 

2.6 Relating of the college's general education courses (e.g., English, 

math) to occupational education. 8.5 9 

3.6 Emphasis upon occupational education counseling and guidance to 

full-time college students, 8,5 9 

4.6 In-service education opportunities for faculty, including confer- 
ence attendance, curriculum development, work experience, 10 8 

3.16 Promotion of occupational education's strengths, merits, and 
opportunities to the public and its decision-making representa- 
tives, n * 6 

3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of occupa- 
tional education. 12,5 5 

3.8 Emphasis upon occupational education counseling and guidance to 

high school students. 12.5 5 

3,1 Administration's commitment to occupational education. 14 4 

4,22 Provisions in capital outlay budqet for occupational education 

in general , 15 3 

3.3 Status of occupational education dean or director position in the 

college "administration team." 16 1 

1/ Forty-three votes possible. Respondents had selected and ranked 10 items on importance in improving 

occupational education. Of their top 10 items, they then checked the five which would lend 

themselves most effectively to research and development. These choices are identified above 
as votes, 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOfOT PRIORITIES PROPOSED BY COPES TEAM f^BERS 
AFTER SITE VISITS TO EIGHT REPRESE^^•ATIVE CALIFORNIA COfflNIlY COQfGES 


Systematic follow-up, planned financing for same, a means of 
measuring success, and development of a model. 

Community needs analysts (perhaps statewide), development 
of a model, and a means of identifying the service area. 

Coordination of placement college-wide, as well as better 
information on same, and development of a model. 

Improved counseling and guidance, evaluation of these services 
and development of a model. 

Articulation with compiunlty and other educational agencies, 
especially with respect to needs analysis information. 

Development and utilization of realistic measurable goals and 
objectives. 

Effective organization and direction of occupational education, 
and development of a model. 

Use of advisory committees, a means of providing the president 
with a schedule of meetings, and development of guidelines. 

In-service education and workshops for occupational instructors, 
general educators and administrators, and counseling and 
guidance staff. 

Counseling and guidance emphasis on vocational programs, 
Including work experience. 

Individualized Instruction. 

Promotion of occupational education to all faculty, the community, 
general administrators, and support for occupational education 
In general . 

Provision for and Identification of (also acceptance of) the 
disadvantaged and/or handicapped. 

Meaningful, integrated occupational work experience programs. 


Rank 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5.5 
5.5 

7 

8 


10 
11 

12 

13 
14 


Scored Votes^ 


1840 
1310 
1130 
810 
510 
510 
500 
450 

430 

410 
370 

330 

300 
290 


24 
16 
15 
12 
9 
6 
7 
7 


1/ A score of 100 points was assigned a first priority ranking, 90 points a second priority, and 
(decreasing by 10 points for each lower priority) 10 points for a tenth priority, 

2J Number of times proposed by a team member on the open-ended debriefing forms completed Indepen- 
dently by each team member. Excludes items mentioned fewer than five times. 
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CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES BY FOUR RESPONDENT 
GROUPS 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

COMPOSITE COPES PROFILES 
OF EIGHT REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

BY FOUR RESPONDENT GROUPSi/ 


Legend: X = Site visit teams (N = 8) 

P = Official college position (N = 8) 
0 = Occupational instructors, department 

and division heads (N = 345) 
G = Administrators and counselors (N = 125) 


PERCEPTiOuS OF CCCUrATIO::AL EDLCATIC:; 

GO ALS A';D ^;EA$URA;LE PROGRAM OBJECTIV ES 

1.1 6oal(s) (broad purpose) for occupational prograns. 

1.2 Develcprent of ;reasurablc learner perfornance 
objectives in organizing occupational prograns. 

1.3 Use of reasurabie learner objectives in eval- 
uating student perforrrance. 

1.4 Relation of stated learner objectives to job 
perforr.ance requi reTients . 

1.5 Planned enrol Ir.ents in relation to cor.munity 
needs (e.g., population needs, labor market needs), 

1.6 Actual program enrol lirents in relation to planned 
en rollnents. 

1.7 Student corpletions in relation to enrol Irents, 
including jcbouts (i.e., students leaving school 
for erT^ployn'ent in field of preparation prior to 
completing program of studies). 

1.8 Student placerr.onts (erplo^-^ent or related advanced 
education) in relation to completions. 

1.9 Information on job success of former students in 
field of preparation. 

PROCESSES: INSTRL'CTIO:iAL PROGR/vlS 


2 J Concurrence of programs with district vocational 
education plan subritted to state annually. 

2.2 Quality of occupational instruction, in generail. 
1/ Excludes "Don't Know" responses. e-I 



X Pq 


r » 
X ^0 


X P 0 


P 0 


Bp 
X i 


PROCESSFSj lHSTrvJC TIC::AL PROo:^A:'S (continued) 


2.3 Provisicn of c:ijcati onal o:/:orti;ni tiGS consistent 
with cocrjniiy noeds (0,0,, popul -.'V-ion needs, 
labor rar'',et n.^vds) for -r\Tining, rc^trcMning, and 
upgrading pcrscnnol . 

2.4 Growth and/or r':di f icatic:^. of offerings during 
uast five years in respond:; to co:vj!'!ity needs. 

2.5 Articulation vr.y^ ctiier educational orc:ni zaticrs 
in your aro;^. (v.,;., nion ^c^ccis, ctf.or cc:T..rity 
coIiOcjS, re:MO^;al occupation?.! centers) in pro- 
vidir.cj for co. ..:^.i:y cccuoa:ionc; needs. 

2.6 Rel-tting of tno college's general education courses 
(e.g., Englisii, r^ath) to occupational education. 

2.7 Provision for vocational v/ork experience in occupa- 
tional education prograr;s. 

2.8 Quality of v.jrk experience progri^ns. 

2.9 Special provisions for the disadvantaged (i.e., 
academic, sociceconon^ic, cultural, and related 
har.dicaps) . 

2.10 Special provisions for the handicapped (i.e., 
physical, rr.ental , enotional , and other health- 
impairing handicaps) , 

PROCESSES: SUPPORT PR OC ESSES 

3.1 Administration's ccirini trent to occupational 
education . 

3.2 Organization for elective coordination and 
direction of occupational education. 

3.3 Status of occupc:tional education dean or director 
position on the college "adr.rlnistration team". 

3.4 Awareness of college's occupational education 
goals by all faculty and staff. 

3.5 Balance between academic and occupational educa- 
tion interests on college curriculum committee. 

['.mphasis upon occupational education counseling 
ond guidance: 

3.5 To full-t^^••i: college students 

3.7 To adult and evening studofits 

3.8 To high $:.';:ol students 


PROCESSES: SUPi-Cr.T PROCESSES (continued) BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

3.9 Ccl i05e-wid9 ccvrdlnaticn of plcicei^?nt services 
wvth Gccupa.tic.-.al cduccition curriculunis . 

3.10 Effocti venoss in placeronl of occupational 
education students completing programs. 

3.11 Kocriii ti::£nt ir.to cccupatior;al education programs. 

Systenatic follow-up of students: 

3.12 \\ho hav5 completed occupational programs 

3.13 ViVio lidve uroppeu out 

3.14 Vino have cOu;pleted college transfer 
prograr.is 

3.15 UiO of job success and failure information of 
occupational education graduates in program 
evaluation and planning. 

3.16 PrG:"Otion of occupational education's strengths, 
n*i2rils, and opportunities to the public and Its 
deci sion-niaking representatives. 

3.17 Participation in developf:^ent of one-year and 
five-year district vocational education plan 
subTjitted to state. 

3.13 Systematic collection and translation of informa- 
tion on ccmciunity occupational education needs 
(population needs, labor r.iai^ket needs and 
opportunities). 

3.19 Ccordination of college's community occupational 
education needs analysis with those of other 
planning agencies in the area. 

3.20 Use of community occupational education needs 
information in n.odifying programs. 

3.21 Up-dating of instructional content and nsethod in 
relation to current occupational practices and 
trends. 

RESCUa CES 

4.1 Provision for coordination and/or direction. 

4.2 Qi'al i f icatioi'.s of coordii;a LGr(s) and/or director(s). 

4.3 'iu'.her of instructors necc^^sary for program 
effectiveness. 
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RESOURClS (continued) 

BEST copy AVAILABLE, 

4.4 C'JcVI if ications of instructional staff. 

4.5 Occupational OAporionco of* in5;tructors. 

4.6 In-service education opportunities for faculty, 
including conference attendance, curriculum 
dGvolopment , v/ork experience. 

4.7 Provisions for systematic evoluation of instruc- 
tional personnel . 

4.8 Use of paraprofessional s (e.g., aides, teacher 
assistants). 

4.9 Salary schedule provisions in relation. to other 
professional staff within the college, 

4.10 Adequacy of instructional facilities, excluding 
equipment. 

4.11 Adequacy and availability of instructional 
equi pn^ent. 

4.12 Utilization of instructional facilities and 
equi pment . 

4.13 Adequacy and availability of instructional 
materials (e.g., textbooks, reference books, 
vi sual aids , n:ocl;-ups). 

4.14 Use of individualized instruction (e.g., pro- 
gramn^ed learning, self-paced instruction, 
tutoring) . 

4.15 Use of advisory corrmittees. 

4.16 Participation of advisory conioiittees in shaping 
programs . 

4.17 Use of conviiunity resources in class instruction 
(e.g., field trips, outside speakers^, borrowed 
equipment) . 

4.18 Contributions of equipment and/or funds from labor, 
business, induf^try, and the professions. 

Provisions in current operating budget for: 
A.2n nccupation-il education in general. 

Provisions in capital outlay budget for: 
4.22 Occupational education in general. 
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TitU ECOLOGY - . 


Author paiii Qbe-rst P ote Pub, 1972 

- \. D. E. MaterlalR Lab " 
Puhl{Bhe.r 18^6 Neil Avenuot 115 Townchend HA11> »Columlfas. OH 43210 

TBooher or Student _Matevia I Teacher Coat $2»00 Length 31 pajps 

Grade L^vel Secondary Suggested Time of Uee 10 hours 

OBJECTIVES: To structure an environmentally aware jcltlzen. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : ' a teaching outline with the objective of IncorporaUng 
outside projects to acquaint students with ecological problems in their own com- 
munity. Several related films are listed as well as many printed references* 


■\ 


AVAILABLE r^STRUCTi h MATERIAL AND TE^TS: Polutlon Quiz 


Titlo Hcv t: r:,>:L kcolocy work for you 


Authcr I^ivid Pinto ^ ^ Date Pub. 1972 

— — ^ . ■ 

Publiehe r Chain St oro 1- -;blis hinp. Corp.> 2 Park Avenu^» New Yorkt NY IOOI6 * 
Teacher or Student .' ri zl Student ^ doet $4.95 Length I60 pages 

Grade Leve ! Socondi^^/cJ ollQ.^late/Adu lt Sujgeeted TinkP. of Uee X sem. 

OBJECTIVES: ^ ^ ^ » , 


SUMMARY DE'J'^R I PTf'h' Ex^Tlnes the controverRial ecolocical Issues from the _ 
point of view of the i^t^ilerf who Ic often csiught in the middle of consuMr attl- 
tuccs and problems effc olln^ r.n.nufacturers and environmentaiistc alike* Shows - 
how thos»" pr'i^lems a, ^ .y t: t=» ' lin(^ and what can be done by the retailer about 
their. Focusir.iC on s'!c. tre r^ as deterf^ontSf packaging , of beer» i?oft drinks» ' 
perishables, and pri/^. lo-label products; and recycllngt the author analyzes each 
issue^and rt»cominends rro m^s that can bo followed to cope with It. ^Includes 
appendices on environnon^ J iKencles and trade associations » -^^d a glossary of terms 


> 


^CCFSSION NllM^r•P: VTl007^t'i 


TITL-: r'W]% (rilMMUMTY COLLFn'- OCCUPMIONAL PROGRAMS VVALUATIOM SYSTEM).. 
SUBSYST=*vs: 'M SADVANT AGP i) ANO HANO ICAP^Ff). l'';72-73 REPORT. 


ilESC^ IPTQP : *IHS AnVA.MTAGFO YOUTH; »!^HANOT CAPP ED STUQEMTS; '5<CflMMUNITY 
CnH. -GES; VnCATIONAL EDUCATION; ^COLLEGE PROGRAMS; ^PROGRAiM EVALUATION 


lOEN^If'Ic^: CALIFORNIA 


iDRS P^ICE: MP AVAILABLE IN VT-RPIC SET. 


ISSU": ^^ov V. 7Nn./fr( 1974)PP. 6 17 


ABST"-'ACT: THIS PART HP THF COM^-IUNITY COLLEGE OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 
EVALUATION SYSTEM (COf^ES) 197^-73 REPORT PRESENTS A SUMMARY OF THE OBJECTIVES 
AND SERVICES FOR 0 I S A HVA NT A GE 0 AND HANDICAPPED STUDENTS IN CALIFORNIA'S 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES. THE OBJECTIVES Af^E TO: (I) ADAPT THE HANDICAPPED AND 
DISi^OVANTAG^O MODEL TP THE CHPES DESIGN AND (Z) ORIENT ALL 1972-73 TEAM MEMBERS 
IN THf IR USt= OF THIS ^-VALUATION SUBSYSTEM. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER 
REFINf^M-NT Of^ THE TWO SUBSYSTEMS ARE MADE. INCLUDED IN THE DOCUMENT ARE 
LISTINGS OF PPOJECT PERSONNEL ON TASK FORCES FOP ROTH THE DISADVANTAGED AND 
HANDlCAPPEDt PRPJECT CHPONOLOGYf AND COLLEGES PARTICIPATING IN THE TWO 
SUBSYST^'^S. (MF) 


SPONSORING AGENCY NAME: OFFICE OF EDUCATION (DHEWlt WASHINGTON, D.C.; 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES, SACRAMENTO. OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR. 
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"The essential ingredients of an 
effective evaluation system are 
(1) the thoroughly tested, viable 
system itself, including instru- 
ments, procedures and guides for 
their use, and (2) professionals 
competent in the application of 
the system. These will be the 
outcomes or products of this 
project.'* 
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Section 1 
INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


From the outset in 1971-72, the Community College Occupational 
Programs Evaluation System (COPES) has included consideration of pro- 
grams and services for disadvantaged and handicapped students. It was 
subsequently det^T^ined that these were among the specialized areas of 
concern which w- ' : -".erit development of COPES subsystems. 

This at:-:'/'VM was reached cooperatively by local community 
college leaders in California and the Chancellor's Office. Accordingly, 
the COPES undertaking for 1972-73 was planned to incorporate a project 
to adapt the existing disadvantaged and handicapped model-^ to the 
COPES design, refine the subsystem through field-testing and orient 
COPES team members in use of the subsystem. 

Initially, community college professionals and lay persons 
specializing in the disadvantaged and handicapped areas were selected 
to join generalists as COPES team members, oriented in use of the system 
and assigned to project activities'. Two separate task forces were 
established. One was to concentrate on elements of the planned sub- 
system relating to the disadvantaged, the other on elements relating to 
the handicapped. Arthur N. Cherdack, coordinator of institutional 
research and development, East Los Angeles College, was designated to 
head of the former group. John R. McKinley, dean of administrative 
services, Chabot College, was selected as head of the latter group, 
working in close conjunction with Gilbert J. Ribera, enabler of 
physically handicapped programs, Chabot College. As the work of both 


ly Handbook for Self-Evaluation of Programs and Services to the Dis- 
advantaged and Handicapped at Community Colleges Under the Vocartional 
Education Amendments of 1?d8 , prepared by Tadlock Associates, Inc.» 
April 15, 1972. 


groups proceeded, It became evident that the elements In the two areas 
were so dissimilar that successful melding would be virtually impossible, 
A single subsystem embracing both areas would be unwieldy and unsatis- 
factory. Therefore, with the concurrence of the Chancellor's Office, 
the project objectives were reinterpreted to separate the areas and 
provide for development of a subsystem In each. 

Those persons who made particularly significant contributions 
to development of the subsystems are identified in Appendix A, A brief 
chronology of • • subsystems events and identification of colleges 
which parti ci.z*^^:^t:-?•3 the field-testing are presented as Appendixes B 
and C, 

Acknowledgment is made to all who assisted in the project. The 
principal outcomes are presented in the form of procedures and instru- 
mentation, in the separately published COPES Subsystem Guide: Disadvan-~ 
taged and COPES Subsystem Guide: 'Handicapp"ed, 

Both subsystems are ready for use. It is anticipated they may 
require additional refinements in the future as they are applied either 
separately or in conjunction with an overall COPES appraisal of a 
college's occupational education. 


Section 2 
PROJECT SUMMARY 
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PROJECT SUMMARY 


OBJECTIVE 1 ; 

"TO ADAPT THE HANDICAPPED AND DISADVANTAGED EVALUATION 
MODEL TO THE COPES DESIGN AND FURTHER TO REFINE THIS EVALUATION SUB- 
SYSTEM IN THREE SUCCESSIVE FIELD TESTS— THE PERFORMANCE OF THIS 
OBJECTIVE TO BE JUDGED ACCEPTABLE OR BETTER BY ALL MEMBERS OF A 
COMMITTEE OF PLANNING AND INTERNAL EVALUATION PROFESSIONALS AND OF 
AN EXTERNAL EVALUATION PANEL." 


Results Planned 

Results Achieved 

The existing model for evalua- 
tion of community college pro- 
grams and services for the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped would 
be adapted to the COPES design 
and refined in three field tests. 

In the adaptation process, it was 
determined that a single sub- 
system combining disadvantaged 
and handicapped evaluations 
would not be practicable in terms 
of suitably defined focus for 
facilitating application. There- 
fore, two separate subsyetems 
were undertaken. The subsystem 
for the disadvantaged has been 
field-tested and refined as 
specified. Because of time and 
personnel factors relating from 

[ClIILciprcLuLiyM Ul piUJCUL uu 

jectives, preliminary field- 
testing and refinement of the sub- 
system for the handicapped has 
been limited to separate component 
parts. Total field-testing, 
resulting in any further refine- 
ments warranted on the basis of 
such testing,, is needed. 

Fol lowing. subsystem refinement, 
a written guide would be pre- 
pared for dissemination by the 
Chancellor's Office. 

Written guides, with procedures 
and instrumentation, for use of the 
subsystems have been drafted for 
review by the internal and external 
evaluation groups prior to final 
preparation for dissemination. ' 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 



Results Planned 

Results Achieved 

An audio-visual presentation 
would be prepared for dissemin- 
ation of subsystem information 
to larger groups. 

■\ 

\ 

A presentation is in production 
for each subsystem. The decision 
to undertake two subsystems in- 
stead of one, necessitating two 
separate developmental, field- 
testing and refinement processes, 
two separate guides and two 
separate A-V presentations, has 
delayed completion of this aspect 
of the project. 

Further disseiTiir.i . \ :f sub- 
system informati:r. ;vould be 
accomplished through published 
descriptions in professional 
media, presentations at state 
professional meetings and sub- 
sequent applications in co- 
operating colleges. 

Preliminary announcement of the 
development of the subsystems is 
included in a featured article,. 
"COPES: A Measure of Success," 
published in the May, 1973, issue 
of the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges' 
Community and Junior College 

Journal. Attention is also de- 
voted to the subsystems in the 
overall A-V presentation on COPES' 
two years to date, which has been 
shown thus far at five meetings, 
including major state professional 
* conferences. Additional presenta- 
tions and published descriptions 
are anticipated, as are subsequent 
applications of the subsystems in 
cooperating colleges. 


OBJECTIVE 2 ; 

"TO ORIENT ALL 1972-73 TEAM MEMBERS IN THE USE OF THIS 
EVALUATION SUBSYSTEM—THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THIS OBJECTIVE TO BE JUDGED 
ACCEPTABLE OR BETTER IN WRITTEN STATEMENTS BY ALL PARTICIPATING TEAM 
MEMBERS." 


Result Planned 

Result Achieved 

Orientation would be accomplish- * 
ed through progress reports and 
discussions, and, upon refine- 
ment of the subsystem, through 
its application. 

All team members, and others, who 
participated on the task forces for 
development, field-testing and re- 
finement of the subsystems have 
been kept informed of, and involved 
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Result Planned 

Result Achieved 


1n, subsystems progress. As a 
final step in orientation for 
1972-73, these persons will be 
sent copies of the guides with 
procedures and instrumentation, 
and their written statements per- 
taining thereto will be solicited. 
Guides will be supplemented by the 
showing of A-V presentations at 
all pertinent orientation sessions 
for COPES professionals. Thus 
these COPES professionals will be 
well prepared for subsequent 
applications. 


Section 3 
PROJECT ACTIVITIES 


\- 
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PROJECT ACTIVITIES 


n 

/ ^ 

Major activities are listed below and keyed / ^ 
In the columns at right to denote to which / ^ 
project objective(s) they applied. / 

/ 1 

/ --^ 
/ ^ 

In .the fall of 1972, eight persons possessing* 
extensive experience in working with disadvantaged 
and handicaoped students were added to the roster 
of COPES team participants. It was planned that 
these persons would be engaged in development of 
the "D & H" subsystem and oriented. in its use. 
Initial step was their attendance at a general 
COPES orientation and training session. 

• 


Two separate task forces were formed. One was to 
concentrate on elements of the subsystem relating 
to the disadvantaged, the other on elements 
relating to the handicapped. 

• 


Leadership of the task force: disadvantaged was 
assigned to Arthur N. Cherdack, coordinator of 
institutional research and development. East Los 
Anaeles Colleae Subseauentl v. leadershio of the 
task force: handicapped was assigned to John R. 
McKinley, dean of administrative services, Chabot 
College. 


• 

A mailing v/as sent to members of the task force: 
disadvantaged to gain recommendations for 
adapting the evaluation model to the COPES design. 
On the basis of the members' inputs, preliminary 
procedures and instrumentation were developed, 
together with orientation information for COPES 
team participants. 


• 

An interview questions guide on programs and 
services for the handicapped was drafted and 
field-tested at San Jose City College by a team 
member oriented in its use. 

• 

• 


With the concurrence of the Chancellor's Office, 
project objectives were reinterpreted to provide 
for two separate subsystems, in view of mounting 
Indications that elements in the two areas were 
too dissimilar for combining in a single sub- 
system. 


Subsystem: Disadvantaged was field-tested at Los 
Angeles Pierce College and Riverside City College, 
On the basis of the tests, and feedback from 
college participants, instruments and procedures 
were refined. Copies of the refined materials 
were sent to task force members for their review 
and suggestions. 


The interview questions guide for Subsystem: 
Handicapped was reviewed as a result of the first 
field-test, and tested again at Riverside City 
College by a team member oriented in its use. 



Following the third field-test of Subsystem: 
Disadvantaged at College of the Redwoods, and 
upon receipt of a second- round inputs from task 
force members and critiques from college 
representatives, the written guide was drafted, 
with procedures and instrumentation. 


Remaining instrumentation v/as drafted for 
Subsystem: Handicapped. The self-appraisal, 
student perceptions and community perceptions 
instruments v/ere tested at Chabot College, and 
revised* on the b'asis of respondents' critiques. 
The written guide was drafted, with procedures 
and instrumentation. 


A suggested audio-visual presentation for Sub- 
system: Handicapped was developed for use in 
future orientation meetings and for telling the 
story to other interested publics. Compilation 
of suggestions for an audio-visual presentation 
for Subsystem: Disadvantaged was undertaken. 
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Development of preliminary lists of potential 
publications for informing professional or 
allied audiences about both subsystems was 
Initiated, It is planned that task force 
members will collaborate in contributing to 
such publications. 



n 


App, 
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Appendix A 


PROJECT PERSONNEL 

TASK FORCE J DISADVANTAGED 
Task Force Members 


Edward AT faro 

Assistant Dean, Continuing Education 
Rancho Santiago Community College District 

Arthur N, Cherdack 
Coordinator of Institutional 

Research and Development 
East Los Angeles College 


John H. Rivers 

Associate Dean of Student Personnel 
Monterey Peninsula College 

David V, Robles 
Deputy Director 

Economic & Social Opportunities, In 
San Jose, California 


Clarence W, Mangham 
Dean of Instruction 
Contra Costa College 

Consultants 


Rena T. Chilcott 

Consultant on Design and Evaluation 
of Programs for the Disadvantaged 


Primo Ruiz • 
Attorney 

Pittsburg, California 


Alfonso C. Urias 

Specialist, Occupational Education 
Chancellor's Office 


Donald E. Richardson 

Specialist, Extended Opportunity Programs 
Chancellor's Office 


TASK FORCE: HANDICAPPED 

Task Force Members 

Francisca B. Baldv/in 
Coordinator of Services for 

Handicapped Students 
Pasadena City College 

Gary Graham 
Enabler, Physically 

Handicapped Programs 
Fresno City College 


Chester P, Gromacki 
Director of Vocational Education 
Conmunity College District-- 
North Orange County 

John R. McKinley 

Dean of Administrative Services 

Chabot College 


Gilbert J.* Ribera 

Chairman, Business Division, and 

Enabler, Physically Handicapped Programs 
Chabot College 

Consultant 


Dale Collins 

Specialist, Academic Programs 
Chancellor's Office 
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October, 1972 

December, 1972 
January, 1973 

February, 1973 


March, 1973 


April & May,! 973 


May, 1973 


Appendix B 
PROJECT CHRONOLOGY 


General orientation of all COPES team members; 
further orientation of team members specialized in 
programs and services for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 

Designation of leader for task force: disadvantaged. 

Designation of leader for task force: handicapped. 
Mailing to members of task force: disadvantaged to 
obtain inputs for adapting model to COPES design. 

Development of preliminary instruments and procedures 
for evaluations in disadvantaged area. Decision to 
provide for two separate subsystems. Development of 
interview questions guide and suggested audio-visual 
presentations for Subsystem: Handicapped; field-test 
of interview guide at San Jose City College. 

Field-tests of preliminary Subsystem: Disadvantaged 
at Los Angeles Pierce College and Riverside City 
College, Refinement of Subsystem: Disadvantaged; 
field-test at College of the Redwoods. Field-test of 
refined interview questions guide for Subsystem: 
Handicapped at Riverside City College. 

Development of renaining instruments for Subsystem: 
Handicapped; field-test of three instruments at 
Chabot College. Drafting of guides for both subsystems, 
with procedures and instruments; preparation of written 
project report; compilation of audio-visual presenta- 
tion suggestions for Subsystem: Disadvantaged; develop- 
ment of potential publications list for both subsystems. 

Review of project and its products by COPES Planning 
and Internal Evaluation Committee and External 
Evaluation Panel . 
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Appendix C 
PARTICIPATING COLLEGES 


SUBSYSTEM: DISADVANTAGED 

Los Angeles Pierce College 
Woodland Hills 
*Site Visit: March 6-8 
(Team Member Assigned: Cherdack) 

Riverside City College 
Riverside 

Site Visit: March 13-15 

(Team Member Assigned: Cherdack) 

College of the Redwoods 
Eureka 

Site Visit: March 28-30 

(Team Member Assigned: Cherdack) 


SUBSYSTEM: HANDICAPPED 

* San Jose City College 
San Jose 

Site Visit: February 21-23 

(Team Members Assigned: Gromacki , McKinley) 

* Riverside City College 
Riverside 

Site Visit: March 13-15 

(Team Members Assigned: Baldwin, McKinley) 

** Chabot College 
Hayv/ard 

(No COPES Site Visit Involved)" 

(Task Force Members Assigned: McKinley, Ribera) 


Testing of interview questions guide only. 

Testing of self-appraisal, student perceptions and community 

perceptions instruments only. 
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Tit Z< ' EXEhjTIVE DYNAMICS . ' 

Author \ JDate Pub* 


fPubliaher ITT Educational Publ^hlng, 4300 West 62 Street, Indlanapollil, IN 462 06 
T*aah0r or Student Mater'inl Student , Coat $5»0g Length 200 pages . 

Grade Level Collerf.ate/A.dult Suggeeted Time of t/ae 1 sem* 

OBJECTIVES: . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Speechpower, fAlesmanshlp, and telephone techniques for 
^tbday's executive. ' ' ^ ^ 


^ AVAILABLE InJtRUCTOR MATERIAL /..V" TESTS. 


) ■ • 

Ti t le EXECUTIVE fUNEA MENTALS 


Author Date Pub. 

' . • 


Publiaher ITT Educational PubllshlnR, 4300 West 62 Street, Indianapolis, IN> 4620 6 
' Teacher or Student M..ie\ial Student . Coat $5»02 Length 200 pages 


Grade Level Collegia te^Adult Suggested Time of Uee^ 

OBJECTIVES 



SUMMARY DESCa IPTI (S . /Leadership and memory training for today-e executive. 


£^qavaila'ble issTfwr: . *m and tests: 


; -671- ' 


ACCESSION NUM^ffR: VTlOOV^t^t 


PUBLICAnOM lATF: /^UG73 


TITL?: C_1^^F^ ( CHMMUN I T Y CGLLcGf^ OCCUPMIUNAL PROGRAMS FVALUATICN SYSTFM) 
GIJIOE ( INST^UMFNTAT ION) . 


OESC P I ^>r{,]? : ^m^ASUP fMf^NT I NST ^,UMBMTS ; RECORDS ( FORMS ) ; 'i^EVALUA T ION 
CRirr^'^IA; ^COMNUJN I TY COLLGGf^S; SELF SVALUATIiJN; VOCATIONAL FDUCATIGN; ^COLLEGE 
PRDGPAMS; ^PRGG^'^Ay EVALUATIflN 


IDENT I ^-TEK : CALIFORNIA 


ED^^S ^"^'vICE: MF AVAILABLE IN VT-FRIC SET. 


ISSUt^: A!^w V.7N0.4( 1974) Pr^. 61/ 


ABSTP^.CT: this C.O'^PONENT VOLUf^r TO THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE QCCUPATIOMAL 
PROGRAMS EVALUATION SYSTEM (COPES) GUIDE CONTAINS THE FORMS DEVELOPED TO 
SUMMAt^IZE BASIC INFOPMATION AND TO OBTAIN PERCEPTIONS FPQM THOSE IDENTIFIED 
WITH A COLLEGE'S OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM. CRITERIA STATEMENTS FOR COPES 
PERCEPTION ITPMS APPEAR AT THE BEGINNING OF THE VOLUME, FOLLOWED BY FORMS FOR 
COLLEGE SELF-APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS TO BE COMPLETED BY 
THF COLLEGE PRESIDENT ♦ FORMS FOR PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION TO BE 
COMPLETED BY FACULTY, COUNSELORS, STAFF, STUDENTS, AND COMMUNITY, AND A SUMMARY 
PROFILE BY SITE VISIT TEAM. (MF) 


INSTITUTION NAME: CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES, SACRAMENTO. OFFICE OF THE 
CHANCELLOR . 


SPONSORING AGENCY NAME: BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
(OHEW/GE), WASHINGTON, D.C* 




COPES 


GUIDE 

(Instrumentation) 


COPES O 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 
EVALUATION SYoTEM 


GUIDE 

tinstrumentation) 


sponsorship: 

CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Sacramento; California 

management: 

FOOTHILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 
Los Altos Hills, California 

design, coordination: 
GEORGE EBEY ASSOCIATES 
Palo Alto, California 

development, refinement: 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROFESSIONALS; 

BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND PUBLIC 

REPRESENTATIVES 



August 1973 


INTRODUCTION 


The complete COPES Guide consists of two volumes. The first volume is called COPES 
Guide. It provides the information necessary for an understanding of COPES, the procedures 
for its application, and tlie guidelines for scheduling its use. 

This companion volume, COPES Guide Instrumentation, contains the forms developed 
or refined during the year for summarizing basic information and obtaining perceptions of 
various persons identified with and interested in a college's occupational education system. 

Appearing at the beginning of this volume are the criteria statements for COPES per- 
ception items. These criteria statements were prepared by a special COPES subcommittee, chaired 
by Dr. Sidney McGaw, dean of vocational education, San Jose City College. Other members 
of the subcommittee were: John Hubbard, assistant for community relations to Chancellor, 
San Mateo Community College District, and Shirley McGillicuddy, of Shirley McGillicuddy 
& Associates. Mrs. McGillicuddy prepared the initial draft of criteria statements for the 
subcommittee, using the suggestions of other COPES site visit professionals. The criteria 
subcommittee worked in cooperation with Dr. Nathan Boortz, director of technical education. 
Foothill Community College District, and COPES project manager; Dr. Bill Morris, 
representing the Chancellor's Office, California Community Colleges; and Dr. George Ebey, of 
George Ebey Associates, COPES project director. 

Additonal guides, each with appropriate specialized instrumentation, also are available 
for COPES subsystem applications for evaluation of programs and services for the disadvantaged, 
for the handicapped, and for consumer and homemaking education. 

Thanks are expressed to the countless individuals throughout the state who have 
given so graciously and substantially of time, thought and energy to the development and 
refinement of the COPES instrumentation and procedures. Special acknowledgment is 
made to the COPES criteria subcommittee members and to all members of the planning and 
evaluation committee for their contributions of indispensable creativity, enthusiasm and 
professional insight. 
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CONTENTS 


Perceptions of Occupational Education 
Evaluative Guides dtid Criteria 


FORM 1 - College Self-Appraisal of Occupational Education Programs and Services 
(Note: For signature by college president.) 

FORM 2 - Perceptions of Occupational Education Programs 

(Note: For completion by occupational education faculty.) 

FORM 3 - Perceptions of Occupational Education 

(Note: For completion by generalists, such as administrators and counselors.) 

FORM 4 - Perceptions of Occupational Education 
Continuing Education Staff 

FORM 5 - Student Perceptions of Occupational Education 

FORM 6 - Community Perceptions of Occupational Education 

FORM 7 - Summary Profile by Site Visit Team 

FORM 8 - Information Gathering Sheet 


DATA REPORTING FORMS 

Form A(23): Excerpt page from computer run reporting data from 

Forms 2 and 3 

Form A Sw.nmary (123): Excerpt page from computer run reporting data 
from Forms 1, 2 and 3 

Form E(7-1 23): Excerpt page from computer run profiling intervals of 
med'an response from Forms 1, 2 and 3 

Form C(4): Example of tabulation showing distribution of responses 

on Form 4 

Form D(5): Example of tabulation showing distribution of 

responses on Form 5 

Form E(6): Example of tabulation showing distribution of responses 

on ForM 6 
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May 18, 1973 


COPES 

CaJifomia Community Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
EVALUATIVE GUIDES & CRITERI A 

GOALS AND MEASURABLE FROGRAiM OBJECTIVES 

1.1 Goal(s) (Broad Purpose) for occupational programs. 
Excellent 

General overall goals for occupational education are clearly stated in writing, available and committed to by 
virtually all occupational education personnel and used as a base for planning specific occupational program 
objectives. 

Poor 

General overall goals for occupational education are not clearly defmed, are not understood by most occupa- 
tional education personnel, or used as a base for planning specific occupational program objectives. 

1.2 Development of measurable learner performance objectives in organizing occupational programs. 
Exce llent 

Measurable learner performance objectives have been or are in the process of being developed for all occupa- 
tional programs and are used as the basis for planning course content and sequence. Administration and 
instructional staff demonstrate commitment to the development and application of learner performance 
objectives. 

Poor 

Measurable learner performance objectives have not been developed aiid/or are not in the process of being 
developed for any occupational program. Administration and instructional staff demonstrate no commit- 
ment to the development' and application of learner performance objectives. 

1.3 Use of measurable learner objectives in evaluating student performance. 
Excellent 

Measurable learner objectives are available and in writing and are used on a continuing basis by instructors 
and students to evaluate individual student performance and progress. 

Poor 

Measurable learner objectives, are not used by students or instructore to evaluate individual student performance 
and progress. 

1.4 Relation of stated learner objectives to job performance requirements. 
Excellent 

Written learner performance objectives are evaluated on a continuing basis against current assessments or 
analyses of job performance requirements to keep education relevant to employability. 

Poor 

Learner performance objectives show no evidence of evaluation against or accomnmdation of job 
perforraahce requirements. 


1.5 


Planned enrollments in relation to community needs (e.g., population needs, labor market needs). 


Excellent 

The college has determined population and labor market needs through the use of surveys and/or other 
instruments or other data sources in the community such as inputs from advisory committees. Short term 
(one year) and long term (five year) enrollment projections are based on available data. 

Poor 

Enrollment projections and planning based on past experience only; little or no effort [has been] made 
generate new or utilize existing data on actual community labor market or population needs. 

1.6 Actual program enrollments in relation to planned enrollments. 
Excellent 

Planned program enrollments are analyzed in relation to actual enrollments to determine variables and their 
causes and to improve future planning. 

Poor 

No effort is made to compare actual with planned enrollments to improve future planning or to analyze or 
identify additional information needed. 

1.7 Student completions in relation to enrollments including jobouts (i.e. students leaving school for employment 
in field of preparation prior to completing program of studies). 

Excellent 

Measurable objectives for number or % of student completions have been planned for the institution at large 
and by individual program. Specific types of completions, i.e., jobouts, certificates, degree have been analyzed 
and actual experience is used as a base for future planning. 

Poor 

No objectives or projections have been identified for completions in relation to student enrollments. Data 
. are not analyzed and used as a base for future planning. 

1.8 Student placements (employment or related advanced education) in relation to completions. 
Excellent 

Student placement objectives are realistic in relation to jobouts and completions and changing labor market 
conditions. Continual analysis is made of actual experiences to determine if discrepancies exist and why, and 
to improve future performance. 

Poor 

Student placement objectives have not been identified and/or are not realistic in relation to completions. 

1.9 Job success of former students in field of preparation. 
Excellent 

Goals and objectives include evaluation of job success of former students. Such data are used as a base for 
program analysis and future planning. 

Poor 

No specific evaluation is made of job success of former students. Such data are not used as a base for future 
planning. 
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PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 


2.1 Concurrenvi? of programs with district vocational education plan suhmitted to state annually. 
Excellent 

Adniinistnition, counselors and instructional staff utilize the district plan to guide and evaluate occupational 
education program performance and progress. 

Poor 

Administrator, counselors and instructional staff, with the exception of one or two individuals who partici- 
pated in its development, have little or no knowledge of the district vocational education plan and do not 
use the plan as a planning and evaluation tool. Administration and instructional staff objectives do not con- 
cur with those documented in the plan. 

2.2 Quality of occupational instruction, in general. 
Excellent 

histruction is current in content, keyed to the needs and interests of students, is stimulating and maximizes 
individual student achievement. 

Poor 

Instruction remains static and is unresponsive to students' interests and needs. 

2.3 Provision of educational opportunities consistent with community needs (e.g., population needs, labor market 
needs) for training, retraining and upgrading personnel. 

Excellent 

The spectrum of occupational education programs is continually reviewed and revised to most effectively meet 
community training and retraining needs. 

Poor 

Occupational education programs reflect limited relevance to actual population and labor market trends and 
changes. Limited efforts are made to service the needs of the community througli programs that train, re- 
train or upgrade job skills. 

2.4 Growth and/or modification of offerings during past five years in response to community needs. 
Excellent 

The modifications in the occupational education program configuration demonstrate that the college has 
consistently responded to discerned changes during the past five years. 

Poor 

There is little evidence of growth or modification of course offerings; changes that have occurred reflect 
limited response to significant community needs. 

2.5 Articulation with other educational organizations in your area (e.g., high schools, other community colleges, 
regional occupational centers and other institutions of higher education) in providing for community occu- 
pational needs. 

Excellent 

The college has an aggressive, effective and documented program of articulation and interaction with all the 
other educational organizations that have impact on area occupational education. 

Poor 

The college has no specific program of articulation and interaction with any educational institutions that 
have an impact on relevant occupational education. 
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2.6 Relating of ti)c college s general education conrses (e.g., English, Math) to occupational education. 
Exyellen! 

General education courses re(iuired in an occupational major are closely coordinated with occupational 
education programs; continual cooperative analysis and review of course offerings keep course ot'terings 
relevant and current to program needs. 

Poor 

No line of communication or cooperative coordination exists between general and occupational education 
departments. General education course re(uiirenients reflect no planned approach to meeting occupational 
program objectives. 

2.7 Provision for vocational work experience in occupational education programs. 
Excellent 


Vocational work experience is a priority of occupational programs and has full commitment and support 
from administration, instructional staff and the community. A continual effort is made to identify new 
opportunities for student placement in work experience. At least 25% of occupational students. are partici- 
pating in vocational work experience. 


Poor 

Work experience J as an essential component of occupational education, is given little emphasis. Few, if any, 
programs provide opportunity for work experience or work related activities. Only 0-57p of occupational 
students are participating in vocational work experience. 

2.8 Quality of work experience programs. 
Excellent 

The college supports vocational work experience with manpower, budget, and facilities. At least one PTE 
instructor is assigned for each 125 students. Community resources, such as advisory committees and 
participating business and industry, are used effectively to improve and evaluate the quality of work experience. 

Poor 

The college makes no provision to support work experience programs with manpower, budget, or facilities. 
No emphasis has been placed on the importance of work experience with community agencies, businesses, 
and advi.sory committees. Work experience programs that exist are not evaluated or reviewed. 

2.9 Special provisions for the di.siidvantaged (i.e., academic, socioeconomic, cultural, and related handicaps). 
Excellent 

An aggressive and readily identifiable program for disadvantaged students functions as an effective part of 
occupationaJ education. Services for specialized needs, such as language or learning problems, transportation, 
financial aid, counseling and guidance, are readily available and utilized. Instructional staff have been given 
training and/or other assistance in working with the disadvantaged. 

Poor 

No organized program or coordination of services for disadvantaged students in occupational education exists. 
Limited resources are available to assist the disadvantaged student and there is a low level of commitment to 
these students by administration and instructional :;taff. 

2.10 Special provisions for the handicapped (i.e., physical, mental, emotional, and other liealth-impairir.g handicaps). 

Excellent 

An aggressive, readily identifiable and coordinated program for handicapped students functions as an effec- 
tive part of occupational education. Facilities and services to meet specialized needs are available and utilized. 
Instructional staff have been given training and/or other assistance in working with the handicapped. 

Poor 

No identifiable program or coordination of services for handicapped students in occupational education pro- 
grams exists. Laboratory and equipment modification for the handicapped is almost nonexistent. Limited 
resources are available to assist the handicapped student and there is a low level of commitment to these 
students bv administration and instructional staff. 
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^uthor_ ^ ■ ^ D ate Pub. 
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OBJECTIVES: ' ' 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Vardrobe and grooming for today's executive. 


'AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESfS: 


Title EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 


Author Nathan Axelrod ^ " . Date Pub* 


Pub t i 0 he r ITT Educ ation al Publishing, 4300 West 62 Street; Ihdianapolls. IN 462 06 


Teacher or Student M..terial Student Coet '$4>5Q ^Length 
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OBJECTIVES: ' . • ' . * . 


4 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION : Written for the student or junJ.or executive In the 
merchandlsingf advertisingf and Igi^iness management fields* , 


^^^^ ABLE INSTRUCr : ^I'VrtiRlAL AND T^STS : Teacher's Manual ($5, 00) ' 


PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 


3.1 Administrntioirs commitment to occupationn! education. 
E.xcellent 

Administration demonstrates a wholehearted commitment to and support for occupational education through the 
stated philosophy and objectives of the college, the administrative organization and the allocation of resources. 

Poor 

Administrative support for and commitment to occupational education is passive and demeaning. Occupational 
education administration, programs and resources are secondary to general education and education for transfer, 

3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of occupational education. 
Excellent 

Management responsibility, authority and accountability for occupational education have been delegated to an 
individual who is a participating member of the high level college management team. This occupational dean 
or director has the responsibility for all occupational programs. 

Poor 

No individual has the management responsibility, authority and accountability for all occupational education. 
Little coordination is evident among the various segments of the college. No clearly defined lines of authority 
and accountability exist. 

3.3 Status of occupational education dean or director position on the college ''administration team.'' 
Excellent 

The occupational program manager is on an organizational level commensurate with defined management 
function and on a lateral level with other managers who have equivalent responsibilities and authorities. 

Poor r 

The occupational program manager's position has been down-graded in the administrative organization to a 
status below that assumed by general education program managers. The occupational program manager does 
not function as a member of the administrative team - participating in policy determination, resource alloca- 
tion and other decisions that have real impact on occupational education. 

3.4 Awareness of college's occupational education goals by all faculty and staff. 
Excellent 

All administrators and instructional staff are aware of college goals for occupational education. Occupational 
education staff utilize them as a base for planning long range and short term specific program objectives. 

Poor 

Most administrators and all instructional staff have little or no familiarity with the college's goals for occupa- 
tional education. Consequently, general goals are not used to guide planning of specific program objectives. 

3.5 Balance between academic and occupational education interests on college curriculum committee or equivalent. 
Excellent 

General and occupational education staffs are proportionally represented on college committees responsible 
for curriculum. Such committees are committed to the quaUty and relevance of all educational programs. 

Poor 

Occupational education staff are not represented on college committees dealing with curriculum, nor do the 
committees make any particular effort to get relevant input from occupational educators in making curricular 
decisions. 
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3.6 EinphasLs on occupational counseling ami guidance to full-time college students, 

3.7 Emphasis on oceupathnial counseling and guidance to adult and evening students. 

3.8 Empha^sis on occupational counseling and guidance to higli school students. 
Excellent 

All counselors are familiar with and committed to occupational or career counseling; individual counselors 
have developed specialization in counselimz occupational students. Counseling services are available to, 
relevant for, and utilizetl hy most current and potenti;d occupational students ■ full and part time, day and 
evening school and prospective students from feeder high schools. 

Poor 

lnade(iuate occupational counseling exists. Occupational counseling is given little emphasis. Counselors 
have little or no proficiency in career counseling and, in fact, tend to counsel students out of occupational 
programs. 

3.9 College-wide coordination of placement senices with occupational education programs. 
Excellent 

The college has an effective functioning system for coordinating placement services for full and part-time 
employment for all students in occupational education programs. 

Poor 

The college has no system or an ineffective system for coordinating placement services with occupational 
education programs. 

3.10 Effectiveness in placement of occupational education students completing programs. 
Excellent 

At least 807r of the occupational students available for employment are placed in positions commensurate 
with job proficiency skills within three months following completion of a certificate or degree program. 

Poor 

Placement success with occupational students available for employment is at a low level. Less than 20% of 
students completing programs are placed in three months. No placement assistance is provided. 

3.11 Recruitment into occupational education programs. 
Excellent 

The college has conmiitted personnel and resources for a comprehensive occupational information system 
to guide potential students. 

Poor 

Little or no efforts are made to provide occupational information for potential students. 

3.12 Systematic follow-up of students who have comf leted occupational programs. 

3.13 Systematic follow-up of students who have dropped out. 

3.14 Systematic follow-up of students who have completed college transfer programs. 
Excellent 

An effective system Is in operation that provides current status and job success on student completions in- 
cluding those in advanced training, joboiits and dropouts from the previous year. Follow-up data on students 
overall, by specific occupation, is tabulated, available to and used by occupational education personnel. 
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Poor 

No follow-up system has been established to gather data on occupational education students. Follow-up 
activities are Informal and fragmented, and there aru no data available on the curR'nt status of former students. 

3.15 Use of job success and failure information of occupational education completions in program evaluation and 
planning. 

Excellent • 

Comprehensive information on the employment success and failure of students completing occuiptional 
education programs is utilized as a program evaluation, planning and modification tool. 

Poor 

Employment data on success and failure of former students are not used in program planning and evaluating. 

3.16 Promotion of occupational educations strengths, merits, and opportunities to the public and its decision- 
making representatives. 

Excellent 

The college has an organized public information program for occupational education. Communication objec- 
tives have been identified, ade(iuate resource allocations (people, time, money) have been made, and there is 
evidence of effective action toward communication objectives. 

Poor 

There is no specific public information program for occupational education; communications are casual, dis- 
organized and not an assigned responsibility. 

3J7 Participation in development of one year and five year district vocational education plan submitted to state. 

Excellent 

A systems approach is used to develop the district vocational plan. Participation by at least 75% of the 
occupational education administrators and full-time instructional staff is built in. 

Poor 

The district vocational plan is developed by one or a few of the district administrators and includes little 
participation by instructional staff. 

3.18 Systematic collection and translation of information on community occupational education needs (population 
needs, labor marhet needs and opportunities). 

Excellent 

A system has been developed and is effectively utilized to collect, analyze and disseminate to occupational 
education pereonnel data on population needs and labor market needs, trends and opportunities. 

Poor 

No effort is being or has recently been made to determine or use population or labor market needs, trends and 
opportunities. 

3.19 Coordination of college's community occupational education needs analysis with those of other planning 
agencies in the area. 

Excellent 

A community-wide system is in effect to consolidate and maximize the effectiveness of occupational educa- 
tion needs analysis by all area educational institutions and other agencies involved in occupational education. 

Poor 

There is no coordination of occupational needs analysis efforts by the various institutions and agencies in 
the area involved in this activity. 
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3.20 Use of comnuinlty occupiitional educiition needs Inforination in modifying prograins. 
Excellent 

There is (locumented evidenee of the consistent application of community occupational needs datn to occu- 
pational education program development and modification. 

Poor 

There is no evidence that community occupational needs data are being or have recently been utilized in 
developing or modifying occupational education programs. 

3.21 Updating of instnictional content and method in relation to current occupational practices and trends. 
Excellent 

There is documented evidenee of changes in occupational program content and methods to keep training 
relevant to current employment trends, practices and equipment. 

Poor 

Occupational program content and methods show little or no evidence of having changed to keep pace with 
"on the job** trends, practices and c(iuipment. 

R ESOURCES 


4.1 Provision for coordination and/or direction. 
Excellent 

Occupational program leadership is vested with one individual to whom program responsibilities, authorities 
and accountabilities have been delegated. 

Poor 

Occupational program leadership has not been provided for in the administrative organization or through the 
delegation of responsibilities. 

4.2 Qualifications of coordinator(s) and/or director(s). 
Excellent 

Program coordinator(s) and/or director(s) are committed to occupational education, have education or exper- 
ience i/i administration and management, and an appreciation and understanding of the opportunities, 
problems and responsibilities of occupational education. 

Poor 

Program coordinator(s) and/or director(s) have little understanding of or familiarity with occupational educa- 
tion; have no training or education in administration and management, and see limited application and value 
of occupational education. 

4.3 Number of instructors necessary tor prot^ram effectiveness. 
Excellent 

Teacher/student ratios are evaluated on a continuing basis and adjustments made to assure that high educa- 
tional standards are maintained. 

Poor 

Little or no attention has been given to relationship of occupational education program effectiveness to 
teacher/student ratios. Classrooms are overcrowded and teachers are unavailable for individual student 
assistance and/or advising, and are assigned unrelated duties. 
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4.4 Qualifications of instructional staff. 
Excellent 

Occupational education instructional staff are credentialed in the specific teaching assignment, have current 
employment experience or comparable familiarity with the occupational area and have developed and main- 
tained competence as a teachers. 

Poor 

Occupational education instructional staff are not credentialled in the specific teaching assignment and have 
had no work experience in assigned instructional area. 

4.5 Occupational experience of instructors. 
Excellent 

Almost all occupational instructors have had recent employment or work-related experience and ha\ achieved 
a high degree of competence in the vocation for which students are being trained. 

Poor 

Few occupational instructors have familiarity with or current competence in the vocation for which students 
are being trained. ' 

4.6 In-service education opportunities for faculty, including conference attendance, curriculum development, 
work experience. 

Excellent 

College policy provides, supports (time and money) and encourages in-service education experiences (includ- 
ing leaves for increasing occupational competence) for instructional staff: records are maintained on in-service 
education participation of all personnel. 

Poor 

The college has no policy for and discourages instructional staff participation in ui-service education experiences. 

4.7 Provisions for systematic evaluation of instructional personnel. 
Excellent 

A program has been established for periodic performance apprai.sal including the identification of performance 
objectives Tor all instructional personnel. Individuals are aware of evaluations, performance objectives agreed 
upon and progress in relation to objectives. 

Poor 

There are no guidelines for and no emphasis is placed on periodic evaluations of instructional personnel, or 
too much emphasis is placed on instructional staff evaluations; teaching effectiveness is impaired by ''overkill*' 
evaluations by peers, students, administrators, etc. 

4.8 Use of paraprofessionals (e.g., aides, teacher assistants) 
Excellent 

Tlie college has made a careful analysis of the need for and usage of ancillary workers. The instructional 
staff show innovation and educational sensitivity in the use of paraprofessionals and teacher assistants. Dele- 
gated responsibilities have been identified through a complete job analysis. 

Poor 

Almost no use is made of paraprofessionals and teacher assistants. 

4.9 Salary schedule provisions in relation to other professional staff within the college. 
Excellent 

Tlie college maintains a single salary schedule for instructional personnel and grants degree equivalency for 
occupational experience. 

Poor 

The college maintains a dual salary schedule for instructional personnel that compensates occupational staff 
Q at lower levels than those for academic staff. 
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4.10 Adequacy of instructional facilities, excluding equipment. 
E xcellent 

Occupational education instructional facilities meet Ihc needs of programs and students^ are functional 
and provide maximum flexibility. 

Poor 

Occupational education instructional facilities are restrictive, overcrowded, out-of-date and do not meet 
the needs of program or students. 

4.n Adequacy and availability of instructional equipment. 
Excellent 

Equipment is current, operational and representative of that found and used in the job situation for which 
students are being trained. Efforts are made to provide clinical or work experience for unique, unusual, or 
excessively expensive equipment that has significance for job effectiveness. 

Poor 

E<)uipment is hi poor condition and/or is not representative of that found and used on the job for which 
students are being trained. Little effort is made to offset this lack through clinical or work experience. 

4.12 Utilization of instructional facilities and equipment. 

Excellent 

Scheduling is planned to maximize the creative utilization of facilities and equipment and provide individual- 
ized learning experiences for all students. 

Poor 

Little attention is given to the creative application and use of equipment and facilities; poor planning has 
resulted in over and/or under scheduling. 

4.13 Adequacy and availability of instructional materials and library resources (e.g., textbooks, reference books, 
visual aids, mock-ups). 

Excellent 

Instructional materials selection is based on currency, relevance to program and student needs, learning impact 
and variety. Materials are continually reviewed and evaluated in relation to program changes and use fre- 
quency. Materials are located for convenient student use. 

Poor 

Instructional materials are outdated and lack relevance to current occupational program and student needs. 
Materials are generally limited to basic textbooks. 

4J4 Use of individualized instruction (e.g., programmed learning, self-paced instruction, tutoring). 
Excellent 

A high degree of innovation is evident throughout occupational education programs in the development, 
modification and use of instructional approaches to meet individual student needs and learning abilities. 

Poor 

Occupational education programs make little or no use of existing individualized instruction techniques and 
programs: mstructional staff are unaware of materials and resources available in their occupational area. 
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4.15 Use of advisory cominlttees. 
Excellent 

Every occupational program lias a local or regional advisory committee representative of the labor market 
for which students are being trained. Selection criteria and functional responsibility are clearly defined 
and understood by instructional staff and committee members. Meetings are used to identify needs, to gain 
relevant inputs for occupational program decisions and to recommend solutions to problems. Advisory 
committee composition and function are evaluated annually. 

Poor 

Programs lack advisory committees or committees exist but do not meet. Committee memberships are of 
long standing and do not include sufficient breadth, depth, quality, or recency of experience. 

4.16 Participation oif advisory committees in shaping programs. 
Excellent 

Advisory committees meet with all appropriate staff to focus attention on current issues vital to occupational 
education effectiveness • program, facility and equipment needs, long range planning and student work ex- 
perience, placement and follow-up. 

Poor 

Advisory committees do not focus on issues critical to occupational education effectiveness - planning, curri- 
culum, student work experience, placement and follow-up. 

4.17 Use of community resources in class instruction (e.g., field trips, outside speakers, borrowed equipment). 
Excellent 

Instructional staff have made a careful analysis of community resources that can expand interest and effect- 
iveness of occupational programs. Resources are cataloged and used to augment classroom instruction. 

Poor 

Community resources for occupational education programs have not been identified or are ignored. Almost 
no effort has been made to use the community as an extension of the classroom. 

4.18 Contributions of e({uipment and/or funds from labor, business, industry, and the professions. 
Excellent 

College staff have oriented the community to occupational program objectives, accomplishments and resource 
requirements. Community commitment to occupational education is evidenced through contributions and/ 
or loan of equipment, facilities, finances, scholarships, etc. 

Poor 

The community has limited knowledge of or commitment to occupational education program objectives, 
accomplishments and resource requirements. This is evidenced through little or no contribution and/or loan 
of needed resources. 

4,20 Provisions in current operating budget for occupational education in general. 
Excellen t 

District annual operating budget provides adequate support for occupational program objectives: budgetary 
decisions are based on program priorities, and decisions and rationale are comi,:i:nicated to division 
and/or department chairmen and to instructional staff. , 

Poor 

District annual operating budget does not provide adquate support for occupational program objectives: 
budgetary decisions are not based on program priorities, and decisions and rationale are not communicated 
to division and/or department chairmen and instructional staff. 
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4.22 Provisions in capiUil outlay and replacement of equipment budget i n occupational education in general. 
Excellent 

District budgets provide for systematic purchase of new and replacement equipment, and refurbishing and 
repair of existing ecjuipment. Budget projections are made for a five year period and based on occupational 
program priorities. 

Poor 

District budgets do not adequately provide for purchase of new and replacement equipment, and repair of 
existing equipmejit. Capital expenditures are emergency onentcd rather than based on a planned priority 
system. 
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COPES 

California Community Colleges 


COLLE:GE SELF APPRAISAL 

OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

This form, when completed by the president of the college, or his designate, and signed 
by the president, will represent the official college view of its system of occupational education 
programs and services. 

The form consists of two parts: 

Part I - Basic factual information 

Part II - Self-rating on various aspects of the college's system 

In both parts the response format is organized into the major components of the Community 
College Occupational Programs Evaluation System (COPES), namely: 

o Goals and Measurable Program Objectives 

o Processes: Instructional Programs 
Support Processes 

o Resources 

Your candid responses on items contained in this information request, as well as your supple- 
mentary comments, will be of great help in the evaluation effort and the resulting suggestions for 
improvement. When poor through excellent responses are requested, poor ratings should be given on 
items which in your judgment are totally inadequate , excellent ratings on those considered nearly 
ideal or exemplary in relation to other programs with which you are familiar. Good is a strong 
rating , and acceptable one which is adequate in terms of current practice but is neither strong nor 
seriously below expectations. 

The information you provide will be distributed on a confidential basis to the COPES site 
visit team member(s) prior to the visit to your campus. It will be used as background for inter- 
viewing and study of pertinent materials during the visit. 

Since the information represents the official college position, this cover page should be 
signed by the person completing this form (typically the director or coordinator of occupa- 
tional. education) and by the college president. 

Thank you for your cooperation in the interest of quality occupational educatioa 
Person Completing~This Form: 

(Signature) (Title) ~ 


(College) (Date) 

President: 


(Signature) 


(Title) 


I 

Confidential 
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PART I 


BASIC INFORMATION 
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•EXECUTIVB PERSQNALTTY 


Author ^ 


J>%te Put.. 


Fuhli9her ■ ITT Educational Puyi^hlng. 4300 West 62 Street. Indianapolis. Iw k6Z 06 
ttaoher or Student Material Student &o at $5.02 Length 200 jagea ' 


Gra^e Level Collegiate/Adult 


Suggeeted Time of Vee 1 sea. 


OBJECTIVES: ■* 


' • . . o . • . ... . 

SVMMARY DESCPIPTIOJi.: Developing the mind and body for today's exdfcitlYe. 


y 


- / 

AVAILABLB^^JJ^S^UCTOli MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


/LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Authot ; ^ 

D, E* Materials Lab 
. Puhli-B\ev 1685 Nell Avinue> 115' Townsbend Hall. Columbus, OH 4^10 


J)ate Pub. 1972 


Te&dher or tStudent Material . Teacher ^ CoBt^\00_ Length 81 w»8 


Grande Level^ 
OBJECTIVES : 


Adul-^ 


Suggeeted Time of Pee 16 hours 


Stf-MMAPJ^ESCftJPTION : Supervisory skills are/ stresbed In a functional outline 
discuss^g qualities of a leader, working vlth ^people, and efficiency as It applies 
'^to leadexphip. ^ ' • 
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COPES 

California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF-APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

A-1 To what extent have goals (broad purposes) been established for occupational programs in your college? 
Please check only one response. 


A-2 


A-3 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Established for every program 
"Over 75% of the programs 
"Over half 
"Over 25% 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


Less than 25% 
"None 

"Don't know 


How current and appropriate are these goals in relation to community needs (e.g., population needs, 
labor market needs and opportunities)? Please check only one response. 


(1). 

(2) 
(3)' 


Current and appropriate for 
every program 
Over 75% of the programs 
Over half 


(4) 
(5) 
(6)' 
(7) 


Over 25% 
Uss than 25% 
None 

Don't know 


To what extent arc the following measurable program objectives used in your occupational education 
programs? Please check one response for each measure. 


Measure 

Used for 

every 
program 

Over 
75% of 
programs 

Over 
half 

Over 
25% 

Less 
than 

25% 

None 

Don't 
know 

Planned enrollments in 
Relation to community needs 








Actual in relation to 
Planned enrollments 








Job Outs* 








Completions 








Placements** 








Job success of former 
Students 








Other (specify) 
















* Students taking jobs in their field of preparation prior to completing the college program of studies. 
** Includes enrollment for advanced education in field of preparation. 
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California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF^ APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES (continued) 

A4 What measures are used to determine job success of former students and how is the information 

collected and recorded? Please respond concisely below. Use back of sheet and/or additional sheets 
if required. 


A-5 a. To what extent are measurable learner performance objectives specified in writing in the 
organization of occupational programs? Check one response. 


(1) 

Specified in writing for all 

(4) 

Over 25% 


programs and courses 

(5) 

Less than 25% 

(2) 

Over 75% of the programs and 

(6) 

None 


courses 

(7) 

Don't know 

(3) 

Over half 



b. Which of your programs do you consider excellent or exemplary in this respect? 


A-6 a. In occupational education programs, how extensively are these learner objectives used as a basis 
for evaluating student performance? Please check only one response. 


(I) 

Used as the chief basis for 

(3) 

Over half 


evaluation of student perform- 

(4) 

Over 25% 


ance in every program and course 

(5) 

Less than 25% 

(2) 

Over 75% of the programs and 

(6) 

None 


courses 

(7) 

Don't know 


b. Wliich of your programs do you consider excellent or exemplary in this respect? 
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COPES 

California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF^APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

B-I Wliat was the full-time enrollment of your college at the initial attendance report period this year?_ 

B-2 Wiiat was the enrollment of full-time students in occupational education programs at that time? 
(Unduplicated count) 

B-3 How were these full-time students distributed by occupational education program? Please attach a 
list of the full-time enrollments by occupational program at the initial attendance report period this 
year. (Unduplicated count) 

B4 What was the part-time enrollment of your college at the initial attendance reprrt period this year?_ 


B-5 VVliat was the enrollment of part-time students in occupational education programs at that time? 
(Unduplicated count) 

B-6 How were these students distributed by occupational education program? Please attach a list of the 
part-time enrollments by occupational program at the initial attendance report period this year. 
(Unduplicated count) 

B-7 In the past 5 years, how has the proportion of full-time students in occupational education changed? 
(Unduplicated count in relation to total full-time enrollment) 

Changed from % in (year) to % at the initial attendance report period this year. 

B-8 In the past 5 years, how has the proportion of part-time students in occupational education changed? 
(Unduplicated count in relation to total part-time enrollment) 

Changed from % in (year) to % at the initial attendance report period this year. 

B-9 What occupational education programs (not courses) have been added at your college in the past year? 
Four preceding years? 

^ In the past year, the following occupational education programs were added: 


In the preceding four years, these occupational education programs were added: 


B-10 What occupational education programs (not courses) have been deleted at your college in the past year? 
Four preceding years? 

In the past year, the following occupational education programs were deleted: 


Iri the preceding four years, these occupational education programs were deleted: 
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COPES 

California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF^APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS (continued) 

B-1 1 What provisions are made at your college for relating the content of general education courses to 
occupational education programs? 

(1) Provisions are mi^de for all programs (5) Less than 25% 

(2) Over 75% of the programs (6) None 

(3) Over half (7) ^^^^ Don't know 

(4) Over 25% 

If provisions are made, please list them concisely. Use back of sheet and/or additional sheets if required. 


B-12 How would you rate the articulation of occupational education at your college with the following other 
educational organizations in the area? 


Educational Organization 

Poor 

Below 
Expectations 

Acceptable 

Good 

Excellent 

Don't 
know 

High schools 







Other community colleges 







ROCs and/or ROFs 







roprietaiy schools 







Other (specify) 








Please state concisely what these articulations include. Use back of sheet and/or an additional sheet if 
required. 
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California Community Colleges 

COLLEGE SELF-APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS (continued) 

B-13 To wliat extent , is vocational wortc experience included in your occupational education programs? 


B-i4 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Included in every program 
Over 75% of the programs 
Over half 
Over 25% 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


Less than 25% 
None 

Don't Know 


How- would you rate the quality of your work experience programs? 
Poor Below Expectations Acceptable Good 


Excellent 


Don^t know 


if rated lower than excellent, please state concisely what is required to achieve excellence. Use back 
of sheet and/or additional sheet if required. 


B-15 a. In relation to community needs (e.g., population needs, labor market needs and opportunities), how 
would you rate the scope and quality of your collegers provisions for the disadvantaged enrolled in 
occupational education (i.e., specially designed educational programs or services for persons with 
academic, socioeconomic, cultural, and related handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in occu- 
pational education programs designed for persons without such handicaps)? 



Poor 

Below 
Expectations 

Acceptable 

Good 

Excellent 

Don't 
Know 

Scope in relation to needs 







Quality 








b. Please list these programs or services concisely below. Use back of sheet and/or additional sheet if necessary. 


c. If either scope or quality is rated below excellent above, please state concisely what is required to achieve 
excellence. Use bnck of sheet and/or additional sheet if necessary. 
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COLLEGE SELF^ APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS (continued) 

B-I6 a. In relation to community needs, how would you rate the scope and quality of your college's provisions 
of special education and related services for the handicapped enrolled in occupational education (i.e., 
mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, crippled or other health impaired persons who by reason thereof require special education 
and related services)? 



Poor 

Below 
Expectations 

Acceptable 

Good 

Excellent 

DonM 
Know 

Scope in relation to needs 







Quality 








b. Please list these programs or services concisely below. Use back of sheet and/or additional sheet if 
necessary. 


c. If either scope or quality is rated below excellent above, please state concisely what is required to 
achieve excellence. Use back of sheet ancl/or additional sheet if necessary. 
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COLLEGE SELF^APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATIO N 
PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 

C-1 To what extent is your occupijlional education being conducted in accordance with your district plan? 
Please check only one response. 

a. No differences between plan and practice. 

b. Only minor differences. 

c. Major differences. 

If b o r c> please concisely specify the differences. 


C-2 a. To what e.xtent are there available course outlines for occupational education programs? Please 
check only one response. 

(\ ) Available for all programs and courses (4) Over 25% 

(2) For over 75% of the programs (5) Less than 25% 

and courses (6) None 

(3) Over half (7) Don t know 

b. Are these course outlines available in one location? Yes No 

1 f yes , where? 


C-3 To what extent is the content and method up-to-date with current occupational practices and trends? 

(1) Up-to-date in all programs and courses (5) Less than 25% 

(2) Over 757o of the programs and courses (6) None 

(3) Over half (7) Don't know 

(4) Over 25% 

C4 Please outline briefly the procedures to keep content and method current with current occupational 
practices and trends. 
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COLLEGE SELF^ APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
RESOURCES (District) 

D-l a. At the initial attendance report period of this year how many staff were employed in the foUowing 
positions at your college? 


College Total 


Occupational Education 
Specifically 


Staff 

Full 
Time 

Part 
Time 

FTE 

Administrators and 
Coordinators 




Instructors, 
Graded Day 




Instructors, 
Extended Day 




Counselors 




Other Certificated 
Staft*^ 




Secretarial and 
Clerical 




Instructional Para- 
professionals 




Other Classified 




TOTAL 





Full 
Time 

Part 
Time 

FTE 





























*Includes professional library staff, physicians, nurses. 


b. Please attach a list showing the distribution of occupational education instructors by program, 
using the following format. 


Instructors 


Program 


Full-time 


Part-time 


FTE 
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COLLEGE SELF APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
RESOURCES (District) 

D-2 a. Last year what was tl\e budget for ''total direct current expense of 
education^' (100-800) 

b. Lust year what was the budget for ''total direct current expense of 
occupational education'' (100-800) 


c. Please provide an attacliment showing how this occupational education operational budget was 
distributed by program. 

D-3 How would you rate tlie Board's policy commitment to occupational education, through such tangible 
evidence as policy statements and budget support? 

Poor Below Expectations ^Acceptable Good Excellent Don't Know 


What are the evidences of this commitment? Please state concisely in space below and/or on additional 
sheet if required. 


Wiiat evidences are there, if any, of a lack of commitment? Please state concisely in space below and/or 
on additional sheet if required. 
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COLLEGE SELF^APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
RESOURCES (District) 

D4 How would you rate broad faculty support of occupational education at your college? 

Poor Below Expectations Acceptable Good Excellent Don't Know 

What are the evidences of this support? Please state concisely in space below and/or on additional 
sheet if required. 


Wliat evidences are there, if any, of lack of support? Please state concisely in space below and/or 
additional sheet if required. 
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COLLEGE SELF'APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
RESOURCES (Community) 

D-5 How would you rate community support for your college? 

Poor Below Expectations Acceptable Good Excellent Don't Know 

What are the evidences of this support? Please state concisely in space below and/or on additional 
sheet if required. 


What are the evidences, if any, of lack of support? Please state concisely in space below and/or on 
additional sheet if required. 
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COLLEGE SEIF^APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
RESOURCES (Community) 

D-6 How would you rate community support for your occupational education program? 

Poor Below Expectations Acceptable Good Excellent Don't Know 

What are the evidences of this support? Please state concisely in space below and/or on additional 
sheet if required. 


\VIiat are the evidences of lack of support? Please state concisely in space below and/or on additional 
sheet if required. 
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COLLEGE SELF^APPRjUSAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
RESOU RCES (Comm uni ty ) 

D-7 How woukl you rate the effectiveness of tlie college in obtaining contributions of equipment and/or 
funds for occupational education programs from labor, business, industry, and tiie professions? 

Poor Below Fxpectations Acceptable Good Excellent Don't Know 


What are the evidences of this support in recent years? Please state concisely in space below and/or 
on additional sheet if required. 
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PART II 

On the following pages, the college administration is requested to provide its self-appraisal of 
various aspects of occupational education at the college. On some items substantial variation 
may exist among progranns, departments, or divisions. On these items, the respondent may, 
in addition to giving an overall rating, also desire to indicate his judgment of the perceived 
variation, as follows. 


EXAMPLES 



Use of individualized instruction 
in occupational education (e.g., 
programmed learning, self-paced 
instruction, tutoring). 

Quality of occupational instruction, 
in general 

Provision for vocational work ex- 
perience in occupational education 
programs. 

Systematic follow-up of students 
who have completed occupational 
programs. 
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COLLEGE SELF^APPRA ISAL OF OCCUPA TIONAL EDUCA TION f//j^f// 

GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES (for occupational 
education at your college) 

1.1 Goiil(s) (broad pur^H)se) for occupational programs. 

1.2 Development of measurable learner perfomiance objectives in 
organizing occupational programs. 

13 Use of measurable learner objectives in evaluating student per- 
formance. 

1.4 Relation of staled learner objectives to job performance require- 
ments. 

1.5 Planned enrollments in relation to community needs (e.g., popula- 
tion needs, labor market needs). 

1.6 Actual program enrollments in relation to planned enrollments. 

1.7 Student completions in relation to enrollments, including jobouts.* 

1.8 Student placements (employment or related advanced education) 
in relation to completions. 

1.9 Information on job success of former students in field of preparation. 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS (for occupational 
education at your college) 

2.1 Concurrence of programs with district vocational education plan 
submitted to state annually. 



1 1 


Quality of occupational instruction, in general. 


2.3 Provision of educational opportunities consistent with community 
needs (e.g., population needs, labor market needs) for training, 
retraining, and upgrading personnel. 

2.4 Grcv/tli aud/or modification of offerings during past five years in 
response to community needs. 

2.5 Articulation with other educational organizations in your area (e.g,, 
higli schools, other community colleges, regional occupational 
centers) in providing for community occupational needs. 

2.6 Relating of the college's general education courses (e.g., English, 
math) to occupational education. 

2.7 Provision for vocational work experience in occupational education 
programs, 

2.8 Quality of work experience programs. 

2.9 Special provisions for the disadvantaged (i.e., academic, socio- 
economic, cultural, and related handicaps). 

2.10 Special provisions for the handicapped (i.e., physical, mental, 
emotional, and other health-impairing handfca])s). 

* Students leaving school for employment in field of preparation 
prior to completing college program of studies. 


17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 

29 

30 

31 
32 

3:^ 

34 
35 
36 


Please disregard. To be used for data processing. II- 1 
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COLLEGE SELF^APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCiTION / 



PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 

3.1 Adiuinistration's commitment to occupational education. 

3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of'occupa- 
tional education. 

3.3 Status uf occupational education dean or director position on the 
college "administration team.'' 

3.4 Awareness of college's occupational education goals by all faculty 
and staff. 

3.5 Balance between academic and occupational education interests on 
college curriculum committee or equivalent. 



Emphasis upon occupational education counseling and guidance: 

3.6 To full-time college students 

3.7 To adult and evening students 

3.8 To higli school students 

3.9 College-wide coordination of placement services with occupational 
education programs. 

3.10 Effectiveness in placement of occupational education students 
completing programs. 

3.11 Recruitment into occupational education programs. 

Systematic follow-up of students: 

3.12 Who have completed occupational programs 

3.13 Wlio have dropped out 

3.14 Wlio have completed college transfer programs 

3.15 U.se of job success and failure information of occupational 
education graduates in program evaluation and planning. 

3.16 Promotion of occupational education's strengths, merits, and 
opportunities to the public and its decision-making representa- 
tives. 

3.17 Participation in development of one-year and five-year district 
vocational education plan submitted to state. 

3.18 Systematic collection and translation of information on community 
occupational education needs (population needs, labor market needs 
and opportunities). 

3.19 Coordination of college's community occupational education needs 
analysis with those of other planning agencies in the area. 

3.20 Use of community occupational education needs information in 
modifying programs. 

3.21 Up-dating of instructional content and method in relation to 
current occupational practices and trends. 


37 
38 

39 

40 
41 

42 

43 
44 

45 

46 
47 

48 
49 
5^ 
51 

52 

'53 

54 

55 
56 

57 
58 
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COLLEGE SELF'APPRAISAL OF OCCUPA TIONAL EDUCA TION 
RESOURCES (for occupational education at your college) 

4.1 Provision for coordination and/or direction. 

4.2 Oualifications of coordinator(s) and/or director(s). 

4.3 Number of instructors necessary for program effectiveness, 

4.4 Qualifications of instructional staff. 

4.5 Occupational experience of instructors. 

4.6 In-service education opportunities for faculty, including con- 
ference attendance, curriculum development, work experience. 

4.7 Provisions for systematic evaluation of instructional personnel. 

4.8 Use of paraprofessionals (e.g., aides, teacher assistants). 

4.9 Salary schedule provisions in relation to other professional 
staff within the college. 

4.10 Adequacy of instructional facilities, excluding equipment. 

4.11 Adequacy and availability of instructional equipment, 

4.12 Utilization of instructional facilities and equipment. 

4.13 Adequacy and availability of instructional materials and library 
resources (e.g.. textbooks, reference books, visual aids, mockups). 

4.14 Use of individualized instruction (e.g., programmed learning, 
self-paced instruction, tutoring). 

4.15 Use of advisory committees. 

4.16 Participation of advisory committees in siiaping programs. 

4.17 Use of con^munity resources in class instruction (e.g., field trips, 
outside speakers, borrowed equipment). 

4.18 Contributions of equipment and/or funds from labor, business, 
industry and the professions. 

Provisions in current operating budget for: 

4.19 Your program 

4.20 Occupational education in general 

Provisions in capital outlay and replacement of equipment budget 
for: — ^ 

4.2 1 Your program 

4.22 Occupational education in general 
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63 
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66 
67 

68 
69 
70 
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Please use the back of tliis page to elaborate on your views, if you so desire. Use extra sheets if necessary. 
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COLLEGE SELF^ APPRAISAL OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
Please answer the following: (Use back of page and extra sheets if necessary.) 
1. Wliat are tlie chief occupational eilucation strengths of your college? 


What are the needed major occupational education improvements, if any, in your college and what 
action is required to achieve these improvements? 


For Office Use OnJy. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS 

On the following pages you are asked to give your perceptions of your occupational education 
program (e.g., registered nursing or data processing). Persons responsible for coordination of 
several programs should respond for their cluster (e.g., health occupations or business education). 
The items you are asked to rate are grouped into the major components of the Community 
College Occupational Programs Evaluation System (COPES), namely: 

o Goals and Measurable Program Objectives 

o Processes: Instructional Programs 
Support Processes 

o Resources 

We shall appreciate your rating these items by checking your best judgment on a five-point scale 
ranging from poor to excellent. Only check one ansvver per item, but be sure to check every item 
so information from your college will be complete. Don't know, not applicable, and none columns 
are provided for checking when one of these responses is appropriate. 

Poor ratings should be given on items which in your judgment are totally inadequate, excellent 
ratings on those considered nearly ideal or exemplary in relation to other programs with which you 
are familiar. Good is a strong rating, and acceptable one which is adequate in terms of current 
practice but is neither strong nor seriously below expectations. 

In brief, ratings are relative to what you consider to be typical current practice. It is important 
to remember that: 

o These are your perceptions. Therefore, this instrument should not be discussed 
with anyone else prior to your completing it, 

o Your first impression probably is best and should be used in your rating. 

o At the end of the instrument, you will have an opportunity to elaborate on 
factors you consider particularly important. 

o Your responses are strictly confidential. Your responses will be forwarded 
unopened to the COPES Service Center for tabulation. Responses are grouped 
to insure confidentiality. 

Many thanks for your cooperation in the interest of quality occupational education. 


Confidential 


BESr COr'V AVAILABLE 


PLEASE IDENTIFY YOUR POSITION, YOUR OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM OR CLUSTER, 
AND THE COURSES YOU TEACH BELOW OR YOUR TIME AND IDEAS WILL BE LOST 
TO US. CHECK ONLY ONE POSITION, WHICH SHOULD REPRESENT YOUR AREA OF 
PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY. IDENTIFY YOUR OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM (e.g.. 
Registered Nursing, Data Processing) OR YOUR OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER (e.g.. Health 
Occupations, Business Education). 


DIVISION CHAIRMAN 
(Specify cluster) 


DEPARTMENT CHAIRMAN 
(Specify program) 


INSTRUCTOR 
(Specify program) 

Other (specify) 


IF YOU TEACH, PLEASE LIST BY CATALOG TITLE THE COURSES YOU ARE 
CURRENTLY TEACHING: 

Catalog Title Units 


COLLEGE, 
DATE 


Please disregard. To be used for data processing. 
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SUMMARI DESCRIPTION: This self-study guide for students is a' set of questions 
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AVAILABLE 'INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title THE DISCIPLINARY INTERVIEW 
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PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES (your program)* 

1.1 Goal(s) (broad purpose) for your program. 

1.2 Development of measurable learner performance objectives in 
organizing your program. 

1.3 Use of measurable learner objectives in evaluating student 
perfonnance. 

1.4 Relation of stated learner objectives to job performance requirements. 

1.5 Planned enrollments in relation to community needs (e.g., population 
needs, labor market needs). 

1.6 Actual program enrollments in relation to planned enrollments. 

1 .7 Student completions in relation to enrollments, including jobouts.** 

1.8 Student placements (employment or related advanced education) 
in relation to completions. 

1.9 Infonnation on job success of former students in field of preparation. 
PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS (your program) 

2.1 Concurrence of your program with district vocational education plan 
submitted to state annually. 

2.2 Quality of your instructional program, in general. 

23 Provis\on of educational opportunities consistent with community needs 
(e.g., population needs, labor market needs) for training, retraining, and 
upgrading personnel in your occupational field. 

2.4 Growth and/or modification of offerings during past five years in 
response to community needs. 

2.5 Articulation with other educational organizations in your area (e.g., 
hig}) schools, other community colleges, regional occupational centers) 
in providing for community occupational needs in your occupational 
field. 

2.6 Relating of the college's general education courses (e.g., English, math) 
to occupational education^ 

2.7 Provision for vocational work experience in your occupational field. 

2.8 Quality of work experience programs. 

2.9 Special provisions for the disadvantaged (i.e., academic, socioeconomic, 
cultural, and related handicaps). 

2.10 Special provisions for the handicapped (i.e., physical, mental, emotional, 
and other health-impairing handicaps). 


* Persons responding for a cluster of programs will substitute cluster 
wherever program is used. 

** Students leaving school for employment in field of preparation prior 
to completing college program of studies. 
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California Community Colleges 

PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPA TIONAL EDUCA TION PROGRAMS 
PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES (from viewpoint of your program) 

3.1 Administration's commitment to occupational education. 

3.2 Organization for effective coordination and direction of occupa- 
tional education. 

3.3 Status of occupational education dean or director position on the 
college ^^administration team," 

3.4 Awareness of college's occupational education goals by all faculty 
and staff. 

3.5 Balance between academic and occupational education interests on 
college curriculum committee. 

Emphasis upon occupational education counseling and guidance: 

3.6 To full-time college students 

3.7 To adult and evening students 

3.8 To higli school students 

3.9 College-wide coordination of placement services with occupational 
education curriculums. 

3.10 Effectiveness in placement of occupational education students 
completing programs. 

3.1 1 Recruitment into occupational education programs. 
Systematic follow-up of students: 

3.12 Who have completed occupational programs 

3.13 \Vlio have dropped out 

3.14 \Vlio have completed college transfer programs 

3.15 Use of job success and failure information of occupational education 
graduates in program evaluation and planning, 

3.16 Promotion of occupational education's strengths, merits, and oppor- 
tunities to the public and its decision-making representatives, 

3.17 Participation in development of one-year and Hve-year district 
vocational education plan submitted to state. 

3.18 Systematic collection and translation of information on community 
occupational education needs (population needs, labor market 
needs and opportunities). 

3.19 Coordination of college's community occupational education needs 
analysis with those of other planning agencies in the area. 

3.20 Use of community occupational education needs information in 
modifying programs. 

3.21 Up-dating of instructional content and method m relation to 
current occupational practices and trends. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPA TIONAL EDUCA TION PROGRAMS / "^"^ 



RESOURCES (your program) 

4.1 Provision for coordination and/or direction. 

Qualifications of coordinator's) and/or director's). 
Number of instructors necessary for program effectiveness. 
Qualifications of instructional staff. 
Occupational experience of instructors. 


4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 


in-service education opportunities for faculty, including conference 
attendance, curriculum development, work experience. 

4.7 Provisions for systematic evaluation of instructional personnel. 

4.8 Use of paraprofessionals (e.g., aides, teacher assistants). 

4.9 Salary schedule provisions in relation to other professional staff 
within the college. 

4.10 Adequacy of instructional facilities, excluding equipment. 

4.1 1 Adequacy and availability of instructional equipment. 

4.12 Utilization of insti xtional facilities and equipment. 

4.13 Adequacy and availability of instructional materials (e.g., textbooks, 
reference books, visual aids, mockups). 

4.14 Use of individualized instruction (e.g., programmed learning, self- 
paced instruction, tutoring). 

4.15 Use of advisory committees. 

4.16 Participation of advisory committees in shaping programs. 

4.17 Use of community resources in class instruction (e.g., field trips, 
outside speakers, borrowed equipment). 

4. IS Contributions of equipment and/or funds from labor, business, 
industry and the professions. 

Provisions in current operating budget for: 

4.19 Your program 

4.20 Occupational education in general 
Provisions in capital outlay budget for: 

4.21 Your program 

4.22 Occupational education in general 
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Please use the back of this page to elaborate on your views, if you so desire. Use extra sheets if necessary. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Please answer the following: (Use back of page and extra sheets if necessary.) 
1. (Your program) What are the chief strengths of your program? 


(Your college) What are the chief occupational education strengths of your college? 


For Office Use Only. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

3. (Your prograin) What are the needed major improvements, if any, in your program and what action is 
required to achieve these improvements? 


4. 


(Your college) What are the needed major occupational education improvements, if any, in your college 
and what action is required to achieve these improvements? 
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PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS 

On the following pages you are asked to give your perceptions of occupational education in 
your college. The items you are asked to rate are grouped into the major components of the 
Community College Occupational Programs Evaluation System (COPES), namely: 

o Goals and Measurable Program Objectives 

o Processes: Instructional Programs 
Support Processes 

o Resources 

We shall appreciate your rating these items by criecking your best judgment on a five-poinl scale 
ranging from f?oor to excellent Only check one answer per item, but be sure to check every item 
so information from your college will be complete. Don't know, not applicable, and none columns 
are provided for checking when one of these responses is appropriate. 

Poor ratings should be given on items which in your judgment are totally inadequate, excellent 
ratings on those considered nearly ideal or exemplary in relation to other programs with which 
you are familiar. Good is a strong rating, and acceptable one which is adequate in terms of current 
practice but is neither strong nor seriously below expectations. 

In brief, ratings are relative to what you consider to be typical current practice. It is important 
to remember that: 

o These are your perceptions. Therefore, this instrument should not be 
discussed with anyone else prior to your completing it. 

o Your first impression probably is best and should be used in your rating. 

o At the end of the instrument, you will have an opportunity to elaborate 
on factors you consider particularly important. 

o Your responses are strictly confidential. They will be forwarded unopened 
to the COPES service center for tabulation. Responses are grouped to insure 
confidentiality. 

Many thanks for your cooperation in the interest of quality occupational education. 
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IDENTIFY YOUR POSITION BY CHECKING THE PROPER RESPONSE BELOW OR 
YOUR TIME AND YOUR IDEAS WILL BE LOST TO US, CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER , 
WHICH SHOULD REPRESENT YOUR AREA OF PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY. 


COLLEGE OR DISTRICT GENERAL 
"ADMINISTRATOR 


COLLEGE OR DISTRICT OCCUPATIONAL 
"EDUCATION DIRECTOR OR COORDINATOR 


COUNSELORS 


OTHER (SPECIFY) 


COLLEGE 
DATE 


Please disregard. To be used for data processing. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPA TIONA L EDVCA TION 

GOALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES (for occupational 
education at your college) 

1.1 Goal{s) (broad purpose) for occupational programs. 

1 .2 DevelopmetU of measurable Icarucr performance objectives in 
organizing occupational programs. 

1.3 Use of measurable learner objectives in evaluating student per* 
forma nee. 

1.4 Relation of stated learner objectives to job performance re- 
quirements. 

1.5 Planned enrollments in relation to community needs (e.g., 
population needs, labor market needs). 

1.6 Actual program enrollments in relation to planned enrollments.. 

1.7 Student completions in relation to enrollments, including jobouts.* 

1.8 Student placements (employment or related advanced education) 
in relation to completions. 

1.9 Information on job success of former students in field of 
preparation. 

PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS (for occupational 
education at your college) 

2.1 Concurrence of programs with district vocational education 
plan submitted to state annually. 

Quality of occupational instruction, in general. 


2.2 
2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 
2.9 

2.10 


Provision of educational opportunities consistent with 
community needs (e.g., population needs, labor market needs) 
for training, retraining, and upgrading personnel. 

Growth and/or modification of offerings during past five years 
in response to community needs. 

Articulation with other educational organizationb in your area 
(e.g., higli schools, other community colleges, regional occupa- 
tional centers) in providing for community occupational needs. 

Relating of the college's general education courses (e.g., 
English, math) to occupational education. 

Provision for vocational work experience in occupational 
education programs. 

Quality of work experience programs. • 

Special provisions for the disadvantaged (i.e., academic, socio- 
economic, cultural, and related handicaps). 

Special provisions for the handicapped (i.e., physical, mental, 
emotional, and jther health-impairing handicaps). 


* Students leaving school for employment in field of preparation 
prior to completing college program of studies. 
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PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 

3.1 Administration's commitment to occupatioruil education. 

3.2 Organization for effective cooiclination and direction of occupa- 
tional education. 

3.3 Status of occupational education dean or director position on 
the college "administration team." 

3.4 Awareness of college's occupational education goals by all 
faculty and staff. 

3.5 Balance between academic and occupational education interests 
on college curriculum committee. 

Emphasis upon occupational educutioi/ counseling and guidance: 

3.6 To full-time college students I 

3.7 To adult and evening students 

3.8 To higli school students 

3.9 College-wide coordination of placement services with occupa- 
tional education curriculums. 

3.10 Effectiveness in placement of occupational education students 
completing programs. 

3.11 Recruitment into occupational education programs. 
Systematic follow-up of students: 

3.12 VVlio have completed occupational programs 

3.13 Wlio have dropped out 

3.14 VVlio have completed college transfer programs 

3.15 Use of job success and failure infomiation of occupational 
education graduates in program evaluation and planning. 

3.16 Promotion of occupational education's strengths, merits, and 
opportunities to the public and its decision-making representatives. 

3.17 Participation in development of one-year and five-year district 
vocational education plan submitted to state. 

3.18 Systematic collection and translation of infonnation on community 
occupational education needs (population needs, labor market 
needs and opportunities). 

3.19 Coordination of college's community occupational education needs 
analysis with those of other planning agencies in the area. 

3.20 Use of community occupational education needs information in 
modifying programs. 

3.21 Up-dating of instructional content and method in relation to 
current occupational practices and trends. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
RESOURCES (for occupational education at your college) 
4.1 Provision for coordination and/or direction. 

Qualifications of coordinator(s) and/or director(s). 
Number of instructors necessary for program effectiveness. 
Qualifications of instructional staff. 
Occupational experience of instructors. 


4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 


In-service education opportunities for faculty, including confer- 
ence attendance, curriculum development, work experience. 

4.7 Provisions for systematic evaluation of instructional personnel. 

4.8 Use of paraprofessionals (e.g., aides, teacher assistants). 

4.9 Salary schedule provisions in relation to other professional 
staff within the college, 

4.10 Adequacy of instructional facilities, excluding equipment. 

4.1 1 Adequacy and availability of instructioniil equipment. 

4.12 Utilization of instructional facilities and equipment. 

4.13 Adequacy and availability of instructional materials (e.g., 
textbooks, reference books, visual aids, mockups). 

4.14 Use of individualized instruction (e.g., programmed learning, 
self-paced instruction, tutoring). 

4.15 Use of advisory committees. 

4.16 Participation of advisory committees iii shaping programs. 

4.17 Use of community resources in class instruction (e.g., field 
trips, outside speakers, borrowed equipment). 

4.18 Contributions of equipment and/or funds from labor, business, 
industry and the professions. 

Provisions in current operating budget for: 

4.19 Your program 

4.20 Occupational education in general 
Piovisions in capital outlay budget for: 

4.21 Your program 

4.22 Occupational education in general 
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tkao}fT or Student Material Student Coat $7*50 Length . 
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OBJtCTlVtS: 


SVMHARl DESCRIPTION : f^ce-to-faoe oouittnlcaUona, eaplopMat int«rTl«wlii«» 
orlentatl6n and' txalnlngt order giving* discipline, mge and salary pollolos* and 
written communications* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR^MATERIAL -^A^ltD._ TESTS: 
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Titl e THE EFreCTIVE OFFICE HOHkER SERIBS 
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' Audlsoan $350*00 
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PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

Please answer the following: (Use back of this page and extra sheets if necessary.) 
I. Wliat are the chief occupational education strengths of your college? 


V.^at arc the needed major occupational education improvements, if any, in your college and what action 
is required to achieve these improvements? 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 
EVALUATION SYSTEM (COPES) 


Your college is undertaking an appraisal of its occupational education. The 
name of the evaluation system is COPES, 

Views of continuing education professionals are very valuable and are part of the 
evaluation, along with the views of other groups such as students, other teachers, 
counselors, administrators and community members. The responses of all groups are 
strictly confidential and when tabulated will be grouped to insure confidentiality. 

Your candid and forthright responses on items contained in this information 
request, as well as your supplementary comments, will be of great help in 
this evaluation effort and the resulting suggestions for improvement. 

Many thanks for your cooperation! 
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PERCEPTI ONS OF OCCUPA TIONAL EDUCA TION 
CONTINUING EDUCATION PROFESSIONAL STAEF 

Check one response in each of Categories A and B. 

A Full-time college staff member 

Part-time college staff member 

^ Teacher (specify subject(s) below) 


How 

K 

2. 

4. 
5, 

7. 


9. 

10. 
IL 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 


College 
Date 


Other (specify function below) 

would you rate the following: 

Overall reputation of the college within the community? 

Reputation of the collegers occupational education program 
in your rield(s)? 

Quality of occupational instruction in your field(s)? 

Promotion of available occupational education programs 
within tlie community? 

Community support of occupational education? 

Tlie administration's commitment to occupational education? 

The administration's responsiveness to manpower and employ- 
ment training needs of the community? 

General suc^^'ss of occupational graduates when employed in 
your business or industrial field(s)? 

Educational opportunities for retraining and upgrading employed 
personnel in your occupational field(s)? 

Counseling and guidance into vocational programs in your field(s)? 

Systematic follow-up of occupational graduates employed in your 
field(s)? 

Adequacy of instructional facilities and equipment in your field(s)? 

Use of community resources in class instruction (e.g., field trips, 
outside speakers, borrowed equipment)? 

Provision for vocationally-related work experience in your occupa- 
tional neld(s)? 

Growth and/or modification of the occupational program in your' 
field(s) in response to recommendations of your advisory committee? 
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PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDU CATION 
CONTINUING EDUCATION PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


What arc the principal strengths of the coUege's occupational program in your field(s)? 


What are the principal needs for improvement in the college's occupational program in your field(s)? 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 
EVALUATION SYSTEM (COPES) 


Your college is undertaking an appraisal of its occupational education. The 
name of the evaluation system is COPES, 

Student views are very valuable and are part of the evaluation, along with 
the views of other groups such ai> teachers, counselors, administrators and 
community members. The responses of all groups are strictly confidential 
and when tabulated will be grouped to insure confidentiality. 

This form should be completed only by full-time students who are major- 
ing in an occupational program (for example, registered nursing, automotive 
technology, electronics, ornamental horticulture, secretarial science and other 
similar programs). 

Your candid and forthright responses on items contained in this information 
request, as well as your supplementary comments, will be of great help in 
this evaluation effort and the resulting suggestions for improvement. 

Many thanks for your cooperation! 
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STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 


Name of College_ 


\Vliat occupation arc you studying for? 


DIRECTIONS ON RATING: 

Eva'/Zf/// means nearly ideal, lop 5 to 10 percent, 
Poor is totally inadequate, bottom 5 to 10 percent, 
Good is a strong rating, top one third. 
BvUm Expectations is only fair, bottom one third. 
Acceptable is averai^e, the middle third. 


How would you rate tlie following: 

1. Overall reputation of the college within the community? 

2. Your overall rating of your occupational program? 

3. Quality of your occupational instruction, in general? 

4. Quality of youi courses out,sidc of your occupational 
area (such as English, science, math)? 

5. Adequacy of instructional facilities and equipment for 
your occupational program? 

6. Adequacy and availability of instructional materials for 
your occupationiil program (such as textbooks, reference 
materials, visual aids)? 

7. Arrangements by the college for work experience (or 
clinical experience) in your occupational program? 

8. Quality of work experience (or clinical experience) 
in your program? 

9. Counseling and guidance at your college a,s they pertain 
to you and your program? 

10. College's effectiveness in job placement of students 
completing your occupational program? 

11. Information on job success of students completing your 
program? 
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STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
What arc the strong points of your occupational education program? 


Wliat, if anything, would you do to improve the program? 
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COMMUNITY PERCEPTIONS OF 
OCCUPA TIONA L EDUCA TION 


Name of College 

Advisory Committee (specify field) 


How long have you been a member of this committee? 


DIRECTIONS ON RATING: . 

Excellent means nearly ideal, top 5 to 10 percent. 
Poor is totally inadequate, bottom 5 to 10 percent. 
Good is a strong rating, top one third. 
Below Expectations is only fair, bottom one third. 
Acceptable is average, the middle third. 

How would you rate the following: 

1. Overall reputation of the college within the community? 

2. Reputation of the college's occupational education program 
in your field(s)? 

3. Quality of occupational instruction in your field(s)? 

4. Promotion of available occupational education programs within 
the community? 

5. Community support of occupational education? 

6. The administration's commitment to occupational education? 

7. The administration's responsiveness to manpower and employ- 
ment training needs of the community? 

8. General success of occupational graduates when employed in 
your business or industrial field(s)? 

9. Educational opportunities for retraining and upgrading employed 
personnel in your occupational field(s)? 

10. Counseling and guidance into vocational programs in your ne]d(s)? 

11. Systematic follow-up of occupational graduates employed in 
your fieldGs)? 

12. Adequacy of instructional facilities and equipment in your 
neld(s)? 

13. Use of community resources in class instruction (e.g., field trips, 
outside speakers, borrowed equipment)? 

14. Provision for vocationally-related work experience in your occupa- 
tional neld(s)? 

15. Growth and/or modification of the occupational program in your 
field(s) in response to recommendations of your advisory 
committee? 


How often does this committee meet?_ 
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Advisory Committee (specify field) 
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COMMUNITY PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPA TIONA L EDL CA TION 

In what ways hav5 you been asked to contribute to the college's vocational program in your rield(s) 
(e^g., serving as an outside speaker, arranging field trips)? 


Wliat are the principal strengths of the college's occupational program in your field(s)? 


What are the principal needs for improvement in the college's occupational program in your field(s)? 


During the past year in what ways has your advisory committee influenced the quality and availability of 
occupational education at the college? 


Do you have suggestions on how advisory committees might help to improve the quality and availability of 
occupational education at the college? Yes No 

If yes, please state concisely below. 
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COPES 

California Community Colleges 
SUMMARY PROFILE BY SITE VISIT TliAM 
PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
'.OALS AND MEASURABLE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1.1 Goii){s) (broad purpose) for occupational proiirarns, 

1.2 DevelopnuMil of measurable learner performance objectives in organ- 
izing occupa:ional programs. 

1.3 Use of measurable learner objectives in evaluating student performance 

1.4 Relaliofi of stilted learner objectives to job performance requirements, 

1.5 Plarmed eiiroilments in relation to .-ommunity needs (e.g., population 
needs, labor market needs). 

1.6 Actual program enrollments in relation to planned enrollments. 

1.7 Student completions in relation to enrollments, including jobouts 
(i.e., students leaving school for employment in field of prepara- 
tion prior to completing program of studies). 

1.8 Sluaent placements (employment or related advanced education) 
in relation to completions. 

1.9 Infomiation on job success of fomier students in field of preparation. 
PROCESSES: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

2.1 Concurrence of programs with district vocational education plan 
submitted to state annually, 

2.2 Quality of occupational instruction, in general. 

2.3 Provision of educational opportunities consistent with community 
needs (e.g.. population needs, labor market needs) for training, re- 
training, and upgrading personnel. 

2.4 Growth and/or modification of offerings during past five years in 
response to community needs. 

2.5 Articulation with other educational organizations in your area (e.g.. 
higli schools, other community colleges, regional occupational 
centers) in providing for community occupationiil needs. 

2.6 Relating of the college's general education courses (e.g., English, 
math) to occupational education. 

2.7 Provision for vocational work e.xperience in occupational education 
programs. 

2.8 Quality of work experience programs. 

2.9 Special provisions for the disadvantaged (i.e., academic, socio- 
economic, culturaU and related handicaps). 

2.10 Special provisions for the handicapped (i.e.. physical, mental, 
emotional, and otiier heahh-impairirig handicaps). 
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OBJECT IVES J - ^ 


SVMMARI DESCRIPTION : The correot technique of conducting an exit Intarrlew* ' 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. 


fitla GETTING THE RItMT JOB i ■ • 

Author ' James rt » R ich, Jr» \ \ [Date Pub, 1970 
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Teaisher or Student ^ .. t^^ri*il Teacher Coat $1<50 Length 40 gage* 

Grade Leve'^ Secondayv Suggested Time of Uae 10-1 S hoii^ 

OBJECTIVES : ^he student will be able to apply for ^ job suo'cessfully. 
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SUMMARY PROFILE BY SITE VISIT TEAM 

PROCESSES: SUPPORT PROCESSES 

3.1 Administration's- commitment to occupational education. 

3.2 Organization for clrective coordination and direction of occupa- 
tion id education. 

3.3 Status of occupational education dean or director position on the 
college "administration team." 

3.4 Awareness of college's occupational education goals by all faculty 
and staff. 

3.5 Balance between academic and occupational education interests 
on college curriculum committee. 

Emphasis upon occupational education counseling and guidance: 

3.6 To full-time college .students 

3.7 To adult and evening students 

3.8 To higli school students 

3.9 College-wide coordination of placement services with occupational 
education curriculums. 

3.10 Effectiveness in placement of occupational education students com- 
pleting programs. 

3.11 Recruitment into occupational education programs. 
Systematic follow-up of students: 

3.12 Who have completed occupational programs 

3.13 Who have dropped out 

3.14 Who have completed college transfer programs 

3.15 Use of job success and failure infomiation of occupational education 
graduates in program evaluation and planning. 

3.16 Promotion of occupational education's strengths, merits, and oppor- 
tunities to the public and its decision-making representatives. 

3.17 Participation in development of one-year and five-year district 
vocational education plan submitted to state. 

3.18 Systematic collection and translation of information on community 
occupational education needs (population needs, labor market needs 
and opportunities). 

3.19 Coordination of college's community occupational education needs 
analysis with tliose of other planning agencies in the area. 

3.20 Use of community occupational education needs infomiation in 
modifying programs. 

3.21 Up-dating of instructional content and method in relation to current 
occupational practices and trends. 
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SUMMARY PROFILE BY SITE VISIT TEAM 

RESOURCES 

4.1 Provision for coordination and/or direction. 

Qualifications of coordinator(s) and/or dircctor(s). 
Number of instructors necessary for program effectiveness. 
Qualifications of instructional staff. 
Occupational experience of instructors. 


4,2 
4.3 
4,4 
4.5 
4.6 


In-service education opportunities for faculty, including con- 
ference attendance, curriculum development, work experience. 

4.7 Provisions for systematic evaluation of instructional personnel. 

4.8 Use of paraprofessionals (e.g., aides, teacher assistants). 

4.9 Salary schedule provisions in relation to other professional 
staff within the college. 

4.10 Adequacy of instructional facilities, excluding equipment. 

4.1 1 Adequacy and availability of instructional equipment. 

4.12 Utilization of instructional facilities and equipment. 

4.13 Adequacy and availability of instructional materials (e.g., 
textbooi<s. reference books, visual aid., mock-ups), 

4.14 Use of individualized instruction (e.g., programmed learn- 
ing, self-paced instruction, tutoring). 

4.15 Use of advisory committees. 

4.16 Participation of advisory committees in shaping programs. 

4.17 Use of community resources in class instruction (e.g., 
field trips, outside speakers, borrowed equipment). 

4.18 Contribution,s of equipment and/or funds from labor, business, 
industry, and the professions. 

Provisions in current operating budget for: 
4.20 Occupational education in general 

Provisions in capital outlay budget for: 
4.22 Occupational education in general. 
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INFORMATION GATHERING SHEET 

This fomi is a worksheet for evaluation team 
members to take notes for use in preparing 
the summary report. 


Info Source: 


Interview 
Observf\tion 
Document or 
Data Analysis 


Interview Respondent: 

Student 

Instructor 

Department or 

Division Chairman 
Advisory Committee 

Member 

Other (specify) 
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College 


Programs J_ 


Respondent's Name_ 
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TITLF-: A STUDY OF TMP FUNOINC HF VOfATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF 
MINN^^SHTA. 

pcRS(V\'AL AiJTM'IP: MQHP^NWFISEK f GAPY A., ANO QTHFRS 

OFSC^.I i-^TMR : •'I'FDUCATIOMAL FINANC»=; '{^FINANCIAL SUPPORT; ^f^PROGPAM COSTS; 
^VOCATIUNAL EDUCATION; ARFA VOCATIUMAL SCHPOLS; HIGH SCHOnLS; COMPARATIVE 
ANAL Y5 I S 

lOeNT IPIpp : <«MINN»-S0T^ 

tDRS d'"MC"; VF AVAIL^r^LF IN VT-FRIC SET. 
ISSUt^: AP 1 V. 7N0.^t( 1974) PP. 617 

ABSTRACT: TO rXAMINE THf FINANCIAL ASPECTS 0^ VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE 
STAT^^, TH^ STUHY C^^''P^RFD AV = t?AGE VOCATIONAL PROGRAM COSTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ANO ARE^ VOC AT IPM AL-TFCHNICAL SCHOOLS AND ^VERAGE NON- VOC A T I ON AL PROGRAM COSTS 
IN ^-CaMDARY SCHOOLS IN MINNP^SOTA. THE CGXPLEXITI^S OF DATA COLLECTION AND 
FINAL ANALYSIS OE^IANDFO THE CREATION OF A SOPHISTICATED AND SOMEWHAT 
CnNT-^';»V-f?SI AL PFS'^APCH SCHEME. ANALYSIS OP THE DATA INPI GATED THAT THE PRFSFNT 
PATT*^-N Oy- r>.:IM>-^U"SEMPi\T Ain TO DISTRICTS OOFS NOT PROVIDE FOP AN EQUITABLE 
MEANS OF OEF-^AYING ADDED COST AMONG AND BETWEEN PROGRAMS AND PROGRAM CLUSTER 
AREAS OR A^IONG AND BETWEEN DISTRICTS. (AUTHOR/MU) 

INSTITUTION NAMF: PDiJCATIUNAL MANAGEMENT SERVICESf INC.i MINNEAPOLIS! MINN. 

SPUiNSMPlMG AGENCY NAV-C: OFFICE OF EDUCATION (DHEW), WASHINGTON, D.C.; 
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HxU GOOD JOB HABITS ■ APPLyi NG TOR A JOB 

Author John M« MeKea D ata Pub, 1966 
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r«a«fc«r or Student Material student Coet Bree Length 21 wtattf 

Grade Level Collegiate Suggested Time of Vise t hours 

OBJECTIVES: 
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tojtt 


SUMMARI DESCRIPTION: This lesson Is divide^ Intol three partai I, GetUng 
Along with your Supervisor) II. Being Dependable! atid III. Doing .a Good Job. 
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Available instMjctoh material and tests: Ttosts aie included 


Ti 1 10 HOW TO FIND AND AfPQT FOR A JOB 


Author Helen Kelly and R» G. {failtars Date Pub. I960 

PuhliBher South-Western Publishing Co># 5101 Hadlson Road« Clndnnaia.^ OH 
Teaeher or Student M.^terial Student Cost $1>60 Length 84 paw 

Grade Level ' Secondary Suggeete^Time of Uee ^ 


OBJECTIVES. 


^tejt^ime of Vi 


) 


SUMMARI ^DESCRIPTION : Personal inrentory, first step In selling yourself, dls- 
oorerlng opportimltles, selling yourself In a persona^, interrlew, the applloatlon 
blank* and how to sell your services by a letter of application. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


1,1 Background of the Study 

On August 26, 1971, the State Department o£ Vocational- 
Technical Education, Program Planning and Development Section, 
issued a request for proposal (RFP) designed to research the 
funding processes of vocational education in the state of 
Minnesota. Educational Management Services, Inc. (EMS) was 
awarded a contract to conduct this study in January, 1972. 
The objectives of the study, as specified at that time, 
although later modified, were: 

1. To determine and document the current status of 
financial effort of LEA's in the state of Minnesota 
as it relates to such variables as total school 
enrollments and assessed valuation, total school 
expenditures, vocational aids received and 
vocational enrollments . 

2. To investigate and document the funding process 
that exists in other states and activities being 
undertaken by these states to examine their fund- 
ing methodology. 

3. To formulate at least two alternative funding 
models which would provide: 

a. Incentives for school districts to expand 
vocational programs; 

b. Maintenance of local effort; 

c. Funding based on excess costs in relationship 
to foundation aids; 

d. Equalization of aid based on the local education 
agency's ability to provide vocational service. 

4. To pilot test at least two alternative funding models 
in a stratified sample of districts to determine the 
feasibility and impact upon the students to be served, 
the LEA and the State Department of Education. 
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S. To make recommendations to the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education as to future funding methodologies, 
including the need for, if any: 

a. State legislation; 

b. Departmental policy changes; 

c. Operating procedural modifications, including 
forms and work flows. 

Following the initiation of the study, the Vocational 
Education Division named an advisory committee to assist in 
the conduct of the study. The committee, knoim as the 
Vocational Education Funding Study Advisory Committee, con- 
sisted of personnel from local schools, including area 
vocational - technical schools, research personnel from the 
Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education 
at the University of Minnesota, and personnel from the 
Department of Education, Vocat ional -Technical Division. A 
listing of these personnel is presented in Exhibit 1. 

On April 12, 1972, the focus of the study was modified 
by a directive from Melvin E. Johnson, Director of the 
Program Planning and Development Section. This memo. 
Exhibit 2,* directed the study team to make a much more in- 
depth investigation of the excess (added) costs of the pro- 
grams by various categories, such as instruction, supplies, 
equipment, administration, overhead, etc. As a result of 
this directive, the study focused on added cost determination 
to a much greater depth than had been its original design. 
Other minor modifications were made to the study design to 
incorporate necessary changes as the study proceeded. 


1.2 O r ganization of the Report 

This report contains five chapters. The remaining 
portion of Chapter I defines terms utilized in the study and 
discusses the difference between cost and expenditures. 
Chapter II identifies some of the methodology that was drawn 
upon for the conduct of this study. Specifically, it cites 
a study conducted by Jacob J. Kaufman for the Michigan 
schools. Some of the limitations of the study ; what the 
study is and is not are also discussed in Chapter II. 
Chapter III discusses the specific methodology used in the 
study. It defines the basic data elements which were collected 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDING STUDY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
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David Eikenes, Superintendent 
Independent School Dist. //595 
141 V/est 8th Street 
East Grand Forks, Mn. 56721 
(218) 773-0714 

Arthur Hafdal, Superintendent 
Independent School Dist. //206 
7th and Fillmore 
Alexandria, Mn. 56508 
(612) 763-5141 

Morton Carney, Director 
AVTS 

Austin, Mn. 55912 
(507) 437-6681 

Robert Bergstrom 
State Junior College Board 
301 Capitol Square Building 
St. Paul, Mn. 55101 
(612) 296-3427 

Carl Montzka, Director 
So. Central Mn. Voc. Center 
Blue Earth Public Schools 
Blue Earth, Mn. 56013 
(507) 526-5554 

Rod Hale, Director 
Vocational Education 
So. Washington County Schools 
8040 80th Street Soutli 
Cottage Grove, Mn. 55016 
(612) 459-5571 

Howard Rosenwinkel, Director 
Anoka Tech. Education Center 
Anoka, Mn. 55303 
(612) 427-1880 


Minnesota Research Coordinating 
Unit 

Jerome Moss 
Brandon Smith 
George Copa 
145 Peik Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis , Mn. 55455 
(612) 373-3838 

D epartment of Education Personnel 

Robert Madson, Director 
Program Operations Section 
Vocational -Technical Education 
(612) 296-3587 

Joleen Durken, Coordinator 
Secondary Vocational Education 

Programs 
Vocational -Technical Education 
(612) 296-3337 

S. IValter Harvey, Director 
State Aids, Statistics and 

Research Section 
740 Capitol Square Building 
(612) 296-2400 

Melvin Johnson., Director 
Program Planning fi Development 
Vocational -Technical Education 
(612) 296-2421 

Ovley Gunderson, Consultant 
Program Planning f, Development 
Vocational -Technical Education 
(612) 296-2421 

William Stock, Consultant 
Program Planning fi Development 
Vocational -Technical Education 
(612) 296-2421 
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Autho r P» W. Maloney and D> Thomas ^ D ata Put>» 1961 

. ' . . V , ^ ■ 

Publiahar American Manaaament Assooiatlon, 135 West 50 Street, New YoriCj NY 100 20 

*T§aoh0r or Student Material Student Coat Lengl^ 1 reeord 

Grad a Level Seoondary ' Suggeated Time of Vae 

OBJECTIVES: ' 


SUNMARX DESCRIPTION : The correct way to coniuct an Affectlre interview. 



AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MJTTERIAL AND TESTS: 


Title \JOB ORIENTED SKILLS FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


7 


Author Date Pub. 1^0 

Research Institute of Programmed Education 
Publieher American Management Association^ 135 We.at 50 Streatt Hew YoriCt WY 100 20 

Teacher or Student M.iteria^ Sl;udent Coet_ Length 210 pages 

•Crade Level Se condary/A dul t Suggeated Time of Uae_ 

OB^ECTlvl^S : ^ 


SUHMARI, DESCRIPTION : A prograraaed text to piepare students for tasio entry- 
level jobe. General- information on basic nath» filing, banking prooeduxeSf pay- 
rolls money management procedures and business conmunlcations. 


ABLE ihSTRUCT.i- f-iA 7 E R F A L' ANB^ TESTS : 
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1000 


STATH OF MINNESOTA 


HRPARTMRNiT EdUCPtlon 


office Memorandum 


Educational Management Services, Inc. 
4930 West 77th Street 
Minneapolis, IW 55435 


DATE: April 12, 1972 



FROM : Melvln E. Johnson, D'irector 

Program Planning & Devo lopnicn t 
Vocational-Technical Educat.lon 

SUBJECT: Funding Alternatives 

In view of the fact that the Department of Education la attempting 
to reduce the dollar allocation to categorical aids, the decision 
has been made that the pxoject directed by Educational Management 
Services should develop a process whereby vocational education may 
be Incorporated into the foundation aid formula. If the identified 
process is unacceptable to the Task Force on School Finance 
appointed by the Commissioner of Education, then additional alter- 
natives shall be identified^ 

The foundation aid fornula should Include both secondary and 
post-secondary vocatioar.! education prograins. The following is a 
tentative proces.9 by which the task rnlght be accomplished: 

1. Identification of ten to twenty categorier? based on 
vocational educaiiion progr^ims. 

2. Determination of excnris cost of these programs by: 

a* Ins traction 
b. Supplies 
c • Equipment 

d. Administration 

e. Facility and Ovr.rhead 

f. Other 

3. Testing of a proposed fornula on existing programs within 

the sample dl£ trictn • 

4. Development of programmatic critcris gonerallzab le to all 
categories , Identify ing minlmums within categories as 

we 11 as -^he minimum number of categories • 


5. 


Determination of adjustments in the form.ula to insure the 
existence of tho ar i tf^ria spe elf led in the contract of 
incentives to expand and maintenance of local effort. 
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and the variables which were formulated. Chapter ITT also 
discusses the sample selection; dr.ta collection and problems 
associated with iiiterpret ing the data.. Chapter IV dis- 
cusses the analysis of the data - both direct anal/sis 
and the simulation j^hase of the study, and presents the 
results of the study. The costs associated with the 
secondary programs by various program cluster areas for 
both secondary and area vocational- technical institutes 
(AVTI*s) are presented. Chapter V contains conclusions and 
recommendations based upon the findings of this study. 

As will be discussed later, this study was not an 
evaluation of the various vocational programs that were 
being offered. No attempT- was made to assess or in any way 
judge the output or process of the various vocational pro- 
grams offered. Cost data were collected on each program 
and were compared only on the basis of designated program 
numbers (OE code numbers). No cost effectiveness or output 
comparisons were made or are to be implied in any way from 
this study. 


1.3 Statement of Central Problem 

Public secondary scliools in the state of Minnesota 
offering regular ^tudy programs and approved vocational 
courses receive financial aid from two main sources: 

1. Regular f^mdation aids paid to scliool districts. 

2. Categorical vocational reimbursement aid paid to 
districts, generally on a 50^ reimbursement of 
certain program costs. An equipment reimbursement 
provision is also part of the categorical aid, but 
accounts for a small portion of the total categorical 
aid . 

At the basis of this type of a funding structure, i.e., 
foundation plus categorical aid, has been the long-held 
belief that vocational education is more expensive than 
other education. Thus, additional categorical aid should be 
paid to local districts to defer such expenses and encourage 
vocational programs. Tliis thought has prevailed for some 
time,. but it is currently being challenged by a number of 
studies. Contemporary thought talks of "added costs'' and 
models for determining such costs. Currently in Minnesota 
there exists no. such model or established relationship 
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between programs and costs. The clegreo to which foundation 
aids and categorical vocational aids off-set these costs is 
the central tlieme of tlic study. 


1.4 Terms and Definitions Used in This Study 

This section defines a number of terms used in this study. 
Throughout the literature many different definitions exist of 
terms related to cost studies and vocational education. How- 
ever, for purposes of this study, the definitions as presented 
in this section will apply. The definitions presented are 
generally consistent with those presented in the Kaufman Study-'-. 

1.4.1 Expenditure vs. Cost 

Costs and expenditures do not have the same meaning in 
economics or education. There is, liov/ev'er, in education as 
in other fields, a tendency to utilize expenditures in place 
of true costs. Expenditures, as defined in this study, are • 
actual outlays of money for various purposes during a given 
time period; that time period being the school year of 1971-72, 
This study, like many otliers, falls prey to the common ten- 
dency to call these expenditures "costs. However, it should 
be kept in mind that the cost, as defined, is really the 
current expenditure data for school year 1971-72. 

1.4.2 Types of Costs 

Kaufman, in the Michigan Study, presented definitions of 
opportunity costs, average, marginal and added costs. This 
study has adopted tliose definitions presented by Kaufman, 
except for that related to marginal costS; which is not con- 
sidered in this study. 

1.4.2.1 Opportunity Costs: The concept of opportunity 
cost is one of the most important cost concepts of economic 
analysis. By definition, all costs are opportunity costs. 
That is, the cost of any activity is simply the foregone 
opportunity to undertake another activity in its place. For 
example, the cost an individual on Saturday afternoon of 


Kaufman, Jacob J., et.al., The Costs of Vocational and Non- 
Vocational Programs: A Study of Michigan Secondary Schools,'* 
Institute for Research on Human Resources, Pennsylvania 
State University, 1972. 
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mowing his lawn may be the foregone opportunity to watch a 
baseball game or any other replacement activity. As one can 
see, tliere is an almost infinite number of replacement 
jpportuni ties whenever one considers an opportunity cost. 
Before one can specifically identify an opportunity cost, a 
delineation of v;hat tlie foregone opportunity was must be 
made. In order to conceptualize the opportunity cost, one 
must specify, for example, tliat the foregone opportunity 
was a non- vocational program, e.g., English, science, etc. 

For purposes of this study, the concept of opportunity 
costs assumes that the only two opportunities available to 
students at a given time are: 1) enrollment in a vocational 
education program, or 2) enrollment in a non- vocational 
education program. Other opportunity costs have not been 
examined . 

1.4.2.2 Average Costs: One of the main statistics 
generated by tliis study is tlie average cost of a given 
vocational or non- vocational program. For example, if one 
considers the cost of a given program at $2,000 per year, 
with an enrollment of 10 students, the average per student 
cost, per year in this course would then be $200. The 
definition of average costs, as defined in Kaufman and as 
used in this study, is as follows: 

Average costs are given by total costs, 
divided oy the number of units of out- 
put. In education, when all pupils may 
be assumed to be alike, or when 
characteristics of pupils are taken 
into account in some way, per pupil 
costs may be used as c, surrogate for 
average costs. 

In this study each pupil was considered identical. The out- 
put of any given program v;as the number of pupils served. 
Comparabilxr of programs was established by the USOE code 
number for 'ct vocational programs. Thus, if a program was 
numbered ''XXYY ' and anotJier program of the same number was ^ 
found, these two programs were considered identical. The 
total costs of the two programs were then divided by the 
total number of students served in each program and the 
average cost computed. 

1.4.2.3 Added Cost: iMost literature refers to the term 
excess cost instead of added costs. However, this term has 
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some negative connotations. Many educators interpret the 
word "excess*' as being excessive; that is, costing too much. 
In this study the term added cost is used. The definition, 
as presented in Kaufman and as utilized in tliis study, is 
as follows: 

The added costs of the vocational program 
are measured by calculating the differe^nce 
between the average costs of the vocational 
prograia and the average costs of the alter- 
native secondary academic program. 

As discussed earlier in this chapter, by definition, the 
alternadve secondary academic program is the opportunity 
costs associated with the vocational program. The alternative 
to a vocational program as identified in this study was the 
average of the aggregate of all other programs of a school 
which were not reimbursable under existing state guidelines 
for vocational education or other special aids. Thus ^ the 
alternative to any given vocational program was the average 
cost of non-vocational programs offered by the school. 

1.4.3 Amortization of Capital Expenditures 

This study was specifically concerned with current 
expenditures and nc amortization of equipment was considered 
in the cost figures. The amortization of capital equipment 
basically proportions the initial cost of a piece of equip- 
ment over its useful life. There are many problems associated 
with making these types of computations- One major problem 
is the determination of the useful life of the equipment. The 
government, in f iguring depreciation allowances on income tax, 
has established a number of amortization schedules. However, 
these schedules may not be appropriate to equipment in 
educational settings. Another problem associated with 
amortization is that many schools obtain surplus equipment 
and also receive equipment donations from various industries 
and agencies. For many of these instances, it is extremely 
difficult to establish either an initial value for the equip- 
ment or a useful remaining life. 

Costs associated with capital expenditures usually are 
greatest upon the initiation of nev; or additional programs. 
Throughout the existence of a program, equipment costs will 
vary periodically from year to year, depending >upon equip- 
ment purchased. Thus, a measure of current expenditures 
within a given year for capital outlay may be misleading 
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ini'ormation when cori])ared to an average cost of the program. 
In light of these difficulties and in light of problems in 
obtaining factual information on equipment costs and initial 
start-up costs, the advisory committee determined that this 
study would not concern itself with capital costs and 
recommended that capital expenditures related to vocational 
equipment be retained as a categorical aid. 

1.4.4 Reiml^ursements 

In this study the term reimbursement is used to indicate 
the amount of funds currently paid by the state of Minnesota 
to a local district as a categorical aid for approved 
vocational education programs. These aids are paid, generally, 
in the following tliree ways: 

1. General program reimbursement: for a given approved 
vocational program those costs associated with 
teacher salaries and travel, but excluding con- 
sumable supplies, are reimbursed to the local 
education association (LLiA) generally at a rate of 
505. (Rates may vary slightly v/ith special 
situations and also on the amount of money 
allocated by the legislature and claimed by LEA's.) 

2. Equipment reim]')ursement : for tliat equipment 
specifically designated as vocational education 
equipment, the state currently provides reimburse- 
ment to the LGA. This equipment must have prior 
state approval before purcliase . 

3. Reimbursement for ancillary costs: this category 
of costs relates to expenses incurred by the LEA 
in terms of furnishing a local program director, 
clerical personnel or otlier supervisory or adminis- 
trative personnel or assistant administrative 
personnel who liave, as their exclusive responsibility, 
vocational education . 

1.4.5 Foundation Aid 

Foundation aid, as used in this study, is that amount 
paid to the local district by the state of Minnesota on the basis 
of average daily membership (ADM) of pupil units as determined 
by the State Department of Education. The foundation aid 
formula incorporates a number of factors and represents the 
general state aid to education at the elementary and secondary 
levels . 
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1.4.6 Summary uf the Definitions of Terms 

Co s t s : For purposes of this study, the term ''cost" refers 
to current expenditures for the program year 1971-72 and does 
not include opportunity and capitalization costs. 

Average Costs : Obtained by dividing total costs by the 
number of units of output. 

Added Costs . Measured by calculating the difference be- 
tv/een the average cost of the vocational program and the average 
cost of the alternative (non- vocat ional) secondary academic 
program . 

Excess Costs: Defined as added costs. 


Output : Measured by the number of instructional hours a 
student is under the direct supervision of an instructor. No 
attempt was made to evaluate tlie quality of the program. 

Amorti zat ion : Amortization of equipment v/as not part of 
this study. 

Reimbursement : Categorical vocational state aids paid to 
LEA*s generally at the rate of 50% for teachers' salaries and 
certain other expenses. 

Foundation Aid: General state aid for supper^ of public 
elementary and secondary education. 

1.5 Limitations of the Study 

There are two general limitations to this study. One 
refers to the methodology utilized and the areas of investigation 
considered in the study. A second limitation refers to the 
assumptions, completeness and extensiveness of the data collected 
in pursuit of tlie first objective. 


1.5.1 What the Study Was 


This study was an examination of current costs (expenditures) 
of selected secondary schools and area vocational -technical 
schools in the state of Minnesota. It did not consider initial 
start up costs or initial cr.pital investment costs of programs 
through amortization costs. The study relates simply to the 
expenditure of funds during the 1971-72 school year for the 
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selected sample school districts and AVTPs in terms of 
expenditures for vocational and non- vocational programs. 

The study examined data taken from both state depart- 
ment records and records maintained by the local educational 
institutions. These records generally follow the state 
accounting procedures nianual and represent line item 
expenditures. The majority of data were collected from the 
state reporting form #F29- 2a (372) , titled "Annual Financial 
Report for School Year Ending June 30, 1972, Part I, Dis- 
bursements." The line items presented in that report fall 
into various categories. The 100 series code contains 
expenditures related to administration. The 200 code series 
relates expenditures to instruction. Complicating the study 
was the fact that the basic design of the study called for 
identification of costs by educational program and not by line 
item. For example, in the 200 code series there is a category 
210.6, which is the salaries of secretaries, clerks and teacher 
aides. This line item does not identify the secretaries, 
clerks, etc. who relate directly either to vocational edu* 
cation or to non- vocational education. Further, in most 
schools there were no distinctions made in this category as 
to expenditures for elementary vs. secondary schools or 
between junior high schools and senior high schools. 

The 220-250 series codes contain expenditures for text- 
books, audio-visual materials, supplies and other expenses of 
instruction. There was no direct way to determine, unless 
it was maintained by the local school district, those expenses 
attributable to a high school program vs. an elementary pro- 
gram or a vocational program vs. a non- vocational program. 

These examples are true for many other categories on the 
disbursements form, including operation and maintenance of 
physical plant, fixed charges and other expenditures. Thus, 
the activities of the study- had to incorporate allowances for 
dealing with expenditures which were not directly relatable 
to programs . In relationship to these s i tuations , many 
"practical" decisions were made to allocate costs upon a 
rational basis and, in doing so, formed part of the general 
limitation upon the methodology utilized. 

1.5.2 What the Study Was Not 

This study was not intended to provide a theoretical con- 
struct model for funding of vocational education. The study 
was based entirely upon the best available data on current 
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expenditures . Further, this study was not an evaluation study. 
It did not make, nor does it intend to infer, any evaluative 
comparisons or any judgements regarding the appropriateness 
or quality of any vocational program or non-vocational program. 
Further, this study did not make any comparisons between or 
among schools as to their vocational and non-vocational pro- 
grams. It does, however, compare vocational programs as to 
cost by cluster area according to the office of education code 
number assigned to the program on the official state depart- 
ment agreement-reimbursement forms. In some cases it was • 
indicated to the study team members who were collecting data 
that the label or number attached to this program was incorrect 
in terms of the program's current intent. However, this was 
beyond the scope of the study and programs were assumed 
equivalent if the number referred to on the programs was 
identical. 

This study did not develop any cost-benefit or cost- 
effectiveness analysis. Results of the study indicate a range 
of costs between and among various programs, between and 
among various districts. However., the study makes no impli- 
cation or direct statement that programs which spend more 
money are any more or less cost effective or beneficial than 
programs which spend less. 


1.6 Summary 

This study was instituted by the Division of Vocational 
Education to examine the financial aspects of vocational pro- 
grams. Any vocational program which had a total cost greater 
than the average expenditures of the remaining non-vocational 
programs was defined as having an added cost. 

To explore the concept of added costs, two sets of data 
were isolated and compared: 

1. 1971-72 expenditures for the support and operation 
associated with identical vocational programs within 
sample secondary schools and area vocational- technical 
schools. 

2. 1971-72 expenditures associated with support and 
operation of the non -vocational program within sample 
secondary schools. 

Through mathematical analysis of these two areas (to 
be discussed in Chapter III), average vocational program costs 
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were determined and compared to average non- vocational pro- 
gram costs. This comparison was not made for AVTvS . but only 
at tlie secondary level. The information that was rendered 
from this study should provide cost analysis data basic to the 
future formulation of a more c^quitable Minnesota state aid 
formula v/hich will take into account substantial program cost 
variations. V/liile this appears to be a relatively straight 
forward problem, the complexities of data collection and 
final analysis demanded the creation of a sophisticated and 
somewhat controversial researcli scheme. The following 
chapters describe the methodology used and tlie results 
obtained in detail. 
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CHAPTER II 
RELATED LITERATURE AVD LEGISLATION 


2.1 Previous Studies: Their Methodologies in Relationship 
to the Current Stud y 

This study has drawn upon the experience and methodology 
of a number of other studies in the area of vocational educa- 
tion and in the area of determining costs associated with 
various educational programs. In 1969 the U.S. Department 
of Education undertook a national education finance project. 
Volume I of that report contains a chapter on the dimensions 
of need for vocational education. Volume III of the project, 
Chapter IV, is titled, "Financing Vocational Education in 
Public Schools. " These two documents, together with the 
methodology already identified from Kaufman, provided much 
of the specific methodology and references for the current 
study. Another study, titled 'Cost Finding Principles and 
Procedures conducted by the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems at the Western Interstates 
Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) presented a review 
of much of the basic methodology utilized in the current 
study for proportioning and determining cost. 

2.1.1 The Kaufman Study 

Kaufman and others undertook a study for the Michigan 
secondary schools on the costs of vocational and non-vocational 
programs. In this study they examined total costs, average 
costs and marginal costs of vocational and non-vocational 
programs. Their basic methodology was centered around the 
elicitation of data from a sample of local schools through 
a survey instrument. This instrument was rather complex 
and probably explains why only about 40?; of the schools 
responded to the request for data. 

The Kaufman Study not only investigated costs of various 
programs, but also projected marginal costs of vocational 
and non-vocational programs. The costs included in the 
Kaufman Study also take into account initial and current 
capital outlay in terms of their amortization schedules. 
Thus, the added cost figures identified in the Michigan 
Study tend to be higher than those of this study. It should 
be stated, however, that the Kaufman Report was the most 
relevant study found and the most directly relatable to this 
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effort. The study employed a multivariate analysis to cal- 
culate the cost of an additional student in comprehensive 
and vocational senior high schools, controlling for; 
1) average daily attendance, 2) average teacher salary 
(taken as one measure of instructional quality), and 
3) student- teacher ratio (another assumed measure of quality. 

Total educational costs were computed on the basis of 
estimates of both operating costs and capital costs. The 
latter were estimated by employing the capital recovery 
factor. The basis of the capital cost data was the historical 
cost of equipment and buildings which could, of course, 
differ markedly from the value of buildings and equipment. 
Using multiple regression analysis-, marginal cost figures 
were obtained for each curriculum area. 

An attempt was made in the Kaufman Study to measure the 
capital costs of vocational and non-vocational schooling. 
Some of the results, employing the capital recovery factor 
(CRF) are reported in Table 2.1 for: 1) i = 10, n = 5 and 
i = 10, n = 10 (where i is tlie rate of interest and n is 
the number of years over which the equipment is expected 
to be useable). The table shows the substantial variations 
of capital costs among the programs and between Cities A 
and B. These costs -re reduced considerably when CRF by 
program, by student enrolled is considered. But even in 
the latter case, capital costs for City A vary from a low 
of $.88 for quantity food occupations to a high of $290 
for machine shop, given that i = 10 and n = 5. 

2.1.2 The WICHE Study . 

The IVICHE Study ^ which is a model for higher education 
systems, also contained methodology which was directly 
relatable to this study, especially in the areas of allo- 
cation of so-called overhead' expenditures. The WICHE Study 
developed strategics for allocation of expenditures in three 
different ways: 1) direct, 2) recurrsive or step-down, and 
3) cross allocation. Tlie direct allocation technique is a 
method for apportioning the costs of support programs to 
primary programs based on the premise that all support pro- 
gram activities are directly and exclusively necessary to 
support the primary program. An example of this is when the 
superintendent's salary is directly proportioned to the 
English class on the basis of the number of students enrolled 
in the English class. This would be a direct proportion, with 
the assumption being that the superintendent's salary and 
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costs associated with his office contribute directly and 
exclusively to the primary program - the English program. 


TAIM.E 2.1 

CAPITAL COSTS BY PROGRAM FOR CITIES A AND B, 1966- 67'* 


Program 

1 uy 

A 
/V 

L» ± L y 

n 

D 

i = 10 
n = 5 

(1) 

i = 10 

n - iU 
(2) 

i = 10 
n - 5 
(3) 

T = 10 
n - iU 

(4) 

Auto Mechanics 

$9,312 

$5, 743 



Auto Body and Fender 

1,125 

694 



Commercial Art 

893 

551 



Commercial Baking 



32 

20 

Industrial Economics 



1,385 

853 

Machine Shop 

8,69 4 

5,362 

4,516 

2,796 

Mechanical Drafting 



56 

34 

Plumbing, Heating 



16 

10 

Quantity Food Occupations 54 

34 



Radio and Television 



34 

21 

Sheet Metal 

750 

463 

699 

431 

Welding 

1,377 

349 



IVoodworking 



443 

273 


^SOURCE: J.J. Kaufman, T.W. Uu, E.W. Stromsdorfer and 
M.L. Lee, ''A Cost Effectiveness Study of Vocational 
Education, ' University Park, Pa. ^ Institute for Research 
on Human Resources, 1969. 
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The recurrsive or stcp-dov/n technique implies a priority 
rank of the various costs centers into a high low order, with 
the low order cost center being totally distributed among 
the higher order centers until zeroed out. In the step-down 
method, to determine priority order, a certaiii amount of 
arbitrariness must be injected. In this method, maintenance 
and operations costs would probably be the lowest order 
costs and be allocated directly to other programs whose 
priorities are above. This method of step-down is, however, 
dependent upon judgements and decisions of the individuals 
conducting the allocation. 

The cross allocation cost technique is much more com- 
plex and involves allocations between various related programs 
with no implicit higli-low formal ranking among program 
activities. For example, in this case, physical plant 
operations may be pro-rated to the superintendent's office 
on the basis of the square feet utilized by the superintendent. 
This, then, becomes an overliead of tlie superintendent's office 
and then this nev/ aggregate amount is allocated to the pri- 
mary program such as Enrrlish, science, etc. The WICHE Report 
contains detailed discussions of these techniques which were 
utilized in the model. On tlic basis of the information in 
the I7ICHE Report ^ tJie present study utilizes only the direct 
method of allocation. 

2.1.3 V/orcester , Massachusetts 

A study of costs (and returns) in secondary education in 
Worcester, Massachusetts for the period 1963-64 was conducted 
by Corazzini^. Although he states that the "public costs of 
the college , general or commercial programs in V/orcester 
could not be separated ''3 he obtained separate cost estimates 
for the boys' and girls' vocational high schools which could 
be compared to the aggregate of regular high school costs. 
His data reveal that the cost per pupil (excluding capital 
costs) was $452 for the regular high school grades 10-12; 
$964 for the boys' vocational school, grades 9-12' and 
$793 for the girls' vocational school, grades 9-12. These 


^Arthur J. Corazzini, 'The Decision to Invest in Vocational 
Education: An Analysis of Costs and Benefits,*' Journal of 
Resources , Vol. Ill (Supplement: 1968), pp. 88-120. 

3lbid. , p. 95. 
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substantial cli U fercnccs in per pupil costs can be attributed 
mainly to differences in teachers^ salaries per pupil (the 
respective figures per school are $285, $685 and $570). 
although there appear to be other factors that lead to 
differences in costs among tlie tliree (e.g., utilities > 
maintenance and repairs, cafeteria and athletics). 

The higher costs in the vocational schools are shown 
to be related to the liiglier avearge salaries in the vocational 
schools ($7,280 compared to the $6,000 per year in the regular 
schools for 1963- 64) . However , the principal difference 
between tlie proportion of the costs due to salaries of 
vocational and regular high schools appears to be attributable 
to the much higher pupil -teacher ratios in the latter (about 
20/1 as opposed to 12.6/1). 

Corazzini then estimated public implicit costs, that 
is, capital costs and property tax costs. Concerning capital 
costs, Corazzini employed a method in which the implicit rent 
cliarge is estimated at 5.1% of the value of assets, and where 
the depreciation is figured as follows: 25; on buildings and 
10% on equipment . (This is equivalent to assuming that build- 
ings have an expected life of fifty years and equipment only 
ten years.) Also, this method attributes 15% of total assets 
to land, 70^' to buildings and 15?; to equipment. Corazzini 
utilized this method to measure the implicit rent and 
depreciation for the regular school. V/ith respect to 
vocational scliools, the method was followed with one variation. 
Asset values were assumed to be distributed as follov;s: 8% 
to land, 67? to buildings and 25 :j to equipment. This 
variation would most assuredly result in increasing the 
estimated capital cost of vocational education. 

In addition to implicit rent and depreciation, Corazzini 
presents cost estimates to property tax losses, computed by 
applying the present Worcester property tax rate, in full 
fair market value of school buildings and grounds. The com- 
putations (implicit cost and tax loss) add a total of $80 
per pupil in the regular high school and $246 per pupil in 
the boys^ vocational school. 

Corazzini also examines private costs^. including foregone 
earnings of students and school related costs - e.g.., books 
and supplies. Since these are assumed to identical in both 
vocational and regular high schools, no further discussion of 
these is warranted at this point. 
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2.1.4 The Micljigan Study 

Some of the data on average costs of vocational education 
by program for the state of Michipan Iiave been compiled by 
the Michigan Department of Education^. 

Based on the overall fij^ure for per student cost in 
secondary education in Michigan, estimated by the Michigan 
Department of Education at $G43.10 per year, comparisons of 
added vocational costs were made using tiie formula: 

Added Average Average Regular 

Vocational = Vocational 'linus Instructional 

Cost/Year Program Cost/Year Cost/Year 

There are several difficulties v/itli these estimates. First, 
the average cost per program was estimated by computing the 
arithmetic mean of the average cost in several educational 
agencies in Michigan. Since enrollments vary widely among tliese 
agencies, tlie procedure gives an unwarranted bias to the figures 
obtained from those agencies with smaller enrollments. The 
proper procedure v/ould have been to sum the total cost of 
vocational education in each program for the entire state and 
then divide by the total enrollment. 

Another difficulty with the approach is that $643.10 is 
an average cost for both vocational education and non- vocational 
programs. Certain types of cost data for Micliigan are also 
presented in a scliool finance study by TliomasS. 

2.1.5 The New York City Study 

A study of vocational education in Mew York City for 
1964-65 was conducted by Taussig^. He argues that the "most 
reasonable measure of the cost of vocational high schools in 


^Memorandum prepared by iv'illiam E. Weisgerber (Lansing: 
Michigan Department of Education ^ 1970). 

5 J . Alan Thomas, Scliool Finance and Education Opportunity in 
Michigan (Lansing: Micliigan Department of Education, 1968). 

^Michale K. Taussig, ''An Economic Analysis of Vocational 
Education in New York High Schools," Journal of Human 
Resources , Vol. Ill (Supplement: 1968)>p. 59-87. 
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the city is the difference between actual costs . .1 any given 
time period and an estimate of costs under the most realistic 
alternative - an expanded system of academic high schools 
including the present vocational school students. 7 
Taussig's method of cost estimation consisted of "first taking 
total current costs reported for t)ie academic and vocational 
schools and putting them on a per (pupil) basis then ad- 
justing the resulting per (pupil) or average current costs 
by a rough estimate of per (pupil) capital costs to obtain 
total per (pupil) costs; and finally blowing up tlie differ- 
entials in total per (pupil) costs by the number of students 
in the vocational program. S The estimated per student costs 
were given as $1,888 for the academic schools and $1,697 for 
the vocational schools. The cost di>>£f eront ial between the 
two curricula v/as thus, $509. 

Taussig estimated capital costs by assuming that the 
latter v/ere simply 22^j of current costs. The 22% figure is 
based on results reported by Schultz, and a 'rough check on 
these capital costs estimates based on information on total 
construction costs and expected utilization of new academic 
and vocational high schools/ and indicated that the figures 
''seem(ed) quite reasonable and adequate 9 for Taussig's 
purposes . 

Taussig, who argues that the use of average cost figures 
tends to result in an overstatement of vocational marginal 
costs, cites tv/o factors that might contribute to this effect: 

1) the apparent excess capacity in the vocational high 
schools;" and 2) the existence of evening classes in the 
vocational schools. On tlie other Jiaiid , !ie notes that his 
figures might understate the marginal cost differentials 
because, 1) t!ie 22?; factor for capital costs was applied 
equally to vocational and non- vocational curricula and 

2) "academic school costs are probably overstated if the 
relevant alternative to tlie vocational program is the 
general course' (within the academic curr i culum) . Rased 
oa such cost figures., he estimated that it took about 
$2,200 to produce each vocational graduate in 1965. 

Taussig does not provide any data on vocational costs 
by program and, while a verbal description of ma::*ginal cost 
analysis is given^ no real attempt is made to estimate 


^Ibid. , pp. 77-78 
Sjbid. , p. 73 
9Tbid., p. 79 
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marginal costs. Also, tlie estimation of capital costs is at 
best^ arbitrary. 

2 . 1 . G The Pennsylvania Study 

A compreJiensivo study of vocational education in Pennsylvania 
was directed by Arnold for the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction^ covering the period 1964 through 1968-''^. Cost and 
enrollment data were provided for various occupational 
categories by program levels (secondary, post-secondary, adult 
and special needs) . I^hile secondary enrollments comprised 
only 55. 3^; of total enrollments (adult enrollment was 45.5?; 
of the total), secondary expenditures comprise 87. 4'';'; of the 
total vocational expenditures during the study period. 

The author compares capital cost per study hour of all 
vocational education in Pennsylvania for tlie period 1964-68. 
This comparison indicates tliat for the years 1966-68 the 
Pennsylvania figures are rather close to the national average. 
This is especially true for 1967' less so for 1966 and 1968. 
In any event, data reveal some interesting trends in the cost 
of vocational education in Pennsylvania, together with sub- 
stantial variations among various occupational categories. No 
comparable data on regular secondary education were provided. 

. 2.1.7 The Texas Study 

Information on vocational costs by program in the state 
of Texas for 1966-67 has been compiled by the Texas Depart- 
ment of Education. A comparison of per student costs in 
Texas exceeded the respective costs in Pennsylvania (for 
1967). Tlie higlier costs" in Texas may be explained in part 
by tlie inclus ion of ' capital cost items in Texas figures. The 
procedure was to add to the total cost 1% of the value of 
facilities and 10% of equipment. Furtlier, 29?; of state 
expenditures on textbooks ivere also added. 

2.1.8 Other Selected Studies 

2.1.8.1 ''Cost Analysis of Selected Educational Programs 
in the Area Schools of lov/a: In 1968, Bob N. Cage conducted 
a study to determine the relationships l^etween the current 


Walter fl. Arnold ^ Vocational , Technical and Continui ng 
Education in Pennsylvania (Harri^burg: Department of Public 
Instruction, 1969). 
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unit per student contact hours for post-secondary arts and 
science transfer curricula and selected vocational-technical 
programs. The cost of each specialized vocational -technical 
curriculum was compared to the mean cost of educating i 
student in the arts and sciencs transfer curricula. Some 
of the major conclusions resulting from the study were: 
1) enrollment had the greatest degree of inverse relation- 
ship with student costs; 2) administrative and plant operation 
expense were contributing factors to differences between 
schools in student costs; 3) instructional expense was 
related to enrollment and student costs; 4) rental of build- 
ings on some campuses increased costs: 5) the vocational- 
technical programs were more expensive than were the arts 
and science transfer curricula , and ; 6) adequate financing 
is necessary for junior colleges considering vocational- 
technical programs . 

2.1.8.2 ^'Preview and Synthesis of Research on the 
Economics of Vocational Education'^ Another study done in 
1968 introduced vocational educators and others " interested 
in occupational education to research and writings on the 
economics of vocational -technical education. Research per- 
taining to cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness analysis of 
vocational education and manpower training programs was 
emphasized iv this publication. Major sections of the study 
were d3voted to a review of research and writings pertaining 
to the theory. and concepts of the economics of education, the 
methodological and conceptual prob^'oms involved in evaluating 
vocational -technical education programs -us^ing cost-benefit 
and cost -effectiveness models and results of cost-benefit 
and cos t- effectiveness studies as a means of evaluating 
vocational -technical education programs. Other sections 
dealt with studies of costs and returns from investment in 
rural technical schools, investment effects of education in 
agriculture and the relationship between vocational education 
and students' propensity to drop out of school. 

2.1.8.3 "Full-Time Equivalent Operating Costs": This 
report presented conclusions in three areas from tabular 
presentations of unit cost data from the following states: 
Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma and Oregon. These conclusions were: 1) small 
colleges cost more to operate than larger colleges; costs 
increase as more students enroll in a college, but not in 
proportion to the enrollment; 2) vocational and technical 
programs cost more than arts and transfer programs; costs of 
new occupational programs are especially high; 3) new programs 
and new colleges cost more to operate. 
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1936 - George-Dean Act, Public Law 673, 74th Congress, $12 
million authorized for vocational education in three 
areas: home economics, trade and industrial, and 
agriculture, based on population. 

1940- Vocational Training Acts for production training, 

1945 Law 66S. 

1946 - George-Bardon Act, Public Law 586, 79th Congress, 

$28 million for vocational training. 

1958 - National Defense Education Act, Public Law 85-864, 
$15 million for support programs, ? imited to train 
technicians . 

1961 - Area Redevelopment Act, Public Law 87-27, 87th 

Congress, approved May 1, 1961, authorized $4.5 
million annually until 1965 for vocational education. 

1962 - Manpower Development Act, Public Law 87-415, $419 

million for skill development programs. 

1963 - Vocational Educational Act, Public Law 88-210, 88th 

Congress, approved December 18, 1963. 

1968 - Vocational Education Act, Public Law 90-576, 90th 
Congress, approved October 16, 1968. 

1972 - Educational Amendments of 1972. 

In response to federal legislation, the Minnesota State 
Legislature designated the State Board for Vocational 
Education: 

124.53 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. The State Board is 
hereby designated the State Board for Vocational 
Education and has the duty of cooperating with 
the United States Office of Education or other 
federal agency in the administration of the pro- 
gram of vocational education and is given all power 
necessary to such cooperation. The State Board 
is authorized to make such expenditures as it 
may deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
hereof from money available for the purposes. 

The state Board shaxl appoint such officials or 
assistants as may be necessary, fix the salaries 
of such persons appointed, and make expenditures 
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from the state funds appropriated for the 
salaries and necessary expenses of such 
officials and assistants, or use a portion 
of such funds in matching federal funds 
available for the same purpose. 
(Ex 1959 c 71 art 5 s 42) 

Aid to local districts for vocational education is 
established under Minnesota Statute 124.57 and is as 
follows: 

124.57 AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. When- 
ever any district shall have established a 
vocational school, department or classes in 
accordance witli the rules and regulations 
established by the State Board, adopted by 
that board, and the plan for vocational edu- 
cation, and approved by the United States 
Office of Education or other federal agency 
to which its functions are assigned, the State 
Board shall reimburse such district or state 
tax supported institution for its expenditures 
for salaries and necessary travel of vocational 
teachers or other reimbursable expenditures 
from federal funds and may supplement such 
federal funds with such state aid as it may 
deem desirable under such rules as it may adopts 
provided, however, that in the event of such 
funds not being sufficient to make such reimburse- 
ment in full, the State Board shall prorate the 
respective amounts available to the various dis- 
tricts entitled to receive reimbursement. All 
instruction may be given at the place of the 
abode of the pupils, and adults may be given 
instruction in adjoinlnr; or nearby districts. 

In like manner the State Board shall have 
power to reimburse other governmental agencies 
for expenditures for salaries and necessary 
travel expenses of vocational teachers from 
federal funds , according to rules and regulations 
adopted by the State Board. 

When local districts desire but cannot provide 
vocational instruction for the related .training 
required by apprectices and other learners in the 
trade , industrial and distributive fields , the 
■^'State Board is empowered upon request of such 
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local district or districts to employ itinerant 
vocational teacher? to provide this service and 
pay the salary and necessary travel expense from 
authorized federal and state vocational aid funds 
under such rules as it may adopt. An itinerant 
vocational teacher in this section is defined as 
a vocational teacher employed to give part-time 
or periodic vocational instruction in one or 
more districts. 

Other milestone dates for state legislation are as 
follows : 

1945 - The Minnesota State Legislature introduced two 

bills, senate file 496 and house file 597, which 
became the area vocational technical school enabling 
law. 

1965 - Provided training, tuition free, to any qualified non- 
resident student who is not a high school graduate,- 
but who has reached the age of 18. 

1967 - Legislation passed to provide opportunities to 

veterans who have entered active service before age 

21. . 

1969 Legislation enabling more than one school district in 

5 - the metropolitan area to combine to operate an area 
1971 vocational "technical institute . 


2 . 5 Summary 

For many years, educators have accepted, without 
question, the premise that vocational education is more 
costly than non- vocational education . Present 1 iterature 
indicates that although the general premise may be true, it 
is being seriou"''y questioned and a great disparity of costs 
between various vocational programs are being identified. 
The concept of added cost, although not nei^^, is only now 
being determined by various studies. Currently, there 
appears to be no uniform "model" which has been applied to 
determine added costs. The methodology and assumptions 
applied by the studies vary considerably in seeking out 
answers to the common questions. This study drew heavily 
upon the methodology employed by Kaufman and upon the WICHE 
model for allocation of ''overhead" costs in addition to for- 
mulating its own unique methodology and assumptions. 
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Legislation related to vocational education started with 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and specified that each state 
must have a State Board of Vocational Education. Since that 
time, Minnesota has responded by passing much legislation 
regarding vocational education. 
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CHAPTER III 


DESIGN AND iMETHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 


3 > 1 Overview ^ 

This chapter presents the basic methodology utilized in 
this study. The methodology, as previously discussed, draws 
heavily upon the studies by Kaufman and WICHE. As indicated 
in Chapter I, this study focused upon the determination of 
added costs of vocational programs at the secondary level. 
This study did, however> briefly attempt to determine the 
costs of various programs offered in the area vocational 
technical schools. The methodology employed in the former 
was generally applicable to the latter, with minor modi- 
fications. The discussion in this chapter generally describes 
the methodology utilized at the secondary level and only 
where major differences arose between the secondary schools 
and the AVTI * s is such noted. 

The basic strategy of the study was to identify an 
''instructional unit" in which vocational programs were con- 
tained. This unit, in most cases, represented a high school 
within a given school district.. In some instances, particularly 
those in smaller districts, the junior and senior high schools 
were contained in one building, in which case it was ijn- 
possible to differentiate costs associated with either program 
or building and to attribute these costs to the high school 
unit vs. the junior high school unit. However, in the 
majority of cases, costs were identified and related directly 
to a high school unit, usually consisting of grades 10, 11 
and 12. All costs were then associated with this unit. 

The difficulty in obtaining financial data which could 
be directly associated with the "instructional unit" rep- 
resented one of the major problems of the study. Under 
Minnesota State Accounting Procedures, districts maintain 
records by line items and not by program. The study 
required the line items to be apportioned by programs, and 
this required a number of assumptions to by employed. 


3 . 2 General Assumptions 

Under the category of general assumptions a variety of 
both assumptions and methodology decisions were included. 
Some of these have their origin in previous research, some 
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in consensus by the Advisory Committee and still others are 
based upon the interpretation of those who conducted the 
actual study. 

All programs associated with operation of a school were 
classified as either vocational or non- vocational . Vocational 
programs were those which had received State Department 
approval and were classified according to an Office of Edu- 
cation code number. All remaining programs of the 
instructional unit, except certain other categorical aid 
programs, were classified as non-vocational. 

Initially, it was assumed that all costs could be 
classified into one of the three following categories: 

1. Distinguishable Vocational Education Costs: These 
costs would be of generally two forms: 1) those costs which 
can be directly identified as vocational in origin. For 
example, the salaries paid to vocational teachers, vocational 
directors, costs of supplies and equipment used exclusively 
by the vocational programs, etc. and 2) those costs which 
could be prorated to the vocational program on some dis- 
tinguishable basis which would differentiate between 
vocational and non- vocational costs. An example of this 
would be the proration of administrative costs on the basis 
of full-time equivalent (FTE) teachers employed by the 
vocational program. 

2. DistinguisJiable Non -Vocational Costs: These costs 
would be very similar in nature to the distinguishable 
vocational costs, but would be either directly attributable 
or attributable on the basis of proration to non-vocational 
programs . 

3. Non-Distinguishable Costs; Those costs in" which no 
direct allocation or differentiating proration could be made 
between distinguisliable vocational or non-vocational costs. 
For example, costs associated with attendance and health 
service could not be "distinguished'* as either vocational 

or non- vocational costs and to prorate the costs on any 
differential basis did not appear justified; hence, these 
costs were classified as non-distinguishable and were pro- 
portioned on the basis of student contact hours. 

Various line items from the districts' Annual Financial 
Report for School Year Ending June 30, 1972 - Disbursements, 
Form F 29-2a (3-72) and the Local Annual Plan, Program 
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Agreement and Reimbursement Report 1971-72^ Form F 52-7A 
Revision March 1971 were used to aggregate costs. In the 
area of non-distinguishable costs, the following items were 
used. 

1. Attendance and Health Service Costs, Code Series 
300 and 400 

2. Transportation Costs, Code Series 500 

3. Physical Plant Costs; Operation and Maintenance, 
Code Series 600 and 700 

4. Food Service Costs, Code Series 900 

5. Student Activity and Community Service Costs, 
Code Series 1000 and 1100-. 

6. Capital Outlay Costs, Code Series 1200 

7. Outgoing Transfer Accounts, Code Series 1400 

8. Debt Service Costs, Code Series 1300 

The following assumptions governed the inclusion of these 
costs: 

1. The net cost to the district for the "instructional 
unit" (usually the high school) in the areas of Transportation, 
Food Service and Student Activities was used and any income 

to the district in terms of federal, state or local (student 
income) was excluded. The total net cost was assumed to 
be a non-distinguishable iteni. 

2. The total cost of Attendance and Health Service, 
Outgoing Transfer Accounts and Debt Service which was 
attributed to 1 he instructional unit was assumed to be a 
non-distinguishable cost. 

3. Thirty percent of the Physical Plant costs (Operations 
and Maintenance) which was attributed to the instructional 
unit were assumed to be non-distinguishable. This cost 
•would relate to general upkeep of grounds and buildings, 
heating and maintenance of corridors and other service areas, 
etc . 

4. Twenty-five percent of the Capital Outlay Costs 
which were attributable to the instructional unit were 
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assumed to be non-distinguishable. This would include such 
items as audio-visual equipment, general office and student 
equipment which serves all students, both vocational and non- 
vocational. Specific equipment used in a vocational class 
was considered a distinguishable vocational cost. 

The formulas used for distribution of these costs will 
be delineated later in this chapter. 

The following items were included in the area of dis- 
tinguishable vocational costs: 

1. District Administration, Code Series 100 

2. Instructional, Code Series 200 

3. Physical Plant: Operations and Maintenance, Code 
Series 600 and 700 

4. Fixed Charges, Code Series 800 

5. Student Activity and Community Service, Code Series 
1000 and 1100 

6. Capital Outlay, Code Series 1200 ^ 

The following assumptions governed the inclusion of 
these costs: 

1. District Administration Costs were prorated to the 
••instructional unit" (usually) on the basis of a judgement 
by local administrators, i.e., a percentage of cost. Where 
such .a decision could not initially be made, or as a second 
level allocation, the cost was prorated to the vocational 
program on the basis of the proportion of PTE teachers in the 
vocational program as compared to the total instructional 
unit . 

2. Instructional Costs were divided into three categories: 

a. Instructional Unit Administration Costs: These 
costs were those of the principal (s) of the instructional 
unit in which the vocational program was housed and under 
whose direct supervision the vocational teacher(s) works. 
This identifiable cost was then prorated to the vocational 
program on the basis of PTE teacher as in 1 above. 
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b. Teacher Salaries: The total cost of teacher(s) 
salaries directly related to a given vocational program was 
obtained from the agreement- reimbursement form. 

c. Supply Costs: Supply Costs were generally not 
reimbursable to the LEA and, hence, in many cases no accurate 
records could be obtained. However, in conjunction wi'':h local 
administrators and/or teachers, an estimated supply cost was 
obtained for supplies consumed only by the vocational program, 

3. Physical Plant Costs, including Operations and 
Maintenance, which were attributed to the instructional unit 
and which were not included as non-distinguishable costs, 
were proportioned to the vocational program on the basis of 
the percentage of time (out of a usable day) that the space 
was used for a vocational program and the percentage of space 
in the building that was utilized by the vocational program. 

4. Fixed Charges which were attributed to the instructional 
unit were prorated to the vocational program on the basis of 

the proportion of FTE teachers in the vocational progran;. 

5. Student Activity Costs which were attributed to the 
instructional unit were prorated to the vocational program on 
the basis of the number of students, and costs which were 
directly identifiable as stemming from a given vocational pro- 
gram were also included. 

6. Capital Outlay Costs which were attributed to the 
instructional unit and were directly identifiable as related 
to equipment utilized by the vocational program were included. 

Following the calculation of distinguishable vocational 
program costs for each vocational program, these costs were 
summed to arrive at a total distinguishable vocational cost.? 
The non-distinguishable cost was prorated to the vocational 
program on the basis of the number of students in the vocational 
program and the percent of time (proportion of the school day) 
that the students are in the vocational program. This non- 
distinguishable cost was then summed across the vocational pro- 
grams and added to the total distinguishable costs to arrive 
at a total cost of vocational education in the instructional 
unit. This total cost was then subtracted from the total 
cost of operating the instructional unit (usually the high 
school) and all remaining costs were assumed to be non- 
vocational costs. These costs would include both distinguish- 
able non-vocational costs, as well as the proportion of non- 
distinguishable costs which were subsequently not allocated to 
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the vocational programs. Specific formulas governing cal- 
culation of these costs are presented later in this chapter. 


3>3 Sample Selection 

In conjunction with the State Department or Vocational 
Education and the Advisory Committee, a sample of elementary- 
secondary, secondary cooperative and area vocational- technical 
institutes were selected. Initially, two junior colleges were 
selected, but were later dropped due to difficulty in securing 
data. The schools were selected on the basis of their geo- 
graphical representation of the state, their size (study 
resources dictated that a proportionate number of small schools 
offering one or two vocational programs could not be included, 
as the cost to secure a sufficient number of programs would be 
prohibitive), the amount of vocational aid received, and that 
as a group, the schools offered a diversity of vocational pro- 
grams. The originally selected sample is shown in Exhibit 3. 
No information was known or anticipated in the sample selection 
relative to added costs of vocational programs. However, it 
should be emphasized that the sample was not random and certain 
biases may be present. 

After sample selection, letters of agreement were forv;arded 
to the superintendents and vocational directors of each dis- 
trict and the AVTI's and all agreed to cooperate in the study. 
In the final analysis, substitutions were made for some districts 
due to unique data collection problems. 


3.4 Data Collection Procedures 

At the outset of the study it was evide.^t that many problems 
and many interpretations would be needed to complete the job 
of collecting data. It was also evident from other studies 
and discussions with field vocational directors that if a 
questionnaire were simply sent out, the response would be 
much less than desired. Because o£ these complexities, per- 
sonal discussions were arranged to enable clarifications and 
basic data collection to be made on a uniform scale. This 
generally included at leasc one on-site visit of approximately 
two to four hours. District financial data were obtained from 
the business manager and superintendent of schools. Vocational 
program costs were verified with coordinators, vocational 
directors and/or teachers. 
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Using Minnesota State Form frF29-2a(372) , Part I , as a 
primary basis for determining annual categorical disbursements, 
school officials were required to distinguish costs resulting 
from students enrolled in the instructional unit. Since state 
accounting procedure^^ make no distinction betv>^een students in 
grades 7-9 and 10-12, it was usually necessary to have dis- 
trict officials separate costs where 7-12 grade students were 
combined in one building. 

The only mathematical computations made during the data 
collection interviews were summations of specific categorical 
disbursements and occasional prorations where specific costs 
were too difficult to isolate from audit totals. 

Vocational program costs were specifically identified 
from school year 1971-72 accounting records. Where vocational 
and TAon-vocational instructional program facilities were 
shared, school officials were asked for specific time and 
space usage related to vocational programs. Blueprints and 
school floor plans provided total square footages which programs 
required. 

Although it has been pointed out repeatedly in this docu- 
ment, the problem associated with obtaining program costs formed 
not only a central issue, but also consumed much of the study's 
efforts. Nearly all schools maintain financial records by line 
items not identifiable to specific programs or instructional 
units (high schools) . To allocate costs to programs and 
instructional units, many interpretative decisions were made 
by local administrators. These decisions were made in a 
uniform and consistent manner across all districts and the data 
resulting, if not 100% true, is at least accurate to the best 
judgement of administrators who have personal contact with the 
programs every day. In summary, it is fair to say that such 
information is far superior and far more accurate than any 
which currently exists in the state of Minnesota. 

These procedures identified above secured the follo\\^ing 
data from each district: 

1. General information 

a. Average Daily Membership (ADM) of the district 

b. ADM of the instructional unit (usually the high 
school) 

c. Full-time Equivalent (FTE) teacher(s) in the 
instructional unit 
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d- Average number of student-teacher instructional 
contact hours per day (ICH/D) 

e- Number of days of instruction during 1971-72 
school year 

f. Total square footage of instructional unit 

g. Foundation aids received for the 1971-72 school 
year 

2, General costs 

These costs included both distinguishable and non- 
distinguishable costs as identified in Section 3.2 of this 
document. 

3, Vocational program information (collected for each 
vocational program offered) 

a. Average Daily Membership (ADM) of students in the 
given vocational program 

b. Full-time Equivalent (FET) teacher(s) in a given 
program 

c. Average number of student- teacher instructional 
contact hours per day (ICH/D) for the given 
program 

d. Number of days of instruction offered by the 
program in the 1971-72 school year 

e. Average amount of square footage occupied by the 
program per day 

*f. Average percentage (out of usable day) that the 
area of e, above, was utilized by the program. 

g. Optimal class size, based upon State Department 
and/or local recommendations 

h. Vocational aid reimbursement received during 
the 1971-72 school >ear 

4, Vocational program costs 

These costs included both distinguishable and non- 
distinguishable costs as identified in Section 3.2 of this documei. 
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5. Coding of schools and programs 

As the above data were collected, programs were 
recorded by O.E. numbers and school districts and AVTI's were 
identified by code numbers. 


3.5 Data Handling Procedures 

As indicated previously in this document, the main thrust 
of the study was to determine the added cost of various 
vocational programs. In conjunction with this, several other 
derived variables were calculated. The listing below identifies 
the derived variable, together with a short definition of each. 
Following this specif ic calculation formulas are presented. 
As discussed previously, costs of distinguishable capital out- 
lay and debt service were excluded from most of the calculations, 
both for vocational and non- vocational costs and, hence, are not 
discussed in any detail in the remainder of this study. 

1. Non- vocational Costs per Instructional Contact Houi" 
(NVC/ICH): the net costs per instructional contact hour of 
all non-vocational services, excluding adult education, which 
remains attributable to the instructional unit after all 
vocational costs have been eliminated. 

2. Vocational Costs per Instructional Contact Hour 
(VC/ICH): this cost was a summation of the following costs: 

a. District Administrative Cost per Instructional 
Contact Hour: the proportion of district administrative costs 
which were allocated to the instructional unit, divided by the 
number of instructional contact hours (total instructional 
contact hours per year for the program) 

b . Instruct ional Costs per Instructional Contact Hour : 
this included the following three costs: 

1) Instructional Unit Administrative Costs per 
Instructional Contact Hours: the cost (overhead) attributable 
to the vocational programs from the principal's office ^nd dis- 
tributed on the basis of FTE supervised. 

2) Teacher Salaries per Instructional Contact Hour: 
the costs of maintaining a teacher (salary only) in instructional 
contact with a student for one hour per day. 
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3) Program Supplies and Travel Expenses per 
Instructional Contact Hour: the costs, usually estimated 
supply costs and directly identifiable travel expenses, 
associated with a given vocational program distributed 
over the total number of student - teacher vocational 
instructional contact hours, 

c. Physical Plant Costs per Instructional Contact 
Hour: the cost allocated to operating and maintaining the 
space occupied by the vocational program on a per instructional 
contact hour basis, 

d. Fixed Charges Costs per Instructional Contact 
Hour: the cost per instructional contact hour of the fixed 
charges, teacher retirement, insurances, etc, associated 
with the vocational program, 

e. Student Activity Costs per Instructional Contact 
Hour: those costs directly attributable to activities associated 
with a given vocational program distributed on a per hour basis. 
This cost was usually zero for most programs, 

f. Other Costs and Non-distinguishable Costs per 
Instructional Contact Hour: this cost category included those 
non-distinguishable costs, transportation, general physical 
plant, food service, etc., as identified previously, together 
with other unique vocational program costs, and distributed 

on a per hour basis, 

3, Vocational Costs per Year (VC/YR) : this cost was 
the same as that of 2, above, but distributed on the basis of 
total program costs for the 1971-72 program year. 

4. Added Vocational Costs per Instructional Contact 
Hour (AVC/ICH): the net difference obtained by subtracting 
the ^AAC/ICH from the VC/ICH. A negative sign (-) had the 
meaning that the cost of the vocational program was less than 
that of the average non-vocational program. 

5, Added Vocational Costs per Year: this program cost 
was equivalent to that in 4, above, but adjusted to reflect 
the total added cost for the 1971-72 program year, 

6. State Foundations Aid per Instructional Contact 
Hour: this figure represents the foundation aids received by 
the district (the instructional unit) , distributed on a per 
instructional contact hour basis. It was assumed by this study 
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that the amount that the district receives from the state for 
eacli secondary student for each hour the student is in an 
instructional experience would ^'follow" the student to 
botli vocational and non- vocational programs. (See 10 below.) 

?• State Foundation Aid per Year: Analagies to 6, above, 

but on a per year basis and calculated to reflect the amount 

of money the district was entitled to during the time students 
spend in a given prograii. 

8. Vocational Reimbursements per Instructional Contact 
Hour: this figure represents the total reimbursements 
received by the district during the 1971-72 program year 
for a given program (excluding any capital outlay) distri- 
buted on a per student -teacher instructional contact hour 
basis. 

9. Vocational Reimbursement per Year: the total re- 
imbursement in 8, above, for the 1971-72 program year. 

10. Local Vocational Effort per Year: it was assumed 

for purposes of this calculation that the costs of a vocational 
program were offset by three sources of revenue to the local 
district. These sources were: 

a . Reimbursements for teachers ' salaries, travel , 
etc., that identified in 9, above, and; 

b. Foundation aid which was paid to the district 
from the state, that identified in 7, above, and; 

c. The local monies expended by the district in 
support of a given vocational program in addition to a and b, 
above, was defined as the local vocational effort for the 
1971-72 program year. 

11. Local Vocational Effort per Instructional Contact 
Hour (LVE/ICH): analagies to 10, above, but distributed on a 
per hour basis. 

12. Local Non-vocational Effort per Instructional Contact 
Hour (LNVE/ICH): analagies to 11, above, but refers to local 
monies needed to support non-vocational programs. 

13. Net Local Vocational Effort per Instructional Contact 
Hour (NLVE/ICH): derived by subtracting the LNVE/ICH from the 
LVE/ICH. A negative sign (-) had the meaning that the district 
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was utilizing more local funds to support non-vocational 
programs than it was using to support vocational programs 
on a per hour basis^ 

The specific formulas used for determining the distin- 
guishable vocational education cost per instructional contact 
hour for a given program were the following: 

1. District Administration 

„ ^ [ FTE teachers for a ^iven program j 
[number of ICH/year for a given programj 


Let 
then: 

Dist. Adm/ICH = 


District Adm. Cost Attributable 
to the Inst^ Unit (H>S>j 
number of FTE teachers in the 


2. 


Jnst. Unit (H.S.) 
Instructional Unit Administration 


X (B) 


Inst. Unit Adm/ICH = 
3. Teacher Salaries 

Teacher Salaries/ICH 


Instructional Unit Adm Cost 
Qi.S. Adm. costs) 
number of FTE teachers in 
Inst. Unit (H.S.) 


Actual Teacher Salaries 
for a given program 
number of ICH/year ^or 


a given program 
4. Program Supplies and Travel 


Program Supp. § Travel « 


Tactual Travel + (usually 
estimated) supply costs 
number of ICH/year for 
given program ^ 


X (B) 
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5. Physical Plant 
Let (P) « 

and : 

Let (PP) 
and: 


mistinguishable Physical Plant Costs | 
[associatec 


:ed with the instructional unit! 


Square footage utilized by the program 
Square footage of the instructional unitj 


[i 


Let (PPP) 
then: 


Percentage of usable time space is j 

occupied by program 

iCH/year for given programj 


Number of 


year 


Physical Plant Costs/ICH « [(P) X (PP) X (PPpT| 
6. Fixed Charges 


Let (F) ' 
and: 

Let (FF) 
then: 


Fixed Charges associated with the 

instructional unit 

Number of PTE teachers in 
instructional unit 


[ Number of FTE teachers in a given program ] 
Number of iCH/year for given program ]J 


Fixed Charges Cost/ICH = [(F) X (FF)] 
7. Student Activity 

Student Activity/ICH - [Actual Student Activity Program Costs 

' [Number of ICH/year for given program^ 


8. Other Costs 


^ , r 1- /TTM r Other Costs 1 

utner costs/ ilh [Number of ICH/year for given programj 
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These formulas, together with those necessary to make 
the remaining cost computations were programmed to operate on 
the data via a Control Data 6600 computer. Following the 
calculations o£ the derived variables, routine sort and 
summary programs were used to aggregate data for reporting 
purposes as presented in the next chapter. 


3>6 Summary 

The design employed by this study was one to determine 
added and other derived costs o£ vocational programs. The 
methodology utilized an active and involved input of data 
by local administrators. Since the data maintained by local 
districts was usually by line items, to calculate program 
costs many decisions were made to allocate various line 
items to programs. In this respect, the results derived are 
estimated results but represent accuracy to the degree 
possible, given the limitations of the data. Data was 
collected from a representative group of Minnesota school 
districts in the areas of vocational and non-vocational 
costs. It was further divided into distinguishable and non- 
distinguishable costs. Several assumptions were employed in 
the calculation of the derived variables as identified in 
this chapter. Finally, the data were subjected to an analysis 
and summary programs for tabulation of the results. 
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CHAPTER IV 
STUDY FINDINGS 


4>1 General Findings at the Program Level 

Output of the analysis phase of the study yielded two 
main areas of findings. These were: 1) findings related to 
the cost associated with each of seven program cluster areas, 
and 2) results of various simulations as to possible changes 
in funding patterns. The findings associated with each of 
these areas are discussed in this chapter. 

No specific analysis was done on a program-by-program 
or school-by-school level. Analysis yielded costs of vocational 
programs on an instructional contact hour basis for a variety 
of basic output variables. These data immediately pointed out 
the vast diversity in costs among the various programs. Although 
the specific results must be compared within the context of 
their origin, i.e., number of students served, salary levels 
of teachers, level of indebtedness by districts, some general 
statements will highlight these data. 

District administrative cost per instruction contact hour 
(ICH) ranged from less than one cent/ICH to about $.20/ICH, 
with a median value of about $.05/ICH. This cost represented 
the so-called "overhead" of central administration. At the 
building level, administration "overhead" cost of the vocational 
program rose slightly as compared to the district level. These 
costs ranged from about $.01/ICH to about $.40/ICH, with a 
median value of $.08/ICH. In total, administration cost 
generally accounted for 5 to 7% of the total cost of the pro- 
gram, and these results would compare favorably to the overall 
expenditures of districts where administration normally con- 
stitutes about 5% of the total budget. 

The cost of teacher salaries was generally the single 
most costly variable considered. For this variable, values 
were, of course, highly dependent upon salary schedules and 
placement of teachers upon the schedule on the basis of train- 
ing and experience. For example, for a teacher earning 
$16,000 per year, the cost would be just twice as much as a 
teacher earning $8,000 for a given class. Values for this 
variable ranged from about $.20/ICH to over $2.50/ICH. A 
laedian value of approximately $.80/ICH was obtained. This 
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single variable accounted for approximately 50% of the total 
cost/ICH. 

The remaining costs were associated with supplies, 
physical plant, fixed charges, capital outlay and non-distin- 
guisliable items. It should be recalled that analysis was 
done upon current expenditures (actual and estimated) for 
the 1971-72 school year, and amortization of equipment and 
buildings was not considered. This situation tends to 
magnify the extremes of the range for the variables. Supplies 
were generally a small percentage item of expenditure, ranging 
from no cost to about $.25/ICH, with a median of about $.08/ICH. 
Physical plant costs ranged from no cost coop programs not 
requiring space, to nearly $.90/ICH, with a median cost of about 
$.15/ICH. Fixed charges varied from less than $.01/ICH to 
about $.70/ICil, with $.14/ICH as a median. Student activity 
costs were generally negligible. Capital outlay, because of 
current, rather than amortization cost, was highly variable 
from no cost to over $2.50/ICH, with a median of about $.20/ICH. 
For the area of non-distinguishable cost, the major portion 
of which was usually capital outlay and debt service, costs 
ranged from nearly no cost to over $1.00/ICH. 

These data pointed to the general conclusion that the 
basic cost elements which, in total, represent the cost of a 
vocational program, are liighly variable and dependent upon a 
number of factors, three o£ whicli, teachers* salaries, number 
of students enrolled and current capital outlay and debt 
service expenditures, substantially affect variability of 
total cost among and between programs and districts. 


4.2 Program Cluster Analysis 

The '^asic cost elements discussed in section 4.1, when 
combined, produce a total cost for a vocational program. These 
total costs were tlien computed and analyzed by seven program 
cluster areas. To reduce the extreme variability among pro- 
grams, capital outlay and debt service costs were excluded 
from this analysis. The following section presents summary 
data by program cluster area. Since the results presented are 
very similar for each cluster area, a general narrative 
description is provided only for the first cluster area. 

4.2.1 Agriculture Programs 

In the districts sampled, 51 agriculture programs were 
found. Each district, however, did not have an agricultural 
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program. The average total cost of non- vocational programs 
in districts having agricultural programs was found to be 
$1.10/ICH. The average cost of all non- vocational programs 
in all districts was $1.15/ICH, indicating that lower 
expenditure disuricts offered agricultural courses. This 
would correspond to the fact that many agriculture programs 
are offered in schools outside the metropolitan area. 

Table 4.1 presents data associated with the cost of 
agriculture programs. 


TABLE 4.1 

TOTAL COST OF AGRICULTURE PROGRAMS/ ICH 


Mean = 

Median 

Range 

$1. 
$1. 
$2. 

, 33/ICH 
, 32/ICH 
,97/ICH 

Percenti les 



75th 
50th 
25th 

$1, 
$1. 
$ . 

, 58/ICH 
, 32/ICH 
, 63/ICH 


Recall that the cost figures in this section exclude 
capital outlay and debt service expenditures. The data in 
Table 4.1 also reflect the wide range of values obtained from 
the previous section. As can be observed, the cost of offer- 
ing agriculture programs has a range between the low and high 
.of $2. 97/ICH* Twenty-five percent of the programs operate at 
a cost of $.63/ICH or lesSj while 25% of the programs require 
more than $1*58/ICH for operation. 

Table 4,2, the companion table to Table 4.1, presents the 
average yearly cost of agriculture programs. The values in 
Table 4.2 are derived by multiplying the cost/ICH by the total 
number of instructional contact hours per year for each pro- 
gram and then obtaining a new distribution of values. This 
computation tlien gives a total dollar cost of the "typical" 
program per year. It should be noted that the highest cost 
programs/ ICH are not necessarily the most expensive programs 
on a yearly basis. Lower cost/ICH programs which have large 
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eiirollments could be more expensive on a yearly basis than 
high cost/ICll programs with low enrollments. 

TABLli 4.2 

TOTAL COST OF AGRICULTURE PROGRAMS/YEAR 


Mean = $22,578/y 

Median = $15,984/y 

Range = $50,112/y 

Percentiles 

75th = $36,769/y 

50th = $15,984/y 

25th . = $ 8,533/y 


When the average non- vocational program cost/ICH is com- 
pared to eacli agriculture program, an added cost may be deter- 
mined. Summary data related to the distribution of added cost 
values is shown in Table 4.3. 


TABLE 4.3 

ADDED COSTS OF AGRICULTURE PROGRAMS/ I CH 


Mean = 

$ 

. 25/ICH 

Median = 

$ 

,09/ICH 

Range - 

$3 

. 7 5/TCH 

Percentiles 



75th ■ = 

$ 

. 7 3/ 1 CM 

50th 

$ 

.09/ICH 

25th 

$- 

.41/ 1 CM 
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The mean added cost of agriculture programs is shown to 
be $.23/ICH, which is the difference between the mean total 
cost C$l-33/ICH) and the mean non- vocational cost C$1-10/ICH). 
The negative sign (") associated with the 25th percentile 
indicates that the 25th percentile agriculture program cost is 
$.41/ICH less than the average of the non- vocational programs. 
Nearly half of the agricultural programs operated at no 
additional cost. Althougli the long-held notion that vocational 
(in this case, agriculture) programs cost more to op'erate than 
non- vocational programs was generally true, a significant pro- 
portion (at least 25+%) of agricultural programs operate at 
a cost less than that of the average of the non- vocational 
programs . 

Table 4.4 presents data following the previously stated 
assumption that foundation aid distributed to the districts 
could be credited on an ICH basis. The aid attributed to the 
educational unit was computed and then distributed on an ICH 
basis . 


TABLE 4.4 

FOUNDATION AID/ ICH FOR SCHOOLS HAVING 
AGRICULTURE PROGRAMS 


Mean 


$. 

, 52/ICH 

Median 


$. 

, 50/ICH 

Range 


$. 

, 52/ICH 

Percentiles 




75th 


$. 

, 58/ICH 

50th 


$. 

, 50/ICH 

. 25th 


$. 

, 42/ICH 


The state of Minnesota also provides aid to local districts 
for vocational programs through reimbursement of teachers' 
salaries and certain other expenditures. Normally, reimburse- 
ment is at a 50% rate. Table 4.5 presents data relative to 
reimbursement for agricultural programs. The major portion 
of reimbursement monies goes to offset teacher salaries. Since 
teachers' salaries are highly variable, the reimbursement/ICH 
also contains much variability. 
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TABLE 4.5 


REIMBURSEMENT/ ICH FOR AGRICULTURE PROGRAMS 
AT A 50% RATE 


Mean 

Median 

Range 


$.44/ICH 
$.41/ICH 
$1. 23/ICH 


Percentiles 


75 th 
50th 
25th 


$.55/ICH 
$ .41/ICH 
$.21/ ICH 


If one now hypothesizes that to support a vocational pro- 
gram there are three main sources of revenue to the local dis- 
trict, namely, foundation aid, vocational reimbursement and 
local tax monies, then the total cost of a vocational program/ICH 
minus foundation aid/ICH and minus the reimbursement/ICH would 
leave the remaining expenses to be supported by the local dis- 
tricts. This remaining amount was designated as 'local effort". 
Data regarding the local effort to support agricultural programs 
are shown in Table 4.6. 


TABLE 4.6 


LOCAL 


EFFORT TO SUPPORT AGRICULTURE PROGRAMS/ ICH 
AT A 50% REIMBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean 

Median 

Range 


$.36/ ICH 
$. 23/ICH 
$1. 95/ICH 


Percentiles 


75th 
50 th 
25 th 


= less 


$. 73/ICH 
$. 23/ICH 
than $.01/ICH 
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Viewing these data within the previously hypothesized 
context, one notes that for some districts the cost for them 
to offer a given agricultural program is $1.95/ICH more (or 
less) than for another district, and that this cost is fully 
assumed by local taxes. The data indicate that for about 25% 
of the programs, districts are not required to add any local 
resources for support of these programs; i.e., where the local 
effort is zero or less. Generally, below the. 25th percentile 
agriculture programs are supported fully by the state in terms 
of foundation aid and reimbursement. For those programs at 
the 75th percentile and above, districts are required to 
support agriculture programs at the rate of $.73/ICH or more 
from local funds. 

A counterpart to local effort for support of vocational 
programs would be the local effort to support non -vocational 
programs.' Basically, the monies needed to support non- 
vocational programs would be computed much the same as previously 
discussed for vocational programs, that is, by excluding certain 
"outside" sources of revenue to the districts and calculating 
the local tax monies needed. These data are contained in 
Table 4.7. 


TABLF 4.7 

LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT NON- VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS/ICH FOR SCHOOLS OFFERING 
AGRICULTURE PROGRAMS 


Mean = 

$. 

59/ICH 

Median = 

$. 

38/ICH 

Range = 

$1. 

26/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$. 

83/ICH 

50th 

$. 

38/ICH 

2Sth 

$. 

2 7/ICH 


The data of Table 4.7 indicate that there is also a con- 
siderable range in expenditures for non-vocational programs 
among districts. However, the range is not as great as that 
for agriculture programs ($1. 26/ICH vs. $1.95/ICH). Also, 
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if one examines the distribution o£ values for the two variables, 
the standard deviation for non-vocational programs is less. 

If one compares the local effort to support agriculture 
programs and the local effort to support non-vocational pro- 
grams, a derived quantity called net local effort may be 
obtained- This comparison calculates the difference in cost 
per instructional contact hour between the given agriculture 
program and the average cost of the non- vocational program 
in the instructional unit . The resulting difference , if 
positive, indicates that a local district is spending relatively 
more of its local tax monies on the "typical" agriculture pro- 
gram than it is spending on the average non-vocational program. 
This calculation again assumes both foundation aid and reim- 
bursement payments offset vocational costs. If the resultant 
quantity is negative, it indicates that schools are spending 
more local monies for non-vocational programs than for 
vocational ones, but it does not necessarily mean that dis- 
tricts are "making money" on such programs. The added cost 
on local effort to support vocational programs could still 
be positive, with a negative net local effort. These data 
are summarized in Table 4,8, 


TABLE 4,8 

NET LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT AGRICULTURE 
PROGRAMS/ ICH AT A 50% REIMBURSEMENT 


Me an = 

$-.2 3/ICH 

Median = 

$- .25/ICH 

Range - 

$2. 5 7/ Id: 

Percentiles 


7Sth 

$.18/ICH 

50th 

$- .25/ICH 

25th 

$- .66/ICH 


The data indicate that the majority of agriculture pro- 
grams cost the local districts less to operate than the average 
non- vocational program. If one examines the entire distribution 
of values, about 66% of the agriculture programs operate at a 
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cost requiring less local monies than that of the average non- 
vocational program, whereas about 35% operate at a cost 
requiring more local monies. For this index the range is 
again very large, indicating the disparity among and between 
the levels of district support required, 

4.2.2 Distribution Programs 

An analysis similar to that conducted on the agriculture 
programs was done for the distribution programs. In total, 
26 distribution programs were analyzed from the sample dis- 
tricts. The results are presented in Tables 4.9 through 4.16 


TABLE 4.9 

TOTAL COST OF DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS/ ICH 


Mean = 
Median = 
Range = 

$1. 
$1. 
$2. 

17/ICH 
06/ICH 
10/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 
50th 
25th 

$1. 
$1. 
$ . 

S8/ICH 
06/ICH 
76/ICH 


TABLE 4 . 10 

TOTAL COST OF DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS/YEAR 


Mean = 

$15,535/y 

Median = 

$12,956/y 

Range = 

o 

$60,727/y 

Percentiles 


75th 

$19,681/y 

50th 

$12,956/y 

25th 

$ 4,709/y 
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TABLE 4.11 

ADDED COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION PROGRAiMS/ ICH 


Mean = 

$.01/ ICH 

Median = 

$- . 13/ ICH 

Range = 

$2. 50/ ICH 

Pei>r-pni-.iies 


7 5th 

$.4 0/ ICH 

50th 

$- . 13/ICH 

25th 

$- . 59/ICH 


TABLE 4.12 

FOUNDATION AID/ ICH FOR SCHOOLS HAVING 
DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 


Mean = 

$. 

4 9/ ICH 

Median = 

$. 

50/ICH 

Range = 
< 

$. 

5 2/ ICH 

Percent lies 



75th 

$. 

54/ ICH 

50th 

$. 

50/ICH 

25th 

$. 

3 7/ ICH 


TABLE 4.13 

REIMBURSEMENT/ ICH FOR DISTRIBUTION PROGRA^^S 
AT A 50% RATE 


Mean « 

$. 

31/ICH 

Median = 

$. 

25/ICH 

Range = 

$• 

68/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$. 

44/ICH 

50th 

$. 

25/ICH 

25th 

$. 

20/ICH 


TABLE 4.14 


LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS/ ICH 
AT A 50% REIMBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean = 

$.57/ ICH 

Median = 

$ . 2 7/ ICH 

Range = 

$1. 92/ ICH 

Percentiles 


75th 

$.5 5/ ICH 

5 0th 

$ . 27/ICH 

2 5 th 

$- .OS/ICH 


TABLE 4.15 

LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT NON-VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS/ ICH FOR SCHOOLS OFFERING 
DISTRIBTUION PROGRAMS 


Mean = 

$.66/ ICH 

Median = 

$.65/ICH 

Range = 

$1. 15/ICH 

Percentiles 


75th 

$ . 78/ICH 

SOth 

$ .65/ICH 

25th 

$.38/ ICH 
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TABLE 4.16 

NET LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAMS/ I CH AT A 50% REIMBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean = 

$- . 29/ICH 

Median = 

$- . 40/ICH 

Range = 

$1.97/ICH 

Percentiles 


75th 

$.0 3/ICH 

50th 

$-. 40/ICH 

25th 

$- .81/ICH 


The data related to the distribution program area indicate 
that over half of the distribution programs require local 
effort, although it is not generally as great as that required 
to support non- vocational programs. The mean level of local 
effort to support the typical distribution program is $,37/ICH, 
while the same districts require $.66/ICH of dual effort to 
support the average non-vocational program. Both the mean and 
median are negative in regard to the net local effort. Not 
until the 75th percentile is reached does the net local 
effort value turn positive. Again^ however, the range is very 
broad, indicating the diversity in costs among the programs. 

4.2,3 Health Programs 

The analysis of the health programs was identical to that 
for the agriculture programs. Tables 4,17 through 4,24 present 
data related to these programs. The frequency of health pro- 
grams in Minnesota high schools is considerably less than that 
of some other program cluster areas. Only eight health pro- 
grams were found in the districts included in the sample. For 
that reason, the results of these data must be viewed with 
some caution. However, the results of the health cluster 
tend to generally follow those found in other areas and would 
suggest conformity to the general pattern. Health programs 
are generally offered in schools with lower non- vocational 
costs. The average cost for the non- vocational programs in 
districts offering health programs was v$1.03/ICH, 
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TABLE 4.17 


TOTAL COST OF HEALTH PROGRAMS/ ICH 


Mean - 

$1. 

08/ICH 

Median = 

$ . 

88/ICH 

Range = 

$1. 

52/ICH 

Percentiles 



7 5 th 

$1. 

78/ICH 

50th 

$ . 

88/ICH 

2 5 th 

$ . 

65/ICH 


TABLE 4.18 
TOTAL COST OF HEALTH PROGRAMS/YEAR 


Me an 

$ 6,428/y 

Median = 

$ 6,307/y 

Range = 

$11,697/7 

Percentiles 


75th 

$7,294/y 

50th 

$6,307/y 

25th 

$4,162/y 


TABLE 4.19 
ADDED COSTS OF HEALTH PROGRAMS/ ICH 


Mean = 

$.05/ICH 

Median 

$- .16/ICH 

Range = 

$2.00/ICH 

Percentiles 


75th 

$.48/ICH 

50th 

$- .16/ICH 

25th 

$-.62/ICH 
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TABLE 4.20 


FOUNDATION AID/ICH FOR SCHOOLS HAVING 
HEALTH PROGRAMSJ^ 


Mean 

Median 

Range 


$. 5 2/ICH 
$.43/ICH 
$. 52/ICH 


Percentiles 


75th 
50 th 
25th 


$. 58/ICH 
$ .43/ICH 
$.32/ICH 


TABLE 4.21 

REIMBURSEMENT/ I CH FOR HEALTH PROGRAMS 
AT A 50% RATE 


Mean = 

$. 

35/ICH 

Median = 

$. 

24/ICH 

Range = 

$. 

64/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$. 

5 3/ICH 

50th 

$. 

24/ICH 

25th 

$. 

12/ICH 
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TABLE 4.22 

LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT HEALTH PROGRAMS/ 1 CH 
AT A 50% REIMBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean 

Median 

Range 

Percentiles 


75 th 
50th 
25th 


$. 21/ICH 
$ . 23/ICH 
$ . 75/ICH 


$. 38/ICH 
$ .23/ICH 
$ . 12/ICH 


TABLE 4.23 

LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT NON- VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAiMS/ICH FOR SCHOOLS OFFERING 
HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Mean 

Median 

Range 

Percentiles 


75th 
50th 
25th 


$ . 51/ICH 
$. 38/ICH 
$ . 84/ICH 


$.62/ICH 
$. 38/ICH 
$. 21/ICH 
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TABLE 4.24 

NET LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT HEALTH PROGRAMS/ I CH 
AT A 50% REIMBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean = 

$-.29/ICH 

Median = 

$ - .4 0/ICH 

Range = 

$1.50/ICH 

Percentiles 


75th 

$.04/ICH 

50th 

$- .40/ICH 

25th 

$- .74/ICH 


The results of the health cluster area parallels those 
found in the distribution cluster. Although the health pro- 
grams are slightly less costly ($1.17/ICH vs. $1.08/ICH, mean 
value) and require less local effort for support C$-37/ICH vs. 
$.21/ICH, mean value), the net local effort required for the 
two cluster areas is identical. Again, however, the range of 
values is highly diverse and would suggest that some districts 
are being required to support health programs at a much greater 
rate than in other districts for similar programs. 

4.2,4 Consumer and Home Making Programs 

Twenty-two consumer and home making programs were found 
in the sample districts. The programs in this cluster area 
were generally categorized by high enrollments. These programs 
also generally had younger and less experienced and sub- 
sequently lower paid teachers. Since this factor accounts 
for about half of the total cost of a program, it significantly 
reduces the total cost. The combination of these two factors 
generally contributes to a lower per pupil cost. 

Tables 4.25 through 4.32 present data on programs in this 
cluster area. The average cost of non-vocational programs in 
schools offering consumer and home making programs was $1.12/ICH. 
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TABLE 4. 25 

TOTAL COST OF CONSUMER AND HOME MAKING PROGRAMS/ ICH 


Mean = 

$. 

,81/ ICH 

Median = 

$■ 

.50/ICH 

Range = 

$. 

.7 5/ ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$. 

,8 5/ ICH 

50th 

$. 

,50/ICH 

25tli 

$^ 

.41/ICH 


TADLE 4.26 

TOTAL COST OF CONSUMER AND HOME MAKING PROGRAMS/YEAR 


Mean = $ 30,543/y 

Median = $ 20,513/y 

Range = $179,731/y 

Percentiles 

75th = $37,346/y 

50th = $20,513/y 

25th = $12,434/y 


TABLE 4.2 7 

ADDED COSTS OF CONSUMER AND HOME MAKING PROGRAMS/ ICH 


Mean = 

$- 

. 30/ICH 

Median = 

$- 

.39/ ICH 

Range = 

$2 

.17/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$- 

. 19/ICH 

50th 

$- 

. 39/ ICH 

25th 

$- 

. 74/ICH 
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TABLi; 4.2 8 

FOUNDATION AID/TCH FOR SCHOOLS HAVING 
CONSUMER AND HOME MAKING PROGRAMS' 


Mean = 

$. 

, 53/ICH 

Median = 

$. 

, 55/ICH 

Range = 

$. 

, 51/ICH 

Percentiles 



7 5tli 


. 5 7/ICH 

50th 


. 55/ICH 

2 5 th 


.45/ICH 


TABLE 4.29 

REIMBURSEMENT/TCH FOR CONSUMER AND HOME MAKING 
PROGRAMS AT A S0% RATE 


Mean = 

$ 

. 21/ICH 

Median = 

$ 

. 15/ICH 

Range = 

$ 

.62/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$ 

. 23/ICH 

50th 

$ 

.15/ICH 

2 5th 

$ 

.11/ICH 


TABLE 4.30 


LOCAL CFFORT TO SUPPORT CONSUMER AND HOME MAKING 
PROGRAMS/ 1 CH AT A 50^. REIMBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean 

Median 

Range 

Percentiles 


75 th 
50th 
25th 


$.08/ICH 
$- . 12/ICH 
$. 99/ICH 


$ . 05/ICH 
$- . 12/ICH 
$- . 22/ICH 


TABLE 4.31 

LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT NON- VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS/ ICH FOR SCHOOLS OFFERING 
CONSUMER AND HOME MAKING PROGRAMS 


Mean = 

$. 

58/ICH 

Median = 

$. 

47/ICH 

Range = 

$1. 

15/ ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$. 

78/ICH 

50th 

$. 

47/ICH 

25th 

$. 

34 /ICH 
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TABLE 4.3 2 

NET LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT CONSUMER AND HOME MAKING 
PROGRAMS/ ICH AT A 50^ REIMBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean = 

$- 

. 51/ICH 

Median = 

$- 

. 54/ICH 

Range = 

$1 

.61/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$- 

. 37/ICH 

50th 

$- 

. 54/ICH 

25th 

$- 

. 85/ICH 
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The data on consumer and home making programs indicate that 
the majority of programs are supported without local effort. 
The actual distribution of values indicates that about 701 of 
the programs require no local effort. When comparing local 
effort for vocational vs. non-vocational programs, only two 
of twenty-two programs were found to require more local effort 
for support than did their non-vocational counterparts. No 
doubt, the large enrollments and low teacher salaries were 
significant factors in. these results. 

4.2.5 Occupational Home Economics 

Of the schools in the sample, only nine occupational home 
economics programs were obtained. The average cost of non- 
vocational programs for these districts offering occupational 
home economics was $1,02/ICH. Tables 4.33 through 4.40 present 
data on this program cluster area. 


TABLE 4.33 

TOTAL COST OF OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS/ICH 


Mean = 

$1. 

,19/ICH 

Median = 

$1, 

, 17/ICH 

Range = 

$2, 

,48/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$1. 

, 30/ICH 

50th 

$1, 

.17/ICH 

25th 

$ . 

, 60/ICH 


TABLE 4.34 

TOTAL COST OF OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS/YEAR 


Mean = 

$11,287/7 

Median = 

$10,299/7 

Range = 

$20,937/7 

Percentiles 


75th 

$12,470/7 

50th 

$10,299/7 

25th 

$ 4,351/7 
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TABLE 4.35 

ADDED COSTS OF OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS/ ICH 


Mean = 

$-.01/ICH 

Median = 

$. 03/ICH 

Range = 

$3.11/ICH 

Percentiles 


75th 

$.23/ICH 

50th 

$. 03/ICH 

25th 

$-.57/ICH 


TABLE 4.36 

FOUNDATION AID/ ICH FOR SCHOOLS HAVING 
OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Me an = 

$.54/ ICH 

Median = 

$.52/ICH 

Range = 

$.37/ICH 

Percentiles 


7Sth 

$.57/ICH 

50th 

$.52/ICH 

25th 

$.44/ICH 


• Author Blackle dge. Blackle dgri and Kelly > . . D ate Pub, 196? 

^> Pubtither South-Weatern Publishing Co.. 5101 Madison Road. Cincinnati, OH 45227 
Teaah^t or Student Material Student CoBt $2#12 ^Len^jth 103 pams 
Grade Leve I Secondary . y bug gee ted Time of Use ; 

^ OBJECTIVES: . . - . ' ' " . ^ * 


SUMMARy DESCRIPTION : Chkpters on job opportunities, pick your goal, sunaer 
emplo^entf selling your talents, how to\irrlte^a letter of application, a<iid 
personal Interviews. / ' 

AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: ' . • 


. > 
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< ■ 


o . , - -• 
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TABLE 4.37 

REIMBURSEMENT/ I CH FOR OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
PROGRAiMS AT A 50% RATE 


Mean = 

$.38/ICH 

Median = 

$. 35/ICH 

Range = 

$.37/ICH 

Percentiles 


75th 

$.40/ICH 

50th 

$. 35/ICH 

25th 

$.16/ICH 


TABLE 4.38 

LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
PROGRAMS/ I CH AT A 501 REIMBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean = 

$.28/ICH 

Median = 

$.2 6/ICH 

Range = 

$1.44/ICH 

Percentiles 


7 5th 

$.37/ICH 

50th 

$.26/ICH 

25th 

$.20/ICH 
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TABLE 4.39 

LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT NON-VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS/ICH FOR 
SCHOOLS OFFERING OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 


Mean = 
Median 

Range = 

$. 
$. 
$1, 

, 66/ICH 
, 63/ICH 
, 15/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 
50th 
25th 

$. 
$. 

$. 

, 6 5/ICH 
, 63/ICH 
, 38/ICH 


TABLE 4.40 

NET LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONaMICS 
PROGRAMS/ICH AT A 50% REIMBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean = 

$-. 

, 39/ICH 

Median = 

$- 

.32/ICH 

Range = 

$2, 

.15/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$-. 

, 13/ICH 

50th 

$- 

.32/ICH 

2 5th 


. 8S/ICH 
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The data relative to the occupational home economics 
cluster area indicate that about two-thirds of these programs 
require local effort. The range of values, again, points 
out the disparity among districts in the required support. Less 
than 25% of the occupational home economics programs require 
more local support than the average non-vocational programs. 

4.2.6 Office Programs 

Office programs are some of the more frequently appearing 
programs in the sample schools. For this cluster; 38 programs 
were analyzed. The results are presented in Tables 4.41 
through 4.48. The average cost of non-vocational programs 
in schools offering office programs was $1.13/ICH. 


TABLE 4-41 
TOTAL COST OF OFFICE PROGRAMS/ ICH 


Mean = 

$1. 

31/ICH 

Median = 

$1. 

18/ICH 

Range = 

$3. 

4 2/ ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$1. 

5 5/ ICH 

50th 

$1. 

18/ICH 

25th 


85/ICH 


TABLE 4.4 2 
TOTAL COST OF OFFICE PROGRAMS/YEAR 


Mean = $14,806/y 

Median = $ 9,705/y 

Range = $56,554/y 

Percentiles 

75th = $l9,242/y 

50th = $ 9,705/y 

25th = $ 5,258,/ 
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TABLE 4.4 3 


ADDED COSTS OF OFFICE PROGRAMS/ ICH 


Me an = 

$ 

,18/ICH 

Median = 

$ 

. 04/ICH 

Range = 

$3 

.23/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$ 

.54/ICH 

50th 

$ 

.04/ICH 

25th 

$ 

.36/ ICH 


TABLE 4.4 4 

FOUNDATION AID/ ICH FOR SCHOOLS HAVING OFFICE PROGRAiMS 


Mean = 

$. 

,4 9/ ICH 

Median = 

$^ 

.49/ ICH 

Range = 

$. 

,51/ ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$^ 

.5 5/ ICH 

50th 

$. 

,4 9/ ICH 

25th 

$■ 

.41/ICH 


TABLE 4.45 

REIMBURSEMENT/ ICH FOR OFFICE PROGRAMS AT A 501 RATE 


Mean = 

$. 

, 37/ICH 

Median = 

$. 

, 37/ICH 

Range = 

$1, 

, 19/ ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$^ 

.50/ICH 

50th 

$. 

, 37/ICH 

2 5 th 

$. 

, 21/ICH 
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TABLE 4.46 

LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT OFFICE PROGRAMS/ICH 
AT A S0% REIMBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean = 
Median = 
Range = 

$.45/ICH 
$. 36/ICH 
$2.S6/ICH 

Percentiles 


75th 
50th 
25th 

-$.S5/ICH 
$. 36/ICH 
$ . 06/ICH 


TABLE 4.4 7 

LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT NON- VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS/ICH 
FOR SCHOOLS OFFERING OFFICE PROGRAMS 


Mean = 

$. 

63/ICH 

Median = 

$. 

62/ICH 

Range = 

$1. 

IS/ICH 

Percentiles 



7Sth 

$. 

76/ICH 

SOth 

$. 

62/ICH 

2Sth 

$. 

37/ICH 


o 
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TABLE 4.48 


NET LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT OFFICE PROGRAMS/ ICH 
AT A 50% REIMBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean 

Median 

Range 


$- . 19/ICH 
$-..31/ ICH 
$2.49/ICH 


Percentiles 


75 th 
5 0 th 
2 5 th 


$.11/ICH 
$- .31/ICH 
$- .58/ ICH 


The majority, nearly 80%, of the office programs require 
local effort for support. The mean amount required was $.45/ICi. 
About 70% of the programs require less local effort than non- 
vocational programs in the same district. Nevertheless, the 
pattern of disparity is still evident. While some districts 
are spending approximately $1.50/ICH of local monies more 
for the office programs than the average non-vocational program.. 
other district^ are spending nearly a dollar less per 
instruct ional 'Contact hour . 

4.2.7 Trade and Industrial Programs 

The most expensive programs are those of the trade and 
industrial cluster area. These programs, at an average cost 
of $1.68/ICH, are $.35/ICH higher than the next most expensive 
cluster area, that of agriculture. Also, these programs are 
the most numerous in the sample districts. Forty-three such 
programs were analyzed. These programs are generally character- 
ized by lower enrollments and substantial equipment and facility 
expense. Tables 4.49 through 4.56 present data on the cluster 
area. The average cost of non-vocational programs in districts 
offering trade and industrial programs was $1.04/ICH. 
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TABLIi 4,4 9 

TOTAL COST OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMS/ ICH 


Mean = 

$1, 

68/ ICH 

Median = 

$1, 

. 3 7/ ICH 

Ranj^e = 

$3, 

. 13/ ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$1. 

,9 6/ ICH 

5 0 th 

$1. 

, 37/ICH 

25th 

$ . 

, 89/ ICH 


TABLE 4.5 0 

TOTAL COST OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMS/YEAR 


Me an = 

$15, 603/y 

Median = 

$12, 394/y 

Range 

$64, 665/y 

Percent iles 


7Sth 

$18 , 2 08/y 

50th 

$12,394/y 

25th 

$ 7,627/y 


TABLE 4. 51 

ADDED COST OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRAiMS/ ICH 


Mean = 

$.64/ ICH 

Median 

$ . 25/ICH 

Range = 

$3. 16/ ICH 

Percentiles 


75th 

$1. 02/ICH 

50th 

$ .25/ICH 

25th 

$-. 17/ICH 
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TABLE 4.52 

FOUNDATION AID/ICH FOR SCHOOLS HAVING 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMS 


Mean = 


. 51/ICH 

Median = 

$ 

.49/ICH 

Range = 

$ 

,. 72/ICH 

Pe rcentiles 



75th 

$ 

- 55/ICH 

50th 

$ 

.49/ICH 

2 5 th 

$ 

. 41/ICH 


TABLE 4,53 

REIMBURSEMENT/ I CH FOR TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRAMS AT A 5 0?^ RATE 


Mean = 

$ 

.49/ICH 

Median = 

$ 

.32/ICH 

Range = 

$1 

. 01/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$ 

.46/ICH 

5 0th 

(5' 

. 32/ICH 

25th 

$ 

. 2 5/ICH 
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TABLE 4.54 

LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRAi\'S/ICil AT A 5O0 RfilMBURSE/.lONT RATE 


Mean = 
Median = 
Range = 

."!.•. 

$. 
$2. 

6S/ICH 
50/lCH 
0 5/lCH 

Percentiles 



75th 
50th 
25th 

$1. 

$.. 

02/ICH 
50/ICH 
06/ICH 


TABLE 4.5 5 

LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT NON-VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS/ICH 
FOR SCHOOLS OFFERING TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRAivlS 


Me an = 

$. 

, 54/ICH 

Median = 

$. 

.48/ICH 

Range = 

$1, 

, 26/ICH 

Percentiles 



75th 

$. 

,65/ICH 

SO^h 

$■ 

.48/ICH 

25th 

$■ 

. 28/ICH 


o 

ERIC 
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TABLO 4 . 56 

NET LOCAL EFFORT TO SUPPORT TRADG AMD INDUSTRIAL 
PROGIUMS/TCH AT A 50% RGIi'IBURSEMENT RATE 


Mean 

S 

$. 14/ICH 

Median 


,$ - . 15/IC[I 

Range 

s 

$2„G1/ICM 

Percent iles 



7 5 th 

s 

$. 54/ICH 

50th 

s 

$- . 15/ICH 

25th 


$ - .44/ICH 


Although tlie trade and industrial programs are the most 
expensive, about 20% of them operate witii no local effort. On 
the other hand, over 255 require more than $1.00/ICH of local 
effort. In terms of net local effort, nearly half of the pro- 
grams require more local effort than comparable non - vocat ional 
programs. As with all otiier program cluster areas ^ the 
variability among programs is very evident, giving rise to the 
inequity of local effort among districts. 


4.3 Simulaticii Alternatives 

In viewing the results of the previous section, it was 
evident that a substantial problem existed as related to the 
disparity of added costs and local effort amo:ig the districts. 
Since the Division of Vocational and Technical Education does 
not have control over tlie foundation aid program, but does 
over the reimbursement rates, a number of questions were in- 
vestigated relative to possible modification and subsequent 
effect in tlie area of reimbursement rates. 

For current operating expenses, excluding capital outlay, 
the current reimbursement rate is 50% of salaries, travel and 
certain other expenditures, but excludes supplies. From 
observation of the data, the 50% rate generally more than off- 
sets the added cost of tlie vocational programs. For this 
reason, it was logical to ask the question, 'V/hat effect would 
a reduced rate, for example a 'iO% reimbursement rate, have 
upon the results?" Closely tied to this question were the 
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following: What effect v/ould a "flat reimbursement of $-50/ICH 
and $.30/ICH have? Tliis rate would not be related to the major 
cost variable, teacher salaries, by a percentage factor, but 
would be simply a 'flat' rate paid to all programs. A final 
question for invest i^^.cit ion relaced to the impa:t of the different 
salary scliedules and placement of teacliers upon such. A final 
simulation alternative set all teacher salaries at a base 
figure of i5lO , 000 , regardless of experience ; together with the 
current 50'^ reimbursement late. These alternatives were then 
simulated and the results are pi'esented in this section. 

Tables 4- 57 through 4.62 present data relative to the simu- 
lation options- These tables are similar to those presented in 
the previous section of the report, except that tables containing 
data on foundation aids and non- vocational programs cost v/ere 
not included- Tlie simulation alternatives had no effect upon 
these factors and, iience . their deletion from this section^ 
Mean and median figures related to the SO^c reimbursement are 
the same as those appearing in tlie previous section of this 
report . 

Table 4,57 presents data relative to the total cost of 
operating programs/ ICH . The simulation options are presented 
together with mean and median values for each program cluster 
area. Since the cost of the program is independent of the 
patterns or amount of i*eimbursement , the cost figures for all 
but the $10,000 option are constant and as previously given. 
This table does, however, provide for easy comparison of cost 
among and between program clusters. As already identified in 
this report, and as can be seen from the data, consumer and 
home making p ;ogra:i\s were the least expensive, v;hile trade and 
industrial progra-ns were the most expensive. In fact, both 
the mean and median values for trade and industrial programs 
were more than double their counterpart values for consumer 
and home makinp When the $10,000 salary simulation option 
was employed, some slight changes in cost/ICM is noted. In 
making any comparison, one should recall that the mean value 
presented is the meaii of the average hourly cost and is not 
necessarily the same figure as would be obtained by dividing 
all costs by the total number of hours. Likewise, the median 
is the midpoint of the . di s tribution of average hourly costs. 
Trade and industrial programs remain the most cos tly , both 
mean and median, ivhile consumer and home making remain the 
least expensive. The range of values between the high and low 
expenditure programs remain much the same also. However, some 
changes in rank position of nean and/or median values are 
observed. 
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Table 4,58 presents the average of the total cost of 
program cluster areas for the 1971-72 school year. As in the 
case of Table 4,57, changes in the reimbursement rates do not 
affect the total costs. The results generally follow the same 
pattern as in Table 4,57, In comparing the patterns between 
the two tables, one must recall that the most expensive pro- 
gram on a per hour basis is not necessarily the most expensive 
on a per year basis ; as the number of students is an inter- 
vening variable . 

The results of the simulation options on the added cost 
variable are presented in Table 4,59. The changes in reimburse- 
ment rates, again> Jiave no affect upon the costs. When the 
$10,000 salary option is considered^ the mean of the added 
costs increases for all program cluster areas except occupational 
home economics. The negative sign (-) indicates that there 
is no added cost for t]ie mean or median values. In comparing 
the 50% reimbursement options (current costs) to the $10,000 
salary option, no cliange in the pattern of negative signs is 
noted, although the values change slightly. 

Table 4.60 indicates the reimbursement rates given the 
various simulation options. The 30% reimbursement rate values 
are simply 6/10 of the 50% reimbursement value. The $,50/ICH 
and $.30/ICH rates are constant across all programs. 

The local effort to support vocational programs/ICH is 
shown in Table 4.61. Local effort is required for all program 
cluster areas except for the median value of the consumer and 
home making programs for both the 50% and 30% options. If 
the reimbursement rate is changed to $,50/ICH, negative local 
effort values appear for the health cluster (median value 
only) and for consumer and home making (both mean and median). 
In examining the distribution of the local effort values at 
a 50% rate for consumer and home making programs, this variable 
remains negative until nearly the 80th percentile is reached. 
An even larger proportion of negative values are contained in 
the $,50/ICH distribution. In contrasting the distribution 
of values frr consumer and home making to the distribuiton of 
values for i :adc and industrial, a major difference is noted. 
As indicated b/ the previous data, trade and industrial pro- 
grams were the most expensive/ ICil and this fact is reflected 
in the high local effort. For the 50% reimbursement rate, 
only 16% of the local effort values were negative with an even 
smaller percentage negative for the 30% rate. Using the $,50/ICM 
simulation rate, slightly over 25% of the values were negative. 
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Table 4.62 presents the net local effort for the program 
cluster areas of tlie various simulation options. The pattern 
of data in tliis table parallels tl\at of Table 4 61, Reducing 
the reimbursement rate from SOI to 30?j would still leave only 
the trade and industrial program cluster with a positive net 
local effort (mean value). All other mean and median valueo , 
except the mean value for agriculture would be negative. 
These data indicate that no one uniform reimbursement rate 
could be applied to all program areas and all districts witli 
a resulting equal effort being required of all districts. 
On the contrary^ any uniform pattern of reimbursement aid 
produces vast disparities among the amount of local effort 
required of the districts Likewise it also creates a dis- 
parity among the program cluster areas as evidenced by the 
data in this chapter. If the philosophy governing state aid 
to districts for vocational programs is to acliieve an equity 
of effort among and between districts and programs as well 
as compensating for added costs tlie method of assistance 
must be able to account for individual program costs as 
well as variable costs among and between districts. 


4.4 Area Vocat ional -Technical Institute Resu lts 

This study also examined costs of programs in the AVTI's, 
Data were collected from seven AVTI s. The basic methodology 
that was applied to secondary programs vias also used with the 
post - secondary schools To distribute overhead costs to the 
various programs, program cluster units within the AVTI were 
assumed to be instructional units. In this way the larger 
AVTI s with specific departmental overlicad costs could be 
associated with the given program, cluster area as well as 
accounting for general overhead of the total AVTI's, Certain 
administrative costs of the district v/hich serves as the 
administrative unit for the AVTI v/ere also charged against 
the programs. 

Table 4 63 presents the results of the AVTI analysis. 
The table contains a distribution of tlie costs/ICH of the seven 
program cluster areas. The costs are arranged in a frequency 
distribution and are not ordered according to the AVTI in 
which they v/ere found. For tlie AVTI no added cost or net 
local effort values are appropriate to calculate since there 
does not exist a comparative non- vocat ional cost value. This 
portion of tlie program was sui^pressed and only basic cost data 
were produced, Tiie data of the table reflect many of the same 
results seen in the secondary schools Except for occupational 
home economics, v/liich lias only three cost values, the most 
expensive program cluster areas are agriculture, technical and 
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TABLE 4.63 
AVTI PROGRAM CLUSTER COST/ICH 
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trade and ineustrlcil. The range of costs/IClI varies considerably 
among the individual program within a cluster area For example, 
between the low and higli cost agriculture programs a $1.01 
differential is noted. Office programs has the greatest range - 
$1 51. Even thougli this range is substantial it is nevertheless 
considerably smaller than that wliicli was usually found in the 
secondary programs. In comparing the cost/ICH of like cluster 
areas in the AVTI's vs the secondary schools v/ith the exception 
of the mean cost for occupational liome economics all other 
program areas operate at a lower mean cost in the AVTI*s than 
in the secondary schools. Since the pattern of funding the 
programs in the AVTl s is different from that in secondary 
schools, no further analysis of tlie AVTI data was done 


4.5 Summary 

This chapter presented results of costs and other cost 
relationships. Tlie results focused mainly on vocational pro- 
grams in the secondary schools althougli a very brief look 
was taken at post - secondary programs also .. Tlie results show a 
vast disparity among cost/ICH for prop.rams within and between 
program cluster areas Tlie distribution of values for the 
cost/ICH of any one of the program cluster areas tends to form 
a flat*, somewhat rectangular distribution rather than a 
normal curve v/ith many values clustering about the mean In 
some instances considerable differences were found betv/een 
the mean and median values also indicating the non-normality 
of the distribution. Iv^iile the range of cost/ICH was large in 
absolute value the percentage difference between the high and 
low values were often 100% 200% 300% and. in some cases, ranged 
as hi^ as 400% and 500% V/hat this meant then was that for 
given programs whicli had been expected to be fairly uniform in 
cost, showed wide disparity The cost of likj programs in two 
districts may vary in magnitude by a factor of 500% or more. 
Two major factors v/ere shown to contribute to this variance: 
teacher salaries and number of students served. Actual teacher 
salaries were shovm to account for only about half of the total 
program cost The remaining portion of costs could be attributed 
to such factors as supplies physical plant, central and build 
ing administrative overhead and a number of other costs. 

In tlie case of post - secondary programs many similar results 
were found However thr^ variance of cost/ICH did not have as 
wide a range nor were mean costs as great. The general pattern 
of relative cost differentials among the cluster areas follov/ed 
much the same pattern in both secondary and post -secondary 
institutions 
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"/hen one considers the various cost relationships beyond 
the basic cost/ICH many interesting results were obtained for 
secondary schools. In the area of ad.led vocational costs some 
programs were shovm to operate at a negative cost i,e the 
vocational program cost \/as less than the average cost of non- 
vocational programs Ap.ain tlie range in values was great 
indicating the vast diver!?5ity of program cost Tlie analysis 
of thi^ study contained a major assumption regarding the dis- 
position of foundation aids. The study calculations assumed 
that foundation aid follows the student and should be 
credited against tiie class for wlucli the student is enrolled 
for the proportion of time for which he is enrolled ^ This 
analysis then led to the local effort and net local effort 
si tuat ions 

In summary the results indicated that the present pattern 
of reimbursement aid to districts does not provide for either 
an equitable means of defraying added cost among and between 
programs and program cluster areas or among and between dis- 
tricts. It would appear that if the gc5al of providing state 
vocational aid is to absorb the added costs of programs a 
new means of funding must >)C-'ised v/liich v;ill compensate 
districts on an indivv^'ual aii)t' ict and individual program 
basis ratTier than on one statewi i..- m.ethod. 


CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


5>1 General Summary 

The objective of this study has been to derive reliable 
estimates for the cost of vocational education in terms of 
both the average cost and added cost differences between 
vocational and non- vocational programs in secondary education, 
as well as average cost of AVTI programs. This study was under- 
taken at the request of the Minnesota State Board of Vocational 
Education which sought cost data concerning both vocational 
program costs in secondary and post- secondary schools in 
Minnesota; 

To facilitate the understanding of this report, a number 
of conceptual issues relating to cost analysis were discussed 
in Chapter I. These concepts included the nature of cost (all 
costs being opportunity costs) and the distinction between costs 
and expenditures and between average and added costs. 

Chapter II reviewed a number of studies relating to cost 
estimates of vocational education. The wide variation in the 
estimating procedures was indicative of substantial confusion 
in many quarters concerning the costs that should be considered 
and how certain costs (such as capital outlay) should be cal- 
culated. Those surveys also indicated substantial variation 
in expenditures by vocational schools for the different programs, 
even when per student costs were calculated. The reference 
data further suggest a rather consistent trend toward increased 
costs for vocational education. 

Chapter III discussed the methodology of this study, its 
sampling and data analysis procedures. Definitions and 
operational formulae were developed for both basic and derived 
variables. Certain assumptions of the methodology were also 
presented . 

Chpater TV presented the results of the analysis in terms 
of a number of variables. Several simulations were also pre- 
sented to explore how various funding levels would effect present 
reimbursement patterns . 
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5,2 Major Conclusions Generated from the Data 

This section of the study presents the raajor conclusions 
which can be dravv^n from the results presented in Chapter IV. 
Many other points of factual information were also presented 
in Chapter IV, although they are not set forth in this section 
on major conclusions. 

1. The long-held belief that vocational programs are 
more costly tha'n yion-vocational programs loas 
generally substantiated by the study. 

Study methodology formulated a deri\^ed statistic called 
"added cost". A positive (+) sign added cost indicated that 
vocational programs were more expensive than the average non- 
vocational program. A negative (-) sign indicated the reverse 
to be true. For the seven program cluster areas, three areas 
(agriculture, office, and trade and industrial) showed both the 
mean and median added cost/TCH to be positive. Two additional 
areas (distribution and health) showed the mean to be positive 
but the median to be negative. For occupational home economics 
the mean w^as only slightly negative (-.Ol/ICH) and the median 
remained positive. Only the consumer and home making cluster 
area showed both the mean and nedian value to be negative. Only 
a slight change in value and no cliange in sign (+ or -) direction 
was noted when the $10,000 teacher salary simulation option was 
investigated . 

2. The total cDst of vocational programs/instructional 
contact hour varied widely among the seven program 
cluster areas* 

The most expensive cluster area was trade and industrial, 
with a mean and median value of $1.68/ICiI and $1.35/ICH 
respectively . Consumer and home making programs were the 
least expensive, with a cost of $,81/ICH and $.50/ICH for the 
mean and median values. Following trade and industrial in 
decreasing cost order were agriculture ^ office, occupational 
home economics, distribution and health cluster areas. 

3. The number of students served per teacher and 
teacher salary costs are the two major variables 
in determining cost/instructional contact hour. 

These factors also account for much of the variability among 
and between programs. For example, all other factors held 
constant, for two like programs, one operating with 10 students 
and the other witli 20 students, the cost/lCH of the former would 
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be twice tluit of the latter. Similarily, all other factors held 
constant for two like programs; if a teacher's salary were 
$8,000 for one and $16,00b for the other, a substantial increase 
in cost/ICH would bo attributable to the latter, although not 
necessarily double. 

4. Direct vocational in.:tructiorial nalary costa h)ere 
found to account for approximate Lu one^half of the 
total progva?n cost/instructional contact hour. 

It has been widely held and factually known that personnel 
salaries constitute the r.iajor expenditure to school districts. 
Certain salary costs to districts, such as superintendent, 
clerical, principals, guidance, custodial, etc. were prorated 
as an overhead or related expense cost to the vocational program. 
Certain other costs, such as insurance > telephone, fuel, etc. 
were also prorated to the vocational programs < These prorated 
costs, together with other direct costs, such as supplies, 
capital outlay 3 etc., constituted approximately 50^- of the 
cost/ICH, while the otlier 50-5 was direct teacher salary cost. 

5. Because of Icgcs than ^'optimal ' student enrollments^ 
many vocational programs are operating at a high 
cost/instructional contact hour. 

This conclusion follows closely that of /^3, Optimal enroll- 
ment was taken to be state recommended cji-rollments . Many more 
programs were found to be under optimal enrollment than above. 

6, In comparing cost/instructional contact hour of 
operations of like cluster areas in secondary 
schools versus the Area Vooational'Tecknical 
Institutes^ there is generally a lower cost/ 
iyistvuctioyxal contact hr uv associated with the 
Area Vocational-Technical Institute. 

This may well be due in part to specialization and efficiency 
of operation. Generally, enrollments in programs of the AVTI's 
were more nearly at optimal levels than in the secondary schools. 

7, Although a 50% reimbursement rate is generally 
utiliti(?.d across all vocational programs^, the 
reimbursemeyit/instructional contact hour varies 
considerably among the cluster areas* 
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Reimbursoment/ ICH varied from a high of $.49/ICH (mean) 
value for trade and industrial programs to a low of $.21/ ICH 
(mean) value for consumer and home making programs. 

5. Secondary vocational progvawe require lojal effort 
(local tax moneif) in addition to state foundation 
aid and vocational reimburaement aid for their 
operations. 

The amount of local effort varied considerably among pro- 
gram cluster areas, with all areas (mean values) requiring 
support. Trade and industrial programs required the most local 
effort ($.68/ICH), while consumer and home making programs 
required the least ($.08/ICH). 

9. The present state formula for' vocational program 
reimbursement does not equitably compensate for the 
wide cost range among and between the various types 
of vocational programs. 

Recall that this study contained two important assumptions 
from which the above statement was derived: 1) an equitable 
means of state compensation would defray the added cost of the 
vocational program(s), and 2) that both foundation aid and 
vocational reimbursement aid should be considered as sources 
of revenue for the districts to offset its vocational program 
costs. This conclusion appears fully warranted when one examines 
the range of costs and local effort among and between programs. 
For example, using mean values of local effort, it costs, on 
the average, $.OS/ICH for a district to offer a consumer and 
home making program, whereas it costs $.68/TCH or an 800%-»' 
increase to offer trade and industrial programs. In viewing 
the distributions of values within other program cluster areas, 
similar results were obtained. 

10. The fact that the present reimbursement system is 
inequitable may have hadj or could have^ a damaging 
influence upon the types of vocational programs 
offered in the secondary schools. 

It would appear that if such a system is permitted to maintain 
itself as is, the inequity of local effort requirements may force 
districts to, at least in some part, make decisions about program 
offerings on the basis of financial impact upon the district 
rather than manpower or student needs. Current financial 
pressures upon local districts are increasing, and districts are 
looking more and more to the state for financial assistance. 
Only a brief analysis by local administrators as to the requirements 
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of local monies might, ini-lucnce their decision to engage in pro- 
grams which require lesser amounts of local resources. 


5 . 3 Recommendatio n^s Generated From the Data 

The conclusions stated in Section 5.2 point to the need for 
expanded investigation into tlic funding mechanism utilized by 
the state of Minnesota for vocational education. Although the 
study was originally designed to investigate alternative funding 
patterns, the re-direction of the study on April 12, 1972 per- 
mitted only a surface investigation into the funding patterns 
via simulation techniques presented in Cliapter IV. These simu- 
lations proved to be generally ineffective in reducing the funding 
disparities among and between programs and program cluster areas. 
For these reasons, the following recommendations are made: 

1. That a method of funding secondary vocational programs 
in the state of Minnesota be devised such that the 
cost differentials among p^'ograms and among districts 
be accounted for individually. 

The present pattern of financial aid to districts which 
pays a "flat" reimbursement rate placed significant burden upon 
some districts relative to otlier districts. To fulfill the 
assumed condition of defraying added cost and maintaining 
equity of Icoal effort, an "individualized" formula will be 
necessary. This formula could then account for individual 
teacher salary differentials, direct costs, individual district 
overhead costs, as well as recommended and actual enrollment 
differentials amonf; programs. 

As That within the revised funding formula of ffl^ 
above J a provioicn be retained for the granting 
of financial incentive for certain situations. 

As current society places an increasing emphasis upon 
vocational education^ the public secondary schools will likely 
be faced with increased demands for service within this area. 
Coupled with this will probably be increased competition for 
financial resources within the school districts. To meet this 
challenge of program demand, some means of state sponsored 
incentive should be available, especially for unique start-up 
and Capital outlay costs. In add44ion> certain other incentives 
might be beneficial to either expand or upgrade quality of 
programs throughout the state. 
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S. That the formula he devised such as to 
enooiwage optimal program enrollments. 

The vocational programs as approved by the state of Minnesota 
carry with them recommended optimal enrollments. The actual 
enrollment has a direct effect upon the cost/ICH. Maintaining all 
other variables fixed, doubling the enrollment will reduce the 
cost/ICH by one-half. However, program quality may also be related 
to enrollment. A range of enrollment about the optimal figure 
must be determined so districts are not merely financially rewarded 
for larger class size. In some of the smaller districts of the 
state, certain other provisions or incentives may be necessary, 
as these districts may not be able to support programs at or 
near optimal enrollments. 

C. That the funding formula devised he a 
dynamic model which will account for 
changes in the economy and financing 
of local districts. 

Any funding model to be useful over time must be sensitive 
to the changing economies and/or program factors. The sharp 
upward trend in all education costs suggests that a static 
formula would soon prove inadequate. Likewise, overhead factors 
and programmatic changes at the local and state levels should 
be a built-in consideration of the model. 

D. That the Division of Vocational Education 
conduct annual analysis to determine 
vocational costs and the continued 
appropriateness of the funding formula. 

As the Division adopts new funding methods, additional 
reporting could be made available for vocational programs. If 
annual analysis were done, adjustments could then be incorporated 
into the funding formula to maintain its accuracy. 

2. Thatj to the eo:tent possihle, the personnel of the 
Division of Vocational Education perform an 
approval and quality control function rather than 
a financial accounting function. 

Although not specifically a charge of the study, through 
examination of the data, forms, etc, and Interaction with 
numerous individuals, it was evident that Division personnel 
spend considerable time in accounting functions. If a formula 
could be devised such that the majority of the accounting 
functions could be done by the Financial Aid Section, Division 
personnel could devote more time to program approval and control 
functions • 
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3. That the Division of Vocational Education call 
attention to appropriate deQioion-makevs loithin 
the Department of Education ao to the continued 
need for a program budgeting-accounting system 
within the educational institutions of the state. 

A major difficulty encountered by this study was to 
"interpret" line item amounts to programs. Although no single 
program accounting system would necessarily furnish all the 
data required for this type of study, accounting by such a 
system would have done much to simplify data retrieval. The 
Division has moved to institute a program planning and accounting 
system for specific vocational costs covered under the reimburse- 
ment formula and it would appear that this system cannot reach 
its full potential until both the Department and local districts 
more extensively utilize a program-oriented approach. 
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CHAPTER I 
BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

VMscoT\Gin has been and continues to be a leader in 
delivery of vocational and technical education at the 
poij I -jjecondary level. The. state system of vocational edu- 
cation began in 1911 as the second phase of a ''democratic 
education" proposed by Dr? . Charles McCarthy, who was the 
legislative librarian at the time. The first phase of Mc- 
Carthy's "democratic education" ^^esulted in the University 
Extension program at the University ol V/isconsin. McCar^thy 
believed that education must reach all the people--not 
merely those wlio could survive the grade hurdles of the 
elementally scliool, or the "units" of the high school pro- 
gram, or the "semester credit hours" of college. He was 
sincerely concerned about the dropouts. To these unfortu- 
nates he did not want to give merely skills or a higher 
rate of productivity; he wanted to make them better workmen, 
better citizens, better men."^ 

In 1910, McCarthy presented his comprehensive plan 
for IJnivoi^sit y Extension and Vocational '['raining to Presi- 
dent Van Hise of tho. University of.* Wisconsin i.n a six page 
lettoi^. Tlie r.ir'r.;1 parYir^roph indicates 1:l"ie general charac- 


1 

.fo:.;oi)!i \ \ . ;:cC;ivney . "The Pol i tics of Vocational 
!:dnc.it ioM in W i r.coiu'. i n , 1^J09-1 9G7 . " ( Ph . D . Dissertation, 
I'll iv T". ' ^ y <.'!' W : ;;cHM\:.v! n , 19(.j7, p.GG.) 
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ter of the plan. 

I herewith submit a plan which I believe will 
be useful in the relation of the university to the 
industrial conditions in the state. We have the 
university extension reaching out from above just 
as the short course reached out from above to agri- 
cultural conditions, but how will this continue? 
How shall we build up a solid system of vocational 
training in the state? Shall it be done through 
the state superintendent * s office , or shall it be 
done through some separate office in the state , or 
shall it be done through the university? The plan 
submitted involves the cooperation of the univer- 
sity with some state department for the building 
of the system of vocational classes in this state. 

This plan preceded the Report of the Commission on 
Industrial and Agricultural Training of 1911. The conunis- 
sion was set up by Joint Resolution No. 53 to investigate 
industrial and agricultural training. Dr. Charles McCarthy, 
a member of the Commission, was designated by the Commis- 
sion (as a sub-committee) to write the report on industrial 
education. The Report of the Commission was presented to 
Governor Francis E. McGovern on January 10, 1911. McCarthy's 
passionate conception of bringing education to those not 
reached by existing educational facilities found full ex- 
pression in this document. The report furnished the basis 
for ceaseless activity of promoting vocational education 
in which he engaged until his death in 1921. 

The report also provided the philosophy and the 


2 

Edward A. Fitzpatrick, McCARTKY OF WISCONSIN (New 
York-: Colunib-ia University Press, 19UU). Appendix II. 
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framework for vocational and technical education in Wiscon- 
sin. Many concerns of vocational education were explicitly 
discuGSod in this report. A nominal tuition was recommend- 
ed. The report was skeptical of the practice of selling 
articles made by pupils as was done, for example, by the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls. Experimental work was to 
be encouraged even though it was costly: "The creation of 
curiosity, the awakening of instinct (presumably of inven- 
tiveness) and the encouragement of originality should al- 
ways be undertaken as a necessary part of any trade instruc- 
tion." Instruction was to be carried on by "tasks" which 
could provide incentive, stimulate progress according to 
individual capacity, and provide an adjustable curriculum 
to meet the needs of widely varying individuals and the 
different amounts of time available. Moreover, somewhat in 
advance of its time, vocational guidance was recommende 

There was considerable emphasis throughout the r 
port on the need for the right kind of teachers. The ordi- 
nary school teacher did not know much about industry, and 
the practical man did not know how to teach. 

As a result of the recommendations in this report^ 
the legislature passed the first comprehensive or state- 
wide continuation school laws in the United States. 

^REPORT or THE COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRAININC;. (Madison: Democrat Pi'inLing Company, 
1 ! ) . Part L . 


Bill A» U60 created tlvi ^tatc Board of Industrial rMucation 
in 1911, to supervise the system of continuation schools 
largely through control cf stc^tc aid. Mandatory establish- 
ment of local Boards of Industrial Education was legis- 
lated. A separate local tax up to one-Iialf mill was pro- 
vided for, the exact levy to be determined by the local 
Board of Industrial Education. Two bills (A. 518 and 
A. S2G) provided for the compult"'.ory education of children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. In 1913, Assem- 
bly Bill *-k7 8 increased the number of industrial education 
schools from thirty to forty-five. In 1915 legislation 
raised the compulsory age and the mininmm amount of time 
that compulsory aged students were to spend in the Sv-hooiL:. 
Local Boards of Industrial Education were to maintain in- 
struction in trades and industry, commerce, and household 
arts programs in part-time, all-day, and evening classes. 
The law also specified that certain general subjects such 
as English, Citizenship, Sanitation, Hygiene, and Safety 
were to be 3.ncluded m the curriculum. 

In 1917, the legislature permanently separated voca- 
tional education administration from the State Superinteir-i- 
ent. The bill (S. 465) provided for a reconstituted Stai:e 
Board of Industrial Education v^hich was to cooperate with 
the federal government in implementing the Smith-Hu;j,h^^' Art. 
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In tlie ejame year, Senate Pill G. ^146 increased the tax rate 
in cities for the support of industrial and cor\tinuing 
schools from 1/2 to 3/U mill. Two years later the mill rate 
was increased to 1 1/? mills (S. 9) and the state appropria- 
tion for vocationcil educatior\ was increased to $230 , 000 
(A. 551). In 1921, Bill A. 517 provided for representative 
advisory committees to local boards for industrial educa- 
tion. During the period 1921-l!'-)r.S , no substantive legisla- 
tion relating: to vocational education passed the Legisla- 
ture.^ Mo new policy directions were sought. All xhe legis- 
lation which became law dealt with (1) raising the age limit 
for students compelled to attend school, (?) increasing 
state aid but maintaining the old formula, (3) increasing 
the amount of time students vi^ire to spend in school, (4) 
granting additional fiscal ability to local boards of voca- 
tional education, and (5) legalizing practices which pro- 
bably could have been carried out v/ithout specific legisla- 
tion, such as the provision for publishing text material in 
6 

1929 . 

Chapter 619, Laws of 1955, established the Coordinating 
Committee for Higher Lducation. It did not, however, have 
representation from or "juri^^dict ion over vocational-techni- 
cal education until Docembor ?/7 , 1 963 when Clujpter 4] 5, 
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Laws of 1963 , v^ac published. Chapter 2 92 , Laws of 1965 , 
made it mandatory to establish a state-wide system of voca- 
tional, technical and adult education districts to include 
all persons and all areas of Wisconsin by July 1, 1970. 
Fifteen districts were initially proposed by the State 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education and the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education (formerly Coordi- 
nating CorruiiittOG for Higher Education), but three addition- 
al diLitricts were eventually created. In July, 1971, Dis- 
trict G and 7 were* combined by the Ctate Board of Vocation- 
al, Technical and Adult Education. On March 21, 1972, the 
State Board approved the merger of Disti^icts 14 and 15 and 
Districts 17 and IS. Following, this action, the Attorney 
General, in an opinion sought by the State Assembly, r-uled 
that the State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Ed- 
ucation was not given Lho power to create a new district 
"by merging one district ^ without its consent, with another 
district." However, on July 20, 1972, the State Board con- 
firmed its action of March 21. 1972. The merger was effec- 
tive July 1, 1972. 

While the state legislation controlled the direction 
of the vocational-techiuical education in Wisconsin, the 
federal legj.slation aluio hoc] considerable impact. The 
Sniit h-llugln*:.; Act of .1917 v;as the first of many federal pro- 
5V?%imr. Liiat pi.'ovidcf! fundn for vocational education. The 
Ac ^ oT i:\ad'? furth'.^r pr'ovislon ^ or voca- 

erJc 
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tionci?i. education in trades and industries under the dneral 
conditions set up in the Smith-Hughes Act. It further 
authorized additional and increasing annual appropriations 
for rjducritioTi in a2,ri culture and home economics. In 1934 , 
t.h^' ^".'•••or-;^^— r, .!.;]. zey Act replaced the George-Reed Act and 
au t.hor i. v.od annual appropriations for three years beginning 
in 1935 for vocational education in three fields for v/hich 
the Smith-Hughes Act niade provision- In 1936 , the George- 
Dean Act r*?p].acef] the George-Ell xey Act. It authorized 
continual appr'opr iat ions for the three vocational fields 
covered by the Smith-Hughes Act and also for a new field, 
that of distributive occupations. It also provided for the 

matching of federal funds on a much more liberal basis than 

7 

v;as rcciuired by previous acts. In 1956 , Title II of the 
Ceoi'ge-Bar'den Act was passed, providing funds for vocation- 
al training in health occupations. In 1958, the National 
Defense Education Act, providing funds for educating highly 
skilled technicians needed in the industries for national 
defense, substantially affected the programs of vocational 
education, in Wisconsin. The Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 
and the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 
placed more responsibility on the system for training and 
retrain.i n,^"^, unemployed or underempl.oyed v/orkers in depressed 


Lay{:on G. Hawkins, et al. DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATION- 
AL ET-L":.'/r I ON . (Chicago: American Technical Society, 
^ n ^ ' ^ , . _ f, I: . 
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areas or victims of •:*echnological change. The Vocational 
Education Acts of 1963 and 1968 placed added responsibili- 
ties for education, and for administering substantial sums 
of money on the vocational education system* 

V/hile the state and federal legislation has provided 
guidance and funding, demand by the public for vocational- 
technical education in Wisconsin is greater than ever. En- 
rollment in vocational education systems in Wisconsin has 
been increasing at a record pace. Enx^bllment for post- 
secondary progi-^ams in ] 970-71 was 52,H80 as compared to 

8 

5,391 in 1959-60. Thousands of othe.r persons utilized the 
facilities of vocational education systems. Total enroll- 
ment for full-time and part-time students for 1970-71 was 
257,672 . ^ 

Orientation to the Problem 

Continuous x^eorganization , increasing enrollments 
and expanding responsibilities have hindered a careful 
assessment of the quality of the vocational education pro- 
grams in V/isconoln, The staff of the State Boai-^d of Voca- 
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"Wisconsin Then and Now." (Madison, Wisconsin: 
Wisconsin Beared of Vocaticnr3l, Technical and Adult Education, 
1 970 ) . 

G 

"Biennial Report, Fiscal Years 1969-70, 1970-71" 
(Madison, V/ir.consin: V.'isconsin Board of Vocational, Tech- 
nic a 1 a n ^ ■ Ad v. ?. X Z d c t i o n . 7 7 ) , 
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tional. Technical aruJ Adult Education has utilized two 
types of evaluation. One is a program evaluation to deter- 

rfiiiio the readineGG of a district to offer a program in a 

. . ..10 . . 

particular riold. The other is an all-school evaluation 

v;hich determines the readiness oi' existing vocational 
schools to offer technical programs . "^"^ Neither of these 
evaluations is designed to measure the effectiveness of the 
pro^'^TcamG . The only outside ar:;sGSSmcnt of the vocational 
and technical educntion in VJisconsin was done by the Coop- 
erative Educational Research and Services, Department of 
Educational Administration, University of Wisconsin, under 

the direction of Dr- Merle E. Strong, Professor of Educa- 

12 

tional Administration, University of Wisconsin. The 

assessment v^as prepared for the V/isconsin Advisory Council 

on Vocational and Technical Education as required by the 

1 3 

Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. This assessment 
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"Guidelines for Program Development and Evalua- 
tion'' (Madison, Wisconsin: State Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education, July 10, 1968.) Mimeographed. 

-^-^ "All School Evaluation" (Madison , Wisconsin : 
State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 
November 1, 1963.) Mimeographed, 

^^Merle Strong, AN ASSESSMENT OE WISCONSIN VOCA- 
TIONAL AND TECFiNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. (Madison, Wiscon- 
sin : Cooperative Educational Research and Services , De- 
oartment of Educational Administration, The University of 
Wisconsin, 1970 . ) 
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was pr'imarily concerned wiLh the availability of services 
to the people and the appropr^iateness of such services as 
set forth in the ''Declaration of Purpose" of the Vocational 
Education ATnendment s of 1968. 

Statement of the Problem 

Effectiveness is the me^isure of congruence between 
the performance and expectations of an organization. An 
organization may simultaneously be judged effective and in- 
effective because different .persons or groups hold differ- 
ent expectations of the or'ganizat ion . An organization may 
also be judged cf"f.'ective at one time and ineffective at 
anothei^ time by the same person or groups, depending on 
the expectations applied. However, in either case, judge- 
ments of effectiveness and ineffectiveness cannot be made 
unless both the expectation being applied and the behavior 
observed are known- In other words, effectiveness is a 
function of the congruence of behavior and expectations. 

The purposes o"^^ this* study are: 

1. To determine the degree of congruence among 
ijiie expectations held by various sub-popula- 
Ljons of the study for tlie Vocational, Tech- 
T:i c.:i I ryriri Acult Education System in Wisconsin . 

2. To fJe t.ci ?:'ino the degree of congruence betv/een 
the o xi^'.'C '."'it io]\s he Id by and the current VTAE 
[■) ]. ■ T o .r -it y . ; p o r e i v e c by the v a r i. o u s s u b - p o p - 
ulations of this study. 
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Review of Literature 

There are various techniques and criteria advocated 
by researchers to evaluate the educational endeavor of voca- 
tional an'.i technical schools. Hamlin, an authority on the 
use of lay advisory committees, advocated their use in the 
evaluation of vocational and technical programs. Byram 
did a study of ten local school districts in Michigan which 
made the maximum use of local personnel, local resources, 

consultant leadership, and related professional assist- 
15 

ants. Sharp, through the examination of selected follow- 
up studies of graduates of vocational education programs 
and other source materials having to do with follow-up 

studies, concluded that such studies were useful tools in 

1 6 

the evaluation of training programs.* Guidelines and 
criteria for the evaluation of the overall program of voca- 
tional-technical schools were developed by the Connecticut 


14 

Herbert M. Hamlin, "What is Evaluation?" AMERI- 
CAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, Vol. 42, No. 5 (May, 1967), p. 20 

15 

Harold M. Byrajii, EVALUATION SYSTEMS FOR LOCAL 
PROGRAI^iS or VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION (East Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan State University, 1957). 

16 

Laure M. Sharp, THE USE OF FOLLOW-UP STUDIES IN 
THE EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (Washington, D.C: 
Bureau of Social Cci^unce Research, 1966). 
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17 

State Department of Education. Philosophy, objectfVes, 
and checklists were developed for evaluating the following 
areas--administration 5 professional staff, trade programs, 
school plant, audio-visual services, school library, cafe- 
teria, social studies and English programs, health services, 
and the student activity program. The Program Evaluation 
and Review Technique (PERT) was adapted by Pierce for use 
in Swanson's NATION-WIDE STUDY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF VO- 
CATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT THE STATE LEVEL •"'"^ The 
Alaskan system.s of vocational and technical education were 
appraised by the Alaska Department of Education through a 

contract with a firm which provided corpore^te management 
19 

services. 

In every case cited above, the outcome of evalua- 
tion was dependent upon the judgement of individuals or a 
small. group. The same can be said of the two types of eval- 


17 

CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS OF CONNECTICUT (State Department of Education, 
Connecticut, 1966). 

18 

Chester J. Swanson, A NATIONWIDE STUDY OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT THE STATE 
LEVEL. (Ber^celey: University of California, School of 
Education, 1967). 

19 

AN APPRAISAL OF ALASKAN VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION SYSTEMS WITH RECOMMENDATIONS (Alaska Department • 
of Education, 1968) . 
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uation employed by the staff of the State Board of Vocation- 
al, Technical and Adult Education, A team selected by the 

staff of the State Board is sent to the school and the judgs- 

^ . .20 

ment- of this team is accepted as the evaluation/ The 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
employs the technique of site visits to evaluate the overall 
pr*o)\ram of an institution for accreditation.^-'- There is no 
scaJe or ijtanclard involved; instead, the evaluation is based 
upon the :j udjiv'J'ncnt of a riclected few. All auch assessments 
depend upon the expectations of the evaluators. These ex- 
pectations may or may not be congruent with the expectations 
of other segments of the society. 

In order to have a good measure of effectiveness of 
an. organisation, such as the vocational education system in 
Wisconsin, which serves many segments of society, the expec- 
tations of these segments of society must be known. It is 
not very probable tliat all people of Wisconsin have identi- 
cal expectations of the vocational system. However, there 


V 2 0 

'^Guidelines For Program Development And Evalua- 
tion" (Madison, V/isconsin: State Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education, July 10 , 1968). Mimeographed. 

21 

'^Tentative Statement of Principles for the Eval- 
uation of Institutions Offering Occupational Education" 
(rh.:car,o: Corumission on Institutions of Higher Education, 

:\rr\h Cv^\^ri\:] AsscrLiticn of Col leges and Secondary Schools, 
Mav , 107 0 ) . Kimooiiraphed . 
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must be some common expectations and these expectations can 
provide direction to the vocational system in Wisconsin. 
Since it would be impossible to ask each and every Wiscon- 
sinite for his or her opinion, it is hoped that by choosing 
the sub-population carefully, the study will include the 
m.ajor portion of the spectrum of opinions. This inventory 
of common expectations can provide the vocational education 
leaders in Wisconsin with a standard or criterion to mea- 
sure the effectiveness of its programs. 

Summary 

Reorganization, increasing enrollment and expanding 
responsibilities have hindered a careful assessment of the 
vocational, technical and adult education programs in the' 
State of Wisconsin, Effectiveness is the measure of con- 
gruence between the performance and expectations of an or- 
ganization. Judgements on effectiveness cannot be made 
without knov/ing the expectations. The purpose of this 
study is to determine the expectations which various sub- 
populations have for the Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education in Wisconsin and to determine the degree of con- 
gruence between the expectations and the perceived VTAE 
priorities. The design to determine the expectations and 
to determine the congruence between the expectations and 
perceived VTAE priorities is presented in Chapter II. 
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CHAPTER II 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study was to develop an ordered 
inventory of goals for the Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education (VTAE) System in Wisconsin and to determine the 
degree of congruence betwe'en the expectations and the per- 
ception of the subpopulations of this study in regard to 
these goals. The need for this study was established in 
Chapter ] . This chapter will describe the design of the 
survey insti^ument , validity and reliability of the instru- 
ment, the population and sample for the study, collection 
of the data, and the statistical treatment of the data. 

Ins t r ume nt at i o n 

Statements of philosophy, goals, objectives and 
mission "were collected from each of the sixteen VTAE dis- 
tricts in Wisconsin, the State Board of Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Adult Education, and state and national councils 
for vocational education- Information from the state and 
federal education agencies was also collected and reviewed. 
A listing of approximately 100 items was developed. 'The 
list" was reduced to forty-five goal statements in consulta- 
tion with the candidate's dissertation committee, 
Mr. VJalter R. Winter, Administrator of Research and Devel- 
opment, Waukesha County Technical Institute, and 
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Mr. Roland J. Krogstad, Coiisultant for Research and Develops 
ment , Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education. The list was reduced by eliminating duplicates 
of some items and by combining others. Two goal statements 
were added to the survey instrument as a result of the con- 
tent validity. 

The. forty-seven goal statements were grouped into 
ten categories. These categories were developed along the 
functions currently per^formed by the sixteen districts in 
the Vocational, Technical and . Adult Education system in 
Wisconsin, and some of the currently controversial issues* 
These categories were: 

A. Vocational-technical education for initial 
j ob ^entry 

B. .Vocational-technical education to maintain 

employment oz" to advance on the job 

C. Vocational-technical retraining 

D . General Education 

E. Special programs 

F. Personal enrichment and avocational courses 

G. To act as a resource institution 

K. Tuition fee for the VTAE students 

I . The method of financing vocational-technical 
education 

vl . The delivery system for vocationdil-technical 
education 
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An eleventh category was added as an invitation for 
respondents to write-in any goals of the VTAE system that 
did not appear on the survey instrument and in the judge- 
ment of the respondents were important. Seven personal 
'data items were added to obtain a profile of the respond- 
ents . They were : 

1 . Sex 

2. Age 

3. Marital status 

Type of area V7here the respondent grew up 

5. Educational level 

6. Gross annual income 

7. Course(s) taken from the VTAE system 

The forty-seven goal statements were ' typed so that 
two scales, one on each side, could be arranged for easy 
marking. The scale orT the ^TM't was designed to measure 
the desirability of a goal. The six degrees of desirabil- 


ity used were : 

Most desirable (&) 

Very desirable (5) 

Desirable (U) 

Undesirable ( 3 ) 

Ver-y undesirable (2) 

^:c)ot undei^irc'ble (1) 
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The numerals appearing in tho parenthesis after the terms 
are the weighted values used in the statistical analysis. 
The scale on the right side of the goal statements was to 
measure the VTAE current priority for each goal statement, 
as perceived by the respondents. The priority scale em- 
ployed a parallel terminology. The six terms used and 
their weighted values were: 

Highest' priority (5) 

Very hip,h priority (5) 

High priority (^) 

Low priority (3) 

Very low priority (2) 

Lowest priority (1) 
It should be noted that both scales were designed to elimi 
nate the neutral response. 

The purpose of the study and general directions to 
complete the survey instrument were printed on the first 
page of the instrument. The instrument contained four 
7 X 3h pages, for easy fit in the self -addressed envelopes 
The directions zo mark the instrument were repeated on eac 
page. The, survey instrument in its final form appears in 
Appendix D. 


Validity and Reliability 

The instrument v;arj validated by personal inter'viev/c 
with 1) The Honorable Ray P.. Hcinzcn, Wisconsin State 
Senator, 2^th District, Chairman of Senate Education Com- 
mittee; 2) Mr. Clarenoe L. Greiber, former (1944-1970) 
State Director', Vocational, Technical and Adult Education; 
3) Dr. Donald M. Brill, Assistant State Director, Voca- 
tional, Tf^ohnlcal and Adult Education; 4) Dr. John B. 
Moullette, Research and l^evelopiTtent Specialist, Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio State University; 
5) Mr» Roland J. Krogstad , Vocational Education Consultant, 
State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education; 
and 6) Mr» Walter R. Winter, Administrator of Research and 
Development, V/aukriSha County Technical Institute. 

Hv . RoViruJ J. Krnp^frtad and Mr. VJalter R. Winter, 
both research specialists, v;cre consulted in the design of 
the instr\.imGnt as v;ell ar. content validity. With their 
help the two scales v;ere developed and the goal statements 
grouped into ton categories. The instrument was then sub- 
mitted to the Honorable Ray F. Keinzen, Mr. Clarence L. 
Greiber, Dr. Donald M. 3rill and Dr. John B. Moullette for 
content validity. All bur Dr. Moullette, having examined 
the instrument thorovighly , certified that the instrument 
adequately covers the goals of vocational, technical and 
<=idult education in Wisconsin. They discussed the instru- 
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ment with the x^esearcher in person and submitted their sat- 
isfaction in writing. The letters from these gentlemen 
appear in Appendix E. 

Dr. John B. Moullette made some constructive sug- 
gestions during a personal interview in Chicago, at the 
AVA annual convention, which were incorporated • For exam- 
ple, Goal Statement A5 , to provide vocational-technical 
education to high school students, was added to the instru- 
ment at his suggestion. However, his suggestion to define 
all terms in the survey instrument , to expand the concept 
of "workers" to managerial workers, technical workers, and 
occupational workers and other similar proposals, which 
w ^uld have enlarged the instrument, were discarded at the 
advice of Professor Merle E, Strong, the researcher's major 
professor. Di"^. Moullette did not relay his comments in 
writing except his notes on the draft of the proposed sur- 
vey instrument. 

The instrunient v;as checked for internal reliability 
by the split-half method. The correlation coefficient be- 
tween the odd numbered items and the even numbered items 
was calculated by using the following formula:"'- 


Kenneth E. Anderson and Herbert A. Smith, TOPICS 
IN STATISTICS FOR STUDENTS IN EDUCATION (Danville, Illi- 
noif:: The Intorsta^e Fr^inters and Publishers, Inc., 1959) 
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r = NXY - C^ X) (^Y) 



wher-e N = number of responde.nt s , X - the score on even 
numbered items, and Y = the score on odd numbered items. 

Since the correlation obtained from this procedure 
represented the reliability for a test only half as long 
as the original test, a correction wa.s applied to obtain 

the reliability of. the entire test. The Spearman-Brown 

2 

Prophecy Formula, as indicated below > was used to make 
this correction. 

r = 2 Half Test) 


Total ^ 

1+ Half Test 


This procedure yielded a reliability coefficient of .83 on 
the desirability scale and .91 on the priority scale , which 
indicated tliat the reliability oi" the instrument in terms 
of iiiterna] eopsistency is v;ithin the acceptable range. 

The data for internal reliability was obtained by 
field testing the instrument in a graduate level class in 
Administration of Vocational and Technical Education at the 
University of Wisconsin. The data obtained from field 
testing is included in Appendix A, 
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Population ai;d Sample 

The population for this study consisted of all 
elected officials of labor unions in Wisconsin; publishers 
of all daily, weekly and bi-weekly newspapers in Wisconsin; 
chairmen of all county boards in Wisconsin; members of dis- 
trict boards of vocational, technical and adult education 
in Wisconsin; professional staff of the State Board of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education; presidents of 
businesses and industries employing more than SOO persons; 
instructional staff of the sixteen VTAE districts; admini- 
strative staff of the sixteen VTAE districts; all persons 
listed in the 189 telephone directories available in the 
Milwaukee Public Library; members of the Wisconsin State 
Assembly and Senate; superintendents of public school sys- 
tems in Wisconsin; and the students in the sixteen Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education districts. However, 
one subpopulation , namely the persons liste-^ in the 189 
telephone directories available in the Milwaukee Public 
Library, v;as dropped because of very poor response. Out of 
the ninety questionnaires sent out ^ only four were returned. 
Of the four returned, tvio were not completed because the 
respondents did not feci that they knew enough about the 
voCv?.t ional :> technical and adult education in Wisconsin to 
intcll ir,ent; Iv Till out the: questionnaire. Consideration 
vp.r. riv.'-r. to randc^nly selecting another ninety persons and 
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repeat the process, but the researcher was not optimistic 
about the result. Another reason for not repeating the 
process was that even a 100% response from ninety persons 
out of a population of well over four million would not 
make a representative sample of Wisconsinites , 

The sample for this study comprised of all fifty- 
one members of the professional staff of the State Board 
of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education; chairmen of 
all seventy-two county boards in Wisconsin; six members of 
each of the sixteen district boards of vocational, tech- 
nical and adult education, selected randomly; six members 
of the instructional staff of each of the sixteen VTAE 
districts, selected randomly; six members of the admini- 
strative staff of each of the sixteen VTAE district, 
selected randomly; and ninety members, selected randomly, 
from each of the following subpopulat ions : 

Elected officials of labor unions in Wisconsin 

Presidents of businesses and industries employ- 
ing more than 500 persons 

Members of the Wisconsin State Assembly and Senate \ 

Superintendents of public school systems in 
Wisconsin 

A list of 200 student officials of various or- 
ganizations in the sixteen VTAE districts 
supplied by the Student Services Section of 
the V/i scon sin Board of Vocational , Technical 
and Adult Education 

Publishers of all daily, weekly and bi-weekly 

n e >: spacer s in W 1 s c o n s i n 
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Data Collection 


A total of 951 survey instruments were sent to the 


respondents by first class mail. A letter from Mr* Eugene 
I. Lehrmann 5 State Director, Board of Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education, explaining th'^ need for the study and 
asking for cooperation, was enclosed with each question- 
naire. Mr. Lehr^mann's letter appears in Appendix C. A 
Gel r-acldrer:r3od 5 stamped envelope was uJ.jjo .incJ.uded for* the 
convenience of the respondent. A daily count of the returns 
was maintained to determine a cut-off date. As is shown on 
Graph 1, the returns dropped to zero after twenty-six days 
and the cut-off point was established as thirty days. At 
the cut-off date, 42.8% of the returns had been received. 


However, the percentage of returns varied within groups as 
shown below: 


Labor unions officials 

Newspaper publishers 

County board chairmen 

VTAE District Board members 

State Board staff 

Business and Industry President 

VTAE instructors 

VTAE administrators 

State legislators 

Superintendents of public schools 
VTAE students 


24.4% 

27.8 

22.2 

40.6 

72.4 

38.9 

53.2 

70.0 

16.7 

57.8 

48.8 


Total 


42.8 


The resi>onse was much better than expected. 
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Author Edward E» Scannell - D ate Pub» 1970 

Pubti 9h9 r Gregg/McGraw-Hill Book Company. Hlghtstown. NJ 08520 ' 

Ttaohir or Student Material Student Coat $2.80 Length 

OBJECTIVES: * 


Grade XgugZ ^S Colle^<iate/Mdt!^^ Suggeeted Time of bee 1 sem* 


r N 

SVMHARY DESCRIPTION : {frltten for the employee Who wants a brief, practical 
method of Improving his communication skills. Organized into six chapters', each 
of which develops one of those topics relating directly to the major communica- 
tion* problems of a ^^Uiger. 


AVAILABLE ISs/bVCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS. y Teacher's Kanual ^nd Key ($1#'60) 


Title COMM]NIQ^TIONJ AND PuBLl-C RELATIONS 


Author c^dward J. ftoblnson ■ y> Date Pub. I966 


Pub lie her Oharles yurri] I Publishing Co., 1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus, 

OH 432I6 

'^Teacher or Student t p.vi al Student Coet Length 616 pages — 

Grade Level Collegiate Sujgeeted Time of Uee 1 sem« 

OBJECTIVES' 


SUMMARY DESCR IPTI'^N . Tr^^ata public relations practitioners as social behav- 
ioral scientists. autnor spells out a communication theory model into which 
public relations proUemj, can be translated. AiTexamination of social and be- 
havlora] sclerxe rt^i^t:.i.rch methods is included.^ 


!^r- AVAILABLE INSTRVC? MA 7 1, RIAL AND TESTS : ^ 
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ing to the Research Division of the Wisconsin Employment 
Service, expected return for a survey by mail is twenty to 
thirty percent. However, 16.7 response by the State Legis- 
lators was disappointing. It is possible that opening of 
the new legislative session may have had an effect on the' 
response . 

Five percent of the non-respondents were randomly 
selected for a second mailing to check if the results would 
have been different had the non-respondents responded. A 
personal letter with a questionnaire and self -addressed , 
stamped envelope was sent to each of these twenty-nine per- 
sons. A two-week period was arbitrarily chosen as the re- 
sponse time. After two weeks twenty responses had been re- 
ceived. The non-respondents were contacted by telephone. 
One week response time was chosen. After one week two re-- 
sponses were outstanding. These non-respondents were per-- 
sonally contacted and their responses secured. A 100% re-- 
sponse of the five percent randomly selected non-respond- 
ents was secured. 

Statistical Treatment of the Data 

The responses obtained from the survey instrument 

wero t rNjiisfer^rcJ Troiu the data p,a tlietvi.n;', i ni; trunient s to 
<.lf-U:i |m'oc<.".;l; Lnj' car:<lr^. . Duplicate cai'drj weri:i punched for 
each set of data and the accuracy of the cards v;as main- 
tained by submitting them to a keypunch verifying machine 

O 
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and an OVERVIEW computer program. The utilization of key- 
punch ca '•ds and the digital computers greatly enhanced the 
application and accuracy of the statistical analysis of the 
data. The format that was developed for recording the data 
on keypunch cards is presented in Appendix B. 

The data were summarized by the computer by listing 
marginals on a single column by group to determine accuracy 
of the punches and frequency distributions on personal items 
and desirability/priority items. Frequency distributions 
on personal data items were changed to percentages for per- 
sonal profile comparisons of respondents and non-respondents 
in each group. 

The computer produced 3x3 tables for each goal 
statement for each group listing frequencies and percentages. 
These 3x3 tables produced a simple tabulation of individ- 
ual response for each item for each group. As the neutral 
response on both scales had been eliminated, weighted 
values ^4 5 5 , and 6 were considered high and 1, 2, and 3 
were considered low. A sample table for tabulation is 
shown belov;: 


ERIC 
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SAiMPLE TABLE 
RESPONSE TABULATION 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


DESIRABILITY 


No ReGDonse 


No Response 


High =5,5,4 
Low ~ 1 5 2 5 3 
No Response = 0 

The computer also calculated bi-variate statistics for each 
matrix including chi square and contingency coefficient. 
"No Response^^ column and row were not included in calcula- 
ting the bi-variate statistics. 

The Spearman rank order correlation coefficient was 
calculated for the means for each item for each group on 
the desirability scale to measure the association between 
all pairs of groups. This statistic requires that vari- 
ables in both groups be measured in at least an ordinal 
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scale. Following is the formula, corrected for ties: 


where x = X X , X is the mean of scores on the X 
Variable 

y = Y - Y 5 7 is the mean of scores on the Y 
variable 
and d = X - Y 

On the desirability scale means for each item for 
each group were calculated. Analysis of variance was used 
and the F-ratio calculated. No significance level was 
specified as the computer was programmed to calculate the 
level of significance for each F-ratio. However, a .05 
significance level v;as used to reject the null hypotheses. 


The F-ratio is the ratio of the mean square for "be- 


tween" groups and the mean square for "within" groups. 
Mean square for "between" groups and "within" groups is 
calculated by dividing the sum of the squares by its re- 
spective number of degrees of freedom. The following for- 


3 

Sidney Siegel , NONPAP.Ai'lETRIC STATISTICS FOR THE 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1955). p. 207. 


r 


s 


^x^ .fv^ -i^' 


2 
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malae were used to Ccilculate the sum of squares: 
"Between" Sum of Squares 

( ^ X)^ _ ( .^X.^)^ 


n N 

where = sum of raw scores for each item in a 

group 

N = number of items in all groups 

n = number of groups 
^ = sum of raw scores for each item in all 

groups 
'^Within" Sum of Squares 

.2 ( ^X)2 


= ^X^ 

N 

where X = raw score for each item 

N = num.ber of items in each group 
n = number of groups 

The analysis of variance was useful in determining 
whether t. eleven groups for this study differed signifi- 
cantly on' each item in regard to the desirability of the 
item as a goal for the Vocational , Technical and Adult 
Education System in Wisconsin. The null hypothesis, , 
was that the mean score for any one item is the same for 
all eleven groups. 

When the overall hypothesis of equal means is re- 
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jected by the analys5.s of variance, this does not indicate 
that every mean differs significantly from any other sample 
mean. It is i^easonable to assume, on the basis of rejec- 
tion of the over-all null hypothesis, that at least one 
sample mean differs significantly from one other sample 
mean. If all of the samples are of the same size, the in- 
vestigatoi-^ is justified in concluding that the largest mean 
is significantly larger than the smallest mean. However, 
the contribution of any sample to a test of significance is 
a function of Fjample size, and if either the largest mean 
or the smallGCit mean comes from a sample with fewer sub- 
jects than one of the other samples, one cannot be sure 
that the null hypothesis * is rejected due to the difference 
between these two extreme means. Even if the investigator 
can identify the difference between the largest mean and 
the smallest as a significant one, he will usually want to 
know whether there are other significant differences among 
the sample means. Generally, the rejection of the over-all 
hypothesis is of equal means without identifying which means 

are significantly larger than which other means is not a 

14 

very satisfactory conclusion to a piece ot research. 

Wherever the over-all hypothesis of equal means was 


John T. Ror^coe, FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH STATISTICS FOR 
THL: behavioral sciences (Mew York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
y.i':r.\ , ''^Cv) - pp. ?38. 
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rejected, Bonferroni t-statistic for two independent 
samples was used for testing the significance of the dif- 
ference between pairs of means. The hypothesis tested by 
the Bonferroni t-statistic is that two random samples have 
been independently drawn from populations having the same 
mean. If the difference between a pair of means was greater 
than the Bonferroni t-statistic, the difference was con- 
sidered significant. The critical Bonferroni t-statistic 
was calculated by using the following formula at the .05 
significant level : ^ 


Bonferroni t=3.34v/MS (i+i) 

^1 ^2 

where MS = mean square within 

w 

= number of items in sample for JT^ 
n^ = number of items in sample for X2 

and 3.34 - critical t- value for .05 signi- 

ficant level with df (10,192) 

The critical t-value was calculated by using Peiser's 
approximation . 


5 

Rupert G. Killer, Jr., SIMULTANEOUS STATISTICAL 
INFERENCE (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1966). 
pp. 57-70. 

5 

Ibid. 
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where g^^^is the upper 100 - percent point of 

2K 

the N (0,1) distribution. 
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Summary 

A survey instrument containing 47 goal statements 
was designed. It was validated by personal interviews with 
experts in the vocational-technical education. The relia- 
bility was checked by the split-half method. The respond- 
ents were asked to mark. two scales for each goal statement, 
one for the desirability of the goal statement and the other 
for perceived VTAE priority. The sample for this study con- 
sisted of eleven groups who, directly or indirectly, could 
affect the direction of vocational-technical education in 
Wisconsin. Analysis of variance and Bonferroni t-statistic 
were used to analyse the differences between groups. Group 
means, grand mean, and standard deviation for each item 
were calculated. A 2 x 2 matrix analysis was used to check 
the congruence between expectations and perceived VTAE 
priority for each item for eleven groups. The Spearman 
rank order correlation coefficient and significance matrix 
were used to measure the association between all pairs of 
groups. Analysis of the data is presented in Chapter III. 
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CHAPTER III 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


The purposes of this study were to determine if the 
expectations held by the various subpopulations of this 
study are congruent with the priorities of the Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education System in Wisconsin and to 
determine the differences in expectations of various sub- 
populations, if any. Chapter III presents an analysis of 
the data collected in four parts, 

1. The personal data collected is used to dis- 
cuss the similarity between the respondents 
and the nonrespondent s . 

2. The 2x2 matrices are used to analyse the 
desirability and the VT^E priority for each 
item and for each group, 

3. The analysis of variance and the Bonf erroni 
t-statistic are used to analyse the differences 
among various subpopulations, called groups, 
for each item as to its desirability for being 
a goal for the Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education System in Wisconsin^ 

^, The Spearman rank order correlation coeffi- 
cient is used to analyse the association in 
ranks for mean scores for each item on the 
desirability scale . 

The subpopulation groups for this study will some- 
times be referred to by their abbreviated names and some- 
times by the designated letters. The following plan shall 
be used throughout this study: 


Group 

Elected officials of labor unions 

Publishers of daily, weekly and 
biweekly newspapers 

County board char^^men 

VTAE district ^^bp^d members 

Professional staff of the State 

Board of Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Adult Education 

Presidents of businesses and in- 
dustries employing 500 or 
more employees 

Instructors in the VTAE system 

Administrators in the 16 VTAE 
districts 

Wisconsin State Legislators 

Superintendents of public schools 

Students in the VTAE system 
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Abbreviated Designated 
Name Letter 

Unions A 


Publishers B 

Cty. Bd. Chm. C 

VTAE Bd. D 

State Staff • E 

Bus. & Ind. F 

Instructors G 

VTAE Admin. H 

Legislators I 

Supts. _ K 

Students L 


Tables 1-13, personal profile of the sample, show 
that the respondents were not different from the nonre- 
spondents as determined by sampling five percent of the 
nonrespondents . In these tables nonresppndents and re- 
spondents are compared for each group, all the groups to- 
gether, and all groups except the students. The student 
group is singled out because it is different from the rest 
of the sample in almost every category of personal data. 
The average respondent, if the student group is excluded, 
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TABLE 1 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF ELECTED 
OFFICIALS OF LABOR UNIONS 


Non- 

Respondent respondent 


SEX 
AGE 


MARITAL 
STATUS 

CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


EDUCATION 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME 


VTAE COURSE 


Female 
Male 

Less than 19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 

50 and over 

Married 
Single 

Farm 
Rural 

Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 

H. S. or less 
Less than B.S, 
B.S- or above 


Under $4,9 99 
$5,000-$9 ,999 
$10,000-$19,999 
$2 0,00 0 or over 

Voc-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrichment 
General Education 
Mo Course 


14% 
86 

0 

5 
2 2 
32 
42 

95 
0 

27 
14 
5 
32 

0 
23 

45 
41 
14 


0 
27 
59 
14 

32 
18 
14 
32 


10%. 
90 

0 

0 
10 
20 
70 

100 
0 

20 
0 
0 

40 
0 
40 

50 
30 
20 


0 

50 
50 
0 

20 
50 
10 
20 
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TABLE 2. 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF PUBLISHERS OF DAILY, 
WEEKLY AND BIWEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS 


Non- 

Respondent resp'ondcint* 


SEX 
AGE 


MARITAL 
STATUS 

CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


EDUCATION 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME. 


VIAE COURSE 


Female 
Male 

Less than 19 
20-29 
30-30 
40-49 

5 0 and over 

Married 
Single 

Farm 
Rural 

Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 

H. S. or less 
Less than B.S. 
B.S. or above 


Under $U,999 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10 ,000-$19 ,999 
$20,000 or over 

Voc-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrichment 
General Education 
No Course 


4% 
92 

0 

28 
20 
48 

84 

16 

12 

0 

8 
48 

8 
24 

4 

16 
80 


0 
16 
28 
56 

12 
8 
4 

76 


0% 

100 

0 
0 

100 
0 
0 

100 
0 

0 
0 

0 

100 
0 
0 

0 

0 

100 


0 

0 

100 
0 

0 
0 

0 

100 


*Only one nonrespondent 
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TABLE 3 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF COUNTY 
BOARD CHAIRMEN 


SEX 


Non- 

Respondent resp'ondont 


Female 
Male 


0% 
100 


0% 

100 


AGE 


Less than 19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 

5 0 and over 


0 
0 
5 
10 
80 


0 
0 

0 

20 
80 


MARITAL 
STATUS 

CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


Married 
Single 

Farm 
Rural 

Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 


85 
5 

6b 
0 
10 
25 
0 
0 


0 
0 

60 
0 
0 

20 
0 

20 


EDUCATION 


H. S. or less 
Less than B.S. 
B.S. or above 


40 
15 
40 


40 
20 
40 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME 


Under $4,999 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10,000-$19,999 
$2 0,000 or ovei-' 


0 
15 
60 
25 


0 

0 
80 
20 


VTAE COURSE 


Voc-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrichment 
General Education 
No Course 


10 
10 
0 
80 


0 
0 

0 

100 
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TABLE 4 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF VTAE 
DISTRICT BOARD MEMBERS 


Non- 

Respondent respondent 


SEX 

Female 

10% 

0% 


Malp 

k id A.'C. 

87 

100 

AGE 

Less than 19 

2 

0 


20-29 

0 

0 


30-39 

3 

0 


40-U9 

36 

50 


\J Oil i \J V >3 JL 

5S 

50 

MARITAL 

Married 

100 

100 

STATUS 

Single 

0 

0 

CHILDHOOD 

Farm 

38 

0 

RESIDENCE- 

Rural 

5 

0 


Small Town 

10 

50 


Small City 

31 

0 


Suburb 

0 

0 


Urban 

13 

50 

EDUCATION 

H. S. or less 

26 

0 


Less than B.S. 

13 

0 


B.S. or above 

61 

100 

GROSS ANNUAL 




INCOME 

Under $4,999 

0 

0 


$5,000-$9,999 

10 

0 


$10,000-$19,999 

38 

0 


$20,00 0 or over 

51 

100 

VTAE COURSE 

Voc-Tech. Course 

23 

50 


Personal Enrichment 

10 

0 


General Education 

3 

9 


No Course 

59 

50 
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TABLE 5 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF STATE 
BOARD OF VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Non- 
Respondent respondent 


SEX 
AGE 


Female 
Male 

Less than 19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 

50 and over 


5% 
16 


0 
13 
38 
22 
24 


33% 
67 

0 

0 

0 
67 
33 


MARITAL 
STATUS 

CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


Married 
Single 

Farm 
Rural 

Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 


92 
5 

22 
5 
11 
24 
16 
19 


67 
33 

0 
0 
0 

33 
0 

67 


EDUCATION 


H. S. or less 
Less than B.S. 
B.S. or above 


0 

11 
86 


0 

0 

100 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME 


Under $4,999 
$5,000-$9 ,999 
$10 ,000-$19 ,999 
$2 0,00 0 or over 


0 
3 

73 

22 


0 
0 
67 
33 


VTAE COURSE 


Voc-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrichment 
General Education 
No Course 


8 
32 

0 
57 


0 
0 
0 

100 


o 
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TABLE 6 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF PRESIDENTS OF BUSINESSES 
AND INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING 500 OR 
MORE EMPLOYEES 


Non- 

Respondent respondent * 


SEX 


Female 
Male 


0% 
97 


0% 
100 


AGE 


Less than 19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 

5 0 and over 


0 
6 
15 
41 
38 


0 
0 
0 

100 
0 


MARITAL 
STATUS 


Married 
Single 


97 
3 


100 
0 


CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


Farm 
Rural 

Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 


3 
6 
18 
41 
18 
15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

100 


EDUCATION 


H. S. or less 
Less than B.S, 
B . S . or. above 


9 
18 
73 


0 
0 

100 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME 


Under $4,999 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10 ,000-$19,999 
$20,000 or over 


0 
0 
35 
65 


0 
0 
0 

100 


VTAE COURSE 


VoG-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrictoent 
General Education 
No Course 


15 
18 
3 
59 


0 
0 
0 

100 


*Only one nonrespondent 
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TABLE 7 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF INSTRUCTORS 
IN THE VTAE SYSTEM 


Non- 
Respondent respondent 


SEX 
AGE 


MARITAL 
STATUS 

CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


EDUCATION 


Female 
Male 

Less than 19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 

50 and over 

Married 
Single 

Farm 
Rural 

Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 

H. S. or less 
Less than B.S. 
B.S. or above 


24% 
75 

0 
22 
37 
22 
18 

94 
6 

35 

6 
12 
24 

4 
18 

0 
16 
84 


80% 
20 

0 
20 
40 
20 
20 

60 
40 

20 
40 

0 
20 
20 

0 

0 

0 

100 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME 


VTAE COURSE 


Under $4,999 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10 ,000-$19 ,999 
$20,000 or over 

Voc-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrichment 
General Education 
No Course 


4 
24 
67 

4 

29 
16 
6 
45 


0 
0 

100 
0 

40 
20 
20 

20 
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TABLE 8 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF ADMINISTRATORS IN THE 
16 VTAE DISTRICTS 


SEX 
AGE 


Female 
Male 

Less than 19 
20-29 
30-39 
HO-49 

50 and over 


Respondent 

11% 
84 

0 
2 

36 
30 
32 


Non- 
resBpndent * 

67% 
33 

0 

0 

0 
67 
33 


MARITAL 
STATUS 

CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


Married 
Single 

Farm 
Rural 

Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 


88 
6 

23 
6 
16 
22 
11 
20 


100 
0 

0 
0 

67 
0 
0 

33 


EDUCATION 


H. S. or less 
Less than B.S. 
B.S. or above 


0 

2 

94 


0 

0 

100 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME 


VTAE COURSE 


Under $4,999 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10,000-$19,999 
$2 0,00 0 or over 

Voc-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrichment 
General Education 
No Course 


0 

2 
75 
19 

30 
5 

33 
0 


0 
0 

100 
0 

0 
67 

0 
33 


*Only one nonrespondent 
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TABLE 9 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF 
STATE LEGISLATORS 


Non- 
Respondent respondent 


SEX 


AGE 


MARITAL 
STATUS 

CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


EDUCATION 


Female 
Male 

Less than 19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 

50 and over 

iiarried 
Single 

Farm 
Rural 
Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 

H. S. or less 
Less than B.S, 
B. S . or above 


6% 
94 

0 

13 
44 
19 
19 

81 
19 

19 

0 
13 
44 

6 
19 

13 
6 
81 


0% 
100 

0 

0 

0 
50 
50 

100 
0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 
SO 

0 
50 
50 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME 


VTAE COURSE 


Under $4,999 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10,000-$19,999 
$2 0,000 or over 

Voc-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrichment 
General Education 
No Course 


0 

25 
56 
13 

13 
0 
6 

75 


0 
0 
50 
50 

50 
0 
0 

50 
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TABLE 10 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Non- 

Respondent respondent 


SEX 
AGE 


MARITAL 
STATUS 

CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


EDUCATION 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME 


VTAE COURSE 


Female 
Male 

Less than 19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 

50 and over 

Married 
Single 

Farm 
Rural 

Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 

H. S. or less 
Less than B.S 
B.S. or above 


Under $4,999 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10 ,000-$19,999 
$20,000 or over 

Voc-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrichment 
General Education 
No Course 


4% 
94 

0 

0 
17 
48 
35 

94 
4 

44 

4 
25 
13 

4 
10 

2 
0 

98 


0 
0 

63 
37 

4 
11 

4 
79 


0% 
100 

0 

0 
50 
50 

0 

100 
0 

100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

100 


0 
0 

100 
0 

0 
50 

0 
50 
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TABLE 11 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF STUDENTS 
IN THE VTAE SYSTEM 


SEX 


Non- 
Respondent respondent ft 


Female 
Male 


36% 
64 


100% 
0 


AGE 


Less than 19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 

5 0 and over 


34 
57 
5 
6 
25 


0 

100 
0 
0 
0 


MARITAL 
STATUS 

CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


Married 
Single 

Farm 
Rural 

Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 


70 
30 

15 
16 
25 
11 
11 
5 


0 

lUO 

50 
0 
0 
0 
0 

50 


EDUCATION 


H. S. or less 
Less than B.S, 
B.S. or above 


16 
73 
9 


0 

100 
0 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME 


Under $4,999 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10 ,000-$19,999 
$2 0,000 or over 


73 
18 
2 
0 


50 
50 
0 
0 


VTAE COURSE 


Voc-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrichment 
General Education 
No Course 


86 
2 
2 
9 


100 
0 
0 
0 


'''Only one nonrespondent 


ERIC 
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TABLE 12 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF ALL RESPONDENTS 


Non- 

Res^ondent resj^ondent 


SEX 
AGE 


MARITAL 
STATUS 

CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


EDUCATION 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME 


VTAE COURSE 


Female 
Male 

Less than 19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-1+9 

50 and over 

Married 
Single 

Farm 
Rural 

Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 

H. S. or less 
Less than B.S, 
B. S. or above 


Under $4,9 99 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10,000-$19,999 
$20,000 or over 

Voc-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrichment 
General Education 
No Course 


12% 
88 

4 
12 
23 
28 
33 

87 
13 

29 

6 
14 
28 

8 
15 

11 
18 
71 


9 
11 
53 
27 

27 
16 
4 
53 


27% 
63 

0 
8 

14 
32 
46 

86 
14 

27 

5 

8 
22 

3 
32 

19 
19 
62 


3 

16 
62 
19 

22 
24 
5 
46 


ERIC 
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TABLE 13 

PERSONAL PROFILE OF ALL RESPONDENTS 
EXCEPT THE STUDENTS 


Non- 

Respondent respondent 


SEX 
AGE 


MARITAL 
STATUS 

CHILDHOOD 
RESIDENCE 


EDUCATION 


Female 
Male 

Less than 19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 

5 0 and over 

Married 
Single 

Farm 
Rural 

Small Town 
Small City 
Suburb 
Urban 

H. S. or less 
Less than B.S. 
B.S. or above 


9% 
91 

0 

7 
25 
31 
37 

94 
6 

29 

5 
14 
28 

7 
16 

10 
12 
78 


23% 
77 

0 

3 
14 
34 
49 

91 
9 

26 

6 

9 
23 

3 
31 

20 
14 
66 


GROSS ANNUAL 
INCOME 


VTAE COURSE 


Under $4,999 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10 ,000-$19 ,999 
$2 0,000 or over 

Voc-Tech. Course 
Personal Enrichment 
General Education 
No Course 


1 
10 
59 
30 

19 
18 

4 

58 


0 
14 
66 
20 

17 
26 
6 
49 
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could be describ^=:d aS male, over 3 0 ye^rs of age, married, 
has a baccalaureate degree or higher, earns more than 
510,000 per year and has not taken a course offered by the 
V7AE system. The average student, on xhe other hand, 
could be a male or female, married or single, has less 
than a baccalaureate degree, earns less than $5,000 per 
year, and has taken courses from the VTAE system. If the 
students are included in xhe sample profile, it tends to 
negate some of the dominant features of the profile. 
Therefore, a more accurate picture of the respondents can 
be provided by supplying a separate profile for the stu- 
dent group. It is analogous to using the median in pre- 
ference to the mean. It should be noted that in Tables 
1-13, some percentages add up to more or less than 100%. 
There are two reasons for this discrepancy: 

1. Some respondents did not answer some of 
the personal data questions. 

2. The percentages were rounded off to the 
whole number by carrying five or more. 

Goal Statement Al , to provide Vocational-Technical 
education to high school graduates for initial job entry, 
had a grand mean of 5.321 and ranked first among the 47 
goal statements. An examination of Table 14 show? that 
the group means ranged from H.636 for the union officials 
to 5.677 for the administrators of the 16 VTAE districts. 
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TABLE l'^ 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT Al 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement Al : 

To provide Vocational-Technical Education to 
high school graduates for initial job entry. 


I 


i i 

! Group 

\ 

I 
< 

N i 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

j UnioPiS 

22 

4.536 

- 0.685 

0.789 

Publishers 

25: 

5.000 

- 0.321 

0.913 

1 Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

4 . 850 

- 0.471 

1. 387 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

5 .590 

0.269 

0.751 

\ State Staff 

3 7 

5 . 400 

0.084 

1.142 


35 

5.029 

- 0.292 

0.834 

Instructors 

! 51 
) 

5.510 

0 .189 

0.758 

VTAE Admin. 

1 

67 

5 . 677 

0.356 

1.002 

Legislators 

15 

i 

5 . 312 

- 0.008 

I 

0.873 

Supts . 


5 . 346 

0.025 

0.814 

Students 

I 

i 

5.204 

! - 0.116 

\ 

0.667 


Grand Mean 

5 . 321 



F - 

Ratio 

4.206 



Significance Level 0.000 
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SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T- VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT Al 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement Al ; 





To 

provide 

Vocational r-Technical 

Education to 


ih school 

graduates for initial job 

entry . 


Bonferroni j 


X, -■ X 

1 

Bonferroni 

Groups 

1 2 

t-value i 

' . J 

Groups 

^ t-value 
z 

A,B 

0 . 364 

0 .876 

i 
1 

D,E 

0.184 

0.687 

A.C 

0 .214 

0.927 

1 

D,F 

0.560 

0 . 702 

A,D 

0 .95 3'^ 

0.732 

\ 

i 

D,G 

0.080 

0 . 639 

A,E 

0 , 769 

0.307 


D,H 

0.087 

0 . 606 

A,F 

0,393 

0.786 


D,I 

0.277 

0 . 891 

A,G 

0,873-" 

0 . 765 

■ 

D,K 

0.243 

0.636 

A,H 

1 .0 41-" 

0 . 738 


D,L 

0.385 

0.660 

! A, I 

0.6 76 

0 .934 


E,F 

0.376 

0 . 711 

A,K 

0 . 710 

0 .762 


E ,G 

U • J, U H 

0.648 

A,L 

0 .568 

0.783 


E,H 

0 .271 

0 .618 

B,C 

0 .150 

0.900 


E,I 

n n Q o 

0.897 

B,D 

0 .590 

0 . 768 


E,K 

n n c; Q 
u • u 0 y 

0 R4 ^ 

B,E 

0 .405 

0 . 777 


E,L 

U . Z U 1 

0 .669 

B,F 

0 .029 

0 . 739 


F,G 

0 .480 

n K R 

U . 0 O 0 

B,G 

0 .510 

0 .732 


F,H 

0 . 647" 

* n fi ^ 

u • u o o 

B,H 

0.677 

0 . 705 


F,I 

0.283 

n Q n Q 
u . a u y 

B,I 

0 . 312 

0 .960 


F,K 

0 .317 

0 .660 

' B,K 

0 . 345 

0.729 


F,L 

0 .175 

0.684 

B,L 

0 . 204 

0 . 750 


G,H 

0 .167 

■ 0 .561 

C,D 

0 . 740 

0 .825 


G,I 

0.197 

0.858 

C,E 

0.555 

0 . 831 


1 G,K 

0 .164 

0.591 

C,F 

0 .179 

0 . 843 


i G,L 

0 .305 

0 .618 

C,G 

0.650 

0 . 792 


I H,I 

0 . 364 

0.837 

C,H 

0.827* 

0 . 755 


1 H,K 

0 .331 

0 .558 

C,I 

0 .462 

1.005 


i H,L 

0,472 

0.585 

C,K 

0 .496 

0 .789 


1 I,K 

0.034 

0 .858 

' C,L 

0 . 354 

0 .810 


i I,L 

0 .108 

0.876 





' K,L 

0 .142 

0 .615 

* significant 

difference 




A - Unions 

E - 

State Staff 

I - 

Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - 

Bus . 

5 Ind. 

K - 

Supts . 

C - Ctv 

. Bd . Chrr 

G - 

Instrv ^tors 

L - 

Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

! 
1 

H ~ 

VTAE 

Admin . 




TABLE 16 

SUMMARY 0? DATA OM DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT Al 


\ Goal Statement 

Al: 





} To provide Vocational-Technical Education to 
5 high school graduates for initial job entry, 
i 

1 

1 DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

1 ; 

5 Group 1 

1 

Hi/Ki 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

1 Unions 

22 

80.95% 

19.05% 

0.00% 

0 .00% 

( Publishers 
1 

• ; 

25 i 

■ 

91.67 

4.17 

0.00 

4 . 17 

1 Cty . Bd. Chm. 

16 \ 

94.44 

5.56 

0 . 00 

0 . 00 

1 VTAE Bd . 

39 

97 .44 

0 .00 

2.56 

0 . 00 

! State Staff 

37 

100 . 00 

0 .00 

0 . 00 ' 

0 . 00 

{ 

1 Bus. £ Ind. i 

\ 

35 

j 

7'^. 7 3 5 2 7.27 

0.00 

0.00 

1 Instructors 

51 

96.08 

1.96 

0.00 

1 . 96 

1 VTAE Admin. 

67 

96.88 

1.56 

0 .00 

1.56 

e 

1 Legislators 

IS 

87.50 ) 12.50 

0 . 00 

0 . 00 

Supts . 

52 

94.23 

5 .77 

0.00 

0.00 

j Students 

44 

88.64 

11.36 

0.00 

0. 00 

TOTAL 

40 3 

92.21 

6.78 
... 

0.25 

0.75 

Hi = 4, 

5, 5 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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As indicated in Table 15, there were statistically signi- 
ficant difference berween Groups A and D, A and G, A and 
C and H, and E and H. Groups A and F are labor union offi- 
cials and presidents of businesses and industries. Groups 
D, G, H are VTAE district board members, instructors and 
administrators. However, all of these groups as well as 
others indicated that providing Vocational-Technical edu- 
cation to high school graduates for initial job entry is a 
desirable goal. The differences are only in whether it is 
a very desirable goal or most desirable goal. Groups D, G, 
and H, The VTAE district board members, the instructors in 
the VTAE system, and the administrators in the VTAE dis- 
tricts considered this poal to be most desirable. Table 16 
is a summary of the 2x2 matrices of desirability and VTAE 
priority for Goal Statement Al . Almost 99% of the respond- 
ents considered thiu goal to be desirable and 92.46% indi- 
cated that the VTAE system placed high priority on this 
goal . 

Goal Statement A2 , to provide Vocational-Technical 
education to high school dropouts for initial job entry, 
had a grand mean of 4.997 and ranked sixth among the 47 
goal r.tatements. An examination of Table 17 shows that 
the group means ranged from 4.727 for the union officials 
and students to 5.400 for the newspaper publishers. Hy- 
pothesis of equal means was not rejected at the .05 signi- 

ERLC 


J 


KISCEUANKOUS 


\ 
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TABLE 17 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOi^L STATEMENT A2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

A2 : 



« 

To provide Vocational-Technical Education to 
high school dropouts for initial job entry. 

i 

Group 

N 

j 

O JL I. ' Li U 

Mean 

Group Mean 
Grand Mean 

Group 
oLanudiu 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

4.727 

- 0.270 

1.279 

Publishers 

25 

5 .400 

0.402 

0.577 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

5.250 

0.252 

1.372 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

4. 949 

- 0.049 

1. 169 

State Staff 

37 

5.108 

0.111 

1.220 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

: 

5. 112 

0.120 

0.769 

Instructors 

51 

4.902 

0. 096 

1. 136 

VTAE Admin. 

i 57 

4.831 

- 0.167 

1. 364 

Legislators 

lis 

4.937 

- 0.060 

1.526 

Supts . 

52 

5.250 

0.252 

0 . 905 

Students 

j 44 

i 
i 

1 

4.727 

- 0.270 

1.453 


Grand Mean 

4.997 



F 

Ratio 

1.196 



Significance Level 0.292 



TABLE 16 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONrERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT A 2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement A2 ; 

To provide Vocational-Technical Education to 
high school dropouts for initial job entry. 





3onf erroni 




Bonf erroni 

Groups 

X 

1 


t-value 

Groups 

i 

2 

t-value 

A,B 

0.673 

1,156 

.. .. 

D,E 

0 

.159 

0,907 

A,C 

0 . 

523 

1,224 

D,F 

0 

.169 

0.927 

A,D 

0 . 

221 

0,966 

D,G 

0 

.047 

0 .843 

A,E 

0 . 

331 

1.065 

D,H 

0 

.118 

0 .800 

A,F 

■ 0. 

390 

1.038 

D,I 

0 

.011 

1.176 

A,G 

0 . 

175 

1.010 

D,K 

0 

.301 

, 0 . 840 

A,H 

0 . 

103 

0.974 

D,L 

0 

.221 

0 . 817 

A, I 

0 , 

210 

1.299 

E,r 

0 

.010 

0 .939 

A,K 

0 . 

523 

1,006 

E ,G 

0 

.206 

0 .855 

A,L 

0 . 

000 

1.034 

E,H 

0 

.277 

0 . 816 

B,C 

0 . 

150 

1,188 

E,I 

0 

.171 

1.184 

B,D 

0 . 

451 

1,014 

E,K 

0 

.142 

0 . 815 

B,E 

0 ,292 

1„026 

E,L 

0 

.381 

0 .883 

B,F 

0 . 

282 

1.041 

' F,G 

0 

.216 

0.875 

B,G 

0 . 

498 

0,966 

F,H 

0 

.287 

0 .836 

B,H 

0 . 

569 

0 .931 


0 

.180 

1.200 

B,I 

0,420 

1.267 

F,K 

0 

.132 

0 .871 

B,K 

0 . 

150 

0.952 

F,L 

0 

. 390 

0.903 

B,L 

0 . 

673 

0 ,990 


0 

.071 

0 . 741 

C,D 

0 . 

301 

1,0 89 

G.I 

• 0 

.035 

1.133 

C,E 

0 . 

142 

. 1.09 7 

G,K 

0 

.348 

0.780 

C,F 

0 . 

132 

1.113 

G,L 

0 

.175 

0 .816 

C,G 

0 . 

3 48 

1,04 5 

H,I 

0 

.107 

1.105 

C,H 

0 . 

419 

1.010 

H,K 

0 

.419 

0.737 

C,I 

0. 

312 

1,32 7 

H,L 

0 

, 103 

0 .772 

C,K 

0 . 

000 

1.041 

I,K 

0 

. 312 

1.133 

C,L 

0 , 

523 

1.069 

I,L 

0 

.210 

1.156 





K,L 

0 

.523 

0 .812 

* significant 

difference 

f 





A - Unions E - State Staff I - Legislators 

B - Publishers F ^ Bus. £ Ind. K - Supts. 

C - Cty. Bd. Chm. G -~ Instructors L - Students 

D - VTAE Bd- H - VTAE Admin. 


TABLE 19 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT A2 


j - . - . - _ 

Goal Statement A2 : 

To provide Vocational-Technical Education to 
high school dropouts for initial job entry. 

! DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

If 

j Group 


Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo ! 

1 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

1 Unions 

i 

22 j 

61. 

90% 

19. 

05% 

4 

.76% 

14. 

29% 

Publishers 

25 ■ 

79. 

17 

20. 

83 

0 

. 00 

0. 

00 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

77 . 

78 

22 . 

22 

0 

. 00 

0. 

00 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

76. 

32 

21. 

05 

0 

. 00 

2. 

63 

State Staff 

37 

/ 0 . 

n n 
U U 

0 

Z 0 • 

n n 
U U 

n 
u 

n n 

n 

n n 
u u 

bus • & ind • 

35 

7.. 

76 

24 . 

24 

0 

.00 

0. 

00 

Instructors 

51 

62. 

75 

23 . 

53 

1 

.96 

11. 

76 

VTAE Adrnin. 

57 

65 . 

6 3 

23 . 

44 

3 

. 13 

7. 

81 

Legislators 

15 

60 . 

00 

40 . 

00 

i 0 

. 00 

0. 

00 

Supts. 

52 

34 . 

54 

61. 

54 

1 

.92 

0. 

00 

Students 

44 

71. 

43 

16 . 

67 

7 

. 14 

4. 

76 

TOTAL 

403 

'65 . 

74 

27 . 

92 

2 

. 03 

4. 

31 



Hi = i+, 

5, 6 



Lo 


1, 

2, 3 


J 
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ficance level. It could have been rejected et the .292 
significance level. As shown in Table 18, the Bonferroni 
t-test showed no significant differences between any pair 
of group means. Table 19 is a summary of the 2x2 ma- 
trices of desirability and VTAE priority. It shows that 
almost 94% of the sample indicated that to provide Voca- 
tional-Technical education to high school dropouts was a 
desirable goal and 67.77'"s indicated that the VTAE system 
placed high priority on this goal. However, 61.54% of the 
public school superintendents indicated that the VTAE sy- 
stem was placing low priority on this goal while 95.02% 
thought it is a very desirable goal. 

Goal Statement A3 , to provide Vocational-Technical 
education to apprentices for initial job entry, had a 
grand mean of 4.958 and ranked eighth among the 47 goal 
statements. An examination of Table 20 shows that the 
group means ranged from 3.237 for the state legislators to 
5.338 for the administrators in the VTAE districts. The 
analysis of variance rejected the null hypothesis of equal 
means at the .05 significance level but further analysis 
with the Bonferroni t-test, Table 21, did not show any 
significant difference among any pair of groups. As in- 
dicated in Chapter II, when the over-all hypothesis of 
equal means is rejected by the analysis of variance, and 
if there is a difference in the sample size of various 


TABLE ?0 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT A3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


i' 


Goal Statement 

A3 




1 To provide Vocar ional-Technical Education to 
apprentices for initial job entry. 

i 

\D L kj \ji yj 

' Group 1 
N i Mean 1 

Deviation of j 
From 

V^*^ 1 1 T\ 

V3 I^OUp 

Star*>^ard 
ue Via Lion 

Unions 

22 

5 .000 

1 

0.032 

1. 309 

Publishers 

26 

4 .760 

- 0.208 

0,831 


16 

4. 900 

_ n n R P 



39 

5.103 

U . X O 0 

1 111 n 

X • HXU 

State Staff 

37 

4.838 

- 0.130 

1. 463 

Bus. 5 Ind. 

35 

5.118 

0.150 

0 . 844 

Instructors 

51 

5.059 

0. 091 

0 . 810 

1 VTAE Admin, 
i 

S7 

i 

5 . JciS 

0.371 

i 

1. 215 

1 Legislators 

i 15 

! 

3.937 

- 0.030 

2.081 

\ 

X Supts. 

52 

: ^.S6i 

! 

0.013 

1.129 

Students 

44 

4.682 

- 0.286 

k 

1 .095 


Grand Mean 

4.368 



F - 

Ratio 

2 . 268 



Significance 

Level com 



TABLE 21 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT A3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement A 

0 , 




To 

provide 

Vocational "Technical 

Education 

to 

apprentices 

for initial 

job entry. 




Bonf erroni 



Bonf erroni 

Groups 

^1 " ^2 

t-value 

Groups 

^1 - ^ 

t-value 

A,B 

0 .240 

1.180 

D,E 

0.255 

0.925 

A,C 

0.100 

1.24 8 

D,r 

0 .015 

0.945 

A,D 

0 .103 

0.985 

D,G 

0 .044 

0 .861 

A,E 

0 .152 

1,087 

D,H 

0.236 

0 .816 

A,F 

0 .118 

1.058 

D,I 

0.165 

1.200 

A,G 

0,059 

1.030 

D,K 

0 .122 

0 .856 

A,H 

0.338 

0.994 

D,L 

0 .421 

0.889 

A, I 

0,062 

1.325 

E,F 

0 .280 

0.957 

A,K 

0 .019 

1 .026 

E,G 

0 .221 

0 .873 

A,L 

0 .318 

1.054 

E,n 

0 .501 

0 .832 

B,C 

0 .140 

1. 212 

E,I 

0 .900 

1.208 

B,D 

0 .343 

1.034 

E,K 

0.1' i 

0 . 869 

B,E 

0.078 

1.046 

E,L 

0 .156 

0.901 

B,F 

0,358 

1.063 

F,G 

0.059 

0.893 

B,G 

0 .299 

0.986 

F,H 

0 .221 

0.852 

B,H 

0.578 

0 .949 

F,I 

0 . 180 

1.224 

B,I 

0 .822 

1.293 

F,K 

0.137 

0.889 

B,K 

0.221 

0.982 

F,L 

0 .436 

0.921 

B,L 

0,078 

1.010 

G,H 

0 .280 

0.755 

C,D 

0.203 

1.111 

G,I 

0 .121 

1.155 

C,E 

0 .062 

1.119 

G,K 

0.078 

0 .796 

C,F 

0,218 

1. 135 

G,L 

0.377 

0 .832 

C,G 

0 .159 

1.057 

H,I 

0 .401 

1.127 

C,H 

0.438 

1.030 

H,K 

0.358 

0.751 

C,I 

. 0.962 

1. 353 

H,L 

0.657 

0.788 

C,K 

0.081 

1.063 

I,K 

0 .043 

1.155 

C,L 

0 .218 

1.091 

I,L 

0 .744 

1.180 




K,L 

0 .299 

0.828 

* significant 

difference 




A - Unions 

£ - State Staff 

I - Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

£ Ind. 

K - Supts. 

C - Cty 

. Bd. Chm 

G - Instructors 

L - Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin. 




TABLE 2 2 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT A3 


Goal Statement 

A3 : 





To providG Vocational-Technical Education to 
apprentices for initial job entry. 

DSSIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

80.95% 

19 . 05% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

Publishers 

25 

91.67 

8.33 

0.00 

0.00 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

100. 00 

0.00 

0. 00 

0.00 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

97.30 

0.00 

2.70 

0.00 

State Staff 

37 

85.7". 

14 .29 

0.00 

0.00 

Bus. 6 Ind. 

35 

90.91 

9.09 

o.on 

0.00 

Instructors 

51 

92.16 

7.84 

0.00 

0.00 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

95 . 83 

3 .17 

0.00 

0.00 

Legislators 

15 

92 . 31 

7.69 

0.00 

0.00 

Supt s . 

52 

94.00 

4.00 

2.00 

0.00 

Students 

44 

81.40 

16.28 

2.33 

0.00 

TOTAL 

403 

91.49 

7.73 

0.77 

0.00 

Hi = 4, 

5, 5 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 



ERIC 


means, one cannot be sure that the null hypothesis is re- 
jected because of the differences in means. In this case 
one would expect that the two extreme means, 3.937 and 
5.338, were different statistically as the null hypothesis 
was rejected at the .05 significance level. However, the 
sample size for these two means differed significantly, 
15 and 67 . Therefore , the Bonferroni t-test , which 
showed no significant difference, would be more reliable. 
As shown in Table 22, all groups considered providing Vo- 
cational-Technical education to apprentices tor initial 
job entry to be a desirable goal. More than 99% consid- 
ered this goal statement to be a desirable goal and 92.26% 
indicated that the VTAE system was placing a high priority 
on this goal. 

Gocil r/lit:^ tf?m(?n-t AU , to provide Vocd t ional-Techni cal 
oducation lor initio] job entry to homenic^kors desiring to 
enter the labor force, had a grand mean of 4,444 and 
ranked 22nd among the 47 goal statements. An examination 
of Table 23 shows that the group means ranged from 3.954 
for the labor union officials to 4,861 for the administra- 
tors. The hypothesis of equal means was rejected by the 
analysis of variance at the .05 significance level. It 
could have been re j ected at th ^ ,00 3 significance level . 
As indicated in Table 2 4 , the Bonferroni t— statistic 
showed that the only significant difference was between 


TABLE 2 3 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT A4 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

A4 




To provide Vocational-Technical Education for 
initial job entry to homemakers desiring to enter 
the labor force. 

) 

Group 

N 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

3.954 

- 0.490 

1.253 

Publishers 

25 

4. 160 

- 0.284 

0. 473 

Cty, Bd. Chm. 

16 

4.600 

0.156 

1.353 

VTAE Bd- 

39 

4.359 

- 0.085 

1.038 

State Staff 

37 

4.784 

0.339 

1.134 

Bus. 6 Ind. 

35 

4.147 

- 0.297 

0.821 

Instructors 

51 

4 .392 

- 0.052 

0.850 

VTAE Admin. 

57 

4 . 861 

0.417 

1. 059 

Legislators 

15 

4.000 

- 0.444 

1. 414 

Supts. 

52 

4.365 

- 0.079 

0. 908 

Students 

44 

! 

4.500 

0.006 

1. 321 

Grand Mean 

4.444 



F - 

Ratio 

2. 738 



Significance Level 0.003 



TABLE 2 4 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT A4 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement A4 





To 

provide Vocational-Technical 

Education for 

initial job 

entry to homemakers 

desiring to 

enter 

the labor force . 






Bonf erroni 



Bonf erroni 

Groups 

X 

1 

I 

t-value 

Groups 

1 

t-value 

2 

A,B 

0 . 

205 

1.028 

D,E 

0 .425 

0 . 806 

A,C 

0 . 

645 

1 .088 

D,F 

0 .212 

0.824 

A,D 

0 . 

404 

0 . 859 

D,G 

0 .033 

0.750 

A,E 

0 . 

829 

0 .947 

D,H 

0 .502 

0 . 711 

A,F 

0 . 

193 

0 .922 

D,I 

0 .359 

1.045 

A,G 

0 . 

438 

0 .898 

D,K 

.0 .006 

0.746 

A,H 

0 . 

907* 

0 . 866 

D-L 

0 . 141 

0.774 

A, I 

0 . 

045 

1 .15 5 

E,F 

0.637 

0.834 

A,K 

0 . 

411 

0 . 894 

E,G 

0 . 392 

0.760 

A,L 

0 . 

545 

0 .919 

E ,H 

0.078 

0.725 

B,C 

0 . 

440 

1 .056 


0.784 

1.052 

B,D 

0. 

199 

0.901 

E,K 

0 .418 

Q.757 

B,E 

0 . 

6 24 

0 .912 

E,L 

U . ^ O 

n 7 ft ^ 

B,F 

0 . 

013 

0 .925 

F,G 

u . ^ "-r o 

u • / / o 

B,G 

0 . 

232 

0 .859 

F,H 

n 714 

n 7 u 

B,H 

0 . 

701 

0 .827 

F,I 

0 .147 

1.067 

B,I 

0 . 

160 

1.126 

F,K 

0 .218 

0.774 

B,K 

0 . 

205 

0 . 855 

F,L 

0 .353 

0 . 803 

B,L 

0 . 

340 

0 . 880 

G,H 

0 .469 

0.658 

C,D 

0 . 

241 

0.958 

G,I 

0 .392 

1.007 

C,E 

0 . 

184 

0.975 

G,K 

0.027 

U . 693 

C,F 

0 . 

453 

0 .989 

G,L 

0 .108 

0.725 

C,G 

0 . 

208 

0 .929 

H,I 

0.861 

0.982 

C,H 

0 . 

261 

0 .898 

H,K 

0 .496 

0 .685 

c,i 

0 . 

600 

1 .179 

H,L 

0.361 

0 .686 

C,K 

0 . 

235 

0 .925 

I,K 

0 .355 

1.007 

C,L 

0 . 

100 

0.950 ■ 

I,L 
K,L 

0.500 
0 .135 

1.028 
0 .722 

* significant 

difference 




A - Unions 


E - State Staff 

I « 

Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

S Ind. 

K - 

Supts . 

C - Cty 

. Bd. Chm. 

G - Instructors 

L - 

Students 

D - VIAE Bd. 

1 

1 

H - VTAE 

Admin. 


1 


Ti t U CITIZENS. CONSUMERS & COMMUNION HONS 


Autho r ■ [ D ata Pub, 1972 

Pub It B h^ r MaCTLzlne Publishers Assoolatloni 575 Lexington Avenue » New York'# NY 10 022 
Tfaoh0T or Student Material Teacher Cfre^ t Free Length 40 imges 

Grade Level ColleriLate Suggeeted Time of Uee ^ 

OBJECTIVES: ^ . 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION: The nation's adults. In thelaf^l xoU aa elUe«ns and 
consumers f Interact constantly with communications media* The V^cliMite for leant- 
ing** from both the editorial programming and the advertising 'is probed* 


AVAILABLE INSTRUCTOR MATERIAL AND TESTS: - 


Title A APARTMENT STORE INoTOB CIASSROQ? 


Author Date Pub. 1969 

Publieher Sears. R o ebuck A Co .. ??01 tfeftt Aw:hingtnn Street. Chie^. IL 60609 
Teaoher or Student M..terial Studejnt Coat $1»00 ^enfl^/i 39 Danes 
Gradh Lev.e\l Adult ^ Suggested Time of Uee 


OBJECTIVES: 


^flMAJtl DESCRIPTIOh . Provides objectives for us catalogs In consumer 
ecmpatlon classes » concepts and learning experiences # teaching techniques » community 
resources » guidelines for use of riewspap^rs^ criteria for Judging educational value 
of outside inaterlals and listing ok^dltlonal sources. - 

,gpJ^-4aiE INSTRUCT / "mTL.^-ML AND TESTS: 


TABLE 2 5 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT A4 


j 

; Goal Statement 

A4 : 





To provide Vocational-Technical Education for 
initial j ob entry to homemakers desiring to enter 
the labor force. 

1 — — _ , 

1 DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

1 j 
N i Hi/Ki 1 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

\ " '"^ \ 

Unions | 

22 : 

4 7.62% 

28 . 57% 

■ 4.76% 

19. 05% 

j 

Publishers j 

25 

50.00 

45 .83 

4.17 

0.00 

Cty. Bd. Chm. ! 

' ! 

16 

72.22 

27 .78 

0 . 00 

0 .00 

VTAE Bd. : 

39 

86.84 

10.53 

0. 00 

2.63 

State Staff 

37 

66 .67 

33.33 

0 .00 

0.00 

1 Bus . S Ind . 

35 

48.3 9 

41. 94 

6.45 

3.23 

Instructors 

51 

74 . 51 

19 . 61 

1.96 

3 . 92 

VTAE Admin. 

57 

63.49 

36 . 51 

0.00 

0.00 

Legislators 

15 

53.33 

40 . 00 

0 . 00 

6.67 

1 Supts. 

52 

70.59 

29 .41 

0 .00 

0.00 

1 Students 

41+ 

74.42 

16 .28 

2.33 

6.98 

[total 

40 3 

1 66.75 

|; 
1 

28.64 

1.53 
i . - 

3 . 07 

j Hi = 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 



the largest and the smallest means, 4.861 and 3.954. 
Group H, the administrators in the VTAE , district s , consid- 
ered z is goal to be more desirable than Group A, the 
elected officials of the labor union§. Table 25 shows 
that all groups considered providing Vocational-Technical 
education for initial job entry to homemakers desiring to 
enter the labor force to be a desirable goal. More than 
95% considered this goal to be desirable and 68.28% indi- 
cated that the VTAE system was placing high priority on 
this goal. Over-all, 69.82% of the respondents agreed with 
the VTAE system, either by considering this goal to be de- 
sirable and perceiving a high VTAE priority for it or con- 
sidering this goal to be undesirable and perceiving a low 
VTAE priority for it. 

Goal Statement A5 , to provide Vocat ional-Technical 
education for initial job entry to high school students, 
had a grand mean of 3.723 and ranked 35th among the 47 
goal statements. An examination of Table 26 shows that 
the group means ranged from 3.200 for the administrators 
of the VTAE districts to 4.206 for the presidents of busi- 
nesses and industries. The hypothesis of equal means was 
rejected at the .05 significance level. As indicated in 
Table 27, the Bonferroni t-test showed that Groups F and 
K, the presidents of businesses and industries and the 


67 


TABLE 2 6 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT A5 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal State.nent A5 : 

To provide Vocarional-Technical Education for 
initial job entry to high school students. 


} 

I 

Group 

j 

i 

N 

GrouD 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

4 .000 

0.276 

1.414 

j 

Publishers i 

25' 

4.120 

0.396 

1.166 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

4.100 

n Q 7 c 

1 "5 7 "5 

VTAE Bd . 

39 

3.256 

— U . M- D / 

1 c; P 
i, . 0 D 0 

State Staff 

37 

3 . 243 

- 0.480 

1.517 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

4 . 206 

0.482 

1.200 

Instructors 

51 

3.588 

- 0.135 

1.499 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

3.200 

- 0.523 

1.383 

Legislators 

1 15 

j 

4.062 

0.339 

1.389 

Supts. 

52 

■ 4.154 

0.431 

1.161 

Students 


3.932 

0.208 

s 

1.576 


Grand Mean 

3 . 723 



F - 

Ratio 

3 ..3 3 8 



Significance 

Level 0.000 
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TABLE 2 7 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT A 5 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


i 

' Goal Statement A5 





To 

provide Vocational-Technical 

Educat ion 

for 

initial job 

entry to high school 

students 



Bonferroni 1 



Rnnf^prrnni 

OX LI U O 

^1 ^2 

t value 1 

broups 

^1 ^2 

t" value 


U • J. ^ u 

1 ^ 7 

JJ 5 L 

0.013 

1.072 

A P 

n 1 n n 
u • ± u u 

1 Li Li R 1 

"P. "p 

0.949 

1.095 

A n 

n 7 Li Li 

1 1 LO i 

U , b 

0.332 

0.997 

A T 

n 7 c; 7 

U . / D / 

1 0 R 0 


0.056 

0.945 

A P 

n one 
U . ^ U D 

1 0 0 P 

D,I 

0.806 

1.390 

A C 
A ) b 

U . H- ± Z 

1 1 Q "5 

D 5 K 

0.897 

0.992 

A U 

n R n n 
u • o u u 

J. • J. 0 ± ! 

"n T 

n fi 7 S 

1 n 90 

. VJ <J VJ 

A T 

A, i 

n n R 9 

U • U D Z 

A. t 0 0 D 

p p 

0.963 

1 109 

^ . VJ u 

A V 
A , Is. 

0.154 

± . ± o y 

E,G 

0.345 

1 nil 

. VJ ^ ^ 

A,L 

0.068 

1 .221 

L , n 

0.043 

VJ . J VJ "T 

B,C 

0.020 

mo 4 

E,l 


1 

. o ^ ^ 

B,D 

0 . 86U 

1.198 

E,K 


1 DDR 

• VJ VJ VJ 

B,E 

0 .877 

1.212 

E , L 

0.689 

1 044 

J. • VJ "T ^ 

B,F 

0 .086 

1.23 1 

F,G 

0.618 

1.039 

B,G 

0.532 

1 . 142 

F,H 

1.006* 

0.987 

B,H 

0.020 

1 .100 

1 F,I 

0.143 

1.418 

B,I 

0 .057 

1.498 

F,K 

0.052 

1.030 

B,K 

0 .034 

1.137 

F,L 

0 .274 

1.067 

B,L 

0.188 

1.170 

i G,H 

0 . 388 

0 .875 

C,D 

0 . 8UU 

1.287 


0.474 

1. 338 

C,E 

0.857 

1.296 

1 G,K 

0 .566 

0.922 

C,F 

0 ,106 

1 , 315 

G,L 

0 .344 

0 .964 

C,G 

0.512 

1.236 

H,I 

0 .862 

1. 306 

C,H 

0.900 

1.193 

H,K 

0 . 954*- 

0 . 870 

c,i 

0.037 

1.568 

H,L 

0 .732 

0 .913 

C,K 

0.054 

1,231 

1 I,K 

0.091 

1.338 

C,L 

0 .168 

1.264 

1 I,L 

0 .131 

1. 367 




( K,L 
i 

0.222 

0 .959 

* significant 

d if f erence 



A - Unions 

E - State Staff 

I ~ Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

£ Ind. 

K - Supts. 

C - Ctv 

. Bd. Chm. 

G - Instructors 

L - Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin . 
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SUMMARY OF DATA OU DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT A5 


Goal Statement 

A5 : 





To provide Vocational-Technical Education 
initial job entry to high school students. 

for 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

1 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

1 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

52 .38% 

28 . 57% 

4.76% 

14.29% 

Publishers 

25 

33.33 

45.83 

4.17 

16. 67 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 ' 

4 3.37 

21.05 

10.53 

21. 05 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

23.68 

26.32 

0.00 

50 . 00 

State Staff 

37 

28 . 57 

22.86 

2.86 

45.71 

Bus. e Ind. 

35 

39.39 

42'. 42 

0.00 

18 .18 

Instructors 

51 

40 . OU 

26 . 00 

0.00 

34 . 00 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

9.38 

35.94 

0.00 

54.69 

Legislators 

15 

20.00 

66.67 

0.00 

13 .33 

Supts . 

52 

22 .00 

64.00 

4.00 

10. 00 

Students 

44 

51. 16 

20.93 

2.33 

25.58 

TOTAL 

403 

31.12 

35.71 

2. 04 

31.12 

Hi = 4, 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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70 

superintendents oi public schools, differed from Group H, 
the administrators in the VTAE districts. Administrators 
in the VTAE distiicts considered this goal to be less de- 
sirable than The presidents of businesses and industries 
and the superintendents of public schools. Only 45.32% of 
the administrators in the VTAE districts considered it to 
be a desirable goal as compared to 81.81% of the presidents 
of businesses and industries, and 86% of the public school 
superintendents. As per Table 28, 66.83% of the sample 
considered this goal to be desirable and 33.16% indicated 
that the VTAE system was placing a high priority on it. 
About 64% of the VTAE administrators indicated that the 
VTAE system was doing what it should in this area as com- 
pared to 57.57% of the presidents of businesses and in^-^us- 
tries and 32% of the public school superintendents. Of 
the entire cample, 62.24% indicated agreement with the 
VTAE system. This included 31.12% who considered this 
-goal to be desirable and perceived a high VTAE priority 
ar\d 31.12% who considered this goal to be undesirable and 
perceived a low VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement Bl , to provide Vocational-Technical 
education to employed workers to maintain employment or to 
advance on the job, had a grand mean of 4.879 and ranked 
10th among the 47 goal statements. An examination of 
Table 29 shows that the group means varied from 4.312 for 


TABLE 2 9 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT Bl 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement Bl: 


To provide Vocational-Technical Education to 
employed workers to maintain employment or to 
advance on the job. 


i 

Group 

M 

■ 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Stflndfl'pd 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

■ 

U . 636 

- 0. 243 

1.432 

Publishers 

25 

4 . UUO 

- 0.439 

0.768 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

U . 700 

- 0.179. 

0.733 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

5 . 026 

0 . 147 

0.842 

State Staff 

37 

5 . 297 

0 .418 

0.740 

Bus. 6 Ind. 

35 

4 . 941 

0.063 

0.694 

Instructors 

51 

U .765 

- 0.114 

1.069 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

5 .H92 

0 . 613 

0.615 

Legislators 

15 

4 . 312 

- 0.566 

0.793 

Supts. 

52 

U .711 

- 0.167 

0.723 

Students 


U . 432 

- 0.447 

1.437 

Grand Mean 

4 .879 



F - 

Ratio 

6 .408 



Significance Level 0.000 
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TABLE 30 


72 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BOMFERROMI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT Bl 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement Bl. 




To 

\ rovide 

Vocational -Technical 

Education to 

employed workers to maintain employment 

or 

TO 

aavance 

on trie j od . 






Bonr erroni 



Bonr erroni 

Groups 

^1 - ^2 

t-value 

Groups 

^1 - ^2 

t-value 

A , B 

(J . ly D 

n n n o 

(J . y u z 

D,E 

0.272 

U . /Uo 

A , C 

U . (J b 4 

u . y 0 0 

D,F 

0.084 

n TOO 
U . / 2 0 

A , D 

(J . J J5 y 

1 J . / 0 'f 

D,G 

0.261 

n ceo 
(J . b 5 0 

A , E 

0 . G 1 

0 . 8 J 1 

D,H 

0 . U 7 7 

n coil 

A,F 

0.305 

0.810 

D,I 

0.713 

0.918 

A,G 

0.128 

0.783 

n. ^. 

0 . 314 

0.655 

A,H 

0 , 856''** 

0.760 


0.594 

0.680 

A, I 

0.324 

1 . 01 'r 

E,F 

0.356 

r\ TOO 

0.732 

A,K 

0.075 

^ . / 85 

E,G 

0.533 

0.667 

A, L 


n o n CT 

E,H 

0.195 

0.637 

B,C 

0 . 26C 

n 0 0*7 

E,I 

0.985" 

n Q o ii 

B,D 

0 .585 

0 . 791 

E,K 

0.586* 

n c c ii 
U . 0 b 4 

B,E 

0 . 85 7* 

0 . 800 

E,L 

0 . 865'^' 

0 .689 

B,F 

0.501 

0 . 313 

F,G 

0 .176 

0.683 

B,G 

0 .325 

0.754 

F,H 

0 .551 

0.652 

B,H 

1.052=^- 

0.726 

F,I 

0 .629 

0 .936 

B,I • 

0 .127 

0.989 

F,K 

0.230 

0 .680 

B,K 

0 .271 

0 . 751 

F,L 

0 .509 

0 . 705 

B,L 

0 .008 

0.773 

G,H 

0.728" 

0 .578 

C,D 

0 , 326 

0.850 

G,I 

0.452 

0 . 884 

C,E 

0 .597 

0 . 856 

G,K 

0.053 

0.609 

C,F 

0 . 241 

0 . 868 

G,L 

0 .333 

0.637 

C,G 

0 . 065 

0 .815 

H,I 

1.180* 

0 . 862 

C,H 

0 . 79 2''= 

0.788 

H,K 

0 . 7 81* 

0 .575 

c,i 

0 . 387 

1.035 

H,L 

1.060* 

0.603 

C,K 

0 .011 

0 . 813 

I,K 

0 .399 

0 . 884 

C,L 

0.268 

0 .834 

I,L 

0 .119 

0 .902 




K,L 

0 .280 

0 .633 

* sij^nificant 

dif f erence 



A - Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

S Ind. 

K - Supts. 

C - Ctv 

. Bd. Chm. G - Instructors 

L - Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin . 
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TABLE 31 


SUMMARY OF DATA OiV DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT Bl 


Goal Statement Bl : 

To provide Vocational-Technical Education to 
employed workers to maintain employment or to 
advance on the job. 

• 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 




Group 1 


Hi/Hi ! Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

85 

.71% 

1 

9 

. 52% 

0. 

00% 

4. 

76% 

Publishers 

25 1 

60 

.87 

34 

.78 

0. 

00 

4 . 

35 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

63 

.16 

36 

. 84 

0. 

00 

0. 

00 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

86 

. 84 

10 

. 53 

2. 

63 

0 . 

00 

State Staff 

37 

70 

.27 

23 

.73 

0. 

00 

0. 

00 

Bus . £ Ind . 

35 

80 

. 00 

20 

. 00 

0. 

00 

0 . 

00 

Instructors 

51 

70 

. 00 

28 

. 00 

0. 

00 

2 . 

00 

VTAE Admin. 

! 

67 

87 

. bO 

12 

.50 

0 . 

00 

0 . 

00 

1 Legislators 

15 

46 

.67 

46 

.67 

0. 

00 

6 . 

67 

1 Supts . 

52 

7 6 

. 00 

24 

. 00 

0. 

00 

0. 

00 

\ Students 
1 

i 

i 

i 

74 

.36 

23 

.08 

0. 

00 

2 . 

56 

TOTAL 

! 403 

1 
1 

I 

75 

. 65 

22 

. 80' 

0. 

26 

1. 

30 

Hi = 4, 

5, 6 



Lo 


1, 2 

, 3 
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the state legislators to 5.492 for the VTAE district admin- 
istrators* The null hypothesis of equal nveans was rejected 
at the .05 significant level. As shown in Table 30, the 
Bonferroni t-test, ar the .05 significance level, showed 
differences between Groups A and H, B and E, B and H, C 
and H, E and I, E and K, E and L, G and H, H and I, H and 
K, and H and L. Groups E and H, the professional staff of 
the state board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Educa- 
tion and the administrators in the VTAE districts, consid- 
ered this goal to be more desirable than Groups A, B, C, 
G, I, K and L. However, Table 31 shows that all groups 
considered providing Vocational-Technical education to em- 
ployed workers to maintain employment or to advance on the 
job, to be a desirable goal. More than 98% considered it 
to be a desirable goal and 7 5.91% perceived a high VTAE 
priority for this^ j^oal. 

Goal Statement R2, to provide Vocational-Technical 
education to underemployed workers to maintain employment 

or to advance on the job, had a grand mean of 5.222 and 

\ 

ranked third among the 47 goal statements. An examination 
of Table 32 shov7s that the group means varied from 4.750 
for the VTAE students to 5.600 for the administrators in 
the VTAE districts. The null hypothesis of equal means 
,was rejected at the .05 significance level. It could have 


Author HninftT' fin.i th Date P^fc. 1973 

National pfflce Products Association 
PubliBher 1600 Wilson Boulevard* Arlington. VA 22209 


Set of r 

Teaoher or Student^ Material student Coat $99.00 Length ^12 courses 

One course at $9»50 6 hours 
• Grade Level Secondary/collegia te /Adult Suggested Time of Uee per course 

OBJECTIVES : To provide office products salesmen with information about the basic 
product lines sold to offices* 


A.. . X 

. SUMHARr I/ESCRIPTION : Self-admiikstered courses^ each yith standard 60 cr 90* 
miliute tape cassette plus matching workbook* 


AVAltABLE INSTRUCTOa MATERIAL AND TESTS: ' Leader's Guide 


Title . THE S MILE OF SUCCESS ' 

' . It : ' ■ — ■ — — 

Author '_ ] . Date Pub. 

' Classroc n World Productions, Order from Associated' fiduca tio na 1 
Publiaher Materials Com panies, Inct, Glenwood at Hlllsborqugh Street, Raleighj NC 

Ta<i^er or Student ^..tmal Studerot Coa t $169. 50 Ucng 14 lessons ' 

Grade Level Secondary/Collegiate/Adult' K^uggeeted Time} of Uee 

OBJECTIVES : ' ' 

i / ^ 


S VMMARr > DESCRIPTION : The right kind of training and educational background 
--^ onl^y—TJIpens the door to botter opportuhl;tiesl It does not insure them.. This series 
provides a proven success formula—GhoKing and telling, step-by-stept how to ohart^ 
the path to a brighter*, itore financially rewarding and personally satisf yi|^ f utuil^ 

^j.^^yAlfMBLE INSTRUCT '.' ^ '■•/.: AND TESTS: Teacher's Guide and 30 Student 
hlvL joks with 12 Personal fcvu luatlon/Success Planning Charts are includedt 
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TABLE 32 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT B2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement B2 : 

To provide Vocational-Technical Education to 
underemployed workors to maintain employment or 
to advance on the job. 


1 

Group ] 

1 

N 1 

; 

broup 1 
Mean | 

Deviation of \ 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

1 

22 

5.227 

0. 005 

0. 869 

Publishers 

25 

5.120 

- 0.102 

0.833 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

5.300 

0. 078 

0.657 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

5.256 

0.034 

0.785 

State Staff 

37 

5.513 

0. 291 

0.692 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

5.176 

- 0.046 

0.673 

Instructors 

51 

5 .039 

- 0.183 

1.076 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

5 .600 

0.378 

0. 63? 

Legislators 

15 

5.250 

0.028 

C.931 

Supts . 

52 

5.135 

- 0.088 

1. 085 

Students 


4.750 

- 0.472 

1.672 


Grand Mean 

5.222 



F - 

Ratio 

2.623 



Significance Level 0.004 



TABLE 3 3 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT B2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 32 : 




To pz-'ovide 

Vocational -Technical 

Education 

to 

underemploy 

ed workers to mainxain employment 

or 

to advance on the job. 



Groups 


Bonf erroni 



Bon If erroni 

X - 

1 2 

t-value 

Groups 

X, - X 

1 2 

t— value 

A,B 

Q , 107 

0 .949 

D,E 

0.257 

0 7UU 

A,C 

0.073 

1 .00 4 

D,F 

0 080 

0 7fi 1 

A,D 

0.029 

0 . 79 3 

D,G 

0.217 

0 fiq"9 
yj • \j J 

A,E 

0,286 

0 . 3'"4 

D,H 

\J • o ^ ~ 

0 fi S 7 

A,F 

0 .051 

0 .8^2 

D,I 

0 006 

0 65 

• ^ w o 

A.G 

0,188 

0 . 829 

D,X 

0 122 

yj » \j \j J 

A,H 

0 .373 

0 .800 

D,L 

0.506 

0 715 

A, I 

0,023 

1.066 

E,F 

0.337 

0.770 

A,K 

0.093 

0.826 

E,G 

0 .474 

0 . 702 

A,L 

0 ,477 

0 .848 

E,H 

0.086 

0.670 

B,C 

0 .180 

0.975 

E,I 

0.263 

0.972 

B,D 

0 , 135 

0 .832 

E,K 

0 .379 

0 .699 

B,E 

0.393 

0 , 842 

E,L 

0 .763* 

0 .725 

B,F 

0,056 

0 . S55 

F,G 

0 .137 

0 . 718 

B,G 

0 .081 

0.793 

F,H 

0.423 

0 .686 

B,H 

0 .460 

0 .764 

. F,I 

0.073 

0 .985 

B,I 

0. 130 

1 .040 

F,K 

0 .042 

0 . 715 

B,K 

0.015 

0 . 790 

i F,L 

0 .426 

0 . 741 

B,L 

0 .370 

0.813 G,H 
0.894 G,I 

0.561 

0 .608 

C,D 

0.044 

0 .211 

0.930 

n T? 

0,213 

0.900 

G,K 

0 .095 

0.640 

C,F 

0 .123 

0 .913 

G,L 

0 .289 

0 .670 

C,G 

0 .261 

0 .853 

H,I 

0.350 

0 .907 

C,H 

0 .300 

0 . 829 

H,K 

0 .465 

0.605 

c,i 

0,050 

1 .089 

H,L 

0 . 850* 

0 .634 

C,K 

0 . 165 

3 . 855 

I,K 

0 .115 

0 .930 

C,L 

0 .550 

0 . 878 

I,L 
K,L 

0.500 
0.385 

0 .949 
0 .666 

* significant 

difference 




A - Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

6 Ind. 

K - Supts. 

c - ctv 

. Bd . Chm 

G - Instructors 

L - Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin. 




TABLE 34 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT 32 


Goal Statement 

32 : 





To provide Vocational-Technical Education to 
underemployed workers to maintain employment or 
to advance on the job. 

— — . 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

. nI 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions | 22 

80.95% 

19.05% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

Publishers 

25 

75.00 

25.00 

0.00 

0. 00 

Cty. Bd. Chm.. 

15 

89.47 

10.53 

0.00 

0. 00 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

86 . 84 

13 .16 

0.00 

0. 00 

State Staff 

37 

7 0.27 

29.73 

0.00 

0. 00 

Bus. £ Ind. 

35 

86.67 

13 .33 

0.00 

0. 00 

Instructors 

51 

8 2.00 

16.00 

0.00 

2.00 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

75.00 

25.00 

0.00 

0. 00 

Legislators 

15 

7 3.33 

26. 67 

0.00 

0.00 

Supts, 

52 

78.43 

19.61 

0. 00 

1. 96 

Students 

4U 

84.62 

15, 38 

0.00 

0.00 

TOTAL 

4 0 3 

! 

79.90 

19. 59 

. 

0.00 

0.52 

Hi = 4. 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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been rejected at the .OOU significance level • As shown in 
Table 33, the Bonferroni t~test, at the .05 significance 
level, showed that the VTAE students differed significantly 
from the administrators of the VTAE districts and the pro- 
fessional staff of the VTAE state board. The difference, 
however, was only in how high this goal be placed as all 
groups, including the students, considered this goal to be 
desirable. Table 34 shows that 100% of the students con- 
sidered this goal to be desirable and 84.62% perceived a 
high VTAE priority for it. Over-all, 99.49% considered 
providing Vocational-Technical education to underemployed 
workers to maintain employment or* to advance on the job, 
to be a desirable goal and 7 9.90% perceived a high VTAE 
priority. About 80% of the respondents indicated agree- 
ment between the desirability of this goal and the current 
VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement CI, to provide vocational-technical 
retraining to employed persons who wish to change jobs, had 
a grand mean of 4.499 and ranked 21st among the 4 7 goal 
statements. An examination of Table 35 shows that the 
group means varied from 3.960 for the publishers of news- 
papers to 5.046 for the administrators in the VTAE dis- 
tricts. The null hypothesis of equal means was rejected 
at the .05 significance level. As indicated in Table 36 
the Bonferroni t~test, at the .05 significance level, 


TABLE 3 5 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT CI 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement CI: 

To provide Vocational-Technical Retraining to 
employed persons who wish to change jobs. 


1 

i 

Group 

1 

N 

Group 
Mean 

Devi at ion of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

U. 545 

0.047 

0 .800 

Publishers 


3.960 

- 0.539 

1.241 

Cty, Bd. Chm. 

16 

U.350 

- 0.149 

0.671 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

U.359 

- 0.140 

1. 013 

State Staff 

37 

U.7 8if 

0.285 

0.886 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

U . 059 

- 0.440 

0.422 

Instructors 

51 

U .471 

- 0.028 

1. 206 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

5 . 046 

0.547 

0.799 

Legislators 

15 

4 .312 

- 0.186 

0.946 

Supts. 

52 

4.461 

- 0.372 

0.699 

Students 


4.409 

- 0.090 

1.335 


Grand Mean 

4.499 



F - 

Ratio 

2.437 



Significance Level 0.008 



TABLE 36 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT CI 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement CI 






To provide Vocational^Technical 

Retraining 


to 

employed 

persons 

who 

wish to 

change jobs. 



Bonf erroni 


Bonf erroni 

Groups 

^1 ^2 

t-value 

Groups 

^1 ^2 ^ 



0,585 

U ■ ZJ o t 


D ,E 

n u 9 ^ 


A, C 

0 . 195 

\J 9 sj U ^ 


D,F 

yj • 0 u u 

n 7U9 

A r\ 

n 186 

n 7R1 


D 5G 

0 11? 

n 6 8? 

yj 9 \j \j 

A T? 

A, E 

0.238 

n ft R 1 


D ,H 

0.687 

0 6U6 

yj • \j ^ yj 

A,F 

0 .487 

0.838 


D,I 

0 nu6 

0 950 

AjG 

0.075 

0 . 816 


D 5K 

0 in? 

0.678 

A T T 

0.500 

0 . 787 


D5L 

0.050 

0.704 

A, I • 

0.233 

1.050 


E,F 

0.725 

0.758 

A,K 

0 . 084 

0 . 813 


E ,G 

0 . 313 

0 .691 

A,L 

0 .136 

0.835 


E 5H 

0.262 

0.659 

B,C 

0 . 390 

0 .960 


E,I 

0.471 

0.957 

B,D 

0 . 399 

0 . 819 


E , K 

0 .322 

0 .688 

B,E 

0 . 824 

0 . 829 


E.L 

0 .375 

0 .714 

B,F 

0 .099 

0 . 842 


F,G 

0 .412 

0 .707 

B,G 

0 .511 

0 . 781 


F,H 

0 .987* 

0 .675 

B,H 


0 . 752 


F,I 

0 .254 

0 .970 

B,I 

0 .352 

1.024 


F,K 

0 .403 

0 . 704 

B,K 

0,501 

0 .778 


I F,L 

0 .350 

0 .730 

B,L 

0 ,449 

0 . 800 


G,H 

0 .576 

0.598 

CD 

0 ,009 

0 .880 


G,I 

0 .158 

0 .915 

C,E 

0 .434 

0 .885 


G,K 

0 .009 

0 .630 

C,F 

0 ,291 

0 . 899 


G,L 

0 . 0 6J 

0 .659 

C,G 

0 .121 

0 . 845 


H,I 

0 .734 

0 .893 

C,H 

0,695 

0 . 816 


H,K 

0 .585 

0 .595 

c,i 

0,037 

1,072 


H,L 

0.637* 

0.624 

C,K 

0 .111 

0 . 842 


I,K 

0 .149 

0 .915 

C,L 

0 .059 

0 . 864 


I,L 

0.097 

0 .934 




K,L 

0 .052 

0.656 

* oiRnificant 

difference 




A - Unions 

E - 

State Staff 

I - Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - 

Bus. 

& Ind. 

K - Supts. 


C - Ctv 

. Bd. Chm. 

G - 

Instructors 

L - Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

1 

H - 

VTAE 

Admin. 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT CI 


Goal Statement CI: 

To provide Vocational-Technical Retraining to 
employed persons who wish to change jobs. 


DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 


Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

1 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

47 .52% 

52.38% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

Publishers 

25 ' 

43.48 

39.13 

8.70 

8.70 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

63.16 

31.58 

0.00 

5.26 

VTAE Bd, 

39 

66.67 

27 .78 

2.78 

2.78 

State Staff 

37 

70.27 

21.62 

2.70 

5.41 

Rti<? - £ Tnd 

35 

59.38 

34.38 

0.00 

5 .25 

Instructors 

51 

68.09 

29.79 

0 . 00 

2.13 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

70.77 

29.23 

0 . 00 

0.00 

Legislators 

IS 

4 3.75 

.43.75 

5.25 

6.25 

Supts. 

S2 

61. 54 

36.54 

0 . 00 

1.92 

Students 

44 

65.85 

29.27 

2.44 

2^44 

TOTAL 

40 3 

6 2.98 

32.39 

1. 54 

3.08 

Hi = 4, 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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showed Group H, the administrators in the VTAE districts, 
to have a statistically different mean than Groups B, F, 
and L, the newspaper publishers, the presidents of busi- 
nesses and industries, and the students in the VTAE system. 
As per Table 37, all groups considered providing Vocation- 
al-Technical education to employed persons who wish to 
change jobs, to be a desirable goal. Group H, the admini- 
strators in the VTAE districts considered it to be more 
desirable than Group B, the publishers of the newspapers. 
Group F, the presidents of businesses and industries, and 
Group L, the VTAE students. Over-all 95.37% considered it 
to be a desirable goal and 64.52% perceived a high VTAE 
priority for this goal. 

Goal Statement C2 , to provide Vocational-Technical 
retraining to unemployed persons, had a grand mean of 
5.244 and ranked second among the 47 goal statements. An 
examination of Table 38 shows that the group means varied 
from 4.932 for the students to 5.585 for the administra- 
tors in the VTAE districts. The null hypothesi.s of equal 
means was rejected at the .05 significance level. As per 
Table 39, the Bonferroni t-test, at the ,05 significance 
level, showed that there was no significant difference be- 
tween any two group means. Table 40 shows that all groups 
considered providing Vocational-Technical retraining to un- 

i 
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TABLE 38 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT C2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 02 : 

To provide Vocational-Technical Retraining 
to unemployed persons. 


Group 

i 

N 

i 
1 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

4.95i+ 

- 0.290 

1.362 

Publishers 

25 

4.960 

- 0.284 

1.338 

Cty. Bd» Chm. 

16 

5.500 

0.256 

0.607 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

5.154 

- 0.091 

1.113 

State Staff 

37 

5.513 

0.269 

0.651 

Bus. S Ind* 

35 

5 . 059 

- 0.185 

0.814 

Instructors 

51 

5 . 059 

- 0.186 

1.287 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

5.585 

0. 340 

0.610 

Legislators 

15 

S.500 

0.256 

0.632 

Supts . 

52 

5.346 

0.102 

0.764 

Students 

Ui4 

4.932 

- 0.313 

1.371 


Grand Mean 5.244 
F - Ratio 2.437 
Significance Level 0.008 


i 
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TABLE 39 

SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT C2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement C2 ; 

To provide Vocational-Technical Retraining 
to unemployed persons. 



Bon f err on i 




Bonferroni 

Groups 

1 2 

t-value 

Groups 

1 

- X 

_ t-value 

2 

A,B 

0 ,005 

0 .978 

D,E 

0 

.360 

0.767 

A,C 

0 .545 

1.035 

D,F 

0 

.095 

0.749 

A,D 

0 .199 

0 . 817 

D,G 

0 

.095 

0 .682 

A,E 

U .559 

0 .901 

D,H 

0 

.431 

0.646 

A,F 

0 .104 

0 .878 

D.I 

0 

. 346 

0.950 

A,G 

0 .104 

0 .854 

D,K 

0 

.192 

0.678 

A,H 

0.630 

0 .024 

D,L 

0 

.222 

0 .704 

A, I 

0 .545 

1.099 

E,F 

0 

.455 

0.758 

A,K 

0 .392 

0 .851 

E,G 

0 

.455 

0 .724 

A,L 

0.023 

0.874 

E,H 

0 

.071 

0.690 

B,C 

0 .540 

1.005 

E,I 

0 

.013 

1.002 

B,D 

0 .194 

0 .858 

E,K 

0 

.167 

0.720 

B,E 

0 . 553 

0 . 868 

E,L 

0 

.582 

0 . 747 

B,F 

0 .099 

0 .881 

F,G 

0 

.000 

0.740 

B,G 

0 .099 

0 .817 

F,H 

0 

.526 

0.707 

B,H 

0.625 

0 .787 

F,I 

0 

.441 

1.015 

B,I 

0 .540 

1.072 

F,K 

0 

.287 

0.737 

B,K 

0 .386 

0 . 814 

F,L 

0 

.127 

0.764 

B,L 

0,028 

0 .838 

G,H 

0 

.526 

0.626 

C,D 

0 , 346 

0 .921 

G,I 

0 

.441 

0.958 

C,E 

0 ,013 

0 .928 

G,K 

0 

.287 

0.626 

C,F 

0 .441 

0 ,941 

G,L 

0 

.127 

0 .690 

C,G 

0 .441 

0 .884 

H,I 

0 

.085 

0.935 

C,H 

0,085 

0 ,854 

H,K 

0 

.238 

0.623 

C,I 

0 .000 

1 .122 

H,L 

0 

.653 

0.653 

C,K 

0 .154 

0 . 881 

I,K 

0 

.154 

0.958 

C,L 

0 .568 

0.905 

I,L 

0 

.558 

0.978 




K,L 

0 

.414 

0.687 

* significant 

difference 





A - Unions 

E - Stat 

e Staff 


I - 

Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

£ Ind. 


K - 

Supts . 

C - Ctv 

. Bd . Chm 

G - Instructors 


L - 

Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin . 
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Aulhcr 


Date Pub. 


NRMA STORE Correspondence Dlrectort National Retail Merchants 
PubltBhe r Assoclatlcnt 100 West 31 Street. Jfew York» NY 10001 


Teaoher or Student Material Student ' ^ Cpet $275>00 Length 20 Iwopb. 

Grade Level 'Colleglate/Adult Sugqeeted Time 6f Vee 

OBJECTIVES: * . ♦ 



SUMMARy UFSCRIPTION: A home study course for personnel now in the ranks with 
ability anf^ motivation to perform greater resporisibllitied than their present posi- 
tion permits* Provides retail training wl^out Infringing on store timet spaoe or 
executive personnel^ • ^ 


AVAILABLE INSTRUdrCB MATERIAL a\d TESTS. 


TABLE 40 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT C2 


Goal Statement 

C2 : 





To provide Vocational-Technical Retraining 
unemployed persons. 

to 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

1 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

80.95% 

19. 05% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

Publishers 

25 

82. 61 

17. 39 

0.00 

0.00 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

94. 74 

5.26 

0. 00 

0.00 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

81.08 

18. 92 

0. 00 

0. 00 

State Staff 

37 

86.11 

13. 89 

0. 00 

0. 00 

Bus. S Ind, 

35 

81. 25 

18. 75 

0. OP 

0.00 

Instructors 

51 

85. 71 

14. 29 

0. 00 

0. 00 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

84 . 62 

15.38 

0.00 

0.00 

Legislators 

15 

68.75 

31. 25 

0. 00 

0.00 

Supts. 

52 

76.92 

21.15 

0. 00 

1.92 

Students 

44 

85.71 

11.90 

2. 38 

0.00 

TOTAL 

403 

82. 91 

: 

16. 58 

0. 26 

0.26 

Hi = 4, 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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employed persons, to be a desirable goal* Over-all, 
99.49% of the respondents considered it to be a desirable 
goal and 83.17% perceived a high VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement C3 , to provide Vocational-Technical 
retraining to meet the labor needs of new industries, had 
a grand mean of 5,007 and ranked fifth among the 47 goal 
statements. An examination of Table 41 shows that the 
group means varied from 4.500 for the labor union offi- 
cials to 5.405 for the professional staff of the State 
Board of Voccitional, Technical and Adult Education. The 
null hypothesis of equal means was rejected at the .05 
significance level. As indicated in Table 42, the Bon- 
ferroni t-test, at the .05 significance level, showed that 
there was no significant difference between any two group 
means. All groups considered providing Vocational-Techni- 
cal retraining to meet the needs of new industries, to be 
a desirable goal. Table 43 shows that 97.18% of the re- 
spondents considered it to be a desirable goal and 84.36% 
perceived a high VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement C4 , to provide Vocational-Technical 
retraining to persons planning to retire, had a grand mean 
of 3.652 and ranked 38th among the 47 goal statements. An 
examination of Table 44 Ghov;s that the group means varied 
from 3.312 "^or the state legislators to 3.985 for the ad- 
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TABLE 41 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT C3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement C3 : 

To provide Vocational-Technical Retraining to 
meet the labor needs of new industries. 


i 

i 
1 

Group 

N i 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

221 4.500 

- 0.507 

1.711 

Publishers 

25 

4.600 

- 0.407 

1.555 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

5.250 

0.243 

0.786 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

5 . 026 

0.018 

1.158 

State Staff 

37 

5 .405 

0.398 

0.644 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

4.794 

- 0.213 

1. 122 

Instructors 

51 

5 . 118 

0.110 

1.107 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

5 . 323 

0.316 

0.731 

Legislators 

i 15 

4.750 

- 0.257 

1.065 

Supts. 

52 

5.019 

0.012 

0.851 

Students 

1 44 

4.682 

- 0.326 

1.722 

Grand Mean 

5.007 



F - 

Ratio 

2.387 



Significance Level 0.009 
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TABLE 42 

SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT C3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal 

Statement C3: 





To 

provide 

Vocational-Technical 

Retraining 



to 

meet the 

labor needs 

of new 

industries . 





Bonferroni 


Bonf erroni 

Groups 

^1 " ^2 

t-value 

Groups 


t-value 

A,B 


0 , 100 

1.115 

D,E 

0 . 380 

0 .875 

A,C 


0,750 

1 . 180 

D,F 

0.231 

0 .894 

A,D 


0 . 526 

0 .932 

D,G 

0 .092 

0 .814 

A,E 


0.905 

1.028 

D,H 

0.297 

0 .772 

A,F 


0.294 

1.001 

D,I 

0 .276 

1.135 

A,G 


0 . 618 

0.974 

D,K 

0.006 

0.810 

A,H 


0.823 

0.940 

D,L 

0 . 344 

0 .840 

A, I 


0.250 

1.253 

E,F 

0.611 

0.905 

A,K 


0 . 519 

0 .970 

E,G 

0.288 

0.825 

A,L 


0 . 182 

0.997 

E,H 

0 .082 

0 .787 

B,C 


0,650 

1 .146 

E,I 

0.655 

1.142 

B,D 


0 . M-2 6 

0.978 

E,K 

0.386 

0 .621 

T3 T? 

o , £ 


0.805 

0 .989 

E,L 

0.724 

0 .852 

B,F 


0 . 194 

1.005 

F,G 

0 . 323 

0 .844 

B,G 


0 . 518 

0.932 

F,H 

0,529 

0 , 806 

B,H 


0 .723 

0 . 898 

F,I 

0.044 

1.157 

B,I 


0 ,150 

1.222 

F,K 

0.225 

0 .840 

B,K 


0 .419 

0 .928 

F,L 

0 .112 

0 .871 

B,L 


0 .082 

0.955 

G,H 

0.205 

0 .714 

C,D 


0 . 224 

1.051 

G,I 

0.368 

1.093 

C,E 


0 .155 

1.058 

G,K 

0.098 

0 .753 

C,F 


0 . 456 

1.073 

G,L 

0 .436 

0 .787 

C,G 


0 .132 

1.008 

H,I 

0.573 

1.066 

C,H 


0 .073 

0 .974 

H,K 

0 . 304 

0 .711 

c,i 


0 .500 

1.280 

H,L 

0 .641 

0 ,745 

C,K 


0 .231 

1.005 

I,K 

0 .269 

1.093 

C,L 


0 .568 

1.031 

I,L 

0.068 

1,115 





K,L 

0 .337 

0.783 

* 

significant 

difference 

f 



A - 

Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislators 

B - 

Publishers 

F - Bus. 

S Ind. 

K - Supts 


C - 

Cty . 

Bd. Chm. G - Instructors 

L - Students 

D - 

VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin. 




TABLE 4 3 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT C3 


Goal Statement 

C3 : 





To provide Vocational-Technical Retraining 
meet the labor needs of new industries. 

to 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 


Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

80.00% 

10.00% 

5.00% 

5.00% 

Publishers 

25 

78.26 

13.04 

8.70 

0.00 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

89.47 

10.53 

0.00 

0.00 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

94.59 

5.41 

0.00 

0.00 

State Staff 

37 

88.89 

11.11 

0 .00 

0.00 


3 5 

8 3.87 

16 13 

0 0 0 

0 . 0 0 

Instructors 

51 

76.00 

22.00 

2.00 

0.00 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

90.77 

9.23 

0.00 

0.00 

Legislators 

15 

75.00 

18.7 5 

0.00 

6.25 

Supts . 

52 

82 . 69 

15.38 

0.00 

1.92 

Students 

44 

70.73 

19. 51 

0.00 

9.76 

TOTAL 

4C 3 

83.33 

13.85 

1.03 

1.79 

Hi = 4 , 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 

i 


o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 44 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT C4 
■ DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement C4 : 

To provide Vocational-Technical Retraining to 
persons planning to retire. 


Group 

1 

N 

1 

OX. (jup 

Mean 

I^cV^clL-i.vJii vJil 

Group Mean 

J. A. KJUi 

Grand Mean 

Group 

o uanuaru 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

3. 591 

- 0.061 

0.854 

Publishers 


3.320 

- 0.332 

1.282 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

3. 500, 

- 0.152 

0.946 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

3.590 

- 0.062 

1.069 

State Staff 

37 

3.811 

0.159 

0.910 

Bus. £ Ind. 

35 

3.529 

- 0.122 

0 . 896 

Instructors 

51 

3.882 

0.230 

1.125 

VTAE Admin. 

57 

3.985 

0.333 

1. 008 

Legislators 

1 15 

3. 312 

- 0.339 

1.195 

Supts. 

52 

3.577 

- 0.075 

0 . 997 

Students 

> 

3 .409 

- 0.243 

1.419 


Grand Mean 

3.652 



F - 

Ratio 

1. 678 



Significance 

Level 0.084 



TABLE ^5 
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SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR ■ 
GOAL STATEMENT C4 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

C4 : 




To 

provide 

Vocational-Technical 

Retraining 

to 

persons 

planning to retire. 





Bonferroni 



DVJilXc::!. JL VJil± 

Groups 

XT 

X - 

1 2 

t —value 

Grouos 

1 

2 L""Vcl4.Uti 

A,B 

0 ,271 

1.051 

D E 

n 0 0 1 

u . Z Z i. 

n Q 0 u 

U . 0 Z H 

A.C 

0 ,091 

1 112 

D F 

n n p n 
u • U D u 

n D Ii 0 
U . o H z 

A.D 

0,001 

n 87 8 


n 0 Q Q 

n 7 C 7 

A,E 

0 .220 

n 96 8 

D H 

n Q Q 

U • O a 0 

n 7 0 7 

U . / z / 

A,F 

4 ft J J. 

0,061 

n P4 


n 0 7 7 

1 n p Q 

J. . U D a 

A,G 

0 , 291 

0.918 

T) K 

U . U -L O 

n 7 c Q 

U . / D O 

A,H 

0 ,394 

0.886 

T) T. 

U y Lj 

U • -L 0 J- 

n 7 Q 0 
U . / a z 

A, I 

0,278 

1 181 

V F 
£i , r 

n 0 D 1 

U • Z 0 1 

n D Q 
U . o o o 

A. K 

0 , 014 

0 .914 


n n 7 0 
u . u / z 

n 7 7 Q 

A, L 

0 ,182 

0 .940 

E,H 

n 1 7 ll 

n 7 ll 0 

U . / H Z 

B,C 

0 , 180 

1 .080 

E,I 

n ii Q D 
u • H y o 

1 n 7 c 

B D 

0 270 

0.922 

E,K 

U . z o 4 

U . / / 4 

B,E 

0 .491 

■ 0.932 

E,L 

0 .402 

0 .803 

B,F 

0.209 

0.947 

F,G 

0.353 

0.796 

B,G 

0.562 

0 .878 

F,H 

0.455 

0.760 

B,H 

0.665 

0 . 846 

F,I 

0.217 

1.091 

B,I 

0.007 

1.152 

F,K 

0.047 

0.792 

B,K 

0 .257 

0 . 875 

F,L 


U . O ^ J. 

B,L 

0 .089 

0 . 900 

G,H 

0 .102 

0.673 

C,D 

0 .090 

0 .990 

G,I 

0 .570 

1.030 

C,E 

0 . 311 

0 .997 

G,K 

0 . 305 

0.709 

C,F 

0.029 

1.012 

G,L 

0 .473 

0. 742 

C,G 

0 .382 

0 .950 

H,I 

0 .672 

1.004 

C,H 

0.485 

0 .918 

H,K 

0.408 

0.670 

C,I 

0 .187. 

1.206 

H,L 

0.575 

0.702 

C,K 

0.077 

0 .947 

I,K 

0 .264 

1.030 

C,L 

0.09: 

0.972 

I,L 

0 .097 

1.051 




K,L 

0 .169 

0.738 

* significant difference 




A - Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - 

Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

S Ind. 

K - 

Supts. 

C - Cty 

. Bd. Chm. G ~ Instructors 

L - 

Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

! 

H - VTAE 

Admin . 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT C4 


Goal Statement 

C4: 





To provide Vocational-Technical Retraining 
persons planning to retire. 

to 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

23. 81% 

33.33% 

4 . 76% 

38.10% 

Publishers 

25 

17. 39 

34. 78 

4.35 

43.48 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

21.05 

36. 84 

0. 00 

42.11 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

21. 62 

54. 05 

0.00 

24. 32 

State Staff 

37 

11. 11 

72.22 

0. 00 

16. 67 

Bus. 6 Ind. 

35 

3.13 

56.25 

6. 25 

34. 38 

Instructors 

51 

24.49 

55.10 

2. 04 

18.37 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

23.08 

56.92 

3 .08 

16.92 

Legislators 

15 

18.75 

31. 25 

0. 00 

50.00 

Supts. 

52 

18 . 00 

50. 00 

0. 00 

32.00 

Students 

44 

23.81 

28. 57 

4. 76 

42.86 

TOTAL 

403 

19. 23 

49. 23 

2. 31 

29. 23 

Hi -- 4, 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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ministrators in the VTAE districts. The null hypothesis of 
equal means was not rejected at the 0.05 significance level. 
As per Table 45, the Bonferroni t-test, at 0.05 signifi- 
cance level, showed that there was no difference between 
the means for any pair of groups. As indicated in Table 
5 5 68.46% of the respondents considered providing voca- 
tional-technical retraining to persons planning to re.tire, 
to be a desirable goal and only 21.54% perceived that the 
VTAE system was placing high priority on this goal. Al- 
together, 48.46% of the respondents indicated that the VTAE 
system was doing what it was supposed to. This 48.46% was 
the additive sum of those who considered this goal to be 
desirable and perceived a high VTAE priority and those who 
considered this goal to be undesirable and perceived a low 
VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement C5, to provide vocational-technical 
retraining to the veterans of armed forces, had a grand mean 
of 5.106 and ranked fourth among the 47 goal statements. An 
examination of Table 47 shows that the group means varied 
from 4.800 for the publishers of the newspapers to 5.400 for 
the county board chairmen. The null hypothesis of equal 
means was not rejected at the 0.05 significance level. As 
per Table 48, the Bonferroni t-test, at the 0.05 signifi- 
cance level 5 showed no difference between any pair of group 
means. All gx-^oups considered providing vocational-technical 
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TABLE 47 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT C5 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

C5 : 



1 

To provide Vocational-Technical Retraining to 
veterans of armed forces. 

Group 

1 

N 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

4.818 

- 0.288 

1.435 

Publishers 

25 

4.800 

- 0.306 

1.291 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

5.400 

0.294 

0. 821 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

5 .308 

0 .201 

1.080 

State Staff 

37 

5.162 

0 .056 

1.191 

Bus. 6 Ind. 

35 

5.059 

- 0.047 

0 .736 

Instructors 

51 

5. 196 

0 .090 

1.077 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

5.231 

0.125 

1.222 

Legislators 

15 

5.000 

- 0.106 

0 . 894 

Supts . 

52 

5 .096 . 

- 0 . 010 

1.053 

Students 


4.864 

- 0.242 

1.760 


Grand Mean 

5.106 



F - 

Ratio 

0.828 



Significance Level 0.602 
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SUMMARY Of the GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT 05 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 








1 

Goal Statement C5 





To provide Vocational-Technical 

Retraining 

to 

veterans 

of armed forces. 




Bonf erroni 



Bonf erroni 

Groups 

^1 " ^2 

J. ^ 

t-value 

Groups 

Xt - X 

- t-value 
I 

A,B 

0.018 

1 . 168 

D,E 

0 .145 

0 .916 

A,C 

0,582 

1.236 

D,F 

0.249 

0 .936 

A,D 

0.489 

0 .976 

D,G 

0 .112 

0.852 

A,E 

0 .344 

1.076 

D,H 

0.077 

0 .808 

A,F 

0.241 

1 . 048 

D.I 

0 .308 

1.188 

A,G 

0.380 

1.020 

D,K 

0 .211 

0 .848 

A,H 

0 ,413 

0.984 

D,L 

0 .444 

0 .880 

A, I 

0.182 

1.313 

E,F 

0 .103 

0.948 

A,K 

0.278 

1. 016 

E,G 

0.034 

0 .864 

A,L 

0,045 

1.044 

E,H 

0.069 

0 .824 

B,C 

0.600 

1.200 

E,I 

0 .162 

1.196 

B,D 

0.508 

1.024 

E,K 

0.066 

0 . 860 

B,E 

0 .36? 

1.036 

E,L 

0.299 

0 .892 

B,F 

0,259 

1.052 

F,G 

0 .137 

0.884 

B,G 

0 . 396 

0 .976 

F,H 

0 .172 

0 .844 

B,H 

0.431 

0 .940 

F,I 

0.059 

1.212 

B,I 

0.200 

1.280 

F,K 

0.037 

0 .880 

B,K 

0.296 

0.972 

F,L 

0 .195 

0 .912 

B,L 

0.064 

1.000 

G,H 

0.835 

0.748 

C,D 

0,092 

1.100 

G,I 

0 .196 

1.144 

C,E 

0.238 

1.108 

G,K 

0 .100 

0.788 

C,F 

0 .341 

1.124 

G,L 

0 .332 

0 .824 

C,G 

0.204 

1.056 

H,I 

0.231 

1.116 

C,H 

0 ,169 

1.020 

H,K 

0 .135 

0 .744 

c,i 

0.400 

1,340 

H,L 

0 .367 

0 .780 

C,K 

0,304 

1.052 

I,K 

0.096 

1.144 

C,L 

0,536 

1.080 

I,L 

0 .136 

1.168 




K,L 

0.233 

0 .820 

* significant 

difference 




A - Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - 

Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

S Ind. 

K - 

Supts . 

C - Ctv 

. Bd. Chm. 

G - Instructors 

L - 

Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin. 




TABLE 49 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT C5 


Goal Statement 

C5 : 





To provide Vocational-Technical Retraining 
veterans of armed forces. 

to 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

N 

Hi /Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

76.19% 

14. 29% 

4. 76% 

4.76% 

Publishers 

25 

86.96 

13. 04 

0.00 

0.00 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

100. 00 

0. 00 

0.00 

0 .00 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

97.30 

2. 70 

0.00 

0.00 

State Staff 

37 

83 . 33 

16.67 

0.00 

0. 00 

ous. 6 incl. 

3 b 

0 / . 0 0 

9.38 

0.00 

3 . 13 

Instructors 

51 

92.00 

8 . 00 

0.00 

0 .00 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

95.16 

3. 23 

0.00 

1. 61 

Legislators 

15 

66.67 

33. 33 

.0.00 

0.00 

Supts, 

52 

90. 20 

9 . 80 

0.00 

0. 00 

Students 

44 

92.50 

5. 00 

2.50 

0. 00 

TOTAL 

403 

89.90 

8. 81 

0.52 

0.7 8 

Hi = 4, 

5, 6 


_ 

Lo' = 

1, 2, 3 
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retraining to the veterans of armed forces to be a desir- 
able goal. Table 49 shows that 98.71% of the respondents 
considered this goal to be desirable and 90.42% perceived 
a high VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement Dl, to provide General Education in 
support of Vocational-Technical programs, had a grand mean 
of 4.701 and ranked 15th among the 47 .goal statements. An 
examination of Table 50 shows that the group means varied 
from 3.760 for the publishers of the newspapers to 5.200 
for the administrators in the VTAE districts. The null 
hypothesis of equal means was rejected at the 0.05 signi- 
ficance level. As per Table 51, the Bonferroni t-test, at 
the 0.05 significant level, showed that significant differ- 
ence existed between means for Groups B and D, B and E, B 
and F, B and G, B and H, B and L, D and K, F and H, and H 
and K. Groups B, F, and K, the publishers of newspapers, 
the presidents of businesses and industries, and the public 
school superintendents placed a lower desirability on this 
goal than the Groups D, E, G, H, and L, the VTAE district 
board members, the professional staff of the State Board of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, the instructors 
in the VTAE districts, the administrators in the VTAE dis- 
tricts, and the students of the VTAE system. Those directly 
involved with the vocational-technical education considered 
the General Education in support of vocational-technical 
programs to be more desirable than those who ?re not di- 


TABLE 50 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT Dl 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement Dl: i 

To provide General Education in support of 
Vocational-Technical programs. 


Group 

i 

N 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 
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Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 
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16 
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1.U46 
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39 
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0.453 
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State Staff 

37 

5 . 000 
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0.782 
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35 
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- 0.436 
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Instructors- ' 

51 
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0.161 

1.249 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

5 .200 

0.499 

1.148 

Legislators 

15 

4.250 

- 0.451 

1.483 

Supts . 

52 

4. 308 

- 0.393 

1.094 

Students 

44 

4.750 

0.049 

1.383 

Grand Mean 4.7 01 
F - Ratio 5.394 
Significance Level 0.000 
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SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT Dl 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 
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TABLE 52 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT Dl 


! 

Goal Statement 

Dl : 





To provide General Education in support of 
I Vocational-Technical programs . 


* 

) 



4 



\ DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

1 i 
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0 .00 
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i State Staff 
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rectly involved. iiowevor^^ all groups considered this goal 
to be desirable. Table 52, page 100, shov/s that 94.33% of 
the respondents considered this goal to be desirable and- 
86.09% perceived a high VTAL priority. 

Goal St:ateri;ent D2, to provide General Education for 
college tranr. tor pro^^rajn, had a grand mean of 3.528 and 
ranked -^Oth anion^^, the 47 goal statements. Of the 40 goal 
statements; which nad a grand mean of 3.499 or above and con- 
sidei'^ed desirahlo, this goal statement was at the bottom. 
An examination of Table 53 shows that the group means varied 
fron 2.8H0 for the newspaper publishers to 4.477 for the 
VTAE students. The null hypothesis of equal means was re- 
jected at the 0.05 significance level. As per Table 54, the 
Bonferroni t-test, at the 0.05 significance level, showed 
that the VTAE students differed significantly from the news- 
paper publisher:;, rho administrators in the VTAE districts, 
the state legislators, and the superintendents of public 
schools. The newspapr^r publishers, the administrators in 
the VTAE districts, the state legislators and the superin- 
tendents of public schools considered General Education for 
college transfer to be an undesirable goal. Table 55 shows 
that 58 . 39% of the responder.ts considered this goal to be 
desirabJe and ^fO.51% perceived a high VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement D3 , to provide General Education for 
adults to obtain high school diploma, had a grand mean of 
i^.70ii and ranked 1-th among the 47 goal statements. An 
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TABLE 5 3 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT D2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement D2 : 

To provide General Education for college 
transfer program. 


Jt ■ ^ - 

JU 

1 

! 

Croup 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 
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Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 
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j 
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15 
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44 

! 

1 
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0.949 

1 
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Grand Mean 
F - Ratio 
Significance 


3,528 
3.982 
Level 0.000 
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SUMMARY OF THZ GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE dOKFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT D2 
Di'SIRABILITY SCALE 


I Goal Statement D2 : 
) To provide General 

i transfer 


Education for College 
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SUMMARY OF DATA 0]i DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT D? 


I Goal Statement D2: 

j To provide General Education for college 

I transfer pr^ogram . 


DESIRA3ILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 


1 Group 
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VTAE Bd- 
State Staff 
Bus- 6 Ind. 
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examination of Tablo So shows that the group means varied 
from 4.200 for the newspaper publishers to 5.215 for the 
administrators in the VTAH; districts. This was the only 
significant difference i n cuccordance with the 3onf erroni t- 
test. Table 57, even though the null hypothesis of equal 
means was rej eczed at rhe 0.05 significance level . All 
groups considered providing General Education for adults 
to obtain high school diploma, to be a desirable goal. 
T.ihlr [io shovy:: tfidt. 'j^.ll-i of rhe respondents considered 
thi;.; go-i I to \)e (].■:; i r-.ab Ic c.nd 7G.81% perceived high VTAE 
priority. Overall, 79.13% of the respondents indicated 
agreement betv^een the desirabiliry and the perceived VTAE 
priority for this goal. This included' 75.52% of the re- 
spoiidents who considex^ed this- goal to be desirable and per- 
ceived a high VTAE priority and /.61% who considered this 
goal to be undesirable and perceived a low VTAE priority 
for it. 

Goa L ritatemeni D^f ^ to provide General Education to 
pornonr. who would i.L>o ro learn to read and write (Adult 
Basic rducci tion Y'roi\-{\ir:\) , had a grand mean of 4.9 75 and 
ranked seventh among the ^^7 goal statements . An examination 
of Table 59 shows that L'ne group means varied from 4.600 
for the newspaper publi:..^ujr3 to 5.400 for the administra- 
tors of the VTAL districts. The null hypothesis of equal 
means was rejected at the 0.05 significance level bur the 
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TA3L:£ 56 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEAN'S V/ITH GRAND MEAN 
FO'X GOAL STATEnEiMT D3 

n::siRABiLiTY scale 


Goal Statemenr D3 : 

To provide General Education for adults to obtain 
high school diploma. 
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SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERROMI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATE^iENT D3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


•Coal Sratement D3: 

' To provide General Education for adults to 

• obtain chool diploma . 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT D3 
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Goal Statement D3: 

To provide General Education for adults to obtain 
high school diploma. 


DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 
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2 5.00 
17 . 65 

19 .05 

19. 59 


0.00 
3.13 
0 . 00 
1.56 
0 . 00 
0.00 
0.00 

1.29 


5 . 00% 
4.76 
5.76 
5.41 
0.00 
0.00 
2 .00 
0.00 
18.75 
9 .80 
0 . 00 

3.61 


Hi 


4, 5, 6 


Lo 


, 2, 3 


TABLE 59 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT D4 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 

~ ^ 

I Goal SratGinent D4: 

5 To provide General Education to persons who would 

i like to learn to read and write (Adult Basic 

I Education Program) . 


I Group 

N 

ol cjup 

Mean 

i-^fc: V L J.On OX 

Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
oxandard 
Deviation 

1 

1 Unions 

22 

4.95^ 

- 0.021 

1.327 

1 Publishers 

25 

4 . 600 

- 0.375 

1.683 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

5 . 050 

0.075 

1.099 

VTAE Bd . 

39 

4.820 

- 0.155 

1.315 

State Staff 

37 

5.270 

0.295 

0.838 

1 Bus. 5 Ind. 

35 

^.312 i 

- 0.063 

1.083 

; Instructors 

5 . 078 

0.103 

1.055 

VTAE Admin. 

67' 

5 .1+00 

0.425 

0.880 . 

Legislators 

1" 

4.875 

- 0.100 

1.310 

: Supts, 

1 

1 

4.711 

- 0.264 

1.109 

1 Students 

» 

4. 704 

- 0.271 

1.456 


Grand Mean 

4.975 



F - 

Ratio 

1.976 


1 

Significance Level 0.035 



Hi 

TABLE 6 0 

SUKMAKY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BOMFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


t 

s 

\ Goal 

Statement 

D4 : 







To 

provide 

General Education to 

persons 
write ii 

who 



would like 

to learn to 

read and 

\dult 

1 

[ 

1 

Basic Education Program) . 




1 



Bonf erroni 




Bonf erroni 

1 Groups 

1 2 

t-value 

\ 

\ 

Groups 

- x„ 

1 2 

t 

■-value 

I A,B 


0 . 3 5 1|- 

1 . 145 

i 

I 

D,E 

0 .450 


0.898 

A,C 


0.095 

1 . 211 

I 

T 

D,F 

0.091 


0.917 

A,D 


0 . i 3 

0.956 

< 

i 

D,G 

0 .258 


0.835 

A,E 


0 . 316 

1,054 

i 

i 

i 

D,H 

0 .579 


0.792 

A,F 


0.0^3 

1,027 

D,I 

0 . 054 


1.164 

! A,G 


0.124 

1.000 

'> 

D,K 

0 .109 


0 .831 

A,H 


0.445 

0 .984 

I 

D,L 

0 . 116 


0.862 

i A I 


0 .079 

1.286 

i 
\ 

E,F 

0 .358 


0 9 29 



0 ,24 3 

0.996 

E , G 

0 .192 


0 . 847 

1 AT. 


0 .250 

1.023 

I 

E 5 H 

0 .130 


0.808 

! B,C 


0 .450 

1 .176 

< 
f 

E,I 

0 . 395 


1.172 

i B,D 


0 .220 

1 .004 

\ 

E,K 

0 .559 


0 . 843 

B,E 


0.570 

1.015 

) 

E,L 

0 . 566 


0.874 

B,F 


0 . 312 

1.031 


F,G 

0 .167 


0 . 866 

B,G 


0 .478 

0.955 

1 

F ,K 

0 .488 


0.827 

B,H 


0 . 800 

0 . G 2 1 

1 

i 

F,I 

0.037 


0.188 

B,I 


0 .275 

1.2 54 


F,K 

0 .200 


0 . 862 

B,K 


0 .111 

0.953 

? 

E 5 i-( 

0.207 


0 . 894 

B,L 


0 .104 

0 .980 


0 . 322 


0.733 

C,D 


0.229 

1.076 

* 

G,X 

0.203 


1.121 

C , E 


0 .220 

1 .036 

i G,K 

0 . 367 


0.772 

C,F 


0 .138 

1.10 2 


G , L 

0 . 374 


0 . 808 

C,G 


0.028 

1.035 


H,I 

0.525 


1.094 

C,H 


0 . 350 

1 . 0 n 0 


H,K 

0.688 


0 .729 

C,I 


0 .17 5 

1.313 


. H,L 

0.695 


0 .764 

C,K 


0 .338 

1.031 


■I,K 

0 .163 


1.121 

C,L 


0 . 345 

1.058 


. I,L 

0 .170 
0 .007 


1.145 
0 . 804 

* 

significant difference 







Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislators 


Publishers 

F - Bus 


£ Ind. 

K - Supts. 



Cty 

- Bd. Chm. C - Ins 

tractors 

L - Students 

i D - 

t 

1 

VTA 


H - VTA 

TP 

ill 

Admin. ' 





TABLE 61 112 

SUMMARY OF DATA OM DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT D4 


r~~ ■ 

Goal Statement Dh : 

To provide General Education to persons who would 
like to learn to read and write (Adult Basic 
Education Program) . 


DESIRABILITY/ VTAE PRIORITY 


I Group 


{ I ; i 

N j Hi /Hi I Hi/Lo j Lo/Hi 


! Lo / Lo 


Unions 
Publishers 
Cty. 3d. Chm. 
VTAE Bd. 
State Staff 
Bus. S Ind. 
Instructors 
VTAE Admin. 
Legislators 
Supt s . 
Students 

TOTAL 


I 


22 \ 71.L^3% I 28 . 57% | 0.00% 


1 2 5 3 


16 


3S 


37 i 


35 


51 ) 


67 


1 15 


52 


44 


403 


68.18 
61.11 
67.57 
75.68 
76.57 
o . u u 
83.08 
5 0 . 0 C 
61.54 
69.05 


27.27 
27. 78 
2 7.03 
21. 62 
20.00 
22.00 
15.38 
43. 75 
28.85 
21. 43 


71.54 i 23.85 


4.55 
5.56 
0. 00 
0.00 
3 .33 

0. 00 

1. 54 
0.00 
0 .00 
2.38 

1.28 


0.00% 

0.00 

5.56 

5.41 

2.70 

0.0 0 

0.00 

0.00 

6.25 

9.62 

7.14 

3.33 


hi 


4, 5, 6 


Lo 


1, 2, 3 
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Bonferroni test, Table GO, showed no diilcM^enco between any 
pair of group means . 

VJhen the overall null hypothesis of equal means was 
rejected by the analysis of variance, it was reasonable to 
assume that at least one sample mean differed significantly 
from one other sample mean. If all of the samples were of 
the same si^e, the largest sample mean would be signifi- 
cantly larger than the smallest ' mean . However , the contri- 
bution of any sample to a test of significance is a function 
of the sample size, and if either the largest or the small- 
est mean comes from a sample with fewer subjects than one of 
the other samples, one cannot be sure that the null hypo- 
thcvois is r^ejected due to the difference between these two 
extreme meanr: . In this study, the sample size varied from 
15 to 67 for various p_,roups . Therefore, the Bonferroni t 
was a more reliable statirrcic. 

All groups considered providing General Education to 
persons who v;ould like to learn to read and write (Adult 
Basic Education), to be a desirable goal. Table 61, page 112 
shows that 9 5.39% of the respondents considered this goal 
to be desirable and 72.82% perceived a high VTAE priority. 
Altogether 74.87% of the respondents indicated agreement be- 
tween the desirability and xhe perceived VTAE priority for 
this ge>al. 

Goal Statement D5, to provide General Education for 
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^^2medial reading, writing and arithmetic in preparation fox"^ 
vocational- technical education, had a grand mean of U.8G7 
and ranked fourth among the 47 goal statements. An examina- 
tion of Table 62, page iis^ shows that the group means 
ranged from 4.440 for the newspaper publishers to 5.308 for 
the administrators in the VTAE districts- The null hypo- 
thesis of equal means was rejected at the 0,05 significance 
level but the Bonfevroni t-test, Table 53, showed no dif- 
ference between any pair of group means. All groups consid- 
ef'ed providing General Education for remedial reading, 
writing and arithmetic in preparation for Vocational-Tech- 
nical education, to be a desirable goal. Table 64 shows 
that 94.89% of the respondents considered this goal to be 
desirable and 71.36% perceived a high VTAE priority for it. 

Goal Statement D6 , to provide General Education for 
persons seeking U. S. citizenship, had a grand mean of 
4.514 and ranked 19th among the 47 goal statements. An ex- 
amination of Table 6b shows that the group means varied 
from 4.040 for the newspaper publishers to 4.. 800 for the 
VTAE district administrators- The null hypothesis of equal 
means was not rejected at the 0.05 significance level. 
According to Table 66, the Bonferroni t-test, at 0.05 sig- 
nificance level, showed no difference between any pair of 
group means. All groups considered providing General Edu- 
cation for persons seeking U. S. citizenship, to be a de- 


TABLE G2 
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COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT D5 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

D5 : 




To provide General Education for remedial reading;/; 
v/riting and arithmetic in preparation for voca- 
tional-technical education . 

i 

Group 

< 

N i 

I 

V^Jb U 

Mean { 

Group Mean 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Deviation • 

Unions 

1 

22 

4.8.18 

- 0.048 

1.332 V 

Publishers 

25 i 

4. 4.40 

~ 0.427 

1.685 \.: 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 


4.950 ' 

1 

0. 083 

0.999 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

4.87'^ 

0.005 

1. 2 39 

State Staff 

37 

5.270 

0.404 

0.8 38 

Bus. £ Ind. 

35 

4 . 706 

- 0.161 

1.031 ;; 

Instructors 

51 

4.98 0 

0.114 

1.049 

VTAE Admin. 

i 67 

5 . 308 

0.441 

0.727 

Legislators 

15 

5 . 000 

0.133 

0.730 

Supts . 

52 

4.481 

- 0.386 

1.057 

Students 


4.500 

- 0.367 

1.210 


Grand Mean 

4.867 



F - 

Ratio 

3.332 



Significance Level 0.000 



n 


. . * TABLE OF. COlNTENTS 

— I -:-.:--".-.'.-:._-..EaRe.„ ; 

> FofeworjJ . . . . - . • . 1 

Obj^tives of the Program. . / i . 3 . 

Using tiHe Curriculum Guide in Teaching the^D I sad vantage d • • • • 4 

Enterprise Instruct iona^l Topics. - - ^ , 6 ^ 

• Masonry • • % • . • 6 

Electrification ^ 6 

Plumbing ^ T . . 7 

Woodworking . - . . 8 

Cold Metal; 9 

Soldering and Sheet Me t/l . '. . .-. ; 9 

Arc ^Welding . . . . 10 

Ga-S Wc-Xd-Lng. « •.-»..•.»_.»._».« ^. • • _» « . , ^ . . . . . 10 

Painting U II 

Farm Power ^and Machinery * . . 11 

Opera^ting a Tractor. ^ .*.«• * 11 

% ' Maintainittg a Tractor. 12 

Operating Agricultural Equipment . 13 

»■ Maintaining Agricultural Equipment js. . i . 13 

Maintaining Electric Motors •^N.' • 

Repairing Small Engines \. . 

Maintaining Small Engines 14 

Farm Buildings 15 

Large or Small Animals. . . . , . . 16 

Feeding Animals ^ 16 

^ Caring r for Animals . 16 

' Crops • • • ' 

Soil and Water Management 17 

Forestry^ ........ -4 .... ........... . 18 

/\ Importance of Forests '. 18 

\ Managing fhe F*or€st 18 

^ Measuring Trees and Logs ...... ^ . , . 18 

Protecting the Forest . . \ . . : . 19 

^ Crowing and Marketing Christmas Trees, y 19 

' ^ Conservation. .. I "1 . .} 20 

Conserving Wildlife and Their Habitats 20 

Cbntrolling Pollution *. . 20 

Managing Wild life. Populations. . 20 

' ' Outdoor Recreational A^^ea Opportunities ' 21 

V Maintaining Camp CrcAwids and Parks 21 

^ ^ Operating and Maintaining Hiking and Riding Trails . . 21. 

/ i Operating and Maintaining Riding Stables . 22 

Operating and Maintaining Marittas. . . ^ 22 


ERLC 
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TABLE 6 3 

SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BON'FERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT D5 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal StatemenT D5 

• 

* 



To 

provide General Education for 

' remedial 


reading , writing and arithuetic 

in prepara- 


tion for Vocational-Technical Education. 



Bonferroni i 


Bonrerroni 

Groups 

^1 ■ ^2 

t-value 

Groups 

X - t 

-value 

A,B 

0 .378 

1.259 1 

D,E 

0.398 

0.987 

A,C 

0.132 

1.332 

D,F 

0.166 

1.009 

A,D 

0 .051+ 

1.052 

D,G 

0 .109 

0.918 

A,E 

0 . If 5 2 

1 . 159 

D,H 

0 .436 

0 . 871 

A,r 

0 . 112 

1.129 ! 

D,I 

0 .128 

1.280 

A,G 

0 .162 

1.099 i 

D,K 

0 .391 

0 .914 

A,H 

0 .489 

1.060 1 

D,L 

0 .372 

0.948 

A, I 

0 .132 

1.414 ! 

E,F 

0 .564 

1.021 

A,K 

0.337 

1 .095- 

E,G 

0.290 

0 .931 

A,L 

0 . 318 

1 . 125 

E,H 

0.037 

0.888 

B,C 

0 .510 

1,293 

E,I 

0.270 

1.289 

B,D 

0 .432 

1 . 103 

E,K 

0.789 

0.927 

B,E 

0 .830 

1.115 

E,L 

0.770 

0.961 

B,F 

0.266 

1.134 

F,G 

0 ,274 

0.953 

B,G 

0 .540 

1.052 

F,H 

0.601 

0 .909 

B,H 

0.858 

1.013 

F,I 

0.294 

1. 306 

B,I 

0.560 

1 .379 

F,K 

0.225 

0 .948 

B,K 

0.041 

1.047 

F,L 

0.205 

0.983 

B,L 

0 .060 

1.078 

G,H 

Q.327 

0 . 806 

C,D 

0.078 

1,155 

G,I 

0.020 

1.233 

C,E 

0 . 320 

1.194 

G,K 

0.500 

0.849 

C,F 

0 .244 

1.211 

G,L 

0 .480 

0 .888 

C,G 

0,030 

1.138 

H,I 

0 . 308 

1.202 

C,K 

0.358 

1 , 099 

H,K 

0 . 827 

0 . 802 

C,I 

0.050 

1.444 

H,L 

0 .808 

0 . 840 

C,K 

0 .459 

1.134 

I,K 

0 .519 

1.233 

C,L 

0 ,450 

1.154 

I,L 

0 .500 

1.259 




K,L 

0 .019 

0 .884 

* significant 

difference 




A - Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

£ Ind. 

K - Supts. 


C - Ctv 

. Bd. Chm. 

G - Instructors 

L - Students 

] D - VTAE Bd . 

I 
1 

K - VTAE 

Admin » 




TABLE 6M 


SUMMARY OF DATA OM DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT D5 


i 

j Goal Statement 

D5 : 





To _ provide General Education for remedial reading, 
writing and arithmetic in preparation for voca- 
tional-technical educational 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group j 

1 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

1 

Unions j 

22 j 

61. 9Q% 

38.10% 

0.00% 

0 . 00% 

i 

[ Publishers 

25 1 

i 

77. 27 

13.64 

0.00 

9.09 

i 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

57.89 

31.58 

5. 26 

5. 26 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

75. 68 

18.92 

0.00 

5.41 

State Staff 

37 

75.68 

24. 32 

0.00 

0. 00 

Bus* £ Ind. 1 

35 


£.0*00 

0 • 00 

0.0/ 

Instructors 

51 

7 6.00 

24.00 

0.00 

0.00 

VTAE Admin. 

57 

81. 54 

18. 46 

0.00 

0.00 

Legislators 

15 

46.67 

5 3.33 

0.00 

0. 00 

Supts. 

52 

61. 54 

26.92 

0.00 

11. 54 

Students 

44 

57. 44 

20.93 

2.33 

9 . 30 

TOTAL 

403 

70.59 

24. 30 

. _ 

0.77 

i 

4.35 

Hi = 4, 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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TABLE 6 5 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT D6 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

D6: 




To provide General £ducation for persons seeking 
U . S . citizenship • 

j 

! 

Group i 

N 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

4.773 

0.259 

1.020 

Publishers 

25 

4 . 040 

- 0.474 

1.567 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

4.650 

0.136 

1.089 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

4.461 

- 0.052 

1.466 

State Staff 

37 

4.757 

0.243 

0 .955 

Bus. 6 Ind, 

35 

4.556 

0 . 045 

1.021 

Instructors 

51 

4 . 510 

- 0.004 

1. 271 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

4 . 800 

0 .286 

0.9^ 

Legislators 

15 

4.562 

0.049 

1.153 

Supts. 


4.442 

- 0.071 

1.018 

Students 

I 44 

I 

4 . 045 

- 0.468 

1.628 

Grand Mean 

4.514 



F - 

Ratio 

1.711 



Significance Level 0.076 



ERIC 
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SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERROiVI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT D6 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal 

Statement D6 ; 






To provide 

General Education for 

persons 



seeking U, 

S. citizenship. 





Bonf erroni 

j 

) 



Bonf erroni 

Groups - 

t-value 

\ 

i 

GrouDS X 
croups 

1 2 

t-value 

A,B 


1 180 

X f -1- u u 

i 

i 
i 

D5E 

0 .295 

0.925 

A,C 

U , _L Z O 

1 9 U fi 


D,F 

0.097 

0.945 

A,D 

V • 0 _L _L 

n Q R K 
U . 'J 0 D 

1 

; 

D*G 

0 .048 

0 . 861 

A,E 

U , U _L D 

1 n ft 7 


D,K 

0.338 

0 . 816 

A,F 


1 n R p 



0 . 101 

1.200 

A 

n o c o 

U • z 0 3 

_L • U O U 

• 

J-/ 5 IN 

0 .019 

0 . 856 

A,H 

0 .027 

n n Q u 

1 


0 .416 

0 .889 

A r 

0,210 

1 ^ 9 R 


E F 

0 .198 

0 .957 

A J IS. 

0.330 

1 n o c 
i . U / 0 



0 . 247 

0 . 873 

A T 
A J Li 

Q ,121 

1.054 


E,H 

0 .043 

0 . 832 

B,C 

0 ,510 

1.212 


E,I 

0.194 

1 . 208 

B,D 


1.034 


E,K 

0 .314 

0 . 869 

B,E 

0 . 717 

1 .046 


E,L 

0 .711 

0 .901 

B,F 

0 .519 

1.063 


F,G 

0 .049 

0 . 893 

B,G 

0 .470 

0 .986 


F,H 

0 . 241 

0 . 852 

B,H 

0 . 760 

0 .949 


. F,I 

0 .004 

1.224 

B,I 

0 .522 

1.293 


. F,K 

0 .116 

0 . 889 

B,K 

0 .1402 

0 .382 


! F,L 

0.513 

0.921 

B , L 

0.005 

1.010 


1 G,H 

0 . 290 

0.755 

C,D 

-0 .188 

1.111 


I G,I 

0.053 

1.155 

C,E 

0 . 107 

1.119 


G,K 

0.067 

0.79 6 

C,F 

0.091 

1.135 


G,L 

0.464 

0 .832 

C,G 

0 .140 

1.067 


1 H,I 

0 .237 

1.127 

\ C,H 

0,150 

1.0 30 


i K,K 

0 .358 

0.751 

1 c,i 

0 .087 

1. 553 


i H,L 

0.754 

0.788 

C,K 

0.208 

1.063 



0 .120 

1.155 

! C,L 

0 .604 

1.091 



0 .517 

1.180 





' K,L 

0 .397 

0 .828 


significant 

difference 





1 A . 

Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislators 

i B - 

Publishers 

F - Bus 


S Ind . 

K - Supts. 

i c - 

Cty. Bd. Chir 

t. . G - Ins 

tructors 

L - Students 

i D - 

1 
I 

VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin. 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT D6 


\ 

j Goal Statement 

D6 : 





To provide General Education for 
U. S. citizenship. 

persons seeking 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

-id 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

i 

Unions 

22 

61.90% ' 

28.57% 

0.00% 

9.52% 

Publishers 

25 1 

59.09 

27. 2 7 

9. 09 

4.5 5 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

i 

15 

52.94 

35.29 

0.00 

11.76 

VTAE Bd* 

39 

59.46 

35.14 

0. 00 

5 .41 

State Staff 

37 

4 8.65 

48.65 

0.00 

2.70 

Bus. & Ind. 

35 

66 . 67 

30.00 

3 .33 

0.00 

Instructors 

51 

59 . 18 

30.61 

20. 04 

8.16 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

58 . 46 

36.92 

1. 54 

3.08 

1 Legislators 

15 

37. 50 

50.00 

; 0.00 

12.50 

1 Supts. 

52 

53.83 

56.54 

0.00 

9.62 

1 Students 

44 

55.00 

i 

27.50 

2.50 

15.00 

1 TOTAL 

ll ■ 

140 3 
! 

I 

i 

i 

j 56.48 

i 

r 

34.97 

1.55 

i 

6.99 

i 

1 Hi = 4, 

5, 5 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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sirable goal. Table 67 shows that 91.45% of the respondents 
considered it to be a desirable goal and 58.0 3% perceived a 
high VTAE priority for it. 

Goal Statement El, to provide special programs in 
General Education and/or Vocational-Technical education for 
groups that may be classified as socio-economically , educa- 
tionally or culturally disadvantaged, had a grand mean of 
4.721 and ranked 13th among the 47 goal statements. An 
examination of Table 68 shows that group means varied from 
4.318 for the labor union officials to 5.216 for the pro- 
fessional staff of the State Board of Vocational-Technical 
and Adult Education. The overall null hypothesis of equal 
means was rejected ar the 0.05 significance level but the 
Bonferroni t-tect. Table 69, showed no difference between 
any pair of )'^,roup means. 

All t^.poupr; considered this gOcil to be desirable. 
Table 70 shov;s tha^ 9 3.88% of the respondents considered 
this goal to be desirable and 70.41% perceived a high VTAE 
priority . 

Goal Statement £2, to provide special programs in 
General and/or Vocational-Technical education for inmates 
of correctional institutions, had a grand mean of 4.197 and 
ranked 28th among the 47 goal statements. An examination 
of Table 71 i:yiows that The group means varied from 3.591 
for the labor union officials to 4.973 for the professional 


TABLE 6 8 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT El 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement El: 

To provide Special Programs in General Education 
and/or Vocational-Technical Education for groups 
that may be classified as socio-economically , ed- 
ucationally or culturally disadvantaged. 


i 

Group 

N 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

1 Unions 

22 

4.318 

- 0.403 

1.585 

Publishers 

25 

U . 360 

- 0.361 

1.319 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

U .500 

- 0.221 

0.946 

1 VTAE Bd- 
1 

39 

4.769 

0.048 

1.224 

1 State Staff 

37 

5.216 

0.495 

0.886 

Bus, 6 Ind, 

35 

U.353 

- 0.368 

X . U X X 

Instructors 


U . 647 

- 0.074 

1.230 

VTAE Admin, 

j67 

5.169 

0.448 

0.821 

Legislators 

15 

U.75 0 

0.029 

1. 000 

Supts- 

52 

4.538 

- 0.182 

1.093 

Students 

UU 

1 

4.682 

- 0.039 

1. 394 

Grand Mean 

4.721 



F - 

Ratio 

2.844 



Significance Level 0 . 002 



TABLE 6 9 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT El . 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal 

Statement El; 





To 

provide Special Programs in 

General 

and/or * 


Vocational- 

Technical Education 

for groups that 


may 

be clas 

sified as socio-economically , educa- 


tionallv or 

culturally disadvan 

taged . 





Bonf erroni 



Bonf erroni 

Groups 

X - X 

1 -c 

t-value 

Groups 

- X 

± 

- t-value 

2 

1 A,B 


0 .042 

1. 107 

D,E 

0.447 

0.868 

! A,C 


0 .182 

■1.171 

D,F 

0 .416 

0 .887 

1 A,b 


0 .451 

0.925 

D,G 

0 .122 

0 .807 

A,E 


n . 89 8 

1.020 

D,H 

0 .400 

0 . 766 

A,F 


0. . 0 3 5 

0.993 

D,I 

0 .019 

1.126 

A,G 


0 . 329 

0.956 

D,K 

0.231 

0.803 

A,H 


0.851 

0.9 32 

D,L 

0.087 

0 .834 

A, I 


0.432 

1.243 

E,F 

0.863 

0.898 

A,K 


0.220 

0.963 

E,G 

0 .569 

0 .819 

A,L 


0 . 36 4 

0.989 

E,H 

0.047 

0 .781 

B,C 


0 .140 

1.137 

E,I 

0 .466 

1.133 

B,D 


0 .409 

0.970 

E,K 

0.678 

0 . 815 

B,E 


0 . 856 

0.982 

E,L 

0.534 

0 .845 

B,F 


0.007 

0.997 

E,G 

0 .294 

0 .838 

B,G 


0 .287 

0 .925 

F,H 

0 .816 

0 . 800 

B,H 


0 . 829 

0 . 891 

F,I 

0.397 

1.148 

B,I 


0 . 390 

1,213 

F,K 

0 .186 

0.834 

B,K 


0 .17 8 

0.921 

t F,L 

0 .329 

0 . 864 

B,L 


0.322 

0.948 

G,H 

0 .522 

0 .709 

C,D 


0 .26 9 

1,042 

G,I 

0 .103 

1.084 

C,E 


0 .716 

1-. 0 5 0 

G,K 

0 .109 

0 .747 ■ 

C,F 


0 .14 7 

1 . 06 5 

' G,L 

0 .034 

0 . 781 

C,G 


0 .14 7 

1.001 

1 H,I 

0 .419 

1.057 

C,H 


0,669 

0,956 

1 K,K 

0 .630 

0 .705 

c,i 


0.250 

1.270 

i H,L 

0 .487 

0 .739 

C,K 


0.038 

0.997 

I,K 

0 .211 

1.084 

C,L 


0.182 

1.023 

i I,L 
! K,L 

0.068 
0 .143 

1.10 7 
0 .777 

■k 

significant 

difference 




A - 

Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - 

Legislators 

B - 

Publishers 

^ F - Bus. 

£ Ind . 

K - 

Supts. 

C - 

Cty . 

Bd. Chm 

. .. G - Instructors 

L - 

Students 

D - 

i 

VTAE 

Bd. 

-^'H - VTAE 

Admin . 




o 

ERIC 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT El 


1 

i Goal Statement 

El: 





To provide Special Programs in General Education 
and/or Vocational-Technical Education for groups 
that may be classified as socio-economically , ed- 
ucationally or culturally disadvantaged. 

! DESIRADILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

1 Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

j Unions 

22 

66 . 67% 

14. 29% 

9 . 52% 

9.52% 

Publishers 

25 

65.22 

21.74 

4 . 35 

8.70 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

68.42 

21. 05 

0 . 00 

10. 53 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

67 . 57 

27 . 03 

2. 70 

2.70 

State Staff 

37 

70 . 27 

27.03 

0 . 00 

2.70 

Bus. 6 Ind. 

35 

74 . 19 

22.58 

3. 23 

0. 00 

Ir structors 

51 

74. 00 

20.00 

2 . 00 

4. 00 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

3 0.00 

20. 00 

0 . 00 

0.00 

j Legislators 

15 

37 . 50 

50 . 00 

i 12. 50 

0.00 

i 

j Supts. 

52 

53 . 85 

38.46 

1.92- 

5.77 

I Students 

44 

68.29 

26.85 

0 . 00 

4.88 

TOTAL 

1403 

68. 11 

25.77 

2 . 30 

i 

3.83 

Hi = 4, 

1 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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TABLE 71 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT E2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

E2 : 




To provide special programs in General and/or 
Vocational-Technical Education for inmates of 
correctional institutions. 

t 

Group 

1 

N 

Group 1 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

3.591 

- 0.607 

1.532 

Publishers 

" 

3.960 

- 0.237 

1. 399 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

15 

4.100 

- 0.097 

0.912 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

3 . 820 

- 0.377 

1.335 

State Staff 

37 

4.973 

0.775 

0.799 

Bu«^ . & Tnd - 

35 

4.14 7 

- 0.050 

0.784 

Instructors 

51 

4.372 

0.175 

1.295 

VTAE AdJTiin. 

67 

4.446 

0.249 

1. 061 

Legislators 

15 

4.250 

0. 052 

1.125 

Supts. 

52 

3.981 

- 0.217 

1.075 

Students 


i 4.068 

1 

- 0.129 

i 

1. 67 6 


Grand Mean 

^4.197 



F - 

Ratio 

3 .162 



Significance Level 0.001 



Hort Iciilturc^. . . . ... . . . . . , . . . . 

^Produc Ing.J^lanta from Cuttings . .... 
Producing Plants Ijy Uiycrage . . . . i . 

Producing Plants by Budding and Grafting 

. Constructing Plant Propagation Containers 

and Equipment . .'. . . . . 

Growing Horticulture Plants. * • . • 

U^iing Soil and Other Plant Growing Media 

Constructing, Maintaining, and Using Plant ^ 

Crowing Structures. . . . > . 

Landscaping . ^ .....'.*. / • • • 

Establishing Lawns and tu^f 

Maintaining Ldwns and Turfs. I • . . * c 

RepaiiW.ng or Renovating Lawns. . . . . 

Personal Development. . . 

Agri-business Skills. . - 

Career Opportunities. . . . . ' . 

— ^ar^dcnJoig. ^.^^ • • • • ^ •. , , , * « » » -.'^ , ^ ^ » » 
Home Beautif ication • . . . . i . . 

Occupations for the bisadvantaged 

Relating Occupations to the Curriculum Guide 

X . . * 

J 


y 


TABLE 72 
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SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT E2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


j 

1 Goal Statement E2 





To 

provide s 

pecial programs in 

General and/or 

Vocational-Technical Education 

for inmates of 

correctional 

institution!3 . 




Bonterroni 



Bonf erroni 

Groups 

1 2 

t-value 

Groups 

1 2 

ir-value 

%m V 

A,B 

0 . 369 

1. 180 

D,E 

1 .152* 

0.925 

A,C 

,0.509 

1.248 

D.F 

0 . 327 

0 .945 

A,D 

0.230 

0 . 986 

D,G 

d .552 

0 .861 

A,E 

1. 382-'^ 

1.087 

D,H 

0 .626 

0 . 816 

A,F 

0.556 

1.058 

D.I 

0 .429 

1 .200 

A,G 

0.782 

1.030 


0 . 160 

0.856 

A,H 

0.8 5 

0 .994 

D,L 

0 .248 

0 . 889 

A, I 

0.659 

1. 325 

E.F 

7 

0 . 826 

0.957 

A,K 

0 . 390 

1 .026 

E,G 

0 .600 

0.873 

A,L 

0 .1+77 

1.054 

E,H 

0 .527 

0.832 

B,C 

0.140 

1.212 

E,I 

0 . 723 

1.208 

B,D 

0 .139 

1 .034 

E,K 

0 .992* 

0 . 869 

B,E 

1.013 

1.046 

E,T. 

0.905* 

0 .901 

B,F 

0.187 

1.063 

F,G 

0 .225 

0 .893 

B,G 

0 ,412 

0 .986 

F,H 

0 .299 

0.852 

B,H 

0 ,486 

0 .949 

F,I 

0 .103 

1.224 

B,I 

0.290 

1.293 

F,K 

0 .166 

0 .889 

B,K 

0.021 

0 .982 

F,L 

0 .079 

0.921 

B,L 

0.108 

1.010 

'G,H 

0 .074 

0 .755 

^ C,D 

0,279 

l'. Ill 

G,I 

0 .122 

1.155 

C,E \ 

0.873 

1 .119 

G,K 

0 . 392 

0 .796 

C,F 

0 .047 

1.135 

G,L 

0 .304 

• 0.832 

C,G 

0.272 

1.067 

H,I 

0 .196 

1.127 

C,H 

0 . 346 

1 .030 

H,K 

0 .465 

0 .751 

C,I 

0.150 

1. 353 

H,L 

0 . 378 

0.788 

C,K 

0.119 

1.063 

I,K 

0 .269 

1.155 

C,L 

0.032 

1.091 

I,L 
K,L 

0 .182 
0 .087 

1.180 
0.828 

* significant 

difference 




A - Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislatorr 

! B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

S Ind. 

K - Supts. 

C - Ctv 

. Bd. Chm. 

G Instructors 

L - Students 

D - VTAE Bd . 

H - VTAE Admin. 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT E2 


r 

\ Goal Statement 

E2: 





To provide special programs in General and/or 
j Vocational-Technical Education for inmates of 
1 correctional inistitutions . 

1 DESIRA3ILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

1 Group 


Hi/Hi 

1 

Hi/Lo 1 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

I Unions 

i 

22 1 

26.32% 

1 

26.32% 

0 . 00% 

47 . 37% 

Publishers | 

25 

40. 91 

50 .00 

0 . 00 

9.09 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

27.78 ■ 

55. 56 

5.56 

11.11 

VTAE Bd« 

39 

38 .89 

44 . 44 

0.00 

16. 67 

State Staff 

37 

5 9.46 

4 0. 54 

0 .00 

0 .00 

Bus. E Ind. 

3 5 

5 3.33 

36.67 

0.00 

10. 00 

1 Instructors 

51 

40.00 

44. 00 

0.00 

16 .00 

1 VTAE Admin • 

67 

52.31 ■ 

32.31 . 

1.54 

13 . 85 

1 Legislator's 

15 

31 .25 

43.75 

12.50 

12.50 

5 Suu cs. 

sa 

28.85 

48.08 

0 . 00 

23 . 08 

\ 

• Students 


41.46 

! 

36.59 

0.00 

21. S J 

TOTAL 

1 U03 

1 
1 

: 

! 

i 

1 41.97 " 

40.93 

- 

'l. 04 

t 

16 . 06 

Hi = 4, 

5, . 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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staff of l:ho Stcite Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education. The null hypothesis of equal means was rejected 
at the 0.0 5 Gignificance level. As s' own in Table 72, the 
Bonferr'oni t- test 5 at the 0.05 significance level, showed 
that mean for Group E, the professional staff of the State 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education differed 
significantly from the means for Groups A, D, K, and L, the 
labor union officials, the VTAE district board members, the 
superintendents of public schools, and the VTAE students. 
The professional staff of the State Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education considered this to be a more 
desirable goal than the union officials, the VTAE district 
board members, the public school superintendents, and the 
VTAE students. However, all groups considered it to be a 
desirable goal. Table 73 shows that 82.90% of the respond- 
ents considered it to be a desirable goal but only 43.01% 
perceived a high VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement E3 , to provide special programs in 
General and/or Vocational-Technical education for handi- 
capped persons ''mental, physical, or emotional), had a 
grand mean of H.736 and ranked 12th among the 47 goal state- 
ments. An examination of Table 74 shows that the group 
means varied from 4.3G4 for the labor union officials to 
5.054 for the prof e^jsional staff of the State Board of Vo- 
cational, Technical and Adult Education. The overall null 


TABLE 7U 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT E3 
D£;SIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement E3: 

! 

! To provide Special Programs in General and/or 

1 Vocational-Technical Education for handicapped 

j persons (mental, physical, or emotional). 


1 

V 

1 

\ . Group 

1 

N i 

I 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of | 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

i 

j Unions 

i 

22 

4.364 

- 0.372 

1.560 

Publishers 

2 5 

4 . 4 on 

- 0.336 

1.323 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

1 

16 

4.450 

- 0.286 

1.146 

VTAE Bd- 

39 

4 .795 

0 . 059 

0.978 

State Staff 

3 7 

5 .054 

0 .318 

1.201 

Bus- 8 Ind. 

35 

4 . 5 B 8 

- 0.148 

1.076 

, Instructors 

51 

4 .902 

0.166 

1.153 

j VTAE Admin. 

67 

4.969 

0.233 

0.883 

i Legislators 

15 

4.562 

- 0.173 

1 . 093 

1 Supts* 

52 

4 .692 

- 0.043 

1. 039 

Students 


4 . 614 

- 0.122 

1.333 


Grand Mean 
r - Ratio 

4.736 
1.413 



Significance Level 0.172 


» ) 


TABLE 75 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT E3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement E3; 





To 

provide 

Special Programs in 

General 

and/or 

Vocational- 

Technical Education 

for handicapped 

pei 

\'3onc (mental, 

physical, or emotional). 



Bonf erroni 



Bonf erroni 

Groups 

X - 

1 2 

t-value 

Groups 

X, - X 

1 

t-value 

2 

A,B 

0 .036 

1. 

110 

D,E 

0 .259 

0 . 870 

A,C 

0.086 

1. 

174 

D,F 

0.207 

0 . 889 

A,D 

0 .431 

0 . 

907 

D,G 

0 .107 

0 . 809 

A,E 

0.690 

1. 

022 

D,H 

0 .174 

0 . 768 

A>F 

0.225 

0 . 

996 

D,I 

0 ,232 

1.129 

A,G 

0.538 

0 . 

969 

D,K 

0 .103 

0 .806 

A,H 

0 .605 

0 . 

935 

D,L 

0 .181 

0 . 836 

A, I 

0 .199 

1. 

246 

E,F 

0.466 

0 .901 

A,K 

0 . 329 

0 . 

965 

E,G 

0 .152 

0 . 821 

A,L 

0 .250 

0 . 

992 

E,H 

0 .085 

0 .783 

B,C 

0.050 

1. 

140 

E,I 

0 .492 

1.136 

B,D 

0 . 395 

0 . 

973 

E,K 

0 . 362 

0 .017 

B,E 

0 .654 

0 . 

984 

E,L 

0 .440 

0 . 847 

B,F 

0 .188 

0 . 

399 

F,G 

0 . 314 

0.840 

B,G 

0.502 

0 . 

927 

F,H 

0.381 

0 .802 

B,H 

0 .569 

0 . 

893 

F,I 

0.026 

1.151 

B,I 

0 .152 

1. 

216 

F,K 

0 .104 

0 .836 

B,K 

0 .292 

0 . 

923 

F,L 

0 .025 

0.866 

B,L 

0.214 

0 . 

950 

G„H 

0.067 

0 .711 

C,D 

0 . 345 

1. 

045 

G,I 

0 . 339 

1.087 

C,E 

0 ,604 

1. 

053 

G,K 

0 .210 

0.749 

C,F 

0 .138 

1. 

068 

G,L 

0.288 

0 .783 

C,G 

0.452 

1. 

003 

H,I 

0 .40 7 

1.060 

C,H 

0 .519 

0 .969 

H,K 

0.277 

0 .707 

C.I 

0 .112 

1 . 

273 

H,L 

0 . 355 

0 .741 

C,K 

0 .242 

0 . 

999 

I,K 

. 0.130 

1.087 

C,L 

0 ,164 

1. 

026 

I,L 

0. 051 

1.110 





K,L 

0 .079 

0 .779 

* significant 

difference 




A - Unions 

E 

: - State Staff 

I - 

Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F 

■ - Bus. 

6 Ind. 

K - 

Supt s . 

C - Ctv. 

Bd. Chm. G 

1 - Instructors 

L - 

Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

1 

F 

[ - VTAE 

Admin . 
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SUMMARY 0? DATA ON DESIRASILITY AND VTA£ 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT E3 


r- 

i 

I Goal Statement 

E3 : 





j To provide Special Programs in General and/or 
I Vocational-Technical Education for handicapped 
1 persons (mental, physical, or emotional). 

1 

i 

1 DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

i Group ! 


i 

Hi/Hi i 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

2 • ' 
1 Unions ' 

^ > 

i; ♦ 

22 ; 
t 

, 

1 

4 2 . 8 6 % 1 

L 
1 

38.10% ! 

4.7 6% 

14. 29% 

i - < 
Publishers i 

\ \ 

2 5 j 

1 

54.55 

31.82 

0.00 

13 . 64 

1 Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 i 

i 

50.00 

33.33 

0. 00 

16. 67 

j VTAE Bd . 

39 

65.79 

21.05 i 

1 

2.63 

10. 53 

1 State Staff ' 

I ^ 

37 

6 9.44 

2 7.78 

0.00 

2.78 

i 

i J 
?. Bus » 6 Ind - 

1 Instructors 
\ 

35 ' 

• 

6 3.33 

2 6.57 

0.00 

10. 00 

51 

60.00 

3 G . 0 0 

0.00 

4 . 00 

5 VTAE Admin. 

67 

66.15 

30.7 7 

1.54 

1.54 

1 Legislators 

15 

31. 25 

50.00 

18 .75 

0. 00 

I Supts. 

52 

51.92 

38.46 

0.00 

9.62 

• Students 

414 

54.76 

33.33 

7.14 

4.76 

f TOTAL 

1 
1 

i 

< 

\ 

58 . 21 

32.56 

1 

2.31 

i 

6.92 

\ 

\ Hi = 4, 
I 

1 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 



K 

I 
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hypothesis of oqucil moans wdis not rejected at the 0.05 
significance level. As indicated in Table 75, the Bon- 
ferroni t-test, at the 0.05 significance level, showed that 
no tV70 group ineans wore significantly different from one 
another. All groups considered providing special programs 
for the handicapped to be a desirable goal. Table 76 shows 
that 90.77% of the respondents considered this to be a de- 
sirable goal but only 60.52% perceived a high VTAE priority. 
Altogether 65.13% of the respondents indicated that the 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education System in Wiscon- 
sin was performing as expected in providing special programs, 
for handicapped persons. This 65.13% included 58.21% of the 
respondents who considered this goal to be desirable and 
perceived that th.e VTAE System was placing a high priority 
on it G.lV?vj of tiio respondents who considered this goal 

to be undosir ib.Le and per-ceived chat the VTAE system was 
placing a low priority on it. 

Goal Statement Fl, to provide personal enrichment 
and avocational courses to men and women preparing for the 
responsibilities of iiomemaking, had a grand mean of 4.190 
and ranked 29tn among the U 7 goal statements . An examina- 
tion of Table 7 7 shows that the group means varied from 
3.760 for thr; publishers of newspapers to U . 4 51 for in- 
Gtructorr. In VTAE system. The overall null hypothesis 

of equal moans v/as not rejected at the 0.05 significance 
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TABLE 7 7 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT Fl 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


j Goal Statement 

Fl: 




To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational 
courses to men and women preparing for the re- 
sponsibilities of homemaking. 

\ » 
5 Group j 

N 1 

I 

Group 1 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

1 i 

1 Unions i 

22 

s 

4.182 

- 0.008 

1.181 

Publishers 

25 

3.760 

- 0.43D 

1.200 

Cty. Bd. Ohm. 

16 

4.150 ' 

- 0.040 

0 . 587 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

4.103 

- 0.087 

0 .882 

State Staff 

3 7 

4.270 

0.080 

0 .871 

Bus* £ Ind. 

3S 

3.941 

- 0,249 

0.694 

Instructors 

51 

4.4 51 

0.261 

1.026 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

4 . 446 

0.256 

0 .830 

Legislators 

15 

3.937 

- 0.253 

0. 854 

Supts. 

52 

4.077 

1 - 0.113 

0.925 

Students 

U4 

[ 

4. 204 

i 

j 0.03.4 

1.286 

Grand Mean 

4.190 



F - 

Ratio 

1.803 



Significance Level o . 058 



o 

ERIC 


_ TABLE 7 8 

SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS "COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT Fl 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal 

Statement Fl : 








To 

provl de 

Pei-'sonal 

Enrichment 

and 

Avocational 


Coupnec zo 

men and 

women preparing 

for 

the 



re 

cponcibilities of 

homemaking . 








Bonf erroni 




Bonf erroni 

Groups 

— . .. . 

X - 
1 2 

t -value 

Groups 

Y 


2 

t-value 

A,B 


0.422 

0 . 940 


D,E 

n 

u 

168 


0 .737 

A,C 


0.032 

0.995 



n 

u 

• J, U J. 


0 .753 

A,D 


0 .079 

0 .786 


D,G 

n 
u 

t 0 *-r 0 


0.686 

A,E 


0.088 

0 .866 


D,H 

n 
u 

• 0 *T *T 


0.650 

A,F 


0 . 241 

0 . 844 



n 
u 



0.956 

A.G 

J 


0.269 

0 . 821 


D,K 

n 
u 

n 9 K 

• U Z D 


0.683 

A,H 


0.264 

0 .792 


D,L 

n 
u 



0 .708 

A, I 


0.244 

1.056 


E,F 

n 
u 

99 Q 


0 . 76 3 



0 .105 

0 .818 


E .G 

0 

1 ft 1 
• j> 0 j> 


0 .696 

A L 


0,023 

C . 840 

. 

E,H 

n 

u 

.176 


0.663 

B,C 


0.390 

0 . 966 


E,I 

n 
u 

.3 33 


0.963 

B,D 


0 .34 3 

0 . 824 


E,K 

0 



0 .692 

B,E 


0 . 5].0 

0 .834 


E,L 

n 
U 

.066 


0 .718 

B,F 


0 .181 

0 . 84'7 


F,G 

n 
U 

1 n 
. 0 -LU 


0 .712 

B,G 


0 .091 

0 . 786 


F,H 

U 

^'^ n 
. 0 u 0 


0 .679 

B,H 


0.636 

0.757 


F,I 

0 

n n li 
. u u 4 


0.9 76 

B,I 


0 .17 7 

1.030 


F,K 

0 

.136 


0.708 

B,K 


0 .317 

0 ,782 


F,L 

0 

.263 


0 .734 

B,L 


0.444 

0 . 80S 


G,H 

0 

.005 


0.602 

C,D 


0.047 

0 . 886 


i G,I 

0 

.513 


0.921 

C,E 


0 .120 

0 . 892 


! G,K 

0 

.374 


0 .634 

C,F 


0.209 

0 .905 


! G,L 

0 

.246 


0.663 

C,G 


0 . 301 

0 .850 


H,I 

0 

.509 


0.898 

C,H 


0 .296 

0.821 


H,K 

0 

. 369 


0.599 

c,i 


0.212 

0 ,179 


H,L 

0 

.242 


0 .628 

C,K 


0.073 

0 . 847 


' I,K 

0 

.139 


0.921 

C,L 


0.054 

0 .869 


I I,L 

1 K,L 

0 
0 

.267 
.128 


0 .940 
0.660 

it 

signif icanx; 

difference 

'. ^ 





A - 

Unions 

•C - 

State Staff 


I _ 

Legislators 

B - 

Publishers 

F - 

Bus. 

£ Ind. 


K - 

Supts 


C - 

Cty 

. Bd. Ohm. G - 

Instructors 


L - 

Students 

D - 

1 

VTAE Bd. 

H - 

VTAE 

Admin. 






TABLE 7 9 

SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESI1^#\BILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT Fl 


1— ' 

1 Goal Stateraenr 

Fl : 





1 To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational 
j courses co men and women preparing for the re- 
j sponsibilit ies of homemaking. 

a 

i — 

1 DESIRABILITY/ VTAE PRIORITY 

? 

i Group 


Hi/Hi 1 H;l/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

i 

\ Unions 
\ 

i 

22 S 
\ 

60.00% 35.00% 

0.00% 

5. 00% 

jt 

\ Publishers 

i 

'13.48 

30.43 

13. 04 

13. 04 

1 Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

52. 63 

42.11 

5. 26 

0. 00 

\ 

1 VTAE Bd. 

39 

51. 3 5 

43. 24 

0.00 

5. 41 

1 State Staff 

37 ' 

43. 24 

51.35 

2.70 

2.70 

i Bus. £ Ind. 

( 1 

i 35 ; 

I 51 i 

5 3.13 

34.38 

3. 13 

9.38 

1 

» Instructors 

57. 14 

36.73 

4 .08 

2. 04 

j VTAE Admin. 

i 57 

i 

5 6.25 

42. 19 

1.56 

0. 00 

f 

1 Legislators 

j 15 

37. 50 

31.25 

2 5.00 

6. 25 

i 

1 Supts. 

j 52 

57.14 

3 2.65 

2. 04 

8. 16 

' students 

j 

57.14 26.19 
I \ 

5 3.09 1 37.37 

i 

0.00 

16.67 

TOTAL 

— 

)403 

,1 

i 

1 

3. 61 

5.93 

f, 
)> 
t 

S 

1 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 

- _ 


^' Toachina the Diaadvantaged 


llils ^uidc was developed to assist teachers iii conduc t Ing educational 
programs for the disadvantaged. In order to use this guide effectively, 
several' observat ions should be made concerning ttte teaching of the dis". 
advantaged. . ' 

One of the first problems a teacher may faee is the selection of dis- . 
advantaged students* who should enroll in the programB Students possessing ' 
one or more of the following charac tcr i st>ic s would benefit the most by 
participating /in a program de#iigned spec i f ica lly or tlie disadvantaged? 

It Students with a poor educational ba<?kground 

2. Stude^nt s ^who have ^failed one. or more grades in school 

3. Students, who lack a basic cu I tural background which wOnlcf enab.le 


them to take advantage of ^educational programs available - 
4, Students from families e:jisting on a poverty level , income „ 
^5. Students who are classified as s^low learners, but-who are not. 


mentally retarded 


6.* Studenrts wbp have experienced continual failure with the present 
/ * 

school program in meeting their needs, . 

^ ' ^ ( 

Once disadvantaged s tudentX have /been selected to participate in a 

■ ^ ' i 

program dc« signed especially for them, tli(^ t.isk of stimulating tbe students 
and v*^ lop i d^^irabl*^ bt-hrivior within th*^ students o^comt^s thai of the 


classroom teacher. One of the most profound qual i fic at ions' of a successful 
teacher of the disadvantaged is having; the ri-ght attitude. Thf teacher* s 
»f^tude must project an acceptance of tlie students, a taring '^'or the 

Q s, and an ability to work witii the students in a positive mikiner • 

ERJC . V 


level. As per Table 78, the Bonferroni t-test, at the 
0,0 5 signi f icano:e level, showed no sample mean was signifi- 
cantly different from any other sample mean. All groups 
considered providing personal enrichment and avocational 
courses to men and women preparing for the responsibilities 
of homemaking to be a desirable goal. Table 79 shows that 
90,46% considered this to be a desirable goal and 56,70% 
perceived a high VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement F2, to provide personal enrichment 
and avocational courses for leibure time activities, had a 
grand mean ol' 3.867 6ind ranked 34th among the 4 7 goal state- 
ments. An examination of Table 80 shows that the group 
means varied from 3,125 for the state legislators to 4,392 
for the instructors in the VTAE system. The overall null 
hypothesir; oT equal means was rejected at the 0.05 signi-- 
ficr-mcc lf.'V';L. A:j i)er Table 81, tlio iUjnIorronx t-toct, at 
the 0,05 L;iyni [ icance level, showed that the instructors in 
the VTAE System differed significantly from the newspaper 
publishers and the state legislators. The instructors con- 
sidered this goal to be more desirable than the newspaper 
publisherr: or the i^rtate legislators. All groups conr:idered 
providing personal enrichment and avocational courses for 
leisure time activities, to be a desirable goal. Table 82, 
page 139, shows that 77.61% of the respondents considered 
this to bo (I oiiT. -i r'ablo? goal but only 42,45% perceived a 
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TABLE 80 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT F2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

F2 : 




To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational 
courses for leisure time activities. 

Group 

» 

Group 1 
Mean i 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

\ 

22 1 

t 
1 

3.591 

- 0.276 

1.333 

Publishers 

25j 

3.280 

- 0.587 

1.370 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 


? .450 

- 0.417 

0.825 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

] 

3 . 744 

- 0.123 

1.271 

State Staff 

37 ' 

4 . 027 

0.160 

0.957 

uUS • o JLnu • 

35 

3 . 559 

U • 0 U 0 

1 1 R n 

Instructors 

51 

i 

4 . 392 

0.525 

1.343 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

4.185 

0. 318 

1.014 

Legislators 

15 

3.125 

- 0.742 

1.147 

Supts . 

52 

4 .000 

0.133 

0.907 

Students 

44 

1 

3.773 

- 0.094 

1.508 


Grand Mean 

3 . 867 



F - 

Ratio 

3.533 



Significance 

Level 0.000 
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TABLE 81 

SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT F2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal 

Statement F2 ; 







To 

pr^ovide 

Personal 

Enrichment 

and Avocational 


Courses for 

leisure 

time activities. 





Bonf erron 

1 



Bonf erroni 

Groups 

i. ^ 

t-value 


Groups 

^1 - ^2 

t-value 

A,B 


0 .311 

1 . 

150 


D,E 

0.283 

0.902 

A,C 


O.l'H 

1, 

217 


D,F 

0 .185 

0.922 

A,D 


0 .153 

0 . 

961 


D,G 

0.648 

0 .839 

A,E 


0 . i| 3G 

1 . 

060 


D,H 

0.441 

0 .796 

A,F 


0,032 

1. 

032 


D,I 

0 .619 

1.170 

A,G 


0 . 801 

1 . 

005 


D,K 

0 .256 

0 .835 

A,H 


0 . 5 9 1^ 

0 . 

96 9 


D,L 

0 .029 

0.867 

: A, I 


0 . 4 6 G 

1 . 

292 


E,F 

0 .468 

0.934 

1 A,K 


0.409 

1 . 

001 


E,G 

0 . 365 

0 . 851 

A,L 


0 .182 

1. 

028 


E,H 

0 .158 

0 .812 

B,C 


0 .170 

1 . 

182 


E,I 

0.902 

1.178 

B,D 


0.464 

1. 

009 


E,K 

0.027 

0 .847 

B,E 


0.747 

1 . 

020 


E,L 

0 .251+ 

0.879 

B,F 


0.279 

1 . 

036 


F,G 

0 .833 

0 . 871 

B,G 


1.112^= 

0 . 

961 


F,H 

0.626 

0 .831 

i B,H 


0.90 5 

0 . 

9 26 


F,I 

0 .434 

1.194 

! B,I 


0 .155 

1. 

261 


F,K 

0 . 441 

0.867 

j B,K 


0.720 

0 . 

957 


F,L 

0 .214 

0 . 898 

B,L 


0 .49 3 

0 . 

9 85 


■ G,H 

0.208 

0.737 

C,D 


0.294 

1 . 

0 84 


G,I 

1.267* 

1.127 

C,E 


0.577 

1 . 

091 


G,K 

0 . 392 

0 .776 

! C,F 


0 ,109 

1 . 

10 7 


: G,L 

0 .619 

0 .812 

C,G 


0.942 

:i. . 

0 40 


1 H,I ■ 

1.060 

1.099 

C,H 


0 , 7 34 

1. 

005 


H,K 

0 .185 

0.73 3 

C,I 


0.325 

1. 

320 


' H,L 

0 .412 

0 .768 

C,K 


0.550 

1 . 

035 


i I,K 

0 .875 

1.127 

C,L 


0.323 

1 . 

064 


: i,L 

K,L 

0.648 
0 .227 

1.150 
0.808 

ft 

significant 

difference 




A - 

Unions 

E 

- State Staff 

I - Legislators 

B - 

Publishers 

F 

- Bus- 

£ Ind. 

K - Supts. 

C - 

Cty. 

Bd. Chm 

G 

~ Instructors 

L - Students 

D - 

t 

i 

VTAE 

Bd, 

H 

- VTAE 

Admin . 




TABLE 8 2 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT F2 


Goal Statement F2: 

To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational 
courses for leisure time activities. 


DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 


Group 


! 

Hi/Hi ! 

Hi/Lo 

j 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

30 . 

00% 

30. 

00% 

20. 

00% 

20. 

00% 

Publishers 

25 

21. 

74 

30 . 

43 

17. 

39 

30. 

43 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

31. 

58 

31. 

58 

10. 

53 

26. 

32 

I 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

41 . 

67 

41. 

67 

0 . 

00 

16. 

67 

State Staff 

37 

29 . 

7 3 

54 . 

0 5 

2 . 

70 

13 . 

51 

bus . fi inQ . 

o 0 

29 . 

03 

41. 

94 

12. 

90 

16. 

13 

Instructors 

51 

46. 

94 

42. 

8G 

4 . 

08 

G. 

12 

j VTAE Admin. 


31. 

75 

60. 

32 

3. 

17 

4 . 

76 

1 Legislators 

\ 15 

i 

18. 

7 5 

31. 

25 

25. 

00 

25. 

00 

Supts . 

1" 

i 36. 

00 

48 . 

00 

6. 

00 

10. 

00 

Students 

1 44 

> 

50 . 

00 

17 . 

50 

2. 

50 

30 . 

00 

■ TOTAL 

i 

j 403 

i 

i 

! 

35 . 

42 

42. 

19 

7. 

03 

15. 

36 

Hi = U, 

5, 6 



Lo 


1, 2 

, 3 




ERIC 


high VTAE priori ty. 

Goal Statement FS, to provide personal enrichment 
and avocational courses for consumer education, had a grand 
mean of 4.249 and ranked 26th among the 47 goal statements. 
An examination of Table 8 3 shows that the group means 
varied from 3.600 for the newspaper publishers to 4.769 for 
the administrators in the VTAE districts. The overall null 
hypothesis of equal means was rejected at the 0.05 signi- 
ficance level. As per Table 84, the Bonferroni t-test, at 
the 0.05 significance level, showed that means for Groups 
B and.G, B and H, F and G, and F and H differed signifi- 
cantly. Groups G and H, the instructors and the admini- 
strators in the VTAE districts, considered this goal to be 
more desirable than Groups B and F, the newspaper publish- 
ers and the presidents of businesses and industries. All 
;'.rou[):; c:on:; i df^ pcmI providing personal enrichment and avoca- 
Lion.jl eoup.sf*:; for consumer educiiifion to be a desirable 
j^Oril . Table 8S r.howr; that 87.24% of the respondents con- 
sidered this goal to be desirable and 52.35% perceived a 
high VTAE priority for this goal. 

Goal Statement F4 , to provide personal enrichment 
and avocational courses for men and women to become better 
citizens, better members of the community and better mem- 
bers of our society, had a grand mean of 4.301- and ranked 
24th among the 47 goal statements. An examination of 


TABLE 83 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT F3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement F3 : 

To provide Personal Enrichjnent and Avocational 
courses for consumer education. 


i 

1 

< 

Group 

( 

! 

N 

Group 
Mean 

Dpvistion of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

3,909 

- 0.340 

1. 743 

Publishers 

25 

3-600 

- 0.649 

1. 118 

Cty. Bd. Chm, 

16 

3.^9 0 0 

- 0.349 

0.552 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

4.179 

- 0.070 

1.233 

State Staff 

37 

4 .459 

0. 210 

1.016 

Bus. & Ind. 

35 

3 . 618 

- 0.632 

1.073 

Inct^ructors 

51 

4.745 

0.496 

1.197 

VTAE Admin. 

|67 

4.769 

0.520 

1.072 

Legislators 

i 15 

3.875 

- 0.374 

1.258 

Supts, 

S2 

4. 211 

- 0.038 

1.194 

Students 

44 

1 

4.159 

1 - 0.090 

1 

1.462 


Grand Mean 4 , 249 


F - Ratio 4.433 
Significance Level 0.000 

i 


TABLE 84 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT F3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement F3 





To 

provide Personal EJirichjnent 

and Avocational 

Courses for 

consumer education. 




Bonf erroni 



Bonf erroni 

Groups 

1 2 

t-value 

Groups 

Xt - 

1 2 

t-value 

A,B 

Q , 309 

1 168 

D,E 

0.280 

0.916 

A,C 

0.009 

1.236 

D,F 

0.562 

0.936 

A,D 

0 270 

0,976 

D,G 

0.566 

0.852 

A,E 

0 .550 

1.076 

D,H 

0 590 

0 fin a 

A,F 

0 991 

1.048 


0-304 

1 18 8 

A,G 

0 . 83G 

1.020 

D,K 

0.032 

0 848 

A,H 

u • u u u 

U t -J W " 

D,L 

0 090 

n fi ftp 

A, I 

0 .034 

J. . 0 ± z 


0 . 842 

0 948 

A,K 

0.302 

1.016 


0.286 

0 864 

A,L 

0 .250 

1.044 

E,H 

0.310 

0 894 

B,C 

0 . 300 

1.200 

F,I 

0 5 84 

1 196 

B,D 

0.579 

1.024 

E,K 

n 9 u ft 

n ft K n 

U . 0 0 u 

B,E 

0.859 

1.036 

E,L 

0 .300 

0.892 

B,F 

0 .018 

1.052 

F,G 

1.127* 

0.884 

B,G 

1.145* 

0 .976 

F,H 

1.152* 

0.844 

B,H 

1 .169* 

0.940 

F,I 

0.257 

1.212 

B,I 

0 .275 

1.280 

F,K 

0 .594 

0 .880 

B,K 

0 .611 

0 .972 

F,L 

0.541 

0.912 

B,L 

0 .559 

1.000 

G,H 

0.024 

0.748 

CD 

0 .279 

1.100 

G,I 

0 . 870 

1.144 

C,E 

0 .559 

1.108 

G,K 

0.534 

0.788 

C,F 

0 .282 

1.124 

G,L 

0.586 

0 .824 

CG 

0 .845 

1.056 

H,I 

0.894 

1.116 

CH 

0 .869 

1.020 

H,K 

0.558 

U.744 

C,I 

0 .025 

1.340 

H,L 

0 .610 

0 .780 

CK 

0 . 311 

1.052 

I,K X 

0.336 

1.144 

C,L 

0.259 

1.000 

I,L \ 

^ 0.284 

1.16 8 




K,L 

0 .052 

0.820 

* significant 

difference 




A - Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

£ Ind. 

K - Supts. 

C - Cty 

. Bd. Ohm. 

G - Instructors 

L - Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin . 




TABLE 8 5 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT F3 


Goal Statement 

r3 : 





To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational 
courses for consumer education. 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

1 

Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

35.00% 

50 . 00% 

5. 00% 

10. 00% 

Publishers 

25 

3 0. 43 

30 . 43 

17. 39 

21.74 

Cty. Bd, Chm. 

15 

3 5. 8L| 

47.37 

10 . 53 

5. 25 

VTAE Bd- 

39 

47.22 

44. 44 

0 . 00 

8.33 

State Staff 

37 

47 . 22 

47. 22 

0 . 00 

5.55 

Bus. 0 Ind. 

0 o 

3 2.26 

41.94 

6 . 45 

19.35 

Instructors 

51 

5 2. 00 

40. on 

2.00 

6 . 00 

VTAE Admin. 

57 

50.32 

36. 51 

0 . 00 

3.17 

Legislators 

1 

25. 00 

37.50 

18. 75 

18.75 

! Supts. 

52 

55. iO 

34.59 

2.04 

8.16 

Students 

44 

55.85 

24. 39 

0 .00 

9.76 

TOTAL 

! 403 
... 

48. 70 

38. 54 

3. 65 

t 

9.11 

Hi = 4, 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 



ERIC 
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Table 8G jhowr. that the ^.^roup nieano varied from 3.84 0 for 
the newspaper publi^3hers to 4.585 for the administrators in 
the VTAE districts. The overall null hypothesis of equal 
means was not rejected at the 0.0 5 r,ignif icance level. As 
per Table 87, the 3onferroni t-test showed no difference be- 
tween any pair of sample means. All groups considered pro- 
viding personal enrichment and avocational courses for men 
and women to becor.ie better citizens, better members of the 
community and better members of our society to be a desir- 
able goal. Table 88 indicates that 89.56% of the respond- 
ents considered this goal to be desirable but only 51.70% 
indicated that the VTAE system was placing high priority on 
this goal. 

Goal Statement F5 , to provide personal enrichment 
and avocational courses for individuals to better under- 
stand th(^nir;f'l vf»:; , Iuk.I a grand mean of 3 . 'Vi 3 rind ranked 33rd 
among the 4 7 goal statements. An examination of Table 89 
indicates that the group means varied from 3.350 for the 
county boar'd chairmen to 4.454 for the students in the VTAE 
system. The overall null hypothesis of equal means was re- 
jected at the 0.05 significance level. As per Table 90, the 
Bonferroni t-test at the 0.05 significance level, showed 
significant difforenc^j between the means for Groups C and H, 
C and L , F and H , and F and L . Groups H and L , the admini- 
strators and the r.tudents in the VTAE districts, considered 


TABLE 8 6 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT ^4 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement F4 : 

To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational 
courses for men and women to become better 
citizens , better members of the community and 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Group 

i 

N ) 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of | 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

i 

4 

454 

0 . 

153 

1. 

711 

Publishers 

25; 

3 

840 

- 0. 

461 

1. 

405 

Cty. Bd- Chm- 

16' 

4 

150 

- 0. 

151 

1. 

226 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

4 

487 

0 . 

186 

1. 

211 

State Staff 

37 

4 

270 

- 0 

031 

1. 

194 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

4 

059 

- 0 

242 

0. 

851 

Instructors 

I 51 

4 

333 

0 

032 

1. 

505 

VTAE Admin. 

1 

67 

4 

585 

0 

283 

0, 

899 

Legislators 

15 

4 

.000 

- 0 

301 

0. 

730 

Supts • 

52 

4 

. 211 

- 0 

090 

1. 

073 

Students 

44 

4 

.364 

0 

1 

.062 

1. 

313 


Grand Mean 
F - Ratio 
Significance 


4 . 301 
1.166 
Level 0.313 
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creatlvit,y7^^*tir)f.tb'tltty v^.a^^ tcx^a high degree ol pro- ' 

fes^i'onalism. 

Instruction in the classxoortj or^labordtory must be jjtudcnt oriented, 
activity oriented^ and needs orlentew. Instruction which Incorporates a 
hl*gj) degree of reading and listening on the part of thi* students*shouId 
be avoided. Learning activities such as demonTtra^ ions , field trips, 
supervised study, sups^g^ I sed practice, and Individual projects should be 
used to a great e|ctent . The, use of colored transparencies, suitable work- 
books, slides, f ,i Im strips, models, specimens, and other teaching aids 
which require the students to see, hoar, feel, taste, and smell .during thv 
learning activity will enhance th^ students' abilities to learn and to 
retain what has been learned. * 

The following "don'ts", based upon observation of Instrucfors teach'lng^ 

the disadvantaged for the first time, will serve to provide further direc^ 

t ion in plajAning and conducting an effective classroom situation.^ 

Do not 'use the iiamt .lesson plani; La tu.'.cfiia;; the di sad VA&t aged 

which were dev^lopqd and used for the regular instructional 

c lasses . - ^ 

2 . Do not expect the disadvantaged to learn at the. same rate or 

■ * 4 

achieve at the same, level a^ other students In the vocational ' 
program. 

t 

2» Dp not hurry the disadvantaged during supier vised study, or^ther 
learning activities- 
* A. Do not^ssume that disadvantaged students understand unexplained * 
or unfamiliar terms or possess the basic knowle^e required for 
various subject areas. 


I 
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TABLE 87 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT F4 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement F4 : 




To 

provide 

Personal Enrichment 

and Avocational 

Courses for 

men and women to become better 

citizens, better members of the 

community, and 

better members of our society. 




Bonferroni 1 



Bonferroni 

Groups 


t-value 

Groups 

- X 

i 

- t-value 
2 

A,B 

0. 6-14 

1.177 

D,E 

0 . 217 

0.923 

A,C 

0. 304 

1.245 

D,F 

0.428 

0.943 

A,D 

0 .033 

0.983 

D,G 

0.154 

0.858 

A,E 

VO. 184 

1.084 

D,H 

0.097 

0. 814 

A,F 

0 . 396 

1. 056 

D,I 

0.487 

1.197 

A,G 

0.121 

1.028 

D,K 

0.276 

0.854 

A,H 

U.130 

0. 991 

D,L 

0 .124 

0.887 

A, I 

, 0.U54 

1. 322 

E,F 

0.211 

0.955 

A,K 

\ 0. 2U3 

1. 024 

E,G 

0.063 

0.870 

A,L 

\0. 0 91 

1.052 

E,H 

0 . 314 

0.830 

B,C 

0.310 

1. 209 

E,I 

0.270 

1. 205 

B,D 

0 . 5U7 

1.032 

E,K 

0.059 

0 . 866 

B,E 

0.430 

1.044 

E,L 

0 .093 

0.899 

B,F 

0. 219 

1.060 

F,G 

0.274 

0. 891 

B,G 

0.493 

0 .983 

F,H 

0.526 

0.850 

B,H 

0.745 

0.947 

F,I 

0.059 

1.221 

B,I 

0.160 

1.290 

F,K 

0.153 

0.887 

B,K 

0.371 

0.979 

F,L 

. 0.305 

0.919 

B,L 

0.524 

1.008 

G,H 

0.251 

0.754 

C,D 

0 .337 

1.108 

G,I 

0.333 

1.153 

C,E 

0 .120 

1. 115 

G,K 

0.122 

0.794 

C,F 

0.091 

1.132 

G,L 

0.030 

0 ,830 

C,G 

0.183 

1.064 

H,I 

0.585 

1.124 

C,H 

0 .434 

1 .028 

H,K 

0.373 

0.750 

C,I 

0.150 

1. 350 

H,L 

0.221 

0.786 

C,K 

0.051 

1.050 

I,K 

0 . 211 

1.153 

C,L 

0 . 213 

1.088 

I,L 

0 .364 

1.177 




K,L 

0.152 

0.826 

* si 

enif icant 

difference 




A - Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - 

Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

£ Ind. 

K - 

Supts . 

C - Cty 

. Bd. Chm 

G - Instructors 

L - 

Students 

D - VTAE 3d. 

1 

1 

H - VTAE 

Admin . 
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TABLE 8 8 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT F4 


Goal Statement 

F4: 





To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational 
courses for men and women to become better 
citizens, better members of the community and 
better members of our society. 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

45 . 00% 

55 . 00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

Publishers 

25 

40. 91 

31.82 

9. 09 

18 . 18 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

66.67 

27. 78 

5.56 

0.00 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

63.16 

31.58 

0.00 

5. 26 

State Staff 

37 

34.14 

54.29 

0.00 

8. 5 7 

ous • u xna . 

0 0 

H U • D o 

1 1 0 n c 
M- o • / 0 

c o c 

D . Z 0 

9 . o a 

Instructors 

51 

52 . 08 

39 .58 

0.00 

8. 33 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

45 . 16 

■ 

48.39 

3.23 

3.23 

Legislators 

15 

31.25 

50.00 

12. 50 

6.25 

Supts. 

52 

42.00 

44.00 

2.00 

12.00 

Students 

44 

69.05 

19 .05 

0.00 

11. 90 

TOTAL 

403 

49 . 09 

! 

40.47 

2.61 

7.83 

Hi = 4, 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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TABLE 8 9 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT F5 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

F5: 




To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational 
courses for individuals to better understand 
themselves . 

i 

Group 

N i 

j 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of j 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

1 

22 : 

3.954 

- 0.038 

1. 618 

Publishers 

25 

3 .600 

- 0.392 

1. 414 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

15 

3.350 

- 0.642 

1 . 089 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

3.667 

- 0.326 

1.177 

State Staff 

37 

4.027 

0. 034 

0.986 

Bus. S Ind* 

35 

3. 559 

- 0.434 

1.160 

Instructors 

51 

4.353 

0 .360 

1. 230 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

4.385 

0.392 

0.947 

Legislators 

IS 

3.687 

- 0.305 

0.793 

Supts. 

52 

3.808 

- 0.185 

1.138 

Students 

44 

4.454 

0.462 

1.190 

Grand Mean 

3.993 



F ^ 

Ratio 

3.887 



Significance Level 0 . 000 
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SUMMARY or THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT F5 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal 

Statement F5 






1 


To 

provide Personal Enrichment 

and 

Avocational 


Courses for 

individuals 

to better understand 


themselves . 









Bonf erroni 



2 

Bonf erroni 

Groups 

X - X 

1 ^ 

t-' 

^alue 

Groups 

1 

t-value 

A,B 


0 . 354 

1 

. 127 

D,E 

0 

. 360 

0 . 884 

A,C 


0 . 604 

1 

. 193 

D,F 

0 

. 108 

0.903 

A,D 


0 . 288 

0 

. 942 

D,G 

0 

.686 

0 . 822 

A,E 


0.0 72, 

1 

. 038 

D,H 

0 

. 718 

0 . 780 

A,F 


0.396 

1 

. Oil 

D,I 

0 

.021 

1.146 

A,G 


0. 398 

0 

. 984 

D,K 

0 

. 141 

0 . 818 

A,H 


0.430 

0 

.950 

D,L 

0 

.788 

0 . 849 

A, I 


0.267 

1 

. 266 

E,F 

0 

.468 

0 . 915 

A,K 


0 . 147 

0 

.980 

E,G 

0 

.326 

0 . 834 

A,L 


0.500 

1 

.007 

E,H 

0 

.358 

0.795 

B,C 


0 . 250 

1 

.158 

E,I 

0 

.339 

1.154 

D yU 


0 . 057 

0 

. 988 

E,K 

0 

. 219 

0 .830 

B,E 


0.427 

1 

.000 

E,L 

n 

. 427 

, 0 . 861 

B,F 


0. 041 

1 

. 015 

F,G 

n 

. 794 

0.853 

B,G 


0 . 753 

0 

.942 

F,H 

n 

u 

.826* 

0. 814 

B,H 


0.785 

0 

.907 

F,I 

0 

.129 

1.170 

B,I 


0.087 

1 

.235 

F,K 

U 

. 249 

0.849 

B,K 


0 . 208 

0 

.938 

F,L 

0 

.896* 

0 .880 

B,L 


0.854 

0 

.965 

G,H 

0 

.032 

0 .722 

C,D 


0 . 317 

1 

.062 

G,I 

0 

.665 

1.104 

C,E 


0.677 

1 

. 069 

G,K 

0 

. 545 

0.760 

C,F 


0 .209 

1 

.085 

G,L 

0 

. 102 

0.795 

C,G 


1.003 

1 

. 019 

H,I 

0 

.697 

1.077 

C,H 


1.0355^ 

0 

.984 

K,K 

0 

.577 

0 . 718 

c,i 


0.337 

1 

.293 

H,L 

0 

.070 

0.753 

C,K 


0.458 

1 

. 015 

I,K 

0 

. 120 

1.104 

C,L 


. 1-104* 

1 

. 042 

I,L 

0 

. 767 

1.127 






K,L 

0 

. 647 

0 .791 


significant 

difference 





A - 

Unions 


E - State Staff 


I - Legislators 

B - 

Publishers 


F - Bus. 

£ Ind. 


K - Supts. 

C - 

Ctv 

. Bd. Ohm. 


G - Instructors 


L - Students 

D - 

1 

VTAE Bd. 


H - VTAE 

Admin. 



1 

1 


SUMMARY 0? DATA C.\' DE5IRAdIlj:':Y AND VTA2 
PRIORITY rOR GOAL STATEMENT F5 


Goal Statement F5: 

To provide Pei-'sonal Enrichinen-c and Avocational 
courses for individuals ~o 'utrctev understand 
themselves . 


DES IRA3I LITY/ VTAE PRI ORITY 


Group 


Unions 

Publishers 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

VTAE Bd. 

State Staff 

I Bus. S Ind. 

j Instructors 
I 

I VTAE Admin . 
I Legislators 
I Suprs. 
I Students 

? TOTAL 


N / Hi/Hi 


22 
25 
15 
3 9 
37 
i 3 5 
) 51 
i 67 

t 
t 

: 

: 15 

f 

i 52 

\ no 3 


Hi / Lo 


Lo/Hi t Lo/Lo 


35.00% i 

30.43 i 

1 

38.89 i 
33.89 \ 

2k. 32 I 

I 

32.26 i 

I 

>* 

3S-00 1 

6.25 ; 

2 7.45 


46.51 


33.08 


4 5.0 0% 
34.78 
22.22 
36.11 
62.15 

3 5.71 

5 2.00 
5 c . '•t 6 
5 0.00 
45.10 
41.85 

4 6.67 


\ 5.00% i 15.00% 


; 13.04 


I 11.11 
! 0. 00 


2. 70 
6 .45 

2 .00 
0 .00 
5 . 25 
1.96 
2.33 

3 .33 


21. 74 
27.78 
25 . 00 
10 . 81 
22.58 
8.00 
9 .23 
37 . 50 
25.49 
9 . 30 

16. 92 


Hi 


4, 5 


L,0 


1, 2, 3 


this goal to ou luuw: uoGirable Ihau Croups C and Lhu 
county bocuvl ch^iirmen and the preGiuen Ll'^ ol busincui'^uu and 
industries. All groups considered providing personal en- 
richment and avocational courses for individuals to better 
understand themselves to be a desirable goal. Table 91 
shows tnat 79.75% ol" the respondents considered this goal 
to be desirable but only 36.41% indicated that the VTAE 
system was placing a high priority on this goal. 

Goal Statement F6 , to provide personal enrichment 
and avocational courses for individuals to think creatively, 
had a grand moan of M.017 and ranked 32nd among the M7 goal 
statements. An examination of Table 9 2 indicates that the 
group means varied from 3,562 for the state legislators to 
4.490 for the instructors in the VTAE system. The overall 
null hypothesis of equal means was rejected at the 0.05 
r; ip^ni f i cancp IovpI. As por Table 93, thr- Bonferroni t-test, 
uL Hh^ fJ.O!) :; i )>,n i. ' t c.ince level, showed that Group D, the 
VTAE district boarri inumbers differed significantly from 
Group G, the instructors in the VTAE system. 

All groups considered providing personal enrichment 
and avocational courses for individuals to think creatively 
to be a desirable goal. Table 94 shows that 83.12% of the 
respondents considered this goal to be desirable but only 
40.67% indicated that the VTAE system was placing a high 
priority . 


TABLE 9 2 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT F6 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


I 

I Goal Statement F6: 

j To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocarional 

f courses for individuals to think creatively. 


i 

! 

Group \ N ' 

Group 
Mean 

Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

! 22; 

3 . 954 


- 0 

.063 

1. 

558 

Publishers 

1 25 ; 

3.800 


- 0 

. 217 

1. 

414 

Cty. Bd, Chm. 

i 

? . 600 

! 

- 0 

.417 

0 . 

995 

VTAE Bd. 

1 39 

3 .667 

: 

- 0 

.350 

1. 

439 

State Staff 

j 3 7 

4.027 


0 

.010 

0 . 

927 

Bus. £ Ind* 

! 35 

3.706 

\ 

- 0 

. 311 

1. 

060 

InGtructors 

1 

1 

4 . 490 

\ 

2 

1 

0 

.4 73 

1. 

155 

VTAE Admin. 

5 S7 

i 

4.215 

\ 

; 

0 

.198 

0. 

819 

Legislators 

j 15 

i 

: 3.5 52 

\ 

? 
» 

\ 

- 0 

.455 

1. 

093 

Supts . 

I52 

; 3.885 

- 0 

.133 

1 

114 

Students 

1 44 

; 4.386 

i 
i 

0 

. 369 

1. 

166 


Grand Mean 

4. 

017 

F - Ratio 

2 . 

838 

Significance Level 

0 

002 


1G3 


TABLE 9 3 

SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT F6 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Gocil Statement F6' 





To 

provide 

Personal Enrichment 

and Avocational 

courses for 

individuals 

to think creatively 



_ _ 

Bonf erroni 


Bonf erroni 

Groups 

1 2 

t-value 

Groups 

1 2 

t-value 

A,B 

0 .154 

]. 

. 113 

D,E 

0.350 

0.872 

A,C 

0 . 354 

1 

.177 ! 


0.039 

0.892 

A,D 

0.288 

0 

.9 30 ! 

D.G 

0.823* 

0.812 

A,E 

0.072 ■ 

1 

.025 j 

D,H 

0.549 

0.770 

A,F 

0.249 

0 

.998 j 


0 . 104 

1.132 

A,G 

0.536 

0 

.972 

D,K 

0.218 

0.808 

A,H 

0.261 

0 

.937 

D,L 

0.720 

0.838 

A, I 

0.382 

1 

.250 

A>« 5 J. 

0 . 321 

0.903 

A,K 

0. 070 

0 

. 968 

E,G 

0.463 

0.823 

A,L 

0.432 

0 

.994 

E,H 

0.188 

0.785 

B,C 

0.200 

1 

. 143 

E,I 

0.454 

1.139 

B,D 

0.133 

0 

.975 

E,K 

0 . 142 

0 . 819 

B,E 

0.227 

0 

.987 

E,L 

0 .359 

0.850 

B,F 

0. 0 'J ' ( 

.1 

, u 0 ? 

F,G 

0 . 784 

0.842 

B,G 

0 .690 

0 

.9 30 

F,H 

0 . 509 

0 .804 

1 B,H 

0. 415 

0 

.89 5 


0 .14 3 

1.154 

1 B,I 

0.238 

L 

. 219 

F,K 

0.179 

0.838 

B,K 

0.085 

0 

.926 

! F,L 

0 .580 

0 .859 

1 B,L 

0. 585 

0 

.953 

G,H 

0.275 

0. 712 

C ,D 

0 . 057 

1 

.048 

i G,I 

0.928 

1.090 

C,E 

0.427 

1 

.055 

\ G,K 

0 .505 

0.751 

C,F 

0 . 105 

1 

.071 

1 G,L 

0 . 104 

0.785 

C,G 

0.890 

1 

.006 

H,I 

0.653 

1.053 

C,H 

0 . 615 

0 

.972 

1 H , K 

0 . 331 

0.709 

C,I 

0.037 

1 

.2 76 

i H,L 

0 .171 

0.743 

C,K 

0 . 285 

1 

.002 

1 I,K 

0 . 322 

1. 090 

C,L . 

0.786 

]. 

.029 

' T T 

0.82';- 

1.113 





j K , L 

0 . 502 

0.781 

* significant 

difference 

L 



A - Unions 


E - State Staff 

I - Legislators 

B - Publishers 


F - Bus. 

& Ind. 

K - Supts 


C - Cty 

. Bd . Chm 


G - Instructors 

L - Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin . 
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TABLE SW 


SUMriARY OF DATA OM DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT F6 


1 

1 Goal Statement F6: 





; To prov 

\ courses 
3 

1 
I 

h 

ide Personal Enrichment and Avocational 
for individuals to think creatively. 

\ DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

1 Group 


Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

1 Unions 

j 22 

45.00% 

45 . 00% 

0.00% 

10. 00% 

1 Publishers 

i " 

52.17 

26 . 09 

8.70 

13.04 

I 

I Cty. Bd. Chm 

. j 16 

47.37 

i 

15. 79 

10.53 

26.32 

? VTAE Bd • 

j 39 

38.39 

41.67 

0.00 

19.44 

i State Staff 

1 37 

i 

21.62 

64.86 

5.41 

8. 11 

I Bus. 6 Ind. 

1 41.94 

! 

' 44.00 

\ 

38.71 

6 .45 

12.90 

I Instructors 

i 

\ 51 

48 . 00 

2.00 

6 . 00 

j VTAE Admin. 

i 

\ 27.69 

61. 54 

0.00 

10. 77 

J Legislators 

\ 1^ 

1 18.75 

43.75 

6.25 

31.25 

i 

1 Supts. 

1 

I 

i 31.37 

47.06 

1.96 

19.61 

1 Students 

i 

j U03 

5 

\ 

j 53.49 

32.56 

2.33 

11. 63 

1 TOTAL 

1 

i 37.50 
1 

45.52 

1 

3.07 

13. 81 

■ 

Hi = 

4, 5, 6 


Lo = ■ 

1, 2, 3 
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Goal Statement F7 , to provide personal enrichment 
and avocational courses for individuals to develop an ap- 
preciation for work, liad a grand mean of 4.397 and ranked 
23rd among the 47 goal statements. An examination of 
Table 3 5 indicates that the gt^taftp means varied from 3.750 
for the state leg is la tors to 4.723 for the administrators 
in the VTAE districts. The overall null hypothesis of 
equal means was not rejected at the 0.05 significance level. 
As per Table 96, the Bonferroni t-test, at the 0.05 signi- 
ficance level, showed no significant difference between any 
pair of group means. All groups considered providing per- 
sonal enrichment and avocational courses for individuals to 
develop an appreciation for work to be''' a desirable goal. 
Table 9 7 shows that 89.9 2% of the respondents considered 
this to be a desirable goal but only 55.30% indicated that 
thf: VTAi: r;yr. tfMfi war: placinp. a hif^Jn priority on thxG goal. 

Goal rj La t:(:mf^jnt Gl, to provide cultural opportunities 
to the community such as plays, concerts and exhibits, had 
a grand mean of 3.447 and rated 41st among the 47 goal 
statements. An examination of Table 9 8 shows that the group 
means varied from 2.760 for the newspaper publishers to 
4.091 for the students in the VTAE system. The overall null 
hypothesis of equal ir:eans was rejected at the 0.05 signifi-- 
cance level. As shov/n in Table 99, the Bonferroni t-test, 
at the 0.05 significance level, showed that the students in 


^ * • * ■ 

. ^ control.^ ' . ' _ 

6. Do not expect disadvantaged studctifts to cover as much Tnaterial 
as classes in. the regular j/fogram have covered. 

7. Do not expect the disadvantaged to comprehend the theory and 
philosophy undyr lying'^^ny agricultural instructional units. 

8. Do not classify tHe disadvantaged as "dummies/* as "second- 
rate citizens," or as unimportant in^the instructional program. 

A dedicated teacher utilizing studenforiented learning activities 
focusing upon the needs and interests of the students will provide an J 
instructional program which will be of great value for developing useable 
skills and desirable behavior in disadvantaged students. 

. Object Ives of the Program 4 

The specific objectives of a program- des igned for the disadvantaged^ 
/ ' . 
must be determined by the local teacher; however, several general objec- 

tives are identified here to he Ip assist the teacher in d eve loping . program 

obSjectives and day-tonday objectives The objective? of this program are 


/ . 

tjy assist the student to^ 


Understand himself 

Adapt to group living family, school, community 
Develop personal traits for good citizenship and job succ&ss 
Develop elementary manipulative skills and job entry skills 
Develop effective communications and mathematics skills 
Develop aiKunderstand ing of the importance of good health 
Understand personal money management 
Understand the concept of work and the sat i sfaci: ions found in wort 
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TABLE 9 5 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT F7 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement F7 : 


To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational 
courses for individuals to develop an appreciation 
for work. 


! 

i 

Group \ 

! 

N j 

Group 
Mean 

" — ~ — ~ — j 1— — 

Deviation of 

Group Mean 

From 

Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

4.04 5 

- 0.352 

1.618 

Publishers 

25 

4. 24 0 

- 0.157 

1.332 

Cty, Bd. Chm. 

16 

4.000 

- 0.397 

0.973 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

4.282 

- 0.115 

1. 503 

State Staff 

37 

4.351 

- 0.046 

1. 317 

Bus, 8 Ind. 

1 35 

4.235 

- 0.162 

1. 304 

Instructors 

I 

1 

4.667 

0.259 

1 . 479 

VTAE Admin. 

1 67 
! 

4.723 

0 .325 

0.976 

Legislators 

t 

! 15 

3.750 

- 0 . 647 

0.931 

Supts • 


4.423 

0.025 

1. 226 

Students 

j 44 
I 

4.523 

0.125 

! 

1.372 


Grand Mean 

4.397 



F - 

Ratio 

1. 551 



Significance Level 0.119 
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SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT F7 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement F7 







To 

provide Personal Enrichment 

and 

Avocational 

Courses for 

individuals 

to develop 

an apprecia- 

tion for work. 







Bonf erroni 




Bonferroni 

Groups 

^1 " ^? 

t-value 

Groups 

^1 

- t-value 

A,B 

0. 194 

1 

.261 

D,E 

0 

. 069 

0 . 989 

A,C 

0 . 045 

1 

.335 

D,F 

0 

. 047 

1 . Oil 

1 A,D 

0.237 

1 

.054 

D,G 

0 

. 384 

0.920 

A,E 

0 . 306 

1 

.162 

D,H 

0 

.441 

0 .873 

A,F 

0.190 

1 

.132 

D,I 

0 

. 532 

1.283 

A,G 

0.621 

1 

.102 

D,K 

0 

.141 

0. 916 

A,H 

0.678 

1 

.063 

D,L 

0 

. 241 

0 . 950 

A, I 

0.295 

l.itl? 

E.F 

0 

.116 

1. 0 24 

A,K 

0. 378 

1 

.097 

E,G 

0 

. 315 

0 . 933 

A,L 

0.U77 

1 

.128 

E,H 

0 

. 372 

0 .890 

B,C 

0. 240 

1 

.296 

E,I 

0 

. 601 

1.292 

B,D 

0 .042 


.106 

E,K 

0 

.072 

0.929 

B,E 

0.111 

1.119 

E,L 

,1 

171 

0.963 

B,F 

0.005 

1 

.136 

F,G 

0 

.431 

0 .955 

B,G 

0.427 

1 

.054 

F,H 

0 

.487 

0 . 912 

B,H 

0.483 

1 

.015 

F,I 

0 

.485 

1. 309 

B,I 

0.490 

1 

.382 

F,K 

0 

.187 

0 . 950 

B,K 

0.183 

1 

.050 

F,L 

0 

.287 

0.985 

B,L 

0.283 

1 

.080 

G,H 

n 

.056 

0 . 808 

C,D 

0.282 

1 

.188 

G,I 

0 

. 917 

1.236 

C,E 

0. 351 

1 

.197 

G,K 

0 

. 244 

0. 851 

C,F 

0. 235 

1 

.214 

G,L 

0 

. 144 

0 . 890 

C,G 

0.667 

1 

.140 

H,I 

0 

.473 

1.205 

C,H 

0 . 723 

1 

.102 

H,K 

0 

. 300 

0. 804 

c,i 

0.250 

1 

.y+7 

H,L 

0 

. 270 

0.842 

C,K 

0.423 

1 

.136 

I,K 

0 

.673 

1. 236 

C,L 

0.523 

1 

.166 

I,L 

0 

.773 

1.261 





K,L 

0 

. 100 

0.886 

* significant 

difference 





A - Unions 


E - State Staff 


I - 

Legislators 

B - Publishers 


F - Bus. 

£ Ind. 


K - 

Supts . 

C - Ctv 

. Bd . Chm . 


G - Instructors 


L - 

Students 

D - VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin. 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRA.3ILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT F7 


1 . - 

Goal Statement 

F7 : 





To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocatioral 
courses for individuals to develop an appreciation 
for work. 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo ! Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

65 .00% 

■i 

25. 00% 

0.00% 

10.00% 

Publishers j 

25 

i 

6 5.22 

17 . 39 

8.70 

8.70 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

15 

31. 58 

36. 84 

10. 53 

21.05 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

61.11 

33.33 

0.00 

5.56 

State Staff 

37 

61.11 

30.56 

2.78 

5.56 

Bus. 6 Ind. 

3 5 

45 . IG 

41. 94 

6.45 

6.45 

Instructors 

51 

58 . 33 

39. 58 

0. 00 

2.08 

VTAE Admin. 

S7 

4 7,69 

43.08 

0.00 

9.23 

Legislators 

IS. 

25.00 

50. 00 

0. 00 

25.00 

Supts . 

52 

5 0.98 

39 . 22 

1.96 

7. 84 

Students 

44 

59. 52 

35. 71 

0.00 

4.76 

TOTAL 

403 

53.23 

36 . 69 

2.07 
i ..... 

8. 01 

Hi = 4, 

5, 5 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 

i 
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TABLE 9 8 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEAN'S WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT Gl 
DESIR/^.BILITY SCALE 


\ Goal Statement 

Gl: 





To provide cultural opportunities to the 
conLmunity such as plays ^ concerts and 
exhibiis . 

" ! 
1 

i 

1 Group ; 

1 

i 

N i 

! 

i 

Group i 
Mean ! 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

? Unions 1 

1 

22 1 

1 


.409 1 

- 0.038 

1.403 

i ; 
I Publishers 1 

25 i 

j 

2 

. 760 

- 0.687 

1 . 508 

cty. Bd. Chrn. 

16 1 

3 

.600 ! 

i 

0.153 

0. 821 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

\j 

.333 I 

- 0.113 

1.199 

State Staff 

37 

3 

.513 

0.067 

1.170 

Rii ^ . & Tnd - 

LJ LJ) w • ^ J> t 1 \Ji • 

35 

3 

. 353 

- 0.094 

1 . Oil 

Instructors 


3 

. 76 5 

0.318 

1. 408 

VTAE Admin. 

1 57 

3 

.38 5 

- 0.062 

1. 307 

! 

? Legislators 
1 

i 15 

3 

.052 

- 0 384 

1.340 

Supts . 

i 

3 

. 17 3 

- 0 .274 

1. 200 

Students 

i 


.091 

! Q.544 

j 

\ 

1 .491 


Grand Mean 

3 . 447 



F - 

Ratio 

2 . 614 


I 

Significance Level 0 . 004 
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TABLE 9 9 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONF ERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT Gl 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

Gl : 




To 

provide 

cultural opportunities to the 

communiry 

such £:s plc:^y5 

, c^.ncerts , and 

exhibits. 



Bonferroni 



Bonferroni 

Groups 

\ ~ ^2 

t-value 

-J 

Groups 

- X 

2 t— vaiue 

A,B 

0. 6U5 

1.253 

D,E 

C .180 

n n 0 0 

u . y 0 2 

A,C 

0.191 

1.32b 

D , F 

0.020 

1.004 

A,D 

0.076 

1. Ci^7 

D»G 

0.431 

0.917 

A,E 

0 .10- 

"1 ~ C, 

D,H 

0 . 051 


A,F 

0 .056 


D,I 

0. 271 

1.274 

A,G 

0.356 

1. d9K 

D,K 

0.160 

0 . y u 9 

A5H 

0.02fi 

1.055 

D5L 

0.758 

0.944 

A, I 

0 . 3 7 

1 . U07 

E,F 

O.lol 

1.01/ 

A,K 

0.236 

1. 090 

E,G 

0 .251 

n 0 0 n 
U . 9 z / 

A,L 

0 . 6 S 2 

1.120 

E,H 

0.129 

n Q Q h 
U . 0 0 4 

B,C 

O.S^O 

1.287 

E,I 

0.451 

1 . Z 0 0 

B,D 

0.573 

1.098 f E,K 

0.340 

0.922 

B,E 

0.753 

1.111 

! E,L 

0.577 

0.957 

3,F 

0.593 

i.:.2s 


0 .412 

0.948 

B,G 

1 . G 0 5 

1 . 7 

\ F,H 

0.032 

0.905 


0 . f , 2 



0.290 

1.300 

B,: 

0 . C 7 

■ '■ 7 1 

•■ F,K 

0.180 

0 . 944 

B,K 

0 . W I '1 

1 . j 2 

i F,L 

0.738 

n Q 7 fi 

B,L 


1 . 0 7 i 

G,H 

0. 380 

0.802 

C,D 

0.26-7 

■5 1 1 n 

! G,I 

0.702 

1.227 

C , E 

0 . c s e 

1.18 2 

i G,K 

0.592 

0. 845 

C,F 

r, '7 

1 . 2 •: 5 

1 G,L 

0.326 

0. 884 

C,G 

0.155 

1.133 

\ H,I 

0 .322 

1.197 

C,K 

.215 

1.091^ 

\ H,K 

0. 211 

0.798 

c,i 

537 

1.-37 

1 H,L 

0 .706 

0.837 

c,:< 


1.123 

i l^^ 

0.111 

1.227 

C,L 


T r- - 
_L . J. D C 


1 .028 

1.253 




1 K,L 

0. 918' 

• 0.879 

* significar. 

t difference 

! _ 



A - Jnions 

E - State Staff 

I - 

Legislators 

B - Publishers 

? - Bus. 

0 Ind. 

K - 

Supts . 

C - Cty 

. 3d. Chrn. G - Inst 

ructors 

L - 

Students 

D - VTAE 3d. 

1 
1 

H - VTAE 

Admin . 
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TABLE 10 0 


SUMMARY Or DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT Gl 


1 

Goal Statement 

Gl 







\ To provide cultural opportunities 
1 community such as plays, concerts 
exhibits . 

to the 
and 




'desirabil 

ITY/VTAE PRIORITY 



Group 

. ^ 1 

i 

Nj 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

[ Unions 1 

i 

1 

22 1 

3 0 

. 0 0% 

30.00% 

0.00% 

40. 

0 0% 

1 Publishers i 

! ! 

25 I 

17 

. 39 

21. 74 

8 .70 

52. 

17 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 1 

\ 

16 i 

i 

33 

. 33 

33.33 

11. 11 

22. 

22 

VTAE Bd. : 

39 

29 

. 73 

27 . 03 

0.00 

43. 

24 

State Staff 

37 1 

13 

. 51 

45.95 

2.70 

37 . 

84 

Bus. S Ind. i 

i 

\ 

12 

.50 

34 . 38 

3.13 

50 . 

00 

Instructors 

51 i 

3 4 

.00 

34 . 00 

2. 00 

30. 

00 

VTAE Admin. 

57 ; 

9 

. 23 

38.46 

3. OS 

49 . 

23 

Legislators 

15 

13 

. 33 

13 . 33 

13.33 

60. 

00 

Supts . 

52 

11 

. 76 

29 . 41 

5.88 

52 . 

94 

j Students 

44 

38 

. 10 

35. 71 

0. 00 

26. 

19 

TOTAL 

403 

21 

. 28 

33.08 

3 . 59 

42. 

05 

t 

\ Hi = 4, 

i 

5, 6 



Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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the VTAE system di:Tored significantly from the newspaper 
publishers and the superintendents of public schools. The 
VTAE students indicated higher desirability for this goal 
than the newspaper publishers or the public school superin- 
tendents. The newspaper publishers, the presidents of bus- 
inesses and industries, the administrators in xhe VT/E dis- 
tricts, the state legislators, and the public school super- 
intendents considered this goal to be undesirable. Table 
100 shows that 54.36% of the respondents considered this 
goal to be desirable but only 24,87% perceived a high VTAE 
priority for this goal. Over 42% of the respondents con- 
sidered this goal to be undesirable and perceived a low VTAE 
priority for it. Altogether 45.64% of the respondents con- 
sidered providing cultural opportunities to the community 
such as plays, concerts and exhibits to be an undesirable 
goal . 

Goal Statement G2, to provide career awareness 
opportunities to students in secondary schools (grades 9- 
12), had a grand mean of i-.518 and ranked 18th among the 
47 goal statements. An analysis of Table 101 shows that 
the group means varied from 3.800 for the newspaper pub- 
lishers to 5.0 20 for the instructors in the VTAE system. 
The overall null hypothesis of equal means was rejected at 
the 0.05 significance level. As per Table 102, the Bon- 
ferroni t-test, at the 0.0 5 significance level, showed that 


# 
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TABLE 101 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRANU MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT G2 
■ DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

G2: 




To provide Career Awareness opportunities 

to students in secondary schools (grades 9-12) • 

1 j 
} Group 

1 

1 

N 

1 
1 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 1 

22 

4.000 

- 0 . 518 

1. 745 

Publishers 1 

1 

25 1 

3 . 800 

- 0.718 

1.633 

Cty. Bd- Chm. ! 

16 

4.250 

- 0.268 

0.716 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

4.359 

- 0.159 

1. 348 

State Staff 

37 

4 . 405 

- 0.113 

1. 462 

Bus. 5 Inu. 

35 

4.412 

- 0.107 

1. 209 

Instructors 

51 

5.02 0 

0. 501 

1. 241 

VTAE Admin. 

57 

4.938 

0.420 

1.029 

Legislators 

15 

4 . 187 

! - 0. 331 

1. 047 

Supts. 

52 

4.442 

- 0.076 

1.474 

Students 

i 

4 . 635 

0 .118 

1. 541 


Grand Mean 

4. 518 



F - 

Ratio 

2.737 



Significance Level 0.003 



TABLE 10 2 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISOIi 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT G2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement G2: 





To 

provide 

career awareness opportunities 

to 

students in 

secondary schools 

(grades 9 - 

12) . 




Bonferroni ; 


Bonferroni 

Groups 

X 

1 

JL 


t-value 

Groups 

X- - X 

t-value 

j A,B 

0 . 

200 

1. 

1 

372 \ 
452 

D,E 

0.046 

1.076 

i ^s 

0 . 

250 

1. 

D,F 

0.053 

1. 100 

! A,D 

0 . 

3 59 

1 . 

147 

D,G 

0.661 

1. 001 

A,E 

0 . 

1+0 5 

1. 

264 

D,H 

0 . 579 

0.949 

A,F 

0 . 

412 

1 . 

231 j 
199 

D,I 

0.171 

1. 396 

A,G 

1. 

020 

1. 

D,K 

0.083 

0 .996 

A,H 

0. 

938 

1 . 

156 ' 

D,L 

0.277 

1.034 

A, I 

0 . 

187 

1 . 

542 1 

E,F 

0.006 

1 .059 

A,K 

0 . 

442 

1. 

194 ' 

E,G 

0 .514 

0 . 966 

A,L 

0 . 

636 

1. 

227 

E,H 

0 . 5 3 3 

0 .921 

B,C 

0 . 

450 

1. 

410 

E,I 

0.218 

1. 337 

B,D 

0 . 

559 

1 . 

203 

E,K 

0.037 

0. 961 

B,E 

0 . 

605 


217 ' 

E,L 

C . 2 3 1 

0.997 

B,F 

0 . 

512 

1. 

235 

F,G 

0.608 

0 .988 

B,G 

1 . 

2 2 0 'f-- 

1. 

147 

F,H 

0.52 7 

0.943 

B,H 

1. 

138''' 

1. 

10 5 i 

F,I 

0 . 2 24 

1 . 354 

D,I 

0 . 

387 

1. 

504 ] F,K 

0 .0 30 

0.983 

B,K 

0 . 

6 42 

1. 

14 2 F , L 

0.225 

1 . 0.1 9 

B,L 

0 . 

8 36 

1 . 

17 5 

G,H 

0 .081 

0.836 

C,D 

0 . 

10 9 

]. . 

2 9 3 

G,I 

0.832 

1.278 

C,E 

0 . 

15 5 

1. 

302 

G,K 

0.57 7 

0 . 881 

C,F 

0 . 

16 2 

1. 

321 

G,L 

0.383 

0 .921 

C,G 

0 . 

770 

1. 

241 

H,I 

0.751 

1. 247 

C,H 

G . 

688 


199 

H , K 

0.496 

0.831 

c,i 

0 . 

052 

1. 

57 5 

H,L 

0. 30 2 

0 . 872 

C,K 

0 . 

192 

1 . 

236 

I,K 

0.255 

1.278 

C,L 

0 . 

385 

1. 

269 

I,L 
K,L 

0.449 
0.19 4 

1. 30 5 
0. 916 

* significant 

difference 




A - Unions 


E 

- S-cate Staff 

i - Legi 

slaters 

B - Publishers 

F 

- Bus . 

£ Ind, 

K - Supt 

s . 

C - Cty 

. Bd 

. Chm 

G 

- I net 

rucTiors 

L - Students 

D - VTAE Bd 

1 
1 


H 

- VTAE 

ArJmin , 
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TABLE 10 3 

SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT 0 2 


I 

Goal Statement G2: ( 


To provide Career Awareness opportunities 
\ to students in secondary schoolb (i.Tado;r. '3-'.t2). 

i 


DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

i Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

i 

Lo/Hi i 

Lc/: 


\ 

j Unions 

22 

50 

—J 

0 0% 

■ 

25. 

! 

0 0 '-6 

!) 

1 

0 0% j 

2 > J 


[ Publishers 

25 

50 

00 

31. 

82 

4 

\ 

1. ■) 

. t ', i.i 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

63 

16 

26 . 

32 

5 

! 

2 6 



VTAE Bd. 

39 

69 

4 4 

15 . 

67 

2 

.78 1 



State Staff 

37 

54 

D5 

32 . 

1, 3 

0 

t 
\ 

0 n i 

] 

. 1 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

37. 

50 

45. 

88 

3 . 

"1 < 1 


^ - ' :• 

Instructors 

51 

6 6 

0 0 

3fJ . 

Of) 

1) 

„„ i 



VTAE Admin. 

57 

57 

6 9 

2 7 . 

6 'J 

3. 

1 

0 H \ 


, ■ ■ ' i 

Legislators 

15 

57 

14 

21. 

4 3 

■; _ 

lU 1 

1 n 

7 <■) 

Supts. 

52 

45 

10 

39 . 

22 

i 

1 

1 3 


Students 


55 

85 

31. 

71 

0. 

i 

0 0 j 

i 


^ M 

TOTAL 

40 3 

[ 

58 . 

14 

30. 

74 

2. 

1 - -- 

33 j 

1 

1 

1 



Hi = 4, 

5, 5 



Lo 


1, 2, 3 




^ — Dfvclop piopiT .llLiUldos- LOWilYd work and society as a wliolc 

10. ' Acquire a knowlrclj^r of occupational fields in the Industiry^ oT . 
.fcagriculturo , 

11. Oi^ilMatt' future occupat I onal clio ices" . 

12. Explore employment opportunities in tlie Industry of agriculture 
in the local community >. 

, 13. Appraise his own interests, aptitudes, and acliicvements ae relalied 
to occupat ionaI,,goa Is . . ' * 

Usina the Curriculum Cuide^ in Teaching the Disadv^inta^ed . ^ 

The enterpr I ses , un i t s V and pr^ib'lem areas presented in tins outline ^ 
are intended. to j^ivc teachers ideas and d i^^|j^^^«)fteBT«iJP^ instruc- 
tional' units for classes of disadvantaged students. The instructional 
areas presented in this outline are not intended to be tauRht wltliin the 
f scope of one school year . The teacher should review this guide and select^ 
those enterprises, units, or problem areis which serve to meet the nee<j^ 
of the students' in the local community. 

To assist teachers in using this guide', several points should be made . 
^ Throughout this Kuidf , jiotnt instructional areas are broken into enterprises 
and problem aroas , while other i ns t rue't i ona I areas are divided into enter- 
prises, units, and problem areas. Tlie selection and teaching of each of these 
instructional areas are discussed below. 

A . Enterpri»>es and Problem Areas 

. ^ . . ' . . . ^ 

The outline of problem areas, deve loped under tliese headings pro- 

I 

vide maximum oppcvrtunit^ f o/^ lex ibi I i t y in ^he instructional 
eaclK r elm. idt s 
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program. Once a teaclu'r dtfc idt s that nn enterprise should be 
taught, only those problem areas which will help students mtict 
Y tfieir needs .should then be. stleetcd . For example, a*^teacher 
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identifies masonry (page 6) as an enterprise that should be 

covered with the students. In syrvdying the (^|pnunity and students' 
interests and need's » the teacher might select the following prob led 
areas to teach: 

I. Identifylmg tools, equipment, materials, and masonry units 
2« Fitting a^d/or caring for tools, equipment, and materials 
8. Developing safety habits v 
3. Preparing concrete and mortar mixtures 
6. Laying blocks 

APPLICATION - constructing a masonry project 

a* laying a cinder block wall ^ 

b. cleaning tools 

4 . ^ 

c. mixing concrete and/or mortar mi;Kture 

4 — , ' 

B.. Enterprises. Units, and Problem Areas 


.ft 


With Instructional areas under this format ,^he teacheHRiould 
teach all problem areas Identified under the specific unit for 
maximum learning efficiency. For example, the teacher selects 
Farm Power and Machinery (page II) as an enterprise and Iden- 
tifies the Unit, Operating a Tractor as an important segment of. 

V 

the instructional program. Thus, all four problem areas under 
the Unit on Operating a Tractor should be covered In one time 
span. \ 
Regardless of which topical breakdown a teacher^may select, each 
instructional segment should provide^ students the opportunity to practice 
what they have learned. These learnj^ng activities may take place ?.n the 
shop, in the classroom, on school farms", in laboratories, during ^ield 
trips^or in supervised occupational experience programs. 
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. . : i ; L 

0 . 2 1 b 

1.320 



. i;:.9 

0.927 



>. - L 

etjislators 


■ - ^\ur:. ^ ].nd., 

K - S 

upt s . 



L, - S 

I'udc.'r\i:s 
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TABLE LI'. 


lARY or uAr/K OM DrSIRAiilLITY AND VTAE 

i-';rr;.. for goal statement gb 


I 

Goal otaicMiicfit 




! 


S.N : :'i !:i 'i.: 1 Cooi^I i I'i^'i V 1 n 

Agency for 

i 
J 

'\ 

1. I ill • ; 




[_ 'r'SI ,<;v..Vl i/ri'Y/VTAE PRIORITY 

i 

Gtoup : 

il Hi/Hi ! Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

'4 

Lo/Lo 

I 

Unions 

22 ^ \ '■ . .,:j^o \ /U ,0 0% 

1 5 . 0 0 "^o 

20 . 00% 

"i 

it 

i: 



1 7 . 3 9 

21.74 

Cl:y- o:[. Cbin. ; 

^ .. .. ; 1 

•S . ■? b 

10.53 

t 
i 

VTAL": Bd. : 


: ■■ . 7 0 

S.41 

I 

i 

Statti^ Stdl'r 

; 

* 

2 . 7 8 

5. 56 

I 

\ 

Bus. & In:l- [ 

; /'J..OQ ! ?6.b7 

15 . 57 

36.67 

\ 
I 

Inst rue tor 

ii 1. ' :•' ; 'J'. •'. 

Q . 0 0 

14 . 89 


VTAC Adn\iu. 


i . b6 

14 . 06 


Leg is lat oz\s 

. . ^7 ^ 2 . oi) 
i 

14.2 :.t 

14 . 29 

i 

Supis. 


5. 3S 

15. 69 

j 



? . 38 

14.29 

i 

i 


j 

t 

; j 

b.74 

I .. . . ,.. . _. ., 

15.14 

< 






J 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

.. s\ 

i ; 11 ; < I ! i Ih 111. • { I M r» Ml- 

1 r'.^' ; luj I i \\\\ .\\\r\\cy 1 or .1 J L 

I ! ;l.^ M^ um: tcir; in Vii scoi'in in . 
,: ^u.; i i nclustries 

, :h . . ikU/V'. '; liiis goal to be 
: ■ I .. ' ,i .i.(~)w V'^AL pr-:Lority 

r 7 ; . 1 1% ol the respond- 

bv; r e divl 5G . 39% indi- 

[.A.:'-'; iiii'J' pr'i.opil'y on this goal. 
! •.• , i t ; . . ■ ' r ( \ ■ : ; 1 V Ml : t. i s MC'i i 
, .i-il I r^,r ;n'l );ie:ir\ of M.121 cind 

■ ! . ; I ■.■::i(.M! s . :\u oxciinination 
^^r..,r;p :;n- v-ir^lf'] from 2.9 71 

. } , . : i ] ; . 1- ^ r i z to 5 . 0 6 for 
; ■, i . 'I'li*.' ov^^'all null 

j < ^: iiw' 0 . n signifi- 
; / , ^ .v>n : ' TV^jn.i t- tec t , at 
\\\(/,!^-.: i ficant differences 
■ ' ; i p A . i rv i [ i , :3 a t'i d D , B an d 
, !i .: ^ V and G , F and li , H 
/^ i r. • up : .; except ii e w 5^ p a p e r 
.1.,., - ^.t::; ..ind industries con-- 
'; • . .'r';^L:rD C-^ l , G and d , 
: s - in o I o L' tna]. i^tal-'f of 
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TABir, i. i.r-- 

CGMPARXSOlv; OF GROUP MEANS VllW GRAND MEAN 
rOu COAL STATEMENT (•.'/ 

:^l:sika;3Ilttv scale 


j Coal Statoi;\ent 

>: '! : 




I 

! . 

1 

. : :;. i.V'.: Ow L 

r-.-cich Ar,ency for 

i 

i 

Group i 

I 

M ; 

i 

Croup 
Mean 

Deviation of j 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions j 

27 \ 

" ■ — J 

3 . 6 !^ 2 i 

- 0.439 

1. 585 

; Publishers 


i . 0 J 
f 

- 0 . S S 1 

1 .300 

Cty. Bd. Chrn, 

16 ! 

j . 900 I 

- 0.2 21 

1.252 

VTAE Qd. 

• 

39 1 



1. 271 

Stato S'-arf 

7 : 

! 


(j . 0 3 G 

1.3 21 

' Bus. & Tnd. 



- i . "! E.0 

1 .-218 

Instructor;: 



11 . 1 S 3 

1.801 

VTAE Admin. 



0.9? 5 

0.818 

Legislators 


■■, ''. ' / 

- (1 . 3 0 B 

0. 910 

Supts . 



- 0.217 

1. 125 

1 Students 

i 

: i-^ 

- 0 . ? b 7 

1.407 



i| . 1 2 1 



f - 


9.00 0 


j 

Si vn 


Level ;i.0 00 
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SUMMARY OF THl CIVJUP VARIANCF AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THF BONFERKGNI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT (r/ 

i)i:STRABILT.TY SCALE 


Goal Statement C7 





To bo an a p,}^ 

re-j'ji ve outreach agency for 


extend'.'rrl sov 






Bonforroni i 



Bonferroni 

Groups > 
■ ■■ — — -- ~ — — 

1 2 

t -value j 
1 

Groups ^ 

1 2 

t-value 





1 ? f. U 5 

D,E 

0 . 3 U 5 

0 . 992 

A ,C 

0 . ? .1 3 


D,F 

1 . U M 0 -'^ 

1 . 013 

A,D 

U . >' ,1 il 

1.057 j 

D,G 

0.136 

0.922 

' A,E 

.1. , J 

l^. ]. l") S ] 

D,il 

0 . f 3 3 6 

0.875 

A , F 

V . 1 


D.I 

0 . S 9 S 

1.286 

• A,G 

u . : V' i 


D ,K 

0 . 0 G 

0,918 

A,H 

1 . .Um' 


D , L 

0 . 7 

0.953 

A, I 

[> , ) 3 ; 

] . ^ 2 0 1 

L. .J 1 

1. .786 

1.026 

A,K 


;*(_ , 1 Q 0 


0 . M 8 2 

0.935 

A,L 




0.289 

0.892 

B,C 

C . S 6 i) 

.L . / H J 5 

E,I 

0 . 9 4 M 

1.295 

B,D 

X . 1 n * ' 

J. . i 0 

E,K 

0.853 

0.931 

B,E 

*U L i 7 

■ v; 


0.893 

0.956 

R,F 

0 . '! 


I" , 

1 . 30 N - 

0.957 

n,G 

.1 . 0 'V'! 


F i' 

? , 0 7 6 

0 . 914 

B,M 


i. . '.■ i o 


0 . H 2 

1.312 

D,I 

0 . 7 

L . ,i 8 G 

F,K 

0 , 9 3 3 

0 .953 

B,K 

0 . :i 

1 . 'j ? 

f , L 

0,893 

0.987 

B,L 


1 . C: b 

G ,H 

0,772 

0 . 810 

CD 

0. f)10 

1 . : ■ 1 

G,I 

0,462 

1 . 238 

C,E 

0 . 8 S 7 

1 . 1 9 9 

G , K 

0.371 

0 .853 

C,F 

0 . ^) ? 9 

i . 2 J. 7 

: G,L 

O.Ull 

0. 892 

C ,G 

0 . 3 7U 

1 . i '1 3 


0, 234^< 

1.208 

C,K 


1 . 1 0 


1.14 2''^ 

0 . 805 

CM 

. 0 a 7 

1 . 14 fj 2 


1.183^'^ 

0 . 844 

C,K 

0. CO^ 

1. 139 

' 1,K 

0. 091 

1. 238 

C,L 

C . C 3 G 

1.16 9 

: 1,L 

0.051 

1 . 254 





0 . OMO 

0.888 

* significant 

d if f.-: TO nee 




i 

\ A - Unions 

E - Stat 

a Staff 

I - Legislators 

1 B - Publishers 

F - Burj. 

£ Ind. 

K - Supts. 

1 C - Cty. 


'Z - Xnr.t 

CMC tovz 

L - Students 

i D - VTAE 

1 

1 


H VTAi; 

Admin « 




TABLE 110 
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SUMMARY OF DATA OM DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT G7 


1 Goal Statement G7 : 


To be ar; aggi^esaive Outr^each Agency for 
ex tended services - 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group i 


Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

\ 

Unions 

22 

40 . 00% 

2 0.0 0% 

5.00% 

35. 00% 

\ 

\ Publishers i 

25 ^ 

30 . 43 

17 .39 

' 21.74 

30.43 

j Cty- Bd» Chm- ' 


•J 7 . 89 

10 . 53 

10.53 

21.05 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

5 5.26 

28 .95 

5. 26 

10. 53 

t State Staff 

3 7 

56. 7 6 

3 2 . 4 3 

5.41 

5.41 

1 

Bus, 6 Ind. 

35 

3 0. UO 

6 . 67 

23.33 

40.00 

Instructors 

51 

6 0.87 

2 3.91 

2 .17 

13 . 04 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

64 . 06 

35 . 94 

0.00 

0.00 

1 Legislators 

IS 

21 .43 

42.86 

21.43 

14. 29 

1 Supts. 

5 2 

50.98 

21. 57 

1.96 

25. 49 

1 Students 

44 

53.56 

29. 27 

0. 00 

17.07 

1 TOTAL 

40 3 

1 

1 51.4 4 

1 

i 

1 

25. 59 

5.27 
1 , 

16. 71 


Lo = 


1, 2, 3 


Enterprtse Instruc t tonal Topics 


■J 


Enterprise: Masonry 

.. [.■ . -- • ..-*ttfciL: > ■ ■ 

Problem Areas:. 1, Identlfj^g tools, equipment, materials, and 
masonry unites 
2; Fitting SruS^/or carirtg for tools, equipment, and 
in2terlals 

3» Preparing concrete and/or mortar mixtures ^ 
4» Constructing co'ncrete forms and, footers 

5, Pouring concreyP^ , 

6, Laying blocks ^ 
% ?• Estimating materials and costs 


^' 8, Developing safety habits 

, ; -APPLldMlON Constructing a masonry project 

^ a. preparir^ K:oncrete and/or mortar mixtures 

• b» building forms and footers 

c. pour ing walks , platforms, r-amps 

d. laying a cinder block w*all or a brick wall 

^ ■* 

e. calculating a bill of nuVterials 
f . cleaning tools 

» - g. building a foot scraper ^or mailbox post 

Enterprise: Electrification 

Problem Area fi! 1. Understanding electrical te^rms 
^ * . 2. Identifying tools, equipment, and materials 

3. Fitting and/or caring for tools, equipment, and 
material s 

. ^ / 

^ ' 4, Drawing simple w irking diagrams ^ 
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the State :;o.i:.\; Vw. j i i. > )Ii..m. ^ 1\ 'i.:.:!; m 1 aiiw Aviu.it l.Mucd- 
tion, the ins t.i'^uc topj in Lho VTAE svscc-^m, and t he ridinlni- 
stratops in iho VTAi; ciist r\ic is coii;^ i doi'cd this goal Co be 
More desirabio tlian rhe Gruupcj A, C md L, me labor union 
officials, ilio counL-y Doar'd chaix"*;aeri , and tlie students in 
the VTAC J ■/;.: l-ji'.i . D, K, G ana ii are the respondents 

assoc iated wLrii (.a^-' V\ citioiial , IV/chri i eal arid Adult Educa- 
t I'.Hi i^y:.t,eiii iii I 'Mir Ln, Taale 118 aliov/rj that 77.0 3% of 
th»"' i''^:>poi'\<\oi] i:\ ;n:.. i < ''M'^'M.I thia ^i.oal to be chi'sirable and 
b7.7i'v:. Indieatc l thai the VTAL' oyateia plaeed high priority 
on this goal. 

Goal Stateintjfit Hi, to provide tuition-tree liberal 
arts education tor colleg,e tl^ansfe^/, had a grand mean of 
2.778 and ranked 'ijrd among the U7 ij,oa.l, ta t:einent g . An 
examination 'Tai/if- 113 ahows that tne [^.roup raeana varied 
rr'orii '/.'/r. I'T- tijf' aMfr.i n.i.::. i: ratorr: in tht,- VTAL: districts to 
3.880 ifH- III- . t a- U.-ni.'.: in the VTAl ::y:jtein. Tiie overall null 
hyyvDthe^ia <)i ^';^ai rii^ans v;as rejec^'od ci t the O.OS signifi- 
cance lev.-l. Ar; per Table 120, the 3onf er'/'oni t-test, at 
the 0.05 signii ics:^nce level, showed that the students in the 
V T A E s y s t e m h a d a 3 i g r ; i f i c a n 1 1 y h i g h e r- m can f o i'* 'this goal 
statement tiian the publisrierr; ^ the VTAL board memoers , the 
state board staff, the administrators in the VTAi! districts, 
the state legislators or the superintendents o: public 
schools. All .---rour.s exceii^t rhe lah^or ;,a,ice-: otficials and 
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TABLE 119 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MKAN / 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT HI 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement HI: 




To provide tuition-f r^ee 
for college transfer. 

liberal arts e 

ducation 

j 

1 

Group 

j 

M j 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

i 

1 

22 1 

1 

3 . 000 

0. 222 

1. 54 3 

PuDlisners 

t 

25 , 

1 

2.320 ! 

- 0.458 

1. 282 

Cty. Bd. Chm, 

' 

15 

3.150 

0.372 

1.137 

VTAE Bd, 

39 

2.615 

- 0.162 

1. 680 

State Staff 

37 

2. 59.5 

- 0.183 

1.624 

Bus. & Ind. 

35 

2. 971 

- 0.193 

1. 314 

''"nstructors 

51 

3 . 09 8 

0.320 

1.603 

VTAE Admin. 

1 67 

2. 215 

- 0. 552 

1.293 

Legislators 

15 

2.375 

- 0.4 03 

1.4Q8 

Supts . 

52 

2. 461 

- 0.316 

1. 335 

Students 


3.886 

1.109 

1. 701 


Grand Mean 

2 , 778 



F - 

Ratio 

4.629 



Significance 

Level 0.000 
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TABLE 120 

SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT HI 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement HI 






To provide tuition-free 

liberal 

arts education 

for 

college 

transfer . 






Bonf erroni 




Bonf erroni 

Groups X 

1 ■ ^2 

t-value 

Groups 

^1 


t-value 

A,B 

0.680 

1.437 

D,E 

0 

.021 

1.127 

A,C 

0 . 150 

1.520 I 

D,F 

0 

. 355 

1.151 

A,D 

0 . 385 

1.200 

D,G 

0 

.483 

1.048 

A,E 

0 .405 

1.323 

D,H 

0 

.400 

0 .994 

A,F 

0.029 

1.289 

D,I 

0 

.240 

1.461 

A,G 

0 . 09 8 

1. 255 

D,K 

0 

.154 

1. 043 

A,H 

0 . 785 

1.210 

D,L 

1 

.2 71'- 

1.082 

A, I 

0 .625 

1 . 614 

E,F 

0 

. 376 

1.166 

A,K 

0.538 

1.250 

E,G 

0 

. 503 

1.063 

A,L 

0 .386 

1.284 

E,H 

0 

. 379 

1 . 014 

B,C 

0 . 830 

1.476 

E,I 

0 

. 220 

1.471 

B,D 

0 . 295 

1.260 ! 

E,K 

0 

.133 

1.058 

B,E 

0.275 

1.274 

E,L 

1 

. 292* 

1 .097 

B,F 

0.651 

1. 294 

F,G 

0 

.127 

1.087 

B,G 

n . 7 7 8 

1. 20 0 

F,H 

0 

.755 

1.038 

B,H 

0 . 105 

1,156 

F,I 

0 

. 596 

1.491 

B,I 

.0 .055 

1.574 

F,K 

0 

. 509 

1.082 

B,K 

0 . 141 

1.196 

F,L 

0 

. 916 

1.122 

B,L 

1. 56 6''- 

1.230 

G,H 

0 

.883 

0 .920 

C,D 

0.535 

1.353 

G,I 

0 

. 72 3^ V 

> , 1.407 

C,E 

0 . 555 

1.363 

G,K 

0 

.636 

0.969 

C,F 

0 .179 

1.383 

G,L 

0 

.788 

1.014 

C,G 

0 .052 

1.299 

H,I 

0 

. 160 

1.373 

C,H 

0.935 

1.255 

H,K 

0 

. 246 

0.915 

C,I 

0.775 

1.648 

H,L 

1 

.6 71* 

0.959 

C,K 

0 .688 

1. 294 

I,K 

0 

. 086* 

1.407 

C,L 

0 . 736 

1.328 

I,L 

1 

. 511* 

1.437 




K,L 

1 

.425* 

1.009 

* significant 

difference 





A - Unions 

E - State Staff 


I - Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

& Ind. 


K - Supts. 

C - Cty. 

Bd. Chm, 

G - Instructors 


L - Students 

1 D - VTAE 

1 

1 

Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin . 
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TABLE 121 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT HI 


Goal Statement 

HI: 





To provide tuition- free 
for college transfer. 

liberal arts education 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

[ 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

3 3 . 3 3 % 

19.05% 

9.52% 

38 10% 

Publishers 

25 

13.04 

8.70 

17.39 

60.87 

Cty. Bd. Chin. 

16 

31. 58 

10.53 

21. 05 

36. 84 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

20 00 


R 7 

K 9 ft K 
0 Z . 0 0 

State Staff 

37 

10. 81 

16. 22 

13. 51 

59.46 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

21. 88 

12. 50 

12. 50 

53.13 

Instructors 

51 

9 .80 

25.49 

9.80 

54.90 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

4 .84 

6.4 5 

9 . 68 

79. 03 

Legislators 

15 

0.00 

13.33 

40.00 

46.67 

Supts . 

52 

11. 76 

9. 80 

23. 53 

54. 90 

Students 

44 

42. 50 

27. 50 

d. 0 0 

\ 

30.00 

TOTAL 

403 

! 

16.84 

* 

14.51 

1^3. 21 

55.44 

Hi = U, 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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the VTAE students considered providing tuition-free liberal 
arts education for college transfer to be an undesirable 
goal for the Vocational, Technical and Adult Education sys- 
tem. Only 31.35% of the respondents considered this goal 
to be desirable and 30.05% indicated that the VTAE system 
was placing a high priority on this goal. Table 121 shows 
that 68.6 5% of the respondents considered this goal to be 
undesirable and 5 5.44% perceived a low VTAE priority for 
this goal. Almost 89% of the administrators in the Vocation- 
al, Technical and Adult Education districts and more than 
86% of the state legislators considered this goal to be un- 
desirable. 

Goal Statement H2, to provide tuition-free vocation- 
al-technical education, had a grand mean of 4.662 and ranked 
16th among the 47 goal statements. An examination of Table 
122 shows that the group means varied from 3.880 for the 
newspaper publishers to 5.078 for the instructors in the 
VTAE system. The overall null hypothesis of equal means 
was rejected at the 0.05 significance level. Table 123 in- 
dicates that the Bonferroni t-test, at the 0.05 signifi- 
cance level, showed that Group B, the newspaper publishers, 
indicated a significantly lower desirability for this goal 
than Groups G and H, the instructors and the administrators 
in the VTAE system. All groups considered providing tui- 
tion-free vocational- technical education to be a desirable 


TABLE 122 
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COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT H2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement H2 : 

To provide tuition-free vocational-technical 
education. 


i 

i 

Group 

N 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

1 1 OHO 

- 0.343 

1.673 

Publishers 

25 

3.880 

- 0.782 

1. 691 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

3.900 

- 0.752 

1.252 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

4. 820 

0.159 

1.430 

State Staff 

37 

U .865 

0.203 

1.273 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

4. 323 

- 0.338 

1. 38P 

Instructors 

51 

5. 078 

0.417 

1.181 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

5.000 

0.338 

1.447 

Legislators 

15 

4.312 

- 0.349 

1.448 

Supts . 

52 

U . 558 

- 0.104 

1. 334 

Students 

44 

4. 841 

0 . 179 

1.656 


Grand Mean 4.66 2 

F - Ratio 2.761 
Significance Level 0.003 


TABLE 12 3 
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SUMMARY- OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
V;iTH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT H2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement H2 : 

To provide tuition-free vocational-technical 
education . 



Bonf erroni 



Bonf erroni 

Groups - 

*t-"V3.1ue 

0 JL L^* 0 

- t-value 

A n 

0.438 

1 Q Q n 

1 . 0 y u 

D F 

C\ 1 1 1 1 

U . U 

1 . 0 y 0 

A, L 

0.418 

1 . H / 1 

u, r 

U . 4 y / 

1 Till 

1 . im 

A, D 

0.502 

1 . 1 b 1 


U . 2 0 8 

1 . 0 m 


0.547 

1.280 


0.180 

0.962 

A,F 

0.005 

1 . 2 M- / 

n T 

0.508 

1 . mu 

A,G 

0.760 

n 0 1 1 1 
1.2m 


0.263 

1 • 0 0 y 

A T T 

A,H 

0.682 

1 • 1 71 

n T 

0.020 

1 . OU 7 

A T 

A, I 

0.006 

1 . b b 1 

V V 

n c 1 1 n 

u . 0 m 

1 TOO 

1.128. 

A,K 

0.239 

1 . 2 0 y 

r p 

£j ) 0 

0 OHO 

0 . 2 1 0 

1*028 

A,L 

0.523 



0.135 

0.981 

B,C 

0.020 

1 . 4 2 0 

_ - 
t , i 

0.552 

1.423 

B,D 

0.940 

1. 219 


0.307 

2.6 

B,E 

0.985 

1.233 

E,L 

0.024 

1.061 

B,F 

0 .443 

1.252 

F,G 

0. 755 

1.052 

R G 

1.198* 

1.161 

F,H 

0.676 

1.004 

B,H 

1.120* 

1. 119 

F,I 

0 .011 

1.442 

B,I 

0.432 

1.523 

F,K 

0 . 234 

1.047 

B,K 

0.678 

1.157 

F,L. 

G . 517 

1.085 

B,L 

0.961 

1.190 

G,H 

0.078 

0.890 

C,D 

0.920 

1. 309 

G,I 

0. 766 

1.361 

C,E 

0.965 

1. 319 

G,K 

0 . 521 

0.938 

C,F 

0.423 

1.338 

G,L 

0.237 

0.981 

C,G 

1.178 

1.257 

H,I 

0.687 

1.328 

C,H 

1.100 

1. 214 

H,K 

0 .442 

0.885 

c,i 

0.412 

1. 595 

H,L 

0 .159 

0 .928 

C,K 

0.658 

1.252 

I,K 

0. 245 

1.361 

C,L 

0.941 

1.285 

I,L 

0 . 528 

1. 390 




K,L 

0.283 

0.976 


significant 

difference 




A - 

Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - 

Legislators 

B - 

Publishers 

F - Bus- 

& Ind. 

K - 

Supts. 

C - 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

G - Instructors 

L - 

Students 

D - 

VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin . 
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SUMMARY OF DATA OM DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT H2 


Goal Statement 

H2: 





To provide tuition-free 
education. 

vocational- technical 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 


Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

1 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

71.43% 

9.52% 

0. 00% 

19. 05% 

Publishers 

25 

63.64 

4. 55 

13 . 64 

18. 18 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

57 . 89 

5.26 

15. 79 

21. 05 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

76.32 

5.26 

5. 26 

13.16 

State Staff 

37 

75.68 

13.51 

2. 70 

8. 11 

Bus. 8 Ind. 

35 

65.63 

6.25 

15 . 63 

12. 50 

Instructors 

51 

78.00 

12.00 

4 . 00 

6 . 00 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

87. 30 

6.35 

0 . 00 

6.35 

Legislators 

15 

57.14 

21.43 

14 . 29 

7 . 14 

Supts* 

52 

75.55 

3.92 

9 . 80 

13.73 

Students 

44 

82.93 

9.76 

2.44 

4.88 

TOTAL 

403 

75.00 

8.25 

6.19 

t . . 

10. 57 

Hi = 4, 

5, 5 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 

1 
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goal. Table 124 shows that 83.25% of the respondents con- 
sidered this goal to be desirable and 81.19% indicated that 
the VTAE system was placing a high priority on this goal. 
Altogether 85.57% of the respondents indicated agreement 
between the desirability and the VTAE priority; 75.00% con- 
sidering this goal to be desirable and perceiving a high 
VTAE priority and 10.57% considering it to be undesirable 
and perceiving a low VTAE priority. More than 9 2% of Group 
L, the VTAE students, but only 68% of Group B, the news- 
paper publishers 5 considered this goal to be desirable. 

Goal Statement H3 , to provide vocational-technical 
education for the same tuition fee that the university 
charges for liberal arts education, had a grand mean of 
2.509 and ranked 44th among the 47 goal statements. An 
examination oT Table 12 5 shows that the group means varied 
f r'orn 1.940 lar^ the professional staff of the State Board 
of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, to 3.9 50 for 
the county board chairmen. The overall null hypothesis of 
equal means was rejected at the 0.05 significance level. 
As per Table 126, the Bonferroni t-test, at the 0.05 sig- 
nificance level, showed significant differences between 
sample means for Groups B and C, C and D, C and E, C and G, 
C and H, C and L, and E and K. The county board chairmen 
indicated a significantly higher desirability for this goal 
than the newspaper publishers, the VTAE district board 
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TABLE 12 5 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT H3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement H3: 

To provide vocational-technical education for 
the same tuition fee that the University charges 
for liberal arts education. 


Group 

i 

N I 

f 

V3 % VJ U ^ 

Mean 

Group Mean 

t L \JHl 

Grand Mean 

Group 

O Ldilvjctl u 

Deviation 

Unions 

22 

2.636 

0.128 

1. 677 

Publishers 

25 

2.560 

0.051 

1. 660 

Cty. Bd, Chm. 

16 

3.950 

0.144 

0. 999 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

2.231 

- 0.278 

1.613 

State Staff 

37 

1.946 

- 0.563 

1.079 

Bus. £ Ind. 

35 

2.823 

0.315 

1. 029 

Instructors 

51 

.2.294 

- 0.214 

1. 460 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

2. 292 „ 

- 0.216 

1. 296 

Legislators 

15 

2.750 

0.241 

1. 342 

Supts. 

52 

2.923 

0.414 

1.370 

Students 

44 

2.227 

- 0.281 

1.255 

Grand Mean 2.509 
F - Ratio 4.286 
Significance Level 0.000 


-y: Beginning wiring 

6. Es^^^|^ating materials and costs 

7. I>evcloping safety habits ^ 
APPLICATION* -* Construct in^ an electrical project 

a. sketching a wiring diagram 

b. repairing an extensioTJ cord, light cord, cord 
, on electric clock, or cord on^yiy electrical 

fquipmenf 

?-vay sviTich 
wxtt. spl ice h. ■ . ' f — — 

:inp an tiectrical cord* » 
1. making a lamp ,\^tf ouble \ight 
g. calcuLat in^ . a bill of materials 



h. 


Enterprise: Plumb injo- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Probleu. Areas : i. Identifyini; tools, equipmeni.-, pipes ,. fit. tings. 
-» and supplies 

\ 2 . f irtin^ and /or caring for :ooLs , equipment , 

^ ) and supplies ^ 

J . F :.rt itif: pipe . 
^, MainLainin;. tht pLumbinf svsteir 
Estimating materials, ani costi 
. Devt'iopin^ saict:^ nabii: 

APFLICATIOK -. Coni^ :r uct i c plumtUn^ prc^.iec: 
'a thread mi . pipt 
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TABLE 126 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT H3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement H3 





To provide vocational-technical 

education 

T OV 

the 

same tuition fee that the university 


charges for 

liberal arts education. 



Bonferroni 



Bonferroni 

Groups - 


isroupo 

Y _ Y 

t-value 

A B 

n n 7 K 

J. . o ^ u 

n P 

0.285 

1 n 9 R 

A C 

J. . o xH 

1 Q Q 7 

T\ V 

0.593 

1 n ^ p 
X • u 0 0 

A T) 

n Li n K 

U • H U D 

J. . J. U o 

n p 

0.063 

n Q R 

u . ^ 0 0 

A F 

n K Q n 

1 one 

J. . Z 1 D 

n u 
U jll 

0.061 

u . ^ X 0 

A F 

n 1 p 7 

1 1 fill 

J. • J. 0 H 

n T 

0.519 

1 U 9 

A G 

n '1 u 9 

U • O t i 

J. . X D O 


0.692 

n Q ^ p 
\j • J 0 0 

A U 

U . o H H 

J. . J. J./ 

n T 

r\ r\ r\ ^ 

0.003 

n Q Q u 

A, I 

0.114 

1 4 8 

T* t? 

E,F 

0.878 

X • U / X 

A,K 

0. 287 

X • X H 0 


n 0 ii Q 

n Q 7 R 

A,L 

0.409 

X • X o u 

P U 

0 . 3Hb 

U • ^ 0 X 

B,C 

1. 390* 

1.356 

E,I 

0.804 

X . 0 0 X 

B,D 

0. 329 

1.157 

E,K 

0.977* 

n Q 7 9 

B,E 

0.614 

1.171 

E,L 

0.281 

1 n n ft 

J. « (J (J u 

B.F 

0.263 

1.189 

F,G 

0.529 

n Q Q Q 

B,6 

0.266 

1.103 

F,H 

0.531 

0.954 

B,H 

0.268 

1.062 

F,I 

0.073 

1 '5 7 0 

B,I 

0.190 

1.446 

F,K 

0.100 

n Q Q u 

B,K 

0. 363 

1.098 

F,L 

0.596 ■ 

1.031 

B,L 

0.333 

1.130 

G,H 

0. 002 

0.845 

CD 

1.719* 

1.243 

G,I 

0.456 

1. 293 

C,E 

2.004* 

1.252 

G,K 

0.629 

0.890 

C,F 

1.126* 

1. 270 

G,L 

0.067 

0.931 

C,G 

1.656* 

1.193 

H,I 

0.458 

1.261 

C,H 

1.658* 

1.153 

H,K 

0.631 

0.841 

c,i 

1.200 

1.514 

H,L 

0.065 

0.881 

CK 

1.027 

1.189 

I,K 

0 .173 

1.293 

C,L 

1.723* 

1.220 

I,L 

0.523 

1.320 




K,L 

0.696 

0.927 

* significant 

difference 




A - Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

6 Ind. 

K - Supts. 

C - Cty, 

Ed. Chm. 

G - Instructors 

L - Students 

^ D - VTAE 

Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin . 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT H3 


Goal Statement 

H3: 





To provide vocational-technical education for 
the same tuition fee that the University charges 
for liberal arts education • 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

20. 00% 

5.00% 

5 on% 

/ u • u u ^ 

Publishers 

25 

9.09 

13.64 

9.09 

68.18 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

36.84 

26.32 

10.53 

26 . 32 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

5.71 

8 . 57 

5 . 71 

80 on 

State Staff 

37 

2.78 

0.00 

2.78 

94.44 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

12.90 

3.23 

9.68 

74 .19 

Instructors 

51 

8.00 

12.00 

2.00 

78.00 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

3.23 

9.68 

4.84 

82.26 

Legislators 

15 

0.00 

21.43 

21.43 

57.14 

Supts. 

52 

20.00 

18.00 

8.00 

54 . 00 

Students 


9.76 

7.32 

4.88 

78.05 

TOTAL 

403 

10.53 

• 

10.53 

6.32 
t 

72 . 63 

Hi s «», 

S, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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members, the professional staff of the State Board of Vo- 
cational, Technical and Adult Education, the instructors in 
the VTAE system, the administrators in the VTAE districts, 
and the students in the VTAE system. Group K, the public 
school superintendents indicated a significantly higher 
desirability for this goal than Group E, the professional 
staff of the State Board of Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education. All groups except Group C, the county 
board chairmen, considered this goal to be undesirable. 
Table 127 shows that only 21.06% of the respondents con- 
sidered this goal to be desirable and 16,85% indicated 
that the VTAE system is placing a high priority on this 
goal . 

Goal Statement H4, to provide vocational-technical 
education for a tuition fee less than the tuition that the 
university charges for liberal arts education, had a grand 
mean of U.109 and ranked 31st among the 47 goal statements. 
An examination of Table 128 shows that the group means 
varied from 3.500 for the labor union officials to 4,625 
for the state legislators. The over-all null hypothesis of 
equal means was not rejected at the .05 significance level. 
As per Table 129, the Bonferroni t-test, at the .05 signi- 
ficance level, showed that no significant difference ex- 
isted between any two group means. All groups considered 
providing vocational-technical education for a tuition fee 


TABLE 12 8 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT H4 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

H4 : 




To provide vocational-technical education for a 
tuition fee lessp than the tuition that the 
University charges for liberal arts education. 

i 
1 

Group 

1 

N 

Group 
Mean 

Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

3.500 

- 0.609' 

1.819 

Publishers 

25 

4. 320 

0. 211 

1.749 

Cty. Bd. Chm, 

16 

4 .200 

0. 091 

1.240 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

4.128 

0. 019 

1.794 

State Staff 

37 

4.595 

0.486 

1. 384 

Bus. 6 Ind. 

35 

3.853 

- 0.256 

1.234 

InetructorB 

51 

4.39 2 

0.283 

1.401 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

3 . 600 

- 0.509 

1.757 

Legislators 

15 

4,625 

0.516 

1.455 

Supts. 

52 

4.135 

0.260 

1.49 5 

Students 

44 

4.227 

0.119 

1.803 


Grand Mean 

4.109 



F - 

Ratio 

1.831 



Significance 

Level 0.0 54 
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2 00 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCK AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT H4 
DFSIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement H4 : 

To provide vocational-technical education for 
a tuition fee less than the tuition that the 
university charges for liberal arts education. 


Groups 


Bonf erroni 
t-value 


Groups 


Bonf erroni 
t~value 


A,B 

0.820 

1.551 ! 

D,E 

0,466 

1. 216 

A,C 

0 . 700 

1.5 41 i 

D,F 

0.275 

1.243 

A,D 

0.628 

1.29G ! 

D,G 

0.264 

1.131 

A,C 

1.005 

l.'i/'H j 

D,H 

0 .528 

1.073 

A,r 

0 . 3 'A 

l.:i'.n 1 

D,I . 

0.497 

1. 577 

A , G 

0 . iV) ? 

1 . 3 S 4 

D,K 

0.006 

1. 125 

A, 11 

0 . .100 

1.30 6 1 

D,L 

0.099 

1. 168 

A, I 

1 . 1 2 S 

1.742 

E,F 

0.742 

1.258 

A,K 

0 . 635, 

1.349 

E,G 

0,202 

1. 147 

A,L 

0.727 

1.3 86 

E,H 

0. 995 

1.094 

B,C 

0.120 

1.593 ' 

E,I 

0.030 

1. 588 

B,D 

0 . 192 

1.359 

E,K 

0.460 

1. 142 

B,E 

0.275 

1.375 

E,L 

0. 367 

1 . 184 

B,F 

0.467 

1.397 

F,G 

0.539 

1.174 

B,G 

0 .072 

1.296 

F,H 

0.253 

1.120 

B,H 

0.720 

1. 248 

. F,I 

0.772 

1.609 

B,I 

0.305 

1.699 1 F,K 

0 .282 

1.168 

B,K 

0.185 

1.290 F,L 
1.328 \ G,H 

0.374 

1. 211 

B,L 

0.093 

0. 79 2 

0.993 

C,D 

0 . 072 

1.460 

G,I 

0 , 233 '^ .-^ 

1.519 

C,E 

0.395 

1.471 

i G,K 

0.258 

1. 046 

C,F 

0 . 347 

1 .492 

1 G,L 

0. 165 

1.094 

C,G 

0.192 

1.402 

\ H,I 

1.025 

1. 481 

C,H 

0. 600 

1 . 3 5 It 

1 H,K 

0.535 

0,988 

C,I 

0.425 

1.779 

j H,L 

0.627 

1.035 

C,K 

0.065 

1.397 

1 I,K 

•0.490 

1. 519 

C,L 

0.027 

■ 1.434 

I,L 
K,L 

0 . 398 
0.093 

1.551 
1.089 

ft 

significant 

difference 





A - Unions 
B - Publishers 
C - Cty. Bd. Chm, 
D • VTAE Bd- 


E 
Y 

G 
H 


State Staff 
Bus. S Ind. 
Instructors 
VTAE Admin. 


I - Legislators 
K - Supts. 

L - Students 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE • 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT 


Goal Statement 

H4: 





To provide vocational-technical education for a 
tuition fee less than the tuition that the 
University charges for liberal arts education. 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group ! 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

I.o /Hi 

T .o / T .o 

LJ\J / LJ\J 

Unions 

22 

42.86% 

19.05% 

4.7 6% 

33.33% 

Publishers 

25 

63.64 

27 .27 

0 .00 

9. 09 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

52. 63 

10. 53 

15. 79 

21. 05 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

64.86 

8.11 

2.70 

24. 32 

State Staff 

37 

63.89 

13.89 

2.78 

19.44 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

50. 00 

25.00 

9.38 

15.63 

Instructors 

51 

54.90- 

25.49 

5.88 

13.73 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

46.67 

, 13.33 

8 .33 

31. 67 

Legislators 

15 

50.00 

50.00 

0.00 

0 . 00 

Supts. 

52 

46.00 

22 .00 

12.00 

20.00 

Students 

44 

61. 90 

11.90 « 

4. 76 

21.4 3 

TOTAL 

403 

54.17 

18.75 

: 6.51 

1 
i 

20.57 

Hi = '-^ , 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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less than the tuition that the university charges for 
liberal education to be a desirable goal. Table 130 
shows that 72.92% of the respondents considered this goal 
to be desirable and 60.68% indicated that the VTAK system 
was placing a high priority on this goal. Altogether 
74»74% of the respondents indicated agreement between de- 
sirability and VTAE priority for this goal; 54.17% con-- 
sidering it to be a desirable goal and perceiving a high 
VTAE priority for it and 20.57% considering it to be an 
undesirable goal and perceiving a low VTAE priority. 
Forty percer.c of the administrators in the VTAE system and 
38.09% of. the elected labor union officials considered 
this goal to be undesirable. 

Goal Statement 11, to finance post- secondary voca- 
tional-technical education by local property taxes ^'ily, 
hkd a grand mean of 1.75 3 and ranked 4 7th among the 4 7 
goal statements. An examination of Table 131 shows that 
the group means varied from 1.3 00 for the county board 
chairmen to 2.477 for the VTAE students. The overall null 
hypothesis of equal means was rejected at the 0.05 signi- 
ficance level. As per Table 132, the Bonferroni t^test, 
at the 0,05 significance level, showed that Groups C, D, 
and K, the county board chairmen, the VTAE district board 
members 5 and the public school superintendents, considered 
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TABLE 131 


COMPARISON OF GROUP M.^ANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL SV:^.T2MENT II 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

11 




To finance 
education 

post- secondary vocational- technical 
by local property taxes only. 

! 

i 

Group i 

i 

i 

N i 

\ 
1 

Group 1 
Meo.n 

Deviation of | 
Group Mean 

I'rom 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

i i 
Unions 1 

1 

22 j 

1-409 

- 0.354 

1. 221 

1 Publishers ] 

25 i 

1.520 

- 0.243 

1.085 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

1.300 

- 0.463 

0.657 

VTAE Bd- 

39 

l.mo 

- 0.353 

1.093 

State Staff 

37 

1.622 

- 0.141 

1. 010 

Bus. 8 Ind. 

35 

2. 000 

0.237 

1.43 5 

Instructors 

51 

1.745 

- 0.018 

1.412 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

2.108 

0.345 

1.480 

Legislators 

15 

2.000 

1 ■ 0.237 

1.366 

Supts- 

Is. 

1.327 

i - 0.436 
1 

j 0.944 

Students 

j 44 
1 

I. 2.477 

i 
1 

1 0,714 

i 

1.372 


Grand Mean 

1.763 



F - 

Ratio 

3 . 6 R H 


{ 

•: 
( 

Significance 

Level 0.000 



TABLE 132 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT II 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal 

statement II 






To finance post-secondary vocational-technical 


education by 

local property taxes only. 



Bonf erroni 



Bonf erroni 

Groups - 

t-value 

Groups 

X - X 

t-value 







A,B 

0.111 

1.215 

D,E 

0.211^ 

0.953 

A,C 

0.109 

1. 285 

D,F 

0 .590 

0.973 

A,D 

0 . 001 

1.015 

D,G 

0. 335 

0.886 

A,E 

0. 212 

1.119 

D,H 

0.697 

0.840 

A,F 

0. 591 

1.090 i 

D,I 

0.590 

1.236 

A,G 

0.336 

1.061 j 

D,K 

'0.083 

0.882 

A,H 

0.699 

1 . 023 1 

D,L 

1. 067'"= 

0.915 

A, I 

0. 591 

1. 364 

E,F 

0. 378 

0.986 

A,K 

0.082 

1.057 

E,G 

0.123 

0.899 

A,L 

1.068 

1.086 

E,H 

0.486 

0.857 

B,C 

0.220 ' 

1.248 

E,I 

0. 378 

1.244 

B,D 

0.110 

1.065 

E,K 

0.295 

0.894 

B,E 

0.102 

1.077 

E,L 

0.856 

0.928 

B,F 

0. 480 

1.094 

F,G 

0.255 

0 .919 

B,G 

0.225 

1. 015 

F,H 

0.108 

0.878 

B,H 

0. 588 

0.978 

F,I 

0.000 

1.260 

B,I 

0.480 

1. 331 

F,K 

0. 673 

0.915 

B,K 

0.193 

1. Oil 

i F,L 

0.477 

0.948 

B,L 

0.957 

1.040 

\ G,H 

0.363 

0.778 

C,D 

0. 110 

1.144 

1 G,I . 

0.255 

1.190 

C,E 

0. 322 

1.152 

1 G,K 

0.418 

0.820 

C,F 

0. 700 

1.169 

i G,L 

0 .732 

0.857 

C,G 

0. 445 

1.098 

i H,I 

0. 108 

1.161 

C,H 

0.808 

1.061 . 

j H,K 

0. 781 

0.774 

c,i 

0. 700 

1. 394 

I K,L 

0.370 

0.811 

C,K 

0.027 

1.094 

I,K 

0.673 

1.190 

C,L 

1.17 7 * 

1.12 3 

I,L 

0.477 

1.215 




K,L 

1.150* 

0.853 

it 

significant difference 

1 

1 ■ 



A - 

Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislators 


Publishers 

F - Bus. 

S Ind. 

K - Supts. 

s ^ 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

G - Instructors 

L - Students 

' D - 

VTAS Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admin. 
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TABLE 13 3 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
, PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT II 


Goal Statement II: 

To finance post-secondary vocational-technical 
education by local property taxes only. 




DESIRABILITY/VTAE 

PRIORITY 




Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

■ 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

0 

. 00% 

5 . 

88% 

23 

.53% 

70. 

59% 

Publishers 

25 

9 

.09 

0 . 

00 

9 

.09 

81. 

82 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

0 

.00 

0. 

00 

27 

.78 

72 . 

2 2 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

3 

.03 

0. 

00 

3 

. 03 

93. 

94 

State Staff 

37 

2 

.78 

2 . 

78 

22 

.22 

72 . 

22 

Bus. e Ind. 

35 

4 

.00 

4. 

00 

20 

. 00 

72. 

00 

Instructors 

51 

8 

.70 

2 . 

17 

23 

.91 

65. 

22 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

8 

.20 

8 . 

20 

2 2 

.95 

60. 

66 

Legislators 

15 

6 

.67 

0. 

00 

13 

. 33 

80. 

00 

Supts . 

52 

2 

.13 

2. 

13 

25 

. 53 

70. 

21 

Students 

44 

20 

.51 

10. 

26 

17 

. 95 

51. 

28 

TOTAL 

403 

1 

6 

.69 

3 . 

90 

19 

.78 

59 . 

64 


Hi = 4, 5, 6 


Lo = 1, 2, 3 


• b, cutting pipe / 
' ' c. laying a water pipe 

. d. calculating a bill of materials 

^ .... -■ 

,^ e. replacing faucet washers 

/ f, unclogging drains , 

Enterprise: Woodworking 
*• ' » ■ 

Problem Are^s: 1. Identifying tools, equipment, and wood 
✓ ' 2. Fitting and/or ^car ing for tools, equ-ipmei^t , 

and*'^ supplies 

3. Sketching' wood project planY" 

4. Estimating materials and costs 

5. Developing safety habits ' 
APPLICATION - Constructing a wood project 

a . sketching the project 

b. calculating a bill of materials 
c« building a mailbox, toolbox, nailbox, miter 

* ' ' ■ / . ' ' 

bpx^ coatrack, sa^horse , di^ghousfe , f^irbox , 
gunrack, picnic table, meat board, bookcaSfc, 
duck boxes, book ends, tool* cabihet , biltjpore 
stick, or other small projects usable By the 


' \' / student 


\ 
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this goal to be more undesirable than Group L, the students 
in the VTAE system* All groups considered financing post- 
secondary vocational-technical education by local property 
taxes only to be an undesirable goal* Table 133 shows that 
89.42% of the respondents considered this goal to be unde- 
sirable and 73-54% indicated that the VTAE system was plac- 
ing low priority on this goal. Ninety percent or more of 
every group except Group L, the VTAE students, considered 
■ financing vocational-technical education by local property 
taxes only, to be an undesirable goal. This goal had the 
lowest grand mean among the 47 goals. 

Goal Statement 12, to finance post-secondary voca- 
tional-technical education by state taxes only, had a grand 
mean of 2-486 and ranked 45th among the 47 goal statements. 
An examination of Table 134 shows that the group means 
varied from 1.773 for the labor union officials to 3.400 
for the county board chairmen. The overall null hypothesis 
of equal means was rejected at the 0.05 significance level. 
As per Table 135, the Bonferroni t-test, at the 0.05 sig- 
nificance level, showed that significant differences exist- 
ed between sample means for Groups A and C, A and L, C and 
D, D and L, and H and L- Groups C and L, the county board 
chairmen and the VTAE students indicated a low desirability 
for this goal whereas Croups A, D and II, the labor union 
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TABLE 134 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT 12 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 12: 

To finance post-secondary vocational-technical 
education by state taxes only. 


t 

i 
1 

Group 

1 

N 

1 

ol vJUp 

Mean 

Deviation of i 
Group Mean 

TO m 

Grand Mean 

Group 
oxanaara 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

1.773 

- 0.714 

1.478 

Publishers 

25 

2,480 

- 0.642 

1. 661 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

3. 400 

0.913 

1.635 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

1.923 

- 0.563 

1.579 

State Staff 

37 

2.108 

- 0. 378 

1. 390 

Bus . S Ind . 

35 

2.175 

- 0. 310 

1. 445 

Instructors 

51 

2.392 

- 0.094 

1.698 

VTAE Admin. 

1 67 

2.231 

- 0. 2 55 

1.296 

Legislators 

ii5 

3.000 

; 0.513 

1.826 

Supts . 

i 52 
i 

2.942 

1 0.456 

1.883 

Students 

j 44 

i 3.250 

i 

' 0.764 

i 

1 

1. 314 


Grand Mean 

2- '186 



F - 

Ratio 

3,896 



Significance 

Level 0,000 

. . — ! 
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TABLE 135 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT 12 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 12: 

To finance post-secondary vocational-technical 
education by state taxes only. 




Bonf erroni J 




Bonf erroni 

Groups X 

1 2 

t-value j 

Groups 

1 

- X 

2 t-value 

A,B 


0.707 

1.515 


D,E 

0 

. 185 

1.139 

A,C 


0 • 1 6 2 7 "'^ 

1.604 


D,F 

0 

.25 3 

1. 214 

A,D 


0,150 

1.266 

1 

D,G 

0 

.469 

1.105 

A,E 


0,335 

1.396 


D,H 

0 

. 30 8 

1.048 

A,F 


0 • 40 4 

1.360 

j 

D,I 

0 

.077 

1. 541 

A,G 


0,619 

1.323 

i 

D,K 

1 

. 019 

1.100 

A H 


0 • 458 

1 9 7 7 


D,L 

1 

.327* 1.142 

A T 


1,227 

1. 702 


E,F 

0 

. 068 

1. 230 

A,K 



1. 318 


E,G 

0 

.284 

1.121 

A T 


1.477* 

1. 355 


E,H 

n 

. 123 

1 .069 

n p 

D 


0.920 

1.557 


E ,1 

n 

. 892 

1. 552 

n r» 
B , D 


0 . 5 5 7 . 

1. 329 


E,K 

0 

.834 

1.116 

B,E 


0.372 

1.344 


E,L 

± 

. 142 

1.157 

B,F 


0. 30 3 

1.365 


F,G 

n 

u 

. 216 

1.147 

B,G 


0.088 

1. 266 


F,H 

n 
u 

.054 

1.095 

B,H 


0 . 249 

1.220 


F,I 

0 

.823 

1.573 

B,I 


0.520 

1 .661 


I F,K 

0 

. 766 

1.142 

B,K 


0.462 

1 . 261 


1 F,L 

1 

.073 

1.183 

B,L 


0. 770 

1. 298 


i G,H 

0 

. 151 

0.971 

C,D 


1.477* 

1.427 


1 G,I 

0 

.■6 0 8 

1.484 

C,E 


1.292. 

1.438 


G,K 

0 

.550 

1.022 

C,F 


1.223 

1.458 


! G,L 

0 

. 858 

1 .069 

C,G 


1.008 

1 . 370 


H,I 

0 

. 769 

1.448 

C,H 


1.169 

1. 323 


H,K 

0 

. 711 

0.965 

c,i 


0.400 

1. 739 


1 H,L 

1 

. 019 

'« 1.012 

C,K 


0.458 

1. 365 


I,K ■ 

0 

.058 

1.484 

C,L 


0.15Q 

1. 401 


I,L 
K,L 

0 
0 

. 250 
. 308 

1.515 

1.064 

ft 

significant 

difference 





A - 

Unions 

E - 

state Staff 


T _ 

Legislators 


Publishers 

F - 

Bus . 

8 Ind. 


K - 

Supt s . 

1 ^ 

Cty. 

VTAE 

Bd . Chm 

G - 

Instructors 


L - 

Students 

n _ 

3c . 

H - 

VTAE 

Admxn . 





TABLE 136 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT 12 


Goal Statement 

12: 





To finance 
education 

post-secondary vocational-technical 
by state taxes only. 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

■ ■ -i 

IN j 

H-j /Hi 

Hi / T o 1 

UO/ ii± 

LiO/ LfO 

Unions 

22 j 

11.76% 

1 

5.88% 

0 .00% 

82 . 35% 

Publishers 

25 

13.64 

4.55 

9.09 

72.73 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

26.32 

15. 79 

5.26 

52.63 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

12 .50 

6 .25 

0 . 00 

81.25 

State Staff 

37 

20.00 

0.00 

17.14 

62.86 

Bus. e Ind. 

35 

16 . 00 

0.00 

16 .00 

68.00 

Instructors 

51 

16.28 

13.95 

11. 63 

58 . 14 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

8.33 

5.00 

20.00 

66.67 

Legislators 

15 

23.08 

0.00 

15.38 

61.54 

Supts. 

5 2 

30.43 

15. 22 

15.2 2 

39.13 

Students 

44 

35.90 

12 .82 

12 .82 

38.46 

TOTAL- 

403 

19.37 

1 

j 

7.98 

12.54 

f 

.60.11 

> 

Hi = 4, 

J 
> 

5, 6 


. Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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officials, the VTAE district board members and the admini- 
strators in the VTAE districts, considered this goal to be 
very undesirable. All groups, including the county board 
chairmen, considered this goal to be undesirable. Table 
136 shows that 72.651 of the respondents considered this 
goal to be undesirable and 68.09% indicated that the VTAE 
system was placing a low priority on this goal. Respond- 
ents from Groups C, K and L, the county board chairmen, 
the public t;chooI r.upor intendent s dnd l.hc VTA]': students 
liad a vci'y narrow majority for this goa'J. lu be undesirable, 
whereas, 86.67% of Group H, the administi-ators in the VTAE 
districts considered this goal to be undesirable. 

Goal Statement 13, to finance post-secondary voca- 
tional-technical education by federal taxes only, had a 
\grand mean of 2^296 and ranked 46th among the 47 goal 
statements. An examination of Table 137 shows that the 
group means varied from 1.564 for the VTAE district board 
members to 3.454 for the VTAE students. The overall null 
hypothesis was rejected at the 0.05 significance level. 
As per Table 138, the Bonferroni t-test showed that signi- 
ficant differences existed between the group means for 
Groups B and L, C and D , D and K, D and L, E and L, F and 
L, G and L, and H and L. Groups C and L, the county board 
chairmen and the VTAE students, had gr^oup means indicating 
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TABLE 137 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT 13 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

13 : 



• 

To finance 
education 

post-secondary vocational-technical 
by federal taxes only. 

Group 

j 

1 

N 

i 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

2 . 591 

- 0.295 

1.943 

Publishers 

25 

2 . 160 

- 0.136 

1.463 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

3 .050 

0 . 754 

1.468 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

1. 564 

- 0.73? 

JL . Z. O JL 

State Staff 

37 

1.811 

\J • ~ «J 

1 n 

JL . 0 0 U 

Bus- 8 Ind- 

35 

1.676 

- 0. 620 

1. 147 

Instructors 

51 

2.196 

- 0.100 

1.575 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

2.046 

- 0.2 50 

1.363 

Legislators 

15 

2.312 

0. 016 

]. . 4 4 8 

Supts. 

52 

2.67 3 

0. 377 

1. 812 

Students 


3 . 454 

1.158 

1.547 


Grand Mean 

2 . 296 



F - 

Ratio 

5 . F/J8 


i 

Significance 

Level 0.0 00 
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TABLE 13 8 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT 13 

DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 13: 

To finance post-secondary vocational-technical 
education by federal taxes only. 



Bonf erroni 




Bonf erroni 

Groups 

X - X„ 
1 2 

t-value 

Groups 

1 

- x„ 

2 

t-value 

A,B 

0 . i| 3 1 

1 . 4 5 7 

D,E 

0 

.24 7 

X . X ^ o 

A,C 

0 . U 59 

1 . I) 4 2 ' 

D,r 

0 

1 1 2 

-L . J, 0 u 

A,D 

1.027 

1.218 

D,G 

0 

.632 

X . U O 0 

A,E 

0.780 

1.342 

D,H 

0 

.4 82 

X . u u o 

A,F 

0.9m 

1.307 

D,I 

0 

.74 8 

1 U R 9 

J- . *T 0 ^ 

A,G 

0.395 

1.272 

D,K 

1 

. 1 0 9 

1 n ^ R 

X . u u o 

A,H 

0.545 

1 2 2 8 

D,L 

1 

. 8 9 0 

1 fl Q R 

1. 9 V J 0 

A, I 

0.278 

1 6 3 7 

E,F 

0 

. X o ^ 

± . X 0 o 

A,K 

0.082 

1.267 

E,G 

0 

.385 

1 n 7 R 

X . u / 0 

A, L 

0 . 864 

1 30 2 

E,H 

0 

.235 

1 n 9 R 

X . u < o 

B,C 

0 . 890 

1 U Q 7 

E,I 

0 

.502 

1 U Q 9 

B,D 

0.596 

1.277 

E,K 

n 

u 

R 9 

• 0 {J c. 

1 n 7 Q 

B,E 

0 . 349 

1.292 

E,L 

1 

.6 44* 

1.113 

B,F 

0.483 

1. 312 

F,G 

n 
U 

. 520 

1. 103 

B,G 

0.036 

1.218 

F,H 

u 

. 370 

1.053 

B,FI 

0.114 

1.17 3 

F,I 

U 

. 6 3G 

1. 512 

B,I 

0.152 

1.597 

F,K 

0 

.997 

1 . 09 0 

B,K 

0.513 

1.213 

r,L 

1 

. 7 7 0* 

1. . 138 

B,L 

1.29 4* 

1. 24 8 

G,H 

0 

. ISO 

0 . 9 3 3 

C,D 

1.486* 

1.372 

G,I 

0 

. 116 

1 .427 

C,E 

1. 2 39 

1.382 

G,K 

0 

.4 77 

0.983 

C,F 

1. 373 

1.402 

G,L 

1 

. 258* 

1.028 

C,G 

0.854 

1. 317 

H,I 

0 

.266 

1. 392 

C,H 

1.004 

1.272 

H,K 

0 

.627 

0.928 

c,i 

0.737 

1.672 

H,L 

1 

.408* 

0.973 

C,K 

0.377 

1.312 

I,K 

0 

. 361 

1.427 

C,L 

0.404 

1.347 

I,L 

1 

.142 

1.457 




K,L 

0 

. 781 

1.023 

* significant 

difference 





A - Unions 

E - State Staff 


I - Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

S Ind. 


K - Supts. 

C - Cty 

' O - VTA 

. Bd. Chm 

G - Instructors 


L - S 

tudents 


H - VTAE 

Admin . 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT 13 


1 

Goal Statement 

13 : 





To finance post-secondary vocational-technical 
education by federal taxes only. 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

16. 67% 

22.22% 

Q .00% 

61. 11% 

Publishers 

25 

4.76 

4.76 

19 . 05 

71.43 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

17 .65 

5.88 

11.76 

64.71 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

3 .13 

9.38 

3.13 

84.38 

State Staff 

37 

8.57 

2.86 

11 .43 

77 .14 

Bus, S Ind. 

35 

4. 00 

0.00 

20.00 

76. 00 

Instructors 

51 

19 .05 

14 . 29 

9.52 

57.14 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

6 .67 

3 .33 

8 .33 

81. 67 

Legislators 

15 

15.38 

15. 38 

0 . 00 

69.23 

Supts. 

52 

25 . 53 

14 . 89 

8 . 51 

51.06 

Students 

44 

24.32 

21.62 

10 . 81 

43.24 ' 

TOTAL 

403 

! ■ 

13.54 

10.09 

■ 9 . 51 

66.86 

Hi = 4, 

5, 6 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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a low desirability. Group K, the public school superin- 
tendents considered this goal to be undesirable and Groups 
D, E, F, -G and H, the VTAE district board members, the pro- 
fessional staff of the State Board of Vocational, Techni- 
cal and Adult Education, the presidents of businesses and 
industries, the instructors in the VTAE system and the ad- 
ministrators in the VTAE districts, considered this goal 
to be very undesirable. All groups considered financing 
post-secondary vocational-technical education by federal 
taxes only to be an undesirable goal. Table 139 shows that 
76.37% of the respondents considered this goal to be unde- 
sirable and 76.95% perceived a low VTAE priority for this 
goal. 

Goal Statement 14, to finance post-secondary voca- 
tional-technical education by a combination of state and 
federal taxes, had a grand mean of 3.5Ub and ranked 3 9th 
among the 47 goal statements. An examination of Table 140 
shows that the group means varied from 2.487 for the VTAE 
district board members to 4.500 for the county board chair- 
men. The overall null hypothesis of equal means was reject- 
ed at the 0.05 significance level. As per Table 141, the 
Bonferroni t-test showed the group means differed signifi- 
cantly for Groups C and D, C and F, D and K, D and L, E 
and K, F and K, F and and H and K. Groups K and L, 
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TABLE 140 

COMPARISON OF GROUP \eANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT 14 

DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 14: 


To finance post-secondary vocational-technical 
education by a combination of state and fedei^al 
taxes . 


Group 

N 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

3.773 

0.228 

2.022 

Publishers 

25 

3 . 560 

0.015 

1.873 

Cty, Bd. Chm, 

16 

4.500 

0.955 

1.192 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

2.487 

- 1.057 

2 . 126 

otaxe bTarr 

37 

3.081 

- 0.463 

1.847 

Bus. 6 Ind, 

35 

2.706 

- 0.839 

1.624 

Instructors 

51 

3.720 

0.175 

1. 896 

VTAE Admin- 

67 

3.138 

- 0.406 

1.911 

Li^gislators 

15 

3 .687 

0.143 

1.991 

Supts, 

52 

4.404 

0.859 

1.902 

1) 

Students 

44 

4. 295 

0. 751 

1. 503 


Grand Mean 

3. 545 



F - 

Ratio 

5. 04 5 



Significance Level 0.000 
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inccrprise: Cold 'Metal 


Problem Areas : 1. Identifying tools, equipmenl, metalj and supplies 

2, Fitting and/or cqring fipr tools and equip^nent . 

\ ■ . - • '■ '■■ ' 

3. Sketching the metal prdject . _ 
Estimating materials and costs .j 

5.° Developing safety habits 

APPLICATION - Constructing a metal project 

a. sketching the- project ^ 

b. making a chisel, chipping hammer, or other 
small projects* usable by the student 

c. calculating a pf^materLals 
d. 


J 


^tCTrprlse: Soldering and ^heet Metal 


Probrt^n Atieas : 1 


Identifying tools, equipment, metal, and supplies 

2. Fitting and/or caring for tools and equipment 

3. Sk^ching the metal project 

6. Esti\ating materials and costs ^ 
5 . Usirj|g fluxes and cleani^igN^arer ials 
6. Bending, shaping, and riveting 


7. Developing safety habits 

APPLICATION - Constructing a metal project 
_ a. sketching^ the project 

b. making a feed scoop, dust pan, or other small 
projects usable by the student 

c. calculating a bill of materials ^ 
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TABLE mi 


SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT 14 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

14: 




To 

f inance 

post- secondary vocational- technical 

education 

by a combination of ! 

state and 

federal 

taxes . 







Bonf erroni 



Bonf erroni 

Groups 

X - X 
i I 

t-value 

Groups 

X, - X„ 
1 2 

t-value 

A,B 

0 . ?13 

1 . 79 3 

D,E 

0 . 5Mit 

1 . 'KJf. 

.,.A,C 

0.72 7 

1.897 

u,r 

(J . 2 V\ 

1 . 4 ;! 7 

A,D 

1.28 !) 

1.49 8 

D,G 

\. . 2.:\', 

1. 30 

A,E 

0 .692 

1.652 

D,H 

0.6 51 

1.240 

A,F 

1.067 

1.609 

D,I 

.1.200 

1.824 

A,G 

0.053 

1.566 

D,K 

1.917* 

1. 302 

A,H 

0.634 

1. 510 

D,L 

1.8 0 8* 

1. 351 

A, I 

0.085 

2.014 

E,F 

0 . 375 

1.455 

A,K 

0.631 

1.560 

E,G 

0 . 639 

1. 326 

A,L 

0.523 

1.603 

E,H 

0.057 

1.265 

B,C 

0 .940 

1. 842 

E,I 

0.606 

1.836 

B,D 

1.073 

1.572 

E,K 

1.323* 

1. 320 

B,E 

0.479 

1.590 

E,L 

1. 214 

1.369 

B,F 

0.854 

1.615 

F,G 

1 .014 

1.357 

B,G 

0.160 

1.498 

F,H 

0.433 

1.296 

B,H 

0. 421 

1.44 3 

F,I 

0 .982 

1 . 860 

B,I 

0.127 

1.965 

F,K 

1.698* 

1.351 

B,K 

0. 844 

1.492 

F,L 

1.590* 

1.400 

B,L 

0.735 

1.535 

G,H 

0 . 581 

1.148 

C,D 

2 .013* 

1.689 

G,I 

0. 032 

1. 756 

C,E 

1.419'^ 

1.701 

G,K 

0 .684 

1. 210 

C,F 

1. 794* 

1.725 

G,L 

0.575 

1.265 

. C,G 

0 . 780 

1.621 

H,I 

0 . 549 

1.713 

C,H 

1. 361 

1. 566 

H,K 

1.265* 

1.142 

C,I 

0 . 812 

2.057 

H,L 

1.157 

1.197 

C,K 

0 . 095 

1. 615 

I,K 

0 . 715 

1.756 

C,L 

0 . 204 

1.658 

I,L 

0.608 

1 . 793 




K,L 

0 .108 

1.259 

* significant difference 




A - Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislators 

B - Publishers 

F - Bus. 

6 Ind. 

K - Supts. 

C - Ctv 

. 3d. Chin. G - Instructors 

L - Students 

! D - VTAE Bd- 

K - VTAE 

Admin . 
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TABLE 142 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT 14 


Goal Statement 

14: 





To finance post-secondary vocational-technical 
education! by a combination of state and federal 
taxes. ') 

^ A- 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

1 

N j 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

! 

22 1 

3 3* 3 3 % 

44. 44% 

0.00% 

22.22% 

Publishers 

25 1 

40 . 91 

13.64 

4.55 

40. 91 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 ; 

55. 56 

22.22 

5. 56 

16.67 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

36.67 

3.33 

6.67 

53. 33 

State Staff , 

37 \ 

47 .06 

2.94 

8. 82 

41.18 

Bus. S Ind. 

35 

36 .00 

4.00 

16.00 

44.00 

Instructors 

51 

52.38 

11.90 

7.14 

28 . 57 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

33.33 

15.79 

10 . 53 

40. 35 

Legislators 

15 

4 2.86 

21. 4 3 

0.00 

35.71 

Supts . 

52 

\ 60.87 

17.39 

6.52 

15. 22 

Students 


75.68 

18. 92 

0.00 

5. 41 

TOTAL 

1 403 

5 

I 

47. 81 

14. 58 

6.71 

30. 90 

Hi = 4, 

5, 5 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 
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the county board chaf.rnen, the public school superintend- 
ents, and the VTA^ students considered this goal to be more 
desirable than <^-roup?. F, and K, the professional staff 
of the Statn Po-'-rO oC Vocational, Technical and Adult Edu-- 
cation, the presidents of businesses and industries ; and 
the administrators in the VTAE districts. Group D, the 
VTAE district board nembei's, cone Ldored this ^oal to be 
undesirable^. 'i'ablc m? nhovjc th.il: i]2.:i9l of the re^;pond- 
nnts consirlor"^'] ^^oal to be ':'^^r:i.rv'ib,! . Ilovjtjvf . mujor^- 

ity of the reoDondcntG in Groups r, V and 11 concJ i.dcrnd 
this goal to be undesirable. About 5U% of the respondents 
indicated that the VTAE system was placing a high priority 
on this goal. 

Goal Statement 15, to finance post-secondary voca^ 
tional-technical education by a combiiiation of local, state 
and federal taxes, had a grand mean of U.504 and ranked 
20th among the -'47 goal statements. It ranked first as a 
means of financing post-secondary vocational-technical edu- 
cation. An examination of Table 1^-3 shows that the group 
means varied from 3. '-^00 for the county board chairmen to 
5,15^ for the VTAE district board members. The overall null 
hypothesis of c-^u-:! means was rejected at the 0.C5 signifi- 
caricc level. As per Table 1U4, the r^onferi^oni t-tf*st 
showed that Group D. the VTAE district board members?, in- 
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TABLE 14 3 

COMPARISOV OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT 15 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 15: 

To finance post-secondary vocational-technical 
education by a combination of local,, state and 
federal taxes. 


Group 


i "I Group 
i N j Mean 


j Deviation of 
I Group Mean 
From 
Grand Mean 


Group 
Standard 
Deviation 


Unions 
Publishers 
Cty. Bd. Chm. 
VTAE Bd. 

State. Staff 

Bus. 6 Ind. 

Instructors 

VTAE Admin. 

Legislators 

Supts. 

Students 


22 


25 I 


16 


39 


37 


35 


i 51 i 

i { 
i 67 i 
I ! 

S i 
1 52 


4 . 091 
4.000 

3. 400 

5 .154 
4.973 

23 5 
4 . 784 
U . 908 
4.250 

4. 019 
4.477 


1 


0 .413 

0. 504 

1 . 104 
0 . 650 
0 . 469 
0 .258 
0 .281 
0. 404 
0. 254 
0. 484 
0.026 


i 


2 . 114 
2.000 
1.984 
1.740 
1. 536 
1.759 
1.781 
1. 618 
1.732 
1.9 04 
1.798 


Grand Mean 
F - Ratio 
Significance 


4 . 504 
2.792 
Level 0.00 2 


TABLE 1'44 


3UKKARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE EONFE.?.ROyi CRITICAL T- VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT 15 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal 

Statement 

15 








To 

finance 

post-secondary vocational -technical 



education 

by 

a combination of 1 

ocal, state and 



fedei^a). taxe 

s • 









Bonfcrroni \ 





BonrerronJ 


Groups 

V ^ V 

^1 ''2 


t-value i 

Groups 

^1 " 

^ t-value 

s 

i; 

-i 



0 . OMi 


1 . /4b 


D,E 



U . 1 8 I 



1.35 9 

■j 

j 
1 



0 . 5 'J 1 


1 . o 4 (j 


D,r 

0 . 'j 1 8 

1 . 30 9 

1 



1.0b 


1 • 4 b d 


D,G 

0.369 

1. 2 74 


A P 


0 .8H'< 


1 c- r\ C) 

1 . b Li y 

[ 

D,H 

0 . 245 

1.203 


A P 




1 • 5 b / 


D,I 

0.904 

1.776 


1 A (2 


0 . b y .3 


1 roc 


D,K 

1,135 

1.268 


1 A,H 


n 0 '! "7 
0 . D i. / 


1.471 


D,L 

0.676 

1 . 316 


A T 


r\ 11*11 


1 - y 0 1 


E,F 

0.738 

1.417 


A,K 


n n 
U . U / 


1. 519 


E,G 

0.189 

1.292 


A,L 


0. 386 


1.551 


t E,H 

• 0.065 

1.232 


B,C 


0 . b (J L 


1. 794 


1 E,I 

0.723 

1.788 


B,D 


1.15U 


1.531 


I E,K 

0.954 

1.286 


B,E 


0.9 73 


1. 5 49 


I E,L 

0.496 

1.334 


B,F 


0. 235 


1.573 

I F,G 
\ F,H 

0 .549 

1.322 

1 

D , b 


0. 78'4 


1 , 4 o y 

0.572 

1.262 

1 

B,H 


0 . 908 


1.405 


0.01b 

1. 812 


B,I 


0 . 250 


1. 914 


i F,K 

0 . 216 

1. 316 


B,K 


0 .019 


1.453 


0 . 242 

1. 363 


B,L 


0.1^77 


1 . U 9 5 


\ G,H 

0.123 

1. 118 


C,D 


1. 754'f' 


1 .64^ 


O • A 

I G,K 

0.534 

1. 710 


C,E 


1.573 


1 . 6 5 J 


0.765 

1. 178 


C,F 


0. 835 


1.580 


i G,L 

0.307 

1.232 


C,G 


1. 38U- 


1. 5 79 


i H,I 

0 .558 

1.668 


C,H 


1.508 


1 .525 


5 5 

0.888 

. 1.112 


C,I 


0. 850 


? . 0C3 


1 K,L 

0.430 

1.166 


C,K 


0.G19 


1 - 5 7 3 


\ I 7 1j 

0.231 

1. 710 


C,L 


]. . 0 7 7 


1.615 


0.227 
0.458 

1. 746 

1.226 

1 

ft 

sienif d.cop 


dif f ere 

nee 





; A - 

Uni 

ons 


■p _ 

State Staff 

T _ 

Legislators 


1 B - 

Publish'^^rs 



Bus . 

S Ind. 

K - 

Supts . 
Students 


! c - 

Ct> 

3d. C>- 


G - 

Instructors 

L - 







VTA-J 

AdTTiin . 
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TABLE 11+5 


SUMMARY 0? DATA ON DESIMBILITY AND VTAE 
PI-IORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT 15 


r 

Goaa Statement 

IS: ■ 





To finance post-secondary vocational-technical 
education by a combination of local, state and 
fedei-^al taxes. 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

1 

Nj 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

6 3.16% 

- - • ■ • ■ 
lb. 7 'A I 

i 0 . 

10 . 53% 

Publishers 

25 

66.67 

9.52 

9 . 52 

14 . 29 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 i 

50.00 

0 . 00 

11.11 

38.39 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

83.78 

2 . 70 

2 . 70 

10.81 1 

State Staff 

37 

o o or* 

82.86 

11.43 

5 . 71 

0.00. 

Bus. £ Ind. 


77.78 

3 . 70 

11.11 

7.41 

Instructors 

! 51 

77. 78 

4 . 44 

6. 67 

11. 11 

VTAE Admin. 

I 67 

80.95 

3 . 17 

11.11 

4 .76 

i 

Lr^gislators 

i 15 

4 2.86 

21. 43 

28.57 

t 

7 . 14 

Supts. 

^ 
■i 

58.33 

10.42 

16.67 

14. 58 

Students 

1 

78.95 

7. 89 

2.63 

10.53 1 

1 

TOTAL 

1 

S40 3 

I 
i 

\ 

72.88 

I 

7.12 

9. 59 

10.41 

1 Hi = 

•1 • 

5, ? 


Lo = 

1, 2, 3 

i 


_ 1 
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dicated a high^^r desirability than Group C, the county 
board chairmen. .Ml groups except Group C, the county 
board chairmen* cor;r.idered financing post-secondary voca- 
tional-technical education by a combination of local, 
state and federal taxes to be a desirable goal. Respond- 
ents from Group C were evenly divided; 50% considering this 
goal to be desirable and 50% considering it to be undesir- 
able. Table ].'^5 shows 80.00% of the reGpondents consider- 
ed thi;^; p^OrD t r> t)e di(.-c.irab] c and H? J rul i c/i tor) tli^it rho 

VTAE rjystorn v/dj.; placing a hiy^h prioi^ity on this goal. Al- 
together 83.29% indicated agreement between desirability 
and VTAE priority, 72.88% considering this goal to be de- 
sirable and perceiving a high VTAE priority and 10,41% 
considering it to be undesirable and perceiving a low VTAE 
priority. 

Goal Statement Jl, to provide opportunities for vo- 
cational-technical education within daily commuting dis- 
tance of every rooident of Wisconsin, had a grand mean of 
4.89 9 and ranked ninth among the 4 7 goal statements. An 
examination of Table 146 shows that the group means varied 
from ^,500 for the presidents of businesses and industries 
em.ploying 500 or nore employees to 5.300 for the county 
board chairmen-. The overcill null hypothesis of ecaal if.eanti 
was no-t r^e'jcciiyJ at the 0.05 significance level. 'ih^j. iiull 
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TABLE 146 


COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT Jl 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement 

Jl: 




To provide opportunities for vocational-technical 
education within daily commuting distance of 
every resident of Wisconsin. 

< 

Group 

1 

i 
1 

N i 

i 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

j 

Unions \ 

j 

1 

Jl 

22 ; 

S. 000 

r " - ■ ■ - 

0.101 

1.662 

Publishers 

25 

4. 680 

- 0.219 

1.574 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 1 

5. 300 

0.401 

0.733 

VTAE 3d. 

i 

39 i 

! 

5. 000 

0.101 

1. 5 56 

State St ait 

37 

U . 7 b 7 

- 0.14 2 

1.4 98 

Bus. 8 Ind. 

35 

4 . 500 

- 0.399 

1.261 

Instructors 

! 51 

4.941 

0.424 

1.448 

VTAE Admin- 

1 

67 

-> 969 

0.070 

1.159 

Legislators 

15 

4.625 

- 0.274 

1. 258 

Supts. 

52 

4 . 8U2 

0. 043 

1.447 

Students 

44 

5.023 ■ 

1 

1 

0.124 

1. 532 


Grand Mean 

4.899 



p _ 

Ratio 

0. 683 


i 

Significance 

Level 0.740 
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SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BO.VFEPsRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT Jl 
DESIR/vBILITY SCALE 


Goal 

Statement 

Jl: 





To 

provide 

opportunities for vocational- 



technical 

education within daily commuting 


di 

stance, of every resident of 

Wisconsin. 





BonfexToni 



Bonferronx 

Groups 

V V 

^ ~ ^2 

t-value 

Groups 


t-value 






1. • .Wo 

D, L 

U . ?'l 3 

] . uvn 



f / • » (J 1/ 

J • H 0 5 

D, r 

(j , f.rjfi 

1 . J 02 



U , (J iJ U 

"1 "111 fl 

D , Vj 

0 . U 5 U 

1 . U (J J 

A P 



1 o c n 
1 . z b / 

U 

U , U 3 1 

0 , n !; L 

A F 

r 


U • o U U 

1 9 0 Ii 
1 . Z 0 H 

T\ T 

0.375 

1.399 

A CI 


n fl c: Q 

u • u 0 y 

1 . z U 1 

"TV V 

JJ > Is. 

0.058 

0.999 

A H 


u • U o ± 

1 . 1 oy 

FN T 

0 . 0 z o 

1.036 

A, I 


u • O / 0 

1 Ll c; 
±.04-0 

h , Jb 

0.257 

1.116 

A V 


n n c: P 
U • U 0 o 


hi 

n noil 

U . Ia4 

1.01/ 



fi n 9 '5 
u . u z O 

1 9 9 Q 
-L . Z Z J 

Jb ) n 

U . z 1 Z 


B,C 


n R 9 n 
u • o z u 

± . H _L o 


n TOO 
U . 1 o Z 

1.408 

B,D 


u • o z u 

1 9 n R 

± . Z U D 


n HOC 
U . lo 0 

1 . U lo ' 

B,E 


0.077 

1 . 220 


n o c c 
U . z b b 

1 . U OU I 

B,F 


0-180 

1.239 

F,G 

U . 441 

1 . U 4 1 

B,G 


0.261 

1. lug 

F,H 

U . D s!5 

n Q Q u 

B,H 


0 .289 

1.107 

F,I 

0. 125 

1.427 

B,I 


0.055 

1. 507 

F,K 

C . 44 2 

1.036 

B,K 


0.252 

1.145 

F,L 

0 . 5 ;■ 3 

1.07 4 

B,L 


0, 3u:^ 

1.178 

1 G,H 

Q , 0 2 8 

0 . 881 

C,D 


U. 30(' 

]. . 2 9 S 

G,I 

0 - 31b 

1.14 7 

C,E 


0.54 3 

1. 30 5 

G,K 

D . 0 0 1 

. 0 . y28 



0,800 

1. 324 

G,L 

0.081 

0.970 

C,G 


0. 3 59 

1.243 

H,I 

0. 344 

1. 314 

C,H 


0 . 331 

1.201 

H,K 

0.027 

0.876 

C,I 


0 .675 

1.578 

i H,L 

0 .053 

0 . 918 

C,X 


0, 353 

1. 239 

I,X 

0. 317 

1. 347 

C,L 


0.277 

1.272 

I,L 

0 . 398 

1 . 375 




K,L 

0.080 

0 ,966 


significant difference 





I A - Unions - - State Staff I - Legislators 

j B - Publishers F - Bus. 6- Ind. K - Supts. 

i C - Cty. Bg. Chni- - Instructors L - Students 

• D - VTAE * H - VIAE Admin. 
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TABLE 14 8 


SUrW^RY 0? DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PP.ICPJTY FOR GOAL STATEMENT Jl 


Goal Statement 

Jl: 





To provide opportunities for vocational- technical 
education within daily commuting distance of 
every resident of Wisconsin. 

DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 


1 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

unxons 

0 0 


U . UU 15 

4 . / b * 

0.00% 

Publishers 

25 

78. 26 

8.70 

13.04 

0. 00 

Cty* Bd. Chm. 

16 

94.74 

5. 26 

0.00 

0.00 

vjLAh Dd* 

0 Q 

0 y 

b o . H z 


0 . U 0 

13.16 

State Staff 

37 

72. 22 

13. 89 

5.56 

8.33 

Bus* 8 Ind. 

35 

77.42 

9.68 

6.45 

6.45 

Instructors 

51 

75. 51 

16.33 

4.08 

4 . 08 

^TAE Admin* 

67 

80. 00 

12. 31 

0.00 

7.69 

Legislators 

15 

78.57 

7.14 

0.00 

14. 29 

Supts* 

52 

80. 39 

9.80 

3.92 

5. 88 

Students 

44 

87 . 80 

9.76 

2.44 

0.00 

TOTAL 

403 

1 

79. 64 

11. 34 

3.35 

\ 

5. 67 




Enterprise: Arc Wilding ' 

Prbb lem Arcfirl": " I: I d"en ct f y i ng^ti^l s", equ i pmcn t , me i: a 1 s , andT^TTppTIc^^ 
2,. Fitting; and/or caring for tools and eqyipinent 
3. Sketching ^le i/elding project 
^ 4, Estimating materials ^nd supplies needed 

5, Developing safety habits 
* 

6, Prepairing metals 

7, Operating the welder ^ • ' 
APPLICATION - Constructing a welding project 
a , sketching the project 7 

Jb . making a boot scraper, water trough, car rag[ps, 

* > • 

^ wheel blocks, tree planting bar, animal feeding 

trough, hos^ hanger, towing bar, backstop goal, 

* : ' *h itching pin, tractor bumper guard*, or other 

. small project usable by the student 

c. calculating a bill of materials 

. d. ^ 

Enterprise: Gas Welding'* 

Problem Areas: 1. Identifying tools, equipment , metals , and^ supplies 


upplies 


2. Fitting and/or caring for tools and equipment 

3. Sketching the welding project 

4. Estimating materials and supplies 
5". Developing safety habi'ts 

6. Preparing metals ^ 

7. Operating the welder and cutting tip 



10 
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hypothesis of equal means could have been rejected at the 
0.740 signif icence level, lowest significance level for 
rejection than for any other goal. As is shown on Table 
147, the Bonferroni t-test showed that no significant 
difference existed between any pair of group means. All 
groups considered providing opportunities for vocational- 
technical education v/ithin daily cominut i iij;, tl.Lstance of 
every residont oi WiGcontiln Lo br* -i fU-cirMblfj )»,c)al . 'I'able 
mH uhowjj thai \]0.i}S% ol' the ffi;;p(>ri(l';nl s r-ons i • IctthJ Ihi:; 
goal to be desirable and 82.99% indicated that the VTAJ: 
system was placing high priority on this goal. Highest 
percentage of respondents considering this goal to be de-- 
sirable was in Group C, the county board chairmen. All of 
the respondents in Group C considered this goal to be de- 
sirable. 

Goal Statement J2 , to provide financial assistance 
for room and board for those citizens who do nox live with- 
in commuting distance of a vocational-technical education 
facility, had a grand mean of 3.699 and ranked 37th among 
the 47 goal statements. An examination of Table 149 shows 
that the group means varied from 2.520 for the newspaper 
publishers to 4.682 for the VTAE students. Overall null 
hypothesis of equal means was rejected at the 0.05 signi- 
ficance level. Ar; per Table 150, the lionferroni t-test 
showed significant differences between means for Groups A 
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TABLE 14 9 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT J 2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement J2: 

To provide financial assistance for room and 
board for those citizens who do not live within 
commuting distance of a vocational- technical 
education f acility . 


1 

Group 

i 

4 

N i 

j 

1 

1 

Group 1 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

1 

22 : 

3.182 

- a . L 7 

i . 3 2 

Publishers 

25 

2. 520 

- 1.179 

1.531 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

3. 750 

. 0.051 

1.251 

VTAE Bd, 

39 

3 . 385 

- 0.314 

1.771 

State Staff 

37 

4.000 

0. 301 

1.491 

Bus. 8 Ind. 

35 

2 . 794 

- 0.905 

1.225 

Instructors 

51 

3.882 

0.183 

1.505 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

4.000 

0. 301 

1.287 

Legislators 

15 

3 . 687 

- 0.011 

i . 7 0 2 

Supts. 

52 

3. 692 

- 0.007 

1 i . 6 2 7 

Students 

A 


u. 682 

0.983 

1.639 


Grand Mean 3.599 


F - Ratio 5, 52b 

Sip,nif icance Level 0.000 
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SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BOXFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT J 2 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


1 

1 Goal 

Statement 

J2: 





To 

provide 

financial assistance 

for room 

and 


board fur 

those citizens who do 

not live 

within 


commuting 

distance of a 

vocational -technical 


education 

facility . 







Bonferroni j 



Bonferroni 

Groups 

X - X 

X ^ 

t-value 

Groups 

X. - X 

t-value 

A,B 


0. 66? 

1.472 

D,E 

0. CIS 

y 

-r: 154 

A,C 


0. 568 

1.557 

D,r 

0. 5'JfJ 

J. .179 

A,D 


0.203 

1. 230 

D,G 

0 . 4 9 8 

1..079 

A,E 


0 . 818 

1. 356 

D,H 

0 .015 

1.018 i 

A,F 


0.388 

1.320 

D,I 

0.303 

1.49 7 

A,G 


0 . 701 

1.285 

D,K 

0. 308 

1.068 1 

A,H 


0 . 818 

1, 240 

D,L 

1.297* 

1. 109 

A, I 


0. 506 

1. R53 

E,F 

1.206* 

1.194 

A,K 


0. 510 

1.280 

E,G 

0 . 118 

1.089 . 

A,L 


1. 50 0'"' 

1. 315 

E,H 

0.000 

1.038 

B,C 


1. 230 

1. 512 

E,I 

0. 312 

1.507 

B,D 


0.865 

1. 290- : 

E,K 

0.308 

1.084 

B,E 


1.4 8 0* 

1.30 5 

E,L 

0.G82 

1.124 

B,i: 


0 . 274='' 

1. 326 

F,G 

1.088 

1.114 

B,G 


1. 36 2''' 

1.230 

F,H 

1.206* 

1.063 

B,H 


1.480* 

1.184 

F,I 

0 . 89 3 

1 . S 2 7 I 

B,I 


1. 16 7 

1.613 

F,K 

0.898 

1.109 i 

B,K 


1.17 2 

1.225 

F,L 

1 . 8 8 8'" 

1.149 \ 

B,L 


2.162* 

1.260 

1 G,H 

0.118 

0.942 

C,D 


0. 365 

1.386 

i G,I 

0 . 19 5 

1.441 

C,E 


0 . 250 

1. 396 

G,K 

0.190 

0.993 

C,F 


0. Q55 

1. 416 

G,L 

0. 799 

1.038 

C,G 


0.132 

1. 331 

H,I 

0 . 312 

1.406 

C,H 


0.250 

1.285 

H,K 

0.308 

0.937 1 

c,i 


0. 062 

1.688 

H,L 

0.682 

0.98 3 >' 

C,K 


0.058 

1.326 

I,K 

0 .005 

1.441 1 

C,L 


0,932 

1.361 

I,L 

^ T 

0. 994 
0.989 

1.4 72 i. 
1.033' ! 

A 

si 

enif5.cant difference 



— i 

A - 

Unions 

E - State Staff 

I - Legislators j 

1. 15 - 

PuMishcriv 

F - Bus. 

8 Ind, 

K - Supts. \ 


Ctv 


-n. - Instructors 

L - Students 

* ■> ^ 

VT/' 

Z Lk'. 

M - VTAE 

Admin • 


i; 

V 

i 


o : 
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TABLE 151 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 

PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT J 2 


Goal Statement J2: 

To provide financial assistance for room and 
board for those citizens who do not live within 
commuting distance of a vocational-technical 
education facility. 


DESIRABILITY/VTAE 

PRIORITY 






Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

Lo/Lo 

Unions 

22 

33. 

3 3% 

19 

.05% 

't 




1(2 . 

86% 

Publishers 

25 

20. 

00 

20 

. 00 

iU 

. UU 



bU. 

00 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

47. 

37 

15 

. 79 

5 

. 26 



31. 

58 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

18. 

92 

32 

. 43 

0 

. 00 



48. 

65 

State Staff 

37 

41. 

67 

36 

. 11 

0 

. 00 



22. 

22 

Bus. 6 Ind. 

35 

16 . 

13 

12 

. 90 

9 

.68 



61. 

29 

Instructors 

51 

32. 

00 

36 

.00 

0 

.00 



32. 

00 

VTAE Admin . 

67 

39. 

06 

26 

. 56 

1 

. 56 



32. 

81 

Legislators 

15 

21. 

43 

35 

. 71 

14 

. 29 



28. 

57 

Supts . 

52 

40 . 

00 

20 

.00 

. 10 

. 00 



30. 

00 

Students 


57. 

14 

33 

.33 

2 

.38 



7. 

14 

TOTAL 

I 403 
I 

r 

f 

! 

35. 

16 

27 

.08 

4 

. 17 



33. 

59 
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and L, 3 and 3 and G, B and H, B and L, D and L, E and 
F, F and K, and F and L. Group B, the newspaper pub- 
lishers, and Group F, the presidents of businesses and in- 
dustries employing 500 or more employees, considered this 
goaJ to be undesira>)le . Group L, the VTAE students con- 
sidered this goal to be very desirable. Groups A and D, 
the elected l^ibor union officials and the VTAE district 
board members )V.id group means greater than three but not 
more than in bo counted ac desirabl*-'. Ov^Tal I 52.38% 

of Group A and" 51.3 5% of Group D considered this goal to 
be desirable- Table 151 shows that 62.24% of the respond- 
ents considered this goal to be desirable but only 39.33% 
perceived a high VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement J3, to operate residence schools, 
had a grand mean of 2.29 0 and ranked 4 2nd among the 4 7 
goal statements. An examination of Table 152 shows that 
the group means varied from 2.187 for the state legislators 
to 3.550 for the county board chairmen. Overall null hy- 
pothesis of equal means was rejected at the 0.05 signifi- 
cance level. As per Table 153, the Bonferroni t-test 
showed no significant difference between any pair of group 
means. Group C, the county board chairmen, was the only 
group with a mean greater than 3.5 and considered this goal 
to be desirable • Groups G, K and L, the instructors in the 
VTAE system, the public school superintendents and the VTAE 
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TABLE 152 

COMPARISON OF GROUP MEANS WITH GRAND MEAN 
FOR GOAL STATEMENT J 3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal Statement J3: 

To operate residence schools 


1 

! 

Group 

1 

1 

N i 

i 
1 

Group 
Mean 

Deviation of 
Group Mean 

From 
Grand Mean 

-Group 
Standard 
Deviation 

Unions 

22 

t 

2.954 

- 0.03 5 

1.914 

Publishers 

25: 

2.480 

- 0.510 

1.735 

Cty. Bd. Chm, 

16! 

3.550 

0.560 

1.538 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

2 . 718 

- 0.272 

1.835 

State Staff 

37 

2.919 

- 0.071 

1. 516 

Bus. 6 Ind. 

35 

2.529 

- 0.4 61 

1. 237 

Instructors 

51 

3 .294 

0. :i04 

1.770 

VTAE Admin- 

i 67 

1 

2.938 

- 0.052 

1.509 

Legislators 

15 

2.187 

- 0.803 

1.721 

Supts . 

52 

3.192 

0.202 

1.738 

Students 

i 

3.477 

0.487 

1.486 


Grand Mean 
F Ratio 
Significance 


2.990 
1.906 
Level 0.043 
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TABLE 15 3 

SUMMARY OF THE GROUP VARIANCE AND ITS COMPARISON 
WITH THE BONFERRONI CRITICAL T-VALUE FOR 
GOAL STATEMENT J 3 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 


Goal 

Statement 

J3 : 






To operate 

residence schools. 






Bonf erroni 




Bonf erroni 

Groups - 

t-value 

Groi.ps 

^1 

2 t-value 

A,B 

n . M 7 r, 

1 . 591 

D,E 

(J 

. ?01 

1 .24 8 

A,C 

0 . b9S 

1. 0 84 

D,f 

u 


1.27 Ij 

A,D 

0.237 

1. 330 

D,G 

0 

. fj7G 

1 . 1 G .1 

A,E 

0.035 

1.1+66 

D,H 

0 

.221 

l.lOi 

A,F 

0.1+25 

1.1+28 

D,I 

0 

. 531 

1.619 

A,G 

0. 340 

1. 39 0 

D,K 

0 


1 .155 

A,H 

0.016 

1. 341 

D,L 

0 

. 759 

1.199 

A, I 

0.767 

1. 788 

E,F 

0 

. 389 

1. 292 

A,K 

0.238 

1. 381+ 

E,G 

0 

.375 

1.177 

A,L 

0.523 

1.1+22 

E,H 

0 

. 020 

1.123 

B,C 

1. 070 

1.635 

E,I 

0 

. 731 

1.630 

B,D 

0.238 

1. 395 

E,K 

0 

.273 

1.172 

B,E 

0.U39 

1.1+12 

E,L 

0 

0 558 

1. 215 

B,F 

0. 049 

1.4 33 

F,G 

0 

.765 

1.204 

B,G 

o.em 

1. 330 

F,H 

0 

.409 

1 . 150 

B,H 

0.458 

1. 281 

F,I 

0 

. 342 

1.651 

B,I 

0.292 

1. 744 

F,K 

0 

.66 3 

1 . 199 

B,K 

0.712 

1. 324 

1 F,L 

0 

. 948 

1.243 

B,L 

0.997 

1.363 

1 G,H 

0 

. 356 

1,019 

CD 

0. 832 

1.499 

G,I 

1 

*107 

1.559 

C,E 

0.631 

1. 510 

G,K 

0 

. 102 

1.074 

C,F 

1.021 

1. 531 

G,L 

0 

. 183 

1.123 

C,G 

0.256 

1.439 

H,I 

n 

VJ 

7 

J. « O ^ J. 

C,H 

0. 611 

1. 390 

H,K 

0 

.254 

1. 014 

C,I 

1. 362 

1.826 

H,L 

0 

.539 

1.063 

C,K 

0. 358 

1.433 

I,K 

1 

.005 

1. 559 

C,L 

0.07 :? 

1.472 

I,L 

1 

. 290 

1. 591 




K,L 

0 

.285 

1.117 

ft 

sif7n5-f ^Icant difference 





A - 

Unions 

E - State Staff 


I ~ 

Legislators 

B - 

Publishers 

F - Bus. 

6 Ind. 


K - 

Supts . 

c - 

Ctv. 3d. CI 

irr.. G - Instructors 


L -- 

Students 

1 D - 

VTAE Bd. 

H - VTAE 

Admm . 
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SUMMARY OF DATA ON DESIRABILITY AND VTAE 
PRIORITY FOR GOAL STATEMENT J3 


Goal Statement J3: 

To operate residence 

schools . 






DESIRABILITY/VTAE PRIORITY 

Group 

N 

Hi/Hi 

Hi/Lo 

Lo/Hi 

I 

Lo/Lo 

Unions ] 

1 

22 

19. 

05% 

14. 

29% 

0. 

00% 

66 . 

67% 

Publishers 

25 

15. 

00 

15 . 

00 

0. 

00 

70. 

00 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 

16 

47. 

37 

5 . 

26 

10. 

53 

36 . 

84 

VTAE Bd. 

39 

14. 

29 

25. 

71 

5. 

71 

54. 

29 

State Staff 

37 

17. 

14 

28. 

57 

0. 

00 

54 . 

^9 

Bus, £ Ind. 

35 

10. 

00 

6. 

57 

16. 

67 

66 . 

67 

Instructors 

51 

23. 

40 

29 . 

79 

4. 

26 

42 . 

55 

VTAE Admin. 

67 

9. 

38 

18. 

75 

1. 

56 

70. 

31 

Legislators 

15 

8. 

33 

16. 

67 

16. 

67 

58. 

33 

Supts. 

52 

24. 

00 

18. 

00 

8. 

00 

50. 

00 

Students 

44 

43. 

90 

19 . 

51 

7. 

32 

29. 

27 

TOTAL 

"403 

! 

i 20. 

86 

19 . 

52 

5. 

61 

54. 

01 

Hi = 

a 

5, 6 



Lo 


1, 2 

, 3 
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students had mean:^ bc^tween 3*000 and 3.5 00. All other 
groups had means less than 3.00 0, thereby considering thi 
goal to be undesirable. Table 154 shows that a slight 
majority of respondents in Groups C and G, the county 
board chairmen and instructors in the VTAE system, con- 
sidered this goal to be desirable. Majority of respond- 
ents in Group L, the VTAE students, considered thi^ goal 
to be desirable. Overall 69.62% of thn roRponclenl'; -joii-- 
sidered thic ^^^.oal to be undesirable and '/3,'>:il iiidica led 
that the VTAE system was placing low priority on this 
goal. 

r 

Tables 155 and 156 show the rank order for the 47 
goal statements. Table 155 lists the-"^ goal statements 
in order of their appearance on the survey instrument and 
their respective rank. Table 156 lists the 47 goal state 
ments in order of their rank along with the respective 
gran^i mean. 

Table 157 is the sumniary of the analysis of vari- 
ance . It shows the Mean Square Between, the Mean Square 
Within, F-ratio, and the significance level for the vari- 
ance. The degrees of freedom for this analysis of vari- 
ance was 11 and 403, 11 groups of respondents and U03 
acceptable responses. 

Table 15 8 is a matrix of Spearman rank order cor- 
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TABLE 15 5 


RANK ORDER LISTING OF THE 4 7 GOAL STATEMENTS 
IN ORDER OF THEIR APPEARANCE 
ON THE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 


Goal 
Statement" 

Rank 


Goal 
Statement 

Rank 


Go a 1 
V> t. at anion t. 

R.ifil'. 

Al 

;i. 


US 

11. 


G5 

17 

A2 

6 


D6 

19 


Gb 

2 7 

A3 

8 


El 

13 


G7 

3 0 

A4 

22 


E2 

2 8 


HI 

4 3 

A5 

35 


E3 

12 


H2 

16 

Bl 

10 


Fl 

29 


H3 

44 

B2 

3 


F2 

3 4 


H4 

31 

CI 

?1 


F3 

2 6 


11 

M7 

C2 

2 


F4 

2 4 


12 

4 5 

C3 

5 


F5 

33 


13 

46 

C4 

38 


F6 

32 


14 

39 

C5 

4 


F7 

23 


15 

20 

Dl 

15 


■ Gl 

41 


Jl 

9 

D2 

40 


G2 

18 


J2 

37 

D3 

14 


G3 

36 


J3 

4 2 

D4 

7 


G4 

25 





o 
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A P PL 1 CA 1 1 (XN* - C o n s t r 1 1 ci i M^', . > ^.wi hi i. n pro ]tc i ~~ 
a, sketching tfre "pr(» jocl . y 

c. cutting welding pads'" 

d. making a small project usablt*,b> the student 
.calculating a bill of materials 


Epterpr ise: Painting 
Problem Areas: 1 


Identifying tools, equij^meni, paints, and supplies 
2. Fitting an3/or caring for cool*s and equipment 
S3 . Developii;ig safety habits 

4. Estimating ma^'eria'ls and costs • ' 

5. Painting wood and metal - . 
APPLICATION - Painting a project 

calculating a bill of materials 

b. painting projects built by the students 

............ 

c. painting fences, buildings, or other structure: 
^d. cle^ning^brushes .# 


Enterprise: Farm Power and Machinery 
Unit A: Operating a Tractor 

- \' 

Problem Areas: i. Developing safctv habits 

• / 

y 2 • /Ident if ying control levers and opt*iatV>n iiau^os 
* * ^3. Attaching mounted or drawn equipment 
^ 4/ Operating the tractor 



1 


11 
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TABLE 15 6 


AN ORDERED RANK ORDER LISTING OF THE 4 7 
GOAL STATEMENTS AND THEIR GRAND MEANS 




Grand 



^ J W i_l X. 

Ci i I ^ 

P 3 n V 


Mean 


i\Cli i 

LCI \, K^X^.K^W L 



M ^ ;i Tt 

1 

A 1 


• 0 c A. 


2 h 

(•U) 



li , 7 S <J 



r, 

y U li 


2 C 

1") 

i| . 2i| '1 



f 

y '} V 


2 7 

< 'A, 

i| . •/ ■/ 

l4 

C5 

5 

. 10(3' 


2 8 

r;2 

i| . ] ')7 

5 

C3 

5 

. 0 07 


2 9 

Fl 

'I .19 0 

6 

A 2 

4 

.997 


30 

G7 

4.121 

7 

D4 

i4 

. 97 5 


31 

H4 

4.109 

8 

A3 


.968 


32 

F6 

4.017 

9 

JI 

4 

.899 


33 

F5 

3.993 

10 

Bl 

u 

. 879 


34 

F2 

3-867 

11 

DS 

J4 

.867 


35 

A5 

3.723 

12 

E3 

4 

.736 


36 

G3 

3.709 

13 

El 

4 

.721 


37 

J2 

3 .699 

14 

D3 

4 

.704 


38 

CU 

3.652 

15 

Dl 

4 

.701 


39 

14 

3.545 

16 

H2 

4 

.662 


40 

D2 

3.528 

17 

G5 

4 

.600 


41 

Gl 

3 . 447 

18 

G2 

4 

.518 


42 

J3 

2 . 990 

19 

D6 

4 

. 514 


43 

HI 

2 .778 

20 

15 

u 

.504 


44 

H3 

2.509 

21 

CI 

4 

.499 


45 

12 

2.486 

22 

A4 

4 

. 444 


46 

13 

2.296 

2 3 

F7 

4 

. 397 


47 

11 

1.763 

24 

F4 

4 

.301 
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TABLE 157 
SUMMARY OF ^ THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Goal 
Statement 



F-ratio 

Significance 
Level 

Al 

3 .398 

0 .808 

4 .206 

. 000 

A2 

1. G83 

1.406 

1 .196 

.292 

A3 

3.323 

1.465 

2 .268 

. 014 

A4 

3 .041 

1. Ill 

2.738 

. 003 

A5 

6.553 

1.963 

3.338 

. 000 

Bl 

5.470 

0.854 

6 . 408 

.000 

B2 

2.485 

0 .947 

2.623 

. 004 

CI 

3.859 

0. 915 

4 . 216 

.000 

C2 

2 . 451 

1.006 

2.437 

.008 

C3 

3 .124 

1.309 

2 .387 

.009 

C4 

1.952 

1. 163 

1.678 

. 004 

C5 

1 . 186 

1.433 

0.828 

,602 

Dl 

7-066 

1. 310 

5 . 394 

.000 

D2 

8.250 

2 . 072 

3.982 

. 000 

D3 

3.853 

1.472 

2 . 618 

. 004 

DM 

2 . 7 2 G 

1.377 

1 . 97 6 

.035 
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TABLE 15 7 (cont 'd. ) 


Goal 
Statement 


W 

F-ratio 

Significance 
Level 

D5 

3.889 

1.167 

3.332 

.000 

D6 

■2. 510 

1.467 

1.711 

.07 6 


:\ . \ VT? 

1 . ? 9 1 

7 . Ri| i| 

. nn? 

\:2 

11 . f. 3 8 

1 . 4 G [■, 

3 . :i t. y 

. 0 1) 1 

E3 

1 . « 3 1 

1.295 

1.413 

.17 2 

Fl 

1.673 

0 , 928 

1.803 

.058 

F2 

4.928 

1.395 

3.533 

. 000 

F3 

6 .370 

1.437 

4.433 

.000 

F4 

1,699 

1 .457 

1.166 

. 313 

F5 

5 . 199 

1.337 

3.887 

.000 

F6 

3.702 

.1.304 

2.838 

.002 

F7 

2.602 

1,678 

1. 551 

. 119 

Gl 

4 . 319 

1.652 

2. 614 

,004 

G2 

4.905 

1.792 

2.737 

.003 

G3 

4.793 

1.867 

2 . 567 

. 005 

GU 

2 . 093 

1.779 

1 .176 

. 305 

1 


ERIC 
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TABLE 157 (cont 'd. ) 


Goal 
Statenien't 

MC 


F-ratio 

Significance 
Level 

G5 

5.398 

1.4 7 0 

3 

.672 

. 000 

06 

y> . 0 0 .1. 

1.833 

3 

.8] 5 

. (J (J u 

(VI 

1 . il.!. 

.1 . f.n'i 

'J 

. 0 (J 0 

. oou 

id 

1 u . u 2 y 

/ . .16 7 

4 

. b 2 'J 

. oou 

H2 

5.61 6 

7 .032 

2 

.761 

. 003 

H3 

7 .881 

1.839 

4 

.286 

. 000 

H4 

U . 62U 

2.525 

1 

.831 

. 054 

11 

5.69 ■:• 

1.554 

3 

.668 

. 000 

12 

9 . 1; 2 2 

2 . 419 

3 

.896 

. 000 

13 

12 . 7U? 

2.236 

5 

.698 

. 000 

14 

17.066 

3 .383 

5 

. 045 

. ooc 

15 

8 . 9l■^3- 

i .202 

2 

.792 

. 002 

Jl 

I . ;i 5 8 

1 , ^3 3 8 , 

0 

.683 

.740 

J2 

1 7 . 5 8 u 

2 . 2 7 8 

5 

. 5 2 5 

. 000 

J3 

5.086 

2 . G68 

1 

.905 

. 04 3 
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rfilation coef f icni'.nt: f3 for dill pairs of gvowps . Most cor- 
relation coef f iclont^: arc low* Rank order correlations, 
which are sif^nif icar^t at the 0.05 significance level are 
underlined* This rable is supplemented with Tables 15 9 
and 160, which give zhe Fisher-Z transformation of cor-- 
relation coef f ici.ent a and si/^j;nif icance 'level for each 
correlation, r.'»:f.:;^". : iv-;] y . TablC'L-; iSij and IBO sho\jld bo 
rcMd r;im\ilt rinoou:.! y . l oy ','xample , r>;.)oaj.'man rank orH.lcir' 
cc»r*r^»: La t t'^^-*! if/i'^nt: hf/U/Pon '.rou]'". A (1 lj. . ''/V, 

v/h i c h i s rj i y nil i c c\ n r. a t 1 1 1 1-: . H rj 9 lev e J. , 

Tab].es 1 i^' i - ! r;uriimari zo the degree of agreement 
among the eleven gi'oups for each goal statement on the 
desirability scale. An arbitrary scale of agreement was 
developed » Goal statements with no group mean deviation 
of 0-50 point o^^ .'^oi o from the grand n;ean or; The six point 
desirability scale were grouped tvogerho/^ as goal statement 
with very high. av;.r '?cr:.:.r.c amo]^g the groups. These goal 
s-^atements appear on Table 161. Goal statements with one 
or two group means deviating by 0.5 0 point or more from 
the grand moan on tl^o iA\< point- desirability scale v;ere 
categorized as gOc.il statements with high agreement. These 
goal s t a t e n u > n t s nv^-A " i . s t c r : o ; . '.r o. h 1 c 1 b 2 . G o c: . 1 . s t a z e m e 1 1 1 s 
with three or fo*:r grou,.' ;uuu.\.. deviating by G.oC point or 
more from the grcii^a mtian on the .^-oint d<^^ir'ub.:.li.uy 

scale v;ere group-' o.-m. ■ih-i)' as ^oal statements witn lovj 
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TABLE 161 

LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS WITH VERY 
HIGH AGREEMENT AMONG GROUPS 


Goal Statement 


{Dissident Groups 


To provide vocational-technical edu- 
cation to high school dropouts 
for initial job entry* 

To provide vocational-technical edu- 
cation to apprent ices for initial 
job entry. 

To provide vocational-technical edu- 
cation for initial job entry to 
homemakers desiring to enter the 
labor force . 

To provide vocational-technical edu- 
cation to underemployed workers 


To 


to mai 

ntain 

vance 

on the 

provide 

vocat 

traini 

ng to 

provide 

vocat 

traini 

ng to 

retire 


provide 

vocat 

traini 

ng to 

forces 


provide 

Gener 


sons who would like to learn to 
read and write (Adult Basic 
Education Program) • 

provide General Education for re- 
medial reading, writing and arith- 
metic in prejparation for vocation- 1 
al-technica; 


ERLC 


TABLE 161 (continued) 

LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS WITH VERY 
HIGH AGREEMENT AMONG GROUPS 


Goal Statement 


Dissident Groups 


To provide General Education for per- 
sons seeking U. S. citizenship. 

To provide Special Programs in General 
Education and /or vocational -tech- 
nical education for groups that may 
be classified as socio-economically, 
educationally or culturally dis- 
advantaged . 

To provide Special Programs in General 
and/or vocational-technical educa- 
tion for handicapped persons (men- 
tal, physical, or emotional). 

To provide Personal Enrichment and Avo- 
cational courses to men and women 
preparing for the responsibilities 
of homemaking. 

To provide Personal Enrichment and Avo- 
cational courses for men and women 
to become better citizens, better 
members of the community and 
better members of our society. 

To provide Personal Enrichment and Avo- 
cational courses for individuals to 
think creatively. 

To provide opportunities for vocation- 
al-technical education within 
daily commuting distance of every 
resident of Wisconsin. 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


er|c 


APPLICATION . 

a. stiirting the engip6- 

b. driving/ the tractor » ^ 

G. attaching plows, wagons, , or other equipmettt 

d. reading oper at ing gauges ' 

e. qualifying for tractor operator's permit^ 
' • ' ■ ■ f . > . 

Unit B; Maintaining a Tractor { 
Problem Areas: 1. Lubricating a traptor , ,- ' . 

2. Fueling a tractor - ^ _ . ...... 

3. Servicing the radiator , 
4: Checking or replacing ignition system part s^ 
5- Adjusting the brakes 
.6. ' Servicing the tires 
7. Troubleshooting tractdfr problems 

APPLICATION 

a. greasing a tractor 

b. . changing oil and oil filters 

c. changing i^ater in radiator . 
■ d filling, a gas tank 

e. setting spark plug gaps 

f . replacing spark plu^s , * , 
^ g. putting air in tires n 

h. winter izing^a tractor - 


1 
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TABLE 16 '2 

LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS WITH 
HIGH AGREEMENT AMONG GROUPS 


Goal Statement 

1 

1 

Dissident Groups 

To 

provide vocational-technical edu- 
cation to high school graduates 
for initial job entry. 

Unions 

To 

provirlo vocational-technical edu- 
cation to ojn[^loyod wr^rkers lo 
maintain cnipioyment or' to advance 
on the job. 

i 

1 

VIAE Admin. 
Lejiislators 

To 

provide vocational-technical re- 
training to employed persons who 
wish to change jobs. 

Publishers 
VTAE Admin. 

To 

provide vocational-technical re- 
training to meet the labor needs 
of new industries . 

Unions 

To 

provide General Education in support 
of vocational-technical programs. 

Publishers 

To 

provide General Education for col- 
lege transfer program. 

Publishers 
Students 

To 

^p'rovide General Education for adults 
to obtain high school diploma. 

Publishers 
VTAE Admin. 

To 

provide special programs in General 
and/ or vocational- technical educa- 
tion for inmates of correctional 
institutions. 

State Staff 
Unions 

To 

provide Personal Enrichment and Avo- 
cational courses for individuals to 
better understand themselves. 

Cty. Bd. Chm, 

To 

provide Personal Enrichnient and Avo- 
cational courses for individuals to 
develop an appreciation for work- 

Legislators 

i 
j 
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TABLE 162 (continued) 

LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS WITH 
HIGH AGREEMENT AMONG GROUPS 


1 

Goal Statement 

Dissident Groups 

To 

provide cultural opportunities to 
the community such as plays , con- 
certs and exhibits. 

Publishers 
Students 

To 

provide Career Awareness opportuni- 
ties to students in elementary and 
middle schools (grades K-8). 

Publishers 
Instructors 

To 

provide leadership in developing 
vocational-technical education in 
secondary schools (grades 9-12). 

Publishers 

To 

conduct research to determine voca- 
tional-technical needs in the 
state . 

Publishers 
Cty. Bd. Chm. 

To 

provide tuition-free liberal arts 
education for college transfer. 

VTAE Admin. 
Students 

To 

provide tuition- free vocational- 
technical education . 

Publishers 
Cty. Bd. Chm. 

To 

provide vocat ional— technical educa— 
tion for the same tuition fee that 
the University charges for liberal 
arts education. 

State Staff 

To 

i 

finance post-secondary vocational- 
technical education by local pro- 
perty taxes only. 

Students 

i 


ERIC 
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TABLE 16 3 


LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS WITH 
LOW AGREEMENT AMONG GROUPS 


Goal Statement 

i 

Dissident Groups 

1- 

i To 

i 

i 

provide vocational-technical edu^ 
cation for initial job entry to 
high school students. 

VTAE Bu. 
State Staff 
VTAE Admin. 

1 To 
1 

i 

provL^le rorrjonal Enrichment and Avo-- 
oational cour.'.":os3 for Irjisur'-' tnmo 
ac L iv i tici: . 

Pub j ishorfj 
TriMi.ructorM 

To 

provide Personal Enrichment and Avo-\ 
cational courses for consumer edu- 
cation . 

Publishers 
Bus. S Ind. 
VTAE Admin. 

To 

provide Career Awareness opportuni- 
ties to students in secondary 
school's (grades 9-12). 

Unions 

Publishers 

Instructors 

To 

act as the Central Coordinating 
Agency for all manpower training 
programs . 

Publishers 
State Staff 
Bus. S Ind, 

To 

be an aggressive Outreach Agency 
for extended services . 

Publishers 
State Staff 
Bus. 8 Ind. 
VTAE Admin. 

To 

provide vocational -technical educa- 
tion for a tuition fee less than 
the tuition that the University 
charges for liberal arts education . 

Unions 
VTAE Admin. 
Legislators 

To 

finance poLt- secondary vocational- 
technical education by federal 
taxes only. 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 
VTAE Bd. 
Bus. S Ind. 

Students 


ERIC 


2H9 


TABLE 163 (continued) 


LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS WITH 
LOW AGREEMENT AMONG GROUPS 


Goal Statement 


Dissident Groups 


To f inane e ' post -secondary vocational- 
technical education by a combina- 
tion of local, state and federal 
taxes . 

To px'^ovide financial assistance for 
room and board for those citizens 
who do not live within commuting 
distance of a vocational-technical 
education facility . 

To operate residence schools. 


Publishers 
Cty. Bd. Chm. 
VTAE Bd. 


Unions 
Publishers 
Bus. £ Ind. 
Students 

Publishers 
Cty. Bd. Chm. 

Legislators 


1 
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TABLE 161+ 

LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS WITH VERY 
LOW AGREEMENT AMONG GROUPS 


Goal Statement 

Dissident Groups 

To finance post-secondary vocational- 
technical education by state 
taxes only. 

To finance post-secondary vocational- 
technical education by a combina- 
tion of state and federal taxes. 

Unions 
Publishers 
VTAE Bd. 
Legislators 
Students 

Cty. Bd. Chm. 
VTAE Bd. 
Bus. 8 Ind. 
Supts . 
Students 

i 

1 
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agreement. These goal statements are listed on Table 163. 
Goal statements with five or more group means deviating by 
0.5 0 point or more from the grand mean on the six point 
desirability scale were grouped together as goal state- 
ments with very low agreement* These goal statements are 
listed on Table 16i4. 

Tables 16 5-16 8 summarize the degree of congruence 
between tho deo irabi. lity of each goal jvtatemont and llxj 
VTAE priori Ly as perceived by the respondents. Table IBS 
lists the goal statements for which more than 70 percent 
of the respondents indicated agreement between the desir- 
ability and the VTAE priority. Table 166 lists the goal 
statements for which more than 6 0 percent but less than 
70 percent of the respondents indicated agreement between 
the desirability and the VTAE priority. Table 167 lists 
the goal statements for which more than 5 0 percent but 
less than 60 percent of the respondents indicated agreement 
between the desirability and the VTAE priority. Table 168 
lists goal statements for which less than 50 percent of 
the respondents indicated agreement between the desirabil- 
ity and the VTAE priority. 

The arbitrary cutoff points for congruence between 
the desirability and the VTAE priority are interpreted as 
follows : 
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TABLE 165 

LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS FOR WHICH MORE 
THAN 7 0 PERCENT OF THE RESPONDENTS 
INDICATED AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
DESIRABILITY AND THE 
VTAE PRIORITY 


To provide vocational-technical education to high school 
graduates for initial job entry. 

To provide vocational-technical education to apprentices 
for initial job entry. 

To provide vocational-technical retraining to veterans 
of armed forces. 

To provide vocational-technical retraining to unemployed 
persons . 

To provide vocational-technical retraining to meet the 
labor needs of new industries. 

To provide General Education in supporx of vocational- 
technical programs. 

To provide tuition-free vocational-technical education. 

To provide vocational-technical education for the same 
tuition fee that the University charges for liberal 
art s educa t i on . 

To finance post-secondary vocational-technical education 
by a combination of local, state and federal taxes. 

To provide opportunities for vocational-technical educa- 
tion within daily commuting distance of every resi- 
dent of Wisconsin. 

To provide vocational-technical education to employed 
workers to maintain employiaent or to advance on the 
job . 

To provide vocational-technical education to underem- 
ployed workers to riaintain en;plcyment or to advance 
on the iob. 

To provide General Education for adults to obtain high 
school diploma. 


ERLC 


TABLE 165 (continued) 
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LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS FOR WHICJl MORE 
THAN 7 0 PERCENT OF THE RESPONDENTS 
INDICATED AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
DESIRABILITY AND THE 
VTAE PRIORITY 


To provide General Education to persons who would like to 
learn to read and write (Adult Basic Education Pro- 
gram) . 

To provide General Education for remedial reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic in preparation for vocational-tech- 
nical cduca t ion . 

Tc) px'ovLfie tu i I ion- f fee liberal artr; education for college 

To provide vocational-technical education for a tuition 
fee less than the tuition that the University charges 
for liberal arts education. 

To finance post-secondary vocational-technical education 
by local property taxes only. 

To finance post-secondary vocational-technical education 
by state taxes only. 

To finance post-secondary vocational-technical education 
by federal taxes only. 

To finance post-secondary vocational-technical education 
by a combination of state and federal taxes. 


To operate residence schools. 
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TABLE 166 

LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS FOR WHICH MORE THAN 
6 0 PERCENT BUT LESS THAN 7 0 PERCENT OF 
THE RESPONDENTS INDICATED AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE DESIRABILITY AND 
THE VTAE PRIORITY 


To provide vocational-technical education to high school 
dropouts for initial job entry. 

To provide vocational-technical education for initial job 
entry to homemakers desiring to enter the labor force 

To provide vocational-technical education for initial job 
entry to high school students* 

To provide vocational-technical retraining to employed 
persons who wish to change jobs. 

To provide General Education for college transfer program 

To provide General Education for persons seeking U. S. 
citizenship . 

To provide Special Programs in General Education and/or 
vocational-technical education for groups that may be 
classified as socio-economically , educationally or 
culturally disadvantaged . 

To provide Special Programs in General and/or vocational- 
technical education for handicapped persons (mental, 
physical, or emotional). 

To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational courses 
for individuals to develop an appreciation for work. 

To provide cultural opportunities to the community such 
as plays 5 concerts and exhibits. 

To provide Career Awareness opportunities to students in 
secondary schools (grades 9-12) . 

To conduct research to determine vocational-technical 
needs in the state. 

To act as the Central Coordinating A^^ency for all rr.an- 
powcr training programs. 


TABLE 156 (continued) 

LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS FOR WHICH MORE THAN 
6 0 PERCENT BUT LESS THAN 7 0 PERCENT OF 
THE RESPONDENTS INDICATED AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE DESIRABILITY AND 
THE VTAE PRIORITY 


To be an aggressive Outreach Agency for extended services. 

To provide financial assistance for room and board for 
those citizens who do not live within commuting dis- 
tance of a vocational-technical education facility. 


Uni t C: Opcrnting A^r icuUural liquipmcnt (sucl> as lavJn mowers, chain 

• saws, pardon (.>qii ipmont , and farm machtnefy)^ * . 

Problem Area s; l • Deveiop i n^ sa f.e t y hab 1 1 '. '■ • 


Identifying eontrol lovers 



Operating the equipment 
APPLICATION: 

a. starting a leiwnmower, power sAwj^or other^^fM^ines 

b. opcratii^ lawnmdwdrs, garden, tractot-s , or other 


■ ^ ^ equipment 

* c. qualifying for machinery operator's permit 

d. 

Unit D:. Maintaining Agr iculturai Equipment ^ 
Problem Areas: 1. I^br icat injp^equipme«it 


\ 


Servicing chains aod belts - 

Servicing tires \ • * 

Servicing other parts (such as shear pins and 

replac ir\^^^twine) 
APPLICATION: 

a. greasing equipment 

b. oiling chains 

c. tightening belts 

d. changing tires 



equipment 


Ma intc-^jiing ^ectrLc Motors 


replacing n^eau pins 

setting up equipment - plows, discs, and other 
uipmc 


Lubr*itat in^'. motors 
Cleaning motors 


3. Servi||ing belts and pulleys 
A ^ 13 
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TABLE 167 

LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS FOR WHICH MORE THAN 
5 0 PERCENT BUT LESS THAN 6 0 PERCENT OF 
THE RESPONDENTS INDICATED AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE DESIRABILITY AND 
TWE VTAE PRIORITY 


To provide special programs in General and/or vocational- 
technical education for inmates of correctional in- 
stitutions . 

'f'o provide Personal Enrichment and Avocdtional courses to 
men -ind wonifin preparing;, for the rc^sponnibi.lities of 
honieiiiakinr, . 

To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational courses 
for leisure time act ivities . 

To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational courses 
for consumer education. 

To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational courses 
for men and women to become better citizens, better 
members of the community and better members of our 
society . 

To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational courses 
for individuals to think creatively. 

To provide Career Awareness opportunities to students in 
elementary and middle schools (grades K-8). 

To provide leadership in developing vocational-technical 
education in secondary schools (grades 9-12). 
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TABLE 16 8 

LIST OF GOAL STATEMENTS FOR 'a'HICH LESS 
THAN 50- PERCENT OF THE RESPO!IDENTS 
INDICATED AGREEMENT BETWrJllN TriL 
DESIRABILITY AND THt: 
VTAE PRIORITY 


To provide vocational-technical retraining to persons 
planning to retire. 

To provide Personal Enrichment and Avocational courses 
for individuals to better understand themselves. 


ERIC 
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More than 70% agreement 

More than 60% but less than 70% 

More than 50% but less than 60% 

Leh;s than 50% 


Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Very poor 


There were twenty- I'-^o goal dt^^.-ments for which 


more tlian 70 percent of L'he respondents indicated agree- 
ment between the desirability and che VTAE priority. 
There were fifteen goal statements for which more than 
60 percent but less than 70 purcenl: of I'iie respondents 
indicated agfuGJucnt between the dem L-ab i J i.Ly and Llie VTAE 
priority. There were eight goal statements for which more 
rnan 50 percent but less than 60 percent of the respondents 
indicated agreement between the desiral-i lity and the VTAE 
priority. Thez^e were two goal statements ±or which less 
than 50 percent of the respondents ^.ndicated agreement be- 
tween the desira^bility and the VTAE priority. 


Summary 

The data p. osented in Chapter IJI ^as analysed, to 
determine the degree of congruence among che expectations 
held by various subpopulat ions of the study and to deter- 
mine the degree of congruence between the expectations 
held by and the current VTAE priority ad perceived by the 
vat^ious subpopul ations . The specific conclusions and 
findings are presented in Chaptei* iv, 


BEST copy AVAILABLE 
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CHAPTER IV 

SUMMARY, DISCUSSION AND RECOP; .i.:".. lUNS 

This chapter incJiideb a sumu-ai-v of the 'iresearch pro- 
ject., discussion of the results, an J \iie recommendations 
of the researcher. The i-etiulty or study will be diy- 

CMSF;erl with rf'spcct to (^onv.i'UGiicMj bt^twecn ^j;roups on 

t.hr '.Pubi 1 L Ly scale, the con;M'iM'),^'>' lM-!w»j«jit t:ho dtisir- 

.:iDi]ity and the VTA^E pi-^iority ab l-'.- » by ^'ar^ous 
groups, and the correlation between i.' e gi'oup desi"rabi lity 
congruence and the group desirabi J i l-y/pi-K/r'ity congruence. 

Summary 

Continuous reoi'ganizatior . i n'-.-veasing enrollments 
and expanding resporisibilities in ^/oud Lional , technical 
and adult education in Wisconsiii hj^^e hiiidered a careful 
appraisal of the degree to whicn ulje .jv/ytuiU is meeting the 
needs of the people. Before anyon-.: c*cin assess or evaluate 
the Vocational, Technical, and Adi'].i fdtication System 
( VTAE) , the expectations of th.e pec;[/ i e n-.ust be kuoy-nx . 
F r f e c t i V e n c s s can L h e n be me ..-i c n l • e 0. ]y/ - h < c C) n .-^1,1 e nc e be- 
tween t hu::o expect'.it ioju* and tlj'- [h,*. N»r!' jf the. 07'gan- 
i^'H L ion - 

T?rG purpo'r^eo of this stuu*/ '^'cec (1) to detei'-mine 


nf'cj rOi^Y AVAiLA.lU!: 
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thvi degree of congruence among th»j ; . • i a l J Oiis Leld by 
various subpopulations for the Voc.ii ioi ^ ! , Tecluiical and 
Adult Education System in Wiscons-in n i • ? ) to de termine 
the degree of congruence between the ^..^ .-.itations held and 
the current VTAE priority perceived by vi'e various subpop- 
ulations of this study. 

A survey instrument coni.d.i.nii'i^ ':"/ :.'oal statements 
was designed. These goal stateinonLi^^ iz/i-ouped into teii 

broad categor^ies under which the resiyoiul -iw s ranked the 
specific goal statements on six poirji: b^; j"it:ifj accor^ding to 
both the desirability and tlie ^TAE p'.'j c." > L . . Progressing 
from one to six respectively, the ded j.iv-j JjJ. J i Ly scale con- 
sisted of most undesirable, very undeep' reble , andesii'^able , 
desirable, very desirable, and most desiraLJe^ Any goal 
statement with a mean of 3.500 or mou^e •'^^at; considered to 
be desirable and any goal s tarejuei-t i . inean of 3.499 
or less was considered undesirable, T\i(: [-t'ority scale, 
progressing respectively from cjiie to si:' -.isisted of 
lowest priority, very low priority, J '■;«•• >/i.\ity , high 
prior^ity, very high priority, and hi^lio;.. 1 ^.I'iority. Any 
goal statement with a mean ot 3.500 or 'iiw*'-- on the pri- 
oci\:y scale was considered lo h^u\^e a l!';^*! i-.. iui^ity and. 
any goal statement with a jiieaii of S.'fi'J or Joss on the 
priority scale v;as considered to r.avc. cj j^^^-' priority- 
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The survey instrument was validated by persojial 
interviews with experts in vocational-technical education 
and the reliability was checked by the split-half method. 
The sample for this study consisted of eleven groups who 
directly or indirectly could influence the direction of 
vocational-technical education in" the state of Wisconsin. 
These groups were: 

A. Elected officials of labor unions. 

B. Publishers of daily, weekly and b.i-week]v 

newspapers . 

C. County board chairmen. 

D. VTAE district board members. 

E. Professional staff of the State Board of Vo- 

cational, Technical and Adult Education. 

F. Presidents of businesses and industries em- 

ploying more than 500 persons, 

G. Instructors in the VTAE system. 

H. Administrators in the VTAE districts. 

I . Wiscons?,n state legislators , 

K. Superintendents of public schools. 
L. Students in the VTAE system. 

The analysis of variance and tlie Bonferroiii t~sta- 
stistic were used to analyse the difference among rhe sam- 
ple mccins on the desirability scale voi ^ acii /'oal :..ic: 
mcnt for eacli group. The Spearman rank ordcjr corr^7 1 . • • ion 
coefficient was ur.ed to measure rhe de>iree of association 


between various groups on the 47 goal statements. A 2 x 2 
matrix was used to analyse the congruence between the ex- 
pectation held and the VTAE priority perceived by each 
group for each goal statement. Each goal statement was 
tabulated in a 2 x 2 matrix with respect to high desira- 
bility/high priority, high desirability/low priority, low 
desirability/high priority, and low desirability/low pri- 
ority. Congruence existed for y,oal statoments for wliich 
the additive r3um of tabulations for high desirability/ 
high priority and low desirability/low priority was greater 
than the additive sum of tabulations for high desirability/ 
low priority and low desirability/high priority. 

Discussion of Results 

The discussion of the results will follow the for- 


mat of the survey instrument, 
gories 

the two purposes of the study, 
were : 


Each of the ten broad cate- 


The- purposes of this study 


of goal statements will be discussed in light of 


1. To determine the degree of congruence among 
the expectations held by various subpopula- 
tions of the study for the Vocational, Tech-- 
nical and Adult Education System in Wisconsin. 

2- To determine the degree of congruence be- 
tween the expectations held by and the current 
VTAE priority perceived by the various sub- 
populations of the study. 
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In Chapter III, two arbitrary and non-statistical 
scales of congruence were developed. Any group whose mean 
deviated from the grand mean for a goal statement by 0,50 
point or more on the six point desirability scale was con- 
sidered to be a dissident group. Agreement was considered 
to be very high if there was no dissident group. If one 
or two groups were judged to be dissident, the agreement 
was considered to be high. Items with three or four dis- 
sident groups were considered to have low agreement and if 
five or more group means deviated from the grand mean for 
a goal statement by 0.50 point or more on the six point 
desirability scale the goal statement was considered to 
have very low agreement. 

The arbitrary scale for congruence between the de- 
sirability and the VTAE priority grouped the 47 goal state- 
ments into four categories. Goal statements for which more 
than 7 0 percent of the respondents indicated agreement be- 
tween the desirability and the VTAE priority were consid- 
ered to have good congruence. Goal statements for which 
more than 50 percent but less than 70 percent of the re- 
spondents indicated agreement between the desirability and 
the VTAE priority were considered to have fair congruence. 
Goal statement for which more than 5Q percent but less than 
60 percent of th-^ respondents indicated agreement between 
the desirability and the VTAE priority were considered to 
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have poor congruence. Goal statements for which less than 
50 percent of the respondents indicated agreement between 
the desirability and the VTAE priority were considered to 
have very poor congruence. Agreement between the desira- 
bility and the VTAE priority was defined as a respondent 
having marked H , 5 or 6 on both the desirability and the 
priority scales or marked 1 , 2 or 3 on both scales. In 
other words, if a respondent considered a goal statement 
to be desirable, very desirable or most desirable and per- 
ceived that the VTAE system was placing high, very high 
or highest priority on this goal, or if the re^[^ondent con- 
sidered a goal statement to be undeclinable, v^ry undesir- 
able or most undesirable and v^irceived that the VTAE sys- 
tem was placing low, very low or lowest priority on the 

goal, he had indicated agreement between^, .the desirability 

•11 

and the VTAE priority. If a respondent iirarked 1, 2 or 3 
on either the desirability or priority scales, and had 
marked H , 5 or 6 on the opposite scale, he had indicated 
disagreement between the desirability and the VTAE prior- 
ity. Following is the discussion of 47 goal statements 
in ten broad categories: 

Category A: To provide Vocational-Technical 
Education for Initial Job Entry: 

1. to high school graduates 

2. to high school dropouts 


■ - ' . . a . lubf lea ting electric motors 

, ^ b.* cleaning olectrlc motors 

' ^ • e> tiglitefiing belts 

. • * d. changing pulleys . , 

Unit F: Repair ing Small, Engines 

Problem Areas: 1. Identifying types of engines 

2. Identifying ert^ine parts 

3. Identifying tools an(^ equipment 
' 4. Fitting of and caring for tools 

♦ 

5. Replacing engine parts 
APPLICATION ' ' 

a, disassembling, a small engine 

b, overhaulingja small engine' 
. c. tuning up a ^mall engin^^ 

. . . ■ d/ 

Unit 6{ Maintainii^ Small Engines 
Problem Areas: 1, lubricating the engine 

2, Fueling* the engine 

3, Cleaning the cooling system 

4, Ch-ecking the ignition system 
5/ Checking the fuel^sy^ein 

6, Troubleshoot-ing engine problems 


• r. 
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3. to apprentices 

M-. to homemakers desiring to enter 
the labor force 

5. to high school students 

Goal Statement No. 1 in this category had high agree- 
ment on the desirability scale and good congruence between 
the desirability and the VTAE priority. The labor union 
officials had a group mean of 4.636 as compared to the 
grand mean of 5.321. It should be noted that a mean of 
4.636 for this goal statement makes it a desirable goal, 
but the labor unions do not consider this goal to be as 
desirable as goals No. 2, 3, and 4 in this category. As 
the training of workers through apprenticeship is predom- 
inantly labor controlled, it is conceivable that there is 
a conflict of interest here. Or, it is possible that the 
labor union officials are unaware of the capabilities of 
the vocational-technical institutes for serving the needs 
of the labor force. 

Goal Statements No. 2 and No. 3 had very high agree- 
ment on the desirability scale and had good congruence be- 
tween the desirability and the VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement No . 4 in this category had very hij^h 
agreement in the desirability scale and had fair congruence 
between the desirability and the VTAE priority. The labor 
ur.ion off ici-'-^ls were inconsistent in their perception of 

O 
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the VTAE priority. The newspaper publishers, the presi- 
dents of businesses and industries, and the state legis- 
lators were dissident groups for this goal statement. 

Goal Statement No. 5 in this category had low agree- 
ment on the desirability scale and had fair congruence 
between the desirability and the VTAE priority. The mem- 
bers of the VTAE boards, the staff of the State Board of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, and the admini- 
strators in the VTAE districts were dissident groups. All 
three of these groups considered providing vocational- 
technical education for initial job entry to high school 
students to be an undesirable goal for the post-secondary 
vocational, technical and adult education system. It has 
been the belief of these groups that the responsibility 
of providing vocational-technical education to high school 
students lies with the public schools. It is unfortunate 
that there exists a misunderstanding between the public 
and the vocational educators with respect to the responsi- 
bility of providing vocational-technical education to high 
school students. Ever since 1965, when the Wisconsin leg- 
islature approved Chapter 292 of the State Statutes, argu- 
ments have existed as to the intent of the legislation. 
Every property tax payer in Wisconsin sees a tax for voca- 
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tional-technical education on the tax bill and many assume 
it to be the tax for vocational-technical education at all 
levels. .Chapter 154, Laws of 1971, has cleared the vague- 
ness from the legislation. However, not everyone is fa- 
miliar with the legislation and the controversy continues. 
Just as there was low agreement on the desirability scale, 
there was only fair congruence between the desirability 
and the VTAE priority scale. The respondents were divided 
in three groups. One-third of the respondents considered 
this goal to be desirable and perceived a high VTAE prior- 
ity; one-third considered this goal to be desirable and 
perceived a low VTAE priority; and one-third considered it 
to be undesirable and perceived a low VTAE priority. 

Category B: To provide Vocational-Technical 
Education to Maintain Employment 
or to Advance on 'che Job: 

1. to employed workers 

2. to underemployed workers 

The first goal statement in this category had high 
agreement on the desirability scale. The second, very 
high agreement, and both statements had good congruence 
between the desirability and the VTAE priority. The ad- 
ministrators in the VTAE districts and the legislators 
deviated from the grand mean on the desirability scale 
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for the first goal statement. The administrators in the 
VTAE districts had a higher mean for this goal statement 
than the grand mean. The VTAE administrators believe that 
their job is not only to give a person job entry skills, 
but also to provide opportunities for retooling the skills 
to maintain employment and to acquire new and more sophis- 
ticated skills to advance on the job. All in all, there 
was agreement on this goal statement; the legislators con- 
sidered it desirable, the grand mean of ^'.879 makes it very 
desirable and the administrators in tlie VTAE districts con- 
sidered this goal to be very desirable with a group mean 
of- 5.492. 

Category C: To provide Vocational-Technical 
Retraining : 

r. . to employed persons who wish 
to change jobs 

2. to unemployed persons 

3 . to meet the labor needs of 
new industries 

4. to persons planning to retire 

5. to veterans of armed forces 

Goal Statement No. 1 had high agreement on the de- 
sirability scale and fair congruence between the desirabil- 
ity and the VTAE priority. Publishers of the newspapers 
and the aclmifiistrators in the VTAE districts deviated from 
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bility scale; the publishers had a F.roup mean lower than 
the grand mean and the admi nistratior'S had a higher group 
mean. The newspaper publishers considered this goal to 
be desirable with a group mean of 3.960 and the grand 
mean of 4.499 classified this goal to be desirable. The 
VTAE administrators realize that every worker may have to 
be retrained many times during his lifetime and places - 
high desirability on retraining even for persons who wish 
to change jobs. The labor union officials, the newspaper 
publishers, and the state legislators considered this goal 
to be desirable, but did not perceive a high VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement No . 2 in this category had very high 
agreement on the desirability scale and had good congruence 
between the desirability and the VTAE priority. 

Goal Statement No. 3 had high agi^eement on the de- 
sirability scale and had good congruence between the de- 
i 

sirability and the VTAE priority. The labor union offi- 
cials were the only dissident group for Goal Statement 
No. 3 in this category. Perhaps they do not like the em- 
phasis on the needs of industries or they feel that public 
funds should not be spent to rr.ee^: the needs of industry. 
The grand mean of 5.007 makes this goal very desirable 
and all group means fall in the range for very desirable, 
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4. 500 to 5.499. Therefore 5 the disagx^eement can be over- 
looked . 

Goal Statement No. 4 had very high agreement on the 
desirability scale and very poor congruence between the de- 
sirability and the VTAE priority. All groups except the 
newspaper publishers and the state legislators considered 
providing vocational-technical education to persons plan- 
ning to rctii^c to be a desirable goal and no group per- 
ceived a high VTAL priority for this goal. 

Goal Statement No. 5 had very high agreement on the 
desirability scale and good congruence between the desir- 
ability and the VTAE priority. It seems that to provide 
vocational-technical education to veterans of armed forces 
has as much support as motherhood and apple pie. 

Category D: To provide General Education: 

1. in support of vocational- 
technical programs 

2. for college transfer program 

3. for adults to obtain high 
school diploma 

to persons who would like to 
learn to read and write (Adult 
Basic Education Program) 

5 . for remedial reading, writing and 
a.rithmetic in preparation for vo- 
cational-technical education 

6 . for persons seeking U . S . citizen- 
ship 

O 
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Goal Statement No. 1 :,n this category had high agree- 
ment on the desirability scale and good congruence between 
the desirability and the VTAE priority. The newspaper pub- 
lishers were the dissident group for Goal Statement No. 1. 
It seems that the newspaper publishers would like to de- 
emphasize General Education in the vocational-technical 
institutes. For each of the six goal statements in this 
category, they had the lowest group mean. Their two high- 
est group means were for General Education for persons who 
like to learn to read and write (4.600) and General Educa- 
tion for remedial reading, writing and arithmetic. It 
seems that newspaper publishers in Wisconsin are not fa- 
miliar with the vocational-technical institutes in the 
state and still consider them to be the continuation 
schools of yesteryears. 

Goal Statement No . 2 in this category had high agree- 
ment on the desirability scale and fair congruence between 
the desirability and the VTAE priority. The newspaper pub- 
lishers and the stud-ants in the VTAE system were the two 
dissident groups for Goal Statement No. 2. The newspaper 
publishers considered providing General Education fov 
college transfer to be undesirable as did the union offi- 
cials, administrators in the VTAE districts, the state 


legislators, and the superr.ntendent s of public schools. 
The newspaper publishers ^ however, showed their feeling 
more vehemently. The VTAE students had the highest group 
mean for this goal statement. The students do not like 
to pay tuition. Since there is no tuition fee for voca- 
tional-technical education, they think that they would 
not have to pay tuition fees for college transfer General 
Education curricula. Obviously, they are wrong. The 
State Statutes requires the VTAE district to charge tui- 
tion for college parallel programs. 

Goal Statep.ent No. 3 in this category had high 
agreement on the desirability scale and good congruence 
betwe en the desirabil?-ty and the VTAE priority. The news- 
paper publishers and the administrators in the VTAE dis- 
tricts had group means that deviated by 0.5 0 point or more 
from the grand mean of 4.7 01^ on the six point desirability 
scale. The newspaper publishers had a group mean of 4.200 
and considered this goal to be desirable. The VTAE admin- 
istrators had a group mean of 5.218 and considered this 
goal to be very desirable. The grand mean of 4.704 also 
classified this goal as very desirable. Considering the 
fact that the newspaper publishers consistently had the 
lowest group mean for every goal in this category, one can 
conclude that there was no disagreement on goal No. 3. 
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Goal Statement No. 4 and No. 5 in this category had 
very high agreement on the desirability scale and good con- 
gruence between the desirability and the VTAE priority. 
Adult Basic Education has traditionally been the responsi- 
bility of vocational-technical schools in Wisconsin, and 
it seems that the public demands this program from the 
VTAE system and is satisfied with the VTAE's response. 
Dr. Charles McCarthy said that vocational education should 
reach all the people — not merely those who could survive 
the grade hurdles of high school programs, or the "semes- 
ter credit hours" of college. It is very desirable for the 
VTAE system to provide remedial reading, writing, and 
arithmetic in preparation for vocational-technical educa- 
tion. 

Goal Statement No. 6 in this category had very high 
agreement on the desirability scale and fair, congruence 
between the desirability and the VTAE priority. The goal 
was considered to be very desirable but only 56.48% of the 
respondents perceived a high VTAE priority. It seems worth- 
while to provide General Education for persons seeking 
U. S. citizenship, but one wonders how. great is the need. 
Many persons are receiving citizenship every month in 
Wisconsin. " However, the characteristics of the persons 
seeking naturalization has changed. The United States of 
Ar.erica is rot ir.portmg unskilled labor to the degree it 


did in the past» Many persons seeking naturalization are 

professional persons with degrees from U» S» colleges and 

universities and have no need for fundamental courses for 

naturalization . 

Category E: To provide Special Programs in 
General and/or Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education tor persons with 
special needs that may prevent 
them from entering or successfully 
completing regular vocational and 
technical programs : 

1. for special groups that may be 
classified as socio-economic ally , 
educationally or culturally dis- 
advantaged 

2. for inmates of correctional 
institutions 

3. fop handicapped persons (mental, 
physical ^ or emotional ) 

Goal Statement No. 1 in this category had very high 
agreement on the desirability scale and good congruence 
between the desirability and the VTAE priority. The po- 
litical ' climate in the state demands that the VTAE system 
take steps to offer special programs for disadvantaged 
persons and the system has begun to respond. 

Goal Statement No . ^ 2 in this category had high 
agreement on the desirability scale but poor congruence 
between the desirability and the VTAE priority. The labor 
union officials and the staff of the State Board of Voca- 
tional > Technicc?.! and Adult Education were the dissident 


APPLICATION 


a., chartg ing^thc crankcase or air breather 
bt cleaning an engine 


oil 


Enterprise^ Farnp Buildings 


1 


ynit A: Planning and Constructing Farm Fences 


Problem Areas: 1. » DeterMning 


of fences 


2. Locating ^ates and fences 

3. Selecting fence materials 

^. Locating corner and Ijne posts* 
5.; Estimating mater ial ^needed 

APPLICATION ^ ^ " . 



a,. 

calculating a bi^ll of materials 

1 


construct irig 

woven »w ire fences 


c . 

construct ing 

barbed .wire fenced 


d 

construct ing 

e iec tr ic fences 






e . 

construct ing 

moveable f ence s 

- 1 • 


f . 

construct ing 

Uoard f-(mces 


g- 

construct Ing 

cattle gvrards 


\ 


groups for the second goal statement in this category. 
The grand mean for this goal was. U.197 which classified 
it as a desirable goal. The labor union officials con- 
sidered this goal to be desirable but with a group 'mean 
of 3.591. A group mean of 3.499 or less classified a 
goal as undesirable. The staff of the State Board of Vo- 
cational, T(=5chnical and Adult Education considered this 
goal to be very desirable. It is conceivable that the 
political process may have influenced the State Staff 
They are closer to the state legislature . and the Gove 
and subject to political pressures. In addition, the 
is competition for students between the two systems of 
higher education in Wisconsin; the University of Wisconsin 
System and the Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
System. The potential student market in the correctional 
institutions can influence emphasis that a state agency 
places on a certain goal. 

Goal Statement No. 3 in this category had very high 
agreement but fair congruence between the desirability and 
the VTAE priority. Everybody seems to agree that the handi- 
capped should have full opportunities for training but few 
people seem to do anyrhing about it . However , the situa- 
tion is improving slowly. As new buildings are built, they 
are built with the handicapped in mind. More and more 
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handicapped students are attending VTAE institutions. 

Nevertheless, we are a long way from where we should be. 

Category F: To provide Personal Enrichment and 
Avocational Courses : 

1. to men and women preparing for the 
responsibilities of homemaking 

2. for leisure time activities 

3. for consumer education 

^ . for men and women to become better 
citizens , better members of the 
community and better members of 
our society 

5* for individuals to better under- 
stand themselveo 

6. for individuals to think creatively 

7. for individuals to develop an 
appreciation for work 

Goal Statements No. 1, u and 6 in this category had 
very high agreement on the desirability scale but poor con- 
gruence between the desirability and the VTAE priority. 
These goals are some of the many which fall in the category 
of non-credit evening courses. Historically, part-time 
and evening programs of the VTAE system have been strong 
programs. The current fiscal policy of the State Board of 
Vocjational, Technical and Adult Education which offers no 
state aid for non-credit courses has hurt these programs. 
VTAE district? whose operating budgets depend heavily on 
T>tate a:,d have concentrated on the aidable programs. This 
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entire category of personal enrichment and avocational 
courses has suffered during the past few years. 

Goal Statements No. 2 and 3 in this category had 
low agreement on the desirability scale and poor congruence 
between the desirability and the VTAE priority. The news- 
paper publishers, the instructors in the VTAE system and 
the state legislators were the dissident groups for Goal 
Statement No. 2 in this category. The group mean for the 
instructors was higher than the grand mean and the group 
means for the newspaper publishers and the state legisla- 
tors were lower than the grand mean. The grand mean for 
providing personal enrichment and avocational courses for 
leisure time activities was 3.867, making it a desirable 
goal. The leisure time available to the workers in the 
United States has steadily been increasing over the past 
several years. Current trends of shorter work weeks and 
longer vacations dictates that people must be trained to 
better utilize their time. The VTAE system is well suited 
for taking leadership in providing training for better use 
of leisure time. It has the delivery system and it has 
had the experience in this phase of education. 

The newspaper publishers, the presidents of busi- 
nesses and industries, and the administrators in the VTAE 


districts vere the dissident groups for Goal Statement 
No. 3 in this category. The newspaper publishers and the 
presidents of businesses and industries had lower group 
means than the grand mean for this goal statement and the 
administrators in the VTAE district had a higher mean. 
However, all groups had means for this goal statement 
that fell within the range of desirable goals (3.500- 
4.499) . 

Goal Statements No. 5 and 7 had high agreement on 
the desirability scale but poor congruence between the 
desirability and the VTAE priority* County board chair- 
men were the dissident group for Goal Stcitement No. 5 in 
this category, to provide Personal Enrichment and Avoca- 
tional Courses for individuals to better understand them- 
selves. The county board chairmen considered this goal 
to be undesirable while all other groups considered it to 
be desirable. The group mean for state legislators de- 
viated by 0.647 from the grand mean of 4.3 97 for Goal 
Statement No. 7 in this category, to provide Personal En- 
richment and Avocational Courses for individuals to de- 
velop an appreciation tor work. However, the mean for the 
state legislators as well as the grand mean fall in the 
range for desirable goals (3 . 500 to ^^.499). 
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Category G; To act as a Resource Institution for 
individuals and units of government, 
cchools, community and private agencies: 

r.. . to provide culturcil opnoz^tunit ies 
to the community such as plays, 
ccncertG and exhibi t-s 

? . to provide career awareness oppor- 
tunities to students in secondary 
schools (grades 9-1? ) 

. to provide career awar'euoss oppor- 
tunj.l:lGt: 1 ud^-^nl in olc-mentrjry 

'Mid r:tifi(J J n r-.clior; ] r; (yjwi^fjr. K~H ) 

^ . to pi'Ovi':!c^ lef.'.d<:.'r',sh i ]> in develop- 
ing vocationa L»;c]in i cal educaLion 
in secondary ^ichools (grades 9-1'.^ ) 

< 5 . to conduct resnarch to determine 

vocat ional- technical needs in the 
state 

5 . to act as the central coordinating 
agency for all manpower training 
programs 

7 . to be an aggressive outreach agency 
for extended services 

Goal Stt^tementG No. 1 and 3 in this category had 
high agreement on the desirability scale and fair con- 
gruence betwefjn the desirability and the VTAE priority. 
The newspaoer publis'ners and the students in the VTAE 
system were th^ dissident groups foi' Goal Statement No. 1 
in this category. The means for these two groups deviated 
by 0.50 point or more from the grand mean on the six point 
desirability vcale with the newspaper publishers consider- 
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the goal uncleuirable a-id the tucl-.^nt s con*;^:l.dering the 
.^3oa] cesr.rab^^.p? . Hov;ever, the county board chaii-^nen, tht^ 
••*vaf^" of t^v J'-rat^* ^oe.vd of Vocationa.* , 7'eohn?lcdl and 
A'-Iult '/.!ucvj * icn , and the instructors in the VTAE system 
"loined the stuconts in considering this F,oal to be desir- 
able. All oth.er groups considGr.ed providing cultural 
opportuni cieG to the community such as plays, concerts and 
exhibits to be an undesirable goal for the Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Tducat. i.on r.ysteiii. 7h<: ncwspapo.r pub- 
lishers and the instructors in the VTAF. ;;yst:<.im were tlic 
dissident groups for '^oal Statement No. 3 in this category. 
The instructors had a group mean higher than Khe grand 
iT.ean and considered this goal to be desirable. The grand 
mean of 3.7 09 also classified this goal as desirable. The 
newspaper publishers along with the VTAE board members, 
the state legislators and the VTAE students considered 
tliis goal to be undesii-'ablc . This riay, in part, be due 
to a lac'--- of understanding as tc what career education is 
and to the need for this type of education. Career educa- 
tion is a verv pooular concept in the field of education 
today. The instructors seem to believe thot the awareness 

career choices, as early as possible^ is very important. 
"'>'ev ^eel t^^v."** trie oublic schools riOt <.;oing enough and 

tl'.o VTA^.' syste-n should take the leadership role in develop- 
::ar'":'r '"d v/j-r't ion concepts in grade schoo.l.s. The 
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VTAE system has the faculty and staff to accomplish this 
goal. 

Goal Statements No. 2, 6 and 7 in this category 
had low agreement on the desirability scale and fair con- 
gruence between the desirability and the VTAE priority. 
The newspaper publishers, the labor union officials, and 
the instructors were the dissident groups for Goal State- 
ment No. 2 in this category. Even though the group means 
for newspaper publishers and the labor union officials 
were lower than the grand mean by more than 0.5 0 point, 
both group means were within the desirability range of 
3.500-4.499. The instructors considered this goal to be 
very desirable. The disagreement is minor and can be over- 
looked . 

The newspaper publishers , presidents of businesses 
and industries and the staff of the State Board of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education were the dissident 
groups for Goal Statement No. 6 in this category. The 
newspaper publishers and the presidents of businesses and 
industries considered it to be an undesirable goal for the 
VTAE system to act as the central coordinating agency for 
all manpower training programs whereas the staff of the 
State Board considered it to be very desirable. The group 
interests are apparent in the case of the presidents of 
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the industt^ies and the staff of the State Board of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education. It would be a great 
feather in the state staff's hat and the business and in- 
dustry reluctance is from the standpoint of control. 
'I'he VTAE tiystem is publicly funded and could not be under 
the full control of the businesses and industries. The 
newspaper publisherc cannot perceive a '*continuat ion 
school" acting as the central rocjrdinat in^/, agency for all 
manpov;ur' trcilniiig pr-ograms . 

The nev/Br^arXer oublishers, preGident^; of businesses 
and industries, staff of the State Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education, and the administrators in 
the VTAE districts were the dissident gi^oups fox^ Goal State- 
ment No. 7 in this ?.ategory. The newspaper publishers and 
the presidents of businesses and industries consider it 
undesirable for the VTAE system to be an aggressive out- 
reach agency. The administrators in the VTAE districts 
and the State Staff consider this goal to be very desirable. 
All other groups considered this goal to be desirable. 
There is an immeasurable ne^c^ for extended services in the 
state. The VTAE system would like to take a leadership 
role in fulfilling this need. The VTAE system would like 
to r.hed the image of ''continuation school'' of yesteryears 
j!ul tak^^ ^^r^. t^u' responsibility of providing education from 

O 
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Goal Statement No, ll in this category had high 
agree-T-ent on ':he desirability scale but poor congruence 
botwoen th(; dci^irability and the VTAL priority. The news- 
paper- publishers were the ')nly p,roup whose mean deviated 
by 0.50 point or more fron the .t-^rand mean for this goal 
stdtement. The newspaper publ i jiicrMs , like aJl other- 
grouor^ except y:.\:vey''[\it('U(U*:\l:\ (jf j>MbJir' schiocjlij, c^jn- 

r.?!c!"*'c-'d this rs>'''\ bc' ()f.:j.ii'f.ib ' . TIk' !:u|wrM* n t-ondent 5J 
cor. .[ricvnd V.his .'■'/''"i*^ -O be very cb:isirMb'i o . There it: some 
di:: :;;rcenent as to whose responsibility it is to provide 
vocational- technical education to the high school students, 
but there is high agreement that the VTAE system must pro- 
vide leadership in developing vocational-technical educa- 
tioii in secondary schools (grades 9-12). 

Goal Statement No. 5 in this category had high agree* 
ment on the desirability scale and good congruence between 
the desirability and the VTAE priority. The newspaper pub- 
lishers and the county board cnairmen were the dissident 
groups for Goal Statement No, 5 in this category. The 
newspaper publishers do consider conducting research to 
determine vocational-technical needs in the state to be a 
klcr> li/uble y,or\i . The grand mean Tor' al] gi'oups classified 
•^'i.is r,o.;i !. to \'''^ very desirable. The disagreement ib minor 
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as the rr.ean for newspaper publishers is consistently lower 
than the grand niean . To conduct research to determine the 
voc *:t ional-tcchnical needs has been one of the secrets of 
t riu^-^j^'-nr; Vhat the- VTAE system has enjoyed ovei^ the past 
f'iy^ht years. The curricula and the program of instruction 
in the VTAE system has been consistent with the job market 
and the needs of the industry. 

Thii-; calep/.>T^y as a whole had fair agreement between 
the deuirdbiilty and th^: VTAE prior-it y. In one sense, this 
represents cr.iticism of the Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education System in Wisconsin. The people of Wisconsin 
would like the VTAE system to act as a resource institution 
for individuals, units of government, schools, community, 
and private agencies, and in the judgement of thes§. respond- 
ents, the VTAE system has not placed accurate emphasis on 
this goal. 

Category H: It is the goal of Post-Secondary Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education: 

1. to orovide tuition-free liberal 
arts education for college transfer 

2. to provide tuition-free vocational- 
technical educat ion 

3 - to orovide vocational-technical edu- 
cation for the sane tuition fee that 
the university charges for liberal 
arts education 

ERLC 



EnterprLso: Liirge or Small Animals - (SclccL kind, of livestock appropriate 


\ for class mOml>t.'rs and communicy) 
Unit A: FecdiTig Animals * 
Problem Areas:^ I. Weighing and mcasur inj; ced 

2. Read Lng labels and directions 
,3, Feed ing the. animals • - 
N 4, Watering* the animals, 

5, Keeping feed , records 

■ \ APPLICATION . ♦ , ' ^ 

a, feeding and watering animals 

\ ■ i , 

h,. reading labels 

r 

" ' c, keeping a feed Tecord book- 

d. ■ " 

f 

Unit B: Caring fot Animals 

Pxoblem Areas: 1. Cleaning animal pens 

2, "Disinfecting animal pens 

3, Bedding the animals 

4, Recognizing animal pests and diseases 

5 , Exerc i sing an iraals ^ 

6, Grooming anim^^ls 
APPLICATION 

a. making a ropt* halter and tying kn^ts 

b, caring for an animal 


c . 


gr oom i ng an ima Is ^ 


d, disinfecting an animal pen 
0 


Enterprise: Crops CSt lect cro^ appropriate for class members and community) 

I 

Problem Areas: I. Selecting the seed , 


2 -*^Prepar in>; the seedbed 

I 
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to provide vocational-technical edu- 
cation for a tuition fee less than 
the tuition that the university 
charges for liberal arts education 

Goal Statements No. 1, 2, and 3 in this ' category 
had high agreement on the desirability scale, and Goal 
Statement No. U had low agreement on the desirability scale 
ainong the eleven population groups. All four goal state- 
ments in this category had good conp^ruenco between the de- 
Girability and the VTAE priority. The administrators in 
the VTAE districts and the VTAE students deviated by O.IdO 
or more from the grand mean for Goal Statement No. 1 in 
this category. The newspaper publishers and the county 
board chairmen were the dissident groups for Goal State- 
ment No. 2 in this category, and the staff of the State 
Board was the only dissident group for Goal Statement No. 3. 
The group mean for the labor union officials, administra-- 
tors in the VTAE district, and the state legislators de- 
viated from the grand mean by 0.50 point or more for Goal 
Statement No . 4 . 

This category was designed to find the answer(s) to 
the tuition fee dilemma. Should the VTAE system charge 
any tuition fee? If so, for what type of education? The 
current policy of tuition-free vocational-technical educa- 
tion V7as convincingly confirmed by this study. Except for 
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the VTAE students, all groups considered providing tuition- 
free liberal arts education for college transfer to be un- 
dr-!Girable. To provide tuition-free vocational-technical 
education was considered to be a desirab3.e goal by all 
groups. This study noticed with interest that the groups 
that were not directly associated with the VTAE system 
(labor union officials, newspaper publishers, county board 
chairmen, presidents of businesses and indue: tries, state 
legislators and nuporlntendent s ot' public rjchools) agreed 
with groups tliat were directly associatfjd with the VTAE 
system in regard to providing tuition-free vocational- 
technical education. The idea of a tuition fee for voca- 
tional-technical education which is the same as the tuition 
fee that the University charges for liberal arts education 
was soundly rejected. The notion of having a tuition fee 
for vocational-technical education less than that the 
University charges for liberal arts education was not re- 
jected, but it, was considered more desirable not to have 
any tuition fee for- vocational-technical education. 


Category I: To finance P^st-Secondary Vocational- 



1 . local property taxes 


2. state taxes only 


3. federal taxes only 
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\ 

i 

^. combination of statej and federal 
taxes \ J 

5, combination of local, state and 
f ed''^ral taxes 

This category was designed to determine the most 
desirable r:iap.s of financin.g, post-secondary vocational- 
technicdl ^rducation in Wisconsin. Obviously, there are 
ether wayc of financinp. vocat iojial-tcchn i cal education as 
well as r.o>^o co'nbinat ions oT t.hfj thr<.M' typcr; c.F tax^'^;; vi^- 
ferried to J.ii this category. Howcvo>', Lhc choices Tor Lhe 
responden-^rs v;e^e United to the above Five to keep the 
survey instrument ::\anaFeable . The ovei^whelming choice of 
the respondents was to finance post -secondary vocational- 
technical education in Wisconsin by a combination of local, 
state and federal taxes. Local taxes only was considered 
to be the least desirable means of financing vocational- 
technicnl education. This goal statement had the lowest 
grand m.ean amonp; the U7 f^oal statements. Every group con- 
sidered this goal to be very undesirable. 

Goal Statement . 1 in this category had high agree' 
ment on the desii^abiiity scale and good congruence between 
the desirability and the VTAE priority. Goal Statement 
No. 2 had verv lov ..ir.reement on the desirability scale and 
fair coT.-"-,r ■..rncc between the desirability and the VTAE 
■jr.icr/irv. foul ;l"".ater\ent s :^'o. 3 and 5 had low agreement 
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on the desirability scale and good congruence between the 
desirability and the VTAE priority, and Goal Statement No ./^ 
had very low agreement on the desirability scale and good 
congruence Lctv;een the desirability and the VTAE priority. 
The VTAE students were the dissident group for Goal 
Statement No, i. They considered financing post-secondary 
vocational-technical education by local property . taxes 
only to be an undesirable goal. All f^roups considered this 
goal tu be tjilhex' undesirable or ver-y undeijir^ablc.. County 
bocird chair/inen , administrators in the VTAE distr^icts, pre- 
sidents of businesses and industries, and the VTAE students 
deviated by 0,50 point or more from the grand mean for 
Goal Statement No • 3 in this category. However, all groups 
considered financing post-secondary vocational-technical 
education by federal taxes only to be an undesirable goal. 
The newspaper publishers, the county board chairmen, and 
the VTAE district board members were the dissident groups 
Tor Goal Statement Mo, b in this category. The county 
board chairmen were the only group which considered finan- 
cing post-secondary vocational-technical education by a 
combination of local, state and federal taxes to be an un- 
desirable goal. All other groups considered it to be 
either a desirable ox' a very desirable goal. 

The labor union officials, the newspaper publishers, 

O 
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the VIAE district board members, the state legislators and 
the VTAE students deviated by 0.50 point or more from the 
grand mean for Goal Statement No . 2 in this category, but 
all groups considered financing post-secondary vocational- 
technical education by state taxes only to be either an 
undesirable or very undesirable goal. Yet the proposed 
state budget for the 1973-1974 biennial budget contained 
a request foi' 'p^^'^^iding 70% of the i nst r^uc t ional cost to 
the local VTAE disti^icts and to take over their debt re- 
tirement cervice. The budget has not been appi'oved by the 
legislature. The conference com.mittee has recommended to 
keep the state funding at the current rate of 55% of the 
insti^uctional cost . 

The county board chairmen, the VTAE district board 
members, the presidents of businesses and industries, 
superintendents . of public schools, and the VTAE students 
deviated 0.50 point or more from the grand mean for Goal 
Statement No. 4 in this category. The VTAE district board 
members and the presidents of businesses and industries 
consider financing post-secondary vocational-technical ed- 
ucation by a combination of state and federal taxes to be 
an undesirable goal for different reasons. The VTAE board 
members are afraid of state and federal control which so 
often accompanies the state and federal funding. They 
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should > however, realiz.e that the State Board already has 

all the control it needs. All new programs have to be 

\ 

approved by the state. All building projects that require 
any structural changes or construction have to be approved 
by the State Board. Most VTAE districts depend so heavily 
on state aid that they could not operate without it. The 
presidents of businesses and industries could be afraid of 
a greater tax burden. Currently, the majority of the 
taxes to support vocational-technical education comes from 
the local property taxes. If some of the businesses and 
industries are paying property taxes at a reduced rate, 
they are not supporting vocational-technical education to 
the extent they would be if vocational-technical education 
was financed by a combination of state and federal taxes. 
Fewer tax breaks are offered to the businesses and indus- 
tries by the state and federal governments than the local 
governments. The county board chairmen had the highest 
mean for this goal statement. As indicated in the next 
category, they are in favor of having vocational-technical 
education ■ opportunities within commuting distance of every 
resident of Wisconsin. However, they would rather the 
state and federal governments pay the bills. The county 
board chairmen are also in favor of residence schools. 
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Category J: It is the goal of Vocational, Techni- 
cal and Adult Education in Wisconsin: 

1. to provide oppoi'tunit i'js for vo- 
cational-technical education within 
daily commuting distance of every 
resident of Wiscon.sin 

2 . to pi^ovide financial assistance 
for room and board for those 
citizens who do not live within 
commuting distance of a vocat ional- 
technical facility 

3 . to operate residence scliools 


Tht:e concept of residence schools wac: ijoundly re- 
jected by the respondents. This goal was considered un- 
desirable by all groups. It was considered desirable to 
provide financial assistance for room and board for those 
citizens who do not live within daily commuting distance 
of a vocational-technical facility but it was the choice 
of most respondents to provide vocational-technical facil- 
ities within daily commuting distance ot every resident 
of Wisconsin. Every group considered providing vocational-- 

technical facilities within comm.uting distance of every- 

J 

citizen to be a very desirable goal. This goal statement 
had a grand mean of ^.899 and ranked ninth among the 47 
goal statem.ents. All groups except the labor union offi- 
cials, the newspaper publishers, and the presidents of 
bunincr.nes and industries had a group mean greater than 
/. .uoo i\:.p providinr. financial assistance for room and 
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board for those citizens who do not live within conunuting 
distance of a vocational-technical facility. The concept 
of financial assistance is going to become more prevalent 
as the various VTAE facilities in Wisconsin start special- 
izing in their offerings, the districts become more re- 
ceptive to nonresidents and state aid increases for the 
VTAS districts. The f:5tudents in the VTAT svr;teiri considered 
this goal to be very desirable. 

Generally, there was broad agreeni'.'iu among th(^ 
eleven groups in regard to the desirability oi the 4 7 goal 
statements included in the survey instrument. Most of the 
differences occurred when one group considered one goal 
to be very desirable and another group considered the same 
goal to be desirable, or when one group considered a goal 
to be undesirable and another group considered it to be 
very undesirable. However, group biases were apparent for 
many goal statements. 

Generally speaking, the Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education system in Wisconsin received a vote of 
confidence from the respondents of this study. On only 
two of the 47 goal statements did more than 50% of the 
respondents indicate disagreement between the desirability 
and the VTAE priority. This included the respondents who 
considered these goals to be desirable and perceived a 
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low VTAE priority and the respondents who considered these 
goals to be undesirable and perceived a high VTAE priority 
for them. The congruence between the desirability dnd the 
VTAE priority was very poor on the following two goal 
statements: 

1. To provide vocational- technical re- 
training to persons plaiininp; to retire. 

2. To provide personal enric)inient and avo- 
cational courses for individuals to better 
unders tand themselves . 

There were eight goals for which the congruence 
between the desirability and the VTAE priority was poor. 
On these goals, 51 to f-J percent of the respondents indi- 
cated agreement between the desirability and the VTAE 
priority. This included the respondents who considered 
these goals to be desirable and perceived a high VTAE 
priority and the respondents who considered these goals 
to be undesirable anu perceived a low VTAE priority for 
These goals were: 

1. To provide special programs in general 
and /or vocational- technical education 
for inmates of correctional institutions . 

2. To provide personal enrichment and avoca- 
tional courses to men and women preparing 
for the responsibilities of homemaking. 

3 . To provide personal er.r'ichment and a vo- 
cational courses for leisure time activities. 


them. 
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4. To provide personal enrichment and avo- 
cational courses for consumer education. 

5. To provide personal enrichment and avo- 
cational courses for men and women to 
become better citizens , better members 
of the community and better members of 
our society . 

6. To provide personal enrichment and avo- 
cat ional courses for individuals to 
think • creatively . 

7. To provide career awareness opportunities 
to students in the elementary and middle 
schools (grades K-8). 

8. To provide leadership in developing voca- 
tional-technical education in secondary 
schools (grades 9-12 ) . 

There were fifteen goals on which 51 to 70 percent 
of the respondents indicated agreement between the desir'- 
ability and the VTAE priority; twelve goals on which 71 
to 80 percent of the respondents indicated agreement; 
seven goals on which 81 to 90 percent of the respondents 
indicated agreement; and three goals on which 91 to 100 
percent of the respondents indicated agreement between 
the desirability of the goals and the VTAE . priority on 
these goals. 

It seems that all of the ten goals on which there 
was poor or very poor congruence between the desirability 
and the VTAE ' priority were in non-credit, part-time, con^ 
tinuinp, education type of programs. The State Board of 
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Vocational, Technical and Adult Education does not provide 
financial assistance to the sixteen VTAE districts for non- 
credit courses, whereas the f^'ll-time programs geared to- 
ward initial job entry are partially funded by the State 
Board. This inequality in funding has led toward r.n em- 
phasis by tlie VTAE districts on the full-time programs. 
Consequently, the part-time continuing education has 
suffered in the state over the past few yearns. Part-time 
education l-iad been a strong cojriuonent of l.lui vocational, 
technical and adult education in Wisconsin ever since the 
creation of the state system. It is hoped that the State 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education will 
re-evaluate its continuing education program and restore 
it to its rightful place in the total picture of the 
vocational, technical and adult education in 'Wisconsin. 

R e c o mm endations 

The following recomjnendations are made as a result 
of this study: 

1. It is recommended to the State -Board of Voca- 

tional, Technical and Adult Education and to 
each VTAE district to evaluate and, if necessary, 
to upgrade the means by which the puolic is in- 
formed about the VTAE system in V/isconsin in 
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order that every citizen can obtain an accurate 
understanding of vocational-technical education 
and its benefits to himself and the community, 

2. It is recommended to the State Board of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education and to 
each VTAE district to guard against the pressures 
uf vested interest groups in assuring that all 
goals and priorities set for vocational-techni- 
cal education are directly related to the needs 
of the people of Wisconsin. 

3. It is recommended to the State Board of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education to use the 
data and the results of this study to: 

a. Establish statewide priorities 

b. Re-evaluate its relationship with 

public schools in regard to the vocational 
education needs of 15 and 17 year old high 
school students 

.c. Re-evaluate it s funding policy for non- 
credit courses . 

4. It is i^ecommended to the State Board of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education and the 
VTAE districts to continue to advance new con- 
cept s in vocational , technical and adult educa- 
tion, especially the following: 
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a. Retraining of persons planning to retire 

b. Vocational-technical education for inmates 
of correctional institutions 

c. Progi^ams for better utilization of 
leisure time 

d . Programs for consumer education 

It is recommended to the State Board of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education and the 
VTAC c! L'3tr\ict s to strengtticn Lhc i.)<.ir*t -1 ime , 
day oi- evening, credit or non-ci'edil continuing 
education offerings . 

In order to avoid duplication of effort, the 
State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education does not allow every VTAE district 
to offer every kind of program , This is good . 
In order to encourage students to take advan- 


homes, the State Board should consider financial 
assistance in the form of grants, scholarships, 
loans and /or work study to defray the cost of 
room and board and travel. 

The seven goal statements that were considered 
undesirable can be eliminated to refine the sur- 
vey instrument. The validity and the reliability 
of zhe refined instrument should be re-established. 


tage of unusual 



from their 


This study tried to assess whether the VTAE 
system was doing what it was supposed to by 
determining the congruence between the desir- 
ability of a goal statement and the priority 
that the VTAE system was placing on it. Once 
the priorities have been established , this in- 
strument , with a single six point scale, ca^ 
be used to determine how well the VTAi; system 
is doing what it is supposed to do. 
All the analyses in this study were done on the 
goal statements, item by item. It is recommended 
that similar analyses be done on the ten cate- 
gories' basis to find the degree of congruence 
among the eleven groups and between the desir- 
ability and the VTAE priority « Analysis by 
categories will check the responses to concepts 
rather than the individual tasks. 
Further analysis of the data collected in this 
study to determine the correlation between the 
desirability and personal data (sex, agf. , edu- 
cational level, etc.) and VTAE priority and 
personal data may be enlightening. 
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SPLIT HALF RELIABILITY CALCULATIONS 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 
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SPLIT HALF RELIABILITY CALCULATIONS 
DESIRABILITY SCALE 
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C seeding the tiam 


^ d . ^establishing safety devices arouncj the. pond 


Enterprise: Forestry • ^''* . 

Unit A: Importance of Forests 1/ \ • - 

Problem Areas: 1, Iderltifying parts pf a_ tree 

" . Identifying trees . . ■ 

3. Understanding value of forest 

' . ■ ' 4, Planting trees ^ 

■' ■ * / 

APPLICATION 

a, identify^ing trees around the school building, 

•1 home, or in a local forest 

" ^ b. planting pine trees j hardwoods^ or other trees 

' ' - » ^ . . «• 

c. identifying soil ei*osion caused by an absence 

' . * of trees 


Unit B: Managing the Forest 
- Problem Areas: 1. Selecting trees for intermediate cuttings 
2. Selecting trees for harvest cuttings 

APPLICATION • 
^ a, identifying trees that have market value* ^ 

« 

bo identifying trees that should be removed 
c cutting mature trees ' " 15 

Unit iC: Measuring Trees and Logs 

Problem Areas: 1. Understanding units of measurement 
2. /'Measuring trees . 
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SPLIT HALF RELIABILITY CALCULATION'S 
VTAE CURRENT PRIORITY SCALE 


X 

Y . 

X2 

y2 

XY 

80 

97 

6,400 

9,409 

7,760 

85 

77 

7,225 

5,929 

6,545 

75 

73 

5,626 

5 , 329 

5,475 

66 

66 

4,356 

4 ,356 

4 ,356 

105 

97 

11,025 

9,409 

10,185 

83 

85 

6,889 

7,225 

7,055 

64 

65 

4,096 

4,225 

4 ,160 

84 

79 

7,056 

6 ,241 

6,636 

101 

106 

10,201 

11,236 

10,706 

o 3 

84 

0,889 

/ , 0 0 b 

c n "7 o 

0,9// 

98 

93 

9 ,604 

8 ,649 

9,im 

7 

' D . 

oi 

c n n c 
0 , / / b 

b , 0 b± 

C *1 c c 
b 5 1 0 D 

86 

82 

7,396 

6 ,724 

7 ,052 

93 

80 

8,649 

6,400 

7,440 

95 

108 

9,025 

11,664 

10,260 

60 

6ti 

3,600 

4,096 

3,840 

^ X = 

^Y= 



:^XY= 

1,334 

1,337 

113 ,812 

114 ,509 

113 ,712 
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KEYPUNCH FORMAT FOR RECORDING DATA 
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APPENDIX B 


KEYPUNCH FORMAT FOR RECORDING DATA 

Two cards per response 
Card 1 - Desirability 
Card 2 - VTAE Priority 


FIELD DESIGNATION 


Column 1 
Columns 2-5 
Column 6 
Columns 7-13 
Columns 14-60 


Card Number 
Response Number 
Group 

Personal Data 
Response 


0 was recorded in Columns 14-60 for 
no response. 


APPENDIX C 

COVER LETTER WHICH ACCOMPANIED 
'THE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



APPENDIX C 3 05 . 

State of Wisconsm \ BOARD OF VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL & ADULT EDUCATION 


EUGENE LEHRMANN 

Si«i« Dlr«ctor 

4602 Sheboygan Avenue 
fAADISON. WISCONSIN 53702 


Dear Colleague: 

The Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Educa- 
tion has approved a research project to help determine tha goals 
and objectives of vocational, technical and adult education in 
Wisconsino The study is to be conducted by the Waukesha County 
Technical Institute under the supervision of Mr. Ilohammed Ao Malik. 

A study of this kind is very helpful in the planning of 
future programs to better serve you and the people of Wisconsin. 

YouT cooperation will be appreciated. 

S5.ncerely, 

/ 

/ 

Eugene Lehrnann 
State Director 
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SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
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APPENDIX D 


GOALS FOR THE POST-SECONDARY VOCATIONAL, 
TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION SYSTEM IN WISCONSIN 

JANUARY 1973 

Wisconsin has Deen and continues to be a leader In the delivery of post-secondary vocational, -technical 
and adult education. However, during the past several years continuous reorganization, increasing enroll- 
ments and expanding responsibilities have hindered a careful assessment of the quality of vocational- 
technical education in Wisconsin. We are attempting to measure the effectiveness of the Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education System (VTAE) in Wisconsin. 

To help us, we ask you to coniplete this questionnaire. It requires information about you and 
your opinion on selected goal statements relating to the , post-secondary Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education System (VTAE) in Wisconsin. You are asked to rate cdch goal (1) in terms of its desirability 
and (2) according to the priority you believe is now being placed on it. 

Please complete the questionnaire and return it to us at your earliest convenience. A pre-addressed 
envelope which requires no postage is enclosed for your convenience. 

Thank you for your help. 
DIRECTIONS: Mark the box !><] opposite each item that beit represents your answer. 


1. 

Sex: 

femdle 




male 


2. 

Age: 

19 or less 




20 - 29 

?U 



30 - 39 

3n 



40-49 

4n 



50 or over 

sD 

3. 

Marital Status: 

married 




single 

2D 

4. 

' spent my childhood: 




on a farm 




in a rural area (non-farm) 



in a small town-village 




in a small city 




in suburban area 


sU 

r--— an urban area 




Educational Level: 

high school or less 

less than baccalaureate 

baccalaureate or above 
Gross Annual Income: 

Under $ 4,999 

$ 5.000 -$ 9,999 

$10,000 -$19,999 

$20,000 or over 

I have taken a course offered by 
post-secondary vocational-techni 
since 1965. 

Vocational-Technical course 
Personal enrichment course 
General education course 
No course 


in 

in 

id 

n 

one of the 
cal schools 

iD 

id 

Ad 


DIRECTIONS: Please rate each goal (1) In terms of its desirabilitv and (2) According to the priority you 
believe is being placed on it by f/ie VTAE System. RATE EACH ITEM ON BOTH SCALES. 


DESIRABILITY VTAE CURRENT PRIORITY 


Most 

Very 

D«si- 

Un- 

V«ry 

Moil 

A. 

To Provide Vocational-Tech- 

High- 

Very 

Hi9h 

Low 

Very 

Low- 

ribl6 

detH 
ribt« 

rible 

-iMl- 

rible 

Utv 
dftsi- 
rabie 

unde- 
sirable 


nical Education for Initial Job 
Entn/: 

est 

pri- 
ority 

pr|. 
orlty 

pri- 
orlty 

prl- 
orlty 

low 
prl- 
orlty 

est 

prl- 
orlty 

□s 

□s 


□3 

□2 

□ l 

1. 

to high school graduates 

□<i 

□s 

□4 

□ 3 

□2 

□i 

□6 

Qs 

n* 

□3 

□ 2 

ni 

2. 

to high school dropouts 

Us 

□s 


□3 

□2 

□i 

□6 

□s 

□ 4 

□ 3 

□2 

□i 

3. 

to apprentices 

□6 

□s 


□3 

02 

□i 

□ 6 

□s 

□4 

□ 3 

□2 

Di 

4. 

to homemakers desiring to 

□6 

Os 

□4 

□ 3 

02 

□i 






enter the labor forc<! 







Ds 

C..h 


r]3 

ZJ?. 

Hi 

5. 

to high school students 

□ 6 

Ds 

D4 

□3 

D2 



CONTJNUPO ON NEXT PAGE > 
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DIRECTIONS: Plea^^e rate each goal <1) In terms of its desirability and (2) According to the priority you 
bolidve is being plaojd on it by the VIAE System. RATE EACH ITEM ON BOTH SCALES. 


DESIRABILITY 


Mott Vary OatI- Uiv Vary Mott 

dafl« daii* rabia deih Un- unda- 

rabia rabia rabta tirabia 

rabIa 



□s 

(□« 

□ 3 

□2 

□1 

Ds 

□s 

□ 4 

□ 3 

D2 

□1 

□s 


a* 

□ 3 

O2 


□s 

□s 


□ 3 

□2 





□ 3 

□2 


□s 


n4 

□ 3 

□2 


□s 



n3 

□2 


□s 

□s 

□4 

□ 3 

□2 



□i 

[3 

□ 3 

□2 

□ 

□s 

□s 

□ 4 

□ 3 

□2 

□ 

I — 1" 

r~is 

1 R 

{ — la 

n3 

□2 

□ 



□* 

□ 3 

□2 

□ 

□« 

□s 

□* 

□3 

□2 

□ 

□« 

□» 

D4 

□ 3 

D2 



13 


□3 

□2 

□ 




□3 

□2 



B. To Provide Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education to Maintain 
Employment or to Advance 
On The Job: 

1, to employed workers 

2. to underemployed workers 

C. To Provide Vocational'Tech- 
nicat Retraining: 

1. to employed persons who 
wish to change jobs 

2. to unemployed persons 

3. to meet the labor needs of 
new industries 

4. to persons planning to retire 

5. to veterans of armed forces 

D. To Provide General Education: 

1. in support of vocational- 
technical programs 

2. for college transfer program 

3. for adults to obtain high 
school diploma 

4. to persons who would like to 
learn to read and write (Adult 
Basic Education Program) 

5. remedial reading, writing and 
arithmetic in preparation for 
vocational-technical education 

6. for persons seeking U. 5. 
citizenship 

E. To Provide Speciat Programs 

In General And/Or Vocctional- 
Technical Education For Per- 
sons With Special Needs That 
May Prevent Them From En- 
tering or Successfully Complet- 
ing Regular Vocational And 
Technical Programs 


VTAE CURRENT PRIORITY 


sit 
pri- 
ority 

Vary 
high 
pri- 
ority 

High 
pri- 
ority 

'Low 
pr|. 
orlty 

Vary 

low 
pri- 
orlty 

Low- 
ast 

pr|. 
ority 

□s 

□s 

□4 

da 

f — n 
Lj2 

r 1 

□s 

□s 

□4 

□3 

□ 2 


□s 


O4 

□ 3 


□ t 

□s 

□s 

□4 

n3 

□2 

□ 1 

Os 


D4 

Da 

□2 


□s 

□s 

□4 

□3 

□2 

□ 1 

□s 

□i 

□4 

□3 

□2 

□ 1 

□s 

□s 

□4 

n3 

□2 

□) 

□s 

□s 

□4 

□3 

□2 

□ 1 

□s 

□s 

□4 

□3 

□2 

□ 1 

□s 

□s 

□4 

n3 

□2 

□ 1 

Ds 

□s 

□4 

□3 

□2 

Di 

□s 

□s 

□ 4 

□3 

□2 

□< 


□1 

D. 
□1 


1 1. for special groups that may be Pis 04 ^3 I I 2 

classified as socio-economical- 
^y, educationally or culturally 
disadvantaged 

1 2. for inmates of correctional in- O ^3 [~|2 

stitut»ons 

t 3. for handicaoped oersons (men- □« CJs C3« □3 O2 

ta\, Dhvsica', or emotional) 

CONTINUKO ON NEXT PAGE 
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DIRECTIONS: Please rate each goal (1) In terms of its desirability and (2) According to the priority you 
believe is being placed on it by the VTAE System. RATE EACH ITEM ON BOTH SCALES. 


DESIRABILITY 

Most Very Desi- Un- Very Most 

desi> deii- rabie desi- un- unde- 

rabte rabte rable desl* sirabte 

rable 

□6 Ds Da Da Q Di 

Ds Da Da Q Di 

□6 Da Da Q Di 

□g Ds Da n2 Di 

ns Da U2 Q □! 

□e Ds CUa Da Q 

□s Da Da Q Di 


□ s Ds Da Da 02 mi 
□s as Da Da 02 at 
□6 Ds Da Da 02 □! 

□ s Ds Da Da 02 Di 

□s Us Da 03 02 mi 

□s Ds Da Q 02 Dt 

rjfi Ds □4 D3 02 


F. To Provide* Personal Enrich- 
ment and Avocational Courses: 

1. to men and women preparing 
for the responsibilities of 
homemaking. 

2. for leisure time activities 

3. for consumer education 

4. for men and women to be- 
come better citizens, better 
members of the community, 
and better members of our 
society 

5. for individuals to better un- 
derstand themselves 

6. for individuals to think crea- 
tively 

7. for individuals to develop an 
appreciation for work 

G, To Act As A Resource Institu- 
tion For Individuals And Units 
Of Government, Schools, Com- 
munity And Private Agencies: 

1. to provide cultural opportuni- 
ties to the community such as 
plays, concerts and exhibits 

2. to provide career awareness op- 
portunities to students in sec« 
ondary schools (grade 9 - 12) 

3. to provide career awareness op- 
portunities to students in ele- 
mentary and middle schools 
(grade K ; 8) 

4. to provide leadership in de- 
veloping vocational-technical 
education in secondary schools 
(grades 9-12) 

5. to conduct research to deter- 
mine vocational-technical edu- 
cation needs in the state 

6. to act as the central coordina- 
ting agency for all manpower 
training programs 

7. to be an aggressive outreach 
ocency for extended services 


VTAE CURRENT PRIORITY 

High- Very High Low Very Low- 
est high pri- pri- low Mt 
pri- prt* orlty ority prt- pri- 
ority ority ority orlty 



□s 

□4 

□ 3 

□2 

□ 

□ 6 

□s 

□4 

□3 

□2 

□ 

□ 6 


□ 4 

□ 3 

□2 

□ 

□ f. 


□4 

□ 3 

□ 2 

□ 

□ 6 


□ 4 

□3 

□2 

□ 

□ 6 


□a 

□ 3 

□ 2 

□ 

□« 


□ 4 

□ 3 

□2 

P 

1 Ic 

1 — k 

1 Ia 

L_J4 

I |3 

1 \n 

1 12 

1 1 

1 1 

□s 

□ s 

□4 

□3 

□2 

□ ■ 

□s 

□s 

□4 

□3 

□2. 


□s 

□s 

□ 4 

□3 

□2 



□s 

□ 4 

□ 3 

□2 

□ t 

□s 

□ 5 

□4 

□ 3 

□2 


□s 


□4 

[□3 

□2 
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DIRECTIONS: Pteata rate each goal (1) tn tarms of its desirability and (2) According to the priority you 
believe \% being pieced on it by the VTAE System. RATE EACH ITEM ON BOTH SCALES. 


DESIRABILITY VTAE CURRENT PRIORITY 


Moit 

Viiry 

Oatl- 

Un- 

Very 

Mott 

H. It Is The Goal Of Post-Secon- 

Hlgh« 

V«ry 

High 

Low 

vary 

Low* 




dail- 


und9- 

eit 

high 

pri- 

pri- 

tow 

•It 


r«b(a 

ribli 

dotl- 
ribl« 

(Iribltt 

dary Vocational, Technical 
And Adult Education. 

pri. 
orlty 

pr|. 
ority 

ority 

ority 

pr^ 
orlty 

pri- 
ority 

Ds 

□s 

□4 

Da 

□2 

□ 1 

1. to provide tuition-free liberal 
arts education for college 
transfer 

{'Is 


rj4 

□a 

□z 

□i 

□6 

□s 

□4 

□j 


1 l> 

t i n n ^ t»f Of* Km > 1 oHiiPX^inn 

I 


L )** 


I — 1*- 


Ds 

Db 

D4 

nil 

1 13 

1 — I? 

L_J 1 

xo pr ovioo vucaiiunai-iui.rinictii 

education for the same tuition 
fee that the university chiuges 
for liberal arts education. 

I. .lb 

1 — \% 


1 la 

1 — Is 

i ) ' 

□e 


D4 

□ 3 



4. to provide vocationaWechnical 
education for a tuition fee less 
than the tuition that the uni- 
versity charges for liberal arts 
education. 

1, To Finance Post-Secondary 
Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion 3y: 


* s 

L34 

Da 

Dz 

Di 


Ds 

D4 

Da 


□1 

1. local property tax only 



□4 

□a 


□i 

□e 

□s 

□4 

□a 

□2 

D. 

2. state taxes only 

LIjo 


□4 

Da 


□i 

I — I 

D* 

r—\* 

1 J 


I- . J 


3. federal taxes only 



□* 



□' 


Ds 

□4 


□2 


4, combination of state and fed- 



D* 

□a 





eral taxes 







□s 

Ds 

04 

Da 

□2 

□ 1 

5, combination of local, state 

□ 6 

C.]s 

□4 

Da 

Qz 





and federa) taxes 

J. It Is The Goal Of Vocational, 
Technical And Adult Educa- 
tion in Wisconsin 







Ds 

Ds 

□4 

□a 

D2 

Dt 

1. to provide opportunities for 

Ds 

□s 

04 

□a 

Dz 

□i 




vocational-technical education 
within daily commuting dis- 
tance of every resident of Wis. 







□s 

□s 

□4 

Ua 

□2 

□1 

2. to provide financial assistance 

□6 

□s 

□4 

□a 

Dz 

□i 




for room and board for those 
citizens who do not live with- 
in commuting distance of a 
vocational-technical education 
facility 







□s 


□4 

□a 

D2 

□t 

3. to operate residence schools 

□6 

□s 

□4 

□a 

□z 



K. Please List Any Goals That Do Not Aopear Above But In Your Opinion Ought To Be Included In The List: 

1. — 

2. ^ 

THANK YOU FOP ^Ov- R ASSISTANCE 

o 

ERIC 


APPLICATION . ; 


a. estimating lumber in standing tree's 
. ' ■ ' • ' b. ostima'ting lumber in cut logs 

c. marking logs for sawing 

^ d, . making a biltmore stick 

Unit D: Protec t ing the. Forest ^ 

Probien^ Areas: 1,. Controlling forest fires 

2, Reco'g'niz'ing insects and diseases 

3» Recogai;? ing damage done by animals 


APgLT 
a./ d 


■ AP^TCATION 

designing and construct ing* forest fire 
prevehtio.n devices 

b. identifying utihealthy trees 

c. becoming a member of KVG (Xeep Virginia Green) 
d. 

Unit E: Growing and Marketing Christnps Trees 

Pcoblcm Areas: 1. Selecting sites 

/ ■ ■ ■ 

2. Selecting varieties . ^ . 

\ 3. Planting Christmas trees * 

4. Pruning and shaping 

5 . Harvest ing , ^ 

r ' 6, Tying and: market ing 

APPLICATION • ^ 

^. planting Christmas trees 
b, pruning ' Chr i stmas trees 


APPENDIX E 


LETTERS FROM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
EXPERTS CERTIFYING VALIDATION OF THE 
SURVEY INSTRUMENT 


iladison, Wisconsin 53705 
2707 Kendall /Uenue 
jiovember 2?. , iy72 


Mr. MofianTied f'alik 
Adriinisirative Intern 
VIAE District 8 
COO liain Street 
F^ev/auee , IMsconsin b3072 


Dear rir . Hal i k : 

I cjreatly on joyed m visit with you last v/eek. 

I appreciated tiie opportunity of reviev/ing the document 
v/hich you have prepared, the results of which may be used 
to chart future development of vocational , technical and 
adult education in Wisconsin. 

After carefully reviewing the document, I feel that it is 
a valid and constructive instrument for purposes of 
evaluation and future development. 

Sincerely, 



C. L. Greiber 


ek 


State of Wi 


\ 
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^^OAf-?n 0" VOCAT!O^ML, "ECHNICAL & ADULT EDUCATION 


November 30, 1972 


EUGENE LEHRMANN 


State Director 
137 EAST WIISON STREET 
AAADISON. WISCONSIN 53703 


Mr. Mohammed Malik 

Administrative Intern 

Waukesha County Technical iT\stituto 

800 Main Street 

Pewaukee, Wisconsin 55072 

Dear Mr. Malik: 

This is to confirm our conversation at WCTI concerning the analysis of 
your survey instrument. In my vievv the survey to be conducted with this 
instrument will be of importance to vocational education in Wisconsin, 
particularly in view of the populations that you will survey. I wish to 
point to some dif f icultie:^ in communication which you may encounter with 
the instrument in its present forrn. 

1. I am sure you are aware of the distinction drawn between general 
education and liberal education. I believe that the questions 
relating to this area ir. iten 0 are clarified in point 2 where you 
refer to college transfer progTwns . 'owevcr, it may be well to keep 
this distinction in mind when interpreting the data. It should be 
observed that in the minds of so^ne, our Associate Degree programs 
may be considered "transferable''. Wliile they represent merchantable 
knowledge acceptable in many institutions j the distinction between 
general education associat-:^d with technical programs and liberal 
transfer programs is an intportant on,e. 

2. In reference to item H, cos:: c:'^ post-secondary education, the concept 
"free" may be found to be ^.unbi i-.iuou-:, . Several variables appear to be 
grouped in this question i'icUKM.ng the concept of tuition, the concept 
of registration fees anc ':.he concept of course fees. In reality, free 
education probably docs nof. exist. This may need clarification in 
your questionnaire. 

3. In reference to your iten the probl'jn of income from consumable 
supplies, course fees, et:c., night be considered coipjiion to all five 
of your alternative met}v:'ds of funding, and cjuid be handled in your 
item heading, e.g. to zi-^:i:\'Zi: post-seco;:dary vocational, technical and 
adult education (i^^ additj.or to course fees and iiviscellaneous charges). 

I hope that these comments arc of help to you as you refine your instrument 

and pursue your study. I wisr^ ycu f.he best '..»r su-.-c^.'S^"^ in t.bi,s important project. 


Sincerely, 



Assistant Statj: Director 
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Mr • Mohammed A. Ma.lik 

Waukesha County TechnicaJ. Institute 
800 Main Street 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin 53072 

Dear Mr. Malik: 

I have examined your r e s e a i c: h i n t r u m c n I to deter- 
mine the goals for V o c a t i o n a I ; To c h i c a ] a : Adult Edu- 
cation System in W i :j c o r\ c i n n d v u I d like t u o u y <j e a t the 
following a d d 1 t i o n : 

1 . Section A . 

To provide voc at ional- technical education to 
handicapped per sox\s for initial job entry, 

2. Section O. 

To provide cenera 1 education for persons who 
need acditic:::.\:. skills like accounting. 

3 . Section F . 

To p r o V i d e p erso n 1 s n r i c h m f i n t or a v o c a t i o n a 1 
courses for ttcr approc ia t on of the arts, 

4« Section I- 

To finance po^i- 1 -sec o n d a r y vo c a t i o n a 1 1 e c hn i c a 1 
education by tuition only. 


Sin c c r e 1 y y c u r o ^ 

B 0. 'j' \ ^ ' - :■! c i p z c n ( / 

Vv A " c c r. bin. State S e rra t o r 


ERIC 


^CC^SSION N'JM^f^R: VT 100 74/ 


TITL?:: V'3r.AMnMAL "^DUCATrJN] ynuTH QPGANI ZAT I :jN workshop Fn« TH? O^Vt-LrPMEiMT 
OF CRITICAL THINKING A^31LITP:S, 


PERS.INM :.V0TH-]P: DYG^-^'-'T, f. HAPl.FS f3 . 


OESC^:PU:]^: ^bSFA:''T.H ^R(JJECTS; ^'^L F AU£KSH IP T'^AINING; HcYHUTH PROGRAMS; 

^voc^. T i jrra fDUCATioN; YCJUTH i :ad^^-s; yuuth; youth clubs; *conferfnces 


^DRS P^MCE: '^f AVAI LA^^LE IN VT-PfRIC SET. 


ISSUf: V.7N0.4{ 1974) PP. 618 


A8ST^v\CT: SUMMAf-MZED A'^F TM- OPFWATIONAL Pf^OCEDURES AND OUTCOMES OF A 
RESFA"'CH -FpriRT QFSIG^^ED TO : (I) DETERMINE THE EXTENT T(] WHICH FORMALIZED 
LEAOE^^SHIP ORHCPA^'^S AFF'^CT STUDENT SELF-CONCEPT AND CRITICAL THINKING 
ABILITIES, A'NiO (2) DFTEKMIN^^ THF EXTENT TO WHICH FORMALIZED LEADERSHIP PROG^^AMS 
GFN-^*.ATE LEA^PRSHID HEHAVIO"^. INVOLVED IN THE LEADERSHIP-WORKSHOP RGSFAOCH 
PROJECT ./g.-R^ SO^E 300 YOUTH OF RURAL, SUBURtiAN, AND INNER-CITY BACKGROUNDS 
SELECTf^D FROM ALL FIVE OF THE FORMALLY ORGANIZED VOCATIONAL YOUTH PROGRAMS 
nPER\TING IN THF c;TATE ilF OHIO. SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS WAS BASED UPON THE 
STUPE-ITS* AEILITI-S TO PROFIT FROM LEADERSHIP DE V E LO PM EN T-OR I E N f E 0 FUNCTIONS AS 
WELL AS ^Htl'^ ABILITIES TO PROVIDE AND EXTRAPOLATE MAJOR IDEAS FROM THE 
CONFERE'iC^- ^0 BE CA'-^RIED OUT IN TH=IR LOCAl ORGANIZATIONS. A SERIES OF 
QUEST lONriAn-S AOMlNISTEREO TO WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS AND YOUTH WHO HOLD "NO 
APFILI A-fj-j'^ WITH VOCATIONAL YOUTH PROGRAMS PC'OVIDED THF BASIC DATA UTILIZED TO 
EVALUATE THE F F P - f T I V EN i: S S OF THE PROJECT. FINDINGS BASED ON THAT DATA ARE 
INCLUOFO IN THE REPORT. 


INSTItIitiON NAM^: OHIO STATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION, COLUMPUS. DIV. OF 
. VOCi' TIHNAL E our. AT IO^i. 


SPONSORING AGENCY NAME: OFFICE OF EDUCATION ( DHEW ) , WASHINGTON, D,C. 



BtST CUl^V AValUbLL 


TITLR OF PROGRAM OR PROJKCT: 


Vocational Youth Leadarshlp Conference 
ProjecL Number R673 


^ 


APPLICANT ORGANIZATION: 


Ohio FFA Camp Muskingum, Inc. 
R. R. /M, Carroll ton, Ohio 


INITIATOR: 

(Principal Investigator) 


Charles B. Dyp;ert ( / ■ v / . - / ^- - ' /c . 
Supervisor of Youth Activities for the/Trkde 
& Industrial [Education Service, Ohio IJ^epaVt- 
ment of Education 614-469-2901 


PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

(If different from initiator) 


Karen Thomas 

Home Economics Instructor, Pickerington High 
School, Pickerington, Ohio 614-467-6554 


TRANSMITTED BY: 


Ruth Davis ' 



) 



Ohio FFA 

Camp Muskingum, Inc. 216-627-2208 

DURATION OF ACTIVITY: 

July 21, 

1972 - January 1, 1973 

PURPOSE OF GRANT OR CONTI^\CT: 

Research 

and Training 

JSE OF FUNDS: 

Research 

and Training Program 

TOTAL FUNDS REOUESTED: 

$14445.42 



T- 

o 
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IJESl COi-y AV7\lLAlit,£ 


Scitci I'Lru'inC of fv-lucat: i.on , nivLs ion of. ".'ocii t ir.r.ii I r.'li: jawion 

Ji'ly .1, ly/:! - January I. 1973 

The proble:n was baser! on the 'j:<tcnt to '/hich each group is a^/are of thrh 
otirer. Int:-:i'.<r-a tln^ activities ai*c 1 ir. LLei at th-^, local Icivel and rare at 
stat^' and national Icivels. Vocational students •co.ter pro?,ram3 and p.rad- 
uatG wit'p. siildon aver :;aLnin:<^ an unders Landing of the rolationships to 
t'vj? total vorld of ^'crk. Tho five vocat.'.Qp.al s^rvic'=is toad to withdraw 
into trvair own nLch^s and function as an independent educational effort. 

Additionally, r?.any of our students arc orone to accept: things as they are 
and xany tiir.es do not rjue^Jtlnn the events or our tir.e that are significant 
to the econo.^^ic grov/th of our nation. Tho students rust not only under- 
stand their role and the role of others in the occnc*-'ic growth of our 
cor.ncry, but also mist be ai)le to filter infori^ation concernln.ci; our 
r,ocLety and be.9;in to synthesl/:e this re-ova luaL-.:-! tr, : nkir.^^ into a sphere 
o5 total ur\dc>r^.i tandin^ or our cor.'pIi^v vorld of vnr':. 

Ti'i: 0:)jKr:'nvF:s o? this pr?ojrc:r i^vxk: 

to deterr.ins to what extent fornaLized loa:Utrsh,io pr02;rarns 
affect student self-concept and critical thin:--.in^ abilities, 

to deternine to what extent forinall^iod leadership pro-!;rar.s 
.i-;ene ra t e 1 ead er .ih i p behavio r , in to rr.s o ' ^:er.era t in^; :ib i 1 i t ie.3 
for y o : 1 1 h to e :-:h L b i t 1 a J. a r ^ h f. o in t h e c f : o 1 a r. d o :r,r. u n i t >* , 

i-^f:;:Ri?rro:- ov activitt:^s 

The leadership activities took place durin:; a four dav workshop planned 
for Jvily 21-'24, 1972, and included seven speakers on soecific topics. 
Student deiibaration and input follov/ed =?ach session. Appropriate 
leadership dynanics v;ere integrated with the learnini' se-jsion. 

:-VALI:A TI0:: TKCI'MIO Uf^S 

Mvaluat Lons involved student participar.t (and ccncrol ?croup) co:np.letLon 
o V. a s e 1 f - c 0 n c e p t q u e s t i. o n n a i r e , plus a folio * -up c e ?. z *n e r s li r v e y of the 
t u d e .1 1 ' s post - vr o r ' cs hop b •:: h a v i or in the s c h o o 1 a r. . : 2 o n-.rr. u r. i t y . 

r:o:;T:^ii^i,:Trr):; kducatio:! 

rf the exp-j- t it ions of th-.: wori'siiop /ir-: r-.et, t::e v-»I-ie to education could 
be reali.'/^ed iihrou^^h ir.pl-.T.entation of r-;LnrLlar a':tivirles in Americans 
K eh o o 1 y r, t en . 


PROGRAM narrative: 


The Ohio dopartr.ent of oducation, division oc voc:K.iDnal education, has long 
beoa accivci in the support o£ vocational, youth nccLviti'::3 as an iutergal segrnent 
cr tha learning process • The propo.-^'ad vor!-:shop is a ccn r - nuing cxtcnsiori or that 
involvar.ant , o[;£ering additional leadership devel6pr.ent opportunities, to further 
enhance this effort. 

THS PROBLEM 

During recent educational history, much concern has been idencified by behavioral 
scientists and educational psychologists, toward the studies of the educational 
process of the learner or student. Variations in the learning process have been 
recognized and education procedures developed to assist in the in>provenient of 
the teaching effort. Additionally, interest has been generated in the areas of 
school acxosphere and teaching methods as possible influencing factors on the 
quality of the educational process. Brookover(3) indicaced the lack of any nicijor 
attention given to the process of interaction between the learner and his social 
eiv/ironnent . Educators are becoming increasingly aware t:hat socialy and cultural 
differences among many students nay be a rr.or e important cause for inadequnto 
educational achieveir;0.nv: than student's intelligence level or improper use of 
recognized teaching practices, 

Hilgard(.lO) challenged the ivse of current psychological ':h:iori'c:3 of learning for 
e*. aJuating the school teaching-learning process while igTioring the influence of 
tl;e student's social envi ronnient . New inforr.jntion concerning individual differ- 
ences in learning anon,-^ st:u:ianc.s has^ indicated these differences may result 
from th.e ucay sociaj. v'-.nd psych.ological factors to v;hich a student is exposed. 
Tr^'jse d-ivo J.c nr.cn tr. hciva caused niany edu::ators to quescicn t;h*e previously accepted 
bvii«-':f that the ziost sif;.ni C ic^nt source;; of variance in school perforr.aace is 
student ability. Brookover ( 3) poir:ted out thai: many educational practices based 
up:^n th'i.s bi'.licr hav? b?.cn crv ticiT.o.d bcc^iuse they have failed to take into 
account th : Ptudent\s iecling of worth or esteem as inflco::ced by his social 
environment . 

TPie?.e leeling of self -esteeni, co.Tjnonly referred to as self -concept , have a 
defif'.ite hearing on acau'ernic ability. Fr}T.:ier(8) indicated that students wi^ose 
Tnotivat ioi:^ .md social identities are differoP.t have very different kinds of self-- 
concepts, \'a!uGii, ttA-a pcrspectivi^s and personality structures. 

ror the vocational student, nernon/jlity deveLoprnent and .valf-concept represents 
an i-iportant cloment i'n iiis atterq^t to succeed in the \ocr.tio:\ of his choice. Thu 
individii-il ^:i:lf -conco;^ t creates ar) :3chivVo;.ent level tc v;hich the student 
r ^nc.'ivc^^ 1.!^ po:-^>iihle. With thr- ercctu na t i nr: cP pcrjrjn 'i" tr ibutcj? and charavt. er- 
istics, the indiviciiiaj pi^e-derera'tnc-s his particular a<^h : evet^vint possibility and 
i. arelv ventcreo b'/vond. 



V:'ry l:.:r:.l.:, i.i any, ov:.-.:.f:v:o i-j av;Ul:ii)li^ coiiccirivLrii; proj'OsTis of I f-co:icopt: 
0.3 it .::..iLiv!wJ Uj v:)^mc :i>r:al /.luiuont. :i-:v.i-7L^ r , uluiir own (Icveloyu-U 

c^nC'jpc:; or :i!MlLt:v :\r:i varrl'i s.^nc C L;ni?i-i tilu: fcir ^jhat; a vocatioaal program 

"<ill i\oc glv..-* Lho rcc j^;M i. L Lon /.•.r.d .'.CuLlil; of t;!vj •r.onctir..:! hi-i^Pi actiool currLciiluai. 

C!:i^ch;:!r.-; . S^/tc: vOw:nL l.o:u:.L ci-iaCiiics I'col ch.ic innrolli:!^ in a v^-jcat ioria I pro^i;.ini 
"is ^Oi'i'jwhaii vi a cuirLi^Lii'.'.nt , by a v^uiJaace coMaselor or ;icr.'jo]. aurhorlty, bv.cai:L^e 
of p-j;s3ibli Lj-.v acacli'::iic c*.ch L-ji'^'^n-.c-'ac in tiie ?,c:ncrai curriculum. ThereL'ort^, the 
self-concept of cducatrioaal ability, idcntil: Led by a vocational studc-nt, coupled 
vita tihn feeling of being placed in an "easy" pcliaol onvirDnn'.ent , crearC'S a 
situation chat cends tu df.acourage achievci:?»en t . Mo3C students arc consistently 
prpssed for achievement. Those who choose vocational education sonietimes have 
rrris.sivlngs about their aspirations, satisfactions, values, and needs as related 
to the C'jllege-bound student. ^ 


R.r:VI£ W OF REL ATED IlESE^VRCH 

In the review of related literature for this study, there is r.uch evidence to 
justify a szv.dy of self-concept, but, no available evidence to indicate such 
activities in the area of vocational education. U'e need to assume that the 
relationship between self-concept and acadeaic achieverr.ent will closely parallel 
the relationships bet^/een student self -concept and vocational achievement . 

Previous research has established a close relationship between student self- 
concept and behavior. Brookovt^r (3) found tliat ^"acadcnic behavior or school 
loacning is LLr.-.ited by t:rj student^^ self-concept of i:is ability, and tliat 
self-concepts result fror-i the expectations and evaluations held by significant 
Gtlier persons as perceived by the student." T'nis concept of reacting to others 

io described by Sinith(lS) . 

Tho^e wi:o feel inferior do not trust or accept 
the::iseives but turn to the standards of others 
f o i: p,u i. d a r; c . Self- a c c c. p t at people i : r-. e 
per:-:onal values wtiich they crust to guide their 
behavior. . . . 

How we evaluate ourselves Is h.oavily infjuenced 
by how others evaluate us. Others evaluate us 
in part by the ir.::?or tance of th.a social position 
we occupy. 

Therefore, the es tab 1 i ^hnent of one's self-concept ii; a cor:ple>: proce^^s of 

•'crsoiMl evaluation of many contributing factors, i^orota(2) concludi^d that 

"an indiv.idual/;v life aeen to b? r^^ldcd by his outlco:: and attitude tov^ard 

bin e>::.:;tcnce and th-i: activities oi* oth-^rs. No one element can he described 

as the only i[iriuerice on per::o:Lul self -developnicnt ; while 5;o:::e factor?; have 

^ reatt-jr i:.;pact — there still exist;-; a multitude of s i-::n if i can t concept influences." 
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Ta pre-/iou3 c.:u^e3, aMa:T)L:iaC.LonH of a srudenr: sel E-inia,:^e r.s a liniitinp; 
ach LoviirrsGtic faccoc indicates i*i2aso:"io Cor ':ert:ain r>el:-c*.::r.:.:epcs by studeatis 
but y/i-v-rf little atco.ncion to c:l':e. tr^iat-nant: and improv^r.enr of student: self- 
TOP.ccp-:!y, (lirookov-ir (3) i ! 2p.':i r Lo^l the. nclvjol counsoior as a prjsitive 
lnflr.<viice fa«.:t:oi* co improve s^Jl^-ilr.a>v-- V'*iti\ very ri:n.lced succeBS.) Since 
no nany studies Indicate, tha criti-Jwii irr.por tanct^ of this ph/jaoaenora , an 
evaluacion of treacinent to deal with self-concepc devalcpr^ent should den^.aiid 
priority in educational development. 

V.'hile the role of the educational agency is to prepare youth for r.eaningful 
opportunities in a world of work that is undergoing constant tachnologicai 
change, the rolu of the educator to develop and grow with innovative tech- 
niques for improved abilities to create improved self-ccncep is also 
necessary. In this re9;ard Rigby(17) indicates: 

It Is reasonable, to conclude that (1) the educator's personal 
attitude rather than the methods he en-ploys has a larger 
impact on the student, (2) the quality of education must be 
s tren^^thened and made more personal, (3) emotional reaction 
must be replaced by critical thinking on the part of future 
students, (A) croaLivo ceachin.R; must be for' a world in which 
knovrledge will have advanced cc levels we cannot new predict, 
and (5) the trainin^-f, of leade.co m.ust become the basic strategy 
in the prepacatJon of youth for whatever r^ay come. 

Additionally J as educators be:^.in to understand the criti:al importance of 
scudeun reaction to the 5;t:rong influ.-:ince of. the evaluation of other indi- 
vicLials, metiiociii must be implemenced to insure positive ir.flueTicc rather 
than negative. Mar.lenn;ui(12) indicates methods to influence improving 
self -concepts ; 

Self-develop!::en t: ciud group intctraction effect chan^;3 in chese 
areas ... improving t':\c adolescent self-concept, his perception 
of rtiality and the options available to r.im, and his r.apacicy 
to mobilize him.self, take responsibilitv, and relate more 
positively to others. Group e:-:peri£nces reinforce ei-h other 
with the emph'-asis on human ruA-atlons, personal development is 
enhanced through formal classes, school psychology, famiily-life 
education groups, m.anaru'^ment of thrj/school itself, tutorinp;- 
oth.ers, and improving-; the nei^t^h/oorhood climate. 

As all factor.s are. considered > educational activities co enhance che 

J o I e s c t.*. n t ' s s c J. f - d e -/e 1 o pme n t m.us t be i m.p 1 ernen t e d to serve the critic .'i 1 
"i'-aiie" nee:is of youth. The developm.ent of a v/ell-rcunJed vocational 
p r • ■ } ■ r: v i 1 1 1 a r i o n - g o i n p o r 3 o n a J. < ^ e v e 1 o p i: i e n t a o t i v i t y i a s been c o n s i d e r e d 
hy 10 be. a meaning i'ul and succcSL-.ful attempt to produce positive 

s \ f - c o n c cr p t :o a, n d \ n o t i. v a. L i o n for -: i c. : i L l! v a i: n t . 'i* his is i : ? u a 1 1 y t r u w i t h 
th:j ap;;lication of sound motivational reachin>^ and leader^^hip techniques. 

?!iMaL doijormlnat Ion oi Dm-, ability ot thri proj;ram lo foscer positive 
Ss- 1 r~conct-pi.s rests w.i th th^j^ mo(;iv.:tional ahilitie:? C)f che instructor. 
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c. shaping CliYlstmas trees 


d, cutting Chrfstnuis txecs * » 

j_ . . e. preparing Christmas, yrees for tndrketlng ^ 

\^ f. selling Christmas trees * ^ 

Enterprise: Conservation 

Unit A: Conserving Wildlife and Their Habitats 
Pr^lem Areas': 1. Identifying fish and their habitats 
2, Identifying birds and their habitats 
<< 3,- Identifying animals and their ha*bitats 

APPLICATION . ^ ^ 

a, identifying fish, birds, and /or an iinal§ around 
their homes . 


Unit B: Controlling Pollution. 
Problem Areas: !• Controlling air pollution 
• 2o Controlling water pollution 

3« Controlling land pollution 
, APPLICATION ^ 


a a ^ identifying pollution around tlje community 
b, correcting pollution sources * 


Unit C: Managing Wildlife Populations 
Problem Areas: \, Stimulating popula^ons 


2. Propagating wH<ilife by artificial methods 
3« Understanding and obeying game regulations 


} t -;^.!'u:v^;;u. i! 0 vc\ l.f^ pr::-;!'! L . Fn ncitaal pr i.; r ^c-ci , cho vconl.s o ' • y^Jiitli ar tlvit. v?s , 
a"! :v'i nec L f L ra ! I v : J. lU: ' f i ^^ci , a^-vj ./ri^alL* or «-isA-o1.o::-; a foi lacLi t: Loa 

ror S'.^ii f- i :::ar;o ativ^t lop: K/nC arul to provide' .no : iva tioaal acuJ.v Lc Lcis i:u \:r'.r,l 
i ir. 0 r o w 'i • 1 y '\ I r: - c o n c c. 71 u i.; » T 1 1 -".i 1 w/ o\ t L f, 1 L i j i: *■> o P L h e r. 0. n f; i. o a ccl s c ll c U o j 1 >: a i*^ L a • d 
r.;any asp^jct^ of stiuclenl: moClvaLion but: only r;ow, !-'acIannan and Riy;by, evon 
r- ct ^10 1 G 1 y 0 ? n s 1 d e r e d y 0 u t: h r o li ps a y a a aid 10 stud a i: d ■/ -a. i o p la v nt, ? a r h a p -3 
f.-i.Ci Lnviiij^ t L,v;at:or.s xailad to i:cn:ogni;/j:i yor.i'a euitivit Ics a£i .^^IgniLicant or 
yern.aps they delihorately avoided th<v. sub;i..^CL hecaus;?. on the feeiuitj; of 
Ln-Jieaif leant i.mpa.ct on student need^ . In any ca^e, Lho almost total 
ab.itiince of ytud(:int organizationH a^^ a contributor to iniprove student r.eJ.f- 
conce.pt: isi in lay opinion a Scirious flaw in nany on the studies reviewed. 

Thi underlying rationale for this study i.^ that, if the functional limits 
of oneVs abilities are r.-^stricted by one*s oelf-concept and if the achieve- 
T.er.t levels of a vocational student can be elevated through application of 
iia lf~conce? t enhanceir.ent , then tha deliberate investigation of strategies 
to improve student self -concept would f^eem beneficial to the total success 
of a vocational program. In the light of little or no research concerning 
the impact of the personal leadership programs of the various youth organi- 
sations, a research study to determine the worth of these activities x»/ould 
also seen justified. It is iioped that the findings of this study will 
support the theory that personal leadership developrient , as denions t rated 
in or.^^anized youth activities, is a cultivator of positive student motivation 
and self-concept. 

OP.Ji -CTIV nS Or THF STUDY 

The overall objectives of the study were: 

1. To deterrr.ine if iir.proved student self-concept is generated 

by the application of fornalized personal leadership programs 
in select e d vo c a t i o na 1 p r og r aras . 

2. To determine if iT:ipi:oved student self-concept develops an 
jinpvoved vocational pro^^rarn-iTP.age or status as perceived by 
the instructor and/or employer. 

"\. To de^^ormine if iniproved self-concepts cause iir.proved 

abllitios and personalities as perceived by the instructor 
and/ or eip.ployer . 

4. To determine if improved student self-concepc will generate 
abili ties and in teres t in the s tudent carryin:^ the message 
of the workshop back to their home school and conKaunity. 
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1. :ipl?.i:]ftni- the .si:u:lv, aach vov:\t: iown'l ycy\['\\ orj-.;:*:*. t ion, (rururc. Farr.ors 
c: \:'v-rLn;i, iMih:;*"-! Koint-^Mk.cM';: or Aneri , H L^t:r i i-.*:- ? ~i:caui.oa Clubs o: 

r Lcc?., Voca t:.LOiial T.p.dii^s i:r La 1 Clubs ol: A.-ktLco , and tV:-:: (Jft'icci L-ducat: Loa 
A>jSuc* lacion) i'.elec ted s:i.:-:ty (60) mer.be^^J r-api-usenc i.n^^ a v jographical 
covera^.^Cf of the state of Ohio. The scudy involvewi 3'"'1' youiih, providing 
part icipanLs from rural, v^uburbaii, and innar-city fi:v."irc r.r.enHy . 

Hie students were chosed by the. State Department of Hzucation suptirvisor 
for each of the five organir:at ions , Stilecticn was based on the studtints' 
abilities to profit from such an experience and their ability to becorne 
a ijpokesrp.an for the workshop effort and carry the ther.e of the workshop 
back to the local school and con:nunity. Additionally, the students were 
sophomores or juniors (seniors in the Fall of the year) in order to realize 
a benefit from the study in terms of supplying youuh leaiers to implement 
locally initiated leadership programs. 

Two members of each organi?:ation were selected to provide a planning team 
of ten students. This team, through a series of spring planning p.eetings, 
designed the program and contents of the workshop. The issues selected as 
workshop topics reflected the critical issues f ac Ln$i -he. youth of the 
sevent Lcs . 

Vorkin?^ v/ith the student team were five (5) vocational y^uth advisors and 
a coordinatin:i; teacher (selected to head up tiie activit:£:s and events of 
the workshop). This planning committee, along with threu teachers, repre- 
sent Lng each of the five programs, comprised the coordinating and management- 
team for the workshop. 

The entire activity took place at the state FFA camp, Car.p Muskingum, 
located near Carroll ton, Ohio, in Carroll County. The camp had am^ple 
facilities and meeting space to provide a working envircT-ment for the 
workshop. 

Transportation for m.ost oE tlie workshop participants vas coordinated from 
Columbus, Ohio, because of its central location. Chartered buses trans- 
ported the student participants to the FFA camp. Participants living in 
northeastern Ohio were driven to the site by parents or teachers to avoid 
a needless long journey to CoLumbus. 

Trie specific content ol the x./orkshop involved the follo%^ing activities: 

1. The kick-off event on Friday, ^luly 21, 1972, wa:-: centered around a 
get-acnuainted program, to assist the students in -.d j -jis ting to an un- 
familiar environm.ent . This activity involved basic leadership 
techniques demonstrated by an individual recognized in this field. 
This event provided the basis for the rema nder of rhe workshop. 
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2. f:r:".:<.M!. uliLnhln;^ speaker, 

3. The next ricM:.ivlt:y concenura l:ecl on the rjniinas:^ of Ai^irlca, i^pi;ici.{:.L- 
cp.ll.y \\ow fiach vocuit Lonal aro.a eontr Lb'.: tes to the t-. :cnor.ic scatuo of 
ouv nation. T::',: Imp J r fnncc oi rlu; LnL-jr^-aoLiion anj '. a-rr)e rat '! Da of 
cha var.Loi.in ar-ja^, ar;ricuii:u;rc» , ho:uainal-.1 n^ , nar kc: :: in j; , industry, and 
buriini'.ss ii-i keep La?, APterica nuinoer one '..-ere d li^cu -.1 . 

A. T'ne remainder of the ivorkshop involved debating the critical issues 
of the day, specifically those issues which are considerad by youth 
to be tearing at the foundation of our American dreani. ;.-.ach issue 
was presented by speakers, BOTH PRO AMD CPU , with tir^e for tlie 
studentFi to question each viewpoint. The significant aspect of 
uhLs type exercise is to generate an atmosphere of critical thinking; 
to encourage thinking and judgment without emotion; to evaluate the 
issues and avoid being influenced by half-truths and innuendns. 

The students, after each presentation, divided into small ^^roups (rap 
sessions) to decide the best role for youth to adopc in relation to 
the issue. These sessions provided ample discussion to have the various 
groups provide youth-oriented recommendations to assist and help allevLate 
the specific problem. 

All issues vere discussed in terms of positive analysis and of their 
impact on Am;erican progress and development. The issues (selected by 
students) were as follows: 

1. Population, sex and V.D. 

2. "Forced" decision-making (our futures and fear of decision-making) 

3. Prosperity without war and peaceful co-existence 

4. Discrimination and prejudice 

5. Educational up-date (Are we "out of step"?) 

6. Legal gains for youth - our responsibility 

7. Leadership dynamics - How do we lead? 

Associated with the above v/ork sessions was ample recreation and sociali- 
zation to avoid discouraging the students with a.n over -burden of work. 

Additional inform.ation and discussion was initiated relative to the methods 
of implementing student recommendations at the local levels. These dis- 
cussions also involved the leadership needs of students participating in 
local implementation program.s . This aspect necessitated a r.otivational 
presentor to assist in generating enthusiasm as well as techniques to be 
used in developing local youth effort on the topics identified as .signi- 
ficant factors in Ar.erican developm.ent and growth (listed above). 

The above activities were also publicized as a segment of the youth 
participation in the plans for Am.erica^s celebration of nhe "Spirit of 7G", 
OMC nation^s recognition of 200 years of growth and development (see 
attached letter, appendix A) . 


Thc: ov.v!.uat: i.oa ot t:hc» proc^rjv,; oh j ectivcr^ '."/is a ivo-:n'..; :;7proach. Fir^it:, 
iMch st:udH:ir; c*i^-nlote^l n 1 1'-ccmccip r i ni-;r runien:: :•: tor:: !.:; ^ il" ciio . 

v.\;rl:.i;iop , croatiod th.^ a:n:o^-;p!ior.i l:or '^o').: ov'lf-conccy.: dov-/ ' o-:rnenc . A 
cDi'itroi t;roup of 300 studencs (v;!io \;cre id^juiCif icd by "^.-itir taucliers ahi 
1..:>Cc?.I loaders Ln vocational nrogranis without cho beniiifir of a vocational 
y*Ji.ich pro:iran cr organization), were selectOid to cc^.pl:::.-^ tri^ srr-.-::i .self- 
concept ins trumeat . 

The above instrument Included evaluation devices to tost for the ob.jectiveo 
deaJinj; v;it:h che students^ feeiinvjs or their social sratus related to 
participating in a vocational pro.^ram. 


Th.e second phase of the evaluation involved an anal'ysis of student 
reaction to the presenters via student recoD.r?.endation for youth action 
on each of the issues discussed. 

Also, a sei^rr.ent of the second phase provided a follow-up study to detenrdne 
if the workshop participants were able to exercise a .local leadership role 
in carrying out similar activities in the local schocl in tlie 1972-73 
school year. 


Tiie workshop participants were asked to complete the self-concept questionnaire 
found in che Appendi:-:, specifically trie self-concept questionnaire iden::ified 
as youth having youth club experience. This questionnaire was given to the 
participaats prior to any workshop activities on Friday, July 21, 1972, There 
was no information given the participants concerning zhe questionnaire or that 
an identical questionnaire would be given at the close of the coi>ference. It ■ 
sr.ould again be noted that the participants were giver, this questionnaire prior 
to any introductions or instructions about the ca::'.p experience. The general 
student attitude was son-ciwhat disorganized, reflec-ing their confusion and 
feeling of loneliness. (Most participants carae alone and were not familiar 
v/ith other camp participants.) 


After the camp activities, as a final effort, the same students were again re- 
quested to complete a self-concept questionnaire, i-Jentical to the qi.ies tionnaire 
given prior to the camp activities. Th.is activity occurred on Monday afternoon, 
July 24, 1972. As with the first ques c ionna ire , no specific icis tract ions or 
s igni f ic-f-nce v/as given to the participants prior to ::heir completion of the 
instrument . 


FTNDLXGS 



Cocaled :u'i:l a v::'a:^ of .10';, 6 -.'-.s c:a 1 'jti : m ? J . IvliLlv an in:; rovatn^'U L 
V.-1-.; not;'iN.U i i: vwuLcl bo d i I. :: icii IL Lo rol:tL.j Cmi.; i-";^r;;\' (ii rcr- 1: l.y Co Lh'^ 
('t:t.-:p L iv L L ! (.'S . As iii.l i r\i L: ctl , Lnv luil.L^il p re- :: i.^h^ I: ^ivari bi:^:f>!.L* tho [KirCi- 

.•::v:af; li "! lIu- .'-p' > ■ L!:.i : t y l.i r] !-lu' v.\>:';.s;..\' i i 1 1 . '^'Uk^ ccmfuiion 

unil d Li-;^)V;-an:.:.'.:i L i :.»n i.i l chat; i.alL.Lal o.r.i)osarsj i\n f.li" c»;ii.ld iu'ivo boon ['ar;- 

ciriLly rt'sp3n:wljlo i:c»r io\v;.'r nK'.ai. Add Lei vy:;a.l.J ^. , Uao r:-:.;. acL: iv i L i es pira- 
:;.^i:i::si:r:rd and tihc i-jraidonis bGcaiuc; h-jLtoi; a:y;vi.: InLod > a viatLiral more couitor tab l.a 
Eoi.'ling could have bean re3[)onsil.)le. for tbr' ii::proved i-'. rf ormanco on the f:olloi-/-i.ip 
nor.L-tG^^L atliviinis tared icnp.ed la l:c;ly aiTtor tho wor!:sliop activities. Tiiarefore, to 
;;.tato tliut thtj ac: t i. v 1. 1 i.e.r; of the canip i;erc-! directly rosponsib Lg for the improve- 
maat. , (an OMpected outcoinc-.) certainly these* extraneoiir, variables mast be considered. 

The collowlng Fall, Septeaiber oJ: 1972, the same type questionnaire v/as sent to 
students oi: vocational programs that do not [lave vocational youth programs. 
The sample ^ize was identical to that of the sample used in the July youth work- 
siiop. Hie teacher v/as asked to administer the self-concep l quest ioanaire e Tlie 
instructions to the teaclier also specified that an outstanding student should be 
the selected respondent. 

With a 82.5% response, the results were tallied and a mean of 203. S was calcu- 
lated. This mean, of course, was higher than the mean calculated for the workshop 
participants. hov;ever, since the instructors adr^.inis ter ing. the questionnaire v/t.*re 
cogni?:ant of the objective of the questionnaire and that the questionnaire could 
reflect his ability as a teacher, certainly his great^^r attention to instructions 
for the questionnaire could be expected. Unfortunately there were no controls 
possible to prevent this occurrence. 

Ivhile one of the objectives of this study was to determine whether a participant 
in an organized vocational youth pro£';ram [;uiy have a higher self-concept than a 
vocational student without trie benefit of a vocatioanl youth program, the data 
did not substantiate that hypothesis. Improved methods of data collection should 
he implemented to insure clearer research result's in any further studies. 

The concept of program image, the student's feeling of importance while en- 
p.a;-yin^^ in a vocational program, was studied using specific questions in the 
self-concept questionnaire. Questions checked student relation to pro- 

gram (vocational) image in their school system. The experimental group res- 
ponded with a m.ean of 11.324 for these questions. Our hypothesis predicted an 
improved program im.age because of the experimental group's participation in 
t'le vocational youth programs. The post-test for the experimental group re- 
vealed a mean of 11.729. While the increase is not statistically significant, 
t':vere was still an increase in reactum to nrogra.m status image — how well the 
student feels about his vocational program. 

The control group response Wcas very near the experirr.en tal group with a mean of 
11.690. However, the problem with the control group instrument being issued by 
the Local teacher m.ay also be a factor in explaining the lack of a significant 
difference between the experimental and control groups. 

The N number of students completing the questionnaire is listed below. 


(A) t're-test experimental group 

(B) Post- test experimental group 

( C ) y. a i 1 r: u e s t i. : i n a i re--- c o a t r o 1 g r o u p 


132 students 
174 students 
165 scudenL's 


I.::). nia La;;^ (S*/^ Apncmdix) vms -^rmt to Iho cc ap par l i.^.: i ■)an(:i? to f'la^^T^'^ 
ific d-.iiia rcl .vanl Lo tUiC i.f: Loas t*o con i nu'j Lho c •r;::.vLi"iO(l c:i:''.p concon':. Tiie 
qu'..'i> L* i onna I ro was d.Lri.K;* I cJ. to the {.'.ip.p l.oyer (if otudert harl ^r<i>..uatod :u-id v/nti 
^'!;::) L^d) or to th^.s t<.'ai:lu'L- (advis^ar) Lf rU-iKlont wp.a r?t:iLl. ia f.chool or not yot 
la.ip Lovv/d . 'Hil: quval. uai.-; in tiu^ i ua L laiin/at ru'.[i.h.'r.: Cfd .-v^ci. :Lc ia fo rm^iL i.L-n coa- 
c'.'jrniaig .stiuU:at aLf.irudc-i aaul per^.Toaa L Ll'v (L)i:^;aLiQa IJ) and v;hcii-hor s'.tudiait: had 
carried the mesMai^e oC the U'orkshop l>ack to the 6c\\o.^\. v:au:muiiity (Oiua-; L i ony 

15 and 2.1). Krom tha 17A final participants, 136 re.'.ponded to the foilow-iip 
quo .s t i o n n a i r e . 

Concerning Question (12), requesting InLOcmation abouc a possible improvement 
In student per.^onality and attitude, the follov/ing p ?:-eentaf;e;'3 v/eri} Kath.ered. 

(A) 32.35% of the respondents strongly agreed. 

(B) 41.17Z moderately ac:;reed. 

(C) 22.05% slightly agreed. 

(D) 3.67a slightly disagreed. 
(F.) .73% moderately disagreed. 
(F) 0% strongly disagreed. 

Seemingly, around 75% of the respondents noted an attitude and personality 
improveraent . 

Question (15) dealt with the hope that students would carry the workshop 
message into the community. Because of; the lack of actual data, must 
assurrie. that the following responses were solely the opinion of the person 
(teacher or employer) completing the questionnaire. 


(A) 

11. 

.02% 

atrongly felt the message was coninunica t-jd bacic to the 




home community. 

(B) 

35, 

.25% 

moderately agreed. 

(C) 

34, 

.55% 

slighLly agreed. 

(D) 

S, 

. 08% 

slightly disagreed. 

(E) 

2 , 

.94^ 

moderately disagreed. 

(10 

a, 

.08% 

strongly disagreed. 


There appears to be evidence that many of the students (in the opinion of 
the respondents) carried the message oE the v/orkshop back to the home 
community. The extent or method of: communicacing the workshop message is, 
of course, unknown. 

Question (21) specifically requested information aboun the actual set-up 
of a school program or seminar to communicate the message of the v;orkshop. 

(A) 10.29% strongly agreed such programs were carried out. 

(J3) 25.00% moderately agreed. 

(C) 39.70% slight.ly agreed. 

(D) 11. 26'% slightly disagreed. 

(E) A, 41% moderately disagreed. 

(F) 9.52% strongly disagreed. 

Vh i le i t may a p pea r t ha t s ome real e f f o r t '-^ v;e r c d i r en : e d z owa r d. s s t ud en t: 
workshops (within the school) to com.municate the .\.ll-C,):iio Vocational Youth 
I'/orkshop message, it is difficult to state tl^at effective and educational 
methods were implemented. Uaiv/ roispondents claim tn:2t v/orksiiops were held, 
but their impact is Jei^t to conjecture. 


if ore , it :*L."':nviti !: o;" llrin vtjar's \:o\'\<'[nri will be (!ovO':od ncfiu'l pi:o}';rani 


co:;T-i rBUTioN t o i-nrcATTOM 

Tu lafcnsive ieadershtp Gl:foL*t:s do briEie, ab!")ui: improved act: it ados and 
ah LI i ties, then the conscious GfforL;^ of our school system co IniplciTie.nt 


5Lrr.i;iar programs (within present ^pm-riculu:;is) would see3 significant. 
Likcv;ise, if the student self -concep ts can bid elevated through appli- 
cacion of positive and encouraging teaching techniques that tend to 
create an enthusiastic ^7ichool atmosphere, then the Investigation of 
teaching techniques and teacher attitudes nay need to be dealt with in 
our teacher education efforts. 

Since leadership activities (as offered by the various vocational services) 
are purported to provide those conditions conducive to inp roved self-- 
concept, then this study should reinforce uhe feel in?, of the authors of 
the 1963 Vocational Act tViat the vocational youth clubs are indeed a 
valuable segment of the learniniv; process. If indeed the youth clubs — via 
Icadersh.ip training; — is a positive approach to student personal develop- 
ment, then thi:-; study should provide ample evidence to increase our 
e-M^nasis on these vocational youth activities and provide appropriate 
teacher education to allow the vocational instructor to become the m.oti- 
vational force behind ttie successful youth club effort. 



s 
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(A) Dr, rlwirl RanLiior - [:*:-;ceutivo Sc^crctacy, Ohio FFA. 
kiltie y-cMi*.-: I'Xi)'..' i" 1 muco \:lt\\ O:\io f)i\o:.irc::iont of Ed- 
ucation Lp. youcli wock and isupe.rvlslon or asricul- 
turc education pro^raiu:}. 

(d) Adel M'i'fgcl - State Advisor, Ohio FHA, Three years 
e>:p«:i r LoncG wLtl; Ohio Departcnent o£ Education in 
youtli work and supervision of houe economic educa- 
tion programs. 

(C) J.V. Weatherford - Acting State Advisor, Ohio DECA. 
Eigh t years experience in the supervision of distri- 
butive education -/ro^jranos. 

(D) C.B.. Dygerc - Asfjoci-i^tion Director, Ohio VICA, Six 
year^; cxpurieacj ia ycuch r/ork and supervision of 
trade and industrial education prograzns, 

(E) Don rotter - State and National Director of OEA. 
Seven years experience in youth work and supervi- 
sion oi business education programs. 

p p.oji:cT niR r cTOR 

Karen Thonas - home economics teacher, Pickeringten 
Hlc;h School. i~our years experience in youth work 
and two years experience in coordinating sLatewide 
youth events, 

A DULT YOUTH TllA DKRS 

The follov/ing yoiich I-jadcV.s arc all teachers of vocaticaal 
pro;;',ram3 aiul actinr, as local vocational youth advisor, as 
well as :icLl:i:^ in state capacities with their respective 
youth organ L^aL ions . 

(A) Ralph. Miller - Mon.ti^omery County JVS 
Air CniidLtlGniiu^^ Ra f ri ^era t ion (VICA) 

(B) Curt Tyler - Kastiarid Vocational Center 
Dra[tip.g (VICA) 

(C) narh:».r;i Keckltjy, P.juI C. Hayes Technical School 
Cosna:c-}oi:y (^/lUA) 

{[)) i.:\wri--oo R:irt;^3-y - Twin Valley High School 


AgL* Lculturc (FFA) 

(?) Buddy B'eesisr - V^iyiios i: io:Ld~Go-;:ien Hi^h School 
Asrlcultura (FFA) 

(G) David Dcr.ningcon - Cincin::at:i Public Schools 
Discribut Lve Educaciop. (DLCA) 

(H) Jia Clceson - Dayton Public Schools 
Di5t:ribut:ive Education (DECA) 

(I) Jim Tyder - Lina Public Schools 
Distributive Education (DECA) 

(J) Karen Futtier - Wayne Trace High School 
Hooie Ecocioziics (FtIA) 

(:<) Linda Madaffer - Anna High School 
Hocie Economics (FHA) 

(L) Penny McCarthy - Barne.sville High School 
Home Economics (FtiA) 

(:■[) Claire Lynch - Aasonia High School 
Office Education (OEA) 

(::) Pat Zugcie - Alllanco. HL^h Sch-K)! 
Office Education (OEA) 

(0) Donna Courtney - Wc-st Carroll Lon High School 
Office Education (OEA) 

STUD ENT YOU PH L EADE rlS 

(A) Tim Zink - Wor^t Carrollton (VTCA) 

(R) Vickie ."^hilt - Dayton (OEA) 

(C) Teret:a Goldsberry - Picker i i^gLon (EMA) 

(D) Cos^.nie Young - Canton (OEA) 

(:'.) Dennis Hoifuian - Ravenna (DEC\) 

(D y.':ii\C ^*eL::s - Drad(:<n:d (EPA) 

(C) H-jverly Klakley - Iniivliton (E7'A) 


(f.) !)-ivo l-irnalian - Urban.i (FKA) 
(J) Kov«u:s - i;aL':' m 

c-:::s'';.ta:its 

Anproprlauci spo-aUers and conaulcant:.^ vr-ijve utllizofi i:i t/.o 
pr.?.sent:at: Lon :md d L«ciu.i:J i.ou of the vario;.'..-i topics. "u: 
individuals wgcc selecto.d on the bayis o: thcLr kr.D'<.'l .;i i^e 
a'^.-l recognition In the particular ficild pertinent to t:'.e 
di.icus5? Lon topics . 

FACE LITIES 

5i'?cauf?e of the nature of the workshop and the aae of the 
participants, a facility that provided both recreational 
nrea^ and a casual setting v;as selected. The statu T7A Camp 
*\u3kiny;u'.n was the facility used for this effort. 


Or^^anisa tion Structure 
All-Ohio Vocational Youth Or^'ani^iatior, '.'orV.shoD 


! Dr. 5'. 


FFA 


Kantnerl 


FfiA I 
A. Rlo^::elj*' 


i DKCA 
'~] J. W V/eather 



^] C. '.:yt.;ert,'' fp. Potter 


I Prc;;ecc Coordinator: 
f ■ fx r n T h o a 3 \ 



10 Youth 
Leaders 


? a r 1 1" L D -1 a t 


ERLC 


— Tpapplng of l^t17^^sanlmal:s — 

• ' 5 . Tagg ing an ima i s , . b ir d s , and f i sh 
6. Controlling predators 
7» Recognizing d^eases and pests 
APPtlCATION 

a. trapping rabbits and fish 

b, tagging pigeons 

, c. building wildlife shelters 

d • building wildlife'^feeding'^pa-tches 


Enterprise: Outdoor Recreational Area Opportunities 
Unirt A: Maintaining Camp Grounds and. Parks. 
Problem Areas: 1, Maintain!^ rest rooms 

2 • Maintaining refuse^isposal 
3, Checking water supp-lies 
4', Maintaining cooking facil:^ties 
5, Caring for park or campground arera 
APPLICATION 
. a; testing water 

b. cleaning up a campground ^ 

c. taking, a camping trip 
j d. 

Unit B:. Operating and Maintaining Hiking and Riding Trails 
Problem Areas: I. Marking and clearing trails ^ 
^ 2. Bridging creeks or ravines 

3. Constructing rest rooms ^ 

4. Developing safety habits- 

21 


9 



\pp,! ira:K: C)r:^an I :m i(Mi: ,^ .J::^^;iJjjL.^-::!,:;i jji^^ 

''rojiOriod bovv i.aninj; -ind Ending Dates :Julv 2L, 1 972 :hrGu:.^h .Jaauary 1973 


Catf.^.rf^ory of BucU^ac I 

1 O 7 1 O 7 

Federal Local 
Funds Funds 

1 

[ TMtal 

1. Personnel (position titles; percent 
of time on project and yearly 
salary; Cor consultants, nunber of 
days and rate) 

$5,233.00 $1,573.00 


2. fcployee Benefits (itemize bene- 
fits such as social wsecurity, re- 
tirement, prcup insurance, etc.) 

■ 


3. Travel (in and out-of-state for 
re.r^ular and consultant personnel; 
fares and/or mileage at allowable 
rate; nunber of days per diem and 
rate) 

$8817.11 

• 


4. Supplies and Materials (describe) 

i 

$395.31 


5. Communications (itemize postage, 
telephone, etc.) 

' 


6. Services: 

a. Duplication and Reproduction 

b. Statistical 

c. Testing 

d. Other 

■ 

t 


1 1 

7. Ffnal Report (fifteen copies) | ' 


1 ■ I 
8. Equipment (rental; small, essen- | 

tlal ite^ms may be purchased if ] • j 

less expensive) . \ ' \ 



9. O'her Direct Costs (itemize) j 

10. Indirect Cost (if any, give baois 

on v/hlch local overhead is computed, 
who estahlish.ed tlie rate and ^'hcn) ! 


n. Total j$I4,445.4 2; Si, 573. 00 j 


ERIC 


3t:it:uf:> of Vroposai: 

y^ew :< Revision Supplement Continuation 

If this is a rosubmisGlon or an extension of a previous proposal, provide 
the identifying inf orn^'it ioa as may pertain: 

1. If this or a si:r.ilar proposal has been submitted elsewhere, give 
details. 

2. If this is a proposed extension of, or addition to, a previous or 
current project supported by the U.S. Office of Education, give the 
bureau and the grant or contract number of the related support 
instrument. 

3. If there has been any previous corjiiunLcation with a bureau of the 
U.S. Office of Education on this proposal, give the name of tfie 
staff rueniber concerned. 

4. If this proposal is a resubrriission of a previous formal proposal, 
give the bureau proposal number ar;signed the ori^.inal proposal 
and d-?-3cribe the major revisions vhich have been made (this does 
not apply to preliminary' .s tateniCin ts submitted for inforrnaJ review), 

5. If any of the primary personnel have a current or uncompleted 
project with the Office of Education or other agency, an appended 
s tate-.'^ent should indicate the status of the project, the amount of 
time d.::voted to it and the relationships betveen the current and 
the* prnpo55od project. 

6. If any of the personnel have coinpleted a research of development 
project supported by the Office of Education, give information to 
.identify it; if findinr^s of the previous project are related to the 
current proposal, sumitiariiie them briefly. 


Dat:j Transmit te?' : 


VOCATIOMAL YOUTH 
WITHOUT 
YOUTH CLU3 EXFERIENC 


VOCATiOMAL YOUTH STUDY 

INrRODUCTtON: 

With the current interest in the neocl to assist students in im- 
proving their tfn'n.king about themselves, the Ohio DeparL'*nent of Educa- 
tion, Division o.f Vocational Education, is conducting a study to deter- 
mine how vocational students view themselves. You can assist us in 
this effort by answering the following questions as honestly as possible. 

The ansv/ers are confidential and v/ i 11 .lo t be shared v/i th anyone. 
The quest iona i res will be retained by the researcher and v/i 11 not be 
given to any person or agency. ^ 

Your assistance in this valuable study is certainly appreciated. 


Please fill in the follo'wing information: 
Check your training area: 

Agriculture rlorne Economics Trade S Industry Business 

D 1 s L r i bu t i ve Educo t i on 

Age: 1 15 16 17 IS Older 

Sex : Fe.TKi 1 e Ma 1 c 

fiave yuu ever been an officer in any club or organ i ::at Ion? 
Yes No 


ERLC 


MY i.;:i.f 


PIv-j-;;: c'rnck only one ro.;;:o.ii;j for Odch c;;;-:? c ; an . 
MOl/ SATISriEO Af:: YOU MlTr'i T^i: V/AY YOL:;^ ^iO;;Y L-'O^^i? 

^.'\ ) E X t r 'jrAO I y :.i t. i sU e ci . 

r>) Quite sati'jfied. 

C) So;iiev/fm" so t: i fi ^" i oJ . 

D) So.vie'.vha t d i sso t i s T i od . 

c)i Qu i te d i ssci I: i sf i ad . 

^r)i Extremely d i s sa t: i 5 r i ed . 

2, V/aight; 

A) Extreme ly satisried. 

^B) Quite SDCisFIed. 

C) Somewhat satisfied. 

^b) Sowiewhat dissatisfied. 

^E) Quite dissatisfied. 

F) Extremely dissatisfied. 


Hai r 


A) 

Extremely satisfied. 


Quite satisfied. 

~~c) 

S o<i!ewh at satisfied. 

~~n) 

So.T.ev/ha t dissatisfied. 

" E) 

Qui to dissatisfied. 

F) 

Extreri:ely dissatisfied 



A) 

Ext renie 1 y sa t i s f i ed . 


Qu i te 50 t i s f i ed . 

0 

S o.ue w h a L s a t i f i e d . 

0 

5o:n?.whcT» t d i :i t i s f i ed . 


Qu i te d i ssa t i 5 f i ed . 


Hxt rene] y d i ssa t i s f i •■;d 

E a r r> : 


A) 

Ext re:ne 1 y se t i P i ed . 

3) 

Ou i to sa t i 5 f i . 


5 o / h a L a C i f : e d . 

D} 

So;::-v<i)a L d i s sa t i i f i cd . 

"E) 

Qui di :;sat i ied. 

_;f) 

Ex L re.'^e 1 y J i s s a t i s f i cd 

Nose: 


A) 

Ex t : e;ne 1 y sa h i s f icr! . 


Qu i I e a !: i s r i cc! . 

"0 

So - jwiia t sa r i ^ f fed. 

"U) 

no-'--v.'t.-; t d i a (. ! f i od . 


Q;j! l>\ d } a t i ^ f 10 ! . 


r .■; t f ••r:-.j 1 y d i L i j 1 i .^d 


ERIC 


_M Ext ft:":-,: 1 y s r i : ^ \ j j . 

C ] S o::vi ,-/n o c r. d L i s t" i li . 

0 ) 5 c::: s.-ir\ m d i :^ : i i o d . 

;Z) (^u i ce d i s'j k. i f i t -t i , 

r) [:xcrj:v>:!y .J i • t i s ri cd , 


■Jo 

_c' 
''■•) 
"~V; I 


! 


5o:::c^'.vh-r d ! ^ .i L i f i c:d . 
Qu i te : i i. '^^ : : 5 f i ijd . 
Lxzr-? civ d: iof if:!d , 


To-:t;h: 

15. ficir.ds: 

A) 

Ex.c rLjiiie 1 y sa L i s f i ed , 

• \ 

r^J 

E A t r er 1 y i ij c i s f i cd . 

3) 

Qu i 5ii t i 5 f i od . 


Ou ) te sa : ! s r i ed . 


SoMev;hat s.?. 1 1 f i ed . 


bo ."ev/na t Sd : i s r i r:a . 

0) 

So;v.ev;na I d i s s a t: i f i cd . 

" Pi) 

O. . J c: 'V ! ) cj vj I :> D a c I S J 1 O . 


Qui :e d i sso ?: i s T i ed . 

~E) 

Qui te diisiitisf ic-d. 


cxtreiusly dissatisfied. 

_F} 

Extremely dissatisfied; 

Voice: 

16. Legs 

and ar.k 1 as : 

A) 

Extreme 1 y sa t: i s f i ed . 

A) 

Extre.-nely satisfied. 

B) 

Qui le satisHcd. 

•■ B) 

Qui ce satisfied. 

0 

Sorr.ewna t sa t: i s F i ed . 

0 

So.Tjewhct sa L i s f i ed • 

" 0) 

Sornev/iiat d i s so t: i s f i ed . 

~D) 

So.T^ewhac dissatisfied. 


Out te dissatisfied. 

E) 

Qui te dissatisfied. 

F) 

Extremely dissatisfied. 

F) 

Extre'r^ely d issaclsf ied. 


10. 


1 1 


12. 


Chin: 

■"3) 

J') 
' E) 

■ F) 


Ex tremel y sa t i s f I ed . 
Qu i te sa t i s f i od . 
Somevvha t sa t i s f i cd . 
Sonewha t diss a i ^ f i ed . 
Qui te dissatisfied. 
Ex t rem 1 y d i s s a c i s f i ed , 


Co;::plexion: 

f\) EKtre.iely sncisried. 

" j) Qui te satisfied. 

__C) So.T^e'.iha t satisfied. 

Sor.'.ev.'nat dissatisfied. 
^ J) Qu i te d issa t i sf it:d . 
F) E.-'; L rc-ne 1 y dissatisfied. 

C/jral i facial attractiveness: 
rs) Excreir.ely satisfied. 

o) Qui te sat is f i-jd. 

) Soniewl] at s a t i S f i Ofi . 

D) Sonewhnt dissatisfied. 
"3) dissa t isf i.:d. 

"3^) Extre(::-ly d i s t i f i od . 

S!x:?'j i dors : 

A) Ex t r 1 y s a t i s f i e d . 

"[jO Q^;i sar isf led. 

"Jc ; So^'V.?.;h:i t sa t i s f ic i . 

n) S r-' h .1 1 d i ^i^* a t i !" i f!d . 

:• ; ! • d i s t i i ; . 

r) Extr.::.ijly d i s ^.lui si" ied. 


17- Feet: 

_A) Extremely satisfied. 

BV Qui te satisfied. 

C ) 5cr.:ewh?: c satisfied. 

0) Son-ev/h - 1 c i s sa c i 5 f i ed . 

c) Qu i te c i sse: i s f ! ed . 

F) Extrerr.ely dissatisfied. 

1 3 . Genera 1 rr.-j s c ; a :on e o r deve 1 opfnen t : 

A) Extre"^z;iy satisfied. 

3) Qui te sa: isf led. 

C) Sornev/hac sa : i s f i ed . 

u) 5c."-.ev/r. -it d i 5 sa t i s I" i ed . 

E) -Qu i te d i ssa : i s f i ed . 

F) Extremely dissatisfied. 

1 9 . Overa 1 1 body appea ronce ; 
_A) Extrerreiy ^^atisfied. 

B) 0;;i t:e SBt: is^ied. 

So:::ev;r:::t satisfied. 

D) Sjnc;whnt dissatisfied. 

E) Q:: i te c ! i a t i s f i e :! . 
F ) Ex t re.-.e i y diss a L i s r i ed . 

2 0 . V/ ! \ v: n V' 'J ^ --^ c n i ! d (one to 1 ?, y ears) ^ 
d i i.! y c u r p e c r s ':m k e f l: n of you or reject 
yoj \i.)r ar.y asp-ct of your physical appear- 
a. ice? 

Viir f re:;':e:^ 1 1 y . 
r;":..i 
j:) So:-^e:. i: es . 
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-c-r-; r OvJ Sf Kul a ro you i L li 2 / , 

S.K i'^f !•?'.{. 

0) : '-j i s s 3 c i T i ed . 

H} \'': ry d i :\ ;a L i j f ! / J . j 3 . 

f*) 'lu : L'pp 1 i c. j!, I . 

The lop r'j:ig (l;) represents 

th'-i icj-ja! , happy . 1 i The 

bottom (1) repre:.ent:5 the 

v/orsn possible life. Indi- 

coco which step you Feel you 23- 

now island on. 

•'( 

_3 
_2 

23- On the sarr.e ladd-sr, indicate 30. 
•where you exp'sct to be when 
you are 30 years old. 
__5 
_k 

liov; ofnen do you d i 1 i !:e your- 3^- 
self? 

/.) V.-ry often. 
'^_J.} r.ii r !y or Hen, 

_C) :iO:.*.er. i::'e5 . 
^0) Rarely. 
E ) r e c i: i c 1 y fv:^: ve r . 

75. :-n you ic.lk \o fron!: of n 

cL":ss or :,*roup of persons of 3-- 
y.>ur r.'n nov/ friqiu Ciied 

CO yo^.: u r«e • 1 1 y f e -5 ■ ? 
/O V:::r/ f ^;:;hte >e:l. 
0) F.j i r ! y f r i uorico . 
Slighniy fri^hie-ed. 

D) iOt very i" r i U;:. j'J . 

" MoL e l ell f r i gh toned , 

/. S . f ' ■ .V l: r e « ; •/ o T c I r h • .i c :% o n i e 3 v - 
Ui./ cli.^ p. ye'j I. v/I ! 1 
i up lu yo.i ri.t:.i:. .'eL yoi;? 

/■^ Very • i ..'e:ir: , 

Con^: 1 u.*: jb ! y e.** ^ ; ^ ien i; . 


r:.:.v.-y ofi:e:i ec: you fejl se ! f consc: i uus V 

/• J V/ry o:' Cen, 
l!>} Cu\ i r 1 y of tt;:) . 

C) !lo.-e c i . 

? r ■)C 1 1 ce I I y n-ver . 

:i-:w ::jr-j of yuw;*L;i?lf do yon f e-; ! 

o;::: ^ : r.'r..:ero? 
, _ ' ) •* y ^ • ^-^ ^ * "V self. 

2) Co 1 3 i 'Je r..ib i y sure of nv/self. 

C) SorcwheU sure of myself. 

_^D) floe very sure of nyself. 
E) ,\'oc at ell sure of myself. 

How con fi den" ere you that your 
S'jccess in your career is assured? 

A) Very confident. 

o) Cons i der -^b 1 y conf iden t . 

C) Scrpewh -K conf i den t . 

D) iNot very confident. 

E) Not ot ail confident. 

Ho'W ofren do you v;orry about how 
v.-ell you get along with other 
pe rsons? 

/^) Very often. 

^B) Ff;i rly often. 

C) So.re I i rres . 

^D) Rarely. 

^E) Practical ly never. 

Hcv; of ion do you I'^eel th^^t you have 
h-Dndied yoLirself v/c 1 1 0 soci.al 
go ther ; n:;? 

' A) Very often. 
Fe ! r 1 7 of ten . 

C) SO'^ec ires . 

-S) f:c:re]y. 

Ji) Practice I ly never. 

hov/ ur:cor)for Lob I e iii':: you ivhen you 
^;':ert cunv.-^ riia t i ons i th persons you 
do:^' t kr;-.:v;? 

A) Very u-;eG^ifor tab ! e . 

[ [?) r:i te iy unco::: for t^ib I c . 

_C) Si;^;i-;:ly unc\; :; To r t cb 1 e . 

0) liot very unco.iifor tebl e. 
_E) Nor at r-: 1 1 uMco'-.."ortable. 

0 '/ c r 'J 1 ! . f . o / s *- : r c! o y 0 f c I 0 b out 
y.:'tr .:bi 1 i t^ie^? 
I A) Vf : y vir-. 

C) ::'5C I • 1 i \»':re .. 


; . : • i C I o n o i" i i;:. )u c .\\)C':. I n o :.: r 
•^ 

A) S L ro;i.] 1 y cr.j rrjij 

;iodoi"o I y o^jI Cj 

SI i.jhtlly 
^0 3i i^^^t ly t!; -.. . :: 
E) Cfur.'j I y i rcj 

35', 3:! in;] cj vocalioMol stud-::ni: 

givtis r:o status in our school. 

_A ) Strongly o G r^j e 

^B) liodero. i.e I y agree 

C) S I \<_]ht: ly agree 

D) S I ight ly disagree 

^E) 5 c rong 1 y d i sag ree 

36. The vocoLional teachers are 
v;el ] liked by the other 
teachers in my school. 

Pk) 5 1 rone; 1 y ag ree 
_ B) Moderately agree 

^C) Slightly ag ree 

^D) S 1 i vgi^t 1 y d i sag ree 

^E) Strongly disagree 

37^ Ccnpared to thci other students 
in the school, I constdj;r my- 
self core intelligent. 

A ) S t r on g 1 y a g r e e 

B) Moderately agree 

C) Slightly ag ree 

_D) 51 ight ly disagree 

E) Moderately d i s.^gror:: 

^F") Surongly disagree. 

33. Co.:ipared to the other stiid-.'mts 
in th'ri sctiool, 1 consider r.y 
:>r:l r no re I i kaab 1 a . 
A) S c rong 1 y ag rr?e 
3 ) Mod .fi r a c a 1 y a g r e a 
"3) -"^I ight !y ag.-ea 

D) 5 i i gh L ly d i ^ agree 

E ) Mod r a t e 1 y i \: ag ree 
F) Strongly d 1 -^ag re-r.' 

3?. In g-::n'.iral , I find it; d i f f i - 

ci.: 1 {. to r-alaL-a v.-r.^ II ro persons 
ol" the r.ar:e sex. 

A) 5 I i'Ong i y agr\^e . 

f;) Mo:;:rot^:ly :':;rn:--. 
"'jS) Slight ly ajr--:-!. 

{■) S I i t 1 y : - n-: rvj;j . 

y. ) ::*) ; ..s" J : • ! 1 / d i ■ :-..:o . 

r) S-ronjIv d i •;/:gr 


•fO. In qjn.erai, 1 find It d ! F f i cH t CO 
reli:-.! V. •.:lt :o ;vjr:"::Mn.s of the ar».",n- 

■i ' ill:. ^ " • 

_]A1* 5 : ron .;; I y agree 

0) M.o-':*.- j:e 1 y agree 

^ I i jnt 1 / agree 
^0) S ! i g h : 1 / d i s a g r ::e 

Ma-:era:ely 'disagree 

r) S Lrcng !y d I sagree 

^! . Conpared to r.jy fellow students, in 
my school ab i 1 i ty : 

A) ( an the b-iSt • 

S) I a.-n above average 

^C) I a p. average 

^D) i an belov^ average 

E) I an the poores c 

^^2. Do you think you have the ability 
to complete high school? 

A) Ves , def i ni cely 

^3) Yes y probab ly 

C) Don ' t know 

^D) Probably not 

^E) No 

^3. 'Where do ycj think you v/culd rank 

in your clc^^s in high scnoo i (5 choo 1 - 
v/ide)? 

A ) A.":o g : e best 

B) Above average 

C) Averar.e 

0 ) B e 1 c a e r a g e 
E ) rV.]c n g : h poo rest 

A-:. Forget h:,.-/ others grade your v;ork; 
i n you r o./n opinion, hov; v/e I 1 do 
you think cf your v;ork? 

_A) My ^.ork is excellent 
_*_3) My v;ork i s good 

^C) My v.o.'"k is avji'age 

D } 1 ''5 ' V/ o r k is b e I o v; a v a r a g e 

E ) M y c r k is :•. i\ c h. b e 1 Ov/ a v e r a g a 

y r. -J r f c h o o 1 . c» r k s i 1 o:-i 
T h ? h ■:: 11 1 y 13 'j a r a c a p a b 1 o o T 
d o i T' g 

S J ,t: -j. v.. f t h ■ j better v/o r k. y o u 
i\re c a p :i 0 1 e o f d o i n g 
A " j V/ o ; ■ k on y ' 'j r p r t 
P o a r r o r r*, i h a n y o vi a r e 
cap -.-b ; ^ o r di) i ng 
M'icn :":*'orer v/ork than y^.^u are 
cap 1 J r .! ;m ng 


^'r^. Does 
^ C) 
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Ill yju t'Jii vr,' 

_ C) Avar .ijvj 

II ) I In t Ii'.i rcl ti L .J i I 

'tV* He.-/ h'.ird do you fi/id you 'nnv^i 
to wt:)rk in school In coi::pari- 
son to o^her studsntj in your 
cl as3? 

a) Hor'jLiC than any of theni 

^6) Harder Chan ii^ost of tham 

^C) About as hard as n;ost oF . 

them 

p) *!ot as hard as rr.os t of 

thein 

E) tlol as hard any of 
thr:!m 

V/hat kind of grades do you think 
you arc capable of getting? 
_A) A' 5 

^C) C's 

^D) D's 

_E) F's 

^3 ' f tn i n you r f am i I y v;ha t birth 
poDicioii do you hold? 
a) Thci on 1 y ch i ! d 

[>) Fi rs c born 

C) Born s^icond , bu L no-: last 
__D) uorn third or later, but 
noc last 
E) ['.orn last 

'jO. V/linii \ -J, che population of t;io 

ci Jiy or co.triuni ty ycu I ivc in? 

a) Lo 3 L'nciM I , 0 JO 

S ) 0 e t ho u s a n d c o 5 > 0 30 

:;,ooo CO io,noo 
■ _[;) io,CGO to 50 .0^0 

'_E) 30,000 CO lOO.GCO 
[_'F) ICj.'.O') to 500,003 

Jb) ::j'5.cyo to i ,000,000 

H) G.or i ,000,000 
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VOCATIONAL YOUTH 
WITH 

YOUTH CLUB EXPERIEfJC 


^ )a * c oiivt r u c t ing t r a i .1 s ■ 
b^' building bridges 
c* building rest rooms 

■ ■ ■ ^'d ' ^ 

^ • ■■ ■ , / 

Unit C: Operating and, Maints^ining Riding S^ii^les 


roblem Areas; 1. ^laintaining r icILng^^equiptiK^nt 


2.. Constructing and maintaining trails 

3» Developing camping sj^tes and setting up equipment 

4o Housing and feeding stock 

5. Developing horsemanship 

6« Developing safety habits 

APPLICATION ' ^ . 

servicing riding equipment 

b, constructing riding trails 


G. building a camp site 

d. riding horses 

e. 



Unit D: Operating and Maintaining Marinas 
Problem Areas: 1, Maintaining docks 

2. Developing launching sites 

3. Launching boats 

'• » • ■ ' • 

4. Developing , safety habits 

5- Uafi|crstanding laws governing opcraLton of boats 
* ■ 

app:.ication 


Q* painting boat docks 
4 . 


A Q.U£5TiCNAIRE 


VOCATIONAL VOUTM STU(jV 


IMTRO'JUCTICN: 

With the current interest in the need to assist students in im- 
proving their thinking about themselves, the Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of Vocational Education, is conducting a study to deter- 
mine how vocational students view themselves. You can assist us in 
this effort by answering the following questions as honestly as possible. 

The answers are confidential and vn I I not be shared v/i th anyone. 
The ques t i ona i res will be retained by the researcher and will not be 
given to any person or agency. 

Your assistance in this valuable study is certainly appreciated^ 


Please fill in the follo-wing information: 
Check your training area: 

Agr i cu I tu re Home Econoni cs Trade S I ndus t ry Bus i ness 

Distributive Education 


Are you an officer of your local club? Yes _ Ho 

A^ie: \k 15 16 17 i8 Older 


Sex: Female Male 


MY SELF IMAGE 


?leJ5'j chiic< only on^ responiie for eoch question. 
HOV/ SATISFIECr A?.E YOU WITH TMc WAY YOUR BODY L0C--5? 


Height : 

h\) Extrenely satisfied. 

Q) Quito satisfied, 

C) So.newhat satisfied. 

^D) Son^.ewh^i t dissatisfied. 

Qu i te d i sso t i sf i ed . 

F) Extremely d ] ssat i f i ed . 

We I gh t : 

A) Extremely satisfied. 

Qu i te sa t i s f i ed . 
C) Somewhat satisfied. 
__D) SofP.ewnat dissatisfied, 
Qu i te d i s sa t i sf i ed . 
Extremely dissatisfied. 


Hai 
_A 

^3 

C 



£ 

F 


Extreme 1 y sa t i sf i ed , 
Qui te sat isf ied, 
Somewha t satisfied. 
Somewhat d i ssat i sf ied, 
Qu i te d i ssa t i f i ed . 
Ex t reme i y d i s^a t i s f i ed , 


Lyes 



,A) 

Extreme) y sa t i s f i ed 


B) 

Qu ! te sa t i s f i ed , 


C) 

Somov.'h ?.z satisfied. 


tO 


ed» 

„E) 

Qu i t'i *1 i S":a L i s f i od . 



r \ t rcmc 1 y d i ssa t i r. f 

i ed 

Ears 



A) 

Ext reme I y sa t i s f i ed 


B) 

Qu i te satisfied. 


c) 

5o:rowha t satisfied. 



5o::.c:wha t d i ssa t i s f i 

ed. 


Qu i to d i ssa t i sf i ed . 


~F) 

Ext rcme 1 y d i ssa t i s f 

ied 


Ex t reme ! y sa t i s f i ed 
Qu i L e t i s f i eci , 
Somowha t Sc"i t i > P 
So-ieivh :i I dissal 
Qu ice d i L>s J I: i s \ i . 
L.< t rem-;: i y d i sa i i f i «d . 


L* 1 1 . 

^f ied. 


j\) ilxt r 1 y siuisfic;.!. 

C) Son -.1 L sa t i s f i e.d . 

J)) So'v-o»'.;';ju 'I i 5S i i cd , 

E) Q'j i le d i T. 5:k i s f i . 

F) Ext rf/.-.-e I y dissatisfied. 


A) c X t rc''-j I y i: :i t i s f i cd . 

B) Qu i t-: s M : i s f i ed . 
JC) ;or:-wn J t Sii t i 5 f i c»d. 

0) So. 'j.-.r. .! t i! i cj t i s f i ed . 

J- ) Qu t to vM s-iii c i s f i Tid . 

F* ) ExLre.:-'o i y d i ssa 1 1 s f i cd • 


10. 


Tec c 

h: 


15. 

H-^nds: 

A) 

Ext rone 1 y satis 

f i ed . 


A) 

E X t r epe 1 y satisfied. 

~B) 

Q.U i te sat i s f 1 ed 




Qu i te sa t i s f i ed . 

C) 

Sor.e'./hac sa t i s f 

i c d . 


c) 

5oi"nev/ha t sa c i s f i ed . 

D) 

Sonov/nac d i ssat 

i 5 f i ed . 


"o) 

Somewha t dissatisfied.' 

' t) 

Quite d ; s s a t i 5 f 

i ed . 


~E) 

Qu i te d i ssa t i 5 f i ed . 


Ext rer.e 1 y d i ssa 

tisf ied. 


_F) 

Extrer-e 1 y d i ssa t i s f i ed . 

Vo 1 c 



16. 

Legs 

and or.k 1 es : 

A) 

Ext 1 t':r\e 1 y satis 

f ied. 


A) 

Ext rere 1 y sa t i s f i ed . 

3) 

Qu i te satisfied 



B) 

Qu i te sa t i s f 1 ed . ■ 

0 

Sorr.ev/ha c sa t i 5 f 

i ed . 



SoiTiewha t sat i s f i ed . 

D) 

Sornev/nat d i ssat 

i s f i ed . 


~D) 

Somev/ha c d i 5 sat i s f i ed . 

~ ) 

Qu i te d i ssat i sf 

i ed . 


E) 

Qu i tc d I ssat i s f i ed . 


Ext rer-,cl y d i ssa 

t i s f I ed . 


_F) 

Extreme 1 y d i ssa t i s f i ed . 

Ch i n 



17. 

Fee 



A) 

Excrcr.e 

1 y satis 

f ied. 

a) 

Qu i te s 

a t i 5 f i ed 


"c) 

Sorne./ha 

t sat i 5 f 

iiid. 

~D) 

SoiTtevvha 

d i 3 s a t 

i s f i ed . 

E) 

Qui Le d 

i ssa t i sf 

ied. 

~F) 


i y d i s 5 0 

t i sf i ed 


j\) Extrer.el/ satisfied. 
J3) Qu i te sa t i s f i ed , 
_C ) So~ewr.a t a t i s f i ed . 

Somev/hat dissatisfied. 
__E) Qu i te d i ssat i sf ied . 
F) Excrenely dissatisfied, 


1 1 


I 2 . 
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Comp I ex i on : 

. A ) Ex t r >e I y sa t i s f ied . 
Qu i te so t i 5 f i ed . 

C ) So'•le./'^.l t sa t i s f i -j.d , 

D ) Sornov;' ! d i s s i- 1 i s f i ed . 


General muscle tone or development: 


JL ) Qu i ^ 
"F) Ext I 


c I s s a 1 1 5 i" 


c: I s 3 a 1 SI led. 


Over. 

j!1 fa 

z i a i a L t rac t i veneo 

A) 

Extro 

! y sa t i sf i ed . 


Qui Iti 

s^nisf ied. 

c) 

So;:;- . 

■ : V- i L at i ?^ 1 i t..' d . 

0) 

So "lew 

h i L d i ^':>a L i i. f i ed . 

' r} 

Qui te 

d?-^:^tisf ied. 


E X r. r \ 

■'e 1 y d i >sa t i o : i ed . 


19. 



Idc rs: 


Aj 

Ea t ro. • j i V --ri t i i i 

d . 


Qu i :e s ) f ! ed . 



5o-."":.n :.\risfit': 



S«.^.".-.'h;tL i s .ia i i i 

i c J 

:) 

Qu I 1;: d » i i . ' 


"1}^ 

t :*•..■■ I y d i •.•■;.*: i i 

fie) 


A) 

Extre.ie 

!y 

sa t i s f i ed . 

B) 

Qu i te s 


i s f i ed . 

0 



sa c i s f i ed . 

^ D) 

S 0.71 -v; ha 


d i ssat i sf iod . 

£) 

Qui te d 

i 5 

sa t i sf ied . 


Extrer.e 


dissatisfied. 


a 1 I body 


A) 

Ext re: e 


sa t ) s f ! cd . 

B; 

Quite :■ 

t 

i s f i ed , 


Sc:'-iev/::;? 


sa t i s f i ed , 


Soruewi^a 

r 

'J i s sa t i s f i ed . 

E) 

Qui to d 


satisfied. 


Ext rc' -e 

!y 

d i s sa L i s f i ed . 

v;r.:in 

yc^'j \-U'V 


s? cb.i id (one to 12 years), 

d i d 

your p'jo 


: J k e fun of y 0 u o r c J e c t • 

you 

for a^'y 


pect of your physical appear 

.■;:)Ce 

7 



A) 

Very fr 




2\ 


22. 


23. 


2^, 



t i f itfd 

of'i you v/i tn 

/ ..u r 



Choi 



A) 

Very t. .n i 


~s) 


t. i F i 0 J . 

~C) 

S..U i f 


~o) 


cl i i \'V i ocl 

E) 

Very ci i j 

n r. i s f i od . 

~F) 

Moc opf) 1 i 

cab 1 e . 


Ini^Dgine a ladder with 5 steps. 
The top rung (5) reprcionts 
the idcit'il, happy, lire. The 
bottODi (1) represents tfie 
v/orst possible life. Indi- 
cate vviiich step you Feel you 
now stand on. 
5 

_3 

2 

1 

On thii same ladder, indicate 
v/here you expect to be v;h:i;n 
you are 30 years old. 


Hov; often do you dislike your- 
self? 

A) Very often. 

fO Fa I r ly often. 

^C) Sor-:e tines. 

D) [•;ar^•'. ly. 

£) Prac L i ca I i y never. 


W ri en y ou t a I k i r^. front of a 
c1'-:j5S or c-roup of perr>o.is of 
yc'.i r ov/n o-j,o , ho'J f r i cjh ic:Vjd 
do you usually feol? 

^A) Very rr i 9heunod . 

^ti) Fa I r I y f r i >jh •;ent'c! . 
_ C) SI i-jhtly f r i ror.».'cI . 

0) lioi vtM'y f r icjiit-.on-.'..!. 
'"^\) Not ot al I fr iyKt-,iv;-L 


27 i M::vy of*.v^ .. j you fLjei u I fconsc f c^w.i? 

^E) ^^'*a:: : ' -.nl !y rtever, 

23. flow sure r. ^ /ourself do you fe.-:l 
orron^ : r£.:":e r s? 

A) V-ery s'.,re or fnyse I f . 

^3) Con^ * :!er3bly sure of myself. 

C) Scr^..,h-r): sure of myself. 

^D) Not ve-y sure of myself. 

E) flat at all sure of ;:r/5el f. 


70 . 


30. 


32. 



cor.f 

\ucr,z are you that your 

success 

in sour career is assure^ 

A) 

Ver 

•/ confident. 


Con 

il'Jerably confident. 

~~c) 

Scr. 

iv.-hit confident. 

0) 


very confident. 

_E) 

No: 

at all confident. 

How 

of 

■-. do you worry about how 

we 1 1 


eiong with other 


persons? 

^\ } V (J I o . u on • 

^B) F J i r 1 y of cen . 

_C) Scevi es. 

0) Rerely. 

^E) P r::c: i ca ] ly never • 

Hcv/ of:-.' c'j yov; fot*' tha . you have 
fiandleJ y3„'*self v;e ! I at a :^cciol 
ga ther ? 

f\ ) \' r ■/ c " t e n . 

3) T'j i r ; y of ten . 

_C) S:-:-:!-es. 

f'". re i ; . 
^E) Pr:icL::a!]y n^ver. 

Ilov/ unr.r-'fc ^tob te are ycu v/han you 
start cc.-v. -J rsat lOfTS with persons you' 
don' t 'vr-.-/. 

A ) : \ « cot: f 0 r t :i hie. 


C) S^;-: 
"0) ■ 


y uncO':;for tab 1 e . 
uncc'-iforLable. 
un-r.o- for U^Ii !•".'. . 


E ) So a ■ a 1 1 u n co' f o r t a b I u , 
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yo.i ^ot^l t:.;)t sc.-e 33. 

Jv C' ra ! I , 


clay 

L h '': p I ' 

r>wns yoij }.rv';v/ v.' i ^ 1 

yC'U r 'j ' i 

: ' e s ! 


'.Ij) t(.) 

y.:)ij .vjj ro'-f^ ?ct yo-i? 

A) -/'Vrv 

:■ r-: . 

A) 

Vory r 

r i dr-in L . 

"~b} ::o ' . 

' ably 

■■".) 

';on3 i J 

•j rab 1 y con f i dt.\n : . 


.. -it sure. 

-"0 


.ft co'i r 1 i(.:.'n 1. . 


.'•■"•/ S'lr-. 



r/ wj:'f id:. It . 


. : i 1 A-ro. 

'"D 

liii; lit 

1 ! cc'*!) )* » :<ji« i . 




3m. Tl'.o vjc.iLtoncil prr-)-jr-ii;i hoUj c\ 
j.;0')i:iofi ij\ ir.:por/ .)/iCc In our 

A) Scron-j!/ c.i:;rL"^ 

C) S I i f.jh C 1 y O 'j f'rM 

_J>) S I 1 ill' 1; J: . . jr---^ 
_ t!) S : rorir; 1 y d ( 'JO'j reo 

35« Bt?if)j ti vocii L I or;o I sCuiicnt 

givob n.e status in our r^chool . 

f\) Strongly agree 

3) Mod- rata I y agree 

^C) S I icjht ly ocjree 

p) 5 1 i t ly d i sagree 

£) Strongly disagree 

36. The vocational teachers are 
v;ell liked by the other 
teachers in my school. 

A) Strongly agree 

^B) l'^iOd'^rale I y ag ree 

C ) Slightly ag ree 

^D) S 1 i ght ly d i sagree 

_E) Strongly disagree 

37- Co.-^parcd to the othcar students 
in the school, I consider my- 
self n.ofe Intel ligent. 
_A) Strongly agree 
B) noder.'Jtcly agree 

C) SI i gh 1 1 y ag roe 

__D) Slightly disagree 

E) Mo'.lerately disagree 
^F) StrO'Kily disagree. 

3o. Ccr-^.Oarvd to the ouher stucents 
in tr.e school, ! consider my- 
S'j ! f r.'O ro 1 i koab 1 e . 
_J\) S t ror;g ! y r'j'j ree 
^r.) i-'.o Jero le 1 V agree 
^_C) SI iglitly agree 
0) S 1 i gn L 1 y d i sag ree 
F. ) riori'j r'a Le 1 y d i j roe 
]^F) Sf(o:K:]y dis:^grc'e 

3f). In ::eneral , 1 !" i nd i L di f f i - 

c Li 1 L i. o relate '.-.'e II to p e r s < j ri s 

of LM-.' "''^^'"2. '-^ 
j I ro;T{: 1 y ^. '\rc^^ . 

""O S 1 i c;!il ly . 

u) :> i i I ly d i ^ i:;;-ee . 
'"*'[.) M:.;-.'f.':e]y dii..v;ree. 


relti'.e m-.!I! to persons of tli'i <^lp^-l;' 

^^\/ S :ror,q I y agree 

b) :V'jderate ly agree 

_ C) Si ight ly agree 

^J)) SI igh^: ly di sa'^r-- 

E) Moderately disagree 

^_F) Stror.gly disagree 

•tl . Compared to my fellow students, in 


my sen 

iOOl 

ab i 1 i ty : 

A) I 

am 

the best 

"B) i 

am 

above average 

~C) I 

am 

average 

~"D) 1 

am 

be lov/ average 

~ ) 1 

am 

the poorest 


^2, Do you chink you have the ability 
to complete high school? 

A) Yes , def i ni tcly 

B) Yes , probab ly 

^C) Don' t knov/ 

^D) Probably not 

^E) No 

^3» V/here do you think you v/ould rank 

i n you r class in high school (Schoo i 


wide^ 



A) 

Among 

the best 


Above 

aver age 

0 

Ave rag 



Below 

average 

~ ) 

Among 

the poo re 


Forget how others grade your v/ork; 


in V 

our 

ov/n op i n i on , how we 11 do 

VO'J 

thin 

k of your v;ork? 

' A) 

• w 

wo rk i s exec 1 1 en t 

' B) 

My ' 

work i s good 

~c) 

\i ., , 

•work is average 

D) 

My 

'.■;o r k i s b e 1 ovy a v e r a g e 

_E) 


v/ork is much belov/ average 


you 

r s c hoo 1 v;o r ' ; s h ow 

_ A) 

The 

best you are capable of 


CO I 



5 cm 

e of the better 'work you 


are 

capable of doing 

c) 


r* a J r, I o r k o a your p a r' t 



rer work thaii you are 


C "iO 

'ih 1 e o f do i ng 


M, 

r. p o 0 r e r v; o r k t I'l "j n y ou a r e 


cap 

.:j ! e of do i '"^.g 


^0* Hovi hcird do you fijK.I yju hciv'L* 
ro v.Drk i n richoo I ? 

A) Very hai'd 
23) H.:}rd 

C) Ave I'd (je 

^D) floe very hard 

^E) Not iKird cM ci 11 

^7. How hard do you find you hova 
to '.vork in school in cor;pari- 
son to other students in your 
class? 

a) Harder than any of Cher:) 

^B) Harder than most of them 

^C) About as hard as most of 

them 

^D) Not as hard as most of 

them 

^E) Noc as hard as any of 

ths'TI 

if8. What kind of grades do you think 
you are capable of getting? 
_A) A's 
_B) B's 
C's 

_E) F's 

^»9. V/ithin your family v;h:it birth 
pes i t i do you hoi d? 

A) The on I y ch i I d 

B) First born 

C) Born second, but not last 
^D) [>orn third or later, but 

not last 
l) Bor-n last 

50. V/h?. is the popu lotion of the 

city or con\'T!unjLy you live in? 

/v) less than 1 ,000 

B) Dno thousand to 5,000 

__C) 5,000 to 10,000 

^0) 10,000 to 50,000 

E) 50,000 to 100,000 

F) 100,000 to 500,000 

_a) 500,000 CO 1,000,000 

ll) Over 1 ,000,030 
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STATE Or O'rWO 

Di^CPARTMENT OF EOLlCATiOM 

COUU.vi-3L'3 


HKMORANn.'-ill 

TO; In3f:ruct:ors and iiinploy^rs of Student Participants in the All-Ohio Vocational 
Youth Coafcirence July 21-24, 19 72, Held at the FFA Camp Muskingum, Carrollton 
Ohio 

rHO::.: Divisicn of Vocational Education 
SL*:)JL:CTt Follov7-Up o£ Conferonce Participants 


During the Sumrier (July 21-24), your stu'ient or employee- (students who 
have graduated and are not/ c";ployed) participated in a vorhs^hop at the FFA Camp 
2:uskinp,um, Since one of the objuctives of tha conf^^ron'^.e was to determine the 
v;orth ot* such an endeavor and the rational-j for contiiiuin:> this activity as an 
a:',aual event, the followin:5 i:ct"onnation is ao*ided to corr.plete a study initiated 
prior to the caiup event in July. 

Because of the need to complete this study before -.jlans are effected for 
*:hc 1S)73 youth workshop^ time is of i^reat importance. 

PLEASE CO^iPLCT:: THE FOLLOUIIIG QUYlSTIOJ.iAIIlE A::D RETUI^:! Ill TIIS ENVELOPE 
PrnvIDED AS 300^1 AS HCii^ULY FOJSIliLE- IT IS C/JP. ilOP:; TO FINISH THIS STUDY 

JA::LvaY i5th. 

TILVii\ YOU FO:: YOi:'\ ASSIST/Vl'CrA 



•■*If students have graduated and are nov; enployed, consult vicn eniployer in 
ansvering the enclosed questionnaire. 


"''Zy3Z COMPLETE TIZ FOT.LOWTJG INFO'i: 


jV ji^-yl.;:;; _Ar^ja (chock) 


Trade Inciu^Criui 


^^noir.'ciss a Office 


D L i: r 1 b :.i c :L i- -d u c a t: i o a 


of: ;st:udent: ci urinf; July vori:sl^j;>;^, 
14 15 15 17 13 


ex of student: or enDloyee 


Male 


^OldGr 

Fr:niale 


1. lias student f;raduated? Yes Uo iq , 

2, ({as student dropped out of school? 
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Yes 


i»IO 


Has student entered armod forces? 

Yes Uo 

Is student employed (full-tice)? 

^!:es ^Mo 

I^i stucient graduaced and unemployed? 

Yes ^lio 

Ooes student hold a local office in 
your youth club? 


Yes 


No 


Does student hold a ru>',ional, state, 
or national office in your or.^aniiia- 
tion? 


Yes 


Wo 


8. Student was pleased with camp. 

^A) Strongly agree 

;0 Moderately ap,ree 

C) Slightly ar;ree 

D) Slightly disagree 

^ c.) Moderately disagre*^ 
F) S{:rQn^;ly disap;ree 


r>tudent was enthused about camp 
proi^ra.n (at^^nda) . 

A) Stron'^Iy a.^^rce 

Vj) Moderately agree 

^C) Slii,;htly ac^ree 

D) Sli,<i;ntly disagree 

lO Moderately disagree 

F) Strongly disagree 


11, 


13. 


Student reflects a positive attitude 
toward vocational youth organisations, 

t\) Strongly agree 

Jj) Moderately afi;ree 

^C) Slightly agree 


^D) Slightly disagree 


E) Moderately disagree 

F) iiLrorxgl.y dxs^igree 


Student seenis to be interested in 
working ua:-/ard greater unity between 
tiie five vocational youth organiza- 
tions (FFA, rllA, DECA, VICA, OKA). 

k) S t rcngly a'^ree 

Tj) .■■■oderately agree 

I ^C) Sli-*,htly agree 

D) Sli^ptily disagree 

E) Moder £1 uely disn,n;ree 

F) Ctron'Z^ly dla^r^, ::<=o 


Student has an iuiproved par^ono] iry 
and attitude since the cacnp. 

^.\) Strongly agree 

B) Moderately -rigree 

C) Slightly agree 


_p) Slightly disagree 
Z) Moderately disagree 
F) Strongly disagree 


Student re* fleets pride in b«?.ing . 
associated with vocational education. 

.\) Strongly agree 

3) Moderately agree 

C) Slightly agree 

* D) Slightly disa:2,ree 

E ) . .*o d e r a t e 1 y d i s a g r e e 

^10 Strongly disagree 

Student has' related message of 
sunrr.er workshop to your school. 

^A) Strongly agree 

B) Jioderately a ^ree 

C ) 3 .'. 1 gh c 1 y a •■> r e 

D) Sllgi^.tly dis-i:/rn'=i 

j:) Moderately di.ia>Tee 

F ) S t r n 1 / d : :3 a f v i e 


*.!ni'\'',:r\c'j CO your cc'r.nuaity • 
A) ftironf'.ly a^^rca 

C) Sli;:;acly ar;rea 

D) alit;ht:ly disa^ri;^^. 

^E) lioderatuly dLsa^^Tee 

F) Stroni;;ly disagVcie 

16, Student Is active in the local 
activltltss of your vocational youth 22, 
program, 

A) Stroa^,ly agree 

B) lioderately agree 

C) Slightly agree 

D) Slightly disagree 

^E) Moderately disa^^rea 

F) Strongly disagree 

17, (In your opinion) student exiiibits an 23, 
improved self-concept (feeling of 
self-worth) , 

k) Stroaf;ly agree 

^B) Moderately agree 

^C) Slightly agree 

D) Slightly disagree 

Vj) Lioderately disagree 

F) Strongly disagree 

18, Student v/ould like to sea other voca- 24, 
tional students have an opportunity to 
participate in a camp program sinilar 

to the cainp in which he participated. 

:\) Strongly agree 

B) liodorately agree 

C) Slightly agree 

D) Slightly disagree 

E) Moderately disagraa 

F) Strongly disagree 

19, Student has assunied a leadership role 23, 
in ny ciassroom or business. 

i\) Strongly agree 

13) liods^rately agree 

C) Siightly agree 

D) Slightly disagree 

E) Moderatoly disagree 

F) Strongly disagree 


20, Studont in in^.crcsted in providing a 

si'T.ilar agenda (.surnner caiup) for your 

youth organizatioa, 

x'\) Strongly agree 

B) Moderately agree 

C) Slightly a'..;ree 

* D) Slightly disagree 

Q F.) Ilod-icately dlsngree 

Mr"" " V) Strongly disagree 


Our youth organi nat LrK-i has act:tiali> 
initiated progra.rs and discussions 
relative to the program of Che v/orkshop . 

A) Strongly agree 

iO :'o^]-?rately agr^c: 

C) Slightly afiree 

0) Slightly disagree 

E) lioderately disagree 

F) Strongly disagree 

Our administration supported the con- 
cept of the simiuier camp, 

^A) Strongly agree 

^B) Moderately agree 

C) Slightly agree 

^D) Slightly disagree 

£) Moderately disagree 

F) Strongly disagree 

The parents or guardians of the student 
supported the concept of the youth 
camp , 

A) Strongly agree 

3) Moderately agree 

^C) Slightly agree 

^D) Slightly disagree 

K) rioderately disagree 

^F) Strongly disagree 


Our system would support continuation 
of the suT.rner camp even though a fee 
of $25.00 would be charged with no 
allowance for transportation, 

A) Strongly agree 

B) Moderately agree 

lO Slightly agree 

D) Slightly disagree 

iH) Moderately disagree 

I') Strongly disagree 


Vocational youth organizations give 
scatus to our vocational program. 

A) Strongly agree 

'6 ) I .' 0 d e r a t e 1 y a [.^ r e e 

C) Slightly agree 

p) Slightly disagree 

F) Moderately disagree 

F) Strongly disagree 


1. Tlu» apul. Lc.uii ha;; t\\^ :\oc-ji\*:\L\vy lf^;;al authority :o :.?pl.y for and re- 
ceive chu propos'.'.! .v>^-*^-*- codt r:i -t ; 

2. TliC acCiv.tt:Ici3 and s»jrvicas for wri.lch assi.sc.unce i:; sought: under Pare C 
of PL 90-576 Will be cidniinis cored by or under che s-jpervlsion of Che 
applicimt: ; 

3. Funds under Pare C of PL 90-576 will be used Co supplenonC and noc 
supplanc Scacc and Local fu:ids expvMided for educational purposed and, 
CO Che excenc praccical, increase Cue fiscal effort chac would, in che 
absence of such funds, be inade by che applicanC for educacional pur- 
poses; 

4. The applicant: will co-ply with Title VI of che Civil Righcs Acc of 
1964 (l\S. 83-352), and all requireip.ents imposed by or pursuanc Co 
the Rogulacions of Che Departr.enc of Healch, Education and V/elfare 
(43 CFP. Part CO) issued pursuanc to che tide, to che end chat no 
person in che United Scaces shall, on che ground of race, color, or 
naCural ori^cin, be excluded froni parcicipacion in, be denied the 
benefics of, or bo ocherwise subjected Co discri:.\Ir.a: ion under 
activicy for whic!; the applicant receives Federal .inancial assis- 
tance from, the Departrr.ent . /.The a:;rur;-.nce of compliance (HEW 4A1) 
or court oi'^^.cr or desegrevijati on plan provioualy :i]ed with th.e 

U.51. Office of EduciL. io:i in accordance with the Departrr.ent of Health, 
E*i::»-c\tior and Welfare Regul;* tioiu^ applies to thii: a?plicatio[i7 ; 

5 Th'j project will be operated in co'.ipliance with ?L 30-576 and with 
Ro:;julat ions and other policio.s and aritr.ir. jstr.'itive issuances by tr^e 
Co:-.fu.s^;io:ior of Education, includit^.,;;; sjubinissio:- c-: r'uch reports as 
may bo required; 

6. The iilic;; o !" tVil:- appl:i cat. io:*; lias beei^ aut'nor i Z'. a \y th.e governing 
b o '1 y o f t he :i [■ p lie a u t ci n-d iA\c\ u 1 ■:■ i' i : i e d re p r e r? e r. r i ■.• e 1 1 a s b e e ri 
duly avithor i;::ecl to file this assurjace for and ii: behalf of :jaid 

a i i p» \ i c .'. •; n t , c". a ..I o t ! i e r v; i e t o ; \ r. t i\s i h e c i u I h o r i r. r . : r p r e ? e a L : 1 1 i. v o f 
Ciie ;'.pplicanu in conti'jction v;ith this applicat ioi". ; 

7. .\'u hoa.i'd or iM tff :r.-::n:ber of th.e Local edv.cat i.o-al '^^.-jncy will parti- 
cipate in, ov r.-^.ko re'::un\i;:onu:iLion5i wi :h rer^pect i .- , an administrative 
decisLon re;;a:\::nr; a proi:?;a::: or projc'':r. under Wi:- Z of. PL 90-576 if 

s i: u h a d e i •. : : * a n be e :-: p i ' c t. a d to r t.- : ; u 1 r. in a r. ;/ f i i o r r e a u nie ra- 

ti-;:, nucii a.; royalty, co.> i:i ( vision , co^ii i:^i;o:ic le^s :: r • T':t::rai:e f tjc , con-~ 
M'll'^a: fee O!* :>i:hvr bc:v;ru to hi::; ov any ;no:'::-rrr cr. rr'.o iiin.iodiate 
f j:-:ily. 

8. All ^-laLpi-v-^l ..^fiulred vin'.kM i'art C of TL 90-57{, ■ 1 I, u:..-d for the 
pu« j-:'..'^' » r i rd in ii\:> ai^p:"ov«.'d ;>ro;t:Cv prcpo:-,: ::::d suci: ("ju L;-:-'ent 

! 1 h'.' v>uiji-i: i>> thv a !i i r.it • V.' conCr(-l * ^: r i p i t-iU Icical 
t.:du,:.it i on a I a^u iu y . 
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• 1 ■ 

.Enterprise: Horticulture (Selex;t plants appropriate for class and 

• ■• '■ ■ ^ . : ■ . • • 

I community) 

Unit A: /Propagating Horticulture Plants 

Problej^ Areas: 1. Idintifying tools and equipment 

' '. 2. Producing plants from seed , 

3 . Reading labels , 

^ • - ^~ - ' . . .. . ._. 

'4. Germinating seed 
t ' \ 

^ 5. Planting the ^eed ' 

6. Caring for the sfi^edlings 

.APPLICATION 

a. planting marigolds . 

. b, ^reading a seed package label 

c. testing germination of seeds 

d. planti^ig a test plot 


>>^Unit B: Producing Plants from Cuttings 

Problem Aresj^s: 1. Identifying types of cuttings 

2. Understanding factor^/whi^h affect success of 
cuttings 

3. Making various cutti 


41 Preparing cuttings for rootings- 

5. Placing cutLingsfin rooting media ^ \ 



23 


.\M Kiuc/x's vtM;'(;i .\'."";.:i' r viiv.:^'.:)'.::: s '/'A/a.iA: 

O:: • ;t;;-i a mill: m; s .^-rv^iMn.il (• z^^rilx'd l'ri?-^U\(jnl ^;l^:o^>':J 

ch:::' tj r-' ilwro ''s ..;'':ti;'- i:::^ lM;;n'Ly in '.'):'.:, T:\..-.^'.: youth are uffui 

. . r:'.: {•.)V \ : u'*'. 1.. -iiuiji; '.;[ [\\''\v \d h-U-.M' i:^ ('o:M;.io!:iti\'0 spifiL 

•A'i-hir. I'fjjJMcU vi; o:':.';:'.(u::aria::3, Huridrt'clo ol' thous.'ir.cis of Arr.uricii's svorking youth 

'.vill b-: lit.; conur.^ifiiU' :u;Uo;i pru:-':ra.:r.3 in t:>j co:ui:vj; rr; ;r.:h3, 

A ^;:J.io'.'.:l.l SUaluiu .V- i*.": .-^ory C-jinnVitte.^ for \'oc:iLio[ial E-.l'JC j.:ion has boep. estabUshed 
to cooi'Minato thLs iiatiiMv.vidt.' eitort. Jhls cofr.rv. ir.Let- '.vili coniisi: ofytaith represen[::itLves • 
fror.i acroos the Unilod S'aLo.s, chorea from ovev 30,000 lov:al or:4ani::ucl school chapters. 

Thb coUccLivt* \vei^j;l:L of ^herso y(.H.iLh organi::aUon3 — DLSLr;ly.;:i'.'o lO/iacatioii Clubs of 
Arr.vrica (DcJCA), Futave Busin.e^^s Leaders of A;r.orica (FBLA), Futurc Farmers oi* 
A:r.erica (FFA), Future i !op.\LT:iakers of America (P'ffA), Orfi'ji^ Edu-.ratioa Association, 
(Oj:A) Vo'jal.ional Ir.duijLria! Clubs of Amc'i" ioa (VICA) is b:-ip.:^ thfjv. p. Ijehii^.d thv3 


A fo'-r-yoar" pvo:;rLLni of itivolvctnoal: i^; nci;:.-: ^ohL-duIed i:\ ^ ^pport of Lh^ XaLion'^ 

T:iu ::h:dt'::is will r: U:day's cii ! fioul ".i , idL-iMity ;>•:■' u , :i:-\d t)!:in for greater 

irv.v ^. Furry .^r^hii^on, F\iH*uUv(: 1)ucc*.j:' of tlvj \'c!ca::.j:;:U I ::.lUiil ri ai (Jlubs of 

Aiiv/rica :i::d U'(^iporary Chairtnaii l-^v (ha i^ro';;-), ^avo, '"Thv;/ :■){:[ a !:-;:iil;iy dovotiO(i to 
woi v.-. ;rk coriL:P[Vs. :m\: :ludi' dosivo U) bi^i.'':*o [H-oduo'.; •. j Ai can ^iisLain tha 

:v/y" i- row' j; Airiori^ja will offor -^roa-^-'r pr:.:wU30 lhaa j-rA' 

r:-..' -'iroups ul'i:i to woi'lv clo:.jdy vAFt wAicia!-; in v-o v/ variivrd , i'UsinLiG;:^, industry , and 

cd; -j^Am.- a.:.' Ou^ J> ro.^idc-il* :^ I^Icl^:^- oaaial C/jirivd J^ion ia ;do::A:y:n:; aclAdties for tho 
i::-.-.d\ .\ -"rJ ol y.aii.h. A fin'd report of taetr c-j:A-c!,:vo acidviAj- v/i!l l)0 u'.adc to Iho 
i'.:^' [)ri:)r i:^: :Arc:aaiU-i:d';; ob:^^ v :"r:.:'CL' ;n il;V:;. 
:}::(A\, l'n.'.A, I'I'A, FI'A, OFA, aad VdCJA :-.'rv.: ihu aaA.aA: ,oa^;; i^rrparia;; t^) 
v.;!,d \\\^'-c-A\:\\i'i\lA i^\'\y bv otM.dA'd ii' id-ii - A. d \ .-:a' :...::al-tccd:nica! traiaijv; 

■ re. ci'." t\..;v \r:d:da;; ia r.):iira,;»A;. ^ir juino;" :. .d Vddh: d\-dr voaalion.i!. 

;.: .■ . • . • f-;, F;-/ ♦ • .'daio j! l..a >',.d i'd'-;* ' Fa " -.'/^'d , divi : ; : : A .u : - .dit^a in Ir-r* v:)^d< ^ua you- b 

v.; : tw; > V I d ^ ' ■; M'r;.: ■FF . . p p; . \ 0 ; a I F ' s I. (;•;.■'•! op d..d: d a .d;Fi rAilLFaa ard iktm'-m 

: ■ a 'i aiMl uiiin i^-ii' mU*.^ ia .\au.aaiadi> lA" 
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LOUDOUN COUNTY COMPUTER STATUS REPORT 
SEPTEMBER 1973 

In February 1972, the Loudoun County School System 
received delivery of its NCR Century 100 Computer, which 
was subsequently installed in the Loudoun County High School, 
Leesburg, Virginia. The intended use of the computer was to 
be two-fold: 

1. For instructional usage 

2. To do administrative data processing 

Both of these functions have now developed a firm foundation 
upon which to expand and strengthen. 

Since delivery of the computer, the business data processing 
curriculum has been expanded into a two-year course sequence at 
the eleventh and twelfth grade levels. The goal of this curri- 
culum has been to provide a student with sufficient background 
in data processing and its related bookkeeping functions to 
enable him to obtain entry level employment upon graduation. 
Consequently, the curriculiom contains enough depth to provide 
the student with basic data processing and bookkeeping skills 
to make him attractive for employment, yet is broad enough to 
allow the student to make a meaningful and knowledgeable transi- 
tion to any type of data processing/bookkeeping function or 
equipment. 

During the 1972-73 school term, approximately 90 students 
were enrolled in the business data processing curriculum. 
Enrollments for the 1973-74 school term indicate that this 


number has been maintained. In support of this program, the 
computer center has made the computer available to the students 
for hands-on instruction on a daily basis during school hours. 
In addition/ the computer center has supported the program by 
doing approximately 2-3 hours of student computer processing 
work each evening. In total/ our logs indicate that 1/053 hours 
of computer time have been consumed by the business data proces- 
sing instructional program during the 1972-73 school year. 

Aside from the establishment of the business education 
curriculum, the Loudoun County School System has implemented 
several other applications both in the instructional and 
administrative areas. 

One of the most promising instructional applications is 
the computer math courses being taught at two of the high 
schools. These courses emphasize the utilization of a computer 
as a tool to solve mathematic and scientific problems and 
related simulations . 

Another instructional application has been the installation 
of the NCR Test Analysis System. This system was utilized 
during the 1972-73 school year and further use of the system 
is currently being requested. In addition, a commitment has 
been made to modify the system to more precisely satisfy 
Loudoun County's needs. 

The student attendance system is another system currently 
being used within the instructional area. Currently, eight 
schools are utilizing the system that also provides the basis 
for a student information system to be developed sometime in 
the future. 


On the administrative side, the two most successful 
systems have been those for payroll and general accounting 
and budgeting. The accounting and budgeting system is a 
modification of the PPBES approach to school accounting. 
The payroll system will serve as the foundation for a personnel 
file that will be developed at a later date. 

In addition to the school system's applications/ the 
Loudoun County government had recently committed itself for 
computer use. The General Systems Corporation is currently- 
developing a payroll system to be used by the County commencing 
in January 1974. The County also has tentative plans for 
additional applications • 
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b. Caring' for the cut t i ng s 


7 • prepar ing cut t ings 


<1 1 . . 5^ APPLICATION " ^ ' ^ 


a* performing various cuttings 

b', rooting plants 

c. planliing a test plot 

d, growing geraniums ^ 


Unit C: Producing Plants by Layerage 

Problem Areas*: Understanding difference in layerage and cuttings 

2. Ident if ying . kinds of layerage ^ 

3. sparing of new plants before planting . 

APPLICATION . T 
_a, starting a grapevine or forsythia ■ * 
b, . . ^ 

Urtlt D: Produci'ng Plants by Budding and Grafting 
ProMem Areas: 1. Understanding methods of budding • 
* 2. Crafting of plants 

3. Caring for grafted plants 
APPLICATION 

a. budding a rose 

b, - grafting a peach tree 

Unit E: Constructing Plant Propagation Container's a^d Equipment 
Problem Areas: !• Constructing flats And planting boards 

• . 24 
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By William R. Cook 


Summary of the Report 
This study was conductod July 1, 1972 through Juno 30, 1973 to 
determine the effects, if any, that social life styles of personality had 
upon individualized instructional learning for distributive education high 
school seniors in the State of Minnesota. 

Specifically, this study was conducted for the follovring reasons: 

Goals and Objectives 
1 . To develop an instrument which idll indicate social life stylos. ^^// 

2. To develop teacher competency in the implementation of projects <^ 
through the method of individualising instruction, 

3. To test a method of training teachers in a technique of individualizing 
ins t motion. 

U. To gather and identify existing instructional materials from education 
and industry and to reconstruct the existing instractioual material into usable 
units of instruction which are in line with the major social life styles of 
students. 

^. To create, test, and refine new instructional materials that can be 
utilized by high school distributive education teachers* 


Procedure Followed 

On June 1^, 1972, 18 schools were selected by cluster sampling from a total 
field of 9-5 Distributive Education programs in the State of Minnesota. First, 
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throe disLinct: areas of the. St:ai:o v:cre Idonlif Jx'd. Tlicy arc ati follows: 
Minnaapoli«-St , Paul and RLiburbs; Soullu\'un MJnncsoLa; and Soulln/est: Minnesoia. 
The list below indicales the populaiioa oC dJ.strlbuLivo edu(?.at:lon programs 
per area: 

1. Southwest: MinacHoLa — 25 dis Cribuli.vc education programs. 

2. Southeast Minnesota — 13 dis tribut i.vc education programs, 

3. MinneapoliS'--S t . Paul and suburbs — 58 distributive eckication programs. 
From the above list, six schools were sclecLcd from each area. After 

compiling; the list, each teachcr-rcoordiuator in the respective school received 
a letter requesting their participation in the researcli project. Upon receipt 
of Lhe letter, c^.acl.ar-cuordinatcrs v;arc rcc;uestcd to acknov;lecI[;c tiieir parti- 
cipation. All 18 teacher coordinators agreed to participate, 

A general meeting was held on July 7, 1972, for all participating teacher- 
cuuLuiiiciLui. » ul;>\^ur»r i-iic: yi.o.J<^.,t .,,0. l1./*J f 0 1 ru c 1 1 cr.d cciuct t'^pz.TC ^ '^^ 
individuali:ied projects which would fit their curriculum. 

The list of projects is shovm below: 

1. Advertising Math and Terminology (A v;cek timc! duration) 

2. Starting Your CK-m Business Oi^eratiou (5 woek time duration) 

3. Display (3 week time duration) 

4. Salesmanship (3 week time duration) 

5. Credit (3 week time duration) 

The next step in the procedure was to develop an instrument that would 
indicate the major social life styles as defined by Dr, David Merrill. The 
instrument developed, entitled **Social Adjective Examination (S,A.E,)", was 
pre-tested by thirty individuals with the results being compared to the instru-- 
ment used by Dr, Merrill, The S,A,E, contaaned 80 adjectives in order to per- 
ceive how an individual views hirnself plus how his peers view him, llie S,A,E. 
was to be used as an instrument to determine which projects that individuals 
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involved in the rosoarch pro j act: would receive in accordance with iheir social 
life stylos. 

Further cluster samplinr) vku; used to select six schools of:' the 18 so that 
the respective teacher-coordinators receive social teacher training in order 
that they can identify and direct social life styles, IV/o schooJ.s were selected 
by the above method from the Minneapolis-Su, Paul area. The same being true 
for the Southwest and Southeast areas of Minnesota. The above six schools v;ere 
designated as Fixperimcntal Group ^'A'*, Tlie same procedure was followed to deter- 
mine six schools in Experimental Group "IV* and the six schools in ControJ. Group *'C". 

The six teacher coordinators in Experimental Group "A** were summoned to a 
three-day work shop from August 20 to 23,' 1972, in whi.ch they received training 
in individualized instruction and social life style identification. 

Role playing situations, captured on video tape, recorded tlie major social 
life styles. This video tape v;as prcscntc;d to the cooperating teacher-coordinators 
in order that they may understand social behavior. They were also informed of 
the project design and the nature of the individuali?.ed instructional projects. 
They were also coached on the proper method to use individuali/ied instruction. 

In the fall of 1972, each student in the research project was tested by the 
S.A.E. in order to determine the project which they should receive. Experimental 
Groups "A" and "B" boch received individualized life style projects which were 
directed at their major needs. Control Group "C" received a *'raw project** with 
no life style strength incorporated into them. (For the purpose of additional 
research, Control Group '*C*' was also tested by the S.A,E,) Listed below is the 
layout of the project with the variations between groups. 

Experimental Group "A** — Individualized social life style project (four 
variations — plus teacher training. 

Experimental Group **B** — Individualized social life style project (four 
variations— no teacher training. 


Control Croup "C^ — "Raw Project"— no ^ocinJ. life tjtylc strcnglhs incor- 
porated — no teacher training. 

ACter testing by the S.A.K., a 2a-quastion multiple choice, tue and false 
objective pre-test was administered to eacli participating school. Projects, 
with student's names written on the cover sheet, were then handed out after the 
pre- testing. At the completion of the recommended time period, students were 
post-tested by a 45-quostion multiple choice, true and false objective post-test 
to determine their gain, if any. 

Ideally, students who receive projects which are directed at their social 
heeds, will score higher. Accompaning the post-test was a ten question attitude 
form (recorded on a likcrt-typc scale) to detenTiine attitude. Again students 
who received projects which fit their social needs should have an attitude which 
is superior to those students who received '*rnw projects". Teacher training 
in social lifp ct-\?T o- norxrK- ^ Ic'o?.!?//, '..'ill ::;lr.v cucV* c '/wl.. '. '.^.i 
student attitudes toward individualis'.cd instruction. Therefore, Experimental 
Group "A" will have the highest gain scores and the best attitude of the three 
groups. Experimental Group "B" will be somev;hnt lower in attitude and gain 
scores, and Experimental Group "C" ideally would record the lowest score for -both 
gain scores and attitude. The same procedure was followed for the second and 
third projects. 

A minor revision was made for the project design for the fourth and fifth 
projects to control variables. Basically, the revision called for a comparison 
of the modifications between the four types of projects that studentij in Exper- 
imental Group "A" and "B" received. From this new design, ve now have two basic 
groups; those students which receive projects which fit their social life styles 
Experimental Group 1) and those students which receive projects which are opposed 
to their social life styles (Control Group 1). Like projects in the past, pre- 
tests, post-tests, and attitude evaluations were administered. 


From the tv;o ba^ic groups, the proup which rcceivoci the usual fjoclal life, 
style project (Kxpcriniantai Group 1) was further divided into two groups. Oiie 
group which toachcr-coortliaatovy received trajnin?» In the project method was now 
entitled Experimental Group 2, and the other group which teacher-coordinntors 
had not received trainiup, in the project method was now entitled Experimental 
Group 3. By this design, we now were able to control more variables such as 
the class time spent on projects and the teacher coordinators * attitudes toward 
the project method. The attituda evaluation forms were modified somewhat in 
order to compare similar questions. 


Ucaults 

Project Muniber Oiie - Advei'Lising Malh and Terurlnolocy 

Attitude i'al:incs v;erc lallicd on n likcri iicale. Chi Square was 
used as a statistical inGiruniuni: on coi::binod questions 1-11 
determining if significance cxlsls. Since both experimntal groups 
A and B received identical projects, responses for tliese groups 
were totaled and cor.'.parcd to contro] group C. Ilie overall computed 
Qii Square le-vel for tlia first pvojoct v;as 9. 78. With tliree degrees 
.of freedom at tlie .05 level, significance was readied. However, the 
signif icancii directicii was caused by experimental group D, meaning that 
unis i;roi:p r/jrc: disai^rceu uhau uhu jsrojccL did uoz lic i.iiuir 
social life ?tylc needs. Hie next step in the procedure was to compute 
how the students view the instructor, Specifically, was the instructor 
helpfu] in aidinn then in the project in reJation to their social life 
style. The computed value for tlie grouped instructor questions in- 
dicated a Qii Square level of which is not significant with three 
degrees of freedom at the .05 level. . The next computation was made to 
determine if the project working affects tlie individual. The computed 
value for this question indicated a Qii Square of 6.1^i6 v;hich again, 
at tho. .05 level with three degrees of freedom, is not significant. 


COGNITIVE TEST DATA 

A computer compiled and analyzed all pre-test - post-test in order to 
determine testing results. The "T" test was used as the instruments to 
n^easure the dififerencc between {;roups. 

The following is a breakdown analyzirj; the data and comparing Experi- 
mental Group "A" to "B", E KperimcnCal Group "A" to Control Group "C'\ and 
Experimental Group "H** to Control Croup "C". Both gain averages and post-test 
averages are examined. 

Project Number One--Advortising Math 


Gain 

SIZE MEAN VARI.M^CE ST^M^;DARU DEVIATION 

Group "A" 107 3.A5 59.23 7.696 

Group IIA 3.33 57.82 7.60A 

VALUE OF STATISTIC = .1165 DEGREES OF FREEDOM = 219 

Group "B" llA 3.33 57.82 7.60A 

Group "C" 138 r.96 57.79 7.602 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC = 1.A255 DEGREES OF FREEDOM = 250 

Group "A" 10 7 3.A5 59.23 7.696 

Groupd "C" 138 1.96 57.79 7.602 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC = 1.5111 DEGPOilES OF FREEDOM = 2A3 

Post- Test 

Group "A" 107 26.50 35. lA 5.928 

Group IIA 25.13 33.38 5.778 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC = 1.7 38 DEGREES OF FREEDOM = 219 


Group '•"li" llA 25.. 13 33.38 b.778 

Group "C" 138 2 3.70 31.36 ri.60C 

VALUl': OF T STATISTIC = 1.9828 DKCREES PF Fklil'lDP, + 250 

Group "A" 107 26.50 35.14 5.928 

Group "C" 138 23.70 31.36 5.600 

Vhim OF T STATISTIC " 3.7562 DEGKl'liS PF FREEDP, = 2A3 


Project Number 'Wto - Starting Your CXvn liusiuciHs Operation 

Tlie first test of Project Two was to determine the overall attitude 
of combined questions 1-10 determining if significance exists. Ex- 
perimental groups A and H v;ere grouped and tota].ed and compared to 
control group C. llic overall computed Chi Square level for the 
second project was 16.70 vrlth three degrees of freedom at the .05 
level. Significance agnin was reached. However^ the significant 
direction was caused by experimental group B, meaning that more 
individual*! in this group disagreed that the projects fit their social 
life style needs. 'Hie computed Cni Square leveJ for grouped questions 
concerning if the instructor was helpful and indicated a Clii Square 
level of 2.34 v;hich is not significant. 

COGNITIVH TEST DATA 

A computer compiled and analysed all pre-test - post-test in order to 
determine testing results. The *'T" test was used as the instruments to 
measure the difference betv?een groups. 

The following is a breakiowri analyzing the data and comparing Experi- 
mental Group "A" to Experimental Group *'A" to Control Group *'C", and 
Experimental Group to Control Group "C*'. uoth gain averages and post- 
test averages are examined. 

Project Number Two — Starting Your Own Business 

Gain 

SIZE J-rEAN VARIANCE STANDARD DEVIATION 

Group "A" 102 5.31 80.77 " 8.':^87 

Group "B" 108 3.88 77.77 8.819 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC - 1.1630 DEGREES OF FREEDOM = 208 



SIZE MEAN VAIUA-NCE STAMDARD DICVIATIOM 

Group "li" 108 3.88 77.77 8.819 

Group "C" 109 2.26 fi9.U2 8.308 

VALUE OF T - STATISTIC = 1.3925 DEGREES OF FliEEDOM = 235 

Group 'A" 102 5.31 80.77 8.987 

Group "C" 129 2.26 69.02 8.308 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC 3.3270 DEGREES OF FREEDOM = 229 

Posc-TciS t: 

Group "A" ' 102 23.80 A6.59 - 6.826 

Group "6" 108 22.57 A1.50 6.''i''i2 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC = 1.3A12 DEGREES OF BIUT.EDOM = 208 

Group "iV 108 22.5 7 ^tl.50 6. 4^2 

Group "C" 129 20.88 ''i0.^t3 6.359 

VALUE OB T STATISTIC = 2.0232 DEGREES OF FPEEDOM = 235 

Group "A" 102 5.31 80.77 8.987 

Group "C" 129 2.26 69.02 8.308 

VAijliiL OF 7 SiAXISilC - 1,6^)1 o jjcA^z^.i-jHiS OF rixL-Ijuwii - z.^? 


Project Number 71iree - Display 

Attitude readings for the conibinecl qucs^tion 1-10 indicated a Gii 
Square level of 25. for the third project which is overwhelmingly 
significant. Further examination revealed that control group C 
was the group that indicate^d more negative responses towards attitude 
in relation to .this project. Examination of questions relating to 
the instructor indicated a Qii Square level of 12.99 which is signi- 
ficant at the .05 level with three degrees of freedom. Questions 
related directly to project wording indicated a Chi Square level of 
5. AO which is not significant. 

It was quite evident at this point that the design of the research 
model was not functioning properly, llierefore, as previously men- 
tioned, each class within the research project v/as divided in half 
in order to measure the difference between projects. Because of this, 
the teacher variable was eliminaced and this research project was 
able to determine a clearer indication of the effects of projects. 

COGNITIVE TEST DATA 

A computer compiled and analyzed all pre-test - post-test in order to 
determine testing results. The "T" test was used as the instruments to 
measure the difference between groups. 

The following is a breakdovm analyzing the data and comparing Experi- 
mental Group *'A*' to *'o'^ Experimental Group '^V* to Control Group *'C*^ and 
Experimental Group ''6'' to Control Group ''C'V Doth gain averages and post- 
test averages are examined. 


\ 

Project: Number Three — iJisplay 

Gain 

SIZK mm VAI'JMCE STiVNDARU UliVIATIOM 

Group "A" 105 5.2A /(6.07 6.788 

Group "B" 105 3.A8 37.33 6.110 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC = 1.9 747 DEGREIiS OF FRCEDOM 208 

Group 105 3. 48 37.33 6.110 

Group "C" 128 1.93 31.84 5,643 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC = 1.^9388 DEGREKS OF FREEDOM = 231 

Group "A" 105 5.24 46.07 6.788 

Group "C" 128 1.93 31.84 5.643 

Post -T est 

Group "A" 105 25.98 69.22 8.320 

Group "B" 105 23.62 32.48 5.699 

VALUE Uf T bTATibiiC = z.oy/i/ unGroilLS Or Frj:r;uG-.l - 2GG 

Group "6" ' 105 23.62 32.58 5.699 

Group "C" 128 21.85 62.28 7.892 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC = 1.V840 DEGREES OF FWiF-DOM = 231 

Group "A" 105 25.98 69.22 S.320 

Group "C" 128 21.85 62.28 7.892 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC = 3.85815 DEGREES OF FRL^EDOM = 231 


Project Uurtibcr Four - Salesnioniihiu 

Because of the above montion'^d modif j.cati on , Lt Wcis necessary to 
compute four Chi Squares per project. Tne first Chi Square indi- 
cated the overall attitude comparing e>:perivaental group one to 
control group one. The second Chi Square will be used to indicate 
the effects of the instructor between expcrimentrj. group one and 
control group one. llie third Chi Square computations will indicate 
the relationship between project wording for experimental group 
one and control group one. Ihe fourth Chi Square computation indi- 
cates the differences betv;ecn experimental group tv;o and experiiuenLal 
group three. Lilxperimenlal group two is comprised of 50 per cent of 
the previous experimentaJ group A for the studentvj which receive 

three is comprised of iImi foJ.lov;ing : 50 per cent of experimental 
group three which are receiving projects which fit their social life 
styles and control group C which is comprised of 50 per cent of the 
class which now are receiving social life style projects v;hich fit 
their needs. 

The Chi Square computations for these areas are as follows: 'Che over- 
all computed Cni Square level for question 1-11 which relates to 
attitude indicate a Chi Square level of 15.52 which is significant 
at the level of .05 with three degrees of freedom. This states that 
there is a significant difference between project designs and instruc- 
tors teaching methods. Further examination of this figure indicates ■ 
a Clii Square level for the instructors to be 11.72. This figure is 
significant in that students that receive projects that fit their 
social life styles perceived their instructors to be significantly 
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more hoJpful than students who riiiceivcd projects that did not fit 
their social life styles. Further examinalion revealed Chi Square 
level of 2.3]. for the project \;ord3nc and design. Tliis level was not 
significant. Further examination revealed that the Clii Square level 
between experiinoiitol group two and experimental group three indi- 
cated a level of 8.59 which is significant. Iheref ore . ins tructors 
who received training in the human relations component were able co 
give this porportion of their class the sufficient direction they 
needed in order to complete the projects. 

COGNITIVE TEST DATA 
Project Four - Salesmanship Test results v:ith the modification 

Jl.11 UHC. 1. ^ t_ t.4 a. 4 \a»-^^ J ^^^<^^ w^— - _..w > . . 

group/' utilizing the "T" tost on Post-lcst and gain. The following 
is an examination of this data. 


Project Four--Salesmanship 

Gain 

SIZE MEAN VARIANCE STANDAIU) DEVIATION 

Odd 129 3v67 AI.83 6.46 7 

Even 130 2.11 30.82 5.55 2 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC =^ 2.0822 DEGREES OF FREEDOM =25 7 

Post-Test 

Odd 129 23.53 39.61 6.293 

Even 130 21.76 60.85 7.800 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC = .2.0106 DEGREES OF FREEDOM = 257 
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Pro.je.ct Number Fiva - Credit 

Again., as with the fourtli project, Chi Squares were computed in order 
to deteritiine the previous mentioned points. Hie overall computed 
Chi Square level for questions 3-11 relating to attitude indicate a 
Clii Square level of 1A.46, which is significant at the .05 level v;ith 
three degrees of freedoui. Tnis. states that there is a significant 
difference between project design and the instructors' teaching 
methods. Furtlier examination of this indicates a Qii Square level 
for instructors to bo 9.57. Tnis level is significant in chat stu- 
dents who recei^•ed projects wliich fit their social life styles perceive 
their instructors to be significantly more helpful thant students 
who received projects that did not fit their social life styles. 

project working and design. Tnis level was not significant for the 
examination revealed that the Chi Square level between experimental 
group tv;o and experimental group three indicate a level of 16.97, 
vjhich is significant. The instructors who received training in the 
human relations component were once again able to give the students 
who received social, life style projects which fit their needs, the 
significant directi.on that was needed in order to finish the project. 


COGNITIVE TEST DATA 


Project Five - Credit test results with the modification in th 
research design, the "odd group" v/as compared to the "even group," 
utilizing the "T" test on post-test and p,aln. The following is an 
examination of this data. 

Project Five — Credit 

Gain 

SIZE mi^^ VARIAiNCE STANDARD DEVIATION 

Odd 117 .88 42.41 6.512 

Even 120 .47 48.5 4 6.% 7 

VAhUE OF T STATISTIC = .4691 DEGRF.HS OF FIU-EDOM 235 

Post-Test 

Odd 117 20.75 41.53 6.AA5 

Even 120 20. U3 40.84 6.391 

VALUE OF T STATISTIC - .8634 DEGREES OF FPvEEDOM - 235 


Conclusions 


!• Evidence has indicated that instructors who received human relations 
training in social life styles will be perceived by their students to 
be more helpful on individuali;:ed instructional projects than instruc- 
tors who do not receive the social life style traininj;. The findings 
indicate that social life styles play a major role in individualized 
instruction. Instructors who receive thi.s training are ab].e to identify 
social life style needs for their students and satisfy these needs. 
Tliese needs, prob^?bly unconscious to students, are indicated to he 
more satisfied through attitude perception by those students, whose 
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of this author thaC human reiiations trainiug in social life styles 
plays a major role in individualized instruction in relation to stu- 
dent attitude perception towards the helpfulness of their instructors. 

Students who received projects v;hich are directed at their tested 
life styles will perceive their instructors to be more helpful even 
if their instructors have not received huinan relations social life 
style training, than students who receive projects which are 
opposite of their tested social life styles. This conclusion is 
drawn from the fourth and fifth projects. Therefore, this author 
concludes that students who receive projects which are directed at 
their needs will perceive cheir instructors to be more helpful because 
it seems as though the attitude is transferred from the projects to 
their instructor; namely, the instructions and the ending task. Tliis 


trciiisfcr of attitude is believed to have taken place because students 
perceive their iiistrucior.s as the superior iiiotivatinj^; force. 'Jliey 
perceive tiieir instructors to be the initiator and supplier of the 
instructions and the ending task which is directed at their social life 
styles' needs rather than the projects wiiich is actually th.e supplier 
of the social life style needs. 

Students are able to identify with effective teaching helpfulness 
when they receive projects v/hich are directed at their social life 
styles (Conclusion r/3 and . ihey are, however, unable to perceive 
any has^ic si ^;nif leant differanco het\coen projects concerning the 
.wording of the instructions and the ending task, As previously 
mentioned in Conclusion If'i^ tliis is believed to he a transfer of 
autxtude trcm tne projects to tne instructor. 

The overall classroom student attitude tov;ards individualized 
instruction varies greatly between schools. Observation has 
indicated two possib].e factors which could have played a role in 
creating this variance. One factor, the atructor's attitude and 
acceptance towards individualized instruction, is believed to have 
affected student attitude towards individualized instruction. 
Some instructors involved in this research project have not utilized 
individualized instruction as a method ot teaching previous to this 
research project. Instead, they have been relying primarily on 
traditional methods which incorporate text book lecture activities. 
It is believed that the students, tutored through traditional methods 
of instruction, find it somewhat difficult to adapt to individualized 


instruction whon they h:\vc not boon expoiicci to thi.« new ir.ctliod of 
tcaclrinc. The.so studenti'? have adapfed t:o frndlclonal methoda through 
eleven years of prior indoctrination. 'Jlierefore, considering these 
two factors, it is the belief of this -author that the instructor's 
attitude tov;ards the accejUancc of indi viduali?!ed instruction is 
transferred to the student. And this transfer is further compounded 
by the linu'.ted amount of previous exposure to this new method of 
teaching to which the students have been subjected. The affect of 
these factors creates an overall negative students attitude towards 
individualized instruction. 

It is evident from the findings that some students cannot adapt 
to individualized instruction as a method of learning; spp.cifically 
low ability students from inner city i:;chools record extremely negative 
responses when indicating their attitude towards individualized in- 
struction. It has been observed that these students have difficulties 
in the following areas; ability to read, ability to effectively 
structure their time, ability to compute simple mathematical problems, 
and the ability to possess an overall understanding of their projects, 
lliis was evidenced by the fact that the only inner city school which 
contained 38 students was dropped from the research project because 
of the above problems. lliere fore, it is the conclusion of this author 
that individualized instruction cannot be adapted to each Distributive 
Education Program in the State of >LLnnesota. 
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6. The fj.iulints indicate for this siiniple of Distributive Kdvication 
seniors, that on thcj average, the.-y will perform better on 
accomponyiny post-test and secure a hif,her yain between ]U"e-post 
test when they have projects which are directed at their social 
life style needs. This statement is derived from the findings 
which statistically prove that students who receive projects with 
instructions and ending taskn -directed at tlieir needs, v?ill on the 
average, score higher gains botv;ecn pre-post testing and score 
higher on post-tests than those students who receive projects with 
instructions and ending tasks which are not directed at their needs. 
Of the twenty- two hypothesis for gain and post- test scorus/^hirteen 
were accepted that they did not happen by chance at the. .05 level of 
significance. Tne majority of the hypothesis were proven significant, 
inose wtiicn were not signiricant were directional m nature. 

7. Wlien students receive a series of individuali::e d instructional projects, 
score on the average for the overall group tend to decline. This event 
takes place even when students receive projects which are directed at 
their social life style needs. However, the decline isnot as great for 
student who receives projects directed at their social life style needs, 
compared to students wiio receive projects which are not directed at 
their social life style needs. Therefore, it is the opinion of this 
author that students will, on the average, tend to lose interest in 
individualized instructional projects when they are administered in a 
series regardless of the strengths incorporated within the projects. 


Distributive LuUication lc^•lchcr-coor^linatory v;lio receive human 
relation training is social life style needs provide their students 
with need f ulf illir.ent so that, on the average, their students secure 
higher gain licoros. This comparison is derived from examination of 
Experimental Group "A", and Control Group ''C" gain and post-test 

cognitive results. 


Re commcndati ons 


1, All teacher coordinators in Distributive Education should be mado 
ciware of the huiium relations training in social life style, 
especially if thciy are invo].ved in individualized instruction, 

2, It is the recon^Jiiendati nn of this author that this study be repeated 
for projects Nuntber One through Tliree with the modification incor- 
porated in projects Four and Five which allow examination of project 
differences , 

3, It is a rf^r(i\\m^rir\nti nr> of this autlicr ti'.ct tl\c Vt-.%r-/» . i!. J..^. 
readmlnis tcM'ed , \iot only within the State of Minnesota, to individuals 
in Distributive Education on the post-secondary level. 

^j. It is a recommendation of this author that the research project be 

readminlstered, not only within the State of Minnesota, to individuals 
enrolled in secondary preparatory Distributive Education Programs, 


5. It is the recomjTiendation of this author that other areas, besides 



Distributive Education, experiint:nt. with this method of individualized 
instruction. 
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,For the past several years there has been a tremendous 
amount of publicity about the deterioration of the environ- 
ment. The ecological balance is in a tailspin as a conse- 
quence of a highly developed industrial sector and 200 
million people. The reality of the problem and the publicity 
have caused Federal, State and local governments to initiate 
positive steps to reverse the trend. For the past three 
years there have been numerous statements by governmental 
agencies testifying to the vast numbers of professional and 
para-professional personnel needed to effect the desired 
changes in the environment. 

"By 1980 the rapid population growth will have created 
environmental problems requiring 214,000 trained techni- 


Sirice that prediction was made (1971) there has been 
considerable research done in all the specific areas of 
environmental employment needs and several similar pre- 
dictions are available, but not necessary. The implica- 
tions are the same. Laws have been enacted at the Federal 
and State levels that have increased the anticipated needs 
for environmental personnel. From extensive searching 
done in a five-county area (Santa B<?rbara, San Bernardino, 
Los Angeles, Orange and Riverside), five environmentally 
related occupations were distinguished as having current 
job availability, projected need and training needs. 
These occupational needs can be attributed to legislation 
affecting the respective areas of employment. The occu- 
patioHAal areas are: Air Pollution Technician, Water and 
Wastewater Technician, Noise Technician, Occupational 
Safety and HeairJi Technician and Ecological or Environ- 
mental Resource Technician. 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The parameters of the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1971 are so inclusive of the working force that it is 
somewhat of a foregone conclusion that the employment needs 
created by this legislation will warrent training programs 
throughout the country. An Occupational Safety and Health 
Technician will be employed at the Federal, State, county, 
city and industrial levels. Approximately 60% of the safety 
and health problem is the exposure to contaminating chemicals. 
This is a major cause of the recent more strict laws. 

Potential employers are emphatic in their appraisal of 
the need for safety and health technicians. 


Robert Stone 

Orange County Health Dept. 

P. 0. Box 355 

Santa Ana, Calif. 92702 


"There is definitely a need 
for a training program for 
a health technician. We are 
considering establishing some 
sort of program for county 
personnel . " 


William Smirl 
Safety and Health 
University of Calif. 
Irvine, Calif. 92664 


"The need for safety and 
health technicians will 
increase 28% to 30% over the 
next few years. They will 
be employed by every large 
industry, public and private. 
I can use one more technician 
to assist us now." 


A very recent Department of Labor article (May 4, 1973) is 
specific in several projections. "An article entitled 'Other 
People's Business is their Business: Health and Regulatory 
Inspectors' reports that an average of 2,700 jobs a year will 
open up through 1980 for inspectors who enforce health and 
safety regulations and other governmental standards (excluding 
construction regulations) designed to protect the public 
welfare. Employment of such workers totaled nearly 120,000 
in 1971, with over half working for State and local governments 
and the rest for Federal agencies."^ 
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It is difficult to determine the current need for health 
technicians in Southern California, but there is a definite 
projected need that more training will be required than is 
being offered now. 


AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


"In 1971, the Air Programs Office of EPA performed a 
survey of all state and local air polltuion control agencies 
to asses their manpower needs. It found there were 4,500 
persons employed in 1972 in state and local agencies, and 
that this number would increase to 8,200 by 1975-76. This 
survey, however, was limited; it did not get into the needs 
for air pollution control personnel in industry, nor did it 
attempt to asses the needs of the federal government . "2 

It is difficult now to asses the employment needs of 
California that will be created in air pollution control 
by the establishment of the guildlines for implementation of 
the California Enviornmental Quality hct which specifies 
that an air pollution study must be performed as a pact of 
the Environmental Impact Report that is required. 

WATER AND WASTE WATER 

The waste treatment area has a continual need for 
operators and laboratory technicians. The recent change in 
laws by the Water Quality Plan for Oceans of California is 
restricting the discharge of heavy metals and the tests 
are now being made on the effluent discharge instead of the 
receiving water. This legislation will further increase 
the demand for qualified water treatment personnel. An 
anticipated act of Congress requiring secondary biological 
treatment will increase the need for laboratory technicians, 
engineers, chemists, and operators throughout the country. 

A survey performed for EPA indicated that the manpower 
needs in the water category will triple between now and 1976. 
This reflects the rational need. The EPA is taking big steps 
to meet this need. 


"(iross Mannov/or :mcl training rcquiroimen ts can be? 
partially fulfilled t!n-ough activities dosJ.gned to improve 
effectiveness and effifrioncy of the existin.q labor force, 
as well as through activities desJ.gned to traJ.n additional 
members of that force. Accordingly, EPA has undertaken a 
number of activities in this area.*^ 

The following table is from the same publication which 
reflects the specific numbers and personnel categories in 
the waste water treatment area: 

TABLE 2 

LABOR FORCE GROWTH 1971 TO 1976 
Personnel 1971 1976 Manpower 


Category Manpower Engaged Requirements Percentage Increase 


Professional 25,400 42,200 66% 

Operator 49,300 92,900 88% 

Technician 26,900 47,300 77% 

Other 47,800 71,800 50% 

TOTAL 149,400 258,800 73% 


There are 185 training programs at various institutions 
for higher learning all supported by the Enviornmental 
Protection Agency. One of these programs at Orange Coast 
College, headed by Mrs. Pat Taffer, Project Transition 
Coordinator, has graduated 150 students over the last two 
years. Of these graduates, 130 have been placed in em- 
ployment in the waste water field. By November of 1973 
the State of California will hire 80 technicians with an 
Associate in Arts degree to be waste water inspectors. 
They will be inspecting discharges that will (hopefully) 
already be treated by other waste water personnel. The 
Water Quality Act of 1972 requires that industrial waste 
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clLscliarge not exceed the characteristics of domestic waste. 
Cities and municipalities that are requesting federal funds 
for building waste water treatment plants nmst enforce the 
industrial standards in order to be eligible for federal 
financial support, 

NOISE ABATEMENT 

One of the most neglected areas of Environmental training 
and control is noise abatement. A variety of studies have 
indicated that consistant, excessive noise, above 85 dbA, 
definitely causes damage to hearing and when considerab?i.y 
higher than 85 dbA may cause numerous physiological and 
emotional problems. This was sufficient evidence for the 
Walsh-Healy Act which benefits primarily industrial workers. 
On December 1,1*:' 70, the State of California passed legisla- 

iOn requlri..! v.'Ve^y airport in or near a community to 
monitor its noise levels. The more recent Occupational 
Safety and Health Law (effective April 28, 1971) covers any 
employer engaged, in any way, in interstate commerce and has 
at least two employees. This includes a whole range of 
unsafe or unhealthy conditions Including excessive noise. 

Most recently (February 2, 1973) the Guidelines for 
[raplementation of the California Environmental Quality Act 
were established. These guidelines require an (EIR) 
■ilnvn ronmental Impact Report to be researched and written for 
all developments having a significant e£fgp^: on the environment 
There are few exceptions to this law Jf Noise control and 
abatement is one of thirty-seven area^^ that tijhe report must 
cover. ^ 

The implications of this legislation are clear . Trade 
magazines in the field of Accoustics, reflect job openings 
around the country for all levels of noise abatement personnel. 
In tills Southern California study, professionals in the public 
nnd private sectors Peel there is a need for a training 
program, especially at the technical level . 


magazines in lue EioJiJ of acoustics refiecL Job openings 
around the country for all levels of noise abatement per- 
sonnel. En this Southern California study professionals 
in Lhe public and private sectors feel there is a need for 
a training program, especially at the technical level. 

SURVEY PITRPOSE 

The intention of this survey is to identify eviron- 
mentally related jobs, the current employment need in these 
areas, the projection (5 years) and the current status of 
educational training programs to meet the employment needs 
for technicians or para-professionals within a five county 
area of Southern California. The counties are Los Angeles, 
Grange, Riverside, San Bernardino and Santa Barbara. 

It w/:.^ extrerreJy difficult tc get numbers or statistics 
riron p-Jtvntiiai lovers. There seemed to be concern on tl;vi,c 
paru Lh;it pare a. the purpose of tnis survey was to place 
people in job positions. Consequently, many people were 
reluctant to mention current or projected needs. Others 
:^•»lo were willing didn't want to be quoted for fear of being 
recriminated by superiors for suggesting that they were 
*;,.;.'rstaf fed. 

SURVEY TECHNIQUES AND FINDINGS 

The researcli was done using form letters (See Appendix I), 
' oiepbor:.: surveys; and personal meetings. The telephone 
co!iLfjccs always included getting information on the following: 

1. Are any environment technicians employed? 

2. Wliat kind of work are they involved in? 

3. What are their educational/ training backgrounds? 
Are more technicians needed? 

5. Is a training program necessary to meet the employ- 
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niLMiL nuecis? 

6. Ivliat is the projected estimate of Iho needs? 


I'roqiiouLly the phono conversation lasLecl n half an hour 
or more. Discussion would cover past training programs, work 
experience, pertinent legislation, the economy's effect on 
environmental employment and feelings the interviewee had 
about the results of this survey. 

Thirty personal visits to the employer's place of business 

were made. This was done to establish a "feel" for the type 

of work being done at the agency and to get advice regarding 
a curriculum proposal. 

During the co^urse of the survey, the State of California 
established the parameters or ''Guidelines for Implementation 
of the California Environmental Quality Act of 1970". 
Essentially, it requires an Environmental Impact report to 
be performed on any proposed development that will have a 
significant effect on the environment. There are a select 
few exclusions to this. A total of 37 areas of environmental 
concern must be researched and submitted as necessary to a 
complete EIR. 

Consequently, an immediate need was generated for profes- 
sionals and specialists in all the areas of environmental 
control to prepare these reports. Cities were given the legal 
right to accept of refuse to accept the report on the basis 
of their personnel's expertise. Most cities are ill-equipped 
to perform an objective appraisal of an EIR with their 
existing staff. xMost cities were understaffed by their own 
admission, prior to this new responsibility of reviewing EIRs. 
The need for qualified professionals, specialists and technicians 
doubled. The limitations of 


cities to fulfill their Gmploynient needs in environmental areas 
are governed by budgetary restriction. Each city has or will 
determine how they are going to interpret the State's ''Guide- 
lines". How they do soVill, in part ^ be determined by 
abailable personnel they can afford to hire. If a particular 
city is especially limited financially, they may decide to 
review the EIR with existing personnel. Another city might 
hire or train several specialists to do the same thing. It 
would appear that an EIR might be of a quality to be rejected 
in one city and accepted in another. Some city managers and 
planners don't know how they will interpret the State's 
guidelines. They are waiting for other cities to set pre- 
cedence. Some city authorities see this as an opportunity to 
make money by charging researchers for already researched 
information. Other city authorities see it as a burden to 
their already ifsufficient budgets. The city of Los Angeles 
has the Civil Service exams to cope with. The beaurocracy 
involved in the Civil Service precludes quick employment. It 
also requires a Bachelor of Arts degree of personnel doing the type 
of work required by an EIR. Any influence to change the hiring 
procedure for the city of Los Angeles was requested in order 
to permit the hiring of technicians to perform much of the 
work that professionals are required to do now. This hiring 
policy is reported to have an influence on the 20 million 
dollar proposed budget deficit for the city of Los Angeles. 

In August of 1973, the State will review the impact of 
the "Guidelines". Builder organizations are expected to have 
strong lobbying monies to discourage the finalization of the 
EIR requirements as they now exist. City management people 
hope the Guidelines are made more specific. If the Guidelines 
are firmed up, the need for environmental personnel will be 
increased. If not, the employment need may diminish for those 
technicians specifically needed to support the professionals. 

Los Angeles and Orange County each has a list of consul- 
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offered their services in nrcpar i tij.: I'liK's. 

The same questions wo.ro asked as In the other j'>hone con- 
tacts. In addition these people were asked if the ETR leg- 
islation had created a need for existing or new enviorn- 
mental technicians . 

PRIVATE SECTOR 

A recognized authority on the environment ^ J. Jameson Moore, 
President of Atlantis Scientific in Beverly Hills, is pes- 
imistic about the need for training environmental personnel. 

''The way the Environmental Impact Report Guidelines is 
established has created a discrepency. The research can be 
thorough and complete and prepared scientifically and objec- 
tively. Then the decision on this quantitative report is a 
subje'ctive one. Eighty-five percent of the decision can be 
subjective because the guidelines are too obscure. It will 
be from 3 to 5 years before we know vrhat is needed and standards 
are firmly established^'. 

There were a few other employers who felt the same viay as 
Mr. Moore. 

The following reflects the feelings of some of the other 
potential employers in the private sector: 

"I'/e need multi-disciplined 
technicians, with knowledge or 
experience in the building 
trades, to help our professionals 
perfo-rm research for Environ- 
mental Impact Reports. Work 
experience should be a part of 
the program. ^' 
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Steve Schv/artz 
•Jennings-Halderman-Hood 
2001 East 4th St . 
Santa Ana, Ca. 92705 
(Civil Engineering) 
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DeveloninLMi t Kcsunrc.Ii Asso. 
731 SouLii Flower 
l.os Aiigolcs, CnlLP. 90012 
(^"conomics Resonrch) 


I he I. ieve there is .'i need For 
n trLMni.ni.^, program :it the junior 
coLlei^e level ns \/e aeocl tech'- 
nlcians now and will in the future. 
The technician "an best serve us 
if he !ins a traininp, in several 
areas related to environmental 
studies and case histories oC 
enviornmental impact reports. Me 
should have work experience in 
the researching of information 
for an environmental impact report 
expecially in the socio-economic 
areas . " 


Dr. Richard Kent 

Keobig & Koebig 

1053 Sunset Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90012 

(Civil Engineering) 


Mr. Eugene Scothorn 
Envista, Inc. 
125 South Claudia 
Anaheim, Calif. 92805 


don't think a program for 
training environmental technicians 
is needed at the present time. The 
supply of qualified people still 
meets the employment demand and 
will for a year or so." 

"There is a need for training pro- 
grams. I feel a multi-disciplined 
technician should be trained to 
assist our professionals in 
research drafting and some aspects 
of writing. We could use one or 
two of these people now. We 
would like to send some of our 
professionals to evening courses 
to uodate their skills." 


Mr. Murton VJillson 
Danielian, Moon, Sampieri 
& Ilg. 

3848 Campus Dr., Suite 210 
Newport Beach, Calif. 92660 
(Atchitects , Planners) 


'^I think there is a need for tech- 
nicians to do "Cootv/ork" research, 
data collecting and observaLion- 
a multi-disciplined background with, 
perhaps, a speciality in graphics. 
We could use one or two of them. 


Dr. Martin Schwartz 
Technology Associates of 

Southern Ca'^.if., Inc. 
362 V/. Garvey Ave. 
Monterey Park, Calif. 91754 
(Engineering .& Science 
Specialists) 


"We have used graduates of U.C. 
Santa Barbara's Environmental 
Science program to assist our pro- 
fessionals. We could use tech- 
nicians also. The training should 
be for mul^-i-disciplined and 
specialized technicians. A college 
should easily place 25 to 30 
students and the need should 
increase." 


1 I 


Dr. Lewis l-'u I I ansl)L'L' "As if s Lands now, IL is ukkslLv 

luivi ronnk'nLai LiiipacL Profi Ics Ihc profess i onai-lcvul cnviron- 


b^2 South \-\ SLrL'c'L 
TusL i ll, Cai i i\ 9 2fuS0 
([•!n vi roiiiiK.'n L a 1 Kcs ca rch ) 


L'lugene l^ieeler 

iLUgene D. Wlieeier & Assoc. 

Urban Health & Environmental 

Planners 
458 Dorothy Avenue 
Ventura, Calif. 93003 


mouLalisL who can analyze, inLcr- 
pfLiL and wriLo Lhe report:. These 
Uiji- l.eve 1 pet)|.vl l' avc needed Lo 
UL i. lizu Llie Lcchn i.ciaii . Things 
arc moving slowly, but people arc 
being absorbed. Most firms don* t 
have a full complement of special- 
ists; consequently, consultants are 
widely used for various aspects of 
IIIR research. My projection is 
that the demand for technicians is 
minimal, but will remain consistent. 
1 would recommend a training pro- 
gram, but it shouldn't be over-sold." 

"l currently employ nine technicians 
to assist the professionals on the 
staff. I have enough technicians. 
I feel the missing link is at the 
higher level — the decision-making 
level. Generally, there is a need 
for technicians in the private 
sec tor. " 


The quotes are representative of what was found by surveying 
50 of the listed 95 firms. Attempts were made to contact all 
of the 95, but people were not available for comment or the tele- 
phones were no longer in service and there was no new number. 
The firms contacted were located throughout Los Angeles and 
Orange counties. 


Training should 
be provided for 
technicians 


Don' t know, or 
poss ibly t raining 
should be offered 


No, training 
sliould not 
be offered 
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PUBLIC SECTOR 


A public sector survey was also made with regard Lo the recent 
needs created by Environmental Impact Report requirements. The 
^^4* following quotes refl.L'Ct the emp.l.oymenl needs of the rt'spective 
departments in vi.vlved in reviewing and pc^r forming EIR's; 
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Kobe PL Kul. Ly 
AnaliL'ini, Caii f 
Orange CuunLy 


Taras Kozber 
Buena Park, Calif. 
Orange County 


William Dunn 

Cos ta Mesa , Calif. 

Orange County 


"Wli are going to require the 
devcLopou- to hire a consulting firni 
to perfo rill tlie Knvi ronmon tal impact 
KeporL* Our reviewing committee 
will crnsLsL of various department 
heads — water, l:Lre, etc. We don't 
anticipate luring techniciiins . " 

'H^/e don't have the personnel to do 
Environmental Impact Reports. We» 
will hire a consultant to perform 
one for the city and request the 
developer to hire a consultant who 
can interface his data with ours. 
I don't think a program is necessary, 
but we would like seminars offered 
to existing personnel for updating 
techniques and knowledge of laws." 

"We will refer the developer to a 
list of approved consulting firms 
on a round-robin basis. We will 
review the report with a committee 
to make the final decision. We 
will need 2 to 16 people wi.th the 
Planning Department in the next 
5 years, 5 of which might be at 
the technical level . " 


Richard Morton 
Fullerton, Calif. 
Orange County 


"We will be doing our own prepara- 
tion and reviews for EIR's using 
department heads who will review 
the developer's report. Our 
people already have adequate 
expertise. If we don't, we will " 
hire a consultant." 


Thomas Severns 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 
Orange County 


"We will review the EIR's using a 
review board consisting of depart- 
ment heads. We need support per- 
sonnel at the technical level. I 
feel there is a definite need for 
technicians. I believe 20 to 35 
technicians could be placed in 
positions in western Orange County 
alone. " 


Edward Skutnik 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles County 


"Our Building Department will 
enforce and review the Environ- 
mental Impact Reports. I think 
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Llu'ru is a d^'fiiiiLL' neL?d J*or a 
L raining program I'ur technicians, 
L would liko to sec a 2 year pro- 
gram for L ra i n i ng general is ts in 
^.Migi iK'i.' t' i ng , scK' iuliigi.i'a J , econ- 
omic and physical science aspects 
of an l::iR," 

"We will have a multi-disciplined 
team to review envi ronmental impac t 
reports and when needed we will use 
community specialists. The colleges 
can help by offering refresher 
course to help Planning personnel 
remain current. 1 would especially 
like to see courses offered in 
noise abatement" . 


SURVEY OF COLLEGES 

The survey procedures used to determine the current training 
programs in the five county area consisted of a forni letter, see 
Appendix II, and a follow-up phone call. The responses reflected 
in this writing may be outdated at the time of publication. The 
emphasis on the need for training programs in the environmental 
field has prompted several colleges to consider offering a 
training program. The indications reflected in this writing should 
be helpful in determining what is needed. Environmental employ- 
ment and training is in a constant state of change. Consequently, 
any college considering development of the programs recommended 
in this survey should make the effort of contacting the local 
private and public sectors to comprehensively estimate how many 
training slots they should provide for. Enrollment in appropriate 
course offerings on an evening college basis appears to be an 
excellent barometer of the need for a complete program offering. 
Something more schools must do is to send notices and flyers to 
employers of potential students. The research indicated that many 
employers were unaware of courses being offered at local colleges. 

As more training is needed, more sources of money are expected 
to be available. The Environmental Protection Agency is pur- 
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Mr, Richard Pennock 
Pasadena , Cali f . 
Los Angeles County 


})tH*t i.'cl.l y o]\cv 1 unds Lliis suiunier \'.ov n noise cibnte- 

iiiL-nL Ic'chnician L raining program in add i Lion Li) conLinuod 
finanvia! supporL Tor Liu* myriad oi exist: in^ progrcmis - 
L'speeially in WaLu r /Was Li.'wa Le r , 

in t\\u responses Lo the survey ques t Lena Ires , the phone 
contacts and the personal visits, there was a consistant plea 
for technicians that are more work- ready than the graduates 
of some college programs at all levels. The answer to the 
problem is to incorporate work experience into any direct 
employment training program, especially in the technical 
areas. Some employers felt that Master Degree graduates were 
educated trainees . 

It is recommended that work experience slots are most 
important and the alternate option (if slots are not avail- 
able) is to offer some sort of practicum encompassing field 
study, field trips, class or individual projects on industrial 
problems, model building, etc. 

The Orange County Planning Commission and the Los Angeles 
Planning Commission will be hiring some new personnel but neither 
expect big emplo3nnent shortages. 

A rather large employment need was expected throughout the 
public sector as a consequence of the review and performance 
of the environmental impact reports. However, the response 
of "no new needs" seemed predominant. Virtually all of the 15 major 
cities contacted reflected budgetory limitations as a primary 
factor in explaining responses of limited needs. Several cities 
that were contacted didn't yet know how they would interpret 
the State's "Guideline". 

Research that was completed prior to the State's action 
on the EIR guidelines indicated essentially the same training 
and employment needs, only to a lesser de eree . Th ere were 
marked employment needs in wastewater. Occupations Safety 
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and iiualtli, Noise Abatemunt, and Air Pollution Control. The 
EnvLronniontal Resource tedinician is; tlie cliild of the Staters 
guidelines for implementing iillRs. 

Tiie employer's concept of wliat a resource tecliician is 
supposed to do is less than clear, however. All of them 
agreed that this person would assist professionals in various 
areas and perform a good deal of "leg work" that is currently 
being done by the professionals. However, if this resource 
technician is employed by a Civil Engineering firm, they will 
have to orient this person to their special needs as it would 
be impossible to train a generalist and a specialist in a 
two year program. It would behoove any of these technicians 
to consider further college trainir^g on a part time basis. 
The consensus of opinions is that the resource technician 
will have course work in several areas and especially course work 
to train him (or her) to know "l^/hat is needed" and "where to 
find it" in terms of public records and other data available. 
This "leg work" is essential to report preparation. 
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JOH DKSCRil-TlON INDEX 


Tlie job description Index consists of tlic most commonly 
referred to titles. Pubiic and private agencies responded 
to the ques t ionai res VN/itli a myriad of job descriptions. ' 
Tlierc were several different titles witli similar or alike 
descriptions, some of which were misleading. An air pollution 
technician was referred to as an air pollution investigator, 
an environmental technician was referred to as an air 
technician, etc. However, most of these "different" 
descriptions had very similar education requirements and 
it appeared appropriate to use the most common job title. 

Employment ratings are used in lieu of numbers because of 
the almost unbelievable change in the significance of numbers. 
The ratings are somewhat general for that reason. There is more 
reflected on this phenomenon in the introduction to the Education 
section. Essentially, the college that is considering the 
implementation of a program ought to make some kind of local survey. 

The projection column resulted from a deliberative process 
of the advisory committees and the feelings of the employers 
in the public and private sectors. All of these people agree 
that the employment in the whole area of . ecology is strongly 
dependent upon legislation and financial commitment from all 
levels of government. 

PROJECTION RATINGS 

The employment projection of "Good" indicates that the 
employment prospects in this area are such that trained people 
will find work. It indicates current job availability and pro- 
jected job availability for the next five years or more. 

This rating may or may not require a training program 
depending upon the area. If the jobs are in a large metro- *\ 
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|)i.)liLan area, (most: are) there arc several colleges LliaL 
could be offering a draining progrcmi or relevant courses 
to meet Lhc employment needs in tliat area. A limited survey 
in Llie .local area of tlie training institution to estimate 
the training slots would seem fitting 

Other factors generally bearing on the "Good" rating are: 

1. There is a progrcim already offered in this area that 
may o r may no t mee t the employmen t needs . 

OR 

2. 'fhese positions are filled with a company training 
program. (This is the case with a major auto manu- 
facturer that trains it's own technicians to monitor 
the emissions of 20% of their production model cars.) 

OR 

3. There is good lateral movement possible from similar 
agencies. ^ 

OR 

4. Many of these positions have been filled by bachelor 
degreed personnel or higher levels because the 
employer is following tradition or Civil Service require- 
ments. This is true to a large degree in the city of 
Los Angeles. 

The rating of "Excellent" indicates that the current and 
projected employment needs are such that a training program is 
in order. Generally, the projected need is higher for each 
year than the current need. Presently, employers may have 
difficulty filling positions with properly trained personnel. 

The rating of "Poor" indicates that the number of job 
openings in that position are minimal or non-existent and the 
projection is such that a training program is clearly not in 
order at this time. 
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The rating of "Fair" indicates tluiL there are some jobs available/ 

\ 

but the turnover is minimal and /juh openings sporadic. The employment 
needs are such that while a training program is not recommended, 
appropriate evening courses may be recommended. The projection for 
these jobs is parallel to the current needs. There will continue to 
be sporadic openings. In some cases there are already programs of 
one sort or another training people for employment in the areas rated 
fair. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


NOISE ABATEMENT 


Mr, Norman Ewers 

Orange County Noise Abatement Engineering 
Orange County-Airport 
19051 Campus Drive 
Santa Ana, California 

Mr, Robert Stone 

Orange County Health Department 

1011 South E. Street 

Anaheim, California 

Mr, Gordon Bricken 

Olson Laboratories, Inc, 

Irvine Industrial Complex 

1021 Duryea Avenue 

Santa Ana, California 92705 

Mr, Richard Hubbel 

Director, Sound Abatement 

City of Fountain Valley 

Fountain Valley, California 92708 

Mr, Joe D, Wetherspoon 
B-K Instruments, Inc, 
1440 South State Col Blvd, 
Anaheim, California 92806 

Mr, Dave Wooten, Engineer 
Ultra Systems Inc, 
500 Newport Center Drive 
Newport Beach, California 

Mr, David Lloyd 
General Radio Company 
17361 Armstrong Avenue 
Irvine, California 

Mr, John VanHouten 

American Acoustical Engineering 

1681 West Broadway 

Anaheim , California 

Mr, John Tomasi 
1101 Bryan 

Bio Accoustical Engineering 
Tustin, California 
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ill i ."ft' Aha U'i'ii'iU I'lM' i '11 i r i ;ui (!iin* i en I iiiii 


1'. 'N'.- .M t !* * i M ! ; tiiii': t I'lirsis »m I'ri'L'J In tin's pro>;i'.'iin iwr c!i.»si^iuHl to 

'M r;' M\' siiiili'ius tor iMitry Into iiUc fields of i lulusLr In I » 
ir« ;i i t t II iM I , ,uul I'uv I oi-iuiumU .'i 1 ncousLics ns vl» !. 1 as 
n.» i so aba t moiU i\l tlio Leclinica.l leve 1. . 


^ ir^aii i p^l t I i>ii : Tvoii t y- four units of speclali?:ccl noise 
abatoi-'oiiL /iiitl a const: icnl instruction, evenly divided 
l)ot\'oi'(i l.ilnwaLory ami theory, afford a balanced core of 
toohiiioa! dove 1 oninont. These are supported by twenty 
add.iiional roqiiirud units in related subject areas such 
as Loohnlral ina t. huma tios , elementary electronics, computer 
Loohno 1 i^v,y , drafting and mapping, teclmictal report writing 
and v^raphical display of data. 

Tho halanoo of this four semester sequency consists of 
sup;> ' i-c'c'iUa 1 course work in social science, humanitites, 
psyi ho 1 or:y and other suitable general education electives 
ro)M:)r j s i nw. sfxtoon additional units leading to the A. A. 
dv."4r«'o, if desired, iipon attainment of approximately sixty 
un its. 


l op i (' tUii 1 ) 1 

NA-- I 
v;a- 2 

\A-'t 

\A-;'. 


•rai i I o"'v.':^ L s 


Lho ma;or ari'a consist of the following courses: 


I M t. rodu«' t ion to Th.oor y of S - >imd 
Aoous t i o l.aho ra t (> r V Pr i nc i t'> 1 es 


l>), 


y s i o 1 i)v',y \ !Ny oho 1 ov.,y of liua r i ng 


Thoo r\- f" Sound >U'asn rcrKin t 

Sound .'k-asu r«.'niLMi t Laboratory 

■Jothods ot' AoiMistical Measurement 

Ao I >us III' a I ! MS t runon t a t i on I' met ice 

l.o-^al and A r cli 1 1 eo t u ra 1 Standards of Noise 

Aha L oiMon t 


(3 

(1 
(3 
(A 
(3 


units) 
units) 
unit) 
units) 
un its) 
uni ts) 
uni t s) 


(2 units) 


I'o tal 


Ml i t s i n Vaj or 


2^ imits 


.*\A-9 Technical Mat hoi'^at i cs o' S(>und I 

N'A-M'J i'ooiuucal ^'a t hcr-ia ♦. i i-s o'' SiMind II 

aA- 1 I i! 1 ..'mtjnLary K I n: t riMi i cs 

.\'A- 1 2 (iociputor Toe hno 1 (>'-'y 

.\'A- 1 J Dra \ t i n^; and Mapp i nt; 

,\'A-L4 <ira[)hical Display of AiMMistlcal Data 

>!A- 1 3 Tod in i ca 1 Kopor t Wr i t i n>; 

Tota I Support i ve Roqn i romonl s 

(•enoral Mducntior. i^enu i remen ts ('ou 1 d (ionsist Of: 


units) 
(3 units) 
(A units) 
(3 units) 
(2 units) 
(2 units) 
('] units) 

20 units 


Soc ia ] Sc iitnco 
ilunian i t i os 

I'SVcho 1 V 

K 1 cc t i vcs 


Tota I Ci'iU'ra 1 Kducat i(ni Kofpi i rcinon ts 
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(3 uni is) 
(3 units) 
('] units) 
(G-H un i Ls) 

(I!)- I 7 units) 


NV\^] ! nl rqcluc C ic M) Tlieory of Souiui 

Oourso Doscr i pi ion 

3 un 1 is 


Hosi'i* ipl ioii of Course: A m;i t li~or iL'tUinl, non-c:;i I cu I us t'xnm I nat I on n( Llu'orv 

nncl principles of application concernlnfj the followlnj; 
features of sound u'ith respect to measurement nncl 
interrelationships . 


Vibration 

Simple harmonic motion 

Wave phenomena 

Energy 

Propagation 

Amplitude 

Frequency 

Wave length 

Velocity 

Conduction 

Reflection and Echoes 
Absorption 

Resonance and interference 

Refraction 

Sound vs. Noise 

Hearing 

Loudness 


Pitch 

Discrimination 

Weber's Law 

Fechr.er's Law 

Phons 

Bones 

Decibels 

Decibels - absolute energy 
Decibels - reference noise 
Sound pwoer 
Ambient noise 
Threshold of hearing 
Range of audibility 
Curves and Graphs 


Prerequisites: Mandatory concurrent enrollment in Technical Math, of Sound I. 


NA-2 Acoustic Laboratory Principles 

4 units 

Description of Course: An introduction to laboratory operation of professional 

acoustical equipment combined with an elementary physics- 
oriented exploration of sound phenomena involving mathematical 
analysis . 

The following topics are treated: 

Standing Waves 
Resonciiice 
Determination of: 

Velocity 

Wave-LTH 

Frequency 
Media for Propagation 

Gas & Solids 
Measurement Criteria 

In tensity 

Loudness 

Sound Pressure Level 
Calibration of Instruments 

O 
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i' rt'Cjiu'iu'v An/i I ys i s 
ScMincI Power MuaHuroi'icnt 
Sound linens it-y Rai ios 

Record in)', oi MedsurenKMi t:s 

Clicir ts , Crnplis , Tah.Ies 

I.Oi;n r .i tlim i.c nnd Semi-ioy Tape 6^ Grapliic Recorders 

Prerequisites: Mandatory concurrent enrollment in NA-1 , Introduction to 


Description of Course: An elementary examination of the morphology and function 

of the iiuman ear witiiin the context of the aural 
environment. Topics to be covered are: 

Structure and Function of the Ear 
Detection of Energy 
Response to Stimulus 
Loudness Discrimination 
Frequency Discrimination 
Range of Response 

Recognition - Identification Faculties 

Neural Processes and Properties 

Place Theory of Functional Detection 

Perception of Noise Level 

Psycho-Acoustical Attributes of Sound 

Perception of Nominal Scale 

Perception of Interval Scale 

Perception of Ratio Scale 

Annoyance Levels 

Tolerance Levels 

Effect upon Human Behavior 

Aurad Health and Hygiene 

Damage to Hearing 

Tinnitus 

Hearing Loss 

Protection of Hearing 

Deafness 

Texts: W^ves and the Ear , Bergeijk, Pierce and David, Anchor Books, Douhledny & 
Co., Garden City, New York 1960. 


Tlieorv of Sound. 


NA-3 Piiysiologv and Psychology of Hearing 


1 unit 



.'.A- 'i 'I iiv'. M'j.' li! SiMttnl ' u'.'isii i\'r:^ • n L 

■3 till i is 

I' { p t { tMi (>! Coarso: A nntli-o r i en U'd i nt fodiu' t i i »ii \o (lu'ory .nni !>i-.u"tij\' 

Lnvol.veJ in nK'asufciiiiont. of somul pliLMioiiK'na as lmk'ouiU c ri'cl 
in technical analysis in the field and i ahDrato ry . 

The Copies examined are: 

Measviremen t I^r inc i pies 

Measurement of Sound Parameters 

Loudness - Sound pressure level 
Decibels (and reference parameters) 
Absolute energy units 
Logarithmic re 1 at i onslii p to intensity 

Units of Threshold Pressure 

Units of Threshold Intens ity 

Relationships involving the above (i.e., density, velocity, 
impedance) 

Addition of separate intensity combinations 
Addition of Separate Pressure Levels 

Sound Level Meters 
Calibration 
Weighted Seal es 

■ Soi nd Analysis - I^requency 
Filters and Their I'se 

Octave, Half-Octave and Thi.rd-Octave Analysis 

Sound Power & Sound Intensity 
Loudness 
Phons 
Sones 

Their Relationships 

Ambient Noise Measurement 

Sound Pressure Level and Frequency 
Total Noise 
Background Noise 
Spectrum Level 
Reduction Level 

Prerequisites: NA-2, Acoustic Laboratory Principles 

NA-3, Physiology and Psychology of Hearing 
Technical Math of Sound 1 

Mandatory enrollment in Technical Math of Sound 2 
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NA-5 Sound Measurement Laboratory 


4 units 

Description of Course: A laboratory approach to the application, operation, 

maintenance and calibration of acoustical equipment with 
emphasis upon the determination and systematic compilation 
of data as required by specific job situations. 

Topic Outline: 

Microphones 
Oscillators 
Amplifiers 
Speakers 

Sound Generators 

Sound Level Meters 

Impact Noise Analyzer 

Noise Exposure Monitors ^ 

Calibratdrs 

Octave Band Meters 

Wave Analyzers 

Graphic Level Recorder 

Set-up, Calibration, Adjustment and operation of the above. 

Charts and Criteria 
Standards of Comparison 
Noise Criteria 
Ambient Noise 

Octave Band-Width Analysis 

Prerequisites: NA-1 through NA-3 and Mandatory concurrent enrollment in NA-4, 
Theory of Sound Measurement. 


NA-6 Methods of Acoustical Measurement 

3 units 

Description of Course: An integrated, in-depth approach to the recognition 

of data required for specific sound analyses and the 
method, instrumentation, and data display required to 
produce professional data and reports. 

The following features are systematically considered with respect to measurement 
and procedural method requirements. 

Noise Criteria and Classification 
Noise Analysis 

Intensity-Duration Relationships 

Ambient Considerations 

Pulse Testing, Impulse Analysis 

Reverberation 

Use of Tape Recorders 
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Use o£ Oscilloscope and photography 
Structural Considerations 
• Room Acoustics 
. Industrial Noise 
Traffic Noise 
Aircraft Noise 
Product Noise Analysis 
Consumer Oriented Measurement Data 

Prerequisites: NA-4, Theory of Sound Measurement 
NA-5, Sound Measurement Laboratory 


NA~7 Acoustical Instrumentation Practice 

4 units 


Description of Course: A comprehensive consideration based upon integrated 

employment of sound testing equipment to fulfill specific 
job requirements with emphasis upon on-site experience. 

The following topics will serve as a guide but individual field situations 

will dictate the detailed procedures and appropriate activity: 

Architectural Acoustic Analysis 

Survey, Evaluate, Set-up and measure pertinent features of each of the 

following; selecting appropriate on-campus locations and facilities 
as follows: 

Project 1 . A working business office. 

Project 2 . An auditorium or rehearsal facility in operation. 

Project 3 . Acoustically analyze a large lecture hall; particular 

emphasis to be placed on reverberation and critical areas. 
Industrial Acoustic Analysis 
A Working Machine Shop 

Project 4 . Measure sound pressure levels, ambient noise, transient 
noise, impulse noise, wide band noise, etc. 

Project 5 . Analyze and measure traffic noise at a suitable location 
on campus. Plot sound level contours for appropriate 
hours and position. Put data in suitable form so as to 
determine and display peak conditions. Indicate areas not 
suitable for classroom locations. 


Project 6. Student to select a feasible on-campus project which 

interests the student as a professional technician. The 
effort should result in concrete evaluation of data to 
permit meaningful display, evaluation and result in 
acoustical improvement or suggestions for noise abatement. 


Prerequisites: NA-1 Through NA-5 and Concurrent enrollment in NA-6. 
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NA-H .•iiui_ Arch 1 Ic e t'n rn i ^^^.t^V-VJ.' ^ . of No Lse AbjU ^''^i^^^yt 

2 unils 

Desc r i [) f i on iM* Course*: A sLudy o! L'urroiU fcHloral, slate, I'oiiiUy and loc-ii 

regii 1 a L ions for i lulus t r ia 1 and unv i ronmonta 1 iio i.so aha tenien t . 
A.lso included are architectural, acoustic standards for 
pub 1. i.c and private bu i.ldings . 

Topics to be Included are: 

Acoustical specifications 
industrial acoustic requi -ements 
Environmental Acoustic r^ou i rcments 
Architectural acoustic requirements 
Consumer-product noise spr.'c i * cations 
Inspection, I'rocedural and Measurement criteria 
Federal, state, county and l(K'al regulation 
Legislative and enforcme..'. agencies 
Consideration of -leal tn safety comfort 
Economic aspects of noise pollution 
Automobile exhause noise pullution 

Prerequisites: Introduction to Theory of Sound 
Acoustic Laboratory Principles 


WATER AND WASTEWATER TECHNOLOGY 


This curriculum is patterned after the curriculum set forth 
in Water and Wastewater Technology , Technical Education Program 
Series No. 11, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington; 1968. 
Lf implementation of this curriculum is undertaken, it is 
recommended that the original publication be used as a further 
source for curriculum, reference and supplementary materials. 
This adaptation was approved by the following advisory committee. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Theodore A. Dunn Orange County Sanitation District 

Head of Operations and P.O. Box 8127 

Laboratories Fountain Valley , Ca. 92708 


Mr. Fred Harper 
Manager 


Orange County Sanitation District 
14088 Ellis Street 
Fountain Valley, Ca. 92708 


Mr. Norman Barnette 


L. A. County Sanitation District 
24501 S. Figueroa 
Harbor City, Ca. 90710 


Mr. Carl Nagel L. A. County Sanitation District 

Superintendent of Treatment 24501 S. Figueroa 

Harbor City, Ca. 90710 


Mr. Carl Connor Sewage Treatment Facility 

5950 Acorn Street 
Riverside, Ca. 92503 


Mr. Philip Peters San Clemente Water District 

City Engineer 100 Avenida Presidio 

San Clemente, Ca. 92672 


Mr. George Tapper Moulton Niguel Water District 

3 Monarch Bay Plaza 
Suite 102 

Laguna , Niguel , Ca . 


Mr. Gil Cleveland . City of Corona 

City Hall - 815 West 6th Street 
Corona, Ca. 91720 


Mr. Marvin Martin Escondido Wastewater Treatment. 

Plant 

O , 100 Valley Boulevard 

ERJC Escondido, Ca. 92025 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE (cont'd) 
WASTEWATER & WATER TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Bill Clark 


Orange County Sanitation District 
14088 Ellis Street 
Fountain Valley, Ca. 92708 


Mr. Bill Garber 
Asst. Chief Engineer 


Hyperion Treatment Plant 

1200 Vista del Mar 

Playa del Ray, Ca. 90291 


Mr. George P. Callahan Hyperion Treatment Plant 

1200 Vista del Mar 
Playa del Ray, Ca. 90291 


Mr. Gerald Baldwin Orange County Sanitation District 

President Santa Ana River Basin Section 

P. 0. Box 8127 
Fountain Valley, Ca. 92677 
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POLLUTION ABATEMENT TECHNICIAN 


WATER AND UASTEI^JATER 

SUGGESTED TWO-YEAR PROGRAI^ 

Freshman 
First Semester 

COURSE 

INTRO TO WATER, WASTEWATER & RELATED TECHNOLOGIES 
MATH 040 

TECH REPORT WRITING 

BASIC HYDRAULICS FOR WATER AI^TD WASTEWATER TECHNOLOGY 
GENERAL EDUCATION ELECTIVE 

Second Semester 
MICROBIOLOGY FOR WATER AI^D WASTEWATER TECHNOLOGY 
SANITARY CHEllISTRY & MICROBIOLOGY I 
WATER SUPPLY & WASTEWATER CONTROL 
GENERAL EDUCATION ELECTIVE 
P,E, 


Sophomore Year 

First Semester 
SA1>IITAJIY CHEl'IISTRY & MICROBIOLOGY II 
WATER PURIFICATION 
WORIC EXPERIENCE 
ELECTIVE 
P.E. 

S e cond S emes t er 

WASTEWATER TREATMENT 
INSTRUIIENTATION & CONTROLS 
WOFdC EXPERIENCE 
ELECTIVE 
P.E. 
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UNITS 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 
17 

4 
4 
3 
4 

1 

15 


4 

3 

4 

3 

_1 
15 

4 

3 

4 

3 

_1 
15 


re rcq u i s i Lo : None 
at a Log Dusc: r i pL i on 


I Ml rtuiiu-i i tMi lo WnlLM* aiul Was L fwa I c i- 
I'tTliiiP i O'jv iiiul Kl'IjU'lI I'ioltis 


('ah\ l'so IX's r r i p L i tin 


1> units 


A study of iiK'Hiocis oT disease transmission, hygienic excreta 

disposal, municipal and industrial wastewater collection and 

L ruciLmen L , ch arar L c r i s t: i c:a of water, water treatment, 

protcjct i (.>n of ground water, insect and rodent control, 

solid waste eol lection and disposal, milk and food sanitation, 

swimming; pool sanitation, and industrial hygiene. 

2 hours leeture, 3 hours laboratory per week. 


or whom is the Course Intended: Pre-employment and upgrading of those 

currently employed in. the field. 

bjectives of the Course: To know and understand the fundamental principles of 

environmental control, water and wastewater, and sanitation 
normally employed m the field of public health for protecting 
the health and well being of people. To know and 
understand the methods of disease transmittal. To know and 
understand the physical, chemical, and biological means of 
prevention or minimizing the threat of pathogens and 
nuisance organisms as they relate to water resources and 
water pollution control. 

nstructional Methods proposed: Lectnrp, laboratory, project reports, problem 

solving and field trips. 

epic Outline: MAJOR DIVISIONS Hours 




Class 

Lab & 

I. 

Disease Transmittal 

6 

3 

II. 

Hygienic Excreta Disposal 

6 

9 

III. 

Sources, Protection, and Treatment of Water 

6 

9 

IV. 

Insect and Rodent Control 

3 

3 

V. 

Solid Wastes, Collection, and Disposal 

3 

G 

VI. 

Food Sanitation 

3 

6 

VII. 

Swimming Pool Sanitation 

3 

6 

VIII. 

Indus trial Hygiene 

3 

6 

IX. 

Radiological Sanitation 

3 

6 


Total 

36 

54 


• Disease Transmittal 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Air 

2. Food, water, solids 
'3 . In s e r t s a n d a n i ni a 1 s 
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B. i.abu ral o!*y Pn^jt'c: Is 

J. Visit. la[)oraLory sec Lion of lural huallh cleparLmm L 

II. Hygienic ICxcreLa Disposal 

A. L'n i Ls o\ I IIS t rue I i on 

1. Purpose 

2. Basic Principles 

3. Decay cycles 

4. Kxcreta disposal without water carriage 

5. KxcreUa disposal with water carriage 

6. Municipal sewage disposal 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Observe and report on the design features of a septic tank under 
cons t ruction . 

2. Prepare a flow sheet for a municipal wastewater plaai complete with 
rate, time, and type of treatment process. 

3. Prepare a preliminary design of a wastewater treatment facility for 
a small community. 

III. Sources, Protection, and Treatment of Water 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Desired qualities 

2. Sources 

3. Protection 

4. Water treatment 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Prepare a flow sheet for a municipal water treatment plant complete 
with rate, time, name of various treatment processes. 

2. Observe construction of private water system and municipal water 
system, and report .on the principal differences in six.es and materials. 

IV. Insect and Rodent Control 
A. Units of instruction 

1 . Bas i c principles u>, 

2. Specific insects 

3. Rodents 

4. Rodent control 

V. Solid Wastes, Collection, and Disposal 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Solid wastes 

2. Collection 

3. Disposal 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Inspect, v/i til the local sanitarian, a private waste collection and 
d i s p OS a 1 sy s t em 

2. Visit a municipal solid waste disposal site and prepare a report on 
area reqiii red and cos ts . 
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ii' V . .... 


. ' ^rphleiif Areas: 1. Understanding needs 'and Vatues of iiome gatdetKv . ^ . 
__Jl1_<,_! — •■. * .■■fJ. — 2» ' Self cMng. location of garden ^ V j .'^ rt;)* 
^1 j 1 . • 3: Selecting crops» ^ariefieis, ^ seeds ^ d^d;'plantX 


. , . * 4« ^Estimating '^eerf and fertilizer 
' 5. Prej)arin^ the* sbil^ 


5 . 


• • * ' 6. Fertilizing the soil . ' ' i\ « f i 

, «, . 7. Planting the seeds' ' - > 

■ . '• ■ ■ r I ' . \ ' ■ ■ •.;-Ki>>%^V.. 

- ^. Controlling the pests , \ , * 

. i. _ • ^ / ■ ' ' ' ■ 

V * 9. Watering the plantsV i . , ^. 

VlO; Harvesting ' the vegetables 


11, Constructing and using >hptbe(]s and cold frames 'x. 


APPtilCAy 


IGN 


a. .{planting sweet corn 

Or* . b 

■ -/ " 
' . ' .b. ^ planting a garden 

* • • % ; ■ . . ■ ' 

c. preparing . the. seedbed 

' \ ■ d ./ . . ■ 

^■"■^Efeterprise: , Home Beautification * 

Problem Areas: 1. Maintaining driveways 

' V . ' 2, Maintaining walks 

3. Maintaining the house and general repair 

APPLICATION ' . ■ 

, - . ^ a. grading a driveway ' 

^ b. repairing a walk 

' J, • * c . replacing windows j . 

* • ' » d, * repairing roofs 

. ' ■ / ' . \ e, repairing eaves and downspouts 

' ■• ' . ' * 

' ^ ^ f • . adJj^st ing latches and doot^ 

eric; 30. . / 


s 


V i. . i\Mul S;.i II i t aL i (Ml 

A . I'ni Ls o r I IIS I nil.' L i on 

1. Factors affecting health 

2, Footl i 11 I ant s nnd iiU oxi dants 

"3. (!unt. rnl niuLhcMls nsi.'d l)y restaurants 

A. (!uiUri)l lUL'Lhods used by U.S. Cioverninont 

B. LaboraLory Pro jecLs 

1. Inspect, with sanitarian, a milk producing and bottling plant 

2. Observe l-'ederaL meat inspector examining animals at a local 
poultry plant or abatoir. 

3. Observe sanitarian itispecting a food serving establishment 

VII. Swimming Pool Sanitation 

A . Units of 1 ns t r uc t i on 

1. infections and diseases associated with swimming pools 

2. Water sanitation standards for swimming pools 
J. Methods of purification: 

4 . P r o V i s i o n s for s a f e t y 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Perform chlorine and alkalinity determinations for a swimming pool. 

2. ('alcu)ate filtration and turnover rate from data on recirculation 
pump . 

VLIL. Industrial hygiene ,; 

A. Units of instruction 

1. Industrial hazards 

2. Specific toxic compounds 

3. Methods of control 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Visit atmospheric sampling station for information on equipment 
and operation. 

2. Describe analyses of air samples. 

IX. Radiological Sanitation 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Radioactivity terms 

2. Units of radiation and radioactivity 

3. Effects of radiation 

4. Safety measures 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Demonstrate survey type radiological instruments. 

2. Demonstrate radiation from a radioactive substance 
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Microbiology for WaLor and 
Was tuwaLer Tcduio logy 


Course Dose r 1 pi I oti 


( I 8 wt'ok ct>urso) 

rort'cjui silo: No no 
(Jala log Doscriplion: 


3 units 


A basic course in aucroblology with emphasis on microorganisms, 

and on the laboratory procedures for identifying and 

di f foren tiat ing organisms peculiar to water and wastewater 

treatment, and related public heai th and stream sanitation 

problems. 

2 hours lecture, 6 hours lab per week. 


For KliiMP is the course intended: Pre-employment and upgrading of those currently 

employed in the field. 

Objectives of the course: i'o know and understand the fundamentals of microbiology 

pertinent to water and wastewater treatment. The nature 
and behavior of micro-organisms are basic to the entire 
operation of waste treatment plants. They must be thoroughly 
understood before adequate design and operation can be 
comprehended. The subject matter includes the life 
processes of organisms, the sanitary significance of each, 
the specific disease caused by each, and the observation and 
control of organisms . 

Instructional Methods proposed: Lecture, Laboratory exercises. Problem Solving 


Topic Outline: 

i , 
XL. 
Hi , 
IV. 

V, 
VI, 
VII. 
VLII. 
IX, 
X. 
XI , 
XII, 
XI LI, 
XI V, 


MiVIOR DIVISIONS 

Scope and Service 

The N'ature of Life 

The Living Cell 

The Life Processes of the Cell 

Observations of Micro-organisms 

Bacteria 

Fungi 

Algae 

Pro tozoa 

Microbic Infections 
Microorganism Control 
Higher Animals 

Plankton Enumeration in Water 

Botom- Fauna Samp les 

Total 


Hours 


Class 
2 
2 
3 
3 

3 
2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 
_2 
36 


Lab or a tory 
3 
6 
6 
3 
9 
12 
9 
9 
9 
3 
9 
9 
12 
9 

108 
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I. Scope aiul ServU'L' 

A. UiilLs of tnslniclUni 

I.. Tlie sclent I flc mctliod 

2. Class! r Leal Ions 

3. Biology In suTvIcf of man 

II. Tliu NaLure of Life 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Characteristics of living matter 

2. Introduction to classification 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Observe and study proper care and use of microscope. 

2. Lxamine a specific organism to illustrate all features of a 
microscope. 

III. The Living Cell 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Sizes, shapes, and types 

2. Parts of animal cell 

3. Parts of plant cell 
A. Cell reproduction 
5. Chromosomes 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Study prepared slides for specific parts of plant cells. 

2. Study prepared slides for specific parts of animal cells. 

IV. The Life Processes of the Cell 
A. Units of Instruction 

1. Photosynthesis 

2. Oxygen production 

3. Cell metabolism 

A. Interdependence of plants and animals 

V. Observation of Microorganisms 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Microscope 

2. Slide stains — bacteria 

3. Hanging-drop slide 

4. Sample concentration 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Prepare a gram stain of known culture. 

2. Prepare an acid-fast stain of a known culture. 

3. Prepare a flagella stain of a known culture. 
A. Identify unknown culture. 

VI. Bacteria 

A. Units of Instruction 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Prepare bacterial cultivation media. 

2. Adjust acidity of culture media. 

3. Determine plate count on nutrient agar. 

A. i:)ctermine M.P.N, (mn.st probable number ) on lactose broth. 

5. Determine count on membrane filter. 
Prepare pure culture on nutrient agar. 
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VII. Fungi 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Major divisions 

3. Characteris t i cs 

4 . Microscopic identi fi cation 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1, Prepare a pure fungi culture, 

2. Classify the protist by morphological details. 

VIII. Algae 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Definition 

2 . Classification 

3 . Identification 

4. Sanitary significance 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Prepare a hanging drop slide of known algae. 

2. Classify an unknown algae by the hanging-drop slide method. 

IX. Protozoa 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Identification 

3. Major classes 

4. Species of interest 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Examine prepared known slides of protozoa which have sanitary 
significance . 

2. Prepare wet sample of activated sludge and identify all protozoa. 

X. Microbic Infections 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Skin 

2. Mouth and throat 

3. Intes tinal tract 

XI. Microorganism Control 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Physical controls 

2. Chemical controls 

3. Antibiotic and chemotherapeutic controls 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Demonstrate effect of osmosis on microorganisms. 

2. Determine- heat tolerance of microorganisms. 

3. Compare effect of chemical agents on microorganisms. 

XII. Higher Animals 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Rotifera 

2. Crustacea 

3. Worms and larvae 
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B, ' aboratory Projects 

1. Observe and sketch a known worm specimen. 

2. Isolate and identify rotifera in a water sample, 

3. Study morphological feature of Crustacea. 

lankton Enumeration in Water 
Units of Instruction 

1, Collection 

2, Concentration of sample 

3, Examination 
A, Calculation of results 
Laboratory Projects 

1, Prepare a standard algae count by use of the Sedgwick-Raf ter funnel. 

2. Check results of Sedgwick-Raf ter funnel by use of the membrane 
filter. 

XIV. Bo torn-Fauna Samples 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Collection 

2. Concentration 

3. Examination 

4. Calculation 

B, Laboratory Projects 

1. Sample bottom deposits of flowing and still streams for organisms. 

2. Compare the type of organisms found in flowing and still streams. 

3. Identify several organisms and check their sanitary significance. 


XIII. P 
A. 


B. 


Sanitary Chemistry and Microbiology I 
Course Description 


(18 week course) 4 units 

Prerequisite: Microbiology for Water and Wastewater Technology 

Catalog Description: Theory and laboratory techniques for all control tests of 

water purification including: bacterioJ ogy , color, 
turbidity , pH, alkalinity , hardness , coagulations , 
detergents, chlorides., flourides, iron, manganese, 
bactericides, and nitrates. 
2 hours lecture, 6 hours laboratory. 


For Whom the Course is Intended: Pre-employment and upgrading of those 

currently employed in the field. 

Objectives of the Course: To know and understand laboratory procedures as applied 

to water analysis and purification. Test results will be 
correlated with specific plant design and/or process control 
problems for waters in the immediate area. 

Instructional Methods proposed: Lecture, Laboratory exercises. Problem Solving 

Topic Outline: MAJOR DIVISIONS Hours 

Class & Eval Lab & Eval 


1. 

Introduction 

4 

8 

II. 

Turbidity 

2 

4 

III. 

Color 

2 

6 

IV. 

Hydrogen-ion Concentration: pH 

2 

6 

V. 

Alkalinity 

2 

6 

VI. 

Coagulation 

4 

15 

V^I. 

Hardness 

2 

6 

VIII. 

Chlorides 

2 

6 

IX. 

Flourides 

3 

9 

X. 

Iron and Manganese 

3 

9 

XI. 

Bacteriology 

4 

15 

XII. 

Detergents 

3 

9 

XIII. 

Nitrogen 

3 

9 


Total 

36 

108 


I. Introduction 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Chemical measurements 

2. Standard solutions 

3. Bacteria 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Orient the students in the care and use of and analytical balance, 

2. Prepare a normal solution. 

3. Prepare a molar solution. 

4. Prepare specific laboratory reagents to be used in subsequent 
laboratory projects. 
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II. Turbidity 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Constituents 

2. Significance 

3. Methods of determination 

4. Expression and application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine turbidity by Jackson candle turbidimeter, and color discs 
of raw, . sett.i ed and tap water. 

2. Determine turbidity of raw water, using prepared standards. 

III. Color 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Sources 

2. Significance 

3. Methods of determination 

4. Expression and application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine color of raw, settled, and tap water, using prepared 
standards . 

2. Determine color of raw water, using color discs. 

IV. Hydrogen- ion Concentration: pH 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Theory 

2. Measurement 

3. Significance 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine hydrogen-ion concentration in raw, settled, and tap water 
by the colorimetric method. 

2. Determine hydrogen-ion concentration in rain water by the 
electrometric method. 

V. Alkalinity 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Methods of determination 

3. Expression and application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine components of alkalinity, using raw, settled, and tap 
water as indicator solutions. 

2. Demonstrate alkalinity of water, using methyl orange as an 
indicator. 

VI. Coagulation 

"A. Units of Instruction 

1. Purposes 

2. Coagulants used 

3. Stoichiometric equation 

4. Coagualtion control 

5. Coagulant aids 
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B, Laboratory Projects 

1. Perform the standard jar test on two or more sources or raw water 
with two or more coagulants, 

2. Visit local water plant and compare results of laboratory coagulant 
test with operaLing resulLs. 

3. Determine effect of coagulant aids on the standard jar test. 

4. Perform a cost analysis of coagulation based on chemical performance 
in a standard jar test. 

VII. Hardness 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Causes and sources of hardness 

3 . Methods of determination 

4. Types of hardness 

B. Laboratory Projects. 

1. Determine hardness of two sources of water by soap method. 

2. Determine hardness of two sources of water by E.D.T.A. titration. 


VIII. Chlorides 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Methods of. determination 

3. Application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1, Determine chlorides in two sources of water by the Mohr and the 
mercuric nitrate methods. 

2. Demonstrate chlorides in water, using silver nitrate. 


IX. Fluorides 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Types used in water supplies 

3. Methods of determination 

4. Application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Prepare colorimetric standards for the determination o£ fluorides, 

2. Determine fluorides by Megregian-Maier method. 

3. Determine fluorides by Sco tt-Sanchis method. 

4. Check results of fluoride test with spectrophotometer. 


Iron and Manganese 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Iron determination 

3. Manganese determination 

4. Application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine iron concentration in two sources by the phenanthroline 
and tripyridine methods. 

2. Determine manganese concentration in two sources by the persulfate 
and periodate methods . 

3. Check results of previous laboratory sessions on iron and manganese 
by spectrophotometer. 
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XI. Bacteriology 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Water bacteria: coliforms 

3. ToLnl counts 

4. Presumptive coliform test 

5. Confirmed coliform test 

6. Coliform density 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Familiarize the student with the special glassware, dilution 
principles, and reading equipment used in bacteriology. 

2. Prepare lactose broth, nutrient agar, and other special 
bacteriological media. 

3. Perform a standard-plate count. 

4. Perform a multiple- tube fermentation test. 

5. Perform a membrane- filter test. 

XII. Detergents 

A, Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Treatability 

3. Methods of determination 

4. Sanitary significance 

B, Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine detergents by methylene-blue method* 

2. Determine detergents by spectrophotometer. 

XIII. Nitrogen 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Sanitary significance 

3. Methods of analyses 

4. Application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine nitrogen by nesslerization in two samples of water 
from different sources. 

2. Determine nitrogen by distillation in two samples of water from 
different sources . 
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SanLtiary Cliemistiry and Microbiology II 


Course Descr ip tiion 


(18 Week Course) 


4 units 


Prerequisite: Sanitary Cliemistry and Microbiology L 

Catalog Description: A study of the tlieory and laboratory techniques for the 


determination of solids, dissolved oxygen, oxygen consumed, 
relative stability, bacteria, biochemical oxygen demand, 
organic nitrogen, volatile acids, and toxic metals in 
liquid media. Tlie course includes stream studies and in-plant 
studies. 2 hours lecture, 6 hours lab. 


For whom is the course intended: Pre-employment and upgrading of those currently 

employed in the field. 

Objectives of the Course: To know, understand and be able to perform with 


assurance laboratory tests needed to evaluate wastewater 
treatment methods, operational practices, and the effect 
of wastewater on a water source. Test results will be 
correlated with specific design and/or operational practices 
and problems of wastewater disposal plants and streams in 
the immediate area. 


Instructional Methods proposed: Lecture, Laboratory exercises. Problem Solving 


Topic Outline: 


MAJOR DIVISIONS 


Hours 


Class & Eval 


Lab & Eval 


VIII. 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 
VII. 


IX. 

X. 
XI. 
XII. 


Solids 

Dissolved Oxygen 

Chemical Oxygen Demand 

Relative Stability 

Biochemical Oxygen Demand (B.O.D.) 

Wastewater Bacteriology 

Nitrogen 

Volatile Acids 

Grease 

Toxic Metals 
Radiological Detection 
Stream Studies 
Total 


2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 

36 


108 


9 
6 
6 
6 

12 
9 
6 
9 
9 

12 
9 

15 


I. 


Solids 
A. U 


Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Total solids 

3. Solids analyses 

4 . Application of results 
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at io^ij" ic/z. 


. ' . " : • Ic t^'f s"^. fiieot i pn. of • the cur^r i q^i lurt gu tde • sevciir a 1 ac cupat i ong have ; h^en 

■ .. '. ..•> ■ / \ y ' '^—^ ^''r'^ . . ■ ' ■ ' • ' 4^ . ■ , '■ •. ^ r^:^— 

ide'ntif ie<<>^^yin pp-ssibly jprcrv^idt;\s^cessful en^iovtn*nt for tbe- disy 

: advantage^ In r.evieiaing- tbe^^* occupations , j'cnj ma^r .1 Lnd s6^le^•which^ 

you fe/l wDula- brr too advanced' f a disadvantaged ■ iijdividual*-. We must. . 

■fealase , hoveyer tjia.t there 'are ^ various levels^ of degrees to, vhich an indi* , 

visual is. d'isadvanti:ged. -Thuf^jjany occupat,ion ident if led' below' nay be de- 


^ir^able and aLLainable f-or 'some inc^ivi duals, and not* for .others. 


.*■ Masi^nry Helper 
Br-icH Layer « 
Concrete Truck* Driver 

^. * riA^ctriciaTi^ s Helper 


\ .Small £nginf Eepairman 

' Tarm Building- Construction 

-Worker ■ . * • 

Veterinarian Anlmafl >Q are taker 


^jji^ r'' g Help ey- 
— Carp ent-er ^ s -Helper 


.Agr iculrural -Machinery Salfr-s^ 

and Service ^Helper . 
Wjtlde^ (Arc and Gas) 
Painter ' s .He.l per • ^ 
Painter 

FariL Laborer ^ . 
' Ptt^^p- Wood Cutter 
Machinery SetTupfent 
Machinery Service Man 


.-C^inp ground Caretakfer: 
Park Caretaker : 
Riding Stable Etnplpyee 
Marin^ Bnqsloyee; ; 
Nurseryiaan^ s Helper 
Greenhouse Helper 
Landscape Eniploygek ^ ♦ 
Golf Course Employee 
Salesman ' 

Gardener ■ ' 

^Self-En^ Toyed' 


B, Laboratory Projects 

1. DBLemiine the total volatile and fixed residue of a wastewater 
sample. 

2. Determine the volatile and fixed suspended residue of a xv.'as tewater 
sample 

3. Determine the dissolved matter of a wastewater sample, 

4. Determine the settleable matter of a wastewater sample. 

II. Dissolved Oxygen 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Significance 

2. Sampling 

3. Tests 

4. Application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine dissolved oxygen by Winkler method of effluent of all 
processes of municipal waste plant. 

2. Check dissolved oxygen determination for interfering substances by 
the Rideal-Stewart and alkali-hypochlorite modification. 

3. Check all determinations by use of electrometric dissolved oxygen 
probe. 

III. Chemical Oxygen Demand 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Theory 

2. Tests 

3. Application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1, Determine chemical oxygen demand of two sources of wastewater. 

2, Determine chemical oxygen demand of untreated domestic wastewater. 

IV. Relative Stability 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Theory 

2. Tests 

3. Application of results 

B. Laboratoiry Projects 

1, Determine the relative stability of several waste treatment plant 
effluents and compare results, 

2, Determine the relative stability of untreated domestic wastewater. 

V. Biochemical Oxygen Demand (B.O.D.) 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Tests 

3. Application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Prepare B.O.D. dilution water. 

2, Set up appropriate dilution on effluent of all processes of local 
was te treatment plant . 

3. Standardize thiosulfate. 

4, Titrate samples with thiosulfate and calculate B.O^. 
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V[. WastuwaLcr !i;ic Lu r i u.logy 
A. Units of Instruction 

1. Purpose 

2. Types of tests 

3, Interpretation of results 

4, Appii cation of resuits 
ii. Laboratory Projects 

1. Prepare dilutions of sample to cover wide range of bacterial counts. 

2. Determine the M,P,N. of a wastewater sample by the lactose broth 
fermentation tube method. 

3. Prepare a standard plate count on a wastewater sample. 

4. Determine by appropriate tests the reduction of coliform bacteria 
through the municipal waste treatment plant. 

VII. Nitrogen 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. /Xmmonia nitrogen 

3. Nitrate nitrogen 

4. Nitrite nitrogen 

5. Organic nitrogen 

6. Application of nitrogen 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine ammonia nitrogen by distillation and nesslerization in 
raw wastewater sample. 

2. Determine nitrate nitrogen by brixcine and phenoldisulf onic 
methods in raw wastewater sample. 

3. Determine nitrite nitrogen in raw wastewater sample by means of a 
spectrophotometer . 

VIII. Volatile Acids 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Test methods 

3. Application of test results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine volatile acids in a digestor sample by the direct distillation 
me thod. 

2. Repeat //I, using the steam distillation method. 

IX. Grease 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Test methods 

3. Application of test results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine grease content of domestic wastewater and an industrial 
^'^ater waste by the Soxhlet and semiwet methods. 

2. Determine grease content of river or marsh water. 
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X. Toxic MeLaJ.s 

A. Units of LnstrucLion 

1. General 

2. Preliminary treatiment 

3. Test methods 

4. Application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine total chromium in' a metal plating waste sample. 
'2. Determine nickel ^concentration in a metal plating waste sample. 
3. Determine zinc concentration in a metal plating vaste sample. 

XI. Radiological Detection 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Ionization 

3. Sample collection 

A. Counting instruments 

5. Expression of results 

6. Alpha and beta radioactivity 

7. Strontium 

8. Application of results 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Familiarize the student with the equipment, using samples with 
known radiological counts. 

2. Prepare samples for counting. 

3. Determine total alpha and gross beta activity. 

A. Determine strontium-90 content in raw and treated water in a local 
treatment plant. 

XII. Stream Studies 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Purposes 

2. Sampling devices 

3. Concentration of microscopic organisms 
A. Oxygen balance 

5. Application of study data 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine flow of streams by velocity meters and cross sectional 
areas . 

2. Run plankton counts on stream above pollution entrance, and several 
places below. 

3. Check bottom fauna above point of pollution and in several places 
below . 

A. Determine dissolved oxygen and B.O.D. above point of pollution and in 
several places below. 
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Water Supply and Wastewater Control 


Course Des crip t ion 


(18 week course) 3 units 

Frerequibl te : None 

Catalog Description: This course is designed to familiarize the student with 

the elementary engineering aspects of design, operation, 
process control, and maintenance of wastewater treatment 
plants and facilities. 2 hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory. 


For who;n is the course intended: Pre-employment and upgrading of those currently 

employed in the field. 

Objectives of the Course: To know and understand the engineering aspects of water 

supply , water dis t ribution, was tewater collection, and 
wastewater . treatment and disposal. Knowledge and under- 
standing of; water supply and distribution to include: 
sources, quantity required, effect of storage on quality, 
storage capacity, water transmission, watershed protection, 
quality evaluatipn, stream sampling procedures, and distri- 
bution design. Knowledge and understanding of wastewater to 
include: physical conditions, quantity anticipated, collection 
system design, collection system maintenance, lift stations, 
biological life associated with water pollution control, 
and effect of liquid wastes on streams and lakes* 

Instructional Methods proposed: Lecture, laboratory exercises, report 

preparation, problem solving. 

Topic Outline: M^UOR DIVISIONS 

Hours 




Class 

Laboratory 

I. 

Water Sources 

2 


11. 

Water Demand 

2 


III. 

Water Storage 

2 

6 

IV. 

Storage Effect on Water 

3 

6 

V. 

Raw Water Transmission 

3 

9 

VI. 

Watershed Protection 

2 


VII. 

Water Quality Evaluation 

3 


VIII. 

Water Distribution Design 

4 

12 

IX. 

Was tewaters 

3 


X. 

Was tewater Collection 

4 

15 

XI. 

Wastewater Treatment 

4 

6 

XII. 

Effect of Liquid Wastes on Streams and Lakes 

3 

6 


Total 

36 

54 
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1. Water Sources 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Rain water supplies 

2. Surface water supplies 

3. Ground water supplies 

B. Laboratory Projects (none) 


II. Water Demand 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Domestic 

2. Industrial 

3. Fire demand 

4. Demand factors 

B. Laboratory Projects (none) 


III. Water Storage 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Rainfall 

2. Storage losses 

3. Rainfall-runoff relationship 

4. Mass curve 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Predict population growth of typical city by graphical projection 
showing arithmetical, geometric, and incremental increase, and the 
population census ratiov 

2. Determine yield of watershed by rainfall-runoff relationship. 

3. Determine raw water storage requirement for a typical supply by 
means of mass diagram, dryest month, and empirical data. 

IV. Storage Effect on Water 

A. Units of Instruction' 

1. Sedimentation 

2. Bacterial decay 

3. Organic matter decomposition 

4. Controlling factors 

B. Laboratory Projects (none) 

V. Raw Water Transmission 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Methods 

2. Proper intake design 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Select and detail transmission line and appurtenances for a specific 
flow and topographic condition. 

2. Draw and detail a raw water intake structure for a specific flow and 
impoundment condition. 

VI. Watershed Protection 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Wastewater Pollution 

2. Recreation 

3. Erosion 

B. Laboratory Projects (none) 
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VTL . Water Quality I'! valuation 

A. Units of instruction 

1. Potability 

2. Chemical 

3. Physical 

4. Manufactured pollutants 

5 . Natural pollutants 

B. Laboratory Projects (none) 

VIII. Water Distribution Design 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Component parts 

2. System layout 

3. Quantity considerations 

4. General rules 

5. Planning methods 

6. Elevated storage 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Select proper pipe size for principal distribution mains, with 
elevated storage located at various points in a typical city. 

2. Construct a pressure contour map of a section of a typical city. 

• 3. Select and detail water distribution system of a typicax subdivision 
to comply with N.B.F.U. requirements. 

IX. Wastewaters 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Composition 

2. Quantity 

B. Laboratory Projects (none) 

X. Wastewater Collection 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Transportation 

2. Collection system design 

3. Maintenance of collection system 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Diagram a wastewater collection system for a subdivision, complete 
with profile and details. 

2. Visit a sanitary sewer construction project to observe materials, 
equipment, and methods used. 

3. Draw in detail a liquid waste lift station for a specific flow. 

XI. Wastewater Treatnaent 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Necessity of treatment 

2. Disposal without treatment 

3. Primary treatment 

4. Secondary treatment 

5. Disinfection and deodor ization 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Visit selected installations in the locality for innovations in 
basic processes. 
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Prepare a report: describing; and comparing L'iie main feaLures of each 
installation visited. 


XII. Effect: of Liquid Wastes on Streams and Lakes 

A. Units of Inst: rucL ion 

1. Zones of pollution 

2. Methods of recovery 

3. Biological life of pollution 

4. Bottom deposits 

5. Industrial wastes 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Observe streams above and below discharge points for visible 
effect of pollution. 

2. Check effluent from a wastewater lagoon for comparison with 
municipal waste treatment plant. 
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Water Purification 


Course Description 

(18 week course) 3 units 

Prerequisite : None 

Catalog Description: A study of basic principle£3 of water purification including: 

aeration sedimentation, rapid sand filtration, chlorinat ion , 
treatment chemicals, taste and odor control, bacteriological 
control , mineral control , design criteria, maintenance programs , 
and operational problems. New processes and recent 
developments are studied . Criteria, rules , regulations , 
forms, and records associated with the field are considered. 
2 hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory. 


For whom is the course intended: Pre-employment and upgrading of those currently 

employed in the field* 

Objectives of the course: To know and understand the elementary engineering aspects 

of the design, operation, and maintenance of water 
purification plants. Specific knowledge and understanding 
of design parameters for all processes, materials used and 
their pruposes , types of miscellaneous equipment and their 
operation, maintenance of plant and equipment, and typical 
solutions to specific operational problems. A critical 
evaluation of the design and operation of a local plant 
completes the course. 

Instruction Methods proposed: Lecture, Laboratory exercises, report preparation, 

problem solving. 

Topic Outline: MAJOR DIVISIONS 

Hours_ 

Class Laboratory 


I. 

Aeration 

2 

3 

II. 

Sedimentation 

4 

6 

III. 

Filtration 

5 

9 

IV. 

Chlorination 

3 

3 

V. 

Coagulation 

5 

9 

VI. 

Bacteriological Control 

3 

6 

VII. 

Softening 

3 

3 

VIII. 

Clear-Well Storage 

3 

6 

IX. 

Public Health Standards 

2 


X. 

Maintenance Organization 

2 

3 

XI. 

Preventative Maintenance 

2 


XII. 

Pumps and Prime Movers 

2 

6 


Total 

36 

54 
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I. Aeration 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Objectives 

2. Types of aerators 

3. Theory 

4. Aerator design problems 

5. Operational problems 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Diagram a local installation. 

2. Calculate hydrauiic head loss through a typical aerator. 

3. Determine aerator pipe sizes for a specific design flow. 

II. Sedimentation 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Theory 

2. Types of sedimentation basins 

3. Design parameters 

4. Operational problems 

B, Laboratory Projects _ 

1. Measure and calculate detention time of a sedimentation basin. 

2. Using dyes, determine flow time and pattern of a sedimentation 
basin. 


III. Filtration 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Theory 

2. Types of filtration 

3. DesijE^n parameters 

4. Operational probleins 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Describe the design parameters of an existing rapid sand filter. 

2. Prepare a detail diagram of the construction features of a rapid 
sand filter. 

3. Calibrate rate controller by means of hook gage and stop watch. 

4. Calibrate loss of head gages by means of piezometer tubes. 

IV. Chlorination 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Purposes 

2. Point of application 

3. Chlorination practice 

4. Methods of application 

5. Determination of dosages 

6. Operational problems 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Trace the chlorine feeding syst2m of a local installation. 

2. Prepare a cost analysis of the various chlorine compounds available. 

3. Check gravimetric feed rate against visual meter for 24-hour run. 
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V. Coagulation 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Theory of coagulation 

3. Chemical reactions 

4. Mixing and flocculation 

5. Operational problems 

B, Laboratory Projects 

1. Observe and sketch the operational principle of two types of 
dry chemical feed machines. 

2. Measure, calculate, and draw the mixing basin of a local plant. 

3. Measure, calculate, and draw the coagulating basin of a local 
plant. 

4. Design a coagulating basin for a specific flow-rate complete with 
agitators . 

VI. Bacteriological Control 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Chemicals used 

2. Laboratory samples 

3. Operational problems 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Calculate the quantity of chlorine required to sterilize a new 
main installation. 

2. Diagram in detail a vacuum release valve installation. 

VII. Softening 

A. Unics of Instruction 

1. General 

2. Substances causing hardness 

3. Lime-soda process 
• 4. Zeolite process 

5. Operational problems 

B. Laboratory Projects (none) 

VIII. Clear-Well Storage 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Function 

2. Types 

3. Quantity requirements 

4. Operational problems 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Observe several types of clear-well storage reservoirs. 

2. Calculate the /draulic head loss in clear-veil storage. 

IX. Public Health Standards 
A. Units of Instruction 

1. Terminology 

2. Bacterial quality 

3 . Physical limi ts 

4. Chemical limits 
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Riy la ting Occupations t'o the C'urrifuluTn. Guide 

• V 


.'• ^ ,As§ume that* you as a teacher detewijLine a need in , your community for 

•■ ■ >• 

* carpenter' s helpers.' In conducting t\\c classes ?ar^s;tji^ 

Stimulate interest in the students concerning wgodworking and occupations 

***• ^ ' .•' 

" ' ■ ■ • . • . .' . 

,^elating to Woodvorking. " * . , 

* » . ' ■ ■ , 

A review of the Table of Contents gives direction to jpossible instruc"-. 
■ . # * ■ * 

tional topics. These are: " ^ 

. . • Woodworking \^ 

' Paint ing . ' 

Personal Development ' " ^ . 

Agr i-bus iness, Skills; ' r . * . 

— . . ' ■ ' ; . 

Qnce these are identified, the teacher must the«i select wfiich problem 
areas would best serve to prepare the students for an occup^ti'onal bppor- 
tunity. In addition to reviewing the woodworking section, additijinal topic's 
.may be identified under other areas, ,such as painting. Problem areas i'nclu- 
ded under perscm^t^deve lopment and agri-business skills would also need to 
be considered in teaching any topic to the disadvantaged. 


s • 
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X. Maintenance Organization 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Functions 

2. Essentials of program 

3. Work execution 

4. Training 

5. Preventive maintenance 

6. Maintenance improvement 

7. Corrective maintenance 

8. Cost control 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Observe the maintenance organizations of the local water treatment 
plant as to work orders, follow-up, and records. 

2. Study the cost control for maintenance in a water treatment plant. 

XI. Preventive Maintenance 

A. Methods of Instruction 

1. Corrosion 

2. Protective coating 

3. Lubrication 

B. Laboratory Projects (none) 

XII. Pumps and Prime Movers 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Principle causes of pump malfunction 

2. Indications of Trouble 

3. Routine maintenance of pumps 

4. Routine maintenance of motors 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Disassemble a centrifugal pump — identifying all parts. 

2. Measure wearing rings to determine clearance. 

3. Renew packing and check priming procedure. 
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Wastewater Treatment 


Course Description 

(18 week course) 4 units 

Prerequisite: Water Supply and Wastewater Control 

Catalog Description: This course is designed to familiarize the student vith 

the elementary engineering aspects of design, operation 
process control, and maintenance of wastewaL^^r treatment 
plants and facilities. 3 hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory. 


For whom the course is intended: Pre-employment and upgrading of those current* ly 

employed in the field . 

Objectives of the course: To know and understand design parameters for all 

processes , materials used and their purposes , type and 
operation of miscellaneous equipment, maintenance of plant 
and equipment, and typical solutions to specific operational 
problems. Specific knowledge and understanding of wastewater 
treatment, hydraulic layout of treatment plant, selection of 
treatment method, industrial wastewater treatment, maintenance 
programs, health regulations, and pertinent reports. A 
critical evaluation of local wastewater treatment plant will 
be included. 


Instructional Methods proposed; Lecture, Laboratory exercises, report preparation, 

problem solving. 


Topic Outline: 


MAJOR DIVISIONS 


Hours 


Class 


Laboratory 


I. Metnods of Treatment 

II . Treatment Selection 

III. The Treatment Plant 

IV. Industrial Wastewaters 

V. Rules , Regulations , and Forms 

VI. Preventative Maintenance 

VII. Sewer Cleaning 

VIII. Safety 
Total 


6 
6 
lA 
12 
4 
4 
4 
_4 
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9 
12 
12 
6 
3 
6 
3 
_3 
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I. Methods of Treatment 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Review of basic treatment processes 

2. Innovations in processes 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Prepare flow diagrams for several types of treatment processes that 
can be found in the locality. 

2. Prepare reports on various manufacturer's proprietary 'Treating 
devices , i ndicat inp the process and expected efficiency. 
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II. Treatment Selection 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Objectives of treatment 

2. Use of septic tank and nitrification field 

3. Use of septic tank and sand filter 

4. Anaerobic lagoons 

5. Aerobic lagoons 

6 . Extended aeration 

7. C.'^.plete municipal system 

B. Laboratc.'v Projects 

1. Make a diagram of a septic tank showing details of the entire 
system. Write a report describing the function of the system; its 
advantages and limitations in detail. 

2. Write a report describing either an anaerobic or an aerobic lagoon. 
Diagram the system and present a detailed analysis of its operation 
and limitations. 

3. Make a field trip to a municipal wastewater treatment plant. Make a 
diagram of the conplote system, and write a report describing its 
operation in detail. 

III. The Treatment Plant 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Physical facilities 

2. Hydraulic layout of plant 

3. Laboratory efficiency check 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Calculate the hydraulic head loss in a local plant. 

2. Determine pump size and horsepower for recirculation pump in a local 
plant. 

3. Study a standardized check-list used at a specific plant in the 
locality. 

4. Assign specific operation and problems for students to solve by 
investigation of the local municipal waste treatment plant. 

IV. Industrial Wastewaters 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Nature of wastes 

2. Waste effects 

3. Characteristics and methods of treatment 

B. Laboratory Projects 

.1. Plan a treatment process for specific industrial wastes and flow 

based on latest literature. 
2. Observe and identify the principles and methods used in an industrial 
wastewater treatment process in a local plant. 

V. Rules, Regulations and Forms 

A. Units of Ins true t ion 

1. Purposes 

2. Types of records 

3. Monthly forms required by the Water Pollution Control Agency 

4. Contents of annual report to governing board 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Review the operating records of the local wastewater treatment plant 
for information on efficiency, costs, and operational problems, 

2. Prepare a sample monthly report, using data from the operating 
records reviewed in item //I. 
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VI. Preventive Malnlonance 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Purposes 

2 . l.ubricat ion 

3. Protective coatings 
4 . Klectr ica 1. equ i pmcnt 

5. Plant structure 

6. Plant equipment 
B» Laboratory Projects 

1. Disassemble a piston type pump and identify all parts. 

2. Investigate types and effectiveness of protective coatings used 
in a local wastewater treatment plant. 

VII. Sewer Cleaning 

A, Units of Instruction 

1. Work involved 

2. Causes of trouble 

3. Necessary equipment 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Visit location of a sewer-cleaning operation to familiarize the 
students with hand and mechanical augers. 

2. Compare cost of using hand and mechanical augers. 

VIII. Safety 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Occupational hazards in wastewater works 

2. Accident prevention 

3. Safety program 

B. Laboratory Projects (none) 
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(18 week course) 
Prerequisite : None 
Catalog Description : 


Instrumentation and Contro Ls 


Course Descr 1 p tion 


3 units 


An elementary study of hydraulic, pneumatic, meclianical, 

electrical and electronic contol systems and components. 

It includes a basic description, and explanation of operation 

of instrumental controls for water and wastewater plants. 

Typical performance characteristics, accuracy, and applications 

of instruments are studied. 2 hours lecture, 

3 hours laboratory. 


For whom the course is intended t Pre-employment and upgrading of those currently 

employed in the field. 

Objectives of the course: To know and understand the application, maintenance, 

and calibration of specific instruments essential to water 
purification and wastewater treatment systems. Study of 
typical performance characteristics, limitations, accuracy, 
and utilization of specific instruments in the various 
industrial processes is included. 

Instructional Methods proposed: Lecture, Laboratory exercises, report preparation, 

problem solving . 


Topic Outline: 

I, 
II, 
• III, 
IV. 

V. 
VI , 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 

X. 
XI. 
XII. 


mJOR DIVISIONS 


Hours 


Pressure 

Recorders 

Flow 

Liquid Level 
Temperature 
Humidity 
Control 

Control Valves 
Transmitters 
Blind Control lers 
Miniature Recorders 
Graphic Panels 
Total 


Class 
3 
3 
6 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 

36 


Laboratory 
6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
6 
_6 
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Pressure 
A. 


Units of Instruction 

1. Nature of pressure 

2. Manometers 

3. Gage calibration 

4. Bourdon tube gages 

5. Diaphragm pressure element 

6. Vacuum and compound gages 

7. fUectrical pressure measurements 
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Laboratory Projects 
• 1. Compare and calibrate ilie following pressure gages against known 
standards; then, make a series of pressure measuremenus . 

a. Manometer 

b. Bellows 

c. Bell gage 

d. Bourdon tube 

2. Demonstrator the use of resistance-change strain gages for a series 
of comparative pressure tests. 

3. Demonstrate the use of the Pirani thermocouple vacuum for a series 
of comparative pressure tests. 

II. Recorders 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Components 

2. Adjustments 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1, Study components of recorders and calibrate, utilizing pneumatic 
pressure and electrical signal for transmission of signal from 
primary device. 

2. Change a chart and adjust the writing pen on a recorder. 

III. Flow 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Primary elements ^ 

2. Secondary elements 

3. Installation of flow meters 

4. Flow calibration 

5. Electrical flow measurements 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Compare the flow ratio of venturi meters, orifice plates, and 
various weir plates over a wide range of flow against a calibrated 
tank. 

2, Determine discharge coefficient of venturi meters, orifice plates, 
and various weir plates over a wide range of flow rates. 

IV. Liquid Level 

A, Units of Instruction 

1. Primary elements 

2. Secondary elements 

3. Application 

A. Electrical liquid-level measurement 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Plot pressure as a function of depth by means of a diaphragm box. 

2. Plot pressure as a function of depth by means of back-pressure 
bubbler system. 

3. Compare the liquid pressure observed by mechanical means with the 
capacitance level gage. 

V. Temperature 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Scales 

2. Types of thermal units 

3, Installation 

4, Electrical temperature measurement 
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B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Measure the temperature of ditferent fluids with gas-filled and 
liquid- filled thermometers. 

2. Demonstrate the use of several types of thermocouples by using 
them to make temperature measurements. 

VI. Humidity 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Absolute humidity 

2. Relative humidity measurement 

3. Dew point 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine the relative humidity of the classroom by use of the 
dry- and wet-bulb hygrometer, and compare humidity measurement with 
that determined by the resistance- type hygrometer. 

2. Demonstrate dew point by cooling the warm moist air in a bell jar. 

VII. Control 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Process control 

2. On-of f control 

3 . Proportional control 

4. Full controllers 

5 . Special control elements 

6. Controller auxiliaries 

7. Adjustment 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine rate of response of a pneumatic system when violently 
upset. 

2. Determine the rate of response of an electrical system and compare 
with that of a pneumatic system. 

VIII. Control Valves 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Manual 

2 . Air valves 

3. Valve positioners 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Determine flow through selected electric and pneumatic control 
valves at various positions by means of a standard volume tank. 

2. Calibrate a piston-type valve positioner. 

IX. Transmitters 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Functions 

2. Operation 

3. Adjustments 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Calibrate a pneumatic transmitter over the full range of operation. 

2, Demonstrate the operation of a differential pressure transmitter. 
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X. Blind Con t: rollers 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Functions 

2. Advantages 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Make a volumetric check on a blind-control installation. 

2. Demonstrate the function of a blind controller. 

Miniature Recorders 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Advantages 

2 . Operation 

B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Perform routine maintenance check and calibration of a miniature 
recorder. 

2. Demonstrate advantages of dual recordings, 

XII. Graphic Panels 

A. Units of Instruction 

1. Purposes 

2. Advantages 

•B. Laboratory Projects 

1. Detail a graphic panel to show the flow of liquid through a 
wastewater treatment plant, 

2, Detail a graphic panel to show the flow of water through a 
rap id- sand filter. 


XI, 
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Tills currLcuiuiii is patterned al'ter t:ie curriculum set forth in 
Curriculum Guide for Occupational Safety and Uealtli Technicians by 
Gilbert lliiodeu St Associates, 1972, If implementation of this cur- 
riculum is undertaken, it vj recommended tliat the book be used in 
its entirety with references, costs of program and course outlines. 
This adaptation was approved by the following advisory committeet 


Mr. C. S. Yocky, Superintendent 

Engineering Department 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Division 

P.O. Box 1267 

Orange, California 92668 

Mr. Tony Mignano 

Occupational Safety fit Healtn Admin. 
U.S. Department of Labor 
hartv/ell Building 
ly Pine Avenue 

Long Beacii, California 90802 

Mr. Paul F. McLellan 

State Compensation Insurance Fu^v 

2100 E. 4th Street 

Santa Ana, California 92700 

Mr. James Grobaty 

Safety Representative 

State Compensation Insurance Fund 

2100 E. 4th Street 

Santa Ana, California 92700 

Mr. George riight 

Plant Staff Assistant 

Orange Division - Pacific Telephone 

1695 W. Crescent, Suite 40'J 

Anaheim, California 92801 

Mr. Robert Duggan 
Assistant City Manager 
City of Costa Mesa 
77 Fair Drive 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 

Mr. Sidney J. Locke 
Safety Engineer 
iiignal Oil Company 
P.O. Box 191 

hunting ton Beach, CaliCoraia 92643 


Mr. R. Donald Tompkins 

Director of Industrial Relations 

Atlantic Research Corporation 

3333 Harbor Boulevard 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 

Mr . Brian Rol son 

Specialist, Personnel and Safety 

Atlantic Research Corporation 

3333 Harbor Boulevard 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 

Dr. Charles Lipot 

Der>"' Evening College 

crciigV' Coast College 

2 701 Fairview Road 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 

Mr. Samuel Peterson 

Associate Dean, Federal Projects 

Orange Coast College 

2701 Fairview Road 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 

Dr. Robert B. Moore 
President 

Orange Coast College 

2701 Fairview Road 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 

Dr. Jack Scott 

Orange Coast College 

2701 Fairview Road 

Costa Tlesa, California 92626 

Mr. John Owens 

Coast Community College District 

1370 Adams Avenue 

Co:Jta Mesa, California 92626 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND liKALTII TKCHNICIAiN 


SUGGLSTED Tl/O-VEAR PROGIUM 


Freshman 

First Semester 

COURSE UNITS 

OSH 110 INTRO TO OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 3 

OSll 115 SAFETY AND HEALTH STANDARDS, CODES AND REGULATIONS 3 

Supporting Science, Math, General Education, P,E., 

Electives 10 

16 

Second Semester 

OSH 120 PHYSICAL HAZARDS CONTROL I 3 

OSH 125 ELEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 3 

Supporting Science, Hath, General Education, P.E., 

Electives 10 

16 

Sophomore 
First Semester 

OSH 210 PHYSIC.XL HAZARDS CONTROL II 3 

OSH 215 TECHNIQUES OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 3 

Supporting Science, Math, General Education, P.E,, 

Electives 6 

Work Experience 4 

16 

Second Semester 

OSil 220 HU;-IAls^ FACTORS IN SAFETY 3 

OSH 225 SAFETY PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 3 

Supporting Science, Math, General Education, P,E,, 

Electives 6 

Work Experience 4 

16 

recoidie:;ded elective: 
osh 230 i:;dustr[al file ?r.oi\-:cTioN 3 
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COURSK OUTLLNK 
OSH 115 

SAFETY liKALTH S TANDARI'jS > CODES & REGULATIONS 

CATALOGUE DESCRIPTION A review of the important occupational safety and 
healtli standards and codes with particular emphasis on application 
of these codes to typical work situations. 

COURSE OBJECTIVES To develop understanding of the importance and scope 

of occupational safety and health codes; to develop ability to inter- 
pret the codes in terms of practical application. 


TOPIC OUTLIN E 

1. HISTORY OF CODES AND STANDARDS - From the beginning of recorded history, 
man has had a relationship with others that appears to have required 
safety and health laws. Chronologically this history will be 
reviewed . 


CALIFORNIA LABOR CODE - A review of the Stace agencies operating in the 

safety and health field and their enab ing legislation including the 
role of the California Inspection Rating Bureau. 

THE CALIFORNIA HEALTH AND SAFETY CODE - A review of the public codes, ie. , 
sanitation, air, water, pest control. The c;t^te Fire Marshall's 
responsibilities and the Building Standards, and Earthquake Pro- 
tection. 


CALIFORNIA VEHICLE CODE - A review of vehicle accidents and reports, 
equipment and loads, hazardous cargo. Included will be Safety 
Orders of the Public Utilities CoTnmission . 
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5. DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY ORDERS - A review of pressura vessels and 

the Construction Safety Orders. 

6. DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY ORDERS - A review of the General Industry 

Safety Orders i.e., general plant equipment, power transmission 
equipment, prime movers, machines and machine parts. 

7. DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY ORDERS - Gei.-' Industrial Safety Orders 

continued. Review of point of operation, cranes 3as systems for 
welding and cutting, control of hazardous substanes and the nigh- 
lights of specialized safety orders. 

8. FEDERAL REGULATORY BODIES AND THEIR OCCUPATIONAL INFLUENCE - Describing 

the responsibilities in safety and health by various Federal Depart- 
ments an^ Agencies i.e., Department of Labor, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Deaprtment of Transportation. 

9. FEDERAL OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ACT OF 19 70 - Explanation of the 

Law and how it works, penalties and how violations are processed. 
Judicial review of orders, relation to State Law. 

LO. OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY ^VND HEALTH STMDARDS - FEDERAL - Review of 

building and Construction, Mining, Federal Service Contracts Act, 


Walsh Healy Public Contracts Act. 


11. OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH STANDARDS - Review of standards for 

walking and working surfaces, means of egress and powered plat- 
forms, manlifts and vehicle mounted platforms. 

12. OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH STANDARDS - Review of standards for 

occupational health, environmental controls, hazardous materials, 
personal protective equipment and medical and first aid. 

13. OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH STANDARDS - Review of standards for com- 

pressed gases and equipment, materials handling and storage, poweret 
industrial trucks, cranes and derricks. 

14. OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH STANDARDS - Review of standards for 

machines and machine guarding, hand and portable powered tools and 
special industries. 

15. OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH STANDARDS - Review of the electrical 

standards including overcurrent protection, grounding, cords, 
cables, transformers, appliances and hazardous locations. 

16. ADVISORY OR CONSENSUS STANDARDS - A review of other standards and 

codes promulgated by organizations like the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, American National Standards Institute, Uniform 
Building Code, Underwriters Laboratory and Factory Mutual Eng- 
ineering Corporation. 

17. FIELD EXERCISE - A plant visit to inspect for violations of safety 

and health standards, codes and regulations. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 
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OSH 120 

PHYSICAL HAZARDS CONTROL I 

CATALOGUE DESCRIPTION An examination of physical hazards in the work 
environment and methods of control. 

COURSE OBJECTIVES To explain and illustrate methods of control of hazards 
with particular reference to regulatory standards. To develop ability 
to recognize and recommend corrective measures for most common hazards 
found in industry. 

TOPIC OUTLINE 

1. FUNDAMENTALS OF SYSTEMS SAFETY - Definition of system safety terms. A 

review of the '^factory" as a system and the significant '^system" 
interfaces. 

2. FUNDAMENTALS OF HUMAN FACTORS ENGINEERING - A review of the capabilities 

and limitations of man, man machine relationships and the design 
requirements necessary to fit man. 

3. DESIGN AND LAYOUT - The sign^.ficant considerations in site and facility 

planning are developed including transportation facilities, traffic 
control, waste disposal and lighting. 

4. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS - A study of the significant aspects of exits, 

floors, walkways, storage facilities, process flow and equipment 
layout in planning. 

5. PLANNING CONSIDERATICNS - A continuation of planning considerations 

including floor loading, color & safety and principles of material 
handling. 

6. PRINCIPLES OF GUARDING - A study of the types of mechanical motion and 

the basic types of mechanical hazards. 

7. DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF GUARDS - A review of Federal and State standards 

and their application to guard design. Design principles are devel- 
oped in relation to the basic machine mechanisms. 

8. MACHINE GUARDING APPLICATIONS - A practical study of specific machine 

problems covering machine tools, woodworking machines and power 
transmission equipment. 

9. ELECTRICAL SAFETY - PRINCIPLES - A review of elementary electricity 

emphasizing its effects on man and the selection and installation of 
electrical equipment. 

10. ELECTRICAL SAFETY - EMPLOYEE TRAINING AND SAFETY PROCEDURES - The role 

and value of employee training and development of safety procedures. 
Emergency procedures, lockout systems and grounding protection is 
emphasized. 

11. MANUAL 14ATERIALS HANDLING - An examination of manual lifting techniques, 
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accessories used in llrting and safe storage techniques! 


12. WAREHOUSING AND MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT - A review of warehouse 

arrangement, traffic flow, lift truck operation and fire considera- 
tions. Genera.l types of hoisting apparatus are examined. 

13. RIGGING EQUIPMENT AND PROCEDURES - A study of wire rope construction and use. 

Rigging methods and accessories are examined. 

14. CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS - Types of equipment and guarding techniques are 

studies. The principles of elevator operation, maintenance and 
inspection are examined. 

15. WELDING AND CUTTING OPERATIONS - The hazards and use of oxygen, acetylene 

and hydrogen are studied. The principles of regulators and welding 
equipment are reviewed. 

16. RESISTANCE WELDING - The principle and safety considerations of resistance 

and arc welding are examined. 

17. GENERAL SAFETY CONSIDERATIONS - Miscellaneous hazards of welding are 

studied including ultra violet light, fire potential and working on 
closed containers. The role of protective clothing is reviewed. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 


OSH 125 


ELEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 

CATALOGUE DESCRIPTION A bas.ic introduction to the field of Industrial Hygiene. 
A survey of the effects of toxic agents on the body and general methods of 
control. 

COURSE OBJECTIVES To develop understanding of broad concepts of Industrial 

Hygiene and to develop ability to recognize potentially hazardous environmental 
conditions. 


TOPIC OUTLINE 


1. HISTORY, RESPONSE TO TOXIC I^TERIAL - The history of man's exposure to 

toxic materials from the ancients to the OSH Act of 1970. A review/ 
of the acute and chronic response of the body to toxic material. 

2. ROUTES OF ENTRY INTO BODY - LUIJGS - An anatomical review of the lungs. 

The relation of breathing rate, lung capacity, particle size and 
retention to toxic inhalants is studied. 

3. ^ ROUTES OF ENTRY INTO BODY - SKIN - An anatomical review of the skin covering 

the epidermis, dermis and subcutaneous tissue. Dermatitis and its 
cause is studied in depth. 

4. ROUTES OF ENTRY INTO BODY - INGESTION - An anatomical review of the digestive 

tract v/ith emphasis on the resultant damage on the liver and kidney. 
The specific effects of selected materials are studied. 

5. THRESHOLD LIMIT VALUES - The concept of threshold values is studied emphasizing 

the source of values, use and misuse and units of expression. 
Record-keeping is emphasized. 

6. TOXIC AGENTS - SOLVENTS, GASES AND VAPORS - The effects of these materials 

is studied. Routes of entry - inhalation, ingestion, and skin absorption 
are reviewed. The effect of inert gases and oxygen deficiency are studied. 

7. TOXIC AGENTS - DUSTS, MISTS - An examination of the effects on man. The 

relation of particle size to and effect on the body is studied. 

8. TOXIC AGENTS - DUSTS, FU>IES , SMOKE - An examination of the effects on man. 

9. IONIZING RADIATION - An examination of ionizing radiation and its effects on • 

man. % 


10. NON-IONIZING RADIATION - Light, ultra violet, infra red, lasers and radio 

frequency are studied emphasizing unit of measurement, effects on 
man and exposure standards. 

11. TEiMPERATURE, PRESSURE, NOISE AND VIBRATION - Temperature and pressure 

measurement and effects on man are studied. Anatomy of the ear, hearing 
physiology and units of noise measurement are studied. 
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12. NOISE - Tlic exposure standards, neasureniGnt and control techniques are 

studied. ^ 

13. CONTROL MEASURES - VENTILATION - Exhaust ventilation is studied emphasizing 

laminar and turbulent flow and capture velocity concepts. Typical 
ventilation prol)lcms are examined. 

14. CONTROL MEASURES - ISOLATION, SUBSTITUTION, LABELING - Isolation, subsnitutj 

and labeling are studied as control techniques. Practical case 
problems are studied. 

15. CONTROL MEASURES - PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT - Protective clothing as related 

to toxic materials is reviewed. The role and use of respirators is 
studied in depth. 

16. Si\NITATION IN THE WORK PLACE - The potential effects on man of water supply, 

liquid waste, solid waste, insect and rodent control and food handling 
is examined . 

17. ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS - Federal policies on air and water pollution are 

examined. The resources of local, state and federal agencies are 
reviewed. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 

OSH 210 

PHYSICAL HAZARDS CONTROL II 

CATALOGUE DESCRIPTION Continuation of Physical Hazards Control I, An 

examination of the control of physical hazards in the work environment 

COURSE OBJECTIVES Same as for Physical Hazards Control I. 

TOPIC OUTLINE 

1. HAND AI'^D PORTABLE POWER TOOLS - A reviev>7 of injury statistics and the 

control of accidents from this source. An examination of the 
maintenance, repair and use of specific tools. 

2. POWER TOOLS - The techniques of inspection, repair, guarding and use. 

A general review of the operation of specific tools including pneumatic 
and power activated tools. 

3. PERSONAL PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT - HEAD, EAR, EYE - An examination of the role 

of personal protective equipment in injury prevention emphasizing 
standard and specific equipment for head, ear and eye protection. 

4. PERSONAL PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT - FOOT^^EAR, RESPIRATORY - A continuation of the 

examination of personal protective equipment emphasizing footwear and 
respiratory protection. 

5. SAFETY BELTS AND PROTECTIVE CLOTHING - Conclusion of the examination of 

personal protective equipment covering clothing for protection from 
heat, electrical protection, and the inspection, testing and maintenance 
of safety belts and lifelines. 

6. aiEI-lICAL HAZARDS - INJURY CAUSES, RESPONSIBILITY - A review of the causes 

of chemical accidents. The role of labeling, waste disposal and 
transportation in chemical accidents is discussed. 

7. CHEI4ICAL cHAZARDS - CONTROL METHODS - A review of typical hazardous 

chemical reactions and their control is presented. Protective equipment 
and biological hazards are studied. 

8. HIGH PRESSURE SAFETY - A review of the physical properties of gases as related 

to accidents. Safe testing and installation of gauges, lines and 
equipment are studied. 

9. COMPRESSED GAS CYLINDERS - GENERAL - A review of cylinder handling and 

storage. The use of manifolds, regulators and color coding for safe 
usage. 

10. COMPRESSED GAS SYSTEl^S - OPERATION AND IIAINTENANCE - A review of the proper 

design, assembly operations, and maintenance of pressure systems. 
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11. ILLUMINATION - Tlio role of lighting and safety are studied. Measurements, 
^ standards, quality, quantity, light sources are covered. The proper 

conduct of lighting surveys is reviewed. 

12. SLIPS, TRIPS ;VND FALLS - Slips, trips and falls as accident sources are 

studied. The construction consideration of floors, ladders and 
scaffolds are reviewed . 

13. WORiaNG AT ELEVATIONS - A review of the inspection, testing and safety rules 

for ladders and scaffolds. The types and specifications for scaffolds. 

14. INSPECTION TECHNIQUES - Inspections as control techniques are studied 

emphasizing types of inspections and inspection techniques. 

15. SAFETY OBSERVER PLAN - The use of the observer program and safety sampling 

as accident control techniques is studied . 

16. ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION - The techniques of accident investigation are 

developed emphasizing cause determination, system failure, and fact 
collection. Case study techniques are used. 

17. ACCIDEOT ANALYSIS - The analysis of investigation data considering automatic 

data processing systems, cost analysis and information utilization. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 


OSH 215 

TECHNIQUES OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 

CATALOGUE DESCRIPTION Exploration of basic categories of field instruments for 
detection of toxic substances with explanation of underlying theoretical 
principles . 

COURSE OBJECTIVE To develop ability to select and use appropriate field 

equipment for monitoring toxic equipment under professional guidance*. 

TOPIC OUTLINE 

1. AIR CONTAMINAl^S - GAS AND VAPORS - PARTICULATES - A review of the 

definition of terms and the collection properties of materials. 

2. SAMPLING CONSIDERATIONS - The concepts of representative sampling and 

sampling efficiency are studied. The effect of the nature of contaminant 
on sampling is examined. 

3. CALIBRiVTION OF INSTRUI-CENTS - Specific calibration techniques are examined 

for: air flow metering devices, grab samplers, concentrating instruments 
and direct reading instruments. 

4. CALIBRATION OF INSTRU14ENTS (LABORATORY) - Volume calibration using a wet gas 

meter and flow rate calibrator using a manometer. 

5. AIR SAMPLERS - A review of the following instruments: hand pump, piston pump, 

ejector, fans, vane pumps, diaphragm pump. 

6. INERTIAL COLLECTORS - The theoretical principles are studied. The operation 

of impingers and cyclone collectors are studied in detail. Basic 
concepts of dust counting are covered. 

7. AIR SAMPLERS, INERTIAL COLLECTORS (LABOPvATORY) - Samples are collected using * 

impingers. Dust samples are counted. 

8. DIRECT READING COLORIMETRIC INDICATORS - The theory and use of liquid 

reagents, chemically treated papers and indicating tubes is studied. 
The collection of samples for future laboratory analysis is covered. 

9. DIRECT READING INDICATOR TUBES - The use and limitations of indicator tubes 

is examined. 

10. DIRECT READING COLORIMETRIC INDICATORS AND INDICATOR TUBES (LABORATORY) - 

Air pump calibration is conducted. A variety of color imetric indicators 
and indicator tubes are used on unknown materials. 

11. DIRECT READING PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTATION - The theory of operation is studied. 

The general consideration of use - calibration, interferences, sensitivity 
and specificity is covered. 
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12. DIRKCT READING PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTATION (LABORATORY) - The measurement of 

unknown' concentrations of ozone, oxygen and combustible gas using the 
appropriate insti^ument. 

13. DIRECT READING PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTATION (LABORATORY) - The measurement of 

unknown concentrations of carbon monoxide, mercury, halides and 
hydrocarbon using the appropriate instruments. 

14. VENTILATION SURVEY INSTRUMENTATION - A study of the principles of 

instrumentation in ventilation. 

15. VENTILATION SURVEY INSTRUMENTATION (LABORATORY) - The use of vane anemometei 

thermo anemometer, velometers and smoke tubes in evaluating ventilatior 
systems. 

16. NOISE EVALUATION - The study of the proper techniques used in noise survey 

instrumentation . 

17. NOISE EVALUATION (LAB0R2\T0RY) - Practical noise surveys are accomplished. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 


OSH 220 

HUI'IAN FACTORS IN SAFETY 

CATALOGUE DESCRIPTION Designed to acquaint the student with the physiological and 
psychological factors that contribute to accident causation, an exploration 
of tiieoretical and research findings. 

COURSE OBJECTIFIES To develop understanding of and appreciation for human factors • 
in machine and environmental design and thosd factors as they influence 
accident causation. 

TOPIC OUTLINE 

1. THEORIES OF ACCIDENT CAUSATION - A brief survey of significant and 

contemporary research, with overview of major theories and their 
application to accident prevention. 

2. LIFE SCIENCES Ai>ID SAFETY - A reviev; of the contributing disciplines, research 

methods and techniques and major contributions. 

3. THE \'^iOLE MAW AT WORK - A view of the capabilities and limitations of man, 

of man as a thinking, feeling subsystem in a man-machine system. 

4. PSYCHOLOGY AND SAFETY - Psychology's contributions to safety, training, 

testing, indoctrination, understanding attitudes. 

5. MOTIVATING EMPLOYEES FOR SAFETY - A review of contemporary theories of 

motivation and organizational behavior, their application to safety 
programniing. 

6. COMMUNICATIONS - An expmination of the barriers to effective communications 

and of effective safety programs. 

7. PHYSIOLOGY - An examination of tiie skeletal, muscle and respiratory systems 

with particular reference to environmental and work stresses. 

8. PHYSIOLOGY (continued) - A look at the circulatory system, nervous systems 

and sense organs as determiners of the capabilities and limitations of 
man • 

9. ENVIRONMENTAL STRESSES AND BODY RESPONSES - The effects of temperature, 

pressure, noise, fatigue and psychological stresses. 

10. CHEI-IICAL EXPOSURES - A review of the concepts of toxicity, the modes of 

physiological attack and the normal control methods. 

11. DESIGN FOR HUMAN FACTORS - Advantages and disadvantages of man vs. machine 

and typical concerns of man in relation to machine. 

12. MAN AS A SUB-SYSTEM - A look at the man-machine systems and the design of 

equipment for man as a sub-system. 
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13* INDIVIDUAL DIFFEUENCUS - A look at the wide variation Ln human capablliti 
and the design requirements to cope with the variations • 

14 • HUI'lAN FACTORS AND PLANT DESIGN - A look at personal injuries and machine 
design witli particular reference to human behavior patterns, 

15. PLANT LAYOUT - Designing for human factors at the planning stage using OS 

• and ANSI standards as guidelines* 

16. SUPERVISION AND SAFETY - The supervisor's responsibilities and leadership 

as a trainer, as the man on the scene and discussion of tools to hel 
the supervisor with his people. 

17. HU1>IAN FACTORS IN PERSPECTIVE - An overview of the "people" problem and th 

means of coping with it. 
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COURSE OUTLINU 
OSll 225 


BEST COPY AVMLKBLE 


SAri-TY PROGll/\M MANAGEMENT 

CATALOGUE DESCigPTION Designed to acquaint the student with the common 
elements of a safety program. 

COURSE OBJECTIVES To examine and define the structure of a typical industrial 

concern and the safety organization and its planning and budgeting process. 

To develop ability to plan and organize a program suitable for a typical 
facility. 


TOPIC OUTLINE 

1. THE MODERi^^ ORGAiNIZATION - An examination of the modern organization 

including the formal and informal organization, line and staff 
responsibilities, responsibilities of individual safety and health 
personnel. This is integrated into a general review of management 
principle. 

2. SAFETY Al'ID LOSS COi^TROL ORG^M^IZATIOH - :iA::AGEIIEnT - RESPONSIBILITIES - 

A review of management responsibilities as related to the establishment 
of policies, allocation of resources, implementation of programs and 
t'le enforcement of policies. 

3. SAFETY AND LOSS CONTROL OKGAInIZATION - SPECIALIZED STAFF - A study of the role 

of the specialized safety staff including its position in the organization, 
relationship to supervisors, and authority. 

4. SAFETY A1;d LOSS CONTROL ORGATJIZATION - ROLE OF CO^CIITTEES: POLICIES, ANALYSIS 

OF LOSS POTENTIAL - A study of the establishment and utilization of 
committees; tnc documentation of safety policy through manuals and 
i;v.ndbooks; the techniques for analyzing the loss potential problem. 

5. SAFETY ^^^D LOSS CONTROL ORGMIZATION - PART-TIME FUNCTION, MEDICAL RESP. - 

An examination of methods of conducting a safety program or a part-time 
function v;ith other duties. The role of insurarfce companies and medical 
supervision is covered. 

6. ELEMENTS OF A SAFETY PROGRAM - SAFETY PLANNING 6f 'BUDGETING - A review of the 

elements of program planning forecasting and the techniques of budgeting 
including the budget cycle, FTE concept and recharging. 

7. ELEMENTS OF A SAFETY PROGRAM - CORRECTIVE PLAN, PRIORITIES - A study of the 

methods of developing a corrective plan based on adequate information 
gathering and interpretation. The methods of determining priorities 
is reviewed. 


8. ELEMENTS OF A SAFETY PROGRAM - MANAGEMENT DECISION & ACTION - An examination 

of the techniques of advising management on decision and action including 
the concepts of cost vs. risk, humanitarian concern and legal 
requirements . 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


LLEMENTS OF A SAFETY PROGIU\M - IMPLKMl-NTiNG PLAIJ - INSPECTION - The 

tecluiiques of effectively Implomentlau tao safety plan are covered. 
The objective of safety inspections is examined covering standards, 
reports , techniques , and reconunendations . 

10. ELEMENTS OF A SAFETY PROGRiVM - COiD^IUNICATlON, TPx^MNING - The techniques 

of safety communications are studied including media, programs, 
contests and family involvement. The role and techniques of safety 
training are reviewed. 

11. ELEMENTS OF A SAFETY PROGRAM - PHYSICAL. PLANT JIAINTENANCE & ACCIDENT 

INVESTIGATION - A reviev; of the role of maintenance in plant safety. 
Accident investigation tecliniques are studied through tlie use of 
case studies. 

12. ELEMENTS OF A SAFETY PROGR/vM - MOTIVATION, REPORTS & STATISTICS - The 

techniques of safety motivation are studied considering employee needs, 
personalizing safety and a\;ard programs. Injury reporting systems are 
presented considering supervisory and employee responsibilities. 

13. ELEl'IENTS OF A SAFETY PROCRAl^ - REPORTS & STATISTICS - Methods of reporting 

injury statistics are studied. Frequency and severity rates are 
calculated and OSH Act- reporting requirements studied. 

14. RIStC MAI^JAGEMENT ~ NATURE OF RISK, RISK ASSUMPTION - Nature of risk is 

examined including financial, production, and physical damage. The 
concept of risk assumption is reviev/ed. 

15. RISK MANAGEMENT - RISK STATISTICS - Tue basic statistics of risk are present 

including random events, probability and distribution. Produce safety 
considerations are reviewed. 

16. RISK MAivIAGEHENT - RISK TPAiNSFER, RISK REDUCTION - The concept of risk 

transfer is. reviewed considering costs and the role of insurance. Risk 
reduction techniques are studied. 

17. PvESOURCES FOR THE SAFETY & HE/VLTH TECHNICIAN - ETHICS - Professional 

societies, insurance carriers, vendors, voluntary organizations, 
governmental agencies are reviewed as safety resources. Ethics, 
professional responsibility and liability are covered. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 
OSH 230 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


INDUSTRIAL FIRE PROTECTION 

CATALOGUE DESCRIPTION A survey course covering fire cause, building construction, 
flammable matericils, private fire protection and codes and law» 

COURSE OBJECTIVES Understanding of the principle causes of fires, and the 

scope of the problem. Knowledge of the operation and maintenance of fire 
fighting devices and systems, building materials, flammable solids, liquids, 
and gases and of laus and regulations. Ability to maintain and operate 
fire detection and fire fighting equipment and systems. 

TOPIC OUTLINE 

1. INTRODUCTION - In this session the purpose of the course is given, the 

magnitude of the fire problem is indicated and general comments about 
building construction, occupancy and fire fighting by both industrial 
and public fire departments are made. 

2. THE FIRE PROBLEM - The chemistry and physics of fires and explosions are 

discussed with empiiasis on the time-temperature curve. In greater detail, 
principal causes of fires and fires by occupancy are reviewed. 

3. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION - Principal types of building materials and assemblies 

are studied and leading types of interior finishes are analyzed. 

4. PROTECTING STRUCTURES FROM FIRES - This subject is reviewed in regard to 

restrictions on height and area, protection of vertical and horizontal 
openings and protection from exposure. Fire loading ^prihiipies are 
discust^ed. 

5. BUILDING EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES - Protection of heat producing equipment, 

air conditioning and ventilating systems, electric light and power 
systems and blotter and exhaust devices are reviewed. Life safety design 
is discussed. 

6. FLA^IMABLE LIQUIDS AND GASES - The properties, identification, storage and 

dispensing of frequently used flammable liquids and gases are reviewed. 
The proper safeguarding and operation of ovens, driers and furnaces is 
analyzed. 

7. FLAMMABLE SOLIDS - Properties and protection of such flammable solids as 

explosive dusts, combustible fibers, explosives, resins, plastics, 
oxidizing materials and radio active materials are reviewed. 

8. PROCESS HAZARDS - Operational hazards, principally finishing, welding, cutting, 

warehouse storage, computers and the use of industrial trucks are 
reviewed with emphasis on good inspection procedures. 

9. LOSSES CAUSED BY NATURAL DISASTERS - Discussion of property losses resulting 

from windstorms, earthquakes, floods and actions that can be taken to 
eliminate or reduce the extent of such losses. 
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10. FIRE STAiNDARDS - National Fire Protection Association codes, standards 

and recommended prrctices are reviewed and discussed. 

11. FIRE LAWS - Municipal and county regulations, State laws and Federal laws 

are reviewed. Cmphasis is placed on the Federal Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970. 

12. PRIVATE FIRE PROTECTION - Principle aspects of private fire protection 

including mains and hydrants, gravity, suction and pressure tanks, 
fire pumps, and stand pipe and hose are reviewed. Waterflow hydraulics 
is covered. 

13. DETECTION AND EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS - The installation ^ and operation of fire 

detection systems, automatic sprinkler systems and special systems 
such as foam, CO2, water spray, and dry chemicals are studied. 

14. DETECTION AND EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS (LABORATORY) - By means of a visit to 

an ^industrial or commercial establishment or through an appropriate 
laboratory demonstration fire detection and extinguishing system 
configurations or principles are outlined. 

15. FIRE FIGHTING AND OTHER EIIERGENCIES - The organization of personnel for 

proper response to fires and ottier emergencies is reviewed. Proper 
reporting procedures , operai.Aon of hand fire extinguishers and 
functions of emergency organizations are covered. 

16. FIRE FIGHTING (LABORATORY) - By means of a visit to an appropriate fire 

department training location or by suitabl'^ laboratory demonstration 
the operation of various types of hand fire extinguishers and fire 
hose is sho\/n. 

17. CONCLUSION - A summary is made of principle concepts including building 

construction and occupancy, codes and laws, and fire fighting 
devices and activities. Their interrelationship using a systems 
approach is discussed. 
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AIR POLLUTION TECHNICIAN CUKIUCULM 

Purpose of the Curriculm: Courses offered In tliis curriculm 
are designed Lo prepare sLudents for entry level einpLoyinent .In 
the fields of air pollution control at the technical level. 

Course Structure and Organisation: Twenty-seven units of 
specialized courses appropriately balanced between lecture and 
laboratory. These courses arc supported by required courses 
such as work experience , air chemistry, technical report writing, 
graphics and technical matliematics. These and other recommended 
courses will facilitate completion of the general education require- 
ment leading to an A. A. degree upon completion of 60 units. 

Requirements in the major area consists of the following 


courses : 




I. 

Introduction to Air Pollution Control. 

3 

units 

II. 

Air Pollution Meteorology 

3 

units 

III. 

Atmospheric Sampling 

3 

uni ts 

IV. 

Source Sampl ing 

3 

units 

V. 

Analysis of Atmosplieric Inorganics 

3 

units 

VT. 

Analysis of Atmospheric Organics 

3 

uni ts 

VII. 

Air Pollution Microscopy 

3 

units 

VIII. 

Statistical Date Evaluation 

3 

units 

IX. 

Control of Gaseous and Articulate Emissions 

3 

units 


'I'OTAL 

27 

units 
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AW' '\)\ !/. .■lo:, !'i.(:: ::i':iA>. 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


t'op if Hit t I i \^K.> ; 

I. I nf ri)tliiL'L ion Lo Air P<» i ; 'it livi Cdr-itrol 


3 units 


A. 


1. Souree.s pt) i 1 u L.m t-.s 

2 .' 'l'cIs of polliit'anLs 

3. \ 1 1* puLhition i lO teoro 1 •.> ;y 

^. u.isurcnient of ambicnL nir quaLity 

3 . A- il^Lev. t air qua li ty c^l tor i.a and s tantiar.-is 

h j'cclnical approaclios to iontrol of air polluLion enissions 

7 !'rot.;ra'M management 

8, \ir pollution rules and re.«.;ulations 
!ji for cement organization and method 

I.L . \ I r Vo 1 1 }.\J._ \ on Meteorology 

A. i ■ o-'.-'r.' .\-id Laboratory 


3 units 


I n-.- ' i.'oro J ogica I l"undame.'nLals 

2- f.('*C'tts oL' ;neteoro J o^iica I parameters on tranooort aiiJ diffusion 

3. Me t u'orolojjy and air pollution effects in urban areas 

-1. Atnospiioric diffusion estimates 

5. r:C''^crtive stark heit:;ht 

fi. Meteorological ins trur^ients and exposure 

7 An.i.lysis of air quality and 'P.etPorolo;i;ical data 

'1. Air pollution surveys 

9. Forecast int', air pojlution potential 

JO. '-'.c teoro i oyica.l models for air pollution control '■: tra-:o';:ios 


' - tr-Qsphc -ric S anp] i.iv^ 


3 units 


!a'C fti n 


1. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


Impactors and impingers 
Fi It rat ion 

Fie c t r OS t a t i c pr e c i pi t a t or s 
Thermal precipitators 

Design of sampling systems, including a discussion of air movers 
and air-measuring devices 
a. Kvaluation of filter media 
'b. Grab sampling 
c Freezeout and condensation 

d . Absorption 

e. Sampling for respirable. dusts 

f . Sample site selection 

g . Preparat ion of controlled concentra tions 
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B. Laboratory 

1. Calibration of these air-measuring instruments: 
Wet test meter 
Dry test meter 
. Rotameter 

Limiting orifice meter 
Calibration of a high-volume sampler 
Calibration of a tape sampler 
Determination of collection efficiencies 
Introduction to continuous monitoring instrumentation 
Dynamic and static methods of calibration of continuous 
monitoring instruments 

IV. Source Sampling 3 units 

A. Lecture 

1. Basic theory 

2. Source sampling fundamentals 

3. Gas flow measurements 

4. Collection devices and media 

5. Analytical procedures 

6. Design of source sampling trains ' 

7. Sampling train aids 

8. Considerations at the source 

9. Source sampling monitors 

V. Analysis of Atmospheric Inorganics 3 units 

A. Lecture 

1. Analysis for oxides of nitrogen 

2. Analysis for oxides of carbon 

3. Analysis for sulfur compounds 

4. Analysis for oxidants 

5. Analysis for sulfates and chlorides 

6. Analysis for flourides 

7. Analysis for metals 

8. Measurement of radionuclides in the atmosphere 

9. Calibration of sampling trains 

10. Electrical methods of analysis 

11. Optical methods of analysis 

12. Automatic and continuous monitoring 

B. Laboratory 

1. Determination of sulfur dioxide fcanual method) 

2. Determination of nitrogen dioxide (manual method) 

3. Determination oi oxidants (manual method) 

4. Continuous monitoring of selected pollutants 
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VI . Analysis of Ataiospherlc Qrganlcs 


3 units 


A. Lecture 

1. Noaicnclature o£ organic compounds 

2. Sampling for organic compounds 

3. Theory and application of column chromatography 

4. Introduction to thin-layer chromatography 

5. Introduction to gas chromatography 

6. Absorption spectroscopy 

7. Activation analysis of air pollutants 

8. Preparation of controlled atmospheres 

B. Laboratory 

1. Senaration of organic pollutants 

2. Ultra-violet absorption analysis 

3. Visible absorption analysis 

4. Gas chromatographic analysis 

5. Infrared analysis 

VII. Air Pollution Microscopy 3 units 

A, Lecture and Laboratory 

1. Sampling for* particulates 

2. Optics and illumination 

3. Polarization and the polarizing microscope 

4. Morphology of natural particulates 

5. Morphology of industrial dust and combustion products 

6. Micrometry — counting and sizing 

7. Crystal morphology 

8. Measurement of refractive index 

9 . Dispersion s taining 
10. Photomicrography 

VIII. Statistical Data Evaluation 3 units 
A. Lecture 

1. Storage and retrieval of air pollution data 

2. Principles of data handling 

3. Basic concepts of sampling 

4. Experimental design and analysis 

5. Linear regression 

6. Time series analysis 

7. Techniques for analyzing special air pollution data 

1X« Control of Gaseous and Articulate Emissions 3 units 

A. Lecture 

1. Absorption 

2. Adsorption 

3. Combustion control equipment 

4. Odor control 
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5. Particle size technology 

6. Control of coarse particles 

7. Control of fine particles 

8. Industrial applications 

27 units 

COURSE TOTAL 

Recommended texts: Air Pollution , second edition, Edited by 
Arthur C. Stern, Academic Press, 1968. 

Quantitative Analysis of Gaseous Pollutants , Walter E. Ruch, 
Ann Arbor-Humphrey Science Publishers, Inc., 1970. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL RESOURCES TECHNICIAN 

Purpose of the Curriculm: Courses offered in this program 
are designed to give the student a broad background in environmental 
science in order to research and gather information for environmental 
impact report preparation or for related environmental/ecological 
resource gathering functions in a special area such as planning or 
engineering. 

Course Structure and Organization: 30 units of course work 
in various areas of environmental and related sciences primarily 
at the introductory levels. These courses are supported by relevant, 
required courses that are in partial fulfillment of the general 
education pattern as well as suggested electives for a specialty 
major in one of the several areas of specialty in environmental 
impact report preparation. 

Topic Outline: Requirements in the core area are: 


I. 

Introduction to Ecology 

3 

units 

II. 

Environmental Psychology 

3 

units 

III. 

Graphics 

3 

units 

IV. 

Introduction to Waste Water 

3 

units 

V. 

Environmental Impact Report Preparation 

3 

units 

VI. 

Introduction to Theory of Sound 

3 

units 

VII. 

Technical Mathematics 

3 

units 

VIII. 

Basic Electronics 

3 

units 

IX. 

Ocean Resources 

3 

units 

X* 

Introduction to A.ir Pollution 

3 

units 


TOTAL 

30 

units 
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Optional courses for specialty can be taken from the following 
areas: pre-engineering , chemistry, advanced technical report writing, 
advanced drafting, economics, marine biology, agriculture-soils, air 
technology, water/waste water technology and noise abatement. 
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Introduction to Ecology 
Course Description 

vl8 week course) 3 
Prerequisite: None 

Catalog description: Includes the physical and biological components of the 
^ environment and their interrelationships. Suitable as 

general education elective for the non-science major ai 
also for students in Environmental Science or other 
natural sciences, 
3 hours lecture. 

For Whom the Course is Intended: All students. 

Text and Materials: Ehrenfeld, Biological Conservation . 

Kormondy, Concepts of Ecology . 

Method of Instruction: Lecture. 

Course Objectives; 


Topic outline : 

Orientation 
Scope of Ecology 

Ecology and its relevance to other sciences 

The Ecosystem 

Energy Flow 

Biogeochemical Cycles 

Photosynthesis-Physical Laws 

Photosynthesis 

Ecological ' Indicators 

Energy in Ecosystems 

Limiting Factors 

Population Ecology 

Natural Selection 

Isolation 

Adaptation 

Biological Interactions 

Ecological Succession 

Ecological Approach to Habitat Study 

Marine Ecosystem 

Freshwater Ecology 

Applied Ecology 

Evaluation: 3 exams, 1 literature survey equal in value to one exam. 
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At conclusion of the course, student should have a bette: 
understanding of the interaction between physical and 
biological components of the environment and their int( 
relationships. 
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Intr oduct: ion l:o Theory o f S oiuul 
OoiirsG Description 


3 units 


Description of Course: A math-orienlcd, non-calculus examination of theory 

and principles of application concerning the following 
features of sound with respect to measurement and 
interrelationships • 


Vibration 

Simple harmonic motion 

Wave plienomena 

Energy 

Propagation 

Amplitude 

Frequency 

Wave length 

Velocity 

Conduction 

Reflection and Echoes 
Absorption 

Resonance and interference 

Refraction 

Sound vs» Noise 

Hearing 

Loudness 


Pitch 

Discrimination 

Weber's Law 

Fechner ' s Law 

Phons 

Sones 

Decibels 

Decibels - absolute energy 
Decibels - reference noise 
Sound pwoer 
Ambient noise 
Threshold of hearing 
■Range of audibility 
Curves and Graphs 


Prerequisites: Mandatory concurrent enrollment in Technical Math, of Sound I. 
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Environmental Psychology 
Course Description 

(18 week course) 3 units 


Catalog Description: Exploration of the effects the physical environment 

has on man's behavior. Topics examined will include 
crowding, territoriality, privacy, social behavior in 
urban and rural environments, planned communities, and 
unusual and natural environments. 
2 hours lecture. 


For VHioia t:I*;e Course is Intended: Primarily for psychology and students majoring 

in Environmental Programs, However, this course emphasizes 
a multi-disciplinary approach to man and environment and 
is open to all students. 

Text: Proshansky, Ittelson and Rivlin. Environmental Psychology : 

Man and His Phjysical Environment . 

Instructional* Methods: 


1. Lectures (campus and outside speakers) 

2. Readings and discussions 

3. Field trips and films 

4. Term projects and presentations 

5. Seminars and debates 


Course Objectives: 1. To define and clarify the scope, origins, and objectives 

of environmental psychology. 

2. To explore the effects of man's environment on human 
behavior. 

3. To provide the student the tools and techniques for 
studying man's behavior as he functions in the physical 
environment . 

4. To develop a knowledge and understanding of the impact 
of cultural bias on man's perception of the environment. 

5. To encourage a familiarity with the writings of the 
major contributors to theory and empirical work focusing 
on the inter-disciplinary study of this discipline. 

6. To develop a sensitivity to environmental problems, 
especially those concerned with interrelationship between 
man and the physical environment. 


Topic Outline: 


I, Micro-environment 


Effect of spatial distance and configuration on social interaction; the 
determinants of spatial distances; spatial behavior in children and adults; 
cross-cultural comparisons. Experimental studies of effects or crowding; 
theories of crowding, etc. 
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n. 


ArchlCecLure and Housing 


Effects of design on social behavior; privacy; use and control of 
space ("Territoriality'^ ; effect of design on friendship patterns 
and child rearing; unusual environments, etc. 

III. Special Environmental Settings 

Schools, traditional and open-space design; institutions — prisons; 
hospitals, mental and physical, etc. 

IV. Macro-environments 

I5e-.avior in cities and small towns; positive and negative aspects of 
slums; research on planned communities, etc, 

V. Natural Environments 

Response to non-manmade environments; preference for types of 
natural settings; recreation, behavior, etc. 


Graphics 
Course Outline 

(18 week course) 3 units 

Catalog Description: Introduction to equipment, materials and techniques of 

drav/ings, graphic symbols and procedures. Study of 
communication through plans and drawings. Laboratory 
work includes preparation of the models, maps, charts, 
graphics, duplicating techniques and the use of audio- 
visual aids. 1 hour lecture, 3 hours laboratory. 

For Whom the Course is Intended: The beginning student in urban planning. 

Text: Giesecke, Frederick E. , Alva Mitchell and Henry Cecil Spencor, Technical 
Dr??wings, 4th Edition, The Macmillan Co,, N.Y. , 1958. 

Ramsey, George C. and Harold R. Sleeper, Architectural Graphic Standards , 
John Wiley and Sons, N.Y. , 1965. 

Method of Instruction: Lecture, illustrative drawings, individual review of 

student work by instructor, and intra-class jury. 

Course Objectives: To familiarize the student with equipment, materials, and 

techniques of drafting and to expose the students to graphic 
symbols and procedures. The course will concentrate on 
proper means to communicate through plans and drawings. 

Evaluation Plan: Examinations, problems, and notebook will be graded on a point 

basis. Grading will reflect student's proficiency in the 
use of drafting equipment, the preparation of the required 
drawings, and an understanding of graphic techniques. 
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Topic Outline: 

1. Background 

2. Use of Drafting equipment and materials 

3. Freehand pencil lettering 

4. Lines 

5. Scales 

6. Plant materials 

7. Symbols for construction drawings 

8. Masonry construction 
Freehand ink lettering 

10. Ink lines 

11. Ink problems; subdivision and base maps 

12. Combined pencil and ink problf..ns: 

Parking Standards 
Cluster Development 
Civic Center 

13. Topography j 

14. Aerial photography 

15. Models 

16. Applied materials 
•17. Base materials 

18. Adhesives and fixatives 

19. Graphic presentations 

20. Projection techniques 

21. Displays and exhibitions 

22. Reproduction processes 

23. Preparing for publication 
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Ijinylronmental 


Impact Report Preparation 


Course -Description 


(18 week Course) 


3 units 


Prerequisite : None 


Catalog description: 


To provide training and practical experience in the 
preparation of Environmental Impact Statements. A review 
of the pertinent Federal and State legislation and judicial 
rulings will preface a detailed study of model guidelines 
actually in existence, detailed examination and critique of 
statements that have already been prepared and reviewed, 
all in context with actual preparation of an Environmental 
Impact Statement for an appropriate actual current 
development. 3 hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory 


For Whom the Course is Intended: Personnel employed in planning departments, 

development firms. 


Text and Materials: 


Instructor' s choice. 


Method of Instruction: Lecture, discussion, review, analysis, case study and 

statement preparation. 


Course Objectives: 


To permit the student to acquire skills permitting him to 
function productively in the research for, preparation of, 
or review of Environmental Impact Statements. 


Topic Outline: 

Week 1 Background ; 


Week 


a. Review of Federal Legislation 

b. Review of State Legislation 

c. Review of Supreme Court Decision 


Model Local Guidelines: 

a. Review of Costa Mesa Planning Department Guide 

b. Review of Orange County Guidelines if available 

c. Review of State guidelines if available 

d. Review of California League of Cities Guide 


Weeks 3-17 Detailed review and analysis of model statements and evaluations 

thereof with instructions for and preparation of segments 
of Environmental Impact Statements. 

Week 3 Summary Project Description, Extent of Area potentially affected by 
Project, and Project Timing/Schedule 

Week 4 Environmental Factors to be Considered 
1. Air Quality and Climate 
a. Pollution 


Week 5 


b. Odors 

c. Clarity 

d. Weather and Climate 
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Wviek 6 2. Water Resources 

a. Quality of water 

Week 7 b. Water Storage 

Week 8 3. Noise 

Week 9 4. Geology, Topography, Landform, & Soils 

Week 10 5. Other Resources 

Week '11 6. Habitat 

a. Human 

Week 12 b. Wildlife 

Week 13 7. Land use 

Week 14 Expansion of Potential Problem Areas 
Week 15 Specific Questions to be Answered 
Week 16 Evaluation of Term Group Projects 
Week 17 Final Examination 

Given: A presentation of researched facts & companion SIS. 

Required: Review & Revision of EIS in light of facts. 

Evaluation Plan: Evaluation is based on quality team project and final individu 
effort. 
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Chemistry £or Technicians 


Course Description 


(18 week course) > 4 units 

Catalog Description: An introduction to the practical aspects of inorganic 

and organic chemistry as related to environmental and marine 
science, biology and allied health. 

Method of Instruction: 3 hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory per week. 

Course Objectives: Upon successful completion of the course, the student 

will be able to perform simple chemical calculations, will 
be familiar with chemical laboratory procedure, and will 
be able to perform laboratory experiments such as dilutions 
and titrations. 


Topic Outline: 


!• Inorganic Chemistry 
Units of Measurement 
Properties and Structure of Matter 
Radioactivity 
Chemical Bonding 
Chemical Equations 
The Gas Laws 
Oxidation- Reduction 
Liquid Mixtures 
Acids and Bases, Salts 
Ionization 
Titration 


II. Organic Chemistry 

Introduction to Organic Chemistry 

Hydrocarbons 

Alcohols and Ethers 

Other Organic Compounds 

Cyclic Cpmpounds 

Heterocyclic Compounds 

Evaluation Plans: Tests, laboratory exercises. 
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(Week) 



5 

h!nvironments of Resources (General) 

6 

Recreati n. 


7 

Saline Water +? = 

Fresh Water 

8 

Waste Disposal in 

the Sea 

9 

Minerals 


10 

Minerals 


11 

Food from the Sea 


12 

Food from the Sea 


13 

Food from the Sea 


14 

USES^OF THE SEAS - 

Introduction and Chapter 1 

15 

USES OF THE SEAS - 

■ Chapters 2 and 3 

16 

USES OF THE SEAS - 

Chapters 4 and 5 

17 

USES OF THE SEAS - 

■ Chapters 6, Project Due 

18 

Review, FINALS 



Evaluation Plan: \^^ritten examinations on lecture, field work and field trip 
material; a project involving the student's major and marine science. 
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Ocean Resources 


Course Description 

(18 week course) 3 units 

Prerequisite: Marine Science. 100 

Catalog Description: Renewable and non-renewable resources in'zluding interre- 
lationships of tides, waves and beaches, resource managemenl 
ocean transportation, ocean reo.reation, fresh water from 
the sea, ocean contaminates and pollution. Laboratories 
are comprised of field work, on-campus laboratories and 
field trips. Some field trips may be arranged at other thai 
scheduled laboratory time , including weekends, to industrial 
organizations engaged in resource utilization and public 

agencies engaged in resource management. ^ ^ 

2 hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory or field/clinical. 

For Whom the Course is Intended: 

1. For students who wish an exploratory course to assist 
them in making a choice of an academic major. 

2. For students who wish a general orientation to the 
resources of the sea which will better enable them 
to appreciate the role of the sea on the lives of 
citizens of the 20th Century. 


Text and Materials! 


Gullion, Uses of the Seas . 
Supplemental "handout" materials will be prepared and 
presented to the students on a weekly basis. 


Method of Instruction: Lectures utilizing visual aids as much as possible with 

correlative field work and trips to governmental and 
industrial organizations involved in ocean work. 


Course Objectives: 


1. To provide a general education elective course which 
will provide the student with an understanding and 
appreciation of the ocean as a resource. 

2. To provide a second course in a series of four 
courses required of students in the Marine Technology 
Program. 

3. To offer an elective for transfer students. 

4. To provide an "interest" course of an exploratory 
nature. From the course in ocean resources some 
students may elect to continue in the marine sciences 
or to enter the Marine Technology Program. 


Topic Outline: 


(Week) 
1 
2 
3 
4 


Introduction, General Review 

Tides 

Waves 

Beaches 
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Basic Klectronics 
Course Description 

(18 week course) 3 units 

Catalog description: An introduction including applications of electronic 

magnetism, resistance, inductance, capacitance, vacuum 
tubes, and semiconductors as they apply to devices used 
throughout the broad field of electronics. . Provides the 
foundation for specialized options in electronics 
including avionics, radio • communications , computer systems, 
and services, 

5 hours lecture, 6 hours laboratory, 3 hours seminar 

For Whom the Course is Intended: Pre-employment occupational program; State 

college transfer for selected majors. 

Text and Materials: Text and films 

Method of Instruction: Text and films 

Course Objectives: To develop knowledge of characteristics of electronic 

components and devices and to develop a skill in the use 
of' typical electronic instruments. 

Topic Outline: 

1. Student orientation to college and facilities, 

2. Safety in electronics 

3. Discussion of electronic systems: radio 

4. Introduction to system components: block diagrams 

5. Introduction to resistance circuits, networks 

6. Introduction to magnetism, electromagnetism 

7. Introduction to alternating current fundamentals 

8. Inductance 

9. Transformers 

10. Capacitance 

11. Time constants 

12. Diode devices 

Evaluation Plan: Homework, quizzes, final exam and laboratory experiments. 
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Technical Mathematics 
Course Description 

(18 week course) 3 units 

Prerequisites: Algebra, Geomerry, Elementary Trigonometry 

Catalog description: Emphasis on the industrial application of algebra, . 

trigonometry, s] ide rule, vector analysis , analytical 
geometry, and graphical solutions of industrial problems. 
Introduction to probability and statistics. 
4 hours class activity per week. 

For \^om the Course is Intended: The course is intended for pre-employment, 

occupational students and industrial workers needing 
increased proficiency in technical mathematics. 

Text and Materials: Auerbach and Gro2a, Introductory Math for Technicians . 


Method of Instruction: Class demonstration and discussion, open work periods, 

homework assignments, quizzes, and examinations. 

Course Objectives: The course is designed to provide opportunity for the 

acquisition of mathematical proficiency beyond basic job- 
entry requirements. 

Topic Outline: 

Linear Relationships 
Algebraic Functions 
Graphical Relationships 

Course Outline: 

Trigonometric Functions 

Right-angle trigopometry as applied to industrial problems 
Oblique-angle trigonometry as applied to industrial problems 
Vectors 

Radicals and exponents 
Second degree equations 
Graphical solution 
Systems of linear equations 
Simultaneous solutions 
Determinants 
Logarithmic theory 
^ Exponential relationships 
Log-log sliderule 

Applications of the above to industrial problems 

Evaluation Plan: Evaluation of student performance is based equally upon homewor 
quizzes and examinations. 
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Number of Contacts 

36 
60 

350 
30 
75 


APPENDIX I 
SURVEY DATA 


Type of 'Contact Responses 

Letters to Colleges 36 

Questionnaires to 40 
Environmental Classes 

Form Letters 185 

Personal Conferences 30 

Phone Contacts 50 


551 TOTAL CONTACTS 


341 TOTAL 

RESPONSES 


APPENDIX II 
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The first two questionnaires were distributed to classes 
of 30 students each. The questionnaire titled, Environmental 
Impact Statements was given to students v;ho were taking a 
class in enivronmental impact report preparation which is of 
offered at Orange Coast College. The students consisted of 
people currently in the field and those who wish to be 
employed in an environmentally related occupation. 

The other questionnaire was given to members of an 
occupational safety and health class also at Orange Coast 
College. The students consisted primarily of people 
currently involved in safety and health in the general 
area of Costa Mesa. 

The ideas reflected in this survey are the essence 
of the responses from the questionnaires, the form letters, 
the phone calls and the personal conferences. 
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APPENDIX II 


ENVlim-IENTAL EDUCATION NEEDS STUDY 

Name 

Company 

Address 


Telephone 


1. Way are you taking this course? 


2. I3 there another course related to safety and health that 
you would take? 

3. What is the nature of function of your company or agency? 

4. tlow many people are employed by your company in the area 
of occupational safety and health? 


5. V/hat kind of training program would you deem desireable for 
a technician? Why? 


6. Do you feel that the 1970 Occupational Safety and Health 
laws will increase the need for occupational safety and 
health technicians at your company? 

7. Please add any comments you feel would be helpful in our 
evaluation of the need for occupational safety and health 
technicians. 


8. Please add the names and addresses of any others v/hom you 
feel w/ould have information regarding present and future 
employment needs in the area of occupational safety and 
health. 
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APPENDIX II 


( NAME 


OPTIONAL ( ADDRESS_ 

( 


( PHONE 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT STATEI'IENTS 


1. Name and address of your present employer 


2. vJhat is your current position? 


3. Kow many people are employed by your firm? 


4. Why are you taking this course? 


What other course(s) do you desir-e or visualize your employer 
desires offered in the areas associated with Environmental 
Impact Statements? 


6. Based on your knowledge of your employer's needs and/or the 
needs of related firms or agencies, xjhat are the requirements 
(numbers-jobs?) for technicians in any of the areas associated 
with environmental imapct statements? 


7. Please add any coimnent you feel might permit us to evaluate 
the magnitude of the need for technicians in the preparation 
of environmental impact statements. 


8. Please add the names and addresses of any others whom you 

feel might give us leads as to present and future employment 
and/or training requirements in the areas of environmental 
concern.* 
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2701 FAIRViCW ROAD 
COSTA MESA, CALIFORNIA 92626 


Dear Sir: 

The Coast Community College District has been assigned 
by the Division of Occupational Education, California 
Community Colleges, the project of preparing a "Handbook 
for Environmental Manpower and Training". Tne completion 
of the project will result in the compilation of the 
"Handbook"/ 

The "Project" will address itself specifically to the 
following points: 

1. Job titles and job performance requirements in 
environmental occupations . 

2. Types of employment available in environmental 
occupations. 

3. Current needs for Environmental Technicians. 

A. Future employment opportunities for Enviornraental 
Technicians . 

5. Types of training being offered in environmental 
occupations. 

In this, our initial contact with your institution, we 
are attempting to determine the kinds of programs offered in 
enviornmen tal occupations. We wish to have your institution 
represented in our survey and we ask your assistance in 
helping us with our project by responding to the enclosed 
questionnaire. 

In the event it is more appropriate for another staff 
member to respond, please route this material to the appropriate 
person. It is desireable to have the questionnaire returned 
as soon as possible so tnat we may begin to tabulate our data. 



Thank you for your kind cooperation. 
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We have enclosed worksheets listing the needed informa- 
tion and prompt attention to this matter would be greatly 
appreciated. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 


1 OA 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Training of Environmental Technicians 


Name of Institution-: 
Address : 


(City) (State) (Zip) 
Name of Person Responding: 


Title: 


(Phone) 

1, We do/do not offer training in environmental occupations, 
(circle one) 


2. Give name(s) or title(s) of your two-year program(s) . 


3. We do/do not offer special programs which are less than 
two-years in length. (circle one) 


4. Give name(s) or title(s) of your program(s) . 
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2701 FAIRVICW ROAD 
COSTA MESA. CALIFORNIA 92626 


Dear Sir: 

The Coast Community College District has been assigned by 
the' Division of Occupational Education, California Community 
Colleges, the project of preparing a "Handbook for Environmental 
Manpower and Training". The completion of the project will 
result in the compilation of the "Handbook". 

The Project will address itself specifically to the 
following points: 

1. Job titles and job preformance requirements in 
environmental occupations. 

2. Types of employment available in enviornmental 
occupations . 

3. Current needs for Environmental Technicians. 

4. Future employment opportunities for Environmental 
Technicians . 

We are aware of the magnitude of our assignment and are 
quite conscious of the fact that the assistance of many 
individuals will be required to successfully complete our 
tasks. ■ 

We are not. aware of any "list" of environmental occupations 
therefore, one of the initial goals is the compilation of a 
list of job titles and job specifications for Environmental 
Technicians . 

Your agency has been identified as one that is most likely 
aware of job titles and job specifications utilized in re- 
cruiting and/or promoting employees in your agency or 
organization. 

Our request is for specific information concerning job 
titles and job specifications for para-professionals or 
technicians whom you employ. 
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l^en we have prepared, with your assistance, a composite 
list of Enviornmental Technicians, with job titles and job 
specifications, it is our plan to share with you the results 
of our efforts. 

We have enclosed .worksheets for your convenience. Please 
enter job titles, job specifications and required skills on 
the worksheets and return in the enclosed envelope. 

Sincerely, 
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JOB TITLES, JOB SPECIFICATIONS AND REQUIRED SKILLS 
FOR ENVIROr^IKNTiVL TECHNICIA^JS 


Job Title 


Job Specifications 


Required Skills 


(Example) 

Waste water 
Treatment Plant 
Operator, Grade IV 


(Example) 

Operate and/or properly 
maintain waste water 
treatment units; comple- 
tion of one year full- 
time employment in 
actual operation of a 
waste-water treatment 
plant. 


(Example) 

Demonstration 
of an overall 
V7orking know- 
ledge of the 
unit oper- 
ations of the 
waste water 
treatment plant 
where applicant 
is employed. 
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JOB TITLES, JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
AND REQUIRED SKILLS FOR 
ENVIROMENTAL TECHNICIANS 


JOB 

JOB TITLE DESCRIPTION EDUCATION 


EXPERIENCE , CURRENT PROJECTED 

"MAI^P OWER MhNP OWER 

NEED NEED 
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MASTER LIST OF DISTRICT COLLEGES - COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Institute 


Contact 


Curricula 


Allan Hancock College 
800 South College Drive 
Santa Maria, Ca. 93454 

Antelope Valley College 
3041 West Avenue K 
Lancaster, Ca. 93534 

Barstow Community College 
2700 Barstow Road 
Barstow, Ca. 92311 

Canyons, College of the 
25000 W. Valencia Blvd. 
Valencia, Ca. 91355 


Ray Mills, Dean 
Voc. Tech. ed. 


Dr. Richard W. Malcolm 


Robert Vencill 
Chairman, Science Div. 


Mr. Robert Pollock 
Dean , Vocational- 
Technical Ed. 


Eight (8) different 
course titles 


1 or 2 courses 

not termed a program 


no program offered 


No program offered 


Cerritos College 
11110. E. Alondra Blvd. 
Norwalk, Ca. 90650 

Chaffey College 
5855 Haven Avenue 
AltaiXoma, Ca. 91701 

Citrus College 

18824 E. Foothill Blvd. 

Azusa, Ca. 91702 

Compton College 
1111 E. Artesia Blvd 
Compton, Ca. 90221 

Cypress College 

9200 Valley View Street 

Cypress, Ca. 90630 

Desert, College of the 
43-500 Monterey Avenue 
Palm Desert, Ca. 92660 

East Los Angeles College 
5357 E. Brooklyn Avenue 
Los Angeles, Ca. ' 90022 

El Camino College 

16007 Crenshaw Blvd. 

Vai Torrance, Ca. 90506 . 


R. Whiteman 
Dean of Vocational 
Training 


No program 


Dr. Henry E. Childs , Jr. 1 or 2 courses 
Vice Pres. , 
Instruction 


Mr. Leo M. Thomas 

Vice Pres. /Asst. Supt., 

Instruction 

Dr. John A. Grande 
Dean of Instruction 


Mr. Chester Gromacki 
District Director of 
Vocational Ed. 

Kenneth W. Waters 
Chairman 

Agriculture Dept. 

Arthur N. Cherdack 
Coordinator of 
Institutional Research 

Dr. H. M. Maddaford 
Dean of Instruction- 
Administrative 


1 course 


1 course 


1 course 


No program now. 

In process of developing 

one 

No training- special 
programs - 1 environ- 
mental science course 

No training 
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Fullerton Junior College 
321 East Chapman Avenue 
'Fullerton, Ca. 92634 


Dr. Philip W.. Borst No program 

Asst. Dean of Instruction 


Glendale College 

1500 North Verdugo Road 

Glendale, Ca. 91208 


Mr. Thomas S. Ryan 1 course 

Dean of Occupational 

Educ. 


Golden West College 

15744 Huntington Beach Blvd. 

Huntington Beach, Ca. 92647 


Dr. William F. Shawl No training program 
Dean of Academic Affairs 


Long Beach City College 
4901 East Carson Street 
Long Beach, Ca. 90808 


Mr. William F. Waechter No program 
Dean, Instruction 


Los Angeles City College 
855 North Vermont Avenue 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90029 


Mr. Louis F, Hilleary No program 
Dean of Instruction 


Los Angeles Harbor College 
1111 Figueroa Place 
Wilmington, Ca. 90744 


Mr. Kermit Dale 
Dean of Ins truction 


No program 
(several courses) 


Los Angeles Pierce College 
6201 Winuetka Avenue 
Woodland H;-lls, Ca. 91364 


Mr. Ray Johnson 
Dean of Instruction 


No Program 


Los Angeles Southwest College 
11514 South Western Ave. 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90047 


Mr . J . R . Heusdens 
Assistant Dean 


No Program 


Los Angeles Trade-Technical 

College 
400 West Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90015 


Dr. Franklin R. Johnson No Program 
Dean of Instruction and 
Curriculum 


Los Angeles Valley College 

5800 Fulton Avenue 

Van Nuys, Ca. 91401 


Dr. Stewart Marsh 
Dean of Instruction 


No Program 


Mount San Antonio College 
1100 North Grand Avenue 
Walnut, Ca. 91789 


Mr. John W. Douthit 
Bio. Sci. Dept. 


No Program 


Mount San Jacinto College 
21-400 Fobthiil Road 
P.O. Box 248 

Gilman Hot Springs, Ca. 92340 


Mr. Lew Canter 
Dean of Academic 
Instruction 


No program 

1 course: Environmental 
Science I 
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Orange Coast College 

2 701 Fairview Road 

Costa Mesa, Ca. 92622 


Samuel R. Petersen 
Associate Dean 
Director of Federal 
Projects 


Training; Yes 
Environmental Tech. 
Pollution Abatement Tech. 
Special Programs; 
Pollution Abatement 

Tech. ; Water Skill 

Center training 

for Military 

personnel 


Palo Verde College 
811 West Chanslorway 
Blyth, Ca, 92225 


Dr. Earl F. Schlick 
.Dean of Instruction 


No program 


Pasadena City College 
1570 East Colorado Blvd, 
Pasadena, Ca. 91106 


J. R. Toothaker 5 Director 
Occupational Education 


No program 


Rio Hondo College 
3600 Workman Mill Road 
Whittier, Ca. 90608 


Mr. Morris C. Bergen 
Vice Pres. , 
Academic Affairs 


No program 


Riverside City College 
4800 Magnolia 
Riverside, Ca. 92506 


Mr. Arthur J. Schechter 
Dean of Instruction 


No program 

1. Environmental Sci, 

2. Applied Science 

3. Resource Sciences 


Saddleback College 
28000 Marguerite Parkway 
Mission Viejo, Ca. 92675 


Mr. Rufus L. Piatt 
Dean of Instruction 


No Program 


San Bernardino Valley College 

701 S. Mt. Verndn Ave. 

San Bernardino, Ca. 92403 

Santa Ana College 
17th Street at Bristol 
Santa Ana, Ca. 92706 


F. Bryce Stewart 
Dean of Occupational 
Educ. 

Paul Roman, Dean 
of Urban Studies 


No programs. Long 
range plans include 
general heading. 

Program offered 

No placement science 

per se 
Day & night students 
Outstanding students 

recommended to employ. 


Santa Barbara City College 

721 Cliff Drive 

Santa Barbara, Ca. 93109 


Tom MacMillan 
Director Research 


No program 


Santa Monica College 

1815 Pearl Street 

Santa Monica, Ca. 90406 


Fred J. Brierici, Dean No program 
Occupational Education 


Victor Valley College 
18422 Bear Valley Road 
Victorville, Ca. 92392 


Mr. Gordon W. Blaisdell No program 
Dean of Instruction 


West Los Angeles College 
4800 Freshman Drive 
Culver City, California 

ERIC 
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Dr. Norman C. Chapman No Program 
Dean of Instruction 
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MASTER LIST AGENCIES 


AGENCY 

Agriculture and Air Resources Board 

Agriculture (Department of) 

Agri-Science Laboratories Inc. 

Air Pollution Control Board 

Air Pollution control District 

Air Resources Board 

Air Resources Board 

Air~Sanitat ion-Air Resources Board 

Alhambra (City of) 

American Acoustics Co. 
John Van Houten 

American Standards Testing Bureau, Inc. 

Anaheim (City of) 

Arcadia (City of) 

Archaeological Research, Inc. 

Roger Desantels, Pres. & Chrmn. 

Armstrong Petroleum Corporation 

Arrowhead Puritas Waters 

Artesia (City of ) 

Associated En^xneers & Planners 

Atlantis Scientific 
J.J. Moore 

Atlantic Research Corporation 

Atlantis Scientific 

R.L. "Bob" Ollinger 

Automotive Environmental Systems, Inc. 

Azuza (City of) " 

Babcock (Ed. S.) and Sons 


CITY 
Anaheim 
Sacramento 
Hawthorne 
Santa Barbara 
Riverside 
Sacramento ' 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 
Alhambra 
Anaheim 

Los Angeles 
Anaheim 
Arcadia 
Costa Mesa 

Newport Beach 
Los Angeles 
Artesia 
Newport Beach 
Beverly Hills 

Costa Mesa 
Beverly Hills 

San Bernardino 

Azuza 

Riverside 


COUNTY 
Orange 

All Counties 
Los Angeles 
Santa Barbara 
Riverside 
All Counties 
Los Angeles 
All Counties 
Los Angeles 
Orange 

Los Angeles 

Orange 

Los Angeles 

Orange 

Orange 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Orange 

Los Angelej 

Orange 

Los Angeles 

San Bernardino 
Los Angeles 
Riverside 


AGENCY 


CITY 


COUNTY 


Baldwin Park (City of ) 

Banning (City of) 

Barstow (City of ) 

Beckman Industries 

Bell (City of) 

Bellflower (City of ) 

Bell Gardens (City of) 

Beverley Hills (City of) 

Bio Laboratories Medical Group, Inc. 

The Biome Company, Inc« 
Don Mitchell 

Bio-Science Labs 

Bio-Technics Labs, Inc. 

Boyle Engineering 
Mr., Lord 

Brea (City of) 

Buena Park (City of) 

Burbank (City of) 

Calif, Museum of Science & Industry 

Calif, State Fisheries Laboratory 

Calif, State Personnel Board 

Calif, Vehicles Emissions Test Center 

Camay Drilling Co, 

Carpenteria (City of) 

Carpenteria County Water District 

Carpenteria Sanitation District 

Carson (City of) 

Celesco Industries 

Center for Environmental Affairs 

Cerritos (City of) 

Chino (City of) 

Conservation (Dept, of) (Div, of Oil 
and Gas) 

Conservation (Dept, of) (Div, of Oil 
and Gas) 

Claremont (City of) 

Clean Seas, Inc, 


Baldwin Park 

Banning 

Barstow 

Fullerton 

Bell 

Bellflower 
Bell Gardens 
Beverly Hills 
Colton 
Costa Mesa 

Van Nuys 
Los Angeles 
Santa Ana 

Brea 

Buena Park 

Burbank 

Los Angeles 

Long Beach 

Sacramento 

Anaheim 

Los Angeles 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Carson 

San Diego 

San Jose 

Cerritos 

Chino 

Sacramento 
Inglewood 

Claremont 
Santa Barbara 


Los Angeles 

Riverside 

San Bernardino 

Orange 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

San Bernardinc 

Orange 

Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Orange 

Orange 
Orange 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
All Counties 
Orange 
Los Angeles 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Santa Clara 
Los Angeles 
San Bernardinc 

All Counties 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Santa Barbara 
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AGl'NCY 


CITY 


COUNTY 


Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

Colorado River Board of California 

Colton (City of ) 

Commerce (City of) 

Community Planning (Director of) 

Compton (City of) 

Conservation (Department of) 

Corona (City of) 

Covina (City of) 

Cudahay (City of) 

Culver City (City of) 

Cypress (City of) 

Danielian, Moon, Sampieri & Ilg 

J.F. Davidson Assoc.: Impact Group 

Daylin Laboratories Inc. 

Development Research Association- 

Downey (City of) 

Duarte (City of) 

The Earth Alliance 

Anthony M. Grasso 

Earth Resources Analysis Group 

Miran A. Romero, Co-ordinator 

Edison 

Education (Orange County lept. Of) 
E. G. & G. Inc. (Nuclear Research 
El Monte (City of) 
El Segundo (City of) 
Elsinore (City of) 
El Toro Water District 
Eagineering-Science , Inc . 
Envirome tries International 
Environmental Analysis 
Environmental Analysis Systems, Inc. 
Environmental Assessment Engineering 


Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Colton * 

Commerce 

Los Angeles 

Compton 

Sacramento 

Corona 

Cov ina 

Cudahay 

Culver City 

Cypress 

Newport Beach 

Riverside 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Downey 

Duarte 

S • Laguna 

Montrose 

Huntington Beach 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara 

El Monte 

El Segundo 

Elsinore 

El Toro 

Arcadia 

Fullerton 

Whittier 

La Mesa 

Sacramento 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
San Bernardino 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
All .Counties 
Riverside 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Orange 
Riverside 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Orange 


Orange 
Orange 

Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Riverside 
Orange 

Orange 

Los Angeles 
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AGENCY 

CITY 

COUNTY 

Environmental Biologists & Consultants 
Bob L. Pope, Felice C. Movich 

Garden Grove 

Orange 

Environmental Concern, Inc. 
Shadow Bailey 

Laguna Beach 

Orange 

Environmental Health Consultation Svc. 
Robert A. Shakman 

Ojai 


Environmental Health & Consumer 
Protection Program 

Berkeley 

All counties 

Environmental Health Department 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Environmental Impact Reports, Inc. 

Costa Mesa 

Orange 

Environmental Impact Science, Inc. 

Newport Beach 

Orange 

Environmental Quality Analysts, Inc. 

Alhambra 


Environmental Research & Technology, Inc. 

Newport Beach 

Orange 

Envista, Inc. 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Evaluation Research Corporation 

Huntington Beach 

Orange 

EWA* (Eugene D. Wheeler & Associates) 

Ventura 

Ventura 

Fire Marshall (State) 

Sacramento 

All Counties 

Fish and Game (Department of) 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Flood Control District 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara 

Flood Control District 

Santa Ana 

Orange 

Fontana (City of) 

Fontana 

San Bernardino 

Forestry (Calif. Div. of) 

Orange 

Orange 

Forestry (Div. of) - Dept. of Conservation 

SacramenLo 

All counties 

Fountain Valley (City of) 

Fountain Valley 

Orange 

Frederiksen Engineering Co. , Inc. 
Hi..' w. C. . Frederiksen 

Oakland 


Fullerton Airport 

Fullerton 

Orange 

Fullerton (City of) 

Fullerton 

Orange 

Fullerton School District 

Fullerton 

Orange 

G. M. Cal Vehicle Emissions Lab. 

El Segundo 

Los Angeles 

Gardena (City of) 

Gardena 

Los Angeles 

Garden Grove (City of) 

Garden Grove 

Orange 

Garrett Research & Development Co. 

La Verne 

Los Angeles 

General Automotive 

Anaheim 

Orange 

George W. Gooch Labs. , Ltd. 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Glendale (City of) 

Glendale 

Los Angeles 

Glendora (City or) 

Glendora 

Los Angeles 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Santa Fe Springs 

Los Angeles 

Gulf Oil - U. S. Refinery 

Santa Fe Springs 

Los Angeles 
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CITY 

COUNTY 

Halliburton Services 

Santa Fe Springs 

Los Angeles 

Halliburton Services 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Halllster^s Nursery & Flower Shop 

Costa Mesa 

Orange 

Harbors, Beaches & Parks Dist. 
Orange County 

Newport Beach 

Orange 

Harbors, Beaches & Parks Dist 
Orange County 

SantA Ana 

Orange 

Haworth & Anderson 

Tustin 

Orange 

Hawthorne (City of) 

Hawthorne 

Los Angeles 

Health Department (Orange County) 

Santa Ana 

Orange 

Health Department fdedical Center 

Santa Ana 

Orange 

Health Office (Orange County) 

Santa Ana 

Orange 

Hemet (City of) 

Heme t 

Los Angeles 

Hermosa Beach (City of) 

Hermosa Beach 

Los Angeip-s 

Highways (Division of) 

Orange 

Orange 

John K. Hilliard 

Santa Ana 

Orange 

Holm, Tait & Associates 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Human Resources and Development (Dept. of) 

Sacramento 

All Counties 

Huntington B ach (City of) 

Huntington Beach 

Orange 

Huntington Park (City of) 

Huntington Park 

Los Angeles 

Indio (City of) 

Indio 

Riverside 

Industry (City of) 

Industry 

Los Angeles 

Inglewood (City of) 

Inglewood 

Los Angeles 

Irvine Ranch Water District 

Irvine 

Orange 

Jennings-Halderman-Hood 

Santa Ana 

Orange 

Johns-Manville Fiber Glass Inc. 

Corona 

San Bernardino 

Jones/Peterson Associates, Inc. 
Dick Jones 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Kaiser Steel Corporation 

Fontana 

San Bernardino 

Koebig & Koebig 

Mr. L, H.Harrison, Newport 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

KVB Engineering 

Tustin 

Orange 

La Habra (City of) 

La Habra 

Orange 

La Mirada (City of) 

La Mirada 

Los Angeles 

La Palma (City of) 

La Palma 

Los Angeles 

La Puente (City of) 

La Puente 

Los Angeles 

Lakewood Water Department- 

Lakewood 

Los Angeles 
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CITY 

COUNTY 

Laguna Beach (City of) 

Laguna Beach 

Orange 

Lakewood (City of) 

Lakewood 

Los Angeles 

La Verne (City of) 

La Verne 

Los Angeles 

, Lawndale (City of) 

Lawndale 

Los Angeles 

Las Virgenes Municipal Water 

Calabasas 

Los Angeles 

F. Beach Leighton & Associates 

San Bernardino 

San Bernard inc 

Leighton-Yen & Associates 

La Habra 


Linn, Leonard, Bess, Hall, bUarky & 
Associates 

Fullerton 

Orange 

Loma Linda (City of) 

Loma Linda 

Riverside 

Loma Linda University 

Loma Linda 

Riverside 

Lomita (City of) 

Lomita 

Los Angeles 

Lompoc (City of) 

Lompoc 

Santa Barbara 

Long Beach Airport 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Long Beach (City of) 

Long Beach 

Lbs Angeles 

Long Beach Water Department 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Los Alamitos (City Of) 

Los Alamitos 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles (City of) 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Co. Flood Control District 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Co. Waterworks District 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Lowry , Engineering-Science 

^ Santa Ana 

Orange 

Lynwood (City of) 

Lynwood 

Los Angeles 

Management Center, Chapman College 

Orange 

Orange 

Manhatten Beach (City of) 

Manhatten Beach 

Los Angeles 

Marine Biological Consultants Inc. 

Newport Beach 

Orange 

Marineland of the Pacific 

Palos Verdes 

Los Angeles 

Albert C. Martin & Associates 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Ma3^ood (City of) 

Maywood 

Los Angeles 

Metropolitan Water District 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Metropolitan Water District 

Yorba Linda 

Orange 

Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Ritchie D. Mikesell, Ph.D. 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Mines & Geology (Calif. Department) 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
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AGENCY 

CITY 

COUNTY 

Mogul Corporation of Ohio 

Huntington Beach 

Orange 

Monitor Laboratories 

San Diego 

Orange* (work in) 

Monrovia (City of) 

Monrovia 

Los Angeles 

Montclair 

Montclair 

San Bernardino 

Montebello 

Montebello 

Los Angelas 

Monterey Park (City of) 

Monterey Park 

Los Angeles 

Montgomery Research, Inc. 

Pasadena 

Los Angeles 

Mosquito Abatement Dist. (Orange Co.) 

Santa Ana 

Orange 

Moulton-Niguel Water District 

South Laguna 

Orange 

Moulton-Niguel Water District 

Laguna-Niguel 

Orange 

Moulton-Niguel Water & Sewage District 

Laguna-Niguel 

Orange 

Municipal Utilities Association 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Municipal Utilities Department 

Fullerton 

Orange ^ 

Navigation & Ocean Development 

Sacramento 

All Counties 

Newport Beach (City of) 

Newport Beach 

Orange 

Newport Beach (City of) (Planning Dept.) 

Newport Beach 

Orange 

Noise Abatement Specialists 

Santa Ana 

Orange 

North American School of Conservation 
and Ecology 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Occupational Safety & Health Admin. 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Oc^ahographic Services 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara 

Ogden Laboratories 

Fullerton 

Orange 

Olson-Horiba Inc. 

Santa Ana 

Orange 

Olson Laboratories 

Henry W. Wedaa, Manager 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Olson Laboratories 

Santa Ana- 

Orange 

Olson Northrup (Car emissions) 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Ontario (City of) 

Ontario 

San Bernardino 

Orange (City of) 

Orange 

Orange 

Or.ange Municipal Water District 

Orange 

Organge 

Palm Springs (City of) 

Palm Springs 

Riverside 

Palos Verdes Estates (City of) 

Palos Verdes Estates Los Angeles 

Paramount (City of) 

Paramount 

Los Angeles 


Newport Beach 

Orange 

Parks & Recreation (Department of) 

San Clemente 

Orange 

Parks & Recreation (Department of) 

Goleta 

Santa Barbara 
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AGENCY 

CITY 

COUNTY 

Parks & Recreation (Department of) 

Sacramento 

All Counties 

Pasadena (City of) 

Pasadena 

Los Angeles 

Pasadena Water Department 

Pasadena 

Los Angeles 

Personnel Department (Orange County) 

Santa Ana 

Orange 

Philco-Ford Corporation 

Newport Beach 

Orange 

Pico Rivera (City of) 

Pico Rivera 

Los Angeles 

Pioneer Testing 

Redlands 

San Bernardino 

Placentia (City of) 

Placentia 

Orange 

Planning Department 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Planning Department 

Huntington Beach 

Orange 

Planning Department (Orange Co.) 

Santa 

Orange 

rUU, inc. 

Woodward Dike, Principal 

Orange 

Orange 

Pomeroy Johnson & Bailey 

Pasadena 

Los Angeles 

Pomona (City of) 

Pomona 

Los Angeles 

Pre-delivery Service Corp. 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Price & Associated (H.A . ) 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Public Antiquities Salvage Team (P.A.S.T.) 
California State University 

Fullerton 

Orange 

Public Health (Department of) 

Berkeley 

All Counties 

John L. Price & Assoc. 

Whit ti,er 

Los Angeles 

Public Health Lab. - State 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

^'^diological Health (BUreau of) 

Berkeley 

All Counties 

Raub, Bein, Frost & Associates 

Costa Mesa 

Orange 

Reclamation Board (State) 

Sacramento 

All Counties 

Ralph E, Phillips, Inc. 

Thomas Haverty Schilling 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Redlands (City of) 

Redlands 

San Bernardino 

Redondo Beach (City of) 

Redondo Beach 

Los Angeles 

Refuse Disposal Dept. (Orange Co.) 

Santa Ana 

Oranee 

Regional Water Quality Control Board 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Regional Water Quality Control Board 

Ind io 

Riverside 

Rehabilitation, Vocational 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Resources Agency (State) 

Sacramento 

All Counties 

Reynolds & Associates 

NewDort Beach 

Oranep 

Ri^lto (City of) 

Rialto 

San Bernardino 

Richard Terry & Associates 

Anaheim 

Orange 
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Riverside (City of) 

Riverside 

Riverside 

Riverside Medical Lab. 

Riverside 

Riverside 

Rosemead (City of) 

Rosemead 

Los Angeles 

Rossmore 

Laguna Hills 

Orange 

Salkin Engineering Corporation 

Orange 

Orange 

San Bernardino (City of) 

San Bernardino 

San Bernardino 

San Bernardino Water Department 

San Bernardino 

San Bernardino 

San Clemente (City of) 

San Clemente 

Orange 

San Clemente Water & Sewage 

San Clemente 

Orange 

San Fernando (City of) 

San Fernando 

Los Angeles 

San Gabriel (City of) 

San Gabriel 

Los Angeles 

Sanitary Engineering (Bureau of) 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Sanitary Engineering (Bureau of) 

San Bernardino 

San Bernardino 

Sanitation District (Los Angeles County) 

Harbor City 

Los Angeles 

Sanitation District (Orange County) 

Fountain Valley 

Orange 

San Marino (City of) 

San Marino 

Los Angeles 

San Pedro (City of) 

San Pedro 

Los Angeles 

banta Ana v^ity or; 

Santa Ana 

Orange 

Santa Ana River Basin, Regional Water 
Quality Control 

Riverside 

r 

^^Riverside 

Santa Barbara (City of) 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Fe Springs (City of) 

Santa Fe Springs 

Los Angeles 

Santa Maria (City of) 

Santa Maria 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Monica (City of) 

Santa Monica 

Los Angeles 

Saxe Dobrin & Associates 

Newport Beach 

Orange 

Scott Laboratories 

San Bernardino 

San Bernardino 

Seal Beach (City of) 

Seal Beach 

Orange 

Serendipity, Inc. 

Sherman Oaks 

Los Angeles 

Shankman Labs 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

T.A. Shinn & Associates 

Placentia 

Orange 

Sierra Madre (City of) 

Sierra Madre 

Los Angeles 

Smith- Emery Company 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Soil Conservation (Dept. of Conservation) 

Sacramento 

All Counties 

Southern California Edison Company 

Rosemead 

Los Angeles 

Southern California Edison Company 

Huntington Beach 

Orange 
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AGENCY 

CITY 

COUNTY 

Southern California Water Company 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Southern California Water Company 

Los Alamitos 

Orange 

Southland Environmental 
Howard Fernbach 

Seal Beach 

Orange 

Space Use Management Inc. 

Fullerton 

Orange 

Sparklets Drinking Water 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

SRS (Spectra Research Systems, Inc.) 

Irvine 

Orange 

Standard Oil 

El Segundo 

Los Angeles 

Standard Oil Company of California 

La Habra 

Orange 

State Air Resources Board 

Sacramento 

All Counties 

State Health Department 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara 

State Lands Commissions 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

State Lands Commissions 

Sacramento 

All Counties 

State Personnel Board 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

State Personnel Board 

Sacramento 

All Counties 

State Water Resources Control Board 

Sacramento 

All Counties 

Stickel & Associates 

Tustin 

Orange 

Ralph Stone & Co. 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Sun Electric 

Maywood 

Los Angeles 

Systems, Science and Software 

La Jolla 

San Diego 

later and Associates 

Huntington Beach 

Orange 

Technology Associates of So. Calif. , Inc. 

Monterey Park 


Temple City (City of) 

Temple City 

Los Angeles 

Termite Control (Orange County) 

Anaheim 

Orange 

Terrametrics 

Fair Oaks 


Theta Sensors j 

Orange 

Orange 

THUMS \ 

\ 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Truesdail, Laboratories , Inc. 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Tustin (City, of) 

Tustin 

Orange 

Twining Labs of Southern California Inc. 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Ultrachem Corporation 

Walnut Creek 

Los Angeles 

Union Oil Company of California 

Santa Fe Springs 

Los Angeles 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Tustin 

Orange 

Uitrasys terns , Inc. 

Newport Beach 

Orange 

Universal Interlock Inc.. 

Santa Ana 

Orrnge 
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AGENCY 


CITY 


COUNTY 


Upland (City of) 

Van Nuys (City of) 

Vector Control (Bureau of) 

Vehicles Emission Control Program 
Air Resources Board 

Victor Gruen & Associates 

Victorville (City of) 

Alan M. Voorhees & Associates 
Don Capelle 

Water Chemists Inc. 

Water District (Orange County) 

Water Resources (Department of) 

Water Resources (California Department of) 
(Mobile Equipment Services) 

Water Resources (Department of) 

Water Treatment Corporation 

Roger S. Watson 

J*L. Webb Planning 

Weed & Vertebrate Pest Control 

West Covina (City of) 

Western Analytical Lab 

Western Marine Laboratory 

Westminster (City of) 

Whittier (City of) 

Wilsey & Ham 

Woodword-Enyicon, Inc. 

Yorba Linda (City of) 


Upland 
Van Nuys 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 

Los Angeles 
Victorville 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Santa Ana 
Sacramento 
San Bernardino 

Los Angeles 
Industry 

Huntington Beach 
Newport Beach 
Sacramento 
West Covina 
Chino 

Srnta Barbara 
Westminster 
Whittier 
South Pasadena 
San Diego 
Yorba Linda 


San Bernardino 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
All Counties 

Los Angeles 
San Bernardino 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Orange 

All Counties 
San Bernardin( 

Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Orange 
Orange 

All Counties 
Los Angeles 
San Bernardino 
Santa Barbara 
Orange 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Orange 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PLAN"NING SERIES 


EMPLOYMENT 
PROJECTIONS 


Land Survey- ; ' '"hi ^.p.n Fair 

Park And Recrea»::.on Technician Good 

Civil Engineering Technician Good 

Planning Technician Good 

Environmental Technician Fair. 

Building Inspector Fair 


LAND SURVEYOR TECHNICIAN 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


Definition: 

Works in a survey party or group engaged in difficult 
field or office work performing land, topographic, and con- 
struction surveys, preparation of legal land descriptions 
and preparation of appraisal, topographic, and record maps. 
Assists survey parties in conducting preliminary location, 
construction, property, and topographic surveys; researches 
records of the Federal, State, and county governments for 
basic information required to perform surveys or rights-of- 
way engineering. Assists in planning the procedures to be 
followed in conducting surveys. Determines the instruments 
to be used and evaluates the data discovered in the field. 
Reduces field notes, makes calculations, and alalyzes the 
survey data. Coordinates the field data with official records. 
Assists In tfie preparation of appraisal maps, record maps, 
and legal land descriptions. 

Education Training Kxperlence 

Two years of college with major course work in 
surveying, J and planning, or completion of appropriate 
two-year training program. 
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PARIC AND RECREATION TECHNICIAN 


Definition: 

Performs a variety of duties in connection with 
identifying and providing methods for meeting the outdoor 
recreational needs for the citizens of a corranunity. Collects, 
evaluates, summarizes, and analyzes outdoor recreation data 
from a variety of sources to identify recreational trends, 
existing outdoor recreational facilities, needs and deficien- 
cies. Studies and sets up a variety of activities at parks. 
Supervises and instructs helpers in the management of a 
recreation program. Solves local recreation problems. 

Education Training Experience 

Completion of an appropriate training program or college 
level courses in park management, recreation, natural re- 
sources and physical education; plus two years of experience 
from similar employment or full time in park recreation. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING TECIrlNICIAN 


Definition: 

Under supervision, perforins rod and chain work with an 
engineering survey party, does routine engineering office work, 
and does related work as required. Serves as rodman or chain- 
man in performing supervised work with an engineering survey 
party in the field. In a training capacity, may operate transits 
and levels as ins t rumen tman on the survey party. Takes simple 
survey notes, does such engineering drawing .such as tracinp maps 
and simple construction plans and diagrams, draws details from 
rough layouts of simple drawings, letters either freehand or 
with the aid of mechanical lettering devices. Maintains drafting 
supplies and equipment, copies data, computes areas and 
tabulates readings. Makes simple mathematical computations. 
Traces, colors and delineates in pencil and ink, charts, graphs, 
base maps, proposed zoning maps, land use maps and special 
block s tudies , sketches , and other drawings. Assists in the 
compilation of data on special palnning projects. Assists 
in preparing graphs, charts, maps, sketches and other illus- 
trated materials for preliminary reports. 

Education Training Experience 

Graduation from high school, including completion of 
courses in algebra, geometry, trigonometry and mechanical 
drawing. One year of experience serving as a rodman and 
chainman or performing engineering office work. (One year 
of college with major work in engineering may be substituted 
for the required experience.) 
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PLANNING TECHNICIAN 


Definition: 

Does planning research, assists in the preparation of 
planning studies, reports, plans and projects and assists In 
explaining the planning program, policies and regulations to 
the public. Assists In preparing planning studies of human, 
physical, natural, economic and governmental resources for 
the general plan. Plans to goals and policies of various 
government programs and analyzes possible conflicts or 
contradictions. The Board assists In advising the public 
In preparation and filing of applications for zoning 
changes, use variances, permits, etc. Assists In the design 
of land use plans In advance of development for consideration 
of Impact of public and private construction on the quality 
of the environment. Assists In ecological studies. Helps 
prepare ordinances and resolutions to implement new planning 
programs. Assisted in developing statistical formulas for 
the analysis of demographic data, analyzing and coordinating 
the development of computer applications. 

Education Training Experience 

Two years of college^level courses in piiblic relations, 
basic instrumentation, biology, chemistry, conservation, ecology 
planning, pre-engineering, graphics, theory of design, land 
planning, environmental design and related courses 

OR 

completion of appropriate training program. 
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KNVIROKMENTAL TUCHNICIAN 


Definition: 

Inspects and investigates the enforcement of ordinances 
pertaining to public and ^ivate property. Conducts field 
inspections throughout the Gity checking for compliance of 
automotive service stations and tire stores with the reg- 
ulating ordinances. Conducts studies on complaints in order 
to seek enforcement of the noise ordinance. Investigates 
the claims of liability brought against the City. Makes 
field inspections throughout the City checking vacant lots 
and all improved properties for littered conditions, with 
particular attention being given to alleys and adjacent 
areas in business districts. Investigates complaints and 
contacts property owners and occupants regarding unsightly 
or neglc^cted properties. Investigates reports of illegal 
dumping and similar violations. Contacts business es- 
tablishments to assist in developing a proper litter removal 
progranu Issues violation notices and compiles evidence 
of violations. Acts as liaison man between sanitation 
personnel and other City departments affected by anti-litter 
ordinances. Prepares reports of activities i?nd findings. 
Performs related tasks as required. 

Education Training Experience 

Graduation from high school or its equivalent, and two 
years of experience involving extensive public contact, 
preferably related to the explanation and enforcement of 
established policies and the settlement of complaints. 
Appropriate college level courses can be substituted for 
the experience on a year-f or-year basis. 
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BUILDING INSPECTOR 


Definition: 

Inspects building construction, substandard buildings 
and zoning violations for conformance with applicable city 
ordinances and any related duties that may be required. Inspects 
complaints of substandard housing, works with owners to 
bring buildings into conformance with the code or prepares 
letters of condemnation and other legal notices. Investigates 
zoning violations, prepares notices of violations and works 
with owners to alleviate non-conforming use. Makes inspections 
during the progress of building construction or repair to 
insure compliance with laws and regulations and for safe 
application of cons truction installations and practices . 
Interprets codes and regulations and advises on inquiries 
relating to construction, installation, and repair methods 
and materials. Makes inspection of appliances in the 
electrical and/or plumbing specialties and m^kes inspections 
of existing building for hazardous conditions. Looks for 
construction or alterations being performed without proper 
building permits. Investigates complaints and alleged 
building violations, issues permits of various kinds and 
accepts deposit fees, keeps records and prepares work 
activity reports . 

Education Training Experience 

Graduation from high school and three years of ex- 
perience as a building inspector or an equivalent cont>ination 
of education and experience. College level courses in blueprint 
reading, design, and pre-engineering. 
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POLLUTION PREVENTION SERIES 


EMPLOYMENT 
PROJECTIONS 


Water Treatment System Operator 

Water Treatment Chief System Operator 

Water Treatment Operator 

Water/ Wastewater - Laboratory Assistant 

Grade I - Wastev/ater Treatment Plant Operator 

Grade lA - Wastewater Treatment Plant Operator 

Noise Abatement Technician 

Water Utilities Foreman 

Sewer Maintenance Technician 

Materials Testing Aide 

Air Pollution Technician 

Biochemical Laboratory Technician 

Water Distribution System Operator 

Water Distribution Operator 

Pumping Plant Operator 

Stationary Engineer 

Air Pollution Chemist - Assistant 

Grade II - Wastewater Treatment Plant Operator. 

Grade III ~ Wastewater Treatment Plant Operator 

Grade IV - Wastewater Treatment Plant Operator 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 


WATER TREATMENT SYSTEM OPERATOR 


Definition: 

Operates all equipment in the headhouse and supervises the 
operation of the filters and softeners. Regulates the flow of 
water and makes flow changes as required. Makes plant chemical 
control tests and determines chemical feeds. Maintains records 
and keeps the headhouse in an orderly condition. Operates and 
makes necessary adjustments to all equipment in the headhouse 
such as the chlorinators , chlorine evaporators , lime slakers , 
activated silica feeders, and alum feeder. Makes flow changes 
as required in the pipeline feeders leaving the plant. Makes 
chemical determinations of alkalinity, pH, cMorine residual, 
hardness, and turbidity or interprets the results in order to 
make correct adjustments of chemical dosages in the chemical 
feeding devices. Receives and samples lime and other chemicals 
delivered to the plant. Keeps a record of all flow changes in 
the feeders to and from the plant, and coordinates his informa- 
tion with others concerned with distribution system operation. 
Keeps the required records of chemical controls and plant opera- 
tions. Supervises the operation of the softeners and the 
filters, and must be able to operate softener and filter equip- 
ment. Supervises the headhouse building maintenance to insure a 
clean and orderly condition. 

Education Training Experience 

A high school education or equivalent, two. years experience 
at the level of Operator III, and six months experience in 
system operation. Supplementary college level courses in water 
chemistry ,• hydraulics , math, engineering or an appropriate 
training program are desirable with all employers and required 
by others. 
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WATER TREATMENT CHIEF SYSTEM OPERATOR 


Definition : 

A supervisory position involving the coordination of 
activities of operating personnel at the water treatment plants. 
Reports to the Plant Superintendent, Responsible for all 
phases of treatment plant operations directly related to the 
treatment of water. Supervises operating personnel as directed. 
Assists the Superintendent in establishing procedures and tech- 
niques for operation of the treatment plant facilities. Super- 
vises those phases of plant operation related to water treat- 
ment and control, including: flows, softeners, pressures, 
water quality, chemical feeds, chemical deliveries, chemical 
inventories, and centralized control facilities. Initiates 
operational instructions relating to analysis of information 
pertaining to the plant water flow changes. Prepares v7ork and 
relief schedules for all plant operators and coordinates this 
information with the master schedule for plant personnel. 

Education Training Experience 

High school education or equivalent, three years experience 
as a System Operator in a treatment plant or a combination of 
education and experience in all phases of treatment plant 
operations, and a Grade II Water Treatment Certificate as issued 
by the State Board of Public Health. 

College level courses in civil or sanitary engineering, 
chemistry or other physical sciences are highly desirable with 
all employers and are required by manv agencies. 
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WATER TREATMENT OPERATOR 

Definition: 

A non-supervisory position involving the operation of 
filters and pumps and maintaining instruments and structures. 
Normally includes night shift work. Operates and washes rapid 
san filters. Operates the pumps in the filter building and 
adjusts rates of flow to the wash water treatment units. 
Services the recording instruments and operates the hydro- 
pneumatic pressure water systems. Checks and monitors the 
automatic backwash control equipment. Operates the wash water 
treatment plant. Maintains the filter building or other 
assigned areas in a clean and orderly condition. Keeps the 
required records of these operations properly. Computes totals 
and averages of recorded data and makes out a summary of daily 
filter operations. Repairs pumps, feeders, chlorinating equip- 
ment, sludge collection equipment, valves, backwash controls, 
and other mechanical and electrical equipment. 

Education Training Experience 

High school diploma or equivalent and three to six months 
training in a lesser position. This position can lead to various 
higher positions with some college level courses in water 
chemistry, math and supervision or a training program. The 
higher level positions require supervisory abilities. 
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WATER/WASTEWATER - LABORATORY ASSISTANT 


Definition: 

Perforins assigned standardized procedures in preparing 
laboratory specimens, materials, and equipment. Collects and 
disposes of laboratory waste material, assists with the decon- 
tamination of laboratory wastes and materials and the sterili- 
zation of laboratory materials and equipment. Assists in the 
cleaning of laboratory glassware, other materials and equipment 
and in their preparation for sterilization. Assists in distri- 
bution of laboratory glassware, instruments and other materials 
to assigned areas in the laboratory. Assists with preparation of 
specimen mailing containers and assists in the processing of 
incoming specimens and distributes them to the assigned areas 
in the laboratory. Cleans laboratory benches and other work 
surfaces and prepares simple solutions used for cleaning labora- 
tory materials • 

Education Training Experience 

Equivalent to completion of high school. - OR - Satisfactory 
completion of a formalized laboratory work experience and training 
program of at least three month's duration, such as those conducted 
under Manpower Development and Training Act, Work Incentive Pro- 
gram, or similar work experience programs conducted by State 
agencies. - OR - Six months of expereince in laboratory work 
similar to that described above. 
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WASTEWATER TRJilATHl^NT PLANT OPl'RATOR 


GRADE I 


The operator who is certified at the Grade I level must 
assume supervisory charge of a wastewater treatment plant or 
a major part thereof, keep records, make reports, perform or 
supervise the performance of control tests, and interpret test 
data. Applicant must also perform related duties requiring 
broad knowledge of wastewater treatment plant and processes 
and must possess a practical knowledge of administrative, 
supervision, and budgeting. Must presently be employed in n 
wastewater treatment plant. 


Education Training Experience 

1. Completion of an appropriate training program plu.s 

four years experience in the maintenance and operation 
of a wastewater treatment plant at the Grade I level. 

OR 


OR 


A. Education equal to graduation from high school and 
seven years of progressively responsible experience 
in the operation and maintenance of a wastewater 
treatment plant or major part thereof, three years 
of which must have been equivalent to the exper- 
ience and responsibility of a Grade II Operator, t\;o 
years of which must have been at a supervisory level. 

B. Four years experience while in oOssession of a 
Grade II Certificate. Tv:o years must have been at 
a supervisory level. 

Successful completion of a comprehensive U'ritten exam- 
ination dealing v;ith theory and practice of wastewater 
treatment, maintenance and operation procedures, and 
the practical aspects of administration and supervision. 
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WASTEWATER TREATJIiJlIlT PLAjNT OPERATOR 
GRADE lA 


Grade lA is an advanced teclinical level. Holders of this 
certificate must possess a broad knowledge of the theory and 
practice of water pollution control and wastewater treatment. 
Applicant shall be in responsible charge of day to day operations 
of a wastewater treatment plant and applicant must be thoroughly 
familiar v;ith administrative and personnel procedures. Must 
Dresently be employed in a wastewater treatment plant. 

Education Training Experience 

1. Completion of training program plus 8 years experi- 
ence in the operation and maintenance of a waste 
v;ater treatment plant at the Grade lA level. 

OR 

A. Graduation from high school and twelve years of 
progressively responsible experience in the 
operation and maintenance of a wastewater treat- 
ment plant or major parts thereof, four years of 
\jhich must be equivalent to the experience and 
responsibilities of a Grade I Operator while in 
possession of a Grade I certificate. 

OR 

B. A license as a professional engineer of the State 
of California and four years experience in super- 
visory charge of a Sewage Treatment Plant or 
major portion thereof. 

OR C. Graduation from a college V7ith a major related to 
the Waste Water Treatment field and four years 
experience in supervisory charge of a Wastewater 
Treatment Plant or a major part thereof. 

2. Successful completion of a comprehensive written exam- 
ination dealing v;i th theory and practice of wastewater 
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WASTEWATER TREATMENT PLANT OPERATOR 
GRADE lA (Cont'd) 

treatment, the essentials of water pollution control, 
administrative and personnel procedures. 

Note: Positions normally occupied by those holding the 
Grade lA Certificate entail the management of a large secondary 
wastewater treatment plant or management of a number of waste 
water treatment plants. 
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NOISE ABATEMENT TECHNICIAN 


Definition : 

Operates and monitors instruments and analyrers in collecting 
and compliling data in a program of uoise abatement and monitoring. 
Services and operates instruments and analyzers used in noise 
monitoring and analysis. Operates mini computers. Repairs, 
calibrates and services equipment used in monitoring. Conducts 
field serveys. Drives equipment to service sites. Sets up and 
interfaces equipment at monitoring stations. May build physical 
and electrical models of testing equipment. May fabricate special 
electronic cquipmei:. Interprets and interpolates the data for 
reports . 

Education Training Experience 

Completion of an appropriate training program or an Associate 
of Arts Degree in electronics. Three to five years experience in 
instrumentation or monitoring equipment may be substituted for 
the required education. A valid California Driver's License. 


WATER UTILITIES FOREMAN 


Definition: 

Assists Water Superintendent in planning, assigning and 
supervision of section leaders and individual crews engaged in 
installing, repairing and maintaining water mains, extensions » 
hydrants, valves » meters, pumps and other water system equipment 
and facilities. Directs emergency repair of broken water mains 
and fire hydrants. Assists in supervision of operation and 
maintenance of pumping facilities and water pressure zones. 

Education Training Experience 

Equivalent of completion of high school, supplemented by 
completion of at least 3 college level courses in hydraulics 
and/or supervision. Four years experience in the construction 
and maintenance of a water utilities system, including one year 
of supervisory experience. Valid California driver's license. 
This position can lead to higher supervisory positions. Some 
utilities positions do not require college courses. Supervisor 
positions require several years of experience. The lower level 
of Utilities Serviceman or the equivalent of that position may 
require some special courses. Some plumbing experience or^a 
training program is desirable. 
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snWIiR MAINTFNANCE TECHNICIAN 


Def inl tion : 

Inspects, services and makes minor adjustments and repairs 
to the mechanical and electrical machinery installed in the 
sewage lift pump stations at various locations. Maintains, 
makes minor repairs, and services a number of sewage lift or 
pumping stations, each containing large mechanical pumping 
units, electric motors, appurtenant equipment and components. 
Cleans the premises and inside of station, washes down the wet 
wells, greases the packing glands and drive shafts, installs 
deodorizer blocks , etc., keeps all motors and pumps clean and 
in f»ood operating condition. Changes charts on the recording 
machines which register the volume of sewage effluent being 
pum])ed at each station, and the total being pumped from the city, 
Mak(?s minor repairs to the mechanical and electric equipment 
units. Paints the inside wall, floor and ceiling surfaces, 
stair railings $f doors , window etc., as needed, and may perform 
other related and miscellaneous duties as required or directed. 

Education Training Experience 

High School diploma including or supplemented by two years 
of **trade school** level courses in mechanical-electrical subjects 
and at least two years of practical experience in the operation, 
maintenance and care of large mechanical and electrical machines, 
or any other equivalent combination of training and experience. 
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SnWF.R MATNTRNANCr THCIINTCTAN (Cont'd) 

With more experience, this position can load to supervisory 
positions which involves supervision of the activities listed 
above. License or Certificate Requirement: Valid State of 
California Operator's License. 
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MATlilUAI,S TliSTINCl AIHli 


Definition : 

Takes samples and makes 'routine standardiaed physical and 
chemical tests in the field or laboratory of soils, petroleum 
products, construction materials, sewage, and industrial waste, 
and inspects pipe fabrication, concrete and asphalt batching. 

Education Training Experience 

Two years of college education in either engineering, 
engineering technology, physics or chemistry. One year of full- 
time paid experience in making physical or chemical tests may 
be substituted on a ycar-for-year basis for each year of college 
education lacking. A California driver's license may be re- 
quired prior to appointment. 
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AIR POLLUTION TECHNICIAN 


Definition: 

Operates and services or installs, calibrates, maintains 
and repairs and makes minor modifications to instruments and 
equipment used in air monitoring or air pollution research and 
testing programs. Sets up or assists in setting up aix monitor- 
ing or meterological instruments and equipment at air monitoring 
stations. Reports data from a variety of automatic air sampling 
instruments. Conducts manual sampling and may perform routine 
analyses at location of source testing. Overhauls mechanical and 
electrical components of air monitoring and meteorological 
instruments and equipment in the shop or field. Operates and 
services instruments and equipment used in the field and labora- 
tory testing of automotive emissions. Maintains records of 
instrument function and logs results of activities conducted. May 
be directed to make simple modifications of instruments or equip- 
ment to overcome operating difficulties or to obtain special 
information. Calibrates instruTiientation. Orders supplies and 
requests rep] acems^int parts for instruments. 

Education Training Experience 

Three years experience operating and maintaining or repairing 
instruments used for industrial purposes, vehicle monitoring, or 
engineering or scientific investigations. Acceptable substitution: 
Completion of 60 units of a curriculum in engineering instrument- 
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AIR POLLUTION TECHNICIAN (Cont'd) 

ation, physical science or electronics in an accredited college 
or recognized trade school including at least 24 units in chemistry, 
electronics or electrical courses for two years of the required 
experience. Similar positions or levels may require less exper- 
ience and more education, while other similar positions may 
require less experience and education. 
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BIOCHEMICAL LABORATORY TF.CllNICIAN 


ERIC 


Definition: 

Performs routine repetitive chemical and biochemical 
analyses of water or other materials. Makes routine qualitative 
and quantitative chemical aiul biocliemical analyses of water, 
sewage, soil, cement, textiles and filler, and other materials 
by standardized and predetermined mctliods. Makes necessary 
arithmetical computations. Prepares standard reagents and 
chemical solutions, filters and weighs samples preparatory to 
analysis by a professional chemist. Cleans and assembles labor- 
atory apparatus and glassware, records test data and keeps records 
pertaining to analyses. 

Education Training Experience 

Equivalent to two years of college including completion 
of introductory laboratory courses in organic and inorganic 
chemistry. .Two years of experience as a technician in a chemical 
or biochemical laboratory. 
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WATRR DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM OPERATOR 


Definition : 

Provides direct assistance to Cl\ief System Operator 
involving responsibility for the operation of a designated 
water distribution control center. Regulates the flow of 
water. Maintains daily records and general system operation 
files. Organizes and directs the activities of operating 
personnel assigned to a specific water distribution control 
center. May treat water with chemicals. Maintains complete 
office files that concern flows, pressure, elevations of water 
in reservoirs, percent of valve opening, etc, and their rela- 
tionship to the total distribution system. Reviews and evalu- 
ates various reports and studies relating to manpower, pay- 
roll, work progress etc, that relate to system operation. 
Anticipates flow changes by analyzing weather conditions or 
unscheduled operational activities. Makes necessary flow 
adjustments. Coordinates activities with office and field 
personnel and advises other facilities of flow requirements. 

Education Training Experience 

A high school education or equivalent, two years exper- 
ience in water distribution and six months experience in system 
operations. Courses in hydraulics, engineering, chemistry, and 
supervision are desirable and may be required. 
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WATER DISTRIBUTION OPERATOR 


Definition : 

A non-supervisory position involving routine operation 
of a pumping plant, minor maintenance work and liousekeeping 
duties. Normally includes night shift work. Reads indicating 
and recording meters, temperature and pressure gauges and water 
and oil level gauges. Starts and stops pumps according to 
schedule and assists during the execution of power switching 
orders. Assists in setting up and in using oils a.^d grease 
equipment. Inspects equipment periodically and makes minor 
adjustments or reports the condition. Operates the telephone 
switchboard. Assists the station machinist and electricians 
in overhauling and repairing equipment. Checks mains, makes 
entries in station log book and may chlorinate water, 

Fiducation Training F.xperiencc 

High school diploma or equivalent and three to six months 
training in a lesser position. Experience in operation of 
natural gas, diesel and electric pump motors. Courses in 
electricity and hydraulics are desireable and may be required. 
With increasing experience, this position can lead to higher 
levels that require more supervisory respons ibi lities , 
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PUMPING PLANT OPERATOR 


Defi nition : 

J 

Plans, orf.anizes and supervises the work ot operating 
and maintaining water pumping facilities, consults with other 
water department supervisory personnel on operating conditions 
and water demands. Regularly inspects pumping plants and re- 
servoirs, checking well pumps, centrifugal booster pumps and 
% hydro-pneumatic plants. Maintains adequate water pressure 

throughout system and directs pump and motor installation and 
major repair activities. Makes visual checks to insure proper 
operation of telemetering equipment. Interprets plans and 
specifications, keeps daily records of quantity of water pumped, 
standing and running water level in wells and hours of pumping 
operation. Records power readings, keeps daily records of 
storage water gain or loss and takes pressure readings. 

Hducation Training Experience 

Graduation from high school and four years of increasingly 
responsible experience in water production work or an appropriate 
training program. Higher levels of this position require in- 
creasing experience and more supervisory-administrative respon- 
sibilities , 
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STATIONARY ENGINEER 


Definition ' 

Operates and maintains a high pressure heating plant or a 
combined low pressure heating and refrigeration plant. Watches, 
maintains, and tests high and low pressure boilers, refri p^cration, 
air conditioning and auxiliary plant equipment which does not 
exceed in boiler capacity 500 h,p, or a total refrigeration 
capacity of 1200 tons. Operates, maintains, repairs, and inspects 
manual and semi-automatic gas and oil fired high or low pressure 
steam or hot water boilers. Operates, maintains, repairs and in- 
spects motors, turbines and steam-driven equipment, steam re- 
ducing stations, expansion tanks, air compressors, supply and 
exhaust fans, various kinds of pumps and valves, steam traps, 
water treatment systems, water heaters and other heating plant 
auxiliary equipment. Adjusts, maintains, tests and calibrates 
boiler and air-conditioning machinery and mechanical, electrical 
or pneumatic control intruments and safety devices. Tests 
boiler water, condensate, cooling tower water and water from other 
systems and adds corrective chemicals. Keeps logs of plant 
operations and records maintenance and repair work performed. May 
operate, maintain, inspect and repair reciprocating central air- 
conditioning machinery including condensers, evaporators, cooling 
towers, pumps, purge tanks and related equipment. May test, 
operate and maintain emergency diesel powered electric generating 
equipment . 
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STATIONARY ENGINEER (Contact) 

Education Training Experience 

One or two years of college with major course work in 
pre-engineering refrigeration and steam plant operation. Two 
years experience in the operation and maintenance of high or low 
pressure gas or oil fired boilers and auxiliary equipment. May 
need knowledge of gas or diesel powered equipment. California 
Class '*3" Driver *s License and Limited Steam Engineer's License. 
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Air^ POLLUTION CIir^IIST - ASSISTANT 


Def ini tion : 

Analyzes the. composition of compoiiiKl substances I'slng 
standartli zed clien.ical tests and assists with the adaptation and 
development of required instruments. Assists in performing 
chemical analysis of samples taken in connection with air 
monitoring, industrial source testing, automotive exhaust 
research and other air pollution problems. Learns and utilizes 
a variety of instiaimentation equipment and techniques to analyze 
samples by gas chromatography, spectroscopy and the total 
combustion analyzer and calibrates these instruments. Performs 
the more standardized tests, or portions of tests, utilizing such 
techniques as titrating, pipetting, distilling, refluxing, 
filtration, precipitations and other chemical procedures normally 
utilized in college level laboratories. Using the analytical 
balance and the micro balance, weighs out materials. Assists more 
experienced personnel in the investigation on non-standard 
analytical problems requiring advanced knowledge and. techniques 
of chemistry or physics. Assists with the adaptation, modification 
and constructiop laboratory equioment and instrumentation. 
Prepares chemical solutions and reagents in required form. Writes 
reports and maintains laboratory records and results of analyses. 
Maintains laboratory and analytical instruments in a clean and 
operative condition. 
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AIR POLLUTION CHEMIST - ASSISTANT (Cont^d) 

nducation Training Experience 

Two years of college with specialization in chemistry, 
physics, or completion of an appropriate training program. 
This can le.id to several higher level positions with further 
course work in the above mentioned areas or completion of a 
Bachelor of Science degree. 
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■•WASTEWATER TREATMl-NT PLANT OPERATOR 
GRADE II 

The operator at the Grade TT level will be expected to 
operate and maintain a wastewater treatment plant, keep records, 
prepare reports, perform and interpret control teFts, and execute 
related duties requiring a practical knowledge of a treatment plant 
and processej. Applicant will he expected to assume administrative 
and supervisory responsibility for subordinate personnel. Appli- 
cant may demonstrate his right to certification as a Grade II 
Operator by having worked at least three years at this level of 
responsibility and by having prepared himself through more extended 
experience at lower levels of responsibility. Must presently be 
employed in a wastewater treatment plant. 

Education Training Experience 

1. A. Completion of an appropriate training program 

plus three years experience at the Grade II level. 

OR B. Education equal to graduation from high school, 

possession of a Grade III Certificate for two years, 
and performance of the functions of a Grade II 
Operator as outlined above, currently, or at a 
previous time of employment. 

OR C. Performance of the functions of a Grade II Operator 

as outlined above for a period of at least three 
years while in possession of a Grade III Certificate. 
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WASTliWATF.R TKhA'lMnNT PLANT OPERATOR (Cont'd) 
GRADE II 


2, Successful completion of a written examination concern- 
ing the fundamentals of waste treatment theory, ;)ractice 
and practical operation. 

3. • Oral exam required under 1 A. 
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WASTEWATER TREATMENT PLANT OPERATOR 
GRADE III 

The operator who is qualified at the Grade III level will 
be expected to be capable of operating and maintaining a waste 
water treatment plant or major parts thereof, keeping simple 
records, performing and interpreting simple control tests, and 
performing related duties requiring a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of sewage treatment. Must be presently employed in a 
wastewater treatment plant. 

Education Training Experience 

1. A. Performance of the functions of a Grade III Operator 

as listed above for a period of three years. 

OR B. Possession of education equivalent to graduation 

from high school supplemented by college level courses 
in appropriate subjects and two and one-half years 
full-time experience in actual operation and/or 
maintenance of a wastewater treatment plant. 

OR C. One and one-half years experience while in possession 

of a Grade IV Certificate. 

2. Successful completion of a written examination and inter- 
view to demonstrate fundamental knowledge in the follow- 
ing areas as they pertain to wastewater* treatment plants: 

a. Functions of the plant components. 

b. Normal performance characteristics of commonly used 
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WASTEWATER TIUIA'IMP.NT PLANT OPniUTOU (Cont'd) 


GRADI- III 

primary and secondary treatment processes. 

c. Routine service and care of equipment. 

d. Routine tests for evaluation of plant performance. 

e. Plant and personnel safety procedures. 
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KASrrwATl'R TRH/Vn^II-NT PLANT OPIiRATOR 
GRADH IV 

The operator who is qualified for certification at the 
Grade IV level will be expected to operate and/or properly 
maintain wastewater treatment units in the plant where appli- 
cant is employed. Must presently be employed in a waste^ 
water treatment plant. 

education Training Experience 

1. Completion of one year full-time employment in actual 
operation of a wastewater treatment plant. 

2. Demonstration of an overall working knowledge of the 
unit operations of the wastewater treatment plant 
where applicant is employed. 

3. Provided that the tippl icant be currently or previously 
has been employed in a wastewater treatment facility, 
education may be substituted for experience up to a 
maximum of six months. 

4. The candidate shall satisfactorily complete an oral 
and written examination. 

5. KTien using educational points, applicant must have 
six months full-time experience. 
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nLSllASi-:^ PREVHNTION/S^ FET AND HEALTH S ERIES 

EMPI.OYMENT 
PROJECTIONS 


SauLtary Engineering Technician Good 

Pest Control Technician Fair 

Public Health Sanitarian Assistant Fair 

Occuoational Safety h Health Technician Excellent 

Industrial/Clinical Hygienist Fair 

Environmental Inspector Fair 


V 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING TECHNICIAN 


Definition: 

Assists in performing sanitary engineering tasks in 
connection with water supply and sewage, waste disposal, water 
quality and other public health fields. Makes ourveys, inspections, 
and reports on water supply and treatment works, the pollution 
or water quality of streams and other bodies of water, and on 
sewage and industrial waste treatment and disposal. Assists 
in making investigations, prepares reports and recommendations 
for approval of supervising engineers on treatment of wastes to 
prevent pollution or unsanitary conditions. Cooperates with 
local health departments and other agencies on water quality 
and environmental sanitation problems. Assists on operational 
problems for water and sewage systems, supervises the inspection 
of recreational areas in counties having no health departments, 
investigates complaints of unsanitary conditions or water quality 
degradation and makes rer:ommendations for prevention and abatement. 
Makes and checks sanitary engineering calculations, designs, 
drawings, and maps. 

Educational Training Experience 

Four years of full-time paid engineering experience with 
high school diploma in one or a combination of the following: 
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Techuicai investigations, inspections or reports on water supply, 
water quality, sewage ,ncl waste disposal, or air sanitation—- 
OR — The preparation or review of sanitary engineering plans, 
estimates, and specif ications .—OR — Gathering, compiling and 
analyzing sanitary engineering data. College-level courses in 
drafting, engineering, waste treatment, water quality can be 
substituted for the experience on a year-for-year basis* 
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PEST CONTROL TECHNICIAN 


Definition: 

Performs journeyman work in the eradication and control of 
field rodents and noxious weeds and supervises a small crew 
engaged in this work on a seasonal basis. Supervises and 
participates in setting traps and putting out poison bait for 
field rodents. Supervises and participates in treating rodent 
burrows with lethal gases. Supervises and participates in the 
destruction of noxious weeds by digging, burning, or spraying with 
chemical herbicides. Observes and identifies common field 
rodents and noxious weeds and reports evidence of infestation. 
Assists agricultural inspection personnel in the inspection of 
properties in searches for agricultural pests. Uses fire arms 
in the eradication of field rodents. Transports and issues 
equipment, materials and supplies. Maintains and makes minor 
repairs to equipment and keeps work records. 

Education Training Experience 

Six months' experience in the eradication and control of field 
rodents and noxious weeds or completion of appropriate training 
program. California Class "3" Driver's License or its equiva- 
lent* 
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Pl'ULIC HEALTH fJANITAKIAN ASSISTANT 


Deiinltion: 

Aj'Sists with general sanitary inspection work such as 
buildings, dwellings, and land for rodents , insects i Improper 
disposal of garbage, rubbish and sewage, and oth'^r unsanitary 
conditions. Assists in the inspection of food establishments 
and restaurants for proper sanitary conditions. Participates 
in communicable disease investigations as related to environmental 
sanitation. Assists in sanitary surveys of geographical areas. 
Investigates vector control problems related to flies, mosquitoes, 
other insects, and rodents, and makes recommendations or issues 
written notice to correct conditions. Assists in the investi- 
gations of complaints and violations of public health laws* 
Assists in the preparation of cases for prosecution in connec- 
tion with enforcement work. Keeps inspection records and pre- 
pares reports. 

Education Training Experience 

Two years of college wilh course work in the basic sciences 
or completion of a training program. Ability to speak Spanish 
is an advantage. With further course work in the sciences or 
completion of a Bachelor of Science degree, this position can 
lead to higher level positions. 
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<')(.CUPATIOMAL SAFETY ^ HEALTH TECHNCCIAN 


Definition: 

Assists in planning and conducting technical and laboratory 
work related to the study, evaluation, and control of potential 
occupational health hazards in the work environment. Conducts 
studies of work environments which adversely affect employees 
in terms of morale, absenteeism, or turnover, and makes recom- 
mendations for remedial action. Reviews occupational diseasn 
reports and Clinical or health records to aid in conducting 
epidemiologic studies among worker group. areaa to identify 
sources of work-generated illness. Collects samples of sus- 
pected contaminants, makes dust counts, and collects data from 
instrument readings to quantify the amount of specific contam- 
ination. Studies and evaluates industrial processes to deter- 
mine at which points in the process health might become impaired 
because of inhalation, ingestion, or skin absorption cf toxic 
substances. Compares findings with established safe levels to 
determine if exposures are within permitted range or are ex- 
cessive and hazardous. Recommends the most practicable correc- 
tive measures to eliminate or control the potential occupational 
health hazards in the work environment. Calibrates, operates, 
and maintains industrial hygiene instruments and testing equipment. 
Consults supervisors regarding beha\*ioral characteristics of 
work teams, work pressures, and cohesiveness of employee teams. 
Prepares reports of the results of special occupational hygiene 
studies. 

ERLC 


lMui.:nLinr: TraJ.ning Experience 

Completion of an appropriate: training prograni or years 
experience combined with collegt: level courses in occupational 
safety and health, mathematics, chemistry, industrial hygiene 
and safety and health standards. 
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•^ett'oriQb \ o^^ti£<Glonal *echnic;<i fi-'f-lcs in Llie occupa- 
h.iail.h pr- ^i''' . '."-li^Avi records audiometfic tests. 
UGficrlbos ear protection devices, Usr»s Orcliorator and projector 
to screen vision. Takes and mounts electrocardiograph tracings. 
Provides instruct ions and infonnat*ion to patients regarding the 
nxAjir.ination process. Calibrates examination equipment and re- 
port:5 deficiencies. Keeps record on material issued and ini- 
tiates requests for requisition to maintain stock and inventory 
contrvil. Collects specimens for urinalysis and conducts simple 
screening tests. Takes and records blood pressures. Cleans, 
maintains and .sterilizes surgical instruments. May perform 
any of r.h*^ ducies of a Senior Attendant. May perform incidental 
clerical duties. 

i'jJucai Ion Training Experience 

One year's experience taking audiometric tests or completion 
of an appropriate training program. 

California Class "3" Driver's License may be required for 
some assignments. 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


;cvL"':^5iu;.riv*' r..; p';*'.,:c. :ad ,:\..-uy ,ro*:.;:tv. ^"otldIi^:t.a field 
• v.spccc ioa;: tlvcouj^hout CAx^t '.*\e^*-v*iu^ .! . r coiat)llmic.£i of 
.;'jt>moi:i.ve f^arvice st:at..forai ynd t.li's s'ore? with the regulating 
o< -M'^ancas . Cnndur cs st"..' ^is nn coUi*. laiiitc in order to seek 
':^nf:c>i.T.efnent of tnr i^oi.^e ordiii-nnce, " westi^rc^tes ^:he claims 
. :* )lab']it:y brouv^hi.' a^^inst tite Ca » y , M-ikeo fic-Jj^ .-.iRpectlons 
:hrrugho;:t the City chec- vacai-t loti^. aiiu .311 improved 
uropercieG for Litter^f; r.c ndlLions , vich pijrticular actontioxi 
o».ij.ri);> given to alleys and adja-'ert rjreae in business districts • 
: ■'.y.'^ti.ii^aacs complaints a.nd contacts property owner^i and 
^c.:^, ^i^t:s vO|;5:;roing Luisij^^ ..i: ly or neglected properties. .Cnvesti- 
ga;f*s reports of ille?,.^l durapla^, and slTjdlar violation?5. Cont,?cts 
bus:'.r>:-.^i. es-^blish-M-ents to assis^ lu de .eloping a proper litter 
removal prcgram. ly.suec violation rv.'tices cu:d cuapiles evidt:jii--j:? 

v/ioiatior.i^ . Acts as liaison niaii between Sanita^. ^.on personnel 
and other City de.p^rtt^xentt affected by anti-litter ordinances, 
Prep.'^res reports of activities and findings. Performs related 
tarkij a.s required. 

Education Training Experience 

Graduation from high school or its equivalent > and two 
years of experience involving extensive public contact, preferably 

related lo me explanatior and enforcement of estabJished po.liciey 

ERLC 


BLST COHY AVAlLAULt 

and the settlement of complaints. Collup,e-level courses in en- 
vironmental science, safety, health, noise abatement, and civil 

and local Laws miw he. lUibst i tutcd for the fxpcr i lmito on n yo.'ir- 
for-year basis. 
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BEST COPY AWIU\bLE 

y.rv ! iicN!:^:'rrAL ixol.ogicai:. r:;.:^ourci!.:) si^i . :.k^: 


'•'irk Animai Keeper ^jjtjt 

Di -'ir>^. l\n::.zcr Poor 

Feed And Asricuitural Cheir.lcaltJ - Inspector Good 

Gro^'iids Man Gcod 

/lydographer - Assistant Good 

Eugi.ioor ! '^cr Technic (St.;!'j) Fail 

Vish auC Z-.k ,C'. Ttichni'i'.ian Faix 

Tvt^-o rrv^ uc: .i.ir.m Faii 

Mac J. lie Technician Fair 

Agrici:! Cural fcclmiciau Poor 

Cons eiTVjj lion Warden Poor 

Park Range:. Trainee God 

Water Resources Technician ^ Poor 

Weed Sprayer Poor 

Feed And xvgricul tural Cheiiilcals - Icjspectox Poor 

Dam Opf^rator Assistant Fooi' 


COPY AVAILABLE 


Definition : 

Supcrvinoij ntul part.i.ci])ator5 in the care of exhibited animaln 
and br.rd^j at ci regional rirk, r.oo prinatc cntcrpric^e. Super- 
vises a:id pai'ticiralc'o in t!io care of ani::;als azid birds, such as 
horscG , buff:i.lo, r>!.C'on, I'oiridoor, ^o'l-ts, rribbits, pir;::^, cdv;g, 
piceon:: , ■ a'.ici.i'i , c"nic'.;ens, peacocks tuul piujasant , 'jxnibitcd at a 
ref;lonal p:irr: , roods .and waters ani":als cund bii^ds, deter:riininf, the 
proper appor tlonrnoi.t of food. Cleans and disinfects stayies, 
pens, caces and feedinc equir:r.ont: . Maintains cood nhy^ucal 
appearance and ccr.fort of :-*:.i:nals by curryinr; horr:cs , Ti.linc 
animals' teeth, trir-inino: feet of hoofed a:ii::;als, tri:".::nnc sheep's 
v;ool , applying; eye cint::ient, run:! perrornin-: rolatc'd duties. 
Inspects onir.als for discaS'.: or injury, asslcts in adrni nistorinrr 
first aid treatr.ent, o-nd e::L".iivoo special car^v vhen indicated. 
'Moves aJiir.als fro::i one ti'iclozwro to another as required, a.nd 
prepares ani::;als to bo transported frc::i par!:. Enforces safety 
regulations for pari-: visitors in nroxirnrty of animal exhibits. 
May provide infonnation to park visitor:^ rerardinr.'; exhibited 
animals. Plans arid sciiodules ::ork in relation to park hours 
wd njiti.-ip.^itod pea2-: visitin;;; periods. Trains and supervises 
belp'^rs . Orders and :nainta?.!:s supplies used in feeding and care 
of animals. May assist animals in giving birth to young. 

Education Training Experience 

Six months ' experience caring either for farm aniiaals 
or for exhibited animals in a zoo, circus, amusement park or 
similar operation .-01^- Training and education in appropriate 
educational program. 
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DAM OPEIUTOR ASSISTANT 


Definition: 

Assists in the operation ond maintenance, of a Flood Control 
District dam or of a group of debris dams and basins. Operates 
manual and hydraulic dam outlet valves, computing inflow and out- 
flow rat'.eej and making required adjustments in valve openings. 
Rccordc end ac^ists in [.icparliig reporcs from- data pertinent to 
dam operations .such as temperature, precipitation and evaporation 
rates, recervolr water surface elevation and storage, and dam leak- 
age. Opera -.es a radiotelephone to report on dam operations during 
storms. Maintains and makes minor repairs to valves, pumps, 
generators, hoists and guages . Maintains and makes minor repairs 
to dams and appurtenant structures and equipmt^.nt including water 
systems, buildings, fences, trails, and trashracks. Maintains 
grounds in a clean and orderly condition. Patrols area to 
prevent trespassing and vandalism. Patrols a group of debris 
dams and basins during storms, recording water surface elevation 
and rain guage readings and noting and reporting slides or 
hazardous debris accumulation. Operates a boat to patrol reser- 
voirs and boom debris. Acts as relief dam operator. 

Education Training Experience 

Completion of an approved training program of at least 
six months duration in the maintenance and operation of flood 
control dams and debris and basins. California Class "3'* Driver's 
License or its equivalent. 

Two other similar positions require 1 and 2 years of 
experience. 
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DREDGl-: M.\STnR 


Def inl Lloti: 

Supervises Lha harbor drctlgo opurntions in accordance with 
standard dredging operating proceduros, detcrnines iocaLion of 
dredge for daily dredi;;.iag assi gnnents , assijjns cutting depth in 
each location, niai-ntai.ns progre:.-;s reports, daily acci/ity reports 
and n r e p £1 r e s special reports a s r e n u 1 e d , ^> u. p e r v i. so? I h e a ! i n u a 1 
maintenance of equipment, establishes and maintains preventive 
maintenance prograras for the operational equipment of the dredge, 
supervises and schedules the activities pf assigned personnel, 
prepares tlie Division annual budget. 

Education Training E.xperience 

Graduation from high school, combined v;ith special training 
in hydraulics and raechanical engineering, hea\0' equipraent main- 
tenance and boating or navigation. 

Four years of dredging operations experiei ce, preferable with 
one year of supervisory experience in the operation of a 12*' dredge. 
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METEOROLOGIST ASSISTANT 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


Definition: 

CoXlGcts :aid analyzes mcteorclocical data, makes forecasts, 
prepares weather charts, or makes investigations relating meteoro- 
logiciil data to the problem of air pollution control. Makes de- 
tailed forecasts of expected weather and air pollution conditions 
for periods of up to l;8 hours duration and more general forecasts 
for longer periods. Prepares streamline charts from charxs of 
plotted wind direction and speed, isobaric analyses of pressure 
and wind systems, frontal analyses arid other weather charts and 
maps as directed. Analyzes series of hourly maps to provide air 
parcel~ti:..e trajectories. Correlated meteorological, data such as 
the height of the temperature inversion with reported concentra- 
tions of air pollutants and prepares charts and diagraras Cvhoving 
interrelations^.ips , Plot5 wind and other meteorological data* 
Conducts research projects as assigned and prepares related 
technical reports* 

Education Training Experience 

Two years of experience in meteorology or training at an 
approved school oi college, or military training in meteorology. 



BEST COeV AVAILABLt fi.hi) a>;i) Aiiiu cui/ruRAh Ciin.ucAi.s - i msim:c.;toii 

i^el: ill! L ion : 

\)ooi^ LiispL'c Li tni and saiaijilnjj work luvcjl.ved in Liic 
eurorcL'Hiunt uf l.a\;H i-uiaLin^; to spray residue, niaim- 
LncLLiro and saLo of coiimu' rc i a 1. foods, i'ort il i:-: ing mater- 
ials, iujurLous inaLorials, porfLlcidos, and ILvostocl; 
_ remcd i es . Lnspcc L;s and sai.i]i 1 os f rosa and d r Lod L'ru i t; 

sU\d vo^^oLal) 1 L'o Co doLc'ralno aMounf of spray residue pre- 
St'uL and maI;os simple tLcraLion LesLs and spray residue 
ai;aly.-.es. inspooL's and samples commereLal feeds, fer- 
L i I i ^ i ma t cr i a Is , Luj ur i ous mater Lais, pes t i cidcs , 
and iU'esLoci^ remedies to insure taaC labeiin^', or 
orandiu^; is Legal, and taat materials conform in strengtii 
and quality to tlie labels and claims made by the manu- 
facturt>rs, dealers, or salesmen. Interviev/s and consults 
v/Lta fariaers and mercnants to determine causes of viola- 
tions and to advise on metaods of avoiding future viola- 
tions and insures that dealers are licensed. Investi- 
gates alleged violations of tiie la\;, collects delinquent 
tonnage reports and license fees. Prepares reports. 

i:!ducation Training Experience 

Completion of 2--year agricultural program at accre- 
dited college or scliool - or tv;o years experience per- 
forming inspecting functions plus college uitii courses 
in ciiemistry, agriculture> plant entomology and fertilizers. 
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grounds: L\K 


i^^SI CQf>y AVAILABLE 


Definition: 

Perfornu-i gnrtloning nnd gcner:ii ^^rountls nialntonancu work 
and supervisay helpers. Plants, cultivates, \/aters and 
sprays ornamental plants, slirubs, liedge.^3 , trees and flowers, 
and propagates cuttini^i^. Plants and cares for iauns and 
maintains plants along liighuays and in semiarid regions. Per- 
forms general grounds maintenance work and prepares and treats 
soils for planting and spades and fertilizes flower beds 
and sets out plants. Determines treatment of olant diseases. 
Establishes program for cultivating, fertilizirg and main- 
tenance. Hay supervise ground maintenance crev; or keep 
greenhouses and other buildings in repair and free from 
diseases and pests. 


Education Training Experience 

Three years of full-time experience in flower gardening and 
general grounds maintenance work or completion of a two- 
year college level. Tnis position can lead to several other 
positions of a supervisory nature. 


ERIC 
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liYl)KOGIlM>llI":H - ASSISTANT 


Dcf In I t ion : 

Collects, computes and tabulateii hydrologLc data and 
records, and performs liydrologic studies. Compiles, and 
tabulates aydrologic data and records , and prepares reports 
and studies . Maintains f i Ics of such data, records , reports 
and s tudies . Plots rainfall in format ion and draws isohyetal 
maps; plots flooded and burned areas on topographic maps fron 
field observations . P re pa res hydrographs indicating reser- 
voir .storage, dam leakage, and underground s/ater levels, 
lia'tes and checks office computations for determining water 
flov/s from records. Measures rainfall. Makes sno\;pack 
measurements, obtains suo\/ samples and inakes related com- 
putations. Makes leakage observations at dams and prepares 
\;ritten reports. Determines cross-sections and profiles of 
streaiiis, caannels, spreading grounds, and canyons for cal- 
culating flows, storage capacity, debris build-up, etc. 
Measures v;ells. May obtain water samples from observation 
\;ells. May perform routine chemical tests of v/ater samples. 
Checks and computes flows, and regulates and routes the flov/ 
of water in spreading grounds. Provides direction to other 
employees. Monitors tne level of insect infestation around 
spreading facilities. 

Education Training I-xperience 

Completion of appropriate training program or 3 years 
experience supplemented by college-level courses in hydraulics, 
hydrograpny, mathematics drafting, ■ technical v/riting, v/ater 
chemis try and pre-engineering 


ERLC 


i-:mgini:i::iii::c; THciiNiCLAN (soil) 


Def livitlon: 

Assists field or off Leo ungitieeriag personnel in performing 
sucn duties as surveying, soii meclianics laboratory testing, 
inspection o£ construction operations, filing records, and 
drafting. Assists engineering personnel in routine non- 
teciinical v/ork as required. May perform various tasks in soils 
mechanics laboratory, such as preparing and processing soil 
specimens, assisting in testing procedures, and taking care 
of laboratory equipment. May assist v/ith minor duties in 
connection v/ith inspection of construction operations, including 
keeping routine records, ilay assist in upkeep of drafting 
room files, drawings and other engineering records, and perform 
minor drafting work. On survey parties, acts as chainman oV 
rodman and assists in accurate measurements of distances. 
Uses stadia or leveling rod selecting proper points for rod 
readings. Sets and marks stakes or monuments required by the 
survey. Clears line of sight for instrument readings and 
measurements. Maintains tools and equipment in good condition. 
May assist chemists in chemical and bacteriological laboratories 
as required, performing routine housekeeping and test solutions. 

Education Training Experience 

Completion of one semester of college drafting, agricul- 
ture, biology, geometry plus six months recent experience. 


ERIC 


79 


risii a:^i) camm ti:c;ii:;[CIan 


Dufiiution: 

PerL'orniiJ and ao.-iiiiLt^ in Llie iiiii)C)rvLf.n on ol* tlie construction, 
.Lns tnilation , and niaLiitonance of. flan Hcroens, ladders, and 
traps and is responsible for the fabrLcatLon, maintenance and 
operation of support equipment and gear for a fiylieries research 
or manageuent progrvan. Assist::; in plantung, organizing and super- 
vising the activities of a fish screen and ladder shop. Super- 
vlsL'.s and assists in the design, construction, installation, 
luaiiitenancc and repair of fisa screens, ladders, traps, and 
s raa 1 1 f 1 o\v nia i n t en an c e d anis . Selects materials, 1 a y s out 
patterns and templates, schedules fish screen check routes, 
supervises and performs stream and lake improvement work. 
Operates various v/ood and metal power tools, supervises and 
performs fish rescue work, supervises and performs the fabri- 
cation of various fisheries research apparatus, gear, and 
special equipment such as nets, sample boxes, pumps and 
v/inches. Operates small boats, fabricates parts for mechan- 
ical screening and fish sampling devices, maintains nets, 
boats and equipment. May assist research personnel on field 
surveys in the collection of data. 

Education Training Experience 

Completion of an appropriate training program plus one year 
of experience in the natural resources field such as parks, 
forestry or fish and wildlife, performing construction and 
maintenance work on liabitat development projects, at least 
one year of this experience must have been as a supervisor 
or leadman. (Additional qualifying general experience may be 
substituted for the required education on a year-f pr-year 
basis . ) 
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TIU:ii CRLW LEA1)>L\N 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


ERIC 


Uef Lalfiou: 

Supervises and aiiJiiisLi:} a Lreo trLmniLug crew in work- of 
trimming, shaping, pruning, topping;, bracing and removing; 
jjtreet and park trees and bu^hetii. Specif ie^^ wliat limbs to 
cut, spec Lai rigging to make, and :io\; trees siiould be removed. 
Personaiiy perform.-; t'ae more difficult or ,sl'.iiled v;ork, suck 
aa cabling and removing diseased, dead or excels limbs or 
brandies. Performs basic tree surgery, operates truck, sprayers, 
sav/s and a variety of other equipment involved in the work and 
is responsible for the maintenance on the job of all such tools 
and equipment . 

Education Training Experience 

Combination substantially equivalent to completion of the 
12th grade. Each year of college majoring in ornamental 
horticulture may be substituted for each year of experience. 
Three years experience in trimming, cultivating and care for 
ornamental and shade trees. Valid California Operator's 
Licens e , 
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MARINE TL'CllNICIAI'l 


Duf Lni t Loii : 

Assists professionals in iiinlcing observations and recording 
cheaiicai and biological data. Takes temperature of the sea 
and air under various conditions and at various v/ater depths. 
Collects and prepares samples of v/ater for chemical analysis. 
Collects and inspects samples of sea life, including micro- 
organisms. Assists in the processing of data from observa- 
tions and research. Operates and calibrates a variety of 
instruments and may dive using a variety of scuba gear. 

Education Training Experience 

A minimum of two years of college in marine technology 
or completion of special training program. 

Diving experience or ability and strong physical condition 
is important. 
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Ac;Riciii;i'Uiu\L TiIcunlcla;^ 


Duf 111 L t Loii : 

Supervises worlvor.-s In 1 Lvostock proiluc tion , crop produc- 
tion or field irrigaLiou work. TrriLns and supervises inmate 
workers in general farming and livestock work and in the 
operation and maintenance ol' farm tools and equipment. Super- 
vises day-to-day maintenance of the hog farm or beef cattle 
herd , including proper feeding , breeding activities , healtli 
care, notcning or branding, preparing animals for shipping, 
and cleaning of stables, corrals, tro\ighs or pens. Super- 
vises irrigation of alfalfa fields and pasture land. Super- 
vises planting, cultivating, weeding, fertilizing, harvesting 
and storing of vegetables or forage crops. Maintains records 
regarding workers, irrigation schedules, identification and 
breeding of livestock, etc. 

Education Training Experience 

Completion of tv/o years in an accredited college v/ith 
specialization in agriculture. Each year's experience in 
general farraing or livestock work, which must have included 
supervision of others, will be accepted for eacii year of 
college. 

Witli more experience in supervision, this position can 
lead to Senior Farm Foreman, 
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COMSCRVATION WARDl'.N 
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Definition: 

Patrols assigned areas to prevent fish and game viola- 
tions. Issues warnings and citation:;, makes arrests, inves- 
tigations and testifies in court. Patrols an assigned area 
by motor venicle, boat, aircraft, horse or on foot. Inspects 
crop damage by wildlife, issues permits for hunting predators. 
Speaks at meetings and explains fish and game laws. Assists 
in wildlife management and performs rescue operations. Super- 
vises hunter safety programs. Investigates reported viola- 
tions, apprehends violators and serves warrants. 

Education Training Experience 

Two years of college with courses in biological sciences, 
fish and v/ildlife management, conservation or police science 
or two years experience in law enforcement work. 


ISA 


paw; iia:;ci:r tiuinhe 


Definition: 

Assists with the routine duties of park operations and 
maintenance and participates in a planned training program 
structured to teach the methods and procedures of park 
operations and maintenance. Assists in the gathering of 
data and the development of recommendations concerning park 
ground utilization and development, plumbing and irrigation 
systems, v/aste disposal methods and techniques, and play- 
ground equipment. Becomes knowledgable of the methods and 
practices of grounds maintenance, installation, maintenance 
and repair of park plumbing and irrigation systems, operation 
of power equipment and hand tools;knows procedures of waste 
control and disposal, techniques employed in soil erosion 
control; methods and practices used in construction, instal- 
lation, and repair of park facilities, structures, and play- 
ground equipment. Needs knowledge of standard terms and condi- 
tions of concessionaire contracts, construction contracts, 
coordinating parks v/ork with County departments. Funda- 
mental knowledge of local flora and fauna, and participates 
in the installation, maintenance and care of such park 
features as exhibits, nature trails, and small zoos; give 
talks to groups and makes speeches. 

Education Training Experience 

Completion of two years college study preferably with 20 
semester units in park management, horticulture, forestry, 
landscape architecture, business management or a closely 
related field. Possession of a valid California Driver's 
License. 

This entry level position can lead to the Ranger position 
with increasing amounts of supervision and responsibility. 
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WATER RESouRClis tl:ciinict.a:j 


DGQnition: 

Does complex non-professional engineering work in any 
phase of water resources programs. Makes inspections for com- 
pliance with plans and specifications of a variety of con- 
struction or maintenance projects such as buildings, bridges, 
roads, './harves, piers, dams, aqueducts, levees, jetties, 
groins, retaining v/alls and similar structures. Makes field 
and laboratory tests on construction materials or water 
samples, assists with foundation and hydraulic investiga- 
tions and makes routine engineering calculations. Assists 
with design work, plans, estimates, reports, and specifica- 
tions. Distributes the water of a stream system or ground 
water basin in accordance with agreements or court orders. 
Installs, calibrates, operates, and maintains water measuring 
devices, makes current meter measurements, computes stream 
flo\;, and rates gauging stations. Participates in snow 
surveys, and in ground water, crop, land use, and irrigated 
area investigations. Prepares reports and memoranda. Acts 
as instrumentman or recorder in a survey party and may use 
unden^ater diving equipment in connection with underwater 
inspection and repair of structures and facilities of the 
State Water Project. 

Education Training Experience 

Two years of college level courses in areas such as agri- 
cultural engineering, pro-engineering and irrigation or com- 
pletion of an appropriate two year program. 
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WKlil) SPPvAYIilR 


Definition : 

Operates an agricultural sprayer to control annual and 
perennial weeds; identifies weeds and determines applicable 
spray remedy; prepares and sprays herbicides; d,rives and 
performs routine maintenance of spray unit and ^pickup 
truck; instructs and directs v/ork of an assistant; informs 
supervisors of quantities and types of sprays needed; 
maintains records of work assignments- 

Education Training Experience 

College level courses in agriculture, chemistry or 
related fields are desirable plus two years of horticultural 
or tree maintenance experience and possession of a valid 
Class 3 California Driver's License and pass a yearly physical 
exam . 
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CHAPTER I 
A SUMMARY 
Background 


In 1972 alone some $83.4 billion was spent in the United States to cover the cost of 
medical care as compared to $38.9 billion in 1965 and $17.3 billion in 1955 ( U.S. News , 
1973). Yet, while the cost of health care was soaring to new peaks, the availability and 
quality of such care was still reportedly below desired levels (NBC, 1972). The urgency 
of the situation, referred to by the popular media as a "health crisis," was evidenced 
by the responses it received from our nation's traditional institutions. Large expenditures, 
« both governmental and private, were made to fund studies on career mobility (Forni, 
1973; Jamison, 1971; Johnson, 1971; The Basic Sciences, 1970; Goldsmith, et a!., 1970; 
Meek, 1970; UCLA, 1970; Wood, 1 970; Gilpatrick, 1 968; Wallenstien, 1968; and Fullerton, 
1966), and a "bewildering array of health bills" appeared before Congress (Radcliff, 1972). 

As all of this unfolded, increased attention was given in educational and nursing literature 
to the concepts of open curriculum, career development, career mobility, career ladders, 
etc., as possible solutions to a portion of the problem. Many of these writers indicated 
that the shortage in health service personnel available and the reluctance of individuals 
to enter training in health occupations could be attributed in part to the "barriers" which 
appeared to be placed in the way of individuals interested in moving up to more responsible 
positions in health service. 

Many educators, a number of training institutions, and professional nursing associations, 
both on the state and national level, began to recognize that it was socially, educationally, 
and economically unsound to require individuals with previous training and/or experience 
in nursing or health-related fields to make a complete new start in order to expand their 
competencies and responsibilities in the health field (Appendix A). Such repetition was 
considered a waste of human resources and inefficient in terms of training time and money. 
While some attempts were being made by educational institutions to solve this problem, 
most were sporadic, informally organized, and depended to a large extent on the initiative 
of teachers and directors of local programs. To further confound the situation, those 
individuals who could benefit from the currently available educational opportunities for 
facilitating career mobility were often unaware of their existence. 

It was in response to these signals from society that the Oklahoma State Department 
of Vocational and Technical Education responded by approving a study of the feasibility 
of "A Health Occupations Career Mobility Program for Oklahoma." The proposal for this 
study, which was suggested and supported by the State Director, was initiated through 
the cooperative efforts of the Health Occupations Education Division, and the Division 
of Research, Planning, and Evaluation, and funded in October, 1972. 
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Purpose 


The purpose of this study, as statod in the original proposal by Dr. William Stevenson, 
Assistant State Director and Head of the Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation, 
was to: 

... develop, ,,a formal, organized, widely-agreed upon, and accepted program for assuring 
the most effective and efficient advancement of persons interested in expanding their 
competencies and responsibilities in health occupations. 

The career mobility feasibility study resulting from this proposal was hopefully a forceful 
step toward establishing such a program. Phase II of the project, assuming its feasibility, 
would be the limited implementation of the program in those institutions which have 
agreed to participate. 

Objectives 


The objectives were: 

(1) To design a career mobility program which might provide the necessary 
arrangements so that individual advancement in the health field may be 
facilitated, and 

(2) To secure administrative agreement on the arrangement necessary to provide 
credit for previous training and experience. 

The accomplishment of these objectives would hopefully result in more adequately trained 
medical support personnel and the use of persons trained in the health field at more 
nearly their maximum capacity. 

Summary 

Insofar as a^ectors of nursing and health-related educational programs contacted in this 
study were concerned, career mobility in Oklahoma was feasible. 

In this study, data were collected: 

(1) via personal interviews, mail questionnaires, and telephone interviews from 67 
directors of baccalaureate through vocatio'nal nursing and health-related programs 
in Oklahoma, 

(2) in meetings with selected leaders in health education, and 

(3) through meeting with the Executive Director of the Oklahoma Board of Nurse 
Registration and Nursing Education and the President of the Oklahoma State 
Nurses Association. 

These data were interfaced: 

(1) with information on currently inipleinented career mobility plans, and 

(2) with policy slaiomcnts published by the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education 

to develop two Proposed Health Occupations Career Mobility Plans. (Appendix B contains 
copies of; the Plans.) 


Plan I, which was mailed to tlie directors of diploma nursing programs, associate 
degree nursing programs and selected collegiate and adult healilvrelated programs, 
was essentially a "credit by examination" approach which proposed the evaluation 
and, where necessary, iho devclopiTicnt of instruments "for assessing student 
qualifications for advanced standing by volunteer program directors or faculty from 
all levels of nursing and health-related programs. 

Plan II , which was mailed to directors of licensed practical nursing and health service 
careers programs, also proposed the evaluation or development of instruments of 
assessment by committees of volunteer program directors and faculty, plus utilization 
of an integrated curriculum in health service careers programs and Area I of the 
licensed practical nursing programs. This integrated curriculum would allow individuals 
who had completed a health service careers program using the curriculum to enter 
a licensed practical nursing program using the same curriculum at the Area II level. 
The proposed curriculum is now being developed. 

Oklahoma program directors have demonstrated their willingness to work cooperatively 
to implement the Proposed Career Mobility Plans by writing letters of commitment to 
the Plans. Letters have been received from: 

36 of the 43 schoo: ■ contacted affirming their interest in participating in the 
implementation phase of this project. 

48 of the 63 program directors to whom the Plans were mailed expressing 
personal commitments to serve on committees or in other ways to evaluate or, 
if necessary, develop instruments for assessing student qualifications for advanced 
standing. 

22 institutions stating they will use these instruments in their programs for the 
purpose of granting advanced standing to qualified individuals. 

32 of the 63 program directors declaring a willingness to communicate to their 
rt dents and interested individuals information on currently available career 
n-jbility opportunities. 

10 of the 18 licensed practical nursing and 14 of the 18 health service careers 
program directors agreeing to implement an integrated curriculum (which is 
currently being written) that will provide health service careers students who 
have studied this curriculum with an opportunity to move directly into Area 

11 of a licensed practical nursing program using the curriculum. 

Further, 21 of the nursing and health-relatecl program directors contacted were found 
to have currently available career mobility plans and, of these, 18 have given written 
permission to describe their plans in a publication to be disseminated to health program 
directors throughout the state. 

Tables I and II provide a summary tabulation of the commitments made by each type 
of program. It should be noted that interest in participation in future phases of this project 
includes representatives of diploma nursing programs, as well as associate degree and 
vocational nursing and health related programs. Further, three baccalaureate programs and 
the Ur.ivcrsity of Oklahoma nioSter's program have cooperated by approving descriptions 
of their currently available plans for career mobility for inclusion in a publication describing 
such opportunities which will be developed as a part of this study. 
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CHAPTER II 


•««L, R5SEARCH DESIGN 

This study was Phase I of a multi-phase program which will hopefully end in a complete 
network of training facilities and advancement arrangements in the State of Oklahoma. 
The first phase consisted of designing a program which would attempt to account for 
the needs of persons trained at all levels of health skills and facilitate their upward mobility, 
and securing in writing the agreement of administrative personnel at all levels which would 
be necessary to implement such a program. The procedures followed in the study closely 
adhered to the original proposal (Appendix C). However, it was found that no two nursing 
or health-related programs in the State were exactly alike. Therefore, a detailed description 
of the requirements at each level of the profession was not economically feasible. It did, 
however, appear that certain commonalities were identifiable. For example, comparison 
of the curriculum requirements with the example nursing curriculum in Assessment of 
Nursing in Oklahoma 1970 (Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education, 
1971) revealed most of the courses listed were covered in each level program though not 
always in the terms designated or under the titles listed. However, all programs prepared 
their students to pass state board or certification examinations and to practice competently 
on a given level. Thus, all graduates of similar programs should possess common 
competencies and skills and each type of program should have common goals which could 
be identified. (Appendix D contains an example of common curriculum requirements 
identified in this study.) 


Selection of Participants 


The sample of participants to be contacted in this study was selected using a purposive 
or judgment technique. This method of selection was felt to be more reliable for the 
purpose of this study than simple random sampling because of prior knowledge about 
the characteristics of the groups making up the population (Green and Tull, 1970; Frazier, 
1972). Expert judgment in selecting the sample was provided by Mrs. Patricia Jamison, 
State Supervisor, Health Occupations Education Division and Project Director; and her 
assistant. Miss Yvonne Bender. 


Methodology 


1. The first step in this study was to communicate with selected leaders in health 
occupations education, via matt questionnaire and personal interview, to determine their 
ideas and upinions on a health occupations career mobility plan. A total of 69 directors 
of nursing and health related programs were contacted--28 via personal interview and 41 
via mail questionnaire. There were three non-respondents on the mail questionnaire. 
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The President of the Oklahoma State Nurses Association and the Executive Director of 
the Oklahonna Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education were personally 
interviewed. (Appendix E contains the list of participants, letters, and questionnaire used 
in this initial facet of the study.) 

2. In addition, a meeting was conducted on November 3 with a selected group of leaders 
in health occupations education for the purpose of describing our study, presenting a 
brief progress report, and obtaining their ideas and opinions on the following questions: 

a. Based on your experience, what features do you think should be included 
in a career mobility plan for Oklahoma? 

b. What factors do you 'see which could aid Oklahoma in establishing a career 
mobility program? 

c. What factors do you see which could serve as barriers in establishing a career 
mobility program in Oklahoma? 

d. How could these barriers be overcome? 

The Delbecq Technique (Delbecq et al., 1971) was utilized in this meeting to obtain answers 
and a ranking of responses to these questions. This technique was found to be very 
successful as a committee decision-making tool. (Appendix F contains the results of this 
meeting and a listing of the individuals who attended.) 

3. Dr. Eleanor G. Knudson, then Dean of the University of Oklahoma College of 
Nursing, on receiving our questionnaire made arrangements to meet with representatives 
of the College of Nursing faculty and staff; Dr. William Stevenson, Assistant State Director; 
Mrs. Patricia Jamison, State Supervisor of the Health Education Division and Project 
Director; and Mrs. Sharon Ward, Project Investigator, all of the Oklahoma State Department 
of Vocational and Technical Education, to discuss the feasibility study. (Appendix G lists 
the^College of Nursing faculty and staff attending and the resulting information) 

4. The data collected in steps one through three was interfaced with current literature 
on career mobility, including recently published statements on this subject by the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education. 

5. Based on this synthesis, two Proposed Health Occupations Career Mobility Plans 
were designed (Appendix B, Plans I and II). 

6. The members of the Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education 
were invited in their January 25-26, 1973 meeting to interpret the current policy of the 
Board relative to advanced standing via Credit by Examination. (Appendix H contains 
the information presented to the Board, the questionnaire used, and the Board's response.) 

7. The Plans were then mailed to the directors cf diploma nursing and associate 
degree and vocational nursing and health-related occupations programs contacted in this 
study for their critique and the written commitment of administrators, directors, boards 
and other individuals needed to implement the Plans. (Appendix I contains copies of the 
letters accompanying the Plans.) 

8. Simultaneously, a copy of Plan I was mailed to Dr. Larry Hayes, Coordinator 
of Academic Research, Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, for the purpose 
of coordinating the Plan resulting from this studv with the Reaents' plan and to obtain 
his critique of the Plan which would involve collegiate-level (associate degree) programs. 
Subsequently, at Dr. Hayes' suggestion, a meeting was scheduled on February 14 with 
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Dr. Dan Hobbs to discuss this subject. The meeting was attended by Dr. Dan Hobbs, 
Dr. Larry Hayes, and Dr. Gerald Williams, representing the Regents and by Mrs. Patricia 
Janiison and Mrs. Sharon Ward of the Oklahoma State Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education. (Appendix J) 

9. Telephone calls were made to all 63 recipients of the Plans beginning one week 
after the Plans were mailed to answer any questions, obtain a "feel" for their reactions 
to the Plans, and to urge prompt return of the Letters of Commitment or a critique 
of the Plans. (Follow-up telephone calls were made on February 19 to all program directors 
who had not responded by that date.) 

10. Descriptions of currently available Career Mobility Plans which were identified 
in this study were mailed to those institutions whic^ had implemented such plans for 
their critique and written permission to publish. (Appendix K) 

11. Final reports were generated. (See Findings and Conclusions) 


The Data Collection Instrument 


In an effort to establish a degree of validity, the questionnaire (Appendix E) developed 
for this study was critiqued by a specialist in instrumentation. Dr. William Frazier, Director 
of the Research Coordinating Unit, and by two specialists in nursing education, Mrs. 
Jamison and Miss Bender, prior to its usage. All three were experienced in communicating 
with directors of occupational programs. 

The instrument was designed to: 

1. Determine the current feasibility of a career mobility program in 
Oklahoma. The responses on the questionnaire lend themselves to analysis 
using a modified "Adoption Process Model" (Miller, 1971; Hull, Frazier, 
and Stevenson, 1969). Tables III and IV provide such an analysis. 
Questions 2 and 3 were analyzed to determine current interest in the 
concept of Career Mobility; questions 4 through 9, to identify individuals 
understanding of the concept; questions 4 and 7, to obtain insight on 
value placed on career mobility by individual program directors (Note: 
a high degree of subjectivity was involved in determining value); questions 
4, 7, 15, 16, and 17, to gain information on personal and individual 
prefftrence for a particular career mobility approach; and questions 13 
and 19, to determine possible personal and organizational commitments 
to the concept. This preliminary analysis helped to reveal the current 
status of program directors in the adoption process, as well as to provide 
insight on the most acceptable approach for career mobility in Oklahoma. 

2. Identify the course content which was believed by program directors to 
be repeated when their students moved from one type of program to 
another (Appendix L). 

3. Isolate for analysis the currently existing "barriers" to career mobility 
as perceived by the participants and elicit their opinions on "how these 
'barriers' can be overcome." This information helped to provide 
cognizance of the real obstacles which must be circumvented if the Plan 
was to be accepted and implemented. (Appendix M) 
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Determine what, if anything, was currently being done in individual 
programs in Oklahoma to facilitate career mobility through advanced 
credit for previous, education or experience. These individualized 
approaches could contain elements which should be included in the Plan 
which will result from this study. (Tables V and VI) 

Identify opinion leaders and possible sources of funding (Appendix N). 

Elicit information on the acceptability and availability of existing 
instruments for assessing student qualifications for advanced standing 
(Appendix 0). 
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TABLE V 

SUMMARY TABULATION OF THE PROGRAMS CONTACTED AND THEIR 
CURRENT STATUS ON CAREER MOBILITY 



NURSING PROGRAMS 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 


LPN 

AD 

DIPLOMA 

B.S. 

M.S. 

Voc. 

AD orCERTlFICATE 

Total No. of Program 
Directors Contacted 

18 

9 

3 

4 

1 

24 

8 

Program Directors 
Contacted Via 
Personal Interview 

4 

6 

3 

4 

1 

7 

3 

Mail Questionnaire 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 

17 

5 

1 

Currently Have an 
Implemented Career 
Mobility Plan 

6 

*4 

2 

2 

0 

2 

*6 

n 

Are Developing or 
Have Plans to Develop 
Means for Granting 
Advanced Standing 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Interested in 
Participating in a 
Career Mobility Model 
Program 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

Have Indicated a 
Willingness to Serve 
On a Committee to 
Develop Means for 
Assessing Student 
Qualifications for 
Advanced Standing 

15 

7 

3 

1 

0 

16 

7 


NOTE: 'So me additional Career Mobility Programs have been implemented since original tabulation 
Included with the plans. 

2Some replication from item above. While some programs have limited Career Mobility Plans 
available, they may also be working on means to expand opportunities for advanced standing. 
"South Oklahoma City Junior College and Northern Oklahoma College have Nursing and Health 
Occupations programs Included in their Plan for Career Mobility. Therefore a total of 20 rather 
than 22 currently implemented Plans exist. 
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CHAPTER III 


FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 1 


Findings 


Related to Features of the Plans 

1. A number of national and state authority organizations in nursing and education 
supported career nnobiiity. 

2. Program directors seemed to take considerable pride in the "individuality" of 
their nursing and health-related programs. 

3. On the baccalaureate leNyel, the program directors were willing to continue with 
their current policies for granting advanced standing but stated they lacked the 
time to make a personal or institutional commitment to a career mobility plan 
developed in this study. 

4. Thirteen of the thirty directors of diploma nursing programs, collegiate nursing 
and health-related programs, and vocational health-related programs contacted 
in this study preferred a credit by examination approach; while six indicated 
a preference for a core curriculum approach; three, a preference for a 
combination approach; and eight, no preference. 

5. Of the thirty-six licensed practical nursing and health service careers program 
directors contacted, ten preferred a core curriculum approach, twelve preferred 
a credit by examination approach; eight, a combination of both approaches; 
and six indicated no preference. 

6. While health occupations educators agreed there were skills and attitudes common 
to most nursing and health-related programs, they indicated there were 
differences in the depth at which various typos of programs cover the content. 

7. There was concern on the part of some nursing program directors over a 
difference in focus from one program to another. (It seemed to this researcher 
that the term philosophy was frequently used as synonymous with focus and 
goals.) 


'Findings of this study relate only to individual and institutional responses during 
the time period of the study. Our conclusions and recommendations, therefore, are based 
on findings as interpreted at the time of this writing. 
O 
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8. There were program directors at all levels who thought both theory and 
performance testing was needed to adequately assess a student's qualifications 
for advanced standing in nursing and health-related fields. 

9. There was hesitancy on the part of some nursing program directors to agree 
to grant credit for courses taught in other programs without extensive validation 
that the material had been mastered. 

10. When asked to identify available instruments for assessing student qualifications 
for advanced standing, few program directors were aware of such instruments 
and of those identified, many were considered "unacceptable." 

11. Channels of information flow between various health occupations programs were 
limited. 

12. Some program directors at each level indicated that committee efforts should 
be utilized to open lines of communication and overcome some of the existing 
barriers. 

13. The Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education required that 
major curriculum changes be approved by the Board (Oklahoma Board of Nurse 
Registration and Nursing Education, 1968). 

14. The Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education indicated 
that the Board approves individual programs. 

15. The Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education by not 
answering the questions included on the questionnaire placed on their agenda 
for the January, 1973, meeting did not fully interpret their policy on credit 
by examination. 

16. Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education policies recommended that 
learning achieved in non-collegiate institutions and through work experience must 
be "evaluated and validated through examinations or proficiency testing by the 
receiving institution" before an individual could receive advanced standing in 
a collegiate program (Oklahoma State Regents, July, 1972). 

17. Our February 14, 1973, meeting with three members of the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education did not result in any comments, suggestions or 
endorsement of Plan I. It was learned that any statement regarding the Plan 
should originate in discussions between the State Director of the Oklahoma State 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education and the Chancellor for the 
Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. 

18. The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education were conducting research 
on Nursing Education in Oklahoma for the purpose of developing A State Plan 
for College Level Programs. A state plan for all nursing education in Oklahoma 
would include articulation. Dr. Hobbs in the February 14 meeting asked Mrs. 
Jamison if she "would be interested in the articulation aspect-in participating 
along with some directors of vocational nursing programs in sitting down and 
visiting about this aspect." Mrs. Jamison agreed. 
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Related to Currently Available Career Mobility Plans 


19. Two baccalaureate level nursing progranns in Oklahoma, Tulsa University and 
the University of Oklahoma, had career mobility plans which allowed individuals 
with previous nursing and/or health-related education or experience to seek 
advanced standing in nursing courses. 

20. The advanced standing policy of the Central State University College of Nursing 
allowed advanced standing only in academic courses. 

21. Twenty-one nursing and health-related programs in Oklahoma which had formal 
policies for granting advanced standing to qualified Students with previous nursing 
or health-related education or experience were identified in this study. 

22. Eight programs had been identified in this study which were developing or had 
plans to develop means for granting advanced standing to individuals with 
previous nursing or health-related education or experience. 

23. Of the sixty-three program directors to whom the Plans were mailed, thirty-two 
made written commitments to use a publication describing implemented career 
mobility plans to inform their students and interested individuals of available 
opportunities for receiving advanced standing in nursing or health-related 
programs. 

24. Eighteen of the twenty-one implemented career mobility programs in Oklahoma 
which were identified in this study have granted permission to describe their 
available plans in a publication (Table VII). 

Related to Feasibility 


25. Ten of the eighteen licensed practical nursing program directors and fourteen 
of the eighteen health service careers program directors contacted in this study 
were interested in "participating" in the implementation phase of a career 
mobility model program using the curriculum currently being revised for Area 
I. This would allow individuals who had completed a health service careers 
program utilizing the revised Area I curriculum to enter a licensed practical 
nursing program utilizing the same curriculum at the Area II level. 

26. Of the sixty-three program directors to whom the Plans were mailed, sixteen 
health service careers, five vocational health Mpations, fifteen licensed practical 
nursing, ten associate degree nursing and health occupations and two diploma 
nursing program directors had made written commitments to serve on a 
committee to assess or develop means for granting advanced standing to students 
with previous nursing or health-related education or experience. 

27. Of the forty-three institutions contacted in this study, twenty-two had agreed 
to utilize the proposed instruments developed in Phase II of this project in their 
nursing or health-related programs to grant advanced standing to individuals with 
previous nursing or health-related education or experience. 

28. Ten program directors had not made written commitments to the Plans. 
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TABLE VII 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS CAREER MOBILITY PROGRAMS 
IN OKLAHOMA WHICH WERE IDENTIFIED IN 
THIS STUDY 


PROGRAM 


PERMISSION TO PUBLISH 


Graduate Program 

University of Oklahoma College of Nursing 

Baccalaureate Programs ^ 

University of Oklahoma College of Nursing 

University of Tulsa College of Nursing 

Central State University College of Nursing 

University of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center 

Certificate and Diploma Programs 

University of Oklahoma Respiratory Therapy Program 
Hillcrest Diploma Nursing Program 
St. John's Diploma Nursing Program 

Associate Degree Programs 

Bacone College (Nursing) 

Connors Jr. College (Med. Lab, Tech.) 

Tulsa Jr. College (Nursing and Health Occupations) 

Oscar Rose Jr. College (Health Occupations) 

Northern Okla. College (Nursing and Health 

Occupations) 
South Oklahoma City Jr. College (Health 

Occupations) 

Practical Nursing and Vocational Health Related Programs 

Northeastern Oklahoma A&M College 
Kiamichi Area Vocational and Technical School 
Oklahoma City Vocational School of Practical Nursing 
Indian Capital Area Vocational-Techr^cal School 
Great Plains Area Vocational-Technical School 
Clinton Vocational School of Practical Nursing 
Oklahoma City Skills Center 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No Response 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
iNo 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Program Closing 
Yes 


'The Career Mobility Plan- at Oscar Rose Junior College varies with each health lelated 
program. For additional information contact Lloyd Hill, Chairman, Health Occupations. 
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Other Important Considerations 


29. Career mobility was a popular concept in nursing and health-related professional 
journals. 

30. Program directois at all levels emphasized that current demands on their schedules 
left little time to develop means for assessing student qualifications for advanced 
standing. 

31. Protocol in dealing with the Oklahoma State Rpgents for Higher Education 
required communications from the State Director of the Oklahoma State 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education with the Chancellor. 

32. Protocol in dealing with the Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing 
Education was to first contact the Executive Director. 

33. Comparison of data in Table III and IV with Tables I and II indicated some 
program directors made greater commitments than they originally indicated while 
others made lesser commitments. 

34. All three program directors who did not respond to the initial questionnaire 
wrote letters expressing a degree of commitment to the Plans. 

35. It seemed to this researcher some program directors desired to employ more 
stringent screening standards for individuals seeking advanced standing in their 
programs than from initial beginning applicants. 

36. In the opinion of this investigator, some program directors had a greater concern 
with preparing students to pass State Boards than with meeting the other 
educational objectives of the program. Extensivr subjective screening was utilized 
in most programs. 

37. It further seemed to this researcher that licensed practical nursing program 
directors felt they must be more accountable to the Board of Nurse Registration 
and Nursing Education than did associate degree, diploma, and baccalaureate 
program directors. 

38. Only two of the letters of commitment received from collegiate level programs 
stipulated that usage of the instruments developed would be contingent upon 
"Regents" approval. 


Conclusions 


Related to Features of the Plans 


1. The supporting statements given by state authority organizations relative to career 
mobility helped substantiate the need for career mobility and should be included 
in the Plans. 
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2. A plan for career mobility should allow for flexibility and should not be so 
detailed that it could be interpreted as threatening to "local" control. 

3^ Personal or institutional participation by baccalaureate programs in a career 
mobility plan developed in this study seems unlikely. 

4. A plan for facilitating the mobility of individuals with previous non-collegiate 
education or experience into collegiate programs should utilize a "credit by 
examination" approach. 

5. The plan for career mobility in vocational licensed practical nursing and health 
service careers programs should contain elements of both the "core curriculum" 
and "credit by examination" approaches. 

6. Ideally a plan for career mobility should allow a student to challenge modules 
of course content and should offer open entry and exit. South Oklahoma City 
Junior College is the only program in the State which at the time of this writing 
had such a plan and they indicated an interest in participating in the implementa- 
tion phase of this study. 

7. Common behavioral objectives and goals should be identified for all modules 
within a course and used as a basis for developing instruments of assessment. 

8. The instruments for evaluating a student's qualifications for advanced standing 
developed or assessed as a result of this study should include provisions for 
testing both theory and performance. 

9. Initially, some licensed practical nursing program directors may want to 
individually evaluate students desiring to enter Area II from a "participating" 
health services careers program. 

10. Since few acceptable instruments appeared to be available for assessing student 
qualifications for advanced standing, the Plans should include provisions for 
assessing or developing instruments. 

11. * There was a need for improved communication flow between various levels of 

health occupations education. 

12. The Plans should provide individual program directors and/or instructors with 
an opportunity to participate in future phases of this project so that those 
implementing the plan will have an input in the development stages. 

13. The Plans should include committee participation in future phases of this project. 

14. The Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education, by policy , 
had not made any type of statement which could be interpreted as an 
endorsement of a state plan but stated "as faculty in the separate schools of 
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nursing develop plans for acceleration or career mobility and encounter 
difficulties related to specific criteria, they are encouraged to consult with the 
Board/' 

15. The Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education had not made 
a formal statement regarding their jurisdiction in the realm of credit by 
examination but stated "the degree of usage by schools is determined by the 
educational objectives of the programs and the readiness of the faculty to 
institute'-suqh plans." 

16. A plan for direct transfer of credits from vocational programs to collegiate 
programs does rrot seem feasible at this time since vocational programs do not 
offer collegiate leyel credits. 

The initial plans for articulation of curriculum between the levels of practice 
should be confined within occupational areas. 

18. Open communications appeared necessary between organizations with primary 
responsibility for collegiate programs and those with primary responsibility for 
vocational programs and would require strict observation of protocol to maintain. 


Related to Currently Available Career Mobility Plans 


19. A number of program directors in Oklahoma were sufficiently interested in career 
mobility to take a personal initiative in providing opportunities for individuals 
interested in expanding their competencies and skills to move up to the career 
ladder. 


Related to Feasiblity 


20. It is feasible to implement an • integrated curriculum approach on a "model 
program" basis in Oklahoma. 

21. It is feasible to assess and/or develop instruments for evaluating student 
qualifications for advanced standing as outlined in . Plans I and II. 

22. It is realistic to expect that exams developed oi assessed according to Plans 
I and II will be utilized by program directors for the purpose of facilitating 
career mobility. 


Other Important Considerations 


23. For maximum cooperation to be achieved between State agencies and boards, 
channels of communication should be less stringent. 

24. At the time of this writing, ,it appeared Individual screening would continue 
to be a means of assessment employed by nursing and health-related program 
directo rs. 
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25. In some cases, it appeared that the sub-goal or objective of passing state boards 
had taken precedence over offering students career development opportunities. 

26. There appeared to be a need to discuss the concept of subjective screening with 
program directors and increase their awareness of the functions and dysfunctions 
of such subjectivity. 


Recommendations 


SINCE 

forty-eight individual nursing and health-related program directors have made 
written commitments to serve on committees to evaluate, and where necessary, 
develop advanced standing theory and performance tests for facilitating career 
mobility of individuals with previous nursing and health-related education or 
experience as outlined in Plans I and II ; 

twenty-two institutions have agreed to utilize these instruments in their programs 
for granting advanced standing to qualified individuals; and 

a total of twenty-four licensed practical nursing and health service careers 
program directors have agreed to implement an integrated curriculum asoutlined 
in Plan II ; 

IT IS RECOMMENDED 

1. That preparations be made to move into Phase II of this project by: 

a. determining the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education approval 
requirements for implementing Plan I. 

b. surveying students and individuals working in health occupations to 
determine if they are interested in career mobility. 

c. employing an individual knowledgeable in instrument evaluation and 
development as well as health and health-related occupations to carry out 
Phase II. 

d. informing program directors (who have indicated a willingness to participate 
in future phases of this study) as soon as possible of the Plans for Phase 
II and keeping them informed through periodic progress reports throughout 
this second phase. 

e. completing, as soon as possible, the revision of the articulated curriculum 
for Area I of the licensed practical nursing program. 

f. providing program directors with a clarification of the rules and regulations 
of the Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education as 
they apply to the Plans. 

2. A discussion of the functions and dysfunctions of subjective screening, as well 
as the areas in which the Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing 
Education has authority, be included in one of the future inservice-training 
sessions. 
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STATEMENTS FROM NATIONAL AND STATE AUTHORITY ORGANIZATIONS 


SUPPORTING CAREER MOBILITY 


National Organizations 

In February, 1972, the Board of Directors, National League for Nursing (1972) 
re-olved: 

Nursing Education should provide for student mobility according to the 
individual's ability, changing career goals and changing aspirations. The 
Board recognizes the potential of mobility from other health related fields. 

A similar resolution was adopted by the National *?tudent Nurses' Association in 1969 
at their meeting in Detroit: 

In order to insure the maximum utilization of manpower, let it be resolved 
that the National Student Nurses' Association support the concept of 
vertical mobility and be it further resolved that the National Student Nurses* 
Association support the development and demonstration of nursing 
education programs which recognize the individual's previously acquired 
education, skills, life experiences, and provide flexible program patterns 
which the individual may enter at his level of achievement. (Katzell, 1970) 


State Organizations 

In Oklahoma Higher Education--A Plan for the '70s , the Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education (1971) recommended: 

Institutions should be sensitive to the need for instructional and educational 
innovations in the preparation of institutional master plans for the decade 
of the 1970s. In an effort to meet the needs of students and Oklahoma 
citizens for higher education in the decade ahead, Oklahoma colleges and 
universities should carefully consider such approaches as individualized 
instruction, advanced standing and challenge examinations, cooperative 
education, extramural degrees, joint degree programs, new calendar 
approaches, televised instruction, and other promising avenues to improve 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

The development of greater flexibility in teaching and learning through the 
use of such devices as individualized study, external degrees, televised 
instruction, and cooperative education will inevitably give rise to the need 
for evaluation of what students have learned apart from participation in 
formal classroom study. Therefore, institutions should give immediate 
attention to the development of standards and criteria by which to measure 
student learning acquired apart from the academic setting and to allow for 
the awarding of appropriate credit for such learning. ..In practical terms the 
adoption of such a concept would mean that students would no longer 
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be required automatically to sit through eight semesters of three-hour classes 
until enough hours have been accumulated to graduate. Rather, graduation 
would be dependent upon the achievement of predetermined standards and 
objectives established by the faculty, regardless of where or when such 
learning may have occurred. 

Formal transfer policies should be developed by 1973 to assure that a 
graduate ot a public two-year college in Oklahoma who has successfully 
completed the general education requirements for the associate degree will 
be eligible to transfer his work to a four-year college or university without 
the necessity of completing additional lower-division general education 
courses. 

In October, 1972, the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
funded a study to determine if Career Mobility in Health Occupations is feasible in 
Oklahoma. In the proposal for this study Dr. Bill Stevenson, Assistant State Director, 
wrote: 

The critical situation in health manpower needs makes it imperative that 
we take the best of what we know about training people for health 
occupations, the most efficient of the experimental attempts at facilitating 
upward mobility and develop from these a formal, organized, widely-agreed 
upon, and accepted program for assuring the most effective and efficient 
advancement of persons interested in expanding their competencies and their 
responsibilities in the health area. 

The Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education recommended 
in the Assessment of Nursing in Oklahoma 197G : 

...That faculties in all types of nursing education programs review their 
admission and placement procedures in consideration of the statements on 
"open curriculum," and "vertical mobility," as one means of increasing the 
effectiveness of each program in evaluating the individuality of potential 
students and in improving the quality of nursing services available. 


Appendix B 
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PLAN I 


A PROPOSED HEALTH OCCUPATIONS CAREER MOBILITY PLAN 

FOR OKLAHOMA 

In published statements and actions during the past two to three years, a number 
of state boards and departments have recognized a need to reassess current in5':itutional 
policies for granting advanced standing to individuals with previous learning and experience. 

The Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education recommended 
in the Assessment of Nursing in Oklahoma 1970 : 

.... That faculties in all types of nursing education programs review their 
admission and placement procedures in consideration of the statements on 
"open curriculum," and "vertical mobility," as one means of increasing the 
effectiveness of each program in evaluating the individuality of potential stu- 
dents and in improving the quality of nursing services available, (page 110) 

In their Oklahoma Higher Education--A Plan for the '70s , the Oklahoma State Regents 

for Higher Education (1971) recommended: 

Institutions should be sensitive to the need for instructional and educational 
innovations in the preparation of institutional master plans for the decade 
of the 1970s. In an effort to meet the needs of students and Oklahoma 
citizens for higher education in the decade ahead, Oklahoma colleges and 
universities should carefully consider such approaches as individualized 
instruction, advanced standing and challenge examinations, cooperative 
education, extramural degrees, joint degree programs, new calendar 
approaches, televised instruction, and other promising avenues to improve 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

The development of greater flexibility in teaching and learning through the 
use of such devices as individualized study, external degrees, televised 
instruction, and cooper?^tive education will inevitably give rise to the need 
for evaluation of what students have learned apart from participation in 
formal classroom study. Therefore, institutions should give immediate 
attention to the development of standards and criteria by which to measure 
student learning acquired apart from the academic setting and to allow for 
the awarding of appropriate credit for such learning. ..In practical terms the 
adoption of such a concept would mean that students would no longer 
be required automatically to sit through eight semesters of three-hour classes 
until enough hours have been accumulated to graduate. Rather, graduation 
would be dependent upon the achievement of predetermined standards and 
objectives established by the faculty, regardless of where or when such 
learning may have occurred. 
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Formal transfer policies should be developed by 1973 to assure that a 
graduate of a public two-year college in Oklahoma who has successfully 
completed the general education requirements for the associate degree will 
be eligible to transfer his work to a four-year college or university without 
the necessity of completing additional lower-division general education 
courses. 

In October, 1972, the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
funded a study to determine if Career Mobility in Health Occupations is feasible in 
Oklahoma. In the proposal for this study, Dr. Bill Stevenson, Assistant State Director, 
wrote: 

The critical situation in health manpower needs makes it imperative that 
we take the best of what we know about training people for health 
occupations, the most efficient of the experimental attempts at facilitating 
upward mobility and develop from these a formal, organized, widely-agreed 
upon, and accepted program for assuring the most effective and efficient 
advancement of persons inte^rested in expanding their competencies and their 
responsibilities in the health area. 

In this study, 28 program directors in nursing and health-related educational programs 
were personally interviewed and 39 were contacted via mail questionnaire for their opinions 
and ideas on "career mobility." Based on the results of this study, it would appear that 
"the time is ripe for action" on career mobility. Our findings, see Table I, indicate that 
16 nursing and health-related programs have implemented Career Mobility Plans, an 
additional 16 are developing or have plans to develop methods for granting advanced 
standing and 23 are interested in participating in a Career Mobility Model Program. Based 
on the input of 67 nursing and health-related program directors and current literature 
on national career mobility plans, the following Plan is submitted for your approval. 


The Plan 

While collegiate level programs can currently accept comparable transfer credits for 
students moving from one accredited college program to another, based on an evaluation 
of course descriptions and the student's transcript, the "'♦landards of Education Relating 
to Advanced Standing Credit" policy statement by the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education (July, 1972) recommends: 

Work taken at proprietary schools, secondary vocational-technical schools, 
institutions offering clock-hour work, and other non-collegiate institutions 
must be evaluated and validated through examination or proficiency testing 
by the receiving institution. The name of the sending institution (proprietary 
school, secondary vocational-technical school, clock-hour school) shall not 
appear on the transcript of the awarciing institution. 
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Recommended methods for evaluating students' previous learning 
experiences for awarding of advanced standing credit are: 

a. Institutionally prepared examinations, including performance testing. 

" b. -Standardized national tests especially designed for establishment of 
credit.... 

c. Recognition of military service experiences. ..upon the basis of criteria 
and recommendations contained in the publication of the American 
Council on Education especially designed for that purpose. 

The amount of advanced standing credit which may be awarded shall not 
exceed one-half of the total semester hours required at the lower-division 
level, and not more than one-half of the total semester hours required at the 
upper-division level. 

Yet, in many health occupation areas standardized tests for assessing student 
qualifications for advanced standing do not exist and those which have been developed 
for nursing are in many instances viewed inadequate by program directors. Therefore, 
provisions must be made to evaluate or develop adequate testing instruments. 

A total of 18 of the 25 directors of professional nursing and health-related programs, 
and 31 of the 42 directors of vocational nursing and health-related programs contacted 
in this study have indicated a willingness either in personal interviews or via mail 
questionnaire to serve on committees or in other ways to assess instruments for evaluating 
student qualifications for advanced standing. It is proposed that these individuals convene 
for the purpose of developing, or in cases where such instruments are availa*^)le, evaluating, 
achievement tests to assess previous experience and/or non-collegiate training. 

Development or evaluation of instruments with the assistance of volunteers from a 
number of nursing and health-related programs will allow for the pooling of judgment 
of many competent teachers and testing specialists (Garrett, 1959). The resulting 
instrument(s) will be based on a diversity of experience and an analysis of a wide range 
of textbooks, courses of study and numerous sets of exams, thus offering a much broader 
base for acceptability. Further, by utilizing a standard test in a number of programs across 
the state, norms for the participating population can be established. 

A recurring concern of many program directors was that the "individuality of each 
program be respected." Examination of curricula at both the vocational and professional 
level revealed that no two programs were exactly alike. However, close scrutiny yielded 
many basic similarities. Further, all were found to have the common goal of preparing 
individuals to successfully pass state board or certification exams and to practice 
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competently on a technical or professional level. Thus, all graduates of sinnilar progranns 
possess comnnon competencies and skills and each type of program has common goals 
which can be identified. (See Appendix A for Identification of Some of the Nursing 
Commonalities published by the Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing 
Education in Assessment of Nursing in Oklahoma 1970 ), It would seem, therefore, while 
approaches to content within each educational setting may differ, common behavioral 
objectives are identifiable. 

An initial step in developing or evaluating instrument(s) of assessment would be to 
delineate those programs which train nurses from those which train for other health 
occupations. Further delineation will be needed by health occupation specialty. 

Then, currently existing instrument(s) will be examined and evaluated. Preferably 
agreement can be reached on already existing instrument(s). However, should it be necessary 
to develop instrument(s), the following steps, among others, are proposed: 

(1) Subject areas in which exams are needed will be identified. 

(2) Within each subject area, basic sub-areas (modules) of content which must be 
mastered in order to practice proficiently will be identified. The amount of 
classroom time spent in each module will be estimated. Based on these estimates, 
precentage weights will be assigned to each module. 

(3) Behavioral objectives can then be developed for each module of content. 

(4) Portions of content which require paper and pencil assessment will be identified. 

(5) Portions of content which require performance evaluation will be specified. 

(6) Finally, both theory and performance tests will be developed to measure the 
behavioral objectives identified in step 3. The percentage of time spent in each 
sub-area of content will be considered in arriving at the number of questions 
for each module. 

Validity and reliability will be established based on traditionally accepted methods. 
Committee decisions will be made concerning the minimum passing grade requirements 
on the instrument(s), provisions for standardization and periodic updating of the 
instrument(s), procedures for feedback, and evaluation. 

A number of Career Mobility Plans are currently implemented in Oklahoma. However, 
in many instances, the individuals who could profit from these opportunities for career 
mobility are unaware of their existence. One function of this plan is to operationalize 
means for providing information on currently operating plans for granting advanced 
standifig to individuals with previous nursing or health-related experience. 
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The currently operating Career Mobility Plans which were identified in this study 
will be described; sent to the implementing institution for their critique, comments and 
approving signature; and published in a report to be distributed to those institutions 
interested in receiving a copy. 
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PLAN II 

A PROPOSED HEALTH OCCUPATIONS CAREER MOBILITY PLAN 


In published statements and actions during the past two to three years, a nunnber 
of state boards and departments have recognized a need to reassess current institutional 
policies for granting advanced standing to individuals with previous learning and experience. 

The Oklahoma Board of Nursing Registration and Nursing Education recommended 
in the Assessment of Nursing in Oklahoma 1970 : 

. . . .That faculties in all types of nursing education programs review 
their admission and placement procedures in consideration of the 
statements on "open curriculum," and "vertical mobility," as one 
means of increasing the effectiveness of each program in evaluating 
the individuality of potential students and in improving the quality 
of nursing services available, (page 110) 

' In their Oklahoma Higher Education-A Plan for the '70s , the Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education (1971) recommended: 

Institutions should be sensitive to the need for instructional and 
educational innovations in the preparation of institutional master plans 
for the decade of the 1970s. In an effort to meet the needs of students 
and Oklahoma citizens for higher education in the decade ahead, 
Oklahoma colleges and universities should carefully consider such 
approaches as individualized instruction, advanced standing and 
challenge examinations, cooperative education, extramural degrees, 
joint degree programs, new calendar ap proaches, televised instruction, 
and other promising avenues to improve efficiency and effectiveness, 
(page 4) 

Formal transfer policies should be developed by 1973 to assure that 
a graduate of a public two-year college in Oklahoma who has 
successfully completed the general education requirements for the 
associate degree will be eligible to transfer his work to a four-year 
college or university without the necessity of completing additional 
lower-division general education courses, (page 23) 

In October, 1972, the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
funded a study to determine if Career Mobility in Health Occupations is feasible in 
Oklahoma. In the proposal for this study. Dr. Bill Stevenson, Assistant State Director, 
wrote: 


The critical situation in health manpower needs makes it imperative 
that we take the best of what we know about training people for 
health occupations, the most efficient of the experimental attempts 
at facilitating upward mobility and develop from these a formal, 
organized, widely-agreed upon, and accepted program for assuring the 
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most effective and efficient advancement of persons interested in 
expanding their competencies and their responsibilities in the health 
area. 

In this feasibility study, 28 program directors in nursing and health-related educational 
programs were personally interviewed and 39 were contacted via mail questionnaire for 
their opinions and ideas on "career mobility." Based ^on the results of this study, it would 
appear that there is considerable interest in career mobility in Oklahoma. Our findings, 
see Table I, indicate -nat 16 nursing and health-related programs have implemented career 
mobility plans, an additional 16 are developing or have plans to develop methods for 
granting advanced standing and 23 are interested in participating in a career mobility model 
program. Based on the input of 67 nursing and health-related program directors and current 
literature on national career mobility plans, the following Plan is submitted for your 
approval. 

THE PLAN 

To Facilitate Career Mobility in Nursing and Health-Related Programs 
APPROACH l-PROGRAMS 

While current Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education policies do not at this 
time provide for planning curriculum for the entire program from Nursing Assistant through 
the Baccalaureate Degree with "peel off" levels for each job entry accomplishment, it 
is possible through cooperative effort of the program directors and instructors in Vocational 
Health Occupations Education to establish planned articulation which will allow the Nursing 
Assistant to move into a Licensed Practical Nursing Program without needless repetition 
of content which has already been mastered. 

Today a Nursing Assistant certificate is not one-third of a Licensed Practical Nursing 
Program-but it could be. A Licensed Practical Nursing Program is not the first year of 
an Associate Degree Nursing Program-but it could be. An Associate Degree in Nursing 
is not one-half of a Baccalaureate Degree in Nursing-but it could be. These possibilities 
can come about through planned articulation between levels of nursing career education 
( Colorado Nurse , July, 1972). 

Currently, a priority for the Health Occupations Education Division is the review 
and integration of Health Occupations Nursing Programs curricula with the idea of 
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facilitating mobility. The first phase was to identify appropriate content in Area I of 
the Practical Nursing Program. This content was identified by a volunteer review committee 
and the first draft of this revision was mailed to you for comments and review on November 
17. The committee will be reworking the draft according to your suggestions. 

It is proposed that the approved revision of Area I be adopted by all participating 
Licensed Practical Nursing Programs and be utilized as the new revised curricula for Nursing 
Assistant Programs. This would allow individuals who have completed the upgraded Nursing 
Assistant Program desiring to continue their training in a participating Licensed Practical 
Nursing Program to move directly into Area II of the Practical Nursing Program. 

This proposed plan would allow individuals who have already shown a commitment 
to the nursing profession to expand their competencies. Further, it would allow more 
efficient utilization of botK' training time and money. 
APPROACH II--ASSESSMENT 

Many authority organizations such as those previously quoted, as well as educators, 
employers and employees in health occupations, and laymen have in recent years recognized 
that mastery of knowledges and skills may be gained in a variety of ways-including formal 
learning in collegiate and non-collegiate institutions as well as informal learning apart from 
participating in formal classroom study. 

Yet, in many health occupations areas, few acceptable standardized instruments exist 
which may be used by formal educational institutions to assess informal learning and by 
collegiate programs to assess learning obtained in non-collegiate programs. Therefore, 
provisions must be made to evaluate and/or develop adequate and widely-accepted testing, 
instruments. 

Findings of this research study indicate that 31 of the 42 Directors of Vocational 
Nursing and Health-Related Programs contacted were willing to work on committees to 
develop means for assessing student qualifications for advanced standing. It is proposed* 
that these individuals meet with the representatives of college-level Nursing and 
Health-Related Programs who have also volunteered to serve on committees for the purpose 
of developing or, in cases where such exams are available, evaluating, achievement tests 
to assess previous experience and non-col!egiate training. 

Development or evaluation of exams through these committees would allow for the 
pooling of judgment of many competent teachers and testing specialists (Garrett, 1959). 
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The resulting exam(s) would be based on a diversity of experience and an analysis of 
a wide range of textbooks, various courses of study and numerous sets of exams, thus 
offering a much broader content base for acceptability. Further, by utilizing a standard 
test in a number of programs across the state, norms for the participating population 
can be established. 

A recurring concern of many program directors was that the "individuality of each 
program be respected." Examination of curriculums at both the vocational and professional 
level revealed that no two programs were exactly alike. However, close scrutiny yielded 
many basic similarities. Further, all were found to have the common goal of preparing 
individuals to successfully pass state board or certification exams and to practice 
competently on a technical or professional level. Thus, all graduates of similar programs 
possess comrnon competencies and skills and each type of program has common goals 
which are identifiable. (See Appendix A for Identification of the Nursing Commonalities 
published by the Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education in 
Assessment of Nursing in Oklahoma 1970. ) Therefore, it would seem, while approaches 
to content within each educational setting may differ, common behavioral objectives are 
identifiable. 

,An initial step in developing or evaluating challenge exams would be to delineate 
those programs which train nurses from those which train for other health occupations. 
Further delineation will be needed by health occupation specialty. Then currently existing 
instruments will be examined and evaluated. Preferably agreement can be reached on an 
already existing instrument. However, should it be necessary to develop an instrument, 
the following steps are proposed: 

(1) Subject areas in which exams are needed will be identified. 

(2) Within each subject area, basic sub-areas (modules) of content which must 
be mastered in order to practice proficiently will be identified. The amount 
of classroom time spent in each area \ ill be estimated. Based on these 
estimates, percentage weights will be assigned to each area. 

(3) Behavioral objectives can then be developed for each sub-area (module) of 
content. 

(4) Portions of content which require paper and pencil assessment will be 
identified. 
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(5) Portions of content which require performance evaluation will be specified. 

(6) Finally, both theory and performance tests will be developed to measure the 
behavioral objectives identified in step 3. The percentage of time spent in 
each sub-area of content will be considered in arriving at the number of 
questions for each module. 

Validity and reliability will be established based on traditionally accepted methods. 
Committee decisions would be made concerning minimum passing grade requirements, 
provisions for standardization and updating, and procedures for feedback and evaluation. 
INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 

A number of Career Mobility Plans are currently implemented in Oklahoma. However, 
often individuals who could benefit from career mobility opportunities are unaware of 
their existence. One function of this plan is to operationalize means for providing 
information on currently operating plans for granting advanced standing to individuals 
with previous nursing or health-related experience. 

The currently operating Career Mobility Programs which were identified in this study 
will be described; sent to the implementing institutions for their critique, comments and 
approving signature; and published in a report to be distributed to those institutions 
interested in receiving a copy. 
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TABLE I 

SUMMARY TABULATION OF THE PROGRAMS CONTACTED AND THEIR 
CURRENT STATUS ON CAREER MOBILITY 


NURSING PROGRAMS 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS PROGRAMS 


LPN 

AD 

DIPLOMA 

B.S. 

M.S. 

Voc. 

AD or CERTIFICATE 

Total No. of Program 
Directors Contacted 

18 

9 

3 

4 

1 

24 

8 

Program Directors 
Contartpri Via 
Personal Interview 

4 

6 

3 

4 

1 

7 

3 

Mail Questionnaire 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 

17 

5 

Currently Have an 
implemented Career 
Mobility Plan 

6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

3 

Are Developing or 
Have Plans to Develop 
A Plan for Mobility 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Interested in 
Participating in a 
Career Mobility Model 
Program 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

Have Indicated a 
Willingness to Serve 
On a Committee to 
Develop Means for 
Assessing Student 
Qualifications for 
Advanced Standing 

15 

7 

3 

1 

0 

16 

7 
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^REQUIREMENTS IN NURSH 
EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICAL NURSE 

1. 10th grade or equivalent as 
determined by the State Department 
of Education. 

2. Successful completion of approved 
nursing curriculum (12 months--245 
instructional days.) 

3. Standard score of 350 on state board 
examination for practical nurses. 


HOSPITAL DIPLOMA 

1. Has completed an approved high 
school course of study or the 
equivalent thereof as determined by 
the State Department of Education. 

2. Successful completion of an approved 
nursing curriculum (minimum 27 
months.) 

3. Standard score of at least 350 in each 
subject on the state board 
examination for registr^red nurses. 


G EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
PREPARATION 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 

1. Has completed an approved high 
school course of study or the 
equivalf^nt thereof as determined by 
the State Department of Education. 

2. Successful completion of a basic 
curriculum of an approved nursing 
school, (minimum 68 hours-more 
may be required in some colleges.) 

3. Standard score of at least 350 in each 
subject on the state board 
examination for registered nurses. 

BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 

1. Has completed an approved high 
school course of study or the 
equivalent thereof as determined by 
the State Department of Education. 

2. Successful completion of a basic 
professional curriculum of an 
approved school of nursing. (4 to 5 
years in college or university.) 

3. Standard score of at least 350 in each 
subject on the state board 
examination for registered nurses. 


* From: Oklahoma Board oV Nurse Registration and Nursing Education. Assessment of 
Nursing in Oklahoma in 1970: Source Book, 1971. 
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CURRICULUM 


Curriculum Plan reflects the purpose and philosophy of the school and provides for the 
achievement of the program objectives. Non-nursing courses may be taught by non-nurses. 
Clinical Nursing courses are taught by nurses and consist of both classroom instructions 
and patient care experiences. 


PRACTICAL NURSE 

1. Fundamentals of Practical Nursing. 
Courses which provide a foundation 
for nursing care. 

2. Clinical experience in: nursing 
mothers and babies, nursing children, 
nursing medical and surgical patients. 

3. Technic-centered, but lacks scope and 
depth in nursing. 


ASSOCIATE DEGREE 

1. General education constitutes about 
one-half of 2-year college curriculum. 

2. Nursing content grouped into broad 
areas of biological - physical - social 
- sciences throughout two years. 

3. Clinical experience in: medical- 
surgical nursing, maternal-child nurs- 
ing, psychiatric nursing. 
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Education-centered, but lacks scope 
and depth in nursing. 

BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 


1. Essentials of curriculum-biological and 
physical science, behavioral science, 
nursing science. 

2. Clinical experience in: medical- 
surgical nursing, maternal-child nurs- 
ing, mental health nursing. 


3. Technic-centered. 


1. A basic liberal education. 

2. Biological - physical - social sciences 
and humanities are foundation 
prerequisite to teaching nursing 
courses. 

3. Patient care experience in: 
medical-surgical nursing, maternal- 
child nursing, mental health nursing, 
public health nursing, leadership 
rolls in a variety of settings. 


Education-centered. Problem solving 
is stressed with a broad general 
background for dealing with groups of 


people in the 
health services. 


leadership ro'jes of 
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GRADUATES 


PRACTICAL NURSE 

Function under registered nurse or licensed 
physician. 

Prepared to: 

1. Perform nursing service for patients 
with relatively stable needs. (Activities 
of daily living) 

2. Assist the professional nurse in the 
care of patients in the more complex 
situations. 


HOSPITAL DIPLOMA 

Function - beginning staff position in 
hospital or similar agency. 

Prepared to: 

1. Utilize basic nursing knowledge, 
principles and skills in day-to-day care 
of patients. 

2. Participate with other members of the 
health team in implementing care. 

3. Plan for continuity of nursing care in 
the technical aspects of nursing. 

4. Maintain sta ndards of behavior that 
reflect safe, effective, and therapeutic 
nursing care. 


ASSOCIATE DEGREE 

Function - beginning staff position in 
hospital or similar agency. 

Prepared to: 

1. Correlate or transfer knowledge from 
other disciplines to nursing situations 
with some guidance. 

2. Utilize basic nursing knowledge, 
principles, and skills in day-to-day 
care of patients. 

3. Participate with other members of the 
health team in implementing care. 

4. Plan for continuity of nursing care in 
the technical aspects of nursing. 

5. Maintain standards of behavior that 
reflect safe, effective, and therapeutic 
nursing care. 

BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 

Function - beginning professional positions 
in any setting and can move rapidly into 
leadership roles. 

Prepared to: 

1. Identify nursing problems, formulate 
solutions, implement a plan of care 
and evaluate effectiveness of care. 

2. Provide leadership for the advance- 
ment of nursing care, the nursing 
profersion, and health care. 

3. Participate in research for improve- 
ment of care. 

4. Coordinate components of care. 


5. 


Pursue academic graduate study 
in nursing to assume teachifij- 
consultative and supervisory roles. 
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A Proposal For a Feasibility Study of 
MOBILITY PROGRAM IN THE K'EALTH FIELD 


Introduction 

Society in general and education in particular have begun to realize the importance of 
facilitating the upward mobility of persons engaged in occupations related to the .health 
field. Much of the waste in human resources, the limitations in health care available, the 
excf ss cost in training time and money, and the reluctance of individuals to enter training 
in the health field can be traced to the fictitious barriers which have been placed in the 
way of individuals interested in moving up into more responsible positions in health care. 
We can ill-afford to disregard and fail to give credit for previous training and experience 
which many students may bring to training programs. It mal<es little sense medically, 
educationally, or economically to require a complete new start for each of our training 
programs as if every individual entering has had no previous training or experience. This 
is exactly what happens in many instances in the health training area. 

Some progress is being made. Examples are available in whi'^h institutions have begun 
to recognize this problem and to attempt to solve it. Instances o^^ this progressive attitude 
are generally sporadic and informally organized and depend to a great extent on the 
individual initiative of teachers or directors of programs. 

The critical situation in health manpower needs mal<es it imperative that we tal<e the 
best of what we l<now about training people for health occupations, the most efficient 
of the experimental attempts at facilitating upward mobility, and develop from these a 
formal, organized, widely-agreed upon, and accepted program for assuring the most effective 
and efficient advancement of persons interested in expanding their competencies and their 
responsibilities in the health area. This proposal would be the first step toward 
accomplishing this objective. This proposal would make it possible to designate an individual 
as responsible for designing a program and securing administrative agreement on the avenues 
of upward mobility which an individual might follow. 

Statement of the Problem 

Our educational institutions must work out the administrative procedures necessary to 
allow people the freedom to advance in the health occupations of their choice. These 
administrative arrangements must be worked out on a formal basis and agreed to by 
personnel of various kinds and levels of training institutions. These arrangements must 
be carefully examined in order to insure that the training provided and the subsequent 
certifications or licensure adequately protects the publi.-: in the health care which it receives. 
There seems to be general agreement that somethi.ng "must be done." However, there 
is no general agreement as to who or how the doing shall be done. 

Formal agreements between health occupations training institutions do not exist. If an 
institution or a training program does arrange to give advanced standing or extra credit 
for previous training and experience, it must be done on the individual initiative of the 
teacher or administrator. This haphazard system which may serve a few individuals does 
exclude many from any upward movement. The problem then is the lack of an organized 
arrangement agreed upon by all individuals involved, which takes into consideration and 
gives credit for the previous experience and training which iridividuals have received in 
order that they may be given work of more responsibility in the health area. 
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Objectives 

The objectives of this project are: (1) To design an upward mobility program which will 
provide the necessary arrangements so that individual advancement in tlie health field may 
be facilitated, and (2) to secure administrative agreement on the arrangements necessary 
to provide credit for previous training and experience. This should result in more adequately 
trained medical support personnel and the use of persons trained in the medical field 
at more nearly their maximum capacity. 

Procedures 

This would be phase one of a multi-phase program which would eventually end in a 
complete network of training facilities and arrangements in the State of Oklahoma. This 
first phase would consist of the designing of a program which would account for the 
needs of persons trained at all levels of health skills and would facilitate their upward 
mobility. This program would describe in detail the requirements for each level of the 
profession such as nurse assistant or nurse aid, LPN, associate degree nurse, and degree 
nurse. This program would also outline the procedures which would be required in order 
to move from one level to the next. It would detail the credit which might be given 
toward one degree as a result of completion of the previous degree. This program outline 
would also specify the type of advanced credit which might be given for certain types 
of experiences. 

This feasibility study would also secure in * riting the agreement of administrative personnel 
at all levels which would be necessary to implement such a program. This would require 
individual conferences with the various administrative personnel of the different institutions 
to secure their agreement to the specified plan. This would be the formalization of the 
limited informal arrangements which presently exist. 

An individual would be hired who is knowledgeable in the health field who would be 
responsible for designing the plan and securing the agreement of individuals involved. This 
person would have the full assistance of the staff of the Health Occupations Education 
Division of the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education as well as the 
State Director of Vocational and Technical Education who has expressed an intense interest 
in development of such a plan. The second phase which would follow immediately would 
be the limited implementation of the plan in those institutions which had agreed to 
participate. It is hoped that eventually all training institutions would be involved in the 
training program as the plan is eventually developed. 

Contribution to Education 

The benefits which would accrue from such a program involve first the individual who 
would be allowed to advance to whatever level of Cijmpetency his own ability would 
allow him to achieve in the health field. The second benefit to society is that more 
competent and highly trained individuals would be available to deliver health care. The 
third benefit is to the institution in that their ability to train for the health field could 
be increased with a concomitant decrease in time and dollars. A formalized plan which 
has been agreed upon by the institution as well as certifying and licensing agencies in 
the state could put a solid foundation under greatly needed health training programs. 
The plan when it becomes operational could serve as a model for other institutions in 
the state or other states in their attempts to increase the opportunities for training in 
the health field. 
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^EXAMPLE NURSING CURRICULUM 

*From: Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education, Assessment of 
Nur > >ing in Oklahoma in 1970; Source Book , 1971, p. 122. 


PRACTICAL NURSE 
PROGRAM (12 months) 

First Term 

Body Structure and Function 
Personal and Vocational 

Relations 
Family and Community Health 
Basic Nutrition 

Nursing Principles and Skills I 

Second Term 

Nursing Principles and 

Skills II 
Medical and Surgical Nursing 

Third Term 

Nursing Care of Mothers 

and Babies 
Nursing Care of Children 
Vocational and Legal 

Responsibilities 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 
PROGRAM (2 yrs.) 

First Year 

(34 semester hours) 
English Communication 

Skills (2 sem.) 
Physical Science 
Psychology 
Speech 
Bacteriology 
History 

Growth and Development 
Nursing (Fundamentals) 
Nursing (Maternal-Child) 

Second Year 

(34 semester hours) 
Anatomy and Physiology 
Sociology 
Political Science 
Literature 

2 Semesters Elective 
Nursing (Physical and 

Mental Illness) 
Nursing (Physical and 
^ Mental Illness) 

ERIC 


HOSPITAL CiPLOMA 
PROGRAM (3 yrs.) 
(27 month minimum) 

First Year 

(1 semester each course) 
English 

Anatomy and Physiology 

Microbiology 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Chemistry 

Nutrition 

Second Year 
Fundamentals of Nursing 
Medical-Surgical Nursing 

Third Year 

Maternal and Child Nursing 
Psychiatric Nursing 


BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREE PROGRAM 
(4 yrs.) 

Freshman Year 

(34 semester hours) 
Freshman Composition (2 

semesters) 
Physical Activities (2 

semesters) 
General Biology (2 

semesters) 
General Chemistry (2 

semesters) 
•Jgebra 

General Psychology 
Human Behavior 
Humailities or Fine Arts 

Sophomore Year 

(32 semester hours) 
Oral Communications 
General Sociology 
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BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREE PROGRAM 
(cont'd.) 

Comparative Anatomy 
Microbiology 
American Government 
Mammalian Physiology 
Nutrition 

Humanities or Fine Arts 
Foundations of Nursing Care 

Junior Year 

(30 semester hours) 
Medical and Surgical Nursing 
Maternal and Child Nursing 
Religion 

World Civilization 
American Civilization 
Social Sciences Course 

Senior Year 

(28 semester hours) 
Public Health and Psychiatric 

Nursing 
Professional Leadership 
Philosophical & Social 

Foundations & Trends in 
Nursing 
Social Science Course 
Humanrttes or Fine Arts 


Note : Cocirse Requirements in four Practical Nursing Programs, three Hospital Diploma 


Programs, four Associate Degree Nursing Programs and four Baccalaureate Degree 
Programs were compared to this "Example" and it was found to be representative 
of individual program listings although the courses were sometimes covered in 
different semesters (or terms), and the titles varied. 
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COURSES WHICH THE FOLLOWING HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAMS APPFARED TO HAVE IN COMMON* 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL TECHNICIAN PROGRAMS at 

Tulsa Junior College 88 hrs. (Associate Degree) 

South Oklahoma City Junior College 61 hrs. (Associate Degree) 

Appeared to have the following in common 

Applied Composition and Speech 
Anatomy and Physiology 
Introduction to Psychology 

Parts of some Emergency Medical Practicum Courses 

Orientation to Health 

Government 

History 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY PROGRAMS at 

Tulsa Junior College 68 hrs. (Associate Degree) 

South Oklahoma City Junior College 63 hrs. (Associate Degree) 

Appeared to have the following in common 

Applied Composition and Speech 
History 

Anatomy and Physiology 

Introduction to Psychology 

Fundamentals of Occupational Therapy 

Community Recreation 

Neuromuscular Functions and Dysfunctions 

Government 

Orientation to Health 

MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNICIAN PROGRAMS at 

Tulsa Junior College 78 hrs. (Associate Degree) 

Northern Oklahoma College 64 hrs. (Associate Degree) 

Appeared to have the following courses in common 

Applied Composition and Speech 
General Biology 
Microbiology 
General Chemistry 
Algebra 

Introduction to Medical Laboratory Techniques 
General Physiology 

Parts of some Medical Lab. Technician Courses 
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MEDICAL SECRETARY PROGRAMS at 


Northern Oklahoma College 
Tulsa Junior College 


64 hours 
61 hours 


Appeared to have the following courses in common 

Applied Composition and Speech 
Business Machines - Calculating 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Orientation to Health 

History 

Government 

Office Procedures and Practices 

Bookkeeping 

Medical Terminology 

Advanced Shorthand and Transcription 
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INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
WAS MAILED 
(* denotes non-respondents) 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE NURSING PROGRAMS 

Seminole 

Miss Gladys Scott 
Chairman - Department of Nursing 
Seminole Junior College 
Seminole, Oklahoma 74868 

Tishomingo 

Mrs. Winnie Dunham 
Chairman - Department of Nursing 
Murray State College 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma 73460 

Wi I burton 

Mrs. Joy Regaldo 

Director of Nursing 

Eastern Oklahoma State College 

Wilburton, Oklahoma 74578 

Mr. Bob Keck 

Vocational Director 

Eastern Oklahoma State College 

Wilburton, Oklahoma 74578 

Mr. James Burruss 

Director of Health Manpower Development 
Eastern Oklahoma State College 
Wilburton, Oklahoma 74578 

PRACTICAL NURSING PROGRAMS 

Ada 

Mrs. Lou Oats 
Coordinator*lnstructor 
Division of Practical Nursing 
Byng Schools 
Route 3 

Ada, Oklahoma 74820 
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PRACTICAL NURSING PROGRAMS (cont'd ) 
Ardmore 

Mrs. Geraldine Toti 
Coordinator-Instructor 
Division of Practical Nursing 
Southern Oklahoma Area Vocational- 
Technical Center 
P.O. Box 1709 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 73401 

Bartlesville 

Mrs. Mildred Kurtz 
Coordinator- Instructor 
Division of Practical Nursing 
Tri-County Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
417 East Fourth, Drawer 1197 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 74003 

Burns Flat 

*Mrs. Clara Jean Hanchey 
Coordinator- Instructor 
Division of Practical Nursing 
Western Oklahoma Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Box 149 

Burns Flat, Oklahoma 73632 
Clinton 

Miss Margaret Krause 
Coordinator- Instructor 
Clinton Vocational School of 

Practical Nursing 
Oklahoma General Hospital 
Clinton, Oklahoma 73601 

El Reno 

Mrs. Margaret Brock 
Coordinator-Instructor 
Division of Practical Nursing 
Canadian Valley Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
P.O. Box 579 
103 South Rock Island 
El Reno, Oklahoma 73036 
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PRACTICAL NURSING PROGRAMS (cont'd) 
Enid 


Mrs. Nornna Seymour 
Coordinator-I nstructor 
Division of Practical Nursing 
0. T. Autrv^ Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
1201 West Willow 
Enid, Oklahoma 73701 

Miami 

Mrs. Dorothy Hall 
Coordinator 

Division of Practical Nursing 
Northeastern Oklahoma A&M College 
Miami, Oklahoma 74354 

Midwest City 


Mrs. Ruth Killough 

Coordinator-Instructor 

Midwest City Vocational School 

of Practical Nursing 
213 Elm, Senior High 
Midwest City, Oklahoma 73110 

Norman 

Mrs. Mary Randall 
Coordinator- Instructor 
Norman Vocational School of 

Practical Nursing 
901 North Porter 
P.O. Box 1308 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

Poteau 

Mrs. Doris Smith 
Assistant Coordinator-Instructor 
Division of Practical Nursing 
Kiamichi Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Poteau-Talihina Site 
P.O. Box 825 
Poteau, Oklahoma 74953 
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PRACTICAL NURSING PROGRAMS (cont'd) 

♦ Shawnee 

Mrs. Pearl Hill 
Coordinator- Instructor 
Division of Practical Nursing 
Gordon Cooper Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
P.O. Box 396 

Shawnee, Oklahoma 74801 
Tulsa 

Mrs. Pauline Hurlburt 
Coordinator 

Tulsa Vocational School of 

Practical Nursing 
P.O. Box 45208 
1516 South Quaker 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Wayne 

Mrs. Nancy Harrison 
Coordinator 

Division of Practical Nursing 
Mid-Annerica Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Box H 

.Wayne, Oklahonna 73095 
Woodward 

Ms. Aline Sue Mitchell 
Co o rd i na to r- 1 n St r u cto r 
Woodward Vocational School of 

Practical Nursing 
Woodward Mennorial Hospital 
Woodward, Oklahonna 73801 

VOCATIONAL AND ASSOCIATE DEGREE 
HEALTH RELATED OCCUPATIONS 

Alva 

Ms, Aileen Bland 

Instructor - Health Service Careers 
Oklahoma Northwest Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Box 784 
Q Alva, Oklahoma 73717 
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VOCATIONAL AND ASSOCIATE DEGREE 
HEALTH RELATED OCCUPATIONS (con't) 

Bartlesville 

Mrs. Ruby Patterson 
Instructor - Health Service Careers 
Tri-County Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
417 East Fourth 
Drawer 1197 

Bartlesville; Oklahoma 74003 
Burns Flat 

Mrs. Winnefred Asher 
Instructor 

Health Service Careers 
Western Oklahoma Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Box 149 

Burns Flat, Oklahoma 73632 
Byng 

Mrs. Ada Lou Roegner 
Instructor 

Health Service Careers 
Byng Schools 
Route 3 

Ada, Oklahoma 74820 

Chickasha 

Mrs. Neysa Davis 

Instructor - Health Service Careers 
and Medical Office Assistants 

Canadian Valley Vocational- 
Technical School 

Chickasha, Oklahoma 73018 

> 

Drumright 

Mrs. Marie Boyer 

Instructor - Health Service Careers 
Central Oklahoma Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Box 1237 

Drumright, Oklahoma 74030 
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VOCATIONAL AND ASSOCIATE DEGREE 
HEALTH RELATED OCCUPATIONS ^cont'd) 

El Reno 

*Mrs. Wanda Sue Wolf 
Instructor 

Health Service Careers and Medical 
Office Assistant 

Canadian Valley Area Vocational- 
Technical School 

P.O. Box 579 

103 South Rock Island 

El Reno, Oklahoma 73036 

Enid 


Mrs. Dollie Hefner 
Instructor - Dental Office Assistant 
O. T. Autry Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
1201 West Willow 
Enid, Oklahoma 73701 

Mrs. Mary Jane Weldon 
Instructor-Medical Office Assistant 
O. T. Autry Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
1201 West Willow 
Enid, Oklahoma 73701 

Mrs. Terry Carmichael 
Health Service Careers 
O. T. Autry Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
1201 West Willow 
Enid, Oklahoma 73701 

Fairview 

Mrs. DiAnna Waldschmidt 
Health Service Careers 
Oklahoma Northwest Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
P.O. Box 250 

Fairview, Oklahoma 73737 
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VOCATIONAL AND ASSOCIATE DEGREE 
HEALTH RELATED OCCUP/^TIONS (con't) 

Hugo 

Mrs. Virginia Owens 
Instructor-Health Service Careers 
Kiannichi Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Box 699 (Hugo Site) 
Hugo, Oklahoma 74743 

McAlester 

Mrs. Winnie Thomas 
Instructor- Health Service Careers 
Kiamichi Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
(McAlester Site) 
McAlester, Oklahoma 74501 

Midwest City 

Ms. Naomi Coston 
Instructor-Health Service Careers 
Midwest City Public Schools 
607 West Rickenbacker 
Midwest City, Oklahoma 73110 

Mr. Lloyd Hill 

Chairman, Health Occupations 
Oscar Rose Junior College 
6420 Southeast 15th Street 
Midwest City, Oklahoma 73110 

Muskogee 

Ms. Idella Hughes 
Instructor-O.R.T. 
Adult Education Special Project 
Indian Capital Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Route 5, Box 237 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 74401 
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VOCATIONAL AND ASSOCIATE DEGREE 
HEALTH RELATED OCCUPATIONS (con*t) 

Oklshoma City 

Bertram E. Sears, M.D. 
Chairman-Inhalation Therapy 

Certificate Program 
Oklahoma University Medical Center 
Department of Inhalation Therapy 

Technology 
800 N.E. 13th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104 

Pawhuska 

Mrs. Rita Marak 

Instructor-Health Service Careers 
Pawhuska Public Schgols 
Pawhuska High School 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma 74056 

Poteau 

*Ms. Mary Helen Morris 
Instructor-Health Service Careers 
Kiamichi Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Poteau-Talihina Site 
P.O. Box 825 
Poteau, Oklahoma 74953 

Sayre 

Mr. Clarence Christian 
Instructor-Medical Lab Tech 
Sayre Junior College 
Sayre, Oklahoma 73662 

Shawnee 

Mrs. Juanita Johnson 
Instructor-Health Service Careers 
Gordon Cooper Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
P.O. Box 396 

Shawnee, Oklahoma 74801 
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VOCATIONAL AND ASSOCIATE DEGREE 
HEALTH RELATED OCCUPATIONS (con't ) 

Dr. George Ing 
Director-Medical Lab Tech 
St. Gregory's College 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 74801 

Warner 

Mr. Virgil Watson, Junior 
Instructor-Medical Laboratory Tech 
Connors State College 
Warner, Oklahoma 74469 
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INDIVIDUALS TO BE CONTACTED 
VIA PERSONAL INTERVIEW 

Drumright 

Mrs. Jan Harris 
Coordinator-Instructor 
Central Oklahoma Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Box 1237 

Drunnright, Oklahoma 74030 
Lawton 

Mrs. Delores Kruger 

Chairman, Department of Nursing 

Cameron College 

Lawton, Oklahoma 73501 

Mrs. Edna Hill 
Coordinator- Instructor 

Division of Practical Nursing ^ 
Great Plains Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
4500 West Lee Blvd. 
Lawton, Oklahoma 73501 

Mrs. Lois Holeman 
Health Service Careers 
Great Plains Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
4500 West Lee Blvd. 
Lawton, Oklahoma 73501 

Muskogee 

Mrs. Stella Wetz 
Coordinator-Instructor 
Division of Practical Nursing 
Indian Capital Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Route 5, Box 237 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 74401 

Ms. Felecia Marie Dauth 
Instructor 

Health Service Careers 
Indian Capital Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
Route 5, Box 237 
Q Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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Muskogee (con't) 


Sister Mary Schaan 
Department of Nursing 
Bacone College 
Bacone, Oklahonna 74420 

OKLAHOMA CITY AND VICINITY 

*Mrs. Doris Golab 
Health Occupations Training Progrann 
MDTA 

University of Oklahonna Medical Center 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73100 

Mrs. Juanita Millsap 

2733 West Country Club Drive 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73100 

Miss Frances Waddle 
Executive Director 

Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration 

and Nurse Education 
4545 North Lincoln Blvd. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

Mrs. Lynn Bales 

Coordinator of Health Related 

Career Programs 
South Oklahoma City Junior College 
7777 South May 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73158 

Mr. Herman Reisenberg, Chairman 
Department of Nursing (Associate Degree) 
OSU Tech Institute 
900 N. Portland 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73107 

Mrs. Barbara Miller 
Instructor-Medical Office Assistant 
Oklahoma City Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
4901 South Bryant 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73129 
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OKLAHOiVIA CITY AND VICINITY (cont'd) 

Mrs. Anna Mary Slaughter 
Instructor-Health Service Careers 
4901 South Bryant 
Oklahoma City, Oklahonna 73129 

Mrs. Genevieve Garrett 
Instructor-Dental Office Assistant 
Oklahoma City Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
4901 South Bryant 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73129 

Mrs. Peggy McClain, Coordinator 
Oklahoma City Vocational School 

of Practical Nursing 
521 Northwest Sixth 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Eleanor Gray Knudson, Dr. P.H., Dean 
University of Oklahoma School of Nursing 
800 N.E. 13th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104 

Miss M. Elizabeth Wiebe, R.N. 
Chairman, Department of Nursing 
Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 

**Mrs. Claudine Dickey, R.N. 
Chairman-School of Nursing 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 74801 
(NOTE: Okla. City Address-1213 N. Harvey) 

Miss Carole Bryant, R.N. 
Director 

St. Anthony School of Nursing 

1117 North Shartel 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73103 

Tonkawa 

Mr. Tom Harned 
Chairman and Instructor 
Department of Nursing 
Northern Oklahoma College 
Science Building, Room 100 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma 74653 

O 
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Tulsa 


Mrs. Marty Doyle 
Director of Nursing 
Tulsa Junior College 
909 South Boston 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74119 

Mrs. Bonita Glover 

Medical Office Assistants Program 

Tulsa Area Vocational-Technical Center 

3420 South Memorial 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74245 

Mrs. Frances Henderson 
Instructor-Dental Office Assistants 
Tulsa Area Vocational-Technical Center 
3420 South Memorial 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74245 

Dr. Neila Poshek, R.N. 
Director, School of Nursing 
University of Tulsa 
600 South College 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74104 

Mrs. Charline Buck, R.N. 
Director, Nursing Education 
Hillcrest Medical Center 
School of Nursing 
1120 South Utica 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Miss Virginia Andersen, R.N. 
Director 

St. John's Hospital 
School of Nursing 
1802 East 19th 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74104 

Mrs. Carolyn Briggs 

Director of the Health Institute 

909 S. Boston 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74119 


*Mrs. Gplab was ill at the time personal interviews were scheduled but responded via mail. 
**Mrs. Dickey ask that Mrs. Millsap respond for O.E.U. 
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October 1.9, 1972 


(Letter to program directors who were personally interviewed) 


The purpose of this letter is to seek your ideas and opinions on the feasibility of a career 
mobility program in health occupations education in Oklahoma. The feasibility study is 
being carried out as a cooperat've project of the Health Occupations Education Division 
and the Research Division of the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
with Patricia Jamison as Program Director and Sharon VVard as Principal Investigator. 

Society in general and educators in particular have begun to realize the importance of 
facilitating the upward mobility of persons engaged in health occupations. Much of the 
waste in human resources, the limitations in health care available, the excess cost in training 
time and money, and the reluctance of individuals to enter training in health occupations 
can be traced to the barriers which are placed in the way of individuals interested in 
moving up to more responsible positions in health occupations. 

While some institutions have begun to recognize the problem and have taken steps to 
alleviate the barriers, examples of implemented career mobility programs in health 
occupations are generally sporadic, informally organized, and depend to a great extent 
on the individual initiative of concerned teachers or directors of programs. As demand 
for health manpower becomes increasingly critical, it would seem the time is ripe for 
action in career mobility. Oklahoma has an opportunity to provide formative leadership 
in this orea. 

This feasibility study is the first phase of a multi-phase project which could end in a 
complete network of training facilities and arrangements to facilitate health career mobility 
in Oklahoma. The objectives of this study are: 

1. To design an upward mobility program to provide the necessary arrangements 
so that individual advancement in health occupations may be facilitated. 

2. To secure administrative agreement on the arrangements necessary to provide 
credit for previous training and experience. 
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Page 2 

October 19, 1973 

This study seeks to describe in detail the requirements for each level of the profession 
and outline the procedures which would be required to move from one level to the next. 
It will detail the credit which might be given toward one degree as a result of the 
completion of the previous degree as well as specify the types of advanced credit which 
might be given for certain types of experiences. This study will also seek to secure in 
writing the agreement of administrative personnel at all levels which would be required 
to implement such a program. 

The second phase of this project, which would follow immediately, would be the limited 
implementation of the plan in institutions which have agreed to participate. It is hoped 
eventually all training institutions jvill be involved in the training plan. 

As you can see from the description of the study, your cooperation, opinions, and ideas, 
as an educator in health occupations, are of great value to the success of this project. 
We would like to discuss career mobility with you personally because we feel that youi 
assessment of the feasibility of a health career mobility program in Oklahoma will offer 
considerable insight into the approach which is most appropriate for a model program. 
Sharon Ward will telephone you within the next two to three weeks to arrange a personal 
interWew. In order that you will know in advance the topics on which we would like 
your opinion and ideas, we are enclosing an interview schedule. 

Results of this project could benefit not only personnel in health occupations but also 
Oklahomans as a whole in that larger numbers of competent and highly trained individuals 
would be available to deliver health care. However, a major key to opening the door 
in health career mobility in Oklahoma rests in gaining the input of experienced personnel 
in health occupations eddcation. We sincerely hope you will find it convenient to grant 
a personal interview in regard to this vital topic. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Sharon Ward 
Principal Investigator and 
Project Writer 


(Mrs.) Patricia Jamison, State Supervisor 
Health Occupations Education and 
Program Director 

Enclosure 

SW/YZKK-02/10 
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October 20, 1972 


(Letter accompanying the Mail Questionnaire) 


The purpose of this letter is to seek your ideas and opinions on the feasibility of a career 
mobility program in health occupations education in Oklahoma. The feasibility study is 
being carried out as a cooperative project of the Health Occupations Education Division 
and the Research Division of the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
with Patricia Jamison as Program Director and Sharon Ward as Principal Investigator. 

Society in general and educators in particular have begun to realize the importance of 
facilitating the upward mobility of persons engaged in health occupations. Much of the 
waste in human resources, the limitations in health care available, the excess cost in training 
time and money, and the reluctance of individuals to enter training in health occupations 
can be traced to the barriers which are placed in the way of individuals interested in 
moving up to more responsible positions in health occupations. 

While some institutions have begun to recognize the problem and have taken steps to 
alleviate the barriers, examples of implemented career mobility programs in health 
occupations are generally sporadic, informally organized, and depend to a great extent 
on the individual initiative of concerned teachers or directors of progranib. As demand 
for health manpower becomes increasingly critical, it would seem the time is ripe for- 
action in career mobility. Oklahoma has an opportunity to provide formative leadership 
in this area. 

This feasibility study is the first phase of a multi-phase project which could end in a 
complete network of training facilities and arrangements to facilitate health career mobility 
in Oklahoma. The objectives of this study are: 

1. To design an upward mobility program to provide the necessary arrangements 
so that individual advancement in health occupations may be facilitated. 

2. To secure administrative agreement on the arrangements necessary to provide 
credit for previous training and experience. 
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Page 2 

October 20, 1972 


This study seeks to describe in detail the requirements for each level of the profession 
and outline the procedures which would be required to move from one level to the next. 
It will detail the credit which might be given toward one degree as a result of the 
completion of the previous degree as well as specify the types of advanced credit which 
might be given for certain types of experiences. This study will also seek to secure in 
writing the agreement of administrative personnel at all levels ^hich would be required 
to implement such a program. 

The second phase of this project, which would follow immediately, would be the limited 
implementation of the plan in institutions which have agreed to participate. It is hoped 
eventually all training institutions will be involved in the training plan. 

As you can see from the description of the study, your cooperation, opinions, and ideas, 
as an educator in health occupations, are of great value to the success of this project. 
Your assessment of the feasibility of a health career mobility program in Oklahoma will 
offer considerable insight into the approach which is most appropriate for a model program. 

Results of this project could benefit not only personnel in health occupations but also 
Oklahomans as a whole in that larger numbers of competent and highly trained individuals 
would be available to deliver health care. However, a major key to opening the door 
in health career mobility in Oklahoma rests in gaining the input of experienced personnel 
in health occupations education. May we have your response to the enclosed questionnaire? 

A stamped return envelope is enclosed for your convenience in returning the questionnaire. 

We sincerely appreciate any assistance you may provide in this study. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Sharon Ward 
Principal Investigator and 
Project Writer 


(Mrs.) Patricia Jamison, State Supervisor 
Health Occupations Education and 
Program Director 

Enclosures 

SW/YZSX-09/8 
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November 7, 1972 


(First Follow-up) 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: 


Program Directors in Health Occupations 


FROM: 


Sharon Ward, Principal Investigator, Research Division, and Patricia 
Jamison, State Supervisor, Health Occupations Education Division 


SUBJECT: 


Feasibility Study for a Career Mobility Program in Health Occupations 


You were recently included in a survey request for information concerning career mobility. 
To date we have not received your response and would again like to request your assistance 
in this impr/tant survey. 

You, as an educator in Health Occupations, represent a valuable source of information 
in determining the feasibility of career mobility in Oklahoma. Your opinion can have 
a major affect on the establishment of an improved network of career mobility plans 
for our State. 

Your efforts in completing this survey are sincerely appreciated. 


SKW/YZSX-07/8 
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November 27, 1972 


(Second Follow-up) 


On October 20 you were included in a survey requesting information concerning the 
feasibility of a Career Mobility Progrann in Health Occupations. As of this date, your 
response has not been received and once again we invite you to participate in this important 
survey. 

As we approach the final stages of data collection in this study, we are anxious to receive 
your input because we feel you, as an educator in Health Occupations, represent a valuable 
source of information in determining the feasibility of a Health Career Mobility Program 
for Oklahoma. 

Enclosed is a second copy of the questionnaire and a self-addressed return envelope for 
your convenience in providing us with your ideas and opinions on this vital subject. May 
we have your assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Bill Stevenson 
Assistant State Director 
Head, Division of Research, 
Planning, and Evaluation 

Enc: Mail Questionnaire 
Return Envelope 

WWS/XDN-01/t8 
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December 7, 1972 


(Letter of Appreciation) 


Your cooperation during the recent Career Mobility Feasibility Survey conducted by the 
State Department of Vocational and Technical Education is sincerely appreciated. 
Participation by you and other Health Occupations Program Directors provides valuable 
insight in planning an acceptable program for advancement of persons interested in 
expanding their competencies and responsibilities in health occupations. 

Thank you for your contribution to this survey. 


(Mrs.) Sharon Ward 
Project Investigator 


(Mrs.) Patricia Jamison 
Program Director 
State Supervisor 

Health Occupations Education Division 


Sincerely, 


SW/YZVG-01/18 
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Name of Program Location 

Current Enrollment Program Length 

' Program Director 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

The purpose of this study is to determine if a career mobility program in Health 
Occupations is feasible in Oklahoma. One procedure employed in achieving this purpose 
is contacting state personnel in job positions of influence in health occupations education 
for their opinions and ideas. 

In talking with health personnel across the state, there seems to be some indication that 
individuals training in one area of health occupations on occasion desire to move into 
other nursing or health related fields. We are interested in your ideas on career mobility 
in health occupations. 

1. Do you know if graduates of your program continuing their studies in another nursing 
or health related program would be required to repeat some of the course content 
they had already covered? 

yes ( ) 

no ( ) 

If yes, what areas of training are repeated in moving from: 
a. Your program to a program? 


b. Your program to a program? 


c. Your program to a program? 


2. Are you aware of any ntirsing or health related programs in Oklahoma which grant 
advanced standing to your former students for previous education or experience? 

Type of Program Lociition How are the students who seek advanced standing evaluated? 
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3. Are you aware of any J| programs in Oklahoma which 

grant advanced standing to a student for previous nursing or health related education 
or experience? 

Location How are the students who seek advanced standing evaluated? 


To date, the career mobility plans which have been implemented tend to take two distinct 
veins-a core curriculum approach or a credit by examination approach, with variations 
and combinations of each approach seen in isolated examples, in order to insure a common 
ground for communications, please refer to the last page of this questionnaire for a brief 
description of each approach. 

4. What do you think of the Core Curriculum approach? 


5. Please list barriers you see in implementing the Core Curriculum approach to career 
mobility in Oklahoma. 


6. How could these barriers be overcome? 


7. What do you think of the Credit by Examination approach? 


8. Please list barriers you see in implementing the Credit by Examination approach to 
career mobility in Oklahoma. 


*This question was personalized for each type of program, e.g., if mailed to an LPN program 
Q ictor, "Licensed Practical Nursing" was inserted. 


9. How could these barriers be overcome? 


10. Have you used the National League of Nursing Standardized Tests in your program 
for granting advanced standing? 

yes ( ) 

no ( ) 

11. Do you have confidence in these tests for assessing a student's qualifications for 
advanced standing in nursing or health related programs? 

yes ( ) 

no ( ) 

If no, why? 


12. Do you use or are you aware of other tests, standardized or non-standardized, which 
you think may be useful in assessing student qualifications for advanced standing? 

yes ( ) 

no ( ) 

If yes, please list title and indicate program for which it is used. 


13. Would you be willing to serve on a committee to develop means for assessing student 
qualifications for advanced standing for specific levels of nursing? 

yes ( ) 

no ( ) 

14. What officials would need to approve before credit or advanced placement could 
be offered in your school? (Please list names and addresses.) 


15. Do you think these officials would approve of advanced standing based on the Core 
Curriculum approach? 

^ yes ( ) 
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no ( ) 
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16. Do you think these officials would approve of advanced standing based on the Credit 
by Examincition approach? 

yes ( ) 

no ( ) 

17. Based on your experience in Health Occupations Education, please describe your 
approach to developing a career nnobility nnodel program for Oklahoma. 


18. In developing your program for career mobility, who would you consult for opinions 
and ideas? 


19. What contribution in the way of funds, faculty or facilities could your educational 
setting offer in implementing a model health career mobility program? 


20. Please suggest other resources where you would seek assistance in these areas. 


Core Curriculum - 


The philosophy of core curriculum presumes that there are skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes common to all Allied Health 
Occupations. 


Credit by Examination - There are three general types of achievement tests upon which 

credit granted by examination' is usually based, 

1. Proficiency exams-designed for measuring an 
individual's competency to perform certain jobs at 
certain levels, a competency made up of knowledge and 
skills. 

2. Equivalency exams-utilized to equate non-formal 
learning outside of a particular program with learning 
achieved within that program. 

3. Challenge exams-essentially end-of-course tests 
intended to measure individual achievement in the 
particular subjects which make up the curriculum. 
Challenge exams were developed to measure mastery of 
information, ideas, and skills that would be expected 
of a student who had successfully completed a course 
in a particular subject. 
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CRITIQUE OF THE DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT 


In the demographic section, current enrollment was found to be non-comparable from 
program to program because some of the vocational health occupations programs were 
half-time rather than full-time programs, total length of programs varied, and many of 
the full-time programs reported high dropout rates. It would seem number of graduates 
per year may be more appropriate data for comparing programs. Also, the identification 
information should request the name of the respondent rather than the name of the 
program director. Often program coordinators did not consider themselves program 
directors. 

Wording in many of the questions could be improved to eliminate ambiguities; for 
example: 

Interpretation of Question 1 would be facilitated if the question read: 

Are graduates of your program continuing their studies in another nursing or 
health-related program required to repeat some of the course content they have already 
covered? 

( ) Yes 

( ) No 

( ) Don't know 

Question 12 is a double-barreled question and could be improved by asking: 

Are you aware of other tests, standardized or non-standardized, which you think 
may be useful in assessing student qualifications for advanced standing? 

Part two of this question should request the address from which the exams are available. 

Question 17 was not answered by some respondents. Perhaps it would seem less 
overwhelming to the respondent if worded: 

. . .list the features you think should be included in a Career Mobility Model Program 
for Oklahoma. 
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RESULTS OF THE NOVEMBER 3, 1972 MEETING WITH FORMAL LEADERS 

(NOTE: Questions were answered and the answers were ranked via use of a modified 
Delbecq Technique) 

1. Rased on your experience, what features do you think should be Included In 
a Career Mobility Plan for Oklahoma? 

I. Adequate financing 

II. Written cooperation from State Regents and Board of Nursing 
ML Total involvement in established Core Curriculum 

I v. Terminal behaviors for different "levels". 

v. Respect for individual institutions to "do a good job". 

Vl. Development of clinical and subject matter evaluation tests 

Vll. Valid and reliable "tool" for assessment 

VIII. A. Mechanism for motivation and utilization of concept 

B. Communication to above Involved and employers of health 
workers 

IX, Acceptance "demonstrated competency" credit for work or education 

X. Criteria for challenging each "step" 

XI. A. Credit for life experiences and learning 

B. Admission criteria rerrioval as barrier 

XII. Acceptance of profession as "concept". 

2. What factors do you see which could aid Oklahoma in establishing a Career 
Mobility Program? 

I. Involvement of all interested groups in planning and implementation 

II. Approval and acceptance of previously listed 5 major priorities 

III. A. Agreement as to "learning of content" for each "level" of 

education 

B. Statement or formal agreement among and between cooperating 
institutions of education 

. 95 


IV. Funding 

V. Formal assistance to schools in determining behavioral objectives of 
courses and programs 

VI. A. Continued committee discussion plus action 

B. "True" educational consortium, i.e. "Free" exchange among 
educptional institutions 

VII. Setting up a model with interested agencies 

VIII. Interest of nursing educators 

IX. Planning collectively-involve all educational programs that Career 
Mobility may affect or involve 

X. Communication and cooperation between agencies and schools 

XI. A. Statement of policy - "credit and advance standing" by institution 
of learning. 

B. Desire 

What factors do you see which could serve as barriers in establishing a Career 
Mobility Program in Oklahoma? 

I. Educational jealousy 

a. Institutions feel threatened by other programs 

b. Institutions unwillingness to accept "inferior" transfers 

II. Legal barriers - licensure, credit, Oklahoma Nurse Practice Act 

III. Empire building 

IV. Cooperation from Regents regarding Vocational-Technical students 
receiving credit where applicable when transferring into "higher 
education" 

V. Stress of restructuring on-going programs 

VI. Institutions of learning refuse to accept learning and experience for 
advanced standing. 

VII. A. Time and willingness to accept and work from lowest to highest 
. educational level. 

B. Lack of funding 
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Vlll. Hostility due to mis-understanding or lack of understanding concept. 

IX. Professional jealousy. An unwillingness to accept idea of "upward 
movement" without "x" number of formal credits, years experience, 
et cetera. 

X. Lack of understanding 

XI. A. Visibility by faculties that their graduates would still be the 
best . 

B. There are different viewpoints as to the soundness or practicability 
of the concept. 

C. Lack of commitment of "public" funding to health occupations 
education programs. 

XII. A. Faculties unwillingness 

B. High student-teacher ratios in practical nursing programs 

C. High number of applications in relation to facilities and resources 
for number enrolled in Practical Nursing programs. 

D. Lack of qualified faculty in some nursing education programs 
How could these barriers be overcome? 

I. Involve all in planning and implementation 

II. Open Oklahoma's Nurse Practice Act - Remove barriers to career 
mobility 

III. Create visibility of the value of the graduate by creating a model 
program 

IV. Stick together! 

V. Total educational dialogue 

a. Joint committees 

b. Faculty exchange (visiting lecture, etc.) 

Vl. A. ? "Educate" "Sell" 

B. Offer release time for instructors from other responsibilities for 
planning and implementing 

VII. A. Seek additional sources of funding 
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B. Develop instrument for assessment that is acceptable to com. 4 
parties - institutions, etc. 

Vlll. Utilize various institutions for continuing academic preparation for 
faculty 

IX, Inform groups as to what has been done 

A. In other states 

B, In other technical fields 

1. Those directly involved in implementing the plan 
X. Define and provide job security and assurance for faculty and staff 
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INDIVIDUALS ATTENDING THE NOVEMBER 3, 1972 
MEETING OF FORMAL LEADERS 


Miss Yvonne Bender 
Assistant State Supervisor 
Health Occupations Education 
4100 North Lincoln Blvd. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 


Mrs. Carolyn Briggs 
Director of Health Institute 
Tulsa Junior College 
9095 Boston 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74119 


Mr. Clyde Hamer 
Assistant State Supervisor 
Health Occupations Education 
4100 North Lincoln Blvd. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

Mrs. Gloria LighWine 
Assistant State Supervisor 
Health Occupations Education 
4100 North Lincoln Blvd. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

Mrs. Patricia Jamison 

State Supervisor 

Health Occupations Education 

4100 North Lincoln Blvd. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

Mrs. Juanita Millsap 

2733 West Country Club Drive 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73100 

Miss Frances Waddle, R.N. 

Executive Director 

Oklahoma Board Nurse Registration 

and Nurse Education 
4545 North Lincoln Blvd. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73100 

Mrs. Peggy McClain, Coordinator 
Practical Nurse Program 
Oklahoma City Public Schools 
521 N.W. 6th 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 73102 

Mrs. Lynn Bales 

Coordinator of Health-Related 

Career Programs 
South Oklahoma City Junior College 
7777 South May 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73158 


Mrs. Shirley Davis 

Oklahoma City Vocational School 

of Practical Nursing 
521 N.W. 6th 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102 
Mrs. Iris Johnson 

Oklahoma City Vocational School of 

Practical Nursing 
521 N.W. 6th 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102 
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October 16, 1972 


This letter concerns the proposal for a feasibility study for a career mobility program 
in health occupations which was considered in a meeting you attended last May 25. It 
has now been funded and we are prepared to implement the procedures. 

The feasibility study is being carried out as a cooperative project of the Health Occupations 
Education Division and the Research Division of the State Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education with Sharon Ward as Principal Investigator and Patricia Jamison as 
Program Direr.tor. 

You are invited to attend a short get-together for a progress report on this project on 
November 3, 1972, at 10:00 a.m. at the Maico Building, 4100 North Lincoln, Oklahoma 
City. As a leader in health occupations education, your ideas and opinions are of great 
value to the success of this study. So please feel free to send a representative from your 
organization if you. are unable to attend. A self-addressed envelope and reply form is 
enclosed for your convenience in indicating whether or not you plan to participate. 

A copy of the approved proposal is enclosed. It provides detailed information on the 
feasibility study. Please note particularly the objectives and procedures outlined on the 
second page of the proposal. Any questions you may have relative to the project will 
be answered at the November meeting. Your comments will be welcome at any time. 

The scope of the study is to be state-wide. The first phase of this multi-phase career 
mobility project is planned for completion on February 28, 1973. Resources to be used 
to develop the model education program are: 

1, Opinions and ideas from formal and informal leaders in health occupations 
education; 

2, A Program Guide, Career Development for Supportive Personnel , developed in 
an earlier research study by Patricia Jamison; plus 

3, Recent information available on career mobility programs across the nation. 
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Page 2 

October 16, 1972 

As you are well aware, career mobility in health occupations has been widely discussed 
over the past 30 to 40 years, but only in the last 4 to 5 years have personnel in health 
occupations benefited from such programs. Even now, institutions implementing these 
programs are isolated and depend to a great extent on the individual initiative of concerned 
teachers or directors. As demand for health manpower becomes increasingly critical, we 
feel, along with you, that time is ripe for action in career mobility. Oklahoma has an 
opportunity to provide formative leadership in health occupations education by developing 
a complete network of training facilities and formal arrangements to facilitate health 
occupations mobility. Results of this project could benefit not only personnel in health 
occupations but also Oklahomans as a whole in that larger numbers of competent and 
highly trained individuals would be available to deliver health care. A major key *o opening 
the door in health career mobility in Oklahoma rests in gaining the input of experienced 
personnel in health occupations education. And successful development of future programs 
for career mobility may very well depend on the design and acceptance of our model 
program. Your ideas, opinions, and cooperation are needed to insure the success of this 
project. 

We sincerely hope that you v/ill find it possible to join us. 
Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Sharon Ward 
Principal Investigator and Project 
Writer 


(Mrs.) Patricia Jamison 

Director, Health Occupations Education Division 
Program Director 

Enclosure 

YZSX-05/8 


November 8, 1972 


It was a pleasure to work with you in our committee meeting on November 3. Cooperative 
participation, such- as that demonstrated in our meeting, helps to provide valuable insight 
on the most acceptable approach for career mobility in Oklahoma. 

Thank you for your interest in our feasibility study and your fine cooperation in this 
recent committee effort. We will be contacting you in the future for additional assistance 
in evaluating potential tools or plans for career mobility. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Sharon Ward 
Principal Investigator 
Division of Research, Planning 
and Evaluation 


SW/YZSX-06/8 
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UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA COLLEGE OF NURSING 
FACULTY ATTENDING THE NOVEMBER 20, 1972 

MEETING 


Miss Lorraine Singer 

Dean, Graduate Nursing Program 

University of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center 

424 N.E. 14th Street 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104 

Dr. Eleanor Gray Knudson, Dean 
University of Oklahoma College of Nursing 
424 N.Fi. 14th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104 

Mr. Herbert A. Nishikawa 

Assistant Dean, University of Oklahoma 

College of Nursing 
424 N.E. 14th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104 

Mrs. Helen Chapman 
Director, Student Affairs 
University of Oklahoma College of 

Nursing 
424 N.E. 14th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104 

*Mrs. Gloria Smith 

Coordinator, Junior Year 

University of Oklahoma College of Nursing 

424 N.E. 14th Street 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104 

Mrs. Martha Stockwell 

Cocf^nator, Senior Year 

University of Oklahoma College of Nursing 

424 N.E. 14th Street 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104 

Mrs. Martha Primeaux 
Chairman, Admissions Committee 
University of Oklahoma College of Nursing 
424 N.E. 14th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Now Interim Dean 
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NOTES ON THE NOVEMBER 20, 1972 MEETING WITH THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA COLLEGE OF NURSING FACULTY AND STAFF 


1. Does the University of Oklahoma have a policy for granting advanced standing 
to a student for previous nursing or health-related education or experience? 

Yes 

a. How are the students seeking advanced standing evaluated? 

Requirements to enter the Bachelor of Science Nursing Program 

The University has a policy which allows a student to challenge any course. 
The total number of advanced standing hours which a student may receive 
is limited to not more than 30 hours in lower division courses and 31 
hours in upper division courses. The challenge exams used are 
teacher-developed tests. 

The College of Nursing does not accept transfer credits from other programs, 
but a student from another program may earn up to 30 hours credit by 
successfully passing advanced standing exams. 

Requirements for entry to the Master of Science Nursing Program are^ 

1. Must have current licensure 

2. Must be a Registered Nurse from an accredited upper division 
program 

3. If not from an NLN approved program, individual evaluation 
through proficiency testing will be conducted 

4. Bachelor of Science degree in nursing is not required to enter the 
Masters Program 

The Master of Science Nursing Program is a new program which is being 
submitted to the Board of Regents for approval on November 28. Means for 
evaluation of students entering the program are currently being assessed. 

(Additional details on the University of Oklahoma advanced standing policy 
was provided in a copy of the University of Oklahoma Bulletin. ) 

2. What features do you think should be included in a career mobility plan for 
Oklahoma? 


a. Coordination with the Oklahoma State Nurses Association and the 
Oklahoma State Board of Nurse Education and Nurse Registration 

b. Evaluation of the quality of various course offerings (This should include 
evaluation of faculty preparation as well as course content.) No answers 
as to who should evaluate 

c. Development of good proficiency exams 

d. Clear delineation of requirements of nursing graduates at various levels (For 
example, there is a lack of identification of what is needed to achieve a 
Bachelor of Science Degree in Nursing and to practice at that level.) 
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e. Provisions for enlightened, intelligent counseling early 

f. Establishment of remedial programs 

g. Development of standards 

h. Respect for individuality of programs (It was noted, seemingly with pride, 
that no two B.S. Nursing Programs in the United States are alike.) 

i. No blanket credit 


3. What contribution in the way of funds, faculty, or facilities would the University 
of Oklahoma be willing to offer in implementing a model health career mobility 
program? 

The University of Oklahoma College of Nursing is currently committed to their 
present policy of offering challenge exams in every course, for up to 30 credits 
at the lower division level and up to 31 credits at the upper division level. This 
policy is formalized in the University of Oklahoma Bulletin issued for the College 
of Nursing. The Oklahoma University College of Nursing does offer an open 
curriculum at the Baccalaureate and Master's levels so individuals entering their 
program do not have to repeat content already mastered once this mastery is 
demonstrated on challenge exams. 

4. What officials would need to approve for the University of Oklahoma to 
participate in the implementation phase of this study? 

Approval of the current policy for career mobility has already been obtained 
and the mobility program is implemented. 


5. Would you be willing to serve on a committee to develop means for assessing 
student qualifications for advanced standing for specific levels of nursing? 

Miss Lorraine Singer and members of her staff are currently working on means for 
assessing student qualifications for entry in the Master's Program. 
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appendix 


January 8, 1972 


Miss Frances I. Waddle, R. N. 
Executive Director 

Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and 

Nursing Education 
Suite 76"Lincoln Office Plaza 
4545 North Lincoln Blvd. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

Dear Miss Waddle: 

Subject: The Agenda of the January Meeting of the Board 

As we approach the final stages of our feasibility study, we find that the assistance of 
the Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education is needed in providing 
interpretation of the Board's policy relative to such instruments of assessment as 
proficiency, equivalency and challenge exams to be used for advanced standing. May we 
have the enclosed "Questionnaire for the Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing 
Education" placed on the Agenda for the January meeting? ^ 

In addition to the questionnaire, we would like to provide each Board member with a 
description of our study and some of the findings as well as a copy of the original proposal 
and, clata collection instrument. A file copy and eight Xerox copies of each are enclosed 
along with a cover memorandum to each member. 

Miss Waddle, we sincerely appreciate the assistance you have provided in our study. 
Thank you 


Sharon Ward (Mrs.) 
Project Investigator 


Patricia Jamison (Mrs.) 
Project Director 

skw 

Enclosures 
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DATE: 


January 8, 1972 


TO: 


The Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education 


FROM: 


Sharon Ward (Mrs.) 


Project Investigator 

Research Division, Phone: (405) 377-2000, ext. 280 or 281 

Patricia Jamison (Mrs.) 
Project Director 

Supervisor, Health Occupations Education Division 
Phone: (405) 521-3305 


SUBJECT: A Feasibility Study of a Mobility Program in Health Occupations 

As we approach the final stages of our feasibility study, we find that we need the assistance 
of the Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education in providing 
interpretation of the Board's policy relative to such instruments of assessment as 
proficiency, equivalency, and challenge exams to be used for advanced standing. We have 
asked that the Board react to the attached "Questionnaire for the Board of Nurse 
Registration and Nursing Education" in the January meeting. 

For information purposes, we are enclosing a brief description of our feasibility study 
and some of the findings as well as a copy of the original proposal and data collection 
instrument. Should you desire to reply to the original data collection instrument, we would 
welcome your responses as nurses interested in nursing education. 

If you have any questions regarding the study, please feel free to call either of the numbers 
listed above, and we will be happy to discuss them with you. 


Thank you. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


(NOTE: The Rules and Regulations referred to in this questionnaire have been reproduced 
for your convenience on the final page of this instrument.) 

1. Would the approval of the Board be required to implement an institutional policy to 
grant advanced standing through Credit by Examination on nursing content? 


2. How would a decision by a school to use Credit by Examination for granting advanced 
standing to students with previous nursing or health-related education or experience affect 
your approval of that institutional program? 


3. If necessary for research purposes, could the Mobility Plan developed as a result of 
this feasibility study be considered an "experimental project" under the provisions of 
Article IV, Section 12 of the Rules and Regulations? 


4. Could the Board or a Board member serve in a consulting capacity in the assessment 
of the adequacy of the instrument to be developed? 


5. Would an institutional policy to grant advanced standing based on Credit by Examination 
come under Article III, Section 5.5, of the Rules and Regulations? 


6. Would Article IV, Section 6.2, of the Rules and Regulations include Credit by 
examination for experience? 


7. Under Article IV, Section 13, Length of Approved Schools, minimum requirements 
are set for the various types of programs. How does this provision affect Credit by 
Examination? 


In this study a number of "Barriers to Career Mobility" were identified including; 
(a) Article IV, Section 6.2 

"A student admitted by transfer shall be enrolled for at least the final one-fourth 
of the program in the school which issues his diploma." 

"Re-admission of students or admission with advanced standing shall be at a 
time corresponding with regularly scheduled classes and/or nursing courses." 

The recommendation that "credit not be given for courses in nursing content 
completed more than five years prior to application for transfer or re-admission." 

Can these barriers be overcome? If so, how? 
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EXCERPTS FROM RULES AND REGULATIONS 
RELATING TO NURSING EDUCATION LICENSURE 
AND PRACTICE IN THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA^ 

'Article III 

5.5 Special Reports (page 9) 

1. The Board shall be notified in writing of ednninistrative changes relating 
to and affecting the school. 

2. The Board shall approve nnajor curriculum changes, that is; 

(a) Changes in objectives which alter the present curriculum 

(b) Increases or decrease in the length of the school 

(c) Reorganization of the entire curriculum 

The request for curriculum change shall include the reason and indicate 
the present plan as well as the proposed change. 

3. All information must be submitted in writing and be available for the 
Board's consideration prior to the Board meeting. 

Article IV (pages 12 and 13) 

6.2 Re-admission and "'"ransfer (Admission with Advanced Standing) 

1. There shall be a written policy regarding re-admission of students and 
admission by transfer. A student admitted by transfer shall be enrolled 
for at least the final one-fourth of the program in the school which 
issues the diploma. 

2. The Board shall be notified of the enrollment of students by 
re-admission and transfer on forms provided which indicate previous 
educational experiences and the curriculum plan for completing the 
requirements for graduation. Re-admission of students or admission 
with advanced standing shall be at a time corresponding with regularly 
scheduled classes and/or clinical nursing courses. 

3. It is recommended that credit not be given for courses in the nursing 
content of the curriculum completed more than five years prior to 
the application for transfer or re-admission. 

12. Experimentation 

12.1 Experimentation is encouraged by the Board when educational 
principles are observed and there is a well qualified faculty which has 
the ability and the opportunity to develop a curriculum which may 
differ from the usual pattern both in content and method. 


12.2 A school which wishes to initiate an experimental program shall apply 
to the Board in writing for the approval of its plan. 

13. Length of Approved Schools 

13.1 According to statutory requirements, the minimum length of approved 
schools shall be: 

College or University-68 semester hours (more may be required to earn 

Associate or Baccalaureate Degree in an individual college) 

Hospital Diploma-27 months exclusive of vacation 

PracticaM2 calendar months with a minimum of 240 instructional 

days. 

As published by The Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education, 
1968. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE FEASIBILITY STUDY 
AND SOME OF THE FINDINGS 

In October, 1972, the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 

funded a study to be conducted as a cooperative project between the Health Occupations 

Education Division and the Research Division to determine if Career Mobility in Health 

Occupations is feasible in Oklahoma, Some of you were involved in the origin of this 

study. In the proposal for the study. Dr. Bill Stevenson, Assistant State Director, wrote: 

The critical situation in health manpower needs makes it imperative that 
we take the best of what we know about training people for health 
occupations, the most efficient of the experimental attempts at facilitating 
upward mobility and develop from these a formal, organized, widely agreed 
upon, and accepted program for assuring the most effective and efficient 
advancement of persons interested in expanding their competencies and their 
responsibilities in the health area. 

In this project, 28 leaders in nursing and health related educational programs were 
personally interviewed and 39 were contacted via mail questionnaire for their opinions 
and ideas on "career mobility." It appears, based on the results of this study, that the 
"time is ripe for action" on career mobility. Our findings, see Table I, indicate that 16 
nursing and health related programs have implemented career mobility plans, 16 are 
developing or have plans to develop methods for granting advanced standing, and 23 are 
interested in participating in a Career Mobility Model Program. 

Based on the ideas and opinions of the health occupations and nursing program 
directors contacted in our feasibility study and due to the current Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education policy, a mobility plan allowing for movement from vocational to 
professional nursing or health related programs will require development of an acceptable 
instrument to assess student qualifications for advanced standing. As shown in Table I, 
a number of program directors have indicated a willingness to vyork on a committee to 
evaluate or develop such an instrument. By pooling the judgment of these competent 
teachers and testing specialists, the resulting instrument will be based on a diversity of 
experience and analysis of a wide range of textbooks, courses of study and numerous 
sets of exams, thus offering a much broader base for acceptability. 
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The assistance of the State Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education is 
MOW needed in providing interpretation of the Board^s policy relative to such instruments 
of assessment as proficiency, equivalency and challenge exams to be used for advanced 
standing. 

Findings of our study indicate that a number of state boards and departments have 
during the past two to three years recognized a need to reassess current institutional policies 
for granting advanced standing to individuals with previous learning and experience. 

In Assessment of Nursing in Oklahoma 1970 the Oklahoma Board of Nurse 

Registration and Nursing Education recommended: 

....That faculties in all types of nursing education programs review their 
admission and placement procedures in consideration of the statements on 
"open curriculum," and "vertical mobility," as one means of increasing the 
effectiveness of each program in evaluating the individuality of potential 
students and in improving the quality of nursing services available. 

The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education (1971) in Oklahoma Higher 
Education-A Plan for the '70s recommended: 

Institutions should be sensitive to the need for instructional and educational 
innovations in the preparation of institutional master plans for the decade 
of the 1970s. In an effort to meet the needs of students and Oklahoma 
citizens for higher education in the decade ahead, Oklahoma colleges and 
universities should carefully consider such approaches as individualized 
instruction, advanced standing and challenge examinations, cooperative 
education, extramural degrees, joint degree programs, new calendar 
approaches, televised instruction, and other promising avenues to improve 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

The development of greater flexibility in teaching and learning through the 
use of such devices as individualized study, external degrees, televised 
instruction, and cooperative education will inevitably give rise to the need 
for evaluation of what students have learned apart from participation in 
formal classroom study. Therefore, institutions should give immediate 
attention to the development of standards and criteria by which to measure 
student learning acquired apart from the academic setting and to allow for 
the awarding of appropriate credit for such learning... In practical terms the 
adoption of such a concept would mean that students would no longer 
be required automatically to sit through eight semesters of three-hour classes 
until enough hours have been accumulated to graduate. Rather, graduation 
would be dependent uppn the achievement of predetermined standards and 
objectives established by the faculty, regardless of where or when such 
learning may have occurred. 

Formal transfer policies should be developed by 1973 to assure that a 
graduate of a public two-year college in Oklahoma who has successfully 
completed the general education requirements for the associate degree will 
be eligible to transfer his work to a four-year college or university without 
the necessity of completing additional lower-division general education 
I courses. 


An even more recent statement of policy and procedures was issued by the Oklahoma 

State Regents for Higher Education (July, 1972) relative to ''Standards of Education 

Relating to Advanced Standing Credit." 

Work taken at proprietary schools, secondary vocational-technical schools, 
institutions offering clock-hour work, and other non-collegiate institutions 
must be evaluated and validated through examination or proficiency testing 
by the receiving institution. The name of the sending institution (proprietary 
school, secondary vocational-technical school, clock-hour school) shall not 
appear on the transcript of the awarding institution. 

Recommended methods for evaluating students' previous learning 
experiences for awarding advanced standing credit are: 

a. Institutionally prepared examinations, including performance testing. 

b. Standardized national tests especially designed for establishment of 
credit.... 

c. Recognition of military service experiences. ..upon the basis of criteria 
and recommendations contained in the publication of the American 
Council on Education especially designed for that purpose. 

The amount of advanced standing credit which may be awarded shall not 
exceed one-half of the total semester hours required at the lower-division 
level, and not more than one-half of the total semester hours required at the 
upper-division level. 
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BOARD OF NURSE REGISTRATION AND NURSING EDUCATION 


SUITE 76 


LINCOLN OFFICE PLAZA 


4S45 LINCOLN BLVD. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLAHOMA 73105 


405/521*2363 


February 9, 1973 


Mrs. Patricia Jamison, R.N. 
State Supervisor 

Health Occupations Education Division 
State Department of Vocational and 

Technical Education 
4100 Lincoln Boulevard 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

Dear Mrs. Jamison: ^ 

The Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education appreciated the opportunity 
to review the material and questionnaire relating to the career mobility 
project. The Board evaluates a school of nursing according to its total 
program, rather than any individual aspect, such as those mentioned in the 
questionnaire. 

The instruments identified for evaluation (proficiency, equivalency, and 
challenge examinations) have been and are being utilized by faculty in different 
schools in a variety of ways. The degree of usage by schools is determined by 
the educational objectives of the program and the readiness of the faculty to 
institute such plans. 

The Board and staff, by policy, do not participate in the development of 
evaluation tools used by schools of nursing. Individuals who are members of 
the Board have participated in the feasibility study in relation to their 
place cf employment. 

As faculty In the separate schools of nursing develop plans for acceleration or 
cereer mobility and encounter difficulties related to specific criteria, they 
are encouraged to consult with the Board. 

Thank you for sharing this material with the Board. 

Sincerely yours. 



(Miss) Frances I. Waddle, R.N. 
Executive Director 


.FlW/mmw 

cc; Mrs. Sharon Ward 
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LETTERS ACCOMPANYING THE CAREER MOBILITY PLANS 


Note : The same basic letter was mailed to all program directors-with only the commitment 
section varying. 


Commitment Section 

1. Your personal commitment to serve on a committee to evaluate or develop 
means for assessing student qualifications for advanced standing. (Included 
in all letters ) 

2. Your institutional commitment to utilize the instrument(s) agreed to 
according to the plan for assessing student qualifications for advanced 
standing. (Included in Letters to Associate Degree, Diploma, and Practical 
Nursing Programs ) 

3. Your commitment to communicate to your students and interested 
individuals, information on currently available plans for Career Mobility. 
(In this study we will be developing a publication describing the currently 
available plans for Career Mobility which have been implemented in 
Oklahoma.) (Included in all letters ) 

4. Your institutional commitment to participate in a "Model Program" using 
the revised Area I curriculum and accepting Nursing Assistant students who 
have successfully completed the u^igraded curriculum (Area I of the Licensed 
Practical Nursing Program) at the Area II level. (Included Only in letter 
to Practical Nursing Programs ) 

5. Your institutional commitment to participate in a "Model Program" using 
the revised Area I curriculum. (Included only in letters to -Health Service 
Career Programs ) 

"Model Program" is defined as an experimental model which, if successful, could serve 
as a prototype for a Career Mobility Program in Oklahoma. 
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January 17, 1973 


(To Directors of Diploma Nursing and Associate Degree 
Nursing and Health Occupations Programs) 


During the months of October and November, 1972, you and a number of Health 
Occupations and Nursing Program Directors, as well as representatives of the Oklahoma 
Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education and the Oklahoma State Nursing 
Association, were contacted in a research study conducted by the Research Division of 
the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education through the Health 
Occupations Education Division to determine the feasibility of a Career Mobility Program 
in Oklahoma. Upon analysis of the information, a significant majority expressed a 
willingness to serve on a committee to develop or evaluate means for assessing student 
qualifications for advanced standing, 23 indicated an interest in implementing a "model 
program," 16 were found to have currently implemented plans for career mobility, and 
16 were developing or have plans to df elop methods for granting advanced standing to 
individuals with previous nursing or health-related education or experience. 

A number of authority organizations in Oklahoma have via policy statements endorsed 
the concept of Career Mobility (see recommendations on pages 1 and 2 of "A Proposed 
Health Occupations Career Mobility Plan for Oklahoma"). Further, responses from 28 
personal interviews and 39 mail questionnaires indicate that program directors in nursing 
and health-related occupations in Oklahoma are highly receptive to the idea of Career 
Mobility. A summary tabulation of the programs contacted in this study and their current 
status on Career Mobility is enclosed for your information and review. 

From the ideas and opinions expressed by you and other individuals contacted in this 
study, we have developed a Career Mobility Plan. A brief abstract of the proposed plan 
as well as a copy of the plan are enclosed. 

We now need your letter of commitment in order to implement the plan. May we have 
your letter, written on your letterhead and signed by you and the official (s) in your 
school whose approval would be required to implement the plan stating: 

T. Your personal commitment to serve on a committee to evaluate or develop means 
for assessing student qualifications for advanced standing. 

2. Your institutional commitment to utilize the instrument(s) agreed to according 
to the plan for assessing student qualifications for advanced standing, and 

3. Your commitment to communicate to your students and interested individuals, 
information on currently available plans for Career Mobility. (In this study we 
will be developing a publication describing the currently available plans for career 
mobility which have been implemented in Oklahoma.) 
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Page No. 2 
January 17, 1973 

If there are parts of the plan with which you cannot agree, may I have your written 
critique in order that we may work out a plan which is acceptable to you. Since we 
hope to have this study completed, including final reports by February 28, I would greatly 
appreciate your response no later than February 5. 

Within a few days of the anticipated receipt of the plan, I will be calling you to be 
sure that you did receive your copy. At that time we could discuss any questions, ideas, 
and criticisms you may have. 

Your willingness to cooperate, as demonstrated in your positive response during the initial 
data collection phase of this study, is greatly appreciated. Cooperation in this study is 
considered ss participation in research and results will be communicated to programs 
interested in having this information. Through active participation of leaders in Allied 
Health Occupations and Nursing Education, realistic opportunities for individuals to expand 
their competencies in Health Occupations can be developed; thus, hopefully providing 
better health care and services for Oklahomans. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Sharon Ward 
Project Investigator 


(Mrs.) Patricia Jamison 
Project Director 

Enclosures 

SW/YZVG-02/18 
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January 17, 1973 


(To Directors of Vocational Health Occupations iPrograms) 


During the months of October and November, 1972, you and a number of Health 
Occupations and Nursing Program Directors, as well as representatives of the Oklahoma 
Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education and the Oklahoma State Nursing 
Association, were contacted in a research study conducted by the Research Division of 
the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education through the Health 
Occupations Education Division to determine the feasibility of a Career Mobility Program 
in Oklahoma. Upon analysis of the information, a significant majority expressed a 
willingness to serve on a committee to develop or evaluate means for assessing student 
qualifications for advanced standing, 23 indicated an interest in implementing a "model 
program," 16 were found to have currently implemented plans for career mobility, and 
16 were developing or have plans to develop methods for granting advanced standing to 
individuals with previous nursing or health-related education or experience. 

A number of authority organizations in Oklahoma have via policy statements endorsed 
the concept of Career Mobility (see recommendations on pages 1 and 2 of "A Proposed 
Health Occupations Career Mobility Plan for Oklahoma"). Further, responses from 28 
personal interviews and 39 mail questionnaires indicate that program directors in nursing 
and health-related occupations in Oklahoma are highly receptive to the idea of Career 
Mobility. A summary tabulation of the programs contacted in this study and their current 
status on Career Mobility is enclosed for your information and review. 

From the ideas and opinions expressed by you and other individuals contacted in this 
study, we have developed a Career Mobility Plan. A brief abstract of the proposed plan 
as well as a copy of the plan are enclosed. 

We now need your letter of commitment in order to implement the plan. May we have 
your letter, written on your letterhead and signed by you and the official(s) in your 
school whose approval would be required to implement the plan stating: 

1, Your personal commitment to serve on a committee to evaluate or develop means 
for assessing student qualifications for advanced standing. 

Your commitment to communicate to your students and interested individuals, 
information on currently available plans for Career Mobility. (In this study we 
will be developing a publication describing the currently available plans for career 
mobility which have been implemented in Oklahoma.) 
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If there are parts of the plan with which you cannot agree, may I have your written 
critique In order that we may work out a plan which is acceptable to you. Since we 
hope to have this study completed, including final reports by February 28, 1 would greatly 
appreciate your response no later than February 5, 

Within a few days of the anticipated receipt of the plan, I will be calling you to be 
sure that you did receive your copy. At that time we could discuss any questions, ideas, 
and criticisms you may have. 

Your willingness to cooperate, as demonstrated in your positive response during the initial 
data collection phase of this study, is greatly appreciated. Cooperation in this study is 
considered as participation in research and results will be communicated to programs 
interested in having this information. Through active participation of leaders in Allied 
Health Occupations and Nursing Education, realistic opportunities for individuals to expand 
their competencies in Health Occupations can be developed; thus, hopefully providing 
better health care and services for Oklahomans. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs,) Sharon Ward 
Project Investigator 


(Mrs.) Patricia Jamison 
Project Director 

Enclosures 


SW/YZSX-10/8 
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January 22, 1973 


(To Directors of Licensed Practical Nursing Proyranns) 


During the months of October and November, 1972, you and a number of Health 
Occupations and Nursing Program Directors, as well as representatives of the Oklahoma 
Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education and the Oklahoma State Nursing 
Association, were contacted in a research study conducted by the Research Division of 
the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education through the Health 
Occupations Education Division to determine the feasibility of a Career Mobility Program 
in Oklahoma, Upon analysis of the information, a significant majority expressed a 
willingness to serve on a committee to develop or evaluate means for assessing student 
qualifications for advanced standing, 23 indicated an interest in implementing a "model 
program," 16 were found to have currently implemented plans for career mobility, and 
16 were developing or have plans to develop methods for granting advanced standing to 
individuals with previous nursing or health-related education or experience. 

A nunnber of authority organizations in Oklahoma have via policy statements endorsed 
the concept of Career Mobility (see recommendations on pages 1 and 2 of "A Proposed 
Health Occupations Career Mobility Plan for Oklahoma"). Further, responses from 28 
personal interviews and 39 mail questionnaires indicate that program directors in nursing 
and health-related occupations in Oklahoma are highly receptive to the idea of Career 
Mobility, A summary tabulation of the programs contacted in this study and their current 
status on Career Mobility is enclosed for your information and review. 

From the ideas and opinions expressed by you and other individuals contacted in this 
study, we have developed a Career Mobility Plan. A brief abstract of the proposed plan 
as well as a r.npy of the plan are enclosed. 

We now need your letter of commitment in order to implement the plan. May we have 
your letter, written on your letterhead and signed by you and the official(s) in your 
school whose approval would be required to implement the plan stating: 

1. Your personal commitment to serve on a committee to evaluate or develop means 
for assessing student qualifications for advanced standing. 

2, Your institutional commitment to utilize the instrument(s) agreed lo according 
to the plan for assessing student qualifications for advanced standing. 
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3. Your institutional commitment to participate in a ^"Model Program" using the 
revised Area I curriculum and accepting Nursing Assistant students who have 
successfully completed the upgraded curriculum (Area I of the Licensed Practical 
Nursing Program) at the Area II level. ^("Model Program""This would be an 
experimental model which, if successful, could serve as a prototype for Career 
Mobility Program in Oklahoma.) 

4. Your commitment to communicate to your students and interested individuals 
information on currently available plans for Career Mobility. (In this study we 
will be developing a publication describing the currently available plans for Career 
Mobility which have been implemented in Oklahoma.) 

If there are parts of the plan with which you cannot agree, may I have your written 
critique in order that we may work out a plan which is acceptable to you. Since we 
hope to have this study completed, including final reports by February 28, I would greatly 
appreciate your response no later than February 8. 

Within a few days of the anticipated receipt of the plan, I will be calling you to be 
sure that you did receive your copy. At that time we could discuss any questions, ideas, 
and criticisms you may have. 

Your willingness to cooperate, as demonstrated in your positive response during the initial 
data collection phase of this study, is greatly appreciated. Cooperation in thi? study is 
considered as participation in research and results will be communicated to programs 
interested in having this information. Through active participation of leaders in Allied 
Health Occupations and Nursing Education, realistic opportunities for individuals to expand 
their competencies in Health Occupations can be developed; thus, hopefully providing 
better health care and services for Oklahomans. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Sharon Ward 
Project Investigator 


(Mrs.) Patricia Jamison 
Project Director 

Enclosures 
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January 22, 1973 


(To Directors of Health Service Careers Programs) 


During the months of October and November, 1972, you and a number of Health 
Occupations and Nursing Program Directors, as well as representatives of the Oklahoma 
Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education and the Oklahoma State Nursing 
Association, were contacted in a research study conducted by the Research Division of 
the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education through the Health 
Occupations Education Division to determine the feasibility of a Career Mobility Program 
in Oklahoma. Upon analysis of the information, a significant majority expressed a 
willingness to serve on a committee to develop or evaluate means for assessing student 
qualifications for advanced standing, 23 indicated an interest in implementing a "model 
program/' 16 were found to have currently implemented plans for career mobility, and 
16 were developing or have plans to develop methods for granting advanced standing to 
individuals with previous nursing or health-related education or experience. 

A number of authority organizations in Oklahoma have via policy statements endorsed 
the concept of Career Mobility (see recommendations on pages 1 and 2 of "A Proposed 
Health Occupations Career Mobility Plan for Oklahoma"). Further, responses from 28 
personal interviews and 39 mail questionnaires indicate that program directors in nursing 
and health-related occupations in Oklahoma are highly receptive to the idea of Career 
Mobility. A summary tabulation of the programs contacted in this study and their current 
status on Career Mobility is enclosed for your information and review. 

From the ideas and opinions expressed by you and other individuals contacted in this 
study, we have developed a Career Mobility Pian. A brief abstract of the proposed plan 
as well as a copy of the plan are enclosed. 

We now need your letter of commitment in order to implement the plan. May we have 
your letter, written on your letterhead and signed by you and the official(s) in your 
school whose approval would be required to implement the plan stating: 

1. Your personal commitment to serve on a committee to evaluate or develop means 
for assessing student qualifications for advanced standing. 

2. Your institutional commitment to participate in a *"Model Program" using the 
revised Area I curriculum. *("Model Piugram"-This would be an experimental 
model which, if successful, could serve as a prototype for a Career Mobility 
Program in Oklahoma.) 

3. Your commitment to communicate to your students and interested individuals, 
information on currently available plans for Career Mobility. (In this study we 
will be developing a publication describing the currently available plans for Career 
Mobility which have been implemented in Oklahoma.) 
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If there are parts of the plan with which you cannot agree, may I have your written 
critique in order that we may work out a plan which is acceptable to you. Since we 
hope to have this study completed, including final reports by February 28, I would greatly 
appreciate your response no later than February 8. 

Within a few days of the anticipated receipt of the plan, I will be calling you to be 
sure that you did receive your copy. At that time we could discuss any questions, ideas, 
and criticisms you may have. 

Your willingness to cooperate, as demonstrated in your positive response during the initial 
data collection phase of this study, is greatly appreciated. Cooperation in this study is 
considered as participation in research and results will be communicated to programs 
interested in having this information. Through active participation of leaders in Allied 
Health Occupations and Nursing Education, realistic opportunities for individuals to expand 
their competencies in Health Occupations can be developed; thus, hopefully providing 
better health care and services for Oklahomans. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Sharon Ward 
Project Investigator 


(Mrs.) Patricia Jamison 
Project Director 

Enclosures 

SW/YZVG-03/18 
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January 24, 1973 


Dr. Larry Hayes . 

Coordinator of Academic Research 

Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 

Capitol Building 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
Dear Dr. Hayes: 

The State Department of Vocational and Technical Education, in October, 1972, funded a study to 
be conducted as a cooperative effort of the Health Occupations Education and Research Divisions to 
determine the feasibility of a Career Mobility Program in Health Occupations. A copy of the original 
proposal which describes the study in detail is enclosed for your information. 

In this study, 67 program directors in Nursing and Health-Related programs from the Vocational through 
the Master of Science level, as well as representatives of the Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration 
and Nursing Education and the Oklahoma State Nurses Association, were contacted for their opinions 
and ideas on Career Mobility. (See Table l--Summary Tabulation of the Programs Contacted and Their 
Current Status on Career Mobility-for some of the preliminary findings of our study.) 

Based on the ideas and opinions expressed by these individuals, a review of currently implemented Career 
Mobility Plans across the nation, and consideration of the current policies of the Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education relative to advanced standing as stated in Oklahoma Higher Education-A Plan for 
the 70s and "The Standards of Education Relating to Advanced Standing Gfedii (July, 1972), we 
have developed A Propose^ci Health Occupations Career Mobility Plan for Oklahoma . A copy of the Plan 
is enclosed. ^ 


After you have had an opportunity to review the Plan, may I meet with you personally for your critique? 
Your comments and suggestions will provide valuable insight in assessing the practicability and acceptability 
of the Plan. Within a few days of receipt of this letter, I will telephone you to arrange a personal 
interview at your convenience. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Sharon Ward 
Project Investigator 
Division of Research, Planning, 
and Evaluation 

Enclosures 



SW/YZDV-03/18 
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January 25, 1973 


(To Directors of Nursing and Health Occupations Programs Whose 
Implemented Career Mobility Plans were Identified in this Study) 


In a research study being conducted by the Health Occupations Education Division and 
the Research Division of the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education, 
we contacted you and 66 other Directors of Nursing and Health-Related programs, as 
well as representatives of the Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education 
and the Oklahoma State Nurses Association for opinions and ideas on the feasibility of 
a Career Mobility Program in Oklahoma. One finding of our study is that a number of 
Oklahoma Nursing and Health Related Career Mobility plans are currently available. 
However, in many instances, the individuals who could benefit from such programs are 
unaware of their existence. 

Therefore, one function of this study will be to operationalize a means of providing 
information on Career Mobility opportunities which are available. We will develop a 
publication describing the currently implemented plans which vyill be available on request 
to all interested program directors. 

Based on your response to our questionnaire, the enclosed description of your Mobility 
Plan has been developed. So that we may be sure the details which you ;yould like to 
have specified are included and that your plan is accurately described, may we have your 
critique of this description and a letter granting your permission to describe your plan 
in our publication? A stamped return envelope is enclosed for your convenience. 

Since we hope to complete this study, along with final reports by February 28, may 
we havs your response no later than February 9. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this project. 

Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Sharon Ward 
Project Investigator 
Division of Research, Planning 
and Evaluation 

Enclosure 


SW/YZVG.05/18 
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AREAS OF CONTENT IDENTIFIED AS REPEATED 


In moving from: 

(1) A Diploma to a Baccalaureate Progrann 
Content 

All Nursing Content 
Public (Community) Health 


# of Prog. Dir. Identifying this Area 


2 
1 


(2) An Associate Degree to a Baccalaureate Degree Nursing Program 

Content # of Prog. Din Identifying this Area 


Fundamentals of Nursing 
Some Nursing Content 


1 
4 


(3) An Associate Degree to a Baccalaureate Degree Health Occupations Program 
Program Content # of Prog. Din Identifying this Area 


Occupational Therapy 
Therapeutic Recreation 
Physicians Assistant 
Any B.S. Program 
Medical Lab, Tech. 


All Course Content 
All Course Content 
All Course Content 
All Course Content 
Repeat and Expand on 
the Practical in the 
Clinical Area 
Depends-some credit 
given for life and 
physical sciences 


2 
1 
2 
1 
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(4) A Practical Nursing to an Associate Degree, Diploma, or Baccalaureate Nursing 
Program 

Content # of Prog. Dir. Identifying this Area 

Fundamentals of Nursing 3 

Basic Nursing Procedure 4 

Nutrition 2 

Body Structure and Function 3 

Personal Vocational Relationships 1 

Pharmacology 1 

Maternal-Child Care 2 

All Areas 3 
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(5) A Vocational to an Associate Degree Health Occupations Program 


Program 

Medical Secretary 


Dental Hygienist 


Content 


# Prog. Dir. Identifying this Area 


All Course Content 
Terminology, Anatomy, 
Sterilization Techniques, 
Patient Positioning, 
Draping, Injections, 
Medication, and Film 
Handling 
Basic Sciences 
Grooming, Nutrition, 
First Aid, and 
Sterilization 


(6) Health Service Careers to an Advanced Nursing Program 

Content # Prog. Dir. Identifying this Area 

Basic Nursing Skills (Fundamentals) 10 
Anatomy and Physiology 4 
Medical Terminology 4 
Asepsis 1 
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PERCEIVED BARRIERS TO THE CORE CURRICULUM APPROACH 

- A SYNTHESIS - 


1. While skills, attitudes, and knowledges are similar, there are great variations in 
the depth of knowledge required at different levels. HSC V, LPN III, AD III, 
BS III 

2. There may be a variance of competencies in a single program. Core curriculum 
does not give the student an opportunity to demonstrate where her competencies 
lie. HSC I 

3. Core curriculum does not provide the school with an evaluation of the curriculum 
or quality of education to which the student has been exposed. HSC VIII 

4. It is difficult to find instructors proficient in all areas desired in the core. LPN 
V, AD I, BS I 

5. Core curriculum fails to provide credit for certain types of experiences. HSC 
II 

6. Approval of all programs involved would be essential for successful 
implementation. It is difficult to get people from different health occupations 
to agree to a common core. HSC II, LPN IV, AD II, DIP I, BS II 

7. Programs tend to resist change from traditional methods. HSC I, LPN I, DIP 
I 

8. Many people build "little empires" and think that they and they alone are right. 
AD III, DIP I 

9. There are variations in the way curriculums are set up from program to program 
making transferability of students between existing programs and establishment 
of a core difficult. HSC IV, LPN II, AD V, DIP I, BS I 

10. There is a need for improved counseling to provide the right student with the 
right subject at the right time. HSC I 

11. There is a lack of uniform curriculum objectives and goals. HSC III, AD I 

12. The length of time an evaluation remains accurate has not been determined. 
HSC I 

13. It is difficult to establish a core which meets the individual needs of a very 
diversified group. LPN III 
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14. Core curriculums have deterred some students from pursuing selected educational 
experiences to meet individual needs and goals. LPN I 

15. There are differences in objectives and philosophies in various programs. LPN 
. Ill 

16. Quality facilities for clinical experiences are limited. LPN II, AD I 

17. Additional funds will be needed to finance the development of the core and 
the additional faculty required to work separately with groups entering at 
different levels. LPN III, HSC I, DIP I 

18. Finding individuals with experience to direct the organization and 
implementation is difficult. LPN IV 

19. Regents approval is required to grant credit to Vo-Tech students. AD I 

20. The time and effort required to develop a core curriculum seldom meets with 
the approval of program directors responsible for individual professional areas. 
AD I 

21. Too much control would have an adverse affect on innovative approaches. AD 
II 

22. Regents* approval is required to implement a new program. AD I 

23. Core curriculum may create scheduling problems. AD I 

24. How do you give credit for 1/3 of a course-administrative red tape? AD I 

25. Explicit definition of sameness and difference is difficult. DIP I 

26. People are hesitant to "speak their minds." DIP I 

27. There are multi-definitions of what a core curriculum is. BS I 

28. Team teaching would be required. BS I 

29. Many consider team teaching a threat. BS I 

30. The core curriculum concept applies more appropriately within given levels, 
rather than across levels. BS III 

31. All areas of study need to be well developed. AD I 
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PERCEIVED BARRIERS TO THE CREDIT BY EXAMINATION APPROACH 

- A SYNTHESIS • 


1. Such an approach leaves rooms for gaps In education. (Some areas do not lend 
themselves to examination.) HSC I, AD I, DIP I 

2. Tests may not adequately assess a student's qualifications. (The inv.trument may 
hit all of a student's strong or weak points, or if a person is exposed to only 
a portion of course content, he may fail the exam although he has mastered 
the segment he covered.) HSC VI, AD III 

3. An adequate testing instrument for assessing both theory and performance is 
not available. HSC III, LPN IV, DIP I, BS III 

4. People may create barriers. HSC I, LPN I, AD I 

5. State Law Requirements may pose barriers. DIP I 

6. There may be hesitancy on the part of some institutions of higher education 
to accept challenge exams. DIP I 

7. There is no large scale agreement on what competencies must be held by all 
individuals on a given level (Closest: State Board exam scores or graduation from 
a State approved school of nursing). AD I 

8. Due to differences in focus of each program, it will be difficult to find or develop 
a test to provide a means for assessing all graduates of all programs in Oklahoma. 
AD II, HSC I, DIP I, BS I, LPN II 

9. Agreement on what material should be covered in an exam, who will decide 
what is a passing grade, and how much credit should be allowed is a problem. 
HSC II, LPN IV, AD I 

10. Tests are often unrealistically difficult due to lack of awareness by individual(s) 
constructing the tests of course content on lower levels. LPN I 

11. Meaningful objectives must be agreed upon. 

12. Equating equivalency exams of non-formal learning outside a program with that 
achieved in that program is difficult. LPN II 

13. Some feel credit by examination should be combined with the core approach. 
Such a policy would pose barriers to individuals with only informal learning 
experiences. LPN II 
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14. Time and experience of instructors in developing good exams and keeping them 
updated is limited. LPN III, AD I, DIP I 

15. The expense of taking exams may deter some. HSC I 

16. Fear of failure or non-acceptance may deter some. HSC I 

17. A central testing location adequately large to administer state-wide tests will 
be needed. HSC I 

18. Practicum demonstration on a 1-to-1 basis requires additional faculty time and 
may necessitate increased faculty-hence additional financing. AD I 

19. Students given credit by exam need to be followed up in terms of their success 
in new programs. AD I 

20. Limits should be placed on the amount of credit which could be given through 
advanced standing. (Patient contact is important.) 

21. A standardization of the course exam and skill evaluation is needed to eliminate 
subjective evaluation by the tester, AD I 
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HOW TO OVERCOME THE BARRIERS TO THE CORE CURRICULUM APPROACH 

- A SYNTHESIS - 

1. Develop a core for basics providing greater depth in each specialty area as 
required. HSC II, LPN II, AD I 

2. Innplennent self-paced learning. AD I 

3. Develop challenge and perfornnance exams on nnodules. AD I 

4. ^est on an individual basis. HSC III 

5. Standardize curriculum and objectives. HSC I, DIP I 

6. Establish standard requirements for all teachers. PN I 

7. Supplement the core curriculum approach with additional evaluation initially 
(both clinical and theory tests), LPN II 

8. Require increased education to improve quality at all levels. BS I 

9. Utilize team teaching. HSC I, AD I 

10. Carefully survey and assess concepts to be included and their relationship to 
all health careers. HSC I 

11. Use a committee or board to approve and regulate the program which is as 
representative of all various areas as possible. HSC I 

12. Establish a committee composed of representatives from each level to look into 
unification of core curriculum and establishing uniform course descriptions and 
current bulletins, AD II 

13. Implement statewide planning which includes directors of all schools (Statewide 
Planning Commission). DIP I 

14. Establish a power center with power to coordinate and enforce. DIP I, AD 1 

15. Elicit mutual understanding and cooperation among all schools having similar 
programs. LPN II, AD I 

16. Plan workshops that involve leaders (educators, faculty and employers in health 
careers) at all levels. HSC I, LPN III 

17. Prove it can be done through trial projects. HSC I 

18. Demonstrate the time and money which can be saved through use of a core 
curriculum. HSC \ 

19. Provide experienced persons to assist local schools. LPN I 
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20. Develop patience and allow tinne for acceptance. LPN I, DIP I 

21. Secure a faculty that understands core curriculum. LPN I 

22. Educate administration and faculty. LPN I, AD I 

23. Communicate what is taught at each level. AD I 

24. Maintain respect for disciplines other than own. AD I 

25. Accompany grades with written evaluations. HSC I 

26. Orient everyone to the philosophy and objectives of each health occupation 
group. LPN I 

27. Require each school to offer the same subjects within the core. AD I 

28. Keep counselors informed on prerequisites and guidelines for a core curriculum. 
HSC II 

29. Develop written guidelines to aid persons in establishing a core curriculum. LPN 
I 

30. Identify the length of time an evaluation remains accurate. HSC I 

31. Synthesize a number of texts to meet the needs of a variety of students at 
a given level. HSC I 

32. Recruit and enlist the assistance of students at the high school and junior college 
level. HSC I 

33. Make observation visits to a number of implemented programs, try several 
approaches, meet to compare notes, develop the ideal approach. HSC I 

34. Increase funds available. HSC I, LPN I, AD I 

35. Provide adequate time to develop instruments. HSC I 

36. Conduct a pilot study to determine if the Regents' guidelines are valid. AD 
I 

37. Elicit policy changes. AD I 

38. Students will educate the Regents. AD I 

39. Establish a good system of standards and controls. 
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HOW TO OVERCOME THE BARRIERS TO THE CREDIT BY EXAM APPROACH 

- A SYNTHESIS - 

1. Use other means of evaluation coupled with exanns. HSC III 

2. Conduct an in-depth study of curriculunn to deternnine the nnaterial which lends 
itself to nneasurennent LPN I 

3. Require course be taken prior to allowing challenge on nursing content. DIP 
I 

4. Develop behavioral objectives at each level for which tests could be developed. 

5. Include performance tests based on the objectives of the program. LPN II, DIP 
I, BS I 

6. Determine which competencies must be demonstrated and how to test for them. 
AD I 

7. Continually update curriculum with actual work situation. LPN I 

8. Implement a plan for screening by the licensing agency to eliminate the risk 
of allowing advancement prior to mastery of skills and knowledges-at least they 
would or should have some good idea on what periodic screening would 
accomplish. 

9. Strengthen the students* background prior to the exam. 

10. Establish a follow-up system-study success of students both as students and 
graduates. AD I 

11. Provide funds for hiring of competent individuals or allowing for release time 
for faculty to develop tests. LPN I, AD I, DIP I 

12. Standardize tests for all areas. HSC I, LPN 11, AD I 

13. Use exams prepared by a certifying agency. 

14. Utilize committees of instructors representative of all programs to develop written 
criteria and guideline for standardized tests. 

15. Use NLN standardized exams. 

16. Set up a committee composed of instructors representative of all areas to develop 
a valid and reliable measuring instrument of student's knowledge and skills. HSC 
IV, LPN IV, AD I 

17. Insure good communication up and down the ladder (including communication 
of what is being taught at various levels). LPN I 

O 
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18. Establish trial and error projects. LPN I, AD II 

19. ProfTiOte interest. LPN I 

20. Elicit outside assistance. LPN I 

21. Work cooperatively. AD I 

22. Investigate the philosophy of the faculty in regard to credit by exam prior to 
hiring. AD I 

23. Elicit a willingness to change with the tinnes. DIP I 

24. Recognize individuality of progranns and allow for in developing nnobility planis). 
BS I 

25. Establish identical curriculunn. I 

26. Standardize procedures. HSC I 

27. Change progrann focus by structuring programs with this in mind. AD I 

28. Develop a statewide plan for major emphasis and philosophy. (This could 
eliminate the need for testing if the focus and philosophies are the same.) AD 
I 

29. Obtain agreement of all schools to accept the same standards. LPN I 

30. Test quarterly. HSC I 

31. Vary the amount of credit given from one program to another, i.e., more credit 
should be given in moving into some areas than others. 

32. Administer controlled exams. AD I 

33. Implement a plan for allowing students to challenge units within a course and 
receive credit value for less than the entire course. 
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OPINION LEADERS 


..I an attempt to identify opinion leaders in Health Occupations Education, 
respondents were asked: 

"In developing your program for Career Mobility, who would you consult for 
opinions and ideas?" 

From the responses received, it would appear that few state-wide opinion leaders 
exist in Health Occupations Educations. Opinion Leaders mentioned by two or more 
program directors are listed below: 

Dr. Wilson Stinnett 
Administrator, Baptist Hospital 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 2 
Dr. Frances Tuttle, State Director 

State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 

Stillwater, Oklahoma 2 

Dr. E. T. Dunlap, Chancellor 

Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 

State Capitol Building 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 2 

Mrs. Patricia Jamison, State Supervisor 

Health Occupations Education Division 

State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 

4100 North Lincoln 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 5 

Miss Juanita Proctor 
Nursing Department 
Oklahoma Baptist University 

Shawnee, Oklahoma 2 

A number of respondents identified Formal Organizations such as: 

National League of Nursing 2 

Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 2 

Oklahoma Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education 6 

Oklahoma State Department of X'ocational and Technical Education 8 

Health Occupations Education Division 4 

Curriculum Division ^ 4 
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Further, the following members of formal organizational structures in Health 
Occupations and Health Occupations Education were identified: 

Representatives of Educational Institutions 


Local Administrators 7 

Program Directors 7 

Faculty 14 

Advisory Committees 7 

Representatives of Health Service Institutions 

Hospital Administrators 4 

Physicians 6 

Nurses 6 

Clinicians 2 

as well as, the following miscellaneous categories: 

Individuals with experience in developing Career 

Mobility Programs 3 

Career Mobility Programs which have been implemented ,3 

Students 2 


OTHER RESOURCES 

The question: 

"Please suggest other resources where you would seek assistance in these areas." 
resulted in identification o'f the following: 


Advisory Committees 3 

Professional Organizations 3 

Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 3 

National League of Nursing 2 

State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 2 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 2 

National Institute of Health 2 
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EXISTING INSTRUMENTS FOR ASSESSING STUDENT QUALIFICATIONS 

FOR ADVANCED STANDING 


QUESTIONS on which this tabulation was based: 

10. Have you used the National League of Nursing Standardized Tests in your program 
for granting advanced standing? ( ) Yes ( ) No 

11. Do you have confidence in these tests for assessing a student's qualifications for 
advanced standing in nursing or health related programs? ( ) Yes ( ) No 

If no, why? (Succeeding pages give a synthesis of responses) 

12. Do you use or are you aware of other tests, standardized or non-standardized, which 
you think may be useful in assessing student qualifications for advanced standing? 
( ) Yes ( ) No 

If yes, please list title and indicafs^ program for which it is used. (Succeeding pages 
give a synthesis of responses) 



Health Occupations Proqrams 

N 

ursing Proarams 


Vocational 

Assoc. Degree 

L.P.N. 

A.D. 

Diploma 

B.S. 


HSC 

MOA 

DOA 

MLT 

Resp T 

H 0 





NLN Tests 











Have used for 

1 

0 
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14 
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Have confidence 
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Other Tests 











Aware of 

4 

1 

2 
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0 
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Not aware of 

12 

2 
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11 
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No. 10 

2 
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1 

0 

0 
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0 
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.0 
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2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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RESPONSES TO THE SECOND PARTS OF QUESTIONS 11 AND 
12 CATEGORIZED BY TYPE OF PROGRAM 


Vocational Health Occupations Programs 

11. If no, why? 

a. I feel perfornnance should be tested also 

b. Some of them have the dumbest questions 

c. Not applicable 

d. I feel some of the content is irrelevant (referred to content on "the arts") 

e. They do not adequately assess a student's qualifications in all areas 

f. They are outdated 

12. If yes, please list title and indicate program for which it is used. 

a. Oklahoma's exams for Nursing Assistant--from basic to advanced 

b. Perhaps Area I Licensed Practical Nursing tests could be used for our IMursing 
Assistant students 

c. American Red Cross Standard Certificate Tests 

d. Medical Office Assistant Exam developed by AMA to certify students with two 
years experience (One program director felt these were good; a second, stated 
geographic differences make them unrelated.) 

e. Dental Assistant Certifying Exam-requires 2 years experience prior to taking 
the exam. They are developed by the American Dental Assistant Association. 

Associate Degree-Health Occupations Programs 

11. If no, why? 

a. Lack of knowledge on my part concerning these tests. 

b. Tend not to be current conceptual content. 

12. If yes, please list title and indicate program for which it is used, 

a. CLEP for Medical Laboratory Technicians 

b. CLEP and ACT-The ACT Social Science score Is a good indicator of reading 
ability. 

c. Teacher-developed tests (South Oklahoma City Junior College) 
Licensed Practical Nursing Programs 

11. If no, why? 

a. Too difficult and usually obsolete 

b. Am of the opinion they are not good tests for local situations. Also, they do 
not test skills 

c. Does not evaluate practical application 

d. Outdated-same tests since 1958 
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e. My students have consistently scored low on the first test, while practicing 
competently and later scoring high on the second test and State Board 
• examination. 


12. If yes, please list title and indicate program for which it is used, 

a. Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th Street, New York, New York 10017 

b. Teacher-made tests (Clinton, Lawton, Muskogee and Oklahoma City LPN 
Programs) 

c. MMPI 

d. OTIS Standard IQ (requiring a score of 90 or above) 

e. Nelson Denny Reading Comprehension Test 

f. Two literature sources were referenced: 


Von Gremp and Broadwell. Practical Nursing Study Guide and Review . 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1971. 

Thomas, Virginia E. Life Sciences for Health Technologies. Huntington Beach 
California: Technicourse, Inc., 1970. 


Associate Degree Nursing Programs 


11, If no, why? 


a. Some items on each test may be outdated. 

b. A written test alone does not measure skills or aptitude of applicant 

c. Do not necessarily reflect what the individual courses stress 

d. May have been used in previous program 

e. Content not current 


12. If yes, please list title and indicate program for which it is used. 

Mesa College Exam (performance and academic exam in nursing) 

CLEP and ACT Tests (Recommends if a score of 15 or below is made on Social 

Science section that remedial reading be required) 
Teacher-made tests (Bacone College and South Oklahoma City Junior College) 


Diploma Nursing Programs 

11. If no, why? 

a. Programs are presented in different ways-achievement exams are disease oriented 
rather than integrated. 

b. Not constructed for this purpose 

c. Basic science tests have been used with some success to help junior colleges 
assess knowledge 

d. Depends, anything above 50% adequate knowledge 

12. r. Schmeltzer's General Aptitude for Nursing 

Dent Psychological Testing Service and Medical Exam Testing study guide for students. 
(Did not recommend the latter, just mentioned) 
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Baccalaureate Nursing Program 

11. If no, why? 

a. Not designed to. 
Has confidence in 

a. as one method-supplemented with teacher-developed tests. 

b. personal experience indicates they work well with diploma students entering BS 
program 

12. If yes, please list title and indicate program which it is used. 

a. Teacher-made theory and video tape tests (Tulsa University) 

b. GRE and Miller*s Analogy--used for BS students entering MS program. 
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^* Tit J ii o i iU' ojcL ' t " 1.0.1 r; n mg P.CHour'.;t:. s icr ciiCi Di.B acvancaged Stiucterii:'* 

The second yfiav i^t' a two year action rCvSearch project for Improv- 
ing the success level ot dlSridvantagc-.d scudent;s In the Virginia Commu- 
nity Coliege System v;ichin occupational-technical curricula — a clinical 
approach to the utl I lisat i::n ot Loarnlng Resourco5« 
II . Statement o£ Problem 

The Community Colleges in Virginia are charged to provide higher 
education of an appropriate nature co all those who can profit from 
further education. The purjiose ot each college is to aid individual 
development and provide meanmgtul instructional curricula that assure 
success to the individual. 

The Virginia Community College System established, at the outset, 
a framework in which meaningful and viable instructional programs would 
be developed for a heterogeneous student population with broadly dif- 
fering needs. The framework now includes a Developmental Studies pro- 
gram which is intended, among other purposes, to provide educational 
readiness to enter into occupational-technical programs. However, a 
less than adequate jiob has been done in defining the placement and in- 
suring the progress of the disadvantaged occupational-technical student 
from the point of entrance, through the instructional experiences of 
the program, and inLo successful employment. Implicit to the nature of 
• the statewide system are the widely varied population characteristics of 
the regions served by each college. Accordingly sysnemwide needs may 
require varying solutions to best satisfy the localized emphasis desired. 
Thus, the problem was generalized into three segments as follows: 
A. To develop methods to improve initial placement into educational 
programs 
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\l To jdencity liarnes.? a \'v.v:\£::;; :)f iecitn.tii' ro<::cHiri:^2a to be«t 

'ji 0 r V c i lid i s i d la f i i ;^ ci ct .s 
C. Tl'i ftt i' U': LUf. e lr>:irj..ng ci.:iourc.r:.s if a int-aMiiyf u 1 wny, 

so as t v) jwepcvr'. '.'he. d i s 'id v an t a;;(rd sMidonc with odiicn ^ 1 ona I 
tooL''^ ami psyj; U'-H ojyj ca I set ic. have a reayonablf s-Mance of .Slic- 
es s n h 1 !f. ■: I i o s r; c u r r 1 1; u L uin a nd c, c c. \j p <i 1 1 od 
Object^i vcs 

A. Ovarall (Phase 1 and Pha-se Ij 

1. Ur.ili^.tng che coll?cr.ive personnel and mFaierial resources of. 

tl\e Virgin:ia Community College Syacem plus consul cants , determine 
ways and moans to signi; icandy Improve Developmental Studies 
for d i sadvancaged sr.udents entering into occupational-technical 
programs » 

2. Develop demonstrably successful learn.ing systems which will 
maximize Lhc community college learning experience for occupational- 
technical disadvantaged studenTTfa 

IV . Procedures 

A. General - Five colleges or the Virginia Community College System 

undertook separate actiucn research projects in accordance with their 
own perceived needs tor testmg-out var lous aspects of composite problems 
associated with improving educational opportun xt ies for disadvantaged 
i students^ These c^cileges were Tidewater Community College (Frederick 

Campus)., John Tyler Community College (Che;-jter), Blue Ridge Ccjimmunlty 
College (Weyers Cave), Germanna Community Coile.ge (Fredericksburg), 
and Virginia" Highlands Community College (Abingdon). 

It was decidcrd by the members of the prc^J^ect committee to give much 
latitude ic the prvijt'Cf par t 'i-cipant-? so as nut lo stifle their individual 
research or outcomes- Aid was supplied via financial means, moral support 
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and syscom-wule expertise 

The projects chumse Lvc.s wore at f-hreo distinc.c levels and che aid 
given was to move the prDject.s coward completion P'irst, there were 
those proposed projects that needed help be placed in cperaLion. 
Second, some projectrs were underway and aid was needed to further 
operations. And lastly, those projects well underway rhat needed 
the aid to reach completion. This, too, made wide latitude necessary 
in the selection of participating colleges. 

All other colleges continued to pursue their own Interests in 
making improvements to ongoing programs in Developmental Studies or 
other programs specifically helpful to the disadvantaged student. In 
this sense all colleges participated in the objectives oi this project 
and tried innovative ideas which resulted from the benefits of the first 
year's work, 

A statewide conference of one day's duration was held in the 
spring quarteif to enable representatives of each college to bring to- 
gether the results of their respective findings. In particular the 
five colleges participating in special projects were afforded the 
opportunity to describe in some detail their methodology, data collection 
analysis, and conclusions- 

The conference, held in Lynchburg, was attended by 57 persons. This 
group represented 20 Virginia community colleges. It also allowed a 
needed "give-and-take^' between the representatives and a building up 
of system-wide rappott. This conference also enabled the Project 
Director and the Statewide Learning Resources Committee to summarize 
the project in terms of a preliminary final report. 
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Introduction 

The purpose of community colleges in Virginia includes the provision to provide "each 
individual ... a continuing opportunity for tlie development and extension of his skills and knowledge 
along with an opportunity to increase his awareness of his role and responsibility in society." This 
commitment to the development of individual potential requires that the administration and the 
instructional faculty of Virginia community colleges continue to seek innovative resources. Some 
writers such as Bloom and Carroll have advanced the theory that 90 percent of the students entering 
community colleges can complete appropriate educational goals and objectives if the colleges provide 
comprehensive, flexible, and stimulating instructional resource options. 

In spite of the fact that numerous resources exist, a substantial number of students continue 
to fail in their educational pursuits. It is believed that many of these students, due to a variety of 
personal, social, and academic disadvantages, are not being reached under present conditions. One 
means of translating learning resources to the disadvantaged student is through peer counselor-tutors. 

Statement of the Problem 

The purposes of this project were to provide an appropriate learning resource for disadvantaged 
students and to initiate the further development of human learning resources with a peer-counselor . 
tutoring program for occupational-technical students. 

Specifically, the project was directed to the following objectives: 

1. To identify a population of occupational-technical students who had G.P.A.'s under 2.0. 

2. To identify occupational-technical students experiencing difficulty in one or more courses 
even though their G.P.A.'s were 2.0 or greater. 

3. To provide these students with the assistance of a trained, peer counselor-tutor. 

Methods and Procedures 

The twenty-two tutorees and the eleven tutors who participated in the project were full- 
time students at Blue Ridge Community College during the 1972-73 year. G.P.A.'s of the tutorees 
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ranged from .928 to 3.0. Both first-year and second-year students were involved. All were enrolled 
in occupational-technical curricula, including general office assistant, secretarial science, drafting and 
design, accounting, animal technology, forestry, and mental health. 

The tutors, whose G.P.A.'s ranged from 2.5 to 4.0, were also heterogeneous. Two were 
enrolled in transfer curricula, and nine in two-year programs, including merchandising management, 
electronics technology, animal technology, and accounting. 

Participation in the project was voluntary. However, students were encouraged by referrals 
from counselors and faculty members to utilize the tutoring service. Alternate forms of the Tennessee 
Self-Concept Scale and the Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes test were given 
to the tutorees at the beginning and at the conclusion of their participation in the project. In some 
cases it proved impractical to administer these instruments. Therefore, this data is not available for 
all of the subjects (see Appendices C and D). 

The tutors were selected on the basis of their academic competence as indicated by their 
G.P.A/s, their interest to work with the project, and the approval of the counselor responsible for 
coordination of the tutoring project. Each tutor was individually oriented in tutoring procedures 
by the counselor in charge, and each tutor took the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale (see Appendix E). 
Throughout the project each tutor kept a log of tutoring sessions and had periodic conferences with 
the counselor or the faculty member who was working with the project. 

In the winter quarter, the tutorees for the project consisted of eleven occupational-technical 
students. Four were tutored in business mathematics, two in accounting, one in agriculture, and four 
in economics (see Appendix A). 

Five tutors were selected and oriented to work with these students (see Appendix B). 

Although a volunteer tutoring service was already in operation at the inception of the project, 
the approval for funding delayed actual initiation of the project until the middle of the winter 
quarter. 

In the spring quarter, eight tutors were engaged (see Appendix A) to work with seventeen 
tutorees: five in business mathematics, four in technical mathematics, one in typing, one in English, 
three in algebra, and three in economics. 
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Analyses and Findings 

Variables such as Incomplete data, the length of time the students participated in the project, 
the different subject matter areas involved, and the inability to control extraneous conditions which 
may have Influenced outcomes limit precise analysis of the data gathered. The gain in the G.P.A.'s 
of the tutorees is the single most significant factor suggesting that the project had desirable outcomes 
(see Appendix A). 

Fourteen of the twenty-two tutorees improved their G.P.A.'s between the fall or the winter 
and spring quarters. With the exceptions of one student who withdrew during the spring quarter and 
one who had no prior academic record for comparison, the trend of the students who did not make 
definite G.P.A. gains was maintenance of a 2.0 or better average. 

With the exception of two tutorees who withdrew from the College, all successfully completed 
at least minimum requirements in the subjects in which they were tutored. Data from the Tennessee- 
Self-Concept Scale and the Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits show irregular characteristics 
among the subjects (see Appendices C, D, E). 

As measured by the Tennessee Scale, the tutors as a group tended to have higher self-concepts 
than the tutorees. Since "the individual's concept of himself has been demonstrated to be highly 
influential in much of his behavior . . . [Fitts, 1965, p. 1] " and since the tutors as a group had 
demonstrated greater academic success than the tutorees, this trend was to be expected. The number 
in the sample is too small to establish whether or not there was any significant statistical difference 
between the tutors and the tutorees as a group. 

Individual variations in the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale results can be observed. By the 
post-test Scale measure, some tutorees demonstrated improved self-concepts. The trend, however, 
is not consistent in all cases. While there is implication that the tutoring influenced the development 
of positive self-concepts, no conclusive evidence exists. 

Pre- and post-test results of the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes suggest that the 
tutorees tended to improve in the characteristics which are common among academically successful 
students. As with the Tennessee Scale, however, individual variations occur, with some post-test 
scores lower than the pre-test scores (see Appendix D). 

Subjective written and oral evaluations by the tutorees, the tutors, the counselor, and the 
faculty members involved indicate thayhe project was well received by them. Success is fully 
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sucjyostod by the highly positive comfnents of all Involved. Ol)serv<itions of the counselor include 
the following statements: 

1. Although the gain is hard to measure and verify, the growth in self^concept of botli 
tutors and tutorees must be counted among the successes of the project. This growth 
may have resulted from giving to others, the knowledge that the person has something 
valuable to give to other people. Others know that they will be able to graduate or 
that they will be able to go on with their educational pursuits. 

2. A very rewarding success was "selling" the project to certain faculty members. Some 
faculty members were very enthusiastic, but others were very skeptical-one in particular. 
After several students in his class began making progress, this particular faculty member 
became convinced of the worth of the tutoring program. Now he reports regularly 

with much enthusiasm on his students' successes. 

3. Sonfic remarkable academic successes have been evident. One student went from a D 
to an A on tests in technical math in less than a quarter. He and his tutor worked very 
diligently together. Others have made steady progress but have also progressed at a 
faster rate since they have had a tutor. 

Summary and Implications 

Although the statistical data is insufficient to measure the project outcomes, the consensus 
of the professional personnel involved in the project is that it was a success in terms of the individual 
growth of the tutorees and the tutors, the acceptance of the program by faculty members and 
students, and the experience gained by the staff members involved. Plans are underway to continue 
a tutoring program next year. 

The Tenne«>see Self«Concept Scale and the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes provided 
information which was useful in working with the subjects, but these instruments did not provide 
data sufficient to measure outcomes. Academic grades appear to have been the most relevant measure 
associated with outcomes. 

Since the initiation of the project had been planned for the beginning of the winter quarter, 
it was a disadvantage that late approval for the funding delayed the training of the tutors and the 
recruitment of students who needed tutoring. The number of students who partfpipated in the 
project war. considerably fewer than expected. 
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Many of the students identified by low G.P.A/s as prospective subjects for the project were 
not willing to accept tutoring assistf^nce. Continuing efforts must be made to motivate such students 
to utilize the resources available to them. 

The project did not provide sufficient data to evaluate the effect of tutoring on the attit jdes 
of the tutorees (see Peer Counselor-Tutor Resource Project Proposal, Section III, 8). 

In spite of the fact that the statistical data is incomplete and inconclusive, there are implications 
that tutoring may affect the development of attitudes, study habits, and self-concepts which are 
believed to influence academic performance. Further study should be given to the use of the Self- 
Concept Scale and the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. 

These instruments appear to be useful in helping the individual gain a better knowledge of 
how he perceives himself, and they are appropriate resources to be used when initiating a counseling — 
tutoring relationship. Pre- and post-administration of these instruments, however, cannot be relied 
upon to measure outcomes of the tutoring experience. 

Overall, the project successfully initiated further development of human learning resources 
and provided a group of occupational-technical students with an appropriate learning resource. 
Based on the data suggesting that the tutoring had desirable outcomes in relation to the students' 
academic performance and the liighly positive reception by the students and the staff, a peer 
counselor—tutoring service should be continued. Further, the service should not be limited to 
occupational-technical student? as it was due to the funding requirements of this project. 

Future development of the tutoring program will require improved training and supervision 
of the tutors, improved procedures to identify and recruit students who may benefit, improved 
coordination with the overall instructional resources, and continuing efforts to evaluate outcomes. 

References 

Brown, William F. and Holtzman, Wayne H. Manual, Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. 
New York: The Psychological Corporation, 1967. 

Fitts, William H. Manual, Tennessee Self-Concept Scale. Nashville: Counselor Recordings 
and Tests, 1 965. 
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Appendix A 



[Putorees 

• 

CPA's 


Tutoreo 

1 Fall 

V/inte.r 


P,C, 

2.1 

2.4 

2.4 

w,c. 

1.8 

2.4 

2.5 

EoCo 

5.0 

2.5 

2.5 

J.D, 

1.6 

1.7 

2.2 

M.D. 

2.8 

2.7 

2.5 

V.Eo 

2.2 

2.9 

2.4 

E.F. 

2.1 

1.6 

2.2 

C.F, 

2.8 

5.0 

5.0 

HoGo 

2.5 

1.5 

2.5 

D.H, 

.928 

1.2 

2.5 

K,n, 

2.6 

2,4 

2.6 

Po J 0 

2,1 

1.8 

W (Withdrew) 

P.K, 

5.6 

5.0 

5.0 

P,K. 

1.5 

2.0 

5.2 

SoMo 

1.5 

5.0 

2.5 ^ 

B„M. 

2.0 

2.5 

2.5 

DoM, 

2,0 

2.6 

2.7 

G oS o 


2.2 

2.0 

lioSo 



5.0 

BoSo 

2.7 

2,5 

2.4 

MoT, 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

J.W, 


5.0 

5.0 
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Appendix B 
Tutors 


Tutor 

GPA 

Curriciiliun 

Subject 
Tutored 

Winter Quarter 


Larry Foley 

3.2 

Pre-Teacher 

Accounting 

•^•Janice Hartman 

4.0 

Accounting: 

Accounting, Business 
Math, and Economics 

Abbie Lawrence 

4.0 

Animal Technology 

Animal Science 

■^Carter Ritchie 

3.3 

Business Management 

Business Math 

Jean Vamer 

3.3 

Merchandising Management 

Business Math 

Spring Quarter 

Kathy Mason 

3.3 

Secretarial Science 

Typing 

Carolyn Meadows 

3.5 

Pre-Teacher 

Algebra 

Willie Meek 

2.5 

Electronics Technology 

Economics 

Teresa Whiteside 

2.7 

Business Management 

English 

Setb Williamson 

3.6 

Pre-Science 

Technical Math 

Gina Wimer 

3.7 

Animal Technology 

Economics 


*These ctudents also tutored during the 2nd quarter, Janice Hartman 
tutored in Business Math and Technical Math during the 2nd quarter. 
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Appendix D 


TUTOR EES 

SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES TEST 


TUTOR EE 

DELAY 
AVOIDANCE 
DA 

WORK 
METHODS 
WM 

STUDY 
HABITS 
SH 

TEACHER 
APPROVAL 
TA 

EDUCATION 
ACCEPTANCE 
EA 

STUDY 
ATTITUDES 
EA 

SI UDY 
ORIl NTA! 1 

P.K. 

pre 45 

post 55 

55 
55 

50 
55 

10 
15 

15 

30 

10 
20 

71) 
35 

B.M. 

pre 40 
post 20 

45 
40 

40 
25 

65 
70 

60 
40 

60 
55 

50 

:^!> 

•e.f. 

pre 
post 







•d.h. 

pre 

post 







J.D. 

pre 35 
post 45 

25 
30 

30 

35 " 

3 
3 

10 
10 

5 
3 

10 
10 

M.O. 

pre 15 
post 1 5 

25 
15 

20 
15 

25 
35 

25 
15 

20 
20 

15 
U) 


pre 
post 







E.C. 

pre 25 
post 30 

15 

15 

15 
20 

25 
20 

40 
30 

30 
25 

20 
20 

M.T. 

pre 30 
post 10 

30 
15 

30 
10 

3 
3 

10 
1 

5 
1 

10 
1 


pre 
post 







K.H. 

pre 55 
post 55 

70 
65 

60 
GO 

20 
15 

35 
50 

25 
30 

45 
45 

•S.M. 

pre 
post 








pre 
•post 







W.C. 

pre 20 
post 10 

40 
3 

30 
5 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

R.G. 

pre 10 
post 85 

20 
75 

15 

85 

1 

90 

1 

45 

1 

70 

1 

80 

•W.E. 

pre 
post 







L^. 

pre 15 
post 5 

20 
20 

15 
10 

25 
50 

45 
70 

35 
50 

20 
25 

•G.S. 

pre 
post 







•d.m. 

pre 
post 







F.C. 

pre 70 
post 45 

55 
40 

65 
40 

90 
50 

97 
65 

95 
55 

85 
45 

•j.w. 

pre 
post 







•C.F. 

pre 
post 








*Data not avallablo. Percentiles, College Freshman Normt 

••Withdrew from the Collogo. 
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VIRGINIA HIGHLAi^IDS COi'^UNITY COLLEGE 
DEVELOPMENT OF t^ULTI-MEDTA INSTRUCTION FOR DATA PROCESSING 
RESOURCE PROJECT REPORT 


Virginia Williams 
Neil Murphy 
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Virginia Highlands Community College applied its funds under the Learning 
Resources for the Disadvantaged Student grant to a mini-project of multi-media 
instruction in Data Processing using multi-sensory media as compensatory mechanism 
for reading disabilities and communications deficiencies existing in the population 
of students which could be characterized as educjationally disadvantaged. 

The evaluation of the success of the program consisted of a comparative 
study of students who completed partial course objectives under traditional 
instructional styles and students who completed partial course objectives 
(the same objectives) under self-paced, multi-media instructional methodologies. 

The research was divided into three (3) phases: Phase I, a presearch 
phase consisted of searching for a direction of experimentation. Phase II 
was the actual development of multi-media packages. Phase III was the evaluation 
of the packages as compared to traditional instruction. 

The questions to be answered in Phase I are listed in Table I. 

The material was prepared, in addition to the traditional lecture method, 
using the instructional strategies listed in Table II. 

The unit required three and one-half (3 1/2) weeks to achieve the objectives. 
Classroom attendance was not required except for two (2) checkpoint days. 
T^e instructor was available in the classroom d\iring the regular class period 
for consultation by any students so requiring. It was explained to the student 
that he could attend the regularly scheduled sessions if he felt uncomfortable 
with the packaged materials, needed questions answered, or wanted the regular 
classroom situation. No one came to the class. 

The motivation measure of the experimental population is given on Table III. 

At the conclusion of this unit, a post-test was given and in addition, 
the students were given a chance to react to the experience by the revision 
data form attached as Table IV. 

^ student responses were tabulated in Tables V and VI, attached. 
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On the open ended question, "How do you feel that these Iristruclionnl 
mater ialn can be improved?" coimnent after comment said "More checkpoint days" 
anci "More deadlines". The students had been so conditioned to the traditional 
method of instruction that even though they liked the unstructured, they were 
unable to deal with the freedom. 

In answer to the question, "How much do you feel you learned by going 
through this unit?", an admittedly subjective question, the results were those 
tabulated in Table VII. 

J' 

The achievement of tlie objectives with materials which were non--visually 
oriented was the lowest. The students definitely preferred the use of slides 
with the tape material in place of slides and workbook. Students did demonstrate 
trouble budgeting time and attempted to learn some of the material on a crash 
basis . 

In the actual development of the materials for Data Processing, the following 
guidelines were observed: 

1. Careful definition of student needs in writing of clear behavioral 
objectives was undertaken. . ^ 

2. Writing and production of visually oxiented programs utilizing 
very small frames of instruction was undertetken. 

3. In the final unit there will be branching possibilities for the 
students; that is, students in the accounting curriculiom will be 

able to choose Data Processing units related to accounting, secretarial 
science students will be able to select Data Processing units 
related to data typing, etc. This is to increase the motivation 
of the student talcing the course and also to make the instruction 
relevant to the needo of the student. The completed production 
of materials should be finished by September of 1973, and at this 
Q time Phase III will begin, that is the comparative study of traditional 

FRIC 

ijimmlsii^ versus multi-media approach in detail. These preliminary findings 
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will be expanded at that time. 
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QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN 
PRESEARCH PHASE 


What kind of learning environment do students prefer? 
unstructured? traditional? 

how do students feel about non-teacher-centered instruction? 
cheated? relieved? 

What format of packaging do the students think is best? 

How WELL DO students ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES WHEN WORKING WITH 
DIFFERENT PACKAGING FORMATS? 


INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES USED IN UNIT 


Printed matter with accompanying self-check 
study guides and projects 

Tapes with accompanying illustrations 

Slide-tape programs 

Programmed instruction (branching variety) 
Field trip 


TABLE III 
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DATA OiN i:XPlIRIMENTAL POPULATION 
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REVISION DATA FORM 


Were the objectives clear? 


If no^ which objective (s) gave you the most difficulty? 


How much did you enjoy v;orking through this unit? 

Very much Some 

Very little None 

COMMENTS ! 


How much do you feel you learned by "going through" this 
unit? 

Very much Some ^Very little ^None 


I^ich statements best describe your feelings about this 
self "instructional unit? 

too easy boring 

inspiring can take it or leave it 

a waste of time a real treat 


interesting dull 

so-so too time consuming 

just another course sure beats traditional 

requirement approach to education 

Do you feel the material dealt with in this unit is relevant 
to your present or future needs? ^ Yes No 

What are your comments about the machines by which the 
material was presented? 


Please suggest ways in which thiri self -instructional unit 
might be improved. 


THANKS i 


Were the objectives clear? 

If np, which objective (s) gave you the most difficulty? 

"Yes" 90^ 
"Most of them'' 
••Some" 

•'No" ^% 


How much did you enjoy working through this unit? 
1^"^% Very much 
3^ Very little 
Some 


None 
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^Tnich nt:a'.c'''"!ntcj \y:\'M\ (loacx-ibo your 
n o 1 1! - i n u t .v u c cxo n i\ 1 unit ? 


ingcj about thio 


too CP;?y 
no-no 

ji.?:}t '.soother couvijO 
L'ociui::c:": '^nt 


boring 

onn ^:*v.}co it or loavo it 

a real treat 

dull 

tco tijr.:3 conciinaing 
ouxo bcato traditional 
approcicli to education 



How much do you feel you learned by "going through" 
this unit? 

56yS Very much 
33^ Some 

3^ Very little 

Q% None 


JOHH TYLEH COMT-IUNITY COLLEGE 


DEVELOPMENT OP'' A DIAGNOSTIC AND RE!>1EDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 

RESodRCE PROJECT REPORT 
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LF:A:?:ii;i' ^ !<eso'j:^c£S for the disadvAiITAGeo stude nt 

DlA ri ;iQSTIC AND REMEDIAL R[;AOIflG PROGRAM 

John Tyler Community College 
Mr. John Tucker, Project Director 
Ms. Kathleen M. Kidder 
Mr, James Birmingham 

INTRODUCTION 

The problem was to institute a diagnostic and remedial program at 
the community college level for students reading between the sixth and 
eleventh grade levels as measured by the Nelson Denny Reading Test, The 
assumption was made that students reading at these levels have mastered 
reading skills as taught in the elementary schools. It seemed to be 
hypothatically possible that remediation could be made of specific skill 
deficiencies in the reading process of these students rather than teaching 
reading as a content course (generalized instructional approach) in which 
students would progress from one grade level to another in a related series 
of steps. Each student was given a preliminary diagnosis of skill deficiencies 
and this diagnosis of skill deficiencies continued for the duration of the 
program. Two classes of English 08: Reading Improvement Students were set 
aside for the experimental group. These students were taught skills that 
they lacked rather than having to spend time with skills they had already 
mastered. The other classes were taught by a general approach. A second 
control group not taking reading was also used. The study v/as conducted to 
see if spacific remediation of skill deficiencies v/ould generalize to an 
overall improvement on the Nelson Denny Reading Test. Forms A and B of the 
Nelson Denny Reading Test v/ere the testing instrument for the pre and post 
tests in the study. 
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M^ii HOO AND D£SIGM OF JUE gXl'^tlUMEMT : 

The Gxperiinant was designed to test the null hypothesis: difference 
in th^ mean gain in reading scores on the .Nelson Denny Reading Test between 
experiiTiental groups and control groups will not be significant. 

Pr election of Students 

Students selected for this experiment were selected on the basis of 
previously administered tests. The College does in-house testing with the 
Nelson Denny Reading Test. Students are selected on the basis of previously 
designed local norms. Students are also referred to this program by the 
counseling staff. The experimental group consisted of two classes of 
Reading Improvement Students v;ho scored below the grade of 55 on the Nelson 
Denny Reading Test but scored above 41. The number of students was 25. The 
original control group consisted of 50 students who we enrolled in the 
other English 03 classes. These classes were taught by a second teacher. 
The study thus contained a possible teacher variable interacting with the 
instructional method. This was considered not to be a weakness because in 
this study each teacher considered the instructional method they were using to 
be superior. This study was thus designed to bring convergence of opinion and 
instructional practice. A second Control Group consisted of 11 students 
selected who were enrolled in English 44 - a Study Skills course without 
remediation in reading. These students all scored below 41 on the Nelson 
Denny Reading Test. 
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Instructional Method : 

A variety of commercially and teacher-developed materials were used 
with both experimental and control groups. Emphasis was placed upon specific 
remediation of diagnosed skill deficiencies in the experimental group. A 
day-by-day journal was kept concerning the instructional activities which 
took place during the experiment. The most relevant information from this 
journal reveals the lack of adequate remedial materials at hand and the need 
for better organization. Steps were taken to correct these problems in later 
classes. 

Testing Instruments : 

The Nelson Denny Reading Tests were used as the main measurement in- 
struments. Form A was given as the pre-test to all students concerned 
while Form 3 was given as the post-test. Standardized instruction and 
procedures were adhered to. 

Statistical Method : 

A simple analysis of covariance: One treatment variable was used 
to differentiate between the means of the two groups. 
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RESULTS: 


The null hypothesis was: There is no difference betv/een the means 
of the experimental and control groups on the dependent variable. Using 
an analysis of covariance, the resulting F value of =2/72 was 3.92 (P .05). 
It is therefore possible to accept the null hypothesis. 

The experimental and original control groups were significantly 
higher on their post test scores than the study skills control group. 
Mean scores for these groups are presented in Table 1 along with mean score 
results for the succeeding quarter. In the succeeding winter quarter, the 
study skills control group took the regular reading classes. It is interesting 
to note the satisfactory gains these students made in reading. 

It was concluded that the reading program was making good progress 
in teaching reading skills to John Tyler Community College developmental 
students as measured by the Nelson Denny reading test. 


TABLE I 


LEARNING RESOURCES FOR THE DISADVANTAGED STUDENT 
JOHN TYLER COfWUNITY COLLEGE 
READING STUDY DATA 
1972-1973 


GROUPS 


FALL 
Study Skills 

3.2 


WINTER 
Reading 

18.5 


CONTROL 
Study Skills 

EXPERIMENTAL 
Reading 


Reading 
15.2 


Reading 
21.2 


OTHER READING 
CLASSES 


Reading 
18.5 


Reading 
19.9 
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DISCUSSIOiN : 

This action research study did not yield pure results in terms 
of testing the null hypothesis. It did, however, yield some interesting 
and informative results and solved, in essence, the real reason for the 
study, that is, it has brought "convergence in opinion and instructional 
practice? within the reading program staff. 

There were several noteworthy problems that developed relative to 
the study at hand. The first is that although we intended to give specific, 
skill remediation to the experimental group, we found that we did not have 
the diversity or number of materials to do so. This meant that the exper- 
imental treatment did not represent a pure test of the null hypothesis, 
because general instruction occurred in the experimental group and specific 
skill remediation occurred in the original control group. Furthermore, 
the study was repeated during the winter quarter with no significant 
differences between the experimental groups. The program was however, 
running smoother in the winter quarter. 

Eight of the eleven second control group students enrolled in the 
reading course the winter quarter. The gains were equivalent to the 
other groups. This lead us to conclude that this group was an effective 
control group during the Fall quarter experiment. Effectiveness of the 
reading program is shown in Table II. 
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TABLE II 

JOHN TYLER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

READING PROGRAM GAINS 
IN GRADE EQUIVALENTS 

PRE POST GAINS 

FALL 9.6 11.7 2.1 

WINTER 9.1 11.4 2.3 


It is concluded that a combination of general instruction and specific 
skill remediation yields an effective instructional method for the developmental 
\^ reading program at John Tyler Community College. 

\ 
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tidewati!;r community college 
(fredehick campus) 


DESIRABILITY Ai^fD FEASIBILITY OF USING A COi-LMERCIALLY 
PREPARED INDIVIDUALIZED DSVELOPMETiTAL 
MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 
RESOURCE PROJECT REPORT 


Dr. Henry W. Rejent 
Allan V. Pearce, Jr. 


Stanley F. Barton, J 



riiA:r y-yy^m) \ \.:^\\ vvm-}. i:i":'^(v^r 

by 

l>r. Hon::/ Hojr.-nt 

Title 

TiiC x^escat-ch rcr)©!^ herein v/as perfonriocl nureuont to the Phar>e 2-»Second Ycpj:* 
dcLnJ.iT'Ti or thG Vin-.-irila Dv^pr?.rt)!K?nt of Coii^Tiunlty Oollcf-os project denlinr, v;ith 
Ix^arnlrr^, Pversourcc*:; for the DJsndvrintoged ritudent. T!io study evaluated a method 
for dotormininfj; thc^ feasibility ond deslj^ability of uslnp; a corruTOrcially pror^aJXKl 
individualized developniontal r;ithcnatlcn prorrajn at the Frederick Carrmup. of 
Tidewater Community College. Ilio preplan v;as offerf^d duriri/^ the ,Snrjn^ Quarter of 
Acadeirac Year j/;7--73. 
gtntrniont of tho I rob 1 em 

Tne objective of the prc^Joct v/as to determine v.'iiether une of a coiTimorc lolly 
prepai^jd Indivifluali zed deveioi-n^'ntal mathOTOtlcr> nn.),^rajm is feasible aiid (3or;1r'nble. 

lk'Cciu:;»;? thic oducntlonal p)r!lor,ophy of the l>:velopinental Studies rrofjv^rn 
a!lwayr> placed prent enpliasls on student-centered inr.truction, it in natural that 
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I'.i 'M "!/. .'1 ' !\m"' :i.v • •■ v n \,i,}nr r il 1 orri If* for liidi vidua! ■'rrit.rM"'i.lc ii 

.1m Uw j./ , 

r'.i. .'.••iit.M \*]'h2y y; r.vin : hn.c\\:r<'\i'.-: \ ovale n rA\t*u']r] on rny :';t.nncJnrviI:''V(i 

cur:"U"i^ .1 ,\iv.\ \ a ;]u::t.;i.f' ^-^nLiori fo^-^ j'trnrri^in wit.liln which r'On:o))a] 1 ::od 

op;»!ji.'-.i: . 1 1 :>r\- r^povh ;■ , '/nolh' .hir't^^'ii^CM-l Ic^rnirir- ncl'iinlly IvMai) r't-'oo 

In th" y:\v\vi*rr \r\ riV t.iip :,l^\;'iv will cl-LMVih:*^ .U;:: (.k.::!n;h1.1il7 nr; cin ofJ'hVj- 

T:*c- i..:/;Jor c t.? v/c^re j*-. :'m11d1 inr;l''i:ct:! on, cnj'1 chiront of the noTiii.^i3 curr*' cu- 
luin,, I" '''//-r.p f,'r,;i r'--pr?i.iu Ion Vcr.- ^;l'-.:d'V;it;r. \.ho vu.^ro fil'^r.orit from nr.'r''.tvl.nr InntrucV.'.oru 
and i'. iiV. att*: '..ir t;ov;ar.i •]!y.i.LviclU;^.H//;d i nr^tnict'.ion. IhUo , rcr.ooroh wcr; 
crlc-r't'c^i t.o hoth co; :! Ltl vc? fui.) ;:!Toct:'LVc rijn^'nn.lonn of instruct !o:i: that .11 
focu.'.*;.l r;n Jor\nj.lri'; ;:n'.i on ijLuri:uti'\^. r*;'cr;>flc reuonrch In tlje I'onrjrrr donjaln 
vms h'ar.»:-d en advlc vo:...*:r^t of chjoct::! ver; by vzo of the I/inltton Flrr^t-Yoar AJ.fX'brri 
Test; in I'ne lat.loi- It v;;);3 conccnied v;ith f.tuclcnt roriponr.es on the Sur^'cy of 
Study ;!:VuUs airJ At;t;itudcr> (SSifA). Instructor attitudes were niensui>od on the 
r^innor/.^fi Teacher Attltu.de Jnv'-.ntory. Hypotheses viere developed follov/n; each 
prov.Vui I a ratnonnlo for the study of project impact on students, faculty, and 
the ac^rnini.stration of the collor^e: 

liypoth- rd:> 3 . '11 le lAC'velopnr-'ntril Studies Pror^ram can orovlde Individualised n'nnedJal 
Instruction to ar.sist: the s^caj loarnor and alr»o provide additional onpoi'tun.1tio3 for 
the fp5:t:c'r ntudr'n'o:) . 

Hypotiicr.i o Inm^^ruz can be n^inforced and aupjn'^ntod throupti tlie uae of ccsir.or- 
cialJy pivnar-ed .loarnlnr. propTm-: offered by the D"jVr:lonn>:7ntal r>tudlor; Proprr^m, 

JL. riOquoncer, can bo offoctively nreriOntcd in tho Developry^ntal 

:>tu-.ilc:*. Tronrajn to ritudrnta v/l^o inny mlr.n certain r»erT'. *ritr» of the educational nrorr.'un. 
Hyr'Ot.h".. Ify /| . :;t.ud:*ntr. v/111 c'lccont the irid1 vidua Vl?od mode of rMvr.entatlon anci 
devc/loM ravo7ViJ)Ic attitude.-: tc>v/arxi the I>?velonrier^ta't ot.U(ller> Projo^am. 
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rro:t\ r,\. •"'-..wi h\Viy.r.yl\(ir\'-r\v\\::'. \.r: \\r> aivi ) -rv will I''* dj7v;ctc'0 to coanrxjll i nf: 
md sp'jc^^O li(^!p for rtuclonl:;. 

Hyjv-.tb';'- ' r; J/^. 'ino ! '--ve] orcrriU.r.'l r-liidior. rror'^^m v-'m JMiroc'^t T.M;i.^v:at:er Convvurvlly 
Colli,', '' : vvii.Jir':Ta'M.!:r. Vor a n:ulll--trac.ic c\ir)^:l nu l.ir.iu 


renioi>o]T/;y 

Snmrvlin.". 

l}iP'i.Mr. rerJnt-rviMon for Ih^' .Vnrlnr ^'■nart-.or , )^n?.-13\ the Co:n:ra"n.t^ vo Ouldonce 
and Placraont Profiv.vn (CGP) , Tc^it D, v/as aflnin1:jtero<] tn jncominr': .'-Jtudent::;, hYo!n 
this i)ool, a totol of 35 develor\r;ontal ntudio'^ Dron.v:n studnnts v/ore ideritj.fJod, 
Because of scliedulin;; probler:^., the subjects could not be aosipnod at raridoivi to 
either oxperlrientnl or control ^T^oups, The f;rouprs consisted of ?.6 experirn3ntal and 
9 contir;l studenti^ It v/ajs doinonstrated in tlie statistica]. analysis that trie /srourc 
were ccii.parable for the purpor.o of the stu'.ly. Thie cut-off score v/a.s C3tablis)ied at 
^^?. i^/CUct) * 'I\'/onty--tv;o students were in the pror/;rair. at the end of the quarter. 
Data Co ] lect ion rvy:) ^£i2l.V.sJ_^ ^ 

Tne LrLnkton K)rct-Yoar AlP-;c-*bra Test (Harcour^t, Rrace & World, 19^>[3) nnd the 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (Tne Psycho] or/'ical Comoral:ion, 19^7) v/er-:- 
uti1i:vxi as the dependent vai^lablea in the student inveotjf'.ation. 'Hie Mtnnoi'.ota 
Teadv.jr Attltudon Inventor:/ (The Psycholorlcal Con^0T\'^tlon) was utilised as t!ie 
dc-'pondi^rjt va.r'iab]f^ J.n the i nritructor Invests notion . 

A]l throe to::l;f:/sun/eys/;lnvontorios were adjnlnlstered at the bcpiJnninr. (pre) 
and at th.c end of the qu/irter (rK^st), 'Jhe p <.01 :ieve] v;as accepted as sifinJ ficant 
Igl^^inve.-'.tlf'atlon to oltlior accept or reject the hypotlieser» v;hlah wojx^ Iho h:\:\ir> 
j^;~T^^ ?:tudy. 
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."•t.-it \r.\ ■'. (•','' '1 /•::•' i v.". ir. 

Tali.1.0 .'1 :-'i<'\;.; UC'f.t::-. :u-.f i.ho cxTiovl':,' ■.>]. ond conti-ol r.TO'^r';; to 

ii"t'"-i!r'J;,o (;'.7-'|"i;-!,.i'r!!;i .1 1.1..y lo (.i'-r.O! ''■ ii.'"' Ihnt !:!;•■ v/ery corrT>ar;ible for tho 

piKV'A-'e'j o<" III'-; r.tu'.i.v. ' i.i I'l v,'r'>\- m ! c.nl'K:! ■:; rrororv.'-;:-. l-.otv;oen tl';e I'.wo 

TAMIE 1 


Groi.10 


N 


F<'::3.1 an 


S. D. 


Ijevol of 
Sipnincanc': 


Cc':;';c'rac..1.ve Oiil.d,';nco fuid 

I'j;perl'".eMt,:)] 26 
Control 9 


L^)nkto:i Fin;t--Yonr 
Alccljra 'rc:-.t, l'V);. 'n E 
ExperJri'Mlal 

Control 


26 
9 


30.15 
B'l.OO 

13.12 
11.33 


29.00 
33.00 

11.50 
10.00 


10.88 
!3.'l6 

6.87 
5.33 


.988 


N.S, 


.687 


N.S. 


cir=33, H. y.= Not Slr-iri.i':lcant 

Triiile 2 nhovf.v. tho ch;mfss in studont achicvcrant scores between the bep.innir.f' 
rjnd the end oV the experJrieiit trcatiiK'nt . Hin^otliocis 1 is rcjoctod. Tne developniental 
r,Lii!!Jes .stuclonl ir, not n 1 nil f leant ly more apt to learn iindor an Individual! 7.ed pivi-i^jun 
than under tho traditional proci^rani. 
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Cr-oot) 


7.2^) 1.20 N. S. 

9.9!; 
2.71 

(:-ot-)-ol: 



5 

13.2 

12 

'1.07 

2.92 

S. at .05 

P0Gt-Tc::l-. 

5 

21.6 

23 

i^.OB 





9.^ 

11 

.01 




EKperlrnontal df=32, Control df=8, N. S. = Not Sifriiflcfait , S.= Signlfloont 

In Tcih.le 3 arc presented the results of the Stud^y H,';l)it5 and Attitudes (SSliA), 
pro and pont tcr.t.inf^ for the experimental gr-oun. Infonnation in this tnble Ind.lcrites 
tliat thei'e v.'ore do sifTii ric,'5;'it chanr-ps in attitude; ns a i^'jr.ult of tJje prorrrAOT. 
liypotlrjocs 2 and 't arc rejected. I/^nmlnn will not bo reinforced to a greater do.'.'-re:.' 
by the use of the indiv.idualif.ed corrirr3rciall:y prepared leamlnp; nrofrrati. AltiO, 
students did not develop a favorable attitude tovjard individualized instruction. 
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; s.D. 

1 Pre 
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Pont 
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3^!. 6 
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9.9 
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' 10.3 
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1 ??5 

23 


N. S 

Wcr'l: :'Vt.J;:3:y:> 



8.0 I 

PJ|.6 

; 6.7 

I 28 ■ 

25 


K. .S 

Stu )y ii-Wts 


'10 J. 

15.9 ; 

'lR.8 

; 15.7 

i 51 : 

^^^^ 

.08 

N. S 

'JV-.-.t-Ij'::** A;:'- a'Cv/::J. 


33 

9.5 1 

32 

i 10.6 

i 35 ^ 

30 i 

.28 

H. 5; 



2cl.8 

8.1 1 

;i7.9 

i 9.7 

' 31 ; 


.29 




61. ft 

16. '1 1 

'3Q . 9 

] Q . 2 

' ^3 ; 

9\ \ 

.30 


L^lucly ()Tuentat:lc'-j 

1 

110.9 

31.1 j 

lo'B.y 

i 33 li 

; ii'j . 

117 ; 

.19 

N, S 


^V^'i'l, N. S. = Mot S-Jp^ficant 

In Tc\ble ^1 are presented the results of the Study Halrits r-nd Attitudes (5SHA) 
prc and post tc?«t:!n2 for the control f;7*oup. Tnfcrniatjon In this table Indicates 
that thei'^ were no slRnlfiCcvnt changes in attltudon a result of the propra:n, 
'ine rejection of ])ypothe3ir, is also rr.upported by the data fr^cm this table. 
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T/J^^!•: '1 


l.>r:l:\v AvoUriuco 
:. i.-u'ly Orier:t;-otifn 


i 

I'^o.-^l-Courr^e I Median 
I 



11, 


df = 8, N. S. = Not Sicniflcant 

Tat)le 5 ^.'ho./3 the coiut.o attrition rate for the expermental and control p,rov'i:^s. 
/^■ia]yr;ln Indicate:-;, a hJf^.'ner attrition rate for the control fpr)Up. On the basis of 
this data, hypothc?sis 3 is accepted. Ihe persii^tence of the experimental group is 
attributable t:o the fact that students in the exnerJjriental (.rroup were able to m^ilvo- 

learnin:.'; rjequenceG alter they had missed certain neRments of the educational 
profTtr^i. Trie acceptance of b;'/pothe3Js 3 leads to an acceptance of hypothesis 6. 
Faculty meroei's af-reed that they had mor-e tl)xe. for individual student counselia^. n.nd 
f.pcciaJ. help. 
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TAB II' 


Grour> Wltiidrov; VcivrArXoA Tof.id Attrition liate 


]';>.pcrJr.cnt;i.J. 9 17 26 H^f-fs 

Coiitrol 5 9 


In Tabi" 6 ore presented the rcL^ultri of the Minnesota Teacher Att;itudc: 
j-wontoi-y (i'.;"AC) pre end post te3t;ln,~Tor the instructors. Analysis indicates 
rji overall incr-e^ise jji frivorc-ilile teacher attitudes toward individual! ',.'.ed 
instruction. Hynothcr.lf; 5 is accepted. 


COr-PART.'-.DM Oi'' Pl'E-COURoE W'lD POST- 001 
r-ilfJKIi'^IOTA TEACili-JK ATTITU!'';': LNVli!\TORY fU'X)RES 


FOR INSTRUCTORS 


Inijtructor 

Pro-Couiv.e 

Ponst-Cour-ne 

[ Cljn)ir;e 


Hav.' .'Jcox'e 

f.lle 

Haw Score , 'Mlc 

! 

l\f.tw ocorc 

me 

X 

y 

31 

6'l 

•31 
7^^ 

68 

+'13 

-18 



f!ypolhe:-;js 7 Is ncocptccl. Tliin ncccptnnce i.s baned on Iho indlccfVod nood to 
provide Tor JrifUvidual dilTerences In erfective currl cDlini plc'innJtir, r«U-rther 
*Qj*".TJnicnl:.:t(;.1on Indicated to detontiine the iT>le of i^ol'tv^aT'C, r>tudont schcdull:',: 
Baaa tlic typ<-: of rncdJa neec;cd. 


^5 

Ti.i"' follo'.; i cr.nclir. nn> ];InVA'd to vhc VirvMnf^r. of tlrl^;; stiKiy: ijov/over, 
tl» !iri:/ have .1 oal'>.i/'n:;: rcn a JajY'i -r* pc-oulntlo:-. of aC'"!cle]n).on;i ly d:isndvrnit;r::f.ed 

1. Rosulls f^f i;ho /-r^li.rr-) :^u^;*:c>:;lcu lh;.t: Ihc une of o co;i:-ei':: iMTTy 

pr*epr!V(^! iliidlvldiv; cevcO r^'-vr.oni al ritU'vUcT. prof.rrjn did not hnvc? rjn 

teDncl rn studc^nt oCiri c vern^vit ■^nd nttiludcr: . 

?. Scoie of' the offccUs of' the j.rr;1 vidunllr.od pr-Dr.ram cpn be ny?ar3urod: otlierc 
' aa^ i;v.ViVj r:ubr)ectj ve. Tue me:).:?\irnble rcsults are rel.'itc-d to our hynothesin 
that par!:lc.lpatIon :ln the i.ndiv.ldunliiicd orornvun v.'ou.ld be related to 
provldAnr. an opportunity for .students to inake-up serrj^raits of their studies, 
and there for-e ivdM.ce attrition. Subjective evaluation leads us to assert 
that fitud'jnts Involved in the indlvldali:<ed profrem learTOd to accept 
set-bac):s v/lthout rc^vardjn^g the:rne]ves^ failures, to accept success as 
easily fajlurc, to become loss dependent and moT'C confident In theniselverw 
In , the ex7ioi'lr:x?ntal tre-atiiient seemed to be str^onpily related to reduced 
attrition. 

Hc.vever, our e>:pei':?j:iental sarple v/as small enou-ti as to reqoJ.re 
app] loot Ion and extension to nciny tinges the niiniher of subjects v/e have 
indica*und. ReluotMit as I vr^ to fall bnolc to the trite reco:nrTy.^ndation 
of nioiv. r(;?searcji, this is v;l)r;t is needed. Not only sliould tlie prcsent 
treatfnont be renJlcated on }arr.er nurrtjeir. over a loir-or neriod of tlnie, 
but nevj experircnts should be undertaken to ascertain v;>)ich profrram 
aspects of indlvJdual3r-cd ln5:ti^iction have the stmi/iest effect on rcduc'iiv; 
attrition. 
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3. ]vH.:u.l.t.// nM.:: t.t:'l'.:s iJ.ppo^M^ lo bo dln'H;t..ly rolci1:o^l to thn .Incil v.iouaI:!*/.C:d 

ox:-".'r]n>?ntc^ r;!iov)ld ho uri::frV.:i!:cn i;o Ocil.ennino Vh'; (ior.ix:»e to v.'liich this 
• ati.onr.l i \ n ox \ nts , 
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GERMANNA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
ATIALYSIS OF ELET^NTS OF LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT IN DEVELOPIvIENTAL MATHEMATICS 
RESOURCE PROJECT REPORT 


Donald L. Provo 


LearniriH; Hesources fo r the D isadvantap;eci Student 

Deve lopr aent al Studies Mathematics 

uermanna Community Colle<2;e 
Donald L. Provp, Project Director 


Introduct ion 

In Developmental Studies Mathematics, we must orovide an educational 
environment that will improve the student's attitudes, self-concept, mot- 
ivation, study skills and knowled^^e of mathematics. If teachers of 
Developmental Studies Mathematics are concerned only with subject matter 
knowledp;e 5 then the student in Developmental Studies, having improper 
attitudes, low self-concept, inadequate motivation to accomplish educational 
p;oals and poor study skills will not be helped. All five components are 
very important^ if the student is to be successful in preparinia: for 
entrance into the occupational-technical or university collet^e-parallel 
transfer prop;rajTis. The purpose of this project was to determine if during 
the Sprin/^ 'quarter , 1973 at Germanna Community College the Developmental 
Studies Mathematics learning environment tended to significantly improve 
these five components. 

^.2£I?A^^L yi rpnme n t 

The learning environment of Developmental Studies Mathematics consisted 
of the student using individualized instruction to accomplish subject matter 
course objectives. A teacher was avEiilable to answer questions, provide 
assistance when needed and administer appropriate tests. Contract grading 
was used with grades of satisfactory and unsatisfactory being given. No 
special attention was given to improve motivation, study skills, self-concept 
or attitudes of the student. 


Hypothesis Tested 


The 

hypothesis tested by this project is as follows: 


The 

educational environment 

of 

Developmental Studies Mathematics 

at 

Germanna 

Community College tends 

to 

improve student attitudes . 


The 

educational environment 

of 

Developmental Studies Mathematics 

at 

Germanna 

Community College tends 

to 

improve student motivation. 


The 

educational environment 

of 

Developmental Studies Mathematics 

at 

Germanna 

Community College tends 

to 

improve student self-concept. 


The 

educational environment 

of 

Developmental Studies Mathematics 

at 

Germanna 

Community College tends 

to 

improve student study skills. 


ITie 

educational environment 

of 

Developmental Studies Mathematics 

at 

Germanna 

Community College tends 

to 

improve student knowledge of mathematics. 
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Tqstinr.^ Incqru ments and Procedure 

Listed below are the comoonents tested relative to the instrument used. 

A, .4athematics Attitude 

M. E. Snaw and J. il. Wright, Sc ales f or the Measurement of Attitudes . 
(1967), p. 2U3. 

E3. Attitude, Motivation and Study Skills 

Survey of St udy Habits and A ttitudes , (New York, I967), The Psychological 
Corporation. 

C. Self-Concent 

Morris Hosenbere;, Soc iety and th e A dolescent Self -Image (I965), p. 305. 

D. Knowleds;e of ^Mathematics 

Compar ativ e Guidance and Placement Program , (New York, I969), FJducational 
Testing Service, Form TPG, p. 17. 

All studen s on campus enrolled in Math 05, 06 , 07, 08 and 09 durinp; the 
Sprine; quarter, 1973 were included in this project. Students were administered 
tests at the be^inninfl; and then retested, with the same instrument, at the end 
of the Spring?; quarter, 1973. 


Data Collected 

Table I is a listing of the scores obtained by the students on the pre 
and cost test for each test administered. As can be noted from the table all 
students did not take all of the tests. 
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TABLE I 


A. Mathematics 
Attitude 

B. Attitude, 
and Study 

Motivation 
Skills 

C. Solf- 

-Concept 

D. 

KnowlecU^e ol' 
Malhemat ic*s 

Pre- 
Test 

I'ost 
Test 

Pre- 
Test 

Post 
Test 

Pre- 
Test 

Post 
Test 

Pre- 
Test 

Post 
Teat 

69 

69 

85 

9k 

38 

31 

26 

30 

53 

52 

81 

71 

32 

3k 

Ik 

lb 

bl 

6o 

59 

75 

28 

27 

22 

26 

72 

73 

100 

119 

28 

31 

25 

25 

72 

76 

130 

132 

31 

32 

20 

2k 

75 

73 

120 

119 

31 

29 

2k 

36 

U7 

U6 

6U 

60 

31 

32 

17 

26 

80 

79 

132 

132 

39 

33 

21 

22 

38 


113 

79 

ko 

31 

2k 

28 

80 

80 

126 

126 

31 

33 

37 

U5 

77 

67 

25 

kk 

32 

30 

Ik 

22 

50 

U8 

110 

9h 

26 

28 

27 

3U 

76 

80 

Ikh 

176 

32 

36 

22 

27 

ki 

56 

90 

56 

33 

36 

25 

20 


35 

UQ 

29 

21 

26 

31 

3k 

67 

69 

lU9 

163 

37 

37 

17 

29 

92 

86 

169 

139 

30 

29 

32 

33 

71 

70 

59 

65 

28 

31 

k3 

kQ 

hi 

ko 

95 

87 

28 

26 



75 

77 

76 

69 

35 

29 




120 127 
117 lOU 
89 87 
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t)tatistical Method 

The follovini^: fonnula and approoriate tables vere used to determine if 
siKniricant differences existed between the pre and post tests for each test 
administered. 


t" Test Formula for Related Measures 


t = 


X - y 



N (N - 1) 


Wlaere ; 


D = difference between scores on pre and post tests, 
N = number of points of scores. 

X = mean for pre-test. 

y = mean for Dost test. 


• ^?>ir^ s_ and Int erpretation 

Table II displays the arithmetic mean for the pre and post tests, t-test 
results and an interpretation of these numbers for each test administered. 
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TADLIC II 


'i'ect 

LrijU. r ument^ 

A. Mathematics. 
Attitude 


13. Attitude 
Motivation 
and Study 
3kills 


I'or 


63.90 


99.96 


Mean 
for 


Pro-'lV>st l^ost-Tost 


97.70 


t-Test 
Kcsultri 

.Uk 


In ternrf'tation 

fJii^ht positive incroaGe; 
not significant at the 
•05/level 


.63 Sliftht decrease; not 

significant at .05 
level 


Self- 
Concept 


31.55 


31.05 


57 Slip^ht decrease; not 

significant at ,05 level 


Knowled/7,e 
of 

Mathematics 


?l4.50 


29.17 


U.67 Significant increase; 

sif»:nificant beyond the 
.001 level 


The results of this research project indicate the educational environment 
of Developmental Studies Mathematics at Germanna Conununity College during the 
Sprincr quarter 1973 did not significantly improve student atti^des , motivation, 
self-concept or study skills. Any discussion of the results must be examined 
with the knowledge that the time difference between the pre and post test was 
less than three months. Even with this knowledge, the results indicate the 
learning environment must be changed if improvement of these components is to 
take place. During the academic year 1973-197^ a similar, but expanded, research 
project will be conducted at Germanna. Ideas, materials, procedures and other 
concepts will be introduced into the learning environment with the desire to 
improve the four components. The results also indicate mathematical knowledge 
was significantly improved, therefore the learning environment relative to 
teaching mathematics could be maintained with little change. 


i>cjji»ier5 llie slati.C5tica.l data rvMiorut.od and the ?'orjult.rj oxnoctorl by l\\n 
on-roinf' reiiCHrcii mini pro.lerrts, thone conclusions and recommondationr, con 
be drawn from the current one? rah ion of t.hf} project. 

In ail of the mini oro.lects one common Problem exLcitcd and this wan the 
determination of entry levels of students. It is recommended that more 
research and resources must be directed toward the development of those 
systemn which will flrive the most comolete nicture of the student for initial 
placement. Only when this is done can the most effective learning resource:] 
be develoned to increase the success level of disadvantap:ed students. 

V/ithin the Virr^inia Community College System there exists a vast reservoir 
of professional expertise and on-poinf?: research which are larp;ely "untapped.^' 
To obtain the (greatest value from these sources, sn increase in system-vride 
interplay is needed and wanted. It is recommended that more system-vide 
meetinp;s be held and broken down by sub.^ect areas. in many cases, this would 
eliminate much duplication of effort and could lead to savings in time and 
money, as well as creatine: better means for disseminatinr;: information to in- 
dividual campuses. 

A problem which limited the effectiveness of the mini pro.lects was the 
late reception of financial support. The short time frame that resulted 
created some loi^^istic problems and limited statistical analysis. It is re- 
commended that every effort be made to find means for releasing; supt^ort, be it 
financial or otherwise, at the earliest possible date. 

The five mini projects, as well as other related research p;oinp; on in the 
are on-p;oinf^. 1'hat is, the research is beinp; done over an extended time 
frame which allows more intense investigation and p;reater .validity to statistical 
O ^a. The mini projects are rather diversified but have important instructional 
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CChajm^^^^ m';CM'4raj)^m ( cont inuod) 

Lrnpli caLioiu.; t'or tuc dluaclvmi Lru-'cd ntudent. Many oV Hh) nro.]cct:-5 havf? bf^en in 
oniM'Mlioii for lionie time, vhilo others will continue for ^some time to come. f>ince 
therfi has been such a larp;e commitment made already, many Dositive indicators 
obtained by present research data, and an enthusiasm on the part of many involved, 
it is recommended that continued support be s^iven. This support may be in any 
form necessitated .by conditions, and at the same time, that continued monitorinfr 
be done to assess the data feathered, and results obtained, durintr these on-^oinp; 
research mini projects. 

Tae diversity of projects, which involve learninr^ resources for the dis- 
advantap^ed student throughout the Virfz;inia Community College System, is broad. 
To improve the success level of disadvanta^^ed students innovative systems must 
be tried and learninf^ resources are an integral part of these systems. Further, 
the results of this research have instructional implications for all students. 
As such, it is recommended that increased emnhasis be placed on research projects 
concerned with learning^ resources Eind their imcliment ation . 
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This research was conducted by the 
San Diego Coininunity College District 
during the 1972-73 year in coopera- 
tion with the California Coimnunity 
Colleges Chancellor's Office, Occu- 
pationa;l Education Section. The 
study was performed under Title I, 
Part C, Sec. 131(b) of Public Law 
90-576 and the CRCU Small Grant 
Program. 
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EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENT AUDIT REPORT 


field test of vocational reseai^ch 
training m()del that integr^vres 
management: and evaluation concepts 

This audiL report is submitted in fulfillment of the contractual 
agreement between J C Fikes & Associates and the San Diego Community 
College District on the project "Field Test of Vocational Research 
Training Model That Integrates Management and Evaluation Concepts," 
Dr. Otto A. Heinkel, Director. 

This project was approved and funded under the Vocational Education 
Act of 1968, Part C, Section 131(b). The project was conducted in San 
Diego, California. 

This audit report is based on a comparison of the approved project, 
the project as conducted, and the report prepared for dissemination. 


J C Fikes & Associates 

Auditor, Education and Management 


September, 1973 
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EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISilllEOT AUDIT llEPORT 
SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 


1. INTRODUCTION 


As a basis for this report, the Independent Education Accomplish- 
ment Audit team reviewed all documents and records developed during the 
project - training model, projects developed by participants, evaluation 
materials, and completed report. In addition, telephone and personal 
interviews with the project staff were conductcd.- 

Dr. Otto Heinkel, Project Director, was most helpful in making 
available all background materials for review. 


-1- 


II. RJiVIE^^ OF PROJECT PROPOSAL 


A management training model for vocational education vas designed 
last year through a funded project with the San Diego Community College 
District. Another project developed last year through the Chancellor's 
office, the Community College Occupational Program Evaluation System 
(COPES) , was designed to develop expertise in community college 
vocational administrators for conducting project and program evaluations. 

The purpose of this project was to integrate these models previous- 
ly developed and field test the resultant integrated model toward a 
research training system that would offer on-going management support , 
evaluation, and audit services for all vocational education administrat- 
ors in the California Coinniunity College, system. 
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III. 


REVIEW OF PROJECT 


Outcomes Related to Stated Obiectives 

Following is a parallel listing of stated objectives compared with 
resi;lts in achieving those objectives. 


PRIMARY OBJECTIVES 
AS DEFINED IN TfiE PROPOSAL 


RESULTS IN ACHIEVING 
OBJECTIVES 


1.1 Devel op and field test a 
vocational research train- 
ing, planning and evaluation 
model v/hich will: 


l.l Model was developed 
and prepared for 
dissemination 


1,1,1 Be judged as "acceptable" or 

better on a seven point rating 
scale by at least 75% of the 
pilot trainees -and 100% of the 
project staff. 


1,1,1 The model was judged 
as acceptable by 100% 
of the participants 
and 100% of the 
project staff. 


1,1.2 Increase significantly the 
judged quality of research 
analysis and design- of pilot 
trainees as evidenced through 
their programs and projects 


1,1,2 The research design ' 
skills of the partici- 
pants were significant- 
ly increased as judged 
by the project staff 
based on predetermined 
criteria; however the 
research analysis skills 
X\7ere not developed signi- 
ficantly as judged by the 
project staff due to time 
restraints , 


1.1,3 Increase the judged quality of 
at least one, locally developed 
managr.ment ian and evaluation 
desi^?;a --ior trainae incorporaci 
system analytic tools and for- 
mative and summative evaluation 
features . 


1.1.3 The quality of locally de- 
veloped wanagenienc plans 
and evaluation d:}sic^ns 17a s 
significantly increased as 
judged by the project staff 
based on predetermined 
criteria. 
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(cont . ) 


AS DEFTNED IN TUP. PROPOSAL 


1.1.^^ Obtain commitment of at 

least 607o of pilot train- 
ees to use the training 
concepts and procedures 
in their future activities. 


RESULTS IN ACHIEVING 
OBJECTIVES 


1.1.4 100% of ':he project 
participants com- 
mitted t.iemselves 
to using the train- 
ing concepts and 
procedures in future 
activities 


1,1,2 Select and train fifteen 
vocational education 
leaders so that the object- 
ives in 1.1 will be met; 
selection of participants 
to be determined by a 
committee appointed by 
the Chancellor's office. 


1,1,2 Sixteen vocational 

education leaders v/ere 
trained to meet all 
the primary objectives 
in 1.1 above. The 
committee for selection 
of participants was 
not identified in the 
report. 


The secondary objectives outlirip in the project proposal and 
evaluation des^^ign were reviewed with the project participants and found 
to be undesired as content for training sessions and unre^.listic in ex- 
pectations for completion within the five sessions. The secondary ob- 
jectives as originally stated v/ere eliminated and therefore unmet as 
stated. 
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Evaluatiion 

The evaluation design includecl both [>roduct and procoas evaluation 
moasuremci^ts . The design Cor product objectives included formative and 
sumniative evaluation, application procedures, and analysis and reporting 
procedures . 

The major change in the original design which occurred during the 
actual implcmencation of the project v;as in objective 1,1.3. The project 
staff rated only the product developed in the project. No preproducts 
were available. 

The process evaluation data was collected by means of an instrument 
using the semantic differential. The same instrument was used to eval- 
uate all training sessions. Comparisons were made between the first 
management training program and the present one in the at^eas of content, 
methodology, and consultants. 

The evaluation design for the project gave the necessary feedback to 
the project director to redirect as needed the original project plan and 
evaluation design to reflect the concerns and desires of the project 
participants . 
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StaEC and Facilities 

The number of fitaEf persons involved in the project is in agreement 
with the project plans. 

Training sessions for the project participants were conducted in 
the conference facilities of the Harbor Island Travelodge. Overnight 
accommodations arranged for project participants at the same hotel 
maximized opportunities for individuali^sod consultation on training 
materials applications. 

Participant accommodations and conference facilities at the same 
location eliminated local travel and promoted greater utilization of 
resource personnel. 

Project Management 

O/erall management cf the project appeared excellent. Presentations 
and personnel assignments were well defined. 

Constant internal evaluation gave the project director information 
necessary for adjustments and redirection as needed. 

The final project report has been prepared by Dr. Heinkel and is 
available for dissemination through the Chancellor's Office as specified 
in the project proposal. 

Financial. Statement 

Expenditures at the conclusion of the project v/ere v/ithin the b\idget 
allocation. 
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IV. su^^^[ARY an d conclusions 

Svimmarv 

1. The project, while having clearly stated objectives, maintained 
flexibility to meet the needs of participants. 

2. The primary objectives of the project and the needs of participants 
were mutually achieved. 

3. The integration of the evaluative component COPES v/ith the initial 
management training model V7as met. 

4. The time frame of the proposal did not permit achievement of second- 
ary objectives. 

5. Compared vzith the 1971-72 management training sessions , participants 
rated content, methodology and consultants substantially higher. 

,6. The evaluation design provided for both formative and summative 
data. 

7. The ongoing internal evaluation assisted the project director in 
the overall management of the project. 

8. Facilities were excellent and the number of staff adequate for con- 
ducting trnl.ilng sessions . 
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Conclusions 

1. The goals and objectives of the project were primarily achieved. 

2. The management training model was tested and is available for 
dissemination. 

3. A longer period of time is reconuiiended for future projects of ths 
this nature. 
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FORWARD 


Vocational Educators in California Community Colleges 
are relying more and more on a system approach toward im- 
proving effectiveness in Vocational Programs, The 
application of a scientific management system to the 
complex operational and planning requirements of community 
college vocational programs has yielded instant, striking 
improvements. 

Principal credit goes to Leland Baldwin and William 
Morris of the California Community Colleges Chancellor's 
Office. They had the foresight to anticipate the value of 
using a system approach in vocational education. Their 
encouragement and support in this and a preceding similar 
project enabled us to train over forty-five administrators 
and other vocational leaders in the use of a system 
approach. 

As a result, plans are currently being finalized to 
install in over forty colleges needs assessment and manage- 
ment planning as a basic management tool for community 
college vocational education. 



Otto A. Heinkel 
Project Director 
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INTRODUCTION 

Faced with the problems of dramatic development in 
education during the past decade, California's occupational 
education administrators have recognized the necessity of 
applying scientific management systems to the complex operational 
and planning requirements of our community colleges. 

An initial project Training in Management and 
Information Systems — was approved by California Community 
Colleges Chancellor Sidney W. Brossman in 1972 for the purpose 
of developing a model to train occupational education leaders 
in management systems and procedures. 

During this initial project, the partici;,,.ants and 
staff became aware that research methodology and evaluation sub- 
systems were critical to the development of an effective manage- 
ment model. As a result, a second project was approved by the 
Chancellor's office. The project was designed to incorporate 
research and evaluation subsystems, including techniques developed 
in the Community College Occupational Program Evaluation Systems 
(COPES) project, into the management training model developed the 
previous year. 

The original proposal lifted primary as well as 
secondary objectives. However, as the program developed, forma- 
tive evaluation resulted in modifications in the secondary 
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objectives as originally proposed. The changes reflected the 
expectations and particular needs of both participants and the 
consulting team. 

Both the internal evaluation and the independent audit 
indicated that all of the primary original objectives of the 
project were met. Evaluation and audit reports are available 
through the San Diego Community Colleges Research Office. 

Although the original objective called for 15 parti- 
cipants, the project attracted 24 persons. At the conclusion 
of the project 100% of the participants found the model useful 
in application to individual problems in their own colleges or 
districts . 

As a result of these projects to date, 44 community 
college administrators have received training in needs assess- 
ment, management, research and evaluation and now provide a. 
resource pool throughout the state. 
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TRAINING MODEL 


The following training model was developed by a staff 
of management consultants and field tested in the San Diego area 
with leaders of vocational education in California Community 
Colleges. The model is recommended for replication, with all 
materials utilized being included in the Appendices of this report. 

General Outcome of the Training Model 

The training course will provide participants with 
experience in developing the following tools and techniques 
of system management: 

Needs assessment 

Mission objectives and performance requirements 

Mission profiles 

Function analysis 

Method-means analysis 

Scheduling 

Cost -effectiveness analysis 
Evaluation planning 

General Procedures to Apply 

1. The training model should be presented in five two-day 
sessions . 

2. General concepts should be presented to the total group 
and supported by small or individual group sessions with 
consultants . 

3. Formative evaluation should be conducted throughout the 
five sessions (Samples of formative evaluation instru- 
ments are included in the Appendix, pp. 12-19) 
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4. Effectiveness of the training program is greatly 

improved if participants work on a real problem that 

is part of their assignment at their respective colleges, 


The session by session recommended training model follows, 
Included are specific outcomes, procedures utilized, and re- 
quired materials for each session. 
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APPENDIX B 
Materials for the Training Sessions 


ERIC 


Formative Objective 1,1 


When given a function flow-block diagram with blank spaces, at least 
80% of the participants will correctly identify in writing the six 
steps in Kaufman* s model for Educational System Planning. 


Directions : 


In the blank boxes provided on this sheet, fill in the 
correct words for each box. Remember to identify the 
dotted lines connecting the boxes. 
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Formative Objective 1,2 


Following the presentations during the workshop, at least 80% of 
the participants will correctly identify the proper definition 
for the following terms: 

1.2.1 Need 

1.2.2 Needs Assessment 


according to the criteria presented. 

Directions ; Match the word in column A with the correct definition 
in column B. Draw a line from the word to the selected 
definition . 


Column A 


NEED 


NEEDS ASSESSMENT 


Column B 

What educators know to be necessary 
based upon professional experience 

The measurable discrepancy between 
where we are now and where we shou\ 
be J in terms of outcomes, or re- 
sults . 

The formal process for identifying 
outcome discrepancies • 


The process whereby educators docu- 
ment problem areas in education. 
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Formative Objective 1,3 


Following the presentations during the workshop, at least 80% of 
the participants will correctly identify the proper definition for 
the following terms: 

1.3.1 Mission Objective 

1.3.2 Performance Requirements 

1.3.3 Mission Profile 


Directions: Same as Worksheet 1.2. 

Column A 
MISSION OBJECTIVE 


PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 


MISSION PROFILE 


Column B 

A precise statement expressed in 
performance and measurable terms 
which qualify the outcome of a 
mission including statements of 
what is to be done, by whom, under 
what condition (s) , using what 
criteria (how much or how well) . 

A statement of the job to be done. 

A management plan identifying the 
outcomes that must be completed 
to accomplish a mission. It 
identifies what is to be done to 
get from what is to what is re- 
quired. 

The measurable criteria that de- 
scribe the product of the mission 
or the outcome from performing a 
function . 
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WORKSHEET 1.4 


Formative Qbnective 1,4 

Following the presentation of the filmstrip, Writing Measurable 
Objeatives (Insgroup, Inc.), at least 80% of the participants, when 
given a worksheet with both correctly and incorrectly stated measur- 
able objectives, will identify with at least 80% accuracy which 
objectives are correctly stated. 

Directions : In the margin beside each objective , write a M (for 

measurable) beside those objectives which are correctly 
stated measurable objectives. 

1. The learners in the General Contracting class will build a good 
building. 

2. Following completion of training in the cosmetology program, 
most of the graduates will get high paying jobs. 

3. Upon graduation from the auto mechanics program, at least 90% of 
the graduates will be able to give any American-made automobile 
manufactured within the last five years a tune-up according to 
the specifications identified in the Repair Manual published by 
the auto manufacturer. 

4. By the end of Nursing lA of the Registered Nursing program, at 
least 90% of the learners will write a nursing care plan for a 
given patient which meets the criteria presented during class and 
which is accepted without revision by the nursing instructor. 

5. Upon completion of the Computer Programming program, at least 90% 
of the graduates will produce an adequate computer program for a 
given problem. 

6. Given a sheet with examples of ten different styles of printing^ 
type-setting, at least 90% of the students in Introductory Print 
Shop will correctly identify the technical name for each of the 
print styles. 

7. By June 30, 1973, every vocational educator at Napa-Sonoma- 
Mendecino County Community College will have a minimum of ten 
measurable objectives developed for each course he teaches which 
meet the criteria presented by Mager for properly stated 
measurable objectives. 

8. Given a computer with a specific malfunction, at least 95% of 
the Computer Repair graduates will correctly identify the mal- 
function and repair the computer to proper functioning according 
to manufacturer specifications. 

9. At least 90% of the graduates of the Drafting Program will secure 
jobs as draftsmen within three months of graduation. 

10. After September 1, 1973, before any new vocational education 
program is introduced at Pedukah Community College, a needs 
assessment using f^aufman's criteria will be conducted, the re- 
sults of which indicate the requirement for the new program. 
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BEST COFY AVAlLAdLt 


SIMULATED IIODEL 
A SYSTBI ANALYSIS OF VOCATIOIIAL EDUCATION 


AH dava urnd in this docur.ieTit is ficticious and is not to he 
interpret ■•.J as factu.-i3 . 
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!»)• '.hi';v;- .in:.;.; , the; ;*c«3 Jtv^'j ji^; )';-.r.!\>rr;:nicc lU-iiuircjacnt s 

le m,r( ■; ;.n( cifi wrrion* '! he Co ii lo vi; .1.;:'. Str.iio Choivi-.o] lor ^ s 

odi'C'.'il j.o;\ in CnliU'uj'n.i i'-. conniurJ. ty eoJ loj'.vi'S ii) the f ollov;.].):;: nroas: 
(1) Joarucr mOc*!.^; (2) cducdto?" ?:cccn, (70 corj-iunity need:;; 
(4) :i;:(.ii/.y riCcdo. iVlicr. th''; f'crf ojiiiohvc kc ju i voniojits )iavo I'Oo. :i;et, 
tiio needs in CJ-ch of ll^tj':^ four arC'C? w>.31 )j;*vo beci^. reduced or 
c j.:' VuifC'd \o f;;>eciv:'od j.u-velo. Tlivor f:£Ciiic:»c%.s v;:lj]. cooporate in 
t'.iir. (:i;d-avcv U.S.O.E., the California Sto'ic: CliaTiColJor ' r Office 
fox CoK^vr.:'. 3 ty C'.;' jC5;o.r>, r.iv.^ the Oriifornia State Doparti/iOijt of 
ilducriticn « Uy che end of this proiotit, \.M:ittc-,i approvals v:ill be 
secured iVoin each of the above foi;v partr.r.rr. ir-dic^ttin^; tiiat t\\o 
roc;uixed obv.coxrs liavc been acl'iicvo(3. 


ERIC 


1. Ey ]97ii, iess tlian 20'o of J.oarners takjn;:^ 12 or ir.ore \Jnits 
of col ."lof'o credit dorin^^ tl^c fri-'.u GC:.:;r:"Lra' of enrolment 
i'.i a vcu:-ilJ.onvO.I edi;c::i-..ion proi;aaj.i in CcJifornia ConUiiurlty 
(iC'llef^cs v.il:. witlidrav.' frc:\ school before t]ie cor:;pletion 
of the first .smik.:; tc:.;. 

?. V'Y jnV!"), .lor.s t:)r.n j 0 v of J er rjters trJcinv; 32 or :.:oro lonits 
of CO? ^; ;•/.-'. credit ''iTii^.r^ the. socoild J'-. u-.\'n.f;r of (;:\rolJnent 
in :\ \ov.e\xo:ii\]. (:dr:'::?:.tion pro;;i.:'ri in C:;lifornia Coi.;:::un:l t y 

the y.':\:\rA sei.::. '^t r^r, 

/0. 1 dat;; \i! ud. in t]i'» r doclr.no)1^ is f icticioiu;. anu is not tf> be 
interprcvoJ as factu-uj . 
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3. ty 70" C'V vyy.ij ci* th? "lecirnv^'i; rji.itiaJly cnrolJcd i\\ 

a vocationa] I'ducntioii j.^rofvi'^'^)- i)^ Cn') ifoi'aia Cominunivy Cc».lJ.cjios 
v;ij 1 rcr.ia.Mi tru-ol ) (.*.d completion or. that p3*o;[rani, or uutil 

tl)(.\v iKivo inot f)U' I'.lio pvc-j:ec{Uis3 tos to trancf.cr to another 
prO;'';r;i:u of clioice requiring', rhe slcilJ:; learned at the coJh\c;o» 

4. ily ]i)7S, for ]ccirniers carrylnf; 12 or more units of collejje 
crcJjr nn tlioJr ce.cfind .$on:ost(ir of trrinninp, in vocational 
educal.'i.on \)ropj'u]\\s in California Coirjnuiiity Colleges, the mean • 
sr.ore will he 4,0 or liighcr on a five-point scale indicating 
satiril'act ioA-v.'itl\-traininj; with 1.0 indicating complete 
dissatisfaction to 5.0 iiidicating complete satisfaction. 

5. By *J 975, less tlian 10^^ of learners in vocational education 
profjrrTir.s in CrJjfornia Co:;*;;*.unity Co31c:£;es will complain to 
Deans of Vocational l:ducytion about inadequate instructors 
and/or facilities. Complaints will be given either orally 

• in an office interview or in a v;ritten letter. A complaint 
is defined as tliat which is perceived as a complaint by the 
Deans of Vocational Education. 

6. By 3 975, at least 80% of educators in vocational education 
programs in CalifoiTiia Community Colleges will teach ten or 
moiv. years before leaviiif, the teaching i)rofcssion to wor]; 
in a diffcreajt job area. 

7. By 1975, the irioan score of California community college 
vocrtioTial odacntors will 1)0 3.8 or l:.i|iher on ci five-point 
sc.:i?e :>f iob~r Jtlri'actiori; with 1.0 indiciti n^ co/:iplete-i oh- 

c: J.,-.. snti sf aci ion to 5^0 iji.lic.ati.'f. cuiv.p} ote--'^oh--satisf act i on . 

El^C A] J. d;i'*a used in th:!.-. docurnvjnt is ficticious and is net to bo 

interpreted a-; fj:c\(.ial, 


BESi copy mim 
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cc'i.'.:r.unit y co} ]oi;;oi^ will d i i;nj'\iv»e wrili the (rJlnwinji i;t:atcr.o.iii s 
or. n quc-.MioniJi'irc ncnt out by the C>ilirovn:i<'' Stolic Clinnc ci] lor ^s 
Office for Cos.ivu\ni t)' CollufiOi-i 


(1) Tlio coiidivj 0):^ u:jdc;i wliicl"; I worl: 

YliS NO arc adequate. 

(?) Tlic pay I reccfive is rcason.'ib3.o for 

yIIs UO" iho nu!nbc:r of liourr. I Korl; and tho 

SiU.Il rccjuircd to toad) my urcii of 
\' 0 c a 1: Y) a 3 cd i; c: a t i o^,i , 


e. By inor.n \;orking conditions for vocational educators in 

California co:rjr.unity colleges \;ill be at lea.st equal to the 
mean v;orking conditions in related industries, with pay neinj^ 
at least equal to the r.u?an pay on an bours-worked basis with 
sirailar skill requircinents. (Vi'c:rki)i[; conditions include: 
(a) hours worivcd, (b) av.iiiability of stato-of-the-arr hardware 
for instructi.onal purposes, (cj incentives program, (d) safety 
factors, and (e) sl'.ill requirements.) 

10. By 197r>, tlicre will be a coinn^unity college trainee available 
with required skills, kno\.'l edges, and attitudes to v/ork in 
overy job nvailable in California which requires t\i'o years or 
less of fjaining i)i California community colleges. 

11. hy 197S, the ):iodian graduate of a vocr-itional education program 
in C-aliiovnia cor.i-r.unity colleges \vill jrcqujre one month of 
tri'-ining from the o-r.ployor, on tlic averages, once he secures 

job iii the field in w;iic]-i ho was txninedx 

22. liy 197r», l]»e r-i'^un ?ntec r'jtc fro:v, wojM* of: gradu.:;tos fror,: 

vocati '•■•n: '! ';td\r^^:tiGn pro;\vaMr. ii.- Cal.if'v/jv''u': f.C":niaun:.t)' '"ol 1 c.:],v'.s 
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\}\ l'S bo M ic':'.s 0.1' vhc 'nV.: !: )'C\';r. 

llu. ])y .r/'..'.n a 5:uvvoy of oir.j^Jv^.v'cr.s of fi.r.'.'dir.itos i'roh^ Cnlif ornir 

ccii'.ji.Mint)* co]]e{»,cs vcuiciiloMal cduc{^tjon prog^^ams, tho mcnn rci-)X)ii:'{? 
\;j3.1 t: tlir.1 t he (.•n'n'y sV.ills of the Kiodian train oc v?il). bo 

S,r> t;r l;n.i;hc'j un o. fivi^-T-ohil scalo of adcquacy-uf -cinxy-shills 
wiLl\ 1,0 catirij^, comy/iotely iniuloquate to 5,0 i^idicating 
coiiipUti^ 1 y ^uloq\u^t c . 

M, By )97S, :;0'6 or hjglior of the employers of graduate? from voca- 
tional Cv-^ucrjtion prv-^j.^raius in C:^lifornia co;niriunity coLlcgoi; win 
indicate on a check List beside the statemoiit, '*Tnis [jraduatc 
of a comiiiuniLy college vocational c-ducatio:i program has a 

attitude toward nis job/' that at least 90% of the 

goocf porjr 

graduate"':: vil'l have "good^' job attitudes. 

15. Py 1975, of parents of graduates from vocational education 
pi^ograriS in CaJifoDiia conroiunity colleges v.'ill state when a.'^ked 

on a quoMiOiinaire "chnt tliey contribute $1500.00 or more financial 
support per year to t;ieir vocational education graduate. 

16. Hy Jajiuary 1, 1973, the Roard of- Governors of the California 
Co)n]'>un;I ty (;ollege5 ^^ill liave tlie sole and final authority for 
program rpproval of Vocational liducation p.vograns funded by 
Stat:; agericies for Califoriiia Co.r.rnanity Colleges. 

17. By July 1, 197^, tlio Hoard of Governors:: fey the California 
Coromunity CorJc«.j;os -vill havu th..'; c-.u thor'it.y to approve the funding 
in coiiKt-un* ty col leges for t)ie s/vcm part:; of Vf:A, each p^'^^'j^^-'^- 
funded V? e.:'.;]i VL\ c-:tc-;ory s;,^b;;oct val ifici"-.t.iOi» l.y the 

All dntu usee in this docun^ent ir. fM;.icious end is not to bo 
interpreted a.. .vactUiU . 


]K. Hy July 3, n''V.1, rliC \<'i\y(\ ui' Covovj;:.)} }'. of the CrJj.fonUv. S\ntc 

]>rocci;s, cfit.ab] i sli \hc i\\)\',hr:v, prfi or3t.:ics for each oj; the ^-cvcn 
parts of VlIA, dcvelojijni^ iv.casia'u(L\;)c crjtcrin v.t l)}0 itu.uv.'vmI 
or 3.-;{tto 3c\"e 1.?; of ji'oa.sui ciriont by wliici) to jud[;e eadi pro)n,sal 

19. i?7 July 1, lyy/ , the Uoax-il of Governor:^ for California Conimanity 
CoHc-{;er> will linvi^ tlio sole ar;d fiiu;l av^thority to approve V!iA 
funding undor c;':r.h o£ the seven parts of VHA, v;itli no rat if ic^:.T.ion 
r 0 qu i r ci'i e n t s necessary. 

20. IVhon csl-t'ibli.shing tlic objectives for learners, educators, 
conuaunity, ainl y^icncies, objectives will be established for 
all required rJ^Jlls, knowledg',-s, and rjttitiidcs , An ob^iectivo 
is Jiore defined as a stat eiiii^jit of intended outcome raeasur cable 
at the interwii or ratio level of jncnsuremont. 

21. V.'hen idcntnfyiMivt altcrnotivo progrr.jv. strategies, at least three 
alternative sx.rjtcgies v;ill be detcrp<in^?d for each objective, 
inc.lxidin[; least tju'eo advantages i-nd three disadvaatai.',os for 
each stiatci'.y. 


All data rt, mis documont is fiericiou? and is not to bo 

interprctf^u as , 
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MISSION PROFILE 
for 

MODEL DEVELOPMENT FOR k M7iST2R PLAN 
TO IMPLEMENT VOCATICN'AL-TECKKIC/vL EDUCATION PROGRM^IS 

by 


Louis Trapp 


Viv Jtc^.iv , 197;i| the iir^-^a coc.'*:d.' lialicr for voca- 
v.:;.on''j. c-.'.'c.cicr; Louir: 'ircpp) v;.Li 11 cU^vG.lop a model 

a r.uic^Tor plcui tc iraplemont vocaV.ionci.l--tc.!cl:nical 
Gducation for Los I'.cilr.vo^ Ccvii.iimnity College. The plan 
v.'ill inclMcitj. all rccju j.reinents nece;.vtfary for in'.pJ.emen- 
tation relative to the needs of stuclcirrts, eclu'-ators, 
and con'ir:,uri i ty , 


PERrO^MAKCE RIJQUIRKMEKTS 


1, A noc-;d is defined c^s tlie rr.easureablc? discrepancy 
betv.vr.en a reqo.ir^.d condition and a current condition 
the crap-: betv;een "v;hat is" end "v:hat should bo." 

2. Keed'T. \%'ij.l be determined for and by learners, educators, 
a nd coivcnu n i ty . 

3. A n-.e.t.'suro-f'.blo o.hje.ctiv;5 v;ill cor:l'orri to tV:o criteria 
for nl'crting r..(:ic.' 5ur eable objectives* as defined by Mayer, 
R, ?. , ("Prepc;rir.'_:} Instructional Objectiveri" ) • 

4, V;hat in developed in the ic.aster plirin v.'ill be accepted 
by at least fO^i of the follov;ing persons c\3 deteriTiined 
on a broken fivo-point scale from completely accepted 
to completely r^oected. Consensus v;iil be S.A. or C.7\. 




U. S.R. 

> 


Co.iip] eto ] y 

Somev:hat 

Undecided S oh e V7h a t 

Coran.i.ctjly 

/acceptable 

AccOjE-j table 

Kej ected 

Kej ected 


!• Bc^p.rd ol: Trustees 3, C.C» President 

2 . C. C. Superintendent 4 . Deans 

ii . The KOtel v/iJ.l prrtjvide fc^r deterrnini ng the needs of 
tai^jvi t i-rtudv.nt:- , educatoro in the district, and the 
c:or.n:i.:nities .served by the. collc^jvj as irdicr.ted by 7xt 
x^c*.\ uO% of encl'i group approvincj the ir.odel* 

'/:\.' jc-T-itifiud !:eeds will be plc^coo in priority ordc^r 
uf.:irc. ;.n ►?:^:':r.hii£hod set of CiritorJ?. for dotf/rminiricj 
pr: J- .'.'.t y , ano v'ill be approved by c t learn: 60-o of 


7* 'y:\'^ o^:t<.r' j r J I..' n:'V:Ji^ \r}.ll trc:ny i.u1:ed into 
p<^}:y.oi'r::yicc. rc-;v: j i cnentj; to b:: achieved in o:: 
j:> l-.v:; a (;::'•:•. )..c!i...v '.i o: . i ccvi: l:if io-;! c;;^ accc j.^tablG by 
['■^c i)ro ; ; o c i i\ .\ r ; ^ 'j Uo r , 

S. !jo::iK:urc!nblu obj oct i.vos v:'ill be estnbld ::hf.d for every 
tstucicn ':. p.cov ^* •v.i'\ of:(:c:.:pd in voccitional-t^jchnical oAwcH" 
tion at the co.llorje, ancl certil'iGd as acceptalile. by 
the project director* 

9. At least three alte?:nativoi learnincj strategies w.ill be 
developed and consid^^ired for every prograia offered. 

10. ProyraiU Gtrc\ togies v;ill be- selected vising a set of 
developed c.r iter ia approved by : 

A. Coroiuunity College- Board 

B. CoriUnunity College District Superintendent 

C. Cominunity College President 

11. Tn-^ cilternative proyrciia strcitegies selected v;iiJ. be 
approved by at least 75% of each of the follov/ing: 

A. Deans 

B . Counselor:^ 

C. Departrp,2nT.: or Division Chairmen 

D. Involved departmental or^ division faculty 
E« Representative learners for departraents 

12. In prc^rani strategy selection/ at least one of the 
criteria to be used is that of cost--ef f ectiveness • 
Definition: 

Input cost Return "on Investment: 

13. A raanageiTient plan will be developed for each program 

to insure: (a) Objectives of the program are achieved; 
(b) The program specifications have been met;- (c) The 
planning will be on time; (e) Within projected resources — 
financial, material, and personnel — allocated to the 
program, and v/ill be approved by the advisory council. 

14. Evf?ry deve?op-?d program will pro^'•io('^ for formative and 
summativo evc,lua 1 5.on of student outcc-.rie. The focus 
for ov^'iluatior will be to provide inf orir.a.tion on v/hich 
tn make di^cisicns, rv-^: revi»sion reqiiir eraeuts . 

15. jiivcc'j-y pxcAjrrUi; vill be revised as reqijjred as i]*:d^cated 
by th^i fOi ioative and ;>un^i\ativo cvaluf t: oi^s , ax^d v'i3.1 be 

^ c:ble to de;:iO}'str c t e v hcre such c}ianga;> have hec-n nade» 

ERJ.C 


BEST copy mum 


ERIC 


] f • . /\:iy {■•"'.■•r., v.-l;.-':? j.;rpl'i:T'f.»rn:ed , v;ili result 

A. li.Inoly i:>':*rc'.;ivu of all iearvv^ v?.i.Ll roach 90% 
( > r c?. 1 1 !) t ■ ..\ r r: i r.g oh j i, • 'J t :i. v e s . 

'j^h-jre will 1;g a jr oa^'mreable iinproverien l: (,05 
Xovel of covxf ider'.c^j or beyond) in: 

' 1* Lea::rer self-con*.. ept cis ineasureable by one 
or more or the ,follov;ing: 

a. Locally constructed self --concept 
instru.Tient 

b. Sorenson Se It -Concept Inventory 

c. Other valid published or non-published 
self -concept inventory 

2, Educator morale as determined by cue or more 
of the follov;ing: 

a. Educator self-report ■ 

b. At least 10% decrease in absentee rate 

c. At least 10'^ increase in retention rate 
at end of school year 

d. At least 10% increase in faculty publi- 
cations 

e. At least 105 increase in assurr.ing volun- 
tary as signments 

Note from B-E: Over the average of the other 
cormriunity colJ.ege campuses in the district (or) 
over the average of the previous two years at 
Los Mt^danos Conmunity College. ^ 

3 • Coirjriun.ity acceptance of programs and outcomes 

as determined hy three or more of the follov;ing: 

a. Sixty perce.iU: or more of random .sample 
of managers of businesses and i.ndustries 

in the comuiunity college district regarding 
at least " acceptable" on a series of two or 
more five-point scales relating to comoro.unity 
college cu t c ome s and progr arr. s . 

b. T'::n pcrcer/t or more reduction in letters and 
jvhone cailr:: of ccmj.'l'iint c's coi-^pared wich 

(1) the average of tlie other cciruTiunity colleges 
i n t he d i s t r i c t ; o t: , {?•) t h •.. : v o.ra g c o f t h e 
jvTO 7ioii3 cv;o years c-.r Lori i'cdanos Co:va'u/:r;ity 
College . 
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."'t .\»r.':ist a' 5?: imcrense of eiirolli.ient in 
c1 ar.:;c:o i v, voco^ion<*^l-r.v:chnical oclucation 
Curii-.g Cc'cii of ths-: sGcjnd tlirough si;:th 
yOu.LS ficn the openiriQ of the colleges as 
comp:i.red with the previous years • 

Sixty percent c:-: more of the students 
responding at least "acceptable" on a 
series of tvro or more fivR--point scales 
relating to corr.n\unity college outcomes 
and prograias • 

At least a IQZ increase in student achieve 
nent of learning objectives per unit of co 
as compared v;ith the average of the other 
community college campuses in the district 
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MISSION PROFILE 
f or 

COST/BENEFIT 7-xNALYSj.S MODEL 
FOU VOCh'l'lomi. EDUCATION PROGRAM 

by 

Fred E. Ifctner 


By Juno 30, 1972, the \:r i 'vci p].C' inve:.fitigj. tor of 
the VEA Project i^O l-61267-ClOl'- 7.1. ; (Fred. E. .Cttncr, 
Business Division Chairinan) , will devru.lop a n''.ode.l 
which Vy'i.ll, when used; deterraine the rtoHar benefit 
of vocc^tioual oiducatior; programs by iVtc^'asuring the 
cost pcj: stiKlent placed in 'i:he vocati or.ciX area ilor 
\\-,^iich ]ic: i5i trained witl;i the incoixie oi: 'studeute pJ.aced. 
The cost.s v.'ill incaude all identif ici'b.'le direct and 
indirect costs. Income v/ill be der.LVOd from ti strat- 
ified random sample of at least twenty percent of 
the graduat'-'S placed during each of the past five 
years • Resulting data v/ill be approved by the Doan 
of Vocati.onal Education, College of Alameda. 


PEKFOPJM?\NCE REQUIREMENTS 


1. The model developed at College of /vlaineda will be 
exportable/usable at other colleges as judgo;d by 
at least four of five vocational deans from other 
colleges in California. 

r 

2. Costs shall include all direct and indirecL- costs, 
including salaries of instructors, portions of 
salaries for counseling and administrative functions, 
suppi5es, equipment, and building space used by 

the p3:ogrcU\'i* 

3. Total cost. shall be divided by the number of students 
placed to determine the costs per students placed. 

4. Income per student shall be on a value-^added basis: 

7\. Value-add3d shall be arrived at by comparing 

the actual or expected incomes without, training 
to income •:i;fter training. 

B. Iijcome without training shall be determined by 
Dapartment of Human Resources DevelopmoTit .infor- 
ruation on salar.ies of people v/ith education 
levels similar to those in the vocational program. 

C« --or by .income levels acti.'::.] ly obtciivied by stadt-nts 
prior to entt^rjii;. c.he pro?. '.'vniK'*^ • 
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Tlic* nimilDr:): of st.vident£:< placLvd shala be? idei*itif:ied 
by coMeye placonioiit records and records shov/xng 
cGrtif icci'I'.ow of completion. 

Tv;nnty percental: tha .stud.v.iu-.F; j:>lacod yhall be 
randomly selecucd froio. all placements: , \7ith pro-- 
portional representc^.hicn of each Vocational Edu-* 
cation specii?J.ty within College of ^lomeda* 

KoBults shall be expressed in return on inves traent 
for vocaticna]. programs . 

Return on Investanent formula will he as follows: 


/ Return 
{ on 
\ Inves w.ment 
\ 


Income fix'st yonr 
after training 



Annua 1 income 
without train i n 


(Cost of program per student placcdj 
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Pircctions: \»/:lt.c, jn rr.co sur ab 1 e fcrr.s, st.nf.cinontr. of civj-rcnt outcoino;-; 

requixc-J outccji-ics ^i^hitcci to yonv stated j'TObloiv-. 


•1 th9<;vMn«M>«' i M-i 


riilJCATORS 


^- 


J 


r 


ERIC 



i-lSSlUN ANMASjfi PART 1 


Diroci..! OILS : l-or you:; Mi.'-';:.': on Ooi i.Vf, Viitc^' C or mnrc; roiyc™r-iu:o k'\';'uive- 

Mis:>i.or Objective. The rc.hi ov onc.:'it. of those P erf or r.i'uxc 
lu\]r.: )'CM!}iir.tT. iDc'.icotes uC''. IcvL.niont of tlie Mission Ohjoct.ive. 
ThcLc Peri'i;.a'MU"Mico Koq.J i ;0/}ts iJhouJd >>o speajfic to t.he 
v::<;uiromeTit:.s your Ic^aJ setting. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


erJc 
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•V>vpi\L'* I .-ill A 

Que oi x)c. v::irl i<^:^rx\':::c.\v:t)rt cone .Ui'-TJ^tiovo J.ri planninr^ ic thz devcj.opricjn;; 

of :(\iriotion f].ov 'inOi/or ii)fu-jatc';;jc:ivl, pj.cnr; tljat. onLvace c.ll of the ro~ 

q\rlrfi:(l in^j";*ovv.::'u:v:c: cvcni:;:. .:::iv:i aotivitlei-: . plan i-oar.t explicitly recc\rjilei^ 

re]cviAV.'.t yeAao:* 0:1.? (:j/ntcv'iicpr:r';r;ncief;) cnrl actionr, ( interact ionr;) a^nong r.ot:lvit:U:»; 
ji'urictloii fir-;. cVi -v. jfc lire fcocrl iipoi?. s^Vivplc concoi>to* 

1. ./^ ^annfl.o-.'i (or uotivlty) is depicted ty a box: 


1 i 

V!ach >'Ov- in Identil'if.u by a nijiriLcr r-rrl c, functf.on descriptlcm; 


Peri'oijv.-auce 
Relations 


]X?ivU-:a lliv-t:; ave ii*.c»d to i?:a:lcr;.to feo.dback contro'!. relatioiashlpo 


Soiitl '•0.;.i iv^d crrovr.^ are useu to ij^dlc^^.te cllrectdon oi' tlov^ inpvits^ 
an:),/o:c outputs: 


Input 0 




Decide 

% 

j Or{?:aijj 7.atio;.ial 

Cu/cpwlTs 

Policy 


But re:rcrnber tliat these s:r*o only types of relaticnr?h1,T3{i: 

and/ or ucpendenc i er. , 


Settee! -liued surrcvs are us&d to indlci-.to direction of f eedL^^^oX 
control fiov and citen of fucdhack co:;t.vol, inj^ut ar-d/o.r out;out; 


I" 

Feedtacl" Cont:c*o], 


:j.O Decide 

Cr gani z a o i onal 

lupuL* 

Policy 


Output 


> 


ReiaGiaLer th?t dotted lin-zc and dotted-lirsd arrr;;;r, specify 
s igni r i 0 Tint maT:ra;:.;eMent. r g lat i ons . 
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Y. 'i cu' .'uj.;.''! ic'ii; ■}■;■■ au:.i:i (U'.iutd V..v li'n'r.in;; xlo';; lij/ock;-) : 


•j.'^Cviciback Conr.r.Ti 
... 


I 

^V. 


;i-o 

r:?-r-tV'-'ri:'.;:c 


2.0 


A 

I 
I 
I 

i„ 

Outputs 


-> 


1.0 

Rolevr.r:! 


Fee dipnoi: C out .vol 


Input r; 
0 ax puts 


2.0 


Detor?aine 
Choicojf. 


3-0 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 


Administrators 


List five vocational/technical occupations (within San Diego County) 
that currently have the greatest number of job openings • 

1. 


2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 


For the above five (5) occupations do you feel: 

(a) We are not training enough students to fill existing jobs. 

(b) We are training enough students to fill existing jobs. 

(c) We are training too many students. 

Occupation 1 Occupation 2 Occupation 3 

Occupation 4 Occupation 5 


What programs currently offered in your school prepare students for 
jobs in the five (5) occupations you listed above? 


Occupation 1. 
Occupation 2 . 
Occupation 3. 
Occupation 4 . 
Occupation 5. 


Return to: 


NEEDS ASSESSMENT 


Counselors 


List five vocational/technical occupations (within San Diego County) 
that currencly have the greatest number of job openings. 


2, 
3. 

5, 


For the above five (5) occupations do you feel: 

(a) We are not training enough students to fill existing jobs. 

(b) We are training enough students to fill existing jobs. 

(c) We are training too many students. 

Occupation 1 Occupation 2 Occupation 3 

Occupation 4 Occupation 5 


What programs currently offered in your school prepare students for 
jobs in the five (5) occupations you listed above? 

Occupation 1. 

Occupation 2. 


Occupation 3. 
Occupation 4. 
Occupation 5. 


Return to: 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
Instructors 


In what program are the courses that you teach? 


What courses are you currently teaching? 


For the above courses and programs are there: 

More jobs than student^' being prepared 

More students being prepared than jobs 

A good l^alance between students and jobs 


List up to 5 of the most important skills that you teach your student 


What skills should be eliminated from the program? 


Return to : 


NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
Current Coimnunity College Students 

1. What is your current program emphasis? Vocational Non-Vocational^ 

:2, What is your major program of study? 


;3. Do you plan to continue your education next semester? yes no 

4. If YES, what the name of the school/college you plan to attend? 

5. If you are not planning to continue your education, what are your plans? 
Full-time employment Other (specify) 

6. What do you feel your chances are of getting a job in the area of your 
major? 

Good Bad Do not know 


7. Do you feel your community college training is preparing you adequately 
for a job? yes no 


Name _^ 

Last First Middle Initial Social Security Number 

Address 


Number Street ZIP 

Phone No. ^ Sex: Male Female 

Veteran discharged after 1965? yes no 

Age: 16-17 18-26 27-61 over 61 

With which of the following groups do you identify yourself? (Optional) 
MARK ONLY ONE 


Spanish surname (Chicano or Latin) (1) 

Other White (Caucasion) (2) 

Black, Negro or Afro-American (3) 

Chinese, Japanese, or Korean (4) 

^orth American Indian (5) 

Other Non-White (includes 

Polynesian and Filipino) (6) 


Return tO! 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
Former Students 

1. Date you last attended the San Diego Community Colleges 

2. In what specific program were you enrolled? 

3. Are you continuing your educati -)n? Yes No 

If YES, whar is the name of the school you are attending? 


4. Are you employed full time? Yes No 

If YES/ are you employed in the type of job for which you trained? 
Yes No 

5. If not employed full time/ what do you consider your chances of findin 
the type of job for which you trained? Good Bad Do not know 

6. (Employed or not) do you feel your training adequately prepared you fo 
a job? Yes No 

7. List up to five of the most important skills you learned in your train 

8. ^-^hat additional skills should you have been taught? 

9. What skills (if any) should or could be eliminated from the training 
program? 


10. What additional training would you like to receive at one of the San 
Diego Community Colleges? 


Name 

Last First Middle Initial Social Security Numbe 

Address 


Number Street ZIP 

Phone No. Sex: Male Female_ 

Veteran discharged after 1965? Yes No 

Age: 16-17- 18-26 27-61 over 61 

With which of the following groups do you identify yourself? (Optional) 
MARK ONLY ONE 

Spanish surname (Chicane or Latin (1) Return to: 

Other White (Caucasion) (2) 

Black, Negro or Afro-American (3) 

Chinese, Japanese, or Korean (4) 

^"^'^rth 7\merican Indian (5) 

ERIC*^^^ Non-White (includes 

Hn^taPolynesian and Filipino) (6) 
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:1. Are you planning to 
Yes No_ 

^2. If YES, what is the 

What type of program do you plan to take? (check one only) 

Vocational Education Non-Vocational Education 

What is going to be your specific major in college? 

3. If you are not going to continue your education, what are your plans? 
Full-time employment Other (specify) 

4. If a job training program in your area of interest were offered tuition 
free at San Diego Community Colleges, would you like to enroll? 

Yes No 

5. When would you be able to attend classes? 

anytime day (8-5) evening (5-10) Saturdays 

6. The following might make it difficult for me to attend classes: 
transportation money language other (specify) 

7. Name of your high school 


NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Student Survey 
(High School) 


continue your edncation after graduation? 
Undecided 

name of the school/college you plan to attend? 


Name 

Last First Middle Initial Social Security Number 

Address . 

Number Street ZIP 

Phone No. Sex: Male Female 

Veteran discharged after 1965? Yes ^ No 

Age: 16-17 18-26 27-61 over 61 

With which of the following groups do you identify yourself? (Optional) 
MARK ONLY ONE 

Spanish surname (Chicano or Latin) 
Other White (Caucasion) 
Black, Negro or Afro-American 
Chinese, Japanese, or Korean 
North American Indian 
Other Non-White (includes 
Polynesian and Filipino) 


(1) 
'{2} 
'(3) 

Return to: 

:(5) 
(6) 


COMMUNITY NEEDS ASSESSMENT 


1. Are you employed full time? yes no_ 

If YES, what do you do? 


2, (Employed or not employed) What job or work would you like to do? 
Are there jobs available for the above choice? yes no 

3, If 'i job training program in your area of interest were offered tui 
tion free at the San Diego Community Colleges/ would you like to 
enrol 1? yes no^ 

4, When would you be able to attend classes? 

anytime day (8-5) evening (5-10) Saturdays 


5 4 The following would make it difficult for me to take classes, 

transportation baby sitter language money 

other (specify) ^ 

Name 

Last First Middle Initial Social Security 

Number 

Address ZIP 


Number Street 

Phone No. Sex: Male Female 

Age: 16-17 18-26 27-61 over 61 

With which of the following groups do you identify yourself? (Optional) 
MARK ONLY ONE 

Spanish surname (Mexican-American) (1) 

Other White (Caucasion) (2) 

Black, Negro or Af ro-Araerican (3) 

Chinese, Japanese, or Korean (4) 

North American Indian (5) 

Filipino (6) 

Other (7) 

Return to; 
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APPENDIX C 


Mission Profiles Developed 
by the Participants 


APPENDIX A 


MISSION PROFILES 


This section presents the documented products developed by the 
participants in the project titled. Field Test of a Voaatioml 
Research Training Model That Integrates Management and Evaluation 
Concepts. An objective of the project was to produce at least 15 
products. At the project's completion the participants had devel- 
oped the 15 mission profiles which are reproduced herein. 

The mission profiles are categorized as preliminary and are 
designed to furnish a basis for writing detailed management plans 
that would be followed in conducting specific vocational education 
proj ects . 

As a minimum, the participants developed a mission objective 
which was stated in measurable terms . Performance requirements were 
identified for the mission, and functional flow diagrams were pro- 
duced to illustrate the various procedural steps, their relationships 
and inter -relationships, toward accomplishing the stated mission 
objectives. 

Following is a list of the profiles: 


Title 


Page 


Edward Buckles, Coordinator of Vocational-Technical 
nducation, Porterville College: Mission Profile 
for Developing a Plan cf Articulation for 
Vocational Education in Porterville 


122 


Benton Caldwell, Dean of Vocational Instruction 
Mt. San Jacinto College: Mission Profile for 
Conducting a Needs Assessment 


130 


Patrick Carter, Associate Dean, Technical-Vocational 
Education, Diablo Valley College: Mission Profile 
for Developing a Plan for Cooperative Work 
Experience Program 


133 


Louise Dyer, Member of the Board of Trustees, San 

Diego Community College District: Mission Profile 

for Applying a System Approach to School Board 
Procedures 


139 


Title 


George Ellis, Administrative Assistant, San Diego 
Community College District: Mission Profile 
for Conciliating a Needs Assessment for Adult 
Vocational Education 

Richard Handley, Associate Dean, Technical- 
Industrial Division, Fresno City College; 
Mission Profile for A Model For Determining 
the Need For a Food Services Progi'om 

Joseph James, Chairman, Division of Technical 
Education, Fullerton College and Rodney 
Houston, Counselor, Technical Education, 
Fullerton College: Mission Profile for 
Determimtion of the Statue of the 
Mechanical Drafting Program at Fullerton 
Cormunity College 

Fred Ittner, Associate Dean of Instruction, 
Vocational Education, Bakersfield College: 
Mission Profile for Developing a Program 
Planning and Analysis Model 

Jerry Kjeldgaard, Cooperative Education Program 
Director, Hartnell College: Mission Profile 
for Developm.ent of a Cooperative Education 
Program at Hartnell College 

Lawrence LLoyd, Assistant Dean of Instruction- 
Vocational, Moorpark College: Mission 
Profile for Developing a Career Education 
t'hster Plan 


John Luther, District Director of Occupational 
Education, Los Angeles Community College 
District: Mission Profile for Developing a 
Curriculum Guide f an Auto Technician 
Training Program 

John Owens, Vice Chancellor, Occupational 
Education, Coast Community College: Mission 
Profile for Model for Coordinating Occupational 
Education Between Campuses 

Warren Sorenson, Assistant Superintendent, West 
Valley College: Mission Campus Planning: 
A System Design 

Louis Trapp, Area Coordinator, Vocational 

Education, Contra Costa Junior College District 

Mission Profile for Model Development for a 
M2ster Plan to Implement Vocational-^Technical 
Education Plans 

Richard ivTiiteman, Dean of Vocational Education, 
O „ Cerritos College: Mission Profile for Devel^ 

ERJC oping An Area Planning Model 


MISSION PROFILE 
for 

DEVELOPING A PLAN OF ARTICULATION FOR VOCATION/ L 
EDUCATION IN PORTERVILLE 


by , 

Edward Buckles 


ERIC 


DElJEnTIUE: 


f3y June 3D, 1973, thE3 principle i nvostigator (Eriiiinrri 
FlucklGs) i.iill rievfilop a plan for acticulation the vocational 
Rducation prngrrirns ofFered in tht^ PortRrville Union H*gh 
Gr:hool Distric and PortRrvillc CollegG. The plan must provldri 
for: 1) f:?rricient utilization of rRSourcRS betuieen thci tiigh 
school rliHtriut and the college; ?) in- depth sk i 11 t rai ni ng 
Tor the voi;ational education students; 3) open-entry and opon- 
Bvit enrnllrnf?nt levf-jl of Grade eleven through the desingnated 
college rxi t level. 

Th(.^ plan i,)ill based upon identified learner needs and 
'.-jhen implemented luill measurably increasse learner performance 
according to preGpf.?ci f ied requi r[^mentH. 

Thf flellvered plan luill be accepted by the President and 
Board of Trustees of Porterville College, and the Superintendent 
and Board of Trustees for the Porterville Union High School 
District. 

PERrORMANCE RET^UMEMEMTS 

(,> 

1. H priori ti.^ed listing of community, student, and educator 
areas of concerr» relative to ihe programs and articulation 
p ronedu rt'3 under investi gat i on. 

A priori ti?!ed li':Tting of skills, knouledgps and attitudes 
involved in obtaining nnd retaining a job in the job train- 
ing prngram(s) under investigation. 

A listing of current skills, knoibledges and attitudes pre- 
sently being taught in the selected vocational educati on 
p roQ rams . 

- match/mismatch listing betuuen luhat \b currently b»'l*^g 
tiBught in the program areaCs) under investigation and tfie 
outcD<'^u:s renulrefl by em.ployers. 
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fj. Lintlng af jobs n\/nilahlu Inrally anri regionally tbIrLIv/g 
tn Ihi' progrci-n -dreaCs) unrisr inv/rHtigation. Currf.'nt juh 
slot^ Rnd prc^jHt.lPil job nlatry far ? nrnl 5 ynarF) i.till be 
inf'ludrfl. 

S. M r>nl of student pEiiTo rfnanct^ ob j' c 1 1 \/pb Tor nvich prngrnm 
[iplprtnd to bP pnrt nf the plan. Thn ptirfo rtnancei ob jn: ti 
liiell iMLlurlG skills, knohjlnrlgf^s and attitudns and i.dll bn 
bnsLvl upon enplayer/inpufjtry raqui remBnts. 

'7, jtud^-^ni plactiTiRpt procndures for riHt^ rru nati on thhi cur- 

rr-'nt. nkill, knDuilE3dge and attiturlp iGv/^.il of entering sludE^ntG 
into BBi:^ vocational education program area i ni.;ludh>iJ in the 
p 1 a ■ 1 , 

3, A GL^t of uritten entry and e;x.it pronpdurr^s for vocational 
education studnnts GradGS Gltrv/en to fourtcpn, nni'olled or 
to bu Rn. rollf^Mi , in training programs to be included in th£i: 
olan. 

5. A match/mismatch listing of rt:30urcE-'G (personnel, l-i.|u 1 pmen t , 
facilities) bRti.ieen the Collt^ge^ and the High School District 
relnt i ve to the t raini ng progr'amn i ncludtjd in the plan. 

in. Cost Dbir pupil figure for each program included in the plan. 

11, Cost L Titeria for consideration of prograni a) deletiofi, 
b ) pxpans i on , c ) reduc t i on , d) ma i ntenance-as-is. 
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MISSION. PROFILE 
for 

CONDUCTING A NEEDS ASSESSMENT 


by 


Benton Caldwell 


MISSION OBJECTIVn 


By , 1973, the principal investigator (Benton Caldwell) 

will conduct a Needs Assessment to determine student, educator and community 
needs for a certificate program in Human Services. 

PHRFORMANCC RGQUIREMKNTS \ 

1. Human Services Program will be defined. 

2. A market survey will be conducted based on the stated definition. 

3. The interest and perceptions of the community, staff, and students will 
be determined. 

4. Student outcomes will be determined for: 

1. terminal certificate students, and 

2. those going on to a four-year college. 

5. Required resources will be determined. 

6. Required approvals will be secured. 
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MISSION PROFILE 
for 

DEVELOPING A PLAN FOR A COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


by 


Patrick Carter 
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ON 


MISSIOiN OBJECTIVE 


By June 30, 1973, Dr. Patrick Carter, Associate Dean of Instruction at 
Diablo Valley Community College will develop a plan for the Cooperative Work 
Experience Program which will; 

1. Identify existing vocational/technical programs to include in the 
CWEP, 

2. Identify new vocational/technical programs to include in the CWEP, 

3. Determine measurable objectives for each program included in CWEP, 

4. Identify required program strategies and procedures for each pro- 
gram included in the CWEP, 

5. Develop (a) management system(s) to administer the CWEP including 
detailed system implementation plan(s), and 

6. Determine the effectiveness of each CWEP implemented at the college. 

The developed plan will be produced through the cooperative efforts 
of required educators, learners, and advisory committee(s) . It will be 
accepted by: 

1 . Superintendent, 

2. The administrative Cabinet, 

3. The Dean of Vocational/Technical Education and 51% or more of his 
certificated staff that are in Cooperative Work Experience Programs, 

4. Fifty-one percent or more of individual members of the required 
citizens/employers advisory committee (s) , and 

5. At least 51% of the learners enrolled in the Cooperative Work Ex- 
perience Programs. 

In addition, the plan will be accepted by all required participating federal, 
state, and county agencies. 


PERFORMANCE REQUIRENIENTS 

1. The developed plan will identify procedures whereby students will identify 
the opportunities available in the CWEP. 

2. The developed plan will provide for the identification of policy and 
procedures to renumerate the CWEP supervisory certificated staff members. 

3. All necessary legal agreements will be developed and implemented between 
cooperating employers and the school to specify the areas of responsi- 
bility for each. 


4. All necessary evaluation forms will be developed and implemented to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the CWEP. 

5. The developed plan will provide for the identification of the effects 
of supervision on student job performance. 

6. The developed plan will provide for the achievement by students of re- 
quired affective outcomes such as: 

1* proper work attitudes, 

2« interpersonal relations on the job, 

3. employee-employer relations, etc. 

7. The developed plan will provide for the identification of required out- 
comes and procedures for existing Cooperative Work Experience Programs 
including : 

7 ♦ 1 Retailing 

7.2 Restaurant Management 

7.5 Electronics 

7.4 Secre.tari 

7.5 Computer Science 

8. The developed plan will provide for the development and installation of 
new Cooperative Work Experience Programs according to. specification: 

8.1 Programs for Fall 1973 

8.1.1 Machine Technology 

8.1.2 Welding 

8.1.3 Administration of Justice 

8.1.4 Construction Technology 

8.2 Programs for Spring of 1974 

8.2.1 Air Conditioning, Refrigeration 

8.3 Programs for ? (not specified to me over the phone) 
8.3.1 Engineering Technology 

8.5.1.1 Drafting 

8.5.1.2 Surveying 

8.5.1.3 Materials Testing 
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MISSION PROFILE 
for 

APPLYING A SYSTEM APPROACH TO SCHOOL BOARD PROCEDURES 



Louise Dyer 


MISSION OBJECTIVE 


By August 10, 1974, the principle investigator will design and 
implement an educational program review and reporting procedure for 
the San Diego Community College Board of Education which is based upon 
a system approach. The system will be applied to reviewing education 
program requests from the college campuses and district office. 

Performance Requirements: 

1. The reporting procedures will request information relative 
to needs assessment, program objectives, management plans, 
and evaluation procedures, 

2. A set of review questions and procedures relative to needs 
assessment, program objectives, management and evaluation 
will be developed for use by the Board of Education members. 

3. An in-service program will be designed and implemented for 
the Board of Education members relative to the set of pro- 
cedures. 
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MISSION PROFILE 
for 

CONDUCTING A NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


by 

George Ellis 
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MISSION OBJECTIVE 


By August 1, 1975, a comprehensive 10-year district-wide plan for adult 
vocational education will be completed, approved, and made ready for imple- 
mentation. The completed Needs Assessment will identify: 

1. vocational education requirements (facilities, programs, etc.) for 
each of the five comprehensive day- and evening-adult centers for 
years 1-10, 

2. personnel requirements for each of the five comprehensive day- and 
evening-adult centers for years 1-10, 

3. learning rerource and educational support requirements for each of 
the five comprehensive day- and evening-adult centers for years 
1-10, and 

4. cost/output requirements for each of the above statements for years 
1-10. 

The completed 10-year plan will include: 

a. a suggested, detailed acquisition and technical/maintenance plan, 

b. a suggested implementation plan, and 

c. a suggested fiscal plan. 

The completed Needs Assessment will identify and substantiate require- 
ments for geographic locations, industry requirements, ethnic and cultural 
concentrations, and accessibility factors (to learners, to programs, and to 
potential job markets]. 

The completed Needs Assessment and resulting Vocational Plan will be 
considered complete and successful if it fulfills the described performance 
requirements . 


PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS* 

1. The completed Needs Assessment will be acceptable to the community and 

industry of San Diego as measured by ( ]% approval of an appropriate 
advisory committee, and ( )% approval of a representative sample of 
business, industry, community leaders, and local government. 

2. The completed Needs Assessment will be acceptable to the San Diego Com- 
munity College District as measured by ( ]% approval of appropriate 
Adult Education and Administration Committees. 


* The advisory committees have not yet been formed, and percentages have not 
yet been determined. 


3. The completed Needs Assessment will provide a comprehensive adult- 
vocational education program to students involving short-term and entry- 
level courses as measured by the fulfillment of Community College District 
policies and/or by approval of the Associate Superintendent and the Board. 

4. The implemented programs will be considered acceptable to the potential 
student population if classes are filled to ( )% of capacity and facili- 
ties" are filled to ( )% of capacity. 

5. The implemented programs will be considered acceptable as fulfilling 
basic skill-training requirements (and facilitating employment in 
training-related fields) if a ( )% placement rate is obtained for 
completed students and/or ( )% of students completing programs consider 
these programs as fulfilling their particular requirements. 


6. The implemented programs, facilities, and staffing will be considered 
acceptable if cost requirements do not exceed the given budget per year. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLliM 


In March, 1973, Judson P. Bradshaw, Director of Adult Education and 
Community Services, formally requested a comprehensive Noeds Assessment and 
Vocational Plan for Vocational Education in the Adult Division of San Diego 
Community Colleges, 1973-1983. The completed Ten-Year Plan for Vocational 
Education would serve as a basis for updating current Adult Vocational 
facilities, staff, programs, and primary and support educational resources. 

As outlined by Bradshaw, the finished plan would assess vocational 
training needs and propose facility requirements, staff requirements, and 
program offerings for each of the five comprehensive day-adult centers to 
be built, and the thirteen evening-adult centers now in operation. 

As established by previous Adult Education Vocational Planning Ad\'isory 
Committees, and approved as policy by Bradshaw, five regional comprehensive 
day-adult centers are thought to be required to serve the vocational training 
requirements of San Diego. The five centers will be built in the Midway- 
North Shores area, the Clairemont -Kearny area, the Hoover-Crawford and 
Patrick Henry areas, San Diego Centre area, and the Southeast San Diego 
area. Once these centers are built, it is necessary to outfit them with 
the appropriate primary and support skill facilities. Primary and support 
requirements for each of the thirteen evening-adult centers must also be 
established . 

As further outlined by Bradshaw, the general goals of the needs assess- 
ment are as follows: 


1. Identify the regional vocational requirement in each of the five 
comprehensive day- and evening-adult center areas as they relate 

s-i to: 

a. projected employmefit^patterns and skill requirements appro- 
priate to the job markets in each area, and 

b. projected employment patterns and skill requirements appro- 
priate to the Job markets in greater San Diego. 

2. Translate the above requirements into proposals for new/modified 
facilities, programs, and staff requirements for each adult-day 
center and evening .center in operation. 

In effect, outfit each of the centers with the facilitie*: necessary 
to meet the projected requirements of San Diego employers for skill 
training: 

a. establish primary and support facilities appropriate to the 
projected employment and skill needs identified, and 

b. establish facilities which are optimally efficient (no necessary 
. duplication of facilities and programs) and are accountable to 

fiscal restraints. 
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MISSION PROFILE 
for 

A MODEL FOR DETERMINING THE NEED FOR A 
FOOD SERVICES PROGRAM 


by 

Richard Handle/ 


ERIC 


By September 1, 1973> the f^esearch Coii'mittee of Fresno City College will develop 
a model of a I'ol low-up study that will (1) assure the students that vocational 
education programs are effectively meotinfj en-ployer requirements, (2) assist 
the administration in making meaningful decisions about the programs, and (3) give 
direction to the instructors for program improvement. 

Performance Requi reinerijts 

1. The cost of opera tinn the study nujst be "reasonable" as measured by judgment 
of business manager on or before May 15, 1973. 

2. The tasks of data gathering and processing associated with conducting the 
follow-up study will delegated to classified staff. 

3. The study must evaluate a program's effectiveness based on (1) placenient, 
(2) meeting job requirements, (3) preparing the learner for continuing 
advancement and will report total population and those meeting and not 
meeting the criteria for employment by age, sex, and cultural groups with 
a .95 reliability. 

4. Must provide data for vocationcil education reports so that there will be no 
reports returned as being deficient. 

5. The study will assess the value of college services: (a) counseling, (b) 
placement, (c) financial aids, (d) enablers for the physically handicapped 
disadvantaged learners in terms of placements, non-placements, and- associated 
costs and time. 

6. The study must determine if there is a continuing requirement for a program 
based upon alternative costs and results. 

7. The model will have a .75 response from first mailings and .50 response from 
second effort. " 

8. The model must provide data by October 1 of each year. 

9. The model will provide for employer response regarding the product. 

10. The model will determine ti^p adequacy of training equipment and facilities of 
the programs as compared to the industrial/business world in terms of their cost, 
and their correlation with placements. 

11. The study must be able to" follow up drop-outs, job-outs, and those completing 
the total program at least .75 with no discernable difference (.10) level 
between age, sex, or cultural group. 

1?. The study will determine the effectiveness of the instructor in terms of place- 
ments and non-placements. 

13. ' The study will provide for following the learner from entry date into the 

program through departure and for three years following departure. 

14. The study must provide a means of identifying vocational education majors. 
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/ MISSION OBJGCTIVE 


To determine whether a food service program would be installed at 
Campus X of Fresno C. C. D. Determination will be based upon identi- 
fication of available jobs in the foods services, committment of 
employers to hire community college trained students and interests 
of current and future students relative to enrolling in a food service 
program . 
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MISSION PROFILE 
for 

DETERMINATION OF THE STATUS OF THE MECHANICAL DRAFTING 
PROGRAM AT FULLERTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


by 


Joe James and Rodney Houston 


MANAGEMENT PLAN 
for 

JOE JAMES AND ROD HOUSTON 

MISSION OBJECTIVE ; 

BY APRIL 6, 1973, DEVELOP A PLAN TO: 1) EXPAND, OR 2) REDUCE, OR 
3) ELIMINATE, OR 4) MAINTAIN "AS IS", OR ^3) REVISE THE EXISTING 
MECHANICAL DRAFTING PROGRAM AT FULLERTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE. THE ^ 
DECISION ON THE MECHANICAL DRAFTING PROGRAM WILL BE MADE FOLLOWING 
THE COMPLETION OF PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 1-3 SPECIFIED BELOW: 

PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS : 

1. The current number of Mechanical Drafting jobs available in 
Orancje County will be identified and listed. Where possible, 
tv/o year projections of available jobs will also be obtained. 
The current and projected jobs v/ill be listed by employer and 
numerically . 

2. Interest in the Mechanical Drafting program will be determined 
through a survey technique. Interest will be determined from: 

1) students currently enrolled at Fullerton Community College 
and in articulating high schools; 

2) administrators; 

3) occupational education staff members at the college; 

4) comraunity advisory committee; 

5) potential employers; 

6) adult education students within the district. 


3. The skills, knowledge and attitudes of currently enrolled 
Mechanical Drafting s' adents at the college will be identified 
and listed in outcome terms using Kaufman's Criteria for 
Measurably Stated Objectives. (Kaufman, Roger A. Educational 
System Pl anning . New York: Prentice Hall, Inc. 1972.) 

4. Based on Performance Requirements 1, 2, and 3 above, a decision 
will be made to: 1) Expand; 2) Reduce; 3) Eliminate; 4) Maintain 
''as is"; or 5) Revise existing Mechanical Drafting program. 

5. Required entering skills, knowledge and attitudes of Mechanical 
Drafting graduates at Fullerton Community College will be 
identified from potential employers in Orange County and from 
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tho Fullerton CommunilY Col.locjo Occupational Education Staff. 

6. A plan for tho Mechanical Drafting program will be developed 
v/hich will provide uor : 

1) '.dontifyincj Mechanical Drafting learner characteristics; 

2) identifyincj Llie sauia\ative and formative measurable object- 
ives for tho Mechanical, Drafting program using f-lager*s 
Criteria ; 

3) determine the entering skills, knowledge, and attitudes of 
learners enrolling in the Mechanical Drafting program; 

4) gaps will be identified between the summative Mechanical 
Drafting objectives and the entering learner skills, know- 
ledge and attitudes which will be translated into statements 
of needs of Mechanica 1 Drafting students ; 

5) a revised list of summative and formative objectives v/ill 
be determined from Noc. 3 and 4 above; 

6) at least three alternative strategies will be identified to 
achieve the stated learner measurable objectives including 
three or four advantages and disadvantages of each strategy; 

7) an implementation management plan will be developed includ- 
ing management and teacher performance standards, program 
policies and program procedures to be used in the Mechanical 
Drafting program; 

8) learner attainment of the summative and formative measurable 
objectives will be determined, interpreted, and reported; 

9) program revision and maintenance requirements will be identi- 
fied based upon No, 8; 

10) identify program costs by budget category or training require 
ments. 

7. At least 80% of the Mechanical Drafting learners will achieve 
?0% or more of the identified summative and formative measurable 
objectives with at least 30% proficiency. 

3. There will be a 10%/ or more, increase in enrollment in the Mechan 
ical Drafting program each year for the next five years. 

9. At least 90% of the graduates seeking jobs as Mechanical Drafts- 
men will secure jobs in Mechanical Drafting within 3 months of 
graduation and v;ill keep the jobs for a minimum of 2 years. 
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MISSION PROFILE 
for 

DEVELOPING A PROGRAM PLANNING AND ANALYSIS MODEL 


by 


Fred Ittner 


.1ISSI0N OBJECTIVE 


By February 15, 1973, Fred Ittner, Associate Dean of Instruction, Occu- 
pational liciucation at Bakersfield College, will develop a Program Planning 
and Analysis Model for use with vocational education at the college. It 
will be used to make cost effective decisions on program: 


a. introduction, 

b. expansion, 

c. maintenance, 

d. reduction, 

e. deletion. 


The model will be based upon the use of Needs Assessment, and will be vali- 
dated upon a given identified vocational education need or given program 
and will include the delivery of a decision-making process for the program. 
Data will be delivered relative to the following phases: 

* Phase I --Assessment of Job Availabilities 

Phase II --Assessment of Program Interest 

Phase III-~Determination of Program Training Requirements 

Phase IV --Determination of Projected Program Costs 

The delivered Model will be accepted by the Superintendent, the Administrative 
Council, the Faculty Senate, appropriate advisory committees, appropriate 
student comjnittees, and the Kern Community College Board of Trustees, 


PHRFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 


1. The Model, when implemented, will provide for a 10% increased enrollment 
in occupational education each year for the next five years when compared 
to the baseline data of current occupational educL :ion. enrol Iment at 

the college, 

2. The Model will be applicable to all occupational education programs cur- 
rently offered or any new programs which might be considered. 

5. The Model will be capable of being implemented by all occupational edu- 
cation certificated staff members at the college. 

4. The Model will provide for continuous revision and updating of all cur- 
rent occupational education programs offered at the college. 

5. The Model can be effectively implemented and the steps completed within 
a three-month time frame from initial application of the Model to the 
obtaining "^f the first usable results. 

* If the obtained data from Phase I supports a go ahead decision, then the 
three successive phases for data collection will commence. If data from 
Phase I indicates stop^ the decision-making process will go into effect 
resulting in a termination of the use of the Model. 
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The decision-making sub-system will identify criteria for acceptance 
of decisions made, and the sequence within which required acceptance 
is obtained. 

Additional requirements will be identified by Bakersfield College 
stai'f and will be negotiated to be incorporated in the Model. 


Phase III Job and Training Requirements 


11. The Model will identify for a given vocational education program the 
required job skills, knowledge, and attitudes of learners as perceived 
by: 

Employers 
Students 

Recent Program Graduates 

Educators 

Community 

The above perceptions will be validated against actual job requirements 
determined on a recurring basis (at least every two years) . 

12. The Model will identify indicators of current skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes of students relative to job area(s) under investigation. 

13. The Model will identify gaps between the required and current skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes of students currently enrolled in a program 
under investigation (or interested in enrolling in a projected program) . 

14. The Model will identify the training requirements for a given vocational 
education program. The training requirements will be expressed in the 
form of measurable objectives, using the set of criteria for measurable 
objectives adopted by the college. 

15. The Model will identify for a given vocational education program under 
investigation alternative training strategies and required resources 
for each strategy inclu\ding the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

Phase rv Program Costs 

16. The Model will identify projected mean costs per pupil to achieve the 
training requirements for each program strategy with any given voca- 
tional education program under investigation. 

17. The Model will identify for any given vocational education program 
under investigation the cost factors for that program by budget category 
including administration, instruction, maintenance, and capital out- 
lay. Indirect costs will also be included. The costs could also be 
determined against the training requirements. The San Diego cost study 
can be used as a model. 


Program Decision-Making Sub - System 

18. The decision-making sub-system will identify and list "he parameters 
of the current decision-making process at the college, 

19. The decision-making sub-system will identify and describe the sequence 
of events in the current decision-making process. 
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6. The Model will provide for obtaining and identifying needs of learners, 
educators, and community. A need is defined as the measurable dis- 
crepancy between current and required outcomes (Kaufman, Roger A,, Edu- 
cational System Planning , New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1972). 

Phase l_ Job Availability 

7. The Model will determine current and projected (two years) jobs available 
in the local, surrounding Los Angeles basin, and state-wide areas. Local 
is defined as jobs available within 30 miles of the Bakersfield campuses. 
Surrounding areas is defined as jobs available within 60 miles of the 
campus . 

8. The Model will identify current programs operated by other training 
institutions relative to any given vocational education program under 
investigation. Current, and two-year enrollment projections will be 
determined where data is available for these programs: 

1. at other training institutions, and 

2. Bakersfield College, and will be matched against current and two- 
year job availability predictions. 


Phase II Assessment of Program Interest 

9. The Model will identify program interest relative to any given voca- 
tional education program under investigation from each of the follow- 
ing groups: 

Students 

Potential Students 
Community 
Advisory Groups 
Hmployers 

Potential Employers 
Educators 

10. The Model will identify indicators of projected student enrollments and 
program persistence from high school students, current Bakersfield Col- 
lege students and community. The data will be categorized according to 
the following factors: 

Age 

Ethnicity 

Present Employment 

Sex 

Geographic Area 
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MISSION PROFILE 
FOR 

DEVELOPMENT OF A COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AT HARTNELL COLLEGE 


Submitted for Consideration 
by Jerry Kjeldgaard 


April 26, 1973 


HARTNELL COLLEGE 

156 Homestead Avenue 
Salinas, California 93901 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


Mission Objective 

By June 30, 1973 the principle investigator, Jerry Kjeldgaard, will make 
recommendations for a Cooperative Education Program at Hartnell College which 
will measurably increase student learner performance according to prespecified 
requirements. 

The program will meet the specifications of the H. E.W".^Ti tie IV guidelines by 
receiving approval and funding for the program. 


Performance Requireme nts 

1. The program to be implemented will be basedupon the findings of the feasibi- 
lity study presently in operation. 

2. The design phase will include an assessment of needs for: 

-empl oyers -educators 
-students -community 

3. The College will have one hundred (100) job openings for the program by 
September 1973. 

4. The College will have two hundred-fifty (250) students pre-enrolled in the 
program by June 1974. 

5. The program will be approved in writing before implementation by the following 
persons/groups: 

a) President of Hartnell College; 

b) Administrative Council of Hartnell College; 

c) Board of Trustees for Hartnell College; 

d) Curriculum Committee of Hartnell College. 

6. The program will be reviewed before implementation by the following groups: 

a) Advisory committees for the Cooperative Education Program; 

b) employers to be involved in the Program; 

c) Students to be enrolled in the Program; 

d) Dean of Student Personnel services and the Associate Dean of 
Instruction-Careers. 
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MISSION PROFILE 
for 

DEVELOPING A CAREER EDUCATION MASTER PLAN 


by 

Larry Lloyd 


MISSION ODJliCTIVK 


By July I, 1973, the Ventura County Community College Distriet will de- 
velop and adopt a Career Education Master Plan, The Master Plan will be 
based upon identified needs, and will plan occupational education programs 
to meet these needs. Programs will be identified for both the Moorpark and 
Ventura Campuses and will provide for a Career Hducation Center at Oxnard 
Airforce base. A sul)-systCMn will be developed for coordinating the occu- 
pational education programs offered at the three sites with over- lapping 
programs being offered only when required. The Master Plan will: 

1. identify current and projected job availabilities, 

2. determine occupational education program interest, 

3. determine training requirements for eacli occupational education 
program offered, and 

4. determine projected costs for each program against the identified 
training requirements in the format of a Planning, Programming, 
Budgeting, Evaluation System. 

PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 

1. The Career Education Master Plan (hereafter known as CEMP) will be able 
to revise the current District Master Plans--Facilities Master Plan and 
Program Master Plan. 

2. The CEMP will identify current occupational education programs being 
offered at the three District sites and determine the success of each 
program (where possible) . 

3. The CEMP will identify current and projected (two year) jobs available 
within Ventura County (and surrounding counties), 

4. The CEMP will identify current programs operated by other training in- 
stitutions relative to any given vocational education program under 
investigation. Current, and two-year enrollment projections will be 
determined where data is available for these programs: 

1. at other training institutions, and 

2. Ventura and Moorpark campuses and will be matched against current 
and two-year job availability predictions, 

5. Determine current and projected occupational education programs based 
upon identified needs of learners, educators, community, and employers. 

6. Identify current occupational education staff members and their instruc- 
tional areas of competency. Staff areas of competence will be matched 
against existing and projected teaching requirements, 

7. Determine current occupational education instructional space available 
and determine projected instructional space requirements. 


8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 

ERIC 


Determine current resources available for occupational education, in- 
cluding money, and determine projected resource requirements. Possible 
outside funding sources will be identified and listed • 

The CEMP will articulate with existing occupational education programs 
in high schools within the Ventura County Community College District. 

The CEMP will utilize the data available from the current Manpower Pro- 
jection Study and will be able to operate within the parameters of the 
Management Plan currently being developed within the District. 

The CEMP will identify program interest relative to any given occupa- 
tional education program under investigation from each of the following 
groups: 

Students, 
.Rducators , 
ComiiVwinity , and 
Employers . 

The CEMP will identify indicators of projected student enrollments and 
program persistence from high school students, current Ventura and 
Moorpark students and community. The data will be categorized according 
to the following variables: 

Age, 

Sex, and 
Ethnicity. 

The CEMP will identify for a given occupational education program the 
required job skills, knowledge and attitudes of learners as perceived 
by: 

Employers , 

Educators , 

Students , 

Community, and 

Recent Program Graduates. 

The above perceptions will be validated against actual job requirements 
determined on a recurring basis (at least every two years) . 

The CEMP will identify indicators of current skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes of students relative to job area(s) under investigation. 

The CEMP will identify gaps between the required and current skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes -of students currently enrolled in a program under 
investigation (or interested in enrolling in a projected program). 

The CEMP will identify the training requirements for a given vocational 
education program. The training requirements will be expressed in the 
form of measurable objectives, using the set of criteria for measurable 
objectives adopted by the college. 
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17. The CDMP will identify for a given vocational education program under 
investigation alternative training strategies and required resources for 
each strategy including the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

18. The CliMP will identify projected mean costs per pupil to achieve the 
training requirements for each program strategy with any given vocational 
education program under investigation. 

19. The CEMP will identify for any given vocational education program under 
investigation the cost factors for that program on a PPBES system. 
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MISSION PROFILE 
for 

DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR AN AUTO TECHNICIAN TRAINING PROGRAM 

by 

John Luther 


er|g 


MI SSION OBJECTIV E 


BY , THE PI^\NN1NG TASK FORCE WILL DEVELOP A 

CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR THK IMPORT AUTO fKCFLNICIAN TRAINING PROGRAM IN 
THE LOS AiNGELES COMMUNITY COLLEGh: DISTRICT WHICH WILL MEET THE APPROVAL 
REQUIREMSNTS OF THE PROJECT DIRECTOR, ADVISORY COMMITTEE, AND OTHER 
REQUIRED INDIVIDUALS AND/OR GROUPS, AND WILL CONFORM TO THE FOLLOWING 
PERFOR.MANCE REQUIREMENTS: 


PE RFOR.M ANCE REQUIREMENTS . 


1 . 0 Identify Planning T a sk Force 

1.1 Planning Task Force shall be selected by and meet 

approval requirements of Project Director Los Ange- 
les Community College District. 

2 . 0 De_term ine Preliminary Planning Requirements 

2.1 All planning requirements v/ill be listed as outcome 
statements v/hich meet the cr i ter ia identified by 
Mager, R.F. Setting Instructional Qbj ectives . Palo 
Alto, California. Fearon Pub., Inc., 1961. 

2.2 Where possible, planning requirements will be meas- 
ured at the interval and ratio levels of measure- 
ment . 

2.3 Planning requirements v/ill be determined by Project 
Director and Advisory Committee. 

2.4 Planning requirements from 2.3 will be matched, mis- 
matched and reconciled using criteria developed by 
Kaufman, R.A. Educational System Planning . Nev/ York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1972. 

2.5 Planning requirements v;ill be approved by Project 
Director by ^_ . Approval to be se- 
cured through written sign-ofF.~ 

3 . 0 Obtain Required Approvals 

3.1 Approvals to be obtained from Project Director and 
Advisory Committee. 

3.2 Approvals to be secured through written sign-off. 

3.3 Approvals shall be obtained by . 


4 . 0 Iden t ify Pre I iminary Industry Perceived Requirements 

4.1 A minimum of three (3) training managers of the 

import autf' industry shall be contacted and their 
perceived SKA requirements of import auto entry level 
technicians shall be determined and reported. 


4,2 Approval and delineation of 4.1 shall be determined 
by Proj ect Director , t.he Advisory Council , and con- 
sultant team. 


4.3 Approval and delineation of 4.1 shall be secured 
through written sign-oCf by . 

5 . 0 Identify Lecir ner SKA Requireiuonts from Potential Employers 

5.1 A minimum of ten (10) service n^anagers of import auto 
dealers shall be contacted at;d their perceived SKA 
requirements of Import auto entry level technicians 
shall be determined and reported. 

5.2 Approval and delineation of 5.1 shall be as per 4.2. 

5.3 Approval and delineation of 5.1 shall be secured 
through written sign-off by • 

6 . 0 Identify Learner SKA R e quirements From Pote ntial Educato rs 

6.1 A representative sample of potential educators of the 
Import Auto Technician Training Program shall be con- 
tacted and their perceived SKA requirements of import 
auto entry level technicians shall be determined and 
reported . 

6.2 Criteria for determining reprejrenta t ive sample shall 
be delineated and agreed upon by Project Director and 
consultant team. 

6 . 3 Same as 5.3 

7 . 0 Identify Learner SKA Requirements fro m Potential Student s 

7.1 A representative sample of potential program enrol- 
lees shall be contacted and their perceived SKA re- 
quirements of import auto entry level technicians 
shall be determined and reported. 

7.2 Same as 6.2 

7.3 Same as 5.3 

8.0 Identify Maintenan ce and Repair Requirem.en ts from Sample 
Industry Work O rders^ 

8 .1 Maintenance and repair requirements data from work 
orders shall be obtained from a representative sample 
of import auto dealers. 

8.2 Data of 3.1 shall be obtained, reduced, and reported 
by consultant team . . 
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8.3 Consultant team shall obtain from at least one 

(1) dealer representing each import auto manufact- 
urer in the project : 

(a) work-orders representing five (5) working days 
within the period January 1 - December 3i, L972. 

(b) work-orders representing five (5) working days 
within the period June 1 - July 1, 1973. 

9 . 0 Identify Probable Future Maintenance and Repair Require- 
m ents . 

9.1 Criteria for identifying future maintenance and 

repair requirements to be determined by Project Dir- 
ector and Advisory Commi ttee . 

10.0 Determine Preliminary Curriculuri Objectives 

10.1 Selection criteria shall conform to that established 
by Project Director and Advisory Committee. 

10.2 Criteria requirements shall be determined from a mini- 
mum of two alternate selection methods-means. 

10.3 Advantages and disadvantages of each alternate meth- 
ods-means shall be reconciled before selection is 
made . 

10.4 Criteria requirements shall be matched, mism.atched 
and reconciled as per 2.4. 

10.5 Preliminary curricular objectives shall be determined 
by . 

10.6 Project Director and Advisory Committee shall make 
final approval of 10.5 in form of written sign-off 
by . 

11.0 Determine Matches and Mismatches from 5.0 - 8.0 


11.1 Match and mismatch data shall be listed as per speci- 
fications delineated by Project Director and Advisory 
Committee. 

12.0 Determine Current Available Time, Personnel, Facilities 
and F inancial Resources . 


12.1 Criteria for determining 12.0 shall be selected by 
Project Director and Advisory Committee. 


12.2 Data of 12.0 shall be obtained, reduced, and 
reported by , 


13,0 Reconci le Discrepancies . 

13.1 Criteria for 13.0 shall be established as per 12.1 

13.2 Same as 12 . 2 

14.0 Determine Preliminary Curricular Methods -Means . 

14.1 Methods-means selection criteria shall be deter- 
mined by Project Director and Advisory Committee. 

-'- ^ • ^ Report Reconci led Program Requirements . 

15.1 Program requirements shall be reported as per spec- 
ifications established by Project Director and 
Advisory Committee. 

Obta i n Preliminary Approvals Eor 15.0 . 

16.1 Approvals to be secured from Project Director, and 
Advisory Committee in forrn of written sign-off 
by ^ ^ . 


17.0 Determi n e Matches and Mismatches from 4.0, 9.0, 'i nd 15.0 . 

17.1 Same as 10.1 - 10.6 except for appointed dates. 
18.0 Reconci le Discrepanc ies . 

18.1 Criteria for 18.0 shall be established as per 12.1 

18.2 Data shall be obtained, reduced, and reported 
by . 

19.0 Determi ne Required Learner Character is tic s . 

19.1 The required learner characteristics shall be deter- 
mined from a minimum of the following categories: 

(a) sex 

(b) age 

(c) physical requirements 

(d) language requirements 

(e) ethnic group 

(f ) educational requirements 

(g) field experience 

(h) financial status 
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19.2 The required learner characteristics of 19.1 
shall be determined from data obtained from a 
minimum of the following sources : 

(a) a minimum of ten (10) service managers of import 
auto dealers. • 

(b) a minimum of three (3) training managers of the 
import auto industry . 

(c) a representative sample of potential educators 
of the Import Auto Technician Training Program. 

(d) a representative sample of current and potential 
students. 

(e) a representative sample of current and potential 
administrators and counselors . 

19.3 Approval and delineation of 13.2 shall meet speci- 
fications estdbl ished by Pro j ec t Director and 
Advisory Committee. 

20.0 Determine Current Learner Characteristics of Potential 
Trainees 

20.1 Current learner characteristics shall be determined 
from a minimum of those categories delineated as 
per 19.1. 

20.2 A representative sample of current learners shall 

be selected from a population approved of and delin- 
eated by Project Director and Advisory Comraittee. 

21.0 Identify Discrepancies Between Current and Require d 
Learner Characteristics. 

21.1 Current and required discrepancies data shall be 
listed as specifications established by Project Dir- 
ector and Advisory Committee. 

21.2 Current and required learner characteristics outcomes 
shall be matched, mismatched, and reconciled using 
criteria developed by 'Kaufman, R.A- , Educational 
System Planning . New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1972, 

21*3 Discrepancy data shall be obtained, reduced and re- 
ported to Project Director and Advisory Committee 
by 
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22.0 List Learner Charac teri stics Needs . 

22.1 Needs shall be defined as the difference botv/een 
current and required characteristics outcoiuGS. 

22.2 Needs shall bo listed in prioritized order. 

22.3 A minin^.u:n of two (2) priority setting and methods- 
means criteria shall bo prescMUed to Project Dir- 
ector and Advisory Committee for consideration. 

22.4 Priority setting criteria shall be Approved by 
Pro j ect Director and Advisory Committee . 

22.5 Determination of needs iri priority order shall be 
com.ple ted by . 

2 3.0 Obtain Required Approvals . 

23,1 Approvals to be obtained in form of written sign-off 
by_ . 

2^-0 Determine Learner SKA Requirements . 

24.1 Criteria for determining learner SKA requirements 
shall conform to that established by Project Dir- 
ector and Advisory Committee. 

24.2 Where possible, SKA requirements shall be listed as 
outcome statements as per criteria of 2.1. 

24.3 Where possible, SKA requirements shall be measured 
as per 2.2. 

2 5.0 TransJate 24.0 into Summ.atlve Program Objectives to br^ 
Accompls iiied by L.A.C.C. District . 

25.1 Program objectives shall be listed as outcome state- 
ments v;hich meet the criteria identified by Mager, 
R.F. S etting Instructional Objectives . Palo Alto, 
California. Fearon Pub., Inc., 1961. 

25.2 Where possible, program objectives will be measured 
at the interval and ratio levels of measurement . 

25.3 Program objectives shall be approved by Program Dir- 

ec tor and Advisory Com.mit tee by . 

Approval to be secured through written sign-off. 
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2 6.0 Trans la t o 24.0 in S yj^iii-j^t^iy^^ P r oq rani 0 b i ecj: Iv os to bo 
Ac:coir i 7'^iTshud b y' th lf rmpo''rt 'A uFo Deal oFs" . . 

2 6.1 wSame as 2 5.1 

26.2 Same as 25.2 * 

2 6.3 Same as 2 5.3 

27.0 Trans 1 a t o 2 4 . 0 intio Forma t i vo_ P roc; ra m Obj c cbivos to be 
Accomjyni^iecl""^^^^^ L . A ."^C . C T D is't I'Lc t ". ' 

27.1 Same as 2 5.1 

27 . 2 Same as 25.2 

27.3 Same as 25.3 

23.0 Tran s late 24 .J) ^'J}J^P_Y.9}L^ji^' -^X? ^\t:o5l^"/^n^ Obj ectivcs to be 
Ac c om " p 1 i s f 1 o cl by"" the import: AuLo Dea der s . 

28.1 Same as 2 5.1 

23.2 Same as 25.2 

28.3 Same as 25.3 

2 9.0 Identify Requ ired SKA Develop m ental Steps and Seq uences 

29.1 Criteria for iden t i f y inrj rcqu irod learning steps 

and sequences shall be established by Project Dir- 
ector and Advisory Commi, t tee . 


3 0.0 I d e n t i ■ f y C u r r i c u 1 a r M e t h o d s - M » ■ • a n s . 

30.1 Strateqies selected ?^hall be such as to meet program 
requirements as stated ir the overall Mission 
Objective . 

30.2 Methods-means shall comply with criteria established 
by Project Director and Advisory Committee. 

30.3 Strategies shall be determined and reported to Pro- 
ject Director and Advi sory Committee by 

31.0 Identify Req uir ed Time, Pors onnoly I^acilt ies and Finan- 
cial Resources . 


31.1 Same as 12.1- 


31.2 Data of 31.0 shall bo obtained, reduced and 
reported by . 

3 2.0 Determine Matches and Mismatches Detv/een 12.0 and 
25,0 - 26.0 . 

32.1 Same as 11.1. 

3 3,0 Reconci le Discrepancies . 

33.1 Criteria for 33.0 shall be selected by Project Dir- 
ector and Advisory Committee. 

33.2 Data shall be obtained, reduced and reported by. 

3 4.0 Determine Revi sed Su mma tivc Program Objectives . 
34 . 1 Same as 25 ..1 . 

34.2 Same as 25.2 

34.3 Same as 25.3 except for date revision 
35.0 Determine Revised Formative Program Obj ec tives . 

35.1 Same as 25.1 

35.2 Same as 25-2 
3 5.3 Same as 3 4.3 

3 6.1 Select Revised Curricular Methods-Mean s . 
36.1 Same as 30.1 
36-2 Same as 30-2 

36.3 Same as 30.3 except for date revision 
37.0 Obtai n R e quired Approva Is . 

37.1 Same as 3.1 

37.2 Same as 3 . 2 

37.3 Approvals shall bo secured by • 
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Li st: Appr o v od Progrdin Obje cLivcs^ Me thods-Means and 
Ro sour cos , 

38.1 Criteria for reporting 38.0 shall conform to spec- 
ifications delineated by Project Director and Advis- 
ory Committee . • 

3 9.0 Develop S tud ont Recr u itmcn t PI a . 

39.1 Objectives for sub-system (39.0) shall be deter- 
mined through criteria developed by Project Director 
and Advisory Commit tee . 

39.2 Methods-means for developing (39.0) shall meet cri- 
teria established by Project Director and Advisory 
Committee . 

39.3 Performance requirements 39.1 and 39.2, when imple- 
mented, shall cause the provisions accepted by the 
funding agencies for the initiation of this current 
project to be accompl ishcd . 

4 0.0 Develop Job Placement Couns el ling Pl an . 

4 0.1 Same as 3 9. 1 

4 0.2 Same as 3 9.2 

4 0.3 Same as 3 9.3 
41.0 Develop Job Placement Vehicle P .1 cin . 

41 . 1 Same as 39.1 

41.2 Same as 39.2 

41.3 Same as 3 9.3 

4 2.0 Conduct Required In-Service Training (If Required) 

42.1 Determination and delLncation of 42.0 to be estab- 
lished by Project Director and Advisory Committee. 

43.0 Validate Training Summatlve and Formative Obiectives. 


43.1 Implementation requirements shall conform to criteria 
established by Project Director and Advisory Committee 
for achieving program objectives. 


4 8.0 DebGrmi nc Chango RGquirements . 

48 . 1 Same as 47.1 

48 . 2 Sane as 47.2 

4 9.0 Obtai n F^o quirod Approv als . 

49.1 Approvals shall be obtained by 


4 9.2 Same as 3.2. 
5 C . 0 Publish Curr icu lum Guides . 

50.1 Above (50.0) shall conform to specifications estab- 
lished by Project Director, adv.i.scry Committee and 
Los Angeles Comraunity College District . 

50.2 Completion of 50.0 shall be accomplished on or 
before 


^'^'^ Distribute Curriculum Guides to Fundinq Agencies . 


51.1 Distribution 'methods-moans shall conform to speci- 
fications established by Project Director, and 
Advisory Committee and shall meet approval req'.iiro- 
ments of Los Angeles Community College District. 


43.2 


Implementation of program shall be deemed in pro- 
gress when criteria for implementation have been met. 


43.3 Performance effectiveness shall be determined using 
criteria established by Project Director and Advis- 
ory Committee. * 

43.4 Data obtained shall be matched, mismatched, and rec- 
onciled using the criteria developed by Kaufman , R . A . 
Educational System Planning . Nev; York: Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1972. 

44.0 Valid ace Training Materials . 

•44.1 Same as 43.1 

44.2 Same as 43.2 

44 . 3 Same as 43.3 
44 . 4 Same as 43.4 

4 5.0 Validate Training Aids . 
4 5.1. Same as 43.1 

45.2 Same as 43.2 

45.3 Same as 43.3 

45.4 Same as 43 . 4 

4 6.0 Validate Program Methods-Means . 

46.1 Same as 43.1 

46.2 Same as 43.2 

46.3 Same as 43.3 
4 6.4 Same as 43.4 

47.0 Determine Ma intenance Requ irement s . 


47.1 Program maintenance requirements shall confgrm to 
criteria established and approved by Project Director 
and Advisory Committee . 

47.2 Program maintenance requirements to be determined 
and reported by . 
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NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE MISSION PROFILE 


The follov/ing is a narrative description of the raission 
profile found in the enclosed function-flow-block diagram. 
Each function in the mission profile represents a series of 
tasks to be accomplished. The profile shows the sequence and 
order to be followed in the accomplishment of the required 
functions. These functions taken together represent the man- 
agement plan to be followed in reaching the major objective 
of the project found in the mission objective and performance 
requirements. 

1 . 0 Identify Planning Task Force . 

The accomplishment of this project is a joint venture 
between industry representatives , representatives from 
Los Angeles Community College District, and outside con- 
sultants. Taken together, this team is the planning task 
force, it not only has been identified, but is already 
functioning relative to their assigned tasks. John Luther 
has been functioning as the Project Director. 

2 . 0 Determine Preliminary Planning Requirements . 

The preliminary planning requirements are those identified 
in this management plan and in the work plan developed by 
Robert Ford and Ronald Wood which was submitted to John 
Luther on June 22, 1973. 

3.0 Obtain Required Approvals . 

The planning requirements identified in 2.0 are approved 
in this function. When approval has been given, the plan- 
ning task force then begins functions 4.0 - 9.0. 

4 . 0 Identify Preliminary Industry Perceived Requirements . 

This project has been designed from the beginning as a 
joint effort betv/een industry and educators. One of the 
important variables is the determination of requirements 
that industry would have this project meet. A curriculum 
which is designed to the satisfaction of educators but 
which is unacceptable to the clients served (industry) is 
one which will probably represent a waste of taxpayer dol- 
lars. By determining industry requirements first, it is 
possible to develop a curriculum which meets those require- 
ments , thereby bringing education and the real v/orld to- 
gether . 
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5.0 Identify Learner Skills, Knowledg e, Attitudes, Require- 
ments F rom Potential Employers . 

Based on the requirements that industry has for Import 
Auto Technicians, there are certain entry level skills, 
knowledge and attitude requirements •expected from pro- 
gram graduates. This step represents the identification 
of those requirements . 

6 . 0 Identif y Learner Skills, Knowledge and Attitude Require- 
ments From Potential Educators . 

Not only is the planning task force concerned about the 
skill, knowledge and attitude requirements from industry 
and potential employers but also from the potential edu- 
cators. This is based on the belief that, in the final 
analysis, the educator will be the mediator of the pro- 
gram; anything unacceptable to them, in all likelihood, 
will not be taught; therefore, in developing the list of 
learning requ irements , educator input is vital . 

7 . 0 Identify Learner Skills, Knowledge, and Attitude Require- 
ments From Potential Students . 

Because students are the primary focus of the project, 
their perceived skill, knowledge, and attitude require- 
ments are important. This is based upon a phenomenologi- 
cal viewpoint v/hich states that a person is more likely 
to act on the basis of his perception of vc.-^'o; i^ian he 
is on the reality itself. If the progr:V'r» does nc^o meet 
the perceived expectations that students have, then they 
are likely to find the progran little or no value. 
This is one committment or "bizy^-in" strategy to involve 
students in the decision making process. 

8.0 Identif y Mai ntenance and R epair R equirements From Sample 
Industry Work-Qrder"s T 

Steps 4.0 through 7.0 are primarily concerned with percept- 
ion . r . 0 is an empirical validation from the world of 
reality where actual repair requirements are identified 
from work orders submitted to the service departments of 
participating manufacturers and dealerships. During this 
phase of the project, the types of repairs will be identi- 
fied along v/ith frequency data to provide a base for cur- 
riculum decision-making. Training will be geared toward 
the expectations identified in 4.0 through 7.0 and the 
real world as identified in 0 . 
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Identify p-rpbable Future Mai^nbonance and Reg^air 
Requirements . 


Thi.3 step is included to insure that program graduates 
will learn skill. s which will be required not only in 
today*s market but perhaps in tomorrow's marktc. For. 
example, the experience that industry had with the trans- 
ition from the use of cjenerators to alternators in cars 
has shown that frequently mechanics are not prepared for 
changes on the horizon. Some maintenance and repair re- 
quirements to consider for the future might be such things 
as the increased use of rotary engines, of turbine engines, 
of the stratofied chargers, etc. The planning task force 
believes that the curriculum should reflect the real world, 
not only of today but of the near future. 

10.0 Determine Preliminary Curriculum Ob j ectives . 

Coming directly from 4.0 v/here we have identified the pre- 
liminary industry perceived requirements, is function 9.0. 
Based upon those requirements, the preliminary curriculum 
objectives are established. These objectives are a first 
cut waiting for the data to be fed in from steps 5.0 
through 15.0. '.Jork has alread*/ bec.un to identify these 
preliminary objectives. It is understood that they are 
"carved in soap'* "and not "marble tab.lets". It is to be 
expected that what is developed during this phase v/ill be 
revised. The intent is to establish some preliminary cur- 
ricula r gu ideposts . 

11.0 Determine Matches and Mismatches From 5.0 Through 9.0. 

During this step, the skill, knowledge and attitude require- 
ments identified from potential employers, educators, and 
students, are brought together to determine perceptions 
shared in common and those unique to each group. Added to 
this perception data, is the real world data from 8.0 (the 
current maintenance and repair requirements) and 9.0 (the 
probable future maintenance and repair requirements) . The 
outcome of this step is a list of the perceived and real 
requirements v;hich match one another and the perceived and 
real requirements v;hich do not match. It is expected that 
non-matching requirements will be reconciled further into 
the project. 

12.0 Determine Current Available Time, Personnel, Facilities 
and Financ ia 1 Resources . 

A look at the missiion profile shows that 11.0 comes dir- 
nctly out of 10.0 which are the preliminary curriculum 
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objectives. Based upon those preliiainary objectives, 
the current available resources are identifiod. The 
developed curriculum must consider resource availability. 

13.0 Reconci le Discrepancies . 

Function 13.0 comes out of 11.0 and represents a recon- 
ciliation of the mismatches idontifed in 11.0. The 
product from this function is a list of reconciled :nis- 
matches; that is, the agreed-upon compromises between 
the employers, educators and students and these reconciled 
with the real world requirements identified from the 
current and future maintenance and repair work-orders. 

14.0 Determine Preliminary Curricular I le thods-Means . 

Function 14.0 derives from function 12.0; namely, the 
determination of currently aval 1 able resources . Based 
upon resource availability, and the preliminary curricular 
objectives r a first cut curriculum is developed. This is 
done with the realization that this curriculum will be re- 
vised based upon the report which is the product o£ funct- 
ion 15.0. 

15,0 Report Reconciled Prog ra m Requirements . 

Function 15.0 is the written report of functions 5.0" 
through 5.0 and functions 11.0 and 13.0. This report is 
the primary responsibility of Ronald VJood and Robert Ford 
and will be submitted to the Project Director. on the 
agreed upon date. 

16.0 Obtain Required Approvals of 10.0, 14 . 0 and 15.0 . 

During this step the preliminary curriculum objectives, 
the preliminary curricular methods-means, and the report 
of the program requirements are approved by the appropriate 
decision-makers. Upon receiving this approval, function 
17 . 0 comumences . 

17.0 Determine Matches and Mismatches From 4.0, 10.0 and 14.0. 


The discrepancies or mismatches v/ill be identified between 
4.0, the preliminary industry perceived requirements; 10.0, 
the preliminary curricular objectives and 15.0, the writ- 
ten report of empirically identified requirements. So too, 
will be identified their matches or common grounds of 
agreement . 
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Reconcile Discrepancies , 


Where there are mismatches or discrepancies betv;een 4.0, 
10.0 and 15,0, reconciliation is required. The prelim- 
inary curriculum objectives and the preliminary industry 
perceived requirements will be revised in the light of 
the report which is the product of 14.0. 

19,0 Determi ne Requir ed Learner Charact e ristics . 

In this function those characteristics of the successful 
Import Auto Technician are identified; that is, a deter- 
mination of what must the successful entry-level employee 
look like, what kinds of physical attributes or character- 
istics must he have, what kinds of psychological charac- 
teristics must the employee have, what kinds of attitudinal 
characteristics must the employee have . The product from 
this function is a list of the learner characteristics 
that are required for the successful entry-level employee. 

2 0.0 Determine Learner Characteristics of Potential Trainees . 

Based upon the required learner characteristics identified 
in 18.0, what are the current or actual learner character- 
istics of those who might enroll in the program? This 
function is designed to take a lool; at the real world so 
that it will be possible to have a "reading" of the char- 
acteristics of the average potential trainee in tiie pro- 
gram, compared with the required characteristics. 

21.0 Identify Discrepancies Betv/een Current and Required 
Learner Characteristics . 

In functions 19.0 and 20.0 the required and current learner 
characteristics have been identified. In this step, the 
discrepancies or gaps are determined between the current 
learner characteristics and the required learner character- 
istics; it is quite possible that the required learner 
characteristics identified by employers and educators will 
not fit the learner characteristics of the disadvantaged 
students who will enroll in this program. During this step, 
therefore , those gaps are identified and listed - 

22.0 List Learner Characteristics Needs (Discrepancies Be tween 
Current Learner Character is tics and Required Learner Char-- 
acteristics) . 

In function 20-0 the gaps or discrepancies between the cur- 
rent and required learner characteristics have been deter- 
mined and listed. During this step, the gaps are identi- 
fied in measurable terms and listed in priority order. 
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23.0 Q bt a i n Hequ i rod Approva .1 s . 


This function reprciscnts the formal approval step for 
functions 4.0 through 22.0. Once this approval is 
given, the curriculum development begins, based upon 
. the preliminary curriculum and the obtained empirical 
data . 

24.0 Determine Learner Skills, Knowledge and Attitude s 
Requir e ments . 

Based upon the data obtained from all of -the functions 
which have been accompl i shed pr ior . to 24.0, the sl;ills , 
knowledge , and attitudes requirements for entry level 
Import Auto Technicians are identified and listed. These 
requirements are the foundation for the definition of 
the program objectives to be included in the curriculum 
guide . 

2 5.0 Translate 22.0 into Summative Program Objectives to b e 
Accomplished by Los Angeles Community College District . 

2 6.0 Translate 22.0 into Summative Prog ram Object ives to be 
Accomplished by the Import Auto Dec^^.lers . ~~ 

Once the learner skills, knowledge, and attitudes require- 
ments have been identified in 24.0, the planning task 
force will translate those requirements into summative 
objectives. A suimnative objective is an objective to be 
att^.ined at the end of the training program. By defini- 
tion, summative objectives are program end-of -training 
objectives. The reader will note that the summative ob- 
jectives are listed in tv/o categories, those to be accomp 
lished by the Community College District and those to be 
accomplished through hands-on training at the import auto 
dealership. These objectives provide the basic criteria 
by which the training program will be evaluated . 

27,0 Translate 24.0 into Formative Program Objectives to be ' 

Accomplished by the Los Angeles Community C o lle^je Distric t . 

28.0 Translate 24.0 into For ma tive Program Object ives to be 
Accomplished by the Import Auto Dealers. 

From the learner skills, knowledge and attitude require- 
ments identified in 24.0, the formative objectives are 
derived. A formative objective is an "enroute" objective 
to be accomplished through the learning sequences of the 
program. By definition, a formative objective leads to 
the accomplishment of a summative objective. Very often, 


a summative objective will have a set of formative c 
objectives logically sequenced wh.ich, if accomplished, 
will lead to the achievement of the summative object- 
ive. The reader should again note that this is done 
for the training to be accomplished by the Community 
College District and by the Import Auto Dealerships. 

29.0 Identify Requ i red Skills, K nowle dge and Attitudes, 
Developmental Steps and Sequelices. 

Based upon the summative and formative ob j ectives ident- 
ified for both the Community College District and Dealer- 
ship Training Programs, the learning steps are identified 
and placed in logical sequential order to maximize stud- 
ent learning in the shortest time possible. What is 
known from learning theory and the field of educational 
psychology will be utilized in developing these learning 
steps and sequences. 

3 0.0 Identify Curricular Methods-Means . 

Given the summative and formative objectives for the pro- 
gram and the identified learning steps and sequences, the 
actuaL^curriculum will be developed. This process in- 
volvi^ the determination of alternative learning strate- 
gies along with their advantages and disadvantages; based 
upon an objective set of criteria, the selection of those 
methods-means most appropriate to the stated program ob- 
jectives. The curricular methods-means includes the 
identification of all required learning vehicles such as 
written and audio-visual-media materials, the training 
strategies to be employed, and the selected training aids. 

31.0 Identify Required Time, Personnel, Facilities and Finan- 
cial Resources . 

\ Based upon the identified summative and formative program 
objectives, the developmental steps and sequences, and 
the identified curriculum, the resources required to imple- 
ment the program are estimated. These resources include 
average training time, personnel requirements, facilities 
requirements and the required financial resources. 

32.0 Determine Matches and Mismatches Between 11.0 and 29.0 . 

In 12.0 the currently available time, personnel, facili- 
ties and financial resources are identified for the Import 
Auto Technician Program. In 31.0 the required time, per- 
sonnel , f acilt ies and financial resources are identified 
for the summative and formative objectives and curriculum 
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to be included in the curriculum guides. If there is 
a gap or discrepancy between the currently available 
resources and those which are re quire d , then a reconcil- 
iation will be necessary. Based upoTf'that reconcilia- 
tion, a revision is made in the program. This revision 
is the outcome of functions 31 through 34. • 

3 3.0 Reconcile Discrepancies . 

Once the resource gaps have been identified, the recon- 
ciliation occurs. This is usually a trade-off process 
between what the planning task force hopes to accomplish 
and what is feasible within the resources available. 
Either increased resources can be applied to the program 
to achieve the objectives as stated, or the program is 
revised downward within the realistic resource framework. 

3 4.0 Determine Revised Summative Program Objectives . 

Based upon the reconciliation between the available and 
required resources and the developed curriculum (func- 
tions 24.0 through 30.0), the end-of -program or summative 
objectives are revised; this is an attempt to bring the 
"ideal" curriculum of the planning team within the reality 
framework of feasible resource allocation. 

3 5.0 Determine Revised Formative Program Objectives . 

In the same way as the summative objectives are revised 
in 32.0 above, so the formative objectives are revised. 

3 6.0 Select Revised Curricular Methods-Means . 

When the summative and formative objectives are revised, 
it is necessary to also revise the curriculum to match 
the revised objectives. This is usually a cutting back 
operation where the ideal program is changed to meet the 
reality -oriented objectives (hopefully) identified in 
the revision phases of 34.0 and 35.0. 

37.0 Obtain Required Approvals . 

With this function, the revised training program (includ- 
ing ob j ectives , resources and curriculum) is approved by 
the appropriate personnel in the Community College Dist- 
rict and planning task force. 
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List :' A p proved Program Objectives , Methods-Means 


and Resources. 


When the required approvals are secured, the program 
is listed for all interested parties to review. 

3 9.0 Develop Student Rocrultment Plan . 

Given the approved program, the student recruitment plan 
is developed. The recruitment plan is one of the feat- 
ures identified in the project proposal which was granted 
by the funding agency and represents the efforts by the 
Community College District to meet the formal' grant re- 
quirements. 

4 0.0 Develop Job Placement Counseling Plan, 

The job placement counseling plan is also a grant require- 
ment and is developed during this function in the sequence 
of the project. 

41.0 D evelop Job Placement Vehicle Plan . 

The original grant also refers to the development of a 
job placement sub-system to insure that the import auto 
technician trainees will secure jobs upon completion of 
training. 

42.0 Conduct Required In-Service Training Program (if required ) . 

Based upon the developed objectives and curriculum, the 
in-service training (which might be required to retool 
the current educators) should be identified and listed. 
This might not be necessary depending upon: 1) the nature 
of the program that is identified and/or; 2) the skill, 
knowledge, and attitude levels of the existing staff who 
will be involved in the training program . 

43.0 Validate Traini ng Summative and Formative Obj^ectives . 

44.0 V alidate Tra in ing Mr::terials . 

4 5.0 Validate Training Aides . 

4 6.0 Validate Prograir. Methods-Means . 

These four functions represent the validation phase for 
the training program. The validation should consist of 
an empirical field-test to determine the success of the 
program . Because of time and f inane ial constra ints , how- 
ever, validation will not be possible before the curricu- 
lum guides are developed and published. In this project, 
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the program will be validated at the end of the first 
year of operation. These functions are includcod in 
the managen^ont plan, however, to show the reader that 
in the ideal case, this is where the validation would 
occur. Note that these functions are surrounded by 
dotted lines in the flow-block-diagram; this is done • 
to show that validation in ^this management plan is a 
place-holding operation and not a -real function which 
will be accomplished before curriculum guide publica- 
tion . 

47.0 Deterinin e Ma intenance Requ irement s . 
48.0 Determine Change Requirements . 

These two functions are also part of the validation 
process and suggest that upon completion of functions 
43,0 through 46.0, those components of the. field tests 
which produced student achievement at the desired levels 
should be "cast in concrete" as maintenance requirements. 
This will insure that during the full-scale implementa- 
tion, the obtained achievement levels will be maintained. 
Undoubtedly, in a field test situation, change require- 
ments would also be identified . For those summa tive 
and formative objectives not met during the validation 
phase, it is necessary to either revise the curricular 
met hods -means or to revise the ob j ectives to meet the 
existing program. Regardless, however, where students 
success is not achieved, revision is necessary and a de- 
termination of change requ irement s is imperative . The 
reader should note the dotted' lines for function 47.0 
and 48.0 in the flow-block-diagram. They indicate that 
in the ideal sense, the functions should be accomplished 
but, again, because of time and resource constraints, it 
will not be possible before the publication of the cur- 
riculum guides . 

4 9.0 Obtained Required Approvals . 

The approvals referred to in this function relate to the 
student recruitment plan (39.0), job placement counsel- 
ing plan (40.0), job placement vehicle plan (41.0), and 
the required in-service training (42.0). If the planning 
task force were able to validate the program, these' 
approvals would also refer to functions 43.0 through 48.0. 

50.0 Publish Curriculum Guide s . 

When the functions through 49.0 have been accomplished, 
the Import Auto Technician training' program is complete 
and thi s function represen ts the publication of the 
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curriculum guides detailing the program. The curriculum 
guide will ^meet all of the requirements of the" funding 
agency and will minimally contain the management plan, 
the training objectives (both summative and formative) , 
the curricular methods-means and other features identi- 
fied by the planning task force. 

51.0 Distribute Curriculum Guides to Funding Agencies . 

Once the Curriculum Guides are published, they will be 
distributed to the fund^ing agency. 
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for 

MODEL FOR COORDINATING OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION BETWEEN CAMPUSES 



by 

John Owens 
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MISSION OBJECTIVE 


By , John Owens, working with other personnel, will de- 
velop and implement a management plan to coordinate the occupational education 
programs for the two cimpuses-of the Coast Community College District, The 
developed plan will operate within the framework of existing district policy 
and will be accepted by the following: 

1, the Board of Education, 

2. the Chancellor, 

3. the College Presidents, 

4, the Deans of Instruction, 

5, the Advisory Committees, 

6. the Office of Development, and 
?• DW Chairmen. 

The primary responsibility of the management plan will be to support the two 
campuses of the district, 

PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 


1. The management plan will identify occupational education coordination re- 
quirements within the district. 

2. The management plan will not infringe upon arenas of activity or personnel 
who do not want to work within the framework of the plan. 

3. The coordination requirements of the plan will be determined by the per- 
sonnel listed in the Mission Objective, 

4. The management plan will identify overlapping occupational education 
activities within the district and will coordinate these activities to. 
the satisfaction of the personnel involved, 

5. The management plan will provide for the identification of outside funding 
sources which could fund projects within the district. Funding proposals 
will be coordinated through the District Director of Occupational Educa- 
tion so that two or more proposals are not competing for the same funds 

to the detriment of the district. 


6, 


The management >lan must involve the persons listed in the Mission Ob- 
jective at the appropriate steps in the district decision-making process. 
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COMi'-nJNlTY COLLEGIA DISTRICT 


Wnrron Soronson 
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MJSSION CAiMPUS iMAMNM.MG COMMITTKK 


MISSION OBJl'CTlV l' 

By June 30, I97.'3, dovvlop a plnn for i den (: L f y i nj.; required learner out- 
comes (skills, knowied^;e, at 1 i.ludes) for t:ho Mi.ssion Campus of West Valley 
Collei:o. These IdtMili. f ied oufeomes v/Lll be based on need^- of learners, 
•cducaL'ors and community, cuul will supplemenL Lho exisilny pro^;ram of Ins Lruc tton 
at the Saratoj'.a Campus, 

Pl-RrOIO-IANCl' RKQU 1 Kl-MKMTS 

1. Needs will be identified for luarnern, educators and community 
and will identify fho measurable discrepancies between current 
and required outcomes for the above partners in education. These 
needs will relate to learner skills, knowled).;e and attitudes. 

2. The developed educational specifications will provide for learners 
whose personal j.;oa 1 s may be in general education, continuing edu- 
Ccation, college transfer and/or occupational education. 
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MISSION PROFILE 
for 

MODEL DEVELOPMENT FOR A MASTER PLAN 
II4PLEMENT VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


by 

Louis Trapp 


MISSION OBJECTIVE 


By September, 19 73, the area coordinator for voca- 
tional education (G. Louis Trapp) will develop a model 
for a master plan to implement vocational-technical 
education for Los Medanos Community College. The plan 
will include all requirements necessary for implemen- 
tation relative to the needs of students, educators, 
and community. 


PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 


1. A need is defined as the measurable discrepancy 
between a required condition and a current condition — 
the gaps between "what is" and "what should be . " 

2. Needs will be determined for and by learners, educators, 
and community. 

3. A measurable objective will conform to the criteria 
for stating measurable objectives as defined by Mager, 
R. F., ("Preparing Instructional Objectives"). 

4. What is developed in the master plan will be accepted 
by at least 80% of the following persons as determined 
on a broken five-point scale from completely accepted 
to completely rejected. Consensus will be S.A. or C.A. 


EXA!4PLE: 


C.A. 

S.A. U. 

S.R. 

C.R. 

Complete ly 

Somewhat Undecided 

Somewhat 

Completely 

Acceptable 

Acceptable 

Re j ected 

Re j ected 


1. Board of Trustees 3. C.C. President 

2. C.C. Superintendent 4. Deans 

5. The model v/ill provide for determining the needs of 
target students, educators in the district, and the 
communities served by the college as indicated by at 
least 60% of each group approving the model. 

6. The * identified needs will be placed in priority order 
using an established set of criteria for determining 
priority, and will be approved by at least 60% of 
each group. 

ERIC 


The selected priority needs will be translated into 
perf orrr.ance requirements to be tichieved in terms of 
student behavior, and certified as acceptable by 
the project director. 

Measurable objectives will be established .for every 
student program offered in vocational-technical educa- 
tion at the college, and certified as acceptable by 
the project director. 


At least three alternative learning strategies will be 
developed and considered for every program offered. 

Program strategies will be selected using a set of 
developed criteria approved by: - 

A* Community Col lege • Board 

B. Community College District Superintendent 

C. Community College President 

The alternative prograuu strategies selected will be 
approved by at least 75% of each of the following: 

A, Deans 

B. Counselors 


C. Department or Division Chairmen 

D. Involved depar tnaental or division faculty 

E. Representative learners for departments 


In program strategy selection, at least one of the 
criteria to be used is that of cost-effectiveness. 
Definition: 

Input cost <_ Return on Investment 

A management plan will be developed for each program 
to insure: (a) Objectives of the program are achieved; 
(b) The program specifications have been met; (c) The 
planning will be on time; (e) Within projected resources 
financial, material, and personnel — allocated to the 
program^ and v/ill be approved by the advisory council. 

Every developed, program will provide for formative and 
summative evaluation of student outcome. The focus 
for evaluation will bo to provide information on which 
to make decisions , re : revision requirements . 


Every program will be revised as required as indicated 
by the formative and summative evaluations, and will be 
able to demonstrate v/here such changes have been made. 


16. Any plan, when implemented, will result in: 


A. Ninety percent of all learners will reach 90% 
of all learning objectives • 

B. There will be a measurable improvement (.05 
level of confidence or beyond) in: 

1. Learner self-concept as measurable by one \ 
or more of the following: 

a. Locally constructed self-concept 
instrument 

b. So r ens on Self -Concept Inventory 

c. Other valid published or non-published 
self -concept inventory 

2. Educator morale as determined by one or more 
of the following : 

a. Educator self -report 

b. At least 10% decrease in absentee rate 

c. At least 10% increase in retention rate 
at end of school year 

d. At least 10% increase in faculty publi- 
cations 

e. At least 10% increase in assuming volun- 
tary assignments 

Note from B-E: Over the average of the other 
community college campuses in the district (or) 
over the average of the previous two years at 
Los Medanos Community College. 

3 . Community acceptance of programs and outcome s 

as determined by three or more of the following: 

a. Sixty percent or more of a random sample 
of managers of businesses and industries 
in the community college district regarding 
at least "acceptable" on a series of two or 
more five-point scales relating to community 
college outcomes and programs . 

Ten percent or more reduction in letters and 
phone calls of complaint as compared with 
(1) the' average of the other community colleges 
in the district, or, (2) the average of the 
previous two years at Los Medanos Community 
College. 


b. 


ERLC 


At least a 5% increase of enrollment in 
classes in vocatiional-technical education 
during each of the second through sixth 
years from the opening of the colleges as 
compared with the previous years. 

Sixty percent or more of the students 
responding at least ^'acceptable" on a 
series of tv;o or more five-point scales 
relating to community college outcomes 
and programs. 

At least a 10% iri'^rease in student achieve- 
ment of learning objectives per unit of cost 
as 'Compared with the average of the other 
community college campuses in the district. 
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MISSION PROFILE 
for 

DEVELOPING AN AREA PLANNING MODEL 


by 


Richard Whiteman 


Ml copy AVAILABLE 


Rv J'j:.'- 30, ?S73, the principal invest Iqfjior (Richard V/liiteman) 
a^vcUJ{} d prcpos':] lo be suLnii i:t?c; to the Chancellor's Office 
for irr.p ler.s^nt { n;.; orco picnnincj for the p'r/sically hond i c .♦i:."ipcd pro- 
Qi'Ctins in California Co^v.:;.ufM ty Colleges. Th.c dojiign v/i 1 1 focus upon 
art" i cul cJt i nq r!ie pro^ r-.v.:^'^ bct.ween i) high schools and corrmunity 
collc-'ges c'n>rl 2) ccc.'.riiin i L V colle^jcs *n proxinWty to one another, 
f-hysicaily h:jndi capped profjr^ms for the propose' 1 are defined 
progrorris for the a) l/lin-J, b) decff, c) or tho;v.^d i Cc? 1 1 y hnndicappcd, 
or.d d) thosp with speech defects. The proposal will be based upon 
i d'::nt i f i fid learner need:, ond , wIk-m Imp 1 erriented , will rriensurab 1 y 
increoso learner pp rf o rr.ancc eccordlnc to pre-S-pec i f i ed requ ' renien t.s . 

1. Thci prop'.'.sai plr^n ioust be approvc^d in writing by the 

fol lowing groups/agencies:. 

o CaiiforrWri Corr.mun i ty Colleqc Advisory Comnu*ttOr3 
on Physically Handiccippr^d 

o Cerritos College District Board of Trustees ' 

0 State Depcirtrnent of Ecii'C'tion, Bureau of Physically 
l^.^'^rid i capped 

o U ; V I s i ons of Phys i ca 1 1 y Hand i capped in all County 
Offices 

o Gtate Oepc rt!ner:t of Rehabilitation 

2. Tr-r' proposed f'lcn v/ii] bo based upon enrollment data 
(Present and projected) froni all physically handicapped 
prograi.!'": i operation in hich schools and community 

col 1 ones in t lie state of California. 

3. *i lie (iroiM'ff'al v.'lll meet p r( :*^ec i f ; ed criteria for fur>ding 
iro-\ th- Ch-ir.:ellor's Office. 
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CERRiTOS COLLEGE 


PRO JEC T GOALS SC HOOL YEAR ]S71-7l 

This project in being continued in t:he current ye.ur to briny together 
secondary and coiniTiunity college personnel ond caLii;e essential articu- 
lation as to the specie)) noeds of tu-^ndicapped students. Project goals 
are : 

1. To provide for an analysis of the relationships betv/ecn existing 
secondary school programs for handicapped students and new vocational 
education programs for the liand i capped at the corrrounity colleges. 

2. To foster bettc^r coordination between secondary schools and comiTiunity 
colleges, with regai'd to their programs for handicapped stud'^nts. 

3. To define the roles of secondary and community college educators as to 
the requirements for programs and services for the handicapped. 

k. To establish the need and plan for a continuing program of inservice 
training for vocational education personnel, regarding handicapped 
students, through the implementation of regional Inservice training 
centers . 

5. To provide inservice training to personnel from secondary schools and 
community coHcges regarding the special needs of the hand i clipped arid 
t[ic methodology and techniques available to respond to these needs. 

PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 

The cadre of trainers previously utilized v/ill be brought, together at a 
vyorkshop on November 7, 1972. The stated goals will be analyzed, and 
project objectives and training requirements derived. The trainers, 
based upon their experience, will assist the project staff in deter- 
mining the best training means to meet inservice training objectives. 
Training materials ^vlll subsequently be dew'eloped by the Cerritos 
College project staff, for use in the conduct of two regional confer- 
ences. These v-;i 1 1 be held in the south on Nov. 29 5- 30| and in the 
north on December 7 S- 8, 1972. 

Each of these two conferences will enroll a minimum of two represen- 
tatives from secondary districts and ccmiriunity colleges throughout 
California. Subsequently, a series of eight regional workshops v/ill 
be conducted, enrolling an additional minimum of 50 representatives 
at each. Thus, approximately 5^0 education personnel will benefit by 
training regarding the special needs of the handicapped. 

THE R ESOURCE mriUAL 

Chabot Col 1 e^e has made application for funds to expand upon the 
resource manual developed earlier by Cerritos College. All contents 
'will be surveyed liod upd.-\ted or modified, as required. Additional 
needed resources, us identified by users, v/ill be added. This updated 
resource vvi 1 1 be made available to all project participants, to aid 
them in their continuing development, implementation and management of 
spc-icial pronranis for the handicapped. 



1. To provide for r.n rinr.3yj":is of: Uhc r el ations!'!]?:? bcLwccn e::isting 
' f>ccon'!nry !:r: '^c;i pror.r.'.'T* ^or lian;!^ c«"ppo(l niMi-'iiinLr, ;ir.d now 

vocation:^! C'^t.'cc Lion pro:;r:'.rr.f:- for Lhc hnndicr.ppcd nt t\n\ con:munity 
collej^,oG 

2. To foc.tc.v bi:ltc:V cccrd u lon bct\'nc'n fiocon'Ir.ry schools arul 
cor.*^.:un.i.y co]]or:cs vil:l» rcj'ard to t'noir prof.v/.ijn for handicapped 
st\v}cntr> 

3* To define tii'j roles of \.oc/n\(\t\ry an-.l corr.rjnity collenc^ echicavorr 

as to tho rociuiromentn f^* prof;rr.:\s end service^, for the handicapped 

4» To establihrh the needy^:ul plr.n for e. continuinr. T)ro^x^''^' of inservice 
tr'aining for vocaticm] cdiiccition personno;!, refjr.vdxnf; handicapped 
st\:flents^ throv!j;h ti^ iuipj orientation of re^-ionnl inscrvico training 
centers / 

5. To provide inKcrvice T>cainins to perr,onncl fro:.i .secondary schools 

and eorj::unity collcr\es rc>si3?din2 th.e Epocial j^eeds of the hdndicanpcd 
and the nethodology and technic[\ies available to respond to these needs 


!• ii):.:!tifv:::g tm- ha:*ijtc.\}^m:d 

l.'c;"!.:iliOp \':'.rt lr\:.::\\tr» \:J.ll acquire; t:^v:. ' knov;lf;djVj necessary to 

r.")it t'.v. Ir V ^.^ ir*.il ii^r- li'.-; nu"il ;'r of lu-iiviic^ippod percons in 
t;;c:;i.r dili-fricr 


Prrtlcipriiitrj Icavn lo uf^c h-'.rcllr.rippcid popiilntion data to 

Idc.Ptif)^ pro;;roin rccuircirsents 


3. ]ii:f:pOKi)i::G to the I'.rcDS of vvz ]]Ai:i)LCAvvn) 

Pnrtlcipr.;^ ts bo r.otivatcid to develop pro^;rrj.-s for, the 

linndi cappcvl , rc-sponsivG' to needs identified in their district 


A. id]:!:tifyi::c pi\oc-!i/^i pj- sources 

lih.ch v:ori.5hC'V» r.-wmicipr.ni. v;ili ddentiiy no lcs^i tlinn five resource 
ci,^'.oncies/p'::iri:.o:incl iiVcJilahle to provide ['.uidnnce in the develop- 
VAOMt of vo':vi [; ..'.onal education pro^'.rann for the handicapped 


5. PPOVIDIKG SPiiClAL SFRVICl.lS FOR Tlii: ILMroiCAPPED 

Participants v.'ill identify needs as they exist for special services 
for: the har-zjicappad and will develop an inip].e-j;',cintation plan to 
provide for tljosa scTTvices on their canpus 


onGAin.zj::o }>i;oc;!;Ams foii Tiii: ]l\]-:DICAppkd 

Pa^ticip-: v:xll rlc^velop an awareness of the ]>roblems involved 
in orf.anir.iii', r.pecial ju'c -ranrs for the liandicajoprd and will learn 
of te.ch.niqijer. that: iiave proven succv\'i5.;f ul in overcoming such problcmi: 


7. AUA)n-::i:ss ok cI'I;iu:!:t pkoci^am OrFKRi:-:(:s 

Participanis \:il.l hecotu: a\:are of current pro,^,rtT.i offering;? for the 
hand ir.ap;.>ed at. hoth f.-zcoi^dary and c:o- iMunity collefjes 


ERLC 


rnrt:i clp:i!*jtci s.'il.l T/'-^n v:Klv:r:.'.i.anui'ifi of ciL loafiT. five techniques 
provv»;i iiUv-.co.s .rvi.: in recru:' r. :uindic:.ppet! i-.tuJcaLs fro;:i secondary 

ScllOv) If. 


P:irt:lL 11^ 'C ;.,:.cc.' of other pro^rarn r.nd yervicct; 

avi',il.'i; 1:. 101' III: ii.:nJicr.;*;.'.Hl , i:^ prcJv.Ldcd l*y ap,CM)cic.s otlier ulian 
puh.lic C'::iicr. ticii 

10. iD]::-Ti'"Vi::G occ:ur.\TJo:;AL 0]^po:i7u::itii:s 

Participants v:ill be tTiaJe av;are of op'portunitie« avaiiablc to the 
handici:].»pad , and v;ill learn of tech.niquos and resources avail a hie 
to thc!M to conduct an analysis oJ such opportunities in their 
district 


11, iDi::-,TirY existUsC part b p:iOG::/d-is 

Data v;ill be collected from participants on current successful 
Part B Frop,rains, and accunulated data v;ill he shared with all 
parcicip *' '^ t:n 

12. RHSOUUCK :LArIUAL 

Participants will rt;ceivc a resource manual on programs and services 
for the iiandicappc^d and will become familiar with its contents. 
They will be iriade avare of additional suppieuients to tliat manual, 
which. \;ill be forlhconing. They will i::al:e recomnendatious regarding 
desired additions to the resource manual 


13. Rario:^\L i::sERVicr. tr;-.Il:i::g CEiM'ERS 

Par ticip-rints v;ill learn of a planned T)ru^',ran to provide contivaiing 

inrjervice traiirinj;; on a re:;ion:il basis for education personnel who 

arc rcf.ponsible Lo meet tr:a needs of lic.ndicapped persons in their 
district: . 


14. EVALUAVIO:: 

The projc'ct v/ill be evaluated by an indepLMiciont evaluation learn, to 
asseiis tiiC extent to v;iiich i)roject objee: lives hay^cKbeen met 


9. 
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A SYSTEM APPROACH 

by jfl/ 
Roger A. Kaufman ^// j% 

United States (nternatlonal University 
San Diego, California 

sponsored by 

San Diego Community Colleges, San Diego, California and 

Office of the Chancellor, California Community Colleges 

OTTO A. HEINKEL 
Dl rector of Research 
San Diego Co mm unity Colleges 


A SYSTtH APPROACH: A SIX STEP PROCESS FOR IDENTIFYING AUD RESOLVlMC PROBLEMS 


(6.0 REVISE AS REQUI red; 


I .0 

I OENTI F< 
PROBLEH 
(FROM 
NEEDS) 


T 

JL 


2.0 

D£ TERM I NE 
SOLUT I ON 
REQUIREMENTS 
AND SOLUTIOS 
ALTERNAT I VES 


3.0 

SELECT 
SOLUT I ON 
S TRATEC<( lEs) 
FROM 

ALTESNAT I VES 


4" 


IMPLEMENT 
SOLUT I ON 
STRATEGY (I ES) 


DETERMINE 
PERFORMANCE 
EFFECTI VENESS " 


USING THE SYSTEM APPROACH 


t uen t i fy 
ProtJ 1 em 
( f ron 
needs) 


List and document the gaps between current outcomes and 
required outcomes for learners, educators, and community. 
Obtain concurrance of all partners. 
List gaps (needs) in priority order. 
Select problem(s) to be resolved. 


De t e rm i ne 
So I u t ion 
ftequ i r e me n t s 
and Solution 
Alternatives 


Determine t^e management plan (mission profile) for 
mee t i ng t he need . 

Identify functions and tasks to be completed in order 
to achieve the Ttlssion (regardless of how to complete the 
functions and tasks). Include measurable performance 
requi rements . 

Determine the possible methods and means to achieve each 
function and task and list the advantages and disadvantages 
o f each . 

Determine the feasibility of each function and task by 
identifying and reconcilling constraints. 


3.0 Select • Select the most effective and efficient, methods and means 

Solution , 

t ra t eg y ( i es ) ^° *^°'"P'^^^ each function and task. 

From Among • Assure thdt all the parts of the system will Interrelate 


Al ternat ives 


properly. 


Implement 9 Design, build and implement: 

So 1 u t 


Strategy(ies) 


INSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 
EVALUAT I ON 

% Continually monitor progress and maV.e necessary changes. 

5.0 Determine • Determine requirements that were met and not met. 

Pe r f o rna nee ^ « . • ^ ^ 

Effectiveness * D«t«'''"'n« required changes. 

• Determine what is to be maintained. 
Make results known (audit report). 

6.0 Revise as • Determine re qu 1 rr me n t to be changed, 

^^equired ^ Oetermfne method-means to be changed. 
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Make required changes. 


us ING THE SYSTEM APPROACH 


I den t t Fy 
P rob I em 
( f rom 
needs ) 


List and document the gaps between currtint outcomes and 
reguirud outcomes for learners, educators, and community! 
Obtain uoncurranct; of i \ \ partners. 
List gaps (needs) i«t priority order. 
Select problen»ls) to he rt'SolvO, 


2,0 Oe te rm i ne 
Solution 
Requirements 
and Solution 
Alternatives 


Determint; the management plan (mission profile) for 
meeting the need. 

Identify functions and tasks to be completed in order 
to achieve the mission (regardless of how to complete the 
functions jnd tasks). Include measurable performance 
requ i remen t s . 

Determine the possible methods and means to achieve each 
function and task and list the advantages and disadvantages 
of each. 

Determine the feasibility of each function and task by 
Identifying and reconcllling constraints. 


3.0 


Scl cc t 
Solution 
Strategy(ies) 
From Among 
A1 ternat Ives 


Select the most effective and „^f f I c i en t methods and means 
to complete each function and task. 

Assure that all the parts of the system will Interrelate 
properly. 


. 0 I mp t emen t 
S o t u t ion 
Strategy( ies) 


Design, build and implement: 
INSTRUCT I ON 
HANAGEHENT 
EVALUAT ION 

Continually monitor orogress and make necessary changes. 


5.0 Oeternine 

Performance 
Effectiveness 


Determine requirements that were met and not met. 
Determine required changes. 
Determine what is to be mairtalned. 
Make results known (audit report). 


6.0 


Revise as 
Requ i red 


Determine requirement to be changed. 
Determine me t ho d-me a r. s to be changed. 
Hake required changes. 


PLANNING TIPS 

1. Think in terms of results, not procedures. 

2. Always ask ''What's in it for the learners?" 

3- Involve all educational partners: the learner, the educator, and the community. 
k. Remember that measu rab i 1 i ty IS NOT validity. 

5. Be open to new ideas, new concepts, and new ways of looking at things. 

6. Be ready to change, and be willing to change. 

7. Don't select solutions (ways of doing things) before you know l/riAT results 
must be achieved. 

8. C'jmmi t your plans on paper and let them be reviewed and critiqued by others. 

MEASURABLE OBJECTIVES 

1. State the required result or outcome. 

2. State the condition under which the outcome is to be observed. 
Q ate the criteria to be used to determine success or failure. 

^I^J^I^ate who or what is to display the required behavior or result. 
SSBSI^mate the objective so that there Is no room for interpretation. 
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NEEDS 
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DERIVE 
HLEO 


PROBLEM(S) 

PRIORITIES 
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DETERMINE ' 
SOLUTION 
RCQUI RtMENTS 
AND SOIUTION 
AUTERNAT I V£S 


JHt FlsCTlOSS T3 OtrERHniE SCLl/TION 
t'EOUIftEHtNT;, ,VND A^rmsATtVES (2.0) 


fE«F:!tM 
M 1 'j •> 1 0 U 
A H A L 1 S n 


PE.uFOa,- 
-E TrtODS - 
MEANS 
ASAL rs 1 S 

— > 

2 . 3 

PlftFORM 
FUNC r 1 ON 
ANALYSIS 
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PERFORM 
MET HODS - 
M E A N S 
ANALYS t S 

— ► 
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PERFORM 
TAS)^ 

ASALYS I S 


2.6 

PERFORH 
.HETHODS- 
MEANS 
ANALYS t S 


FUHCriONS FOR SELECTION OF SOLUTION STRATEGIES (3.0) 


3.1 

■ 


3.3 


Jlist 

► 

SELECT The 

SELEC r ION 

^-W'U'EPNATIVES 


METHODS AND 

C!" 1 TER 1 A 

RiN ORDER OF 


MEANS ^OR EACH 

ICOSTS A.NO 


REQUl REMENT 


iBENtFl T5 




p "1 

Iihplehent I 

IsOLUTIOrt I 
ISTRATECIES I 


THE FUNCTIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF SOLUTION STRATEGIES ('•.O) 


METHODS 
AND MEANS 


tEDULE 
RESOURCES 
AND 

FAC IL I Tl ES 


IMPLEMENT 
THE METHODS 
A^O MEANS 


.5 
MAKE 

REQUl RED 
I N-PROCESS 
CHANGES 


U.2 

OETERMl N£ 
tVALL'AT I ON 
PLANS AND 
PPOCEDUOES 


P "1 

■determine I 

IeFFECT t VEME5S I 


The FUNCTI0N5 TO DETERMtNt PERFORMANCE E FFE C T t ; . NE S S (5.0) 
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DATA 
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0 E T t H M I N E 
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AND NEEDS MET 
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DETERrtI NE 
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AND NEEDS 
UN-.ME T 


0 E T E P M 1 E 
CHANGE 

REQUIREMENTS 


OETEPMI NE 
HA 1 UTENANCE 
REQUl REMENTS 


RESULTS 
(AUDI T) 


THE FUNCTIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF SOLUTION STRATEGIES H .0) 


I 

nA^E / BUY/ 
OOTA I N 
Hi THODS 
AND MEANS 


SC ME DULL 


If'PLEMENT 
THE METMOOS 
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RE(iUI RED 

•PROCESS 
CHAMGtS 
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TfiE FUVCTIONi r:) DETERMINE PERPORmANCE EFFECTIVENESS 
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LIST 
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THE FUNCTIONS TO REVISE AS REQUIRED (6.0) 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


A. Tirae Period Covered : The time period covered by this report is 
August 1, 1972 - June 30, 1973. 

B. Goals and Objectives ; The goals and objectives of the origineuL 
proposeLL were the consistent reference points for the second 
year's activities. They are listed on page 12 of the Orientation- 
Work-Study-Placement Prograxa as it was presented* to the United 
States Commissioner of Education under the provisions of Part D 

of the Vocational Education amendments of 1968. They are as 
follows : 

1. To broaden occupational orientation at the elementary, junior 
high, and high school levels. 

2. To broaden occupational aspirations and opportunities for 
youths, including those who have academic, socioeconomic, or 
other handicaps. 

3. To specifically identify dropouts, pinpoint causes for drop- 
outs , plan preventative and remedial programs and promote 
implementation thereof. 

U. To identify and develop new opportunities for work experience, 
and cooperative education in several occupational areas. 

5. Tc give more practical work experience to youth at various 
grade levels, and to have such experience characterized by 
learning by doing, significant responsibility for productive 
service to an employer, and recognition of educational values 
by awarding formal credit. 

6. To achieve a more realistic picture of job opportunities and 
utilize such information in training for employment. 

7. To develop employability of students. 

8. To develop the assumption of responsibility for placement of 
students at whatever level they lecve the school system. 

9. To create bridges between school and earning a living for 
young people who are still in school, who have left school 
either by graduation or dropout, or who are in post -secondary 
programs of vocational preparation. 

10, To make greater use of existing school facilities, especially 
during the summer months. 

11. To conduct in-service training for district and other personnel 
to achieve the objectives of this proposal. 
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12. To bring general and vocational educators. State Department of 
Education staff, teacher education staff, Manpower and other 
agencies together in coordinated efforts to achieve the 
objectives of this proposal. 

13. To improve the status, scope, and image of vocational -technical 
education . 


C. Procedures Followed : The Assistant Superintendent assumed the 
responsibility of the Director of the Orient at ion-Work-Study- 
Placement Program. The procedures for the development of the 
program are of an all-encompassing nature. They include: 

1. In-service training sessions. 

2. An acceleration of career oriented projects in each school. 
3» The development of career material centers. 

U. Career exposure stations. 

5« Work experience opportimities . 

6. The development of career materials adapted to school district 
and individual classes. 

T* The enlargement of the Career Extension Center — a school for 
students who have dropped out of high school. 

8. Coordination of the Work-Experience Coordinator of the Career 
Extension Center with the three co-op workers at Lathrop High 
School . 

To facilitate the activities listed above, regular meetings with 
the project director, school principals and directors were held 
in order to coordinate all aspects of this program. It also helped 
give direction to those directly involved in the overall program 
and planning . 

D. Results ajid Accomplishments : Through the Orientation-Work-Study- 
Placement Program the following programs have been instigated and 
developed: 

1. Three career education in-service workshops. 

2. Career education advisory committees organized. 

3. Field trips and speaker lists presented to students and staff. 
h. Career centers in all schools. 
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5. Career guidance emphasized by counselors. 

6. Career exploration programs in Junior high and senior high 
expanded. 

T. Career interest surveys made available to all students. 

8. In 1972-73 the Career Extension Center helped three students 
receive a regular high school diploma, one an Eielson High 
School diploma, 19 Career Extension Center diplomas, and 6 
Alaska state diplomas. 

9. A larger percentage of minority students attended the Career 
Extension Center than the regular local high school. 

10. Newspaper articles, television series, and the League of 

Women Voters all commended the Career Extension Center program. 


E. Evaluation : The third party evaluation included in this report 
was conducted by Dr. Allen Lee of Portland State University, 
Portland, Oregon. Other evaluation teams have been received. 
Mr. Samual Kerr of Region X, Seattle, Washington, has been here 
twice. 


F. Conclusions and Recommendations : It is recommended that: 

1. In place of the specialists, each school have a resource person 
chosen from the faculty to undertake leadership of career 
education on a released time basis. 

2. A full-time .director be hired to oversee and coordinate career 
education in the district. 

3. Career education concepts be better integrated into the total 
curriculum. 

U. An ongoing career profile be developed on each student in the 
school district . 

5. More in-service training and workshops take place. 

6. Flexible scheduling be instituted. 

T» Mini-courses and enrichment opportunities be offered for even- 
ings and summers . 

8. A better working relationship be developed with the Education 
Department, University of Alaska. 

9« Evaluation procedures be continued. 
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10. More time be provided for counselors to work with teachers and 
students . 

11. A greater commitment and involvement be demonstrated by the 
admini st r at ion . 

12. An overall career education plan be developed for the entire 
school district. 

13. Sufficient funds be made available to effectively create a 
change. 

ik. Travel to other programs occur. 

15. Placement service be made available to all students. 

16. An interest survey be available to all Junior high students. 
IT. Services for dropouts should be expanded. 

18. Teacher exchange take place within the district. 

BODY OF THE REPORT 

Problem Area Toward Which the Project Was Directed : Includes 
references to the original proposal, previous studies and experi- 
ments, and related literature. 

The problem area is the long established fact that most student-s 
leave our school- system without skills that will be useful or 
salable to a potential employer. This fact is as true for the 
high school graduate as fox- the dropout. 

Various local educators have taken an interest in this problem and 
have been attempting to attack it with newly implemented projects 
and curricxilum to prevent the student from leaving the school 
system before attaining some career guidance and training. 

Local statistics quoted in last year's interim report indicate a 
history of studies and research in finding causes for local drop- 
outs, but little or no action toward prevention. These past two 
years, however, many members of the Fairbanks North Star Borough 
School District have shown a great interest in career oriented 
curricxilum planning that is relevant to the Student — hold him in 
school and provide him with the opportunities nec^'ssary for 
eventual satisfactory Job placement. 

Since the inception of the Orientation-Work-Study-Placement Program 
in our school district , many new materials have been developed for 
professional reading. These have been of immeasurable help to the 
developing of our career curriculum: 


1. 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OP EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING 


2. B'nai B'rith Career and Counseling Services 

COUNSELOR'S INFORMATION SERVICE 

COUNSELOR'S RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE NON-COLLEGE BOUND 
YOU AND YOUR CHILD'S CAREER 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE CONTEMPORARY SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL OUTLOOK TOR THE 1970 's AND 1980's 

3. Charles A. Jones Publishing Company 

K-12 GUIDE FOR INTEGRATING CAREER DEVELOPMENT INTO 
LOCAL CURRICULUM 

h. Chronicle Guidance Publications 
CAREER INDEX 

5. College Entrance Examination Board 

CAREER GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

6. Curriculum Innovations, Inc. 

CAREER WORLD MAGAZINE - an excellent magazine to begin 
a cross-reference file for careers 

7. General Learning Corporation (Career Programs) 

CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE GUIDE 

8. Group for Environmental Education, Inc. 

YELLOW PAGES OF LEARNING RESOURCES 

9* Guidance Associates of Pleasantville , N.Y. 

CAREER CASSETTES ~ include filmstrips and cassette tapes 
which a student may use on an individual basis or in a 
group setting. A variety of subjects according to age 
levels are available. 


10. Houghton, Mifflin 

CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM: VOLUM I - KINDERGARTEN - 
GRADE 6, Charles W. Ryan 

11. Mid Hudson Career Education Research and Development Center 

VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN GRADES T, 8, 9 

12. National Committee on Employment of Youth 

NEW GENERATION 

13. New Jersey Vocational and Arts Education' Association 

NEWSMAGAZINE 

lU. Occupational Outlook Service - Bureau of Labor Statistics 
OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 
OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK QUARTERLY 
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15. 


Office of Economic Opportunity 
OPPORTUNITY 


16. Olympus Publishing Company 

CAREER EDUCATION : WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO DO IT , 
Kenneth B. Hoyt 

17. Science Research Associates, Inc. 

SRA OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION KIT - A survey to determine 
Jobs available; dependent on educational level, word 
and number ability and areas of interest 

18. Superintendent of Documents - U. S. Governmeut Printing Office 

CAREER EDUCATION - A HANDBOOK FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

19* U. S, Department of Labor 

GUIDE TO LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
MANPOWER 


Goals and Objectives of the Project 

1. To boarden occupational orientation at the elementaiy. Junior 
high, and high school level. 

a. Conducted three workshops integrating career education 
concepts into subject areas . 

b. . Organized caxeer education advisory committees — 

elementary and secondary. 

c. Selected a primary and an intermediate resource 
teacher in each elementary school. 

d. Visited each school to develop programs, deliver 
materials, and maintain a liaison with the staff. 

e. Arranged field trips and speakers upon request. 

f . Informed teachers cf career education materials 
available throughout the district. 

g. Compiled a list of new materials available for 
classroom use through the Curriculum Service 
Center and other schools. 

h. Compiled a list of field trips and speaJcers by 
subject area distributed to the appropriate 
teachers . 

i. Evaluated career education programs from other 
districts and implemented ideas. 

J.. Met with all school librarians to develop or 
expand a career center in each library. 


k. Ordered all appropriate free materials. 

1. Ordered career related materials and distributed them 
to the schools. 

m. Met periodically with secondary guidance counselors 
to discuss activities relating to career education, 

n. Met with secondary department heads to discuss career 
education activities. 

o. Met with elementary principals to discuss plans for 
implementing career education in their schools • 

p. Encouraged the school district administration to 
conduct a curriculum in-service workshop during 
the summer. 

q. Assisted each elementary school in purchasing career 
education materials appropriate to their programs 
(approximately $250.00 per school), 

r. Expanded the career exploration program at the high 
school . 

s. Met regularly with the director and elementary school 
coordinator to review the career education program, 

t. Provided assistance for teacher of career course and 
counselor conducting group career guidance. 

u. Provided each elementary school with a DUSO Kit 
(Developing Understanding in Self and Others). 

V. Contacted University of Alaska personnel to provide 
career education information. 

w. Gave interest inventories when requested by students 
or teachers. 

X, Assisted in the development of career education 
mini-grants . 

y. At the Career Extension Center one-half credit can be 
earned in a course entitled, Career Inquiry, and all 
students are encouraged to "talce it. It involves 
learning to fill out application blanks, present 
oneself for interviews, indepth study of severeil 
careers indicated by vocational interest surveys as 
possible areas to consider, and an opportunity to 
view films and visit people on the job. 
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To broaden occupational aspirations and opportunities for 
youths including those who have academic, socioeconomic, 
or other handicaps. 

a. Provided Career Awareness Kit, Wally, Bertha, and You . 

b. Spoke with principal and teachers of special education 
school on implementing career education within the 
school . 

c. Worked with counselors to find career information and/or 
exploration for students with handicaps. 

d. Encouraged teachers of handicapped students to attend 
career education workshops. 

e. Provided materials to secondary special education teachers. 

f. Purchased career education materials appropriate for 
special education students. 

g. Through the efforts of the Work -Experience Coordinator 
and the counselor at the Career Extension Center, every 
student received help to develop a better self image, 
and is helped to find work in areas he may never have 
felt were actual opportunities he might have. 

To specifically identify dropouts, pinpoint causes for drop- 
outs, plan preventative and remedial programs and promote 
implementation thereof. 

a. Provided exploration experiences for potential dropouts to 
point out the relevancy of school. 

b. Released time at the junior high and senior high levels 
for career exposure opportunities and work experience were 
introduced and through the year an increasing number of 
students participated in this program. 

c. An intensive research project by the high school counselors 
is being carried on in order to make their function more 
responsive to student needs. 

d. A detailed questionnaire has been given the students of 
the Career Extension Center to determine at what age etnd 
grade they lost interest in school and what the reasons 
were behind their loss of interest* (See pages 23-28) 

e. Individualized instruction at the Career Extension Center 
helps bring students to a place where they can regain 

an interest in learning, and this concept is seriously 
being studied as a possibility for one of the jiinior high 
schools in this district. In-service training for the 
staff is in the initial plajining stages. 
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To identify and develop new opportunities for work experience 
and cooperative education in several occupational areas. 

a. Met weekly with the three co-op coordinators from the 
high school to inform and/or plan activities in the 
community. 

b. Contacted businesses and agencies to develop explora- 
tion sites for students. 

c. A full-time Work -Experience Coordinator at the Career 
Extension Center helped find training stations for 
every student attending who desired such a position 
and had the personal qualities of readiness to take 
on such a responsibility. 

d. The first year of operation a staff member of the 
Career Extension Center spoke to almost every service 
club in the community regarding youth employment, 
career deelopment, and the need for the community 

to become involved. This second year many of these 
seime organizations have asked for these speakers a 
second time . 

To give more practical work experience to youth at the various 
grade levels, and to have such experience characterized by 
learning by doing, significant responsibility for productive 
work to an employer and recognition of educational values by 
awarding credit . 

a. Encouraged and assisted in "hands on" experience at all 
grade levels. 

b. Provided exploration experiences for students recommended 
by their counselors. 

c. Focused on job attitudes, business procedures, and the 
mechanical aspects of successful employment (i.e.^ inter- 
views 5 applications , social security , income tajc) . 

d. Awarded high school credit for exploration experience. 

To achieve a more realistic picture of job opportunities and 
to utilize such information in training for employment. 

a. Encouraged teachers and students to be aware of Manpower 
data (federal, state, local). 

b. Talked with employers of our working students at a school 
sponsored community breakfast concerning qualifications 
for entry level jobs, courses necessary for employment, 
attitudes and willingness to provide exploration sites. 
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c. The Career Extension Center staff attended a number of 
Chamber of Commerce and Interagency Youth Employment 
meetings , 


T. To develop employability of students. 

a. Encouraged the development of self-awareness programs 
at all grade levels. 

b. Encouraged the development of career awareness program 
at all grade levels to help students aim for reaJListic 
goals . 

c. Provide counselors evaluative information of students on 
exploration with problems related to employmen"G. 

d. All Career Extension Center students encouraged to take 
the course, Career Inquiry. 

e. Graduating Career Extension Center students receive a 
diploma with list of proficiencies gained in training 
outside of academic work. (Appendix B-5I) 

8. To develop assumption of responsibility for placement of 
students at whatever level they leave the school system. 

a. Career Extension Center students receive aid in job place- 
ment at whatever level they leave school. 

9. To create bridges between school and earning a living for 
young people still in school, or who have left school either 
by graduation or dropout, or who are in post-secondary 
programs of vocational preparation. 

a. Conducted a short course entitled, "The Art of Job 
Hunting", for interested high school students. 

b. Made students aware of the relevancy of subject areas by 
providing materials relating to Job requirements. 

c. Provided exploration experiences for students recommended 
by their counselors. 

d. Almost daily contact by Work-Experience Coordinatpr of 
Career Extension Center with Manpower Center. 

e. Invited many agency staff members to visit the Career 
Extension Center in order to better understand the pur- 
post of the individualized work experience and academic 
program. 
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Broadened community involvement and student awareness 
through field trips, speakers, classroom participation, 
parents, and exploration experiences of students. 
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g. Encouraged community involvement with school programs. 

10. To make greater use of existing school facilities , espe- 
cially during the summer months. ' • . 

a. Used the facilities of one elementary school for 
August workshop. 

b. Visit to high school shops by elementary students. 

c. Met with all school librarians to develop or expand a 
career center in each library. 

d. Developed a career center in large room of high school. 

e. Utilized facilities within the schools for "hands on'' 
experiences (i.e., cafeteria, nurse, custodian). 

f. One month sunmier school piogram at the Career Extension 
Center . 

11. To conduct in-service training for district and other personnel 
to achieve the objectives of this proposal. 

a. Made available a summer workshop for interested teachers. 

b. Conducted workshops on integrating career education con- 
cepts into curriculum (i.e., elementary, secondary). 

c. Encouraged the school district administration to conduct 
a curriculum in-service workshop during the summer. 

d. Arranged field trips for teachers to expand their knowl- 
edge of resources available within the community, 

12. To bring educators, vocational and general. State Department 
of Education staff, teacher education staff. Manpower, and 
other agencies together in coordinated efforts to achieve the 
objectives of this proposal. 

a. The Career Extension Center staff has been directly 

involved in the activities of the following agencies and 
educational programs: 

(1) Hosted on two occasions representatives of the 
State Department of Vocational Education. 

(2) Worked closely with counselors in other schools to 
promote better curriculum and extra time for 
students . 
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(3) Worked closely with the co-op teachers employed 
by the school district. 

{k) Took part in the monthly Interagency Council 
meetings . 

(5) Attended all meetings of the Fairbanks Personnel 
and Guidance Department. 

(6) Used Manpower services almost daily in working 
with individuals and groups of students. 

(T) Spoke to Education Department staff members of 
the University of Alaska and invited them to 
visit the Career Extension Center. Several did 
visit and expressed support of the program. 

C. Description of the General Project Design and the Procedures 

Followed, including information on the student population, instruc- 
tional staff, and on the methods, materials, instruments and 
techniques used. 

This year, two career education specialists, one elementary and 
one secondaj:y, were hired and began work on August 15 j 1972. At 
this time they attended the Alaska Vocational Association Confer- 
ence in Sitka along with fifteen other teachers, coianselors, and 
administrators from the Fairbanks North Star Borough School District. 

The Fairbanks North Star Borough School District sponsored a locaJ. 
workshop on career education on August 20-25. This workshop was 
attended by the two career education specialists* five other staff 
members from the career education project, and twenty teacher^, 
counselors and administrators from throughout the district, grades 
K-12. Leader of the workshop was Dr. Rich Schmidt, Program Planner, 
Career Education, Oregon Board of Education. 

A workshop was held in integrating career education into subject 
areas for secondary teachers on December 1U-16. Tom Williams, 
Career Education Specialist from the State of Oregon, led the work- 
shop. About twenty-five percent of the secondary teachers attended 
as well as two teachers from the nearby parochial school. (See 
Appendix B-11 and B-12 for examples of the programs developed) 

A workshop was given for the elementary school teachers on January 
25-27. The course was concerning integration of career education 
into the elementary curriculum and was given by Richard L. Spaziani, 
Statewide Coordinator of Vocational Teacher Education, Jxineau, 
Alaska. Sixty-five teachers and five principals vrere present, 
representing the seven elementary schools located in Fairbanks. 
(See Appendix B -B8 for an example of the programs developed) 
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During the second week of the school year the elementary career 
education specialist contacted the principal of each of the ten 
elementary schools in the Fairbanks North Star Borough School 
District, Two teachers, one pi^imary and one intermediate, from 
each school were chosen and asked if they would participate in 
an elementary career education advisory committee • Most of the 
teachers asked to participate had attended the Career Education 
Workshop held in Fairbanks, August 21-25, 1972, Each grade level 
was represented. These teachers, composing the elementary 
advisory committee, became career education resoiirce teachers in 
their respective schools. They are the nucleus ^or career educa- 
tion geared specifically to their school's needs and resources. 

Career education articles and preview materials were disseminated 
to all elementary teachers in order to moke them aware of career 
education ideas that had been developed. A follow-up on this was 
made by the resource teachers in each school in order to aid the 
committee in developing a total program of career education, K-6, 
and offer suggestions as to implementation and assessment. It 
was hoped that a list of field trips and speakers would be 
developed for each grade level in order to avoid repetition and 
deletions, but this was rejected by the advisory committee as too 
limiting. A career education activity booklet was prepared for 
each level, primary and intermediate, and distributed to each 
teacher in the district. These booklets were divided by subject 
areas and allowed each teacher to integrate career education con- 
cepts into the existing curriculum. (See Appendix B-9, B-10 for an 
example of activities) 

The elementary library aides established career education resoiirce 
centers in each school and a vertical file for career materiaJ-S 
is in use. In the future this material should be classified 
according to clusters that meet the needs of the Fairbanks area. 

Many of the teachers have asked that specific \anits be developed 
with behavioraJ. objectives including activities in all subject 
areas as well as lists of all outside resources. At present the 
development of this material has Just begun by the career educa- 
tion specialist , but further work in this area should be encour- 
aged through in-service activities. 

Many of our elementary schools are offering their students a brief 
work experience in the cafeteria. These students assist in the 
serving of food and cleanup. Youngsters wash dishes, serve food, 
and collect milk money, to name some of their duties. Service is 
voluntpry, with parental permission, and students are rotated 
every two weeks. Each activity is related to a particular kind 
of Job. (See Appendix A-1 for the description of the activity as 
it was described in the "North Star Trek", which is the superin- 
tendent's bulletin to the staff) 
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Several career education mini-grants are presently being implemented 
in grades 1-12, and a number of teachers have applied for mini- 
grants for next year. The advice and assistance of the career 
education specialists was sought by toacliers writing proposals. 
This is an important method of introducing innovative careei* educa- 
tion activities into the mainstream of the curriculum. The follow- 
ing career education concepts are being implemented by the mini- 
grants now in existence: 

1. Career development requires a continuous and sequential series 
of choices , 

2. Job specialization creates inter-dependency, 

3« Individuals differ in their interests, abilities, attitudes, 
and values . 

h. Occupations exist for a purpose. 

5» Individuals can learn to perform adequately in a variety of 
occupations . 

6, Students gain exposure to a variety of activities not ordinar- 
ily taught in an academic situation 

7, The school program involves parents and community members. 

8, Students need introduction to future career and leisure time 
pursuits. 

Various businesses and professions in the area were contacted to 
discern their willingness to participate in the careei- education 
program. Their enthusiasm has allowed the students in the district 
to go on numerous field trips and has provided many classroom 
speakers. Arrangement for field trips and speakers v/ere made by 
the career education specialists at teacher request, A master 
list of available field trips and speakers was developed, then 
broken down into individual lists by subject areas. This has 
pointed out to teachers the importance of integrating field trips 
and speakers into the units being studied so students will be 
aware of the relevancy of subject areas. Small group (three or 
four students) field trips have proven very successful, (See Appen- 
dix B-30 through B-^+l for the lists of field trips and speaikers) 

Available free materials are ordered and distributed to each school 
to be placed in the vertical file. Materials which must be pur- 
chased are ordered when requested by personnel in a school or when 
the materials are judged worthwhile by the career education 
specialists , 

The secondary career education specialist, early in the school 
year, met with principals, department heads, guidance counselors, 
and faculty at the four secondary schools to inform them of tenta- 
tive plans and ask for suggestiona. 
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A career center was established at the lili^h uc^ol vhici: hat5 proved 
useful to both students and teachers. Many niaterialc; and much 
information is available, and teachers encour^ige and ns;.rist their 
students in using the center. In addition, te;jcl)err> .in increasing 
numbers asked for and received specific awi^iij tancHj in the areas of 
materials 5 interest testing, and planning. Individual students 
who requested testing, as well as whole classes, were tested and 
helped to understand the results and the implications of the 
results. The career center material was helpful to these people 
'in gaining specific information about their interest areas. The 
librarian at one of the junior high school.s was helped to develop 
career areas and supplied with books and materials. The already- 
established career area in the other junior high school was expanded. 

The career education specialist met many timec. v/ith the teacher of 
a junior high course in careers to share materials, ideas, problems, 
and successes. This course is extremely flexible and man^ 
approaches are tried, since there are no textbooks used. 

Secondary teachers were provided with a flyer giving a brief over- 
view of career education to help them understand the basic concept 
and sturcture. Information about career education and techniques 
of implementation which are available from other sources is dissem- 
inated to teachers and counselors as it becomes available. Teachers 
and students have the opportunity to preview and evaluate much 
audio-visual material, which provides guidance in buying. They are 
made aware of local tours available and courses offered which may 
be of interest to students and/or teachers and available to them 
on an individual basis. 

The career education specialist met regularly with the coordinators 
of the co-op programs at the high school and v/orked with them on 
several projects. One especially successful combined effort was 
a breakfast for business people to provide them with information 
about career education and vocational education c-j.ud to solicit 
their suggestions for better serving young people. 

There is an attempt to work closely with all the secondary counseJ.ors 
to gain their assistance in career education. This is dc'ruv through 
meeting with each guidance department as a (^roup as well aj-j numerous 
meetings with individual counselors. At all schools, their beginning 
attempts at implementing career counseling uito tlielr pro/'';ruJTis needs 
to be expanded. One of the junior high schools h^,c■^ a specific 
career counseling progi-am. 

In order to distribute material and discuss activities encouraging 
the implementation of career education into subject areas , meetings 
are held whenever necessary and possible v.v ;.n dcpartmenL heads or 
full departments. Lists of careers related to subject areas pre- 
pared by the career education specialist are available. 
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Exploration sites, which allow an individual student to obnierve an 
individual worker several hours a day over a period of weeks to 
ascertain whether the student Is truly interested in that partic- 
ular career, are continually being devt:\l u|'ed . The previously u^:ed 
guidelines and contract were revinod; nn cvahtnl. Ion i'urm and iricthod 
of keepin{5 an accurate account of students' h«Mir:; of exriojuitj on 
was developed. (See Appendix B-13, B-Mi^ und i.^-is for form j-jainpIeL.; ) 

A committee, including the career education specialist, planned 
activities in each secondary school during National Career Guidance 
Week. Although the program was limited, it was well received by 
both students and teachers. Essentially, teachers talked about a 
career in which they, themselves, had worked other than tea-^hing, 
or guest speakers were invited to talk about a career. 

A secondary'' career education advisory committee was establishe'd to 
guide the career education program. It meets to discuss the 
direction of career education in the secondary schools of the 
Fairbanks North Star Borough School District this year, and to 
plan for next year. The comjnitteo's recommendations are worthy of 
consideration. The group includes administrators, counselors, and 
teachers . 

1. Career Extension Center : This separate building facility is 
headquarters for a good part of the career oriented program 
for students who dropped out of high school. The program offered 
to these students has a three-pronged thrust: 

a. To provide career and personal guidance and counseling 
to every student who has left the conventional high 
school setting. 

b. To provide as many career exposure and work experience 
stations as possible to students in order to provide an 
opportunity to obtain earning skills . 


c. To provide the opportunity to work toward academic 

credit which is relevant to the v/orld of work, leisure, 
and community service. 
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Every phase of study and work is v/ritten in terms of specific 
measurabl'e behavioral objectives. 

The student population served by this facility is far greater 
than the actual enrollment would indicate. Each day, there is 
an average of three "drop-ins" from other schools, or "dropouts", 
who wish to discuss their own needs in re^^ard to edueaLIonal and 
personal decisions that are of concern I'.o thorn. V/e.l 1 over 500 
such counseling sessions have been held. VJn find approximate] y 
twenty percent of these "drop-ins" are under the a{i;e of 16. 

To date, 263 students have been enrolled in the Career f'Jxteiision 
Center since its inception September 1, 1971. Below are st.atis- 
tics regarding these students: 
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Graduates .-i'f 

Career FJxtenidon Center Dip.loiiui. . .Jy 

Lathr'Op Wit'Xi School Di ploinM 

Alaska State Diploma ii 

Eielson High School Diploma 1 

G.E.D 56 


Transfers 28 

Out of District 21 

Lathrop High School 7 

Presently we have 103 students enrolled. This school year. 
Career Extension Center students have taken the following 
courses at Lathrop, our local high school: physical education, 
concert band, art, simulated office practice, sociolog^y, and 
taxidermy. 


Lathrop High School students have taken the following courses 
at the Career Extension Center: language arts, social studies, 
science, and career inquiry. 

The total academic credits earned this year, 1972-73, are 
219-I/2. The total number of work experience credits earned 
this year is 101-1/2. These include credits earned in a course. 
Career Inquiry, in which they develop skills necessary to 
acquire and hold a job. 

In dealing with students and others we find we need to work 
with the following agencies on a very regular basis : 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Division of Fajnily and Children's Sei'vicec 

Juvenile Intake (Court) 

Fairbanks Health Center 

Division of Corrections 

Alaska Legal Services 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Faivrbanks Mative Community Centei' 

Fairbanks Drug Abuse Center (The Islana) 

Intensive Supervision Center (under Division of 

Corrections ) 
University of Alaska 
Alaska State Boarding Home Progr;.ijn 
Manpower Center 
Hillcrest Home for Boys 
Hospitality House 
Mental Health Clinic 



Vocational interest, ability, aptitude, and personality tests 
have been given to every student enroll'-'O (KuOer, Strong, and 
Ohio). The primary objectives of the testing program are to 
(1) provide each student with comprehensive personal input 
and (2) provide evaluative data foi* Career Extension " Center 
programs and approaches. 
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It is interesting to note that in the testy meaouriiH-: personf.xlity 
characteristics, interests, ability, achievement, and aptitude, 
we find no significant dd fforence between the Career ExteniJ ion 
Center students and norms prer.t}nted rint ionui 1^/ and locaLly with 
the exception of the following: 

a. The Career Bixtension Center student?; itidicate a much higher 
than norma], vocational interest in the creative fields. 
They have a significantly low desire In career areas 
necessitating regimentation, i.e. , high artistic — low 
scientific. Upon examining interest survey scores, three 
specific areas stood out as being significantly high 
preference interest. This data may be of benefit in 
determining the general direction of course content if 
student interest patterns are a factor in curriculum. The 
following are the three highest interest areas in rank 
order : 

( 1) Artistic (creative appeal ) 

(2) Outdoor (outside activities ) 

(3) Social Services (helping people) . 

The following areas of interest were found zo be the least 
appealing to Career Extension Center students : 

(1) Clerical (precision and accuracy) 

(2) Literary (reading and writing). 

b. Even though achievement skills and verbal aptitude were 
found to be at least average for Career Extension Center 
students, interest was found to be extremely low in the 
literary fields. (This appears to be a condiLoned 
behavioral reaction. They simply have been "turned off" 
to receiving and decoding printed material.) 

In an attempt to determine possible increase in vocational 
awareness and behavioral change brought about by exposure to 
Career Extension Center curriculum and atmosphere, post testing 
for vocational interest and personality factors is currently 
being done. Although the results were not complete at the time 
of this report, two definite trends appeared to exist. First, 
there was a marked increase in the number of interest areas 
scoring above the 50th percentile. Cocond , regarding the com- 
posite personality profile, the average Career Extent, ion Center 
student appeared to have, during the period betv/een pre and 
post testing, exhibited more socially appropriate scortis on the 
C, 0, and Qi| scales of the l6 P.P. The e:<tent of these 
behavioral changes cannot be determined until a'l .1 of the data 
has been compiled, but significant changet^ couid huve occurred 
in those areas representing ego strength, social restraints, 
personal adequacy, and social tension level. (See Appendix B-50) 
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fomfiJe rer>ponyey on the porsonal.i l.y t'lii'VL-y;* . I'^laf i' a.wan.'neijiJ 
and in-service sessions pertaining to Ihe^e sex relate .1 
behavioral dirrorences have broughb about some changeii in 
academic, vocational, and counseling approaches in dealing;?; with 
individual students at the Career Extension Center, 

All individual and composite test results have been recorded 
■and utilized to establish local norms for evaluation and cur- 
riculum planning, 

A major objective of the staff located at the Career Extension 
Center was to cooperate to the fullest 'Extent with all other 
educational institutions in our school district including a 
private Catholic school in our community. Some of these are 
as follows : 

a. Visitation of Career Extension Center faciliiies by l6^ 
Lathrop staff members and approximately 200 Lathrop 
studenO>Nv 


b. Approximately eight guest speaker presentations for 
Lathrop classes by Career Extension Center staff members, 

c. Three guest lecture presentations for university staff 
and classes by Career Extension Center staff, 

d. Career Extension Center staff participation in Lathrop 
High School departmental meetings ( appi'oximately 12), 

e. Monthly participation by Career Extension Center staff 
in Lathrop High School principal's council, 

f . Career Extension Center staff participation in Lathrop 
High School committee for graduation requirements 
changed. 

g. Participation by Career Extension Center staff in two 
district-wide Career Education Workshops, 

h. Visitation to Catholic private school regarding several 
students, plus various phone c?.'.lls. 

i. Two trips to Eielson Air P^orce Base In re^/ard to students 
and curriculum, 

j. Regular meetings of our work-expei'lence coordinauor with 
the three co-op teachers at Lathrop. 

The director and counselor attend the monthly lunclieon meetings 
of the Interagency Council and also the Interagency Youth Council. 
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Various members of the staff have attended the following 
conventions, conferences, and in-service training seF3sions : 

a. Two staff members attended the Alaska Statc' Vocal-,iona.l 
Association Convention in Sitka. 

b. One staff member attended the American Vocational 
Association Convention in Chicago, The Superintendent 
of Schools attended also, 

c. Six staff memoers attended the one-weeK in-service 
training in career education before the school year 
began, 

d. One staff member attended an in-service training and 
unipac writing workshop in the late fall. 

e. One staff member attended a workshop in Las Vegas, 
Nevada, entitled "Vocational Exploration Groups: Career 
Life Styles", directed by Dr , Calvin J, Doane , Arizona 
State University. 

2, Public Relations : It has been very gratifying to find the 
community very receptive to the Career Extension Center. (See Appen- 
dix A-1 - A-12 for written articles) A local television station 
produced a ten-minute documentary on the Center, and one of 

the local radio stations has invited staff members and students 
to take part in an evening talk show. Almost every service 
club has invited a staff member to speak at least once, and 
lately we have had the opportunity to speak again at some of 
them. 

3. Racial Groupings : The Career Extension Center has a slightly 
higher percentage of students of minority gi'oups than the local 
high school. 

Local High School C . E , C . 

American Indian and Alaska Native 9.11^ 13*^% 

Black 8^:^% 

k. Student Questionnaire : Approximately 75 i^f^^rcent of the prei-.unt 
Career Extension Center enrollment ansv^-ered a pcrsonaJ quf;:;tion~ 
naire. The results are as follows: 

a. Average age: 17*5 years. 

b. Sex: Male, 50^; Female, ^0^, 
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With whom do you live? 


Natural parents 53.0^ Relatives 

Foster parents k .0% Independent 11.0^ 

One parent or step-parent 12»3% Friends 1^,0% 

If not living with your parents, why not? 

Most frequent answer: Family problems. 

Next most frequent answer: Want to be on own. 

If not living with parents, where are they? (23 replies) 

Fairbanks area 6^% Village in Alaska Q% 

Out-of-state 17% Anchorage, Alaska Q% 

What is the occupation of your parents? 


Father (32 replies) Mother (^0 replies) 


Animal Technician 

2 

Accountant 

1 

Band Manager 

1 

Bank Teller 

1 

Carman 

1 

Bartender 

1 

Carpenter 

6 

Bookkeeper 

k 

Civil Engineer 

1 

Child Care 

1 

Civil Service 

2 

Civil Service 

2 

Construction 

3 

Cosmetologist 

1 

Contractor , General 

2 

Dispatcher 

1 

Electrician 

2 

District Recorder 

1 

Federal Aviation A 


Housewife 

8 

Authority 

1 

Interior Decorator 

1 

Fireman 

1 

Keyboard Operator 

1 

Forklift Operator 

1 

Maintenance 

3 

Gas Station Attendant 

1 

Nurse 

1 

Geophysical Institute 

1 

Postal Clerk 

1 

Insurance Business 

1 

Receptionist 

1 

J anitor 

1 

Reporter, Newspaper & 


Loan Officer 

1 

Free Lance Writer 

1 

Mail Supervisor 

1 

Seamstress 

2 

Manager, Div. of Lands 

1 

Secretary 

3 

Meat Manager 

1 

Teacher, Public School 

2 

Mechanic 

2 

Telephone Operator 

1 

Minister 

1 

V/aitress 

3 

Owner, Air Service- 

1 



Pilot 

1 



Representative , Dept . of 




Agriculture 

1 



Salesman 

2 



Self-employed 

1 



Truck Driver 

2 



Well Driller 

2 



Military 

7 
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What is the educational background of your parents? 
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IT'm +• 1,. 

Mothei' 

Grade School 

ii 

2 

Some High School 

7 

10 

High School Graduate 


i6 

G.E.D. 

1 


High School Plus Courses 

2 

1 

Some College 

1 

2» 

College Graduate 

6 

2 


h. Is this your father's first marriage? 
6l% Yes 

i. Is this your mother's first marriage? 
6k% Yes 

j . Does you'f family t&lk ohings over? 

k5% Yes 
kO% No 

15% Sometimes 

k. To what degree voul.d you say your family understands and 
accepts each other? (50 replies) 

lk% None 

3k% Fair 

2Q% Good 

20% Very Good 

k% Exceptional 

1. Do you feel you understand and accept them? 

5k% Yes 
21% No 

25% Sometimes 

m. Did you ever go against your paruriho in your choice* of 
friends? 

80^ Yes 

1% No 
13% Parents don ' t care 

n. What usually happens if your parents oppose a Triend? 
(50 replies) 

30% See them anyway 

36% Nothing 

22% Big hassle 

10^ Talk it over 

2% Don't see the friend 
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Who is the most influential person in your life? 
(52 replies ) 


10% Mother 

How long have you lived in Fairbanks? 

5^ Less than 1 year 

30% l~-5 years 

13% 6-10 years 

Ikfo ll-lU years 

3Q% 15-19 years ' 

Where were you born? 

3h% Fairbanks 
32% Out of state 

7^ Village in Alaska 

h% Anchorage 

1-1/2^ Canada 

1-1/2^ Germany 

If you work, how much do you earn? (3^ replies) 

k^fo $1.85 to $2.50 hour 
2k% $3.00 to $5.00 hour 
3% $7.00 hour 

Q% $U0.00-$100.00 month 
Q% $120.00-$200.00 month 
12^ $290.00-$U00.00 month 

Do you own a car? 

31^ Yes 
69% No 

Have you ever run away from home? (65 replies) 

58^ Yes 
k2% No 

Why? (3^ replies) 

70^ Family problems 
20^ Want independence 
10^ No special reason 


17f^ 
13^ 
13^ 
12% 


Myself 


Friends 

Relative 

Father 


10% Boyfriend 
10^ Girlfriend 
10^ No one 
3% ' Fiance 



V, 


X. 


y • 


z . 


aa. 


ir you needed help and advice to iiuike a big decision, 
to whom would you go for thai advice? 


8% Mother 

Have you ever been arrested? (68 replies) 

53% Yes 
hl% No 

In what grade or what age did you begin to lose interest 
in school? (6l replies) 

20% 1-6 grade 
T0% 7-10 grade 
10% 11-12 grade 

When did you actually drop out of school? (5^ replies) 

1^5% 7th grade 

2,5% 8th grade 

9*0% 9th grade 
hl,0% 10th grade 
18,0% 11th grade 
26, Of. 12th grade 

If your best friend told you he was going to drop out of 
high school, what would you tell him? (60 replies) 

hO,0% Stay in school 
18, Is up to him 

15.5^ Drop out, come to CEC 

12,5/^ Go ahead 

7,5^ Depends 

Where are you in your Education? (62 replies) 

8% 9th grade 

3h% 10th grade 

2k% 11th grade 

3h% 12th grade 

What did you dislike about school? 

lk% Boring 

12% Didn^t like rules 

10^ Skipped too ofen 

10^ Didn't like teachers 

9% No learning anything 

7^ Frustrated with school 

6% Home problems 



FriendiJ 
No one 
Relative 
Counselor 


Katlier 
5% Boyfriend 
2% Foster Parent 
11% Other 
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5^ Needed to work for money 
5^ Just a "bad feeling" about sci.ool 
5^ Teachers too V^w ahead 'nid iiK/viru; too I'fiLvL 
h% Felt "dumb" 
h% Felt out of place- 
s' Can^L read well 
2% Wasting time 

2% Not good atmosphere for learning 
1% Don't like adininis tration 
1% Pregnant 

5. V/ork Experience ; Every student attending the Career Extension 
Center was counseled in terms of his abilities, aptitudes, 
and career interests and an attempt was made to place each one 
who was employable on a training sLation. Those who were hav- 
ing scciaJL and other types of behavior problems that would 
cause difficulties on the job were counseled and aided by bhe 
staff until they were ready to tai'.e on som.e outsude responsi- 
bilities. At any one time approximately ^il percent were actu- 
ally in training stations that were suited to the individual, 
providing an opportunity for gaining a salaljle skill, and 
enriching their personal lives to the levels they could handle 

■ in terms of mental and social abilities. Approximately S per- 
cent were married and had household and/cr children responsibil- 
ities; 1 percent were not interested in working; 23 percent 
were between jobs due to lay-offs ; some were planning to improve 
themselves with a new and better training station; some were on 
money-making jobs, but not actual training stations; and some 
were not able to accept the responsibility/ placed upon them. 
This leaves about 30 percent who were either new students or 
were considered by the staff not ready for employiaent , (See 
Appendix B-U6) 

6. Diploma : This is the first year that a dii.lomu was issued to 
each Career Extension Center graduate who the criteria 
developed by the Career Extension Cen:.er :'.:L?;.fi' and students. 
Each objective was chosen in terms of Itr; total. roLevancy to the 
individual student which at the same time met all Alaska Depart- 
ment of Education standards as presented in the Administrative 
Manual for Secondary Scnools. Although not every objective was 
met by every student this first year, except for academic i)er- 
formance 5 the goal-^s to provide each student with a list of 
his competencies, especialJ.y in vocaticnal ]>rof iciencies . (See 
Appendix B-hh ) 

Various new programs, group sessions, and mini-courses have 
been introduced to the student-; of the Career ExLonsion Center. 
Below are the descriptions of a few of them. 

a. Decision- Making Skills Through Grout) Interaction 

In response to a need expressed by Crn'-.'tn' li^xtensicn Ceti'cj" 
students and requests from Lathrop iil{;h Cchool oounse Jcu-s to 
do groundwork in this area, an experiuu'n tal groups interaction 
setting was developed to facilitate decision-making sKilJs. 
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Four separate group t:.L'cr.r;i -./^ ]•• • : ; ^;v». !• 

three-month period. An ev.''u,\:il ' i! '.!;-". wi^[i t lio 

results bp.ln/''; prestMitcn' M;f • .1 1 - 

in^ depar LiiitMit Hi.d atlii. i n i. ; ' j-a ; i^t. f.r^ vis- 

ing a format for f.;rou[^ -irr i h-f:i'tK. i :i, , [ WLiiiifd \\)r 

that school. The foui' I oclii. iuia',- i.;.'"!--uiidLM.' il.^; i;>'iit;ra.l. 
heading of "Feryonal i'.^urvi val "---W'M't:' ; 

(1) Group interaction gfunos . 

( 2 ) Inter-group problem soivir..«:; -.u: t i vi t it:^' . 

•( 3 ) Presentations by behavior':,!.! oxt v{.y> , 'uul 
{h) General rap yeGcionc. 

In summary, the evaluation rer^ul^.s j n! i r.'i voryinr, '.iv(;T'ees 
of success with all of th^j lechniq;;o.; una It. Wcu; Toit. '.l.cit.. 
all four should, in fact, be : ru:o:'uM'a' t/d ii.t'.,.' a unit ireurcd 
toward developing decision-makl n/-; c 1 l.i:'.' , it wru- I'ound that 
selected group interaction .v'Jiuie:; vr'T'.' oi:'ocv.ive n.ethcd 
of beginning a group of t i s r, vx (; u re . 'i' h a ^; -"il .1 owe d r. t i.i e t: t l-; 
to become aware of each otl'.er';: V'::.l'<t'-' :H:d tr;,r;ir; to Term a 
cohesive group. It was felt tii^.'f th.io (tmPI be followed by 
several outside presentat ioiiS by r.4.-- v?i i vjvprjrtL' to 
explore varying lines of thought rerardirif;: the under-o t aridiru: 
of behavior. Examples used in tti'-- c'xrer.i r.-iental /::roup were: 
behavior modification concepts , t.r.'iiu'rjetiona]. analysis , 
brief therapy model, and an in:.r'odi:c *. ien to :''reudian con- 
cepts. The group then felt that int -^-roup problem iol\iMg 
activities were appropriate. (Refer to Ap])endix li-ii5) 
This was designed to be the meat or Ihe i-ra^X'-^^^ and would 
account for more ti;an one-'nal T of the trtaJ l ime spe-nt. Tl»e 
last s e ve r al sessions w o ul d t : . ■ : : b t • i : t i i L : d I n c • iv.] i - ^.i,l dis- 
cussion to allow for free, un:; tr ^le t ;rer' i xchaiu^e of ideas, 
as well as to provide a set'.iiif.- f^e* ev. ' ■'-! ti on . 

It was indicated by Lathrop Hi'.;h t.;ch(";t.>l "dncato]^:: tiiat the 
techniques developed by this progra-r; v;ou.!c b(- imp] enicr^ tod in 
the high school durir:g the enL-u In/'; :chooI y iar ai;d atteinpts 
would be made to inject the declsicn*::::d...i rir. ivrof'-ss into the 
curriculim. 

The Career Extension Center 3t'.i..;*r plan.; to' d'.^al w:i tli this 
concept on a larger scale dwi-ir:,*' t^i< M^'r -.-Y^-^ :;ehc:o] year and 
spin off groups d e al i r V:!; s e c i 1 1: < ■ ; ; i 1 v v; i t i . c i < • i 'j i ' :> 1 1 - ma k i n 
skills and career choice. 

Mini-Course in Environmental ' c: .; ^ !-:ay it-- ; 7 , . t;;~;?^py J S/T. 

A portion of the stuuents at t;;- '.■'ir-"'T •■ ;. tev: ■ ' ^'^'n'-er 
participated in a mini-cours',: i:i i*:: v i re nr;' -. ' i ; !■ ^-oLorr; 1 <.•:: . 
The activities consisted of viy.['.\[:r <"'\iy> • t^ re.; in Pai. !-b;jnki3 
and pricing items of intr;rv::t te- ■ \\- -A ^v]^ -r.\ .. . A cor:p.Mr/i t i ve 
analysis of the data led the ^p'^'!.; ^' c -rn i {:••; 

"getting the most for yonr money". 


Comnmnity resource people Vs^ere ut i 1 1 -.' v. 1 , A i Mtja l. focHi 
store manager, a used cai* dealer, laal a rer.i'o;;ontative 
from the Consumer Protection Arx.xicc It. '! ;.;ir-cu?yion (;;ronps . 
Topics such as "Basic Price Lists", "Unit Pricing", 
"Margin of Profit", and "Consiuner Hit:;hts" were discuss.:.ed . 

Students actively went into the community to observe factors 
of consumer environment such as formi- of advertising, 
atmosphere , etc . 

c . A Summer Program for the Month of J une 

"Man vs. Nature — An. Environm.ental Study" is the title of the 
summer course being offered for 30 students in two two-week 
sessions (15 students per session). Through the study of 
literature, creative writing, poetry, art, music, photogra- 
phy, and physical education, students should become more 
aware of themselves in relation to the man-made world and 
the natural world that surrounds them. 

d . Environalysis , February l6-17 ? 1973 

Environalysis consisted of a two-day 5]ki~in, carr.rout, ski- 
out outdoor experience. Three ^tudentr. rartlcipated in 
this pilot program. Students wer'j respciiSibJc for 'jarrying 
in their own equipment, food, arid Jjupplie?. The distance . 
traveled round trip was approxima tt:.I y 22 miles. Tempera- 
tures dropped to 25 degrees below v.cro and the students 
maintained their cainp despite Ihn extreme tempei-;i.t,ures . 

The students received physical eduL-''::.t Ici: '-:.n.d environmental 
biology credit. 

The experirnce included segmenLs of c:::.:r:i. [ilanning, arctic 
survival, physical education, data collection, backpacking, 
cross country skiing, and related arer^f. . 

e . Environmental Education V/orkshop, April l;:, L3, iM . 191 ^> 

In mid-April 5 twelve students fron^ th'.- CcWHt Extensic-jii 
Center participated in an Envi.roninent.M! l.iduuation Workshop. 

" This workshop was spon.^ored by" the I-'/l i i-bank:; MorMi L'.tar 
Borough School listrict a.nd wa.'^j headed by Ktivi ronmontnl 
Education Specialist, Larry Hill, i^nitj Lis assislfjil:; f"v«:u 
the Alaska State Departm.ent of t'Jduc/t t ion . 

Students particix)at ing received credit i : ^' i • 'nr. • , and Uieir 
attendance at all meetings v/as reqiMred. 
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The Career Extension Center i.*. i :,.'„■:.■ :• ' "fic ^ :..!;/ ; t 'la'/i.l :.; 
in the work£-.hop which was; opei. i;; • i. rl "ji r,;: cgi:.:;iu!i ty . 

Their partii:! pation was o^sf,.; [ ^! " . ^ ;. '■'•■!'(■• "^';:-\ihv in 

attunaance. Tl:(.\v i!iai!a(/t.'vi , Ln i.;' . ., • . ;';.wi' : it m f.'ui.c , 

to pt..'r5TUadr.' lh(.' ^'i^-y ^'UUlU'il l'.' i;;'<' ;;.•;•(•;• j'/i iniii.i 

tu the city as an i rKli.ii;t tM.a.l .'ii.-. ''•ir-fr It •lu', i ■ mi L'eni.t;r 
Gtuderits made proijcnlat i (;r.:' ' ;.,r(;ur' llriJ.. bi'out-^ht 
compliments from the audienct.'. 


Results and Accomplishments of the ProJ'.-c*- ( l'i^:t r ict.-V/lde ) 

1. The director and staff i2Ut:ialed ::liro'.^ w::rk\:hop^: in J nte7:ratlni.'; 
career ev'ucation into the curr_ cului:; , 

2. Two career education advisory coniini t tt-vjL'. or[;';ani. v.ed and 
coordinated into the school di^'^trict. 

3. A list of ield trips and speakers tos made nnd distributed to 
all interested faculty members, as well ^.c a list of careers- 
related to subject areas, 

h. The career education specialists aided in the deveiupmerit oV 
mini-grant proposals , 

5. Career centers in all schools were developed and expanded, 

6. Time and assistance were given to the /junior high teachers aiid 
counselors who are becoming actively t:Vi(f,a.[i<:'A\ in f^^'oup career 
guidance programs , 

T« The career education specialists arranr.'oti field trips and 

speakers at all grade levels as *weil as I'ic-Id trips for teachers 
so t hat they could explore the r e s o u r c ; r, L n t h c (.■ ( ; v.wv u f : i t y . 

8, The career education specialist expanded tne (.■nncer Kxplorat-i on 
Program for high school students. 

9. The career education specialist enc ^urc.i^;;cd devt.'.lMpirent of 
a.dvisoiVadvisee prograrr^ at the hi^'.h sc:hoo! . 

10, The career education specialist and cunnn.vlor^s ;;;avo firui int^. r- 
preted PCUDER Interest Inventoi'y to u\ [ i ut. crested n t. n< i > -n ts . 

11, The career education specialists si;ok^- with faculty nn«i i-'^ri'-ntf:. 
at the University of Alaska. 

12, The secondary career education sp- •■• i •< i i t v/jrk'.'d rW...'H'Iy v/itli 
co-op coordinators. 

13, The career education speciaii::ts [-f -j-n n'i Mst of n^.'W niafej'ia.l 
used. 
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ih , Tlie careur t.'ducal, :i on :;i'tM: Im 1 i :■ I.:-, rii,-, ; 1 ' 

leachcM' involvement, and lairchM.u- < !tim.I' ■ ri I :•. . 

15. The career educaLion i.;pL-:c i aliLits Mrr;i.ii(a-d iV^r "'['liu Av-l: ^^;>l' 
Hunting'' course Tor Intei^ested students. 

16, The career education specialists worked cloijely with the Career 
Education Director and the Director of Elementary KducatJ.on in 
developing the career education progriun district-wide. 

17. One of the most significant results of the Ca'ientation~V/ork~ 
Study-Placement Program is the increased interest on the part 
of the community in the entire career development program in 
our school district. They always appear vrilling to visit 
classes 5 receive field trips, and vhenevci' possible, provide 
exposure and work experience stations. 

18, The Career Extension Center has received a tremendous airi'^unt of 
support from parents and students. 

19 « Cooperation between the Career Extension ContLT and ti:e ^: tlier 
schools in the district , especially the local high schtcoj. and 
one junior high, has grown to the point v/here there ap-pearc to 
be total acceptance of the progi'arii or* the part of the adiainis- 
t rat ion and counselors as demonstrated by a great increase in 
looking to the Career Extension Center for direction and 
guidance . 

20. Many new and innovative programs; have been planned by i r.ci i vi dual 
teachers in the district who have becoine very i nterui:te(i in the 
entire concept as a relevant part of a student's educatiofj. 

21. The Career Extension Center has been recor^ni :'.'i'd a;-^ an eviucational 
unit in itself and issues its owrj dipiom/i, (ne(.' Appendix B-UU 
and Appendix B-51) 

22. The Career Extension Center has been abJ e Ic r^erve 08 percent 
more Black students and ^iT percent more Indian cuid iiir.kimo 
students than the local high school . 

23. The League of V/omen Voters has prepar^■d a. Kw^.-ymr r.tMdy on 

j u ve n 11 e need 1 1 • 1 1^: ► / e 'j i; : 1 1 • n nit y >il : d t ! 1 'J - 1 r ^ -r III >: e r i i f ; n t. ■ n t e r 
progrc was riighly (juiiiiaeridud i'oi' it^. ^ i' i'rjvl:', f.in'.i .'j.cc^jI[i[' M rdinifiits . 

2h , In the 1971-72 school year, six students receivf-d hj/.d^ :.;^-.h':.'V i, 
diplomas and three received Alaska rotate '.liplorii/i.s . i.f t.ho 
1972~73 school year, nineteen studentr: v/il..i r'eceivo Careej' 
Extension Center dipjomas, three firjisheri work a.^ tfv:- Cai'eer 
Extension Center but received Lathr.jp hi;^h I'rdn.u! d i | ■ioIn;.)^■ , one 
:^ e c e i ve d an E i el s o n High School, d i p; 1 ;^ m ??: , : ■ d s i re c e i v r d A La s k a 
State diplomas. 
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25. The Career Extension Center slafJ* lias bc^n i n.: ( rui-i-.^iit. m.I. ii, 
bringing about curriculiun moui ricat.ion in the ^:.')j;cmi.: and 
vocational areiiis In the school district: :.i!id hiiL: [i- • ; pei.i t.i:t-^ 
counseling department in the be^;inii hi;;, st.aK*. o!' 11:-. .»r-g.'in- 
ization. 

26. The new vocational center of the Fairbanks.; fiortli Slur J.(.'roiif 
School District has consulted the Career Ll>;teu£:ion Centej* 
staff members in some areas of its progrfun developraont . 

27« A model for career education was developed for dl sseD^ination 
to school staff and community, as well as to all of t]:e other 
school districts that request information for tlieir uoe in 
developing career curriculum. (See Appendix B~h2) 

28. An attractive brochure was developed for the Career Extension 
Center to explain the purpose and objectives of this altea'na- 
tive type of education, (See Appendix E-^i3} 
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I nirou uct i on 

I . Purpono of the 'Kvaluatiori 

Section 103.45 of Title 'i;) of lii'V ^.^cl- ' i:-' -->\-t.' 

entitled "-(csearch and Training;, I'l/roinpiary ^^-'^ i cm: L'ir:i 
ment ProfrramG in Vocatior^al i'lducai:i. 
independent evaluation at the e::d o 
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A. The evaluation report v/hi.cii 
pr o vi a ion and i n c lu d e r. ; 

1. Teacher perccntionr: oi' \ - ' " 

2. frinci ^sal [)erc^-M' t; j onn o;' "h- . :\: 

5. l-ertir:on^: percept i.on:"; o \^ cn^)::i--^ [ -^^w (.:;"■: 
of their ov/n l;i:;:e-u:'.'-. ) 

^. Meanurerrent". o:' co.r- -"'r ^ : o''^ -jcri-V' 

Gtiidentn at 'i;::^^ nli , -"liy I • 

the schools of tiie Di:; i; 'i ■ ■■''^ ;:. 

near the end of the :roJ-0'. .■.■■-■:.r ■■■ 

5* Hi!]w •■le/'iion X (''rric-'^ hevl-"^v/ i ' 

6. Third-par"::y aonrainai of proiTr-,::: 

ment of each yroceduro.] ot;jncMV';-- 'f:^'- 

7. Third oarty conclusion:' 'ind v-m^;- .; m t, i 

,3. The Purpone of the Project 
research results to develoo an '^:':ei:i:)iar7 co-'\:n-'''''i' 'wy i 
intended to r)rovifie a broaii of occh : 1 orr; i 

the elementary, .junior l"ii;-;h and r>^-o-'nriri r-v I- v^.h-. , ! .■ 
the anGunmtion (i)y [;he Di.strict) oT r"-: : :>o f i : m i i ■. ■ r 
^sor^le de^!;ree of efaoloyabi l i. 'jy i'or ovrM";/ : (■■. 

not restricted to, youth v/ho ho.ve ac-'u-f" • . ; o , :^ ■<;,',-.';■ 
handicaps) and to improve Lhf» i ■;.c-^r:-;'-\*-. \ " i [.D/i-- 

GChool (dropouts a:^ v/ell a;-; /-TOGua ■>'•::) . 

C. The broad objoci:iver; e» !' Liii- ' '■• . ^ ■ 
177) as ntatjod in L!ir. .■aiidoM ' \' ' • - • 

V70-1, October 1060, are a:; fo lie/,;.-. : 

1. .l/rovieion for borad occm o'-l i ■}:;■ . ■ " 

e 1 e fTi e n t a r y a n r] e c o n d - 1 1 'v/ e ' ■ o • •;■■•;•* ; ■ 
crearje student av/arenenr; oi" 'f- • "-.r >■■ ■■i-" 
ooen CO them (GturinnL'O in f . • 

37 


r7-'ov i :• ions Tch' v;ot'' ^ .• . • < v. 

oduoaLlDTi and r:.ir'ill,v* i^'n^-y^ . , i l 
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Provision for ntudch^/tr. not i I y -.'^i fo i ! i r: 

a vocational nrc);"^rar:i to rociv'' ^'i r: :)•.}»;/•• 

in job enti'y skills Jus t nri •:•).'.' :. .. '..i.^^ '.!'■::■' t!:.V!.L 
they leave the soliool. (So .r^ of 'h'.'-s^-- ^ raLri '. " 
pro^;raiT]5 mit^;}] k be V'Vy inter. iv^"^ :>:' r'-]or 

(Jurat ion . ) 

/! . Provision for intensiv^' occm : M cn':t*; 'vu idan:^r ar;d 
counselinn" durin'-; the ls::t yc-'::.-:'s of r,c)\i))\. *"o 
initial nlaoeiTienL of all 'i f i i oi-^ 

of their schoolini-;. (i l ac^';.-^-^:'^ ;■ i-ii- ii'. f.'-^ ii; a f'M:- 
or in post-secondar'y occuoat i ona] 1 ra i :i ir:.-, i" i s ce- 
ment should be accoinolished ir. coorora l:ion vn.'ch a:^.- 
prooriate employment servicen, :.:a:ir'OV/^-^r arcnci 
etc. ) 

5. Provision for the .--rantee or c..-; 'r.r'i-: '- m; e:i.r":"v 
the program on v/ith support fro::. re.':ular furuin:; 
sources after t}ie terminan on o.i' tho i''edor\al a.:r:1..- 
tance under Part 1) of V. L. 00--. 7o. ( i^'eaeral assis- 
tance under Part 'D cannot nxc^'c^i y^-Hrs.) 

Speci:fic objectives of tne Pro:jec c inc. i;. rl -"^ : 

1. To broaden occucational orLontat:.;^ a~:: t:^*- o ! o--^^m- ta-^; 
junior hic;}i, and hi.^h schan] 

To broaden occupational a:-;i ; r-a: ■ ^'n.- n; :• ,= r ru:- i t i ■ 

fov youths (includin;:: tlios'? v.h(:> i.'iv-^ :!.o:i.ier:: Lc , :a»cio- 
economic, or otrior handicaps). 

5. To speci.f ically Identify d j-o:)-')!,! i:, a ( v/iiat- v-r' i-^'V^'i), 
pinpoint causes for d i-ooo'.i ir-; , r r^- • v rn ; ; i !. i v ''i ajri 

remeciial |:)ror;ra:ns , an(^ oro;: '; t^' ' rr- 1 i 'v: i.'.":rf-Mi f . 

^1. To identify and develop n'"^*y Dijcr* r turM, t i -"r; {'or v/or'". 
e/rperience and coorj^^T'at i vr ••dec:'? ian j n s^?V'-r.:-. ^ 
occupational areas . 

5. To .ylve nore pi-actical wo^r: '-:'':•; ^' i -r^r- - ;r) ; i'r ) !. 
vai'ious /Trade levels and ';o " iv' ■ 'rjci^ n-: -•^ i ^mw-m 
characterized by learnir::: v/r- ; i ■ do : r r i ■ r; i :d e:ui I 
responsibility For^ produo t i V'^^ r^-r'/ir-^ '.a an i r:)yrM-, 
reimbursement ( Cropi ennloyerr. ) '.o ■ :; ■ r : - r : i 
service rendered, and recoani f I-j:: f ''driMa.irrii vi'U'' 
(of such v/orlc experj.onc^ ) i\v rv.-'. "ci i U": forrial csiriif- 


To achieve a more 7^ealis tie \ r* ' :'o n f .io'r oonor-i 
and to utilize such ini'or::ia t i o:. .a traisiri:: f :' ^ 
:nent . 
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7# To dovolop enpl oyablli. Cy o :'' ; ■ , 

8. To develop Ihn ':i:innr:ip lion u \' i'*'--. i :• ■ ■ i ly I'-r 

placeiHPnt of ntiifionti; pJ" v.', ' v • ■ " ' • \- : ^'w-y itwyn 
the school r;y3tei;!. 

9# To create bridges bel;v/er,'ri r>ciirr:>'] iral ra ':;ir;y •• i.ivi;:.: 
for younp; people v/ho are set LI J.n L"^chool, v/ho !iavo 
left schooi either by graduation or iiropo^lt, or v/ho 
are in post-secondary prorirainr."; ci f vocat i ona L p::T'para- 
tion. 

10. To make greater use of exis tin.- ;ichool tacilitie?, 
especially during the summer nioriths* , 

11. To conduct inservicc for District -Tid c^Cnof pprsonnf^l 
to achieve the ob,i ectives o f tl:ir-. '.^ro r^ona"! . 

12. To bring general educators, vocr. ^ io?"ial r-diicatorr^ , 
State Departm.cnt of I'lducation :^ i , Loc^al s^jhool 
staff, teacher education ntai"!", c^'i'-^l Citicv; ::ua!*r, 
staff specifically concerned v;.i, l\]<: d i !;ad vnn tai'-pd 
and handicapped, manpov/ei^ a.^er^c i or.: ar.ji tjl;h(*-rr7 ;.-.)r p t;h(?r 
in coordinated efforts to achievr' l.iio ob\ro liver n\' 
proposal. 

13« To improve the sbatur:, scope arid ir.-iayo o " vacallonal- 
t echnical education. 

14. To design and consumate an ob.ir?ct:ivo ar.d ei'foc':1ve 
evaluation to be used for ooriodlc rnodiij caption of 
the Project. 

15. To plan and promote n:c:.;anr-iOi; ic t; 1 v i ti -^r' to other 
districts ( includ i )::■; ori vai:e :-a,:,r;f) ] (yj . 

Participants in the Project involvnd th^- :Tia;iorii:y o !' sciiooln, 
and students of the Borough in one or ::\ove wy/r;, i.nclu'.i iny tbo 
follov/ing schools: 

(1 ) Barno[;te Elementary -M r. 1:;:- 

(2) Birch h^lementary 

(5) Benal.i Elementary '/ 

(4) Hunter Elementary 

(5) Joy Elementary 

(6) Nordale i'llementary '/'Ui 

(7) North Pole Elementary ct'^l 

(S) University Pari: Klernr^n i^ary •'*/• 

(9; Main Junior P.igh P/* 

(10) Ryan Junior Hirh ■ 

(11) Lathrop High 1, '/ '•■ 

(1?) Jareer Education iv-: ten::- i on . 1 ' '.(• 


^, *An])roKi ma to figures. 
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Th(» aiion t Miul r-. l:ri1;oiiiPii I:: cM)n i m oil in ;w'V( f'M i f:: I. r'u- 

rnenLn (not:o a t t;ich[iuMi t;:; ) worn d nr: i vinod l.o collrrl-. (i.-il.i 'i 
var i n ty o r nourcef.*; , I no lud.in/:^ boacheT'o , atiiiii n i I; t.o rs , : ; Ijnl - mi t:: , 
pro,iecl; taff and counselors. Tho^no data, worn u t)y U:i. rd- 

party evaluation nkatf in 1 dent ttyln/^ s tron/.'; l;hs , woal'rneiiruv: , noods 
and lormulatin.'^- recommendations. The data wf^ro al.oo u:umI in 'ip- 
praininf; the extent to v/hich project objectives were achieved, and 
to acquire an indication of student achievement in career education 
at various grade levels. 

II. Relation to Other Mvaluations 

Third party evaluation stafi cooperated in the lli'lW R^^gional 
Office review in r4ay (1973). This was a pr j.vile,p;e , oroviriod additioricii 
perspective, facilitated cooperative effort, and v/as found definitely 
desirable and worthwhile by the third party evaluator. 

III. Consumation of the Third Party Evaluation Plan 

A variety of previously validated instridnen fcs and procedures 
developed by the third party were utilized. Some v/ere modified and/ 
or developed specifically to meet immediate or uniciue needs oT ti;ir, 
project. Dr. Robert K. Taylor, Director of the Centor for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education and Cheryl H. Lee, .I'ro.ject Ar,sir;- 
tant, Vocational-Technical Materials Projects, Northv/est i>o:lonal 
Educational Laboratory had major roles in development of inntrurnori L^j 
#1 , #2, and #3 below. Following are the inGtn.unon ts iinod !or v/ri^: I'-^yi 
responses : 

1. Career Education Achievement Quontionnair'-^, 'itn Grade l-nvo! 

2. Career Education Achievemenl; -jjier'ti onnalre, .''■th ^"IrTu.if-^ i.-^vnl, 

3. Career Education Achievement Que.?/t LonnaJ ro, '\?th f)ra(ir>i^>vp ! 

4. Perceptions of Career Education in :Jc:hool.r: of i'.ho 
.Fairbanks North Star Boroup:h (ur.ed v.'i. th both hoachoT-::^ 
and principals) 

^} . Survey of Counselor Time Urse 

Third party evaluation staff (Jeanette UcXuVoy and Al.lrtn Lee) con- 
ferred periodically v/ith teachers, administrators and :itudentn in 
eirjht of the elementary schools tv/ice durin/.-: the year, and i'r)on 
numerous occasions with the project director and :;tar.;'. 

IV. Extent of Coverage 

A random samplin,^ of teachers and orinci pain wa:; iilum: loi* 
instrument #4 (above). These included responden L;j ivoir. :t.J.I o I* Lh^* 
schools listed above. All of the Borough coun:-je! u r*;: .'U " i.')a '.-■'•) 
in group discussions and/or rer^.ponded to i.nr; urum^Ti I. //■ ( ■ v^' ) in 
written form, v/hich was essentially the tobal nniV'-'r;-- i r. Ui it, .''r*^-;'. 

A total of about 625 ""^th grade studentr>, ^]''^ I:: --^'^r •/.ijni'iii..-. 
and 285 12th grade students (essentially the unlvorr:'' ■ L:;^-" rcy- 
pective grade levels) responded to the initial studor:'. -ion i ^^v- ■ i '. 
tests. The post test near the end of the year v.-an Lii'iit,^-: 1.'.) 
173 5th graders, 95 0th graders and G6 12th -irao^^rT. i.-'OTi i-^ analv:- 


0.1? 'the pre-tont indicated this would be more than ru-|or)iiat(^ *'or :i 
roprenon bativo oairinlin/!; (about 24/'^ oT ttip univerno). 

A tkaclimonts //! bliron^-'-h to thin Third Par^l.y I'lva'iu.'iUoM 
riM^orl. noctlon are oxainpioi? ol' t.ho rivo 1 ik: !. rumpM L:; utiiir.rM for 
wr i t ton r;(^f;|)otuiet-";. 
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Owp, or more teachon., In oach oi' tlif^ scrKnil.:; fiar t 1l' i. f'j I- i fu'; 
v/ere asked ko conipleto the qii'-iM t. i onna i r^^ v/ith aiionyirii t; v Pfp- 
served and mail ^-^eapODnno dii'octl.y to tii'.^ tti i ru- par t;/ -.^vmLikj '.or' 
in' a Lielf-addressed stamped envelope provided ['n\' that vn.ir!)ose. 
Following is a representative compilation or teacher rr-r, jionr.en , 
question" by question tabulated. (Mote Appendix for copy of 
instrument used. ) 

Some schools have designed curricula and learninr.;- activitie^^ 
to help students become av/are of the broad v/orld of careers and 
potential opportunities for futux'e employment. 

A. In this respect, what is your school doin,^ now? Check one: 
A lot 1 Some 10 Very Little 4 Don ^ t Ivnov; 1 

1. ) It has been left up to the individual teacher and there 

is no consistency some do a great deal, some do none. 

2. ) There is a special Career Kd. cla:^>s denir;{iPfi I'ov the 

7* 8th graders — developed to brinr-* ovit theii' ma/ior 
Interests and point them in the d1.7^ectic)n of ::overai 
career choices. Thousands of careers ar^ der)Crioed for 
the students. 

3. ) Clubs like DECA and VICA get to interes ted students -~ 

perhaps 1 5/o of student body — home econ gets to some 
more but I feel there could be more Cor those studerits 
not vocationally inclined at thin tiriee, 

4#) Upoer grades are doin;-; a great deal, and am beginning 
to see more on the K-;; level. 

b.) Varies from class to class — effort is veing put forth 
to improve. 

6. ) Members of nearly every j-^rade level in our school at- 

tended a career v/ork^hop in January. V/e devolor)ed a 
plan to implement in our buildinr;- K~1 rMnphar.ir. on Camily 
(parents, jobs, etc. ) P omphanir: on :;chnol (niirr.e, 
teacher, princi[)ai n\:r.. y o:nf)iiani:i nr* f-oliool. n-- i .',h ho rh()()d . 
4-G empha:3is on conifni.irvi. Ly ( hr'anch i n - out oaeh v^-'u', into 
different arear^ o i; v/ork). Also n la L^- .jrjbr. , 

7. ) Special course in cuivriculufi called car.*eerr.^ at i;y,ui~~, 

8. ) Kindergartens have done a gren t dr^r, |. . lipncr r;ra(ler- have 

had specific units but not on-goinr;: stnfiic's. 

9. ) Probably little except in isolated cl-^son-i. //iiere 

enough is being done — just not coordinated v/ith anyone 
else. 

10.) Many matorialr, are available to teachers v/ho aro ii.-i.n;:\ 
them to make children aware. 3ti.u.iento ri:j.y vi uia t e r.i a 
individually in the library. 


13. I'o wlial: o:<L(Hil; iv> Uareer.' Awa..i'conc;:::5 :t):iLi'i:L nhini'M \>/iLli 

contont or social studios, roadiii;';, naUi, 1 i : -li or uUmm' 
areas in your school? 

1. ) A.^alii i. b has been lef t up to t'un iii l i v i 'iu'i I t; -\'.ic1um'. 

;•.) I can M: bn loo cer'ln in about inont oi' l-lx' otluM- art.ar;. 
I know !Joc. S til. bar, \.v\ ti-odnoofi tiidfi) t.: to wovM d o r 
po 1. i t i OS, i.)auk inp;, eti":. Sci orico h-i:'. i nco r^po r.'i tr>(| 
activitien to involve the sti.uiont;: in ruicii areac ar, 
fisheries, and wildlife inanaReifien t , r.'eolo^^y and re- 
lated physical fields. An tro-ncl rncn . 'i.Mie :vti.identn 
Iveep career notebooks and report on ir'tor'os t in/; careers 
in field of science once a month. 

3. ) Some^ in consumer econ. especialily , [M.liii.s on care^^u:' 

possibilities — there is net enour.u ofiiphafiis within 
the pro;y;ram — also we have a two ;?io[ii(.\'i tc Iribro tc^ 
Toachinp course. 

4. ) 'teaching of economics and businor.r.^es in our area \r, 

used in all of the above — Career av/ar'onens ir; not a 
separate subject. 

5. ) One career class on banking incorporated niath by check 

writing, balancing a budget, etc. 

6. ) Nil. 

7. ) It's done frequently by teachers. It's feli; ^-iiat 

Career "Flducation must be integrated into all othei' sub- 
ject areas, that this is most effective, givin.^'; mearring 
to the relevance of school subjects. 

8. ) In Rth grade US History, liardl.y ariytii irrv- ir; donp ijc-cvuiri-jp 

of the s till conceptual or.ientat i.ori oj" tho ooiit*;;-' in 
ter(ns of development of po].itj.cal, r.-conoifii. c and ;;oj:ja:i 
trends in a chronological way. Jn Human i';oolo/';y or t[]o 
High School Preography project a J.ot. A in Mnn and 

This Wor ld. ^ 

9. ) interviev/s, trips, etc. includo quostionr. on cai'eGi'ri. 

10. ) Individual teachers mention related fields throughout 

their lessons. Some teachers have had /.ruest speakers 
talk with their classes about suecj.fic careers. 

11. ) We have been very slow doing the above thou/:r. we have a 

Career Coordinator. 

Very generally, not as intent i onal an would ho der.ircd. 

1"-3.) I don't agree that it slionld At tho olomontary 

level there is a need to mantor bar-io r.5kilXr: whi^'h' takf\'': 
a great deal of time in itself. A blondin;': witfi carenrr: 
can be brought in where it applies b\}\: cannot re o lace tho 
basic work. 
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14. ) 'rhoro ixvi) speakers frcMfi outi^'i.cin bho nchool v/liio h oofao 

in to oxi)lain and demonotraDH ilio ir .joh ai- i.l.i b 1 c^:- . 

'Lahore aro alBO content rolabod .fiold Lr-ip::.-; to vari oun 

parts of the coniinun.lty * 

Are rnoGb studen ts in yovv t';o)iool now dcn^olo i n/'; an av/a.r'ono 
to several career clusters? 

I don't know.. Most ol my, students are, i)ut I can't 
speak I'or t.he other 6''30 students. 

T l)clieve so — being that they are exposed to Career 
lid . and al s o , get s o in e in To rrna t i o n in the i r d a j. 1 y 
classes • 

t'lo, we could use actual quarter or semester course v/ith 
emphasis specifically on careers . 

Just beginning as this liasn't been eraphasi^ied onoufh. 

Yes, more instruction material is needed, pror;ress has 
been made. 

No. 

Yes, in relation to v/hat .job opportunities are available 
in the community, (Construction, Food Services, Ilealtli, 
etc.) 

Not unless they are in the careers class. 
Yes. ■ 

I'm not aware of it. 

Yes, — av/are anyway. Not too ruich bcvln/^; done as yon. 

I don ' t bel j. eve th e ma;) ori hy o i" In c t each ers are 

knowledgeable about career c"lur;toi'r; as .sur-h. A r^'or.'nt, 

v/orkshop (at ten ted by A + ' pi'iiiei pal ) did iiol :: t r^*::;; . 

or hardly mention thro eoneont. How c(;ul(] i I. ])n (»;i:';;;rM| 
on ef foe t ively . 

Tn some cJ.asses — y^'-''. 

No, the students are not developing'; an n.wai'cri^-'i.is In 
career clusters because teachers and student:' aro not 
familiar with the term '^career cluste.-rV* 

15. ) Those in our double mom of 60 viev/ J'il.ii loops and strips 

in a career carrel. She materials arc ro;/;ai'din/-'; sevr?ral 
career clusters; 

A:re you of the opinion that you porsor'a'l.'Ly iiave enour;h in- 
formation ar d knov/ledge of careers and career cl uritors to 
plan, manage and teach Career Awarencsr^. to yoiir students? 
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Yefi Jj Mo 10 

1. ) But only because of my ovm job experlenco out of t;he 

schools. 

2. ) I have /general knowle(l[';o of many ''lold.s in ncioncp tlio 

nbudonts couid purnuo, but 1 t'onj. J c^oii'lci and ediould 
know a lot more factti aboub bho vai/ioun caroorr; — riiich 
an ed. roquirements , basic salaries ^ etc. 

5. ) I do not feel that is my job. This should be left to 

counselors and career specialists with encourage^ient 
from classroom teachers to students to check: out pos- 
sibilities. 

4.) Would like 'to have a K-12 [;uiAe to help me and ot-licM-r 
keep from ovorlappinn;. Need anohher workshop or op- 
portunity to observe schools in lowor 

3. ) The field is relatively new to me, but I am interested. 

6. ) No training, no in-service time. 

7. ) Yes on a first grade level. (Believe wc need more 

I6mm and new filmstrip on Careers for middle /.grades. 

8. ) On a 4th'gvade level there is a question in my mind how 

much ought to be tau-cht since children are suoerlicially 
interested in many careers. 

E. \fliat should be done, and what do you need in order to improve 
this facet of education in your school? 

1. ) In-service" training for the teachers. 

2. ) Perhaps che teachers should [)o rnadn riiore aware of ;^on- 

eral career opportunities .in bhoi/' ('.inl..d. Al:;o — LFiey 
could be given information about local industries, per- 
sonnel, etc., that would be willin?'; to covAe in to school 
and spend some time talking v/ith tlio students about thoir 
career. Many teacJiers have no idoa ox who bo ovon ru^V. to 
come in and participate in the classroom. 

3. ) The program seems solid — but needs more time to mature. 

4. ) Workshop, released time to observe. Better 0T;:f:-^an Lsation by 

iip administration seeing a need for a K-1? /'•uido. 

5. ) A career program that begins in K and js oro/'*r'-:ssi 

through 6. Area level workshops to h\.iz7. and dovolo * 
program school v/ide. k-1 , Di.souss.i ons in- 

cluding field trips available in area, 

6. ) Teachers need in-service traininn: — need to ;i earri about 

resources in community neocj iriiJoh /';rjod f)rac tical inJor- 
mat ion. 
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7.) More information — compiled by othnr'r. or throu/':h 
workshops. Need time bo develop such kiiow'i 

O.) In-service workshops. 

9.) More time for plannin/j. 

10. ) V/e need a resource person to dig up speakers in dif- 

ferent career groups so that v/e can u?ie these people. 

11. ) Have some good school meetings discussing Ca.rroer Ed. 

We nov/ have two representatives from each elementary 
school and the feedback is poor (I'm one!) 

12. ) J3ETT'ER, workshop that gives real information to pai'- 

ticipa-nts. Last one seemed to sour more than motivate. 
Possibly in-service! 

13. ) Purchase films, f ilmstrij.:)S , etc. Tho onos v/o got are 

for preview — we can't plan on them or around thorn 
and v/e end up using them when avaj.lahle v/liethor they 
really fit or not. 

14. ) V/orkshops to show hov/ to implement materials and people 

into the career education program. 

15. ) Many varieties of self-explanatory materials that a 

child can explore individually or in small groups. 
These materials ought to be readily accessible wherever 
a child is interested. 

Individual schools may or may not provide instruction designed 
to make the student aware of his own abilities, likes, dislikes, 
and potential for earning a livin,-?; and serving society in a pro- 
ductive manner, 

A. \fliat is your school now doing? 

A lot 0 Some 1 1 A little 3_ Nothing 1 

Don't know 0 


1. ) One of our counselors is working with the eight grade 

students — that is all that Is being done. 

2. ) As I mentioned earlier, we have a career I'ld class for 

the students — • and information in individual classes 
by teachers, 

5.) Preference tests ~ Vocational Aptitude tests, etc. 

4. ) Upper grades — a great deal. Now have mine — . courses 

v/ith varying interests. 

5. ) V/e are trying to improve motivation and higher objectives 

for students, through awareness of job potentials'. 


6. ) Hobby ra.lrn, Art fairs, Mini-courses offered one day a 

week (cookinc, sewing, karate, arts and crafts, models, 
etc.) CLubs: skiing, tumbling, drama, etc. 

7. ) This is only 8th or 9th grade film loops and a few 

field trips and a few guest speakers. 

8. ) Made lists of resource people. Have a cart for "career 

edL" materials. Teachera put their names on lists wherever 
they have a speaker in or go on a field trip. 

9. ) We're not career oriented.. 

10. ) I think many classes work on this to some extent. 

11. ) Children are working in the careteria and library. 

12. ) Some inventory check lists help do this a variety of 

AV materials are shovm by many teachers and these ex- 
pose many careers. 

B. To v/hat extent are you of the opinion that students in your 
school are developing av/areness of their own individual 
abilities, likes, aptitudes, etc., v/ith regard to various 
careers and/or career clusters? 

1. ) Very little — not many teachers emphasize which careers 

their subject areas can lead into. 

2. ) I believe some of the student5=; still are immature and 

have the opinion that a career is too Tar off in the 
future to worry about. On the other hand, I know 
several students who already are concerned about the^ir 
curriculum for next year — what electives to take — 
they ask teachers what would we suggest them to take — 
if they have an interest in college, manual labor, etc. 

3. ) Poor development but this is due more to the type of 

student. (I.E., many from broken hom\9s, high transiency 
rate and proximity of military basses leading to dis- 
ruption in student's formative years). 


4. 
5. 

7. 

9. : 

10. : 
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Isn't done in all grades — thereforo I'd say very littlo. 

By statements such as : I didn't know there were so 
many jobs in a university, a bank, a newspaper office. 

None. 

I think a good job of this is beinp; done. 
Hard to tell. 

About average. 

Have no v/ay of knowing. 


11.) Nob much more than ever before. 

1.?J Children have interest centers in most claaiirooms, and 
there has been a, mini grant which enabled the upper 
grades to Viavo mini-courses. 

13.) My opinion is that the: greatest influence on children 
comes from friends of brothers or sisters or someone 
whom they know works in a job. Students in our school 
are certainly developing some dep;ree of awarencGs. 

C. Have you identified any career clusters v/hich you deem itiont 
important or of high priority for your school? 

Yes "3 Wo 11 


1. ) Clerical careers. 

2. ) Health, welfare, recreation. 

3. ) Those which relate to our community. Pish and game 

management , retail stores , public services . 

4. ) See IE. 

5. ) Just continue as we are doing, only do more whenever 

possible. 

6. ) Drug abuse seminar. 

7. ) Until we are more adept at teaching above we need the 

kits and guidelines available. 

8. ) First motivate teachers then it should come almost 

naturally. 

9. ) Smaller classes — or a way to be able to work with 

5-10 kids at a time. 

10. ) Interest centers and mini courses for primary and upper 

elementary. 

11. ) Some attention to how to assess ones ov/n streiigths and 

weaknesses as regards employability in various careers. 

Concerning the matter of school providing instruction and activit 
(such as field trips, outside speakers, etc.) in an effort to 
broaden the career aspirations of all students: . 

A. What does your school now do? Check one: 

A lot 1 Some 8 Little 4 Nothin/*'; 1 Don^t know 1 

1.) There are several field trips planned yearly by all 
depts., in the school — and I know many teachers do 
have outside speakers come in. 
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?.) Soomn bo bo a certain animosity in this district be- 
bwRon bown and students. 

•>•) Mini field trips are arranfi;ed. Parents visit plaoes 
in f\.rir>a with small groups of children. 

/I.) Each teacher differs. Lower grades fio on many field trins. 
Upper grades have units involving speakers etc. 

5. ) Pair amount of speakers, field trips but I don't 

think careers are a main focal point. 

6. ) Some classes and some grade levels a lot, others T 

don't really know — probably little. 

7. ) 'L'rips to police station, weather station, bakery, air- 

port , utility facilities , experimental farm. 

B. V/hat do you perceive to be needs, and what are your sug- 
gestions for improving career aspirations of students in 
your school? 

1. ) Exploration of aptitudes, interests and careers. 

2. ) More stress in individual classrooms. More participa- 

tion by teachers in various fields of education. 

3. ) Get parents more involved and in this district, that 

has proved nearly impossible. 

4. ) A mini mobile or separate room for specific career areas, 

5. ) Exposure. 

6. ) Curriculum coordinator, consistency among administrators 

and therefore policy, then release time for training 
teachers in this area. 

7. ) More guidance and help. Not many teachers know too miich 

about it. 

8. ) Need mo» experiences at different tasks. Then relate 

tasks to careers. 

9. ) More speakers. More field trips to watch people at 

work — field trips in small groups (with parents alon?':;) 
expecially since business places cannot easily handle 
large groups. 

10. ) Have more outside the school speakers demonstrate and 

include in the demonstration children who are inborestod 
in the job. 

11. ) Mini-field trips to the scene of the work — small groups. 
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4. Dogs your school identify and maintain a lint; of droponhnY 
Check one: 

Yes 3 rio 3 Don't know 4 

1. ) But I*m sure they do. 

2. ) Excellent record kept — not sure however hov/ much 

follow-up. 

5.) As far as I knov/ there is no follov/-up. 

4. ) Not in this elementary school. 1-6. 

5. ) Elementary school — no dropouts.. Physically anyway-. 

6. ) No dropouts to 6th grade unless of an unusual nature. 

5» Does your school identify the reason for each dropout? 
Check one: 

Yes No 4 Don't Icnow 4 

1. ) Again, I'm sure they do — thore is a career i/acility 

for dr^ . outSo 

2. ) On original listing, the "reason" is given. Top two are 

transiency and non attendance. 

6. Does your school attempt to identify i^otential dropouts? 
Check one: 

Yes _2_ No Don't know 5 

1. ) Counseling — attempts made to convince student to stay 

excessive "second " chances given. 

2. ) Files kept on each student receiving a misconduct slip. 

Counselors are over With number of kids "out still 

not used enough. 

3. ) Remedial reading ' programs. 

7. What do you perceive to be needn, and what fire your r:u/':~ 
gestions for improving education in your school to rculuco 
dropouts and problems related' thereto? 

1. ) Develop programs to meet their needs. They attend the 

career program — working ^ day jobs to get experience. 

2. ) Parent involvement in vastly important. \Je have the 

courses and the curriculum but the attitude of the tovm 
and most parents is extremely difficult to understand. 
Most don't seem to care. 

5.) Have full time counselors in elementary school. Kc- 
commend immediate counnclin/"; in Jr. high. 
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4. ) ^t^areiital counsel, 

5. ) See |VB above. NotiTy parents t;hat: they arc not to koen 
kids out: of school for any reaaon oxcjopt illness, 

6. ) We need to get rid of compulsory education, 

7. ) We are doing something, P^^irbanks is building a great 
vocational center — h,s, of course, 

8. ) Better relate daily work to general goals, 

9. ) Potential dropouts I think can be spotted qui. to early 
in elementary school. Career education v;ill help but 
there is also a need for va counselor in each school, 

10, ) The needs lie in producing an even more thorough re- 
medial reading program than v/e have at the present time, 

11, ) Ma]ce a school day interesting by providing much in- 

dividualized instruction v/ith a great variety of choices 
for the student. Teachers must make children av/are that 
they "care" and do much to shov/ this in how they teach, 

8, V/hat is the nature and extent (if any)'* of work experience 
or "hands on" experience (in or out of school" which your 
school arranges and coordinates for students? 


1, 
2, 

3. 


r 


7, 


8, 


9. 

10, 
11, 


None, 

High school does this — comrnericial courses, 
Dovmtovm jobs through DECA and VICA, 

Set up actual jobs in the classroom — example sewing, 
cooking, banks, etc. 

Cooking, crafts, sev/ing, sports. 

Good — cooking and baking in classrooms, constructing 
model stores, cities, Letiiing the children do, V/e had 
a cake decorator demonstrate , , , then all students 
tried decorated cakes they baked, etc. 

Plays, intramurals, typing assignments. 

Cafeteria aids in upper grades. Also, older children 
help younger children with reading, arithmetic, etc. 

None, 

No, very little about this. 
None. 
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12..) Only what students are allowed ta do on their small 
group= field trips and in a couple clanses, projocto 
that are carried on right in the school. 

13.) Don't know, 

HO Cafeteria helpers, aides in the room, responsibility 
for chores, completing assignments. 

What do you perceive to be needs (if any, for students in 
your school) pertaining. to "hands on" or other work ex- 
perience (in or outside- of school), and what are your 
suggestions for improving this facet of education? 

1. ) The students should have a chance to get out in the 

community to observe and participate in various types 
of jobs. 

2. ) 7-8th grade — a little young, however soma of our 

older 8th graders ( perhaps those who have failed in 
the past) have shown an interest in custodial work — 
and so they do spend part of the school day helping 
with minor jobs around the school. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 


Q 


10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 


Little or no needs — actual experience in vocation is 
given high priority. 

Need large room or mobile for v;ork areas. Money needed 
for typev/riters, sev/ing machines, cameras, etc. 

Longer school day with extra time used in "doing" 
projects — require facilities and personnel. 

Just more of them to be experienced. 

More field trips and more money for school budget. 

Experience with people in different careers. 

You need a high school teacher for this. 

V/e need to try it. 

Most easily done by willing parents who have small 
groups visit their place of work. 

Don't know at the present but would be interested in 
finding out the needs. 

I quesU on the need to grade 6? 


10. Do you favor giving school credit for work experience out- 
side of the school? 


Yes 11 Wo 2 
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lj Junit^r hic;h students aren't old enough to be hired for 
meaningful work. 

2.) Experience is the best teacher. If a student gets some 
work experience which is directly related to his area 
of study, he should be given credit. 

5.) Better to work outside than goof-off inside. 

4. ) High school credit only. 

5. ) Not at the exclusion of basic instruction. 

6. ) Incentive. 

7. ) They are usually' too young in first grade. 

8. ) I can't imagine not giving credit. 

9. ) I don't l-mow — it would depend on the experience I 

suppose. 

10. ) High School maybe? No opinion. 

11. ) Credit should be given if it can be incorporated into 

some aspect of the classroom curriculum. 

12. ) Schools hopefully in the futrue will be out in the 

community — • especially for junior and senior high. 
The need for skills must be experienced before many 
young people believe they are needed. 

Do you consider it essential that most of your students be 
in your classroom during most or all of you allotted class 
periods in order to absorb the instruction which you pro- 
vide in your classrooms. 

1. ) No, my students should be able to do research in the 

library and in the community on the various projects 
assigned. 

2. ) No, not necessarily. I have a program set up and 

students work at their ovm pace. Many students could 
be involved in other related activities out of the 
classroom — and in most cases — this . would probably 
stimulate even more. 
3%) Yes, economic theory and application are hard to learn 
by independent study. 

4. ) No individualized instruction takes care of this. 

5. ) Yes during basic course times — math, spelling, social 

studies . 
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6.) Not really applicable at 3rd grade level, but I have no 
objections against students being gone from tho room, 
v/hen they can be learning olsev/here. 

53 


7: 


0, 


9- 
10, 

11.: 

12. 
13. 
14. 


Only at times — • if v/e could go out more we would. 
No, 

They should be there most o,f the time. 
No, 

As lon^2; as their time in spent v/orking tov/ards real 
concrete goals and they are disiplining themselves in 
reaching that goal --they need not be in the classroom, 

Klementary school — yes. 

Yes, I consider it to be essential for the primary grades. 

No, we do much individualized and allow some freedom oT 
choice an to when v/ork is completed. The interest of 
child determines most os v;hat Is learned and we strive to 
get that interest, 

12, Should the school arrange for work experiences in which 
the student receives loractical exuerience but receives no 
pay ? 

Yes No 3 

1, ) Many students could be involved in internship programs 

at local businesses which would doubly benefit them, 

2, ) The v/ork experience would be a part of his education — 

and students do not get paid to come to schook, so it 
neod not be necessary to pay them to teach them practical 
experience, 

3. ) V/on't hold student attention — this group is quite 

materialistic, 

4. ) In elementary school. Should receive pay in high r^ohool. 

5. ) Students should receive some pay as incentive. 

6, ) Credit, 

7. ) Sounds good, 

8, ) If the experience is of benefit to both employer and 

student there should be some small compensation to the 
.student, 

9c) I can't express a good opinion, vVhat reaction would 

come if paid? or not paid? If school credit v/as given, 
maybe that would be sufficient. 
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13. 


Do you conf:!idor that teachirig students how to work is 
a donit\n.blo function of your school? 


14. 


Yos _n No 

1 •) 'Uho on]y lasting; skills the schools can ,:;;ive students 
are how to work and how to stiidy, 

Many students need to learn responsibility and if they 
are not taught this at home, school must be the place. 
Teaching them how to work would be eeaching them 
responsibility, 

IMn not bo sure this actually goes on in this district, 

4. ) Part of skill content anyway, 

5. ) Not at elementary level — that should come later — 
they should become av;are at this level, 

6, ) Not applicable — we are more concerned with awareness, 

but hov/ to v/ork would often be part of our career pro- 
gram (in a general way) , 

7, ) Definitely, 

8, ) I v/ould hope that learning to en;joy working at a ,1ob 
would be one of the main points considered, 

9. ) Elementary schools would have to chanr:;c much that is 

being done now. 

Do you have some knov/ledge of the Crireor Kxtension Center 
in the North Star Borough? 


Yes Ji2 No ^ 

15. V/hat are the greatest strengths of the Career Extension 
Center as you preceive it? 

1,) One to one relationships v/ith students and work/otudy 
coordinatl on. 
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2,) riot sure, 
5,) No comnent! 

4.) Students on the streets too much — here some are in 
contact v;ith drug sales during this, 

t;.) It moot.':; the needs of many studontr; v/ho '^o^^^ J'lot 

sucGcod in .the regular hiz-^h school r;! tnat i on (dropouLr 
otc), Thoy also holp studonbs find worko 

r>,) Viovn teachers and fov/cr students. 
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V.) I\(\'^()nrcp unit. 

3. ) Kii thuniasm of their nbudontn for pernonal respbncibility 

in reaching Important goalc, 

9.) I agree with the basic philosophy but — do kids really 
v/ork there or have provided them with a jilace to goof 
around — I don^t know, 

10. ) It is a place where children can go and achieve at their 

own rate, 

11. ) Not enough to comment, 

16, What are the weaknesses and/or problems (if any) which may 
exist in the Career Extension Center? 

1. ) Does not deal with enough students and students have to 

be kicked out of other schools and past 1Sj to get in. 
If our student/teacher ratios were smaller we could do 
things, 

2, ) Not surer 

5.) Students viev; it as an easy out — a panacea, 

4. ) Need recreational area set up or a definite job while 

not in school, 

5. ) Uncertain, ^ 

6. ) It is outside of the existing school' system, 

7. ) No help in lining up speakers in specific careers, 

8. ) V/e are not getting to all the teachers, 

9. ) Weak leadership, 

10, ) Don't knov;, 

11, ) Don't icnov/, 

17, Are you av/are of policies, procedures and/or practicen in 
the Career Extension Center which should be applied to your 
school? 

Yes No ri_ 

1, ) Only partially, 

2, ) Behavioral objectives must be net before proceeding to 

next level, 

18, How much- does your school staff know about probale needs for 
manpower in your comjfnunity? Check one: 
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A great deal 4 Some 5 Not much _2__ 
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19. 


20. 


1., 
2. 

3. ; 

4. : 

5. : 

6. ; 

7. : 


Most of the staff 'has never worked in the community. 
Not sure. 
Don't laiow. 
Don't know. 
On his level. 

Many of our school teachas^have been citizens' of long 
standing in the community. 

Newspaper ads, employment agency advertisements, rumor. 
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Should your schools prepare youth for eventual employment 
in your community? 

Yes No 

1. ) Fairbanks has a very transient population — the students 

should be prepared for employment but there are many 
areas where employment practices would be unacceptable, 

2. ) Although this is a transient community, we must prepare 

them in the event they stay in the communit y, 

3. ) Unemployment is 20 io this is a ^-job disaster area. 

4. ) Fairly stable community and most stay in Fairbanks, 

5. ) Fairly stable community, 

6. ) Secondary: Specific, 

Elementary: General , 

7. ) No factories only temporary T)ipeline work and mining 

still isn^t profitable. 

8. ) There is too much mobility to make employment for one 

area a /joal, 

9. ) Help, 

10, ) Sounds f^ood — but should not be ].imited to it, 

11, ) Or any other community anywhere. 

Should your schooln assume that- youth may be v/orkinj^ some 
day in another community or state? 

Yes _15 No- 0 

1, ) See above, 

2. ) Definitely, Up here, Thi^ is a very transiot community. 
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'jjj Fiack o.r /lob.'i^ in our* ooriiinuni t;,y . 

'I.) Po))ulation chan^o rapi.tlly . 

21. Does your school anoist students \'l')o leave the school (by 
graduating or otherwise) to get located in another school 
or to get employment? 

Yes 3 No 5 


1. ) Partially — they are registered for the next higher 

grade in another school in town, but that is all, 

2. ) Not sure, 

5.) If they have been in a program designed for this or if 
they ask, 

40 N/A 

5. ) N/A 

6. ) State should, 

7. ) Where possible, 

23. Do you see a need for inservice training (in Career Ed- 
ucation) for teachers or other staff? Yes 12 No 0 Don't 

knov/ , Explain: (when, where, for v/hom, ]w whom, v/ith 

or without graduate credit, etc,) A 

1. ) With grad, credit (it provides motivation) for all 

teachers to help develop materials for use in classroom 
and to be supportive « 

2. ) With credit by specialists v/ith training in jr. & sr, 

high schools as part of their qualifications, 

3. ) Required by all v/ith credit, 

4. ) Graduc.te credit as incentive for fill participation. 

Should be taught by an expert v/ho can jrive good.- 
practical information that teachers can use. Should 
also be taught during school year, 

5. ) Ncv/, here all teachers. 

6. ) At our school, for our teo.cherB, by 55omeone who is dimamic 

and knowledgeable teach basic career education concepts 
and guidelines, 

7. ) There has been some already might be continued each 

year on a volunteer basis," Might 'also be better with 
credit earned, 

8. ) I would like to see after school week day workshops 

held at individual schools for all teachers, having 
graduate optional. The person who teaches the course 
O should be a classroom teacher. 
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9.) On a limited basis for elementary teachers with 
graduate credit, 

24. Docs a lack of finances, equipment or materials restrict 
Career Education in your school? 

Yes No 

1. ) Yes and no, depends on subject area and teacher. 

2. ) We have plenty of AV material available to use. 

3. ) This district is one of the tightest I have ever seen, 

4. ) Am tired of bringing equipment from my home, 

5. ) V/ho loiows — it never has been brought up. 

6. ) A mini-mobile lab, more rooms for activities. 
?•) If we wanted, we could do much better. 

8.) Many good materials are needed of a kind that spark the 
interest of children yet do not oversell any career. 

25. Do you have adequate Career education information in your 
school library? 

Yes 5 No 7 


1. 
2. 
5. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 


Book on many career possibilites selection is limited. 
Need a comprehensive film and filmstrip library. 
Books, film strips. 
Developing. 

Need more at third — 4th grade reading level. Most 
material is for Grades 1-2, or 5-6. 

Getting there. 

P.iir. 

Thfcre is a beginning of a collection but it is by no 
means complete. 

More of the filmloops of a greater variety. Tapes 
with loops helpful if easy to use for individuals. 


26. 


Does your school have counselors who have adequate time 
available for career counseling? 


Yes 1 No 14 
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1.) They don't have time to see students for counselinr;, 
let along career counseling, 

2 J 5 counselors = 1900 students. 
■ 3.) l^ill-tiriB qualified counselors in elementary schools, 

4. ) No elementary counselors at elementary levels but needed. 

5. ) Hire more, 

6. ) Wot enough time. 

7#) Needed elementary school counselors - one for each 
school - not for careers directly but to fix early 
problems before they lead to school drop-outs, 

8.) Elementary counselors ^ would 'help, 

21. V/iiat do you see as the greatest strengths in (especially 
Career) education in your school? 


1. 
2, 
3. 
4* 
5, 

6. 
?• 

8, 
9. 

10, 

11. 
12, 


Innovative teachers , 

The Career Education classes for the students. 

They have a good start if they keep going it will be good, 

Eagerness by some teachers, 

Motivation for 3 r's, ^ 

Nil, 

A few persons are devoted and help motivate their 
students, in turn motivating other teachers. 

Wide background of staff, 

One or two enthusiastic classroom teachers who affect 
only their classes. 

Probably a great interest. in the welfare of one's own 
students and all the others etc. Also help and support 
from parents in career education has been excellent. 

None, 

Teachers who help children discover their strengths but 
help correct their weaknesses. 
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28. What do you see as the greatest weaknesses and needs for 
(Career) education in your school? 

1^ Lack of coordination. 

2^ Greatest weakness — probably lack of active participation 
by all the staff members. 

5.) Space, time funds — typical school problems compounded 
by a borough not willing to live up to their financial 
responsibilities . 

4. ) Man in charge of career education needs to be more 

committed. 

5. ) Coordination 

6. ) See Page 2E 

7 0 There is no curriculum guide developed in the district 
and no push from administrators to do so. 

80 Money and curriculum coordination need. 

90 Lack of interest, time for planning, and direction. 

1O0 V/e just need motivated and knowledgeable teachers. 

11 0 \Vhat v/e need are purchased films that we can count on — 
not whatever comes in for preview. 

12. ) There is a weakness at every level, that need's ^guidance 

and explanation, of what career education is ail about. 

13. ) Some way to impress me or any other teacher of how im- 

portant it is that children in elementary school be 
involved in much career education in depth. 
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SECTION TWO: 


PRINCIPAL PERCEPTIONS OP CAREER EDUCATION IN THE BOROUGH* 


All of the principals in the participating schools were asked 
to respond to the instirument (note Appendix) "but written responses 
were received from only 5 in time to record herein. Third-party 
evaluation representatives had opportunity, however, to confer 
personally with all except two, which has given added input to 
this evaluation. The written responses which follow required no 
identification by schools. 


Responses 

1# Note: Some schools have designed curricular and learning 
activities to help students become aware of the "broad world 
of careers and the potential opportunities for future employ- 
ment;. 

A. In this respect, what is your school doing now? 

A lot 2_ Some 3 Very little 0_ Don't know 0 

Comments : 

(1) "We have a detailed plan that will "be implemented 
next year." 

(2) "Emphases "by classroom teachers," 

B. To what extent is Career Awareness content "blended with 
content of social studies, reading, math, English or 
other areas in your school? 

Comments: 

(1) "Certain teachers "bring this idea out in most of 
their su"boects. Others present a minimal amount." ' 

(2) "I believe this is done to a great extent. Field 
trips in these areas often have a career aspect 
which is discussed by classes^ Social studies, 
especially, lends itself to this integration." 

(3) "World of work units: Community helpers - Primary; 
Career exploration - Int.; Self awareness - Int.; 
If I were - Primary." 

(4) "Career Awareness is blended with content areas." 

(5) "Considerable — " 

(6; "Career Education is extremely important to us at 

• However, I, along with our staff feel 

that we are about to 'drown' in Career Ed. programs. 
Plus, I just don't have sufficient time to adequately 
fill out such a lengthy questionnaire. Please do 
not interpret this as a lack of interest, however." 
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Principal Perceptions 


1 0. Are most students in your school now developing an 
awareness to several career clusters? 


Comments J 

(1) "Yes" 

(2) "Particularly the upper grades - hopefully all 
grades will have this awareness next year^" 

(5) "Yes." 

(4) "Yev<3. Availability of good career education 
materials and increased teacher interest con- 
tribute to this." 

(5) "Not most - some. Depends on direction provided 
by classroom teacher," 


D, Are you of the opinion that you personally have enough 
information and knowledge of careers and career clusters 
to plan, manfige and teach Career Awareness to your students? 

Yes 4 No 1 

Comments : 

(1) "I feel I am adequately prepared as the administrator 
of the building; also we have several well qualified 
teachers," 
2) "With materials available," 

5) "But additional information needs to be obtained to 
widen the structure of Career Ed." 


E, What should be done, and what do you need in order to im- 
prove this facet of education in your school? 

Comments : 
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(1) "Workshops, Actual curriculum guides for all 
grade levels, A committment by each teacher to 
present career ed, information to all students," 

(2) "Continued updating of materials - continued 
opportunity for. in-service training in the field 
of career education," 

(5) "More teachers mth better background in Career Ed, 
Inservice Trainiuag, Some release time to organize, 
plan, etc. (1 teaSher 1 day a week)," 

(4) "I would like the teachers from my building who 
have not become actively involved to be offered 
some type of inser^/Uce in field," 

(5) "Additional staff -" 


'Principal Perceptions 


?.0 Note: Individual schools may or may not provide instruction 

designed to make the student aware of his own abilities, likes, 
dislikes, and potential for earning a living and serving society 
in a productive manner: 

A. What is your school now doing? 

^ lot 1 Some 3 A little 1 Nothing Don't know 

Comments : 

(1) "This is probably our weakest field and one which 
we need additional help in*", 

2) "Self awareness - 5th grade." 

3) "Different grade levels emphasize this type of 
instruction. Depends so much on individual teacher." 

B. To what extent are you of the opinion that students in your 
school are developing awareness of their own individual 
abilities, likes, aptitudes, etc., with regard to various 
careers and/or career clusters? 

Comments: 

1) "Minimal awareness - elem. age children." 

2) "Varies from classroom to classroom. Depends also 
on parental support and interest. In comparison 
with several years ago, I would say students are 
developing this awareness." 

3) "Some - 6i7h, Career Exp. activities. Some - 3rd." 

4) "They are being made aware of careers and career 
clusters but enough isn't being done about their 
individual abilities." 

(5) "Considerable." 

G. Have you identified any career clusters which you deem 
most important or of high priority for your school? 

Yes _2^ No 3 

If so, please list: 

(1) "Those that center around our immediate school area, 
towns and borough." 

(2) "Construction, services." 

D. What do you perceive to be needs, and what are your 

suggestions for improving this facet (developing aware- 
ness to self) of education in your school? 

1) "No suggestions." 

2) "Elementary Counselor with Career Ed. background." 
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2« (continued from previous page) 

(3) "Continued ooncentrated effort by those now blending 
career education with curriculum areas and more 
stress placed on classrooms not doing too much." 

(4) "Developing lots of interest areas devoted to 
careers 

3. Concerning the matter of school providing instruction and 
activities (such as field trips, outside speakers, etcO.in 
an effort to broaden the career aspirations of all students: 

A, What does your school do now? 

A lot 2 Some 3 

Comments : 


(1) "F: 

(2) "I 


'Field trips — Career Exp, Outside speaOcers — Career. Exp." 
'Many members of the community are Invited into the 
classroom. Career aspects are emphasized in field 
trips." 

(3) "Many outside speakers and field trips are taken. 
Particularly at the intermediate level," 

B, What do you perceive to be needs, and what are your suggestions 
for improving career aspirations of students in your school? 

Comments: 

(1) "More information for the students so selection can 
be made^" 

(2) "Work with teachers not presently doing too much 
in area." 
'No suggesti ons . " 

'Awareness — complete program K-6#" 


(3) "] 

(4) "i 


4. Does your school Identify and maintain a list of dropouts? 
Yes 0 No 2 Don't know 3 

Comments : 


ill ' 


We don't have any (K-6)." 

N/A in elementary school." 

N/A." ^ 

Not a problem at elementary level," 


5. Does your school identify the reason for each dropout? 
Yes 0 No 2 Don't know 3 

Comments: 


"Not applicable." 

"N/A." 

"N/A." 
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Principal Perceptions 


6. Does your school attempt to identify potential dropouts? 
Yes 3 No 0 Don't know 2 

Comments : 

(1) "Guide and encourage chi!l dren ^to ao.lve problems, 
and make the most cf their abiliby," 

(2) "Special attempt to improve public school relation- 
ship and to build basic skills J' 

(3) "Attitudinal evaluations made, encouragement given 
to students. Positive approach to education 
emphasized," 

7. What do you perceive to be needs, and what are your suggestions 
for improving education in your school to reduce dropouts 

and problems related thereto? 

Comments: 

(1) "Emphasize the positive approach to education." 

(2) "Teach I00/o of pupils to read." 

(3) "N/A." 

8. What is the nature and extent (if any) of work experience 
or "hands on" experience (in or out of school) which your 
school arranges and coordinates for students? 

Comments: * 

(1V "Our work has been praised by the business community." 
(2) "Activities provided in school - cafeteria, library." 
.(3) "None." 

(4) "Some field trips for intermediate students include 
short periods of work experience. Working with 
biologists - bakers' - cooks." 

9. What do you perceive to be needs (if any, for students in 
your school) pertaining to "hands on" or other work experience 
(in or outside of school), and what are your suggestions 

for improving this facet of eduC':f:ition? 

Comments: 
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(1) "Short course experience at various v/ork e.x.oerienco 
has been helpful." 

(2) "None." 

(3) "Contact with career in i.mmediate school area." 

(4) "Equipment, special resources." 


10. Do you favor giving school credit for work experience outside 
of the school? 


Yes 2 No 
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Principal I'orceptions 


10# (continued from previous page) 

(1) ''N/A 

(2) "Not in elementary," 

(3) "Becomes an added incentive." 

11, Do you consider it essential that most of your students 
be in your classroom during most or all of your allotted 
class periods in order to absorb the instruction which 
you provide in your classroom? 

Comments: 
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[I] " 


As a principal — I don't feel this is necessary." 
Yes - I believe elementary pupils need what is being 
offered in the classrooms." 
Primary more than Intermediate." 
Yes." 


12. Should the school arrange for work experience in which the 
student receives practical experience but receives no pay ? 

Yes 1 No 2 


Comments: 


[I] 


"N/A (K-6)." 

"No - except work in the librai-y* cafeteria, etc. 
in the school itself." 
(3) "If a job is done well - pay should be available at 
a reduced rate." 


13. Do you consider that teaching students how to work is a 
desirable function of your school? 

Yes 4 No - 


Comments: 

(1) "Yes, but this is not our purpose." 

14. Do you have some knowledge of the Career Extenaion Center 
in the North Star Borough? 

Yes 5 No 0 


15. What are the greatest strengths of the Career Extension Center 
as you perceive it? 

Comments: 

"Do not feel qualified to a.nswer." 
"Provide an alternative," 
Q (3) "The encouragement for students to continue in education 

— and to become productive citi^eno," 
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Principal Perceptions 


16c What are the weaknesses and/or problems (if any) whicn may 
exivSt in the Career Extension Oenbor? 

Coimnents : 

"Don't know." 

"Difficult to evaluate ohjectively — ." 
"Children have "been quoted as saying: 'I want to 
get kicked out of H.S. so I can go to Career MxtenvSion." 
(4) "Some individuals use it as an 'out' to withdraw from 

any worthy endeavors!! We hear this from H.S. teachers." 

17. Are you aware of policies, procedures and/or practices in 

the Career Extension Center which should he applied to your 
school? 

Yes - No 3 


Comments : 

(l) "Haven't had much contact for the elementary vstudents." 

18. How much does your school staff know ahout prohahly needa 
for manpower in your community? 

A great deal 1 Some 2 Not much 2 

Comments : 

(1) "No emphasis has heen placed on this." 

19. Should your schools prepare youth for eventual employment 
in your community? 

Yes 3 No 1 


Comments : 


(1) "In 

(2) "St 


any corrmiunity - not just ours." 
Students should he prepared." 


20. Should your schools assume that youth may bo viorkxnf^ .some 
day in another community or state? 

Yes 4 No 


Comments : 


Students should he prepared. " 
Mohile population requires this." 


21. Does your school assist students who leave blie school (by 

graduation or otherwise) to get located in another school or 
to get employment. 

ERjC Yes - No 2 
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erincif)ai i ercuptions 


21. (conbinued from proviouo 
Uoimmmtn : 

(1) "Not ;ippl i.onblnj' 
(?) "N/A 

('}) "Not ci|)p'l icab I e." 

12.0 In your opinion should your school assist in placing students 
(in a suitable educationa] situation or on a job) who leave 
school by graduation or otherwise? 

Yes ■ No 1 


Oomrtients : 

(1) "N/A." 

(2) "N/A (K-6)," 

(3) "Not applicable." 

(4) "N/A." 

23 # Do you see a need for inservice training (in Career Educa- 
tion) for teachers or other staff? 

res 5 

Comir.ents : 

(1) "Credit ii? encouraged - staff more willing (the pay 
incentive). By knowDedgable people - in the community. 
Break groups do^/m to like interests (elem., prim., 
inter.) ." 

(2) "Continuous sharing, some credit/some not." 

(3) "But it would aave to be good !" 

(4) "But,- at least for tl-e present, a number of staff 
members are complaining that Career l']d. is all they 
heEir anymore and are being turned off." 

24. Does a lack of finances , equipment or materials restrict 
Career Education in your school? 

Yes 3 No 1 

Comments : 

1) "Some - money, well soent, is always helpful." 

2) "We could always use aore equipment and materials." 

5. Do y'>u havf} adequato Career Education information in your 
school library? 

Yes 3 No 1 

What else do you need? 
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Principal Perceptions 


25 • (coatinued from previous page) 
Corm'ients : 

(1) "Minimal amount of good material available at elem# 
level • Need wide variety of high interest level 
bookfj for students 

(?.) "Building," 

26 • Does^ your school have counselors who have adequate time 
availsible for career coun^^eling? 

Yeo - No 3 
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Comments: 


11] 


Their time is too txiinly spread •" 
Not at elem#" 


?7. What do you see as the greatest strengths in (especially 
Career) Education in your school? 

Comments: \ 


(1) "Variety of approaches used by each teacher in pre- 
senting information to students." 
'Frank McQuigan." 

'Self-awareness and teachers who see the need for 
Career Ed." 


(2) ": 

(3) 


■?8. What do you see as the greatest weaknesses and needs for 
( Career )Eclucation in your school? 

Comments: 

(1) "Lack of direction and leadership at the elementary 
level in career ed. Need for greater training for 
bl^^staff in career ed." . 



SURVEY OF COUNSELOR TIME USE IN THE 
FAIRBAimS NORTH STAR BOROUGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Mote: This was a brief and somewhat incomplete diary of time 
use by only about two-thirds of the counselors in the 
Uintrlct. Because the study was at best only a very 
general ?3amplihg covering only a lO-day period which 
caanot be presumed to be typical for the year, the 
conclusions which may be drawn are limited. However, 
the summary of results may suggest some interesting 
trends^ and quite possibly may be accurate in pointing 
out directions and generalities. The inferences drawn 
may or may not be applicable to any one counselor 
because again there are obvious wide differences among 
counselors, and the manner in which their time is al- 
located, (the period of time was 10 days in Spring 1973) 


Following is a 3ummary of the tabulations reported. Part One 
::ummarizefi how counselor time was reported according to the 
type of person with whom the counselor was working, and Part 
'•''wo summarizes the type of activity concerned. 


PART ONE 


Percentage of time 

Working with students . • . 4-3 

Working with teachers 14- 

Working with school administrators 7 

Working with other counselors • • • . 9 

Working with parents • 5 

Working with community people 3 

Working with other than those listed above. 4 

Working alone , 15 


PART TWO 

Description of Activity Percentage of time 

1. Mechanics of scheduling students 5.05 

Disciplinary matters. 3.37 

3. Student personal problems other than those concerned 

with career guidance & counseling per se. 18.13 

4. Career guidance & counseling per se • . > 10.25 

5. Placement ' 7.01 

6. Curricular content 5.34- 

7. Instructional materials 9 #31 

8. Inservica training for staff <..... 13»27 

9. Professional self-improvement # 14.00 

10. Preparing reports 4#51 

11. Miscellaneous clerical type duties 9.76 


7i 


Cornrnen \:s and Quon t; Lour. J'or I) i. r.cu.".'vi n\\ 


1. 'LMio acl.ivity "Ncchar.ico o f g ^Jhedulin/; ;)tu( " i)ri';an.!al) l..v 
.i.G ty deal "or thin uimo of yca>', anc; v;ou.i joiir.uinc more 
time a I; other periocln. 

P. Does "''areor /-^uiclancn and eo:mselin.r:" (item /r4y 10.^-?5?i) merit 
more tirno Lrom the . eo) mselor? It v/ould seen to demand mueh 
more, '^xi.^ceirilly ij.' tiie job Is to fr,et done. j 

:*;. V.nat a^'tivit;' eould b' deerep.ned to provide more eounselor ' 
time t») be d^?voted to career eounselinr-? 

4. Tn ParL Ono on tl-.e . fjr-^cedir;^ P^J<^> i"t v/ill be noted that time 
\;Lth t(*acllerr: is Is that adequate? Should not counselors 
r:'.)end ronsidr^rably more time v/ith teacners — helping them 

t3 do vho ;job of career counseling? 

ALgo on the preceding' page, Part One, item ir6 — it is noted 
f.iat tirae v/ith commAinity people ife IJ/o. Is this a realistic 
indication of time actually spent in this manner? Probably 
career L;ounselin.n: v/ill not be accomplished unless counselors 
snend r-'uch more time with commuiiity representatives. 

C'. !\ ^ ono notos items #2 and #S in Part One and Part Two resi)ectively , 
r> 1 th.e precef ing page — thi:; su;"gests the need for counselors 
Id spe- d muc more tine v^^ith teachers. 

7. 'i*^ache;3 a;d * ounr. :?lor: need -o urulergo Joint, inservice to: 

A. J3er ome f; miliar v/:' th cur *ent ohilor.oohy , prii"i-.:ipl-,^s 
an*, laeth'. ds ia cai'eer ed cation. 

Id' ntii'y role;^ anu reru^o sibilitie:: desirable for 
various :;uaff in the sch-uol v/ho should oe devoting 
time to caree?: counselin.r . 

C. Identify v/hat is already being done by v;hom v;ith 
regard to career counGelin.C'; (both activities, and 
course content), and v/hat should be done, and by v/hom. 

\j. Pormulato plan of action to improve career counseling 
for the 1979-74 school year. 

5. Is there a v/ritten .job description or statement of responsi- 
bilities for each counselor? Is this desirable? If there is 

not time to do all — to v/hat e::.tent are priorities systemstically 
determined? V/ho does v/hat ar-d v/ho should? 

0. Ir: it roaliswic to assumie the t career counsrling js ci-rrently 
v«'ry ir-adequate at somo gradi ].evels? 

10. 0£in the counr;3lor:: and other:, agree upon desirable inservlce? 
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1. Oounsolor '\'iv\c Aot.nn.ll.v o[-v^nt. './orMclir^; v/i l-h 5jlnidentn: 

1. 1 ioolMn.li i cr. ot! r.ciiociiii i i- \ irdi.vldvial otaidcntn. . . ^y;''> 

i)lr.ci;)lirKU\y riiabto.rp, 

.Jtudeiit; pev.sonai prohleihs not specifically 

concer'nec'l v/ith career "uidance (f> counseling . . f;4.;;i 

4. Career guidance ?c connoeling per 3e .*••... ]7'fo 

5. i'lacement # . . 

6. Ourri cellar content yfo 

7. Instructional rnaretialo . • y/o 

0. Anservice trainin,^ for staff . . • O/i 

9. Professional self-improvement 1/j 

10. Preparing reports 2'/o 

1 1 • Miscellaneous "-y/o 


0 


1 00';o 

11". Coun::elor 'IJime Actually Ap ^nt working.': v/it;i Teacaers: 

'1. Mechanics of sciiedulin ; individual students . . ^0fo 

2. Disciplinary matters 5% 

3. Student p ersonal probloms not specifically 
concerned with career guidance & counseling . . 25^ 

4. Career guidance and counseling^ per se ^8fo 

5. Placement 2fo 

6. Curricular content . . = Sfo 

7. Instructional materials .... 5^ 

8. Inservice training for staff 1l9b 

9. Prof essional self-improvement 99^ 

10. Ireparing reports • . ^ 2')h 

11. Miscellaneous clerical type duties . ^fo 

12. Committee meetings, Parent-Teacher conferences . 6?^ 

100^/i 

ijl. Counselor Time Actually Spent V/orking v/ith 
School Administrators . 


1. I-:echanics of schedulinf individual students . . 49^ 

2. Disciplinary matters 4^ 

5. Student personal problems not specifically 
concerned v;ith career guidance & osounseling . . 

4. Career guidance & counseling per de ...... 2?^ 

3. Placement ' . . . 2^ 

6. Curricular content 79^ 

7. Instructional materials 34^ 

8. Inservice training for staff ^9^o 

9. Professional seld-improvement 14^i 

10. Preparing reports 6<>>i 

11. Miscellaneous O^/o 


1 0OVo 
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1. i'lecliaivics of GciieduliMf;' individual iaiden I;?'. . • UV'^ 

2. DiGciolinary matters ; 1'.-' 

3. Student personal problems not spediflcall:^' 
concerned v/ith career guidance Sc counselin;-!; • . 4'/^ 

4. Career guidance & counseling per se . . • . ^ . 8fo 

5. Placement 5/^ 

6. Curricular content 26'/o 

7. Instructional materials , 2.5'% 

8. Inservice training . • . 26% 

9. Professional self-improvement • • • • 23/^ 

10. Preparing reports &/o 

11, Miscellaneous clerical type duties 1?^ 

1 00% 

1. Mechanics of scheduling individual students . • 19/^ 

2. Disciplinary matters 6'/o 

3. Student personal problems not specifically 
concerned with career guidance & counseling . • 38% 

4. Career guidance ft counseling per se Q% 

5. Placement 0%o 

6. Curricular content 0% 

7. Instructional materials 0%o 

8. Inservice training for staff • Ofo 

9. Professional self-improvement r • • 0% 

10. Preparing reports 0% 

11. Miscellaneous clerical type duties 29%> 


^oo% 

Counselor Time Actually Spent Working with Community Peopl 

1. Mechanics of scheduling individual students . • 0%> 

2, Disciplinary matters ; 0% 

5. Student personal problems not specifically 

concerned with career gu^iance & counseling • • 20% 

4. Career guidance & counseling per se 3%> 

5. Placemant 145^ 

6. Curricular content • • • 0?^ 

7. Instructional materials • . • . 0%> 

6. Inservice training for staff \ . . • ^8%> 

9. Professional self-improvement • 15?^ 

10. Preparing reports 10?^ 

11. Miscellaneous clerical type reports 0%> 

12. Working on field trips 20^ 


100?^ 
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VII. Counnoior Time Actually Apent Working wilh Individuals 
or irroup« Not Listed Above: 


1. Mechanics of scheduling individual sbudonts • • • O^i 

2. Disciplinary matters (>i> 

3. Student perisonal problems not specifically 
concerned with career guidance & counseling • • • 

4. Career guidance & counseling per se 27^ 

5. Placement ^2io 

6. Curricular content O9S 

7. Instructional meterials . . 0 35^ 

8. Inservice training for staff 2^io 

9. Professional self -improvement 27?^ 

10, Preparing reports • • • • O9S 

11, Miscellaneous clerical type duties OgS 


100?S 

V}II. Counselor Time Actually spent Working Alone: 

1 . Mechanics of scheduling individual students • • • O^fo 

2. Disciplinary matters 0% 

3. Student personal problems not specifically 
concerned with career guidance & counseling ... Qio 

4. Career guidance & counseling per te 1?6 

5. Placement 0% 

6. Curricular content ^ . . . 3/^ 

7. Instructional materials . ^ 29?^ 

8. Inservice training -:f or staff 49^ 

9. Professional self-improvement 245^ 

10/ Preparing reports 99J 

11. Miscellameous clerical type duties 19^ 

12. V/orking on field trips/ writing letters 

re: tramscripts 209^ 


100?S 

Comment : T^e group of all the counselors and some teachers at 
each grade level should review the above findings, and develop 
a consensus concerning the indications which are realistic and 
porbably true - as well as to develop consensus upon inadequacies 
and/or false indications. The objective should be to discuss 
just how counselors are spending their work days, to identify 
activities which merit high priority, to identify activities 
which are low priority, to identify desirable changes in counselor 
time use, amd finally to discuss strategy for accomplishing chamge. 

Counselor numbers, role and responsibility are of keen importance 
to the development and success of Career Education - whi^:5h de- 
notes in turn the vital bearing of time-use. In all probability 
the situation merits a longer" more in-depth sophisticated study 
and plan for improving coxmselor roles and responsibilities. 
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Section Four: Career Education 
Achievement At The Fifth Grade Level 
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A. PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 
(1) Pre-Test 


Number of 

Name Grade Level Questionnaires 

Adler 5 7 

Bamette 5 78 

Denall 5 79 

Hxinter 5 74 

Joy 5 72 

Nordale 5 93 

North Pole 5 96 

Salcha 5 1 2 

Two Rivers 5 5 

University Park 5 109 

Main 8 

North Pole -8 92 

Ryan 8 258 

Lathrop 1 2 285 


<5 


TT 


A. PARITICIPAIDING SCHOOLS 
(2) Post-teat 

/ 

Orade Lerel 


Number of 
Questionnaires 


Bamette 
Senall 
Htmter 
Joy 

Nordale 
Uorth Pole 
University Park 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


31 
25 
21 
25 
23 
23 
25 


Main 
Ryeui 


8 
8 


53 
43 


Lathrop 


12 


66 
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Tabulations For Questions 1-25 
5th Grade 


»t»tlon If 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Question # 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


# Yes 
4 

6 
0 
3 
6 
3 
2 
3 
3 
7 
5 
7 
3 
5 
2 


A 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
5 
3 


ABLER 

# No 
3 
1 

7 
4 
1 
3 
5 
4 
4 
0 
2 
0 
4 
2 
5 

B 
2 
0 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
0 
0 
4 


0 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 

1 
6 
1 
0 


D 
2 
3 
1 
7 
1 


£ 


0 


0 
0 


0 
2 
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TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES 


7 

79 


3th Grrade 
BARNETTE 
Queatlon # # Yea # No 
1 54 24 

'2 63 15 

3 23 54 

4 15 63 

5 72 5 

6 47 3t 

7 22 56 

8 50 28 

9 11 67 

10 69 8 

11 52 26 

12 75 2 

13 34 44 

14 73 5 

15 31 45 
Question # ABO 

16 23 19 28 

17 4 9 24 
• 18 21 21 33 

19 37 12 7 

20 36 26 14 

21 21 57 

22 9 29 38 

23 11 24 58 

24 37 5 '11 

25 60 57 2 

O fOflL QUESTIONNAIRES - 78 
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ij th Grade 


DENALI 

Qtteatlon # # Yes # No 

1 43 36 

2 61 18 

3 21 58 

4 5 ' 74 

5 • 69 7 

6 38 26 

7 16 61 

8 42 36 

9 12 65 

10 68 9 

11 46 31 

12 73 5 

13 35 42 

14 ' 74 4 

15 24 52 
Question # A B 

16 19 35 

17 7 13 

18 15 8 

19 44 8 

20 28 30 

21 15 63 

22 14 34 

23 16 21 

24 44 1 

25 58 60 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES - 79 

ERIC 81 


ODE 

18 4 

14 44 

25 38 0 

7 79 

6 15 

29 
67 

5 22 3 

1 6 46 


Question # # Yea 

1 45 

2 44 
5 14 
4 

5 65 

6 38 

7 12 

8 30 

9 20 

10 66 

11 46 

12 65 

13 41 

14 71 

15 30 
Question # A 

16 19 

17 3 

18 23 

19 38 

20 31 

21 26 

22 14 

23 29 

24 47 

25 54 


5th Grade 
HUNTER 

# No 


29 
30 

59 
62 

7 
29 
61 
44 
52 

8 
28 
. 7 
33 

3 
41 


E 
13 
17 
14 

6 
25 
49 
39 
24 

5 
55 


C 
31 
17 
21 

7 

10 

19 
48 

13 
2 


D 

6 

37 
31 
74 
7 


£ 


16 
7 


5 
48 


ERIC 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES =74 


8? 


5 th Grrade 
JOY 


Queatlon # # Yea No 

1 54 18 

2 50 22 
5 19 55 

4 15 57 

5 60 12 

6 40 52 

7 17 55 

8 32 40 

9 13 58 

10 58 14 

11 48 24 

12 70 2 

13 40 31 

14 65 7 

15 25 46 
Queatlon # ABC 

16 21 32 13 

17 12 11 11 

18 16 10 29 

19 30 6 12 

20 36 23 9 

21 18 54 

22 13 39 16 

23 17 15 58 

24 36 3 11 

25 50 50 1 

O TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES » 72 
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5th Grade 
NORDALE 


0 u e n [\ i n n 

If 

if 


It u 


1 
1 




f 


9 
c 






-A 



P1 

f ^ 


A 




ft7 






o 


\j 



AQ 

A1 


7 



1 A 

7Q 


H 
t/ 




A9 


Q 




OvJ 


10 



O 1 

1 1 


1 1 

1 1 




AO 





QO 

p 








1 A 



o f 



1 K 




A7 



w 

A 

A, 




1 A 


1 Q 


A 1 

9 A 
^4 



1 n 
1 u 


1 1 

1 O 

1 O 


1 u 


c 
5 

1 4 

1 Q 




1 J 

1 n 





A7 

p 
o 

^ 1 




71 


22 


12 


41 

40 

23 


15 


27 

72 

24 


40 


3 

7 

25 


75 


78 

3 


O TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES = 93 
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0) 
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0) 
09 

E 
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PC 


ERIC " 


r 



QutdtiOB # 


Yea 

1 


63 

2 


69 

5 


21 

4 


9 

5 


92 

6 


63 

7 


11 

8 


58 

9 


10 

10 


76 

11 


66 

12 


90 

15 


49 

14 


93 

✓ ✓ 

15 


25 

Question # 

▲ 


16 

23 


17 

10 


18 

22 


19 

45 


20 

44 


21 

3t 


22 

16 


23 

34 


24 

56 


25 

82 


lOTlL QUESTIONNAIRES 


ERIC 


[ FOIiB 

£10 
33 
27 
75 
87 
4 
32 
85 
38 
82 
18 
28 
5 

45 

2 
70 


BODE 

22 37 11 

27 18 38 

18 31 49 1 

14 12 96 

30 9 9 

62 

47 30 

36 65 

0 14 24 9 

84 6 12 70' 

96 


85 


Queatton # 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 

Question # 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


1 
4 
0 
4 
3 
5 
3 
5 
5 
11 


iJ.es 
6 
7 
3 
1 

12 

7 
4 

10 
2 

8 
7 
12 

9 
11 
3 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES 
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5th Grade 
SALCHA 

Oo 

6 

5 

9 
11 

0 

5 

8 

2 
10 

4 

5 

0 

3 

1 

9 

B 
4 
4 

0 
1 
7 
7 
6 
6 
0 
9 

' 12 
86 


G 
6 
0 
2 
2 
1 

3 

10 
0 
0 


L 
1 
4 

10 
12 
1 


£ 


5 
1 


2 
4 


Question # 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

QueBtlon # 


if Yes 
5 
2 
1 
0 
4 
4 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
5 
1 
5 
3 


16 

1 

17 

0 

18 

0 

19 

2 

20 

1 

21 

2 

22 

1 

23 

3 

24 

2 

25 

5 


5th Grade 
TWO RIVERS 

£10 
0 
3 
4 
5 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
2 
1 
0 
4 
0 
2 

B 
2 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
3 

4 
0 
5 


0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 

1 
4 

2 
0 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES 
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5th Grade 
UNIVERSITY PARK 





1 


4 1 

2 





f 5 

A 

*T 

1 P 

OR 


an 

14 

w 

AA 

40 

7 
f 


QQ 
00 

Q 

0 1 

>l A 

44 

Q 


OU 


QA 

i 0 

1 1 

1 f 


A 

4^ 


i no 

f 

13 

49 

59 

14 

101 

5 

15 

32 

53 


Question # A B 






16 

19 

34 

34 

17 

7 

21 

16 

18 

15 

22 

32 

19 

42 

10 

15 

20 

44 

46 

9 

21 

31 

78 


22 

8 

61 

34 

23 

13 

26 

79 

24 

56 

6 

14 

25 

83 

71 

1 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES = 109 

88 


5th Grade 


B.2. Composite Response Totals to Questions #1 - #25, 

With Comments 

1 . Do y.ou know what you want to do when you graduate from high school? 

Yes 397 
No 227 

Comment: Not unreasonable for 5th graders. 

2. Do you have to go to college to get a good job? 

Yes 430 

No 192 

Comment: This may indicate an over-emphasis on college by parents 
or teachers. 

3. Do you know what a community college is? 

Yes 158 
No 474 

Comment: No comment. 

4. Do you work any hours you want to in a job? 

Yes 77 
No 545 

Comment: Good awareness. 

5. Could an employment agency help you get a job? 

Yes 555 
No 57 

Comment: Good awareness. 

6. Do you have to have a social security number to get a job? 

Yes 333 
No 258 

Comment: Question needs refining. 
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5th grade 


7. Do you know how to get a social security numher? 

Yes 114 
No 502 

Comment: Perhaps some instruction is needed. 


8. Do you know what a job interview is? 

Yes 341 
No 279 

Comment: Does career awareness cover this? 


9. Should you take a friend with you on a job interview? 

Yes 105 
No 502 

Comment: Good percentage for 5th graders. 


10. Do you think you should start saving money now if you want to go 
to school when you graduate from high school? 

Yes 530 
No 86 

Comment: Perceptive. 


11. If you wanted to find a job, do you know where to look? 

Yes 392 
No 228 

Comment: Fairly low awareness. 

12. Would it be a good idea to visit someone who doois the kind of 
work you wajit to do? 

Yes 589 
No 30 

Comment: Self-explanatory. 


13. Do you ever go on field trips to find out about different kinds 
of jobs? 

Yes 316 
No 303 

O .Comment: Is there a reason for the discrepancy? 

ERjC 


5th grade 


14. Is it Important to go to work every day you are supposed to? 

Yes 585 
No 35 

Corament: Question needs refining. 


15. Is a hobby the same thing as an occupation? 

Yes 213 
No 370 

Comment: Could be. 


16. Where would it be best to learn how to be a plumber? 

A. At a university 146 

B. At a trade school 204 ^ 

C. At a business school196 

D. Elsewhere 60 

Comment: Some confusion on difference bet^feen trade & business school 


17. If you had a job that started at 9:00 A.M. what is the best time 
to be there? 

A. 9:15 A.M. 59 

B. 9:00 A.y. 113 

C. 8:50 A.M^. 119 

D. 8:45 A.M. 329 

Comment: Awareness of punctuality. 


18. During a job interview what should you ask about? 


A. 

The hours you would have 

to work 125 

B. 

What your salary will be 

100 

C. 

Your job duties 

190 

D. 

All of the above 

335 

E. 

None of the above 

6 


Comment: Some discrepancy with responses to #8. 


19. Who or what has helped you the most in deciding what jo^ yo^ might 
like to do? 

A. Your parents 279 C. A book you read 73 

B. Your ^>eacher 72 D. Your hobbies 625 

^"^omment: Self-interests are important in choosing career. 


5th grade 


20. Would you rathei^ work with: 

A. Animals 259 

B. People 240 

C. Inajrxlmate objects 68 

D. Ideas 58 

Comment : Self-explanatory. 


21^ Which is more important: 

A. Earn money 176 

B. Be happy working446 

Comment: Refreshing answer - 5th graders are obviously past 
"Consciousness One." 


22. When should you start looking for a summer job? 

A. July 92 

B. May 302 

C. January 211 

Comment: Probably true with today's job market situation. 


23. If you worked during the summer, what did you do with the money? 

A. Bought school clothes 145 

B. Bought something I really wanted 183 

C. Put money into a savings account 467 

Comment: Delayed gratification seems to exert much influence. 


24. Who might help you get a job? 

A. Your parents 328 

B. Your teacher 23 

C. A friend 78 

D. All of the above177 

E. Others 61 

Comment: all sound reasonable. 


25. Which job or jobs may mean life or death to people in your community? 

A. Fireman 481 D. Store clerk 64 

B. Policeman 473 E. Doctor 338 

C. Barber 16 

Comment: Knowledge of vital services evident. 


C.1. 5th GRADE 


COMPUTER TABULATED RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS #1 - #25 

BY INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 
(Post-test) 
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5th Grade 
BARNETiE 


Quesi»ion 

f 

r ^0 


1 

20 

11 


2 

22 

9 


3 

6 

25 


4 

3 

27 


5 

27 

3 


6 

15 

10 


7 

8 

22 


8 

20 

10 
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10 

28 
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11 

18 

13 


-1 o 

1 
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Question # 

A 

B 

0 

16 

6 

11 

8 

17 

3 

4 

7 

18 

7 

5 

12 

19 

16 

5 

2 

20 

16 

12 

2 

21 

7 

24 


22 

0 

19 

12 

25 

12 

11 

24 

24 

10 

2 

6 

25 

24 

22 

0 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES = 31 
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5th Grade 
DENALI 


Question # 


Ij: No 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Question # 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

. 

25 


10 

19 
11 = 
1 

23 
17 

5 
15 

4 
23 
17 
25 
14 
22 

8 


6 
2 
1 

13 
12 
0 
2 
8 
8 
21 


B 

6 
5 
2 
3 
6 
23 
16 
11 
1 

22 


15 
6 

14 
24 

2 
8 
20 
10 
21 
2 
8 
0 
11 
5 

17 


9 
4 
2 
2 
2 

6 
24 
2 
2 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES = 25 
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5th Grade 
HUNTER 


Question # # Yes # No 

1 13 8 

2 17 4 

3 3 ■ 18 

4 5 16 

5 18 ■ 2 
G 12 8 

7 4 17 

8 12 9 

9 4 . 14 

10 19 2 

11 15 6 

12 19 Z 

13 12 9 

14 20 1 

15 5 ' 12 

Question # ^22 

16 4 8 9 

17 2 3 4 

18 6 4 12 

19 15 1 2 

20 9 8 4 

21 4 19 

22 4 9 6 

23 9 6 16 

24 16 3 3 

25 18 15 0 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES - 21 
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5th Grade 
JOY 


Question # # Yea _ # No 

1 14 11 

2 19 6 

3 6 19 

4 3 22 

5 24 1 

6 17 8 

7 8 17 

8 17 8 

9 4 21 

10 19 ^6 

11 19 6 

12 24 1 . 

13 14 11 

14 24 1 

15 8 17 

Question # A S £ £ £ 

16 3 17 4 3 -- 

17 0 0 4 21 — 

18 4 4 4 24 0 

19 11 4 3 25 

20 9 8 4 4 — 

21 3 23 

22 2 20 3 

23 9 16 19 

24 7 2 5 15 4 

25 23 25 1 4 15 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES =25 
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5th Grade 
NORDALE 


Question # # Yes 

1 18 

2 18 

3 J 4 

4 4 

5 21 

6 14 

7 2 

8 ^ 14 

9 6 

10 18 

11 14 

12 21 

13 10 

14 20 

15 11 

Question # ^ 

16 5 

17 2 

18 6 

19 11 

20 13 

21 6 

22 0 

23 6 

24 5 

25 16 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES = 23 


£jio 

4 

4 
18 
17 
. 1 

6 
19 

7 
13 

4 

8 

1 

12 
2 
8 


BODE 

5 10 4 — 
2 8 12 

6 6 15 2 
6 2 23 — 
6 2 1 — 

17 

16 6 

8 16 

2 2 13 2 

18 0 1 10 
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5th Grade 

NORTH POLE 


Question # # Yes 

1 14 

2 9 

3 15 

4 2 

5 23 

6 19 

7 13 

8 22 

9 0 

10 20 

11 20 

12 23 

13 12 

14 22 

15 12 

-Question # A 

16 1 

17 0 

18 8 

19 7 

20 6 

21 7 

22 2 

23 3 

24 10 

25 19 


9 

14 
8 

21 
0 
3 

10 
1 

23 
3 
3 

0 

11 
1 

11 


B 2 2 £ 

13 9 1 

9 2 12 

7 9 17 0 

2 3 23 — 

9 4 3 — 

18 

15 8 

9 16 

1 7 5 !5 

20 0 3 18 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES =23 

ERIC 


5th Grade 
UNIVERSITY PARK 


Question # # Yea # No 

1 16 9 

2 13 12 

3 9 16 

4 4 20 

5 22 3 

6 21 3 

7 4 21 

8 15 10 

9 4 21 

10 20 5 

11 19 6 

12 24 1 

13 11 14 

14 24 1 

15 ' 5 18 

Question # ABC 


16 

1 

13 

8 

17 

1 

8 

3 

18 

5 

3 

8 

19 

10 

0 

6 

20 

10 

8 

3 

21 

5 

19 


22 

1 

19 

6 

23 

3 

7 

21 

24 

15 

3 

4 

25 

22 

24 

1 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES =25 
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0.2. 5th Grade 
Pre- and Post-test Comparison 
of Composite Responses to Questions #1 - #25 

With Comments 

1 • Do you know what you want to do when you graduate from high 
school? 

Pre-test ?ost-test 

Yes 60%^ Yes 6]% 

No 39 Fo 59 

Comment: No significant differences. No conclusion indicated, 

2. Do you have to go to college to get a good job? 

Yes 68 Yes 68 

No 31 No 31 

Comment: Merits class discussion to help crystallize student 
thinking. 

3# Do you know what a community college is? 

Yes 25 Yes 31 

No 74 No 68 

Comment: No comment. 

4# Do you work any hours you want to in a job? 

Yes 12 Yes 13 

No 87 No 85 

Comment: Question accomplished little. 

5# Could an employment agency help you get a job? 

Yes 89 Yes 91 

No 9 No 7 

Comment: V/hy the "No" answers? 

6. Do you have to have a social security number to get a job? 

Yes 53 Yes 66 

No 41 No 27 

Comment: Is this a good question? 

O ^ 

poTr".! ■ numbers are percentages. See Appendix for responses in terras 
bJmi^ of numbers of students. 
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7. Ho you know how to Ret a vsoola'l. security number? 

Pre^^teat L-^oh t-tegt 

Yes 18/o^- Yes 25^)o 

No 80 No 73 

Comment: Should they? 

8. Do you know what a job interview is? 

Yes 55 Yes 67 

No 45 No 32 

Comment: If this question reflects a desirable student outcome, 
at this grade level, more improvement should be sought. 

9# Should you take a friend with you on a job interview? 

Yes 17 Yes 16 

No 81 No 80 

Comment: Why the "Yes" answers? 

10. Do you think you should start saving money now if you want 
to go to school when you graduate from high school? 

Yes 85 Yes 85 

No 14 No 14 

Comment: Probably a leading question. 

11. If you wanted to find a job, do you knov/ where to look? 

Yes 63 Yes 71 

No 36 No 29 

Comment: Question needs re~phrasing or deletion. 

12. Would it be a good idea to visit someone who does the kind 
of work you want to do? 

Yes 94 Yes 95 

No 5 No 4 ' ' 

Comment: No significance. 


*Ail numbers are percentages. See Appendix for responses in terms 
of numbers of students. 
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ERIC 


1'5. .Do you ever fio on field bripn to find out ahoub different 
kinds of ;]ohi3? 


Pre-test 

Yes 51^^- 
Wo 48 


Poat-twat 

Yes 51i/o 
No 48 


Coniment: Not in itself indicative. 


14. Is it important to go to work every day you are supposed to? 


Yes 94 

Wo 6 


Yes 92 
No 7 


Comment: Not a good question. Eliminate or rephrase. 


15. Ir. a hobby the same thing as an occupation? 


Yes 34 
No 59 


Yes 34 
No 58 


Comment: Eliminate or change. 


16. 'ffheve would it be best to learn how to be a plumber? 


University 24 

Trade school 33 

Business school 32 

Elsewhere 10 


University 15 

Trade school 42 

Business school 33 

Elsewhere 10 


Comment: Discussion in class is warranted. 


17. If you had a job that started at 9:00 A., yi. , what is the 
best time to be there? 


18, 


ERIC 


9:15 A.;^. 
9:00 A.M. 
8:30 A.M. 
8:45 A.M. 


10 
18 
19 
53 


9:15 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
8:30 A.M. 
8:45 A.M. 


5 
18 
18 
59 


Comment: Reflects some (53 - 59'^) good student thought, and 
merits class discussion. 

iniring a job interview what should you ask about? 

Pre Po:;t 

The hours you would have to work 15 16 

V(hat your salary v/ill be I3 I3 

Your job duties 25 23 

All 0 f the above 44 47 

None of the above 1 1 

Comment: Deserves class discussion. 
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19. 


Who or what has helped you the moat in deciding what job 
you might like to do? 


Pre-test Post-test 

Your parent 53 27^'^ Your parents 28% 

Your teacher 6 Your teacher 7 

A book you read 7 A book you read 7 

Your hobbies 60 Your hobbies 58 

Comment: Good for class discussion. 

20. Would you reither work with: 

Animals 41 Animals 44 

People 38 People 34 

Inanimate objectsU Inanimate objects 13 

Ideas 9 Ideas 9 

Comment: What is the relationship of this to curriculum? 

21. Which is more important: 

Earn money 28 Earn money 18 

Be happy working 72 Be happy working 82 

Comment: G-ood for clas^ review and debate. 

22. When should you start looking for a summer job? 

July 1 5 July 6 

May 50 May 67 

January 35 January 27 

Comment: Good for class review. 

23 • If you worked during the summer, what did you do with tho monny? 

Bought school clothes 18 18 

Bought something I really wanted 23 27 

Put the money into a savings account 59 55 

Comment: Merits discussion and analysis by class. 

24. Wlio might help you get a job? 

Pre-test Post-test 

Your parents 49 Your narents 36 

Your teacher 3 Your teacher 7 

A friend 12 A friond 15 

All above 27 All above 33 

Others 9 Others 9 

^ Comment: Review in class (discussion). 
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25 • Which Job or Joba may mean life or death to people in 
your community? 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


Fireman 

35%-^ 

Fireman 

35% 

Policeman 

34 

Policeman 

35 

Barber 

1 

Barber 

1 

Store clerk 

5 

Store clerk 

4 

l)octor 

24 

Doctor 

25 


Comment: Pros and cons should be identified and discussed in cl 


*A11 numbers are percentages. See Appendix for responses in terms 
^ of numbers of students, 
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:D. 5th GRADE 


NARRATIVE RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS #26 - #31 BY INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 

(Pre-Test) 


ERIC 


l^lh Grades 


ADLER 


(Note: In this section each question will be followed by: 
response and frequency of response,) 


26. List three jobs, away from your home, you could do if you 
wanted to earn some money* 


Waah dishei3 5 

Babysit 2 

Clean house 2 
Cook for grandpare;nrts 1 

Fireman 1 

Doctor 1 

Architect 1 


Build houses 
Bar tender 
Teacher 
Policeman 
Pilot 

Shine shoes 


27* Can you think of any oobs you can do withotit knowing how to 

read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down two of the 
jobs. 


Washing dishes 3 
Babysit 1 
Parmer 1 
Maid 1 


Vacuuming 1 
Putting books away 1 
Shining shoes 1 


28. Write down two jobs in your comnunity which you think are 
not important- Tell why you think they are not important, 


Cleaning houses: not necessary 
Cook: not necessary/do your own 
Mowing lawns: not very much grass 
Gas station:' don^t like gasoline 
Teachers: they hit kids 
Babysitters I; they*re mean 
Washing dishes; low pay 
Firecrackers : dangerous 
Farming: ground ia frozen 


2 
2 


29. List the businesses or places in your community you would 
like to visit to better understand the jobs they have. 


ERLC 


Policeman 
Meat store 
Bank 
Teacher 
Pilot 
Toy store 
Post office 
Clothing store 
Air Force 
Plumber 


Carpenter 

Telephone Co, 

Power Plant 

Doctor 

Architect 

Electrician 

Newapaper 

Hospital 

Secretary 

Gas station 
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Adler - continued 


30, Write down two Jobs in your coifLmuaity which you think are 

important. Tell why you think they are important, 

Policemaui: serve your country, save people 2 

Post Office: need mail 1 

Clothing store: need to buy clothes 1 

Teacher: to learn 1 

Air Force: like to fly 1 

Apartment owner: makes money 1 

Store clerk: meets many people 1 

Bar tender: can help my dad 1 

Baby sitter: good responsibility 1 

Doctor : save lives 1 

Gas station: need gas for cars 1 

Airlines: so people can travel 1 


51 • At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
upon a career? 

Elementary 0 
Junior High 1 
Senior High 2 
Community college 1 
UniTersity 3 


ERIC 
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^^th Grade 


BARNETTE 


26. List three jobs, away from your home, you could do if you 
wanted to earn some money. 


Paper boy 16 
Sales clerk 15 
Secretary 1 2 

Waitress 10 
Teacher 10 
Nurse 10 
Doctor 10 
Babysitter 9 
Store helper 9 
Sell candy 7 
Clean up a bar 6 
Have a garage sale 
Service station 6 
Paper girl 5 
Wash cars 5 
Mow lawns 5 


Veterinarian 

Singer 

Shopper 

Pilot 

Fix TV s 

Model 

Engineer 

Stewardess 

Actor 

Paint Fences 
Sell hammers 
Food service 
Clean houses 
Box girl 
Chop wood 
Run errands 


6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

& nails 
worker 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 


27- Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing how to 
read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down two of 
the jobs. 


Sell candy 
Clean up a 
Secretary 
Teacher 
Working in 
Janitor 


bar 


5 
5 
5 
4 


a mess hall 
3 


Plxxmber 3 

Maid 2 

Farm Worker 2 

Crossing Guard 1 

Paper boy 1 


28. Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
not important* Tell why you think they a re not important, 



Barber: all they do is cut hair 
Bar tender: people don'^t need to get drunk 
Factories : make pollution 
Elephant Hunter: elephants will become 
Mess Hall: not needed 
Box boy: people can carry own groceries 
Clinic: go to a hospital instead 
Dog trainer: train own dog 
Hunter: leave animals alone 
Store clerk: only rings up items/not needed 
Candy store: too many sweets 
Florist: we don't need flowers 
Dish washer: too dirty 
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15 
13 
11 

extinct 

4 


4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Barnette - cont. 

t 


29. List the businesses or places in your community you would 
like to visit to better understand the jobs they have. 


Stores 

17 

Television Station 4 

Airport/alrlln 

es 1 5 

Pire Department 

3 

Power plant 

15 

Bakery 

3 

Police Dept. 

14 

Animal clinic 

2 

Hospital 

U 

Alaska land 

2 

Doctor 

13 

Meter maid 

2 

Schools 

11 

Veterinarian 

1 

Univ. of Alaska 10 

Housekeeper 

1 

Bank 

6 

Water treatment 

plant 

Waitress. 

5 

Scientist 

1 

Crisis Line 

4 




30. Write down two jobs in your community whioh you think are 
important. Tell why you think they are important. 


Fireman: Put out fires/save buildings 36 

Police: keep people safe/catch criminals 24 

Nurse: helps ill people 12 

Hospital: help sick people 11 

Doctor: help people 11 

Teacher: help people learn 10 

Shopping center: need to buy things 7 

Bank: to keep money 6 

Repairman: fix things 4 

Gas station: help keep cars running 3 

Parmer; give us our food 2 


Builder: houses to get more people in the state 1 


31. At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
upon a career? 

Elementary 5 

Junior High ' 5 

Senior high 34 

Goiamunity college 0 

University 33 


ERLC 
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5th Grade 


DENALI 


(Note: In this section each question will be followed by: 
response and frequency of response.) 


260 List three jobs, away from your home, you could do If you 
wanted to earn some money. 


Child care 

15 

Lawyer 

6 

Dept. store clerk 15 

Animals 

5 

Policeman 

14 

Flying 

4 

Sell newspapers13 

Pet shop 

3 

Businesses 

10 

Odd ;3obs 

3 

Grocery store 

10 

Sewing 

3 

Mechemlc 

9 

Racing 

2 

Mowing lawns 

8 

Pilot 

2 

Electrician 

8 

Teacher 

2 

Doctor 

8 

Operator 

2 

Oil 

7 

Bartender 

1 

Fireman 

7 

Secretary 

1 


27 • Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing how 

to read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down two 
of the jobs. 


Farming 10 
Animal trainer 8 
Barber 6 
Clothing store 4 


Pollcemaui 
Fireman 
Writing 
Dairying 


3 
2 

1 

1 
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28. Write down two jobs In your community which you think are 
not Important. Tell why you think they are not important. 

Housekeeping: too hard 2 
Water Preservation: there's lots of water 2 
Eyelash maker: some women can do without 
Threadmaker : use something else 
Babysitting: sometimes you get gypped 
Store pricing: go to counter & ask price 
Barber: can cut hair at home 

Pulling v/eeds in city: City can clean them up 
Clothing store: can make clothes at home 
Delivering groceries: go to store for self 
Taverns: people can get sick there 
Pusher: can make people die 

Selling newspapers: people don't need to know 

things going on 
Ice cream parlor: people don't need ic^ cream 
Cashier: too many of them 
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con tinned 


29 # List the businesses or places in your community you would 
like to visit to better understand the iobs they have# 


Police station 

34 

Farm 

6 

Hospital 

26 

University of 

Alaska 15 

Storekeeping 

25 

Any college 

5 

Fire station 

23 

Mechanic 

5 

Bank 

12 

Juggler 

4 

Veterinarian 

11 

City Hall 

4 

School 

9 

Grocery store 

3 

Airport 

9 

Post office 

2 

Models 

7 

Art 

1 

Fort Greeley 

6 

Air Force Base 

1 

Port Wainwright 

; 6 

A business 

1 


50# Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
important • Tell why you think they are important. 


Fireman: save people and homes 31 

Policeman: save people from criminals 30 

Hospital: help people 26 

Air Force base: protect against attacks 15 

National Guard: protect against attacks 11 

Teachers: No reason given 8 

Television: people need to know things 5 

Stores: people need to buy things 2 

Nature: it^s interesting 1 
Mowing lawns: keep things neat, clean & safe 1 

Child care: it's very right 1 

Cleaning up: keep things neat and clean 1 

President: No reason given 1 


31 # At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
upon a career? 

Elementary 5 

Junior High 0 

Senior High 34 

Community College 10 

University 39 


ERLC 
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5th Grade 
HUNTER 


(Note: In this section each question will be followed by: 
response and frequency of response.) 

26. List three jobs, away from your home, you could do if you 
wanted to earn some money. 

Babysitter: 
Shovel snow 
Help parents 
Clean house 
Wash cars 
Mow lawns 
Run errands 
Chop wood 
Rake leaves 
Wash windows 
Sell newspapers 7 

27. Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing how to 
read and do ^etrithmetic? If you say yes, write down two of 
the jobs* 


54 

Carry out garbage 6 
Work in garden 6 

23 

15 

Sell candy 5 

15 

Football 4 

11 

Soocer 4 

10 

Factory worker 4 

10 

Teacher 5 

10 

Maid 5 

9 

Oiler 2 

7 

Store helper 2 

7 

Plumber 1 


Babysit 14 

Artist-painter 11 

Janitor 10 

Clean houses 10 

Run errands 8 


Plant flowers 8 

Think 6 

Maid 5 

Shovel snow 5 

Chop wood 3 


28. Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
not important. Tell why you think they are not important. 


Bar tender: makes people drunk 7 

Drug pusher: same as a murderer 7 
Clean houses: people can clean own houses, 

not necessary 5 

Wash cars: not necessary, people clean own 5 

Drug store: drugs are bad 4 

Babysitter: people can watch own kids 4 

Wash dishes: just isn't an "in»^ job 5 

Garage sales: give stuff to poor people 2 


29. List the businesses or places in your community you would 
like to visit to better understand the jobs they have* 


ERIC 


University 

20 

Fire Dept. 

7 

Stores 

18 

Football coach 

6 

Airport 

12 

Teacher 

4 

Hospital 

11 

Lunber Co. 

4 

Banker 

10 

Supply store 

5 

Schools 

9 

Bakery 

2 

Post Office 

9 

Newspaper 

1 

Police station 

8 

Nursing school 

1 
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Hunter - cont. 


30* Write down two jobs in your commimity which you think are 
important. Tell why you ihink they are important • 

Doctor: help people 17 

Fireman: put out fires 16 

Teacher: so people can learn 13 

Hospital: make people well 13 

Pipe layers: need water 7 

Plxunber: need water 6 

Airport: for travel 4 

Lumber Mill: so people can build houses 4 

Shovel Snow: earn money 4 

Chop Vood: makes your body stronger/need it 3 
Polioemaux: protect people 2 
Beuik: to keep our money 2 


31 • At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
upon a career? 

Elementary 9 

Junior high 10 

Senior high 23 

Gommtmity College 15 

University 1 6 
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5th Grade 
JOY 

(Note: In this section each question will be followed by: 
response and frequency of response.) 

26, List three jobs away from your home, you could do If ycu 
wanted to earn some money. 


Babyslt-tlng 

U 

Horse racer 

2 

Lawn mower 

11 

Bus driver 

2 

Teacher 

8 

Musician 

2 

Shoveling snow 

8 

Carpenter 

2 

Veterinarian 

7 

Race cars 

1 

Doctor 

5 

Acting 

1 

Policeman 

5 

Sell furs 

1 

Fireman 

5 

Dog walking 

1 

Store clerk 

5 

Lifeguard 

1 

Football 

4 

Writer 

1 

Pilot 

4 

Janitor 

1 

Paper route 

4 

Teaching handicapped 1 

Secretary 

4 

Store keeper 

1 

Stewardess 

3 

Nurse 

1 

Box boy 

2 

Work at fair 

1 

Airplane mechanic 2 

Chop firewood r 

1 

Girl Scouts 

2 

Sell papers 

1 

Horse trainer 

2 

Taxi 

1 

Construction worker 2 

Basketball 

1 

Sheet metal worker2 

Rock collectors 

1 

Animal keeper 

2 

Mailman 

1 


27. Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing how 

to read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down two 
of the jobs. 


Babysitting 

5 

Cook 1 

Lawn mower 

4 

Dressmaker 1 

Shoveling snow 

3 

Hunter 1 

Rake leaves 

3 

Banker 1 

Sales clerk 

3 

Welder 1 

Firemaji 

2 

Drlve-ln 1 

Farm boy 

2 

Work at University 1 

Barber 

2 

Work at Pattu Building 1 


28. Write down two ;)obs In your community which you think are 
not important. Tell why you think they are not importajit. 

Barber: People can lave long- hair/cut own hair 8 
Construction: we don't need any 2 
Servant: people can serve themselves 2 
Carpet layer: people can do their own 2 
Store clerks: all they do Is lug packages 2 
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cont.inued 


28. (continued from previous page) 

Artist: donH really need pictures/all you do is paint 2 

Gas station: not many cars 1 

Jeweler: not really necessary 1 

Junk yard: to stop pollution 1 

Chauffeur: let people drive alone 1 

Stores: only need one big store 1 

Beach guard: no beaches 1 

Fruit picking: no fruit 1 

concession stand: too cold in Alaska 1 

"basketball: no teams in Alaska 1 

Phone system: people don't need it 1 

Welfare: people use it who donH need it 1 


29* List the businesses or places in your community which you 

would like to visit to better understand the jobs they have, 


Fireman 

16 

Air Force 

2 

Policeman 

16 

Sheet metal 

2 

Veterinarian 

12 

Engineer 

2 

Storekeeper 

6 

Fur Co. 

1 

Doctor 

5 

Politics 

1 

Storeclerk 

4 

University o'f 

Alaska 1 

Animal school 

3 

Fish & Game 

^ 

Horse farm 

3 

Hotel Owners 

1 

Hospital 

3 

Judges 

1 

S<:^hool 

3 

Lawyers 

1 

News media 

2 

Rancher 

1 

Grocery store 

2 

Snow/marine shop 1 

Gas station 

2 

Phone Co. 

1 

Teacher 

2 

Power plant 

1 

Electric Co. 

2 

NASA Center 

1 

Girl Scouts 

2 

Coast Guard 

1 

Truck driver 

2 

Unfile, Aunt 

1 


30. Write dovm two jobs in your community which you think are 
important. Tell why you think they are important. 
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Firemsin: put out fires 25 
Policeman: protection/catch robbers, help people 
Store(grocery) : we need food. b 
Veterinarian: animals get sick 4 
Nurse: help people 4 
Electricity: we need more than ever 3 
News media: people need to know what's going on 2 
Pollution fighter: so land won't be destroyed 2 
Bush trimmer: because bushes will look dumb 1 
Fish & Game: save wildlife 1 
Politics: run government 1 
Earth movers: supply gravel 1 
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continued 


(continued from previous page) 

Conservationist: help save sinimals 
Fix TV's: high salary 
Teacher: get smart, earn money 
Dog trainer: train dogs 
Storekeeper: so people have jobs 
Mechanic: can get hurt 
Carpenter: (no reason given) 


At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
upon a career? 

Elementary 7 

Junior High 12 

Senior High 15 

Community college 18 

University 18 
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^th Grade 
NORDALE 


(Note: In this section each question will be followed by: 
response smd frequency of response.) 


26. List three jobs, away from your home, you could do if you 
wainted to earn some money. 


Shovel snow 36 
Babysit 35 
Store keeper 23 
Mow lawns 1 4 

Paper boy 10 
Oleaai houses 10 
Policemain 9 
Wash cars 8 
Sell paintings 6 
Gas station helper 
Animal trainer 5 
Work for parents 5 
Yard work 4 
Artist 4 
Carpenter 4 
Oar builder 4 


Sell things 
Run errands 
Nurse 

Social worker 

Psychiatrist 

Electronics 

Trucking 

Shipping 

Football 

Baseball 

Hockey 

Banker 

Doctor 

Fireman 

Electrician 


4 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 


27. Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing how to 
read aaid do arithmetic? If you say yes/ write down two of 
the jobs. 


Shovel snow 18 
Babysit 17 


Clean houses 7 
Jstnitorial work 6 


28. Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
not importemt. Tell why you think they are not important. 

Racing & driving cars: .make pollution 15 

Liquor store: people get drunk 14 

Every job is important 13 
Surplus store: don't use it much 

Trading post: not usedmuch 12 
Barber: have long hair/don't like hair cuts 10 
Beautician: people csui do own hair 8 
Babysitting: people don't need to go out 7 
Principal: teachers are around/doesn't do much 6 
Window washer: people can do their own 5 
Car wash: not necessary 4 
Secretary: not necessary 3 
Waitress: not necessary 2 


ERLC 
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Nordale - continued 


29. List the bualnessea or places in your community you would 
like to visit to better understand the jobs they have. 


Department store 17 

Sporting goods store 

3 

University 

15 

Business archool 

2 

Museum 

13 

Hospital 2 


Gas station 

12 

Clinic 1 


Television station 12 

Orphanage 1 


Police Dept. 

10 

Mental hospitall 


Barber 

10 

Airport 1 


Sports clinics 

10 

Electronics 1 


Jail 

9 

Candy factory 1 


Stamp/book storeS 

Factories 1 


Post office 

7 

Telephone co. 1 


Newspaper 

6 

Schools 1 


Restaureuit 

6 

Garbageman 1 


Beauty shop 

5 

Fire Dept. 1 


Principal 

4 

Football coach 1 


Grocery store 

4 

Gasman 1 


Horse stable 

5 

Movie star 1 


Oceanographer 

3 

Race oar driver 1 


Carpenter 

2 

Cook . 1 


Animal clinic 

2 

Car factory 1 



30. Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
important. Tell why ycu think they are important. 

Fire Dept.: we need them 50 
Police Dept.: we need them 46 
Teachers/schools: provide education 13 
Store clerk: so people can buy things 10 
Doctor: help sick people 10 
Farming: provide food 8 
Football: I like it/enjoyable 7 
Baseball: like it 6 
Snow plower: so we don't get snowed in 5 
Stock boy: put things on shelves4 
Veterinarian: help auiimals 4 
Power plajit: need electricity 3 
Nurse: help people 2 
Psychiatrist: help people 1 

31. 



At what grade leve 

1 do you 

upon a career? 


Elementary 

10 

Junior High 

12 

Senior High 

20 

Community College 

26 

University 

10 
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5th Grade 


NORTH POLE 


(Note: In this section each question will be followed by: 
response and frequency of response.) 

26. List three ;jobs, away from your home, you could do if you 
wanted to earn some money. 


Shovel snow 31 
Store clerk/helper 

Clean yards 25 

Babysit 21 

Mow lawns 20 

Wash cars 16 

Run errands 1 5 

Clean house 14 

Farm worker 12 


27 


Hospital worker 11 
Trap/shoot/sell hides 7 
Railway station worker 
Explorer 4 
Sell candy 3 
Secretary 3 
Janitor 2 
Policeman 2 
Fireman 2 


4 


27 • Can you think of any jobs you 
read and do arithmetic? If yi 
the ;)obs. 

Washing cars 16 

Babysit 15 

Mow lawns . 1 3 

Clean house 10 

Shovel snow 9 


can do without knowing how to 
u say yes, write down two of 


Farm worker 4 

Barber 2 

Trapper 1 

Ditch Digger 1 


28. Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
not important. Tell why you think they are not important. 


Bars: people get drxmk 4 cause accidents 14 

Mow lawns: it keeps growing/unnecessary 10 

Restaurant: can eat at home 9 

Shovel snow: people can do own 9 

Cleaning rugs: people can do own 8 

Singers: not any good 7 

Dog poxxnd: noo necessary 7 

Car racing: net a good life 6 

Football: might get hurt & can't work 5 

Paper boy: (no reasons given) 4 
Babysitter: take care of own kids/don't like it 3 

Teacher: (No reason given) 2 

Rake leaves: not necessary 1 

Car wash: people can wash their own 1 
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North Pole - cont. 


29# List the businesses or places in your community you would 
like to visit to "better understand the jobs they have. 


Store 15 
Hospital/doctorl 5 
Police station 15 
Fire Dept. 15 
Factory/industry 12 
Banks 10 
Carpenter 10 
Post Office 9 
Restaurant 9 
Veterinarian 8 
Pliunber 7 
Farm 6 
Zoo 5 
Betker 4 


Mechanic 3 
Gas station 2 
Secretary 2 
Waitress 2 
Bus driver 2 
Wood maker 
Scientist 
Teacher 
Gardener 
Acting school 
Singing school 
Dancing school 
Cooking school 


30. Write dovm two jobs in your community which you think are 
important. Tell why you think they are important. 

Fireman: put out fires 40 
Police: keep the peace 23 
Store: need food 17 
Hospital/doctor: helps sick people 12 
Gas station: need gas for vehicles 11 
Bank: we need them for money/save money 11 
Writer: for good reading 8 
Secretary: needed 6 
Wood company: need wood 5 
Paper route: earn money 4 
Raking leaves: (no reason given) 3 
Mechanic: fix machines 2 
Babysitting: necessary 1 
House cleaner: necessary 1 
Teacher: to learn 1 


31 . At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
upon a career? 

Elementary 5 

Junior High 14 

Senior High 51 

Community College 16 

University 1 1 


bth Grade 
SALCHA 


(Note: In this section each question will be followed by: 
response and frequency of response) 


26. List three jobs, away from your home, you could do if you 
wanted to earn some money: 


Shovel Snow 9 

Housekeeper 3 

Store Helper 3 
Help others/run errands 3 

Babysit 3 

Veterinarian 2 

Teaoher 1 

Barber 1 

Starting cars 1 


Mow lawns 
Nurse 

Bank clerk 
Wash clothes 
Wash dishes 
Dig ditches 
Paint 

Restaurant 
Sell lemonade 


Can you think of any oobs you can do without knowing how to 
read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down two 
of the jobs. 


Shovel snow/earth/coal 4 
Babysitting 2 
Housekeeping 2 
Gleaming boilers 1 
Janitor 1 
Flowershop worker 1 


Mowing lawns 1 
Clown 1 
Cook(without a cookbook) 1 
Cutting trees 1 
Preacher 1 
Veterinarian 1 


28. Write down two jobs in your community which you think, are 
not inportant. Tell why you think they are not importsuat. 

Liquor store - have too many 1 


29. List the businesses or places in your community you would 
like to visit to better understand the jobs they have: 


ERIC 


Hospital 

3 

Telephone Co. 1 

School 

3 

Microwave station 1 

Store 

3 

Cafeteria 1 

Teacher 

3 

Museum 1 

Police station 

2 

Clinic 1 

Plumber 

2 

Education Office 1 

Power plant 

2 

Library 1 

Bank 

2 

University 1 

Newspaper 

2 

Post Office 1 

Veterinarian 

2 

Dairy 1 

Business 

2 

Restaurant 1 

Logging 

1 

GsLTbage man 1 

Pulp mill 

1 

Highway Dept. 1 

Manufacturer 

1 

Fire station 1 
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Salcha - cont# 


30. Write down two ,1ot)s in your corainunlty which you think are 
important. Tell why you think they are important. 

Teaching: For learning things 4 

Police: So people can be safe 3 

Shoveling snow: So cars won't get stuck 3 

Pulp mill: So we can make paper 1 

Power plant: need electricity 1 

Aeronautics: Aircraft bring in supplies 1 

Banking: People need banks for money 1 

Veterinarian: Help animals live 1 

Hospital: Keep people well 1 

Dairy Farm: People need milk 1 

Doctor: Help people 1 

Store: People need to buy food 1 

Fireman: Save people 1 
Building houses: Many people don't have houses 1 
Restaurant: People get hungry on the road 1 


31. At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
upon a ceureer? 

Elementary 1 
Junior High 3 
Senior High 5 
Community College 4 
University 0 


ERIC 
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bth Grade 


TWO RIVERS 


(Note: In this section each question will be followed by: 
response and frequency of response.) 


26. List three jobs away from 
wanted to earn some money. 

Shovel snow 4 

Mow lawns 2 

Babysitting 1 

Work for dad 1 

Pump gasoline 1 


home, you could do if you 


Rake leaves 1 
Housecleaning 1 
Driving tractors 1 
Store helper 1 


27. Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing liow 
to read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down two 
of the jobs. 

(No information given on this question.) i 

\ 

28. Write down two ^ jobs in your community which you think are \ 
not important. Tell why you think they are not important. 

Barbers: people can cut own hair/have long hair 4 
Television ads: interrupt TV programs/see posters in 

town instead of on TV 2 
Cigarette vender: people can get cancer 1 
Cleaning yards: people can do without clean yaxdsl 
Store clerk: can get own food 1 


29. List the businesses or places in your community you would 
like to visit to better understand the jobs they have. 


Newspaper 2 
Police station 2 
Bush pilot 2 
Beauty parlor 1 
Restaurant 1 
Computer centerl 
Airport 1 


Pire station 1 
Truck driving business 1 
Police school 1 
Radio station 1 
TV station 1 
Factory 1 


30. Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
important. Tell why you think they are important. 
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Road maintenance: so you can go places 
Doctors help sick people 

Exhaust filtering jobs: pollution is getting 

to be a big problem 
Logging: for houses 

Bush pilot: take food & medicine to people 
Policeman: help save cit^- 
Bussing: kids need to get home 


2 
1 
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Two Rivera - cont. 


51. At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
upon a career? 

Elementary 0 
Junior High 1 
Senior High 3 
Community College 1 
University 0 
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5th Grade 


UNIVERSITY PARK 

(Note: In this section each question will be followed by: 
response and frequency of response#) 

26. List three jobs, away from your home, you could do if you 


wanted to earn 

snnip monev. 



Store heliDer 

21 

Policeman "5 


Shoveling snow 

17 

Stewardess 3 


Doctor 

12 

Female football player 

2 

Piremeua 

11 

Female baseball player 

2 

Newspaper boy 

11 

Mow lawns 2 


Secretary 

10 

Odd jobs 2 


Babysitter 

10 

Barber 1 


Cleaning cars 

9 

Waitress 1 


Teacher 

6 

Military 1 


Bank clerk 

5 

Animal caretaker 1 


Professor 

4 

selling things 1 


Carpentry 

4 

President 1 


Nurse 

4 

Bank robber 1 


Grocery olerk 

4 

Computers 1 


Gas station 

4 




27. Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing how to 
read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down two of 
the jobs. 


Plumber 10 
Fish & game 9 
Janitor 8 
Babysitter 6 
Shovelin.c; snow 6 
Car washor 5 


Dumbbell 5 

Stewardess 3 

Store cleaner 2 

Mow lawns 1 

Farmer 1 

Glean house 1 


28. Write down two jobs in your community which you think are not 
important. Tell wiiy you think they are not important. 


Every job 
Barber: p 
Milkmatn: 
Plumber: 
Shopkeeper 
Papermaker 
Policeman: 
Street cle 
Janitors : 
Bus driver 
Box boy: 
Pilot: pe 


is important 
eople can cut own hair 
everyone can buy milk at store 
everyone knows plumbing 

they don*t have much work 
not important 
they're pigs 
aner: donH need them 
don't need them 
: they yell too much 
people can carry own groceries 
ople can fly by themselves 


12 
10 
9 
7 
7 
5 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
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Dnivernl. ty Park - cont, 

29. List the businesses or places in your community you would 
like to visit to better understand the jobs they have. 


Hospital 

21 

Animal trainer 

4 

Fire Dept. 

20 

Stewardess 

3 

Polloe Station 

15 

Waitress 

3 

Doctor 

15 

Author 

2 

Veterinarian 

11 

Flower shop 

2 

State Highway Dept. 9 

Library 

2 

White House 

7 

Principal's offi' 

Post office 

6 

Bank 

1 

College Inn 

5 

Nurse 

1 

Airport 

4 

Beautician 

1 

Saleo Person 

4 

Camera shop 

1 


30. Write dovm two jobs in your community which you think are 
important. Tell why you think they are important. 


Hospital/doctor: help people 

Fireman: save people/buildings 

Policeman: catch people/robbers 

Bank: to earn a lot of money/oave money 

Mayor: answers questions for city 

All jobs are important 

Lawyers: maJce laws . 

Teacher: so people can learn 

Nurse: help doctors, people 

Dentist: take care of teeth 

Gas station: people need gas 

help the community 

to earn money 
have things people need 

transports goods 
so dogs won't bite people 


Fish & Game: 
Mowing lawns: 
Store clerk: 
Truck driver: 
Dog catcher: 


45 
32 
26 
16 
12 
10 
10 
10 
9 
8 
6 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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At what grade level do you think a student should decide upon 
a career? 


Elementary 1 5 

Junior High 24 

Senior High 29 

Community college 32 

University 21 
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Section Four: Q.P.^th Crrade 

Comments to Questions #26 - #31 

(by EvaluatoiO 

26. List three jobs, away from your home, you could do if you wanted 
to earn some money- 

Comment: Question needs refining - some misunderstanding on part 
of many students. 


27. Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing hov/ to 
read and do arithmetic? 

Comment: Fairly aware of need for reading & arithmetic. 


28# Write down two jobs in your community which you think are not 
very important. Tell why you think they are not important. 

Comment: Answers indicate people should be more self-reliant. 


29. List the business or places in your community you would like to 
visit to better understand the jobs they have. 

Comment: Are field trips feasible? 


30. Write down two jobs in your community which you* think are important. 
Tell why you think they are important. 

Comment: Students show strong recognition of life support positions 


31 . At what grade level do you think a student should decide upon a 
career? 

Oomment: Most indicate 12th grade or hi^^her. 
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5th Grade 

BARNETTE 
(Poat-test) 


26. List three jobs away from your home you could do If you 
wanted to earn some money. 


Babysit 5 
Errand boy 4 
Rake leaves 4 
Store clerk 4 
Mow lawns 4 
.Doctor 3 
Garden work 3 
Clea.n houses 3 
Gas station helper 2 
Nurse 2 
Gold Miner 2 
Businessman 2 
Carpenter 2 
Sailor 2 
Wash dishes 
Bank clerk 
Actress 
Animal care 
Electrician 
Waitress 
Gut wood 

Forest fire spotter 
Wash windows 
Alaskaland worker 
Race car driver 
Movie star 


Give flute lessons 
Work at McDonald's 
Teach swimming 
Work at a hotel 
Work at shooting gallery 1 
Zoo helper 
Lawyer 
Bus driver 
Salesperson 
Coin cutter 
Pilot 

Herpatologist 
Biologist 
Game ^^^arden 
Seamstress 
Laundromat helper 
Singer 
Private eye 
Oceanographer 
Trapper 
Shovel snow 
Sell newspapers 
Vet's helper 
Mechanic 
Sweep sidewalks 


?7. Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing how 


28. 


ERIC 


to read and do arithmetic? 
two of the ,jobs. 


Glean houses 
Babysit 

Sv/imming levssons 

Yardwork 

School 

Gutting hair 
Store clerk 
Artist 


2 

2 


If you say yes, write dom 


Gold mining 
Raking leaves 
Cattle rustler 
Coin cutter 
Trapper 
Fireman 
Window washer 


Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
not very important. Tell why you thinJc they are not 
important. 

Barber: cut own hair 5 
Bar clerks: can do without them 3 
Dancer : doesn' t help corrmunity 2 
Gas station: air pollution; too many 2 
Gar manufacturer: too many car accidents 1 
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Barnette - postte?.<t 


28. (continued frora previous page) 

Teacher: they're not very good 1 

Penney' s clerk: it's a bad store 1 

Yard work: people can do their own 1 

Cow rustler: not good 1 

Selling Avon: only cosmetics 1 

Teetm teaching: one teacher is enough 1 

Race driver: doesn't help community 1 

Store keeper: just sells things 1 
Dog catcher: catches your dog and you have 

to go pick it up 1 

29. List the businesses or places in your community you 
would like to visit to better understand the jobs they 
have . 


Univ. /school 

7 

Penney' s 

Fire Dept. 

5 

Safeway 

Police Dept. 

4 

YMCA 

Banking 

4 

Jail 

Doctor 

3 

Electric Co. 

Nurse 

3 

Air Force 

Teacher 

3 

Zoo 

Plospital 

2 

Apt. house 

Airport 

2 

Liquor store 

Bar 

2 

Drug store 

Store 

2 

Actor 

Vet. /Animal Care 

2 

Carpenter 

Lawyer 
Singer 

2 

Dancer 


Court room 

Secretary 


Judge 

Painter 


Artist 

Health Dept. 


Plumber 

Janitor 


Window washer 

Barber 


Auto Center 

Public Library 


Bakery 

Life Guard 


TV Station 

Radio Station 




30. Write down two jobs in your community which you think axe 
important. Tell why you think they are important. 

Policeman: save lives; too much crime 13 

Fireman: save lives 7 

Doctor: help sick people 6 

Store: need to buy things 4 

Gold mining: fun 1 

Flying: get people places 1 

Barber: need hair cuts 1 

Bank clerk: eaxn money 1 

Store clerk: earn money 1 

Animal care: help animals 1 

Teacher: good pay 1 

Stewardess: good pay 1 


ERIC 
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'51 • At what grade level 
uoon M career • 

IvLementary 
Junlov high 
Senior high 
Community college 
University 


do you think a wtiuUvnt Jihould rlf^cide 


j5 
11 
9 


ERLC 
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5th Grade 


'6. 


DHJNALI 
( pont-test) 

liiat throe ;jobn away fr-om your home you could do if you 
wanted to earn aomo money. 


27. 


28, 


Babysit 

9 

Policeman 

M owl awns 

7 

State trooper 

Pilot 

3 

Football player 

Businessman 

3 

Remodel bui3. clings 

Engineer 

2 

Drive a boe;t 

Store clerk 

2 

Taxi driver 

Fish & Game 

2 

Baseball player 

Doctor 

2 

Fireman 

Teacher 

2 

Hockey player 

Paper girl/boy 

2 

Secretary 

Rake yards 

2 

Sweep sidewalks 

Shovel snow 

2 

Pick apples 

Take care of animals 


Boxboy 

Store helper 


Wash cars 

Run errands 


Weed 

Horse trainer 


Ducks Unltd. 


Banker 

Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing how 
to read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down 
two of the oobs. 


Wash cars 
Babysit 
Raking yards 
Animal care 
Boxboy 

Baseball player 
Horse trainer 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Police station 
Airport 
Walking dogs 
Out grass 
Gut hair 
Picking apples 


Write dovm two jobs in your community which you think are 
not very Important. Tell why you think they are not 
Important , 


3arber: cut own hair 
Selling koolaid: can drink water 
Boxboy: people can c ary own groceries 
Oar wash: wash own at home 
Mowing lawns: let it grow 
Laundromat: buy a washer 
Taking out trash: smells bad 
Bicycle clerk: don't need bikes 
Mechanic: don't need automobiles 
Beautician: fix own hair 
Repairman: don't get paid enough 


4 

3 
2 
2 


ERLC 
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olace;} In your comniunlby you 
better imderstand the ,1obr> 


:>0. 


lilnt the bu^dnesjoos or 

wrmlcl '.like to vli?it to 
they have. 

Police station 9 

Veterinarian 7 

Univ. /school 7 

Power p].ant 6 

Fire station 6 

Bank 5 

Doctor/Hospital 5 

Store 4 

Train station 4 

Teacher 2 
Gandlemaker 
Baseball park 
Fish & Game 
V/eatherman 
Secretary 
Bookkeeper 

Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
important. Tell why you think they are important. 


Airport 

Bakery 

Pro athlete 

Prof ensor 

Farmer 

Stewai'deso 

Newspaper 

Book store 

Factory 

Oook 

Mechanic 

Air Force base 

Post (office 

Engineer 

Salesman 

State Building 


Fireman: protect city from fire 11 

Policeman: protect people 11 

j)octor: save people 10 

Teacher: help people learn 4 

C:>torekeeper : so people can buy things 1 
]..i\>ryer: help you when you're*, in trouble 1 

M'xilman: get Imoortant mall to you 1 

Trashman: get rid of pollution 1 

Restaurant: people have to eat 1 

President: keep law and order 1 

Politician: keen lav/ and order 1 

Banker: keep money safe 1 

Salesman: sell us food to eat 1 

Orthodontist: fixes teeth 1 

Jailer: keep crooks 1 

31. At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
upon a career. 

Elementary 2 
Junior high 5 
Senior high 10 
Community college 3 
University 5 
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5th Grade 
HUNTER 
(Post-test) 


26. List three Jots, away from your home, you could do if 
you wanted to earn scjie money. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


ERIC 


Batysit 

6 

Animal clinic 

Run errands 

3 

Boxtoy 

Fish & Wlldllie 

Guide 2 

Mason 

Fur seller 

2 

NASA 

Veterinarian 

2 

Policeman 

Carpenter 

2 

Scientist 

Pilot 

2 

Smoke jumper 

Mow lawns 

2 

Bus driver 

Wash cars 

2 

Boat Pair 

Clean house 

2 

Doctor 

Teaoher 

2 

Fireman 

Store clerk 

2 

Stewardess 

Secretary 

1 

Travel Agency 

Life &uard 

1 

Horse Rider 

Typist 

1 

Paint fences 


Can you think of any jots you can do without knowing how 
to read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down 
two of the jobs. 


Babysitting 

Butcher 

Parmer 

House cleaning 
Barber 
Horse Rider 


Rake Lawns 
Zoo keeper 
Coin Collector 
Swim Instructor 
Life Guard 


Write down two. jobs in your community which you think are 
not very important. . Tell why you think they are not 
important. 

All jobs are important 2 
Selling cigarettes: bad for health 2 
Car manufacturer: makes pollution 
Babysitting: no reason given 
Selling liquor: bad for health 
Wash oars: have car wash instead 
Dish washing: don't like it 

List the businesses or places in your community you would 
like to visit to better understand the jobs they have. 


Fire Dept. 4- 
Pish & Wildlife 2 
Veterinarian 2 
Satellite Tracking Station 2 
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Other elementary schools 
Place of business 1 
Radio Station 1 
Newspaper 1 
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29# (continued from previous page) 

Unlversity/ccllege 2 Hospital 

Cook/Restaurant 2 Gas station 

Police Dept. ? Drug stove 

Secretary 2 Gleaning person 

Teacher ' 2 Store clerk 

30. Write down two jobs In your community which you think are 
Important. Tell why you think they are Important. 

Fireman: put out fires 8 

Doctor: help 111 people 6 

Policeman: protect people 5 
Babysitting: protect children, so people 

can go places 2 

Mailman: deliver mall 1 

Garbageman: pick up garbage 1 
Mow lawns: because old people can't mow 

own lawns 1 

Housekeeping: keep house clean 1 

Dish washer: keep dishes clean 1 

Veterinarian: help animals 1 

Teacher: education for children 1 

31. At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
upon a career. 

Elementary 4 

Junior high 4 

Senior high 7 

Community college 0 

University 1 
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5th Grade 

JOY 
(Post-test) 


26. List three jobs, away f 
you wanted to earn some 


Babysit 13 

Mow lawns 10 

Garden work 8 

Rxm errands 6 

Paper boy 3 

Clean houses 3 

Shovel snow 3 

Wash cars 3 

Clean stables 2 

Nurse 2 

Sell things 1 

Doctor 1 

Wash dishes 1 


'om your home, you could do If 
money. 

Plying 1 

Factory worker 1 

Fireman 1 

Paint 1 

Waitress 1 

Store clerk 1 

Walk dogs 1 

Teacher 1 

Secretary 1 

Type 1 

Barber 1 

Banker 1 


Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing how 
to read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down 
two of the jobs. 


Yard work 

9 

Babysit 

7 

Walk animals 

o 

Shovel snow 

7 

Collect trash 

2 

Bush man 

1 


Washing dishes 1 
Singer 1 
Washing windows 1 
Take care of anlmalsl 
Store clork 1 
Check houses for fire hazards 1 


28. Write down two jobs In your community which you think are 
not very Important. Tell why you think they are not 
important. 


Barber: people don't need haircuts 

Car wash: can do it better at home. 

Car racing: dangerous 

Fireman: not many fireG 

Jeweler: all they do is sell jewelry 

Bakery: bake at home 

A.rtlst: all the:^' do is paint 

Sweeping: wind blows it away 

St:i9re clerk: no reason given 

La\^er3: people don't need them 

Dog shows: people don't need them 

Horse racing: dangerous 

Bar tender: they sell alcohol 

Trapper: kills animal^s 


6 

3 

2 


ERLC 


List the bunlner^t^en or pi aeon in your comimi.nl by you would 
like to visit bo better unci ers band bhe ;jobr, they have. 


Pnl ^ r»ia l^^a n4• 
.t 0.LXC<3 \fQ p X . 

1 w 

iiospi oai/ i^oc oor 

f> 

J? X reman 

1 

o oore 

c 

D 

rOSu UlllOe/ irOS oal 

clerk 4 



Veterinarian 

4 

Fish & Game 

5 

Bank 

35 

Teacher 

3 

Another school 

3 

(}un shop 

2 

Bike Shop 

2 


Fores b ranger 2 

Newspaper boy 1 

Horse trainer 1 

Pet shop 1 
Telephone operator 1 

Barber 1 

Shopping center 1 

Miner 1 

Glass Co. 1 

Sheet & Metal Co. 1 

Gas Station 1 

Football Field 1 

Newspaper 1 


Write down two jobs in your community v;hich you think are 
important. Tell why you think they are important. 

Policeman: protect people 20 

Fireman: saves peoples' lives 16 

Doctor: help sick people 8 

Veterinarian: help sick animals 2 
Public Transportation: take people placesi 

Sheet Metal Co.: needed product 1 

Store keeper: p^^nl? O-ed food 1 

J)og catcher: .';vilOcL dogs 1 

Trash colleotdr: keep things clean 1 

Prerid-nt: help the U. S. 1 

^'is'^ k Game: save animals 1 

At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
upon a career. 

Elementary 3 

Junior high 10 

Senior high 9 

Community college 1. 

University 3 
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5th Grade 
NOllDALE 
(Post-test) 


26. List tliree joba^ away from your home, you could do if 
you wanted to earn some money. 


Mow lawns 6 
Deliver newspapers 6 
Babysit 5 
Store helper 4 
Police/detective 4 
Mail boy 2 
Pilot 2 
Doctor 2 
Archeologist - 2 
Veterinarian 
Bush pilot 
Bar tender 
Peace Corps 
Fireman 
Bus driver 
Business manager 


Dig ditches 
Wash cars 
Animal sitter 
Sweep walks 
Restaurant helper 
Tutor 

Pick up garbage 

Helper at University 

Clean houses 

Carpenter 

Stewardess 

Banker 

Play hockey 

Store clerk 

Mailman 


27* Can you think of any jobs you can do without knowing how 
to read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down 
two of the jobs. 


Babysit 

Mow lawns 

Janitor 

Truck Driver 

Cutting dovm trees 

Maid 

Fireman 


2 
2 


Shine shoes 
Dig ditches 
Teacher 

Directing traffic 
Shovel snow 
Plumber 


28. Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
not very important. Teil why you think they are. not 
important . 


Bar tender: too many drunks 3 

Barker: doesn't do anything 3 
Mowing lawns: someone always gets to it 

before you do 2 

Cab driver: all he does is drive 2 
Bakery: make own, by baked goods elsewhere 2 

Dig ditches: not enough pay 1 


Sweeping walks: too much dirt, doesn't help 1 
School: don^t learn anything 1 
Construction: not needed 1 
Dry cleaners: not necessary 1 
Teacher: very boring 1 
All jobn are important 1 
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( con bluiic^rl from nrevioui; na^';c-j) 


juntanan: wVio wants junk? 1 
Troe nurgeon: who s. tree ooorated on 1 

Window waaher: all he doen is clean windownl 
Milkman: buy milk at stores 1 
Oook: oeople can make ovm food 1 


Jdst the bu«inef3se3 or places in your community you 

would like to visit to 'better understand the ;jobs they hrwj. 


Hospital/ Doctor 

Veterinarian 

b'ireman 

l^ank 

I'ol iceman 
otore 

(Jo.b n tat ion 

i3arber shop 

Teacher 

Lawyer 

Musician 

I'olitician 

l)eatir-'>t 

Airport 

i^eautician 

f -ochanio 

; n:At Office 

Kye JJoctor 


1 1 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
? 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Show business 

Gas station 

Alaskaland 

Dog pound 

ocientist 

TV* Renairmon 

TV Str-tion 

Board of PJdAication 

Tax Office 

Welfare Office 

Restaurant 

Car V/ash 

Judge 

J'iTTii ) 1 o ymen t Office 
Busineaii Office 
Fish /i: Game Dept. 
Carpenter 


'iO. Write down two jobs in your community v/hicri you think 
are Import.^int, Tell v/hy you think they are important. 


])octor: help sick people 10 

r'oliceman: nrotect city people 8 

Teacher: teach children 4 

fireman: protect house?^ cS: forests 4 

Judge: help people 1 

jjawyer: help people 1 

Carpenter: build houi-;es 1 

ivLectrioian : no reason given 1 

r)n/Tineer: no reason ^-"iven 1 
Dit-ihwasher : to have clean dishes; to eat from 1 

JcientivSit : make medicine for peoole 1 

tilot: fly people to placev3 1 
I'rinciDal: has to be strict & knov/ peonlel 

Banker: take care of money 1 


'^1 . At what grade level do you think a student should decide 
UT)on a career. 


Elementary 4 

Junior high 6 

Senior hir:h 12 

(Community college 4 

University 4 


ERLC 
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!5tb ar/irte 


NORTH POLE 
(PoBt-test) 


26. 


27^ 


28 • 


list three jobs, away from your home, you oould do if 
you wanted to earn some money. 


Babysit 8 

Yard work 7 

Paper route 6 

Run errands 6 

Clerk 3 

Nurse's aide 2 

Construction 2 
Restaurant /cafeteria 2 

Farm worker 2 

Meohf='nic 2 
Sell things door-to-door 

Dootor 2 

Dig ditohes 2 

Junior oarpenter 1 

Janitor 1 

Zoologist 1 

Teohnician 1 


Movie star 

Singer 

Comedian 

Do laundry 

Carpenter 

Plumher 

Teacher 

Boxboy 

Shovel enow 

Cook 

Plane business 

Aormy 

Cut wood 

Janitor 

Walk doga 

Collector 


Can you think of any Jobs you oan do without knowing how 
to read and do arithmetic? If you say yes, write down 
two of the Jobs. 


Teaoher 


1 


Dog walking 


1 


Write down two Jobs in your oommunlty which you thlnlc 
are not very important. Tell why you think they 8.re 
not important • 

Bar tender /bars: makes soolety worse 12 
Barber: out own hair 2 
Candy counter clerk: don^t need candy 2 
Store keeper: no reason given 2 
Taking oare of a trailer court: too hot & noisy 1 
Cafeteria worker: don^t get anything 
Mail lady: people osin get own mail 
Box boy: people oarry own groceries 
Pornography writers: senseless 
Ba0k#tball: it*s a game 
Football: it*s a game 
Dope: don^t need it 
Sewage Co«: dig own sewer 
Newspaper boy: oare can deliver paper 
Plowing roads: too messy afterwards 
Selling berries: doesn^t pay much 


ERIC 
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29* 


Jjlat the 'bu3lnessee or places in your corainunlty you 

would like to visit to better understand the jobs they havei 


Police station 

8 

Electric co* 

Store 

5 

Telephone co. 

Fire station 

5 

Post Office 

Hospital 

4 

University 

Lawyer 

2 

Pish & Game 

Music Mart 

2 

Waitress 

Oonatruction site 

2 

Laboratory 

Mechanic 

2 

Factory 

Gas station 


Candy Factory 

Bakery 


Watchmaker 

Zoologist 


Zookeeper 

McDonald* s 


Honda shop 

Bar 


Reporter 

Court house 


Lumber co» 

Carnation co. 


Museum 

Dentist 


Bank 


30. Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
important. Tell why you think they are important. 

Policeman: protection 12 
Hospital/Doctor: help sick people 7 
Fire Department: protect us from fire 7 
Storekeeper: need to buy things 2 
Teacher: teach people jobs 2 
Mechanic: fix cars 2 
Veterinarian: help animals 
Garages : prevent accidents 
Electric Co.: give us electricity 
Mailman: deliver mail 
Bank: save money 
Technician: needed skill 

31 . At what grade"" level do you think a student should decide 
upon a career. 


Elementary 
Junior high 
Senior high 
Community college 
University 


1 

4 

^?. 
4 

2 
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[rth Grade 
UNlVbJi^lilTY PARK 
(Por/b'-test) 


26 • List three ;)obs, away from your home, you could do if 
you v^/anted to earn some money. 


Mow lawis/garden work 

6 

Goal 

Babysit 

6 

Foam 

Store clerk/helper 

5 

Work with animals 

Policeman 

3 

Nurse 

Doctor 

3 

Storekeeper 

Animal groom 

') 

Zookeeper 

Football 

2 

Garry messages 

Baseball 

2 

Housework 

Basketball 

2 

Gu'fc wood 

Bank 

2 

Race track secretary 

Teacher 

2 

Secretary 

Fireman 

2 

Sell handcrafts 

Tutor 

2 

Walk dogs 

Trucking 

2 

Librarian 

Veterinarian 

2 

Odd jobber 

Deliver newspapers 

1 

Rescueman 

Carpenter 

1 

Engineer 

Architect 

1 

Bricklayer 

Archeologist 

1 

Asst • Contractor 

Bank robber 

1 

President 


27. Oan you think of any jobs you can do v;ithout Icnowing how 


28, 


to read and do arithmetic, 
two of the jobs. 


If you say yes, write down 


Baseball 
Football 
Barber 
Babysitter 


2 
2 
2 
1 


Sports 

Baker 

Janitor 


Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
not very important. Tell why you think they are not 
imDortant . 


liarber: donH need haircuts 5 

No job is unimportant 4 
Sell lemonade: you can pick up many things; 

we can drink water 3 

Mov;ing lavms: you can do other things 2 

Toy maker: we don't need toys 1 

Garden Store: don't need gardens 1 

Candy Store: donH need to eat candy 1 

Butcher/Meat Store: you can shoot meat 1 
Musician: you can make your own music 

for free 1 

F^ir store: furs are too expensive 1 
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l)aivert.!.Lt,y Park - poattent 


28. 


(continued from previous page) 


29. 


30. 


31 


ERIC 


Tailor: you can sew your ovm clothes 
Hunter: we have enough meat 
Dog Pound: it doesn't help much 
Legislatvre: they get paid for no reason 
Politics.: they always make a fuss 
Store clerk: doesn't help anything 
Race Driver: doesn't help anything 
City Bus driver: everyone o\r^s a car 

List the businesses or places in your community you 

would like to visit to better understand the jobs they have* 


Store 

Bank 

Vet/Animal Hospital 

Police Station 

Fire Station 

College • campus 

Hospital 

Teacher 

Dairy 

Pish & Game 
Drag Racing 
Musician 
Train Station 
High School 
Car dealer 
Electric co. 
Airport 


7 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 

2 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


CRP Division 
Post Office 
Zoo 

Board of Education 
City Hall 
Alaska Patrol 
Horse Stable/Riding Academy 1 
Library 
Bakery 
TV Station 
Insura,nce Office 
Music Conductor 
Secretary 
Radio Station 
Bus station 
An industry 
Architect 


Write down tv/o jobs in your community which you think are 
important, Ty^ll why you think they are important* 

Fireman: puts out fires 11 
Doctor: saves lives, people get hurt 9 
Police: because of trouble 7 
Teacher: help you learn 2 
Food stores: to get candy; need food 2 
Electricity Co.: for heat and light 1 
Ambulance man: help people to the hospital 1 
Dentist: help teeth 
Auto manufacturer: we need cars 
Gas Co.: need gas to live 
Drag racing: for physical fitness 
Bank: to keep money safe 
Hospital: help people feel better 

At v/hat grade level do yiu think a student should dt^cide 
upon a career. 


Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 


5 
6 
7 

Ik 3 


Community College 0 
University 2 


5th Grade 

Third-Party Bvaluator Comments 

to Narrative Responses 
(Questions #26 - 31) 

(Post-test) 

26. Mat three jobs away from your home, you could do if you 
wanted to earn some money. 

Comment: Question needs re-wording, (Is a topic for discussion.) 

27. Caji you think of any jobs you can do without knowing how 
to read and do arithmetic. If you say yes, write down 
two of the jobs. 

Comment: Most students have good awarenes3. 

28. Write down two jobs in your community which you think are 
not very important. Tell why you think they are not 
important. 

Comment: Good question for class discussion. 

''*29. List th'? businesses or places in your community you would 
like to visit to better understand the jobs they have. 

Comment: Very few changes from pre-test responses. 

30. Write down two jobs in your community which you think 
are importarA^ Tell why you think they are important. 

Comment: Class could interact and diocuss their preferenoen. 
31 • At what .grade level do you think a student should decide 


upon a career. 

Comment: ^/Oiat do teachers think? 
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Section Pour: P. 
General Comments on 5th Grade Pre- and Post-tests 


1. More students indicate they know what a iob inteirview is (#8), 
where to look for a job (#11) and when (#22), and who oan 
help them in finding a job (#24) • 


2* More students are aware of the differences between a community 
college, a university and a business school (#3 and #16)* 


3# Ten percent more say being happy working is more important 
than earning money. 


4# There are still a ntunber of places students would like to 
visit - this merits teacher and counselor attention. 


5# A strong feeling, is still evident that a career must be 

decided upon by the 12th grade. Glass discussion is in order. 


6. Concerning the 5th grade pre-and post-tests, teachers should 
identify and/or up-date their perceptions of desirable 
student outcomes, and then refine the test to reflect those 
perceptions. 


7# Teachers and counselors should study the compilation of 
student written narrative responses to determine: 

a# Consensus and minority viewpoints 

b# Strengths reflected in the comments - so that these may 

be identified, nurtured and preserved 
c# Needs seen by students - and then take positive action 

to adjust teaching-learning situations to fill these 

needs • (This may be one of the most important tasks ' 

indicated herein.) 
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SECTION FIVE: 

CAHKEH EDUCATION AUHIEVKMEi^IT 
AT THE ath QRADE LEVEL 
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Question # 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

Question # 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2t) 

TOTAL QTIESTIONNAIRES 


# Yes 
77 
94 

128 

87 
91 
72 
22 
121 
86 
88 
75 
60 
93 
64 
72 
10 
20 
89 
16 
21 


8th Grade 
MAIN 

iJi£ 
62 

45 
6 

39 
50 
59 
114 
20 
53 
49 
67 
82 

37 
75 
47 

125 
118 
45 
121 
110 


A 

B 

0 


E 

P 

G 

43 

40 

31 

46 

113 

3 

4 

94 

38 

56 

25 

111 

22 


22 

12 

15 

90 




16 

23 

114 

6 




3 

61 

73 

14 

3 
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8th Grade 
NORTH POLE 


Question # 

# Yes 

Uio 

1 

37 

53 

2 

64 

24 

3 

88 

3 

4 

60 

25 

5 

52 

36 

6 

55 

34 

7 

12 

80 

8 

77 

14 

9 

48 

43 

10 

50 

35 

11 

51 

35 

12 

41 

50 

13 

31 

54 

14 

43 

45 

15 

59 

25 

16 

7 

83 

17 

^ 17 

74 

18 

65 

20 

19 

11 

75 

20 

24 

64 


Question # A S fi 

21 59 56 34 

22 57 22 23 

23 20 5 5 

24 21 20 57 

25 2 39 42 


O TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES = 92 

ERIC 


RYAN 

Question §: # Yea # No 

1 117 138 

2 170 79 

3 227 12 

4 152 84 

5 162 91 

6 124 119 

7 42 205 

8 223 33 

9 132 120 

10 169 84 

11 143 106 

12 106 149 

13 115 114 

14 131 ■ 121 

15 98 101 

16 15 225 

17 53 198 

18 161 73 

19 43 202 

20 56 183 

Question # ABODE 

21 95" 91 62 104 184 

22 135 52 108 29 191 

23 31 20 33 163 

24 46 49 186 17 

25 10 94 131 40 13 

TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES =258 


iJoint^oolto Uesponse Totaln to i^uestioris /a-] « /^^'s With iJominen tr.^, 


1. Do you have to Ro to coLle^.^e to ^^^et a oafcinfying ,1ob? 

Yes 231 
No 2^3 

Oomment: Quite a change from t)th ;j;rade response. 


2. Do you have to have a social security number in order to Wir'kv 

Yes 328 
Mo 148 

Comment: 8th f^raderB may have greater need for than d;.* 

';-:h graders. Note difference in responses. 


Does your state have a state income tax? 

Yes 443 
No 21 

Comment: The word i^ets around. 


4. T)o you have to have a social security number to file an 
income tax return? 

Yes 299 
No 148 

Comment: Lack of awareness on the part of some. 


bo you know what you want to do as a career? 

l^u) 177 

('nmment: These 8th f^rariers seem to have made up tlieir miricj.-i. 


b. Woiil.d noD traininif^ be more helpful to your Jon choice than 
f^oin^ to college? 

(T 

Yen ?.b^ 
No 21? 

Comment: ^JoLinds reasonable, only students knov/ for sure, 

\ 

1 '.(I 
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'/. Do you know how to make up a personal data or vita rjnoetV 

Yen 76 
Mo '^99 

Comment: Perhaps students should be more aware. 


8. Would you like to know more about what to do durin^i; a job 
interview? 

Yes 421 
No 67 

Comment: Whose responv^^lbility is this? 


9. Do you know which jobs are most related to your vest abil vt Lo;i3'.' 

YeG 266 
No 216 

fJomment: Vocational aptitude testinr: may be called for. 

10. l)f) you feel more .^idanoo would be liolpful to you in decicl.in.: 
upon a career. 

Ye.: yol 
No 168 

womment: Are /-uidance counselors available. 


11. Are yuu aware. of the demand there is (or will be) for the 
career you have been th Lnkin::: of followin;;? 

Yes 269 
No 208 

(Jomment: Are counsel or j/teacherr: n.warn mT ! hr? cium.'LruiY 


1?. Do you Know how to .?;et a nocial r;ccur;i by number? 

Ye:3 207 
No 281 

(Jomment: 8th f-raders should nrobab].y be nu)re knowledfTeii ;^ ■ . 


V^. In there someone in your school who cou'ld liel-o you find 

Ynr. ?.y? 
No ?.()h 

'Icnmnent: Teachers anrl ojounnelorr. : j.' eane note. 

ERIC I ' 


14. It important for you to decide upon a career rif?;ht now? 

Yes 238 
No 241 

Ooniment: No comment. 


1ij. If you file a federal Income tax return, do you also have to 
file a ntate income tax return? 

Yes 229 
No 173 

Comment: Are staff aware of this discrepancy? 


16. Must you file an income tax return at your age? 

Yes 32 
No 433 

CoiTunent: Is income tax based on ap,e or amount of income? 


17. If you dropped out of school today, could you find a job 
to support yourself? (if you answer yes, name the job.) 

Yes 90 
No 390 

Comment: Written responses support yes/no. responses. 


18. Should school- courses you have taken appear on your personal 
vita or the descriptive inf ormation..sneet you give to a 
perspective employer? 

Yes 315 
No 138 

Comment: Are employers interested in ".general" courses 
most 8th graders take? 


19- Is it a good idea to take a friend with you on a job interview? 

Yes 70 
No 398 

Comment: No comment. 


?0. Is a hobby the same thing as a career? 

Yes 101 
No 357 



Comment: Probably true. 


2 1. 


Uurln.: a .job i ri l;erv.i ev\/; wfiioh o.f i:he following should you 
ask abonb? 


A * Work In/: luniriA 197 
Benefits 1?!7 


1). Oob '.Dutien 210 

All of the above 337 

None of the above ^ 

Others 25 


G o mment S e I f - e -j;: p J., ana. t o r y 


22. Oheck all those wliich liave had major influences on your 
career plans j 


A. 

Your pai-enta 286 


B. 

Teachers 112 


0. 

Hobbies 187 


D. 

Desire .for security 

72 

E. 

Personal intei-ests 

369 

F, 

Others 

79 


Gomraent: Se] f-interests important » 


23 • If you have taken interest or aptitude tests, have they 

helped you to discard or add new areas of possible employment? 


A. Helped to add new areas 73 

B. Helped to discard areas 37 
0* Not helped at all 53 
D. No tests taken 310 

Comment: Should tests be administered? 


24* What is most important in selecting a job? 

A, Money 83 
B* V/orking conditions 92 
G. Personal satisfaction 357 
'Other 24 

Comment: Reinforces previous responses. 


25 • At what grade level do you believe a student should decide 
upon a career? 

A. K-6 15 

B. 7-9 194 

C. 10-12 246 

D. Junior or conojiiunity college 63 

E. University 20 

Comment: Feeling is still evident that career decisions must 
be made by 12th grade. 

O 153 
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Sootion Five: 13,1. 8th GRADE 

COMPUTER TABULATED RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS #1 
BY INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 

(Post-test) 


151* 
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8th Grade 


MAIN 


Question # # Yes # No 


1 

23 

29 

2 

39 

14 

3 

50 

A 
1 

4 

45 

7 

5 

38 

1 3 

6 

20 

31 

7 

5 

48 

8 

42 

1 0 

9 

37 

15 

10 

29 

20 

1 1 

34 

1 5 

1 2 

41 

1 1 

13 

33 

18 

14 

30 

20 

15 

30 

12 

16 

2 

48 

17 

16 

37 

18 

32 

15 

19 

7 

46 

20 

7 

42 


Question # 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

G 

21 

19 

20 

12 

20 

40 

1 

4 

22 

37 

19 

23 

14 

43 

6 


23 

12 

4 

3 

'0 




24 

9 

5 

46 

1 




25 

0 

32 

17 

3 

4 




TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES = 53 
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8th Grade 
RYAN 


Ouestion ^ 

# Yes 


# No 

1 

15 


27 

2 

32 


11 

3 

42 


0 

4 

23 


17 

5 

28 


14 

6 

22 


19 

7 

6 


36 

8 

29 


14 

9 

25 


18 

10 

24 


19 

11 

26 


17 

12 

21 


22 

13 

22 


18 

14 

22 


20 

1 5 

• ✓ 

21 


14 

16 

3 


37 

17 

7 


36 

18 

28 


14 

19 

9 


34 

20 

9 


31 

^^ues uiuix ft 

A .D 

n 


21 

17 14 

13 

15 

22 

21 8 

24 

7 

23 

5 5 

7 

26 

24 

4 9 

34 

4 

25 

1 21 

19 

3 


TOTAL QUESTIONNAIRES = 43 
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SKOTION FIVE: 8th Clrade 

Pre- and Post-Test Comparison of 
Composite Responses bo Questions Ifl - ff?.^) 
Wi bh Comments 


1. Do you have to go to college to get a satisfying job? 

Pre-test Post-test 

Yes 47"/^^ Yes 

No 51 No 59 

Comment: May be thought-provoking but not otherwise useful. 

2. Do you have to have a social security number in order to work? 

Yes 66 Yes 74 

No T)0 No 26 

Comment: Needs re-phrasing. 

3. Does your state have a state income tax? 

Yes 89 Yes 96 

No 4 No 1 

Comment: They pretty well know (from school or home?). 

4. Do you have to have a social security number to file an 
income tax return? 

Yes 60 Yes 71 

No 30 No 25 

Comment: Is this question useful? 

5. Do you_knov; what you want to do as a career? 

Yes 62 Yes 69 

No 36 No 28 

. Comment: So? 


All numbers are percentages. See Appendix for responses in terms 
of number.s of students, 

ERIC 


;Vbh Grade - Pro .'^r Pont 


6. Wnuld job tirp.i.nirv-': bo more helpful to your job choice than 
going to collpf^e? 

Pre-teot Post-test 

Yes 51^/0 Yes 44% 

No 43 No 52 

Oomnient: Neech^j re-wordinp;. 

7. Do you know how to make up a personal data or vita sheet? 

Yes 15 Yes 11 

No 81 No 84 

Comment: How do we know if they do or not? 

8'. Would you like to know more about what to do during a job interview? 

Yes 85 Yes 74 

No 14 No 25 

Oomment: No sifpiif icance . 

Uo you know which jobs are most related to your best, abil.itie:!? 

Yes 54 Yes 55 

No 44 No 46 

Oomment: Do they know? 

10. Do you feel more guidance would be helpful to you in deciding 
uTion a career? 

Yes 62 Yes 63 

No "34 No 41 

Jomment: Do students know what "guidance" is? 

11. Are you aware of the demand there is (or will be) for bho 
career you have been thinking of following? 

Yes 54 Yes 63 

No 42 No 34 

Oommeat: Now do we know whether or not they know? 
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ath Grade - Pre & Post 

12.. Do you know how to geb a nocial security number? 
Pre-tesb Post-test 


Yes 42/0 Yes 65'/o 

No 57 No 34 


CoimneTit: Some progress apparently. 

13. Is there someone in. your school who could help you find a job? 

Yes 48 Yes 58 

No 41 No 38 

Comment: Needs to be more definitive. 

14. Is it important for you to decide upon a career right now? 

Yes 48 Yes 54 

No 49 No 42 

Comment: Why or why not? 

15. If you file a federal income tax return, do you also have to 
file a state income tax? 

Yes 46 Yes 53 

No 35 No 27 

Comment: A good question? 

16. Must you file an income tax return at your age? 

Yes 6 Yes 5 

No 87 No 91 

Comment: Re-word or delete. 

17. If you dropped out of school today, could you find a job 
to support yourself? 

Yes 18 Yes 24 

No 79 No 76 

Comment: How or why not? 


er|c 


ath Grade - Pre Post 

18. SKouTd school courses you have taken appear on your personal 
data sheet or the descriptive information sheet you f^ive to 
a prospective employer? 

Pre-test Post-test 

Yes eA% Yes 63/o 

No 28 No 30 

Comment: Probably not a good question. 

19. Is it a good idea to take a friend with you on a job interview? 

Yes 14 Yes 17 

No 80 No 83 

ComA^nt: Merits class discussion - but not a particularly good 
test question. 

20. laf a hobby the same thing as a career? 

T«i 20 Yes 17 

No 72 No 76 

Coffiment: Merits class discussion. 

21. During a job interview, which of the following shou?-d you ask about? 

Working hours 18 17 

Salary 17 16 

Benefits 12 12 

Job Duties 19 17 

All of above 31 36 

None of above 1 0 

Others 2 2 

Comment: Needs re-wording. 

^ 22. Check all those which have had major influences on your career plans- 

. Your parents 26 24 

Teachers 10 11 

Hobbies 17 19 

Desire for security 7 9 

Personal interests 33' 33 

Others 7 5 

Comment: What is desirable role for teachers? 
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8th Grade - Pre & Post 

23. If you have taken interest or aptitude tests, have they helped 
you to discard or add new areas of possible employment? 

Pre-^test Post-test 

Helped to add new areaa 1 5!f«* "19^ 

Helped to discard areas 8 10 

Not helped at all 11 10 

No tests taken 66 61 

Comment: Merits staff discussion. 

24. What is most important in selecting a job? 

IKloney 15 11 

Working conditions 17 13 

Personal satisfaction 64 71 

Other 4 5 

Comment: Solid thinking prevails. 

25. At what grade level do you believe a student should decide 
upon a career? 

K - 6 5 1 

7-9 36 51 

10 - 12 46 35 

Junior/community college 11 6 

University 4 7 

Comment: Good topic for class consideration. 


^All numbers are percentages. See Appendix for responses in terms 
of numbers of students. 


ilWCTlON KIVW: 15/^. 
General Commenta on 8th Grade Pre- and Post-tests 


Student responses indicate an increase in knowledge re: jobs: 
what kind of training is needed; what jobs are available; 
what to do during an interview; who in school can help find 
jobs; usefulness of aptitude tests; what is important in a 
job, etc. (#5, #6, #8, #11, #17, #23, #24, #25, #33, #34). 


2. On both pre- and post-tests more than sixty percent indicate 
they want more career guidance (#10). Also, there are many 
areas in which class discussions are needed e.g. , #19, #23, 
#25). 


3. Concerning the 8th grade pre- and post-tests, teachers should 
identify and/or update their perceptions of desirable student 
outcomes, and then refine the test to reflect those perceptions. 


4. Teachers and counselors should study t^he compilation of student 
written narrative responses to determine: 

a. Consensus and minority viewpoints; 

b. Strengths reflected in the comments - so that these may 
be identified, nurtured and preserved; 

c. Needs seen by students - and then taJce positive action 
to adjust teaching-learning situations to fill these 
needs. (This may be one of the most important tasks 
indicated herein.) 
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SECTION FIVE: G.1. 

8th GRADE 

( rro-'i'p;it,) 


NARRATIVE RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS #26 - #42 BY INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 


8th Grade 

i MAIN 


26. Where would you go if you waated to get a social security number? 


Social Security Office 
Post Office 21 
Bank 9 
State Building 9 
Federal Building 6 
Ask Darents 6 


City Hall 6 

Above Sports Man's Mall 4 

Court Building 4 

Write to Washington, D.G.3 

Employer 2 


27. How much money can you earn without having to file a 
federal income tax return? 


28. 


ERLC 


16,000.00 

3 

$^ , 500.00 

6 

15,000.00 

3 

1 ,000.00 

3 

6,000.00 

6 

700.00 

3 

5,000.00 

6 

600.00 

15 

3,000.00 

12 

500.00 

3 

2,500.00 

3 

200.00 

2 

1 ,600.00 

3 

30.00 

1 

r 

/ 


5.00 

1 


I 

Name the career you are thinking of following and list 
the skills and/or talents needed. 

Teacher: subject knov/ledge, like people 24 
Secretary: typing, shorthand, English 10 
Gym teacher: agility, physical fitness 9 
Stewardess: be 21 or older, not be air sick, be courteous 9 
Sports: quickness, balance, skill, smartness 9 
Nurse: patience, know how to handle people 9 
Veterinarian: training, skills, nerves 8 
Traveling salesman:' college 6 
Scientist: knowledge, patience, interest 5 
Mechanic: strong, skill, speed, desire 5 
Masonry: math, read plans, get along w/people 4 
Social worker: psychology, like people 3 
Missionary : psychology 3 
Boxing: (n.o reasons given) . 3 
Writer: writing talent, education 2 
Drafting: education 2 
Sheetmetal: drafting, college, skilled 2 
Business manager: political experience, college 2 
Inventor: good head, college 2 
Fashions : imagination, ideas , personality, skill2 
Biologist : science , math, reading 2 
Archeology: education, interest 2 
Minister's v/ife: typing, shorthand, play piano & organ, 

homemaking, carpentry 2 
Typewriter repairman: mechanics 2 
Real estate agent: social talents, sales, math 2 
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28, (continued from previous F)age) 

Policeman: qu.i.ck:- tliinki n^2;, fast runner, strong, judo 2 
Store clerk: (No skills given) 2 
Railroads: run fast, train driving 1 
Carpenter: math 1 
Zoo: love animals, like people 1 


29. Name 3 people in your school who might be able to help 
you find a job. 

Counselors 126 Staff 9 

Teachers 84 Vice Principal 9 

Friends 21 Self 3 

Principal 12 


30# Indicate whether you prefer working with people, ideas, 
things or animals and why* 

People: like to be with them, like to help 93 
Animals: like them 34 
Things: like to use hands 12 
Ideas: like to think, came to conclusions 11 


31 . List 5 characteristics or traits that are desirable 
in all employees. 


Good personality/get along with others 74 

Hard worker ^ 54 

Intelligence /knowledge 32 

Training/skill 30 

Good appearance/neatness/cleanliness 29 

Re sponsible /reliable 1 9 

Alert/attentive 1 4 

Trustworthy /honest 9 

Patience 7 

Talent 5 

Good penmanship 3 


32. List those skills you have developed this year which you 
believe are most "salable." 
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Typing 
Math 

Language Arts 
Spanish 
Shop 


37 
33 
17 
13 

12 


Getting alone; v;/othera 
Reading ability 7 
Woodworking 5 
Mechanical drawing 3 
Physical strength 5 


Good looks 3 

Art 3 

Rationa].ization 3 

Carpentry 2 

Dancing 2 

12 Home Economics 2 

Gym 1 

Music 1 

Science 1 

Drafting 1 


Main - continued 


33# List 2 areas of eraploynient which are expanding. 


34* 


Teaching 

24 

Business Management 3 

Consti-uction 

16 

Math 

3 

Astronauts 

10 

Social Service 

3 

Clerks 

10 

Penney ' s 

2 

Urban planning 

10 

Pipe line 

2 

Secretarial 

9 

Architecture 

2 

Science 

9 

Doctors 

9 

Q Q "1 p a 
O CL-L C M 

Q 

Candle maker 

2 

Computers 

7 

Safeway 

2 


7 

Oil 

2 

Veterinarian 

5 

Clothes 

2 

Nursing 

5 

Banks 

2 

Aviation 

4 

Truck driving 

2 

Sheet Metal 

5 

Vendors 

1 

Electronics 

3 



Politics 

3 



List 2 areas of 

employment 

which are declining. 

Teachers 

9 

Barbers 

4 

Shoe shiners 

8 

Policeman 

3 

NASA 

7 

Electronics 

3 

Life magazine 

5 

Clock work 

2 

Railroads 

5 

Inventors 

2 

Airline mechanics 5 

Taxis 

2 

People on job 

5 

TV Repair 

2 

Bakers 

4 

Secretaries 

2 

Photography 

3 

Factory workers 

2 

Nursing 

3 

Banking 

2 

Sanitation 

3 

Math 

2 

Arts 

3 

Vendors 

1 

Medicine 

3 

Law 

1 

Executives 

3 

Mining 

1 


35. List 3 sources of information about jobs. 


ERIC 


EmploymeTit Agency 18 

Books ' 18 

Counselors 16 

People on job 14 

Parents 12 

Library 10 

Newspapers 9 

Pamphlets 9 

Television 7 

Teachers 6 

Kiwanis Club 6 

Radio 5 


Job Training program b 
School 4 
Businesses 4 
Post Office 4 
Uneraployrnent Office 4 
Interviews 3 
Friends 3 
CAREERS 2 
University 2 
Chajnber of Commerce 2 
Welfare Office 2 
Q/E.K. 2 
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Main - continued 


'^(>. List '5 types of ,1obs which are of interest to you and are 
not available in your community. 


1 eacner 

i A 

w 1 1 n 1 1 1 e 

•2 
J 

Sports 

1 1 

uar X ooni 8 x 

•2 
J 

A. toiTiic bcienuisi 

I 

ZjOOlOgl SX 

•2 

Building jets 

4 

Musician 

3 

Ga.Tbageman 

4 

Mathematician 

2 

Translator 

4 

Coast Guard 

2 

Football 

3 

Space 

2 

Inventor 

3 

Painter 

2 

Business Manager 

3 

Circus 

2 

Grape Growing 

3 

Animal Trainer 

2 

McDonald ' s 

3 

Zoo 

1 


37 • List 3 ;]obs in the community you would like to have and 
briefly explain why. 


ERIC 


Teacher: like kids, like it 19 

Secretary: like to type, like offices 11 

Gym teacher: like people and sports 9 

Bank Clerk: interesting 9 

Mechanic: like to work on things, cars 9 

Garbageman: money, easy 7 

Printer: fun, they don't do much 7 

Stewardess: like to fly 6 

Biologist: like science, like it 6 

Car salesman: money, like cars/people 5 

Airline ticket agent: like people 4 

Sky diving: fun 4 

Cashier: interest 4 

Photography: interest 4 

Banker : meet people 3 

Shop teacher: like machines 3 

Private business: like to run things 3 

Criminal: like to outsmart people 3 

Store clerk: like fashions 3 

Waitress: busy life 2 

Gymnast : like it 2 

Minister's wife: like to work with people 2 

Social v^orker: help people 2 

Model : money 2 
Real estate: suited for it, probably like it 2 

Doctor: more are needed 2 

Scientist : needed 2 

Pilot: (No reason given) 2 

Musician: (No reason given) 2 

Professor: learning 2 

Sewer man: money 2 

Plumber : interesting 2 

Architect : interesting 2 

Carpenter/ construction: fun 2 

Forestry : like outdoors 2 

Veterinarian: like animals 2 

Store clerk: meet people , like it 2 
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Main - continued 


■■58. ir you h/ive decided noL to f^,o to a bunineaa school, a trade 
acliool, or a college, indicate which ono and tell why* 

Business school: want other schooiinf,, doriM; 


like business 10 

Trade school: want other school, not interested 49 
College: don^t need it 16 

39* What types of information will help you to select a career? 

People 25 Parents 7 

Books 24 Friends 7 

Magazines 19 Newspapers 6 

Skills/education 16 Movies 6 

Money/hours/benefits 1 6 School 6 

Personal interests 13 All kinds 5 

Counselors 12 Trying out a ,1ob3 


Teachers 1 1 What can learn from job 3 


40. List 3 reasons people work besides to earn money 

Personal satisfaction 58 

En.ioy work 57 

Stay busy/prevent boredom 27 

Help people 22 

Get away from home 16 

Earn a living 15 

Experience 9 

Meet people 9 

Support hobbies 6 

Keep economy going 5 

Relaxation 3 

Be famous 3 

Savings - 3 

Security 3 


ERIC 


41. List 2 jobs that you would like to have and give a reason. 

Teaching: like children 19 

Stewardess: like to fly, meet people 12 
Car mechanic: like it, know how, like Cars 11 

Doctor: money, like it, needed 10 

Veterinarian: help animals, 8 

Store clerk: meet people, fashions 7 
Airline ticket agent: interesting work, t:'avel6 

Gym teacher: like people 6 

Cashier: like math 6 

BanJc clerk: like math, people, money 6 

Photography: like it 6 

Banker: meet people 5 
Cartoonist: like to draw 

Drafting: en.ioy it 5 

Writer: enjoy it 4 
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41 # (continued froiri previous page) 

Sheet metal: can do it, enjoy it 4 

Politics: want to change things 3 

Child care: like kids 3 

Architect: like to plan/build things 3 

Zoologist: like animals 3 

Minister's wife: like people 2 

Masonry: like working outside 3 

Stunt man: daring, like excitement 2 

Arts & crafts: it's fun 2 

Typewriter repair: pay is good 2 

Scientist: like to explore 2 

Musician: like music 2 

Nurse: help people 2 

Counselor: help people 2 

Carpenter: fun, like to build 2 

Large machinery: fun 2 

Truck driver: good money 2 

Zoo worker: like stnimals 2 

Circus: entertain 1 

Secretary: like job 1 

42 ♦ List 2 jobs that you would not like to have and tell why. 

Teaching: not interested in i t 16 

Janitor: have to work nights, boring 16 
Gas station attendant: get cold & dirty, don't accomplish 

anything 1 4 

Sanitation: boring, too dirty 13 

-Secretary: boring, hate to work indoors 11 

Plumber: don't like it, boring 9 

Banker: may get robbed, boring 7 
Doctor: too busy, don't like suffering, boring 7 

Barber: don't like to cut hair 5 

Policeman: don't like them, may get hurt 4 
Electronics: too complicated, don't understand4 

Clerk; too many little things to do 4 

Office work: don't like being inside 3 

Scientist: too much work, -^oo dry 3 

Pire fighter : dangerous 2 

Maid: hate clearning 2 

Paper boy: messy, too little pay 2 

Salesman: boring 2 

Circus manager: jinxes 1 

Waitress: would get nervous 1 

Construction: couldn't handle machines 1 


ERLC 
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8th Grade 


NORTH POLE 

(Note: In this section each question will be followed by: 
response and frequency of response.) 

26. Where would you go if you wanted to get a social security number? 

Get application from post office 9 

Social security office 15 

State house 6 

Ask sister /parents 6 

Lathrop High School 3 

Court house 3 

Already have one 3 
Get a job/go to employment office 3 

Send for one 2 

Unemployment office 1 

Go to federal building 1 

27. How much money can you earn without having to file a federal 
income tax return? 


4,200.00 

3 

$ 600.00 

6 

3,000.00 

3 

500.00 

3 

2,000.00 

3 

100.00 

12 

1 ,700.00 

2 

60.00 

3 

1 ,500.00 

2 

15.00 

3 

700.00 

2 

10.00 

2 

650.00 

2 

40.00/day 

2 


28. Name the career you are thinking of following and list 
the skills and/or talents needed. 

Lawyer: good brain, be able to solve problems, 

college, law 'school 5 
Truck driver: good driver, self control 5 
Doctor: steady hands, able to break bad news. 

carving, science , understand people 5 
Electrician: math 4 
Nurse: college, be a candy striper, first 

aid, good memory 4 
Pilot: math, map reading, flying, weather 3 
Game warden: trade school, know animals 2 
Trapper: know country and animals, know where 

to set traps 2 
Pilot: know PAA requirements, flying 2 
Teaching: education, patience 1 
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North Pole - continued 


29* Name 3 people in your school who might be able to help 
you find a job. 

Teachers 43 Principal 9 

Friends 24 Vice-principal 5 

Parents/family 23 Nurse 2 

Counselors 21 

30. Indicate whether you prefer working with people, ideas 
things or animals and why, 

y 

People: like to be around them, like to 


talk to them ^1 

Ideas: like to use mind 6 

Things: like to tinker 6 
Animals: like them, not boring, fur is 

profitable business 12 

Prefer to work alone: No reasons given 7 X 


31 • List 5 characteristics or traits that are desirable in 
all employees. 

Good worker 27 

Neat 'appearance/clean/healthy 24 

Honest/trustworthy 21 

Get along with people 15 

Punctual 1 5 

Good attitude 12 

Cooperative 9 

Interest in workS 

Skilled 8 

Salary /working conditions/benefits 6 
Knowledge^ .about job 4 
Intelligent^' 4 
Good education 3 


32. List those skills you have developed this year which you 
believe are most "salable". 


Math 1 5 

Language 1 4 

Getting along w/ people 
Health 6 
Biology 5 
History 5 
Electrical knowledge 4 
Putting things together 5 
Basketball 3 
Science 2 
Home Economics 2 


Shop 3 
How to get a job 2 
Candj'- striper 2 
Artist 1 
Child care 1 
General intelligence 1 
Carpentry 1 
Bricklayer 1 
Electrician 1 
Metal work 1 


North Pole - 


continued 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


ERIC 


jji s 0 c. areas 

OX einpxoynieni/ 

which are expanding. 

jjo c xors 

\ o 


Banker 

3 

rn Q <-« ^ Vi Q "r* 

•1 9 


Taamsters 

2 

Ull 

n 

y 


Medicine 

2 

Police 

9 


Stores 

2 

ocienc e 

Q 
O 


Garbageman 


Computers 

7 


Electricians 


Politics 

6 


Technology 


Electronics 

6 


Trash man 


u-angs X er 

4 


Social work 


Cars 



Secretarial. 


olerK 



Interior decorators 1 

jjisx d areas 

01 emp±oymenx 

which are declining. 

Trams 

y 


Garbageman 

1 

Magazines 

0 


Plumbing 

1 

Playboy 

4 


Junkman 

1 

BIA 

3 


Doctors 

1 

Linguistics 

2 


Sewer, workers 

1 

Farming 

3 


Carpenter 

1 

Box boy 

2 


Road construction 1 

Trapping 

2 


Teachers 

1 

Checker 

2 


Ditch diggers 

1 

Furnace work 

1 


Guide 

1 

List 3 sources of information 

about Dobs# 


Pamphlets 

12 


College 

2 

Family 

10 


Television 

2 

School 

10 


Books 

1 

Friends 

9 


CAREERS organization 2 

Teachers 

8 


Employment agency 2 

People 

7 


State building 

1 

Magazines 

5 


Unemployment office 1 

Newspapers 

2 




List 3 types 

of jobs which 

are 

of interest to 

you and 

not available In your community. 


Photographer 

7 


Circus entertainer 2 

Store clerk 

6 


Waitress 

2 

Lawyer 

6 


Dock worker 

2 • 

Nurse 

6 


Ocean liner captain 1 

Stewardess 

6 


Fruit grower 


Scientist 

5 


Space control 


Frultplcker 

5 


Beach boy 


Electronics 

5 


Doctor 


Electrician 

4 


Animal trainer 


Secretary 

3 


Ice skating teacher 1 

Peace Corps 

2 




Training horses 2 
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37. List 3 tlobs in the community you would like to have and 
briefly explain why# 

Nurse: help people 12 
Child care: like children 10 
Doctor: interest, good money 9 
Waitress: meet people 8 
Store clerk: meet people 7 
Photographer: interest 3 

Scientist: like it 3 < 

Game warden: like animals 2 
Electrician: like it 2 
Carpentry: good money ^ 2 
Lawyer: like to solve problems, good money 5 
Box boy: interesting 2 
Secretary: interest 2 
Teacher : interesting 2 
Pilot: fun 

Stewardess: like to fly 
Policeman: exciting 
Peace Corps: help people 
Housekeeper: like clean places 
President: good pay 
Trapper: interest 
Bouncer: money 
Guide; interest 
Bar tender: money 

Librarian: like to work with books 1 
Artist: like to draw 
Truck driver: money 
Mayor: money 
Car racer: sport, money 
Supervisor: money 
Social work: money 
Swimming teacher: like to swim 
Nun: like to work with people 


38. If you have decide not to go to a business school, a trade 
school or a college, indicate which one and tell why. 

Business school: not needed for chosen career 12 

Trade school: need college for career, not needed 12 

College: not interested, grades aren't good 12 

None: not interested in more school 10 


erJc 
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North Pole - continued 


39 • What types of information will help you to select a career? 


General knowledge about 

a job 20 
Books \ 16 

Personal interests 15 
Pamphlets 1 4 

Listening to others 13 
People on job 10 
Movies 9 
Family 8 
School 6 


Magazines 5 
Television 5 
School classes 4 
Experience in field 3 
Employers 2 
Job availability 2 
CAREERS 2 
Employment office 1 
Unemployment office 1 


40. List 3 reasons people work besides to earn money. 


Enjoy work 34 
Keep busy/get out & do something 27 

Support family/earn living 21 

Help people 1 1 

Like to be with people 11 

Personal satisfaction 10 
Waste time 6 
Are well treated 5 
Learn new things 5 
Career-minded 4 
Get away from home 3 
Benefits 2 
Keep country moving 1 
Send children to college 1 


41. List 2 jobs that you would like to have and give a reason. 


Doctor: help people 10 

Teacher: interesting, like 9 

Nurse: help people 9 

Pilot: like to fly 8 
Lawyer: good pay, help people 7 

Game warden: like animals 5 

Photographer: like it 4 

Policeman: like the work 3 

Peace Corps: help people 2 
Telephone operator: interesting2 

Truck driver: money 2 

Trapper: interesting 2 

Construction: money 1 

Guide: interesting 1 

Social worker: help people 1 

Artist: like to draw 1 


Restaurant cook: like to cook 1 
Child care: like children 1 
Waitress: meet people 1 
Stewardess: like to fly 1 
Electrical Engineer: like electricity 1 
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North Pole - continued 


42. Lxst 2 Jobs that you would not lik*^ to have and tell why. 

Teacher: too many of them, not interested 9 

Sewer worker: bad working conditions 9 

Bus driver: kids are a hassle, no fun 6 

Hole digger: hate shoveling 4 

Lawyer: too soft of a job 3 

Garbageman: not interested 2 

Executive: hate to be cooped up 2 

Politics: government can help itself 2 

Secretary: (No reason given) 2 

Pusher: sentence too long if get caught 2 

Factory worker: cooped up 2 

Oar salesman : boring 2 

Actress: donH like all the money 2 

Store owner: all cooped up 2 

Nurse: can't stand blood 2 

Logger: cut enough wood at home 1 

Carpenter: too much noise 1 

.Highway Dept^: toomuch construe tion work 1 
Mailman: don't like to drive in bad weather 1 

Doctor: I'm not smart enough 1 

House builder: not interested 1 

Fireman: hate fire 1 

Architect: not enough patience 1 


4' 
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8th Grade 


RYAN 

(Note: In this Brictlon each question will be followed by: 
responoe and frequency of response, ) 


26. Where would you go if you wanted to get a social security number? 


State building 36 
Social Security Office 
Post Office 24 
Don^t know 21 
Police Station 15 
City Hall 12 
Ask parents 9 
Employment agency 8 
Send for one 6 


27 


Court House 6 
Yellow pages 5 
Federal Building 4 
Youth Corps 2 . 
Bank 2 
Kave one 2 
Insurance man 1 
Cooperative Extension 1 


27. How much money can you earn without having to file a federal 
income tax return? 


20,000.00 

6 

$ 600.00 

18 

10,000.00 

3 

500.00 

12 

6,000.00 

3 

300.00 

6 

5,000.00 

3 

250.00 

3 

2,500.00 

2 

200.00 

4 

2,000.00 

2 

100.00 

12 

1 ,700.00 

2 

65.00 

3 

1 ,500.00 

3 

50.00 

2 

1 ,200.00 

3 

30.00 

2 

1 ,000.00 

6 

20.00 

2 

700.00 

3 

2.00 

1 

660.00 

3 




28. Name the career you are thinking of 
the skills and/or talents needed. 


'ollowing and list 


Teacher: express ideas, good personality, like teaching. 


knowledge of subject 
Secretary: bookkeeping, typing, filing, 
shorthand , dictation, sociability 
Nurse: want to help people, patience, 

strength, college 
Veterinarian: know and like animals/ 

animal courses 
Child care: care for children, trus'uworthy , 

ability to discipline 
Waitress : cooking, serving, sociability 
Paramedic: medical knowledge 


24 


22 


18 


6 

3 
3 


ERIC 
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Ryan - continued 

28* (contimied from previous page) 


Stewardess: training, sociall>ility , cooking, 

food serving, appearance 21 
Medical doctor; science, study, get along 

with people 9 

Musiciaji: talent, training; 9 
Pilot : engineering, mechanics , radios , 

map reading, flying, good eyesight 12 
Policeman: courage, marksmanship, good 

eyesight & temper & physical condition 12 

Electronics: map reading, mathr engineering 6 
Draftsman: drawing, follow instruction, read 

graphs & tables 6 

Carpenter/construction: ability, training 5 

Biology: science, study, interest 5 

Science, get along with people, study 4 

Commerical flying: navigation, flying 4 

Commercial fishing: navigation 3 

Social work: patience, care for people 2 
Radar technician: healthy, good memory, 

computers, math, maintenance, etc • 2 


Lawyer: college, no criminal record 
Newspaper editor: English, typing 
Archeo legist: college 
Potter: ability, experience 
Housewife: home economics, child care 
Mechanic : ability 

Trapper: like nature, know animals, skill 
Electrician: (None .given) 
Plumber: (N.one given) 

Photography: printing, enlarging, optics , 
business 

Astronaut: college. Air Force, training 


29« Name 3 people in yoxxr school who might be able to help 
you find a job. 


Teachers 1 44 Secretary 5 

Counselors 117 Self 4 

Principal 65 Librarian 2 

Friends/student s37 Nurse 2 

Vice Principal 9 Janitor 1 
Relatives 6 


30# Indicate whether you prefer working with people, ideas, 
things or animals and why. 

People: like being with people, want to help 129 
Animals: easier to teach, like them 76 
Things: like working w/hands, like variety, 

don't talk back 52 
Ideas: like to use intellect & imagination, 

understanding 1 8 
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31 


32, 


List 3 characteristics or traits that are desirable in 
all employees* 


Skill/know how 71 
Good attitude 51 
On time;responsible45 
Trustworthy 37 
Healthy/ cleanliness3 3 
Neat appearance 31 
Intelligent 30 
Demand good pay 30 


Nice mann'^rs 
Get along with 
Ability follow 
Well educated 
Not prejudiced 
Experienced 
Ambitious 


10 

others 11 
directions 

9 

9 

/ 

5 


10 


leadership ability 3 


Demand good working conditions 10 

List those skills you have developed this year which you 
believe are most "salable." 


Math 

56 

Working w/animals 5 

Science 

39 

Social studies 

5 

Athletics/gymnastics >4 

Good manners 

4 

Eng 1 1 s h / grammar 

30 

Waitress 

3 

Getting along with people 24 

Electronics 

2 

Drafting 

18 

Reading 

2 

Cooking 

15 

Work hard 

2 

Typing 

36 

History 

2 

Responsibility 

9 

Counseling 

1 

Babysitting 

6 

Acting 

1 

Handling tools 

6 

Mechanical drawing 1 

Housekeeping 

6 

Spanish 

1 

Sewing 

6 

Ditch digging 

1 

Music 

6 

Shoveling snow 

1 

Singing 

6 

Store clerk 

1 


33. List 2 are\s of employment which are expeinding. 


ERIC 


Teacher 36 

Secretary 30 

Constiruction 30 

Carpenters 28 

Sales clerk 12 
Law enforcement 12 

Airlines 11 

Science 10 

Medicine 10 

Electrician 9 

Grovernment 7 

Office work 6 

Technicians 6 

Oil 6 

Mechanics 5 

Veterinarian 4- 

Waitress 4- 

Steamfitting 4 

Nurse 3 

Anthropology 3 


Social work 

3 

Pilots 

2 

Architecture 

2 

Factory work 

2 

Horse shoeing 

2 

Horticulture 

2 

Engineering 

2 

Truck driver 

1 

Salesman 

1 

Archeology 

1 

Show business 

1 

Instrument repairman 1 

Fireman 

1 

Prostitutes 

1 

Religion 

1 

Drafting 

1 

Football 

1 

Hotels 

1 
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34. List 2 areas of employment v/hich are declining. 


Doctors 

18 

Pur 

1 

Teachers 

18 

Lawyer 

1 

Farmers 

12 

Office work 

1 

Shoe repair/shine 

10 

Pet shops 

1 

Babysitter 

6 

Writers 

1 

Railroading 

6 

Space work 

1 

Factory work 

5 

Switchboard 

oper 

Cabinet making 

3 

Animal catchersi 

Housekeeper 

3 

Oar hop 

1 

Horse selling 

3 

Secretary 

1 

Coffee grinding 

2 

Bridge buildingi 

Shipping 

2 

Painting 

1 

Law enforcement 

2 

Garbageman 

1 

Whale hunters 

1 

Plumber 

1 

Pishing 

1 




3t>. List 3 sources of information about jobs. 


Books 

27 

Employment Office 8 

Newspaper 

24 

Radio 

7 

Counselors 

21 

Libraries 

6 

Parents/family 

20 

School 

4 

Interviews w/people20 

Police Dept. 

4 

Businesses 

15 

Oity Hall 

4 

Friends 

12 

Billboards 

3 

Teachers 

12 

Extension service 3 

Magazines 

11 

Unions 

3 

Pamphlets 

11 

Unemployment 

office 2 

State Building 

10 

Kits 

2 

Career Office 

9 

TV 

2 

Youth Corps 

9 

Own Ideas 

2 

Kiwanis Olub 

8 




36. List 3 types of jobs which a.re of interest to you and are 
not available in your community. 


ERIC 


Pilots 

15 

Fashion wholesale 2 

Working w/animals 

15 

Operator 2 

Show business 

11 

Musical instrument repair 2 

Secretary 

10 

Marine Biology 2 

Doctors 

9 

Mounted Police 2 

Model 

9 

Horse trainer 2 

Police 

9 

Animal caretaker 2 

Electrician 

8 

Pishing 2 

Oceanography 

7 

Ship salvage 2 
Stewardess 2 

Music 

6 

Teaching 

6 

Gymnast 2 

Nurses 

4 

Mining 2 

Computers 

4 

Radar technician 2 

Recreation 

4 

Lawyer 2 

Surfing 

3 

Designer 2 

Chemistry 

3 

Weapons research 2 

Candy striper 

3 

Contractor 2 

Book publishing 

3 

Racing 2 

Deep sea diving 

3 

Government work 2 

Babysitting 

3 

Swimming pool builder 2 


Ryan - continued 


'37 • List 3 Jobs in the community you would like to have and 
briefly explain why* 


Nurae: help people 33 
Animal caretaker/veterinarian: help people & animals 32 
Teaching: like people, interest 27 
Stewardess: like to travel, help people 25 
Electrician: working with electronicsi/good life 18 
Aviation/pilots: like jets, flying 17 
Sales clerk: make money, meet people 17 
Policeman: excitement , interest , keep others safe 13 
Politics: money, interest 1 3 

Secretary: fun, nothing better now, interest 12 
Doctor: help people, money 12 
Writer/editor: desire to write 9 
Child care: like kids, interest 9 
Mechanic: interest 5 
Construction/carpenter: like to build/money 5 
Lawyer: interest, money, justice 5 
Paper route: be outside, money 5 
Fireman: excitement 4 
Draftsman: like to draw 4 
Singing: fame, like it 3 
Librarian: like books 2 


Waitress: help people 

Psychologist: help people 

Teacher* s aide: career exploration 

Sewing: enjoy it 

Paramedic : excitement 

Cook: like it 

Public library: easy 

Chamber of Commerce: interesting 

Businessman: (No reason given) 

Computers: (No reason given) 

Forest rajiger: like animals 

Biology: interest 

Taxidermist: like animals 

Plumbing: interest 

Dancer: interest 

Retirement Home: like to be around elderly 

Fish and game: interest 

Window decorator: like to make things 

Disc jockey: music 

Machinist : interest 

Bus driver: meet people 

Housekeeper: like to help clean 

Guide: like nature 

Accountant: like math 

Social worker: help people 

Office worker: experience 
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38. If you haye decided not to po to a business school, a trade 
school or a col J age, indicate which one and tell why. 

Business school: don^t like it, want college, 


college more important, not needed 48 

Trade school: for people who have trouble doing 
certain things, know little about them, 

want college instead 24 

College: takes too much time and money, 
can learn more without it, not smart 

enough 36 

All three: don^t need any for desired career, 

had enough school, canU afford it 23 

39 • What types of information will help you to select a career? 

Job requirements/money/location 56 

Books 27 

People 21 

Personal desire/abilities 18 

Parents 9 

School 6 

New ideas 6 

Kinds of education needed .6 

Jobs in demand 5 

Teachers 4. 

Home 3 

A college 2 

Kinds of grades needed 2 

Discussions 2 


Newspapers 1 

Special training courses 1 

Films 1 

Employers 1 

Television 1 

Friends 1 

Magazines 1 

40. List 3 reasons people work besides to earn money. 

PersoTial satisfaction 33 
They^re needed 18 
Status symbol 12 
Get away from home 9 
Need hours for church 6 
Security 6 



Enjoy working 105 

Earn a living 54 

Pass time away 51 
Like being w/people45 

Be constructive 42 

Need training 36 

Self interests 36 
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41 


List 2 jobr; that you would Like to have and give a reason. 


ERIC 


Veterinarian: help make people happy, like ctnimals 27 

Pilot: like flying 27 

Teaching: like kids & subject matter 21 

Secretary: good jot), interesting 18 

Nurse* like helping people 12 

Doctor: like helping people 12 

Stewardess: like travel 12 

Truck driver: like driving, money 12 

Policeman: too much crime, challenge 10 

Lawyer : justice , noney 1 0 

Carpenter: like it, like building things 10 

Maid: make money, like work 9 

Biologist : interest 9 
Sales clerk: working with people, earn money 8 
Singer: like miisic, have good voice/talent 8. 

Child care: like children 8 

Electronics : interest 8 

Mechanic: desire, pay, use new methods 7 

Waitress: help make people happy, like it 5 

Teacher ^s aide: career exploration 4 

Fireman: excitement 4 

Sewing: fun 3 

Paramedic: excitement 2 

Bowling: active, like it 2 

Principal: like to help kids 2 

Archeologist : (No reasons given) 2 

Jockey: like to ride 2 

Ranger: like nature, animals 2 

Electrician: (No reasons given) 2 

Pol.icewoman: too much crime 2 

Pishing: like sea 2 

Skin diving: (No reasons given) 2 

Ship salvage: Like ocean 2 

Astronaut: (No reasons given) 2 

Computers: interest 2 

Radar Technician: interest 2 

Fish & Game- interest 2 

Government work: (No reasons given) 2 
Editor/writer: like writin 
Plumbing: (No reason given 
Pt>ttery: like it 
Photography : interest 
Hunting Guide: like nature 
Banker: trust 

Helicopter Pilot: help country 
Bus driver: meet people 
Military: fulfill obligation 
Engineer: fix things 
Contractor: like to build 
Construction: enthusiasm, pay 
Salesman: easy work 
Paper deliverer: to get out 
Cook: enjoy it 


& using imagination 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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42. List 2 Dobs that you would not like to have imd tell why* 


Teaching: no patience, can't spell, 

hassle, don't like it 
Janitor: boring, messy, alone 
Office: cooped up all day, too many people 


Secretary 

Nurse: too tiring, 
Policemen: danger, 
Storekeeper: might 
Pumping Gas: might 
Executive : boring. 


can't type, boring 

not interesting, 
dislike job 
get robbed, boring 
get 

too much 


too much 

45 
18 
12 
12 

don't like it 
11 


12 


robbed , not enough 


10 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


risspbnsibility 
Electrician: too dangerous , boring 
Mathematician: not interested, hate math 
Cashier: boring 

Truck Driver: low pay, long hours, boring 
Garbage man: messy, low pay 
Doctor: soft stomachy don' t like suffering 
Ditch digger: (No reasons given) 
Waitress : boring, uncoordinated 
Builder: too time consuming, not interested 
Boxing: can get hurt 
Counselor: too many problems 
Physical science: too hard 
Fireman: too dangerous 
Military: don't like to get shot at 
Boat captain: get sea sick 
Trapper: like animals 
Vererinarian: not interested 
Zoo: smelly 

Hotel clerk: crabby people 
Housewife: (No reason given) 
Plumber: not necessarily needed 
Salesman: too much travel, don't like people that well 1 
Lawyer: boring 
Cashier: boring 

Store clerk: boring, no activity 
Office worker: boring 
Factory assembly line worker: boring 
Post Office: horrible job 
Drafting: boring 
Engineer: no talent 
Ditch digger: (No reason given) 
Mechanic: low pay, no benefits 
Cook: always in kitchen 
Dog pound: too much suffering 
Paper route: too much hassle 


ERLC 


8th Grade 

Comments to Questions #26 - #42 

I;) 

26. Where would you f.^o if you wanted to get a social security number 

Comment: Majority of students know where to go. However, do 
all responses apply? 

f 

27. How much money can you earn without having to file a federal 
income tax return? 

Comment: Wide variety of answers. 

28. Name the career you are thinking of following and list the 
skills and/or talents needed. 

Comiment : Self-explanatory. 

29. Name 3 people in your school who might be able to help you 
find a job. 

Comment: Students show high degree of confidence in teachers 
and counselors. 

30. Indicate whether you prefer working with people, ideas, thin/^s 
or animals and why. 

Comment: No comment. 

51* List ^ characteristics or traits that are desirable in all 
employees . 

Comment : All responses reflect desirable traits . 

32. List those skills you have developed this year which you 
believe are most "salable." 

Comment: Reasonable responses. Probably not too many 
"salable" skills learned by 8th graders. 

33. List 2 areas of employment which are expanding. 

34. List 2 areas of employment which are declining. 
Comment: Responses to //33 and #34 are contradictory. 

35. List 3 sources of information about jobs. 

gDJ(]]" Comment: Good responses, but teachers & counselors are pretty 
umsM far down on the list. 

I8ii 
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8th grade 

'^6. List 3 types of jobs which are of interest to you and are 
not available 'in your community. 

Gormiient: Uo responses reflect the current situation in 
community? 

37. List 3 jobs in the community you would like to have and 
briefly explain why. 

Comment: May have guidance implications. 

38. If you have decided not to go to a business school, a 
trade school or a college, indicate which one and tell why. 

Comment: Good reasons given. 

39. What types of information will help you to select a career? 
Comment: Is this information available. 

40. List 3 reasons people work besides to earn money. 
Comment: Self-interests again are most frequent response. 

41. List 2 jobs that you would like to have and give a reason. 
Comment : Self-explanatory. 

42. List ^' jobs that you would not like to have and tell why. 
Comment: Realistic responses given. 
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MAIN 
( post-test) 

26 t Where would you go if you wanted to get a social security 
number? 


Post Office 19 
State Federal Office Building 13 
Social Security Office 11 . 
City Hall 3 
Pill out form/send in 2 
Manpower Center 1 
Sportsman's Mall 1 
School 1 
Get form from counselor 1 
Bank 1 * 

Second Avenue 1 


27 • How much money can you earn without having to file a 
federal income tax return? 


ERIC 


$5000 1 700 4 

Under 5^2000 1 600 2 

500 - 1800 1 599.99 1 

1600 2 500 1 

1000 2 75 1 

800 8 None 2 

799.99 4 

28. Name the career you are thinking of following and list 
the skills and/or talents needed. 

Secretary: language arts, math, typing, get along 6 

Teaching; logic, patience, interest, Eni^lish, math 5 

Gym teacher: like kids, practice, be responsible 3 

Civil Engineer: drawing, thinking, math . 2 

Nurse : understanding, knowledge, educatinn 2 

Sales Clerk: patience, good manners, bookkeeping 2 

Recording artist: sing, sociable, music 2 

Aeronautics: college, personal qualifications 1 
Aircraft engineer: know mechanics, aeronautics, flying 1 
Carpentry: apprentice draftsman, blueprint reading, 

use tools properly 1 

Real estate: social service, interest, sales 1 

Social worker: tolerance, sympathy, like people 1 

Peace Corpse (No skills/talents given) 1 

Law: good speaker, communication, training 1 

importing cashier: trustworthy, reliable, neat 1 

Candlemaker: candlemaking 1 

Major league baseball: throw, run, field 1 
Orthodontist: skills, clean, sociable, good reputation 1 

Typewriter repairman: skills, work with hands 1 

Sewing: sewing skills 1 

Scuba Diver: swimming, math, science 1 

Librarian: typing, bookkeeping, language arts 1 

Jet pilot: read: maps, communicate, calm, reactions 1 
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28. (continued from previous page) 

Underwater photographer: photography, scuba diving 1 
Professional dog handler: know breeds, how to handle 1 
Mechanic: coordination, guidance, tools 1 
Stewardess: personality, patience, math 1 

29. Name 3 people in your school who might be able to help 
you find a job. 


Counselor 

26 

Mrs. Rosa , 

9 

Teacher 

25 

Mr, McGuigan 

6 

Friends 

1 1 

Mr. Mack 

5 

Vice-principal 

5 

Mr. Hulett 

2 

Principal 

3 

Mrs. McMillan 

1 

College/school 

1 

I4rs. Parrish 

1 

None 

1 

Mrs. Sweet 

1 


30. 


31. 


Indicate whether you prefer working with people, ideas, 
things or animals and why. 

People: people can help, like them, get to know them 
Ideas: need to be by self, like them 
Animals: they need protection, don't like people 
Things: need to be by self, like to work Whands 

List 5 characteristics or traits that are desirable in 
all employees. 


30 

9 
8 
7 


Cheerfulness/courtesy 

Ability /knowledge of job 

Reliability 

Enjoy work 

Clean/neat 

Smart 

Healthy 


23 
13 
11 
8 
6 
5 
2 


52. 


List those skills you have developed this year which you 
believe are most "salable." 


Math 1 5 

Language arts 12 

Typing 9 

Science 5 

Drafting 2 

Shop 2 

Art/drawing 2 

Gym 2 

History 1 

Mechanics 1 

Concentration 1 


Work w/people 

Cashier 

Enjoy work 

Waltresslng 

Co-unseling 

Housewife 

Painting 

Swimming 

Sewing 

Learning skills 


ERIC 
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33. List 2 areas of employment which are expanding. 


Medicine 6 

Auto mechanic '3 

Auto mfg. 3 

Teaching 3 

Engineering 2 

Oil CO. 2 

Construction 2 

Technician 2 

Secretary 2 

Electronics 2 
Recording artists 

Model 2 

Garbageman 2 
Aviation 
Machinist 
Science research' 
Actor 

Space travel 
Veterinarian 
Professional dog handling 


1 


Science 
Balloons 
Large stores 
Home sales 
Food sales 
Factories 
Electricians 
Social services 
Fashion designer 
Construction 
Office buildings 
Lavryer 
Athletics 
Pro baseball 
Pro football 
YMCA 

Sea diving 
Movie ushers 
Oceanography 
Architecture 


34# List 2 areas of employment which are declining. 


Agriculture/farming 5 

Students 3 

Dog catchers 3 

Teaching 1 

Television 1 

Model 1 

Cotton & other pure fabrics 

Policework 1 

Jet airplanes 1 

Window washer 1 

Bricklayer 1- 

Shoe making/repair 1 


Stable cleaning 

Leading wagon trains 

Small stores 

Construction worker 

Stewardess 

Mining 

Babysitting 

Army 

Garbagemen 
Barbers 
Ditch digger 


35« List 3 sources of information about jobs. 


Counselor 10 
Schools/univ. 6 
Libraries 5 
Unemployment office 4 
People 4 
Job info/career center 3 
Pamphlets 3 
Word-of-mouth 3 
Manpower Ctr. 3 
Books 3 
City ?Iall 3 


Newspapers 

Parents 

Teacher 

Magazines 

State Building 

Post Office 

Radio 

Mrs. Ross 

Mr. Mack 

Mr. McGuigan 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


ERIC 
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56, 


Li,st 3 types of jobs which are of interest to you and 
are not available in your community. 


37. 


None 3 
Farmer 2 
Recording artist2 
Zoo keeper 2 
Research chemistry 1 
Road cleaner 
Recreation area 
Teacher 
Pro athlete 
Rancher 
Pro football 
Oceanography 
Scuba diving 
Waitress 
Coast guard 


Teaching 
Window dressing 
Stewardess 
Nursing 
Sewer worker 
Soda fountain 
Sales clerk 
Secretary 
Ranger 

Pro dog handler 
Photography 
Sky diving 
Clerk 
Garbageman 


List 5 jobs in the community you would like to have and 
briefly explain why. 


Teaching: like kids, help kids, like subject 

Stewardess: like to ti^avel, like to help 

Secretary: like it 

Sales clerk: like it 

Nurse: umderstand people 

Electrician: interesting 

Veterinarian: like animals 

Interior decorator: like it 

Mechanic: no reason given 

Computer programming: like math 

Waitress: mother is 

Machinist: no reason given 

Auto repair: money 

Automotive engineer: no reason given 

Doctor: help people 

Aircraft engineer: no reason given 

Construction : money 

Gym teacher: ' like gym 

Art: enjoy it 

Raking yards: money 

Hit man: make good money 

Washing cars: for money 

Porest fighter: like to help 

Banker: good with math 

Real estate: can expand 

Professional athlete: fun, good money 

Bus boy: like clean places 

Sanitation: like clean places 

Drafting: no reason given 

Hairdresser: no reason given 

Box boy: no reason given 

Sports: no reason given 


6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
2 

f, 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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38. If you have decided not to go to a business school, a 
trade schoo.l or a college, indicate which one and tell 
why. 

Business school: they^re dumb, don't need it 12 

Trade school: don't know about it, don't need it, 

nothing for me, don't like them 14 

College: no reasons given 3 

39 • What type of information will help you to select a career. 

Counseling/career guidance 5 
Hours 4 
Places 3 
How job is 3 
None 
Books 
People 
Teachers 
Parents 

Schools/colleges 
Personal interest 
Television 
Newspapers 
Cotirses 
Movies 

40. List 3 reasons people work besides to earn money. 

Like the job/personal satisfaction 28 

Get out of house/have something to do 13 

Provide for necessities 9 

Help others 3 

Hobby ^ 3 

Meet people ' 3 

Learn a trade 2 

Security 2 


ERIC 


41. List 2 jobs that you would like to have and give a reason. 

Teaching: like it; like people 4 
Doctor: help someone , like it 3 
Mechanic: no reasons given 5 
Electrician: interesting 2 
Secretary: like it 2 
Stewardess: like to fly 2 
Sales clerk: no reasons given 2 
Art: like it 2 
Airline pilot: like to fly 
Chemist: like chemistry 
Aircraft engineer: like engines 
Auto engineer: like engines 
Cashier: for money 
Carpentry: like it 
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41 # (continued from previous page) 

Forest fighter: like to put out fires 1 
Hit man: pays good - 1 

Politician: power & prestige 1 

Gjrm teacher: llKe it 1 

Special ed. teacher: help children 1 

Real estate: like it 1 

German teacher: like it 1 

Model: like it 1 

Pro football player: like football 1 

Computer programmer: fun and money 1 

Baiiker: good money 1 

Pliunber: like it 1 

Babysitter: like kids 1 

Animal keeper: like animals 1 

Interior decorator: like it 1 

Scuba diving: like it 1 

Oceanographer : no reason given 1 

Photographer: no reason given 1 

Sports: no reason given 1 

Electronics: no reason given 1 

Paper route: money 1 

42. List 2 jobs that you would not like to have and tell why. 

tl-arbageman : no reason given 3 
Secretaryi boring, don*t like typing 2 

Doctor: can'*t stand blood 2 

Ditch digger: too hard 2 

Sev/er worker: smells. 2 

Truck driver:, no reason given 1 

Oil wel?. driller: no reason given 1 

Lawyer: too involved 1 
Business agent: have to go everywhere 1 

Teaching: boring 1 

Office work: boring 1 

Miner: claustrophobic 1 

Parmer: too hard, no satisfaction 1 

Construction: too hard 1 

Police woman: too mai crimes 1 

Wash cars: don't like it 1 

Janitor: donH like it 1 

Mechanic: I'm a girl 1 

Umpire: everyone yells at you 1 

Babysitting : boring 1 

Housework: boring 1 

Sales clerk: can't do math well 1 

Nurse: can't stand blood 1 

Dog catcher: nobody likes them 1 

Banker: might be held up 1 

Gas station: might be held up 1 

Waiter: boring 1 

Mother: too young 1 

Policeman: people hate you 1 


ath Grade 


26. 


RYAN 
( Tosb-tent) 

Where would you go if you wanted to get a social security 
number? 


27. 


Post Office 6 

State Building 4 

Social Security Bldg. 

Police Station* 3 

State Capital 1 

Federal Bldg, 1 

Write to Union 1 


Have one 
Bank 

City Hall 
Court House 
NYC 

Social work 
Sportsman* s 


office 
Mall 


How much money can you earn without having to file a federal 
income tax return? 


S1500 
1200 
1000 
700 


1 
2 
1 
1 


699.99 

600 
500 


1 
6 
1 


28. 


Name the career you are thinking of following and list the 
skills and/or talents needed. 

Commercial Pilot ; license to fly, experience 2 
Veterinarian: self-control, knowledge of animal 

medicine, 8 yrs. raed. school, interest 2 
ReceptionivSt : typing, file, business education, 

pleasant manner 2 
Social Service: patience, understanding, firmness, 

will power, intelli,^ent , no money driven 
Teacher: understanding, patience 
Geologist: no skills/talents given 
Stewardess: foreign language, HS diploma, history, 

be over 5^ talX, not be overweight 
Science: interest, ability, college 
Motorcyclist: know how to fix a bike 
Doctor : no skills/talents given 

Highway Worker: mechanics, paving, work machines 
Nurse : interest , knowledge , self-control 
Airplane Mechanic: A]/-^ebra I & II, flight training, 

airplane mechanics 
Biologist: Latin, like animals 
Secretary: typings shorthand 

Heavy Equipment Operator: experience, know-how, 

knowledge of business and money 
Outdoorsman (Trapper, guide): knov/ledge of animals, 

English, know how to fly, know how to shoot 
Policeman: college 
Military: college 
Electronics: math, training 


ERIC 
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28. (continued from previous page) 


29. 


Train worker: gerve people, cook 

Actress : talent , nice smile, personal ity 
Electrician: no skills/talents given 
Carpenter: no skills/talents given 
Principal: hate kids, want money, be strict 
Disc Jockey: voice, music, training 
Bus Driver: no skills/talents given 
Auto mechanic; know about engines and people 

Name 3 people in your school who might be able to help you 
find a job. 


Counselor 
Teachers 


20 
12 


Friends 
Principal 


9 
3 


30. Indicate whether you prefer working with people, ideas, 
things or animals and why. 

People: like them, they can help 13 
Ideas: don't like to be told what to do, 

personal satisfaction when ideas become reality 2 
Animals: like outdoors, like them, want to help thera9 
Things: like to work with hands, they oan^t argue 

with you 1 1 


31 . List 5 characteristics 
all employees. 

Good worker/efficient 
Pleasant /cooperative 
Punctual/re liable /loyal 
Underst and ing/pat lent 
Good education/training 
. Interested in job 
Diploma 


or traits that are desirable in 


14 
9 
7 
7 

5 

3 
■ 1 


32. List those skills you have developed this year which you 
believe are most salable 


Typing 4 

Ii)nglish 3 

Science 3 

Math 3 
Getting along w/people 2 

Happy about life 1 

Sewing 1 

Mechanical drawing 1 


His;tory 
Urawinf^ 
Trapping 
Shooting 

How to live in woods 

Photography 

Gym 

Strength 


ERIC 
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33. List 2 areas of employment which are expandiag. 


34. 


35, 


36, 


Oonstruction 

3 

Game Biologist 1 

Drafting 

3 

Nursing 1 

Medicine 

3 

Animals 1 

Science 

3 

Ecology 1 

Electronics 

3 

Writer 1 

Teacher 

2 

VP's of corporat ions1 

Oil Oorapanies 

2 

Oceanographic studies 

Pilot 

2 

Mechanics 1 

Game Management 

1 

Management 1 

Advertising 

1 

Schools 1 

Prostitution 

1 

Sales Clerk, 1 

Animal care 

1 

Secretarial 1 

List areas of employment which are declining. 

Tutoring 


Banking 1 

Betnking 


V/aitress 1 

Belltoys 


Small store owners 1 

Trapping 


Shipbuilding 1 

Mechamic 


Mowing lawns 1 

List 3 sources of 

information 

about jotis. 

Schools 

5 

Information centers 1 

Parents 

4 

Banks 1 

Employment Office 

3 

Counselors 1 

Businesses 

3 

Career Extension Ctr. 

Newspapers 

2 

ICS Program 1 

Books 

2 

Interviews 1 

People 

2 

Friends 1 

Teachers 

2 

Manpower Center 1 


List 3 types of Oot)S which are of interest fco you and 
are not avai!Lable in your comiriunity. 


Acting 2 
Store Clerk 2 
Drafting 1 
Horse racing 1 
Train hostess/worker 1 
Teachin,^ 1 


Big Pair work 
Hockey 

Oceanography 
Professional athlete 
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37* List 3 jobs in the community you would like 
briefly explain v/hy. 

Veterinarian: take care of animals 

Teacher: like children; like knowled/^e 

Clerk: like people 

Stewardess: like to f].y 

Horse trainer: like horses 

Pair Guide: like people 

Stock Boy: like it 

Game Warden: no resons given 

Counselor: like kids 

Science: interests me 
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Ryan - poatteat 


37# (contlnueci from previous page) 


58, 


Nurse: help people 
Waitress: meet people 
Chemist: discover new things 
Physical Therapist: help people 
Draftsman: like to draw 
Baseball player: favorite sport 
Doctor: it*s in demand 
Biologist : like animals 
Pet Shop: like animals 
BIA: like working there 
Chamber of Commerce: like \^orking there 
Alaskaland: like working there 
Police: law and order 
Mechanic: like to work with machines 
Mining: like it 
Electronics: father does it 
Mar-onry: it's fun 
Electrician: like it 
Acting: like to act 
Model; f^m 

Disc Jockey: love music 
Babysitter: love kids 
Plying: like it 

If you have decided not to go to a business school, a 
trade school or a college, indicate which one and why* 


Business School: doesn't meet particular needs, 

don't like business 
Trade School: don't need it 
College: don't need it for chosen career 


9 
6 
6 


39# What types of information will help you to select a career? 


Books 5 
Working conditions/benefits 4 

Money 3 

Personal desires 3 

Parents 3 

Teachers 3 

Counselors 3 

Pamphlets 1 

On-the-job training 1 


Opportunities available 1 
Friends 
Abilities 
Job duties 
People 
Doctors 
Experience 
Piims 


40. List 3 reasons people work besides to earn money* 


Personal satisfaction 1 4 


Something to do 
Like the job 
Meet people 


14 
7 
7 


Personal necessities 6 

Help people 4 

For a hobby 2 

So they'll get mail 1 
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Ryan . p^g^^^g^ 


41. List 2 jobs that you would like to have and give a reason. 


Ve terinarian : he Ip animals 4 

Nurse: help people 3 

Policeman: interesting; stop crime 2 

Store clerk: good job 2 

Receptionist: help people 2 


Teacher: like children 1 

Social Service: like people 1 

Stewardess : meet people 1 

Counsf^lor: like people 1 

Game Warden: no reason given 1 

Geologist: no reason given 1 

Taxidermist: like animals 1 

Ranger: like the outdoors 1 

Biologist: like animals 1 

Horse trainer: like animals 1 

BIA: like it 1 

Chamber of Commerce: want to 1 

Military: no reason given 1 

Masonry: pays good 1 

Electrician: it's fun 1 

Train worker: interesting 1 

Acting: like to act 1 

Secretary: like people 1 
Principal: would like to change way people think 1 

Disc Jockey: love music 1 

42. List 2 jobs that you would not like to have and tell why. 

Secretary: hate it; don't know how to type 3 

Doctor: hate blood; always away from home; take 

too much money 3 

Teacher: too much trouble; too hard 2 

Principals }iate to discipline kids 1 

Mechanic: don't like machinsG 1 

Drafting: no ability 1 

Banker: might be boring 1 

Check-out girl: too much standing around 1 

Office job: boring 1 

Policeman: too dangerous 1 

Fireman: too dangerous 1 

Businessman: hate the city 1 " 

Scientist : hate science 1 

Janitor: don't like to clean 1 

Dental Assistant: don't like to help dentists 1 

Eye doctor: wouldn't like the work 1 

Sewing job: I am a male 1 

Lawyer: always away from home; takes too much moneyl 

Ditch digger: not much fun 1 

Skyscraper . v/orker: too high 1 

Cook: you have to clean up a mess 1 

Electrician: don't know how 1 
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SKOTTON FIVR: 8th Grade 

Third -Party ^valuator Uomrnents 
to Narrative llesponfies 

(Quesrtions /^?6 - ) 

(Post-test) 

26. Where would you go if you wanted to get a social security 
number. 

Ooimnent: Do all apply? 

27 • How much money can you earn without having to file a 
federal income tax return. 

Oomment: Is this information pertinent to 8th graders? 

28. Name the career you are thinking of following and list 
the skills and/or talents needed. 

Oomment: Good general awareness. 

29. Name 3 people in your school who might be able to help 
you find a job. 

Oomment: Is this true? 

30. Indicate whether you prefer working with people, ideas, 
things or animals and why. 

Oomment : No comment . 

31. List 5 characteristics or traits that are desirable in 
all employees. 

Oomment : Good. 

32. LaSt these skills you have developed this year which you 
believe are most "salable." 

Oomment: No comment. 

33. List 2 areas of employment which are expanding. 

Oomment: The responses in some instances contradict those in 
question #34. 
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8th Grade - Narr. Resp. 
(Posttest) 

34# List 2 areas of employment which are declining. 
Comment: See coimnent for #33. 

35. List 3 sources of information about jobs. 
Comment : No comment • 


3u. List 3 types of jobs which are of interest to you and 
are not available in your community. 

Comment: Do teachers and counselors agree (re: availability) 

37. List 3 jobs in the community you would like to have and 
briefly explain why. 

Comment: No comment. 

38. If you have decided not to go to a business school, a trade 
school or a college, indicate which one and tell why. 

Comment: Good reasons, only student can decide why/why not. 

39. What types of information will help you to select a career. 


40. List 3 reasons people work besides to earn money. 
Comment: Probably tine. 

41. List 2 jobs that you would like to have and give a reason. 
Comment: No comment. 

42. List 2 jobs that you would not like to have and tell why. 
Comment: No comment. 


Commen 



Is this information available? 
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12th GRADE 
LATHROP 

RESPONSES AND COMI^ENTS TO QUESTIONS #1 - #44 
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;;K(MMl)i; :;i/v: A. 12th Grade (Tt'O-Tc^U) 

LATHROP 

Responses and Comments to Questions # 1 - #44 


1 . Do you think you have to go to college to get a satisfying job? 

Yes 87 
No 196 

Comment: Definite change .from 8th grade response. 


2. Do you consider yourself to be limited in pursuing a career 
because of lack of money to attend a community college, a business 
college, a university or some other school? 

Yes 74 
No 208 

Comment: Self-explanatory. 

3. Is it necessary to have a social security number in order to work 
in a department store? 

Yes 263 Comment: Good awareness. 

No 16 

4. Does your state have a state income tax? 

Yes 273 
No 6 

Comment: No comment. 


Do you know what you want to do as a career? 

Yes 173 
No 106 

Comment: Some discrepancy between these responses and those of 
#44 (re: when a student ^'should" decide upon a career). 


6. Vfliich of the following do you need for your career choice? 

More formal educat. on 134 
More skilled training 90 
No more education or training 1 1 
Don't know 59 

Comment: Self-explanatory 
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7. If you dropped out of school today, could you find a .job to support 
yourself? (if you answer yes, name the job) 

Yes 182 
No 94 

Comment: Written responses reflect yes/no responses. 


8. Do you know how tc make up a personal data sheet describing your 
qualifications and training for a job? 

Yes 188 
No 93 

Comment : Maybe the 93 responding "no" should know how to. 


9. Do you think you need to know more about what to do during a 
job interview? 

Yes 153 
No 128 

Comment: More counseling/guidance is indicated. 


10. Do you want to spend more time exploring and learning- what skills 
and knowledge are needed for various careers that might be of 
interest to you? 

Yes 224 
No 59 

Comment: See comment for #9. 


11. Do you know which jobs are most related to your best abilities? 

Yes 184 
No 96 

Comment: Greater awareness here than for 8th graders. 


12. Do you think more guidance would be helpful to you in deciding 
upon a career? 

Yes 153 
No 126 

Comment: See comment for #9» 
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13. Would the fact that you are shy or reserved rather than gregarious 
(or vice versa) have any effect on your ability to perform in 
any job? 

Yes 126 
No 154 

Comment: No comment. 


14. Are you aware of how much demand there is (or will be) for the 
career which you are most Interest in? 

Yes 183 
No 99 

Comment: One-third of respondents need additional information. 


15. If you have taken any aptitude tests, have they helped you to 
discard or add new areas of possible employment? 

Yes 95 
No 119 
No test taken 71 

Comment: Dubious results re: aptitude tests. 


16. Is it necessary for you to begin working as soon as you graduate 
from high school? 

Yes 162 
No 120 

Comment: Are the 162 students (who responded yes) prepared for a job? 

17. Can you afford to spend one or more years going to school after 
you graduate from high school? 

Yes 211 
No 67 

Comment: No comment. 


1 8. Can you live 
high school? 

Yes 208 
No 72 


at home and attend school after you graduate from 


Comment: No comment. 
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12th Grade 


1^. Must you have a social security numter In order to file an 
Income tax? 

Yes 263 
No 1 4 

Corament: Knowledge increased since 5th and 8th grades. 


20. Who or what has the most Influence on your career plans? 
Parents 

Teachers 1 6 

Desire for security 53 
Personal Interests 218 
Other 56 

Comment: Healthy attitude. 


21. Is it a good idea to take a friend with you on a dot) interview? 

Yes 11 
No 267 

Comment: Realistic attitude. 


If you have picked a specific career to follow, do ycu know 
what skills and/or talents are needed? 

Yes 180 
No 26 
No career picked 79 

Comment: Gocd awareness. 

\ 

Are you aware of the deadlines for filing an application for 
admission? 

Yes 119 
No 80 

Comment: Those responding no protatly should know thic information. 


Are any scholarships available? 

Yes 101 
No 16 
Don't know 168 

Comment: If scholarships are needed, more should know this 
information. 
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2th Grade 


1)0 ynii know (.ho deadline for appl.yinp;? 

Yes 74 
No 127 

Comment: See comment for #24. 

6. Are loans available from the school of your choice? 

Yes 155 

No 25 

Comment: More information is known atout loans than scholarships. 

7. If so, are you aware of the deadline date for applying for a loan? 

Yes 48 
No 142 

Comment: See comment for #23. 

8. Approximately how much will it cost you to go to school for one 
year (tuition, room, fees, hoard, hooks, supplies, etc.)? 

$100.00 - $500.00 19 

$600.00 - $1,000.00 33 

$1 ,100.00 - $2,500.00 61 

$3*000.00 or more 33 

Don't know 57 

Comment: Depends upon school. 

9. Has this affected your career choice? 

Yes 90 
No 1 59 

Comment: No comment. 

0. Did you have several johs to choose from? 

Yes 111 
No 135 

Comment: What are the reasons for some having more choices than others? 
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12t;h Grade 


31. Check each item below for which you worked to get money. 

Clothes 156 

College 70 

Business school 10 

Trade school 14 

School activities 60 

Other 156 

Comment: Not many saving for school - most money goes for self- 
interests. 


32. Would on-the-job training be more helpful to you than going to 
college? 

Yes 169 
No 86 

Comment: Self-explanatory. 


33. Should school courses you have taken be listed on yoUr personal 
data sheet describing your qualifications for a job? 

Yes 213 
No 61 

Comment: Most employers probably interested. 


34. During a job interview which of the following should you ask about 

Working hours 21 

Salary 19 

Benefits 16 

Job duties 57 

All of the above 135 

Other 21 

Comment : Self-explanatory. 


35. What skills and/or talents are needed in the career of your choice 

Medicine: college 7 
Housewife: home ec, sociability 6 

Computer Data Processing: key punch, math, systems processing 5 
Engineering: Ability to communicate, drafting, math, physics, 

chemistry, electronics 5 
Business: Management, college, self-confidence, on the job 

training 4 
Military: physical fitness, knowledge, on the job training 4 
Writing: English, imagination, talent 3 
Electrical Engineering: graphics, math, electronics 3 
Electronics: math, logic, mechanics 3 
^ . Butcher: on the job training 2 
fcKlv Woodworking: originality, practice, salesmanship 2 


12th Grade 


35. (continued from previous page) 

Secretary: typing, filing, grammar, shorthand, office machines, 

MT/ST, math 22 
Teaching: college, patience, psychology, student-^teachlng 15 
Dental technician: sociability, dental training, personal 

hygiene 5 

Wildlife Management: math, chemistry 4 

Law: perseverance, logic, college, stability 4 

Biology: college, interest 4 

Beautician: beautician school 3 

Accounting: college , on-the- j ob training, desire 3 

Forestry: (no skills/talents given) 3 

Social worker: caring for people, English, insight 3 - 

Travel agent : bookkeeping, typing, filing 3 

Sociology: (no skills/talents given) 2 

Electrician: math, science, electronics 2 
Printer/Photographer: printing, photography, communication 2 

Trucking: driving, mechanic training, inventorv 2 

Professional athlete: (no skills/talents given) 2 
Entertainer: speech, personality, musical training, 

experience, appearance. Intelligence 2 

Veterinarian: animal medicine 2 

Model: modeling school 2 

Architect: math, engineering, trade school 2 

Fashion design: art, sewing 2 

Carpenter: schooling, on-the-job training 2 

Business: bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, machines 2 

X-ray technician: chemistry, science, math 2 

Child care: patience, caring 2 

Art: imagination, creativity, talent, equipment 2 

Physical therapy: massage, sociability, college 2 

Professional student: motiviation, desire 1 

Nurse: sociability, desire, training 1 

Mechanic: (No skills/talents given) 1 

Zoology: college 1 

Welding: steady hand, luck, training 1 

Music writer: musical knowledge, lyrical writing 1 

Janitor: (no skills/talents given) 1 

Businesswoman: (no skills/talents given) 1 

Cosmetologist : training 1 

Lineman: on-the-job training, high school, physically fit 1 

Mechanic: training 1 

Body/fender: welding, metal work, frame straightening 1 

Heavy Equipment Operator/Welder: welding 1 

Nature guide: (no skills/talents given) 1 
Musical performer/teacher: voice training, read & write music 

Archeologist : fine arts, archeology, anatomy 1 
Sales clerk: math, know machines , sociability, adaptable 1 

Seamstress : sewing 1 

Law enforcement: college 1 

Oceanography: college 1 

Journalism: writing ability ^ 1 

Ski patrol: skiing 1 
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12th grade 

35, (continued from previous page) 


Nomadic tribesman: r;oat herding 
Interior design: conunercial art, design 
Parks — recreation: college 
Fashion merchandising: .speech, cosmetics 
Disc jockey: speech, technical school, music background 
electronics 

Foreign service: college, political science, languages, 
sociability 

Marketing: salesmanship, knowledge of products 

Snovmiobile racer: (no skills/talents given) 

Urethane Foam Applicator : (no skills/talents given) 

Potter: pottery classes, ceramics 

Botany: college, science 

Library aide: library skills 

Geologist: • math, English, geography, geology 

Weaver: weaving, creativity, materials 

Linguistics research: languages, college 

Draftsman: (no skills/talents given) 

Post Office worker: (no skills/ talents given) 

Chemistry: math, chemistry 

Pilot: flying skill, good eyesight 


Comment : Self-explanatory. 


36# Which do you prefer working with; people, animals, or Ideas? 

People 111 

Animals 97 

Inajilmate things 1 5 

Ideas 52 

No preference 4 

Comment: No comment. 

37 # How might your preference (in question #36 above) affect your 
career choice? 

Yes - it is relevant 115 
No - no correlation 29 

Conmient: Most are aware of inter-relationshlp. 


38. What steps must you take to obtain a social security number? 

Send for one 20 

Apply for one 74 

Go to Social Security Office 43 

Fill out form from Post Office 39 

Already have one 13 

Pick up card, fill out, send to Juneau 10 
Apply at Unemployment Office 4 
Get application from Manpower Center 3 
File request with IRS 2 

207 
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38* (Oontined from previous page) 

Ask Mom 1 
Ask Dad 1 

Commont: Most students have vague idea where to obtain SS#. 


39* What is the maximum amount of money you can earn without having 
to file a federal income tax return? 


$20,000. 

1 

$ 1 ,100. 

1 

17,000. 

1 

1 ,000. 

8 

6,000. 

1 

900. 

8 

2,000. 

7 

800. 

2 

1 ,800. 

2 

750. 

2 

1 ,850. 

1 

700. 

13 

1 ,750. 

8 

500. 

2 

1 ,700. 

63 

215. 

1 

1 .680. 

•I 

100. 

1 

1 ,500. 

6 

None 

2 

1 ,200. 

2 




Comment: Quite a variety of answers. 


40. List several ways to become prepared for a job without going to 
college . 


On- the job training 

132 

Vocational/Trade schools 

71 

High school 

52 

Self-taught 

51 

Previous experience 

28 

Apprenticeship 

27 

Correspondence courses 

12 

Military 

8 

Night school 

8 

Extension courses 

5 

Family business 

5 

Travel 

2 

Seniority 

1 

Comment: Very high awareness of how to become prepared for a .job. 


41. List 5 jobs that require licensing by the state and tell why they 
should be licensed. 

Doctors: quality control 93 

Professional drivers (taxi drivers, chauffeurs, truck drivers, etc 

test driving ability 66 

Lawyers: quality control 55 

Dentist: quality control 34 

Pilots: quality control 28 

Beautician: quality control 24 

^ Bar tenders: liquor control 24 
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41 • (continued from previous page) 


Engineering: 
Prostitutes : 
Contractors : 


Policeman: quality control, weapons 22 
Pood selling outlets: quality control, 
Pharmacist/Drug store: record of drugs 
Any business: tax, consumer protection 
Accountant : (no reason given) 
Barber: quality control 
Electrician: quality control 
Plumbers: quality control 
Banking: consujner protection 
Gun stores: (no reason given) 
Night cli^s: taxing, quality control 
Mechanics: quality control 
Carpenters: quality control 
Psychiatrist : quality control 
(no reason given) 
control VD 
quality control 
City employment: quality control 
Architect: (no reason given) 
Construction: (no reason give 
Veterinarian: (no raason give 
Radio operator: (no reason given) 
Legal secretary: (no reason given) 
Store ovmers: (no reason given) 
Private Investigator: gun control 
Hotels : cleanliness 
Firemen: quality control 
Health Department: quality control 
Trappers: have too many 
Communists: to know how many 
Salesmen: consumer protection 
National parks: (no reason given) 
Parmer: (no reason given) 
Dietician: (no reason given) 
Scuba diving: safety 
Car rental: (no reason given 
Judges: (no reason given) 
Fishermen: (no reason given) 
Heavy equipment operator: public safety 
Real estate: (no reason given) 
Mortician: (no reason given) 
Welder: (no reason given) 


3n) 


consumer 
15 
14 
12 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


protection 17 


Comment: Quality control is the greatest reason given for 
licensing. 
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12th grade 


42. List 5 things that should appear on a personal data sheet dea- 
crlbing your qualifications for a job. 

Past experience 114 
Education 107 

Personal data (name, age, address, SS#, marital status) 77 

Training/ ski lis 64 

References 4-S 

Hobbles/interests 36 

IQ Test scores, GPA 26 

Likes/dislikes in jobs 16 

Reliability 10 

Health 7 

Police record 6 

Extra-curricular activities 5 

Future plans 5 

Position applied for 4 

Military record 3 

Reason for leaving previous job 2 

Photograiph 1 

Comment: Students apparently awar. of basic Information required 
on data sheets. 

43. Give a brief definition of what you think "Career Education" is. 

Career planning 63 

Teach job skills/knowledge 42 

Expand knowlec'.ge of jobs available 30 

Job hujiting skills 6 

Job referral cer^ter 5 

On-the-job training 4 

Comment: Less than half of the' students gave a definition - 
however, those that did respond gave fairly comprehensive answers, 

44. At what grade level should a student decide upon a career? 

Elementary 6 

Junior High 2 

Senior high 201 

Community college 63 

University 10 

Comment: 5th, 8th and 12th graders all seem to agree that a 
career choice should be made in senior high. 
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S.WC'PIOM SIX: \]. (1 ) 
12th Grade 

LATHROP 
(Por;t--test) 

Responses and Third-Party t>va].uator Cormnents 
to Questions //1 - //".H 

1 . Do you think you have to go to college to get a satisfying 

dob. 

Yes 18 
No 48 

Cominent: Rationale for each response? 

2. Do you consider yourself to be limited in pursuing a career 
because of lack of money to attend a community college, 

a business college, a university or some other school. 

Yes 19 
No 47 

Comment: Why "Yes" and why "No"? 

3. Is it necessary to have a social security number in order 
to work in a department store. 

Yes 66 
No 2 

CoiSment: Why? 

4. Does your state have a state income tax. 

Yes 64 
No 1 

Comment : Why? 

5. Do you know what you want to do as a career. 

Yes 46 
No 19 

Comment: Do they? When should they? 

6. Which of the following do you need for your career choice * 

More formal education 32 
More skilled training 30 
No more education/training 3 
Don't know 5 

Comment: Details? What is the school's responsibility? 
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Lathrop - posttest 


7# If you dropped out of school today, could you find a job 
to support yourself. 

Yes 39 
No 25 

Oomment: Could school staff? 


8# Do you know how to make up a personal data sheet descrllDlng 
your qualifications and training for a job. 

Yes 45 
No 21 

Cominent: Do they? 


9# Do you think you need to know more about what to do during 
a job interview. 

Yes 29 
No 37 

Oomment: Whose responsibility is it that they do so? 


10. Do you want to spend more time exploring and learning what 
skills and knowledge are needed for various careers that 
might be of interest to you. 

Yes 51 
No 15 

Comment: Why is this not arranged? 


11. Do you know which jobs are most related to your best 
abilities . 

Yes 44 

No 22 

Comment: Do students? Do staff? 


12. Do you think more guidance would be helpful to you in 
deciding upon a career. 

Yes 38 
No 27 

Comment: Is this desirable? How and should this be arranged? 
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Lathrop - posttest 


1?. Would the fact that you are shy or reserved rather than 

gregarious (or vice versa) have any effect on your ability 
to perform in any job,^ 

Yes 41 
No 25 

Oomment: iShould be discussed and introspection generated. 

14. Are you aware of ilow much demand there is (or will be) for 
the career which you are most interested in. 

Yes 45 
No 21 

Oomment: Who is, really? 


15. If you have taken any aptitude tests, have they helped you 
.to discard or add new areas of possible employment. 

Yes 16 Comment: Are more in order? 

No 29 Can staff interpret them? 

No tests taken 21 

16. Is it necessary for you to begin working as soon as you 
graduate from high school. 

Yes 38 
No 26 

r 

Comment: Why? Alternatives? i 


17. Can you afford to spend one or more years going to school 
after you graduate from high school. 

Yes 49 
No 15 

Comment: Should be discussed in groups and individually. 


18. Can you live at home and attend school after you graduate 
from high school. 

Yes 46 
No 17 

Comment: frood or bad? 
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Lathrop - post best 


19. Must you have ^-i social security number in order to file 
an income tax. 

Yes 64 
No 1 

Comment : Why? 

20. Who or what has the most influence on your career plans. 

Parents 17 

Teachers 5 

Desire for security 13 

Personal interests 52 

Other 7 

Comment: So? 

21. Is it a good idea to take a friend with you on a job interview, 

Yes 2 
No 62 

Comjnent: Not to good a question? 

22. If you have picked a specific career to follow, do you 
know what skills and/or talents are needed. 

Yes 49 
No 3 
No career picked 14 

Comment: "Do students? Do staff? 

23. Are you aware of the deadlines for filin.g an application 
for admission. 

Yea 30 
Ho 16 

Comment: So? 

24. Are any scholarships available. 

Yes 27 
No 7 

Comment: Does the average student and staff member know? 
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Lathrop - posttest 


25. Do you know the deadline for applying. 


Yes 
No 


28 
17 


Comment: The, Implications? 


26. Are loans available from the school of your choice. 


Yes 
No 


34 
6 


Comment: How do they know? 

27. If so, are you aware of the deadline date for applying for 
a loan. 


Comment: Implications? 


28. Approximately how much will it cost you to go to school 

for one year (tuition, fees, room, board, books, supplies, et 

$ 100.00 - 500.00 2 

600.00 - 1 ,000.00 15 

1,100.00 - 2,500.00 14 
3,000.00 or more 5 

Don't know 11 . 

Comment: How doiss this compare with Intent and consequence's 


29. Has this affeoted ybur career choice » 


Yes 
No 


14 

26 


Yes 
No 


21 
40 


Comment: 


Should be discussed. 


30. Did you have several jobs to choose from. 


Yes 
No 


21 
39 


Comment: Implications? 
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Lathrop - posttest 


31 • Oheclc each item below for which you worked to get money# 


Clothes 45 

College 22 

Business school 6 

Trade school 2 

School activities 24 

Other 37 


Comment: So? 

32. V/ould on-the-job training be more helpful to you than 
going to coir.ege. 

Yes 40 
No 22 

Comment: Why? Implications? 


33. Should school courses you have taken be listed on your 

personal data sheet de jcribing your qualifications for a job? 

Yes 55 
No 6 

Comment: V/hy? 


34* During a job interview which of the following should you 
ask about? 


Working hours 2 

Salary 1 

Benefits 2 

Job duties 3 

All of the above 46 

Others 9 


Comment: Solid outlook* 
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SriCiMi ;. ::!:•:: \^..(^ 12th Grade 

Lathrop 
Narrative Responses 
(Questions #35 - #44) 
rosi;^best 

35. What- skills and/or talenbs are needed in the career of your choice? 

Secretary: typing, speedwriting, business education 11 

Vocal music: concert experience, college, history, piano 3 
Medicine: college, med. school, internship, prac. experience 3 
Business: shorthand, accounting, English, interest in field 5 

Electronics Engineer: college, electronics, math, English 2 

Store Clerk: responsible, knowledge, personable 2 
Electrician: strong, knoi^/ledge , personable, no fear of heights 1 

Airline Ticketing: typing, computer, foreign languages 1 

Business Administration: college, experience, tact " 1 

Store Manager: office manager, sales 1 

Writing: insight, English, perseverance, imagination 1 

otev/ardess: like meeting people, stewardess training 1 

Damcer: rhythm, gymnastics, dancing skills, energy 1 

Navy Officer: Naval Academy, ROTC, OCS, OJT 1 

Business Management: no skills/talents given 1 

Computer Prograrruner : no skills/talents given 1 

Fashions: interest in field 1 

Optometrist's receptionist: patience, typing, bookkeeping 1 

Telephone Operator: on-^the-job training 1 

Pashicn Designer: sev/ing, experience, design 1 

Speech/Occupational Therapy: psychology, sociology 1 

Psychiatrist: like & uiiderstand & help people 1 

Oceanography: math, science 1 

Engineer: math, science 1 

X-Ray Techjiician: nursing 1 

Model: Charm School 1 
Aircraft Armajiient Repairman, U.S.Army • good mechanical 

aptitude, math, electronics 1 

Real Estate: good talker, clean, neat, experience 1 
Aircraft Mechanic: knov/ledge of engines, airframe work, 

v/elding 1 

Comment: Implications for ctirriculum? 


36, V/hich do you prefer v/orking v/ith; people, animals, or ideas? 

People 
Animals 

Inanimate things 
Ideas 

No preference 

Comment: Merits periodic discussion and student introspection. 


Hov/ might your preference (above) affect your career choice? 

Yes (it will affect) 37 
No (it will not affect) 11 

Comment: Discuss in clar-^s, 

2:1 7 



Lathrop yionttest 


38. Wliat steps must you take to obtain a social security number^ 

Apply at Social Security Office 20 

Post Office 11 

Apply for one 9 

Pill out form and send it in 7 

Write to Juneau/Anchorage for one 5 

Go to State Building for form, send in 3 

Write in for it 2 

Already have one 2 

Write to IRS 2 

Just go get it 1 . 

Pill oLit papers at State Police 1 

Go to Manpower Genlrr for form 1 

Pile through Dept. of HEW 1 

Comment: How important is this? 


39. What is the maximum amount of money you can earn without 
having to file a federal income tax return. 


17,000 

1 

$1 ,250 

1 

12,000 

1 

1 ,200 

1 

2,700 
2,499 

2 

1 ,050 

1 

1 

1,000 

1 

2,400 

2 

Under 1 ,000 

2 

2,150 
2,050 

1 

750 

9 

1 

700 

2 

2,000 

5 

600 

4 

1 ,700 

8 

Not very much 

1 

1 ,500 

2 

None 

4 


Comment: So? 


List several ways to hecome prepared for a job without 
going to college. 


On-the-job training 40 

High school courses 25 

Vocational training 21 

Self-education ' 13 

Work your way up 5 

Correspondence 5 
Work at different jobs 4 

Apprent j.ceship 4 

Night school 4 


Summer experience 2 
Know the right people 2 

Work after school 2 

Military 2 

Business school 1 

Junior college 1 

Community college 1 


Comment: What do the majority do? Advantages of each? 
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Lathrop - posttest 


41. List 5 jobs that require licensing by the state and tell 
why they should be licensed. 


Doctors: maintain i^tandards 2? 

Lawyers: protect public 15 

Bar tender: protect; public 14 
Liquor store: quality control-selling to public 11 

Beautician: protect public 11 

Teacher: health reasons 10 

Chauffeur/Drivers: q>iality control 9 

Policeman: maintain standards 8 
Restaurant/Oook: protect public, health 7 

Dentist: health reasons 5 

Registered Nurse: protect public 5 

Car repair/service: protect public 5 

Pilot: maintain standards 4 
Bookkeeping/Accoaatants : no reasons given 3 

Pharmacy s control drugs 3 

Psychiatrist: protect public 3 

Postmaster: protect public 2 

Realtor: protect/ public 2 

Surveyor: protect public ' 2 

Department stores: no reasons given 2 

Disc Jockey: working v/ith electronics 2 


Btislnessmen: protect public 1 

Massage Parlors: health reasons 1 

Prostitutes: health reasons 1 

Blasting: dangerous 1 , 

Grocery store: health reasons 1 

Engineer: no reason given 1 

Gas station: no reason given 1 

Firemen: no reason given 1 

Barbers: no reason given 1 

Gunsmith: no reason given 1 

Pood store: health reasons 1 

Car salesmen: protect public 1 

Go-go dancer: no reason given 1 

Bowling lanes: insure regulation equipment 1 
Husbands/V/ives : so state knov/s who*s married 1 

X-Ray Technician: no reason given 1 

Physical Therapist: no reason given 1 

Comment: Good topic for class discussion. 


42* List 5 things that should appe 
describing" yovir qualifications 

Personal information 42 
Past experience 40 
Eduoati on/training 37 
References/recommendations 22 
Qualifications/abilities 20 


Comment: Need for honesty. 



r on a personal data sheet 
for a 3ob- 

Career interests 8 
Reason for wanting job 4 
Awards/extracurricular actv. 3 
Police record 3 


Lathrop - poBttest 


43. Give a brief definition of what you think "Career 
Ed-ucation'* is. 

Expl o r at i on/ Exp o suve 2 7 
Preparation 14 
Career planning 14 
On-the-Dob training 3 
Joh Placement 1 

Comment: What is extent of teacher understanding & feasibility? 


44 # At what grade level should a student decide upon a career ♦ 

Elementary 0 

Junior high 7 

Senior high 43 

Community college 10 

University 6 

Comment: What do staff think? 
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Plf:¥- rand Poob-teot nornparijfion of 
riesporiMon to Questions //1 - //33 
With Comments 

1. Do you think you have to ;n;o to college to get a satisfying; job? 

Pre-test Post-teat 

Yes 31%-^ Yes 27/^ 

No 69 No 73 

Comment: Should be topic for periodic class discussion* 

2. Do you con 'ider yourself to be limited in pursuing a career 

because o^.' lack of money to attend a commixnity college, a 
business school, a university or some other school? 

Yes 26 Yes 29 

No 73 No 71 

Comment: Should be topic for periodic class discussion. 

3. Is it necessary to have a social security number in order to 

work in a department store? 

Yes 92 Yes 97 

No 6 No 3 . 

Comment: Should get at underlying rationale. 

4. Does your state have a state income tax? 

Yes 96 Yes 97 

No 2 No 2 

Commen*::: Needs re--wording to get at principle and need. 

5. Do you know what you want to do as a career? 

Yes 61 Yes 70 

No 37 No 29 

Comment: V/hen should they? 


^^"^1 numbers are percentages. See Appendix for responses in terms 
gp^Q of numbers of students. 


12th Grade - Fre ?c ?ost 


6, Wliloh of the f olLowinv?: do you need for your career choice? 

Fre-test Post-test 
More formal education ^^^5 
More skilled trainia.r: 51 43 

No more education/ braining 4 5 
Don't know 20 7 

Comment: CH.ass should Interact periodically on this question. 


7. If you dropped out of school today, could you find a job to 
support yourself? 

Yes 64 Yes 60 

No 33 No 38 

Comment: The main value is to stimulate reflection on the 
part of the student. 


8. Do you know how to make up a personal data sheet describing 
your qualifications and training for a job? 

Yes 66 Yes 68 

No 35 No 32 

Comment: How important Is this? 

9. Do you think you need to know more about what to do during a 
job Intervj.ew? 

Yes 54 Yes 44 

No 45 No 55 

Comment: Does the post-test indicate yrogress and an acceptable 
percentage? 


10. Do you want to spend more time exploring and learning v^hat 
skills and knowledges are needed for various careers that 
might be of Interest to you? 

Yes 79 Yes 77 

No 21 No 25 

Comment: Teachers and administrators should heed. 
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12th Grade - Pre ft Potit 


11. Do you know v/hich jobs are most related to your best abilities? 

Pre-test Post-test 

Yes 65/o Yes 67% 

No 54 No 53 

Comment: Do students? Do teachers? 

12. Do you think more guidance would be helpful to you in deciding 
upon a career? 

Yes 54 Yes 58 

No 44 No 41 

Comment: Do teachers think so? Teachers should act. 

13. Would the fact tliat you are shy or reserved rather than 
gregarious (or vi-^e versa) have any effect on your ability to 
perform in any ^oh? 

Yes 45 Yes 62 

No 54 No 58 

Comment: Merits periodic reflection by students and staff. 

14. Are you aware of how much demand there is (or will be) for 
the career which you are most interested in? 

Yes 64 Yes 68 

No 55 No 52 

Comment: Teachers are not adequately informed so how can 
students be so? 

15. If you have taken any aptitude tests, have they helped you 
to discard or add new areas of possible employment? 

Yes 35 Yes 24 

No 42 No 44 

Comment: This situation merits Intensive action. 

16. Is it necessary for you to begin working as soon as you 
graduate from high school? 

Yes 57 Yes 58 

No 42 No 39 

O Comm<=^nt: This merits major discussion in class. 
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12th Grade 


- Pre & Post 


17« Oan you afford to spend one or more years going to school 
after you graduate from high school? 

Pre-test Post-test 

Yes 74/0 res 74/o 

No 24 No 23 

Comment: Merits major class attention, 

18, Can you live at home and attend school after you graduate 
from high school? 

Yes 73 Yes 70 

No 25 No 26 

Comment: Should he focal point for some discussion, 

19# Must you have a social security number in order to file an 
income tax? 

Yes 92 Yes 97 

No 5 No 2 

Comment: Question should "be eliminated, 

20. Who or what has the most influence on your career plans? 

Parents 14 18 

Teachers 5 5 

Desire for security 9 14 
Personal interests 62 55 
Other 10 10 

Comment: Merits detailed reflection hy students. 

21. Is it a good idea to take a friend v/ith you on a job interview 

Yes 4 Yes 3 

No 94 No 94 

Comment: Is this an appropriate c iterion? 

22. If you have picked a specific career to follow, do you know 
what skills and/or talents are needed? 

Yes 63 Yes 74 ^ 

No 9 No 5 

Comment: How do we know? 
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•I2th Grade - Pre & PoHt 


23. Are you aware of the deadlines for filing an application for 
admission (to a college or school)? 

I'rc-tetit Poat-test 


Yes 4?/o Yes 45 

No 28 No 24 

Comment: How do we know? 

24. Are any scholarships available? 

Yes 35 Yes 41 

No 6 No 11 

Comment: Hov/ do we know? 

25. Do you know the deadline date for applying? 

Yes 26 Yes 42 

No 45 No 26 

Comment: Proof? 

26. Are loans available from the school of your choice? 

Yes 54 Yes 51 

No 9 No 9 

Comment: Perhaps should be eliminated here. 

27. If so, are you aware of the deadline date for applying for a loan 

\ 

Yes 17 Yes 21 ^ 

No 50 No 39 

Comment: Progress insignificant, 

28. Approximately how much will it cost you to go to school for 
one year (tuition, foesi, room, board, books, supplies, etc.)? 

* 

$ 100.00 - 500.00 9 4 

600.00 - $1 ,000.00 16 32 

1 ,100.00 - 2,500.00 30 50 

3 ,000.00 or more 16 

Don't know 28 23 

Comment: Merits detailed class attention. 
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12th Grade - Pre & Post 


29* Has this affected your career choice? 

Pre-te3t Post-test 

Yes 32%^ Yes 32% 

No 56 No 61 

Oomment: Should be part of discussion on previous question, 

30. Did you have several johs to choose frora? 

Yes 59 Yes 32 

No 47 No 60 

Comment: Out of context. 

31 . Check each item below for which you worked to get money. 

Clothes 33 33 

College 15 16 

Business school 2 4 

Trade school 3 1 

School activities 13 18 

Other 33 2? 

Comment: What is the significance of these responses? 

32. Would on-the-job training be more helpful to you than going 
to college? 

Yes 59 Yes 61 

No 30 No 33 

Comment: Why ''Yes" and v/hy "No"? 

33* Should school courses you have taken be listed on your 

personal data sheet describing your qualifications for a job? 

Yes 75 Yes 83 

No 21 No 34 

Comment: Is this question useful in terms of desirable student 
outcomes as perceived by staff? 


•^All numbers are percentages. See Appendix for responses in terms 
of numbers of students. 
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SKOTION SIX: U. 
General OommentB on 12th Grade Pre- and Post-tests 


1. Overall more ;iob-related information is known by students 

by the post-test date ( #1 ,//5 ,#6 ,#7 ,//9 , 2 ,#1 3 ,#1 9 ,#22 ,#33 ,#42) , 
but in some areas more information is needed, (e.g., 4^ 
more, 58%, want more career guidance and 44^ want more infor- 
mation regarding job interviews and this is only 10% less than 
what was indicated on the pre-tesj#) 


2. More knowledge regar ing schools, application dates, loans 
and scholarships is evident by post-test responses, but a 
number of students are still lacking information in this 
area (#23 - #28). 


3. Concerning the 12th grade pre- and post-tests, teachers should 
identify and/or update their perceptions of desirable student 
outcomes, and then refine the test to reflect those perceptions. 


4. Teachers and counselors should study the compilation of student 
vrritten narrative responses to determine: 

a. Consensus and minority viewpoints; 

b. 'Strengths reflected in the comments - so that these may 
be identified, nurtured and preserved; 

c. Needs seen by students - and then take positive action 
to adjust teaching-learning situations to fill these 
needs. (This may be one of the most i^nportant tasks 
indicated herein.) 
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1- HecoT.nondation ; The nev/ a(3[ainistrat.Lon nhoi.i.ld ari^aiirv"' for 

a meoblnp- v/itb Lou Rid.l.e (Alaska obato Di.rocbor o.l' Vooa b Lon:i"l 
iiXlucati on) , Suva Korr (v^fniior L'ro/U'afn Off.'icor for Vora I; i.ona I. - 
'L^echnical Education in the ooabble Ke/^i.ona.l IllOW of.rioo) and 
Allen Lee (third-party r^vali^ator) bo diir.cunr, the L'uturo or blu» 
oro ject . 

c;o;\/ncnt ; i.'jaoh of those mentioned above (inclndinf; the new 
administration) have pertinent, somewhat unique vantage points, 
interests and responsibilities. The District administratior. and 
f3oard should preview these before deciding if and how to proceed 
with the Project and the expenditure of federal funds involvin.": 
certaJ.n obligations, on the part of the District. 


2. Recommendation : Follov/ing appropriate study and review, t})e 
now administration of the District should rcconmiend (to tlie 
i^'airbanks North Star Uorough School District Board) a broad 
policy pertainin;;- to career education and bJie future of the 
federally funded Parb "D'* Career I'Jducation prelect. 

Coiiunen t ; Thin action should involve the tjoaT'd balsi.nr': a close 
looi: at v/hat it proposes to do in bhis yeo.r ( 1 97 :'^-7-'l ) , loc.-il 
fi.rianclrr;; for the Project and to v/hat extent ancJ hov/ lb co.ii- 
tenplates continuation of the Project activities beyond the 
duration of federal financing which will terminate July 31,1974. 


3. Recom.mendation ; If the Board and admJ.nistration find that they 
cannot wholeh ear bedly proceed v/ith the Project and the attainment 
of basic objectives inherent therein, then the iioard should di- 
rect the Snpoi'intendent to cancel the third year ox the Project. 

Gom.ment : :■ ; c 1 :i - e x ]:> 1 an a t o r y . 


Rccon\mendation : Ass urn i n g t h e B o a r d f i n d s i t ci ( 1 v i. o. h o t o l; a Ic o 
affirmative and decisive action to proceed v/i l:h tUn Career isd- 
ucation Part "D" Project, nrornnb action r;r!ou Id \::i\:(^n bo oin- 
jiloy a I'ull-bi.mo, riualified ijirocLor ol' bl,r' I'rojoc. 

' 'oiifiont ; '\}o the L>f-^::b of our knowlodf;'e, bhor-o if; current I. y 
available within the i'.orough, no person who is (;ua l.ii'i ed , will in; 
and in oosition to accept this position. Qualified af)rjlicants 
can be secured from outside of Alaska. 


:(ecommendatian ; The nev/ Director of Career I'lducation and otlier 
Dis'rrict central administrative staff such as the Director of 
Vocational i^ducation and elementary and secondary staff, should 
devcloo z'ocommendations (to the Administration) on joint workin/-< 
reia I iOMsh i.pr, . 
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(jptninen I; : Vo(^at;:lonal education, Adulb (Jaroor i'lxtonsi.on 

('nntor', voi':ilJona] oduccition in Ihc soco}]c\av}f ac.hooi.3, the 
Ka i rbonl;r. Or icn l;n t:.i.on--Viorl\-o h.idy-l'lacomori";. .Pro;) cc t; , the Career 
i'I.:il;en'--5ion ('n)ro[U)ut") Contor, Oaroer /Vv/arener.o and Career hlx- 
plorabicn i.n bhc? eloriiontary and jun.ior hi;^h schools, and Career 
education in [';oTioral have very vitil implications a^nonr; them- 
selves and as integral parts of education. These merit and de- 
mand close and clear v/orking relationships* 


6. [(ecommendation : One person in each school building should be 
designated as career education representative (should ho done 
by the builaing principa? y follov/inp; aporoviriate discusriioTis . ) 

Comment ; This would facilitate whatever planning:; and coordina- 
tion that are found to be desirable, and which must be done 
primarily by each building faculty, within ]"Jistrict policy. 


7. Hecomjnendation : The nev/ Director of the Project should im- 
med lately follow thru on arrangements for inservice already 
planned for the summer of 1973. 

Comment ; h'xcellent preliminary plans for this inservice have 
been made and merit f ollov;-through. 


8. ivecomBiendation : rians should be developed and implemented to 

launch inservice in ea.ch building to enable respective faculties 
to crystallize their consensus of \7hat f.vriou].d be occurin,"" in 
Career Education in their respective schools, to idoni;.i. f'y what 
if? already included in their resuectivc curricula, an'i i-hab (iJ* 
anytliin/-;) the rosr^ective staffs believe should be adaod. 

Comment: This mifrht well beriin v/ith a thorou.?;hly planned and 
presented overview of current concepts of Career iOducation at 
all grade levels for the total faculty of the District. This 
is essential as a prelude. to the development of a unified effort. 


9. Recommendation : An intensive inservice should be conducted lusk 
for princioals, and this should be done as early -^3.3 oossible in 
the 1573-74 year. 

Comment ; V/rittcn and oral corninents of principals reveal a 
basically sound and healthy attitude v/hich is"" excellent ; however, 
there is also (revealed) an i^-^norance of modern philosonhy and 
u-florstanding of Career IWucation, itr, [>rj ncijO.es , conceptr. and 
•lobhods. Princioals are the real leader.^ of instructior - and 
wi.thout their indopth undernt.imdin;^ andacbive leaderr;h;Lo the 
nr'::imum results will not bc^ achieved. 
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10, Uocormendation : Arrangements should be made for InbenGivu 
inL'iervico for counselors duriiig the summer of 197:'', and con- 
currently there should be inservice for all building career ed- 
ucation rei)renentatives (assuming; these v/ill be designated). 
P:i.rt of tlio inrjoT'vlce should be with these two p^rouns tofrethor, 
ntui. part v;.i. l;h t-liom separated. 

Oomnien ; .l'!nif)haKis should be upon an overvicv/ of currenb 
concepts of Career Education, improved roles and responsibiliticn 
of various staff (including at least counselors, teachers and 
administrators ) > development and implementation of plans, for 
improving Care rv guidance and counseling. 

The inservice should include: 

1. The inservice should be for tv/o groups of people tof';et}ier 
most of the time, but being separated to v/ork alone periodically. 
Tnc tv/o groups are: 


B. All of the building career education representatives 
(important to have all of them also) 

(it is also assumed that the schools will include the Career 
Extension or Dropout Center.) 

2. The District administration preferably should designate two or 
three staff members of the district to attend the Portland 
State University Career Education Cadre Training program July 
9-.?0, 1975. T>iese should '6e a counselor and two building re- 
presentatives or a member *of the administration staff. Thereafter, 
these (3) people v/ould.be ready to coorcinate and conduct in- 
service for the Fairbanks North Star Borough group, with a min- 
imum of outside specialized consultant assistance. 

3. Arrangements should be made for graduate credit. 

4. Content of the inservice should include: 

A. An overview of the career ecucation continuum en- 
compassing : 

(1) Career awareness (?C-6) 

(2) Career exploration (k-10) 

(3) Career clusters (11-12) 

(4) Career education in the community college 

(5) Career education in the 40 year university or college 

(6) Career guidance and counseling 

n. Kow to identify, recruit and utilize community resources 
for career education inside and outside of the classroom 

0, Formulation of desirable student outcomes at grades 


A. All of the counselors (important to have all of them) 


(1) K-6 
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!). Use of uhe Oregon Irnprovod G-ATB and otliGr testing 
procedures 

j'l. Forinu Laoion of individual building plans for career 
odiica h i on 

P, .hloii 1. i.rica t; j.on oT boain irieniborn I'or rpj'>poctive schools 
for career, counselln.r; purpose.^ 

G, T)9velopment of actual plans by th^^ respective school 
teams for career counseling 

H, Implications and applications of test results for and 
to curriculums 

I, Analysis of existin/'; curricula to identify existing 
elements of career education therein - and to id- 
entify desirable additions, 

J. .i^;valuation procedures 


11. itecoirimendation ; Inservice for staff this (1973) summer should 
devote time to the cluster concept. 

Comment: This has implications for all .g^^-de levels and a 
potential v/hich v/ill not be realized unless staff thoroughly 
understand it - as many or most obviously do not at present. 


12. Reconmiondation : The Project Director, the high school principal, 
and junior high principals ."^lould devise and implement pro- 
cedures to 

1. Implement an effective advisory group reprer>ent ing 
their schools. 

2. Get faculty actually familiar with the Career Extension 
( "Dropout") Center. 

3. Make the Center a real part of the school system. 

Comment: The Center continues to be somev/hat apart from the 
rcsTTf the District, and there are many indications of in- 
adequatcD communication which mus'': be improved if the total ed- 
ucation program is to be favorably influenced. 


13. Recommendation : The administration, the new Project Director 
and the advisory group should review the HKW Region X report 
(prepared under the direction of Mr. Sam Kerr), devollof) m 
consensus, and act accordingly. 

Co mm en t : The tiiird-party evalnator and staff cooperated in, 
are familiar witli., and whole heartedly support that report. 
It merits close attention, and should be considered in concert 
\/ith this third-party report. 
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VI, Recommendabion ; Pif'oject staff and the new Director should 
rRviev/ the third-party evaluation report for the first year 
(1971-72) of. the Project, note the recommendations therein, 
and review progress achieved in the second year of the Project, 

Comment : Note {(ecormnendat ion #15 which follows. 


Recommendation : • The Project staff and advisory ,9;roup should 

review each of these recommendations, and develop consensus 

as to whether they favor accepting, amending or rejecting 

each one, respectively. Their preferences should be communicated 

and justified to the administration. The administration should 

report thinking to the Board of the Fairbanks North Star 

Borough School District, and direct appropriate action. 

Corijnent : ■ Project staff should act on Recommendations //1 4- and 
#15 in concert, should identify priority actions for 1973-74, 
and PKRT these during the summer of 1973# 
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. Name of School 


Respondent's Grade Level 
Date 


CAREER EDUCATION 
ACHIEVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

5TH GRADE LEVEL 


Preparation of This Instrument Coordinated by: 

Dr. Allen Lee 
School of Education 
Portland State University 
P.O. Box 751 
Portland, Oregon 97207 
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INf>TI<UC"l lUNS 

I'laco a V/^/irk opposite the nnower which accurately reflects 
your thinking: 

1. Do you know what you want to do when you graduate from 
high school? 

A. Yes 

B. No 
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2. Do you have to go to college to get a good Job? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

3. Do you know what a community college is? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

A. Do you work any hours you want to in a job? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

5. Could an employir,ent agency help you get a lob? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

6. Do you have to have a social security number to get a job? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

7. Do you know how to get a social security number? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

8. Do you know what a job Interview lo? 

A. Yes 

B. No 
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9. Should you tflko a friend with you on n ]ob interview? 

A. Yew 

B. No 

10. Do you think you should stnrt anving money now if you 

want to go to school when you graduate from high school? 

A. Yes 

B. No 


11. If you wanted to find a job, do you know where to look? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

12. Would it be a good idea to visit someone who does the 
kind of work you want to do? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

13. Do you ever go on field trips to find out about different 
kinds of jobs? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

lA. Is it important to go to work every day you are supposed to? 

A. Yes ... 

B. No 

15. Is a hobby the same thing as an occupation? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

16. Where would it be best to learn how to be a plumber? 

A. At a university 

B. At a trade school 

C. At a buaineas school 

D. Elsewhere (name) 
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17. If you had a Job that started at 9;00 A.M., what le the 
beet time to be there? 

A. 9:15 A.M. 

B. 9:00 A.M. 

^ C. 8:30 A.M. 

D. 8:45 A.M. 

18. During a job Interview what should you ask about? 

A. The hours you would have to work 

B. What your salary will be 

C. Your job duties 

D. All of the above 

E. None of the above 

19. Who or what has helped you the most in deciding what job 
you might like to do? (Check one): 

A. Yolir parents 
B« Your teacher 

C. A book you read ^ 

D. Your hobbles 

20. Would you rather work with: 
(Check one): 

A. Animals .^^.^ 

B. People 

C. Inanimate objects 
D« Ideas ' 

21. Which Is more important: 

A« Earn money 

B« Be happy working 
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22. When ohould you stnrt looking for a summer job? (Check one): 

A. July 

B. May 

C# January ^ 

23. If you worked during the sumner, what did you do with the 
money? (Check all which apply).: 

At Bought school clothes 

D« Bought something 1 really wanted 

C. Put the money into a aavings account 

2^4. Wlio might help you get a job? 

'A. Your parents 

B. Your teacher 

C. A friend 

D. All of the above 

\ E. Others (name) ^ 

25. Which job or jobs may mean life or death to people in 
your comtniinity? 


A. 

Fireman 

B._ 

Policeman 



C. 

Barber 

D. 

Store clerk 

E. 

Doctor 


26. Llot three Jobfl, away from your home, you could do 1£ you 
wanted to earn Bome money. 

A. 


B. 


C. 


27. Can you think of any jobo you can do wi thout knowing how 

to read and do arithmetic? If you aay yes, write down two 
of the John. 

A. 
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28. Mvitii down f'^o Joba In your community vhlcli you think are 
no^ vary .Important, Tell whj;^ you think they nre not Im- 
portant:. 

Job \Tt\y It l8 not Important 

A. A. 


B. B. 


29. Liot r.he bupincseeo or places in your community you would 
like to uinlt to better understand the Jobs they have; 

A. . 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


30. Write dovm two jobs in your corainunity which you think are 

important. Tell why you think they are important. 

Job Why>' it is important 

A. A. 


B. B. 


31. At vhat grade level do yoxi think a student should decide 
upon ft career? 


A. 

Elementary 

B. 

Junior hlph 

C. 

Senior high 

D. 

Connnunlty Colle{;e 

E. 

University 

AL/rl 
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Name of School ________ 

Respondent's Grade level 
Date 


CAREER EDUCATION 
ACHIEVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

•8TH GRADE LEVEL 

J 

\ 


Preparation of This Instrument Coordinated by: 

Dr. Allen Lee 
School o' Education 
Portland State University 
P. O. Box 751 
Portland, Oregon 97207 
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Introduction 


This questionnaire is designed to partially determine your 
views and ideas about (a) jobs in general, (b) applying for a job, 
and (c) jobs you might like to pursue. It is not a test in that there 
are very few right or wrong answers. It is important to get your 
ideas and perceptions regarding careers so that the people in your 
school and community will be able to aid you more in deciding upon 
a career. 

There are 42 questions on the attached sheets. The questions 
are divided into 3 sections and instructions for answering them appear 
before each section. Your cooperation in answering the questions 
is appreciated. 
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SECTION I 

Instructions: Check (V^ "yes" or "no". 


1.. Do you have to go to college to get a satisfying job? 

A. Yes 

i B. No_ 

2. Do you have to have a social security number in order to 
work? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

3. Does your state have a state income tax? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

4. Do you have to have a social security number to file an income 
tax return? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

5. Do you know what you want to do as a career? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

6. Would job training be more helpful to your job choice than 
going to college? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

7. Do you know how to make up a personal data or vita sheet? 

A. Yes 

14, No 
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H. Would ynii likf to know rnorti iiliout what to do during -'i job 
1 III <• rvic w ? 

A. Yi-H 

n. No 

9. Do you know which jobs are most related to your best abilities? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

10. Do you feel more guidance would be helpful to you in deciding 
upon a career? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

11. Are you aware of the demand there i8(or will be) for the career 
you have been thinking of following? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

12. Do you know how to get a social security number? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

13. Is there someone in your school who could help you find a ^oh? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

14. Is it important for you to decide upon a career right now? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

15. If you file a federal income tax return, do you also have to file 
a state income tax return? 

A, Yes 

B. No 
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16. Must you file an income tax return at your age? 

A, Yes 

B. No ^ 

17. If you dropped out of school today, could you find a job to 
support yourself? (If you answer yes, name the job, ) 

A, Yes Job: 

B. No 

18. Should school courses you have taken appear on your personal 
data or the descriptive information sheet you give to a pros- 
pective employer? 

A. Yes ^ 

B. , No 

19. Is it a good idea to take a friend with you on a job interview? 

A. Yes ^ 

B. No 

20. Is a hobby the same thing as a career? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

SECTION II 

Instructions: Check the answers you think are best. 

21. During a job interview, which of the following should you ask 
about? 

A. Working hours D. Job Duties 

B. Salary ^ E. All of the above ^ 

C. Benefits F. None of the above 

G. Others (name) 
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fj,. CIhm U iiII l.h(iMi' whici) havp Iwid rniijor Infhi<5ncc5 on your candor 
pi; I mm: 

A. Youi' puronlH 

B. Teachers ' 

C. Hobbies 

D. Desire for security 

E. Personal interests ^^^^ 

F. Others (Name) 


23. If you have taken interest or aptitude tests, have they helped 
you to discard or add new areas of possible employment? 

A. Helped to add new areas ^^^^ 

B. Helped to discard areas 

C. Not helped at all 

D. No tests taken 

24. What is most important in selecting a job? (Check one): 

A. Money 

B. Working conditions 

C. Personal satisfaction 


D. Other^t^ame) 


25. At what grade level do you believe a student should decide upon a 
Career? 

A. K-6 

B. 7«9 

C. 10-12 

D. Junior or community college ^^^^ 

E. Univeristy 

SECTION III 

Answer the following questions in the space provided: 

26, Where would you go if you wanted to get a social security number? 
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ciT, How much money can you uarn without having to Tile ix federal 
income tax return? 

$ 

ZH, Name ihv. career you are thinking of following and list the skills 
and/or talants needed* 

C^arecr . 

Skills and talants needed: 

A, 



C, ^ 

D, 

E. 

2.9, Name 3 people in your school who might be able to help you find 
u job. 

A. C. 

B, 

30, Indicate^ whether you prefer working with people, idccxs, tningy or 
animals and why: 

I prefer working with (name one) because 


31, last 5 t:haracterist ICS or traits that arc desirable in all employee s. 

• D, 

E. 


• li. La,st those skills you hav'e dev(^loped this year which yuu bi^lirve 
are most "salable": 

A, C. 

1^, D, 
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i i. Liut ii areas uf iirni)loyinunt which art* expandinj^; 

A. , 

B. 

34. List 2 areas of employment which are declining: 

A. . 

B. 

35. List 3 sources of information about jobs: 

A. 

B. 

C. 

36. List 3 types of jobs which are of interest to you and are not 
available in your community. 

A. 

B. _^ 

C. 

37. List 3 joba in the community you would like to have and briefly 
explain why. 

Jobs Why 

A. 


Q c. ; 

38. If you have decided not to go to (a) a business school, (b) a trade 
school or (c) a college, indicate which one and tell why. 

I have decided not to go to because 
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39. What typos of inforntalion will hcflp you lo HcU'ct a c'arc(!r? 
A. )\ 


n. B. 

c. 

40. List 3 reasons people work besides to earn money. 

A. 

B. 

C. 


41. List 2 jobs that you would like to have and give a reason: 
Job Reason 

A. 

B. 


42. List 2 jobs that you would not like to have and tell why. 

Job Reason 


A. 
B. 


AL/rl 
12/10/72 
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Name of School 

Respondent's Grade Level 
Date 


CAREER EDUCATION 
ACHIEVEFffiNT QUESTIONNAIRE 

12TH GRADE LEVEL 
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Preparation of this Instrument 
'Coordinated by: 

I>r. Allen Lee 
School of Education 
Portland State University 
P.O. Box 751 
Portland, Oregon 97207 
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Introduction 


This is a questionnaire to partially determine your viev/s, 
ideas and kncv/ledse about careers. It is not a test in that there 
are no right or \ivong answers for the most part. It is important 
to get yoDr ideas and perceptions regarding; careers in order for 
the people in your school and co.-nmunity to aid you in deciding 
upon a career. Your cooperation in ansv/ering the questions on 
the follov/ing pages is appreciated. 
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Instructions: Check (\^) one: 

^. Do you think you have to go to college to get a satisfying 
dob? 

A, Yes 

No 

2. Do you consider yourself to be limited in pursuing a career 
because of lack of money to attend a community college, a 
business college, a university or some other school? 

A, Yes 

B. No 

3. Is it necessary to have a social security number in order to 
work in a department store? 

A. Yes 

Bu No 

4# Does your state have a state income tax? 

A, Yes 

B. No 

5. Do you knov/ v/hat you v/ant to do as a career? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

6. Which of the following do you need for your career choice? 

A, More formal education 

B. More skilled graining 

C. No more education or training 

D, Don't know ^ 

7#. If you dropped out of school today, could you find a job to 
support yourself? (If you ansv/er yes, name the job.) 

A. Yes Job 

B. No 
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Do you know hov/ to make up a personal data sheet describinc 
your qualifications and training for a Job? 


A. Yes 

B. Np 

9. Do you think you need to know mor-^ about what to do during 
a job interview? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

10, Do you want to spend more time exploring and learning v/hat 
skills and knowledges are needed for varioixs careers that 
might be of interest to you? 

A. Yes 

B. No . 

11, Do you know which jobs are most related to your best abilities? 

A, Yes 

' B, No ; 

12, Do you think more guidance v/ould be helpful to you in deciding 
upon a career? 

A, Yes 

B, No 

13« Would the fact that you are shy or reserved rather than 

gregarious (or vice versa) have any effect on your ability 
to perform in any job? 

A. Yes 

B, No 

14-. Are you aware of how much demand there is (or will be) for 
the career v/hich you are most interested in? 

A, Yes 

B. No 
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15# If you have taken any aptitude tests, have they holprd you 
to discard or add nev/ areas of possible employment? 

A* Yes C. No test taken yet 

No 

16. Is it necessary for you to begin v/orking as soon as you 
graduate froin high school? 

A. Yes Why? 

B. No 


!?• Can yoLi afford to spend one or more years going to school 
after you graduate from high school? 

Aa Yes 

B. No ^ 

18. Can you live at home and attend school after you graduate 
from high school? 

A. Yes 

B. No . 


19# Must you have a social security number in order to file an 
income tsix? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

20. Who or v/hat has the most influence on your career plans? 

A. Parents 

B. Teachers 

C. Desire for security 

D. Personal interests 

s 

E. Other (name) 

21. Is it a good idea to take a friend with you on a job \ 
interview? 

A. Yes 

B. No ^ ' ft . 

ERIC 


22. If you have picked a specific career to follow, do you 
knov; v/hat skills and/or talents are needed? 

A. Yes 

B. No* 

C. No career picked 


If*you are planning to go to c school of sc)me kind such as a 
business college, a community college, or a university, please 
ansv/er questions #25 through #28; if not, go on to question #29. " 

23 • Are you av/are of the deadlines for filing an application 
for admission? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

C. Don't know 

24. Are any scholarships available? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

C. Don't knov/ 

25.. Do you knovr the deadline date for applying ? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

9 

26. Are loans available from the school of your choice? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

27. If so, are you aware of the deadline date for applying for 
a loan? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

28. Approximately how much v/ill it cost you to go to school for 
one year (tuition, fees, room, board, books, supplies, etc.)? 

A. $ 100.;.00 - ;$500.00 

ERIC 5' ^ 600.00 - Si,ooo.oo ^ 


Question # 28 continued 

C. $1,100.00 - ^52, 500.00 

D. $5,000.00 or more 

E. DbnH know . . . 

If you have v/orked during the summer or school year, please answer 
questions //29 through #51; if not, go on to question //5 2: 

29. Has this affected your career choice? 

A. Yes' 

B. No 

30. Did you have several jobs to choose from? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

31. Check each item belov/ for which you worked to get money. 

A. Clothes 

B. - College 

C. Business school 

D. Trade school 

E. School activities 

P. Other (name) 


32. Would* on-the-job training be more helpful to you than going 
to college? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

33« should sc'iool courses you have taVen be listed on your per-* 
sonal data sheet describing your qualifications for a job? 

A* Yes 

B. No 
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34. During a job interview v/hich of the rollowinc should you 
ask about? 

A. Working hours 

B. Salary 

C. Benefits 

D. Job duties 

E. All of the above 

F. Other (list) 


35. \^at skills and/or talents are needed in the career of your 
choice? (list) : 

My Career Choice is Skill s/Tal.ents needed are ; 

1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


36, Which do you prefer v/orking with people, animals, or ideas? 

A. .People 

B. Animals 

C. Inanimate things 

D. Ideas 

E. No preference 

yi. How might your preference (in question #36 above) affect your 
career choice? 
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58. What steps must you take to obtain a social security 
niunber? 


39. Vfhat is the uiaximum amount of. monoy you can earn v/ithout 
havinc to file a .federal income tax return? 

40. List several ways to become prepared for a job v/ithout 
going to college: 

A. 

B. 

D. 

41. List S jobs that require licensing by the state and tell why 
they should be licensed. 

Job V/hy it ^QiM be licensed ; 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. ■ 

E. • 

42. List 5 things that should appear on a personal data sheet 
describing your qualifications for a job: 

A. 

B. . , 

C. 

D. 

E. 
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43. Give a brief definition of what you think ^'Career Education" is: 


44# At what grade level should a student decide upon a career? 

A. Elementary 

B. Junior high 

C. Senior high 

Comniunity college 

B. University 


AL/rl 
12/10/72 
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PERCEPTIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS OF 
THE FAIRBANKS NORTH STAR BOROUGH 


Explanation 

The perceptions, opinions and suggestions of many persons In the 
Fairbanks North Star Borough need to be identified and considered 
as an aid and guide to planning an even better education program 
for the future. 

We want to know your perceptions of various facets of education, 
but we are not concerned with actual names of people, hence your 
signature le not requested. However, we do want to know the 
extent of agreement and the differences of opinion among various 
groups of persona, and your completion of the blanks at the 
bottom of this page will make that possible. 

Your responses on the pages which follow will help us to look 
through your eyes and achieve an accurate, composite picture of 
Career Education in the Borough, 

Thanks for your help I 


Personal Data (please complete): 
1. Check those which apply: I am a 

A. Teacher Grade level 


B, Principal Grade level 

C, Other (describe) ( ) 

Please return completed Instriiinent in the attached sel I -.i(l<lr<'ssi'<l , si .impo<l 
envelope to: A.1 len Lee, School oi' liducatlon, Portl/md St^ite Unlvor.slly, 
P.O. Box 751, Portland, Oregon 97207. If you can do tliis by riiturn mall, 
that will be helpful. 

Thank you, y 
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B, To what extent are you of the opinion that students in your 
school are developing awareness of their own individual 
abilities, likes, aptitudes, etc. with regard to various 
careers and/or career clusters? Comment ; 


\ 


C, Have you identified any career clusters which you deem most 
important or of high priority for your school? 
Yes No 


If so» please list : 


D. What do you perceive to be needs, and what are your suggestions 
for improving this facet (developing awareness to self) of 
education in your school? Describe : 


Concerning the matter of schooJ providing instruction and activities 
(such as field trips, outside speakers, etc.) in an effort to broaden 
the career aspirations of all students: 

A. What does your school now do? Check one: A lot some 

little. nothing _ don't know 

Describe: 
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B. What do you perceive tc be needs, and what are your suggestions 
for improving career aspirations of students in your school? 


Describe: 


Does you school Identify and maintain a list of dropouts? Check One» 
Yes No Don't Know ; Please comment: 


Does your school identify the reason for each dropout? Check one: 
Yes No Don't Know . Please comment: 


Does your school attempt to Identify potential dropouts? Check one: 

Yes No Don't Know . 

Description of what Is now being done: 


What do you perceive to be needs, and what are your suggestions for 
Improving education in your school to reduce dropouts and problems 
related thereto? Please explain ; 
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8. What la the nature and extenl (1£ any) of work experience or %and« 
on" experLence (In or out of school) which your school arranges and 
coordinates for students? Please describ^a: 


9. What do you perceive to be needs (if any, for students in your school) 
pertaining to *'hands on** or other work experience (in or outside of 
school), and what are your suggestions for improving this facet of 
education? Please describe: 


10. Do you favor giving school credit for work experience outside of the 

school? Yes No 

Please comment: 


11. Do you consider it essential that most of yi)iir students be in your 
classroom during most or all of your allotted class periods In order 
to absorb the instruction which you provide in your classroomV 
Please comment: 
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12, Should the school arrange for work experiences In which the student 
receives practical experience but receives no pay ? Check one: 

Yes No 

Commen t : 


13. Do you consider that teaching students how to work is a desirable 

function of your school? Yes No 

Please comment: 


14. Do you have some knowledge of the Career Extension Centev in the 
North Star Borough? Yes No 


15. What are the greatest strengths of the Career Extension Center as 
you perceive it? Please describe; 


16. What are the weaknesses and/or problems (if any) which may exist in 
the Career Extension Center? Please describe: 


17. Are you aware of policies, procedures and/or practices in the Career 
Extension Center which should be applied to your school? 

Yes No 

PI ease explain ; 
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18. How much does your school staff know about probable needs for manpower 

in your community? Check one: A great deal some not much _ 

Comment: 


19. Should your schools prepare youth for eventual employment in your 

community? Yes No 

Comment: 


20. Should your schools assume that youth may be working some day 

another community or state? Yes No 

Comment : 


21. Does your school assist students who leave the school (by graduation 
or otherwise) to get located in another school or to get employment? 

Yes No 

Please describe: 


22. In your opinion should your school assist in placing students (in a 
suitable educational situation or on a job) who leave the school by 

graduation or otherwise? Check one: Yes No 

Please explain : 


23. Do you see a need for inservice training (in Career Education) for 

teachers or other staff? Yes No Don^t Know 

Explain : (when, where, for whom, by whom, with or without graduate 
credit , etc. ) 
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24. Does a lack of finances, equipment oi rials restrict Career 

Education In your school? Yes No 

Please comment: 
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25. Do you have ar!equate Career Education Information In your school 

library? Yes No ^ 

What else do you need? Please describe; 


26 . Does your school have counselors who have adequate time available 

for career counseling? Yes No 

Suggestions for Improvement ; 


27. What do you see as the greatest strengths In (especially Career) 
Education In your school? 
Please describe: 


28. What do you see as the greatest weaknesses and needs for (Career) 
Education lii your school? 
Please describe: 
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Survey of Counselor Time Use in the 
Fairbanks North Star Borough School District 


Introthiction 


Career Education in the nation, in Alaska, and in the North Star 
Borough is a dynamic, developing aspect of education. Desirably, it will 
become a real marriage, of academic and vocational education, tied together 
by elements of Career Guidance and Counseling. 

We view C areer Guidance and Counse ling as something which contains 
elements of CaTeer Education and elements of counseling - and the ultimate 
effectiveness of Career Education (and the "Fairbanks Oricntat ion-\Jork~Study- 
Placement Program") will hing to some considerable extent upon the effective- 
ness of Career Guidance and Counseling, 

We see also a need for the identification and development of improved 
roles and responsibilities for several kinds of staff in the district (in- 
cluding counselors) to improve Career Guidance and Counseling. It is logical 
for counselors to have a key leadership role in this. 

The purpose of this survey is to get counselors in the Fairbanks North 
Star Borough Schoo], District to document how they are currently spending their 
time during the work day, as a prelude to formulating recommendations which, 
if implemented, will have a potential for improving Career Guidance and 
Counseling in the district schools. It is our assumption that counselors nro 
in opfcimuTP position to log their own time use, and they should be significantly 
involved in thd.s initial survey, I^en the results of the time use have been 
tabulated and analyzed by the undersigned, we propose to have a review session 
with the counselors. This will precede completion of the third-party evalu.f f i on 
report for the 1972-73 year of the project, "Fairbanks Orientation~Work-St ndy~ 
Placement Program." 

• Because we want completely frank recording, and because we are only 
concerned with how counselors as a group spend their time, the survey form 
does not call for counselor names. 


Allen Lee 

Third Party Evaluator for the 
"Fairbanks Orientation-VJork- 
Study-Placement Program" 
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p. Conclusions a Implications, and Recommf^ndations for the Future 


1. At present, two career education specialists cover the entire 
district. It is now recommended that in place of the 
specialists each school have a resource person chosen from 
the faculty to undertake leadership of career education on a 
released time basis. 

2. It is recommended that a full-time director of career education 
"be hired to oversee and coordinate all the career education in 
the district. Thi^ includes the K~12 (including the Career 
Extension Center) , as well as the inservice training, vocational 
classes and the co-op, work experience, and career exposure 
programs . 

3. The total curriculum of the school district, K-12, needs further 
study in order that repetition is avoided and that all areas 
are covered. This will cause career education concepts to be 
better integrated into the total curriculiim. 

U. It is recommended that an ongoing career profile be developed 
on each student in the school district. This profile will 
reflect occupational contacts, exposures, test scores, and 
counseling records as the student progresses through the school 
system. 

5. We strongly recommend more in-service training and workshops to 
teike place if an integrated career education program is to have 
any impact upon the students in our school district. 

6. A flexibility of scheduling must be instituted to better aid 
the career guidance of all students. This flexibility! should 
include all areas: academic, skill building, vocational, and 
cooperative programs. 

T. Continued effort should be made to introduce mini-courses nnd 
enrichment opportunities for evenings and siommers . 

8. More effort must be made to invite the members of the Education 
Department of the University of Alaska and the student teachers 
to visit with the public school staff as they work in the 
various phases of career education. 

9. Manpower data must be made available to staff and students. 

10. Evaluation procedures must be continued in order that the staff 
can be consistently aware of the areas of strength and weaitness 
of the program as it progresses. 
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11. The administration and counselors must work together to find 
ways to provide time for coimselors to work with teachers and 
students in personal and group sessions. Clerical work for 
the cotinselors should be eliminated. 

12. To accomplish the goals and objectives of this proposal, a 
greater commitment and involvement must be given to the concept 
of career education by the administration. 

13 • An overall career education plan must be developed for the 

entire school district. This planning would include teachers, 
counselors, administrators, parents, and students. 

lU. Sufficient ftinds must be made available for the career education 
program, K-12, to effectively create a change in the traditional, 
school setting. 

15. It is recommended that travel to other programs by teachers and 
counselors occur in order that the information can then be 
relayed to others in the school district. 

16 • A placement service must be available to all students leaving 
school, 

17. It is recommended that an interest survey be available to every 
junior high student and the results be made available to each 
student who has taken it, 

18. The Career Extension Center facilities should be expanded and 
ass.ired continuous support so that innovative experimental 
programs can be designed in an atmosphere of freedom. The 
findings will then be shared with the school district. 

19* It is strongly recommended that there be a system of teacher 
exchajige between the Career Extension Center, the local high 
school, ajid perhaps teachers from other districts. 
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APPENDIX A 
PUBLICITY 


Showing children career possibilities 


Fairbanks Dally News-Miner, Fairbanks, Alaska, Saturday, January 27, 1973- 


By Chaney Mayse 

Tom Williams, visiting career 
cation specialist, held a workshop at 
;hrop High School in December for the 
pose of illustrating the best methods 
;implementing career education into 
ondary education levels. 
Williams, 44, who admits to having 
20 years in the education field, is a 
duate of Oregon State University at 
i^allis. He is in the department of 
ication for the state of Oregon. 
The federally funded program which 
is furthering is national in scope and 
ces emphasis on older subjects, 
viously it has been confined to high 
ool levels but now it is in the 
Dndary plateau and will soon descend 
;he elementary grades as well. 
Williams emphasized that they would 
be teaching different subjects but 
y teaching subjects differently from 
way they were formerly taught. 
"We proceed step by step in career 
)loration in the mid-years," he 
'lained. **Wc want to get participants 
0 the jobs and have them explore the 
sibilities and find if they have a 
itinuing interest in the job. We want 
\ done before actual training is begun, 
that the student will know what it is 


Borough Schools is responsible for 
bringing specialist Williams into the area. 
Some 60 teachers were involved. 


they want to study to further their 
careers. 

Alaska is coming along fine/' 
Williams told the News-Miner, **and its 
high school program is far ahead of 
home-state Oregon's." 

Williams explained that the program is 
flexible. Thus, if a student finds that his 
previously planned career is no longer 
appealing, he can divert into other 
channels before it is too late — and too 
expensive. 

This program involves only Fairbanks 
and vicinity at the present time, but 
eventually it will be taken to schools in 
the bush as well. 

Working with Williams have been Mrs. 
Laurel McLaughlin and Mrs. Margo 
Pierson, specialists in the secondary and 
elementary education, respectively. 

Dr. Dayton Benjamin, assistant 
superintendent of Fairbanks North Star 

NORTH STAR TREK 
The Superintendent's Newsletter 

STUDENTS GAIN WORK EXPERIENCE IN SCHOOLS 



Tom Williams, exemplary and exploratory 
career education specialist, held the workshop 
at Lathrop High. He was on loan from the 
board of education of Oregon. 

(News-Miner Staff Photo) 


Elementary students at University 
Park School are gaining work experience 
under the career education program. 



ItVING - Chip Benford, a first grade student at University Park, receives his milk from Mark 
, fourth grade. 


Under the able supervision of Mrs. Vivian 
Seiver, cook-manager, approximately 20 
students per day, working in two shifts, 
assist in the school cafeteria. Service is 
voluntary, with parental permission, and 
students are rotated every two weeks. 
Youngsters wash dishes, serve food and 
collect milk money, to name some of 
their duties. According to Mrs. Marguerite 
Stetson, food servi:e director, the 
program is an excellent example of work 
experience in the schools. She stated that 
the program is proving that even third 
and fourth grade children are capable of 
performing well. 

The school district's career education 
program, now in its second year, is a 
continuous curriculum (kindergarten 
through adult) with major focus on 
counseling and guidance at all levels. The 
elementary students are made aware of 
the world of work. Dr. Dayton Benjamin 
has published a model for career 
education for the FNSB schools, 
including the Career Extension Center 
and, scheduled to open in 1973, the 
Adult Career Development Center. This 
model has been distributed to teachers in 
the district and is available to the general 
public. 


itudents of Judy Shiffler's 6th grade class at Denali spent an entire day 
n extensive Career Day project with parents actively participating, 
e are some of the students interviewing the Executive Director of the 
anks Chamber of Commerce. Other students interviewed the school 
ct personnel director, pilots, carpenters, lawyers, plumbers, and 


anks Daily News*Miner, Fairbanks. Alaska 



right is Deanna Tucker, third grader at University Park School, 
{ Ward Rosadiuk, also a third grader, in the lunchroom. How chil- 
je lodrnino cuch jobs is told on page 7. 


approximately 80 other people who graciously took the time to help the 
students understand the work involved in their various fields of endeavor. 
This large project was the culmination of an entire year this teacher spent 
to integrate the various classroom disciplines with career education. Below 
is the thank you ad placed by the students in a local newspaper. 


Fairbanks Daily NawS'Minar. Fairbanks, Alaska, Saturday, May 26, 1973 


T honk You » Thonk You m Thank Yo u • Thon k You • Thank You 

o 

> 
c 

0 


DENALI SIXTH GRADERS 

Say 


THANK YOU 


to 


•★80 Community Men and Women 

for the time you spent on May 16th, In- 
terview Day, helping us better un- 
derstand Career, Consumer and En- 
vironmental Education. You were very 
cooperative in talking with us. 

*16 Parents and Teacher Sponsors 

for helping make the experience possible. 

WE REALLY ENJOYED 
THE DAY! 

« ■ IQ 

Thonk You • Thonk You • Thank You • Thonk You • Thonk You 


banks Daily News-Miner, Fairbanks, Alaska* Thursday, March 8, 1973 


Mini grant money working hard 


rhe idea was conceived in the fall, 
ir teachers put their heads together, 
V up a proposal which was accepted 
^that is how they received the money 
|;the career education program at 
iiette School. 

Fan Smith and James Fuller, Carol 
ion and SaRue Near, fifth and sixth 
le team teachers, are responsible for 
lating the program which allows their 
lents to participate in activities related 
heir interests. 

The children are allowed to pick an 
I of interest, or if time permits, more 
n one, and with the help of parents, 
nds and professionals who volunteer 
ir time, the kids learn a craft or 
ivity. 

The list they may choose from is long, 
luding photography, pet care, tanning, 
fcidermy, typing, beadwork, 


candlemaking, cooking, candy making, 
guitar, gym activities, German, first aid, 
knitting, leather work, and on and on. 

The one girl in taxidermy is doing 
fine; the one girl in carpentry is also 
excelling. 

The teachers say the children are quiet 
and cooperative. They are anxious to 
learn and willing to take the materials 
home to work on them. They are learning 
to follow directions and get along with 
others. 

And they are finding out that a lot of 
the basics they must study during regular 
class hours apply to their areas of 
interest. For instance, a young carpenter 
who cannot count is in trouble. When he 
can see the value of mathematics in actual 
use, it becomes easier for him to see why 
he must study math. Or a young lady 
who wants to go ahead with a recipe or 


first aid class finds out that reading is also 
important to following directions. 

It has definitely been an asset to 
learning, the four say. 

The program will continue for 12 
weeks. 

If materials are left over, the program 
may be extended into the next school 
year. Perhaps then more than 120 
children may participate. 

After the courses have been 
completed, an evaluation will be written, 
outlining the program, and the initial 
steps to begin it. Everything will be 
included into a book, with the help of the 
children. 

That's another thing to look forward 
to, but for now, the children involved are 
happy enough to look forward to the 
next Friday session. 



GRANT - Mr« Bartlett and Gary Lewis, left, are constructing a 
(working pf'Oject, while Donnie Matthews, Jackie Kemper, Midge 
SOP antLDarlene Sookiayak, left to right, right picture, learn about 


candle making as part of the Mini Grant Program at Barnette School. 

(News-Miner Staff Photo) 
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Fairbanks Daily News-iVliner, Fairbanks, Alaska, Friday, May 11, 1973 


LD IT STILL AND I'LL HIT IT 
AIN - Steven Buchanan, left, Jim- 
Lynch, center, and Vernon Henz- 
are building a birdhousc in Mrs. 
btts' first grade at University Park 
part of the districtwide career 
cation program. The class will soon 
the Lathrop High School Car* 
try shop where the birdhouse was 
tabbed. 

(Photo by Tom Salisbury) 



i APART DAY - Each sixth grader in Mrs. Schofield's class at Denali 
M, accompanied by a kindergarten friend, from Jo Scott^s class at the 
school, learned something about what makes things work recently 
I a take apart day. Seven businessmen from Fairbanks assisted with 
; apart everything that works and looking at why it does work, 
ing in the program were, left, Jim Movius, electrical engineer and 


right, Heinz Borchard, watchmaker. Not pictured, but those who also 
helped are Lee Padjett, steamfitter, Steve Preston, photographer, Bud 
Millard, pilot, Micky Rutherford, electronics technician and Dave Gray, 

(News-Miner Staff Photo) 
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PAYSTREAK, Lathrop High School 
October 13, 1972 


Mrs. Laurel McLaughlin, Career Education Special- 
ist, points out that National Career Week will be 
Oct. 22 thru 28. Many Lathrop teachers will dis- 
cuss careers in their classrooms. Career headquar- 
ters are in Rm. 102. 

(Photo by Clif Sitton) 


Fairbanks Daily Newi-Minar, Pairbanki, Alaska 


m 




^OGRAPHER ATSCHOOL-Yvon J. vanDriessche, oceanographer waters and other parts of the world. He is currently planning a marine 

I Anchorage, spent about two hours talking with the students at Ryan laboratory somewhere off the southern coast of Alaska. He is in Fairbanks 

High. His visit was in conjunction with a class in Careers and Gen- teaching a course at the University of Alaska, 
f ath. Van Driessche told of his work with marine life in Alaskan (Chuck Clutts photo) 
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izzara first 

areer unit graduate 

The Career Extension Center here, an alternate high 
ool setting for high school drop-outs, has awarded its 
t diploma according to the newly developed graduation 
iiirements. 

In February the school board approved a second type of 
duation criteria for Jpatrbanks high school students. This 
ir graduation criteria has a performance level base and 
ms for more flexible program plarming in attempting to 
lit individual student needs in relation to career goals. 
Michael Azzara met his final requirements for a diploma 
Tuesday. He is on his way to Anchorage to begin an 
:trical apprenticeship program. 

While attending school Mike worked at Fairbanks Office 
>ply as a delivery man. It is usually expected that Career 
tension Center students should receive work experience 
veil as academic subjects. 

Last summer he worked four months as a tour guide for 
in Airlines out of Kotzebue. He has also had experience 
I grocery store. 

*This 18-year-old has had a considerable amount of 
lerience in the work world and has performed well 
demically," said Irene Cleworth, director. **We are proud 
lave him represent us as our first graduate." 
Vlike added, "I could never have come this far if it 
n't been for the help of the staff at the Career 
ension Center. I really appreciate what they have done." 

All-Alaska Weekly. Friday, November 24, 1972 



FIRST DIPLOMA - Mike Azzara receives the first diploma from the Career 
Extension Center Director Irene Cleworth. The program of the borough schools 
is an alternative for high school drop-outs. (News-Miner Staff Photo) 


DROP-OUTS SHOW THE WAY 
TO BETTER SCHOOLS 


By Bruth George 

program aimed at wooing drop-outs 
to Borough high schools may result 
ringing innovation to local schools 
selves. 

he drop-out program apparently is 
ing the flame of chance in the high 
ol curriculum because it is geared to 
lUre the interest and enthusiasm of 
individual. 

he result: more courses tailor-made 
ach student's interest may be added 
e general high school curriculum to 
ent drop-outs in the first place. 
,ast year when the Career Extension 
;er opened for bus: less at 1416 
un Way, it was quite commonly 
ed to as *'the drop-out school." This 
itly deroaatory name was apt. 


ERLC 


It described, better than the official 
name, a progi'Um which was specifically 
aimed at the student who had quit high 
school. 

A year later, "drop-out school" 
gradually has given way to the 
abbreviated "CEC/' a more respectful 
nickname indicative of acceptance of the 
program, not only by the community 
but, more important, by the students. 

CEC is the more visible part of a larger 
undertaking which goes by the 
formidable title of the 
Orientation - Work - Study - Place- 
ment Program. 

One major objective of this program, 
which is federally and state funded for a 
three-year period starting in the fall of 

A-e 


.1971, "is to demonstrate to ALL school 
district students the relationship between 
school and the world of work," according 
to School Board President Chuck Rees. 

'^Furthermore, it encourages and 
assists the individual student, from the 
primary grades through high school, to 
find and develop his or her interests and 
capabilities toward a future career." 

The need for a program of this kind 
has been pointed up not only by an 
alarming drop-out rate, which CEC 
Director Irene Cleworth estimates to be 
over 20% in this community, but by 
recognition that even our high school 
graduates seldom emerge from school 
with salable skills. 

(Continued on next page) 


Nor do more than a fraction of those 

0 enter college survive past the first 
ar. Americans are beginning to realize, 
tionwide, that our secondary schools 
iply do not prepare students for the 
lity outside the school building. 

The second major objective of the 
tal program was to establish an 
ernative school for students who had 
)pped-out of the regular system. 
This alternative was CEC, an 
icational experiment which combines 

unstructured academic program with 

experience. 

The standard school system, as 
jcribed by CEC teacher Mary Jo 
nrich, "requires a particular student's 
endance at a particular place, with a 
tain amount of homework completed 
)pefully), at a particular time. 
This is a highly structured situation 
ich would probably work pretty well if 
were all born equal, had the same 
portunities and weren't generally the 
ividuals we are.'' 

In contrast, CEC and similar programs 
ng carried on throughout the country, 
trying an "unstructured" method of 
ching. There are no classrooms, no 
edules. 

There are, however, well defined 
ectives which must be met by the 
dents. In this sense, the CEC program 
nore highly structured than the usual 
tem. 

When a student enrolls at Career 
tension, and this is done strictly on^ a 
untary basis, his needs for completion 
secojidary education, whether it be 

1 school graduation or the less 
nanding High School Equivalency 
t, is determined. 

From that point on, his time is his 
fi, but most students find themselves 
nding more time at schoolwork, either 
the Center or out, than Lathrop 
lents do. 

The teachers are available at the 
ter anytime from 8 to 5 through the 
5ol week and take turns keeping the 
Iding open to students Monday 
)ugh Thursday evenings as well. 
The student may study in the building 
e wishes, or can come in only for help 
n a teacher or to take a test. Students 
required to complete a minimum of 
k each week. 

'he writer asked one boy how he felt 

Ut the academic work at CEC. 

*It's just the same as at 

irop - you read and ther:? you take a 
11 

Vhy, then does he like CEC better? "I 

ERIC 



CEC student Steve Riedel works part-time at 
the U.S. Forest Service Laboratory on the U of 
A Campus. Here he sorts seeds as part a 
study on the effects of forest fire. 

(Photo by Paul Johnson) 


can do school work at my own speed. 
Last week I spent a lot of time working 
on our tractor. When the weather's too 
cold to work outside . . ." 

Another student answered, 'There's 
more homework, but I still like it better 
here because I'm treated as an individual, 
an adult, with total responsibility for my 
own behavior." 

There are other differences. Social 
studies instructor, Joe Tremarello points 
out, "Sources outside the school are used 
extensively to supplement course-work 
and relate it to everyday happenings. 
American Government students received 
credit for attending and summarizing a 
meeting at which local government 
candidates were interviewed." 

A study of the right of eminent 
domain as it related to the Neighborhood 
Development Plan, defeated at the polls 
in October, was another project of 
American Government students. 

A particular aim of the program is to 
provide as many opportunities and 
learning alternatives as is possible. 

To achieve this, students may be 
enrolled in appropriate classes at Lathrop 
High School, the University of Alaska, 
the Adult Education Program or in one of 
the federal programs such as WIN or 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

As CEC Counselor Jerry Morang 
"Visualizes it, "CEC's roof covers the entire 
community. It's not just an isolated 
building set apart." 

Non-textbook materials such as 
magazines and paperbacks are often 
incorporated into course-work. 

Not only are these likely to be more 

A-7 



Donna Mayes looks over the shoulder of math 
teacher Mary Jo Henrich as she puzzles out the 
answer. 

(Photo by Paul Johnson) 

timely than a text, they also avoid the 
stigma that a textbook may carry for a 
student whose past educational 
experience has been poor. 

A bigger difference between CEC and 
the conventional high school is the 
standard required of the students. 

While it is possible to graduate from 
most high schools with a D average, 
students at CEC must achieve nothing less 
than a B average in all subjects. 

^Though the students are aware that 
all work must be covered and all 
objectives met," Mrs. Cleworth points 
out, "they don't object to the fact that 
earning credit in such a setting requires 
considerably more work and perfection 
than they needed to produce in previous 
school settings." 

Academic work is only half the CEC 
program. Equally important is the 
work-experience portion. "Soon after a 
student enrolls, he takes a number of 
tests and talks with different staff 
members to attempt to determine his 
interests concerning a job," explains 
Sande Bungart, CEC's Work Experience 
Coordinator. 

"If he has a strong inclination toward 
a particular type of work, a part-time job 
in that field will be sought for him. The 
student who isn't too sure of his interests 
is given a chance to work briefly in 

several different situations." 

Each student's work experience is 
rated by his employer and periodically 
evaluated by Mrs. Bungart. 

Elective credit is earned by the 

(Continued on next page) 
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cloyed student at the rate of credit 
each 100 hours worked. In most 
5s, he also is paid by his employer. 

(Part II of Series) 

\ program aimed at wooing drop-outs 
k to Borough high schools may result 
bringing Innovation to local schools 
nselves. 

rhe drop-out program apparently is 
ting the flame of change in the high 
5ol curriculum because it is geared to 
ture the interest and enthusiasm of . 
individual. 

Fhe result: more courses tailor-made 
sach student's interest may be added 
the general high school curriculum to 
/ent drop-outs in the first place. 
Fop enrollment at the Career 
lension Center here in Fairbanks last 
r was about sixty-five students, 
[rene Cleworth, Director of the 
[Iter, explained that as vacancies 
Urred through graduation, transfer or 
% of interest, the waiting list kept 
bllment constant. 

pf the total 128 students counted in 
1-971-72 school year, CEC's Interim 

lort gives this accounting: 

54 remained on our active list. 

29 took the G.E.D. test and passed it. 

2" are in the process of taking the 
.D. They each have one part to 

iplete. 

X graduated as regular high school 
lents. 

5 quit to work full-time. 

1 married, expecting a child. 

} transferred to Lathrop High School 

ng semester (one graduated this 

ng). 

I took G.E.D. test several times but 
Id not pass it. She then took a job 
'time. 

I ran away. 

I left town because his mother felt 
ce harrassed him too much. 
[ unknown. 

\ transferred to schools in the states. 
I has been in hospital three times, will 
to take G.E.D. test when feeling 
:er. 

drug addict, transferred to Odyssey 
se in New York, 
in prison, 
in Navy. 

disinterested in any program we 
able to suggest or devise, 
n spite of the occasional 
)pointments illustrated by this list, 
nda Gordon, a teacher at CEC from 
start of the program, has reason to be 
usiastic, "Considering that all these 

ERIC 


kids were formerly either drop-outs or 
failing in all subjects at other high 
schools, we feel this is a remarkable 
record.** 

What makes the difference? Why 
should poor students in one situation 
perform well in a different one? In last 
year's Interim Report, Mrs. Cleworth 
wrote: 

It is understood that basic to learning 
is the need for the students . . , to be 
treated with trust, respect and dignity. 

Each ^student is to be given the 
opportunity to find me aning and 
direction in his search for identity. This is 
done by helping him develop the 
knowledge and skills needed to make 
sense of his experience . . . 

Youth needs a place in society. He 
should feel needed and wanted, and that 
he is pulling his weight as he becomes a 
responsible member of his community. 

This philosophy is the backbone of 
the program, but how is it applied? 

Counselor Jerry Morang explains, "We 
try to make the courses fit the student, 
not the student fit the courses." 

Upon acceptance to CEC, each 
individual student meets for a half hour 
session with the entire Career Extension 
staff - Director, Counselor, Work 
Experience Coordinator and the four 
teachers. 

Rather than feeling intimidated by the 
concentrated attention of seven adults, 
one 16-year-old later expressed surprise 
that they could take that much time for 
him. 


Further discussions between student 
and individual staff members result in a 
program especially designed for that 
particular student, one which has two 
closely related objectives- completion 
of high school credit and determination 
of interest and aptitudes toward a career. 

"Career" is used here in its wider 
sense. The aim of CEC is neither strictly 
vocational education nor college 
preparation. Rather, it is to help each 
student decide what his choices are along 
either line and how he may accomplish 
whatever goal he chooses. 

Career Extension's responsibility does 
not end when the student receives his 
diploma. It offers continuing counseling 
and placement seryices to graduates who 
may need them. 

When a young man who had graduated 
from CEC and had been placed in a 
full-time job last winter appeared 
recently, concerned staff faces prompted 
him to blurt out, "I'll bet you think I'm 
looking for another job." 

Happily, this was not the case. He now 
owns his own small business and had 
come to CEC looking for a part-time 
employee. 

The program also assumes 
responsibility for placing those students 
who are unable to complete the 
secondary level. In this situation, the 
answer may be immediate employment or 
perhaps an appropriate trade school 
setting which later leads to a job. 

(Continued on next page) 



The Career Extension Center staff (left to right): Director Irene Cleworth; Social Studies teacher Joe 
Tremarello; Mary Jo Henrich, Math and P.E.; Jerry Morang, Counselor; Wendell Shiffler, Science; 
Work-Experience Coordinator Sahde Bungart; and English teacher Melinda Gordon. 

(PHoto by Paul Johnson) 
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Beverly Thibedeau gets some help with biology from Wendell Shiffler while Maxine Thibedeau looks 

(Photo by Paul Johnson) 


Personal counseling is as much a part 
J, the Center's program as career 
inseling and is not restricted to 
oiled students, 

Mrs, Cleworth, when pointing out the 
gible results achieved by members of 
staff, laments that "my work is not so 
y to measure. So much of my time is 
nt with *drop-ins' - young people not 
oiled in the school who would like to 
or who are just looking for help not 
liable elsewhere," 

Some 300 high school aged young 
iple, outside the program, sought 
inseling at CEC last year, an average of 
rly 2 for every school day, 

*arents seeking guidance in dealing 
h **turned-ofr' children are also 
comed, A number have taken 
antage of the opportunity, 

t seems that Fairbanks recognizes the 
d for the program underway at CEC, 

businessmen, on whom the Center 
Bs for most of its student placements, 
e not only made jobs available, but on 
asion call the school when an opening 
urs. 

While the School Board is sympathetic 
the needs of students served by CEC, 
le teachers at first felt Career 
ension provided an "easy out" for 
' students and wondered when the 
5 would return to the "real" school, 

jrowing acquaintance with the 
gram has convinced most of them 
:, in many ways, CEC presents a more 
istic approach to education than does 
conventional system and, in addition, 
lires (and gets) more from the 
vidual student, 

Probation and Juvenile Intake 
cers, Hillcrest, Hospitality House, 
Jrnment agencies which deal with 
iren and their problems - all have 
perated with and have benefited from 
CEC program. 

Ierhaps parents have been more 
usiastic than any other adult group, 
ERiC 


They soon learned that CEC provided an 
education acceptable both to them and to 
their children, as well as a focal point 
where parents could share and discuss 
mutual problems concerning children and 
schools. 

Most important is the acceptance of 
the youth. Their support has been amply 
demonstrated from the start by 
maximum enrollment at the 
school — plus a long waiting list of 
students wishing to enter the program. 
This situation continues though the 
addition of one teacher this fall made 
possible a larger enrollment of some 100 
students. 

What is the future of the 
Orientation ~ Work - Study -Place- 
ment Program and the C^eer Extension 
Center? The Director clairhs there will 
probably always be a need for a 
"drop-out school," There will always be a 
few students who, for one reason or 
another, don't fit into the conventional 
system - the teen-age wife and mother, 
the youth who must work full-time to 
support himself. A youngster released 
from detention at mid-term should not 
have to wait until the beginning of a new 
semester to return to school, and need 
not at CEC, 

A.9 


The aim of the over-all program, 
however, is to point the way toward 
innovations in education which can be 
applied to the larger school, 

CEC seems to be proving rather 
conclusively that quality ediication can 
be provided with something less than the 
best physical set-up — and with a 
student-teacher ratio close to accepted 
norms. 

Although CEC science teacher Wendell 
Shiffler admits, "Sure, I could do a better 
job with some lab facilities," and all the 
instructors regret the lack of P,E. 
equipment and extracurricular activities, 
Career Extension is demonstrating that 
these assets are not, in themselves, as 
important as awareness of and attention 
to each student's needs. 

The objective of the total program is 
to overcome the present need for 
drop-out facilities. This may best be 
accomplished by developing innovations, 
through programs such as the Career 
Extension Center, which will make it 
possible for the conventional secondary 
school to take into greater account the 
individual - the kids now waiting in line 
to enter CEC, the marginal student who 
remains at Lathrop, and every graduating 
senior looking forward to a productive 
career after school. 


lareer Extension Center 


The Wainwrlter 


re 


By Melinda Gordon 

during the fall and spring months, it is 
an uncommon sight to see 
torcycles and baby carriages 
i-by-side in front of the Career 
tension Center at 1416 Gillam Way, 
students who have left school or 
become disenchanted with the 
ditional educational approach are 
red an alternative. 

Inside, the building does not look like 
chool. There are bright posters on the 
and colorful chairs circle round 
es. Young people are clustered in 
11 groups discussing an assignment 
ile others are reclined on the couch or 
the floor reading. The atmosphere is 
ixed and friendly. A sign on the front 
11 expresses the philosophy, 
lUtion — human beings here. Handle 
hi Care." 

The Career Extension Center is a part 
a larger program entitled The 
ientation — Work - 
dy - Placement Program. Started in 
fall of 1971, this three-year 
nplary project is funded by state and 
ral monies. One of the primary 
ctives of the program is to show the 
lent the relationship between school 
the world of work. 'To meet this 
ictive," stated Mrs. Margo Pierson, 
mentary Career Curriculum 
rdinator, "we have started programs 


Alternative School 



of career awareness at the elementary 
level. This is followed by career 
exploration programs at the junior high 
level and career exposure at the high 
school level." 

**We have had enthusiastic response to 
our program," said Mrs. Laurel 
McLaughlin, Secondary Career 
Curriculum Coordinator. **Many teachers 
attended a recent workshop that exposed 
them to practical ways of incorporating 
career material into the classroom." 

With the local drop-out rate at 
approximately 10%, a program like the 
Career Extension Center is badly needed. 

have at 'least two or three inquiries a 
day from young people who want to 
come to the Center," stated Mrs. Irene 
Cleworth, Director. "At the present time, 
we have an enrollment between 85 and 
95, with 15 on the waiting list," 
Enrollment at the Center nea{ly always 
stays at capacity, for as vacancies occur 
through graduation, transfer or lack of 
interest, they are filled by those on the 
waiting list. 

Students who have left school and 
who are between the ages of 16 and 19 
can be enrolled at the Center any time 
during the school year providing there is a 


vacancy. After a student is enrolled he 
meets with the entire staff at a session 
where a program is designed particularly 
for him. A student may begin his studies 
by *aking only two or three courses or he 
may begin by taking five or six. The 
amount and kind of work is determined 
by the individual's needs, abilities and 
goals. If his needs change during the 
course of the school term, his course of 
study may change correspondingly. 

All the courses at the center are 
individualized. The staff realizes that not 
all students learn at the same speed nor 
from the same materials. "Students 
compete with themselves here. They do 
not have to worry about being behind or 
ahead of the class. Students work as fast 
or as slow as they wish," noted math and 
P,E. teacher, Mrs, Mary Jo Henrich. If a 
student knows enough material to pass a 
test, he is given the test whether it has 
taken him 2 hours or 2 days to learn it. 

When asked why she liked attending 
the Center, one girl replied, "For the first 
time in many years I'm learning 
something. I'm free to learn what and 
when I like. Having the freedom makes 

(Continued on next page) 
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iER GUIDANCE - Fairbanks secondary schools held *Career Day* 
iay as a part of American Education Week. Local business and 
^ssional people went into the schools to explain career opportunities, 
Veaver of Ja Cyn Modeling School explains opportunities to eighth 


grader Deelisa Fultz, left, while at right Ken Ulz of Kobuk Oil Co, gives 
pointers to seventh grader Craig Thompson, Ms, Weaver and Ulz were 
among dozens of business leaders taking part in the program, 

(Photos by Bill Wyrick) 



One student remarks, ''I can really talk 
to the teachers about things besides school 
work. It makes me feel more at home — 
I feel like a new person.^ 


Melinda Gordon, English teacher (center), talks to two CEC students. 


want to learn." Another student 
mented, **I have to work. Attending 
enables me to work without 
[ying about attending classes at 
ific times. I can do the work and see 
teachers on my days off." 
or each of the courses taught at CEC, 
is a specific set of behavioral 
tives that must be met before a 
nt can receive credit. The students 
ihown the objectives and know what 
xpected of them from the very 
ming. In addition, tests must be 
ed with a minimum of 80%. 
efore, it is impossible to pass CEC 
ses with anything less than a B 
ige. This usually involves more work 
he student but most feel it is worth 
ne student commented, **At Lathrop 
forced to learn too much too fast, 
courses were too much for me. 
quently I didn't learn anything, 
it's different. I study at my own 
and am learning something." 


It is hoped that the individualization 
and innovation begun at CEC will carry 
over to the general high school 
c u rriculum thus helping to prevent 
students from dropping out in the first 
place. 

CEC tries to offer a variety of 
educational experiences and settings. "We 
try to use the community to supplement 
what we are teaching at the Center," 
noted Mr. Wendell Shiffler, science 
teacher. **A kid may study arctic biology 
out of a book but it makes more sense if 
he goes out into the environment and 
puts his knowledge to use." At the 
present time, Mr. Shiffler is planning a 
course that includes practical experience 
in arctic survival. 

Joe Tremarello, social studies teacher, 
relies on the community for much of his 
American Government and Economic 
courses. He gives credit to his American 
Government students for attending and 
summarizing local government meetings. 



He also uses guest speakers who range 
from Rodger Hughes, from Foster and 
Marshall, to judges from the court 
system. 

In addition to the courses offered at 
the Center, a student may receive credit 
for taking classes at Lathrop, at the 
University of Alaska or through Adult 
Basic Vocational Education, 

At the Center, a student is responsible 
for his behavior and attendance. Some 
students choose to study at the Center 
while others do work at home and drop it 
off to their teachers. For some, the 
freedom and responsibility are too much 
to handle. They do better in a structured 
environment and are referred to Lathrop. 
Others seems to flourish under the 
individual attention and freedom. 

The four teachers are available at the 
Center from 8 to 5 each day. In addition, 
they take turns manning the Center four 
evenings a week to help students who, 
because of work or family, cannot come 
to school during the day. 

For most students at CEC, the day is 
divided into two sections ~ school and 
work experience. Almost all of the 
students have jobs or are on job training 
stations. Mrs. Sande Bungart, 
Work-Experience Coordinator, notes that 
when students first come to her, they 
don't really know what kind of job they 
(Continued on next page) 



aining at Sears - Bev Thibedeau, student worker (left) with Jim 
L store manager. 


Science student working with an individual machine. 




On the Job Training 
It. They do know they want money. 
;ry to help the student focus in on one 
i ~ one that is commensurate with his 
res and abilities. If one work exposure 
tion doesn't work out» we try 
ther." 

4rs, Bungart added that the Fairbanks 
ness community has been responding 
to the program. She often receives 
\ from employers requesting CEC 
ents when a vacancy arises, 
'he student's work is evaluated by his 
loyer as well as by Mrs. Bungart. \6. 
tive credit is given for every 100 
rs of work with a maximum of 1!^ 
its for each 18-week period. A 
ent must be earning academic credit 
he Center in order to receive work 
Brience credits. 

ntensive personal counseling and 
er guidance are a large part of the 
program. Mr. Jerry Morang, 
nselor, notes that most 17-year-old 
ents don't have the maturity or the 
ty to make the kinds of decisions 
f are faced with each day. "Yet the 
dent must make decisions,*' he 
tinued. 'The more a student knows 
t himself, the better position he is in 
make decisions about himself." 
ording to Mr. Morang, a student needs 



three things: knowledge of himself, 
decision making skills, and knowledge of 
the world outside of school. 

A scries of tests are given to a student 
when he first enters the program. The 
results of each test are discussed with the 
student to provide the input for the 
student to make rational decisions. Both 
the student's strengths and weaknesses 
arc discussed. Mr, Morang works with 
students to accentuate their strengths. 

The personal counseling and job 
placement counseling continue even after 
a CEC student has left the program, 
"Scarcely a day goes by that I don't talk 
to at least one ex-student," said Mr, 
Morang, 

The staff at the Center is concerned 
about the whole individual, not simply 
his academic achievement, "Because the 
enrollment is relatively small," said Mrs, 
Melinda Gordon, English teacher, **all the 
staff have the time to spend with students 
on more than just their studies," 

One girl commented, "I can really talk 
to the teachers about things besides • 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Individual Study Booths 
school work. It makes me feel more at 
home - I feel like a person." 

There are three changes that the staff 
would like to see in every student: 
academic change, vocational change and 
b e h av i 0 ral change. In many cases, 
behavioral change must occur before the 
other two can take place. 

The Career Extension Center has 
several options for graduation. He may 
graduate whh the 20 credits required by 
Lathrop and receive a Lathrop Diploma; 
he may take 16 credits and be given a 
State Diploma; or he may take the High 
School Equivalency Test and be awarded 
a General Education Diploma (GED). The 
type of diploma depends on the student's 
goals, career possibilities, economic status 
and age as well as on others. 

The parents of CEC students meet 
periodically to discuss the program and 
their children. They have become one of 


History Teacher and Student 
the most enthusiastic groups of CEC 
supporters. Many parents are aware of 
academic and social improvement, "I just 
can't believe the change in my daughter," 
said one parent, "She's a different 
person," Not all changes are as dramatic 
as this one but most parents have noted 
positive changes. 

What is the future for CEC and the 
Orientation - Work - Study - Place- 
ment Program? The CEC staff hopes the 
existing program will continue to improve 
and that the total program can be 
expanded to include students under the 
age of 16, 

The Career Extension Center is not a 
panacea for all the ills of education. It is a 
beginning and, judging from the response 
made by students, parents and the 
community, a viable one. 

I JUVENILE FACTS | 

Box 1974, Fairbanks, Alaska 
March 20, 1973 

Dear Editor: 

We would like to request your help by pub- 
lishing this letter. In its study of the treatment 
of juveniles in Alaska the League of Women 
Voters has talked with ahnost every public and 
prK'ate agency in the area. We have reached some 
young people who have been through the court 
system, and some of their parents. 

We feel that we do not have the whole story 
until we have communicated with more people 
who have had experience with the probation 
officers, juvenile intake, juvenile court, the Di- 
vision of Mental Health, Department of Health 
and Social Services, or B,I,A. 

We invite you to write to us to tell of your 
contacts with any of the agencies, group homes, 
foster homes, state jail, state or local police, or 
with «chool officials. We would like to hear 
from juveniles who have been at McLaughlin or 
Alcantra, or any institution in the states. 

It is only by learning how you were helped 
or not helped that we will really be able to eval- 
uate our state program. We invite comments by 
teen-agers who may have friends who have liad 
such contacts, and from parents. 

If you would like to talk with us, please in- 
clude your phone number, but you do not need 
to sign your name. Your privacy will be re- 
spected. 

Sincerely, 

Tlie Juvenile Needs Committee 
League of Women Voters 
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LISTS, SURVEYS, FORMS, QUESTIONNAIRES, 
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AN EXAMPLE OF MATERIALS DEVELOPED AT THE ELEMENTARY 


CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
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Saiuples from Career Education Activity Booklet (Primary and Intermediate) 


WHAT'S IN A CARTOON? 

A. Purpose : To develop critical thinking and understanding of one of 
the media of communication, cartooning. 

B. Materials ; Newspapers, periodicals, collections of cartoons 

C. Activities: 


1. Discuss with the pupils cartoons that they know. 

Bring out such questions as: What is a cartoon? Why are 
some cartoons so effective in making a point? What feel- 
ing does the cartoon try to develop in the reader? How 
are cartoons used to influence public opinion? 

2. Collect and display cartoons (scrapbooks, bulletin board, 
individual file). 

3. Invite a cartoonist to demonstrate the metking of cartoons 
to the class. 

k> After the demonstration have the pupils make cartoons. 
Use school issues as subjects of cartoons (clean-up 
campaign, work attitudes, study habits, playground behavior, 
etc. ) . 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

A. Purpose : To arouse on interest in careers through the tools 
associated with many occupations, 

B. Materials : A variety of tools, implements, and equipment asso- 
ciated with various trades and occupations. 


Activity ; Allow the learners to identify an occupation by 
viewing those things we identify as "belonging to the occupation. 
Examples : 

Carpenter Mason Butcher Baker 


saw 

hammer 
square 


trowel 
level 


apron 
cleaver 


mason' s knife 
hammer 


apron 

rolling pin 
mixing spoon 


D. Variation ; Use pictures to carry out this same exercise. 
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CAREER EXPLORATION, GRADES 9-12 
GUIDELINES FOR EMPLOYERS 


To make in-school activities more relevant and to help students who have had few 
opportunities to experience thn real work world, career exploration is available* 
It allows selected student to utilize community resources in exploring careers 
that correlate with their particular interests and aptitudes. 

The career exploration plan of placing students in a working relationship with 
Individuals or organizations is based on the premise that so exposing them will 
ultimately aid them in choosing a life work. Such exposure to any line of work 
will give students a basic familiarity that will undoubtedly cause some to turn 
from, rather than toward, further interest in that line of work. An exploration 
station should in no way altes^the number of employees a firm or agency has. 

A student enrolled in career exploration will spend two to three hours per day in 
structured activities in a business or agency within the community. Students will 
receive elective high school credit for this on the basis of one-half credit per 
100 hours at the exploration station. A maximum of three credits can be earned 
in this manner in any one school year, and a maximum of six credits may be earned 
In career exploration in the high school educational program. Since the major 
objective of this activity is to provide intensive exposure to a variety of careers, 
the length of time at any one station need not be extensive. The time at any 
single exploration station will vary according to circumstances but will not exceed 
300 hours. Upon reaching that limit the student will be placed in another exploration 
station, fed back into the regular curriculum, or the existing station will be con- 
verted to an on-the-job training position subject to a new contract, 

A contract will be drawn up between student, school, and employer for the purpose 
of integrating the career experience with the school process and to allow the 
awarding of credit. The prime responsibility of the employer is to provide a work 
orientation experience of as braod a magnitude as possible. Since, under this type 
of arrangement, a student will seldom be a productive part of a business, monetary 
compensation is at the option of the employer. Some employers do, however, pay 
students a training wage for exploration experiences. 

It is with the cooperation of local businesses and agencies that the curriculum 
can be supplemented and can be made meaningful to high school students. As the 
business community has known and as educatiors have realized, education does not 
all come from the classroom but is, in fact, dependent upor community resources. 
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CAREER EXPLORATION, GRADES 9-12 
CU ] M VP K c:tMJMSj-:i..OKS 

To make ln-f;clioo.l nctlvlt let:, inorc! relevant and to help students v/ho have had 
r;:w opportunities to i:x]teriLMice the real work world, career exploration is 
available. . It allows Gc-locted students to utilize community resources in 
exploring careers that correlate with their particular interests and aptitudes, 

A student enrolled in career exploration will spend two to three hours per 
day in structured activities in a business or agency within the community. 
Students will receive elective high school credit for r.his on the basis of 
one-half credit per ICQ hours at the exploration station. A maximum of three 
credits can be earned in this manner in any one school year, and a maximum of 
six credits may be earned in career exploration in the high school educational 
program. Since the major objective of this activity is to provide intensive 
exposure to a variety of careers, the length of time at any one station will 
vary according to circumstances, but will not exceed 300 hours. Upon reaching 
that limit, the student x<;ill be placed in another exploration station, fed back 
Into tl)e regular curriculum, or the existing station will be converted to an 
on-the-job training position subject to a new contract. 

The selection of students for career exploration will be the responsibility of 
the counselors. Counselors, through their contact with the students, will be 
Instrumental in determining the career exploration most beneficial to each student. 
The actual placement in business or agency, including the paperwork, and the periodic 
follow-up necessary will be the responsibility of the career education specialist 
assigned to that school. An evaluation form will be sent to the employer after 
each thrity-five hours of career exploration. The contract will contain general 
stipulations common to all students taking career exploration, as well as a list 

Vpf the behavioral objectives, designated by the counselor and exploration station 

•^supervisor, specifically applicable to the individual student. 

Monetary compensation is not a consideration. Experience gained and credit 
awarded is considered sufficient reinforcement as long as the student-employer 
relationship is one of exploration and not production. Grading will be pass/fail 
rather than a letter grade. Grades will appear on report cards and transcripts 
but will not be figured in grade averages. 

Transportation other than that provided by regular school buses will be the 
responsibility of the students and their parents. A student must have adequate 
transportation to and from school, exploration station, and home before a placement 
Is made. 

The parents of each student participating in career exploration must be advised of 
the objectives of the program and must be in total agreement with the plan for their 
child. It will be the responsibility of the counselor with the help of the career 
education specialist to bring about total awareness on the part of the parents and 
to insure their input into the program. 
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CAlUiER EXPLOIUTTON, CK/JJES 9-12 


CONTRACT 


STUDENT'S NAME 

NAME OF EXPLORATION STATION 


EXPLORATION JOB TITLK 


HOURS PER DAY OF EXPLOR^VflON 


BEGINNING DATE OF EXPLORATION 


FINAL DATE OF EXPLORi\TIOM 


SUPERVISOR OF EXPLORATION- NAME 


MAILING ADDRESS 


PHONE 


To make in-school activities more relevant and to provide an opportunity to explore 
a career, the above nair.ed student will be released from part of the school day for 
career exploration. .This exploration v;ill be equivalent to the regular school credit 
on the basis of one-half credit: per 100 hours of exploration with a maximum of three 
credits per school year. The amount of time at any single exploration station will 
vary according to circumstances but will not exceed 300 hours. Upon reaching that 
limit the student will be placed in another exploration station, fed back into the 
regular curriculum, or the existing station will be converted to an on-the-job 
training position subject to a new contract. 

It ie understood that experience received is to be an integral part of the student's 
educational process, and he will be responsible to both the school and the exploratioi 
supervisor. The following criteria must be met: 

1) Maintain satisfactory standing with the exploration station as 
evaluated by the supervisor. 

2) Maintain satisfactory standing with the in-school phase of the program. 

3) Complete career assignments related to the exploration as designated 
by teachers and counselors. 

A) Maintain weekly contact with the counselor and/or career education 

specialist to discuss e>rploration experience . 
5) Complete the following behavioral objectives as designated by 
counselor and/or exploration station supervisor: 
a) 
b) 
c) 


Student Parent 


Exploration Supervisor Counselor 


ERJC Career Education Specialist 



CAREER EXPLORATION, C\{ADV.S 9-12 
EVALUATION 


Dear Employer: 

Thank you for giving a student the valuable opportunity to explore the jobs available 
in your business. Since you are in a position to observe the student's growth, I 
would appreciate your evaluation of his exploration experience with you. This 
evaluation is confidential, so please be frank. 


PUNCTUALITY 

Arrives on time and when scheduled 
GROOMING 

Dresses appropriately for the job 
ATTITUDE 

Willing to learn and work when asked 
INTEREST 

Displays willingness to learn more 
about the job, asks questions 


EXCELLENT 

GOOD 

NEEDS HELP 














COMMENTS: Please use this space to make any other evaluations that are not 
covered in the section above. 


Employer *s Signature Date 

Your assistance is of value to the student and a great help to the school, 
Thank you. 


LAUREL MCLAUGHLIN 
Career Education Specialist 


ERIC 


CAREER EXI^LOIWnON REPORT 


Date 


Student Number 


Last Name First Name Middle Name Year in School 

Place of Career Exploration 


Work Supervisor 


Careers explored and type of work done 


Date work started 


Date work completed (or end of semester) 


Ho\irs (give time) of day student worked 


Number of hours worked 


Credit earned 


Hours which may be carried forward to the next semester 


Grade earned 


Career Specialist 
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CAREERS RELATED TO ART 


Cartoonist 
Conimercial Artist 
Painter 

Creative Artist 
Sculptor 

Fashion Designer 
Interior Decorator 
Photographer 
Dental Technician 
Dentist 
Cartographer 
Ceramic Designer 
Window Trimmer 
Dancer 

Photo-engraver 

Lithographer 

Beautician 

Display Designer 

Advertising Layoutman 

Tailor 

Watchmaker 

Jeweler 

Sign Painter 

Carpenter 

Cabinet Maker 

Teacher 

Stage, TV, Screen Designer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Draftsman 
Architect 

Illustrator, Books, Magazines 
Designer, Textile, Clothing 
Industrial Designer 
Museum Curator 
Art Historian 


Art Gallery Employee 
Greeting Card Illustrator 
Fashion Illustrator 
Wardrobe Mistress 
Caterer 

Cake Decorating 
Gift Wrapper 
Art Auctioneer 
Buyer of Art Goods 
Art Appraiser 
Floral Designer 
Jewelry Store Tanager 
Art Dealer 
Advertising Manager 
Ai'chaeologist 
Auto Designer 
Aeronautical Engineer 
Die Designer 
Hand Etcher . 
Animation Artist 
Wood Engraver 
Model Maker 
Bookbinder 
Glass Blower 
Landscape Gardener 
Landscape Architect 
Art Editor 
Art Librarian 
Jewelry Designer 
Stone Cutter 
Show Card Writer 
Mannequin Colorer 
Medical Illustrator 
Historical Illustrator 
Art Supplier 
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CAREERS RELATED TO BUSINESS AUD DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Advertising Salesperson 

Billing Machine Operator 

Personnel Manager 

Receptionist 

Telegrapher 

Stock Clerk 

Railroad Conductor 

File Clerk 

Post£il Worker 

Messenger 

Telephone Operator 

Collector 

Census Taker 

Computer Operator 

Elevator Operator 

Systems Analyst 

CP. A. 

Contractor 

Broker 

Medical Records Librarian 

Auditor 

Office Machine Operator 

Controller 

Direct Salesperson 

Credit Manager 

Teacher 

Office Manager 

Journalist 

Sales Manager 

Law Clerk 

Meurket Specialist 

Advertising Designer 

Accountant 

Real Estate Salesperson 

Banker 

Insurance Sales 

Purchasing Agent 

Grocery Checker 

Secretary- 

Public Relations Worker 

Paymaster 

Store Owner 

Teller 

Loan Company Worker 

Salesperson 

Florist 

Buyer 

Distributor of Goods 

Bookkeeper 

Hotel-Motel Worker 

Cashier 

Tour Director 

Stenographer 

Personal Service Worker 

Credit Clerk 

International Trade Expert 

Clerical VJorker 

Labor Union Negotiator 

Station Agent 

Securities i^jialyst 

Dispatcher 

Highway Planner 

Typist 

Market Researcher 
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CAREERS RELATED TO ENGLISH AND LANGUAGE ARTS 



Tmnn ffration InsDector 


Hn'^tpc'c'— Hn<^"f" 


UOxiC; X 


AtSvPT"!- 1 c. 1 n/? Manaffpr 

V/XCX iliCLli 

Pnlil n n RpI pt n nDQ Rtji^ci p1 "i 

XLIU^XU X\C^ CL U X L^xiO LJ^^V. ^xriii xou 

Pharmacist; 

Sales Engineer 


Tr'pt*f*in Manaffer 

XX CLX X X L« * xOtiiCigjCA 

Poet ' 

Secret ary 

Apt nT— Af t T'P*^ s 

DpTnnn Tpt ny 

Radio— TV Announcer 

Buyer 

Librarian 

Banl^ Teller 


Tpchni cal Writer 

X C ^XXXX ^ ^ ' (1 X ^ U ^ X 

WX XUCX 

fly VTit n c^y PTih pt 
wx y ^ V \j ^x cxL^xxcx 

Snc"i fil Wnrlcpr 

Telephone ODerator 

Flnrnl nvmpnt Mnnficrpr 

Prir\t er 

X X ^ X I O ^ X 

"Poyo onnol Mono ctpv 

XCX O (JiiiiCJ. lUCLliCL^wX 

Rnnyv *^ Wti tpy 

LJ_L^V^X \j O mXXUCX 

X\C^C^ U X^p^iiXD U 

PnTPi crn nnrrp*^T5nndpnt 

X wX C ^ PsXl V/^>^X X C k^^XXSACXX U 

PloToQT^PT'carin 

QcLXCO^CX DLJii 

Tilt nr* 

X LI Li LJX 

XXCUCLX^ lUCUiiCX^CX 

Journalist 

\j mx XX * X 1^ u 

Aiich"i nnppr 

Continuity Writer 

Rfll f»<^ MfiTip ffpr 

Drama Critic 

x^x t4iXimt vA ^ \j ^ w 

"R'vpmi'Hnvp RpcT'PtpT'V 

IliACL^ U.UXVC LJCUXC UC3.X Jr 

Rcpnnri n Writpr 

Li/^CXXCiiX w Tlx ^ V»J ^ X 

TrThpri nr Decorator 

Copywriter 

Vocat ional CounseTor 

Community Organizer 

Pol n "f" n r* n pn 

X U^X Li X ^ X CXli 

Insurance Claim Representative 

X*XX 10 viX UfXX ^ G ^/^L Uf X XiX X \\m^ A ibJ AX U u« U ^ V 

X J ^x o u 

Pulil i shpr 

X viV^LXl^XX^X 

Stenographer 

Personnel Worker 

Fors^st er 

Travel Agent 

TiPXiTTrOT' 
XJCLWjf CX 

niiTTi mi ■ ^ 1 Writer 

\/LlX X X L^ LX^ L. ^ If X ^ u CX 

Judge 

Media Specialist 

Sen pnt 1 

Psychologi st 

Engineer 

Rehabilitation Counselor 

Reading Specialist 

Researcher 

Speech Therapist 

Airline Stewardess 

Interpreter 

Utility Service Representative 

Translator 

Sociologist 

Customs Inspector 

Historian 


Correspondence Cleric 
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ENGLISH AND LANGUAGE ARTS ACTIVITIES 


In order that the subject taught might be related to careers, the 
English or Language Arts teacher can: 

Provide sample applications to be filled out by the students. 

Invite speakers to class whose background in English is essential 
to their jobs . 

Assign research on a particular job or cluster and have the students 
report orally and/or write job descriptions. 

Find literature (stories, plays, poems, articles) telling about 
jobs or getting, keeping, and being successful on the job. 

Discuss with students the different levels of English they speak 
and which level is most appropriate in terms of specific jobs. 

Point out that communication, oral and written, is essential to 
almost all occupations. 

Survey the class to determine whose parents- use English skills a 
great deal in their work. 

Invite students' parents to calss to tell about their experience 
-with English skills on the job. 

Develop a vocabulary with the students which would help them in 
knowing about jobs, getting a job, and keeping a job. 

Ascertain which aspects of their English instruction students feel 
is useful and which unnecessary. 

Point out that decision-making learned through discussions of 
literature is applicable in many life situations. 

Discuss with students in what careers the ability to read and 
understand is essential. 

Discuss with students why the ability to write with clear meaning 
is essential in many jobs. 

Have students write a personal resume to help them become aware of 
the skills they have to offer an employer. 

Give students the task of finding techniques of getting a Job and 
discuss why these techniques are successful. 

Provide records, tapes, films, and reading materials having to do 
with job situations. 
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Instruct students in the use of the telephone and have them role- 
play to practice. 

Have students write letters of application and/or inquiry about Jobs. 
Conduct role-playing Job interviews. 

Point out that the mechanics of English (punctuation, spellir^, 
sentence structure, etc.) are essential to clear communication. 

Teach not taking as an important out of school, as well as in school, 
activity to help individuals see the parts as well as the whole of 
an idea. 

Encoxirage the development of listening skills. 

Assign sLudents to interview a variety of people about their Jobs. 

Have the class put together, in an orderly manner, all their written 
Job related information. 

Have students dramatize scenes depicting careers at an assembly or 
before parents . 

Run a student debate that is career oriented (advantages and dis- 
advantages of an occupation, effect of automation on employment, 
college or Job entry after high school, union or non-union organiza- 
tions , etc . ) . 

Develop a vocabulary with the students of words which describe the 
qualities people in specific jobs must possess (optimist, idealist, 
realist, humorist, etc.). 

Ask students to bring to class magazine or newspaper articles having 
to do with careers. 

Visit with the students or have them visit persons engaged in occupa- 
tions where English skills are particularly important. 

Have student read want-ads for understanding and' to find what 
employers are looking for. 

Have students develop a display or bulletin board to make others 
aware of English related jobs. 

Help students analyze their strengths and weaknesses in English 
skills; encourage them to visit their counselors to discuss interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes. 
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CAREERS RELATED TO FOREIGN .. LANGUAGE 





jTLLj a ±\^± all 

jjiur8Lri&n 

Lawyer 


noue± worjier 


1 our L/oncLuc uor 


Museum Curator 


Traveling Compani on 

Travel Agent 

Foreign Branch Manager 

Steward or Stewardess 

Foreign Book Dealer 

ij^xporo uxerit 

Secret ary 

Stenographer 

Travel Bureau Manager 

Teacher 

Fashion Buyer 

iiC UOr—iiCI I X 6 o a 

Exportsr 

uroJnaoic ooacn 

Importer 

Salesperson 

Merchant Marine 

riecepo loni so 

Armed Forces 

jinioriiidoion uxerjv 

Nurse 

1 uoor 

Engineer 

Mi s s ionary 

Geologist 

T Q 1 T Got ^ ti q r 

lYicCL J. LcxX I*iJ. o b J-OIiaX^ 

iircneo±ogi s u 

oocioLL worker 

Ph armac i s t 

Customs Officer 

Wireless Operator 

IttitiiI grat ion Officer 

Architect 

rDX Agenu 

Researcher 

Courier 

Policeman 

Diplomat 

Tajci Driver 

Interpreter 

Broadcaster 

Translator 

Art Collector 

Foreign Service Officer 

Airlines Personnel 

Singer 

U. N. Guide 

Music Teacher 
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CAREERS RELATED TO HOME ECONOMICS 


Home Economist 

Wardrobe Mistress 

Nutritionist 

Nurses Aide 

Dieticietn 

Institution Manager 

Advertising 

Test Kitchen Worker 

Research Worker 

Comparison Shopper 

Social Service Worker 

Food Chemist 

Psychiatric Social V/orker 

Food Inspector 

Interior Decorator 

DressL*aiter 

Milliner 

Upholsterer 

Clothes Designer 

Candy Maker 

Homemaker 

Beiker 

Practical Nurse 

Butcher 

Registered Nurse 

Dry Clearner 

Clothing Salesperson 

Garment Inspector 

Babysitter 

Garment Factory Worker 

Governess 

Youth Group Advisor 

Beautician 

Public Health Worker 

Waiter - Waitress 

Appliance Demonstrator 

Cook 

Fashion Designer 

Appliance Salesperson 

Textile Designer 

Food Salesperson 

Cake Decorator 

Child Development Specialist 

Hand Embroiderer 

Physical Therapist 

Family Life Counselor 

Occupational Therapist 

Hostess; Headwaiter 

Teacher 

Food Manager 

Reporter 

Companion 

Author, Columnist 

Hotel-Motel Keeper 

Flight Stewardess 

Apartment Manager 

Food Processing Worker 

Dental Hygienist 

Institution Managetiient 

Quality Control Expert 

Home Demonstration Agent 

Sanitarian 

Extension Service Specialist 

Fashion Buyer 

Chef 

Accessories Designer 

Barber 

Model 

Caterer 

Hair Stylist 

Alteration Seamstress 

Weaver 

Tailor 

Fashion Photographer 

Butler 

Costume Designer 

Busboy 

Bridan Consultant 

Chambermaid 
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CAREERS RELATED TO INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Gunsmith 
Farmer 

Farm Mechanic 
General Mechanic 
Wood Turner 
Planer Operator 
Logger 
Log Sawyer 
Log Grader 
Painter 
Blacksmith 
Welder 

Service Station Attendant 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Machinist 

Plumber 

Cabinetmaker 

Instructor Mechanical Drawing 

Vocational Teacher 

Industrial Arts Teacher 

Tool Designer 

Electrician 

Engineer Aide 

Engineer 

Draftsman 

Technician 

Pilot 

Diesel Mechanic 
Aircraft Mechanic 
Auto Body & Fender Man 
Auto Mechanic 
Printer 
Bus Driver 
Chauffeur 

Flooring Craftsman 
Radio & TV Repairman 
Electrician's Helper 


Truck Driver 
Custodi an 

Maintenance Worker 
Sales Engineer 
Contractor 
Telephone Installer 
Appliance Repairman 
Automotive Designer 
Industrial Chemist 
Factory Foreman 
Boiler Inspector 
Radio Operator 
Bookbinder 
Bricklayer 
Phot oengr aver 
Assembler 

Blast Furnace Operator 
Leather Worker 
Airplane Cleaner 
Machine Operator 
Crane Operator 
Oil Well Driller 
Telephone Lineman 
Lumber Inspector 
Heavy Equipment Operator 
Industrial Writer 
Architect 
Artist 

Photographer 

Office Machine Repairman 

Millwright 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Steaiifitter 

Foundry Worker 

Paperhanger 

Die Designer 

Blaster 
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CAREERS RELATED TO MATHEMATICS 


Airplane Pilot 

Navigator 

Optometrist 

Physician 

Statistician 

Bookkeeper 

Accountant 

Sxirveyor 

Bank Clerk 

Banker 

Insurance Agent 
Business Worker 
Actuary 
Secretary- 
Business Education Teacher 
Mathematics Teacher 
Electronic Technician 
Machinist 
Plumber 
Carpenter 
Technician 
Electrician 

Broadcasting Technician 
Dental Technician 
Dentist 
Economist 

Biological Scientist 

Chemist 

Engineer 

Draltsman 

Architect 

Sheet Metal Wroker 

Sociometrician 

Air Traffic Controller 

Tool & Die Maker 

Lab Assistant 

Contractor 

Veterinarian 

Astronomer 


Salesperson 
Computer Operator 
Billing Clerk 
Bank Teller 
Ticket Agent 
Cashier 
Sales Manager 
Bank Examiner 
Auditor 
Appraiser 
Systems Analyst / 
^investment Advisor 
Assessor 

Airplane Inspector 

Tax Collector 

Anthropologist 

Psychometrist 

Marketing Expert 

Tax- Expert 

Management Trainee 

Bank Trainee 

Insurance Exajniner 

Pension Consultant 

Office Manager 

Budget Clerk 

Stock Broker 

Purchasing Agent 

Traffic Manager 

Securities Analyst 

Market Researcher 

Architectural Engineer 

Heavy Equipment Operator 

Researcher 

Mat hemat i c i an 

Tool Designer 

Machine Designer 

Industrial Traffic Manager 

Physicist 
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CAHi'-i-n^s h1';lati.';1) ''.'o muljic; 


Music Director 
Orchestra Leader 
Composer 

Religious Director 

ClergyTTian 

Recreation Director 

Music Librarian 

Music Critic 

Radio or TV Director 

Radio or TV Announcer 

Concert Singer 

Dancer 

Character Singer 

Comediein 

Actor-Actress 

Drama,tic Reader 

Impersonator 

Piano Tuner 

Sales Clerk 

Proprietor Music Store 

Chorus Girl 

Dance Band Player 

Dance Band Leader 


Orchestrator 
Recreational Therapist 
Occupational Therapist 
Teacher 

Choir Director 

Arranger of Music 

Pianist 

Organist 

Accompanist 

Music Publisher 

Salesman 

Music Store Manager 
Impresario 

Instrument Repairman 

Organ Tuner 

Band Director 

Singer 

Conductor 

Opera Singer 

Recreation Director 

Disc Jockey 

Stage Pland 
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CAREERS RELATED TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


Dental Hygienist 

Dentist 

Veterinarian 

Dental Assisteuit 

Dental Technicieui 

Business Administrator 

Practical N\irse 

Public Health Nurse 

Model 

Lifeguard 

Swimming Instructor 
Professional Athlete 
Referee 
Coach 

Recreation Leader 
Laboratory Technician 
Sports. Writer 
Social Worker 
Teacher 

Speech and Haring Therapist 
Physical Therapist 
OccupationeuL Therapist 
Public Health Statistician 
Public Health Educator 
Virologist 

Public Health Engineer 
Chemist 
Chiropractor 
Osteopath 
Physiciem, Surgeon 
SaniteLry Engineer 
Bacteriologist 
Nurse 

Camp Director 


Time Keeper 
Pleyground Worker 
Umpire 
Mauseur 

Community Center Worker 
Camp Counselor 
Caddie 

Recreation Facility Attendant 

Sporting Goods Salesperson 

Physiological Researcher 

Rehabilitation Worker 

Hunting and Fishing Guide 

Sports Announcer 

Aerial ist 

Choreographer 

DAncer 

Optometrist 

Pharmacist 

Podiatrist 

Speech Pathologist 

Medical Laboratory Worker 

X-ray Technician 

MediceuL Records Librarian 

i^Ietician 

Sanitarian 

Inhalation Therapist 
Mortician 

Orthopedic Therapist 
He^.ith Aide 
Or^uv^dontist 
Radiation Therapist 
Environmentalist 
Mental Health Worker 
Athletic Trainer 
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CAREERS RELATED TO SCIENCE--BIOLOGY 


Biological Aide 

Biologist 
Biochemist 
Game Warden 

Fish & Wildlife Service 

Zoologist 

Herpetologist 

Entomologist 

Anthropologist 

Dietician 

Home Economist 

Botanist 

Tree Sxirgeon 

Lcuidscape Architect 

Veterinarian 

Geirdener 

Farmer or Rancher 
Curator 

Practical Nvirse 
Registered Nxirse 
Teacher 
Nurseryman 
Horticulturist 

Medical Secret eury 
Dental Assistant 
Dental Hygienist 

CAREERS RELATED TO 

Pharmacist 

Osteopath 

Surgeon 

Physician 

Re 8 ear qh Chemist 

Chemical Engineer 

Dentist 

Veterinarian 

Atomic Scientist 

Ceramic Engineer 

Met ELLlxir gist 

Forestry ' 
X-ray Technician 
La"boratory Techniciem 
Photographer 
Detective , . 

Criminological Chemist 
Chemical Salesperson 
Exterminator 

Chemical Processing, Plastics 
Dry Cleaner 


Bacteriologist 
Laboratory Technician 
Immunologist 
X-ray Technician 
Occupational Therapist 
Physician Sur^^eon 
Forest Ranger 
Forester 

Agriciiltural Inspector 

Bacteriologist 

Medical Technologist 

Health Educator 

Food and Drug Inspector 

Naturalist 

Conservationist 

Physician's Assistant 

Mortician 

Florist 

Medical Illustrator 

Lab Technician 

Massevir 

Veterinarian 

Tax3.dermist 

Apiarist 

Artist 


SCIENCE—CHEMISTRY 

Assayer 
Welder 

Electroplater , Lithographer 
Stationaiy Engineer 
Paint Chemist 
Artist 

Science Teacher 

Agricultvire Resjarch 

Geologist 

Chiropodist 

Dietician 

Home 132onomlst 

Biochemist 

Zoologist 

Bacteriologist 

Quality Control Specialist 

Analytical Chemist 

Lab Technician 

Sanitarian 

Embeilmer 


Civil Engineer 

Nuclear Engineer 

Forester 

Optometrist 

Ophthaimologist 

Phemaacist 

Lithographer 

Photographer 

Firefighter 

Mecheinic 

Patternmaker 

Teacher 

PluiBher 

Sheet Metal Worker 
Geneticist 
Dentist^ 
Veterinoriein 
Radio-TV Repairman 
Physical Chemist 


Atomic Physicist 
Electronics Engineer 
Seismic Observer 
OeophysiciBt- 
Meteorologis'c 
Electrician 
Aeronautical Engineer 
Mining Engineer 
Electric€LL Engineer 
Draftsman 
Architect 

Architectural Engineer 

Pilot 

Navigator 

Electroplater 

X-ray Technician 

Radiologic Technician 

Occupationcd Therapist 

Physicist 
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CAREERS RELATED TO SOCIAL STUDIES 


Social Worker 

Clinical Psychologist 

Genealogist 

Economist 

Sociologist 

Public Administrator 

Industrial Psychologist 

Social Psychologist 

Labor Union Management 

Personnel Manager 

Public Relations Director 

Geographer 

Statistician 

Actuary 

Archivist 

Teacher 

Librarian 

Cartographer 

Educational Psychologist 

Experimental Psychologist 

Ant hropologi s t 

Paleontologist 

Archaeologist 

Ethnologist 

Historian 

Foreign Correspondent 

Author 

Reporter 

Script Writer 

Editor 

Lawyer 

Clergyman 

F.B.I Agent 

Coiaiselor 

Secretary 

Stock Broker 

Law Enforcement Officer 

Detective 

Sheriff 

Empl^ ment Interviewer 

Religious Worker 

Bus Driver 

Train Porter 

Taxi Driver 

Bellhop 

Elevator Operator 
Usher 

Government Worker 
Customer Relations Expert 
Community V7orker 


Industrial Executive 
Securities Analyst 
Market Analyst 
Buyer 

Arbitrator 
Union Official 
Highway Planner 
Salesperson 
Interviewer 
Canvasser 

Direct Salesperson 
Judge 

Philologist 
News Commentator 
Justice of the Peace 
Law Clerk 

Radio 8c TV Announcer 
Library Assistant 
Libreuy Page 
Copy Boy 
Museum Curator 
Tour Conductor 
Travel Bxireau Director 
Cartoonist 
Purchasing Agent 
Traffic Manager 
Urban Planner 
Real Estate Appraiser 
Pension Consultant 
Bank Trainee 
Mortgage Specialist 
Insui'ance Claim Analyst 
Meuiagement Trainee 
Market Research 
Technical Writer 
Small Business Owner 
Merchandising Trainee 
Bank Examiner 
Foreign Specialist 
Costume Designer 
Antique Dealer 
City Manager 
Lobbyist 

Political Campaign Manager 
Charity Worker 
Recreation Worker 
Mental Health Worker 
Probation Officer 
Vocational Counselor 
Psychometrist 
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FIELD TRIPS AND SPEAKERS RELATED TO ENGLISH 


Alaska Crippled Children and Adults Center - speech, audiology - 
Dr. John Devens 

B & A Realtors - Frank Geiger U52-I8II 

Penney* s - Mr. Shama U52-U13I 

Northern Commercial - Mrs. Kinsey U56-77II 

Mt. McKinley Mutual Savings Bank - 1+52-1+1+91 

Yukon Office Supply - Mr. Yamanne I+56-6916 

Nerlands - Ron Davis I+56-66I+I 

Woolvorth - Mr. Hemrick 1+52-2212 

KIAK - Dick Lobdell 1+52-1931 

Traveler's Inn - Mrs. Seibert 1+56-7722 

Alaska Manpower Center I+52-I5OI 

Foodland - Mr. Hill 1+52-1121 

Alaska State Bank - Mr. Fleetwood 1+52-1221 

Alaska Library Service - satellite radio - Rosemary Vavin 1+52-5178 

B & W Disco - Mr. Walker 1+52-2868 

Market basket - Mr. Weaver or Mr. McLain I+56-787I+ 

Pay'n*Save - Mr. Macombie 1+52-1+771+ 

Wien Airlines - Mr. Sherwood 1+52-2171 

Control Tower - airport - 1+52-3337 

Weather Station - airport - Mr. Fala 1+52-3553 

Chamber of Commerce - 1+52-1105 

Civil Service Commission - Lydia Barnes l+52-l603 
KUAC - 1+79-7255 or I+79-7I+91 

Department of Labor, Alaska - Lew McFerren 1+52-1509 
Small Business Administration - Morris Carpenter 1+52-5101 
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Alaska National Bank - Mr. Becker 1*56-6691 

Telephone - Mr. Kendall 1*56-6633 

Fairbanks Daily News-Miner - Mr. Suesr> 1*56-6661 

Alaska Airlines - Mrs. Wilson U52-5151 or 1*56-7733 

Fairbanks Korth Star Borough Library - Mrs. Willey l*5i^-5178 

First National Bark of Fairbanks - Mrs. Powells 1*52-211*8 

Co-op Crug - Mr. H;msen 1*56-5580 

Post Office r- Mrs. Walker 1*52-2032 

Fairbanks City Hall - Bill Green l*52-l88l 

District Court - Mrs. Titus 1*52-151*1 

Probation - Gail Frank 1*52-1581 

KFAR - Mr. Rhody 1*52-2125 

Safeway - Mr. Bloom 1*52-3031 or Mr. Wiley 1*52-1008 
KFHB - 1*52-5121 

University of Alaska - film library 1*79-7023 

- library l*79-7l*8l 

- Journalism 1*79-7761* 

- drama 1*79-7751 

Architect - Charles Morgan 1*52-121*1 
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FIELD TRIPS AND SPEAKERS RELATED TO HOME ECONOMICS 


Fairbanks Memorial Hospital - Ellie Lincoln l+5(:-6655 

Alaska Crxppled Children & Adults Center, speech, audiology - 
Dr. John Devens 

Fairbanks Medical and Surgical Clinic - Mr. Hlinka 1+52-2127 

Tesco - he use lighting U52-1981 

MacDonalds - Mr. Ledloetter U52-U6OO 

Penney 's - Mr. Shajna 1+52-5131 

Sears - Jim Evans 1+52-1291 

B & A Realtors - Frank Geiger l+52-l8ll 

Northern Commercial - Mrs. Kinsey I+56-77II 

Social Security - Anne Fennessy 1+52-2303 

Mt. McKinley Mutual Savings Bank, financing, appraising U52-i+i+91 
Environmental Health-Alaska - Joe Kladouhos U 52-1595 
Electric Power - Keith Sworts I+56-667O 
Nerlands - Ron Davis I+56-66I+I 
Woolworth - Mr. Hemrick 1+52-2212 
White Swan Laundry - Jim Moran 1+56-5393 
Travelers Inn - Mrs. Seibert 1+56-7722 
Headstart - Ingrid Eaton I+56-I+866 or I+56-5858 
Foodland - Mr. Hill 1+52-1121 
Alaska State Bank - Mr. Fleetwood 1+52-1221 
B & W Disco - Mr. Walker 1+52-2868 
Market Basket - Mr. Weaver or Mr. McLain 1+56=7871+ 
Pay'N'Save - Mr. Macombie 1+52-1+77^ , 
Wien Airlines - Mr. Sherwood 1+52-2171 
Fire Department - I+52-I5I+O 
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FIELD TRIPS AND SPEAKERS RELATED TO HOME ECONOMICS (con't'd) 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife - Mr. VonWhye i+52-3206 
Texidermist - Marty 1+88-6868 

Department of Labor-Alaska - Lew McFerren U 52-1509 
H & S Warehouse - movers 1+52-12S6 

Small Business Administration - Morris Carpenter 1+52-5101 
Alaska National Bank - Mr. Becker I+56-6691 
Alaska Airlines - Mrs. Wilson 1+52-5151 or 1+56-7733 
First National Bank of Fairbanks - Mrs. Powells U52-2ll+8 
Co-op Drug - Mr. Hansen 1+56-5580 

Safeway - Mr. Bloom 1+52-3031 or Mr. Wiley 1+52-1008 

University of Alaska - food service, Dave Atley 1+79-7566 

Bureau of Land Management - landscaping, Alden Sievers 1+ 56-6687 

Architect - Charles Morgan 1+52-121+1 

Chandler Plumbing and Heating 1+56-5282 

Beautician - Eva Williams 1+52-2552 

Water Treatment Plant - Darwin Heine 1+52-3396 

Borough Pollution Control Officer - Mr. MacKenzie 1+52-UT67 
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FIELD TRIPS MD SPEAKERS RELATED TO INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Tesno - house lighting U52-I98I 
Penney 's - Mr. Shama i<p2-5131 
Optometrist - Dr. Lounc'bury U52-389U 
Orthodontist - Dr. Mearr; 

Northern Commercial - Mrs. Kinsey 1+56-7711 
City Engineer - planning, surveying U56-5256 

Highway Department - Charles Karelia, drafting, engineering U52-1911 

Electric Power - Keith Sworts I+56-667O 

Gilmore Tracking Station - 1+52-1155, ext. 223 

KIAK - Dick Lobdell 1+52-1931 

Foodland - Mr. Hill 1+52-1121 

B & W Disco - Mr. Walker 1+52-2868 

Market Basket - Mr. Wasver or Mr. McLain U56-787^ 

Pay 'n 'Save - Mr. Macombie l+52-i+77^ 

Wien Airlines - Mr. Sherwood 1+52-2171 

Apec Automotive Parts - Max Land U56-5286 

Fire Department - 1+52-15^0 

Weather Station - airport, Mr: Fala U52-3553 

KUAC - U79-7255 or I+79-7U9I 

Taxidermist - Marty 1+88-6868 

H & S Warehouse - movers 1+52-1286 

Vocational Rehabilitation - Gene Boucher I+56-I+O2I+ 

Alaska Overland - transportation 1+56-771+2 

Telephone - Mr. Kendall 1+56-6633 

Alaekaland - l+52-l+2l+i+ 


ERIC 


FIELD TRIPS AUD SPEAKERS RELATED TO INDUSTRIAL ARTS (con't'd) 


Fairbanks Daily New^-Miner - Mr. Suess U56-666I 

Construction Trades Union - apprenticeship, George Wise U56-603O 

KFAR - Mr. Rhody 1+52-2125 

Safeway - Mr, Bloom 1+52-3031 or Mr. Wiley 1+.52-1008 
KFRB - 1+52-5121 

Bureau of Land Management - landscaping, Alden Sievers; I+56-6687 

drafting, Jean Ackerman ext. 21 

Architect - Charles Morgan 1+52-121+1 

Surveyor - Bob Gray 1+52-121+1 

Technical Supply - blueprints I+56-I+982 

chandler Plumbing and Heating I+56-5282 

Masonry - Thomas Black 1+56-503^+ 

Colorama Electronics - Mr, Williams i+52-3158 

Jack's Auto Body - Jack Smalley 1+52-1055 
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FIELD TRIPS AND SPEAKERS RELATED TO MATH 


Tesco - house lighting U52-I98I 

FAA Ft. Wainwright - Dan Slater 1*56-1+01+5 or 353-3180 

Fairbanks Memorial Hospital - Ellie Lincoln l+56-6f^55 

Penney 's - Mr. Shama 1+52-5131 

Dr. Lotmsbury - Optometrist 1+52-389'i 

Big Ray's - Mr. Krize 452-31+58 

MacDonalds - Mr. Ledbetter 1+52-1+600 

Dr. Mears - orthodontist 1+52-581+9 

Sears - Jim Evans 1+52-1291 

B & A Realtors - Frank Geiger l+52-l8ll 

Northern Commercial - Mrs. Kinsey 1+56-7711 

Social Security - Anne Fennessy 1+52-2303 

City Engineer - pleuaning, surveying I+56-5256 

Mt. McKinley Mutual Savings Beink - financing, appraising 1+52-1+1+91 

Highway Department - Charles Karelia, drafting, engineering 1+52-1911 

Electric Power - Keith Sworts I+56-667O 

Gilmore Tracking Station - 1+52-1155, ext. 223 

Yukon Office Supply - Mr. Yamanne I+56-6916 

Nerlands - Ron Davis I+56-66I+I 

Woolworth - Mr. Hemrick 1+52-2212 

Yellow Cab - Rod Moore 1+52-2121 

White Swan Laundry - Jim Moran 1+56-5393 

KIAK - Dick Lcbdell 1+52-1931 

Travelers Inn - Mrs. Seibert 1+56-7722 

Lathrop Company - theaters 1+52-3033 

Foodland - Mr. Hill 1+52-1121 

Alaska State Bank - Mr. Fleetwood 1+52-1221 

B & W Disco - Mr. Walker 1+52-2868 

Market Basket - Mr. Weaver or Mr. McLain I+56-787I+ 

Pay'n'Save - Mr. Macombie 1+52-1+771+ 

Wien Airlines - Mr. Sherwood 1+52-2171 

Police - City - Detective Bonneville 1+52-1527 

Fire Department - I+52-I5I+O 

Control Tower, Airport - Mr. Fala 1+52-3553 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife - Mr. VanWhye 1+52-3206 
CPA - Ray Kohler I+56-6676 
KUAC - i^79-7255 or 1+79-71+91 

Department of Labor-Alaska - Lew McFerren 1+52-1509 
H & S Warehouse - movers 1+52-1286 

Small Business Administration - Morris Carpenter 1+52-5101 

Alaska* National Bank - Mr. Becker I+56-669I 

Alaska Overland - transportation 1+56-771+2 

Telephone - Mr. Kendall 1+56-6633 

Fairbanks Daily News-Miner - Mr. Suess I+56-666I 

Alaska Airlines - Mrs. Wilson 1+52-5151 or 1+56-7733 

Fairbanks Office Supply - Mrs. Sparks 1+52-3001 

First National Bank of Fairbanks - Mrs. Powells 1+52-211+8 
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FIELD TRIPS MD SPEAKERS RELATED TO MATH (con't'd) 


Co-op Drug - Mr. Hansen U56-558O 
Post Office - Mrs. Walker 1*52-2032 
KFAR - Mr. Rhody 1*52-2125 

Safeway - Mr. Bloom 1*52-3031 or Mr. Wiley 1*52-1008 
KFRB - 1*52-5121 

Architect - Charles Morgan 1*52-121*1 
Surveyor - Bob Gray 1*52-121*1 
Chandler Plumbing and Heating 1*56-5282 
Colorama Elec':ronics - Mr. Williams 1+52-3158 
Masonry - Thomas Black U56-503I* 
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FIELD TRIPS AND SPEAKERS RELATED TO SCIENCE 


Veterinarian - James Sachtjen U52-3187 

Joanne Holland U56-6533 

James Beckley 1+56-5^07 
FAA Ft. Wainvright - Don Slater or 353-3180 

Fairbanks Memorial Hospital - Ellie Lincoln U56-6655 
Alaska Crippled Children and Adults Center - speech, audiology 

Dr. John Devens 

Fairbanks Medical and Surgical Clinic - Mr. Hlinka 1+52-2127 

Tesco - lighting U52-1981 

Optometrist - Dr. Lounsbury 1+52-389^ 

MacDonalds - Mr. Ledbetter U52-U6OO 

Orthodontist - Dr. Mears 1+52-581+9 

City Engineer - planning, surveying I+56-5256 

Highway Department - Charles Karelia, drafting, engineering i+52-1911 

Environmental Health-Alaska - Joe Kladouhos 1+52-1595 

Electric Power - Keith Sworts 1+56--6670 

Gilmore Tracking Station - 1+52-1155 ext. 223 

Goldmining - George Loundsbury 1+52-3796 

Yellow Cab - Rod Moore 1+52-2121 

White Swan Laundry - Jim Moran 1+56-5393 

KIAK - Dick Lobdell 1+52-1931 

Lathrop Company - theaters 1+52-3033 

Foodland - Mr. Hill l+52-.n^l 

Alaska State Banl^ . l'^>iictT,wood 1+52-1221 

Market Basket - We&ver or Mr. McLain I+56-787I+ 

Wien Airlinec - Mr. Sherwood 1+52-2171 

Police . City - Detective Bonneville 1+52-1527 

ilr- Department - I+52-I5I+O 

Control Tower, Airport - ^52-3337 

Weather Station, Airport - Mr. Fala 1+52-3553 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife - Mr. VanWhye 1+52-3206 

Taxidermist - Marty 1+88-6868 

KUAC - U79-7255 or 1+79-7^+91 

H & S Warehouse, movers - 1+52-1286 

Alaska National Bank - Mr. Becker I+56-669I 

Alaska Overland, transportation - I+56-77I+2 

Telephone - Mr. Kendall 1+56-6633 

Alaskaland 1+52-1+21+1+ 

Fairbanks Daily News-Miner - Mr. Suess I+56-666I 
Alaska Airlines - Mrs. Wilson 1+52-5151 or 1+56-7733 
Alaska Fish and Game - John Trent U52-1531 
KFAR - Mr. Rhody 1+52-2125 

Safeway - Mr. Bloom 1+52-3031 or Mr. Wiley 1+52-1008 
KFRB 1+52-5121 

University of Alaska, food service - I+79-7566 

marine science - I+79-7531 

Bureau of Land Management - landscaping, Alden Sievers I+56-6687 

drafting, Jean Ackerman ext. 21 
Architect - Charles Morgan 1+52-121+1 
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FIELD TRIPS AND SPEAKERS RELATED TO SCIENCE (con't^d) 


Surveyor - Bob Gray 1+52-121+1 

Technical Supply, blueprints, reproduction >^ork - i+56-i+982 

Chandler Plumbing and Heating - 1+56-5282 

Beautician - Eva Williams 1+52-2552 

Masonry - Thomas Black I+56-503I+ 

Colorama Electronics - Mr. Williams 1+52-3158 

Jack's Auto Body - Jack Smalley 1+52-1055 

Borough Pollution Control Officer - Mr. MacKenzie if [52-1+767 
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FIELD TRIPS AND SPEAKERS RELATED TO SOCIAL STUDIES 


Veterinarian - James Sac ht J en 1+52-3187 

Joanne Holland 1+56-6533 

Janies Beckley I+56-5I+O7 
PAA Ft. Wainwright - Don Slater l+56-l+Oi)5 or 353-3l80 
Fairbanks Memorial Hospital - Ellie Lincoln I+56-6655 . 
Alaska Crippled Children and Adults Center, speech, audiology - 

Dr. John Pevens I+56-I+86I+ 
Fairbanks Medical & Surgical Clinic - Mr. Hlinka 1+52-2127 
B & A Realtors - Frank Gelger l+52-l8li 
Social Security - Anne Fennessy i+52-2303 
City Engineer - planning, surveying i+56-5256 

Mt. McKinley Mutual Savings Bank, financing, appraising - i+52-i+i+91 

Environmental Health-Alaska - Joe Kladouhos i+52-1595 

Goldmining - George Loundsbury U 52-3796 

Yellow Cab - Rod Moore 1+52-2121 

KIAK - Dick Lobdell 1+52-1931 

Travelers Inn - Mrs. Seibert i+56-7722 

Alaska Manpower Center i+52-1501 

Headstart - Ingrid Eaton i+56-1+866 or I+56-5858 

Alaska State Bank - Mr. Fleetwood i+ 52-1221 

Alaska Library Service, satellite radio - Rosemary Vavin i+52-5178 
Wien Airlines - Mr. SherVood i+ 52-2171 
Police, City - Detective Bonneville i+52-1527 
Fire Department - 1+52-15^0 

Weather Station, Airport - Mr. Fala ^52-3553 
Qhamber of Commerce U 52-1105 

Bureau cf Sport Fisheries and Wildlife - Mr. VanWhye* 1+52-3206 
Civil Service Commission - Lydia Barnes i+52-l603 
CPA - Ray Kohler I+56-6676 
KUAC U79-7255 or 1+79-7^+91 

Department of Labor-Alaska - Lew McFerren 1+52-1509 
H&S Warehouse, movers - 1+52-1286 

Small Business Administration - Morris Carpenter 1+52-5101 
Vocational Rehabilitation - Gene Boucher I+56-I+O2I+ 
Alaska National Bank - Mr. Becker ^^56-6691 
Alaska Overland, transportation - U56-77I+2 
Telephone - Mr. Kendall 1+56-6633 
Alaskaland 1+52-1+21+1+ ^ 

Fairbanks Daily News-Miner - Mr. Suess I+56-6661 
Alaska Airlines - Mrs. Wilson 1+52-5151 or 1+56-7733 
FNSB Library - Mrs. Willey 1+52-5178 

First National Bank of Fairbanks - Mrs. Powells 1+52-211+8 
Post Office - Mrs. Walker 1+52-2032 
Fairbanks City Hall - Bill Green l+52-l88l 
Alaska Fish and Game - John Trent 1+52-1531 
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FIIiLD THirS M\d SPI'^iUCERS RELATED TO SOCIAL STUDIES (con't'd) 


District Court - Mrs. Titus l-(52-15lH 
Probation - Gail Frank ij5''^-158l 
KFAR - Mr. Rhody ^52-S125 
KFRB 1+52-5121 

University of Alaska - counseling lt'[9-T687 

psychology kjs-'J2hO 

library liT9-Tl+8l 
Bureau of Land Management •- la.idscaping, Alden Sievers 1+56-668T 

drafting, Jan Ackerman ext. 21 
Architect - Charles Morgan 1+52-12^(1 
Surveyor - Bob Gray 1+52-121+1 
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FAIRBANKS NORTH STAR BOROUGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 

POST OrFICli BOX 1250 - FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 99707 


i MODEL FOR 

I CAREER EDUCATION 

B 

intinuoLis curriculum, kindergarten 
l|gh adult, with major focus on coun- 
|;and guidance at all levels. 


lAJOR AREAS OF EMPHASIS 

KBntary 

Icif Awareness 

Interests - Abilities ~ Aptitudes 
!areer Studies in the Regular Curriculum 

Field Trips - Speakers - Teaching Techniques 
Awareness of the World of Work 
>evelopment of Career Resource Center 

pr High 

lelf Analysis 

I Exploration - Testing - Decision Making 
Lssessment of Interests, Abilities, Aptitudes 
areer Studies in the Regular Curriculum 

Field Trips - Speakers - Hands-On Experiences 
^velopment of Career Resource Center 


>r High 

in^l Decisions Regarding Career Goals 

Interests — Abilities — Aptitudes 
icquisition of Entry Level Occupational Skills 

Exploratory Work Experience 

G^:neral Work Experience 

Cooperative Work Experience 
areer Studies in the Regular Curriculum 

Field Trips - Speakers - Career Days 
development of Career Resource Center 

ision Center 

Separate Facility for Students Who Have Dropped Out 
idividualized Instruction in Academic Subjects 
itensive Personal Counseling 

ssistance with Positive Behavior Change and Goal Setting 
n-the^ob Work Training or Career Exposure 
gh Schoo' Graduation or GED 



Funded as an Exemplary Project in Career Edu- 
cation, known as the Fairbanks Orientation-Work- 
Study Placement Program. 

The Extension Center and the Career Development 
Center are separate buildings, set apart from the 
regular secondary schools. 

For further information write to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


iigh School and Adult 

reer Development Center - 
Dcupational Preparation 
)unseling 
lb Placement 

ERIC 


A Facility for Specialized Vocational Training 
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CAREER EXTENSION CENTER DIPLOMA 


These criteria are based on the present Administrative Manual for 
Secondary School developed by the Alaska Depai'tment of Education and 
the standards proposed by the State Department of Education to the 
State Board of Education. 

A. Eighteen credits minimum (although often more credits are expected). 
Sixteen credits are required by the State of Alaska. 

B. Diploma with a second page that lists competencies achieved in 
academic vocational community awareness and social growth. 

C. Each student must demonstrate that he has a salable skill. 

D. Elective credits can be earned in work experience and career 
exposure. One-half credit for each 100 hours successful on-the- 
job experience. 

E. Student's transcript has a second page which carries total testing 
profile and competencies achieved; Example: A certificate for 
satisfactorily completing laboratory assistant program at Arctic 
Research Laboratory or 100 hours cooking training with Culinary 
Union, etc. 

F. Each student must meet the following requirements: 

1. Communication Skills (3 credits) - These can consist of 
language arts classes offered in any high school or community 
college or demonstrated proficiency in drama, speech, debate, 
business English, business correspondence (typing, l/U credit), 
shorthand, telephone techniques simxalation (l/U credit), child 
development, non-English languages, or related areas. 

2. Computational Skills (1-2 credits) - These can consist of all 
mathematics courses offered in high school or community college 
or demonstrated proficiencies in business math, office machines, 
bookkeeping, accounting, record keeping, general business (l/U 
credit), business related data processing, consumer education, 
or related areas . 

3. Social Studies (2-1/2 credits) - These may consist of all high 
school or community college civics and social studies classes 
or demonstrated proficiencies in business law, economics, mar- 
keting, consumer education, community resources, sociology or 
related areas. 

U. Science (1-2 credits) - These may consist of all science classes 
offered in high school or community college or demonstrated 
proficiencies in nutrition — food preparation, welding, small 
engine repair, dies.el engine repair, drivers education {l/k 
credit), or related areas. 
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5. Physical Education > includes Health (l credit) - Proficiency 
levels for all activities to be developed. 


6. Electives - Enough to complete the required l8 credits. 
Credits can be granted on the following criteria; 

1. Service in the Armed Forces - 1 credit for each year of 
service — k credits. 

2. USAFI Courses - 1 credit for each class unless USAFI credits 
are listed. In such cases direct transfer of credits. 

3. Approved Correspondence Courses - 

Successful Out-of-Sohool Job Experience - 1 credit per year, 
majcimum 2 credits based on letter from employer. Successful 
completion of one year of work. 

5. Vocational Classes - 1 credit per class. Must meet proficiency 
level established by instructor. 

6. Non-English Languages - 1 credit for speaking; 1 credit for 
writing. 

7. Militeiry and Institutionl Schools for which certificates are 
issued for classes completed, such as cooking, electronics, etc. 

8. Elective Credits granted on scores earned on each of four 
competence level tests as per the following; 1 credit for each 
test passed with a 90 percent score; 1/2 credit for each test , 
passed with a 75 percent score or higher. 


CAREER EXTENSION CENTER GROUP COUNSELING 


On March 12th a group session vac started at the Career Extension 
Center under the title of '^Personal Survival*'. After discussion 
regarding the most appropriate direction to take, it was agreed to 
partake in group activities leading toward personal problem solving 
skills. Following the development of a cohesive group, each individual 
will present a personal or socieil problem. The group will then imple- 
ment the approach until the next session. Its success will then be 
evaluated by the group axid another problem situation will be brought to 
focus. Upon completion of the sessions, each individual will have 
become involved in the decision-making process of about eleven others. 
A paper will then be developed to evaluate this technique of grou'p 
interaction and a plan presented to expand this concept to other educa- 
tional settings in the district. 

The "Personal Survival"* group will meet each Tuesday and Thursday at 
2 p.m. ■ It vill extend no longer than the first Thursday in May, 
allowing for a total of fifteen sessions. One elective social studies 
cred^.t will be awarded to each student meeting the objectives of the 
"course". The total number in the group will not exceed twelve CEC 
students, nor will the group continue with less than six. 

Group Participant Responsibility: 

1. Each student will attend a minimum of 75 percent of 
the group sessions, 

2. Each student will present an existing problem for group 
interaction, 

3. Each student will participate in the conflict allevia- 
tion approach developed for each member of the group. 

k. Each student will provide input into the final evalua- 
tion and the development of a "Personal Survival" course 
applicable to other schools in the district. 



PROGRESS RATING OF 'CHK i: TUDEOT ON TUB .VOB 


(Studant 'a Name) (Tr'aTning Sttaion) (School) 


Studoni: Rating 


ing Kay: B-Excallent; G-Good; 

S-Satiafactory ; U*-Un8atlafactot^' 

i 

; 

2 '* 
MP 

3 

MP 

4 

MP 

5 

MP 

6 

MP 


SNSANCE AMD PUNCTUALITY 







SRAL AITITUDE — Toward the Job, duperioro, 
ar anployeaa^ the public ^ crltlcisra 








iLING BPFICISNCY—Producu knowledge, auggtcne-- 
in aallingt cuatomar ralatlons 




1 ■ ■■ ■ 1 




IITY OF WORK — Accuracy, order linear , 
iroughnaria 







'ECTIVE USE OF TIME j 




\ 

i 

i 




ISONAL APPEAHANCE 




1 

1 

1 

• 

i 



IITY TO FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS 

i 

■ 

i 1 

^ 

/ 

J 

1 

. 



i 

LITY TO ASSUME RESPGNSIBiLm 


1 ! 

- 1 



TIATIVE 

- . _ .._ _ . .. . _ . . . 


f 

li 
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TRAINING AND EXPOSURE STATIONS UTILIZED BY CAREER EXTENSION 
CENTER STUDENTS DURING THE 1972-73 SCHOOL YEAR 


Activities aide 

Careage North 

3 

Baker *G aide 

Santa* s Bakery 

1 

Bodyman 

Fairbanks Auto Body 

1 

Bodyman 

Pat ' s Body Shop 

1 

Bookkeeper 

Roger's Travel Service 

2 

Bookkeeper 

Tesoro Station 

1 

Boxboy 

Foodland 

1 

Boxboy 

Market Basket 

2 

Boxgirl 

Safeway 

2 

Busboy 

Traveler's Inn 

2 

Carpenter apprentice 

Streamline Paint 

1 

Cashier 

Lacey Street Theater 

1 

Child Care 

Ft, Wainvright Nursery 

1 

Child Care 

Private Home 

2 

Clerical aide 

American Red Cross 

1 

Clerical aide 

Arctic Health Research Center 

2 

Clerical aide 

Banner Sales 

1 

Clerical aide 

Barnette School 

1 

Clerical aide 

Boy Scouts of America 

1 

Clerical aide 

Caldwell's Services 

1 

Clerical aide 

Central Office 

1 

Clerical aide 

Claudia Pricks Depositions 

1 

Clerical aide 

Claysmith Bookkeeping 

2 

Clerical aide 

Curriculum Service Center 

1 

Clerical aide 

Fire Station 

2 

Clerical aide 

Food Stamps Office 

2 

CD.erical aide 

Gilmore' Tracking Station 

1 

Clerical aide 

Girl Scouts Office 

1 

Clerical aide 

Human Rights Commission 

1 

Clerical aide 

National Guard Armory 

1 

Clerical aide 

Native Center 

1 

Clerical aide 

Pr ud e nt i al I n s ur an c e Company 

1 

Clerical aide 

Retail Credit Company 

1 

Clerical aide 

Rural Development Agency 

1 

Clerical aide 

Social Security Administration 

1 

Clerical aide 

Tanana Chiefs Conference 

1 

Clerical aide 

Wescott 's Gardens 

1 

Cook 

International Coffee Shop 

1 

Cook/Waitress 

Safeway Snack Bar 

3 

Cook 

McDonald's 

2 

Cook 

Uncle's Pizza Parlor 

2 

Cosmotologj' trainee 

Fairbanks Beauty School 

1 

Counselor 

Island Drop-in Center- 

1 

Custodiaji 

Anderson Apartments 

1 

Custodian 

Denali School 

1 

Custodian 

Joy School 

1 

Custodian 

North Pole School 

1 
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Custodian 

Penney ' s 

2, 

Custodian 

University of Alaska 

2 

Custodian 

Merric^ Inc. 

1 

Custodian 

Seir-employed 

1 

Delivery boy- 

Alaskan Floral Shop 

1 

Delivery "boy 

Sears 

1 

Delivery boy 

Fairbanks Office Supply 

1 

Dishwasher 

International Coffee Shop 

k 

Dishwasher 

Kentucky Fried Chicken 

1 

Dishwasher 

Polaris Restaurant 

1 

Dishwasher 

University of Alaska 

1 

Driver 

Arctic Service 

1 

Driver 

Hope Industries 

. 1 

Electronics trainee 

Fairbanks Electric 

1 

File clerk 

Alaska Legal Service 

1 

File clerk 

First National Bank 

1 

File clerk 

Food Stamps Office 

1 

File clerk 

Ft. Yukon Air Service 

1 

File clerk 

Travel World 

1 

Food service aide 

Foodland 

1 

Food service aide 

Ft. Wainwright 

3 

Food service aide 

Ryan Junior High School 

1 

Gas station attendant 

Dick's Chevron 

2 

Gas station attendant 

Jerry *s Service Station 

1 

Housekeeper 

Private Home 

1 

Laboratory assistant 

Ryan Junior High School 

1 

Laboratory assistant 

Environmental Lab 

1 

Laboratory aide trainee 

Arctic Health Research Center 

3 

Laboratory aide trainee 

Forestry Lab (U. of A.) 

1 

Laborer 

Kerslake Construction 

1 

Laborer 

Bill Ray Company 

1 

Laborer 

Yukoncrete 

2 

Library aide 

Denali Library 

1 

Library aide 

Pennell Library 

1 

Machinist 

Shelton's Auto Machine 

1 

Mail carrier 

Ft . Wainwright 

1 

Mail trainee 

Post Office 

1 

Mechanic 

Dick's Auto 

1 

Mechanic aide 

Aurora Motors 

1 

Mechanic aide 

Avis Rent-A-Car 

1 

Mechanic aide 

C. & T. Auto Repair 

1 

Mechanic aide 

Dean's Auto 

1 

Mechanic aide 

Government Motor Pool 

2 

Mechanic aide 

Levris & Sons 

1 

Mechanic aide 

North Pole City Hall 

1 

Mechanic aide 

Northern Commercial Tire Co. 

1 

Mechanic /Maintenance 

Fairbanks Pumping & Thawing 

1 

Model 

Kathrine's Modeling School 

1 

Newspaper carrier 

Daily News-Miner 

1 

P.E. Equipment opr. 

Barnette School 

2 

Press aide 

Daily News-Miner 

1 

Printer 

City Hall 

1 
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Projectionist 

Theater 

1 

Stocker 

Market Basket 

1 

Stocker 

N.C, Tire Company 

1 

Stocker 

Woolvorth ' s 

1 

Stocker 

Yukon Office Supply 

1 

Survey worker 

Public Data Associates 

1 

Teacher's aide 

Pt. Wainwright Pre-School 

1 

Teacher's aide 

Headstart 

3 

Telephone sales clerk 

Sears & Roebuck Company 

2 

Terminal operator aide 

Ft. Wainwright Petroleum Terminal 

3 

Trapsetter/Scorekeeper 

Fairbanks Gun Club 

.1 

Usherette 

Lacey Street Theater 

1 

Waitress 

A & W Drive--In 

k 

Waitress 

Arctic Pancake House 

1 

Waitress 

Arctic Restaurant 

1 

Waitress 

H. Salt Esquire 

1 

Waitress 

International Coffee Shop 

2 

Waitress 

Kentucky Fried Chicken 

1 

Waitress 

McDonald* s 

5 

Waitress 

Pol ar i s Re st aur ant 

1 

Waitress 

Uncle *s Pizza Parlor 

1 

Waitress 

Wood Center 

1 

Waitress 

Woolworth ' s 

2 
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APPENDIX C 
NEW MATERIALS PURCHASED 
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NEW MATERIALS PURCHACED 
FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

1972-73 

K~12 (including CEC where appropriate) 

Books * 

Career Education: What It Is and How To Do It 
Career Education Program, Vol. 1: Kindergarten ~ Grade 6 

^2: Grades 7-9 
"3: Grades 10--12 
Everyday Reading and Writing 
The World of Work 
Occupations 

Career Aware .v-ss Booklets : 

Manufacturing Careers 

Construction Careers 

Marketing & Distribution Careers 

Agri-business & Natural Resources Careers 

Marine Science Careers 

Public Service Careers 

Personal Service Careers 

Hospitality & Recreation Careers 

Fine Arts & Humanities Careers 

Consumer & Home-making Related Careers 

Business & Office Careers 
Career Education Teachers Guide 
Teachers Preparation Workshop Guide 
Teacher *s Manual for a Good Worker 
A Good Worker 
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Your World Books : 

Series I - Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 

Series II - Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 

Series III - Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 

Series IV - Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 

Series V - Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 
Let 


s Tfike An Airplane 'Vrip 

s Go To The Zoo 

s Go To The Supermarket 

s Build A House 

s Visit The Fire Station 

s Visit A Ship - --v 

s Visit Our Nation * s ./Capitol 

s Take A Bus Trip 

s Go To The Doctor's Office 

s Visit The Policeman 

s Visit The Post Office 

s Visit A TV Station 

s Visit A Farm 

s Go To School 

s Go Camping 

s Visit The Railroad 

s Visit The Newspaper 

s Visit A Clothing Factory 

s Visit A Spaceship 

s Visit The Telephone Company 

s Publish A Book 

s Visit Mexico City 

s Visit The Dairy 

s Visit The Hospital 

s Visit A Bank 
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Series VI - Let's Visit An Electric Company 

Let's Visit A Mining Company 

Let's Visit An Oil Company 

Let's Visit A Paper Mill 

Let's Visit A Rubber Company 
Series VII - Let's Visit A Silver Company 

Let's Visit A Bakery 

Let 's Choose A Pet 

Let's Visit A Flower Shop 

Let's Visit A Furniture Factory 
So You Want To Be A Magician? 
Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Early Career Books: Airline 

Bank 

Baseball 
Computers 
Department Store 
Football 
Hockey 

Medical Center 
"i^-^lice Department 
Printing 

Telephone Company 

Television Station 
Career Education in the Elementary School: A Real-life Drama 
Yellow Pages of Learning Resources 
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Career Education Resource Guide 

Career Opportunities For Technicians and Specialists 
Looking Forward To A Career: Dentistry 
Looking Forward To A Career: Building Trades 
Metals and Mechanical Cluster 
Work Experience 

Career Education, Levels I, II, III, IV 
Jobs In Your Future — Scope Job Skills I 
Career Units For Kindergarten 

A Curriculum Guide For Career Education, Primary Grades 

Curriculum Guide For Career Education, Middle Grades 

Career Education Bulletin Board Ideas, K-8 

Guide For Establishing A System-Wide Job Placement Program 

Guide: Knox County Job Placement Program 

So You Want A Job — Student Handbook 

So You Want A Job — Teacher's Handbook 

Career Orientation 

Hands-On 

Establishing A Career Education Program , K-12 

A Guide For Implementation Of A Career Education Program, 

Elementary Grades 
Career Education — A Handbook For Implementation 
Career Guidance In Secondary Education 

K-12 Guide For Integrating Career Development Into Local Curricul 
Vocational Development In The Elementary School 
Vocational Development In Grades 7,8,9 
General Curriculum And Materials 


Social Studies Activities Book 
Art & Music Activities Book 
Mathematics Activities Book 

Science And Physical' Education Activities Book 
Language Arts And Foreign Language Activities Book 
Industrial Arts And Home Economics Activities Book 
World Of Work (K-6) 
Career Orientation (7-8) 
Career Exploration (9-10) 

Career Related Instruction Procedures - Grades K-5 
Career Related Instruction Procedures - Grades 6-12 
Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Self Appraisal And Assessment Structure — booklet 

Self Appraisal And Assessment Structure — student handbook 

Opportunities In A Chiropractic Career 

Chiropractic — A Modern Way To Health 

Career Education Handbook 

Vocational-Technical Series Books: 

Automotive 

Appliances 

Health and Home 

Shop and Crafts-Wood 

Shop and Crafts-Metal 

Small Engines 
Babylon To Brasilia 
How A. House Happens 
Zoo Careers 
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Young People And Work 

The Making Of A Police Officer 

Careers In The Health Field 

The Workers : Portraits of Nine American Jobholders 
The Franklin Watts Concise Guide To Baby Sitting 
Report From Engine Co. 82 

The Unions : What They Are , How They Cajne To Be , How They Affect 

Each Of Us 
So You Want To Be A Magician? 
On The Job 

Concise Handbook Of Occupations 

All About Locks And Locksmithing 

A Job With A Future In The Petroleum Industry 

A Job With A Future In Computers 

Opportxinities In Building Construction 

Careers For The 'TO's Journalism 

Careers In Hotel Management 

Books For Occupational Education Programs 

Men At Work In The Great Lake States 

Opportunities In Mechanical Engineering 

Careers And Opportunities In The Medical Sciences 

Your Career In Physical Therapy ^ 

Your Career In Public Relations 

Careers In Horticultural Sciences 

Your Career In The World Of Travel 

Your Career In Interior Design 

A Guide To Proiessional Careers 


Careers In Social Service 

Your Career In Film Making 

Beauty As A Career 

Your Career In Parks And Recreation 

Challenging Careers In Ths Library World 

Careers In The Legal Profession 

Paraprofessions : Careers Of The Future And The Present 

How Will We Move All The People? Transportation For Tomorrow's World 

Yo\ir Career — If You're Not Going To College 

Aim For A Job In Appliance Service 

Aim For A Job In Automotive Service 

Aim For A Job In Air Conditioning 

Aim For A Job In The Bakery Industry 

Aim For A Job As An Electronic Technician 

Aim For A Job In Graphic Design/Art 

Aim For A Job In The Pipe Trades 

Aim For A Job In The Textile Industry 

Magazines : 

Career World 

Career Education News 

Manpower 

Newsmagazine 

Counselor's Information Service 
New Generation 
Career Index 

Occupational Outlook Quarterly 
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^ Journal Of Employment Counseling 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly- 
Civil Service Journal 

Cross-Reference: Manpower Education Careers 
Stewardess Life 

Kits ; 

A Direction For Tomorrow 
On State: Wally, Bertha, And You 
Community Workers And Helpers 
People And Choices : , 

Teaching, Social Work, Government 

Business, Finance 

Science, Technology 

Communication, Transportation 

Creative Arts 
DUSO (Developing Understanding in Self and Others) 
Programmed Work Awareness Kit - Level B 
World Of Workers 
Job Experience Kit 
Widening Occupational Roles Kit 
World Of Work I 
World Of Work II 
World Of Work III 
The Future: Can We Shape It? 
Maturity: Growing Up Strong 
How To Be A Receptionist 
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\ 

Tips To Guide Young People To Jobs That Match Their Level Of 

Education And Aptitudes 
Industrial Careers Kit 
Science Careers. Kit 
Health Careers Kit 

Films ; 

Values And Goals: A Way To Go 


Is 

A 

Career 

As 

A Technician For You? 

Is 

A 

Career 

In 

The Health Services For You? 

Is 

A 

Sales Career For You? 

Is 

A 

Career 

In Machining For You? 

Is 

A 

Career 

In 

The Service Industries For You? 

Is 

A 

Career 

In 

Government For You? 

Is 

A 

Career 

In 

Radio Or Television For You? 

Is 

A 

Career 

In 

The Hotel Or Motel Business For You? 

Is 

A 

Career 

In 

Finance, Insurance, or Real Estate For You? 

Is 

A 

Career 

In 

Electronics Manufacturing For You? 

Is 

A 

Career 

In 

Clerical Work For You? 

Is 

A 

Career 

In 

The Professions For You? 

Is 

A 

Career 

In 

Management For You? 


\ 


People Who Make Things 
People Who Fix Things 
People Who Fight Pollution 
Hot Dog Films : 
Airplane 
Baseballs 
Baseball Gloves 
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Bicycles 

Bricks 

Brooms 

Bubble Gum and Honey ■ 
Cardboard Boxes 
Compass 

Crabs and Lobsters 

Crayons and Felt Tip Pens 

Footballs 

Guitars 

Letters 

License Plates 
Lumber 
Maple Syrum 
Mustard 
Neon Sign 

Onions and Spaghetti 

Paper Money 

Pennies 

Plywood 

Skis 

Tennis Shoes 
Firemen Today 
Hospital Careers 

Jobs In The City: Women At Work 

Work Regulations 

Making It In The World Of Work 
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SUMMARY 


An increasing problem in teacher education is the mounting costs of pro- 
viding supervision of clinical experiences in settings which ensure an experi- 
ence of acceptable quality. This study was designed to explore possible 
alternatives to the usual face-to-face supervision by utilizing audio tapes of 
classroom teaching and teleconferences. 

Each phase of the three phase study (conducted over a period of three 
academic quarters) was designed to provide information about (a) attitudes of 
participants toward the teleconference, (b) change in ability to formulate 
written plans for teaching when such plans are the focal point of feedback 
using normal supervisory procedures or the teleconference, (c). differences in 
the pattern of classroom interaction when such interaction is the focal point 
of feedback using normal supervisory procedures or the teleconference, (d) 
relative cost (non-personnel) of normal on-site procedures and the teleconfer- 
ence, and (e) relative personnel time involved in providing for supervision 
through normal on-site procedures and the teleconference. 

The same general design was utilized in each of the three phases (academic 
quarters) of the study. During each quarter students were assigned to their 
teaching center and supervising .teacher on the basis of facilitating an effi- 
cient match of students and supervising teachers. The teaching centers were 
then designated as control (on-site) or experimental (teleconference). 

Each teacher in both experimental and control groups received normal on- 
site supervision early in the quarter. Following this, each student teacher 
submitted an audio tape recording of a class she taught and the corresponding 
written lesson plan. Student teachers in the experimental gioap participated 
in the teleconference in lieu of the second on-site visit. Finally, all 
student teachers submitted a record audio-tape and corresponding written lesson 
plan. Limited modifications in general procedures (related to the development 
of communication skills) were incorporated in each phase of the study. 

Inferences from the data were not attempted due to the small size of the 
experimental population and lack of complete randomization of assignment to 
treatment groups. However, findings did reveal that (a) subjective reactions 
to the teleconference were generally positive, (b) only slight variations were 
identified on the written lesson plans between the control and experimental 
groups, (c) only slight variations in patterns of classroom interaction were 
noted between the groups, (d) the difference between teleconference costs and 
on-site visitation costs varied with distance from the University, but the 
teleconference resulted in consistent financial savings, and (e) fewer working 
hours were required using teleconference than through the on-site procedure. 

The investigators recommend that the teleconference should be implemented 
on a wider scale incorporating the following changes suggested by the 
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participants of the study: (a) an increase in student participation time, 
(b) the employment of devices which focus the discussion, and (c) the reduction 
in time devoted to discussion of a general nature. At the same time, objec- 
tive evidence of the relative effectiveness of the teleconference procedure 
with on-site visitations should continue to be sought. 


INTRODUCTION 


Background of the Problem 

Direct teaching experience in a variety of forms has usually been incor- 
porated in programs designed to prepare teachers. Research efforts have not 
yet clearly demonstrated the contribution of these supervised experiences , *but 
they are assumed to play a significant role in the development of competent 
instructors. 

A recent publication of the Association of Student Teaching, which had as 
a focus the improvement of laboratory experiences in education, identified the 
following concerns: (a) the lengthening of time involved in student teaching 
experiences, (b) increasing enrollment, (c) lack of well qualified supervising 
teachers, and (d) continuous turnover of college supervisors of student teach- 
ing. These have combined to make the issues of control, quality, and finance 
critical. Concern for the placement and supervision of home economics student 
teachers at the University of Minnesota recently has been increased by these 
same factors. 

At Minnesota, the student teaching experience in home economics education 
occurs during the senior year and consists of a full-day assignment for a ten 
to eleven week period. Placement of student teachers in teaching centers that 
reflect sound educational practice and supervision of the students are vital 
facets of the home economics education student teaching program* 

In order to provide a broad range of experiences in a variety of school 
settings with experienced and capable teachers, it has been necessary to uti- 
lize schools located at some distance from the Twin Cities campus. Efforts to 
group schools geographically have helped to maximize the services which can be 
provided by the University supervisors. Typically, however, a supervisor 
visits several teaching centers located at some distance from each other and 
the University. The time involved in travel somewhat curtails the range of 
on-campus responsibilities that can be assumed in combination with supervision 
and also limits the number of student teachers who may be supervised by one 
faculty member. 

The typical pattern of supervisory activities has been to make two super- 
visory visitations of one full day each to every student teacher. The acti- 
vities which usually occur on the day of supervision are: (a) observation of 
the student teacher in one or more classroom situations, (b) review and evalu- 
ation of written plans and other teaching materials, and (c) a conference with 
the student teacher at which time feedback regarding performance is given and 
other matters of concern are discussed with the inclusion of the supervising 
teacher, if possible.. 
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Advantages and disadvantages of this pattern of supervision may be cited. 
The University supervisor is able to observe samples of performance on a first 
hand basis and can provide immediate corrective and informational feedback to 
the student teacher. Observations and materials associated with teaching can 
also provide a common referent for the purpose of discussion by the supervis- • 
ing teacher, student teacher, and the University supervisor. Student teachers 
and supervising teachers frequently indicate that the visit of the University 
supervisor gives them an opportunity to raise certain kinds of questions which 
the supervisor is best qualified to discuss. In some instances, the student 
teacher may need the reassurance which can come from exploring problems, ideas 
and fears with an individual who has come to know her in another setting, 
namely the University classroom. The contact with the secondary school is also 
a valued experience for the University supervisor. 

On the other hand, the pace of the day's activity, the environmental con- 
ditions under which conferences must sometimes be held, and the complexity of 
the task of providing accurate feedback with a limited amount of time for 
study and reflection may all limit to some degree the effectiveness of super- 
visory activities. Typically, conferences with student teachers are held 
following observations of teaching, examination of written plans and other 
evidence of student performance. Under these stress conditions, the emotional 
and mental state of the stuaent teacher may deter full acceptance and utiliza- 
tion of feedback. In addition, the number of student teachers assigned to a 
University supervisor is increasing and seems to indicate that if contact with 
the teaching center and student teacher is to be maintained, modification in 
supervisory practice may be in order. 

Statement of the Problem 

In view of these factors, several members of the faculty in the Home 
Economics Education Department were involved in designing a study which incor- 
porated the use of selected procedures to modify and augment the usual face-to- 
face supervisory practices. The purpose of the study was to maintain the 
supervisory activities related to the student teaching program but to explore 
possible changes which might occur when face-to-face supervision is augmented 
with audio-tapes of classroom teaching and with teleconferences. 

The teleconference may be described as a means of enabling a group of 
persons at different locations to discuss issues of mutual concern through the 
use of amplified voice equipment connected with regular telephone circuits. 
Both sets of individuals can hear all that is taking place and can respond 
freely to any comment. 

The study was carried out in three phases over a period of three quarters 
consisting of approximately eleven weeks each. Each phase of the study was • 
designed to provide information related to the following specific questions: 

1. What are the attitudes of participants towards the teleconference 
as a supervisory procedure? 
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2. Is there any pattern of change in the formulation of written lesson 
plans when such plans are the focal point of feedback using normal 
on--site supervisory procedures or the teleconference? 

3. Is there any difference in the pattern of classroom interaction when 
such interaction is the focal point of feedback using normal on--site 
supervisory procedures or the teleconference? 

4. What is the relative direct cost (non-personnel) of normal on-site 
procedures and the teleconference? 

5. What is the relative personnel time involved in providing for super- 
vision through normal procedures and the teleconference? 


PROCEDURES 


Population and Sample 

The population and sample for each of the three phases of the study con- 
sisted of all the students who had registered for student teaching in Home 
Economics Education during each of three quarters. In order to generate in- 
formation related to the time and money involved in providing supervision 
through the on--site procedure and the teleconference, experimental (teleconfer- 
ence) teaching centers were designated on the basis of geographic location and 
then students were assigned to teaching centers. The assignment of students 
to experimental and control teaching centers was not random. It was based on 
facilitating the most efficient match of student and supervising teachers. 
Table 1 presents the data related to population size and assignment to experi- 
mental (teleconference) and control groups. 


TABLE 1 
POPULATION AND SAMPLE 


Phase of 

Experimental Group 

Control 

Group 

S tudy 

Student 

Supervising 

Student 

Supervising 


Teachers 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Phase One 

7 

7 

8 

8 

Phase Two 

9 

9 

13 

13 

Phase Three 

13 

13 

18 

18 

TOTAL 

29 

29 

39 

39 
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Design of the Study 

The general procedure which was carried out during the three phases of 
the study was similar. Each student teacher in both experimental and control 
groups was visited early in the quarter by her University supervisor. The 
supervisory activities carried out followed the pattern previously described. 

In addicion to the normal supervisory activities, the University super- 
visors alerted student teachers in the experimental group to the arrangements 
that had been made for the use of the teleconference. The cooperation of the 
school and supervising teachers had been previously solicited, but further 
clarification of specific plans was made at the time of the first visit. 

By arrangement, the facilities of the Institute of Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Home Economics were used by the University supervisors for the telecon- 
ferences. The telephone equipment which was needed to carry out the telecon- 
ferences was installed in the experimental teaching centers. Student teachers 
and supervising teachers in the experimental group met in these centers and 
utilized the equipment at the time which had been designated for the teleconferen 

A portion of the discussion time in the teleconference was devoted to pro- 
viding feedback related to the audio tapes and corresponding written lesson 
plans. These materials were prepared by each student teacher in both the 
experimental and control groups following the first on-site supervisory visit. 
Feedback to the control group was provided as part of the second on-site super- 
visory visit. 

Opportunity was also provided during the teleconference for the student 
teacher and supervising teacher to discuss questions of concern with the 
University supervisors and then time was allocated for the student to confer 
with her University supervisor either alone or with the supervising teacher. 
Student teachers in the experimental group received no further supervision 
following the teleconference. (See Appendix A for the teleconference plan 
for Phase One and Phases Two and Three.) After the second on-site visit (con- 
trol group) and the teleconference (experimental group), all student teachers 
submitted an audio tape and corresponding written lesson plan. Table 2 presents 
the sequence of treatment for Phase One. 

TABLE 2 

SUMMARY OF SEQUENCE OF TREATMENT FOR PHASE ONE 


Group 
Control 


Stage 1 
Normal super- 
visory proce- 
dure (on-site) 


Stage 2 
Submission of 
first audio 
tape .& written 
lesson plan 


Stage 3 
Normal super- 
visory proce- 
dure (on site) 


Stage 4 
Submission of 
second audio 
tape & written 
lesson plan 


Experimental 


Normal super- 
visory proce- 
dure (on site) 


Submission of 
first audio 
tape & written 
lesson plan 


Teleconference 


Submission of 
second audio 
tape & written 
lesson plan 
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During the second and third phases of the study, certain modifications in 
the sequence and nature of the treatment stages were adopted. These modifica- 
tions and the stages to which they relate are presented in Table 3. Within 
the modified sequence presented in Table 3, further changes were made in the 
conduct of the teleconference itself. These modifications in the teleconference 
procedures used by the experimental groups are summarized in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 

COMPARISON OF TELECONFERENCE PROCEDURES EMPLOYED WITH EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUPS IN STAGE FIVE OF PHASES TWO AND THREE: 


Phase of 


Study Modification of Teleconference Procedures 


Phase 

Two 

Teleconference supervision 
focused on specific aspect 
of teaching. Critique form 
and specific teleconference 
plan employed (see Appendix 
A and B). 

Panel of three or more Univer- 
sity supervisors utilized to 
provide feedback. 

Phase 

Three 

(As above) 

Teleconference supervision 
utilizing the assigned Univer- 
sity supervisor and one other 
University supervisor chosen 
by the student teacher and the 
supervising teacher 


Data Collection 

Data related to the attitudes of the various participants toward the tele- 
conference were gathered by means of a questionnaire adapted from an instrument 
used in the evaluation of telelecture programs at the University of Minnesota. 
The instrument was mailed to participants. The same instrument was used in all 
phases of the study. (See Appendix C.) 

A seccnd instrument was adapted from a study by Walter A. Cameron and 
Calvin J. Cotrell, entitled Assessment of Micro-teaching and Video-recording in 
Vocational and Technical Teacher Education; Phase X Remote Feedback Techniques 
for In-service Education . This instrument was utilized in Phases Two and 
Three of the study to further assess attitudes toward the teleconference and 
related procedures. (See Appendix D*) 

Data related to lesson planning skills were collected by means of a rating 
device which had been developed by the Home Economics Education Department for 
the assessment of written lesson plans for teaching. The two forms of the 
device used are shown in Appendix E. To retain the anonymity of the written 
lesson plans, scales number 4 and 5, usually used in judging daily plans, were 
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omitted, (If judgment is to be made using these criteria, information is also 
needed regarding tne pupils, school, and community. It was felt that reveal- 
ing this information would also act to identify the author of the plan and 
might influence the rating.) The University supervisors involved in the 
supervision of student teachers during the quarter when Phases One, Two and 
Three were carried out rated each written lesson plan which had been submitted. 
Four University supervisors participated during each phase of the project. The 
same individuals participated in Phases Two and Three, but two persons in 
Phase One did not participate in Phases Two and Three. 

Data related to the pattern of classroom interaction was collected using 
the following procedures: a) two, seven-minute segments of classroom verbal 
interaction were randomly selected from each audio-tape submitted; b) each 
.^even-minute segment was coded using the ''Revised Verbal Interaction Category 
System" (see Appendix F for instrument); c) the coder was first trained using 
a series of sample training sessions, and the reliability of her coding was 
estimated using "test-retest" procedures on teaching tapes not included as 
part of the data. The same individual coded all of the tapes in Phase One; 
another individual coded all of the tapes used in Phases Two and Three. 

Data concerning the amount of time and money required to provide super- 
vision was based on the first on-site supervisory activity carried out with 
the experimental group and on the second supervisory contact with the same 
group carried out through the teleconference. An accurate record of the ex- 
penses incurred was kept for all phases of the study. The amount of time in- 
volved in providing supervision by the two techniques was estimated during 
Phase One, but a specially designed self-report was utilized for that purpose 
in Phases Two and Three. 

Analysis of the Data 

Due to the limited size of the experimental population and the lack of 
complete randomization, inferences were not attempted. Data gathered from 
the opinionnaire were summarized in terms of percentage of various responses 
and syntheses of ideas expressed in the free response items. Data collected 
through the rating of written lesson plans were described in terms of mean 
scores, as they related to the total plans and to the several parts of the 
plan. Data collected through the use of "Revised Verbal Interaction Categories" 
were described in terms of percentage of "talk" in various categories and ratios 
of "type of talk". Finally, costs in terms of both time and dollars were 
presented. 


FINDINGS 

Question 1 : What are the attitudes of the participants toward the teleconfer- 
ence as a supervisory procedure? 

All participants in Phase One of the teleconference project indicated 
that it was their initial experience with the procedure and associated 
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technology. A majority of the supervising teachers and student teachers who 
participated in the second and third phases gave the same report. All of the 
University supervisors in the second and third phases indicated that they had 
previous experience with the teleconference procedure. 

The evaluation of the teleconference in general ranged from a "liked very 
much" rating to an expressed "dislike". One hundred percent of the University 
supervisors gave the teleconference a positive evaluation. Approximately 
eighty percent of the supervising teachers were also positive in their evalua- 
tion. Slightly more than sixty percent of the student teachers were also 
affirmative in their evaluation of the teleconference. During Phase One^ 
affirmative ratings were highest among University supervisors, followed by 
supervising teachers and student teachers, in that order. In Phase Two, the 
highest affirmative ratings were also given by University supervisors, but were 
followed by student teachers and then supervising teachers. In Phase Three, 
the pattern for supervising teachers and student teachers was similar to Phase 
One. 

The majority of all respondents reported that the telephone equipment and 
other associated technology functioned in an acceptable manner. However, in 
each phase of the project, several supervising teachers and student teachers 
indicated that spontaneity of communication was somewhat limited duft to inade- 
quate functioning of the transmitter mechanism which had been installed in the 
teaching center. 

Respondents in Phase One suggested that less time be devoted to prelimin- 
aries and that more time be provided for examination of the central theme of 
the teleconference. A majority of the participants recommended that plans for 
utilization of actual teleconference time be made specific by (a) indicating 
topics for consideration, and (b) outlining procedures for the utilization of 
the time allotted to a chosen topic. For Phases Two and Three, therefore, the 
plan for the teleconference was modified to employ devices for focusing the 
discussion. As a result, all of the student teachers and University supervi- 
sors In Phase Two reported that they found the written plan describing the 
format of the teleconference helpful. Student teachers In Phase Three were 
also in agreement with this rating. The majority of the supervising teachers 
involved In Phases Two and Three also agreed with the positive rating of the 
plan for the teleconference. 

In regard to the use of the critique form and audio tape, approximately 
seventy percent or more of the supervising teachers and student teachers in 
Phases Two and Three of the study indicated that the use of audio tapea, cri- 
tique forms and asFociated discussion through teleconference were helpful in 
the following respects: (a) viewing a sample of classroom teaching objective'^ 
ly» (b) encouraging efforts to work on self-Improvement in teaching, and (c) 
identifying good and poor points in teaching. 

Less than twenty percent of the supervising teachers and student teachers 
reported they found the procedure frustrating or that it required too much 
time for the benefits received. 

Approximately fifty-five percent of the student teachers and supervising 
teachers reported that the procedure did not provide a true picture of the 
student teacher's ability as it related to classroom interaction. 
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Approximately fifty percent of the student teachers felt they did not 
receive enough instruction or feedback from the University supervisor through 
the use of the method. Approximately the same percentage of supervising 
teachers indicated that feedback had been sufficient. On tlie other hand, 
less than twenty percent of the student teachers and supervising teachers in- 
dicated that the method was unsatisfactory for their situation. 

In regard to the utilization of time during the teleconference, a majority 
of all respondents in the three phases of the study reported that the amount 
of time provided was satisfactory. In making recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the teleconference, however, the following suggestions were made with 
greatest frequency: (a) devote more time to the conference between the Uni- 
veristy supervisor, student teacher and supervising teacher, (b) schedule more 
total time for teleconference, (c) schedule fewer than three student teachers 
and supervising teachers for a 1 1/2 hour conference, and (d) devote less time to 
the consideration of topics of a general nature. (These suggestions seem con- 
sistent with the participants' desire for greater amounts of instruction and 
feedback. ) 

Question 2 ; Is there any pattern of change in the formulation of written 
lesson plans when such plans are the focal point of feedback using normal on- 
site supervisory procedures or the teleconference? 

The findings for each phase of the study are summarized in Tables 5, 6, 
and 7. 

In Phase One, the rating device which was used consisted of twenty scales 
from which two scales were omitted. In Phases Two and Three the original 
twenty scales were reduced to fourteen. 

No sizable gains or losses were made in total or part score ratings of the 
experimental group in any phase of the study. The only noticeable changes were 
decreases in the scores of the control group after their treatment in Phases 
Two and Three. It is possible that lack of instrument reliability may be a 
factor contributing to this decrease, but it is also possible that the control 
treatment somehow reduced the importance of lesson plan writing in the minds 
of the student teachers. 


Question 3 : Is there any difference in the pattern of classroom interaction 
when such interaction is the focal point of feedback using normal on-site 
supervisory procedures or the teleconference? 

The figures in Appendix G present data related to this question. 

When pre-treatment and post-treatment data are compared within either the 
control or experimental groups, only very slight variations in percentages of 
types of talk are noted • The same conclusion is apparent when data are com- 
pared between groups. The variations which occurred did not appear to be 
educationally significant. 
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For Phases Two and Three, the procedure for the teleconference was modi- 
fied to pay particular attention to the role of questioning as it effects the 
pattern of classroom interaction. (Columns C and F in Appendix G present the 
data related to questions asked and student responses.) A comparison of pre- 
treatment with post-treatment data within the control and experimental groups 
indicate no appreciable variations. A similar conclusion is evident when data 
are compared between groups. Variations which did occur in regard to utiliza- 
tion of questioning did not seem educationally significant. 

Question 4 ; What is the relative direct cost (non-personnel) of normal on-site 
procedures and the teleconference? 

The complete data related to this question for the three phases of the 
study appear in Table 8. 

TABLE 8 

SUMMARY OF EXPENSES INCURRED THROUGH PROVISION OF 
NORMAL SUPERVISION AND TELECONFERENCE 


Phase 

Number of students 
supervised 

Supervision 
on-site 

Teleconference 

Phase One 

7 

$176.39 

$163.83 

Phase Two 

9 

188.14 

123.80 

Phase Three 

13 

295.55 

159.90 

Total 

29 

$660.08 

$447.53 

Average cost per 

Student 

$ 22.76 

$ 15.43 

The evidence 

presented in Table 

8 reveals the reduced 

direct cost of pro- 


viding the three sets of teleconference experiences. 

A directly related question is the relative direct cost of the two methods 
of supervision when variation in distance of the teaching center from the Uni- 
versity is considered. Tables 9 and 10 present this data. The on-site costs 
include lodging, meals and travel which were incurred in the provision of 
supervision as it normally occurs. Teleconference costs include installation 
of equipment, long distance charges, mileage and meals for participants who 
travel and technician charges. 
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TABLE 9 

EXPENSES INCURRED TO PROVIDE SUPERVISION THROUGH ON-SITE PROCEDURE 
AND TELECONFERENCE AS RELATED TO DISTANCE OF TEACHING 
CENTER FROM THE UNIVERSITY: PHASE TWO 


Round Trip 

Number of 




Distance from 

Students 

On-site 


Teleconference 

University 

Served 

Costs 


Costs 

300-350 miles 





Location 1 

. 1 

$^3-. 02 .. ' 


$28.94 

Location 2 

1 

37. 15 



100-200 miles 





Location 3 

2 

13.90 


32.46 

Location 4 

1 

28.22 


26.25 

Location 5 

1 

37.95 


25.15 

00 to 50 miles 





Location 6 

1 

3.90 


11.00 

Location 7 

2 

4.00 



■ TOTAL 

9 

$188.14 


$123.80 


TABLE 

10 



EXPENSES INCURRED TO PROVIDE 

SUPERVISION THROUGH 

ON-SITE 

PROCEDURES AND TELECONFERENCE AS RELATED 

TO DISTANCE 

OF 

TEACHING CENTER FROM THE 

UNIVERSITY: 

PHASE 

THREE 

Round Trip 

Number of 




Distance from 

Students 

On-site 


Teleconference 

University 

Served 

Costs 


Costs 

300-350 miles 





Location 1 

2 

$62.19 


$11.15 

Location 2 

1 

45.18 


17.92 

Location 3 

1 

28.55 


12.74 

Location 4 

1 

22.95 


8.15 

Location 5 

1 

36.65 


10.65 

100-200 miles 





Location 6 

2 

9.20 


10.42 

Location 7 

1 

11.10 


7.40 

Location 8 

1 

13.20 


22.94 

Location 9 

1 

11.30 


19.45 

Location 10 

1 

30.90 


19.40 

Location 11 

1 

24.33 


19.68 

TOTAL 

13 

$295.55 


$159.90 
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From the data it is apparent that the teleconference costs are Influenced 
by several factors: (a) when student teaching centers are located at distances 
which require that the University supervisor must be lodged away from home for 
one or more nights, the teleconference procedure results in savings. This is 
true whether or not the teleconference includes more than one student teacher 
in a given area; (b) the teleconference procedure results in a comparable cost 
when the student teaching center is located within a working day's travel dis- 
tance from the University, and requires that long distance rates be paid for 
the use of the telephone; and (c) the teleconference procedure results in a 
comparabla cost even when student teaching centers are located within the local- 
call radius provided that the centers are grouped geographically and more than 
one student teacher can be served through one set of equipment. 

Question 5 : What is the relative personnel time involved in providing for 
supervision through normal procedures and the teleconference? 

Data related to this question are presented in Tables 11 through 16. The 
units of time are rounded off to the nearest full hour. 

TABLE 11 

f 

ESTIMATED TIME UTILIZED TO PROVIDE SUPERVISION 
THROUGH NORMAL PROCEDURES: PHASE ONE 


Participants 

N 

Travel 

Preparation 

Participation 

Total 
Hours 

Lay-Over 

University Superv. 

3 

29 hrs 

11 hrs 

42 hrs 

82 

5 nights 

Supervising Teacher 

7 

None 

11 hrs 

11 hrs 

22 

None 

Student Teacher 

7 

None 

21 hrs 

25 hrs 

46 

None 

TOTALS 

17 

29 hrs 

43 hrs 

78 hrs 

150 

5 nights 


TABLE 12 

ESTIMATED TIME UTILIZED TO PROVIDE SUPERVISION 
THROUGH THE TELECONFERENCE: PHASE ONE 


Participants 

N 

Travel 

Preparation 

Participation 

Total 
Hours 

Lav-Over 

University Superv. 

5 

1 hr 

40 hrs 

7 hrs 

48 

None 

Supervising Teacher 

7 

5 hrs 

14 hrs 

11 hrs 

34 

4 hrs 

Student Teacher 

7 

5 hrs 

28 hrs 

11 hrs 

48 

4 hrs 


TOTALS 19 11 hrs 82 hrs 29 hrs 130 8 hrs 
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TABLE 13 

REPORTED TIME UTILIZED TO PROVIDE SUPERVISION 
THROUGH NORMAL PROCEDURES: PHASE TWO 


Participants 

N 

Travel 

Prepar- 
ation 

Partic- 
ipation 

Contingent 

Total 
Hours 

Lay- Over 

Univ. Supv. 

3 

33 hrs 

17 hrs 

62 hrs 

3 hrs 

115 

5 nights 

Supv. Teacher 

4 

None 

4 hrs 

10 hrs 

1 hr 

15 

None 

Stu. Teacher 

6 

None 

6 hrs 

41 hrs 

2 hrs 

49 

None 

TOTALS 

13 

33 hrs 

27 hrs 

113 hrs 

6 hrs 

179 

5 nights 


TABLE 14 

REPORTED TIME UTILIZED TO PROVIDE SUPERVISION 
THROUGH THE TELECONFERENCE: PHASE TWO 


Participants 

N 

Travel 

Prepar- 
ation 

Partic- 
ipation 

Contingent 

Total 
Hours 

Lay- Over 

Univ. Supv. 

3 

4 hrs 

33 hrs 

2 hrs 

1 hr 

40 

None 

Supv. Teacher 

4 

2 hrs 

8 hrs 

3 hrs 

2 hrs 

15 

None 

Stu. Teacher 

6 

2 hrs 

17 hrs 

16 hrs 

5 hrs 

40 

None 

TOTALS 

13 

8 hrs 

58 hrs 

21 hrs 

8 hrs 

95 

None 


TABLE 15 

REPORTED TIME UTILIZED TO PROVIDE SUPERVISION 
THROUGH NORMAL PROCEDURES: PHASE THREE 


Participants 

N 

Travel 

Prepar- 
ation 

Partic- 
ipation 

Contingent 

Total 
Hours 

Lay -Over 

Univ. Supv. 

4 

43 hrs 

12 hrs 

88 hrs 

1 hr 

144 

8 nights 

Supv. Teacher 

7 

4 hrs 

7 hrs 

21 hrs 

4 hrs 

36 

None 

Stu. Teacher 

11 

1 hr 

26 hrs 

70 hrs 

4 hrs 

101 

None 

TOTALS 

22 

48 hrs 

45 hrs 

179 hrs 

9 hrs 

281 

8 nights 
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TABLE 16 


REPORTED TIME UTILIZED TO PROVIDE SUPERVISION 
THROUGH THE TELECONFERENCE: PHASE THREE 


Participants 

N 

Travel 

Prepar- 
ation 

Partic- 
ipation 

Contingent 

Total 
Hours 

Lay-Over 

Univ, Supv, 

4 

2 hrs 

28 hrs 

14 hrs 

1 hr 

45 

None 

Supv. Teacher 

7 

3 hrs 

15 hrs 

14 hrs 

2 hrs 

34 

None 

Stu. Teacher 

11 

4 hrs 

24 hrs 

24 hrs 

5 hrs 

57 

None 

TOTALS 

22 

9 hrs 

67 hrs 

52 hrs 

8 hrs 

136 

None 


A comparison of the time required to provide supervision through the two 
procedures as carried out in Phase One indicates that twenty fewer working hours 
were required using the teleconference than through the on-site procedure. In 
addition, the five evenings of lay-over time were saved. This saving of time 
occurred when a team of three or more University supervisors were involved in 
each teleconference. 

A comparison of the time required to provide supervision through each pro- 
cedure in Phases Tx^o a^ i Three indicates that eighty-four hours and one hundred 
forty-five hours, respectively, were saved through the teleconference procedure. 
In addition, five nights and eight nights, respectively, of lay-over time were 
saved through the teleconference. The time saving would appear to be signifi- 
cant. In each phase of the study, by far the greatest saving of time occurred 
to the University supervisor. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 


The conclusions are based on the findings as they relate to each of the 
five questions posed in the study. Because of the lack of randomization and 
limited population sizes, no attempt is made to generalize beyond the sample, 

1. The data indicate that the subjective reaction to the teleconference 
was generally positive. The University supervisors were most favorable, 
followed by the supervising teachers, and the student teachers, respectively. 
Because of increasing diversity of professional responsibilities, the Univer- 
sity supervisors and supervising teachers may be seeking more expeditious 
means of fulfilling their "^supervisory responsibilities. Consequently, con- 
venience and time saved may accoyn^ f or their more favorable reactions. On 
the other hand, student teachers have developed certain expectations about 
face-to-face supervisory relationships. These expectations, coupled with their 
concern for success in a highly significant, new professional experience, may 
predispose them to a less favorable reaction. 

2. The teleconference did not improve the lesson plans written by student 
teachers. On the other hand, there is a possibility that normal supervisory 
procedures may have reduced the student teachers' motivation to prepare written 
lesson plans. The conclusions may have resulted from one of the following 
limitations of the study: (1) the relatively small emphasis placed upon the 
formulation of written lesson plans in comparison with other aspects of student 
teaching; (b) the rating instrument may not be adequately sensitive and compre- 
hensive; and (c) the raters may not have been sufficiently discriminating in 
their use of the device. 

3. Neither supervisory procedure had an appreciable impact upon classroom 
interaction patterns. This conclusion may be due to the limited samples of 
classroom interaction studied, or to the relatively small emphasis placed upon 
this aspect of teaching during the supervisory conferences. 

4. The teleconference resulted in saving direct costs. The greatest 
savings accrue when the teleconference procedure is carried out with student 
teaching centers located at distances which require that the University super- 
visor be lodged one or more nights away from the University. 

5. The teleconference results in a saving of time for all participants. 
The greater J" saving of time accrues to the University supervisors. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The teleconference should be implemented on a wider scale, incorporating 
the changes suggested by the participants of this study: a) an increase in 
student participation time, b) the employment of devices which focus the dis- 
cussion, and c) the reduction in time devoted to discussion of a general nature. 
At the same time, objective evidence of the relative effectiveness of the tele- 
conference procedure with on-site visitations should continue to be sought. 
This recommendation presumes that there is presently no reason to believe that 
there is a real difference in the effectiveness of the two procedures, but that 
the teleconference is less costly and more convenient. Its greater relative 
efficiency therefore dictates broader application (with continued study) of 
the teleconference procedure. 
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APPENDIX A 


PLANS FOR TELECONFERENCE 
[Phase One] 


TO: Teleconference Participants 


In an attempt to make the teleconference a meaningful and 
helpful experience, some general plans have been developed. 
It Is hoped that these plans may serve as guides in pre- 
paring for and participating in the conference. 

I. There will be an orientation of all conference parti- 
cipants to the student teacher's experience as a 
classroom teacher. 

Each student teacher will want to briefly describe 
the teaching responsibilities she has had up to 
this point. 

II. All conference participants will share in considera- 
tion of the teaching experience up to the time of 
the conference through the use of the mid-quarter 
evaluation device. 

A. Areas of strength and growth needs will be re- 
vealed through the mid-quarter evaluation. 

B. Questions will be raised by use of the device. 

III. Time will be allocated for two-way conferences. 

We plan to allow time for two-way conferences be- 
tween the University supervisor and the student 
teacher and supervising teacher. This would mean 
that all the other participants would leave the 
conference room while sub-conferences were taking 
place. 

Conference participants may find it helpful to re-read the section 
in the student teaching handbook on conferences. The basic plan 
as developed gives some structure to the conference time. 
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[Appendix A, continued] 


However, the choice of sub-topic and questions to be considered 
is left open. It is hoped that each student teacher will give 
thoughtful consideration to her own learning needs as she pre- 
pares for the conference. Supervising teachers and University 
supervisors will also want to be prepared to exchange ideas and 
contribute insights from their point of view as it relates to 
the student teacher's growth and development. 

Yours truly, 


Supervisors of Student Teaching 

Mrs. Margaret Busch 

Mrs. Helen Henrie 

Mrs. Sue Reitan 

Dr . Gwen Newkirk 

Mrs. Ardell Wantoch 


P.S. Thursday evening of last week, all of the University super- 
visors and Dr. Whiteford walked down to Coffey Hall to get a 
firsthand look at the teleconference equipment in operation. 
We are thoroughly enthused about the opportunity to use the 
teleconference as a- new procedure in supervision. We hope that 
you will look on the teleconference as an experience in 
pioneering. 
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[Appendix A, continued] 


Procedure and Plans for Teleconference 
[Phase Two and Phase Three] 


TO: Teleconference Participants: 

In an attempt to make the teleconference a meaningful and helpful experience, 
the following plans have been developed. It is hoped that thes*5 plans can be 
useful in preparing for and participating in the teleconference. 

Part I . There will be a brief introduction of the various participants at 
both teleconference locations (i.e. teaching center and St. Paul). 
(5 minutes) 

Part II ; There will be an examination of questioning as a teaching technique. 

Pre-preparation ! Each student teacher and supervising teacher is asked to 
listen to the audio tape which was prepared by the student teacher and 
complete the "Question Analysis Form" related to questioning. 

0 

University supervisors in attendance at the teleconference will have 
completed a similar process for each of the tapes received from the 
participating student teachers. 

Discussion ; It is suggested that dicussion during this part of the telecon- 
ference be related to; 

A. Areas of strength in regard to the questioning skill of student 
teachers. 

B. Areas in which growth is needed in regard to the questioning skill 
of student teachers. 

C. Relationship of the written plan to the questioning skill. 

D. Questions, comments and other thoughts which the examination of the 
questioning technique may have raised. 

Leadership ; Student teachers are asked to assume some leadership in the con- 
sideration of this topic. 

Part III : There will be consideration of matters of concern to a particular 
student teacher and supervising teacher. 

A. A three-way conference with the student teacher, supervising teacher 
and assigned University supervisor will be conducted. 

B. A two-way conference between the University supervisor and student 
teacher and the University supervisor and supervising teacher will 
be held. 

At the time when these sub-conferences are taking place all other parti- 
cipants at both locations will leave the conference area. 
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[Appendix A, continued] 


IV : There will be a consideration and discussion of a selected topic 

The focus of the remainder of the teleconference will be on a topic 
selected by the University supervisors from among those submitted by 
the supervising teacher and student teacher. 


Selected topic 


Yours truly, 
Helen Henrie 
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APPENDIX B 

Question Analysis Form 
Working Draft 


A question is an act of asking. Questioning by the teacher promotes directed 
activity and self-expression on the part of the student. Questioning in the 
classroom is a useful technique for getting students to practice and demonstrate 
a variety of types of thinking: stating of facts, recalling a selected idea, 
expressing an opinion, making a comparison, drawing conclusions, making judge- 
ments, proposing solutions, and/or defending a position. The effective use of 
questioning can increase the student's freedom of action, afford hin more 
opportunities to express ideas and make him less dependent upon the teacher. 


The following statements will be used to 
examine the teacher's questioning. If 
there is no evidence of the teacher's 
behavior relative to a statement, mark 
"no evidence." If there is evidence 
relative to the statement, check the space 
which best describes the behavior. 

Did the Teacher in the Lesson ; 

1. State the question in a vocabulary 
appropriate to the students? 

2. Ask questions which were short enough 
to be remembered by the students? 

3 . Phrase question to make the nature of 
the thought process desired clear? 
(For example: Compare the following 
menus in terms of caloric value) 

4. Ask questions which would require: 

A. Recall or memory? 

B. Convergent thinking? 

C. Divergent thinking? 

D. Evaluative thinking? 
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[Appendix B, continued] 
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5. Ask questions which required more 
than "yes'' and "no" answers? (For 
example: Did the questions require 
the student to apply ideas , facts , 
principles to new situations) 

6. Present questions in an orderly 
sequence? 

7. Ask a question, pause to give stu- 
dents time to think about the 
question and then call on a student? 

8. After calling on a student, provide 
time for the student to think about 
the question before requiring this 
response? (Before answering the 
question herself or calling on some- 
one else) 

9. Refrain from repeating the student 
responses? (For example: Did the 
teacher have the student repeat and 
clarify his response rather than 
repeating it herself) 

10. Require the student to go beyond 
his first answers? (For example: 
Did the teacher encourage the stu- 
dent to expand ideas, back-up ideas 
with facts, give illustrations.) 

11. Did the teacher bring other students 
into the discussion by getting them 
to respond to the first student's 
answers? 
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APPENDIX C 


TO: Teleconference Participants 

FROM: Supervisors of student teachers in Home Economics 


The series of supervisory teleconferences have been completed and it is now 
time to reflect on your experience with the teleconference. We again ask for 
your cooperation in this phase of the project. 

Enclosed you will find a short questionnaire and a rating scale which is to be 
completed and returned in the stamped, self-addressed envelope. Because the 
total number of persons involved in the teleconference is small, we hope that 
each individual will complete the instruments so that the results will reflect 
the feelings of the total group. Your ideas will help to serve as a guide in 
the further consideration of the teleconference as a supervisory method. 

Reminder: If you have not returned the teleconference time report, will you 
please enclose it with the other instruments. 

THANK YOU AGAIN 


ERIC 
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[Appendix C, continued] 

Teleconference Assessment 

Directions: Please circle the appropriate answer or complete the statement. 
Do not sign the questionnaire. 

1. Select the phrase which indicates the number of times you have participated 
in a teleconference: 

A. one 

B. two - five 

C. s. < - ten 

D. ten or more 

In each category indicate the total number of persons who were present at your 
site of the teleconference: 

2. Student teachers 

A. 0 

B. 1 

C. 2 

D. 3 

E. 4 

3. Supervisory teachers 

A. 0 

B. 1 

C. 2 

D. 3 

E. 4 or more 

4. University supervisors 

A. 0 

B. 1 

C. 2 

D. 3 

E. 4 or more 

5. Select the phrase which best describes your reaction to the teleconference 
you have just completed. 

A. liked it very much 

B. liked it fairly well 

C. liked it only slightly 

D. did not like it 

6. The loud speaker volume was 

A. too high 

B. just right 

C. too low 

D. varied 
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[Appendix C, contlnuedl 


7. The loud speaker fidelity or clarity was 

A. excellent 

B. good 

C. barely acceptable 

D. unsatisfactory 

8. Speaking into the transmitter mechanism was 

A. very easy and natural 

B. fairly easy and natural 

C. somewhat strained 

D. very difficult and unnatural 

9. Concerning preparation for the teleconference, the written plan describing 
the procedure for the teleconference was 

A. very helpful 

B. somewhat helpful 

C. not helpful 

10. The amount of time allowed for the teleconference in which I participated 
was 

A. too short 

B. about right 

C. just right 

D. too long 

11. Indicate the approximate time which was scheduled for the teleconference 
in which you participated. 

A. Saturday 

B. immediately after school, 3:00-5:00 

C. evening, 6:30-8:00 

12. Would some time of day other than the time scheduled for the teleconference 
have been more satisfactory for you? If so, when? 


13. Indicate the date on which the teleconference you participated in took place. 

A. November 17 

B. November 23 

C. November 24 

D. December 1 

14. Concerning the timing of the teleconference during the quarter, would you 
say it came 

A. too early 

B. too late 

C. at a satisfactory time 
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[Appendix C, continued] 


15. Concerning the part of the teleconference devoted to discussion of topics of 
interest and concern to all participants, would you say the discussion was 

A. meaningful and helpful 

B. not meaningful or helpful 

C. extremely meaningful and helpful 

16. Concerning the individual conferences of university supervisors with student 
teachers and supervisory teachers, would you say the conference met your needs 

A. only slightly 

B. to a significant degree 

C. to some degree 

17. Concerning your feeling of freedom to speak and ask questions during the 
teleconference, would you say 

A. it was similar to feelings during face-to-face conversation 

B. somewhat more free than during face-to-face conversation 

C. much more restricted than during face-to-face conversation 

D. somewhat more restricted than during face-to-face conversation 

18. Were there any things which you found particularly distracting about the 
teleconference? 


19. What further comments or suggestions do you have about the teleconference 
as a method of supervision of student teachers? 


20. Please check the category that applies to you. 

A. Supervisory teacher 

B. Student teacher 

C. University supervisor 
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APPENDIX D 
Satisfaction Scale 


The purpose of this rating scale is to allow you to rate statements which 
best describe your feelings of satisfaction and/or dissatisfaction with the use 
of audio tapes, the question analysis form and teleconference as a method of 
teacher education. 

The term method as it is used in this rating scale refers to and includes 
the following phases of the teleconference: 

1. Preparation of audio tape and lesson plan. 

2. Listening to audio tape and analysis, with question-analysis form. 

3. Discussion of tape form and lesson plan during the teleconference. 

When completing the rating scale, think in terms of your experience. You 
are to rate the statement on a 5-point scale. Circle the number which you think 
best describes your degree of agreement with the statement. 


1 2 3 4 5 

Strongly Relatively Strongly 

Disagree Neutral Agree 

1. The method helped me to look at a sample of 12 
classroom teaching as others see this sample. 

2. The method has encouraged me to work on self- 1 2 
improvement in my teaching. 

3. The method included information with which 1 2 
I did not agree. 

4. The method helped me to see teaching successes 1 2 
more clearly. 

5. The method limited the University supervisors 1 2 
from seeing true teaching ability related to 
questioning. 

6. The method helped me to see teaching problems 1 2 
more clearly. 

7. The method required too much of my time for 1 2 
the benefits I received. 

8. The method helped to identify good and poor 1 2 
points in teaching. 

9. The method was a frustrating procedure for me. 1 2 
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[Appendix D, continued] 


10. The method provided enough instruction and 12 3 
feedback from the University supervisors. 

11. The method was unsatisfactory for my particular 12 3 
situation. 

12. The method left me in doubt about what is ex- 12 3 
pected related to questioning. 

13. The method developed a working relationship 12 3 
between the conference participants. 

14. The method made maximum use of the student 12 3 
teacher's contribution for improving teaching 

performance. 

15. The method results in a superficial evaluation 12 3 
of teaching performance related to questioning. 
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APPENDIX F 
VERBAL INTERACTION CATEGORY SYSTEM 


Teacher Talk 

1. Gives information or opinion: presents content or own ideas, explains, 
orients, asks rhetorical questions. May be short statements or extended 
lecture. 

2. Gives direction: tells pubils to take specific actions; gives orders, 
commands. 

3. Asks question which is: 

(a) cognitive memory: calls for facts or other items of recall. Narrow 
questions that involve rote memory. 

(b) convergent: calls for analysis or integration of given or remembered 
data . 

(c) divergent: calls for answers that are creative and iir.aginative that 
move in new directions. 

(d) evaluative: calls for matters of judgment, value, and choice. May be 
broad or narrow. (Categories developed by Callagher and Aschner.) 

4. Praises ideas, feeling, or behavior using: 

(a) no reasons 

(b) personal reasons 

(c) rational reasons (Subheadings suggested by work of Marie Hughes.) 

5. Accepts ideas, feeling, or behavior by reflecting, clarifying, encouraging, 
or summarizing. 

6. Rejects ideas, behavior, or feeling using: 
(a) no reasons 

^'b) personal reasons 
(c) rational reasons 

Pupil Talk 

7. Responds to teacher: (a) predictably: relatively short replies, usually 
in response to 3a or 3b. A wrong answer is still predictable (2 and 2 are 
5). (b) unpredictably: replies that call for thought and usually follow 
3c or 3d. 

8. Responds to another pupil: replies occuring during conversation between 
pupils. 

9. Initiates talk to teacher: statements that pupils direct to teacher without 
solicitation. 

10. Initiates talk to another pupil: statements that pupils direct to another 
pupil which have not been solicited. 
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[Appendix F, continued] 


Other 

11. Silence: pauses during a time of classroom conversation. 

Z. Confusion: considerable noise that disrupts planned activities. This may 
accompany other categories or may totally preclude the use of other 
categories . 

EXAMPLES 

Teacher Talk 

1. "Cotton is used in many infant's clothes because it launders well." 

2. "Everyone sit down." "Turn to page 86 in your textbook." 

3. (a) "What is the definition of worsted woolen?" 

(b) "what conclusions can you draw from the data on this chart regarding 
the age for first marriage?" 

(c) "Develop a menu suitable for an elderly person who has diabetes." 

(d) "what do you think about this menu for a children's party?" 

4. (a) "Good." "Right." "That's an interesting idea." 

(b) "I like that answer." "I am proud of you." 

(c) "Your menus for Tuesday are good because you have included all of 
the Basic Four food groups." 

5. Pupils are discussing the physical development of the one-year old.- P^^ "A 
one-year old can walk by himself." P2 "My brother didn't walk until he 
was fifteen months old." P^ "My cousin walked at ten months." T. "Physi- 
cal development in children may vary. We will use the average age at 
which most children reach the stage of development we are discussing. 
Therefore, you could say that children usually start walking around one 
year of age." 

6. (a) "Wrong." "No." "That is not right." 

(b) "Joan, I told you to use the Singer machine, not the Necchi." "Is 
that what I told you to discuss?" 

(c) "Your muffins have tunnels because you stirred them too long." 

Pupil Talk 

7. (a) T. "Name the four natural fibers." P. "Cotton, linen, wool and silk." 
(b) T. "Please give some reasons to support your opinion that girls who 

are thirteen are old enough to date." Pi "I'm old enough to baby- 
sit 30 I'm old enough to date." P2 "1 think we are old enough to 
have dates for school activities like dances and ballgames." 
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[Appendix F, continued] 


8. Pj^ "Jane, would you help me straighten my material? It's off again." 

P2 "Yes, If you will wait until I have finished cutting out this sleeve." 

9. "Miss Smith, It says In this magazine that breakfast Is the most Important 
meal you eat. I'm never hungry In the morning so why should I eat 
breakfast?" 


10. T. "What Importance do you put on a couple's economic status as a factor 
In setting a wedding date?" Pj^ "If they both have good jobs, I don't 
see why the couple should have to wait until they have money saved." P2 
"I don't agree, Jane. What would happen if one or the other got sick or 
lost their job?" 


Other 
11. 
Z. 
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APPENDIX G 

VERBAL INTERACTION PATTERNS IN CLASSROOMS OF HOME ECONOMICS STUDENT TEACHERS: PHASE I 


Pre-treatment 
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(Appendix G, continued) 
VERBAL INTERACTION PATTERNS IN CLASSROOMS OF HOME ECONOMICS STUDENT TEACHERS; PHASE II 

Pre-treatment 
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(Appendix G, continued) 
VERBAL INTERACTION PATTERNS IN CLASSROOMS OF HOME ECONOMICS STUDENT TEACHERS: PHASE III 

Pre-treatment 
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FOREWORD 

Health occupations education has become an important element in 
occupational educational programming In New York State's public education 
agencies. The development and implementation of the large variety of 
health occupations education courses not only reflects the need for 
skilled personnel in the health care field but recognizes the value of 
early job preparation at the secondary level. 

This report has examined the entry level competencies required, and 
the opportunities available in six fields of health occupation. They are 
nurse assisting, therapy ass^.isting, environmental health assisting, 
community health assisting, medical/dental assisting , and emergency 
assisting. 

Karl S. Wittman, Bureau of Health Occupation Education, and Theresa M. 
Mack and Ira Certner, Bureau of Occupational Education Research monitored 
the project and prepared the summary report. 

More detailed information can be obtained by writing; 

Dr. John W. Ehrcke 

Hudson Valley Community College 

Troy, New York 12180 


Ruth Ellen Ostler, Chief 

Bureau of Health Occupations Education 
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INTRODUCTION 

Society must be aware of how students in its educational system can 
be helped to become vocationally productive. Values placed on post-high 
school education have induced students to attempt to find a place in this 
type of education without considering their own interest and abilities. 
While 50 percent of high school graduates go on to higher education, data 
shows that only 12 percent of the labor force in 1968 v.ere professional or 
semiprof essionai workers.-^. This discrepancy between aspiration and achieve 
ment indicates that positive attitudes towards work on subprof essionai 
levels must be encouraged. 

The recognition that vocational education is a sequential process of 
development is a first step. Vocationally relevant behaviors must be 
developed through a systematic career education program. The continuum 
of personal development, vocational training, initial job entry, and mo- 
bility within a chosen occupational cluster must be examined and redefined 
to provide maximum growth and gain for students. 

The health care field is experiencing dramatic and dynamic changes. 
Rapid expansion in scientific knowledge is stimulating the involvement of 
new types of workers in the health care delivery service. Longer life 
eaq^GCttfncy in a growing population, charges of inequitable distribution of 
services, expanded use of third party financing of health care, and other 
similar factors demand a reallocation of resources--including manpower. 


1. Education for Employment, Policy Papers in Human Resources and 

Industrial Relations, (No, 14), National Manpower Policy Task Force, 
M^y l^b\f. 


The allied health field has experienced a most impressive gro\vth rate. 
Correspondingly, there is a demand for better trained personnel and a call 
for the development of effective and efficient training progriims. The 
vocational process relating to entry level health care worker must be 
fully examined in order to increase student attraction to the allied 
health field and maximize the use of resources for the industry. 

Recognizing this need, provision was made in the 1971 New York State 
Plan for Occupational Education to conduct a health competency study. The 
survey objectives included the f ol lowing; 

1. Identify all possible job responsibilities, specific tasks, 

and related skills and knowledge pertaining to entry level \ 
occupations in the major categories of the health care 
industry, and determine distribution of tasks by occupational 
title. 

2. Identify the commonalities among various occupations, and 
those occupations which might be clustered or grouped together 
for initial training purposes. 

3. Identify the degree of upward and lateral mobility possible 
and the availability of on-the-job training for employees 
with entry level skills. 

4. Develop implications and guidelines for curriculum development 
based upon research data appropriate to single and/or cluster 
of occupational titles. 
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PROCEDURE 

It was not intended to survey all entry level occupations in the 
allied health field. The following six groups of health workers were 
chosen because of the number of entry level positions available and Oppor- 
tunities for future employment growth: 

Nurse Assisting ' " 

Therapy Assisting 
Environmental Health Assisting 
Community Health Assisting 
Medical/Dental Assisting 
Emergency Assisting 
The Health Occupations Competency Survey was sent to 2,138 health and 
environmental service institutions. The respondents were asked to indicate 
1) the rank order of duties associated with each assistance area listed 
in the questionnaire, 2) various titles under which these duties were 
performed, 3) the present number of positions and the estimated number of 
positions that would be available in 1980, 4) relative importance of 
preparatory education areas, and 5) employment barriers for hiring and 
retention of entry level workers (appendix A). 

In addition to the questionnaire, the investigators visited 107 health 
and environmental service institutions. In each service organization 
visited at least one administrator and a minimum of three staff personnel 
were interviewed. Based on the questionnaire, the interview was designed 
to validate the returns and verify the similarity or differences in super- 
visory and staff responses. 
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TABLE I 

RESPONDING INSTITUTIONS BY TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


— TYPE OF 
ORGANIZATION 

NUMBER OF 
QUESTIONNAIRES 
DIRECTED 

NUMBER OF 
QUESTIONNAIRES 
RETURNED 

PERCENT OF 
QUESTIONNAIRES 
RETURNED 

Hospitals 

478 

171 

36 

Nursing Homes 

625 

439 

70 

Medical Clinics 

73 

14 

18 

< 

Industrial 

580 

33 

6 

Educational 

' 182 

22 

12 

Governmental 

159 

40 

25 

Home Health Services 

41 

17 

41 

TOTALS 

2138 

736 

34 
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TABLE II 

INSTITUTIONS VISITED IN FIELD SURVEY 


TYPE OT fTDMBER OP INSTITUTIONS fJUHESITOF 

INSTITUTION VISITED STAFF CONSULTED 
N=107 500 

Hospitals 28 147 

Nursing Homes 32 171 

Medical Clinics 4 12 

Governmental 17 54 

Home Health Services 7 28 

Industrial 11 52 

Educational 8 36 

TABLE III 

NUMBER OF ENTRY LEVEL HEALTH CATEGORY RESPONSES 
SECTION B - ITEM 6 QUESTIONNAIRE 

FREQUENCY PERCENTAGE OF 
MENTIONED FREQUENCY 
N=1512 70=100 

Nurse Assisting 806 53 

Therapy Assisting J70 24 

Environmental Health Assisting 118 - 8 

Community Health Assisting 47 3 

Medical/Dental Assisting 84 6 

Emergency Assisting 87 6 


SUMMARY 


A total of 736 questionnaires or 34 percent of the 2,138 were 
returned (figure I). The returns were categorized according to the number 
of responding hospitals, nursing homes, medical clinics, industrial, edu- 
cational, governmental, and home health service organizations (table I). 
A similar breakdown was made of the 107 institutions visited and the 500 
staff interviews (table II). In both cases the categories of hospitals 
and nursing homes taken together comprised a large majority of the returns. 
An analysis of the entry level health category responses (N=1512) revealed 
that the rank order of frequency was nurse assisting (53%), therapy as- 
sisting (247o), environmental health assisting (87o), emergency assisting 
(6%), medical/dental assisting (6%), and community health assisting (3%) 
(table III). 

The investigators also reported on the number of entry level health 
positions in each county for the six occupational .clusters . Highest con- 
centrations were found in four major metropolitan areas: New York City, 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Syracuse. Statewide totals indicated that of the 
35,549 reported positions, the nurses aide category comprised 31,294, 
therapy assistants accounted for 2,513, while the remaining four work 
clusters ranged from approximately 600 to 800 each (appendix B). 

Respondents indicated that salary level was ranked as the primary 
barrier for both initial employment and job retention for entry level 
workers (tables IV and V). For nurse, therapy, environmental health, and f 
cominunity health assisting areas, the salaries reported averaged about 
$360 per month, v;hile medical/dental assistants averaged between $395 to 
$480 monthly. Ambulance service workers were found to have salary ranges 
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TABLE IV 


BARRIERS FOR INITIAL EMPLOYMENT 

V N=736 

Frequency 


Difficulties 

Mentioned 

Rank 

Salaries 

226 

1 

Poor Skills Training 

1A6 

2 

Lack of Foreseeable Job Advancement 

136 

3 

Lack of Communication Skills 

116 

4 

Union Qualifications 

15 

5 

Other 

lA 

6 

Age Discrimination 

6 

7 

Sex Discrimination 

5 

8 

Race Discrimination 

A 

9 


TABLE V 

BARRIERS FOR EMPLOYMENT RETENTION 

N=736 
Frequency 


Difficulties Mentioned Rank 

Salaries 212 1 

Lack of Foreseeable Job Advancement 119 2 

Lack of Communication Skills 76 3 

Poor Skills Training 72 4 

Other 15 5 

Union Qualifications 11 6 

Race Discrimination 7 7 

Age Discrimination 5 8 

Sex Discrimination 4 9 
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between $550 to $650 per month, but the bulk of other eniergency service 
aides were paid between $375 to $425 per month. 

Other than salary, lack of foreseeable upward mobility, poor skills 
training, and lack of communication skills made up large majority of 
responses in regard to barriers for initial employment and job retention. 
The investigators found that the most important areas of educational 
preparation were those of understanding instructions and knowing medical 
terminology (table VI). Where lack of training skills ranked higher as 
a barrier to career advancement, communication skills* were seen as being 
more important in terms of educational preparation. 
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TABLE VI 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION 


Preparatory Area Frequency Rank 

Mentioned 


Understanding oral and written instruc- 
tions 416 1 

Understanding of simple medical 

terminology (anatomical terms) 327 2 

Understanding of team relationships 299 3 

Understanding the skills, in maintaining 

environment conducive to patient welfare 240 4 

Understanding the principles of 

sterilization 223 5 

Understanding emergency first aid 

procedures 219 6 

Under s tanding legal responsibilities 

within health and environmental services 170 7 

Understanding of health and environ- 
mental field ethics 163 8 

General understanding of health 

science resources 115 9 


Tables Vll through XII present the rank order in importance 
as judged by respondents, of job duties for each of the six 
health assisting clusters. A brief summary of associated findings 
i n each area follows the presentation of tabulated data. 
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Nurse Assisting (Table VII) 

In this occupational area, job analysis was found to be excellent in 
hospitals; but in smaller facilities, analysis was limited to a listing of 
generalized duties. Nursing homes, in many cases, did not conduct specific 
task studies , 

The investigators found that in the survey form the category of 
practical nurse should have been separated from those of nurse a-ssistant 
and nurse orderly. The practical nurse is a licensed worker and has 
duties with greater responsibilities than entry level personnel. In 
smaller institutions, the LPN has been assigned duties corresponding to 
tasks performed by the registered nurse. 

Therapy Assisting (Table VIII) 

This is one of the newer specialized areas in entry level health 
occupations, with an estimated 17 percent more positions to be filled in 
the State. It was found that direct patient contact and handling of equip- 
ment were the main duties ascribed to aides, as registered therapists 
supervised overall patient service. In light of the tasks performed, the 
investigators felt that training should rely heavily on clinical experience. 
However, as the aide assumed more responsibility and acquired more job 
skills, there was no established career and salary ladder to enhance job 
retent ion. 
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TABLE. VII 


IMiPORTANCE OF DUTIES 


NURSE ASSISTING' 


Duties N=806 Number of Rank of 
Responses Responsibility 

Assists patients with hygiene and 

personal care 806 1 

Answers patient call lights 691 2 

Makes occupied and empty beds 673 3 

Assists with escorting and transporting 

patients 668 4 

Collects specimens such as urine, stool, 

and sputum 651 5 

Assists with admission, transfer, and 

discharge of patients 625 6 

Takes and records patients' temperature, 

pulse, respiration, and blood pressure 564 7 

Takes and records, and reports patients* 

general physical and mental symptoms 561 8 

Assists physicians with examinations, 

treatments, and dressings 452 9 

Administers selected medications 342 10 

OTHER SIGNIFICANT REPORTED DUTIES 


Prepares patients for emergency operations 

Applied patient restraints 

Adjusts heights and side rails of beds 

Changes soiled linen 

Assists patients with oral hygiene 

Assists in patient positioning for 

comfort and meals 
Prepares patients^ food for easier eating 
Services and collects food trays 
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TABLE VTII 


IMPORTANCE OF DUTIES 


THERAPY ASSISTING 


Duties N=370 Number of Rank of 
Responses Responsibility 

Assist patients in preparation 

for treatment 370 1 

Prepares and maintains treatment area 366 2 

Assembles and disassembles equipment 356 3 


Performs treatment procedures predeter- 
mined for each patient by the registered 

therapist 345 4 


Assists patient in practice of 
activities related to the development 

of strength and endurance 342 5 

Transport patient and records to and 

from therapy area 341 6 

Is responsible for supplies 309 7 

Arranges schedule of future treatments 

as directed by the therapist 301 8 

Is responsible for correlation of 

followup with other working shifts 209 9 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT REPORTED DUTIES 

Cleans therapeutic equipment 

Labels and stores therapeutic devices 

Relates therapeutic usefulness of activities 

of daily living 
Prepares patient progress charts 
Assists in arranging or constructing 

therapeutic devices 
Advises family members of patient progress 
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Rnvl ronmentia 1 lleciltih Assisting (Table IX) 

Positions in this area arc* presently limited except for an immediate 
need for waste water treatment aides in the major urban areas. However, 
the investigators forecast a large number of future openings. They noted 
that many positions in this field had residency requirements for municipal 
positions. This creates a lack of mobility for a graduate of proposed 
training programs. Staff members, when interviewed, felt these require- 
ments should be relaxed in both new and established facilities. 

There have been problems in designating the various entry level 
positions by title, and some of those used now such as "mechanic" or 
"laborer," are found to be unattractive to students. The investigators 
used this occupational area to illustrate the divergency of job titles 
for similar task clusters (table X). 

Community Health Assisting (Table XI) 

Entry level personnel in this occupational area function as aides to 
the professionals in the social science, psychiatric, and personal health 
fields. The assistant must have a training program based in group relation- 
ships and an understanding of social, emotional, and economic problems 
related to the health of the patient.. 

Examination of the responses indicated that workers under titles such 
as "resources assistant," "family health worker," and "psychology-psychiatric 
aide" function primarily as liaison between the community and" the health 
delivery agencies. These individuals have been recruited from and work 
within a specific geographical area to identify health and social needs of 
its constituents. The aides use their training and knowledge of the area 
to facilitate reception of proper medical and followup care. 
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TABLE IX 


IMPORTANCE OF DUTIES 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSISTING 


Duties N=118 Number of Rank of 
Responses Responsibility 


Keeps simple records 

118 

1 

Operates equipment 

111 

2 

Maintains equipment: 

108 

3 

Makes simple arithmetic computations 

101 

4 

Reads and records data from meters and gauges 

98 

5 

Takes samples for laboratory analysis 

97 

6 

Sets up sampling and measuring equipment 

95 

7 

Makes and interprets simple diagrams, 



sketches, and drawings 

94 

8 

Makes simple investigations to determine 



compliance with a standard 

91 

9 

Performs simple laboratory tests 

90 

10 

Maintains laboratory in proper order 

73 

11 

Prepares ' solutions and reagents in the 



laboratory 

70 

12.5 

Assists surveying teams 

70 

12.5 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT REPORTED DUTIES 

Laboratory Aide 

Prepares solutions and media 

Inoculates and bleeds laboratory animals 

Sewage Works Assistant and Water Works Assistant 
Inspects systems for proper operation 

and assists operator 
Reads meters and records data with some 

interpretation of specific information 
Assists in repair to sewage lines, process 

piping, sludge lines, electrical and 

instrumentation systems 
Participates in the installation and repair 

of process pumps, valves, and sludge 

dewaterinp, equipment 
Participates in the operation and mainten- 
ance of pump stations and other water 

pollution control facilities 
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TABLE X 


DIVERGENCY OF JOB TITLES 


Questionnaire Title 
Waterworks Assistant 


Sewage Works Assistant 


Air Pollution Control Aide 
Laboratory Aide 

Water Tester 
Rodent Control Aide 


Waste Plant Operator 
Watershed Inspector 
Water Plant Operator Trainee 
Water Plant Trainee Operator 
Maintenance Mechanic 
Treatment Plant Attendant 
Mechanics Helper 
Waterworks Aide 
Water Maintenance Man 
Laborer 

Industrial Waste Plant Mechanic 
Sewage Treatment Worker Trainee 
Sewage Treatment Plant Operator Trainee 
Pollution Control Trainee 
Maintenance Man 

Junior Air Pollution Laboratory Maintainer 

Laboratory Technician 
Laboratory Assistant 

Water Inspector 

Rod Man 

Learner Draftsman 

Assistant Inspector of Construction 


Environmental Health Aide 


Health Guide 

Environmental Health Enforcement Officer 


TABLE XI 


IMPORTANCE OF DUTIES 


COMMUNITY HEALTH ASSISTING 


Duties N=47 Number of Rank of 
Responses Responsibility 

Acts as a Liaison between home, 
hospital, and community for the 


uiscnarge pauienu 



inuerpreLS cne neeus oi tne patient 



to the family and community 



organizations 

43 

2.5 

Aids in referral to social and 



psychiatric institutions 

43 

2.5 

Aids in maintaining the personal 



histories of community patients 

41 

A 

Enlists the cooperation of the 



community in rehabilitation 

40 

5.5 

Aids in the gathering of statistics 



in community health problems 

40 

5.5 

Aids groups in recognizing health 



deficiencies 

34 

7 

Aids a communitywide immunization 



against infectious diseases 

27 

8 

Aids in reemployment 

24 

9 

Aids the community in combating 



risky practices such as cigarette 



smoking and diet fads 

19 

10 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT REPORTED DUTIES 

Faciliates discharge plans from 

health institution 
Makes referrals for financial assistance 
Observes and recommends changes in 

community life-style 
Arranges or recommends social and 

recreational experiences 
Recommends health and social decisions 

to families when approved by available 

agencies 

Gathers information on patient groups 
Helps prepare statistical reports 
Assists in recommending priorities for 
health and social needs of the indi- 
vidual or family 
Assists in simple psychological and 

sociological testing 
Interprets eligibility requirements of 
Q health facilities 
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TABLE XII 
IMt'ORTANCL; OF DUTIES 


M I' D 1 C A 1. 

/ D K N 'I' A L A S S 1 S T I 

N G 


Number of 

Rank of 

Dut i OS 

N=84 Respontes 

Respons i b i 1 1 ty 


A 4 4 i s ^ 4 w i t* h DM t i o n t hi s ^ o r v 

8A 

1 . 5 

Prt ♦ D t'l r I • »^ tn;i t' L> r i n 1 s to hp Listed Or ^idmin-" 
istcrod by flic: physician or dentist 

84 

1.5 

Acts as n receptionist for patients 

81 

3 

Antiseptizes equipment 

77 

4 

Sterilizes instruments 

75 

5.5 

Records patient treatment 

75 

5.5 

Dismisses patient 

74 

7 

Aids In patient treatment 

70 

8 

Assists with X'-rays 

67 

9 

Instructs patient in home Eollowup 
proced ures 

61 

10 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT REPORTED DUTIES 

Assembles patient records for treatment 
Stains, mounts, and screens microscopic 
s 1 i des 

Prepares basal metabolic tests 
Maintains appointment control 
Charts patient nutritional intake 
Completes Insurance, tax, and 

f ifnanc la I forms 
Verit|ies invoices and maintains inventory 
Prepares Individual treatment tray setup 
Preserves, incubates, and records 

bacterial cultures 
Explains postoperative instructions to 

patients 
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Excellent opportunities were reported for qualified entry level 
workers And great upward mobility was in evidence due to broad training in 
knowledge relating to the individual and society. It was estimated that 
20 percent more social service and family aides are needed throughout the 
State. 

Medical/Dental Assisting (Table Xll) 

One of the questions of concern was to determine whether the categories 
of medical assisting and dental assisting could be combined to increase 
lateral mobility for future students. Basic skills of both fields could 
be combined for training purposes, but specific tasks differed significantly 
enough to create problems in designing a completely integrated course. 
This was especially evidenced in the responses to the question regarding 
the preparation of materials to be used or administered by the physician 
or dentist. 

Examination of the data revealed that approximately 5 percent of 
current dental assistant positions were available and 4 percent of medical 
assistant positions were not filled. Most opportunities were available in 
private offices. 

EmerKency Health Assisting (Table Xlll) 

The questionnaire and field visits were designed to investigate 
whether the duties of the ambulance attendant, the emergency room aide, 
and intensive care unit assistant could be combined. However, in many of 
the larger health service institutions, these duties are so separated that 
coordination between pickup, emergency, and intensive care services is 
practically negligible. The investigators noted in VA hospitals emergency 
rooms were staffed by physicians, registered nurses, and practical nurses 
and much more correlated activity was seen in the reception and care of 
the patient. 
® -19- 
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TABLE XIII 
IMWRTANCIi OF DUTIES 


EMERGENCY ASSISTING 


Duties N=87 Number of Rank of 
Responses Rfisponsi bill 

Administers first aid procedures 

to injured or ill patients 87 1 

Monitors pulse, temperature, respiration 84 2 

Cleans wounds 76 3 

Conveys patient from emergency 

situation to emergency care facility 64 4 

Extricates patient from emergency 

situations 57 5 

Splints fractured limbs 46 6 

Under professional direction, administers 

emergency drugs 44 7 

Aids in childbirth 39 8 

Administers blood transfusions as 

necessary 26 9.5 

Sutures wounds 26 9.5 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT REPORTED DUTIES 

Applies sterile dressings 

Recognizes limitations and danger in 

patient transportation techniques 
Recognizes the physiologic state of 

shock and initiates treatment under 

professional direction 
Helps in educating public to emergency 

situation recognit ion 
Minimizes spread of contagious infectious 

mater ia Is 

Recognizes acute surgical conditions 

and initiates steps for competent medical 
treatment 

Maintains optimum body fluids 
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Unionization 

Of the 500 health delivery staff personnel viewed, 97 percent 

felt that the union-health organization relationsh had presented in- 
creased occupational opportunities to health workers. Unions which 
represent workers (presently in the New York City area only) are operating 
exceedingly well-planned inservice training programs and are not considered 
to be a deterrent in recruiting entry level personnel. 

Education and Health Delivery 

The existing relationship between educational institutions and health 
service organizations has been characterized by poor communication and 
negligible coordination. This had led to a waste of facilities, faculty, 
equipment, and time in the pursuit of training and upgrading personnel. 

Many hospitals, nursing homes, and industrial institutions have 
established released time programs for upgrading workers, and should be 
commended. However, 83 percent of the personnel enrolled felt that the 
programs could have been more applicable to their job and skill needs. 

High school programs for health service occupations presently include 
seme supervised work/clinical. Yet, 90 percent of the staff personnel 
felt that an inadequate amount of time had been allocated for clinical 
experience . 

Planning boards, comprised of educational and health service represen- 
tatives, could be established to eliminate the wasted resources and 
coordinate training programs to meet actual job skill needs. 
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Preparatory Curriculum 

Respondents indicated a definite need for earlier exposure of students 
to health service career opportunitieso Of the 500 staff members inter- 
viewed, 55 percent feit that they would have been better prepared if they 
had identified a possible occupational interest in health delivery service 
prior to the 7th grade. They also pointed out a lack of continuity within 
their public school studies prior to and following 9th grade. Only 34 or 
7 percent of the interviewed individuals had been given counseling at^^blie^ 
junior or senior high school level of education. 

There has been a widespread opinion that all allied health opportunities 
find their base in the natural sciences. However, when the knowledge require- 
ments of the individual careers were examined, l\\Ls did not prove true. 
In fact, individual careers share segments of knowledge from various 
disciplines but primarily from four areas. 

A. Natural or life sciences - those involved in direct 
patient contact. Examples would be nursing, therapy, 
and emergency service personnel. 

B. Business education - those primarily related to non- 
medical contact areas. Examples are medical /dental 
assisting and community health workers. 

C. Social sciences - all staff indicated a desire for 
more knowledge of societal and psychological needs 
of patients. 

D. Mechanical training - most applicable to environmental 
health aides but could be used by all of the medical 
aides and assistants in their patient contacts. 

j 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 • Core Curriculum 

One approach to stimulate the interest of students in health careers 
could be the core curriculum. Core curriculum is probably the most talked 
about and least demonstrated concept in education. 

The following should be the three goals of any core curriculum: 

A. To provide teaching efficiency and economy by structuring 
a foundation of content which apply to a broad spectrum 

of careers. (May be separate courses, depending upon level 
of preparing agency.) 

B. To provide uncommitted students with an educational 
experience which vill assist in their choice of career^ 
and be applicable to that career. 

C. To allow uncommitted students lateral movement from 
one career choice to another with minimal loss of 
time and credit, as well as vertical movement. 

A science-based core that could be followed through the school system 

from grade 6 through 12^'should prove useful. It would contain: 

1. Medical terminology 

2. Basic sciences with work applic^^.ion 

3. Body mechanics 

4. Communication skills 

(use of the oral and written word) 

5. Laboratory experience 

(more generalized in the earlier years and more 
specific at the high school level including 
affiliation with employing institutions) 
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Time-motion studies for the duties of various entry level health 
service workers could be immensely valuable in setting up the laboratory 
experiences for educational curriculum. 

Recommendations for specific laboratory experiences in the area of 

therapy assisting should include the following: 

1. Physical therapy aide - simple treatment procedures 
such as applying hot packs and giving whirlpool 
treatments, and aiding in control of inventory of supplies. 

. 2. Occupational therapy aide - followup established programs 
of occupational therapy of all types including teaching 
disabled persons to function in the home atmosphere 
(kitchen and bathroom) either by themselves or with a 
miniiTjm of help, 

3. Inhalation therapy aide - prepare the treatment area 
for the registered inhalation therapist. Contact with 
oxyg-^/n , compressed air equipment, nasal catheters, 
cannulae, face masks, and tents is essential. . 

4. Recreational therapy aide - group involvement to determine 
different personalities and a choice of recre^ttional 
activities geared to individual grouping. 

Curriculum development for environmental laboratory aides can include 

a single program to train water works and sewage works assistant. 

1. The development of mechanical ability should be of 

prime importance. Theoretical and laboratory abilities 
should be developed at the levels reached in "The Manual 
of Instruction for Water Treatment Plant Operators," 
and "The Manual of Instruction of Sewage Treatment 
Plant Operators," both publications produced by the 
State" Education Department and used in present grade 2 
training courses. ^'-^ 


2. Water Treatment Plant Operators, New York State Sanitary Code, 
Charter 1, Qualifications, Section 1160-1175. 

3. Sewage Treatment Plant Operators, New York State Environmental Code, 
Chapter 1, Qan 1 if i -ations , Section 1183-1195. 
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2. The mechanical ability should be geared to the knowledge 
of operating and maintaining valves, pumps, boilers, 
motors, compressors, heat exchanges with emphasis on 
basic instrumentation. 

3. Adilitional laboratory experience should be in the areas 
of sampling techniques, graph reading, and basic 
record logging. 

Visits to service institutions and private medical and dental offices 
provided a profile of skills for the ideal medical or dental assistant. 
These skills can be verified by psychological testing. They should include: 

1. Verbal skills above the average 

2. Manual dexterity to use preventive materials 

3. Energy \ 

4. Human relation s^kills or potential to develop them 

5. Strong emotional stability 

Clinical experience must include basic medical and dental terminology, 
aseptic principals, practice with medical and dental charts, safety pro- 
cedures in office situations, and routine test analyses. 

Curriculum design for emergency health assisting need not be different 
from that for nursing aides in vocational education programs. However, 
the clinical application should stress emergency area assignments. The one 
area where emergency care has been undergoing changes is in the process of 
monitoring bio-medical equipment, especial lysi^ the intensive care units. 
This should be- made a part of the emergency care and nursing aide clinical 
experience. 

3. Advisory Boards 

Representatives from educational institutions, health delivery organi- 
zations, and unions and consumer groups should be included on the advisory 
board for the formulation of new health service programs. Staff members of 
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health delivery agencies felt that health training programs were drawn 
unilaterally by educational facilities, leading to fragmentation in curric- 
ulum and program development. Increased cooperation between educational 
and health delivery organization would result in more efficient use of 
facilities, faculty, and equipment, all of which are in short supply. 
Greater communication would also lead to a more efficient use of available 
manpower. The investigators believed that equal advisory board participation 
would insure better curriculum planning, outlined by definitive task objec- 
tives, better laboratory experiences, and increased employment opportunities, 
A further benefit of equal participation in program planning might be a 
reduced divergence in occupational titles. 

4. Regionalization of Programs 

Surveyed service institutions indicated that well-qualified faculty 
and facilities for inservice training programs could be better provided 
through regional planning<» Many communities are too small to adequately 
provide educational and training programs for a broad enough range of 
occupational offerings. Often, these areas are those whose populations 
have the greatest need for these programs. In light of this, residential 
facilities were recommended for regional training centers. The investigators 
concluded that adequate planning to determine the needs of health delivery 
organizations should lead to centrally located facilities which would be 
most economical and of greatest benefit to potential students and employees. 

5. Licensure 

Whi'^le licensure of personnel in health service organizations does not 
affec*: entry level employment, it greatly hinders upward mobility of workers. 
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In many cases, aides are unable to apply work experience to reduce time in 
academic programs to become licensed. 

Basic to ttie concept of mobility is the need to evaluate each indivi- 
dual's present abilities regardless of the route traveled to attain them. 
Proficiency and equivalency testing, rather than reliance on written 
examinations, can serve a basis for this evaluation. 

Proficiency testing assesses an individual's knowledge and skills in 
regard' to the actual demands of an occupational specialty. Equivalency 
testing equates learning gained outside of foirraal training programs with 
course requirements that constitute such training. There seems to be no 
reason why such mechanisms cannot be incorporated into our present system 
of licensure and certification. 

6. Future Studies 

Since this survey did not include the major health service areas of 
housekeeping, maintenance, and food service, meaningful studies could be 
conducted to investigate tasks and employment opportunities in these areas. 
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THC UNIVi^J^JilTY OF THT. STATC OF NiiW YORK 
THE STATE CDUCATION DEPAIU'MENT 
ALBANY, NEW YOltK t;:224 


LORNH H. WOO LL ATT 

AasyciATtf coMMU»amMen ton 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
CAHL E. WCUEKIND, OinECiOM 

BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONAL CUUCATION RIIStAH 
LOUIS A. COHEN, CHiM' 
OtO 474.0300 


Dear Administrator: 

Through funds suthorized by n current Vocational 
Education Grant, a ro^oarch tGan\ from Hudson Valley Community 
ColloqG/ Troy, Kcsw York, ha^i ho(*n solectad to conduct an 
analyr^iw of: present c.nd future entry Icjvol health occupationo 
th&t include pvi5trf:onal aerviccfj and enviromaental hoalth. This 
infoxTvation wi.li provlda the New York Stato Education Doparttiont 
with' statiGticu c.nJ data iior futur^i program dovelopaacnt . The 
rofjoarch teani coniiiats of j 

Dr. John Ehrcke - Principal Invaatigator 
Dr. Franklyn Araos 
Mr. Joseph Healoy 
Dr . Charlos siipprich 

The encl'^:;ed quoationnaire will detail for us such 
information frorn your institution. 

Your attention to the items in this questionnaire 
and the return after it has been completed in the enclosed 
envelope will be appreciated. Any questions related to the 
study should be directed to Dr. John Ehrcke, Hudson Valley 
Coraraunity College, Troy, New York. 


Ruth-Ellen Otitlor, Chief Louis A. Cohen, Chief 

Bureau Health Occupation Education Bureau of Occupation Education 

Research 



(John W. Ehrcko 
Principal Investigator 
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NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION RESEAf^CH 
OUREAU OP HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 


QUEST lONNAIRE 

Plcase supply the information requested for Health Occupational Education 
Curriculum Study reino rjoNoucTED by Hudqon Valley Community Colleoe, 
All information will oe kept confidential, 

SECTION A ^ GENERAL INFORMATION 

1, Firm or I NST i tut ion. 

2, Address • 

3, Name of person completing this form 

A. Job Title _^ • 

ii. Type of organization (Please check) 

a) hoopital . 
Specify Typet General 

Teaching _^_«-p-_. 
Mental 

Other — 

B) NuRQiNQ Home . 

C) Medical Clinic — 

D) Indubtr ial 

E) Educat ional 

F) Governmental — 

Specify Type — __p-__^ 

G) Home Health Services . 

Specify Type 

H) Other 
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HEALTH OCCUPATIONS COfviPETENCY S'JRVEV 

VEA PROJECT |C07n-C^.^97, HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION RESEM^CH 


PA3E ? 


SECTION 3 - ENTRY LEVEL HEALTH CATEGORIES 


^* Ih&THuCTioN a ro;^ ^urQ-^io^ ^ « Wc art listing six (6) commonly recocjnizcd 

ARf:A3 or ErJTHY LcvrL Hcalth Service pogitionq. Please check categorieo 

EMr'LOYED [JY YOUH ORGANISATION. FoR EACH CATEGORY CHECKED PLEASE COMPLETE 
The CC^r^eSPONO f NG f5f:CTI0N INDICATED. 


ENTRY LEVEL CATEGORY 


NuiXGE Asn I 3x f MG 


Ir CHECKED COMPLETE SiCCTlON 7A,Pp.3 


3. TMflRAPY ^SSiaTIMG | | \f CHECKED COMHLETE SECTION 78,PP.4 


C* Environmental Htalth Assisting 


Ir checked complete Section 70, Pp. 5 

0. Community Health Assisting 

1 — 1 

Ir CHECKED COMPLETE SECTION 7D,PP.6 


£• 'v'eo I cal/Ocntau AaisisTiNQ [ 1 Ir checked complete Section 7E,Pi»«7 


F. Emergency Aoojstinq f | Ir checked complctc Scctjon 7F,Pf».g 


7. I NSTRUCT I O.VS FOR QUESTION 7 > QUESTIONS 7^ THROUGH 7F CORRESPOND TO THE 

GPECiriC CATCdCRlES CHECKED IN QUESTION 6, I.E., 7^ REFERS TO NuRSE 
ASBISTINO. The job description and the list of DUTIES APPROPRIATE FOR 
Sf^EClriC JOB TITLES W I TH I N THE CATEGORY ARE TO BE READ AND THE TABLE 
COMPLETED IN THE FOLLOWING MANNER: 

Column A - Select and/or list job titles used now and those to 

DE USED IN THE FUTURE. 


Column B - Give the total number of positions available in the 

TITLES selected OR LISTED IN (A). 

Column C - Give the total number of positions available in 19S0 

FOR EACK title SELECTED OH LISTED IN (A), 

Column D - Each column under D correspondes to the same numbered Duty 
listed under the job description. for each title selected 
or listed in (a) please rank the duties according to priority- 
1 - Most Important, 2 - Second S'^portant, 3 - Least Important, 
If the Duty is not performed all, place a dash. 
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HEALTH 0CQUPATI0^6 COMPETENCY SURVEY 


PAQE 3 


7A. NURSE ASSISTING 

Under thf direction of the REoisTEpeD nurse, aids in nursino care to the 

SUB-ACUTt: CONVALESCENT AND CHRONIC PATIENTS, MaY ASSIST THE REGISTERED NURSE 
IN THE CARE OF THE MORE ACTUELY ILL PATIENTS AND IN COMPLEX NURSlNQ SITUATIONS, 

DUTIES: 

1, Assists physicians with examinations, treatments, and 

DRESS I NQS 

2, Administers selected medications 

3, Makes occupied and empty bcd^ 

4, Assists with admission, transfer and discharge of patients 

5, Assists with escorting and transporting patients 

6, Assists patients with hyqiene and personal care 
7* Answers patient call lights 

S, Collects specimens such as urine, stool and sputum 

9» Observes, records, and reportq patients general physical 

AND mental symptoms 

10, Takes and records patients temperature, pulse, respiration 
and blood pressure 

Other: ^ 


OCCUPAT lOriAL TITLES 


TOTAL NUNiBER OF POSITIONS 


DUTIES 


PRESENT 


19g0 


B 


Nurse Aide 


Nurse Orderly 


Practical Nurse 


Others (Please List) 
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PAGE h 


THERAPY ASSIST ING 


Aloe THE RCGIOTETRED THERAPIST IN 
REC«e:aT I ONAL ACTIVITIES DESIGNED 
NEE08 or DI0AF3LCD PATIENTS, 

DUTIES: 


THE VOCATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND 
TO MEET THE SPECiriC REHABILATION 


1. Assist patients in preparation for treatment 

2. Transport patient and records to and trom therapy area 

3. Assists patient in practice or activities related to the 

DEVELOPMENT Or STRENGTH AND ENDURANCE 

4. Performs treatment procedures predetermined roR each 
patient by the registered therapist 

5. Assembles and disassembles eujipment 

6. Prepares and maintains treatment areas 

7. is responsible for supplies 

Arranges schedule or ruruRE treatments as directed by 
the therapist 

9. is reqf'onsible ror correlation of follow~up w|tm other 
workiwq shifts 

Other: > 
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OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 

TOTAL hAJfylBER OF POSITIONS 

DUT 1 ES 


PRESENT 



A 

B 

c 

D 

Occupational Therapy Aide 



1 

2 


h 


1 ^ 

7 

s 

9 










Physical Therapy Aide 












Corrective Therapy Aide 












Recreation Therapy Aide 











Inhalation Therapy ^\d€ 












ers (Please List) 
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7C ENVIROhMEMTAL HEALTH ASSISTING 


Assists in the operation of control facilities, sets up sampling equipment, 

TAKES SAMPLES, AND ASSISTS IN THE OPERATION OF THE LABORATORY. ThE ENVIRONMENTAL 
AIDE ASSISTS IN MAKING SURVEYS, INSPECTIONS, AND EVALUATIONS OF FACILITIES TO 
DETERMINE COMPLIANCE WITH SOME STANDARD AND ALSO ASSISTS THE ENVIRONMENTAL OR 
SANITARY ENGINEER* 

DUTIES: 

1« SETS..UP SAMPLING AND MEASURING EQUIPMEK!T 

2« Reads and records data from meters and gauges 

3, Takes samples for laboratory analysis 

4, Performs simple laboratory tests 

5» Makes s imple ar ithmet ic computat ions 

6, Operates equipment 

7» Maintains equipmewt 

^« Keeps simple records 

9« Makes and interprets simple diagrams, sketches, and d.awinqs 

10, Prepares solutions and reagents in the laboratory 

11 « Maintains laboratory in proper order 

12. Makes simple investigations to determine compliance 
with a standard 

13» Assists surveying teams 

Other; 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 

TOTAL mABER OF POSITIONS 

DUTIES 


PRESENT 

"1930 


A 

9 

C 

0 

Vaterworks Assistant 



1 

2 


h 



7 

3 

9 

10 

n 

12 

1;? 














ScwAGE 'VoRKs Assistant 
















^IR Pollution Control Aide 
















3oL!D V/abtes Aior 
















Laboratory Ajde 
















/'/atf!r Tester 
















3an iTAr< IAN Aide 
















^ou^;lNQ Aide 
















Rodent Control A|oc 
















Inougtrial Hygiene Aide 
















Eng I NEER ! NG I oe 
















-jYp"''s. 0Pl?:a3e List) 
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70 


CCXv^lUNITY HEALTH ASSISTING 


Provides SERvices to patients in the home» at an agency, or in the 

COMMUNITY TO BRIDGE THE OAPB BETWEEN THE CONSUMER'S NEEDS AND SERVICE 
DELIVERY PROGRAMS, WaY FUNCTION A3 A CASE MONITOR IN SOCIAL, EMOTIONAL, 
AND HEALTH R^iLATED PROBLEMS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A HEALTH PROFESSIONAL, 


DUTIES: 


1, Aids in maintaining personal histories of community 

PAT I ENTS 

2, Interprets the needs of the patient to the family 
and community orq an i z at i 0 ns 

3, EnL?6TS the cooperation of the COMMUNITY |N REHAQILATION 

4, Aids groups in recognizins health deficiencies 

5, Aids the community in combating risky practices such as 
cigarette smoking and diet fads 

6, Aids a community wide inmunization against infectious 

D) SEASES 

7» Aids in retckal to social and psychiatric institutions 

Ajos in the gathering of statistics in community health 
problems 

9. Acts as a liaison between home, hospital And community 
for the dischared patient 

10. Aids in re-employment 


Other: 


OCCUPAT i ONiAL TITLES 

TOTAL NUMBER OF POSITIONS 

DUTIES 


PRESENT 



A 

B 

C 

0 

^EALTH Guide 




1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 











Health Education Aide: 














Some Health Aide 














Others (Please List) 
O 
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MEDICAL /dental ASSISTING 


Assists the licensed physician or dentist in examination and treatment 
of the patient. is responsible for availability and preparation of 

MATtRlALS TO BE USED, MaY BE USED IN A VARIETY OF OTHER GENERAL OFFICE 
PROCC0URE8, 

DUTIES: 

1, Acts as receptionist for patient 

2, Assists with patient history 

3, Sterilizes instruments 
A, Antiseptizes equipment 

5. Assists with x-rayb 

6. Prepares materials to be used or administered by 

THE physician OR DENTIST 

7. Aids in patient treatment 
3, Records patient treatment 

9, Instructs patient in home follow-up procedures 

10. Dismisses patient 

Other: 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 

TOTAL NUVBER OF POSITIONS 

DUTIES 


PRE3EM 

19S0 


A 

-B 

C 


D 







1 

2 


h 


6 

7 


9 

10 

VIeoical Assistant 














Dental Ass i stant 














Off ice Ass \ stant 














Others (Please List) 
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IF EMERGENCY ASS I ST I 

Person staffing emergency vehicues. and emergency FAciurnES who are 

ESPECIALLY TRAINECO IN FIRST A|D AND THE HANDLING OF PATIENTS, 

DUTIES; 

1. Administers first aid procedures to injured or 
j ll pat i ent8 

2. Extricates patient from emergency bituations 

3. Conveys patient from emergency situation to emergency 
care facility 

A, Administers blood transfusions as necessary 

5. Cleans wounds 

6. Sutures wounds 

7. Splints fractured limbs 

S, MoN I tors pulse, termperature, respi rat I ON 

9. Under professional direction, administers emergency drugs 

10, A;oS IN CHILD BIRTH 

Other: '^^^^^^ 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 

TOTAL NUMBER OF POSITIONS 





DUTIES 





PRESENT 

19S0 


A 

B 

C 

D 





1 

2 




6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

Medical Emergency Tech. 

N 













Emergency Care Assibtant 














Ambulance Attendent 














Emergency Room Aide 














Intensive Care Unit Ass't. 














Others (Please List) 
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SECTION C « EDUCATIONAL PRE "•'AR AT ION 


Instructions for Cuestion g . Check whether the following general 

PREPARATORY AREAS ARE MORE IMPORTANT OR LESS IMPORTANT FOR ENTRY 
LEVEL HEALTH POSITIONS 


PREPARATORY AREA 


MORE IMPORTANT 


LESS IMPORTANT 


1, General understanding of health 

SCIENCE resources 

2, Understanding of t^am relationships 


3, Understanding of Health and Environmental- 
field ethics 

4, Understanding simple medical terminology 
(Anatomical terms) 

5« Understanding legal responsibilities within 
Health and Environmental services 

6, Understanding the principles of 
sterilization ^ 

7« Understanding the skills in maintaining 
environment conducive to patient welfare 

5, Understanding of emergency first/ aid 

PROCEDURES 
9. UnOEROTANDI NG OF ORAL AND WRIT/eN 

instructions 


[ZD 


izzi 


RDMRKS : 
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SECTION D « EMPLOYMEfvfT BARRIERS 


9. Instructions for Quetbtion 9 > For the service categories previously 
considered, please indicate your greatest difficulties |n employing 
and retalnlniq health and environmental a|de8, 


DIFFICULTIES 


HIRIfvKS 


RETENf ION 


1, Salaries 

2, Poor skills training 

3, Union qual i k i cat j ons 

A, Lack of communication skills 

5, Race Discrimination 

6, Sex Discrimination 
?• Age Discrimination 

Lack of forseeable job advancement 
9. Other 

Specify 


I—j 
iIZ3 


SECTION E - RETURN INFORMATION 


10, Please check if you wish to receive a copy of the results of this survey j I 

11. COMMENTS: 


Please return the completed questionnaire within 15 days to 
Hudson Valley Community College, Troy, New York 121S0, 
c/o Dr, John W, Ehrcke 


APPENDIX B 
E ntry Level Health Positions 
Reported by County 

\ 

t 
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APPENDIX C 

Responding Institutions by Types of Organizations 
Institutions Visited 
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Responding Institutions By Type Of Organizations N=736 
•institutions Visited N=107 


Hospitals 

A Barton Hepburn Hospital ECF 
Albany Hospital for Incurables 
^Albany Medical Center ?lospital 
Amsterdam Memorial ilospital 
Arden Hill Hospital 

Auburn Memorial Hospital Extended Care 

Aurelia Osborn Fox Hospital 

BeeRman Downtown Hospital 

Beth Abraham Hospital 
*Beth Israel Medical Center Israel Hospital 

Binghamton General Hospital 

Binghamton State Hospital 

Brooks Memorial Hospital 

Brunswick Hospital Center 

Bronx Municipal Hospital Center 

Calvary Hospital 

Carthage Area Hospital 

Catholic Medical Center Brooklyn 

Central Islip State Hospital 

Charles S. Wolson Memorial Hospital 

Chenango Memorial Hospital 
^Columbia Memorial Hospital 

Columbus Hospital 

Community Hospital Extended Care Unit 


Address 
Ogdensburg 

Albany 

Albany 

Amsterdam 

Goshen 

Auburn 

Oneonta 

New York 

Bronx 

New York 

Binghamton 

Binghamton 

Dunkirk 

Amityville 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Cartha Re 

Jamaica 

Central Islip 

Johnson City 

Norwich 

Hudson 

New York 

Stamford 
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Hospitals 

Community General Hospital 

Community Hospital Nursing Home 

Coney Island Hospital 

Corning Hospital ECF 

Cuba Memorial Hospital 
^^Daughters of Jacob Geriatric Center 

Degraff Memorial Hospital 

Delaware Valley Hospital Inc. 

Dobbs Ferry Hospital 

Doctors Hospital 

Doctors Sunnyside Hospital 

Dutchess County Infirmary 

E J. Barber Hospital 
^Edward J. Meyer Memorial Hospital 

Eimira Psychiatric Center 

Falkirk Hospital 
^Flushing Hospital 6e Medical Center 

Fordham Hospital 

Frances Scherivier Home Hospital 
Francis Delafield Hospital 
Geneva General Hospital 
'^Glens Falls Hospital 
Good Samaritan Hospital 
Goldwater Memorial Hospital 
Gowanda State Hospital 
Gras s lands Hospital 


Address 
Callicoon 

Rocoe 

Brooklyn 

Corning 

Cuba 

Bronx 

North Tonawanda 

Walton 

Dobbs Ferry 

Freeport 

Port Jervis 

Millbrook 

Lyons 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Central Valley 

Flushing 

Bronx 

Bronx 

New York 

Geneva 

Glens Falls 

Suf f ern 

New York 

Melmuth 

Valhalla 
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Hosp i. t a Is 

Addres s 

Hamilton Avenue Hospital 

Mont icello 

Harlem Valley State Hospital 

Wingdale 

Hebrew Hospital for Chronic Sick 

Bronx 

Highland Hospital 

Beacon 

Homer Folks TBC Hospital 

Oneonta 

Horton Memorial Hospital 

Middletown 

^Hospital Albert Einstein Col 

Bronx 

■''<' Hospital for Special Surgery 

New York 

House of the Good Samaritan 

Water town 

Hudson River State Hospital 

Poughkeepsie 

Italian Hospital 

New York 

Kenmore Mercy Hospital 

Kenmore 

Kings Park State Hospital 

Kings Park 

Kingsbridge House 

Bronx 

Lake Shore Hospital 

Irving 

Lawrence Hospital 

Bronxville 

Lenox Hill Hospital 

New York 

*Leroy Hospital 

New York 

Liber ty-Loomis Hospital Inc. 

Liberty 

Long Beach Memorial Hospital 

Long Beach 

Lutheran Medical Center 

Brooklyn 

Lyons Community Hospital 

Lyons 

Manhasset Medical Center Hospital 

Manhasset 

Mary Harkness Presbyterian Hospital 

Port Chester 

Margaretville Memorial Hospital 

Margaretville 

'^M^ry McClellan Hospital 

Cambridge 

Mattewan State Hospital Complex 

Beacon 
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Hospitals 

^Memorial Hospital Cancer Allied Disease 

Memorial Hospital of Greene 

Mercy General Hospital 

Mercy Hospital Watertown Madonna 

Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn 

Metropolitan Hospital Center 

Millard Fillmore Hospital 

Misericordia Hospital Medical Center 

Mohawk Valley General Hospital 

Monroe Community Hospital 
*Montefi6re Hospital & Medical Center 

Moses Ludington Hospital 

Mount View Hospital 

Mt* Eden General Hospital 

Nathan Littauer Hospital 

New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center 

New York Infirmary 

Nev York State Rehabilitation Hospital 

Newark State School 

Northern Dutchess Hospital 

Nyack Hospital 

Oneida City Hospital 

Oswego Hospital 

Our Lady of Victory Hospital 

Park Avenue Hospital Inc. 

Park East Hospital 

Parsons Hospital 
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Address 
New York 

Catskill 

Tupper Lake 

Watertown 

Brooklyn 

New York 

Buffalo 

Bronx 

Ilion 

Rochester 

Bronx 

Ticonderoga 

Lockport 

Bronx 

Gloversville 

White Plains 

New York 

West Haverstraw 

Newark 

Rhinebeck 

Nyack 

Oneida 

Oswego 

Lackawanna 

Rochester 

New York 

Flushing 


Hospitals 

Peekskill Hospital 
Peninsula Hospital Center 
Pilgrim State Hospital 
*Placid Memorial Hospital 
Prospect Hospital 
Read Memorial Hospital 
Rochester General Hospital 
Rockland Children's Psychiatric Hospital 
Rome Hospital 

Roswell Park Memorial Institute 

o3gamore Childrens Center 

Salamanca District Hospital 
^Samaritan Hospital 

Schuyler Hospital 

Sea View Hospital & Home 

Sisters of Charity Hospital 

Soldiers & Sailors Memorial Hospital 

South Hampton Hospital 

South Nassau Communities Hospital 

South Oaks Hospital 
*Sunnyview Hospital & Rehabilitation Center 

Syracuse Psychiatric Hospital 

St. Charles Hospital 
*St. Clares Hospital & Health Center 
*St. Francis Hospital 

St. Jerome Hospital 

St. James Mercy.. Hospital Extended Care 


Address 
Peekskill 

Far Rockaway 

West Brentwood 

Lake Placid 

Bronx 

Hancock 

Rochester 

Orangeburg 

Rome 

Buffalo 

Melville 

Salamanca 

Troy 

Montour Falls 

Staten Island 

Buffalo 

Penn Yan 

South Hampton 

Oceanside 

Amityville 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Port Jefferson 

New York 

Buffalo 

Batavia 

Hornell 
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Hps pita Is 

St. John's Episcopal Hospital 

St. Johns Queens HP DIV Medical Center 

St. Johns Smithtown Hospital 
*St. Josephs Hospital 

St. Josephs Hospital 
*St. Lukes Hospital Center 

St. Lukes Memorial Hospital 
*St . Mary 's Hospital 
*St. Peter's Hospital 

St. Vincents Medical Center 
estate University Upstage Medical Center Hospital 
*State University of N.Y. Downstate Medical Ctr. 

The Faxton Hospital 

The Good Samaritan Hospital 

The Jamaica Hospital 

The Mary Imogene Basset t Hospital 

The Mount Vernon Hospital 

•A 

The Parkway Hospital 

Tioga General Hospital & Nursing Home 
*Tompkins County Hospital 
Twd.n Elms Hospital 

U.S. Public Health Service Hospital 

Utica State Hospital 

Union Hospital of the Bronx 

United Hospital 

University of Rochester 


Address 
Brooklyn 

Elmhurst 

Smithtown 

Cheektowaga 

Far Rockaway 

New York 

New Hartford 

Troy 

Albany 

Staten Island 
Syracuse 
Brooklyn 
Utica 

West Islip 

Jamaica 

Cooperstown 

Mount Vernon 

Forest Hills 

Waver ly 

Ithaca 

Syracuse 

Staten Island 

Utica 

Bronx 

Port Chester 
Rochester 
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F{ospitals 
VA Hospital 

Van Duyn Home & Hospital 
•''^Vassar Brothers Hospital 

Veterans Administration Hospital 

Veterans Administration Hospital 
■^^Veterans Administration Hospital 

Veterans Hospital 

Wassaic State Hospital 

Will Rogers Hospital 

Wyoming County Community Hospital 


Address 
Northport 

Syracuse 

Poughkeepsie 

Buffalo 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Albany 

Wassaic 

Saranac Lake 

Warsaw 
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Nursing Homes 

A Holly Patterson Home Aged 
Abbey Nursing Home 
Aberdeen Nursing Home 
Alaimo Nursing Heme 
Albany Ave. Nursing Home 
Hbany Gardens Nursing Home 
Alice Hyde Nursing Home 
*Althouse Nursing Home 
*Ann Lee Home & Infirmary 
Arietta Crane Reed Home 
Auburn Nursing Home 
Augustana Lutheran Home 
Baird Nursing Home 
Baldwinsville Sanitarium 
Baptist Home for the Aged 
Baptist Home of Brooklyn 
Barbara Lucille Nursing Home 
Barnwell Nursing Home 
Bayberry Nursing Home 
Bayview Nursing Home 
Beadle Nursing Home 
Beechwood Sanitarium 
Be lair Nursing Home 
Ben Nursing Home 
Berkshire Nursing Home 
Bethel Methodist Home 


Address 
Uniondale 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Kingston 

Albany 

Malone 

Syracuse 

Albany 

Brewster 

Auburn 

Brooklyn 

Rochester 

Baldwinsville 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Mt. Vernon 

Valatie 

New Rochelle 

Island Park 

Oswego 

Rochester 

North Bellmore 

Marcy 

West Babylon 
Ossining 
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Nurs j Homes 

Bida Convalescent Home 

Birclwood Nursing Home 

Br.indy\vine Nursing Home 

Briar Cr«st Nursing Home 

Brightonian Nursing Home 

^VBroadacres-ECF 

Broad lawn Manor Nursing Home 

Brooklyn Home for Aged Men 

Brooklyn Methodist Church Home 

Brooks Nursing Home 

Brunswick Hospital Center Nursing Home 
Bullion Infirmary 
Burke Hill Manor Nursing Home 
Cambridge Nursing Home 
Canajoharie Nursing Home 
Case Nursing Home 
^^'Castle Rest Nursing Home 
Cat on Park Nursing Home 
Cayuga County Infirmary 
Cedar Hedge Nursing Home 
Cedar Lodge Inc. 
Cedar Lodge Nursing Home 
Cedar Lodge Nursing Hom6> 
Central Dutchess Nursing Home 
Centre Manor Nursing Home 
Charles T. Sitrin Home 
Chase Memorial Nursing Home • 


Address 
Oxford 

Huntington State 
Briarcliffe Manor 
Ossining 
Rochester 
Ut ica 

Amityville 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Syracuse 

Amityville 

Schuylerville 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Canajoharie 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Brooklyn 

Auburn 

Rouses Point 

Saratoga Springs 

Center Moriches 

Ossining 

Wappingers Falls 
New Roche lie 
New Hartford 
New Berling 
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Nursing Homes 

Chester Hill Nursing Home 

Chimneys 

*City of Poughkeepsie Infirmary 
Claremont Nursing Home 

*Clark Nursing Home 

*Clark Nursing Home 
Clear Nursing Home 
Clinton County Home Infirmary 
Clinton Nursing Home 
Clove Lakes Nursing Home 

^Colonial Hall Nursing Home 
Community Drive Nursing Home 
Cortlandt Nursing Home 
Cottage Nursing Home 
Country Lake Nursing Home 
Crestwood Nursing Home 
Cupola Nursing Home 
Dale Sanitarium 

* Daughters of Sarah Jewish Home 
Davis Nursing Home 
Dean Manor Nursing Home 
Dehlman Nursing Home 
Delameter Nursing Home 

^Delaware County Home Infirmary 
Delaware Nursing Home 
Deleview Nursing Home 

ERIC 


Address 
Mt. Vernon 

Rochester * 

Poughkeeps ie 

Mt , Vernon 

Oneonta 

Richfield Spring 
Rockville Centre 
Plattsburgh 
Bay Shore 
Staten Island 
Keeseville 
Great Neck 
Peekskill 

V- 

Schenectady 
Centerport 
Mt. Vernon 
Brockpor t 
Rochester 
Troy 

Mt. Vernon 

White Plains 

Johnson City 

Poughkeepsie 

Delhi 

Syracuse 

Farmingdale 
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Nursing Homes 

Address 

Dewitt Nursing Home 

New York 

Doanes Nursing Home 

Goshen 

Doctors Sanitarium 

Rochester 

Dow Nursing Home 

Schenectady 

Dowling Nursing Home 

Utica 

Dumont Nursing Home 

New Roche lie 

Dutchess County Infirmary 

Millbrook 

Earle Nursing Home 

Lynbrook 

Earle Nursing Home 

Middletown 

East Point Nursing Home 

Cold Spring 

East Rockaway Nursing Home 

Lynbrook 

Eastern Star Home Infirmary 

Or iskany 

Eastern Suffolk Nursing Home 

Greenport 

Echo Terrace Nursing Home 

New Roche lie 

Eden Park Nursing Home 

Catskill 

'Eden Park Nursing Home 

^ Troy 

■Eden Park Nursing Home 

Cobleskill 

Eden Park Nursing Home 

Hudson 

Eden Park Nursing Home 

Albany 

Edgewater Nursing Home 

New Hartford 

Elizabeth C. Shaw Nursing Home 

Mountainville 

Elizabeth Church Manor Infirmary 

Binghamton 

Elm Manor Nursing Home 

Canandaigua 

Elm Rest Nursing Home 

Oswego 

Elmcrest Sanitarium 

Churchvllle 

Elmhurst Sanitarium 

Rochester 
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Nursing Homes 
Elms Nursing Home 

Elmwood Manor Nursing Home 

Essex Home and Infirmary 

Evangelical Home for the Aged 

Evergreen Haven 

Evergreens Nursing Home 

Fairport Baptist Home 

Far Hills Nursing Home 

Farragut Nursing Home 

Fatima Villa Nursing Hcjcne 

Field Sanitarium 

Firemens Home of State of New York 

Five Towns Nursing Home 

Fleetwood Nursing Home 

Floral Park Nursing Home 

Flower City Nursing Home 

Fort Tryon Nursing Home 

Frances Schervier Home & Hospital 

Franklin County Nursing Home 

Franklin Nursing Home 

Fur man Rest Home 

G. Smith Memorial Home Infirmary 
Gables Nursing Home 
Garden House for Convalescents 
Garry Nursing Home 
*Genesee N H 


Address 
Rochester 

Nanuet 

Whallonsburg 

Brooklyn 

Warrensburgh 

Camden 

Fairport 

Greenville 

Brooklyn 

Schodack Landing 

Rochester 

Hudsoii 

Woodmere 

Yonkers 

Floral Park 

Roches ter 

New York 

Bronx 

Ma lone 

Franklin Square 

New Rochelle 

Eaton 

Palmyra 

Binghamton 

Kingston 

Utica 
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Gorman Masonic Home Corporation 
Ciovannotti Nursing Home. 

^'fClon Havon Nursing Homo 
GlencariCf Nursing Home 

•'fClondalo Home & Infirmary 
Cilonwood Nursing Homo 
Cough Nursing Home 
Graham Home for Old Ladies 
Grandviow Nursing Home 
Grandvicw Nursing Home 
Green Gables Nursing Home 
Green Woods Nursing Home 
Greene Nursing Home 
Greene Nursing Home 
Greyhouse Nursing Home 
Greystone Manor Nursing Home 
Guilder land Center Nursing Home 
Hadlers Nursing Home 

■i'^ Hallmark Nursing Center 
Hallmark Cursing Home 
Harding Nursing Home 
Haym Slomon Home for the Aged 
Hebrew Home for the Aged 
flelaire Farm Nursing Home 
Hempstead Park Nursing Home 
Henderson Nursing Convalescent 


Address 
Tappan 

Auburn 

Glens Falls 

Glen Cove 

Scotia 

Yonkers 

Rochester 

Brooklyn 

Greenfield Center 

Lowville 

Rochester 

Melrose 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Rochester 

Mar t insburg 

Guilderland 

Kings tone 

Troy 

Schenectady 
Waterville 
Brooklyn 
Bronx 

Huntington 

Hempstead 

Syracuse 
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Nursing Homes 
^Herle Nursing Home 

Hill Haven Nursing Home 

Hill Haven Nursing Home 

Hillcrest Nursing Home 

Hillcrest Nursing Home 

Hillside Nursing Home 

Holbrook Manor 

Hoden Nursing Home 

Hollis Park Gardens Nursing Home 

Holy Child Nursing Home 

Home for Aged Women 

Home Protestant Episcopal Church 

Horace NYE Home 

Horan Nursing Home 

House of St. Hiles the Cripple 

House of the Holy Comforter 

Howd Nursing Home 

Hudson View Nursing Home 

Huntington Nursing Home 

Hurlbur t Sanitarium 

Hut ton Nursing Home 

* Ideal Nursing Home 

Ideal Nursing Home 

Ideal Nursing Home 

Indian River 

Irwin Nursing Home 


Address 
Rochester 

Webster 

Syracuse 

Spring Valley 

Adams 

Auburn 

Holbrook 

Minda 

Hollis 

Catskill 

Binghamton 

Rochester 

Elizabethtwon 

Weedsport 

Garden City 

Bronx 

Moravia 

Yonkers 

Huntington 

Rochester 

Kingston 

Glens Falls 

Auburn 

Bronx 

Granville 

St. Albans 
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Nursing Homes 
^Isabella Geriatric Center 

Jackson Nursing Home 

James Square Nursing Home 

Jefferson County ECF 

Jewish Ciuild for the Blind 

Jewish Home 6e Infirmary 

Jewish Home of Central New York 

Jones 6e Martin Nursing Home 

Josephine Baird Home 

Kent Nursing Home 

Kent Nursing Home 

Kern Nursing Home 

King Street Home 

Knorr Sanitarium 

Kring Nursing Home 

Kruger Nursing Home 

Lakeshore Nursing Home 

Lakeview Nursing Home 

Lamp 

^Landers Nursing Home 
Laura Parker Nursing Home 
Lilypond Nursing Home 
Lincoln Manor Nursing Home 
Long Island Tides Nursing Home 
Long Pond Nursing Home 
Long Term Care Unit Saratoga Hospital 
Longview Nursing Home 


Address 
New York City 

Baldwin 

Syracuse 

Watertown 

Yonkers 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Middletown 

New York 

Carmel 

Holmes 

Otego 

Port Chester 

Rochester 

Hudson 

New Roc he lie 
Rochester 
Skanea teles 
Amsterdam 
Utica 

New Rochelle 
Staten Island 
Ossining 
Long Beach 
Rochester 
Saratoga Springs 
White Plains 


Nursing Homes 
Longview Nursing Home 

'^Loretto Rest Inc. 

Lovely Hill Nursing Home 

L.S. Poskanzer Convalescent Home 

Lutheran Home Central NY Inc. 

Mansell Nursing Home 

Maple Lawn Nursing Home 

Maplewood Sanitarium 

Marcys Nursing Home 

Marrs Nursing Home 
*Martin Manor Nursing Home 

Mary Manning Walsh Nursing Home 

Masonic HM & Health Facility 

Maxwell Nursing Home 

Mayfair Nursing Home 

McCarthy Nursing Home 

McClellands 

McDonough Nursing Home 
McGann Nursing Home 
McKinneys Sanitarium 
Meadow Park Nursing Home 
Melrae Nursing Home 
^Methodist Church Home for Aged 
Minoa Nursing Home 
Miramichi Nursing Home 
Miriam Osborn Memorial Home 
Montclair Nursing Home 


Address 
Ma lone 

Syracuse 

Pawling 

Albany 

Clinton 

Moreau 

Manlius 

Rochester 

East Berne 

Mohegan Lake 

Rochester 

New York 

Utica 

Moravia 

Hempstead 

Troy 

Beacon 

Worches ter 

Poughkeepsie 

Yonkers 

Flushing 

Syracuse 

Bronx 

Minoa 

White Plains 
Rye 

Glen Cove 
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NurslnK i(or>i(;'.s 
^*'Ht. Lorel'-tio Convalescent Home 

Mt, Vernon Nursing Home 

M.E. Conference Nursing Home 

N^issau Nursing Home 

Nev; Ideal Nursing Home 

Nev; Pa Itz Nu r s i ng Home 

New York Nursing Home 

New York St:ate Veterans Home 

Newark Manor Nursing Home 

Nightingci le Nursing Home 

Noah Nursing Home 

Notre Dame Home for Aged Poor 

Nunda Community Nursing Home 

Nursing Home Extended Care Facility 

Oak Hill Manor 
^'Oakwood Nursing Home 

Oceanview Nursing Home 

Oneida Nursing Home . 
•^Oneonta Nursing Home 

Orange County Welfare Home Infirmary 

Orange County Welfare Home Annex 

Orthmann Sanitarium 

Otsego County Home & Infirmary 

Our Lady Consolation Home Aged 

Palatine Nursing Home 

Park Alexander Nursing Home 


Address 
Amsterdam 

Mt. Vernon 

Hyde Park 

Oceanside 

Glens Falls 

New Paltz 

New York 

Oxford 

Newark 

Troy 

Lindenhurs t 

Bronx 

Nunda 

White Plains 

Ithaca 

Schenectady 

Far Rockaway 

Oneida 

Oneonta 

Goshen 

Newburgh 

Kingston 

Cooperstown 

Amityville 

Palatine Bridge 

Rochester 
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Nursing Homes 
Park Nursing Home 
Park View Nursing Home 
Park View Nursing Home 
Parkway Nursing Home 
Parkway Nursing Home 
Patchogue Nursing Home 
^Pavilion Nursing Home 
Peabody Home of Mornings ide 
Percy Williams Home 
Phillips Nursing Home 
Pillars Nursing Home 
Pine Haven Home 
Pinecrest Manor Nursing Home 
Pontiac Nursing Home 
Port Washington Nursing Home 
Potsdam Nursing Home 

Presbyterian Home for Central New York 

Providence Rest Home 

Queens Manor Nursing Home 

Ramapo Manor Nursing Center 

Reconstruction Home Inc. 

Regent Nursing Home 

Resort Nursing Home 

Resurrection Rest 

Riverdale Nursing Home 

Riverhead Nursing Home 


Address 
Rockaway Park 

Massapequa 

New Rochelle 

White Plains 

Brooklyn 

Patchogue 

Rochester 

Bronx 

East Islip 

Syracuse 

Rochester 

Philmont 

Corning 

Oswego 

Port Washington 

Potsdam 

New Hartford 

Bronx 

South Ozone Park 

Suffern 

Ithaca 

Richmond Hill 
Arverne 

Catleton on Hudson 

Bronx 

Riverhead 
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Nursing Homes 

Rivermede Manor Nursing Home 
Riverside Nursing Home 
Riverview Manor Nursing Home 
Riverview Nursing Home 
Rochester Friendly Home 
Rockland County Infirmary 
Rodman Nursing Home 
Rofay Nursing Home 
Rome Nursing Home 
Ross Nursing Home 
Rutw Nursing Home 
Ryan Nursing Home 
Sacred Heart Home 
Saint Albans Nursing Home 
Sands Point Nursing Home 
Sanger *s Nursing Home 
^Saratoga Co. Homestead Infirmary 
Sawmill River Nursing Home 
Sayville Nursing Home 
Silver Lake Nursing Home 
Smith Nursing Home 
Smithtown Nursing Home 
Society of St, Johnland 
Soundview Nursing Home 
South Shore Convalescent Home 
South Shore Nursing Home 


Address 
Binghamton 

Havers traw 

Owe go 

New York 

Rochester 

Pomona 

White Plains ' 

Bronx 

Rome 

Brentwood 
Hauppauge 
Watertown 
Plattsburgh 
St. Albans 
Port Washington 
New York 
Middle Grove 
i^^nkers 
Sayville 
Staten Island 
Walton 
Smithtown 
Kings Park 
Smithtown 
Patchogue 
Freeport 
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Nursing Homes 

Addres s 

Southampton Nursing Home 

Southampton 

St. Ann's Home for the Aged 

Rochester 

St. Camillus Nursing Home 

Syracuse 

St. Elizabeth Nursing Home 

Newark 

St. James Nursing Home 

St. James 

St. John's Home for the Aging 

Rochester 

St. Joseph's Home 

Ogdensburg 

St. Maf.garet's House Hospital 

Albany 

St.- Patrick's Home for the Aged 

Bronx 

St. Teresa's Guest House 

Middlet own 

Stafford Nursing Home 

Syracuse 

Steadwell Nursing Home 

Schenec tady 

Steuben County Infirmary 

Bath 

Stonehedge Nursing Home 

Rome 

Suffolk Infirmary 

Yaphank 

Sullivan County Home & Infirmary 

Liberty 

Summit Nursing Home 

Utica 

Sunnyside Nursing Home 

East Syracuse 

Sunrest Nursing Home 

Port Jefferson 

Sunrise Manor Nursing Home 

Bayshore 

Sunset Nursing Home 

Boonville 

Sunset Nursing Home 

Constableville 

Surfside Nursing Home 

Far Roc ka way 

*Sylcox Nursing Home 

Newburgh 

Tarry town Hall Nursing Home 

Tarrytown 

Tenderling Nursing Home 

Lindenhurst 
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Nursing Homes 
Terrace Sanitarit^m 

The Bethel Methodist Home 

The Jewish Guild for the Blind 

The McClelland Home 

Todd Nursing Home 

Tompkins County Hospital 

Townview Nursing Home 

Tra-Nel Nursing Home 

Trustees of Sailors Snug Harbor 

Uihlein Mercy Center 

Ulster County Infirmary 

Ulster County Infirmary 

Union Nursing Home 

United Odd Fellows Home 

United Presbyterian Home 

Ursuline Nursing Home 

Valentine Nursing Home 

Van Ostrand Nursing Home 

*Van Rensselaer Manor 

Verrazano Nursing Home 

Vestal Nursing Home 

Victoria Home 

Villa Mary Immaculate 

Wayne County Infirmary 

Wedgewood Nursing Home 

Westchester County Home 


Address 
Rochester 

Ossining 

Yonkers 

Beacon 

Southampton 

Ithaca 

New York 

Beacon 

Staten Island 

Lake Placid 

New Paltz 

Kingston 

Schenectady 

Bronx 

Woodbury 

Oakdale 

Central Islip 

Watertown 

Troy 

Staten Island 

Vestal 

Ossining 

Albany 

Lyons 

Spencerport 
Hawthorne 
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Nursinj2{ Homes 

Address 

Westhampton Nursing Home 

Westhampton Bea 

West ledge Nursing Home 

Peeks kill 

Westmere Convalescent Home 

Albany 

Westmount Infirmary 

Glens Falls 

White House Nursing Home 

Rensselaer 

White Plains ^'Jenter Nursing Care 

White Plains 

Whiteney Nursing Home 

New Roc he lie 

Wildwood Nursing Home 

Brentwood 

Wil 1 iamsbr idge Manor Nursing Home 

Bronx 

Willow Point Nursing Home 

Vestal 

Windsor Park Nursing Home 

Queens Village 

Wishing Well Nursing Home 

East Roc ka way 

Woodbury Nursing Home 

Woodbury 

Woodcrest Nursing Home 

College Point 

Woodland Nursing Home 

New Roche He 

Woodmere Nursing Home 

Wood mere 

Woods Manor Nursing Home 

Jamaica 

Workmens Circle Home 

Bronx 


Medical Clinics 

Burke Rehabilitation Center 

Eltnira Clinic 
^Martin Luther King Health Center 
^Montefiore Hospital Loeb Center 

Neustadter Foundation 
*Nev; York Cardiac Ceater 
^Ontario County Infirmary 

United Home for Aged Hebrews 


Address 
White Plains 

Elmira 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Yonkers 

Yonkers 

Canandaigua 

Nev Rochelle 
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Industrial Institutions 
*Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works 

Allen V. Smith Inc. 

Ayerst Laboratories Inc. 

Berger Industries Inc. 
*Bethlehem Steel - Lackawanna Plant 
*Birds Eye Division - General Foods Corporation 

Burrows Tissue Company 

Cayuga Rock Salt Company 
^Central Foundry Company 

Ciba Geigy Corporation 

Comstock Foods 

Crowleys Milk Company Inc. 

Duneen Soap Corporation 

F M C Corporation 
^General Electric Co. Eng. Cast Production 

Georgia Pacific Corporation 

H. Kohnstamm & Company Inc. 

Hazen and Sawyer 

Hercules Incorporated 

Ketchum Laboratories, Inc. 

Malcolm Pirnie Inc. 
*Mobile Oil Corporation 

Monroe Frozen Food Inc. 

Natcon Chemical Comp^ny 

Nepera Chemical Company 
*0'Brien & Gere Engineers Inc. 


Address 
Buffalo 

Skaneateles 

Rouses Point 

Maspeth 

Buffalo 

Avon 

Phoenix 

South Lansing 

Rochester 

Suf fern 

Newark 

La Fargeville 

Brooklyn 

Middleport 

Elmira 

Lyons Falls 

New York 

New York 

Port Ewen 

Amityville 

White Plains 

Buffalo 

Middleport 

Plainview 

Harriman 

Syracuse 
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Industrial Inst I tut ions 
0-Cel-O General Mills Inc. 

Olin Corporation 

Powers Chemco Inc. 

Rochester Gas & Electric 

Salada Food Inc. - U.S. Division 

Sealtest Foods Division Kraft Company Corp, 

Simonds Steel - Wallace-Murphy 

Singer Graflex Division 

Spaulding Fibre Company 

Special Metals Corporation 

Van Houten Associates Inc. 

Charles R. Velzy Association Inc. . 

Ambulance Service Corporation 


Address 
Tonawanda 

Niagara Falls 

Glen Cove 

Rochester 

Little Falls 

Schenectady 

Lockport 

Tonawanda 
New Hartford 
New York 
Elmsford 
Troy 
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Educational Institutions 
Adirondack Community College 

Albany - State University 

^Alfred - Agricultural and Technical College 

Broome Community College 

Buffalo - State University 

Cobleskill - Agricultural and Technical College 

Cortland - State University 
^Delhi - Agricultural and Technical College 
*Downstate Medical Center 
*Erie Community College 

Farmingdale - Agricultural & Technical College 

Fulton-Montgomery Community College 
* Hudson Valley Comminity College 

Monroe Community College 

Morrisville - Agricultural & Technical College 
^Onondaga Community College 
*Orange County Community College 

Plattsburgh - State University 

University of Rochester 
^Upstate Medical Center 

Westchester Community College 


Address 
Glens Frlls 

Albany 

Alfred 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Cobleskill 

Cortland 

Delhi 

Brooklyn 

Buff -^lo 

Farmingdale 

Johns town 

Troy 

Rochester 

Morrisville 

Syracuse 

Middle town 

Plattsburgh 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Valhalla 
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New York Stiato 
Government a 1 I ns t l tut ions 

•j'f Board of Water Supply 
^•^Brighton Sewer District #2 

Broome County Health Department 

City Kingston Board Public Works 
^^City of Albany Sewage Disposal 

City of Binghamton 

City of Fulton 

City of Glens Falls 

City of Ithaca 

City of Whii^e Plains 
^'^Clinton County Health Department 
^^Columbia County Health Department 

Cattaraugus County Health Department 

Craig State School 

Department of Public Health 

Department of Public Works 

Dutchess County Department of Health 

East Side Sewage Treatment Plant 

Elmira Water Board 
*Erie County Department of Health 

Livingston County Department of Health 
^^Lockport Wastewater Treatment 
*Monroe County Health Department 

Nassau County Department of Health 
^Niagara County Health Department 


Address 
Utica 

Rochester 

Binghamton 

Kingston 

Albany 

Binghamton 

Fulton 

Glens Falls 

Ithaca 

White Plains 

Plattsburgh 

Hudson 

Olean 

Sonyea 

New Roc he lie 

James t own 

Poughkeepsie 

Oswego 

Elmira 

Buffalo 

Geneseo 

Lockport 

Rochester 

Mineola 

Lockport 
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New York State 
Governmental Institutions 
Oneonta Water Department 

Orange County Department of Health 
*Poughkeepsie Sewage Treatment Plant 
^Rensselaer County Health Department 

Rockland County Health Department 
.*Schenec tady City Health Department 

Seneca County Department of Health 

Sewer & Water Department 

Suffolk County Department of Health 
^Syracuse Water Division 

Tompkins County Health Department 

Town of Amherst 

Town of Owe go 

Town of Rotterdam 
*Utica City Health Department 

Village of sTohnson City 

Village of Lynbrook 
*Water 6e Wastewater Tr(?atment Plant 

*Water Bureau 

ft* 

Wiliowbrook State School 
*Water Pollution Control Plant 


Address 
Oneonta 

Goshen 

Poughkeepsie 

Troy 

Pomona 

Schenectady 

Waterloo 

Poughkeepsie 

Riverhead 

Syracuse 

Ithaca 

Williamsville 
Apalachin 
Rotterdam 
Utica 

Johnson City 

Lynbrook 

Auburn 

Rochester 

Staten Island 

Newburgh 
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Home Health Services 

Association Visiting Nurse Service Inc. 

Broome Coiranunity Health Center Hospital 

Community Visiting Nurse Association 
*Hoosick Falls Health Center 
^Nursing Sister HM Visiting Service 
*NYS Department - Health Utica District Office 
^Visiting Nurse Association - Albany Inc. 
^Visiting Nurse / sc>ociation of Troy 
^Visiting Nurse Association 

Visiting Nurse Service Association - Schenectady 

Visiting Nurse Service - North Shore 

Visiting Nurse Service 

Visiting Nurse Service 
^Visiting Nurse Service of New York 

Visiting Nurse Association of Utica Inc. 

Visiting Nursing Association of Buffalo 

VNA of the Fine Towns, Inc. 


Address 
White Plains 

Chanango 

North Tarrytown 

Hoosick Falls 

Brooklyn 

Utica 

Albany 

Troy 

Syracuse 

Schenectady 

Manhasset 

Huntington 

Rochester 

New York 

Utica 

Buffalo 

Woodmere 
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SUMMARY 


A major purpose of this study was to measure and compare the efiective- 
ness of office procedures, model office, and cooperative office education 
courses in developing students' office decision-making abilities as well as 
to compare their decision-making abilities with those of office supervisors 
and office workers. A second purpose of the study was to investigate 
changes in students' perceptions of the office world of work as a result 
of their having completed a model office, cooperative office education, or 
! traditional office procedures course. A third purpose of the study was to 
measure and compare students' knowledge of business fundamentals and gen- 
eral information. 

The population of the study consisted of twelfth grade students en- 
rolled in model office, cooperative office education, and office procedures 
courses in the public secondary schools of the State of Minnesota during 
1972-73. Model office courses were limited to those using APEX model 
office materials. 

Stratified proportional random samples of fifteen schools having model 
office and fifteen schools having cooperative office education courses were 
selected. Intact classes were used; that is all students in the model office 
and the cooperative office education courses in the respective selected 
schools participated in the study. In addition, all twelfth grade students 
enrolled in office procedures but not in model office or cooperative office 
education were included. The beginning sample of 877 was reduced to 713 as 
a result of student withdrawals and incomplete data. 

Two types of data were collected. A student information sheet was 
used to collect pertinent personal data. Part of the personal data was 
used to determine socioeconomic status, one of the factors used in the 
final data analysis. The 20-word vocabulary test (Form 2) from the CAVD 
scale of Thomdike and others was administered to all students and the 
results were used as a measure of intelligence. 

To collect achievement data, three instruments were used: Business 
fundamentals and general information test , office work perceptions instru- 
ment, and office decision- making cases. Statistical procedures used in- 
cluded t;-tests and univariate and multivariate analyses of covariance. 

Major findings of the study are listed below: 

The office education course of study completed did not affect 
students' office decision-making abilities. 
Students, regardless of office education course completed, 
made office decisions similar to those made by office super- 
visors and office workers. 

Office education course of study completed affected students' per- 
ceptions of personal qualifications required of office workers. 
Office education course of study completed affected students' 
achievement on the total test score of the Business fundamentals 
and general information test as well as their achievement on the 
following subtests: plurals, general information, judgment, and 
memory. It was also found that socioeconomic status had an effect 
on achievement in general information and judgment. The analysis 
also revealed that interaction of course and socioeconomic status 
affected achievement in the areas of grammar and judgment. 


1. 

2. 

3, 
4. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter describes the purposes of the study as well as the 
specific questions to be answered through the research. Also included 
are the need for the study and a review of relevant literature com- 
pleted and in process. The chapter also reviews the limitations of the 
study and defines terms. 


Purpose of the Research 


A major purpose of this study was to measure and compare the ef- ■ 
fectiveness of office procedures, model office, and cooperative office 
education courses in developing students' office decision-making abilities 
as well as to compare their decision-making abilities with those of office 
Supervisors and office workers. A second purpose of the study was to in- 
vestigate changes in students' perceptions of the office world of work as 
a result of their having completed a model office, cooperative office educa- 
tion, or traditional office procedures course. A third purpose of the study 
was to measure and compare students' knowledge of business fundamentals 
and general information. 


Specific Questions to be Answered 

Specifically, the purposes of this study were to answer the following 
questions: 

1. Do students, after having completed a course in office procedures, 
model office, or cooperative office education, make office decisions 
different from those made prior to enrollment in the course? 

2. Are the office decision-making abilities of students affected by the 
following factors? 

a. Office education course completed 

b. Socioeconomic status of the student 

c. Interaction of office education course completed and socioeconomic 
status of the student 

3, Do students, after having completed a course in office procedures, 
model office, or cooperative office education, make office decisions 
similar to those made by office supervisors? 

4, Do students, after having completed a course in office procedures, 
model office, or cooperative office education, make office decisions 
similar to those made by office workers? 
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5. \\Is there a difference in the office decisions made by office super- 
visors and those made by office workers? 

6. Do students, after having completed a course in office procedures, 
model office, or cooperative office education, have perceptions of 
office work different from their perceptions prior to enrollment in 
the course? 

7. Are the office work perceptions of students affected by the following 
factors? 

a. Office education course completed 

b. Socioeconomic status of the student 

c. Interaction of office education course completed and socioeconomic 
status of the student 

8. Do students, after having completed a course in office procedures, 
model office, ox* cooperative office education, score higher on the 
BiAsiness fundamentals and general information test than they did prior 
to enrollment in the course? 

9. Are students' scores on the Business fundamentals and general informa- 
tion test affected by the following factors? 

a. Office education course completed 

b. Socioeconomic status of the student 

c. Interaction of office education course completed and socioeconomic 
status of the student 


Need for the Research 


Business educators over the years have recognized the need for a 
course that would bridge the gap between the school and the office; that 
is, between theory and practice. There seems to be agreement among business- 
men, office workers, and teachers that successful office workers not only 
need to be adept in the basic skills such as typewriting, shorthand, busi- 
ness mathematics, filing, etc., but they also need to have the related 
knowledges and understandings necessary for successful employment. It is 
the feeling of many people in business education that the separate skill 
subjects are providing insufficient background in knowledge^, and under- 
standings. 

This concern gave rise to the establishment of office practice/ 
procedures courses. Courses in this area might be specifically identified 
as secretarial office practice/procedures or clerical office practice/ 
procedures in some schools. Regardless of the name, the purposes of the 
courses are generally similar: 

1. The development of new skills and abilities which cannot 
easily be put inco separate courses. 
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2. The integration and reinforcement of skills and knowledges 
previously learned. 

One finds such areas of study as business ethics, office procedures 
and routines (work flow), automation in the office, records management 
and filing, and office communication systems being en^Dhasized. 

Passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 gave impetus to 
another type of office education--cooperative office education. The 
student in the cooperative education program receives instruction while 
in school that includes required general education and business courses. 
Part of thft student^s day is spent in a business on an ofnLce job. 

The Minnesota Coordinator's manual; Cooperative office pducation 
(Lennes, 1972) lists the following benefits of cooperative office ed- 
ucation for the student: 

1. Develops through direct, on-the-job training an under- 
standing of employment opportunities and responsibilities. 

2. Provides for the student a realistic learning situation 
in which he may discover his interests and abilities. 

3^ Provides basic information about business necessary for 
intelligent career choice. 

» 

4. Develops attitudes and work habits necessary for job 
competency. 

5. Develops a better understanding of human factors in busi- 
ness and industry through working with other enployees. 

6. Provides remuneration while learning employment skills. 
[Earn while you learn.) 

7. Provides dual learning environment--school life and 
employment. 

8. Provides job placement for possible permanent employment. 

9. Develops the individual socially, civically, recreationally , 
and vocationally [p. 9]. 

In Minnesota, cooperative office education programs are eligible for 
reimbursement of a portion of teachers' salaries and certain preapproved 
equipment purchases. 

A third type of office education program is the model office program. 
Model offices have been in existence in the secondary school curriculum 
in one form or another since the early 1930* s. Considerable emphasis has 
been given to this curricular approach nationally and in the State of 
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Minnesota during the past ?-4 years. Initial costs of model office pro- 
grams have been partially funded by the Division of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, Minnesota State Department of Education, Continuing 
reimbursement is made by the State Department of Education in the form 
of teacher salary, travel, and equipment. 

Many claims are made for the use of the model office in preparing 
students for careers in the office. Funk (1972) writes: 

Simulation provides a setting wherein students have the 
opp'^rtunity to work in a real office situation while under 
the close supervision of the classroom teacher. The simula- 
tion pulls together the previously acquired student skills and 
knowledge in such a way that the 'whole' employee develops 
through the integration of the various subject areas of busi- 
ness education [p. iii]. 

In the Lester Hill office simulation employer's guide (Krawitz, 
1971) the following statement is made about how students are affected by 
the simulation: 

Students who are otherwise turned off by workbook projects 
and practice sets respond quickly to the realism of the Lester 
Hill simulation. Because they can immediately grasp the rele- 
vance of what they are learning to on-the-job performance, they 
are better motivated to build ths skills they already have and 
to reach out for new skills. Because they ccn see how their 
performance contributes to the success of the entire office, 
their attitude toward accuracy improves, class attendance goes 
up, and the need for remedial skill building activities is 
more easily accepted. Once the students become involved, they 
strive for self-improvement, not to satisfy academic criteria, 
but to satisfy the demands of their peers and to make the 
office a success [p. 7], 

The authors of Tlie office: Reality training through simulation 
(Wright, Santos, and Jennings, 1972) in describing the APEX materials 
state: 

The office worker to be successful requires more than 
skills. It is vital that attitudes and knowledge combine to 
make up the complete person. This program is designed to fo- 
eus on this very need. Activities contain a dimension 
dealing with improving such attitudes as dependability, 
promptness, resourcefulness, pride and other attitudes for 
the maintenance of good human relations, and of imparting 
such knowledge as office procedures and office machines. 
This new focus is taken because of the established fact 
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that the office worker rarely fails due to lack of office 
skills. In fact the program, as it is designed takes into 
account the handicapped, minority groups, etc [p* 3]. 

t Proponents of the model office program make claims similar to those 
made by the cooperative office education proponents in regard to the 
advantages of this curricular organization over the traditional office 
procedures approach in developing students* office decision-making abilities 
and in changing students' perceptions of the office world of work. Many 
teachers, however, are skeptical about how effective these courses are in 
teaching knowledge of business fundamentals. 

When one looks at the purposes of the various office education pro- 
grams (office practice/procedures, model office, cooperative office 
education) and the claims made for these programs, one sees a great deal 
of similarity. In spite of the emphasis on the cooperative office educa- 
tion program and the more recent emphasis on the model office program, 
there is little empirical evidence available which supports the claims 
being made for using one curricular approach rather than another. Numerous, 
articles have been published in which teachers claim an intuitive finding 
of superiority for model office programs or cooperative office education 
programs, yet these judgments remain largely intuitive rather than empir- 
ical. In d^^termining the need for this study, research completed and in 
process was considered* 

^ Research Conpleted 

Fortman (1970) studied entry- level job requirements and employment 
possibilities in El Segundo (California). He reported that businessmen 
felt new office employees' strengths were in attitude, attendance, punc- 
tuality, and appearance. Major weaknesses reported were in general 
business knowledge, proofreading, and basic mathematical skill. 

Jones (1972) as a result of his study on the effects of full-time 
clerical employment on the business skills and environmental perception 
of beginning office workers, recommended that more emphasis be given in 
high school clerical programs to such areas as spelling, arithmetic, 
basic English, expression, office procedures, and human relations* 

WeJber (1969) studied curriculum priorities in secretarial education 
using a Q-Sort consisting of 60 statements structured into six categories 
covering skills, knowledge, and personal traits involved in secretarial 
work. The Q-Sort was completed by secretaries, business executives, and 
secretarial teachers. Weber reported that all three groups agreed that 
personal qualities were more important for secretarial success than 
either fundamental or specialized skills and knowledges. He found that 
among the 60 items considered most important by all three groups were 
dependability, accuracy, initiative, and cooperation. He also reported 
that among the 60 items considered least important by all three groups 
were data processing, operating duplicating or photocopying machines, an 
understanding of the services that banks render, and operating adding and 
calculating machines. 
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One of the purposes of a study conducted by Kingston (1971) was to 
evaluate the effectiveness of cooperative office education in the prepara- 
tion of students for office work. Job information was collected regarding 
two groups of beginning workers: cooperative office education graduates 
and noncooperative office education graduates. Kingston concluded: 


1. Cooperative office education did not appear to have an 
effect on beginning wages, job stability, or reasons for 
changing jobs. 

2. No significant difference existed in job satisfactions. 
Job supervisors indicated that both groups of beginning 
workers had a good attitude toward work, but both needed 
to show more initiative on the job. 

3. Although higher ratings were given to the cooperative 
education graduate in every area of job performance 
measured, cooperative office education did not appear 
to have a significant effect on quantity or quality of 
work performed. 


Clemons (1972) assessed the cooperative education programs in the 
secondary schools of Kentucky in order to disclose their strengths and 
weaknesses. Opinions of three groups involved with the programs were 
sought: students who were enrolled in the cooperative office education 
programs, teacher-coordinators, and businessmen who employed the students 
enrolled in the programs. A summaiy of Clemons findings follows: 

1. Students are well prepared in the basic skills of type- 
writing and machine operation, but poorly prepared in 
shorthand skills. 

2. The trait receiving the highest rating from all groups 
was that of appearance. 


3. The three groups agreed that students enrolled in the 
program display strong character traits, but are poor 
in the ability to organize their work. 

4. Career preparation was viewed as the greatest strength. 

5. Students and employers viewed students' decision-making 
ability as poor. 

6. All groups discerned as weak the students' interest, 
knowledge, and understanding of the business world. 

7. Businessmen said that the major weakness of the program 
was that the students were not adequately prepared in 
the communication skills. 
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Delorey (1972) compared the job satisfaction and job satisfactoriness 
of business graduates of the Minneapolis Area Vocational High School and 
Technical Institute, and three inner-city and three outer- city comprehen- 
sive secondary schools. Findings reported by Delorey relevant to this 
study include: 

1, There was no significant difference in the job satisfac- 
tion of the graduates who had and had not received 
cooperative training, 

2, There was no significant difference between inner-city 
school graduates who had and had not received cooper- 
ative training, with the exception of the performance 
scale which was higher for the inner-city school grad- 
uate who had received cooperative training, 

3, There was no significant difference between the outer- 
city school graduates who had and had not received 
cooperative training with the exception of the depend- 
ability scale, which was higher for. the outer-city 
graduate who had not received cooperative training, 

McFarland (1972) measured the changes m straight-copy typewriting 
skill, production typewriting skill, transcription of mailable copy 
skill, and knowledge of business fundamentals of students enrolled in 
ten federally reimbursed vocational secretarial classes in Missouri. 
He also compared the mean increases in the skills and knowledges of 
those participating in cooperative vocational secretarial training with 
the mean increases of those participating in noncooperative vocational 
secretarial training. Following is a summary of McFarland's conclusions: 

1, Any difference in the mean increase in the knowledge 
of business fundamentals and in the straight-copy 
typewriting skill, production typewriting skill, 

and transcription of mailable copy skill between 
cooperative students and noncooperative students 
can be attributed to chance, 

2, Cooperative training did not have any significant 
effect upon the development of skills and knowledges, 

3, Student knowledge of business fundamentals does not 
change significantly in a vocational secretarial 
class , 

4, All students who have been enrolled in a vocational 
class for one year do not possess the minimum 
skills and knowledge necessary for successful per- 
formance in a secretarial position, since post-test 
results reveal that not all students can transcribe 
mailable copy. 
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Nelson (1972) compared the simulation method of teaching office 
practice using the mobile office education (MOE) simulation materials 
with the traditional method of teaching office practice at the high school 
level. Nelson reported that students taught office and clerical skills by 
the use of simulation methods with the MOE simulation materials achieved 
at a significantly higher level in the skill areas of filing and checking 
and in the personality areas of motivation to succeed, cooperativeness , make 
friends easily, self-centeredness , and ability to think logically than did 
students taught by traditional methods and materials. Students taught of- 
fice and clerical skills by the use of traditional methods and materials 
achieved at a significantly higher level in the skill areas of straight- 
copy typewriting and rough draft manuscript typewriting than did simulation 
students . 


Research In Process 


Synnes (PhD, University of Minnesota; In Process) is undertaking a 
study to: 

. . .compare typewriting achievement among the fol- 
lowing groups of high school students: those completing 
a second-year typewriting course; those completing a model 
office course in addition to a second-year typewriting 
course; and those completing a model office course but not 
a second-year typewriting course. A secondary purpose of 
the study is to compare the general business and office 
knowledge of these same groups. 

Halvas (PhD, University of Minnesota; In Process) is studying the 
relationship between sociometric status (peer group acceptance) of the 
office education student and his achievement, socio-economic status, 
attendance, and length of exposure to peers in traditional and simulated 
office laboratory environments. The purpose of Halvas' study is to de- 
termine : 

. . .whether there are different relationships be- 
tween the sociometric status (peer group acceptance) and 
achievement, socio-economic status, and attendance of stu- 
dents enrolled in three types of office education courses-- 
(1) traditional office education courses using no simula- 
tion; (2) office education courses using a 90-hour 
simulation (Lester Hill Corporation); and (7) office ed- 
ucation courses using a 200-hour simulation (APEX). 

Halvas is seeking answers to the following specific questions: 

1. In the three types of office education courses, are 
students who perform well and students who perform 
poorly equally as acceptable to their classmates? 
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2. In the three types of office education courses, are 
students who attend class regularly and students 
whose attendance is highly irregular equally as 
acceptable to their classmates? 

3. In the three types of office education courses, 
are students from all socio-economic levels of 
society equally as acceptable^ to their classmates? 

4. Does the length of time students are exposed to 
interaction situations (no simulation, 90-hour 
simulation, 200-hour simulation) have any bearing 
upon the degree to which the achievement, attend- 
ance, and socio-economic status affect their pe^.r 
group acceptance? 

Halvas concludes the needs section of his proposal with the following 
statement : 

If there are significant differences in the degree 
of acceptance of office education students by their peers, 
based on the criteria of achievement, attendance, and 
socio-economic status, and if the length of exposure in 
simulated office environments significantly affects the 
sociometric status of certain types of office education 
students, there may be sufficient reason to v/arrant more 
selective utilization of simulated office laboratories 
within office education programs. 

In addition to the aforementioned studies, several Delta Pi Epsilon 
chapters around the United States are undertaking studies to determine 
the relative effectiveness of skills development among the various of- 
fice education capstone experiences--office procedures, model office, 
and cooperative office education (Delta Pi Epsilon, 1972). Most chapters 
have selected one small area in which to do their studies, such as pro- 
duction typewriting skills, various business machine skills, knowledge 
of records management, etc. 

While some research has been completed in office procedures and 
cooperative office education courses, little research has been completed 
in model office courses. No completed research was found comparing the 
effectiveness of all types of office education curricular. 

By reviewing and synthesizing the studies completed and underway, 
it should be possible to make some judgments in regard to the relative 
effectiveness of the various office education programs in developing the 
various office skills. This study, by emphasizing office work percep- 
tions, office decision-making abilities, and business fundamentals, will 
add another dimension when determing total effectiveness of the various 
• office education programs. 
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Limitations 


This study was conducted with the following limitations: 

1. Although there arc a variety of commercially prepared 
model office curriculum materials available, the APEX 
materials are the most commonly used in Minnesota. 
Also, there is a great deal of variation among the 
various teacher-prepared materials. For these reasons 
the study was limited to those schools using APEX 
model office materials. 

2. The study was limited to the extent that the students 
participating in the study were able to communicate 
their perceptions of the office world of work. 

3. The results of the study will be limited in generaliz- 
ability since neither the office supervisors nor the 
office workers used in the decision-making section of 
the study were randomly selected. 

4. A fourth limitation was that the office procedures 
courses used in the study were not randomly selected. 
Intact classes of model office and cooperative office 
education students were randomly selected on a stra- 
tified basis. The office procedures participants were 
limited to those who were enrolled in such a course at 
the schools selected for model office or cooperative 
office education participation. Such a procedure may 
limit the generalizability of the results since the 
question arises as to whether there is comparability 
among the twelfth grade students who enroll in office 
procedures in a school which has- a model office and/or 
cooperative office education program and those who 
enroll in such a course at schools which do not offer 
these courses. y 

5. There were no reliability or validity data available 

on the Business fundamentals and general information test. 


Definition of Terms 


Cooperative Office Education - A full-year course for twelfth grade 
students who attend school part of the school day and are employed in an 
office capacity part of the day. The classroom segment includes improve- 
ment of skills such as typewriting, filing, recordkeeping, and office 
machines, plus study of such topics as office etiquette, interpersonal 
relations, personal grooming, and money management. The work experience 
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segment is under the supervision of the teacher- coordinator and the em- 
ployer, thereby giving the student actual work experience both in a 
learning situation and a wage-earning situation. 

Interpersonal Relations - The interaction of office workers, both on 
and off the job, with their co-workers and supervisors. 

Job Knowledge - Awareness of what work in an office involyes, of 
possibilities for advancement, and of opportunities that are available. 

Job Qualifications - The requirements of job entry and job advance- 
ment pertaining primarily to skills for office workers. 

Model Office - A two-hour per day, full-year course which replicates 
the organization, tasks, work qualifications, conditions, and standards, 
as found in a general office setting. 

Office Decision-making Ability - When given a situation or case 
typical of a situation which might occur in an office, the ability to 
select from several alternatives the best course of action to be taken. 

O ffice Procedures - A one-hour per day, full-year course offered to 
eleventh and twelfth grade students to prepare their, for office work 
through development and improvement of such skills as filing, typewriting, 
use of office machines, and recordkeeping, as well as the study of business 
forms, work flow, office etiquette, personal grooming, and interpersonal 
relationships. This course may also consist of two one-semester courses: 
office machines and office procedures. 

Office Work Perception - The awareness of objects and events in office 
work which comes about through the senses and leads to a mental image that 
combines with previous experiences to form a concept of office work and 
the role a person might play in the office. 

Personal Qualifications - Those requirements of an office worker in 
regard to dress, grooming, etiquette, and personal habits. 


/ 


Chapter 2 


PROCEDURES 


This chapter describes the design and procedures of the study, and 
is organized as follows: (1) instruments, (2) student data collection 
procedures, ^1 (3) population and sample, and (4) pretest data comparisons. 


To collect data, several instruments were used. These instruments 
are described below 


Student Information Sheet 

A student information sheet (See Appendix A, pp. 47-48)^ was developed 
to collect pertinent personal data. In addition to the student^s name, 
course, grade, age, sex, teacher's name, and school, the student was 
asked if he had worked for pay and, if so, for how many hours. The stu- 
dent also provided information in regard to the total number of quarters 
of the various business classes he would expect to have completed by the 
end of the year in which the study was conducted. 


Index of Socioeconomic Status 

Part of the data provided by the student on the student information 
sheet was to be used to determine socioeconomic status, one of the factors 
to be used in the data analyses. In order to use the Index of socio- 
economic status (Institute for Developmental Studies, 1965), two items 
of information were required--the education and occupation of the main 
support of the family. Each of these factors is assigned a prestige value 
according to a predetermined scale. The values are then combined to pro- 
vide a score which indicates low, middle, or upper socioeconomic status. 
Information was obtained for both parents, and the highest value was used. 

Vocabulary Test 

A measure was needed to determine whether ability differences, such as 
determined by intelligence tests, existed among the students enrolled in 
the various courses. Because of the difficulty in obtaining intelligence 
test scores from students' records and because of the number of different 
tests used in the schools which do not generate directly comparable scores, 
the 20-word vocabulary test (Form 2)1 from the CAVD scale of Thomdike and 
others (Euros, 1965) was administered to all students. For two of the 
five forms, Miner (1961) obtained correlations of .47 and .54 with the 


1 Since this test is copyrighted by its publisher, it has not been 
reproduced in this study. 


Instruments 
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WAIS (Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale) which, when corrected for 
attenuation, were inflated to .84 and .86. Taking into account the 
effects of the adjustment, Miner concluded that the correlation was at 
least .75. Thomdike (1942) reported a reliability coefficient of .83 
between two of the five forms of the test . 


Business Fundamentals and General Information Test 

The Business fundamentals and general information test^ is one 
of six tests in the National business entrance test general testing 
series (National Business Education Association, 1972). The test was 
originally prepared under the direction of the Joint Committee on Tests 
of the United Business Education Association and the National Business 
Education Association. It was copyrighted in 1955, and revised in 
1964 and 1972. There are no available national norms, or reliability 
and validity coefficients. The test has, however, been used by office 
procedures teachers over the years as a measure of achievement. 


Office Work Perceptions 

The office work perceptions instrument (See Appendix B, pp. 49-52) 
was developed by Rubald (1973) using four categories: job knowledge, 
personal qualifications, interpersonal relations, and job qualifications. 
These categories are defined in the Definition of Terms section of Chap- 
ter 1. Reliability of Rubald' s instrument was determined through a 
test-retest procedure using office* procedures and cooperative office 
education students. Correlating student scores on the original test 
with their retest scores produced a reliability of .88. Content validity 
was determined by Rubald through a series of test administrations to 
office management personnel until there was complete agreement on all 
statements. 


Office Decision-Making Cases 

To determine office decision-making ability, ten decision-making 
cases were developed by the investigators. Students were given ten 
situations or cases (See Appendix C, pp. 53-58) in which a problem existed. 
They were then asked to rank four possible courses of action for each 
case as to their perceived appropriateness. Since the cases were de- 
veloped from critical incidents as reported by people who had been working 
in offices, it was assumed they had content validity. Reliability was 
determined through a one-week test-retest procedure using business 
education students in schools not participating in the study. Rank 
order correlation coefficients were derived for each student for each 
case. Using £ transformation, the rank order correlations were averaged. 


2 Since this test is copyrighted by its publisher, it has not been 
reproduced in this study. 
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providing a rank order correlation for each case. Rank order reliability 
for the total test instrument was determined using £ transformation to 
average the coefficients for the ten cases. The correlation coefficient 
derived through this procedure was .98. 

The above procedure did not take into consideration ''best*^ solutions 
on the decision- making cases, only rank-ordered solutions. In order to 
determine what might be considered "best'' solutions, the office decision- 
making cases were administered to 38 office supervisors and 38 office 
workers (distributed to 50 of each) in April, 1973. These personnel were 
selected based on size of company and type of office position so that 
there was proportional representation based on national data. (For a 
full description of this process, the reader is referred to the NO BELS 
Final Report (Lanham, 1972).) A "best" solution was computed for both 
office supervisors and office workers by selecting the solution chosen 
as number one choice most often by each group for the problem presented 
in each case. 

In addition, a "weighted" solution was determined for each case for 
both office supervisors and office workers. This was done using a fre- 
quency count of the number of times each of the four options per case 
ranked first, second, third, or fourth. The score for each option was 
determined by multiplying by a value of "3" the number of times rank one 
was chosen for that option, by "2" for rank two, by "1" for rank three, 
and by "0" for rank four. The resulting products were summed to provide 
a weighted score for each option. These weighted scores were then ranked 
for each case. 

The procedure for scoring student tests, using weighted solutions, 
is described below. If the student's first choice was the same as the 
office worker (office supervisor) solution with the highest ranking, he 
received 3 points; if his first choice was the solution which had the 
second highest ranking, he received 2 points; etc. These points were 
then summed to get a total weighted score for each student. Students' 
total weighted scores were averaged to get the weighted mean scores for 
each group of students. 

The "best'' solution and the top ranked "weighted" solution for each 
case were the same for the office supervisors as well as for the office 
workers. There was, however, a difference between office supervisors 
and office workers using both "best" solution and top ranked "weighted" 
solution on two of the ten cases. 

The data gathered through the test-retest procedure of business 
education students described above was scored using the "best" solutions 
and "weighted" solutions provided by office supervisors and office 
workers. Four additional reliability coefficients were then computed 
for the office decision- making cases. The results of these computations 
are summarized in Table 1, p. 15. 
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Table 1 


Office Decision-making Cases Reliability Coefficients 
Computed Using Office Supervisor and Office 
Worker "Best" and "Weighted" Solutions 



Solution 

Reliability Coefficient 

Office 

Supervisor (Best) 

.44*** 

Office 

Supervisor (Weighted) 

.40*** 

Office 

Worker (Best) 

.45*** 

Office 

Worker (Weighted) 

.43*** 


***p € .001. 


The results show that although these reliability coefficients are not 
as high as the rank order reliability coefficient, a relationship that is 
not due to chance exists between reliability sample test-retest scores 
using "best" and "weighted" scores. 


Student Data Collection Procedures 


After the schools were identified through a stratified proportional 
random procedure (described in the following section), letters were sent 
to principals, business department chairmen, office education coordinators, 
model office teacher-managers, and office procedures teachers by the 
state supervisor for secondary business and office education and the 
project directors outlining the purpose of the study and requesting their 
participation in the study. All contacted agreed to participate in the 
study. 

Following the identification of the sample, the packet of data 
collection instruments, along with directions, was sent to each par- 
ticipating teacher. The packet included: 

1. Directions for collecting data 

2. Student information sheet 

3. Thomdike vocabulary test 

4. Office work perceptions instrument 
$• Office decision-making cases 

6. Business fundamentals and general information test 
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Teachers were asked to have students complete: the various instruments no 
later than September 30, 1972, Provision was made for teachers to return 
all materials to the project directors not later than October IS, 1972. 

On May 1, 1973, teachers were sent the following materials to be 
administered before May 21, 1973: 

1. Directions for administering instruments 

2. Office work perceptions instrument 

3. Office decision-making cases 

4. Business fundamentals and general information test 

Provision was made for teachers to return all materials to the project 
directors not later than June 1, 1973. 


Population and Sample 

The sampling procedure and loss of sainple are described in the 
following paragraphs. 


Sampling Procedure 

The population consisted of twelfth grade students enrolled in model 
office (MO), cooperative office education (COE) , and office procedures (OP) 
courses in the public secondary schools of the State of Minnesota during 
1972-73. A list of schools offering approved cooperative office education 
and model office (APEX) courses was obtained from the Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education, State Department of Education. 

Because of the difficulty of selecting students randomly, stratified 
proportional random samples of fifteen schools having model office and 
fifteen schools having cooperative office education were selected. Intact 
classes were used; that is, all students in the model office and the co- 
operative office education courses in the respective selected schools 
participated in the study. In addition, all twelfth grade students enrolled 
in office procedures but not in model office or cooperative office education 
were included. 

Since a large number of secondary vocational centers offer model 
office courses, they were included in the stratified proportional random 
sample. Because the vocational centers do not offer office procedures, 
twelfth grade students from the center's participating schools who were 
enrolled in office procedures at the home schools were included in the 
study. Table 2, p. 17, shows, by school size, the number of schools 
selected. 
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Table 2 


Number of Schools 
Sample by Size 

Included in the 
and Course* 


School oize 



1,00C and over 

12 

6 

Under 1,000 

3 

2 

Vocational Centers 


7 

Total 

IS 

15 


*Office procedures courses were not 
selected randomly; all students enrolled 
in office procedures courses in the COE and 
MO selected schools participated in the 
study; for the vocational centers, office 
procedures courses in the home schools were 
used. 


Loss of Sample 

One of the problems in research is the potential for incomplete 
data. Table Z, p, 18, shows the number of subjects who con^Jleted 
the pretest data, the number of subjects who were not included in 
the final data analysis, and the nuniber of subjects included in the 
final data analysis. Subjects were not included in the final data 
analysis for one of two reasons: some students withdrew from the 
various participating classes, and some students had incomplete test 
data because of absences on test days or failure to complete a test 
instrument. 

In order to determine whether the sample had been biased as a result 
of student drops, t_-tests were used to determine whether there were 
significant differences in personal characteristics and pretest scores 
(office work perceptions, office decision-making cases. Business funda- 
mentals and general information test) between students who were dropped 
and students who had complete data. Summary tables of the t-test results 
for each course can be found in Tables 20-22 (Appendix D, pp, 60-68), 
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Table 3 


Number of Student Participants by Course 


otuaenc Liassi rication 



Course 


COE 

MO 

OP 

Total 

Stays 
Drops 

241 
42 

236 
47 

236 
75 

713 
164 

Total with Pretest Data 

283 

283 

311 

877 


No significant differences were found when comparing office work 
perceptions and Business fundamentals and general information test pretest 
scores of the Stays and Drops for any of the courses. There were no 
significant differences in the vocabulary (intelligence) scores of Stays 
and Drops for any of the courses. The t^- tests revealed that a significantly 
higher number of cooperative office education Drops (X = 86%) had worked 
for pay (in a job other than a cooperative office education position) 
than had cooperative office education Stays (X = 68%). Also, cooperative 
office education Stays had antic^ipated completing significantly more 
quarters of business subjects (X = 20.75) than did cooperative office 
education Drops (X = 18.42). Office procedures Stays were significantly 
older (X = 17,06) than office procedures Drops (X = 16.94). There were 
no significant differences between model office Stays and Drops on any 
of the personal characteristics. 

The t^test procedure revealed significant differen£es on the office 
decision-making cases between office procedures Stays (X = 4.60) and Drops 
(X = 4,00) when using the office supervisor "best" solutions in scoring. 
A_significant difference was also found between office procedures Stays 
(X = 4.05) and Drops (X = 3.44) when using the office worker 'T)est" 
solutions in scoring. No significant differences were found using "weighted" 
solutions . 

A significant^ difference was found between the cooperative office 
education Stays (X = 4.18) and Drops (X = 3.63) when using the office 
worker "best" solutions in scoring. No significant differences were 
found using the office supervisor "best" solutions or "weighted" solutions. 

No significant differences were found when comparing office 
decision- making cases pretest scores of the model office Stays and 
Drops using any of the scoring procedures. 
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Out of 78 t-tests, only t significant. It would be expected 

that at the .05 level four of tt cests would be significant by chance. 
Even though the differences found were statistically significant, they 
were minor in terms of practical significance. Thus it was concluded 
that students not included in the final data analysis had essentially 
the same beginning characteristics as students who were included in the 
study. 


Pretest Data Comparisons 


Analysis of variance statistical procedures were performed on 
selected student characteristics, office work perceptions pretest 
scores. Business fundamentals and general information test pretest 
scores, and office decision-making cases pretest scores. This was 
done to determine if there were significant differences among the 
students enrolled in the three types of office education courses prior 
to the start of the study. If significant differences were found, 
Tukey t^-tests were run to determine which group(s) were different 
from the cther(s). The results of these procedures are reported in 
the following paragraphs. Tables 20-22 (Appendix D, pp. 60-62) contain 
mean scores and standard deviations for the various pretest instru- 
ments and personal characteristics, by course. 


Selected Student Characteristics 

The student characteristics compared in the three courses included: 
sex, age, socioeconomic status, vocabulary (intelligence), business 
courses, and work for pay. 

Sex. There were no significant differences in sex. A. very higji 
percentage of the students in all courses were female. For this reason 
students were not grouped by sex in later analysis. 

Age. Analysis of variance on age revealed that there was no 
significant difference in ages of the subjects in the three groups. 
The average age of students in all groups approximated 17 years. 

Socioeconomic Status . Students were classified in one of three 
socioeconomic levels: lower, middle, or upper. Analysis of variance 
on socioeconomic status (Table 4, p. 20) showed that there was a 
significant difference among courses. The Tukey t^-test procedure showed 
that students in model office (X = 2.14) and cooperative office educa- 
tion (X = 2.18) had approximately the same socioeconomic status. Office 
procedures (X = 2.39) students, on the other hand, had a significantly 
higher av3rage socioeconomic status than did students in the other two 
groups . 
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Table 4 


Analysis of Variance and Tukey t^-test on Socioeconomic 
Status for Office Procedures, Model Office, 
and Cooperative Office Education Students 


Source 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


Course 


2 


8,76 


4.38 


8,05** 


(OP, MO, COE) 


Error 


708 


385.02 


.54 


Tukey t-test (p < .05 used to determine differences) 
Same: MO (X = 2^4) and COE (X = 2.18) 
Different: OP (X = 2.39) 


*p< .05. 
**p<.01. 

Vocabulary , As indicated previously, the Thomdike vocabulary test 
(Form 2) was used as an indicator of intelligence. Analysis of variance 
showed no significant differences among students in the various courses. 

Worked for Pay , Students were asked if they had worked for pay in any 
job other than in a cooperative education position. Analysis of variance 
on the responses to this question revealed no significant differences. 

If students indicated they had worked for pay, they were asked to 
provide additional data about their jobs including company name, job title, 
average hours worked per week, and dates of employment. This work was 
separated into related (office) work experience and unrelated work experience. 
Analysis of variance was run on each of the two types of work experience to 
determine if there were significant differences in the groups. There were 
no significant differences in the average amount of related work experience 
among the three groups. There was a significant difference, however, in the 
number of hours of unrelated work experience (Table 5, p. 21)_^ While there 
was no significant difference betwe^en the office procedures (X = 495.41) 
and cooperative office education (X = 697.52) students, and between the 
cooperative office education (X = 697.52) and model office (X = 724.68) 
students, there was a significant di^fference between the office procedures 
(X = 495.41) and the model office (X = 724.68) students in the amount of 
unrelated work experience. 
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Table 5 


Analysis of Variance and Tukey t;-test on Unrelated Work 
Experience for Office Procedures, Model Office, 
and Cooperative Office Education Students 


Source 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


Course 


2 


7333560.00 


3666780.00 


3.98* 


(OP, MO, COE) 


Error 


704 


648234347.06 


920787.42 


Tukey t-test (p<.05 used to determine differences^ 
Same: 0£ (X = 495.41) and COE (X = 697.52); COE (X = 697.52) and MO 
(X = 724.68) 

Different: OP (X = 495.41) and MO (X = 724.68) 


*p < .05. 
**p <.01. 


Courses . Students recorded the number of quarters of all business 
courses they anticipated completing by the end of the year in which the 
study was undertaken. For analysis of variance purposes the number of 
quarters were totaled for each student. The analysis of variance re- 
ported in Table 6. p. 22, shows that there was a significant difference in 
the average numbf of quarters of business subjects completed by the stu- 
dents in the various courses. The t^-test procedure revealed that there 
was no difference between cooperative office education (X = 20.75) and 
model office (X = 21.34) students. There was a significant difference 
between these two groups and the third groijp, office procedures (X = 15.13). 
This difference might be explained by the fact that students usually get 
two credits for model office and cooperative office education. Thus it 
would be expected that they would average at least four more quarters of 
business education. 


Office Work Perceptions 

The four subtest scores and the total score on the office work 
perceptions test instrument were compared among the three office ed- 
ucation courses. 

Job Knowledge . The results of analysis of variance on job knowledge 
pretest scores revealed no significant differences among the r.hree office 
education groups. 
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Table 6 

Analysis of Variance and Tukey t-test on Quarters of Business 
Subjects Completed for Office Procedures, Model Office, 
and Cooperative Office Education Students 


Source DF SS MS F 


Course 2 5459.24 2729.62 81.01** 

(OP, MO, COE) 

Error 702 23655.02 33.70 


Tukey t-test (p< .05 used to determine differences) 
Same: COE (X = 20.75 and MO (X = 21.34) 
Different: OP (X = 15. 13) 


*p < .05. 
**p < .01. 


Personal Qualifications . There were no significant differences on 
pretest personal qualifications mean scores among the three groups. 

Interpersonal Relations . The results of the analysis of variance on 
the pretest interpersonal relations scores are reported in Table 7, p. 23. 
A significant difference was found. Further analysis (Tukey t^-test) showed 
that while there was^ no significant difference between mean scores for 
office procedures (X = 11.70) and model office (X = 11,85), the mean score 
for cooperative office education (X = 11.41) was significantly lower than 
those of the other two. 

Job Qualifications . No significant differences were found on the 
analysis of variance on the job qualifications pretest scores among the 
three groups. 

Total Score . Analysis of variance revealed no significant differences 
among the mean scores of the three office education groups on the total 
office work perceptions score. 

Business Fundamentals and General. Information Test 

The eight subtest scores and the total score on the Business 
fundamentals and general information test were compared among the three 
office education courses. 
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Table 7 


Analysis of Variance and Tukey t;-test on Interpersonal Relations 
Pretest for Office Procedures, Model Office, and 
Cooperative Office Education Students 


Source 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


Course 


2 


24.15 


12.07 


8.12** 


(OP, MO, COE) 


Error 


710 


1055.90 


1.49 


Tukey t-test (p<.05 used to determine differences) 
Same: OP (X = 11_^70) and MO (X = 11.85) 
Different: COE (X = 11.41) 


*p < .05. 
**p <.01. 


Spelling . No significant differences were found among the three 
groups of office education students. 

Plurals . The results of the analysis of variance on plurals re- 
vealed no significant differences. 

Grammar . No significant differences were found among the mean 
scores of the office procedures, model office, and cooperative office 
education students on the grammar pretest. 

Expression . Analysis of variance revealed no significant differences 
among the three groups on the expression pretest scores. 

General Information. The results of the analysis of variance on the 
general information pretest scores revealed no significant differences. 

Judgment . Analysis of variance revealed no significant differences 
among the three groups on the judgment pretest scores. 

Arithmetic . The results of the analysis of variance on the pretest 
arithmetic scores are reported in Table 8,_j). 24. There was no significant 
difference between_the office procedures (X = 5.82) and the cooperative 
office education (X = 5.84) pretest arithmetic scores. The pretest 
arithmetic mean score of the model office (X = 7.18) students was, howevex^ 
significantly higher than the mean scores of either of the other two groups 
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Table 8 

Analysis of Variance and Tukey t^-test on Arithmetic Pretest 
for Office Procedures, Model Office, and 
Cooperative Office Education Students 


Source DF SS MS F 


Course 2 286.83 143.41 18.82** 

(OP, MO, COE) 

Error 710 5411.74 7.62 


Tukey t-test (p<.05 used to determine differences) 
Same: OP (X = 5^82) and COE (X = 5.84) 
Different: MO CX = 7. IS) 


*p < . 05 . 
**p C .01. 


Memory . Analysis of variance (Table 9, p. 25) on the pretest memory 
scores revealed a significant difference. The model office students 
(X = 7.56) scored significantly higher than did the office procedures 
(X = 6.73) and the cooperative office education (X = 6.84) students. 

Total Score . Analysis of variance revealed no significant differences 
in the mean pretest Business fundamentals and general information test 
total scores among the three groups of students participating in the study. 


Office Decision-making Cases 

The students' office decision-making cases were scored in four ways: 
(1) using office supervisor *'best" solutions; (2) using office supervisor 
'^weighted" solutions; (3) using office worker "best" solutions; and (4) 
using office worker "weighted" solutions. Analysis of variance was run 
on each of these sets of scores. 

The only significant difference found among the groups was when the 
pretests were run using the office worker "weighted" solutions (Table 10, 
p. 25). Even though the analysis of variance showed a significant difference 
among the groups, the Tukey t^-test revealed no difference between any two 
of the groups when compared separately. 
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Table 9 


Analysis of Variance and Tukey t-test on Memory Pretest 
for Office Procedures, Model Office, and 
Cooperative Office Education Students 


Source 

DF 

SS 

MS 

F 

Course 

(OP, MO, COE) 

2 

95.28 

47.64 

6.51** 

Error 

710 

5195.62 

7.32 



Tukey t-test (p < .05 used to determine differences) 
Same: OP (X = 6_^73) and COE (X = 6.84) 
Different: MO (X = 7.56) 


*p < . 05 . 
**p <.0l. 


Table 10 

Analysis of Variance and Tukey _t-test on Office Decision-making 
Cases Pretest (Using Office Worker "Weighted" Solutions) 
for Office Procedures, Model Office, and 
Cooperative Office Education Students 


Source DF SS MS F 


Course 2 53.63 26.82 3.31* 

(OP, MO, COE) 

Error 708 5740.32 8.11 


Tukey t-test (p< .05 used tojdetermine differences) 

Same: COE (X = 21 .40) , MO (X = 21.42), and OP (X = 22.00) 

Different: None 


*p < . 05 . 
**p < .01. 
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Summary 

The instruments used in this study as criterion measures were office 
work perceptions, office decision-making cases, and Business fundamentals 
and general information test . 

The population consisted of twelfth-grade students enrolled in model 
office, cooperative office education, and office procedures courses in the 
public secondary schools of the State of Minnesota. A total of 877 stu- 
dents were selected through a stratified proportional random sampling 
procedure of intact classes to participate in the study. Because of 
student withdrawal from the various participating classes and incomplete 
test data, 713 students were included in the final data analysis • On the 
basis of t^-test procedures, it was concluded that students not included in 
the final data analysis had essentially the same beginning characteristics 
as students who were included in the study. 

Analysis of variance statistical procedures were performed on 
selected student characteristics and pretest scores on the criterion 
instruments to determine if there were significant differences among 
students enrolled in the three types of office education courses prior 
to the start of the study. 

Since there were significant differences among the groups on 
some of the pretest scores, two-way analyses of covariance based on 
course and socioeconomic status, using pretest scores as covariates, 
were used to determine if there were significant differences among the 
three groups on the posttest scores of the criterion instruments. 
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Chapter 3 
FINDINGS 


To answer the questions asked in this study, two statistical 
procedures were used. The it-test statistical procedure was used to 
determine if there were differences between pre- and posttest scores 
on each of the instruments for each group. In addition, t;-tests were 
used to determine if students who conpleted the various office ed- 
ucation courses made office decisions similar to those made by office 
supervisors and office workers. Also, t^-tests were run to determine 
if there were differences in the office decisions made by office 
supervisors and office workers. 

Since there were significant differences among the groups on some 
of the pretest scores, two-way analyses of covariance based on course 
and socioeconomic status and using pretest scores as covariates were 
used to determine if there were significant differences among the three 
groups on the posttest scores for the various instruments. 

The results of these procedures are reported in the following 
paragraphs . 


Office Decision-making Cases 


Question 1 : Do students, after having completed a course in office 

procedures, model office, or cooperative office education, 
make office decisions different from those made prior to 
enrollment in the course? 


Table 11, p. 28, shows the results of the tj-test analyses on the 
pre- and posttest raw scores of the office decision-making cases when 
using the office supervisor "best" and "weighted" and the office worker 
"best" and "weighted" solutions for scoring. 

The results show that only when using the office worker "weighted" 
solutions do office procedures students have a significantly higher 
posttest than pretest score, 

Posttest scores for model office students were significantly higher 
than pretest scores in three cases: when using the office supervisor 
"best" solutions and when using both the office worker "best" and 
"weighted" solutions. 

There were no significant differences in the cooperative office 
education students' pretest and posttest scores under any scoring method. 
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When all students were grouped, the posttest scores were signifi- 
cantly higher than the pretest scores when using the office supervisor 
"best'' and the office worker "best'' and "weighted" solutions. 


Table 11 

Means, Standard Deviations, and t^-values of Office Procedures, Model 
Office, Cooperative Office Education, andAll Students for Office ^ 
Decision-making Cases Pre- and Posttest Sc/?res Using Office 
Supervisor "Best" and "Weighted" and Office Worker 
"Best" and "Weighted" Solutions for Scoring 


Variable 

Pretest 

Posttest 

t;- value 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

— — 

Office Procedures 






Office Sup (Best) 

4.60 

1.47 

4.80 

1.56 

1.71 

o /tiff • ^ IN 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.36 

3.04 

22.74 

3. 10 

1. 73 

Office Worker (Best) 

4 0^ 
t . \j o 


4 70 

X . HO 

1.48 

Office Worker (Weighted) 

21.40 

3.07 

22.08 

3.03 

3.20** 

Model Office v 






Urrice bup (Best) 

4.61 

1.38 

4.84 

1 .46 

2 . 13* 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.46 

2.54 

22.62 

2.94 

.69 

Office Worker (Best) 

4.il 

1.36 

4.34 

1.37 

2.16* 

urnce worKer ^neignueaj 

21.58 

2.63 

22.19 

3.03 

Z • o / 

Cooperative Office Education 






Office Sup (Best) 

4.78 

1.35 

4.83 

1.39 

.55 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.84 

2.73 

22.77 

2.96 

-.34 

Office Worker (Best) 

4.25 

1.28 

4.28 

1.30 

.32 

Office Worker (Weighted) 

22.05 

2.82 

22.33 

2.84 

1.22 

All Students 






Office Sup (Best) 

4.66 

1.40 

4.82 

1.47 

2.55* 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.56 

2.78 

22.71 

2.99 

1.20 

Office Worker (Best) 

4. 14 

1.33 

4.27 

1.37 

2.28* 

Office Worker (Weighted) 

21.68 

2.86 

22.20 

2.96 

3.98** 


*p <.05. 
♦*p< .01. 
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Question 2 : Are the office decision- making abilities of students affected 
by the following factors? 

a. Office education course completed 

b. Socioeconomic status of the student 

c. Interaction of office education course completed 
and socioeconomic status of the student 

Using pretest scores as the covariates., two-way analyses of covariance 
based on course and socioeconomic status were used to test significant 
differences of the means of students' posttest office decision-making 
scores. This procedure was followed four times by using the office super- 
visor '*best'* and "weighted'^ and the office worker "best" and "weighted" 
solutions when scoring (see Chapter 2, p. 12, for scoring procedure). 
Table 12 summarizes the results of these analyses. 


Table 12 

Analyses of Covariance for Office Decision-making Cases Posttest Scores 
(Office Supervisor "Best" and "Weighted" and Office Worker 
"Best" and "Weighted" Solutions Used V.'hen Scoring) 
Using Pretest Scores as Covariates, by 
Course and Socioeconomic Status 


Variable MS F 

Office Supervisor "Best" 

Course .24 -12 

SES 1.41 .72 

Course and SES 2.19 1.12 

Office Supervisor "Weighted" 

Course 1.60 .19 

SES 8.27 1.01 

Course and SES 17.82 2.17 

Office Worker "Best" 

Course .86 .51 

SES .63 .37 

Course and SES 3.14 1.84 

Office Worker "Weighted" 

Course .23 .03 

„SES 6.43 .79 

bourse and SES 16.76 2.07 


EKLC 


*p < . 05 . 
**p< .01. 
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The results of the analyses show that there were no differences among 
the decision-making abilities of students using any scoring method, when 
compared by course alone, by socioeconomic status alone, or by course and 
socioeconomic status taken together. 

Unadjusted and adjusted posttest means, along with standard deviations, 
for each scoring method can be found in Appendix D, Tables 23-25, pp. 63-64. 

Question 3 : Do students, after having completed a course in office pro- 
cedures, model office, or cooperative office education, make 
office decisions similar to those made by office supervisors? 


The results of the t;-test analyses comparing office supervisors' 
scores and students' posttest scores on the office decision-making cases 
are reported in Table 15, p. 31. 

Analysis of these data shows that students do make decisions similar 
to those made by office supervisors. There were no significant differences 
between the mean scores of each of the three groups and All Students and 
those of office supervisors using any of the scoring methods. 


Question 4 : Do students, after having conpleted a course in office pro- 
cedures, model office, or cooperative office education, 
make office decisions similar to those made by office 
workers? 


Table 14, p. 32, shows the results of the tj-test analyses comparing 
office workers' scores and students' posttest scores on the office decision- 
making cases. 

There were no significant differences between the office workers' and 
students' posttest office decision-making scores for any of the three office 
education groups or All Students when using the office supervisor "best" 
and the office worker "best" and "weighted" solutions in scoring. There 
were significant differences between the students' posttest and office workers' 
office decision-making cases scores in all cases except between the model 
office students and the office workers using the office supervisor "weighted" 
solutions when scoring. 


Question 5 : Is there a difference in the office decisions made by office 
svqpervisors and those made by office workers? 
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Table 13 

# 

Means, Standard Deviations, and t;- values of Office Education Students* 
Posttest and Office Supervisors* Office Decision-making Cases 
Scores Using Office Supervisor "Best" and "Weighted" 
and Office Worker "Best" and "Weighted" 
Solutions When Scoring 


Variable 

Students 

Supervisors 

t- value 

Y 
A 


Y 

A 


Office Procedures 






Office Sup (Best) 

4.80 

1.56 

4,74 

1.47 

.22 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.74 

3 10 

22.63 

3 17 

.21 

Office Worker (Best) 

4.20 

1.45 

4.47 

1.25 

-1.08 

Office Worker (Weighted) 

22.08 

3.03 

23.03 

2.47 

-1.83 

Model Office 






Office Sup (Best) 

4.84 

1.46 

4.74 

1.47 

.40 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.62 

2.94 

22.63 

3. 17 

-.02 

Office Worker (Best) 

4 34 

1 37 

4 47 

1.25 

-.59 

Office Worker (Weighted) 





-1.62 

Cooperative Office Education 






Office Sup (Best) 

4.83 

1.39 

4.74 

1.47 

.40 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.77 

2.96 

22.63 

3.17 

.26 

Office Worker (Best) 

4.28 

1.30 

4.47 

1.25 

-.85 

Office Worker (Weighted) 

22.33 

2.84 

23.03 

2.47 

-1.43 

All Students 






Office Sup (Best) 

4.82 

1.47 

4.74 

1.47 

.35 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.71 

2.99 

22.63 

3.17 

.16 

Office Worker (Best) 

4.27 

1.37 

4.47 

1.25 

-.88 

Office Worker (Weighted) 

22.20 

2.96 

2i.03 

2.47 

-1.69 


*p<.05. 
**p< .01. 
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Table 14 

Means, Standard Deviations, and t^- values of Office Education Students' 
Posttest and Office Workers* Office Decision-making Cases 
Scores Using Office Supervisor *'Best" and "Weighted** 
and Office Worker *'Best*' and ^'Weighted** 
Solutions When Scoring 


Variable 

Students 

Workers 

t;- value 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

Office Procedures 



1 



Office Sup (Best) 

4. 80 

1.56 

4.68 

1. 38 

.41 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.74 

3.10 

21.66 

3.51 

1.97* 

Office Worker (Best) 

4.20 

1.45 

4.66 

1.21 

-1.83 

uttice worKer (^neignteaj 

22.08 

3.03 

23.08 

3.09 

1 QQ 
-1 • C5C5 

Model Office 






Office Sup (Best) 

4. 84 

1.46 

4.68 

1. 38 

.61 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.62 

2.94 

21.66 

3.51 

1.83 

Office Worker (Best) 

4.34 

1.37 

4.66 

1.21 

-1.37 

urnce noPKer ^neignbcuj 

22.19 

3.03 

23.08 

3.09 

— X . u o 

Cooperative Office Education 






Office Sup (Best) 

4.83 

1.39 

4.68 

1.38 

.62 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.77 

2.96 

21.66 

3.51 

2.09* 

Office Worker (Best) 

4.28 

1.30 

4.66 

1.2i 

-1.67 

Office Worker (Weighted) 

22.3^5 

2.84 

23.08 

3.09 

-1.50 

All Students 






Office Sup (Best) 

4.82 

1.47 

4.68 

1.38 

.57 

Office Sup (Weighted) 

22.71 

2.99 

21.66 

3.51 

2.09-* 

Office Worker (Best) 

4.27 

1.37 

4.66 

1.21 

-1.69 

Office Worker (Weighted) 

22.20 

2.96 

23.08 

3.09 

-1.78 


*p< .05. 
**p< .01. 
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To determine if there were significant differences between the office 
supervisors* and office workers* scores on the office decision-making 
cases, It-tests were run. Table 15 shows the results of these analyses. 
There were no differences found using any of the scoring methods. 

Table 15 

Means, Standard Deviations, and t;- values of Office Workers* and 
Office Supervisors* Office Decision-making Cases Scores 
Using Office Supervisor *'Best** and "Weighted" and 
Office Worker "Best" and "Weighted*' 
Solutions When Scoring 



Variable 

Workers 

Supp-rvisors 

t- value 


X 

S,D. 

X 

S.D. 

Office 

Sup (Best) 

4.68 

1.38 

4.74 

1.47 

-.16 

Office 

Sup (Weighted) 

21.66 

3.51 

22.63 

3.17 

-1.27 

Office 

Worker (Best) 

4.66 

1,21 

4.47 

1.25 

.65 

Office 

Worker (Weighted) 

23.08 

3.09 

23.03 

2.47 

.08 


*p< .05. 
**p< .01. 


Office Work Perceptions 


Question 6 : Do students, after having completed a course in office pro- 
cedures, model office, or cooperative office education, 
have perceptions of office work difforent from their per- 
ceptions prior to enrollment in the coarse? 

The results of the tj-test analyses comparing the pre- and post- 
test scores on the office work perceptions instrument are reported in 
Table 16, p. 34. 

The analyses show that the posttest scores were significantly 
higher than the pretest scores in all three courses and for All Students 
on job knowledge, job qualifications, and total score. Personal qualifi- 
cations posttest scores were significantly higher than pretest scores 
only for model office students and All Students. Although there was not 
a significant difference, the cooperative office education posttest mean 
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score on personal qualifications was slightly lower than the pretest "mean 
score. There were no significant differences for any groups in pre- and 
posttest interpersonal relations scores. 


Table 16 


Means, Standard Deviations, and t^ values of Office Procedures, Model 
Office, Cooperative Office Education, and All Students for 
the Office Work Perceptions Pre- and Posttest Scores 


V cUriaD ic 

Pretest 


Posttest 

fc- Value 

X 

S. 

D. 

X 

S.D. 

Office Procedures 







Job Knowledge 

10. 89 

1. 

18 

11.06 

.99 

1.98* 

Personal Qualifications 

13.46 


n n 
90 

13.57 

.85 


Interpersonal Relations 

11.70 . 

1. 

18 

11.77 

1.27-Nj 

.71 

Job Qualifications 

14.76 

1. 

28 

15.09 

1.29 

3.41** 

Total Score 

50. 86 

3. 

34 

51.50 

3.18 

2.95** 

Model Office 







Job Knowledge 

10.82 

1. 

18 

11.17 

.90 

4.59** 

Personal Qualifications 

13.60 


72 

13.74 

.55 

2.91** 

Interpersonal Relations 

11.83 

1.' 

09 

11.91 

1.11 

1.02 

Job Qualifications 

14.89 

1. 

23 

15. 18 

1.00 

3.44** 

Total Score 

• 

51. 14 

2. 

73 

52.00 

2.33 

5.34** 

Cooperative Office Education 







Job Knowledge 

10.84 

1. 

22 

11.12 

i.:i6 

3.02** 

Personal Qualifications 

13.47 

1. 

04 

13.46 

1.10 

-.10 

Interpersonal Relations 

11.40 

1. 

37 

11.53 

1.24 

1.45 

Job Qualifications 

14.62 

1. 

53 

14.94 

1.53 

2.81** 

Total Score 

50.33 

3. 

99 

51.08 

3.71 

2.66** 

All Students 







Job Knowledge 

10.85 

1. 

19 

11.12 

1.02 

5.43** 

Personal Qualifications 

13.51 


90 

13.59 

.37 

2.01* 

Interpersonal Relations 

11.64 

1. 

23 

11.74 

1.22 

1.83 

Job Qualifications 

14.75 

1. 

36 

15.07 

1.29 

. 5.47** 

Total Score 

50.77 

3. 

41 

51.52 

3.14 

5.75** 
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Q uestion 7 : Are the office work perceptions of students affected by 


the following factors? 

a. Office education course completed 

b. Socioeconomic status of the student 

c. Interaction of office education course completed 
and socioeconomic status of the student 


Univariate two-way analysis of covariance based on course and 
socioeconomic status was used to test the differences in the students' 
office work perception subtest adjusted posttest scores. By using a 
multivariate two-way analysis of covariance procedure, adjusted total 
test scores were con5)ared. The results of these analyses are reported 
in Table 17. 


Univariate and Ntiltivariate Analyses of Covariance for Office Work 
Perceptions Subtests and Total Test Using Pretest Scores 
as Covariates , by Course and Socioeconomic Status 


Table 17 


Variable 


MS 


F 


Course 

(Multivariate F- ratio is 1.83) 


Job Knowledge 
Personal Qualifications 
Interpersonal Relations 
Job Qualifications 


.67 
3.01 
3.58 
1.27 


.72 
4.42* 
2.87 

• 86 


Socioeconomic Status 
(Multivariate F-ratio is .87) 


Job Knowledge 
Personal Qualifications 
Interpersonal Relations 
Job Qualifications 


1.48 
. .04 
1.56 
.21 


1.60 
.06 

1.25 
.14 


Course and Socioeconomic Status 
(Miltivariate F-ratio is .72) 


Job Knowledge 
Personal Qualifications 
Interpersonal Relations 
Job Qualifications 


1.19 
.58 
.92 
.12 


1.28 
.85 
.74 
.08 


ERIC 


*p<.05. 
**p< .01. 
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The analysis revealed that the only significant difference was in the 
perception of personal qualifications among students who had completed the 
various courses. Adjusted mean scores for the three groups were: Model 
Office (13.70), Office Procedures (13.53), and Office Education (13.50). 
Student office work perceptions were not affected by socioeconoiJ.c status. 
Interaction between course and socioeconomic status was not a factor in 
the office work perceptions of students completing the three office educa- 
tion courses. 

Unadjusted and adjusted posttest mean scores, along with standard 
deviations, can be found in Appendix D, Tables 26-28, pp. 65-66. 


Business Fundamentals and General Information 


Question 8 : Do students, after having completed a course in office pro- 
cedures, model office, or cooperative office education, 
score higher on the Business fundamentals and general in- 
formation test than they did prior to enrollment in the 
course? 


The tj-test analyses comparing the pre- and posttest Business fundamentals 
and general information test scores are reported in Table 18, p, 37* 

The analyses show that the office procedures posttest spelling, plurals, 
general information, arithmetic, memory, and total test scores were signifi- 
cantly higher than the pretest scores. There were no signific' t differences 
when the pre- and posttest grammar, expression, and judgment 5 -^s were 
compared . 

Model office students' posttest spelling, plurals, expression, general 
information, memory and total test scores were significantly higher than 
were their pretest scores. On grammar, judgment, and arithmetic, no 
significant differences were found between pre- and posttest scores* 

Cooperative office education posttest scores were significantly 
higher than pretest scores on only two of the subtest (grammar and expression) 
and total test scores. The cooperative office education posttest judgment 
score v;as the only score of all the tj-test computations found to be 
significantly lower than pretest score. None of the other cooperative 
office education posttest scores (spelling, plurals, general information, 
arithmetic, and memory) were significantly different from the pretest scores* 

When the posttest scores of All Students were compared with their pre- 
test scores, significant differences were found on eight of the nine t^tests* 
In seven areas (spelling, plurals, expression, general information, arith- 
metic, memory and total test), this difference was significant at the .01 
level. The posttest grammar score was significantly higher than the pretest 
score at the .05 level. Judgment was the only area where significant growth 
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Table 18 


Means, Standard Deviations, and t;- values of Office Procedures, Model 
Office, Cooperative Office Education, and All Students for 
the Business Fundamentals and General Information 
Pre- and Posttest Scores 


Variable 

Pretest 

Posttest 

It-value 

Y 

A 

S D 

X 

S.D. 

Office Procedures 







Spelling 

11 11 

9 T9 

1 1 AA 
X X • DO 

Z • 

1 X 
X 0 

4.08** 

Plurals 

7 AO 

1 C T 
X .oo 

7 Ol 

/ • 7X 

1 

X . 

77 

O / 

4.76** 

Grammar 

in 1 fi 

XU • X o 

9 

in XA 

XU . j4 

Z . 

A/1 
04 

95 

Expression 


1 A1 

9 9Q 

L • Z7 

X . 

y| 9 

.48 

General Information 

in ft ^ 

XU • 

9 00 

1 1 A9 
XX • OZ 

O . 

n 9 

U L 

4. 40** 

Judgment 

X 1A 
0 • 04 


0 • 

1. 

02 

. 11 

Arithmetic 

^ ft T 

9 C/1 

A A7 
0.0/ 

2. 

85 

4,65** 

Memory 

A 7/1 
0 • /4 

9 CC 

7 AO 

Z . 

97 

3,66** 

Total Score 

57.76 

9,45 

60.91 

1 n 
XU . 

97 

6, 23** 

Model Office 







Spelling 

1 1 ?Q 

X X • ^ >7 


1 1 

XX. Q7 

9 
^ . 

7^ 

2.92** 

Plurals 

7 IT 
/ • X o 

1 A7 
X • O / 

7 Q 1 
/ . D X 

1 

X . 

A7 
O / 

3.49** 

Grammar 

in TQ 

XU • Oi7 


in 47 

XU • t / 

9 

AR 

.49 

Expression 


1 TT 

? Tfi 

^ • 0\J 

1 

X . 

D\J 

2. 73** 

Gene ra 1 In f o rmat i on 

in T7 

X\J •Of 

9 01 

^ • 7 X 

in AT 

XU . oo 

X 

o . 

1 X 

X O 

3.14** 

Judgment 

^ dl 

• 07 

T 44 

O . HH 

• 

87 

.49 

Ari thmetic 

7 OQ 

7 17 

7 94 

2. 

88 

.92 

Memory 

7 ^8 

7 0^ 

7 7"^ 

X . 

on 

7 U 

2.75** 

Total Score 

59.09 

10.39 

60.90 

1 1 

XX. 

99 

3.93** 

Cooperative Office Education 

J." 






Spelling 

114? 

7 4^^ 

11 ^1 

X X • U X 

9 

A9 
O ^ 

1.26 

Plurals 

7 14 

/ • X H 

1 fX\ 
X . QU 

7 9A 

1 

. X • 

ft X 

o o 

.94 

Grammar 


9 Tl 
^ • OX 

in xci 

XU . ou 

2 ^ 

dA 
4D 

2.04* 

Expression 

9 1 Q 
^ • x^ 

1 4^ 

X . 

9 AX 

X . 

/in 

4U 

2.40* 

General Information 

1 n 90 

XU • ^7 

X nn 
o. uu 

1 n An 
XU . ou 

X 

o . 

C 1 
D X 

1.65 

Judgment 

T Jl 


7 91 
0. Z X 

1. 

11 

-2.57* 

Arithmetic 
♦ 


9 ^0 

Z . 07 

A Id 
O. X4 

2 

97 

1.43 

Memory 


9 c:4 

A Qft 
Q • 70 

2. 

63 

.70 

Total Score 

57.00 

9.41 

58.40 

11. 

86 

2.26* 

All Students 







Spelling 

11.28 

2.37 

11.65 

2. 

34 

4.59** 

Plurals 

7.25 

1.61 

7.56 

1. 

65 

4.89** 

Grammar 

10.17 

2.42 

10.37 

2. 

52 

2.06* 

Expression 

2.17 

1.40 

2.36 

1. 

45 

3.21** 

General Information 

10.50 

2.97 

11.01 

3. 

25 

5.20** 

Judgment 

3.39 

.90 

3.33 

1. 

01 

. -1.23 

Arithmetic 

6.25 

2.68 

6.68 

2. 

93 

4.02** 

Memory 

6.99 

2.40 

7.38 

2. 

31 

3.89** 

Total Score 

57.95 

9.78 

60.06 

11. 

19 

6.83** 


ERIC *P<.05. 

amamam **p<.01. 
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for All Students was not found. Although not significant, the judgment 
posttest score was, in fact, lower than the pretest score. 

Students who have completed office education courses have higher 
achievement on the Business fundamentals and general information test 
than before completing such courses. However, office procedures and 
model office students gain more, as measured by the Business fundamentals 
and general information test , than do cooperative office education students. 


Question 9: Are students* scores on the Business fundamentals and general 
information test affected by the following factors? 

a. Office education course completed 

b. Socioeconomic status of the student 

c. Interaction of office education course completed 
and socioeconomic status of the student 


To test the differences in the Business fundamentals and general 
information subtest scores, univariate two-way analyses of covariance 
based on course and socioeconomic status and using pretest scores as the 
covariates were run. Multivariate two-way analysis of covariance based 
on course and socioeconomic status was used to test the difference in 
adjusted total test mean scores, using the pretest score as the covariate. 
Table 19, p. 39, shows the results of these analyses. 

The analyses revealed significant differences oa the following subtests 
among_students completing the thre£ office education courses: plurals _ 
(OP,__X = 7.91; MO, Xj= 7.41: COE, X = 7.33)1, general information (OP, X = 11.31; 
MO, X_j= 10.81; COE, X = 10.66), judgment (OP, X = 3.46; MO, X_j= 3.39; 
COE, X = 3.27), and inemory (OP, X = 7.40; MO, X = 7.63; COE, X = 7.05). 
A significant difference was also found on the adjusted total test score 
among the various courses. The course completed does make a difference in 
student achievement on plurals, general information, judgment, and memory, 
as well as on the Business fundamentals and general information tc -al test 
score . 

Socioeconomic status significantly affected student £erformance on 
the general information (Low SES, X = 10.53; Middle SES, X = 10.81; High 
SES, X = H.26) and judgment (Low SES, X = 3.53; Middle SES, X = 3.37; 
High SES, X = 3.23) subtests. 

Interaction between courses and socioeconomic status was found on 
the grammar and judgment subtests. The combination of course and socio- 
economic status does affect student achievement on grammar and judgment, 
but does not affect the other subtests or the total. 

Pretest and adjusted posttest mean scores, along with standard deviations, 
can be found in Appendix D, Tables 29-31, pp. 67-68. 


^Ad justed means are shown. 
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Table 19 


Univariate and Multivariate Analyses of Covariance for Business 
Fundamentals and General Information Subtests 
and Total Test Using Pretest Scores as 
Covariates, by Course and 
Socioeconomic Status 


Variable MS 


Course 

(Multivariate F-ratio is 3.00**) 

Spelling .85 .21 

Plurals 16,55 8.69** 

Grammar .76 .16 

Expression 2.49 1.45 

General Information 26.52 .4.67** 

Judgment 3.17 3.41* 

Arithmetic 17.66 2.95 

Memory 22-80 5.36** 


Socioeconomic Status 
(Multivariate F-ratio is 1.33) 

Spelling .37 .10 

Plurals .34 .18 

Grammar .75 .16 

Expression .43 .25 

General Information 25.92 4.56* 

Judgment 3.32 3.56* 

Arithmetic .12 .02 

Memory .62 .15 


Course and Socioeconomic Status 


(Multivariate F-ratio is 1.23) 

Spelling 3.92 1.08 

Plurals 1.97 1.03 

Grammar 12.05 2.58* 

Expression 1.47 .86 

General. Information 4.98 .88 

Judgment 3.29 3.53** 

Arithmetic 1.19 .20 

Memory 1 . 30 .31 


*p< .05. 
**p< .01. 
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Chapter 4 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This chapter includes the conclusions drawn by the investigators 
based on the findings of their research and recommendations for future 
study. 


Conclusions 


Based on the findings of this study, the following conclusions may 
be drawn: 

1. Posttdst office decision-making cases scores for model office students 
were significantly higher than pretest scores in three cases: when 
using the office supervisor "best*' and office worker *'best" and 
"weighted" solutions when scoring. It is concluded that students 

who complete a model office course do make office decisions different 
from those made prior to enrollment in the course, 

2. It is doubtful whether completion of the office procedures course of 
study affects office decision-making abilities of students, since only 
when using the office worker ^'weighted*' solutions in scoring were the 
posttest scores significantly higher than the pretest scores, 

3. Since there were no significant differences between pre- and posttest 
office decision- making cases scores using any scoring method, it is 
concluded that completion of the cooperative office education course 
does not affect office decisions made by students. 

After completing their study, office education students as a group do 
make office decisions different from those made prior to enrollment in 
office education courses. This difference, however, may be attributable 
to the difference found between pre- and posttest model office students' 
scores. 

5. When posttest office decision-making cases scores were adjusted on the 
basis of pretest scores, analyses of covariance revealed no significant 
differences in office decision-making ability among the students who 
completed the various office education courses. It is concluded, 
therefore, that, when pretest scores are accounted for, the office 
education course of study completed does not affect office decision- 
making ability. It is also concluded that socioeconomic status does 
not affect office decision -making ability nor is there an inter- 
action effect of course and socioeconomic status on office decision- 
making ability. 

6. Regardless of office education course completed, students make office 
decisions similar to those made by office supervisors- 
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After completing their study in office education, students make 
office decisions similar to those made by office workers except 
for office procedures and cooperative office education students 
and All Students when using the office supervisor ''weighted*' 
solutions for scoring. 

It is concluded that students basically make office decisions 
similar to those made by both office supervisors and office 
workers* 

7, No significant differences were found in the office decisions made 
by office workers and office supervisors • The conclusion was drawn 
that office supervisors and office workers make essentially the 
same office decisions, as measured by the office decision -making 
cases, 

8, Based on the findings of this study, it is concluded that conpletion 
of an office education course of study does change students' per- 
ceptions of job knowledge, job qualifications, and total office work 
perceptions. It is also concluded that students coin)leting a model 
office course change their perceptions of personal qualifications 
required for office workers, 

9, After posttest office work perceptions scores were adjusted on the 
basis of pretest scores, analyses of covariance revealed that there 
was a significant difference in personal qualifications office work 
perceptions among students who con5)leted the varioxis office education 
courses. It is concluded that office education course of study com- 
pleted does affect a student's perception of personal qualifications 
required for office workers. Examination of the adjusted mean scores 
shows that model office students had an adjusted mean score higher 
than either the office procedures or cooperative office education 
students' mean scores. It is also concluded that neither socio- 
economic status nor interaction of course and socioeconomic status 
affect student office work perceptions, 

10, Based on the t^-test analyses comparing pre- and posttest scores on 
the Business fundamentals and general information test subtests, the 
following conclusions are drawn: 

a. Completion of a course in office procedures improves student 
achievement in the following areas: spelling, plurals, general 
information, arithmetic, memory, and total score, 

b. Completion of a course in model office improves student achieve- 
ment in the following areas: spelling, plurals, expression, 
general information, arithmetic, and total score. 
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c. Completion of a course in cooperative office education improves 
student achievement in the following areas: grammar, expression, 
and total score. Completion of a course in cooperative office 
education also negatively affects students' judgment score; that 
is, students who completed the cooperative office education course 
scored significantly lower on the posttest than they did on the 
pretest. No explanation is offered for this change. 

d. Study in office education improves student achievement in the 
following areas: spelling, plurals, grammar, expression, general 
information, arithmetic, memory, and total score. 

11. Based on univariate and multivariate analyses of covariance on Business 
fundamentals and general information posttest scores, using pretest 
scores as the covariates, it is concluded that office education course 
of study affects student achievement in plurals, general information, 
judgment, and memory subtests, as well as on the total test. The 
highest adjusted means for each significantly different subtest were 
scored by office procedures students, with the exception of memory, 
for which model office students were highest. 

It is also concluded that socioeconomic status has an effect on achieve- 
ment in general information (High SES group had highest adjusted mean) 
and judgment (Low SES had highest adjusted mean). Interaction of course 
and socioeconomic status affects achievement in the areas of grammar 
and judgment (Low SES in OP had highest adjusted mean on both subtests). 


Re commen d at i ons 

As a result of the findings of this study, the following recommenda- 
tions are made: 

1. Since no studies were found which have compared the effectiveness of 
the three types of office education courses in developing the various 
office skills, such a study should be undertaken. Skills to be in- 
vestigated should include typewriting, adding and calculating machines, 
machine transcription, and recordkeeping, among others. 

2. In reviewing the literature for this study, no research was found 
which has compared the effectiveness of all office education courses 
in developing such business knowledges as records management, data 
processing, and office procedures. It is recommended that such a 
study be undertaken. 

3. As an additional measure of course effectiveness, a one-year follow-up 
of the students who participated in this study should be undertaken. 
Factors to be considered should include percentage of placement in 
related occupations, types of jobs obtained, beginning salaries, 
promotions, job satisfaction, and job satisfactoriness. Such studies 
might also be profitably undertaken three years and five years after 

^-aduation. 
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4. The office work perception scales were originally validated on the 
basis of business manager responses. It is suggested that these 
scales be revalidated using office workers. The revalidated scales 
should then be used in a study similar to this one to determine if 
it is a more discriminating instrument. 

5. The office decision-making instrument shpuld be refined so that 
it is easier to score and analyze. 

6. A study should be undertaken which provides validity and reliability 
da^a for the Business fundamentals and general information test. 
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Appendix A 
STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET 


Student's Name 


(Last Name) (First Name) 

Teacher's Name 

School 


This Class: Office Procedures 

Model Office 

Office Coop 

Your Grade in School: 11 Your Sex: Male Your Age: 

12 Female 


Answer the following questions for both of your parents • If you are living 
with one parent, answer the questions for that parent only. If you are 
living with guardians, answer the questions that follow for your guardians. 

What is the highest amount of education your father has had? 

0-4 years high school graduate 

S-6 years some education after high school 

7-8 years graduation 

some high school graduate of 4-year college 

post-graduate or professional 

training 

What the highest amount of education your mother has had? 


0-4 years high school graduate 

5-6 y^ars some education after high school 

7-8 years graduation 

sx>me high school graduate of 4-year college 

post-graduate or professional 

training 


What is the occupation of your parents or what kind of work do they do? 
(If retired, write retired and the kind of work done before retirement. 
If uriemployed, write unemployed and kind of work usually done. If mother 
is not customarily employed, write housewife. DO NOT TELL WHERE THEY 
WORK, only the kind o^ work they do.) 

Father \ 


Mother 


Have you worked for pay in any job other than in a cooperative education 

position? Yes 

No 
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If you have been employed in a job other than cooperative education, complete 
the following for all jobs you have held. 


Company 


Job Title 


Average Hours 
Worked Per Week 


Employed 
From To 


Indicate the number of quarters of ALL business classes which you will have 
completed by the end of this year. Include junior high school classes. 
(One semester is the same as two quarters; one year is the same as four 
quarters . ) 


Bookkeeping/Accounting 

Recordkeeping 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Business Law 

Consumer Economics 

Business English (or Communications) 

Filing and Records Management 

Office Cooperative Education 


Data Processing 

Occupational Relations 

Model Office 

Clerical Practice 
(or Procedures) 

Secretarial Practice 
(or Procedures) 

Office Practice 
(or Procedures) 

Business Machines 

General (or Basic) Business 


List Others: 
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Appendix B 
OFFICE WORK PERCEPTIONS 


Directions 


Each of the statements in this booklet tells you something about office 
workers or office work. For each item, indicate whether you agree or dis- 
agree by putting an X through A (if you agree) or D (if you disagree). 
DO NOT MAKE ANY MARKS ON THIS BOOKLET. Put all of your answers on the 
answer sheet provided. 

When "minority group office workers" is used in a question, it refers 
to Mexican, Negro, Oriental, Indian, and Puerto Rican office workers. 

Sample Statement 

I look forward to a full-time office job after high school. 

If you agree with that statement, thfjn you should cross out the A; if 
you disagree, then you should cross out the D. Now proceed with the 
following statements, indicating your response on the answer sheet provided. 


1. Dependability is an important quality of an office worker. 

2. Religious beliefs are in^Dortant in determining the kind of office 
in which a person would work. 

3. In the cafeteria of a large company, minority group office workers 
often eat lunch with the white workers. 

4. Continually arriving at work almost on time and getting jobs done only 
close to on time is an acceptable habit for an office worker. 

5. How far one goes in office work and related jobs depends largely on 
ability and training. 

6. A few office jobs require a knowledge of the postal system and mail 
services. 

7. Office work means dealing with varied groups of people--fellow workers, 
supervisors, and the general public. 

8. Employees of a small office must be prepared to handle a wide variety 
of duties. 

9. More business information is learned in the classroom than on the job. 
10. 'An office worker owes no loyalty to his employer or to the con^Jany. 


-so- 


11. Because office work is the same routine day after day, it is not necessary 
to be able to adjust quickly to changing situations. 

12. Knowing how to operate such machines as adding machines, calculators, 

and duplicators will give an advantage when applying for an office position. 

13. A future office worker needs to learn as much occupational information 
as he can while still in school so that he can; set specific goals for 
himself and work toward those goals. 

14. A clean, neat, and well-groomed appearance is not necessary for people 
in office work because they are usually seen only by other employees. 

15. With training in office work a person could get a job either in an office 
or in an office service agency which provides clerical help for large 
offices when needed. 

16. Office jobs are available only in large cities. 

17. Sometimes other workers should be assisted on a rush job even if it is 
during lunch hour. 

18. It would disturb you to have your office supervisor check your work 
closely. 

19. Friendly relations with co-workers has nothing to do with efficiency in 
a business office . 

20. The need for office workers is decreasing. 

21. Since there are adding and calculating machines to do computations 
with numbers, it is not necessary for the office worker to be able 
to use arithmetic accurately. ^ 

22. It may be possible for a well-qualified person to lose his job because 
he cannot get along with fellow employees. 

23. If a person's goal for promotion is to be respected, he must accept 
that others have the same goal. 

24. Going to a night school or training center to improve work skills would 
make little impression on an employer. 

25. Superiors at work are usually addressed by their title--Mr., Miss, or 
Mrs. --and the last name. 

26. An office worker has the responsibility of keeping his own work area 
looking neat and orderly. 

27. Jobs with data processing machines will probably require additional 
training after high school--either on-the-job or at a training center. 

ERLC 
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28. Promotions and salary increases are based on efficiency, production, 
dependability^ and appearance. 

29. Even though the beginning work does not require a knowledge of book- 
keeping principles, in some cases having this knowledge may help 
later as the employee advances to more important positions in the 
company. 

30. Personal appearance is one qualification for getting a job, holding 
a job^ and advancing in a job. 

31. Having a shorthand skill will increase the job opportimities available, 

32. Most stenographer and secretarial positions which call for shorthand 
skill require a minimum shorthand speed of 80 words per minute. 

33. Sometimes it is necessary for office personnel to work under pressure. 

34. A high school diploma is usually required for most office jobs. 

4 

35. A job which involves answering the phone or greeting customers re- 
quires a good speaking voice. 

36. Members of some minority groups cannot get a job in an office. 

37. It is appropriate for girls to wear a lot of makeup to work in an 
office. 

38. Office workers often have an interview and are given employment tests 
before they are hired. 

39. It is helpful to office workers to have a good memory for names and 
faces . 

40. If a personal problem exists that might affect a person's work, it 
would be proper to talk it over with the office supervisor. 

41. The office is responsible for keeping routine operations of a company 
running smoothly. 

42. Good manners are necessary for effective human relations. 

43. Willingness to do the maximum and readiness to assume new responsi- 
bilities are important traits for the employee who expects to "go 
places." 

44. Confidential information learned during working hours should not be 
repeated to other people. 

45. An office worker's understanding of the organization of the company 
for which he works has little if anything to do with his ef.^iciency 
on the job. 


x-T%\r^' 46. Office work usually means steady employment. 


47. Conrmiinication is a basic skill necessary for almost all office jobs. 

48. If asked to make a decision at work, an office worker needs to consider 
what will be best for the firm. 

49. Good penmanship is not important in office work because others do not 
need to be able to read your writing. 

50. To get along with people usually involves respecting the ideas of 
others, even if one does not agree with them. 

51. A high school diploma is usually preferred for all office jobs. 

52. In a large office, file clerks are the only workers who need to have 
had training in filing systems. 

53. An office employee is a member of a team and he should work with that 
team by doing his full share of work. 

54. Clothes need not be fancy or expensive, but they should always be 
clean and pressed to start the day. 

55. A person should bathe daily and use a reliable deodorant as part of a 
good grooming program. 
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Appendix C 
DECISION-MAKING CASES 


Instructions 


On the following pages are a number of situations or cases in which 
a problem exists. After each case, four possible courses of action are 
suggested. 

I 

For each case, you are to indicate your preferences for the four 
possible courses of action given. There are no correct or incorrect actions, 

In tne blanks provided ON THE ANSWER SHEET, put a "1" in the blank 
beside the choice that you feel is the most appropriate action to be 
taken. Place a "2" after the next best course of action, and so on, 
placing a •'4" beside the least desirable course of action. 

DO NOT LEAVE ANY BLANKS WITHOUT A NUMBER IN THEM. 


Sample Case 

Judy had been the private secretary to Mr. Smith for over a year. Mr. 
Smith was a department head in a large regional office of a national manu- 
facturing firm. She enjoyed working for him very much and she was enjoying 
the wide range of activities of her position. She not only was happy with 
her department assignment, but she also found many advantages in her asso- 
ciation with the company. Fringe benefits were many, the location of the 
job was excellent, and there was good chance for advancement. 

Judy discovered one day that she had unwittingly been a party to a 
fraud. Through a carefully designed scheme, Mr. Smith was stealing con- 
siderable sums of money from the company. 

What should Judy do? 

^ a. Remain loyal to her supervisor and say nothing. 

/ b. Show her loyalty to the conqjany and explain the situation to 
Mr. Smith's superior. 

3 c. Ask for a reassignment to another office in the company without 
explaining why. 


2^ d. Leave the company completely. 


REMEMBER: There are no right or wrong answers. The numbers you place in 
the blanks simply reflect your preferences. DO NOT WRITE ON 
THIS BOOKLET. Put all answers on the answer sheet. 
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C ase 1 

Mr, Bennett had left specific instructions with his receptionist, 
Miss Jackson, that under no circumstances was he to be interrupted by 
either visitors or telephone calls, as he had work that had to be com- 
pleted by the following morning, 

Mr. Jones called later that morning from the accounting department 
to inquire about an item on one of Mr, Bennett's expense sheets. Miss 
Jackson told Mr, Jones that Mr, Bennett was not in but would return his 
call as soon as he returned . Just as she finished saying this, Mr, Bennett 
picked up the telephone and gave Mr. Jones the information he needed. 

What should Miss Jackson do next'' 

a. No further action is required on her part as she was merely following 
her employer's directions. 

b. Call Mr, Jones and apologize to him, telling him that she was merely 
following Mr, Bennett's direction, 

c. Call Mr, Jones and inform him that instead of making up an excuse that 
was not true, she should have stated that Mr, Bennett had requested 
that he not be disturbed. In the future, 5he will do this, 

d. Tell Mr. Bennett that if he wants her to give excuses for him in the 
future that he must help out by not giving himself away by answering 
the phone. 


Case 2 

Jack had been working in the accounts receivable department of a 
large company for one week. During the lunch hour, when Jack was the 
only employee left in the office, the phone rang and Jack answered it. 
The caller, without identifying himself or asking to whom he was speaking, 
proceeded to yell about a mistake that had been made on an invoice sent 
to him. He swore a great deal and did not give Jack an opportunity to 
explain that his supervisor was out of the office at the moment. Finally, 
after trying unsuccessfully to interrupt. Jack became very angry. 

What should Jack do? 

a. Hang up the phone on the caller, 

b. Wait until the caller cools down, and then try to get the necessary 
details from him, 

c. Continue to try to interrupt so that he can explain the situation to 
the caller. 



ransfer the call to his supervisor who is in the lunch room. 


Case 3 
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Sue's typing teacher had taught her that she should be an efficient and 
accurate worker in the office. They had studied several letter styles in class, 
including the Simplified and Modem letter styles, both of which can be typed 
very quickly. Her teacher had also stated that a secretary should check with 
her employer before changing the letter style commonly used in the office. 

On her first day on the job, Sue's boss dictated a letter to be sent to 
the company president. After her boss had finished dictating. Sue asked him 
if it would be acceptable with him if she used the Simplified format, show- 
ing him a sample of the letter. He approved of its appearance and the ease 
of typing and encouraged her to use the new letter style. 

A few days later, her letter was returned through intercompany mail 
covered with arrows and comments in red, showing her how the letter should 
have been typed in the traditional format used by the secretary previously 
in her position. In addition there was a comment made by the president's 
secretary: "How dare you send a letter looking like this to the president! 
I have not shown him this letter and will not until it is typed correctly." 

What should Sue do now? 

a. Call the president's secretary and explain that her boss had given his 
approval to use the Simplified form. 

b. Ignore the president's secretary and continue to use the Simplified form. 

c. Return to the use of the traditional format for typing letters. 

d. Continue to use the Simplified form, but type all letters to the com- 
pany president in the traditional format. 

Case 4 

At 4:30 in the afternoon, with only one-half hour left before quitting 
time. Marge's employer gave her three letters to be typed before she could 
leave. The letters were important ones, going to the presidents of the 
company's three major accounts. Marge was concerned about working overtime 
because she had a 5:15 dental appointment for which she had waited one month. 

In the last paragraph of the first letter. Marge put her hands on the 
wrong keys and didn't realize her mistake until she had typed an entire 
line. The letterhead on which she was typing was a high-quality white bond 
paper. 

What should Marge do? 

a. Retype the letter and plan to work overtime, cancelling her dental appointment 

b. Erase the incorrect line with a typewriting eraser and retype the line 
correctly. 

c. Use correction tape (when struck with a typewriter key, the chalk on the 
back is transferred to the paper covering up the incorrect key) and re- 
type correctly. 


Use liquid eraser (a white liquid) to cover up the incorrect line and 
retype the line correctly. 
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Case S 

Janet was a secretary in a small company, and her job responsibilities 
included keeping the inventory on supplies and ordering supplies when the 
inventory was low. At one point, Janet noticed that the pencil and pen 
supply, as well as the supply of a few other small items like paper pads, 
erasers, glue, tape, etc., were disappearing at an abnormally fast rate. 

Later that day, Janet noticed one of the secretaries getting a shorthand 
pad for the third time in three days, as well as taking two new pens out of 
a box for the fourth time in three days. Janet knew that the other secretary 
was widowed and had a family of six school-aged children at home. 

What should Janet do? 

a. Send out a general notice to all employees regarding the problem of 
theft of supplies. 

b. Set up a checkout system for all supplies. 

c. Report the other secretary to her boss and let him handle it. 

d. Tell the other secretary that she knows that she is taking more supplies 
than are necessary for her job and give her an opportunity to return the 
extra supplies that she has taken. 


Case 6 

Jane graduated from high school in June and accepted a secretarial 
position with a small manufacturing company. Her boss wore a business suit 
and most of the clients who visited the office were dressed in a similar 
manner. There were three other women office employees, all of whom were 
older than Jane, and had been with the company for several years. Their 
dress was very informal, including, at times, slacks, shorts, sandals, etc, 

Jane had been taught in her business classes that this was not appro- 
priate dress for the office, and she felt that she should dress as she had 
been taught. If she did not conform to the dress of the other employees, 
however, her appearance would stand in marked contrast to theirs. 

What should Jane do? 

a. Wear nicer, dressier clothing, taking a chance that this will not create 
resentment from the other workers. 

b. Consult with her boss about how he w-^uld like to have her dress. 

c. Dress in the same manner as the other women office employees, thus 
lowering her own standards of dress. 

^^elect an in-between style of dress that would be less formal than she 
j^j^^Lshes, but still more formal than the other women's attire. 
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Case 7 

Melissa had worked for the Jones Company for about one month. She 
was an outstanding business education student in high school and had 
always strived for perfection in her work in the new position • To date, 
no serious problems had occurred on her job. 

Then one day an important client visited the office and asked why he 
had not yet received certain important material. Melissa's boss, knowing 
that the material was on his desk waiting for his signature, turned to her 
and said, **Didn't you send out that material?'* Melissa also knew that the 
material had been sitting there for a week. 

What should Melissa do? 

a. Say nothing and just continue her work. 

b. Tell her boss that it is still sitting on his desk waiting for his 
signature, and offer to get it for the client. 

c. Tell the client that it must have been lost in the mail, but that she 
will make a photocopy of the carbon copy right away and give it to him. 

d. Tdhe the blame herself, and claim that she just didn't get it mailed yet* 


Case 8 

A credit bureau provides credit information to retail firms on pro- 
spective purchasers. When a customer wishes to make a credit purchase, 
the store phones the bureau. The files are then personally checked for 
the information necessary to make the decision as to whether the credit 
sale should be made. 

On Sundays, a reduced work staff of only two employees is used. Steve 
had just been employed by the bureau for one v;eek when he was asked to 
work on Sunday. Mary, a long-term employee, was assigned to work on the 
same day. The phones were very busy that day, and frequently three tele- 
phone calls came in at the same time. Steve soon found that he was being 
required to handle two phone calls at once while Mary continued to handle 
just one. This happened several times throughout the day, and Steve became 
quite annoyed with Mary for not sharing the workload. Steve hesitated to 
say something to Mary because he was a. new employee. 

What should Steve have done in this situation? 

Say nothing and continue to handle twj phone calls for each call that 
Mary handles . 

Explain the situation to his supervisor and let him take care of it. 

Talk with Mary, suggesting that he handle half of the telephone calls 
and that Mary handle the other calls. 

Let the second phone continue to ring, hoping that Mary will catch the 
hint and answer the second phone herself. 


b. 


c. 


er|c 
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Case 9 

Alice went to work in a small sales office upon her graduation from 
high school. She was an eager, hardworking secretary and pitched right in. 
She found, however, that the boss was out of the office frequently, some- 
times for days at a time. When he was away from the office, the other 
employees often stopped work for a game of cards or just visiting. 

The other three women employees invited Alice to join them in a game 
of cards one day. Alice refused as she wanted to get her work done. She 
completed her work and pitched in on the work of the others to insure that 
all of the office work was completed. She felt sure that the boss wasn't 
aware of this wasted time, as each day all of the work was done. Alice 
felt, however, that if each worker put in a full^day's work they might be 
able to get along with one less office employee. She felt strongly that 
an office worker should put in ''a day's work for a day's pay." 

What should Alice do? 

a. Continue to work hard and ignore the time wasted by all the other office 
employees. 

h. Join the others in the leisurely activities, and let the boss find out 
that the work isn't getting done. 

c. Discuss the situation with the boss. The result may be the elimination 
of one of the office positions. 

d. Quit her job and get another position. 
Case 10 

Nancy worked in a one-girl office. Her employer owned the business. 
The boss's wife made it a common practice to have Nancy type for her Country 
Club activities. Nancy consented to do this as it didn't take more than a 
half hour a day, and she always had at least that much spare time in which 
to complete the work. 

One day, however, Nancy had some letters to be typed before the mail 
was picked up when the boss's wife came in with another job to be typed 
for a Country Club meeting that evening. If Nancy were to do the typing, 
she would not have time to complete the typing of her business lt?tters for 
that day's mail. If she didn't do the job, on the other hand, she knew 
that the boss's wife would be very upset. 

What should Nancy do? 

a. Present the problem to her boss and let him make the decision. 

b. Tell the boss's wife that she simply cannot do the typing for her and 
hope that she won't get too angry with her. 

c. Do the typing for the boss's wife and then work overtime to finish the 
letters, mailing them herself on the way i ome from work. 


O .11 the boss's wife that that's not her responsibility, and that in 
JCe future she should make arrangements to have someone else do the 
"^ping for her. 
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Appendix D 
Supplementary Tables, 20-31 
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Table 20 

i^^eans, Standard Deviations, and t^- values of Office Procedures 
Stays and Drops for Student Characteristics, Office 
Work Perceptions, Bu siness Fundamentals and 
General Information Test , and Office 
Decision-making Cases Scores 


Va riable 

Stays 
fN = 236) 

Drops 
(N = 75) 

I.— V aJL Uc 

x 

S.D. 



X 

S.D. 

Sex 

1.97 

. 16 

1. 96 

. 20 

61 

. U X 

Age 

17 .06 

. 40 

16.94 

. 38 

2. 12* 

Socioeconomic Status 

2 . 59 

.69 

2. 30 

.67 

.99 

Pay 

1 . 26 

. 44 

1.27 

. 45 

-.13 

Related Work Experience 

72 .50 

273. 45 

92.67 

307. 59 


Unrelated Work Experience 

495 .41 

626.02 

463. 79 

572 .67 

37 

Vocabulary 

10. 33 

2.27 

9. 83 

2.27 

1 .62 

Courses 

15 . 13 

5. 3? 

14. 30 

5.78 

1. 10 

Office Work Perceptions 






Job Knowledge 

10. 89 

1.18 

10.78 

1.42 


Personal Qualifications 

13.47 

.90 

13.26 

1.46 

1 07 

InterDcrsonal Relation*; 

11 . 70 

1. 17 

11 .54 

1.30 

. ^ o 

Job Qualifications 

14. 76 

1.28 

14. 46 

1 .86 

1 . 

Total Score 

50. 86 

3. 34 

50.05 

4.79 

1.29 

Rii^inp^^ Flinrl ATHPn t*A 1 ^ anA 






General TnfoTmati on 

u^ii^x uA i. 1 1 X w X Ilia b X wi I 






Spe 1 ling 

11. n 

2.31 

10.82 

2.38 

8Q 

Plurals 

7.49 

1.53 

7.42 

1.39 

. OH 

Grammar 

10.20 

2.41 

9.84 

2.10 

1.09 

Expression 

2.24 

1.43 

1.94 

1.24 

1.54 

Gene ra 1 In format i on 

10.85 

2.99 

10.27 

3.60 

1.29 

Judgment 

3.34 

.96 

3.24 

1.14 

.'1 

Arithmetic 

5.82 

2.54 

5.95 

2.56 

-.36 

Memory 

6.73 

2.55 

6.63 

2.30 

.28 

Total Score 

57.79 

9.44 

56. 10 

10.44 

1.23 

Office Decision-making 






Officre Supervisor (Best) 

4.60 

1.47 

4.00 

1.52 

2.65** 

Office Supervisor (Weighted) 

22.36 

3.04 

21.52 

3.13 

1.80 

Office Worker (Best) 

4.05 

1.33 

3.44 

1.43 

2.94** 

Office Worker (Weighted) 

21.40 

3.07 

20.48 

3.41 

1.90 


*p < .05. 
**p< .01. 
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Table 21 

Means, Standard Deviations, and t- values of Model Office Stays and 
Drops for Student Characteristics, Office Work Perceptions, 
Business Fundamentals and General Information Test , and 
Office Decision-making Cases Scores 


Variable 


Stays 
(N = 236) 

Drops 
(N = 47) 

t;- value 

X 


S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

Sex 

1. 

97 

.17 

1.96 


20 

.46 

Age 

17. 

07 

.94 

17.40 

3. 

4' 

-.64 

Socioeconomic Status 

2. 

14 

.79 

1.98 


93 

1.23 

Pay- 

1, 

25 

.45 

1 .26 


44 

- . 21 

Related Work Experience 

67. 

24 

303.62 

55 .65 

195. 

54 

.33 

Unrelated Work Experience 

724. 

68 

1159.64 

649. 13 

1332 . 

54 

.39 

Vocabulary 

10. 

24 

2.88 

10.48 

5. 

31 

-.30 

Course? 

21. 

34 

5.26 

20.94 

6. 

79 

.39 

Office Work Perceptions 








Job Knowledge 

10. 

83 

1.20 

11.76 

2. 

98 

-1.41 

Personal Qualifications 

13. 

64 

.94 

14.62 

4. 

03 

-1.11 

Interpersonal Relations 

11. 

OD 


1 1 Qfl 

X X . 

1 . 

14 

-.23 

Job Qualifications 

14. 

if o 


1*5 90 

4. 

13 

-1.08 

Total Score 

51. 


3 ^4 

4Q 86 

9. 

03 

.60 

Business Fundamentals and 








General Information 








Spel ling 

i\. 

35 

2.40 

10.94 

2. 

53 

1.06 

Plurals 

7. 

29 

2.92 

8.21 

5. 

26 

-1. 16 

Grammar 

10. 

41 

2.56 

11.00 

4. 

14 

-.95 

Expression 

2. 

08 

1.33 

2.26 

1. 

44 

-.81 

General Information 

10. 

42 

2.89 

9.64 

2. 

75 

1.70 

Judgment 

3. 

40 

.90 

3.49 


86 

-.64 

Arithmetic 

7. 

18 

3.12 

6.38 

3. 

52 

1.56 

Memory 

7. 

56 

3.01 

7.S1 

2. 

25 

-.05 

Total Score 

59. 

03 

10.51 

56.68 

9. 

83 

1.42 

Office Decision-making 








Office Supervisor (Best) 

4. 

47 

1.52 

4.63 

1. 

36 

-.60 

Office Supervisor (Weighted) 

22. 

47 

2.53 

22.18 

2. 

62 

.63 

Office Worker (Best) 

3. 

98 

1.49 

4.29 

1. 

21 

-1.21 

Office Worker (Weighted) 

21. 

42 

2.69 

21.58 

2. 

60 

-.35 


*p< .05. 
**p< .01. 
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Table 22 

Means, Standard Deviations, and t^- values of Cooperative Office Education 
Stays and Drops for Student Characteristics, Office Work 
Perceptions, Business Fundamentals and General 
Information Test , and Office Decision- 
making Cases Scores 


Variable 

Stays 
(N = 241) 

Drops 
(N = 42) 

t -value 

X 

S.D. 

X 


S.D. 


Sex 

1.95 

.22 

i 

' 1. 

90 

.30 

.95 

Age 

16.98 

.39 

17. 

11 

.32 

-1.96 

Socioeconomic Status 

2.18 

.73 

2. 

00 

.86 

1.30 

Pay 

1.32 

.47 

1. 

14 

.35 

2.77** 

Related Work Experience 

69.76 

327.11 

146. 

56 

368.45 

-1 .29 

Unrelated Work Experience 

697.52 

1007.71 

552. 

56 

743.37 

1 .04 

Vocabulary 

10.16 

2.50 

9. 

86 

2.65 

.66 

Courses 

20.75 

6.69 

18. 

42 

6.14 

1.97* 

Office Work Perceptions 







Job Knowledge 

10.84 

1.22 

10. 

47 

1.41 

1 . 69 

Personal Qualifications 

13.47 

1.03 

13. 

32 

1.09 

. o7 

Interpersonal Relations 

11.41 

1.37 

11. 

55 

1. 25 

- .62 

Job Qualifications 

14.62 

1.53 

14. 

08 

2.02 

1 .59 

Total Score 

50.34 

3.99 

49. 

42 

4.25 

1.31 

Business Fundamentals and 







General Information 







Spelling 

11.42 

2.45 

11. 

03 

2.74 

. 89 

Plurals 

7.14 

1.59 

7. 

38 

1.46 

- . 85 

Grammar 

9.94 

2.31 

10. 

49 

2. 18 

-1.36 

Expression 

2.18 

1.45 

1. 

86 

1.60 

1.22 

General Information 

10.29 

3.00 

10. 

54 

3.36 

-.46 

Judgment 

3.41 

.85 

3. 

14 

1.11 

1.47 

Arithmetic 

5.84 

2.59 

5. 

49 

3.19 

.74 

Memory 

6.84 

2.53 

6. 

16 

2.83 

1.49 

Total Score 

56.98 

9.40 

56. 

24 

10.77 

.43 

Office Decision-making 







Office Supervisor (Best) 

4.69 

1.48 

4. 

37 

1.33 

1.15 

Office Supervisor (Weighted) 

22.81 

2.76 

21. 

87 

2.98 

•1.74 

Office Worker (Best) 

4.18 

1.40 

3. 

63 

1.25 

2.07* 

Office Worker (Weighted) 

22.00 

2.87 

20. 

97 

3.07 

1.84 


1 


*p < . 05 . 
**p < .01. 
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Table 23 


Unadjusted and Adjusted Office Pecision-making Cases Posttest 
- Mean Scores and Standard Deviations, by Course 


OP 




GDE 


Variable Unadj 

Adj 

Unadj 

Adj 

Unadj 

Adj 

X 

S.D. 

X 

X 

S.D. 

X 

X 

S.D. 

X 

Office Supervisor "Best" 4.80 
Office Supervisor "Weighted" 22.74 
Office Worker "Best" 4.20 
Office Worker "Weighted" 22.08 

1.56 
3.10 
1.45 
3.03 

4.91 
23.07 

4.36 
22.37 

4.84 
22.62 

4.34 
22.19 

1.46 
2.94 
1.37 
3.03 

4.82 
22.50 

4.32 
22.05 

4.83 
22.77 

4.28 
22.33 

1.39 
2.96 
1.30 
2.84 

4.76 
22.69 

4.25 
22.23 


Table 24 


Unadjusted and Adjusted Office Decision-making Cases 
Posttest Mean Scores, by Socioeconomic Status 



Variable 

SES - 

Low 

SES - Middle 

SES - 

Upper 

Unadj X 

Adj X 

Unadj X Adj X 

Unadj X 

Adj X 

Office 

Supervisor "Best" 

4.77 

4.85 

4.84 4.88 

4.83 

4.75 

Office 

Supervisor "Weighted" 

22.77 

22.94 

22.76 22.81 

22.64 

22.51 

Office 

Worker "Best" 

4.35 

4.41 

4.25 4.29 

4.27 

4.24 

Office 

Worker "Weighted" 

22.19 

22.34 

22.23 22.30 

22.17 

22.01 
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Table 25 


Adjusted Office Decision-making Cases Posttest Mean Scores, 
by Course and Socioeconondc Status 


Socioeconomic Status 

u trice 
Supervisor 
"Best" 

Utrice 
Supervisor 
"Weighted" 

Office 
Worker 
"Best" 

Office 
Worker 
"Weighted" 

OP: 

Low Socio- 
economic Status 

5.16 

23.93 

4.72 

23.07 

OP:^ 

Middle Socio- 
economic Status 

4.87 

22.63 

4.28 

22.00 

OP: 

High Socio- 
economic Status 

4.68 

22.65 

4.08 

22.04 

MO: 

Low Socio- 
economic Status 

4.76 

22.01 

4.28 

21.54 

MO: 

Middle Socio- 
economic Status 

4.99 

23.03 

4.44 

22.66 

MO: 

High Socio- 
economic Status 

4.71 

22.46 

4.25 

21.95 

COE: 

Low Socio- 
economic Status 

4.62 

22.89 

4.22 

22.42 

COE: 

Middle Socio- 
economic Status 

4.79 

22.78 

4.14 

22.24 

COE: 

High Socio- 
economic Status 

4.87 

22.40 

4.38 

22.04 
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Table 26 


Unadjusted and Adjusted Office Work Perception Posttest 
Mean Scores and Standard Deviations, by, Course 


Variable 


OP 



COE 


Unadj 

Adj 

Unadj 

Adj 

Unadj 

Adj 

X 

S.D. 

X 

X 

S.D. 

X 

X 

S.D. 

X 

Job Knowledge 

11.06 

.99 

11.03 

11. 17 

.90 

1 1 . 15 

11.12 

1.16 

11.18 

Personal Qualifications 

13.57 

. 85 

13.53 

13.74 

.55 

13.70 

"13.46 

1.10 

13.50 

Interpersonal Relations 

11.77 

1.27 

11.74 

11.91 

1.11 

11.84 

11.53 

1.24 

11 .60 

Job Qualifications 

15.09 

1.29 

15.08 

15.18 

1.00 

15.13 

14'. 94 

1.53 

15.00 

Total 

51.50 

3.18 


52.00 

2.33 


51.08 

3.71 



Table 27 

Unadjusted and Adjusted Office Work Perception Posttest 
Mean Scores, by Socioeconomic Status 



SES - 

Low 

SES - 

Middle 

SES - 

Upper 

Variable 







Unadj X 

Adj X 

Unadj 

)( Adj X 

Unadj X 

Adj X 

Job Knowledge 
Personal Qualifications 
Interpersonal Relations 
Job Qualifications 

11.17 
13.59 
11.74 
15.09 

11.16 
13.57 
11.74 
15.10 

11.16 
13.58 
11.78 
15.06 

11.16 
13.57 
11.80 
15.06 

11.06 
13.60 
11.69 
15.06 

11.04 
13.59 
11.64 
15.04 


p 
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Table 28 


Adjusted Office Work Perception Posttest Mean Scores, 
by Course and Socioeconomic Status 


Socioeconomic Status 

Knowledge 

r ci d yJlicL X 

Qualifications 

111 LdUC?XdUllclJL 

Relations 

J UD 

Qualifications 

OP: 

Low Sc^ciu- 
economic Status 

10.93 

13.42 

11.73 

15.06 

OP: 

Middle Socio- 
economic Status 

11.14 

13.55 

11.72 

15.11 

OP: 

High Socio- 
economic Status 

11.01 

13.63 

' 11.78 

15.08 

MO- 

Low Socio- 
economic Status 

11 .15 

13.70 

11. 88 

15.16 

MO: 

Middle Socio- 
economic "Status 

11. 15 

13.75 

11.97 

15. 11 

MO. 

High Socio- 
economic Status 

11.14 

13.66 

11.67 

15.12 

COE: 

Low Sccio- 
economic Status 

11.40 

13.60 

11.63 

15.09 

COE: 

Middle Socio- 
economic Status 

11.18 

13.42 

11.70 

14.97 

COE: 

High Socio- 
economic Status 

10.95 

13.49 

11.48 

14.94 
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Table 29 


Unadjusted and Adjusted Business Fundamentals and General Information 
Posttest Mean Scores and Standard Deviations, by Course 


Variable 


OP 


MO 


COE 


Unadj 

Adj 

Unadj 

Adj 

Unadj 

Adj 

X 

S.D. 



X 

X 

S.D. 

X 

X 

S.D. 

X 

Spelling 

1.1 .66 

2.13 

11 .78 

11 .69 

2.25 

11.65 

11.61 

2.62 

11.54 

Plurals 

7.91 

1.37 

7.91 

7.51 

1.67 

7.41 

7.26 

1.83 

7.33 

Grcunmar 

10.34 

2.64 

10.55 

10.47 

2.48 

10.31 

10. 30 

2.46 

10.35 

Expression 

2.29 

1.47 

2.25 

2.36 

1.50 

2.31 

2.43 

1.40 

2.45 

General Information 

11.62 

3.02 

11. 13 

10.83 

3.13 

10.81 

10.60 

3.51 

10.66 

Judgment 

3.35 

1.02 

3.46 

3.44 

.87 

3.39 

3.21 

1.11 

3.27 

Arithmetic 

6.67 

2.85 

6.68 

7.24 

2.88 

6.84 

6.14 

2.97 

6.36 

Memory 

7.42 

2.27 

7.40 

7.75 

1.90 

7.63 

6.98 

2.63 

7.05 

Total 

60.91 

10.27 


60.90 

11.22 


58.40 

11.86 



Table 30 


Unadjusted and Adjusted Business Fundamentals and General Information 
Positest Mean Scores, by Socioeconomic Status 


Variable 

SES - 

Low 


SES - Middle 

SES - 

Upper 










Unadj X 

Adj 

X 

Unadj X 

Adj X 

Unadj X 

Adj X 

Spelling 

11.61 

11. 

72 

11.67 

11.59 

11. 

66 

11.66 

Plurals 

7.37 

7. 

55 

7.59 

7.57 

7. 

60 

7.52 

Grammar 

10.29 

10. 

58 

10.40 

10.33 

10. 

38 

10.30 

Expression 

2.29 

2. 

36 

2.41 

2.37 

2. 

34 

2.28 

General Information 

10.20 

10. 

53 

10.82 

10.81 

11. 

57 

11.26 

Judgment 

3.50 

3. 

53 

3.37 

3.37 

3. 

22 

3.23 

Arithmetic 

6.42 

6. 

62 

6.67 

6.62 

6. 

80 

6.65 

Memory 

7.19 

7. 

32 

7.39 

7.35 

7. 

45 

7.41 
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Dear Gamma Students and Parents: 

Well, we made it« The first semester has produced some stability 
and rewards. We are established at 913 Arch Street and are adjusting to our . 
new comraunityo Now we look forward to the future. We are excited about the 
next semester for mc\ny reasons: 

We have a greatly improved variety of classes and experiences for 
our students. The roster for the V/inter Semester affords a i^reat opportunity 
for giving our students the courses they need^ We have added a tutorial act- 
ivity period on Tuesday afternoon. Uhis will afford our students the opportu- 
nity to participate in various activities which they plan in their tutorial 
groups. A brand new Gvamma Parents Advisory Association has been formed. We 
are seriously asking parents to become involved in helping make the Gamma 
Educational experience a better and more rewarding one. This Association has 
already divided into task forces and ne^-^ds all of Gammas support if it is to 
succeed. 

May I take this opportunity to wish you the very best for the coming 
year. Please feel free to call on me at any time to be of service to you. 

Sincerely, 

, . * - ' /-^ V \a ( c ■ ■'■ 

Joseph A. Jacovino , '•>, 
Gamma Unit Administrator 
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C :J.'iT 


FOR • SC:\^-^ij Gi< D lJA ilO: : 

IW Crib.... 0 GuA. wAT.- m .iM^ P'.ww / a P..u\'' J\ "kl.. c 
Pijaiisylv n:ui'. Stc^.t- di;:dOina, "^.^.ca <;.tudont nc.cJs 18.3 
cruditf3. E.?.cfi cr.-dit /:;r:: tod .qu'.L 1 /:0 ot uciji: 
t(:jach'jr contcct The Strt..- x'oouir.r:- thv t tl\o 

d stribuLion of cr..dit iirj r.s loLio- s: 


At Parkv/ay, credit is ^r&ntud to mo-jt t :<^s.. r-oqiiir^.-Micnt s 
on the basis ..>f sat j.si. ctoi-y \'or^-. ccinplct.^c. snd on tho 
basis of one t6;nth (0.1) credit :per hour per ^ve^k spent 
in the instruction;.;! .sictivity during a tv.X'lvo (12) v/eok 
se.nester . 

Credit is assiS'^-*!-^ on a ore., it/no credit bc.ois. 
Parkway students -^re not raiikod. 
FOK COLL£GS BOaHO STUD.ilTS: 

Students iuto-rested in coile^,'^ siiould b.j aware tha.. 
additional requirements ar.? n^;C3S£iar.; for ad ission. 
The follo'.ving is ST.>0:.G:y/ reco..un'-;ndod : 

2t0 Scienc;- creaits, on-^ of v. i.ich .nuct b.; a lab 
scionco 

2,0 Forei^'n lan^^ua^'O (;nini:.mm) 

2|0 Math, \ hich ..iLisL be Goo.:iOtr.y, Al^;.^^bra, O:.- 

other higher :.iath 
i|,0 English, -.hich must includ'^ Ro-adinr', Writing, a. 

and Speaking 

1,5 Social Studios, '...lic . Si.ould include at le^;.st 
three (3) of th:- foila.' in^- : Urb.rn Probl.;uis, 
Political Science, \':orld Cultures', Phyciiology, 
Sociology, An t hr o po 1 o gy 

A student riiust i.-iaint.iin r;t le^^sL 1.5 cr^'dlt^.'- a souiecvtcr . 
If a student fails to do 30, ho (she) v/ill b(-j dacod on 
acadc.iiic probation • Thcv .studunt will tiie-n bo c-;iven extra 
assistance and suopoxM: rind anotiioi opportunity to Ji'.a.txsfactorily 
complete 1,5 ...redits. If th.; student is un-'bio to accumulc.te 
O „ the necessary credits tiic G:cond ti c , th^. ctudont v;ill bo asked 

to leave the Progr^iu Arrani-jo.i'ont:.; "ill be made to send the student 
to another school. 


G o n o r 1 So ci a 1 S t u di . j s 

World Cultur-i's 

U.S. Kioto r./ 

En^j,lish 

Science 

Mat ho. 'iia tics 

Health 

Physical Educ tion 
Other (eloc tiv js) 



1 .5 
.5 
1 ,0 
h.O 
1 -0 
2.0 
.5 
.5 
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CREDIT {CON*'T) 

The 1.5 credits, hov/evor, is only tho barest minimum. We arc very con- 
cerned that the student Give herself (himself) a full, satisfying roster* 

V/o arc looking; foi'ward to a I'owarding V/inter Quarter,. 

STAFF 


Joe Jacovino, Administrative Head Barry Penn ^ ^/ 

Deirdra Berry Ray Savage 

Donna Epstein Bobbi Seifert 

Clarence Hoover Dell Salza 

Steve Kay Bob Stokes 

Mary Nelson Vyillie Days 


LEVELING OF COURSE S 

Courses involving reading have been leveled based on reading ability. 

Level One courses are for those who feel that they have trouble in reading 
and writing. These courses are remedial and corrective in na.ture and are 
geared to help students advance to being able to read and write confortably. 

Level Two These courses arc for students who can read novels of moderate 
difficulty. Vocabulary should bo adequate and tbp student would be expec- 
ted to write full length vir.porsm 

Leve: Three courses are dosiKnrd for college ^^-rep students who are able 
to v.ork on an independent level* 


The level is to act as a guidline and indicates the minimum required. 
For inctancc - if you ai-c on Level 3i you may still register for Level 1 
or 2 course. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR COURSES 


C0ui\Oxj PAGE NOo 

Accounting 13 

Accounting & BookoGping (Bobbi Scifcrt) 33 

African Culture and Literature ^ 

Afro Interpretive Dances ^8 

AlG^bra I (Ray Sava£';e) 3I 

Algebra I (Barry Penn) 32 

Algebra II 32 
American Indian 

America The Beautiful 37 

American History 30 

anthropology 25 

Apprentice in Community Or^^anization 8 
Arhhery 

Art Majors ^' ^3 

Art-Teacher Aide ^3 

Badniin, ton (Herb Cohen) 50 

Badminton 50 

Basic- Electricity 20 

Basic Gas & Electricity ^ 2h 

Basic Gymnastics ^7 

Basic Math (Vaili'e "'Uays) 32 

Basic Math (Ray Savage) 3^ 

Basic Skills I (English) 26 

BTisic Skills II (English) 26 

Biking ^6 

Biology (Barry Penn) 35 

Biology (Mai^y Nelson) 3^ 

Black 8c Jew - Enemies or Allies? 28 

Black Novel 27 

Body Building & Weight-Lifting (Boys) ^5 

^-^'-Cr>^ •Mi^.'^er-Black 39 

cJhouiistry 35 

Child Advocacy Program ^ 23 

Civil V/ar Literature I6 

Community College Art Dept. hh 

Contemporary American History ^0 

Crafts of Prose 29 

Creative Dance ^9 

Dickons 11 

Drawing ^3t^1 

Drug Education 20 
Economic Reform ■ • 1^ 

i« encing-Bofanners ^6 

Filmmaking 12 

French Tutoring 16 

Fundamental Gymnastics ^5 

General Science 3^ 

Geometry 31 

Girl's Basketball ^7 

Graduate Hospidal-Volunteer Work 5 

Gramme r 26 

Q ?n In The City 21 

(jQ.th (Barry Penn) 36 

™ith Class ^8 
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TABU!; OF CONTENTS (CON»T) 


COURSE TITLE PAGE NO, 

Hiking kS 

History of Black Music 18 

Honufenaking I - Cooking ^ 22 

Homemrikine II - Consumer Know How 11 

Hooked on Books 30 

How to Write a Paper 30 
Human Sexual Expression 

Inclepondant Study in Art k2 

Individual Lcarnin£;; Experiences 17 

Institutional Resource Management G ^oup 27 
Instructional Swimming; 
Karate 8 IT^'e Discipline 

Kurt Vonnegut 26 

Law & Justice 39 

Literature - American 27 

Man in Contemporary Society I5 

Metropolitan Hospital - Volunteer V/ork 9 

Modern Dance 17 

Newspaper 25 
Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy and Nursing 

For Physically Handicapped 23 

PMDAS 33 

Photography kk 

Physical Science - Introduction * l4 

Planned Parenthood Aide 22 

Printmaking Workshop k2 

Reading Skills Lab II 29 

SAT English Prep. 2« 

§;vT ^MatU.P^ep. 3^; 
Science Fiction 

Self Defense-Women Only ^9 

Sewing k^ 

Sex Education 36 

Shakespeare . 27 

Soccer ^7 
. \\t 1 (Vli.aic 

Spanish Tutoring ^1 

Snecial Notes to Teacher Aides k 

£ irts for Those Who Can't, But Want to 50 

Studio Art - Easic Painting and Drawing kk 

Teacher Aide - Chestnut House Pro School 6 

Teacher Aide - Cooperative Kindergarten 10 

Teacher Aide - Darrah 7 

Teacher Aide - McCall 7 

Teacher Aide - Moffet 7 

Teacher Aide - Rhodes Middle School 6 

Teacher Aide - Salvation Army Day Care Center 5 

Teacher Aide - Stevens 7 

-Teacher Aide - Urban Nature Study 6 

Teacher Aide - WAMY Alternative Jr. High 10 

~0 ling Mentally Retarded Adults 5 

£[^C^ing Swimming to Mentally Retarded Adults 5 


TABLE OF CONTENTS (CON'T) 


COURSE TITLE PAGE NO* 
Three-On-Three Basketball 

Track and Field 48 

Urban Affairs 13 

Values Clarification 38 

Voice Instruction I6 

Vietnam 39 

Volleyball (Herb Cohen) 50 
Volleyball 

Volunteer Work at Hahnemann Hospital 8 

Watercolour kZ 

What uo you say, after you say hello? l8,19 

What happens after the doctor says "It's a Boy" 21 

Women kO 

Writing a Research Paper ^£9 

Writing a Short Story 25 


Other courses will follow after Chrie;tmas vacation. 


SPECIAL NOTES TO TEACHER AIDES 


1; All teacher aides are concidered school staff for the time they ore helping at 
the school. You are needed in these classrooms and when you sign up for a particu- 
lar time I the staff counts on your help. Therefore, it is very important that you 
be regular in attendance. Make sure that if you must be absent because of Illness 
that you call the school "or nursery to let them know. Students who are not willing 
to take the attendance committment seriously^ should not sign up. 


2; Students signlag up as teacher aides should be sure to indicate clearly the days 
and hours they plan to work. Report to the contact person at the proper time 
beginning the week of January 7, 197^. 


3: When signing In at b school or nur^erVi rccoid the amount of time spent that day, 
not the starting and ending time. 


4: Boys who want to work where they are needed and appreciated should consider 
volunteering at either the YWCA or the Salvation Army Day Care Center. 


^ 5; students who wish to consider the possibility of spending an entire day in a 

school from 9^00 A*M. to 3^30 P.M. instead of going in for one or two hours at 
a time may do so, with the approval of their tutorial leaders. 


6: Students who wish to consider working in a school not listed in this catalog 
that is located in their neighborhool may do so by contacting the principal of 
that school. If the principal of that school agrees, contact Mickey Kothstein at 
MA 7-3266 so that he may arrange credit. 

•^^•••••♦•IMPORTANT**** 

7: ALL STUDENTS WHO SIGN UP AS TEACHER AIDES MUST CAL L THE CO NTACT PERSON IN D ICATED 

ON TM"CatJK5E' b£§5?^lPrK)N TO AkRANflE AN I^fJ]5BV^!W. TH E PtlKKiflE OV THE INTIJB TIEP 

Is to" 5E£i Y rYSOfeE maibLE m ^ AftbANflE TIMES. IP m K> m AmMLj^mT 

AN INGSSriTtEW, YOU WILL NOT BE REGIS^^RED IN 'THE COURSE. "~ 


The following pages in the catolog are for teacher aides. 
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COURGE TlTiiii; Ti:. xhvn A: de-C.'alvatxan Axniy -Day Care Center 
CONTACT- B-rry-Fryo W.:. 
UXATION; 22.'? JtcI J I rh.;:..n ?n. 

TIMiC! Holiday thru Kr:.u-''y.. 0^ .". .r - 5:30 p.\a. 

CRSDIT & AR£i\* . ''. for each "l^. hourc Maximum of ..5/ the arc*^ fecial studies 

OlivoS LIMIT'. ^ utricle ut^i 

LIAISON: MiCfioy r<o M.L-i-.,- J :: M/. 3L.6c 

DLoCRIPT con : Child: .t. a:r : t'l-or-i yrsc '-^i a^^'-c . Student will assist the teacher 
with thu activity :u'0(';rrir. -.vjia Wr.vo an oppcirtunity to learn about grouth and develop 
ment of pro-ochcol -luldrcn. xltiMn^iDEi^, Til/vT YCHJ HJST CAia^ YOR AN INTERVIEW AT THE 
ABOV!?: PHON£ N^JMEER 1^ ARRi.riJ,?L A!: rNT^iVs/TK; 50R ACCEPTANCE INTO THE PROGRAM. 


COl/RS*::; TJ/l'LEi 'reachii\^s •.*:iv;amL::.r: to Mc^ntrliy Retarded Adults (and help with dressing) 
30NTACT Lci. L^.: riG:id'^ 329 --327^1 

LOCATIOii- Jofft-roor. (irilvorsity Pool :.n the area of 8th & Walnuto 
TII4E; Tliur.s.iay "0:00 1^:00 noon 

CRiX'lT; .2 li: phy.'oicol ud«"cr '..^Icctivc^ or cocial .^^tudzes 
LIAICON'. Mickey Ko t-r^.u.^i/. 

COURSE DESCRIPTIOil '. Y-.av wj.\l liolp v;i»:h [icttixi^ rhe m^'ncally retarded adults 
drcsGoci \nd imdr» c-* . r'^'o.'Z ho.lp ir. i.rnj pool with cwirmnLug losGuns and pool 
-\ci:xv'iticc* j'/*^ ci the acluJt.'-j ar-.- rnnle-s.. but ^nd fe:7ialo students are needed. 

REKEi'^iBEK, J'lKAL F.EL.5C"i'I0l' v/i'.I IjF. M.u")ri ..JPI-ER ..N IMER^/IclW. YCU MU3T CALL THE 
hBOVE NiJMBtR HO A?.R'-.MGi: TCR AN ].MTiiJRVIE\-/ FOR ACCEPTANCE INTO THE PROGRAM. 


COURSE TITLED Tcv-.iCiHx\r; i-UMir.aliy Rc^tarJed Kdalt- 
CONTACT: Lon Lo H.irr.fir. 829- 5*??^ 
LOCATION: HjII K-r'-;r Cent or Sth .-nd I/^cusi: Sto 
TIN.H. Choice: .:.f Mm:! . ..WctV-Fri . . 9-12 (Tuco'\iy .-i v.) 

Students ^^ust w'ork niria-jai:: o:!' t\v''.» b.rJ.f dayn each veek.. 

CREOTL' \VL AivEr^. ' Ul'.:ct i'/r; .^r i^r\x(\xus I'or each 12 hourc/ 

COlJaol- D.CSCRIPTT-^rl: 'it-n'cor ar. edu'jational proniam to hblp mentally retarded 

^.idultr, furictioa oi\ a very j::..^tv..c ic/'/L. REMENLS.'i^R , /(/t hTT.3T CAU. KR AN INTERVIEW 
FOR ACCir?'];.aj^CL. JIITO THF lRO:i}:^.i^i 


COOT/vvT: Mm. '.,j.t.I Mar-on, Jir- ct'^r VoluntLv.rc KI 6-^500, Ext. 405 
PiACE; Gra.u.-^ to A: ^.'•^lt:l■;. . . '9t:. c:r.d L:nbcr(^ St. 

TIML: fv^ry '"or/ii.Lr (:.i,in iicr. of 0:10 hour;. A few students can be used in the 

Cl^EDIT AN'D AHE^"i: -A. -.or rverv ;lou:^'^■ m soci/il i:tudie3 01 -elective 
LIAISON Mickoy Rohhotoir. MA 7-T-26b 

C01I.RSE DESCR'^PTIO:' : ^; Ludr *i r '.re nccdcH' to takv patients by wheelchair from their 
rooms to X-r..y -./vJ I'or ot^.^-i -^.ny^o '. :itmotit,s In tl-.u 'h::3pital« There are some 
'•.)pportunj ti'?/: tw u.)*k rrrL-rc.c ai'-o.-i x-ic to ^avc patient contact by getting menu 
roqucstn« Oth-,T i.r.>cv - ij -rear, of inte-'jr.t con be explored^ REMEMBER^ YOU MUST 
CiJi MR . r-iAGE^ FOR .J* ..PPOirlTMEKV ..T'R .AJ IMTERVItiW l\j BE ACCEPTED INTO THE PROGRAM 
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COURSE TITLE: Teacher Aide- Rhodes Middle School 
CONTACT: Mrs, Landou 221-0850 

LOCATION: Rhodes Middle School, 29th and Clearfield 221-0850 

TIME: Anyday between the hours of 8::45-5:0O pm for a minimum of 2 hours 

CREDIT AND AREA: ,1 for every 12 hours in the area of social studies or elective 

CLASS LIMlT: 5 students 

LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein MA 7-5266 

COURSE DESCRIPTION: Rhodes has a nvunber of innov.-'.tive programs including a special 
yeaijigig^ program using T.V,,..Help is needed with one to one tutoring and with 
cicricai work in "tne^gQiclance office. RENEMBER, CALL MRS. LANDOU FOR AN INTERVIEW 
TO SEE IF YOU ARE ELIGIBIuE FOR THE PROGRAM. 


COURSE TITLE: Teacher aide; Chestnut House Pre School Program 
CONTACT: Mrs. Jacqueline Brinkley LO ^-3^30 
LOCATION: Y.W.C.A. - 2027 Chestnut St. 

TIME: Anyday between 8 am - 12 noon or 5:30 - 5:00 (prefer students who will work 

at least 2 half days per week) 
CREDIT'AND AREA: .1 for every 12 hours in the area of rcial studies or elective 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein MA 7-3266 

COURSE DESCRIPTION: Chestnut House is providing a program which serves children 
from 1 - k years of age and aims to help them grow physically, emothionally, socially 
and academically. They are asking for volunteers from Parkway who not only wcmt 
to work with the children but want to learn about pre school children and early 
childhood education. Help is needed in the Early Room from 8:00 - 9:30, at which 
time children move to their classes. Students can work for 2 hours or more on any 
day. REMEMBER YOU MUST CALL MRS. BRINKLEY FOR AN INTERVIEW SO SEE IF YOU ARE ELIGI_ 
BLE FOR THE PROGRAM- 


COURSE TITLE: Teacher aide - Urban Nature Study 
CONTACT: Mrs. Natalie Kempner 825-1799 
LOCATION: 509 Brooklane, Conshohocken Pa. 19^28 
TIME: Two afternoons is possible from 1:30-3:15 

CREDIT AND AREA: .1 for every 12 hours in social studies, elective or science 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein MA 7-5266 

PREREQUISITES: A strong interest in nature study, ecology and hopefully some 

knowledge in these areas, 
COUR:^S DESCRIPTION: Mrs. Kempner is an experienced classroom teacher who is now 
working to develop a nature study program for children living in the city. She 
is building a nature center in the basement of the school and is taking children 
out into the local park to discover what they can about nature. She would like 
the help of Parkway students who like children and know something about plants and 
animals, or are willing to learn. REMEMBER, YOU MUST CALL MRS. KEMPNER TO ARRANGE 
FOR AN INTERVIEW FOR ACCEPTANCE INTO THE PROGRAM, 


ERLC 
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COURSE TITLE: Teacher Aide - Darrah Schoo; 

CONTACT: Mrs. Oliva Snead (Principal) PO 5-672^1 

PLACE: Darrah Elementary School, 17th and Brown Sts. 

TIMiS: Anytime between 9:00 and 3:00 for a minimum of 2 hours per; visit 

CREDIT AREA: Social Studies or Physical Education (See below) 

LIAISON: Micke;y Rothstein MA 7-3266 

A unique feature of this school is the staff approach to problem childrt.^'^ needs 
and backgrounds and does not use punitive discipline. In addition to helping in 
classrooms from K to 6, Dnrrah School has the following special needs; 

1, Supervision during lunch hour (11:30-12:30) in lunch room and yard 

2, Physical education for children. Darrah has no P,E« teacher. 
CONTACT MRS. SNEAD TO ARRANGE FOR AN INTERVIEW TO SEE IF YOU ARE ELIGIBLE. 


COTIRSE: Teacher's Aide - Stevens School 
CONTACT: Mr. Berkowitz (Principal) MA 7- 2911 
PLACE: Stevens School, 13th and Spring Garden Sts. 

TIME: Any morning, 8:45 - 12:30. Minimum of two hours per visit. Stevens 

would like students to come two mornings per week, but you can go once, 
CREDIT AREA: Social Studies 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein MA 7-3266 

S'>.vens has a "Follow Through" Program and is doing some interesting things 
-that deal with the problems of urban education. Volunteers can work in class* 
rooms from K to 6, helping teachers with their plans and working one to one 
with children who need special help. All students going to help at Stevens must 
ir.ake an appointment with Mr. Berkowitz to arrange an interview to see if you are 
eligible for the program. 


J0"JR3E TITLE: Teacher Aide - McCall School 
rOy-UkCT: Dr. Hankinson, Principal WA 5-0791 

McCall School, 6th and Delancy 
TL^4E: Any day, 9:00 - 3:15 for a minimum of 1 hour per visit 
CREDIT AND AREA: Social Studies 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein MA 7-3266 

McCall has welcomed Parkway in the past and once again will provide toathing 
and tutoring situt^tions for our students in grades K to 6. The school serves 
young people from a variety of backgrounds. Contact Dr. Hankinson to arrange 
for an interview to see if you are eligible. 


COURSE: Teacher Aide, Moffot School 
CO!.rrACT: Mr. Irv. Yudkin, Principal 
PLACE: Moffet, 2nd and Oxford Sts. RE 9-3992 
TIME: Any day, 9:00 - 3:30 for a minimum of one hour per visit. 
" ^lAISON: Mickey Rothstein 

Mr. Yudkin has asked • us for as many aides as wc can send. This is an »'opon class* 
Q room" school where you can seu in action and be a part of an exciting educational 
en I /^"program. A new '•Moffot" is being constructed nearby and Mr. Yankin will be glad 
H^^to explain the ideas behind the construction innovations. Contact Mr^ Yudkin 
to arrange for an interview for acceptance. 


COURSE TITLE: Apprentice in Community Organization 
INSTRUCxUR: Bernice Kelly - RE 9-60^1 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS: Lutheran Settlement Hougc, 13^0 Frankford - : " 

RE 9-60^1 

LIAISON; Mickey Rothctcin MA 7-3266 
DAY AND TIME: Thursday 10-12 noon 

LOCATION: Lutheran Settlement House, 13^0 Frankford 

SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: .1 for every 12 hours in Jocial Studies , or elective 

Students who are interested in social work will have a chance to work at th<^ 
grass root level to help communities organize themselves. Work will be in 
various communities. Call Bernice Kelly at the above number to arrange for 
an interview for acceptance into the program. 


COURSE TITLE: Volunteer Work at Hahnemann Medical College 
CONTACT PERSON: Judy Bell, Director of Volunteers ifif8-7000 
INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS: Hahnemann Hospital, 230 N. Broad St. 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein MA 7-3266 

DAY AND TIME: Morning help preferredo Any day. Help especially needed on 
Saturday and Sunday - Minimum of k hours per vi.:^it, between 
8 a.m. and and 5 p»ni» 

LOCATION: Hahnemann, 230 N. Broad 

SUBJECT AREA A^JD CREDIT: .1 for every 12 hours in Social Studies or elective 
These are the areas in which you can work: 

Pharmacy = Fill ^ill boxes for patients and otherwise assist pharmacist. 
Good opportunity;:to learn what is involved in being a pharmacist. 

X-Ray Dept.: Transport patients to and from X-Ray, 

Nursing: Patient care - feeding, making beds, filling water pitchers, 
running errands, helping nurses. 

Patient Visitation: Patients spend long hours in bed with little to occupy 
their time. Merely visiting with then, perhaps playing a game, can do much 
to improve their morale and make their stay more pleasant. 

Out Patient Dept: Contact flow of patients coming in for examinations, help 
weigh patients. 

Clerical: Reception, typing, filing 

Delivery Room: A possibility for girls who do well in other areas of hospital* 
QUALIFICATIONS : 

1. Dress code; Girls must purchase a uniform (tk) which is worm with a 
white blouse and white shoes or sneakers. 

Boys purchase a jacket (S6) which they wear with dark pants and shoes, 
a shirt and tie. (no wranglers) 

- Since the volunteer is a reflection of Hahnemann Hospital and Parkway, 
O „ appearance is very important*. 

sJ[C 2. Age: Fourteen years of age or older with a recommendation and per- 

mission of parents and tutorial leader. 


VOLUNTEER WORK AT HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE (CON»T) 
J, You must be able to v/drk a minimum of four hours per visit, 

4, Attendance at the orientation session held on Saturday, 8:15 a-m. - 2:30 p,m, 
5- Good Health 

6, V/illin^ness to work and accept supervision. 

?• All volunteers are interviewed personally prior to acceptance by Judy Bell. 

8, During; volunteer hours it is requested that the volunteer stay in the building. 

9. A pass is given to each volunteer ei "-itlinf^: him or her to free lunch in the 
hospital cafeteriQp 

Contact Judy Boll at 448-7000 if you have any questions or would like to set up 
an interview. This should be done in December if possible. 


COURSE: Volunteer Work at Metropolitan Hospital 

CONTACT: Shelley Kamen, Director of Volunteers - 238-2l8l 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS: Metropolitan Hospital, 201 N, 8th St, 238-2l8l 
LliMSON; Mickey Rothstoin MA 7-3266 

DAY AND TII4E: Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday - Minimum of k hours,, between 

8:00 and 5:00 p.m. 
LOCATION: Metropolitan Hospital 

SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: o1 for every 12 hours - Social Studies or elective 
CLASS LIMIT: Opportunities on Mon and Wed are limited. Apply early if you 
want these days 

These are the areas in which you can work: 
ADMISSIONS, IR/iD IOLQGY, H K'\RT STATIO N, II>JILMii\TI ON THERAPY, X-RAY 

Escort patients, possibly by wheel chair to and from their rooms to the 
area of therapy, then safely return them. Assist technicians in transporting 
equipment. 

Nursing: Patient care - feedin^i;, makinc beds, assisting patients' with hair 
combing and personal hygiene 
Escort Service 

Housekeeping - wash and refill water pitchers and v£.ses, care for and distribute 
linen, etc. 

Reception: Escort servico, answer questions on telephone, monitor visitors, 
make out passes. 

Central Supply R oom : Packaging supplies for sterilisation 

Pharmacy: Deliver medications to floor, light filing, light typing 

Dietary: Writing headings on menue, delivery of menue to patients, report 
dietary problems to the dietician. 

1, Dress code: Women — uniform worn with white blouse and white rubber 
soled shoes (sneakers are exceptable). A candy striper uniform may be 
purchased from the Volunteer Department for 3^f.15 
Men — shirt, tie and pants (not jeans) 

*"ince the volunteer is a reflection of Metropolitan Hospital and Parkway, 
[]]ppoarrance is very important. 


VOLUNTEER WORK AT t^ETKOPOLITAN HOSPITAL (CON'T) 
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2. Agg: Fifteen years of a^'e or oLUer with ci recommendation and 
permission of parents and tutorial leader • 

3. You must bo able co work a minimum of four hours per visit, 
k. Attendance at the orientation soociou 

5. Good Health 

6o V/illingnecs to accept ^supervision 

7, All volunteers are interviewed pers )nally prior to acceptance by 
Shelley Kamen 

8o Purine volunteer hourc; it io rt^quosted that the volunteer stay in 
the building. 

9- A free pass ic ^^iven to each volunteer entitling him or her to one 
meal in the hospital cafeteria. 

Contact Shelley Kamen at 238-2-l8l if you have any questions and to set up an 
interview for acceptance into the program 


COURSE TITLE: Teachor Aide - Cooperative Kindergarten 
INSTRUCTOR: Joan Irvine ^ 
LIAISON: Honey Kay \\k 3-2153 

DAY AND TIME: Monday thru Friday 9:00 -■ 12:00 Minimum of 2 consecutive days 
LOCATION: Society Hill Syna{?;o^ue, ^th and Spruce 
SUBJECT kWA\ Social Studies 
CLi\SS LIMIT: 2 (two) 

Work with and learn about 5 year olds. 

EXPECTATIONS: Regular attendance! 


COURSE TITLE: Teacher Aide - V/AMY Alternative Junior High School 
INSTRUCTOR: Dick Hilcr 

INSTRUCTORJS M/vILING ADDRESS: 721. So. Marvine 627-4992 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein MA 7-3266 

DAY AND TIME: Monday to Friday (Anyday) between 9-3 P-m. 
LOCATION: Wesley A,M,Eo Zion Church, 15th and Lombard Sto 
SUBJECT AREi\ AND CREDIT: «1 for every 12 hours 
CLASS LIMIT: None 
DESCRIPTION: 

V/esley alternative for the Middle years ir. a pilo.t program for 30 seventh and eighth 
/grades. In many ways it is a Parkway on the Junior hi(:h level. Academic level 
subjects are in the morninf,, except for nubjecto like lanp.';uai_';es and small group 
special interests. Aftern^jons 'ire for crafts, photography, cooking, field work, 
trips, physical education, v;oodworkin(;, dramatics, art, musci and so on. If you 
like to help with a course, actin^^ or tutoring, in most cases, students should be 
available at least two days a week. Call Dick Hilor any evening. 


ERIC 


COURSE TITLE: Dickens 

INSTRUCTOR: Jill Shusterman / / 

INSTRUCTORS M/JLING ADDRESS: 515 Spruce St. WA 2-2932 

LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein ^b\ 7-3266 

DAY AND TIME: Monday and Wodnoaday 9:45 - 11:^5 

LOCATION: 515 Spruce St. 

SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: .3 Enclir.h or Elective 
CLASS LIMIT: 5 per Unit (ALPHA, BETA, GAMMA) 

PREREQUISITES: A good reading ability^ Being able to ret>d the books that are 
indicated. Students who have difficulty in this course. 

DESCRIPTION: 


Charles Dickens made his way through Victorian England sounding the knell of social 
reform that v/as to rock the 20th century. Samuel Walker, Mr, Micawber and yes. Tiny 
Tim were part of the social satire and comic characterization that v/cs so much a 
part of the later English novels. We will sample Dickens creative expression twice 
a week roadin[^ David Copperficld, Old Cmdosity Shop, Hard Times and others. 


EXPECTATIONS : 


Regular reading in preparation for each class. 


COURSE Tir- ilome;nn^j.ng II Consumer Know How 
INSTRUCIDR: Bernadetto Jones 

•^N-.-rnUCTOR'S M/vILING ADDRESS: Phila. Gan Works, Home Service Station 

134 Cholten Avenue 796-2517 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein 1^. 7-3266 
DAY AND TIME: Friday, 9:00 - 11:00 
SUBJECT ARE/i AND CREDIT: .2 Elective 
CLi'vSS LIMIT: 15 ( a minimum of 10) 
DESCRIPTION: 

Emphasis is directed tov/ard decision making, money management, consumers 
alternative in the marketplace. Guest speakers from various professions will 
supplement the course and provide students v/ith information needed in developing 
household economic competence 


Expectations: 1: Regular attendance at all clacses. three consecutive absences 

without notification and a valid excuse will be reason to bo 
dropped from tlie course* 


2: Students must be on time. Students arriving after 9-15 will 

be counted as not present. 
5: Smoking is not permitted. 

k: students provide their own aprons for cooking labs. 

5: Term projects must be completed using information that is 

explored during the year. The project topic must be agreed 

upon by the student and the instructor. 
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LotC) M^\ke a Movie, A Course in Filmaking. ' 
COURSE TITLE: (Diccovcring your seeing eye and exployinc through film-makine 

Wruys to c.-^rninunicate with it.) 
INSTRUCTOR: Ann Paitj;e 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS & PHONE: Landrcth School, 23ra 8e Federal - DE 6-7788 
LIAlbON: Mickey Rothstoin, M." 7-5266 
DAY and TIME: Monday, 2:00 - ^■:00 

LOCATION: Landret\ School, 23r(.' & Federal St« (Take Broad St, Subway and G^t t>£f 
at Federal and take the Bus West on Fexleral to 23rd, Students who have 
difficulty making travel arrangements and wish to take the course, can 
call Mickey Rothstein at M/i 7-3266 and he can arrange to meet you in the 
area of center city and d.-'ive you there,) Transportation home by auto 
can alGo be arranged! 

SUBJECT ARE/\ AND CREDIT: .2 in Electice, social studies, English 

CLASS LIMIT: k per l^nit (16 for the entire program) 

PREREQUISITES: Students who are interested in making their own films. Since the 

subject matter is cumulative, absences will intorfi-r with the learn- 
ing process that is necessary to learn how to make a film. Therefor 
students who have attendance problems should not take this course. 
Any unoxcused absence can be reason to drop you from the course, 

r-r-^'.^rPTICN: 

A 12 week intensive active invo?.vement in bacic filmaking. The course content will 
include /juch areas as: viewing and critical discussion of existing films; outlining 
and making a group film; editing and sound tracking; and exercises in individual 
film projects; and outside class assignments such as film shooting, editing and sound 
plus occasional reeding and creative written expression will be expected of each 
student. Some oi the skills to be developed are: Sensing; Reacting; Responding; 
Reproducing; Creating and Communicating- 
Some of the activitdes are: 
1: Using Video Tayjo 

2: Story Doardinf; (visually outling ideas for film) 
3: Shooting film 
k: Editing^ fil::i 

5: Viewing ; Ir.is and tbn art of seeing and perceiving 

6: Translating v/hat you v/urit to say to visual termso 

7- Framing a r-lcti^.rc 

8: Making a. film T:or;'3thcr as a group 

9: Soundtrachii:,-; 

10: Each studc'*>t ^''ill be required to produce their own film 
11: Possible trips -^-o view films Ctt ToLoA. and other theaters, 

\^at is Ixpoctcd o.^ Student 
Attendance mufit bo o'xcollent , that means 1005^ except for extenuating curcumstances. 
Completion of fiirnaliir\g a .ignments. 
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COURSE TITLE: Urban Affairs 
INSTRUCTOR: Horace "Tony*' Thompson 

INSTRUCTOR'S FILING ADDRESS & PHONE: .^uite 3?.0, Penn Square Bldg, 1317 Filbert St. 

LO 9-3636 

LIAISON: Mickey Rothstoin MA 7-3266 

DAY and TIME: Tuesday 10-^11 and Thursday 10-11:^5 

LOCATION OF COURSE: 1317 Filbert St, Suite 320 (3rd Floor) Ponn Square Bldg/ 
SUBJECT AREiv AND CREDIT: .3 insocial studios or elective 
CLASS LIMIT: 12 per unit (Alpha & Gamma) 
DESCRIPTION: 

The student through classroom discussions and field trips 'will be exposed to the 
basic problemr. that the cities (urban areas) face. The student will look at issues 
in education. Students will look at how a city educational policy is formulated i ' / 
and designed. The problems of health will be explored with a visit to the 
Hahnaman Medical Complex to see how disease prevention and care for a city is handled. 
The city goverraent will be explored with a visit to see City Council and the Munici- 
pal Services Bldg. to see the cities data bank. The issuU' of crime in the city will 
be examined by visiting the courts to see first hands the court system. Employment 
will be examined by going through a full employment cycle. The student will visit 
employnent agencies and will see how to find temporary, professional or specialized 
employment. Some of the other issues to be explored are the environmental problems, 
how government issues licenses and the political organization of the city. 

EXPECTATIONS: Attendance regularly (that means every week) 

Read newspapers in preparation for the class so that you have some 
rc " background on the current problems that the cities are facing. 

V/rite a major, term paper on the topics that are discussed in the class 
( 6-8 pages typewritten, or 8-10 pages handwritten.) 


COURSE TITLE: Accounting and Business Skills 
INSTRUCTOR: Mrs- Robert Hill 

INSTRUCTOR'S M>\ILING ADDRESS: 1816 West Columbia Avenue PO 5-8036 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein m 7-3266 

DAY and TIME: Two blocks of time are available. You may chose one of these 

blocks of time; Monday & Wednesday 2:00-4:00 or Tues. & Thurs. 2-4 
LOCATION: 1816 V/est Columbia Avenue 
SUBJECT ARE/i AND CREDIT: .4 in Business or Elective 

CLASS LIMIT: k students ( 2 in the Monday, Wednesday slot and 2 in the Tuesday- 
Thursday slot) 

PREREQUISITES: An interest in business or office career. 
DESCRIPTION: 

Students will be learning about the operation of a general accounting office. 
The student by an on the job experience will learn about accounting and bookeeping 
procedures. This will be exploratory and will not prepare you for a job as a 
bookeeper. You will also be taught by doing, various office occupations like filing 
use of the 10 key adding machine, general office work and use of the telephone 
especially in the area of talking with clients on the telephone. 
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IMSTKUCTOR'S MAII.::MG ADDKI'^dS and PHONE: Henry GGorpe School, if13 3oo 10th St. 

Phila. Pa/V/A 2-^278 

LL\?..:'wi;'. i-iicki).y rDtlu-.tciii MA 7-i;.566 

AND TJMli;: Ho-day -ncl Wjdneuciay 9 - 10 
:.^-CA'j?IC:i OF COUt::.:-;: Honoy i;cM.nT:e School, ^{-15 S« 10th St 
SUcJZJT An:^;A A::D CRSDIj': r'^ .:>oc!ial StudioJi?, or elective 

ThrjMP.h r/:ain:i.i.j.tion ci.rul dir.i-'Vor.ion the courGo develops the basic principles of 
econon.ic oxcVianr.o (• •■in'f.i docdrot5 and tondonciou) , the causes of today *s 
prob\':ns,- Fjod and J' */.?l j-h'^i'tagoc'. , Inflation, Hi^^h taxoK, Low wages, High 
unor.rploynionc , il-x^^^ and ;:r..co controls, the reculatod economy, etc, and reform 
i(!-»'io Ih".': v/ov.ld ::o: roc": th^:: u 

-.^'".udy i:.:,lL-.'lc- th',^ initicn of torniG; Factors of production of wealth; 
Disr.ribiii .:.on. o'* ••'■..?alth; lawa of ront; wages and interest; effectt. of advances 
in t j-*^'.:iol..;;"y *;ar'o:j' elfocc^^ of population; effects of land speculation; 
^.he . '. 'irt. ■ /■;;.andard livi:uj;. 

•;/.?r.]'jr *. 

?:.■■•.:) /■..• I >. ; ::r:r. ( ''.ri.cli'.diib^ tiio rv.'adin^;* of the texts; Progr •'^■.:!3 and Poverty, 
M-.i'x . 1 ji' ■ ; 1'.. y}.r>i) 

x. ■"ior c] r. di::cujsions 


I . T'V .pii: Universi^y 

Temple Uviiversity, Barton Hall, Room 113 
:;'>^:i 3orkt: .Jt« (l^orth Park Mall & Berks St) 

Lab requirement 

: ♦ . ' ., Q ' _ PLUS 2 hrs per week. 


(9 of 15 attended) 

' ^; - . 7-.,, . :\,{\^, -'v^h Berlrs (North Park Mall & Berks St) 

v., -..y* 

.-.J.."'".. ..''Til. ii.\T ''Jf ' in sc:.oncc, or elective' 

■jK;^*r^L.«;:"^:..^.jr; ' .j.-. a c.;i:v./;;(- ?.evr.l courise. The student should have a 

r--'\ -oadii.-: ability and be able to solve equations when there is 
one iirv-rr;--'''/:--';-, I-Lanpler-i of some of the equations are: F-^rma; d=yaat 
r.iv. .'^jv.rr.r;. \i.:i"L continue vnto cur "^vA quarter, till the week of 
A;:r: '. c9-- Hay 'p., students are required to attend till this date 
•'■■t ■*\«. - " '"1 ' f .Pv^'i--v."^Yr ."^nd Quarter,, 

r.e c v..;.?c V. . cj. L!i. .."i'^llow? n^'; topics: 
Wa^.•• Mo".!'-* : 
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Introduction to Physics (Con't) 


Sound 
Music 

Optical Effects 
"^Resonance 
Atomic Nature of Matter 
Nuclear Power (bombs and power plants) 

Theie will be classroom lecturec and the student will have lab: assignments that 
they must complete for credits There are 15 scheduled labs, you must attend 
9 of those 15 labs. In addition you will take the mid-term and final exam in 
the course. 

EXPECTATIONS: 

Without regular and punctual attendance, it will be impossible for the student 
to complete the work that is required in order to receive credit for the course 
Students will sign in, when they attend, but the most important thing is that 
the information they will receive during lectures and labs is what they will be 
tested on« 


COURSE TITLE: Man in Contemporary Society 
INSTRUCTOR; Jerry Pentille 
INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS: 1106 S. Bedine Sto (2nd & Washington) 
LIAISON: Mary Bennet 
DAY AND TIME: Wednesday, 2-5 

LOCATION: 1106 So Bedine Sto (Location may be chanf;ed) 
SUBJECT AREA AND Ca^EDIT: .3 Soc« Studies or elective 
CLASS LIMIT: 12 (3 per unit) 

PREREQUISITES: Juniors and seniors preparing to enter college - to be screened 
at registration or prior to first class (students will be no^^.ified) 
DESCRIPTION: 

A psychological inquiry into the nature of man, in general, and the nature of 
man in contemporary society, especially the UoS<, The primary method of inquiry 
will be through literature with supplemental discussions of psychology and 
sociology* 

EXPECTATIONS: V/lllingness to work hard and think creatively. One paper. 
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COURSE TITLE: Voice Instruction 

I^fSTRUCTOR: Mary Kelly ( (o 

LIAISON: Stove Kay 

DAYS AND TIME: Wed., 2-2:^0 

LOCATION: 313 Pino Stc 2nd floor 

SUBJECT ARE/v CREDIT: .1 other 

CLi\SS LIMIT: 

DESCRIPTION: 

Studcntc who liavo (^ood ^^oicos an;l think thr?,t they would' like to learn how to 
sing £ind rend music and alco pot some vocal instruction should sign up for this 
course. Mary is a Jurtis music student who nas a lot of vocal experiencop 


COURSE TITLE: French tutoring 

INSTR'jCTOR: Connie Kcjssler WA 5-581? 

LIAISON: Steve Kay 

DAY AND TIME: Tues. ,Thurs« , 9:30 Starts Jan, 15 

LOCATION: 2^2 Locust Sto 

SUBJECT ARE/. AND CREDIT: French «2 

CL/iSS LIMIT: 

PREREQUISITES: Some prior experience in French 
DESCRIPTION: 

Students will be able to work on problems with their regular French program. 
This is only a supplement to the program and doesn't take the place of 
regular instruct iouo 

EXPECTATIONS: Regular attenda.-.ce 


COURr.E TITL.^: Civil War Literature 
INSTRUCTOR: Martha Levy 

TIISTnr/^IOr'riV/'LIKa ADI^^ES.*;: Zo'^ S Law ence St. 
LIAISCri: Stove Kay 

DAY AI:D TIME: \/ed« , 1:30-3 (Class starts Jan. l6th) 
LfjCATICM: ;32 So. Lawrence St. 

SUB.JECT AREA AND CREI^IT: American Hist -sry or English 
C'.WSS IriMIT; EIGHT 8 
PREREOUISITES : L".vol 2 or 3 
DESCPIPTT'^": 

This cource will be for Am. History and En^lsih Basic Text will be *^John Brown* 

Body" by Stephen Vincent Binet. The civil war will be studied from the Norther*. 

and Soutliern point of view. Additional readings will be suggested. 

Possible other readinr^s will include: 

Gone With the Wintl 

Jubilee 

Unc?o Tor-*-^ ^-^in 

REQUIREMENTS: One major report linking .text to their outside readings. 


COURSE TITLE: Modern Dance . ^ 

INSTRUCTOR: Joan Korr I ( 

LIAISON: Stove Kay ~ 

DAY AND TIME: Tlmrsclay 1:30-3 

LOCATION: Queen St« 

SUBJECT AND CREDIT: Other 

CLi-iSS LIMIT: 15 

DK'XRIPTION: 

A course, in Modern Dance thr.t v;ill involve technique and improviGationo This 
will be under the supervision of Joan Kcrro Cost will be o50 per sessiono 
First claas is January 17th, 


COURSE TITLE: Modern Dance 
INSTRUCTOR: Joan Kerr 

INSTRUCTOR'S M;\1LING. ADDRESS: 323 So, 6th St. WA 5-2338 
LIAISON: Steve Kay 

DAY AND TIME: Saturday afternoon 3:30 
LOCATION: Settlement Music School, 4th and Queen 
SUBJECT AREA: Other .2 
CLiISS LIMIT: h 

l-REREQUIoITES: Some prior dance experience 
DESCRIPT ION: 

This is a regular onguinc; Modern Dance class. The Joan Kerr dancers work 
towards puttings programs around the city. Joan is an excxting teacher and 
only students interested in dance and v;ho will attend ref^ularly need apply to 
Steve for admission. The first class is Saturday January 5'th after a five 
week orientation you can then graduate into the 9 ^^-m. class. 


COURSE TITLE: One to one experiences 

INSTRUCTCP: Stephen Kay 

DAY AND TIME: To be announced 

LOCATION: The City 

SUBJECT AREA AIID CREDIT: Open 

CLASS LIMIT: Only people v/ho are not on probation 
DESCRIPTION: 

Doctors, Lav/yors, teachers, Indian Chiefs, potters, carpenters, electricians, 
niochani's. guru's^ art lots, dancers, weavers, iron workers, metal workers, 
architects, city planne rs, accountants, stockbrokers, audio visual specialists, 
restaurant owners, chefs, and othor various and sundry people are eagerly 
awaiting a call from Steve Kay telling them that he has a responsible Gamma 
student (no r* unit heads may apply) ready to work with them at 

their profession at least jne-two hours a week on a regular basis. 
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COURSE TITLE: ilictory of Dlack Music 
INSTRUCTOR : Harrison Ridley ^^8-3482 , J>k78 

INSTRUCTOR'S HAILING ADDRESS AND PHONeT 5711 Whitby Ave« SA 7-^9.09 
LIAISON: Mary ISonnet 

DAY AND TIME: Tuoso ,Thura« ^:15 - 5:15 

LOCATION: Board of Education, Administration Building, 21st & Parkway 

Basement Studio (next to Bl6) 
SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: o2 Music/Eloctivo 
CD\SS LIMIT: 5 per unit 

PRERKJUSITES: Interest and committment to attend all classes 
DESCRIPTION: 

Harrison Ridley, an outstanding Black music historian, is offering this course. 
He will brin^5 records, tapes and talk about the three basic elements in Black 
music; Music in Africa, Styles of Black Mus.ic (Spirituals, jazz, blues) All 
time Greats in Jazz, Styles of Jazz (Be Bop, Swin£,', New Orleans, Kansas City* 
The course will be conducted in a discussion, question/answer forum and students 
will be expected to participate fully. 

EXPECTATIONS: Regular attendance is a musto You are expected to bring a note- 
book and pen or p'encil to each session. At least two written 
reports v;ill be required^ 


"V/hat do you say after you say hellp" A Course in Understanding 
COURSE TITLE: Human Relationships ana FeelingSo PART I 

INSTRUCTOR: " Mr, Steve Ellis, M.S. Wo 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS AND PHONE: 311 S« Juniper St., Room 802 PE 5-7900 

LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein 

DAY AND TIME: Wednesday, 1:50-3:00 

LOCATION: family Service of Phila. , 511 South Juniper St., Room 802 

(Juniper :.s between IJth & Broad Sto at Sruce St.) 
SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: .15 in social studies. Health Ed. or Elective 
CL/iSS LIMIT: k per Unit 

PREREQUSITES: Students who are interested in examining their own feelings and 

hew chev relate to other peox^le and are willing to talk and relate 
to the group. 

DESCRIPTION: 

Some of the Topics Include: 

Tran sactio na l An alysis approach to understanding behavior « The student will be 
able to identify the TTomponents of their behavior. We will try to understand 
v;h3/ v/e behave the we behave*. 

Parental C onflict: Ways of getting along in the family while still preserving 
a sense of independence and grov/th. 

Peer Group ReD.ations: The student will be provided with an understanflingof how 
to deal with peer pressure and maintain individuality. 

H uman Se xuality: How to oecome more comfortable in accepting sexuality as an 
Integra ~part~f your personality. 

Marriage: Making de■^i^sions about marri.r\ge, roles in marriage. Defining your 
^-)wn kind of rc^lationship, avoiding cultural stereotypes. 


"V/hat do you say after you say hollo" (Conl!) 


Some additional topics will include; rape, abortion, homosexuality and death. 
The class will be made up of r.inall ^roup discussions dealing with these topics 
and any other area that concerns the students. 


What do you say after you say hello? Understanding Human 
COURSE TITLE*: Relationships and Feelings PART II 
INSTRUOToH: Mr. Steve Ellis, M.S.W. 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS AND PHONE":. Family Service of Phila. 511 Juniper St. 

Room 802, Phila. 19103 PE 5-7900 

LIAISON: .JMickey Rothstein MA 7-3266 
DAY AND'-.'TIME: Tuesday 1:30 - 3:00 

LOCATION: 3II Juniper St. Room 802 (311 Juniper is between 13th & Broad at Spruce) 
SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: .15 in social studies, health or elective 
CLASS LIMIT: CLOSED (open to only those students who are presently taking this 
course.) 

DESCRIPTION: 

Small group discussions that will focus on understanding our own feelings 
and those of others, and understanding our actions and communications in 
relation to the v/orld around us. Special emphasis will be placed on marriage 
formal and informal as it exists in the present day society. This will not 
be a '^sensitivity training^' or "group therapy" class, but there will be 
opportunity for group related exercises related to identifying and understanding 
feelings and human communication. 


COURSE TITLE: Urban Land Use and the Environment (a simulation game course in 

how to plan and organize a city) 
INSTRUCTOR; George Collins 

INSTRUCTOR'S ri/^ILING ADDRESS AND PHONE: Henry George School, if13 So. 10th St. 

WA 2-4278 

DAY AND TIME; Monday 1:30 - 3:30 

LOCATION: Henry George School, 4l3 So, 10th St. Phila. 
SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: o2 in social studies, elective 
CLASS LIMIT: 5 per Unit (Alpha, Beta, Gamma) 
DESCRIPTION: 

Through the use of role playing (simulation) and games, students will discover 
how an urban economy (city) operates « The students will build a city and 
operate the city. They learn how to design communities, how goods and services 
flow through our exonomy and the interdependencies created in a dynamic economic 
situation. 

Sbne of the factors that the student will have to deal with in creating their 
city will be dealing with the problems of poverty, crime, pollution, politics, 
transportation. These factors will be emphasized through role playing games. 

Players will bid on land secretly, build homes, factories, shopping centers, 
vote for public buildings, participate in open discussions, make compromises, 
make and lose fortunes and, in playing, reach a lasting understanding of the 
forces which determine the shape of communities around them. 
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COURSE TITLE: X Got Hit^h With The? Help of ny Friends, A Course in Drup; Education 
INSTRUCTOR: Mike *:'orlon 

INST:!UCT0R'S mailing ADDRESS; 638 South St. Phila. 928-O623 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstcin MA 7-3266 
DAY and TIHmJ: Wednesday 1:30 - 5:00 
LOCATION: HELP OFFICE at 638 South St. Phila. 

SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: .13 in Social Studies. Health Ed. or Elect. 
CL/iSS LIMIT: 15 per Unit (Alpha, Gamma) 

PRER7ilQ'..,ISITES: An interest in examining our drug culture all the way from 
aspirin to heriono 

DFSCRIPTIGN: 

The cour3e will be made up of films and rap sessions on the topic of drugs. 
V/hy we use them? 'What kinds of individuals need them? What kinds of drugs 
are there? What are the advantages of various drugs and the disadvantages? 

Th'i' course will not attenpt to moralize or make decisions for you about drugs, 
but rather give you all the information that you require in an honest way so 
th£\t you nir,*.:e •♦•^ur own decisions. 

When you are done with the course, it is hoped that you will know the difference 
between drug use and drug abuse. 

The rourse is taught by an organization that deals with drug related problems and 
•aIIl include candid ditjcussions. with individuals who have had drug experiences and 
conver::ations with those who are addicted. 

Ea?£CTATICv\S : Lriting an occasional paper on the topic of drugs. 

A willingness to share with the group in the discussions. 
Regular attendance. 


JCT < Ut . . ] '}!.:, T j jE . Ba g i c 1 e c t r i c i t y 

I:l;A'KiJCTOR: Staff at the Phila- Gas Works, James Pinkney, coordinator 

■jiiST'.rjCTOis-'^] ?l\:lii;g address aiid phone : 796-2851 

LiAl..:Oi:: Hicke,^^ Rotlmtein Mi\ 7-3266 
DAY -.'id TIMC: jrvJay, 2:00 ^:00 
LC'CATIo::- 15'^ '-iiolt-n Av.-nue, Pnila. 
T^:3J;-rJT ARJ^A AI'D GRT'^MT: ,2 elective 
CLy\ LI. .IT. no no 

PRLlCa.Q7IoIT?IlG: An intoros: in electrical theory and practice. For a hobby 

or ar an occupation, electricians earn a good living and are in 
demand o 7e::nles are invited also. 

DESCRTrTlO:!: 

Instruc-^.ion in 'oaisic electrical theory and mod.-.rn concepts of electricity. 
You will learn how electricity is generated and measured. What are operating 
circuits, electrical controls, and 31ectrical motor operations will be covered. 
This course would provide the necessary foundations for further practical work. 

EiCPEGTATIOIIG : Prompt and regular attendance are a must. The course content is' 
cnmalative and absences v/ill interfer with the learning processes 
. that are necessary in order to learn about electricity. 
O 
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COURSE TITLE: Greonvin the City 
INSTRUCTOR: Julie Morris, Ed Lindeman 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAIIING ADDRESS: The Ponna. Horticulture Society 325 Walnut St. 

Phila. Pa- 19106 WA 2~^801 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstoin MA 7-3266 

DAY AND TIME: Wednesday 2:00 - ^:00 ( a full year committment) 
LOCATION: Pa, Horticultural Society, 325 Walnut St. Phila. 19106 
SUBJECT AND AREPr. Science or Elective Credit: .6 

CLASS LIMIT: Closed. ^No now students will be accepted for this course. 

It is only open to those who are presently enrolled in the course. 
PREREQUISITES: None 
DESCRIPTION: 

The course is designed to introduce students to horticulture in an urban environment 
The class will meet with professionals and amateurs in all phases of horticulture. 
Field trips are planned to area arboretums, etc. 

Some of the activities are: 

1. Survey of the horticultural activity in the Delaware Valley* 

2. A walk in the V/issahicken. 

3. Work on a neiborhood park project'. 
^. Terrariums 

5o House plants 

6. Visits to landscape architect's office 

7. Morris Arboretum tour 

8. Xmas Wreaths 

9- Visit to Longwood Gardens 

10. Learning to make tray landscape. 


V/hat happens after the doctor says, It is a Boy", or "It is a 
COURSE TITLE: Girl" A course that explores how sexuality affects" our behavior. 
INSTRUCTOR: Mickey Rothstein 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILIN3 ADDRESS: Parkway Program, Stevens School, Room 308 

13th and Spring Garden St. Phila 19123 MA 7-3266 

LIAISON: None 

DAY AND TIME: Friday 10-12 (First class begins Jan. iBth) 

LOCATION: Old First Reformed Church, ^th and Race St. Phila. 

SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: .6 for those who are already in the class and 

A for new students registered in class. Social studies 

or elective. 
CLASS LIMIT: 3 per unit (Alpha, Gamma) 
DESCRIPTION: 

The course will explore the ways that sexuality, our heed for human'"- contact affects 
our behavior. We will discuss how we form our attitudes towards relationships; 
How sexuality and Personality are interwoven; TLe meaning of sexual behavior; 
Dating; Premarital sexual behavior; Marriage and alternatives to marriage; Male 
and female status, role, temperament; Alternative life styles; The family; Parent- 
hood, wh-en^ why, and child development; Accepting ones sexuality and self; Games 
' people play; Families of the future; What relationships are?; Why Relationships? 

. The course will be m<ade up of discussions, outside speakers, films, activities and 
^ :ield trips. The course will not attempt to^moralizeror mafcc\deci2piQfes for indivi- 
yKJCiuals about their behaviors, but rather it will provide information that is necessary 
™"^to make decisions with an awareness of the actions of our decisions. 
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COURSE TITLE: Planned Parenthood Aide 

INSTRUCTOR: Ginny Morricj & Staff of Planned Parenthood 

INS'T^RUCTOR'S M/ilLING ADDRESS: 1^02 Spruce St« Phila, Pa. 732-5880 Ext. ^5 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein MA 7-3266 

DAY AND TIME: Anyday. A Minimum of three hours in a single block is required. 

Days are Monday through Friday, 9^30 - 3:30 
LOCATION: lif02 Spruce St. Phila. Penna. (At Broad and Spruce) . 

SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: For each 12 hours, the student will receive .1 of credit 

in Social Studies, or Elective or Health Ed. 
CLASS LIMIT: None, but students must bo interviewed for acceptance 

1. Students must be interested 

2. Students must be interviewed and screened by Ginny Morris, who 
can be contacted at 732-5880, Ext. ^5 

3. Only those students selected by Ms. Morris may participate in the 
program. You must contact Ms. Morris for an interview. 

DESCRIPTION: 

As an aide, you must undergo an orientation program which will occur shortly after 
you are accepted in the program. You can select from various activities, those you 
wish to participate in. 

Work in the clinic, answering telephones, taking blood pressure, etc. 

Clerical work, some typing and filing. 

Work with the teen clinic. 

If you are truly enthusiastic, you may involve yourself in research of a 
special area related to Birth Control, Abortion, Pregnancy Counseling. 

Remember: You must v;ork a 3 hour block of time per week, minimum in order to 
participate in the program. 


COURSE TITLE: Homemaking I Cooking 

INSTRUCTOR: Staff at Phila Gas WorkSo James Pinkney, coordinator 796-2851 
INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS: Phila. G.?.s Works, Home Service Section 

13^ Cholten Avenue 796-2851 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein MA 7-3266 
DAY AND TIME: Friday 9-11 

LOCATION: Phila. Gas V/orks, 13^ Chelten Avenue, Phila. 
SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: .2 Elective or Home Economics 
CLASS LIMIT: 15 
DESCRIPTION: 

Through films, discussions, and demonstrations and participation the student will 
learn about the nutritional approach to cooking. You will learn how to prepare 
nutritionally balanced foods while still on a shoestring budget. Learn how to cook 
and how to get the most from your food dollars. 

This course is also excellent for those interested in home economics careers. 
EXPECTATIONS: 

Regular attendance at all claDses. Three consecutive absenses without valid 
notification (phone call) v/ill be reason for dismissing the student from the course. 
You must be in class on time* Any student not present by 9-15 will be considered 
absent. 

r.«gi,4y^g isn't permitted. Students must provide their own aprons. 
:Dir^" student will complete a final term project which will employ theories and 
ia^ta:iples covered in the coursco Instructor and student must agree on topic. 
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COURSE TITLE: Occupational, Physical or Rccroation^a .Therapy for tho PhyGicalj.y 
Handicapped o 

INSTRUCTOR: Staff at Inglis House, Misr. IlandiJ, Coordinator 
INSTRUCTOR'S MMLING ADDRESS: Inr^lis House, 2600 Dclrnont Ave. Philao 19151 

TR 8.5600 Ext. 20 

LIAISON: Mickey Rothstoin MA 7-3266 

DAY and TIME: Anyday Monday thru Fiuday, at any time between 9^00 and 3^30. 

Studontn nunt put in a minlmur;) of k hours per week in one block 
of timco (Exatnplo 10:00 - 2:00) 
LOCATION: Inglis House, 2600 Belmont Ave. (Near Belmont Ave. & City Lino Ave.) 
SUBJECT AREi\ AND CREDIT: Up to o5 depending on tho hourn that the student attends 

in the areas of Health Ed., Social studios, or Elective. 
CLASS LIMIT: 2 per Unit (Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta) Students must be interviewed 
prior to their acceptance by the staff at In.^lis House to see if •*:hey 
are eligible ^ Interviews can be arranged by calling Miss Hands a,t 
TR 8-5600, Ext. 20 or by calling Mickey at MA 7-.3266. 
PREREQUISITES: A willinp;noss to work with tho physically handicapped. 
DESCRIPTION: 

The Inglis House is a home for the physic rdly handicapped, most of whom will never 
be able to work and provide for thomsclvelves« Many of the patients are handicapped 
from Muscular Dystrophy, Multiple Sclerosis, Arthritus. You will bo trained in the 
psychology of working with the handicapped. When your training is over, you will bo 
trained and work with the patients in the area of therapy that you have selected. 
For students interested in health careers or social service, this is an excellent: 
opportunity to see what these occupations involve « 

EXPECTATIONS: Regular attendance is an absolute necessity, since patients will 
be expecting you on a weekly basis« Your failure to attend on a regular basis. 
Your failure to attend on a regular basis could be very disappointing to the 
patients* 


COURSE TITLE: Child Advoc:\cy Profvran 

INSTRUCTOR: Experts in Child Development, Law, Social Work, Medicine, Psychiatry, 

Psychology, and Community Relations, and College undergraduates majoring 
in Social Work« 

INSTRUCTOR'S M/vILING ADDRESS: Janet Hammond, Child Advocacy Program, 230 N. Broad Stc 

P:iila...:i9l02 - ^^48-^8130 or 448^8131 
LIAISON: Mickey Rothstein MA 7-3266 

DAY AND TIME: Monday thru Thursday, 2-4:00 (Students who wish to participate in 
the program and do not nave k days available may register for less 
than k days but must put in a minimum of 2 daysa 
LOCATION: Hotel Philadelphia, 230 N. Broad St« (Me?.zannine) Phila^ 19102 » 
SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: Depends on the amount of time the student puts into the 

pro.c-^ram (»1 for every 12 hours) Soc« Studies, Health, 
Electiveu 

CL/iSS LIMIT: None (Students wlio wish to register for this program can do so by 
arran^finr: to be intervi.;wod by calling Janet Hammond at the above 
telephone number « 

PREREQUISITES: Students can only be accepted in tho program after being interviewed 
by a noiVoer of tho programs staff « Students have the responsibility 
^ of arranging these interviewSu 

RIPTION: 


ERIC 
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CIIILU ADVOCACY PROGRi\M (CON'T) 

DESCRIPTION: 

The Child Advocy Pi^ograrn in not merely one cour.*?o, it is an entire program offorinc 
both an acadoniic vand a practical education. Instruction will be given by specialists 
in their respective fieldc and you will be expected to implement responsible field 
wo^k so as to help children and families to whom you are assigned. This is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for both career and collocc oriented students. For those 
interested in a pnra profcfisional position upon graduation from high school, the 
I)rogram provides valuable experience in para legal careers, allied health careers, 
social v/ork carccvrs, and paivA professional tenchingo The college oriented students 
will gain realistic experience in tht. areas of eomnmnity law, community medicine, 
social work, psychology, and teachingo 

There will be class sessions, lectures and ^^roup discussions, but the emphasis of 
the program is the students growth in his ability to gain the confidence and skills 
needed to soi've the first grade student to v/hom he is assigned. 

EXPECTATIONS: Attendance is very important because first grade students will be 
depending on you. They look forward to being with you, \and your failure to attend 
on a regular basis is very disappointing to them. 


COURSE TITLE: Basic Gas & Electricity 

INSTJRU'GTOR: Staff of Phila. :as Works, James Pinkney, coordinator. 
INSTRUCTOR'S MillLLING ADTOVISS: Phila. Has V/or,s, 18OO N. 9th St, Phila. 

796-2851 

LIAISON: Mickey Rothsteia ^L\ 7-3266 
DAY AND TIME: Monday 9:00 - 11:00 
LOCATION OF COURSE: 1POO N« 9th St, 
SUBJECT ARLY. A'lD CK.V-.OIT: .2 Eloctives 
CIAIZ LIMIT: Ip 
DTJSCPIPTXO^T : 

This course o:ivo ' t}'.e sv\;dent an understanding of the distribution and flow of 
r;;as from the :>ou-.^cg oT supply to the appliance and the related problems pertaining 
to ri.ainten^.nce. operation and service. Instruction is given in installation, design 
constx-uction and operation of the appliances, v/ith considerable detail on gas 
actuated controls a»\d applied eloctrd city- 

This course lays the f^rcundv/ot\: for a ^jas and electric serviceman. 

Studontrj wh': nave not Vaken the Basic Electricity course may enroll in this course 
and take a test which will qualify them to take the course. 
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COURSE TITLE: Knr;lir.h - WHITING SHODT STORIES 

INSTRUCTOR: Lynn Kotjon, (lu/u. ,M..\« ,A.r.uI)- ) , LO 7-7228 

LOCATION: 2008 Walnut St. '^'u'd Floor 

SUBJECT ARa\ AND CREIIT: En^;;li:5h 

DAY AND TIME: Monday, ^+ - 6 (Every other wock) 

PREREQUISITES: Level 2 or 3 

GOALS: To Ic^irn to write nhoi^t .storlofi nr.d write a minimum i>f nix (6) 
eihort :;.torio£5 throuriii the comostor. 

Attendance will be nnmlntoi'y as the clasc will ivolf-critizo tho.ir own work 
in class ^-md write at leant 2 hi^urti durin^.^ the week there is no class. 


COURSE TITLE: Anthrcv^,;.loQ' 
INSTRUCTOR: Nick Kavanau^:h 
LOCATION: To be announced 
TIME: Wednesday and Friday 1-2 

SUBJECT AIffii\ AND CREDIT: Social Studios or Eleotives .2 
DESCRIPTION: 

A basic coarst; in physical anthropolgy cr.vorinfc the* evolution of man; where; -how 
and who iv,:ido oxc-avations; a.nd v;hat datin?:' forms ai'O used, Tlioro will be field 
trips and a f;ood bit of readinf> You should have fpod bit of roadin^;. You 
should have f:ood roadiin^; ccmprehousion and vocabulary. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Complete nfjf.icnod rculnn,;, a research pay^er, and a test at the end of the 
Quarter. 


NEWSPAUPER NEEDS YOU I 

Tf you can, 

t.ypo 
b) wr 'to 

c) edit 

d) breath 

then NEV/SPAUPEK n^-cds y«.U!« If you interu'/jtcd, in helpinp: out, and 

roceivin^^^ credit, se.- Mark Manarjse, whc will attempt to ari-anj^e indep^^ndent * 
studies. WE'VE ALWAYS USED TRI-PE! OUR STAFF Ir.ct term was no exception. 

hetp: 

All NEWSPAUPi?J\ STAFF mu.st work a minimum of tv;o liours a wcuk» and must 
complete whatever ror.ponribilihy is assi^vned tliem, no one may roceiv^e 
morr- than .2 crcc-itf? a term- 
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JOURSE TITLE: What you always wanted to know about grammar but wore afraid 
to ask. 

CNSTRUCTOR: Steve Kay and Dr. Ruben 

DAY and TIME: Tuesday, Tnursday 11-12 

PLACE: kl& Spruce St. 

^REA: English 

DREDIT: ,2 

LIMIT: 20 

REQUIREMENTS: Homev/ork assignments, Midterm and final test 
[f you ain't got good gj^ammar then this course will learn you. 


BOURSE TITLE: Kurt Vonnegut - Prophet or Hoax? 

INSTRUCTOR: S.teve Kay 

DAY and TIME: Monday - 1 - 2:30 

PLACE: 30^ So 2nd St, 

SUBJECT: English 

CREDIT: .2 

LIMIT: 10 

LEVEL III: Jrs or Srs only 

Kurt Vonnegut is one of the leading writers on college campuses around 
the country. His writings are thought to be propietic by some and a 
^aste of time by others. We still read all of his novels and as much 
criticism of him as can be located and arrive at our own conclusions. 

EXPECTATIONS: Read all Vonnegut *s novels; one book about him; articles 

and reviews of his booksa Final paper on your conclusions 
of the man. 


COURSE TITLE: Basic Skills I & II 
INSTRUCTOR: Steve Kay 

DAY AND TIME: Monday, Wednesday or Tues. & Thurs. 9=30 - 10:30 
LOCATION: 313 Pine St. 
SUBJECT AREA: English 
CREDIT: .2 
LIMIT: 20 

PREREQUISITES: None 

DESCRIPTION: This course is designed to help improve students* writing 
abiliticGo If you write as bad as Steve Kay looks th.cn 
sign uxjo Students will have, to v/rite 25 - 30 short papers 
(3 paragraph minimum) emphasis will be on improving sentences 
and teaching paragraphing. 

EXPECTATIONS: Attendance; completion of all papers 
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COURGi'i Tl'i'.i'i: Jr.atituxional Hccourcc' Manac:ement Group 

Ii;STRUCTOR: Bob Stokr.- HJQ So. if5th 3t, EV 2-56^2 

DAY AND THIS: MonOay, ?.\y) 

LOCATION: 9 '5 Arch 

SUBJECT AREA; Enc;li3h 

CL'SS LIMIT: lO 

DESCRIPTION: 

Instead of Gtruggliriij;, each Quarccr to locate institutional resources, why 
not .form a ''Resourco Dank"? Thus, when a ctudont wants to take a particular 
institutional course, wo v/on't have to hastily scramble to find one, V/e will 
be goin^j; out 1.. the cor.nunity each Monday to '*line up'* potential resourcos« 

EXPECTATIONS : 

A willingness to contact people, personally and through pnone and letter 
contact o 


COURSE TITLE: American Literature 

INSTRUCTOR: Bob 3tok--s 239 SOo ^5th Sto LV 2-56^2 

DAY AriD TIME: Mono ,WGdo , Frio , 1 - 2 

LOCATIC:;: To be announced 

SUBJECT ARE;^. AND CREDIT: English 0^3 

CL/wSS- LIMIT: 20 

DESCRIPTION: 

This ia a LEVEL J coursoo ' "e will bo reading?; short-stories, plays, etc* There 
'/ill bo X - : :jiderable amount of reading and writing required^ 

lArECTAT-:C'"o- 

Pl«:'ar:';>"o :-: :.djr j ^ bxcjood o The more you read, the more you will ENJOY 

it I r-.-^r': ^■'-■:'^^■^^vi' i??::iments v7i.ll also be required* 

CCuhC£ TIT.:^::: LI ^r:^: Kovol ^ 

Ii:oT?';:T:'r. Jlar-i::c. Hoover 

DAY Ar'J vj ,'L'huro. , '10:30 - 11:30 

LOCATIOi:: G10 > ^^ :h ot. 

SUBJLCT A-r^EA Ai.L^ C:;EI^I-?: English-History 2/10 CL/^SS LIMIT: 23 STUDENTS 
PRERr'.jirj.T':':: Lev.- \ j," - i^:ond reading ability 

x./:"'^A'.r;;T;::/. : : V ? r Adln/;; selected novels by blacks and about Black 

oi:lv: Author'.; r.,u(u; a:- To Hu[thes, Jo Baldwin and BoToWashington will be in- 
cluded al..'. v;i'::i r.v^;.,:.-rouG others o 

FJPECTATIO;.;:.: P-u- c.'.pa'^ion in class; attendance in class; reports and tests 
will u ..vd f'\[' evaluation:.;:. 


INSTRUCTOR: Donua Upstein 

DAY AND TIM?.: Tues« ,Thur5. , 10 - 12 

LOCATIOA*: *::'::arr Garden, 6th and I/:>rnbard Sto 

o :.TT^.rjr:;i studi'I^o/j - uiilbss permissi on givvNted by instructor 

ERJC ' * A! "D A'Rx:a 7 *""E]'; ffl i rji 1""*" 74* 


COlj'RSE TITLE: Tho Black The Jqw Enemies or Allies? 
iriSTRUCTOR: Stove Kay 

DAY and TIME: iMonciay & Wednesday riijJO - 12:30 

LOCATION: JIJ Pine St. 

SUBJECT AREA: : Social Studies or Enplicl: 

CREDIT: .2 

LIMIT: 20 

LEVEL II OR III:; Roadinr: level 

DESCRIPTION: The -ritings of Richard Wright and Ellie Wicsel will be tho 
basis of thiri coursOo By studying these two writers we will 
Geo how Blacks imd Jews have had to deal with hostile forces 
in the worlds Outside speakers and films will also be viewed 
and several trips are planned <, 
J^XPECTATIONS: Read ~ Night, Dunn, Beggar In Jerusalem (Elie Wiesel 

Uncle Toia's Children, Black Boy, Native Son (Richard 

Wright) 

Researcg Oaoer ib rekated tiouc, 


JOUR.jE TITLE: Advanced Sesquipedalianis:Ti (SAT Prep - Vocabulary) 
r/.'JVPJJCTCli: r.oh Stoko6 

DAYS and TIME: Hcriduy C: Wednesday 1.-2 
LOCATIC:]: 

SUBJECT AREA: :^;nglish „2 
CL/u-^S LIMIT: 20 

PREREQUISITES; Levr^l 3 Reading ability 

DESCRIPTION: Follow the further adventures of Kool Bob and his steady 
luv, Ilorte-nse Pushtwangerp Will their romance lead to 
o:;':ulation? Perhaps even to pre-marital bisexual interdigita- 
ticr.? V/c w:'ll be us^'ng Earrov/'s College Board word list to 
e::pa..':' yc\.:r vocabulary., 
iKT'ECTA^ilCi::"; T'\\c covr-vr^' vi.ll be all hard work - no song and dance routine 
ir\ v/:*"]l I'j expected to learn at least new words a week 
iLosi: v;hlcl\ you probably have never heard of* But if you 
I-r ::~:.\ -. '..V ?.ir;"-nt?.y , y^ur r^^' viirds will be -commensurate with 
ycuv effort 


COUKSE TITLE- R..'u.l3nc Skills II 

INSTRUCTOR: Bobbio SoiJ'ert 

DAY AND TIME: Mon« , Wecl« ,Fria , 10 - 11 

LOCATION: Collego of Podiatry, 8th and Race (room to bo announced) 
SUBJECT AREA AND CPJUD'.T: En(::lish ( 1 unit for entire year) 
DESCRIPTIO.M : 

A continuing couri:e to dcvc;dop t?io reading; ability of students^ 

EXPECTATIONS: 

Mandatoi^y attendance 

active p'lrt icipation and classwork 

punctual corr.pletion 


COURSE TITLE: Crafti:> of Prose 
INSTRUCTOR: Joe Jacovino/Bobbio Seifert 
DAY AND TIHE: T-^eSo ,Thu: So , 12:50 - 1:30 
SUBJECT ARK^ AND CREDIT: En^^ish („3 unit per semester) 
CL/\SS LIMIT: 15 
PREREQUISITES: Level 1 or 2 
DESCRIPTION: 

This course v/ill teach you hov/ to write properly o We will study: parts of 
speech, grammer, diction, capitalization, vocabulary development, spelling 
rules, sentence structure, etco This course will prepare you to write a clear 
paragraph, essay, business letter, or testo Knowing how to write is the mark 
of being educated.. 

EXPECTATlCriS: 

1) attendance i;.-j r-.andatory 

2) students v/ill look up and define 3 new vocabulary v/orks each v/eek in note 
bocl:.':, 

3) all assignment G completed punctually 

k) couprehension will be evaluate^^y testso 


COURS. . '^'""'LE: Writing a Research Paper 
INSTRUG.'i.r Bobbie Seifert 

DAY AND TIME : Mon « , \1 ed <, . Fr i . , 1 1 : 30 - 1 2 : 30 

L0Cp''''"'"OR: ,College of Podiatry, 8th and Race (room to bo announced) 

L/loS LIHIj.: 15 
PREREQUISITES: Level 2 or 3 
DESCRIPTION: 

This course v/ill develop your power in academic researching^ You will learn 
how -"ro n^r.- the library properly: card file, stacks, etc« If you plan to 
further y ur education beyond Parkway, this course will help you get through 
all the term papers you v/ill have to do - and do them the ri/^ht way ! 

1 ) Mandatory attendancoo 

2) participation at library sessions; research paper, prepared the 
proper way - demonstrating excellent research techniquoo 


EXPECTATIONS : 

ERIC 


COURSE TITLE: Amorican History for those who nood help in underatanding basic 

concepts in American History 
INSTRUCTOR: Clarence Hoover 
DAY AND TIME: Monday - Wednesday 1 - 2 
LOCATION: 610 No. 6th St. 
SULVECT AREA AND CREDIT: History 3/lO 
CL/\SS LIMIT: 20 - 25 and permission of instructor 

PREREQUISITES: Difficulty with reading and a desire to ntterapt to understand 
l)asic concepts in American History, 

DESCRIPTION: 

Group discussions and trips will be used in our attempt to understand basic 
American Histoiy 

EXPECTATIONS: 

A 1 1 endan i • e ; Discussion 


COURSE TITLE: How to write a paper 
INSTRUCTOR: Donna Epstein 

INSTRUCTOR'S M/iILING ADDRESS; 50 Trent Road Phila. I915I MI 2~669if 

DAY AND..TIME: Tuesday - Thursday 12:30 - 1:30 

LOCATION: To be announced 

LIMIT: 15 

CREDIT: .2 English 

DESCRlFTIOiN: 

Students v/ill learn how to research a Topic, organize it and present it in a 
formal papers V/e will also learn how to write essays and literary criticisms 
■(Charaetraeahalysis^ ' theme tracing;;, compar.isonkstudies etc.) This course is 
highly recommended for college bound seniors and juniors. Learn how, now, or 
repent later! 

EXPECTATIONS : 

Students will be required to write a 10 page research paper, 2 or 3 short essays 
and 3 literature criticisms. The papers v;ill be expected to be writ.ten in formal 
Englisho Credit will be awarded for the quality of your work, not for your body's 
physical presence in classo 


COURSE TITLE: Hooked on Books 

INSTRUCTOR: Bob Stokes, 239 So 45th St. EV 2-56^2 

DAY AND TIME: Mono , Wed. , Frio 11:30 - 12:30, Tues. ,Thurs. , 11 - 12 

LOCATION: To be announced 

SUBJECT AREA ANfj CREDIT: English o5 

CL/vSS LIMIT: By permission of teacher 

PREREQUISITES: By permission of teacher 

DESCRIPTION: 

A basic reading program, consisting of both classroom work and tutoring at the 
McCall School o 

O~'TECTATI0NS : ^00% effort. This will be the most important course you take! 

ERIC 


COURSE TITLE: Alf.'-br.n 1 
INSTRUCTOR: Raymond Savage 

^^^^t'""^''^' ^''"^''^ ^ " ^ °^ T^^^^'^'^^' Thursday 12:30-1:^0 
LOCATION: To be announcod j > 

SUBJECT AREA: Mathoniaticr. 1 unit pur yenr, a 3 por quarter 

CLASS LIMIT: Open to no\dy entering rstudentr. and to thoce that have had one 

quarter of Algebra I 
DESCRIPTION: This quarter we will be concentrating on solving equations and 

inequalitieso 

EXPECTATIONS: The student muat: a) attend regularly 

b) maintain a 6o% average to recieve credit. 


COURSE TITLE: Algebra I tutoring 
INSTRUCTOR: Earl Driscoll 

CREDIT: .l/each hour/week of work Maximum: 2 hourr>/week 
LIMIT: 2 students 
LIASION: Willie Days 

DESCRIPTION: Algebra I tutoring for students who are currently taking Algebra I 
and are finding the going tougho«oo«.A one-one tutoring situation. 
This in for a student who feels that he wants the Algebra, but who 
is having trouble understanding the concepts behind it. The goals 
will be to get you to a point where you understand the basic con- 
cepts behind it, and a definate improvement in your Algebra class 
will be a measAro of your improvement and will be needed to receive 
credit. 


COURSE TITLE: Basic Math 
INSTRUCTOR: Raymond Savage 

DAY and TIME: Hon. ,TueSn ,V/ed. ,Thuro 10-11(M), 9:30-10:30(TU) , 10-11(W), 9:30-10:30( 
LOCATION: To bo announced 

SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: Mathematics ,3 per quarter, 1 unit per year, 
CLi\SS LIMIT: Open 

PREREQUISITES: The student may chose to take any quarter of basic math, 
DESCRIPTION: During the quarter ;we will be involved with performing the basic 

operations of arithmetic with fractions, 
EXPECTATIONS: The student must: attend regularly and maintain a 60% average 
to receive credit. 


COURSE TITLE: Geometry 
INSTRUCTOR: Raymond Sav.-ge 

DAY and TIME: Men, , Wed« ,Fri, 11:30 - 12:30 

LOCATION: To be announced 

SUBJECT AREA and CREDIT: Mathematics (o3 per quarter - 1 unit per year) 
CLASS LIMIT: Open to those who successfully completed the first quarter of 

Geometry and to those v;ho have had one q.aarter of Geometry in another 

school or Parkway previously, 
DESCRIPTION: This quarter ^s Geometry class will cover deductive proof of triangles 

similar polyons and triangles, 
EXPECTATIONS: The student must: a) attend regularly, b) Maintain a 60% average 
to receive credit. 


COURSE TITLE: Alpicbra II 
INSTRUCTOR: Willie Days 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS: k202 Parksido Ave. Apto 302 TR 8-3238 

DAY AND TIME: Mono , Wed « ,Frio , 10-11 

LOCATION: 610 Noo 6th Sto (Heaping Hands Mission) 

SUBJECT ARE/^ AND CREDIT: Mathomatics 1 unit 

CLi\SS LIMIT: 15 students maximum 

PRERiXJUISITES: Students must have completed an Algebra I course and/or 
Geometry course, preferably both. 

DESCRIPTION: 

Text book used: Modern Algebra and Trigonometry by DDolciani, . 
It is hoped that by the completion of the year's work, the students will 
have a thorough understanding^ of the tools of Al^^ebra II and some knowledge 
of the trio;onometric unctionSo 

EXPECTATIONS: 

Punctuality and attendance to class is fo chief concern. Let me make it 
perfectly clear, any student who is enrolled in my class must work in order 
to earn credit; 


COURSE TITLE: BASIC MTH 
INSTRUCTOR: Willie Days 

INSTRUCTOR'S ^L'^.ILING ADDRESS: ^702 Parkside Ave. Apto 302 TR 8-3238 

DAY AND TIME: Mono,lVcdo, (1-2) Tues. ,Thurs. , (12:30 - 1:30) 

LOCATION: 6lO No. 6th Sto (Helpin^^ Hand Mission) 

SUBJECT AREA AND AMOUNT OF CREDIT: Mathematics 1 unit 

CLi\SS LIMIT: 25 students maximum 

PREREQUISITES : None 

DESCRIPTION: 

Textbook used: Mathematics, A Modern Approach by: V/ilcox 8f Yarnelle 
It is hoped that by the completion of the year's work, the r.tudeiitn v/ill 
have gained the necessary tools in Basic Mathematics in order that he may 
pursue more rigid and abstract courses in the subjects vast fieldo 

EXPECTATIONS. 

Punctuality 8c attendance to class is of chief concern^ Let me make it per- 
fectly clear, any student who is enrolled in my class must work in order to 
earn credit. 


COURSE TITLE: Alf^ebra I 

INSTRUCTOR: Barry Penn 

TIME: 12:30 - 1:30 Tuesday - Thursday 

PI/iCE: Apt. 17,. 1110 Lombard St Washington Mews 

PREREQUISITES: Intermediate level by recommendation of Rae or Barry. 


COUHSE TITL15: SAT Mathornaticr; 

INSTRUCTOR: Williu Dnys ^f202 Po.rksido Ave« Apt. 302 TR 8-3238 
DAY AND TIME: Tues. , Thurs. , (11 - 12) 

LOCATION OF COURSE: 6lO No. 6th St. (Holpine Hand Miscion)- 
SUBJECT ARE/i AND CREDIT: Mathematics 2/10 Crodit 
CL/iSS LIMIT: 10 student rj nrixiinuni 

PREREQUISITES: Students have comi;-.lotcd an Alti;obra I course, and/or Geometry 
course, profoi\ably both. 

DESCRIPTION : 

Textbook used: Baron's Edition of College Board Preparation 
Students dosirinc to enroll in this course should be college bound juniors or 
seniors not having; taken the Boards yet. Sophomores should also take this 
course provided he/she has had a thorough course in Algebra I. 

EXPECTATIONS: 

Punctluality and attendance to class is of chief concerno Every student who 
enrolls in this class must work in order to earn credit o 


COURSE TITLE: PMDAS (Pitty My Dear Aunt Sally) 

INSTRUCTOR: Willie Days ^202 Parks ide Ave. Apt, 302 TR f-3238 

DAY AND TIME: Mon. ,V/edo, 11:30 - 12:30 

LOCATION: 610 No. 6th St. (Helping; Hand Mission) 

SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: Mathematics 2/10 

CL/^SS LIMIT: 10 students maximum 

DESCRIPTION: 

This course is designed for those students who through the years have developed* 
a fear for mathematics^ The course will attempt at resolving that fear and at 
the same time building and improving very basic math skills. 

EXPECTATIONS : 

Attendance and punctuality is of high regard for the successful completion of 
this course. Every student who enroll in this course is required to work ex- 
tremely hard toward a solution to his/her fear! 


COURSE TITLE: Bookeeping or Accounting 
INSTRUCTOR: Bobbi Seifert 
DAY AND TIME: Mono ,Wodo ,Fri« , 1 - 2 
LOCATION: To be announced 

SUBJECT AREA CREDIT: Elective (o3 per semester) 
CLi\SS LIMIT: 20 

DESCRIPTION: This course is only a general beginning in the field of bookeeping 
or accounting. It will demonstrate the general knowledge required for a career 
in this f ieldo This course will not prepare you for an entry level job position. 
EXPECTATIONS: You must know how to add, subtract, multiply and divide. Attendance 
is mandatory, all assignments are to be completed, knowledge of subject will be 
evaluated by tests. 


COUKSE TITLlil: niolo|;y 
INSTRUCTOR: Mary Nalson 

DAY AND TIME: Men., Wodo , Fri-, 10 - '11 

LOCATION: Community Colloito, l6th and Spring Garden Sto (Rooms to bo announced) 
SUBJECT ARJili'V AND CREDIT: Science (i unit for entire year) 
CLASS LIMIT: 25 

PREREQUISITES: 1st r^emester Biolo[vy with Pat Valontik 
DESCRIPTION: 

Continuing course v;hich will deal with Plant and Animal Kingdoms, Ecclocy, 
Nutritio::, physiology, and evolutionu 

EXPECTATIONS: 

Students will take part in lab experiments, complete all assignments, attend 
class punctually, and be evaluated by reports and tests. 


COURSE TITLE: General Science 
INSTRUCTOR: Mary Nelson 

Dx\Y Am TIME: Mono ,Wedo , Frio , 11:30 - 12:30 

LOCATION: Community College, l6th and Spring Garden Sto (Room to be announced) 
SUBJECT AND Ci^DIT: Science (-3 unit per semo-.ter) 
CLi\SG* LIMIT: 25 
DESCRIPTION: 

A course for students who are interested in learning about the various aspects 
of scionceo Students should take a course like this before Biology, Chemistry 
or Physicso This will involve a basic background which could lead to success in 
the study of sciencoo 

::7PECTAT10NS: 

Students will talce an active part in classwork, complete all assignments, attend 
class punctually, an.' be o^-aluated by repcrtL' and tests. 


COURSE TITLE: Science Fiction 

INSTRUC XK: Mary Nelson 

DAY AND TIME: TueSc , ThurSo , 11 12 

LOCATION: Starr Garden, 6th and Lombard Sts. 

CIAS3 LIMI'::: 20 

SUBJECT AREi'V AL'D CREDIT: Science/English (3 units per semester) 

?REREQUISITE,3: Level 2 

DESCRIPTION: 

A course for students who want to locirn science through the works of fiction 
wriiers. V/e will explore scientific concepts that have been advanced by 
science fiction writers and see how they may have application for our future lives. 
\v'e even may Tind more Tact than fi' cionl 

EXPECTATIONS: 

Reading of all books, punctual and regular attendance, completion of all 
^-assignments, and satisfactory performance on tested material will be required 
inf every student. 


:'^JR3 ; TITIJl: Chomiotry 
L.: ,. ! ..JOTOR: Ikxrv:/ Pc/ni 

K r.clay, V/udnoix!ny, Krld-iy, 11: JO •• 12:^0 
:L nday - U of Pcnn. Medical School, Wed- ,Fri. , 391^ Locust Walk 
.-JlT AMD AREA: 1,0 Science 

yra.r long gc-nL-rnl inorganic chemictry coursoo Weekly quizzes, lab reports, 
:'':-adin.r- aGci|r;n::ient^c Students should have (^;ood Basic Math Skills. For 
fioeo v;'io have had Biolog;y prGviously» Discussions, lots of experiments, some 
: i O.d tripso 


.•'"'■r.Z 'iTTLE: Biolocy 
:.*..;ri "GTrR: Barry Penn 

::.:)n« , Wed. , Frio , 10 - 11 

Mon, , - Community Collcb^e, Ibth 8c SpringGarden - Wed. ,Fri. , 391^ Locust 
..''D AI^\: 1«0 Science 

\ - . v-Tic::: 

V-.--." lonf;; ..-ourse that will cover t 'ipics su'^di as ecology drug*', and how they 
V :. -tr tioii, human anatomy, and phyf?iology, plant and animal life, evolutio:. 

■■_:;r'- be we-^-lzly, l) lab experiments, 2.) reading assignments and quizzes, 

. y."^- .J rrl tripr>o Additional reading (aside from text) will be required. 


ti.rr- papor will alsj be expected from each student o 
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COUI^E TITLE: Sex Education 
INSTRUCTOR: Mary NelGon 

DAY AND TIME: Tuos- , Thiirs. , 12:30 - 1:30 
LOCATION: St. Peter '/arrish House, 313 Pine St. 
SUDJECT ARE/i AND CREDIT: Health (.3 unit per semostor) 
CLASS LIMIT: 20 
DESCRIPTION: 

This course v;ill include: 

1) formation of attitudes toward relationships 

2) personality and sexuality 

3) the meaning of sexual behavior 

h) premarital considerations and responsibilities 

5) marriage 

6) parenthood - why, when, and how 

7) planning for your future 

EXPECTATIONS: 

Students will attend class punctually and regularly, complete all assignments 
take an active role in classwork, demonstrate knowledge of subject through tested 
material. 


COURSE TITLE: Health 

INSTRUCTOR: BARRY PENN 

DAY AND TIME: Tues. , Thurs. 9-10 

LOCATION: Old First Reform Church, kth and Race 

CREDIT: .2 or more to contracted for at the beginning of Quarter. 
DESCRIPTION: 

For students who want to learnCbesides those of you who need health credit to 
graduate) about the following topics: 

1. How your body is constructed (anatomy) 

2. Hov/ it works (physiology) 
3« Nutrition 

k. First Aid 

5. Health care in the U.So 

6. Mental Health 

REQUIREMENTS : 

•.Weekly reading assignments, weekly quizzes, a final project (you will house 
area of your interest) 


?7 

COURSE TITLE: American History 
INSTRUCTOR: Clarence C. Ffoovor 

DAY AND TIME: Monday, Wednesday, Friday 11:30 - 12:30 

LOCATION: 6lO N, 6th St. 

SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: History - 3/10 

CLASS LIMIT: 25 

PREREQUISITES: Average reading and desire to learn. 

DESCRIPTION: General overview of American Historya Discussions of revolu- 
tions, reactions to these revolutions and attitudes derived. 
EXPECTATIONS: Participation in 'class; attendance in class; reports and 
tests will be used for evaluationo 


. o. jp:v 
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COURSE TITLE: The American Indians: v/ho are they and what have we done 

to them? 
INSTRUCTOR: Stephan Kay 

DAY AND TIME: Tuesday and Thursday 'il. ..-O - i'..--.-^- 

LOCATION: 31 3 Pine Sto 

SUBJECT AI^JD AREA: American History 

CREDIT: .2 

LIMIT: 25 

LEVEL II OR III: Reading Level 

DESCRIPTION: This course is designed to go into the origins of the 

Indians anthropologically and fo*'low them to this countryo 
We'll then see how they have fared when the setlers came. 
The course will follow the relationships of the Indians to 
American society ri^ht up to 197^« 
EXPECTATIONS: Readings - '* V/hen Legends Die-' 

\- Black Elk Speaks-* 

Bury My Heart at V/onded Knee' 
Books of your own choosing 
Research paper on the topic of your choosingo 


ERIC 


COURSE TITLE: Vhlnor, Clarifications 

INSTRUCTOR: Malachi Thornar?/Raymond Sava/^c 

DAYS and TIME: Tuoadny and Thursday 11:00 - 12:00 

LOCATION: 

SUBJECT AI^A AND CREDIT: Social Studios, Eni::liGh 
CLASS LIMIT: 20 

PREREQUISITES: V/illing dociro to participate' in j_;roup dynamics and individual, 
activiticG, ritudunt v/ith l(.\aderchip potential arc oncouragcad to 
enroll into the c.our:jO» 
DESCRIPTION: The courco io designed to dovelope student's leadership potential 
and for student who are looking for new experiences*. We will be 
dealing; with public speakin^^, c^oup dynamics, orcanizational 
techniques, Educational and cultural development, and plenty of 
solf-growth oxperiencoGo 
EXPECTATIONS: Mandatory attendance and punctuality* Students are expected to 
enga(;^o in i];roup activitdes especially those activities that will 
induce bettor group unity* Student will be evaluated on their 
participation, and suc cessful completion of their assignments* 


ERIC 



COURSE TITLF: Iaw anl Juctico 
INSTHUCTOP: D^r^nva Gay 

PAY and TIMK- . 1:^0-3:30 

PUCE: 151;) G! St. Kr' ■ v ; P- 'Mi- . >f; Floor 

JSJ1BJECT:\ L .jir . . tuci 

REQUIREMF'^'Ti-. . ^ir oru;.' ono'. ' -(-n*^ +*ont, and bcfoi-^o tho quarter ends 
h"';.cl i:\ r thr:^o to .. ivo P'\To report on anything portaininG to 

1'. 

DESCRIPTIO::: ''.It cr.uv.v; wM?. dc-.l with all aspects of law - Consumer, 

(xl iimJ, Civ'l law. It i" dosi:vnod to make the studontij awar 
' f \;hat ':hc cour.bs vork, etc. 

Only scrioun cl'ur^.cntc r.U'-oulc' r:ign ii,^„ 


COURSE TITL^: Viotna-n The \/ar That Tore a Nation 
INSTRUCTOK: B**') Jtoke.n 

DATo:.' TiAor^'ay Thursday 9 CO - 10:30 

LOCATION: 

SUBJECT AV'l\ 2: C^*";DIT: American ^'■'.r-:tory or V/oild Culture - o2 
CLASS LIMi::: 71 

PRERBQUT '"^^S' "^rovol 2 courtic - <::ood command of reading. 
DESCRIPTIL.. : '.':.:is covrpc will trace the ! lintory of America's involvement 
i:i the Vietnam War- '/o ^r.'ll er"''^"ne Anerica^^ diplo"iacy with 
rc-^ard VioV:iamc... culture. Considerable attention will 
placed upo*^ the psychological effects of the War on our 
ov;n soc^'"-, by» V/e will be readin[j; books (some purchasec will 
b ; rcc.rfnary), vie'«;?.ng niovicTi, ?ntorviewin£;, and questioning 
j'c makers* 

EXPECTATr ... . dir?cassion format will primarily be utilized, so active 

r^tudent participation in a musto Students will asked to 
research at least one topic dealing with Victnamo 

_ r 


niwch ilistory 
C!) :ronco C.» Hoover 

, V.'.;dne.sday 


COURSE TT.r^ 
INSTRUCTOIJ: 

DAYS aad T^M. Koncki] 
LOCATION: 6 0 6th Si: 
SUBJECT :jr^\ r:d C;:^DIT: 
CLASS LIMIT • 25 
flimREQUISI^"-; 
DESCRIPT.TC: 


His tor:, 


^nd Friday 
5/10 


10 - 11 


EXPECTATICrio : 


.ivoranc reading and desire to learn. 

.ihir-.-.-^jon of r:tn(',r of .^lack people, i.e. how we got here, 
v/! at w;'.\-. bjer d^-^a'- while weWe been hero and where we're 

:ni^. . tud i"?-'^ p— "-.icipat:) in outsid^^ activities. 
>ar-c:.cipat? ;n in c\' .is,- attendance in class; reports and 
te-t will ho used for evaluation. 



COURSE TITLE: African Culture & Literaturo 
INSTRUCTOR: Dell Salza 

INSTRDCTOR'S My\ILING ADDRES": 51 8 SOUTH 13th Sto 

DA!f AND TIME: Tuesday - Thursday r^'iO - 10:>0 Tuc ..lay - Thursday 12:50 - 1:3C 

LOCATION: To be announcc^^, 

SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: World Cultures .2 
DESCRIPTION : 

In this courco, we will study tho rolip;ion and family life of Africans, their 
philosophy and lift;? .«:,tylo, and their political and economic systemso We v/ill 
look at tho art and listen to the p.uisci of Africa, Readings will be mostly novels 
by African writerSo Students will bo required to write inc- a Ictcer every week. 


COURSE TITLE: Topics in Contemporary American Histoi^y 
INSTRUCTOR: Dell Salza 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILLING ADDRESS: 5'l8 So« 13th Street 
DAY AND TIME: Monday- V/cdncsday Friday 11:30 - 12:30 
LOCATION: To be announced 

SUBJECT AREj\ AND CREDIT: American History p3 
DEXRIPTION: 

This course will deal with events in tho last twenty years, includin{i:, for co:ar.:ple, 
the civil riprhts movement, U^S* invo?LVomcnt in Vietnam, the three assassinations, 
the fai'«/;5zIi;orn, , black power, women* s liberation, and the rise and fall of 
Richard '^Nixon* Students v;ill be required to :ihvestigato a problem of interest 
and present their findin^^s to the clasG,, 


COURSE TITLE: Women 
INSTRUCTOR: Dell Sel:T,a 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRJvSG: S'lS So« ^pth SI:. 
DAY AND TIME: Mcnday-Wednesday-Friday 1 2 
LCCATIO:;: To bo a2inou>-.-od 

SUBJECT AI^E;\ and CREDIT: American Histo:;/ o 
DESCRIPTION : 

Inl this course, v/c: \nlX stiuly the li'^ea and achievenents of oucstandin^?: women, 
both black and v/hito« V/c will ••:lso look at dn-..: conditions and str;:/?;gles of 
women in American History.: for example, black women in slavery and afterv/ards, 
b la ck a nd v/h i t • v;o rk i v;o m o ! i . nd t r. o \ 'o m o n ' s r i f .^h t s mo v e : n c n t o We will also 
discuss such issues as v;hcthei* or not j..-^n are the oppressors, how the women's 
liberation movement Coos : /.A does not relate to chird world wonen, and ''What 
happens when v/omen try to live accordinij; to an imago tliat ma.^-ios them deay their 
minds?'". Students will bo required to write pariers and do one oral report o 


ERIC 


COURSE TITLE: Drnwin(:': 
INSTRUCTOR; Beverly Slovic 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS: 321 Gaskill St 
LIAISON: Stove Kay 

DAY AND TIME: Hon - 10:00 ';uiTio or Mon. - 1:30 poHi. (First class Jan ^k) 

LOCATION: 321 Gackill Sto (one block bolow Lonbarcl) 

SUBJECT AREi\ AND CREDIT: o1 Art 

Clu\GS LIMIT: 5 

DESCRIPTION: 

Drav/in^T with pencil and pen and ink. Tliis course will be a beginning; class 
in drawing for students who like to draw, V/o will use various media, and we 
will draw different objects and still lifeSo The human figure will not be 
a part of the courseo 


COURSE TITLE: Spanish Tutorin^^^ 
INSTRUCTOR: Karon Edelstein V/A 3-65^7 
LIAISON: Steve Kay 

DAY AND TIME: Wodo 1:30 BEGINS WEDo JM l6th 
LOCATION: Acklison Sto between Spruce and Lombard 

SUBJECT AREi^i AND CREDIT: „1 
CL/iSS LIMIT: 5 
DESCRIPTION: 

This is a supplementary course for those who want Spanish help. This does 

not take the place of a rehular Spanish courcoo Koren is an experienced \ 

Spanish teacher and she will do conversation as welloas any other type of tutoring^ 


COURSE TITLE: Bc\-:inc. 
INSTRUCTOR: Julie Schwartz 

INSTRUCTOR'S MILING ADDRESS: 316 So, 2nd Sto 925-5283 
LIAISON: Steve Kay 

DAY AND TINE; V/ednesday 12 - 1:30 (starts Jan^ l6th) 
LOCATION: 316 Soo 2nd Sto . . 

SUBJECT ARE/. AND CREDIT: Other 015 
CI«'\SS LIMIT: h 
DESCRIPTION : 

This course is an olomentary sewin^i; course to help in using a needle and 
thread o Projects like puttinij' on buttons and other simple repairs will be 
tauf^ht and hopefully students can pro£^ress to doing patterns and making their 
ov/n garment So 

EXPECTATIONS ; 


Regular attendance <> 


COURSE TITLE: Independunt Study in Art 
INSTRUCTOR: Allan L« Edmunds and internr:; 
INSTRUCTOR'S Ku-^ILING ADDRESS: 180I Market St (56l-2920) 
LIAISON: Allan L. Edmunds 

DAY AND TIME: By arrangement with personCs) monitoring students work assignments 
LOCATION: Open depending on nature of the independant studyo 
SUBJECT Am\ AND CREDIT: Art - open 

PREREQUISITES: i'Vble to accept rospcisibility and some pervious experience in 
the area they wisli to studyo Approval will be determined by 
the instructor AFTER a conference has been set up* 

DESCRIPTION: 

There are several opportunities open to the more advanced art students who 
want to be introduced t'b filmaking, apprentice in environmental art, and learn 
advanced techniques of printnakin^/;, graphic designo Students interested in 
ceramics with previous experience should convey this to Allan at 561-2920 or 
leave moGsage with their telephone numboro A ceramics course at Moore College 
may have a few openings for our students after their registration periodo 


COURSE TITLE: Printmakinc; V/orkshop 
INSTRUCTOR: Carolyn Ray/Charles Lenoir 

INSTRUCTOR'S Mi\ILING ADDRESS: 1812 Green Sto 3rd Floor -SpringGarden Center 

LIAISON: Allan Lo Edmunds 

DAY AND TIME: Monday and Wednesday 

LOCATION: 1812 Green Sto Spring Garden Center 3rd Floor 
SUBJECT ARE/v AND CREDIT: Art o^f 
CLPiSS LIMIT: 3 per unit 
DESCRIPTION : 

Learn with professional artists* Advanced students can take woodblock, 

lineoleum, etching and fabric print ingo Prints, posters, cards and others 

can be printed^ Each student will be required to do three printso If students 

put in more time credits can be increased to a maximum of o5<» 

OPEN TO AT,L :.:TUDENxo W::C DC;PT mind getting PAINT ON TliEIR CLOTHES! 


COURSE TITLE: Water-color 
INSTRUCTOR: Allan Lo Edmunds 

INSTRUCTOR ^5 I-4/iILING ADDRESS: Alpha Unit 561-2920 
DAY AND TIME: Friday 9-10:30 

LOCATION: Fleishcr Art Mem^ 719 Gathering Sto WA 2-1517 
SUBJECT ARE/i AND CREDIT: Art oZ 
CUiSS LIMIT: 7 per unit 
DESCRIPTION: 

Presentation of water-color painting techniques in interpreting still-life 
and figure o Stretching paper, paper dyes, black -xnd v/hite inks, use of 
gauche colorSo Projects at '.ome will be assigned^ 

EXPECTATIONS: Because this is a once a week class, attendance has to be ex- 
cellcnto flome projects must be turned in on due dates. 


COURSE TITL15: Art - Teacher aide 
INSTRUCTOR: MrSo Sylvia Satin 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS: Moffit School, 2nd & Oxford Sts, RE 9-3992 
LIAISON: Allan Lo Edmunds 

DAY AND TIME: 5 days Mono thru Friday (especially Thurs. & Fri. afternoons) 
LOCATION: Moffit Elementary School 

SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: Open according to per weekly hours (1-5) 

CLASS LIMIT: Students interested should call Allan at Alpha (561-2920) and 

give available hours, HO NOT GO TO MOFFIT SCHOOL UNTIL YOU 

H/.VE DAYS AND TIME CONFIRMED BY ALLAN! 
PREREQUISITES: Previous experience with arts and crafts and a willingness to take 
responsibility and assist in all aspects related to arto 

DESCRIPTION : 

Assisting art teacher in presenting arts and crafts to primary grade students. 
EXPECTATIONS: 

Students will assist teacher in distributing and collecting siipplies« Must 
be prompt and in the event of an absence teacher must be called or otherwise 
notified in advance of scheduled class» 


COURSE TITLE: Art P^ajors 
INSTRUCTOR: Allan Lo Edmunds 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS: l801 Market St 561-2920 
LIAISON: Same 

DAY ATJD TIME: Thursday 2-3 

LOCATION: Free Library - Logan Sq. 19th & Vine StSp Room 25^ 
SUBJECT ARE/v AND CREDIT: „1 Art 

ClASS LIMIT: None provided students meets the prerequisites 

PREQUISITES: Students must be planning a career in art or a comrjiercial field 

or Fine Arts (College) * Must be concerned with building a 
portfolio of art works for either of these reasons « 
DESCRIPTION: 

A combined course in portfolio reviev/, home assignments and art appreciation. 

Students will be asked to familiarize themselves with the Art Department of 
the library 


COURSE TITLE: Drawing 

INSTRUCTOR: Allan L„ Edmunds and Bernard Young (Tyler Intern) 
INSTRUCTOR'S M'MLING ADDRESS: l801 Market St 561-2920 
DAY AND TIME: Monday and Wednesday 9-10:50 

LOCATION OF COURSE: Fleisher Art Memo 719 Cathcrino St. WA 2-151? 

SUBJECT AREi\ AND CREDIT: Art o3 

CLi\SS LIMIT: 7 per unit 

PREIffiQUISITES: Interest in art 

DESCRIPTION: 

Second phase - experimental means to create drawings, examination of art 
principles: Unity, Contrast, Emphasis, and Rhythm as they relate to still 
^■'■fe and figure compositionso Materials will include pencil, pastels, pen 
J(]]d ink and charcoal « There will be at least two field trips. 


COURSE TITLE: Studio Art - Bacic Paint irif: and Drrtwin//; 
INSTRUCTOR: Allan h. Ednm,:.:. Bernard Younc: (Tylor intern) 
INSTRUCTOR'S MILING ADDRESS: 180I Market St. 561-2920 
DAY AND TIME: Tiiocdcay and Thursday 10:30 - 11:^5 
LOCATION: FloiGhor Art Mem. 719 Cathorino St, VIA 2-1^?17 
SUBJECT AREA AND CREDIT: Art .25 
CLASS LIMIT: 7 c-ach unit 
DESCRIPTION: 

Courf^o iG open, any student whc hac taken art before and thoce who have never 
had studio work and v/or.ld liico to loam about naterialc, processes and subject 
matter o One third of class time will be spent looking at art in galleries and 
museums, visiting artists and learning through field trips, figure, portrait, 
still life and landscape paintin^:,^ 


COURSE TITLE: Community Col].er;c Art Department 
INSTRUCTOR: Staff of Community Colle^-e Art Department 
INSTRUCTOR'S MAILIKG ADDRESS: lltli and Market' 
LIAISON: Allan L. Edmunds 
DAY AND TIME: Times to bcV a_:-.an£:ed" 

LOCATION: Community College Art Department, 7th Flo - 11th and Market 
SUBJECT AREi\ AirD CREDIT: Opr.n 

CLi\SS LIMIT: Scudcnts interested mST contact Allan at Alphji (56l-2920) 
PREREQUISITES: YOU ARZ NOT REGISTERED AND YOU CANNOT ATTEND ANY CL/iSSES 
UNTIL YOU /vRE REVIEWED :IND APPLiOVED BY ALDlNi 
DESCRIPTION : 

Students v/ill bo able to audit classes with other students who are enrolled 
at the college. Courses are basic paAntin^ and drawing':. 

EXPECTATIOMS : 

Studentr: will be oxpocteJ to k::ep excellent attendance and meet the 
roqi'irT'nenta r. .v.poc"^:od roiralai-ly f.;nro].lod students* 


COURSE TITLE: Photo<-raphy 
INSTRUCTOR: ];:irry Davis - Honey Kay 

INSTRUCTOR'S MAILING ADDRESS: 30^ SOo 2nd St, V;A>2155 
LIAISON: Steve P^ay 

DAY AND TIKE: Mcnday or Tuerjday afternoon 2:30 STARTS Jane 15th 
LOCATION: 30^ So„ 2nd Sto 

SUBJECT AREA . ND CREDIT: other ~ ooen depend inc on hours spent 
CL\SS LIMIT: 5 

•L'7£^i•}^U"'■o■.'■.TES: A 35 ca:::e^'a or access to use one« 
DESCRIPTION: 

Loirry, a professional photoi^rapher v/ill offer a general course in using the 
caiiiera and th,::i Lt*.t'!'..i';r; -.'ill ]ia"/c ;i,cccsc to a darkroom to develop their own 
prints. The course v/ili offer the bop;inn:er the basics and someone with prior 
knov/ledge the chance ^to expand his horizonso 
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COURSE TITLE: Body buildiriG and V/oinht lirting; for BOYS ONLY 
INSTRUCTOR: Grovcr Froelancl (Delta Staff Member) 
DAY and TIME: Thursday, 1:if5 - 2:k3 

PLi\CE: HutchinGon Gym, 33rd and Locusto Uo of Ponno , Mon^s Weight Room 

CREDIT: V'lO 

CLASS LIMIT: FOUR ONLYi 

DESCRIPTION: 

Each student will v/ork at his own level and ability^ Body building; - work on 
specific muscloso Weight Lifting - v;ork cn different lifts. 

CUiSS BEGINS, JANUARY I7th. 


COURSE TITLE: Instructional swimming 
INSTRUCTOR: Charles Thompson 
LIAISON: Herb Cohen 

PLACE: Aquarium Pool (behind Art Museum on Parkway, walk down path to road 

across the court, to steps and down to the poolo) 
Cl^DIT: V^iO 

DAY and TIME: Wednesdays, 2:00-5:00 
CLASS • LIMIT : 10 (ten ) only 
DESCRIPTION : 

Students will be tested and results will determine the instructional area. This 
class is for students who want to swim - learners or advanced- Bring swim suit 
to fir^t class 

CLASS BEGINS, JANUi\RY l6th. 


COURSE TITLE: Volleyball 

INSTRUCTOR: Plerb Cohen 

DAY and TIME: Mondays, 9-10 

PLACE: Hutchinson Gym, 55^d and Locust St» Uo of Penno 
CREDIT: 1/10 

CLASS LIMIT: SIX STUDENTS ONLYI 
DESCRIPTION: 

Basic fundamentals, scoring, positions, rotating, different shotSc Competition 
within groupo 

CI/iSS BEGIN3, JAMARY l^tho 


COURSE TITLE: Fundamental Gymnastics 
INSTRUCTOR: John Narvaoz (Beta Staff Member) 
DAY and TIME: Monday 3:00 - ^:00 

PLy^iCE: Hutchinson Gym, 33rd and Locust, UniVo of Pae 

CREDIT; 1/10 
- CLi\SS LIMT^: FIVE STUDENTS ONLY! 
• DESCRIPTION: 

. Basic jundamenrals on apparatus (side horse, highbar, tumbling, ring, mats) You 
/^"^ust advance at your own speec^^? Those who haV6 t^j.ken thev?:6ur9ei^.nd.reG^iyed 
nr^edit have first choice." CLi\SS STARTS, JANUARY l^th. 
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COURSE TITLE: Hiking;: 

INSTRUCTOR: Bob Metz, American Youth Hostel, ^71^ Old York Road - GL 7-5700 
LIAISON: Herb Cohen 
CREDIT: 1/10 

DAY and TIME: Fridays, 2:00 - 5:00 
DESCRIPTION: 

Training in hiking techniques, proper use of equipment, safety precautions and 
hike planning. First class will be on Friday and future classes on Friday-Saturday 
and/or Sunday « Course v;ill involve some three hour hikes (weekends) in Fairmount 
Park and other areas* Posibility of overnight hikes if desired by group, 

REQUIREMENTS: New students - membership in AoY.Ho cost, Z2^00 this includes a 
one (1) year membership, a Youth Hostel handbook listing all hostels, a sub- 
scription to AoYoHo newspaper and an opportunity to participate in all trips and 
activities throughout the year* Previous hiking experience not necessary* 

CLASS STARTING JANUARY l8tho 

DIRECTIONS TO AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTEL: 

Broad Street subway to Wyoming Avenue, walk through Gino's parking lot to 
Old York Road and turn left to ^71^ Old York Road. 


COURSE TITLE: Biking 

INSTRUCTOR: Bob Metz, American Hostel ^ 
PLACE: American Youth Hostel, ^71^ Old York Road 
DAY and TIME: Fridays, 3:00 - ^:00 
CREDIT: 1/10 
DESCRIPTION : 

Training in biking techniques, bike maintenance and repairs, safety precautions 
and. trip planning to determine where you will be biking. First class will be 
on Friday and all future classes on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. You should have 
your own bike« AoY^H. has a limited amount of bikes for rent. Possibility of 
overnight trips. 

CLASS STARTS, JANUARY iSth. 

FOR DIRECTIONS TO YOUTH HOSTEL AND REQUIREMENTS PLEASE SEE ABOVE- 


COURSE TITLE: Fencing - Beginners only 
INSTRUCTOR: Rick M axwell 
LIAISON: Herb Cohen 

DAY and TIME: Thursdays, 9:00-10:00 
CREDIT: 1/10 

PLACE: Temple Univ. McGonigie Hall - Rm« 22k Broad and Montgomery 
CL/lSS LIMIT: FOUR STUDEI^ITS ONLY! 
.DESCRIPTION: 

^ Basic elementary work in fencing for those v/ho v;ould like to learn the sport. 
'REQUIREMENTS: EXCELLENT ATTENDANCE o 
^'"-OURSE BEGINS, JANUARY 17 th. 
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COURSE TITLE: iliking 

INSTRUCTOR: Bob Met?., American Youth Hostel, ^71^ Old York Road - GL 7-5700 
LIAISON: Herb Cohen 
CREDIT: 1/10 

DAY and TIME; Fridays, 2:00-3:00 
DESCRIPTION: 

Training in hiking techniques, proper use of equipment, safety precautions and 
hike planning. First class will be on Friday and future classes on Friday-Saturday 
and/or Sunday p Course will involve some three hour hikes (weekends) in Fairmount 
Park and other areas- Posibility of overnight hikes if desired by group. 

REQUIREMENTS: New students - membership in AcY«Ho cost, "4>2oOO this includes a 
one (1) year membership, a Youth Hostel handbook listing all hostels, a sub- 
scription to AoYoHo newspaper and an opportunity to participate in all trips and 
activities throughout the year. Previous hiking experience not necessary. 

CLASS STARTING JANUARY l8th. 

DIRECTIONS TO -AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTEL: 

Broad Street subway to Wyoming Avenue, walk through Gino * s parking lot to 
Old York Road and turn left to ^71^ Old York Road. 


COURSE TITLE: Biking 

INSTRUCTOR: Bob Metz, American Hostel 

PLACE: American Youth Plostel, ^71^ Old York Road 

DAY and TIME: Fridays, 3:00 - ^:00 

CREDIT: 1/10 

DESCRIPTION: 

Training in biking techniques, bike maintenance and repairs, safety precautions 
and trip planning to determine v/here you will be biking. First class v;ill be 
on Friday and all future classes on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. You should have 
your own bike. AoYoH« has a limited amount of bikes for rent. Possibility of 
overnight trips. 

CLASS STARTS, JANUARY lSth« 

FOR DIRECTIONS TO YOUTH HOSTEL AND REQUIREMENTS PLEASE SEE ABOVE. 


COURSE TITLE: Fencing - Beginners only 
INSTRUCTOR: Rick M axv;ell 
LIAISON: Herb Cohen 

DAY and TIME: Thursdays, 9:00 - 10:00 
CREDIT: 1/10 

PLACE: Temple Univ. McGoni.gle' Hall - Rm. 22^ Broad and Montgomery 
CL/iSS LIMIT: FOUR STUDEI^ITS ONLYi 
-DESCRIPTION: 

^ Basic elementary work in fencing for those v;ho v;ould like to learn th'e sporto 
^^""^UIREMENTS: EXCELLENT ATTENDANCE. 
jj^P^QRSE BEGINS, JANUARY 17tho 
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COUKnE TITL^L: Basic Gymnastics 
.INSTRUCTOR: Temple., students 
LIAISON: Herb Cohen 

•PWiClE:" TemaLe U« P.«^-son Hall - Room 1^5 - Gymnastics.. Rm. , Broad 8c Montgomery 
one block, north of Columbia Av^o 

DAY" •.rd.. TIMS: Tuesday, 9-10 

CREDIT: 1/10 
. DEclCRIFTION:""' 

*Easic" woik in rings - mats - trampoline and. other Gymnastic .equipments . • 
GU\SS STARTS ON JANUARY. 22nd ^ 


COURSE TITLE: • Karate .. ...... 

INSTRUCTOR: Scott -Heilman., -Temple University ■ . 
LI/iISON: Herb Cohen 

PLACE:' Temple U.. South Hall - Broad and Columbia, .2nd.Bldg, from corner on .Broad. St. 
DAY and ..TIME: Wednesday, 9 10 
.CREDIT: 1/10 
ClABS LIMIT: 6 only 

Di:.XRiPTic::: • . 

■-Karat o elementary and ad\''iinced fundamentals .will be taught-. * • ^ . 
CTJ^S STARTS ON JANUARY 23rd « 


CGUESE TITLE: Socce.; 

IIJGrV.aCTOR: Bob Haft - Penn. ctudont ' *" 

LIAloON: H-arbXohen ■ 

?LAr;n: Fr^aiikliu Field - 33'i"d and Ijocusto Will go indoors during inclement- woather 
DAY ^a.rLd-'j. 'i ;iC: '.["aursday; P. ~ 3 
Cr'JDXT' 1/iO 

bzt:oBJ:?TiciN! ♦ . - 

Different poaltionc ..vdll bo taught, plup the basic' fundamentals of passing^ 
drib^jling etco Competition within the groupo 


FIRSV CLASa,. JAMUARY' Y/th 


•COURSE TIlTiE:. ■Girls Basketball' 

INSTRUCTOR: Robin Gittelson - Fenn student - " 

LIAISON: Herb Cohen 

PLACE: ■ Hutchi.nson Gym, 33rd and Locust --- Bldg-. next to Palastra. 
DAY and C/IMii]: Monday ^ •;: 15 ^ 2:15 

"CLi'^r:: limit: 7 only 
'D2;J:RI?TT0N: 

~Q ':etball fundamentals - Passing., . .dribbling, shooting and other phases of 

ERJCctbai:. 

CLASS STAETS, JAIWAJSY 21st, 


COURSE TITLE: Track and Field - Boysi and Girls 

INSTRUCTOR: Dennis Fikec - Co-Captain, University of Penno Tract Team 
LIAISON: Herb Cohen 

PLACE: Franl^lin Field and Hutchinson Gyni - Meet at Hutchincon Gyrn, 33rd and Loc 

DAY and TIME: Thursday, 9 - 10 

CREDIT: 

DESCRIPTION: 

Classes v/ill be held indoors in extremely cold or inclement weather- 
Basic elementary work in Track and Fields later Group activities - non competit 

FIl^T CLASS STARTS, THURSDAY, JANUARY l6th 


COURSE TITLE: Health 

INSTRUCTOR: Nancy Silberman - Temple Instructor 
LIAISON: Herb Cohen 

PLACE: Temple Uu Pearson Hall - Student Lounge, 2nd Floor 

Broad and iMontgomery - 1 Block north of Columbia Ave. 
DAY and TIME: Tuesday, 10-11 
CREDIT: 1/10 
DESCRIPTION: 

Course will include different areas of Health, includinf^: 
Human Sexuality 
Drugs 
1st Aid 

CLASS STARTS, JANUARY 22nd « 


COURSE TITLE: Afro Interpretive Dancing 
INSTRUCTOR: Temple Student 
LIAISON: Plerb Cohen 

PLACE: Temple Uo Person Hall - Broad and Montgomery, Room 22^ (Fencing Room) 

1 block north of Columbia 
DAY and TIME: Tuesday, 9-10 
CREDIT: l/lO 
DESCRIPTION : 

This will be a dance program including basics in Afro-Interpretive and Modern 
Dancingp 


CLASS STARTS ON JANUARY 22nd o 


COUKSE TITLE: Croat ivo Dance 
INSTRUCTOR: Lyria Frank Penn Student 
LIAISON: Herb Cohen 

LOCATION: Weightman Hall, Dance Office, 33rd & South St - entrance on 33rd Sto 

DAY AND TIME: Friday, 2-3 

CREDIT: 1/10 

CLASS LIMIT: SIX ONLY I 

DESCRIPTION: 

The aim of the course is to enjoy dance as -an art form. We will study the 
way dances arc put to^-ether - SomotimeG called technique • Each student will 
be encouraged to develope as a Creative Person! 

CL;\SS STARTS. ON FRIDAY, JA^JUARY l8thi 


COURSE TITLE: Three on three Basketball 

INSTRUCTOR: Grover Freeland _ Delta Unit 

LOCATION: Hutchinson Gym - 33rd & Spruce 

DAY AND TIME: Friday 1:if5 - 2:^5 

CREDIT: 1/10 

CLASS LIMIT: FIVE ONLY! 

DESCRIPTION: 

After two classes of Basketball Fundamentals - The class will be divided up into 
totims of three or fouro There will be a round Robin Tournament conducted of half 
court ganieSo This inter-class competition is the place where the excution of the 
basketball fundamentals will be evaluated o 

Every student will be expected to attend with Gym shorts-T shirt-sneakers-Towel nnd 
soap, and to participate in the scheduled competition using the fundamentals that 
will be taught. 


COURSE TITLE: Self Defense for Women ONLY 
INSTRUCTOR; Leona Mey King 
LIAISON: Herb Cohen 

LOCATION: Hutchinson Gym, 35rd & Locust St. 

DAY AND TIME: Friday, 2:30 - 5.- .30 ^ x 

CUSS LIMIT: SIX PER UNIT ONLY! \ 
DESCRIPTION: 

Basic self & home protection body fittness and general self defense for women, 
CLASS STARTS JAN» l8th 


4ft 
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COURSE TITLE: Badmininton 

INSTRUCTOR: Herb Cohen 

DAY AND TIME: Mondays, 2-3 

LOCATION: Weightman Hall, U of Pa-, 33r(l & South enter on 33rd street 
CLASS LIMIT: FIVE STUDENTS ONLY! 
CREDIT: ^/^0 
DESCRIPTION: 

Rules, regulations and fundamentals will be taught also the proper use of 
b rdie and racket. Games arc played wi'th sin^^los and doubles* 

ClASS BEGINS JANo l4th 


COURSE TITLE: Badminton 

INSTRUCTOR: Herb Cohen 

DAY AND TIME: Thursdays, 9-10 

LOCATION: V/eightnon Hall, Univ. of Pa, 33rd & South - enter on 33rd Street 
CL/iSS LIMIT: FIVZ STUDENTS ONLY 
CREDIT: 1/10 
DESCRIPTION: 

Rules, regulations and fundamentals will be taught, also proper use of the 
racket and birdie « Games ';.re played with singles and doubleso 

CLi'\SS BEGINS JAN. 17th 


COURSE TITLE: ''Sports fcr those who cannot but want to" 

INSTRUCTOR: Herb Cohen 

DAY AND TDffi: Thursdays, 10-11 

LOCATION: Hutchinson Gym, Univ. of Pa., 33rd & Locust St. 

CREDIT: 1/10 / 

DESCRIPTION: 

This course is for those who ore not good in athletics, but would like to 
learn the fundamentals* If you are not good, get BETTER! 

CD\SS BEGINS JAN. 17th 


COURSE TITLE: Volleyball 

INSTRUCTORS: Herb Cohen & Sandy Merrichelli 
DAY AND TIME: Thursdays, 2-5 

LOCATION: Hutchinson Gym, Univ» of Pa., 33rd & Locust 

CREDIT: 1/10 

DESCRIPTION: 

Basic fundamentals, scoring, positions, rotating, different shots. Competition 
within "g^o^p* 

CLi\SS LIMIT: SIX STUDENTS ONLY 
CUiSS BEGINS JAN. 17th 
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ACCESSIOM NUMBF.R: VT100759 


TITLE: AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSING PROGRAMS. 


DESCRIPTOR: *AUDinviSUAL AIDS; *PRACTICAL \'URSING; '(•NUPSING; FILMS; 
^INSTRUCT lONAL AIDS; ^VISUAL AIDS; RESOURCE MATERIALS 


5DRS PRICE: MF AVAILABLE IN VT-ERIC SET. 


ISSUE: ARM V . 7N0 . ( 19 T'^ ) PP . 622 


AbSTCACT: THIS DOCUMENT CONTAINS A LISTING OF THE AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCES 
WHICH ARE RECOMMENDED FOR USE IN PROGRAMS DESIGNED FOR THE TRAINING OF LICENSED 
PRACTICAL NURSES. THE INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS GIVEN ARE ENTERED UNDER ONE OF THE 
THRE^ HEADINGS: T ^ AMS P AR ENC I E S , FILM LOOPS, OR FILMSTRIPS, BY THE TOPICAL UNIT 
WITH WHICH THEY WERE DESIGNED TO BE USED. PUBLISHING COMPANIES FROM WHICH THE 
MATERIALS MAY BE OBTAINED ARE INCLUDED. (SN) 


AVAILABILITY: NORTH DAKOTA STATE BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BISMARCK, 
N.D. 


INSTITUTION NAME: NORTH DAKOTA STATE BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
BI SMARCK. 

SPONSORING AGENCY NAME: OFFICE OF EDUCATION (DHEW), WASHINGTON, D,C. 



AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


FOR 


LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSING PROGRAMS 


Exemplary Project in Vocational Education 
Conducted Under 
Part O of Public Law 90-576 
in Cooperation With 
The North Dakota State Board for Vocational Education 
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TRANSPARENCIES 


From: Robert J. Brady Company 
130 Que Street N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY (1-11) Complete 


TECHNIQUES FOR PROTECTING THE PATIENT FROM INFECTION, Unit 8 


# 1 Modes of transmission 

2 Basic terms 

3 Asepsis 

4 Aseptic techniques 

5 Principles of sterilization 

6 Methods of sterilization 


TECHNIQUES FOR CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASE, Unit 9 

# 1 Modes of transmission 

2 Individual protective measures against infection 

3 Measures to prevent spread of communicable disease 

4 Handwashing 


THERMAL BURNS, Unit 1 


# 1 Causes of burns 

2 Types of burn lesions 

3 Rule of nines 

4 Tissue reaction to a third degree bum — Ext. 

5 Tissue reaction to a third degree bum — Int. 
9 Course of bum therapy 

10 Shock and fluid therapy 

12 Immediate fluid requirements 

13 Fluid requirements, 24-48-72 hours 

14 Burns of respiratory passage 

COLD INJURY, Unit 2 

# 16 Factors in cold injury 

17 Pathological process in cold injury 

18 Environmental factors 

20 First degree cold injury 

21 Second degree cold injury 

22 Third degree cold injury 

23 Fourth degree cold injury 

24 Cold injury treatment 

25 Emergency treatment 

26 Don*t8 for cold injury 

27 General measures in treatment 

28 Later Management 


CRUSH INJURY, Unit 3 


// 30 Crush injury 

34 Local treatment 

35 Immediate general measures 


BLAST INJURY, Unit 4 


if 39 The ear above atmospheric pressure 

42 Wounds of the colon 

43 Kidney damage in blast Injury 
54 Management of laparotomy 


CHEMICAL INJURY, Unit 5 


if 55 Chemical injury classification 
60 Skin irritants 

64 Lung irritants 

65 Treatment of lung irritants 

66 Nasal irritants 

MULTIPLE INJURIES, Unit 7 


# 83 Multiple injuries 

84 Other considerations in multiple injuries 

85 Initial diagnosis and sorting 

86 Preparation for surgery 

87 Order of surgery in multiple injuries 

88 Other considerations In the operating room 

89 Mass casualties — multiple injuries 


SHOCK AND RESUSCITATION, Unit 8 


90 Shock 

91 Characteristics of shock 

92 Imbalances produce shock 

93 Circulatory collapse 

94 Vasovagal or neurogenic shock 

95 Vasovagal shock 

96 Oligemic shock 

97 Dangers in combinations of shock 

100 Management of shock 

101 Types of fluid therapy 

102 Methods of blood replacement 

103 Selection of site in starting fluid therapy 

104 Transfusion reactions 


METABOLIC DISTURBANCES AFTER TRAUMA, Unit 9 


105 Fluid and electrolytes 

106 How much of the body Is water 

107 Water In and around the cell 

108 Body water as a percentage of body weight 

109 Loss of water 

110 Replacement of water 

111 Water balance 

113 Sodium and potassium 

115 Acid-alkaline balance 

118 Replacement therapy in disaster 

119 Metabolic Disturbances after trauma 

120 Autonomic cardiovascular response 

122 Decreased urinary output 

123 Acute renal shutdown 

124 Management of acute renal shutdown (conservative) 


INFECTION, Unit 10 


# 126 Infection 

127 Causes of infection 

128 Classification of wound infection 
132 Staphylococcus contamination 

EMERGENCY CARE DURING DISASTER, Unit 12 


it 137 Care at hospital emergency room 

138 Control of hemorrhage 

139 Use of the tourniquet 

140 Other emergency treatment 

141 Craniocerebral injuries 
143 Chest injuries 

147 Burns 


VASCULAR INJURIES, Unit 14 

155 Vascular injuries 

157 Symptoms of vascular injury 

159 Critical arterial injuries 

161 Types of vascular repair 

162 Postoperative management — Vascular injuries 


WOUNDS & INJURIES-- Bones & Joints, Unit 15 


if 163 Wounds and injuries of bones and joints 

164 Postoperative immobilization 

165 Regional splinting 

166 Management of joint injuries 

167 Knee joint operative procedure 


AMPUTATIONS, Unit 17 


# 170 Amputations 

171 Indications for amputation 

172 Site of amputation 

173 Open circular technique 

174 Traction — cast splinting 

CRANIOCEREBRAL WOUNDS & INJURIES, Unit 18 

# 175 Craniocerebral wounds 

176 Management of neurosurgical patients 

177 Intracranial hemorrhage 

WOUNDS & INJURIES—Spinal cord. Unit 19 

178 Injuries to the spinal cord 

179 Pyschological considerations 

180 Principles of management 

181 Surgery — debridement and laminectomy 

182 Cervical dislocations and fractures 

183 Prevention of decubitur ulcers 

184 Physical therapy 

WOUNDS & INJURIES~The eye. Unit 21 

9 191 Wounds of the eye 

192 Management of minor injuries 

193 Removal of the eye 

WOUNDS & INJURIES~The ear. Unit 22 

# 194 Wounds of the external ear 
195 Injuries to the middle ear 

WOUNDS & INJURIES-- The neck. Unit 23 

// 196 Wounds and injuries of the neck 

197 Wounds of the neck — management 

199 Wounds of the larynx 

200 Management of wounds — larynx and trachea 

201 Wounds of the pharynx and esophagus 

202 Nerve injuries of the neck 

WOUNDS & INJURIES~The chest. Unit 24 

Wounds and injuries — Chest — Pneumothorax 
Hemothorax 
Emphysema 

Thoraco — Abdominal wounds 
Preoperative preparation 
Principles of manageiaent 
Initial wounr! burgery of chest 
Thoracotomy 



203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 


WOUNDS & INJURIES—Abdomen, Unit 25 


# 211 Wounds of solid viscera 

212 Wounds of Hollow viscera 

213 Classification — Postoperative peritonitis 

214 Postoperative management — Abdominal wounds 

215 Complication — Abdominal 

WOUNDS & INJURIES—Genitourinary tract. Unit 26 

# 216 Genitourinary tract injuries 

217 Wounds of the kidney 

218 Wounds of the ureter 

219 Wounds of the bladder 

220 Urethral wounds 

From; Media Visuals, Inc. 
, 342 Madison Avenue 

Suite 1812 

New York, NY 10017 

OBSTETRICS OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROGRAM 

24 overhead transparencies 
46 overlays 

From ; J. B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, PA 19105 

THE PATIENT AND FLUID BALANCE, Unit 2— Disequilibrium: Part B: Clinical application 


17 transparencies 
35 overlays 


FILM LOOPS 


From; Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 
Scran ton, Pennsylvania 18512 

HUMAN REPRODUCTION & BIRTH #89-9914/1 

6-loop set 
Super-8 (cartridge) 

From: J. B, Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, PA 19105 

DRAINAGE, SUCTION, IRRIGATION: Pulmonary and gastric 
Gastric Gavage and Gastrostomy Feeding 

Gastronintestinal drainage by suction siphonage and irrigation of GI Tube 

URINARY CATHETERIZATION AND CARE 
Irrigation: open method 
Obstruction: Assessment and intervention 


FILMSTRIPS 


From : Ealing Film-Loop 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

HUMAN REPRODUCTION & BIRTH SERIES 

6 filmstrips 

From ; McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1221 Avenue of Americas 
New York, NY 10020 

INTRODUCTION TO PHYSIOLOGY 
9 filmstrips 


NOTE: All Audio-Visual materials listed in this catalog have been used and are 

recommended. Due to a limited budget, only the listed ones were purchased » 
as Indicated by their numbers; however there are other good titles listed 
in the catalogs from the companies listed. When asking for copies of the 
catalogs J indicate Audio-Visual as well as books as some are sent Jointly 
as one catalog and some individually. 


Access ION MUM'JPR: VT100760 


TITLE: NORTH DAKOTA Vi3r,ATI0NAL EDUCATION] ASSESSMENT SYSTEM: OFFICE 
EOUCAT I3N . 

OESCRIPTOR: «MANAr,FMFNT SYSTEMS; *PROGRAM EVALUATION; *OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
EDUCATION; *VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; SYSTEMS APPROACH; EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 


IOENTIFI?R: *NORTH DAKOTA 


EDRS PRICE: MF AVAILABLE IN VT-FRIC SET 


issue-: ARM V.7N0.'^(197'^)PP. 622 


ABST=7Ar.T: TH= VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
OF THF NEED FOR PERSONS WITH HIGHER 
AS WELL AS THE LEGISLATIVE MANDATES 
ACCOUNTABILITY. MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF 


SYSTFM HEREIN GREW OUT OF A RECOGNITION 
LEVELS OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL SKILLS 
OF THE 1960'S CALLING FDR PROGRAM 
THE SYSTEM ARE: (1) TO PROVIDE SPECIFIC 


GUIDELINES FOP PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT, (2) TO PROVIDE FOP. LOCAL 
INITIATIVE IN PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT, (3) TO PROVIDE ADM I N I ST R AT ORS AND' T EAC^^ 
WITH INP^DRMATION ABOUT RELATIVE STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THEIR PROGRAMS, (4) 
TO PRHVIOt ACCOUNTABILITY FOR STATE AND\ FEDE RA LLY FUNDED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS, (5) TO PROVIDE A STANDARDIZeo ASSESSMENT WHICH ALLOWS MORE OBJECTIVE 
DECISIONS REGARDING PROGRAM NEEDS, AND (6) TQ PROVIDE SPECIFIC INFORMATION 
NEEOEO FOR FEDERAL AND STATE REPORTS. GIVEN ARE: (1) GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
CONDUCTING S cL F- A SS ES SMENT S , AND (2) OB J EC T I V5 S. I NS f R UC 1 1 ONAC CON TE NT , 
EVALUATIVE STANDARDS, A RATING SCALE, AND RESOURCE MATERIALS AND FACILITIES 
NEEDED FOR PROVIDING INSTRUCTION IN THE AREAS OF TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, AND 
OFFICE PRACTICE. (AUTHDR/SN) 


AVAILABILITY: NORTH DAKOTA STATE BOARD 
BLVD., BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 58501 


FDR VOC AT I ONAL EOUC AT I ON , 900 E AST 


INSTITUTION NAME: NORTH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


DAKOTA UNIV., GRAND FORKS. DEPT. OF BUSINESS AND 


SPONSORING AGENCY NAME: NORTH DAKOTA STATE BOARD FDR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
8ISMADCK. RESEARCH COORDINATING UNIT. 
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OFFICE 

EDUCATION 


NORTH DAKOTA 

VOCATIONAL tOUCATIOH 
A^SESSHENl SYSIEU 


o 

8 North Dakota State Board for 

^ Vocational Education 

900 East Boulevard 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 

*'Buy North Dakota Products'* 



This assessment Instrument was developed under a grant from the Research 
Coordinating Unit of the North Dakota State Board for Vocational Education in accor- 
dance with Part C of Public Law 90-576 and was constructed under the direction of the 
following members of the Department of Business and Vocational Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks: 

Dr. John L, Rowe, Project Director 
Dr. Roger Bloorrquist, Associate Professor 
Dr. Dorothy Grovorn, Associate Professor 
Dr. John Peterson, Professor 
with the assistance of the following North Dakota vocational educators: 
Miss Karan Evanger, Hettinger 
Mr. Marvin Dietz, Mandan 
Mr. Wallace Garbel, Stanley 
Mr. Moine Gates, Grand Forks 
Mr. James Horton, Wahpeton 
Mr. Arthur Jorgenson, Mott 

Mr. Roger Olson, Fargo 
Mr. Frank Praus, Devils Lake 
Miss Harriet Shurr, Jamestown 
Mr. David Tehle, Fargo 
Mrs. DarlaTwomey, Buxton-Reynolds 
Mr. Sam Verbitsky, Minot 
Mrs. Arlene Walz, Bismarck 
Mr. Carrol E. Burchinal, State Director of Vocational Education 
Mr, Larry Selland, Assistant State Director of Vocational Education 

Mr, Jerald B. Lydeen, State Supervisor of Office Education 
Q Dr. Donald Eshelby, Research Coordinator 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-ASSESSMENT 


The self-assessment foims contain the following: (a) assessment criteria for the 
twelve sections previously cited and (b) individual rating scales for the twelve sections. 
The following directions should be used for completing the self-assessment. 

Assessment Criteria 


1. The instrument is divided into the twelve sections described on the previous page. 
Each section includes a series of statements appropriate to the area being assessed. 
If you are doing a self-assessment, check the square (□) after each statement which 
corresponds most closely to your assessment. ^MHi^MH^^I^M^^^H^Mf 

you are doing a visitation assessment, check the circle after each statement. Use the 
following scale when making your interpretation, but note that you are to rate on a 
continuum ranging from major improvements needed to no improvements needed, 

NA statement does not apply to this program 

1 major improvements needed 

2 

3 

4 

5 no improvements needed 

2. Do NOT attempt to make comparisons with other vocational programs. Base your 
evaluation entirely on whether the program criteria are appropriate to the needs of 
the students in the school being assessed. 

3. Remove the sheet of carbon paper from the inside cover and make a carbon copy for 
each section of your self-assessment survey. 

Individual Rating Scales 

1. Each of the twelve sections of the instrument contains a rating scale ranging from 0 
to 100 percent. The. rating scale represents a summary assessment for a section, and 
your rating should be based on previous responses to the assessment criteria. How- 
ever, the rating should not represent an average of all responses because all of the 
assessment statements are not equal In importance. It Is your responsibility to 
determine which of the criteria are of most Importance to the program being sur- 
veyed, and check the position on the scale which corresponds most closely to your 
overall evaluation of that section. After you have responded to all of the assess- 
ment criteria for a section, the rating scale should be checked. 


EXAMPLE: 



100 


7 that space is provided under these scales for your comments and recommenda- 

CDir^'s for program impi 3vement. Careful completion of this section is imperative 
LiML^ i ^ w j i j use the information will be used for making specific program improvements 
based on your suggestions. 


INTRODUCTION 


The neoti for persons with higher levels of vociitlonul and tochnlcal skill has been 
incruasincjly recognized during the past two decades. National manpower needs and a 
concern for the Linemployed-Linderemployed led to the passage of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, and the subsequent Amendments of 1968 continued the intent of 
previous legislation - to expand and improve offerings in vocational education. However, 
these Amendments implied that vocational education personnel were directly responsible 
for relevancy of training and accountabiPty of funds. The mandate for program account* 
ability has encouraged vocational teachers to assess whether the needs of their students 
are being met. Such an assessment has been used to determine whether local, regional, and 
national manpower needs are being fulfilled. Almost every state has devised an assessment 
program to determine whether vocational programs are meeting their specified goals and 
objectives. 


The North Dakota State Board for Vocational Education Assessment System has 
the following objectives: 

... to provide specific guidelines for program improvement and development. 
... to provide for local initiative in program improvement. 


to provide administrators and teachers with information about relative strengths 
and weaknesses of their vocational programs. 

to provide accountability for state and federally funded vocational education 


to provide a standardized assessment which allows more objective decisions 
regarding program needs. 

to provide specific information needed for federal and state reports. 


OBJECTIVES 


programs. 



MEETING STUDENT NEEDS THROUGH 
TYPEWRITING 


i. Scope and Objectives 

a. An equivalent of two years of typewriting instruction is 
offered. 

b. A written course outline is available specifying course 
content and measurable objectives to be achieved by 
students. 

c. Provision is made for advanced placement of qualified 
junior high school typewriting students in advanced 
typewriting. 

d. The North Dakota Curriculum Guide for Business and 
Office Education has been consulted and used as a basis 
for the development of the course outline. 

II. Instruction 

a. Vocational students have an opportunity to develop 
marketable skills on electric typewriters. 

b. Such non-typing activities as machine maintenance, 
ribbon changing, proofreading, and proper work habits 
are included as part of the course content for all type- 
writing students. 

c. Vocational instruction includes the use of some integrated 
projects, practice sets, or series of practical problems. 

d. Observation of typewriting classes indicates that students 
are using proper typewriting techniques. 

e. The teacher has completed a methods course related to 
typewriting instruction. 

III. Standards 

a. Specific terminal speed and accuracy standards have been 
established, and students are fully aware of them. 

b. The established standards approximate those standards 
used in business offices. 

c. If multiple sections of vocational typewriting are offered, 
4^ *he same minimum speed and accuracy standards are 
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'")plled to each section. 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS THROUGH 
TYPEWRITING 


III. 
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RATING SCALE FOR TYPEWRITING 

0 . 20 .40 . 60 .80 ,100 
SCHOOL COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 
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n 

n 

n 

n 

n 
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d. 

Several backup typewriters are available for use in the 

n 

n 

n 

n 

□ 

n 
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0 
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e. 

Work stations consist of individual typing desks that can 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 
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be easily adjusted. 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

f. 

A copy holder is located at each student work station. 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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g. 

A teacher demonstration itand is located in each type- 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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h. 

Related equipment such as stopwatches, interval timers. 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 


staplers, etc., are located in thn typewriting room. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 
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The typewriting classroom is attractive^.and creates a 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 
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climate conducive to learning /'""*\ ^ 
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MEETING STUDENT NEEDS THROUGH 
SHORTH'AND 


OLUpc dnu WUjcCllVcS 

NA 
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3 

4 

5 

a. An equivalent of two years of shorthand instruction is 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

\J 1 ICI cu • 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b. A written course outline is available specifying course 

M f 3 www WW 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

content and measurable objectives to be achieved. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c. The North Dakota Curriculum'^Guide for Business and 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Office Education has been consulted and used as a basis 

o 

n 

w 

0 

0 

0 

0 

for the development of the course outline. 






Instruction 

NA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a. Typewriter transcription is a major unit of instruction in 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

me program. 
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part of the total shorthand program. 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c. The terminal dictation achievement of most shorthand 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

students approximates high vocational standards. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d. The teacher has completed a methods course related to 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

shorthand and transcription. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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NA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a. Students whose academic achievement and aptitude 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

indicate they may have difficulty in learning shorthand 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

receive counseling and guidance prior to enrollment. 
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elect to complete a second year of shorthand instruction. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Learning Materials and Facilities 

NA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a. The textbooks are In good condition and up to date. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b. Different textbooks are available for each semester of 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

instruction. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c. Tape recorders, record players, or multichannel labora- 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

tories are available for dictation practice. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d. A substantial library of prepared dictation tapes or 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

records is available. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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MEETING STUDENT NEEDS THROUGH 
SHORTHAND 


I. Scope and Objectives 

a. An equivalent of two years of shorthand instruction is 
offered. 

b. A written course outline is available specifying course 
content and measurable objectives to be achieved. 

c. The North Dakota Curriculum Guide for Business and 
Office Education has been consulted and used as a basis 
for the development of the course outline. 

11. Instruction 

a. Typewriter transcription is a major unit of instruction in 
the program. 

b. Word usage, punctuation, and spelling are an integral 
part of the total shorthand program. 

c. The terminal dictation achievement ot^rnost shorthand 
students approximates high vocational standards. 

^ to) 

d. The teacher has completed a methods course related to 

shorthand and transcription. fc-^ \ 

) 


Guidance 


receive counseling eind guidor ce prior to enrollment. 

b. At least fifty percent of the first-year shorthand students 
elect to complete a second year of shorthand instruction. 

IV. Learning Materials and Facilities 

a. The textbooks are in good condition and up to d_ate. 

b. Different textbooks are available for each semester of 
instruction. 

c. Tape recorders, record players, or multichannel labora- 
tories are available for dictation practice. 

d. A substantial library of prepared dictation tapes or 
records is available. 

O 
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e. 

Supplementary reference books such as dictionaries, 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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style manuals, or reference manuals are available for 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 
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student use. 






T. 

Supplementary dictation books are available for teacher □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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use. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

g. 

At least one stopwatch is provided for each shorthand 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


teacher. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

h. 

Student work stations allow ample space for comfortable 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


writing. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

i. 

The shorthand classroom is attractive and creates a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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climate conducive to learning. 
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e. 

Supplementary reference books such as dictionaries, 
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n 
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aiyic rnanucJib, ur ruiyruncu manuals are avaliaoie lOr 
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student use. 




f. 

Supplementary dictation books are available for teacher 

n 

n 
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use. 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

g. 

At least one stopwatch is provided for each shorthand 
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n 
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teacher. 

0 
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0 

0 

h. 

Student work stations allow ample space for comfortable 
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n 
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writing. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\, 

The shorthand classroom is attractive and creates a 
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climate conducive to learning. 
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0 
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MEETING STUDENT NEEDS THROUGH 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


1. Scope and Objectives 

NA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a. A writlen course outline is available specifying course 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

content and measurable objectives to be achieved. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b. The North Dakota Curriculum Guide for Business and 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Office Education has been consulted and used as a basis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

for the development of the course outline. 







h. Organization 

NA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a. The course is designed as the capstone offering for 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

vocational office education students. 


n 

n 

n 
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b. At least one year of credit in typewriting is a prerequisite 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

for office practice. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c. Enrollment in one class is limited to 16 - 20 students. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



n 

n 

n 

w 

n 

n 

ill. Content 

NA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a. The course content, based upon enrollment and needs of 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

pupils, includes: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. Reference books, directories, secretary's handbooks. 







dictionaries, and other sources of business 







information. 







2. Application forms and letters, interviews, and miscel- 







laneous job information 







3. Correct business conduct, dress and grooming, and 







cor*rotdrIdl KiiQinPQQ tr^litt! 







4. Telephoning techniques and procedures 







5. Filing procedures 







6. Skill development in dictation and transcription . . . 







7. Office iTjachines, equipment, and supplies 







8. Simulation projects 







9. Basic electronic data prccebbing 







10. Office recordkeeping 







IV. Facilities 

NA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a. Teaching supplies and facilities are adequate for meeting 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

course objectives, course content, and enrollment. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b. The classroom is soundproofed and includes a wash basin. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

chalkboard, bulletin board, filing cabinets, and built-in 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


storage cabinets. 


MEETING STUDENT NEEDS THROUGH 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


Scope and Objectives NA 1 2 3 4 5 

a. A written course outline is available specifying course □□□□□□ 
content and measurable objectives to be achieved. 0 0 0 0 0 0 

b. The North Dakota Curriculum Guide for Business and □□□□□□ 
Office Education has been consulted and used as a basis 0 0 0 0 0 0 
for the development of the course outline. 

Organization NA i 2 3 4 5 

a. The course is designed as the capstone offering for □ □ □ □ □ □ 

vocational office education students. 0 0 0 0 0 0 

b« At least one year of credit in typewriting is a prerequisite □□□□□□ 

for office practice. 0 0 0 0 0 0 

c. Enrollment in one class is limited to 16 - 20 students. □□□□□□ 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

Content NA l 2 3 4 5 

a. The course content, based upon enrollment and needs of □□□□□□ 

pupils, includes: ^ O 0 0 O O O 
1. Reference books, directories, secretary's handbooks, 
dictionaries, and other /'"^^scHirces of business 


other /'"^^sbvj rices o f 


information, 

2. Application forms and fetters^Tnterviews, and miscel- 
laneous job information ^^-^ 

3. Correct business conduct, dress and grooming, and 
secretarial business traits 

4. Telephoning techniques and procedures 

5. Filing procedures 

6. Skill development in dictation and transcription . . . 

7. Office machines, equipment, and supplies 

8. Simulation projects 

9. Basic electronic data processing 

10. Office recordkeeping 


Facilities 

NA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a. Teaching supplies and facilities are adequate for meeting 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

course objectives, course content, and enrollment. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b. The classroom is soundproofed and includes a wash basin. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

chalkboard, bulletin board, filing cabinets, and built-in 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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storage cabinets. 


c. 

A master-control switch for all electrical outlets is con- 

n 

n 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 


veniently located in the room. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d. 

Electrical outlets are conveniently located and are not 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


a safety hazard. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e. 

Classroom furniture is arranged to create an office-like 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


situation and to facilitate individual help; an adequate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


number of secretarial desks and posture chairs, as related 








to teaching methods and enrollment, are provided. 







f. 

The following machines are available for student instruc- 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


tion in the office practice room: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1. Electric typewriters 

2. Manual typewriters 

3. Executive typewriters 

4. Liquid and stencil duplicators 

5. Transcribing machines 

6. Ten key adding-listing machines 

7. Electronic Calculators 

8. Photocopying machines 

9. Printing calculators 

10. Offset duplicators 

V. Standards 

a. Methods of performing job tasks are comparable to those 
used in actual working conditions. 

b. The standards for the evaluation of classwork are similar 
to on-the-job work performed by beginning office 
employees. 
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SCHOOL COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 


V. 


c. A master-control switch for all electrical outlets is con- 
veniently located in the room. 

d. Electrical outlets are conveniently located and are not 
a safety hazard. 

e. Classroom furniture is arranged to create an office-like 
situation and to facilitate individual help; an adequate 
number of secretarial desks and posture chairs, as related 
to teaching methods and enrollment, are provided. 

f. The following machines are available for student instruc- 
tion in the office practice room: 

1. Electric typewriters 

2. Manual typewriters 

3. Executive typewriters 

4. Liquid and stencil duplicators 

5. Transcribing machines 

6. Ten key adding-listing machines 

7. Electronic Calculators 

8. Photocopying machines 

9. Printing calculators 

10. Offset duplicators 

"'^ S 

Standards \^',.' 

a. Methods of performing job.tasks are cornparable to those 
used in actual working con.ditions" 

b. The standards for the evaluation of classwork are similar 
to on-the-job work performed by beginning office 
employees. 
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SUMMARY OF APPLIED RESEARCH AND EXEMPLARY PROJECTS 

V 

IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 1973-74 


Agency and Contact 


Monmouth (R) 
Bill Ousterhout 
838-0030 


Union County (E) 
LaGrande 
Bob French 
963-4107 


Central Point (E) 
Bob Thomas 
664^1241 


Focus of Project 


Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

CAREER AWARENESS PROJECTS 

Portland Area III (R)* 
Ralph Hodges 
233-2487 


An Integration of career and consumer education 
and reading and language arts program level goals. 
This project will investigate, study and identify 
the substantive content that is believed to exist 
in the materials and textbooks that children lise 
In the reading and language arts curriculum In 
Portland Public Schools. Guidelines arid Imple- ^ 
mentation procedures will then be developed for ^ 
primary teachers to as^slst them in presenting x 
career information from already utilized sources. 

The project will plan, script^ film and narrate a 
series of short super 8 movies with cassette audio- 
tapes of "people at work" in the Monmouth- Inde- 
pendence area for use in career awareness education 
as a supplement to field trips and resource people 
and commercially prepared media. 

The program will continue to center on career aware-v 
ness services to the 11 elementary schools of 
the county and their 3,000 plus students. In-service 
consultants awareness activities, long-rarige planninjg 
materials, resources and teacher committees will • 
continue to build and perpetuate the program. 


Second year of funding for a mobile facility project 
for 6 schools . The medium for this proj ect is the 
movement of equipment and materials from school " 
to school by way of the "Career Caravan" so there is 
a minimum of disruption from existing schedules . ; 
Further, each Career Cluster presented is carefully 
Integrated into the existing basic curriculum so^^^v^^^^^^ v 
that students may relate such studies as math, ; 
science and social studies to the ciiroer cluster v ; 
Itself. Other activities such as field trips, speakers 
and cross-age peer instruction are being Axtilized.^ 


* R« Applied Research Project 
£" Exemplary Project 
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Agency and Contact 


Eugene 4 J 
Jan Sjolander 
687-3405 


(R) 


Pleasant Hill 
Darrell Jones 
747-2917 


(E) 


Beaverton Schools (E) 

Ken Box 

649-0465 


CAREER EXPLORATORY PROJECTS 

OSU Consortium (R) 
Dr. Larry Kenneke 
754-2733 


Roosevelt High School (E) 
Portland 
Itargaret Smith 
23U-3392 


Focus of fTOject 


Continuation of a project focusing on identification 
and utilization of guidance related activities 
as a major aim of the career awareness programs of 
five elementary schools. Involved will be staff 
planning and in-service activities to Identify and 
develop guidance related activities appropriate 
to career awareness, the life role concept and 
the world of work, 

A diasiemination project td refine and distribute 
guides and plans from just completcid two yeat 
career awareness project grades 1-6/ 

Development of a Career Awareness resource center 
model and in the process develop guidelines by 
which other centers may be initiated and implemented 
at other school districts. Develop an instrument 
a system to be used to evaluate career awareness 
resource materials. The materials evaluated will 
be materials identified by the publisher or pro- 
ducer as distinctly applicable to career awareness 
instruction. 


Plan calls for a three-year consortium of public 
school districts whose purpose is to design several . 
alternate program models with accompanying maiterials ' 
which provide guidelines and give impetus to career / 
development exploratory programs for industrial / ^ 
arts students in the middle grades. Phase I, will 
facilitate conceptualization of alternate industrial . 
career exploratory development models with accom- 
panying materials. Phase II activities will result 
in further development and selected pre-testing of 
Phase I instructional materials and in-service trPiA- ' 
ing of affected personnel. Phase III will uncoiTipass 
year-long staff development and pilot testing' of 
Phase I and II career exploratory development materials , 
Models and accompanying materials will then b^ evaluated 
revised, and disseminated to other districts.. 

Second year of a health careers exploration project 
scheduled for three year total. Provides for health 
exploratory experiences through regular health class 
progr&m which is required for all Roosevelt lOth , 
grade students. 


Agency and Contact 


Focus of Project 


Cal Young Junior High (E) 

Eugene 

Bob Berkley 

Vale (E) 
Frank Deymonaz 
473-3259 


Sherwood (E) 
Tony Knight 
625-6171 


Oregon City 
Lee Maxwell 
655-2531 


(E) 


Linn-Benton lED (R) 
Burr Fancher 
926-8621 


Basic purpose of this second year effort is to 
provide guidance, time and consideration for 
planned rather than accidental career exploration 
choices/ This will be accomplished by integrating 
all career education oriented activities into a 
unified program. SUTOE, I,eaming Resource Center 
and work observation as well as classes are 
utilized to accomplish goal. 

Project involves establishement of a community 
experienctsi based career exploratory program for a 
middle school grades 7-8 including modification 
of an existing bu?,ldlng into a career center utilising 
comtrmnity resources both human and material. 

Plan will utilize high school facilities and equipment 
to develop an exploratory curriculum in business 
education, home economics, Indus trial education and 
vocational agriculture-horticulture. This curriculum 
will be available to all eighth grade students in 
the Intermeidiate School who will be bussed dally to 
the high school for participation in the program. 

This second year funding effort is a plan to involve 
all students in a junior high school in a Self Under- 
standing Through Occupational Exploration Program. 
This is acconvplished through involvement in regular 
currittultxm as the objectives have been assimilated 
by all disciplines. 

To provide Albany area elementary teachers with ten • 
sessions or career awareness materials development. 
A cadre trained awareness person will be made avail- 
able as a consultant for all sessions. Teachers will ; 
receive demonstrations of activities and be given 
assistance in developing materials to take back to 
their schools. It is an essential step in bringing 
the 230 elementary teachers of this area to the point 
of implementing strong awareness programs into their 
classrooms. 


CAREER PREPARATION PROJECTS 


Vocational Village (R) 
Portland 
Ron Thurston 
234-6604 


Project is an interdisciplinary curriculum approach 
to basic and career education to create a relationship ; 
between all school subjects taught as each relates to i 
the career goals selected by the student. Project goal ; 
is to help educationally disadvantaged students ; 
achieve a minimum eighth grade performance in the basic 
skills by using an interdisciplinary approach that 
career as^d basic ediscation into a cohesive and cogent . ; 
program « ■ • 


Agency and Contact 


FOCU& of Project 


Bend (R) 
Jan Evans 
382^3513 


Klamath Falls (E) 
Keith Bayne 
882-4446 


Banks (R) 
Jim Smith 
324-2281 


Ashland (R) 
Leon Olsen 
482-2813 


This project will develop an experimental career 
guidance and education curriculum in grades 10-12 
which will facilitate career decision making. A 
curriculum planning committee will be formed to 
determine the area best suited for inclusion of 
decision making units in the existing curriculum. 
The OBJECTIVES: to survey and assess the students, 
both present and past, concerning vocational guidance 
and counseling at the high school and to utilize this 
feedback in developing and innovating new programs. 

Purpose of this project fa to develop alternative 
methods of teaching in order to meet the individual 
needs of students in a F'lod Service, Metals and 
Electrical Cluster. These clusters will become 
competency based which will allow each student to 
proceed at his own rate with criterion referenced 
testing being utilized to determine competency level. 
Project will be concerned with staff develops;ent, 
individualized instructional systems, and providing 
alternative teaching methods In order to sne^t the 
individual needs of students. 

The project is to develop Interdisciplinary classes in 
mathematics and communicat.^.ons skills to support 
career cluster programs. The design is to utilize 
the most qualified members of the staff . It is to 
help students who are unprepared or ill«-prepiared 
to succeed upon entering the cluster clasces. 

This project will develop a plan for teaching the 
Social Services Cluster using many teachers and 
resources from the high school staff and the comminity 
pilot test the plan and make reconimendations on the 
test results. 


CAREER SPECIALIZATION PROJECTS 


Linn-Benton C. C. 
Dell Swearingen 
928-2361 


(E) 


The Vo-Tech Math project is desijgned to provide the 
Math skills necessary for an individual to giet a 
Job and perform that Job adequately and provide an 
individual with the math skills necessary for advance- 
ment. This program will be offered at the post- 
secondary and secondary levels. 
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Agency and Contact 


Focus of Project 


me 


Lane Community College (R) 
Dr. Allan R. Gubrud 
774-4501 ext. 381 


Clackamas C. C. (R) 
Dr. Ron Kaiser 

656-2631 


A continuation project to prepare a ccnnprehensive 
list of behavioral objectives for use in the improves 
ment of occupational physics instruction. This will 
be accomplished during a summer 1974 workshop 
session of instructors in physics and a wide variety 
of occupational areas. 

Project will establish a Center for development of 
"Systems Approaches to Leamilng in Occupational 
Education" which would have a central location in 
the State from which a director could function in 
coordinating development, collecting and dissemin- 
ating Individualized Instructional materials. The 
operation of the Center will be in concert with all 
of the community colleges and selected high schools 
in Oregon. The Center will bring together the often 
uncoordinated and separate efforts of many community 
colleges and selected high schools in Oregon, and 
coordinate individual effort into a major thrust 
directed at common system development goals. 
Individualized instruction incorporating proven 
teaching methods and media, as well as supervised 
learning i&ca;ivlties> allows maximum advancement 
by the very able and gives slower students the time 
and resources to be successful at their own rate. 


UNIVERSITY PROJECTS 


Oregon State University (E) 

Mr. Ray Prevost 

751-3681 


Project is a self -learning approach to career education 
in teacher preparation programs. Plan calls for 
development of self -learning materials in career 
education. Further, the plan calls for implementing 
these modules into required university courses in 
the teacher education program. The developed materials 
will then be evaluated as a part of the testing program 
and modified accordingly for further use and trans- 
portation to three other teacher preparation 
instinictors. 


1972-73 PROJECTS EXTENDED 

Junction City (R) 
Bud Down 
998-2392 


Development of a model career exploratory program 
based upon identified useful components of ten 
other exploratory programs in school districts 
throughout the state. This project. is designed to 
serve as a "Replication** or **Tran8portation** model. 


ERLC 
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0^ 


Agency and^Contract ^ ^jj^ Focus of Project 


Beaverton Will research music related careers in Oregon 

Peggy Svafford and acquaint Junior /senior high school students 

649-02^^ with them. On-site exploration will be provided 

for Interested students. 
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FOREWORD 


The following abstracts are taken from the final reports of projects 
funded under the Vocational Educational amendments of 1972, parts 
C and D, during the 1972-73 year. The abstracts Include those funded 
through state administered and allocated monies as well as those 
operating under direct federal grants. The latter, federal, in- 
cludes the David Douglas Public Schools "VIGOR" project. It should 
be noted that the abstracts have been reproduced directly from pro- 
ject final reports, with only minor editing, in order to maintain the 
intent desired by the original writer in each project. Copies of 
complete final reports are available from the Career Education Sec- 
tion of the State Department of Education as are some sample materials 
produced by the projects. 
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TITLE; 


Project VIGOR 


INSTITUTION: . David Douglas School District 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: Omer K. McCaleb, Director of Career 

Fducation 
David Douglas School District ff^O 
Portland, Oregon 97236 
Phone: 761-3131 

PROJECT DURATION: June 1970 through June 1973 

ESTIMATED TOTAL FEDERAL 

FUNDS - SECTION 142 (c) : $330,900 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM: 

1. Administrative Structure 

The project had two full-time administrators — the project 
director and the assistant director, both of which were district 
positions serving grades 1-12. The director supervised cluster 
instructors, work experience coordinators, guidance specialists, 
and members of the advisory committees for the occupational areas 
and the central advisory committee. 

2 • Program De sign 

Project VIGOR was aimed at area-wide implementation of vocational 
orientation, guidance, work experiences and placement from grades 
1 to 14. With this project vocational orientation and guidance 
were formally implemented in grades 1 to 14. Teacher training pre- 
pared teachers at all levels so that the major vocational thrust 
could be carried by them, particularly at elementary and middle 
school levels. Structures were developed to insure ongoing, direct 
involvement of business, industry, civic, educational, and govern- 
ment representatives. 

The program demonstrated model vocational education system within 
elementary schools, middle schools, a high school, and a community 
college. Components were vocational orientation, grades 1-14; 
vocational exploration, grades 7-12; vocational guidance, grades 
1-14; vocational relevance of general curriculum, grades 1-14; 
clusters of job families for vocational curriculum, grades 11-12; 
work experience, grades 11-12; articulation of program, grades 
1-14; program evaluation and follox^mp; and community-program cyber- 
netics. 

3 . Program Co m ponents 

A. Occupational Orientation — Elementary teachers (1-6) were 
given in-service instruction, published materials, and work- 
shops designed to prepare teacho.rs for motivation of students 
toward active classroom vocational involvement. Library and 


audiovisual materials, classroom supplies and materials 
(Including textbooks where applicable) will be provided. A 
course In Vocational Exploration was developed for all 7th 
and 8th grades, based on a program In Oregon, "Self-Understanding 
Through Occupational Exploration**, which linked general education, 
guidance, and occupational orientation. Exploratory work 
experience extended through the 9th grade* 

B. Cooperative Education — Potential or actual dropouts were 
phased into short-term Intensive training with a cooperative 
component, using community college and night school programs* 

C. Intensive Job Entry Skill Training — Students who were 
handicapped or about to leave school , were placed In special 
programs utilizing the service of the Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, night school programs, and Mt. Hood Community 
College. 

D. Occupational Guidance, Counseling, and Placement — 14 specialists 
were supervised by the Vocational Guidance Coordinator who 
art:f^**lated and speculated vocational Information, materials, 
program needs and data to the counselors and teachers, grades 
1-12. Specific vocational resource centers In each school 
bulldlnrr were available for students. 

E. Other - The community college Involvement was chiefly the 
coordination of secondary to the post-secondary programs, so 
teachers, counselors, students and parents see program sequences 
and opportunities, and coordinated guidance, evaluation and ^ 
follow -up. 

Unique Features 

A. Implementation of cluster curriculum at secondary level that Is 
coordinated with post-secondary training. 

B. Provision of exploratory work experience for students before 
selection of an area of preparation. 

C. Bringing handicapped and disadvantaged Into general vocational 
curriculum. 

D« Integration of vocational and academic education into one general 
education program. 


TITLE: 


Education Career Avareneas Progr«»- 
^'Career Caravan'' 


INSTITUTION: 


School District No. 6, Central Point » Oregon 


PROJECT DIRECTOR: 


Phone: 


Bob D. Thomas, School District #6 

Central Point, Oregon 

664-4560 


PtOJECT DURATION: 


August 1972 through June 1973 


MUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 640 


NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 64 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: 

The Career Caravan project has been conducted with all five of the elementary 
schools within School District //6, Central Point, Oregon. Total student 
population for District //6 is approximately 4»000, and all 6th and some 5th grade 
students (total 350) participated in this project. The socioeconomic range 
for these students is generally for low-middle to poverty level. 

Purpose \ 

The purpose of the Career Caravan project is to infuse within the 5th an^ 
6th grade curriculum of District #6 careei education philosophies and tech- 
niques , and involve students in ''hands-on" activities basic to selected 
occupational areas. 

Procedures and Outcomes 

The basic concept of the Career Caravan approach to career awareness is to 
offer elementary teachers resource personnel and mobile facilities for assistance 
with awareness activities not generally available to them. This concept 
proved quite successful, as most elementary teachers welcomed resource personnel 
assistance and the mobile facilities not otherwise available. 

In-service sessions relative^o basic career education philosophies and tech^- 
nlques were conducted and accomplished their objectives, but after one year 
of operation, we feel more intensive in-service is necessary. 

Student attitudes changed in a positive direction, based on pre- and post- 
work attitude surveys, on most work related attitudes surveyed; average posi- 
tive change - 18%. 

Attitude changes relating to leisure time and avocatlonal activities changed 
negatively. Provisions to prevent these negative attitude changes will be 
initiated . 
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TITLE: 


Career Awareness Materials 


INSTITUTION: 


Bethel School District 


PROJECT DIRECTOR: 


Earle E. Vossen, Coordinator of Career 


Address : 


Phone : 


Education 
1801 Echo Hollow Road 
Eugene, Oregon 97A02 
689-0731 


PROJECT DURATION: 


July 1972 through June 1974 


COSTS : 


Federal 


Local 


Other 


Total 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 1825 


NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 76 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: 

School District //52 has 1825 elementary students in grades 1-6, and is 
located northwest of Eugene with about half of the district within the city 
limits of Eugene. The main industries are lumber processing, railroad car 
switching and repair, warehousing, and farming. Five elementary schools 
feed into two junior highs. 


The purpose of the project was to develop and make available to Bethel School 
District elementary school teachers pertinent and practical visual aid materials 
'that would assist them in attaining the behavioral objects established for 
the career awareness program utilizing the Bethel "World of Work" guide for 
grades 1-6. 

P rocedures and Outco mes 

A committee of six elementary teachers, production personnel from the Bethel 
I.M.C., and the project director involved the elementary teachers in developing 
ideas for materials to be developed and made available through the Bethel Dis- 
trict IMC as an assistance in teaching Career Awareness. 

Major Activities - Planning meetings prior to end of school year 1972. Devel- 
oped, circulated, and compiled results of questionnaire asking teachers how they 
could be assisted in their teaching Career Awareness. Developed the ideas 
submitted by teachers and submitted these to three individuals to further develop 
and produce. A catalogue of available materials was developed and distri- 
buted. Committee members displayed and explained materials available at grade- 
level meetings. 

Outcomes - Some teachers made excellent use of the materials. A questionnaire 
was completed in May 1973 by elementary teachers expressing their opinions on 
the availability and usefulness of the materials. Findings gathered from the 
questionnaire will be utilized in further promoting the use of the materials in 
the future. 


Purpose 


TITLE: 


Tlgard Career Education Project 


INSTITUTION: 


Tlgard School District 23J 


PROJECT DIRECTOR: 
Address: 

Phone : 

PROJECT DURATION: 

COSTS: 


Jerry McBath 
9500 SW Murdock 
Tlgard, Oregon 97223 
639-3158 

June 1971 through July 1973 


Federal 

Local 

Other 

Total 

^62,373 

53,771 

0 

116.144 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 1,279 NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 51 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

The Tigard School District 23 J is a consolidated district of nearly 5,200 stu- 
dents in grades 1-12. The school district encompasses nearly 35,000 people, 
whose occupations are as diverse as the Industrial complexes that have devel- 
oped in the area. Tigard has a population of 5,500 people. The industries 
and businesses that have been developed are Involved in metal fabrication 
(25 or more) , construction and contractors (30 or more) , mechanical related 
(13 or more) , service stations (37 or more) , and many related businesses and 
shopping centers. One elementary school has been involved, and two more have 
experienced the initial workshop. The aforementioned school io located in an 
upper -middle to high socieconomic area. 


Purpose 


The Purpose of this project is to develop career awareness In pupils of the 
elementary school. It is not intended to develop **skills" of a particular 
trade but to create a program that will develop positive attitudes toward 
the world of work. The students will become aware of the importance of loyalty » 
dependability, responsibility, the dignity of work well done, and the pride in 
accomplishment. The project will provide relevant career awareness learning 
experiences, as they relate to the current school curriculum. 


Procedures and Outcomes 


The project planning, development, and Implementation is the responsibility of 
selected staff members. The career team develops the materials and in-service 
activities for the professional growth of teachers. 

Major in-service activities: 1971 Summer In-Service to develop the concept and 
a teacher's guide. The guide was revised in the summer of 1972. A trans- 
portable in-service model, field trip guide, and advisory committee guidel5.ne8 
were also developed. A total of 32 hours of staff in-service xjas conducted during 
the 1972-73 school year. During the summer of 1973, a workshop was conducted to 
expand the project to two more elementary schools. 


Tigard Career Education Project 
Page 2 


Outcomes of the pilot school: 1/ A teacher's guide was developed and revised; 
2/ The Career Team was involved in in-service activities; 3/ An in-service 
model and field trip model were developed; 4/ The Templeton Corporation has been 
revised and the manual ia in preparation to be published; 5/ Two other elemen- 
tary schools are now involved; 6/ All students and staff have been affected by 
the project. 
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TITLE: 


Development of Evaluation Instrument to 

Det ermine Effectiveness of "World of Work" Program 


INSTITUTION: 


Bethel School District ff52 


PROJECT DIRECTOR: 
Address : 

Phone : 


Earle E. Vossen 
1801 Echo Hollow Road 
Eugene, Oregon 97402 
689-0731 


PROJECT DURATION: 
COSTS : . 


June 1972 through July 1972 


Federal 

Local 

Other 

Total 

$1,500 

612.32 

0 

2,112.32 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 1825 


NU>tBER 0^ STAFF INVOLVED: 76 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 


School District /*52 has 1,825 elementary students in grades 1-6 and is located 
I^^ of Eugene with about half of the district within the city limits of Eugene. 
The main industries are lumber processing, railroad car switching and repair; 
v/arehousing, and farming. Five elementary schools feed into two junior highs. 

Purpose 

The purpose of the project was to develop evaluation instruments for each grade 
level which would determine the effectiveness of the career awareness instruction 
offered Bethel elementary students through the use of the "World of Work" program. 


Procedures and Outcomes 

The project involved teachers from each grade level developing a format for the 
evaluation instruments, and devising questions which would satisfactorily deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the "World of Work" program so all attain 
the behavior ial objectives established for each grade level. 


Activities - Two 3-hour planning sessions to establish format held during May 1972. 

Three daya developing and writing pilot test forms during June 1972. Prelim- 
inary test form administered to students, and results compiled in September 1972* 
Results of testing and comments of teachers administering the tests studied by 
the committee. 


Outcomes - Tests were too easy for some grade levels, too difficult for the 
other grades. Preliminary work on revising the tests was completed when decision 
was reached by the district to adopt a new Social Studies program. Revision 
of the "World of Work" guide xd.ll be necessary before additional work on the 
evaluation is continued. 


TITLE: 

INSTITUTION: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 
Address: 

Phone: 

PROJECT DURATION: 

COSTS : 

NUMBER OF STUDEl^TS AFFECTED: 655 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 


Increasing the Career Awareness o£ Primary and 
Elementary School Children 

Pleasant Hill School District No. 1 

Darrell Jones 
Rt. 8 Box 750 

Pleasant Hill, Ore^^on 97401 
747-2917 

July 1972 through June 1973 


Federal 

Local 

Other 

Total 

$7,005. 

4.021. 

-0- 

, 11.026. 


NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 39 


The Pleasant Hill School District is located In the southern tip of the Wil- 
lamette Valley, about a 10 minute drive from Eugene, Oregon. The district covers 
an area of 113 square miles with an estimated population of 5000 persons. The 
majority of the populace either drives Into Eugene for employment or works in 
the forest products Industries in Oakrldge or the Cascade Range of mountains 
east of the school district. The school district has only limited financial 
support from Industry and depends almost entirely upon local property taxes 
for support. 

The educational system of the district follows a 3-3-2-4 plan with a total of 
1400 students and 81 certified staff members Involved. Within this student 
population, 355 are currently enrolled in the elementary school and 300 are 
in the primary school. It is the belief of the district that the develop- 
ment of a person's perceptions of himself in a career role is a continuing 
process which requires constant focus on relevant experiences thoughout his 
entire life. * 
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Purpose 

In creasing th e Career Aw areness of Prim ary and Element ary School Children , 
G rades 1-6 is the title of the Career Awareness project at Pleasant Hill as 
well as the title of the teacher's guide developed by teachers to Implement the 
program. The project is aimed at the four life roles of vocational, recreational, 
family and citizen vrLth emphasis on "T^o am I?", "Where am I Going?", and "How 
do I get There?" The Career awareness program is implemented by infusing the 
entire program through the curriculum guides already developed at Pleasant Hill. 
The infused process eliminates an additional preapratlon for the elementary 
teacher and correlates the program, grades 1-6, through an already established 
curriculum. The teacher's guide is organized by grade and subject level 
and is divided into the following parts: 1/ subject, 2/ unit, 3/ concept, 
and 4/ objective, 5/ learning activity, 6/ material and resources and 7/ unit 
evaluative activities. Also included in the guide is a student pre- and post- 
test, teacher pre- and post-survey, teacher post-guide evaluation, community 
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Increasing the Career Awareness 
Page 2 


post survey, Job description form, field trip questionnaire and bibliography 
of material presently In the library. Career Awareness Is an infused process 
whenever feasible and not taught as a separate unit. 

Procedures and Outcomes 

1/ Th2 program was Implemented during the 1971-73 school years. 
2/ A curriculum supplement containing teacher guides in the areas 

of Language Arts, Social Studies, Science, Math, Art, Health and 

Music developed for grades 1-6. 
3/ Teachers have utilized the curriculum supplements and integrated 

materials into the existing curriculum. 
4/ Teachers 'recorded data concerning their experience.^ with the supple- 
ment and materials. 
5/ Teachers have prepared periodic reports, participated in evaluation, 

plus upgraded and expanded teaching materials. 
6/ Staff conducted in-service workshops have been held at the grade 

level, building level, district level, as well as for the community 

and county. 

7/ Teachers in the Jr. High School have recognized the need for a 

career exploratory program at their level and will develop and Im- 
plement their curriculum in 1973-74. 


TITLE: 


Career Awareness Program for Union County 


INSTITUTION: 


Union County Intermediate Education District 


PROJECT DIRECTOR: 
Address: 


Robert P. French 
1605 Adams Avenue 
LaGrande, Oregon 97850 
963-4107 


Phone : 


PROJECT DURATION: 


July 1972 through June 1973 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 2300 NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 100 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

Of the 5,000 students attending schools in Union County, 2300 are in grades 
1-6 and are involved in this Project. Students in this partially isolated 
county are vocationally disadvantaged when they leave the area to seek 
employment. The two major industries of Forest Projects and Agriculture are 
limited in educating children for the majority of jobs available in the larger 
world of work. 


The major focus of the Project is to make students, teachers, administrators, 
parents, boards and others aware of the Career Awareness concept through 
personal involvement. Finphasis is placed on assessment, planning, implementation 
and continuity of the Awareness Program id.thin the existing curriculum in each 
school of the County. 

Procedures and Outcomes 


The program has centered on the development and understanding of the concept 
with teachers and administrators. The developmental process included 12 hours 
of in-service which centered on teacher related "hands on" type activities. 
Another 8 hours of similar activities was available for teachers on a volunteer 
basis. 

The Coordinator participated in a two-week workshop in Career Awareness prior 
to implementation of the Fall program. A Needs Assessment was conducted and 
the results used in implementing the program. 

Major accomplishments of the Project have been in-services, as mentioned above, 
planning sessions for administrators and in-service planning, materials devel- 
opment and evaluation committees operating to develop a plan and guide for 1973- 
74 in the LaCrande School system. Also, the Idea Book and PIPS Guide were 
reproduced for all Union and V/allowa County elementary teachers. Numerous 
other aids were reproduced and provided for all teachers throughout the year. 


Pu rpose 
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TITLE: 

INSTITUTION : 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 
Address : 

Phone; 

PROJECT DURATION: 

COSTS : 


Elementary Careers Or:7.ented Relevant Education 

Springfield School District H9 

Hartley Troftgruben, Career Education Coordinator 
525 Mill Street 
Springfield, Oregon 97477 
747-3331 

June 1971 through July 1973 
Federal Local Other Total 


$17,554 13,283 3,215 34,052 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 640/yr NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 45 /yr 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

School District //19 is a consolidated district of nearly 10,000 students in grades 
1-12. Springfield has a population of 29,000. The major industry of the city is 
lumbering. Two elementary schools have been involved in this project; both are 
located in the lover socio-economic areas of the school district. Both schools 
have high concentrations of disadvantaged students, and few students from pro- 
fessional families. 

Purpose 

The purpose of Springfield's elementary career awareness program is to make the 
learning experiences of all students more meaningful by inter-relating academic 
subject matter with the vocational, family, citizen, and avocational life roles- 
to tie instruction to life outside school, rather than allowing it to be a separate 
and often unrelated entity. 

Pro cedures and Outcomes 

The project incorporates a process of staff involvement in determining activities 
to meet student needs in careers and in developing in-service activities for pro- 
fessional preparation. 

Major in-service activities: 1971 Summer Workshop to develop the teacher's guide; 
guide was revised in Summer of 1972. During the two years of the project, approxi- 
mately 50 he t\ of staff in-service was planned and conducted. 

Outcomes in the two project schools: 1/ a teacher guide was developeand revised; 
2/ all staff were involved in in-service activities; 3/ all students have been 
affected by the project; 4/ the school district plans to refine and adopt a short 
and long-range plan for career awareness by November 1973. 
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TITLE: 


Student-Based Career Awareness Curriculum 
Project 


INSTITUTION: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

Address : 

Phone : 
PROJECT DURATION: 
COSTS: 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 460 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 


Moffitt Elementary School 
Springfield School District //19 
Springfield, Orep,on 

Virginia M. Jeppesen 
Moffitt Elementary School 
15AA North Fifth Street 
Springfield, Oregon 97A77 
7A7-3331 ext. 315 

September 1972 through June 1973 

Federal Local Other Total 
$7500 1490 0 9,090 

I NUMBER OF STAFF ItWOLVED: 28 


School District //19 is a consolidated district of nearly 10,000 students in 
grades 1-12. Springfield has a population of 28,000, and the major industry 
of the city is lumbering. Moffitt Elementary School is located in a lower 
socio-economic area of the school district, with a high percentage of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students. 
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Purpose 

The major thrust of this project was to personalize learning experiences of 
students through the involvement of occupational means and environment of the 
community in the development of a strong guidance-based program. The program 
was developed after a carefully discerned student needs assessment based upon 
student observation and study was carried out. A major focus was the embedding 
or incorporation of career awareness concepts and activities, and guidance 
process concepts and activities into existing curricular areas of the 
school program. Career awareness was viewed as a means of bringing reality 
into the classroom through the natural application of daily curricular content 
and learnings. 

Procedures and Outcomes 

A staff workshop was held in the fall of 1972 to plan staff development 
activites, reassess student needs data and implications drawn from the pre- 
vious year, identify curricular areas for focus, and establish content and 
process areas. A total of seven additional work days were utilized during 
the school year and after the close of school. Major contributions have 
been: 1/ integration of career awareness with social studies curriculum; 
2/ development of guidance activities (group process techniques) at each 
level; 3/ development of a field trip model: A/ development of a Student 
Services program (work experience model within the school); 5/ refinement 
of student activities (free choice activity time, student newspaper, student 
council, outdoor experiences at most year levels); and, 6/ beginning a 
program utilizing community volunteers from junior high, senior high, 
community college and school patrons. 
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EXPLORATION 

TITLE: Project Career (PCE 7-10) 

INSTITUTION: Marshall High School, Portland Public Schools 


PROJECT COORDINATOR: Tom Parr 

Marshall High School 


Portland Public Schools 


PROJECT DURATION: 


Project Career Exploration (PCE 7-10) was a project funded jointly by the U.S. 
Office of Education, the Oregon Board of Education and Portland Public Schools, 
The funds totaled $113,500 and were used during the period from January 1972 
through June of 1973. 

Funding $94,491 U.S. Office of Education 

Break- 3,009 Part B funds 

Down 5,000 EPDA 

11,000 Portland Public Schools, Central and Area II 

The project was funded again for continued and extended work at the K-12 
grade levels for the 1973-74 year. 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED: 

The personnel involved in the project included 128 teachers, 8 counselors, 
7 building Career Ed Coordinators, 7 building principals, an area Career 
Ed Specialist, and a Project Coordinator. An advisory cpmmittee made up 
of representatives from this group gave planning and direction for the 
project's implementation. 

The student population in grades 7 and 8 of the project schools approximated 
1100 and in grades 9 and 10 it approached 1000 for a total student population 
of 2100 students. 

MISSION OF THE PROJECT: 

The focus of the project was on Identification Planning, Development and 
Implementation of integrating a curricular emphasis on Career Orientation 
and Exploration Experiences at grades 7 through 10. As a result of these 
experiences, students were assisted in making informed though tentative 
choices of occupational clusters or a cluster that they would pursue at 
grades 11 and 12. 

The nature of the project was that of providing guidance and counseling 
services through the instructional staff and program that was based upon 
a planned series of activities within an effective educational program. 
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Goals and Objectives of Project Career Exploration 


Throughout Project Career Exploration, the site schools have addressed 
themselves to the Area II Goals for Career Education and have primarily 
concentrated in this project on the goal for Career Exploration which is: 

Every learner shall, upon completion of the grade 7 
through 10 portion of his public school education, 
have explored, through hands-on experiences, many 
jobs found in broad families of ^^occupations to 
enable the learner to make an informed, though 
tentative, choice of a cluster-based skill train- 
ing program in which to participate beginning at 
grade 11. 

Four components of the proposal constituted the direction and events 
within the project. These components are: 

1/ The development of an overall articulation plan K-12, 
with specific detailing of the grade 7-10 program plans. 

2/ Identify, design and Implement curriculum and staff 
development program required by the grade 7-10 plan. 

3/ Provide a career guidance and counseling program through 
instructional activities that will enable the learner 
making a tentative career choice at the end of grade 10. 

4/ Design and implement an evaluation process for the project 
that will Include the elements of planning, documentation, 
interpretation and dissemination. 

Project Location and Size 

Ths project site was located in the Marshall High School Attendance Area, 
within Area II of Portland Public Schools. The site schools included: 
>Iarshall High School with 1,800 students including approximately 900 
students in the 9th and 10th grades. Five elementary schools K through 
8: Kelly, Lent, MarysvilSe, \>7hitman and Woodmere as well as Binnsmead 
Middle School made up the feeder-schools of which approximately 1,000 
students wera in grades 7 and 8, 

Procedure Followed 

An advisory group consisting of an administrator and a selected staff 
member (now referred to as career education building coordinators) from 
each of the project schools, met at regular intervals with the Project 
Coordinator, Tom Parr, and Area II Career Education Specialist, Leroy Wallis, 
to assist in the planning and developing of the general format within 
which the project would operate. 
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The following time line constitutes the major activities employed during 
the project period: 


1/ A workshop of K-6 teachers from site schools was held 
to discuss the goals of career awareness for the area 
upon which the detailed career exploration plan should 
be based. 

2/ A graduate class was held Involving 56 teachers and 

administrators, during which the participants developed 
ah understanding of the State Career Education Plan and 
the existing program employed In some schools throughout 
the state of Self Understanding through occupational 
exploration. This course was taught by Tom ifllllams. 
Career Exploration Specialist, State Department of 
Education. The outcome of this course was that each 
participant or group of participants from a site school 
developed a plan of Implementing the SUTOE concepts 
In their existing school curriculum. 

3/ A workshop In June Involved an eighteen member team 

from site schools in planning a series of components, and 
activities to be Implemented In the classroom during the 
projects operational year. 

4/ The eighteen member team trained 32 additional memberu 
plus the site school administrator In how to Implement 
the designed plan during a one week workshop In August. 

5/ The 50 members of the summer workshops worked with the 
remaining staff of site schools during a one-half day 
session at the beginning of school. The purpose of 
this one-half day session was to train the staff In the 
liriplementatlon process for each of the designed 7-10 
components. 

6/ During the project's operational year, the original plan- 
ning team met regularly to assess the levels of goal 
accomplishments, develop strategies and plan future 
activities as well as discuss problems or recommendations. 

7/ Six staff development programs were going on during the 
year at Marshall High School on Career Exploration. 

8/ A second graduate class (two sections of 23 students) 
on Career Education was held in the attendance area 
to develop the skills necessary for the staff to adapt 
the curriculum to career exploration and awareness. 

9/ An attendance area assessment and planning system was 
implemented to develop the overall articulation plan 
for the area grades K-12. 
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a. Each site school developed a five-year career 
education plan for their school upon completion 
of the assessment. (This was done cooperatively 
within the attendance area.) 

10/ A summer writing team consisting of 60 staff members from 
site schools was established, and during a two week work- 
shop developed curriculum activities by grade level and 
subject matter discipline. 

Results and Accomplishments 

The results and accomplishments of PCE 7-10 are iriany and varied. The 
change of attitude in the teaching staff is difficult to measure, and yet 
very obvious. The dedication to change a college oriented curriculum to 
one of individualization with a career education component answering the 
relevancy question for students is t-pparent throughout the project. These 
factors all have come about through the intense efforts of the professional 
staff to better understand the career education concepts and employ them 
in Innovative ways toward the theme of: "Not teaching different things — 
merely teaching differently." 

The results of the year's efforts are in a large part unable to be measured 
for another three years when the students who are currently seventh graders 
will be sophomores making their tentative career decisions. 

Some of the major results are as follows: 

Each student In grades 7 through 10 has a career 
exploration file folder established. 

Over 1,400 students have gone on small group 
(10 or less) field trips to view and Interact 
with adults in occupations of interest to them. 

Each school had from 20 to 150+ speakers in from the 
community during the vear to discuss their occupation. 

Each 7th and 8th and 9th grade student has had during the 
year various interest inventories and computerized 
career information available to them. At the 10th grade 
each student was given the General Aptitude Test Battery 
and the U.S. Interest Check--list followed by counseling and 
interpretation so they could better understand themselves 
and make tentative career decisions. 

A great many resources such as the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, Occupational Outlook Handbook Kits, professional 
magazines, pamphlets, visuals, tapes, etc., were utilized 
throughout the schools. 

. 

A system of communication, responsibility and facilitation 
has been established through the adoption of career 
education building coordinators. 
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6/ 


7/ Transportability to other attendance areas within the school 
system Is in progress , with the establishment of attendance 
area coordinators and building coordinators. This, plj^s 
the FCE 7-10 model, components and concepts, are written 
into each area's long-range plan. 

Conclusion 

Project Career Exploration 7-10 has, in the opinion of the project co- 
ordinator, the building principals and building coordinators, made giant 
strides toward implementing a career exploration process in a very short 
period of time. 

Implications of this project will create changes throughout the district 
and state as transportability takes place. 

Further refinement and purusal of a total career education system of aware- 
ness, exploration and preparation will be needed in the year to come, but 
through staff Involvement and planning, a more comprehensive program 
should be in existence a year hence. 

For a project to succeed, a grass roots approach such as that of PCE 7-10 
must be used to gain staff commitment. Involvement and understanding. 
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TITLE: Computer Assisted Occupational Exploration 

INSTITUTION: Clackamas County Intermediate Education District 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: Gordon L. Wallace 

Address: i 1107 - 7th Street 

Oregon City, Oregon 97045 
Phone: 656~i688 

CO STS : Federal Local Other Total 

$10 , 032,81 6,784 0 16>816,81 

PROJECT DURATION: March 1972 through June 1973 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED; 18,590 NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED; 1,5^'»9 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

Clackamas County is located in the Portland Metropolitan Area and has approx- 
imately 48,000 students in grades 1--12' It contains urban, suburban and rural 
areas. Approxiinately 1% of the population are considered as minority. Four 
high schools and three junior high schools were designated for preliminary 
field testing. Four high schools outside of the county were also Involved 
in field testing. All socio-economic levels and all levels of academic 
achievement were involved. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this project was to develop materials for use by school person- 
nel, students and parents in the interpretation of the Clackamas County 
General Aptitude Test Battery and United States Interest Check List computer 
printouts. 

Procadures and Outcomes 

Two guides produced were : 1/ A handbook which consists of materials for use 
by school personnel to assist in group Interpretation. 2/ A student Guide 
for use by individual students and other interested persons in the inter- 
pretation of printout results by individuals. 

All materials were field tested as many times as was necessary to produce 
a product which was satisfactory to the personnel of the field test sites. 
Forty workshops were held to train personnel throughout Clackamas County 
and often included interested parties from throughout Oregon. In some of 
the schools, total staff involvement became a reality. Other agencies 
involved included the U.S. Employment Service, special education departments 
in three of the high schools and the Oregon State Department of Education. 

A significant outcome of the project was the expansion in use of GATB and/or 
ICL materials. In the 1971-72 school year, there were 6,213 students affected 
by the GATB and/or ICL materials and in 1972-73, this. number had increased 
to 18,590. 
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TITLE: 


Health Career Exploration 


PROJECT DIRECTOR: 
Address : 

Phone: 


Margaret Smith 

6941 N Central (school) 

Portland, Oregon 

286-5781/286-0025 


COSTS : 

PROJECT DURATION: 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 


Federal Local Other Total 
$10,500 8,123 ^0 18,623 

July 1972 through June 1973 


NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 

Professional/certificated 
(administrative and teaching) _10 

Classified (Including student 
and part-time secretarial 
staff) 3 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 


Roosevelt Is an urban high school situated in the St. Johns district of 
Portland, Oregon. The school population, about 1,550, is composed essentially 
of "blue-collar" families. An increasing number of students come each year 
from a low-economic housing project within the school boundaries. 

Roosevelt students characteristically fall into two large groups (many 
in both groups): disadvantaged readers and terminal students. A portion 
of them have or are having low-level experiences in the world of work. 

Purpose 

The Health Career Exploratory Project, an exemplary program, is designed 
to integrate career education materials 1/ pertinent to student understanding 
of themselves and the decision -making process (applicable to all areas of 
career selection) and 2/ those specific to the health area, into the existing 
health education program. The project this year is focusing on the specific 
components of self-concept, decision-making and exploration. 

Since health education is a state graduation requirement, all students at 
Roosevelt High School will eventually receive exposure to this aspect of 
career education. 


Procedures and Outcomes 

1/ The project has developed a guidebook in the area of Integrated 
health education/health career education. 

2/ The project has utilized teaching staff to develop in-classroom 
devices necessary to the development of positive self-concepts and 
decision-making skills — both essential elements In the area of 
career decisions. 
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Health Career Exploration 
Page 2 

3/ The project has developed sources and resources for student ex«* 
ploratory experiences. These sources run a vide range, from 
group experiences (10) to Individual (1 to 1) experiences. 

4/ The project, In suTnmer workshop, 1973, has developed: 1/ a^^^full 
year health education curriculum and 2/ Identified teaching 
objectives and activities contmon to health education curriculums 
and health cluster curriculums. 

5/ The project has identified and refined those students who origin- 
ally purported an Interest in health careers. 

^/ The project has affected 401 sophomore students in skill devel- 
opment of self-concept and decision-making and in exploratory 
opportunities vithln the community. 
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TITLE: 


Job Opportunities and Youth 


INSTITUTION : 


Parkrose Public Schools 


PROJECT DIRECTOR: 


Max L. Brunton) Administrative Assistant 


Address: 


Phone: 


for Secondary Education 
10636 NE Prescott 
Portland, Oregon 97220 
252-3411 


COSTS: 


Federal Local 


Other 


Total 


$14,465,12 6>850 0 


21,315,12 


PROJECT DURATION: 


March 1972 through September 1973 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 1136 NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED^ 12 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

Parkrose School District Is located In the northeast corner of suburban 
Portland, Oregon. It has a student population of approximately 5200 students 
In grades K'-12. Since Parkrose Is located outside of Portland city limits, 
It has no municipal government of Its own nor major Industries which employ 
local people. Its coheslveness and community spirit can be attributed to 
Its public school system. 


The purpose of our project is to help 9th-grade youth discover that career 
education leads to an expanding scope of occupational and educational horizons, 
and that these expanding horizons become relevant to the real world of work 
when a variety of concepts related to the labor force Is' Integrated with 
the economic of employment. 

P rocedures and Outcomes 

With the permission of the authors, thft project staff revised and localized 
Manpower and Economic Education (MEE) to fit the goals for our project, MEE 
was used to bridge the gap between school and work by helping students acquire 
an understanding of the economic process and the role of work in the lives of 
men and women. This became the Students' Edition or Volume II. In-service 
training was provided by Dr. Hugh Lovell, Economic Professor at Portland State 
University and Director of Oregon Council on Economic Education. The project 
staff then developed a Teachers' Edition or Volume I which includes copies of 
all forms needed, and also a weekly outline of activities to follow with 
students. A test was also developed of economic concepts and the world of work. 
All of the above-mentioned material was revised August 1973 and will be 
available in October. 


Purpose 
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TITLE: 

INSTITUTION: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 
Address : 

Phone : 

COSTS: 


Implementation of A SUTOE Program In an 
Existing Curriculum 

Thora B. Gardiner Junior High 
Oregon City School District //62 

Lee F. Maxwell 

180 Ethel Street 

Oregon City, Oregon 970A5 

656-A293 

Federal Local Other Total 


$10,920 1,800 0 


12,720 


PROJECT DURATION: 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: TOO 


July 1972 through June 1974 

NWmER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 3A 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

Oregon City School District has a population of 17,800 and Is located 13 miles 
south of Portland. Paper manufacturing and light agriculture are the primary 
Industries. The school system has a total enrollment In 1972-73 of 5,850; 
this Is approximately an 8% Increase over last year. The district has one 
high school with an enrollment of 700 each and eleven elementary schools. 
The project setting Is Thora 3. Gardiner Junior High School which Includes grades 
7-9 and a Special Education Class. 

Purp ose 

The purposes of Oregon City's exemplary project are to Implement a career 
program at the junior high school level (7-9) using SUTOE objectives through 
an Interdisciplinary approach without major staff additions and to Involve 
100% of the students and staff In career activities. 

Proce du res and Outcomes 

The project provides necessary worktlme, consultants, and visitations for the 
staff to rewrite their curriculum Inserting pertinent career Items as they 
seem to fit. 

The major activities have been: 1/ training of 26 of the staff by comply. :.lon 
of a SUTOE In-service Workshop and training of 6 staff members In the u^a 
and Interpretation of the General Aptitude Test Battery and Interesi: Check- 
list; 2/ to provide approximately 700 hours of staff time rewriting curriculum. 

The major outcomes to date have been: 1/ 100% Involvement of the students; 
2/ approximately 90% Involvement of the staff: and 3/ approximately 75% of 
the curriculum rewritten and being tested in the program. The project is 
continuing through June 30, 197A. 
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TITLE: 


An Integrated Approach to Junior High School 
Career Education 


INSTITUTION: 


Cal Young Junior High School 


PROJECT DIRECTOR: 
Address : 


Phone 


Robert F. Berkley 
2555 Gllham Road 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 
687-3234 


COSTS: 


Federal 


Local 


Other 


Total 


$11,081 14,500 100, 25,681 


PROJECT DURATION: 


July 1972 through June 1973 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS INVOLVED: 546 


NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 16 - 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

School District 4J In Eugene, Oregon, serves approximately 21,000 students. 
We have eight junior high schools serving approximately 5,000 students. 
Cal Young Junior High School has about 650 students in grades Z»8, and 9. 
The socio-economic status of the Cal Young attendance area could be described 
as middle Income. 


The purpose of this program Is to provide a comprehensive, formal. Career 
Education Program to all 7th and 8th grade students through a Learning Center 
Program, Integrate that program with all other Career Education programs 
in the school, and finally integrate Career Education into all subject areas. 

Procedures and Outcomes : 

The project was originally conceived by several staff members. Very soon one 
staff member, a Career Education teacher, formulated the Career Education 
Program through the Learning Center and implemented it. She also gave out- 
standing leadership to getting Career Education viewed as a necessary part of 
a good junior high program. 

We are now utilizing a Faculty Career Education Committee, summer workshop 
time, faculty meeting in-ser/ice time, and college credit courses in Career 
Education to further develop the program. 

The program has thus far produced a 170 page comprehensive teacher /student 
course guide, a brochure disseminated throughout the state, and a formal 
Career Education Program which in the final stapes of the project will reach 
all students in this school* 
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TITLE: 


INSTITUTION: 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: 
Address : 

Phone : 

COSTS: 


A Model for Developing a Career Exploratory 
Program 

Junction City Junior High School 

Anthony Kennedy 

A88 Laurel Street 

Junction City, Oregon 97AA8 

998-Ji75 

Federal Local Other Total 


$4500. 9A6. 


5AA6. 


DUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 31 


PROJECT DURATION: 1 year 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 520 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

School District //69 is an average small district with approximately 1800 students 
in grades 1-12. The population of Junction City is 2535 with a high concen- 
tration of low income families. The major industries are farming and lumbering* 
The major limitations encountered are resistance to change and a lack of funds 
to bring about a change. 

Purpose 

To establish a component built exploratory career education program and define 
roles of staff involved within the new program. 

P rocedures and Outcomes 

Group processing meetings with total staff to decide direction. Four visi- 
tations to six programs with different staff members with feedback sessions 
after each visitation. The major outcomes were four major curriculum changes 
resulting in a component built program. 
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TITLE: 


Planning, Development and Launching of 
Satellite Community College Programs 


INSTITUTION! 


Lane Community College 


PROJECT DIRECTOR: 
Address : 

Phone: 

COSTS: 


Richard R. Earl 
4000 East 30th Avenue 
Eugene, Oregon 97405 
747-4501 Ext. 233 

Federal Local Other Total 


$1500. 


0 


0 


1500, 


PROJECT DURATION: 


July 1971 through June 1973 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 0 NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 1 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

Lane Community College is a comprehensive two-year institution located at 
Eugene, Oregon. The college serves a resident population in excess of 
200,000 people, most of whom live in the Eugene-Springfield metropolitan 
area. The college district includes all of Lane County and small parts of 
Linn, Benton and Douglas Counties. The district boundaries extend from the 
Cascade Mountain Range on the East and extend westerly, to whe Pacific Ocean. 
Extending broad educational opportunity to residents who live within commuting 
distance of the campus has been accomplished; providing programs for those 
who reside in areas remote from the central campus is now being undertaken 
through the ''Outreach'' program. 


Purpose 

The purpose of this project is to prepare a report related to the development 
of a satellite (Outreach) community college program to serve residents of 
western Lane County, at Florence, Oregon. 


Pr ocedur es and Outcomes 

The procedure employed was that of preparing an historical report relating to 
the activities and events accompanying the development of the Siuslaw 
Area Education Center at Florence, Oregon, between Julyl, 1971, and June 30, 
1973. The project outcome is a report entitled, "The Siuslaw Area Education 
Center: A Lane Community College Satellite Program." 
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TITLE: Workshop for the Improvement of Instruction 

in Vocational Physics 

INSTITUTION: Lane Community College 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: Allan R. Gubrud 

Address: 4000 East 30th Avenue 

Eugene, Oregon 97405 
Phone: 747-4501 Ext. 381 

COSTS : Federal Local Other Total 

$5,491, 615, 0 6a06> 

PROJECT DURATION: January 1972 through January 1973 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 1,100 NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 28 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

Each of Oregon's 13 community colleges and Oregon Institute of Technology pro- 
vides a variety of occupational and technical programs to nearly 40,000 
students. Vocational or occupational physics Is frequently Included as a 
required or elected course In these programs. 

Too frequently the student does not recogr^lze the relevancy of physics 
because he cannot see how the general physics principles learned apply In 
his or her vocational field; and too frequently, the vocational physics 
Instructor has less than adequate knowledge! about the application of physics 
concepts to the various trades and vocations* 

Purpose 

The primary purpose of the one-week workshop was to Identify which basic 
physics concepts are most applicable in each of several occupational areas* 
This was accomplished through articulation between Instructors of occupational 
courses and vocational physics courses. 

Procedures and Outcomes 

A five-day wor/cshop Involving 16 occupational and eight Instructors was held 
at Lane Community College, The occupational areas represented included auto, 
dlesel, and airplane mechanics, machine shop, construction, welding, appliance, 
radio and TV repair, and electronics. 

During the first four days each occupational Instructor delivered a one-hour 
l],lustrated talk. There was deliberate attempt to show how certain physics 
concepts apply In his occupation. Each talk was followed by small-group 
discussion, the purpose being to Identify addltonal physics coiTicepts which are 
applicable to various occupational areas. 

On the 5th day of the workshop the eight physics Instructors constructed a 
two-dimensional matrix* One dimension consisted of eight different occu- 
pational areas common to most Oregon community cdileges. The second dimension 
consisted of physics concepts. Numerical entries of 1-10 into the matrix, 
ranked each concept according to its importance in a particular occupational area. 
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TITLE : 


Open Entry/ Exit Planning and Implementation 


ERIC 


INSTITUTION: Lane Ccwnmunity College 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: Larry Murray 

Address: 4000 East 30th Avenue 

Eugene, Oregon 97405 
Phone: 747-4501, Ext. 348 

COSTS: Federal Local Other Yotal 

$17,955 3,594 0 21,549 

PROJECT DURATION: July 1971 through June 1973 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 90 NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 15 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

Lane Community Collage is a two-year Institution serving all of Lane County 
and small segments of Linn, Benton and Douglas Counties. The college district 
is approximately 40 miles wide and extends nearly one-hundred miles from the 
summit of the Cascade Mountain Range on the east to the Pacific Ocean on 
the west. 

The college campus is located in the Eugene-Springfield area, Oregon's 
largest metropolitan area, where most of the district's 200,000 citizens 
reside. More than 17,000 full and part-time students are enrolled, and most 
of these sutdenta reside within daily commuting distance of the campus* About 
one-fourth of the total population does not live close enough to the campus 
to attend on-campus classes regularly. 

Purpose 

The major goal of the project was to impler^ent an Open Entry/Open Exit Office 
Occupations curriculum at the Siuslaw Education Center in Florence. The 
Open Entry/Exit program is designed to offer students the opportunity to 
"start where they are" and exit from the program when they have accomplished 
their own personal educational objectives. Individualized instruction is both 
a goal and a necessity in a program such as this. The dual purpose of the 
project was to design a model Instructional delivery system and secure suf-- 
ficient self -instructional materials to ensure that the program could succeed. 

Procedures and Outcome s 

The project described herein Involved the planning and Implementawion of 
Open Entry/Open Exit Curriculum at Lane Community College. In actuality, the 
primary thrust of this project effort was toward the development and imple- 
mentation of a model OE/OE Office Occupations Instructional Program at the 
Siuslaw Education Center in Florence. The focus, then, was on the provision 
of individualized instructional materials and methods in the Business Education 
curriculum* The physical location of the model OE/OE program was at the 
Siuslaw Education Center* It was at this center where LCC's first effort 
to provide individualized Open Entry/Exit program was launched. This Office 
Occupations program is called the EduAction Program, and it is operational. 
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TITLE: 


Career Education an Integral Part of 
Teacher Education 


INSTITUTION: 


Oregon State University 


PROJECT DIRECTOR: 
Address : 


Dr. Richard E. Gardner 
Batcheller Hall Room 200 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97330 
754-3681 


Phone: 


COSTS : 


Federal 


Local 


Other 


Total 


PROJECT DURATION: 


July 1972 through June 1973 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS AFFECTED: 1,10 0 


NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED: 14 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 

The project encompasses all institutions within the O.S.S.H.E. which have 
a responsibility for preparing teachers. The project involved rchools and 
departments of education at each institution In becoming aware of career 
ecucation programs in the public schools and the application of career 
education to teacher preparation. 


The purpose was to develop a career education component within the teacher 
preparation program so that all graduating teachers will be aware of and 
be able to integrate career education into their teaching area. 

Pro cedu res and Out co mes 

Career education pror:rams have been intitiated at each institution within the 
O.S.S.H.E. Recently the project was enlarged to include private colleges 
and universities. Libraries have been started at each institution. Contact 
personnel, knowledgable incareer education, have been identified on each campus. 


Purpose 
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ACCESSION number: VT100763 


TITLE: NEW ynRK STATE RCU. 1965-1974. 

DESCRIPTOR: ^RESEARCH COORDINATING UNITS; *HISTORICAL REVIEWS; *RESEARCH 
REVIuWS ( DUBL ICAT IQNS i ; *EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

IDENTIFIER: *NtW YORK STATE 

EDRS PRICE: MF AVAILABLE IN VT-ERIC SET. 


ABSTRACT: THE PAPER SUMMARIZES THE RELEVANT ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS IN THE 
STATE FROM 1055 TO 1974 BY THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS AND EVENTS: (1) THE 
EVALUATION SERVICE CENTER FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION (ESCOE), (2) RCU 
PUBLICATIONS 1966-1973, (3) EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND STUDIES (EPSIS), (4) 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTERS, 15) R&O PUBLICATIONS, AND (6) THE CONTINUOUS 
LEARNING YEAR. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND, PRESENT STATUS, AND FUTURE PLANS OF ESCOE 
ARE NARRATED. THE RCU AND THE RRO PUBLICATIONS ARE LISTED YE AR-BY-YE AR . "EP M 
AND THE ^£0 INSTITUTES AT CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AND AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ARE DESCRIBED AND THE IMPLICATIONS OF A CONTINUOUS LEARNING YEAR PROGRAM AND 
ITS EFFECTS ON COMMUNITY COLLEGES ARE SHOWN. ( MU ) 


AVAILABILITY; NEW YORK STATE RESEARCH CGORDINATING UNIT, ALBANY, N.Y. 


INSTITUTION NAME: NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPT. , ALBANY. BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION RESEARCH. 


I SSUE : 


ARM V. 7N0. 4( 1974) PP. 623 
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The! Evaluntic^n Service Conl:ar for Oc cuprU'.ionn I Education 

RCU Publications 1966-73 

Kd uc a 1 1 ona 1 It o ox a ms : i nd f.. i. u d i e s 

Research and Developmonl C<^:nters 

R & I) Pub 1:1 Cell: Ions 

C o n t i n u o u g L o a r n i n g Ye a r 

V: -A- V: * -.V -A- -k i< Vr Vr ^' vV -.V -k Vc V; Vc V; ^k ii -k -k Vc -^V "k i< -k Vr k 

l^^cw York Static: Bureau of Occupational Education Research (RCU) 

Dr. Louis A. Cohen * Chief 

Dr . Howa r d A 1 v i r - Associate 

Miss G. Geraldine Dickson - Associate 

Dr. Theresa Mack - Associate 

Mr. Willi am Alwell - Assistant 

Mr. Ira Cercner - Education Aide 

Mr. Whitney VJilkes - Education Aide 

Miss Donna Ashdown - Secretary 

Mrs. Eli?:abeth Llewellyn - Secretary 

Miss Ann >iarie Pettograsso - Senior Secretary 

/ 


''In me youn£i;er days 't v;as not cons idh-'^red ray^^ ctable f^r to be an 
ctthlete. Fractions dhruv hini fr'rn school an' tli' vagrancy laws dhruv 
him to baseball. " 

Finley Peter Dunne 

('\Mr. Dooley'O 
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Rurcinu of Occupational education Reac-nrch 
Tho S t: a Ic {:;d ucci 1 1 on Do pc\ r I: \\y<:nt 


THF: EVAl.UATrOW S KflVU.:!:. CENTEK FOR OCCUPAT'' ONAL EDUCATION (F.SCOf.:) 


The; Evaluation SaiviCM ConCor for OccupaCi ona'l l-lducation (FSCOE) vns es- 
I:ab1i5ihc.-d with tho purposo of offering ftoivicos to local cducat.ion fjgonc^'cs in 
developing iiu' true t.i onal and evaluative strategies. KSCOK i.> dpj-'n.gned to act as 
a ncntml ageni to feedback program ev?!luatiori information on a continuing basis 
to all levels of occupational education personnel. The vehicle utiliV!'.od for 
this pruCM'am is a per fonna nee based curriculum comprised of performance objec- 
tives, i'lstructioiia 1 resources and criterion referenced test items that is 
accessll-'le via a computer delivery syF.tem. 

I • HrSTOIU CAL I-V^CKGVOUNO 

ESCOE' was establised ay a joint project between the states of Massachusetts 
crcid New York in October 1970 anu was based at the University of Massachusetts 
in Anherst for tho duration of the two year contract. The computer delivery 
systc-Mu was originally developed liere for use on an IIjM 360 system. Thiis system 
was designed to retrieve behavorial objectives in a batch mode; i.e. requests 
and returns via the nv-KiX^^^^ 

In rY73, at the t cruiina t ion of the bi -state contract New York State baucd 
its E8C0K operationr. at Hudson Valley Coronuinity College (HVCC) in Troy, New York. 
An alternative cotiiputor delivery systet'^. v'as developed and in-iplernented on a 
Burrou^-hs 2500 hardware system. The major drawback to this proi^^ram was, acrain, 
the turn-around time between requests a.nd - receipt of ESCOE material. The ESCOE 
staff felt that an instructional, and evaluation system should permit immediate 
retrieval of materials in order to be viable. 

In light of this belief and the determination by the ESCOE staff that the 
Burroughs system r-ouhl not adequately handle the bulk of material anticipated, 
the hardware system at HVCC was dropped. 

Starting July 1973, ESCOE moved to the New York State Education Departtnent 
(NYSED) under th.e aegis of the Bureau ol Occupational Education Research (RCU) . 
A decision was made to Insritute a pilot project in one occupational area in 
order to demonstrate the system's applicablli.ty to all occupational fields. 
With the. assistance of the Nursing Education Unit and the Bureau of Health ^, 
Occupations Edncatiop, four sch.ool districts, Albany -Schenec tady-Schohari e p-OCES,' 
Erie 1 BOCES , Suffolk III BOCES, and City School of Buffalo were selected to 
participate in the model program. 

A maior aspect of the project was tVie development and Implementation of a 
simple direcL-access computer delivery f.viv.tem. The first step was to determine 
wl'iCther or not tlie NYSED computer hardv;are system could be used for the ESCOE 
system. Upon the submission of ESCOE s pec if icn tions to the Electronic Data 
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}'i;ncc'i«-n !■'}•. " i v j :.i ;i o\i , i\ v.'.'ia dr'cid'.vJ t li;U-. t'.lio i)c»pa r tnicMit* hardware could not 
IiMndLc t'!: • . .ys ( •.•m. ^ [..■>■ v,) \: , t-.l;..' !•: u-c. troii :.c; Dac.M Proco.^H y i n^j, Divisj.on did lend 
I'.SCOli; l.li'.M'.r j-w..rvi. (•(•:?: i as.si.sl: in l.lid devt: J oiMncnt: of t\ cor.iplele not of «pecj- 
f i.coi L [.o\\r> Tor t lie pi*oi>-.\iM'd r»y.s '.cm. 

In .-'d..: •: I i on , t.1'0 ;":0^; -iL-.-jft" d ; iiu-uf^ycd iMm compulLU* dnli.very system v;itb 
a nuntba?: oJ" pid,' 1 ic . ; i lopri r { /.n-v clatn procuii^i 1 n^.: af^oiicies v;lio Iu-kI c'ldequatc 
Imrdwaro. lo ^i.">rjdio 1 Wiiilf; i:*'iiy s v'.-; t found to be prohi lUt. Ivc-^ly 

or-ipensivc, I. he I.SCOj: y^i:ri'i d c t :. rf.: ' r..»c! t lv;iL use. o\: tlio New Yorlc State Kdu- 

cation Iiu i.»t id.iL 1 on .sy \. ou) , (iv VS 1 Mi ; centers wcKild he the mc):>l-. prornis^ ing avenue 
to explore. 

Thvoiic'.i; tiio ajd. o[: tiic stafj- at the V/cj^lclester Ro;;-ional Ccntor> the ESCOE 
j'ta Cr luis «j--o.d r.l-'j r.t.M- vices oi". :f progr:;;.,n:i consultant, v;ho iy able to design 
a pro5,5raKi cc.i;pai:iblo v/.i.tli equipiivint: utill?icd hy all the Nvr-^KIS BOGIES centers. 
Wo v?as av;vi) (.-rd a siri- • 1 , contra ct to provide tdiiei r.iervi co , and in coopcra Irion vith 
tlir: West:chrsr RegicMnJ. Coinputor Center staff at Elrnsford, New York is currently 
OS tablislii software packaga Miat allowis ft))' a direct access and retriej;al 

delivery 5-.yr«tern. Tliis v;ill allov; a.n instruclov to receive any section of a per- 
f o r n ta nc e b i\ i:> i^i r! curriculum, i" e s o u it o s , and t <■ r. t i I: c c d ed t o the p e r f o r ma n c e 
objective tl":aL is der^ir.-jd. The curriculum is coiaprlped of Blocks (major topics) 
and UnJt.s (.^-ab-topicti) v.'itli eacli Unit conta .1 ni i;g a ^erios of learninjf, objectives 
[jIus asso-v i a tod instructional rc.*'OMrces and cril-erion referenced te?n- items. 
Thir. ESC(V;:: coiivputer scrff-v.-are pro^;rarn_, writtv-n for Practical Nursinv^, but appli- 
cable to a 1 !. occupatioii.il cnrriculun>y , is v;rittcn in IF»M C:ourswr iter language. 
Ttij Courb'c.-..r J tor packap.c is coin;;-! L ih le with \Av) IBM 360 and IBM 370 hardware 
systems \.-hi-:h vill be installed in a 'i 1 13 llogional Centers by the end of next 
year. 

There is an additional advantaoe to utili^inj;; th»! Westchester KYSfES system 
for KSCOE, *:hr: ESCOF. user '.c^i.ll also be automatically lied in with a variety of 
Conjputer At-sisted Tngtruction (CAJ ) programs Llv-it include iTiai h, dat:a processing, 
business and career choice series. The cori^patibility of tliese two systems is a 
niajor step in i ntogra t in^"; the varii^Uy of compul.er systein:; that presently exist 
i n relati.vf:: i solat ion. 

^- ^ . nn-UKf! PLANS 

A performance I-^ased curriculum is the first step of a threcproni^od edu-* 
cational systens. The second aspect of the program would be a fully developed 
articulation pro;?,rain that could operate fron-^ program to program and institution 
to institution. The tlurd step would be the development of a perforn^ance based 
teacher coi.'.patcncies pr-ogram thnt is derived from the instructional objectives. 
All t h i: ee it s pe c c: s con Id b e ha nd led b y t he s a me c oin p u t c r delivery s y s t e m . 

• It is anticipated that ESCOK will eventually expand to include all major 
occupaci on*" 1 curriculum areas. It is further anticipated that a particular 
regicmal center could act as a clearinghouse for one of the major curriculum 
content arcaf; of occupational education. Each center v:ould be monitored by state 
personnel associated with the particular occupati onal field to insure quality 
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control lod m^i t or 1 •! 1 . T!iroti;,;}i ^ho vt:lil!..!o cur i. I c worl'..':l;':'»)r. , i l* i r. cm: i f.c-d 

that. 5-10 couri.;('.s \>cv yc'ir v(.Mlri h<:\ riddt'il t ho sy.M';*!!. Tli».'. o*.: i; -iM J .^Uimeji l of 
a iK^Lv.'urk of ccnli'ih'. > cacli i cJ Cu n olIMc uccnp-.!' -j oimM J. Lir\'.:\ mucI luon i i: orv:(l by 
st:fU(^ p'..\-}'u')iin'.' 1 .'U'.;-:oc' Loci \ ! ij) vTini pM't'ciitriv (Mtr i i'riiU"iii iirc.-^^ r.oi'r.is lo \iO t he* 
mof; t: fi-.M^ i.l> J.c» v;.»y ;.':uvl^' •Mtiuhl. <ii.i.iMty cpm! rn I K-i.! j ii.>t, nictJ on': I. oud 

ovaliiai iv*; tooLs [a locul up,' l t\'>n'i I < iiK';tl 3.o;i [i.; :\.ori?iC' X , 

Vliv. i'SCO):. Siv si \. LI .1 i I i i/; • \villi cllr.r I'.i ory i.-.: l.Wc^rhrj (.'Nla b J. LsIkicI 

cntion liystcms as v.'i-'I i. -•iny iLlm l»rri!.'>. ci: inliJ i.'.lj.u' by li><; j.i lu;.'- Deport r.-ciil. . 
^'Honrd of Coopcraiivo TduccU i c»vir, 1 Soi'vic r 



liurc^iu of.* Occupaf. i on:i 1 KcUication liesoarch 
Tlx.- St.'.i t:o r/.liu:rif. j on Dep^f rtmcMU: 
Albany, Now York 


The Po^.'r ill) llty of A-'lopri-i;: a Coiitinuou;; l.oarnlng Yonr Program 
nl: KMshi on In:". i: i Lutu cif T-jchnoiof^y 

UoalLli Occupat iuur^ Competoncy Survey 

Mi ni -(Ir.Mnt: Proj;rn! i, ]''i)ial Rt'-porC 

Post Tre.i ti:Vfnt Occaip^iLlonal and Dducatlonai Services lor the 
J'orr.u«r Drug ASiuScr in Nuv' York City 

Starowicle Crisii^ CcniL:cr Conference, Final Report 

Vocntlonal'-Tcchnical High School Studentif: in Nassau County 19G5-1969 
A i*ollov.'up Survey 

1972 

An AsKor.r.i'.icMit and Do?^c:r ipt i on of the Initiation of an Innovative 

Curriculum of Cooporativo Education at Laguardia Conimunity College 

Discrii::i na tory Hiring Practiceii 

Evaluation of Selected Two-Year College Certificate and Diploma 
Programs 

A HcuriJitic Model for Program Evaluation of Technical F.ducation in 
Conmiiu-iity Colleges - Task I 

Phase III, Report of Pilot Project. An Educational Component 
Incorporated into a Residential Drug Reiiabi 1 i tati on Program 

Recruitment and Retention of Students in Technical Programs - Taii-k II 

Registered Apprentice Training in New York State 

Two-Year Program for the Training of Mental Health Workers (Associate in 
Applied Science in Mental Hea.lth) 

Uses of Technology in Community Colleges - Task III 

1971 

Distributive Education, A Review of the Status of Project Instruction 
Concept. Continuing Cooperative Education Project. Phase I 

ERIC 


Employment St-nt:us nnc^ ALt itudos of. S:.^conu;-i r y Schools Occupat: j oual 
liducaLion GraduaLes in New York Slc'iLo 

The Tmpcict. of n Renohodu J ed School Year on Vocn L iotia 1 M.'j:niTn*ng 
CantC'.rt*. in Is^'W Vovl; SiaLe 

Mini -Grant Pro£a"^'^ni, ]'ina j RoporL 

New York S:^tolc» Drug Adini ni.strcitnr •s Survey and Confeiencfi Report. 
Oc'cupa Lional rducntlon Tacos the I'uLure 

Phase II. An Educational Compono.nl: Incorporated into a lii-si dental 
Drug K(.'habi litat ion Program 

1970 

Area Occup'J tlonal Education Prog.rain5; in a Seloctod T\og1vo County 
Area in Nov; York, 'Concerns and Expectations 

Career Prograii-s in T^s^o-Year Colleges 

Entry Requiremont s in Registered Apprentice. Training 

Manpower Supply and Demand in Nassau-Suffolk 196!)-1975) 

Mafjsachuset ts and Nov; York Evaluation Service Center for 
Oc c u pa t i o n a 1 Ed uc a 1 1 o n 

Race, Sex, and Social Mobility: An Exploral.ion of Occupational 
Aspiraticns and Expectations Au'ong Black White Youth in 
A Kew York Stace Cities 

A Simulated 1 n^^tructiona 1 Model for Educating Mentally Retarded 
Students for Employment in the Hotel-MoLel Industry 

A Study of Student Dropout:s from Vocationally Oriented LUiyincss 
Program^: at NavSsau Coinn.unlty College 

A Survey of the Manpower Needs in the Commercial Nursery Industry 

1969 

Attitudes oi School Pjoard Members Tov;ard Occupational Elducation 

Comparisons for Nassau-Suffolk of Projected Skill Rcqn.Lre[nents 
of the Bi -County Educational and Training.; Systems 

Continuation of the Evaluation of the Objectives of the Foreman 
Area Educational Centt'.r 

Cooperative Programs: Auburn Community College and Auburn State Prison 

O 
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Dcivclopn.ciu: ol <'i Coiiu iMii i.l.y Col.i.(?.j;c Ciivr icu lui!; to Prepare 
for Gov(?i nnicnt: Sorvico. Carciers 

DevelopnioiU: o.C. a Coopor.-: t: i vo Ro.LP.i 1 i ng ProyriTuu f.'or the I) i sndvantaged 

Exliiidcid oi:liOo] Year Concc;.^' to ;i iK)C!':S Occupr: l j ona 1 Tr.\iiunij Progiam 

The Extent, of IJe.gi s to :»'.ci Apprentice' Traln.iiif; 1n Nrv; York Slate 1.967 

Cu i d ed Oc. c u t i o 1 T r:i i ni n£j 

Culdciliiicn for Subinil ting Occupational Kese.'n.ch and Dctvc:! 0]Jn]p.nt 
rropo^alfe 

Guidelines in Business Rducation 1969 
N e i gVi b o r h o od I n f o r ma t i o n Pr o g r a rn s 

Occupat ional At;pi ra tions and Exp'.v.c tat j ons of Minorit y and Majority 
Youth in Tlivue Urban Conf igurat i on.^' in Nc:w York State in Relatioit 
to Manpower Needs 

Prediction of Succes5? in Occupational School ^ 

Th.^ Relevance of Secondary Occupational Training in Agriculture to 
Oc c upa I i ona 1 Pa 1 1 c: r nt^ 

Sharo:d Educiational Services in Nev; York Stane. iunphasis -Occupat iona 1 
Educatioi: Program? 1968-69 

The Status a i id Ro 1 c of 1 ,u nc hr o om Aides in S e 1 ; c. L c d N ew Yo r k S t. a t e 
School D i.s rriCLS 

The Status of Parapro j-.-:^ s i onals in Nev? York Slate School Districts 

Study of Articulation Program PiCtveeu Nassau Community College and 
Topic House 

A Study of i^fanpower Development and Training Act Programr* in New- ■■ 
York State 


1968 

Autoroatic Business Data Processing in New York State Secondary Schools 

Evaluation of Secondary School Progranis to Prepare Students for 

Wage Earning in Health Care Occupations Rulat.ed to Home i:lconomics 

Evaluation of Secondary School Programs to Prepare Students for Wage 
Earning in Occupations Related to fiome Economics 


A Fcllov/up oC Nov; York SlaU' ll.i.v.h ScliooJ. Bookkcepiiif: rst:udent« 

An lnvc:ttLi|!!^tion oi" t;^".:: Kl; M 1;, j I i {:y r:nrJ V^nl.-irlll.y of S^-locted 

Evaluating, Pro^pi-K; c i Ti <;cU^ rind *( itdusli: iiil Teachers 

Mear.iiV j iif^ Mt-'Jaf lon-^lrLp--: j\v\o\i\\ oT.cI [{o tv-.'eCMi CoL^niti.vo and 
Af fect:i.vci Ijchcivi or^: i.n a Cumt rolled L^van».i up, Sir.uai.ion 

The Plonnirtg of: ];xpovinie.ii'i..j I Educia t: lonn 1 Program i n CoiiipuCeu 
Aided Product. ion of f]] ec t rc»n i c Circulfry P^l^d SyflLeno 

Prcdjct.i vv TcGtiiii:, fi'^r Entrance In Voca I. j.onal -Teclini cal Schools 

VOGlili. Vrt .1 L j orMil Guidance in vducatior, 


19G7 

A ConrtJar-.i tivo Study of High Sci.ool Gradu-tites from l-Yc:^;, Full Day 
and 2-Yoar5 Viajf Day Voca tlon.'-i 1 Programs in Suffolk County, N.Y. 

Education for Occupations. Grans Roots Thou£;hts and Peliefs in / 
New York State 

FeasibUii-y of rrovTd hict Trad.-^ CNj^npetency Kx"*^:' na t: j on^ for 
Teach.-rs on a National hlasis 

Feasibility Study Lo luve.stiigato. Lho Structure and Op^^-ation of a 
Mcniol Occupational Information Di ssotni ua t •] on Unit Which Uould 
Opera ue Hctvean cue Mew York State Employment Service and thic 
York Statoi Kducation Department 

The Process and Product of ^laclune Shortltand Programs in 
New York State Schools 

Report on Kcw York State Data from a National Follovup Study of 
Higli School Level Trade and Industrial Vocational Graduates 

Using Programmed Instruction V/ith and Without Self-Iui^ tructional 
Practice to Teach Ph^ychomotor Skills 

An Analysis of Selected IU:sineS5? and Technology Programs in Hi^'.h 
Schooljj and in Two-Year Colleges and Institutes of New Y'ork 
State v/itli a View Toward Initiating Articulation Procedures 
in Counterpart Offerings 

Ds^ng Programed Instruction in Occupational Education 


Predictive Testing for Entrance in Vocational-Techical Schools, 
Phase I 
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stimulating interest in the effective new trends and developments in ^ 
education and providing vital information and a \N\6e range of 
information services ... 


f services services services 

\. (I) 
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A highly competent staff enhances our well equipped 
facilities 

ERIC abstracts and microfiche available to New York State 
educators 

Steady flow of information on instructional materials 

Computerized ERIC literature searches available through 
regional agencies 

Working relationship with other information agencies, such 
as the New York State Library 

Resource utilization training 

ources resources resources 


We offer a full range of contemporary information resources, all of 
which may provide alternatives to fulfill your educational needs. 

• Commercial educational materials, including texts, 
audiovisual and catalogs 

• Microfiche readers, reader-printers, reproduction 
equipment, and an automated ERIC abstract file 

• A library of instructional materials 
A full ERIC collection 

• New York State curriculum collection 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND STUDIES INFORMATION SERVICE 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT , ROOM 330 E.B. 
rn?^" ALBANY, NEW YORK 12224 PHONE: 518/474^3759 

hKJL 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGM\MS AND Sj^'DlnS 


ri'Slb is a n;..v;]> .^onnod unit: oJ! the New York St:rii:o Education Dcpax^tmont thot 
coord in/"-L^s ihrec ^r. of ititui'd'i l:o cdiv.;auors* The coordinated areas; arc fcle 
Kev; Yot\\ Svaf'"- Curri.c ••irii L:ibov?:J:x>'ry ^ ERIC mi c roflcho rop?:oducLion Sio.xvico^ and an 
ERIC cotr.putur .s c>:rr ch r.-vrvicc;!. 

^^'^ r'-'.^^,-^ I' ^''\ ^ ' ^'^^f/'- j^^' -^ -^ ^""^ research ^ind rosourrco facility for use by 
EiJucatiCM l.Ji-.partuKajc pCii sonnoL aiKl Ncv? York Sf.ate t:cn<:iie.rs , aUmini.5si:r*atorS) j and 
curriculun v;>*...'vke Vb , Thore are to::l:.i' , ciudiovj.i-jual materials and cquipr^ent , a fairly 
coTJiprehcn^ivt.' collectioji of puM i^'hcc's ' and uianufacturers * cataloi:;s, suppiohiontary 
educat lo?:*i 1 jnaterial , and curricalum guidon:: iroiw alJ over the counUx-y^ The 
curriculv-:! /viiidos are :ivn.ilab3.e for loan to edacf^tors in the Statec The Lab is closel> 
allied v;ith vihe TAxxccv.ioii Section of the Nv-v; York State Library and th.j associat:ion 
adds to the effective and useful v/orkings of both. 

The ?>RT.C Service provides ab£;tracts and raicrofiche copies of ElUC (Educational 
Re£>ource:.: Inforrnation Center) documents , free to Nev; York State educators. In 
addition, EPSIS lias estebiished a cooperative relationrdiip v;ith about 50 educational 
institutions in the State v/ith complete ERIC inicroficha collectionsj subscriptions 
^■^ fe^yearr'p^ in ,5 ^^<-t':'a t;i on^ and microfiche reader capabiJity^ These institutions 
liave agrer.c! to allov; Nev; York educators the use of their KRIC resources and facilities. 

An E-KI'... Uilot Cor.>p'j t cr Search l.-''_^5£t^l^ievaJ^J^ is now uvKlerv:ay , This 

sen/ice al. nvv.-^ individuals to request searches of docuiuents- cited in the two ERIC 
journals, Re^^. uarch IVi ^ VIA uj^a t i on^ and C urre nt Indf^l^o^ Journal s in JCclucation. 


EJ75IS is located in Room 330 of the Ed'jr.ation Building, Washington Avenue, 
Albany, r(ew York 1222A, Telephone 518/474-3759, We welcome visits from curriculum 
development tearas, Nev; York State educators and anyone interested. 
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RESElARCn AND D£VK I.OPMEKT Jjl^TITUTES 

In fiscal ye.ir 197.1, two Rcse.Trch and Developraent Insttitutes for 
Occupar/icnal Education vore forried, one at the City University of Nev; 
York, and the oth*?L- at Comal i University, for tl)e purpose of cou- 
ducting 5itudii^s c'lnd providing other services related to needed change 
in the field of occupational education. The City University ceni:er 
primp.rily focuses on urban cind suburban needs ; the Cornell center on 
rural and suburban needs. 

The first inajor goal of the Cornell Institute is t q^c o nd ly. t ^ and^ 
spon5:;or rege;vrcli..and developnent projects to aid in ,the . iuiplgM'nentati.Qn 
.and jnioroveni'nt of .,prograj?.s and services. During 1972-73, seven pro- 
jects were underLaken in fulfillment of this goal. 

Two investigators undertook the design of an Occupational Develop- 
ment Serainar to assist young adults to better understand and achieve 
more self-direction of their own occupational development processes. 
The. researchers have completed, and readied for field testing, an 
instructor's menucil for an Occupational Development Sem inar suitable 
for use in 2-year colleges. 

Another team of investigators undertook the identification and 
validation of performance elements in the teaching of occupational 
education. The complete study — Perf orTri ance-Based Pro f essional Educa- 
t ion Inservice Needs of Secondary Level Occupational Teachers i n New 
York State — was reproduced and disseminated to teacher educators at 
State University at Buffalo and Oswego, City University of New York, 
and to State Education Department personnel. 

Dr. Robert W, Frederick was granted leave from his post as. Presi- 
dent of the Corning Community College to work with the Institute during 
the period September 1, 1972 through December 31, 1972 on a study of 
president-trustee relationships in implementation of the comprehensive 
mission of the 2-year college, Dr , Frederick's report — Presidents- 
Trustees and the Comprehensive Two-Year College — wa s published in 
April 1973, and is accessible through the ERIC system, 

A second year effort toward identification and validation of a 
career decisloriiuakihg model that would improve instruction, guidance 
and counseling, and the management of information resources resulted . 
in completion of volumes tv;o and three of a four volume study. During 

1971- 72 the model was field tested at the college level. During 

1972- 75\f ield work was conducted at the junior high school and senior 
high school levels. A total of more than 700 individuals in 14 scb'-^ol 
systems and five institutions of higher education have been interviewed 
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in the course of this rcse^.rch. The next step In this project v;ill 
be the developir.c'iit of a synthesis of the three studies to address the 
need for a model continuum spanning the school years 7-16 and to de- 
velop applications of the model to administration nnd practice in 
guidance and pupil personnel services. The Institute anticipates 
production of a major publication as an outconiL' of this project prior 
to June 30, 1974. 

Through one project, an instrument for determining the occiipational 
avrareness of elementary school children has been developed, field tested, 
and is in press. Delivery ^-'^^ made in time for disr.etnLnauion v^hen 
n» 1 ^ 1 1 school*^ n n c n c f r t ■ *! r 1973 "'-^ y e^i »: . Th ^iHl r A^ ^gv^iio s 5 T.nven - 
tory^ utilizes visual stim.uli to tap children's Knovrledge of occupations, 
social attitudes, and personal feelings. 'The manual accompanying the 
instrument provides field test results, directions for analyr.ing pupil 
responses, and provisions for reporting findings to the Institute to 
enable researchers to compile and analyse data according to geographi"., 
socio-economic, ethnic, age-grade, and other variables, 

A developmental reading and study skills program designed for 
students enrolled in 2-year colleges has undergone field testing. 
Consisting of notebooks and cassettes, the program is auto tutorial , 
allowing students to proceed at their ovm rates. An extension of this 
program designed for students enrolled in a business curriculum at 
2-year colleges has also been field tested. To ensure maximum, skill 
transfer and increase the students' perception of the relevancy of the' 
materials, the content focuses on various topics usually found in an 
introductory business course. 

Another major project has its genesis in Regents Position Paper 
No. 14, Equal Opportunity for Women . The project focuses on individual 
and family background factors which affect program and career choices, 
as well as the degree of career commitment of women in 2-year colleges • 
A pilot instrument to collect necessary data was developed and field 
tested during the spring semester. Analysis of the data has continued 
during the summer and a preliminary report on the pilot project will 
be rendered' early this fall. In the meantime, negotiations have been 
completed for a grant of ESEA Title III funds to finance broader 
application of the study design and instrumentation during 1973-74, 

In fulfillment of its second goal — to increase ^ effective and 
efficient dissemination of info rmation ab o u t_o_c cu g^a tion al ed u c_a t i o n 
ah'(F'''res''ea r c h re siT Its^- - 1 h e'"! ri s ti t u t e maintained contact with career 
"^Hu cation proj^ts throughout the nation, assembled the Institute's 
library of materials, and assisted with the preparation of annotated 
bibliographies for use by directors of ten EPDA-sponsored Career 
Education Institutes and coordinators of 23 VEA-sponsored regional 
career education projects. 


The prac?tice, inittateid ia IQ?!-"??., of issuing an Inst:it-tae news-> 
letter was continued in 1972--73 v:ith publication of two issues. Plans 
have been completed for publicaLioa of a minimum cf ten issues during 
1973-74. Career Coqme^ntary will focus upon reporting succe.ssfu.1 appll-' 
catiov.s of research to practice and outstanding examples of action 
research. 

A working relationship has been established with the Instructional 
Materials Service of the Dupartnient of Lducation, New York College of 
Agriculture and Life Sciences, for State and natloriHl dlsseirtination of 

recovery basis. I>aring 1972-73, IKS distributed the following ClOE 
publications : Di rectory of New York S tate Occupational Edu cation 
Personnel ; A anot a te d Bib 1 lo g v at) h y of Ca ree r- Re levant Li teratt.crc at t he 
Juni o r a nd ^enior^ High Schou l Leve l; A- pescrip tion of Placemen t Services 
in New York State Tv/o-Year Colle^^^es ; A__ S electe d L ist of Educa tional 
Mater ia 1 s Ava ilable frora Ccnu^a e rce and In d u3 try ; An Anal ysis of Tasks 
Perforaed in the O rnaniontal Horticulture In dustry; ^<llJia_tiO£i_o f 
Selected Two - Y ear College C er cific a te a nd Dipjl oTaa Programs; Infu sion 
Models ; C areer Ed u cation in the Ele^ientary Scho ol ; P r e s 1 d e n t s - T r u s t e e s 
and the Comprehensive Two -Y ear Col l ege . Copies of all Institute 
publications are automatically submitted to the Clearinghouse for 
Vocational and Technical EdacaLion at the time of publication. All 
Institute publications through May 31, 1973 have been accepted fur 
inclusion in the ERIC system. 

During 1972-73 the Institute staff sought for effective ways to 
meet the profession's needs through inservice activities that would 
be both academically respectable and realistic in terms of time and 
expense. In response to the requests of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators, and to assist in the preparation of proposals for 
State or Federal grants, the Institute sponsored a 2-day module of 
Instruction on May 4-5 for writing behavioral objectives in occupa- 
tional and career education. 

The Institute's third major goal is to provide trainin g and ex- 
perience for present and future professional leader s and resear chers 
in tfie areT~o'f" o c c'ul^a^ i b"n¥l^du cat lon"^ 


The Institute for Research and Development in Occupational Educa- 
tion was host to a 3-day workshop-seminar for 60 directors and assis- 
tant superintendents of occupational education from the BOCES and six 
major cities of New York State, The seminar was jointly sponsored by 
the Institute and the Office of Occupational Education, New York State 
Education Depat^tnent, and planned with the aid of a. corriinittee of 
directors of occupational education. The seminar theme this year was 
"School Finance for Occupational Education Administrators." 


Thei Coraal]. Institute and the Bureau of Honie- Economics Education, 
State EducaLioa Department, cooperated in sponsoring the annual Adult 
ConsuTP.er~Hone.naking Education Institute on April 3, 4, and 5 in Albany, 
Professional and paraprofessional staff laembcrs from 24 adult consumer^ 
homeraakiiU' education field c^.nters serving lov;-incoiue out--of --school 
youth and adults participated in the Institute. 

The Cornell, Institute was involved in the design of EPDA inscrvice 
institutes supportive of the 23 regional career education models des- 
cribed in the ELEHl-iNTARY /u\D EARLY SECONDARY section, A statewide 
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lcc:..ted at si>: SUiiY Colleger, and four private colleges was developed. 
The institutes are underway during July and August, 1973. The Insti^ 
tute will continue to be involved in on-site evalu?cive visits, post- 
session nieeting=J, and identification of exemplary accomplishments. 

From the beginning of operations it has been Institute policy to 
train future leaders and researchers through a meaningful involvement 
of graduate students as research assistants with all possible responsi^ 
bility for conduct of Inst: 'ute projects. Graduate research assistants 
have been recruited from all divisions of the graduate program in 
education, from the School of Industrial and Labor Relations-, and the 
College of Human Ecology in a belief that future administrators, 
philosophers, .student personnel workers, test and measureraent special-- 
istSj • an^jower specialists, teachers and supervisors of adult and con- 
tinuing education — in short, the total spectrum of educators — should 
understand what occupational education is really about. 

An emerging goal of the Cornell Institute is to provide field 
services in support of the efforts of the several constituencies 
served^by "th'e^^ I^ i tute , 

One such project involved development of a brochure describing 
the federally funded adult consumer-homemaking programs. The 32-page 
illustrated publication: Profile of Federally Funded Consumer-Home - 
making Education in New York State was printed and turned over to the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education for distribution in May, 1973, 

Another project was developed in response to a Bureau of Home 
Economics Education need for administrative assistance with the 
organization of I6r regional conferences to introduce new curriculum. 
The Institute served as a clearinghouse for appointment of personnel 
and processing of expenditures for the conferences. 

The Institute responded to requests from 14 of the 23 regional 
career education projects outside of New York City. The responses 
involved fourteen 1-day orientation conferences that in most instances 
required the services of both the director and assistant director. 
A total of 25 man days were devoted to these activities. A second 
type of request from regional career education project coordinators 


WHS related t:o t:ltolr liooc for ar,r»isliLi\ca s'ith prograni evaluat^ion. 
The Insf:ltute provided £;uch servlco' for three regloual projects. 
During Ma\ch ].973 llie InsLltu'ce developed a contract proposal for 
providj.ng s:uch sarvices during fiticiil 1974. Tv7elve regional project 
coordiaatoLs ex.pre.^ised interest in such services and iiegotiationr, 
will continue, A iiic-r-?. fcrir.al relationah:; p vvill provide operating 
funds enabling the Institute to acquire staff to provide s.uch services. 

During 1972-73 the Institute contracted with tlie State University 
Agricultural and Technical College at Delhi, New York to provide con- 
sultation and eva.Uiation services for a VEA-^funded reading and study 
SK."j..lih pro^rai.i loi iixj^iu ixbrs. acuacuLto. a lcouIc ol Luii-i pilot, 

effort the Institute has m^dc coraTnitnients to six 2-ycar colleges for 
sir..Tlar evaluations during fiscal year 1974. A similar but more ex- 
tensive relationship has developed betv;een the Institute and an 
Appalachia Regional Coramission grant to the college at Delhi for 
establishiiient of a regional center for career education. A part of 
the evali:ation of this /vRC project will involve monitoring the rela-- 
tlonship developed between the career center and two on-going VEA 
financed regional career education projects-. 


The pity L'niv ersitjr Instit ute fo r Rese arch and P evelopm e^nt in 
Occupa t lon.al Educ^a_Li on reported nine corr.pleted projects during the * 
1972-73 fiscal yaar. One of these projects, commissioned by the. New 
York State Advisory Council, was an overview of selected State Plan 
occupational programs aimed at articulation between secondary scViools, 
BOCES centers, and 2-year colleges, with a survey view of articulation 
frota the secondary and BOCES centers' administrative position. This 
study surveyed programs Xv^ith apparent articulation elements funded 
under the 1971 and 1972 State Plans, in order to determine the status 
and/or operational plan of the project with respect to articulation. 

In performing an evaluation of followup and placement at seven 
selected sites of the Board of Cooperative Educational Services, the 
evaluation team sought to identify followup and placement activities 
of participating BOCES personnel^ to describe objectively and sub- 
jectively their activities prior to and during evaluation, and finally, 
to offer recommendations for improvement of the programs at the seven 
BOCES sites. The final report is obtainable upon request, 

A project involving development of a certification model through 
the use of locally developed performance objectives was completed in 
fiscal year 1973. Several options for implementation of the model 
were presented to the State Education Department. Of special note 
was the Institute's utilization of the earlier investment by the State 
in the E5C0E project, through the use of the behavioral objectives 
data bank. It is anticipated that the viability of the model will be 
demonstrated through a complete, curriculum implementation program in 
one of the health professions. 
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The Insti.Liito cor\plc''ed an occupational advisamout continuum pro- 
jecL, th'Ci cbjectiive o£ which was to modify the role of the coiiununlty 
colle5go coUiiselor by creating ncrv; and viable patterns of vocational 
advis*:;n^ent:. ; aiding students in career detominatiori; r»?(lucing attrition 
caused by poor career choices?, and evaluating techniques v7ith a value- 
bencr:\t approacli. Counselors at five coKiiiiunity collegas participated 
in the project. Seven major continuun: v;orkr>hops were held dur'in^?, the 
year, Workshop participcints v/erc joined by career education consul-, 
tants and nationally recognized guidance personnel. The final report, 
currently being prepared, vzi]! evidence significant contributions to 
progranunati.c efforts, and data relative to the positive holdings-power 
ouccomes upon wnicii the cost-beneiit analysis v/as based, 

A paraproiessional day care training project, in cooperation vrith 
Bronx CoiTin'unity College, was successful in terms of both number of 
students graduated and curriculum materials that were developed for 
use with the trainees, Several classes of students were graduated in 
fiscal year 1973, and the Institute continued its involveir.ent through 
cooperation with the CITNY Office of Teaclior Education in a refinement 
of the curriculum materials in preparation for publication, 

A sur'^y of articulation practices between 2-year colleges and 
major feeder high schools in six major cities was directed toward 
-articulation of programs, information delivery, and placement pro- 
cedures between institutions. The primary approach in this study con- 
sisted of students' responses to questions about articulation. The 
final summary report submitted to Albany will be published in the 
near future. 

The Institute was involved in the evaluation of the New York City 
career education project — SPICE. This project entailed the monitoring 
and evaluation of both proces:- and product activity involved in imple- 
menting a career education project in three local school districts. ' 
During the 1971-72 school year the Institute was peripherally involved 
through assistance provided to the State program manager and through 
the director's involvement in the New York City Career Education 
Advisory Council. During the 1972-73 school year the Institute was 
requested to conduct formative and summative evaluation activity. The 
Institute is currently preparing its final report. 

The Institute also contributed to evaluation of the regional 
career education models described earlier in this report. Institute 
representatives met V7ith all of the program directors and/or their 
delegates in Albany early in the school year to describe evaluation 
aspects that should be considered, and subsequently met with repre- 
sentatives of several districts to assist them in their evaluation 
designs. Later in the year, the Institute provided the Research 
Coordinating Unit with general guidelines for evaluative efforts by 
the individual districts. The guidelines have been published and 
disseminated to career education coordinators throughout the State, 


Tho KdacationaL A ppl icdt i ons Assls tanc'c Group at jMnr.s Monroe 
l-llgu School, ctr)?J f St: in;.^ of four \\i'A\\ school st.nf£ monbovs roionsc-d 
from usuutl clut.io5 in ti^rJor to 5Llrnulr.te innovative and e.xca\iplary pro- 
yratns clfjiJigncd to overco'.nci tho prohloau^i of ^in urban higu school, hs^»f.? 
bcc*n n:onicort:cl tjnd rornmlly cv:iluntod by tlio Institute i\\ fiscal 
yoor 1973. 

A liAt of uublic.'.itionfi of each of the. R^.D centers at Cornell 
Uuivcrsicy and City University of Nev/ York follows. More information 
may bci obtained by writing: 

Dr. John Wilcox, Director 

1 i. i L L ^. *.vji. LvCo-Ci ch uuv; L»J v ^.^ i ^-nO ilt III 

OccupsT Li onn 1 Education 
NYS College of Ag;riculturc and Lite Sciences 
Department of EducJtioi\ 
Stone Hall, Cornell University 
Ithacn, New York 1A850 


Dr, Lee Cohen, Director 
Research and Development Center 
City University of Now York 
1411 Broadway 
New York, New York 10018 


liiJU';i i'.wtv. for Resoinxli cw\(\ Davoldptuonl: 


PublacaLionr. 


Cn r e e r A\v u r c; i' »■/ s s [v ^ 1 1 o r y 


Ca r o 0^ r i-icb < c t; i o »i C ^ ^ 1 1 ^ <: [ h T n v cm- 1 1 c.t i; y 


An Inst: rii[:VM{t to I ouv»1 no. CiiVi.c.\: Av^aroiicfJS 


1973 


"Infusion Morlels 


?i loU Ucl i L j On. Occup.it- i onal Devo lopment; SerninJr : 


Instructor 's M-jnual 


Per rormvnnce-ll.u.t!d I'rofessi on;^ 1 i;ducation Tncorvice Neo.df; of SeconcUiry 
Level. Occupatior.ri] TeachGrs In New York State 

Vresldcnl -s-Trustees mrd the Copiprcliensive Tv.io-Year Co].].o,^;e 


An Analysif; of T.nskv- Performed in the Ornaniontal Horticulture Industry 

Annotated lii. b liogra phy oE Carpor-Rolovanl Liicraturc at the Junior 
and Senior High School Levol 

Curriculum for Preparation of: Structural Ironworkers 

Dcvnlopiricnt of an Auto-^TuLorial Ucvo.lopnient;-: 1 Reading Program for the 
Occupational Area of Busine.^s Teciinology 

Dovelopmont of Success Predictors for Licensed Fractic^il Nurs s 

A Description of Placeuio.nt Service?.; in New Yoj'k State 'Cwo-Yoar Colleges 

Directory of >:ew York State Occupational Kduc^ition Pcrj?onnel 

I'valuation of Selected 'A-JO-Ycar College CortificMte and Diploma Programs 

Family Day Care 

v'arm Tractor and Equipuient Safet.y Film 

Placement Services in Mew York State Tv'o-Year Colleges 

A Selected List of Educational Material Available from Commerce 
and Industry 


197?. 



PUBLiCATIOiJS F?£ PARED 
BY 

T.NSTITUTI-.: FOR RESHARCH AND DCvELGPl-QiMT 
IN OCCi;P\TIONAL EnffCATION 
OFFICE OF TL'ACHFk EDUCATION 
CJTY UNIV!':FISITV of new YOllK. 
1411 BROADWAY 
NLV YORK, NrlW YORK 10018 


Curriculum Reports 


ORIENTATION TO DAY CARE 
TYPIQM DAY CARE ACTIVITIES 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AMD BEHAVIOR 
LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 
MOTOR AND PERCEPl'UAL ACTIVITIES 
COGNITIVE ACTIVITIES 
PARENTS AND HOME EOTIROMCNT 
EVALUATION 


The above Listed unics vere developed for use by the para- 
professional trainees in the Day Care Training Project. 


#1 November 1972 

#2 November 1972 

#3 December 1972 

#4 January 1973 

February 1973 

#6 March 1973 

#7 March 1973 

#8 April 1973 


Spocifll In^:oi:o!:;t: Paper Sorierj 


i'l Tli'ti Voc. -Toch Principal n.r. Plannt-r 

#2 The Occnpp.tional Outcoaics of Technical Education 
A Gap in Educational Information 

#3 Computer "Assisted GuidcTnce; Problems t^nd Promise 

#4 A Job-Oriented Curriculuri Model for the Tv;o-Ycar College 

#5 R 6c D on Modifying Instructional Practices 

#6 Instructional Concept:s for Occupational Education 


Products Used in Field Demons tr^'t ions 

Tho following products, developed through TRDOE funding, 
utilize new educational techniques. 

Video - Tape Presentations 

1, Occupational Theory in Practice 

2. Career Counseling in Groups 

Slide - Tape Autotutorial Presentations 

1. Coping Cove Nolding 

2. Reading Meter Scales 

3. Cutting Copper Tubing 

4. Flaring Copper Tubing 

5. Mixing Alginate Material 

6. Writing a One Flight Airline Ticket 

7. Stripping and Tinning a Wire 

8. Mounting a Rear Brake Drum 


•s 


Research R":;ports-I972 


No, 72-1 Learning Packages for Career Counseling 

No. 72-2 Overview of Selected State Plan Occupcitional 

Programs Aimed at Articulation Between Secondary' 
Schools, BOO'.S Center and Two Year Colleges, 
with a Survey View of Articulation from the 
Secondary and BOCES Centers* Administrative Position 

No. 72-3 An Evaluation of Seven Selected Sites of 

The Board of Cooper a tive Educationa 1 Services 

No. 72-4 The Development of a Certification Model Through 

thf? Use of Locally Developed Performance Objectives 

No. 72-5 A Day Care Center Paraprofessiona 1 Training Program: 
The Development and Field Testing of Curriculum 
Materials and Procedures 


Research Reports-1973 


No. 73-1 Survey of Entry-Level Bookkeeping 

No, 73-2 Survey of Articulation Practices Between Two-Year 

Colleges and Major Feeder High Schools in New York State 
(Complete Report and Summary Report) 

No. 73-3 Evaluation of the James Monroe High School Educational 
Applications Assistance Group 


No. 73-4 


Evaluation of the New York City State Program to 
Implement Career Educa t ion 
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IMPLICAIJONS OF A C0:;T] NUOUS LZr\K:li:r: Y'iAR FlKtCFlAM UFON UXVAUKViY CO:,A.:.CVS 
AS DERIVED IN A FKASI B J.1.11 Y SlUDY CONDUCTED AT FASiilON 
Itli^riTrTE OF I;:CKaOI,OGY Hi 1972-73 

Int rod uc tion 

The f easibi. I : ty study introduc-ids thc^ collcf^o world Lo a cMfforenl Lyi)0. gj: 
all year schoox coric^pt rough what has been r^jfiorrc-d tc as the Cop.tJnucuJs 
Learning Yecir. The pr.lru:iples of ten) rotatic.-M aid time equa 1 .i:iat Ion ai>? coni- 
bined to realize desired long range goals and objecuives. However, the full 
value o£ the roschfduled college calendar may noc be reala7:ed v;ithou'c the intro- 
duction of a high degree o£ stcvff flexibility and sooie innovative colle?o 
curriculum changes. This has led sor..e supporters of the Continuous Lo:orning 
Yr*'«f p] to thin!''- nf^ i.;*'"^ r '■. ."^ ■ • ' . i '- ^ t-.-i ■ ^ « r. cci ^" ' ^' r t which loads to 
change and the adoption of innovative practices. 

• 

1 . O b iectives 

Selection of the appropriate Continuous Learning Year Plan should be based 
on the objectives that the college administrators and supportive staff ruenibers 
want to realize. The study shows that these fall into three or more categories 
such as the following: 

a. A college can obtain an . ir.medi ate increase in instructional 

space without having to go through a costly transition period. 

A measure of econoiny can be realized through the restructuring 
of the college calendar. 

c. Highly desired educational goals can be realized if the staff is 

flexible and ready to work within the framework of new instructional 
and learning time lines. 

2 . The Space Objective 

The feasibility study shov;ed that it Is possible to provide any college 
with an increased capacity ranging from 25%j 33?, to A0% from tenn rotation. 
These increases can be raised to higher levels through the application of the 
time equalization principle. The feasibility study for Fashion Institute used 
a minimal temi rotation space increasing factor to obtain a potential composite 
42/3 gain in capacity. Different continuous learning year plans could h.ave set 
the stage for the acquisition of additional student work stations. 

3 . The Term Rotatior> Plates 

Three Continuous Lear'iing Year Plans described in the report can be imple- 
mented by virtually any college. These designs have been designated as the 
Four, Five, aud Seven Strea.'n Continuous Learning Year Cycling Plans, providing 
appropriate space respectively of 33%, 25/3 and 40% from ten^ rotation. The 
Five Stream Continuous Learning Year Plans were reconmended for consideration 
because they seem to have the greatest educational value. However, variations 
of the four and seven stream plans have been creatt^d that will set the stage for 
application of the time equali::at ion principles. 


Tho fo-::;iy':2. 11*v r^tuly M-c-; t:ho cf tiro oc:ualiv:^,::icrj . 

It Cdlls for cdoptic:'! or a nc^v; cLi!.:c;;.-:ionaJ. "tir.^: laTin. Ti.:'.rj »D:.uali;:- 
tition co::-.c-s ir.l.o plnv il* cine? trv:* curriculun is ri'ioc;' "^.^iod such 

e:-:te:iJt>d tlr.';! line v..Lth n r^du-r:;:!^-:: in Gcilly. V':-C:>:ly, or iCornin?, D«f;r- 
5.od cj.as^;, Ci'Oditj cr co:i'.r%c-:; hour r oc;uAr'c:;!c;vc:^ , 3\uconvr^ v-ill obtain 
tha :;cii-i^ ci-;.:?:;nT; cv ,ir::i;yructi o^i-^:!). ti.*^': ovir vh-:; cour^-o or uho nevr e?duc- 
at^cncl tiri'j line thrvz vrould ncr;':^'?! Iv be renulrj-d undc:i- the trc.-I:.t io7-«l 
Cc'lcndcir J hut vre-iikly v;crk load^s Crin be roducod. 

The reduction in woch2.v contact ?•::^^:r:7 Crin ]c..:!^ to trie iuzz'-r^^ir: ?.n Iho 

■ ■■ • • -vv-- :h:vv:- r^v:"-. ■ r^.: v niin^ ettr^ih 

ute^ to tK.*:r? rotrition^ A ^5'^ ir;cro-i>>o in Cv':;ucity fro:: thcj ^tdo:?-::.:::) c5 
a 5 stro-?.;.; ccntiniious 3.ecirnir:,vf yeicr plavi ca:\ ho extended lo a tct-3ntii-:]. 
^2 pe.r con*:, Adoption the 5 cycle four and sevr^n ntrca-n plans, can in 
crease those 7S.ir.s to v/ell over 50 cor cent/ 

IriT:;ler:c-ntation to P.oaline r;d'JCHtion=il Oh-^ectives 


The feasibility study prc%'ides the College adr.vir.ist^^ation v;ith thi^ce op- 
tions; 

a. Rcco-mended Cor.tinuous Learning^ Yenr Plans contain 5 learning 
cycles. Option .vl calls for a requii-i'Vi'-.v/at th:'*t nt:.identr. vcvk 
thrcur;h 5 Icarninn; periods a year or iO learning periods in t;:c 
calender-' years. One of the learnin;^, p=:.rioC5; has br^rtn desip;'.\atcd 
as scttinj^ the stacre for the- developri-:rit ■ of a new and expanded 
Coopera -.ve .Education Fro^^ram, Other options may be ori^-intation 
or Gxnlcratcry learnin.:^: periods; skill develornient prcgra:ns in 

the fine arts as well as the liberal arts , or soecial tra>"Gl 
and work experirinces of an individual nature that are related ro 
the career trainins^ activities provided by the ccllcre. 

b. Option 0-2 sets the stage for a basic reduction in contact hours. 
One contact hour study based on l'^72/1973 career field course 
work load roquirer-^ents shows the r:ro:jnect of an avera;:re weeklv 
contact hout"^ rcouirer.ent of 2^,33 hours, V'ith sir^mle tine ec- 
ualT::ation this can be reduced to an average of 19,i;6 for a po- 
tential 20 per cent reduction in contact hours. 

c. Option r3 s'?.ts the stare for the accel 'fration of student?.. A 
2 year r:rogran can be reduced to enable students to ^^raduate 
in February or ?'arch or Arril of their second college year, 

A three year pronrari can be reduced to 2 and 2/5 new calendar 
yearn. A U year collsrre urorr.^n can ho. completed in aT>rrcx- 
ir;ately 3 nev; calendar years. 

The feasibility study recc-^.r:onds the adcntion of the continuous 
learninf- vc:^;r calendar 5n terrrs of Ortion^ vi and /^2, The n'^t'^n- 
tiai ciucciicn;:;! ;:aln:. ihnt ccn a::cru^ t'r:;.^ tro ir;::lc---nv-iinn ov 
r.vv b^- crnr.-ldr.r'^c .?^ rotivatir,:? factor i-r'^dirr-: to the rcscheculin;- 
cf thv: coiie.iio Cc!icnd,':,r. 


Gt Clt: .: c;.-*.-..-. • • i.i -.v c i.v. 

\}L-CT.'::\y: ■ r::.-lly T":;vi:Ar;n: current -ti. rr icul".:.n:5 or ch^rni.^:^' t:=^ch:.v:5 
i:i^cr.rax.: ::• - ::'T;pc.v.^ oi* t-.r'0:at{::jiiM; warriors can bo removed or oli^nin- 

Cr: J i*f.. r' .i-v:.-"-:: 5^0:^ £;\r:ip.U: c.urricului:! scrMontaxion so the 

i.ri-:Ii';: covrric can ho t:;-ur.)iL in tv:o 8 to 9 wee/: Icat^n- 
iiT p*:ir.:; ' !*o r.ia 'l o;:- c:iir.vicu].UT?, chfanr.a is ro:o;jirod if the r.tudents 
aro re::.:.*;- - " ■:o 1.hi::< in tc:':::v; oi: se:::c::t'er r'GQuirc2r;:entG. Chan;^e be- 
vhi3::. c<xr^i.::.'^2^:.:^ i3 built czroun^i making the S week ].earnins; 
pericc;v c 0. L'c t >;i'':-;:,^.h t>;C use of iiiini-'ZOWC'^cs ^ cor!^pacted courses, 
Cu' ir:c:iv.v: .nl. tu^OQ^'-''-'^'^ courses. 

}:ov; ti; r-:..'ul^; a-^^^; r-ccc*-\ne:nde-:!;' 3::>s'^ible buildir:r; blocks. The 16 
w^o^: Sr-;'.r.,..: c ?.n b,a ro'3trv.c:t^.'.rGd In t^r.rms of 8 v;eek learninsf ti-n^^ blocks 
or P'^ltrr I-::; of the 2 . iivid 4 v.^ek "cirie r.odules* This can hc-.vo v.n inpact 
on th-: hol.j'I^;; •..ovrer of xho. ccAlf^f/d as veil as the prosnect of trans- 
ferrin;: fro:^; v'-.nc: projr.?.ra to another or* from one college to another-. 

7. Multivl^roll^;£_Entry_ 

V;ith a fi.?v::lb].e curriculum it should be possible to accept students 
fron o"ch-jr college or frcn: high schools at any tirnc during the yeaz^ 
cr in of a s~vici'-: of nev/ entry dates. These can be designit^d 

as nonthly ;.r 8 voek entry ^oint^? to iu:yj'\'ri thvit r::nn\t^h ^:;tudo:\tP ar-e 
crjtorin:: to -.•-i.rrent farin^ticn of ncv." courcros, ■ On*?, .of the barriers v.'il.l 
be Lh-3 curi*'C:.t emphasis thar is rlarod on sequence. If thci i;ew' mini- 
courii^::S j^Unr v:or*k uni'cs can be structured to stand alone, students 

fron cT;;..vr r.ol.^eges can enter at any tiiT:c while students v:ithin pre- 
cribed rr::i:^i:ir:: pro^r.ra'^i.s can chan,c,e to other career training fields, 
rarie up co'.rsor. v;hen they are in trouble, or take courses v/hich r.ay 
enrich or c:r:cn:' the studentr, total exricriences » 

A nodificd ::.ulciple entry pro,q;ram can be built into the pro2:raTi throUr;.h 
the use of .^^ i^laKr-ered entry in July, Serterr.ber, or August, This can 
btt r:.odif:-:U: for- the students vrho vill be available for entry at r;id- 
year. Th!:-ij tv;o str-:r,rerod entries cr,n become the forerunner of a flex- 
ible ccntinur.U'j learnin^T year which allov;s students to enter pro^;ra^s 
of i-.tudy as, full ti-;..:: or part tirr.e students vircuelly £iny tirrte. 

8, ^taffin- 

A fiexihl? .-rnlo'rnent Dolicy should be adopted if the continuous learninr- 
v-iiar plr=.n ir: to be l:".';'5le\'!ontcd, I-^rof c^sional staff v/ill he given the 
oprion of cor. trciCto nrcvidin.^ for the: sa.i^e ycarlv work loads thay have 
hr:A in t*^:'^ mot or th-j;: ray be r.ivcn the onticn increasing thr^ir ;;earl*.- 
r-r vre.ekly vork load?? with aoprorriate cornrensatlon for the incrcaset-, 
Scjr.z econ:v:*»ie!; cen be ?'r^ali^ed if a lar;;c se^.-ent of the professional 
r:.trff c 2 v. to increase fh^^ir annual take hor?e pay. 

{.C'iir: coj "*•:;• r-: antici'-M-:! ^cr tho n?n-:.r*o"^'c:-n 'r.n%l ?tr»~f du-^. 
to vacT^tion cover:?--:?-: rroblcnr?. A I'ciiuction in :eta:f r^^-ruiror.^cnts c=in 

r 


3 


}.r r-rcC'.^'M-: r;'t. u ^^is^c ! i «.:••» lc::i::: l;) Cw:.. r .:^r a :;K»;:n:'. cf vp';.'rr Ini. 

lIi'" {'ciV l...y d-y r pcrrp L i.c I'l^ oC r:**- :.m'U. i ml j will uL'O-. fov t'</^'i.:4 r ci. «u:d 

the co:w"'U^':?r >•;>.!] sc/i'v-.' :.-:<oi {u-lpful \ cc-. to s ci^.. ] i ng \:he: 

r-;r»*t:.it, i nc o r- : r ^ r:":: c:!u.jvi;:r;On: ; cr- ri'crks ciu\ 1:./ f : : -ir.rui I: ro ?:r'j 

w^xj.o'O:': ftv;>.?n;r^ nts s:.:;!;':* r;;**- h- :: i.f Citi-' ci^^lr.'vl wit.r. u r».uivc:loa i.n 

t:ho t\i::iA;ot' vf oupoovtLvc ^;:nff M';:..hi.r^ if vei;c/vo :vy:: t,.c;:;^ ^vci ij*:>J ji u^-^i'' one Coo 

For V ]oi\'.i rx-.v,i:^(: p r i'he f <\u^- i hi. I.i I >' iHtMoy rc c.iw.rajn i i-d i r.'-.ocj j o 

tie in vilW the Su'^re UJUvcrcity C^:^;^:.i^tu' sys;Lr:u. Tt the- st:ij;;e for 

ions proco.v.* ;-c . The fcos ibi 1 i cy eiLudy pointerd up the f-ct: that v-\:l?.Ld^ i>er- 
vice cj^;-::TU. i c 3 can l>e ccnCKcted to ciscisi: with the inploruT.t^r i.o'i proces ^ D-jl: 
V i. t h t n c £• I ' o i I \ g n e .c cl f o c c. c o 1: ; p 1 v C 0 0 n d . n?. o d i: r n d I; c? p r o ;l: i. f ' .1 r. g s y s t c -n'. , t a cv i j 1 - 
t-jrim conr.racclng systc-^n or Che rc-]ir?iice upoa £^ local coll-j/^^o cocputcr ^ti\xf. crin 
bo cor^tly in Ciiti lonv:, rin:. This 5-hould be rccognined r<:';;i;<irrl : -r'S^j oE v;hoLher th.c 
ccJ.loge crJo^^ts 0 cont:iuous learning year progriin or rcn:;in? vitii the regvil&r 
college Cc*lc:ii;jar . 

The f cn.slbi li Cy sfuJy rcco.::r.cr\doci chat; iJCcpr be tak->a to chnri^'.o iht? re- 
gis t r^tL i en uM'i ndxiGsicny procec'jrcf?; . lncrej':;ed une of the coa'putt-^c was s^nong 
l}\o recoiiiin'rndations , Ahother roro'i-n^nd^iti o;i c.^Med for tUe L'tr.ployp^.nl of a 
prof o^.*'ionr^ J fc-icuicy ru-"*.b?r v;ho hr.o. cho ociv.cnti or.o! hs.i'i:;-.";'!:^^: ;jnd ry.'^f'^z' i wcc 

:v..ilu*'\:v Ct:*- -pccin!. qM.'; 1 ) i i.oa : i wrw of ;^-;»iiCtT:s ih-. y r;i;^t.o- ir-v r-^- 
quiroe.cnLS o£ the veri.0Li7 coile\^e copcirL.T.-rmtf oi* fic:ld£ of study. In rr.rliioa 
Ir.rtituCc, this st:a£c i'K:r.ber vculd h2ve bec-r. art spc-cl.nl j v:ho would relievo 
th-r ro^uK-^r coilo^;e .sCiiff r.-TT.bors; of Che rospini^ ibi ].i cy for cho evrtl;iocion of 

[»orr fol i.-.r . The- chji\ccivo vool^^ b-ri to r<.-v:j:cc rhc- tir^w 1..*::^^ bctwon Cho 
r.'C.-ipt of Gttjdcnu appl i.-.il ions cad thtiir carol lncn:.s as pri^i-pccfivc 5.CudcnCc:. 

Ncv; rr^- ) LlraLiou ond ad-.'.ii i.ori^ procedure/: would be ^o'-ircd to fr^;:! li. t-nce 
t c e r: t r y of . v i'. L u d 0 c s u :i < 'J j. r C <-i j c ou r. v nu -j b -j i s f u j 1 c i tro , p c. r I C i ^v-:- , 
or te^rpcrriry rttidsnty. Here, a<vain> the computer vould bc^ a. c^o'^c helpful tool. 

The stt-dy showed tiMt it is. po*:.'9ible to i:.-.p Ionian c a ccnti. m/ous Iriuninr^ 
yv^>r pro^^:":-i rt, vi^*tu:;lly nr* cc:7C. Thr* bi;^ r;r;y be Ci'j^:- :r::;-.l-.. ,.:-:..Unu 

Cu r ;• i c i; 1 u i n r e c on .'^ t r < i c t i r n c o c s n: a y b o p a r t i ]. 1 y , ore c v: p I .;• t. u 1 y off j; c b y t hi e 
r^-ri«u:r:rd nco-u for n^-w hiilldirip, cor.o t rue r i on , nev.' ertii p.-int , t^nd s:jpp;:wL i v-: str.ff. 

!• ; : * : v< • • ' • - : ^ — ^ • •• • . 
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ELEMENTARY BASAL READERS AND 
WORK MODE BIAS 


A plethora of studies has been conducted concerning textbook con- 
tent and bias.' But one aspect of textbook analysis which has received no 
consideration concerns the possible differential treatment of work modes. 
While it is true that many factors influence occupational choice, if text- 
books exert any significant infiuence on the vocational choice of children, 
Jhere exists a need for a detailed analysis of possible textbook bias toward 
various work modes. 

According to Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., United Stales Commis- 
sioner of Education, the majority of students in public schools are en- 
rolled in college preparatory programs. Ou; of this group, however, only 
20 per cent will actually complete a four-year college or university pro- 
gram. In a speech J^efore the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Dr. Marland expressed his concern when he asked. 

Shall we persevere in the traditional practices that are obviously 
not properly equipping fully half or more of our young peonltv, 
or will we immediately undertake the reformation of our entire 
secondary education in order to position it properly for maximum 
contribution to individual and national life?' 

in a recent interview. Dr. Marland reiterated this concern by indi- 
cating that 

Based upon Bureau of Labor statistics, eighty per cent of the 
jobs in this country can be performed by people with a high 
school diploma.^ 

Larry J. Bailey further reinforced Dr. Marland's position when he noted 



Growing unemployment anion^ better educated segments uf 
Ameriean society and the ery of many young people for educa- 
tion that has personal relevance are causing many people to re- 
examine the role of education and the universal worth of a col- 
lege degree. Youth, now, more than ever arc asking themselves, 
"What shall I do with myself?"' 

Indication of the depth of the problem is the fact that Herbert S. 
Parnes collected data showing that public school teachers and their pupils 
have inaccurate perceptions of income determinants and of present and 
future job markets; tliey also have negative attitudes toward vocational- 
technical job activities. These inaccurate perceptions contrast with the 
following existing facts: (I) In a market system, income and producti- 
vity are inextricably related; (2) changes in the job market **mix" are 
accelerating at geometric rates; (3) unskilled jobs are disappearing at ex- 
ponential rates; (4) the majority of students currently enrolled in public 
schools ultimately will fmd jobs which are classified as technical- voca- 
tional/ It is obvious that public school teachers and, in turn, their pupils 
are not fully cognizant of the labor situation. Textbook authors must 
assume at least partial responsibility for this lack of awareness. 

The Wall Street Journal recently .surveyed the problem of the unusu- 
ally high unemployment level among college-trained people* The Journal 
reported that the 705,000 college graduates who entered the labor forces 
in the summer of 1971 represented a 12.8 per cent rise from the summer 
of 1970. At the same time, hiring by employers fell more than 25 per cent, 
Margaret S. Gordon, economist and Associate Director of the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, predicted that 

In general, college graduates are going to have to settle for jobs 
that are less desirable and farther down the occupational ladder 
than the ones they took in the 1960\s. John D, Singleton, direc- 
tor of placement at Michigan State University, states that, "We 
simply have an overabundance of college graduates in relation 
to .society's needs.* 

The oversupply of professional personnel also extends to teaching* 
The Wall Street Journal estimated that 37 per cent of all college gradu- 
ates last year were certified to teach. According to the article, the Nation- 
al Education Association estimates that 234,000 new graduates this year 
will compete for only 1 1 5,900 jobs in the nation's public schools.^ 

Richard B. Freeman, in a summary of changes in the school-age 
population from 1950 to 1956, reported (1) that 55 per cent of the age 
group 18-21 years old is now enrolled in degree programs as compared to 
34 per cent in 1950, (2) that there has been a general shift from profes- 
sional to academic fields, and (3) that there has been a general expansion 



of graduate education. Freeman also indicates that these trends have con- 
tinued through the period 1965 to 1970/ 

From the data cited above, it would so'<;m that current society cannot 
provide the professional and paraprofessional levels of employment equal 
to the supply which is being created, it is in this context, then, that this 
study finds its significance, if textbooks exert significant, consistent, and 
pervasive influence on youth, then the comprehensive evaluation of pos- 
sible bias in favor of professional work modes should provide help in pro- 
viding an educational process which is consistent with authentic work 
opportunities. 

While the literature on textbook bias has not treated the problem of 
work mode bias, it clearly documents pervasive racial, ethnic, and social 
class bias which buttresses an a priori assumption of bias in favor of 
professional-paraprofessMonal work modes. 

For example, in 1967, the Conference Resolutions Committee of the 
Fourth National NEA Commission of Professional Rights and Respon- 
sibilities urged all educators to concern themselves and their schools with 
their responsibility in promoting better human relations, understanding, 
and trust among all segments of society. The committee expressed parti- 
cular concern over present textbooks and resolved that school administra- 
tors and boards of education everywhere should take positive steps to find 
and use instructional materials which treat all social groups fairly and 
adequately.' 

Lee J. Cronbach's study. Text Materials in Modern Education, con- 
cluded that there is a dearth of empirical evidence accurately describing 
what is wrong with present-day textbooks. He urged that further research 
and evaluation be conducted on instructional materials.'" 

in 1930, Bessie Louise Pierce provided one of the most comprehen- 
sive textbook studies prior to World War II. In her analysis of 400 gen- 
eral textbooks, she concluded that these texts usually were negatively 
biased in their treatment of Negroes, the **new immigrant," American 
Indians, and Spaniards, while settlers of Anglo-Saxon ancestry generally 
were treated favorably. Americans were depicted as being superior to 
other peoples and the United States as being infallible and benevolent to 
other countries." 

The Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials in Inter-group 
Relations for the American Council on Education reported in 1949 the 
results of its analysis of 266 general textbooks used in elementary and 
secondary schools. The Council's summary indicated that, although the 
texts were free from intentional bias toward a particular group, there 
were frequent value judgments and generalizations which appeared to 
perpetuate antagonisms toward various ethnic and minority groups. The 
Committee's findings substantiated earlier research in concluding that 
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the textbooks analyzed (1) generally treated the **new immigrant'' in a 
negative manner, (2) implied a proeess oT ^^Americanization'' in which all 
immigrants were transformed into exact duplicates ol' already established 
Americans leaving all cultural beliers behind, and (3) perpetuated the 
stereo-typed image of the Negro, Jew, Indian, and Mexican American.'' 

Morion J. Sobel's study, based on an analysis of fifteen social studies 
texts used by seventh graders, concluded that racial groups received the 
same amount of favorable and unfavorable space. The' lower class re- 
ceived more attention, but this was usually less favorable than that re- 
ceived by the middle or upper class. He reported that, although author 
bias was evident in many instances, the texts were much improved in their 
treatment of human relations." 

In the past two decades, the question of textbook bias has been di- 
rected largely toward the treatment of ethnic and minority groups. In 
1954» Marilyn Collier, in a content analysis of twenty-five readers used 
lor primary grades, found that only one socio-economic class was repre- 
sented and that only lew stories contained Negro characters. '"^ John P. 
Shepard* in 1962, stated that heroes in popular children's fiction tended to 
be white, FVotestant, middle-class people, while villains were non-white 
and most often of the very poor or of the extremely wealthy class. And 
in 1970, Ken Durham analyzed the content of forty-two history textbooks 
used over a period from 19 19 to 1970. He concluded that the Negro since 
18()5 has been virtually ignored in history texts until the last three or four 
years." 

Research conducted by Gaston E. Blom, et. al., was based upon the 
raiionale that the kinds of materials used in introducing children to read- 
ing infiuences their interest in reading and that cultural attitudes are con- 
veyed through the content of stories. In their conclusions, activities de- 
picted in the readers analyzed were described as neutral and redundant. 
Families were always happy and ambiguous as to sex roles, and settings 
were invariably depicted in the suburbs, usually in oV around the home,'^ 

The possible damaging effects of such unrealistic portrayals of fami- 
ly living in elementary textbooks were discussed by Bruno Bettelheim in 
1962, He notes that parents always play a vital role in children's litera- 
ture and that they are never depicted as having the slightest disagreement 
or difference. He believes that either children mistrust the .stories or feel 
that something is wrong with their family because their parents argue 
occasionally. The texts always depict the mother as non-working, never 
preoccupied with hou.se work, and never too busy to cater to the child's 
demands. The father is never angry or tired and has time to play with the 
children or take them wherever they wish to go. The elementary student's 
conclusion, Bettelheim feels, is that his own parents are not good ones be- 
cause they do not behave as the ones in the stories do. In this psycho- 


analytically oriented discussion, he points out thai, by trying to make 
learning easy, pleasant, and amusing, often unrealistic images of life and 
people are created and presented to children who are loo young to dis- 
tinguish the difference."* 

Otto Klineburg, in 1965, supported the argument thai elementary 
textbooks contain unrealistic portrayals of American familiet?. lie con- 
cluded that characters in children's textbooks are generally upper-middle 
class people who have a comfortable life. These characters also are usual- 
ly white, and the lower classes rarely are presented.'*' 

In 1944, The Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials on 
Inter-American Subjects for the American Council on Education studied 
a wide range of instructional materials including 800 general textbooks, 
motion pictures, and library materials. The Committee reported that 
there was ( 1 ) no conscious antagonism to Latin America in the materials, 
(2) quantitatively, adequate mention of Latin America, (3) perpetuation 
of the idea in discussing the colonial period of the Americas that the 
Spanish are always cruel and greedy, (4) condescending attitude on the 
part of North Americans toward South Americans, and (5) failure on the 
part of the teaching materials to bring out the fact that both Americas 
are an integral part of the Atlantic World with similar European roots. It 
was stated, however, that these short-comings should not be overempha- 
sized since the materials studied in 1944 seemed vastly superior to those 
used a quarter of a century before in their treatment of Latin America.'" 

Donald R. Taft has expressed *i opinion that 

Textbook writers will write the book that publishers will accept; 
publishers will accept the books that school boards will adopt: 
school boards will adopt the books that organized public opinion 
will demand. But, public opinion itself is determined in part by 
the content of the texts used in the public schools.-' 

As a part.of the procedure for determining whether there was quan- 
titative bias, the following hypotheses were formulated: 

1. Certain elementary text materials are quantitatively bia.sed 
against technical-vocational work modes. 

2. The bias stated in I above extends through grade levels and to 
publishers. 

To test for qualitative bias, the following hypotheses were formu- 
lated: 

3. Certain elementary text materials are generally treated less 
favorably than professional and paraprofessional work modes. 

4. Certain elementary text materials generally treat technical-voca- 
tional, unskilled work modes more unrealistically than professional and 

O raprofessional work modes. 
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5. Certain elementary text materials generally feature as the pri- 
mary story element technical-vocational, unskilled work modes less 
frequently than paraprofessional and professional work modes. 

6. These negative, unrealistic, and tertiary roles assigned to techni- 
cal-vocational work modes extend to publishers and grade levels. 

Because the criteria for making judgments relating to qualitative 
bias— quality, realism, narrative emphasis — were highly subjective, it was 
necessary to develop a technique for validating the evaluative criteria. 

First, all evaluations and classifications were completed by the 
authors according to the criteria described above. Second, a random sam- 
ple of 100 references was drawn and submitted for independent evaluation 
by two graduate students in manpower economics at North Texas State 
University. These two judges were selected on the basis of interest in the 
subject as well as academic credentials relating to the social sciences. 
Both independently evaluated and classified each reference according to 
the stated criteria. Third, a chi-square analysis was employed to test for 
significant differences between the graduate students' evaluations and the 
principal researcher's original evaluation. No significant difference was 
found between the two. Finally, a random sample of fifty references was 
submitted independently to two professionals in the field of manpower 
economics and career education.* The.se two individuals made indepen- 
dent classifications of the work modes submitted, again in terms of the 
stated criteria. No significant difference was found between their evalua- 
tions and the original evaluation produced by the principal researchers. 

In summary, this study indicated that quantitative and qualitative 
bias in favor of professional work modes does exist in elementary read- 
ing textbooks. Jobs occupying positions of less status, i.e., technical-voca- 
tional and unskilled are mentioned (1) less frequently, (2) less realistical- 
ly, (3) less positively, (4) and less emphatically than professional, para- 
professional work modes. When the comparisons were made by publisher 
and grade level, it was discovered that the same kind of bias existed in 
some grade levels and with some publishers. Consequently, all hypotheses 
were accepted. 

These findings have far-reaching implications. Students are in con- 
stant contact with textbooks and, through these materiaKs, are being 
subtly and insidiously bombarded by implicit values that eulogize pro- 
fessional and paraprofessional work activities and derogate technical- 
vocational work activities. The existence of this bias is sufficient justifica- 


*Thcsc Iv^o independent professionals were Lewis Abernathy. Proressor of Economics 
nnd Dircetor of the Manpower and Industrial Relations Institute at North Texas State 
University and Alton D. lee, Hxceutive Direetor of the Advisory Couneil for Technical- Vo- 
,-caiional Education in Texas. 



lion for further research and evaluation. It i.s pcssible, though not a valid 
inference from this study, that a more unbiased presentation of work 
modes and school textbooks could result in more positive attitudes and 
accurate perceptions of work modes on the part of students. In a society 
facing an increasing need for technical-vocational workers, this line of 
research takes on real significance. 

These findings further imply that textbook publishers must pay more 
careful attention to the impact of their texts on the problem of career 
education. It is important that they realize what subtle influences they 
might be having on pupils and what the long-run result might be. 

The study has a major, obvious limitation. Because it has been de- 
monstrated that bias exists in texts, it cannot be directly concluded that 
this bias results in corresponding attitudinal differences in students. This 
arena obviously is a topic for a badly needed follow-up study. 

Perhaps one last critical speculative implication is appropriate. 
From the data, it is possible to infer that work mode bias in textbooks 
reflects a deep and pervasive general cultural bias against technical-voca- 
tional-unskilled work modes, and this general bias strongly inhibits ra- 
tional reconstruction of curricular patterns. 
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APPENDIX I 


METHODOLOGY Procedure for C ollecting Data 

The population frame for this study was Texas Education Agency 
Bulletin No. 699 which listed the state elementary reading textbooks 
adopted for 1970-71. All 105 readers on the list (K-6), basal and supple- 
mentary» were included in the analysis. 

Each textbook was analyzed in terms of (1) quantitative bias— fre- 
quency of reference made to each work mode — and (2) qualitative bias— 
a contextual evaluation of each reference to a work mode in terms of posi- 
tive, negative, or neutral treatment of primary, secondary, or tertiary 
narrative roles and realistic-unrealistic portrayal in the narrative. These 
analytical elements were defined by the following criteria: 

I. Job Classification: To classify a job as professional, technical- 
vocational, or semi-skilled, the Hollingshead 'Two Factor Index 
of Social Position** was employed.* 
II. Positive-negative reference: The classification of a reference as 
positive-negative was based on the following criteria: 

A. Apparent Standard of Living 

1. Working environment (clean, neat, orderly, chaotic, etc) 

2. Level of education 

3. Condition of home 

4. Living conditions in home 

5. Automobile . 

6. Neighborhood 

7. Opportunity for leisure time or recreation 

B. Personal Demeanor 

1. Mode of dress 

2. Speech pattern 

3. Grooming 

4. General temperament or apparent attitudes 

C. Overt Comments 

1. Any remark in the narrative that refers to an occupation as 
being a '*good job** or implies a favorable comment toward 
a specific work mode or person depicted in that occupation 


*Cfasses K2, and 3 of the Hollingshead index were combined to form occupational 
category I, professional. Classes 4 and 5 of the index were combined to form category 2, 
technical-vocational. Classes 6 and 7 were combined to form category 3, semi-skilled and 
unskilled. A high degree of objectivity was possible given the long list of operationally viable 
work modes used in the Hollingshead index. From this list, each reference to the work mode 
in a text was located on the Hollingshead scale and recorded according to the corresponding 
Q upalional category. 
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1, The degree to which the subject in the reference is addressed 
favorably- -for example, as sir, Mr., Dr., or any other title 
which indicates favorable treatment 
By utilizing these criteria, each reference in the 105 text materials was 
classified as laudatory (positive) or non-laudatory (negative) with non- 
laudatory as negative or neutral. 

III. Realism: Each work mode was judged to be treated in either a 
realistic or unrealistic manner, A referen'x* was judged to be **rear' 
if it depicted the occupation in terms of the tasks that are actually 
involved in carrying out the duties of the Job, If the job reference 
were portrayed in terms of tasks that were essentially unrelated to 
the activity, il was judged lo be **unrealistic." 

IV. Emphasis: Each job reference was judged in terms of its narrative 
importance. The narrative's importance was ranked as primary, 
secondary, or tertiary using the following criteria: 

A. Primary: To be ranked in this classification, the work mode 
had to occupy the major theme in each story or had to be the 
overt or obvious occupation of the principal character in the 
story. 

B. Secondary: To be placed in this category, the work ••eference 
did not occupy the central theme; yet it received sufficient em- 
phasis to describe that occupation and be discernible as having 
a definite role in the story, 

C. Tertiary: To be placed in this classification, the reference was 
mentioned only in passing and did not have a role in the narra- 
tive sufficient to describe the occupation mentioned. 


APPENDIX II 

INSTRUMENTS AND PROCEDURES FOR ANALYSIS 

The basic instrument employed in the study was the Hollingshead 
**Two Factor Index of Social Position," This instrument employs .seven 
different groupings of occupations in a continuum of low-to-high status. 
These seven categories were combined under three broader headings in 
order to fulfill the needs of the study, Ihis scale employs the same occu- 
pational divisions as tho,se used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It was 
chosen over the BLS material because of its more comprehensive listing 
of variousjob modes. 

The analytical methodologies employed in this study were chi- 
square, goodness of fit, and contingency analyses. 

Model: I f ©// is the probability that an observation belongs to the /th 



run and the jih column of a contingency table, it is assumed that this 
probability remains constant from trial to trial and that the trials are, 
furthermore, independent. Also it was assumed that the statistic, chi- 
square, is distributed approximately chi-square with (a- 1 ) (b- 1 ) degrees of 
freedom. 

Tables 1-19 which follow are goodness-of-fit tests for quantitative 
bias. These analyses were made using all references, references by pub- 
i Usher, and references divided by grade level. The frequency-of-job refer- 
ence found in elementary reading textbooks was compared with Bureau 
of Labor statistics for actual frequency-of-job occurence in the economy. 
Textbook references were compared with Bureau of Labor figure: for the 
present national, future national, present state, and future .state job mar- 
kets. When all references were considered, without using publisher or 
grade level breakdown, it was found that there were more frequent re- 
ferences to professional work modes and less frequent reference to techni- 
cal-vocational, unskilled work modes than would be the case if no bias 
existed. These differences were significant in every case at the .001 level. 
(Sec table 1.) Throughout the total range of current state and national 
labor markets and projected state and national labor markets, there are 
more frequent references (173) to professional work modes than would be 
expected had no bias existed. There were 179 references to technical-voca- 
tional work modes— much fewer than would have been expected had no 
bias existed. 

When considered by publishers, tables 2 through 12 show publishers 
1, 5, 6, 9, 12, and 14 with significan.i bias at the .05 level. Publishers 4, 7, 
8, 13, and 15 do not show quantitative bias at the .05 level for either cur- 
rent or projected labor markets. 

Tables 13-19 break the data down by grade levels. Significant bias 
exists at grade levels 1,3, 4, 5, and 6. Significant quantitative bias did not 
exist at grade levels 0 and 2. 

Tables 20-27 are contingency analyses of the relationship between 
job categories and the evaluative treatment (positive, negative) received 
in the narrative. The tables show these comparisons on he basis of all 
references, references grouped by publisher, and references grouped by 
grade level. Table 20 shows the relationship without reference to pub- 
lisher or grade level and indicates that professional work modes are con- 
sistently portrayed in a more positive manner than technical-vocational 
and unskilled work modes. The relationships were significant at the .001 
level. When the job categories were considered by publishers, publishers 
1, 6, and 14 were found to be significantly biased in favor of professional 
work modes and against technical-vocational, unskilled work modes. (See 
tables 21-29.) The relationships were significant at the .05 level. When the 
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job categories are considered by grade level, significant bias was found at 
grades 0, 2, and 4. (See tables 31-37,) The relationships in these cases 
were significant at the .05 level. 

Tables 38-55 show the relationship between job categories and their 
contextual emphases. These contingency analyses were made for all re- 
Terences, for publishers, and by grade levels. Table 38, a contingency 
analysis of all references without categorization by grade level or pub- 
lisher, indicates that professional work modes received primary emphasis 
twice as often as technical-vocational jobs and three titnes as often as 
.semi-skilled jobs. The.se relationships Were significant at the .01 level. 
When the job categories wer j analyzed by publishers as in tables 39-48, 
publisners 1,6, 13, and 14 were found to be biased in favor of professional 
work modes. These relationships were significant at the .01 level. But 
when the job categories were considered by grade level, no significant bias 
at the .05 level was found. Using a .1 level of significance, some bias in 
favor of professional work modes was found in grades 1 and 2, (See tables 
49-55.) 

Tables 56-74 are contingency analyses of the relationship between 
the three job categories and the realism of narrative and pictorial por- 
trayal of work modes. Table 56, which analyzes the relationship between 
work modes and realism without reference to grade level or publisher, 
indicates that professional work modes are treated much more realisti- 
cally than technical-vocational and unskilled work modes. The contin- 
gency relationship was significant at the .01 levrl. When the work modes 
were analyzed by publisher as in tables 57-67, oi ly two publishers (5 and 
6) were significantly bia.sed in terms of the realism of treatment of pro- 
fessional work modes against technical-vocational work modes. The rela- 
tionship for publishers 5 and 6 was significant at the .01 level. 

Tables 68-74 are analyses of relationships between work modes and 
reali.stic treatment by grade levels. Grades 0, I, and 2 showed significant 
relationships between job category and realism again in favor of profes- 
sional work modes. The relationships were significant at the .05 level. 
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Of efesenti^ 


The role of the office employee today is one of efesential assistance. 
She no^longer -serves only as a scribe and a typist. The role is 
expanding into new dimension*, of responsibility. The Office Employees ' 
Practicum is designed to aid tf^e office worker as she strives to master 
these new dimensions. 


The purpose of this three-day workshop J s to analyze the duties, responsi 
bilities, and dimensions of today's office worker; exchange and present 
valuable office information; refresh and reinforce the essential office 
concepts; and stimulate an interest in striving toward increased 
efficiency, job satisfaction, /and applied secretarial dimensions. ^ 
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AGENDA 


Session #r 

THE DIMENSION OF PERFORMANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 


OF ^ 


0 Looking at Today's and Tomorrow's Office Employee Role 

0 Previewing What Lies Ahead 

0 Org^^nizing for Better Performance 

0 Receiving Visitors With Diplomacy • • 

0 Improving Your Telephone Image \ 

0^ Setting New Goals for Ourselves 


THE DIMENSION OF COMMUNICATIONS 


0 Listening to Hear and jlnderstand 

0 Speaking to Communicate 

. 0 Communicating Through Appearance 

V/ 0 Reviewing Your Granmar and Punctuation 


Session #2 
^ THE DIMENSION OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


0' Putting the "U" In Human Relations 

0 Cooperating With Others 

0 Understanding Yourself and Others 


THE DIMENSION OF APPLIED COMMUNICATIONS 


ERIC 


0 Presenting Myself Through Speech 
0 Writing for Your Boss , 

0 Developing Your Information Sources (Resources) 


Session #3 ^ . 

THE DIMENSION OF S^UCCESS 

0 Evaluating Your Performance 

0 Using Your Knowledge » Talents, Skills, and Resources 

0* Responding With Professional Proficiency 

0 Adapting to the,6oss, the Office, and to Progress " • 

0 Excelling With Excellence 

0 Striving to Improve 
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NO LEARNING LOST 


**That time Is never wasted In scholastic attnosph^re 
Which is Intended to prepare for some worthwlle career ; ' 
For even if we lack the means of opportunity^ 
To carry out the aim of what we hopfe to dc^or'^be, 
The knowledge that we gather will be^ helpful in: some way 
However indirectly to our progress of tlie day, 
For nothing that we learn is lost to be of no avail 
If we keep trying"^ faithfully determined not to fail; 
,And always it is possible our tide of life will turn 
And perseverance, wilf attain the goal for which we yearn 

- --James J. Metcalfe 
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FORWARD 


This publication was prepared for the National RCU Personnel 
Conference entitled "The Score After Nine - 1965-1974" held 
at the Doubletree Inn, Scottsdale, Arizona March 18-21, 1974. 
The theme of the conference centered around outstanding research 
and curriculum activities that had been or were being conducted 
by the state Research Coordinating Units. Each state was asked 
to prepare three project resumes which were submitted to the 
Regional Planning Representatives for possible inclusion as 
formal presentations at the conference. All resumes submitted 
have been edited and put together in this document for your use. 
No attempt has been made to group them in any way except that 
they are organized alphabetically by state. 

The publication was prepared through the courtesy of the Illinois 
Research and Development Unit and the Illinois Curriculum Manage- 
ment Center which are a part of the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Board of Vocational Education and Rehabili- 
tation, State of Illinois. The conference program includes a 
presentation by the National Curriculum Management Center Network 
and this publication is exemplary of how the National RCU Network 
and the National Network for Curriculum Coordination can work 
together tc improve vocational and technical education. 


Dr. Charles H. Rogers, President 
National RCU Personnel Conference 
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PROJECT RESUME 


PROJEXJT TITLE: Determination Of The Most Effective Procedures For Implementation Of 
School-Wide Junior High Career Exploratory Experiences And For The Placement And 
Follow-Up Of All Exiting Students K-14 


AGENCY: Research and Evaluation Unit, Division of Vocational Education and 
Community Colleges, State Department of Education, State Office Building, 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 


PROJKT DIRECTOR OR corrcRACT PERSON (name, ADDRESS, PHONE): Dr. James R. Bishop, Branch 
Director, Support Data Branch, Division of Vocational Education and Communi;:y 
Colleges, State Department of Education, State Office Building, Montgomery, 
^Alabama 36104 Phone; (205)269-7259 


J 


r 


DURATION: FROM June 1. 1973 TO No vember 31, 1974 

FUNDING: FEDERAL $ 175,643 STATE % 63,220 OTJIER % 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: (l)locate all available local, regional & State career explora- 
tory & placement resources tor students ; (2) determine alternate methods of utili- 
zing resources; (3) implement & evaluate exploration/or placement methods under con- 
. trolled conditions; (4) dfisign placement & follow-up systems for all exiting studts,^ 


DESCRimoN OF PROJECT: A state-wide research effort combining resources of 10 school 
systems, including 40 teachers, 10 guidance counselors, 5 full-time placement 
coordinators & 10 administrators, will be coordinated with local, regional & state 
occupational & educational resources. An experimpntal research design employing a 
20% random sample of approximately 22,500 junior & senior high students divided 
into experimental & control groups using the Crites Career Maturity Inventory in 
addition to multiple process evaluations will be used on pre-post-test schedule to 
determine & evaluate methods of career exploration & student placement. 

Five carefir exploration methods (on-the-job experience; work setting observation; 
resource person visiting in school ; films , slides & media presentations; & library 
individual study) representing "concrete to abstract" levels of experience will be 
evaluated across different time spans. Each method will be tested across five 
different time spans in five separate sites under controlled conditions. A cost 
efficiency analysis of each method will be determined in terms of cognitive pay 
off for students vs. cost in time & money to the school system. 

Placement & follow-up systems for exiting students will be tested to determine 
the feasibility of localizing placement officers in schools, versus establishing 
a central system placement office serving numerous schools. One criterion to be 
studied would be the system's resourcefulness in serving drop-outs as well as 
terminal non-college bound students. 
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tmrscT TTTw:: Developing a Curriculum Guide For Use by Vocational Orientation ""i 
Teachers "Investigating Career Opportunities" j 


ACMrrcY: Little Rock Public Schools of Pulaski County 
West Markham and Izard Streets 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

y 

Mr. Ernest L. Rush and Mr. Noel McGuire, Little Rock Public Schools, West Markharr 
and Izard Streets, Little Rock, Ark 72201 Phone: (501)376-3851 


TTjiwvrioN: FP.cM June 7 , 1972 -xX) Ju ne 2, 19' 2 

nnn)i:iG: i'edsral 18,907 sTAin $ or::^^ $ 14,263 (local ) 


j r'x-.rcs^ F^'jjix'T: To develop an occupational orientation curriculum based on 
; behavorial objectives that will involve the student in real and live experiences 
i for the purpose of guidance, directed toward decision making in his/her selec- 
t-inn nf an p^pprnpri afp riirririiliim for frirthpr <;t.(iHy. . 

The intent of this project is to focus on a meaningful junior high school 
occupational orientation curriculum. 

It was proposed that career clusters be divided into three established instruc- 
tion areas: Industrial Education, Home Economics, and Business Education. A 
curriculum entitled, "Investigating Career Opportunities was developed and field 
tested at Pulaski Heights Junior High School in Little Rock, Arkansas. Each 
instructional area was assigned the clusters most related to that field. Two 
teachers from each of these instructional areas and one guidance counselor were 
selected to develop the curriculum guide based on behavioral objectives that 
were measurable. 

Three classes received instruction in the newly developed curriculum, with 
students rotating each 12 weeks to another teacher. At the end of the school 
year, students in all three classes had been oriented to career opportunities 
through some 40 career units. Considerable revision was necessary after field 
testing the materials for one year. The Little Rock School System has now 
adopted this rotating system of teacher career opportunities as a requirement 
of all junior high students. 


BEST COPY AVAIUIBLE 
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Tomorrow's OFFice 

The office of the future will riflect en ever, 
more complex and fast moving world. At « 
we move closer to the next century^speedy ''^ 
communication^ will be even more essential, and 
the flow of information will surpass in speed, 
quantity, and complexity anything known today. 
The office of the future wilt utilize computers, 
computeY interrogation methods^ahd data trans* 
misslori devices of undreamed of sbphisticetion. 


KIchard Kornblum, edUor of BUSINESS AUTOMATION, 
pri^cti that tomor(x>w> secretary will be 
hendling typewriters ijooked up to paper \ 
tape readersoroptlcal scanning devices. 
From such units she will read in "constant" data ^ 
white hartyp9writer willeilow her to add ^ 
changing, "variable, 'V information to the form or 
letter being typed«.Tbmorrow*s secrMary 
will communicate With large comi^uters t 
holding vital company data on sales, production^ ^ 



much^usiness enroute asjt their destinations. 
/ . Whole staffs may De permenently based In the 

REPRINTED FROM FEB. airboma executlve sultes whlch wltl 


nuexei _ 

s'ecVItarv ' c^aS^Mi op*'*** •ny bnnch office but will have a 
1966. MCGRAW-HILL. lNc^ largely tleison function,drewing the parts 
"EV^"R'K^yr"RK Of greatcorporataenterprisfa more Closely 
10036. ' together. With office apace becoming 

more expensive and parking Space more 
scarce, eorporattona end small businesses will 
Q - ' ^ Utilize offices on wheels, predicts Jay ' ' 

ERIC * ^ 


Doblln, director of the Institute of Design In 
Illinois. Advanced model "driva officea" will 
have vertical take-off ertd lending eblllty 
for abort air hope. Ait these and more 
are erour»d the comer In the office of 
tomorrrow. And tomorrow'ji secretary? She'll be 
even more knowledgeeble, nrwre highly trained than 
today'a.'Shewili haveherfingereon 
the, corporete pula«, partlclfMting In buslnesa 
•ctrvlty more fully then ever Jbefor«« 
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vnojTx:? The development of Sequential, Self-Paced Vocational Activities 

Units Utilizing Multi-Media for Use in Vocational Aptitude Evaluation Carrels. 


J 


AG£.-:rcY: Little Rock Public Schools 

West Markham and Izard Street:^ 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 


raojscT DUiscTOR OR cciiTRACT PERSON (iiAM3, ADDPi:ss, PHOfis): Mrs. Ipiogene Land i 

Vocational Curriculum Specialist j 

7701 Scott Hamilton Drive j 
-Little Rock. Arkansas 72209 J 


vA\PATiou: FTiCM AuQUSt 1 . 1973 TO June 30, 1974 _ 

.-u^TnrG: FtcsiuL $ 18,356 state $ or^n $ 3>07Q ( local,) 


P7j>-js:: 07 r^.(x-:xr: The purpose of the project is to plan and develop clusters of 
|mul ti-media, self-paced vocational activity units for evaluating the vocational 
japtitudes, job attitudes, and work habits as reflected by the students' performance 
^ia- Pr^rh pvr^l lif^^if^" rarrpl y 


D2s.jaxpn:o:( OF r^oTECT: is proposed that evaluation carrels will be established for 
some sixteen occupational areas. It is expected that a minimum of one and a maximum 
of ten activity units will be developed for each carrel. Each unit will consist of 
clearly stated, measurable objectives, student work activities, written and recorded 
activity instructions, visuals synchronized with the recorded instructions, and 
(evaluation check sheets for assessing students' abilities in the performance of the 
jvocational activities. The units will be developed as self-paced, individualized 
packets and will therefore, enable the instructor and evaluator to move through the 
laboratory from one carrel to another, observing and assisting students on an 
individual basis. These carrels will contain all the necessary equipment, tools, 
and supplies for performing the activities referred to in the audio-visual instruc- 
tions. Student summary sheets will be developed and used in counseling sessions 
with the students to help them identify the vocational fields best suited to their 
capabiliUes and interests. These self-paced instructional materials will be pilot 
tested and revised continuously during the developmental phase to determine effect- ] 
iveness of units with the client. It is anticipated that the individualized voca- j 
tional activity units developed under this project can be used in any junior or \ 
senior high school . j 


The World of Fashion 


j Conway School District 

I Prince and Mitchell Streets 

(^^ Conway, Arkansas 72032 


n'DjECT DrK3x:Ton or co:rcLi.cT ptasojf (iiams, .vddrzss, F:Io:g): Mrs. Lou Ann Pew, Director | 

Department of Home Economics i 
Conway High School 

Conway, Arkansas 72032 J 


pui^.vrio?!; f'noM August 15, 1973 to. !^a.v 31 ^ 197^ V 

rs^ovTr. FECKiAL $ 29,9 10 bTATs ^ or:.-? ^ 6,757 (local) I 

, , 


i' r.7r<-s-: =jr rp/.v^c'T: The purpose of the World of Fashion project is to develop guide- 
i liries^for planning, conducting, managing, and evalucitihg an innovative 5.imulation 
! program for teaching the competencies and skills for employi^ent in the clothing 
t textile industry. " ^ 
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L-.-rni-^irriori 0? ??.anrT: Guidelines will be developed for providing training in a' wide j 
variety of areas related to the fashion industry for students in grades 10-12. The. 
guidelines for the program will incorporate three phases during the first year that I 
jwill later be sequential ized to enable students to enter the program in one phase j 
j and move through the program or concentrate their study into specialized areas. j 
j These three phases are proposed: 

\ Phase L Area Learning Stations . Learning stations will be developed in all 
i occupational a-eas that are determined feasible which represents the local fashion 
i industry occupations. Students will use self contained individualized learning j 
I pacl;ets which will be developed for each learning station that is identified in thej 
I project. The learning packets will be based on instruction sheets for hand-on I 
1 exploratory experience with evaluation methods and techniques to determine the level 
I of proficiency attained by the student. Students will gain experience in mass 
, production techniqur^s through special projects related to the learning stations. 

P hase ]I. S i mulation Prugram. A second phase of the project is to develop a | 
. simulated laboVatory to provide studentr, an opportunity for gainful employment J 
, throufjn assigned construction activities related to study units. The simulated : 
laboratory will be operated in a business-like manner with all students participat-i 
ing in the various roles needed for occupational garment making services. 

Phas e III. O n-The-Job-Training. It is expected that twelfth grades students will 
have adequate skills and competencies to be employed in occupations related to the 
1 local fashion industry. Extensive efforts througli a local survey and personal con- 
tacts will be made to solicit the support of local business and industry to provide 
training stations. 

This project will also serve as a demonstration center for '■)re-service teachers 
of home economics to broaden their knowledge and understandinn' of the occupational 
Vhome economics pro gram. J j 
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HUSOnATION SUMMARY 


PRESENTATION TITIiB: 


A Survey of Community Resources and Employment Opportunities 
Having Implications for Prograinsof Vocational Agriculture in 
Connecticut: Phase I 


PRESENTER (NAME, TITLE. ORGANIZATION) 


Richard C. Wilson 
Co -Director 

Research and Planning Unit 

Connecticut State Department of Education 


ABSTRACT OF FRESENTATIOK: 

This study consists of Phase I of a two phase project. In Phase I 
a comprehensive review of literature relating to studies of employment 
opportunities in agriculture will be conducted, the population and sample 
of farms and non-farm agricultural firms will be identified, a survey 
instrument on v^ich to collect data concerning employment opportunities 
in agriculture and data that will have implications for improvement of 
vocational agriculture programs will be developed, teachers of vocational 
agriculture will become competent in interviewing and survey research 
skills, and data collection by interview will be initiated by graduate 
research assistants in areas having a high number of farms and agricultural 
firms in the sample. Phase II, consisting of a subsequent project, will 
include data collection, computation and analysis and the writing of 
necessary reports. 
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FROJECT RESUME 


PROJECT TiTiiR: Automot ive Mechanics Assessment Project 


AGENCY^ Florida Research and Development Program, Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Department of Education, 219 West Jefferson Street, 


Tallahassee, Florida 32304 Phone: 904/488-1681 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE): Dr. James W. Selman, Department of 
Vocational and Adult Education, University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida 
33620 Phone: 813/974-2100 Ext. 366 


DtlltATlON: 
I-UNDING: 


FROM 


January 1 , 1972 


TO 


November 15/ 1972 


FEDERAL 


STATE $ 29-149.00 OTJIER 


PURPOSE OF PRCXJBCT: Tliis project had a two-fold purpose to: (1) produce a catalog 
of validated objectives in the area of automotive mechanics for use in curricu 
lum planning and development; and (2) develop techniques and procedures for 
assessing student attainment of stated obiectives. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT; Catalog development included the following tasks: (1) pro- | 
duction of a report on tlie "state of the art" in tlie development of performance 
objecLives and crilerion-referenced assessment devices for automotive mechanics; 
(2) development of a domain chart for automotive mechanics competencies; (3) 
assembly of a catalog of pre-ob j ec t i ves ; (4) review of pre-ob jec tives by auto- 
motive mechanics, teacliers, teacher educators, industrial supervisors and 
automotive mechanics; (5) identification of pre-ob jectives associated with job 
entry level skills and development of performance objectives and criterion- 
referenced exe-'cises; and (6) field-test of assessment items with entry level 
automotive mechanics and with students enrolled in automotive mechanics programs, 

A comprehensive catalog of more than 800 pre-ob jectives which defined tlie domain 
of automotive mechanics in terms of student performance were identi'-ied. Sub- 
senuontly, tliis list was reduced to 13() performance objectives representative 
of tliosc competencies necessary for entry-level into tlie occupation of auto 
median i c . 

Additional catalogs of performance ob jectives and c ri ferion-rcf ei Oj.ce.-J r^xercKses 
have been developed in the vocational areas of typewriting, ornamental horti- 
culture and employabili ty skills. Catalogs fc r art^ mathematics (early child- 
liood and primary), liealth and physical education, reading, physical sciences, 
biological and earth-space sciences, Florida liistory and geography are being 
developed in academic a.:f^as. 
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raOJECT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE? PROJECT FAIS: Fusion of Applied and Intellectual Skills 


AGENCY: Bureau of Research and Evaluation; Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education Division; Florida Department of Education; Knott Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


PROJBCT DIRKTOR OR coiiTRACT PERSOK (NAME, ADDRESS, raoNE): Dr. Leonard Jackson, p. K. Yonge 
Laboratory 'School, 1080 S.W. 11th Street, Gainesville, Florida 32611 
Phone; 904/392-1554 


DURATION: FROM Julv 1. 1973 TO June 30 , 1974 

FUNDING: FEDERAL % 3,977>00 STATE % OTHER $^ 


Previous federal funding $281.500,00 J 

PURPOSE OF PROJECT: The purpose of this project is to complete development of vali- 
dated K-8 elementary school program which fuses value clarification processes 
^nto the ongoing career education curriculum. 


DESCRIPTION OF raoTECT; As each component of the program is completed a fused cur- 
riculum for grades K-8 will be prepared fov publication. Included in the com- 
ponent is a facilitator's guide, audio-visuals , and instructional materials 
appropriate for each grade level. All materials are .focused on career explo- 
itation through a value clarification process. 

At present the K-2 component is available from a publisher and the other two 
components should be completed by early 1974. 
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PROJECT HESUME 


r 

PROJECT TiTLRj PROJECT LOOM: Learner Oriented Occupational Materials 


AOENCYs Bureau of Research and Evaluation; Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education Division; Florida Department of Education; Knott Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


PR0JI5CT DIRECTOR OR coiiTRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, phone)j Hr. Ernest Berger, Career Edu- 
cation Center, College of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32306 Phone: 904/224-2038 


DURATION: 
FUNDING: 


FROM 


July 1, 1 973 


TO 


June 30, 1974 


FEDERAL % 80^000,00 


STATE $ 


OTHER % 


Previous federal funding $246,000.00 


purpose OF PROJECT; The purpose of this project is to complete and field test the 
effectiveness of learning activity packages emphasizing exploration of the 
world-of-work through learner oriented occupational materials. 


ERIC 


!}£3CRi?nON OP FHCJSCT: Approximately 160 learning activity packages have been deve- 
loped, and are being widely field tested and revised in Florida. Each package 
provides appropriate, exploratory learning experiences with occupations at the 
elementary and middle school levels for grades K-8. When these learning 
activity packages are determined to be effective and are revised, they will be 
published* and distributed widely. A staff development program component to 
provide instruction in the utilization of the learning activity package is also 
being developed. 

Student learning objectives are designed to provide cognitive and psychomotor 
experiences. Pre- and post tests for students, unique learning materials,- lists 
of equipment, and some realia are parts of each learning £»ctivity package. 
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FRCxraT XITLS: Analysis of Current Manpower Labor Market Information of 
Illinois 


AGEircY: WeKuern Illinois Universi^.y 


FR0J3CT niHnJTOR OR COirtRACT PmSON (:iAMZ, ADDRESS, HIONE): 

Dr. Richard E. Hattwick Phone - 309-295-3861 

Western Illinois University 

V Marnmh TIlTnn-rct (^1455 . 


^ . . 

noRAXiow: FRCM Dec. 1, 1972 to June 30, 194 

TOJNDniG: FEDERAL $ STATE j 83,857.95 OTHER $ 6,959.35 

^ 

' • s 

PURPOSE 0? FH0J3CT: Sources of annual labor market information provided the basis for 
a status report of the current labor market situation in Illinois. A planning se- 
quence was then developed for local and state planners to use in relating manpower 
information to program planning. ^ 


DESCRIPTION OP PROJECT: In FY 1973 the Division undertook several activities which will 
ultimately lead to a statewide management infonnation system for vocational and 
technical education. One of these activities involved the development of a system 
for collecting and analyzing supply and demand information. Realizing that the 
management information system was a long-range activity and that it would be some- 
time before full implementation could be realized, the Division identified an 
intermediate activity that would provide a system for analyzing current labor market 
information so that it would be meaningful for local planners to the preparation of 
local One and Five Year Plans for the Division. The project staff identified the 
various sources of labor market information already in existence and decided to use 
the 1970 census as a basis for setting up the system. A manual was developed based 
on the census information that would allow the local planner to take census data on 
a regional basis and apply it to his own situation. The technique utilized in the 
manual would ultimately tell the planner how many jobs would be available in a 
specific OE code classification and allow him to determine how many enrolees he 
I would have to have in a specific program to meet that demand. The developers of 
j the manuals took into account that not all of the vacancies would be filled by that 
j school. The final projection represents that school's portion of the total market. 
'.This project is now- in it§ second phase with concentration on the revision of the 
table and further examination of the effectiveness of the technique. It should be 
stressed that this proj(j;ct has long-range implications for the MIS system and 
represents only the beginning. 
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LPN-RN Program 

J 


^ AGKtfCYt Olive-Harvey Community College and 

University of Chicago Hospitals 


PX0J13CT DHUXTOR or CCriTRACT P2RS0II (iLAMS , ADDRSSS, rHOWE): . (31 2-9A 7-5821 ) 
Rose Greenberg (312-568-3800) Sally Holloway, Univ. of Chicago Hospitals 
10001 So. Woodlawn Ave. & Clinics, 950 E. 59th Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60628 Chicago^ Illinois 6Qfi'^7 J 


DU;{ATIOJl: 


FncM_9/13/71 


TO 


STATS j 130,000.00 ryiiiER ^ 20, 000.0 0 


FUT\pos2 0? ry.ojTCT: The main objective of this project was to build a career ladder 
from the LPN to the RN level. Fully qualified LPN's were given academic credit for 
skills already possessed and allowed to enter an RN program at an accelerated level. 

V ^ J 


nj:scRimo:f OF PROkTrTT: The LPN-RN Program was first funded by the Division in FY 1972. 
The project was supported from Part D exemplary funds. The major purpose of the 
projects was to design and develop a career ladder that would allow an individual 
who was already certified as a LPN to enroll in an RN program without losing credit 
for those elements of the LPN program that might be duplicated in an RN program. 
The project was conducted cooperatively by the Olive-Harvey Community College and 
the University of Chicago Hospitals. This arrangement allowed the students to ob- 
tain credit through a regular program while getting their practical experience on- 
the-job in a regular hospital setting. Seventy-five (75) LPN's employed at the 
University of Chicago Hospitals applied for initial consideration as students. The 
students were screened and twenty (20) were eventually selected for particlpatj.on. 
The normal NLN entrance examination was administered to the twenty students aud 
seventeen failed the examination. Since the program was experimental, all twenty 
were allowed to enter and proceed through the course. Each student was given a 
minimum of six semester hours of credit for subject areas common to both LPN and RN 
programs. The twenty students completed the program in seventeen (17) months in- 
stead of the usual two years. Nineteen of the students were able to take the state 
board qualifying examinations on the same day. All nineteen students passed the 
examination with a 21.0 average above both state and national norms. The other 
student took the exam at a later date and did equally as well. The project was 
extremely successful, and the Division has learned that all public city colleges in 
Chicago are now operating on the same basis. 
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Nuclear Radiation Project Study 


Community High School District //155 
45 W. Franklin Street 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 60014 



f 

imTrXJT orRSTTOR OR corrcLirT PSRSCn (riAMS, *vddress, 

PHOriS): 






Paul Baker 

Phone: 815«459-2505 




45 W. Franklin Street 





Crystal Lake, Illinois 

60014 




r 


July 1, 1971 


FZDERAL $ 


TO 


,June .10, 1 974 


60,000 


on-R $ 20,000 


Hjrpos or-' K'.Cv:3C'r: A "nucleonics" program has been developed for secondary school 
youth designed to give the instruction in nuclear radiation technology as it relates 
to occupational education. Project staff are presently field-testing, validating, 
^and demons tra t ing the nucleonics curriculum. J 


DiscRimoif 0? .^OTECT: This project was first funded by the Division in FY 1972. The 
project was supported out of Part C funds. The project was conducted in three 
phases over a three-year period. The first phase involved a survey of the 
industrial and health industries in the seven counties that surround Cook County, 
Illinois. The major purpose of the survey was "".o determine the need for school- 
trained individuals in the field of nuclear radiation. The results of the survey 
indicated that there was a very definite need for individuals trained in the area 
of nuclear radiation for both health agencies and industrial agencies. Based on 
this survey, the Division entered into a second contract with High School District 
No. 55 to develop curriculum materials in nucleonics. A text was developed 
entitled "introduction to Nucleonics" which was field-tested at Crystal Lake during 
the second year of the project. The third phase of the project which is now being 
conducted centers around further f ield-tosting and revision of the text as well as 
the development of a teacher's guide for the utilization of the material. Crystal 
Lake and Cary High Schools are also acting as demonstration centers for the project. 
In addition, the project is being field-tested by special arrangement with the 
Sarasota School System, Sarasota, Florida. Inquiries have also been received from 
a number of schools In California and Texas as to the availability of the materials. 
It is anticipated that this text will be published by a commercial publisher in 
the immediate future. Steps have already been initiated to identify the publisher 
in compliance with the Administrative Guidelines for Securing Assistance in the 
Dissemination of Project Materials Arising from Contractual Agreements, Bulletin 
No, 37-972, This project has far-reaching implications for vocational-technical 
training, as well as basic introductory activities for regular science programs 
^1^^he public schools. 
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PROJBCT RESUME 


r 

PROJECT TITLE: CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM HELPING ALL IN COUNSELING (CEPHALIC) 


AGENCY : 

Department of Counseling Psychology and Guidance Services, 
Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana 47306 


{ PROJECT DiRBCTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (kame, ADDRESS, PHONE): Dr. Joreph Hollis, Director, 
Department of Counseling Psychology and Guidance Jjervices, Ball State 
University, Muncie, Indiana 47306 

J 

duration: from September 1, 1973 to August 31 , 1 974 

FUNDING: FEDERAL $ 19,147,00 state % OTiL^ $_3, 950,0 0 (agen cy) 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: To upgrade existing curricula in counselor education and to 
effect change in those counselors in training to be more prepared to work 
with vocational-technical education secondary students. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: Initially, intensive in-service activities with the 
counselor education faculty will prepare them to work with the counselors 
in the program. Through these activities, a curricular mofificaticn will 
occur In the counselor education program in both course content and teaching 
approaches. Materials will be sought and/or developed in career education 
and integrated into the counselor-training program which will better prepare 
them for their counseling role with vocational-technical education students. 
A part of the program sponsored by the University consists of field intern- 
ships in business, industry and government for all ciuiiiselor trainees to 
provide an acquaintanceship with the world of work. 


2. 


-person neh-and-p u r c h a$ i no > S he w ilh 
expected to use a typewriteriype 

: device to question the computer and to up- date 

departmental information stored in the 
computer. A television like cathode ray 
tube will display some of her requested 
replies, while a small printer will provide . 
longer answers. Other experts expect that a ^ 
distinctive new*addition to thepfficfi will 
appear as psychologists learn morept>out creative 


-MWnkln g. I n a r oo m programm^^rpartfctilar 

problems, Individuals will be bombarded 
with seiisory stimuli to arouse sleeping memories 
to new essociations and syntheses. FlasTiing . 
. images* sounds, even smells will be used 
to stimulate e^^ecutive brains to the 
utmost in cT<rative problem-solving. As the 
world grbws smaller and more mobile, ' 
corporations wil.l construct their own 
"aero-offices,-' flying offices that will do as 



1. Microfilm reader for push-button access to 
central files, with printodr slot to 
prodipe working copies. ^Computer viewing 
scriMlns for immediate answers from 
re^l time computers. 3/ Intercom with 
closed circuit TV screen/^rCordless, rtnglesf , 
wall telephone with button dial systemrcan 
be programmed to pl|fte a series of calls, has ^ 
viewing screen which flashes caller's name and 
im9ge. S. Computer data Input phone 
translates normal speech into computer language 
and enters message on tape. Control board 


for all systems, including computer and microfilm 
querying devices. 7. Pull oiit writing surface. - 

Movable file. 9. Electric typewriter, 
UO. Hanging file with tackboard cover for "must 
remember" notes. 11. Stationery tray with rolltop 
hoMs supplies of tomorrow, like laser {high inten* 
sity light beam) eraser. 12. Desk top copying 
machine. It. Personal drawers with mirror, 
space for beAuty aids, other necessities. 14^ 
Revolving coffee counter and bar with refrigerator 
and sonar (high frequency sound) clean up 
compartment. 
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PROJEXIT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE: A Pilot System for Research-Development Product Dissemination 
Within the State of Indiana 


AGENCY: Indiana University, -/ocational Education Program Area, School of 
Education, 223 South Jordan, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTOACT PERSON (UAME, ADDRESS, PHONE): Dr. Robert C. Harris , Assistant 
Professor, 223 South Jordan, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 


/ 


DUiiATiON: FROM July 1, 1972 


FUNDING: FEDERAL $ 4 , 715.00 


STATE 


TO December 31, 1973 

OTJIER $ 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: To provide information regarding dissemination of research 
findings to the State Division of Vocational Education which will be useful 
in their long range planning via COMMUNIQUE. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROTECT: There are three phases to the project: 

1) Publish periodically CO^^MUNIQUE, a synopsis of research informanion 
written in practical terms for the educational practitioner, whether teacher, 
counselor, or administrator. 

2) Use the dissemination of COMI-IUNIQUE as a way of ler.rning more about 
dissemination techniques vhich work for these groups of readers. 

3) Provide computer searches of ERIC via PROBE for Division personnel 
and recently funded research projects. 

Phases 2 and 3 have been completed. Five issues of COMMUNIQUE have been 
publishoj and disseminated. It is- anticipated that COMMUNIQUE will continue 
to be published through a second funding period. 

Information will be available by March 1, 1974 regarding Phase 2 and the 
implications for dissemination of vocational education research in Indiana. 
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raOJBCT RESUME 


PR0JEX3T TITLE: A PROJECT TO RESEARCH THE COORDINATION AND COMMUNICATION 
POSSIBILITIES BETWEEN STATE AGENCIES INVOLVED WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES TO IMPLEMENT CONCLUDED PROGRAMS 


AGENCY: Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, Division of 

Vocational Education, 1012 State Office Building, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46204 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE): Mr. Robert Howard, Director, 
state Department of Public Instruction, 229 State House, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46204 


r 


DURATION: 
FUNDING! 


FROM 


July 1, 1973 


FEDERAL $ 28,480.00 


TO 


STATE $^ 


June 30, 1974 


OTIIER 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: main purposes of the project are to establish a communication 

linkage between all agencies and organizations involved with vocational educa* 

tion services in Indiana and to develop ^ coordinated effort of vocational edu- 
cators with respect to legislative purposes and with the general public. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT; A Concerted effort has been made through the project staff 
to initiate contacts with agencies involved with or who should be knowledgeable 
about vocational education. A series of legi/olative dinners were held in 
locations throughout Indiana to inform legislators on the status of vocational 
education in Indiana. Through a coordinated effort, key persons are being 
informed of the vocational education needs of Indiana. A bill is being 
Introduced to the legislature at its annual session requesting a considerable 
increase in State support for vocational education. This project's intent 
is to lay the groundwork through various agencies for this coordinated 
approach to legislation* 


ERLC 
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PROJECT RESUME 


r 


PRCXJECT TITLE: A Field Trial and Analysis of Selected Occupational Guidance 
Activities with Counselor In-Service Education 


agency: Center for Career & Vocational Teacher Education, Western Kentucky 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 42lDl 


J 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, PiiONE): Dr. J. Wayne Ashley, Assistant 
Professor, Center for Career & Vocational Teacher Education, Western Kentucky 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 


DURATION: 


FUNDING: 


FROM July 1>,1973 


TO June 30. 1974 


FEDERAL $ '^Q^ftl '\ MVi 


STATE $_ 


_Q_ 


oniER $_ 


(Third year funding of a five year plan) 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: The primary purpose of this project is to develop, implement 
and evaluate guidance activities to meet the vocational development and 
career planning needs of youth in grades 9-12 in selected schools. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: Six high schools in Southwestern Kentucky were selected 
to be used in this longitudinal study. These schools were selected so as 
to obtain as near a normal cross section of secondary school counselors 
as possible. Vocational guidance activities will be provided over a four- 
school-year period of time in a series of final phases consisting of training, 
re-training or upgrading counselors to develop or improve competencies 
needed in the next phase, followed by implementation and evaluation during 
the school year. Emphasis will be upon providing orientation to and 
exploration of occupational fields and facilitating preparation for entrance 
into higher training and occupational fields. Both the OVIS and GATB tests 
will be used to develop career-planning profiles. 


ERIC 
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PROJECT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE: Deve lopraental Program in Distributive Education 


AGENCY: Distributive Education Center for Career Education and Vocational 
Teacher Education, Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
42101 


PROJECT DiBBCTOH OR CONTRACT PERSON (hame, ADDRESS, PHONE): Clayton Riley, Director, 

Distributive Education, College of Education, Western Kentucky University, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 42101; Phone (502) 745-3441 


DURATION; FROM September 1973 to February 1974 

FUNDING: FEDERAL $ 4,707 00 STATE $ 0 OTHER $^ 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: primary purpose of this project is to develop a procedure 
for utilizing local businesses as intern training stations and to develop and 
try out appropriate training plans and agreement procedures for conducting 
intern ship programs. 

r ; ^ 

DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: Forty senior students enrolled in the distributive education 
program at the Owensboro Vocational-Technical School will be provided the 
opportunity to supplement their present simulation D.E. program through this 
exemplary project. The plan calls for the students to participate three days 
in class followed by two days in one of several cooperating local business 
firms worki:.^ on a one-to-one basis with store employees. The project was 
developed through the cooperation and guidance of the U.S. Department of Labor — 
Fair Standards Act — and the Kentucky Department of Labor. There is no exchange 
of money among the school, cooperating business firms or the students. Through 
this project, training agreements, training plans, and evaluation procedures 
will be developed. It is anticipated that this information will have 
application in other programs in Kentucky, especially rural areas which have 
not had adequate training stations for a typical cooperative education 
program. 
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PROJECT RESUME 


PRCxrEXJT TiTiiEi Research Related to the Regional Career Education Development 
Project: Kentucky Vocational Region 3 


AGENCY: Center for Career and Vocational Teacher Education, Western Kentucky 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky A2101 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, phone): Mr. Mark Newton, Research 
Associate, Center for Career & Vocational Teacher Education, Western Kentucky 
Univeristy, Bowling Green, Ky. A2101; Phone: (502) 7A5-3AA1 


duration: from Julv 1, 1973 TO September 30. 1973 

FUNDING: FEDERAL $ 13.298.00 STATE $ 1,A78.00 OTIIER $ 


PURPOSE OF xT^oject: -p^g primary purpose of this study is to collect and analyze 
data from the home, school, and community through interviews, questionnaires 
and record reviews to assist decision makers in the further development of 
Qarppr P -Hnnatlnn -fn TCpnfnrky, ^ 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: This research project will gather information from a 
career education developmer. "al project which has been in operation* since 
January 1, 1972. The caree.* education developmental project is regional in 
nature and serves seven counties in Northwestern Kentucky that include ten 
school districts serving approximately 40,000 pupils in 91 schools. The 
research project will secure data from the following sources: 

a) Elementary and secondary teachers, counselors and administrators 
participating in the Regional Career Education Development 
Project. 

b) Parents of pupils participating in the Regional Career 
Education Development Project. 

c) Pupils participating in the Regional Career Education 
Development Project . 

d) District directors (or appointed substitutes) participating 
in the Regional Career Education Development Project. 

e) The administrative and supporting staff of the Regional 
Career Education Development Project. 


ERIC. 
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PROJECT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE: Satellite Career Center 


/ 


AGENCY: School Administrative District #51 
Cnmberland Center, Maine 


PROJECT DIRBCTOR OR COrrCRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE): Mr Roy Bagley 

S.A.D. #51 

Cumberland Center, Maine 


DURATION: FROM July 1, 1973 TO June 30, 1974 

FUNDING: FEDERAL $ 41,320»00 STATE $ OTIIER $^ 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: To develop a link between S.A.D. #51 School and the Career 
Resources of Greater Portland and in particular the 
do^-mtown region 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: A Career resource center will be located in the 

downtown region and serve as a clearing house for career education 
resources, i.e. occupational materials, field trips, and business - 
industry contacts. Career education instructional units will be 
developed within the LEA to support the work of school staff in the 
classroom. A unique feature of this program involve a shuttle bus 
between a rural school district and the downtown area of a large city. 
Students are bussed to field resources, job interviews, work simulation 
days, plant tours and community referral agencies. 


ERLC 
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PROJECT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE: * Independent Living 


AGENCY: Hampden Academy 

Hampden, Maine 04444 


PROJECT DIBBCTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE): Mrs. Glenna AtWOod 

Hampden Academy 
Hampden, Maine 04444 


DURATION: FROM September 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974 

FUKDXNG: FEDERAL % 8,015,00 STATE $ OTHER $_ 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: To provide high school students with up-to-date information 
useful for participation as consumers in society 


1 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: The purpose of this project is to provide high school 

juniors and seniors an integrated exposure to subject matter in home 
economics, social studies, and business education. The course was 
designed by members of the social studies, business education and 
home economics departments as a cooperative learning effort. It 
exposes students to six broad areas: food, clothing and shelter; 
cars, furniture and appliances; family and health security; you and 
the law; ways to handle money; ways to shop. The course introduces 
real-life situations to students who need assistance to cope with 
the problems of living in a complex society. Career development 
concepts infuse this program. 


ERLC 
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PROJECT REOUME 


PRCxracT TITLE: Westbrook Educates for Business 
(WEB) 


AGENCY: Westbrook Vocational-Technical Institute 
Westbrook, Maine 


PROJECT DIRDCTOR OR COMTRACT PERSON (KAMB, ADDRESS, HIONE): Mr. JameS Car 11, 

Westbrook Vocational Technical Institute 


DURATION! FROM September 1, 1973 TO June 30. 1974 

FUNDING J FEDERAL $ 12 , 000 STATE $ OTHER $ 1,000 (local) 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: This project provides simulated office practice within 
the confines of the school. 


DESCRIPTION OF raojBCT: A model office has been established to provide the 

student with realistic training prior to graduation. The curriculum 
is action oriented--students are conducting problem solving that is 
based on real problems. Local business and industry are involved-- 
they provide consulting, out-of-schoo 1 experiences and typical case 
situations. Emphasis in this project has been on the assessment 
of simulated office situations in training business-office students 
as compared to traditional office practice courses. 
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raCXTECT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE: An Individualized Occupational Curriculum System Based on Job-Task 
Analysis, With a Computer Managed Instructional Support System (tv/o integrally 
related projects) 


agency: Ingham Intermediate School District 
2630 West Howell Road 
Mason, Michigan A8854 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTRACT PE31S0N (NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE): Ms . Jan Danford, Project Coordinator 
2630 West Howell Road, Mason, Michigan A885A 


Phone: (517) 676-1051 


duiiation; 
funding: 


FROM July 1> 1971 


FEDERAL 1^ 782.331 


TO 


STATE $ 


June 30. 197A 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: To develop and pilot test a task-analysis based vocational- 
technical instructional system highly responsive to individual student needs 
and to develop and test a computerized management system in support of the 
ins true t-lnnal Ryatt^m. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: Development of the systems included: 

1. Analysis of minimum entry-level requirements of A7 occupations in terms of 
knowledges, skills, reading, computational and measurement proficiencies, and 
ability to operate occupation specific large equipment. (Data was based on re- 
sponses from samples of actual workers in the occupations.) 

2. Development of 2868 performance objectives br.sed on the analysis and in- 
structional modules based on the objectives. (About 3500 objectives and modules 
are anticipated by June 30, 197A.) 

3. Development of a system for rational student identification of career goals 
and of assessing relevant student competencies before entry into the instruc- 
tional system. 

A. Development of a system to generate individual student learning prescrip- 
tions, to keep the prescriptions updated, and to free teachers from increased 
managerial chores created by individualized instruction so they can truly serve 
as instructional resource persons. 

5. Development of pre-employment modules to assist students "fn placing them- 
selves in a job, keeping it, and gaining promotion. 

6. Special training for developmental and instructional staffs. 

The s:'stems are under comprehensive, final, nilot test and reflncTnent at an area 
TOcational technical training, center. 


ERLC L 
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PROJBCT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE: Career Achievement Skills Training Program 


AOENCY: The School District of the City of Pontiac 
350 Wide Track Drive, East 
Pontiac, Michigan A8058 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE): Ms • Judy Battcnschlag , Director, 
Irving School, 1830 West Square Lake Road, Pontiac, Michigan A8058 

Phone: (313) 33A-A695 


r 


duration: 
FUNDING: 


FRCH January 20, 1971 


to 


FEDERAL $ 28A,0A3 


STATE % 


June 30 > 197A 


OTIIER $ 80.461 


ITOP08E OF PROJECT: To develop and pilot-test an instructional program so that 

students, K-adult, can acquire skills in developing self and career awareness, 

in performing self and career exploration, in making career decisions and plans, 

and In putting t!he plAna Intin ^/^^^nn- , > 


ERIC 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: 

Project staff has deve 
major steps a student must 
awareness and exploration, 
plementing the plans. Syst 
different levels of student 
testing. Tlie programs cons 
materials, pre- and post-te 
Computer-assisted instructi 
tested. 


loped 18 major performance objectives which define 
accomplish to acquire skills in self and career 
in career decision making and planning, and in im- 
emacic programs leading to each major objective for 
s are in varying stages of development and pilot 
ist of written instructional modules, supplementary 
sts, and special inservice training for teachers, 
onal approacl;?.s arc being explored, developed, and 


Intensive inservice programs were des.1.gned and held for staffs that ate 
developing and testing and that will implement the career achievement program. 

Strategies from the efficient transporting of the program to other school 
systems is under development. 


you have* all the necessary Information to do the Job? Do you have the 
necessary supplieH^jAre you thoroughly familiar with the way the 
Is to be done or do you need asslstanwf i 

• * . r ' ' 

Organization of your desk and tools Is Just as ^Important as 
onganlzatlon of your work. References used ficequently should be placed 


In a convenient location. Attack one Job at a time and keep your desk 
free of extraneous materials. Nil^ve you ever lost an Important document 
from havina an accymulatlon of papens on yourdesk that you were not 
using? It takes such a few' seconds to replace materials in the proper 
folders so they will not Ibe misplaced. TIME is priceless and you can't 
afford to spend a greaty^eal of time looking for that MISSING paper. 

First Impressions are lasting ones upon the office ^vlsi^or. Not 
on^y, should the desk be well organized but also ttie general offiqe 
appearance should be orderly.^ Good hcJu^ekeeping In an office makes 
things run more smoothly and efficl^fftly. 

Governme nt offers wany opportuniticri^to efficient secretaries. 
The secretary who plans ahead ^nd is well organized Jn her work usually 
advances her career. 
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PROJECT RESUME 


PROTECT TIM: Developing Articulated High School and Post High School Vocational 
Cur riculums 


r 


AGENCY: 

Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational-Technical Education 
(Staff Studies) ^ 

PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, HIONE): 

Mr. Ron McKeever, 145 Peik Hall, Minnesota RCU, Univerity of Minnesota, Minnepoldls 
55455. (612) 376-7430 


nrfnATTHM- vnoM A..r>,ic.<- 1 1070 no June 30, 1974 


duration: FROM Augusf 1, ^Q79 
FUNDING: FEDERAL $ STATE $ OTHER | 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: To design and try out a inethod(s) of developing effective, effi- 
cient curriculum for vocational career education. Phase I calls for identifica- 
tion of task content and Phase II for design of individualized competency based 
instruction. > 


r 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: 

The state of Minnesota is currently faced with problems of articulating 
specialized Htage vocational career education between an emerging secondary 
level progran and a well established post-secondary system of vocational 
offerings. This project calls for the design and try out of mechanisms of 
curriculum development which can be introduced across the state and across 
levels. 

Phase I calls for t:he development of a method to determine valid task 
inventories for selected occupations and for a try out of the procedures. 
During the past year, seventeen occupations in the hospitality industry 
(hotel/motel/lodging sector) were inventoried and results were summarized. 
Current efforts call for modification of procedures, and p repeat try out 
is planned for sel';::Cted occupations in the graphic communication area. 

Phase II calls for development and try out of procedures for designing 
learning experiences imp lamentable in an individualized instructional mode. 
Procedures call for development of a guide or manual to be used by curricu- 
lum writers (teachers in service) in preparing j.ndividualized learning mod- 
ules. The guide will be tried out and evaluated by a group of users. 
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IROJBCT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE: | 

Developing and Operating a System to Evaluate Career Education 
Projects K-9: Findings and Conclusions 


Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education 


J 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (HAME, ADDRESS, HIONE): 

Brandon B. Smith, 1A5 Peik Hall, Minnesota RCU, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55A55 


DURATION: 
nJHDING: 


FROM 


•Tilly, 


TO 


June 30, 1971 


FEDERAL 


STATE $ 


OTJCER 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: 


To develop transportable criterion instruments to evaluate the process and 
product of career education K-9, 


DESCRunoii OF raanrTj 


The project includes the development of criterion instruments and findings of 
one year evaluation of seven experimental career education projects, 

1. Development of instrument to evaluate processes teachers use to 
implement career education (optical scan form collected from teachers 
each month, 

2. Findings of process evaluation, 

3. Development and pilof testing of criterion instruments to measure 
cognitive advancement of students in grades K~3, A-6 and 7-9, 

A. Sdmmative evaluation of seven career education projects using process 

and product outcomes, 
5, Development of criterion measures for affective domain- 
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HdJGCT RESUME 


TRajBCT TITLE: planning Strategy for Vocational Education 


r 


Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Educauion 


mxjBCT DiHBCTOR OR corraucT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, htose): George Copa, Peik Hall 145, 
Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 


DURjerroN: from 


July 1, 1973 TO June 30, 1974 


FUNDDRj: FEDE31AL STAIE $ OTIIER 


KJHPOSE OF PROJECT: Communicate, evaluate and further develop a planning strategy 
for vocational education 


MSCRIFnGIl OF VROJ^Tl 

The study will proceed in a series of steps: 

1. Develop a planning strategy for vocational education based on review of 
literature and experience. 

2. Develop a set of simulation materials which involve making planning decisions 
in vocational education. 

3. Conduct a workshop in which the simulation materials are pilot tested and 
revised . 

A. Conduct a second workshop with the simulation materials in which a content 
analysis of criteria, procedures, and informatioa used to make the planning 
decisions is made. Workshop participants will be state and local educational 
agency administrators. 

5. Compare the criteria, procedures, and information used in the simulation 
workshop with that hypothesized by the planning strategy developed in Step 1. 

6, Revise and publish planning strategy for vocational education. 


ERIC 
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ASSESSMENT OF VOCATIONAL TbACHER LDUCATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


J 





V 

Ao^vcY: Research and Curriculum Unit 
Mississippi State University 
Mississippi State, MS 39762 


/ 


C 
1 

\ 

PHOJSCT DUISCTOR OR CONTRACT CT.SOIT (tlAME , ADDRESS, PHOMS): 

Jaines F. Chill and Herbert M. Handley (Co-Directors) 
Drawer DX 

Mississippi State, MS 39762 Phone (601) 325-2510 


\ 

i 

J 


1 

ruiaTiori: from October 1 , 1972 to June 30. 1973 



\ 

Finronio: t-zdiiial % 12.430 ct;\te % oticir 

% 2,750 


I 





i 
1 
t 

i 

pjHPOGs 0? rKOj^c:: The purpose of this project was to assess teacher education 
activities (both preservice and in-service) as reflected in 
teacher employment performance and attitudes. 

J 










The project involved the development of instruments to assess teacher education 
activities in relation to teacher employment performance requirements. Pre- 
service teacher education activities as related to teacher employment performance 
were assessed by: teachers, state level administrators, and teacher educators. 
Al 1 teachers, state level administrators, and teacher educators assessed in- 
service teacher education activities. A stratified random sample of 250 
vocational teachers participating in the first phase of the project responded to 
measures designed to measure behaviors in the affective domain. Responses on a 
Vocational Teacher Attitude Inventory was used to assess attitudes. The project 
is reported in three publications. 
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pnaraTTiTr.3: EVALUATION OF THE CAREER-CENYEKED CURRICULUM FOR THE VOCATIONAL 
COMPLEXES IN MISSISSIPPI 


AGffiicY: Research and Curriculum Unit 
Mississippi State University 
Mississippi State, MS 39762 


r ' N. 

PROJIJCT DIHSCTOR OR COrmi^Cr PERSOI? {!IA:-£2, ADDRESS, n{o:rE): j 

James F. Shill 
Drawer OX 

Mi <;sissi p pi Str^t.ft, M.S .1Q 7fiP / 


Dua..vTio«: Fi-.cM Julv 1 , 1970 TO Ju ne 30 . 1 973 

raroniG: federal % 27,000 ctate ^ cnz^i J 

y 


i iTOfoss 0? FP.oj^c-r: To develop and establish an effective evaluation system for 

I gathering data on the Jones County Exemplary Project that was incorporated into 

I the decision-making process for (1) redirecting programmatic efforts; (2) 

V annual & long-range^ planning; and (3) meeting ac cou ntabili ty require ments. > 

DEOrRiPnOM OF r?.OoTX:T: 


The evaluation procedures centered around the use of the programs 's objectives 
as a standard against which the outcomes of the project were assessed. Many 
evaluative techniques were utilized in the overall evaluation, including 
critical analysis of operational procedures, participant observation, opinion 
polling, student testing, and outside committee evaluation. Data collection 
was a continuous process. Included in the evaluation were analyses of four 
developed curriculum guides in the awareness, exploration and preparation stages. 


\ 
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PROJECT RESUME 


PRCxnJCT TJ'TLE: Continuous Learning Year Program at Fashion Institute of 
Technology 


AGENCY: New York State Education Department 

Bureau of Occupational Education Research, EBA 
Albany, New York 12224 


PROJECT DIRBCTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE): D^. Louis Cohen, Chief, Bureau of 
Occupational Education Research, Room 468, New York State Education Department, 
Albary, Now York 12224 


r 


DURATION: 


November 1, 1972 June 20, 1973 


FUNDING: FEDERAL $ 11,150 STATE $ OTHER $^ 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: To develop new designs or plans for a continuing learning year 
in a two-year community college which result in increased instructional space, 
greater financial economy and increased attainment of educational goals, 

V. ^ J 

DESCRIPTION OF H^OJBCT: The feasibility study introduces the college world to a 
different type of all year school concept through what has been referred to 
as the Continuous Learning Year. The principles of term rotation and time 
equalization are combined to realize desired long range goals and objectives. 
However, the full value of the rescheduled college calendar may not be realized 
without the introduction of a high degree of staff flexibility and some in- 
novative college curr-'culum changes. This has led some supporters of the 
Continuous Learning Year Plans to think of the new designs as serving as a 
catalyst which leads to change and the adoption of innovative practices. 

Selection of the appropriate Continuous Learning Year Plan should be 
based on the objectives that the college administrators and supportive staff 
members want to realize. 

The study showed that it is possible to provide any college with an 
increased capacity ranging from 25%, 33% to 40% from term rotation. Three 
Continuous Learning Year Plans described in the report can be implemented 
by virtually any college. 


ERIC 
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PROJECT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE: Evaluation Service Center for Occupational Fducation (ESCOE) 


V 


) 


c 

AGENCY: New York State Education Department, Bureau of Occupational Education 
Research, EBA, Albany, New York 12224 


V 


J 


r 

V 

PROJECT DIRBCTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE); Howard P. Alvir, Project ESCOE, 
Room 468 EBA, New York State Education Department, Albany, New York 12224. 
Phone: (518) 474-6386 

/ 


r 

DURATION: FROM July 1973 TO June 1974 

in house kuu 

JUNDIHG: FEDJ31AL % STATE $ OTHER % activity 




) 



PURPOBE OF PROJECT: This project has a two-fold purpose: to establish a model 

program for the dc-livery of instructional and evaluative tools through the 

vehicle of performance-based curriculum; 2) to demonstrate a system in practical 
nursing that is applicable to all occupational education curriculum areas. J 



DESCMPnoil OF PROJECT: Four pilot practical nursing programs on the high school 
or BOCES level are developing snd exchanging curriculum objectives, learning 
resources, and evaluative test items. A similar articulation system will be 
developed with three community colleges. Each of the community colleges is 
in the geographical areas of the four participating secondary programs. This 
program involves direct intensive training to supervisory personnel and in- 
structors in how to use existing ESCOE materials to maximum effectiveness. 
ESCOE provides services, not mandates, for the development of occupational 
programs that are relevant to local needs. 
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PROJECT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE: Health Occupations: A Survey of Competencies Needed 


AOENCYt New York State Education Department 

Bureau of Occupational Education Research, 
Albany, New York 12224 


EBA 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR COWIRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, PHOHB): 

Dr. John W. Ehrcke 

Hudson Valley Comminity College 

Troy> New York 12180 


DURATION: 
FUNDUIGt 


FROM September 197? 


FEDBRAL $ 30,000 


TO 


June 1973 


STATE 


OTHER $ 


PURW6E OF PROJECT: ^o Survey 6 entry level health occupations: nurse assisting, 
therapy assisting, environmental health assisting, community health assisting, 
medical dental assisting, emergency assisting^to determine job skills, re- 
sponsibilities, commonalities, mobility and make curriculum recommendations. 
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DESCRiPnoN OP PROJECT: The Health Occupations Competency Survey was sent to 2,138 
health and environmental service institutions in New York State. Returns were 
made by 70 percent of the nursing homes; 41 percent of the home health services; 
and 36 percent of the hospitals. The respondents were asked to indicate 1) the 
rank order of duties associated with each assistance area listed in the ques- 
tionnaire, 2) various titles under which these duties were performed, 3) the 
present number of positions and the estimated number of positions that would 
be available in 1980, 4) relative importance of preparatory education areas, 
and 5) employment barriers for hiring and retention of entry level workers. 
In addition to the questionnaire, the investigators visited 107 health and 
environmental service institutions. Respondents ranked salary level as the 
primary barrier for both initial employment and job retention for entry level 
workers. Other barriers included lack of foreseeable upward mobility, poor 
skills training, and lack of communication skills. In the New York City area 
unions which represent workers are operating exceedingly well-planned inservice 
training programs and*' are • tfot considered to be a deterrent in recruiting 
entry level personnel. 
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PROJBCT RESUME 


PROTECT TITLE: "Expc.. . di Occupational Education Opportunities in Small 
Rural Schools" 


ACOINCY: 


Columbus County Schools 

Nakina High School 

Nakina, North Carolina 28455 


PROTOT DiRBCTOR OR coOTMCT PERSON (NAME. ADDRESS, PHoro R« V. Cartret, Nakind High School, 
Nakina, North Carolina 28455(919)642-2592 or Mr. Jesse S. Clemmons, Occupational 
Research Unit, State Department of Public Education, Raleigh, N. C. 27611 
. (919)829-4348 


DURATION: 
FUNDING: 


FROM October 1 , 1971 


TO June 30, 1973 


FBDERAL $ 43,348 


STATE $ 4,816 


OTHER 


puRPoeE OF PROTECT: To develop and demonstrate a way of providing a broad range 
of occupational education offerings to students in a small, rural, isolated 
high school . 


DESCRIPTION OF raOJBCT: 

Facing a problem of limited funds and resources the traditional course 
offerings of Agriculture and Home Economics were expanded by utilizing the energies 
of lay citizens and business and industry. Existing occupational personnel were 
used to coordinate the use of community resources to provide a wide range of mini- 
courses. Individualized instruction strategies were used to supplement the 
mini -courses. The entire school calendar was re-scheduled and courses were 
offered according to student interests and needs. 

Traditionally non-occupational courses were also supplemented with occupation- 
ally-flavored mini-courses when applicapable. The occupational and on-occupation- 
al teachers learned to work together to provide a range of course offerings based 
on student needs and interests that was not bound by the restraints normally 
associated with a small high school. 


Final reports of the project are available upon request. 
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PROJECT TITLE: "The Development and Implementation of an Individually Scheduled 
Cluster Curriculum in Occupational Education" 


AdENCY: Sanford/Lee County Schools 
Sanford Central High School 
Sanford, North Carolina 27330 


PROJECT DHUCTOR OR coiraucT irasoH (iwKB, ^ Everette Bradley, Sanford Central 

High School, Sanford, North Carolina 277330 (919)776-7541 or Mr. Jesse S. Clemmons, 
Occupational Research Unit, State Department of Public ducation, Raleigh, N. C. 
27611 (919)829-4348 


nuRATiON: FROM October 1 , 1971 to June 30_^ 1974 

nmDiwG: FEDHiAL j 223,494 STATE $ 24,833 onra ^ 12 ,000(Local ) 


( PURMp OF pwxjBCT: ) develop a model for providing individualized instruction in 
occupanfTonai ea'ucation ,(2) to produce curriculum materials for implementing the 
the models (3) to try-out and revise the model and materials, (4) to field-test the 
j Tiodel and materials, and (5) to serve as a demonstration/in-service site. ^ 

DEscRipnoH OF PROJECT: A conceptual model for individualized instruction was develop- 
ed through searching the literature, visiting promising programs around the Nation, 
and extensive work with local and State advisory committees. The individualized 
instructional materials were developed in the areas of drafting, carpentry, 
masonry, machine shop, distributive education, and typing through a variety of 
strategies including a contract with a private corporation, a contract with a 
teacher education institution, and efforts of teachers in the project school. The 
materials are competency based and include supporting multi-media. 

Outputs of the Project include individualized instructional materials with 
supporting sound-slide multi -media and a documented procedure for the installation 
of a system to manage the instructional process. The instructional materials are 
on a "task package" format which includes (1) rationale, (2) performance objective, 
(3) learning activities, (4) learning practices, and (5) unit post tests. 

The system of instruction was piloted and both printed materials and multi- 
media were revised during the Summer of 1973. During the school year 1973-74 the 
instructional system is being field-tested in 16 sites across the State. 

Final reports of the project are available upon request. 
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fROJECT R£SUMS 


PROrtJCT TITLE: 


"Restructured Registration and Instructional Options" 


AGENCY: 


Beaufort County Technical Institute 
Washington, North Caroina 


PROJECT DERBCTOR OR CWmiACT PERSON (HAME, ADDRESS, PHOHE): 

Danny J. Siirmons: North Carolina OccupatLondi Rc^eoAc/i UyiU, Division of Research 

State Department of Public Education 
Ralpjgh, North rarnlinA 97^11 f 91 9 )82Q-4348 


DURATION: 
funding: 


FROM July 1 . 1971 


FEDERAL $ 49,696 


TO July 1, 197.? 


STATE $5,522 


PURPOGE OF PROJECT: 

ORU Grant to develop a multi -media , individualized approach to Electrical 
Technology on a multi -entrance, multi-exit basis for a member institution of the 
^orth Carolina Dfipartmpnt nf Commum' ty rollpgpc; 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: 

In essence, this project was a "systems approach" to a technical subject that 
refined an administrative and educational process by allowing students to enter the 
ilectrical Technology curriculum at Beaufort Tech whenever ready; it accounted for 
a wide range of academic backgrounds by developing multi -sensory approaches to the 
learning process; and, provided a vehicle for the motivation of students lacking 
Dositive self-image and confidence to receive motivation in their pursuit of learn- 
ing by allowing them the right to learn at their own speed. 

From a composition standpoint, the objectives of this ORU project were fash- 
ioned to ensure that five identified areas regarding student behavior were accom- 
Dlished; and, a sketch of the background briefly underlying these five areas of 
emphasis follows. 

The primary goal of this ORU project was to provide a vehicle designed to 
determine what the student's strengths and weaknesses were and then provided a 
management system for the student's learning environment utilizing as many 
approaches as necessary to capitalize on the identified strengths. With this in 
nind. the following will introduce the core design of the ORU project in brief form. 
^ROJtCT OBJECTIVES: 1. Multi -entrance capability; 2. Measurable objectives struc- 
ture; 3. Student paced; 4. Positive reinforcement; and 5. Individual attention and 
instruction . 

The educational vehicle abstracted here proved effective in training students 
with low motivation quotients, and contributed to a two hundred percent increased 
enrollment in Electrical Technology at Beaufort Tech during 1971-73. 
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FRCJECT RE3UME 


PROiBCT TITLE: Development of a New Vocational Health Curriculum 
Through the Ladder, Lattice Concept. 


AOENCYJ North Dakota Research Coordinating Unit for 
Vocational Education, State Office Building 
900 East Boulevard, Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTRACT PERSOH (RAME, ADDRESS, PHOHB): Dr. Donald Eshelby , Director 
Research Coordinating Unit, State Office Building, 900 East 
Boulevard, Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 (701) 224-3195 


DURATION: FRO H Decf^mhpr 1^ 1Q71 TO April 15 f 1973 

FUKDIHG: FEDE51AL j 12,450.00 STATE $ OTIHK $ 1/450.00 (lOC al) 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: ^o devplop curriculum which would allow the nursing 
student to proo?r-.s.4. Zi^^u\ each stage of the training program to the 
next at any tir^^e and no^ be penalized for the time spent in working 
at one l evel prior to moving on to the next. 

DEscRiPTioH OF PROJECT: The project was designed to develop the ladder, 
lattice concept in nursing at a local school district, college, and 
hospital. The core committee which developed the entire curriculum 
was comprised of State Nursing Assoc. members and officers, local 
instructors, health personnel, and educators. Over the time period 
involved, the curriculum was presented to the respective authori- 
ties several times and each stage of the training schedule was out- 
lined to determine where overlapping was taking place in the cur- 
rent programs and where weaknesses existed. 

The results were that several areas of overlapping existed in 
the current programs primarily because of traditional beliefs and 
prejudices. Through discussion and time these areas were inco^;- 
porated into a unified sequencing of effort and training which re- 
sulted in a suggested curriculum format. This format was- present- 
ed to a group of Nursing personnel from colleges for their approval 
The initial curriculum was not approved, largely due to the lack of 
the qualifications by the project staff and the director. These 
differences were resolved and a final curriculum was developed and 
tested at the local level. It proved successful and was given 
approval for trial on a conditional basis for one year. 

All indications are that the curriculum will be accepted by the 
Nursing board this year. Several states have requested a copy for 
study because of dissemination activities of the RCU. Response 
from thesa states likewise inaicates a useful document was 
de '/eloped. 
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^ paojKCT TiTLS: Project Career EducatioD K-10 (P.C.E. K-10) 

J 


r 

AOEJCY: Portland Public Schools, 631 N.E. Clackamas, Portland, Oregon 97232 
in cooperation with the State Department of Education, Division of Career 
Education, 942 Lancaster Drive, N.E., Salem, Oregon 97310 


TOojBCT DiHiCTOR OR corpEucT psRsotT (ttAME, ADDRiiGs, phoke): Mr. Thomas A. Parr, Coordinator, 
Project Career Education K-10, 3905 S.E. 91st, Portland, Oregon 97266 
Phone: (503) 777-2339 


r 


T)unOTOH: FROM__June 1 , 1 973 ^ J^ne 30, 1974 

FU^OniG: FLHEIUL t 63,021.00 niATS % on^ER ^ 6,500.00 


MjR?os=' 0-^ PRcxr-"- ^"^^ purpose of this project is to identify procedures, processes, 
and modify curriculum as needed to integrate career awareness and 
and career exploratory, educational experiences in grades K-10. A 
^ second purpose is that as these changes are refined, the methods and materials wi ll 
De disseminated lq otner attendance areas within the city and siate. ' 


DESCRIPTION OP ??.OJECT: 

Project Career EducationK-10 is located in the Marshall High School attendance area 
Area II, Portland Public Schools. The eleven schools of PCE K-10 have approximately 
5800 students, 320 teachers, 40 support specialists, and 14 administrators actively 
involved in the project. 

Students as a result of the career awareness and exploratory activities will be abl^ 
to make tentative career choices within occupational clusters identified in the 
Oregon Cluster System and plan ways of attaining necessary preparation to achieve 
these choices. 

Career Education building coordinators, selected staff members, and building 
administrators work directly with the project coordinator in the planning, develop- 
ment and implementation of the a'^tivities and procedures to be used at each grade 
level. Staff development, guidance and counseling, curriculum revision and 
development, have had a high priority throughout the project. 

Dissemination of the project concepts, materials and recommendations are con- 
current through a network of career education attendance coordinators established 
within the schools of Area II. 
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PROJBCT RESUKT, 


PROJECT TITLE: A Research Investigation Designed to Create a Career Development 
Education Model for Grades K-12 


r 


AGENCY : 

The Pennsylvania State University 


PROJICT DIHBCTOR OR comACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, phohe): ^ Edwin Herr Director 
The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 
Telephone: (814) 863-0391 


DURATION J KROM July 1, 1972 gp June 30, 1973 


FUNDHIO: FEDERAL % 47.138.00 STATE $ OTHER $..i3^2fli_(It£LCflll 


HJRIOeE OF HIOJBCT: 

Prepare a syllabus of career development activities from 
throughout the United States. 
V J 

DESCRIPnOH OF raOJBCT: j^^^^ ii^j j . -i 

The project staff collected and reviewed available career 
education project information and materials. The information was then 
synthesized with career development theory and translated into activities 
for each grade level. Teams of teachers were then brought together to extend 
and enlarge the suggested classroom activities. 
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IROTGCT RjBOUKB 


UtOJGCT TITLE: 


Development of a Validated Instructional System for 
Hospitality Education 


The Pennsylvania State University 
College of Human Development 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


raojTCT DiRrom OR cornjuiCT PHiBON (KA^ Thomas F, Powers, Professor in 

Charge, Food Service and Housing Administration, College of Human Development, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 16802 (814) 865-1736 


DUnATION: 


FROM September 1, 1971 


TO June 30, 1974 


FEDERAL $ 91-754 


STATE ^ 


OTHER $ 49,892 aonan 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: The purpose of the research and demonstration project was to 
develop and validate a prototype instructional system in hospitality education 
at the post-secondary level. The program was developed in response to critical 
industry needs as well as basic problems of our society. j 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: Research in the area of curriculum development for hospitality 
education is minimal and neither generalized nor published. Traditional programs 
are expensive for both institution and student. The present .project meets these 
problems by eliminating the requirement for formal laboratory classes, thus 
reducing the cost to institution and student. 

During the first phase of the project, the instructional materials and 
instruments for evaluation were developed. In the second phase, the demonstra- 
tion program will be implemented and a preliminary evaluative analysis carried 
out. As a result of the evaluation, instructional materials were revised and 
instructors* manuals prepared. During the third and final phase, a set of 
hypotheses are being tested in order to evaluate the demonstration program and 
determine the accomplishment of the project's objectives. 
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roOJBCT RESUME 


PRcxmJT TITLE: jn^piementation of a Flexible Modular Scheduling Program: 
School-Based Career Education Model 


aoency: Admiral Peary AVTS 
Ebensburg, PA 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR coiJTRACT PEESOH (NAME, ADDRESS, PHOHE): Dr, Edward H, Lareau, Associate 
Director for Research, Admiral Peary AVTS, P. 0, Box 96, Ebensburg, 
Pennsylvania 15931 Telephone: (814) A72-6A56 


DURATION t FROM March 1, 1972 to July 16, 19 7A 


FUNDIRG: FEDERAL $ 288, 473 STATE $ OTIEER » 74,919 (Local) 


HiRPOeE OF PROJECT: To develop and implement a competency based flexible modular 
scheduling program to individualize the vocational program for each student. 


DESCRimOH OF PROJECT: Admiral Peary AVTS offers 20 different vocational 

program areas. The major tasks of this project was to divide the content 
of these program areas into modules that could be completed by the student 
on an individual basis in order to achieve any career objective. The 
project involved intensive in-service in writing behavioral objectives and 
task sheets for each module, A computer storage and retrieval system is 
being utilized. 
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HIOJBCT RESUME 


pnojBCT TITLE: Cost Anal/sis of Secondary School Vocational-Technical Education . 
I'rograms 


AGKNCY: Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational-Education,- 
909 Mountcastle Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR cotJTR/vCT PERCON (t(AMs, ADDRESS, FHOirE): Dr. Georgc W. Harris and . 
Or. 0. Kcnnetli O^Fallon, Project Co-Directors, Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, College of Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
57916 Phone: f61S.l 074-2277 > 

DURATION; FROM January 1, 1973 TO " — June 30, 1973 ! 

FUKDIKG: FEDI3UL $ STATE $ 14, 495 .21 OTHER $ ^ 


' \ 

PURPOSE OF FROJfXJT: The organization and presentation of the information developed 
by the study will provide a usejible base for planning and projecting costs of 
operating programs and probable budget requirements for new programs. 
I \ ^ 


r—- — \ 

DESCRIPTION OK PROOTECT: 

To determine the cost of educating a student in a specified vocational pro- 
grcun, the calculation of current unit cost per student contact hour for each pro- 
gram was accomplished througli the following steps: 1) A represejitative sample" 
was selected from the population. 2) The selected sample of scKools with voca- 
tional-teclini cal education progriuns in. Tennessee was contacted and permission 
granted to collect the data necessary for completion of the study. 3)- Each 
selected school was visited to gather the following data: a) Name, position and 
salary oF each professional staff member associated with the vocational -technical 
program, b) A class schedule for the current schpol year amended to provide 
the najne and numbers of each section taught, credit and contact liour for each 
course, enrollment, and name of instructor, c) A copy of the master schedule 
describing each course and curriculum offered, d) A copy of the financial report 
for the tMscal period covered with all expenditures for current operations allo- 
cated to academic departments in so far as the records were available, e) llie 
number of full-time equivalent students enrolled in e'ach curriculum for the period 
covered. 4) Analysis of the data wa,s made to determine: a) Direct costs per 
student contact hour for each course; b) Indirect costs per student contact 
hour for each course without consideration of the value of site or location; c) 
Indirect costs per student contact hour for each course with consideration of the 
value of the site and location; d) Total cost per student contact hour for each 
course; e) Total cost of educating a student in each course offered; f) Pro- 
jections of course and program costs in terms of existing and maximum enrollments 
for a five ;'ear period based on an inflationary change factor of five percent. 
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RKXTECT RESUME 


PROTBCT title: Feasibility Study for Determining the Need for Technical 
Training in the Ear. Tennessee Region 


AOEaicY: Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education 
909 Mountcastle Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTRACT PSHSOH (HAME, ADDRESS, phohe): Dr, 0, Kenneth O'Fallon, Assistant 
Coordinator Field Services, Bureau of Educational Research and Service, College 
(615^^974^22)2^"^^^^^^^^ Tennessee,, Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 Phone: 


TO January 1, 1974 


DURATION: fro m July 23, 1973 

FUMDIMG: FEOmL %^ STATE % 41^718.00 OTHER 


PURKWE OF PROJECT: To determine the extent of needs for technical training 
in the East Tennessee Region. 


DESCRIPnOH OF PROJECT: 

The Vocational-Technical Advisory Councils of the 24 upper East Tennessee 
target area counties have been asked to cooperate in arranging a series of 
meetings to help define the need for technical institutes. 

Additional information for establishment of need in this area will be 
obtained from a parent/taxpayer questionnaire to a representative sample 
of 10,000 persons in the 24 counties and from 11,000 secondary school students 
in the same region. Facility questionnaires will be distributed to institutions 
that prepare students for technical employment, and additional data will be 
gathered from each institution that has curriculums for the preparation of 
technical personnel. 

Information from these sources will provide data which will be used 
to determine the need for and resources available for vocational-technical 
institute training in East Tennessee. 
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FROJECT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE: INFOE - Secondary (Information Needed for Occupational Entry), 
Elementary (Information Needed for Occupational Exploration) Primary (Infor- 
mation for Occupational Enlightment) 


AGENCY: Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, 
909 Mountcastle Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 


\ 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE): Walter Cameron, Assistant 

Director, Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, 
202U Terrace Avenue Phone: (615) 974-4466 


r 


DURATION: 
FUNDING: 


FROM October 1, 1971 


FEDERAL %_ 


TO June 50. 1974 


STATE % 4Q,0nn.0n other % jfi,6Q4.fifi (TVA ) 


P0RP06E OF PROJECT: INFOE provides answers to vital questions which may assist 
students in making a career choice 


DESCRIPTIOH OF PROJECT: 

Secondary INFOE (Information Need for Occupational Entry) consist of the 
following materials: 1) Career Deck - Aperture cards containing information 
on specific job titles. 2) Program Offering Deck - Aperture cards providing 
information on vocational and technology programs offered in Tennessee. 3) 
Post-Secondary Institution Deck - Aperture card describing post-secondary 
institutions available in Tennessee. 
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Elementary INFOE (Information Needed for Occupational Exploration) con- 
sists of occupational information designed for students in grades 4-6. 
Currently the materials developed for this program are being field tested in 
five states. The Elementary INFOE materials are designed to orient students 
to fifteen major clusters of job titles and to general information on specific 
job titles. In addition, a teacher's guide for the use of the materials is 
being pilot tested. These materials should be available on a cost-of-materials 
basis during the spring of 1974. 

Primary INFOE (Information Needed for Occupational Enlightment) consists 
of materials designed for students in grades K-3. The Primary INFOE materials 
consisting of sets of color slides and audio tapes are being developed to 
orient students to some of the basic concepts of career development. The 
materials will be pilot tested in the spring of 1974. 
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FROJBCT RESUHE 


PROJECT TITLES Development and Evaluation of a Pilot Element in a Statewide 
Career Education Delivery System 


A®^- North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 76203 


PROJECT DIRBCTOR OR CONTOACT PERSON (HAMB, ALDRBCS, PHOHB): 

Dr. Lewis M. Abernathy, Director, Manpower Institute, North Texas State 
University, Denton, Texas 76203 817 788-2263 


DunATioN: FROM August 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974 

FUNDIHS: FEDBRAL j 42,897 STATE % - ^1™ $ 4.766 (local) 


PURRWE OF PROJECT: ^^^^ project has two major objectives: 1. To davelop and 
evaluate a pilot element of a statewide delivery system for career education 
2. To identify and define thirty basic career and world of work education concepts 


DESCRIPTIOH OP PROJECT: 

The research project is composed of three phases. Phase I (August 1 - 
September 30, 1973) involves identification and definition of thirty basic career 
education concepts. Phase II (October 1 - January 31, 1974) will be directed 
toward the development and production of a staff development program with corre- 
lated materials. Phase III (February 1 ~ June 30, 1974) includes piloting and 
evaluation of the delivery system element in Richardson, Lubbock, and Midland- 
Odessa service center areas. 

Anticipated results include: (1) a delivery system element that produces 
cognitive and attitudinal change in teachers and their students significant at 
.05 level; (2) identification and development of thirty basic career and world of 
work education concepts which will form the core of a total delivery system for 
career education in Texas. Project findings shall be given widespread publica- 
tion particularly with key state and national educational officials and research- 
ers • Accomplishment of stated project objectives will provide the necessary basis 
for a total delivery system development effort. 
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GUIDELIMES OH WORK OROANIZATIOS 


Each office should have a proceduree aanual as a guide to 
vofk organ! sat io|^. It is necessary for you to thln)^. through 
your Job step by step vhile preparing It. Jt can be* of 
trenendous help to a substitute or a nev person in yo\ir office. 
Remenber y ^the task that may seem routine to you mey not be to 
someone elsf • 1]^e instructions could be prepared under the 
fOlloying headings: ^ ' 

OFFICE y 

What are the Jobs In your oTfice and vh6 does that ^ 
Who are the key people in your office « branchy or 
section? 

^ Will she have to contact other offices? What are the 
telephone numbers* and vhere are the offices located? 
What are tHe nsmes of th^ secretaries « clerks « etc«« vith 

vhom she will have contact? 
What policy or instruction memorandums Should she s^e? 
Where are the instruction booklets for all the equipment 

usetl in the. office? 
What should she know about your raninder systems? (Complete 
details) 

MAIL ' 

What are the pickup and delivery times? 

What type of information and Material do you route to vhom? 

What is the purpose of the "buck" slip? 

Does the supervisor answer all correspondence? 

If you ansver some correspondence* vhere are the samples 

of such materials? 
Where do you keep follqv-\q) materials? 
You may vant to include a page on frsnked*^mailt messenger 

envelopes t special messenger service. ' ^ 

What is the "ta^thod of filing used? (Give complete detail •). 
Uiyb has access to the files? 

Who does the filing? 

Which files contain confidential material?' 
What filed material might your supervisor vant during 
your absence and vhere is -it? ^ 
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PROJECT RKSUME 


PROJECT TITLE: Development of a Career Education Curriculum for Deaf Students at 
Texas School for the Deaf 


AGENCY: Texas School for the Deaf 
1102 South Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78704 


PROJECT DIRBCTOR OR CONTRACT PERSON (UAME, ADDRESS, PIIOHE): 

Mr, James S. Howze, Principal, Texas School for the Deaf, 1102 South Congress 
Avenue, Austin, Texas 7870A 512 385-4405 


iwnATION: FROM July 1. 1973 to June 30. 197 A 

fundhkj; vederal $ 57,541 state j 6,393 otiier $ 


purpose of PROJECT! Objectives: (1) Provide younger deaf students awareness of jobs, 
(2) to provide curriculum for junior high aged students, (3) to provide a curricu- 
lum which will combine vocational skill development and academic development, and 

^(4) provide deaf students realistic alternatives for career development after , 

leaving school. 

. >^ 

descriptiok OF PROJECT: A Staff Consisting of a Project Coordinator, Curriculum 
Specialist, Media Specialist, Teacher *s Aide, and a secretary will work with the 
academic staff to develop a career oriented curriculum. A summer workshop will 
provide the basic development of levels six, seven, and eight of Career Exploration 
and the revision of levels three, four, and five. Assuming '..he project is success- 
ful a third application will be filed to complete implementation of the new 
curriculum. 

The result will be a new curriculum for the Texas School for the Deaf constructed 
around the concept of career education. The new curriculum will dramatically 
change the approach to preparing Heaf children for termination from the school. 
They will hopefully be prepared throughout their studies fior a career. Their ^ 
educational program will be geared to career education. 
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HIOJECT RESUME 


PROTBCT TITLB: Development of Curriculum Materials for Competency-Based Post- 
Secondary Vocational-Technical Teacher Education Programs 


AGENCY: Region VIII Education Service Center 
100 North Riddle Street 
Mount Pleasant, Texas 75455 


PROJECT DIRECTOR OR COIftRACT PERSOir (NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE): 

Dr. Billy N. Pope, Coordinator, Region VIII Education Service Center , 
100 North Riddle Street, Mount Pleasant, Texas 75455 214 231-6301 


DURATION: FRCH August 1. 1973 ro June 30^ 1974 

FUHDHIG: FEDERAL j 52,233 g,jy^ ^ - $ 5,804 (local) 


puMOfiE OP PROTicT* Objectives: (1) to develop and disseminate curriculum materials, 
for the development of selected competencies common to all voca- 
tional education teachers, (2) develop and disseminate curriculum materials for the 
development of competencies unique tc specialized vocational education teachers, 
\ ^(3) present the developed materials at a statewide vocational education teacher 
education conference to be held during fall of 1974, 

DESCRimOB OF HIOJBCT: 

The project consists of five phases: (1) selection of competencies for which 
instructional modules and supporting curriculum materials are to be developed, (2) 
development of selected modules and supporting curriculum materials for selected 
competencies, (3) field testing of developed materials, (4) revision of materials 
based on results of field tests, and (5) prepare revised materials for distribu- 
tion. 

The project will produce the following results: (1) instructional modules and 
supporting curriculum materials for selected competencies that are commoti to all 
vocational-technical teachers at the post-secondary level, and (2) instructional 
modules and supporting curriculum materials that are unique to vocational-technical 
teachers of health, distributive, and industrial occupations at the post-secondary 
level . 


The project materials will be provided to Texas Education Agency personnel and to 
colleges and universities conducting or preparing to conduct competency-based 
programs of teacher education for post-secondary vocational-technical teachers. 
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fHOJBCT RESUME 


PROJECT TITLE: The Development and Testing of Health Education Learning Activity 
Packages for Teachers and Students of Consumer and Homemaking Education, Grades 
5-12. 


AOENCY: 


South Burlington School District, Fred Tuttle, Superintendent of 
Schools, South Turlington, Vermont 05403 


H^orasT DiRKTOR OR coiraiACT PHiflON (HAME, AD^ Mrs . Susan Donnis, Project Director, 

Consumer and Homemaking Department, South Burlington High School, South Burling- 
ton, Vermont 05403. Phone: School - 802-862-6409. Home - 802-878-8825. 


DURATION: 
FUNDHIG: 


FROM December 4, 1972 


TO June 30, 1973 


FEomL i 9,000. 00 


STATE $ 


OTHER $_ 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: To increase the amount of teaching materials in health education 
available to consumer and homemaking teachers, grades 5-12. 


DEscRiPnoH OF H^OJBCT: The project personnel will be based in the home economics 
department of South Burlington High School. The project director vill contact 
the consumer and homemaking teachers in the high school and middle school to 
determine which health education subjects are needed and where to integrate them 
into the present curriculum. She will assist teachers in developing health 
education learning activity packages and in testing them out either by, 1, 
direct teaching, 2. team teaching a learning package with the participating 
teacher, 3. individualized instruction, or 4. simply by consultation with the 
teacher. The project director will use as a guide, the format used by the Tri- 
State Vocational Curriculum Project in developing the learning activity packages 
Assessment will be made of the existing packages developed by the Tri-State 
Vocational Curriculum Project, to avoid subsequent duplication in subject matter 
The classroom teacher will determine which of the testing techniques she feels 
most comfortable. The students and teacher will evaluate the effectiveness of 
each learning activity package developed under the direction of the director. 
The packages deemed successful will be distributed to Vermont consumer and home- 
making teachers. A group meeting of the teachers would be ideal in which to 
present the learning activity packages developed. 
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Pi^oTECT title: forecasting GUIDE: Employment/hnrollment 

A gu1d4 to assist vocational educators in planning programs to 
meet manpower needs. 


AGKJicY: Coordinating Council for Occupational Education 
216 Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, WA 98504 


PROJTXT DinSXITOR OR COirCRACT PSRSON (!IAM3, ADDRHSS, FKONE): 

Frank H. Wimer, Director - Planning, Evaluation and Research 
Coordinating Council for Occupational Education 

210 Old CapiLul BuilU i ny, Qiy iii p l a, WA 98504 (Phone : (206) 7 53>56 7 g )" 


DURATioM: .^CM November, 1971 ^ January, 1974 


FUHDHIG: FEDSRAL $ STATS $ OTiOiK $ 


1 ^ Not a special project grant. Carried out as part of the regular agency wo rk> ^ 

puiuK)s^ 0? PRCJ^"^- provide a method of planning for vocational education programs 

r * based on an integration of work force, employment and demand, 

enrollment placement, and other data. 


DSSCHIPnOIf OF PROJECT: 

Development of a conceptual framework. ( 

Development of criteria, assumptions, and definitions upon which the system was 
to be constructed. 

Development of data display and analysis forms. 
Development of methods of making calculations. 
Analysis of over 100 occupations. 

Testing of model through use by the community college system in making program 

and facility decisions. 

Future refinement and testing plans. 
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PRCXTBCT RKSUME 


PROJECT TITLE: A Study of Competencies in Food Service Industries (03.039) 


AOENCY: Wisconsin Board of. Vocational Technical and Adult Education and South- 
west Wisconsin Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 


J 


PROTECT DERBCTOR OR COinRACT PEKSON (NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE): 

Daniel Wagner, Administrator of Research and Planning 
Southwest Wisconsin VTAE District, Bronson Boulevard 
Fennimore, Wisconsin 53809 Tel. 608-822-3262 


DURATION : FROM (7-1-72 to 6-30-73) Researc h ro (7-1-73 to 6-30-74) Curriculum D ev . 

FUNDHW: FEDERAL % (2>000) (30.000) STATE $ OTHER % 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT: To ascertain and validate specific occupational competencies 
needed by employees in the expanding and diversified food service industry. These 
findings will be incorporated into the development of and articulated secondary- 
post secondary curriculum. , . 


DESCRIPTIOH OF PROJECT: 

Questionnaires were developed through use of an ad hoc committee composed 
of teachers, teacher educators, state department consultants and representatives 
from the food service industry. Questionnaires were mailed to 244 hospitals, 
restaurants, and graduates of food service programs. Seventy-five respondents 
completed 316 position evaluations that included 16 different Job classifica- 
tions. These included Baker and Pastry Cook, Bartender, Busboy, Chef, Cook, 
Counter Person and/or Carhop, Dietary Aid, Food Service Supervisor, Food Service 
Worker, Host/Hostess, Kitchen Worker, Manager, Pantry Man/Woman, Short Order 
Cook, Sous Chef, Waiter/Waitress. 

The date is listed by common elements for all 16 positions and competencies 
that respondents believe are significant for a specific job. Various tables of 
data illustrate skill areas necessary for job perfonaance. The findings will 
be used as a base for developing an articulated curriculum on secondary/post 
secondary level. 
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HtOJGCT RESUHB 


rROJBCT TITLE: Investigating Interaction of Learning Styles and Types of Learning 
Experiences in Vocational-Technical Education 


AOENCY: Fox Valley Technical Institute, University of Wisconsin - Stout and 
Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 


r 


PROJECT DIRBCTOR OR COfflBACT PHlflOR (KAMB, ADKIESS, PHONE): 

Dr. Urban T. Oen (AlA) 739-8831 

Fox Valley Technical Institute, 1825 North Bluemound Drive 
Appleton, Wisconsin 5A911 


DURATION: 
FMNDmO: 


FRO M 7-1-72 


TO 6-30-7A 


STATE %^ 


OTHER % 15,000 


lURPOBE OF PROJBCT: To investigate types of learning styles relevant to vocational 
and tiechnical education as a prelude to developing alternative learning exper- 
iences to optimize individualized instruction. 


DESCHimOK OF FROHXIT: 

The phase of the project conducted at UW - Stout by John Banks pertained to 
identification of learning styles. 

Learning styles were investigated and placed on tvo continuum scales. The 
continuum scales reflecting the styles were designated as concrete/symbolic and 
structured/unstructured learning style continuums. The responders in the study 
indicated a slight preference for the concrete style of learning and were at the 
continuum midpoint for the structured/unstructured learning style. The placement 
somewhere along the continuum indicates the preference for a specific style. The 
placement of the individual somewhere near the continuum midpoint may indicate 
that the individual desires a mix or composite of both of the learning styles on 
the continuum. Rccononendations include further investigation, refinement of 
instruments and development of alternative learning experiences. 

The major emphasis of the project at Fox Valley Technical Institute was to 
identify learning styles relevant to vocational-technical education, to survey 
students and faculty concerning individualized instruction and learning, to de- 
velop an individualized learning model, and to construct alternative learning 
experiences for meeting a given objective. 

Findings include: 

- 30.8% of the FVTI students prefer to complete courses via self -instructional 
techniques with films, slides, and tapes always available. 

- 46.1% of the FVTI students prefer to attend classes where they can interact 
with a sinall group of students or work 1 on 1 with the teacher. 

- 71.6/i of the FVTI students prefer to attend classes that allow them to learn 

at tlioir own host rafp> nnrl tn fnko ^^>Q^c. yjhnnnvor fhf>y fi*r>1 fhi>y r^re T'^XiAy . ^ 
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KENTUCKY VALLEY 
EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVE 

CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Summer Workshops 

Hazard: June 25 -July 6, 1973 
Jackson: July 23 -August 3, 1973 


by: Owen Col 1 Ins 
September 1 , 1973 


SOME COnSIDFRATIOMS |fl PLANfllMG A?!D CONDUCT I f!G 
IfllTIAL REGIO^IAL IM-SERVICE CAREER EDUCATIOM V/ORKSIIOPS 


I ntroduction 


We in Region XII have just concluded a two-week Career Education 
Workshop which was evaluated highly by most participants. In order 
to help others who may plan similar workshops our experiences are 
delineated and other related issues are examined below. In order 
to make our references meaningful, some background information of 
our situation is included. 


Organizational Relationships 

Our project is under the supervision of the Kentucky Valley 
Educational Cooperative which originally was a brainchild of the 
Appalachian Educational Laboratory in Charleston, West Virginia. 
Now the Cooperative is part of the State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Scope of Proj ect 

This regional project includes eight counties in rural and 
mountainous eastern Kentucky: V'olfe, Breathitt, Lee, Owsley, 
Perry, Letcher, Knott, and Leslie. In addition to the eight county 
systems of education, also included arc the independent city systems 
of Jenkins, Hazard, and Jackson as well as the Hazard Area Vocational 
School which has five satellite schools in the region and the Hazard 
Community College. There are over 31,^^00 students in the region, 
K-1^, and over 1,300 teachers. 


Organization of the Project 

The Kentucky Valley Educational Cooperative hired on February 
If 1973i 3 Career Education Staff consisting of a Project Director, 
Dr. Owen Collins; Av^areness (Grades ]-f?) Component Director, Mr. 
^ indolph V.'icker* Exploration (Grades 7"^) Component Director, Mr. Ellis 
ilaggard; Preparation (Grades 10-1^0 Component Director, Mr. Gordon 
Cook, and Guidance (Grades K-1^) Component Director, .Mr. V/illiam Burke. 

In addition^ funds were provided each Local Education Agency 
to hire a Career Education Coordinator one-half time as well as to have 
two v/eeks of in-service for all administrative personnel, guidance 
counselors, and fifteen percent of , the classroom teachers. 


TELEPHOHE 


9' 


In ansverlng the phone, what special phraae la used? 

Do you screen all Inccolng calls? 

Is your telephone book up to da^te? 

Do you have a list of frequently called numbers? 

What should khe know about making calls? (Explain the procedure 
preferred In your office.) 
/ Is ^information frequent:iy asked ^f you? 

Special Information about long diiKance calls and unique 
> situations in your office? 

What is your 106 number? • « 

VISITORS 

What is the routine for receivj^ c fillers? 

Kov do you handle visitors who are waiting? 

Do you have a list of frequent visitors in yo\ir office? 

Can you refer visitors to any other* office or person? 

Who will make the appointments for the supervisor? 

Do you remind him of his appointments? ^ 

SUPPLIES 

Where are the supplies kept? 

What procedure do you use for ordering and distributing supplies? 
Have you ssmples of foms used v^th the information filled in 

for reference? Have you inclmed necessary instructions 

about carbon copies? 

OT HER OFFICE DUTIES 

What dictation procedure do you use? 

Do you take dictation at a certain time each dsy? 

ETo you have deadlines in getting material transcribed? 

What should she knov about the intercom system? 

What specialised Jpb« not alrea^ mentioned^ shoiild she knov about? 
H Where are the reference sources used in the office? 
What about duplicating facilities? 

PERSONAL 

What meetings or camnitments should your supervisor be made 
. avare Of in your absence? 

^ov does he like his coffee? What brand of cigars or cigarettes 
does he prefer? 

When do you usually go to lunch? What facilities are available? 
Hov much time do you have at lunch? 


Synopsis of Activities 
of Regional Staff to the Two-Week Career Education Vforkshop 

Basically, the R'eglonal Career Education Staff followed a systematic 
approach of orienting each group of school personnel such as: 

1. Orientation of Superintendents and Directors* 
?.. Orientation of Career Education Coordinators; 
3. Orientation of Principals In a special two-day session at 

Natural Bridge State Park; and 

Orientation of Career Education Teams. 

In addition, the community was oriented on a regional basis prior to 
the Tv/o-week Career Education V/orkshop. 


Setting the Objectives 

Although at first this may seem a simple task, in reality It is 
perhaps one of the most difficult. Each member of the regional staff 
will probably have his own perceptions of what the objectives should be. 
State level agencies will make input. Consultants and resource people 
add still other dimensions. Frequently there will be concerns 
voiced which ere vague and ill-defined but vyhich must be considered. 
The difficult task then is to take the stockpile of objectives and 
distill into a manageable number what should be attempted. 

If a project has the time it would be best to let the objectives 
come from grass roots up, but on a regional basis this procedure would 
probably be self-defeating, especially if the project is in an area 
where Career Education is relatively new. In Region XI! we relied on 
the Career Education Coordinators to represent their teachers. Although 
there is nothing sacred about the sequence for setting objectives 
which we followed, it is delineated below: 

(1) Regional Staff set a tentative list- of objectives based on 
their reading, visits to other projects, and advice from 
state level persons. 

(2) Tentatively approved by Career Education Coordinators. 

(3) Approved by Bureau of Vocational Education, State Department 
of Education. 

Once the objectives are set, the task is to brainstorm effective 
methods of implementation, which leads to the next topic. 


Considerations in Structuring the Workshop 

Huch of our budget and the success of our project hinged on this 
importaivt workshop and severa.1 concerns v/ere manifested as we planned. 
Among these concerns were: 



*See Appendix fl 


(1) Educational workshops in our region have a general reputation for 
being boring^, superficial, poorly planned and o time for 
professional goofing off. 

(2) (lost educational workshops in this region have relied on a 
general assembly and a speaker. 

(3) V/e needed to "sell" teachers on the concepts and possibilities 
of Career Education. 

i^i) V/e had to assume that our audience would need a thorough and 
basic orientation to Career Education. 

(Z) Vt'e needed to make the workshop interesting, informative, 
and wel 1 -paced . 

(f) '''e needed more than wishful thinking that there would be a 
relationship from the '/orkshop to what we hoped v/ould happen 
in Career Education in cl^.ssrooms in the fall. 

(7) How did we present so many of the entities of Career Education 
such as role playing, resource person, occupational information, 
decision making, etc.? Altogether we ended up with twenty-two 
different entities which v/ere to be presented. 

(-) V/ou1d there bo the danger of these entities becoming encapsulated 
and the participants not synthesizing their learning experiences? 

(9) How was the community to be involved? 

(10) i^ow many and what consultants should be used? 

(11) *7ou1d participants identify with the workshop when it was being 
planned essentially at the regional level? 

(12) Hovi could v;e demonstrate a model learning structure? 

(13) Did v;e identify in performance terms what was expected of 
participants? 

(WO How could we avoid lecture? 

(If)) How could we get activity and involvement on the part of the 
participants? 


The Structure of the Vorkshop 
V'c decided to structure the ^/orkshop into five different sections: 
Section I. Philosophy and Concepts 

Section II. iModules of Career Education called "Learning Cells" 


Section III. 


Individual Unit Writing and Individual Career 
Education Plans 


Section IV. 


v:9v:€rall Career Education Plans by Local Education 
Agencies 


Section V. 


Communication with Communities 
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Section I lasted one and one-half days; Section II lasted three and 
one-half days; Section III lasted three days; Section IV lasted one -ci 
day and Section V was for one-half day. See Appendix ' 11' for ^ utru^t^trt*! 
schematic. 

Descr iption of Philosophy and Concepts .SecjtlPiL 
Participants were asked to meet the following peiTomwnco ohJ<?ctlvcs: 

1. Each participant will be able to communicate orally at 
least three reasons why the Career Education movement 
has come about in our nation. 

2. Participants will be able to Identify at least three main 
attitudes. Ideas, or viewpoints of business toward 
educat ion . 

3. Each participant will be able to communicate orally at 
least Six concepts of Career Education and how they might 
be implemented in his particular school. 

Although there were several other minor events occurlng during this 
first day and one-half, the major thrust was made by three keynote speakers: 
Mr. Joel Smith, who dealt with the philosophy of Career Education weaved 
around concrete examples from the Cobb County Georgia Project and by Mr. 
Bill Neal who dealt strictly with concepts of Career Education as s 
developed by the Knoxvllle City Career Education Project where he has been 
Project Director. In addition, a prominent local businessman gave his 
perceptions in a major address concerning education from the viewpoint of 
business. The procedure that was followed on all three of these major 
addresses was to have the address, break into small groups for interaction, 
and reassemble to question the speaker. 


In general, the participants rated this section highly: a mean of 
9.3 on Quality of Presentation and a mean of 2.7 on Performance Objectives 
being obtainable. (See Appendix H I for the evaluation instrument used for 
internal evaluation.) There were some comments that the section could 
have been shortened and some disliked the small groups because they 
wasted time that could have been used to question the speakers. The 
speaker from business alienated some participants because of the position 
he took on various issues. Although there surely will be exceptions, it is 
of the writer that most businessmen who speak honestly and straight- 
forwardly will tend to alienate some school personnel because of a 
basic conflict between the orientation of school personnel from businessmen. 


Eyaj^uation of Philosophy and Conce pts Section 


Description of Modules of Career Education 
(learni ng Cel Is) 


Vihat Is Career Education? One could say that Career Education Is 
occupational Information, but It Is a lot more. One could say that 
Career Education Is guidance but It Is a lot more. One could say 
that Career Education Is utilizing community resources, but It Is a 
lot more. One could say that It Is learning a decision making skill 
Involving the world at work, but It Is a lot more. How does a planning 
group structure a workshop Involving something as complex and 
encompassing and inter-relating as Career Education? 

We considered the alternative of having a consultant who WOMld 
present to the entire group his '^package" on Career E*.»ucnt;on. 
alternative was rejected for the following reasons: 

1. Our group of workshop participants Included secondary 
principals, elementary principals, guidance counselors, 
reading teachers, librarians, and classroom teachers who 
ranged from secondary to the first grade. It was doubtful 
that we could obtain any person who could work forcefully, 
CSitffBprehensively, and sensitively with such a disparate group. 

2. We desired to emphasize along with the *'trad J tionaV 
concepts of Career Education such as occupational Information, 
a resource person as an organizing center, and guidance 
concepts, some futuristic Ideas such as human relation 
skills, decision making, problem solving, and performance 
objectives. For example, we had been hearing that human 
relation skills were vital in an employee retaining a job 

yet when we looked for someone to work with us on this 
particular dimension, it was exceedingly difficult to find 
an effective consultant. Fortunately, we did find a person 
who did an excellent job on this concept. 

3. We wished to demonstrate that a workshop could be developed 
that was flexible, that gave participants a choice concerning 
their learning direction, and that would have some creativity 
in approach. 

Therefore, we settled after much discussion on what we have 
called the Learning Cells Approach. The following describes 
what we were attempting In the learning cells; a copy of 
which was sent to each consultant who was asked to conduct 
a ce 1 1 : 

Learn ing Cells Approach 

1. CREATIVE presentations. Lecture should be avoided. 
Hultf-rncdJa presentations are encouraged. 

2. SKILL oriented. Learning cells should attempt to teach 
a sklll(s) In most cases; for example, the cell on 
role-playing should teach participants the skill(s) 
necessary to utilize role-playing In their classrooms. 


3. PERFORMANCE oriented. Each learning cell needs performance 
objectives which clearly communicate what Is expected 
from participants. 

ACTIVITY oriented. Participants should be Involved to a 
high degree In the learning process within each cell. 

5- HANDOUTS. A summary sheet of the main points or an 
appropriate schematic Is encouraged. 

6. EVALUATION. Each Instructor needs to gear this In, although 
It needcnot be formal. A brief oral check may be 
sufficient to see If participants achieved desirably. 


It was further <jleclded that each learning cell would be dovolopod 
fully according to a prescribed format which would be given to the 
participants so that they would have a sharp overview of a^arcfcular 
cell before they signed up for ft. *lh?:> formcit fncludod: 

1 . Title of Learning Cel 1 

2. Purpose 

3. Performance Objectives 

4. Instructors 

5. Assistant Instructors 
fi. Who Should Attend 

7. Number of Participants Per Session, and 

8. Other Information 

See Appendix IV for a sample Learning Cell. 

Procur i ng C on sultants 

One of the issues with which we wrestled concerned whether we 
used In-region personnel In the teaching of these learning cells or 
outslde-the-reglon. After much discussion. It was decided that we would 
have greater Impact by using out-of-the region consultants. 

The logistics of finding high caliber consultants to conduct a 
given learning cell was no small difficulty. Finding a suitable consultant, 
explaining what we had In mind, and negotiating fees and other support 
services were time consuming. In many cases a return visit was necessary. 

Some cells developed quickly but others for various reasons developed 
more slowly. Those with which we had the most difficulty Included 
human relation skills, decision-making, problem-solving, and fusion 
techniques for subject matter Into Career Education. Probably one of the 
chief reasons for slowness of these latter cells is that they seem to be 
relatively new ideas to ^'traditional'' Career Education. 


Expense of Consultants 

VJe were able to bring In consultants from Morehead State University, 
Eastern Kentucky State University, Bureau of Vocational Education, State 


Department, Department of Guidance Services, State Department, Pikeville 
City Career Education Project, and Knoxville City Career Education 
Project in Tennessee for slightly over Four Thousand D\Dllars for 3 1/2 
days- Of course, we received the services from the Bureau of Vocational 
Education and the Division of Guidance Services free for the asking. 
And we saved money also by offering graduate credit for the Workshop in 
a consortium arrangemant between Eastern Kentucky State University 
and Morehead State University which enabled us to obtain free 
instructional services from these universities because participants paid 
tuition directly to the universities for their graduate credit. Thus, 
we were able to accomplish much consultant-wise at a reasonable cost* 


Evaluation of the Modules or Learni ng CeJ^l Approach 

This section received the following mean ratings by participants: 

Creativity of Presentations^ 0,9: 
Ski 1 1 Orientation, 0.6; 
Performance Oriented, 8.9; 
Activity Oriented, 3.6; 
Quality of Hand-outs, 8.2^ and 
Quality of Evaluation, 7.7- 

Effective consultants; manageable topics; some creative presentations; 
involvement of participants; the general format; all of these are factors 
that probably contributed to a favorable response on part of the 
participants . 

On the other hand, some cells were not as effective as others and 
not all consultants were of superior quality. But the fact that at least 
three Local Educational Agencies plan to use a Learning cells Approach 
or a modification for their fall in-service days indicates to a 
degree its effectiveness. 


Descrip tion of Section III; 
Individual Uni t V/ri ting and^ Indiyi^^^^^ Career Education 

Vte considered it very important to our Career Education Program 
to develop in each participant a sense of commitment to Career Education, 
something tangible, something that would tie him to Career Education, 
whether he was a classroom teacher, a principal, a guidance counselor, a 
reading teacher or some other school functionary. We settled on the 
idea of asking each participant to put in writing this commitment; they 
were to make two copies, one for them and one for us. 

It was relatively easy to design for classroom teachers; very 
simply we wanted a unit of Career Education fused with their subject matter 
and a second unit or an Overview Paper which reflected on the Career 
Education movement and involved them in greater perspective than the 
writing of a single unit. A complete listinq of the performance objectives 
for classroom teachers is found in Appendix 'V. 

Principals, guidance counselors, supervisors, librarians, and other 
school personnel presented a different problem. Obviously we could 
not ask principals to write teaching units as we did the classroom 
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teachers. Therefore, we went to an open-ended format and simply asked 
that each participant, other than classroom teachers, write their Career 
Education plans through December 31? 1973. Although some suggestions 
were made for what might be included in the plans (see Appendix XII for 
suggestions for principals), this open-ended assignment created. some 
anxiety among the participants who were not classroom teachers and 
they begin to ask for special interest group meetings such as principals 
together, guidance counselors together, librarians together, etc. Of 
course, we responded to this request and in general this proved to be 
quite effective as they shared ideas and concerns about what they could 
individually and coJlectively do to implement Career Education this 
fall. The Principals group meeting was particularly successful. 

The classroom teachers were assisted in writing their units by 
eight teachers from a system that had already implemented Career Education. 
It is especially important to individualize this unit writing. Put in 
other words, a secondary teacher who teaches math and science will not 
normally relate effectively to an elementary teacher who has taught Career 
Education. Altogether we had eight classroom teachers representing 
various subject matter areas at various levels. Their main task was to 
help the teacher participants in our workshop fuse subject matter with 
concepts of Career Education. A word of caution: teachers who have taught 
according to a certain format in a system will tend to utilize their format 
and their approach when they serve as teacher consultants. If one intends 
to have a distinctive focus or format^ it is wise to orient fully all 
teacher consultants and for that matter all consultants as to what one 
intends. Even after orientation, however, strong monitoring of teacher 
consultants and consultants is necessary. 


Evaluation of Section III: Individual 
Unit V/riting and Plans 

Participants rated Section Ml was follows: Helpfulness of Teacher 
Practitioners, a mean of 9.^251; Helpfulness of Consultants, 9.1676; and 
helpfulness of Regional Staff, 9.1257. Criticisms of this particular 
section can be classified into two categories: first, there was confusion 
between the format which the Regional Staff had developed and the 
format which the teacher practitioners were using. It so happened 
that the teacher consultants used a format that was simple and clean-cut. 
However, in Region XII we wish to have our own focus and there were some 
ideas and concepts such as human relation skills, decision-making, 
problem solving, and performance objectives which added to the complexity 
of our unit. Second, some participants had difficulty relating the 
learning cells to their unit writing. Although this problem was 
addressed several times in general assembly, it apparently was not 
comprehended by all of the participants. Probably, more overt effort 
needs to be made to integrate the learning cells into unit writing. 
It was suggested by one of our consultants that we develop a model 
or sample unit of how these learning cells could be so Integrated and 
this is being done for our next workshop. 
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D escription of Section IV: 
V/riting of Plans for Each Local Educational Agency 


Performance objectives for this section may be seen in Appendix XIII. 
Each of the Local Educational Agencies was under the direct responsibility 
and authority of the Career Education Coordinator for this section. The 
size of the groups of participants in the LEAs ranged from fifty-one (51) 
to four (^) • 

Some of the activities v^hich were visible included arranging the 
exhibits and other materials they had developed during the workshop; 
preparation of the L9cal Educational Agency's plan for Career Education 
through December 31 > 1373; discussion of various topics such as fall 
in-service days for other teachers in their Local Educational Agency that 
were not in the Workshop; scheduling the teaching of the Career 
Education units; preparation for the presentation for the final day; 
meanwhile, a few participants finished up units which they had been 
writing. 

^ In general, this day as well as much of the other workshop, seemed 
to be directly correleated to the attitude and leadership of the Career 
Education Coordinator in a particular Local Educational Agency. If the 
Coordinator was positive and forceful and exerted effective characteristics 
of leadership, then the Local Educational Agency's partfcFpants showed 
effective involvement and participation. Although there were no 
Instance*^ of negative or poor leadership there were differences in the 

quantity and quality of work produced by the Local Educational Agencies 
For example, one particular Local Educational Agency worked three hours 
beyond what was expected on this particular section of the Workshop. 


Evaluation of Section IV 

This section was rated highly by participants, although there were 
some complaints. One complaint indicated there was too much emphasis 
on visibility; but it was amazing to see how a pace-setting Local 
Educational Agency tended to pull others up to its level of performance. 
Also> there were some comments that adequate time was not given to the 
development of Local Educational Plans for this coming fall- However, this 
was alleviated to some degree by the steering committee indicating that 
a Local Educational Agency may have a time delay in turning in the 
completed plan. In short, we said it v^ould be satisfactory if the 
regional staff received a copy of the Local Educational Agency's Plan 
before school began in the fall. 


Description of Section V: 
Communication with the Communities 

This was the weakest section of the workshop. To be sure, we had 
oriented on a regional basis approximately thirty-five (35) persons-- 
community leaderSj civic club representatives, school board members — 
prior to the beginning of the Workshop. One of the chief purposes 
of this orientation meeting was to invite them to visit the Viorkshop 
O ^ on its final day to hear the plans for Career Education by each Local 
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Educational Ager»;y and to view the exhibits which included the units 
written during the Workrhop, An announcement was also put on the local 
radio station that the Career Education Workshop was having open house on 
the last day. Reponse from the community was very meager indeed. 

However^ during the course of the Workshop fifteen (15) representatives 
from business, government, and industry were utilized as resource persons, 
primarily in the learning cells. Their response was ent usiastic and 
contributory to much of our success. Therefore, there is an Implication 
concerning involvement of the community which will be examined below under 
the next topic "Conclusions and Recommendations." 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. Avoid the overuse of large group assemblies. However, a discreet 
use of the same lends unity, cohesion, and is particularly effective 
in generating the tone and posture for the entire workshop. 

2. Use considerable care in choice and monitoring of consultants. An 
ineffective consultant can torpedo a we.l 1 -conceived workshop. Even 
a^ter they are selected and even after they are in the workshop 
they must be closely monitored so that they will do what is intended. 
Generally one needs to be quite specific concerning what is intended. 

3. The use of consultants from various projects compounds the difficulty 
of effective monitoring and management. However, variegated Career 
Education experiences adds to the richness and breadth of ideas for 
participants. 

Consultants should be explicitly told in writing what to expect and 
is allowable concerning their fees, room accommodations, and 
expenses. 

5. Breaking a complex issue, such as Career Education, into segments 
and having modules of learning has proven to be successful in our 
case. Care should be taken, however;, to synthesize these modules 
into a meaningful whole. 

S. Providing participants an opportunity to make choices concerning the 
"packaging" of their workshop and being sensitive to feedback creates 
a favorable attitude among participants. 

7. It is faulty to assume that a group of participants will have a 
uniform outlook toward education and a uniform set of needs. For 
example, elementary teachers do not perceive Career Education the 
same or even similarly to secondary teachers. Also, principals 
have a distinctive construct of outlook as do guidance counselors 
and librarians. Providing time when these special groups can meet 
to discuss common concerns and needs contributes to the success 
of the workshop. 
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Participants need to be challenged and positively reinforced that 
what Is being attempted can be accomplished* 

Leadership of the subgroups must be Identified, developed, and 
recogn I zed . 

What Is expected of participants should be Identified and communfcated 
preferably in performance objectlves-but care should be taken to 
Insure flexibility so a participant may develop an alternate course of 
action* 

It is very important that the Workshop identify a long range purpose 
and develop a tte-ln between Its activities and this long range 
purpose. In our case we insisted that each participant put In writing 
and give us a copy of what they would be doing In Career Education 
through December 31. 1973. The fact that it is In writing indlcnica 
a commitment that we would have not had without bcMig InslQf/Mit- 

A subgroup, or subgroups, within the workshop will be the pacesetter 
and by discreet references to the pacesetters, other subgroups will 
tent to Increase the quantity and quality of performance. 

The community can best be Involved, not by asking them to attend an 
open house, but by identifying specific functions for them. For 
example, one may never be able to get the manager of an AsP store to 
visit an open house but this same person may welcome and relish an 
opportunity to be interviewed as a resource person. 

Arranging for consortium graduate credit creates management problems 
but adds to the impact of the Workshop. 

Two weeks seems to be an appropriate length of time to have 

an effective Workshop which Involves major attltudinal change on 

the part of participants. 
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W OFFICE EMPLOYEE AS A BUILDER OF GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Good public relations Is of even greater Importance 1h Governmental 
service t^an litany other field, because of the people whom we ^ 
\serve. ^ 

In private Industry, a company's services are aimed primarily 'at 
one goal— the potential customer/ In the public service, we are 
dealing with not only a potential customer but with an even more 
Important, three-sided eatlty. Our potential customer, John 
Public, Is also our employer, for It Is his taxes which pay our 
salaries^ at the same time we are. In an Indirect sense, a repre- 
sentative for each one of us, since we as Individual citizens are 
also a part of the employing body^ 

In private Industry, Mr. Potential Customer has the option of 
refusing to buy--and to pay for--a company's goods. If he feels 
they are not what he wants. In our case» on the other hand, Mr. 
and Mrs. Public pay for our services whether or not they feel that 
they Individually have any need for such services or that we are 
providing them with the best possible service. It Is our duty, 
therefore, to make the Instances in which Mr. and Mrs. Public have 
contact with us as helpful and courteous as possible. 

Government secretaries are in a key position to build good public 
relations through their various contacts, which may include any or 
all of the fol lowing: 

Personal callers Telegrams 

lelephone conversations Reports ,^ 

Correspondence Magazines and' periodicals 

Press Speeches 

Radio or TV Legislative contacts 

However, establishing good public relations is an aspect of every 
civil service job. ^ ' ^ 
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Appendix .1 
REGION 12 CAREER EDUCATION IN-SERVICE 


Curriculum development is not a crash program. The process \s slow 
and methodical. Each step must be carefully articulated with the previous 
one. For these reasons, the program development is so designed to allow 
for steady continuous growth. 

In order for teachers to be able to develop curriculum thnt meets 
the needs of students, those teochcrs rmist first poo3esB certain 
characteristics. Significant characteristics include a positive attitude 
toward the concept of Career Education, a working knowledge of careers and 
career preparation, the techniques, for implementing the Career Education 
concepts, and experiences involving numerous careers as well as 
career-oriented i nstruct ion. 

The purpose of the Career Education in-service Is to assist teachers 
in acquiring the attitudes, knowledge, techniques and experiences necessary 
to Implement Career Education in Region 12. The Career Education In-servicu 
for cuv'riculum development employs a gradual transition from theory of 
curriculum development to principles of Career Education to practice In 
Career Education unit development. 

The section of the in-oervlc« devoted to the theory of curriculum 
development will provide, primarily, attitude development and a process 
or technique for systematic curriculum development. Specifically, this 
section of the in-service will: 

1. Develop an open attitude to curriculum change; 

2. Develop the ability to define a curriculum or Instructional problem 

3. Develop the ability to analyze the setting of a problem; 
Develop the ability to organize for managing the solution to a 
problem; 
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5. Develop the competencies forthe Integration of Career 
Education Into the content areas; 

6. Develop the skill for writing performance objectives; 

7. Develop a decision-making process; 

8. Demonstrate the techniques of utilizing small and large 
group interaction; 

9. Develop the skills necessary for the production of career 
education units; and 

10. Develop an uiidorstmiUf ng of x.\\f> noo<l oF cui'i (ciihcn cK»\/4:>]4i|>iiioiii . 

The section of the In-servlce on the principles of Career Education 
will be devoted primarily to providing teachers with the knowledge of 
careers and the concepts of Career Education. Specifically, this section 
of the in-service will: 

11. Orient teachers to the concepts and philosophy of Career 
Education; 

12. Develop an understanding of what would be a relevant curriculum; 
13* Csuse teachers to know the job clusters; 

]k. Develop in teachers a working knowledge of occupational 

Information materials; 
15* Provide teachers with the expertise to capitalize on home, 

school, and community as learning settings; 
16. Enable teachers to locate and utilize community resources; 
17- Develop the expertise to relate learning experiences to the 

skills needed for a careers; and 
18. Develop the concept that students must prepare for a mobile 

society. 


The section of the In-servlce on Career Education unit development 
will be devoted primarily to provi teachers with the experiences of 
developing Career Education units ut.lizing the skills learned In 
previous in-service activities. The units developed will be taken back 
to the school for implementation and dissemination. Specifically, this 
section of the In-service will: 

19. Develop an articulated comprehensive career education 
program, grades K- H by using C.C.E.M. (Comprehensive 
Career Education Model); and 

20. Create an awareness of Individual student differences by 
developing career education units that v/ill involve all students; 

21. Develop the concept *'There is dignity In all work'*; 

22. Develop a comprehensive placement and follow-up plan for 
students; 

23« Develop a Career Education interview technique; and 
24. Cause teachers to begin a career education related materials 
resource file. 
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APPENDIX III 
EVALUATION OF CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
Summer 1973 
Region XII 

Directions: Please indicate on the scales below your evaluation of the 
workshop. 

Additional comments by participants will be helpful. 

Section 1 ; Philosophy and Concepts (circle one) (10 ?s the highest score) 

Quality of Presentations: IZS^^S ^ySSlO 

Performance Objectives 

Attainable: 1 ^2; 3 M 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Recommenda t i ons : 


Section '11: Modules of Career Education 


Creativity of Presentation: 

1 2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Skil 1 Oriented: 

1 2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Performance Oriented: 

1 2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Activity Oriented: 

1 2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Quality of Hand Outs: 

1 2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Quality of Evaluations: 

1 2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Recommenda t i ons : 
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Section II I; Developing Units and Plans for Particular Schools 

Helpfulness of Teacher Practitioners: 123^5678910 
Helpfulness of Consultants: 123^56789 10 

Helpfulness of Regional Staff: 123'» 56789 10 

Recommenda t i on^ : 

Section IV ; Developing Career Education Plan for LEAs 
Recommendations: 

Section V: Conuminlcati<^n w?th Community 


Recommenda t I ons { 
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APPENDIX IV 


Cell No. 1^ 
HANDS-ON EXPERIENCES (VOCATIONAL SCHOOL) 


Purpose: 


Performance 
Objectives : 


Instructor: 

Assistant 
Instructor: 

\7ho Should 
Attend: 

Number of 
Participants 
Per Session: 

Other 

Information: 


Notes: 


To engage participants in the concept of "Hands-on 
experiences" by having them '*wal k-through" the 
Hazard Area Vocational School and to familiarize 
them with the curriculum and program of the 
Vocational School. 

1. Participants having been given a tour of tcr^) 
program will be able to list eighty porccftt 
of the course offerings. 

2. Eighty percent of the participants will be able 
to identify a more positive or negative attitude 
toward a given career as a result of the 
experience. 

3. Participants will be able to identify orally 
five personal characteristics necessary for 
success in at least five career offerings of 
the Vocational School. 

Participants will be able to list accurately 
the percentage of graduates in each career who 
are immediately employed and will be able to 
give beginning salary range within ten percent 
accuracy. 

Mr. James King 


Supplied by Vocational School 

P-cquired of Exploration, Preparation, Ruidonc©, 
Optional for Awareness. 


25 
1- 
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Participants will have numbered tags. 
Pre-arranged numbers will be called for 
hands-on experiences after explanation. 
Summaries of tour will also be called for 
simi larly. 
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Appendix V 

Performance Objectives for Teachers for Unit Writing 

1. Each Teacher Participant is asked to write at least one (1) unit of 
Career Education, according to the Region XII Format. The unit will 
have at least six (6) of the following fifteen (15) characteristics or 
elements: 


1. 

The fusion of Career Education with what is normally 


taught. 


2. 

A community resource person. 


3. 

The use of student interviews. 



Stated in terminal performance objectives plus 

enabl Ing 


objectives.* 


5. 

The teacliiiig of at leo^t one human relciLfon «kl 



to the world of work. 


6. 

Not less than three guidance concepts. 


7. 

A Career Education field trip. 


8. 

A sub-fused unit on problem solving related to 

the world 


of work. 


9. 

A sub-fused unit on decislonrmakliig related to 

the world 


of work. 


10. 

Methods of evaluation. 


11. 

Equipment and materials to be used. 


12. 

Role playing exercise. 


13. 

Communication to parent. 


U. 

List of activities. 


15. 

Visibll ity. 



* Essential In all units. 

It. Each Teacher Participant Is a^ked to write a second unit of Career 
Education according to the process listed above OR an Overview Paper 
which should have the following characteristics or elements: 

1. Your reaction to the Career Education movement. 

2. Vihat needs to be changed in your Instructional procedures 
and how Career Education can help you accomplish these 
changes. 

3. How you can make your subject matter more relevant to 
the needs of your students. 

k. How you can make your subject matter more relevant to 

the world of work. 
5» Ideas concerning how Career Education can function 

effectively In your system. 
6. Your plan for working Career Education through December 

31, 1973. 

Note: It should be emphasized that the writing and teaching of two 
Career Education units does not constitute a fully developed 
Career Education Program but instead Is a good beginning; thus, 
the opportunity to write an Overview Paper Instead of a second 
unit was suggested by some of the Career Education Coordinators. 
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, pFFICB DIPLOMACY 
You are the Ambaitador for the Montgomery. County Public Schools » 
your office, and your boss. It Is your responsibility to give 
each caller the '*|led Carpet** treatment/ Vroppv treataant of ail callers 
can win a reputation for helpfulness, courtesy and service. Vls4»tora do 
remeni^er how they are received and executives value a good personality and 
they appraise employees orPhow they oieet, greet, and get along with others. 
Patience Is the necessary requirement; service Is your aK>tto. - " 

GREETING A CALLER: 

Greet ^each person encerlng your of^^l^^wlth a salle and a friendly 
attitude. A pleasant '*Good morning** or "Good afternoon** may also be added* 
You will set the pace of the visit; the caller will probably Judge the office 
by the manner of approach.ypu use. If the visitor does not offer Information 
about the purpose of his call, ask him, "Kay I help you?" If you are not near 
l^e vlsltorjs point of entry, ribd your head to acknowledge his presence and 
immediately Join him. Do not shbut or. run. Never Ignore the'vlsitor. 

FIND ?JuT THE PURPOSE OF THE CALL; 

Tactfully ask the visitor why he wants tp. see your boss, and what 
serv^lce or agency he represents, ^f iie falls to volunteer this information, 
you may say, "May I tell Mr. Boss what It is you wish to see htm about?" 

Learn and study names that are li^portant to your office. Whan a person 
comes into your office, study^ his face and then learn the nasie which Corresponds 
with the face. 
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Prologue 


In numerous and lengthy discussions of the need for vocational education, 
its strengths and weaknesses, the Council has found several points of almost 
complete agreement. The same philosophic position has been expressed again and 
again with only slight variations. The basic concerns are so dominant they 
are given as a prologue to this evaluation report. The essence is this: 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS NEEDED NOW MORE THAN EVER BEFORE. 

Advancing technology is causing the world of work to become increasingly 
complex. The demand for unskilled labor is rapidly diminishing, while there 
are increasing occupational opportunities at the skilled level, or at the 
mid-management or technician level. Many youth do not have any concept of 
what a job is like or even about their parents' work. The complexity of 
business and industry is making it difficult for parents to adequately describe 
the available jobs. Most of today's jobs did not exist or were of a different 
nature when the parents were first entering employment. Since the parents are 
no longer able to adequately describe the many occupational choices available 
to their children then it is for the schools to provide these experiences. 
Each youth should have an opportunity to explore several career areas through 
the medium of pre-vocational education. 

Even more critical is the need for vocational education leading to 
employment. Since less than one out of five children wtio enter the first 
grade go to college, and because' minimum wages now equate with a poverty 
standard of living, all non-college bound youtli should be able to complete a 
vocational program prior to graduation from high school or prior to leaving 
school. The structure of our increasingly urbanized society is making it 
far less likely that the secondary school youth will learn any type of craft 
or manipulative skill from their parents. If the parents cannot or do not 
transmit tlie work ethic and the training or skills necessary for successful 
employment, it must become a function of the school. If the young person is 
to enter the world of work at a pay rate satisfactory to him and fair to his 
employer, he must have some preparation other than classroom/academic instruction. 

An appropriate vocational curriculum should also be a part of the 
secondary program for one-half or more of all college-bound youth. Participation 
in a vocational education program does not prevent one from continuing on to 
college, nor does it reduce tlie chances for success in college. There is even 
some evidence that vocationally prepared youth do better in col lego than those 
with strict academic preparation. Recent statistics report only about one-half 
of entering college freshmen actually graduate from college\ The others fall 
by the wayside and generally are no better prepared for emptb^ment than those 
who entered work directly out of high school. 

Those who do graduate from college sliould have some notijpn of the world 
of work so that they can better relate their college studies tjo the world 
occupied by the other 91 per cent of the population. The gracfliates become 
teacl^ers, engineers, social scientists, and so forth. These occupations 
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depend on and relate to the life-style and work of those without college 
degrees, If a person is destined to become a doctor or philosopher, it 
may still be necessary for him to work as a partial means of support while 
earning a college degree. It is far more desirable to earn substantially 
higher pay in a semi-skilled or skilled occupation than to have to work at 
minimum wages . The skills and abilities acquired in a vocational program 
can provide a higher rate of pay and a wider choice of available jobs even 
while one is a college student. 

Students need more in-depth counseling and the counselors need more 
frequent contact with the students. There may need to be a distinction 
made between career counseling and social counseling-- social counseling 
meaning guidance based on mutual trust and relating to all student problems 
other than educational or career choices. Career counseling refers to 
occupational or additional educational choices, Counselors must be knowledgeable 
of all the occupational programs and assist students based on this wide 
spectrum of occupational knowledge. 

It is only going to be when vocational education programs are a normal 
part of the curriculum for all-- rich and poor, quick and slow, girl and boy, 
the popular and the social isolate-- that vocational education will be reaching 
all those vifio need these opportunities. It is hard to envision anyone who 
would not benefit from vocational education. The non-college-bound and the 
college-bound high school graduate, the high school dropout and the elementary 
school dropout-- these are the persons who should complete some vocational 
program. Who else remains? 
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Introduction 


This is the fourth annual evaluation report of the South Carolina 
Advisory Council on Vocational and Technical Education. The report encompasses 
the occupational education programs administered at the secondary and post- 
secondary levels by the State Board of Education, which is the State Board for 
Vocational Education; and by the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive 
Education. 

In previous evaluation reports, the Advisory Council has extended 
recommendations to each of the State Boards mentioned above-- and to the state 
staff of these boards. The recommendations have been made in the spirit of 
suggestions which the State Advisory Council believed would improve these ( 
educational programs in quality or efficiency. After having given due consideration 
to the recommendations, the Office of Vocational Education, State Department 
of Education, and the staff of the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive 
Education have incorporated those recommendations v;hich were feasible under 
existing circumstances. 

The Council constitutes an external composite group which by federal 
statute has the responsibility and authority to overview the administration 
and operation of vocational and technical education programs. Through the 
structure of the Council, any and all citizens have an opportunity for direct 
input concerning the statewide programs of vocational and technical education. 
This is in addition to tlie representative expertise the members bring to the 
Council. The Council has no administrative authority but only the obligation 
to extend recommendations and suggestions. Through cordial working relationships 
with key state officials the Council has been able to exert a positive influence 
on the programs of vocational and technical education. This has been due 
primarily to the respect the two State Boards and their staff members have for 
the members of the Council and in turn the respect of the Council for these Boards. 
Also, the Council has recognized the responsibility and the problems borne by 
those who administer these programs. The Council believes it is carrying out 
the role intended by Congress when it created the State Advisory Councils on 
Vocational Education. 

Created by the provisions of t!ie Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
(Public Law 90-576), the role of the Council was subsequently reinforced and 
strengthened by Congress in the Education Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92-318). 
In these Acts, Congress envisioned a planning responsibility and an evaluative 
function. These were anticipated to require year-round operation of a 
responsible, representative, and working Council. This is the status at the 
time of this report. As opposed to many boards which function as policy making 
or reactive groups, the Council is a "shirt-sleeve" working council. Members 
are expected and do contribute considerable amounts of their time. The report 
which follov^s constitutes the collective expertise and opinions of the Council. 
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Recommendations 


TO THE STATE BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 

1. Recommend increasing the State Board of Education goal of "sixty per 
cent participation level: of secondary students to a goal of at 
least eighty per cent of all secondary students. Realistically, 
vocational education should be provided to all non-college-bound 
students and for a high proportion of the college-bound group as v/ell. 


2. Recommend priority emphasis on greater utilization of vocational 
education facilities. This should encompass day and night operation, 
and useage beyond the 180-day school year, which can well include 
adult vocational education, post-secondary vocational programs, 

and secondary vocational options. 

3. Recommend tlie Office of Vocational Education urgently initiate a 
system to obtain data on the number and per cent of students in 
each class who have completed a vocational program to a satisfactory 
level. These data are not now readily available. Failure to 
develop a procedure for this may result in declining funds in the 
near future. 

4. Recommend priority expansion of cooperative type programs such as 
distributive education (D.E.)^ diversified occupation (D.O.), and 
others in the state, and especially in schools not served by vocational 
centers. With the expansion a coordination of effort is needed so 
tl^at business and industry is not beleaguered by several school 
coordinators from similar programs. 

5. Recommend increasing thvj enrollments in adult vocational education. 
The State Board is encouraged to adopt procedures v;hich will provide 
for needed funds, while the local centers and school districts are 
urged to also seek financial support from business and industry. 

6. Recommend again that the Office of Vocational Education, in coopei^ation 
with Technical Education, develop a system "v;hich will procedurally 
enter all training programs by some standard code, and on demand will 
compile the number of enrol lees in similar programs, and print out 

the totals with the known annual demand." 

7. Recommend again that the State Department of Education move more- 
aggressively to provide for more minority ethnic group representation 
in administrative positions of vocational education, and provide 
annual progress reports on this matter. 
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Recommendations 


TO THE STATE BOARD FOR TECHNICAL AND COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION: 

1. Recommend development of annual and long-range goals and objectives, 
based on the needs of specific populations and on the needs of 
business and industry. This should be made available to the TEC 
Center Directors, key vocational planners, and others including the 
Advisory Counci 1 . 

2. Recommend an annual written report by Center and system-wide of the 
costs of the TEC program in the state. This should include a 
breakdown on instructional costs of each type program on a per 
student basis including state, federal, and local funds, also 
including student fees and tuition. Additionally, this should 
give the non-instructional expenditures by Center and system-wide. 

3. Recommend that the Technical Education system, in cooperation 
with the Office of Vocational Education, develop a system "which 
will procedurally enter all training programs by some standard 
code, and on demand viill compile the number of enrollees in 
similar programs, and print out the totals with the known annual 
demand." 

4. Recommend that articulation/correlation of curriculum for related 
programs between various types of institutions (e.g., secondary, 
post-secondary, MDTA, and others) should be placed high on the 
scale of priorities. 

5. Recommend again that the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive 
Education move aggressively to provide for more minority ethnic 

group representation in administrative positions of technical education 
and provide annual progress reports on this matter. 


Vocational Education 


Considerable progress was made in the statewide programs of vocational education 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973. This was true even though the administration 
of the programs was extremely difficult during the period, due to an uncertainty 
of the amount of federal funds available for the programs until well into the last 
quarter of the fiscal year. Due to an actual decrease in the amount of federal funds 
available for vocational education, some segments of the program, notably adult 
vocational education, suffered severe rest^-^icti ons in the amount of program offerings. 
Other portions of the program, particularly construction of vocational education 
facilities and extension of secondary enrollments, moved steadily ahead primarily 
because of increased state funds which were made available. 

TOPIC: STATE GOALS AND PRIORITIES 

Any evaluation or assessment of progress made in the statewide program of 
vocational education should consider that the state's goals and priorities as expressed 
by official publications of the State Board of Education provide some direction to 
local school districts. 

The state's goals and priorities for vocational education as r ined in the 

State Plan for Fiscal Year 1973 were derived primarily from the State D-.^iartment of 
Education publication "Objectives for South Carolina Public Schools - A Five-Year Plan 
(1975)." The portions pertaining to vocational education, which were translated 
into the State Plan for the year under review, were essentially valid and realistic. 
These were apparently based on progressing as rapidly as possible toward meeting 
the recognized need for vocational education in the public secondary school system. 
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Everyone like* to. be known. The clerical Attlttlint who wants to climb to 

.... .... ' ■ ■ 

the top of Che succeaa ladder will atart b> learning and remembering the namea 

Of the office, callers* 

MAKE THE CALLER fEEL COMFORTABLE: 

Help free the visitor from coats » hats, umbrellas, and packages. Hang 
up his coat and place his hat and/or packaiges where they will not be disturbed. 

If the visitor has to wit tor any length of time to see your bosa, 
see that he has a comfortal)le chair, a newspaper or magazine, perhaps a cup 
of coffee, an ash tray and matches If he smokes. Sometimes It Is necessary 
to offer a bit of small talk to make the caller feel relaxed. Appropriate 
"small talk" could, ^be about the weather, local sports events, or a forthcoming 
holiday. If the visitor has a point of view that does not agree with yours, 
don't argue ot even Indicate that you differ with him. Smile, as If in 
agreement, and casually refer to a related, non-controversial topic. Never 
discuss agency business or personal pr6blems. A small amount of "small talk" Is 
good; don't «over do It. The visitor will realize that you have other duties 
to perfc>rm. After you have settled the visitor, you may excuse yourself and 
go on with your duties. At this point, you should stay In the room, and busy 
yourself with your formal ts||ks. ' ^ - 

ESCORTING A VISITOR INTO YOUR BOSS • OFFIfiE: 

If your boss has not met Mi. Visitor, It Is /our duty to escort hln into 
your boss' office and perform the Introductions. If you are not sure, ask hlfli-<» 
"Have you met Mr. Boss before?" If he says yes, then you may escort him Into 
the office without making any formal Introduction between the two gentlemen. 
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The objectives were based on realistic estimates of available resources and reflect 
the most recent assessment of the employment opportunities for various types of 
occupational ly trained employees. 

The ultimate decision for selection of individual programs in any given school 
district is left to the discretion of the individual school districts. This permits 
local educators to provide vocational programs which are responsive to the needs 
of employers and the employment opportunities within a relatively sm^ll geographic 
area. This recognition of students' needs and interest is reflected in the rapidly 
expanding network of Area Vocational Centers, by v;hich students are provided options 
of a number of individual vocational programs. 

It was noted that the state's goals and priorities were essentially specific 
in terms of service areas within vocational education, e.g. trade and industrial 
education, distributive education, health occupations education, and so forth. The 
goals also reflected three other categories; handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
adult vocational education. Noticeably absent were specific provisions for returning 
veterans. While the allocation formula for state and federal funds to local school 
districts reflected to some extent the needs of students in areas of economic 
distress, the allocation formula made only slight provision for assisting those 
school districts with little actual emphasis upon this problem. Further, there was 
no indication tliat th*^ projection of the number of handicapped to be served was 
based on accurate assessment of the actual number of handicapped secondary students 
who may have a high priority need for vocational education. 

The state's goals reflected only slightly tiie otner manpov/er development programs 
within the state whicii should be closely related to vocational education. While 
a responsibility of the school districts is to consider all programs within the area, 
little mention was made in the State Plan of the anti cipated output from other 
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institutions, agencies, or organizations. The production of occupationally trained 
persons from private schools, apprenticeship programs, vocational rehabilitation. 
Department of Corrections, and other sectors should be reflected within the State Plan. 

The planning for vocational education within the state essentially provided 
procedures which should have tended to accomplish the stated goals and pri ori ties . The 
"modus operandi" for administration of the state's program of vocational education 
leaves ultimate decision of programs and the primary responsibility for planning 
with the local school districts, an extremely proper approach. It therefore becomes 
extremely difficult to establish precise procedures which would result in accomplishing 
the state objectives. The planning for the 1973 fiscal year was essentially h^sed 
on number of students by program area, which was then translated into dollar amounts. 
The Advisory Council strongly endorses this approach, with the exceptions as noted above. 

TOPIC: EFFECTIVENESS OF SERVING THE PEOPLE AND THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE 
In the planning process, valid data upon which to base any ultimate management 
decision often is extremely difficult to obtain. During the past several years, and 
particularly during fiscal year 1973, the Employment Security Commission was very 
cooperative in working with the State Department of Education to provide data of these 
kinds. Data were found in the State Plan which reflected an accurate sophistication 
and specificity of the manpower needs and job opportunities for most of the major 
types of occupations within the state. These data, found on pages 76-81 of Part II 
of the State Plan, provided justification for planned programs and served to depict 
occupational areas for which vocational education was being provided. 

The most noticeably absent data area was that pertaining to the number of students 
or per cent of students who actually complete (to some acceptable skill level) an 
occupational training program before leaving school. For example, of the students 
who entered the ninth grade in 1969, no accurate assessment can be made as to what 
percentage will have completed vocational education prior to leaving school or completing 
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school. These data are urgently needed to guide the planning process. 

The coordination and articulation of training opportunities between vocational 
and technical education has been of paramount concern within the state for the past 
year. Until recent times, the basic philosopliy of administration for local vocational 
programs has been to operate a '*good" vocational program and let everyone else worry 
about his own concerns. The time for this is long past. In consideration of the large 
investments in vocational and other educati onal facilities within the state, the time 
has come to consider other agencies and organizations that might be providing skills 
training. It is also necessary to provide the students with a flexible avenue of 
open entry and exit from programs and provide fur transferability of acquired skills 
into programs which might further prepare students for success in the world of work. 
Some deliberate efforts have been seen during the past year in specific instances 
with vocational education and technical education working together on articulation. The 
concept is that vocational students v;ho achieve a certain skill level should be able to 
enter into a post-secondary program and pick up at that particular point without 
having to repeat redundant, expensive, and boring preliminary learning experiences. 
Ultimately, this will need to be worked out on a statewide basis for each specific 
type of program. 

There have been only moderate efforts in coordinating programs with other agencies 
such as Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Corrections, apprenticeship programs, 
and others. The responsibility for coordination of local programs with other agencies 
is left with the local school district. It is urged that a procedural approach, complete 
with checklist, be provided to the local school districts from the Office of Vocational 
Education to expedite progress in this area. 

For a number of decades the only responsibility that the local school districts 
have generally assumed for placement has been for placement in higher education. 
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Since only a minority cf secondary school students actually enter higher education, 
the public secondary schools should assume the job placement responsibility for the 
high school students who complete or leave the public school system. The public 
school vocational educators have provided leadership in asserting that more emphasis 
is needed in the area of job placement. A barrier to more rapid progress for this 
job- placement function during the past year was a lack of funds for specially trained 
persons to accomplish this function. As there was considerable uncertainty of the 
level of federal funding for vocational education throughout most of the year, primary 
emphasis was on maintaining the existing educational programs-- and properly so. However 
if job placement is to be utilized as a means of providing immediate feedback and thus 
improving vocational education programs, and if the students have a right to expect 
assistance in satisfactory job placement, then specific emphasis will need to be 
placed in this area. An emphasis on this function will require specific commitment 
of funds if this is to be effective. 

The use of local vocational education advisory committees and specific program 
advisory committees could be intensified in many instances. In the areas of planning, 
updating of curriculum, job placement, industry financial support, public awareness, 
and several others, local advisory committees provide one of the best tools available. 
Some of the vocational centers were outstanding in this type of citizen involvement. 
In many other locations, however, the use of citizen advisory committees was found lacking. 

Business and industry have recognized for some time that the adequacy and 
effectiveness of occuaptional training programs can have a very direct influence 
on total manpower and economic development of a state. During recent years, primary 
emphasis on utilizing occupational training as a tool in the economic development 
of South Carolina has been given to the post-secondary occupational program. However, 
as the pool of available manpower continues to shrink, industry is looking more to the 


secondary scliools as a source of manpower. Business and industry is changing to 
require less unskilled labor and more semi-skilled and skilled employees. It is 
incumbent upon the local school districts to provide students in the secondary 
school system with an opportunity for ski 1 1 s ^training. The very presence of a new, 
impressive, and efficient Area Vocational Center in a community can be instrumental 
in causing industry to locate, expand, or remain in that area. For this reason as 
well as others, the state should urgently continue with the construction of Area 
Vocational Centers, rapidly expanding into those counties which are relatively more 
economically disadvantaged. If a higher proportion of state funds is needed for 
the construction of centers in these areas, then some a^Jjustment in the commitment 
and manner of allocating funds must be made. 

During fiscal 3/ear 1973, more vocational education opportunities were available 
for the secondary school students than ever before. The state is moving as fast 
as funds become available to expand the netword of Area Vocational Centers, and to expand 
in areas that do not yet have Area Vocational Centers. An indication of the scope 
of the program for. 1973 is given in Table I. Approximately 41,000 students were 
reported as having been enrolled in occupational education programs, 26,000 
participated in pre-vocati onal programs of one type or another, and over 36,000 
participated in consumer and homemaking education programs, for a total of 103,493 
public school students. during 1972-73. 

Within the occupational areas, all except agriculture reported a marked increase 
in number of students in 1973 over the previous year. The data for agriculture in 
the two years are not comparable due to a change in the reporting method. Tlie actual 
reported increase in each of the occupational service areas varied from 7.7% up to 
33.4"^, and even in agriculture, although accurate data were not available, there was 
an increase in the enrollment. (See Table II.) 
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TABLE I 


Reported Enrollments 
in 

Vocational Education 
1972-73 1 


Secondary Occupational 


Pre-Vocational 

(Middle School, Jr. High, Sr. High)' 


Consumer & Homemaking 
(Secondary) 


Adult Vocational 



(40,949) 


(26,110) 


(36,434) 


(8,629) 


1 


Sources; Adult Education from letter and attached reported enrollments from 
Office of Vocational Education dated August 2, 1973. 

Others from Office of Vocational Education report on OE form 3138, 
dated September 25, 1973. 
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TABLE II 


Reported Enrollments in Secondary Vocational Education 

by Service Areas 


1972-73 and 1971-72 


1 


♦Agriculture 


distributive 
Education 


Health 


73 


'72 
'73 


'72 
'73 


Home Economics '72 
Gainful 

•73 


Office Occupations '72 

'73 


T & Ind. 


'72 
'73 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 \ 


II ill 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


* Comparable data for 1972 not available 

^Sources: 1971-72 Data from OE Report 3138, dated September 28, 1972. 
rr»?/-- 1972-73 Date from OE Report 3138, dated September 25, 1973. 
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(4,647) 

(4,506) 
(4,857) 

(530) 
(588) 

(1,149) 
(1,444) 

(10,267) 
(11,116) 


(13,720) 
(18,297) 


Table III shows the 1973 adult vocational enrollments versus comparable 
enrollments in 1972. The enrollment decreased from over 16,000 to about 8,600 
during the past year. This was primarily a result of tlie lack of funds to conduct 
such programs, and does not reflect on tlie commitment by vocational education personnel 

Statewide and ultimately at the local level, program planning must reflect the 
relative efficiency of various types of programs. While this may not be a dominant 
factor, program planners have no recourse but to ignore this dimension until such 
time as data become available. Little information is available concerning the 
relatively economic efficiency of various types of programs. The Office of Vocational 
Education, State Department of Education, lias compiled data pertaining to the costs 
of vap-ious types of students which are only Indicative in nature. Due to the possible 
mis-interpretation of this information it is not reported here. 

TOPIC: CONSIDERATION filVEN TO LAST YEAR'S RECOMMENDATIONS 

The staff of the State Board for Vocational Education has given careful 
consideration to the recommendations tendered one year ago. The Council office was in 
frequent informal contact with the Office of Vocational Education throughout the 
year following presentation of the recommendations to the State Board of Education. 
Near the close of the fiscal year, the Office of Vocational Education was asked for 
written responses to each of the recommendations and the action or consideration 
resulting from each. A reply v/as immediately provided. The pertinent questions, the 
response, and the Council's reaction to the responses are included as part of this 
report. 

Many variables affect the success or failure of implementation of recommendations. 

Resources, conditions, attitudes and otiier factors can be cited, ad infinitum. Perhaps 

the most critical, however, is a receptive attitude. The Office of Vocational Education 

has exhibited a willingness to cooperate fully with the Advisory Council and to give 

very careful consideration to each and every suggestion or recommendation. With this 

attitude, the Council is confident tliat each recommendation will be implemented to the 

:nY/-"2St extent possible in consideration of available funds, personnel, facilities, 
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TABLE III 


1972 and 1973 Reported 
Adult Vocational Education Enrollments 

16,103 


8,629 


1972 


1973 


1972 Data obtained from combining reported adult enrollments in Agriculture, 
Distributive Education, Health, Home Economics Gainful, Office Occupations, 
and Trade and Industrial as given on OE 3138 dated September 28, 1973. 

2 

1973 Data obtained from letter from Office of Vocational education dated 
August 2, 1973 and from reported Official Enrollment. 
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and other resources. 

The report of the previous year's recommendations is given in the following 
section : 


RESPONSES BY THE OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

TO THE PREVIOUS YEAR'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Recommendation #1 : There is no accurate manner of determining the percentage of any 
given class that have completed a vocational education program by the end of the 
twelfth grade. Some mechanism should be developed. 

Response : A mechanism is being developed to determine those individuals who 
completed a vocational education program by the end of the twelfth grade. The 
need for such an instrument has long been recognized and steps were taken 
sometime ago to provide this much-needed information. 

Council Note : The Vocational division is commended for this approach. 


Recommend at ion #2: A mechanism or procedure is needed which will procedurally enter 
all training programs by some standard code, and on demand will compile the number of 
enrollees in similar programs, and print out the totals with the known annual demand. 
All manpower and occupational agencies in the state should participate in such a system. 

Response : The staff of tl^e Office of Vocational Education agrees that such a 
procedure is needed. Plans are underv/ay for the development of such a mechanism, 
but it is going to take time before becoming fully operational. 

Council Note : The Council recognizes the complexity of this request. and encourages 
continued progress with this project. 

Recommendation #3 : The leadership positions of the Office of Vocational Education, 
State Department of Eaucation, need to be recognized and assistance given to this 
office through the upgrading of classified positions which will place the Office of 
Vocational Education in a more competitive recruiting position for outstanding vocational 
education consultants and supervisors. Such reclassification should range from the 
directorship completely through the professional range. 

Response : Action to raise the grade of professional positions in the Office of 
Vocational Education was completed on f^ay 17, 1973, Most of the positions were 
increased one (1) grade level, and a couple of positions were increased two (2) 
grade levels. It is believed that this upgrading will place the Office of 
Vocational Education in a much better competitive recruiting position. 

Council Note : The Superintendent of Education and the key staff members are 
commended for their initiative on this action. 


All responses in this section were from ''Vocational Staff Reactions to Recommendatio 
Made by Advisory Council on Vocational and Technical Education" Office of Vocational 
E ' "d^'ori, Appendix XI, Fiscal Year 1974 State Plan. 
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(Soffletlmea it la helpful to the boss If you cmaumlly drop the n«M of the 
visitor Buch ei--'*If I can be of further eeeletence, Mr. Visitor, pleese 
let know/' or "jfr. Visitor, go right In." 

4- ■ ' - • . ■ * 

When making Introductions, use the boss*^ name firsts. "Mr. Boss, this 

■ . ■ - > ' . ■ ■ _ ' ' ' ■ •• 

Is Hr. Vialtor." Say the nasies slowly and distinctly. Thete aris exceptions 
to this rule. When Introducing a Congressional person or a nlnlster^f a 
church, use their naaea first. Your boss also Bight have his own pfef erred 
way. In this case, always follow your boss' wishes. After making th^ 
proper Introduction, leave quickly. 

REFERRING THE CALLER: 

If the visitor has the %rrong office, politely tell him so, write on a 
.small sheet of paper thert^SeT^of thm office and the name of the party he 
should see. H|tl2.«^:ive him directions. 

TOE CALL"£R^1TO an APPOINTMENT: ^ ^ 

When a caller with an appointment arrives, greet him properly, and 
notify your boss (in the manner he has requested). 

™# CALLER WITHOUT AN APPOINTMENT: ^ ^ 

' V ' ■ ' ■ 

Many visiters do ^ot have appointments. Treat them courteously while 

i 

you tactfully find out if the boss can see him. Always make each visitor, 
with or without an appointment, feel welcome* 

\ 

I 

INTERRUPTUIG A OONFBMMCI: 

V 

Vry to .void Int.rruptlng • conf.r.nc.; but if you hav. mn und.ritandlng 
with your boss that It Is to b. Int.rruptMl for c.rtsln visitors*, do so 
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Recommendation //4 : flore aggressive steps need to be taken to acquaint public school 
personnel (including all non-vocational) with tlie Career Education concept of 
preparation for further education and that each student also have an employable job 
skill upon leaving the system, unless lie or she is definitely college-bound. 

Re sponse : We agree with this recommendation and in an effort to acquaint all 
educators, including public school personnel (including non-vocational), with 
the concepts of Career Education, awareness and exploration as well as preparation, 
we have the following activities underway or planned for the near future: 

1) greater coordination and involvement throughout the State Department of 
Education, utilizing a Department Task Force for Career Education; 

2) dissemination of basic information about the Lexington District Three Career 
Education project to all county, district, and area superintendents; 

3) development of a slide/sound presentation documenting the Research and 
Development Project in Career Education in the Lexington School District Three; 

4) publication of an implementation handbook based upon the most promising 
practices for initiating a comprehensive Career Education program; 

5) expansion of the development, demonstration, and testing efforts in Career 
Education to include additional school districts: 

6) development of a State Department of Education position on Career Education 
which will define the basic components of Career Education and suggest to local 
school districts a plan for its future implementation. 

Council Note : This reflects progress in the direction urged by the Council. 


Recommendation #5 : Mutually agreeable and cooperative developed procedures should be 
established through state level policy for opening facilities to other agencies and 
institutions on an equitable basis. 

Response : The staff of the Office of Vocational Education agrees with this 
recommendation. Much has been accomplished during the past year in articulation 
with "TEC** in the utilization of facilities, and more and effective utilization 
of facilities is" planned for the future. 

Council Note : This recommendation encompasses more than articulation/coordination. 
While the overall attitude embraces the concept of shared use, the original 
recommendation implied more flexibility in shared use of facilities than has 
been achieved. 


Recommendation #6 : Adult education should be provided in every center that has facilities 
and funds should be designated in the budget to provide these programs wherever needed. 

Response : We agree with this recommendation and "TEC" is providing adult education 
literacy programs in each of its centers. Budgets for these programs are 
identified, and it is anticipated that they will be considerably expanded during 
1973-74. The Office of Vocational Education would like to see the number of 
adult vocational courses increased in the vocational centers, but this is 
dependent on availability of additional federal and state funds. 
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C ouncil Note : There is a distinction between basic adult academic programs and 
adult vocational education. The Area Vocational Centers provide an excellent 
setting for offering very economical adult preparatory or up-grading type of skill 
training wliich can serve as a magnet to attract adults into the basic program. 
This recommendation was intended to convey that a specific commitment should 
be made to encourage and expand adult vocational education in each vocational 
center. 


Recommendation #7 : Articulation/correlation of curriculum for related programs, between 
various types of institutions (e.g. secondary, post-secondary, MDTA, and others) should 
be placed high on the scale of priorities. 

Response : Dr. Larry G. McDougle, Executive Assistant, State Board for Technical 
and Comprehensive Education," and Mr. William C. Pinson, Chief Supervisor of 
Ancillary Services, have been working actively since the summer of 1972 to 
develop ways and means of better articulation betv/een high school vocational 
programs and the post-in'gti school programs. The study to date has evolved 
around the following: 

a. An indent! ficati on of the areas of concern v/hich require attention. 

b. An evaluation of tv;o (2) proposals v/hich have been funded by the 
Appalachian Council of Governments which relate directly to the issue of 
articulation between Vocational Education and "TEC." 

c. A listing of procedures which are currently being practiced in the Vocational 
Education Centers and Technical Education Centers which are facilitating 
articulation between "TEC" and vocational educaiton. 

d. A series of meetings which have been held on a district basis throughout 
the state designed to bring together directors of Technical Education Centers 
and directors of Vocational Education Centers to discuss ways and means of 
articulation within the local districts. 

In view of the above, we believe that much progress has been made toward 
achieving better articulation between Vocational Education and "TEC" and every 
effort will be made for continued improvement in this area in the future. 

Council Note : The Council commends the Office of Vocational Education for its 
leadership role in this area. Further, the Council endorses the action taken 
to date and encourages further progress. 


Recommendati on #8: "TEC" industrial service representatives should meet with and 
discuss deveTopments with each Vocational Director within their area at least every 
sixty days. 

Response : We agree with this recon^mendation and understand that "TEC" 
industrial services representatives are meeting periodically with Vocational 
Center Directors. 

Council Note : The Council recognizes the progress made and encourages further 
attention to making this procedure more routine. 
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Recommendation #9 : Vocational Education and Technical Education should enter into 
a project to obtain complete and comparable data on facility utilization which would 
include the critical factors of: space, time, students, classes, and cost. 

Response : The Office of Vocational Education concurs with this recommendation. 
Coordination is taking place at the local level between the Vocational Center 
Directors and the "TEC" Directors to insure better utilization of facilities. 

Council Note : It was difficult to find progress relative to this recommendation. 

VJhile all indications were that the Center directors were conscious of the need 

for higli utilization, the recommendation referred to a survey of facility 

utilization including the listed baisc types of information. 

Recommendation §]0 : The State Department of Education and the staff of the State 
Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education should move more aggressively to 
develop affirmative action plans to provide for more minority ethnic group 
representation in administrative positions of vocational and technical education. 

Response : The State Department of Education actively seeks more minority ethnic 
group representation, and employment is offered to the best qualified individual 
without regard to race, creed, or ethnic group. 

Council Note : Although the Office of Vocational Education is aggressively 
concentrating on tin's matter, we suggest the State Department of Education 
allocate additional funds to solve this persistent problem. It will apparently 
take much more effort, including budget allotment, to provide training programs 
for minority applicants to come up to the desired level for positions of 
administrative leadership in the vocational field. 

Recommendation #11 : "Policy should be established by each state agency which would 
bring together on a district or regional basis directors of Vocational Education to 
discuss matters of mutual concern. There should also be policies and procedures 
which would bring together vocational and technical instructors of the same or 
related subjects in common geographic areas to discuss matters of curriculum, student 
characteristics, need for programs, enrollments, and other related matters." 

Response : The staff of the Office of Vocational Education agrees that such a 
policy is needed. There is presently much being done at the local level to 
bring about better coordination between teclmical and vocational education. 
Hopefully, this coordination will be expanded on a statewide basis to include 
instructor personnel who instruct in common areas. 

Council Note : This has not ocurred. This may more practically be accomplished 
through the Vocational Directors Association working in concert with the TEC 
Center Directors. 

Recommendation #.12 : "The Office of Vocational Education should annually furnish to the 
Central "TEC" Office a listing of local programs, student enrol Iments , and other 
pertinent data with particular emphasis on the number of students in the terminal year 
of each program. The (State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education) office 
would then be responsible for forwarding these to the Technical Education Centers." 

Response : We agree that this kind of information is needed, and hopefully 
within the next year, we will be able to furnisri such data. 

Council Note : The Council is confident that good use can be made of these data by 
the TEC Centers, and recognizes this will be an added duty of the Office of 
Vocational Education. 
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Recommendation #13 : **The required citizen advisory committees must be encouraged and 
utilized at all levels. The state administration for vocational education should 
vigorously support the use of advisory committees and provide moral support and 
supervisory assistance in this regard to local Area Vocational Centers and school 
districts.! Greater use should be made of the talent available through local citizen 
advisory committees, to the extent of requesting the committees to accomplish annual 
reviews of plans and programs." 

Response : Progress has been made in this area and the Office of Vocational 
Education requires that all local plans include a listing of the members of 
the local advisory council. 

Council Note : The Council believes that there is much to be gained from the use 
of advisory committees compared with the relatively small investment of resources 
required. Citizens are generally willing to contribute their time and talents. 
Specific action is urged which will encourage and require each area center to 
have functioning advisory committees. If assistance is desired in developing 
effective lay advisory committees, the State Council will assist to the 
maximum extent possible. 
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Technical Education 


The State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education administers a statewide 
system of post-secondary education, primarily oriented to technical and other occupational 
education. Accordingly, within this section will be found narration directed 
essentially to tlie State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education and 
including those centers and programs operated under the aegis of that Board. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (Public Law 90-576) established 
State Advisory Councils to be concerned with vocational education in the broad sense. 
Since that time, the U. S. Congress has enacted Public Law 92-318, which would 
clearly expand the role of the Advisory Council to encompass the programs which 
the Council addresses in this portion of the report. Further, the executive branch 
of South Carolina government, which a;:points and certifies the membership of the 
Advisory Council, has expressed this to be within the focus of the Advisory Council. 
The precedent of the few years of operation of the Council to the time of this 
writing has clearly established the role relationship. During the first several 
years of the Council's operation, the present Chairman of the State Board for 
Technical and Comprehensive Education served as a very active, contribu^.ing, and valuable 
member of tlie Advisory Council. Another member of the State Board for Technical and 
Comprehensive Education is currently a member of the State Advisory Council. 

TOPIC: STATE'S GOALS AND PRIORITIES 

In this section, the Advisory Council was concerned with the validity, 
appropriateness, and comprehensiveness of the state's goals and priorities for 


technical education. If the state's goals and priorities are valid, it then becomes 
appropriate to measure the extent to which the state's programs achieved those goals 
during the year under review. 

According to the best available information, up to and including fiscal year 1973, 
the program^) for technical education were based essentially on percentage increases 
or square footage of facilities to be constructed and on similar measures, rather 
than being based on numbers of individuals wlio should be served, which then could 
have been translated into dollar amounts. One important operation of the state 
technical education system has been concern with manpower training programs for new 
or expanding industry, which has been based on a "laissez-faire" approach rather 
than on long-range planning. This is the "Special School s"program which has been 
notably successful. The term is used here only in a complimentary sense and is 
not meant to imply lethargy, but rather is used to denote a reactive program which 
was available for economic de^'elopment as the needs became known. 

The Council was looking for evidence of information which was related directly 
to the anticipated or projected number of students who need educational programs of 
the types offered by technical education, based on projected needs of business and 
industry, and specifically stated in terms of types of occupations. Nothing was 
found on the nuiiibcrs of persons to be served, but all indications were that programs 
and requests for funds from the state were based on percentage increases. To the 
best knowledge of the Council, technical education had not, up through the time of 
fiscal year 1973, had any type of planning document comparable to the State Plan 
for Vocational Education or comparable to the State Board of Education's "Objectives 
for South Carolina Public Schools - A Five-Year Plan." It therefore became impossible 
to state whether the goals and priorities v/ere valid, comprehensive, or related to 
other manpower development activities within the state. 

To the credit of the technical system through the first decade of operation 


through fiscal year 1973, individual programs at specific TEC Centers were subject to 
considerable control and coordination^ from the state TEC system. During the year 
under review, for example, in order to establish any particular program, the centers 
were required to carefully document the need for programs prior to approval. Data 
were retiuired to show that graduates would have reasonable expectations of placement 
in the occupation for which they were to be trained. One concern was thct the Centers 
were not required to specifically limit their job opportunity surveys to a specific 
goegraphic area, and it was conceivable that two or more centers could establish 
programs based on job o.nportuni ties-- referring to the same job vacancies. 

It was not known to what extent the centers v;ere required to update the need 
f^r programs and thus continue to support the need for ongoing programs. There were 
some indications that once a program became established, it was permitted to function 
so long as adequate student enrollments were obtained. 

GOAL: THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SERVING THE PEOPLE AND THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE 

Planning data for Technical Education were derived basically from the same 
sources as the data used by vocational education. The job opportunities and projections 
survey report provided by the Empolyment Security Commission was available and undoubtedly 
was used for the purposes of justifying and planning technical education programs. 
Individual TEC Centers must have had access to the information on graduates of high 
schools within their geographic area. More elusive were data on dropouts from public 
secondary school systems, who would have been prime candidates for occupational 
education programs. Although the industrial service representatives in TEC provide 
information to the Center Directors and to the Director of the Industrial Services 
Division, no information on training programs provided through private business and 
industry was found by the Advisory Council. The products of these other occupational 
education programs would impinge on the job opportunities and thus influence the need 
for specific occupational programs. 

The problem of coordination and articulation of occupational education programs 


appears more complex for the Technical Education System than for any other agency v/ithin 
the state. Technical Education has a problem of coordination and articulation at 
the beginning level for technical education, in that many of the students who complete 
vocational education programs sliould be prime candidates for the programs at the 
technical level. Those persons have had training and experience ranging from 
considerable to very slight, and ideally each student should enter at the particular 
. skill and knowledge level he iias achieved and progress from that point. However, 
the technical programs must accommodate others who may not have had training or 
experience. Either the program was not available in the high school system or they 
dropped out before the opportunity became available. Therefore, articulation at 
the entry level is most difficult. 

Articulation is also needed at the exit level, since many technical students 
change their minds during a year or two of study and decide that they would like 
to continue at a college or university. It is at this level that TEC has achieved 
most notable success in working out patterns of articulation with specific identifiable 
institutions. Certain TEC Centers, which because of their geographic location provide 
larger numbers of transfer students into the colleges, have worked out specific 
articulation patterns so that graduates of the TEC programs can receive a high 
proportion of transfer credit vyhen they enter college. The Council is aware of 
specific solutions which have been worked out with Lander College, South Carolina 
State College, and Clemson University, and believes there are other examples which 
could be cited as well. The credit for working out solutions probably has been 
equally shared by the TEC Centers and the colleges. It appeared, however, that the 
greatest degree of change was made by the accepting institutions in reorganizing 
their programs to accommodate the TEC students. 

The Advisory Council recognizes that the State Board for Technical and 
Comprehensive Education provided an extremely '^esponsive system for economic and 
manpower development for South Carolina during 1973, as during the preueeding decade. 
The State Development Board and Technical Education worked very closely together in 
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providing manpower development programs for new and expanding industry-" On many 
occasions the Technical Education system developed training programs for which 
there was no precedent and accomplished this with a minimal time lag. As might 
be expected, since the Technical System has been concerned with economic and . 
manpower development, they have also been concerned with job placement. 

The Council feels confident that the job placement of technical education 
graduates has been extremely high. Part of the success in job placement, however, 
has come about because (a) many of the programs were concerned with Special Schools 
training programs for specific vacancies which were known to be available and/or 
(b) each of the TEC Centers had a commitment to this responsibility and had 
personnel available to work specifically with student placement. 

The original pattern for technical education in South Carolina was established 
so that Centers would be located within commuting distance of at least 90% of the 
state's population, and so that there would be very little overlap and duplication 
of services within the system. The original network of thirteen centers was completed 
in 1973 with the opening of the TEC Center at Aiken. With the exception of the 
greater Columbia area, which has two full-scale TEC Centers through the addition of 
Columbia TEC, even the acquisition of the Area Trade Schools has not disturbed 
the original concept. It appeared that the Technical Education Center system and 
the four other centers which included Beaufort, Denmark, and Columbia TEC and the 
Williamsburg Manpower Training Center, provide excellent accessibility for the 
post-secondary and adult population to the Center programs. There is also ample 
evidence that the TEC Centers v;ere providing as wide a variety of programs as was 
economically feasible. 

There were sixteen TEC Centers in normal operation during the 1972-73 year."*" 

These Centers offered a total of 332 one and two-year occupational programs for an 

average of almost 21 per centc?r.. The largest number of programs at any center was 

^Aiken TEC was opened during 1972-73 but not regarded as being in normal operation 
nrnn^^ purposes of this report. 
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38, and the number ranged to a low of 11 programs at another center. 

The sixteen centers collectively reported a total of 4,451 students who 
were graduated from the 332 programs between July of 1972 and June of 1973. This 
averaged to 284 graduates per center, or 13.7 graduates per program. No data were 
available, however, on the number of students who failed to graduate because 
industry had employed them prior to graduation. As TEC reported, however: 


"In some cases the numbers (of graduates) seem to indicate 
extremely low enrollments. However, in at least half the cases, 
pre-graduation employment is the class decimating factor-- the 
attitude of industry and business is to accept, yes, even seek 
undergraduates to hire, so great is the need for trained 
employees. In some cases, then, the industries we serve . 
become contributors to our (TEC's) statistical problem." 


In individual centers, the average numbers of graduates per program, 
disregarding the lowest, ranged from 5.5 to 27.8. 


^Letter Dr. Lloyd F. Spaulding to Dr. Robert White, August 10, 1973, 
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quietly and unobRxialvcly. En^er th« rook without knocking and hand your 
boss a note and leave unless he signals you to Vait, 


WHEN THE CALLER LEAVES: ^ 

Both your greeting and farewell should be acconpfanted with a smile. 
Try to use the name again. You could a^;^* "Coodby ^r. Visitor," Ustng 
his nam^ will flatter him and also help you remember his name* Always be 
pleasant and. of -service* Remember you are an Ambassador representing ypur 
office. ^ 
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TABLE IV 


Number of Reported TEC One and Two-Year 
Occupational Programs ■ a,nd Graduates 
1972-1973 ^ 


Center 

No. Programs 

No. Graduates 

A 

17 

49 

B 

24 

451 

c. 

n 

86 

D 

21 

207 

E 

20 

220 

F 

19 

435 

G 

38 

658 

H 

16 

179 

I 

24 

275 

J 

18 

501 

K 

26 

198 

L 

26 

609 

M 

15 

161 

N 

22 

144 

0 

15 

126 

P 

20 

TOTAL: 332 

241 
4541 


Average N. Programs /Center 20.75 
Average N. Graduates/Center 284 
Average N. Graduates/Prog. 13.7 

There was some concern regarding the extent to which TEC was able to serve 

specific population groups. The excerpts which follow were obtained from TEC and are 

best reported as received. It will be noted that no data were given v/hich reflected 

on the total number within each population group that should have been served. The 

approach seems to have been one of dealing with persons as they presented themselves 

p 

to TEC Centers. The comments follow: 


"^Source: TEC MIS data as attached to letter from Dr. Spaulding to Dr. Robert White, 


Veterans : Each center has at least one person who works with 
veterans in obtaining their appropriate benefits. Additionally, 
a large number of TEC programs are self-paced, allowing veterans 
and others to enter at any time during the school year. 

Blacks : Black staff members are employed and all programs are 
open to all. TEC was fully integrated when the program was begun 
in 1961 and has had no real problem in this area. Approximately 
22% of TEC'S student body is black. 

School Dropouts and Adults ; Remedial programs are in operation in 
all centers to allow enrollees to upgrade themselves to meet 
entrance requirements for specific TEC programs. In addition, TEC 
centers work closely with the Office of Adult Education in offering 
their programs. Approximately 22% of the South Carolinians 
completing requirements for their high school certificates attend ^ 
Adult Education Classes at TEC. 

Construction Industry ; Pilot programs are now underway at 
three locations in the state, aimed at assisting the construction 
industry in overcoming the tremendous shortage of trained personnel. 
The industry estimates a need for 20,000 additional trained persons 
within three years. 

Hetalworkinq Industry : The rapivl growth of this industry in the 

state lias resulted in a shortage of trained personnel. Pilot 

programs are getting underway in Columbia to train operators 

of Machine tools. These programs are designed to fill the 

needs of the industry in less than six months and are a cooperative 

endeavor between TEC and ther> plants in the area. 

Little or no data were available concerning the relative expense of programs 

by program type of by center during fiscal year 1972-73, The only indication 

available would be the total cost divided by the reported number of students. 

This, however, would not account for the amount of money added to state funds 

from local sources, such as student fees, local contributions and so forth. 

During the latter part of fiscal year 1973 the staff of the State Board for 

Technical and Comprehensive Education were involved in establishing a sophisticated 

computer-based system of reporting programs from each center by program type and 

student enrollments. Ultimately, this should provide an equitable manner for 

distributing state funds according to specific critpria including the relative 

expense of programs and number of students. The system was being initiated at the 

close of the fiscal year under review. It was not determined if this would afford 
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management type data reporting on total expenditures per student, including local 
funds, on a program and TEC Center basis. 

TOPIC: CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO PREVIOUS YEAR'S RECOMMENDATIONS 

Several recommendations were addressed to the Technical Education System 
in the report one year ago by the Advisory Council. These were officially called 
to the attention of the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education at 
a regular meeting late in the fall of 1972. Follow-up was maintained by the Council 
on an informal basis at irregular intervals. Near the close of the 1973 fiscal year, 
a request was made of the Executive Director of the TEC system to respond to the 
consideration that had been given or the action taken regarding each of the recommendations 
A reply from Mr. 0. Stanley Smith, Jr. v/as promptly received. 

The Council recognizes that many factors influence the action or reaction to 
each recommendation presented by the Advisory Council. The cooperative and willing 
attitude of the Technical Education Board and staff tend to maximize the effectiveness 
of recommendations. Generally the staff of the technical system has given thoughtful 
consideration to each of the recommendations and has incorporated these wherever 
possible. The reply from TEC explaining the 1972 recommendations, the responses, 
and the reaction of the Council to each response is given in the next section. 
Not all of the recommendations applied to the TEC system, consequently the numbers 
given refer only to their number in the Council's previous year's report. 
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RESPONSES BY TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


TO THE PREVIOUS YEAR'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 1 


Recommendati on §2: A mechanism or procedure is needed v/hich v/i 11 procedurally enter 
aTn training programs by some standard code, and on demand v/i 11 compile the number 
of enrollees in similar programs, and print out tiie totals with the knov/n annual 
demand. All manpower and occupational agencies in the state sliould participate 
in such a system. 

Response : We concur that a coordinated system for all agencies offering 
similar programs is desirable. The TEC Management Information System reports 
current enrollments and completions by program description and U. S. Office 
of Education codes. In addition, these codes are cross-referenced to the 
Employment Service Directory of Occupational Titles. 

Council Note : This recommendation was directed to some system which would 
compile similar data for all agencies, including TEC, Vocational Education, 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and others. If TEC's HIS will do this, then the 
other agencies should be encouraged to participate. If not, the system 
should modified or some system devised to produce this result. 

Recomm enda tion #4 : More aggressive steps need to be taken to acquaint public school 
personnel ( including all non-vocational) with the Career Education concept of 
preparation for further education and that each student also have an employable 
job skill upon leaving the system, unless he or she is definitely college-bound. 

Response : TEC Center personnel are actively v/orking with public schools in 
career education orientation. One center has a full-time employee working 
as public school coordinator. Much work still remains to be done in 
familiarizing public school personnel with career education and the many 
opportunities associated with it. 

Council Note : This recommendation was directed primarily to the secondary 
school system. It is gratifying to see TEC working in this area. 


Recommendatio n #5: Mutually agreeable and cooperative developed procedures should 
be established through state level policy for opening facilities to other agencies 
or institutions on an equitable basis. 

Respons e : We agree. This has been done and is further expanded in the comments 
under Recommendations #7 and #8. 

Council Note : Tnis is being accompl i slied by agreements between local TEC 
Boards and local school district boards. 


Recommendation #6 : Adult education sliould be provided in every center that has 
facilities, and funds should be designated in the budget to provide these programs 
wherever needed. 
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^All responses in this section v/ere derived from Letter from Executive Director of 
Or. 0. Stanley Smith, Jr., to Dr. Robert H. White, dated June 13, 1973. 
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R esponse : Adult education literacy programs are provided at each TEC Center. 
Budgets for tliese programs are identified and it is anticipated that they 
will be considerably expanded during 1973-74. 

Council Note : The intent of this recommendation was primarily for adult 
vocational education in tne Area Vocational Centers rather ttian basic adult 
education as referred to liere. This activity, however, is commendable and 
should be continued. 


Recommendation #7 : Articulation/correlation of curriculum for related programs 
between various types of institutions (e.g. secondary, post-secondary, MDTA, and 
others) should be placed higii on the scale of priorities. 

Response : Mr. W. C. Pinson, Chief Supervisor of Ancillary Services, Office 
of Vocational Education, and Dr. Larry G. ticDougle, Executive Assistant, 
State Soard for Technical and Comprehensive Education, have been v/orking 
actively since the summer of 1972 to develop ways and means of better 
articulation between high school vocational programs and the post-high school 
programs for which TEC is responsible. The study to date has concerned itself 
with several approaclies. 

1. A study to identify tlie areas of concern which require attention. 

2. An evaluation of two proposals v/hich have been funded by the Appalachian 
Council of Governments which relate directly to the issue of articulation 
between TEC and vocational education. 

3. A listing of procedures v;hich are currently being practiced in the technical 
education centers which are facilitating articulation between TEC and 
.ocational education. 

4. A series of meetings which liave been lield on a district basis throughout 
the state to bring together directors of technical education centers and 
vocational high schools to discuss ways and means of articulation 
within the local districts. 

On iNovember 28, 1972, Dr. HcDougle drafted a progress report on articulation 
between vocational high schools and the TEC system and presented it to members 
of the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education. This report is 
included in its entirety in the December minutes o^ the State Board meetin'g. 
It is TEC's desire that an official document will culminate this study v/hich 
can be presented to both the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive 
Education and the State Board of Education for their consideration as an 
official statement of policy on the general subject of articulation between 
the vocational high schools and TEC. 

Council Note : The Council is anxious to review the document when it becomes 
available. 

Recommendation #8 : TEC industrial service representatives should meet with and 
discuss developments with eacli Vocational Director within their area at least every 
sixty days. 

Response : TEC industrial services representatives are meeting periodically 
with vocational center directors. TEC industrial training programs are being 
conducted in vocational facilities where the location of that center better 
serves the program and persons being trained. 


Council Note : Continued emphasis on the importance of this activity will need 
to be stressed at the state level of the TEC System. 


Recommen da tion 1^9 : Vocational Education and Technical Education should enter into a 
project td"*obtain complete and comparable data on facility utilization which would 
include the critical factors of: space, time, students, classes, and cost. 

Response : TEC concurs with this recommendations. A facility utilization report 

would assist in evaluating joint use of vocati onal /TEC facilities. TEC 

currently reports facility utilization annually to the Higher Education Commission. 

Council Note : The Council would like to see definite developments in this area. 
The faculty reports to the Higher Education Commission do not include the 
dimension of time useage of the facilities. 

RecojTim gndat ion ^]0: The State Department of Education and the staff of the State 
Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education should move more aggressively to 
develop affirmative action plans to provide for more minority ethnic group 
representation in administrative positions of vocational and technical education. 

Response : Each TEC Center has appointed an equal employment officer whose 
responsibility is to prepare an affirmative action plan for that center which 
will meet the requirements of tlie South Carolina Human Affairs Commission. 
The State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education adopted a resolution 
in December, 1972 complying fully with the laws prohibiting discrimination 
in employment. 

Council Note : Although the Technical Education system is aggressively concentrating 
on this matter, we suggest the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive 
Education allocate additional funds to solve this persistent problem. It will 
apparently take much more effort including budget allotment, to provide 
training programs for minority appl i cants^to come up to the desired level for 
positions of administrative leadership in technical education. 

Recommen d ation #11 : "Policy should be established by each state agency which would 
bring together, on a district or regional basis, directors of Vocational Centers, 
Technical Education di rectors ,. and other directors of Vocational Education to discuss 
matters of mutual concern. There should also be policies and procedures which would 
bring together vocational and technical instructors of the same or related subjects 
in common geographic areas to discuss matters of curri culum, student characteristics, 
need for programs, enrollments, and other related matters." 

Response : I concur that this is a healthy approach. Some of our TEC Centers 
are currently coordinating. We intend to expand this on a statewide basis to 
include instructor personnel who instruct in common areas. 

Council No te: Tin's should be expanded to include vocational Instructor 
personnel who instruct in the same areas at the secondary level. 

Recommendation #12 : "The Office of Vocational Education should annually furnish to 
the Central TEC Office a listing of local programs, student enrollments, and other 
pertinent data with particular emphasis on the number of students in the terminal 
year of each program. The (State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education) 
office would then be responsible for forwarding these to the Technical Education 
Centers." 


R esponse : TEC would welcome this information. TEC centers can arrange to 
contact "these students in regard to the additional training opportunities 
available to them in TEC. 

Council Note : This v/il 1 provide a valuable aid to the personnel in the TEC 
Centers who recruit and counsel students. 
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Appendix 

OUTLINE OF THE SUGGESTED GOALS FOR STATE COUNCIL EVALUATIONS^ 

Goal I: Evaluation should focus on the State's goals and priorities as set forth 
in the State Plan. 

1. How valid and appropriate were tlie State's goals and priorities? 

a. Were they valid in terms of student needs and employment 
opportunities? 

b. Were they sufficiently comprehensive in terms of specific 
population groups such as disadvantaged, handicapped, returning 
veterans, adults, post-secondary, etc.? 

c. Were, they related appropriately to other manpower development 
in the state (e.g., private schools, industry, CAMPS, etc.)? 

2. Were procedures set forth in the State Plan to accomplish each stated 
goal and/or objective or priority? 

3. To what extent were the State's goals met during the year under review 
and to what extent and in what ways does this represent in improvement 
over last year? 


Goal II: Evaluation should focus upon the effectiveness with which people and 
their needs are served. 

1. Are valid data available for palnning purposes (i.e., manpower needs, 
job opportunities, and employer needs)? 

2. To what extent is there coordination of training opportunities among 
agencies? 

3. To vihat extent is there coordination and articulation among secondary, 
post-secondary, and adult education agencies? 

4. To what extent do educational institutions assure job placement of 
graduates? 

5. To what extent is vocational education involved in total manpower 
development programs of the state? 

6. To what extent are vocational education opportunities available to all 
people at the secondary, post-secondary, and adult levels? 

7. To what extent is career education provided to all elementary and 
middle grade pupils? 

8. What indications are there that students feel that vocational programs 
adequately meet their needs? 


Goal III: Evaluation should focus on the extent to which Council recommendations 
have received due consideration. 

1. List the Council previous year's recommendations. What action has 
resulted from each of these recommendations? 

2. What factors influenced the success or failure of implementation of 
the recommendations? 

3. What follow-through is being maintained by the Council (e.g., re-editing- 
resubmi ssion , new areas for recommendations)? 


From Program Memorandum AVT (V) 72-44, DVTE, U. S. Office of Education 
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THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


This Council was first established in 1969. According to Federal Statute 
and an Executive Order issued by Governor West, the Council serves in an advisory 
capacity to the State Board of Educd.tion and to the State Board for Technical 
and Comprehensive Education. 

The 1973-72 South Carolina Advisory Council on Vocational and Technical 
Education consists of sixteen members. They give freely of their time to 
represent the public at large or specific population groups indicated. The 
members, their home town or city, and the particular interest or population 
group each represents, are given below. 


Henry L. Sneed, Jr., ChxUman 
Florence 

Isaac Williams, Vlcz-ChalnjoKin 
Columbia 

P. Henderson Barnette 
Greenwood 

Robert E. (Jack) David 
Camden 


F. E. DuBose 
Turbevi lie 


...representative of local educational 
agencies 

...representative of the general public 
and knowledgeable about the disadvantaged 

...representative of community and junior 
colleges and other institutions 

...special knowledge, experience, or 
qualifications with respect to vocational 
educati on 

...representing school systems with large 
concentrations of academically, socially, 
economically, and culturally disadvantaged 
students 


Fred C. Fore 
Florence 

Arthur A. Fusco 
Columbia 

B. Frank Godfrey 
Columbia 

T. A. Jackson 
Lancaster 

Milton Kimpson 
Columbia 

T. C. Kistler 
Darl ington 


...familiar with programs of technical 
and vocational education 

...representing industrial and economic 
devel opment 

...representative of manpower and vocationa* 
education and the CAMPS Plan 

...familiar with the administration of 
state and local vocational education prograr 

...representative of the general public and 
knowledgeable about the disadvantaged 

...representative of school boards 
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A. E. Lockert, Jr. 
Orangeburg 

Edgar L. McGowan 
Columbia 

E. W. Nunnery, Sr. 
Chester 

Clarence S. Rov;1and, Jr. 
Camden 

Helen G. Stuart 

North Litchfield Beach 


...representative of community and junior 
colleges and other institutions 

. . . fami 1 i ar wi th the vocational needs and 
problems of management within the state 

...familiar with programs of vocational 
and technical education 

...representing economic and industrial 
de velopment 

...special educational needs of physically 
or mentally handicapped 
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USE OF THE TELEPHONE 


* Speak directly into the mouthpiece, %rith your lips close 

to the mouthpiece, in an ordinat7 conversational tone. 
The telephone is designed so that your voice is carried 
most clearly if you speak this way« ^ ^ 

E Employ a friendly, interested tone of voice . Since your 
listener ' cannot see your friendly smile or interested 
^ expression » your voice takes on even more importance than 

in face-to-face contact, ' ^ ) 

R Refer caller to another person only if you are sure the 

person to whom you propose to transfer the call is the one 
who can begt take care of it . Volunteering to call back 
with the requested information or to have someone who -knows 
the entire story call back is the* best procedure if you ^ 
canndt take care of a caller yourself. ^ 

V Veri fy any important calls by writing a prompt letter of 

\ ^-oon^trmation, In>addltion to making a record for your 
, ^ files, a confirmin^^ letter helps to prevent any misunder- 

^ standing of the spoken arrangement or agreement^ . . _ 

1 Identify your office and/ or yourself the f ir^ thing when 
\ receiving or placing calls. This saves the time and temper 
f involved in the oral sparring which often follow^' an^ 

answer of ''Hello**. • 

\ 

C Chooye your words as carefully as<y6u would in face-to- 
face conversation or in a letter, avoiding those vh{^h sound 
bossy or have an unpleasant connotation. Be sure* to ask <^ 
any necessary questions tactfully, wording th^em so they do 
not sound prying or abrupt. 


E End conversation clearly t and hang up carefully in order 

to guard against causing an unpleasant bang in the caller's 
ear. 
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TRENDS 
IN 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


FISCAL YEAR 1972 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Office of Education 
Center for Adult, Vocational, Technical, and Manpower Education 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


FOREWORD 


This document 9 the second in the "Vocational Education Information" 
series for fiscal year 1972 » Includes tables and graphs to show 
trends in enrollments (Section !)» expenditures (Section 11)^ and 
teachers (Section III) for the United States and outlying areas. 

Statistical Information was derived from annual reports published 
by the Division of Vocational and Technical Education and unpub* 
llshed data compiled by the Reports and Data Unit from State annual 
reports and State plan projections. Generally the actual data^ 
showing trends 9 cover fiscal years 1970*72 with other selected 
fiscal years for comparison and the projected data are for fiscal 
year 1977. 

Several changes have been made In the vocational education reporting 
system to reflect new priorities in legislation. Consequent ly^ 
compatible data are not available in a few instances. In others^ 
adjustments have been made so that data are compatible and are 
explained in the text or in the tables. 

The tables and graphs show that vocational education has experienced 
significant growth » particularly after the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963* The full Impact of the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968 was not apparent until fiscal year 1971 » since funds first 
became available late in the 1970 fiscal year. In addition to 
expansion in enrollments and increased expenditures » positive changes 
have occurred in the quality and scope of vocational programs. New 
facilities and equipment have been provided, curriculums have been 
updated 9 and Improvements in the reporting system are developing. 

This information on trends should be useful to all persons interested 
in the nature and scope of vocational education in the United States » 
and particularly to those individuals involved in program adminis- 
tration. 


MICHAEL RDSSO 
Acting Director 
Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education 

June 1973 
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SECTION I. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENTS 


Figures 1 and 2 picture the growth of vocational enrollments for selected 
periods. Figure 1 traces enrollment trends from 1918 to 1972 » shoving 
the Influence of major legislation on enrollment growth. VJlthln the 
54-year period, enrollments grew from 164,168 to over 11.5 million. 
Figure 2 charts the year-to-year changes In enrollments from 1965 through 
1972. Large yearly Increases In total enrollment occurred In 1965, 1967, 
and again In 1971; secondary enrollment In 1965, 1970, and 1971; post- 
secondary enrollment In 1966 and 1970; and adult enrollment In 1967. 
Yearly gains In total enrollment after 1965 were about 500,000 except for 
Increases of about 1 million In 1967, 1970, and 1972 and 1.7 million In 
1971. 

Table 1 shows that total vocational education enrollments Increased from 
8,793,960 In 1970 to 11,602,144 In 1972. The largest percentage Increase 
for any one year was In 1971 when the Increase was 19.4 percent. 

Table 1 shows that the largest percent of the vocational enrollees are 
In secondary programs, a proportion which Increased from 51.9 percent In 
1965 to 62.3 percent In 1972. Postsecondary enrollment, only 3.8 percent 
of the 1965 enrollment, passed the l*mllllon mark In 1970 and made up 
11.5 percent of that year's total, which proportion decreased slightly 
in 1971 and 1972. Conversely, adult enrollment dropped froni 43.8 percent 
of the 1965 enrollment to 26.4 percent in 1972 and the 1977 projection 
forecaats a declining trend to 24.1 percent. 

The first year for reporting services to persons with special needs was 
1965, during which 25,638 of these persons were enrolled. After that 
year, and unttl 1970, enrollment data reported (1) those in separate 
classes and (2) those who received special services in regular classes. 
The 1968 Amendments changed this breakdown by stipulating programs 
specifically for the disadvantaged and for the handicapped. Thus, 
Table 1 shows inclusion of disadvantaged and handicapped persons in the 
enrollment levels and totals for 1970-1972. 

Table 2 compares secondary vocational enrollment to the total secondary 
enrollment (grades 9-12 only). Vocational enrollment increased more 
rapidly than the total secondary enrollment, from 35.5 percent to 
39.9 percent. Enrollment in vocational programs which prepare for gain- 
ful employment increased from 22.4 percent to 26.5 percent. Enrollment 
projections shows that in 1977 over half (55.7 percent) of the Nation's 
secondary school population will be enrolled in vocational education. 


1 


Table 3 shows the percentage distribution of male and female enrollees 
by level and by program for the years data are available. The proportion 
of female enrollees remains rather constant at about 55*5 percent. By 
level, however, females accounted for almost two-thirds of the secondary 
enrollment In 1970, Male enrollees at the postsecondary level constitute 
over 60 percent of the total and about 54 percent at the adult level. 
A look at enrollment distribution by sex In *:be several ^;.^catlonal pro- 
grams reveals an Increasing number of femal^^s In agriculture, distribution 
office, technical, and trades and industry while an Increasing number of 
males are enrolling In health and home economics* 

Enrollments by OE Instructional programs, as shown In Table 4, reveal 
some rather Interesting trends over the period 1970-*1972« The decline 
in agricultural production programs was largely offset by Increases In 
the off -farm occupational programs In agricultural mechanics, ornamental 
horticulture, agricultural resources, and forestry. 

The ten programs with the largest enrollment (over 81,000) In 1966 were 
agricultural production, stenographic and sec«.«itarial, filing and office 
machines, typing and related, accounting and computing, metalworklng, 
fireman training, auto mechanics, general merchandise, and electrical 
occupations* All but- electrical occupations remained in the top ten in 
1972, being replaced by business data processing* 

The largest percentage increases in programs from 1970 to 1972 were in 
floristry, hardware, recreation and tourism, associate degree nurse, occu- 
pational therapy assistant, radiologic, health aide, care and guidance 
of children, electromechanical technology, environmental control tech- 
nology, police science technology, auto body and fender, metallurgical 
occupations, plastics occupations, small engine repair, upholstering, 
prevocational, and remedial* The following programs decreased signifi- 
cantly in enrollment: agricultural production, agricultural products, 
forestry, food distribution, hotel and lodging, materials support, scien- 
tific data processing, commercial pilot training, blueprint reading, and 
stationary energy sources occupations* 
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Table 1. ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY LEVEL AND TARGET GROUP 

FISCAL YEARS r570-1977 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1977 
(Projected) 


Total 


8,793,960 


Number 


10,495,411 


11,602,144 


17,294,000 


Secondary 
Post secondary 
Adult 

Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 


5,114,451 
1,013,426 
2,666,083 
(805,384) 
(115,219) 


6,494,641 
1,140,943 
2,859,827 
(1,414,437) 
(208,781) 


7,231,648 
1,304,092 
3,066,404 
(1,616,621) 
(221,342) 


10,416,000 
2,710,000 
4,168,000 

(2,322,000) 
(380,000) 


Percentage Distribution 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Secondary 

58.2 

61.9 

62.3 

60.2 

Postsecondary 

11.5 

10.9 

11.2 

15.7 

Adult 

30.3 

27.2 

26.4 

24.1 

Disadvantaged 

(9.2) 

(13.5) 

(13.9) 

(13.A) 

Handicapped 

(1.3) 

(2.0) 

(1.9) 

(2.2) 

Percentage Change From Previous Year 

Total 

10.2 

19.4 

10.5 


Secondary 

25.4 

26.9 

11.3 


Postsecondary 

43.5 

12.6 

14.3 


Adult 

-12.5 

7.2 

7.2 


Disadvantaged 

220.5 

75.6 

14.3 


Handicapped 


81.1 

6.1 
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Table 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS, BY SEX 
FISCAL YEARS 1970-1977 


1977 



1970 

1971 

1972 

(Prolectedl 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

By Level 

All Programs 
Male 
Female 

45.0 
55.0 

44.3 
55.7 

44.6 
55.4 

43.0 
57.0 

Secondary 
Male 
Female 

37.4 
62.6 



36.0 
64.0 

Poatsecondary 
Male 
Female 

60.7 
39.3 



60.0 
40.0 

Adult 
Male 
Female 

53.9 
46.1 



52.0 
48.0 

By Prosram 

Agriculture 
Male 
Female 


95.9 
4.1 

94.6 
5.4 

92.0 
8.0 

Distribution 
Male 
Female 


55.3 
44.7 

54.7 
45.3 

54.0 
46.0 

Health 
Male 
Female 


12.3 
87.7 

15.3 
84.7 

17.0 
83.0 

Home Economics 
Male 
Female 


7.2 
92.8 

8.4 
91.6 

10.0 
90.0 

Office 
Male 
Female 


24.5 
75.5 

23.6 
76.4 

25.0 
75.0 

Technical 
Male 
Female 

mm ■> 

92.3 
7.7 

90.2 
9.8 

91.0 
9.0 

Trades and Industry 
Male 
Female 


89.1 
10.9 

88.3 
11.7 

87.0 
13.0 
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Courteous trea^ent should be accorded everyone "eluding the 
telephone operators. Avoid wrong numbers, but if you should get 
one, be sure to apologize. LlkefWlse, any apologies you receive on 
^ that score^should be^accepted graciously. ^ ^ 

Answer your telephone promptly, after the flrat ring, If possible. 
Mflike some arrangements to h^ve your phone answered while you are^ 
out, and always leave Information as to when you will be back^ or 
where you may be reached, . * 

TralJi yourself to recognize Voices and to address people by name . 

Save both your own and your jLlstener' s time by dec;ldlhg what you 
want to say before making your call, perhaps jottlpg xlown In 
fi^dvance the points you wish to cover. \^ 

Avoid keeping people waiting on the line while you check Infor- 
mat Ion . If the checking wll4f take more 'than a few seconds, ask 
if you may call back. Minutes spent waiting at the end of a 
telephone. line seem very long and Irritating. In addition, such 
waiting keeps your line tied up. ^ 

Keep an up^to-date list of frequently used telephone numbers 
in a handy place--card file, notebook, or any one of the devices 
seen on the market. If your boss places many of his own calls, 
« a duplicate llstyfor him will be helpful. 

^ J 

Always have a pencil and paper handy /for jotting down messages 
or notes of calls^ Then be sure to keep your notes In a 
prominent place and to follow up on calls whenever necessary. 
Also be sure to have handy any material to whlc)/ you must re^r 
often. 

Maintain all the necessary dlrectorlies and an 
of * telegraphic , teletype, and telephone aervice 

^ / y 

Save your employer's time whenever possible by anticipating what 
data might be needed when he asks you to pla>ce a call or whenever 
possible. Encourage people to dictate messages to you. 

. Keep personal calls to a minimum . 4 

Be o/i a constant lookout for ways- In which you can Improve your 
telephone techniques * Listen to people about you--nt^tice their 
best techniques and put them Into practice yourself. 

Always remember that to the person on the other end of the line 
VOU are j ^our agency . He may form his Impression of» the whole 
department from the way you handle his call. 
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SECTION II. EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


As shown In Figure 3 and Table 5, the funds avallabla for vocational and 
technical education Increased significantly. Federal allotments rose 
from $57 million In 1964 to $472 million In 1972. 

Table 5 showing total expenditures by source of funds reveals that State 
and local expenditures greatly overmatch the Federal dollar. State and 
local expenditures accounted for more than 80 percent of the total 
expenditures . 

It should be noted that the Federal funds expended In 1970 were consider 
ably less than the allotment because the appropriation was not available 
until late In the fiscal year. The funds In the amount of $65 million, 
however, were carried forward by the States for expenditure In 1971. 
Again In 1971 and 1972 States carried forward for expenditure In the 
succeeding year a considerable portion of their allotments. 

Figure 3 shows graphically the Increase In total expenditures from 1965 
through 1972, Including the actual totals spent by source. 

Table 6 shows expenditures and percentage distribution by function. The 
1968 Amendments provided more flexibility In funding which resulted In 
the rearrangement of several categories. The proportion for Instruc*- 
tlon, having declined from 1965 to 1970, now constitutes about two^-thlrds 
of the total expenditures. Expenditures for administration and li^struc*- 
tlonal equipment rank next, with 8.0 percent and 6.1 percent respectively. 
Other Instructional costs, reported separately. Included student trans 
portatlon, space rental. Insurance, teacher travel, and utilities. 

Table 7 shows the allocation of Federal funds expended for the varlouF 
purposes outlined In the 1963 Act, as amended. Of significance Is the 
percentage Increase In expenditures for secondary programs. Other pur*- 
poses showing Increasing percentages of the total are adult, dlsadvan*- 
taged, ancillary services, and guidance and counseling. Postsecondary 
expenditures remain rather stable at about 22 percent, which Is well above 
the 15 percent required by the legislation. Similarly, expenditures for 
the disadvantaged exceed the 15«-percent minimum but to a lesser degree. 
Expenditures for the handicapped are only slightly above the 10*-percent 
minimum. Expenditures for construction of area vocational schools con«- 
tlnues at about 15 percent. Only a small amount of funds are expended 
under the contracting provision. Reporting was changed In 1971 to allo- 
cate expenditures for ancillary services and guidance and counseling by 
level and accounts for some of the Increase In proportion of the total 
being spent by level of education. 
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Table 8 Indicates total expenditures for all programs allocated to a 
level of education. In 19729 66 #0 percent of the expenditures were 
secondary, 26.6 percent postsecondary , and 7.4 percent adult compared 
to 62.9, 30.8^ and 6.3 respectively in 1970. It can be noted that prior 
to 1972 the ratio of Federal funds to State and local funds iras somewhat 
higher for postsecondary than the other levels but In 1972 due to a 
decrease In State and local funds, 22 percent of the funds for adults 
came from Federal sources compared iJith 17 percent at the other two 
levels. 

Table 9 shows total expenditures for all programs allocated by target 
population and by level. In 1972, 10.9 percent of the expenditures were 
for the disadvantaged, having Increased from 7.7 percent In 1970; and 
2.6 percent was for the handicapped, about the same percent as In 1970. 
The most significant change from 1970 to 1971 was the Increase In funds 
for adult level programs, especially for the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped. However, in 1972 there was a decrease In funds for adults for 
each target group. 
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Table 6. TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY FUNCTION* 

FISCAL YEARS 1970-1977 
(In Thousands) 

1977 

1970 1971 1972 (Frolecte d) 


Amount 


Total 

$1,654,603 

$2,075,881 

$2,410,086 

$4,600,000 

Administration & Supervision 

112,924 

142,813 

193,900 

322,000 

Teacher Education 

33,095 

26,879 

31,065 

69,000 

Instructional Salaries 

1,006,777 

1,426,330 

1,585,709 

3,036,000 

Research 

4,411 

12,260 

18,462 

41,400 

Instructional Equipment 

202,064 

141,401 

147,908 

322,000 

Vocational Guidance 

57,299 

66,609 

89,778 

161,000 

Curriculum Development 

2,932 

8,475 

9,300 

18,400 

Other Instructional Costs 

235,100 

251,114 

333,964 

630,200 

PercentaRe Distribution 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Administration & Supervision 

6.8 

6.8 

8.0 

7.0 

Teacher Education 

2.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

Instructional Salaries 

60.8 

68.7 

65.8 . 

66.0 

Research 

0.3 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

Instructional Equipment 

12.2 

6.8 

6.1 

7.0 

Vocational Guidance 

3.5 

3.2 

3.7 

3.5 

Curriculum Development 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Other Instructional Costs 

14.2 

12.1 

13.9 

13.7 

* Excludes construction and work-study. 
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Problem #1 


Your boss ilrants' as^^^^ information as possible when receiving a . 
telephone cfall. How can you get the' information without offending 

the callet-? ■ ^ 

4 

Problenv »2 / , \ ^ ^ 

A caller has called several times for your boss and has been told that 
your boss is out. You have not given the .caller a time that your boss 
will be in. The cflLller calls back late^iji the afternoon and wants to 
know why your boss has not returned his call. Your boas has returned 
to his office but has been extremely busy. How would you handle this 
sittiation? Remember the caller is angry. 


f 


Problem //3 

Your boss 1b very busy. Tteoughout the day you Bave taken several 
telephone messages for him. At the end of the day, he still has not 
returned the calls. How can you help your boss* and what should you do? 


Problem #4 

You receive a telephone call from a secretary who is placing the call 

for her boss. She wants. you to put your boss on the line first. What 

is the proper way to handle this sil^uatien? 
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Table 8. EXPENDITURES FOR 'VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY LEVEL AND SOURCE 

FISCAL YEARS 1970-1977 
(In Thousands) 

1977 



1970 

1971 

1972 

(Prolected) 

Secondary 

$929,023 

$1,560,889 

$1,752,449 

$3,265,000 

Federal 
State/Local 

161,026 
767,997 

250,328 
1,310,561 

296,347 
1,456,102 

525,000 
2,740,000 

Postsecondary 

454,142 

566,978 

707,163 

1,310,000 

Federal 
State/Local 

89,752 
364,390 

110,046 
455,932 

123,567 
583,596 

223,000 
1,087,000 

Adult 

93,774 

218,194 

196,514 

375,000 

Federal 
State/Local 

19,148 
74,626 

33,719 
184,475 

44,092 
152,422 

72,000 
303,000 


Table 9. TfTTAL EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY TARGET GROUP & LEVEL 

FISCAL YEARS 1970-1977 
(In Thousands) 

1977 



1970 

1971 

1972 

(Prolected) 

Disadvantaged 

$ 110,563 

$ 219,127 

$ 290,074 

$ 540,000 

Secondary 

78,233 

147,792 

214,190 

400,000 

Postsecondary 

23,733 

31,460 

37,768 

70,000 

Adult 

8,597 

39,875 

38,116 

70,000 

Handicapped 

38,544 

62,983 

67,467 

150,000 

Secondary 

27,944 

46,353 

54,731 

115,000 

Postsecondary 

8,740 

9,618 

8,022 

20,000 

Adult 

1,860 

7,012 

4,714 

15,000 

Regular 

1,288,527 

2,063,959 

2,298,585 

4,260,000 

Secondary 

811,454 

1,366,744 

1,483,527 

2,740,000 

Postsecondary 

397,201 

525,908 

661,374 

1,230,000 

Adult 

79,872 

171,307 

153,684 

290,000 
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SECTION III. TEACaiERS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In Figure 4, the growth In number of teachers from 1965 through 1972 is 
presented graphically. 

The number of Individual teachers In vocational education, as shown In | 
Table 10, grew from 109,136 In 1965 to 235,658 In 1972. For the same ^ 
period, the greatest Increase In number of teachers was at the post- 
secondary level-mp 415 percent. Secondary-level teachers Increased 
two and one-half times In number, and the number of teachers at the adult 
l<2vel Increased less than 50 percent. Secondary -level teachers consti- 
tute over 50 percent of the total with postsecondary teachers making up 
22 percent and the percentage of adult teachers continuing tb decline to 
about 26 percent. The number of teachers for the disadvantaged and the 
handicapped show a gradual Increase over the period of years. 

In Table 11, It is noted that the number of enrollees In preservlce 
training leveled off In 1971 and again Increased In 1972 while enrollees 
In inservlce training showed a substantial Increase In 1971 and leveled 
off In 1972. 

Table 12 shows the number and distribution of teachers by program. Trade 
and Industrial education accounts for the largest number of teachers, 
followed by office education and home economics. Significant and steady 
growth in number of teachers occurred In all progra:as except agriculture 
which declined from 1965 to 1969 and again In 1970. Percentages of the 
total number of teachers In distribution, technical, and trade and Indus- 
trial show little change from 1965 to 1972. Health and office doubled 
In proportion to the total and agriculture and home economics showed 
substantial decreases In percentages during the 8 -year period. 

Figure 5 shows the total number of teachers In preservlce and Inservlce 
teacher -education programs from 1965 through 1972* 
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Table 10. TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY LEVEL 
FISCAL YEARS 1970-1977 


1977 




1970 

1971 

1972 

(Prolected) 

Number 

Tota^ (Undupll- 
cated) 


190,364 

211,550 

235,658 

350,000 

Secondary 


101,043 

118,919 

131,404 

193,000 

Postsecondary 


41,416 

48,874 

56,311 

85,000 

Adult 


62,399 

63,583 

67,242 

100,000 

Disadvantaged 


(9,701) 

(11,933) 

, (15,007) 

(24,500) 

Handicapped 


(2,615) 

(3,609) 

(4,919) 

(10,500) 

Percentage Distribution 

Total 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Secondary 


49.3 

51.4 

51.5 

51.0 

Postsecondary 


20.2 

21.1 

22.1 

22.5 

Adult 


30.5 

27.5 

26.4 

26.5 

Disadvantaged 


(5.1) 

(5.6) 

(6.4) 

(7.0) 

Handicapped 


(1.4) 

(1.7) 

(2.1) 

(3.0) 


Table 

11. ENROLLMENTS IN TEACHER 
FISCAL YEARS 1970-1977 

EDUCATION 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1977 
(Prolected) 

Preservlce 

52 

,783 

52,753 

60,759 

80,500 

Inservlce 

60 

,680 

80,746 

80,569 

120,000 
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Table 12. TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY PROGRAM 
FISCAL YEARS 1965-1972 



1965 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Number 

Total (Undupllcated) 

109,136 

166,898 

190,364 

211,550 

235,658 

Agriculture 

17,608 

12,565 

12,420 

12,910 

13,270 

Distribution 

7,200 

9,741 

10,453 

11,974 

13,795 

Health 

3,429 

8,876 

10,483 

12,613 

14,552 

Home Economics 

31,243 

31,845 

34,225 

38,105 

41,547 

Office 

15,850 

37,923 

45,081 

49,363 

52,662 

Technical 

9,213 

13,488 

14,241 

14,750 

16,820 

Trades and Industry 

39,804 

50,592 

56,720 

59,065 

65,105 

Other' 

488 

2,087 

6,736 

6,540 y 

6,369 

Percentase Distribution 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Agriculture 

15.1 

7.5 

6.5 

6.3 

5.9 

Distribution 

5.9 

5.8 

5.5 

5.8 

6.2 

Health 

2.8 

5.3 

5.5 

6.1 

6.5 

Home Economics 

23.9 

19.1 

18.0 

18.6 

18.5 

Office 

12.7 

22.7 

23.7 

24.0 

23.5 

Technical 

6.9 

8.1 

7.5 

7.2 

7.5 

Trades and Industry 

30.8 

30.3 

29.8 

28.8 

29.1 

Other 

1.9 

1.2 

3.5 

3.2 

2.8 


1/ Includes only teachers in occupational programs* Undupllcated total includes 
also 30,418 teachers in 1971 and 37,562 teachers in 1972 teaching in special 
O >ro grams. 
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FOREWORD 


This report, the third in the "Vocational Education Information" 
series for fiscal year 1972, consists of computer printouts of 
statistical data compiled by State from State annual reports. 
Programs were financed by Federal, State and local funds and were 
conducted under the approved State plan for vocational education* 
Federal funds used to support the State programs were authorized 
by the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended (F.L. 90-576). 

The series of State-by-State tables include 2A relating to expendi-* 
tures, 3 relating to number of teachers, 1 dealing with teacher 
training, 21 relating to enrollments in various programs, and 4 
relating to placements of program completions. It should be noted 
that certain tables cannot be precisely compared due to rounding 
into thousands and the inability of a few States to supply the 
detailed data. Fiscal data are subject to audit and are to be 
considered provisional. 

Due to changes in reporting requirements and new legislation, 
some of the statistics are not necessarily compatible with those 
published in previous years. However, the State data should prove 
useful to all persons interested in assessing the scope and progress 
of vocational education in the United States and particularly those 
Individuals who are concerned with planning. 


MICHAEL RUSSO 
Acting Director 
Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education 


June 1973 


^What would be the^ best procedure to follow when a person on the 

rf*" • '■ . • • ■ # ' , 

telepKehe becomes rude? Give some specific tips. 


. Problem #6 i ' 

How <lo you handle a caller who has be^ given the "run-around 
treatment "7 You cannot help^him either « Your caller feels that 
the Government is very inefficient. n 


Prbblan #7 

What ar6 Srdme accepted telephone phrases that the professional 
secretary can use? What are some c^f^the phases 'that should be 
avoided? . ' ^ 


. Problem //S ^ . ^ ' . • . 

How do errupt a boss whe is on the telephone or has left 

word that he is not to be disturbed? You have ^ixst received a 
very im]|fortant telephone call that you are sure your boss would 
like to accept. 


Ike to act 


/ Problem »9 . , 

How do you correctly place a call for your boss? What should you say? 

Problem #10 - 
.\ You have a new employee in your office. What long-distance procedures 
would you , give her? Assume she i$ new in the ^Government. 
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TELEPHONE PET PEEVES- FROM THE BOSS' VIE 


1. Failure to notify person called, who Is calling and what about. 

2. Interrupting conferences with unwanted calls 



3. Failure to notify person called, that the^'iaiK is, long- r\ 
distance. ^ 

4. Failure to be pleasant when ansSteMiKL (The indifferent 
"Hello.") . "^V N 

5. Failure to identify office when answering the'\^lephone. 

6- Fajliir£ to place calls correctly for the boss, 

7. Failure to call right person to the phone. (Presses wrong 
bu22er.) 

. 8. Leaves phone unattended. * 
9. Swearing out loud when phone rings. 
VO. Failure to "cover" for the boss. 
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SPEAK IMPRESSIVELY 


I. BUILD A PLEASANT VOICE 

A. Maintain proper breathing odntrol 

B. Speak in a low-pitohed happy tone \ 
'C. Project your worde eo that you may he heard 

D. Deliver your worde at a moderate pace 

' E. Enunoiate your worde dietinotly 

, F. Pronounce your worde aorreotly 

. G. Add variatione\to your eentenaee 



■I 


II. PRESENT A PLEASANT PI 

f 

A. Smile ^ 

B. 'Check you facial expreeeidne 

C. Be natural but poieed 

D. Eliminate dietracting mcmnerieme 

* 

III. DELIVER YOUR MESSAGE CORRECTLY 

A. Maintain eye contact with audience or per eon 
to whom you are epeaking ^ ^ ^ 

B. Be ^nthueiaetic 

C. TaVkto the audience or jajpreon 

D. Vee proper grarmar r 

E. Use deecriptive worde 

F. Uee geeturee if they will enhance the meaning 

IV. DEVELOP YOUR PRESENTATION — 

A. Hdvelcf firm beginning'-^oatoh the lietener'e attention 

B. Develop a logical eequeBC-^-guide the lietenpr along 

C. Give good exarnplee-^refate to the lietener 

D. Make a good conclueic 

TIPS FOR YOUR PRESENTATION 

1. Choose your subject carefully 

/ 2. Analyze your audience 

r 3. Prepare your presentation on 5" X 8" card^ 

J 4. Underline key words In your notes 

5. Practice speaking out loud; use a mirror 

6. Add natural pauses to your presentation 

7. Project a positive attitude 
4) 8. . Enjoy your opportunity . ^ 
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COORDINATING COUNCIL FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


There is no charge of any publication listed in this section. 


AGRICULTURAL AND NATURAL RESOURCES EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 

Careers in Ornamental Horticulture, Series B 
Bulletin No. 203 

Survey of Occupations and Conditions of Employment in Ornamental 
Horticulture and Related Businesses 

Research Department C.C.O.E., 1968 Washington State 

Ornamental Horticulture - Course Outline Guide (1968) 

Job Entry Skills and Other Aids, Ornamental Horticulture - 
Specialty - Floriculture (1971) 

"What's Your Future in Turf Management" 

Ornamental Horticulture - Recommended Texts 

"Agrarius" 1972, C.C.O.E. Booklet explaining Agricultural 
Education and the F.F.A. Today. 

"Vocational-Technical Education in Agriculture in the 
Seventies," summary of a report by the National Commission 
on Education in Agriculture and Natural Resources and supported 
by the National Science Foundation. 

Reprint of Occupational Outlook Handbook (1968-1969) 
"Agriculture and Occupations related to Agriculture" U.S. Dept. 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Agricultural Occupation Information (1964) 

Instructional Guides for Career Guidance in Agricultural 
Occupations (1960) 

Course Outlines: 

Plant Propagation (1964) 

A one year course of study. Forestry (1964) 
An Introduction to Pruning Fruit Trees (1964) 
Teaching Single Cylinder Gasoline Engine Repair (1967) 

"Yard, Garden, and Home Maintenance" A cooperative Voc-Special 
Education Program for handicapped students, originally funded 
under hhe Voc--Ed Amendments of 1968 by the C.C.O.E., Olympia. 

Conducting an FFA Judging Contest (1972) 
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V 


P0LI8HIHG YOUR 8PBAKIHC 

TONGUE TRIPPER TEST USED FOR APPUCAlfrg FOR tV^RADIO JOB! 
I bought a batch of baking powdar and bakad a hatch of biaculta. * I 
brouRht a bit; basket of biscuits back to tha bakery and baked a has* 
^ ket of big biscuits. Then I took a big baakat of biscuits and the * 
b^ket of big biscuits and mixad tha big biacuita vith the hasket 
of biscuits that was next to tha big basket and put a buiich of 
biscuits from the baaket into a 'box. Than I took tha box of mixad 

- 1 

biscuit# and a biacuit mixer and a biscuit bMkat and brought the 
basket of biscuits and the box of mixed blaeulta ^and thejgjteult 
mixer to the bakery and opepad a ciin of aardinaa.r 

ALL THE SPEECH SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH lANGUAGE 

An old lighthouse keeper found an old map which he studied careftj^ly 
and was able to decipher. From the peculiar linea and signs he was ^ 
able to make it out only after a careful study. The directions were to 
dig four feet from .the l^hthouse and five fdet underground a rare 


chest of treasures. So with a new pick and shovel he was aure he could 
follow the Instructions exactly. HoVever, after several tries he dug 
through the '^arth and began lifting out the box of treasurer. Suddenly 
he fell back as the treasure disintegrated into a thousand piecaa 
/ and became nothing. That night he slept a wiaer man« . 
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AGRIClir/rUIlAL AND NATURAL RESOURCES EDUCATION PUBLICAT IO N, Cont, 

FFA Newsletter, Special Edition on Occupations and 
Instructional Areas in Agricultural Education, Sept. 1972 

FFA Awards and Contests Handbook (1972) 

Giving Oral Reasons on Dairy Cattle Placings 

Poultry Judging Guide (1968) 

FFA Newsletter - Chapter Champions 

FFA Newsletter - Constitution 

FFA Newsletter - Ceremonies, Creed, Aim & Purpose 
What is FFA to You 

Rewarding Careers in a Dynamic Industry 

Career Opportunties in the Pesticide Manufacturing Industry 
of Agri-business 

Careers in the Logging Industry 

Many other Career Bulletins in the Agri-business Industry 

"A Career in Agricultural Education" (1972) 
Bulletin 

The following series is now in print and will have a small fee: 

Ag. Ed. Environmental Education Series 
Air 

Land Use 

Animals 

Water 

Agricultural Chemicals and Radiation 

Noise 

Plants 

Under s tanding the Environment 


BUSINESS AND O FFI CE EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 
Co-op Handbook 

Learning Activity Packages (LAPS) : Multi-Media in Typing II 
Simulation Handbook 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 

Acura-Touch Brochures for Mobile Cashier Checker School 

Advisory Cominittee for Distributive Education - 
"What It Is, What It Can Do" 
Paper 

A First Look at Distribution (1967) 

A Handbook for Supervisors of the Disadvantaged ; (1968) 
(Plus Teachers Guide for the Handbook) 

Cashier-Checker's Acura-Touch Instructors Guide (1972 Edition) 

"DE - Here's What It Will Do For You" 
Brochure 

Distributive Education Clubs of America - What It Is, What 
It Does 

Brochure 

Distributive Education Coordinators Guide (1968) 

Distributive Education Course Outline (1972 Edition) 

Distributive Education - Training for Business the Practical 
Way 

Brochure 

Diversified Occupations Basic Coordinators Guide (1972) 

Diversified Occupations 

(Brochure being printed) 

Guidelines for Cooperative Vocational Education in Coiranunity 
Colleges (1972) 

Highlights of Relative Importance and Preparation for Distributive 
Education Subject Areas 
Dr. Peck, 1968 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS, Continuod 


Participation Experiences, A Handbook for Project Teaching 
1967 

Participation Experiences Projects Ideas 
PEPI (1969) 

"Problems in Distributive Education" 
Dr. Peck, 1969 

Prospectus for Distributive Education Course Outline (1964) 

Real Estate Curriculum (1972) 

Washington Association DECA Handbook (1969) 

Washington DECA District Leadership Conference Planner (1971) 

HOME AND FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 

#34 - Guidelines for Clothing Education 

#28 - Guidelines for Extended Class Learnings 

#33 - Guidelines for Teaching Child Development 

==19 - Guidelines for Teaching Clothing Education 

if22 - Guidelines for Teaching Family Meal Management 

#30 - Guidelines for Teaching the Homemaker's Assistant 
(Gainful Education) 

#29 - Guidelines for Teaching the House and Its Management 
in Relation to the Family 

#25 - Guidelines for Teaching Personal and Family Money 
Management 

#31 - Guidelines for Teaching Personal and Family Relationships 

#24 - Guidelines for Teaching Seventh & Eighth Grade Home 
Living 

#32 - Space & Equipment Recommendations for Home & Family 
Life Education Programs 

#27 - Suggested Behavioral Outcomes Indicating Scope & Sequence 


TI^DE, INDUSTRIAL; TECHNICAL, AND HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 


p:ducatiok publications 


A Guide to Health Manpower Resources--1970 

May 1971; Department of Social & Health Services and the 
Planning and Community Affairs Agency, State of Washington 
(being repr inted) 

Carpentry Apprentice-Related Training Instructors Manual , First 
Year (Being printed) 

(Years 2, 3 & 4 still being developed) 

Civil Engineering Technology ,. Performance Specifications and 
Training Objectives for the Technician, 1971 

Communications Requirements for Technical Occupations , 1970 

Custodial Basic Skills Manual 

Custodial Orientation to Maintenance & Operation 
Electronic Technician in Industry , 1970 

Health Occupations Preparatory Programs in the State of 
Washington, 1971 
(List) 

Knowledge Commonly Useful in Twelve Allied Heal th Occupations 
Robert J. Wallenstien, Reprinted by CCOE, 1971 

Law Enforcement Curriculum 

Mechanical Engineering Technology , Performance Specif ications 
and Training Objectives for the Technician, 1971 

Millwork and Cabinetmaking , Apprentice-Related Training 
Instructor ' s Manual 

May 1971; Series of 4 manuals: Years 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Occupational Analysis for: Business Data Processing Technology , 
Second Edition; June 1972 

Personal and Leadership Development Instructional Package for 
Vocational Students 

Richard Spice, September 1972 

Plaster and Plastics Analysis 

Being printed ; Available soon 

Teachers' Accountability to Students (Syllabus) 
Milo P. Johnson, 1971 


TRADE, INDUSTRIAL, TECHNICAL, AMD HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 
PUBLICATIONS, Continuod 


Training Course for Mursing Aides and Orderlies 
(Nursing Assistants or Hospital Attendants) 
August 1972 

' ^raining Course for Nursing Aides, Information Supplement for 
chool Administrators , Planners , and Teachers 
February 1971 

Training Requirements and Performance Specifications for : 
Wastewater Treatment Plant Operators 
Second Printing, June 1972 

*Waste Water Plan t Operators Manual 
Second Printing , January 1972 

^ Waterworks Manual -Basic 
Revised 1972 

*There is a charge of $4 in-state and $5 out-of-state to agencies 
other than educational institutions offering programs in the 
Shate of Washington, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PUBLICATIONS 


A Selected Bibliography of Occupational Literature for Grades 
Three Through Eight" 

Polly Conway and Sylvia Goodson, Atlanta Public Schools, 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Career Awareness Programs in the State of Washington--A Sampling , 
Grades K-14 

Career Choice and Career Preparation 
Revised, 1972 

Career Education Curriculum Models Developed in Project "What 
About Vocational Education?" (WAVE) Workshops in the State of 
Washington , 1968-1971 

Career Training Opportunities Through Approved and Accredited 
Programs at Private Colleges, Institutes and Schools m the 
State of Washington, 1971 

Being revised for publ ication in 1972 

Guide to Apprenticeship and Training Opportunities in Washington 
State 

Available Approxim.ately November 1972 


VOCAT I ONAL GU I DAN CE AND COUNSELING PUBLICATIONS, Continued 


Health Careers , . .A Report on Training Programs in the State 
of Washington 

David C. Trapp, M.S., Education Specialist, Health 

Manpower Project; Reprinted by CCOE, 1971 

Job Finding Kit 

Arnold A. Hirsekorn; 4th Edition revised by CCOE, 1971 

Vital Information About Education and Work (VIEW) Deck 

Workshop attendance required. Contact: Supervisor of 
Vocational Guidance and Counseling, 216 Old Capitol 
Building , Olympia 98 5 04 

Washington State Employment Service General Aptitude Test Battery 
Specific Aptitude Test Battery Manual 

Available approximately November 1972 

"What About Vocational Education? " A Series of three booklets 

Part I : What About Vocational Education? .A Guideline 

for Action in the 70 's 
Part II: Who Am I? Where Am I Going? How Do I Get There? 

. , ,A Guideline for Career Awareness 
Part III: CAPES... A Guideline for Career Awa"Feness Programs 
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U,£, OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 
FROM THE T & I OFFICE 


Architectural and Building Construction Technology : A Suggested 
2 year Post High School Curriculum 

Automotive Engine Specialist , A Suggested Guide for a Training 
Course 

Automotive Mechanic Entry : A Suggested Guide for a Training 

Course % 

Automotive Service Station Attendant : A Suggested Training 
Guide 

Building Custodian ; A Suggested Guide for a Training Course 

Civil Technology, Highway and Structural Options : A Suggested 
2 Year Post High School Curriculum 

Criteria for Technician Education : A Suggested Guide 

Relationship of Automatic Data Processing Training Curriculum 
and Methodology in Federal Government 

Electronic Business Data Processing Peripheral Equipment 
Occupations 

Diesel Servicing : A Suggested 2 Year Post Higi School 
Curriculum 

Draftsman Entry : A Suggested Guide for a Training Course 

Electrical Applicance Serviceman : A Suggested Guide for a 
Training Course 

Electronic Assembler : A Suggested Guide for a Training Course 

Electronic Mechanic, Entry : A Suggested Guide for a Training 
Course 

Electronic Technology : A Suggested 2 Year Post High School 
Curriculum 

Fluid ^ower Technology : A Suggested 2 Year Post High School 
Curriculum 

Food Processing Technology : A Suggested 2 Year Post High 
School Curriculum 


ERLC 
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U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM 
THE T & I OFFICE, Continued 


Training Food Service Personnel for the Hospitality Industry 

Forest Technology , A Suggested 2 Year Post High School Curriculum 

Heavy Construction Equipment Mechanic ; A Suggested Guide for 
a Training Course 

Highway Engineering Aide 

Instrumentation and Automatic Control 

Instrumentation Technology 

Maintenance Man, Building ; A Suggested Guide for a Training 
Course 

Mechanical Technology, Design and Production ; A Suggested 
2 Year Post High School Curriculum 

Metallurgical Technology ; A Suggested 2 Year Post High School 
Curriculum 

Pretechnical Post High School Programs ; A Suggested Guide 

Refrigeration Mechanic ; A Suggested Guide for a Training Course 

Small Engine Repair ; A Suggested Guide for a Training Course 

Vending Machine Repairman ; A Suggested Guide for a Training 
Course 

Waiter-Waitress : A Suggested Guide for a Training Course 

Water and Wastewater Technology ; A Suggested 2 Year Post High 
School Curriculum 

Water Pollution Control Operator, Good Training, Good Jobs 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 
FROM THE T & I OFFICE 

A General Guide for Planning Facilities for Occupational Prepara - 
tion Programs 

June 1969; Ohio State University 

A Guide for Planning Facilities for Occupational Preparation 
Programs in Automotive Service 

April 1969; Ohio State University 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM THE T & I OFFICE, Continued 


A Guide bo Systeraabic Planning for Vocational and Technical 
Education Facil ities 

Ohio Sbabe Universiby 

Aubomobive Body and Fonder Repair ; Sugg es bed Guidelinos 
Ohio T ^ I r]ducabion Service 

Building Industries Occupations 

Syllabus; University of the State of New York/State 
Education Department 

Machine Shop : Suggested Basic Course Outline 
Texas A & M. University 

School Shop Magazine 

April 1972 Issue; Special Safety Issue in the Seventies 

The Advisory Coirjnittee and Vocational Education 
American Vocational Association 

Vocational Instructional Materials for Trade and Industrial 
Occupations 

Northv;est Regional Education Laboratory 

What Teacher-Coordinators Should Know About Cooperative 
Vocational Educabion 

U.S. Governnent Printing Off ice 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


A Supplement to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Third 
Edition, 196 6; Selected Characteristics of Occupations 
(Physical Demands / Working Conditions, Training Time) 

(U.S. Department of Labor) Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
$2.25 

Basic Facts About Military Service 

High School News Service , Department of Defense , 
Great Lakes, Illinois. No Charge 

Career Education in the Environment 

Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402; $3.00. 

Career Guide for Demand Occupations 

(U.S. Department of Labor) Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
30<: 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 1965, Volume I, Definitions 

of Titles, Third Edition 

(U.S. Department of Labor) Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
$7.75 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 1965, Volume II, Occupational 

Classification, Third Edition 

(U.S. Department of Labor) Superintendent of Documents , 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
$6.75 

Job Descriptions and Organizational Analysis for Hospitals 

and Related Health Services 

(U.S. Department of Labor) Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
$4.25 

Job Guide for Young Workers 

(U.S. Department of Labor) Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
45* 

Job Order Book 

On Microfiche only (42x microfiche) . Available on request 
from Washington State Employment • Service . Contact the 
Director of your local Washington State Employment Service 
Office . 


ERIC 


COWSONAtfrS 


s 

- 

When Che fat* 8 in* cte fire» It makes a hUting sound. 


z 

- 

He's lazy but on holldilys he zips around to see his friends* 

f 

- 

Fred was rough^ on hin, but he laughed it off 


V 

- 

Leaving the old stove vas a victory. 




••0 

Come on » Buck 9 %iake up) • 


g 

- 

He begged hier to go vhile she giggled. 


th 

- 

Either thank both of them - don *t bother. 


zh 


One provision was to paint the garaf^e beige. 


1 


Phil rolled up hi} sleeves and pulled in the line. 

* 

t 


The four bars played by the brasses were recorded over 

again 

w 


Nov the waiter luwws.. 



Why the whisper when you can whistle? ^ 


m 


That man was marooned during the oil boom. 


n 


Nov the lining keeps the pine needles in. 




Sing that swinging songl M * ' * 



VOWELS 

i - Sit up with Kitty. 

e - I'll bet we met before. 

a - That man ran off with the fan. 

• DIPHTHONGS 

al - I sighed near the fire, 
ou - Mr.'- Brown is downtom. 
oi The boy boiled it in oil. 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR PUBLICATIONS, Continued 


Licensed Occupations in the Stcite of Washington 

Washington State Employment Service, P. 0. Box 367, 
Olympia, 98504. No Charge 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Bureau of Labor Statistics , Superintendent of Documents , 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
$6.25 

Washington State Occupational Guides 

Washington State Employment Service, P.O. Box 367, 
Olympia 98504. No Charge 



EXEflPLARY (PART "D" PROJECTS) 
19 7 0-1972 
.STATE OF WASHINGTON 
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^ - -^V7 FOR PEOPLE WHO MUHBLE THE FI^^^ 


Gleaming and steaming and steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and f lushing and brushing avid gushing, 
And '^flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping. 
And curling and whirling and purling and tylrllng, 
Retreating and meeting and beating and sheeting. 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying. 

FOR PEOPLE WITH LAZY LIPS 

Betty Better bought a bit of* butter. VBut,*' she said, 
'*This butter's bitter. If I put it in ny batter, it will 
make my batter bitter. ^But a bit of better butter will 
mtkke by batter better." S6 Betty Botter^^^wght a bit of 
better butter and made her batten^^better . 

FOR PEOPLE WHO CONFUSE THE "D" AND "T" SOUNDS 

r 

Rats! They blt^a babies in their cradles. 
They take checi^ out of vats 
And lick the soup from cook's old ladtes; 
They spilt open the kegs of §alted sprats, 
Make^nests inside man's Sunday hats 
And even spoil the woman's cha&s 
By squalling and squealing < 
In forty different sharps and flats. 


FOR PEOPLE WITH TIRED TONGUES 

Thcophtlus riiistle, the ^histle sifter, sifted a sieve 
of unsifted thistles. If Theophiluife, the thistljr sifter, 
sifted a sieve of unsifted thistles, where is the sieve 
of untf4f%ed thistU^* Thoophiius Thistle, the thisiU* 
sifter, sifted? 

FOR PEOPLE W^ITH CLOSED MOIITHS ^ 

Sarah Shuster said Susie Simpson, Sam Simpson's 
sister, shouted she saw seven short fthiv^ring soldiers 
sadly standing^ipn the shining, sandy seashore,^ severely 
shaking six sick, shy, shorn sheep sold by the sheriff 
for sixty cents. 
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Dear Colleague: 

In June, 150 responsible people Interested in improving 
occupational education throughout the Empire State convened 
in Syracuse. It was an historic meeting, for it brought 
together for the first time representatives of the forty- six 
local advisory councils and the members of SACVE, State 
Adviaoxy Council on Vocational Education. 

The two- day session was carefully planned so that both 
groups could explore ways of using their pooled strength 
.'n upgrading vocational education for our youth. The con- 
ference theme aptly stated the goal: "Building Cooperative 
Working Relationships." In addition, a practical bonus for 
many participants was the gathering of suggestions and ideas 
for local use. 

This booklet condenses the major talks given at the 
conference and summerizes the main points advanced at two 
discussion group sessions. We hope it will be of valxie as 
you move into the 1973-74 school year. 


Sincerely, 



Chai rman 
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JANET RICHARDSON, NYSSBA 
PRESIDENT, ADVOCATES 
PARTNERSHIP 


An advisory committee can be a 
prime resource as to how accountable 
a board of education is to its cit- 
izens. 

With this observation Janet 
Richardson, President of the New 
York State School Boards Association, 
introduced her address entitled, 
"Partnership, " 

First Mrs. Richardson enumerated 
some of the 39 duties and powers of a 
scliool board as set forth by law: 


V, Adopt rules and bylaws for 
school district governance 

Prescribe and furnish 
textbooks 

Prescribe all courses of 
study 

Provide required instruction 

Regulate admiscion of 
pupils 

o Purchase sites, school- 
houses, furniture 

Contract with and employ 
all personnel 

. Raise by tax, monies required 
to pay for the above 

o Take charge of and maintain 
all property of the school 
district 


"Now that you know how great our 
duties are, you can also see the 
tremendous need we have for well- 
reasoned advice and counseling," said 
Mrs, Richardson. "No school board 
can effectively function in isolation 
In order to represent a community and 
consider its wants and needs, we ..must 
take advantage of every avenue to 
receive information from the people 
we represent." 



Janet W. Richardson, President, 
New York State School Boards 
Association 


Elaborating on this concept, 
President Richardson told how the 
State School Boards Association Is 
firmly committed to the school manage 
ment team idea. "Teamwork is the co* 
operative functioning of the total 
school community," she said. "It 
includes the chain of command from 
the school board to superintendent 
to principal to teacher to student." 


REGENT POWER SEEKS CITIZEN 
REACTION TO STATE PLANS 


Regent Helen Pow*r of Rocheater, 
addressing the conference opening 
session^ reviewed four sets of State 
guidelines and pointed out that cit- 
izen reaction is needed for their suc- 
cessful implementation. Included 
were the Regents Master Plan on Pogt- 
secondary Education, the Position 
Paper on Occupational Education, the 
Annual State Plan for Occupational 
Education and its long-range plan. 


\ Mrs. Power said that although the 

Regents may set forth a variety of de- 
sirable educational goals, interest 
and support are needed to bring them 
to fruition. "We formulate policies 
and discuss their ramifications, but 
we cannot implement them,*' Mrs. Power 
said. It is our Department, the 
schools, the teachers, people such 
as you, and other citizens throughout 
the State who will have to implement 
what we discuss,.. We need your advice 
we solicite your suggestions, and ws 
want to communicate with you.'* 



Helen Power, Member, Board of Regents 


The Rochester Regent concluded 
her remarks by asking for support of 
occupational education*. "This cannot 
be done merely in a position paper," 
she said, "It is a jcb that needs the 
work of advisory councils, guidance 
personnel and teachers. As long as 
parents think they should send their 
youngsters into a two-year liberal arts 
course when the youngster would be 
happier and would accomplish more in 
a two-year occupational progragi, we 
are not achieving what we have been 
formed to do." 


ERIC 



Calvin Dellefield, Director, 
National Advisory Council oA 
Vocational Education 


NACVE CHIEF FORECASTS 
FUTURE JiBGISLATION 


Calvin Dellefield, Executive 
Director of President Nixon's Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, told 
confereas to expect a continuation of 
current level federal financial sup« 
port for vocational education through 
the. summer and into the fall. He 
naid the Senate would not consider 
1973-74 vocational education appro- 
priations until October, 

The NACVE Chief described the 
Administration's attempt to initiate 
education revenue sharing under the 
Better Schools Act, He related how 
the Act was drafted without knowledge 
or input from educators or elected 
lawmakers but by the White House staff; 
how its many weaknesses became evi- 
dent during its Congressional readings; 
and how it was introduced without en- 
thusiasm by minority party lawmakers* 


Dr. Dellefield then focused at- 
tention on occupational education 
advisory groups and their purposes. 
He quoted a Chamber of CommBrce offl« 
cial as stating, 'Tiuncils are a forum 
for business, labor and other lay 
people to get together with educators 
and discuss the problems from the 
point of view of the consumer. The 
Executive Director observed that for 
far too long educators have been on 
one side of the valley of learning 
with business and labor people on the 

other. He referred to the advisory 

councils as ^'bridges'* and he praised 
the co-operative efforts in New York 
State. 



In his concluding remarks to the 
local council members , he urged them 
to stay informed, to participate reg« 
ularly, to contribute suggestions 
freely and to utilize the services of 
their staff. 
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SPEAKING OORRECTLV 


Here Are a Few Words and Phrases To Practlc»-^or Clearer Enunciation, 

■ L ■ - 

PRACTICE DRILLS 


For Separat^^ng Words 
■» ^ Stfjf 

*i • Did you ever pay him? 

^ 2, How are you today? 

3» Do you understand? » 

fy. Won't you glvfe me some?" 

5. What did you do last night? 
I told you I'd go with you. 

7. I heard you come In. 

8.. Could you come at noon? 

9. I wrote you last week^- 

10. Did you ever hear from Fred? 


Did lit Soun^ Like? 


DjeVer paylm? 

Howt youday? 
'Dyunnerstan? 
*Wontcha gl;ninesom? 

Whadjudo last night? ^ 
^1 tol juh I'd go with yuh-y 

I henrdjuh come In. 

Couldya come at noon? 

1 wrotccha last week, *^ 

Jrver hear from i^red? 


For Pronouncing Syllables 


-I . 
2. 

3. 
A, 

6. 
7 . 


extraordi nary 
ml schievous 
camera 
d^i rectory 

ov^Ty 
f < di-ral 
f-nv 1 ronmcn t 


9. prc rDgat Ive 
I O. app I icabl e 



e)^ - 1 r a - or ' d i - n^jf*- y 
mis-chee 'vee-us 
camera 

- rec ' try 
ev ' ry 
fod'ral 

en-vl 'ern-ment 
hun'*dord / 
/per-og*atlv ' ' 
ap- 1 1 'ka-bul 


- Rii?ht 

ex- tray/r ' d l-nar-y 
mls'chl-vu^ 
cara'er-a 
d 1 r rec • to- ry 
t'V ' cr-tV 
f od-er-a*l 
en-vl ' run- men t 
hvin 'dred 
pre-rog 'a- t Iv 
a.p ' I i-ka-bul 
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SACVB CHAIRMAN SAYS GKAN6B 
IS MAJOR CONCERN 


Lewis G, Harrlman, Jr., Vice 
President of Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company In Buffalo, and Chaliman 
of the State Advisory Council on Vo- 
cational Education, told conferees 
that change Is today's main challenge. 


Taking a historical approach, Mr. 
Harrlman said that In the past, the 
struggle has been to find the finances 
to offer everyone the education we al- 
ready knew how to provide- -first by 
spreading grammar schools throughout 
the State, next by providing high 
schools, then modernizing them by 
setting up tha great central school 
districts, and currently facing the 
need to make them more practical by 
adding occupational programs in the 
cities and BOCES centers across the 
State. 



Lewis G. Harrlman, Jr. 
Vice-President, Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Co. 


'•But all that,'» said Mr. Harrlman, 
"was just tAckllng the great job of 
making traditional education available 
to all. Now the social and technolog- 
ical rates of change are so rapid that 
we know we must build into every as-» 
pect of the school system an ability 
to change continuously, and that is 
where we advisory councils members 
fit." 


The SACVE leader told conferees, 
"Patience is not a virtue when grow- 
ing children need better care. Si- 
lence is not golden when a better 
way is known. Let's accept our re- 
sponsibilities, make peace with 
change and advise, advise, advise," 


ERIC 


SBCKENDORP TRACES PICTURE, 
PROGRAM AND PROGRESS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 


Assistant Commissioner Robert S. 
Seckendorf of the Office of Occupa- 
tional Education in the State Educa- 
tion Department outlined ways advisory 
councils can improve the image of 
vocational educati on. 


Selecting public relations as 
the first of three significant areas, 
the banquet speaker toLd participants, 
"You and I have to t^ll our success 
stories to everyone who will Listen. 
We also have to figure out ways of 
telling it to those who presently will 
not listen. We have to use every de- 
vice we know and some we have to dream 
up in order to get the story across 
that occupational education is pro- 
ductive and satisfying education^ And 
we have to cultivate the persons who 
influence the community: school board 
members, legislators, Congressmen, and 
most important, the parents themselveso 
We have to sell the idea that occupa- 
tional education is necessary, that 
it works, and that it's serving all 
the students in our schools." 


Turning to his second area of em- 
phasis. Commissioner Seckendorf dis- 
cussed the similarity of the terms 
vocational, occupational, and career 
education and observed that they are 
the sameo He said the common target 
is an educational pattern that "per- 
mits students to have early exposure 
to understanding concepts about work 
and workers; develop the ability to 
distinguish between available options; 
and begin to concern themselves with 
future careers," 


He pointed out that a wo 11- devel- 
oped career education progivun provides 
students with: 

• basic learning skills 

self- understanding 

positive attitude in making 
choices 

• an understanding of re- 
quirements in a particular 
career 

exploratory experiences 
p guidance 

• open options 

specific occupational 
preparation with work 
experience 



Robert S. Seckendorf, Assistant 
Commissioner, Office of Occupational 
Education, State Education Department 


Dr. Seckendorf then drew atten- 
tion to the Regents Position Paper on 
Occupational Education. Prom that 
document, ha selected the following 
five checkpoints by which a career 
education program can be measured: 


. By age 9 -The student will 
understand and appreciate 
the concept, value, and 
variety In work 

. By age 12- The student will 
know the families of occupa- 
tions, be acquainted with 
employment prerequisites, 
and be aware of one's own 
abilities and interests 

. By age 15- The student will 
be able to take part in 
setting one's own goals ^wlth 
options for future change 

. By age 18- The student will 
be able to choose and plan 
one's next education or 
career step and enter that 
chosen area 

. By age 21 -The student will 
be employed in a position 
commensurate with one's skill 
and be able to change or 
advance « 


Commissioner Seckendorf concluac^d 
by enumerating both the struggles and 
forward steps taken since the Vocation- 
al Act of 1963 came into being. These 
range from modest beginnings in rented 
space and the battle for BOCES- built 
facilities to current enrollments of 
almost three-quarters of a million 
students. He cited the following 
facts; 


Enrollment ^rose from 575,000 
to more than 700,000 in six 
years 

Current enrollment Involves 
515,000 secondary, 98,000 
two-year college, and 113,000 
adult students 

Over one-fourth of the 
secondary school students 
enrolled are disadvantaged 
and/ or handicapped 

Fifteen percent of the 
160 million dollars of 
construction monies was 
paid for with federal voca- 
tional funds 

Cities have expanded offerings 
from Improved staffs and skill 
centers to after- school and 
summer programs 


He told how the State with federal 
vocational funds is investing one and 
a half million dollars in twenty- three 
projects aimed at strengthening career 
education throughout New York, and he 
underscored the need for continuity. 
"Career education must be a contin- 
uous process--not something that hap- 
pens once a day, once a week, or in 
a three-week unit once a year. It is 
essential that it be come the ma j or 
focus in the curriculum/' 


In looking to the future, Dr. 
Seckendorf said that closer attention- 
will be paid to occupational education 
needs in the urban areas. He also 
predicted that enrollments will In-*, 
crease along with the percentage of 
disabled and dlsadvantage^d students. 
Other future developments will in- 
clude more facilities, more funds, 
and greater emphasis on cooperative 
work experience. 
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UNION CHIEF URGES COUNCIL MEMBERS 
TO DO HOMEWORK, OUl'LINES WORK 
OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Frank Cannizsaro, Trustee and 
Business Representative of Local 210, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters,, 
underscored the responsibility of 
Council members to be prepared. De- 
clared Mr, Cannizzaro, "Do your home- 
work, look at your agendas, attend 
meetings, and arrive with ideas. You 
may not always agree, but if you come 
up with constructive criticism, I 
think your council will function 
better*" 


He also suggested that busy coun- 
selors should send a substitute repre- 
sentative when duties and pressures 
prevent . attendance. "Too many members 
accept a position on a council and do 
not have the time to attend," he 
observed. 


Mr. Cannizzaro then turned his 
attention to the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education of 
which he is a member, and described 
some of its serviceso One was con- 
ferences on guidance and counseling; 
another involved youth organization 
relations. At this point, the speaker 
strongly emphasized his faith in the 
nations* young people. He told of his 
attendance at a convention of the 
National FFA (Future Fanners of 
America) and commented, "I watched 
16^000 youngsters run a convention 
completely by themselves. I listened 
to their speeches-- they talked about 
honor, love of country, love of God, 
love of human beings*.. I tip my hat 
to such youth groups and those rep- 
resentatives here today." 

ERIC 



Frank Cannizzaro, Trustee and 
Business Representative, Local 210, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


In discussing a third service 
area, public information, Mr. Canni- 
zzaro told how the National Council 
in cooperation with twenty state 
councils. Chambers of Commerce, and 
industry, has produced films 
and television spot announcements. 
These audio- visual creations have 
been aimed at building the image of 
vocational education by showing people 
actively learning interesting and 
useful skills from arboriculture to 
walding. 


In a related project the National 
Council has interested the Governors 
of several states to introduce a short 
TV film dealing with vocational educa- 
^tion for the returning veteran. Cou- 
pled with this^effort has been the 
preparation and distribution of print- 
ed brochures for the veteran, Mr. 
Cannizzaro told how the publication 
lists the names of national, state, 
and local advisory councils. 


Mr, Cannizzaro concluded by tell- 
ing conferees about the National Coun- 
cil's concern for Indian education. 
He and several NACVE leaders conferred 
with tribal chiefs in the Southwest 
and visited a federally-funded voca- 
tional school which is only thirty 
percent in use. He told how the chiefs 
and the NACVE visitors attempted to 
find out why a fine, adequately funded 
training facility was only partially 
used. 


He then directed the audience's 
attention to national priority status 
for vocational education. He rec- 
ommended Herbert Striner's book, 
Continuing Education as a National 
Capi t a 1 I n ve s tme n t , which outlines 
ways of funding continuing education 
across the nation. Declared Mr. 
Cannizzaro, "/JEter World War II we 
established a GI Bill of Rights. We 
said to the GI coming back, 'Here is 
a voucher--get yourself an education. 
Go where you want to go'." 

"Why can't we do this for the 
working men and women of America? 
Why can't we say to them, 'Here is a 
voucher--go to any institution you 
wish, (within certain guidelines, 
obviously) submit this voucher and 
get further education for employment 
or enrichmant' 


"Their problem is the same as 
ours. They are trying to get their 
youth involved in occupations and 
careers to get them to settle down to 
something they're interested in," 
he reported, "We will be holding more 
meetings in this and other areas 
said Mr. Cannizzaro, "and we hope 
that when they are completed, we can 
make recommendations to Congress..," 


r 


The speaker then told how un- 
employment insurance money in the 
fifty states amounting to some eight 
billion dollars could be used to fi- 
nance such a plan. He also related 
how representatives of labor and 
government reviewed the idea at a 
Washington conference, liked the 
concept, but realized that many de- 
tails and practical problems needed 
to be solved^ Several Congressmen are 
looking into ways of implementing the 
idea. 
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I-E COUNCILS CAN SERVE AS 
COMMUNICATIONS- COORDINATION 
BRIDGE 


Industry-Education Councils can 
serve as bridges of communication and 
cooperation between the world of learn- 
ing and the world of work, according 
to Richard B. ScheeUz of the Edison 
Electric Institute in New York City, 

Dr. Scheetz is Coordinator of 
Educational Services for the Institute 
and is Chairman of the Committee for 
Regional Chapter Development of the 
National Association for Industry-Ed- 
ucation Cooperation. 


"Such cooperation is advantageous 
to schools," declared Dr. Scheetz, 
"because it makes them more closely 
a part of the society for which they 
are preparing their students. Con- 
currently it offers the business 
world's leaaers an opportunity to help 
insure that tomorrow's adults, who 
must be entru^^ted with the future of 
this country, will be equ/;l to the 
task- -that they will be competent in 
managing their personal affairs, appre- 
ciate and understand their responsibil- 
ities as citizens, and successful in 
their chosen careers..." 


He indicated that industry's pre- 
sence in schools can take memy forms 
ranging from lectures, grants, career 
days, and equipment loans to scholar- 
ships, speakers, vocational guidance, 
and recognition awards. Others include 
advisory services, job placement, in- 
service teacher education, curriculum 
development, work- study courses, mater- 
ials, and workshops. 


Dr. Scheetz commended the par- 
ticipants for their involvement in 
New York* 8 State and local advisory 
councils and suggested an additional 
step. 

"I urge your consideration of 
Industry- Education Councils," he 
said, and he pointed out that such 
councils either exist or a^e being 
formed in Niagara Falls, Ithaca, New 
York City, and several localities in 
New Jersey. 

The speaker then discussed the 
purpose, some founding procedures, and 
general value of I-E Councils. First 
he listed the following six goal 
statements: 


Establish effective lintis 
of communication between 
industry, business, and 
school systems', 

Develop a positive attitude 
on the part of educators 
and businessmen to encourage 
the integration of industry, 
business, and the community 
in the schools' 

V Compile information that 

will aid in determining spe- 
cific manpower needs; 

Prepare and disseminate 
information for use by 
students and teachers at 
all levels; 

Encourage all teachers 
to view career development 
as em integral part of each 
student's growth; and 

. Encourage business leaders 
to assist educators in 
preparing students to 
become responsible adults, - 



Richard B. Spheetz, Coordinator of 
Educational Services^ Edison Electric 
Institute 

Then he told how a council could 
be started by at least one interested 
enthusiastic person from either educa- 
tion or industryo This must be fol- 
lowed by early planning and leadership 
from both areas. One successful tech- 
nique for the prime mover to consider 
is a luncheon meeting of business and 
education representatives where the 
proposed I-E Council is explored* 

Dr» Scheetz emphasized that when 
a council is created, a full-time paid 
coordinator can be of great value in 
assuring maximum use of resources > 
centralized responsibility, and general 
efficiency. 

An I-E Council can do many use- 
ful things: career education, insti- 
tutes and workshops, occupational sur- 
veys for schools, teachers* summer 
internships, job information, direc- 
tories of field trips, community 
O jources, and volunteers. 


In summary^ Dr. Scheetz directed 
the audience's attention to seven major 
advantages of the Industry- Education 
Council: 

. Broadens the base of 

support for relevant schooling 

. Brings regional education 
resources together 

• Serves as a coordinator 
for various efforts 

• Serves as a continuous form 

• Promotes communication and 
cooperation between schools 
and industry and helps im- 
prove total educational 
program 

. Mobilizes a community's 
key resources 

Offers educators an 
opportunity to strengthen 
instructional effort. 


THE TUESDAY WORKSHOPS 


Five concurrent workshop aeaslons on the first afternoon enabled partici- 
pants to discuss local council activities and operational procedures. A lively 
exchange of ideas took place with all representatives participating* A com- 
pilation of suggestions appears on the following pages. 

Workshop Organization 






State 


Members of 

the State Advisory Council 

Education Dept« 

Group 





Chairman 

Recorder 

Consultant 

Consultant 

A 

George Quarles 

Frank Wolff 

Lewis Harriman 

Everett Lattimer 

B 

Harris Thompson 

Veronica Connor 

James Robinson 

Richard Haner 

C 

William Zimmerman 

Henry Cambridge 

Julia Freitag 

Florence Sutler 

D 

Richard Sparks 

Thomas Costello 

Donald Grabowski 

Robert Bielefeld 

E 

John Gunning 

George Allen 


Robert Ullery 


Workshop Membersh-^.p 

Membership in each of the five workshops was arranged with consideration to 
student population served by the groups present. Representatives of the ''Big 
Five" cities and urban area BOCES were Involved in the Group A. workshop. Repre- 
sentatives of suburban schools and BOCES were divided into Groups B and C« Groups 
D and £ were composed of representatives of BOCES from the rural areas* Repre- 
sentatives from the oos tsecondary schools were assigned to workshop sessions 
with secondary school groups of their geographical service area. 


Workshop Round«Up 


This Is a summary of the concerns and suggestions of the tlve workshop 
sessions on Tuesday afternoon^ 


Concerns 

Suggestions 

A. 

Membership 

1. 

Include a higher proportion of women. 



2. 

Include students • 

B. 

Attendance 

1. 

Set up procedures for obtaining resignations 




from membe rs who do not attend • 

C. 

Management 

1. 

Consider allocating funds to be used In 




securing adequate staff. 



2. 

Provide comprehensive orientation for new 




members. 



3. 

Establish an organizational chart Indicating 




position of Council In relation to the rest 




of the agency. 



4. 

Establish an annual program of activities with 




the Council based on achievable objectlves„ 



5, 

Provide advance notice of meetings and 




agenda Items • 

D. 

Communications 

1. 

Visit various programs as part of meeting 




agenda. 



2o 

Submit meeting minutes to Board of Education, 



3. 

Set up annual meeting with Board of Education, 



4. 

Establish and maintain contacts with community 




groups. 



5. 

Hold appropriate public meetings or hearings. 


o 
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Occupational Education 




Image 

1. 

Encourage local administration to hold open 




house for community. 



2. 

Participate in open house and other public 




affairs situations to effect a positive 




image. 



3. 

Use television spot announcements • 



4. 

Encourage administration to seek and use 




current occupational information in counseling. 

F. 

Articulation 

1. 

Prepare recommendations for approval of 




administration supporting articulation with 




post- secondary schools. 



2. 

y Seek assistance of State Advisory Council in 




initiating statewide program for accomplishing 




articulatad occupational programs with post- 




secondary schools. 


o 
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GRAMMAR - ^ : . / / ^ ^ tEXT 


!• The executive's secretary's r6poif\t was not completed, I4c 



2. Give the Tetter to whomever answers ttreHinpr, 12b 

3. * The books and records described below, as well as the 

atftathed signed affidavit, was furnished by the taxpayer, 18b 

4. Trt? cqmmittee ha^ adjourned and returned to their offices, 16a, 17 

5. Twb-lfiiirds of the employees in our office is on sick leave, 16b. 



the National Office Evaluation Team has five trips scheduled 

TOr the third quarter. ^ .3 \ 16a 

Mos^^of the correspondence are routine, 16a, (1) 

S. Jtiese^r^l^oi^ndums have been signed, 16c 

9. A person needs someone to turn to when they are in trouble. 17 

10. **^ Clearly vistye on the desk was the reports he had asked us >^ 

to fi^le. 18a 

11. The visitor stormed into the ofW#e, sits down beside my desk, 

and demands an explanation, \ ' 23a 

5he didf not want a LWOP notation on her leave record, 38a 
To record a teVe|>hone rae^ssage, the revised form should be used. 44f 

I would ^ke a hot glass of chocolate. 47b 

15. The report was* lying on the secretary's desk, 

16. Gi/e the lett^'tp whomever wro*e the draft, • 12b 

U 

17. Whoever volunt^^e^^ must stay until 5 p.m. ^ 12b 
8, Mr, Jones called1?him and I into his office for a brief chat, 13a 


19, The analyses has been made and the data compiled, ^ 16c 

20. Everyone must turn in their annual- leave schedule tod^ay. 16d 

O Virginia is one of those secretaries who afe applying for the 

ERiC position. 3. , * 16e 


SECTION LISTS THE FIVE R'b 


GROUP C WARNS AGAINST RUBBER 
STAMP USB OF COUNCILS 


Group B led by Veronica Connor, 
State Council member from the Buffalo 
area, focused attention on what it 
termed "the five R's" of Advisory 
Councils: representation, respon- 
sibility, relationship, recording 
find reporting. 

Each point was explained as^ 
follows: 

Representation Council 
should consist of a cross 
section of the community, 
including labor. 

Responsibility Council 
should advise and evaluate. 
Also, positions should be 
rotated. 

Relationships Council 
members should be aware of 
students as well as the 
general public, BOCES coun- 
selors, and school adminis- 
trators. 

. Recording Records of 

of graduates should be kept, 
follow-up should be pursued, 
and a roster. of opportunities 
in industry maintained. 

Reporting Vocational 
educators should publicize, 
communicate, and educate. 


Recorder for the group was 
Harris Thompson, State Council member 
from Binghamton. 


An advisory council cannot be 
effective if administrators use it 
as a rubber stamp. 

This observation led a list of 
statements promulgated by Group C 
chaired by Julia Freitag, State 
Council member from Albany, with 
William Zimmerman, State Council 
member also of Albany, serving as 
recorder. The group commented that: 

"A possible problem is that both 
the administrator and the Advisory 
Council members are too busy... there 
might be more effective use of time 
if both took some time off to think 
about the problem rather thfui just 
coming to the meeting and looking at 
an agenda (without preparatory 
thought)." 

Group C's second statement pointed 
out that "individual members of an 
Advisory Council can do a world of 
good for occupational education as 
individuals in accordance with their, 
own particular talents, interests, 
and outside connections." 

The statement also underscored 
the fact that council members can be 
most helpful in selling programs to 
students, their parents, industry, 
labor and the general public. 

Thirdly, the group stated that 
councils function best when they 
concentrate on specific problems. In 
this respect, ad hoc committees con- 
sisting of people wi th particular 
talents and craft knowledge can be 
most useful. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OP WEDNESDAY GROUP DISCUSSION 


A NOTE ON WORKSHOP 
ORGANIZATION 

Each of the five workshop groups 
that met Tuesday afternoon reconvened 
on Wednesday morning. The focus of 
these sessions was the basic purpose 
of Councils - EVALUATION , This sec- 
tion i? a synopsis of discussions 
and recommendations of the five 
groups* 


EVALUATION CALLED WEAK LINK 


Local councils should have more 
direct involvement in evaluation. 

This was the chief recommenda- 
tion advanced by Group A after re- 
viewing the topic of assessment. 

Charging that evaluation is one 
of the weakest links in the occupa- 
tional education chain, participants 
indicated that councils do review 
various plans and reports. These 
deal with such areas as enrollment, 
VEA funding proposals, and job place- 
ment. But, maintained the group, 
the bulk of evaluation was done by 
the local director. Their recommenda- 
tions: 

• First, develop a common 
understanding of the obli- 
gations and objectives of 
the Council with the local 
director, then 

• Proceed with cooperative 
evaluation, with the director 
bearing major responsibility 


and Council people serving 
as a resource. 

Participants also listed a half- 
dozen typical evaluation areas includ- 
ing: 

student needs 

• employment needs " 

data collection 

. technologic^.l change and 
evaluation demcmds 

long-range value of program 

upward mobility 

The meeting was chaired by Frank 
J# Wolff, State Council member from 
Nassau County, and recorded by George 
Quarles, State Council member from 
New York City. 


Fourthly, on the matter of local- 
state council communication, the 
group endorsed the Idea of continued 
liaison In the future^ It also 
raised the possibility of regional 
organizations, but cautioned that 
council members should not forget 
their primary allegiance to the 
local board of educatlono 

Eventually turning to the topic 
of evaluation. Group C concluded that 
relatively little is being done and 
the Advisory Councils have a responsi- 
bility to Improve the sltuatlono 

Henry Cambridge, State Council 
member of New York City was con- 
sul teint. 


GROUP D FRANKLY EVALUATES, 
PULLS NO PUNCHES 


Focusing attention on council 
evaluation rather than on program 
evaluation'. Group D came up with a 
number of direct, candid obseirvatlons 
and recommendatlonso Included were 
the following: 

• Local councils are a 
recent creation^ 

They tend to be ineffective, 
yet their input is of con- 
siderable value to the 
prof essionalse 


• A number of them tackle only 
the Issues submitted by 

the professionals. 

• Some px'of essionals have 
built a wall between the 
local Advisory Council 

and decision-making bodies. 

The type and quality of 
advice collected tends to 
be a protection of the pro- 
fessional rather than a cata- 
lysto 

Councils need to assert more 
independence and should 
determine their own agendas. 

Councils should report directly 
to Boards of Education and 
hold occasional joint meetings^ 

Mutual trust characterizes 
the working relationship 
between a good advisory 
council and its profes- 
sionals. 

Msgro Thomas Costello, State 
Council member from Syracuse, was 
chairman of the group with Richard 
Sparks, State Council member from 
Medina, serving as recorder^ The 
two consultants were State Council 
members, James Robinson of Syracuse 
and Donald Grabowskl of Albany. 


• Many councils need a clear- 
cut definition of their rolea. 


ALLEN GROUP SPOTLIGHTS SEVEN 
gVILTJJATIQM FACTORS 


Group E, led by Chairman, State 
Council member George Allen of 
Schaghticoke, synthesized seven in- 
gredients needed for evaluating an 
occupational program. Included were: 

1. School retention 

2. Himianizing effects on 
individuals 

3. Getting a job 

4. Attitudes and skills needed 
for employment in an area 

5. Specialty skills 

6. Basic skills for further 
training or re- training 

7. Psychological effects of 
occupational education on 
pupils. 


In addition, the group discussed 
articulation between the programs of 
secondary schools and community col- 
leges. It suggested that there be an 
increase In the number of such inter- 
insti tutlonal units. 

John Gunning, State Council mem- 
ber from Syracuse, was the Group E 
recorder. 


The group also listed a half- 
dozen specific techniques helpful in 
the evaluation process: 

1. A. return postcard question- 
naJLre to graduates 

2. Birthday card follow-up 

3. Questionnaire for seniors 

4. Home visits and contacts 
by director 

5. Visits to occupational 
centers by the home school 
principals and counselors 

6. Inclusion of home school 
staff members on the Advisory 
Council 
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34. 


22. Our Iftters, like our speech, is an Indication pf ou»\ knowledge 

of English, - 18b 

23. During vawMtions many secret^ enjoy swimming, dancing 
sleeping, tennis; knittinajj^d golf. 


24. The secretary was cleaning the, office with her supervisor. 
PUNCTUATION 

r 

1. I have almost finished these letters; there are'only three more 

on my desk. 56e 

/ ^ ■ • ^ 

2. Your letyter of January 10, 1970, explains the problem clearly. 66d 

3. We submitted the project plans for the Director this morning, 

they were approved by noon. « J 6'6e 

4. He asked, "Do you want to attend the meeting"? 66i , 

5. Addison remarked, "This phrase 'initiate any appropriate i 

action' seerfis to leave a lot to the imagination." 66i - 

.... . .. . . . 

6. Give me a current statistical report. ' 41e 

7. It was an involved, difficult case. 41 e • 

8. He has no,t yet filed his report, for the investigation has 

not; been completed. 61a / 

9. Mary bought notebooks, pencils, and file folders for the 

office. 65c 

• - .... , - . . . 

10. The Director publicly commend us for our report, however, he 

lat^r asked us to rewrite the conclusion. 66e 

11. We cannot give .you a thorough evaluation of the' training 
course, since not all of the trainees have submitted their 

evaluation questionnai^res. . ^ e6d, 62b - 

-12. We haVe written to Flowers, Inc. asking fo^* "Information 

concerning" Mr. Smith. 61c, 66e 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is the SecxDnd Senii-Annual Research Activity ^^rt of the Wisconsin Research 
Coordinating Unit (RCU) . This report is subrdttea to the U, S. Office of Education, 
Program Development and Operations Branch, DVTE/BAVTE in accordance with the 
Cammissioner of Education menorandum of August- 29, 1969 as amended by memorandum 
from the above branch dated December 15, 1972. The report covers tlie period from 
July. 1, 1973 through December 31, 1973. These semi-annual reports follow 27 quart- 
erly reports previously subnfiitted. 

The unit is operating in the State Office of the I*!isconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Mult Education as authorized under Section 131 (b) of Part C of 
P.L. 90-576. It is currently composed of two professionals and has access to the 
equivalent of one clerical person. Thds report consists of t\JO parts s (1) 
Activities relating toio?ard the accompli sliment of objectives, and (2) A listing of 
research and related activities. 

ACTIVITIES RELATING TXmjSD AOCdlPLISffilElSIT OF OBJECTIVES 

-Objective Stimulate and encourage occupational education research and 
development activities in state departments, local school 
districts, colleges and universities and non-profit organizations. 

Staff met with researchers at state agencies, and local educational agencies 
regarding projects in occupational education research, exatplary and professional 
developrcient projects. Assistance x/jas given three graduate students in obt-aining 
information for their studies. Several other peirsons including state staff have 
consulted with RCU staff regarding information and assistance in planning, 
developing and submitting surveys, research proposals and studies. 

Research grants ^re awarded during the period involving Part C federal funds. 
Exarplary project grants were awarded involving Part D federal funds, and pro- 
fessional development grants were awarded under Part B federal funds. Additional 
projects have been approved commensurate witli availability of FY 74 funds. In 
addition, 11 Part F EPDA F;rojects involving $105,000 have been approved for FY 74. 

Several proposals have been developed and sufcrnitted under Title III, Higher 
Education Act of 1955? the Fund for Iitprovanent of Post-Secondary Education; 
Indian Education Act; National Science Foundation; and Discretionary, Part C of 
Vocational Education Arrvendments of 1968. 

The RCU Director also serves as the State, Part F EPDA Coordinator. Local 
district plans for professional development have been developed. A meeting of the 
State Part F, EPDA Advisory Committee was held to re-assess needs and priorities 
for professional developnnent. A survey resulted in 23 recoimiendations for staff 
development activities. The RCU is being drawn upon for the preparation of back- 
ground data and tlie deve.lopment of models, position papers, definitions of terms, 
arid role of research of significance to the progress of vocational, technical and 
adult education in Wisconsi.i. The Wisconsin Board is represented on the Governor's 
Council on Environmental Education, Area i^ianpcMer Planning Boards, three higher 
education liaison committees, and liaison connittees with Department of Public 
Instruction and Qtrployment Ser^^ice agency. 

Coordinate occvqpational research activities conducted vdthin 
the state and, further, coordinate such research activities 
with those being conducted outside the state. 
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Objective 2 s 
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Within the state, RCU staff sarve as consultants to the Research Coranittee of 
the Wisconsin Association of Vocational, Technical aiid Adult Education 
Administrators, Federal reports of research activities are reviewed for 
coordinative purposes. Research? reporting procedures are in operation. The 
planning and managing the vocational education research program in Wisconsin. 
Liaison is maintained with tlie Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical 
Education at l7/7-Iiadison, and the Center for Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education at W-T-Stout, ivfenOTOnie, Wisconsin. 

Objective 3 s Disseminate information on the progress and applications 
of the results of occupational research. 

A newsletter, "Bits about Research", is published and disseminated periodically. 
This Semi-Annual Report of Research Activities (200 copies) will be disseminated 
to vocational educators, researchers and administrators of institutional research 
in 16 VTAE districts, W Systofn, and LEA's. 

Acquisitions of studies, reports and otJ-ier materials is announced in "Staff 
Notes", a state office weekly publication. Additional bibliographies and sources 
of research reports and other information are being acquired. A microform 
capability is continuing at the state level and in several of the districts. A 
standing order of ERIC microfiche has reached approximately 70,000 documents, 
providing a significant dissemination capability. State and District staff have 
been briefed on operations. Further workshops are being planned. A project 
submitted by the Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education, U.W.- 
liadison has been approved to demonstrate the use of CRT Corputer terminals in 
eight VTAE districts. The ERIC, AHVARTI data bases are at the U.W. computer 
center. Eight corputer re-searches have ^been conducted ^t2^t^^ 

Equipment in the RCU includes a reader-printer, 2 readers, printer and developer, 
vrtiich gives the RCU the capability to duplicate microfiche as requested. Tlie 
RCU has access to the microfilm laboratory in tlie State Departrnent o£ Administration. 
It is planned to have agency materials placed on microfiche. 

Approximately 70 requests for information including 50 requests for 550 micro- 
fiche titles during the period have been received and liave been either satisfied 
. or referred to the proper sources. The usage of the ERIC microfiche library is 
continuing. About 1,000 microfiche \^jere mailed. An "ERIC Alert" systarn is in 
operation at the state level on a voluntary basis and is being adopted by several 
districts. Miscellaneous reports were conpiled and in-house studies were made 
in interdepartmental services and on administrative recjuest. Surveys of 
literature were done through the ERIC collection of priority administrative and 
legislative problems. 

Cfojective 4s Stimulate activities which will result in increased interest 
and improved ooncpetence in research such as encouraging pre- 
service and in-service training of occupational researchers. 

Planning has commenced on research in-service sessions for FY 74. 

Information on national research and other institutes were disseminated to all 
districts. 

District professional development plans have been prepared and tabulated vjhich 
will include identification of educational ccxtpetencies needing upgrading. These 
documents will be synethesized with otlier professional development studies v^iich 
will provide valuable guidance in the coordination and development of professional 
O development activities. 
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Objective 5: Participate in the review, monitoring or conduct, as appropriate, 
of ocGv:5>ational research and development projects supported by 
federal, state, local or private organization funds. 

Several graduate students consulted with l^CU staff. 2\bout 60 project applications 
in the areas of research, exemplary and professional develoment sutanu.tted by 
local educational agencies and state universities have been reviewed and 53 
approved. 

The PCU staff is represented on an interagency oomnittee with Wisconsin State 
Enployment Service. An exemplary project on articulation of occupational 
information, programs and placement in VTAE 11, Sheboygaii, area approved by the 
USOE, is in progress. A career education project funded from USOE under Part C 
is in progress in VTAE 1, Eau Claire. Tivo additional career education projects 
froti VTAE District 2 at La Crosse, and VTJiE 15 at Wausau have been ai;proved by 
USOE under Part D, Exenplary Projects and Programs. A report of an Environmental 
Education Project is being expanded at VTAE 10, Pond du Lac. 

Objective 6s Identify and maintain an inventory of available occipational 

research and development resources in light of anticipated needs 
and programs within the state. 

Tiie RCU library is continually being expanded to include basic references, repoif'ts, 
research proposals, surveys, studies, bibliographies, government and other 
publications containing demographic, occupational, educational, and other valuable 
information. 

Objective 72 Survey available data on eirployment opportunities, emerging 
occupational trerjds and future job projections as a base for 
planning vocational programs, curricula, and facilities within 
the state, and teacher training, recruitment and placement. 

Constant liaison is maintained witi the Wisconsin State Elrtployrnent Service regard- 
ing enployment opportunities, emerging occupations, and job projections. Ehploy- 
ment Service Publications are acquired, reviewed and disseminated as appropriate. 
A concerted effort is being made to iirprove this information exchange at both 
the state and local levels. 

Objective 82 Identify issues and problems relating to the nature and place of 
vocational education in the state school system and determine the 
contributions which occupational research and development could 
make in resolving them. 

As a result of a study by Stout State University, review of federal priorities 
and suggested state priorities developed by a conference hosted by the Oklahona 
HCU, and previous meetings of working oonmittees, priority areas have been 
identified for FY 1973 and FY 1974. These areas were included in a previous 
quarterly report. 

RESEARCH, EXEFIELARY, AND PROFESS IC^L DEVELDPMTT ACTIVITIES 

The information included in this section indicates research, exemplary and 
professional development activities v/hich have been reported as being planned, in 
progress or have been conpleted during tine report period, some of which have been 
previously reported. Tlie mere listing of activities in the report is in no way 
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ineant to indicate that the RCU was involved in the planning or conducting of the 
activity. Undoubtedly, there are other activities being conducted which for 
various reasons are not included in this report. Ife v/elcane information on these 
activities. 


Project Number 
01.014.151.224 


RESEARCH PFOJECTS - mVTM 
Approved By Research Project Review Oonttdttee 
(Under Part Vocational Amendments of 1968) 
For FY 1974 

Project Title and Description 

Evaluation of Civil Structural Curriculum. A state-wide survey 
of graduates of Civil Structural Programs of the VTAE System 
and their enployers to determine strengths and weaknesses of 
the curriculum. 


02.024.151.224{C2) 


03.025.151.224 


04.020.151.224 


Individualized Instruction for Rural Providers of Day Care 
Services . To evaluate the effectiveness of individualized 
instruction, developed for Rural Providers of In-Home and/or 
Family Child Care Services. 

Attiti:des Toward Instruc /:ion . To ccxnpare student and staff 
evaluations of individualized and traditional instruction. 

Evaluation of Architectural Curriculum . A state-vjide survey 
of graduates of post-secondary WAE arciiitectural technology 
programs and their employers to determine strengths and weak- 
nesses of the curriculum. 


06.155.151.224 


09.022.151.224 


09.042.151.224 (C4) 


10.004.151.224 


10.044.151.224 


11.009.151.224 


Physics Requirgnents for Engineering Teclinicians . To determne 
relevancy of Physics courses as perceived by enployers and 
graduates of Gateway Technical Institute programs in Automotive 
Technology, Fluid Power r tedianical Design, Tfechanical Pro- 
duction, Electronic Technology, Canputer Technology, 
Instnmentation Technology, and Civil Teclinology. 

Career Education Project Office . To assess career education 
needs to all . grade levels and to promote articulation of 
needed programs. 

Compute r Augmented Accounting . To continue with developing 
computer programs for managerial accounting, cost accounting 
and incOTie tax accounting. 

Program Evaluation Itodel . To evaluate course content in 
selected field and incorporate content that meets needs of 
students and enployers. To develop a model. 

Vocationally Coordinated Curriculum for General Education . 
To develop a coordinated general education curriculun with 
vocational and technical programs. 

Task Analysis for Optanetric Assistant Program . To identify 
the tasks performed by the optoroetric offices Icxrated in 
Wisconsin. 
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12.103.151.224 (C2) 


Interaction of Learning Styles . To identify learning styles 
relevant to selected vocational programs and eva.Tucite their 
interaction with learning experiences and modec ' »'» instz^uction. 
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13.001.15X.224 Evaluation of Civil Highway Curriculum . A state-wW.:* s^jrvey 

of graduates of post-secondary VTiVE Civil Highway lv,.c;>;^-iology 
Programs and their eitployers to determine strengths and weak- 
nesses of the curriculum. 

15.055.151.224 I'iilti-Research and Curriculum Project , To stimulate faculty 

research and develc^xicent through awarding of mini-grants. 

16.044.151.224 Feasibility of Health Related Occupations Curricula . To 

determine the feasibility of developing curricula in health 
related occupations in the Nicolet College and Technical 
Institute VTAE District. 

17.020.151.224 Ililti-Research and Developrnent Project . To stimulate faculty 

research and development through awarding of mini-grants. 

19. 011.151.224 (C3) Evaluation of Secretarial Science . To continue with evaluation 

of the ta->?o-year secretarial science curriculum through a 
folloi>;-up survey of graduates and withdrawals. 

19.021.151.224 Inpact of Research and ExCTiplary Program . To assess the impact 

and evaluate the effectiveness of the Wisconsin research and 
exenplary programs ^Jministered under the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 as amended for the period January 1, 1965 through 
June 30, 1973. 

19.028.151.224 Conceptual Framework for Cost-Benefit Studies . To develcp a 

conceptual framework and reoonmendations for conducting cost- 
benefit analysis studies in post- secondary VTAE in Wisconsin. 

19.029.151.224 Descriptive Cost-Benefit Studies . To conduct eight descriptive 

cost-benefit studies in Wisconsin post-secondary VTAE. 

19 . 031 . 151 . 224 Information Retrieval Demonstration Through Use of CRT 

Linhoges with Cdrputers . To demonstrate the computer 
terminal system of information retrieval from a central 
ocxtputer. 

02.037.151.224 Evalmtive Study of Metals Curriculum . A state-wide 

evaluation to determine relevancy of curriculum oanponents 
as perceived by eancployers and their former students. 

EXEMPLARY PROJECTS - I^^IBVT?^ 
T^roved by Exemplary Project Review Comiittee 
(Under Part D, Vocational Amendments of 1968) 
For FY 1974 

C=ContinuatiQn 

Project Number Project Title and Description 

02.022.151.314 (C3) Career ^iobile Project . Tto provide occupational information 

and planning services to rural and urban youth in the VTAE 
district through use of a mobile unit. 
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02. 023 • 151. 314 (C3) Career Consultant Project . To provide a liaison vocational 

giiidance counselor to counsel with potential dropouts from 
a university and technical institute. 

03.022.151.314 Decision II . Tb design, develop and provide occupational 

information to area school districts thromh an audio-tutorial 
system. 

04.021.151.314 Small Store for Fashion Merchandising . To develop a model 

for small store operations that could be used in post- 
secondary fashion merchandising programs. 

04.024.151.314 Conputer Augmented Accounting . To irrprove and expand current 

programs for accounting students . 

05.216.151.314 Career Resource Bank . Td develop a career resource bank through 

integration and articulation of several ccaminity agencies. 

06.180.151.314 Career Telephone Service . To develop a pilot series of 55-60 

career information tapes designed as a counseling - guidance - 
information to ixiform/the public of VIAE programs and services 
available at GTI. 

10.001.151.314 Career Education Center r-- To determine need, provide and 

disseminate career education materials to the public and 
other schools in the district. 

15.053.151.314 lieamii^ Resource Center . To assess student abilities and 

interests and evaluate open-ended remedial individualized 
curricxila incorporating a learning resource center. 

16.038.151.314 Career Information for Area High Schools . To develop and 

purchase additional audio visual career education packages 
for use by area high schools and enployment agencies. 

19.023.151.313 (C4) Study of Vocational Assessment of Handicapped . A continuation 

project to danonstrate that a Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation agoicy can continuously i:pgrade the quality of 
DVR counselors judgements and decisions affecting individual 
clients through use of a system of feedback. 

12.081.151.314 Year-Round Open-Ended Program . To develop materials and 

procedures to manage an open-ended- VTAE curriculum and place- 
)T\ent program in selected areas. 

17. 401. 151 . 314 IndividTjalized Instruction for Secretarial Science. To 

develop individualized audio-visual materials for American 
Indians and disadvantaged or handicapped in selected areas of 
secretarial science. 

06.175.151.314 Self -Instruction for Fluid Power Course . To develop a series 

of basic fluid po^A?er multi-media self-instruction programs to 
enable review of lecture material on an individualized basis. 
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06.187.151.314 Off ice g3L[mia£^^ Program . To develop a simulated office for 

providing training in a realistic office environment for 
post-secondary students pursuing programs in account clerk and 
clerk typist. 

17.025.151.314 Evaluation of QVIS . To catpiete a data base on the use of the 

Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) as an indicator for 
occupational guidance and counseling needs and needs for VIAE 
programs based on student interest. 

19.032.151.314 Individualized Job Placement Bflucation Program . To develop 

individualized educational units on anploysbility skills 
which can be utilized by students prior to job seeking. 

PROFESSKmL DEVEIX)?!^^ PROJECTS - I^IBVTAE 
Approved By Professional Develc^antvent Review Cormittee 
(Under Part Vocational Amendments of 1968) 
For FY 1974 

P roject Number Project Title and Description 

05.218.151.184 . In-service Instructional Staff Improvement Program , lb up- 
grade the instructional process through teacher involvement 
in development of behavior objectives and use of audio-visual 
media. 

08.001.151.184 Update Consumer Education . To update Homemaker Aides through 

use of feedback from on the job experiences. 

11. 005. 151 o 184 Staff Exchange Program . A directed vxDrk experience program 

to upgrade faculty knowledge of the \i3orld of vrork through work 
and observation of workers on the job. 

19o 009.151.184 (C2) Educational Needs of VTAE Agriculture Instructors . To 

determine the professional and technical functions, tasks and 
competencies of Wisconsin's post-secondary full-time 
agriculture instructors. 

10, 058.151. 184 In-Service Education . To conduct sessions on mana^enient of 

3.eaming, identifying individual differences in learning 
patterns, new instructional resources for FT teacters? 
transactional analysis for PT teachers and I^IBO in education 
for administrators. 

10.059.151.184 Environmental Education In-Service Training Program. To 

train a cadre of in-service trainers arid develop plans for 
conducting VTM district in-service sessions to implement 
guidelines for integrating environmental education concepts 
jjito post-secondary VIAE. 

11.004.151.184 In-Service Education . To up-grade ooan:petencies in ccmnunication 

and achievement motivation. 

19.026.151.184 Updating Staff Knowledge in Of f ice and Distributive Education. 

To ijpdate staff knowledges in various curriculum areas m 
Office and Distributive Education . tlirough a series of one and 
two-day seminars. 
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Professional Growth xActivities , To upgrade conpetencies of 
teachers to nanage individualized instruction^ imlti-inedia 
articulation and huiiianizing instruction. 

In-Service f or Agriculture Instructors . To upgrade catputer- 
ized fineincial maiiagen^ent cortpetencies in 80 production 
agricuJuture and Farm.Tiraining Prograin instructors througn a 
series of four regionaS. workshops. 

Upgrading Competencies in Use of liulti-Dfedia . To conduct a 
tx^?o-day workshop on theory and use of multi-media in 
individualized instruction. 

Leadership Developnent Conference for T Sr I Supervisors . To 
upgjrade competencies in Conference Leading techniques. 

Busiiness Data Processing Instructors Workshop. To upgrade 
catpetencies in use of corputer terminals in instruction. 

Pj-'ofessional GroyTth Week II . To upgrade caipetencies in 
individualizing instruction througFTparticipation in an 
3-ndividualized learning experience fonnat. 

CEOTER FOR STUDIES IN VOCATIOriAL AMD TECHinCAL EDUCATION 
U.W. - School of Education 
1261 Educational Sciences Building 
. 1025 W. Johnson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Title and Brief Pciragraph Description of Purpose, Method, Findings (Author) 

19.006.151.194-CENTER FOR STUDIES IN VCCATiaSIAL AND TBCHtTICAL EEXK^TION. 

Basic support grant from the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Teclmical and Adult 
Education. Loccited on the Tfadison canpus of the University of Wisconsin, the 
Center brings together all the various resources of the University to bear on 
identified problems in the delivery of vocational, technical, adult and career 
education to citizens of all ages in all ocmmunities of phe State. The focus on 
the delivery of services includes analyses of needs, tcirget groups served, 
institutional organizations, nature of services, instructional content and itethod- 
ology, labor market needs, manpower policy, and other appropriate factors. 
Merle E. Strong - Project Director. 

19. 031.151. 224-INFORD^lATION RETRIEVAL DETDNSTRATION AND RESEARCH PROJECT. 

Only recently funded, this project will attaipt to maJce the vast v^ealth of 
resources from the Education Resources Information Center (ERIC) irore available 
to teachers and administrators in Wisconsin's post-secondary vocational, technical 
and adult education districts. On-line temdnal access v;ill be provided to eight 
of the sixteen districts vjith the Madison Academic Corrputing Center which provides 
the bibliographic search capability. Project staff will train local personnel 
in the uses of the ERIC search, determine information such as the National Tech- 
nical Infonration Service (ITTIS) file, and explore other expected benefits frcrn 
the oonputer system. 

f'lerl'e E. Strong and Roger H. Lambert - Project Co-Directors. 


12.123.151.184 
19.027.151.184 

03.032.151.184 

19.022.151.184 
19.025.151.184 
19.036.151.184 
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Ife Agency Number-A LONGITUDINAL EVMiL^TIQN OP M?ySIPaAJER DEVELOPMENT Al^D TRAINING 
ACT n^STITOTIONAL TRAIim^G PROGRAMS M V7ISCQNSIN PPDIl 1962 TO 
1973. 

In order to assess more effectively the impact of the Tfenpcvjer Development and 
Training Act (IOTA) training programs over tiie past ten years in Wisconsin; this 
evaluation study vas funded. A stratified randan sa^rple of approximately 800 
lyDEA coipletors and non-completors have been surveyed. Data analyses, case 
studies I and on-site visitations are proceeding on schedule. Examinations of 
variables such as income, job progression, satisfaction with the program, "quality 
of life," and other appropriate factors will be docurtented in the final report, 
fferle E. Strong - Project Director. 

CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
University of Wisconsin - Stout 
I^fenoTonie, Wisconsin 54751 

SET^H-ANNUAL RESEARCH ACTIVITY REPOIRT during the period of July 1, 1973 - Decenber 
31, 1973 

19. 005.152. 123-AIsI ASSESSI^ENT OP THE STATUS OP CAREER EDUCATION IN T^rSOONSIN 

(Mehar Arora) This study attenpts to assess the current status of the Wisconsin 
Tfcdel of Career Development in elementary, junior high, senior high and VTAE 
schools. Those people included in the study were teachers, counselors, local 
vocational education coordinators, principcils, directors of student services and 
directors of instructional services. The data for this study \^^e collected 
with survey instruments which were developed, revised and refined with the advice 
of a 19-niember advisory committee. The responders indicated that at present "sore" 
to "high" levels of emphasis were being placed upon each of the sixteen concepts 
included in the Wisconsin Itodel of Career Education. Other factors such as 
career education and its relationship to curriculm, counseling services and the 
future, have been investigated in this study also. 

19. 004.151. 223C-TPIE FEASIBILITY OF USING TORK EVALUATION AS A TOOL FOR ASSESSIffiNT 
11%' ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (John T. Anderson) 

The problaii in this study dealt with determining the feasibility of using vork 
evaluation in ABE programs in Wisconsin, and was conducted to determine to what 
extent this evaluation process may be of value to the ABE programs and its 
students. Five students, selected from ABE facilities of three VTAE districts, 
participated in a two week evaluation at the Evc\luation and Training Center, 
University of Vlisconsin-Stout. At the end of the period the students returned to 
their ABE classes? counselors were consulted to discuss findings, make recommenda- 
tions, and to construct long and short range goals for the students. Four vjeelcs 
later, a follow-up study was conducted on each student, with results supporting 
the fact that ABE students and schools did receive benefits and meaningful 
information necessary to conduct effective program planning. 

GONVERGE^^CE RESKXPCH PPDJBCT II (Nelson) 

The p\arpose of the second phase of the Cbnvergence research project was to 
validate the research problems identified during the first phase and to pilot 
test the first phase of the research matrix. The research problems were validated 
by contrasting them with the research priorities established at the state, regional 
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GRAMMAR LETTER 


Dear Gentlemen: 


Your letter asking for a recommendation for Miss Ima Ladi for a secretarial 
position in your firm has been referred to me. Our legal council has been 
impressed with ^ma. 

Miss Ladi is one of the secretaries who is always punctual, loyal., and 
dependable.' If I was you, would hire'*her for t|je position, I- sure 
feel badly about losing her,* but you will be real, lucky to irave^her^tjn^ 
your team, ^ ^ ... 

She i^ not only a T«;St typer but is^^accurate handling office callers, the 
office^ incerely rel i>s-iot Miss Ladi. .She is the^ype of person who you 
can depieffd on to meet visitors graciously. None of the other secretaries 
is ?o efficient in, meeting visitors as her. The boss' secretary's 
appblnjpi^nt book is always up to date^ 

Transcribing from machtne dictation, accuracy'was especially noted. She 
was'^le to transcribe rapidly, and with ease. A number of the men on the 
staff is going to^lsV her ability in correcting their grarnmar and to 
proofread material §. j^Each of the men who she worked for-have, said they need 
help in grammar aN^d punctuatiou^. It is me whp will miss her mostly. 

Thank you for writing Mr. Smart and I- for a recommegdatlon on Miss Ima 
Ladi. ^ ^ . . 



and national levels as well as coornparing them with priorities identified in various 
research journals. The pilot test of tlie research matrix v?as focused on the first 
phase v;hichis concerned with needs identification. The research, cotminication, 
and resources flows in the initial phase of the matrix \'^re pilot tested throLigh 
application to a variety of needs identification studies carried ou.t by the Center 
for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education at U a W. -Stout. In adlition, needs 
analysis technicjues were investigated and evaluated during their crpplio:ition to 
various projects. The results of validity and pilot te^t were porative. The Phase 
I research, problems correlated highly with the problems identified regionally and 
nationally. The needs identification studies re^inforced tlieir importance as a 
starting point in the research matrix and verified tlia structure of the initial 
phase of tiie matrix. 

AREA C FOLIjC»J-UP SURVEY (Orville Nelson) 

The goal of this project is to deterrdne the vocational status of the five year 
graduates in selected schools in CESA's 5, 6, and 11. In addition to the 
vocational status, information on the students' vocational training in high, school 
and post-high school mil be collected to determine correlates witli vocational 
status. . The survey instrument was jointly developed with representatives from 
CSSA's 5, 6f and 11 under the direction of Gene Seefeldt, coordinator of Area C. 
Participating scItooIs identified the graduates. Survey forms ware mailed in the 
fall of 1973. At the present time the data are being processed at tlie computer 
center at U.W. -Stout. The results will be processed by school and by CESA. The 
results of the survey will be presented to the LVEC's in the three CESA's. Staff 
from tlie Center for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education at U.W. -Stout vn.ll 
assist tlie LVEC's in interpreting and reporting the research data. 

(local research) -DEVElJOPIiSIG A i/DDEL OF ADULT EDUCATION AND ASSESSE5G THE 

IMPLICATIONS OP CAI AS A DELIVERir SYSTEM (Abigail and Lorraine 
Vander Kamp) 

The purpose of this research project is to cca:rplete a library search to determine 
tlie status of Adroit Education and Corrputer Assisted Instruction in the U. S. This 
search will aid in developing a program for adult education coordinators and 
determine directions for Coniputer Assisted Instruction. 

THE niPACT OF THE NARRATOR'S VOICE QUALITIES m THE ACQUISITia^ OF TECHNICAL 
I^OCiEDGE IN A rffiDIA PRESEr>rilATION (Patrick Gerkey) 

This project will study the characteristics that make an unseen narrator's voice 
"good" or effective for a media presentation. A questionnaire based on comtnunica- 
tions research will be sent to a cross-section of educators and students in 
secondary and post-secondary schools in Wisconsin, . Three audio tapes will be made 
with different narrators but identical content which represent the credible model 
based on the questionnaire results. A cross-section of students and educators viill 
identify all speaJcer's characteristics along with a justification for their pick 
as the most credible narrator. A post-test on the content of the tapes will be 
devised and administered, to determine which narrator conveyed the information most 
effectively. 

COIWERGENCE RESEARCH PROJECTS PHASE III forville ^telson) 

The purpose of tliis project is to continue the refinement of the research matrix 
developed in Phase X and identification of research activities within the research 
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mtrix which was initiated in Phase II. The problen of this study focuses on 
continuing the integration of research results in the itatrix/ assessing the kipacts 
of the research grants on vocational educator s, and identifying the research support 
services needed by action researchers. A survey of research project directors in 
the VTAE systan will be conducted and staff and graduate student research project 
directors on the canpus of U.W. -Stout will be observed to identify the iaitpacts of 
research grants and the support services needed. A cotputer prog, am will be 
developed to retrieve information on research problems identified In Phase I. 
This program will be written for th^ PDP 11/40 time sharing systan ro that the 
researcher will have continuous access to the data stored. 

19.036.151.184-PRDPESSIQNAL GROl'TTH WEK FOR VTMSl TEACHERS - PHASE II (Harold 
Halfin/ E)uane Johnson^ Qrville Nelson) 

This project is designed to identify the VTAE teachers' needs in relation to inprov- 
ing instruction and individualizing instruction. These perceived needs will be 
utilized in developing and conducting a one-week workshop for 150 VHAE teachers. 
The content of the workshop will be developed on the b-^isis of tli^ findings of past 
research studies conducted by the Center for Vocational^ Technical eind Mult 
Eflucation^ evaluation data collected a'c the conclusion of Professional Growth Week I^ 
suggestions of the IflBVTTffi staffs and the recannendations of the £>:aff monhrrs for 
the vorkshop. Formative and sumative evaluation data will be collected during and 
at the conclusion of the workshop to determine the validity of the content c^nd the 
relevance of the methodology used in the workshop. A follow-v:^) study of the 
participants will be conducted to deteanuine the applications made on their jobs. 
The results of this project will be utilized in structuring in-service experiences 
for vocational and technical teachers. 

V36-1185 oeg-0-73-5297-EVALUATION OF THE BlPLSElENrATICN OF A PROGKAIl AND DELZVERY 

SYSTEM FOR A Ca®REHElN[SIVE CAREER EDUCATIOI IN A RURAL AREA 
(Qrville Nelson) 

The goal of this project is to assess the degree to vdiich the Western Wisconsin 
Technical Institute career education project attains its project objectives^ 
evaluate the quality of the input of supervision and administraticai/ and investigate 
the cost transportability of project components. Since the.itoney available for the 
third party evaluation restricts the possible scope for the evaluation activities 
the evaluation design is based upon an audit of data collected by V^TIl staff. These 
data are sv5>plemented by survey^ interview^ and observational data collected by 
the project staff. The results will be utilized to revise project activities 
and procedures and will also be used to evaluate the outcones of the career educa- 
tion project. 

19.008.152.123-EVALUATIQN OF VOCATICMVL, TEJCHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATIOJ IN WISOONSH^: 
DELPHI CONFERENCE (PLANtm*3 FOR THE FUTURE) ftfehar Arora) 

This study will investiga<:e the extent to vrtiich long-range plans for vocational 
and technical education are related to future needs of business ^ industry and 
society. Ilajor trends in business, industry and society will be identified through 
the Delphi Technique. A Delphi conference will be conducted to distill consensus 
on trends in business, industry and society and identify. implications for 
vocational and technical education. A discrepancy analysis will then be connoted 
to coctpare future trends with elements of the State and LEA Five Year Plans. 
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19.004.151.223-GRADUATE STUDENT RESEARC ' GRANTS: PHASE III (Orville Nelson) 


TVjo dirnensions are enccannpassed in the problem for this study; (1) Does participation 
in an actual research project develop tlie attitudes and skills required to do action 
research and use research findings when the graduate teacher or administrator? 
(2) Do graduate student research projects produce results of value to the VTAE 
system? Tlie budget for this proposal contains fmding for five sub-projects and 
evaluation of the master project including the output of the sub-projects. The 
problems for the sxib-projects will be selected on the basis of requests fron IJBVTAE 
or the VTl^E system; a major criterion for selecting a problem will be its potential 
for contributing tx> the solution of a critical problem or ejq^anding the opportunity 
for vocational education in Wisconsin • The draft copy of the student's proposal 
will be reviewed and critiqued by his graduate committee at U,I-7. -Stout and the 
director of this project. The final form of each proposal will be forwarded to 
VBVTAE for review and approval. 

EVALUmON OF THE SIIEBOYGAN ARTICUIATIOK PROJECT (Carlyle Gilbertson) 

Using Phase I "Articulation of Ctecupational Orientation, Education, and Placement 
in Private and Public Elementary, Secondary and Post-Secondary Schools" as a base- 
line, this study. Phase II, is a folloll^-v:?). Teachers, students, administrators, 
and guidance counselors in the Sheboygan Public School System and in . the post- 
high school vocational-technical school were interviev/ed to determine their career 
education activities and their opinions toward the articulation project in Phase I. 
The final evaluation report will be developed based upon the changes identified 
utilizing the baseline data collected during the 1972-73 year- 

19.008.151.183-CENTER FOR VOCATICMAL, TECINICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION (PHASE III) 
(Harold Half in) 

This project will carry out activities in four main areas; (1) identify needs of 
vocational education and vocational educators in Wisconsin, (2) initiate and 
encourage activities to solve the needs identified, (3) tmdertake and/or encourage 
applied research to investigate problems in vocational education, and (4) disseminate 
information relevcmt to the activities and the applied research carried out by the 
Center, 

19,032. 151. 183-C0I*1UNICATIOTI SKILLS WORKSHOP FOR VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND ADULT 
EDUCATION CairmNICATiaJ INSTRUCTORS (ilary Jo Rathke) 

This study lias the purpose of developing and conducting a three week long summer 
workshop on the teaching of canmunications skills in vocational-technical institutes, 
to be held at tiie University of VJisoonsin-Stout. The workshop will concentrate on 
developing competencies both in the substantive matter of comunications and in 
teaching strategies appropriate to the development of communications skills in 
vocational- technical institute students, j^fethodology includes presentations by 
workshop leaders and consultants, and practical experience by the participants in 
the applications of appropriate teaching strategies to the task of developing 
skills in reading, writing and speaking. 

12.103.151.224-INVESTIGATniS THE Pi^JTEREACTia^ OF LEARNnJG STYLES AND TYPES OF 
LEARtJING EXPERIHnICES ATO ASSESSMENT OF THEIR IT^ACT ON LEARNING POST-SBCONaW 
VOCATIONAL-TBattllCAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 5 PHASE II (Allan Hilgendorf) 

The problem of this study is to develop a model for the conputer prograimdng logic 
required to store, sumnarize and retrieve student and instructor information required 
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to manage a learning atyles based individualized instructional' system • Using a 
nominal group approach, instructional information and computer-output data needed 
by teachers and students in order to create an effective learning environment was 
determined and utilized to create an instructional information system, model, A 
conputer program logic was developed to liandle the instructional information 
identified 0 The program was tested at U.W. -Stout; alternative nodes of instruction 
were written and tested at Fox Valley Ttechnical Institute, 

19. 001.153. 134-iriPRDVE INSTRUCTiasIAL CAPABILITIES CF PARIVTIME V0CATI01^JAL 
EDUCATiai CALL STAFF (Lorayne Baldus) 

The purpose of this study is to improve instructional capabilities of part-time 
vocational education call-staff. One day workshop.^ will be developed and conducted , 
based on the most critical professional needs of the vocational education call-staff. 
After evaluation of these workshops, a model will be developed for a delivery systan 
to prepare part-time call-staff in organizjLng, conducting and evaluating a class. 


19.008. 153. 134-INDUSTRy EXCHANGS PKOGRAfl (John Jarvis) 

The purpose of this study is to update approximately ten vocational education 
personnel in selected disciplines in selected cireas through a pilot industry 
exchange program incorporating an assessment of the current extent of staff exchange, 
procedures to follow r problaas to be solved, and the development of a local educa- 
tional district model and/or plan for a staff- industry exchange program. The eval- 
uation of this program will be based on (1) the reactions of the vocational 
education personnel and the personnel involved from the participating industries, 
and (2) a survey of students in the classes to determine the inpact of the industry 
exchange program. 

19.007. 153. 134-EVALUATION OP VOCATIOIAL EDOCATION CERTIFICATION COURSES (Harold 
Halfin) 

The problem of this study is to review, evaluate and irtprove several vocational 
education courses currently beir>g taught by various institutions to assist 
educators in meeting certification requirercents through an assessment and seminar. 
A Delphi survey will be conducted to determine the present objectives and content 
of the basic certification courses. From the identified objectives and needs, 
revisions for the courses and suggestions for instmctional materials will be 
developed and presented to a meeting of university instructors and Ccill-staff 
instructors. 

CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL, TECHNIQAL MD ADULT EDUCATION SUB-PROJECT TO THE BARRON 
COUNTY PROJECT (Harold Half in and Orville Nelson) 

This sub-project is articulated with the master Barron County project. The pxicpose 
of this sub-project is to assess. the vocational interests and needs, ooaisel the 
family relative to the assessment, assist in giving early childhood education for 
mothers, assist in giving career education for the children, cooperate in providing 
day care for children when needed, and identify fcr the Indianhead VTAE district 
a nuirtoer of short courses which are appropriate to tlie geographical area. Project 
staff manbers will work intensively with a selected saitple of the clientele of the 
overall Barron County Project. A portable vork evaluation system is to be utilized 
in the Barron County area. A thorough evaluation of the irtpacts and reactions to 
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the services provided will be cx)nducted by the sub-project staff members. 
Anticipated outconve of the project is to determine if the total family involvement 
in needs and interest identification, counseling, and education can have an impact 
on the participants* economic and educational sufficiency.^ 

C0NSUE4EK EDUCATION TORKSHOP (Karen Zimmerman) 

The purpose of this workshop is to identify and develop a team approach to teaching 
consumer slcills in Wisconsin secondary and post-secondary schools. The model and 
procedures will be developed for canbining the talents of team members fron various 
disciplines in presenting a unified consumer education program, Exenplary instruct- 
ional and evaluation materials will be developed. The results of this wDrkshop 
will be dissoninated for utilization throughout the state and region, 

TASKS OF VTAE CURRICULUM COORDD^ATORS (Clifford Zenor) 

The purpose of this project. v;o.s to identify the tasks curriculim coordinators in the 
vocational, technical system in Wisconsin perform. In November 1972, the curriculum 
coordinators reacted to a list of tasks developed by Mr, Zenor, As a result of 
their initial reactions, additional tasks were listed and modifications were made 
in the initial tasks. The revised list of tasks was presented to the curriculum 
coordinators for. their ratings of importance. Tlie summary of their responses in- 
dicated a wide scope of tasks undertaken. The curriculum coordinators agreed that 
one of their major roles was to assist in the various tasks needed to develop 
curricula . in their schools. The results of this study are being utilized in 
developing workshops and in-service e:q)eriences for the curriculimi coordinators, 

19,004,151,223l>ASSESSiyENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHING COr^PETENCIES NEEDED BY 
CALL-STAFF TEACHERS Til TIffi WISCONSIN VTAE SYSTEM (Bryan K, Niccan) 

The purpose of tliis study was to identify the needed professional teaching compet- 
encies and the preferred delivery system of part--time teachers within the Wisconsin 
VTAE syston. Survey instruments were developed and mailed to a representative 
saitple of call-staff teachers in two predominantly rural and two urban VTAE districts, 
A follow-up survey was administered as x-jell as personal interviews. The results 
of the study show the areas with the most interest were communication with students , 
techniques of increasing student involvement, guiding group activity, ways of 
evaluating teacher performance and use of student feedback. The sample of VTAE 
call-staff preferred one or two day workshops within the local areas on the third, 
fourth, fifth or sixth day of the week in the month of January, 

19, 004,151, 223-ANALYSIS AND SnCLATION OF CURRIOmi DEVELOPl-dENT PROCEDURES, A 
SEC'IINAR FOR CURRICULUT^ SPECIALISTS (Geoff Saville) 

This project will develop an exemplary mediated instiructional package and several 
simulations to be used for the in-seirvice training of Curriculum Specialists in 
the Wisconsin VTAE System, The materials will be validated in a four-day seminar 
teld at the Center for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education at the University 
of Wisconsin-Stout, 

19,025, 151, 223-AN EVALUATIOi:^ OF THREE PILOT COURSES s THE DEVEL0PP1ENT OF EARLY 
CHIIDHOOD EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHIID (Keil and Schmalzreid) 

The objective of this project was to evaluate three pilot courses developed for the 
VTAE system. These courses are concerned with the characteristics of the mentally 
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handicapped child and v^e designed for pre-school and nursery school teachers 
v*io tearh mentally handicapped children. Pre- and post-tests of knowledge related 
to the contents of the three courses were administered. An analysis of the course 
content and the reading level of course materials was also conducted. 

l^lEJmOD OF EST?\BLISHING PRIORITIES AJD£«3 VOCaTIOTAL, TECHNICAL OR ADULT EDUCATION 
PPOGRM^IS IM THE POST-SBCOl^ClAEy VOCATIOrOAL EDUCATION SYSTEM (liehar Arora) 

This study is primarily concerned with the establishront of a methodology for 
assigning priorities anong various e:dsting and new vocational ^ technical and adult 
education programs in the post-secondary institutes. The DELPHI technique will be 
used to (±)tain consensus among the vocational administrators regarding the selection 
of the appropriate criteria and the weight to be given to each criterion in 
assigning priorities. 

AM APPRAISAL OP GROUP PRCOECT EFFECTIVENESS IN VOCATIONAL SUBJI3CTS (Keitia layers) 

The problem of this study is to appraise ttie effectiveness of group project activity 
in the acquisition of vocation skills and oatpetencies. Pre-tests, post-tests and 
questionnaires will be administered to students and a questionnaire vnll be 
oonpleted by instructors of selected classes of three schools offering vocational 
education. On tlie basis of test results, questionnaire responses, and the 
researcher's observations, conclusions will be drawn related to objectives of the 
study. 

USING OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER ANALYSES TO ARTICULATE SECOI^CIARir OCCUPATIOInIAL EDUCATION 
mm POST-SBCX)NDARY OCCUPATiasiAL EDUCATION AND THE WmD TORK (Harold H^fin) 

The problen of this study is to determine the feasibility of using occi5>ational 
cortpetencies derived through task analysis as the basic skill unit in identifying 
occi5>ational clusters, articulating occupational programs between secondary and 
post-secondary levels and communicating the students' competencies to prospective 
enp.loyers. Through the use of curriculum development teams, reviews of ERIC and 
NTIS microfiche, a task analysis survey, and workshops, curriculum tidll be 
developed for several occupational clusters vAiich will be pilot tested in three 
to four schools. 

GATEl'my TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
3520 30th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 53140 

SETH-ANNUAL RESEMCH ACTIVrrY REPORT 

Business and Industrial Liaison (BAIL) Center 

Purpose of the project is to develop a base and launch a network of technical 
assistance and training to southeastern Wisconsin business and industry, 

06.175.151.314-BASIC FLUID VOimt VIDEO-TPlPE SEUP-INS'mUCTIONAL PACKAGE 

To ccn5)lete 15 basic fluid power self -instructional programs utilizing /ideo-tape. 

06.155.151.224-SURVEY PHYSICS REQUIRE11EL1TS FOR EEK3INEERING TECHNICIANS 

A study to determine the relevancy of physics co^jrses of graduates of the associate 
Q ^egree program at Gateway. 


06.180.151o314-TELEPHOtgE AND INPOiyVJATION CARDER OCCUPmONAL SERVICE 

Tb develop a series of 55-60 career information tapes designed as a counseling- 
guidance infonnation tool to be used to inform potential students. 

06.187. 151. 314-DEVELOPMENT OF OFFICE SIIvEJLATION FOR ACOOUT'TT CLERK A^ro CLERK TYPIST 
PRDGRAI^'iS 

To develop a plan to change the classroom into a functioning business office by 
providing a realistic office environment where students can obtain practical office 
experience. 

06.059.151.314-FEASIBILITY STUDY FOR OPEN LAB AND/OR OFFICE SEIULATT.ON T^IORK AREA 

To develop) typing materials for open lab concept, i,e,, Typing I, II, III, and TV. 

06.075.151.194-DlODEL FOR SECURING STUDENT SOCIAL A^D EOONOMIC DATA USING SAIIPLING 
TBCHiaiQUES 

The primary objective of this project is to develop a model using sampling 
techniques which will provide statistically valid information on tlie characteristics 
and intent of all students enrolled in VTAE programs and courses. 

06. 185.151. 134-/aUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS - HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

Developrrent of a series of audio film loops for use ih the healtli occupations 
programs. The project will initiate an on-going program designed to develop and 
maintain a current audio-visual library. 

OT^IER 

1972 Graduate Follow-up Sti:dy Environmental. Technician Proposal 

1970 Graduate Follow-up Study Refrigeration and Heating Servicing Proposal 

1968 Graduate Follow-up Study Hotel/Jtotel Fanagement Proposal 

School Calendar Study Report 
Position Paper - Rationale for a District 
Foundation 

LAKESHORE TBCKi>IICAL EvISTITUTE 
933 Erie Avenue 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081 

ACTIVITY REPORTS 
(July 1973 thru December 1973) 

1. Proposal for the Operation of Adult Education in the cities of r>lanitowoc, 
Sheboygan and Two Rivers (J. Bachnik) (j, Myrick) 

2. Survey of Training Effectiveness of 1970, 1971 and 1972 Auto Body Graduates 
{J. liyrick) 

3. Student Information Survey (J. Myrick) 

4. Sujrvey of Training Effectiveness of Gas & Oil Burner Servicing Graduates 1970, 
1971 and 1972 (J. flyrick) 


5. Speech Qualification Ttaits Needed by iVIarketing Graduates of Lakeshore 
Technical Institute {G» Itorgan) 

6. Survey of Training Effectiveness of rtedical Assistant Graduates 1970, 1971 
and 1972 (J. Myrick) 

7. Survey of Training Effectiveness of Electronic Servicing Graduates (J. Myrick) 

8. Survey of Training Effectiveness of pptometric Assistant Graduates 1970, 
1971 and 1972 (J. D^ick) 

9. A Need Study of Packaging Machinery Serviceman (J. Myrick) 

10. Lakeshore Technical Institute, Post High School Students Study Habits and 
Attitudes (J. r^ick) 

11. Lakeshore VTAE Occupational Needs Survey (I1anpo\\ier Survey) (J, ri^ick) 

MID-STATE VDCATIGlNlMi, TECHNICAL AND 2\DULT EDUCATION DISTRICT 
Wood County Courthouse, Itoom 228 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 54494 

SEI^IE-AIWAL RESEARffl ACTIVITY REPORT 

m Number Assigned— "DIETETIC TECHNICIAI^T PRDGRAI4 PROPOSAL/' 

A thorough research effort was inade to determine the need to develop a two-year 
post-high school dietetic technician training program. Mter finding the need 
for the program, the curriculum was developed. The findings are based on the 
results of 221 returned instruments. 

14.033.151.144— "PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF HANDI- 
CAPPED STUDENTS." 

A licensed psychologist mil be employed and provide psychological services for the 
handicapped. Psychological instruments will be used and interviewing techniques 
will be employed. Data will be developed and analyzed to determine the effects 
on the handicapped. 

14.035.151.144— "VOCATIOtmL EDUCATIOT EVALUATION AND ASSESSMENT SERVICES FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED." 

A vocational evalxaator will assist the handicapped in the selection of training 
programs and careers. Data on tlie handicapped will be compiled and analyzed. 

MI^AUKEE AREA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Snvn-ANNUAL REPORT OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
July 1, 1973 through Deceinber 31, 1973 

Research Activities in Progress 

1. ?1ATC Mathenatics Series - Basic Arithmetic volume. (Dr. Thomas I^Hale and 
I'Ir. Paul Witzke) 

2. Long Range Planning - Educational Facilities of North and South Campus Centers 
of District 9 (Dr. Dennis Redovich) 
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3. District Information Syston - Developtient based on the computerization of 
activities in District 9 (Mr. Carl Powell) 

4. Jail Project - a) ABE is a continuiag project in the Jail Program, and 

b) Staff Training aspects of the proposed Educational Develop- 
ment Project connected with the Jail Program (Dr. Franlc 
Samuels) . . 

5. Analysis of tIATC Enrollments - Prepared by Student Services and research and 
Long Range Planning Office (Dr. Redovich) 

Research Activities Being Explored 

Parent-Child Education - (Dr. Genevieve Schubert) 

Research Activities Ocmpleted 

O9.081ol51.193-"TRAI1^]ING SESSION FOR INSTRUCTORS FQR INSTITUTES IN TBCHNICMi 
I'-lATEiEE^TICS FOR SECONEMIY .SGIOGL ^1ATHAMETICS TEACHERS (Dr. Thonas PfcHale) 

09.077.151.223-'*\roCATIONAL AND TECHtJICAL EDUCATION A3SID TRMNIiSE PROGRAIIS SPONSORED 
BY BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, LAI30R AND GOVERNflEt^T m THE STATE OF OTSOONSIN (Dr. Redovich) 

Innovative Programs 

Business Division Lab - (Ilildred Polisky and Earl Reistad) 
il'IDTA - Pre-Vocational - (Catherine LaChapelle) 
Botany Learning Center - (Robert Reich) 

English as a Second Language Vtorkshop - (Katherine Gansheroff) 

Machine Shop & Tool Die - (Don Diarlov/ and John Miller) 

J^CRAINE PAl^ TECHNICAL MSTITUTE 
235 llorth National Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 

RESEARCH PROJBCIS OOl^gLSrED 7-1-73/12-31-73 

A Problem Search of tlie Services Provided and the Unmet Needs of Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped Residents of the l^toraine Park VTAE Districts A Nomijial Group I-fethod 
Approach. 

Course Cbntent of Course 809-151 ^ Psychology of Human Relations-Evaluation 
Follow-up of 1972 Graduates 

Food Manufacturing Program Stixient Survey, to determine how students became aware 
of the program. 

Career Educations A Family i^proach 

Student Reactions to Ea^ly Starting Date for First Semester 
O -13- 
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RESEP^H PRDJECTS UISEDERmY 


Cooperative Education 

Comprehensive Career Education Center Fodel 

Program Evaluations (Ifominal Group Method) 

Vocationally Coordinated Curricului;i for General Education 

Student Evaluation of Services and Use of Facilities 

Six-Itonth Follow-up Study of 1973 Graduates 

NICOLET OOIJiBGE M^ID TBCIttllCAL It^STITUTE 
Box 518 

laiinelanderr Wisconsin 54501 

SEiVII-J\]SI^]imL KESEARCPI ISElPOKr 

16. 044.151. 224-A PILOT RESEAFCH PROJECT TO DETEKDl^ THE FEASIBILITY OF DEVELOPING 
HEALTH RELATED OCCl)PM?iavIS CUKaCULA AT NICOLBr COLLBIGE AT© TECHNICAL liJSTITUTEo 
(Thonas J. t^aney) 

As inHprogress pilot research project that is designed to determine the feasibility 
of developing curriculum in health related occupation in the Nioolet VTAE District. 

LAI© SURVEYir^G TBCHl^QLOGY OCCUPATIOl^ MEEDS STUDY (Thonas J., Ilahey) 

An occupational needs survey conducted to determine the feasibility of developing 
a curriculum for a new two-year Associate Degree in Applied Science program to be 
offered by Nicolet College. Findings indicate that anployment potential is 
sufficient to warrent submssion of a program proposal for consideration by the 
Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Mult Education, If approved, tlie 
program will be iriplemented during September, 1974. 

GROUT® T'^IATER SPECIALIST GCCUPATIOllAL l^^EEDS SURVEY (Thomas J. Maney) 

A study designed to determine the etployment potential for graduates of a one- year 
diploma program in locating and obtaining underground fresh va.ter. Although still 
in progress, preliminary findings indicate the fearjibility of proposal development 
for sutixdssion to the l?isconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Mult Education. 

FOOD PREPARATION ASSIST?\NT (Robert Germer and Ricliard I'lendham) 

A program proposal is currently being developed for this one-year diploma program 
which will train students in food, preparation for connercial and institutional 
establishments including restaurants, supper clubs, resorts, hospitals, nursing 
homes and school cafeterias. 

INSTRUCTiasiAL AIDE (Robert Steger) 

A study to determine the feasibility of developing a one-year diplofna program to 
prepare students for a variety of para-professional careers in education liaving 
application to eleroentary, secondary and post-secondary schools. Indication of 
interest has been sutmitted to the I-JBVmE. 
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Directions: 


Speaking Evaluation theet 


Competition of varioM? kinds fs a good stimulus for any of^us: 
We do not see ourselves as others see us. this aspect of our 
secretarial dimensions will help others to evaluate us so we 
might look for areas In which We may Tieed to improve. Score 
each speaker as realistically as you can with the following 
numerical catfegories: ^ , ' 

1 = Excellent . , 

2 = Very Good ' 

3 =.Good 

4 = Fair 

USE NUMBERS WHEN RATING BELOW ^ 
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RADIQLXXSIC TEOINOLOGY (Robert Steger) 


A study designed to determine the feasibility of developing a two-year Associate 
Degree in Applied Science vMch will prepare a student in the diagiiostic areas of 
Radiologic Itechnology. An indication of interest for the program has been sub- 
mitted to the VBVTAE. 

ARCHITEX:turAL drafting (Grant Curriniings and John Horstketter) 

A study designed to determine the feasibility of developing a proposal for a one- 
year diplata program in the Architectural Drafting field. An indication of 
program interest has been suhnitted to the WBVTAEo 

AUKXiOTIVE ffflCHMttCS (Grant CXinmings, J, VJhite, J. Qravecz) 

A study to determine the feasibility of developing curriculum for a two-year 
diploma program in the field of Automotive Ifechanics. An indication of interest 
has been submitted to the IffiVTAE. 

CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION TUTORING PROJECT (R. Sabota) 

A study to determine the feasibility of developing a special Tutoring program for 
inmates of correctional institutions. 

NATIVE AMERICAN PRE-VOCATiaiAL PROJECT (Staff) ^ 

An exploration of the feasibility of -developing curricula for pre-vocational 
and vocational programs to be inplemented on the Ttole La]^/ Stone Lake, and 
Lac Du Flambeau Indian reservations. 

rmTI\7E AI/IERICAN RESOURCES PROJECT (R. Steger and J, Haarala) 

Development of a proposal for the second year of the Native American Resources 
Project currently being conducted by Nicolet College and Technical Institute. 
The proposal has been submitted to the Upper Great Lakes Regional CCxrmission for 
approval. 

NORTHEAST WISCONSIN VOCATIO^IRL, TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATICM DISTRICT 

Semi-Annual Research Activity Report 
July 1, 1973 - December 31, 1973 

PRINCIPAL. 

PROJECT INVESTIGATOR STATUS 


13-01-74 

jyiodelbuilding M anp ower Needs, A masters Jerry Westlund Ccxrpleted 
paper designed to investigate job 
opportunities for modelbuilders in the 
raid-'west, 

13-05-74 

ffedical Secretary Boployment 

Opportunities and Curriculum , Phyllis Christensen Cortpleted 

A survey of Green Bay area physicians 
and hospitals to determine the need for 
^ secretaries with medical terminology and 
E RJ C shorthand skills. 


PROJECT 


PRINCIPAL 
INVESTIGATOR 


STATUS 


13-06-74, 13-07-74, 13-08-74 
IMTI Graduate Folloiv-Ups 6 months 
2 1/2 year, 5-year 
Three annual surveys to determine 
graduate enployment status • 

13-04-74 

Clothing Services rianpower . A survey 
questionnaire to determine eriployrnent 
opportunities in this field for the 
purpose of program planning. 

13-09-73 

T Jisoonsin VTAE Research and Planning 
Administrator Task Analysis . A study of 
the Research and Planning position in 
Wisconsin VTAE Districts. 


Hank Wallace Conpleted 


Nannette Ifoppe Conpleted 


Jerry Prindiville Caiipleted 


13-03-74 

Engineering Dravvlng Test Evaluation. The Karl Radosevich Ctnpleted 
development cind testing of an exam to 
be used for advanced placonent in 
engineering drawing courses. 

13-29-72 

Relationships betv/een LPU Interest in Jerry Prindiville . In Progress 
Professional Nurse Education and 
Selected Self-Concepts and Reality 
Factors. A doctoral dissertation on 
vocational development in nursing. 


13-2-74 

Instrumentation jyianpovjer and Program Clayton Lemerond 

Needs . A review of job opportunities David Olejniczak In Progress 

and job skills for instrumentation 
personnel in Wisconsin. 

13-10-74 

Numerical Control - Machine Tool 
lyianpower Needs . A masters paper based 
on a survey of employers of machinists 
to determine their need for persons with 
numerical control skills • 


1 

Roger Gerstner"'-*.^^^ In Progress 


13-11-74 

Matliematical Tasks as Related to Bruce Kbopika In Progress 

Police frfork * A survey of police 
duties as they use math for purpose of • 
tlie development of a Police Math course. 
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PROJECT 


PRINCIPAL 
INVESTIGATOR 


STATUS 


13-12-74 

Evaluation of tl?.e Effective Listening Jerry Brenner In Progress 

Program . A controlled experiment to 

determine the relative effectiveness of 

a widely used effective listening package. 

This is being conducted in conjunction 

with a masters program. 


13-13-74 

Student Grades and Teacher Evaluation . 
A masters study designed to determine 
if there is a correlation between student 
grades and the evaluation of an 
instructor by students. 

13-001-151-224 

State-Wide Civil Highway Technician 
Evaluation . Federally funded effort 
to look at all four Civil Highv*;ay 
programs in the Wisconsin VTAE system. 

N^/^^n Ccmnunity opinion Si:irvey . 

An attanpt to sanple conmunity opinion 

on selected aspects of W/TTI. 

(no number yet assigned) 


James Jihinel In Progress 


Warren Tiede In Progress 


Bill Evans. Under Consider- 

ation 


KAUKESHA OOUl^TIY TE3CHNICAL INSTITUTE 
800 Main Street 
Pe\>aukee, Wisconsin 53072 

DISTRICT PROJECTS COI'lPLE?rED 

PPOFESSIOMAL DEVELOPiVEiOT PLZ\Ns Department of Research and Development, 
Administrative Services. 

To assess the need for staff developnnent and based on this assessment to develop 
and implement a plan for professional staff developrient. 

1973 VJITHDR^^'iBiL STUDY s (SPRING) , Departrftent of Research and Developrrent. 

To gain a better understanding of the withdrawal student and with this knov/ledge 
to give assistance to potential withdrawals enabling more students to complete a 
program of study. 

FACILITIES UTILIZATION STUDY: Department of Researcli and Development. 

To determine the current room and student station utilization of the WCTI 
facilities. 

Tb9 study indicated that some areas of the WCTI facility are being utilized beyond 
the capacity for v^ich they were built and other areas have rocm for e^q^ansion. 
TiiB study will assist in future scheduling of roans and in ejqpansion planning. 
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TEW YEAR EimOLLMtlOT PKWBCTlONSs Department of Research and Ceveloprtient. 

To provide ten-year enrollment projections for the purpose of long-range planning. 

Long-range projections show the WCTI enrollments doubling over the next ten years 
and gradually tapering off as \ve enter the 1980 's. 

FACILITIES EXPAT^SION EXPLORATORY NEEDS ASSESSiyiENT Department of Research and 
Development. 

To determine the need for facility expansion in order to better meet the needs of 
present programs and programs planned for future initiation. 

B/\KEES SURVEYS Department of Research and Developfnent^ Home Econcmics Division. 

To determine the occupational need for aiployees in bakery related occupations 
within the Waukesha County Area Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District. 

HI3GIS REPORT: Department of Research and Development. 

To provide a descriptive report of data and activities ooncemiing our institution 
for use by the Federal Govemroent. 

COMTIi\IUIl^ EDUCATION NEEDS ASSESSMEtTT - PAU'^IYRA AREAs Department of Research and 
Develop:Tient, General Education Division. 

To determine the demand for continuing education in the Palroyra area. 


FEDERAL PROJECTS CQ;4PLETED 


03- 025*151. 223-DEVELOP)\lENT OF m ORDERED INVETTORY OF EXPECTATIONS OF POST- 
SECONDARY VOCATIOInIAL, TECHl'TICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF WISCOI^SIN. 
(^'5ohalmled itelik) 

To determine the goals and e^ectancies set both by educators and the public 
for post-secondary vocational, technical and adult education in Wisconsin and 
to develop recamiendations l^asedon these expectancies. 

08.026.151.313-PROJECT CAREER EXPLORATION (R. L. Schoenberger) 

To develop the ctucriculum for career exploration courses for high school students, 
followed by the iinplementation of these courses in district high schools. 


. DISTRICT PROJECTS IN PROGRESS OR IT^ EXPLORATORY ST?.GES 


N0RTI4 CENTRAL ACCREDITATION- I'^Ta'^kesha County Technical Institute. 

Tt> achieve full accreditation by tlie llbrth Central Ascoolation of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
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SUPERT/IARKET OCCUPATION?\L NEEDS SURVEY: Departroent of Research and Developnent and 
Marketing Department, 

To detemiine tlie ocxrupational need for aT\ployees in supermarl^et occaapations. 
1974 DISTRICT PLAInI: Department of Research and DevelopTient. 

To develop a five year plan for the district based on existing data on the district, 
on existing district goals and objectives, and on projections of this data to 
obtain future goals and objectives. 

ANfiUAL EtlROLIl'IENT PROJECTIONS s Department of Research and Development and Student 
Services Department. 

To provide enrolMent projections for planning and staffing purposes which project 
future enrollment with the greatest degree of accuracy possible. 

Enrollitient projections are currently made in the fall, one year before the start 

of a school year and are updated in !^y, four months before tlie fall semester begins. 

The fall projections are now in the process of being finalized. 

1973 WITHDRAI'JAL STUDY: (FALL) Department of Research and Develof^nent. 

To gain a better understanding of the withdrawal student and v/ith this knowledge 
to give assistance to potential withdrawals enabling more students to complete a 
program of study. 

1373 SIX IVimi, 2 1/2 AIO 5 1/2 YEAR GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP; Department of Research 
and Developnaent. 

To assess the impact and effectiveness of the education offered at WCTI upon the 
lives of graduates of the school, particularly in regard to employment. 

DISTRICT TRANSPORTATIOH COST/ALnIALYSIS: Department of Research and Development. 

To determine the least expensive and most appropriate means to provide transpor- 
tation to district personnel V7hen '^on-the-job" traveling is necessary. 

HEALTH CARE MANAGEt-TEIW COr^ETEL^ICY MD MEEDS ASSESSIMnIT s Department of Research and 
Developp:ient. 

Tr ietermine the need for employees in health care management positions and to 
assess the occupational coi^etencies necessary to function in health care management* 

noiCATORS OF PROGRATl EFFECTIVENESS: Instructional Services and Department of 
Research and Development. 

As a pilot project, to assist the State VTAE office in developing a metliod for 
determining the effectiveness of educational programs. 
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FEDERAL PROJECTS IW PROGRESS OR Ilvl EXPTjORATORY STAGES 


08t003.151.134-'PROJECT RETRIEVAL. (Stanley Goran, L. R. Schoenberger) 

To assess the progress of probationolry students, diagnose deficiencies and 
implement a '^behavior contracting" teclinique to overcome identified academic and 
interpersonal difficulties in order to optiiT\ize performance of probationary 
students, 

08.001.151.184-UPDATE GONSWTER EDUCATION o (Clara Jensen) 

To provide updated information on consiimer education to f lomemaker Aides employed 
by the V^ukesha County Departraent of Social Services in an attempt to provide 
tliese aides with current information necessitated by changes in lav;s and depart- 
mental regulations and structure. 

'08.004.151.134-PRE-VCCATIOI^m PILOT PRCOECT—UMITED fflGRATlT OPPORTUNITY SERVICES, 
(itohammed ilaxik) 

To provide pre-vocational training services through WDS for migrant vcorkers 
within trie district. 

08.005.151.134-STAFF ORIEI^TATIOH lymLTI-HEDIA PACKET DEVELOPfflSIT. (James Catania - 
Fred Bartelt) 

To provide information for staff in-service training on the history and philosophy 
of both the Wisconsin State Vocdtional/Teclinical Education system and on VKJUl, 
as well as to provide information on individualized instruction. 

08.006. 151. 144-IDEMTTFICATION MID NEEDS ASSESSflENT OF Tim HAr©ICAPPED IN TEffi PIAUKESHA 
COUtOT AREA VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL Ai© ADULT EDUCATION DISTRICT. (Itohammed Malik) 

To identify the handicapped within the district, tlie needs of the handicapped, 
agencies providing services and tlie seirvices they provide to the handicapped, and 
unmet needs of the handicapped which might be met by VJCTI. 

00.007.151.134-PRCXJECr DECISION-SPAInIISH TRANSLATION. (R.L. Schoenberger) 

To translate a successful audio-visml career information project into Spanish for 
use by the Spanish speaking within the district. 

08.008.151.314-DmiTn^G LABORATORY FOR ACADETIICALLY DISADVMrTAGED STUDENTS. 
(Ltohammed r-laliJc) 

Tb provide individualized assistance to students with basic 'writing skill deficiencies 

08o008.151.134-A DAY IN TIIE LIFE OF TflE WORKING imiz AN 0CCUPATI01>5\L DIARY TO ASSIST 
THE DROPOUT AND TliE CONFUSED STUDENT TO MAKE A VOCATIONAL CAREER DECISION. 
(R. L. Schoenberger - lorran C. Celloy) 

To provide audio-visual career information on job taslcs, responsibilities, surround- 
ings and structure as perceived in the actual working day of individuals in various 
occupational fields. 

CAMPUS/t-TISCONSIN MAi<lAGEI^'IEtW INFORIATION SYSITSI AT TrIE T^SVUKESHA COUIWY TECI^ICAL 
INSTITUTE. (Walter R. Winter - James Engel) 

To iiT^prove the operation, tAanagernent emd planning capabilities of the district 
O tlirough the development of an information system. 
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I^IES'IERN raSCONSIN TECKJICAL INSTITUIE 
Sixth aind Vine Streets 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 54601 


Activities Completed 

1. Developnnent of a proposal for the Counselor Aide program 

2. Development of a proposal for ESnvironmental Technicicin program 

3. Development of a proposal for Farm Business rianagement program 

4# A study of the correlation between DAT scores and reading scores 

5. Second follow-up of 1969 graduates 

6. Room utilization study 

7. Development and evaluation of a curriculurii for part-tijre fire 
service instruction 


Activities in Progress 

1. Educational Target Population. (Hutchison) : 

Tb determine how v:e can provide education for specific targets in which 
the population is at a social ^ economic (or both) disadvantage and lias 
no place to go. 

To define the population in each conmunity who nay be handicapped, dis- 
advantaged, elderly, youtlifiil or in a minority groi:qp \'jho needs educational 
help and plan to provide it. We are devising statistical materials which 
will be helpful to coordinators and instructors in locating these groups. 

2. Investigation of Effectiveness of Individualized Instruction for Providers 
of Family Day Care Service, (\7alter) : 

The purpose of this project will be to investigate the effectiveness of 
the Individualized Instruction developed for Rural Providers of In-Hone 
and/or Family Child Care Services. As a result of the evaluation and 
analysis of this evaluation, modifications pertaining to the. materials 
and methods prepared will be made. 

3. Self-Study Evaluation - Instructional Area Facilities. (Hutchison): 

To determine what effects facilities have on ins time tional competencies. 
A questionnaire was prepared to determines 

1. Adequacy of the present space in classrooms, laboratories, offices 
and study rooms. 

2. Vfliat utilization is being made of the facilities. 

3. ^vlhat station occupation is taking place. 

4. VJhat is the functionality of tlie space. 

a. Space requirements e. Environment 

b. Space efficiency f . Fixed an(.1 movable 

c. Space flexibility g. Support services 

d. Space location 
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Evaluation of Learning Resource Center. (Hutchison, Erickson, Groskoph) ; 

The problem was to determine if tlie new Learning Resource Center combines 
a previous ABE Lab, Adult Learning Center and general education sub- 
jects for purposes of individualized instruction was functioning efficiently. 

It was found that a 23- item questionnaire modeled on that of Santa Anna 
supplied us with information on 6 important are^s, namely; (1) student 
personnel (2) reasons for student entering (3) students 'responsibility 
to the center (4) instructors responsibility (5) tutors' responsibility 
and (6) personal relationships between students and teachers. T\velve 
recam^endations were incorporated in a report to the administration regardhiq 
activity at tlie Center. 
Hegis Reports. (Hutchison) : 

Our objective is to conply with U.S. Office of Education Standards in 
order tliat we may receive the benefits of national efforts to assist 
higher education. 

Five reports \>^re completed in accordance with standard informational 
forms requests. The forms requested the following data. 

1. In^itutional characteristics of colleges and universities. 

2. Student information (2 reports) 

a. Degrees and other formal a\>?ards 

b. Opening fall enrollments 

3. Financial statistics 

4. College and University Libraries 

It was found that summary reports can be used for referrals as to how we 
compare with other institutions. It requires review of just what we have 
done during the year and spurs one to account more specifically for 
iitportant data. 

Evaluation of Instruction - Student Opinions (Hutchiscai) s 

It vjas desired to construct an effective instrument for instructor 
evaluation and informational purposes. It was felt the instructor might 
find information helpful for his instnaction in the future as veil as 
evaluating past performance. 

]!t was recanmended to administration that the instrument include: 

1. nine student data questions to evaluate the students responsibility 
toward instruction. 

2. Ten questions to evaluate tlie instructor's responsibility. 

3. Six questions to evaluate the course presentation. 

Evaliaation of Instruction by Colleagues. (Hutchison) % 

To devise an instrument vihereby peers or colleagues will evaluate on the 
basis of academic background and professional know-how which administrators 
may not have had in a special area. 
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3. Directory of Business and Industry. (Hutchison) z 

The object of this project was to update a previous directory and make it 
easier to refer to the particular coinraunity involved • 

Administrators coordinating educational activities in the area satellite 
schcxDls need to know the types of industries in the various comrounities 
and their training or educational programs. This will help them to 
analyze prospective educational offerings. 

9. Implementation of a Progran'i and Delivery System for Comprehensive Career 
Education in a Rural Area. (Pendleton) (Part D - Discretionary Project) s 

GonponentS' include; overall guidance and counseling, career awareness, 
orientation, exploration, job preparation, placement. 

Vocational Articulation — Bridges will be built between the educational 
systems and employing agencies in the District o Such vocational articula- 
tion will place increasing enphasis on sound career choice and its meaning 
to the individual. 

Avocational Articulation — Increased effectiveness in the career field 
generally results from productive and personally satisfying utilization 
of leisure time- Information and continuous educational course offerings 
dealing with avocational pursuits v;ill be offered to help djiplment career 
choise, career satisfaction, social development and awareness. 
Unique Features . 

Consortium between area educational institutions and agencies? needs 
assessment model for program design? coordination activities of five career 
information, centers? EH^ in-service and informational prograrmdng. 

10. Geographic Mobility as it Relates to Job Advancement and Job Satisfaction. 
(Weihrouch) t Part of a National Project 

11. Grading in Clinical and Classroom for Health Occupations. (K.O. Grading 
Cornmittee) s , 

To ascertain this "state of the art^* in the criteria used for grading 
health occupations program stiadents in both clinical and classroan 
situations. 

Mail survey of 2 schools in each of the 50 states v^o offer health 
occupations programs. 
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raSCONSIN UroiANHEAD VTAE DISTRICT 
Shell Lake, VJisconsin 54871 


Semi-Annual Research Activity Report 
July 1, 1973 to December 31, 1973 


PKXJECTS m PROGRESS 
I. District 

1. Sgni-Annual Update and Revision of District Long'-Range Plan ; 
Twice yearly substantive changes are inade in the district's Long- 
Range Plan. 

a. Verificaiton of enrollirents and comparing them to projections. 

b. Review of projected new programs and progress tov/3rd approval. 

c. Revi^v and modify if necessary, enrollment projections. 

d. Enter new data on population and budget. 

e. Enter new or revised goals. 

f . Enter nev; or revised data of facility utilization and construction 
program. 

g. Enter new or revised data as requested for "District Plan". 

2. Occupational Needs Survey ; In cooperation with the I'^ES, the District 
Occupational Needs Survey was completed for the eight counties not 
previously surveyed. This data is being caribined mth data from 
previously surveyed counties. 

3. 1972-73 Student Folla,^^^Up ; Conducted in accordance with state 
guidelines. 

4. Survey of VTAE System - District's procedures for Budgeting for 
E quiprent Purchase and Replacement ; A survey to determijie district ' s 
procedures used in providing funds for equipment replacenient and 
piurchase. 

5. North Central - Status Study ; Preparation of the district "^s Status 
Study for suImLssion to the North Central Association in applying for 
candidacy status. 

6. North Central - Preparation for Evaluation Team Visit ; Providing 
district orployees with information pertaining to North Central 
Accreditation. Acting as the clear inghbiiise^ ^or information 
necessary for the evaluation team visit. 

7. St\:ident Profile Report ; To complete a report on a variety of 
characteristics of VTmi students. 

8. Preparation of a Research Procedures Handbook ; A collection o£ 
information about the Research and Development efforts in the district 
and of procedures used by the Research and Developinent Office. 
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pTTER #T 


PLEASE WRITE iSb ^SK FOR 20 COPIES OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKLET: 


"HOW TO BOOKJHE BOSS: A SECRETARY '.rSU IDE 
T(f EXECUTIVE TRAVEL." HERTZ CORP., 

^60 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. NEW YORK 10022 


P.S. THE B00I<:LET is FRE^! ! ! 


\ 


" , LEHER ,42 


PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING REQUEST. 'l AM INTERESTED IN 
GETTING A COPY OF WI?AT RESOURCES HE COMWLES. 


i 

DEAR^^IR: 


I AM PRESENTLY COMPILING 7KRES0URCE OF BUSINESS MATERIALS. 
COULD YOU PL^SE' SEND ME A ioPY OF "BEHER QFFICE SKILLS AND . 
SERVICE" STUDENT ^NUAL ^ * 


•THANK YOU FOipOURUNTEREST;^ ^ 


-THOMAS JONES 



., 0. 


• < 
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9. District Employers Guid es A coirpilation of inforraation pertaining to 
all employees in the district. Includes name, address, number 
enployed and social security code, divided by county. 

10. Establishment of a District Office Rcofessional Li]:>rary ; A library 
for district office and staff specialists pulling together published 
and un-published data helpful to the caifipletion of their analyses 
and corrpletion of tasks for the district. 

11. Pr ogram Development Allocation Procedures s Outline procedures for 
allocating program develop:nent funds provided in the Instructional 
Support section of the district budget. Act as a clearing house for 
applications for these funds. 

12. Development of a Federal Project Procedures Docuitent : A manual for 
teachers and administrators defining federal project and the district 
procedures for reviewing, applying for and implementing federal projects. 

13. Public Informtion Program Plan and Position Paper ; A paper describing 
the district's public information plan and outlining a public infor- 
mation calendar of activities. 

14. A report comparing this district's past efforts to those of other 
districts! Provided the necessary information to print a document 
entitled *'This Is How We Stack Up". This document compares the 
district's ability to serve its residents in adult and post- secondary 
programs to other districts since the 59-70 sc±iool year.. 


II. FEDERAL PPOJECTS m PRDC^S OR TJ EXPIDRATORY STAGES 

17-002-151-144 - Vocational Skills ; In this project it is proposed that continued 
utilization of vocational education including counseling, evaluation of individual 
potentials training or retraining, job placement and follow-up of aTiotionally 
disturbed and/or mentally or socially retarded populations. I^fe propose to respond 
to these needs by expanding project operations to the area included in the St. Croix 
Cjounty Hospital with continuation of efforts to serve the populations served by 
the Douglas County Hospital. Also^ it is proposed that outreach programs be 
increased to cover those not hospitalized, but who experience the need for assis- 
tance. 

17-003-151-524 - Family Living Bd ; This project proposed to continue its present 
operation of teaching family members to make the most of what one is and what one 
has as an individual within the family unit. 

Objectives that appeared important in the beginning have been replaced with more 
significant objectives to meet the needs of the people. For example, the baby- 
sitting has evolved into an excellent Day Care Center. 

17-004-151-134 - Outreach Counseling and Related Services for the Disadvantaged g 
The purpose of this project is to provide outreach vocational counseling and 
guidance aptitude and ability testing, financial aids, job information and related 
services to disadvantaged citizens. Aims primarily at the most depressed areas, 
the project is designed to help residents further their education or vocational 
training in order to obtain employment or advancement in their present work. 
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17-005-151-134 - Developmental Skills : This project is designed to serve the needs 
of the undereducated and academically disadvantaged adults. Flexibility of schedul- 
ing and small group approach will accorrmodate these individual needs. 

IVo 1972 projects established study skill centers at Nev; Richrrond and Rice Lalce 
cairpuses. Tlie centers served 125 students through instructional materials. Due 
to the success of these study skill centers, the district seeks federal support 
to establish similar study skill centers at tlie ' Superior and Ashland campuses and 
to continue tlie existing study skill centers. 

17-007-151-914 - Hone Improvement Occupations ; In this project our intention is 
to train Indians throughout the district. This is a continuance of the effort 
which began in 71-72 for members of the St. Croix tribe of CMppev^a Indians. In 
the first year the mobile and equipment was acquired. This project will add equip- 
ment and will provided t\to.^ 25-TWeek section^ v/ith a total of 10 Indians enrolled in 
each section. 

17-003-148-124 - Adult Basic Ed. ; Tlie ABE Program of the district serves citizens 
who have dropped out of the traditional educational system. It is our goal to 
continue to reach these adults who are functioning below 3th grade level in 
reading and basic skills. Disadvantaged and minority groups who will make up a 
large proportion of these students enrolled. This groip encompass American Indians, 
migrants, the lov; income groiip, illiterate rural citizens, veterans and any other 
adults lacking in basic skills. 

17-009-151-134 - Voc. Ed. Opport. For Rural Students ; This proposal has been 
developed to expand to a six county area tlie Vocational Education Opportunity for 
the rviral student tliat have been possible daring the past year. Our goal is to 
bring preparatory and continuing education programs and classes for health workers 
to locations accessible for residents otherwise unable to travel. 

17-012-151-134 - Outreach Voc. & Career Education : The number of poorly prepared 
Indians has increased to the point that we need a more meaningful approach to 
serve our cmtx people. This will be achieved tlirough the outreach vocational and 
career education as we attack these problems in our own communities. 

Councils have succeeded inbringing together youth and elders to work toward a 
ccniron goal — the bettennent of our Indian ccmmunities. 

17-013-151-144 - Craft Aids for the Handicapped : This project proposal involves 
the development of an arts and crafts services to permit the severely handicapped, 
the senior citizen and minority groups to gain full time employment by manufacturing 
saleable items. This project will be conducted in cooperation with the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Superior District Office and Eau Claire District Office. 

17-019-151-134 - Barron County Project ; Tlie Barron County Project research 
indicates there are many distressed families in Barron County with identified 
problem areas as health, financial, social consumer buying, family relations and 
child care. The overall goal of the program is to enrich the lives through 
educational programs and activities of these individuals. 

17-020-151-224 - Faculty Research & Multi-Project : Research needs and ideas along 
with curriculum development projects are being identified by faculty and staff on 
a continuous basis. However application for federal funding occurs only once a 
year. As a result, many worthwhile projects are not able to be canpleted. The 
purpose of this request is to obtain grant money under one large contract vMch in 
turn can be awarded to faculty in a series of "mini-grants" thus eliminating the 
barrier of once a year funding applications. 
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17-022-151-524 - Day Care Training for Disadvantaqed s The need has been established 
for the training of child care providers for wjckuig mothers in the Indianhead 
District, This Child Care course will be offered for providers of in-hoeme and/or 
family day care services in a regular classrocm setting throughout the district 
v^enever 10 or more providers can meet, 

17-023-151-144 - Learning Center for Disadvantaged ; It is to meet the needs of 
these handicapped people that this project proposes a two-part pre-vocational and 
basic vocational training program. The first part provides that a learning center 
be identified and equipped at tlie new St, Croix County Hospital and supplied with 
requisite staff, learning equipment and mater ialsby this, project. The second part 
calls for an on-carrpus program at the technical institute at New Richnond to 
recognize and evaluate the needs of handicapped people requesting vocational 
training, Hhe project would tlien provide instruction using special learning equip- 
ment and materials on the canpas to give the necessary pre-vocational and basic 
vocational skills to these people. 

17-024-151-174 - Account Clerk Equipr^nt t This project was v/ritten to assist the 
district in maintaining a quality of accoiont clerk equiprtient appropriate to 
training personnel for. local industry, 

17-025-151-314 " Evaluation of OVIS s This project will aid the District in ooefrpletinr 
its data base on the use of the OVIS Survey as an indicator for occupational guid- 
ance and counseling needs at the high schools in our district and as an indicator 
of the need for VTAE programs based on student interest. In the two previous fiscal 
years, this survey was utilized by the schools in the former District 17. Prior to 
that. District 18 high schools participated as pilot schools for the OVIS Survey. 

17-026-151-134 - Pottery Skill Development ; This project will provide instruction 
to the Indians of the Red Cliff and Bad River Reservation areas in pottery construc- 
tion. It has been determined that the making of pottery is an authentic Indian 
craft of the early Indic4ns of the Red Cliff and Bad River Reservations, This pro- 
ject will aid the Indians of this reservation in regaining these pottery making 
skills with the potential for producing saleable iteras of pottery of an authentic 
Indian nature, 

17-027-151-144 - Learning Center for Disadvantaged ^ Ashland sit is reoognized that 
there is a need to provide intensive career counseling for the disadvantaged 
potential stijdent, . Initial exposure to pre-vocational basic vocational opportunities 
would be provided in the counseling services, if^propriate v>ork-sanples axid hands-on 
basic vocational career evaliaation by the stxxlent would be available. 

These innovations would occur at the . parent school setting in Ashland, They W3uld 
also be delivered to the Bad River and the Odanah Reservations, These satelite adult 
learning centers will receive their initial learning equipment. 

17-701-151-134 - Individ, Instruction for Disadvantaged ; Disadvantaged people 
frequently lack transportation to attend outreach classes in larger tuowns or cities 
where enough students are avciilable for traditional instruction. Individualized 
instruction would permit more disadvantaged persons in rural areas to obtain high 
school equivalency and learn en[ployable skills, 

17-702-151-134 - Small Business ffanagement for Indians ; An Indian has an even 
greater disadvantage in starting a small business than the average proprietor. He 
haS/ therefore, little chance of success unless he is given special training in 
record keeping, creiit and other aspects of good business practices. A class 
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designed to meet t^ - needs of Indians starting small businesses would increase 
their ability to become self-sufficient, ttt^tt ni g^Y-igyK^par^^f^g a Small Business 
Leadership program which would provide exi^erl&ice in establishing these classes, 

FOX VAILEY TECHIIICAL DISTIOTIE 
1825 North Blueiiiound Drive 
Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 

12-080-151-134 - ''Each One - Teach One" ~(S. J, Spaa^oauer and Wary McCarty) 

Presently there are 23 students who have been identified and who can benefit by the 
projects proposed. There are 21 tutors fraa the various disciplines assisting the 
students . 

12-081-151-314 - "Year-RouM Qpen^Ended Educational Prograro" — (S. J. Spanbauer, 
Fox Valley VmE Board, Staff Committee) 

The Year-Romd Conmittee, composed of three instructors, one supervisor, and tv?o 
Board members, have had monthly i^T^sotings and developed the "year-round" guidelines. 
The guidelines were recarronded to the Board after faculty approval. The Board 
adopted the guidelines and instructed the committee to work out the details for 
further irrpleraentation. 

12-059-151-223 - "Coordinators Task Analysis" - (D. J, Bordini) 

This project assessed an analyrjj.s of the activities pexformed by coordinators 
employed in the Wisconsin VJ5\E Districts, The final rep")rt is at the printers and 
should be ready for distribution on January 15, 1974, 

12-103-151-224 - "Interaction of Learning Styles - Phase II" — (Dr. Urban Oen, 
S. J. Spanbauer) 

This project has identified different learning characteristics and learner styles 
in cooperation with instructional inennbers in six different educational disciplines. 
Itops are being developed vjhich identify the student pattern for the various 
disciplines which indicate student match and success areas <> I4ulti-sessions have 
been held with instructors and student testing has been conducted » 
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A COORDINATED INSTRUCTION EMPLOYMONT COUNSELING 
SYSTEM ]-OCUSING ON STUDENT ADJUSTMENT TO WORK 


ABSTRACT . • . 

Tlvrcc methods of evaluation were used to study a coordinated instruc- 
tion enijU-oyment counseling course focusing on student adjustment to 
work.- The ability of coordinated instruction to improve the adjust- 
ment of disadvantaged students to work was measured by experimental 
ajid control groups of educationally handicapped servicemen enrolled 
in a Pre Discharge Education Program (PREP) . Botli groups were pre 
and post tested for Achievement Motivation on the projective "Exer- 
cise in' Imagination". The experimental group receiving 12 hours of 
coordinated instructj.on improved their scores 90% over the centre], s 
vlio received only regular instruction. 

The ability of media to change attitudes w£is measured with four voc- 
ational planning classes at College of San Mateo. All four classes 
ivere quc<;tioned as to' tlieir interest in. occupational information. 
This question was selected to indicate motivation to le.arn. Counse- 
lors teaching sucli courses indicated tliis area is a real prob].em. 
Two of tlie classes were asked the same question several weeks later 
after only regular class activities. Interest increased only 1% for 
these groups.. The otlier tv;o classes were sliown the film on goals 
and asked the sajne question. These groups increased tJjeir interest 
by 17. -/'O. One .group discussed the film before answeri.ng; their 
scores increased from 3.25 to 4.00. The other group answered before 
discussing the film; their scores increased from 3. '44 to 3.76. 
Possible answers ranged from (1) no interest to (5) very I interested. 

An analysis of costs directed to the cost/effectiveness of coordin- 
ated instruction in reaching large groups of students shov/ed a savings 
of 65^6 in salary costs per unit of credit: $7. for para-professional 
salaries with instructor coordination versus $20. per unit of credit 
per student in regular instructor saJ.ary costs.. Researcli and film 
production costs become economical only v;]icn fifty or more sets of 
films can be sold. The format used requires 60 to 90 minutes of media 
for one unit of credit. Because iiiedia caji co^iiniunicato more concisely, 
most class time can be spent in activity and discussion. In lots of 
fifty, four twenty minute films would cost ap))roximately $1,000. per 
set. Ih'int costs are only $100. per set, so in ouairt.ities over SO, 
the price ])er set can bo si };.ni f i cnnt ly reduced. This analysis suggest 
tJiat vStatc supj)orted reseai-cli is ]n^ot)ahly necessary for quality course 
product! oji tliat is backed by scund educational rcsearcl*. 
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RliSnARCll OBJliCTlVnS ' . • ( • 

I . . . ' 

This proposaT tested the effectiveness of a media approacli to a 
previously field-tested behavioral model designed to establish 
positive attitudes and behaviors leading to employment success in 

disadvanta^^ed and handicapped workers. It also tested the feasi- 

I 

bility of using a coordinated instruction system to improve the 
quality of vocational guidance, reduce tlie per student cost, and 
r,eac]i a larger proportion of tlie population that wants to develop 
the knowledge and understanding necessary for successful employment 

The intent of the project was to develop ten films, one for each 
component of the previously tested career course. The original 
timetable anticipated three years for media development, evaluation 
revision, course packaging for television, and final coordinated 
instruction programming and testing. The State mandate that Part C 
Researcli must be completed in one year forced a rather unrealistic 
decisio}] to try and complete all activities in one twelve month 
period. The course had always been taught as a complete unit and 
at the time the prelect was written, it was not known how only a 
few of tlie components could be used effectively. 

Procedural delays further Iiandicapped efforts however, and in Jan- 
.uary of 19 72, it was decided to reduce the number of films produced 
and cliarige the evaluation format to reflect the new scliedule. (See 
Quarterly Report 1.-27-72.) Outside evaluation was suggested, but . 
costs posed* a real problem. Several individuals and agencies wore" 
consulted during tlie spring semester for evaluation formats. New 
ERJCiduros wore designed whicli combined in-housc activities with 


', ' WRITE FOR YOUR R EADER • \ 

■ . ■ ~~. ' ~" — 7 w 

V Be swp^ou know what your correspondent is asking, befofe you 
-answer him. Siudy "h^s letter carefully. If he is obscure, spare 
no trouble in ir:^rng tcP^et at* his meaning. If you conclude«tha^ 
he ffleans somettiing different Irorfi what he says (as he^ell may), 
address Jxiur^elf to his meaning not ^to his wordj^and do not be 
clever at his expense. , ~ ^ 

Get into his skin and adapt the atmosphere of your letter to 
suit that of^his. "If^hfr^is troubled, be sympathe'tic. . If he'Ss 
rude, be specially courteous. he is muddle-headed, b^ specially 
lucid, .if he is pig-headed, be \)atient. he is help(ful, be 
apprec-iative. If he' convicts you of a mistake, acknowledge it 
freely and , even w4^th gratitude. But never let a flavour' of the 
patronising creep in. ^ ^ • 


outside tosli-acoring wcro dcsigiuid . (Sec Qunrterly Report 3-30-72.) 
! • ■ ' I 

, « 

IJESIiARCII DI3SIGN * . . . ' . " ' 

The problem 05 usin[; only a few components of the course was re- 
solved v/ith tlie discovery tliat four of tlie course components v/ere 
very closely related to the Acliioveinent Motivation Training offered 
by David McClelland of Harvard University. Using an instrument 
designed by Dr. McClelland, a format was developed to pre and post 
test one class of disadvantaged students randomly divided into 
experimental and control groups. The effectiveness of the coordin- 
ated instruction system in producing behavioral change could be 
equated to the research done by Dr. McClelland, which sliowed a high 
correlation between scores on his test and .achievement success. 
Tliis evaluation format allowed completion of the study in a time 
frame that was too sliort for measurejuent of actual change on the job 

The effectiveness of media in producing attitudinal change was mea- 
sured by dividing four vocational planning classes of '.approximately 
twenty-five students each into two. experimental and two control 
groups. Two of the groups were shown one of the films while the . 
otlier two classes received only tlieir regular instruction. Cliange 
in interest in occupational information was used as a measure of 
attitudinal cliange and was recorded for all groups by pre and post 
testing. One of the experimental groups discussed the film before 
completing tlie post test. The otiier experimental group completed 
tlie post tost immediately after viewing the film and before any 


- 0 - 

The fiiKal evaluation was a cost anajysis oP, coordinated instruction. 
Included in the study were costs i:or media to communicate affective • 
data, printed* materials for cognitive information, and para-profess- 
ionals to sliow tlio films ajid lead the ijames and discussions follov/- 
ing tlie film presentations. 

COURSn SIJTTING . , 

Tlie primary int6nt of this project war. to sliov/ .the effectiveness of 
coordinated instruction in teacliing new -attitudes and behaviors to 
disadvantaged students. Originally, it was intended to administer 
the Norcal Questionnaire to all Cooperative Education students and 
use the criteria established by the Norcal study to determine dis- 
advantaged status. Since the films v;ere not completed until June, 
this procedure was not possible. Cooperative Education is not 
offered .during tliQ summer. It v/as found, however, that Foothill 
College offered a course to servicemen';v;ho had already been identi- 
fied as disadvantaged to prepr.re tliem to continue their education. 
The class consisted of twenty-six enlisted men enrolled in the 
college's PREP Program (Pre Discliarge Education- Program) . PREP is 
a twelve A-zeek course to help educationally handicapped servicemen 
earn a high school diploma or brusli up on course As^ork in prepara^ 
tion for college. The group v;as about 305; Black and IS^j Cliicajio, 
The men were released from tlicir rej^ular assignments for four liours 
per day and contributed tliree liours of their own time four days per 
week. Tlie men were often required to go on duty in the evening so 
tliat not every man was always available every evening, 

"'^^^ ":wenty-six men were randomly divided into oxpefimental and 
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c^Mitrol groupr. . Of the thirteen exporimeii tal members, only six 
were able- to fittend all four of the three liour . evening sessions 
comprising the course. These six were matclied with six -of the 
controls for statistical evaluation. The course was offered the 
last week of the PRHP Program on Monday through Thursday evenings 
from 6 to 9 p.m. 

TEST INSTUUMKNTS 

The effectiveness of the four instructional units comprising tlie 
course v/erc measured by a projective test developed at Harvard Uni- 
versity's School of Social Relations by Dr. David McClelland. The 
test, called '^Exercise in Imagination** is designed along the lines 
of JIarry Murray's Thematic Apperception Test. This version is 
published by McBer and Company, Cambridge Massachusetts . It has 
.been norjned over the past ten years on businessmen in this country ■ 
and abroad. A copy of the test and the scoring profile are attached 
to this report. 

The pre and post tests were scored by McBer and Co. A 90% reliabity 
exists between scorers. To assure maxim.um reliability, however, 
both pre and post tests v/ere scored by the same individual. The 
scorer had no knov/ledge of wliich tests belonged to the ex])cr imental 
group and wlucli to the controls. The validity of the test to mea- 
sure the course objectives is explained in the coursa outline 

McClelland's research with businessmen in underdeveloped countries 
.strongly ■ sugge.sts that onco an individual learjis how to think, feel 
'^"^ act like an acliicver, he lias the option to become one. The 
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» PLANNING A REPLY 

7 


1. Read tf^ letter tf^efully. 

' • a,^ Underlinevthe main points.^ 


b. Make marginal* notes. 

■ ^ . :[ ' 

2. Try to understand the problem. Look beyond the words^ * 

3. What needs to be done? What should the reader do? What will 
we dp? ' * % 

4. How should the. letter be organized to accomplish its purpose? 

PLANNI NG AN ORIGINATING LETTER - , 
Who Is the r*eader? 
How wiVl h^ use the information? 
HovMnuc^does he already know? 

4. How will he react? ^ \t 

5. What should RfeNdo or know after reading your 














V 


BcR inniti*; 

Big idta. What reader 
'wants to knuw. 

Body ^ 

Necessary details* 


Ending 

Short punchline. 

w - • 

f 


BeRinnln^ * 

What you can do, 
, Something . on which 
you and readen/can 
agree • \^ 

Body 

Careful wording: 
tactful,^ fair. 
Natural trans i tiCns 

• 

Ending 

0 Maintain goodwill. 
Pleasant, sincere 


Begi nni ng 

Benefit to reader 













41,. 


DO 


FOR A BETTERvJEGINNING 


1. Plan your beginning when you plan your letter. 

2. Plunge in.'i^ 

3. Introduce subject or purpose. • 

4. Make a direct statement about siibject. ^ 

5. Ask a question or make a request. 

6. Fpcus on your read^J^^^^^ 

7. Make beginning clear, concise, natural. ^ 

8. Set the tone of your letter. 


J 


DON'T 


4 


1 . Belabor the date. 

2. Rehash the incoming letter. / 

3. Use "Reference is madefto your letter ; 
of your letter is acknowledged" 

4i/stuff the i^irst paragraph j^ith too much detail. 


" or "Receipt 
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FOR AN ELECTIVE ENDING 


Maintain logical, connected progression to end. 
Keep goodwill of reader. 
Conclude letter in reader's mind, 

(a) Yell what writer will do 

t - ^ , ^ 

(b) Tel V what reader shoirld do ? v 
Be specific ' ' 

Be sincere ■ \ ■ . 

Use hackneyed endings. o 

Merge ending with complimentary close. 

Use vague endings such as "a? soon as possible' 












SECRETARIAL IN-BASKET 


YOUR BOSS IS OUT OF TOWN: / " • 

Mr. Richard Cannon, your boss, is out of town- He is attending 
a conference in New York City and wiM be there for two weei?,8^. 
Mr. Cannon has left the o'^fffce in "your hands." You are to . '"^ 
keep the bffice running "smoothly and to take care of any 
correspondence that you can handle. Important letters and 
message&^re to be forwarded to Mr. Cannon in New York City. 
.Urg(e?htrr^g)blems can be called to the attention of Mr. Degn, 
who is Mr. Cannon's assistant. 

Your boss, Mr. Cannon, is well liked by all. He enjoys working 
with people and is always open to new ideas, ways to handle 
problems, and new products. You have a very good working 
relatioi^hip with him and usually watch his calendar very 
carefully. You schedule his appointments and try to keep him 
free fbr his own work and ^et available for people with new 
ideas and projects. 

As you recei;yfe the attached letter, your calendar looks like 
t5hi.s: , . f 


June 

s 

M 

T W 

T 

F 

S, 

1 

2 

3 .4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

X 



Pi 

14 

15 

>^ 

>* >« 



21 

22 

23 

24 25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 # 






At the present time you do not have any appointments scheduled . 
for Mr. Cannon the first week of his return (23-27). You thought 
.he might need this time to get caught up from his trip. y 

.•^ \ . • \ 

PLEASE ANSWER tHE ATTACHED LETTER. - 

(See page 64) v 
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Mr. Richard Cannon ^ ' . 

XXXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxx 

Washington, D. C. 20415 
Dear Mr. Cannon: ^ ' * 

I will be in Washington, D, C. June 15^ through June '24, igXJI. 
Our new project. Operation Success , will be out of the 
printing office by June 6 and I would likfe the>opportunity 
to discuss the project with you. j 

Since you have expressed an interest in putting Operation 
Success into effect in your agency, I hope that you and I 
can have a brief meeting while I am in Washington. 

Our office is very proud of our project. We are anxioiis for 
you to give us your comments."* 


Sincerely wursT*^ 


J^es B. Smith 
Director 












SECREfARIAL IN-BASKET . 


YOUR BOSS IS OUT OF TOWN: . • • 

Your bosS) Mr. Richard Cannon, is out of town for two weeks 

In the morning mail» you receive this request for a booklet 

This is routine correspondenice. Your of£,ice dis'tributes 

five free booklet^- A record is kept of who ^receives the 

booklets, but your bods never sees the requests unless it 













Dear 'Mr . Cannbfi : 


4. 



Would, you please send me a copy of* the l5Eff?st edition of 
yoiir free, booklet entitled '•Your Health and Your Future." 
I. read about this booklet in the May ^Issue of Progress > 
^and I thought it would be interesting as well as informative.^ 

If there is a:oy charge for mailings please send me the bil*l./ 
You may mail the booklet to my home address wh^ch is: 

. -..^,^Mr . Qiarles Jordon ' 
- - <..^^|^22g^ Waterfront Avenue 
Bo s t on I Ma^^sachu setts 

1 ^duld appf^i^te your prompt attention. 


1 


Sincerity yours, 


Qiarles Jordone*' - 












* SOURCES OF' INFORMATION 


A. 


It has been 'safd that tilie next best think to knowing everything about 
a given subject Is knowing where to lookTfor the InfoinnatlaplWhen you 
heed It. \ ^ \ ■ ' 

:, % ■, A ■ - 1 • ' " \ 

In.the first place, you should have at yoiir fingertips all the In^r- 
mation to which you need to' make frequent reference. This may be. In 
the form of various publications or may be compllatlohs of your own-- 
In notebooks, loose-leaf binders, or f lle'b--dependlng^on the natufe ^ 
of t he . necessary material. ^ 

Most secretaries will need only a few of the following publications 
at their desks for personal use, but all secreatrl^s should be . 
familiar, with them and know where copies are available, whether on 
sbmeone else's desk, In an office library, or In a public library : 

I. Dictionary 'J . 

2« Thesauri!^, book of synonyms and antonyms 

3. GPO Style Manual ^ 

U.S. .Government Correspondence* Manual \. 
Crjsmcftar book ^ ^ 

iigency telephone directory 

7. Ws or AVTOVON Directory / 

8. lA^. Governmcfht Organlzatrlon Manual j 

9. Congressional Directory ^ 

10. Telephone books, local and other, land area codes ^ 

11. Secretarial, handbook 

• 12. Shorthand Dictionary ^ 

13. ' Statutes governing functions of your 'agency and any* 

related agencies « 

14. World Almanac 

15. Hotel Guide / *' 

16. City Directory 

17. Zip Code Directory 
*18. Official Air Line Guide 

The material each of you will compile yov yourself will vary Wlt?h 
the requirements of your job, the diversity of yodr Interests, arid the 
amount of time you can devote to collecting Information. One usefiul 
Informftlon source will be your oyn ^ notebook collection , pbnsl sting of 

Part I --Vocabulary- -words which you looked up more than ooce 
for spelling, prohunclat ion, division, or meaning 












nrt Il--Erigli8h ianguagi^ rul^s of grainmar and punctuation * . - 
which%e^t frequent ne^'eds and about Which you are • - . 
usually unsure, try to include examples to illuatratp " . 
^ the correct usage. * , 

Part lll--Coilection of handy hintf --everyday ^ints for 
V secretarial Work, whether devised by the secretary 
. hedrself or by,ot^lers, 
' Part IV«^-Ref lections on Secretarial experienced-clippings 

, from periodicals, copies of practical or inspipA ional . , 
extracts from books, which appeal as strength^ming or as 
adding to efficiency ; humor. ..cartoons. . .notes fromV . 
.^lectures and courses of studWabout business procedure, 
personal ^appearance; ways o^t^ improving. / < 

Vour manual may contain all of these things or. few of t^em. the 
object is to fit it to your own needs and interests . 

How-to *do* its and Hints 

» • ' ■ ' . 

A desk manual --service book, memory book, or whatever you wish to call 
it-<rwlll be helpftil" tq you from the time you start it, and practically 
invaluable to' anyone who^has to take pver your job on shout not ice f 
It might include samples of forms, letters , minutes , contract report s , 
or any other special material which you need, and *8tep-by- step 
diirections fort particularly detaileid jobs. If kept in loose-leaf form 
such a book is the logical place for the bulk of the information the 
secretary needs from day to^ay, such as: - 

Mail schedules--of f ice pick-ups, building pick-ups', post office 
handling, and air mail closing times--as well as a sched- 
ule of rates and classes of mail* / 

Teletype, and tMrgraphlc services and rates. 

Any apt . .. . used: ^ \ ^ 

Proofreaders' marks 

Soundex code if us^d in any files to which you may need ^ 

access at odd times 
Verify code for use in clarifying spelling of names and 
initials over the telephone or in dictating \ 
Office Who ' s Who , listing the names, titles, addresses, and 

telephone numbers of agency officials, and main executives 
^ of ! your agency, together/ wit h information about their pre- 
ferences in anj^jnattera^whicb you may need to take care of 
. from time to time , / . ' 

Organization chart * 

Reports, forms, or Ql]arl;*s on whickyou need to^ make entries 

periodically . • 
Salary scales 

Schedules ror trains', ^buses, and plane^^,^ 

Special deci^ons on how material is to%e handled, whether 
determinations of policy or small de|;ails like uniform 
capitalization atid punctuation 
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. SiJIbclal address^ book with telephone numbers of pursonS ' 
Voutslde the agency with whom employer, coraraunlcates . 
frequently ' / 

- Sources of Information . .. 

Grood outside sources of general. Information which may be available to 
the public Include: • 

The business and reference sections of any public library 
Your lQca*l newspapers--especlally those which maintain 

reader's .service 
The l_ocal Chamber of Commerce 

Government publlcat lpn8--Informat Ion about them can be 
- obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 

Government Prl ntlng Office, Washington, P«C. , or In 
the Monthly Catalog of U>S, Government Publications , 
, also put dut by the Govertiment Printing Offlcei may 
be available^: your library. - . 

then there are reference books* o^ al 1- sorts , and bus i^ss, .trade, and 
professional directories on everything from ''A" to V'Z*'^^The enter- 
prising secretary might do Well to see what thefnearest l^-brary has In 
the general reference areai although we are suromarlzl ng here the ones 
which most conceivably might be of use to- secretaries in the Federal 
service . " . ii * ^ ^ 

Biographies: Who ' s , Who - -The Macmlllan Co., N.Y, 

Vho's Who in Amerlca ^-The A,N. Marquis Co., 

Chicago, Illinois 
Specialized "Who's Who's" on everythlrig from 
Who's Who in American Arb to Who ' s Who in 
the Major Leajgues 
Also, most dictionaries Include a biographical 
) section 

Books: St The United States Catalog , supplemented by The 

Cumulative Book lndex --The H. W. Wilson Co., 
:"nTy^ ^ ' ' ' . 

^ and specialized blbiographies 

Cit ies and Towns The; U.S. Official Postal Guide . This book 

• is particularly hel]|f£ul in deciphering Illegible 
addres&es or completing fragmentary ones, as It 
lists every post qttice in the United States In. 
various wayS.'^ 

Maps 'and Atlases ^ 

City Directories . Although ordinarily used for 
. J * looking up the names and' addresses ^f Indivi- 

duals or firms, these often give local infor- 
^ I. matlon concerning the city government, parks, 

O .s ^ 'chyrches , schools , fraternitiesik V 


\ 
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Congress: Congressional Dfrectbry - -Government Printing * / 

Off ice, Washington^ D.C. > 
This^ contains biographies of the members of 
Congriess, thg cabinet and the Supreme Court; 
l ists/ the member^ o£ congressional committees, 
executive departments. Federal cpurts^ * 
diploctiat^ic and consular representatively to and 
from the U.S. • \ * 
Directories": Directoiry of Di1:ectories --R. POlk & Co.,* ^ 
■ • N.Y. ^ . \ • ^ 

Also special directories listing names of 
. 'J members of trade or' professional associations^ 
Express*: Official Directory of ^ the Riailway Ea^^ress Cbm^ 

• jpapy "gives the some information about ^xpress 
' as the Postal Guide gives about ^-post office 
service. * 
Hotels: The Official Hotel Red Book and Directory -- 

I ^> American Hotel Association, New York, N.Y. In 

/ * addition 'to listing the hotels, their managers, 

and room prices, this ^includes t^ie Standard 
Code of AmericAh, Hotel Association for use in 
making room reservations by telegraph, cable ^ 
or .radio. • 
' \ The guidebooks land hotel directories ftirnished 

by the various automobile associations, such 
^ as the American Automobile Association, are 

• also good sources of up-to-date information. 

Libraries: Fipd it Yourself , by E. Scripture and W. R. • 


Greer— H. W. Wilsbn Co., N.Y. f ^ ^ 

Guide to the Use c»f Libraries , by jlkrgarQt 
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^ Hutchins and others--H. W. Wilson Co., N.Y. 

Instruction irt\the Use of Books and Libraries , ' 
by L. E. Fay^nd A. T» Eat6n--F. . Faxon 
Co. , Boston * _ \' '. ' ^ 

The Library Key: An Aid in Using Books and 
Libraries , by Zai dee ^ Brown- -H. W. Wilson 
Co. , N.Y. \ ^ 
Magazine Articles: Readers*^ Guide^ to Periodical Literature -- 
The H..W. Wilson Co., N.Y.--Indexes ov£r 100 
popul4r periodicals, with, art icljes limited 
under name of author^, title, or subject, v 
International Index to ^ Periodicals --The fI.W. 
f - , Wilson Co. , N.Y. -.-indexes ovetr 240' periodicals 

cvf a scientific nature. v • ^ 

^Magazi.ne-Subject Xndex- rF. JW. Faxon, Co., Boston - 
"-maexes Ground i:>u peri6dicals not included 
, tlje Readers' Guide , and in a sense Is a 

• continuation of Poole ' s .Index to Periodical 
Literal: ure , which wias discontinued in i906. 
Special indexes, such as the 'Educational Index 
and the industrial AVts Index > IJst articl/fes 
from trade and technical journals. • 












■■■■ s\: 


r ( 


QuotatiQHS 


'Year Books,: 


tlett , ^ Farot I i Quot at tons - r L it 1 1 e ^ Brown 
& Co, ,\Bostoni, Massr , ' / 


Benhami Pbtnam^s QUotattoniBr -G/ P«. ^Putnairb 
Sons, Y. 

Douglas K . Forty Thouflahd Quot at tona -- (Scrooge Sully 

& Go., New York, N.Y. ^ - . " 
American Year Book- -American Year Book Qorp.i; 

J*^w^fk , V 

Iiybnratldn Please Almanac --Doubleday, Doran & 

Do. , Inc. , N.Y.^ ^" ^ 
Wbirld Almanac and Book of racts --Vforld Telegram . 


A 
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THE ART t)F GETTING ALONG , 


Sopner or later a map; if he Is wise, dlsco\ABr^ that, 11 fe^ 
is'. a mixture, of good days and bad, victory and deteat, give 
ind take. , > . -' « 

He learns that it doesn't, pay to be a sensitive soijkl r that 
be Shduld let some ihings gd over his bead like v^ter off a \ 
duck's back. - . , ,\ 


He learns *hat he*whb loses Ms temper usually loses, 

He learns that, all nfen have burnt toast for breakfast 13OW 
"and then, atid he?$houldn't take the other fellow's grouch ^ ® 
too seriously.' - ' S» \ - 

He learns that cairrying a chip on hfi shoulder is the 
easiest way to get into a fiaht. » 


( 


He learns that the quickest way to become/unpopular is 
to carry tales jand gossip ^bouit others. 

He learns that most people ^rW human and that/it doesn't 
do any harm to smile and say ''good morning'^ feven if It is 
^ raining. * ^ ^ 

He 1 earns ^that ifi&st 1)f the other feVlows are as ambitious, 
as he is, that, they have braips that are as gopd or better, 
and that ^ard work, and jiot tleverness, is.tne secret of 
success* C^,.^^^^ * 

He learns that' it doesn't matter so much who gets the 
credit so long^as the*' business^ shows a profit. 

He comes to realize^ that the busin'ess could^riin alon^g ^ 
perfectly without him. ^ . > ' * 

He learns to sympathize with the.ypungsters coming into 
' the business b^cau!|e he remembers' hpw bewildered he was 
when he first started out. 

\ \ 

He learns not to worry when he does tiat make' a hi VtVERY 
time, because e)}perlence has .shown him if^he always gives 
his best, his average will break pretty well: 

He learns that no man ever got J;o;first base alone, ai?d that 
it is only through cooperative effort that we move on to / 
better things. , ' . . 

He learns that the fellows are not any harder to get a>ong with 
in one place than another, ai)d that "getting along'\ depc?nds ( 


about 98 percent on himself. 
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Jaiii^s^ Stevi^^^* tti our Dt'«:8ipn> 


continual i^^^^^^ Che ,Dir^^ off ice without stopping^ 

at my desk firstV fHe d^^^ let me 

^ check to sefe li' th^^Dir ec tor real fV him at Just that 


rooraent . The Directrorrdbes^rnot— wish tf^^-c^^ 


employees, but doe,s object to .heatyy* traffic which absorbs most , - . 
of his working day. - 1 > - 

Mr. Stevens has teien w6f king extremely hard 6q 4 project f6r v 

■ * * * » • ' 

the Director. Word around the office has it that he wdrk& in 

■ ■ ■ ■ r ^ . . ' ' _ ■ ' ■ ■ 

the office until about 8 p .ra ^nd then works at Rcrae~T61rf^ 7 


hay 


even asked some of us to 


project until I a.m. a.ra.A He 

stay and work overtime.^ We all have things to do at^ night so €re 
have just been avoiding him lately. 

As thie office hostess, I just cannot^ allow Mr. Sev ens t b 


keep interrupting the Director with questions that he thinks ^re 
ur^it at that moment. How can I handle this situation without 
causing frictiop o,r ill-will? ' , 


7 
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REACnNG TO FRUSTRATION 


Knowing and utider standing frustraHons can help you avoid problems 

and react in a mature mlinner. ^ ^ ^ ^ '\ 

Eilrect AlTtack is the best way to t\eact to a probledi. The probleiA 
ife there; we look at ^t» analyze it^ try to find a solution. 

Dlr;ect. attack is always the BEST attitck. An individual may not see 
it in* this light. As a result mechAiiisois are used by^ all of us.- ^ 
What are some of the Egl3 Defenses? 

1. * RATIONALIZATION * Assigning a reason for behaving a certain way 

but not the real reason. (Tennis player- -poor racket)- 

2. PROJECTION - Unconsciously blaming o^er people or things out- 
side ourselves for faults or errors. (Typlat blames typewriter 
for misspelled word.) ^ ^ 

3. REPRESSION - Keeping impulses rW|res|jnr in sub-conscious mind. 
One method 6f repression is revealed through ^eams or outbursts 


of temper. . , » 

♦ * ' . - 

' 4. SUPRESSION - Suppressing unpleasant tasks from our minds by 

refusing to openly discuss what'has^h^pened. ^ 

5. FANTASY - Avoiding an issue bv day dreaming. 

. ■ • . I ^ y ' ' ; 

6. SUBLIMATION - Wanting flLomething that is foi^bidden or impossible; 

' trying to achieve^ the need in si socially acceptable way- -pounding 
the typewriter InaVaarf of hittlrig ;a co-worker. 

' , • ■ ! ■ ■ ' 

1. COM^SATION - Trying to make up for a weak area by cooipensating 
wltlra strong area. (A tfhort man who is bossy and domineering) 

8. FI3CATldN - Asking for approval on details because of immaturity. ' 

\ • ■ ^ * * ' 

9. REGRESSION - Feeling threatened with a new situation and not 
knowing how to behave. ' 


10 , ^ ' IDENTIFICATION - Unconsciously making a person or thing as part 
of oneself. (Boss calls down^a co-wprJter ao you get mad at the, 
boss.) ^ V • 


11^ Illness - Getting tfttentibn or sympathy by being ill. Causes 
are emotional^ and not physical. 
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/ ' P R-O B l/E K:S IN THE OFFICE ' 

(1) When secretary works for^-nirte men and they all want their work 
put at the same time, what is jthe best method of handling the 
situation? ^ ^ 

(2) /Quite frequently, a secretary is responsible to'more than one boss. 

it In this case, the secretary has one ^boss. and the boss has twd 

.\ • ^ * ■ • • « 

assistants. The secretary li tiie secretary to all three r Thii 

boss at the top is a very busy persori with many iAiportant. projects; 

• ■ ' . --'^ ^ . :■ r- 

. the one assistant is demanding and the other assistant is quiet. 
^ ■ • • . ^. ' 

Both men have responsible positions. How can the secretary keep v 

alT three men happy^ maintain a pleasant working relationship^ and 

'perform to' the best of her ability? 

{3Y When your ma J n duty Ts^tg^ sttpervi^ the othe r g i r l s An the^offit^^ 

how do you handle an older woman who resents a much younger girl 

supervising her and telling her what mistake's she makes and how* 

4 J.J 

to correct them? , r * 

(4) What can you do when you work closely with a "continual griper?" 
This secretary does not carry her load and makes your ^ob more 
difficult physically and emotionally. What would you do to improve 
this situation? ' * \ . 

(5) * The newer secretaries do not seem to take as much pride in -their 

work as is needed. It has been brought to their attention, and' 

they v^etype the materials that hn ttat considiered mailable, but 

♦ 

they do so grudgingly. It has reached the point that I would 
rather stay late or come in on the week-ends thaa listen to the 
griping. Hqw can this situation be corrected? . 

.1 
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I.^ Supervisor/ 1^1 PS ; - * 

• • ' " ' ■ . ■ . ■ '. ' " 

A. let your assistant. know the "why/ s" and ''whei^^^ ^ 

B. Help your assistant develop a priority list. 

C. Permit her spme leeway in Ihe methods she. uses. * 

D. Avoi4 the t^i^^ to do the j6b yourself. ^ 

E. PDiT)t|out to^he-bos^^^he^obs^uf^^ - 
particularly well . ' . 

.:: ' \ • ^v: • . . 

F. Spell out' the limits of a, girl's authority. 
- V6. Be specific, v 

H. tauard against parceling out leftovers or work you personally / 
dislike. I . 

I. "Time-study" your jobs.) . 


II., What I Like About Supervisor : 

A. She controls her temper. • 

B. She treats me, as a human being and is interested in my welfare. 
G. She gives me^redit for work done. 

D. She permits me to use my initiative as miich as possible. 

E. She is sincerf and objective in appraising my work and never 
criticizes my intentions but only my methods. : v 

F. She has the courage 'to admit her errors of decision. 

G. She asks my opinion oh matters that affect my work and^keeps 
me informed, of policies and plains. 

H. She gives definite and clear instructions. 

III. What I Dislike About Hy Supervisor : 

A. She uses^ threats rather than persuasion. 

B. She bawls me out b)ef ore others. . ' 

C. She snoops. ^ 

D. She never talks to me about my work or interests. 

E. She gives arbitrary orders without explaining reasons. 
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WHILE YOU WERE.AWAY 


kay Warman would like to know If you could take the next evening 
staff meeting - the date would be Nay 14. 

Joe Fr^itas caVied and asked if T would arrange-a time for, you 
to have lunch With Mr. Wayne Hbryitz.^V.ice Presidert of Matson 
Aviation, who /is a fi'iend of John and lonraine Frank. Mr. 
> Freita& savs he has spoken to you about this. We hav& tfentatiyely 
set ThursdaVT^pri l^lg .at 1 2^30 .^5 thls-^ljrlfltet^^ 

The Under Secretary is calling a meeting on itedi/iesday, 4;3Q pim. in. 

his office r-fgard^ng Acquisition of Sec. 22*1 ( d y ( 3 ) FHA Projects 

for Low-R^htr U^e. Messrs. Janiqe and Browmtejin will *Jae pre^t. 

The backgroimd material is on your desk. , 


with Dr. Stalkfisch of IDA has been set for Thursday . 
10:15 a.m. ' ■ ' 


The meeting 
Apr^l 18.'. at 

The Mi Iwaukglen^wspa per group and Cong. Steiger wil^l be in. your 
office on MondayT April 22r-3T3D aTm. r:have not11^ed Mr. Gross. . 

There will be a reception on Wednesday, April 24, & p.m. for the 
Regional ..Administrators at NAHRO Hea'dquarters . tHp invitation is 
on your desk. * • ' 

There are tentative plans for a reception ^or the Mexican-American 
group on May 1 by the Secretary of State. 


(Sample of a creative idea) 


V 












^ . ' • MAIL HANDLING ^ ; v r 
"The secretary 1s guardtan/of her boss* most Important cortinbdlty-- 
time." Charles, R. Hook, Chattrman of the 6oard/Armco Ste^tl. Gorp. 
The secretary is more responsible for the Itanagthg of time than, 

anyone in aif) organization. In managifig t1mie,t ^ou must f1i^$t*tsave 

/ - • . ; 'H/^v 

your boss>^ tfthe as Well as your oWn. ^' ifk-y- 

■ . - . •■ V ■ 
You-^nrrlighten-^hfr reading-4^)ad-of^^ 
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percie^nt. Since the mail comes acrbss your desk, you can SKIM and 
SCAN the materiaTs to determine what will be of interest to your boss, 
what can be routed to others, and .what you can handle yourself. 

' Screening the mail' separates the important from the unimpdrtant. 
some information can be thrown away as you can determine^ whether It 
♦would be of interest or value to anyone in the offiqe. ; . 

Items of interest should be marked in colored pen for your boss* 
attention, this can save his valuable time as he doe^ not have to 
. read the material in its entirety. ' 

With the 1ncre.asing amount of paperwork coming and. going Into 
offices, efficient mail handling becomes more and more Important* ' 
to good office management. . 

Let's review some of the steps you follow in handling the^ 
/.incoming and outgoing mail. 

1. Keep up ,to date on the pick up and delivery schedule for 
■ * your office. ' . 

2. Date stamp the mail if your office uses this procedure. 

3. Check envelopes carefully f dr enclosures and attach to— 
communication. , 
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. / 4. Sort the mail into categpries'^appropriate to your of^^^ 

i3 . 'I • ■ . 

i l.p. correspondfence, intei^-^offlce memos^ newspapers ajid 
periodicals, iidvertisements. / > " , * 

^ 5. Read the mail and mark file designation to siaive- double 

~ reading of the ma.t(BriaV. * " ; ^ * 

.60 Gather and attach reference. ma t^rj^ls froji' files before / 

•• • • '■ , ■ • ■ ' * ^ ■' 4 

taking the mail into your boss.' 


7. Log in the mail Tf your office •follows^ this procedure. 

8. Arrange boss' jnail in order of priori ty\to. siive tir?e 

for him. - . • ^ ' 

9. Make a notation on 'dpy correspondence in which you have 
handled any par^t of a request. /. 

10. * Sort the ma'il to all '^in" boxes of persc^nnel • 

11. Route any mail going to other pers(m's attention with a 
routing sl ip. - ' ^ 

12. Optio^l--Use file folders for Jceeping the mailijfig sorted 
rur each individual. ^ It servies a^ a. confidential folder 

■ . \' I ; . ■• ■ ' ■ ^ 

OUTGOING MAIL ' " <J ^ 

Proofread carefully air hwll BEFORE getting the pe^-Son's 


signature. 


2. . Gather^enclosurfes to be sent. 

3i. Check accuracy of^ naines jnd'^'ddr^sses on envelope againU 
the letter. 

^ ' 4. Use messenger envelopes and RUN STOP number where possible. 
: 5. U#e window envelopes as a time s*ver. ^ ' \ , 

6. Always include ZIP* code: ZIP code^ number IDS ZIP information 


177-7^3 or 961-7633 
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/• Use labels for routine mailings. Prepare labeTs whef^Qinie 

.allows. \ » • V <r • ' 

8- Saye Governirtent money by using the proper s'1ze of franked, 
envelope. A large envelope for a single sheet of pape?\is ^ 
• Qxpensive^ ' / . ^ ^ 

9. Do not use franked envelopes for persx)nal mailing even 
^ . if you use^ a stamp ovler the frank. You are subject to a ^ 
: $300<^ne! • . ^ 

10. Make%notations to yourself of any follow up that is necessary. 

11. Use a water-fillecl tube fo»> sealing eavelopes. It can s|ive 
time and help you seal many envelopes at a iime- 


r 
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' SHORj^HAND [IPS 


■ '■ ' i, A ' ' . 

1 . Keep separate notebooks for each 

r ' •■ — i — — ' — . • ' 

'L ■ .. . -\ • ' 

'dictation to fill in punctuatfon. spell - 

v • • • 

\ dlctator.f^ -J 

' 7 , ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■■■ 

ou/hanfl -fiords, etc ^ 

\. ■ • ^ ' - 

2. Date the dictation at t^ bottom of 

.-^T . ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
8. Code dictation and the materials given 

■i the page.. If you file the notebooks.^ 

you for easy reference. < 

put* the dales on the tover. 

9. Phrase as much as possJbl§ for faster 

3c Leaive the oM^ralumn of the notebook 

dictation speed. 

blank for corrections or additions to 

10. ^ep a shorthand notebook of technical. 

X Y - . 
the dictation. ^ 1^ 

corafusing or hard ^to- spell words. 

■ ■ • • • ir 
4. Keep a small calendar on ttie back of / 

11. When transcribing the dictation, circle 

the notebook/ as already reference; 

the last word of transcription if y^i 

% ^ - / 

5. Flaq'ruSh Hems with a colored oedcll. 

ha^^^n interruption so you can proceed 

paper clips, or i>y tolut/nt*!^ uoiio-ii 

^uicK.ly. 

ed)]e to extend beyond the side edqe of 

12. When taking dictation, act interested 

the notebook. 

^n taking dictation. Your facial 

6. Keep[ paper clips alonq the side of the 

expression can affect the dictator. 

cover to cIId materials toaether. 

4 

J. * Use Interruptions or pauses in the 



f 













/ - , SHORTHAND SPEED BUILDING TIPS r' ' ' ^ \> 

V - ' ■ ■ / ■ . . 

0 . ^\ ' 


k /Read from shorthand plates regularly. 


2. Take old shorthand notes. Read ahtf 

r ^ 

• i ■ . — — '- 

• write over the plates. 


37r''?h^tftand speed records. ^ 

■^ ■ ■ ^ • ' • . 

4. Practice your dictation by listening to 

1 — '■ ' : ' • — 

V radio or tV newscasts. The 5peed,will 

J ' ' . 

V . ' . ■ ' \ 

* ■ « ' 
be fast,* but in time, you will be able 


. to take more and more of the dictation. 

— — 

f • ^ 
5. Self-dictation is helpful. Dictate 


out loud at the fastest rate with which 


Vou can keep up. 


6, Ri^view brief forms and phrases. 

^f^^ : '■ ■ — 

^7. Practice writing in shT)rthand from 

• 

newspaper articles or from magazines. 


If necessary, review principles from 


textbook. / 

■ — ^ — 

; 















■■>"■ , V ■ • , . ,. ^ .. t , ^ . ■ 

^Today's secretary may be regarded as a wallcfng "computer." She " 

' y i ' ■ / ■ 

needs to stor/e all kinds of Information in her brain. She should . 
^not be^as concerned about having the memory systein of a computer as 

she should be about quick retrieval of information when the boss asks 

for something Immediately. 

Don't let your filing reach. the point of no returg^^^he system 

should b> one tha-t Is simple arnd easy to understand by everyone in 

the Office. A good filing system should be one of FINDING not sirtply 
- STORING materials. Is your^resent filing systems giving you th^ maximMm 

chance of locating hiaterials quicily «nd easily? Many filing systems 


have beei^tarfed without^ thought or organization. How long has it 
been since the system was rev'ised? Maybe a better system chould be 


' devised. Contact the FILES DISBURSEMENT OFFICER, in your agency if 
you neecjl assistance or want to make changes in your present system. 
This person is a filing expert. 

The principal filing systems are 

1 . Alphabetic " - 

• - * . 

2. Encyclopedic ' * 

3. Geographic * * 
/ 4. Numeric r - ^ ^ 

\ 5. Continuous . ' * 

\ Some DO'S and DON'T's in FILING 

1^ Do' file often— preferably daily- 

2. Do file the current copy .In the front of the folder in" . 
O chronological order. 
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3. Do make 'file des1^nai;ions/easy to be re^dj Be uhiifdm. 

4. ^ Do Iceep a file index of file breekkdowns In a notebook or 

an index file of some type. Kefep up to.dat6. 

5. . J)o use color tabs or labels to. key dlffergnt types of » 

^ materials.^ Colored tabs- help to Vi^ between similar 

groups of files. > / . ^ 

6. Do pre-file. Designate the file categories wh^n you read 
incoming mail. It saves, time by not Mving to re-rcted it. 

7. Do mak6 pencil notes on materials where" information may be • 
needed in the future. Plan aihead. 

8i Do allow four to five inches of work space per' drawer to 


( ' 

prevent tearing or^ jamming of materials. ^ 
9. Do keep vfiles that are ciirrentTy in use, close to your desk 
if poss^le. " — ' 

10. \po wor^ from'^slde of the file cablneft to avoid fatigue. 

11. Do lift each file folder partially from the file so materials 
are not miSfiled or filed between folders... 

^ 12^ . Do transfer-and clean file folders peribdicai>yi 

13. \o keep^ a reminder file. A titkler file is a g()bd memory , 
-^'ogger. It is a must as a good foll.owiip. An accordian file . 

set up in 31 days is a good solution. 

14. Do develop charge-out system if files are removed from in Office. 
Charge-oyt cards are necessary. 

15. Do be selective ilfi materials you file. Some items should never ' 

r- . 

be filed; \ _ - . 

16. Last but by no'means least. Do OPEN ONLY- ONE FILE DRAWER AT 

Er|c a time. • , ' ^ 












17. Do glue small items to be filed on to a stantjard size sheet of 
paper. ... * 

18. Don't use papfer clips. Staple material .in the upper right 
hand corner. • 

19. Don't overload file'drawers or file folders. For eff/iciency, 
no triore than 7S-80 letters in folders. 

^20. Don't let materia^ls extend beyond the' edge oT folder. 
.21 . ' Don-'t limit your system to a traditional one if you can 
develop a more logical one that will work better. 


) 
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FOREWORD 

• / CONSUMER EDUCATION LABORATORY - HOME ECONOMICS 

1 " WHAT It IS ALL ABOUT ! ^ . . 

by Mr. John Scavetta, Director 
" Vocational Edu cat iod, Meriden 

\ ■ ■ 

The Audio/Visual technique provides, a means or method of stimulating 
the^ student- learner into examining concepts and nideas.. It/could lead to 
motivation, for the learner, to enlarging his/her fund of knowledge and 
thus f acj.litating > the learning process. . . but , the Value structure* of- the 
student mus^ be utllieed ^^f^^^iearning is to lead to an educated person. . 

Values represent what people believe in. . .what they areQcommitted 
to; and, what they cherish. Values ar'e very close to the center of self; 
and, values give direction to behaviour. They cause students to ^rsue 
one goal rather than another, or to aspire to a given course of action as, 
opposed to a different one. For. example, young people who are motivated 
to learn in school value the abstract, the aesthetic, and the general; 
i?'iwftereas students who are nbt motivated ' to learn in schocij: tend to value 
the concrete' and the particular. 


-Perception of time is another way in which students differ whose , 
motivations differ. In general terms, students who a^ positively moti- 
vated tenil to have a healthy or realistic perception of time. Those whose 
motivation to learrn is negative have an unhealthy perception of ttme. That 
is, these students who dislike or hate school ajre likely to be obsessed 
with the'present, afraid of the future,^ or preoccupied with the. past; that 
is, they tend to "cling'* to certain aspects of time and hold on to it tn 
ways that are not especially ^esirable psychologically; or to avoid it. 

Q Students whose motivations to leapor^re positive, however, are more 

ERIC ^ • * 

EiiBHtaB y to be conscious 6£ the present, aware of the Euturt, or cognizant 












■; - "WHAT IT IS ALL ABOUT!" 

Of the past, but they dra\r upon all segments o£ time ia positive realis- 
tic healthy Vays*. ^. v 

Thus,- in sV^i^ing to motiygte our: young wards through the> Consumer 
Bducatioif* Laboratory, we ought to devise situations in whrch values are 

\ 

examined , * ^ • \ • 

We ought not to £ostei^ deliberately or inadvertently when we teach, 
Ithrough oj»^-«^efe|h or lli^ression, "this is right, and that is wrong" con- 
cepts. For J sound educational techniques draws the student- learner into 
the teaching- learning situation or process so that they are a part of it.., 
the process. Ai\d, this is what the laboratory is all about. .. since the 
Consumer Education subject matter is tied- in^ to the Home Ec^onomics Curric- 
ulum; and, geared to the developing cotvcept of the individual's self- 
directed (or teacher guided) search for knowledge that has value, for ^hem . 

» The teacher can now become a resource leader and (background) director of 

■■^ 

the individual's orchestrate4 search- 

X For example, your doubting youngster is shown, through their search,^ 
how to determine true interest cost"; how to determine where the best place 

to borrow mpney from can be located, 'and if he/she has to have a, car, how 

... * ^ 

to avoid payinrg J^^^er thirty percent interest (30%) T how to prove that thle 
income tax has been taken from their pay; and, so-forth. They are helped, 
through Con'sumer-Edudation^ in dozeYis of ways connected with maic^ng them^-^ 
selves a more stable and discriminative person (producer, consumer, and 
citizei^ of our'society). „ f 

^ ' ■ ' ■ • . ■ [ ■ 

>./ In summary, Consumer Education in Home Economics through the utili- 

' ■ J 

zation of audio/visualization and reflection (Laboratoi/y ) is " what it is 

ER|c2iii'"'x • 
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At woilv durdrf; ti c Home Kcciinmic Tcrcli- 
crs S<^nii<iar In Cons.irv.cr ICc'L'c;i'.iou lic!«I 
here, TIC Xslii:!dinn, led to ri-KH^Mrs. Slrlla 
Cuilcy, Ik-U'ss; ai^d K\->^ Rutli Oov. con- 
sullaiU; ar.d sou tod from left to Mr?. 
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Wciidt arid NJrs. John Mcdfoid, I;')th of Wall- 
ingfoid; Mrs^ Ricbji.O HoWcn, of lligganum; 
and KPtliryn Dujin, of I'.nficld. 

(Journal I'liolo) 


A M tnin.Tr fri consn(T»rr educa- 
tion ^or Uomr rco .onitr^ tivicU- 
crs tit roll. ';l*.*)ut Iho si. I to h being 
held at i\ialoncy lll;^h Scl -jol for" 
jal>oiit 60i».iddle and junior htiil\| 
jsctiot^l JcMchors.^ 

Ihore i-^re seven Jo<-aI te.irh 
Cfjc pirtiripr-.tinf; in the* F:^n\ir^ar, 
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Some of tl\o:c are: Huy A 
|4l0h^\ VxAWf: I'i-incinji, Oon*( 

- XU^. Gyi-pcd^ Cicilit Cards- 

Thirty Days i:t':., .l>':or To Door 
rctrinf:, 'tic Truth !n Pacirn-trtiT 


* Service? donatrd tiy the 

^Meridcn Hoard of )vW;ition. 
Thry co.^^'*^tcd of Jo^a tr.^vcltK 
tfirrclor of vor.Mi-.-.-l cc^jcr.- 
lion; S:dy,:to-» !»r'io, audio vi- 
su.r! direct r: r-nd Mrr.. StcMa 
Curlny, ho .t<v S. 
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HOME ECONOMICS SEMINXRS 
■FALL 1970. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY CENTER 
• MALONEY • HIGH SCHOOL " , . 
'. MERIDEfi CONNBCTICUT ; 


INTRODUCTION 


- 1 * ••• < 

In August o€ 1970, following the coifipletion of a^^der.al Prpjecit to set up a 

4odel, Multi-Media Consumer Education Laboratory af Maloney High School; the 

• /f . • ' , * ■ ^ ' ' • • .' 

4ieriden Board of Education presented ^'second proposal of-fering three Seminars 

. ■' * ■ . 

f Teacher- TraLnirig for sixty home economics teacjfters fr©ai^Middle and Junior High 

School grades 6 through 8. • * ^ ^ 

The Merid^n Board of Education, in cooperation with Home Economics Education, 

Services of the Connecticut State Department of Education antiounced this series of 

eminars on September 15, 1970 inviting teachers of Consutner aud Home ficon^omi^s 

Education at the middle and junior high school level ^o choose from three ogpor- 

unities given in Room 26, Ma^'joney High School, 121 Gravel Street, Meriden, 

^nnecticut. Seminar Da?es ^were as follows t' 

ruesday - First Seminar 

eptember 29' 

ictober 6 

)ctober 13 a- 

Wednesday - Second Seminar 
September 3u 
- October 7 v 
Ocjober 14 ^ , 

.? 
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Thursday - Third Sfe(nj,nar" 
October 29 * 
November 5. 
November 19 

The time of meeting 'for all Seminars was 3:15 to 6:00 P.M. 

• ^ •• '\ ■ ^ ' " " ^ 

The purpose of the Seminars was: To prepare educfavional leadership at the 
middle and junior high school levels in the area of consumer and h«me econoroio.q 
education. Beli^v'ing that the Home Economics Curriculum makes' a unique contri- 
bution to Consumer Education, by helping youth to establish goals appropiate to 
setting "personal values" which have meaning to^ their life styles, ^nd mil 
help youth to carry out intelligent decisions Msing pers^n^l, family and 

♦ • 

community resources, the '^b je^tives for the seminars were as follows: 

. # ■ t. • 

1. To promote 'the development .of Consumer Education from grades ^^hr6ugh 8 
by stimulating new modes of visualization and audio presentation. : 

2. To assist the teachers into recpgnizing and capita liizing upon their 
"key" role as resource people capab^le of stimulating students into 
indepen'dent study. 

3. Do iielp_the teacher recognize the nee^ f-or building lasting consumer 
values early in life of the student learner. • . . , 

4; To' provide opportunity for the student learner to develop consumek^ 
understandings and a growing level of "awareness" for consumer values 
of his own. * . " ' 

5. To structure for s^flpent change through their involvement a more 
conscious ration^Clc in his/U^r^^ision making process* 
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6* To prompte among Home Economics Teachers the positive realization o£ their 
y " . ' ^ . . . ' . 

unique contribution to the development o£ Consumer Education in Home' 

Economics asT a dynamic factor in the proag^erS^f education for life; and, 

the enhanced stature its visability gives to the life of their school 

and themselves, as educational pleaders. , 

Sem^na^^^^^ere as follows: 


Registration and Participation in the three 


Seminar 
I 


*feegistrat ion 
^ 17 


II. 


16 


111 


24 


Session;^ Atter^ded 
4 one s^ss ion 
2 - two sessions 

11 - full time 

^ . 

4 - two session 

12 - full time 

4 - one session 

5 - two sessions 
16 - full tirte , 


See'Appendix for names, schools and towns. > 


The 'towns represented were: . B>irlin, Branfbrd, Bridgeport ,* Bristol , Brookfield, 
Cheshi-re, East ^artford, Enfield, Farmiji^toii, UaddAm,* U.imden, Uaittoid, ManoKcstcr. 

Middlefield, Middletown, New Britain, New Canaan, New Haven, Norwalk, Somers, 

» * • .-^ 

Stamford, Stratford, Wallingford, Waterbury, West HaVtford, West Haven, Westport, 

> * <*» * 

Wethers fie Id, Willimantic anjd Windsor. . . ' * 

' [ ' ' ' \ • 

Each participant was given a packet of free materials including: 

Fedjeral vTruth in I?endin^ Law 

Credit Cards - Thirty Days ta Reality , * 

The Licensing ^nd Regulations ' - ^ • 

i^P^^-x'^aelief for the Elderly Law , • ' 

fcKJL,- ,__(- > ^ V 












! Door tb .Door. §felling . . ^ 

The Sales Price Law 

The Truth in Packaging Law , .^-^ 
The Truth in -Lending Law '\ ^ 


i 


Ihe Wage Garnishment. Law 

Consumer Cjredit 

Thirty .Days to Rearity 

In addition^ locally developed materials w^re suppl ied as. well as commercial fii^ro 

catalogues from ft)cally utilized resources. (See list in appendix) 

, * . 1 

Session I opened for Seminar I and II with an explanation of the Center by 
Mrs. Stelfa fcurley, hostess and A demons t-ratlon by< the Meriden Middle School 
teachers, Jane cT'Brien, Marion Parrish, Barbara Rembis and Mary Valient ine of 
spjec^al materials utilized in classroom teaching... With Seminar III, the group ^ 
was tivs^ introduced to the Center, its equipment and i'ts resources by Mrs. ^ 
Curlery and John Scavetta , ^Director of Vocational Education for MeridSln. Othe^ 
t^achera from Meriden joined in'the demonstrations - namely: Barbara Hiller V 
and Connie Jerry • 

The Consultant, Miss Rut^C. Cowles of Hart ford, Conivecticut then gave a 
brief explanation of philosophy of consumer education intergra ted' into general 
hot^ma king, recognising the questions pupils ask and motivating to considerations 
on the Four G6t\jsumer Rights. 

-1. The rignt; to safety ^ 

2. ^ The right «to^^oose 

3. The right to know ^ [ 


The right to be heard 
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Pacts regarding this ^ss ion can be seen from the' material distributed and given 
in the Appendix of this report. 

The teachers were then given one hour to one hour and a half to experience 
the movies, the- film slides, the transparancies an^ the flip charts available in 
the Center. Teachers were encouraged to discuss these, note the facts given in 
the Instruction sheets and in thfe free bulletins given in the packets. The 
following meeting they were to be ready with their own curriculum wi order to ' 
study with others and ask questions regarding placement of cpnsumer in their 
own curriculum. . . , ♦ % 

^ach Seminar group responded to the second session in a different way. 
Many of- the members o£ the group needed help with behavioral goals or concepi|:s« 
,At this point, group pai^ticipat ion was wanted and then a questioning for selec- 
tion of audio-visuals most helpful to grade level. The Consultant stressed the 
need*f.or building value.s and the use of the ^ecis ion-making process. Steps in 
problem-s^olvLng >iyere given as follows: • ' 

1. Analyse the situation and set goal^ 

* ■* 

2. Obtain information needed to achieve goals 
V 3. Identify and assest resources 

U. Consider alternative ways of 'reaching goals 
, 5. Make the choice <)f the /Plten * . , ^ 

The Consultant offered individual Mlp and accepted Qrrriculum from any school 
V to do individual guidance and some written recommendatLons for the following 
and last' lesson. As the use of ttje Model Multi-Media Consumer Educc 

Laboratory for this Seminar was considered the vital* help to^&^Kan hour of^ 

■ \ 


\ 


\ 



experjl^ncing with the audio-visuals or wi^h leach other was maihtfiined., 
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The third session was given to Curriculum writing and to special writing of con- 

tributions for possible publicatyDn-the amount of material contributed was ' 

, Considered remarkable for the time given and it ts hoped it may be shared later 

in a State Department Publication. . ^ 

Study sheets given out will show the facts stressed and the concwrete help given, 

during such a short period of time. The take-home value was defini,tely individual- 

according to the use each teacher made of the materials. 

Cizrfitt^u^ions of materials from the class members seemed very good and we 

submit these contributions* as helpful in- the development of. middle school 

* * 

instruction. To catch the c^jiestion which comes to the students mind, . a quest ion 
that may come from any homemak ingles son or may be motivated by the teacher; . 
to excite the pupil to find the answer either individually or in group study; 
and to help that student or group of students to find and present the answef to 
t^c satisfaction of all is the ideal. To broadeli %he experience of the students 

i . - • 

a^ the middle schcrol level so that they form values that will serve, them in the 
market place and protect them from fraud and gypes is a worthy objective or goal. 
To open their eyes to the rights of the consumer solthat they will seek protection 
and intelligently develop specific consumer information to oieet their needs 
through life, to awaken the student to be curious and cautious in* the market- 

w> • 

place' considering topics such as 

What homemaking education has to offer to help consumers 

_ . 

Values for you and me • 

. ^ ■ , . '■ ■ 

Management principles ^ ^ 

.1. . ' ' ^ ■ ' " 

Decision making through Problem-- Solving 
The Market Place and the jjariety of ways of Buying 

ERIC ' ' 























PEARl.BURNHAM 
Plartt Junior High School 
West Hart fcrrd, Cphn.^ 


A JUNIOR $IGH CONSUMER PROJECT - 1 week 


1 



Mbtivation: ^ 
An invitation from our, school PTA to participate in the 
annual money raising bake sale h^ld in conjuction with 
Ppen House provided an opportunity fo): classes to make 

.... . 

II « Decision on: ^ / 

• - - i 

a« What consumers buy at bake sale's ^ 

What ^igh profit items they were able to make ^ 
c« What could be made ahead and stored or frozen- and ^ baked 

on day of sale^ , f 
d« Wh^ther^ convenience Ltemso such as » ^^l^xes were as desirable 
tf^^^e^BS made from "scratch** ^ , 

•Decision - Buttercrunch, Peanut Brittle, Fudge, Toll House 
Cookies, Brownies and Apple Pies 



III« Data on: 


a. Prices of baked products in stores an^..baker ies > 

if 

b. How much their mothers would b4 wijliqg to pay for home- 

made goods * ' ^ 

y * . ' ■ 

c. Whether selling in small quant i'ties would bring in more 

protit than larger quantities . 
dm Comparative costs of convenience and scratch recipes 
e« Personal preferences for convenience and scratch foods 
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.Prei^aratlon of Bake Sale it^emig: ^ 
a. E4ch . class chose 1 or 2 of the, '6 possible products to 

" make * * , ^ 

bj Time scheduling to have product r^ady by sale time 
c.^ Joy at a chanrce to prepare. fLods not ^sually included 

in claiss projects. ^ 
d» Not all itenfs were perfect enough for sale ^d many 
lessons were learned about why there were^f ailures 


Evaluation: 

Results were^gipst satisfactory. Several students were asked 

•& 

to wait on customers at Open House and were proud to report all 
items were sold quickly for high prices as PTA did the pricing. 

V 

Nutrition knowledge about "empty calorie foods" was an important 
part of this lesson as we compared cost of thes^a-A.^xury items 
with* cost of highly nutritious foods and a comparison of what 
we get for our money when we buy "en^ty calorie foods". 

♦ 

Learnings: J i « 

t 

Many by products ot this brief unit were: 

a. Realization that one can specialize in some goody that makes 
a treat for famify, hostess or other gift when needed - a 
party activity and/or refreshment for friends. 

b. Some luxury items /can be m^re inexpensively made than 
purchased. ^ 

c> A homemade ireat can sometimes be used to add the nec^saarry 
touch to a stringet food budget. 

d. Itif*- fun to vork together with ojihers for a worthwile'cuus^- 
this was the PTA scholarship fund preeinted annually to an 
ex-Plant student graduating frro Hall and going on to 












A reaflization that not many families these days are in- 
eluding "empty calorie foods** in family food purchases ^» 
whic^h may account for ^uch a large portion of students 
own /money going for poor sna^kis, (This Ame out in 
cl,4ss discussion. * Students ' own observation.) 
Awarene3S of importance of attractive packaging for sale 
it^ms - also>how items can be arranged to appear like one 
is getting more for his money. 

t 












LIST OF V'MOtIiVATORS'' 
From the Community* Consult your Yellow Pages* 
Frances Callahao, Manchester 


1 


And er so n-L it 1 1 e 

Kings* 

• - »• • 

Dpdge Material 

Pyrex Ware 

Grand Union 
k 

Popular Club Plan 


Ekco 3tat;e Fair Cookware 
Stop and Shop 
Sealtest Foods 

Fisher-Prtce Play Family 
First National Stores 
Stop and Shop 

Treasure City 

Grants 
/Zayre 



newspaper - low factory prices 

open every night Monday through Saturday 

flyer - Self -se^rvice Department Store 
opeh 10:00 A.M. - 10:00 P.M. 

Dodge dealer direc^ad , 

Magazine ad - 

Flyer - coupons 'and SSS stamps 

join - **paying almost seems to take care of 
itself" 


Magazine ad 


book of coupons - sent tl^rough mail 

Halloween Special 

y and placed in milk bo^ with 

Plastic Can Liners ' bottles 

Magazine ad - child learning aids 

ad in newspaper - S&H Green Stamps 

newspaper ad - no stamps - compare with 
grocery prices of^ other stores 

Department Store^- self-help - cut prices - 
charge CAP and Master Charge 


Flyer - coupons - grants* credit 

^. if 

flyer - map - "Fabulous Department Stores where 
better quality costs you less or your money back*\ 
Master Charge and Bank Americard^ 
open 10:00 ^.M. - 10:00 P.M. * 


47.-,. 
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.SPECUL .STORES 


1- 


Cohatrurtixin; Services 
Wel-Shoe Company's Factory Store 
Ray's Tackle Shop 
E. A. Johnson Paint Company 
Prats ' Cycle Shop 
Hamilton's Shoes 


Munson's Candy Kitchen 
Birnbaum Furniture City 


Somersville Mill Salesro6m5 
S - Sew 
M - Mpfe 
S - Save 

Fabric Cupboard 


■t 


^ Free,^^stimates - Budget P}^ Available 
^ 1 paii? regular - ^ pric^ second pair 

Opening Sale ' , 

Got a painting problem? . 

*'Have it redone by Prat'* 


Master Charge and GAP 

"The Pied Piper of Fasfiion by Socialites"" 

Quality Candy ^ - 

open 9:00 A.M. - 9:00 P.M. 

use your credij^ - budget - charge 

^11 bank credit car/Is accepted! 

"No time payments due til December" 

"Connect icut's-' Bargain City sinqe 1912" 


"SMS is where the smart Qiss shops" 
open Sundays 


Spencer Gifts ^ 

Taylor Gifts ' ^ 

GT* Fox and CoTnpany 


t 


To Shop is Human 
To Save is Devine 


CATALOGUE MOTIVATORS 

Compare Prices 

- Mail Charges - 


WINF - Radio advertising 


/ 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION 


SUGGESTED SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 

KATHRYN DUNN 

J, F, Kennedy Junior Uigli ^ 
Enfield. Conn. 0^6082 


I. iieglnhinR Level Earning and Managing 
1. Sources of Family Income 

Earnings X ^ 

Investments & Savings 

Irfs.urance 

Public Assistanjce 

Gifts 

Income from rental property' 

actors Influencing^ Distributibn of Family Income' 
Attitudes 
Values 
Goals 
Needs 

♦ Alternatives y , " / 

Impulse Buying versus planned spending C 
Emergencies , 

3. Sources of Personal Income 
Earnings « 
Allowance *• * 
Dole* ' ' 
Gifts 

4. Factors Influencing Use of Personal Incovte 

External influences 

Va^lues 
Goals 

Knowledge of conisumer credit 

5. Managing Personal Income ^ 
Establishing Priorities ^ 
Tr^cticing Self Discipline ' . 
B.uying Practices 
Record Keeping ' 

6. Maximize Value of Money Spenf^V 
Through Care and Maintenance , ) . 
Care of Clothing 
Care of Uouaehola^ Furnishings , 
Care of Home 

Care of Toy8» equipment used in le^jQiure time 












Services VRilch i^y Be Carried Out By Person for 
which Mo^ey Will Not Have to be Paid Out ^^^'^ 
AlteratloQp 
Dry Cleaning 
Sewing 

Halrdressing 

Food Prepfirat Ion from Scratch, . 
Rather i^han Convenience Fo^ds 


i ■ 
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9th Grade . 

Intermediate L«vel ^ Functions and Uses 

of Money in Qui: Bconomy ^ , ■ ^ 

1. * Money -in our Society 

Money and the price level " 
Money as a measure of relative values " ' , 

Money as ^. medium of exchange • . * 

. Money as a saving of yealth 
Money as a standard of debts 

The circular flow of mdney in the ieconomy « 

2. « Banking Services / ^ • 

Checking accounts 
Savings accounts 

Loans ^ . 

Safe Deposits * ' • , 

. . • i ^ . • ' .. . • ' 

3. Credits 

Evaluation , of credit _ * ' . 

Savings accounts ' * 

Interest rates, 

Credit ratings is 
Guide lines fbi; using Credit 

Influence of c-redit on National Economy ^ \ 

4. Buying Practices . / , ' 

^ Factors influencing buying .decisions ' ^ ^ ' " ' 

Planning and making clothes 
Planning and selecting gifts ^ - 

Planning' and ^selecting entertainment equipment * " 
Utilizing con^um&r information ^ 
Balancing want^;.wi,th resourde^ ^. 

5. Consumer Taxes ' , . ' 


'if 

♦ - • • • 


id 
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KATHRYN DUNN ' vN 
J. F. Kennedy Junior High . j 

Enfield, Conn, 06082 


Concept: Everyone Is a Consumer 

Generalizations: ^ ' 

. ,/ * ' . • ■ • 

\ Understiandlng the law of supply and demand .helps one to be ah 
iip^elligent consumer. • 

' Abundance of consumer goods makes It difilcul^ for one to be a good 
consumer. Ji 

The pressure/ of advertising^^akeis it hard to make a wise choice. 


The^producer, jnerchant and consumer each have responsibilities ' 
The average consumer is not too well informed. 

Classroom £x{>eriences : / / 

St^de0ts list eight consumer goods they and their family must haveSand 
•consider where they^are obtained in -their town. 

Students Visit ^ large super market intownand list varieties^ of one 
« chosen packaged Sood they offen t»uy (each choose a different one). 

Do some comparative pricing of girls* clothes through visits to local 
stores and shopping cei)ters. 

4 — 

'Plan, cook, serve, eat luncheons restricted in price. - 1 

U^e newspapers and store sales flyers to show ab\indance of choices. 

4 . 

"^Research in magazines to i>ecome better informed about one essential 
product. k 

Write rules for a good shopper, xxke these for week-end shopping and report 
to class. ^ / \^ 

Evaluate producti^ used, calculate difference in cost"^ 

Bring in i(Bbels from various consumer pro4uct8 to see what information is 
given. ' - \ s t 

Ask a local merchant to speak to the g^up. - 

Keep a record of consumer taxes paid out in the course of one month. 
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H ; ■ - V " ^^^^ BAILBY / > - 

■ ^ New Britain, Conn. * . *' 

■ '. • ■ . ■ . ■ . ■ i - V ^ • 

Two Unitd of Instruction"- Foods, ' 

■ ' $ 

Worked out by research Committee in New Britain* Two lessons from 7th gr^de 

e * ■ " . . . • . ^ ■ ' — ' — 

Poods Unit. This follows intfrodiiiCtion afiH9rea|:f asts into the 7th grad^ unit 
und leads into Luncheon presentation. * ' . 


1.^ Lesson on packaging and labels: (minimum - 2 lessons) 


Aims: ' To- teach the 5 rights of th^ consumer. 
1. A consumer has the right to be informed. 



2. A consumer has the right to be protected. r . 

3. -A consumer has the right for safety. 

4. A consumer has the right to choo^. 
^S. A consumer has the right to be hea^d. 

B. References: ^ ' ^ 

1. Foods in Homemaking , by Crona|n h Atwoq^. . . 

" Chaptei'r "ShoRoing", ^'Whei^When, How to Shop", "Foolers to Watch 
^ ^^N^' ''ImpulseSBuying", "Food Labels"... pp. 208 -y 250.. \^ 

2. Homemakipg For Teen Agers y by Nicholass pp. 353 - 360. 

3. Films: Betty Crocker^ "The Why and How of Packaging^' 
Swift, "Parties from Packages". — . 

C. Procedure: 
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1. ' Pass out packages of food.. Have students work in groups, listing 

all information found on packages. ^ 

2. "^etermiq^ which information all packages or labels include. 

3. Discuss 'Why this information is required. ^ 

4. ^ Show film, "The Hows and Whys of Packaging". 

5. ^ Discuss "safe" pacl^aging and why ingredients are listed on packages. 

\ 

6. Dete^ine what P^t advertising plays in selection of a product. 

* ■ f 

7. Discuss how product "sells" ^ itself . 


r 
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8. Present case studies: 

a. If {:ftoduct is substahdardi ' what should consumer do? 

. Compari'Son labjAislng and compa^og similar product of 
different companies. Compar active practical -research. 


A|Ssignment: Convenience Foods. 












^ MRS . ISABELLA BLACK^iAN 

Cloomn Junftr^JHigh School 
Stamford, cStin. 06902 


HOMEMAKING IS FOR THE CONSUMER 

TITLE: Housing 

OBJECTIVE: To learn how to buy housing V 

4 

MAXpRIALS; Newspaper advertisements 
Realtcjrs 

Local Housing Authority 

* s - * ^ 

Apartment House Managers 

Activities for Learning: ^ ^ 
Cut adls^from newspapers. 

Consult realtors on available Space both to rent and buy. 

Call housing authority to learn how to qualify, for public, subsidized 
^d aged housing. 

Contact apastinent house managers to learn advantages of new over older 
buildings. 

Discuss selling services as part of rent; i.e., caretaker, babysitter, 
cook. 

» 

Consider expenses relative to owning rather than renting. 

Conclusion: w 

Discuss how you will be a more intelligent* and better informed consumer 
regarding housikig. 
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Concept: The "Story" on the label Is for you, the consumer. 

■ ' ■ • y 

Generalizations: " ^ 

1. Shopping tests patience and judgement. ^ 

2. Td spend wisely, one must read labels ; cajefully. 

3. It Is important to read and use advertisements as a 
source of information before shopping. 

t ■ ■ ■ 

Being informed leads to a more satisfactory purchase. . 

5. The sources for consumer information are many. 

6. Consumer demands help lead to better labeling. 

7. The labeling laws are made for the benefit of the cpnsumer. 

fi^y-^- ■ ■ • • ^ 

.,1 • . • ^ 

8. To save time, energy ^nd money, the good manager plans 
her shopping needs in advance. 

\ ' 

Teacher Activities: 

1. Display a variety of articles for examination and study for 
comparison in value and cost. 

Examples used: Shampoos, Panty hose, cipth (corduroy), pens 
>«J^nd canned tuna. 

^ 2. Bulletin boards ^nd posters on hang-t^a, * labels , advertisements 
and articles from magazines and newspapers. 


ry practical he 


The use of an overhead projector is very prac\j[cal here. 

3. Filmstrips to illustrate good buying practices, and the importance 
of the label. ^ 

A. Stimulate discussion on: Knowledge of the "Story" on thf| label 
leads to a happier consumer, 
t a^ When is a sale a sale? 
\b. Why brand names? 

/c. Which store is best for my purchase? / 

d. What is d(y responsibility to the merchant? sales clerk? 

e. How do^ I know whether I can depend on the label information 
or not? What "pitfalls" should I watch out ^or? 

f. Where does my responsibility to become better educated 
as a consumer begin and end? 
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earning Experiences: * 

1* Through examination and study of displays and posters- gain knowledge ; 
of the following: 

a. Type of information given on labels such as conteiits, quality of 
article, quantity in ^^ckage, value and cost. 

b. Awareness of brand names. ^ 
^ c. How to compare for content, quality and price. ^ 

d. Better understanding for the need of Jjecoming better informed. 

2. The importance of good judgment in selecting a reliable store as well 
as in selecting the merchandise. ^ 

3. The responsibility . the consumer has to the merchant and sales clerk as 
well as| their responsibility to the consumer. 


\ 4. Gain awaremess and knowledge of the labeling'laws and how they 
* the consumeiC.' • ' ' 


benefit 


5. To have a little better understanding of why you, the buying public need 
to be informed and need to "speak out" and be heard if you wish to get ' \ 
full value for your time, energy and money. 

\ ■ 

tudent Activities: ^ 

1. Study and compare the classroom displays and posters to better enable 
you to decide and choose the values to fit your needs and budget. , 

2. Watch T..V. programs on consumer education to become informed about new 
products, frauds, and things being done tt) help you, the consujner. 

3. Watch the T.V. advertising comme^ials, note' how they appeal to you and 
decide whether you consider the advertisied-p^^Ogjl^t as good as the **story** 
used in trying to sell it. ' 

4. Make a post^^r, exhibit, cartoon, story or game on, "Ways to Educate the 
Consumer". The "story" is on the label or a related subject of your own 
choice. 

5. Report your findings on our present labeling laws and give your reasons 
for thinking they should be important to the education of the buying 
public. 
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J.UCILLB BAVER - BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
CYNTHIA MORTON - BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ELIZABETH - NORWALK, CONN.. 

SELECTION OF AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 
. FOR OUR CURRICULUM 


Sixth Grade 

- Claast^ons - Comprehensive Film Strips 

Co-Ed, Forcast Incorporated 
904 Sylvan Avenue 
' Bnglewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 
ThelFamily Goes Shopping - Fi|m Strip 

Long- Film Slide Service ^ 
7505 Fairmont Avenue 
El Cernito, California 94530 

Games 

(as given in this report, pages 27-55) 
SevenAi Grade 

Th^ Consumer Decides - Film Strip 
Decision Making for the Consumer - Film Strip 
J. C. Penny 9Dmpany 
Department of B^cational Relations 
1301 Avenue of the America's 
New York, New York 10019 
Teenage Allowances - Film Strip 
Your Retail Store - Film Strip 

McGraw Hill Text Fjlms ^ 
\ 330 VlJst 42nd Street, 












How to Buy Eggs - Film Strip 

The Photo Lab. Incorporated 
3825 Georgi^L Avenue, N.WJ 
Washington, D.C. 20011 

Consumer Education - Transparancies 

Cd-Ed, Forecast Incorporated 
904 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliffs,'-New Jersey 07632 
Management in Dollars - Transparancies 
^ 3 M Company 

'tp' P. 0. Box 1962 

New Haven, Cpnnecticut 
A Primer for Consumer Thinking - Transparancies 
Consumers Union Incorporated 
^ 256 Washington Street 

Mount Vernon, New York 10550 
Bight Grade , 

What Makes People Buy - Film Strip 

Joint Council on Economic Education 
2 West 46th Street 
New York, New York 10036- 
Our Role as Consumers - Film Strip 
Consumer in the Market Place - Film Strip 
Consumer in Action - Film Strip 

Institute of Life Insurance 
^Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
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Managing Your Money - Film Stsip ' 
Learning ^o^^Manage Money - Film Strip 

, • . " T'^: ■ ■•' . :./'*'^--- 

So You t ' Budget Wbn't Budge - Film Strip- 
Yours for the B^st - Film Strip 

McGrAw Hill Text Film 
330 West 42'nd Street 

New York, New York 10036 

r 

What is Credit - Flip Chart 
My Credit Contract - Flip Chart 
Will and Won' ts of Credit - Flip Chart 
Sources of Credit - Flip Chart 
Credit Cards - Flip Chart 


Truth in Lending - Flip Chart 
Wage Garnishment - Flip Chart 

University of Connecticut 
Mrs. Elsie Fetterman 
Extension Service 
Storrs, Conn. 06268 
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MATERIALS, IDEAS GAMES TOWARD 
INTEGRATION OF CONSUMER 

J,* ' IN ' 

llQMEMAK^G EDUCATION 
GRADE 6, 7 and 8th 












' ' , SOME BASICS FOR GAMES 

; [ — . ^ ' 

Before iising a g^me for learning thc^studcnts must build «a vocabulary of 
consumer terms as lised in the game or receive instruGtion in definitions of 

Consumer Edu cat idn Terms'. The following have been tal^en from Consumer Education 

— ^ ^ ^ '-^ ^ ^ ^ -■■ 

Curriculum Guide f^r Ohio, Grades K - 12. 

Aggregate: Ihe sum total of similar units - Often used in connection with 
-nat-ijOnal tot^l« of supply, demand or output. , * 

Asset:- Items that are owned. Also may include debt owed to and on which 
accounting or economic value m^y be placed. 

Bond: Basically a long term loan. It is a certificate of indebtedness issued 
by the borrower to the purchaser. Gc^vernments and corporations issue bond, 
Capitols • Pttjperty (machinery, tools, factories ) which is uded in the production 
and distj'ibution of goods and services*- Often, also /Used for accumulated 
possessions calculated to bring a,r^ income. ^ , 

Circular flow: The movement of goods » services and money between producers 
and consumers. ' , 

Collateral: Bargaining:( The process of negotiations by unions and management 

, - - - ' . *^ * * 

^f or the 'purpose -of establishing the terms and conditions under which labor 
Jl^s employed, | 

Comift^rcial Bank: A bank including in its functions the acceptance of demand 
deposits subject to withdrawal by qhecks. 

Compet ion: ^mpetlng for factors of production, goods and services in ^n 
econgmy, usuall^ through a market mechanism. 

Consumption: The use of goods and services to satisfy desires, ^^^'"^^'^n^* 
-Consumer Goods: Goods whiWi are ji^orl^ i rcrtly to sAtl.^fy human desires, as 
" compared to cap i to I goods, ' * C 












Credit: As usually i^seid^, 4fiy advancement of funds to be repaid later. ^ . ' ^ 
Credit Union: A cooperative loan society which pools funds to loan to'raembers. * 
Deflation: A period of increasing value, in*terms of goods and s|«vlce3 resulting 

• ). ' ■ ' . . , ■ ~ f , ■ 

f rota a general fall In price levels. ^ • 

Demand: The quantity of an economic good that will be bought at different priced. 

■ ' ' • ' ' ■ ■' . 

-■ * > , ■' 

Demand Deposit: A money depo si in a bank which may be wlthdravm by a- check. > 

. — ' . ■ -• , • , 

Distribution: The division or apportionment of income and property among people 
and business in a country. j 

■ • ^ ^ ■ 'J • ^ ^ . 

Disposable Income: That portion 7of personal income which the 'populace is 


populace is 

tssential free to allocate between consumption and sav-ings. ^ 


e 

Economics: The ^ay In which ^ society allocates Its producti^ resources in 
providing the needs ajad 'wants of it$ members. * 

Pair rrade Law: Laws permitting resale price maintenance by the manufacturer. 
Fu ll^Employment : The'full utilisation of ' an economy's produdtive resources. 
Fringe Benefits:: Income and security benefits for a labor force beyond direct 
wage payments. 

Federal Reserve System: The quasi government ager\cy that iticludes the member- 
banks and the governing bodies. 

Garnishment: The legal notice used'^to attach property or wages to satisfy a debt. 
Goods: Taxigible merchandise used to s'atisfy human needs and wants. > 












Gro^s Nat ional >roduc^ (GN?): The money v<aiue*of marketr pr'ices of all finished'^^ 
goods and services "With in a country in a year.. 


Indirect Tax; A tax ultimately pai-d by someone dther than 'the pel-son of the . 
otganization required to temit the proceeds of government. • 

Interdependence 3*- The need of each other of pepple, busines«s', regions of-the • /. 

wi^T^ld and governments.*^ , > .\ * ' v ^ 

^nterefet; Payment for use of anothers' moneys ^ ' " ' -.1 . 

/« ' t ■ \ 

Labor Force: The total number of individuals \n 'the population who aife woticing 

or seeking* work. * ^ — 

Labor , Union: An organization jOf workers recognized b3f employers as the bargaining 
agent fop their members as employees. * ' . ^ 

Liability:^ In accounting, an ob.ligatibn to pay; or a clailln on assets. 
Market: A place where the buyer an'd the seller meet^ In an economy, it ^ 
represents Ihe total, supply and demand to buy and sell goods and servi<;es. 

• ■ • • , 

Moneyf Anty generally accepted mediuni^o£ exchange. Its value^lies in its ability 

si? . ^ 

to command goods and* services » currency, checks and other commercial documents^. 

Mortgage.: A statement held by a person allowing him to, obtain possession pf 

, . ' «i ... ^ ' i ■ 

property should the buyer fail to repay. money borrowed* for its purchase. 

Net Worth: The vtflue 6f a'ssets minus Jiabili'ties: 'Used'by individuals a^fid 

businesses to represent economic worth at a ^iven time:. • " 

Product u'larkfrt : where buyers and sellers meet for exchange otf fina-L goocj^ 

^ ^ - V- ' ' ' *r * 

aiid s'ervices. / . ' 

•.; *>• ■ ■., , z^. * ■ ^ \ 

[•oducers Goods: Goods used in the production pf othet goods, as compared to. •* 


consumer goods.. 












wpfit: The .nfet return to *an economic unit after costs have bfeen met. Earnings 

from an enterprise or the retiurn on risk. 

© • • 

Procurement: To ob£aih, to get, to receive as income procurement. ^ 

Real Income: Income in tferas of what it will buy at a given time. 

. t " ' ' ' ■ • ^ 

Resources: Computable wealth, available means of obtaining wealth or satisfactions 

or the immediate and possible source of revenue. * 

Satisfactionsi ^The fulfillment of a nccd^ t>r want. Monetary and non-monetary 

results from consuming or produ«cing goods^"'(^"""Services. 

Scarcity: .(economic) Limited resources in relation to relatively unlimited wants. 
Service: Productive act ofv labor which satisfies individual or group needs^or *^ 
wants without providing a tangible produ<?t. . ^ • i 

Social Goods: (and services) Goods provided collectively, usually through 
governments by means of taxe^ and other assessments « 

Social-economical ly Disadvantaged: Relates to individuals or areas that by 
cultural and economical circumstances experience under-employment and consequent 
lower standard of Hving In comp^rision to norms • 

Standard of Living: A generally accepted normal amount of goods and services 
consumed by a group. 

Supply; The amoilnt of goods and services that will be for sale at different 

i ^ * . ■ • , 

• . I ^ 

prices. \ • ^ - 

\ ■ . ' ' 

Transfer Payments: Payments made By governments for which it receives no 

productive services. * y T ^ 

utility: The effectiveness of a s^ood or service to satisfy needs or wants* 

Unemployment: Usually applied to idle workers seeking work. However, it also 

ipaplies other idle p^rodugtive resources. 

Value' Ad^Jied: The difference between the value of goods and services purchased 

• • ■?• 

and the^v^lue as sf^ld. » 












wage: The ptiee paid for the use of labor. j 
Wealth: A stock of assets.^ Economic material of value* 


( 
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ESTHER SHOUP 
Sotners High School 


r 


GO SHOP 


This*^ gaind can be played following^ the rales of the gatne, Fish. . You prepare 
52 cards in'13 sets and it can be played by 3 - 5 students. To add appeal, 
tT\e card could^ carry apprdpflat^ pictoreB. The ^ata^orlBs^ s^houW ^rked 
with Topio - and 1,2,3,U statements such as: 
I. Advantages of Credit Cards 
Synpl if led' Bookkeeping 
Take Advantage of 
Less jieed to Carry Cash ' 


/ 


Convenient Payment 
i 

(Four Cards - Topic I) 

/ 

each with different sab-statements 


Disadvantages of Credit Cards 
May Pay t-lore 
Cnn Be Lost 
Over Spend 


Can £k Stolen 


III. I Stores 

Boat iqae 

Discount 

lb. 

Department 












FACTORY OUTLET 


IV., Refunds and Bxchanges 
Time Limit 
Final Sale 
Unused 
Sales lip 


V. Kinds- of Credit 
Cash Loan 
Installment Plan 
Regular Charge 
Revolving Charge 

VI. Budgets 

Savings 
Income 
' Fixed Expenses 

* 

Basics (food, clothing, housi/ig) 

VII. Shoppingl^Methods-^ 
At Door 
By Phone 
— By Catalogue 
In Store 

VIII. Pocket Money 


Travelers Check 


Cash 
iheck 


O ah 
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Credit Card 












TX. Use of Credit 
Major Items 
Necessities 
Durable Goods 
Meet Emergencies 


X. Customer Satisfaction 


:t Condit • 


Receipt 
Per fed 
Written Guarantee 
Repair Agreement 


XI. Kinds of Sales 
White I 

Going Out of Business 

End of Season 

Fire 


XII. Sales Tricks 
Pressure 
Switch 
Hurry 
Approval 


XIII. Ways to Save 

Savings and Loan Associations 
^ Commercial Bank 
\^ Mqtual Savings Bank 
U*^S.'^Savings Bonds 












Topic 


one 
sub 

statement 


Therefore we have U cards under 
'each main topic. 
13 topics in all • 
52 cards to play with. 


To Play: - v ' 

Seven cards are dealt to each player and ttie rest are placed in the • 
# center face down. 

The first player "it" asks another player for a card far a set already 
represented in his hand. If the person asked has the card he mast give it to 
"if\ If the person asked does not have it he says "Go Shop" and "it" proceeds 
to take the top card from center pile. "It" may ask or shop until he does receive 
a match. The player to the left then becomes "it" and proceeds to ask - Shop, 
etc. When four matched are received they ^re placed face up in front of person 
getting th,em. The winner is the person* who ^s the most sets. 
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(IRS. BETSY BELDEN 
Haddam Junior High School 


MAYBE A BINGO 

Bach pla/er make a sheet for themselves with empty squares. -P^ an x or o or 
some other^ symbol as you get right answer and check across or down as you fill 
spaces correctly. See answers. 


CREDIT 


CARDS 


NO. 1 


'What is a 


credit 


card? 


Name the 


types of 


credit 


cards? 


What do we 


mean by 


**bearer'* 


instrument? 

- 


What rate * 


of interest) 
is i%?> per , 
month? • 


What is 
interest? 


CREDIT 
CARDS f 

NO. 2 


Why is a 
credit card 
convenient 
method of 
payment? 


What is 
rate of 
intcJrest • 
charged on 
credit card? 


Do all 

credit cards 
spread 

payment over 
period of 
time? 


List 6 

d isadvantage 
of credit 
cards . 


List U 
advantages 
of credit 
cacds. 


CONSUMER 
CREDIT 

NO, 1 

What is 
durable 
goods? 


What is a 
contract? 


.What is 
credit? 


What ^s the 
cost of 
credit? 


Name some 
sounc) uses 
of 'credit. 


CONSUMER 
CREDIT 

NO. 2 

When^should 
I use 
credit? 


Where can 
I obtain 
credit? 


I 


Why do i 
credit costs 
differ? 


What is 
**cred it** 
rating"? 


How is true 
annual ! 
interest 
determined? ! 


TRUTH 
IN 
LENDING 
LAW 

Does 
credit 
cost 
money? 


How does 
this lav;( 
affect 
#you? 

_ *i 

How is 
true 
annual 
interest 
figured? 


What is 
revolving 
credit? 


What are 
obi igation^ 
of seller?! 
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ANSWERS 


V 


CREDIT CARDS NO. 1 

A piece o£ plastic when presented to merchant enables consum^ to charge. 
Oily travel, commercial banks, retail outlet* 
Anyone who has card in his possession can use it.. 

X 12 or 18% 
Amount charged for credit privileges. 

CREDIT CARDS NO.- 2 

Convenient to write only 1 jor 2 large checks for items otherwise paid for by 
many small payments. 
Currently it is 18%. 
No, some bills are cue upon receipt. 
May pay more. 
Customer satisfalction., 

Cost of credit. Disadvantages ^ 

Inflation, ' ^ 

Overspending. 
Lost or stolen cards 

No need to carry lot of cash 
Convenient payment Advantages 
Simplify bookkeeping *t 
Take advantage of sales. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT NO. 1 


/ 


Goods ^at can be used again and again. 

Writ tew=^afgreement that says hoi^ you will pay. 

Buying things and paying ^ for them later. 

Mainly interest but includes other charges such as cdst af bookkeeping and 
investigation. 

To meet, emergencies - For necessities rather than luxuries - For major items 
only * For durable goods* ^ ^ * 

CONSUMER CREDIT NO. 2 

Ask yourself - How much more will it cost? * 

Is having it now worth/ the added cost? 

Can it be financed in any less expensive way? 

Dealers, Commercial Banks, Savings Banks, Saying and Loan Associations, 

j^iv^redit Unions, Personal Finance Companies, Pawnbroker's.^. 

Size of loan - Frequency of payment - Raason for ioan - Collateral required - 

Number of payments - Additional charges - Consumer's cre<}i t rat ing,. 

Info;:mation about a person's ability to pay. 

2 PC . ^ . 

R= A(N ♦ 1 ) 

TRUTH IN LENDING LAW 
Yes 

Seller must show the true annvial interest rate so yoa may save money. 

2PC 
R= A(N*1 ) 

Credit that goes on and on. 

Must t^ll you in writing true annual interest rate. 
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Vii^ Shopperis 
Know these 
definitions! 


1. 


Advertisement - A notice inten8|.ed to 
make^ something known 
to the public 


2. Allowance 


3^* Bargain 


4. 


5. 


Brand Name 

7 


• A definite amount of money given to a person at regular 
intervals to use for his wants or needs 

- Something bouglvt at a^^ow price ' / 

- A distinctive name adopted by a manufacturer ot producer 
^ and impressed on his goods or labels to distinguish them 

from others 


Budget - Planned spending of a fixed amount of money 

Cash - Money on hand or readily available 

. * » 

Cash and C^rry^ MerchandisI paid for in cash and carried from the store! 
no credit sales or delivery service 

Z. Chain Store - A series of stores located in different areas but withr one 


owner 


Charge Account- ^ agreement^ between a store and customer in which the ^ 
customer promises to pay for things "^bought within a certain 
, amount of time 

Clearance Sal^- Special price placed on goods by seller, usually to *'clear 
the shelves'* for new merchandise 
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Consunrer 


12 • Credit 


13 • department Store 


14^ Drscount 

■ ) 

IS. Dollar 


One who uses merchandisV^or services as distinguished 
from one sho produces or s^ll^ 

The Selling of goods or services in confidence of future 
payment, giving buyer use of item while paying for it 

Usually a fairty large store which offers tnany different 
articles for sale and therefore is divided into sections; 
majority of items offered for sale are^ot edible 

^ sum deducted from the customary price of goods 

United States money in paper form whi^ is equal to 
100 ctntS' 


16. Exchange Purchase - Merchandise of equal value substituted by seller to buyer 

returning it' rgopds are usually exchanged for different 
model, size or color 


17. Gross Weight 

18. Guarantee 

19 • Income 

20. Installments 

21. Interest Charge 

22. Lay-away PuVchmse 

9 


- Total weight of goods and its packaging material 

- A promise or pledge that an article shall be as good or 
useful as its maker or producer say^ it is 

- Amount of money earned from working 

i 

- Regular payments for a specified time on money owed 

■ \ 

- Extra money paid by buyer to seller for the privelege^ 
of installment ^buying 

c 

- Merchandise reserved or kept by seller for buyer until 
bu^r has completed payment 
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13. Label 


54; Money 


IS. New Weight 
i6* Peddler 
57# Price 


t8« Receipt 

19* Refund 
10. ^ale • 


\1. Self -Service ^ 

12 « Shoppe'r 

\3. Supermarket j 

14/ Tax 

15. ^ Trading Stamps 

/ ■ . 

16. Whole^le 


- A islip of paper or other mfiterial which is fastened to 
anything and whiich contains the name » title ,^.addresrs of 
maker and statement of the contents.' or matei^al 

- ^oins or paper i stamped by public authoritty and used as 
exchange for goods or services ^ 

- Weight on contents onley, without .packaging material 

- One who sells goods or services while traveling about 

- The sum of > money which a seller sets on his goods or 
. merchandise |^ 

. ■ ■ ^ 

- Written evidence with authorised signature for money paid 
which protects the person making the payment \^ ^ 

- Money paid back to buyer for returned goods ^ 

» Exposure of goods in store or market at a special price 
for a limited time 

^ A customer finds merchandise in a store by himself, 
without aid of a sales clerk 

- One who visits stores to buy goods ot services 

- A large store which offers many kinds of household things 
for sale; majority of items offered are edible 


- A {:1iarge imposed by governmental authority on property, 
individuals,, goods, or transactions t^ raise money for 
public purposes ^ " • . 

- Offered to customers by some stores for total cash paid 
for goods purchased; their value is usually one stamp 
for every 10 cents spent 

- Sale of goods by entire piece or in large quantity as ' 
distinguished frofn retail or sale in smaller amount^s 
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To Jeffrn of the'many kinds of stores on the Maijket Placfe, set up a 

«» " . ' ■ • * ' • ' 

• < ■ * . ■■ 

game to the rules* of Old Maid * 

\* ■ ■ ■ * * , - 

To^prepare cards, cut cardboar^ to usual size. of playir\g cards of 
c'over face of did playing cards with white paper.* Paste pictures,'; 
photographs of pen and ink sketches, two identical ones of each of • 
the following: (19 selected stores and the Old Maid comprise^ th'e 

Delicatessan^ 
Discount Store 
Food Store 
Hardware Store 
Hairdressin^ Parlor 


-39 cards used) 

\..^..a.. ........ 

• Appliance Store 
Bakery ^ 


Barber Shop 
Chain Store 
Dairy ' 

• .4 

Department Store 
Tailor Shop 
(add an Old Maid Card) 


Independent Grocery 
Store 


Jewelry §jtore' . . 
Membership Store 
Retail Store 
Specialty Stop]^ 
Shoe Store 
Shoe Rapair Store 


Two or more can play the game following these rulesj 

\ * 

Shuffle and deal cards to players far as they wj.ll go. 
Players must get, then discard maricets in twos. That is two 
bakeries; two chain stores or two retail stores and not be stuck- 
with Old Maid , ' ^ 

The dealer plays first 'and discards any pairs he may have. The 

• ■ ^ ^ / . ""si 

player on his left chooses a card from the dealer. If it matches 
anything in his hand he disci^rds. This cont/Lnues around the group. 
Keep on playing until all cards except ®ld Maid* are paired. Player 
hold irilg** this card iS' the Old Maid , 


This is a simple 'way' of building up knowledge through repetition.- 
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. Alice bukei,y 

Dddd rJuriibr^High Schoo 1 
Cheshire, Conn. . 


CONSUMER BUYING 

A game for 2,3, or^k players* Directions given on cards drawn 
for a process toward home. Draw diagram on large card board* 
Prepare cards with topics for moving forward or back toward home. 


s ^he following topics are examples that could be used on the cardst , 
- Took advantage of remnant sale. (Mbve one space forward) 
^. PRICES SLA§tt|D! Save $100 on end of season sale. (Regular pric^e 
' not .given). (Move forward one space) ' Jjj^ 
Read the tags and labels carefully. (Move forward one space) 
Read the guarantee carefully. (Move forwatd one space) 
End o£ season sale. Save 40%. (Move forward one space) 

Asked to see license of door to door salesman* (Go ahead 2 spaces) 

I. 

Fire sale!!! 50% off. (Go forward' pne space) 

Saved money by transporting own purchase* (Go aliead 2 spaces) 

No charge for checking account. (If keep account above $300). 

(Ahead one space) 
Pre-season sale. Save 15%. ' (Ahead one space) ' 
-oDouble green stamps on Wednes\^.» (Ahead one space) 

*^ Deposited '$50 in bank. Receive free gift. (Ahead one space) ^ 

. . ' 


Regular price $2.98* Our pr^e $2*29* (Ahead one space) 
Whlt^ Sale!!! Sheets $1*99 each, (musl in— 60**x99'0 (Ahead one spa^) 

■ . , 

Looked for seal of approval. (Ahead one space) 


Used charjge account, (interest 3% a month) (Go back 2 spaces) 
j^l^^rgot to read the contract* --^^o back 3 spaces) 













Read insttuctioh booklet carefulljVs?ssfi5oah 2 spaces) 

Drug store ic sale* Bu^^,,,erf^at regular price, get another for Ic 

(Go ahead' om6^ space) \. ' ' • 

ought nl&rtfliandlse ov^r phone. ^ D9D^ not see artlcl^ (Go back 1 spdce); 
^ Ufd not gave the j^eceipt. (Go back 2 spaces) • _ .. ' 

No iioney do^. Only $1 a week. (For how iong?)'^Go back 1 space) 
Y ou have won a free gift. , (Provided you buy a subscription to magazine. ) 

Gift Is another subscription. You pay weekly charges. (Go bac;^ 1 space) 
Extra charge for store delivery. (Go back 1 space) 

Easy terms. $1 a mohth. Did not ask how many months. (Go badk 1 space) 

Checked to ^ee that appliance Is made by wel^^nown manufacturer. 

3 for 29C. , Regular 10 for 99c. SAVE! (Did you?) (Go back 1 syace) 

-Dividend* on stock. Received $5. (Go ahead 2 spaces) 

V ■ ■ ^ 
save::: 2 quarts for 49c at store, p^ellvered 39c a^quart. Free gift. 

(First 100 customers) (Go ahead 1 space) 
Grand openii^ : I Free refreshments. (Go ahead 1 space) " 
Checked before buying to see if appllaTice will work on electric current in 

house • ahead 1 space) . 

Buy 8 gallons of gas. Receive free spoon. (Go ahead 1 space) 


Paid cash. Forgot to ask for receipt. (Go back 3 spaces) 

Help the "tigers". Salesman on phone. Buy cards - 2 boxes for $3. 

(Who are the tiger jf!) (Go back 1 space) 
Did not save th^ guarantee. (Go back 2 spaces) 


V 
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CAROL A. CASSARINO 
SEMINAR 1970 
Maloney High School 


.[ . i, "CONSUiMER OC»<CENTRATION' 


_____ ' ... . ' ✓ , 

'opic: Money Management . 

'his game is based upon fltelevision's Concentration^ Attached is a lis*t of words 
lealing with tfict topic of /money management. These may be used onVthe /gameboard. 
[n constructing this.game, use blocks with ^ number on one side and term^on the 
second. side« Have the picture drawn on a piece of paper. As thte contestants 
latch up^termsy lift blocks off of the picture'. Students are to define the ter^ 
% words - ^ definitions. Thus there would be a list of words and definitions// 
'his game, may be enlarged, .mounted on bulletin board and played in class, v 
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In preparation : ' 

. GlMe definitions of terms even more than to- be used 



/ 


Employer 
Employee 
Weight 



Volume 
Discount 
Lay-a-way 
Label 

In6.t^l,lmSnt 

Debtor 

S^le • 

Garnishment 

Repossession 

Master- charge 

Contract 

Balance 

Subscription 
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mis FOR FUYING 

the Set-up 

1. For 2, 3, or 4 players. ' . 

~' , ■ . ** • ' * . 

. 2. Place Green counters (Kitty) within easy reach of players. 
.3. Place letters (Pool) FACE DOWN at one side of board and shuffle thoroughly. 

' 4. Each player then draws 7 letters from the Pool and places his letters FACE 

/ . V' 

UP before him. 


3bject,of the Game ^ 

1. To spell out all words on the board by covering each letter with a matching 
letter. . 

2. To' cover the letters in each word in order, beginning with the first letter 
and progressively covering all other letters. 

3. « To complete a word and thus earn a GilEEN counter from the iCITTY. 
/ft ^ 

# # 

4. When all words are covered with tilQS» player iTaving the most GREEN counters 

WINS ,ti|fi game. ' * \ 

The P I ay V 

l! The f^irst player selects any 2 of his 7 lett^r.s. He then covers the start- 
ing letters or^ words OR he covers the starting letter of one w^d and the 
second letter of that SAME word. • , % 

2. Having thus started the game, *the first player ^draws^ 2 letters from the 
Pool to replace those he has played, thus always having/? letters before 
him. This completes his turn.^ 

3. Play follows to the left, everyone in turn selecting 2 of his 7 letters, 
each qf which he uses to cover either an open smarting letter of any word 

A • - - : . ' 

or the next open letter of a word already started. 

4. A player is not permitted to pass h^^i^ turn' if he has letters that can be 
played. If,. however, he cannot p^ay 2 letters', he plays only one. or, misses 

ERLC 

his turn if he cannot play any. (Remember there must alwa^ be 7 letters 
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S. 


* before each pliyer as long as there are letters to be»dra%«n from the POOL. ) 
If a player cannot play any of his 7 letters, he may use his turn to return 
2 letters, PACE OOWN^i to the Pool and draw 2 ne^ ones. He then must wait 

for his next turn before he can play. j , 

. . • ■■ -'4 

As the letters in, each word are covered, each player tries to be the one 
to piitTdown the last* lefter to complete a word and earn a counter. 


6. A player may not hold back a letter, unless he can play at least 2 other 


7. 


letters on that turn. 


r 


When there a^e no more letters left in the Pool to draw, play continues 
until all letters are placed^on the^tioard.^ The player then having tlie 
most counters WINS the ^ame. 


1 


7 
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r 
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ELIZASETH QARTA 


Norwalk, Conn. 


. <50NSUMBR GAWB 
(FOR 7th or 8th GilADE) 


Purpose - Pre-Test 

Played like. Bingo - call it ••Consingo" 


Eaclv^student ha$ copy of game wit^ squares of colored paper to cover name when 
they can identify it. Teacher reads definition. First student to cover four 
squares in any direction wins. i 


SERVICE 

PROFIT 

GROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 

GARNISHMENT 

C0NSU^1PTI0N 

CREDIT UN ipN 

INTEREST 
— " 

FAIR TRADE 
LAWS 

LIaIBILITY ' SATISFAQTIONS 

. . .* i - ' 

MARKET 

CREDIT 

- . RESOURCES ! WAGE MONEY 

. i • i ■ 

\ ! ' 

CONSUMER 

GOODS i 


List of definitions for teacher to read: 

1* Goods which are used directly to satisfy human desires* (consumer goods) 

2. Any advancement of funds to be repaid later* (credit) 

3. A cooperative loan society which pools funds to loan to memb^r^* 
(credit union) / ■ _ [ • ^ 

4. ^ Laws permitting resale price maintenance by the manufacturer. 

(fair trade laws) 

5. The legal notice used to aj^tach property or wages to satisfy a^bt. 
(garnishment) ^ 

6* The money value of market prices of all finished goods and services^ 

within a country for one year., (gross national product - GNP> 

7. Payment for the use of another's money, (interest) ^ 

8. A place where buyer and sellek meet, (market) 

9. generally accepted medium of exchange, (money) y 


ERIC 
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d&NSUMBR G^^^ DBFINITIdNS (continued) 


!©• The net return after coats have been met (profit) 
!!• The fulfillment of a need or want, (satisfactions) ^ 

12. Price paid for the^use of J.abor. (wage) 

13. Productive act of labor whi'ch satisfies individual or group needs, 
(service) * • 


14. Use of goods and services to satisfy desires, (consumption) 

/ ^ • * 

15i An obligation to pay. (resources) » 

16*. Available means of obtaining wealth or satisfactions, (resources) 


E(ybr 
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-VpCATiOMAL- EDUCATtON- PUOGI^\M 


MEbJOUANDUM ^ . ^.^ 

. V - ME.RIDEN. CONNECTICUT 

* * TEtKp4>ONtt 230-201 \ 

.0 j» ^ beccnibcr 18, 1970 / 

TO: . Mrs. Grace ILirrfelon Consultant * 

Homg, EconomLcis Education Unit ^ ^ * 

Bureau'' oC Vocational Services • ' 

P.O. Bo:: 2219 , 
Hartford, ConnectLcutu.06115 

' SUBJECT LIST OF SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS : 1101 JE ECONOMICS CONSUMER EDUCATION 

1, Names* ai\d 5c4\ools o£ -parti'Gii^pa 
• ■ ■ «< 

Seminar I - Tuesdays: Scptcabcr 29, October 6,^ and October 13, 1970 

Elizabeth Rcldpn Haddnm /Junior High, I^ad<^am, Connecticut ^ 
*^ Lsabclle Blachman - CI oonan Junior iligh, Stamford, Connecticut 
Kathryn Dunn - J.F.Kennedy Jui»ior High, Enfield, Connecticut 
Margaret Hughes - Webb Junior High, Wethersf ie'ld,X'Of^^^c:cticut 
Anne II. Johnson - Fairhaven Middle School, New Haven , Connect icut 
' ^ Clara Medl:pr(3 - Moran Junior High, WalVingford, Connecticut • 

Jane C. O'Brien - V/ashington Middle School, I^fcAriden, Connecticut 
^MA.ri6n Fatrlsh . - WashLrrgton Middle School, M^i'd^n, Connecticut - 
Dorothy ^Parker - Long Lots Junior High, Daricn, Connecticut / * 
Anne Raddar - Woostcr Junior Hi^Jh, Stratford, Connecticut . 
Barbara I-tiy Smith -V.^Carrigan Middle School, V/cst Haven, Connecticut 
Marion H. Sirith - SLlas Dcanc Junior High', Wet hcrsf Lc 1 d , Connecticut 
Karen Shorc-tte - May V* Carrigan Middle ^School , West Haven, Connecticut 
ji Esther VT, Shoup - Sonicrs -HLgh School, Somers, Connecticut 
\ Donna ThuHicz -Silas Doan^^ Junior High, Wethersf Leld< Connecticut 
■ (Mrs.) Will Lam VJcndt . - Morai\ Junior High, Wal^ingford, Connecticut 
Marilyn SpLno - Memorial Boulevard Junior High, Bristol, Connecticut 
Sctninar II - Wednesdays: Sep^tewber 30, October 7, a^d October 1^1, 1970 
Alice L. BaLley- Sla(^c Junior High, Nev? Britain, Connecticut 
Alice M. Blakcly - olpdd Junior High, Cheshii;e, Connecticut 
Firanc^s W, Callahan V Bennett Junior High, Manchester, Connecticut 
Betsey Hall Carrovj -v7t;iittier School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Ca,rol A. Cassarino -.Pitkin School, East Hartford, Connecticut 
Marion Cook - Bennett Junior-High, Manchester, Connecticut ^ 
Emeline V7. Corbcri - Saxe Junior High, Ncv? Canaan, Connecticut 
Edytbe Dexter - Governor Wm Pitkin School, East Hartford, Connecticut 
Eileen Fitzgerald - Sheridan Middle School, New Haven, Connecticut 
Jane C, Leaf - V/ilbur Cross High, Ncv; Haven, Connecticut 
Frances O-'l^lynn - Central Granrar School, Milford, Connecticut. 
Coni^tance T. 0 •Shaiighncfisy - Saxc Junior High, New Canaan, Connecticut 
Joyce Or.tcrhus - John Peltibone Jui\ior High, Now Milford, Connecticut 
Barbara Renbis - Jefferson Middle School, Mcriden, Connecticut 
Roby Anne Pv^}\;e - Cady High School, Long Lane, Middletown, Connecticut" 
^ Mary Valentine - Jefferson Middle Sch.ool, Meriden, Connecticut 
Seminar III (over) 












A.. 


~ ~ — — — '■ . , : V • — ^— > 

> ' • ■ ^ . • ^ ■ ■ , ■ ' .. ' " • . • 
Seminar lit - THursckiys : Oc|6b ;Nb^embcr 5 , and Novcmbctr 19 , 1970 

Mary Jane Barry • Brauford Junior lligft, Branfopd, Connect LcMt 

> , Lucille A. Bnvcr - Blackham (Kr-S) School j Br Idgcport , Connecticut 

•Barbara* Bis hop - Bran4^:iJ Junior High, Branford, Cbn^nccticut • 
Pearl D« }JunnhaJ!r**"--E4i}^ f^i[5h, ,Vtest Hartford^ Conimct icut 

' Ardcs^'a BuLlair - Center FW Vocational .•Arts , Norwalk, Conrjecticut 
^' ■ * •• Elizabeth Carta • Wes-t Rocks Junior High, NprwaW;, Connecticut . 
Connie J. Jnrjry - Lincoln Middle Scho^j^ Merhdcn, Connecticut 
Barbara HiH cr L incol n Middle ScUbol , bf&f^iden, Confi^^cticut" , . 
* .'fils.a Kendall - Hichaql VJhqlen Junior High , Hamden , Con'nect icut 
* Marion Lokarczyk. - Kra'\imr Middle School , Wil 1 imant ic , Connecticut 
Mayme Page McLcod -^Troup MTddle School, Nev; Haven, Connecticut 
Arlenc Mills - K^-vthcrinc McGec School, Berlin Corfnect^icut /. 
Elva B. McDougald - Troup.Middle School, Nevj Haven, Connecticut 
. ' Ruth Moore - Middlcrield 'Merao^^ School , Mi d<31efiel dV C^^ 

Cynthia J, Morion Blackham (K-8) School, BridgC^.port , Connecticut 
(Mrs.) Ao H, Norton - Earl>' Middle School, V/al lingf ordi Connecticut' 
Barbara Ovcraa - VJalsh Middle School V.'aterbury, Connecticut ' ' . 

Mrlry Pacinda - McGce Middle School, Berlin, Connecticut- 
Carol Parks - Troup Middle ScTrool , New*Haven, Connecticut ■ 
Milllcdnt Reid • Scdf^ev/ick Junipr High, -W(ist Hartford, Connecticut 
Thelnva* Aldr idgc Robcrson - Troup >Uddlc School, New Haven, Connect icut ' 
Linda A\\h Shirpnin - Sage Park Junior High, V/indaor, Connecticut • 
Margaret ^. VThidden - BrookCield Junior 'High, Brookf ield, Connect icut 
Audrey .Zeisncr Michael G.Vhalen Junior High,. Hamdcn, Connecticut 


NUMBERS (of X. FARTICPANTS SIGNED-UP =^ 67 

NUl-mERSCof )PAnTICrPAra'S* COWLHTING ALL SEMINARS =57 


John Lj Scavetta 


Director 
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HOME ECONOMICS ^SEMINAR 


N FALL 1970 

CONSUMER -EDUCATION- STUDY. -CENTER 
, ' I-IALOriEY, fliqH SCHOOL 
, .MERiDEN,^^ CONNECTICUT 

SEMINAR OBJECTIVES - 


All Educator's gzoptSsal: 


1« To promote the development of Consumer Education £i;om grades 6 th'rough 8 
By^ stimulating new modes of visualization and dqd^o presentation 

/ 2. To assist the, teachers into recognizing and capitalizing upon their "key** 

role as resource people capable of stimulating students into independent study- ( 

' . ' ' ■ -. - . r " . i. • ^ 

3. To help the .teacher rfecognize the need for building lasting consumer yalu; . J 
early in the life of the student learner . . ■ 

4. To provide opportunity for the st^den^ learner to' develop positive consume 
understandings and a growing level of "awareness" for consumer values of his own ^ 

5. To structure for student change through their involvement a more conscious 
rationale in his/her decision making processes ^ 

^ 6. To promote among Home Economics teache^ the positive realization of theit^ 
unique contribution to. development of Consuczer/Education in Honie> Econo^rcs as a 
dynamic factor in the process of educatitig for life; and» the enhanced stature its 
visability to the life pf their school aiid themselves ' 

Objectives cited by the Teachers from Consultant*^ procedures: ^ 

1« 'To encourage teachers to Incorporate consumer^ education in homemaking > 
grades 6-9 and make teachers aware pf the important place ^of consumer qtiest^t^hs 

/ ^ 

2, To be able to integrate instruction throughout grades 6-9 

2. To ha[ve knowledge of consumer topics of primary concern alj^ this level 
4. . To acquaint class with facts in the consumer field ^ 
5. To acquaint class with resources and materials . 

Home Economics 'Teache4s ' Own Objectives: 

1. To increase knowledge of resources 

24 To find but more i'nfc^-mation «and how to^ incorporate in classes 

3. To acquaint students with ideas, experiences and resources « 

4. ^ T8 find what topics are best, discussed at Middle School Level 

5. To Introduce consumer in Mid^e School Curriculum 

.* , ■ *' •.«.'.. / " ■ ' ■ 

O i? ' ■ ■ * ^ ' , • * > , 

ERIC • '. *• , • .. . > . • - 1 . 













* HOME ECONOMICS SEMINAR . 

^ ■ FALL 1970 . ■ ■ . . 

• * CONSUMER. EDUCATItDN STUDY CEN,TER 

^ ■ MALONEY HIGH SCHOOL 

' MERIDEN, CONNECTICOT JS'iSO 

NEW CURRICULUM GUIDES WITH CONSUMER EMPHASIS: 


Alabama : 


•'Stafe Course of Study in J^ome Economics* Jr - Sr High' Volume ^3** 
5tate Board of - Education / 


epartmentr of Eckrcation 
Home Ecpnomics uivis ion" . • 

Montgonfery, ^abama Price : $5* 00 

Delaware:.' 

**Delaware Home Economics Curriculum Guide" 

State Departtfient of Public Instruction 13,, 
Dover , laware Price unlisted 


New Jersey: . . « 

**OUide Lines for Home EconoiliLCs Education in Secondary Schools** 
^ ^ate of N6w Jersey ' ' 

Department of Education * 
Division of Vocational Education v 
Hofoe Economics VUnit 

from Curriculum V.aboratory ' • 

Rutgers - rhe State .University 
10 Seminary Place. ' 
New Brunswick, New Jersjjy Price unlisted 

Oklahoma : ^ . 

"Okla|\oma Home E;;;jc^nomics ^Consumer Guide** 

^ Okilakfoma istatevMb^tmelit of Education 

Vocational Education Division 

^Home Economics Section \ Price unlisted 
» 

Kentucky : V . 

"Consumer Education Curriculum Guide" 
Cooperative Project I 
H^jBW^coiiomics Division 
bureau of Vocational Educati^ori 
And University of Kentucky Price unlisted 

Ohil: ^ I 

"Consumer Education Gifaoes K-jto 12** 

Vocational Education Division 
State Pepartment of Education 
Home Economics Section - Columbus, Ohio 
^Buy from (instructi-o^lal Mater ^air$ Laboratory 
OhioV State University 
1385 Neil A/enue 

Columbus, Ohio ^32 10^ Price unlisted 

ERIC \ . t 












^^OTHSR SOURCES 


'Mllinois Teacher" 

3W Education Building 
University of Xllinois 


Urbana, Illinois 6iaJl Subscription $5*00 per year (6 Vol.) 

Single Copies* $1.00 

— — "• 

Consumer Reports - Magazine Mohj:hIy 
1. Consumers Union ^ 

Moacvt. Vernon, New York J Subscription $6,00 

American Home Economics Associati^jn ' 

1600 20th Street N. W. " " '/ "■ ■■■--^■^ 

Washington, D. C. 20009 . ^ 

Affiliated with CHEA (Connecticut Home Economics Association) 

^ Subscription $20,00 

^*'What *s "New in Home Economics?*' ^ 
^66 Lexington Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 Subscription $^.00 


Forecast For Home Economics 

Purchase thru Sca(^astic Magazine 
• 50 W. 4Uth Street 
New Vork, New York 10036 

Subscription $6,00 per year 

The\Hoq;ie Econom^s Teacher ^ 

National: Education Association ^ 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W. ^ 

Washington, D. C. 2003^ Membership $51 00 per year 

t : r . . 
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~ ~ — HOHE-ECONOarCS-SEMINAR— - ■ 

:.._..•-...«■:..:..■. ■:■ ■ ■■ iFALL 1970 • 

MAWNfiY HIGH SCHOOL ' ' ; 

. • ' MERIDBN, CONNECTICUT . - 

. MOTIVATING INTEREST liJ CONSUMER PROBLEMS •* . 

Consumer problems are best intergra^ed into the regular hbmemaking curripifium. 
is good to introduce *homemaking instruction asi for the consumer. Welfare all 
consumers beginning with the young X!hild who only has nickels* and dimes to spend, 
to the a^ged wl^o have to. stretch their retirement money' on which. they Idve. A unit 
in Consumer E^cation is not as good at the 6th to 9th grade level for" there will 
be no special interest in the consumer tojjic yet* lessons in the.mark^ place, 
development of values and cautiWs concerning credit are ba^ic learning experiences 
and can be motivated by the teacher as they occub or come but of the regular home- 
making facts and experien^ the cld'ssYbom. "'^"^ ^ " - - .-. 

Here are some ideas for motivating interest in good consumer practices: 

Current Events 

Today, The consumer is big news in the local newspaper 

Naders investigations ' ^ , * 

The Cereal Contest ^ ✓ 

Detergents and Pollution I 

Good and Drug Actions 

And there will be more e^fch day! 

Magazine Advertisements 

The relative values of soap and detergents ' ^ 

A new Campbell Soup compared with old 

Pineapple canned in own juices - no sugar , 
The ways of hamburg 
Hair dye versus the natural look 
Soaps for facial care 

and Everything you see that touches the facts taught 

( . ■ • ■ 

Newspaper Advertisements ^ ^ 
Not only for pricing but offers" 
♦ Come-on s 

FalsPfe promises ^ 
Special Sales 


Advertising fliers and supplements ^ 

For the variety of stores in the Market Place 

'Bradleys popular Market ^ 

Treasure City Stop and Shop y 

Stars First National 

Grants Zayre 

Woolworths Durable 

Jupiter Cvildor 

Atlantic and Pacific Two Guys-, , 


ERLC 


D^tt|g^uilc|j 
^^atalogi 
Mail ore 

'Special offers - free? 


F6 ^iL]i^ building of valu/es in selection 
logues 
Mail order booklets 


6 A 













The student needs tt> ask the question. The teacher can arouse the .quest ion , 
help to set up the pVoblemi follow through to a solution so the pupil, can make a 
(^cision right for a piersonal so/lrftion. 


The regular subject matter in a Homemaking Coutse can be enriched by the 
Consumer topic and the teaching of consumer rights.. ^ 

\ The Right to Safety /' . - 

The Right to Choose , 

The Right to knbw V" , 



ight to be heard 
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HOME ECX)NOMICS SEMINAR' 
FALL 197*0 


CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY CENTER 
• MALONBY HIGH SCHOOL 
MERIDEN, CONNECTIGUT 


PreTest 

Answers; Correct 
Incorrect 


Total Possible 


2. 


^re-Te 


st 


1* The consumer program at any grade level must be based on the student's 
own . 


2.. Consumer problems are to be 

pVograni, that is into the curriculum now being experienced 


into the homemaking 


' 4. 
5. 


The method^ learning experience, and classroom activity at any grade 
level must be - planned or selected because of 


The teacher can be the 


questions* 


interest. 


The teacher may find learning experiences meaningful to pupils through 

^ pictures, from newspapers^ 

^ on bulletin boards or having pupils ' 

audio-visual aids. 


• 6. 


have been found to be a good way to interest 

students at the 6th grade level. * ^ 


7. The 


experiences already in the Curriculum of the 


7th and 8th grade should promote consumer 


8. The general consumer topic at the different grade levels may not change 


but the student 


We must 


does change and must be recognized. 


the topic from 


as it 


occurs in discussion and help a student carry through to a realistic; 


10. Give the Pgur Basic Rights of the ^Consumer as^^ given by President Kennedy 












HOME ECDNOMICS SEMINAR 
FALL 1970 


ODNSUMER EDUCATION STUDY CENTER 
MALONEY HIGH SCHCOL 


MERIDEN, (X)NNECTICUT 


OONSUMpR EDUCATION 
SUGGESTfiD TOPIC ORDER 


1. The American Economy 

' * ■ • . 

2. The Consumer 

4 

5. The Laws ' 

4. .Getting Your Money's Worth 

5. Budgeting & Marfttging Money * 

6. Consum^ Credit 

7. ' What Makes People Buy 

8. Consumer Buying for Better Living/^ 

9. Purchase and Maintenance of Autoraot;ive Products 

10. Decision Making For Leisure Time & Energy 

11. Renting or Owning A Home 

12. Making Use of Insurance 

13. Savings & Investments 

14. * Consumer Taxes 


t ■ 
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Home IO(*cMU>j»Wcf; Curric^inn IMoJc! ' 


[Dec, 


!c: I'Mijcftliim fur All 


_ ^ ^. 

I I 
I'lunrifd ttliiily, iiifutiiial 
in iriMitihCiii of mh }i tnnir-* 
Bh: r«l:Hi'om f:iii»ili- 
utiO r |n>i •■H'^. c:if<- of 
rli'tljini',. n « I ^ for 

act.H, |ii«.l>UiM •<-.lvtr.r. 
f roiip |il:nui.ij,'. I ■ 'ii'i 1 
n- por. .|l^ilu> fill l>. \\i\y 
itt liuiiii' aiiil Hi'li<'<tl, til'. 


\ 

Di'ptli Ivilur.'ttion for Surtii: 


Very Fittle Ql tliU puinl 


■I ■ 


10 


13 


il and faritil>' 
KaUh J I 
hudil lialiits uiid | 

C»M' tilui s. Ipctior. of 
cl<.il,u>/ ) 
C'« rc of li'irii" ami 

Ht»UollI\»ll.'lk^H ' 

1 ■ . 

f-'oftty orn! suiiit;. 

Putii'> of fannly incii 
) ' I 

l\r«oii;il UH(\ fllljC^' 

The nrt- in Uio homo. 
clolhifii: clc, I 

1 1 ■ 

h'o'Jtl iiimI nutriiiop 
Clutltitiii auil lL*\tlI' H 


ti-,n, 
.4,* IS 


Child >tii«ly and fyii»ily 


Fru;i: U\m- tu Viinr. 

riinl.c "iprn tl. but 
liuiit' d, .<«tu«lu M t,i s> WcU i{ 
pllg^J(■3 of lliL**** sul>j"^"^"^ t'l 
exi>tyrf tliiir j-M.-ninul tiil< nl> 
ariil V)t4Ti t. Rii'l to iitoii\atc 
Otiir-i !>t.iitii.'i)tM 


P.L'viirw . rtMii fo rcr m»' n i 

a*i*tntn.ii*, (ii-rM--i »i<'*. I 
ami ill Ji't'i'iifU'iit (ttu. V 


J 


L 


Lfrr( t 

.St'i'li'iii fjxn U 
VJ l.ooT.-i on 

e^O' Snrvi'y of 
iiuu^ii'^ or 
Koijfj yrabit" in 
Iniliri 


itiij:il or 
i^roup woil;*i for 
a .sffin-.i'ifr f.Q. 
I'I*t»>nitiit HiVtl 
furt»t-!«ui(t b fM-«* 
Koni'', or IW'a'lii 
and hdiiio nut.s- 
inp: 


It U''»ru»j 1 ^our**rs: 
e g.. l'<jodH, 
Clorhinr. C:}nld 
Si'kIj-, I'rinriplr^ 
of I >«-tij:n, or 

t>on'*niirs 


Not€- r>urin;t K-[l fpr fi;ary prrfo'l). "K'»nii' 

ehip. (>rr\f!i' 4 nii'l al -'i^^- pro. . iti.s j 
lriin»3, >isi')K <■! > t;'>ui'>»"p \t>. '!• 'i^'\'>^t fi 
tmnll Qtit^i^ii tiii' '<A^.*ior, f«fr p' »■ • fi: t U: 


ba««-" t<nfln'r.s tio luo'tt of tl.f i«>achitir '^ith home 
n,' «'unr prr .1 fil.ilu,tis - in a ti-.itii t»'n< }iint^ rt latmn- 

jt pi. -»*i»V\lit*n ^ filoiH. V'W'vmon. ntul tb<? hkp, an-i 
l< r »i lP^ir>. pruMftii soImih;. atir] cuf^itiuna-dtiuii, and 
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I!OUSI;!G 


JiCv-v!'c fiI'i;:.'.i ij-5 r./ul ?" X ?" nic fiin-le fmin ^r^PifVi 

film, i: i . co:^jn.-ii to fi;. Vco'iilijp. ui'in" ]>rojtC(';> lii.t IiPii- 
clk- luuli rvjij- ;';iJ .sli !v>. Tioj c turs ili.u IitiujIc c?.c1] lyj^eof 
in.nc'i. ! c \t i\t.Ij' ; k- nlr-) n;. .'i]..I>l'. . ^ 

TfCijUtc rs i'n: ci-r'.ij'.-r; livt ly .sitv.ill p.ii.l li^Jit vu.-Jit. 'J'lic 
■ 1(1).': 1^ Mi l CO /- p ! o 1 ! r.'. 1 . 1 in a I i 1 i ! . c s : i • i^f i u : c ? t 

at tliC fic-.'-i. lii il.;:- v.i.lc i-;. id tl::' ^!:,■c flirrff.'f* i::t}'urs 
pre j'l .'tM tV.:fir :vj ;(.■■;( it •!>. ]\ cli (jpfTu ciiiris is Ji.iniu'- 
pl^lc^ii-', I'U.u;:: of -wui. ti- .•:<.. v\ S^avx si:'C pal r.h:i])C-, (ifi!y 
one c. rrivf L u^'"'] at a liinv. * * . 

i*ihitr,:;i*) I ]'.!ij'A't<'.: ; dluct ( lien systrii!-;. 
LiMjt ]>i>-c ; (!iit^"rIy'"iL:o:r;h iIk- ri;;.uila! a'jul^hr ki)-. to.llic 
sci.tcji. iiv iij:vt!.v;'t t!. J .^'J. c:«';s pre i):>vl at tnc ic.u of 
tTic c]'^.:o .»:.<- St.- II Ibi., l>y ik? !'r'^j''CtJ>r, tlir O]- era tot f.'.C(S 
the scrL.,n iir'.'fts a-l i.' -.tMl.'l. .up-'^i^lc clov. f. iu the ]iro- 



j^ccioi. riadinriit of filnv.f ri;>s f{ir .prfjjcctici: i:".' lUfjcJ by r. 
cIi.M:'.ctt.rijjic cuil ii. ^ic-^tiiji. (S:a.* jir^oo!^-) ]'ir.ccinc:r. of 
si i (.ICS if rilUJ by thani'l'Si'Ols. (S::.' b:I'J\.'.) 

r^re j^I. ccd ;-o ib.;i ihcy in.ry !<■ "n.to'* i-.i; V 
iionr..';! ]>.'r;c ( f iJii^t, fiujn Irf; to fiHit r*nJ tu^^ to bo:io n. 
In tlii:. ]*:'>i:ioJi, ilic iliuijibsj^ot (a t.!ot of coJcjj ) ;i]>]*Mrs ii-i 
tl:e /r/:/rr /c/z-A./j/u corhcr of tl>L' sli'.lc. 'io j*]:-rc tlic- sliflc 
].r6]\'riy iii-tlic p:ojt.Vtor, tii'j slitlc is roi :tc-I so i!i:'t tl/- s^vjt 
apjicar.'". in tlic a/V^cJ A/ -/'■..*/.':/ corvcr. I'aciM^; tiic .m u^-u/ 
tli;. (ijKi.iuw ^y.isp^r t]ic*5.] ":-cu: I vr.of t!;e 1 ( \-.(. ui; ^Ic 
(luiinb.M.'.I iliL-Mikltx fii'^;<.7 of liis'ii^lit 'J'l.c ])iruMC 

is nov.' ui'r.iJc flown riS tl^e si i civ is c]r«»]"jf>cJ \W' tbc* c^Uiirr. 

lkc;ur.'.' tli:* I<j»i^cst cliilir iisiun of any 2" slide i;*. y 
be 'Lor.'nji!.''! or icy/iiTii!, (lie .•-rivcn r.i/o tl!o:;.n ;r.v;/t i^rcinri- 
incJ.ue lo-lr tyj-es. 'i'o i)roject'' 2" X 2" slides of snhsu 
a sqiKvrc sn cefi siirf-.icc i', n.-^-alot]. Color- film tr.Tis- 
parej^^i::s, rifniiu tu tl:c fiUi\ ir-(.tl fur 3 5 mm s^* b.ive 1 vi- 
ce ;nc a.v.nl.iblc in b^^cr fibvi si^'.es. ^J'hesi* l/.r[;;r filn>% v iib 


iioii!/;o;;t/j. 


Y[IUICAL 


SUPER. • 



ERLC 



- .-- ' 


til ' 


■^1 i 












S iVI I'irlitic I'l-olciCo n 


some ti iininiii/', nuc! crc»;).^ iji^^,, r.rc )no;MUC'cl yj a\]kd s./pcr 

. SIiiI*> I'l-y Iv- ii^(UM':.;u ill c;MJbcj!inI, j^k lal; O!' isiic. 
More iijij>o.'fiUJi tli.ui t!. / i''!ouiiiIj«^^; frainc- is tJ)C \i5f; of ^'j.iss^ 
covcr5 for tl)( film. G)::.:?^ covi i ^>?.j(c-5 oi) hptli ^itlt'S of ilic- 
filhi, in rny type of jno.-iri, ^-uc' j;ic.u pKJtt cnoii fuiin tliil 
jncl iiclclu! j>JC>:orii;urfrJ" ...i l.-.mjir licni. wiili .ij,c>:io.ii ])IctuiC 
•film, a"5-iM*frrt- l.ij-cr of C'.c-nn'cJ unulsio:! hc)lJ> tlu- j^iciuK 
to'bc i>roJc.ciUl. 'J:his tlji i T-ytr Ci'.ii lii^ ]itrin;- rK inly cl.iiij.'.^';c\l 
by dill, aiiJ jirnlon^iCcI i':.ojcci!c)ji hrnt v.ill en vise ilic flcxibk- 
?C(tatc 10 l)'.i(l:!c'. Sli:]; iiCu cowa.J wii.lijj.iss Will c^nt 
of focii^s v.licn Ii fi in i'' jijojccto! ico lon^;. Sli'-.Ic's should 
1)0 Mo;C(l ;vu*/y fiom V /Wwv.yi- h^.tiiUc. rJIJc*s l>y tlio 
. mount. . ■ 


Sliile Cci;*i:ic.rs 


Slide C.iif i' i> nrc- tl )ir. rtct: n;-,i!l.!r donl.vk* It^-vc one ii^sid.o 
the OiliTi. 1 h:- inner I'Ti. , ihe s'iJc c!.h-}:vcyj slides fjtc-Iy widt-- 
iii l-Iic c.ci i^.P! 'lie (I'JU': I -t) - , ihc- rr.n/cr, luis r. I-u r;e ^/^");;:7e 
(lio); i!f»»,li^'.l;?^in il.!' ccnitr of ili: iv.'o v,Id:si 
sidv-;. fcu- If.) V.'!:vfi :? .slide i> j^io^'ei ly riJ-Lrt(d in 

tlic di.ir'^t r nn-1. eJ Ifiiu ]..";".!':)iin fe^r projcc lion, ilic- slid.* 
rests hctv.-.en tlr, iwd r^ eiiui'::, c/i thr f.ijd;- t:i:ii(r. 
. y\\C enii; e c;«nier is ; l- cxd 1 ;;\.LLn ili:* l.iii'.;> : :.\d ihr- lens 
■of tlie juoj:n--tr. >'hc 1 sid:- i^ j.ni.d!;! wIrlS tlu- j^r e- of 
tl/c ]:u;Jcf Kir :ind p.i n*^;^":! Mi^;hs ro ihr \M\)p :\\::] l; ;i.-.. W^nMi 
insert' d i'.i tl.:- r, the .^lidr c.-iji^r Ci-n he loc! td in 

position l^y :i '^j v. hich ]^-cveni ii frcj;n rlidin^^, 

all tlie ihiun-li.th/ :-.:o;^ci(>r. The loci: hrdd'; th- carnu 
firni^!; in jd/.cj; v.Ink tl \ ch.-n^^cr is r.dj;'^'AvI lujir-jj^ci 
shd;-?. ' ■ ■ 

. Slidf ch-if;;vrs v/orh Jn o:i.'- of tv.o" v.'bys. In the first, the 
slide D!V.l the C ';iicr r; *. to^;c;h:r I'tvil i!i' .^hdv is l^iiiin.! 
the h. .>s. AT-' r ]':(>jceri' -i, the slide rr:d.thc c. wi^'i are nxr.cd 
back to their (!: = . hi.d r ;.'iio:i. In i).::' fecf.rid, ilic chr ti^'y.T 
piisltr s-lh:- sh'd'.- ifit'-) ] • '':u'U h'( hind iJ.'C- lens; n ihe ch.'.ri^- 
cr ?]one rci'.'rn'. to i:s c ;;;.i"''>l jur irinn. As the eh.-.iK;er \Vidi- 


■ d on the sc i( CiV V7 i ; l n a Ucj:-.^ slid 


vr, K j> II 


10- ]inv 


^h the fir^: shd^ 


Out of ].v-:i':jo:;.Onc t^;-.' of ch-'^n^^i puslic^ii the slide and 


^len ]'id:> ii to tl 


slide ill A^: projtcti-^ii, r.-.u o.;i the odl.r rdd^- of ih.: c.aricr. 
Some sli.!'.- [>.'i'jv»'tor:" i.-T' ■ "cm u id/^ s'" hr-h.^ii;". \\\.\\))' s'i .hs 

rnd 


>n:ra J in I-iO'': r s(n!V.-jKe 


-..Id.- 


1^ rlun 5i:\;(hid lo die 


at onc iiniC. The sh.!c> 
placed ill the c;>r:ii 
lor aai iLCe);::::. a_f6....'/.;;Vry;,.r ; A ch.'n^.c;. 'j h:.c.'.r:[h!!;e 
•nay he oi^rr.itod riV.ffne 'ly, 1-y re: in:c connol, h-y -^iKenv^tc 
timing; devices, ?nd cvw:i I^y "silent" si;;(ials c>ii t.ipc record- . 
in/*/,. 

l"he lyi'^ ('f -shdc JK. ^.-toi-; i'; focn-.ed hy .tifi^-^, the hns 
* * he niorie.i jticture [>roj:etnr, or hy ini.nr. of o 
I:-noIj ()i J<J'.»^-e i thcVlei)'-, fo] ward or k.rhs> .ifd.\ 
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ttUivJii; '• don iVi p 


CO 


BEST coy ftVA'^B^^ 



/,['[■; 11 Ui;[- ^ 
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. j J'ilnr.tri]^* c. "iir kr s nic iccian^iular tiibcs ,^vi(h cyliiKlrical- ^ 
• coiviaincjs oii^ciiljci oi hoxh ends. OpcivXc'w^jjboulJ ncuc fcViir^: 
. jiniis of filinstnp ciuicisr-cli^uiocl or feed slotjUvoqKf.uijcs, ^ 

■''Jiii- jcal slot; ruirrow., OjkniiK; lK t;^vC(.'a.tv;(n>K'iy 
.^;noOth s(cc! oi ^;l,^ss.]^!.uc<i. Tliis chaiinpl is unilcr pjcssuic *. 
. nnJ lioKii iKc filnistn]) fif jijly- in jjacc jK"t\vcX'ft ilicj^.irnj) 
tlic lens; The s!v:>ftti'.y \x spicaci 'sli|Ji{ly ?.t. tlic 'toj^ nvTujc 
the fjlni:.t:ip is '-/cJ" into ihcf sf^c T'^yK'CT^; ^ic- sn~i00ili . . 

Two ^JfCii/ifCj of Man:].i^] size nrc- n^•.^!^•l>)LV Tk- smAlKr' ' 
opciilij^; Is J Mri?^lo-fj :uiiO fihii^(ri'])^/jl!j brj;rr 0]V,^- 

for ilic cl(Hi!'!c-fr.'inc'*(:)i'Ciijn V' is dyfit ihc ^:'iiicr; t])^ \ 
, s i n^;l e - f J .1 1 r: r: u ; c ir- 1 i r 1 . : r. .'i u j iks t : ; 1 >J c; or i-ci . i ov.tl 1 T:c 
):t ;i" r (j] 'Ci ; . j ; i s ' u 5 v . ) v; i 1 1 1 the CMiicr \n :\ \\ou /C!>i :tt 1 ] h» l- ' 
tif-'; fdr tlic l.u£;ci pitiiJics. 'i'lic sni,,llir oj^in.ifi/; i:. iir,<\l v/itTi 
' ll 1 c C w n i (. I \k u i C :v I for ilj c s r ; ; 1 1 c r ] m du u s. Uf n iTir- fi 1 1 r. ■ ' 
snijv cniri<;r is in ihc piojccior, it^c^ui l^e ro:,uctl to eitljcr- 
]>05^n\>n. Sunc jiruji.cu'ir. Ij.ivc a lockiir^ tkvl'cc t]ut hultSi . . 
i)ic cain'(it'in vtju'oil ];C)t.ii:ion uiuJl ili/lu\ i5 iil:.>s'?^l. 

T)) c 7}}^> :to j/- / o ff. t V / // i ,s a t 1 1 j c J(f?) 1 1 on j of il jc- fi b i r i j i • " 
C.uiic t. 'J !ii'.>il:iiolj Uiins ? i*]^rQd:ct wIkx), v.liicl: jA'lli i]vj j 
fllijisl J ir» tjut" C;il J i* j , |MS; t!iv i. j'd tu'l cs, Tht" spi Ock',-t * • >» 

wliccl turf:; tlic str i n cx:tctI \N^):"n.\sin;'lL^rininc ])icui,fc x^'itlih, 
'J he knul' is triiy^oricc for a sin^ic-fr.nnc UlniS'!! ip jilc litre' * 
flml twice fttr a ck>iiMe-f)afnc filii>>ni^) j>ictirii\ Ulic kno!> ro- 
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co;.^-:o;(.f:nOjrci 


ERIC 


.,.r..r 


:;o;;s as srri! o;-! Tji'r scfiiiii 


n . 
- <: 


■ ■ r 



.fOiiooliDii- m'i 












• 'Xatcs hi C'hhci 'cJircciion, so t).jc siv\p^/u\xy hc\\^Y'/Ci\- Kid: ^licf ' 

passes ovc'i-j iljcr l6]> V>f the 5|)roc];c-i v/Jicc-I,' luni ihe jiio-- - 
tloii l;nr>lj^c]oc,i^\vi^e. If ilje filin.E.iil]) ^^ns:ics under tliG 
' siJi^cJ^ct Y.'lirrl, turn ihc );iv?v!> civiiiucrclc»c*U\viiVc. 
V The fnwcy cn?.\)]c$ you to cliftiiiiAtc a split jilcuirc on ihc 

t^c'sinp. ic-.ichcs tbc p.ji:Tiu!C,^jaiis pf tv/o i)ictuic> inny np- 


j)Car on tliC- screen. "J'Ijc, fraisiBTVlju^i^' \]iC\ f\\\nM^\p sd .ti^^i 
tl'ic fn^lnc aic-a jvtatchc> tlic- ciTrricr npcituic^ i^rcCi'scly. Cane 
nrjsi-l)C lal:c;n in adjiisiin^^; ihi- fi .iminf; jdcvici:. S:*<inc»]vo- 
. .jcctorSTC'c]uiio l.CiI-.liii^, ilic SjirO'^lic i kno!/'v.lji1e najiistin^; the 
J fj'anicr. Otlicis rcxjuiic lioI.Rn;; iIjc frranci v/hilc acjjustjjii^; 
jjhc nio;^Ji>H-Liii)!\ Still oiIjcis require .two .icticinr.-'^u^ii ;\s~,^ 
j)rcsj.uro^.aij'] tv. ir-ii'n^^,, jit the s.^nic time. ].or>!: ]|or .]VrintcJ 
dfrcctions-on ilic jiir^clihic-. < ' . ' 
' - -I'lOpCT In.<ivj"nc)n of ili.c frlnr.n ip is.n.ivlcvl by ? natnrnl curl 
in iliQ films{'ti]>r Vyjdi* ihc [nci^Mo^ uj>.'".j(]c down, ilic ends 
of tl^ie snij) slionld- cnrl to%\~ai<] iIk: scieen; tlic siiI]") 
curves in a c<»iint.c;clcitk wise direct JOii. 'J'iiv Iic t'innin;' of 
tlicstiip js ip.:rtC;itedi)y n frame ri.vrl:cd "J-cki:s"; frnine, 
vsuflHy coTtf^ii'Wn^, n sci i"c>prpco';ir^ ii ic lines, is li<"c.! ^ cihinin 
^jccurntc focus bifore projcciiVv; tlic rcf;nfnr- fi.'un^s. ^ ,^ 
; ■• J^inst/ij^s, hkc slid'c.^,^ may ]»o]> cm of fociii if ]:;ojcctcJ 
/' tojo lon^;, nn I jji^y be* j^crnuj.rr.tPy d.uivif^.cd by }*rci^'^n^eJ \ 
- l;«n]> Iie.u. Jvvcn v.'hcn fui!(*dV;if'j. d.^ir C0fU.u:i.ers, tlicy sliOj.il :l 
beiiept av.p.y fioin lieat. In rcj.'.icif)^; strij*; in cr^ntain'.js, st.ut 
tJieffoIi 5in.?IJ;.IiniK!lc dfC filr.i by tlie ed'^es; j}r/';rn tliC roll at 
ibd'crid bf^tnc: s'-:ij> so tb.it tlu* focus frifine is op ilic ogiNidaf 
of the rolled stiij>. /ill tlie precnDtiNns jiboiff.Jj.THdbi)^ fjljji • 
(sce-pnf.c 7) nj-ply to f;Irn5,:i ips. l'>:ercise cxtrerjic cp.rc ' 


.Vi'Lcn )jnndJji)£; filn^striir>. 


Projeellon Fri e»rs . . \ . 
" PiojectionJ errors c.\n be elfnim.-acj by ^obscfvin^^^ t]i:*fol- 

1. l;.iscrt tr:c siri]'> pro]>erly. T'lciures rn\ist be upside down, 
Vith bo:Ii ends of the jtrip cmJin^^; toward* the srreen. 

* ' Inserr if^e sirip' bcfu rc;; the "tv.'O smooth surfaces of the 
feed fiJo;; If- titc fihn^is loose* ,beh fnd tlie lens, con.':XnnC . 
. fcfocifiiin^; if. iiece^snry. ^ ••• - ^. ^ , 

2. 'SjClcct ibc proper" npfmnc nnd' corner position before 
'inserting; tl<eTr!i^^ffci.d;--fi.:i:u- srri]'S n^e d'.e smaller 

Speifinc in a verticd c:jrf]er' Doiiblr-fi.ui^e s:ri]-'S use 
the larger aperture in a lior^*/ont.d carrier. • . 

3» Adjust tbe fr.miin^^ 'fnob for on? coi^i]>!e(e j-iciurc nt the 
tir'neyoii focus the Iciis. p.icc ])ropLr Tianv: Ls S':(, it should 
tcu'i.iTn ;iccuratc for tlic xc:>r of .the pictui*es. 
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Jioii system nnj is tuul i5t iTic frorit 6f tl.c rooni. Hic opc^:iLpr 
s1ts]>C5i'4c tliC riri'.hitic, f.'.ci:i^'tlK'-.nui]Tcj^iC(:', the picprviLcii;^; ' 
tfliro\vn*.* over tTic hc.iJ of tIic*iririruc*ofr0^c of tl'.c, oi^icjv.c ^ 
fc:\iiMCS4 6f this \]ioy.X{6: i|»iis Cnca^'Ciicss'^'i^n a \\;clMi{jhu*J . 
room^ l^v ooiii cl:\i Wcj) \ is ri,6t rv?(]g i rcH. • ; r . 

' ' .Asx>ii flic ovcihiaJ slklj-'.proic-btor, [lie Icif^^-inirro: urM h ' 

combine J on til is u'l/.chijic.To foaV^thGici^^^'rftta^^ thc4*nob • 

,.on the lipr^^sh: ^uj)j)or t' j^^^:. 'I'liis ip.o^cs ffic. entire ]cns- *i 
"Minor Dnit li'^. Oa'* clovn./J lac rnkiror h cn(;]oscd"\n tlic li-as 
ho|iIcr. n J)n s :cd hp o 'cot^t i ol^n c the to[?4cn r pf tl^c i.ln it* 
s-ljihifi^ tIVq mj; ror a: I ji:s' s thc hnn^i* op^fr clpv'ii Qjri the scr ooii. . 
^lieprojccfdM^5t'l^\!acs not 'ulf. ' - 4, > ' ' /•' 

Lfatcri.ih .nrc 0''^ceJ ":^s you' re.t'^ thcin" bn^tK|*nnt,-o]K-h 
plttc nho'vc thc'l.tinj.? lioiKin^, with tlic hotc-on"t cilV;o''bf the 
nr.ncr.ial ■<:loicst /o j:]\c s,cf ceu^Tl \^ -cr at>?ir , v^frx iir^, tlic- auyl i - 
encc «TnMQO?:ii^' dovj't^ at j:hi: in.itc Al on the projector^ 5v.cs *^ 
'the ni;jLtcriaI ii)l'r-ns,\tihc-. au/lif hcc secs'th.c*ini.ir;c'on rfie satcil. 

Matc,ri;iU ftinthis proj^ctof ?tc l.ir^^o (up to 10"^\Vidijy)' 
clear acetate sliccf.*; or r<v!'t^.V5/;i-i//f ,arc ir^ually pfip.iiy,! in*/ 
ai|vancc; it|piiy o^4hc v^riJty of .14^^.^:1111^' availiMc^^iK^/Zr 
arc iJ!;c<3 jwiatirily as * a^iifiraious ch-^'iynKHxls/' Grease pen- 
cils hcc.Jiic ^chalk"' nhJ*S .sofi.clotli sci aij'as aa eraser. Tt'e 
roll, in .])ccl:il hoMer^s on ihc.rnichinv", can b€it;,ui!f6J. for- 


^viMcl or backv.'ard to dcvclo]:) r.ew concepn; or n-vlcw (he oUh 
Sin^',7e sheets may be combine tl to fcrni ovoL'iyi — two i.r 
/rnq^p sliccis jjLii^^^cd- tof;cthcr to eicate an incicsin^ly coni- 
pry:c ilhistiation. ]:ach sheet "JaiJ owr" the first sheet adds 
S0iiie:.ncw cleinein,s. ^^atcriaU ]irepatcd on the sepa r a to ;>hects' 
' hlnsi^'nv-tc.h the size ami sha].^e of the basic jl!iif.tratioij ]uc- 
'ciscly. 'J?l';p slu'Ct:>.arc hi:i^;e*J to^ctlicr v/Iih tape so l!):\,u;hcy 
^r^^*'ill fall titQ ^;>l:.cc acciuately. ' - ' 


Sinnjc>.]i^''^jrnjis]>arc ncies and overlays can be j^rcduccd 
I cl i} r^.'r ''b^'^s i m ; ] >r in t i p f oc cd u r t s o r I >y d i r ec; t c ( j]^y j n^ on> 
.the' sur fa ^.e.fef sheets. ' ^.^ 

lilif -^|ilntinjr; procedufe Inyo^x van.^tions of ch^micrl 
atid jihri^o^f^^'j^l^^^ S -fecial chemically treated "film," 

bi'Vtu^^si^afetii^^^'^iPc^s-, ar|^.ncod^d.''nicsc- sj,icets are exposed 
to li[;ht v.iiilc covt red wftli the'^rn.a'CCi ifl t|j bq';c^.)pied. The 
■'ofili^ is then' '"dfcvclopc^d"^ by one of a variety *of chen1ic.1l 
pro5:c.-ifes^,SheLts ca^iMiC seciitcd in a. i'aricty of colois, :d- 
thou<;h°any si.g^:;;lc shUt4\»^l'l rejnt^d^re Ghly^^c coh^r, v^inij)!e 
•^nd rcr'lii^ivcly ..iiicrvpcrlkivc printin^'arVd de\4l()pir>|^ ^''l^'T' 
jiient/?i-fcqnued. V v '> 4 -v^t . . 

T N .^/^c iK>iiie f tijuinp, rcchni<ju^*for .thc:.c machjiir.-;$s under- 
;f£oi.n^ rapid develoiMuent."Ne\v pfacess<;'^Vind (jtjui]-incnt arc 












» 


co!i>uli- ihe icft'fCJK ( .s'oM Mira-j j:>I::r^c:lu.ct ion hv tlu- Amkh- 
•;/urtljCi' info:m;afah. / " - ' ' • « * ' '4 - ' 

S])crjaTiii!;s innyT*:- lioc j fa' iir^-j c ]»fiji\uiciii and tri:iii>i^?.rc »u>' 
.Colwt. 'JV:ins]i.^^in. />;v/^^^ r^//f//;Ar;.Y' slkt'ts \*/itli pclljcsnc 
;"^bac):i:i;; r.rc av:r1l.:l.'>lcAvJ )ic ])ii!i^J- ccllojA^ is^ctu^io tlic ' 
• climciision^of 'iliC tli .i-^jmi^^, l'^- I'. J ofi, i is ])rouri;^ivc l>.ic!:iji^^^\ 

.Accinff"tmii.s]'*ircn^y sIj^c J^ V. iil^ aii nxlhejiyc 5iirf?.cc 4^rc 

" si^-ihcsVuG i^; JiacJ o:i'n'(:!.'y-co:U( J i'.ii^i> v/1i1cli 5if>i^iKU thu 

Ecar-lifcj'rc^.ss, il;C J'MuicJ jric un^t- -is lifci:-'!!'^ lifu-J ufl' flic 
paper arul tl;m^^( ucu iouli^:.uJi^Nj\^.iC})t,'*ih A 

'.|o^;ctI«i.'.r,- ih( two i'Ci.ic. rr'c s'.i!';^ cuil^ci c vcii: IjC.t[ ?ii;l j'rc|- 
; sure {^v^l r>*). Wli'wi? tltcy rse fi-^-iVTl^'' In^r.cS l^i^f-.c-itje'i, tl^ry 
arc* ilij^j vvl inio ? \.-.:it.'^so!Liiiic';;. v.'i\1j :»^^'C'^ti[l^;'<>■^^;■c■I^l, v.-ticli,, 

■(Sic^i,.G'). t-lu5 p.'ticrss, tl-iv. ])i inuii;^^ in!;' Iv.is b:x\ Jiftct! 

. stic]:y iiirfucc of ll'ic u ;.iis]^i:ic nCy .sfictt;; ■ / 



n:iU\i!iaf^cp^raic' in its cavji time. JJoViVN'cr, 


.. , ,, . , BESfcijW'^'^C- V- 

— V-i-: — T—^'-'i — 7^ — -rr^rr-"— ^ — 

hy jiitiUis^ 

?lraic' ill it.N cavji tiirjc\ J^.^Vl^:vt•r, 
ji lii.t!t* c^:lK'^^M'^u;viW^ will .ii^ovc v!i?.t j's" l)Cc:t' in tou!*ov.''4i 
, cifCuiriM.'inas.'Tfsi a "few flxlvchii^cnKius fu;';r Info: c ri.s]:in;jr 
^s^1cctal tc.icliin^p'llustraiionsf ' ' . * ; 
■ Ojijy .o):iy<o,yu! pr4.KT7»nj;.'jxji]qs??JC^ (or tiic liCi-.t- 

])ioc^^^s, -/./yr^ .T;//.'o >ni:l Jl'oliilc-y pic f.ooJ b::ri|j)i(:i;; 
' 'N.7:kr/:&'Gca:)\rpl'ic is jior su'irkMc. Yoir can. -tt'Si foii ilic 
^'^i'Ky^'i?? ^u!:'Xl- hy lul'IjMifiycflcTlTapcr with a v.ci fin^;cr; cby. 
.vSOifK(:csi-y.'ili''lw'\Vc a {hiw wliiic GOaiiii/^^.on yoy.r fiu^,c] 

■ rSonuti^uKS ilic clay ]cn\'C5 a ha/.y v.iiiic cuatinf; on ii;l,c'' 
^ fjni:}i<^ci (i:!n?])::]1:i)Cy. 'J'Jjis c:ui be clcmcJ by vciy CiUcfi!!- 
' ■ sv.';l.I")i;:;:; Viih couoM. 'J'oo litilc beat nnci/or j'»:(y^urc n'j:!)v 
rLSii.Ti ill bL^bl)]cs or jioiiiis (jf V.'biic on i1j"c finjslitj ur^fi:^ 
^ . fyr.flS q,->fi jnii n;; ( I ic. juprr ancl . ilj^ [ 1^^ isj laj cncy io( » TaM ni.-ty- 
'strijvil'.c jL-'jicr or pccI-iJiC' j»rint fionVil:c Uiaii]iaicncy..Otic- 
rfiil, ftVjilioJicul wo:\: h nccuCv.! M every ^it]), b.u nriyone ca'n 
Jo.un iIjc juocts^'in it'iif:y niiniuts. ' \ ' . 

/it (l)C' ]y csc'iii lime ;!ljjio5.t no coinn^efcIaUy jirepr.ic^jl^rn:^ 
yii'ii.'.b a!c aviuLlilv: i?i fniibbcv!, ]>ni)iei-l iransjyti ency sheets. 
A few are nvail.'^bl^' for jnntliein.'tics, science, nnJ bii:-irA'-.-s / 
S'jliject;:. J.0Ci:lIy ])fO;ltKecI niatcii.ik ai>' still cb'sniluiiovl onyy 
fr(un tlic im]ch cities. JJov/cvcij^ihc ueniendous ]\otenuVl of 
ilic ovciljc.^cl .tjy.rh';]::tiency ])iC)j;C(or "and its in.iterial ni!il:es 
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CERlkLg: l(eimt^uei); . J^V^ ; . '..t'/ ^ ' •■ ■ : ■ ■ . ■ 

pW-''-^'- /' V:-/ - '.-■ '■f-^ \^■;'-• 
Booklets ; : J --?sv', ■ ■ ^■'■> v - .-^.vV' 7 ■ ,^ ■ ■ ' ; ' .\ ■ .• 
*586-?5^09 " ;| ■ American EVpnojny : . 60 : ■ $1.PQ • . 60,00 

9. '_^,:''"k- : ' ■ ■ ■ 'V-:'5y ■ .V.^'' " -^^ " '•7, ■ 

Biiy A Honie I, .. (C^cklist; o,f factd^^^ .25 " l;5-00 

Home Firtakcii^ " r^(.Hpw to I ZS ; , .;45.00 

Buy a CkrTl : (Testf jrdu Can jiiake' &^ . .25 15,00 

''ell*-tale signs 'bl^Wear,)' ■'■ ■y^-T'C. -*; \' -'' - ' >• ' 

Don' tySe Gypp4d^. (Lists ispi^ of tbd^'f y - "^^^ IS.OCy 

ftaudulenfe^i sales practltes>) ; ^ y ; ^ * ^ 

Th^L^vj j (Important* ii interesting^ r *25 > 15.0(r 
. ..^ points of law you shoiild i^ow.) . . ^ ^ . 

Your-Lega^^^^ ^R^^ :^ . , j^ SO y^ 25 - 1 IS.OO- 

Federal tlTuth! in Lending taw/ ' 'X- ^0. ■ . V -08 4. 80 

Credit Cards—Thirty^ Days, etc. ^ , >f , >'-'-^ ^ . ^ 9.00 

The Licensing & Regulation, etc. V ' 60 .05 ' , 3.00 

The T^xj Relief For The Elderly Law '60 . " 1.80 

Door To Dob r Selling Law — n60 •07* \ 4/20 

: - '■■ ■ - •• .-. . • ■ • - V ■ ._:j,:./^xL.._:- 

The Sale Price 'Law \ ^\ . "^0 .03 1.80 

The Truth Ii\ Pa[ck^ging Lav ' 60 - , .03 1.80 

•JChe ^rut;h In Lending Law^ r 60 . .09 5.40 

The Wage Gatnishment Law • , " 60 ..05 '^3.00\ 

Gonsumei: Credit , • ' , 60 \ .20 ' 12.00 

Thirlty Days Tp Reality ' / ^0 .09 ' 5740" 

I , ^ Tofial Cost $202.20 

TWO* Reams of Paper- -= FINAL REPORT DN SEmNAR(S) 7.80 

: ^ GRAND TOTAL COgTS $210.00 

I ■ ^ ■■ ■■ - • ■ - ' 

: ^ •« '- ' ' . . ■ " ■ ~ ■ •* 

^ , 20A • - - • . 

..*.-■' \ ^ ' * ^ . "S 

^ ■ 

• -, ■ ■ ■ ^ • . _ ^ ^ ^ , «♦ • 












CONSUMBk, EDUCATION STUDY CENTER - llST 


( See Key* La^t Page ) 


fliage 1 of 16 Dages3- 


[.teni 
No. 


De s c r ipt ion/Ti t l,e ^ 


Sculrce 


puyer Beware. 1965 
^ . author: 'Fred'Trump.f 


I- 


2. • 


Consumer Choice -in. . J 
the Amierican Economy*! 

66^ author: j 
Carolyn Bell 


^y^^ . .. .. 

^,^^0\j Abihgton Press > : 
\- -i^SS East 55th Street 
•1 N. Yi., 'N. Y. 10022 


Random House ^ • 
201 East 5at'h Street. 
N. Y^.-, N.- Y. 10022 \ < 


iPurcha'sed 

. j state ' 
- drant 


3. 


Consumer in '^the 
Marketpiacfe author : 
Levyy Leon et al. 


, ^ — :^ , 

4. 'y Consumer/ s\ Handbook ^ 
. J author: Paul Farges 


5. j: 


Innocerrt Consumer vs 
the Exploiter au'thor : 
Sidney Margolis 


B i Pitman Company 
^1 20 East 46th Street 
! ! N. Y., N. Y. 10017 

B • Hawvthprne Company 
i 75th Avenue , , - 
. I N; Y^. N.-^. 10011' 


B } Triden;t Press Cbm 
{ 630 5th Avenue 
i N. Y. , N; Y. 10020 


6, 


7. 


8. 


Consumer' Pi:oblems & 
Personal Finance, 
3 rd" Edition 1965 
author: Arch W. 
Troe'lslnip 

Ins t rue tojT ' Maiiual 

;(6)' ^ \- 

Enjoying Family 
Living* //S--8554 



B McGraw-Hill Book Company x 


' 330 West 42nd Street 
N* Y., N, Y.H6036 


!. 


Bg ■ ditto 


B* i'iNASCO 


9.. Food Buying 1962 
author: Carlton E. 


Wright 


I 


LO. ; Buyer Attitude & 

. Brand Choice . ,^ 

j Behaviour 1969 

: author: G.S. Day 


LI. Consumer Buying for 
Better Living..^^^ 
//R-3024H 


' i Home Ec. Supplies ^• 
^' ;*^rt Atkinson, Wis. 
; P.O.' Eox 3837- 


B ! The Macmillan Company 
i Riverside, cN. J. 08075 ! 

B- ditto 


_J^^ulyea; : 
to diange 
Meriden j Unit Cbst 


X - 


7' 



A / 
ERLC 


NASOO / 
Home Ec. Supplies 
P.O. Box 3837 * 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


21A 


-rf- 

A 


$ 3*50 


^O 


6.00. 


5.95 


4.95 


9.50 


i.50 
6.28 

7.95 ' 
8.50 

'9.^5 • 












CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY ^lENTER -\ RESpURCE LIST 
( See. Key* Last Pa^e 


) 


(page 2 of 16 pages )_ 


i 


rchased 


Nq> . Description/Titie 


QuM>s*ng~.& tfsing 
Hpme Equipment 
#R-3Q72H 


ey* 


Source 


' /{ State* { V 

{ pr&nt • i Mel*i.den 


i 


Heloise*§ House- J 
keeping Uint^ ^♦.^ 

Management in Faniily ! B | ditto ; 
Living #SB -5 63H i j 

You Are A Consumer of 
Closing (paperbouijdy 
#SB-543H ^ \- I 

Your Family & Its' 
Money #S-8a89H 

. •* , I 

Family Record Book 
•>B-763H 


B^ INASOO 
- : HomevEc.. Supplied, 
j P.O. bJ»c 3837 ' - 
I'Fprt AtKinson, Wis, 

B * i ditto 


B 1 ^litto 

} 


B ! dxtto 


B 


ditto* 


.8. 


.9, 


to. 


, Per sonain^nance' 


How to Make 'the Mosi!- 
of Your Money 


Facts* About 
Mershandise 


ji. r 


Managing Personal 
Finances 


B \ Ronald Press Company • I 
\ 79 Madison Avenue 
; N/ Y,, N. YV 1004*6' j 

i ■ • ' ' . ' ' » 

B j ^Metedith P<ess 

} 250 Parlf Averiue | 

I NV YJ; N/ Y. UD017 1 

■ ■ ■ •■■ • I 

B I trentice-Hall, Inc. j 
n j Englewood* Cliffs, N: jA 


32 


iO^ 


B ! ditto 


12. 


Fashion & Fabrics. 


I Consumers All 
j Yearbook or 
\ Agriculture 


j B I J.G. Penny Co. , .Inc. 
i * I Ed. & C6ns. ^Relations J 
j j 1301 Ave. of the Americas 
i ' n: Y. ,. N. Y. 10019 


B • SupTerintendeht of 
• Documents f 

U.S. Government 
. Printing Office 
I Washington, D. C. 


22A 


ERLC 


I 

i 
I 


• X 


t 


•Subject 

to Change 
UnitfCost 

$ 3.J95 


4.95 


9.95 


2% 9^6 


5^20 . . - 

s ■ • - 

'1.95 


9.00 


10,00 


6.95 


.8.00 


12 


4.i;o 
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(page ./ 3 of 16 pkges ) 


Pure has edf/ 

iX^-Jfy^. ..... 

, St ate I / 1 to Chang:e 


Item 
No.. 


Descript(ioq/r-£tle> . 


Know Your • ' . * 
Merchandise s^uthor: 
Wingatei Gillespie &■ 
"Addison * • 


25-. - I Housing & House 
\ Management 


Subject^ 


Source 


Grant 


\- 


26. .| Consumer Education 
Program ^ ^ 


27. J Tl:^ Consumer of the 
I Seve«i}ties. 


28* i American. Ecpnomy 
i #586-5209 

t 

29. ^4. Buy A Home? 


B- .jMcGjraw-Hill?" Book Co . 

Hightstown, •|N.-'J, 
08520 

B' iThe Mac'millarivipp. 

P.O. Box 2472V [ ^ > 
Church Street >Stiitibn 
N. Y., rr. Y., 10008 

Ginn & Company ' \ 
125 ♦Second Avenue\ 
Waltham, Mass. 02154 


Mj^rideri ^ Cost 


B 


'I 


Bis National Industrial^ 
•Conference Boards Inc. 
i845 Third Avenu^ 
Jn. Y., N. Y. 10022 


y Bis jChanning L. Bete Co., ijic x 
j (Greenfield, Mass. 

1 Bis iditto I X 


30. 


Buy* A Car? 


Bis Iditto 


Jl. i Don' t Be Gypped 


32. 

33. ' 

34. * 


The Law 

Ypur Legal Rights 

Home Financing: How 
to Arrange A Mortgage 


Bljs 


Bis 


ditto 
ditto 


1 

Bis jditto 
Bis Iditto 


J5jC j Everybody* s Money | ph 


J6. ! Sense with Dollars 


ph 


1^ 

Credit Union; National 
Ass. . 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Doubleday & Company ^ j 
Garden City, N. Y. 1153(i) 


ERJC 


23A 


$ 6.50. 


9.00 


5.12 


3.00 


i^oo 

V 

/ . 0 . 25 
. *'o.25 . 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 

' iToo 
' i;45 
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tPurchase'dj . 


Subject ^ 


Nb: I , Description/Title jKey**| Spurce 


37^ i^ pye^^weiglit. 


.1 jBl s j Constimers Union ^ . 

\' iBook Department . * ' . • 
. i ^1 Mount Vernon, N- t; 105150 


. .i Ststt.e j ; ' .! "to Change 
I > Grj^nt ;,Mer ide n ; Unit Cos t 

! $ 2.00' ' 


38. iMhe Mediicai •ftiessiahs^.| .Bis .ditto 


ai**o 


39V j Jhe park'..Si4e of the Bis 
iV; A MatketlpraG^e ^ f ' 

4bV j ;CU^ftepqrt W Life ' j pis j^itto 
'f Ini^ucance ;\ V ! ,1 

>W % ,5 


41* !^ Food For -the^^oung ,l. pfc iSuperintent&ent -of. ! 
* '1 >^^,.^T«_ " Jp.QCuments .' *• ! 


I Couple- - ... '\ [D.QCume 

» ■ , . * ; "JPrlnti 


4?. 


43. 


Smal 1 . Loan, Laws . 


Consumer Credit Facts j Bis ' ditto- 


, Gove^^nment . " 
I ■ 1Wa§hingt6n, D.C. 

T'> • . 

j' pis lBoreau of Business Res, 
'i jWestern Reserve Univ. 
C^^eland 6,.OhiG: 


I. For You - 

Credit Ciardis . ' 
#67-83 

I 

I . ■ 

45. 1 Tax -Relief For the. 
Elderly #67-87 


•ph ° jAgrifultut^ Publication^ 
jfollege of Agriciiltupe 


i 


46. 


Door to Ddor Selling : ph 


Up^iversity of ^ Conn. ^ 
•Storrs, Conn. 06268. 

ditto . - 


iiitto 


i Law, #67-88 


47. -Sales Price Law #677-8^ ph jditto 

48. Truth in Packaging Lav[ ph 'ditto, 
#67-90 

49. ! Truth in Lending Law i ph jditto- 
\ #^7-81 * . ' I i " 

\' . ■ - .1 . ' 

50. i Wage Garnishment Law ■ ph 'ditto 


#67-86 


I 


51, 


j Consumer Credit Law I ph .ditto, 
i #68-4 • ' . i ■ ^ 


i 

o 

ERIC 


•24A 


I 


2.60 


1.75 


1.50 


o.ro 


0.35 

1).30 
'0,.15 


X - 


It 


0.03 


• T 

X. 


0.03 


0^03 


0;09 


0.05 


0.15 
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ttem! 
No.! 


De s c r ip t ioh/f i 1 1 e 


1. i Journal cs: Home 

'•. ■ ■ • 

* • Economics 


2. ; U.S. News & Worlxi 
•|- Report 

K 

. Changing Timfes ^ 
* Cpnsucier Bulletin 


6., 


7: 


9.' 


I 


10. '■ 

11. 

• I 

•1 

- ( 
I, 

12/: 


W/Annual 

Consumers Report 
w/Annua'l • 

B.etter Hohes & 
Garden^ * \ 

Gopd 'Houselceeping 

Look ' * 

• ■ t*- ^ 

Ladi'es Home Journal 
McCall's 

American Council on 
Co'nsumer lot e r es t s 


What's New in Home 
Econonjics 


m 


, Source 


^urgrhssed ] ~ : 

_ i by ;^ - \ ' Subject 

i Staite ^ to Change 

Grsmt ' Meridenj Uni*t ODSt 


Americ'an Home ic, Asi^ofr. 
1600 20th Strefet^.N-W. 
Washir?g;ton, D.C, *20009i 

Pinks Magazine Company 
I 262 tydale Place * 
I Mer iden , , Conn • 0.6450 ^ 

i dir^tb 

iditto 


m ; ditto 


m ' ditto 


m , ditto 


ditto 


m f ditto 


ditto 


American Council on 
Consumer Interest-s . / 
238 Stanley Hall ; . 

University. of Missouri;. 
Columbia, . Missouri 652t)l 


A : 
i 

' / i' 


What's New In Home 
Economics / i 
466 Lexington Avenue : 
N. Y, , N, Y, 10Q17 


X 


X 


X 


$ IQ.CO 

. 12. do 

6.00 
8. -00 


6.00- 

4! 00 

5.00, 
51-00 
4.00 
?.95 
3.00 


•4.00 












. ' teoKfSlWffiR filiUCAtlOM STUDYycrniTER - RESOURCE LIST ^ ' ; V 

' : (See Key* Last Page ) ^ t^' ^ - • * 

• • / / * Cpage 7vof^l6 pages) ^ 


Item ! > . • . 
Net, .|:ipescrlption/Ti tl e 


Key*' 


'SoutC€ 


. yurctiased 


J state 
• ; Gratit. 


j ' Subjeet 


to Changfe 


1.. { State* Cbur$e of 


: Cg^ 5 State Board of Ed, 
I Study in Home .'EiC.- ^| " j Dept. of Education 

j Attn: Home* Ec. Div. 
Mon t gome r y , Al a^batn a 


I 


Jr-Sr High Vol. ff3 


SIMUIjVlTlQN GAMES: 

T" — " ■ 

r. j Ghettb ^ 


_2-^-4— Ec o nom i C77S y s-t em 
i 

" i Cpnsuirfers 


.. J ga ; Western Pub. Cb. ' \ 
■ School & Library ITe t> t . j 
i . i 150 Parish Drive 
' *; ^ i Wayne, "New Jersey - ' 

-1 . " ■ . "■ 

-dlrtt© 


4. .1 Life* Careei^s 


\ ga j ditto r 
! ga . ditto 


1., 


i What Is' A Contract F 


Coronet , Film Sales Dept. 
f 65 E^st-^duth Water St\ 
1^ Chicago, 111. 6^601 I 


2. j Alice in Numberland Fr i Educational Films - 

j Visual AidsV Service 
• Uhiversity of II L. 


1 


; 15 min color ^51^81 ■ 


. Champaign, 111. 61820 


i Getting' Your Mpney*,si Fr j ditto 
' Wdrth iO min b/w ^1 j- | - 


I «?'278. 

4.: j Getting Your , Money • s! Fr 
Zl j WortK #2, 10 ^miTn b/w; 
, «2279 ' t 


ditto 


A 


Getting Your Money's Fr 
I Worth i^'S,^ lO^min b/w^ 


t 


^ Yoiir Family Budget 
I 16 'min b/w #02961 


Fr- 


ditto 


'ditto 
1 . 


: 1 


ERIC 


27A 


IvMeride^n ^ Unit Cost 


$ 5^.00 \^ 

n 20.06 


I 


^^00. 


30.00 
35.00 

65.00 

I 

2.40 


2.40 


2.40 
* 


2.40 













fM£R BDir^ATION STUDY CENTfiR - RiESOJURCE LISf 

( See Key* La&t Palre 5 ^ ^ 

(, paif^^ypf f 1 6 pages ) 


[iemi 

script iph/Ti tie 


Purc)iased 


V State ; 

_ ^ _i._Graht 

7. I Iristallrnent Buying I Pr, | Eaucatienar Films \'\ "x' 


Key* I * Source 


Merldeni 


Subject 


i 10 min b/w #01995 


8^ i >your Thrift Habits 
^ 5 ^ 2d Ed. • b/w, #02974 

^ V i Pre^s^rving Foods 
! 10 mln b/w, /S'02507 


. I .Visual Aids Siervice 
j University ill. 
: Champaign., 111^. 61820 

Fr • ditto • ^ ■ 


ditto 


to Change 
Unit .Cost/ 


$ 2.60 


2^'60 


2.6(y 


1 . . 4«H Homie~ Improvement » S 

Family Living Project 

; .Ideas' /y0165l^508 j 

' (50 2x2*s) ! 

2. ! planning & Timi i S 
- ' I Management For Meal j 

J Preparation /<'021754 j 

V • , ' ♦ . ..1. 

3. : The How & .Why of . : S- 
. i Packaging #Cfel70H , 


; NASCD 

j Home Ec. Supplies* 
j Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
. j 535a8 

; ditto 


' ditto 


4. I Fou'r Steps to Carpet ! S:' 4 ditto' 
! Beauty #017984 


e A Better Shopper; I S 


•j ^Buying In A Super 
i Market - 


1 • 


'6. 
7. 


Dr. Quack's Clinic 


What Is Consumer 
Credit (H S Level) 


S 
S 


Cooperaiive Extension 
College oi" Home Ec. j 
Martha VanKensselaer Hj 
Cornell University ^- . \ 
' Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 - \ 

\ ■ i 

( ditto • . 


dittQ . 


4 . 


f ' 


ERLC 


28A 


\ 

X 


22.50 


ii*00 


5.00., 


20.00 


4.25 
2.50 












. CONSUMER ^blKATlON STUD^CfiNT^^ RESOURCE ntSt ; . ' 

• • . ( S^e Key* Las4:^Page ) ^ v' V ^ ^ 

» . ^ : * • (page, 9 of 16 page 3,;, 


[tem? 


.\ ....L_._ 

I 


ij^ujr chased 


by 

state 


. i>Sul> jecrt 


No. I ^De^cription/ritl^ jKey* j 


Source 


Gr ant | JMie r iden 


I The Consumer Decides ; fs i J. C. Penny C^ompany- ' i 
j . . ' ' I ^^P^- of Ed.. Relations^ 

• .! ' i y 1301 Ave. of Americas j; 

' N. y. , N. Y. 16019 ! 

■ - ■■ I 


X 


Unjt Cost- 

4* 6.00v 
» ■ * 


2. {Decision Making for fs \ ditto 
■ ! .the Consumer * 


3. I The Family Goes 
! Shopping 


4..' Consumer Filmstrip' 
; Series: 


1. Our Role As 


r I 


Consumers 
|.2. Cqnsumer In the 
i , tlarketplace 
\ 3. Consumer In . 
' , Action 


fs ! Long Filmslide 'Service; 
7505 FairmontvAve. » 
j El bernito, Califi94536' 


fs J Institute of Life Ins. 

I Park Avenue v 
^ ! N. Y. , N. Y. 10017 ^ 


A'- 
X. I" 


5."! 'Dollar Series: * - fs 

. - . j * - t 

! 1. Dpllars. for 

! * Security ' . 

2. Directing Your 

; " Dollars 

i 3.. Dollars for Health 


ditto 


'f X 


I 


■ i 


/ 


6, \. The Role of ConsumersI fs Joint Cquncil on Ec Edi 

j 2- West 46th Str^etJ 
' i N. vY. N.: Y., 10036 :j' 


■ ] ' ■• . \ . . - 

7. ' What Malces People fs ! dpLtto 

Buy, H&C 1963^^ 
I 'with 35mm & Record 

8. i CJonsumer .Buying Bi/idej fs 
* ** ] Filmstrip Kits: j 

' ' 1. -How to Buy Shoes 
, ' i^42029 

2. How to Buy Sheets 
& Pillowcases 
• /;^42031 
1 3. How to Buy A 
^ Sweater ,3jr 


J. C. Penny Company 
I ( See abov^ ) 


/ 


•V 


9. Clothing Technicjuek 
for Cons tipuct ion 


//83194 


ERLC 


fs .1 ^ditto 


29A 


*x 


10. 00' 


- 5.00 


iO.35 


10.00 


25Tt 


3.00 

3.'5a " 

3.00 

1 ' 

35 ..00 - ' 












GONSUMER EDJJQVTlbN STUDY CENTER - SESOUR^ LIST * • v " • 

• ( See Key* Last Page ) - * • V ^ 

^ Y_ : ^ ' . J^pa^e_JO of 16 pages)' 


Purchased 


[tern'- 


No.*' Description/Title ;Key*' Source 

LO. I The American Econoriy ! fs | National Asg". of 
~ ^ " '^Manufacturers 

277 Park Avenu6 


- { 


••by 
State 


i Filmstrip -Series * \ 


N. Y., N. Y. 106l7 i 


Meriden 


Subject 
to Change-' 
Unit^Cost;^ 

$iio.oo 


J 


LI. . ^aluc^;^ Your i0ollar ; fs [ Stanley Bowmar Co. * 
. ; >3833lr . - I 4 Btoadway , 

' - ' ci i Valhalla, N.Y. 10595 


1*2.' JSrootniiTg f.9r Girls ' f fs \ ditto 
L3. Cookirfg Series. 4^ i fs \ ditto 


L4>, Teen Guide to 
Horn em akin g- 


j f s j ditto 


L5. r Consumer Ed.^^eries ' fsr-j—^tto 


L6. « Managiftg-Your Money ( fs ; ditto • i 

- ' i ^- i ' ^ ■ • ■ ■ ■ /; 

. I fs ; What's I^ew.In Home Ec. 

" : ■ ' j j * 466 Lexington Aye. 1 


L7. 1 New Room. In^Your 
[ Kitirherf 


X 
X 

. X 


X 


*7.63 


31.50 


\ > 32.50 


Ii8. , Small Wonders in 
I Your KitV:hen - ^ 


fs ; ditto 


L9. |;Hd% to Save Thirty j fs* I ditto*, 
i Minutes a Day. » j * ' 


?0.,: -Mana'ging' Your^Money, ( fs \ McGraw-Hill Text Film 



Set;=^, 


11. J Learoing to- Manage; 
i Money 

12. J So Your BudgetJ^Won'^'t 
* i Budge 

E3.. 


! 33& West 42nd St. 

1 N. Y.,'N. Y.- 10036 \ » 

* i t 

fs : ditto *. 


24. 
25. 


Teenage Atlowan'ces 
Your Retail Store 
Ifours For the Best 


fs 1 ditto 


! /s I ditt^ 


fs I di-tto 
\ fs '( ditto 


. ERIC 


1 

30A 


•X 


53. 3p 


72.50 
37.35 
2.50« 

2.00 
2.00 
37.00 <, 

6.00 


I 
i 


At 


,^.00 

6.00 
6.00 
'6.00 












(::dNSUMER EDUCATION STUDY CENTEJl -.RESOURCE LIST 
X ' ; "(See Xey* Last Page ) • 


(pa ge_l.l_Qf-_lj&-P-a ge.s.)_ 


N^:;' Degcript ion/Title ;Key* , - Sourc 


jfur chased 
■ by 


State 
Grant 


r 


16. I How to Buy Eggs 


' fs ' The PhoJto^Lab, Inc. ^ , 
• ; 3825 Georgia Ave. N.W. \ ^ 
J Wasfiington, D.C. '20011 1 


X 


'1\ i Resbul^ce Kit ik 


hx - im3u5c 


j Teaching Cprtsivne^ 
^ Education* : 


Changing times Ed. Ser^ 
: Suite G-82 ■ - \ 
\ 1729 H Street N.W. \ 
i Washington, D.C. 20006; 

^8- 1 Understanding Today'^ fs ; J.'C. Penny Co. , Tnc.^ \ 

1301 Av«. of the Ameriias 
N.. Y. , N. Y. 10019 ' 


I 



; Textiles (Record & /-j 
! Filnistrip) 


19. i How to S^efect" Fajbric^ fs ; ditto* 

V I iot Garm^ts* (fs & 

I Guided) * ' 

t^0^- I Homes Are* For People^ /s ditto 

I Set ' . 

■ ' -> 


low td'^Kurnish A 


.misc . ditto 


; » 'FiilVit Home (Teaching : 
-1 unit for 30) : 

\2\ j Gu^:\Credit Economy, fs t^GutiSSnce* Associajtes, I^c. x 

13^ \ Our.Mooey System, selj fq j 4itto 

J4./ i Silhouettes of 
\ Fashion , 


• Pleaaanty^^e, N^Y. 
' 10008 jflp ' I 


fs f ^Consumer Information 
; Serjt^ices., Dept 703 
! 7401 Skokie Boulevard 
I Skokie; 111. 60076 


J'^. ; Insurance with Guide j fs ^; Internat;ional Film ^ 
•; ' * , ; Bureau, <Inc. . . ^ 

J V . . ' I i 332 South Michigan Ave* ^ 


Chicago, Illr 60604' 


i • 


ERIC 



31 A 


i; 


r 


• r Subject 
I to 'Change 
Meriden j . JiUait* Cos t 


. 22.50* 


'5.00^ 

3.00 

1 7.00 
. 2.75 

35.00 

18.00 
.•2*. 50 


'■k 5-00 












cbl^SUMER- -EDUCATION S^S^DY CENT^ - RESOURCE tlSt 
t ■ ( See Key*'T:aat-P a ge )— v *~ 


(page 12'~of 16 pages) 


i 


Ctemj . ■• 'V 
No. I Description/Title^ 


T / 


Source 


1. I Classtoons, Cdmpre- ; T 
hensivc Series ; 


jCo-Ed/Forecast 


'.I 


.1 - 

3.* I Consumer Edu^cation 


4. \ Basic Figafe Probleips^ T 


; .Co-Ed-Forecasvtj iinc. i. 
'I 904 Sylvan Avenue ! 
! Engl eWood Cliffs, N.J.f , 

I '07632 ' , ^ -A , i 


;Pur^*Kasedj 
I 'by \ 
: Stat^ 

: .Grant ! Meriden ] Un it Cost 

$ 22.50. - 


! I Subject • 
^td. Change 


2. j Management, VM & VT, I T] ■ , ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


26.50 
22.50 

10*^00. 


5.. ' Basic Food Prepara- 
• tion Tech. 


ditto 


T . I dit'to 

i 

T i ditto 


ditto 


j ■ V • ^ 
j Home Furnishings & 
I Equipment #6903 

i Fashion* & Clothing 
j Construction #6909 

1 Home Furnishings & 
J Equipment #6910 

^ *" y 

Balance Family . ? 

; #^259-907 '(Budgeting) « «]r !x'140 West 51st Street 4 
. ; } ^ ! N. Y. , N. Y. 10020 V 
. /if259-908 (Planning 
, Steps) 

#259-9p9 (Budget 
' ' ^ ^ .Book) 

#259-928 (Buying Bed 
Linens) 


GAF Corporation 
Reprographic Services 


I 


f 


T 
T 


L0- 


j #259^924 (Convenient 
V' Storage) ' 

' ^259-925 (Gen Storage; 
■ ^ " Rules) 

■* 

! #259^927 (Storage 
} Sugg,est . ) " 

Food Guide Basic 
Four 


ditto, 
ditto 

T , 1 ditto 

T I ditto 


< . .. 


I 


ditto 


. T 


j ditto 
. ^ittS^ 


,1 


ERIC 


32A 


•X- 


6.25 
6.25 

■-.*■* 

• 33.75 

, . 20.7^ ' 

• .5 ..90 

5.90 
' 3.90. 

•*- 

i. 

> 4 

5,30. 
6.75 
4.^5 
r '6.20 

* a 

5.35 


I. 

{ 
I 


•4 












4. I Planning A Menu 


; ditto 


5. Management in-Dol'lars T * .3M Company 


! j P.O. Box 1962 
J I *New Haven, Cortn- 


6- 


! 

Management in ^ 

!. Practice 

j 

; A Primer For «' 
■j .Consumer Thinking 


T' I ditto. 


#15 (Set of 10) 


1) 


8.. 


Consumer Color Chart 
#1603^ 


Consumers Union, Inc. ! 
i I 256 Washin^on St. ' ' 
I . ! Moynt Vernon, 'Nv.Y.1055| 

f ' 

mi^c I Aiherican 'Hom^Ed. Assn 
i600 Twentieth St- N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20009 


Fashion Lir^e, Design j T | Simplicity Pattern Co.^ 
Coordinated 4cces.^| i 200 Madison Avenue f 


ten] 
No.j' 

Descript ion/Titl< 

' iKey*- 

Sburce 

? '^i^State 
^'1 ^ G|:ant 

.1 

2. ■•; 

Daily Food Variety 

.it 1 

.dittb 

1 

r 

Menu' Planning- 
D^cision " 

1 i 
T ' 

1 1 

ditto 

i ' 
I- 

3. 

I - 

1 

Menu Pianning- 
Sound Reasoning 

\ ! 

i i 

ditto 

1 

1 : 

i 


--N. Y. , NTY. 10016 


2) . » Budget Gadget 


. Gadgelh 


niisc , Guides to Buying* 

* • "P.O. Box 38161 i 
. 1 Los Angel^esv' Calif .'90oj38^ 


I ' i ; [ ' Subject 
>^ ; ' I ^ to Change 
X^^^£i^5' ^ Unit Cost 
* ^ ^ ; $ 5-70 

. 4.50 : 

^ 4.20 

4.50 
35-00 

35.00. 


.15.00 


3.25 


l.OCf' 


Q.5P 












CONSytlER EDUCATION , STUDY CENTER - RESOURCE LIST A ' ^- • 

> . " '" ^( page rA""pf~r6 paggis"^)" 


bem 


} 


, ■ <{■ Description/Title^ .-. Key* 


j Overhead Projector, 
jBeseler G.-10QSS, Roll 
Attachment,* Roll 


,AV 


Source 


Purchased 
By: < 
State 
•Grant 


\'Filin Loop Projector^ i AV 
I 'technicolor 810-A ' ' 
Films trlDProjector- ; AV 
iviewXex^Sy with 2" 
j Lens ^ . ^ 
! Tape Recorder, ' A^' 
IWollen^ak>T-1520 AV, 
iwith^Mikado 
Iheadset ' 

I Record Player, , AV 
iCaliphone 1430-A^ 
i with Mikado^ headset 
j Carralfi, CJL 


H.B. Motion \ 
Pictures Service 
Audio Lane 
New Haven I'l,- 
Connecticut 
, Ditto 

I Ditto 

i • * 

I Ditto 


i 


Heriden 


Ditto 


AV/Eq ; E ^& J Assciciates , } 

^ * Inc. Middlesex ! 

^ 5 ic/Ttirnpike, Old \ 

I Saybrook, Cdnu, i 

F.ur^ /"Not Appli enable* < 

^.^ R . , /! -110% ide Ways ide^ 
! Furniture Co.. 

i ^2685 Berlin TnpkV ' 

V ;! Newington^ Cfipn* " 

\, jQeTll :t 


Furniture (fables. 
Chairs Lam^Ss^ etc) 
Rug, Pleate^, 88 2/3 
yds. with fire 
resistant standardj^ 
Htll-Rurfon Act, Pad' [ 
of hair and^ jute 'also' 
meeting* fire t^ST:s 
standards^ alj other 
materials & labor to 
lay., .v/ 


34A' 


ERIC 


X 


V 


Subject c. 

to -■■-'^W ' 
' Change^ • 
Uhi^t c/st 


;$ 82.00 


149.00 
45.00 


161.50 


68.85 


139.00 

NA* . 
525.00 












CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY CEJJTER - RESOURCE LIST , 
— ^ — — ~(^See-Key*-bast-rP,age~)- 


( page 15 of 16 pages ) 


Des crip tlon/Tltle 


What Is Credit? 
Should I. Use 
Credit? 


% Credit Contract-; 
«1 Figuring the Cost of 


I 

Key* ! 


'Source 


\ Purchased 
^ By : 
State Grant 


FC 


FC 


jUniv.of ».Conn.^ 
[Attn: Mrs. 

Fettermah/Phd 

Home Ec. 

Storrs,Conn. 

06268 : 

Ditto • 


fCIT : 

L 

2 
3 


Credit 

Will & Worwt^s of 
Credit » 
Sb^rces of Credit 
.Credit Cards •'^ . 
TruJ^h in Lending 
tiebt Pooling Law 
Wage Garnishment 


FC 

FC 
FC 
FC 

FC » Ditto 
EC . • 1 Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Babysitting ^ 

Cdllegiate Nursing 

Getting & Keeping 

Your ^ir^t Job 

If You're Not'Goirfg 

To College 

itew Horizon-Food 

Careers 

New look. Ho.me ' \ ' 
Economic^ . , - 
Thinf"^ Others 
First^ ' ■ ■ 


K 

K 
K- 

K 


j Harcourt, Brace 
1 fii'Worlfi^ I^. -i 
1757 3rd/Ai^r^ue^ • 
i PleasaJitvi'lie, 
i New York, 10570- 
i Ditto ' . 


K 


; Ditto 

.1 

I Ditto ' 

■ . ' 
jDi-t'tc^.. 


J- 


0 

: ERIC^ 



5r 


> 


.3 

35A 


K 


X 


X 

X 
X 
.X 
X 
X 


Meriden 


1 


Subject to 
Change 
Unit Cost 

$ 4.25 . 


3.50 


-3V50* 

5.00 
5.. 25? 
3.50 


4 

5.00 


•35.00 



X 

18.00 


35.00 

X 

--45.00 

X 

18^00, ' 

•X 

■ 18.00 



X 

J 

35.0X)f; 












3NSUMER EDUjCATION STUDY CENTER. - RESOURCE LIST. 


■ 1 


.•(Page 16 of 16 Pages) 


J. 


B = Book , ' ' , 
v^l^H -^ls; Bookleta, : ; ; 
Bg - Book Guide _ . 

Paicphletq - . / 

■\ ,m = llagazines . . 

' Cg = Curi^Lculum JSuide 

' ga =^^Games • ^ 

F = <Film^ . • ; 

.Fr « Film R^entar; 

S « Slides 

fs «'Film Strip ' • * 
'mis'C =s misct^l^aneous/kit/lfeaching *unjft 
T = Transparencies 


N A^/£q = Audio- Visual Equipment 
Fur ?= Furniture , 



R(='Rug/Catpet 
FC, = Flip -Chart 


^ K = Kit^ 



4' 


36A 


4 # , 


■ > 


ERIC 



J • ' 

\ 












^^OURGBS of* equipment /yjlD AUDIOVISUAL - SOFtl^ ARSf'^AITO OTHER MATERIALS.^ 
' .( Resources Utilized in Selection)' • . 

^ ' ' ■JdVy/june-X9J-:Q . ' ^ ' = 


ame " of Pu b 1 ica t ion ' 


•Source 


AddreVs 


r Zip 
* Code 


<f • • - . . . • , • • 
ssociatibiv Films " 
Catalogue ' - ' 

bironet Films 
Catalogue 

im Handy Film 
Catalogue V 

cGraw^Hill" 
Text^Film Catalogue ^ 


Association Films, , 
Incorporated 

■ . v.^- .... 

Coronet Instruct lonal 
Films ' / 

Jam Handy Organization 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Text-Film. Div. 


347 Mad^isoh Ave*. 
New York-, New, York 


J10017 


^65 Eas* South Water St. ^ 
, Chicagp., Illinois « 


E. Grand Blvd. * » 
Detroit,' Michigan 

277 Park Avenue 

. New York, New York ^■ 


60601 


10036 


Dder^i, Tallying 
Pictures Catalogue^ 


Mbdern Talking Pictures 


3 -E. 5Uth St.^ - 
New York', New York,^ 


10022 


iucational Motion 
Pictures Catalogue * 

iucator's Guifd^^ to ' > " 
Free Films <30th Ed> * 

iucatiohal Films ' , 
I Catalogue ' 

lily-^Film Associates 
Catalogue v ' \ 

italog of Films * 


ree & Ihexpens iVex - 
Learning' MaterilhCs*^ 
' 13th Ed. /t^i^^^"- 

istruc t ional Films 
Catalogue '> 

S. Govt. Films Cir. 
#^5 OE-3<006 ^' 

Lnger E Pupation 
Training Catalc^vfe" ' f 


Audio-Visual. Center 


Educators' Progress 
Service^ Inc. 

Visual Aids Service Div. 


Indiana Untvers'ity 
Bloomington,. Indiana. 

' '''■>' 
Randolph', Wisconsin . 


,47401 
5395^^. 


Champaign, 
of -Univ. Ext.Univ. oC 111. Illinois 


;Baily-Fili^ 
Associates 

"O- •< ' ■' . ■ 

The UniversjLrty of 'Corin- 
Films, A-V Centfer 

. .'■ . . ► 

Ge:otge Pe^body College 
for Teachers / 


C^nn. Deptt of 
Ecjucation 'w* 


11559 Santa Monica Blvd 
^ Los Angeles, Cal. 

Storrs , * ^ ' 

L ' • 1 

CoBftectLcut 



IJashville, 
Tenn. 

♦ 

P. -0. Box 22^9 
Hartford j jGonn. 


61820 
90025 
06268 

37203 
,06115 


U.. S. pept. of^HEW, Office Supt- of Documents 
* of Educ. - ^ - . / Washington,. D.C. " 

Sinfer* Educ & Trng Pr<i)ducl?^^ 13^-5 Diversey Parkway 
Society for Visual Educar' <^ Chicago, Illinois^ 
tion,. Inc. . ' v.. ' , 


ye New tprk Times 
Filhi DivlsLon^^ 

f^hley Bdwmar 
Catal(3tgue ^ 

Lerling Mbvies 
Catalogue" ^ 

■* 

.ERIC / 


/The NevI, York Times 


Stanley Bowmar 
> ' •Coin[^any 


-57 


Sterli?lng- MovVes USA, Inc. 
- ' ' ' 3S A. 


Times Square' 

New YorkJJew York 

l2"Cleveland St. 
Valhalla., New York 

43 West 6^st St. . 
New York, Ne^^7 York 


'60614 


10036 


<6595 


10023 












-SOURGES-OF-EQU;-PMENT-Al«D-A0DI-OTViSUAt-SOFTO 

( :R(EtSbucc^ Utirized in^^ • \; 

. , • May/June 1970 \ / - J V 


Jame of Publication 


Source 


Address" 


Zip 
Co'de 


Catalogue 


klM Catalogue ^ 

*Helping Familes Manage 
Their Finances: • 
(iPhamplet) 


ERIC Clearinghouse on V-T 
Educ.jThe Center for 
y-T educ. Ohio State 
*^ Univergity. 

(see above) 


19(50 Kenny -Road 
Columbus, Ohio 


Supt. of documents 


/ 


^Home Economics Research ' 

Report ^2ly U.S. Dept. of U.S. Government 
Agric, 1968 Consumer & • -Printing Office, 
Food Economics Research Washington,. D.C. 
Div. , Agcic. Researcl:\ Serv. 


'Consumer Credit For You** Bureau of business Research 
' Western Reserve Unive^rsjty ^ 

Small Loan Laws'/ (Phamplets.) , ; 

:o-Ed/Forecast. Co-Ed/Forecast„ 


Cleveland, 'Ohio 


-904 Sylvart/Ave. 

• Englewood Cli^s 

* New Jersey 


U32W 


^20402 


07632 
(visuals ) 


Jetter Business Bureau of Metrppol'itan New York, 220 Church St., New York, New York. ' 
The straight pitch: ^'ome facts about low balling and high -balling in buying a cat, 

■ ■. *. ■ ■ - ■ . - 

alifprnla State Consumer Council Office, State Capital Bldg. , Sacr^amento, Calif. • 
^Tomorrow's fstmilies. ' % ^ ' . y , * 

' ' . , ■ ■ * 

;hanning..:L. Bete Co., Box 112, Greenfield, Ma^s. 01331 ^>^^ ' • 

The ABC's of home £urniture». ^ ~ ^ ^ 

The ABC's of lige insurance ;"^a scriptographic booket. 25^. Affiii^.^,.^,^^ ^ ' 

About extended care.^ (Medt^^in^) - ^ \ 1* ^ ' 

Medicare and yoU;'how it helps pay hospital and doctors' bills after 65. r965.' 2 5<^^^^ 
Social security and you. > ' 

what everyone should know about health insurance; a' scriptographic 5b anklet. 19^6 ^ 

You and home Jtiealth: care. XMedicare) ^ ' » ^ 

You and your life insj^^ance agent ; a scriptographic booklet. V^66. Z5<J. f 
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SOURCES. OF EQUIPMENT .AND AUDIO-VISUAL SOFTWARE AND OTHER MATERIALS 


( Resources Utili^ed^in Selection ) 
' / ■ May/Ju^ 1970 ' ' . ' ' " 


♦ 


Name o£ Publj-catioa Source - Address - Zip Coae 


* * ■ . Pamphlets . " ^ „■ 

toerican Bankers Association, B ;nkLng Education Committee, 90'Park Ave.', New York., . 
. ^\ . New York .10016 , 

A.B.A. film guide. > ' - » » 

List of m'aterials on money and banking for elemeiitary and secondary schools. . ^ 

The story of American banlting. .1963. _ ^ • ♦ . ■ ^ 

Using baftik services, i . • . 

toerican Cancer ^ Society , 219 E. 42nd St. , New York, N.Y^ 10017' * ^ . ! • 

r , V • ■ . • . ^ ■ . ■ : " . " 

lyiave a secret cure^ Gcrt>*cancei?. . ,r 

^FL-CIO, Indusi:rial Urtifcn Department, 815 Sixtefen-th St. , N.W. \ Washington D.C. 20406- 

Consumer , ^beware! Pub^. No. ^47. • 1965'. * . ^' 

In^your interest. Pub. No. 3^^. 1961. » » ^ ' ' s 

^ ' • ■ ' ' . . ■ • " 

\meridan Home Ecohotoies^ssoc iat ion, 1600 Twentieth St. , N.W. Washington, D.C. ,20009. ^/^ 
Sand for educational materials. . ' ' - 

i t . - . • . . 

\merican Medical Association, Dept. of Health Education-, 935 N. Dearborn St., - 

:h'lcago,- 111. 606io;.. . * ^ ' ' ' :* • 


Beware of health quacks. • , . ^ 

. Def ensues against quackery.- . t 

How teens set the' stage tor' alcoholism. 

Mechanipal qua^'kery. . ^ 

Merchants ^^^IP^nace'. , ^ ^ • • . j 

Nostrums and quac^kery. . . , ^ 

' Procee'dings of ' tite National Congress on Medical"' Quackery. October 25-Z6, 196 
Resource unit for the senior high school. , ; ^ V ^ . 

Baltimore Urban L&ague , 2404 ^Pennsy Ivania Ave . , Bal timore 17, Myld. - " 


963. ^. ^ 


Oeconomia; clothing^, by S.' L. "Myers. * * 

Oeconomia: family' budgeting, by T.V. Winder. ^ . ,)^^ 

Oeconomia: hoys in g. * * ^ 

Better yBu sines s Bureau, Education Division., Chrysler Bldg. , New^drk, N.Y.^ 10017^*"^ 
(or available,, from ybur.lo.cal office.) • * * ^ V ^ ... r. 


Automobiles ^n the installment plan. 
Buying . new oTviised qaifs. • 
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SOURgES OF BQUIPMENT AND AUDIO-VISUAL iSOFTWARE; AC^D OTHER MATERIAL'S 


_ ; , ' . ^ ; ^ • ( _R.espurces Utiliffed in Selection ) . 
/ ' -X ' h.' ' & ' May/June 1970^ ' " , 

- : \) ♦ . • ~ ~^ 

Name oE^Publ icat ion - Source - Address - Zip Code - • 

Citizens aAd . Soutiiern Nat ional Bank, Atlanta,- Ga.. / ■ 
.Money managemfeiit . ' ' * 

Coloi^ado 'State College* Council on Consumer Irvf ormation , Greeley, Cftlo. 80631 

Consumers Look at -lapels, by J., V. Coles, *196U. 50<J , • ' ' . 
i ' ■ \ ■* ■ ' i, - " '•.*■/ * # 

Co9pe.rative League ot the U.S.A. , 59 E. Van Buren St ., ^Chicago, 111.^ 60605. 
Free values in cooperative housing- ' • . . 

Council for Advancem*ent of Secondary Education, ' 1^01 ^Sixteenih St,.^, NW. 
Washington,^ D;C. ^ 20036. - ' ^ " • . / ' 

^ Money and banking*in the American economy, by WeLdon. Welfling, 1$60 (C.A.S.E. ^ ' 

Economic Literacy . Ser ies No. 3. ) ' • ^- . 

. ■ * ^ • '■ .... 

C.U.N. A, International , Inc. , Public Relations Department!, Box 431, Madison, Wis. 
^fel9 your /child le^rn -about money. - ^Cbnspmer,^'^Facts ^eries..) . ' . 5370.1. 

Money management for young couples. (Consumer. Facts Series.) • . 
A teacher«'s guide tp credit unions'. ^ ' * . ' ' . ^^^^v 

■ -. ' • ^ • • . > ^ V ■ * • \ - 

"GfcoGery. Manuf^^ot^uteris af America,. 205 E. 42d^t^ , New Y9rk, N,Y. 10017. 

The label tells the story..^^, ' — • • . • ^ , 

- What consume^rs think. ^f' ; * • ^ \ 
^ Your grocery dt^^li^aV. ^ * . , * ' ; - 

^ \ .i'. ' • ^ \ / ' 

"Hampton Roads EducaViotTal Television Association, 5200 Hamptoru^lvd, , Norfolk 8,*Va,^ 
High, school economics personal f inance._ ■ % . * « 

■ • >^ ' ■ . ^ • . .. ^ • / 

Healtfi-kisurance Institute, Dept. ^W, 277 Park- Ave. New York, N.Y. 10017. / ^ , 

A list of worthjwhile health insurance books (an annual list.) ^ » "/ 

The new abc's of health insurance. , - 

Our family's health insurance - do we^^now the answers? jjt . n ■ 

Household Finance Corporation, Prudential Plaza , Chicago, 111. 60631. ' 
. The role of Xhe consumer -"and of consumer credit^ - in our economy, by Dr. E.A. 

• " - f ' . ■ " . .^ Daueir. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Educational Diyis ion ,'^27 7 Parl^Ave.., N.Y.^i^^Y. 10017, 
Blueprint for tomorrow; rev. ed. 1958.' ■ • , '/ ^ 

Buying life insurance; a- guide for members of the armed force^. 
A. date with' your futurer; rev. ed. 1966, 

Handbook of life insurance, by R..W.^Relsey &^ A.* Cj. Daniels. 1943. 
How budgets work and what they do. - . 












SOURCE S OF 'EQUIPMENT AND '>AUDIQ>-VISOAL SQF'fwARE AND OTHER MATERIALS- 

* ; ( 'Resour^ces . U'tilized in Selection ^ / ■ . 

. • * . ^ May /June 1^70 . ' . : 

, .. 0 ' . ... • ,1 

tjlaqae of Publication - Source - Address - Zip Code ^ 


How much life insurance is enough? . " 

Life 'insurance fact book, 19^6. • ' , r4 

^daking the' mos\t of your mooey| lessons "inc consumer edu caption for adults.- 1966'. 
Moderns make money behave • t . ^ 

The search for economic security, . ^ . - . • ,^ 

Search for -economic security. * ^ ^ ■ . ' 

Sharing the risk; an approach to family' economic security; r^v. "ed. 19^8. ' ^ ^ 
Who is th^mah who sells iife insurance? ' 

you 'and your family's life insurance. . . » . ' • 

Your life insurance and how it wof*ks. ' - 

Insurance Fie l)i Company, Inc\ The., Louisville, ECy. . ^ ^. 

The interest return on casii value life in'sarance - high or low?, by M.< A.' Linton. 

Kansas State University, Department of Home Economics, Manhattan, Kans. 
/Truth in lending, by Richard Mbrse. ,1966. 5.D<J. . * ^ ' ^ , 

Massachusetts Laws, Statutes'/ Boston, Mass. The Consumers Council. 

An/act rfe^ulating certain retail installment sales and services. 1966. 

Medical Society of the State of N^ York, 750 Third Ave>, New York, N. /if. ^ 10017.- 
Proceedings of the New York State CongVess on He^n:h Quackery. Apr^l 7, 1965.. 
' . . '.Vl^ ^, . 

Merrill Lynch , Pierce, Fenner, and Smith, Inc., 70 Pine St. ^ New York, ^N^^ 
Abou't this stock. and bond business; what everybody ought to know. • . 
Questions and answers'^about the stock-market. 

jM^ssouri , 'Uhaversity^ Council on Consumer Information, Columbria, Mo. . ^, 

, A guide to family f.inartcial counselling, by C.VV Neal Jr. 1962. .50t^. 

Shopping^f^r credit, by Dr. R.L.D. Morse, 19^6. 50<J. (Pamphlet No. 16. ) 
. . * • . • ? . ^ ..... 

Mobilization f or Youtt^, Inc. , 21^ E. Sacohd St. , 'New York, N.Y. 10009,^ 

A handbook- of 'lafidlord-tenant.procedure^s aryd *l$iw, by N. E. LeBlanc , Associate 
IDirectory Legal Services Unit. , ' ^ . 


Money Management Institute. Househc^^J'inance^ Corp. , PrQdential Plaza, Chicago, 

111. 60601. ^ 'f V ^/ ' y \' 

Money Management: your automob ilel dol lar* 196<Lu 15<J. ; 
Money management :, your budget ;. rev. ed. 196,5. 15(^1 ^ t 

Money management; your equipment dollar. 15^. ' , . 
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SOURCES OF EQUIgMENT AND;AUDld-V;[SyAL SOFTWARE AND > OTIHER MATERIALS 


^ ( Resources U-tilized in Selection) 
May/Junfe '1970 


New York State Banking* Department , rep Church St. , New. York, N.Y. 

Know your rights. . .when you buy on tike or finance insurance* premiums. ndV 

Sew York State Bar Association, 99 Washington Ave., Alb^iny, N-Y- 12210 
Request pamphlets prepared by the Committee on Public ^rtformatign. ) < 

Sex^f York State' College of Home Economics , Cornel 1 University , Ithaca, N.Y. 
Nutritional sense and nonsense- , ' . . " • 

Nutrition needs : a guide to their reliability. ' ' 

Jiew York State Department of Agriculture aud*Markets, State Campus , Albapy^ N.Y. 
L2226. . . ^ ' . ; ; - ^ ' 

The new story of agriculture ^nd markets. - 

)^ew York State Depaijtment of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 80 Centre 
J«ew YbrV, ^.Y. -10013. V . , - v 

Laws governing the ^employment of minors. 

^ew York State Department of Labor, Office of Public Informat ion. State Campus, 
/Vlbany, N-Y. 12226. ^ ' . , * . . 

How 'the New York State Labor Law protects, you - 1965- , * ' 

^lew'York State Department^ of Law, Bureaoi of; Consufner Frauds, en^: protection, Albany, 
^.Y. 12224." ' • - " 

10 point guide for th^ careful investor. ' ; . " 

^evj York State Department of'Motor Vehicles, 50U Central Ave - , Albany, N.Y. - 12226. 
Driver's manual. fsee section on financial' ;sdcurity. ) 
Vehicle, and Traffic Law, 1966 ed. Article 7.n ' ' ■. ^; ■ ^ 

qew York State Department of Social Welfare, 112 S^ate ^St. , Albany, N.Y. 12201' 
Medical 'assistance for needy persons, a breakthrough in health and welfare; the 
99th 'annual report of the State Board of Social Welfare. '^1965.^ 
Medical assistance* f or needy persons - quest ions and answers-" , - . 
Public welfare in New York ^tate- 196U. \ , ' 

^ew Y^k State i Biv is i-on of State Police, Bldg. No. ^22, State Campus, Albany, N.Y. 
12226. t l^ , 

M^fiiaal .Jfbr poWce.' (Request the most recen-t editioj^. ) 


V 


lew York State Insurance Department, 123 William St., New York, N.Y. 10038; or 
324 State St., Albany, N.Y. 12210 , ' * 

*How the New York State Insurance Department -serves you. 1965. . 
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-^0URCES^pF-EQUl-PMENT-4liD-AUM 


( Re s ou r c e s U 1 1 1 1 2 e d in; S e I'e c tion ) 
' , May/June 1970 ' ' ■" [ ■■ 


Name o£ Publication - Source - Address - Zip Code 


J. S. Federal Housing Administration, Washington, D^C. 20411 

Estimating ai>ility to pay foe a h6me.. 

F.H^A. 's cooperative hous ing program, . • 

r> Mortga^e^ihsurance for urban renewal, (F^H.A. Bulletin NoJ 


528. ) ' 


iJV S. ^'edferal* Trade Commission, Washington, D^C. 2O580. ♦ 

The consumer 's right to know; polit ical rhetoric 6r economib* real ity? 
Pecep^tflon in the market place of the poor; the role of the Federal Trade Commission 
Fight'^ back: >v The 'Ungentle art pf self defervse. - ' ' \ 

— Guides agaijyt bait advertising. , . * ^ ^ ^; . • ^ 

^Guides aga ins t« dert collection deception. ' ■ ■ >.. o . . '* 

Guides against deceptive, packaging. - * ' . ' ' " w 

Invei'stiga'te, stop, look, says Federal IisKde Commission. 1966. Catalog' No. FJ 1, 

V 2::ln8. . * 0 - , . ; 

Let '"s join hands to prievent consumer decepti?dn. ^ v • / 

'News summary ahd advert is ingf -alert . )publ ished irregular ly. ) , ; 

Our most urgejit task: toA-protect the consumer needs of dur poverty stricken 
families. * . . f v <. * ^ ' - ^ 

J. S. Food and Drug' Admin istrat ion, Washingt^on, D.C. 20^0^; " 

Drug side, effects;, student reference^sheet^; 'Catalog No. 'FS 13. 122:4. 1964. 05<J. 

Drugs.and driving, some precautions for highway -safety. Catalog No. FS 1 3 , 122 : 15. 
. ' 1962. 15^. • . . ' ' ' - \ . 

Habit-fprming. drugs. C^tilog No. FS 13. 122 :2. - "^1964. 05<?. ' 
' /Halluc Lnogenic drugs, student reference sheets; -^C talog No. FS 13.122 :14. 

Your *money and ;^out' life; senior cltizetis and. medical qu*^ckery. Catalog No. FS 13. 
]j23,:41. 1966. . . * . ^ ^ ^ 


U. S. Goyerhmejit Printing Offiice, Washington-, 'D.C' 20402.. ^^ ' 

Be a goodiShopper. Catalog No, A^3.2:sh7. 1965. Q5<?. ' 

Be. wisfa, consumer 'si^ qi^tck credit guide. Catalog No^ A1.11/3:C86^ .196^. "OSi?. - !. 

Consumer protection drugs - cosmetics. ,Cata lol^ No.* FS 13 . 102 : C 76/pack-B, ^ • 
^ (Packet of 17 books'.-) 1.50.. - 

Consumer protection' foods. Catalog No. FS 13.102:C 76/pa^ck-A, (Packet^ of 1^5 " 
booksV) 1.50. • "*>v' ' ^ . i^"^ 

.Credit, master- or servant? Catalog Nql D2 . 14:PA-rp, '1966. 25<?. ' 

Facts 'for consumers, food additives. Catalog No. FS 13.111:10/2. 15<?. /' ' 
' F.D.-^a'. apptbv^ of new drugs', facts fqr consumers. Catalog No. FS fS. 1 11 :2l/2 . 10<;i. 

F.H.S. mortgage insurance for renta 1 and cooperative housing ^or families of low 
' and tnoderate income. ^ Catalog' No. HH 22^:m 84/1 V 19^^66. 05<J. 

. Afl F.H.A. quicJ^ guide to -t)uying a house.^ Catalog No. HH 26/6 :H '7574/1966. 05^- 
Financing your social security benef\its. Catalog Noy FS .3:35; 36. (Request most 
- recent issue. ) \ " ' , ; 

First facts about drugs. Catalog No. FS 13:11,1:21.' 1966., 15<?. , ' ' 

Food for the young (Couple, Catalog No. Vl, 77:85, 10<;. 

I A guide, t^ budget iiig_^ the family. Catalog No. Al . 77 : 108. 1965./ 10<J. -J 












' SOURCES OF BQUIPMENT. AND -AUDIO^VISUAL SOFTWARE AND OTHER .14ATERIALS 

Sel ect I on 


~ • ff^i kesources. ut iTiz^d- . in 
- • ; May/JuhQ. 1970 


Name of Publicat'ion - Source Ad dress - Zip Co de * ' 

Hearings be'fare a Sub-Committee, of the Cbra'rarttee on Banltfing 'and Currency, U-,Si 
.•/^jOiate, 87th Congress, ^2hd Session, on S. 1940. ' 1962.;., * ' " ^ 

'"'H3l^ing famtlLes manage ttJ^ir financed, by-'A/H. Jones , Catalog No. '^.87:*'21, V- 

. . 1963. . ■ ^iO^. ' ^ ' ' , • y ' ■ ^ / 

. Know your rights; 'what a wor1^:ing wife should know about her'^egal rights. / • . 
* Catalo^o.^' L13.: 11:39.' 15^. • • .. . ^ . 

Mahaging your" money. Catalog No. A1.77; 1964'. V0(^. ' ^ . ^■ 
Qufei'tions and answers ^n health insurance for the aged; about psychiatr io^nd 
/tuberculosis hospitals. Catalog No;:^S;3 :35 :879. 1965. -\10<^. - ( 

Read the label on foods, drugs, devices, cosmetics, and hou^hold chemicals; 
_ rev. ed. Catalog FS 13.111:3. 20(J. . . . ; . 

Shopper*s guide to U.S. grades for food. 1962. 10<J. ^ 
Things tA know about Medicare. Catalog No. FS 3, 35:87i7. 1966. " \'' 
Understanding life insurance for the family. 1964. V ' ' 

When, you use credit - for the family. 1965. 10(J. / , • ' 

What evejfy^uilder ^phould know about homes ^sociations. Catalog No. lJH-2.6/6; 
\ H75/5, 1965, ?05(J. ' (FHA Bulletin No. iO» /. . ' / 

Wood frame house construction. Catalog No. A13 : 78 :F?L-47. (handbook No. 73/% 
r Your JSocial Security. » Catalog No. FS^ 3.35:35. 10<J. (Request^most recent- issue. ) 
Your Social Security earnings record. Catalog No. FS 3,35 :93, (Request ^ 

most recent is site. ) , J 

U. S. PoslrH^Ef ice Department, Washin^on, D.cl • 

Mail fraud- (Obtainable fcom local postmaster. * / ^ ^ : 

U:. S.' PxesLdent. .The White House. 

To proJ:ec^ the Acfter ican" consumer ; message of President Johnson. Pebruary 16, 19.67*.^ 

U. S. .-Savings s^d Loan 'League , 221 N. LaSalle St.., Chicago, 
Thrift and home ownership. x 

What you should know be£ore you buy a home. ' / . 

U, S. Sociaf**S)g^urity Administration, Washinigton, D.C. ^0201. 

Free teaching aids consisting of wall charts, benefit tables, and ether material. 

^ l^ealth in3^urance for people 65 and over; hospital insura^nce and medical insurance. 
Catalog No. FS 3:35:883A. 19(^6, (OASI .Ser. No. 883A.') . . , 

U. S. Treasur^y Department, Savings Bond Division, draining Department ,x-WS>SLhing ton , 
D.C. ' , 

Reaching thrift through school savings. ^ 

Western s^eserve Uni\tersity, Bureau of Business Research, Cleveland 6, Ohio, 

Consumer credit facts for you, by W.P. Mors. 1959. ' * 
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SOURCES OE^EQUI&MENt^AND -.'AaDlQ-VrSUA MATERIALS * ^; 



» C^Sj^sources Utilized in.Selection ) 

. J.fS^l i--.^^M^ -J-:.. 




Name bf Publ iaa't ion - 

' - ■ ■ ■ ; * .• ■ ^ ' " '■ 
Source' -/Address^ - Zip Code • 




■ - — — 

■ • ^ *. 

^ ^•l . • - , PERIQDtCALS 





ERAL 


Car and driver. Ziff-E^vis Publications, 1 Park As^e. , New York, N.Y. 13016 
* Mpnthly, $5. " • ' ^ • 

' r 

./^.J. 07 88if. Monthly $5. \. 

Consumer reports.. 'Consumers* Uniort of the United States, Infic. , 256 Washington St 77^ 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. Monthly, «^^6. 


Changing' times. The Kiplinger ^agazine, -1729 H. St., NW, a Washington, rsp.C. 
Consumer (bulletin. Consua\eT:s' Research , Inc* , Washington J. 07882, Monthly $5, 


\ ■ ■ ■ J ^ ■ " 

lil^ , extortioq:. U'. SR. Postal I^specti-O 


.Enforcement • report — f*raud, obscenil^', extortioiqp. U'. ^. Postal Inspection Service, 
Wasliington, D.C. Monthly, 

Ever^body'.s money. Crec^t Union National AsSqciatiotC^ Qb'x 431 Madison , wis. 
^» 53701. Quarterly. ^ >^ ^ 


Forbes magazine. Forbes, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave.,, New York, N.Y. 10011. Semimonthly. 
$7.50. r \ ^ ^ ' : ' 


Home Furnishings daily. Fai^rchild Publications, 7 E., I2th* St. , New /^rk, N.Y. 
. -lOOTS. DailV. $9. ' O . ' '^Vl" , ^ 

Market news service. New York State Department o^- Agricu Iture and Markets. Weekly, 

Motor trend. Peterson Publishing Co., Inc., Los Angeles,. Cal]^ Monthly. 

New York Times. New York:Times, 229 W. 43rd St-, New York, N;Y**: Daily. 

- • / \ . 

- Popu lar\" mechanics . - Hearst Corp,, 575 Lexingtcrn Ave, , New York; N. Y. 10022,., 

Monthly.' $3.50.^ -See M. Schultz'^s colutnn. "The '^Saturday Mechanic," in recent • 
issued. ' ' . • . • » . . 

^''^ ^ r / , \ ' 

Saviftgs bank depQsitor. * Saving's Bdnk Associations of New York State. 110 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10017. Monthly. Free. 

Wall Street Journal. ^Dow Jones & Co. , Inc., 44 Broad^St., New York, W.Y. Daily 


except, Saturday anS Sunday, $^4. ^ 
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; PUBLIC'Af T^^f jpATE: 71'. - 


TITLt: .A CURRt.-CULUM GUIDE FOR" OCCUPAT I Qi^AL ORIENTATION AND EXP LOR AT I ON 'IN 
,,^JU'N:IQR HIGH-SCNiOOL WOME FCONOjMICS AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS.» - ' 

"■i " " ■'■.;.v. ' '.f^ -- ^.-T - - - ^ . ... 

• pEpSONAL. A-UTH^R : . wfLLl4\MS, GRACE. - . 
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OlSCO-IPTOR-: *nCCUPATinNAL INFORM AT ION ; 'nj^^UNI T OR. STUDY ( SUB'JEC T FIELDS); 
.♦CURRICULUM GUIDiSj^/*HaME ECONOMICS ; *INDUSTRIAL ARTS; "INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION; ^ 
OCCUPAT lONJAL CLUSfe^; TE-A^RING GU I D^S ; . VOC A T I ONAL-.E DUC STI ON 

- ■ • ■ ' . • ■ ■ ■■ - ■ 

'•lOENT IFIf=^: - *MEMPHIS .CITY S<:hOOLS 
■ ^ ' ■ -.''*■ 

EORS PR-.ICe: .MF '"AVAILABLE I N " VT-ER I C S ET ' ' ■ 

:: issue : A IM. y . 7N0. 4{ I'g?^) PP . 542' . . 



ABSTRACT: . A'S PART OF:pROJfCT SPAN, THIS GUIDE CONTAINS A 3-WEEK UNIT OF 
• ' ST^UDY FOR H^'ME ECONOM ICS A ND -TNDUSTfi; I AL -ARTS CLASSES .TO INTRODUCE CLUSTERS ^01* . 
OCCUPATIONS IN THgSE F I ELDS TO ,JIJN lOR H IGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN" \THE MRMfiHIS 
'SCHOOLS. AN OR^E■NTATWN TO THE- WORLD OF WORK AND DEVELOPMENT OF SELF»-frQNCEPT 
INTRODUCE T-HE UNIT. THE CONTENT-OF EACH FIELQ IS PRESENTED THROLtGH ' 
•-• GENERAL UATIONS", OBJECTIVES, EV^ALUAT IONS < AND . A: 3-CQLUtlM TEACHING GU I0£ OF^^. . L^^^ 
~ CONCEPTS, ACTI-VI LIES, AND RESOURCES. OCCUPATIONS WITHIN EACH FIELD ARE 
.-p-ReSENTEO flY JOB»TITLt, JOB DESCRIPTION, EDUCATTONAL R€.QU I^R-^ME NTS , AND PERSONAL 
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* ■ . . • • ' ■ . ^ ■*■ . ' ' . ^ .. ■• 

This currfculjiiu' guide lis de'signed to assist fhe'tfeasher.^^ 
curate- occupational infmrnation to pupils so that they will be. .^ware^'oL.:.. 
the employruent o^ortunities -that are available to them afnd can selec*^'^^ 
those high school c*ourses thqt will prepare < thsm Tor gainful employinent. 

Dr. Faul^rrggs, supeifi^'itend^'nt of srflmols in Cleveland, has' stated that ' 
a high*school should have only 'tw©' e}vj[ts one to higViei5;' education and" the 
otheif to employment". The rationale f or- us who are primarily concerned 
with the junior high schoo-1 pupil V.ou lei be' that there is. only one exit 
from junior high school to- high school. It: is therefd^e, believed' that 
ah *etfectij^e-. occupational orientation program in thd junior high schools / 

close all exits es^ept the 'one to high school. The middle school 
phase of Project SPAN /ropo;5es to help make the trans iticJQ- between junior^ 
high school and high si:ho^l. - - * - ' 

■ r * ' ^ OE^PANIZATTON ' - 


TWis unit in occupational- orientation is for junior high school students 
^enrolled IS industrial arts and hone economics classesf. Approximately 
.three weeks ;niay -j^ allowed for this unit exclusively. However, various 
phases of t hie* unit may te integra-ted into the current i-ndus trial arts and 
home economics curriculum. • For example, as a culminating activity of tiie 
child care unit in home economics, the students^may study job opportuni- 
ties in the area^^f child care. Likewise, the industrial arts .teafcher 
may introduce or culminate a unit in woodwork by permitting the students""" 
to explore, occupations in carpentry and ^rei^a ted crafts. The laboratory 
activities suggested in the lesson guides are designed for Plinth grade 
classes in. home economics and Industrial arts. . 


Guidance counselors and home rbpm fei^acpers may use parts of the unit for 
vocatioxial and educational counseling and home .room guidance .--^^ unit. 
i*s developed so that each part may be taught singularly. 

/ ■ ' . 

SCOPE AND SEQUENCE ' 


The teacher'may use the curri^ululn guide in this unit' in the sequence in 
which it is written or it may*" be adapted to the classroom situational^ 



The unit will cover the following concepts: 


V 


|Orientation '^o the world ^^of work 
'Understanding of' self and others 
Horhe economics related occupations 
Occupations in distribution 
Health occupations 
Occupations in trades and industry 
Office occupations 


J 












• The flit Imate pjiirppse of this unit is to provide '^learning experiences to: ^ 

1. Posterv the development of personaV traits,, attitudes^ and habits 

that are necessary to success in the world of work.. •. - ^, 

i^. ^ . Aid in developing an awareness of ;relevant-^f^ctors, such as abilities,: 
' , interests, values, goals and education^and their relationship to 
occupational'choices . \ ■ . * 

■•■A ■ ' ■ -> - ■ ; ■ • ' , . 

3. Familiarize students wijth a^wlde range of occupartonal ar^as to aid 
in fo.rinulatinjg' general vocational preferences. - ' ' - 

4r Famlliaisize students with specif ic-'high school. (;ourses that offer' 

training related to various desiTes, acquired skills, innate abilities 
and the pro j*ected Remands of^ ^industry and business. 

5". Help students acqul^re/§kills and the expertise that wi,ll .facilitate 
. decision making processes. ' ■' , 


METHODS 


Success in teaching an occupational orientation pouyse depends primarily 
on, the degreae to which it i^ student-centered. Each student* should be 
/allowed to analyze his interests^, tialents , personal traits and abilities 
/'to see how he can fit into our vast economics system. .Therefore, the 
/ students need to be "involved^' from the veiry first day and througrhout -^V 
every phase"^ of the course. . .. . ' 

" , ♦ ' . - . "' ■ ■ * .-■ . 

Questionnaires ax)d/oT pre-te#t*may be used at the begimijLngofthe course 
"to find"-where the student is. A similiar instrument may he used "Srt the 
end of the unit to measure the stude'nt*s growth. . ^. 

Case studies may be used to stiroiTlate interest'and to develop problem 
solving decision making techniques. 

tStudents love to "get into thjB act'\ Socio-dramas m^y be used to teach 
many phases of this unit. This roe&hod along with other group activities 
» is especially effective Vitli the sltow learner. 

• -• - . ■ * ' ' , ■ ^ , . , ' ,. • 

in working with the, advanced or accelerated students, it is desirable to 
give ^them special projects that are more stimulating, ^elect learning 
experienced 'that will lead theta to form concepts and -generalizations 
independently. These students may be.^able to handle activities and pro- 
jects that require outside 'research, study, and problem solving. 

? ■ ^ ' . . ' ^ . 

Artistic students in the class should be given special projects that will 
utilize the i^P^alent and give them a medi^an for expressing their ideas 
and interest In the world of work. They may be asked to draw" cartoonis, 
set-up displays, design posters, bulletin boards, and other visual aids. 












Primary; sources; of occupational information are the worker and the^ em- 
ployer. Therefore, students shdti^d have direct, -personal c^ontkcts with 
employees and. employers through personal interviews, fl'eldj trips , and 
'classroom sjnnposlums. The stiidetits 'should be permitted to ask questions 
and discuss freely all aspects of th,Q;^b. 


'"Learning by doing" is still considered the be'st educational'method,. » 
Students should tfe permitted, when at all possible, '^o handle and us^ 
the tools and experieiice some activities of the workers* Thfs can 
acHieyed, to .some extent, in industrial arts and home economics, classes . 
In some cases, students may obtain part-time or summer jobs to earn 
mdhey, and acquire some expertise in the world of work. 


f . 


t 


■ \ 












1. An^appreciation of the world of work in a democratic society 

helps one to understand the vital contribution made by each 
worker. ' ' - 

Z, Knowledge of available job. opportunities tends to h^lp Indi- 

' vlduaTs^plan for the acfilevement of goals. * 

3. ^Socio-economic and technical developments are. continuing to 

require more skillfully trained people* ' 

4. High school and post-high' school vocational training offer 
preparation for a wide range of occupations. 

- . ' ' . i ■ . ' - ' ■ ■ ^, 


Objectives : 


Upon completion of thi« unit the students should, be able to: 

1. Identify three factors that affect the* ayallabri^ity of jobs. 

2. Discuss In written form* or orally the value of work in a , 

democratic society. • <ri^ . 

• ■ . . , " ■' ■ - ■ « 

3. feielate In an essay the, Importance of vocational education as 
preparation for jt'he world djE^work. 

4*. List the three primary sources of Information regarding jobs. 

5. Uise objective criteria for examining various occupations. 

6. Formulater-clusters of occupations, when given a list of various 
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UNDERSTANDING SELF AND OTHERS 


Generalizations: 

!• As' a person imp;^fcyes his person^hl qualif icationsjand acquires. 
.1 skills, hij?, opportunities for employment tend to increase. " 

2» Both employers and employees make contributions to the job which 
can result in mutual satisfaction and _e£f ective job performance. 

3. When one has an accurate concept o^^ himself, he has a sound 
• b^Sis for making himself ^employable. 


Ai Continuous idycational and vocational plans Enable one to take 
advantage of .educational and other opportunities for increasing 
^employabi^-ity. 


^Ibjectlves: 


UpQn completion of this unit, ti^e student should be able to accomplish 
t^e fallowing objectives; ' cr 

' . ,r ' . 

1. To demonstrate, through the ability to get along'wit;h others, 
tncteased maturity, self-understanding ^nd understanding of 
others. 


2. To list at least five personality traits that one must acquire 
to be successful at school and in the world of work. , 

3. To d«»nonsCrate,^ by improved personal appearance, the importance 
of being well groomed and the factors that affect it.v 


To d^emonstrate^ the* ability to marke ind^endent--and rational 
decisions when analyzing case studies. rf - ' 


■V 


5. To discuss orally or in written form the^^angi-ble ajid intang- 
ible advantages of personal efficiency. 

6. To identify attitudes and characteristics- which contribute to 
successj^ school and on the job. 

7. Make a personal educational and vocational plan based on in- 
terests, sjkills and. capabilities. . . ^ ^ 
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Generalizations : 

" of 


1. One* 8 satisfaction in ^he choice of a voca'iidn.is influenced 
• by his understanding or the related occdprvtions* . 


> 2. Occupations differ in gualif icsrions they require for^uc* 
• - cessf ul performance t . 

34 There are socially acce|)Ckble jobs in home ecoriomic^^for a 
vide ran^efii^f interests ahd capabilities, ^ 

Objectives; ' , _ 

. _ . ^Upoth^compljetion of thjg study of occujjatlone that utilize slcl(lla 
and knowledge q]^t<§^ri:ed in home econoicice court;<j3> the student 
should be able to accompfeleh the following ."objectives; 

■ -Ik.- ■ ■ , . 

1. from a list of occupations^dentify and claosify those 
4 . 'occljpatioao that utilize home economics skills. 

2. fo discuss, either in written essay or orally some perso't^p^ 
traits and ckillo required for the broad creas. of occupations 
in home economics. / ' 4 

I • . ■ V ■ ' ,, • 

3. To, list the courses taught at th« high school level in the 
Memphis area'^that train in horae economics /jkllls, 

4. To idexitify the institutions, high schools and institutions 
of higher learning from which home economics training can 
be received. ^ 

• ' . .' • v~ 

5. To become aware of the demand for persons trained in home 
ecoitomlcfl skills in our-changing economy through the dis-- 

« cussion of newspaper' ads. . . 

The laboratory activities suggested at the ninth grade level 
should enable the students to accomplish the following objectives: 

1. To use acquired horae ecpnomics skills to earn money for 
self and/or class activities. * 

To discover opportunities for part time jobs that require^ 
home'^ economics skills and knowledge. ^ 

To decide if personal tfaits, i|itere8t8» and skills meet 
the criteria for a major in home economics.*' 
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. . . INDUSTRIAL ■ ARTS 

Generalizations: 

!• One's satisf actioji in the choice of a vocation is infJuenced 
by his understanding of the, related occupations, . . - 

2, . Occupations differ in the educational and personal qualifi- 

cations they require for successful performance, 

3. There are socially acceptable jobs in trades and industry 
••,|g^for a wide range of interests anci capabilities. 

Objectives : • " , 

* - .** 

Upon coinpietion of this unit, the student should be able/ to 
accompAish' the following objectives: 

J • ;^ • 

1. ^^^ntlfy clu6ters of occupations in industrial artSt' trades 
and industry^ and state the educational requirements and 
personal characteristics required for -^uccess in these areas • 

• ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ; ' ■ , . 

2. List vocational courses^ taught in the vocational/technical 
high schools in the Mem^ls area, 

3. To identify schools^ high schools and institutions of 
higher learning from which vocational/technical training 
can bie receive^l. 

A, To become, aware of tl^^ demand for craftsmen In our changing 
ecoaomy through the discussion of newspaper ads, . 

S lo develop a perspnal educational/vocational plan based on 
interests, capabilities ano personal traits. ' 

The labora.tory activities suggested at the ninthjjpJKde level 
should enable the students to accomplish the ^flfljLowing objectives: 

, V * ' , . ' . ■ , ; H - ^ 

To use acquired knowledge and skills to earn money for self 
and/orclass activities. - • 

2. To discover opportunities for part-time jobs in business 
and industry. , . 

3. To decide if personal traits, intefests and skills meet 
the criteria for becoming a skilled craftsman** 
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At the end of \he course ^ch student, should- be able to p^lscuss 
the lob clusters In tra'des and Industry and^tate geufer^nrlf tHe 
knowledc^e, ski Its-, 'and personal traits nec^esfi.ary fot/suc^cess In 
the various occupations, ^ 

Observe students V special occupational interests for guidance 
purposes, ^ V ~ j 



Test students objectively tig determine their knowledge of oCicu- 

p. . 

Students a^t work in conmlttees and note individual con- 
J^lbut^o.ns • .% ^ . ^ _ 

4 

Observe students* reactions to the' presentations of resource 
people, * * . 

Check written information obtained in interviews. 

Observe Interests and questions asked at interviews; syinposiuins 
and*on field' trips. 

Confer with students Individually to discuss their proj ects . and. 
educational-vocational plians. 
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CASE STUbJrS IN OIiTA.:.:^TNG AND WOLuiNG JOHS 


CASE I. 

Sandra 2. first applies at an cnploymeni sorvice office at the a^;e 
of 16. She said slie needed a job urgently bacause sha was living 
with her sister. When she reported to the ou\ployer r-.nd was told 
her wages she inunediataly replied that friends advised her not to 
work for those wages aad that she wasn't interested. The employer 
contacted the counselor and s^.id that he would not hire this ap- 
plicant under any circumstances. Her attitude and tianner were so 
unsatisfactory that he felt she should not be referred again. 

CASE II. 

Mary S., 19, is tall aji^..^ tractive. She went to art school in 
Cleveland for half a year, was dissatisfied and quit in February. 
The emplo^Tuent office referred her to a job that did not require 
experience but included Saturday work. Slie informed the employer 
that she wanted Saturdays free to visit friends in Cleveland. 

When given the name of the person with whoia she would be working, 
Kary er.claimed, "Oh herl 1 fought with her all through high 
school." Needless to say, Mary did not get the job. The employer 
reported that he did not consider her mature enough. 

CASE III. 

Lenore had excellent experience as an accounting clerk, stenographer, 
and general office clerk. She was also an efficient typist. She 
was, h3v;ever, quite short; her hair was long and uncombed, and her 
clothing loud. She was referred to a large industrial plant for 
a job as accounting and payroll clerk. 

The personnel manager said that he wished he could employ her, but 
because of her appearance he feared she would not fit in with the 
other girls in the office. Her lack of neatness and poor taste in 
clothing resulted in her not being hired. 

CASE IV. 

Mary wanted a job with hoar£? like those she had while attending 
school. The job must also be in her neighborhood; she did not 
want to travel downtown; the working conditions must be just right 
with pleasant surroundings and congenial co-wcrkers. Mary insists 
on these special requirements and is still r»nemployed« 
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CASE V. 

A^^nc.s vas placed with a locdl newspaper. Her duties were proof - 
roading and teleuyping. After two dayjj she quit without notice 
and reported to the counrclor that she disliked the job because 
the raajor work was proofreading. 

CASE VI. 

June graduated from a high school coirmercial course and was sent 
to her first job as a stenographer at $45 a week. She worked about 
10 d.3y6 and then quit. Ker duties, she said, were too varied; she 
wanted more stenographic work. The counselor found her another job 
at the same rate of pay per week. She worked only one day because 
the dictation was too heavy. 

NOTE: TtlE TEACHER C/iN MAKE UP SITUATIONS TO PINPOINT IDEAS TO INDIVIDUALS 
IN THE CLASSROOM WITHOUT E^IUARRASSING THEM OR SINGLING THEM OUT. 
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The follcv;in^ story clipped tvo:\ r, newspaper a few years ago il- 
lustrates hcv one innn overcame ;:.:rious obstiac.ies to acliiev';i his 
goals • 

CASE I. "Expert Who Saved Many frc^n Cancer Is Dead of Sane Disease'* 

"Dr. Grant B. Ward, sixty-one, cancer expert of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, died today of the same disease from vhich he had saved 
countless patients." 

"Dr. Ward overcame a tremendous handicap to continue his career after 
a tumor on the spinal cord of his neck in 19^2. The tumor was non- 
cancerous but its removal cut a nerve and deprived him of the power 
to raise his right hand and to bend his elbow/!. 

"Although he could stll] use the fingers and forearm muscles of his 
right ana, Dr. Ward's career as a surgeon appeared ended. But 
with the help of experts in appliances, together with his own deter- 
mination, Dr. Ward- made a steel and leather harness equipped with 
springs to perform actions of his useless muscle," 

"To win over his handicaps. Dr. Ward developed certain special skills 
with his left hand. lie asked for no special adjustments in the op- 
erating roo;i, except that the cable be raised to a higher level • 
The internationally knoVfTi expert on head and neck tumors continued 
performing very difficult and delicate operations." 

Question; What were Dr. V7ard's Aspira ti ons ? What special Abilities 
did he develop? What Action did he take? 

CASE II "The Dropout Who Came Back" 

"Joe Sorrentino has 25 scars on his hands to prove that he is a 
street fighter. By the time he was 20, he had flunked out of high 
school four times, had been booted out of the Marines, and had lost 
30 jobs. The secona oldest of seven children, Joe always wanted to 
be an 'achiever*, and in his neighborhood an achiever had to be 
handy with his fists. A veteran of more than 100 rumbles, Joe was 
put on probation by juvenile court after one particularly bloody 
street fight. Wlien he was in his first year of probation, he flunked 
out of high school. Not long after he enrolled in another high 
school at night — he failed there also. In a third try at high 
school he didn't last a Bemester." 

"At 14, Joe had begun trying his hand at various jobs, achieving 
a record for failing which was 'better' than even his school career. 
On his first day of work at a bleach factory, he attempted to carry 
10 gallons of bleach to a truck he was loading and dropped all 10. 
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Joe later worked a swoato.r factory, where he had the embarrass- 
ir.g i!;-*.i-erienc».: of. \ eJ.ng avaV.ened f rouj nap by the President of 
tht: Cv:>:'..pany, AiioCher Job cpportuniiy for Joe cane, through a fur- 
niture company's ad in tiic newspaper which read: *Want ambitious 
young i.*an who c-jcki; respoiisibility . ' After a month of aligning 
wheels of teacarts, he got yirod of responsibility/' 

"Joe e:\listed in the Mariiy^c ':hen he turned 18 but could not stand 
the discipline, and rebelled. He fou?;ht with recruits, rioted in 
the mess hall, and tried/to run away. Judged an 'incorrigible* by 
the Marines, he was senjl packing with a General Discharge. Back 
home, he was a hero to/his old street-gang buddies. But within 
himself, Joe felt ash^si'med. At 20, he cane to realize that his 
only chance for a better life was thro-.igh education. So he went 
back to high school^/ for the fifth time, at night, working days in 
a Gupcmarket . After two years, he graduated with the highest av- 
erage in the nigly. school's history." 

"Despite only ^ir results on college entrance exams, his grades 
got him admitted to the University of California. At first, Joe 
felt he had ^^othing in common with the college youths who talked 

about summer' vacation and beach parties things he knew nothing 

about. Butj; he stuck it out and in his senior year, was elected 
president/of the student body. After graduating with honors, Joe 
went bacji into the Marine Corpn for two years, feeling that he had 
to uiak^'up for his past record. He did. This time he became a 
placoan leader, highest scorer in athletic competition, and changed 
his Qeneral Discharge to an Honorable one." 

"Ifi June 0* last year, 30-year-old Joe Sorrentino was valedictorian 
at Harvard Law School. Joe has received several offers to work for 
major U./S. law firms. Instead, he wants to serve a term as an as- 
sistant/u. S. or State Attorney in California." 


Questions 



Identify some of the attitudes and values that Joe had before 
he finished high school, and compare them with his later out- 
look on life. 

What can we learn from Joe's case about job opportunities and 
the economic rewards that are available in our economic system? 


/ 

/case III. 


"I'm a die designer. We draw up the prints when somebody has a bright 
idea for a new die. Dies arc tools that are used in the plant for 
shaping material for machine production. They come around to the 
planner and ask him whether or not we should work on it. They then 
give it to us and vc have to design a die that will compete with one 
that they might have had designed outside the firm." 
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"I ui}cd tv, • ' ' , that's hov; I got started. I came to XYZ 
Pv . -tic . . ^ vonticeship right out of high school. I 
lad a frir:».J v.hose luiher was a supervisor and this fellow started 
In here. In those days employoient: was tight and it wasn't easy 
to ? but I carr.v-: in after my friend did. He told me about 

: c.i\u ^...li^jed to i^et rr.c in. But I wasn't doing tool and die work 
then. They started me on the assembly line. I worked on the line 
nights. But after I vas in the plant for a while I looked around 
and I thought that I'd like to go into die work." 

"You'd walk into the die shop and it was always so neat and clean. 
They clean the machines up every weekend. The floors were always 
clean. Well, one of the supervisors thought I could learn the work 
so he took me on as an apprentice. I had to take a cut in pay but 
it was worthwhile. " 

"So I started at the bottom. Along with your work on the job you 
were supposed to go to school at night. We started there by taking 
what they called a five year course. I finished it up in 2,800 
hours. That meant something. They taught us all that an engineer 
learns, but from a practical standpoint." 

"I*m always trying to do the best job I can. XYZ is my company. 
I'm going to stick with them until they cross me up. Until now 
they've been very good to me. If the work I do doesn't satisfy 
them, well, that's just too bad. I always do the best work I can." 

"When I got back from the Army after the war I thought I should be 
in a higher position. I never said anything about it but one day 
the boss called me into his office and he asked me if I wanted to 
be a designer. I had never been any great shakes at drawing in 
school but I figured I'd have a go at it. Well, that's what I*m 
doing tuJay and I'm one of eight in the whole plant. What I draw 
and design in eight hours makes enough work to keep production 
men busy for fifty or sixty hours.'* 

"The engineers in our firm who are college graduates have to come 
to me to ask questions, I won't take anything away from them, 
they're smart. They know all about stresses and strains but when 
they want somethinj done they have to come to me, That's something 
I'm very proud of." 

Questions: 

1. How would you describe this worker's attitude toward his job? 
Toward life? 

2» Do you think this worker has achieved success? Why? 
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CAKE:.?. oRiE;;':.-vrj.o;<' - Yoin;sri.T-' 


Name Hate ^HonjOi-oott^ 

1. Tivj three things in ?.lfc that are MOf.t i,:?X)rtai;i ■, 
A. 

B. 
C. 

2. The three things I wonder about BiO!?t : 
A. 

B. 
C. 

3. The three things about myself I need to improve: 
A. 

B. 
C. 

4. The three things I think I'm good at: 
A. 

B. 
C. 


o 
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1. Tne Tticest thing about school is 


2. i wish teachers would 


3. To ^ae eighth grade meant 


4. To ©e ninth gr^wie ineans__ 


5. Staying out of school means 
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CARKH.^ ORIEKPATION - YOURSELF 


Naaae Date Homeroom 


6» If something is called ^'school policy" it means 


7^ When I finish junior high school 


8. I like to read about 


9. I would read more if 


10. My favorite recreation is^ 


11. I have always wanted to be 


12. W]ien I'm 25 I expect to be 
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C'j'i::i(»:' TOLL* A Su^j^estad Evaluation Ir.s crument 


DIREC i';.': : 'Ihis rpl^ion polJ j conccrxi,";.d with your feelings about 
\;orl:i!t^: ..ituatici' Check Ihcn^a statcrraents with vhich 
you tcp j to disc,'^,rei: in the sc^ccnd colur.n. 


Tend to Tend to 
Agref:i Disagree 

1. Pay is the rViO^t important consideration 

whr;n deciding upon a job. ^ 

2. If a typist gels her required work done 
aherjd of time she should be able to leave 

the office early. 

3. Being an "eager beaver" is the way to 

succciud on a job. 

4. Supervisors have the right to criticize 

employees about their clothes. 

5. Salespeople should be allowed to chew 

gum if they enjoy it. 

6. It takes careful planning to be punctual. 

7. Wearing metal liair clips to work is con- 
sidered poor grooming. 

8. One should attempt to establish close 
relacionships with co-workers early in 

empio>^ent. 

9. It should be permissible to make personal 

phone calls if work slackens. ^ 

10. A worker's criticism of a superior is 

harmless, providing; it is done in private 

11. Emplovees have the right to talk back to 
their superiors whenever they feel they 
have been treated unjustly. 

12. Employees should be able to have inexpen- " 
sive business supplies for personal use 

without feeling guilty. 

13. Failure to notify an employer when absent 
from work is a major offense. 

14. Getting along well with people is just as 

important as the ability to do a job well. 

15. Griping is a harmless way of getting rid 
of unhealthy emotions. 

16. Most jobs are boring. 

17. During periods when work slackens it is 
wise to "look busy". 

18. Education and training are over-estimated 
by employers. 
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Tend to Tend to 
Ap ree Disagree 

19. Workers should not atttiicpc to do something 

unless they are specifically told to do so. 


*This device may be used as a pre-test of student attitudes. It could 
serve as a guide for class discussion. 


Illinois Teacher, Vol, XI, No. 5 
Spring 1967-68 
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Her' .. . -.w . . . : rs v;ic*.. u. vhicli. t: oi:.:;V; vou rv-y hnve nbLli^jv^ 
brni;,s, skill, .irr] inforr. " ir\. , vou c. i: hr.rtlly nx;){-:t to succccr. in 
cor... ■: • r i :>n ;:)ier p. -. '1:^. Grade yi":''rsciif: 


I : eel A( 


5 po 
A po 


lit:; 


3 pcivi'/.F; 
2 points 
1 point 


Those traits In vhich you scove 3 points or below tXVQ. the on6 3 thst 
you should Irnprr.vG. 


1. IS SOCIABLE: Smiles a ^'r^'at deal; gpts along with people; and has 
a keen sense of hunor. 


2, IS COURTEOUS: Considerate Oi other people; gives extra serv^lce; 

and says "Please" - "Thank you/' 

3. SPEECH IS EFFECTIVE: Expresses Ideas clearly and convincingly; 

and speaks di>stinctly, 

A, IS COOPERATIVE: Helps fellow workers and customers; Is willing to 

assuina responsibility; and works for the organl- 
'Zatlon. 


HAS INITIATIVE: Makes best use of tiiiie ; thinks up new Ideas; and 
makes su^.J^estlons for Improvernents • 

IS AhfBITIOUS: Wants the business to succeed; wants to see others 
succeed; and is a "doer,*' not a ' dreamer/* 

IS TACTFUL: Says the right thing at the right tlr.e; does not argue; 

and makes the other bellow feel he is doing things his 
way. 

IS ENTHUSIASTIC: Is not afraid of hard work; likes people; and does 
his Job as if he owned the business. 

IS CONSIDERATE: Makes an effort to see( the other fellow's point of 
view; and is always on^the alert to help others. 


5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 
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10. IS ORDErJLT: Systematizes his work; keeps things in their proper 
place; and is a clean storekeeper. 


11. IS HONEST: Must be held in highest confidence ; takes responsibility 

for his own errors; and avoids temptation, bad companions, 
and bad personal habits. 

12. IS DEPENDABLE: Is always on the jo^: observes company policies and 

procedures; and does what he is told to do. 
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13. HAS SEl.F-CONFIDENCE: Believes he can and will succeed; 'does not 

know It all: and never alibis. 


lA. IS LOYAL: Believes In the companv for which he works; knows people 
who are qualified will be advanced; and observes company 
policies. ' 

15. IS INTELLIGENT: Knows what he is doing: knows his merchflndise ; and 

makes an effort to learn new methods • 


16. IS ADAPTABLE: Makes adjustments easily; welcomes changes; and judges 

new Ideas on merit rather than by prejudices. 


17. MEMORY: Remembers and can associate names and faces; Is able to 
retain essential facts; and discards nonessentials. 


18. IS ECOI^OMICAI. : Saves time and effort by being efficient; watches 

use of supplies, equipment, etc. that are costly; 
and saves his own money as well as money for his 
employer. _ 

19. USES JUDGI-fENT: Bases Judgment on facts; makes decisions on merit; 

and is noted for sound judgment. ____________ 

20. HAS PERSISTENCE AND PATIENCE: Does not lose patience easily: tries 

again and again, and is not easily discouraged. 


TOTAI. 
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INSTRUniu^S TO STUDENT: 

If you had to selocl. one or viovc of the jobs below, \;hich do you 
think would be most intorestiar,? Check ris many as you find of in- 
terest to } ou — nuijibering tiie:n in tlie order of your preference* 


GROUP A nROlJP B GROUP C 

Auto Mechanic Bookkeeper Laboratory Technician 


Handy Man in a Dank Teller Analytic Chemist 

*'Fix' It Shop" 


Shop Apprentice Timekeeper Draftsman 


GROUP D GROUP E GROUP F 

Automobile Stenographer Musician 

Salesman 

* 

Sales Clerk File Clerk Commercial 

Artist 


Household Comptometer Clay or Wood 

Appliance Operator Modeler 

Demonstrator 


SUCCESSFUL DEVICES IN GUIDANCK AND COUNSF.LING 


Rudolph }\ Wagner 












EVALUATION 


"Each group represents an INTEFiEST AREA, If you have checked a job in 
GROuP A, it probably would indicate that you have an interest in mechanical 
things — thcit you like to work with your h^^nds and use tools and machinery. 

GROUP B night indicate an interest in numerical work — a liking for figures 
and mathematical calculations. 

GROUP C represents a few jobs which could be classified as "technical" 
and usually reflects an interest in work of a scientific or engineering nature. 

GROUP D jobs show a preference for working with people — the selling and 
promotional occupations . 

GROUP E jobs are clerical in nature — indicating an interest in office work 
and business procedures. 

GROUP F indicates artistic interests — a liking for interpretive activities 
dramatic and literary jobs could also be listed in this group. 

"When considering your job Interest, keep in mind that interest alone does 
not necessarily spell success in a job. Thousands of boys are intere'ited in base- 
ball, but very few could make even the minor leagues as players. This is cf 
special Importance when considering the more unusual or glamorous fields, such 
as actings opera singing or deep-sea diving. Remember that each job has its own 
special value, and that practically every job calls for some special skill, abil- 
ity or talent. The job of draftsman, for example, requires ability to concentrate 
and visualir.e> along with a knowledge of mechanical drawing, shop techniques, 
blueprint reading and mathematics. Satisfactory grades in most of these subjects 
in high school are a MUST for the successful draftsman in today's industry. 

"Similarly, an interest in the clerical field-particularly in stenographic 
and secretarial work-must be supported by many special abilities and talents. 
Typing requires a high degree of physical coori-:* nation, manual speed and an 
ability to read rapidly. The good secretary must have a keen memory, a good vo- 
cabulary, legible penmanship and a sound foundation in language, spelling and 
grammar. Good grades in high school English, arltlimetic, bookkeeping, typing 
and shorthand are certainly valuable assets to the high school graduate looking 
for office work. Try to keep your interests within the practical limitations of 
your abilities and talents. 

"Once you have discovered these real interests, however, you will probably 
have a fairly accurate estimate of your talents and aptitudes. Your high school 
grades are usually a good indication of both. Your parents, friends, teachers 
and counselors know you, and can be of help in determining your personal qual- 
ifications. Moreover, these people have a definite INTEREST IN YOU, and should 
be consulted before making your final occupational choice." 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS REGARDING JOB INTERVIEV;S 


Personnel executives have been asked in many studies to list the most iinpor 
tant things the graduating senior can do in order to make a favorable im- 
pression during the job interview. One such study came from 153 companies 
whose finding ii were reprinted in Educational ::rA Vocational Planning by 
William Martinson (Scott, Foresman & Co,^ 1959), 

High on their list of priority were the following suggestions: y 

Know what field of work or job he is interested in and why. 

Understand his interests and abilities* 

Show a knowledge of the company and its products or services* 
Read company literature in the placement office* 
Dress properly — neatly* A good appearance* 
Try to be relaxed — at ease* Act naturally* 

Ask questions about the company or job which are sensible — intelligent — 
pertinent — discriminating — well thought out* 

Display an interest in the company and the job* 

Be sincere — forthright — frank* 

Show an ability to express himself clearly; good use of English. 
Have a scholastic record which is average or better* 


Illinois Teachers of Home 
Economics, Vol* VIII, No* 6 












1. Job Title: oifire clerk 


2. A.f^t: (minin'j^^ oixd maxir-'irii) and sex; 18 -65 fem alo o nly 

3. Working Hour-;: 8-5, 3 c:.y s per vc>c;; (1 hr> for lurxh) 

4. Overtime oi holiday vork: I}^'^-"^'-! 


5. Approximate salary rr.n^,e : $3, 800 - $A ,200 

6. Job Hazards (accident:-, special working conditions) : none 

7. Education background (high school, college, technical 

schools, apprenticeship, etc.) :hi;,h school anri business 

c ollege p vei erred. 

8. Special tocls and equiprant used on job: 112315 

9 . Supervision departn -gnt head 

lO, Health: reasonably ^•:ood health 


11* EAperienco: 1 year 


12. Machines used: typ ev;riter occ a sio nally 


13. Place of Work; office (air conditio ned) 

14. Briefly der.cribe type of work and operations involved: 

A. filing of letters and forms (202) 
H. sorting and distributing mail (10%) 

C. filling out forms on typewriter or by hand (502) 

D. errands (10%) 

Johnny Br ow n 


(Name) 


The above chec< nay be tnodified or expanded at the discretion of the 
instructor or counselor. Students nay wish to prepare their own 
sheets after a thorough discussion has taken place in class. 

SUCCESSFUL DEVICES IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
Rudolph F. Wagner 












Recent 
PhotOirraph 

Trimmed 
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Space 


Divi-io:- crf Clasr^;.'!? Pcraormcl 
r\*i V* r; Sis C 5 1 S c 1*. ool » 
Koo'u 15S, 2o''V Avery 
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Si 


Do not write in this block 


Instructions: Tr.i:^. lonr: is to bo completed in ink in the applicant's ovm 
h;»nuvvritin^r ar.c! .-■>:r;Gd in iho 5pace pnovided on the reverse side. The 
ippllcant shoula ;)r]\;ng:e for a j>oriOnal intei-view. 


i FALSE ANSWER TO ANY OF THE QUESTIONS BELOW MAY INVALIDATE THIS APPLICATION. 

L Personal Data 

Name 


Last 

Address 


First 


Middle 


Maiden 

_ Zip Code, 


Date of 
.Application. 


List at ka.-t two schools near your homo. L 
Date of Birth 


Telephone No.. 
2 \ 


..Place of Birth- 


Month 


Nationality. 


Day 

_ Sex 


Year 
F 


Race- 


Height. 


Weight. 


General Health Last Two Years. 


Physical Defects.. 


Marital Status- 


No. of Children- 


No. Dependents- 


(Heai'ing, Speech, Vision or Other) 
Soc. Sec. No.; 


S, M. W. D 
Name of Husband or Wife. 


Where Employed (Husband or Wife). 
Names of Parents 


Address^ 


Where Employed (Parents). 


II. Type(s) of job(s) for which you wish to be considered. 

(1) (2) '. (3). 


Can you type ? 


_words per minute. Use shorthand? 


-words per minute. 


HL Are you available for substitute work? ^ Jt^^ Temporary Employment? ^ 
IV. Educational Preparation 



Name of School 
and 

State 

Dates 
Attended 
PVom To 

Highest Grade 
or IjGvel Completed 

Year of 
Graduatio.! 

Degree or 
Diploma Rec'd. 

Elemonlary 







High School 







Collej?e or Univ. 







Voc. School 














Special Cour.-o> 








V. Additional Pci*sonal Data 

1. Are you a resident of Memphis?- 


If not, do you plan to establish rcvsidence in Memphis 


^ ERLC^ 


you arc employed?. 


(Fill oul reverse side completely) 












iL. \'- wHwitor. .. ■.. ..load*' It ■■■■ J", ineiao- V ; oociai 

>. jImvo you o/^r i":rr.n arn:-\0'.iV If yea, aiUvch vXpUinaiioi.. 

i'l. .Arv you nc» '''^ yt -.i ^ ' - :)«!en ci;i\ii(\:ied will: >ub\v::.ivo or CoiDTV.unist organization? 
jf yos, all:'. o::p]:ina1 io;i. 

r.-.^ you have yovr own ni--':.!',::: of tranri-orlalion ? ^ jv^^ Car j;;^^'^ Bus q ^r^^"^ Other 

G. Hta'c you cv ?r b;-en disolirjTr :] from any ]M,\Aition? If yos, attach explanation. 

Y, \Vi;at v.asih.: cause for lf>avl'.::.r your la>t position (or reason for* (iosiring to leave your present 

one) ? . . 

S, In the event you are hirt:d. 5rive name, address, and phone number of person to notify in case of 

emergency . \ Phone 

Nnnio Address 

0. Jiay we contrict your present (or last) employer? 

Yos or No 

10. Dato you are available for en^ ployment 

IL Hovt* much notice do you need to give y^^wx present employer? 

12. Have you evca' filed a written application for employment with the Memphis City School System 

prior to this date ? 

Yo3 or No 

13. Church Affiliation 

VI. Previous Work Experience (Li^it Last Employer First) 


Name of rr/iplnycr(o) 

Address of 
Err. pi oyer 

Type of Work 

Dates Employed 
From To 
Mo. 5: Yr. Mo. & Yr. 

1. 





2. 





8. 





4. 






Vn. References — List at least 3 i)eople not related to you that have known you at least 1 year. 


Name Title Address 


1. 



2. 



8. 



4. 



Attach Photograph. 

Arrange for a personal interview. 

Return to: Memphis City Schools 

(Signed) 


Classified Personnel 
Room 153 
2597 Avei-y 

Memphis, Tennessee 38112 


DO i;OT WRITE BF;L0W 'Vm^ LL\E 


_ -Div. Location 


Step Rate of Pay % per 

Inactive Reaflon 

Date Dat« 


Employed Dept 

SJubstitute or Regular Position 

ERJC>p] omenta Torminated^ 












BUSINESSES A.Vl) INDUSTRIES 'i HAT PERMIT STUDENTS TO TOUR THE FACILITIES 


HOLIDAY PRESS 
3781 Lamar 

Charles K. Camp 

ITT CONTINENTAL BAKING 
400 Monroe Avenue 

525- 8407 

J. M. Sl^CKER COMPAI^ 
4740 Burbank Road 
362-3550 

Eugene Coe 

MEMPHIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
495 Union avenue 

526- 8311 

W. Aycock 

NATIONAL BEDDING FUILNITURE 
1700 Channel Avenue 
942-4661 

E. Ce Patton 

PLOUGH, INC. 
3022 Jackson 
458-J361 

Warren Draff in 

RICliARDS MANUFACTURING COMPAInY 

1450 E. Brooks 

397-4483 

Robert Moore 

SHULTON, INC. 
1725 Third 
948-1633 

L. Willis 


NOTE: Contact the name of the person indicated at each company 
to make arrangements^ 

Chnck Industrial Arts Course of Study for additional businesses 
and industries. 


HARTS, INC. 

4304 Sunimer Avenue 

682-9661 


WMC Stations 
1960 Union 
274-8515 


Thomas S. Hartzog 


Liddia Slentz 
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BULI/:TXN r^QARD ID] AS 

l)5;c a larr.e crrtcon dri wixig of Snoopy (cartoon character from Peanuts) 

with captioa: Happinfisn is vorking oi^, a job that 

utilizes your interest and ability. 

ABC'S OF AN INTERVII 7^ 
Ask questions needed for job information 
Be relaxed and alert 
Consider the interviewer's time 
Duress appropriately 
E7;press interest in the vork 

F^ind ways to express appreciation for interview 

FO RMULA FOR ACHIEVEMEirT 
A spirations: setting goals 
+ 

A bilities: talent ot various kinds 
+ 

A c tion; effort with purpose and enthusiasm 
« A chievement 

Set-up industrial display. Show various phases of development of a 
product. 

Example: Cotton from the raw stages to a completed garment # 
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A liOUQUET OF FORGET-MK-N'OTS TO milKi^ER ABOUT INTERVIEWS 


Ask Quostions 


Be Relaxed 


Consider the time 



Dress Appropriately 


Express Interest 


xpress Appreciation 


0 PPpRTUNm 


7 Perservance 


f 4, Ambit 


TOT" 


'5 Neat Appearance 



Positive Attitude 


3. Good Character 


2> Pleasant Personality 



I. Education with Vocational Training 


CLII-IB TKC STEPS TO A GOOD JOB 
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REMEMBER 


Formula for Achievenent: 
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BULL KILN BOARD TDK AS 


SO 


TRAIN yourself for a 
rewarding occupation. 



Understand 
Yourself 


Learn to 
Get Along 
With Others 


Develop 
Your Talents 


Train for 
a Cluster 
of 

Occupations 


ERIC 
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VOCATIONAL FIELD TRIP REPORT 


Naae ^ 

Place visited Date 

Department visited 

Guide's iissie 

LJLst the various occupations you observed (use back of page if 
necessary) : 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

List any health or safety hazards you observed: 


List any skills that you observed in action: 


What did you find most interesting? 

What did you find least interesting? 

Opinions from workers about their jobs: 

Did the workers seem happy? 

How do you make application for a job here? 
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*'What's Hy ^Linfi?" 

(A classroom learning activity that is played like the television 
game, "What's riy Line?".) 

Each student researches a job in which he is interested. He 
should be prepared to answer questions about his occupation* A 
panel of four, a timekeeper and a moderator are selected. The 
teacher may prefer to serve as moderator, because occasionally he 
will have to intervene and qualify answers. 

Students volunteer to be questioned about their occupations. 
Each panel member questions for one minute, after which the time-* 
keeper blows the whistle "and the next panel member takes up the 
questioning where the last left off. In the event the panel does 
not guess the occupation in seven minutes, the student being 
questioned tells what he does. After the first p;?nel has questioned 
the four volunteers, the four having been questioned serve as a panel 
member and as the guest with the job. 

The game gets off to a good start when the panel is given some 
leading questions. The panel may start the questioning by finding 
out whether the job is of a manual, mechanic, etc., nature. 


HOW I PLAN TO ACHIEVE MY VOCATIONAL GOALS 
Naiae of Occupation 


Description of duties^ 
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A ptitudes Required How I Rate My Aptitudes 

Below Average Average Excellent 


Necessary Personality Traits Hov I Rate 

In These Personality Traits 

Belcw Average Average Eycellent 


Education or Training Required Further Education or Training I Need 


Other Requirements How I Can Fulfill These Requirements 


Suggested TeachinR-Leaming Approaches for Career Development in the Curriculum 


University of Minnesota College of Education 


OCCUPATIONAL BOOKS IN TlX SCHOOL LIL?>.\RIES 


Cypress Jr» High School 


American Dietetics Association, YoL^r F u ture aa a Di-eti^g;inn ^ 
Richard Ror,en Press, S'ew York, 1964. 

Bernays, Edward L,, Yoitr Vutare In Puhlic Relations , Richard 
Rosen Press, Inc., Kcv York, l^.*6l, 

Blbby, Dause L,, Your Futu r e in the FJectronlc Computer Field , 
Richard Rosen Press, Kew York, 1962. 

Dawson, Taylor, Your Future in the Automotive Industry , Richard 
Rosen Press, New York, 1963. ^ 

Detzf.n, Winfred, So You're in High School , McGraw Hill Company 
Inc. , New York, 1958. 

Donohue, Jody, Your Career in Public Relations , Julian Messner, 
New York, 1967. 

Ely, Lawrence D., Your Future in Aerofspace Technology , Richard 
Rosen Press, New York, 1962. 

Eskow, Gerald W. , Your Future in the Trucking Industry , Richard 
Rosen Press, Issw York, 196A. 

Feder, Ph.D., Raymond L,, Your Future in Chemical Engineering , 
Richard Rosen Press, New York, 1962. 

Frost, Jane C, Your Future in Dental Assisting, Richard Rosen 
Press, New York, 196A. 

Gelb, Richard L. , Your Future in Beauty Culture , Richard Rosen 
Press, New York, 196A. 

Goodrich, Foster E., Your Future in Direct Selling> Richard 
Rosen Press, New York, 1963. 

Greenberg, Saul N., So You Want to be a Dentist , Harper and 
Row, 1963. 

Hammond, Ross W. , Your Future in Industrial Engineering , Richard 
Rosen Press, New York 10010 

Kitson, Harry D., Vocations for Boys , Harcourt, Brace & World 
Inc., New York, 1955. 

Lingenfelter , Rebecca M., Vocations for Girls , Harcourt, Brace 
& World Inc., New York, 1951. 

Locklear, Edmrmd, Your Future in Accounting, Richard Rosen 
Press, New York, 1963. 
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KacGil, Gi'llf, , Ixmx ^vLjroj^ai^^v ..l^J. , Riclrril Rosen Press, 
New York 10010 

Nourse, Alan E., So V o^^ Vant to n Chen:! ' :, ll.irper nnd Row, 1964. 

Nourse, Alan E., So You IJant rc b g n Nurse , }\/.:r:,eT and Row, 1961. 

Noyes, Nell Bifily, Your F uture Ar > a Secr etrrv^ Richard Rosen 
Press, 1961. *^ 

Orent, Noin:an B., Yo ur Future in H .^.rketlng , Richaru Rosen Press, 
New York, 196^ 

Paris, Jeanne, Your Future aa a Hoir^e Econonis t ^ Richard Rosen 
Press, New York, l'^To4. 

Paul, Grcce, Your Future In Mecical Techno logies Richard Rosen 
Press, liew York, 1962. 

Pond, John R., Your Future in Personnel Wor k, Richard Rosen 
Press, New York, 1962. 

Reinfeld, George, Your Future in P rinting, Richard Rosen Press, 
New York, 196X1^ ^ 

Robinson, Lura, Outdoor Jobs for Men , The Vanguard Press, Inc, 
New York. 

Rudolph, Patricia, Your Fu t ure as an Airline Stewardess , Richard 
Rosen Press, 1961. 

Flyan, Jr., Leonard Eames , So You l?ant to Go Into Journalism , 
Harper and Row, 1963. 

Scott, George A., Your Future in Retailirg , Richard Rosen Press, 
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SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER: 

Everyone who works, regardless of age, must have a social security 
nimber. You must have a social security number before your employer 
can pay you. To obtain a number fill out an application at the Social 
Security Administration, 2A2 Federal Office Building, 167 N. Main St. 
or the office at 1796 S. Third St. 

BIRTH CERTIFICATE 

To obtain a vrork. permit or to prove to an employer that you are old 
enough to uork, you must have a copy of your birth certificate. 

If you were bom in Shelby County thiin go to the Shelby County 
Healrh Department, 814 Jefferson to receive a copy. There ie a 
$2.00 fee. 

If you were bom outside of Shelby County but in Tennessee, write 
to the Division of Vital Statistics, Tennessee Department of Public 
Health, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tennessee, 37219. If you 
were not born in Tennessee, write to the Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
State Board of Health, in the capital of the state in which you were 
born. Include your name, birthplace, date of birth, time of birth 
(if knovn) , your mother's maiden nama and your father's name. Be 
sure to encluoe the $2.00 fee and the address where you presently 
live. 

WORK PERMIT 

If you are not 18 years old and have found someone who wants you 
to work for them, you must have a work permit. 

If you live in the city you can obtain a permit at the Memphis 
Board of Education, 2597 Avery. If you live in the county a work 
permit can be obtained at the Shelby County Board of Education, 
160 S. Hollywood. You must take a copy of your birth certificate 
with you. You will be given papers to have signed by your doctor, 
your prospective employer, and your parents or legal guardian. If 
you live in the county your parents must accompany you. As soon 
as these papers are returned you will be issued a work permit. 

14 and 15 Year Olds May work in many jobs before and after school 

hours and during vacations. 

FOR EX^KPLE: 

1. Office and clerical work 

2. Cashiering, selling, art work, and window trimming 
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3. Piice Ciarkiiit; and tagging assembling orders, packing 
Tin J slialvin^*; 

4. i:..i,.;iug and carrying cjt oistomer's orders 

5. Si::..e err'-iud ciud deliveiy work by foot, bicycle, or 
f;ublic traasportvition 

6. Clean up worl , n.aintenance ef gr^undr., but not 
including the use of power-driven ir.owers or cutters 

7. Preparing and serving food and beverages 

8. Delivering newspapers 

9. -dying 

10. Workir.^ on a farm 

11. Work in connection with cars and trucks if confined to 
the following: 

Dispensing gasoline and oil 
Courtesy service 

Car cleaning, washing, and polishing 

But NOT including work: 

Involving the use of pits, racks or lifting 
apparatus or involving the inflation of any 
tire mounted on a rim equipped with . removable 
retaining ring 

12. Cleaning vegetables and fruits, and wrapping, sealing, 
labeling, weighing, pricing and stocking foods when 
performed in areas physically separated from areas 
where meat is prepared for sale and outside freezers 
or neat coolers 

13. Cleaning, tending or assisting houseliolders, as yard 
care, pet care, child care, cleaning yards, garages 
and attics 

A 14 or 15 year old may not be employed in any occupation declared hazardous ^ 

These include manufacturing, mining, processing, construction and 
warehouse occupations (except office or sales v;ork in connection 
with these occupations). A l-» or 15 year old may not work in a 
freezer, load or unload goods » work for a public messeTiger service, 
operate any power-driven inachj ..ery , work as a baker, wash outside 
windows when a ladder Is required, or work in a boiler rooa. 

16 and 17 Vear Olds May work full time in most Jobs 

FOR h:<AMPLE: 

Most manufacturing jobs 

Most jobs in stores and restaurants 

Most service jobs, such as in repair shops laundries, drycleaners, 

recreation services, ana hospitals 
Clerical and office jobs 
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18 years is the mininiura age for some hazardous jobs 
TllKSi: INCLUDE: 

1. Driver or helper on notor vechicles 

2. Jobs Invloving the operation of certain dangerous wood- 
working',, metalworking, bakery, and paper products machines 

3. Operating elevators and othet powerdriven hoisting apparatus 
A. Most jobs in connection with mining 

5. Most jobs in logzing or sawmill operations 

G. Soi:ie jobs in slaughterhouses and meatpacking plants 

7. Many jobs involved in the manufacture of brick, tile, and 
•imiliar products 

8. Al. jobs in roofing, wreckiixa, and demolitiom operations 

9. Jobs in explosive plants 

10. Jobs involving er.posure to radiation 

11 • Jobs where intoxicating beverages fire manufactured, 
bottled, or served for consumption 

MAXIMUM HOURS OP EMPLOYMENT 

A 14 or 15 year old may not be employed during school hours. 
They may work no later than 7:00 P. M. or earlier than 7:00 A.M. 
during school months. 

A lA or 1*> year old may not be employed: 

*More thr.n 3 hours a d^y — on school days 
*More than 18 hours a week — in school weeks 
*More than 8 hours a day — on nonschool days 
*Morc than AO hours a week — in nonschool weeks 

A 16 or 17 year old may not work more than 8 hours i\^ one day, 
AO hours in one week, or 6 days in one week. They may 
work no later than 10:00 P. M. or earlier than 6:00 A.M. 
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National Association of Retail Grocers 

360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60601 


Training Manual 
for 

MEAT DEPARTMENT MANAGEMENT 


This outline has been prepared with a view to assisting 
executives of state and local associations, teachers in 
colleges and universities, meat industry personnel, 
retailers and wholesalers, and other leaders who may 
be planning courses in retail meat department operation. 

The main objective is to summarize points around which 
to build a complete management-training program. The 
individual instructor will want to revise the outline to 
suit requirements of his particular group. 

This is not intended to be a text, for no attempt has been 
made to cover any topic hi detail. More complete infor- 
mation on each aspect of meat department management 
is available from National Association of Retail Grocers, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois G0601. 
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MANAGEMENT 


The economic and competitive environment within which the retail food store must operate is 
constantly changing, and in many ways becoming more complex. 

There is no way of telling what the future holds. Success no longer comes to the meat depart- 
ment headed by the best "meat cutter", unless he knows how to adapt operations to those changes in 
business conditions which cannot always be forecast. The days are gone when management can oper- 
ate completely by the trial and error method, for bitter experience has taught many operators that as 
little as 1/2% loss in net profit can mean as much as 75% reduction in return on investment. 


Here is a 7-step guide to better management: 

(a) Establish operating and sanitation procedures that minimize shrinkage and spoilage, and 
maintains quality. 

(Ij) Hcduce inventories as low as practicable over w^eek-ends. In addition to reducing shrinkage 
and trim to increase gross profit, this eases financing, for the retailer will have sold the 
meat and received the money for it before bills from the packers becom.e due. 

(c) Do not speculate! Never tie up too much moiey in inventories of products that turn slowly. 
If the money tied up in inventory is too high, the retailer may find himself directly dependent 
on selling merchandise to raise cash. 

(d) Keep sufficient records of performance to provide a sound basis for establishing operating 
goals and selecting featured items. 

(e) Buy quantity and quality in direct relationship to customer demand and preference. 

(f) Clearly understand the important relationship between sales mix and gross profit on each 
item handled, 

(g) Keep up-to-date on the new management techniques by reading trade publications, attending 
educational meetings and experimenting in your own department, 

BUYING 


Confine purchases to as small a number of suppliers as practicable, possibly 3 or 4. This 
gives a retailer more than one source of supply, yet he is not wholly dependent on any one packer 
for his meats. 


A good meat buyer will have knowledge of: normal price-making forces; seasonal price 
fluctuations; sources of market information; meat marketing structure; all products handled; the 
store's customers; top management's operating philosophy. 

He will know how to determine accurate costs of retail cuts and smaller wholesale cuts from 
primal cuts, and when it pays to buy a carcass of beef made up of cuts rather than in straight 
carcass form. This requires frequent cutting tests. 

He will realize the advantage of handling branded products on which the packer has spent 
money to create acceptance. 


INVENTOR Y CONTROL 

Inventory control is important, not only to reduce shrinkage but to ease financing of meat 
purchases. Efficient management will avoid having any of its own money tied up in meat inventory. 

On the average, meat contains about 65% water, so every precaution must be taken to mini- 
mize carry-over to keep shrinkage down. A 1% dehydration weight loss on meat worth 50^ per 
pound can mean a loss of 1/2 of one percent in gross profit. 
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I^X^:^.^I'k^ ji>l£^2^111i i If (C: o n l i n LI eel) 

How far i\ retailer can go in reducing week-end inventories will depend largely cn competi- 
tive conditions, product mix nnd the supply situation. I'he retailer who is some distance from his 
major source of supply, and cannot get a shipnicnt before late Monday or Tuesday, will naturally 
have 10 carry a larger stock than the retailer who can get supplies earlier on Monday, 

The goal should be to carry as little meat as possible over the week-end without running 
short. Where possible, management should aim at a week-end inventory no more than 20-25% of 
the weekly dollar sales. For example, if the weekly sales volume is $8,000, the manager would 
do well to reduce his inventory to a point where he carries no more than $1,()00 worth of meat over 
the week-end. Similarly, where a meat department has a weekly sales volume of $2,000, the 
meal supplies carried over should cost no more than $500. 

With practice it is not difficult to control buying to a point where the Saturday night carry- 
over will be low, nor is it necessary to run out of any product. .A management guide followed by 
.some retailers is: a loss of l'^*' in gross profit results from each 5^ carry-over in excess of 25% 
of weekly meat sales. 

High volume on otlier than fresh meat items results in a higher than average carry-over 
figure. Money invested in heavy inventories of lard and canned hams brings little return unless, 
of course, management has had an opportunity to make a seasonable buy. Under normal operating 
circumstances this seldom happens more than once or twice n year, and the store will have a 
belter financial record if money is kept turning over and not tied up in inventory. 

.A carry-over figure of 10^ is given as a guide by some experts but many events take place 
in actual practice to make attainment of this goal difficult. For example, the retailer who orders 
extra poultry to take care of a special sale will naturally carry a heavier percentage inventory un- 
less ihe personnel in the department do an exceptional selling job. 

Reducing the amount of meat on hand over the week-end gives management much closer 
control over the meat department. As meats contain considerable moisture, the reduction in 
shrinkage alone makes the practice worth-while. A smaller inventory is not only taken more 
quickly and easily, but there is less work to do on Monday morning when meat cuts must be faced 
and trimmed. Trimming costs money, not only in terms of meat wasted but money spent for this 
labor is an expense for which no return is received. WTien meat inventories are reduced thefts 
are more easily discovered. In fact, reducing the supply on hand might, in itself, deter those who 
would be dishonest. Taking a physical inventory is not difficult nor will it take long if the inven- 
tory is low. The best time to take the inventory is on Saturday ai'ternoon or early Monday morning. 
Wixh proper organization of the work this is not too difficult, even in a one-man department. 

In most stores there is a quiet spell in the cutting room on Saturday afternoon, whether the 
department is service or self-service. This is the ideal time to clean the cooler and replenish 
the sawdust, discard boxes and cartons, and hang the few remaining cuts on hooks. If the meats 
are then classified with all beef on one side of the cooler, all pork on the other, and lamb and veal 
at the rear, the taking of the inventory is greatly simplified. In taking stock, it is suggested the 
process start i i one corner just inside the door. Then take each wall in turn until everything has 
been included. If a platform scale is used, it can be taken into the center of the cooler. 

As for products in the display case, it is normal practice to "sell out" as much as possible 
within the last hour on Saturday, Cuts remaining in the case at the close of business can be inven- 
toried very easily by passing the platters over the counter-scales on their way to the cooler. As 
the inventory in the cooler is normally completed by this time, the weights can be added directly 
to the inventory forms. 

When inventory is taken by the head cutter or other person acquainted with prices and pric- 
ing systems, the prices can be written in at the same time as the weights. If inventory is being 
taken by a junior member, the prices can be filled in later. When two men are available for taking 
inventory, one can call weights while the second writes the figures in the proper spaces. This is 
a good way to train an employee for this work, and the practice is popular since it is good training 
for junior members in the department. In larger departments the job should be rotated from one 
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rNV EN lOR Y CON TKOL (Conliniiod) 

employee to anotht^r, so ench can become acciuainted with the problems to be met on jobs other than 
his own. This :ilso develops flexibility of personnel so the absence of one or more is not so seri- 
ously felt. 

Rotating personnel also helps overcome one of the most difficult problems encountered by 
many managers of large meat departments operated on a service basis. When it is difficult to get 
all cuts moving out evenly, the reason often lies in the fact that counter salesmen (whose knowledge 
of meat cutting is limited) tend to sell too many "center cuts" to the exclusion of first cuts. Where 
it is not practicable to give these men the cutting experience they need, the seriousness of the 
problem can be impressed on their minds by letting them assist in taking the weekly inventory. 

Some retailers have their own inventory forms printed and list the items on the sheets in 
the order in which they appear in the cooler. 

In pricing cuts on the inventory sheet, either cost or selling prices may be used. If selling 
prices are used, an arbitrary selling margin can be deducted from each cut, depending on its mark- 
up, or from total inventory. Fhe experienced manager usually prefers to take inventory at cost, 
not only because it gives him a more accurate picture, but because he is accustomed to thinking in 
terms of costs. 

Care must be taken not to "overtake" an inventory, for the manager who "pads" either 
weights or prices to improve his record for the current week, is only charging next week's business 
with product at a price that will be hard to realize. .All products shoidd be priced at current or re- 
placement value, whichever is lower. For example, if the market on pork loins has dropped since 
the loins were purchased, they should not be priced at actual cost but at replacement cost, which 
might be two or three cents a pound less. If there is any doubt as to which of two prices to use a<^ 
a cost, it is wise to use the lower of the two to be on the safe side. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the advisability of taking meat inventories once a 
week. .Although some managers work on a monthly or even quarterly basis, most successful mana- 
gers use a weekly system for it gives much clo.ser control. If trouble occurs or a practice develops 
that reduces profit, it will persist and may even grow to serious proportions unless inventories are 
taken weekly. In the same way, one error will show up as a larger percentage of a week's business, 
while it may represent such a small percentage of a quarterly figure as to go unnoticed. 

ME.AT CUTTING 

There is no one correct way to cut meat. A good manager has a variety of ideas for mer- 
chandising every product. There are three advantages: 

1. If sales of a cut of meat should drop off, it is an indication the cut is not appealing to home- 
makers as it is prepared. A new cutting or display idea may be all that is needed to move 
it again. 

2. The manager with more than one cutting n.cthod has the "edge" on his competitors. When 
they cut prices to a level he does not wish to meet, he can remove himself from competition 
by putting that cut out in some other form. 

3. Retailers should promote those cuts that are most profitable. When any cut of meat is 
profitable because it is in plentiful supply, the retailer with several cutting methods is in a 
better position to build volume than the retailer with but one merchandising idea. 

CONDUCTIN G CUTTING TESTS 

1. Weigh the original cut and compute its total cost. 

2. Cut into retail cuts. Weigh each and compute selling prices. 

3. Use weights that are sold . . not weights that are cut. 

4. Weigh fats and bones as a mathematical check. 
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COyPUCTING CL r riNG TESrS (Continued) 


5. Compare total selling price with total cost. 

R. Never over-price a cutting test. Ff in tioubt :is lo which of two prices to use, always use the 
lower. 

(Use **Nargas Meat Department System" cutting test forms.) 


OPEKAriNG COSTS 

Whether or not a meat department can operate on the price spreads currently allowed by 
competition depends on the ability of management to know which meat products (if any) are not pay- 
ing their share of the expense burden. 

Compute all operating expenses on the basis of cents -per-pound-of-product-handled rather 
than percentages. To do this, it is necessary to know only the dollar expenses and the number of 
pounds of meat sold per week. 

To determine the amount of meat sold per week, follow this method: 

To the amount of meat on hand on Monday morning, add the amount received during the 
week. From this total subtract the amount on hand Saturday night. The final figure will be the 
number of pounds sold during the week. (Tonnage figures car. be taken from invoices.) 

To determine average operating cost per-pound-of-product, weekly operating costs are 
divided by the number of pounds of meat sold. For example: 

Operating expenses for the week $360 
Number pounds meat sold 3000 
Average operating cost per pound — $360 + 3000 = 12<f 

(These figures are examples only. Each manager should compute his own expenses on this basis.) 

The first step is that 12C per pound becomes the dividing line in deciding whether or not to 
promote a product. On those products where competition permits 13^i or even 14^, it is accepted. 
(For example, no retailer would want to handle boiled ham on a 12^i mark-up.) 12^ only becomes 
a dividing line. 

When sales of unprofitable items increase, there is rt burden which must not only be car- 
ried by other products, but made up in the long run before any net proiits can be realized. Since 
the total number of families from which every retailer draws his trade is relatively fixed, selling 
some products at a loss brings the same results as ptiying higher-than-necessary overhead costs. 

(Use "Nargus iMcat Department System" Manual and forms for best financial control.) 


CLEANLINESS 

If the meat department is to be successful, rules for cleanliness must be adhered to strictly. 
The work involved in tearing down and rebuilding the display each day can be costly, especially in 
self-service departments where packages may have to be rewrapped due to excessive handling. 
However, all products should be removed at least once a week and the case washed thoroughly with 
plenty of hot water. 

When the temperature of the case is allowed to rise a few degrees, some fresh meats will 
bleed. Blood spots on display cases should be removed at once, for their presence is very dis- 
tasteful to a homemaker. I hey can be removed easily with a cloth dipped in hot water. 

Mirrors and glass partitions should be polished daily and thoroughly cleaned once or twice 
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CLEANLINESS (Continued) 


a week. This must be done when there is no meat in the case, since the use of some glass-cleaning 
compounds causes a dust to settle on packages. Mirrors and glass should always be thoroughly 
cleaned before the bottom of the case is washed, so the dust will not be allowed to contact meat 
cuts. All traces of the cleaning agent must be removed from mirrors and glass in the case. In 
self-service, mirrors may become smeared by customers who rub packages against them, but 
these smears can be removed easily with liquid ammonia. Glass cleaning compounds in liquid form 
are practical when they can be sprayed on. 

For polishing, a chamois is better than a cloth, for it leaves no lint. The front of the case 
below the glass needs a daily washing to remove shoe marks and children's fingerprints. 


MEAT DEPARTMENT LAYOUT 

A-' to case location in the market, there is no hard and fast rule; it depends on the overall 
layout of the store and the direction of traffic flow. 

Display cases should be conveniently located for both stocking and selling. Most managers 
want them as near the cutting and wrapping operation as possible. Where the original cases run 
along the side or back of the store, rush hour traffic for demand items can be handled by placing 
an additional self-service case across the aisle from the regular display. 

Where a store converts from service to self-service in the meat department, the same loca- 
tion may be used as long as tl^e meat department gets its share of customer traffic. However, any 
changes in traffic patterns caused by alterations in other departments must be taken into consider- 
ation. 

Basic layout of equipment in self-service departments will depend largely on the amount and 
shape of space available, and whether or not cuts are to be wrapped for self-service In the same 
room. Estimates are available as to the number of square feet of floor space required, but these 
are of little value apart from serving as a guide, fn many Instances a meat department must be 
reorganized for self-service, using as many of the facilities as possible, and in some cases within 
the same floor space used in the service operation. 


Cases should not be placed where dust from the street or from incoming shipments of pro- 
duce (for example, potatoes) will come in contact with the display. Neither should they be located 
near curre^.ts of warm air, for this may cause excessive condensation on the packages and dis- 
coloration, leading to a larger than necessary number of re-wraps. 

If the air in the case is disturbed by electric fans, drafts from doors or the air conditioning 
system, the refrigeration load will be greater and operating costs higher. It would also be unwise 
to place the display case against a wall subjected to strong sunlight, unless the wall is well in- 
sulated. 


CUTTLXG ROOM 

The walk-in cooler- should he so located as to be handy for receiving as well as being handy 
to cutters and counter men. 

Where rails are used to transport quarters of beef and other heavy cuts to the cooler, they 
should also be designed to move these cuts to blocks for cutting* 

Cutting block.s should be strategically located so cutters have ready access to the meats to 
be cut and to the racks for prepared cuts. 
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CUTTING ROOM (Continued) 


Space aroLind catting blocks sliould be sufficiently large that each cutter will have complete 
freedom of movement without danger of being bumped by passing erriployees or neighboring cutters. 

The cutting room should be equipped with a sink, and where practicable this should be out 
of the way of the cutters, yet readily accessible to all workers. As the sink becomes the focal 
point of activity near closing time when washing trays, etc. , there should be plenty of room for 
stacking trays before and after washing. 

Power saws can save money, as they reduce considerable unproductive labor. They should 
be close to the block, but away from lines of traffic, to eliminate accidents. Power saws give 
speed and uniformity to the operations. 

Where a special cooler or a section of the main cooler has been set aside for blooming oper- 
ations in self-service, it should be readily accessible lo cutters and wrappers. 


T EMPERATURE CONTROL 

Temperature ccntrol in cooler, cutting and packaging areas, and display case, is of utmost 
importance if meats are to be kept fresh and bloom retained. Bacterial growth is retarded by lower 
temperatures. The rates of chemical reactions involved in meat spoilage increase with rising 
temperatures. The temperature should also be consistent, for variations over too wide a range 
will r-^sult in condensation of moisture which encourages bacterial growth. 

The closer the temperature can be controlled near 30^ F., the more satisfactorily can 
deterioration be prevented, but in an endeavor to get low temperatures fresh meats must not be 
allowed to freeze. Fresh meat if allowed to freeze at 2G to 28^ F. becomes dark and unattractive 
in color. 

Suggested Tem p eratures 

Cooler 30-34^ F. 

Catting a^id packaging areas 45-55^ F. 

Display case 29-30^ F. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


SMOKED AND READY TO SERVE MEATS 

It has been fnirly well established that light, regardless of source, induces fading of 
luncheon meats. Tire stronger the light the faster the reaction. 

Sonne retnilers have tried using colored bulbs in the display case, or covering the lights 
with paper of various colors. Some have even tried removing the bulbs from that section of the 
case devoted to hams, but the use of coo) deluxe white, warm deluxe white fluorescent or incan- 
descent lights seems best. 

rt is not so much the kind of light but the amount of light that counts. Light intensity over 
CO foot candles can cause discoloration. 

Arrangement of products in the display case should be dictated by the degree to which differ- 
ent items are susceptible to discoloration when exposed to light. As ham is probably the source of 
most difficulties, it can best be displayed in two or three short rows along the front of the case, 
instead of in one long row stretching from the back to the front of the case. 
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SMOKED AND READY TO SERVE MEATS (Continued) 


In service meat departments, close control over the amount of products sliced ahead of 
time is the key to reducing the discoloration. 

In self-service, cut surfaces may be protected from the effects of light by covering one or 
both of the exposed surfaces with backing boards or deli paper. These can be purchased in 
printed sheets, die-cut to suit the shape of the slice. Most managers, however, use this protec- 
tion on one side of the package only, and display the package upside down so the cut surface is not 
exposed to the light. 

If loaves of luncheon meats must be sliced ahead of time to prepare for rush hour traffic, 
the slices should be protected from the effects of light by storing in a dark place, or by covering 
with paper. 

Slices should not be shingled unless turnover is exceptionally fast, for discoloration of that 
part of the slice exposed to the light will result in an uneven color pattern. 

VVTiere turnover is exceptionally fast, managers ha.ve been known to turn all cut surfaces 
up. This is an exception rather than a rule, for the product will still discolor slightly and will 
continue to do so after reiroval from the case, although at a slower rate. 

Inventory control both In the cooler and in the display case will do much to eliminate dis- 
coloration at the source. Smaller displays should be built when traffic Is slower, and replenished 
m.ore frequently. 

If the product is left in the case overnight (whether service or self-service) it should be 
covered with paper. This is particularly true if the case is in the range of one of the night-lights. 


LUNCHEON MEATS 

To build volume on luncheon meats, "first" slices should never be included with those from 
the center of the loaf. 

In service departments, take a slice from loaves as soon as there is the slightest indica- 
tion of their losing bloom. Facing not only keeps the display more appetizing, but there is less 
waste since the slice is removed in time to be used in salads and sandwich spreads. Under no 
circumstances should homemakers be given slices that have spoiled or even discolored. 


SALES BUILDING 


With operating costs as they are today, management must build sales to spread costs. 

The important point is not the amount of profit made on each sale, but value-for-money- 
received so the customer will be encouraged to come back again and again. Repeat sales and 
inventory turnover is vital to success. 

Homemakers are more interested in the cost-per-servlng than the cost-per-pound. Stress 
the advantages of cooking all meats at low temperatures to reduce cooking shrinkage. (300 degrees 
for beef, lamb and veal, and up to 350 for pork.) 


DISPL/\YS 
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WTiile no two meat departments have exactly the same problems, there are certain basic 
principles of display building whfch apply to every meat department, whether service or self- 
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DISPLAYS (Continued) 


A full display is essential at all times. Customers who come in late in the afternoon should 
have as wide a range of items to choose from as those who can shop earlier. If an item is not on~- 
display a homemaker may not be reminded of it. She will usually do without it, or buy it at another 
store on the way home. Meals are built around meat, and the store that sells the meat has the 
"odds" on selling produce and related items. But if the homemaker fails to find the specific cut 
around which her menu is planned, she is likely to take her complete food order to another market. 

Arrange meats by classes, with demand items last in the flow of traffic. For example, in 
warmer weather boiled ham should not only be near the end of the ready-tc-^crve section, but the 
ready-to-serve section should be last in the line of traffic. The customer who walks past the en- 
tire meat display to get to the luncheon meats can likely be enticed to pick up at least one fresh 
meat item if it has been attractively prepared. 

While some managers display rows of meats that alternate in color, others display cuts 
according to cooking methods. If a meat department is doing considerable volume, it may be pos- 
sible and practicable to combine these ideas and alternate colors of cuts in each section on the 
display. For example, in the steak and chop section beef steaks could be placed between cuts of 
pork and veal, since they differ m color. Some operators like to display cuts according to size, 
while some of the best volumes have been built by changing ideas from one day to the next, and 
from one time of day to another. 

In arranging meats in their respective sections, two fast moving items should never be 
placed side by side, but place a more profitable slow-moving item between them. For example, 
if both frankfurters and cooked ham move exceptionally well, there would be little point in display- 
ing them side by side. Instead, put an appetizing display of a profitable meat between them. If 
the display space devoted to luncheon meats is relatively large, these demand items can be 
spotted so customers see the whole display before leaving. 

When fresh meat items slow up (for example pot roasts or roasts), the situation can be im- 
proved by moving the display of ground beef to the center of the roast display to draw attention to 
these cuts. "Arrange the case on a plan but change the plan often" say some of the most successful 
managers. Early morning customers often want stews, roasts or pot roasts, so these should be 
displayed near more profitable impulse items. When platters begin to empty during the morning, 
the pattern of the display can be changed to take advantage of other consumer shopping habits. 
Homemakers who shop just before lunch or late in the afternoon usually want quick-cooking or even 
ready-to-serve items, so these should be placed near less demanded items that carry a good 
margin. 

In self-service, the display should be kept simple to minimize disarrangement and damage 
to the packages. Unless display space is limited, and a rush hour coming up, packages should 
never be piled more than two high. The less a customer has to "dig" in search of a cut which 
appeals to her, the easier it is to keep the display neatly arranged. When packages are piled too 
high, the weight will distort and cause excessive seepage in those on the bottom. As the tempera- 
ture rises about two degrees for each physical rise of one inch in the display space, piles of cuts 
will lead to more unsightly packages and a higher than necessary number of re-wraps. In making 
displays, a garnish of any kind (rubber greens, for example), not only adds color but provides a 
breathing space between rows. It also helps keep products in line, for customers are more likely 
to return unpurchased packages to their proper places. 

In checking self-service displays, it is not always necessary to look at the code date on 
each and every package. The experienced eye can detect the package starting to lose its bloom, 
especially if the package contains red meat. A cut of meat should be pulled from the display as 
soon as it starts to lose eye appeal, regardless of the code date. If removed immediately, a new 
wrap may be all that is required to sell it, but if left in the case too long it will not only have to 
be scrapped but will discourage the sale of neighboring packages in the meantime. 
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SELF-SERVICE MEAT DEPARTMENTS 


Today, the major problem in meat retailing is not in the dollar cost of establishing and oper- 
ating, but in the fact that most of the expenses must be met each and every week, regardless of the 
amount of meat sold. Under these circumstances a store must build volume so each pound of meat 
will have a smaller share of the expense burden to carry. The result is that one of the major trends 
in food retailing has been from small to large scale merchandising. Competition is no longer in 
terms of individual products, ^sirloin steak or pork chops', but for customer traffic. Once a market 
has traffic it can sell its products as long as customers are offered a wide selection of competitively 
priced quality merchandise with a minimum of delay and confusion. Self-service fits in so well with 
these developments that those who want to build and maintain volume use this method of merchan- 
dising. 

Are self-service operating costs higher than in a service department? In some instances, 
doUar cost per week is somewhat higher. Hov/ever the increase in volume enjoyed by most self- 
service departments usually offsets this. It is the opinion of most managers that self-service not 
only builds volume but enables a retailer to handle the increased volume more easily. 

Recently, in an effort to be different from competitors and to improve customer relations some 
retailers have reverted back to a service operation after long experience in self-service. Then too, 
there still are many jperators who successfully apply both types of merchandising in a single store. 
One point to keep in mind: it is easy to be sloppy regardless what style is used and another method 
of merchandising should never be used to escape from a poorly managed operation. 

nieats be trimmed m.ore carefully? 

Yes, control of cutting and trimming is more important than on a service counter, for too often 
the manager does not have a chance to explain to a dissatisfied customer. On the service counter, she 
may have complained on her next visit but with self-service she may take her business elsewhere 
without saying anything. 

How much floor space is needed? 

A self-service meat department requires a slightly larger room for cutting and wrapping than a 
service department. For maximum efficiency the equipment should be laid out so meats to be wrapped 
can flow from one operation to the next with a minimum of handling. If meats are to be displayed to 
best advantage, il requires an increase of fiom 10% to 20% in the number of linear feet of display 
cas^ Selling space however is used to much better advantage, for the space behind the display can 
be reduced or even eliminated by placing the case against a wall. 

As a general rule it will be found that the installed cost per running foot will bc-slighliy higher 
than the cost per foot of service cases, for a heavier compressor is needed to carry the increased 
refrigeration load. Most operators believe a 10 to 20% increase in linear feet of case is required if 
all products are to be shown to best advantage. As sales usually increase in self-service, the cost 
per pound of meat sold may be about the same or even lower. In comparing the cost of two or more 
cases, one should compare the cost per cubic foot of refrigerated display spaoe. To find this figure, 
multiply the refrigerated display area by the height to which displays can be built, and divide the 
answer into the total dollar cost. 


TRAN SPARENT PACIVrVGING FIL MS 

Material cost, transparency, bloom retention q^^^lity, ease of handling, m.ach inability, 
consistency nf quality, effect on number of rewraps, label adhesion, ease of determining meat 
side, heat scalability and effect on product shelf life are all factors that must be analyzed when 
selecting a meat packaging film. 

Several films are currently being used successfully for in-store meat packaging and each 
has its outstanding desirable characteristics. Each retailer must, therefore, judge, test and 
balance the assets of each film and use those that produce the best results for him. 
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TRANSPARENT PACK.\GIKG FILMS (Continued) 


Cellophane 

Cellophane, a by-product of wood, is the most popular fiim because of its comparative low 
cost, ease of handling, adaptability to machines, heat sealability and preservative qualities. 
Numerous types are available but few are adaptable for use on fresh meats. Fresh red meat cello- 
phane must be specially prepared to allow the right amount of oxygen to permeate the film so bloom 
will be retained, yet limit the amount of moisture transmi^ion through the film to prevent dehy- 
dration. 

Smoked and processed meats, poultry and seafood require a cellophane that keeps oxygen 
out of the package but permits a high degree of moisture transmission to prevent fading, sliming 
and molding. Cheese, on the other hand, requires a highly moistureproof cellophane. 


Meat Department Cellophane Guide 
To Wrap Use 


Fresh red meats MSAD-80 MSAD-90 MSBO 

REO MSAT OF-16 


Smoked and Processed Meats 
Fish and Seafood 

MS-1 


LSAT 

LSAD 

Poultry 

LSAT 


DSB 

LSAD 

Ham 

K 

DSB 

LSAT 

LSAD 

Cheese 

MS-1 

K 

MSD 

OX-511 


Pliofilm 
75-M 

Natural rubber based Pliofilm produced specially for self-service meat packaging has an 
important convenience feature in that the shopper does not have to rewrap her purchases before 
freezing. 

Pliofilm's excellent film-to-film heat sealing characteristic, stretch for economy, strength 
to prevent rewraps, color retention qualities, dimensional stability and smnoth eye appealing sur- 
face are added values to in-store meat wrapping. 

Some retailers apply Pliofilm on all meat packages while others just use it for tight wrap- 
ping of irregular shaped, bony cuts such as leg of lamb, ham, pork loin roast and rib roast. 

Pliofilm is available in rolls or sheets and either side can be applied to meat surface. 


SHEETS AND ROLLS 

It is wise to paint drawers according to the type of film they contain. For example, drawers 
containing film for fresh meats can be painted red, for smoked and processed meats green, etc. 

Each wrapper should have in front of her a chart containing all details as to the proper size 
and type of wrapping material to be used on every meat cut. 

If roll stock is used for wrapping cuts irregular in size and shape, it will not be necessary 
to carry as wide a range of sizes of sheets. As a rule, five or six sizes are sufficient for fresh 
meat items, and three or four sizes for luncheon meats. 
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SHEETS AND ROLLS (Continued) 


If the retailer decides to use sheets instead of rolls of wrapping material, he should make 
a series of tests to find the pre-cut sizes most suitable for his operation. The fact that the sup- 
plier of sheets will be cutting and stocking sizes in greatest demand by retailers in the area will 
aid the new self-service manager in purchasing his first supplies. 

More space is needed for storing sheets, but the advantage of cost control should not be 
overlooked, since costs are more easily controlled with sheets than with rolls. Each manager 
should conduct his own tests and take into consideration the lime and wages of wrappers. This 
additional cost must be added to the cost of roll film before a comparison can be made. 

Managers who favor sheets over rolls claim there is less waste due to errors in human 
judgment when the sheet is being torn from the roll. Another important fact is that if the sheets 
have been pre-cut to the most practical sizes, the wrapping operation can be speeded up with less 
strain on the personnel. 


BOARDS AND TRA YS 

The backing board or tray has two functions. First, it gives the package rigidity and longer 
case life. Second, it provides a firm surface on which a heat-seal can be made wiihout danger of 
searing the meat. Its use also enables wrappers to get a tighter wrap. 

Boards and trays are available in a wide variety of sizes to suit cuts of various size and 
shape. Die-cut boards are most popular for luncheon meats and ham slices, although they are 
available for most fresh cuts as well. 

Charts showing recommended applications of the various sizes and types of boards and 
trays are available at no charge from manufacturers. From these charts a retailer can easily 
select the type of package that best suits his needs and desires of his customers. 

Smart meat merchandisers nevei c^ry to fool customers by using the board or tray to hide 
an undesirable meat surface. They always place the worst appearing side up so it can be seen. 

Boards and trays should be odorless and tasteless or they might impart undesirable qual- 
ities to the meal. They should not absorb more juices from the meat than would naturally flow 
during average case life under normal traffic conditions, for if too absorptive net weight of the 
meat will not only be reduced but sloppy packages will result. 

CASE LIFE 

The manager should aim at daily turnover on as many items as possible. The following is 
a representative list of meat items and the n-iaximum length of case life, if homemakers are to be 
able to keep the product for an extra day or so. 

Beef Lamb 


Ground Beef 

1 day 

Kidney Chops 

2 days 

Steak 

1 to 2 days 

Stew 

3 days 

Stew 

2 days 

Shoulders 

3 to 4 days 

Shanks 

2 days 

Rolled Shoulders 

3 to 4 days 

Short Ribs 

2 days 

Legs 

3 to 4 days 

Cube Steaks 

2 days 



Pot Roasts 

2 'vT-VS 

Veal 


Roasts 

2 to 3 days 





Cutlets 

1 to 2 days 

Pork 


Chops 

2 days 



Roasts 

2 to 3 days 

Chops 

3 days 



Roasts 

3 days 

Smoked Meats 

4 days 

Salt Pork 

7 days 



Sausage Meat 

2 to 4 days (depending on nature 

Poultry 

3 days 


of raw material and 




packing method) 

Fish 

2 days 


^ Link Sausage 2 to 4 days (depending on quality) 
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SEALING PACKAGES 


The transparent wrapping materials most suitable for meat cuts must be sealed with heat il 
the wrap is to be air tight. 

This heat is usually applied in one of two ways — with a hand-sealing iron, or with a plate 
imbedded in the wrapping table. 

While the plate can reduce costs considerably in volume operations, the iron is more 
practical fo^ small production runs, or for sealing packages that are somewhat irregular in shape. 
The iron is also more suitable for spot-sealing, and for repairing torn packages. 

Most sealing irons can be used over a fairly wide range of temperatures, and are available 
with or without controls to regulate the flow of heat. 

The iron with thermostatic control is to be preferred, as temperatures above 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit are seldom needed in the meat department. In fact, proper control of temperatures will 
prolong the life of the iron and reduce fire hazard. Too high a temperature may spoil the adhesive 
on cellophane and actually melt pliofilm. 

An iron in constant vvjo will sometimes accumulate a carbon deposit on the sealing surface, 
depending upon the nature of the wrapping material being used. This should be removed as it 
gathers, for it hinders the wrapper. Although a very fine sandpaper may be used to remove this 
coating, the use of a silica pad is recommended as it will remove the film without wearing away 
any of ihtj metal on the sealing surface of the iron. This coating, if allowed to remain on the iron, 
may affect its ability to maintain a constant sealing temperature. 


CODE- DATING 

Most successful merchandisers have found it pays to code-date all packages as they are 
wrapped. 

Coding procedures vary, and the package may be coded so customers may or may not under- 
stand the system. Customers soon learn to read the code unless it is changed frequently. Most 
modern label printing machines are designed so the retailer can set up a very efficient and flexible 
coding system with a simple turn of a dial. 

When a code is used, managers have a choice between the date of v,Tapping, or the day on 
which the cut must be removed from the display if unsold. 

In setting up the coding system, remember the homcniakcr does not always cook the meat 
on the day of purchase, so one or more "days of grace" should be allowed. The amount of time 
needed will vary with the type of meat. The more moisture the cut has, the shorter the time it 
should remain wrapped. Obviously, sliced bacon will have a longer case life than livers and some 
types of luncheon meats, so should be code-dated accordingly. 

Systems for code-dating vary widely. The retailer can do some experimenting before 
choosing the system to be used permanently, but once a system has been chosen it should be ad- 
hered to strictly. 


REDUCING RE- WRAPS 

Here are 25 i^ules to follow to reduce re-wraps: 

1. Keep the temperature low in the cooler, cutting room, wrapping room and display case. 
Higher temperatures encourage bacterial action and cause juices to flow more freely. 

2. Do not allow temperatures to vary over too wide a range. Fluctuations in temperature will 
cause moisture to condense on the surface of the cut. Moisture encourages bacterial 
action. 
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REDUCING RE-WRAPS (Continued) 

3. Control humidity in cooler and display case. 

4. Store wrapping materials in a room where temperature and humidity are controlled. 

5. Be sure the proper film is used on every type of meat. 

6. WTien using a coated film, make sure the proper side goes next to the meat. 

7. Use quality boards and trays. Poor quality boards and trays lose their rigidity and spoil 
appearance of the package. 

8. Use the right kind and amount of light over display cases to prevent rapid discoloration. 

9. Do not use a board or tray larger than needed to give the paclcage rigidity. 

10. Have meat cutters work closely with the person in charge of displays and prepare cuts in 
the order in which they are sold. 

11. Prepare all packages as close to the time of sale as possible. 

12. Do not carry more packages on hand than needed to keep the display full. 

13. Remove sharp bones before passing cuts to wrappers. 

14. Cover sharp bones with paper or transparent film before wrapping. Do not cover red meat 
with film, for it cuts off the supply of oxygen. 

15. Allow rolled roasts to set until blood seepage has stopped. 

16. Scrape bone-dust from cuts prepared on a power saw. 

17. Wrap every package as tightly as possible. 

18. Alake every seal tight, 

19. Do not stack packages immediately after sealing them» Heat from seal will cause meat in 
the package immediately below to discolor. 

20. Wrap livers in a double wrapping of transparent film. 

21. Rotate stocks in cooler and in display case. 

22. Control buying to avoid excess inventories of any one product. 

23. Reduce inventories over week-ends to as low a point as possible. 

24. Thoroughly clean all equipment and work surfaces daily to reduce chance of meat contami- 
nation. 

25. Allow ample time in cutting schedule to permit maximum blooming before wrapping. 

MEASURING MEAT DEPARTMENT PF.RFQRMANCE 

There are several ^'rules of thumb'' or ''measuring sticks" in use for judging meat depart-* 
ment performance. Here arc the most popular ones with a brief discussion on the attributes of each: 

1. Some managers, especially in self-service meat departments, aim for a minimum of $125 
sales per week per linear foot of display case. 
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MEASURING MEAT DEPARTMENT PERFORMANCE (Continued) 


2, One multi unit Nargus member insists on sales of S27 per man-hour in self-service meat 
departments. Most units arc running about $29 or $30, with a few as high as $41. But the 
manager whose sales drop below $27 is told to reduce his staff. 

Figures based on dollar sales are rapidlj' losing their popularity, for meats sell at a much 
wider range of prices today than ever before. Dollar sales for any one week depend to a large 
degrc';? on the price level of the products selling in largest volume. There can be wide fluctuations 
in uol'ar volume from one week to the next as management shifts its promotional efforts from one 
meat to another. 

3, Some retoil^^rs feel the meat department should do 259c of the dollar volume of the store. 

"Share of dollar volume" is also losing ground, for with recent developments in food store 
merchandising, stores are expanding the number of both food and non-food items handled. Meat 
departments can be expected to account for a smaller and smaller share of the store's total dollar 
volume as long as this trend continues. It' a store has a bakery, or sells liquor and beer, the meat 
manager may be doing a good job if his sales account for only 20% of the store's dollar volume. 

4, The best criterion of a meat department's performance is tonnage handled. The manager's 
goals are then set in terms of per capita consumption rather than dollar sales. 

One large multi unit operation is working on share of consumption and they approach it this 
way. We eat approximately 150 pounds of meat per person per year on the basis of dressed weight, 
which is approximately invoice weight. This amounts to about 3 pounds per person per week. 

The meat department selling 3, 000 pounds of meat per week, invoice weight, is considered 
to be supplying the meat requirements of 1,000 people. The executives then ask themselves: 'Ts 
this enough If they feel they should be doing, say 10% of the total business in a trading area, 
they check this figure against 10% of total meat consumption. 

It should be noted that top management may use a different set of figures for planning oper- 
ations from head office than they give meat department managers. Suppose, for example, they 
have a store in a town (or a trading area) where they assess total consumption of meat to be in the 
neighborhood of 100, 000 pounds a week, and :':at they want to do 10^ of the business in that com- 
munity. This 10% would amount to 10, 000 pounds a week, invoice weight. 

If there was only one store in the town^ and the meat department in that store was selling 
only 8, 000 pounds a week, the manager might be given a new quota in terms of: 

(a) dollar sales 

(b) sales per man-hour 

(c) sales per foot of display case 

(d) share of the store's dollar volume coming from the meat department 
Operating Costs 

lTi the national picture, operating costs are running from 80 to 15^ a pound (invoice weight) 
with an average of from 11(^ to 12^i. Most of the stores at the lower end of this range are the 
larger stores, for the larger the volume, the smaller the share of the expense burden to be car- 
ried by each pound of meat. 

Wrapping Costs 

This is one of the most difficult costs to pin down in such a way that comparisons can be 
made between stores. Wrapping costs depend on: 
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MEASUIIIN'G MKAT IDEPARTMEXT PERFORMANCE (Continued) 


(a) The kind of film used 

(b) whether film is purchased in sheets or rolls 

(e) the number of products packed on boards and trays 

(d) share of luncheon meats, etc., bought prepackaged 

(e) share of smoked meats bought packaged where no additional wrapping 
is needed. 

Some managers include the wages of the wrapper, others do not. Where wages of the 
wrapper are included, wrapping costs are influenced greatly by the amount of traying done by the 
cutters. 

Managers who compute costs of wrapping materials separately try to keep these costs 

below: 

(a) l-l/2'^(* of dollar sales 

0)) 1^ per pound of product, invoice weight 

What Volu me is Needed for Self-Service ? 

Answers to this question vary over quite a wide range, for individual experiences have 
vai'ied greatly. 

Some managers have computed sales per linear foot of display case and have contended that 
a minimum of $85 to $90 per foot of case per week is required. Others who have computed sales 
per man-hour hav2 said a minimum of $20 per man-hour is necessary. 

Statements such as these implj' that all meat departments have the same operating costs and 
competitive conditions. Actually, sales per man-hour will vary with union scales, number of hours 
worked, the number of products bought pre-packaged (like luncheon meats, sausage and bacon) the 
number of evenings the store is open, and so on. 

Volume is no criterion of profitability. Some departments with high sales per man-hour or 
per foot of display case are losing money, while stores with lower ratios are showing substantial 
profits. It depends on the caliber of management more than anything else ! A good manager can 
make a small department pay, but this kind of manager doesn't usually stay small very long. His 
volume usually grows. 

Self-service is more difficult on smaller volume, but this is due to a situation that existed 
long Ijcforc the introduction of sel [-service. The reason lies in the fact that with small volume, 
every sale has loo large a share of the expense burden to carry. Hence the saying: "It is not com- 
netilion that kills the small store, but its expense picture. The one and only way this kind of store 
can survive is to build volume and spread costs." 


SUGGESTED INSTRUCTIONAL OUTLINE FOR MEAT DEPARTMENT MANAGEMENT TRAINING 

A well trained meal merchandiser will know something about every point covered in this outline and will 
use it as a guide in setting up n comprehensive training program to fit the needs and desires of cus- 
tomers. 


1- GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT MEAT 
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A. Anatomy and physiology of meat 

1. Chemical composition, for knowledge of nutritional 

value, cooking and quality control. 

2. Physical construction, for better understanding of 

cutting methods. 

B. Maintaining meat quality 

1. Temperature 

2. Humidity 

3. Sanitation 

4. Color control 


D. 


Special handling practices 

1. Aging 

2. Tenderizing 

3. Freezing 

The outlook 

1. Irradiation 

2. Freez-dry 

3. Antibiotics 
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II - FINANCIAL CONTROL OF THE RETAIL MEAT OPERATION 


A. Value of operating goals 

1. Budgeting meat department goals 

2. hnportance of "contribution to overhead'' concept 

B. Meat department records 

1. Value of records 

2. Basic requirements 

3. Review of record systems 

C. NARGUS Meat Department System 

1. Cutting tests 

2. Invoice records 

3. Operational summary 

D. Pricing meat for profit 

1. Principles of sound pricing 

2. Pricing methods 

E. Comparative operating data 

1. Operating data - 

Least profitable - Average - Most profitable 

2. Setting standards of performance 


III - THE BUYING FUNCTION 

A. The buyer 

1. Characteristics of a good meat buyer 

2. W'Tiat every buyer should know 

a. General meat marketing knowledge 

b. Product knowledge 

c. Consumer knowledge 

d. Principl.es of sound management 

B. Buying records 

C . The supplier 

1. Sources of supply 

2. Requirements of a good supplier 

3. Supplier relations 


IV - ivECEIVING, STORING AND HANDLING MEAT 

A. Developing the work philosophy 

1. Determining the department's goals 

2. Equipment and cost factors 

3. Physical facilities 

4. Customer relations 

5. Services 

6. Competition 

B. Receiving 

1. Scheduling deliveries 

2. Receiving policies 

3. Receiving methods and procedures 

4. Receiving area layout 

5. Control of temperature, humidity, sanitation and 

rotation 

6. Receiving equipment 
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IV - RECEIVING, STORING AND HANDL ING MEAT (Continued) 


C. Storing 

1. Control of temptirature, humidity, sanitation and 

rotation 

2. Storage equipment and layout 

3. Storage methods and procedures 


V - SELF-SERVICE MEATS 

A. Advantages and disadvantages 

1. To consumer 

2. To retailer 

B. Reasons for success in self-service meats 

C. Layout for self-service meats 

1. Principles of good layout 

2. Layout examples 

D. Packaging materials 

1. Films 

2. Boards and trays 

3. Miscellaneous packaging supplies 

4. Packaging cost control 


E. Types of packages 

1. Requirements of a good package 

2. Examples of types of packages 

F. Packaging methods 

1. By hand 

a. Individual station 

b. Team system 

2. Machine packaging 

G. Production control 

1. Work methods 

2. Work scheduling 


VI - CUTTING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES FOR GREATER PROFIT 


A. The value of a variety of cuts 

1. To sales 

2 . To competition 

3. To profits 

4. To customer satisfaction 


B. Presentation of various cuts 

1. Pictures 

2. Cutting methods 

3. Cutting tests 

4. Labor cost 

5. Cooking methods 

6. Nomenclature 


V II - THE ART OF MEAT DISPLAY 

A. Principles of good display 

1. Variety 

2. Color 

3. Cooking method 

4. Lighting 

5. Cleanliness 

B. Display management 

1. Space allocation 

2. Record of turn-over 

3. Knowledge of gross profits 

4. Placement of featured items 

5. Changing locations 


C. Special displays 

1. Dump 

2. Island 

3. Related item 

D. Measuring display effectiveness 

E. Display quality control 

1. Code dating 

2. Shelf life 

3. Temperature control 

4. Sanitation 

5. Rotation practices 


VIII - PERSONNEL PROGRAMMING 


Outlining Personnel objectives 

1. Employer obligation to employee 

2. Employee obligation to employer 


B. Job descriptions 

C. Work scheduling 
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VIII • PERSONNEL PROGRAMMING (Continued) 


D. Selecting good personnel 

E. Personnel training program 

F. Evaluating personnel performance 


G. Reinuneration 

1 . Wages 

2. Incentive program 

3. Fringe benefits 

H. Union-management relations 


IX - ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 


A. Planning promotions and advertising 

1 . Long range 

2. Short run 

3. Last minute adjustments 


B. Developing a good meat department image 

1. Quality 

2. Service 

3. Variety 

4. Attractive display 

5. Price 


C. Selecting items to feature 

1. Season 

2. Availability 

3. Quality 

4. Impact on gross profit 

5. Impact on customers 

6. Cost 


D. A^eal ad layout 

1. Mats 

2. Copy 

3. Space 

4. Location 

E. Promotion ideas 

1. Seasonal - holiday 

2. Nutritional approach 

3. Menu and recipes 

4. Tie-in with regional and national 
promotions 

5. End use illustrations 

F. Point-of-sale material 

1. Sources 

2. Handmade signs 

ac Design and size 

b. Copy 

c. Equipment 

G. Selling words and phrases 


X - CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


A. How to satisfy customers 

1. Results of consumer surveys 

2. Psychological approach 

3. Government grades and the consumer 

4. Effective consumer education 

B. Analysis of trade area and its effect on policy 

1. Race 

2. Religion 

3. Age group 

4. P'amily size 

5. Income status 

6. Geographical location 

C. Customer contact 

1. Two-way communications 

2. Handling complaints 

3. Handling special orders 
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NARGUS 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of RETAIL GROCERS 
Suite 620. 2000 Spring Road Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 


THIS STORE. 


Riipresents a great deal more to its owners 
{bar, a building filled with equipment, fixtures, 
foods and nonfood products. It represents a 
daily challenge — not only to operatii and man- 
age a profitable business enterprise, but to 
satisfy and please an ever-increasing number 
of customers. 

To successfully meet these challenges, 'ts 
takes knowledge, experience, hard work and 
teamwork between management and staff. 

This book will assist in accelerating your 
trainiitg period and enable you to acquire know- 
ledge more rapidly so you may be of greater 
value to the store and take an important'place 
lii its operation. 


FOOD STORE POSITIONS AVAILABLE 




POSITIONS KOH 

U'HU'H PtHSDNNfi 'AY |- F H A I N H D < >' 


/ i 

~7 ^ 

CARKYOIJT BOYS, ; 

STOCK BOYS, A,,,.. „ 

i'.n J - K ■ m- >.w »t. . 1 ,r g 1 
{ > » ■■•^ \ ' : 1 »| ii« t ■, I. ling 

APPRENTICES. ( \ii .r,rt p-f 

WRAPPERS,!., l-r-,, — M-irtrV^.^I ril.'ir!n,',*t "'I- mm' 

1 Tr,it >^].|.r«t ■ .nii>t^f , hnfi'lK. 1 J 'it a l.r* produ' ' 
itl .|f> t<ni)ff< .l^a>t'*far>.ltiAl'<"i* tjt. At •|[,ii.,iiflun(tt«'>n 

PRODUCE PREPARATION 
PERSONNEL. Pr .i. * ,.f.t-ifa 

tii.n jfi. iiiij pafkagitig «f"i 

CHEC1C£})S. k 



Ch»ck»r - CUrk 

Clsik • Stock room CI»rk 

M»ftt CuHer M»«l CuHei 

AisiataQt Produce Manager 
Produce Manage* 

AwitUnt H««d Checker- 
Heed Checker 

— ) 

f:or those with . 

SOME.EXPERI.t'NlCfc: OR THAININO vP(;siMONS !0 WHU H THA'N^KS MAY 

ADVANC.'F 



CLERKS v., , 

STOCK CLERKS m,- 

i.r.t. ri, ni,.iii.i, 1 tul'l I"* *^ 
t t'- t * >' 1 i>..i M ..n'l t ■ ' .1 

MEAT CUTTER, r..t. .tn-t ,« 
BOOKKEEPER, M«.ni«.n..-,.s -n .•'••<• m*.^ -'*p) ••••»» 

anj.r. •.■.,rfl,.n.l Mf " "^V* V^' f* * "Z"' 

, «.,..*n., <,n,l thould km.- ho* 

n,ak^. l-f.k l^,.-l,t, .ul^l.N..^. 1., r....* . u.vrn, m..h.^. JO mi^l 

PRODUCE DISPLAY PER- 

SONNQ^ Bur ffx ..v* m«f( h«n 
ilii* arrange inil mainlam dil 
plar pri' « handle ••««>rn«)ht c«r« 

HEAD CLERKS, ir* •M.lmn to 
norfTUil duliM o( cl*rk mtv* irt 
atmilar r«p«ritr ••"•II d«p«rl 
m«nU or •« •••i«t«n( m«n4»9«f in 
UrQ«r d»p«r(m«nU 


- r- 

Aniitdnt G>oc«ry Man«g«r 
Grocaiy M«nftg»r 

Au>tt«nt Grocary M«nag«r 
Grocery Mftntgcr 

Aniitant M.ntg»r A-wl.ut M»<t M.n.gtr 
M».l M«D.g»r 

Store Owner 

Aanftanl Produce Manager 

Produce Manager 
AMutant other Deparlmenia 

Aaaiiltnt Depftrtment 
Manager Depertment 
Menager 


FOR THOSE WITH- 

ADVANCFD TRAINING AND FXPFRIFNCK P.()S ITI aN S ^) H WHIl-H PERSONNFl N 

lAY QUALIFY 

s 

STORE MANAGER. ■ 1 1. 

. .1-.. -^i »f(*n-''--n' ►.*-». 1^ tm..k 
^. t 1 .. <r ■, )»■ 
1 tf . 1 ■ ) 1 «• 1 f >■ . 

ASSISTANT STORE MAN- 
AGER. MAftg^. • .f. If>ri<^.)f 
lhsf.fi>] I'l ii|iijnm«>r>l» n ihr 
,) A- f..,i. Ml <r-^ •'.•fid.j.'r 
,1.,-.: f i{v .■■ <ci|. .I.,.! :. 
■ « .t vf-N» ^w^f•^ .i 'f - rnnx'W' 

DEPARTMEMT MANAGERS, ASSISTANT DEPARTMENT 

In . ►.^rr,,. -.1 ,.f.l.r.n„ J MANAGERS, U r„l.f ,lu.J» « n ,1 
|., in,; ^."f fianiMimj (.^xf.,, aiiiH 'J»>j-tf trn^nt m«na(]«f Mil 
.„ r I'l 'iv M<»nr.,m ,f, 1 ,j,„.;ar, I ff and h.lp 
, i.-.n 1 l*pa.it,,ir>. r> I — , » , t,af<,« t.i lUt 

^;\k7::.\r:;:r ::k7''^ — • 

HEAD CH:::CKER, Pf(>.f. 

WMfk trh«di'i« rhtirki Out i. u( 
1 (J rri ■ r 1 f)tm tat L'htirknii' ttimt 
'iiirUiri mni tu^Arvia^i < M«< k<tr« 

ASSISTANT HEAD 

CHECKER, in . harg. .n •>> 
■•n< • ot h«ad < h«r ler ■ h«< kt out 
rut>')m«rt gr«M<* c>iii<>fn«rt jir»- 
(larat > ^i^' knut A'^a dit^.lay*. 

•rtfj • af f fftut linri 

Supervisor of Locftl Chftin 

Star* Own*r — Other 
PcMibcDt >n food Induitry 

Store ManAqar 
Slotft Owner 

AMUl«nl Store Mftn^gtr I>ep«rtment Managar 
Store Manager Store Aenitant Store Manager 
Owner Store Manager 

Departmeot Head 
Aanalant Manager 
Store Manager 

Head Checker Aaaulant 
Store Manager 
Dep«t1m«ai Manager 
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ABOUT YOU .AND YOUR FUTURE 

As you t.-jkeui) !hr :!ijt,r-, jrvl responsibil'tM--, 
3sSit";nef 1. you ^"-.Ay ;isk "jjcf^ qtir',tions 
'"Wlijt cjfi I iiMJii here jm! w 11 brru/M r--!'" 
•"Wliere -Aiil tfiis joli Ujjd'" 1 fies(» .:rc licrf^.v-tiy 

SOME ANSWERS . . . 

About 20% of t^e ;}f.* , .^pent 
in food stores— i5<^n tor ioo<:s and the other 
5% for nonfood products Ac^^noxirT-uitcMy 25^o 
of the population o.enpiuy^rd m work stemming 
directly or indirectly t-jm :>or!u? phase of the 
food industry. To meet tl\^> needs of millions of 
f)Cople requires over 20^.000 retail food 
markets! 

The future m fo':.d retr:H:ng \.-\\\'^-\\('^\' 
Sales volume groA'-: ^^'^;^tiv iri •■.'■'.■■pGrtiC'n 
pop'.'ijtion cK',d vv'ih t^l^- ; ;;. r s • ■ i'; [.■■onui:iiion 
good Lusine^s i-j n^Siirt-d ii^r food ; ' tor 
many years to ro-re K»'e[} f;. ftjilf-rs 
Will double, trfj.-.ie or {|Ucidru;,le tru- ;i.;nn.;i'r of 
items on th(?ir ^.heives. jru] Luii.'i-^ -^s .v-'Il hdvo 
to b*? expandt;d to .-iccommfjdatf* ffic.rease. 

Tnere are c?60 ddferofU posttiorr^ av,iflal)lo 
rangifi;^; from h-.t'::r,k as:>ist:in' l> to storf mafv 
agerr, ,\t\(\ from warehou:.r,g ti) Jtlverti^^ir^r. 
Most food store operj*ors rn«jke> it a [)ract I'-t; 
to fill top positions, when possible, from -.Mtfiin 
the orgaf■^l/at^on. If an empioyr-o 'jl;ov\s .j[^t tudo 
hf- r; 'ikelv 1;" .prorn'-ftr'd q;:-'"^'/ '"f f'r'';iJi;h 
tilt; f.ir'k-,'"' Mor^- f.::\n■r'■U^y iii 1 h^- ly.).;! 
of ont»'rt;rrMnjj youru- le 

TO BE SUCCESSFUL... 

to get aionj^ vvith ff^iio^v >' :":•'*, . :-rid 
tamers, and to ^^ho// ^d-^ i^) i;v a 

cessful relai!'.*r also reou;res ^cod v.orkinr^ 
knowleogc of otfier crafts and '-.kl!^^:.. 

Foori merchants n'T-,'! kno.v b'''",t met^'iO^d'; 
of employing ar\d tr::-'; ir'.^ prT-,onne!. account- 
in/^ advertising, salesmanship, f jrcm,ct;'jn. pub- 
lic relations, a knovdedge of food-, and their 
preparation, and much more! 0^-"te a fev; r.hils 
indeed and many m*nre could ^ e listed. T^is. 
however, pc'd:, up ti in;;-, .viich '. ac be 

'earned iC';d ret.:.!^Nr; 

The food store is the 'nord ;nterocting p'ace 
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to team mercharidising and marketing, because 
ry.jTit p^n;p't.' buy more products more often in 
tood ^fv£. than anywhere elstd 

ABOUT APPEARANCE... 

f\'^^o^.l! prtfJe in appearance goes a long 
way toward success! 

Simple rules for men: 

1. Have hair cut frequently and keep it 
combed 

2. Sfmve as often as necessary 
5. Wear fresh, clean shirt 

4. Have clean hands with ftails trimmed and 

clea' 

5. Wea trousers or slacks which are clean 
ap.d well-pressed 

o Wear clean apron for uniform) on duty 
Pe • hoes are shiified and well car^d 



or .*. cmeri; 


: ■ ; --- :r car(-j ^:^ h.;:r do 

3 rv- t; .,>a r- f;and% wdfi weii trimmed fu'iils 

4. Wecjr cleaf) apron or unifrjrm 

5 .Vcjr ^nirt^• 1 ^nd comfortable 'jhoes 

6. Be : -.-re ^.^'e rire v/itno.jt ruiis or wrmkles. 


WEAR A PLEASANT LOOK... 

in dC'-i -r.:: with the pubhc a 'u-tjin amount 
cd "a'.- I'- fiere/«.Mv ....rw»ry a business- 
like t I'.'ir. 

■. .• "-i r,i[Kl lh:it ;;M'ier-acting is more de- 


Sifable Vkiw (jver tictms^. Tfio latter ran tiisult 
i!i criticibni or ridicule Be as "natura!" as 

Learn to control facial muscles and expres- 
SiOris. De m on f, irate iiofu:sty cjnd J^incerity. Drop 

[:i">^ of thu i;y«:S Of u\v bLifikly diotfuLis 
rons you of convmcedness. 



THERE ARE FEW "DULL" HOURS... 

A rt;t,}tl food stf-re is h.ircJ vv-)rl<} rfjMip;iri 

n^inutos. (lornf>rtit:cfi and lov/ profit margins 
r^'M-t.-sMt 'iti ' a full flay'i^ vv.jrK for a fu'll d/iy's 
pay! flf'fe are ci ff'.v rd tin.- 'dut os whicfi rMust Ijo 
accer>t*:cf : 

S-Aff^:. .^rid dijfiting; y/ashi'^p, •dudvin;;, 
c..i:.o-. i.'-tijrr:, and v/mdovvs: ^ortin^:; » -^'pty \:o[ 



ties: refiliing shelves and displays with me 
chandise; item pricing; bagging at the chec 
stands: keeping storage, work and preparatic 
areas clean and neat. 


ON SWEEPING... 

There are good and bad techniques for. 
sweeping. The object — to stir up as little dust 
as possible. This is ar cornplisiied by use of 
sweeping compounds. Keeping the broom close 
to the floor, and gong m one direction. Be 
careful about customers, wait til thoy pass be- 
'.o'-e ccnlinu rig. Sweep at tin;eo wfien t^iero are 
few customers. 



ON DUSTING... 

Bottles, cans and packages should be dusted 
regularly; so should cases, fixtures and equip- 
ment. Clean and treated clotiis tend to control 
the dust. 

I OUTSIDE JOBS... 

I Ihe exlenor of the stote mi^st be kept as 
; tidy as the interior! Sidewalks need to be 
i swept and hosed down (ice and snow removed 
j in season), windows need washung regularly, 
parking area kept free of dirt and litter, park- 
ing lot lights checked for possible bulb re- 
placement. Look at the jutside of the store 
with a careful eye and do what has to be done 
to make it "ship-shape"! 


; ALLEYWAY OR RECEIVING AREA... 

! 

The areas whore the garbage and trash cans 
are kept, around receiving doors, and alley or 
drive should be kept free of litter, too. In 
touring the outside of tlie store to see what 
' must be done, do not neglect these places. In 


touring the Ohtsido of the F^tnre to see what 
rr^ust tc done, do not neglect these places. In 
many coses occupants of near-by homes or 
businesses liave a view — be sure it is as 
pleasant as po:,sible. 


BACKROOM AND STORAGE: 
CHECKUP,.. 

Even thougf^ customers seldom see the back- 
room, tfiere are certam duties v^hich must be 
complett^d to make Uiis safe, clean and a plejs- 
ant place to work! Duties include; 

Care of store hnens. See that smocks, 
aprons, coats ana cle:ining cloths are care- 
fully Siorerl in proper pljce. Soiled linens 
should be in a hcm^per or container. Wet 
linens should be dried. 
F^rice marking equipment is expensive and 
necessary! Keep marker^., r'jbber stamps and 
inK pads in top ronditiof;. rvrturn them to their 
proper storage place when net in use. 

Store tools where they belong. If no tool 
box is prcvided, make one like the illustration. 
A^stnp of leatlier nailed to a board at intervals 
makes a dandy holder. 



Stack mexhandise with ca'^e! Keep identify- 
ing printing to the outside, ar;d nght-side up 
for ease of .^election. Struck so cases will not 
fall and rum contents. Stack high enough to 
conserve spac^f but be removed with ease. 

Cartons which have no re-use value should 
be flattened and tied with heavy cord. 

Paper bags af;d packaging supplies stacked 
by size and/or lype away from moisture and 
heat. 

Temperature control should be maintained 
so foods will not freeze or spoil due to heat. 

Damaged or leaking ncnsaiable items must 
be taken care of immediately. Place them in 
space provided! 

"Tram' yourself to lift properly and carefully. 
VVh^n 1 fting from the floor, kneel close to the 


object tor bend knees). bci!<Mu:e weight aPainst 
load with back straight as possible, then 
straighten knees and let tne leg muscles do 
the work. If load slips from hands let it go! 
An attempt to catch it can cause serious per- 
sonal damage. 


WRONG Thi\ can couve 
serious back and abdomen 
iirain and pambte per- 
maner\t injury. 


RIGHT Knees benf, 
Afei:)'nt of cose hal- 
anzed ogofosf body 
weight, so teg 
.nusc/e^i do tho work. 



OPENING CARTONS... 

Ask a trained member of the staff to demon- 
strate proper methods. Improper use of case 
cutters can damage packages and labels. 
When properly used, case cutters speed and 
simplity work. Many cartons have "zipper" 
openers or perforated strips, thus eliminating 
use of cutter. 

FLATTENING CARTONS... 

Depress one flap with thumb of one liand; 
insert finders of other hand vyell under oppo- 
site tinp: lift flap witfi quick pi<(l. Turn carton 
and ilo s.-imc thing with other side. Then flat- 
ten carton by allowing it to collapse at corners. 
Stack tidtlened cartons and tie. 

BUG AND ODOR CONTROL... 

Mdin c-iuse of odors and b'.igs are moisture 
and poor housekeeping! Constant effort is nec- 
essary to avoid: (1) loss of license for failure 
to comply with health laws; (2) loss of valuable 
merchandise; (3) loss ol customers. When you 
tmo a damp place, call it to the attention of 
the manager. Clean up immediately food which 
IS spill(?d rMid wash area if fiecessary. 

G.'jfrbage and trash containers are usually 
equipped witfi covers — use them! If covers are 
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lost. temporcJriiy use another covering method 
until rt?[)Licerne:U Cdn be made. 

CLEANING SHELVES... 

Oii«' *.^vste(ll IS to vvjsl'i sfuHvii^-; v;her. re- 

MTT^i.e ur)^;.oi(l K.i^vs or cans. V;dsli > ht'lt 
A(j(l •••fvv stuck jt tfu' [;.!.• K ,)iuj rt^[)l<icf.' oru'irui! 
i.tui.r. to liii. 

Af .c:*.! Iff AMV :> tl; t.:rU' jilU tlOI' it J tiMit , 
rc.iiu.*' stuv k ;ri»:ii u'lr •! ti) 6 fu(^i ^■ v'.li(,i;i. 
v^..i.>h sl.L'if. r» -;:j'..u .i ivl rtMli;.;{) stock, 
(j<Ti».-rj!lv. :j r,'^'''i :<j!ijt»Gn of dctcrgont orui 
Vv.irfT? v;:it"r is s;.'tVv u'ij! to rivvovc dirt, but il 
f'>;iv f..* n^'f f*-. , ir y- ti- 'Mioar^w^ [jowd^r and'' 
«./r ^. (.iir\f\c [„\(\ . Im; . ,jr(.hi! of p.iinted 'jur 
t • •■ «v... ;} r.jt' ^mMl'. Dry v.t'll botoru ri^[:Li' 

i* [^r,f f; t.ii'-. arc used witli shelvirit;. vv.i-Ji 
t'^c" :-)OLi! Jirig. too. 

STOCKING SHELVES... 

r/.ucfi of a store's succc.:'": depofuis on fiav- 
ing w^'!! filled shelves and displays, so it is 
irrporr.:nt to replenish as fast as possible. Each 
store has its own method, so get instructions 
from the manager. There are many systems, 
perhaps you can improve on the one used, and 
suggestions are well received. 

iMany steps c^nd much time can be saved in 
stocking shelves if location of merchandise in 
the store room is memorized. Then when a 
shelf area neocis refilling it takes but a n^:;n-jS- 
to get stock from inventory. When restoekifu', 
a sect?on (like canned meats. cannecJ juiies. 
etc .) [j:e .1 note pad to lot down items neefl*'d 
bete re going to stockroom: collect dll itc'Tis 
cifid t.i^e out at one tmie. not one at a tini^.v 

Prr*: st.iirptn^^,. which is part of stocking, 
ts :in :'T:port.inf stc-p. Lc-.trn the system . iisf:d 
and ^oiiov. directions c^ire fully. Before rt 'Stock- 
ing or replacing an item, check first io see sf 
tfiere fias been a price change. If so, any stock 
on the shelf sliould be changed, too. 

Nrver fill sfu'lf to tlie point whore it is a! 
most im[)oss!()le for ciiSloiTier to remove.* .i can. 
bottl'i or package* Always nilow S(J<1C(* for 
' fin^'/T \\\)" selection. 

When stoc^iff- );!iss pack ;:oO(ls, (jIjC" .j 
tfiin c.irtibO'jrd s()a(\(.*r helwfMjn ck fi l.iy(?r to 
[jrf.'Vf.Tit glcjss frurn s!if,'{;ing. Ccjrdbo.ird ac(': : , 


an extra shelf 

Tlu? top shelf of gond(;l.i or vv.iii shelving 
must be stock(»d vvitli care, flif ti'ndoficy is ic^ 
stack too high and out of reach cj! most women 
shopfjers. Also, it not cart'fuily stacked when 
one unit is removed there is d.tnger tfiat sov 
era! inav fjll on customer. 


USING THE SCALE... 

Persons using a scale shouU] know how to 
read il and how to care for it. In crrt^ct wc-ights 
and prices can result frofii: scjI' being f;ot of 
balafice and in ne^.'ci of niechjni'.ji adju ^tfiient. 
or incorrect reading, Ovf'rv*ri;:h' costs the store 
pi of it. nnderweigjits are a los> to the customtT 
This [i;.iy also rr^ult fn distrust. f.iOMng the 
cubloirier (o stuf; sfiofjpin^j m the stfjrc?. 

Scales are delicate. Iliey si ion id be keni 
frfn: of [XJckaging materials. [)rice tags. etc. It 
IS rt.'conirnendi^d that nC'.v einf^loyecs avoid 
weighing aiui [jric ing until tfiey luiv'c n<jd inw 
er instiuction in use ot scale! 


POINTERS ON PRODUCE... 

The [jrodii< <' (lt''p,irt(n«'nt is o?i». (j1 Hh' ihom* 
i"i[i.it*nr, >jnd (jne of th<» inosl [ii of il<»! (!«• 
[■.arlin»:iits in th<.' stor(' Prnfil r.ic.r, fr(jtn 
sak.'S. aiuJ sak.*s arr.* dc'terr^-d wh^'ii pr-idnc' c^ 
riot fr(:sh. or is danviged or hr'ii icd. 

C.jr<'ful hdiidliiu',. from re(,L'iviii;; thronrh 
preijnratKjn, pack,iging and fli^pl r/if:,'.. ar.d 
Crjre v;fnle on rli splay, is n<'r.(?s;-,.iry r loragi- 
IS efjn.Hly ifr.|Oort<int! S'-I'lo:- is pr- c eii'" 
pl^fjd -it one time, thus sc^mk' ma^t [)<• held in 
coolers anO stored under Ih*' "rrVf holding 
conditions. 

r^lcjst rjll (^roducls c^in be in^ proved .r. ap- 
pearance by washing and othf^r prep.iration 
methods, including trimming and pJ•^l^^n:^ 
You will Ie:irn the steps of pr<'p >rr.'\< '\ .rid th"' 
importance of [)i.-jr mg only the fiiu-st (jw icly 
product in packages. Nothing is mor*- Icirrj^fui 
to present and future sales tlun "off quality" 
in [?ackciges. A hint Io remember- " Won Id I 
buy It if I v/ere tho customer?'" 

lid ac. urat'- m vv(,M]jhing indicdff' prices on 
p<ick.}g»-', !(;g;[:iy. iVtfjst '->tc»tM'. -iud towns fiav(: 
defiO'tr f (•f|u:0';ii('nts ■.is t^- tf-e d'i toi rrut ion to 
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TH?. VFAT DEPARTMtNT 


MEAT VVRAF-'i-'iNC S'jPPlJF.; 


•V:. -it. 


1. Loc-rn to select the bag wliich wiij sat;s- 

\c.niy fiuki purchases (this t.ikes prnc 
tico). Must not no so ^^^VuiW ttiat items 
S().ll out or bag spl'!s. nor sc largo it 
loi/ko I'ki; store w^s without the proper 

Si70! 

2. Afttj-r is selected, [;laco fieavicr items 
If; tfie txMtorn. 1 ficn add li^]liter ite/Tis 
jnj breakable.. anJ finally perishables. 

5. Olien frozen touds and rncaLs are s rted 
jiiu bulged sopjrjtely. 


SCIENCE OF SHELF DISPLAY... 

( .efi"r.}!;y. sn^.'jil itvPis are p!ace(l on .i top 
• ■ • ' i t '{ , r r^t ^L^c.f^rlfl vl.-if , l!i;r<l 

!■•?.■?-.! t!:<: : I.-M!t ■,i.'Mt. S>;[iii' jutu:»;S 
■ 'r- '. ;. ,t :.(} .[ ;ij5 tc f.i.ir, 

-ir-'" >.■:•' ■■)• '-'rev:;" s!f/!.ki!i;: jrM?,{;t nif-lll . 

r/- ' .t ] r.-Liilt-r' pr-'W-r j.l.jce hiKii 

: • . n ^ w >(■ ^ !• .^-i z.;!^ „. 

^♦•f ' • I* '■ ( ii I ' e r; k;V;rr .! ir ; , f . • 

'1*' 'I'l •.! u t :vill be found, r« ;;jrd 

'« ■ <'i lii»-:r ;■■>. itii^M. It IS "if^ipuise" itc/iis 
v;h". h art' \)u\r(ri so rijstomer Ctifinot rniss se»? 
[f^i^ tii'vn- a! :ov'''f. 

Nufnf:^*r ot linr..;l Uy.:[ oi st;eUin?;; adjui.t itjltj 
sht.'Ivifir. tfie nijrTit>t r o! thrives (lnK i/Ofital) 
(itr.^jtf)^ :.t.>'k .jTf an.y"nt'nt As a ' learner' 
yoii v.'li i)f- '.';fjwn v.jrious iirran[;efv,ents p-os 
sit)lL'. II <'Vf;r ifi (ioubt :il)OUt what to do. a;,k 
t!ie frijficJeer 


SPECIAL DISPLAYS.., 

At I'ttst you .\'ll fiear sonif} strant',0 v^ortis 
wliK.fi ne,rfri.}| food store terms and v;itt: 
v/hich you v.il! ly^conv^ acquainted, A few of 
these are: 

1. "Mass Display". This is one containing a 
large number of cases of merchandise put 
up for 10 days to two v^eeks since building 
it is costly in time and labor. Items are 
generally on sale or advertised. 

2. "Hot, Spots". Those areas #iuch have 
fioavy consumer traffic. These are good 

pL'tc-.'ia to spf;Mdl di-plcivs ber;:njse 

of the "expcsure" r^iOrcharuJise gets, tfius 
extra sales .ire exf>v:tMd. 

3. "End rioaf D'Splays. At the end of each 


gondoi"^ i^^holves on both sides) is space 
for extra displays. These are often used 
for Ivgh. i)ro!it items for when the consumer 
toiirs the aisles and goes around these 
ends to enter the next aisle she sees the 
displays. 

4. "Islanc DjS;)}ays". In many stores there is 
open area (ofteri at the begmning of the 
shoofang icur) where merchandise can be 
('•aiurecj. These can usually be shopped 
iror;T two. three or four sides. Very often 
more than one item wiil be featured on the 
'erdnd." 

5 Cof:ibfr..!tiOfi Dispkiys". Sometrn'';es prod- 
u»:bi v.f;!(Ji go together are featured like 
irir:i r-.wi sweet [Kjt.itoos and pork, 

corded .iiid cabboi^ti. jcinis, jellies and 
peanut I uitt^r v^itfi cracker^: snack items 
vj'il) beverrujcs. etc. Products for an en- 
tire rneai Ccjn be grouped together. Shop- 
pers are s:!>vays looking for new ideas in 
ni'Mi })lanfiinp, and p'omclion-rmnded re- 
laiier;. often '.ise this combination display 
m-jthou 


ABOUT BUILDING DISPLAYS... 

Avoid symmetrical or pyramid methods. 
They look "too pretty." are easily knocked over, 
and custoriTors tend to avoici them. 

[)i:.[jKiys stacked too high riiake selection 
difh(ajlt and increase the hazard of having 
rails or (^cickjges fall (;n custon"U;jrs. 

[)i)nT rnakt? ^je^plays "so bt.-auljfu!" custom- 
vt\> avoid buying from them. 

Avoid displays m places where visibility of 
department or section is hampered or cut off. 
7 his encourages [pilferage. Keep all areas vis- 
ible. 

Make displays easv for consumers tolDuy from. 
Be sure they are attractive and sales-stimula- 
ting. 

PIcice price card on display which names 
Item cind gives si/e and price. Adding effective 
"selling v;ords" increases sales potential. 

Si.-jns readifig: "As Advertised", "Today's 
Best Buy", "This vVeek's Spr-cial". and many 
others assist in directing customers' attention 
to the product. 


HuiiJini; ::oO(J J!S^Jlays comes fiom practice 
cif'J oxperienct!. J.cjrn ihe best A'ayi> to hai^dle 
rr.} various sizes and shapes of oackagps a?'.d 
v^ans so atlractjve selling displays rdsult! 


LEARNING ABOUT PRICING 

As em[jloyee learns the various jobs and de* 
partfncnts he will find that pricing is one of 
ti^e most important tactors m building sales 
and profit. Over pricing means loss of sales, 
vvhtio ufider-pricing m(?ans loss of profit. 

i.jc.f^ ch*()jrtf:ienl nas -lefns cor:Sid*3red U.-ad- 
(?fS or "ilcrna.id" iIl-.t-s. Those aru- ui^ually of 


foreJ at a lower niarkufj or margin of profit 
than many other item.s considered necessities. 
pj-j\:{ IS figured on selling price and chart 
(this f>age) sfiov^s f'.ovv profit margin is based: 

r*(.» r.rufi! IS reah/t.'d unM th-.^ ilt-r'T is sold! 
Profit i'.) (iSbcfihii! btfcau:.e 

Operating expenses, wages, promotional ex- 
penses, rent, utilities, materials and other fixed 
costs must be covered 

There are always unexpected expenses or 
costs which must be considered. 

Future expans'on or remodeling, new fixtures 
and eqiiioment. new departments and other 
expens'.?s n^ust be provided for. 


COST 

SELUNG PRICE FEU CAN FOR PROFIT OF: 

Dot. 

Can 

10% 

15% 

20% 

25% 

30% 

53V*% 

^^^^ 








S .95 


.08 V4 

^091/4 

.10 

jqv* 

.11^4_ 

J 2 

LOO 

.081/4 

.091/4 

.09 V4 

.iov* 

.ijy4 ^ 

.12 

J2V*^ 

i.05 

.09 

.09 V4 

.101/4 

•M Z 

.iiv4^ 

.;2V* 

j3~ 

1.10 

.09 V4 

.101/4 

.IOV4 

.11 V* 

.12^4^ 

.13Wi 

.13V4 

1.15 

.09 

.IOV4 

.111/4 

J2 

.i2y4_ 

^13^ 

.14^ 

1.20 

.10 

.111/4 

.IIV4 

.12V* 

"r3'v* 

Tuv4 

.15 

1.25 

lOV^ 

.nv* 

.121/4 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.15V4 

1,30 



.J2V4 

.13V* 

.14^^ 

J5V*_ 

.16V^ 

1.35 

.11 V4 

^12V* 

'.13»/4" 

.14 ^ 

.15 

.16 ' 

Tl7 


.IIV4 

.13 

.13V4 

.14V4 

.15V* 

.I6V4 

.17V* 

1.45 

.12 

.13V* 

.14^4 

.151/4 

.ISV4, 

.17V4 

.IBVt 

1 5C 

'.12V^ 

.13V4 

.14V4 

.15V4 

.16V4 

.18 

.I8V4 

1.55 

.13 

.UV* 

.15^4 

.I6I/4 

.17V4 

.18V* 

.idv* 

l.SO 

.13V^ 

.14V4 

.15V4 

.I6V4 

.17V« 

.19 

.20 

1.65 

.13V4 

.15V« 

.161/4 

.171/4 

.18V* 

.19V4 

.20V4 

1.70 

1 .HVa 

.15V4 

.16V4 

.17V4_ 

^9 


.21 V4 


.14V^ 

.161/4 

.17^4 

Tl8^/4_ 

J9_V* 

jpy4 

J2 

1.80^ 

.15 

.I6V4 

.17V4 

.I8V4 

.20 

.2iv4 

J fV* 

1.85 

.15V^ 

.171/4 

.18V4 

.191/4 

.20 V* 

.22 

.231/4' 

1.90 

.16 

.17V4 

.1CV4 

.I9V4 

.211/4 

.22 V4 

.23V4 

1.95 

.161/4 

.181/4 

.19^4 

.201/4 

2IV4 

.231/4 

.24^ 

2.00 

.I6V4 

.18V4 

.19V4 

.20 V4 

.22 V4 

.23V4 

.25 

2.05 

.17 

.19 j 

.201/4 

.21V* 

*22V4 

.24 V* 

.25 V4 

2.10 

.17V* 

1 .19V* 

.2OV4 

.22 

.23 V* 

.25 

.26^4 

2.15 

.18 

.19V4 

.21 

.22 V* 

.24 

.25V4 

.27 

2.20 

.18V* 

.20 V* 

.2IV4 

.23 

.24 V* 

.26^4 

.27 V* 

2.25 

I8V4 

.21 

.22 

.23 V* 

.25 

.28V4 

.281/4 

2.30 

.18^4 

.21 V4 J 

.22V4 

.24 

.25 V* 

.27 V* 

.28 V4 

2.35 

.19V4 

.2IV4 

.23 

.24 V* 

.26 

.28~^ 

.29 V* 

2.40 

.20 

.22V^4 

.23V4 

.25 

.26V4 

.26V4 

.30 

2.45 

.20 V* 

,22V4 

.24 

1.25 V* 

.271/4 

.29^4 

.30 V* 


COST 

SELLING PRICE 

PER CAN FOR PROFIT OF: 

Dos. 

Can 

10% 

15% 

20% 

25% 

30% 

33V*% 





^^^^ 

^^^^ 



2.50 

21 

.231/4 

.24V4 

,26 

,28 

.29V4 

.31 V4 

" 2.60 


.23V4 

.25 

.26 V* 

.28V4 

.30 V* 

.32 

2IV4 


.25»/i 

.27 

.29 

.31 

.32 V* * 

2.65 


.241* 

.26 

_^7V* 

.29 Vi 

.31V* 

.33^4 

2,70 

,22 'v* 

-25 

.261/^ 

.28«/4 

.30 " 

.32 V4 

.33V4 

2 75 

,23 1^.25 
' ,23'^ i 26 

,27 

.28 V4 

.3OV4 

.32V4 

.34 V* 

2 80 

727V*1 

J9y4 

.Jiv^ 

.33 V* 

.35 

2,85 

.23 V4 j .26'/4 

.28 

29'/4 

.31V4~ 

.34 

.35V4 

2.90 

.24 V4 

27 

.28 »^ 

30 Vi^^ 

.32»/4 

.341/i 

.36 Vi 

2.95 1 2^4 

.27 V4 ^ 

29^ _ 

30 V« ^ 

.32V4 

.35 

.37 

3.00 

.25 

.28 

".~29v7' 

,31 V4 

.33 V* 

.35V4 

.37 V* 

3.05 i .25^/^ 

.28^4 i .30 

,31 V4 

.34 

.36 V4 

.38 V4 


,26 

,28V4 

.30 V* 

.321/4 

.34 V* 

.37 

.38 V4 

" 3V1 5_ 

.26 V4 j .29^4 


.32 V4 

.35 

.37 V* 

.39 V* 

3.20 

,263/4^ 

.29 V4 

.31V* 

.331/4 

.35 V* 

38 

.40 

3.25 

,77 

,30 

.31 V4 

.33 V4 

.36 

.38Vf 

^40 V4 

' 3.30 

,271^ 

30 V4 


.34 V* 

.36 V4 

.39 V* 

.41 1/4 

3 35 

_,_2_8 1 .31 _ 


.35 

.37V4 

.40 

.42 

3.40 

' ,28>/^ r.3i»^ 

.33 V* 

.351/* 

.373/4 

40 V* 

.42 V* 

3,451 .28V4 

.32 

34 

.36 

.38 

.41 

.431/4 

3.50 ; .29 V4 

,32 >^ 

.34«/4 

.361/2 

.39 

.41 V4 

.43 V4 

3 55 

,293-4 1 .33 

.34V4_ 

.37 

.39 V* 

.42 V4 

.44 V* 

3,60' ,30 

.331^ 

,35 »^ 

.37 V* 


.43 

.45 

3,65 

.30»'*! 34 

,35 V4 

.38 " 

.4nvi 

.43 V* 

.45V4 

3.70 j ,3^ _ 

.34»/4^ 

,36«,/4 

_^38i/i 

.41 y4 

.4^4 

_^46y4 

3.75J .3\y\ 
3. 80] ,31 V4 

,34 V4^ 

36 V4 

.39 

A\V4 
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.391/4 

.4IV4 
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.38 

,40»/4 

"!42V4 

.45 V4 

.49 

.51^4 

_ 4.20 

.35 

.39 

.411/4 

.43 V4 

.46V4 

.50 

.52 
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PRODUCT KNOWLEDGE. 


LEARNirfG ABOUT FROZEN FOODS. 


T-'-.-re j'-e over 5C0 j-^tniis of loods packed in 
r/.:''- jfiO t! 1 arM RKMf {!un 1.000 types and 
v.r t-r:.-' Trv's*' t-r-^ijiirts usually make up tfie 

. • '.Lf-. or J r*' so .1 unporlant 

i' .:: rcrsonniM kr-ovv as • ^:t^ j:; possible about 
t**e"!. Study::^^ i.^t'..'?-. is good way to iearn 
aboji rMVit.c-nai ...liv^tv v/ jvs to serve, number 
Of 3;:rv: \i:o S'T^. '.'Ir f f .t^ ivnowlodge- caM be 
:'^';p?Li r'v' v';- cij -r: ''^>. r s a-^k questior^s. 

( .:r.-. 3re (7;:: of stoei covere'd with pure tin. 
So^ e .'ft Iff ^-d .vif'f e.'K::^^ei to urotoct contents 
•r-:-^ :!S:..);::)r.}t; ;M. *cr '^'■.^r^e foods '(like bcr- 
• j ' t/m J. !,!,-•. \\'."t<: n '.j.jrkeri nonenamele(J 
•:afis. h'^Q\A <\-j:.ntjd 'Oods stay wholesome in- 
dehndv\\' \\":H:r. a can is not air tight, gas from 
pf v>.-: co'itents expands and 
. .iaS'.^" < a/-; :vv:;-.. ' - t: I !'£." sfjouid not be 

s;)ijyed or -oid' 

pfwJii'iS .j;^ . ^ u : . rii ;;a(:ked, mean- 
!' . /jn 'S ::)'.\!;:-c: linrjer vacuum and th6n 
sterilized. 

i"\''ri.:d fo;:-i:^ r:e-l .viieri stored in ^ 

c ,-t dry ^r:d s^umi':} ■H)t bo subjected to 

v.i.h v,i.-t ?tiorts ir. !"ri;-e'.HiM e Rust on labels 
irvi.{. !r '": .■ne^r.!^^ndl^t.■ Dtn-Mi Stored m im- 
pro per place. 

CANNED FRUITS.,. 

I r,,> jio !(.:• r;, -ir- liics of canncd fruits 
-Tjr... choiC'j arrJ r.linJa rd. Grading is based 
on qii.::l;ty of fnai ..t-cj sai'v^r content of syrup. 
Fc;) ^;fade t.inr v an-j contains the fmest 
jva iobl*^ i:: !^^^^L.'re -: ;lor. appearance and 
^:i/e fiynjp siji>jr c'jnt^'nl. rarToi from 30 to 
60*'^^ . Tiiis variatio-. is da^^ to t/po of fruit in 
cofiMi.ner. r,Vjst r y ■'/.^ l*' , have 55^o sugar 
c onterU. 

CANNED VEGETABLES... ( 

The tnrec major x'.r<jdes canned vegetables 
a.'e fancy, extra '^larJ.ird jiid i^taadard. Grad- 
ing IS hah(.'(j on rjuaii'y of [;rod(JCl. not brme or 
s/rup. Fancy ri^ade is ur)C'd orily for the finest 
vegetables ava labie. Li/nform in size, color and 
fiialurity. 


Frozen food.*; require quick afv.l careful han 
dling. Quality breaks down rapidly so it is im- 
perative tiiat reeeivinL-. [nice rrarking and dis 
pl:iy:ng he done witli dispatch! 

For examples, ter^iperaturcs w,;'niei than 
zero let frozen juices separate and deteriorate. 
Wi^en t^as happens, re freezing will not correri. 
separation and flavor, col :r and sales are lost! 

!n re-ceiving. persofsnel should: 

1. Know items vv' i-h aT to go directiy to 
display. TtiiS" pF^rriits proper handling 
as order arrives. 

2 A'! other iterns s'iCi.Hn b'j put in storage 
!ree.?^:r ir.irnediate'y. 

3, n t>ec-^*r-r ie?.e s^ace between cartons 
1:: ptrf7-;!t iiovv of (Old 3:r. Stack so 

la-ked tMids o' carton are out tor easy 

reading. 

4, vV-^ n tcik ng product from free;^er to dis- 
play', load cart so merchandive can be 
quickly opened and place in case. 

In stocking case: 

I. Use good marking equ!pm<:nt and [)rice 
entire content of carton at once. 

? Ctanbinc r:;tation of stock in case with 
refiilifig operation: remove oid stock, 
put in n(?w stock, thofi old stock on top 
or in front. 

1)0 load ^ :\-:,r- ^[j.;vj ^'f-ii; i.-ne" lor 

i-ature ab^;vt.- iir^^- ,s r-;ot Uy.'. » •: 
'o ':rctec! produce. 

M. iJiiO both hands to get :tems in case as 
■ M.i a: possinle! 


i^OTE: NEVER RE-FREEZE PRODUCTS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN ALLOWED 
TO THAW! 
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C'.ntjifily t\]i:ro js mucfi nujre to learn about 
footj rtt.iiliru', tluiM cm he inciuded in tl)is 
boo^ Knov%kHh:o will <n( rodso dcjy by djy. as 
wt':! .r- t'friTiS tind niPth'.xls to sifn[)iify U\i 
work. [}o ir.'t liostittito to .isk qijPbtions' 

I'jkf; pride in yourself -the work — and \our 
store. Accept assignrients given with grace 
and \n the right fr<ime of nnind. Do what you 
are jsked to do. and do it properly and well. 
Foiiow sto'-e rules and regulations. Treat cus- 
to.'Tu-f^ druj feilcw staff members with dignity 
and rf 'jpcct and \\)^'\ will reciprocate. Ap- 
proach each now d-^y. duty and responsibility 
w'th (i»r'ter:ninati(;M to do your very best! 


WAr'or:isi associamon of retail grocers 

SUITE 620. 2000 SPRING ROAD 
OAK BROOK. ILLINOIS 60S21 

for other f^ublications on the food industry and 
food distribution Ask for a NARGUS Catalog 
at no charge. 


riTL^: \.v^*G'j:". P-^njCE^ J-^ m I n I ^lANiJAL. 

.•>FS^^ I ^T-ir. : r T A I L I ,\,.;; .:<pp.i-^ S'^H^TS; ^^OISTQ IdUTIVr FOJCATinM; FOrO 

'H'r'^Jl.L INjr, ^A^'IIITI'S; :,.UJ^^S= C^M^^T^M; ^SALES 'JCCUPAT I ONS; ^^'AUUAl.S 

ISS'J' : M*« V.7N^'..^( 197'^) PP. 5^3 

ABsT-AC.T: 1>0';G[:nT rivS ^.JP jpSANIZING a course for -draining RtlAIL FQUC ^ 
iJr^.: .■-%on:yr - pr^c^Ms^L A ^ - -^IV-f, wITH THE MATERIAL OO^ANlZ'^r I Ni ^^LATJV^LY THF 

.V'.u:" -^ro'ir-vr ^ !\ S "HT ^ /\ V • S vJ' P K IN TH= FR^SH P^UIT AND VEG^TAPLF OEPAOTMFNT. 
i -.ipno 'v'AT I i^^IS uJT"LlNt:'^' f'^^ rnijuSES '/^HICH ^ONCE^^N THt FACILITIES AND UPFt^ATIONS 
r;c iH- pA'-j-^rr -.cp^u T*/f:\'T ^NO THE ^^U-lCTIONS IF BUYINGt DECEIVING, PRICING, 
ni^'M ;iYI . AHV^- T IS If.:^ RF^ML F^'IO STOI^E MERC.HAr>!niSF . DEPACTMFNT 
ACT W I T I TH^^n'ii:rH 1IJT T^F :)Ay A^t TUTLINFO AND P ECOR DK F F P T \ G S Y ST EMS Ak.l 

IL^ 'UL I TY : NATi i\AL A S *^^C. HF xfTAIL G^uCE^.S* SUITE 620 t 2000 SPPING 
PJ,t "JAK MO'iKt ILLTMJIS vi321 (S^I.OO) 

NP^N^^-I^if. Au-"^ '-Y ^Av^^: NATI-^'NAL ASSOCIATION UF DETAIL G^OCE^^St CHICAGOt 
^ILL. 
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RETAIL PRODUCE DEPART>rEiNT PERSONN EL TR.\INiyG PROGR.\M 


For years varioua organizations have Ibeen 
sponsoring and conducting produce personel 
training schools. 

Presenteu here are suggestions for organiz- 
ing a cotirse. These suggestions are twvsed 
on the experiences of and format developed 
by many groups . 

OBJECTTVE 

To organize and conduct a training course for retail produce personnel, 
courses may be conducted on one or more of the following subjects: 


(a) 

FacUUles 

(b) 

Buying 

(c) 

Receivring 


Preparation 

(e) 

Pricing 

(f) 

Merchandising 

(g) 

Displaying 

(h) 

Policing the department 

(1) 

Record keeping 

(J) 

Afternoon activities 

(k) 

Overnight care 

(1) 

Personnel 

(m) 

Advertising 


Classes may be conducted at any time. Daytime coursesi are usually held 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and/or Thursday. Evening classes may 
be scheduled for the same days. 

orga2£TZation; 

It is generally recognized that good quality fresh fruits and vegetables are 
among the best business builders in retail stores. For tliis reason, ail 
suppliers have a definite stake In such a training program and their 
cooperation is desired. There are two types of training programs moat 
frequently used; 

I. Lecture with or without demonstration; and 

t. Participation in which ihe retailer is '*»elf taaghf' by 
follo'^irLng the discussion and repeating the dcsmoastrations 
of the class Leader or trainer. This program may be 
conducted on a continuing basis in a classroc»m resembling 
an actual prodt^'^e department, or m the produce department 
of a retail siore. The latter method Is often used by the 
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merchandising department of supply organizations in train- 
ing personnel of one food store, and such programs are 
conducted after store hours. 


The training program outline which follows is desired for sessions in a 
classroom resembling an actual produce department in as much detail as 
possible. Lecture material can be used for any type of program. It is 
suggested the trainer: 


1. Personally contact all wholesalers, produce and pacl-:aging 
material suppliers, equipment manufacturers and grocers 
association executives, discuss the program 'A'ixh them and 
outline its advantp.ges. 

2. Call a meeting of those indicating interest, point out their 
responsibilities, and make sure each understands what he 
is to do and agrees to do it. 

3. Then beg^ steps to assemble materials and equipment 
needed and arrange for a classroom. Follow up with calls 
on those agreeing to assist, to be sure assignments are 
being covered. 

4. Tw'o weeks before beginning the course, hold a general 
retailer meeting to explain the value of attending. This 
requires diplomacy and salesnr.anship. A well irJormed 
and enthusiastic retailer, supplier or association 
e.xecutive can assist materially. 

5. Use every possible means of stimulating retailer interest: 


(a) Association bulletins 

(b) Supplier bulletins 

(c) Articles in local press and 

trade magazines 

(d) Personal contacts with retailers 


6. VVTiere practical, it is good to hcve nil salesmen, e.xecu- 
tlves of suppliers and association take the course. 


1. Obtain all needed equipment. ^ 

2. Set up the classroom. 

3. Schedule attendance. (Assign retailers and personnel to specific 

days, after they have indicated their wish to attend.) 

4. Publicize the course in every way possible. 


TRAFNER RESPONSIBILrTIES 
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5. SuperAse ihe entire program to insure best vaioe to tiio:5e 
in auenrlance . 

f.NOTE: It rray be possible to assign specific 'iays or evenini^s to 
;ndi-.icuai 'A-aoiesaiers, and for them to schedule reLailers 
for those days.; 


SUPPLIER RESPONStBILrriES 

I. Cooperate in -^evzir.g as many retailers as possible to seed one or 
more of their personnel to the classes. 

(a) Accept responsibility for a definite quota of 
"students" for each class. 

(b) Give salesmen th*? responsibility of lining up 
attending retailers and persoimel. 

2- Have salesmen and executives attend a full preview of the px'ogram 
prior to ±e first class, so they can, in turn, encourage attendance. 

3. Supply merchandise needed each day. 


I. Major costs, Ln addition to the expenses and wages of the irainer, 
are: 

a) Merchanciise 
^) Equipment 
(c) Laundry* 

id) Ref resoments (if any) 

J, Depending on circumstances, enroiiment fees may or may not o.^ 
charged, to 'vhoLiy or partially finance the prognuns. 


UBTACVISG I>'STaUCTQR 

r;:<p€rlence indicates tiiat ability to teach in a practical fashion even 
Tiore impor^t '-hnn -A-vie knowledge of retailing fresh fruits ■ir.d vej^e- 
uibLes. There are several sources for mstmctors. 

1. Colieges. miversities and local schools. 

fa) ."tate Agricuiturai Colleges are greatly 
interested in activity of ±is kind. The 
Dean of the School of Agriculture Is the 
person to contact. 

2. Vocational Education Departments. 
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3 


United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association. 


4 


Food Retailers Associations, 


5 


Indi\idual or Multi-unit Retailers. 


6 


Produce VMiolesaJers. 


GENER.AL COMMENTS 

1. The course may be open to all retailers and store personnel. 

2. A simple, carpenier-built, mirror-backed display stand can be 
used. This avoids favoritism shov^n by using any one manufac- 
turer's equipment, 

3. No equipment should be lauded nor should any be disparaged, 

4. It is inrsportani to plan means of checl-ung results of training: 

(a) Trainer may spend Fridays and Saturdays 


checking stores. 

(b) Suppliers, from their records, may check 
sales to stores before and after customers 
have taken the course. 

(c) Trainer may supply forms for checking results 
In stores , 

(d) Request reports from retailers. 


5. All students should actively participate in building displays, trim- 
mmg, etc., for the course is olanned to include participation. 


SUPPLIES , \UT£RL\LS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED FOR REGUL.\fl 
PRODUCE IR^AINTNG SCHOOL ' 


Fruits and Vegetables suggested. (They can be re-packed android for 



almost full value 

ADoles 

Asparagus 

Gra.Def rult 

HesLfis 

GftfLpes 


Leni mis 

DrOx^COLL 

wi 1 g, c a 


Pesirs 

Cauliflower 


Carrots 


Celery 


Cucumbers 


Celery cajboage 


Eggplant 


Endive 


Green Onions 


Green Peppers 


Head Lettuce 


Onions (dry) 


Parsnips 


Peas 


Potatoes 


Radishes 


Squii5h 


Tomatoes 


Turnips 


(^lAjor it6nis chants with season, locs^ioTi -ind avaiLability. ) 

Size of Classroom and Amount of Equipment. Size and shape of class- 
room is determired by availability and types of training scheduled. 
Usually Limited space is available and, therefore, tiie amount of equip- 
ment to be used is Limited. It is best If a complete produce department 
can be set up but of course this may not be possible. .An alternative is 
the use of equipment which demonstrates operating principles. Due to 
the need for continuing training in operations of all food store depart- 
ments a classroom area can be used for instruction in meat, produce, 
dairy and grocery, by simply changing equipment. Due to the many 
variables indicated above, a listing of equipment is not practical until 
it is determined just what type of training is to be offered and the amount 
of space available. 
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OUTLINE- FOR TRAINING PRCGRAM 


PURPOSE OF THE OUTLINE 


j it has long been evident that training 

j food retailers and their personnel, who are 
wi.lling and able to leam new methods and 
techniques of merchandising, will definitely 
i increase sales. Increased sales means in- 
j creased consumption — better health for 
j consumers — increased profits for retailers, 
I suppliers and growers. 

I 

I The purpose of this outline is to serve . 

, as a guide for "trainers" in fresh fruit and 

vegetable merchandising. It is not complete, 
j for it is not intended to be used as a text. 

I The material Is organized in relatively 


the same sequence as the daily work In a 
retail fresh frizlt and vegetable department. 


FACiLrni:s 


A. PrecaratloQ and Storage Room 
1. LocatioD 

Generally, three coasiderartons should govern storage and prep 
ararion room location from the standpoint of efficiency. They 
are; 

ia) convenience to display area; 

(b) con'.enience to delivery door or dock; 

Co) no interference with other departmental operatior^ 

In basement locations, consideration should be given to con- 
veyors or lifts, 'ivfcereas in first floor locations semi -Live skiis 
or four xheel trucks 'depending on space available and layoi;:.! 
are mos: eificient for rr.o\'ing and/or storing merchandioe. 

1. Space 

Storage area should be planned in reiauon to sales and deliv- 
eries. Fast lumover and daily deii'-er;.- rrieans less space. 
Slov,' turnover and less frequent deliverv* means more apace 
for storage . 

.Aliov^ing 50 sq:i2.re feet of space (plus refrigerated eqoiprrent) 
for ever;.- $300 per xeek of sales is a popular metho<i ox 
estirna^L^i; prcj:ortion of back room space. 

3. Equipment 

Refrigeranon In the form of a walk-in cooler (size varies 'A-ith 
turnover and .ieaver.- schedule, but as a ^ulde o^e 1 square 
foot for ever/ $25.00 in sales); a sink -^r-ith drain boards; a 
tri.Timing lable: Zia.Cr-ji^.rj^ table; bagging equipment, garbage 
oar.5, iisposal iir.it or incinerator, constitute tiie large pieces 
jf backrc-om eq'jipment. 

Ln addition to ordlnar/ employee and store equipment and that 
listed above, there should be provided hea\7 rubber aprons, 
crate hammers, length of hose '^nth spray noizie, containers 
and bags needed for ^unitizing and packaging, various films, 
sealing equipment and banding supplies, boxes, tills, trays, etc 
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4. Summ.ar: 

Preparation room space, equipment and location should be ade- 
quate for receiving, preparing and storing produce, '•^'ith a 
minim-um of handling and In the volume contemoiated. See 
"N.-lKGUS" General Produce Packaging Information" for back" 
room organization. Layout In existing establishments, and new- 
construction. 
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Display Area 

1. Location 

Althoagb the location of produce departinenis varies fron^ store 
to store, it should have these aavaniages: (1) good store traffic; 
(2) near the meat departinent; and (3) converJe::! :o the prepa- 
ration room. 

2. Space 

Space requirements may be deiermined by estirriatir.g expected 
sales volume. Stores hav-ir*g total weeViy sales cf $3, 000 or less 
usually have produce sales amour.ting to 51.50 per square foot of 
produce sales area; $5, 000 to SIO, 000 toiiii uc-c-kJv sales average 
S2.00 per square foot; $10, 000 id $20,000. $2.75; and over 
$30, 000 up to $4.50. Main aisles in the department should be 
five to seven feet in ^^'id^h. 

3. Equipment 

There are four types of permanent display equipment: 

fl) mechanically refrigerated or iced racks {vixh or 

without canopy); 
(2) wet racks; 
P) dr>' racks; and 

(4) display tables which are dry, wet, iced or mechanically 
refrigerated. 

Government research indicates the mechanically refrigerated 
or iced equipment will hold merchandise in better condition for 
longer periods of time than other tj-pes. 

Minimum display equipment would consist of one refrigerated 
or iced rack (for highly perishable commodities) and one of the 
other racks listed above. 

4- Summary 

The display area should be provided enough space and equip- 
ment to handle the volume of merchandise in the variet\- and 
qualiiN- customers want. It should be located with sales and 
operational efficiency in mind. See "N.-^RGUS Produce Pack- 
aging Iniormation" for display area planning and equipment 
suggestions. 
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BUYING 

A. Sources of Supply 

Food retailers may buy from powers, shippers, bi ikers, com- 
mission merchants, luctioos, specialty wholesalers, full line 
service wholesalers and truckers. Mainly they buy from the 
STpecLsJty and full line wholesalers, with some large organizations 
buying from all sources. 

Regardless of buying source, retailers pay for the service suppliers 
render. For this payment they should expect the following from 
suppliers: (1) good, salable merchandise; (2) competitive prices; 
(3) advice on market conditions and trends; (4) assistance in mer- 
chandising: (5) regular and on-time delivery; (6) no overloading; 
(7) active cooperation with training organizations in establishment 
of fresh fruit and vegetable merchandising schools; and (8) a 
genuine effort made by the supplier to increase the efficiency of hi_s 
organization so savings may be passed on to retail customers to 
aid their competitive position. 

B. How to Buy 

Consider turnover - quality - condition - quantity - variety - growing 
area - pt^ce - inventory - traffic - St^son - holidays - paydays - 
weather - unit sales in shipping containers. Some retailers plan 
buying from memory, experience and minimum records, while 
others have factual information on inventory or order forms and 
Lise experience and judgment to weigh each of the factors. The latter 
method is far more exact and the extra time required is small, if 
followed consistently. The assistant produce man^\ger can check 
inventory if supervised, and can Inventory and order packaging sup- 
plies, as well as order all merchandise. In the absence of the 
produce manager. 

BUY QUALITY FIRST - PRICE SECOND, BUY TO SALES 

DO NOT TRY TO SELL FROM "GOOD BUYS." A 25 to 50C 
saving on a crate of lettuce or box of oranges often ends up costing 
tr.uch more than the small savings. Slow sales, added losses and 
markdowns result. 

At least 50 different comraoditiea are available to most reUilers all 
year. To make sure the names of these are known, either make a 
list or get one from suppliers. Remember, a box of 288 size 
oranges contains only 24 sales of one dozen each. Similarly, a 100 
pound bag of poUtoes has but 9-1/2 sales of 10 pounds each, and a 
box of apples will serve about 10 customers 4 pounds each. 
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RECEIVTNG 


A. Inspectiog 

Vfhere regular and on-llme deliveries are luade, the retailer 
should make every effort to arrange time so inspection is made. 
Advantages of arrival inspection are: (1) knowledge of condition 
and quality of merc'nandise; (2) checking on overs and :.horts. and 
(3) aids in planning day's sales and work. 

Receiving merchandise and Inspecting for quality and quartitv', 
checking prices can be performed by produce manager, assistant 
or designated prwiuce employee, provided store policy is followed. 
Policy should provide: (a) that deliveries be anticipated and 
facilities readied in advance; (b) each container checked .gainst 
invoice, and discrepancies noted ou invoice immediately and re- 
ported to superior or other designated person; (c) off -quality 
returned to supplier at time of delivery with signature of delivery- 
man on return slip; (d) merchandise dated and moved to designated 
and cleared areas; (e) unit prices checked on invoice against unit 
prices on form used for ordering, discrepancies noted, invoice 
signed and passed to proper person. 

B. Immediate Handling 

Items needed for immediate c.iplay and items needing immediate 
sale are usually prepared with inventory items, or given attention 
soon after receipt. Reserve stocks for displaying later are stored. 

C. Storage 

In storing, be sure to code date and rotate older stock so it moves 
out of storage before the newer merchandise. 

Providing air space of two or three inches between the bottoms of 
the containers and the floor, through the use of raised platforms 
(pallets), definitely aids In maintenance of quality and condition. 
Stack baskets so bottom of ones on top rest on edges of those be- 
ueath. Boxes should be stacked on sides and never on bulge, unless 
cleating strip assures separation and then make sure cleating is 
thick enough to protect the bulge. Lf space permits, do not stack 
sacks of potatoes on end over two high or on sides over four high. 
Allow for air space next to walls and between rows of containers. 

In refrigerated storage, a good average **short run** working 
temperature is 45 degrees F. Items needing high humidity should 
be sprinkled or covered with finely crushed ice and/or covered 
with damp cloths, sacks or paper. ^• 
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Insp e ctloa (Conrtnued) 

Do not refrigerate bananaa or other items which need 'conditiooing" 
such as green tomatoes, firm or breaking pears, avocados, etc. 
Getr-Tally, such staples as potatoes and dry onions need no refrig- 
eration if thev are not sprouting, are not damp, and give no 
evidence of having been under refrigeration. New potatoes are 
often Immature and generate heat rapidly, and refrigeration reduces 
the heat thus generated. 


PREPARATION 

r 

A. Preparation by sorting and grading - t ^.mming - washing* - onitlzLng 
and ciicka^ir^ - rotation - storage. In charge of trimmer and 
packager. 

1. Non-trim Iteins 

Sort out bad merchandise and discard, while grading the 
balance on quality, size and condition, ^"here off -quality and 
condition are In evidence, it is a good Idea to sell this 
separately from quality iiams. If both are displayed together, 
the off -quality items will ordinarily be last to move, whereas 
they probably should have been first. 

Items needing washing should be waahad. Kusk dry onions. 
Drain wet Items. 

'Adhere practical and where time permits, conduct above 
operation in back room. 

2. Trim Items 

Sort and grade as above while trimming. In trimming 
vegetables, remove only damaged, decayed and discolored 
parts. 'Wrapper'* leaves, outside stalks, etc., should not 
be removed if they have a fresh and invi:ing appearance. 
Trim ieav^es of cauliflower even with thfi top of the head, 
or about L/2 inch above. This helps maintain freshness, 
adds eye appeal, adds size (thus lowering the price per 
pound)! protects the head from bmislng, and since the 
leaves are good to eat (taste much like cabbage), makes a 
"two for the price of one" package. Trim butts of vegetables, 
lea\'ing them as large as possible since they contain n:olsture 
which helps maintain freshness. 
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Sorting, G ratting and Trtrrming (Cantinued) 

Trim com by clipping off ussel end to the top of the cob, if 
fancy ^de. For ^des below lancy ha\'ing worm injar>- at the 
top. clip off top to a poiflt below the injured area. Remove a 
hiist; or r^o from the ear, and then clip off the buu to remove 
discoloration. Pull off a stnp of the husk and floss (at least an 
inch to an inch and one -half wide) the full length of the ear. 

Sales improve when scraggly tops and roots of green onions 
are shortened ajxd trtmn:ed evenly. 

Discolored, damaged and decayed leaves of turnips, carrots, 
green onions, radishes, spuiacn, etc., should be rer^oved 
promptly. 

Items needing washLn^: should be washed and drained. 

Where practical and time permits, conduct above operation in 
back room. 

3. Washing 

.\s a general rule, merchandise sells better clean than dirt\*. 
The moisture content of frtuts and vegetables averages about 
S7^. From the time many commodities are removed from the 
soii or parent plant, defaydraticn is sapping their life and saia- 
i Uity, In addition, commodities ;;enerate hea: after harvesting. 
MairJy because of rough handling, '-here will alm.ost always be 
one or more spoiled items in every container . This condition 
spreads rapidly under most handling canditions. 

Therefore, it is generally recommended that bulk %*ege table 
items be washed (not soaked), drained, fluffed occasionally 
while on display, and sprinkled penodicaUy. E.\ceptions are 
dr>* onions, garlic idry), mushrooms, tomatoes and waxed 
iiems. 

i:yrTizi>;G and pack.\ging 

In view of the incrca.st'd amount of information available on the 
subject, N.-\RGl'S has published a separate book which condenses 
subject material in brief yet detailed form. See "N.Ai^GUS 
Produce Packa^iing Information." 

PRICING 

Pricing to lead competltiQn - earn a fair profit - inspire 
customer confidence. This ahouid be the responsibility of the 
produce Enanager, and policy should incIixW: 
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Pricing (Continued) 

2: Gross profit ?oaJ; 

b. Method to follow in computing markup. 

Nlarkup on selling price is the only method of accu- 
rately estimating in ad\*ance of sale the percent of 
gross profit to be pronded by each saJe toward oper- 
atliig cost3 and net profit. If 25^ gross is desired 
then an Item costing $1.00 would have to be sold for 
SI. 33 to provide 25% gross (33(f Is 25*^ of $1.33). 

c. .\ctaal cheddng of competitors' prices far value (to 
both consunaer and retailer). 

The person figuring markup should have kncwledge of: 

a. Rate of movement of each commodity artH size, 

Fxampie: large, extra fancy oranges and apples cost 
more and, therefore, sell more slowly r-h^y» medium 
sized fruit of good quality, but profit is made on sales 
and, therefore, markup in cents will usually be higher 
on the former than the latter. 

b. Trend of supply, quality and price. 

.\s the supply of a perishable item increases, price 
trend is do\vn (and vice versa). .\s movement In- 
creases, cost per unit of sales decrt?ai<;es and markup 
lends lo louar ^also vice versa). 

c. Possible share of gross dollars each item can carry at 
various price levels. 

Most commodities sell best v.ithin a given pnce range 
known as '*magi: retail.'* When possible, the person 
doing the pncin.5 should maintain the most profitable 
price-volume rtiLationship for each commodit>*. 

With such knowledge ^nii experience, the following should be esti- 
mated for eaxA commodity priced: 

Coat of merchandise S 

Plus losses 

Plus markdowns 

Plus overhead 

Plus profit desired 

Equals selling price $ 

The difference between the cost of merchandise and the final 
selling price is the gross profit (or loss). Estimating move- 
ment of individuai commodities in relation to total sales and 
e.^nse is the most difficult pan of establishing markup, and. 
accounts for more unrealistic pricing (out of line with va->ue) 
than any other single factor, 
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MERCHANDISING 

VALUE Is \ery Important Ln Oguring the selling price of 
produce. In other words, price should be consistent w-lth qual- 
ity* and quantity of merchandise offered. Off -quality merchandise 
wi*-b a qualit>- price and/or a small quantity- of merchandise 
offered at a large quantity price are ne^uve VALUTA factors 
which the majorit>' of shoppers note quickly. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables should be casty when eaten, m addi- 
tion to looking good on the display rack or table. Tasteless 
cantaloupes, mealy apples, woody beets, and Oavorless citrus 
all disappoint the customer. An old adage but a good one is: 
"the proof of the pudding lies in the eating thereof, '* and is very 
true in the merchandising of fresh fniits and vegetables. 

Grower-shippers and siippliers usually plan their promotion 
campaigns to take Into account the above ooinis. The retailer 
do well by tieing in with these campair^s 

[p. summary, some basic merchandising suggestions follow*: 
follow the market closely in pricing; do not peg prices; do not 
be hidebound by past custom: keep customers interested by doing 
the new and different, in point of sale advertising and pricing, 
stress flavor, health content and uses: condition unripe commcxl- 
ities before sale (the consumer probably doesn*t know how to 
ripen fresh items and will consume them unripened or throw 
them in the garbage can when spoiled.) 

DISPLAYLN G 

A . Condition of Display Are^ 

The produce department should be clean, neat and ready for display- 
ing. Saturday night or Monday morning (when inventory is usually 
at the low point) are good times to thoroughly clean the racks and 
tables. Plent}* of soap, detergent, scouring powder, sanitizers. hot 
A iter, glass cleaner, steel wool, etc., will ma-ke the job of main- 
lainmg a clean and appealing display much ea-sier through the week. 
Clean facilities are easier to work with, safer, and easier to main- 
tain, and don't forget price tags. 

During the week the department should be kept clean by using slack 
periods for cleanup. Mirrors and rack fronts usually get a "once- 
over lightly" at this time-. 

Many merchants clean the floor thoroughly each night after closing, 
but produce falling to the floor should be picked up promptly at any 
time. Nothing is more dangerous than a bit of produce on the floor. 
Neat depaartments sell more produce. 
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B. Display Planning 

Ertsplay sho'ild be planned by the produce manager and/or assistant. 
Best planning is oa a printed layout of the department, which should 
be of sufficient size so names of commodities can be written into 
rack display locations. Write name of item in selected location and 
draw line on plan to indicate limits of that display. Size of each dis- 
play should be determined by estimating movement. Do this on the 
day the department is thoroughly cleaneti and after order has been 
placed with suppliers, considering the points listed above for each 
display. Consider: 

(1) proper space (plan space in proportion to sales desired, 
wiUi demand items getting mere space than impulse itenis). 
E.xception — highlight^ feature or special promotion 

Item (s); 

(2) good color contrast (separate green items, for instance, 
•Aith Items of contrasting color — red, orange, yellow?: 

(3) change location of commodiaes each week (more ihiin 5j " 
of fresh fruit and vegetable saies are impulse, so the 
customer should be required to Iook over the entire 
displav); 

(4) ease of shopping (have a goixl v*ariety of quality merchan- 
dise, well prepared, priced and in sufficient quantity. . . 
if she looks elsewhere for produce she uill undoubted! v 
buy some other items elsewhere, too); 

(5) highlight, feature or special items (seasonal commo<iities 
in good supply and of good quality, good demand, ar.^: .it a 
reasonable price) always develop intere:3t. Or usf? 
'round items which meet the supply, quality, dernar.'i md 
price requirements. In any case, be sure lo -Ae-.-uU. r^ort- 
thr^n the uspai amount of apace to the item, and use nic-r- 
chandising ideas to pro-*' Table display^: are excel;-.'!;: 
for these items aitbou^;:: i-u-. k i^splavs are jfteii used 
successfully. 

C . Everyday Display Pointers 

Modem merchandising of fresh fruits and vegetables at retail colls 
for a display of commodities which observes the following points; 

(1) customers are looking for "freshness, '* so display fresh 
with fresh. . .avoid mixing old, inferior merchandise with 
fresh, attractive items; ^ 

(2) overstacklng causes bruising, rolling and heating, and 
encourages customer digging; 

(3) use jumble displays instead of pyramid displays, where 
customers are expected'to help themselves. . .•'touch-me- 
not" displays discourage sales; 

(4) avoid "patch* displays on the rack (one behind the other). 
Instead, try to arrange each variety of commodity from the 
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Even'day Display Pointers (Continued) 

front to the br.ok of the rack. It provides better color 
contrast, the display locks larger, each item is more 
easily reached, and it routes better; 
(.") display bunched vegetables and celery with the roots and 
butts all one way, never crisscross roots and tops, butts 
and tops; 

(6) display non-packaged lettuce with butts up and preferably 
not over two heads high. TMs reduces "digging" and loss 
of leaves. 

D. Price Tags 

Several types of price tags for th.e fresh fruit and vegetable depart- 
ment are a^•ailable. They are plastic, cardboard, paper and plastic 
covered paper or cardboard. Paper and cardboard tags are ine-xp^^^n- 
sive. ^^'len ihe retail. r makes his own, but they require considerable 
lime to make. In additloii. some find it difficult to print attrac- 
tively. .\ Utile moisture on such tags causes v^-arping and the letters 
run, resulting in unattractiveness. 

Plastic tags are more expensive but last indefinitely, the printing is 
uniform, ihey are easy to clean, and by simply changing a few small 
inserts, always present a good appearance and legible price. 

Price tags should be located where they are easily seen b\* the 
cusiom.er, should not damage the merchandise, or be ahilted about 
by ihe commodities, and should be inaccessible to small children. 
Each bulk display should be priced and displays of wrapped unitized 
merchandise should bear name of commodit}*, weight or count, and 
price on each unit. In the latter case, highly perishable commodi- 
ties should also bear the date- by v/hich the unit is to be sold. 

.\n important point to remember CUSTOMERS DO NOT IJKE 

TO HA\'E TO .\SK THE PRICE. Price changes are the responsi- 
bility of the produce manager or oiher designated person. 

Point of Sale Material 

Point of sale material is usually available through the supplier. 

It ranges from small price tags - banners and streamers — to 
complete display stands. Many extra sales are made through good 
use of this material. 

Main points to remember are: Use it to sell and do not leave it In 
the back room, under the checkstand, etc., — and once it has 
been used for a given period (after the promotion), throw it a^^-ay 
and request other pieces from the supplier. Nothing is as old aa a 
"MERRY CHRISTNL-VS" sign at Easter, or a faded, dusty citrus 
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Polnt of Sale Material (Cantinued) 

streamer at any time. Point of sale material is very helpful in 
promoting sales of feature, special or higtilight items. Use u-indow 
advertising the same way. 

F. Price Changes 

In the fast mo\ing fresh fruit and vegetable market, prices are 
changing hourly and affect the price retailers pay for produce. 
In addition, quality and condition varies from car to car. Once 
commodities are haj-v'ested and begin dying, it is a race \vith lime. 
The sooner many fresh items are consumed the better. The longer 
the retailer keeps fresh produce, the less "fresh" it is when sold, 
.A good way to avoid consumer resistance to price is to follow the 
market in pricing. 'Alien the wholesale price goes up or down, the 
retail price should follow. .\dvertLsed price may be the possible 
exception. 

Preferably befoi-e, but at least by the time merchandise begins to 
bneak down^ :hc price should be marked do-AH and every effort made 
to move It. The alternatives aire slow sales, dissatisfied custorr.ers, 
and much loss. This Ls the respon^^ibility of produce manager or 
oLher designated persoainel. 

G. Promoaoas 

Promotions m-ost consider - timing - supply - quality - movement. 
Lf a major one, a s'Jiff meeting to develop enthusiasm is -^ise - *-he 
promotion r*amed - the work divided — and each employee irJorrr.c<: 
"jf his part. Special displays often involve the use of special r.r';K:>. 
which should be made or secuTBd well in advance. Produce man;LL;ur 
leads planning discussion. 

a. Most successful promotior^.iJ f-pnis are planned well in 
advance, depending on commoomies to be featured, :m;>or- 
tance of Lhe event, and time required for preparation. Tor 
example, lettuce feature would be planned close to actual 
featuring, while National Apple Week promotion might be 
plajined as much as a year in advance if a vaxiety of props 
and other materials are to be used. 


POUCTNG THE DEP.ARTMENT 

\. Peraonal Interest 

Depending on the personal interest the retailer has in his fresh 
fr'uit and vegetable depanment will in ail probability determine its 
success. 
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Peraooal Interest (Continued) 

Generally retailer attitude toward this department can be divided 
Into three classifications: (1) those who dislike retailing fresh 
produce for one reason or another (fall to measure up); (2) those 
who wouid like to have a good department, but just can't seem to 
get the job done (no time, no staff, prices too high, customers 
won't buy, etc.), even though they realize its importance to the 
success of the store (mediocre); and (3) those who have a keen 
interest in merchandising fresh fruits and vegetables (good de- 
partments). 

B. Personai Customer Attention 

Retailers all over the country have found personal customer atten- 
tion, and plenty of it, does much to make for happy, well-satisfied 
customers. A good super market with a large parking lot in a 
crowded neighborhvDod can be licked by a disinterested staff. 
Customers are all-important and they know it. A cheerful attitude, 
quick attention to customer requests, helpful suggestions for menu 
planning, satisfaction of reasonable complaints, advice on quality, 
condition and use of fresh produce, ^ill help make a loyal customer. 

C. Keep D-splays Well - Filled 

Particularly in self-service departments do displays have to do the 
selling. The displays must give the customer the "personal" atten- 
tion offered in the service store. Kobody likes to buy from skimpy 
displays. . .for it looks like merchandise rejected by someone else. 
.•\ well-filled display is a "selling" display. 

D. Remove Unsalable, Merchandise 

A well-filled display of good, fresh, quality merchandise sells 
better than a display with an occasional unsalable item. Using 
sweet potatoes as an example — a bushel of No. 1 sweets on display 
may look flne^ but when a customer picks one having a soft end, her 
desire to buy is discouraged. It Is even more noticeable in other 
merchandise like lettuce, apples, etc. Remove unsalable merchan- 
dise promptly. Give the remaining good merchandise a chance to 
.sell before it, too, begins to deteriorate. 

E. Commodity Movement 

Fresh merchandise should be offered fresh and not in a .semi- 
decayed or spoiled condition. If a commodity L^n't moving, some- 
thing should be done to move it. As an example, tomatoes which 
have oeen on display for half a day may be "picked over." Tnose 
remaining probably have defects of one kind or another, which have 
caused customers to reject them. VMien sales of tomatoes slow to 
nothing, and a half lug of good tomatoes remains in the cooler, 
back room or under the rack, a Little attention at this point will 
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Coromcxlity M ovement (Continued) 

work wonders. Seli the off quality tomatoes, if salable, to someone 
at a "bargain" and fill the display with good tomatoes. Sales pick 
up, ihe retailer makes m.oiiey, and custom.ers are satisfied. 

K eeping 

Tnt.* iifferen*. record ket'pir.g sysiem.s JStxl by retailers for fresh 
frui: and vege^^ble c^-oraiioas are numerous. They run from com- 
plete lack of records, to Icn^hy and involved s}-? terns requiring 
bookkeeping n-.acninery > 

rh*:' \r,:\r:r-i'.: 'J-e reiai".er ihinks he r.ueds lo operaie his rresh 
trjii 2r.: •.►-^•.•Mh^L' .::.'p:i rimer.:, and time, money and effori he 
IS 'A: .h:.^ ■> :-'V'y,f ; r r.ave somevne t.'l:;e dt.'Vote> lo corr.pilir^; this 
:r.:'';rmn:;.r. , ::: '.yanv c:i.Sf^, ietcrmme ihe ejctent o! his record 
sv.^ ' f 'm . 

S r^ e rt;'.i::rrs h.ivo hv^r^.iy ^'jc^t-ri.-ful !;p*jralior.s and n^.jnim. ur^ 
Ti'c ' rd - . •> i'. r. have m . re t- xi tT.s i ve rec o ras and com p i;i r:i : : v e: v 
,;:-^,".'r 'V^rrat: . \::y rt-cord keeping system only as good as 
•-he :i:jK;ty of ::>.'ra::;r to ir.ierprei :*. .\r.d act on ihe finding > in 
a prof^:;ib!e manr.-r. A mo^t cor'piett' -ysiem of records is 
excL'livnt if *.he r^,'iailer knows how lo lj.so il :o nia.'Qmum advarui|;e. 
;.f doo:?!.''- un !erstand :i, :hun a minimum system will do him. 
ni u c h i . 

RECORD K^KPCn'G SYST EMS 

A minim.um. system, wouid include kncrwing how much is purchased 
and for ho-w m.uch it was sold. 

Sales $ 

Cost 


Gross Profit $ 


The most obvious weakness of the above Is that it provides nothing 
for inventory^ losses and markdowns. 
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Record Keeping Systems (Continued) 

A fair s^'stem would Include: 

Beginning Inventory at Cost $ 
Cost of Purchases 


Total Cost of Merchandise $ 


Less Ending Inventory at Cost 
Plus Losses and Markdowns 


Cost of Merchandise Sold $ 


Gross Sales 


Less Cost of Merchandise Sold 


Net Profit $ 


\Vhlle better than the minimoin system, since it provides a more 
accurate check on actual sales and profits, it would be difficult to 
pinpoint merchandising trouble spots. Planning department sales 
and profits through merchandising would be on a guesswork basis 
from such a system. 

A better record keeping system would provide the information in 
the fair system, but would be broken down in groups, i.e.: 

Group I - Citrus 

Group n - Bananas 

Group ni - Other Fresh Fruit 

Group IV - Fresh Vegetables - Except Potatoes 

Group V - Potatoes 

Sales and profits are then known for each group of commodities, 
and action can be taken to correct trouble spots in the operation. 
If, for instance, potato volume is high but profits are lav because 
of markup, something can be done to correct this. The retailer 
might decide to reduce display space for potatoes, increase mark- 
up, and give more display space to fresh vegetables which carry a 
historically high markup. If citrus sales are off and quality and 
price are in line with competition, he may decide to promote 
citru3 to get It moving again. If losses and markdowns are 
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Record Keeping Systems (Continued) 

f 

cunir^ ir.io profits excessively, he knows which group of commodi- 
ties IS causing the most trouble and can take appropriate action. 

■*Tbe NAP.GUS ProCuce Inventon* and Ar^lysis System" is desired 
tc pc-in: cjt s.icn trouble spots before Uney become serious. Space 
is provided for 130 corr.modity r^mes and 32 miscellaneous items 
Swcb. as njts, dried fruits and Howers. The commodities are divided 
into 5 grc^ups, as suggested above. 

FLxed and *. ariable expenses are listed (or may be totaled in part as 
'*Contnt)u::or. \j 0^e^head■■^ ar.d entered in the analysis section of 
the icrrr. . ':Wt>j^'.s >:'.o'.n rales of each group m dollars and percent, 
:ciai ^a;e5, e:cper,se, profit before ta>\es. and profit per dollar of 
sales. 

.\n tr>uiniple jf ihe '^ay L'Uormauon from the analysis section may be 
used LS as f'jliov.'s: :he f^jllovslr.g chart points up that sales of com- 
mc>d:ty g-roiips -.-ar:.' and that to obtain uhc proper share of sales it Is 
necessar}- to sc-i saJc-s goals or quotas. Price, quality and supply 
may change the quoias. so a running record of such data pro'.'ides 
the irJ^ormation needed to establish the goals. 
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Record Keeping Systema (Continued) 


ANNUAL PRODUCE DQLL.\R SALES PERCENT AG ES ♦ 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

Jul7 

Aug 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Av.Salea 
§ RetaU 
Per Cap 

CITRUS 

of Dollar 
Sales 

: 20. 1 

20.6 

17.3 

16.5 

14.3 

10 



7.3 

7.3 

7.8 

10.2 

13 

17.6 

12.8 

BANANA.S 1 
\ <ji Dollar j 

Sales j 3.4 

9.3 

10.2 

10 

11.1 

9 

1 


7 . 6 

7.7 

8.6 

3.6 

3.6 

'■•THER FRUTT | 
1 'yi Dollar j 
Sxtes 1 15 

15.5 

1 

i 

il4.7 

13.1! 

16.9 

32.3 

140.7 

37 

30. 1 

23. 1 

24.6 

17. 1 

25.3 

V£GET.\3LES 1 
^ ji Do'.lar j 

Sales \ 37.3 

1 i I ; j ; 

37.5 37. 4140. 6140. 3134. 7;33. 2 
I . 1 \ \ \ 

35.7 

39.5 

39. L 

37. J 



40. 1 

37.3 

:RISH WTATOEsj 
% 01 Dollar 

Sales j IS. 7 

' i i ' 1 i 

MM! 

113 ;19.7 19.4115.7 13.5111.7 

! , ! 1 1 1 

12.9 

jl4.3 

! 

15 i 16.6 

1 

1 16.6 

1 

1 
1 

1 15.7 


*Thl3 irJonr.ation is based on a fi%'e year aational average of prices and supplies. 
The chart is not intended tor forecasung, or as a definite sales goal, but is de- 
sired to point out that relationships of commodity groups caji be a guide to sales. 


Another example of the value of analysis information -~ If profit per 
dollar of sales is 240 and expenses are 160, then for each dollar's 
worth of produce sold, the net before taxes amounts to 8?. This 
information is valuable in estimating the cost of selling commodities 
at reduced or low markup for a special feature or for close-out. 

The analysis provides record of losses and marl^i^iowns. Often 
these may amount to 5 c to lO'T; of sales, and the figure w-iU vary by 
groups. MaintaiJiing accurate records on losses and markdowns 
m.ay point out the need for improved ordering and inventory control. 
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AFTEHNOON ACTTVITIES 


A. Plan for Ordering and Buyipg 

Check stock (maintaining a running inventory aids accurate ordering 
and reduces over ordering); check previous purchases; note losses 
and markdowns to know condition of previously delivered merchan- 
dise and to g:auge customer preferences; and check cash register 
sales readings and/or find out from checker (s) how sales are running. 

B. Daytime Care Now 

Fill displays, remember to give the fresh vegetables a drink of 
water, fluff up beans, peas, carrot tops, beet tops, spinach, etc. 
Check packages for quality, condition, rotation. 

^* Plan Qve might Care Now 

Plan overnight care to be given the merchandise. Consideration 
should be made for the estimated amount which will remain unsold 
at closing time, how it is to be stored, the kind of care it is to be 
given, who is to do the work, etc, 

^* Plan Sales 3fltd Promotions 

In the aitemoon is a good time to plan sales and promotions, check 
displays, and decide what items will have to be sold before cloalng 
tftme. The last 5 pounds or so of tomatoes often contain the day's 
tomato profits . 

E. PUin Advertising 

Give some thought to advertising in the afternoon, too. Have the 
checker remind customers of tomorrow's specials. Print point of 
sale pieces for tomorrow, like "Fresh Crisp Head Lettuce - 2 Heads 
33^, '* etc. A quick look through the trade papers w*ill offer many 
ideas . 

^ Pl^ Tomorrow's Displays 

Another activity paying dividends is planning displays for tomorrow's 
business. The merchandise doesn^t have to be in the store, but good 
displays require preliminary planning. The merchandise having been 
ordered must be sold for a profit. Well -displayed merchandise is a 
long way toward being sold. 
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OVERXTGHT CARE 

A. Plarjning 

Reuiilers sh-jjai plan overnight care in the afternoon so that after 
closing time or.iy the physical work of giving ove might care remains 
to be done . Rocord keeping may be done the following day., 

B. Generally, o\erT.:^t care should follow these lines: 

Bulk green !e-?!y vo'^^etables - \va^ or sprlrlUe, place in well 
ven'vilatf.'d C'?r.'..'iiner and cover with damp cloth, clean potato sacks 
or paper, store in refrigeration (40^^ to 45^) ... and,- or wash or 
sprinkle and sioro in finely crushed ice. Packaged, refrigerate. 

Citrus - rerr.aining si'jck may be left on display, but reserve sup- 
plies of late in ihe season varieties should be stored under refrig- 
eration. 

Eanar.as - s! :'rc- green bananas \n a cl os^.^d container at a lempera- 
tare of not le.ss than 7 3 degrees to r^peed ripening. Hold green 
tipped and riper bar.anas at temperature of 36 to 60 degrees. Check 
tcmperatiires ir. ruck room or baserT>:nt. Do not allow bananas to 
remain in a icxporature of less than 55 degrees, unless they are in 
a well i:;salated container. 

Store fruit, other than bananas and citrus, under refrigeration at 
a temperature of 40 to 50 degrees. 

Putiloes may be left on display or stored in a cool dry part of the 
store, "Nev." potatoes should be refrigerated. 


PERSONNEL 
1. Hiring 

With labor at a premium, it isn't always possible to find coinpletely 
sati.^factory personnel. One who has all the attributes of a first- 
class employee, and at the same time is well trained and qualified 
for the job, is often a hard combination to find. 

An employee who is clean, neat, polite, friendly and likeable is a 
'^good bet'' . If he has these characteristics, check hi3 experience 
and references. Have a plan ready for training the new employee. 


2. Training 
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First, develop the employee's interest by putting him at ease and 
explaining the importance of the job. 
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Training (C ontlnued) 


Second, explain the job. Be patient, explain and demonstrate each 
step. Answer all questions. 

Third, let the employee do the job. Encoarage him when his work 
is satisfactory, correct him when unsatisfactory. 

Fourth, develop merchandisiiig qualities. Encourage him to read 
trade papers, attend training classes, and be constantly alert for 
new merchandising ideas. 

See other I^ARGUS Personnel Training manuals. 


I. Pointers to Follow 

For riie most part, advertising retailers utilize newspapers, hand- 
bills and radio. 

The copy or script should be prepared with the following points in 
mind: 

a. Space ... a good average might be space in proportion to 
produce sales, volume desired, more space when promoting, 
less space when variety is small and/or quality is off ... 

b. VVhat to advertise ... items people want to buy ... unosual ... 
everyday and seasonal items. 

c. Watch food sections of newspapers and consumer magazines . . . 
lie Ln wiLh national advertising campaigns . , . follow supplier 
sales campaigns. 

d. Describe the quality, and/ or suggest use of the advertised 
commodities accurately and briefly . "Crisp, juicy, tangy 
Jonathan apples —3 lbs. 00^," "U.S. No. 1 Idaho potatoes - 
top bakers - 10 lbs. 00<?, " etc. ... quality of commo^iity 
should support advertised description. 

e. In newspapers and handbills, advertise produce in a separate 
section, use bold heading and illustrate a good feature if 
possible. 

f . Be quick to try new advertising ideas, such as early in the 
week features and postcards; as well as caps, badges and 
feathers for store personnel and customers' children duxing 
promotions. 
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THE IMPQKT.\NCE OF PRODUCE 


That a well organized fresh fruit and vO'^etable department is important to 
the success of a modern fooii store is evidenced by these interesting facts 
taken from data supplied b\ Economics Research Divi^iion, U.S. Department 
of Ai^riculture: 

.-Vmencans eat more fresh fi-uits (37 pounds per person) than they 
consume of canned and frozen fruits and juices (43.3 pounds per 
person); 

.Vmericans consume more (12G pounds per person) fresh vegetables 
(not including the 99 pounds per person of fresh and processed 
potatoes) than they eat of canned and frozen vegetables (59. 1 pounds 
per person); 

Each year .Americans consume more fresh fruits and vegetables 
(213 pounds per person) than meat including 93^ of beef, 
veall.'3#. Iamb i. 0^, pork 63^^, chicken 31 . 9?* , turkey 7.2^-- 
a total of 20\). i) pounds per person. 

The untimely weather experienced in many Southern states the past several 
years has reduced the consumption of most citrus products. Otherwise uhe 
use of fresh fruits '.sould be considerably higlier. 

Health authorities have encouraged the use of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
They have advised consmners to keep down weight b_\ reducing the intake of 
fats and other high caloric foals and to seek optimal nutrition through a 
common-sense balanced diet. This is neither new nor startling, but does 
illustrate the stroni^ medical and educational pressures for diet changes. 
With the bro.ideninL^ of public enlightenment to improve dietary standards, 
a continued increase in the use of fresh fruits and vegetables can be 
expected, 

.Aside from the above, total dollar volume has been shown to be much 
greater in stores selling fresh fruits and vegetables than in stores not 
handling produce. Successful operators claim from 9% to 12% of annual 
volume from their produce departments. 

And it is not uncommon for produce departments to provide 25 to 50% of 
the net profit of total retail food sales. In part, that is due to rapid turn- 
over. For example, with an inventory value of $100 and a gross markup 
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The Importance of Produce (Continued) 

of 33% on selling price, a retail value of $150 is obtained. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume a yearly turnover of 35, and therefore retail sales of 
$12, 750 will return 1275% on the initial $100 Investment. 

With good merchandising, produce can be turned 2 or 3 times weekly, with 
the possible exception of rural communities where deliveries are less fre- 
quent, or growing areas where the sales potential is naturally more limited. 

Compare produce and meat departments. In meat, the volume runs about 
25% of total sales with an 18% to 22% gross markup based on selling price. 
Assuming a volume of 10.5% and a gross markup of 33% in produce, we haver 

Meat — 25% volume @ 20% gross markup. 

Produce -- 10. 5% volume (annual) @ 33%. 

Is there a person In complete charge of the produce department as in the 
meat department? Has he been trained in fresh fniit and vegetable mer- 
chandising? \Miat is being done to train him? 

Fresh fruits and vegetables also account for the sale of more related foods 
than any grocery item. Being the most colorful foods Ln the store, they 
rate higher for display attention and Impulse buying, and they create con- 
siderable extra traific, being shopped for more than other foods because 
of their perishability. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables, too, offer unrestricted sales possibilities. 
Every homemaker Is a potential buyer and some sales can be made to all 
customers. Stocking fresh, in addition to frozen, canned and dehydrated, 
assures full sales possibilities. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of R ETAI L GROCERS 
Suite 620. 2000 Spring Road Oak Brook. Kdnois 60521 


T • importance? of the clUH'kor -cashier in 
'-•o.j.'s :twx:ifrn super niarkt^t cannot be over- 
:)hasized. A thnroui;h understanding of the 
hasic principles of checkstand procedure, and 
knowledixe of store policies, are essential to a 
profitai)Ie and successful operation, as well as 
th«' success of the checker in fiiifilUng her 
))osit!on. 

M.inv principles are described in this book and 
adluTonce to these will l)rinjx to every checker 
tfu- satisfaction t fiat comes from a job well done. 
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CHECKER'S MANUAL 


In srlt'-sorvict' stores ouo ol' tin* most important functions takes place 
at the cluM'kstand. It is Iuto that rv^rv salr is complottHl. It is here 
tliai Ihf custo3J)er recr'ives thf linal (aihl itlli-n most lastin:;) i JDpJ'ossioj) 
of till- store itself. T!i<' success of this customer contact tiepeiuls irreatlv 
on the appearance, efficiencv, eh(^<^rfulnt>ss, patience, and uruhu'Standiiiii- 
of the eliecker. Hecauso ot tho r»,-spt)nsi^ilitv of this function, tlie 
checker-cashier is eonsidered as an e.vtra spfciai .ston- eni[)I(iyeo. 


Tiie choeker sho;ild ho uoatlv dressed at all tinu-s: liair tidy: 
uniform clean: fin^c-rna ils trimtiiod: con' lnrtal)lo shoes, well 
polished. If a uniform is not \vorn, dress should he plain and 
no:it. Cosmetics should In* used sparintily. A "flashy'* a[)- 
pi-aranco siiould iu- avoided. Katinu and trum ein^winu are tal)oo. 


ATTITl'DE 

The checkrr's attitude- is svmliolic of the stort- and should l)e 
friendlv, coui'teou.s anci h*']()ful at all times, A i^enuine interest 
in peoplo is a definite asset. Tlie development of a personality 
based on s('rvice is a desired ^(kU. A natural snnle and 
personal i:rt'etinti, Ijv name, when known, to each customer will 
i;o a loni: wav t<")ward ar/hievini; tfiis aim. l-onti c{Uiver.sati(jnK 
w-ith customers: "visits'" with other eniplovees: a lollini^, care- 
less stance; a hored, distractetf expressicui: an indifferent 
attitude toward the customer and for the jol) can do incalculable 
harm to the entire storr and must he avoided. 


CAF^E OF CHKCK-STAND AND EQUIPMENT 

Cleanliness is a tiuist. Tht* checker should makt» a practice of 
dustinu; her count(M*, register and display area each niorninti' 
before doinu anvthint: rdse. Most stores require a thoroui^h 
washint: of this equiiimcnt at a scheduled time each week. 
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Morchandiso for salo at the chock -stand sliould be neatly dis- 
played with clean price taixs plainly visible. 

Retcister should bo in txotxl workint: order. Any mechanical 
defects should be reported ini mediately! 

Store rules and policies should he posted so th.at tl\ey niav be 
easily seen or readily accessible. 

Change must be obtained the first thini; each niorninu;. Since 
the checker usually has to sit^n a receipt for her cliani^e, or 
"Ixink", it is essential to count this money l)efore si inning. 
Even if a receipt is not required, this "bank" sliould be 
counted. If the *T)ank" is incorrect, the checker will liave a 
shortage or overage at the end of the day--even lliough change 
has been made corrjH'tly throughout the day. 


A typical 'Hjank'* can consist of: 

$1.00 Pennies S4.00 Quarters 

$2.00 Nickels $3.00 Ha.ves 

$3.00 Dimes S.12.00 One -Dollar Bills 


The amount ot the *1)ank" is determined by the store owner or 
manager and a like amount is supplied to all regii?ters. 

Money should be placed in the drawer so it is easy to '1)uild 
up** tiie change. Since most peoj)le are right handed, tlie chart 
below exemplifies a satisfactory a rangement as it allows tlie 
checker to move the l\and naturally from riglU to left. What- 
ever the arrangement, all cash drawers should use the same 
I) Ian to eliminate confusion. 

f^ECOMMENDED CASH DRAWER ARRANGEMENT 




Imiscl 

I20sl 





m 

|25cl 




10 s 


10 c 


P 
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FKACTiONAI. CKNT 

CHAKGE TABLE 

-- 

1 for 

- 

2 for 



3 for 



2 for 9f 

oc 




nt 



2 for 13r 

7c 



2 for ir^c 

He 



2 for 17c 

9c 



2 for 19c 

KJc 



2 for 2'M' 

i2c 



'1 for 2r)c { 

i3c 



2 for 27i" 

14c 



2 for 29r 

15c 





;> for lOi- 

4r 

.... 

( c 


:\ f»>r 1 Ic 

4c 

8c 


3 for 13c 

5 c 

9c 


o lor 1 4t 

DC 

I Hi. 
l\)C 


3 for 17c 

he 

12c 


3 ft>r 19c 

7c 

13o 


3 f()r 20c 

I c 

1 4c 


3 for 22(r 

Hr 

15c 


3 for 23f 

8c 

15c 


3 for 2.>c 

9c 

17c 


3 f(jr 29c 

10c 

20c 


3 f»)r 31c 

1 Ic 

21c 


4 for i:>c 

4r 

«c 

12c 

for 17r 

5c 

9c 

13o 

t for 19r 

. )(' 

in.: 

15c 

\- ior 21c 

(>r 

11c 

U)c 

4 for 23r 


12r 

18c 

4 for 2:)r 

, C 

i3r 

19e 

4 for 2:c 

7<' 

i4r 

21c 

4 fr.r 29c 

Hv 

15c 

22c 
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SUGGESTED PLAN FOR CASH DRAWER 


Register tape should be cleared, or reading should correspond 
with closing reading of preceding day (whichever system is 
used by the store). 

Fractional Cent Charge Tal)lc, «urh as the oxaniplo shown, 
should be available for ready reference. If this table can l)o 
seen by customer, it will help eliminate possible misunder- 
standings. 

Special Prices, for which the checker is responsible, should be 
listed and placed ne.xt to regist<?r for quick reference. Each 
morning checker should make sure these prices are correct. 

Proper preparation for the day's work- -having all tools ready 
for quick use--is an important step toward the development of 
every checker's three-fold goal: Accuracy, Speed, Customer 
Satisfaction. 

Mechanics of the Job 
PROPER CHECKOUT PROCEDURE 

It is essential that the checker follow a definite routine so accuracy and 
speed may be developed. 

Greeting the customer--a smiling, friendly greeting should be 
accorded each customer. Try to learn the namps of all regular 
customers and greet by name wherever possible. 

Item sorting is passe*. Motorized registers and individual 
department keys make this unnecessary and time consuming. 
Customer should remove items from cart, but it may be neces- 
sary for checker to do this, depending on store policy. Make 
sure all items are removed from basket and lower shelf 
section. 

If it is store policy, checker may ask to look at contents of 
packages or sacks customers carry. 

When possible, separate ta.xahle and nonta.xahlr items, and i-ing 
up taxable items first. If register has tax key, sorting is not 
necessary. If taxable items are checked first, subtotal the 
amount, add proper tax, then continue with the checking. 

Checking items--checker should record prices on register 
with right hand while saying the price of each item. With left 
hand, items should be moved about six inches as price of each 
is recorded. When all prices are registered, and sales tax 
added (if any) checker should take receipt from register (tear 
up and to left with left hand) and tell customer the toial amount 
due, e.g., '*That will be $7.63, please," or "The total is $7.63, 
please." 

Do not guess at prices. If a marking is illegible, request cor- 
rect price from manager or supervisor. 
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L'pon 0(>ini)K'ti(»n of riiit;inu (jrdi-r, iMr;;- sulitotnl key. SUB* 
TOTAL SHOULD REMAIN VISIIU.E VKi ,L MONEY HAS BEEN 
HECErV'KD FHOM CUSTOMER. Only after money has bovu 
lakon from I'ustnnuM- shmikl rash drawer bo oppnod. If custo* 
:ut'r svisht's to add luovv itt'fti.s, or if customer does not Mav« 
sulfieii'iit money to pay for tlu* entire order, checker can add 
amoiint.s or rrmr)ve items without opi-nins? th(» drawer. 

With "clKMi£;e makt r" reixisters, sulnotal shows l^efore checker 
rincrs up an^tnmt trndert-d. 

Chrik»'r should s:iv, iov example: "$7.63, pleast»'\ This caii 
will l^t^ verifi«'d In* tlio indii-ator showinc; the suhtotaL 

Manv rt'tailei'S pr(»f(M' to Iv.wo ehrckers caii price of each item 
as it is l unp: on res^istei", as a liouhlo check on the proper price 
of tht' item and the amount charp:ed. 

Rt-reivinc: m(Miey--\vht.'n accepting: money, repeat amount of 
tu-drr and timoniinatinn of hill, e.g., "$7.63 out of $10.00." 
TluTr shnuld \u' clrai understanciing Ijctween customer am' 
cheiktM' as to amount offered in payment, 

M.ikintr {■hanir<'--niisf- 'es will displease cust<»mers. Makirn 
rniii:; fh.iniri-, t-Vi i aeeidentally, can cause liard fot-Ungs and 
iT'fh et on thr t^fficirney of tlie entire orp:anix.ation. Makine 
cliangf in an uni)usinLS.slike way causes customer inconven- 
ii-ncf and wastes valuable time. Form correct habits; do th» 
joi) rii::ht. 

.Amount t)f nutnev receive<i from customer should bo called out, 
tluMi placed on change jjlate. l)ills "heads'* up. Count out irom 
cash flrnwer iUf change required, starting with amount shown 
c^n recripi and Iniilding up to amount received. Count oack 
clKingi' to I'ustomer. Start with amount of sale--building up, 
•'.g., **$7.63--S7.65 --.S7.75 --$8.00 -- $9.00 — $10.00." Care 
inu.st Ih' taken to avoid "dropping" dollars in counting chang» . 

Making change with "change maker" register. After receivincr 
money from customer, repeat: "$7.63 out of $10.00", then ring 
$10.00 on the "amount ten<iered" key. After drnwer oncns, 
look -^t tiie indicator and sav: 'Your change is $2.37". To 
give customer change, count liills first and tlien tfie chancrr — 
counting as money is removed from drawer. Then in the same 
manner, c()unt diange to customer: "vour change is S2..?7 - 
$1 - $ 2 - 25 - 35 -'37c. 

Place* money r(^ceiv(»d in drawer and close drawer. 

Bagging and Pa reeling- -place ficavy items in bottom: perisn- 
abh' a/id light itenus on top: register tape last. If mercnancnse 
is such it requires no bagging, hand customer tajx^ with chanL'e. 
Tf order is l:irg(> and being packed in carton, make sure items 
are firmly packt^d. 

Complecting transaction --hand package to customer; muKe it 


r $7^ OUT OF ^ 
y TEN DOLLARS I 


A 

Call back 



fhe amounJ" 

received 

from 

customer 


m COPY WhiL^sB: 



^ Put money in drawer 
. . . close the drawer 



Place money received on 
change plate. . . . 


1 

SEVEN DOLLARS SIXTV- 
THREE CENTS, SIXTY-FIVE, 
SEVENTY- FIVE, 8 DOLLARS, 
9 DOLLARS, AND ONE 
MAKES $|Q00 



er|c cnangs makin 




pEBlc'cedure 



Thank customer - 
and SMILE! 


easy for custoiiuT. Thank t'iistontor--SMILE--if p;u*k;iiit' is 
largo or heavy, ask L-ustonior if s\w wishes it carritd to hor 
car. Call or niii; lOr 'Vnrry out" service whontn-CM* it i,s 
dostrcd. 

If store provides pick-up si rvicf, iln'ckt'r unsijvf lU'i'dltss 
lifting l)y placing open empty barrel hags in t»u« hottoni oi tht* 
cart ami pack items direi'tly into hags. If nunilierini^' sy.slem is 
used to mark orders, fasten one numl)«M' tnc: to cart, give custo- 
mer matclui:g number to be presented nt time of pick up. 

Empty carts --be careful returning carts to cart area to avoid 
hitting customers. If carriers pile up in cherknut area, call 
or ring lor clerk to move them. 


SALES TAX. 

The computing of sales tax is important to the store and to the custo- 
mer. Be su.rr* tf) know store pol icy on col lection, f(^r tiierc arc several 
ways taxai)le and nontaxable items are h.mdU d. Generally, nontaxaljle 
items are scattered thrnughout the order. These can iJe rung oji register 
after t3xai)le items are recorded. If this priu'cdure is follnwod, cashier 
sul)totals taxable items amount, computes t lie tax, rings the ;i nuniilt on 
the tax key, then rinp:s up tl\e nontaxal)U' itt-ms, tlu-n totals the entire 
order. 

Some states require that frax stan^ps equal lu the amount collected be 
given to the customer. Tax collection is inipjrtant, since retailers are 
obliged by law to report tx\ c 'H octed to proper agency, 

ADDITIONAL ITEM PURCHASES. 

Occasionallv a customer will arrive at check-stand, then ask if there 
is a quantity limit on a certain item, or ask if the store carries a 
certain item she did not bring to check-stand with otiier merctiandise. 
Such questions can cause confusion and this plan for iiandling is 
suggested. 


Before ringing up sale: 

1. Advise customer as tn whether or nnt additional purchases 
may l)e made. 

2. Have item brought to cheek-stand by clerk if possii^lOi 

3. If clerk not available, suggest that customer get the item 
and have all items checked at once. 


N.B. If traffic at check -stand is heavy, try to avoid having customer 
stand in line again. However, do NOT rec eive payment for merchandise 
and then send customer back to sales floor to secure that merchandise. 


Afte- ringincc sale i)ut i)efore receiving payment: 

1. Advise customer as to whetiier or not additional purchases 
may be made. 

2. Have item brought to check-stand by clerk if p()ssii)le. 
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3. If clerk not iiva liable, su^rj^est that customer pay for what 
she has at chock-stand and then i^et addiiio^ial merchandise 
and pav fur it as a separate transaction. 

After rinfrini: sale and receiving; payment. 


1. Advise customer as to wliethor or not additional purchase 
may be made. 

2. Su(j(^est that customer ^ei the additional merchandise and 
pay for it as a separate transaction. 

N.B. Merchandise should l3e paid for only at the time it passes through 
the check -stand. 

HANDLING COMMON ERRORS IN CASH-REGISTER PROCEDURES. 

Registering incorrect an:ounts--if checker rings up an incorrect 
anmunt, the following procedures are suggested: 


If it is an under-ring--a 29C item registered as 25<?--inforni 
the customer, then punch. 4C. .^ftor all iten.s have been 
rec:istered, tlie two amounts should l}e bracketed or circled .so 
that the customer may identify the error and correction. 

If it is an over -ring- -a 25C item rerristered as 35C--tbe order 
should be completed, t!ien IOC deducted from the total amount 
due. De sure the cu.stoiv.er understands. Be sure to place a 
memo in reixister drawer shou'ing amount of over -ring and 
departn^ent affected. 

When using change maker register, call cuctomer's attention 
to error, ring up th.e lOC over-charge on refund or credit kev, 
and this will l)e deducted from the order automatical Iv. The 
IOC eri-or amount should also be recorded on error or memo 
sheet usually placed at each register. 

If several mistakes are made on the same order, the entire 
sale should bo voided and the complete order re-registered. 

Usually all over -rings and voids must be approved by a desig- 
nated store official at the time the error occurs. 

Never correct an error by adding or deducting amount 
from next .'-ale 


If an item is credited to the wrong department, the following procedure 
is recommended for correcting errors. 

Example: 20C is rung on produce rather than grocery, change customer's 
register tape with pencil to read "20C Or." On the "plus and minus" 
recording form, put 20C under the grocery plus column, and record 20C 
in the produce minus column. Do not attempt to correct the error by 
ringing the same amount under the proper department on another 
customer's tape at a later ringing. "To err is human", so make no 
effort to cover errors for the result can be more confusing. Honesty in 
handling errors is as important as honesty in handling money. 
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SAFEGUARDING FUNDS. 


Responsibility for all money received by the checker-cashier cannot be 
assumed lightly, and steps for guarding this cash should be taken 
continually. 

Keep cash drawer closed- -Tho only time the cash drawer 
should be open is when change is being made. After each 
transaction, close the drawer. 

Cash pickups — When an excessive amount of cash is in the 
drawer, request the head checker, store manager, or other 
store official, pick up this excess amount. Keep the amount of 
money in cash register to minimum needed for efficient oper- 
ation. Checker should insist on signed receipt for money 
remolded from register at any tin\e. Receipt will serve to show 
the difference in amount of cash in register and the actual 
amount to be accounted for. 

Needed change --If additional change is necessary during the 
day, buy change from another checker or call the manager. 
Never make change from own pocket; never "borrow" change 
from another register. It is sound practice for cashiers to 
leave their own money in a locker or in a specified place in the 
office. This will eliminate any possible misunderstandings. 

Leaving the check-stand--When necessary to leave the check- 
stand, notify head checker or store manager. If relief checker 
lakes over, wait until this person actually assumes responsi- 
bility. At other times disconnect electric plug and have mana- 
ger lock the register. 

REDEEMING EMPTY CONTAINERS. 

Systems for redeeming empty containers (principally milk and cream 
jars and soft drink bottles) vary in different stores. Whatever the 
system, money is usually refunded at the check-stand. 

When the customer presents jars, bottles, tokens, or credit slips, the 
checker should punch the ^'No Sale" or "Paid Out" key, then the amount 
of the refund. The cash amount of the deposit should be given to the 
customer and the register slip should be marked "Refund of ^ ^ 

for^ "and placed on "Paid Out" spindle or container. If 

customer presents tokens or credit slip, the register slip may be placed 
on "Paid 0^t"spindle without b^ing marked, then these register receipts 
may be checked with tokens or credit slips at close of day. If containers 
requiring deposit are used in various departments, the correct depart- 
ment key should be punched f)efore th(» n»nnunt of refund is registered. 

If empty jars, bottles, and containers are returned to tlie check -stand 
for redemption, a definite place for them should be provided and they 
should be moved to that place when they are received. 
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N. D. A u(H)d rule for all clicrkor-cashiors is to mark on each "NO 
SALE" receipt ti.o reaK^ui for tln^ rint^-up. 

CHECK CASHING. 

Generallv, I'verv 1)ils iiH ss fias u ciel'initf p<ilicv concerniiii; tlie cashintr of 
checks. The chi-ckiT .siiier must know this policy uiid follow it ripjicUy. 

Ill most retail fcM-xi AU)vr,^ V,]^ checker may accej)t a personal check 
drawn bv a regular cu^uu ler for tlie exact amount of tlie purcliase. If 
the custoiiuT is unknown, or if the cht^ck is for an amount other than tlie 
exact amount of tlie purchase, or U the clieck is not made out to the 
store !S payee, some autiioi ization must be required. Who has the 
authority to O.K. checks must be clear. In most cases tlie owner or tlie 
store manager are tlu' onlv offici.ils with this authority. 

Checks should he OKW on the back. An extra safet^uard for casliinp: 
correctly can be taken bv notini; the amount of clieck witli the sif^nature 
oi approval. Extra caution should be exercised on checks under one 
dollar kor manv an over-i)avmerit has been made by nusreaciing. 

If a check is madi' out for more than th.e amount of the order, cash the 
check first and ixive customer the full amount. Then ask the customer 
for payment for purchases an(i make chant^e in tfie regular manner. 
This avoids errors and confusion. 

With tlie clianijen^aker rei^ister, cashier rinps up the amount of the check 
on the amount tendered key, atui make.s chanire as shown on indicator. 

Merchandise or tradinc: stamps, Stamjis are not usually ^iven on all 
items. Many plans eliminate cigarettes, beer, wine, etc. In this case, 
ca.shier will subtotal items on which .stamps are awarded, call this to 
the attention of customer, lUid then ring up items without stamps. Be 
sure of store policy on dispensing stamps, and value of stamps, to avoid 
customer dissatisfaction. 

Generally, cash is given to customer for coupons presented. This can 
be done before cashier starts to ring up the order, or after the order 
has been rung up, customer has paid for the amount and all change mak- 
ing has been completed. Re sure of store policy on this procedure. 

With chaiigemaker registers coupons may be lungon refund, credit or 
coupon key, then su{)totaled to show customer has received credit, then 
totaled to show final amount. 

Check are often returned ))y the bank because they have been improperly 
made out, and the checker should look for 'hiechanical error^' in checks. 

Date- -Every check niust have a date on it. Post-dated checks 
(checks bearing a date later than the date presented) should not 
be accepted. 

Name of Payee-Checks should be made out to a person or bus- 
iness. Acceptance of checks made out to "Cash" or "Bearer" 
should be discouraged--and requiring an endorsement of such 
checks is the policy of m?ny business organizations. 
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Payee's ruinie must written leiiiblv as cliccks must he read- 
able to be valid. 

Dollar Amount"-The written amount and the amount in 
numerals must com^spond. If tfiere is any difference, the i)ank 
will ])ay the written amount. 

Siiznature-- Every cheek must be signed, lef;i[)ly. If the person 
presenting tlie check is not the sitrner, an endorsement must be 
made on tiie back. A uofxi policy, adopted by many firms, is to 
izct the address and teieplione numljer of tlie si<:ner or endorser 
under his name. 

Endorsement --Unless tlie check is made out to the firm, it 
must carry an endorsement. Without an endorsement, the check 
is of no value. This endorsenu-nt should be on tlie back of the 
check on the left end (opposite date end of check). Tlie en- 
dorsement must always be exactly the same as the name 
appearinix on the face of the check. Checks mav have more than 
f)ne endorsement, ljut the name of the last endorser should 
:\lways he the name of the person presentinti tlie chock. 

PREVENTING CHECK FORGERY. 

The fdlinwincT rules, put out by the Treasury Department of the United 
States, sb.fHild be oliserved by all who are responsible for cashinc; checks 

1 . Know your endorsers. Prevent losses from forgery. 

2. Get proper identification before accept in(i a check from a 
stranger. Most i^overnnient and company employees have 
an identification card which lias a reference to \ho check- - 
a serial or payroll number which should correspond to a 
similar nunilier on the check. 

3. Insist that strantrcrs presenting checks endorse them in 
your presence: write their address below the endorseni'^nt. 

4. Beware of a person presenting checks if that person has an 
address a great distance away from your place of business. 

5. Mark on tlu^ hack of the check a brief notation of identifi- 
cation offered, and the initial of the person wlio OK's or 
accepts the check. 

6. Caution pays. Losses due to forged checks, even forged 
government checks, are borne by the firm which accepts 
the check. 

Strangers Aren't Always Check Forgers, 
nut Forgers Are Alwavs Strangers 

DAILY CA.SH REPORT. 

In some stores the manager or designated official checks the cash reg- 
ister personally and makes out the necessary reports: iii other stores 
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this is done In* th.o chcckor-castiior at the closo oi business. Whichever 
system is used, the checker -cashier should know how much money has 
l)een handled and know how to make the Daily Cash Report. 


The foUowini: method of makintr the Daily Cnsh Hopoi-t is quite p:eneral. 
Some stores may require more detail. 


1. Count coins by denominations and list total of eacii. 

2. Count l)ills by denominations and list total of each. 

3. Add face amounts on checks and list total. 

4. Add "Paid Outs'' ami list total. 

5. Add voids, over-rintrs, under-rintis, etc., and list total. 

6. Record rej^ister readinp at l)Ofiinninp: and close of business. 


HANDLING COMPLAINTS 

Bv adhering: strictly ^o approved methods of cash rej^ister operations, 
the checker -cashier will have vory few com[)laints. If a customer 
should complain about tl'.e amount f^iven or tlie change received, the 
foUowini: su^;pestions will be helpful: 


1. Do not :irp:ue. It is possil^le that an error has been made, 
and the customer sincerely l)elieves this is so, 

2. Take your time and explain in a courteous way that the 
amoiint received was mentioned and that the chaniie was 
counted l)ack to the customer. 

3. If Customer continues in her heiief, ask lier if she wiii wait 
until the following: day when tiie cash balance report is 
received. An error will sliow up as an overap:e. 

If custon*ier aprees, take name, address and teleplione 
numl)er, and follow u[) the complaint as soon as possil)le 
the following mornintr. 

4. If customer refuses to cooperate, call tlie manap;er. 

5. Rememl)er always--do not ari^nie, do not use sarcasm: be 
helpful and courteous: treat such incidents as tests of your 
own salesmanship. 


RELIEF CHECKER-CASHIERS. 

If register is equipped witfi two cash drawers, the reirular cashier, upon 
l)elnp relieved, takes a reading and locks her drawer. Relief casliier 
then uses own l)ank and own drawer. Upon return of ropjlar cashier, 
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another rtadint: is takon and relief cashier turns over to re^lar 
rashier the amount of money collected during the relief period, as 
shown by the difference in the reading. 

If register is equipjK^d with one drawer only, the re^lar cashier, upou 
being relieved, takes a reading and reinovt'S all luoney from the drawer. 
Relief cashier uses own l)ank during periixi of relief. Upon return of 
rejTular cashier, another reading is taken and relief cashier turns over 
all money collected during relief period, as shown by the difference in 
the reading. 
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FOREWORD 


Three years ago, representatives from the food industry discussed 
vnth the Coordinating Council for Occupational Education the possibility 
of a state wide checker trainer program which would reduce of f-the-street 
hiring of untrained individuals. As an integral part of this program, 
they identified a need for a mobile type program to provide training in 
those areas not having a permanent center. It then became apparent there 
was a need for an instructor's guide providing basic standards of train- 
ing for all students enrolled in checker training programs in the state. 

Thus through the efforts of many individuals and organizations, the 
Mobile Checker Training Program was formulated. An instructor's guide 
to provide an organized direction for the training was developed and 
field tested. The results are included here and contain all the revised 
input available from one year's field tryout. It will be a valuable as- 
set to those instructors wishing to provide a training program with great- 
er competency and employee success. 

The professional dedication of those people involved is appreciated. 
Through their efforts, employers in the State of Washington will profit 
by more productive competent checkers in their stores. Customers will 
profit from prompt, accurate and knowledgeable service. Our graduates 
will profit financially, but more important, we hope our graduates will 
find a greater degree of self fullfillment as a result of their training. 


Arthur Binnie 

State Director and Executive Officer 
Coordinating Council for Occupational Education 
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This instructor's guide is just v%'liat the name implies. It is not a 
text. The texts used in connection with this guide are, "A Study Guide 
to Hfficiont Market Checking," "Your Attitude is Shovsing," and the 
thirteen programmed instruction units of the "Quaker Oats Supermarket Kit." 

The handout materials in this publication are intended to he a guide 
for both student and instructor to hopefully be of assistance in developing 
indepth the body of knowledge required for professionalism in a career as a 
supermarket checker . 

ll\e guide for the thirty, three-hour units of study, is not written as 
a text or course outline. It is purposely written as a sequencial order 
of learning experiences to assist the instructor in scheduling time and 
importance of the learning process. This method of writing the guide is the 
result of more than a year devoted to researching curriculum and teaching 
methods using our follow-up studies to implement necessary changes in our 
teaching methods and curriculum. 

The tests included in this guide have been developed to determine the 
desired level of competency for employment success. 

It is realized that no text or guide can be used verbatum. The needs of 
your students must determine the modifications the instructor must make to 
accomplish the greatest good measured by behavioral changes of graduating 
students. The trademark of a professional instructor is his ability to 
adapt a program of instruction to the needs of his students. Now, for a 
must . . . 

bach student must know at the beginK.:ig of the program what will be 
measured and how. There is a desired level of competency that must be 
developed in each student by the instructor. The tests will measure these 
levels of competency. We suggest that you review with the students the 
competencies listed on page xi or handout ^50 and the method of testing to 
be used in measuring these competencies. Appendix B, test instructions and 
rating form and liandout ^55. 

Tills ninety-liour course of instruction is an accelerated program. Nothing 
has been deleted in the essence of time. The instructor must move rapidly 
through the learning experiences and the student must learn rapidly. Due to 
the limited amount of class time and the burdr i this imposes on both student 
and instructor, we have resorted to as much home study as possible where this 
can be accomplished by the student without sacrificing quality of learning. 
To accomplish this home study, assignments are given using the Quaker Oats 
programmed instruction kits, Carl Jackson^s text and "Your Attitude is Showing," 
which leaves more time for those learning experiences that must occur in the 
classroom and laboratory, lo convert this guide for use in a 180-hour course 
of instruction, convert the three-hour units of study to six-hour units of 
study. This will give both the instructor and the student more time to develop 
the competencies needed for success as a professional checker. This will be 
particularly helpful for slower learners who would be incapable of carrying 
the load required in our 90~hour program. 

WALxIiR A. RIGCS 

^)lympia, Washington 
^September 19~2 
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INTRODUCTION FOR INSTRUCTORS 



INSTRUCTOR'S REFERENCE TEXTS 


1. Eighteen rules of bagmanship, student's booklet 

Eighteen rules of bagmanship, instructor's flipchart 
Bagmanship Wall Chart 
Plastic Bag Insert 

Order: "Cr-own Service Selling Systems, Bagmanship." A complete 
training kit on bagmanship and service selling. (Free of 
charge). Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oregon 97204. 

The Household Encyclopedia, N. H. and S. K. Mager, Published by, 
Pocketbooks, New York. 

5. Economics for our Times, Third Edition revised, Augustus h. Smith, 
Webster Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

4. 101 Meat Cuts, 40 pp in full color, 20(p per copy 
Beef-Pork-Lamb Instructor's Wall Charts, 20<t each chart. 
Order from: National Livestock and Meat Board, 36 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60603 

5. Quaker Oats Self-Study Kit for Food Marketing. Order from: 
The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza ^345, Chicago, 
Illinois 60654, Price $4.95. 

6. A Study Guide to Efficient Market Checking, Fifth edition, CNJ 
Publishing Company, P. 0. Box 6656, Long Beach, California 9081? 

7. Your Attitude is Showing, Elwood N. Chapman, Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

8- Blue Goose Buying Guide, Blue Goose, Inc., Post Office Box 46, 
Fullerton, California 92632 


SPECIAL NOTE: Items 8 and 9 must be purchased by students. Other 
items should provided by the school. 
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INSTRUCTOIVS rUKPARATlON I- OH TliACHlNG 

1. Review reference texts. 

2. Review Instructor's (iuUle. 

li. Thirty units of instruction 

b. Handout materials 

c. Tests 

5. Code the following; three keys on all registers with squares of sandpa]:)cr, 
SOc, 20c, and 7c. Use scotch 5M mounting squares to attach sandpaper to 
keys. Dse a course grit sandpaper. 

4. Have available, enough of the following handout materials for each student: 

a. ACIJRA-TOUCH brochure for the Employee (brown) 

b. ACURA-TOUCH brochure for the Hmployer (white) 

c. ACUIvA-TOUCH brochure for both the hmployer and Employee (salmon) 

d. ACURA-TOUCH manipulative skill exercises 

e. Handout materials 

f. Tests 

5. Review NCR Personal Opinion Ballot. Prepare entry memory tests (handouts 15 
and 14) . The Wonderlic Test is recommended together with personal interview 
between instructor and students, 

6. Learning takes place as a result of the instructor using a combination of . 
Lecture 
Discussion 

Programmed Instruct ion 
Sei f Study 
Written Assignments 
Ind i vidua 1 Tutoring 
Role Inlaying 
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7. The three-hour block of time is scheduled as follows: 

a. First Hour - Lecture, Discussion, Role Playing 

b. Next Two Hours - DiA^ide into four 1/2 hour units of study. 
The students are divided into two equal teaihs . 

c. Rotation - Team one works on ACURA-TOUCH while team two works 
on self study. Rotate every 1/2 hour. 

d. Instructor - 

1) Lectures, discusses, and role plays with the students 
the first hour 

2) Discusses, tutors, role plays with the students during 
the four 1/2 hour units of instruction 

8. Simulated Front-End Operation: 

a. This should be as realistic as possible. The instructor acts as 
store manager. The students take turns bting checker, customer, 
and bagger. 

b. Use checks (handout #19) to pay for purchases. Customer is to 
write check incorrectly to test the checker's skill at accepting 
checks . 

c. Have each student bring to class $5 in bills or change so that 
each register has proper change assortment. Change is to be left 
in the registers until the end of the course. Change must be 
counted at the beginning and end of each day. 

d. Register tapes and dates must be correct each day. Remove tapes each 
day after class. Have students rotate each day setting dates and 
inserting tapes before starting to work. 

e. Front end must be kept neat and orderly at all times. 

f . Selection of items to be checked - Use three or four items from 
meat and produce departments. Select items that will not spoil 
or damage with handling. Use smoked meats or freeze-dried. Use 
spuds, cabbage, or oranges, never tomatoes. Change the produce 
items each session. Use cans with multiple prices as well as single 
prices. To minimize the load of the carts, use cereals and paper 
products along with cans. Order should be typical of those encountered 
in an eight hour day. You may substitute bags containing sand or 
gravel for produce items. Wrapped blocks of wood properly priced may 
be used for meat items. 
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g. Fill grocery carts, one for each checkstand. Number the carts 
one, two, three, etc. Rotate the carts so that each student 

will check each cart at least twice during one three-hour block of 
time . 

h. Be sure students call the manager for check approval or customer 
complaints . 

i. Be sure students post their ledger sheets for errors, paid-outs, 
refunds , etc . 

j. Be sure students have prepared their daily reference sheets for 
produce. Also, that they prepare a reference sheet for ad items 
on ad day. 

It is the responsibility of the instructor to make it clear to the student 
. . . The program objective 

. . . The competencies they must develop to achieve this objective 

. . . How they will learn 

. . . Jiow they will be tested 

Special Note : When using behavioral objectives as a teaching method, it 
is important that the student be in agreement with the objectives, methods 
of learning and testing. If the student is not in agreement, he will not 
commit himself to learning. Without commitment, learning excellence will 
not occur. Go over handout ^50 with the students and arrive at agreement 
with them as to the importance of these objectives. If they are not in 
agreement that the objectives, methods of teaching and testing are worthwhile, 
they will not achieve the level of competency desired. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 

The items listed below ha\'e not been included in the thirty units of 
instruction for two reasons. First, one or more of the items are not 
considered to be the responsibility of the checker in most supermarkets; 
for example, reading registers and scheduling checkers and box boys. 
It will be up to erich instructor to determine whether or not these items 
should be taught. Second, it allows freedom on the part of the instructor 
to teach these items where they will fit best in relation to time 
available and other learning activities .scheduled; fqr exiimple, housekeeping 
for front end personnel might fit best in Units XXV through XXX in most 
programs . 


1. Reading Registers when closing and post these 
readings accurately in the daily ledger. 

2. Schedule hours of checkers and box boys in a 
manner that will provide maximum customer 
services at a minimum cost commensurate with 
store policies . 

5. Housekeeping for front end personnel. 

4. Laws governing the supermarket checkstand: 

a. Liquor 

b. Cigarette 

c. City Laws 

d. State and Federal Laws. 
^ ' ^^Q^' ^0 app ly for £ job : 

a. Interview 

b . Resume 

c . Applicati ons 

d. Conduct, etc. 


COMPEiTllN'ClIiS (Where Taught) 

ACURA - TOUCH Units II - XXX 

BAGGING GROCllRIIlS Unit XXIV 

BAKIiRY DIIPARTMENT Unit XX 

CASHING CIlliCKS Unit XXIII 

DAIRY UfiPARTMIiNT Unit XIX 

FRONT- PROCl-.DURHS Unit XXI 

GROCr.RY DEPARTMENT Unit XIII 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS Units II - XVI 

MUITIPLES Units XII - XXX 

MONEY MANIPULATORS Unit VII 

MEAT Unit XV 

MEMORY Units II - XXX 

NGN -FOODS Unit XX 

PRODUCI-. Units II - XXX 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE. Unit XI , XXV - XXX 

PRICING AND STOCKING Unit XIV 

POSTING TMI-: LEDGER Unit XXII 

REGISTER MANIPULATION Unit XIII 

SCALE OPERATION Units VI - X 

supi;rmarkf.t economics units IX 

STORE SECURITY Units VII - VIII 

STORE POLICIES Unit XXI 

MAKING CHANGE Unit III 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEACHING ACURA-TOUCll 

The name of the gaine is accuracy. Continually stress the importance 
of going slow, learning the keyboard. If the total is incorrect, 
they are going too fast. 

As the student progresses through the lessons and drill exercises, 
he will learn the relationship of a number registered to the number 
to be registered. l\Tien this occurs, the student will no longer use 
the sandpapered home keys. These will be used by the student to locate 
home position only when he removes his hand from the register. 

The thumb and index finger are to be used for numbered keys. There 
are two exceptions. The first exception will be found in Lesson ^5. 
The second exception is on a register with a curved keyboard where the 
keyboard is too long to ring 19 using thumb and index finger. In 
this case, the student may use the middle finger to register number 9. 

The middle finger is to be used to push the department keys on those 
registers where the department keys are located at the upper right 
side of the keyboard. 

On the SKHDA Power Penney, the department keys are to be pushed with 
the thumb. The student has a choice of using the thumb on either 
hand. If using the thumb on the right hand causes the student to remove 
his hand from the keyboard, he should use the thumb on his left 
hand . 

Those keys on the ledger side of the register such as amount tendered, 
change, void, etc., are to be pushed as follows. If the key to be 
pushed is below the center of the keyboard, the key is to be pushed 
with the thumb; if above center, the key is to be pushed with the 
middle finger. 

The motor bar is to be pushed with the side of the hand or little 
finger whichever is convenient. 

On change computation registers, the cash tendered or amount tendered 
key is raised higher than the other keys. This key is to be pushed with 
one side of the hand. 

The student is not to lift his thumb and finger from the keyboard while 
learning key location. They must slide the thumb and finger from one 
set of numbers to the next set. In other words, they must feel their 
way from number to number until confidence is developed. 

Students are to push both keys at once when ringing numbers involving 
two keys, lixample: Wlien ringing 29<?, place the thumb on the 20, the 
index finger on 9 and push both keys down simultaneously. 
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The student is not to lift his thumb and fingor from the koylH)ard 
while learning key location. They must slide the thumb and finger from one set 
of numbers to the next set. In other words, they must feel their way from 
number to number until confidence is developed. 

Students are to push both keys at once when ringing numbers involving 
two keys. Hxample: When ringing 29^, place the thumb on the 20, the 
index finger on 9 and push both keys down simultaneously. 


STl)D!:XT MANUAL 
Purposes 

1. Preparation of tlK^ manual by the student reinforces learninc^, 

2. When completed, the manual is a ready reference as an aid in solving 
on-the-job problems. 

5. liniiances tlie student's emplo\Tnent opportunities when the manual is used 
by tlic student during tlie job application and interview pioc.'^ss. 

Organization and Preparation 

The student manual should l)e organized in 7 parts, as follows: 


Part A Diploma and Resume 

Part I Handout Materials 

Part II Tests 

Part III Answers and written comments on eacli unit of the 

Quaker Oats Programmed instruction 

Part IV Written comments on each cliaptcr covered in tiie text, 

"Your Attitude is Showing" 

Part V Written assignments related to eacli of tlie twenty two 

competencies. 

Part VI Student notes 
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APPENDIX A 

STUlHiNT HANDOUT MATlilUALS AND WIII-.R!'. C.OVi;RI:D 


HANDOUT f 1 

r* 2 

n 5 

# 4 
** S 
^ 6 
*? 7 

# S 

# 9 
«10 
#11 
#1-^ 
^13 
"14 
#1.S 

#lb 
«17 
#f 18 

#19 

#20 
#21 
#22 
#23 
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UNIT III 
UNIT XI 
UNIT XXI 
UNIT XXI 
UNIT II 
UNIT T 

UNITS I ^ IV 

UNIT IV 

UNIT III 

UNIT VI 

UNIT III 

UNIT II 

UNITS I II 

UNITS I WI 

UNITS VIII, 
XI, XXI 

UNIT XXII 

UNIT XXII 

UNIT XXIII 5 
XXV 

UNITS XXIII 
XXVI 

UNIT XXIII 

UNIT XIX 

UNIT VI 

UNIT XXV 


XX 


UNIT XX 

UNIT XX 

UNIT XX 

UNIT XV 

UNIT XV 

UNIT XV 

UNIT XV 

UNIT XV 

UNIT XIX 

UNIT XIX 

UNIT XIX 

UNIT XVII 

UNIT XVIII 

UNIT XVII 

UNIT XVII 5 
XVIII 


#59 UNIT XVII 

#40 UNIT IX 

#41 UNIT XIII 

#42 UNIT XIV 

#45 UNIT XXIII 

#44 UNIT XXII 

#45 UNIT XXI 

#46 UNITS VII 5 

VIII 

#47 UNIT XXIV 

#48 UNIT XXI 
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HANDOUT #24 
#25 
#26 

#27 

#29 
#30 
#31 
#32 
#33 
#34 
#35 
#36 
#37 
#38 


HANDOUT '*49 UNIT XII 

#50 UNIT I 

#51 UNIT I f, II 

#52 UNIT I 

#53 UNIT I 

#54 UNIT I 

'•55 UNIT I 5 XXV 

?'56 UNIT I THROUGH XXV 

*57 UNIT XXX 

>'SS " UNIT XXV THROUGH XXX 

^59 UNIT II 
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APPLNDIX B 

TEST MATERIALS 
SUGGESTIONS OF WHERE TO USE 


TEST [ UNIT XXIV 

#2 UNIT XVII 

^5 UNIT IX 

^4 UNIT XI 

n S UNIT XXV 

^6 UNIT VIII 

#7 UNIT XV 

r' S UNIT XIX 

9 UNIT XXV 

no UNIT XXV 

,^11 UNIT X 

n2 UNIT XXII 

^3 UNIT XIV 

#14 UNIT XXI 

ii[S UNIT XXV 

UNIT XXI 

#17 UNIT XXV 

#18 UNIT XXV 

#19 UNIT XVI 

#20 UNIT XX 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVE 


To develop the student to a level of competency equal to, or in excess 
of, the average ability of an employee hired *'off the street*' with six 
months work experience. 

Specific Goals to reach the above goal : 

Upon completion of the one hundred eighty hours of instruction, plus six 
weeks on-the-job work experience orientation, the student . . . 

Wi 1 1 Be_ Able To^: 

Handle Money and make change accurately so that neither customer 
nor store suffer financial loss. 

Cash Check s in a manner that will not cause financial loss to the 
store and TTandle Food Stamps and Manufacturer and Store Coupons in 
a like manner. 


Post the Ledger so that all transactions that occur in the checkstand 
are accurately recorded. 

Understand Policies that exist in stores. Know what they are and 
tlie importance of learning and knowing how to use these policies 
as established by the store in the daily work of a checker. 

Understand Securitv to minimize losses caused bv those actions 
generally classified under store security. 

Know I-ront-l:nd Procedures and use those that will give the 
customer fast, accurate service, and create an environment 
conducive to building customer good will. 

Price and Stock accurately and rapidly. 

Do Multiples accurately to determine the unit price for items 
sold by multiple pricing. 

Memori2:e prices, know how to investigate and remember produce 
prices ,~'ad pricri, multiple prices, prices for unmarked items. 

Bag groceries in a manner that will offer the customer the 
finest service, and minimize customer dissaV.isf action . Handle 
products in a manner that will minimize shrinkage loss due 
to incorrect bagging. 

Handle Interpersonal Relationships in a manner that will encourage 

customers to patronize the store. Contribute to improvement 

of interpersonal relationships among store employees so that 

work experience will be more enjoyable for both student and employees. 

Will possess those attitudes sometimes referred to as "The Industrial 

Virtues 

O 
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Maintain Personal Appearance and understand why this is so 
important . 

Use ACURA-TOUCH Method in orJer to focus attention on the 
customer or the merchandise to give accurate, prompt service 
and minimize loss to both store and customer. The ACURA-TOUCH 
is a system of register manipulation. 

Operate a Register in a manner that will minimize loss due to 
repairs and service charges. 

Operate a Scale accurately and promptly. 

Identify Produce sold in the produce department, know where 
they originated, their characteristics, how sold, time of year 
available, and how used. 

Know Dairy Department and answer customer questions intelligently 
concerning products sold in that department, how they are sold, 
used, and handled at the checkstand. 

Identify Meats and be able to speak intelligently on cuts of 
meat, grades and characteristics of meat, care and use of products 
sold in the meat department. 

Know the Bakery Department and understand the care and use of 
bakery products, with a knowledge of ingredients used, why they are 
used, and how they benefit the customer. 

Have Knowledge of the N'on-Foods Department and know its importance 
to the customer and the store. Identify products sold in the non- 
foodi: department, their uses and care in stocking and handling. 

Recognize Grocery Items by can and package sizes, different grades 
and qualities, how to serve a customer in a self-service grocery 
department, the reasons for product location, space and display, 
why some products are stocked and others are not. 

Understand Supermarket Economics so as to make a better contribution 
to the financial success of the store and to communicate accurately 
the role of the food industry when communicating with others. 

In addition to the classroom instruction, the graduating student must have 
six weeks work experience to adapt to store policies and procedures. 


UNITS OF INSTRUCTION 


NINETY HOUR COURSE 
ONE HUNDRED EIGHTY HOUR COURSE 


UNIT I - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


LECTURH 1: 

1. Do testing and orientation as shown in guide 

2. Other 


3. Check your notes 

4. Other 


UNIT I - 3 HOURS OF 180 

HOUR COURSE 

LLC rURli 1 1 : 

1. Give students enough copies of Handout #22. 

2. Tako students to participating supermarket to learn how to 
get produce prices. 

3. Check your notes 

4. Other 
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UNIT I - 3 HOURS 
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STUDENT^S INTRODUCTION TO THE PROGRAM 
Lecture and Testing 

1. Purpose of entry tests 

To determine student's level of competency, attitudes and aptitudes 
in critical areas essential for successfully completing the course 
and being employable. Upon completion, all students should receive 
expert counseling before entry into this program. 

2. Kinds of entry tests 

Memory: Using Handouts #13 and 14 
NCR Personal Opinion Ballot 
Wonderlic Test 

3. Student Manual 
Purpose and Organization, Handout #53 

4. ACURA-TOUCH 
Colored brochures plus Handouts #6 and #7 

5. Program Objective 
Go over Handout ^50 with the students 

6. How they will learn 
Reference pages, vii. Instructor's Preparation for Teaching 

7. Hov; they will be tested 
Review the twenty two tests and test instructions 

8. History of the Mobile Unit, Handout ^54 

9. Givo entry level tests and personal interview if this has 
not been done already. 

10. Assignments 

A, Start Unit I Quaker Oats programmed instruction. Explain 

the purpose of, and how to learn, using programmed instruction. 
Have the students read the unit and answer the questions in 
their manual. Do not write in the books provided for this 
course of instruction. Have the students write in their own 
words, what they have learned. About two pages should be enought 
For the first unit and for all others, their manual should look 
O like the example on the next page. 
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V'dgc Olio - Unit One 
HISTORY OF THL FOOD BUSINESS 


Student Name 


Pages two and three 
What They Learned About The Food Business 


Pages four, five and maybe six 
Answers to Programmed Instruction Unit 

When the course is completed, the student should have 14 units in the manual 
following this same format, 

10. B. Assign chapter one, "Your Attitude Is Showing," for home study. 

Student is 1:0 write a brief review on the importance of Chapter 
One to be inserted in student manual (see Handout No. 53). 
Hach cha;")ter covered in, "Your Attitude Is Showing," is to be 
entered in the student manual, 

11. ACIJRA-TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

Start students on lesson one (handout ^51, pages 1, 2, and 3). Assign two 
students to a register for the first two sessions only. Thereafter, one 
half the class will be working on self study while the other half works 
on the register. The class will be divided into teams one and two. This 
will be explained in greater detail as you progress through the rest of 
the units. 

Students are to push both keys at once when ringing numbers using the thumb 
and inde.x finger. Fxample: 27e - with thumb on 20 and index finger on 7, 
push both keys simultaneously. This must be done at all times with all 
two-key prices. 

You should have students place tliumb on 20 and finger on 7. They must go 
slowly and feel for the next number to register. They must not lift finger 
or thumb from register. They must slide the fingers from one set of 
numbers to the next the first few days while learning the keyboard. The 
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UNIT I - 3 flOURS 

students must learn the relat ionslii p between tlie number registered and the 
number to be registered. They will do this in the early stages by 
feeling from one key to the next. The students will learn by team 
effort two to a team the first few units. The student on the machine 
keeps her eyes on the drill exercise. The student observer will act as 
instructor pointing out mistakes. They should rotate about every ten 
minutes . 

The ?lnstructor will observe each team and demonstrate correct procedure 
for those students having difficulty. 

You will note that the numbers used are not prices but scientifically- 
selected numbers to make the learning process as easy as possible. For 
example: It is easy to move from 27 to 28. The thumb stays on the 
home key and the finger merely slides up one key. GO SLOW GO SLOW 
GO SLOW. ACCURACY is the name of the game, NOT SPEED. 

Students must not proceed from drill one to drill two until instructed 
to do so. Drill one and two account for about 85% of all rings. Once 
these two drills have been mastered the rest will easy. 

12. Special Notes 

Assignments for self study periods should be given and explained during 
the one-hour lecture period. 

Each unit of instruction is approximate to the time schedule shown. The 
instructor must use good judgment in following this schedule. Each unit 
will vary in accordance with the learning ability of the students. It 
is important to remember, however, that to cover the material in this 
course, too much time cannot be devoted to any one unit or other units 
will not be covered. In other words, the instructor must discipline him- 
self and the students to keep on schedule as closely as possible giving 
proper priorities according to the learning needs of the individual 
students as well as proper priorities to what must be learned. Example: 
Quaker Oats Kits are designed to eliminate, or minimize, need to devote 
class time to this body of knowledge. The instructor should discuss 
eacli unit briefly in order to determine whether or not the students are 
learning the body of knowledge being taught. The instructor MUST devote 
the one-half hour lecture fteriod and one-half hour self study periods to 
these areas where the instructor's help with individual needs is essential. 
All other work should be done at home. 

NOTE: Continue Unit One into Unit Two, if necessary. 

13*. Student Texts and Materials 

Be sure students have Items 1, 2, 7 and 8 of handout #52. Other items 
desirable for reference should be used. 
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LHCTURl: I: 

1. I'olloiv your guide 

2. Check your notes 
5. Other 


UNIT II 


3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSL 


UNIT II - 3 HOURS OF 180 

^ HOUR COURSE 

LiiCTURli II: 

1 . IVoduce Qui z 

a. Instructor quiz each student 
h. Have students quiz each other 

c. Using Handout ^22, Give written test on 20 items 

2. Clieck your notes 
5. Other 
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UI^XT II - 3 HOURS 

One of the reasons our mobile school has been so success- 
ful is the fact that it operates on a supermarket parking 
lot so that the student^s learning activities are as realistic 
as possible. The student goes into the store daily investi- 
gating and learning at the appropriate time ... In permanent 
centers a supermarket should be selected in a location con- 
venient for all students. 

Produce Prices Ad Prices 

Multiple Prices Unmarked Prices 

Product Know 1 edge 

Put heavy emphasis on the in-store activities. They must develop 
\.his competency to the highest degree of proficiency or they 
just plain won't make it on the job as a checker. 

The in-store learning activities should take place during the 
one-half hour self -study periods. There are two reasons for this. 

a. The students will be in smaller groups 

b. The one-hour lecture period is needed for other 
1 earning activi t i es 

c. For permanent centers students can visit selected 
supermarket at their convenience after school time. 

Final Examination - None 

11^- Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

Students can use this time to work on Unit I, Quaker Oats and Lesson One, 
Human Relations 

IV. ACURA-TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

Handout ^51, pages 1, 2, 3 

Lesson One - Do each column ten times before going on to the next 
column. Instructor must move back and forth between teams one and 
two helping individual students with their special problems. Watch 
the students doing ACURA-TOUCH very carefully to be sure that they 
are using correct finger and thumb positions. Slow them down. Be 
sure the home position keys 20 and 7 and finding key 50 are coded with 
squares of sandpaper. Students must call numbers loud and clear before 
ringing the number. 
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LECTURE I: 

1. Follow guide 

2. Check your notes 

3. Other 


UNIT III 


3 HOURS 0^ 180 
HOUR COURSE 


UNIT III - 3 HOURS OF 180 
PIOUR COURSE 

LECTURE II: 

1. How to handle money 

a. See Item 3, Lecture Period, Unit III, 90-Hour Course 

2. Check your notes 

3. Other 
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UNIT III - 3 HOURS 


THE GROCERY INDUSTRY 
HOW TO HANDLE MONEY 


I. Lecture Period - One Hour 


1. Review brochures on ACURA-TOUCH. Go through them with the students. 
Point out the fact that what they are learning will make their work 
more accurate, less tiring, and more interesting. The competency- 
developed by the student, if they learn all lessons well, will 
provide for the students, those things all employees look for; job 
security, acceptance, recognition, and self fulfillment. The effort it 
takes to learn will be well worth it. Handouts #1, 7, and 9. 


Discuss Unit One, Quaker Oats Kit. Each student should have this written 
assignment completed in section two of their manual. Check each manual 
to be sure they understand the format correctly. Now is the time to get 
them started on the right foot. Be sure they keep up to date with these 
assignments . 


3. Teach items on Test #6, Unit VIII on handling money. Also, pages 158 
through 162 in the Carl Jackson Text. Print ditto copies of forms on 
pages 159 and 161 leaving the first column blank. Give students problems 
to enter in this blank column. Practice change making as often as time 
permits from this unit through unit VII. Give Test #6 in Unit VIII. 

II. References 


A. Carl Jackson, Lesson One - Pages 1, 4, 5, 6, 9 


NOTl:: All Carl Jackson references are to be read by the students. Their 

written comments are to be entered in Section V of the student manual. 

D. Handout No. 11, ''The Importance of Listening and Hollowing Directions." 
The importance of doing what must be done when it must be done and done 
as directed to be done. That is a lot of done's. 

III. Final Examination - None 

Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

Assign Unit II, Quaker Oats Kit. Students can work on this unit and Lesson 
One, Human Relations. 


V. ACURA-TOU^ - Two one-half hour periods 
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Continue Lesson one. 

NOTE: The half hour ACURA-TOUCH and self study periods are rotated between 
team one and two. Team one works on self study assignments while 
team two works on ACURA-TOUCH. Six students to each team for a class of 
twe 1 ve . 
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LUCTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 

2. Check your notes 
5. Other 


UN'IT IV - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSI: 


LliCTURE II: 

1. Finish your guide 

2. Produce Quiz 

a. Oral between teacher and students 

b. Oral between students 

c. Written 10 to 20 items Handout #22 

3. Money Handling 

a. Written on forms 

b. Role play with play money 


UNIT IV - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 
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UNIT IV - 3 HOURS 


HUMAN RELATIONS 

I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Human Relations, Chapters II and III. Human relations can make 
or break you. Shape up or ship out. Point out that human 
relations is not an end in itself but a means to an end; more 
productivity both group and individual, more enjoyable working 
environment, better job security, greater feeling of self-worth 
and self-fulfillment. 

B. Handout No. 8, William Shakespeare. Comment on this handout. 

C. Refer to leaders guide for text, "Your Attitude Is Showing," for 
"deas to cover. Take special note of those items in text printed 
in italics. 

D. Point out the significance of the words recognition and rejection. 
How do they relate to the strongest of human emotions. Give others 
a little recognition. "Cast your bread upon the water, it shall 
return tenfold." 

E. The meaning of empathy. Practice it on the job and off the job. 

F. For additional material, read the fourth chapter of Mark verses 
23, 24 and 25. 

G. Discuss pages 1,4,5,6,9 assigned in Unit III. 
1 1 . References 

A. Be sure the students are instructed to read Chapters II and III, 
Human Relations 

r; 

B. Be sure the students write what they have learned from these two 
chapters and this material is properly located in their student manual. 

C. Student and instructors reference. Carl Jackson Text, Pages 9, 11, 
and 14. 

Note: All Carl Jackson references are to be read by the student. 
III. Final Examination - None 

S^^f Study - Two one-half hour periods 

Students should be writing what they learned about human relations from 
the lecture above and chapters II and III of "Your Attitude is Showing." 
Also, they may be working on Unit II, Quaker Oats Kit. 

V. ACURA - TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

Stay on lesson one. Considerable improvement should be noticeable. Have 

^ them slow down. If their totals are not correct, they are going too 

PRir" fast. Toward the end of the ACURA-TOUCH lessons, two totals are not 
£|VV correct. This was done deliberately so that the instructor can determine 

whether or not the students are checking the accuracy of their work. 
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UNIT V - 3 HOURS OF 180 
. HOUR COURSli 

LLiCTURLi I: 

1. Follow your guide 

2. Check your notes 
5. Other 


LLiCTURLi II: 

1 . Produce Quiz 

a. Follow same procedure as previously 

2, Money Handling 

a. Follow same procedure as previously 


UNIT V - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 
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UNITV-3 HOURS 

PRODUCER TO CONSUMED AND 
HISTORY OF THE CASH REGISTER 

I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Discuss Unit II, Quaker Oats Kit 

B. Discuss the evolution and development of the checkout 
register . 

II . References 

A. Contact NCR representative for information on the history 
of the cash register. 

B. Contact SWEDA representative for history of the braille 
key register. 

III. Final Examination - None 

IV. Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

Assign Unit III, Quaker Oats Kit. Students can work on this 
assignment or Human Relations assignment made in Unit IV. 

V. ACUFJV-TOUCH - Two one -half hour periods. 

Continue with lesson one exercises. 
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UNIT VI - 3 HOURS OF 180 

HOUR COURSii 

LECTURIi I: 

1. Human Relations 
a. Handout nO 

2. Discuss Unit III, Quaker Oats Kit 
a. IVhat have students learned? 

3. Check ) our notes 

4. Other 


UNIT VI - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 

LECTURE II: 

1. Reading the scale 

a. See your guide 

b. See ITEM B, Lecture Period, Unit VI, 90-Hour Course 

2. Check your notes 

3. Other 
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UNIT VI - 3 HOURS 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
READING THE SCALE 



I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Human Relations, Chapter's IV and V, '*Your Attitude Is Showing." 

B. Reading the Scale, discuss with the students pages 31-32-33-34-35-36. 
Have the students study these pages. 

1. Have students do the exercise on following pages in Carl Jackson 
Text; 38-39-40-41-42-64-65-66-67-68. 

2. Before starting students on scale exercise page 91. Be sure 
they have learned how to weigh multiple prices for three pounds. 
Teach them as a group if possible. If not, be sure to tell them 
not to start this exercise until they have learned how to do 

it. Now have them do excercises on pages 90-91-92-93-94-108-109- 
110-111-112. 

3. Teach students how to weigh multiple prices for ten pounds then 
have them do the exercises on the following pages 126-127-128-129- 
130-149-150. 

4. Teach students how to weigh multiple prices for five pounds. Then 
have them do the exercises on tlie following pages 166-167-168- 
182-183-184. 

1 1 . References 

A. "Your Attitude Is Showing," Leader's Guide 

B. Handout #10, "Value of a Smile" 

C. Handout Produce Idiot Sheets. Use Handout #22, or as noted below, 
each student will need two or more of Handout #22. 

HI. Final Examination - None 

IV. Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

Instructions for the following assignments should be given during Lecture 
Period. 

A. On-the-job procedures for checkers requires that each 
checker must, before they start to check, fill out a 
produce idiot sheet for all items and prices on the produce 
rack. This must be done every day. From now on for the rest 
of the course your students must go into the supermarket and 
learn produce items in stock and prices for these items a 
minimum of twice a week. Idiot sheet is terminology generally 
used in the industry to describe a sheet or form that lists the 
produce items generally stocked by most stores. There are empty 
lines to add items not listed. 


UNIT VI - 3 HOURS 


One idiot sheet should last one week. You do not use a 

ne\v one each day. Once the items and prices have been filled 

in the first time, thereafter, only price changes are entered 
and new items noted. 

B. You will not start the students learning to read the computing 
scale. They will do this during self-study periods for the 
next several sessions or units. You will be advised when it 
is time to discontinue this work. From now on you will have to 
devote considerable time to your self study students to assist 
them in understanding scale operation.- At the same time you 
must keep your ACURA-TOUCH students progressing. In most cases 
a large percentage of your students should be doing well with 
.\CUR^-TOUCH so you can and must help those who may still be 
having problems . 

Lessons on how to operate and re^d the scale will be found in the 
Carl Jackson Text. The lessons to be done are listed here in 
sequential order. Pages 31, 33, 34, 35, 38, 40, 64, 91, 108, 
126, 166. Do only those lessons first that do not require a 
scale. There are scale exercises in the text that require the 
use of scales. Follow instructions given in Carl Jackson 
Instructor's Guide for doing these lessons. 

V. ACURA-TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 


A. Continue Lesson I. Be sure students f^re calling numbers. Check 
their accuracy. Speed is not important. It will come with 
practice and confidence. Accuracy is important. If the students 
are not calling numbers loud enough for the ear to hear, they will 
not develop accuracy or speed. If the totals are wrong, they are 
doing the drills too fast. Slow 'em down! 

If you are not "busier than a cat with fleas," you are not teaching! 
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Lecture I: 

1 . Fol low Guide 

a. Money Manipulators 

b. Produce Quiz 

c. finish Unit III, Quaker Oats Kit 

2. Check your notes 
5. Other 
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UNIT VII - 5 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR^ COURSli 


UNIT VII - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


LHCTURIi II: 


1. Teach Scale I'Xercises 

2. Produce Quiz 

5. How to Handle Money 

a. Use forms 

b. Role play with play money 

4. Now is the time to assign memorizing ad items 

a. Use ad from participating store 

b. Use Handout #20 
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UNIT VII - 3 HOURS 


SIJPI:RMARKI:T TODAV 
AND MONEY MANIPULATORS 

I. Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Discuss Unit III Quaker Oats Kit. The students should have unit 
III complete in their manuals. 

B. Money manipulators, short change artists, till tappers, drop- 
artists, marked bills students should know how to prevent being 
taken by this tv-pe individual. Some rules: 

1. Never turn back on register when drawer is open. 

2. Never leave checkstand unless register is locked. 

5. Never get involved with that individual who wants to trade 
money. A $10 bill for 10 ones, etc. You can't beat a money 
manipulator. 

4. The drop-artist drops part of his change on the floor, tells the 
checker he got the wrong change. 

5. Marked bills. These types work in teams of two. The first 
person makes a purchase paying with a $20 bill that has an 
identifying mark such as a phone number. The second member 
follows. He pays with a $5 bill, tells the checker he gave 

a $20 bill, knows he did because he wrote a phone number on it. 

6. Have a member of the Bunco Squad from your local police 
department speak on short change artists, etc. 

1 1 . References 

A. Store Manager 

B. Police Department 

C. Carl Jackson Text, Pages 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158 
Handout n4b 

Note: All Carl Jackson references should be read by the students. 

Students written comments to be entered in section V of their 
student manual . 

III. I-inal Hxaminat ion - None 

• Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

Students should be working on scale reading lessons in Carl Jackson test. 
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UNIT VII - 3 HOURS 


They should have human relations up to date in section IV of the manual. 
They should have written comments on Chapters I, II, III, IV, V. 

V. ACURA - TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

Start lesson 2. You will notice that the thumb and finger positions 
are reversed from lesson 1. The thumb moves from the 20 key to the 
2 key. The finger from the 7 key to the 70 key. They will now register 
numbers where the 10 column number is higher than the penney column. 
They must learn once again the position of the number to be registered 
is related to the number previously registered. They must not remove 
thumb or finger from number registered but rather they must feel tlieir 
way to the next number by sliding the thumb and finger from one position 
to the next. It is usually f^asier to not move thumb and finger at the 
same time. Have the thumb or finger find the correct key before moving 
the other thumb or finger to the new key. 

.Note: Give attention to the individual needs of your students during 
the half hour periods devoted to self study and ACURA-TOUCH. 
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LliCTURF 1: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Human Relations 

b. Produce Quiz 

2. Check your notes 

3. Other 
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UNIT VIII 


3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSli 


UNIT VIII - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSH 

LKTURI: II: 

1. Store security 

2. Scale reading 

3. Assign Unit IV, Quaker Oats Kit 

4 . Check your notes 

5. Other 
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^ - UNIT VIII - 3 HOURS 

HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
STORE SECURITY 

I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Human relations Chapters VI and VII, **Your Attitude Is Showing," 
use previous references. 

B. Shoplifting and Store Security 

1. A checker^s role should be preventative. For apprehension 
call the store manager. Never accuse a customer of stealing. 
The student should know behavior pattern of shoplifting types. 
Generally, a shoplifter is not looking at the merchandise 
but around the store to determine if he is being observed. 

II . References 

A. Handouts ^15 and 46. 

B. Carl Jackson Text, pages 283 through 288. 

Note: All Carl Jackson references are to be read by the student, 
written comments are to be entered in section V of the 
student manual. 

111. Final Examination 

Test ^6. 

iV. Sol t Study - Two one -half hour periods 

Students .should be given a short oral quiz on product prices and 
product knowledge, \\l\at did they learn about the produce department 
from making out the idiot sheet as instructed in Unit VI . This can 
be done with each team separately during the self study period. 
Students should once again go into the store and bring their idiot 
sheets up-to-date. UTiatever time is left during these two self study 
periods should be devoted to the scale reading lessons. 

Are you keeping up with your schedule of student learning experiences. 
Students should be . . . 

A. Going into the store daily to fill out produce idiot sheets a minimum 
of twice a week. You should be quizing them each day by the role 
pJayiiig method on produce prices. You should play the customer 
and ask each student the price of one or more items from the produce 
rack. Students may role play between themselves, too. 
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w UNIT VIII - 3 HOURS 

B. Studying Quaker Oats Kits. 

C. Studying "Your Attitude Is Showing*' 

D. Doing scale reading exercises 

E. ACURA-TOUCll drills 

F. Daily lectures that change from day to day. 

Y. ACURA-TOUCU - Two one-half hour periods 

Lesson 2 continued. Students should practice each column 10 times 
before moving on to the next column. 
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UNIT IX - 3 JIOURS OF 180 

HOUR COURSE 

LECTURE I: 

1. Follow your Guide 

a. Supermarket Economics 

b . Produce Quiz 

2. Check your notes 

3. Other 


UNIT IX - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 

LECTURE II: 

1. Give test on ad prices 

2. Teach reading scale 

3. Discuss how to recognize ad items. How to read ad before 
giving test. 

a. Explain difference between items in ad at regular 
prices and items at reduced prices. 

b. IVhy items at regular prices 

c. IVhy items at reduced prices 

d. IVhy out of ad items 

e. Itfhat to do if out of ad items 
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UNIT IX - 3 HOURS 


SUPEiRNUUKIiT liCGNOMICS 

I. Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Discussion of Unit IV, Quaker Oats Kit. This unit should be 
completed in the student^s manual. Better check, don't permit 
them to get behind or they won't catch up. Now is the time to 
introduce them to some bonchead economics. 

B. A student in a recent checker class who was a third-year student at 
a State University, made this comment: "IVhy does a bag of ice sell 
for 29(f instead of 10<j:? After all, it is only water!" She, like 
many others, is not aware of what economists choose to identify as 
time, place, form, utility. These things cost money and when they 
are added to a free good, they make the free good cost money. 
Refrigeration is required to change water to form utility, this 
costs money. Water itself is no longer a free good when piped to 
the refrigeration plant. Labor and material^ for packaging cost 
money. Trucks and labor to distribute the ice costs money. Time 
and place utility. Labor and equipment to store and sell the ice 
cost money. 

There are those who believe that all one must do to get food is 

ask the government for food stamps. Food must be planted, grown, 

harvested, processed, distributed. This all costs money. The cost i 

of distribution at retail, permits the average food retailer to 

show a net profit of only 1 l/2(t on every dollar he takes in. 

A recent report by the Federal Government (1970) showed that the average 

family used 17% of their spendable income for food (15.6% 1972); the lowest th 

percentage has ever been in the U.S. and way below any other 

country in the world. A recent study by English newsmen permitted to 

enter North Viet Nam showed that one pound of meat cost the average 

North Vietnamese worker the equivalent of one day's work. Source: 

"North Viet Nam," A one-hour documentary film produced by an r:nglish 

film company. 

I I . References 

A. Carl Jackson Text, pages 269 through 273. 

B. Paul Samuel son Economics , Part III. 

C. A reference more to the point than Samuelson is, "Economics For 
Our Times," Augustus H. Smith, McGraw-Hill, Parts I and II. 

Use specifically. Part II, page 20. 

D. Handout HO. 
III. Final Examination 

Test No. 3 
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UNIT IX - 3 HOURS 


IV. Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

Continue lessons on reading scale. Assign Unit V, Quaker Oats Kit. 
Students can also work on Chapters VI and VII, "Your Attitude Is 
Showing." Give a short written quiz on produce prices, about 10 items. 

V. ACURA-TOUCH - two one-half hour periods 

Continue lesson 2, exercise drills. Call numbers, check accuracy, 
please give assistance to the ones still iuiving trouble. 


LECTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Human Relations 

b. UTiat have they learned so far? 

2. Check your notes 
5. Other 
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UNIT X - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


UNIT X - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


LECTURE II: 

1. Give Test #2 

2. Discuss Quaker Oats Kit, No. IV 
5. Assign Quaker Oats Kit, No. V 
4. Teach reading the scale 
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UNIT X - 5 HOURS 


HUM>\N' Rl:LAT10NS 

I. Lecture Period - One Hour 

A* Study Chapter VIII, *'Your Attitude Is Showing/* 

B. Now is the time to stop and take inventory of how your students 
are doing. Have them give written answers to these questions. 

1. What have you learned so far? 

2. What has meant the most to you? 

5. In what areas are you having the most difficulty? 

4. What can I do to help you? 

5. How can I do a better job? 

Remember your objective that these students will have, upon 
graduation, a level of competency equal to- or beyond, that of a 
checker with six months experience. Never forget, *4f the 
student hasn't learned, the instructor hasn't taught." 

1 1 . References 

A. I call your attention to page 50, ''Your Attitude is Showing," about 
the middle of the page, starting with the paragraph, "Supervisors 
have been delegated the primary responsibility of helping their 
employees achieve maximum productivity. Does this responsibility 
lie wholly on the shoulders of the supervisor? Of course not." 

Read the next 10 lines and impress upon the students the importance 
of this lesson. 

in, F ina 1 lixaminat ion 

Test No. 1 1 

* ^ Study - Two one-lialf hour periods 

Have i^tudents go into store and bring their produce idiot sheet up to 
date. Give a short oral quiz on ]:)roduce prices and product knowledge. 
tiic i^cl-l v.'sy lo do tuis 15 Dy roic piayin^;. Pidciiu you arc the cusionier. 
They should know what to charge you for your purchases. Students 
should also be working on the scale exercises in the Carl Jackson Text. 

V. ACURA - TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

Continue with the lesson 2 exercises. 
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UNIT XI - 3 HOURS OF ISO 

. HOUR COURSE 

LiiCTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Customer relations and personal appearance 

2. Produce Quiz 

3. Check your notes 

4. Other 


UNIT XI 


3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


LECTURE H: 

1. Assign Quaker Oats Kit, Unit VI 

2. Discuss Quaker Oats Kit, Unit V 

3. Give Test #4 

4. Check your notes 

5. Other 
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- UNIT XI - 3 HOURS 

CUSTOMER RELATIONS AND PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Discuss customer relations and Personal Appearance 
1 1 . References 

A. Unit V, Quaker Oats Kit 

B. Carl Jackson Text, Page 10, 11, 14 

C. Handout ^2 and Handout ^15, pages 2, 3, 4. 
III. Final ExaminatioL 

Test No. 4 

IV. Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

Discontinue scale lessons in Carl Jackson Text. Give Test ^4. 
Take the students into the store three at a time. Using a cart 
with 10 produce items, have them weigh them and enter the answers 
on Test ^4. They should also know how to . . . 

A. Turn on the scale light 

B. Level the scale 

C. Balance the scale to zero 

V. ACUR.A'TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 
Continue with lesson 2. 
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UNIT Xli - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 

LECTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 
a. Human Relations 

2. Produce Quiz 

3. Check your notes 

4. Other 


LECTURE II: 

1. Follow your guide 
a. Multiples 

2. Check your notes 

3. Other 


UNIT XII - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 
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UNIT XII - 3 HOURS 


HUMAN F^ELATIONS AND 
MULTIPLES 

I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Discuss Chapter 9, "Your Attitude Is Showing." 

B. Start students on multiples 
1 1 . References 

A. Carl Jackson Text, pages 45 through 54. 

B. Handout ^^49. Follow the steps of this handout for teaching 
multiples as the final examination is related to this handout. 
Carl Jackson is for your own reference. 

III. Final Examination - iNone 

• ^el f Study - Two one-half hour periods 

A. Start students on multiple exercises in the Carl Jackson Text, 
pages S7, 123, 147, 163, 179, 201, 209, 229, 243, 253. Follow 
instructions on handout ^49 for working these problems. 

B. The examples below should be of help to you in addition to the 
student handout /^49. 

Purchases will be either an odd number of units such as 3 cans, 
S cans, etc. Or even number of units such as 4 cans, o cans, 
8 cans . 

Rule A: Where units of the multiple are in even numbers, reduce 
the multiple to its lowest multiple and charge that price for 
that quantity. Example: 6 for 77. Six is an even unit, it can be 
reduced to 3, so 3 cans would sell for 1/2 of 77 rounded off to 
the nearest 10th of 1-6 - 39*. Example: 8 for 73. Eight can be 
reduced to 4 so 4 would sell for 37(f. It can be further reduced to 
2, so 2 cans would sell for 19<^. 

Rule B: Even units such as 6 for 77<t: must be reduced to their 
lowest multiple before determining the price for purchases less 
than the lowest multiple. You do not find the price for one can 
or 2 or 3 cans by dividing 6 into 77<\:, 

Rule C: Tliere is no problem with odd number units such as 5 for 77 <t: 
or 3 for 77<t, Once again, remember to reduce even units to the 
lowest multiple. Now proceed. Here is the rule for determining the 
price of one or more cans that are less than the units of the multiple. 
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UNIT XII - 3 HOURS 


Example: 7 for 93(t and the customer buys 4. Divide 7 into 93 to 
get a fraction, 13 2/7. The numerator 2 tells you how many cans 
sell for the rounded off price of 14(t, the rest sell for 13(f. So 
the first 2 cans will sell for 14e each, the rest selling for 13(t' 
each. 

Note: Handout #49 instructs students to learn two policies. Most 

stores follow policy ".V of this handout. In a later unit the 
students will develop an idiot sheet for those multiples 
presently in use by t^;- cooperating supermarket. 

In developing this idiot sheet use policy "A" only. Policy **A" 

is to be used during the role playing sessions at the end of the program. 

In every multiple lesson, there are three columns. Price for one, two 
and three cans. Be sure the students enter the price for two or three 
cans as the case may be. Some students may enter the price for one 
can, then the price for the second and third can. This way they will 
have three single prices in a row. 

Example: Correct Way 3-25 1 2 3 

9 17 25 


Incorrect Way 3-25 1 2 3 

9 8 8 


Produce: Be sure students go into the store and bring their idiot sheet 
up to date. Remember, this must be done once each day for the entire 
course. Role play price quiz. 

V. ACURA - TQUCH - Two one -half hour periods 

Continue lesson 2. By now you should notice that the students are no 
longer feeling their way, or seldom feeling their way. They should be 
moving slowly but accurately from number to number without searching for 
the keys by feel. We call this "finger confidence" or "educated fingers." 
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UNIT XIII - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 

LECTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Tlie grocery department, Quaker Oats Kit, Unit VI 

2. Assign Unit VII, Quaker Oats Kit 
5. Produce Quiz 

4. Check your notes 

5. Other 


UNIT XIII -3 HOURS OF 180 
^ HOUR COURSE 

LECTURE II: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. How to operate the cash register 

2. Multiples Quiz 

3. Teach Multiples 
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« _ UNIT XIII - 3 HOURS 

THi: Gf^OCIiR-. iJlirARTMF.NT AND 
HOW TO OPERATE A CASH REGISTER 

I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Assign Unit VII, Quaker Oats Kit. 

Lecture period will have to be continued into Unit XIV. 

1 1 . References 

A. Unit VI, Quaker Oats Kit 

B. Carl Jackson Text, Pages 1, 4, 5, 6 

C. The Household Encyclopedia, Pages 489 through 504 

D. Test No. 15 - For reference only at this time 

E. Test Xov 7 - For reference only at this time 

F. Handout ^41. Have students sketch layout of participating supermarket 
showing customer traffic pattern. 

G. Store Manager 

H. Carl Jackson Text, pages 207 and 208. 

I. Carl Jackson Text, Pages 190, 219 through 226. 


III. Final Rxaminat ion - None 

IV. Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

The 3tudents can study the following pages in the Carl Jackson Text, 16 
through 50 and 57 through 63, and 115, 116, 141, 177, 213. The other 
pages are less important. Most stores will not permit the checker to 
do all the operations listed but they should understand them. Stores 
generally will not permit checkers to take reg* "er readings or remove 
detail tape. Nor will they allow a checker to trip open a register 
drawer. The register must be rung even for "no sale." Personal 
explanation of the text can take place during the self study period. 

Students should devote one self study period to 'aultiple problems in 
the Carl Jackson text. 
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UNIT XIII - 3 HOURS 


V. ACURA- TOUCH - two one -ha If hour periods 

A. Start students on lesson 4, exercise drills. This lesson is 

a combination of lesson 1 and 2. They will now be registering 
numbers the same as they would on the job. Go slowly - check for 
accuracy. 

B. Now is the time to use receipt tape. The students should know 
how to . , , 

1. Set the date 

2. Put in receipt and detail tape 

3. How to prevent and clear register jams 

4. How to operate different types of registers 

5. The complete list of things they should know at this 

time will be found on the following pages of Carl Jackson, 
17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 28, 57, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 141, 177, 193, 213. 

C. Have the students ring one column, then total the column. If the 
total on the register receipt is not the same as shown in the 
exercise, have students check the receipt tape against the 
exercise, number for number, until they find their error. Do 
this with every receipt tape when the total is not correct. 
Accuracy is the name of the game. Speed will come with confidence. 
Slow them down every session. 
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LLCTURU I: 

1. Follow your guide 
a. Human Relations 

2. Produce Quiz 

3. Ad Price Quiz 

a. ivliy? See Unit IX 

4. Check your notes 

5. Other 


UNIT XIV - 3 ilOURS OF 180 
liOUR COURSn 


UNIT XIV - 3 HOURS OF 180 
_ HOUR COURSn 

LnCTURli II: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Pricing and stocking 

2. Text Xo. 13 

3. Ad Quiz here instead of Lecture I if short on time in Lecture I 

4. Be sure to keep notes on your activities and always check 
them. Use page in guide 

5. Other 
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UNIT XIV - 3 HOURS 

HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
PRICING AND STOCKING 

I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Continue Unit XIII 

B. Assign Chapters 12 and 13, "Your Attitude Is Showing." 

C. Discuss Pricing and Stocking 
J 1 . References 

A. Handout #42 

B. Store Manager 

ill. Final Examination 

Test No. 13 

fV. Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

A. Give a written test on produce prices. Select 20 best 
selling items. 

Discuss what they have learned about produce from their daily 
checking of produce prices. 

C. Continue multiples. 

I). Students can also work on human relations Chapter 12 and 13, "Your 
Attitude is Showing." Check student manuals. Be sure section 
III, Quaker Oats Kit and section IV, human relations, are up to 
date. Students should have completed Unit VII of the Quaker Oats 
Kit. Be bure students go into the store and update the produce 
idiot i=heet . 

.V. ACURA - TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

Continue drills lesson 4. Check register tapes for accuracy. 
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UNIT XV - 3 HOURS OF 180 

HOUR COURSli 

LUCTURli 1: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Cover 1/2 of Meat Department Knowledge 

2. Assign Quaker Oats, Unit VIII 

5. Discuss Unit VII, Quaker Oats Kit 

4. Check your notes 

5. Other 


UNIT XV - 3 HOURS OF 180 
_ . HOUR COURSE 

LliCTURE II: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Finish meat department 

2. Pro'juce quiz 
5. Text No. 7 

4. Multiples Quiz 
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....... .... UNIT XV - 3 HOURS 

MI:A'r DEPARTMHNT 

I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Students should know . . . 

1. How to handle meat at the checkstand 

2. Variety, grades, cuts of meat, poultry, fish and other ■ 
items sold in the meat department 

3. How shoplifters steal or change prices on meat 

4. How to handle customer complaints (store policies) 

B. Assign Unit VIII, Quaker Oats Kit 
1 1 . References 

A. Meat Department Manager 

B. Quaker Oats Kit, Unit VII 

C. Wall Charts for Beef, Pork, Lamb, Item VII, Instructor's Reference 
Texts. 

D. 101 Meat Cuts, Item VI, Instructor's Reference Texts 
H. The Household Encyclopedia, pages 455 through 471 

Handouts No. 27 through 51 


III. I- inal Hxami nation 
Test No. 7 

IV. Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

A. Arrange with manager for a tour of the meat department. 

B. Be sure students are prepared to ask questions. 

C. Prepare the manager ahead of time so that he will point out the 
important things he wants your checkers to know so this will 

be a learning experience. 

D. Continue lessons on multiples. Carl Jackson Text. 
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UNIT XV - 3 HOURS 


V. ACURA- TOUCH - Two one -ha If hour periods 

Start lesson 5. With chc hand in the correct position on the keyboard, 
the five keys such as $5, 50(j: and 5(t, become the middle or dividing 
line between the top and bottom of the keyboard. It is only natural 
therefore, that the thumb should ring all single keys below 5 and the 
index finger all single keys above 5. It is necessary to allow some 
flexibility due to the different sizes of hands. Here is the rule . . 

The 5 keys are the dividing line. Under no circumstances must the 
thumb be allowed to ring a key above 5. Also, the index finger is not 
permitted to ring a key below 3. This allows the student a reasonable 
degree of flexibility without moving the hand from the correct position 
on the keyboard. 
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UNIT XVI - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 

LECTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 
a. Human Relations 

2. Produce Quiz 

3. Multiples 

4. Discuss Quaker Oats Kit, Unit VIII 

5. Assign Quaker Oats Kit, Unit IX 

6. Check your notes 

7. Other 


UNIT XVI - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


LECTURE II: 

1. Give tests 5 and 19 

a. Allow students 1/2 hour for each test 

b. If necessary test time could exceed 1/2 hour by using 
self study time 
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UNIT XVI - 3 HOURS 


HUMAN RELATIONS 

I . Lecture Period ~ One Hour 

A. Assign human relations, Chapters 14, 15, 18, "Your Attitude is 
Showing." This concludes the study of human relations. Have 
the students express their attitudes on human relations and how 

. they plan to use it on the job. You should have a good discussion 
on this subject and how it relates to on-the-job situations. 

B. Be sure student manuals are up to date. 
II, References 


III. Final Examination 
Test \*o. 19 
IV. Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

A. Continue multiple lessons in Carl Jackson Text. 

B. Have students go into the store and bring produce idiot sheet 

up to date. You should have an oral quiz on produce prices. Have 
each student take a turn at playing the role of a customer and pick 
three produce items for another student to call correctly. 

V, ACURA - TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

A. Start students on lesson 5. The same basic rules for hand position 
apply to lesson 5 as they did for lesson 3. 

B. This lesson teaches how to ring matching numbers. Example: 11, 22, 
33, 44, 55, 66, 77, 88, 9?. 

C. For matching numbers 55 to 99, use the index and middle finger. The 
index finger rings the keys on the jjn^e column and the middle 
finger rings tlie keys on the pennev column. Push both keys 
simultaneously, 

D. For matching numbers 11 to 44, use the thumb. Place the thumb so 
that It rests evenly on both keys. Push both keys simultaneously, 

E. In lessons 1 and 2, only the thumb and index finger were used for all 
numbers. This lesson offers the student an option when ringing numbers 
above 55. 
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UNIT XVII - 3 HOURS OF ISO 
- - HOUR COURSIi 

LECTURE 1: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Cover first half of vegetables 

b. Be sure to cover all test items as well 

2. Check your notes 

3. Other 


UNIT XVII - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


LECTURE II: 

L. Follow your guide 

a. Cover second half of vegetables 

2. Give Test #2 

3. Produce Quiz 

4. Assign ad memory. Use ad from participating supermarket 
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UNIT XVII - 5 HOURS 


THE PRODUCE DEPARTMENT 

I. Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. You should devote this unit, plus unit XVIII to the produce 
department 

B. Cover vegetables in this unit, and fruit in Unit XVI II 

C. Students must know . . . 

1. How to care for produce at checkstand 

2. How each item is sold 

3. Where gro\\m 

4. Time of year available 

5. Characteristics of each item 

6. How cooked or served 

7. How produce is displayed 

8. How produce is cared for in the produce department 

D. Using Handout ^37, have students prepare a complete list of 
items sold in the produce department. 

E. Using Handout #39 and entering items on Handout #37, have students 
learn the knowledge required on Handout #37. Example: Grapefruit. 

1. Requires average care at checkstand 

2. Sold by the bag, pound or each 

3. Grown in California, Arizona, Texas and Florida 

4. Grows in Florida during the winter season, Texas during 
the winter season, Arizona during the summer season, 
California during the summer season. There is an overlap 
of the season, of course. If you investigate, you can be 
more specific as to fall and spring. 

5. Characteristics : 

a. Florida: Famous for its Indian River grapefruit. Grown 
in the Indian River Valley on the east coast of Florida. 
Considered by consumers generally, as the best there is. 
Originally pink, it does not have the strong grapefruit 
flavor some consumers refer to as sour. 

b. Texas: Best known for Texas Pink Grapefruit. Generally 
considered an imitation of Indian River and not of such 
high quality. 

c. Arizona: Generally white, it usually has a thick skin. 
It is also considered pourest in quality and usually is 
less expensive. 
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UNIT XVII - 5 HOURS 


d. California: This variety of grapefruit is pink and 
white. It is the most famous and is considered best 
of all kinds by the true grapefruit gourmet. The 
brand, Coachella Valley, grown in the valley of the same 
name. It has a genuine grapefruit flavor. 

6. Usually grapefruit is used as a breakfast fruit. But it can 
also be used in other ways, have students offer suggestions. 

F. Follow' this same procedure with every item sold during a 12 -month 
period in the produce department. Remember, you are educating a 
professional checker not a cashier, and knowledge + skill = 

a professional checker. 

G. Be sure to check on student manuals to determine if students are 
properly filing their work in the proper sections of the manual. 
Students must keep their manuals up to date as you move along. 
These manuals are a very important part of the total program. 

H. .Assign Unit 9, Quaker Oats Kit. 
II. References 

A. Unit 8, Quaker Oats Kit 

B. Handouts ^^35, 57, and 38 

C. Produce Manager 

D. Household Encyclopedia Pages 477 - 489. 

E. Blue Goose Buying Guide. 


Ill, Final Examination 
Test No. 2 

Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 
Continue with multiple lessons 
V. ACURA-TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

/\. Start students on exercise drills 6, 7, 8, 9 

B. Have the students ring each column no more than thrc? times, then 
move on to the next column going through lessons 6 through 9. 
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UNIT XVII - 5 F{OURS 

C. After completing lesson 9, start over again with lesson 6. 

D. If student totals are not correct, have them slow down and 
get correct totals. Accuracy is the name of the game. 

E. Be sure students check tapes to locate errors. 

F. Some totals are purposely incorrect to determine if the 
students are checking tapes. 
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UNIT XV n: - i HOCIRS ISO 


LECTURE I: 

1. Cover f:v^:: hair' of fruit 

2. Check >o>ar noto> 
5. Other 


UNIT XVIII - 3 HOURS Of 180 

_ worn coi^Rsu 

LECTURE II: 

1. Cover second half of fruit 

2. Produce quiz 

3. Multiple quiz 
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. UNIT XVIII - 3 HOURS 

PRODUCE DCPARTMHNT 

I. Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Continued from Unit XVII 

B. Cover fruit and miscellaneous items in tliis unit 
1 1 . References 

The same as in Unit XVII with Handouts #36 and 38 
III. Final Examination - None 

• ^^^f Study - Two one-half hour periods 

Continue multiple lessons in Carl Jackson Text 
V. ACURA - TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

Continue ACURA-TOUCH drills, lessons 6 through 9. 
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LECTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Dairy department 

b. Frozen foods 

2. Check your notes 
5. Other 


UNIT XIX - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


UNIT XIX - 3 HOURS OF 180 
- - HOUR COURSE 

LECTURE II: 

1. Discuss Unit IX, Quaker Oats Kit 

2. Assign Unit X, Quaker Oats Kit 

3. Give Test #2 

4. Give Ad test 
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. UNIT XIX - 3 HOURS 

DAIRY - FROZEN FOODS 

I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Assign Units 9 and 10, Quaker Oats Kit. 
1 1 . References 

A. Unit 9, Quaker Oats Kit 

B. Unit 10, Quaker Oats Kit 

C. Handouts #32 through 34 

D. Store Manager 

n. HiOusehold Encyclopedia, Pages 472 through 477. 


III. Final Examination - Test No. S 

Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 
Give human relations Test No. 2 

Discontinue multiple problems in Carl Jackson Text. 

Have the students (in teams of six) go into the supermarket and make a 
list of all multiples. Divide the store into sections so each student 
will do one area to save time. Have your students compare their lists 
and remove duplications so that they have one list of store multiples 
without duplications. .Applying what they have learned, have them make 
a multiple price idiot sheet. Have eacli student make her own idiot 
sheet working independently of the others. When each student has 
completed this assignment^ have them compare their sheets with each otlier 
for accuracy so that all sheets are identical. 

Use Handout r^21 for preparing this idiot sheet on store multiples. 
Your students should know . . . 

1. When they go to work for the first time that they must 
prepare an idiot sheet of store multiples. 

2. How to determine the unit prices for the idiot sheet. 

3. That they must remember these multiple prices so that they 
can give prompt accurate customer service. 


UNIT XIX - 3 HOURS 


V. ACURA-TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

Discontinue the ACURA-TOUCH Handout drills and lessons. Start the 
students on the cash register drills in the Carl Jackson Text. The 
students will now learn to use department keys and ring simulated 
grocery orders. Have them ring meat, produce and groceries only. 
Have them check the register tape with the drill to determine whether 
or not they have rung prices and departments correctly. Disregard 
the time md grades shown with these drills. Accuracy is the name of 
the game. Impress this on your students, slow down. Do each drill 
once, then move on to the next drill. After all drills have been 
completed, start over and do them again until the student can ring 
each drill correctly. 

Have students practice cash register drills on the following pages 
in the Carl Jackson Text, 56, 107, 146, 165, 176, 200, 227, 242. DO 
i\OT DO THE OTFIER DRILLS. 

On those registers where the department keys are located to the upper 
right of the keyboard, the students are to push these keys with the 
middle finger. On the SWEDA Power Penney, the department keys are to 
be pushed with the thumb of either hand whichever is most convenient 
for the student. 

If the student is interested in determining her level of competency 
on the cash register, she should be capable of doing these drills with 
no mistakes in twice the time shown. The mobile school is an accelerated 
program. The drill time sho\\m applies to permanent centers where the 
course of instruction is longer. The level of competency of a graduate 
of the mobile school will be 100% accuracy within the time limit of 
final examination Test No. 1. The student will pick up speed rapidly 
on the job as confidence develops and they have more time on the 
register. Some students may do these drills in the time shown. Remember, 
it is accuracy first, speed second. 
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UNIT XX - 3 HOURS OF 180 

HOUR COURSli 

LECTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Bakery Department 

2. Discuss Unit X, Quaker Oats Kit 
5. Produce Quiz 

4. Assign Unit XI, Quaker Oats Kit 

5. Check your notes 

6. Other 


UNIT XX - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


LECTURE II: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Other departments 

2. Test #20 

3. NOTE: Under other departments, be sure to cover the importance 
of the wine department. Knowledge of wine, cooking wines, etc. 
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U^jIX XX - 3 HOURS 

BAKERY AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

1 1 . References 

A. Units 11 and 13, Quaker Oats Kit 

B. Handouts ^24 through 26 

C. Manager of in-store bakery 

D. Store Manager 
III. Final Examination 

Test No. 20 

^^^f Study - Two one-half hour periods 

A. Have students bring produce idiot sheets up to date. Role play 
customer-checker situation to determine if the students know 
produce prices. 

B. Students should complete the multiple price assignment given in 
Unit XIX. They will each have a multiple price idiot sheet that is 
identical with each other. Have them role play with each other, 
one a customer and one a checker, to determine how many multiples 
they can remember. 

V. ACURA-TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

Continue cash register drills in the Carl Jackson Text. Check register 
tapes for accuracy. 
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UNIT XXI - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


LECTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 
a. Front end 

2. Check your notes 
5. Other 


UNIT XXI - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


LECTURE II: 

1. Discuss Unit XI, Quaker Oats Kit 

2. Assign Unit XII, Quaker Oats Kit 

3. Produce Quiz 

4. Tests #14 and 16 

5. Students should start doing time tests in Carl Jackson Text 
for cash register using ACiJRA-TOUCH. 

a. Suggest drills on pages 107-122-146-165-176-200-212-227-242- 
252-275. Have students do these drills in order listed. 
Time each student on each drill. Have students complete two 
drills each day of this week. 
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- UNIT XXI - 3 HOURS 

TUl: FRONT END 

I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. Explain the advantages and disadvantages of the following items . . . 

1. Multiple prices - trend in some areas to single unit 
pricing 

2. Front end merchandising 

3. Split "L" Checkstand 

4. Automatic Checkstand 

Note: These should be explained from the point of view of the 
checker, the customer, the owner. 

B. Students must know . . . 

1. How to work efficiently in a Split *'L'' Checkstand to minimize 
fatigue and increase accuracy 

2. How to work in an automatic checkstand to increase accuracy 

3. Responsibilities for supplies, cleanliness, maintenance, 
and equipment, etc. 

1 1 . References 

A. Handouts 4, 15, 45, 48 

B. Unit 12, Quaker Oats Kit 

C. Carl Jackson Text, Pages 71 through 78, 133, 137 through 140 
III. Final Examination 

Tests No. 14 and 16 

IV. Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

Continue with memory development of in-store multiples. Checkers 
have to know multiples. They do not have time when checking to work 
math problems. It is more difficult to memorize multiples in the 
classroom than it ^s on the job. They must recognize that they have 
the responsibility to remember multiple prices. The classroom offers 
the opportunity to develop the self discipline and know how required to 
memorize multiples. 
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UNIT XXI - 3 HOURS 

V. ACURA-TOUCH - Two one -ha If hour units 

Continue cash register drills, Carl Jackson Text. Check tapes 
for accuracy. 

INSTRUCTOR'S NOTH: References for Units XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, will 
be found in Carl Jackson Text, Lessons IV, V,, VII, IX, X, XII. 
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UNIT XXII - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSIi 


LECTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Posting the ledger 

2. Check your notes 

3. Other 


LECTURE II: 

1. Produce Quiz 

2. Give ad assignment 

3. Test No. 12 

4. Other 


UNIT XXII 


3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 
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UNIT XXII - 3 HOURS 

POSTING THE LEDGER 

I . Lecture Period - One Hour 

A. The students should know that the form used in class will not 
be the same as on the job, that different stores use different 
forms and different procedures but all stores require that the 
checkers post a ledger in accordance with their store policy. 

B. After you have instructed the class on how to post every entry, 
role play with you being the customer. Have the students fill 
out the ledger form covering every type of situation. Do this 
until students know how to post every entry accurately and rapidly. 

C. Use ledger sheets. Handout #17. Also use correction sheets from 
one or more of the leading supermarkets in your area so the 
student will learn how different supermarkets correct checker 
errors , etc . 

II . References 

A. Handouts #16 and #44. 

B. Carl Jackson Text, Pages 97 through 104, 133 through 139. 
III. Final Examination 

Test #12 

IV. Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

A. Produce idiot sheet must be brought up to date. Role play 
to determine students* knov;ledge of prices. 

B, Role play, posting the ledger. Instructor can be the 
customer. Students may take turns being the customer. 

V. ACURA- TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 

Continue cash register drills, Carl Jackson Text. Check register 
tapes for accuracy. Are the students calling the prices? 
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LECTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. How to cash checks 

2. Check your notes 

3. Other 
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UNIT XXIII - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


UNIT XXIII - 3 HOURS OF 180 
j.jQyi^ COURSE 

LECTURE II: 

1. Discuss Unit XII, Quaker Oats Kit 

2. Assign Unit XIII Quaker Oats Kit 

3. Produce Quiz 

4. Multiple Quiz 

a. Use Multiples from participating supermarket 
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UNIT XXIII - 3 HOURS 


HOW TO CASH CHECKS 


I . Lecture Period - One Hour 


A. Limit of financial responsibility 


1. Some stores will not allow checkers to cash any checks 

2. Some stores allow personal checks only 

3. Some stores limit the amount of change a checker can give. 
Example: Some stores do not allow a checker to give a 
customer more than $5 above the amount of the purchase. 
Explain v;hy. 


B. Customer identification 


C. Checker identification. Most stores require that a checker identify 
check accepted as follows: On the top of the check usually in the 
middle, there is a blank area where identification can be entered 
as shown below. ^ 20^^ 


One is placed in the upper left corner (this is the checkstand 
number), $15.95 is the amount of purchase, $20.00 is the amount 
of the check, bam is the initial of the checker. 


D. Post-dated checks are not acceptable. Explain. 

E. Outdated checks are not acceptable. Explain. 

F. Second party checks are not acceptable. Explain. 

G. Signature, phone, address, not acceptable. Explain. 

H. Amounts agree. Read the check. 


I. Other. Once you have instructed the students, role play with you 
as the customer. Have students write checks according to your 
instructions, ask if they will accept a check. Use Handout #19. 


J . Food Coupons 


1. Have a store manager talk on food coupons 

2. Have a representative from the United States Department of 
Agriculture talk on the food coupon program. 

3. Teach them how to handle food coupons and food coupon customers. 

4. Give students role playing learning activities using 
simulated food coupons. 

K. Manufacturer's Coupons ~ Store Coupons 



1. Have a store manager talk on these coupons 

2. Give students role playing, learning activities using these 

coupons . 


UNIT XXIII - 3 HOURS 

1 1 . References 

A. Test No. 10, reference only at this time. 

B. Handout #43 

C. Carl Jackson Text, Pages 171 through 175. 
III. Final Examination - None 


IV. Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 

A. Give a memory quiz on store multiples. Role play with you 
as the customer. 

B. Using Handout #20, have the student make an idiot sheet for 
ad prices on the day the ads come out. 

C. Using Handout #18, have students make idiot sheet for unmarked 
prices . 

SPECIAL NOTE: Students must learn that investigate + remember = correct 
prices at checkstand. You cannot stress this too strongly. Have the 
students do it daily. Investigate + remember . . . 

1. Produce prices (they have been doing this daily) 

2. Ad prices 

3. Multiple prices 

4. Unmarked prices 

V. ACUR A- TOUCH - Two one -half hour periods 

Continue cash register drills in the Carl Jackson Text. 
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UNIT XXIV - 3 HOURS OP 180 
HOUR COURSE 

lECTURE I: 

1, Follow your guide 

a» Bagmanship 
1. Produce Quiz 

3. Check your notes 

4. Other 


UNIT XXIV - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


LECIURE II: 

1. Final review 

a. Review tests #10,15,18,17,9 
1. Ad Quiz 

3. Unmarked item Quiz 
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UNIT XXIV - 3 HOURS 


BAGMANSHIP, FINAL INSTRUCTIONS 
AND REVIEW 

I . Lecture Pe riod - One Hour 

A. Proper bagging 

B. Store policies. Go through Handout #4 covering any items 
missed. Student should be instructed that when he goes to 
work he must take Handout ^4 with him and go over every item 
with the store manager. Be sure he is instructed to write 
down the store policy for each item. 

C. Cash register operation. 
1 1 . References 

A. Handout the Crown Zellerbach Paper Company booklet, 
'^Bagmanship. 

B. Crown Zellerbach Paper Company Flip Chart, Plastic 
Sleeve, etc. 

C. Lesson 18, Carl Jackson Text. 

D. Lesson 6, Carl Jackson Text. 

E. Carl Jackson Text, Pages 141 through 145. 

F. Test No. 5, for reference only at this time. 

G. Handout #47. 
III. Final Examination 

Acura-Touch, Test No. 1 
IV- Self Study - Two one-half hour periods 
Proper Bagging 

A. Preparation - Have a cart of groceries and bags 

B. Refer to Crown Zellerbach Paper Company Kit on ''Bagmanship*' 

C. Demonstrate correct bagging procedure. 

D. Select two students to demonstrate the procedure. It is not 
necessary to have all students practice at this time. They 
will have this opportunity during the next six units. 
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UNIT XXIV - 3 HOURS 


Students can devote any extra time reviewing for the remaining 
competency tests. 

Check student manuals. If the Quaker Oats Units are not completed, 
be sure they are instructed to complete them and turn them in for 
your OK no later than Unit XXVIII. 

V. ACURA > TOUCH - Two one-half hour periods 


Start giving the ACURA-TOUCH Test No. 1 

Have all of the students practice these tests. Give the students 
several opportunities to pass the test which does not need to be 
taken consecutively. If the student fails the first time, have him 
practice before taking the test the second time. Students may become 
very nervous about this test which will cause them to fail. Here are 
two suggestions that will prove helpful. 

A. Do not stand close and watch them. 

B. Have three at a time start practicing the test. Without 
their knowledge, start timing them one at a time. In other 
words, give them the test without them knowing they are being 
tested, if you can. 
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LECTURE I: 

1. Follow your guide 

a. Review Handout #23 

2. Discuss Unit. XIII, Quaker Oats Kit 

3. Give Tests #10,15 

4. Check your notes 

5. Other 


{jAU XXV - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


UNIT XXV - 3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


LECTURE II: 

1. Give tests no. 18,17,9 

2. Assign Unit XIV, Quaker Oats Kit 

NOTE: Students should have completed ACURA-TOUCH Tests. 
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UN IT XXV -3 HOURS 

FINAL REVIEW AND TESTING 

I. Have students prepare idiot sheet for unmarked items in grocery 

department. Use Handout #18. Prepare this the same as you did for 
multiples. 

I!. Types of checkers. Use Handout #23. Review this handout. 
III. Final Examinations 

A. Te3t No. 10 

B. Test No. 15 

C. Test Nc. 18 

D. Test No. 17 

E. Test No. 9 

F. Test No. 5 
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UNITS XXVI thru XXX 
3 HOURS OF 180 
HOUR COURSE 


ROLE PLAYING 

1. Follow your guide 

2. Handout r59 should be used. Each student customer is to use 
this Handout to grade the student checker and bagger. When the 
student customer has satisfactorily graded the student checker and 
bagger, the student customer is to turn the grade sheet in to the 
instructor. 

3. The instructor should check an order through on each student as 
checker and bagger. Use Handout #59 to grade the students. 
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UNITS XXVI THROUGH XXX - 3 HOURS 


FRONT-END OPERATION 
(Role Playing) 

PREPARATION: 

A. Convert the classroom to three checkstand laboratories, (for mobile school) 

B. Borrow three grocery carts from participating supermarkets and 
arrange for using merchandise from the store, (for mobile school) 

C. Have students, in teams of two, take turns each class unit selecting 
a typical grocery order. Include items from all departments. A 
word of caution do not use items from the meat, produce and dairy 
departments that are highly perishable. Examples: tomatoes, fresh 
meats, milk, (for mobile school) 

D. Have each student bring to class $5 in change and bills so that 
each cash register will have the same amount of money in the bank 
for making change. Have a generous supply of checks (Handout #19) 
to be used for paying for purchases. 

E. Students must have produce idiot sheet, multiples idiot sheet, ad 
idiot sheet. 

F. Students have ledger sheets enough for one ledger sheet per student 
for each class session. 

G. A supply of correct sized bags. The two largest sized bags are 
needed plus smaller bags used for meat and perishables. 

ROLF: PLAYING: 

A. The instructor is the store manager. 

B. Assign three students to each checkstand. You will have to arrange 
with the participating supermarket to use one checkstand as often 
as possible. When it is not possible, assign one student to each 
checkstand as an observer. 

C. One student is the customer, one the checker, one the bagger. 

D. Have each student check out the order once, then rotate positions. 
The customer will become the checker, the checker will become the 
bagger, and the bagger will become the customer. If an observer 
is being used, fit her in to a four man team instead of a three 
man team. 

E. Have the observer or the customer make notes of the mistakes made by 
the checker and the bagger. These notes can be turned in to you at 
the end of each three-hour session to guide you in lending assistance. 
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UNIT XXVI THROUGH XXX 


Number the carts 1, 2, 5, etc. Ulien each student in a team has checked 
the order once, rotate the carts with the other teams. 

G. Manager responsibility, Supervision and control of the front end 
so that your checkers and baggers are working at top performance, 
in accuracy and speed. 

H. The ledger sheet must be posted correctly. Bottle returns , refunds, 
overrings, department errors. 

I. Checks must be accepted in accordance with store policy. 

J. Customer complaints must be handled in accordance with store 
pol icy. 

K. Bagger must bag correctly. 

L, Checker must use proper procedures. Refer to Handout ^5. Also, 
the checker must use proper procedures in handling the merchandise. 

1. Check by departments 

2. Group multiple-priced items 

3. Care of merchandise. 

M. Personal Appearance 

X. Customer relations - Human relations. 

0. Store Policies. Examples: IVhen must they call the store manager 
regarding cashing checks, refunds, exchanges, customer complaints. 

P. Speed - approximately 1/2 the speed of a good checker. 

Q. Bank must be balanced and accurate before and after each 3 Hour 
sess ion. 

R. Register date on receipt tapes must be accurate. 

S. Departments must be registered correctly. Multiple priced items 
must be registered correctly. Coupons and food stamps must be 
handled correctly. 

T. Ad prices and produce prices must be correct. 

U. Produce knowledge of any item as covered in the course of 
instruction . 
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UNITS XXVI THROUGH XXX 


STUDENT MANUAL: 


A. The student manual must be completed by UNIT XXVIII. 


1. Diploma and resume 


Section of the manual must contain all handout materials. 


3. Section two of the manual must contain all test materials. 

4. Section three of the manual must contain a short essay 
plus answers to the Quaker Oats Kit Units. 

5. Section four of the manual must contain a short essay 
of each chapter covered in the text, "Your Attitude is 
Showing." 

6. Section five of the manual must contain notes clearly 
identified covering areas not covered in the above four 
sections. Examples: checks, handling money, posting the 
ledger, how to use the scale, bagging, how to operate the 
register, store policies, front end procedures, shoplifting, 
etc. 

7. Student notes. 


VISUAL OBSERVATION TESTING: 

A. Use handout #55, rate students in column 1.. In giving a 

rating consider the written test plus your visual observation 
of student performance during the role playing simulated 
checker experience. Maximum rating of 50 points allowable for 
each competency. 


APPliNDIX A 


A. J. ("Nick") Nichols 

Vice President of Sales i'ersonnel 

Kellogg Sales Company 

Battle Creek, Michigan 

''Ke are not too concerned ainout what \'ou are lacing taurht 
nor arc we too concerned about what you will learn. imi we 
would hope tiiat your involvement liere will make you .iware 
of the necessity to change and to improve.'. And that n'ou 
will be willing to admit tl.at what you know could be wrong, 
and triat you do not know all that you should know.' 

The quote above was taken from a conversation between Wally Iliggs and 
Nick Nichols at a banquet hosted by the Kellogg Company for tlie students 
attending tiie IvMU Checker Schiool in September, 19bS. It is printed liere witn 
his permission. 

THH WASlllNCTO.N STATi: VOCATI ONAl. liDlJCATlON MOBILI! CllIiCKliU TRAFMNi; PRO(^RAM 
is dedicated to finding a way, through continuous research and improvement, to 
serve the customer more accurately, more promptly ana more courteous 1\' at less 
cost to the store owner. 

And, most important of all, we are dedicated to the proposition that those 
unemploved who can profit from it should have an opportunity to secure a good 
education so that they may acquire .1 marketablf? skill. 
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1 A M Y 0 U U c: II S T 0 M 1- R 


1 ;\M YOUR CUSTONinR! You often accuse me of carrying a cliip on my shoulder, Init 
1 suspect this is because you do not entirely understand me. Isn't it normal to 
expect satisfaction for one's money spent? 

Ignore my wants and 1 simply will cease to exist. Satisfy tliose wants and I 
will become increasingly loyal. Add to this satisfaction an\- personal attention and 
friendl)- touches you can dream up and I will become a walkin!4 ad\art i sement ^or 
your services. 

When 1 criticize your products or service, which 1 will certainly do when 1 
am displeased and to anyone who will listen to me, take heed. I'm not dreaming up 
displeasure the source of it lies in sometiiing you have failed to do to make our 
experience as enjoyable as 1 had anticipated. Let ^ s first find that source and 
eliminate it or you will lose me and my friends as well. 

Pm much more "sophisticated*' these days than 1 was a few years ago. I h:\vc 

grown accustomed to better things, and my needs are more complex. 1 am ju^rfictly 

willing to spend more money with you. (\ have more money to spend), but 1 insist 
on good service from you. 

I am, above all, a human being. 1 am sensitive especially when 1 am 
spending money. I can't stand being snubbed, ignored or looked down upon. 1 am 
proud. I am proud! My ego needs the nourishment of a friendly, personal greeting 
from you. It is important to me that you recognize my importance that you 
appreciate my business. Remember, wiien 1 buy your groceries, my money is figuratively 
feeding you. 

Whatever my personal habits might be, you can be sure of this I am a 
real nut on the type of service T receive. If I detect signs of carelessness or 
otiier l>ad habits, ill manners or misconduct, you won't see mc again. 

I am your customer now, but you must prove to me again and again that I have 
made a wise choise in selecting your store over others. And you must convince me 
repeatedly that being your customer is a desirable thing in the first place. I can, 
after all, spend my money elsewhere. But you must provide something extra in 
service something superior enough to beckon me away from other places where I 
might spend money. You must provide the incentive for me to do business with you. 


DO Wli UNDI-R.STAND HACli OTUHR? 
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Handout #3 


CUHCKINC. PROCliDURHS 

THESE PROCEDURES MUST BE: FOLLOWED. YOU WILL BE TESTED REGULARLY THE FIRST FOUR 
WEEKS ON THE JOB, INTERMITTENTLY THEREAFTER. 

CALL ALL PRICES 

1. Before starting to check an order ask the customer if she found everything. 

2. If you are not going to bag the order and you will need a box boy call 
him now. 


5. Do not encourage conversation while checking. If the customer insists on 
talking, stop chccl.ing. 

4. Group check by departments as far as you can go. Do not hop around from 
one department to another, checking single items. 

5. When necessary to remove your hand from the register, locate homo position 
before resuming checking. 

6. When an error is made stop checking at once and correct the error on your 
correction sheet. 

CALL ALL PRICES 

7. When sale is completed, count the change to yourself as it is removed from 
the register. Then count it to your customer. 

S. SMILE Treat your customer as you would a guest in your home. If she 
doesn't come back we won't have a home. 


10. 
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liandout #4 


giliCKINC. PROCEDURHS 

LI-ARN STORi: POLICY 

l^crsona 1 Appearance 

Gum Chewing 

Smok i ng 

Work Schedule 

Un i on Kecju i rement s 

Vtiy Schedules 

Benef i t s 

Persona 1 Checks 

Payrol 1 Checks 

Covernment Cliecks 

Coupons 

I'ood Stamps 

Bott U'S 

Refunds 

Exchanges 

Customer Comj^laints 

llow aiul who to call vvhen you need assistance 


Find the answers to store policy from the store manager and write below or on 
referse side. 
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Handout 


r. N T 11 U S I A SMI I 


I am the (greatest builder in the world, I am the foundation of every 
triumph, I am the dynamo of human action. No matter what your position is, 
I car better it. My name is HNTIIUSIASM, 

1 change the conditions of. man and the destinies of nations. No one is 
proof against my power liNTliUSIASM. 

Put me to work within your mind and 1 will harness such liVUlUS lASM to your 
work that no force can block the road to )'0ur success. 

Sink me deep within your mind, then draw upon my power. Use it well and you 
will become irresistible and ever\' obstacle will be overcome, making your progress 
safe and your success assured, 

Do not be afraid to u^^e me, 1 am catching, and wiien you show me to tiie world, 
all mankind stand in admiration and lend their efforts to your support, 

l-NTHUSIASM brings success to you on a platter of gold. Breed me in your 
thoughts, graft me to your mind and I will show you a power so great that you will 
shout and laugh for joy. You sec the way to the actual realization of your good 
ambition and every doubt and fear will be lost in the echo of your rejoicing 
certa i nty , 

I can say to yonder barren plain: ''Become a city" and it becomes a city, 1 
can put glory into the meanest work and out of the lowest occupations create 
unheard of opportunities. 

Will all \'our getting, get mc , liN'riiUS I ASMS ! 1 will take you soaring to heights 
undreamed of, and give you great rewards for honest labor. Grapple me to your heart 
with hoops of steel, for I am Master of Love, Confidence, Content and Riches, I 
am the unfailing guide to your Success, Forget me not, I'ut meMn your mind today, 
now, and feel the impulse of my Power. Think my thoughts and I will touch whatever 
you do with my magic wand of gold. Use me, HXTllUSIASMI 
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Handout ^'0 


WiiAl DO ClinCKliRS SAY ABOUT ACURA-T'OUCll 


1 am less concerned with the cash register. I can devote more attention to my 
cast omer. 


******** 


The ACURA-TOUCll method reduces the number of things that 1 must watch. The 

operation of the register becomes automatic. I handle the merchandise uitii more 

care, faster and watch tlie prices with ease. My eyes are on the merchandise instead 
of t lie regi st er. 


******** 


1 feel more confident and competent. I know that I am doing a better job. 


******** 


The ACURA- roUCii sy stein cuts frustration and fatigue. I make fewer mistakes and 
enio\' mv work more. 


******** 


1 realize I am one of an elite group. Among the first in the state to learn this 
new wa>' to check. I am proud of myself and what I can do. 


******** 


No more skinned knuckles or broken fingernails to irritate me. 1 can now watcl^ 
what my left hand is doing. 


******** 


This is the greatest thing for me since the pill 


******** 


I never realized how many times I twisted my neck in an eight hour day 


** ****** 


Since all the checkers in our store learned ACURA-TOUCW, things are running smootlier. 


******** 


Ke still have problems but they are easier to solve - fewer of them and a lot less 
gripi ng. 


******** 


Why didn't someone think of this sooner? 
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** ****** 


Utindout 


UllVrilM MliTilOL) 01' Kr.CilSTliR KiiV MAN HHJLATION 

There iis nothing now about the rhythm method of key manipulation. It is 
as old as musical instruments operated by keys sucli as tlie saxaphone, accordian, 
piano, etc. It luis liecn widely used for years on office macluncs and in 
industrial product ion. 

Adapting this method of key manipulation to the modern supermarket cash 
register is a new innovative improvement in checker accuracy. It usually, requires 
from 10 to 20 hours to learn this skill. Some have learned to do this in as little 
as 4 hours. Learning this skill is one thing developing this skill so that it 
is a permanent habit is another. Individuals who have not learned to work with 
their fingers instead of their eyes usually require 6 to 8 weeks at 40 hours 
a week in a ciieckstand to develop this skill as a permanent habit. 

It is a proven fact that the fingers are more accurate and faster than the 
eyes. Anyone familiar with musical instruments, office machines and industrial 
production recognizes the validity of this statement. 

Scientifically conducted tests under rigid controls have shown that a checker 
using the rliytlim method check has a reduction in error frequency of 46"o, a reduction 
in net dollar loss of and an increase in productivity of lO-o. A supermarket 
doing a 2 million dollar volume yearly will add $5,600.00 annually to net profits 
using tlus mctliod in it^s front end opercilion. 

'I'he goal of our program of education and training is to secure a larj^cr 
slKire of tile consumer dollar for the food industry in Washington State at Kss . 
cost to the food retailer and a larger net profit. 

The brain is much like a computer. That is, it directs the action of the 
body as a result of information fed to the brain from eye, ear and touch. To 
ring numbers correctly, the fingers mi.ist learn tiie keyboard. Tins information is 
fed to the l)rain. When a number is called the ear feeds this information to the 
brain wlucii in turn directs the fingers to push the correct keys. You must call 
the numbers to be rung on the regi.^ ^ ter loud enough for the ear to liear and feed 
this message to the brain . This reihrorces the information fed to the brain l^y 
the eyes. Tor the best accuracy and efficiency plus the best customer service, 
the cliecker^s focus of attention must he on either the merchandise the left hand 
is handling or on the customer. To do this the checker cannot focus his attention 
on the register as being done today by most checkers and taught today l^y most 
ciiecker schools. Only by learning the ACURA-TOUCll met hod of register manipulation 
will you become truly a professional clicckcr. 
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Handout «S 


■riii: i-AUl.T niiAR brutus, is not in our stars 

BUT IN OURSnLVT-.S 

Willi am Shakespeare 
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Handout ^'9 


11- I rossiissri) a shop or storu 

"If I posscss;od a shop or store, Pd drive 
tile i^rouelies off the floor, I'd never let 
some ^^]oomy guy offend tiie folks who want to 
buy, Pd never keep a boy or clerk with 
ment a 1 t not iuiciic at h i s work ; \or 1 et a man 
who drew my pa>' drive customers of mine away. 
Pd treat the man who takes my time and spends 
a nickel or a d mic ; wit'i courtesy, and make him 
feel that I was j)leased to close the deal. 
Because tomorrow, who can tell, He may want the 
l^oods I have to sell; and in that case, then 
glad he'll be to spend his dollars all with me. 
liie reason people jiass one door to patronize 
another storo, is not because tho basic i)li?..'*e 
has hotter si IK or gloves or lace; or cheaper 
prices, but it lies in pleasant words and 
smiling eyes. The only difference I believe, is 
in the treatment folks receive." 

--lidgar A. (lucst 


liandout 

It costs nothing but creates much. 

It enri chcs those who receive wi thout impoverish i iig 

those who gave. 
It happens in a flash and the memory of it 

sometimes lasts forever. 
None are so rich that they can get along without 

it and none so poor but richer for its benefits. 
It creates happiness in the home and fosters good 

will in business . 
Vet it cannot be bought, begged, borrowed or 

stolen. 

It is something that is no earthly good to anybody 

until it is given away. 
If at tiires you meet someone who fails to give you 

a smile, may I ask that you give one of your 

own ? 

For nobody needs a smi le as much as those who have 
none left to give. 


Handout ^'11 

CAN YOU FOLLOW DIRIiCTJONS? 
'i'his is a timed test You have three minutes on 1 y . 

1. Read everything carefully before doing anything. 

2. Put your name in the upper right hand corner of this paper. 

3. (.'ircle the word "N.-XMIi^' in sentence two. 

•1. Draw five small squares in the upper left hand corner. 

7). Wit an **X** in each square. 

(). After the title, write ''YES, YUS, YliS." 

7. Put a circle completely around sentence under seven. 

S. Put an In tlie lower left corner of this paper. 

9. Draw a triangle around the ''X" you just put down. 
l(t. On the back of this paper, multiply 705 by 00. 

11. Draw a rectangle around the word "CORNLR" in sentence four. 

\2. Loudly call out our first name you get tliis far along. 

13. If you think you have followed directions carefully to this point call 
out' 'M llAVr;'.' ^ 

11. i)n riio reverse side of this paper, add 8950 and 9805. 

15. Put a circle around your answer, and put a square around the circle. 

10. In ,1 loud speaking voice, count from ten to one, backwards. 

17. i'unch three small holes in the top of this paper, with your pencil. 

18. If vou are the first person to reach this point, loudly call out, "I AM 
Tin-:' FIRST PI:RS0\ ro this point, and l am THH LFiAOliR IN POLLOIVING DIRFiCITO.MS. 

19. Underline all even numbers on the left side of this paper. 

20. Loudly call out "1 .VM NTiARLY FINISHED. I HAVF FOLLOWED DIRECTIONS." 

21. Now that you have finished reading everything carefully, do only sentences 
one and two. 
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Handout n2 

Name (Print) 

Address 

Phone Ma 1 c Fema 1 e .Xge 

Married Single No. of Children ;Ages 

I 

The last kind of work I did was 


II 

What I liked most about this work was 


III 

What I liked the least about this work was 


IV 

Why did you quit or get laycd off? 
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Handout #13 


NAME (PRINT LAST NAME FIRST) DATE 

MEMORY TIME 5 MINUTES TEST TIME 5 MINUTES 


PRODUCE PRICES 


ITEM 

PRTfF 


Lettuce 



Cucumbers 



Tomatoes 



Radishes 



Celery 

1 


Carrots 



Rhubarb 



Celery 



Caul i 



Bagos 



Asparagus 



Broccoli i 



Spinacl) 



Cabbage 



Apples 



Oranges 



Grapes 



Bananas 



Grapefruit 



Dry Onions 
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5 Points Each Correct Answer Total 

Score 


Handout #14 


N.-\Mli (PRINT LAST N,VML HIRST) DATli 


MI-.MORY TIMli 5 MINUTliS TEST TIMH 5 MINUTl-.S 

ADVIERTIZHD ITHMS 


Item at Regular Price 

Ad Price 

Scor 

Wrong 

Right 

Ice (^ream 




Lorree 




Mayo nil a i sc 




Marger ine 




UX) UO 1 




oiiaKe A bake 




D Q M rseans 




I una 




[ic I Monte 1 eas 




Del Monte Corn 





Peaches 




String Beans 





Tomatoes 




I^iper Napkins 




Oi SCO 




CI orox 




Crackers 




Canned Dog Food 




Corn Flakes 




5 Points Fach Wrong Total 
5 Points Each Right Score 




*Use 10 Ad Items 
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Handout IS 
Page 1 

SOMH GilNiiRAL f.U I DlilJ NiiS FOR ALL STORHS 

Our Company : You are part of the Thrifty Food team, and you should develop the 
habit of sayino "wc" rather than "1" or "they." It is our com])aiiy and to talk 
to a consumer or fellow employee witliout the ^'we" attitude docs not indicate a 
coopcrat ive spirit . 

HOUSKKiiliPTNG: Neatness, order and cleanliness are important for many reasons: 
health, safety, apinarance, etc. It is cveryone^s job to pick up ai»y loose paper 
and debris. 

THIi GOLDliX RULli OF SlJPiiRMXRKiiTlNC; : If you were being waited on or helped by an 
employee in a store wouldn't you feel that you deserved their full attention? 
Never answer a question without a concerned and full response. If you were being 
checked out would you like tne checker to be talking with the boxboy or another 
checker or customer? If you were waiting in line at the c'neckstand, would you 
like it if a checker waited on tlie person behind you first? Think of tluit 
customer as yourself and take care of them just like you would like to be taken 
care of. 

RliCF I V ING MLRCIIANIUSF : I-.very shipment of merclumdise other than tlie large 
associated grocery del iver ies-inust he physically cliecked, accounted for, and signed. 
Lady clieckers and boxboys cannot sign for tiiese deliveries. Be sure that the 
invoices are taken to the designated place and filed properly. Tli i s should not 
be done by the supplier personnel. 

SIIOPLU'TING: Wlulc tliis problem seems to be on the increase in our areas, there 
arc only a few customers who try to take things without pavni'-Mit. 'I'hese looses, 
however, can become huge if we are not Careful. Re alert for soinetliing suspicious 
and tell tlie store manager immediate])'. He will handle it never accuse a 
customer. 

TFLhPllONF. TIPS: Telephones are for store business. Please use the phones for 
personal use only with special reasons. When answering a phone always say, "Good 
morning. Thrifty I-oods,'' or something appropriate. Try to make your voice as 
courteous as if you were actually speaking face to face witli l^er. It is easv 
to be abrupt on the telephone without intending it. 

ACGiUliNTS: Report any customer or employee accidents to tlie store manager immediately. 
Be very attentive if you actually witness an accident. Your testimony may be required. 

BACK DOOR RHGULATIONS : All doors in the store except for the normal customer 
entrances will be locked all day. For a supplier to enter and leave, lie nuiiU I'ing 
thic buzzer, and be let in. In carrying out work activities an employee can go 
through the back doors. At any other time all employees will use the front door 
only this includes coming to and from work, lunch time, and leaving the store 
for any personal reason. 

FMPLGYFF SfiCURlTY MFiASb'RfiS : We believe that by followint^ high standards of initial 
selection of personnel we will eliminate the type of individual who would steal from 
his employer. As any business must do, certain security and precautionary measures 
will be in continuous effect in our stores. If any person abuses the trust that 
wo place in him, lie or she will be immediately dismissed. Thrifty Foods wilPalso 

^ complaint witn the local prosecuting authorities (or Juvenile authorities for 
El\JCunder IS. For your information, the Statutes in this state are as follows: Petit- 


1 i:iiuKuit 


Larceny i'hr lakini; of cash of less than :>2ri or nu'rchaiul i se loss tliaii .>**'r> with a 
penalty to not e.\ci.'L-«,i oiio ycur and/or S1,0(H) t'ino. (Irand i.arcjav" !iu takiiii; ol' 
over SJS in casii or over .>7a in merchandise \\ith a jHaiait)" not lo exceed 1 years 
in a state penal institution. 

c:nh.c:KSi-.\Nn }M<i)c:i-.[)Ui^hs 

Tiiere are* lots of reasons V\hy custome)*s sho]> at on*.- store ratiior tiiasi anotlier hut 
the majorit)' of people make up their mind becaus*.^ of the -personal service, courtesy, 
and i;eneral ai^ilities of t'lO em]ilo\'eeS. Tiirifty hoods will he CvMUinuously lookint» 
at its operations to see tiiat ue are lu'Vter tiian our competitors in ever\- possible 
as'pec t . 

In tlie area or emj^ 1 oyeo-cust omer relationship, ue are determined to be far and 
above our coiirp^'t i v or s . There is no riorc important area in a store to cement 
custoiik r lM\ alty than in our front -end opt^-rat ions . I.very one of oui' stores should 
he full-A\in;4 tile same procedures, so tluit can create a company imai;*.', Tiierefore 
we are request iui; tiiat each and every j^ersou who works in the ciieckstands to follow 
tiie items cuit 1 ined lierc. Tiie store managers are directly in cliar^e of tiie front -end 
and cannot delei;ate this respons ib i 1 it \' to anyone elsv. 'I'hey will set the example 
by tiieir ovai ch^^-ckstand conduct and are expected to re^^ularly su^^uest areas of 
improvement for individuals and the crew as a whole. Thei'e will also be undisclosed 
prrif L^ss iona ] "ciiecker analyzers" cons i stent 1 >' in our stores and sondini^ reports in 
to t iu (iencral Manai;er on individuals and stores I'or needled improveiikait s . 


CliliCKhR RULhS 

L Po eve!->-t r, i III.; in. your j^ower to make the customer feel that tliis is "hei* store." 

J. \lw:iys ^I'cet the customer; make an effort to learn, her name and then call her 
■ y name . 

."S. iv.' -urv' t'K." ciieckstand area is clean, t id\- and invitint;. 

-1 . .\iways wait ori tiie customers promptly. If another checker is needed, call 

i m::it';{ 1 a t e 1 \- . We would rather make an occasional unnecessary trip to the front 
*]]:•]] ^'1 I(.-t a eustoniLM' wait and i^ecome irritated. 

i:".'/ ei-oeker re sp'^n s i 'o I e i*or the conduct and proficienc)' ol* the l".'0\i^(\\-. 
[!;• i> ar. impurtant part of tlie front -i-nd operation, and is tiie last employee 

.'.avr c< -.-itaet \-. il !) t iir custo):u;r. !'e sur'.' ite .-ac-s t-it i'oc< - ;* i e s pro»)erly 
■.■\A .;er s ^.'\"e ;i i n;.^ to tiir car. 

i>. Vour ;-.ersoail appearance' is important -- tiie customers constantly jud^e you 
! y/iur aj);,'Cd rauei'. lie i\L'il y^rvioiiied and alwa \ s wear \'ou r riame l>adj;e. kadies 
t.ike car^" cf your outfit and all men and h(^\'s an- required to weai" clean 
.nIi ite sh/;rts a!id dark b(n\ ties. 

1' a i> ) sm i I e . 

S. :-aiv)W your iuisinL'Ss. (!heckers sliouUl know unmarked prices in the store (Ad 
pi'ic'v".^, pr.'-.luce, display items and unmarked shelf >tock) r.oihin;.', d i scoura^^cs 
,1 custi,mer more th.an a checker in i scha r.L^ i ni; a lUMce. .\nswei' quest i(Mis 
I nte 1 1 i L;ent I y know the merchandise and be able to direct people to the 
] tern t he\' want . 

O 
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i). Call prices loud and distinctly, item by item at all times. Tliis \n 1 1 1 insure- 

accuracy and build confidence in the minds of the customers. Produce items when 

weighed are to be called at tbc unit price per pound as well as tiie tot;il nriev. 
Be sure the customer receives rei;ister receipt. 

10. In handling misunderstandings, regard it as an opportunity to m.-ike a l.istiu!^ 
friend. Be calm, listen carefully and patiently explain. The custoiiKT is 
"always" right, and if she leaves perturbed or in a huff you iiavo failed. 

11. Be very accurate in your checking. An item that sells 5/2Sc is i^c for one 
and 17c for two. Be sure your scale is right and do not under or o\'er wcii;h. 

12. Sincerejy thank the c ''tomcr at the comj^Letion of the transaction letting her 
know that wo appreciate her business. 


OTlliiR SUCCliSTIONS ON IIOIV TO IVIN CUSTOMl.iRS 

1. Uon't offend customers by smoking or eating on tiie job. There nvc pi'opei* 
plac,es in the store for these away from the j^ublic. Your store manaL;er 
will show you these spots. 

2. Take advantage of your happy moods by stepping up your courteous ser\iccs 

even more. Not by whistling, humming or singing, wiiich almost nlwa}'^ ii'ritatcs 
customers . 

3. Show your intelligence through diplomatic, tactful handling of custcMiiors - - not 
by smart jomebacks. They do nothing but make a bad situation worse. 

4. The fine art of gum chewing doesn*t imj^ress our customers a bit. It is 
impossible to keep a good business appearance with jaws working furiously, 
[.'on't ruin a good impression by mumbling through a mouthful of gum. 

.1. r.ood storokeeping takes good housekeeping. Madam housewife loves to siion 
in a clean, S])otless, well -stocked store. Do your part ))>• keeping vioui' 
work area S]vic and span, 

(>. A valuable man on a baseball team is a utility infielder a m:in wluo c:in 
pla\- an\-where. Be a utility em])loyeel Be prepared to take over whc*rever 
you are needed. Grab every chance to learn some other job in tiie store ~- 
that knowledge will pay off! 

7. l.o(jk \-our best prettiest always. But, please don*t primp in view of 
customorsi It just isn*t done in public. Do these things in the privacy ' 
of the rest rooms. 

5. There is no compromise between standing and sitting. Leaning or lolling 
alK)ut doesn't become any employee. 

[K All merchandise for you and/or your relatives must be cheeked through tlie 
cash register by a fellow employee, 

10. We would hope that our employees learn to say we instead of 1 or they. DonM 
hesitate to criticize but not to the customers or fellow employees but 
to the manager, 

|^|^(]ig and wrap merchandise carefully. book out for fragile, breakable or 
M MWff i ij i H j^^i shable items -- put them on top! 
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ii:i!Vvl Jon*t shove purchases to a customer. If the hag is hoav>-, sec that 
the customer gets help. Don't make her ask for assistance. 

Always road the ad hefore you coine to work. Know what is advertised. 

Alwax's look and act like you were justifiably proud to be workini, for Thrifty 
I'oods. Customer respect is easily gained by this attitude and is one of the 
most important single reasons for a store's success. 


CHi:CKSTANI) rROCIiPURliS MONEY HANDLING AND MISCELLANEOUS ITl iMS 

he>t serve our customers and ease the bookkeeping load of our managers and 
ntral office, and to insure accuracy within the checkstand tiie following policies 
11 he in effect throughout the group of Thrifty Stores. 

Accuracy of t he till : To be sure that each register balances at the end of 
the da>' you must be careful to record all department errors, overrings, refunds, 
etc. properly. Upon receiving change be sure that the amount that <';ets written 
down on a till slip is the amount that you got. (The manager also writes the 
amount down on a master slip.) 

i)e;Tartinenta 1 error : Immediately upon discovering a departmental error, record 
tiu- error by putting the dollar amount in the department column of the 
ctuUrol sheet where the error occured and initial. Explain to the customer, 

siiow'ing hiin where the department error occured on his tape. After conij^Ieting 
the customer transaction, ring up the department error amount on tiie correct 
uLiiartment kc\' and attach the machine tape to the control sheet. 

I-vCt ti med merchandise for cash : Our policy on customer returns is that all 
^v'.kIs we sell is on customer satisfaction guaranteed basis. IVc do not argue, 
iuit tr\* to make a friend of a disgruntled customer. Be sure to departmentalize 
tiiir^ transaction under the returned merchandise including tax, and initial it 
r-icii t i Die . 

iv'^'r r i ngs : These should be departmentalized under the Return of Mercliandise 
.*i;hunns and initialed each time. Any ovcrring or refund over $2 recjuiros a 
;nanager' s in i t i a Is . 

rv. tili,' refunds: These should be recorded under Bottles under the returned 
;::eT\ ji.jnd i se column. FMeasc initial each transaction. It is our policy to 
t rii.-^r 1 iie customer, so that she may leave the bottles in a bottle de]iosit 
area and tell the cliecker how many she had. 

i'a id out s : These should be handled out of one till only. The manager will 
decide who can handle them. 


>.: (nipons : After you have rung up the order subtract the amount off tin* bottom 
of the sli]^5 (after tax has been charged) or pay the customer cash for the 
coupons. Thrifty F-oods will follow a strict policy of redeeming coupons only 
if the merchandise is bought. Some of our own coupons are handled differently 
;uui will* be explained by the manager. 

Ciiecks : I5e sure all checks are stamped with the endorsement stamp when you 
rt-'ceive them. Initial each check in the bottom left corner on the front and 

^^^rite in the amount of groceries purchased. Our general check cashing policies 

siv>t 1 1 he explained by the store manager. 
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9. 1-Qod Stamps : Bo sure you are completely aware of the laws regarding the sale 
of merchandise to food stamp holders and strict ly fo 1 low them. Credit slips 
can be exclianged between our stores. Stamps should be endorsed upon recei[)t. 

10. clharges; signing slips, etc .: Only certain groups (hospitals, restaurants, etc.) 
are eligible to charge at our stores and only on permission of the store 
manager. If there is a charge, it should be rung up like any order; then fill 
out a chargt^i hook in which you give 'the original copy and cash register slip to 
the customer and put the du])licate in the register. If somecMie wants to 

"sign a slip," it will be discouraged and only the store manager can give 
permission for this. Since it is a bookkeeping headache, employees will not 
be able to sign slips or charge their groceries. Hmployec Draws can only he 
made through our central office on a pre-arranged basis. Please do not ask 
the store manager to deviate from these policies. 

11. IVelfaro X'ouchers, etc .: Will be taken, but the customer must use the entire 
amount at one time. \o credit slips should be given for a balance. 

12. liiscounts: Will l^e handled soley by the store manager. 

\7>, r. i ft CxM^t i f icates : Will be handled two different ways depending on the t\-pe 
wind will be explained by the store manager. 

OTHliR MONI'iY ll.ANDLING AX'U CHHCKSTAND SUGGLiSTIONS 

1. i'>e sure that your register has detail tape. When the tape turns red, call 
for immediate change. 

2. If you have made a mistake on an order and have corrected it, be sure to 
clearly explain to the customer what has happened and then point it out on 
the register slij) by circling the figures. 

3. If you have any doubt whatever that a person is not 21 and is trying to buy 
iH'or -n- wine, ask for a Washington State Liquor ID Card. If they do not have 
it, politely turn them down or call for assistance. 

•I. Be tiirifty, small wastes mean a total loss that is staggering! Use the right 

si:e bags, be sure that spoils or returned merchandise gets to its proper place. 

3. Have an idea? liverytime you have a suggestion or an idea that might improve 
oui* c'neckstand operation and customers relationships, please let the manager 
know. We are all eager to do a better job and your help is requested and 
needed in tliis effort. 
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HANDOU T ^Mb 

STL'DLNTS WERR TAUGHT TllF FOLLOWING PROCF.DURES 
IF THIS UOrS not AGRLL with your policy, PLHASli AUVISH THIS TFUINFi: 

1. Ovorrings 
Stop 

2. Correct 

3. Fintcr full amount of error on correction sheet and re-ring correctly. 

4. Fntor ovcrring amount of tax in tax coluinn. 

5. Collect full amount of order. 

b. Pay customer in cash for overring, plus tax. 

REFUNDS AND ADJUSTMENTS 

1, Enter refunds in correct column and pay in cash. 
Refunds - Bottles or Returned Merchandise 

2. Underr ings , 

A.Jd to next itoir and circle the two rings so customer will know 
it is one item. 

Manufacturer's Coupons 
1. Treat tlic same as cash and put coupons under cash drawer. 
Spread out thin. 

Any prol)lems you do not knew how to handle or should not handle call 
Cus tender Service . 
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CASHIER 


REGISTER 


DATE 


Limit of Responsibility $ 


Paid Out-POl Refund-R' Meat-M 'Crocery-G 
Tax-T jProducc-P Bakery- R Va riety-V 


CASlllFR 


REGISTER 


DATE 


Limit of Rcspoiusibi 1 ity $ 


Paid Out-PO Refund- R Meat-M Groccry-G 
Tax-T Producc-P IBakcrv-B Varietv-V 


Opening Change Fund $ 


Opening Change Lund S 


Added Change 


Added Change 


Added Change 


Added Change 


Cash Pick-bp 


Cash Pick-Up 


Check Fick-Up 


Check Pick-UP 


Change Balance 
tern" 


fChange Balance 


OK 


Price 


Item 


OK 


r I c e 
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lent Voids 


Department Voids - V 


UNMARKED ITEMS 
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CHECKEH DATE 


ITEM 

DEFT. 

SIZE 

PRICE 

- 

1 

• 

2 

3 

OK 
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, 19 

No . 

Pay To 

$ 


Dollars 

Bellingham 
Bank 


1 

125 - 447 - 631 - 1569 - 09 




, 19 

No, 


g\:p Bell Ingham 
Bank 

125 - 447 - 631 - 1569 - 09 


Pay To ^$ j 

Dollar? 


, 19 No, 

Pay To $ 


BNB Bellingham 
Bank 

125 - 447 - 631 - 1569 - 09 


l^j^g Bellingham 
Bank 

125 - 447 - 631 - 1569 - 09 
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Dollars 


, 19 No. 


Pay Tc ^$ 


Dollars 
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AD ITEMS 

CHECKER DATE 


ITEM 

DEFT, 


PR] fF 

1 

2 

2 

» 

OK 
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MULTIPLE PRICES 


CHECKER DATE 


ITEM 

SIZE 

PRICE 

1/2 

1 


3 

OK 










1 
» 

U 







•i 





i 
1 








' 





I 
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OK STORE MANAGER 


PRODUCE PRICES 

CHECKER DATE 


ITEM 

MON 

TUES 

WED 

TiiURS 

FRI 

SAT 

SUN 










































































































































































OK Store Manager 
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If Checkers could be divided into three groups, they would be as follows: 


GROUP ONH 
Problem Solvers 


GROUP TWt 
Average 


GROUP TlilU-L 
Problems 


Most Checkers fall into group two. 

Our program of checker education is designed to encourage groups three and two 
to ir.ove up to group one. Most problerrs can be solved by the checkers themselves if 
they understand how to do it and arc willing to make the effort. The only problems 
a checker cannot solve, are those related to store policy. Even here, a good 
checker can offer constructive suggestions of which the store owner may not be aware. 

Most store problems arc related to PHOPLC MEUCIIAMUISH FACIhlTILS . 


MULTIPLFS: A checker can make a list of store multiples, and then see how many 
she can do from memory, "^e can do this once or twice a month. Make a game 
of it at home. 

AD PRICES: A professional checker would give herself a test each week on ad 
prices to keep herself a pro. 

PRODUCE PRICES: The same holds true for produce prices as ad prices. A couple 
cf nights a week a pro would test herself on produce prices. 

HUMAN RELATIONS: A pro would look up the meaning of EMPATHY and then develop 
skill by practice. 

FACIEITIES: Most prohlemi; can be prevented by practicing good housekeeping. If 

you sec a job that needs doing, do it without being told. Keep your eyes open 
and bo alert. Price tags on shelf moulding-are they correct? 

MERCllANULSE : It ah^ays locks better if properly faced. Why wait until the boss 

tells you to do it? Learn to schedule your time so you will do a little each, 
da>" on these problerrs. A big splash one day and then doing notliing more for 
months is not the answer. Discipline yourself to do a little every day. 

POLICY DLCISIONS. If in doubt, ask the boss. Do not be afraid cf the boss, he 

will appreciate your help. The only person who needs to fear the boss is the 
one wlio is doing nothing or doing something he shouldn't be doing. 


IF YOUR WORK IS NOT EXCITING AND INTERESTING, IF IT DOES NOT MOTIVATE YOU TO EXCEL, 
QUIT! THIS IS A FREE COUNTRY YET. A JOE IS ALWAYS EXCITING FOR THOSE WITH THE 
RIGHT ATTITUDE. 


A FEW EXAMPLES 


ENJOY YOURSELF, ITS LATER THAN YOU ThINK. 
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NON-FOODS 

1. The non-food department got its start as a post -World War II innovation. 

It started first with a few items displayed at tlie front end. Women's liose, 
asperin, toothpaste were a few of the original items starting the trend to 
non-food departments. Tlie convenience for tlie shopper made sales that 
surprised the store operator. The larger gross profit was also a welcome 
asset for the store operator faced with loss leaders and low ]^rofits in 
traditional grocery products. 

2. Today most supermarkets have large non-food departments serving Tlie basic 
needs of the customer. 

5. List by category products carried in the non-food department and why tliese 
product categories make shopping more convenient. 

4. Can you tliink of products that should be stocked in the non-foods department 
that are not ])resently carried, \vliy? 


5. Can you think of products now stocked in the non-foods department that should 
not be sold by the supermarket. Why? 


6. Care in handling non-foods . Use good judgement. Glassware should he wrapped 
and packed to avoid l)reakage. Can you think of other items that sliould 
receive special attention? 


7. Shopl ift ing . Many non-food items are popular with shoplifters. You sliould 
talk with your store manager to determine store policy for minimizing shop- 
lifting of non-food items. Some popular items with slioplifters are records, 
cosmetics, vitamins. Store policy. 
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BAKHRY DBPARTMHNT 

There are two kinds of bakery departments. The on-premiscs bakery and 
the off-premises bakery. 

The on-premises bakery operates two ways - The bake-off method and the 
complete on-prcmises method. 

The bake-off method . This method utilizes the advantages of mass production 
in raw product preparation. The products arc delivered to the store (usually 
frozen) ready for baking. Baking and decorating is done on the premises. 

The lOO^'o on-premise bakery does the complete process of preparation, baking 
and decorating in tlie store. 

The on-premises bakery adds much to a supermarket's potential for building 
customer loyalty. It does present management with many problems. It 
requires a high investment for equipment, training highly-skilled, dedicated 
employees. 

Bakery products must be handled with care at the checkstanu. Products 
concealed in boxes or bags should never be bagged with other groceries without 
customer's permission. It is better that you suggest to the customer that 
she carry these items. A box could contain a cream pie which would be 
damaged if not carried flat at all times. Cookies could be crushed. 

A professional checker will know the ingredients used by on-premises bakeries 
and the advantages it offers the customer. 
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Product Knowl edi;c 


ITEM 

INGREDIENTS 

^ - 

CUSTOMER ADVANTAGE 

Breads : 































Cookies : 















Cakes : 
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Page 


ITEM 

iNGRi:ninNTS 

CUSTOMER APVANTAGI: 

Pies : 






























French Pastry: 















Danish Pastry: 

















\ 
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ITHM 


INGRHDinNTS 


CUSTOMER ADVANTAGE 


Puff Pastry: 


Ic ings : 


Fillings for Cream Puffs 
and other filled pastry: 
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ITEM 

INGREDIENTS 

CUSTOMER ADVANTAGE 

Other: 































Ingredients used in bakery products, like many other areas of supermarket operations 
is a controversial subject between different management groups. They all have the 
same objective, maximum volume of sales and customer satisfaction. They do not 
agree on how to achieve this. A few examples: "As costs go up, should the size 
of the item be made smaller to hold to the same selling price or should the size 
remain the same and the price increase." "Should substitutes be used such as a 
prepared mix for cream puff filling instead of whipped cream." "Should additives 
be used to improve eating qualities." 

How many more can you find by talking with the bakery manager? 
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M}:AT DHPARTMliNT 

h Three departments in a supermarket develop a store image and can build 
customer loyalty. Produce, in-store bakery, and meat . The reason should 
be obvious. Grocery products are identical in all stores except for price. 
A bunch of radishes, a steak or hot pastry are not the same in all stores. 
The individuals who work in these departments must be very knowledgeable 
and very dedicated to give the products entrusted to them the loving care 
needed so that the customer will have the very best for her family. 

2. The most important product is beef. It accounts for the largest volume 
of dol lar sales . 

Grades of Beef 

The common grades sold in a supermarket are "Good'* and "Choice. Grades below 
"Good" arc used by packers for lunch meat, bologna, etc. The grade above "Choice" 
is "Prime." It is used primarily by better restaurants. Beef grading is done 
by the eye. The inspector must be highly skilled. His decision is final. Grade 
is determined by weight, fat content, and shape of the carcass. "Prime" beef has 
the highest fat content. Fat content drops as the grade goes down. When streaks 
of fat are visible in a steak, it is called "Marbleing." It is the fat content 
that makes a steak "juicy." "Prime" beef is always well "Marbled" and "Choice" 
usually has "Marble ing" in rib and T-Bone steaks. 

There are two government agencies that ha'^e the responsibility for inspecting meat, 
slaughter houses, and meat packers; a stc te agency and a federal agency. The 
federal agency is the United States Departn:ent of Agriculture. Beef inspected by 
the federal agency will have this identifying stamp on the carcass USDA, then 
the Grade USDA choice. Federal inspectors are usually more strict than state 
inspectors . 

Two kinds of beef are sold in supermarkets heifers and steers. Steer beef is 
most common. 

Beef is fed in feed lots before slaughtering to improve the fat content and weight 
in order to bring the beef up to the standards required for "Choice" and "Prime" 
graders as tliese grades bring the highest price. 

Tenderness 

This is determined by the ageing process. Beef should age for 15 days before being 
cooked. Overcooking dries and toughens the meat. Beef properly fed and aged will 
be most tender and juicy if cooked medium rare. 

Beef Co loring 

Beef, when cut, is not bright red. It is a dark bluish-red. Tlie change of color 
is called "Blooming." Ground beef and hamburger will be bright red on the outside 
but inside will be dark in color. So will all cuts of beef. 


After beef "Blooms" it will slowly discolor in the meat display case. This is caused 

Q teria, i pc-.vt of the ageing process and by light. It is important that 
j^RIC iness be practiced in the meat department to reduce bacteria count so beef will 
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not discolor so rapidly. Usually employees of the meat department or others 
familiar with beef will buy these dark cuts of meat. 

LAMB, VHAL, PORK , MUrrON 

Generally what holds true for bee^also holds true for these animals. Have a 
talk with the meat manager for things you should know about these animals. 

One of the biggest customer complaints to this day is with pork. A pig has always 
been fat. Still the customer looks for roasts, steaks, or bacon without fat and 
always will, I guess. Find the answer to this problem from your meat manager. 

Care of Fresh Meat 

1, Meat should be bagged or wrapped separately from groceries. It should be 
wrapped in freezer paper before storing or freezing. 

2, Fish : Fish is very perishable. The customer should take it home and 
refrigerate as soon as possible. It should be rewrapped in freezer paper 
before storing or freezing. Wrap or bag separately. DO NOT put next to 
cheese, butter, ecc. 

3, Poultry : The same rules apply for poultry as they do for fish. 

Smoked Meats 

Most smoked meats are packed by the processor using the Cryovac process. This 
is a method of vacuum packing meat in plastic film. It extends the shelf life 
of smoked meat.- Lunch meat, sliced and packed on tlie premises, will turn dark 
quite rapidly. 

Weighing apd Pricing 


All weights must be net weight. Cellophane trays/absorbing pads used in wrapping 
meat for self-service is called "tare." The "tare" must be deducted from the total 
weight of the package. State inspectors check supermarkets regularly on weight 
accuracy. Inspectors even require that the manager estimate the weight of moisture 
loss that may occur while the package is on display. Have the meat manager show 
you how "tare" is adjusted by the wrapping girls. 

Display 

Display of products in the meat department is controversial. Some operators 
display by product category such as, all beef together and all pork together. Others 
display by cut categories such as all steaks together and all roasts together. 
Some use a combination of the two. 

Shoplift ing 

Become familiar with cuts and prices of meat. Shoplifters will switch labels. 
You should recognize high-priced cuts of meat and know when n label has been 
switched. 


Hieh-priced steaks, chops, bacon, and lunch meat will be concealed in newspapers, 
PPj^^.nes, purses and pockets. 


BEEF CUTS 
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Roasts 

1. 

2. 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Steaks 
1. 
2 . 

3. 

4. 
5. 

Stew 
1. 
2 . 
3. 

Ground 

1. 

2. 

Alfal 
1. 
2. 
3. 
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8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

3. 
4. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


Roasts 

1. 

2. 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Steaks 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Stew 
1. 
2. 
3. 

Ground 

1. 

2. 

Alfal 
1. 
2. 
3. 
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PORK CUTS 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

3. 
4. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


LAMB CUTS 
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Roasts 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Steaks 

1. 
2 . 

3. 
4. 
5. 

Stew 
1. 
2. 
3. 

Ground 

1. 

2. 

Alfal 
1. 
2. 
3. 
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8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

3. 
4. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


VEAL CUTS 
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Roasts 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Steaks 
1. 
2 . 

3. 
4. 
5. 

Stew 
1. 
2. 
3. 

Ground 

1. 

2. 

Alfal 
1. 
2. 
3. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

3. 
4. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
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DAIRY AND FROZEN FOODS 

1. Frozen foods should be put in separate bag before packing with rest of 
groceries. Why? 


2. Frozen foods should not be refrozen once thawed. Why? 


3. Frozen foods require special care in pricing. Why? 


4. Dairy products should not be bagged next to soap. Why? 


5. Rotation of frozen foods and dairy products is very important. Why? 


6. Other 


7. Other 


A good checker should know the characteristics of dairy products. By this we mean, 
how it is made, what it is made from, distinguishing features such as color, flavor, 
cippearance, etc. 
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DAIRY AND FROZEN FOODS 


ITEM 

□iARACTERISTICS 

raStUriZeu iMllK 






bweet Lream DULrer 




pY^arlo A*' Mi 11' 

ura.QG H iMiiK 


CI, ; m M i 1 l- 


7 ^ M i 1 V 


UraUc nJ\ Cggb 


-v* rA t\ A PrtfTC.*^ 

uraae h ng^^ 


uraae d tigg-' 


•>* rA n I \^ C 

uraac ^ *^S&'^ 

• 

Jumbo Eggs 




Large Eggs 


Medium Eggs 


Small Eggs 


PeWee Eggs 



Fresh Eggs (An old egg will float. A fresh egg will sink when put in a bowl of water.) 
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The most popular cheese is cheddar. It comes in mild, medium, sharp and extra- 
sharp. Ageing changes the flavor. Good extra-sharp cheese should age three 
years. Tlie texture of cheddar cheese changes as it ages. It is rubbery when 
first made. It becomes smoother and firmer in texture as it ages. It 
is good for cooking sandwiches and for snacks. 


OTHER CHEESE IN THE DAIRY DEPARTMENT 


Type and Place of Origin 

Source 

Texture 

Salad 

Sandwich 

Grating 

Cooking 

Desert 

o 
o 

o 

Bleu Cheese (France) 

Cow 

Hard 

X 

X 



X 

X 

Brie (France) 

Cow 

Soft 





X 

X 

Camembert (France 

Cow 

Soft 





X 

X 

Cottage Cheese (Europe) 

Cow 

Soft 

X 




X 

X 

Cream Cheese (.-Xmerican) 

Cow 

Soft 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Chesire (England) 

Cow 

Hard 



X 

X 


X 

Club Cheese (Canada) 

Cow 

Soft 


X 



X 

X 

Edam (Holland) 

Cow 

Semi- 
Hard 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Gammelost (Norway) 

Cow 

Semi- 
Hard 






X 

Gouda (Holland) 

Cow 

Semi- 
Hard 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Gr imere (Switzerland) 

Cow 

iiard 


X 




X 

Jack Cheese (American) 

Cow 

Semi - 
Hard 


X 




X 

Longhorn (American) 

Cow 

Semi- 
Hard 


X 




X 

Lapland (Finland) 

Reindeer 

Hard 






X 

Leyden (Holland) 

Cow 

Hard 


X 




X 

Muenster (Germany) 

Cow 

Semi- 
Soft 


X 




X 

Myost (Scandinavia) 

Cow 

Soft 


X 




X 

Neufschatel (France) 

Cow 

Soft 


X 




X 

FRYran (Italy) 

Cow 

Hard 



X 

X 
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CHEESE CONTINUED > 

3 

o 

j= o 


C 03 O t/1 J-i 


Type and Place of Origin 

Source 

Texture 

LO 

CO 
LO 


o 

Q 

o 

Port Du Salut (France) 

Cow 

oemi - 
Soft 






X 

Romano (Italy) 

Low 

Goat 

Sheep 

Semi - 
Hard 



X 




Roquefort (France) 

bneep 

Semi- 
Soft 

X 




X 

X 

oamsoe ^^uenmarK j 

Low 

Semi - 
Sort 


X 




X 

Stilton (England) 

Low 

Hard 

X 




X 

X 

Swiss (Switzerland) 

Cow 

Semi - 
Soft 

X 

X 




X 

Sapsago (Switzerland) 

Low 

ilard 


X 

X 



X 

Sbrinz (Switzerland) 

Low 

Hard 


X 

X 



X 

Scanno (ItalyJ 

Sheep 

Soft 


X 



X 

X 

Scamorze (Italy) 

Cow 

Semi- 
Soft 




X 


X 

Provolone (Italy) 

Cow 

Hard 


X 


X 


X 

Noekkelost (Scandinavia) 

Cow 

Semi - 
Hard 


X 




X 

Mozzarel la (Italy) 

Cow 

Semi- 
Soft 




X 


X 

Limburger (Belgium) 

Cow 

Soft 


X 




X 

Hoi stein (Germany) 

Cow 

Semi- 
Hard 






X 

Goreonzola (Italy) 

Cow 1 

Semi- 
Hard 

X 

1 



X 

X 


CHEESE SPREADS 

These usually come in jars and are usually whipped and blended. Generally a product 
is added for extra flavor such as bacon, pimento, olives, smoke flavor, etc. 

They are used for sandwiches and hor d^oeuvres. 
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THE PRODIJCI: DEPARTMENT 

1. Moisture temperature and handling determine the freshness and 

of fruit and produce. The customer expects produce to be garden fresh. When 
checking produce prices, call to the produce man's attention, any item that 
does not meet this criteria. 

2. Know how to handle produce at the checkstand. 

3. Know characteristics of all fruit and produce items, time of year available, 
how sold, how used, where grown. 

4. The produce department today is a miracle of modern merchandising, technology 
and transportation. The average person consumes 500 pounds of produce per 
year. It comes from around the world and is garden fresh when purchased. 
The homcmaker today can serve her family most produce items year round. 

5. The six most popular items in the produce department are: 

. Potatoes 

. Oranges 

. Apples 

. Tomatoes 

. Bananas 

. Lettuce 
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1. APPLES 

a. Delicious 

b. Golden delicious 

c. Jonathon 

d. Mcintosh 

e. Rome 

f. Winsap 

g- 


2. APRICOTS 

a. Mordark 

b. Titlton 
c . 


3. AVACADQS 

a. 

b. 


4 . BANANAS 


5. BERRIliS 

a. Strawberries 

b. Raspberries 

c. Loganberries 

d. Blueberries 

e. 

f. 


6. CHERRIES 

a. 

b. 

c. 


7 . COCONUTS 


8. CRANBFiRRIES 


9. FIGS 


FRUITS 


Page 


10. GOOSHRERRIES 


11 . GRAPEFRUIT 

a. Indian River 

b. Ruby Red 

c. Coachella Valley 

d. Arizona 

e. 

f. 


12. GRAPES 


a. 

Tokay 

b. 

Emperor 

c. 

Perlettes 

d. 

Ribier 

e. 

Pauscat 

f. 

Concord 

g- 

Malaga 

h. 

Lady Finger 

i. 


j- 



13. KUMQUATS 


14. LIMES 


15. LEMONS 


16. MANGOES 


17. MINT 


18. MELONS 


a. Cantaloupes 

b. Honeydew 

c. Crenshaw 

d. Casaba 

e. Persian 

f . KTohdike Waterme Ion 

g. Rattlesnake Watermelon 
h. 
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FRUITS 

19. NECTARINES 30. 


20. ORANGES 31. 

a. Navel 

b. Valencia 32. 

c. Tangelo 

d. Tangerine 

e. 33. 

f. 


34. 

21. PAPAYAS 


35. 

22. PEACHES 

a. Hales 

b. Elberta 

c. Red Haven 

d. 

e. 

f. 


23. PEARS 

a. Bartlett 

b. Cornice 

c. Anjou 
d. 


24. PERSIMMONS 

25. PINEAPPLE 


26. PRUNES 


27. PLUMS 

a. Green Gage 

b. 

c. 


28. POMEGRANATES 


lEP^QUGAR CANE 
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1. ARTICHOKE 

a. Globe 

b. Jerusalem 


2. ASPARAGUS 

3. BEANS 

a. Wax 

b. Green 

c. Lima 

d. Shelle 

e. 

f . 


4. BEETS 

a. Greens 

b. Bunched 

c. Topped 

5. BROCCOLI 


6. BRUSSELL SPROUTS 


7. CABBAGE 

a. Red 

b. New 

c. Old 
d. 


8 . CARROTS 

a. Topped 

b. Bunch 

c. Packaged 

d. Old 

e . New 


9. CAULIFLOWER 
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VEGETABLES 

10. CELERY ROOT 

11. CELERY 

a. Green 

b. White 

c. Hearts 

12. COL LARD 

13. CORN 

a. 

b. 

c . 

14. CUCUMBERS 

a. Slicing Long Green 

b. Picking 

15. DILL 

16. EGGPLANT 

17. ENDIVE 

18. ESCAROLE 

19. GARLIC 

a. Fresh 

b. Dry 

20. HORSERADISH 

21. KALE 

22. KOHLRABI 
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VEGETABLES 


23. LEEKS 33. d. Old 


e. New White Shafters 

f . New North Dakota Reds 
24. LETTUCE g. New 


a. Iceberg Head 

b. Red Leaf 

c. Green Leaf 

d. Bib 

e. 

f. 


25. MUSTARD GREENS 


26. MUSHROOMS 


27. OKRA 


28, ONIONS 

a. Yellow dry 

b. White dry 

c. Bermuda dry 

d. Red 
e. 


29. GREEN ONIONS 


34. PUMPKIN 

35. RADISHES 

36. RHUBARB 

37. RUTABAGAS 

38. SPINACH 

39. SQUASH 

a. Acorn or Danish 

b . Butternut 

c. Yellow Crook Neck 

d. Zucchini 

e . Hubbard 

f. Banana 

g . Marblehead 

h. 

i . 


30. PARSNIPS 


31. PEAS 


32. PEPPERS 


40. SWEliT POTATOES 


4 1 . YAMS 


42. SWISS CHARD 


a. 
b, 

c . 
d. 


Bell Green 
Bell Red 
Hot Peppers 


33. POTATOES 
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Old Netted Gems 

Old North Dakota Reds 

Old Kenebeck 


43. TOMATOES 


a . Po I e 

b . Beefsteak 

c . Bush 

d. Cherry 
e . 


44. TURNIP ROOT 
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45. TURNIP GRLENS 


46. WATERCRESS 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51 


52. 


53. 
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VEGETABLES 
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PROFIT AND THE SUPERMARKET Page 1 

GROSS PROFIT : The difference between what a product costs and what it will sell for. 

GROSS PROFIT BY PHRCliNTAGE FOR DEPARTMENTS AND SOME PRODUCT CATHCiORIES : 

By Departments 

Grocery Department -- 15 - 20% 
Produce Department -- 50 - 55'o 
Moat department -- 17 - 22% 
Bakery Depart-^cnt -- 50 - 35 -o 
Non-I'oous Department 30 - 55^o 

By Pro duct Categories 

Product Category Average Margin 
Copy from: Lesson «4, Page 4.10 NCR-SMI 

There are three rules that determine gross profit. 

F^ule 1, Competition 
Rule 2. Rate of Turnover 
Rule 3, Degree of Risk 

Competition prevents a store from charging more than tlie established price in a given 
shopping area regardless of what the item costs. 

Usually, the faster the rate of turnover, the lower the % of gross profit. Example: 
c iga rc 1 1 cs . 

Degree of risk: Example: Produce, highly perishable so large quantities can be lost 
by spo i 1 ago , 

Non-foods: Markdowns must be taken on itemi- that don*t sell. 

Nirr PROI-IT: Amount of money left over after all bills are paid out of gross profit. 

. few categories that must be paid for out of gross profit; 

Wages Contribution to Union Charitable Contrlb. 

Rent Trust Funds Unemplo>T7ient ^iomp. 

Dtilities Health and Welfare Interest 

Advertising Plans Payroll Taxes 

Repairs Losses Due to Bad Checks, ete. Licenses 

Supplies Office Other Taxes 

Deprec iat ion Insurance 

Net profit for a supermarket varies from 1-1/2-0 to 3^). 
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NET PROFIT AFTER TAXES : This is the amount of money the owner has for himself 
after paying income taxes. This amount is still not take-home pay. lie must save 
a portion of it to buy new equipment, fixtures and to keep his store up to date. 

PROFIT The yardstick by wliich ability to manage is measured. 

In addition to providing take home pay for the owners, profit provides tlie money 
to build new stores, create new and more jobs for more people. 

A large corporation has many owners called stockholders. Profit is divided among 
them based on the amount of shares they own. Owners are not paid first they are 
paid last, oi't of the profit. Sometimes there is no profit, then the owners do not 
get paid at all. Example: Pan -Xmerican World Airways lost $25 million in 1969 so 
the owners did not receive any take home pay. 
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STORE LAYOUT Page 1 

All stores have a customer traffic pattern. This means that the majority of 
customers travel a predictable pattern when shopping. In most supermarkets the 
traffic pattern is froin left to right. Experienced woodsmen know that the average 
individual, when lost, will circle to the right. 

SEE SKETCH BELOW 
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STORti LAYOUT 

Store owners do not agree on department location in relation to the store's traffic 
pattern. Following are some ideas for determining department location. 

1. Perishables such as produce and dairy products should be last in the 
shopping pattern so the customer will put these products on top of her 
order to prevent them from being damaged. 

2. Meat being the base of tho meal should come first, then the customer 
will buy related items as she shops through the store. 

3. Produce should be first as it is potentially one of the most profitable 
departments in the store. 

4. Non-foods should be first as it is potentially one of the most profitable 
departments in the store. 

5. Non-foods should be scattered throughout the store as they are impulse items 
and should be placed in relationship to food products with which used, 
r.xample: Coffee Pots, mugs, etc., in the coffee department. Hgg beaters, 
mixing bowls, etc., in the flour and prepared baking mixes department. 

b. Non foods should be last so the customer will take time to look around, 
arranged by product categories so the customer can readily find what she 
is looking for. 

7. The grocery department is the major department in the supermarket. In grouping 
product categories by location in this department, the manager considers both 
profit and customer convenience. 

8. find displays the manager will make every effort to use these displays to sell 
profitable items. They will be used for ad items that do not show a profit 
when necessary for customer convenience. Usually they will endeavor to display 
a related profit item with the ad item. 

9. Seasonal items, new items, impulse items -- the manager will make ever}- effort to 
use end displays, signs and popular shelf location to call these items to the 
customer's attention as a service to the customer and in an effort to increase 
the store's sales volume. 

10. A good checker will constantly make herself aware of the location of these 
changing displays so she can direct the customer to them when asked or 
answer questions related to these displays. 
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PRICING AND STOCKING SHELVES 
PROCEDURES TlLVr MUST BE rOLLOWED 

1. Stock Rotation: 

Products on shelf must be removed and new stock put on the shelf with older 
stock in front. This is especially important in departments such as the cereal 
and dairy departments. All product labels must face forward. Care must be taken 
especially with products in glass to stack them carefully so the customer will not 
knock them on the floor accidentally. 

2. Pricing: 

Be carefiil when cutting cartons not to damage the contents. This is especially 
true with soap cartons or cereals. Be sure your pricing is legible so you, the 
customer, and other checkers can read it. 

IVhen stocking, check the price of the item on the shelf with the price of the 
item you are stocking. If they are not the same, check with your supervisor. Be sure 
you do not have two different prices for the same item. Price changes are taking 
place constantly. Be sure you make these changes correctly. 

3. Do not leave empty boxes or other debris where a customer may trip over them 
and injure herself. Accidents are not only costly but no manager wants to 
suffer the mental anguish caused by an accident to a customer. Do you want 
to be responsible for the suffering a customer must endure as the result of 
an accident. 

4. Be sure shelf price tags correspond with price on product. 

5. Keep the area where you are working neat and clean at all times. Wipe shelves, 
molding and other fixtures with a damp cloth. No one wants to shop in a 
dirty store. 
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CHECK CASHING 


K Customers are often offended when a checker questions or refuses to cash a 
check. When new on the job, advise the customer that you are new and must 
have approval. Know your customers as rapidly as possible. 

2. Most stores require that a checker enter the following information on the 
face of a check. 

A. Amount of check . 

B. Amount of Purchase ' 

C. Checker^s initials 

D. Checkstand Number 

This is accomplished as illustrated on the check below. 


Date 


Amount 


Find a Blank Check to Enter Here 


3. Most stores require that a checker enter the following information on the 
back of a check; if the customer is not known by the checker. A. Credit 
card number and name, eg; J. C. Penney, 818-051-077-1-4. B. Voters 
registration card. C. Drivers License is not valid but a car license 
number is. 

4. Most stores limit the amount of change a checker may give a customer when 
accepting a personal check. Why 
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5, Most stores will not accept a second party check. Why 


Write a second party check. 

6, Most stores will not allow checkers to cash payroll, government or bank checks. 
KTiy 

7. Most stores will not accept post-dated checks. Why 


Write a post-dated check. 
8. Checks with, restrictive endorsements are unacceptable^. iVliy 


Write a check with a restrictive endorsement, 

9, Most stores require that a customer not only sign a personal check properly, 
but also require that the customer enter under the signature, his telephone 
number and address. Why 


Write a check and follow these instructions, 
10. A check written in pencil is unacceptable. Why 


11. C^Hinter checks and checks without required micrencoding are unacceptable. 
Wh y 

Attach a ('ounter Check in space provided. 
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12. Be sure to read each check carefully. An honest per^ i does forget, or makes 
a mistake. Be sure figures and written amounts agree. 

13. All stores require that each check be stamped with what is referred to as a bank 
s t amp . Wh y 


Where 


14. Can you think of other things you should know about cashing checks. Wliy? 


IS. Consult a Store Manager. What other iiistructions did he give you for cashing 
checks . 
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POSTING THE LEDGER 


All stores have some form used by the checker to correct errors, enter 
paid outs, etc. It is important that all ledger entries be made promptly, 
accurately, and legibly. Your till must balance at the end of the day. Your 
ledger sheet is the only way you have for accounting for transactions you 
made that would cause your till not to balance. In order to balance, the 
amount of money put in the register must equal the amount rung up as sales. 
It is also important that all sales be rung on the correct department key. 
If you fail to do sc, it must be corrected on your ledger sheet, immediately. 
Why 


2. Limit of responsibility: 

Most stores limit the amount of money a checker can pay out of her till without 
appx^oval by the store manager. Why 


Usually this limit is $1.00jfor the purposes of this course of instruction, your 
limit of responsibility w_il be $1.00. Compute sales tax at 4 1/2%. 

3. Now that your instructor has completed his ceaching or this unit of instruction, 
solve the following problems using the ledger sheet Handout #17. 

Problem 1: Your opening change fund is $200. The store manager gave you ^300 for 
cashing checks. The manager took from your till $278.53 in checks. What is 
your change balance? Give two answers. Find the correct answers under problem 11, 

Problem 2. Your opening change fund is $200. The store manager made a cash 
pickup of $500. What is your change balance? How do you account for the 
manager's actions in picking up $500? Answer 


Problem 3: The salesman for the Seattle PI presents you with an invoice for $15 for 
100 papers. 


Problem 4 

Problem 5 

Problem 6 

Problem 7 

Problem 8 
59<f. 


A customer returns two chickens. The price of the chickens is $4.29. 

A customer brings you a box of empty pop bottles, price $2.75. 

You registered a produce item, 79<t on the grocery key. 

You registered a meat -item $1.79 on the grocery key. 

You charged a customer 79<t for a grocery item that was advertised at 


Problem 9: You charged a customer 39<t for a produce item that was advertised at 29<f'. 
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Problem 10: You charged a customer 39^ for a grocery item that should have been 
S9c, 

Problem II: Answer to problem 1. 

The manager has two choice^: in this instance. By the addition of $30(3 to the 
change, you now have a change balance of S500 from which he can deduct $278.53 
leaving a change balance of $221.47. lie can credit your cash receipts turned in 
at the end of the day for $278.53. In this instance your change balance would be 
$500. In either instance, you sliould receive from the !r.:*nager a signed receipt 
from the manager for the amount of money removed from your till. 

Answer to problem 2. 

Your ctiange balance would still be S2()(). It is obvious that the $500 
would have to come from cash receipts. There are several reasons why this 
$5(M) would be removed from your till. Following are tliree. Can you think of 
other reasons? 

A. Your till would be so full that the drawer would not open easily 
and the money could fall out. 

1^, To reduce the money in your till in case of a robber. 

C, iie may need money for another checker who is running low due 
to the number of checks cashed. 

I*. 11 be obvious that the student will make many mistakes the first few 

weeks on the job. She must know how to correct these mistakes using the ledger 
sheet provided by all stores. It should be obvious therefore that learning to 
post the ledger accurately ind promptly is of utmost Importance. 

A. Under-rings - These are not j)OSted in the ledger, lixample; 
A grocery item selling for S9c is rung as 39c. Ring the item 
again at 2i)c on the grocery key. This will show as two 
separate rings for one item on the receipt tape. Circle these 
two rings on the tape and point out the mistake to the customer. 
See tape 'nelow . . . 


.29 y\ 
1 .00 {] 

. iTp 

,29 t; 

B. Over-rings - Using SUT.OA Power l^enncy and other non-sutn ract i ng 
registers . . . 

1, Ke-ring correctly first. 



The full amount of the item rung is enterc-d on the ledger and 
identified by department. The amount of sales tax is also 
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entered as a tax refund. There arc two ways tliis mone\' can he refunded 
to the customer, 

(a) It can be a cash refund 

(b) It can be subtracted from the total of the order. See 
tape (x) 

Tape X: A grocery item was rung at 59^, it should l)e !S9c 

.49 G 
.53 G 
.79 P 
1.49 M 
.S9 ^^c.\^-^^ 


.39 G. 


ST 4.08 
FX .18 



T 4.26 

(c) For stores who pay mistakes in cash, collect the amount shown 

$4.26 tlien pay the customer 62v' in cash. 

C. The illustration below shows how to enter tiiis mistake on the ledger. 


(a) V - is for Void 

(b) G - is for Grocery DcpartmeriL 

(c) Tx - is for Tax 


Item 

OK 

Price 


i 

\/& 



r 


















N(yr[;: When tlie l^ookkceper picks up your ledger sheet to l)alaiK'e 
your register, he will subtract the S9<' from your grocery rings 
and from your tax rings so your till will i)n lance at the end 
of the day. 

(^ver-rings using registers with a void or refund key. These registers 
will subt ract . 


fa) Stop, and pushing the void or refund key, re-ring, tiie amount of 
item rung incorrectly. This will automatically subtract the 
item from tiie customer's order. 


(b) Re-ring the item correctly. See tape on next sheet. 
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Grocery item rung at 59c should he 59c. 



W. llOK 10 enter this error on your ledger. 


NOTli: You do not refund tax as tax has not been added. 

Department F;rrors - These do not affect the customer only the st^ie 
management . lJo_ no^ correct on the rcgi ster , only in the ledger, 
lixampic: You rung produce 59c on the grocery ke)^ 

- stands for produce 


Item 

OK 

\ 

-rice 





p 

















NOTh. : Tile l^ookkeeper can now sui^ tract 59 from tiie grocery sales and 
add it to produce sales. 

(1. Cash pa id -outs or refunds 

1. Push the paid-out or refund key on those rejMSters having these keys 
then ring the amount of the {Kiid-out. 
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2. On SWEDA Power Penney or registers without paid-out or void or 
refund keys, do not touch the register . Enter in ledger only. 

3. All cash paid-outs and refunds must be posted in the ledger 
regardless of whether or not they are rung on tlie register. 

4. All paid-outs are entered in the ledger as illustrated below . . . 
(a) Paid-out for newspapers $2.95 
























(b) Refund for a bad chicken returned. .Amount of chicken .52.49 


NOTE: You must also refund tax as shown. The amount paid to 
the customer will be $2.49 plus \2i tax. Total $2.61. 

Tlie bookkeeper will subtract $2.49 from meat sales and 12<i' from 
tax sales. 
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FRONT-END RBSPONSIBILITIES 
AND WORKING PROCEDURES 

1. Your checkstand area must be kept neat and clean at all times. 

2. Have a damp sponge handy to wipe up water from produce or blood from meat. 

3. Return all merchandise that should not be in the checkstand area to shelf 
stock as often as time permits. 

4. Be sure all bag bins are kept full with proper sized bags. 

5. Scale must be clean and balanced at zero when starting to work. 

6. Register must have proper date, receipt and detail paper. Have an extra 
supply in your checkstand. 

7. Return empty bottles to proper area as often as time permits or have box 
boy remove them if you are unable to leave your checkstand. 

8. Have ledger forms, produce price list, ad price list, multiple price and 
tax chart conveniently located and up-to-date. 

9. If you are responsible for stocking checkstand displays be sure they are 
properly filled. 

10. Did you check your personal appearance before entering your checkstand. 

11. Whatever your personal problems, did you leave them behind when you entered 
your checkstand. Your attitude can make or break you. 

HOW TO WORK EFFICIENTLY IN A 
SPLIT ^'L" CHECKSTAND 

1. Fatigue causes errors, poor attitudes, takes the fun out of your job. Do 
your work the easy way. Make as few moves as possible with your arms, 
legs, back and neck. 

2. Referring to the drawing of a split "L" Checkstand: 

A. Stand in front of the grocery cart 

B. Keep your eyes on your left hand and the merchandise it is handling. 
This can be accomplished by learning well the ACURA-TOIJCH method 

of register manipulation. 

C. Group check by departments as often as possible. Do not ring a 
single produce item if several produce items are within easy reach. 
This will minimize department errors, and you will have fewer entries 
to make on your ledger sheet. 

You should be facing in the direction of the customer and grocery cart 
not facing the register. 
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E. Place the items you are checking on the checkstand as close to you as 
possible. Do not try to reach all over the checkstand. Push the items 
one at a time so they will slide to the box boy or accumulate a group then 
slide them all at once. 

F. Do not remove your hand from the cash register keyboard more often than 
absolutely necessary. Smaller items can be checked using only the left 
hand. 

G. When removing items from the lower shelf of a grocery cart, use two hands 
and pick up several items at a time if possible. Save your back those 
extra trips. 

H. Checking can be accurate, fast, fun and exciting If you use your head 
instead of your back. 

I. Stop and think of how many moves you are presently making that could be 
eliminated, it will surprise you how much unnecessary work you are doing. 


SPLIT "L^' CHECKSTAND 

The checkers focus of attention should be on the merchandise being handled by the 
left hand, or on the customer. It should not be necessary to look at the register 
for every item you ring. Be a professional. Learn ACURA-TOUCH. 
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1. Shoplifting: 

1. The average customer is interested in the products she is buying. Her 
focus of attention is on the item. A potential shoplifter on the other 
hand, selects the item he plans to steal then looks around the store 

to see if he is being watched. The police refer to this as a 
shoplifters M.O. 

2. IVlien working in the aisles offer assistance to the customer. Just 
because a store is self-service does not mean that customers should 
be ignored. This will increase sales and minimize shoplifting. 

3. Shoplifters do not steal large inexpensive items. Some popular items 
preferred by shoplifters are women's hose, cosmetics, vitamins, records, 
steaks, lunchmeats, cigarettes, small tins of high priced items, such 

as crab meat. 

4. Shoplifters conceal items in coats, purses, newspapers, magazines, 
between the legs. 

5. If someone appears to have stolen an item, be sure you know what was 
stolen and where it is hidden. Call the store manager. 

II. Checks: 

1. Be sure that you understand and follow store policy. It is designed 
to minimize losses due to bad checks. 

2. Checks to watch out for Out of Town, Government, Payroll. 

3. If in doubt, call the store manager. Have the box boy get the car 
license number. 

III. Money Manipulators - Short change artists: 

1. You can't win. Don't try. 

2. These individuals short change you by getting you confused. They 
generally start passing money back and forth asking for change or 
different denominations of bills. Call the store manager to 
handle any change transactions. 

5. The drop artist drops a bill from his change on the floor and claims 

that you short changed him. Always call the store manager if a customer 
claims you short changed him. 

IV. Till -Tappers: 

These individuals work in various ways but the following are the most common. 

1. They will push some change on the floor and while you are picking it up 
they help themselves from the cash drawer. 
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V. 2. They will send you to the back of the store to get an item and help 
themselves while you are gone. 

3. Marked bill artists work in teams of two. The first customer will give 
you a $20 bill with some identifying mark. The second member of the team 
will give you a $5 or SIO bill. He will then claim he gave you $20 and 
can prove it by remembering the identifying mark, usually a phone number, 
on the bill . 

4. Rule: Do not leave your cash drawer open when your back is turned. Do 
not leave your checkstand unless register is locked. Call manager when 
customer claims you short changed her, 

V. Robbers: 

1. Better to be a live coward than a dead hero. Do what you are told. 

2. Get a description. Better to notice one or two features than to try 
to remember everything. Look for some characteristic peculiar to the 
individual. Scar, limp, color of skin, color of eyes, mannerism, voice. 
Write it down as soon as possible. Don't trust your memory. 
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*'Do unto others as you wish they would do unto you" could never be more true than 

when bagging groceries. Common sense and consideration for others will keep you 
out of trouble. 

TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


1. Open a bag by inserting your hand and pushing out all four corners. Do not 
snap the bag open. 

2. Use correct sized bags. Ask the customer if she prefers one large bag or two 
smaller ones. If her purchases are all heavy items, one bag might be too 
heavy to carry. 

3. Divide the load. Do not put light weight items in one bag and heavy items in 
the other bag. 

4. Build a base. Use cans around the outside and heavy or large bottles in the 
center. Never put bottles on the outside. Separate glass jars with small 
packages such as jello. 

5. After you have built the base, build the walls. Use packages such as cereals 
for this purpose. Put glassware in center or small items. 

6. Put eggs, tomatoes and other perishables on top. 

7. Leakers such as meat and wet produce items put in separate bags or wrap before 
bagging with other grocery items. 

8. If your store has an in-store bakery, suggest to the customer that she carry 
items in l:)ags or boxes. A box could contain a cream pie. A bag could contain 
a decorated pastry. Keep all boxed items in their flat position. 

9. It is a checker's responsibility to see to it that the box boy bags her customer*s 
order correctly. 

10. Bags cost money. Do not fill a large bag only half full. Do not overload a bag 
either. 

11. Be sure to check the bottom of the cart so that you do not omit any item. 

12. Large packages, such as gallons of purex, or bags of dog food, need not be 
bagged. 

15. Do not put dairy products next to soap. 

14. If you tear a bag, remove all items and bag over in a new bag. 

15. Use two hands. You can hag faster and just as accurately. Time costs inuney. 
Usually the customer is in a hurry to get home and the one waiting in line 
will appreciate your thinking of her too. 
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16. If you have a Quv^ue, do not visit unnecessarily. You must consider the 
customer who is wailing as well as the one you are waiting on. 

17. If you work in a store with an automatic checkstand, do not mix orders. 

If in doubt ask the customer where her order ends. It is easier to prevent 
a mistake than to correct one. 

18. Put frozen foods in separate bags. 

19. Tighten caps on all bottles, especially bleach and ammonia. Never put 
these items in a bag with other groceries. 

20. Learn and remember customer names. 

21. Thank a customer for waiting. 

22. If you have given special attention to some item, call this to the customer's 
attention. 

23. Treat your customer like you would a guest in your home. If you don^t 
you won't have a home. 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADH 
The Difference Between A Pro and An Amateur 

1. Group check by departments as often as possible. 

2. Do not look at the cash register keyboard every time you ring an item. 

3. Call a box boy if you are going to need him, before you start to check an 
order, not after you have finished. 

4. If unsure of a price, call the manager not another checker and continue 
checking. 

5. Do not let customers Queue up at your checkstand, call another checker. 

6. Have enough supplies to last out your shift. 

7. Stop completely when interrupted. 

8. Slow down when the situation calls for extra care. 

9. Correct errors immediately. Explain the error to the customer's satisfaction. 

10. Do not ring multiple price items separately. Hold the items to be sure 
customer has purchased the multiple unit. If in doubt, ask the customer. 

11. Turn all items price side up. Look alikes could be different. Del Monte canned 
peas could look alike but contain different sieve count and consequently have 
different prices. 

12. Think and act like you owned the store. 

13. Treat the customer the way you would like to be treated. 

14. Be prompt, be accurate, be fast. 

15. Do those things tliat need doing without waiting to be told. 

16. Ask questions. If you know why, work will be more fun and you will be more 
helpful to your customers, your fellow workers, and your manager. 

17. Watchout for these words, they can ruin your career. Self pity, complaining, 
boasting, conceited, gossiping, rude. 

18. It is easier to do the job right than explain why you did it wrong. 

19. Admit your mistakes promptly and seek advice. 

20. Be enthusiastic. 
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MULTIi'i ^ 


Step 1: Reduce the multiples to the lowest niulti^^lc if this is possible. 

Examples: 8 for SO<t reduced to its lowest niulti^^le would be 2 for 13^. Six 
for 77^ reduced to its lowest multiple would be o for j)Wc. NOIL: You can 
•only reduce those multiples where the unit> f the multiple arc divisil)le 
without a fraction for an answei^. 

Examples: 3-5-7-11 cannot be reduced. '^-b-S-^-l' -12 can x r-.'vi;.vL't: 
7 for $1 cannot be reduced but 9 for can be reduced to 3 for 

Step 2: To determine the lowest price per unit fur each unit of a multiple- 
priced item, divide the number of units into the price. The numerator of ti\e 
fraction will tell you the number of units to be scid at the next hiv^hest 
price rounded off. 

^15 2/5 

Example.*: 5 for 77(t 5/ 77 

The numerator 2 tells you that the first two units sell for the next highest 
rounded off price which is 16c. The rest of the units sell for 1S<^. 
Therefore, one uni.t would be 16(t - 2 for ,'S2(t - 3 for 47e - 4 for b2(t and 
5 for 77c. 


Rule 1: If a customer purcliases more than the multiple price, add to the price 
the price for the extra units purchased. b'xamples: If a. customer purchased 
six units of an item that sells for 5 for 77(i-, you add lOC' to 77(+. If 7 
units are purchased, you add 32<: to 77(f. If S units :irc iMirchased, you 
add 47c to 77(t. 


Policies: In tlie State of Washington, most stores use one of the two following 
pol ic i es : 

Policy A - The customer is to be charged the closest price to the multiple 
for any units purchased. 1-xample: 3 for 25vS 1 for 9vS ^ for 17s*-, 3 for 25^. 

Policy B - Tlie customer is to be charged the rounded off price for all units 
less than tlie multiple price. Example: 3 for 25(^, one unit 9<, 2 units 18(f, 
3 units 25(1:. 

I nstruct ions for using C arl Jackson Mul tipl e Exercises : 

You will notice that these exercises have lines for tiiree policies, A - B - C. 
Draw a line through C and do A and B only as explained in this Handout. 
Example : 

3 for 2Si 1 2 3 

A _^y_ JJ^ _25 

B '9 18 25 

ERIC 
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PROGRAM QBJHCTIVE 

TO DEVELOP THE STUDLXT TO A LliVHL OF COMPETENCY EQUAL TO OR IN EXCESS OF, THE AVERAGE 
ABILirt^ OF AN EMPLOYEE HIRED '^OFF THE STREET" WITH SIX MONTHS WORK EXPERIENCE. 

Specif u Objective to reach the above goal : 

Upon completion of hours of instruction, plus six weeks on-the-job 

work experience orientation, the student 

WILL ABLE TO : 

HANDLE MONEY: 

. Handle money and make change accurately so that neither customer nor 
store suffer fir:ancial loss. 

CASH CHECKS, HANDLE FOOD STAMPS AND MAi\"UFACTURER»S COUPONS: 

. Cash checks in a manner that will not cause financial loss to the 
store. 

POST liiL LEDGER: 

. Post a ledger so that all transactions that occur in the checkstand 
are accurately recorded. 

UNDERSTAND POLICIES: 

. Understand that store policies do exist. Know what they are. Know 
the importance of learning and knowing how to use these policies as 
established by the store in the daily work of a checker. 

UNDERSTAND SECURITY: 

. To minimize losses caused by those actions generally classified 
under store security. 

KNOW FRONT- END PROCEDURES: 

. Use front-end procedures that will give the customer fast, accurate 
service, and create an environment conducive to building customer 
good will . 

PRICE AND STOCK: 

. Price and stock accurately and rapidly. 
DO MULTIPLES: 

. Determine accurately the unit price for items sold by multiple pricing. 
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MEMORIZh: 

. Know how to investigate and remember produce prices, ad prices, 
multiple prices, prices for unmarked items. 

BAG GROCERIES: 

. To bag groceries in a manner that will offer the customer the 
finest service, and minimize customer dissatisfaction. Handle 
products in a manner that will minimize shrinkage loss due to 
incorrect bagging. 

INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONS: 

. Understand and use human relations in such a manner that it will 
encourage customers to patronize the store. Contribute to improve- 
ment of inter-personal relationships among store personnel so that 
work experience will be more enjoyable for both student and other 
employees. Will possess those attitudes sometimes referred to as 
''The Industrial Virtues." 

MAINTAIN PERSONAL APPEARANCE: 

. Understand the importance of personal appearance and maintain such 
appearance as required by store policy. 

USE ACURA-TOUCH METHOD: 

. Manipulate the keys of the register in a manner so that the focus 
of attention is on the customer or the merchandise to give accurate, 
prompt service and minimize loss to both store and customer. THE 
ACURA-TOUCH METHOD OF REGISTER MANIPULATION. 

OPERATE A REGISTER: 

. Maintain and operate the cash register in a manner that will 
minimize loss due to repairs and service charges. 

OPERATE A SCALE: 

. Maintain and ^ead a scale accurately and promptly. 

IDENTIFY PRODUCE: 

. Identify products sold in the produce department. Source of origin, 
characteristics, how sold, times of year available and how used. 

KNOW DAIRY DEPARTMEOT: 

. Answer customer questions intelligently concerning products sold in 
the dairy department, how sold, used, and handled at the checkstand. 
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IDEiNTIFY MEATS: 

4 

. Identify the products sold in the meat department. Cuts of meat, 
grades and characteristics of meat, care and use of products sold in 
the meat department. 

KNOW BAKERY DEPARTMENT: 

. Understand care and use of bakery products. Will have a knowledge 
of ingredients used, why they are used, and how they benefit the 
customer. 

HAVE KNOWLEDGE OF NON- FOODS DEPARTMENT: 

. Will know the importance of the non-foods department to the customer 
and the store. Identify products sold in the non-foods department, 
their uses and care in stocking and handling. 

RECOGNIZE GROCERY ITEMS: 

. Recognize can and package sizes. Different grades and qualities. 
How to serve a customer in a self service grocery department. The 
reasons for product location, space, and display. Why some products 
are stocked anH others are not. 

UNDERSTAND SUPERMARKET ECONOMICS: 

. Understand the economic facts of life of the supermarket so as to 
make a better contribution to the financial successes of the store 
and to communicate accurately the role of the food industry when 
communicating with others. 

In addition to the classroom instruction, the graduating student must have 
six weeks work experience to adapt to store policies and procedures. 


\ 
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1. The name of the gair.r^* is accuracy. Continually stress the importance of going 

slowly, learning the keyboard. If the total is incorrect thev are going too 
fast. 

2. As the student progresses through the Wessons and drill exercises, he will 
learn the relationship of a number registered to the number to be registered. 
When this occurs, the student will no longer use the sandpapered home keys. 
These will be used by the student to locate home position only when he 
removes his hand from the register. 

3. The thumb and index finger are to be used for numbered keys. There are two 
exceptions. The first exception will be found in Lesson ^5. The second 
exception is on a register with a curved keyboard where the keyboard is too 
long to ring 19 using thumb and index finger. In this case, the student 
may use the middle finger to register number 9. 

4. The middle finger is to be used to push the department keys on those 
registers where the department keys are located at the upper right side 
of the keyboard. 

5. On the SWEDA power penney, the department keys are to be pushed with the 
thumb. The student has a choice of using the thumb on e: .her hand. If 
using the thumb on the right hand causes the student to remove his hand 
from the keyboard, he should use the thumb on his left hand. 

6- Those keys on thf ledger side of the register such as amount tendered, change, 
void, etc., are to be pushed as follows. If the key to be pushed is below 
the center of the keyboard, the key is to be pushed with the thumb. If 
above center, the key to be pushed with the middle finger. 

7. The motor bar is to be pushed with the side of the hand or little finger 
whichever is convenient. 


8. On change computation registers, the cash tendered or amount tendered key 

is raised higher than the other keys. This key is to be pushed with one side 
of the hand. 

9. A shield is to be used to conceal the keys so the student learns that he 
can locate the keys accurately without using the eyes. 

10. After a few hours the shield should be removed so the student will discipline 
himself not to look. Tell the student the shield will be returned to the 
register if he has not yet developed the ability to ring the register without 
looking. 

11. The student is not to lift his thumb and finger from the keyboard while learning 
key location. They must slide the thumb and finger from one set of numbers to 

the next set. In -^ther words, they must feel their way from number to number until 
confidence is devei "*ed. 

12- .Student is to push both keys at once when ringing numbers involving two keys. 
>"mple: When ringing 29(f:, place the thumb on the 20, the index finger on 9 
j push both keys down simultaneously. 
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$9 90 9 


IG 


16 60 h 


«5 



ff4 


«5 


30 



0 



5 


4- 


5 


Materials: A, Scotch mounting squares 

This is a tvs/o-sided adhesive 

B. Course grit sandpaper. 

Cut adhesive and sandpaper in squares (not round) to size needed to cover key. 
Cover the 20, 50, and 7 key as shown. 
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ACURA-TOUCH DRILL EXERCISES* 


1 

1 1 

i 1 1 

IV 

V 

27 

27 

26 

17 

18 

28 

29 

29 

56 

25 

29 

28 

15 

59 

39 

27 

26 

13 

13 

29 

26 

(25 

23 

34 

57 

25 

^5 - 

24 

19 

13 

27 

37 

35 

59 

36 

17 

47 

45 

57 

14 

16 

49 

49 

12 

56 

26 

39 

37 

23 

12 

27 

37 

59 

29 

47 

28 

35 

35 

34 

34 

303 

414 

390 

412 

380 


RHYTH^* GUIDE: IVhen the second digit of a price is higher than 

the first, use the index finger on the second 
digit. 


* Copyriglit 1953, Monroe Calculating Machines Company, Inc. provided courtesy 
of SWEDA International, Division of Litton Business Systems, Inc. 
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RHYTIiM GUIDE: When the second digit of a price is lower than the 

first, use the thumb on the second digit and the index 
finger on the first. 


I 

1 1 

1 1 i 

IV 

• • 

V 

72 

84 

93 

51 

54 

71 

85 


O X 


oo 

A 1 
4-1 



62 

95 

74 

64 

53 

73 

61 

82 

71 

43 

81 

81 

5 3 

53 

86 

86 

91 

95 

43 

73 

75 

95 

71 

41 

81 

76 

75 

83 

75 

31 

42 

52 

52 

76 

32 

52 

51 

96 

96 

21 

54 

41 

41 

86 

31 

43 

rALS848 

857 

815 

554 

762 


*Copyright 1953, Monroe Calculating Machines Company, Inc. provided courtesy 
of SWEDA International, Division of Litton Business Systems, Inc. 
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ACURA-TOUCH DRILL l^XERCISES* 


t 

1 

1 1 

III 

..J 1 1 

IV 

V 

27 

wm mm 

15 

75 

24 

17 

25 

19 

81 

41 

mam wmm 

75 

23 

29 

17 

43 

76 

49 

91 

39 

36 

83 

45 

31 

27 

-7 

18 

39 

32 

25 

29 

29 

93 

49 

23 

2 S 

13 

85 

59 

21 

51 

51 

61 

19 

41 

59 

23 

41 

52 

49 

47 

53 

49 

31 

45 

41 

32 

37 

21 

41 

32 

14 

574 

448 

484 

451 

484 


*Copyright 1953, Monroe Calculating Machines Company, Inc. provided courtesy 
of SWEDA, International, Division of Litton Business Systems, Inc. 
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ACURA-TQUCH EXERCISE DRILLS* 

RHYTHM GUIDE: If the price contains only one digit, ring up $3 50(f 3< 

keys and below with the thumb. Ring up $4 -- 40it -- 4i and above 
_ with index finger. 


1 

1 1 

1 1 1 

|V 

Y 

.03 

3.00 

.10 

.20 

.50 

.30 ■ 

.30 

.30 

.70 

.08 

.05 

.03 

1.00 

4-. 00 

.40 

30 


70 

1 00 

20 

.10 

.07 

.40 

.03 

.03 

.20 

.70 

.09 

.07 

3.00 

.50 

.60 

2.00 

.60 

7.00 

.80 

.90 

.30 

.05 

.09 

.07 

.30 

.02 

.09 

.60 

.02 

.02 

3.00 

.70 

.80 

.09 

.07 

.60 

6.00 

.40 

,07 

,04- 

.10 

.30 

,20 

FALS 2.53 

6.12 

8.61 

13.74 

13.30 

*Copyright 

1953, Monroe Calculating Machines Company, 

Inc. provided courtesy 

of SWEDA, 

International, Division 

of Litton Business 

Systems, Inc. 
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ACURA-TOUCll DRILL liXLRCISLiS * 
RULE ONE: Use thumb for 11-22-33-44 

RULE TWO: Use index finger and middle finger for 55 - 66 - 77 - 88 - 99 

67 - 68 - 69 
78 - 79 
88 - 89 
98 - 99 

You can go down one key Wxth your middle finger. You can go up two keys with 
your middle finger. 


11 

- 22 

- 33 

- 22 

- 44 • 

- 11 

- 33 

- 22 

66 

- 67 

- 68 

- 55 

- 56 ■ 

- 57 

- /8 

- 79 

88 

- 89 

- 88 

- 87 

- 77 - 

- 76 

- 78 

- 79 

55 

- 56 

- 57 

- 11 

- 33 ■ 

- 44 

- 22 

- 11 

o6 

- 77 

- 55 

- 66 

- 67 • 

- 68 

- 77 

- 78 

79 

- 88 

- 89 

- 99 

- 11 - 

- 3:^ 

- 22 

- 68 


*Copyright 1953, Monroe Calculating Machines Company, Inc. provided courtesy 
of SWEDA, International, Division of Litton Business Systems, Inc. 
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ACURA-TOUCH DRILL EXERCISES* 


1 

1 i 

1 1 1 

20 

24 

29 

27 

23 

49 

17 

27 

57 

27 

29 

55 

37 

27 

56 

36 

25 

59 

35 



25 

37 

66 

26 

39 

69 

16 

49 

67 

15 

47 

66 

14 

45 

77 

295 

407 

708 


IV 

V 

V 1 

27 

55 

29 

17 

59 

25 

99 

44 

39 

88 

42 

19 

27 

62 

10 

22 

37 

59 

25 

29 

23 



4.7 

41 

13 

37 

33 

56 

33 

31 

69 

15 

3? 


35 

553 

533 

27 

398 


Practice column six more than others 53% of all ring-ups are with these 
13 numbers. 

*Copyright 1953, Monroe Calculating Machines Company, Inc. provided courtesy 
of SWEDA, International, Division of Litton Business Systems, Inc. 
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ACURA-TOUCH DRILL EXERCISES * 


— L- 

If 

1 1 1 

IV 

V 

11 

88 

66 

11 

44 

22 

55 

69 

33 

89 

33 

11 

55 

66 

88 

66 

22 

44 

78 

87 

22 

66 

88 

87 

55 

99 

67 

89 

97 

22 

55 

77 

87 

89 

66 

44 

79 

22 

99 

11 

11 

88 

33 

55 

68 

33 

87 

11 

44 

66 

22 

99 

97 

11 

69 

11 

98 

79 

22 

87 

429 

837 

740 

692 

752 


*Copyright 1953, Monroe Calculating Machines Company, Inc. provided courtesy 
of SWEDA, International, Division of Litton Business Systems, Inc. 
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ACURA-TOUCH DRILL EXERCISES* 


1 

1 1 

1 1 i 

III 

1 V 

1 Y 

V 

10 


RP 
• o c 

4 20 

.31 

27 



59 

.27 

29 

44. 

P P 7 

^ #. c r 

51 
.ox 

19 

19 ^ 


PI 


29 

39 

44 

45 

54 

2*^ 


/LI 


77 


67 

.14 

.39 

.95 

.37 

65 

.19 

• 33 

.96 

2.22 

56 

.65 

1.99 

1.08 

.50 

59 

.69 

.41 

.04 

.56 

29 

.59 

.45 

.47 

.43 

21 

.55 

.42 

.40 

.21 

4.84 

6.13 

9.13 

11.07 

6.05 


♦Copyright 1953, Monroe Calculating Machines Company, Inc. provided courtesy 
of SWEDA, International, Division of Litton Business Systems, Inc» 
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ACbRA-TOUCH DRILL EXERCISES* 


t 
1 

1 1 
1 1 

1 i 1 
1 1 1 

1 1/ 

1 V 

1/ 

V 

on 

08 

26 


o o 

no 

02 

60 

42 

c o 

DO 

f\ A 

04 

66 

46 

o o 

2o 

r\o 
Oo 

20 

68 

69 

64 

06 

24 

20 

64 

42 

02 

26 

28 

62 

66 

20 

28 

80 

82 

28 

22 

40 

88 

86 

62 

40 

44 

66 

84 

48 

60 

46 

44 

66 

22 

80 

48 

22 

88 

200 

20 

40 

24 

95 

222 

284 

330 

592 

792 

932 


^Copyright 1953, Monroe Calculating Machines Company, Inc. provided courtesy 
of SWEDA, International, Division of Litton Business Systems, Inc. 
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STUDENT TEXTS AND MATERIALS 


* 1. 


Your Attitude Is Showing 


* 2. 


A Study Guide to Efficient Market Checking 


3. 


The Household Encyclopedia (paperback) 


18 Rules of Bagmanship (booklet) 


5. 101 Meat Cuts 


6. Beef - Pork - Lamb Handouts (8 1/2 X 11) 

* 7. One three-ring binder with 100 sheets ruled filler paper (for student 

manual) 

* 8. Quaker Oats Kit 

NOTE: 14 units of programmed instruction. This is provided by the school 
on loan to the student. Be sure all 14 units are in the kit when 
returned by the student. Collect a $5 deposit for each kit. 

9. Blue Goose Buying Guide 

*These items must be used by the students. Item one, two and seven must be 
purchased by the students. Item i may be purchased by the student or made 
available from the school library. Other items should be available from the 
school library. 
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THE STUDENT MANUAL 


Purposes 


1. Preparation of the manual by the student reinforces learning. 

2. When completed the manual is a ready reference as an aid in solving 
on-the-job problems. 

3. The manual enhances the student's employment opportunities when used 
by the student during the job application and interview process. 


Organization 

The manual should be organized in seven parts as follows: 
Part A: Diploma and resume 
Part I: Handout Materials 
Part II: Tests 


Part III: Answers and written comments on each unit of Quaker Oats Programmed 
Instruction 


Part IV: Written comments on each chapter covered in the text, "Your Attitude 
Is Showing." 

Part V: Written assignments related to each of the 22 competencies. 
Part VI: Student notes. 
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HISTORY OF WASHINGTON STATl: 
VOCATIONAL CASHIER-CHECKER MOBILE UNIT 
(How It All Came About) 

Now on the road serving school districts in remote areas of the state, the 
Washington State Cashier-Checker Mobile Unit had its origin in an interesting 
set of circumstances. It was conceived in a setting when employment statistics showed 
a shortage of well -trained cashier-checkers both nationally and statewide. This 
critical need prompted the National Supermarket Institute, the National Cash 
Register Company, and the Department of Distributive Education at Western Michigan 
University, to call a national meeting to consider ways and means of solving the 
need. The Director of Distributive Education, K. Otto Logan, was among those 
fortunate enough to be invited to attend. Upon his return, he reported to his 
staff on a new teacher-education program developed and tested by the Supermarket 
Institute and National Cash Register Company in cooperation with Western Michigan 
University. 

The grocers of Eastern Washington were quick to respond in favor of the program 
and asked their Supervisor of Distributive Education at Spokane Community College, 
Leigh Hales, to attend at their expense, a two-week teacher-training program at 
Western Michigan University to learn more about how to teach this new course. 
Later, through the efforts of the National Cash Register Company, the Associated 
Grocers of Seattle also responded by sending Mr. Walter A. Riggs, DE Coordinator 
at Bellingham Technical Institute, to a meeting of grocers at Western Michigan 
to evaluate the adequacy of the training program. 

With this set of circumstances as a background, the focus of how the cashier- 
checker mobile unit . came about can be directed to the State of Washington. Two 
overall questions were: What had the State of Washington offered in the past, and 
what could be offered in the future? It was apparent that in spite of the fact 
that five cashier-checker training programs were in operation in the state, the demand 
was far from being satisfied especially the needs in outlying areas in the state. 
In consideration of this, the state office staff focused its attention to the 
areas of greatest need and at a brainst roming session of the state office staff, 
(LeRoy McCartney, Jim Blue, Vocational Education Director Ernie Kramer, and others) 
the idea of the mobile unit came out as one possibility for expansion. However, 
the purchase of a made-to-order unit for a mobile classroom proved financially 
proh ibitive . 

Rather than drop the idea, however, the situation was described to Wally Riggs 
who pursued the idea further and discussed it with his vocational director, 
Mr. Ray Smith at the Bellingham Technical Institute. Mr. Smith came up with the 
idea that the school, through its regular instructional offerings, could convert a 
trailer unit if one were available, into a classroom. The State would have to work 
out the blueprints, plans and cover the costs of materials. 

Because of this interest, it was decided that the matter be presented to the 
Executive Director of the Washington State Food Dealer* s Association, F. N. McCowan, 
for his reactions. The complete idea fell into a receptive atmosphere and after 
Mr. McCowan had had time to discuss it with the directors of the food dealers 
group, they put out a notice for a trailer unit. The response was quite immediate 
since Safeway, Inc. gave us the opportunity to select a used trailer with their 
< ^ * nents and at the same time Darigold donated a tractor -- one which would be 
£RJ[C^e for transporting the trailer from place to place. 
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With these developments the matter was presented to the Coordinating Council 
for Occupational Education and approved by them as a worthy project with $15,000 
budgeted to cover costs of mater: tIs and equipment. The Bellingham Vocational 
Institute then began the work of w/erhauling the trailer and together with the 
state office, plans were for making the 8* X 35* trailer a classroom on wheels. 

Without any previous blueprints to guide us, space was measured off for three 
split **L** checkstands, a table and chairs to serve a group of 12 students at one 
time, storage facilities, wiring, paneling, flooring, heat and air conditioning. 
With this pioneering blueprint, the work on meeting the specifications was the 
job of the Bellingham Technical Institute. 

Before the year was up, the unit was ready for its initial pilot program 
on Haggen*s Supermarket lot in Bellingham. A local advisory committee, consisting 
largely of grocers, but supported by labor, backed the initial project 100% and in 
two weeks of training the first class of 12 graduates completed the program 
July 4, 1969. The unit was now ready for launching statewide. 

This action was not taken until a state advisory committee, representing 

management and labor, had been organized. The first meeting of the committee 

was held in the mobile unit at Bellingham^ c:t which time the members witnessi-d 
the students in training. 

The first request for the use of the unit came from Skagit Valley College 
to be used in connection with upgrading presently-employed grocery personnel in 
cashier-checker training. Harry Tobin, Mid-Management Coordinator, made the plans 
in the local area on the basis of the advice from his local advisory committee and 
organized the program into four twenty-hour shifts for purposes of upgrading. As 
a result of Mr. Tobin* s participation, the ACURA-TOUCH system of cash register 
operation was initiated an innovative system which makes for increased checker 
accuracy. 

The second request for the unit came from Spokane Community College in terms of 
serving a need in the outlying areas of the community college district at Pullman. 
To publicize and make known the availability of the school, the unit was purposely 
placed in the center of the campus at the Washington Vocational Association Conference 
in August, 1969, at F stern Washington State College, where directors and supervisors 
of vocational education were briefed on the availability of the unit. Through the 
efforts of our teacher-educator William D. Syhlman, the first college credit course 
was offered on how to teach the ninety-hour cashier-checker course. The next month 
the unit was placed on display at the Food Dealer's Convention in Seattle. As a 
result, publicity has appeared in the Food Dealer's Magazine, the Vocat iona 1 Educat i on 
News for the State of Washington, the Labor Advocate , and numerous newspapers 
through the efforts of Alex Crewdson, Public Information Specialist. 

iNeedless to say, there were many problems in connection wi.:h the pioneering of 
this new unit, all taking place during the period of time from the first pilot project 
at Bellingham to the third at Pullman. Problems arose such as: How the truck was 
to be packed for travel, electrical connections for hookup on supermarket lots, 
problems involving recruitment and publicity. These problems which in themselves 
are interesting experiences, were incidental to making the unit a functioning and 
moving school on wheels doing its part to serve a need, particularly in the outlying 
areas of the state. The whole history of the mobile unit is a story which started 
because of a need in industry on a nationwide basis, follOv :;d up with action in 
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the State of Washington, encouraged by the combined interests of management, labor, 
local school districts, and the support of the Coordinating Council for Occupational 
Education. This is Chapter I on how it all came about. Progress a year from 
now might be the subject of a second chapter. 
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COLUMN 

I: 

Inst ructor 

's rating at the onJ of tho ^0 or 

COLUMN 

II: 

Lmploycr • s 

ratinj; at tho end of four to six 

COLUMN 

III: 

Rat ing at 

termination of omplo>'niont . 


landout ^SS 


. Fifty represents the maximum compotoncy attainaliU* in t.*ach aroa at thv 
end of the yO-hoiir instructional period. 

. One hundred represents the maximum competency attainahle by the graduate 
at the end of the four to six weeks' trainee's internship in employment. 

. Attainment of a score of 100 m aU areas in Column U indicates that 


the graduate is able to perform 

at a level of competency 

equal to 

that 

of the average checker vsith six 

months ' exper icnce . 



Attainment of a score of ^00 in 

a 1 1 areas i n Column I I I 

ind i cates 

tliat 

the graduate is able to perform 

at a level of competency 

equal to 

that 


of a professional ioiirne>Tnan checker . 


lUTING 1-ORM 


AREA Oh COMPt-Tr.NCY | 1 


3 

ari:a or compi.tency j 

1 

-> 

3 

Maximum Rating Attainabl'^ 

50 

100 

20G 

Maximum Rating Attainable 

50 

100 

200 

MONEY HANDLING 




PERSONAL APPI:ARANCE 




CHECKS 




ACURA -TOUCH 




■POSTINO THr. LFPGEiR 




REGISTER 0P1:R:\TI0N 




POLICIES 




scale: opi:ration 




STORE SECURITY 




PRODUCE, 




FRONT-ENO PROCliDURES 




DAIRY 




PRICING .AND SrOCKINCi 




MEAT 




MULTIPLES 




BAKERY 




MEMORY 




\()N-i-0()LiS 




BAGM.ANSHIP 




groci:ry 




INTER -PERSONAL RELA- 
TIONS 




Sl/PER.U\RKf:T 

i.oNOMirs 


r 



NOTE: This rating j^rofile should l>e )ianded to the employer upon entering the 

trial period of employment and returned to tho trainee v\ith the employer 
rating :it the end of the four to six uot'ks on-the-jol> experience. 


N,\Mf-: AND ADDRESS OE STORE: 


SIGNATURE: ^^IITLE 


Tear off this portion 

EOLLOW-UP REPORT 
(To Be Completed By The i-.mployer) 

In order to maintain the highest standard of educational excellence, we would 
appreciate your filling out this foj low-up evaluation after this student has been 
employed by you for two months. Mail to the Washington State Checker Schools, 
COORD'in..\TING COUNCIL FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION, Distributive fiducation, P. 0. Box 
248, Olympia, Washington 98S01. 

STUDENT'S NAME DATE 


NAME OV SCHOOL INSTRI/CTOR 


CONMENTS: 


ERLC 


EMPLOYER NAME AND ADDRESS: 


SIGNED: TITLE 
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ACURA -TOUCH USING 
SWEDA BRAILLH CAPS 



t 

*Copyright 1955, Monroe Calculating Machines Company, Inc. provided courtesy 
of SWEDA International, Division of Litton Business Systems, Inc. 
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*Copyright 1953, Monroe Calculating Machines Company, Inc. provided courtesy 
of SWEDA International, Division of Litton Business Systems, Inc. 
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STUDENT REACTION TO INSTRUCTION 
Mobile Checker School 


COURSE Dat e 

This form 'gives you a chance to express your reaction to the instruction you are 
getting in this mobile school, and thereby to help your instructor improve his 
course. Please give it your careful attention. Check or write in the answers 
that most clearly express your best Judgment. Leave a question unchecked if it 
does not apply to this course or if for some other reason you cannot make a sincere 
appraisal. Please do not sign your name. 

REACTION TO COURSE ORGANIZATION 

1. Is the course well organized? 

Well organized Satisfactorily organized Poorly organized 

2. Are assignments clear and definite? 

Unusually clear and definite Clear and definite Sometimes vague and 

indefinite Usually vague and indefinite 

3. Do you find special assignments or projects useful? 

Very useful Usually worthwhile Of doubtful value Mere busy work 

U. How w ^;ld you rate the textbooks you were asked to purchase? 

Very .d Good ^Fair ^Poor 

REACTIO:: ■ . TEACHING METHODS 

1. Are ycu encouraged to participate in class actively? 

Alway;; encouraged Usually encouraged ^Instructor indifferent 

Participation discouraged 

2. What do you think of the instructor's check on your work? 
Very good^ Good Fair Poor 

3- Are the tests fair? 

Very fair Unfair Very unfair 


h. What do you think of the instructor's grading system? 

ERIC 


^ery fair Satisfactory Unreliable Unfair 
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REACTION TO INSTRUCTOR'^ S GENERAL EFFECTIVENESS 

1. How well does the instructor know his subject? 

Very well Fairly well Not well enough Very Poorly 

2. Is the instructor well prepared for the class period? 
Always Usually Seldom 

3. Does the Instructor stick to his subject? 

Almost always ^Usually ^Often wanders 

U. Does the instructor speak clearly and distinctly? 
Almost always Usually ^Infrequently 

5. How well does the instructor hold your ini^crest in class? 
Very well ^Moderately Not too well Poorly 

6. How well does the instructor succeed in stimulating you to work? 
Very well _Moderately well Enough to "get by" 

T. How effective is the instructor in helping individual students? 
Very effective ^Fairly effective ^Ineffective 

8. From your knowledge and observation, how much cheating occurs in the course? 
?^'or:-"__ Very little ^Considerable Very much 

9. On t'r.' vhole, what do you think of the course? 

Very 'jod Good ^Fair Poor Very poor 

10. ConL-Idering everything, what do you think of the instructor's general effectiveness? 

Very ^'ood Good ^Fiar ^Poor "^^ery poor 

INFORMAL REACTIONS 

1. ^//hat do you particularly like about this course and/or the instructor? 

2. What do you particularly dislike about this course and/or the instructor? 
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Date 

ROLE PLAYING 
EVALUATION 

CUSTOMER CHECKER BOXER 


ITEM 

o n A r>r* l 

GRADE: 

LOMMENTS 

Bottle Refund 



Paid Out 



Returned Merchandise 



Overring 



Underring 



Department Errors 



Correct Change 


. 

Correct Prices 



Correct Bagging 


• 

Group Multiples 



Servi ce 



Checks 
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He who is carried away by enthusiasm, may have to walk back. 


To handle yourself, use your head; 
To handle others, use your heart. 


The foundation of good human relations is love, expressed by 
emphathy, friendliness, and good will. The proper conception of 
business is a transaction carried out in the spirit of friendliness. 


Success or failure in business is related more to mental attitudes 
than mental capacities. 


By now, if you have concluded that attitudes are as important as 
the skills and knowledge taught in this course, you are correct. 


APPENDIX B 


ERIC 


Competency Level 


TEST INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Give these tests during the one-half hour self-study periods. 

2. Give the test as soon as the student has learned what they need to know 
to be at the level of competency required for a diploma. 

3. It is the responsibility of the instructor to do everything possible to 
assist the student to achieve the required competency for a diploma. On 
the other hand, no student should receive a diploma who has not achieved 
the level of competency required. 

4. If a student fails the test, give the student the test again at any time 
the student believes he has achieved the required level of competency. 

5. A student who answers all questions correctly is to be given a score of 
50. Deduct one point for each incorrect answer. 

6. If the student is unable to answer all questions correctly, the student has 
not achieved the level of competency required for a diploma. 

7. The tests are to be entered by the student in the student's manual as a part 
of the student's permanent record. Remember the importance of the student 
manual. It is the best key the student will have to open the door to 
employment opportunities. 

8. When the student achieves the level of competency required for each body 
of knowledge, enter the score of "50*' in your grade book or directly on 
the student's diploma. 


INSTRUCTOR'S VISUAL OBSERVATION TEST 
OF STUDENT COMPETENCY 

1. Enter a score of "50" for each competency on rating form if student's work 
is accurate. 

2. These competencies are to be tested during role playing in the laboratory. 

3. These visual observation tests are in addition to the written competency 
tests. A student must pass both tests with a score of "50". 

4. The students must be rated twice. Rate them the first time by observing 
them in role playing with each other. 

5. Second rating. The instructor is to take a cart of groceries and have each 
student check and bag the purchases with no errors or all errors related 

O :he ledger sheet properly posted. 

6. ^SI£ '^ the grades for the written tests. 


INSTRUCTOR'S VISUAL OBSERVATION TEST 
OF STUDENT COMPETENCY 
(Rating Form) 


Name: Date:_ 

Score: 


COMPETENCY 


Written Test 
SCORE 


Observation Test 
SCORE 


1, Change making and money handling 


2. Inter-Personal Relations 


Checks 


4. Posting the Ledger 


5. Store Policies 


6. Supermarket Economics 


7. Store Security 


8. Bagman ship 


Produce 


10. Dairy 


1 1. Personal Appearance 


12. Meat 


13. Bakery 


14, Non-Foods 


IS. Grocery 


1 6. Multiples 


17. Memory 


1 8, Front-end procedures 


19. Scale Operation 


2 0. Register Operation 


21. ACURA-TOUCH 


22g[^(]"cing and Stocking 
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Final Examination 
ACURA-TOUCH 

Name : Errors : 


Date: Time: 


Minimum competency required for diploma. Time: 4 minutes with no mistakes. A 
professional checker can do this test in 2 minutes, 25 seconds, with no mistakes . 
Where multiple price is shown, ring price for one can . 


2 

- 41 

GR 

3 - 

- 41 

GR 

1 . 

,14 MT 


13 

GR 


11 

GR 

3. 

,32 MT 

3 

- 40 

GR 

2 - 

- 45 

GR 

2 . 

,41 MT 


30 

GR 


24 

GR 

4. 

,23 MT 

2 

- 25 

GR 

3 - 

- 32 

GR 


34 PR 


41 

GR 


33 

GR 


14 PR 

2 

- 19 

GR 


64 

GR 


37 PR 


12 

GR 


71 

GR 


39 PR 

3 

- 11 

GR 


29 

GR 


45 PR 


34 

GR 


26 

GR 


49 GR 

2 

- 23 

GR 

2 ■ 

- 49 

GR 


73 GR 


21 

GR 

2 ■ 

- 37 

GR 


52 GR 


83 

GR 

2 ■ 

- 27 

GR 


44 GR 


94 

GR 

2 . 

- 21 

GR 


32 GR 


28 

GR 

7^ . 

- 37 

GR 


10 GR 


25 

GR 

2 ■ 

- 65 

GR 


43 GR 

2 

- 35 

GR 

2 ■ 

- 59 

GR 


23 GR 

3 

- 25 

GR 

2 ■ 

- 43 

GR 


22 GR 

2 

- 79 

GR 

2 ■ 

- 39 

GR 


51 GR 


31 

GR 

3 ■ 

- 31 

GR 


82 GR 


42 

GR 

2 ■ 

- 47 

GR 


35 GR 

3 

- 38 

GR 

3 ■ 

- 35 

GR 


27 GR 

3 

- 29 

GR 

2 ■ 

- 31 

GR 




14 

GR 

2 ■ 

- 33 

GR 

$ 30.27 
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Final Examination 
ACURA-TOUCH 

Name: Errors: 


Date: Time: 


Minimum 

competency required 

for diploma, 

time 3 minutes, with 

no mistakes. A 


professional checker can do 

Liiis lcSl in 

i nunuLc, 4u seconos 

with no 

mistakes . 


24 

59 


61 

51 


39 

23 

35 


44 

65 


15 

22 

52 


11 

57 


25 

32 

31 


22 

43 


17 

31 

38 


24 

33 


21 

25 

28 


41 

81 


04 

20 

28 


27 

35 


37 

38 

35 


13 

53 


48 

24 

20 


09 

56 


91 

25 

51 


19 

23 


99 

17 

31 


43 

26 


98 

34 

35 


23 

27 


19 

15 

41 


54 

39 


13 

69 

19 


41 

15 


30 

34 

23 


14 

26 


16 

15 

27 


62 

27 

Total 

29 
24 
27.91 
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Final Examination 
ACURA-TOUCH 

Name : ^Errors : 

Date : Time : 

Minimum competency required for diploma, time: 3 minutes, with no mistakes. A 
professional checker can do this test in one and one-half minutes with no mistakes . 


LI UK 



UZ 

TY 
1 A 

•1 ■! 
44 

MT 
i>. 1 


Q 1 » VV 

no 

uy 

DD 
rK 

7Q 

/ y 

MT 

4y 

DD 


So rR 


PD 
bK 


DD 
rK 

oy 

MT 


41 (jR 

04 

rR 

dU 

M 1 

1 "Z 

PD 

1 L 

28 PR 

28 

GR 

59 

MT 

09 

PR 

69 

91 MT 

73 

MT 

35 

PR 

05 

PR 

03 

14 PR 

48 

PR 

52 

GR 

43 

GR 

65 

62 MT 

61 

MT 

38 

MT 

02 

TX 

05 

07 PR 

19 

GR 

61 

PR 

54 

MT 

28 

29 GR 

32 

GR 

20 

GR 

35 

GR 

94 

76 MT 

01 

TX 

01 

TX 

01 

TX 

04 

13 PR 

89 

MT 

91 

MT 

09 

GR 

49 

68 MT 

02 

GR 

17 

PR 

63 

PR 

82 

33 GR 

07 

PR 

41 

GR 

16 

GR 

11 

01 TX 

55 

GR 

02 

TX 

01 

TX 

Total 

56 
27.56 
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Final Hxamination 

HUMAN RELATIONS 
(Inter-Personal Relations) 

Name: Date: 


Score : 


1. You will be hired not so much for what you know but for your willingness to learn 
and your willingness to work. Do you agree with this statement? Explain your 
answer. 


2. Failure to listen is the cause of a great many employee problems. How can you 
improve your listening ability? 

3. Most employers encourage employees to ask question*^. Why? 

4. Is it human relations smart to openly admit your mistakes? Explain your answer. 

5. Teasing and testing is common where people work together. Why does this occur? 
How would you react to these conditions? 

6. The employee should not expect management to provide monetary rewards every 
day, week or month to keep his personal productivity at a high level. He x 
should not expect to be consistently counseled into becoming a high producer. 
He should not expect to be pampered into doing better work. Do you agree with 
this statement? Explain your answer. 

7. How do you interpret the phrase, "Shape up or ship out?'' 

8. Explain in your own words what you think is meant by, »'Inter-Personal Relations." 

9. Most business executives agree that human relations problems are the biggest 
single factor contributing to loss of customers, loss of sales and loss of 
profits. Would you agree that "Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you" could minimize, if not eliminate, most human relations problems? Explain 
your answer. 

10. A fellow employee has just told you that another checker was given a SOi an hour 
raise. You have been employed as long as this other checker. What course of 
action would you take? 

11. A customer accuses the store of deliberately short-weighing meat . What would 
you tell this customer. 
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12. What is meant by a positive attitude? 

13. What will you do when hired as a checker, to improve the human relations 
environment of the supermarket where you will work. 

DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE, FOR INSTRUCTORS USE ONLY 

Attendance: Days Late Days Missed 

Cooperation : 

Enthusiasm: 

Employee Relat ions : (Role Playing) 

Customer Relat ions : (Role Playing) 

Personal Appearance: 


Final Examination 


STORE SECURITY 

NAME: Date: 

Score: 

1. Describe the behavior pattern of a potential shoplift 

2. ^".lat should you do if you observe someone shoplifting 

3. How can you minimize shoplifting? 
k. How can you prevent till tapping? 

5* How can you prevent being short changed? 
6. What should you do when a robbery occurs? 


Test No. 4 


Final flxaminat i on 
SCALE OPER^ATION 
Name : Date : 


Score : 

1. List the three things a checker must do to her scale before starting to cliec\ 
out customers. 

2. When the reading line of a scale falls between two numbers, the checker must 
decide which price to charge for the item. There are two different policies 
and the checker must know the policy of her particular store. Miat are these 
two policies? 

3. When the price per pound for an item is not listed on your scale, how do y<>M 
determine what price to charge the customer? There are two easy ways to do this. 
Using 89(t as the price per pound, show procedure one. Using 4(V per pound, show- 
procedure two. 

4. Ocassionally a produce item may be priced as a multiple, i.e.: 10 lbs - 73<-. 
Describe how you would determine the selling price of the item if the multiple 
price is not on the price bar. 

Problem 1 - 10 lbs - 70(t Problem 3 - 2 lbs - 39(t 

Problem 2 - 5 lbs - 63(t Problem 4-3 lbs - 49(t 

5. Instructor: Select six to ten items from the produce rack of participating super 
market. Have the student weigh each item, making entries on the form below. 


ITEM 

RliTAIL 
SELLING PRICE 

/\MOUNT 
\ OF PURCHASE 

1 



2 



3 



4 



5 



6 

^ 


7 



8 



9 
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Final lixamination 
REGISTER OPERATION 


Name: Date : 

Score : 


1. There are four things you must do before starting to check out customers on your 
register. What are they? (Do not include counting your change) 

1. 3. 


\ 

2. List in sequential order the three steps you must take to complete a sales 
transaction using a non-change computation cash register. (Do not include 
refunds, errors or paid-outs) 

1. 


3. 


3. List in sequential order the five steps you must take to complete a sales 
transaction using a change computation cash register. (Do not include paid- 
outs, errors or refunds) 

1. 4. 

2. 5. 
3. 

4. If the receipt paper becomes jammed in the register, what procedure would you 
use to correct this problem? 

5. How do you determine when detail or receipt paper is needed? 

6. How and when do you prevent operation of your cash register? 

7. Why cash registers have department keys? 
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8. If you depress a wrong key, what must you do? 

9. How can you prevent jamming a cash register? 

10. Why do some stores have clerk keys labeled A,B,C,D,E? 


ERIC 


Final Examination 
CHANGE MAKING AND MONEY HANDLING 

Name: ^ DATE:_ 

Score : 

1. Whether a store manager requires it or not, it is a good idea to count the 
money in the cash drawer at the beginning and end of each shift. Why? 

2. Where should money tendered be placed while making change? Why? 

3. The procedure for removing change from register and giving it to the 
customer is done in two steps. What are they and why must this procedure 
be followed? 

4. What side of a paper bill should be up and which direction should it face? 

5. Enter in the cash drawer below where you would place the following: 
U - 5^ - 10^ - 25 ^ - 50^ - $1 Bill - $5 Bill - $10 Bill - $20 Bill 


Test No. 6 
Page I 


6. Wliere would you place checks, coupons, and large bills? What care must be 
exercised whe:: doing so? 

7. (See Next Page) 

8. (See Next Page) 
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iName : Date : 


Score : 


Making Change - Regular Method 

DIRECTIOiNS: Use as few coins and currency as possible when making change. 


Denominations 

ou 

05(t 

10(t 

25* 

50* 

une 
Dollar 

P i \/ 
r X V c 

Dol lars 

Result 

EXAMPLE: 

4 , oo out or lU. 

9 
L 

1 
i 

1 
1 


1 
1 


i 

1 0 on 

1 / <t out or bU(f 









/, . / 5 out or o . 








5 .00 

1 . out or b . 








^ on 

o 1 (f out or 1 . 








1 .00 

* 

59<t out or lU, 








1 n nn 

i w . w w 

^l<t out or bU(t 








%J\J <p 

/ . b / out or i U . 








1 n nn 

i W . WW 

7 no Mill- n-F ^ 
o.u^ (JUL ur • 








5.00 

2.76 out of 10. 








10.00 

1.57 out of 5. 








5.00 

51(t out of 75 (f 








75* 

2.01 out of 2.5 

0 







2.50 

7.55 out of 10. 








10.00 

6.47 out of 20. 



I. 





20.00 

54(t out of 1.04 








1.04 

76(t out of 1.01 








1.01 
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Name : ^Date : 

Score : 

8. Making Change - When Using Change Computing Register 

DIRECTIONS: Use as few coins and currency as possible. Enter number of 
each used. 


Denominations 

Five 
Dol lars 

One 
Dollar 

SOi 

2S<t 


05i 

OU 

EX.WPLE: 

Your Change $9.32 

1 

4 


1 


1 

2 

0.24 








2.73 








" " 3.29 








0.83 








0.44 








M 1. 2.21 








6.37 








3.07 








" " 2.76 








1.58 








0.62 








" 8.65 








7.49 








4.27 








" 5.91 








6.19 
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Final Examination 
PRICING AND STOCKING 
Name: Date: 


Score : 


1. What is meant by stock rotation? Why is rotation a must? 

2. What determines number of facings given any product item? 

3. Why must you check the shelf price and price of shelf stock witli price of item 
you are stocking? 

4. What would you do if the prices referred to in problem 3 did not match? 

5. Why must you read the label on the item being stocked before putting it on 
the shelf? 

6. How should you stock items in glass containers? 

7. What care must be exercised when cutting cartons for pricing? 

8. Most cartons contain two layers. Where do you cut this carton for pricing? Why? 

9. Prices stamped on a product must be and . 

10. What is meant by the term ''facing the shelves?'' When do you do it? 

11. Items should not be removed, priced and stocked one item at a time? 

12. Is it possible to stock shelves using two hands? Explain the importance of 
your answer. 

13. Usually one one or two designated individuals have authority to sign for 
merchandise delivered. Why? 

14. When changing the price on a can, what do you do with the old price? 

15. When changing the price on a carton, or cellophane package, what do you do with 
the old price? 

16. How many ounces in the following can sizes? Flat : No. 1 Tall : 

No. 2 : No. 303 : No. 2 1/2 

17. Describe the difference between the following: 
Two sieve peas 


Three sieve peas 

t> L 
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Final Examinatio n 
PRODUCE 

NAME : ^Da t e : 

Score: 

1. List the produce items that require careful handling at the checkstand. 

2. Give three reasons why an advertised item would run out before the day is 
over. 


5. Leaf vegetables require special care to assure garden freshness. Two conditions 
must exist. What are tliey? 

4. What causes the fluctuation of produce prices from day to day? 

5. Most supermarkets require that a checker do what, concerning the produce 
department before they start cliecking? 

6. Using Handout ^22, list correctly, today's price for ten vegetable items and 
five fruit items , as listed on the chalk board by your instructor. 

7. Using Handout ^38, fill out correctly, the ten items listed on the blackboard 
by the instructor. 

J. Using Handout ^39, fill out correctly, tlie ten items listed on the blackboard 
by the instructor. 
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Final Examination 
POSTING THE LEDGER 

Name: Date: 

Score : 

1. There are two reasons for the necessity of posting a ledger. What are tlicy? 

2. Why must your ledger be posted promptly? 

3. Most stores require that the manager OK refunds or paid-outs in excess of $1. 
Why? 

4. Why do most supermarkets hire "spotters" to check out groceries? 

5. There are four kinds of ledger entries. What are they? 

USING HANDOUT #17, SOLVE THE FOLLOWING PROBLEMS. SALES TAX 5%. 

6. The manager has OK'd an invoice for c^sh payment amounting to $5.50. 

7. A customer returns 79i worth of bottles. 

8. The meat manager OK'd refund of $3.75 for a returned chicken. 

9. A produce item of 39i was rung by mistake on the grocery key. 

10. A 59^ grocery item was registered on the grocery key at 79(jr. 

11. A meat item of $1.79 was registered on the grocery key. 

12. A customer returned a defective can of hairspray that cost $1.79. 

13. You charged a customer 79^ for a produce item on sale at 49i. 
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CASHING CHECKS 


Name: ^Uate:_ 

Score 


1. What does NSF stand for and what information is provided to the checker to 
minimize loss due to NSF? 

2. Why must a checker be particularly careful when cashing government checks? 

3. List four good identifications. 

4. What is a post-dated check? Is it acceptable? 

5. What is a second-party check? Is it acceptable? 

6. Would you cash a check on an out-of-town bank? Explain your answer. 

7. What is a "bank stamp." Why is it used? Where on the check is the stamp used? 

8. Most stores require that the checker enter four items of information. Give 
an example of how this is done. 

9. Why is it important to **read" a check? 

10. There is one good rule for cashing checks. What is it? 

11. List your reasons for not accepting the following check. The purchase was $5.95. 

First National Bank, Bellingham 

No. 


7S-4041 ... -t^ ^/ 

7335 ^ Date Jc^Tl 2\ 19 7/ 

Pay to (y^^^t^ ^/??<>rt.^.<hiL. Amount 72 

<^j^.iA^.ff:£c ^ a^^l ^Do 1 1 ar s 

Er|CcOUNTER check signed X^OtMAJ ^ A^^^^ 


Test No. 


Page 


12. Enter on the check the required information assuming the check above 

was good and the purchase was $68.50 and you were checking in checkstand 
No . 5 . 


Test No. 11 


Final Examination 
SUPERMARKET ECONOMICS 

Name : ^Datc : 

Score : 

1. The cost of food in the U.S. is the lowest in the world and the lowest it has 
ever been in the U.S. according to the latest figures. 

A. What percent of spendable income is spent on food in the US? 

B. In Russia? 

C. In France? 

D. In England? (optional) 

E. How do you account for our food costing so little compared to Russia? 

2. What is gross profit? 

3. What is the percent of gross profit for the average supermarket? 

4. What is net profit? 

5. What is the percent of net profit for the average supermarket? 

6. List five items paid for out of gross profit. 

7. How are retail prices determined in the average supermarket? 

8. What determines when an item stocked is discontinued by a supermarket.' 

9. Generally speaking, wh^at determines the price of items advertised by the 
average supermarket? 

10. There are some economic truths that are valid in any society. It requires 
effort to produce the food we eat or the things we use or wear. In other 
words, there is no such thing as something for nothing. The food we buy 
in a supermarket has what economists refer to as time, form, place, utility. 

A. What is time utility and why does it cost money? Give an example. 

B. What is form utility and why does it cost money? Give an example. 

C. What is place utility and why does it cost money? Give an example. 
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Final Examination 
STORE POLICIES 


Name : ^Date : 

Score: 


1. Why is it necessary for a store to have policies and why is it important for a 
checker to learn and follow these policies? 

2. List fifteen items that are generally covered by a store policy? 
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Final Examination 
GROCERY 

Name Date 


Sc o re 

1. What is meant by the term "facing the shelves?'' 

2. When does a checker face the shelves? 

3. What meant by the term, ''rotation of stock?" 

4. When does a checker rotate stock? 

5. What determines the number of facings given to an item? 

6. Which shelves are shopped more than others? 

7. What determines the discontinuance of an item? 

8. What is a loss ledder? 

9. Why do stores use multiple prices? 

10. What is the average gross profit of a grocery department? 

11. Every square foot of floor space costs the owner money eachrmonth for rent. 
He must earn as much as possible from every square foot devoted to selling 
space. If a loss leader is displayed on the end of a gondola, what can he 
do with this display to earn money on this floor space? 

12. When checking out ad items, it is important to recognize different sized packagei 
Why? 

13. When checking out canned goods, a checker must turn all priced ends up. Why? 

14. Why must a checker group multiple-priced items before checking the item? 

15. What does a checker do when the stack of multiple items gets too large to 
hold any longer? 

16. What should a checker tell a customer when checking out an ad item? 

17. What should you watch for when sliding canned goods out of your way? 

18. List six popular items in the grocery department that normally make the store 
little or no profit. 

19. Damaged or broken items are a contributing factor to loss of profit. What can 
you do to prevent loss from damaged or broken grocery items. 

2 © .irveys show that cleanliness is among the top reasons why customers prefer one 
ERJC ore to another. What can you do to keep the grocery department neat and cleam 


Test No. 14 


Final Examination 
NON- FOODS 


NAME Date 


Score 

1. Non-fcod departments became popular in supermarkets after World War II. 
What are the two most important reasons why supermarkets have added non- 
food departments? 

2. Non-foods departments are in a sense a store within a store with several 
departments or product categories. List five product categories found in 
non-food departments. 

3. One product category requires special handling when checking and bagging. 
What is it? 


4. Shoplifting occurs frequently in the non-foods department. A checker must 
be alert to customer behavior to minimize shoplifting of non-food items. 
What product categories are most popular with shoplifters? 

5. In independent supermarkets the merchandise is usually ordered and stocked 
by the wholesale house. What must a checker do to keep the shelves looking 
well stocked? 
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Test No. 15 


Final Examinat ion 
FRONT-END OPERATIONS 

Name Dat e 

Score 

1. Draw i rough sketch showing how a checker should work in a split "L*' checkstand. 

2. Why should a checker focus her attention on the merchandise or the customer 
rather than on the cash register? 

3. According to the research of SWEDA Cash Register Company, how does ACURA-TOUCH 
benef ' the customer? 

4. How d ACURA-TOUCH benefit the checker and the employer? 

5. Acco: ig to Handout No. .3, there are eight rules a checker must follow to give 
accuri e, courteous, prompt service. What are they? 

6. The line of customers waiting to be checked out is called a queue. How many 
customers should there be in a queue before calling another checker? 

7. In addition to checking out customers, the checker has other checkstand duties. 
List five. 

8. Handout No. 48 lists 20 tricks of the trade of professional checkers. List ten 
of them. 

9. Why is department registration so important? 

10. What must you do when you make a department error? 

11. What must you do when you make a price error? 

12. List some of the things you would do before opening your checkstand for 
customer service. 
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Test No. 16 


Final Examination 
BAKERY 

Name Date 


Score 

1. What are the advantages of an in-store bakery? 

2. What arc the disadvantages of an in-store bakery? 

3. How should bakery products be bagged? 

4. What are the advantages of imitation whipping cream over whipping cream when 
used in cream puffs and other puffed pastries? 

5. What pr^Hiuct is usu^ally used as an imitation whipping cream? 

6. What products are usually used as mold inhibitors in bread? 

7. What are the customer advantages of mold inhibitors? 

8. What is one major characteristic of bread products made without mold inhibitors? 

9. Most bakeries use prepared mixes for donuts and danish pastries. What advantages 
does this offer to the customer? 

10. What are the commonly used ingredients of cake frostings? 

11. Many bakery products are frozen either as dough before baking or after baking 
and then stored. What is the customer advantage when bakeries use freezing in 
connection with production of bakery products? 

12. When cost of ingredients and labor go up, the price of bakery products must be 
raised, or less expensive ingredients used if this is possible, or the size made 

smaller. How many in your class think the price should be raised? How 

many in your class think the product should be made smaller? Howlnany in 

your class think less expensive ingredients should be used if this is 
possible? 

13. What have you learned about the problems facing management from your answers 
to problem 12? 


I 
I 
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Test No. 17 


Final Examination 


MEMORY 


Name 


Date 


bcore 


INSTRUCTOR'S NOTE: Select twenty items from the produce department and ten ad items 
from a current ad of a local supermarket. Enter in column one. Students must be 
instructed one day prior to this test the supermarket from which ad 

and produce prices will be selected. 


ITEM 


PRICE 


ITe4 


PRICE 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
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Page 1 


Final Examination 
MULTIPLES 

Name Date 


Score 


1. What is the first step to take when determining the unit price for a multiple- 
priced item. 

2. What is the second step to take when determining the unit price for a 
multiple-priced item. 

3. Give the formula for determining the unit price of a multiple-priced item. 

4. Describe the two policies generally used to determine the unit price of 
products sold by the multiple-price method. 

5. Show how you would determine the single unit price of an item selling at 
six for 77(t. Show each step you used to determine your answer. Do all 
computations on your test paper. 

6. How much would you charge for three units if the multiple-price is 5 for 77^. 

7. How much would you charge for three units if the multiple price is six for 
77<f. 
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Test No. 18 
Page 2 

Final Examination 
MULTIPLES 

Name Date 


Score 

INSTRUCTOR'S NOTE: Enter in the first column the 20 most commonly used multiples 
in your area. 

STUDENT'S INSTRUCTIONS: In the form below, enter how much you would charge for one 
can, two cans, thre.j cans, four cans. 


MULTIPLE PRICE 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
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20 


ONE CAN 


TWO CANS 


THREE CANS 


FOUR CANS 


Test No. 19 


Final Examination 
MEAT 

Name ^Dat e 

Score 

1. Three guidelines are used by inspectors to determine the grade of beef. What 
are they? 

2. List the three grades of beef commonly sold fresh to the consumer. 

3. What determines flavor and juicyness of beef? 

4. What determines the tenderness of beef? 

5. How should most items sold in the meat department be bagged? 

6. Customers should exercise particular care with poultry and fish. What instructions 
should you give a customer buying poultry and fish? 

7. The red color of beef in a show case is not its natural color when cut. What is 
the word used by butchers to describe this change in color? 

8. What causes beef to lose its bright red color? 

9. Meat departments in a supermarket are under regular supervision by state inspectors. 
Generally speaking these inspectors look for three things. What are they? 

10. Explain what is meant by tare? 

11. Generally speaking the meat department is the least profitable of all departments 
in a supermarket. Wliy is this true? 

12. List the seven product categories sold in most meat departments. 

13. Give one or more reasons why a checker should know cuts of meat. 

14. What would you say to the irate customer who is complaining about how fat 
the pork roast and bacon are that she has just purchased? 
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Test No. 20. 
Page 1 

Final Examination 
DAIRY 

Name Date 


Score 


1. Stock rotation is important in all departments of a supermaxket. But particularly 
this is true in the dairy department. Why? 

2. Describe what care must be taken when bagging dairy products? 

3. What determines the difference between grades of ice cream? 

4. What is the difference between pastuerized and homogonized milk? 

5. What is Grade *VV* milk? 

6. What two rules determine the separation of eggs so they are sold at different 
prices? 

7. The conformation of an egg determines how it is sold by grade. Give tlie four 
most popular sizes of eggs. 

8. The weight of an egg determines how it is sold by size. Give the four most 
popular sizes of eggs. 

9. There are two kinds of buttermilk. One is becoming increasingly difficult to find 
in a supermarket. Describe these two kinds of buttermilk. 

10. On next sheet. 
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Page 


Listed below are the most popular cheeses sold in a supermarket. Give the country 
of origin, animal source, texture and how used by filling the form in correctly. 


TYPE 


COUNTRY 


SOURCE 


TEXTURE 


CO 


u 

■H 

c 

CO 


c 

■H 

u 


c 

■H 

c 
o 


in 


Bleu 

Cottage Cheese 

Cream Clieese 

Edam 

Gouda 

Longhorn 

Muenster 

Myost 

Parmesan 

Romano 

Roquefort 

Swiss 

Provo lone 

Mozzarella 

Cheddar - Sharp 

Cheddar - Mild 


11. Wliich two are the most popular in terms of dollar volume? 
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FOREWORD 


In 1967, the State Education Department published "Consumer 
Education — Materials for an Elective Course." This material has since 
been introduced into more than 500 of the New York State high schools. 
As a result of the interest in Consumer Education in the State and 
Nation, the Department has begun the preparation of a series of modules — 
Expanded Programs of Consumer Education. This module. Coping With the Prob- 
lems of a Technological Age, is the 10th to be produced. Those already 
distributed are: 

Consumer Issues and Action 
Education and the Consumer 
The Consumer and Recreation 
Consumer Problems of the Poor 
The Consumer and His Health Dollar 
Beauty Products and the Consumer 
The Consumer and Transportation 
Taxes and the Consumer 
Law and the Consumer 
Credit and the Consumer, 

It is expected that another module will be produced in the field of 
The Car and the Consumer. 

Nothing touches the lives of the disadvantaged more than the constant 
struggle to stretch limited financial resource:> to meet the increasing 
costs of living. This module is designed in the hope that it will help 
the poor to make better use of their income, as well as with the expecta- 
tion that those of higher income will be more understanding of the problems 
of their fellow citizens. 

Unlike the original syllabus, where 12 units covering various phases 
of Consumer Education were bound together, the modules in Expanded Programs 
of Consumer Education are being prepared as separate publ ications to 
provide greater flexibility. Each of the 10 modules in the series may 
be used as a discrete unit or with other units in the series. The 10 
modules may be presented as a semester or part of a semester course, or 
presented in conjunction with the original syllabus which covers such areas 
as the purchase of food; shelter; appliances; automobiles; and a considera- 
tion of credit; money management; fraud, quackery, and deception; banking 
and savings; life and health insurance; security programs: and consumer law. 

It is hoped that the presentation of the modules as separate publica- 
tions will tend toward flexibility in their use as mini-courses in such 
fields as social studies, business education, home economics, industrial 
arts, agriculture, and other areas of the curriculum. 

The suggestions to the teacher found in "Consumer Education - Materials 
for an Elective Course," pages 1-4, apply equally to each of these modules. 
The reaction and suggestions of those using these materials in the field 
will be helpful to the Department in planning further materials for Consumer 
Education and in making necessary revisions of the material. 
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The material for this module was developed and written by Hill is 
Idleman, associate in secondary curriculum development. 

Appreciation is expressed to Commissioner Henry L, Diamond, New York 
State Department of Environmental Conservation and to members of his staff 
for the cooperative review of this material and for the invaluable sug- 
gestions offered. 


Gordon E. Van Hooft 

Director^ Division of 
Currioulian Development 
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INTRODUCTION 


The industrial process has had many benefits for mankind in lessening 
the amount of brutal physical work that makes people old before tneir time, 
in increasing the comfort and convenenience of living, in making it possible 
for relatively few fanners to feed a large part of the world, and in improving 
sanitation, health, education, transportation, and virtually every 
aspect of life. 

Yet even the greatest of boons is seldom unaccompanied by offsetting 
penalties. So it has been with each step of man's technological advances. 
Chief among the prices we are paying for technology is pollution — of our 
air, our land, and our waters. Nor is pollution a new problem. Even at the 
height of the Roman Empire, Rome had little public sanitation . During the 
Middle Ages "home sanitation consisted of throwing everything out of the 
windows - everything. The few latrines that existed were often close to water 
wells, and streets were lined with garbage-filled gutters. It is little 
wonder that the tragic Black Death epidemics of the 14th century carried off 
an estimated one- to three-fourths of the population of Europe." 

"Pollution worries qo back to the Romans (who complained that charcoal 
smoke soiled their togas), but they are a very real part of our world today. 
As we work to clean up our air and water, we are already far from our 
ancestors of only a hundred years ago, who died by thousands of typhoid and 
various plagues - and never even knew why. Our air, even in cities, is 
improving - a 75 percent reduction in sulfur emissions alone in New York City 
over the last decade."* 

Since technology plays such a big role in our lives it seems appropriate 
that consumers develop a background of understanding which will help them to 
make intelligent decisions in the marketplace, and support their elected rep- 
resentatives in legislative halls to make wise laws as far as the environ- 
ment is concerned. Most effective to all will be economic power as reflected 
by the choice of products they buy (or do not buy), their adherence to good 
ecological practices, and their influence upon industry through their votes 
as stockholders. 

It is reasonable to believe that much of the accomplishment in cl^^aning 
up the air, the waters, and the land has been due to the clamor of an en- 
lightened citizenry. The kind of environment we will have in the future will 
largely depend upon public attitudes and actions. 

Further, the kinds of products and the service requirements of those 
products will be greatly affected by the response of consumers. Industry is 
responsive to expressions of approval or disapproval, and even more responsive 
to sales figures. If consumers are really troubled about products that con- 
sume inordinate amounts of energy or which are costly to maintain, a rejection 
of these products will speedily affect change. 

But despite the most sincere and dedicated efforts of both consumers and 
industry, it will be necessary for government to play a strong role in quality 
control, the handling of waste products, and their disposal. It has been 
suggested that industries should be made to reveal the components of any 
product and the suggested method of disposal. 


*"Pollution: A Problem That Isn't New," Petroleum Today, 1972/two 
American Petroleum Industry, 1801 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 
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Coping with the products of a technological age becomes more and more 
difficult each year as new products and new technological processes appear. 
It is easy for consumers to become bewildered by conflicting scientific and 
pseudo-scientific claims. Even regulatory authorities are often in con- 
flict, to say nothing of the views of industry spokesmen who may have 
personal motives. An example of confl icting claims of regulatory bodies 
occurred recently in the Albany area where State Health authorities seized 
quantities of canned goods on the claim that the lead seams posed a poten- 
tial lead poisoning hazard. Within a few days the United States Food and 
Drug Administration announced that no hazard existed. When authorities 
cannot agree, consumers are indeed at a loss. 

This module attempts to describe the kinds of problems that technology 
poses for the consumer. It suggests some attitudes and actions to help the 
consumer bring about such corrective action as he supports. The effects of 
technology, the energy crisis, the supply of natural resources, the problens 
of repair costs, the matter of wise consumer choice, and the effects of a 
changing technology on all aspects of life are considered. 

In the long run, most of the decisions regarding this problem come down 
to a matter of choice. As the editorial* in the Wall Street Journal of 
May 18, 1973 put it: 

How Badly Do You Want Clean Air? by Burt Schorr 

WASHINGTON-Sooner than they realize, Americans may have 
to choose between the automobiles they love and the 
clean air they say they want. 

The 1970 Clean Air Act is beginning to pose fundamental 
questions about the nation's economic and psychological 
dependence on the automobile. 

In essence, the act sets strict air pollution standards 
for metropolitan areas as a whole, and urban planners 
already are finding that the only way to meet them will 
be to drastically limit the number of cars on the 
streets. 

The committee report on the original Senate bill, which 
passed without opposition, stated that "as much as 75% 
of the traffic may have to be restricted in certain large 
metropolitan areas" during the 1975-85 decade when low- 
emission vehicles generally are replacing uncontrolled 
and partially controlled older models. 
What is involved in ... greater urban areas, from the 
standpoint of air pollution, is the whole complex of 
residential patterns, the employment patterns and 
transportation patterns-the way in which people move 
about, go to their work and live-iall of this ... must be 
modified if the objective of clean air is to be 
achieved." 

The law will test whether the public "really wants clean 
air." If it does it has to give up something-it might 


*excerpts only are reproduced 


be dollars, it might be comfort, but something. 
And that, in the largest sense, is what pollution 
control ultimately means. 

The same principle - that every advance in safety or pollution control 
of land, water, and sound has a price tag - applies to other areas of 
consumer use of technologically produced materials. It all boils down to 
"how badly consumers want" clean air, and water, and earth, and safe 
products. Through our choice of legislative representatives, through our 
power in the market place, through our vote as stockholders of the 
Nation's industries, we can buy a safe environment and safe products - but 
only at a price in dollars, in convenience, and possibly even in relations 
with other Nations. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


WHAT IS TECHNOLOGY? 

. Technology is the 
science of the 
mechanical and in- 
dustrial arts; applied 
science, engineering: 
the application of 
scientific knowledge 
to practical purposes 
in a particular field. 


. Ask students for their 
understanding of tech- 
nology. Do they see 
technology as applied 
science? Do they view 
it as a helpful or 
harmful development? 
Do they mention the 
social changes brought 
about by technology? 

. Ask students to report 
on striking examples 
of science fiction in- 
volving technology 
which they have read. 

. Ask pupils who have 
jobs to report on the 
uses of technology in 
their places of 
employment. 

• Look for evidences of 
applied technology in 
the school . Are 
records and reports 
processed by machines? 
Are their evidences of 
technological advances 
in the multi -media 
center? in the school 
business office? 


Linzberg, Eli, 
"Technology and Social 
Change," Columbia 
University Press, 
New York • 

"A source of great 
authority over nature, 
the modern scientific 
technology promises to 
be both the hope of 
man's future and the 
instrument of his en- 
slavement or destruc- 
tion. If we are to 
avoid the disasters it 
lays open to us and 
take advantage of the 
opportunities it 
presents we ... must 
understand what modern 
technology is, what it 
means, and what must 
be done with it if it 
is to serve man well." 
Stover, Carl F. , 
"Technology and Culture" 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE 
EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGY? 


The effects of tech- 
nology are found in 
every aspect of life, 
from medicine, to 
education, to em- 
ployment, to enter- 
tainment and space 
travel . 


Students who show an 
interest might volunte 
or be assigned to 

- trace the historical 
development of tech- 
nology 

- inquire into the 
causes of change 

- research the social 
problems that have 
accompanied this 
change 

(Con.) 


"For millions of 
Americans, personal 
finance is moving 
rapidly beyond easy 
pencil -and-paper cal- 
culations. To ease this 
task for people here, 
Seattle-First National 
Bank has begun a service 
that lets subscribers 
keep track of household 
budgets and important 
records simply by 

(Con.) 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


WHAT IS AUTOMATION? 

. Automation is control 
of a process or 
mechanism by automatic 
rather than human 
means, especially by 
electronic devices 
and servomechanisms. 
It is one of the 
products of tech- 
nology. 


- relate the effects 
of automa:tion upon 
the nature of work, 
work relationships, 
skill levels, con- 
sumption patterns, 
and the operation 
of the free, com- 
petitive market. 

. Ask science students 
or the science teacher 
to discuss the nature 
of some of the more 
dramatic technological 
changes. 

. Have parents or other 
employed persons discuss 
how technolony has 

affected their lives. 

. Watch TV prograr ^ dis- 
cussing the discuiJtent 
of laborers on the 
assembly line. What 
solutions do students 
propose to this problem? 


telephoning a computer 
from home. 
"The system, called 
•In-Touch,» actually 
converts the push- 
button telephone into 
a computer terminal- 
an idea long discussed 
but until recently 
considered too ex- 
pensive for widespread 
use. In-Touch gives 
subscribers 100 
minutes of access to 
a talking computer, 
enough time for 200 
average entries, for 
$6.50 a month. Every 
two weeks they receive 
mailed printouts 
summarizing budget 
activity by 
categories." 

"This Computer Pays Your 
Bills," The National 
Observer, June 18, 1973 


. Gather information and . 
pictorial displays of 
evidences of automation 
in our lives. Consider 
the effects on trains, 
planes, flight con- 
trols, office opera- 
tions, household 
appliances (toasters, 
washers, dryers, coffee 
makers, electric 
blankets, frying pans), 
light control , auto- 
mobile parts (trans- 
missions, ignition), 
factories, libraries, 
and the vas. vending 
machine business. 


Automation is a method 
or technique of making 
a manufacturing process, 
a production line, or 
a machine operate 
automatically by the 
use of built-in or 
supplementary controls. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGLSTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


WHAT IS A COMPUTER? 

. A computer is a 
mechanical, electrical, 
or electronic device 
for solving complex 
problems, 

. A computer is 
"programed" by a data- 
processor who writes 
in computer language 
a series of steps to 
perform a particular 
operation. 

• These operations are 
recorded by the com- 
puter on "print- 
outs,'* which are 
detailed diagrams of 
a computer's 
activities. 


HOW CAN COMPUTERS ADD 
TO CONSUMERS' PROBLEMS? 

. Once a computer is 
programed, it con- 
tinues to function 
in the same fashion 
regardless of the 
special problems of 
an individual 
account. 


. Ask pupils for 
evidences of trans- 
actions involving a 
computer. Most 
common evidences are 
punch cards (data 
cards with holes 
punched in particular 
posi tions for auto- 
matic sorting, 
selecting, arranging, 
or computing in 
automatic machines). 

. What are commonly 
found examples of 
such punch cards? 
(tel ephone or 
util ity bills, tol 1 
records, automobile 
license or registra- 
tion cards) • 

. What are the advan- 
tages of the use of 
such cards? 

. What are the 
possible 
disadvantages? 


. Collect and write 
up experiences of 
consumers dealing 
with companies using 
computers: 

- Were special 
requests ignored? 

- Was there ever 
duplicate 
billing of 
accounts already 
paid? 

- Were there 
examples of 
excessive credit 
costs? 


. "Computers the size 
of a matchbox can do 
the work of a packing 
case full of normal 
electronic equipment," 
Newsweek . 

. A new type of criminal 
specializes in theft 
by computer. Although 
such thefts are directed 
against business rather 
than the individual 
consumer, the consumer 
still pays in the long 
r^n. 

• Types of theft include: 

- embezzlement 

- destruction of 
information 

- theft of trade 
secrets 

- falsification of 
records 

. "Frauds involving 
billions of dol lars 
have companies search- 
ing for new ways to 
thwart a spreading 
danger," U.S. News and 
World Report, 
June 18, 1973, 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 

HOW HAS TECHNOLOGY 
AFFECTED HOME LIVING? 

. Most of the tasks 
that made the home- 
makers' 1 ife of an 
earlier age one of 
drudgery are now done 
by machine. 


. Foorf preservation and 
preparation were 
time consuming chores. 

. Today "convenience" 
foods are readily 
available, but at 
an extra cost. 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 

TEACHER ACTIVITIES SOURCE 


Invite older people 
in the community, 
particularly house- 
wives, to describe 
what homemaking was 
like before the 
advent of modern 
machines* Some may 
remember when water 
was pumped by hand 
and carried into the 
home, when coal and 
wood were the source 
of fuel for the 
stove, when clothing 
was washed by hand, 
when there were no 
vacuum cleaners and 
the dust mop and car- 
pet sweeper were the 
best cleaning tools. 

Although some house- 
wives may still pre- 
serve food by can- 
ning, freezing, or 
drying, increasingly 
these tasks are done 
by industry. With 
the help of the home 
economics teacher, 
investigate the 
comparative costs of 
preparing vs. buying 
already prepared 
goods. 


"Data Banks - Privacy 
or Accuracy?" Canadian 
Consumer, April 1973 


"In 1950, Americans 
ate little processed 
poultrv. But since then 
such foods have expanded 
at an average rate of 
nearly 15 percent a 
year. Our use of pro- 
cessed poultry has risen 
from barely a pound 
per person in 1955 to 
upward of six pounds. 
In the early 1950*s, 
frozen meat dinners 
and pies, many featur- 
ing chicken and 
turkey, made their 
debut. Since then, 
chicken dinners have 
cornered more than a 
third of the retail 
market for frozen 
dinners; and turkey 
and gravy combinations, 
another fourth . Of 
meat pies, about two- 
thirds contain chicken 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


WHY IS IT IMPORTANT THAT 
THE CONSUMER LEARN HOW TO COPE 
WITH THE PROBLEMS OF A TECH- 
NOLOGICAL AGE? 


and turkey. Other 
major processed poultry 
products include 
roasts and rolls, pre- 
fried or breaded 
poultry, and parts, 
soups, stews, and baby 
foods." "Focus on 
Food Markets," 
Cooperative Extension, 
Cornell University, New 
York State. 


All of us are consumers 
of air, water, food, 
clothing, appliances, 
furnishings, and 
services from birth 
to death. 

Ultimately, either in 
direct or indirect 
ways, the consumer 
pays for all that he 
consumes. 

When space was un- 
limited, man was not 
too concerned with 
pollution of air, 
water, and land. If 
pollution became a 
problem, he simply 
moved on to a new 
and less polluted 
spot. 

As populations 
increase, and the 
attractions of popu- 
lated areas increase, 
man finds it impossible 
or impractical to 
move into fresh 
environments. In- 
creasingly he finds 
himself choked by 
his own wastes. 


ERIC 


Discuss the under- 
standing of pupils 
as regards the prob- 
lems of consumers. 
On a chalkboard or 
bulletin board list 
the problems they 
are aware of. Among 
them might be these: 

- inflation 

- service 

- rising housing 
costs 

- costs of health 
care 

- food costs 

- the right to get 
one' s money' s worth 

If the discussion does 
not lead into the 
problems of pollution, 
raise such questions 
as these: 

- Is the consumer 
affected by the cost 
of controll ing air 
pollution? If so, 
how? Does the cost 
of a car reflect 
more stringent 
standards of 
emission control? 

- Is the consumer 
affected in his tax 
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. See other modules in 
the Expanded Programs 
for Consumer Educa- 
tion, Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum 
Development, State 
Education Department, 
Albany, N.Y. 12224 

. "The New York City 
Department of Air 
Resources estimates 
that 1 ,304 million 
tons of carbon monoxide, 
lead, hydrocarbons, 
and other irritating 
gases and dusts were 
emitted in New York 
City in 1969 alone," 
New York Daily News, 
March 9, 1970 

. "Scientists know that 
smog can kill . In 
1966, 168 people died 
as the result of a 
smog formation during 
the Thanksgiving periods" 
Ibid. 

. "Annoyance, anxiety, 
constrained and ex- 
plosive rage, disturbed 
sleep, irritability, 
and energy-draining 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


Ultimately, man must 
find a way to cope 
with the products of 
a technological age 
or he will perish. 


As man struggles to 
cope with his environ- 
mental problems, largely 
caused by technology, 
he finds that most of 
his consumer needs 
cost more and will 
cost even more in the 
years to come. 


bill by the costs 
of purifying the , 
waters? If so, how? 

- Does the cost of an 
airplane ticket 
reflect the 
increased costs of 
noise pollution by 
aircraft? 

- How is the consumer 
affected by the 
shortage of adequate 
recreational spots? 
Who pays to clean 

up existing eye- 
sores and to pur- 
chase new 

recreational lands? 

- Why do spark plugs, 
mufflers, and auto- 
mobile valves corrode 
so much faster than 
they used to? Is 
this a consumer 
problem? 

- Is excessive noise 
destroying our 
hearing? Is this a 
consumer problem? 

- Does the manage- 
ment of solid 
wastes junk, beer 
cans, bottles, 

old cars, appli- 
ances — pose a 
problem to tne 
consumer? 

- Is the problem of 
sufficient pure 
drinking water a 
consumer problem? 

What conclusions can 
the class draw regard- 
ing environmental 
quality and its effect 
on the consumer? 


tensions" may result 
when noise levels are 
too high. New York 
Times, March 12, 1970. 

"Isn't It Time We 
Learned?" Environmental 
Task Force, State 
Education Department, 
Albany, New York 12224. 

"The Consumer and 
Recreation," Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum 
Development, State 
Education Department, 
Albany, New York 12224. 

U. S. Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, Washington, D.C, 

The Federal Consumer 
Protection and En- 
vironmental Health 
Service has been set 
up to remind us that: 
"The human environment 
consists not only of 
land, air, and water 
that give us life, but 
also includes the food 
we eat, the drugs we 
ingest, and all the 
thousands of products 
which we consume or 
use in this complicated 
world." Time, March 
16, 1970 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


IS THERE A PLAN TO HELP 
^£W YORK STATE ACHIEVE A 
BETTER BALANCE SO THAT 
THE BENEFITS OF TECHNOLOGY 
CAN BE ACHIEVED WITHOUT 
DESTROYING THE ENVIRONMENT? 


Yes, many agencies have 
made proposals of what 
must be done to achieve 
an ecological balance. 
The most recent and one 
of the most detailed 
plans is the proposal 
of the New York State 
Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation, 
entitled "Environmental 
Plan for New York 
State - Preliminary 
Edition." 


. Secure a copy of the 
Environmental P.lan 
for New York State. 
Note that it is de- 
voted to five major 
areas of land, water, 
air, fish and wild- 
life, and energy. 

. Set up committees of 
students to review the 
major recommendations 
of the report in eacn 
of the five areas. 

. Invite discussion and 
debate on the proposal. 
Consider the opinions 
of lard developers, 
conservationists , 
homeowners, recrea- 
tional groups, and 
i ndustry . Summar i ze 
the views of the class 
on these proposals and 
forward them to the 
Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation 
For reaction. 
Specif ical ly» how do 
pupils react to the 
proposals regarding 

- population distribu- 
tion; 

- regional rather than 
local planning; 

- land usage; 

- cluster type develop- 
ments', 

- revamping of the 
property tax toward 
a regional or best 
use assessment; 


New York State Depart- 
ment of Environmental 
Conservation, 50 
Wolf Road, Albany, 
12201 

"Throughout history, 
environmental forces 
have influenced the 
rise and fall of man's 
civilizations. The in- 
vention of agriculture 
harnessed a great force 
of nature to feed men 
reliably. The sea 
became the first 
universal medium for 
large-scale transport 
of goods (and conquest). 
Flood, fire and vol- 
canic action destroyed 
cities. Slow decline 
or disaster occurred 
when man M.hausted his 
land, stripped his 
forests and fouled his 
cramped cities." 
"Environmental Plan for 
New York State - 
Preliminary Edition," 
New York State Depart- 
ment of Environmental 
Conservation, 50 
Wolf Road, Albany, 
12201 

"To get environmental 
progress, we have also 
to recognize and re- 
solve contradictions 
between environmental 
good and what are, in 
point of fact, harmful 
luxuries: lavish use 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS TEACHER ACTIVITIES 

- adjustment of the 
capital gains ad- 
vantage for those 
who now sell land; 

- implementation of 
the Adirondack 
private land plan; 

- limiting use of rec 
reational vehicles 
to specific areas; 

- control of litter, 
junk, and signs; 

- establishing 
package standards 
and product design 
for manufacturers 
to follow? 



Smog Covers New Yovk City 


Photo courtesy New York State 
Environmental Conservation Department 
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SOURCE 

of electric power; 
heedless and redundant 
packaging; over-large, 
overpowered cars; all- 
consuming highway 
systems and parking 
lots. A suitable 
balance of interests-- 
as the need for 
amenities and human 
scale in urban 
renewal projects versus 
the economics of high- 
rise building— is 
complex and is not 
always easy to achieve. 
Conflicts of parties 
at interest-such as 
truckers and taxi 
operators who supply 
essential services to 
the central city, as 
against the resident 
and working population 
whose health is en- 
dangered by pervasive 
exhaust gases-pose other 
real difficulties, 
human as well as 
economic." 
Ibid. 

. "While there must be 
major social and 
economic adjustments to 
resolve today's environ- 
mental problems, ever 
new adjustments will 
be needed to keep pace 
with change due to man's 
ever-expanding knowledge. 
Our alarm about environ- 
mental degradation has 
raised serious doubts 
about the consequences 
of all technological 

progress It will 

be crucial in the future 
to introduce technol- 
ogical change with the 
greatest caution in 
order to avoid unex- 
pected new problems. 
Ibid. 



Pond with oil wastes and oil drums 



Land fill - soil and garlar lOO feet thick 

Photos courtesy of New York State Environmental 
Conservation Pepartment 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


WHY SHOULD THE POOR BE CONCERNED 
WITH THE PROBLEMS OF A TECH- 
NOLOGICAL AGE? 


The poor pay more, in 
terms of the share of 
their disposable income 
available for goods and 
services, than do those 
in higher economic 
brackets. 

Often the poor, because 
of lack of transporta- 
tion, poor shopping 
practices, lack of com- 
petition, or exploita- 
tion, pay more for the 
same goods and services 
than do more privileged 
consumers. 

The poor are often less 
able to secure satisfac- 
tion for their 
grievances. 


Applications of tech- 
nology have eliminated 
many cf the unskilled 
jobs formerly held by 
the poor. 


. Discuss the consumer 
problems of the poor. 
Draw from the class a 
list of ways in which 
the poor, particularly, 
suffer from the effects 
of technology. 

. What class of people 
ordinarily have the 
unskilled jobs in 
coalmining, sweeping, 
cleaning, and in other 
industrial jobs where 
laborers are exposed 
to the hazards of 
noise, dirt, and air 
pollution? 

. What group is most 
exposed to the fumes 
from traffic in the 
inner city? 
- As industry passes 
on its costs of 
cleaning the air, 
the water, and the 
soil , what group can 
least afford the 
increased costs of 
everything they buy? 

. Consider the types 
of jobs el iminated 
by the newer applica- 
tions of technology. 
What has happened to 
the "pick and shovel" 
laborer? What types 
of machinery now 
perform tasks formerly 
done by hand? 

. Consider planting, hay 
baling, barn cleaning, 
etc., formerly done by 
hand on a farm. How 
are ditches now dug for 
septic tanks, telephone 
and electric cables. 


"Consumer Problems of 
the Poor," Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum 
Development, State 
Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 12224 

"Consumer Problems of 
the Poor," Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum 
Development, State 
Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 12224 


"The Consumer and Trans- 
portation," Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum 
Development, State 
Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 12224 

"Environmental Educa- 
tion Instructional 
Activities," Publica- 
tions Distribution Unit, 
State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N.Y. 12224 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


However, technology has 
created many new jobs. 


and other underground 
installations? What has 
happened to the "hand 
laundry"? 

To what extent has the 
machine, which performs 
multiple jobs of pre- 
cision drilling, weld- 
ing, soldering, join- 
ing, etc., replaced hand 
labor? 

Consider new jobs 
created by technology, 
many of them open to 
the poor with little 
technical training. 
Pol 1 industrial employ- 
ment sources to learn 
of new jobs requiring 
little skill in such 
lines as automobile, 
radio, TV>and sound 
systems. What new jobs 
are open in the field 
of assembly of such 
items as small appliances, 
vending machines, etc.? 
To what extent has in- 
dustry tended to have 
these assembly jobs per- 
formed in foreign lands 
where labor costs cire 
lower than in the United 
States? 


HOW HAS TECHNOLOGY AFFECTED 
OUR LAND AND OUR WATERS? 

. The "gross" effects of an . 
industrialized society 
are readily apparent to 
even the most untrained 
observer, though he may 
not necessarily recog- 
nize them as such or 
even make the connection. 
They may be seen in 

- the contamination of 
rivers, lakes, oceans; 

- in the cutting of our 
forests-, 

- in diminished and crowded 
areas for recreation; 


Have pupils survey 
waterways in their 
coimiunity. Is there 
evidence of pollution? 
Has fish life dimin- 
ished? Is there 
evidence of deforesta- 
tion? Are recreational 
spots limited and 
overcrowded? 


Freeman, W. H. , 
"Resources and Man," 
National Academy of 
Sciences/National Re- 
search Council . See 
chapter "Food from the 
Sea," 1969. 

Berrill, N. J., "The 
Life of the Ocean," 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


- in reports of con- 
taminated fish and 
other marine pro- 
ducts; 

- in reports of food 
poisoning from the 
use of sprays and 
preservatives; 

- in diminished supplies 
of certain types of 
sea food. 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


. The more insidious 
effects may be noted in 
societal values, the 
effects on organisms 
(psychological, physio- 
logical), and the inter- 
personal and intergroup 
relationships. 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE ATTITUDE 
OF CITIZENS TOWARD THE 
EXPANDING USE OF AUTOMOBILES' 


Have pupils watch for . 
articles or TV pro- 
grams deal ing with 
food contamination or 
the possible hazards 
of sprays or chemical 
additives. Prepare a 
bulletin board dis- 
play of newspaper or 
magazine articles ^ 
dealing with these 
subjects. 

Invite an environmental, 
engineer or a sanitary 
engineer to speak to 
the class on problems 
of pollution. What 
does his agency do in 
this area? What can 
citizens do to help? 


SOURCE 

Bringham, Robert, 
"Crisis at Sea: The 
Threat of No More Fish," 
Life, December 3, 1971. 

"Environmental Education 
for Resource People," 
U.S. Forest Service 
Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250, attention 
Information and Educa- 
tion Division. 


"Man Builds-Man 
Destroys," University 
of the State of New 
York, State Education 
Department, Albany, N.Y. 
12224, pp. 73-78. 


Ask pupils to re- 
examine their 
attitudes regarding 
the automobile. Are 
automobiles efficient 
"people movers" in 
an urban situation? 
Are high powered cars 
desirable? Are two 
and three cars in a 
family really necessary? 
Do wo buy cars as a 
status symbol? 

Should citizens 
support mass transit 
as an al ternative to 
the use of automobiles? 
Should citizens 
support bond issues 
for mass transit? 


"The auto system is an 
extremely inefficient 
way to move people in 
an urban area. The 
auto uses 10 to 50 
times as much land as 
the train. A maximum 
of 3,000 auto passengers 
an hour can move over 
a 12-foot-wide high- 
way lane whereas 60,000 
riders an hour can be 
transported by train 
over a similar land 
strip. A train moves 
its carload of passen- 
gers at one-tenth the 
expenditure of energy 
per passenger of an 
automobile." 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


Have pupils list 
ways in which pollu- 
tion from cars could 
be diminished" 
-use of lower power::d 
engines 

-use of nonleaded gas 
-use of mass transit 
facil ities 
-use of car pools 
-use bicycles or walk 
-fewer cars per family 
-reduce speed limits 
-restrict auto use in 
certain areas and 
during thermal in- 
versions 

-improve personal 
driving skills and 
habits 

-remove auto air con- 
ditioners and auto- 
matic transmissions, 
power windows, etc. 

The majority of people 
are not willing to 
make the necessary 
sacrifices. Will new 
laws be the most 
effective solution? 
How else can habits 
and preferences of 
people be changed? 

What other problems 
has the automobile 
posed? Has the change 
in the way of life of 
the average American as 
a result of car owner- 
ship been a unmixed 
blessing? What has 
been the effect on the 
environment of the 
construction of a net- 
work of superhighways? 
Has the convenience 
of car ownership been 
worth the cost of 
dead and injured in 
automobile accidents? 


"Unquestionably, an 
increase in publ ic 
mass transit facilities 
and riders is a key to 
improving the urban 
environment. Yet, with 
each subway and bus 
fare increase, the 
number of passengers 
declines, leading to a 
loss of revenues. . .which 
is met by another fare 
increase, perpetuating 
the downward spiral in 
passengers. This is 
accompanied by deterio- 
ration of service, fewer 
trains or busses at off 
hours, and an increase 
in the use of private 
vehicles. Every city 
person should be aware 
of this cycle and 
understand that the 
spiral must be broken." 
"M.:n Builds^^an 
Destroys," University 
of the State of New 
York, State Education 
Department, Albany, N.Y. 
12224. 

Leavitt, Helen, "Super- 
highways — Super hoax," 
Doubleday. 

Buel, Ronald A., "Dead 
End: The Automobile 
in Mass Transportation," 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

"Planners Worried by 
Suburban Auto Glut," 
New York Times, 
January 3, 1972. 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT 
THE WASTE PROBLEM? 

. As technological skills . 
have improved, man 
tends to produce 
materials at a faster 
pace than they are 
broken down by nature. 

. Before industry pro- 
duced goods at so 
prodigous a pace, most 
products were de- 
composed at about the 
same rate as they 
were produced. 
- elements were re- 
circulated through 
living things and 
back through air, water, 
or earth in what are 
called biochemical 
cycles. 


What are some of 
the waste products 
produced by the 
American family? 
(garbage, cans, 
paper products, 
old cars, dis- 
carded tools, etc.) 
How might the amount 
of waste be cur- 
tailed? To what use 
could these products 
be put? How do other 
countries handle the 
problem of waste 
products? (In many 
European countries 
shoppers bring a shop- 
ping bag to market. 
No boxes or paper 
bags are provided). 


THE CONSUMER COPES WITH THE PROBLEMS 
OF A TECHNOLOGICAL AGE 


INCREASING POLLUTION 


ore woter uioge « 


leii fe cycling of moterioti 

fewer well iniuloted homei • 

lesi converiion of « 
orgonic woitei 

greoter energy ute 


« two-ond three-cor fomll!ei 
• lorger engtnei 
• higher leod content 


• leii wolking ond bicycle 
riding 


• more non degrodoble 
contoineri 


DECREASING POLLUTION 
leti woter uioge • « Increoied ute ol man troniit 


more well.intuloted homei • 

more recycling ol moterioli • 

more convert ion • 
of ofgonic otiei 

reitficted inefgy uie • 


« imoller engtnet 


« more »volking ond bicycle 
riding 

• lewef^ nondegrodoble 
Con»oioeri 


"Organic waste con- 
version to oil could 
help supply energy needs 
while alleviating urban 
refuse problems. 
"Developed by the In- 
terior Department' s 
Bureau of Mines, the 
process converts organic 
wastes--garbage, trash, 
animal manure--into non- 
polluting synthetic 
low-sulfur oil . The 
oil produced, in turn, 
is potentially suitable 
for use by power plants 
or for conversion to 
gasoline and diesel- 
type fuels. 
"One oil company 
recently demonstrated 
a successful experi- 
mental waste-oil con- 
version process, and 
results of a pilot- 
plant operation in- 
dicated that approxi- 
mately one barrel of 
low-sulfur fuel oil can 
be produced economically 
from one ton of 
municipal solid waste. 
"While this concept 
seems appealing on en- 
vironmental grounds, it 
can have only a minor 
impact on our energy 
situation. Even if all 
municipal waste were 
converted at this ratio, 
it would supply our 
petroleum needs for less 
than two weeks. 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


Man haS created botri 
huge quantities of 
material, and materials 
of synthetic nature 
which are not easily de- 
composed by nature. 
The result has been 
that natural systems 
have become over- 
loaded. Trash, sewage, 
smog, and garbage are 
examples of production 
of materials at a faster 
rate than nature can 
dispose of them. 


Have pupils give 
evidence of how 
products may be re- 
circulated back 
through living things, 
or by air, water, or 
earth. 

How adequately is 
your community hand- 
ling the problem of 
wastes? 


Other materials, 
synthetic in nature, 
such as plastics and 
some detergents, 
are not biodegradable 
and thus can exist 
for a long time. 


. Investigate what has 
happened in San Diego 
county as a result of 
the Environmental 
Protection grant. 


. Comment on the state- 
ment of Environmental 
Commissioner Henry 
Diamond of New York, 
"What must be done 
is to get as close to 
the closed system as 
possible." 

In order to get near 
a closed system, 
where almost every- 
thing is used again, 
what new processes 
and changed patterns 
of living would be 
necessary? 
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"Organic waste con- 
version has yet to 
prove its economic and 
technical feasibility 
on a commercial scale. 
No prototype has yet 
been authorized, and 
much more research is 
needed. 

"Synthetic fuel from 
coal , as discussed 
earl ier, is stil i 
another possibility. 
"In fact, more research 
is needed in the entire 
synthetic fuel area. 
In certain instances, 
the resources do indeed 
exist in large quanti- 
ties. Future technology 
may provide answers to 
problems of extraction 
on a commercially ac- 
ceptable basis. But, 
for the rest of this 
decade, synthetic fuels 
as major energy sources 
can appear only as in- 
triguing possibilities." 
Roberts, Meredith, 
"Synthetic Fuels," 
Petroleum Today, 
1972/two, American 
Petroleum Industry, 
1801 K. Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
20006. 

. "The Urban Refuse Re- 
search Center near 
College Park, Maryland, 
experiments with pro- 
cessing incinerator 
residues. Its re- 
search has shown that 
from 80 to 85 percent 
of the material can be 
reclaimed. Using con- 
ventional methods, the 
plant screens iron, 
steel , and non- 
ferrous metals. Its 
researchers have made 
new, usable glass from 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


The New York State 
Environmental Quality 
Bond Act will assist 
coimunities unable to 
bear alone the costs 
of constructing refuse 
disposal plants. Some 
communities are making 
solid plans to con- 
struct such plants. 
Check with the depart- 
ment of Environmental 
Conservation for 
recent developments. 


What could individual 
families do in the 
recycling area? (make 
compost but of garbage, 
flatten cans for re- 
cycling , cut down on 
the use of shopping 
bags, collect and re- 
cycle newspapers , 
support efforts to 
have merchants pay a 
refund for returned 
bottles, etc.). 


waste, unusable glass; 
have made brick from 
70 percent waste 
glass and 30 percent 
clay; and have shown 
that the operat'ion 
can be run profitably. 
A number of cities 
have shown an interest, 
but the huge capital 
costs involved have 
blocked construction 
of such a working 
plant." 

*'Man Builds-~Man 
Destroys," University 
of the State of New 
York, State Education 
Department, Albany, N.Y. 
12224 

"In a nation and age 
of affluence, the old 
adage about 'waste not, 
want not' seems to have 
been turned topsy 
turvy. Yet the na- 
tional waste disposal 
bill is $4.5 billion 
for municipal costs 
alone, a tariff of 
billions more is 
levied by=air pollu- 
tion, and some 
resources like copper 
already are in short 
supply. It is almost 
certainly true that 
the old adage holds, 
but we have simple 
not toted up the whole 
bill." 

"Man Builds-Man 
Destroys," University 
of the State of New 
York, State Education 
Department, Albany, 
N.Y. 12224 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 

WHAT EFFORTS ARE NEEDED 
TO CHANGE LAWS AT THE 
FEDERAL LEVEL TO INCREASE 
RESOURCE RECOVERY AND 
RECYCLING? 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 

. Sponsor an assembly 
at which ecologists 
can describe the 
problem and suggest 
ways in which in- 
dividuals can help 
solve it. 

. How successful have 
recycling attempts 
been? What are the 
problems of recycling . 
paper, cans, bottles, 
tires, old cars? 

. Write to the follow- 
ing agencies to see 
what you can do to 
help the environment. 

. Environmental Action, 
Room 731 , 1346 Con- 
necticut Ave. , N.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

. Friends of the Earth, 
529 Commercial St. , 
San Francisco, Cal . 
94111. 

. Izaak Walton League 
of America, 1800 N. 
Kent St. , Suite 806, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

. National Audubon 
society, 950 Third 
Ave. , New York, N.Y. 
10022. 

. National Wildlife 
Federation, 1412 Six- 
teenth St. , N.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

. Sierra Club, 1050 
Mills Tower, 220 Bush 
St. , San Francisco, 
Cal. 94104. 

. The Conservation 
Foundation, 1717 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. , N .W. , 
Washington, D.C. 
20036 


SOURCE 

"User's Guide to the 
Protection of the 
Environment," Friends 
of the Earth/Ball antine 

Ask the county agri- 
cultural agent for 
information about 
starting a compost 
bed. 

Hannon, Bruce, M. , 
"Bottles, Cans, Energy," 
Environment, March 
1973. 

Cole, Lament, C. , 
"What to Do With 
Waste? Use It Over and 
Over and Over Again," 
New York Times 
Magazine, April 2, 
1972. 

"What Can You Do To 
Clean Up the Environ- 
ment? Plenty!" 
Changing Times, Kip- 
linger Magazine, 
March 1972 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


WHAT ARE THE FACTORS 
WHICH HAMPER RECYCLING? 

. Reused materials save 
vital resources. But 
there are problems in 
using them. 


Labor costs are high 


Prices paid for 
salvaged materials 
are low. 


The quality of recycled 
materials is often lower 
than the original 
product. 


The amount of recycled • 
material is increasing 
steadily, but there are 
problems of cost and 
of impaired quality 
which restrict this 
process. 

Have pupils who have 
participated in "clean 
up" drives relate their 
experiences as to the . 
amount of labor in- 
volved in picking up 
trash, and in separating 
it into kinds. If 
labor were paid the 
going rate, would it 
be profitable to 
pick up beer cans 
and bottles or to 
separate paper 
according to its type? 

Find out what junkmen . 
are paying per pound 
or per ton for paper, 
iron, lead, and 
copper . 

What are the prob- 
lems with reusing 
paper and rubber? 


Rubber from discarded 
tires is now mixed with 
hot asphalt and used 
to surface highways. 

More than 40 percent of 
the metal in copper, 
lead, and stainless 
steel products is re- 
cycled material . 

Bottle makers now use 
up to 50 percent of 
recycled glass ir. their 
wares vs. 10 to 30 per- 
cent a few years ago. 


Even plastic is being 
recycled in small 
amounts for dumbbells, 
wine racks, and con- 
tainers. 

"The quality of a 
recycled commodity is 
often a problem. While 
some, such as copper 
are as good as the 
original, many others 
are inferior to virgin 
materials. When paper 
is reclaimed, the 
cellulose fibers become 
shorter, which can 
affect the product's 
strength. Thus, used 
papers are often re- 
cycled into lower- 
grade uses; stationery, 
for example,, is some- 
times recycled into 
carboard boxes. Some- 
times inks and glues 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


The nation may be looking to Baltimore's projocted Landgard 
solid-waste system for some better answers to a monumental question: 

WHY WASTE WASTE? 


Baltimore Mo 

A fOuR-vEaR-lDNG bread &a«iecl comm-jment lor a 
lj^cie«4ner Baittniore r>as caught hold Atih impres 
• * ^rve rosjits tna! jre cotnpiompntinc) the (. ity s 
cnanq'nq «;K>i.ne and noicl>nq out a bnqn\ promise ♦o' 
1 &etie' jfDan *»nvtronmpnr 

M jst drrjmati!: O* tho improvem»,>n»s iS the modem- 
i/ed impo«>ing MptfO C«?ntef AhPro ;4loaminq npvv 
t'jAOrs rjn.i rrio»»? .;ndf.'f construction symbouze a 

3^t a gr«/at deai of less glamorous groundwork also 
Shares trnoortance Su.- h ab the most recent major 
eff'irt .au'n h*"l eany thiS year ^hen Mayor Widram 
Don,). a 5.~naef«'f broke grouna ♦cr the city s new S15 
mi^ron non lui' uTinq Landqard so'id-Aaste disposal 
and rescufce. recovery system 

Th<s tifst full-scale <rista'iation of Landward - an 
advanced engine, •■•nq development of Monsanto 
Enviro Chem Systems Inr, - wvill process 1 000 tons 
a day cf mur.riuBl waste and Simultaneous!; .'>rodure 
saiab'e s!»;am energy ang other useful by-or jduc^s It 
■S Dfng t'.jndeil by <i S6 million grant from Ihe tederji 
Envtronmentai Protection Agency <EPAi 5- mithon 
from the Mary'^nd Environmental Service md the 
fem.imrier from the City treasury 

The Bfi.tjmore La'^dqard system is oneo' Si« c emon- 
stration projects bemq financed m nart by EPA tu helP 
d<?terminp the best .^nd most feasible way for citie-^ to 
lV-M Out from under the growing burde ns of trash th.-'y 
generate 

The awesome dimensions of this problem nationally 
Tfivp been f.aicu'ated in Washington by the EPA per- 
sonoe! tnvoivf?d tO piannmq the recycling program in 
Baltimore and the other demonstration rities 

Underlying ntir m'.njotains of solid waste 'S massive 
consumptton of matenais in the Un'ted States ar.cord- 
mg to Arsen J Orfrnay J' director of the Resource 
R«?roverv Division of EPA s Office of Sond Wjsfp Man- 
Hqpment Prngrams 

O'jr m.it.-srMis r'jnsum.'Mion is the highest in the 
A'.Ti'l Mr n.irnav t^nmls out It amoijnts tn ?B tons 
[.er i-iw-ioii .innii.My inrj (s qrowtng al .1 rate of 4 f)r>r 
cent iif^r year U^timriteiy for a rnjmner of reasons Ae 
A..' si-n[),y have to fjut ba^.k on consumption 

Orf*" .1 ^jpriod ?>f timp Whatever IS consumed be- 
. (,irnoS wist** Thtil aieans that an American family of 
fiv«> :i.:f:oijnts Ur ? HO 000 rnunds of waste m various 
1r.,r^,x ovpv /'- -r Net of It tu'ns uD tn m-ni'-ipal 


garbage cans of course Much of it accumulates at 
mtne motjths on farmers fields and m the waste 
hoijpers of factories stores processing Plants and 
Dthe- businesses But city trash collectors get a 
Duf lensome Share 

Evt.n before an eventual national consumption cut- 
back i.lr Oarnay says Recovery of resources from 
wastes All! become more ard more necessary It is a 
vital rneasure tc Prevent pollution to conserve Our 
natural resources to lessen our reliance on imports 
and to reduce the quantity of solid wastes that must 
be nandted 

Ttiis IS true not only in those cities aiteacy faced with 
towering walls of r ubbish and no good place to out it 
he adds but aiso of many municipalities which until 
recent years had seemingly bounotess areas available 
for dumps and landfills Now Mr Darnay notes few 
people Will quietly tolerate such disposal areas near 
their homes or ousinesses Cheap convenient rlose- 
m Sites in rapidly expanding urban areas a'e becom- 
ing scarce natioriwido and the cost of collecting and 
hauiinq - already 80 per cent of the total for gettmo nd 
0* solid wastes- IS increasingly prohibitive 

Baitirnure is a case m point with virtually no tradi- 
tionai-tyPe disposal sites remaining withm the city and 
two r 'g incinerators striving Without success to burn 
all ttne waste completely and within state pollution 
limits Sanitary landfills have become |ust about that 
filled In iact a go" t.uui»e and part of a city park new 
occupy topped-ott areas 

One incineiator is to be uPtjraded to modern stan- 
dards at a cost of SB million but the othei is beyond 
redemption By 197? relates Pubiir, Works Director F 
Pierce Linaweaver the siluatioii presented a com- 
bination of factors that appeared overwhelming We 
lound the technology of pyrolysis as applied m the 
Landgard system offered us the best solution 

EPA IS embarked on a three-phase program to show 
rommunities like DaMimore how they can overcome 
suTh (jdds and meet their sPecilic needs 

Sin,' e use of resources is uitir^ateiy respoiisit>ip trjr 

astp EPA IS oxpiormg federal policies that will make 
uses more etfu lent Putting waste itself to worthwhile 
use IS two ways better than |ust trying to hide it and 
market opportunities are beinf) souqfit for converted 
waste materials 


contaminate the paper 
so badly that it cannot 
be reused at all . 
Similarly, only limited 
amounts of a recycled 
material can be used 
in the production of 
some 'new' products. 
Because reclaimed 
rubber doesn't have the 
uniformity or abrasion 
resistance found in 
virgin or new synthetic 
rubber, new tires can 
contain only 5 to 12 
percent of the recycled 
material ." 

Newsweek, May 21, 1973. 

"Far more could be done, 
but simple economics 
still favor the use of 
'virgin,' or fresh, raw 
materials over recycled 
products. Recycled 
glass costs as much as 
$23.77 a ton to pro- 
duce vs. $18.43 for 
the original product; 
a ton of writing paper 
made from recycled 
waste costs $20 to 
$30 more than the same 
thing made from virgin 
pulp. Freight trans- 
portation rates also 
make it cheaper to use 
new metal ore or virgin 
timber than scrap metal 
or recycled paper. It 
costs $17.86, for 
example, to ship a ton 
of copper from a mine 
in Copperhill , Tenn. , 
to a smelter in Laurel 
Hill, N.Y. , vs. $22.60 
for scrap. Virgin 
materials also benefit 
from tax breaks that 
give them a competitive 
advantage . Producers 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS TEACHER ACTIVITIES SOURCE 


of virgin paper are 
taxed at the rate of 
28 percent vs, about 
43 percent for paper 
recyclers. 

The cost of collecting 
or separating used 
materials also hampers 
recycling efforts. 
For example, each ton 
of municipal refuse 
contains an estimated 
$12 in copper, lead, 
tin and zinc. But 
most of these materials 
must be separated by 
hand and, unless the 
work is done by volun- 
teers, labor can cost 
four times as much as 
the recycled products 
are worth." 

Newsweek, May 21 , 1973. 

WHAT IS THE ENERGY CRISIS? 


. "Energy is the fuel 
of life. Even the 
human body consumes 
energy. The 2,000 
or more calories 
of energy you take 
into your body 
each day — sustain 
your life." 
Man Builds-Man 
Destroys, University 
of the State of New 
York, State Educa- 
tion Department, 
Albany, N.Y. 12224 

. "Today, the average 
American still uses 
2,000 calories or so 
of food energy as did 
his prehistoric fore- 
bears; but today that 
intake comprises only 
1 percent of the 
average American's 
energy budget. The 


ERIC 


. Discuss the follow- 
ing quotation from 
"Man Builds-Man 
Destroys" : 
"'Between this 
earl iest stage and 
the dawn of re- 
corded history, ' 
writes M. King 
Hubbert, ' (man) 
distinguished it- 
self from all others 
in its inventiveness 
of means for the con- 
quest of a larger and 
larger fraction of the 
available energy. The 
invention of cloth- 
ing, the use of 
weapons, the control 
of fire, the domestica- 
tion of animals and 
plants, all had this 
in common: each in- 
creased the fraction 
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"Oil , now the main 
source of industrial 
energy, is being con- 
sumed at a much faster 
pace than new deposits 
are being discovered. 
Its lifetime could be 
just another century 
more or less. Coal 
will last a few 
centuries longer, but 
most of it is high 
sulfur content, 
causing severe air 
pollution. Strip 
mining, by which 44 
percent of the coal 
in the United States 
now is extracted, 
exerts a devastating 
impact upon land. The 
potential for hydro- 
electric power is sub- 
stantial in undeveloped 
areas of South America, 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


other 99 percent powers 
his generators, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, 
factories, communications 
networks. Civilized man 
has grown up to be almost 
as dependent on this 
total energy budget as 
were his predecessors 
on their modest allot- 
ment. In fact, modern 
man's energy needs are 
doubling every 10 years, 
and he must continually . 
seek new sources." Ibid. 


15 THERE REALLY AN ENERGY 
CRISIS? 

. While opinions differ, 
the preponderance of 
opinion is that there 
is a real shortage of 
energy. 


of solar energy avail- 
able for use by the 
human species, thereby 
upsetting the ecologic 
balance in favor of an 
increased population 
of the human species, 
forcing adjustments of 
all other populations 
of the complex of 
which the human species 
was a member. 

Wil 1 our energy re- 
sources of oil , coal , 
hydroelectric power, 
solar and tidal energy 
be sufficient to meet 
our needs? 

Ask pupils what 
potential pupils feel 
the power of the tides 
might have. One 
authority has stated 
that where they can be 
util ized they are a 
smal 1 , but useful , 
potential addition 
(all the tides of the 
U. S. would only supply 
electrical needs of 
Boston). 


ERLC 


Ask pupils for their 
opinions as to whether 
there is an energy 
crisis. What ex- 
periences have they 
had on which to base 
opinions? 
. Have they faced 

- difficulty in buy- 
ing gasoline? 

- a black'-out or re- 
duction in voltage? 

- difficulty in ob- 
taining fuel oil or 
gas? 
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Africa, and Southeast 
Asia, but most dam 
sites already have been 
exploited in Western 
Europe and North America, 
Geothermal power is 
another possibility, 
but is limited to the 
availability of under- 
ground steam and does 
not appear to be the 
answer to the world's 
energy needs. Ocean 
tides contain enormous 
power, but there appear 
to be few suitable 
places where the energy 
can be harnessed. The 
sun, of course, is the 
ultimate source of all 
our energy except 
nuclear, but so far our 
technological concepts 
are not equal to cap- 
turing this power 
directly and converting 
it to our uses, at 
least in a practical, 
satisfactory way." 
"Man Builds-Man 
Destroys," University 
of the State of New 
York, State Education 
Department, Albany, 
N.Y. 12224 


Some evidences of an 
energy shortage 

- closing of gasoline 
stations; 

- limitations on amount 
of gasoline sold; 

- refusal of gas service 
to new home owners or 
commercial enterprises; 

- voltage reductions 
during periods of 
peak use. 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


- have they or their 
parents noted a 
shortage or reduc- 
tion of power in 
their places of em- 
ployment? 

WHY HAS THE SHORTAGE DEVELOPED? 


. There are many reasons, 
including national 
policies, increased con- 
sumer use, environment- 
alists actions, poor 
planning. 


. Collect clippings, 
articles, and reports 
on the energy crisis. 
Discuss the question 
of what should be done, 
if anything, to im- 
prove the situation. 

. Conduct a debate on 
the subject 

Resolved: the environ- 
mentalists are too re- 
strictive and hinder 
the development of new 
energy sources to the 
harm of business and 
the consumer. 


Power consumption has 
increased by 100 per- 
cent in the last two 
decades. 

Demand for electricity 
has doubled in 10 
years. 

Delays in construction 
have been frequent. 

Conservationists have 
tied up in court 
projects for new power 
supplies. 

Certain fuels have been 
banned because they add 
to pollution. 


. Exploration and dis- 
covery have been in- 
hibited by tax policies. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE ABOUT 
THE ENERGY CRISIS? 

. Have pupils research . "This 'Energy Crisis' - 
the problems of re- Is It Real? Changing 
solving the energy Times, October 1972. 

crisis. Tabulate in 
chart form the steps 
that might be taken 
and ask the class to 
vote on those which 
are acceptable. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


ASIDE FROM FOOD, WHAT TYPES 
OF ENERGY ARE AVAILABLE? 

. Oil is now the main 
source of industrial 
energy. 


Coal is a second 
major source of 
energy. 

Hydroelectric power 
is another source. 

Geothermal power 
from underground 
steam is limited in 
availability and 
thus has limited 
potential . 

Ocean tides have 
the potential of 
great power but 
are difficult to 
harness. 

Other potential power 
sources are 

- nuclear 

- natural methane 
gasses 

- Ocean temperature 
qradient changes 

- Wind 


. Have pupils list the 
major sources of 
energy. What per- 
cent of the total 
supply would they 
estimate comes from 
each source? Then 
compare their esti- 
mates with those 
of the Petroleum 
Industry given in 
the Source column. 


"At present, petroleum 
accounts for 77 percent 
of our total energy 
consumption. Coal 
accounts for 19 per- 
cent, and hydropower 
for less than 4 percent. 
Nuclear power, already 
commercially feasible, 
is expected to grow 
from its present share 
of less than half of 
one percent to more 
than 17 percent in 
1985. 

"Other, more exotic 
sources such as geo- 
thermal power, 
synthetic fuels, ocean 
power, and solar power 
ultimately may become 
vital supplements as 
technology for their 
utilization improves." 
Petroleum Today, 1972/ 
two, American Petroleum 
Industry, 1801 K 
Street, N.W. , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006 

"Water power is one 
of the oldest forms 
of energy used by 
man. But hydro- 
electric generation 
dates back only 90 
years to the early 
1880's when a small 
plant was installed at 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 
"The great dam-build- 
ing activity of the 
1920*s and 1930's 
capital ized on many 
of the obviously suit- 
able sites. A number 
of potential sites 
still remain to be 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


MAN'S SOURCES OF ENERGY 



man obtains energy from water, cool, oil, thermol (sun) power, 
geothermol (steam), Hdal.and nuclear sources. 


developed, but most 
are in the western 
portion of the U.S. , 
while the current 
energy shortage is 
most acute in the 
eastern half of the 
country. And some 
conservation groups 
have objected to the 
development of these 
proposed sites. 
"Despite its advan- 
tages, hydroelectric 
power generation seems 
to have reached a 
plateau. As electric 
power production in- 
creases from all 
sources, hydroelectric 
power is expected to 
provide a smaller and 
smaller percentage. 
In 1970, hydro plants 
accounted for 4 per 
cent of total United 
States energy supply. 
By 1985, they are 
expected to provide 
only 2.5 per cent-a 
small but important 
share." 
Ibid. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 

TEACHER ACTIVITIES SOURCE 

. Ask pupils who have . "What is geothermal 
observed geysers such energy? Heat radiates 
as Old Faithful to constantly from the 

describe what they earth's core, sometimes 

have seen. What might concentrating in local 
be some of the dif- hot spots near the 
ficulties of utilizing surface. When under- 
this source of energy? ground water meets 

naturally heated under- 
ground rocks, steam 
results— the same kind 
of steam that makes Old 
Faithful perform on 
schedule. By drill- 
ing into geothermal ly 
active areas, natural 
steam can be directed 
into the blades of 
turbines to produce 
low-cost electricity. 
"Scientists estimate 
that in the U.S. about 
1 .8 million acres of 
land are attractive 
for geothermal develop- 
ment, and that the 
potential geothermal 
capacity ranges from 
30 million to as much 
as 100 million kilo- 
watts. By comparison, 
our present installed 
electric generating 
capacity from all 
sources is about 367 
million kilowatts." 
Ibid. 


. Ask pupils who have 
observed tidal action 
to describe what they 
have seen. How cculd 
such forces be har~ 
nessed to provide 
power for industry? 


. "So far only one plant 
(for harnessing tidal 
energy) has been built, 
a $100 million facility 
in Brittany which fur- 
nishes 500,000 Kilo- 
watts of electricity 
to France." 
Ibid. 
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Solar energy, enevgy 
from the sun, has 
potential for greater 
development; but 
scientists differ 
on the question as to 
how important a part 
it will play in the 
future. 


In the economic con- 
siderations two points 
should be remembered 

1 . The cost of ob- 
taining fuel and 
processing it; 

2. Increased dependance 
on foreign nations 
for fuel supply. 


Have students re- 
search the use of 
solar energy and 
its potential for 
the future. 
Solar water heaters 
were once big 
business in parts 
of the United States. 
Why has their use 
fallen off? cost? 
service? avai 1 abi 1 i ty 
of other more 
efficient sources? 
problems of climate? 

Write to the National 
Science Foundation for 
the repor-t of the Solar 
Energy Panel. Comment 
on the conclusion 
reached by this panel. 
"The Solar Energy Panel 
is made up of experts 
from the National 
Science Foundation and 
the National Aero- 
nautics and Space 
Administration. It 
sums up the future in 
these terms: 
"There are no tech- 
nical barriers to wide 
application of solar 
energy to meet U.S. 
needs . . • For most 
applications, the cost 
of converting solar 
energy to useful forms 
of energy is now higher 
than conventional 
sources , but [with] 
increasing constraints 
on their use, it 
will become competitive 
in the near future." 
"Power From Sun: 
The Search P<cks Up," 
U.S. News & World 
Report, April 16, 
1973 


"Power From Sun: 
The Search Picks Up," 
U.S. News & World 
Report, April 16, 
1973 

"A Solar Energy Panel 
of top federal 
scientists has con- 
cluded that, with in- 
creased research and 
development, this 
timetable is possible: 
"In five years, solar 
energy could be heat- 
ing many private 
homes and office 
buildings. 
"In less than 10 
years, the sun's pov/er 
could be running air- 
conditioning systems, 
"In five to 10 years, 
solar heat could be 
used to convert or- 
ganic materials into 
fuel oil and methane 
gas. The latter is 
similar to natural 
gas and can be em- 
ployed for the same 
uses. Experts say 
that this process is 
capable of providing 
the U.S. with a third 
of its gaseous fuels 
by shortly after the 
turn of the century. 
"Within 15 years, the 
sun's energy could be 
producing substantial 
amounts of electricity 
for American 
consumers." 
Ibid. 
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WHAT RESOURCES OF COAL 
DO WE HAVE? 


Our supply of coal 
is one of our richest 
sources of energy. 


What are the prob- 
lems in using coal 
as an energy source? 
In addition to the 
economic problems, 
what should be done 
about the environ- 
mental problems of 
smoke, fumes, ash, 
the effects of strip 
mining? Who should 
pay the research 
costs for improving 
technology? 

Ask pupils who have 
seen the effects of 
strip mining of coal 
in Pennsylvania or 
West Virginia to 
describe what they saw. 

Report on attempts 
to reclaim the land 
where strip mining 
has taken place. (See 
research done by 
Penn State University) 


"America is sitting on 
a vast storehouse of 
coal-a supply suf- 
ficient for some 650 
years by best estimates. 
But much of this fuel 
cannot be used under 
new air-pollution laws 
because it is so high 
in sulphur content. 
At the same time, 
natural gas, which 
supplies one third of 
all energy requirements 
in the U.S. , is being 
consumed faster than 
new reserves can be 
located. Production 
from U,S, wells is ex- 
pected to peak in about 
eight years and then 
start to decline. 
If the advanced tech- 
nology were available, 
clean-burning methane 
gas could be produced 
from coal and a long 
step would have been 
taken toward supplying 
the nation's fast- 
growing energy needs." 
"Gas From Coal : For 
Cleaner Air," U,S, 
News & World Report, 
January 22, 1973 


"Coal gasification-the 
production of methane 
gas from coal-has been 
under way in Europe for 
more than three decades, 
but the process is ex- 
pensive and the product 
of low quality when 
compared to natural 
gas. 

"Experts say it will 
be at least five years 
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Special lb ts in the New 
York State Department 
of Environmerrtal Con- 
s^t^^ation in reply to 
t^e quo^^tion in the 
<^ource column ^tate 
that 

- there are cheaper 
ways of producing 
clean fuel; 

- t^^^aditionally pollu- 
tion control systems 
have been designed 
to handle pollutants 
in such a way that 
the systems are 

1 iabil ities. Little 
effort is made to 
make these pollu- 
tants pay, 

- they inquire as to 
how long industries 
will continue to be 
isolationists? 

Do pupils agree with 
their point of view or 
that expressed by U.S. 
News and V\>rld Report? 


before coal g^asi^ic^ 
tion becomes a suc- 
cessful conwiercial 
process m Amerfca, 
These questions «^r€ 
yet to be answered: 
Can one process be 
developed which will 
work for all types of 
coal? Which of the 
many theoretical imodels 
will produce thfe best 
gas, for thie least 
amount of money, in 
the sht^rtest time? 
"Until industry has 
firm answers to these 
questions, companies 
are reliictant to in- 
vest the 250 mil lion 
dollars needed to 
build a single commer- 
cial-size pl«?it. This 
year the Government 
is spendimg about 30 
million dteTlars on 
gasification researclt, 
and industry is con- 
tributing %m)ther 10 
million dollars," 
Ibid. 


HOW DEPENDENT ARE WE ON 
COAL AS AN ENERGY SOURCE? 

. Experts agree that we 
have coal resources 
which should last 
for 600 years or 
more. 


Ask pupils what 
they think is the 
power source for most 
electricity that is 
generated. (In 
1970, more than one- 
fourth of our 
electricity was 
derived from surface- 
mined coal . ) 


. "Many Americans do not 
realize how heavily 
they depend on coal 
for electricity. Yet 
the fact is, when they 
turn on their dish- 
washers or switch on 
their televisions to 
catch the evening news, 
the chances are about 
fifty-fifty that they 
will be using elec- 
tricity generated from 
coal . 

"It follows then that 
when coal supplies are 
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Since our coal re- 
serves should be 
ample to supply our 
needs for many years 
from this source of 
energy, what is the 
problem? (Ask the 
science teacher to 
discuss the problems 
of using high sulphur 
coal. What progress 
is being made in re- 
ducing pollution from 
the source? What 
are the possibilities 
of converting coal 
into gas? What are 
the advantages in the 
use of gas instead 
of coal ? What problems 
result from strip- 
mining? ) 

. Ask pupils who live or 
whose parents 1 ived 
near coal burning fur- 
naces to describe the 
effects of the fumes 
on silverware, 
draperies, and house 
paint. 

gs, bottles, and through wires 



SOURCE 

cut off, many electric 
utilities are in deep 
trouble for fuel . " 
Petroleum Today, 1972/ 
two, American Petroleum 
Industry, 1801 K 
Street, N,W. , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

"Bruce Mansfield, 
president of Ohio 
Edison Co . , has pre- 
dicted that if Ohio's 
new air pollution 
standards are strictly 
enforced, that state 
will experience a 
blackout that could 
make the New York out- 
age seem minor by 
comparison. Other 
areas, too, including 
many major cities, are 
seeking alternate fuel 
sources as government 
restrictions force 
them to abandon coal . 
Some utilities, to their 
dismay, are finding it 
extremely difficult to 
obtain fuel that will 
meet the rigid air 
quality requirements 
now facing them. 
"The United States does 
not suffer from a 
shortage of coal , It 
is , in fact, our most 
abundant domestic fuel 
resource, with more 
than 390 billion tons 
in reserve-enough to 
last more than 600 
years at present pro- 
duction rates. What 
we do suffer from are 
restrictions that rule 
out the use of much of 
the coal we have read- 
ily available.'' 
Ibid. 
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. Survey your community . 
to see what industry 
has done to cut down 
on the pollution from 
the use of h*gh-sulphur 
fuels. How much money 
did industry spend to 
make the change? What 
observable effects 
have been noted? What 
still needs to be done'^ 

, Have pupils check to 
see whether the state- 
ment in the Source 
Column regarding no 
process available for 
removing sulphur 
dioxide from starch 
gases is still true. 


"One prospect of using 
high sulfur coal-the 
kind most affected by 
clean air regulations- 
lies in removing sulfur 
dioxide from stack 
gases after coal is 
burned. Some 20 
processes are being 
developed, and some are 
undergoing large-scale 
tests, but none is yet 
fully proved and com- 
mercially available. 
"The most promising 
innovation for coal 's 
future is converting it 
into gas. Four pilot 
plants are already 
under construction, 
and experts predict 
that gas will be pro- 
duced commercially 
from coal by the 
1980's." 
Ibid. 


How much ener9y is lost 


pEecCNTAGE OF ewERGY USED WHICH IS CONVERTED TD USEFUL WORK 



STEAM 
POWER 
PLANT 


LARGE 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 


INTERNAL Q 
COMBUSTION P'\tun 
ENGINES 


How much enevgy is lost 

Environmental Flan for IJe^J York State j 
Hew York State Department of Environmental 
Conservation 


"In addition to gasi- 
fication, scientists 
are researching other 
coal projects. One 
concept is the com- 
bined cycle in which 
coal is gasified and 
burned in a gas turbine 
the hot exhaust gases 
then generate steam to 
turn a second turbine. 
Its virtue is a 
relatively high effi- 
ciency rating and low 
capital costs. Another 
project is the coal 
fuel cell which has a 
potential conversion 
efficiency of 60 to 
70 percent. 
"At one pilot plant, 
the possibility of 
producing crude oil 
from coal is being 
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explored. Another 
plant will soon 
produce solvent-re- 
fined coal, which is 
free of ash and 
sulfur, has a low 
melting point and can 
be handled as either 
a liquid or a solid. 
On a longer-range 
level , researchers are 
developing a magneto- 
hydrodynamic (MHD) 
generator which would 
allow for a 30 to 40 
per cent increase in 
efficiency compared 
with the most modern 
steam plant," 
Ibid. 


Environmental problems 
plague the use of coal 
as an energy producer. 


. Discuss the problems 
posed by the use of 
coal as an energy 
source. How would 
any restriction on 
coal usage affect 
the consumer? 

. What price tag should 
be put on the health 
of peopl e? 


. "To cut back on surface 
mining could worsen 
the energy shortage in 
the United States. In 
1970, for instance, 
more than one-fourth 
of our electrical 
energy was derived from 
surface-mined coal . 
Strip mining will also 
help supply the vast 
quantities of coal 
which will be needed 
for a full-blown 
gasification program. 
"Our real hope for 
domestic suppl ies of 
clean, reasonably-priced 
fuels lies with coal in 
its new gaseous and 
liquid forms. But if 
coal is to supply 
synthetic fuels in the 
future, the industry 
must be allowed to mine 
it and the utilities 
to burn it in its 
current solid form." 
Ibid. 
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• "Any realistic energy 
policy must take coal 
into consideration. 
For to overlook coal 
or to skimp on the 
research effort needed 
to solve its environ- 
mental problems would 
waste a valuable 
resource which can 
provide us with an 
energy mainstay for 
centuries to come," 
Ibid. 


WHAT ARE THE POSSIBILITIES 
AND THE PROBLEMS OF NUCLEAR 
ENERGY? 

. "In some ways, a nuclear . 
plant is similar to a 
conventional fossil 
fuel plant. Each uses 
steam to drive a 
turbine generator that 
produces electricity. 
The difference between 
nuclear and conventional 
plants i3 the fuel that 
heats water to make 
steam. While con- 
ventional plants burn 
coal , oil , or natural 
gas for fuel , a nuclear 
plant uses the heat 
generated by nuclear 
fission. To release 
each watt of energy, 
more than 30 billion 
fissions (splitting 
of the nuclei of atoms) 
must occur each second. 
The nuclear reactor 
provides an environment 
in which fission can 
be initiated, sustained, 
and controlled." 
Petroleum Today, 1972/ 
two, American Petroleum 
Industry, 1801 K 
Street, N.W. , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006 


Explore student atti- 
tudes toward nuclear 
power. What have 
they learned concern- 
ing its potential for 
power? What have they 
learned about possible 
harmful effects? Is 
there air pollution? 
Is there a hazard 
from radiation? Is 
there a possibi 1 ity 
of uncontrolled, run- 
away reaction? What 
is the problem of 
thermal pollution? 


"At present, the atom 
supplies only about one 
percent of the world's 
power, but by the year 
2000, as much as half 
of the world* s power 
may come from nuclear 
energy. Most nuclear 
plant reactors today 
use uranium*235, which 
is in short supply, but 
with second genera- 
tion breeder reactors, 
nuclear fuel would be 
plentiful for thousands 
of years. 

"Nuclear plants do not 
emit air pollution, 
but they do give off 
radiation. A former 
New York City Environ- 
mental Protection ad- 
ministrator and now a 
professor of environ- 
mental medicine, 
Merril Eisenbud, says 
that people living in 
the vicinity of a 
nuclear plant probably 
would be exposed to less 
radiation in a year 
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SOUPXE 


To what extent do con- 
ventional fossil fuel 
plants burning oil or 
coal also contribute 
to thermal pollution? 


Invite the science 
teacher or knowledg- 
able scientists in 
the community to 
discuss these problems 
and possible solutions. 
What would be the re- 
action of students 
toward the building of 
a nuclear power plant 
in the av^ea where they 
live? 


than passengers on one 
airplane flight from 
New York to Chicago." 
"Man Builds-Man 
Destroys," University 
of the State of New 
York, State Education 
Department, Albany, N.Y. 
12224 

"Another major en- 
vironmental problem 
with atomic power 
plants is waste heat, 
thermal pollution. 
The nuclear plant heats 
water to make steam 
to turn turbines to 
drive generators to 
produce electricity. 
The spent steam must 
be cooled and con- 
densed back to water 
for reuse in the 
plant's closed 
system. . .and water 
from an adjacent river, 
lake, bay is required 
for this job." 
Ibid. 

"A recent tally shows 
that 26 nuclear plants 
now operate in the 
United States, 51 are 
under construction, 
and 61 are on order. 
The present generating 
capacity of nuclear 
plants is more than 10 
million kilowatts, or 
some three percent of 
the total U.S. generat- 
ing capacity. By 
1980, nuclear capacity 
probably will reach 
140 million kilowatts- 
21 percent of the na- 
tional total--soaring 
to an estimated 475 
million kilowatts by 
1990, representing 
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1 

4 


about 38 percent of 
the total capacity 
projected for thac 
year." 

Petroleum Today, fill 
two, American Petroleum 
Industry, 1801 K 
Street, N.W. , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 



Consolidated Edison nuclear 
pouer plant on Hudson River 

Photo courtesy of Hew York State Environmental 
Conservation Department 

WHAT ARE THE IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF THE ENERGY 
SHORTAGE FOR CONSUMERS? 


. While experts dis- 
agree as to the length 
of time our energy re- 
sources might last, 
there is general agree- 
ment that: 

- oil reserves in the 
United States will 
probably be exhausted 
within the next 100 
years ; 

- coal reserves will be 
exhausted within the 
next 600 years; 
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. The consumer is faced 
with the problem of 
conflicting values. 
All of us want unre- 
stricted use of our 
automobiles, adequate 
fuel for cars , for 
home heating needs , 
energy to run our 
refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, TV^s, power 
tools, radios, ranges, 
space heaters, and 
other mechanical 
devices . 
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. "Energy costs are 
bound to rise. We have 
exhausted a large share 
of our cheapest and 
most accessible energy 
materials. New in- 
digenous supplies will 
come at higher prices. 
Coal mines will be 
further underground; 
oil and gas wells will 
be drilled to greater 
depths and in deeper 
waters offshore; the 
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- gas reserves are 
rapidly being de- 
pleted; 

- increasing amounts 
of foreign oil 
will need to be 
imported; 

- a major effort to 
expand outputs of 
nuclear power will 
be needed; 

- the nation's require- 
ments for energy 
will about double 
between now and 1985. 

These forecasts are 
based on present rate 
of consumption of 
energy - which is not 
the most efficient use. 
- Energy can be con- 
served by: 

- recycling of 
scrap materials; 

- better design of 
buildings; 

- conservation 
practices. 


. With our requirements 
for energy doubling in 
less than 30 years, and 
yet with pollution 
from energy production 
increasing, how do we 
balance these con- 
flicting elements? 


development of oil 
shale and other syn- 
thetics will require 
expensive new tech- 
nology. 

"At present the 
composite wellhead or 
minemouth cost of 
energy produced in 
the United States is 
about 35 cents per 
iDillion BTU's. By 
1985, it could easily 
be 50% to 100% higher. 
"These increases are 
significant, but they 
can be absorbed in our 
economy without 
serious disruptive 
effects. For the past 
decade, the real cost 
of energy in the 
United States has been 
declining. Today, we 
spend only about 5% 
of our national income 
for fuels. We are in 
a favorable position 
vis-a-vis the other 
world powers with 
respect to basic 
energy costs and will 
probably continue to 
be so even after the 
increases I have 
suggested. Our most 
urgent problem is one 
of adequacy and con- 
tinuity of energy 
supplies-not one of 
energy costs." 
John G. McLean, Chair- 
man, National Petroleum 
Council's Committee on 
the U.S. Energy Outlook. 


. There is increasing . "Natural gas is scarce, 

clamor against industry Shortages already con- 

for destroying the fronting us will in- 

environment by strip crease. Domestic 

mining, pollution from production is projected 
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II WIDENING GAP 
BETWEEN 
y.S.OILOUIPUT 
AND DEMAND 


U.S. CONSUMPTION-~^#^ 

(barrels per day) 

" U.S. PRODUCTIONS^ 


lUMIL 



Until the late 196Qs: 

U.S. wells were able 
to produce practi- 
cally all the nation's 
needs - although 
some foreign oil was 
imported because it 
was cheaper. 

Today: Though pro- 
duction in this coun- 
try is being pushed 
to the limit, it can- 
not come close to 
meeting needs. The 
gap will widen in the 
years ahead — and 
force more and more 
imports. 

Source: through 1972. U.S. Bureau of 
Mines: future production estimates. 
National Pelroleum Council; future 
demand estimates. Chase Manhattan 
Bank 


CopyfiKht n/.^. U S News & Woild Pcpo.t. Inc. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT. April 30, 1973 


"Reprinted from 'U.S. News & World Report.' 

Copyright 1973 U,S, News & World Report, Inc." April 30, 1973 
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refineries, construct- 
ing nuclear power 
plants, pollution of 
land and waters from 
the products of tech- 
nology, destruction 
of our forests and 
natural park areas. 
Yet each year our de- 
mand for inoustrial 
products increases. 
To what extent are 
consumers willing to 
forego the conveniences 
they have come to 
expect? Will there 
have to be compromises , 
between the needs of 
industry and the en- 
vironmental ists? 
To what extent are in- 
dustries wil 1 ing to 
change designs and 
processes to make more 
durable products and 
products that can be 
recycled more easily? 
To what extent are 
industries willing to 
forego expensive ad- 
vertising of products 
and use the money for 
improving products? 
(Used oil refining is 
a good example of c le 
way resources could 
be conserved . ) 


to decline about 1/3 
during the next 15 
years. With more 
imports of natural and 
liquefied gas and 
synthetic gas from 
naphtha and coal , we 
may hold gas availa- 
bility at about its 
present level . This 
will be sufficient to 
satisfy less than half 
of our potential gas 
requirements by 1985." 
Ibid. 

"Crude oil imports 
will have to quad- 
ruple. Domestic pro- 
duction of crude oil 
is projected to show 
little net change. 
To meet rising demand, 
imports will about 
quadruple, reaching 
10 to 15 million 
barrels a day in 1985. 
Even larger imports 
will be needed if we 
fail to meet our goals 
with respect to nuclear 
power and coal 
Ibid. 

"We shall have to 
launch a major new 
effort to expand our 
outputs of nuclear 
power and coal . We 
should seek to con- 
struct the equivalent 
of at least 280 nuclear 
energy plants of 1 ,000 
megawatts each during 
the next 15 years. 
Today, we have the 
equivalent of only ten 
plants of such size in 
operation and only 46 
actually under con- 
struction. Progress 
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WHAT CAN CONSUMERS DO TO 
IMPROVE THE SITUATION? 


What win be the 
political and economic . 
effects of our 
dependence upon oil 
from the Middle East? 

With "energy" stocks 
so depressed in price, 
where will the invest- 
ment money to expand 
resources come from? 

With "balance of pay- 
ments" so out of 
balance that our dollar 
is being weakened, what 
will be the effect of 
further dependence on 
the Middle East for oil 
and consequent larger 
and larger deficits 
in the balance of pay- 
ments? 

Consider the suggestions 
listed by Jo<;eph Kraft 
as reported in the 
Albany Times Union 
shown on the following 
page. 

Contrast these views 
with those of the 
Petrol euii^ Council in 
the Source column. 


is bei ng retarded by 
technical difficulties 
and environmental 
restraints on the 
selection of new plant 
sites." 

John G. McLean, Chair- 
man, National Petro- ; 
leum Council ' s 
Committee on the U.S. 
Energy Outlook, "U.S. 
Energy Outlook and 
Its Implications for 
National Policy", 
September 21, 1972. 

"The nation's require- 
ments for energy will 
about double between 
now and 1985. In this 
period, we shall have 
to rely upon oil, gas, 
coal , and nuclear 
power for at least 95% 
of our needs. If 
present trends continue, 
our indigenous re- 
sources of these 
materials will not be 
developed fast enough 
to meet our growing 
requirements." 
John G. McLean, Chair- 
man, National Petroleum 
Council's Committee on 
U. S. Energy Outlook. 

"We shall become in- 
creasingly dependent 
upon foreign countries, 
primarily in the Middle 
East, for a vital por- 
tion of our energy 
suppl ies. At the 
present time, we obtain 
about 26% of our crude 
oil and 12% of our 
total energy require- 
ments from foreign 
sources. By 1975, we 
will probably draw 
about 40% to 55% of 
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"How to Beat the Energy C 

The selfsame scers who brought yon 
the missile gap. the dornino theor\ and 
xhc Maoist meiiat'e have now picked up 
t!ie energy crisis. To hoar them tell it, iri 
d'lstry will halt, the highways will bt- 
black with gaslcss car.s, and millions wiil 
freeze in the dcirk, unless America a.s^ 
sorts itself against those supposed \;; 
lains of the piece, the Arabs and environ- 
nietitalisLs. 

But in fact there are dozens of much 
more acceptable ways (some of them al- 
most as virtuous as motherhood) for this 
country to ease the growing gap between 
energy consumption and energy produc- 
tion. Here is a checklist of possibiUti-^s 
which should provide some measure of 
the national energy policy the Nixon ad- 
ministration is slowly bringing to birth. 

<:ONSKRVATION OF energy heads the 
list. The United States, with 6 per cent of 
the world's population, consumes about 
30 per cent of its energy. We consume, 
person for person, more twice the 
amount used in such a heavily industrial- 
ized area as Western Kurope. 

Much of the energy consumed is wast.- 
ed in automobiles carrying only the driv- 
er. Knormous savings m energy could bo 
achieved by moving commuters in buses 
or other forms of mass transit. Decent 
inter-city railroads would cause many 
people to leave their cars at home and 
travel by train. A tiny effort could proba- 
bly induce 2 or 3 per cent of the popula- 
tion to move around by bicycle; and that 
tiny saving would at least cover the gaso- 
line shortage predicted for his summer. 

Iloasing offers only siij^htly less abun- 
dant opportunities for husbanding energy. 
A considerable part of this country's 
energy consumption goes for private 
homes with poor insulation, It would be 
child s play for federal authorities to ins- 
ist that good insulation he a condition for 
getting mortgage money on which vir- 
tually all home-building depends. 

Next to conservation of energy, the 
be.st results would appear to spring from 
a research and development program. At 
present the United States Government 
spends only about $700,000 on energy re- 
search—most of it in the atomic-power 
field. Private industry spends an estimat- 
ed S300 million. Since the power industry 
gro.sses something like $60 billion annual- 
ly, the total research input is trivial. 
Kspecially in view of the likely pay-off. 
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risis," by Joseph Kraft 

MXLKAH FOWKU does offer tremen- 
dous possibilities tor the distrant future if 
the technical problems of waste disposal 
and safe operation can be solved. Geotli- 
ermal energy and solar energy may be 
equally bounitful sources for the future. . 

In the meantime, there are abundant 
su(jpUes d coal, shale and tar in this 
( uiintry, Canada and Latin America. Tre- 
mendous dividends would be yielded by a 
research program for cheap and clean 
devices to transmute those deposits to oil 
and ga.s. 

Even before that, research can make 
large savings in fuel consumption by that 
worst of all wasters — the private car. 
With phased federal standards that sUpu- 
r^ied not only emission control but also 
'•gy control. Detroit might begin to 

' » its energies to producing a cleaner 
smaller engine, rather than concen- 
trating, as now, in bucking the applica- 
tion of standards. 

Pricing strategy offers still another 
way to meet the energy crisis. By which 
I don't mean socking small homeowners. 
1 mean adjusting prices to industrial 
asers. The> gobble up about 40 per cent 
of the energy consumed in this country, 
and if prices were stiffer. they would 
turn off the lights occasionally. 

Finally, important savings for the 
American consumer can probably be 
achieved by a new technique for buying 
oil abroad. At present the price is driven 
up by American firms competing against 
Japanese and West European firms. By 
organizing with the governments of Ja- 
pan and Western Europe a consumers* 
consortium agains^v the producers' cartel, 
this country could get far better terms 
than the oil companies who really care 
hardly at all about the consumer. 

WHAT ALL THIS says is that the Unit- 
ed States can afford to be careful and 
picky ibout meeting the energy shortage. 
Nobody has to worry about having an 
Arab in his tank instead of a tiger. If * 
things do go wrong, if gas shortages de- 
velop, don't blame the W^ildlife Founda- 
tion. Blame the responsible figures in the 
companies which have for so long been 
acting improvidenVly and the administra- 
tion which has. for so long, been doing 
nothing 

Albany Times-Union, 
March 19, 1973 
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our oil and 23% to 32% 
of our total energy 
from abroad. 
"Dependence upon a 
small number of distant 
foreign countries for 
a vital portion of our 
energy supplies will 
be a new fact of life 
in the history of this 
nation. We shall need 
to take a new look at 
our foreign policies 
with respect to the 
Middle East and attach 
to them a much higher 
priority than they have 
thus far been accorded." 
Ibid. 

"Growing oil and gas 
imports will provoke 
a large, growing 
deficit in the U.S. 
balance of trade in 
fuels. By the early 
1980's, this deficit 
could be in the $20 to 
$30 bil 1 ion range, 
compared to a current 
deficit of less than 
$3 billion. Today, 
our total exports of 
goods and services are 
only about $66 billion. 
To pay for our imports 
of fuel , we wil 1 need 
to seek additional 
exports of other goods 
and services." 
Ibid. 

"Enormous capital in- 
puts will be necessary 
to provide for our 
energy requirements. 
Betv/een now and 1985, 
the United States energy 
industries will have 
to invest between $400 
and $500 billion in new 
productive and distribu- 
tion facilities, an 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


the 

CACMU 

CfM/ 

Progress is being made to ease the expected energy 
famine, but it's slow and costly. 

What else can we do? What can we do now? 

> First, accept the fact that the problem is real, and now 
upon us. 

t> We must change our thinking. We can no longer think 
of using energy as if it flowed freely from a bottomless spring. 

> Insi^ead of driving the family car three blocks to thp 
market— walk the distance, or bicycle. 

L> If your vacation this year involves driving the family car, 
head for a resort near your home. San Diego residents should 
avoid that motor trip to Maine if the> can. By all means, keep 
your engine tuned. 

i> Support establishment of rapid transit systems in your 
area, and join a car pool until plans for moving large numbers 
of people at a low output of energy become operational- 

i> Write your senator and representative in Congress 
urging them to initiate and support legislation to appropriate 
funds for development of programs to convert coal to low- 
sulphur gas and oil, to open shale oil lands and explore other 
sources of fuel. 

> Hoard your own household energy . . . turn down the heat 
at night... click off unused lights... use air conditioning only 
when necessary ...don't preheat your oven too long... open 
the drapes during the day to let in solar heat. In simple terms, 
be a "power skinflint." 

These are just some of the steps we can take now. . . before 
it's too late. 

A few years ago when we were shooting for the moon, we 
never dreamed the lights would go out at home. ..or that the 
corner service station would ever run dry. 

But it's happened. 

We've slipped up somewhere along the way. ■ 


'^Occidental Petroleum Corporation 1973 


annuel average of about 
$30 billion, compared 
to present outlays of 
about $16 billion." 
Ibid. 

"We should take prompt 
action to establish a 
single, high-level 
agency in our govern- 
ment to develop a na- 
tional energy policy 
and to coordinate our 
efforts relating to 
energy matters. I do 
not mean that our 
Federal government 
should play a larger 
role in the discovery 
and development of 
natural resources. 
This task should be 
left to private enter- 
prise. The chief 
mission of the central 
government agency should 
be to establish 
priorities and guide- 
lines and to eliminate 
delays, conflicts, and 
confusion." 
Ibid. 

"We should reduce waste 
in the consumption of 
energy. I am not 
suggesting curtailments 
which would have a 
negative impact on the 
growth of our economy. 
On the contrary, I 
believe the consumption 
of energy should be 
encouraged because it 
increases the 
efficiency of our 
economy-providing that 
the energy is used for 
socially desirable 
ends." 
Ibid. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


WHAT IS BUSINESS DOING 
TO CONSERVE ENERGY? 

. Industry is moving to 
save both money and 
energy. 


Ask the science 
teacher to explain 
how energy could be 
conserved through 
the steps suggested 
by John McLean as 
quoted in the Source 
column. What is 
meant by "the develop- 
ment of more efficient 
conversion systems?" 

Contrast these views 
with these expressed 
ifi "The Potential of 
Energy Conservation," 
Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Make a survey of your 
own business community 
to see what business 
is doing, and plans 
to do, to conserve 
energy. 

Ask your municipal 
authorities what if 
anything they could do. 

Make a list of sug- 
gestions from class 
members and forward 
them to the appro- 
priate agencies for 
comment. 


"There are many areas 
in which we could con- 
serve energy without 
iinpairing economic 
growth. For example, 
20% of our energy is 
used for commercial 
and ^residential heat- 
ing; savings can be 
made through better in- 
sulation. About 25% 
of our energy is used 
for transportation; 
savings can be made 
through the development 
of mass transportation 
and smaller and more 
efficient automotive 
engines. Another 25% 
of our energy is used 
for the generation of 
electric power in 
processes which waste 
about 70% of the energy 
input; savings can be 
made through the 
development of more 
efficient conversion 
systems. " Ibid. 


U.S. Steel uses the 
natural gas driven off 
by its coke ovens for 
fuel in other operations. 

United Airlines planes 
taxi to airports, after 
landing, using two 
engines instead of 
four. The company has 
asked for permission 
to reduce speed on its 
transcontinental flights 
from 588 mph. to 
547 mph. , thereby 
saving 350 gallons of 
fuel per flight. 
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UNDERS' ANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


WHAT CAN CONSUMERS DO 
TO SAVE ENERGY? 

. Each of us as a 
consumer can help. 


. Make a 1 ist of ways 
in which energy 
could be conserved 
by consumers. The 
1 ist might include 
such items as the 
following: 

- buy cars that 
are 1 ighter and 
more economical 
on gasoline; 

- turn off lights 
when not needed; 

- turn down the 
heating thermo- 
stat at night and 
a few degrees 
during the day; 

- Set the thermo- 
stat turning on 
air conditioning 
at 75 degrees 
instead of 70 or 
72; 

- buy refrigerators 
with no defrosters 
or automatic 
defrosters instead 
of the frost free 
type which use 
one-third more 
electricity. 


. Chrysler Corporation 
is concentrating on 
a program to reduce 
the weight of cars and 
thus save on fuel 
consumptions. 

. Dow Chemical has 
reduced its energy use 
15 percent. 

. Lockhead-Cal ifornia 
saved million on its 
power consumption by 
raising air-conditioner 
settings. 


. "Save a Watt," News- 
week, 5/28/73. 

. Secure a copy of the 
brochure of 65 tips 
on energy saving from 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

. Ask your local public 
utility for suggestions 
on energy saving tips. 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS TEACHER ACTIVITIES SOURCE 


ARE THE PROBLEMS OF 
ENERGY INTERRELATED? 


open refrigerator 
doors as seldom 
as possible; 
match pots and 
pans to range 
burner size to 
prevent escape of 
heat. 


Yes. Each shortage 
of energy producing 
products has its 
relationship to other 
products and to 
national policy. 


WHY DO NOT OIL COMPANIES 
BUILD THE NECESSARY RE- 
FINERIES TO PRODUCE NEEDED 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS? 
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Have pupils research 
the energy crisis 
literature to dis- 
cover the causes of 
the present shortage 
and how each element 
fits into the total 
picture. Note that 

- there is not enough 
refining capacity 
in this country to 
meet the demand for 
petroleum products; 

- gasoline consumption 
is rising faster 
than anyone antici- 
pated; 

- pollution control 
devices and power 
take-off devices 
such as air condi- 
tioning require 
more gasoline to be 
consumed; 

-oil companies have 
not built needed 
refineries because 
of environmental 
and financial con- 
straints; 

- legislation and 
litigation have 
made it difficult 
for refineries to 
obtain necessary 
new sites; 

- the oil companies 
claim that the whole- 
sale price of 
gasoline and heating 
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To build a refinery 
costs about $250 
million. 

An average of about 
four or five refineries 
should be bui 1 t each 
year for the next 
seven years to meet 
increasing demands. 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


HOW CAN THE SUPPLY OF 
NEEDED PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
BE INCREASED? 

. Building new refineries 
would help 

. The petroleum industry 
could collect and 
process bil 1 ions of 
gal Ions of used oil . 

. The possibilities of 
economizing through 
the use of central 
heating and air con- 
ditioning systems that 
would supply a whol e 
city or a block of 
homes instead of many 
individual systems 
should be explored. 


oil are insufficient 
to cover the in- 
creased cost of 
building refineries. 


What other problems 
beside additional re- 
fineries are there? 

How has the environ- 
mental problem limited 
the development of 
Alaska oil resources 
and off-shore resources? 
What action of Congress 
is needed to permit 
the bui Iding of the 
Alaska pipe line? 
(Environmental re- 
strictions on the 
width of the right-of- 
way of the pipe line 
must be changed. ) 

Why can't additional 


suppl ies 
provided 


of oil be 
from abroad? 


No new refineries are 
presently under con- 
struction. 

It would take about 
three years to complete 
a 160,000 barrel -a-day 
refinery. 

"The 'lower 48' states 
are the most heavily 
explored region in the 
world, and we're using 
more oil than we can 
find here. Almost al 1 
of the older fields are 
now at maximum produc- 
tion, with the industry 
producing every barrel 
it can. And for en- 
vironmental and other 
reasons, oil companies 
haven't been able to 
obtain access to oil 
discovered on the North 
Slope of Alaska or to 
the unexplor<5d areas 
of the East and West 
Coasts." 

Mobil Oil Company, 150 
East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York, 
10017 

"Some gasoline is being 
imported. But supplies 
overseas are very 
tight, because of high 
demand and tight crude 
oil supplies. The U.S. 
has to compete with 
other countries for 
these tight supplies." 
Ibid. 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


COULD GASOLINE BE USED MORE 
EFFICIENTLY? IF SO WOULD 
THIS SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 

. It would help, but 
probably would not 
solve the problem. 


HOW ARE THE PROBLEMS OF 
GASOLINE CONSUMPTION AND 
OIL HEATING RELATED? 

. Refineries can produce 
either heating oils or 
gasoline, but production 
of one is at the expense 
of production of the 
other. 


Have the class ex- 
plore and discuss we^y.: 
in which gasol ine 
could be used more 
efficiently. (Keep- 
ing engines at ton 
operating efficiency, 
improving driving 
patterns, using mass 
transportation instead 
of private cars, using 
engines that consume 
less gasoline.) 


Have the science 
teacher or other 
knowledgeable person 
discuss the refining 
process and show how 
either gasol ine or 
heating oil may be 
obtained. 


"Supplies are tight 
everywhere. Most over- 
seas producing area^ are 
at maximum producing 
levels, and some major 
producing countries have 
actually curtailed crude 
oil production." Ibid. 


Many experts feel\ that 
even with better 
ijtilization of gasoline, 
consumption of gasoline 
wil 1 increase. 

Darrell Trent, Director 
O'^ the Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness, Wash- 
ington, D. C. , suggests 
the following to avoid 
gasoline rationing: 

- use car pools; 

- keep cars "tuned up"; 

- reduce the use of air 
conditioning which in- 
creases gasoline con- 
sumption by 10 percent; 

- use smaller cars. 


"With gasoline consump- 
tion at record levels, 
the limited refining 
capacity and shortage 
of crude oil made it 
impossible to manu- 
facture enough heating 
oil in this country 
this past season, so 
we had to import more. 
Heating oil consumption 
increased by record 
amounts, and so did 
domestic production of 
it. But refiners found 
themselves still 
maximizing production 
of heating oil at a 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 



The demand for 
gas goes up 
and up. 

Since 1956 gas consumption in the 
U.S. has almost tripled Demand has been 
spurred by growth m population and in- 
dustry. The low cost of gas has boon another 
big factor. And the increasing concern 
with pollution has led many businesses to 
convert from other fuels to cleaner burn- 
ing gas. More gas supplies can improve 
our environment. 

The number of 
wells drilled 
has gone down. 

While demand has been rising, explora- 
tion and drilling for gas has declined— 
because acreage in the Gulf of Mexico has 
not been offered for leasing on a regular 
basis, and primarily because prices at the 
wells have been regulated at artificially 
low levels. With the sharply increasing costs 
of drilling deeper wells and drilling further 
offshore, also the htgh odds of hitting nonpro- 
ductive wells, plus-rising costs of labor and 
materials, there is insufficient incentive 
for producers to risk money in the search 
for new supplies of gas. 


time of year when they'd 
normally have started 
maximizing gasoline. 
Gasoline supplies are 
very low in relation 
to demand. Supplies 
of gasoline on April 1 
of this year were at 
least a billion gallons 
lower than a year 
earlier, because of the 
continued pressure on 
refiners to maximize 
heating oil , at the 
expense of gasoline. 
And gasoline consump- 
tion is running much 
higher now than last 
year." Ibid. 


Summary of Part I 

In Part I, technology and its effects have been defined and explained. 
The benefits and detriments of technology have been discussed. The energy 
crisis and its continuing implications are dealt with. Our resources of 
coal have been considered and related to other energy resources. 

In P^rt II, the companion volume, other sources of energy are con- 
sidered including gasoline, heating oil, and natural gas. Implications 
for consumer consideration are raised. Suggestions of ways to cope with 
the problems of a technological age are discussed. Most important of all, 
considerations which involve life styles and values are raised to help 
young people make decisions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is the second part of the material dealing with the problems 

of a technological age. It is assumed that teachers will be using both 

parts and will have read the Foreword and Introduction to Part I as a 
background for the continuing study. 

Part I deals with the problems of what technology is and how it 
affects our lives. The first portion also discusses the energy crisis, 
created in part by technology, and deals specifically with coal and 
petroleum resources. Part II continues the discussion of energy sources 
and relates them together. It begins with our resources of natural gas 
and continues with heating oil. The pollution problem raised by the 
automobile is considered. Attention is also given to the matter of 
recycling materials. The benefits as well as the difficulties of living 
in a technological age are considered. It also deals with the consumer 
problems created by technology. Consideration is given to life styles 
and values in the hope that involvement of young people in decision 
making may resolve these issues in a manner that gives due consideration to 
all factors in the issue, weighing costs against benefits. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


IS THERE A SHORTAGE 
OF NATURAL GAS? 

. Most authorities agree 
that there is a short- 
age of natural gas. 
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. Ask the public utility • 
public relations 
officer of the company 
which serves your area 
to report on the supply 
of natural gas avail- 
able in his service area 
and probable demands 
for this product. 

. Secure a copy of "New 
Sources of Gas — Where 
and When?" American 
Gas Association, 1515 
Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Virginia, 
22209. Consider the 
recommendations of this 
report. 

. Read the newspaper and 
periodical reports of 
the attempts to develop 
new sources of gas 
through nuclear stimula- 
tion in cooperation 
with the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
If you had been in 
the area of the test, 
would you have joined 
the consumer group who, 
in protest, picketed 
the approaches to the 
experimental under- 
ground explosion? 
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"Government officials 
and executives of 
private industry have 
spoken repeatedly about 
the natural gas short- 
age with one basic 
conclusion: the 
United Statb:> will 
never again be able to 
meet all of its needs 
for gas energy from 
conventional sources . 
"The Govjrnment's view 
of the situation was 
summed up recently by 
an Administration 
spokesman: 'We do 
have a gas shortage, it 
is going to get a lot 
worse, help is a long 
way off, and we shall 
need every cubic foot 
we can lay hold of from 
any source.' 

"A widely respected in- 
dependent forecasting 
group-the Future Re- 
quirements Committee- 
estimates that gas 
requirements by the 
year 1990 could be 
nearly twice what they 
are today. Other gov- 
vernmental and private 
groups have supported 
this projection. 
"Sources of natural 
gas in readily 
accessible areas have 
largely been tapped 
and are producing the 
bulk of the gas con- 
sumed in our country 
now. 

"Where will the gas be 
found to meet growing 
needs?" 

New Sources of Gas — 
American Gas Association, 
1515 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


"Nuclear power is most 
often thought of in 
conjunction with 
nuclear generation of 
electricity, but 
atomic power can play 
an important role in 
the development of 
significant reserves 
of natural gas in this 
country. 

"An estimated 300- 
plus trillion cubic 
feet of gas are locked 
in relatively imper- 
meable rock formations 
in the Rocky Mountain 
region. Conventional 
drilling techniques 
can withdraw only 
small quantities 
of this gas with each 
well, making recovery 
of the reserves un- 
economic, 

"Two experiments have 
already been conducted 
in which underground 
nuclear explosives 
were detonated to 
fracture dense rock 
formations and allow 
gas from a wide area 
to reach a well . Each 
of the first two ex- 
perimental wells 
produced in only a few 
months many times the 
amount of gas re- 
covered over a period 
of years from conven- 
tional wells in the 
same area." 
Ibid. 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
UNDERSTANDINGS TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS 
OF THE GAS SHORTAGE FOR 
CONSUMERS? 


WHAT STEPS HAVE BEEN TAKEN 
AND WHAT ADDITIONAL STEPS 
ARE NECESSARY TO INCREASE 
THE GAS SUPPLY? 


Find out the effects 
of the gas shortage 
on consumers. Have 
gas suppl ies for home 
heating been cur- 
tailed? Have gas 
prices increased? 
Have plants in your 
area been restricted 
in the use of gas? 
Has this restriction 
had any effect on 
employment? Wil 1 
the lack of gas lead 
to increased costs 
of consumer products? 


Research the problem 
of gas supplies. 
What steps is the 
government taking, 
and what steps is 
industry taking to 
increase the supply? 
(Newspaper reports 
include steps being 
taken to import 
natural gas, under 
pressure, from Russia 
and the Middle 
East, ) 

With the help of the 
science teacher, con- 
sider the possibilities 
of making synthetic 
gas from oil . 


"The lack of adequate 
gas supplies is hamp- 
ering economic growth 
where industrial and 
commercial needs can- 
not be met. Jobs are 
not increasing as they 
should. The tax base 
is being restricted. 
In some areas gas com- 
panies cannot even 
take on new resident- 
ial customers," 
Ibid. 


"Increases in allow- 
able gas prices, anti- 
cipation of roajor new 
offshore lease sales, 
and the introduction 
of legislation to 
provide price 
stabil i ty in con- 
tracts should help 
assure renewed 
incentives for explora- 
tion. 

"The investment needed 
to bring additional 
gas supplies to the 
nation's markets is 
staggering. It has 
been estimated that to 
increase the available 
supply from supplement- 
al sources by some one 
trillion cubic feet 
per year will require 
as much as $5 billion. 
This means increasing 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


ARE THE PROBLEMS OF A GAS 
SHORTAGE AND A HEATING OIL 
SHORTAGE RELATED? 

. Yes. As a gas shortage 
develops, consumers turn 
to alternative heat 
sources. 


Poll the class to see . 
what source of fuel 
is used for home heat- 
ing. Have any families 
changed from one source 
to another? Why? 


the industry's capital 
investment by about 10 
percent for a five or 
six percent increase in 
supply." Ibid. 

"The fastest and most 
easily accessible source 
of major new natural gas 
discoveries is the off- 
shore areas of the 
outer continental shelf 
bordering the United 
States, particularly 
those in the Gulf of 
Mexico.'* Ibid. 


A natural gas shortage 
has developed. Busi- 
nesses are being ra- 
tioned. Producers claim 
this shortage is due to 
the fact that '*Govern- 
ment controls have for 
nearly 20 years de- 
pressed the price of 
natural gas to unreal- 
istically low levels, 
and have ignored the 
consumer's long-term 
stake in security and 
adequacy of supply. As 
a result, demand has in- 
creased far faster than 
additions to reserves. 
When large industrial 
users couldn't get 
enough natural gas this 
past heating season, 
they began using large 
volumes of home heating 
oil. Demand for heating 
oil went through the 
roof." 

Mobil Oil Company. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


WHY DOESN'T INDUSTRY USE 
HEAVY RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 
OR COAL INSTEAD OF HOME 
HEATING OIL? 

. Shortages of fuels that 
meet environmental 
standards are present 
in many fields. 


Discuss alternative 
energy sources open 
to industrial use. 
What is meant by 
high-sulphur content? 
How do environmental 
restrictions affect 
the use of high- 
sulphur fuels? 


IS THE ENERGY SUPPLY THE SUM 
OF MANY INTERRELATED PARTS? 

. Yes. Every part of 
the supply affects 
every other part. 


Discuss the fact that 
shortages or competion 
for any type of energy 
affect the supply 
of other types. Na- 
tural gas competes 
with light and heavy 
heating oil and coal 
as an energy source. 
Gasoline competes 
with home heating oil 
in a refinery. All 
are part of a total 
energy system. 


Not enough heavy 
residual oils that meet 
environmental restric- 
tions are available to 
meet the demands of in- 
dustry, and the same 
shortage of coal that 
meets environmental 
standards applies. 


"What we 
develop s 
economica 
balances . 
automatic 
between a 
vironment 
supplies 
The most 
risk of a 
to develo 
secure su 
energy so 
continue 
Ibid. 


have to do is 
ocially and 
lly acceptable 
There is no 
conf 1 ict 
cleaner en- 
and greater 
of energy, 
unacceptable 
11 is to fail 
p adequate and 
pplies of 
America can 
to prosper." 


WHAT SOLUTION DOES THE 
OIL INDUSTRY SEE FOR 
THE PROBLEM? 


Ask pupils for sug- 
gestions as to the 
solution of the energy 
problem. Consider 
tidal and solar energy, 
atomic power, coal , 
oil , gas , as well as 
changes in use and 
possibly changes in 
environmental or 
governmental 
regulations. 


The Mobil Oil Company 
suggests the following 
solutions: "Use all 
energy more efficiently. 
Control automotive 
emissions in a way that 
won't waste so much 
gasoline. Build the 
Alaskan pipeline. 
Deregulate the price 
of at least new sup- 
plies of natural gas. 
Explore offshore. 
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Permit the financial 
incentives to build 
more refineries-where 
they're needed. Go 
all-out in research 

of oil shale and 
nuclear power to make 
these energy sources 
economic and en- 
vironmentally safe." 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

In his message to Congress of 4/18/73, President Nixon called for the 
following steps to be taken to meet the energy needs of the country. 


— Increase domestic production of all forms of energy 

— Act to conserve energy more effectively 

— Reduce excessive regulatory and administrative impediments 

— Act with other nations to conduct research in the energy field 

— Utilize to better advantage our scientific and technological 
capabilities 

~ Initiate a program to conserve energy 
Specifically, he recommended to Congress that: 

~ Some easing of price controls on new gas wells be provided 

Exploration and development of off-shore oil and gas reserves be 
expedited 

~ Congressional action to remove restrictions on the Alaskan pipeline 
be taken 

— A program to utilize the recoverable deposits of shale oil be developed 

— A program of government leasing of lands with geothermal possibilities 
be speeded up 

-Expanded development and utilization of coal resources be undertaken 

— Encouragement be given to nuclear energy research and development, 
while maintaining environmental safety restrictions 

— Encouragement of domestic exploration for gas and oil fields through 
investment-credit tax measures be provided. 
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. Consider the recom- 
mendation made by 
President Nixon to 
Congress regarding 
the energy crisis. 

• Have the class draw 
up their own recom- 
mendations as to what 
should be done, using 
these sources and 
others, and considering 
the desires of con- 
sumers to continue to 
use unlimited energy 
SMppl ies. 


"We can increase do- 
mestic energy produc- 
tion. We should take 
prompt action to stimu- 
late the development 
of our indigenous 
energy resources* We 
have an adequate 
resources base; our 
problem is to get new 
supplies at a faster 
rate. 

We need some practical 
trade-offs in the 
ecological area. The 
production and consump- 
tion of energy in- 
evitably involves some 
eco 1 ogi ca 1 impai rment • 
We cannot achieve our 
environmental goals 
overnight and still 
give the U.S. economy 
all the energy it 
requires and the public 
demands. Some prag- 
matic, graduated 
approaches to our 
ecological goals are 
urgently needed. Here 
the Federal govern- 
ment should take 
decisive action-and 
very promptly." 
Ibid. 

"Wait A Minute - Let's 
Not Go Overboard On 
Ecology," Maurice H. 
Stans, U.S. Secretary 
of Commerce, in a 
speech delivered before 
the National Petroleum 
Council, July 15, • 
1971. 
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• "The Geography of 
Survival American 
Trucking Associations, 
Inc., 1616 P Street, 
N,W, , Washington, 
D.C. 20036 


WHAT ABOUT AUTOMOBILES 
AND THE POLLUTION PROBLEM? 


. "Fuel Needed for Years 
Ahead," John Chamber- 
lain, Albany Times- 
Union, January 4, 1972. 


. As of the end of 1971 
there were 113 milliun 
automotive vehicles in 
the country, each con- 
tributing in greater or 
lesser degree to the 
problem of air pollu- 
tion. (It is estimated 
that 60 percent of air 
pollution is caused by 
the internal combustion 
engines of automobiles.) 


. With the help of the 
science teacher have 
the class review 
what is known about 
the problems of air 
pollution caused by 
the internal com- 
bustion engine, 

. Review current legisla- 
tion on the State and 
Federal level aiming 
at curbing this 
pollution. 


"If one automobile is 
beautiful , can a bil- 
lion cars doom a 
civilization? Maps of 
Los Angeles show that 
tv^/o- thirds of the city 
is either roadway or 
parking facilities. 
About two-thirds of 
all urban air pollu- 
tion is caused by 
autos. The growth of 
autos in New York City, 
air conditioned autos 
(and air conditioned 
buildings) has resulted 
in a tremendous growth 
in waste heat which in 
the summertime reminds 
one that the road to 
hell is paved with 
good intentions. Any 
solution to the prob- 
lem of the auto trans- 
port system must be 
tempered by the know- 
ledge that economically 
our society is deeply 
involved with that 
system: one out of 
seven workers in the 
United States depends 
on the auto industry 
for his livelihood; 
municipal, state, and 
Federal governments 
derive more than $11 
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It would be possible 
to prevent a large 
part of the pollution 
caused by automobiles 
but there is a cost 
both in dollars and in 
lessened efficiency 
to do so. 

Catalytic converters 
will lessen engine 
efficiency, thus calling 
for greater gasoline 
consumption. 


Have the automotive 
shop teacher or a 
science teacher ex- 
plain the steps that 
are being taker, to 
prevent pollution 
caused by cars. 


In addition to the 
costs of equipping 
cars with anti- 
pollution devices 
there is a further 
consumer cost (and 
a pollution cost) 
in that cars so 
equipped would 
operate less effi- 
ciently, thus con- 
suming more gasoline. 
In turn, the extra 
gasoline consumed 
will add to the 
pollution problem. 


billion annually from 
auto taxes and highway 
tolls- 

This leads to one of 
the fundamental ques- 
tions facing us. Are 
we prisoners of our 
technology? Are 
machines meant to serve 
men or are men made 
for machines?'' 
"Man. Builds-Man 
Destroys," New York 
State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N.Y. 
12224 

The Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, the 
Engineers from Aero- 
space Corporation, and 
the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency estimate 
the cost of meeting 
Federal emission 
standards set for 1975 
(since postponed to 
1976) at $10 billion 
a year. This is the 
cost of equipping autos 
with catalytic con- 
vertors that change 
carbon monoxide, hydro- 
carbons, and oxides of 
nitrogen into harmless 
g^ses. 

If these systems have 
to be replaced every 
25,000 miles as some 
engineers predict, the 
cost to the average car 
owner could go as high 
as $1 ,150 above the 
cost of comparable 1970 
models, the researchers 
said. 
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Have pupils who own, 
or whose families 
own, newer cars 
describe some of the 
problems with present 
anti -pollution equip- 
ment. Do cars start 
with more difficulty? 
Do they consume more 
gasoline? Is there 
a cost to maintain 
or replace anti-pollu- 
tion valves and other 
devices? 


"Engineers estimatad 
the initial cost of 
pollution equipment 
alone would add between 
$229 and $388 to the 
price of the car, 
depending on what 
system is used to meet 
the government's 
standards." 

"Man Against His 
Environment," a 
television s.^ries 
presented by the State 
University of New York 
at Albany. Watch for 
the presentation of 
the program or write 
for the guide from the 
Education Department. 
The entire series of 
half-hour programs Is 
available on video 
tape from the State 
Education Department 
for use by local schools, 
colleges and universi- 
ties? and other educa- 
tional institutions. 
The series deals 

specifically with 
actions any individual 
may take to "correct" 
elements of environ- 
(nental abuse. Among 
problems discussed are 
air and water pollu- 
tion, misuse of the 
earth^s natural 
resources, noise 
pollution, impact of 
continued population 
growth, and future 
sources of energy. 
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Oh, Oh! Here Come the Catalysts. 

by Jude Wanniski, condensed from an article in The 
Wall Street Journal, Monday, riay 21, 1973 

Consumer Costs 

The cost to the consumer for this dual-catalyst system would be between 
$300 and $400 per car, about $80 each for core replacement of the two con- 
verters every 25,000 miles, and a 25% or more fuel penalty, which one in- 
dustry source says would require extra oil imports of 1 billion barrels of 
crude by 198!:. Driveability would also suffer, which means that if the 
catalysts burn out, as they have a way of doing, the driver would notice an 
improvement in his car's performance, which would not be an incentive for 
him to have the catalysts replaced. 

A national network of inspection stations would have to be built to in- 
sure compliance. As yet the only known test procedure to determine whether 
the catalysts were working up to snuff would require each car to undergo 
several hours' checking by instruments costing more than $50,000 each. 

In addition, there is a high probability that all this effort and expense 
would go for naught, that though they might pass initial tests, in actual use 
the catalysts would fail and thus not clean up much air pollution. Consider 
the description by the National Academy of Sciences, one Mr. Muskie termed 
"dispassionate": "The catalyst is too cold during start up and too hot during 
a long down-hill cruise. The air-fuel ratio is too rich on idle and too 
lean during high speed. The exhaust gas flow is slow during idle and fast 
during upgrade cruise. The catalysts are also exposed to repeated cycles of 
heating and cooling, evaporation and condensation of water, pulsating flow 
from exhaust gases, vigorous shaking on the road, and a variety of poisons, 
including lead and sulphur. Under these conditions, catalysts deteriorate 
rapidly." 

Despite these advantages, catalysts seem the only way to meet, tech- 
nically if not in practice, the standards of the Clean Air Act by the 1976 
deadline the law allows. But some time a bit further in the future, it now 
seems likely the act's standards or something r^early as tough could be met 
in ways that would not only clean up the air but improve the automobile. 

The present quandary isn't what either Mr. Muskie or Congress had in mind 
when they passed the Clean Air Act. The assumption then was that by setting 
extremely tight standards for 1975 and 1976 instead of for 1980, as the Nixon 
administration had proposed, Detroit would be forced to consider different 
ways of powering American autos, or at least one or more of the Big Three 
would strike off in a new direction and provide vigorous competition between 
power sources. At the time, there was the vague notion on Capitol Hill that 
there would be a rush to turbines, rotary engines or even steam or electric 
cars. 

A Costly Commitment 

As the auto makers prepare to go before Sen. Muskie to ask for relief, 
they are aware that they never did much to clean up emissions until the 
government made them do it, and that the effort is not now going to be 
abandoned. But for his part. Sen. Muskie must also be aware that Detroit 
is going in the wrong direction, and that it can't change course unless it 
can get those catalytic converters off its back. 
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Banning "leaded" 
gasoline will make 
cars run less 
efficiently. 


Congress has set clean 
air standards for 1976. 
Some observers feel 
that these standards 
are so severe that 
gasoline rationing 
will be necessary in 
nearly 30 U.S. cities. 
It is claimed that 
400,000 jobs will be 
lost in Los Angeles and 
and its suburbs as a 
result of this action. 


We are all famil iar 
with the fact that 
leaded gasoline tends 
to make many cars 
operate better, with 
less knocking and 
"pinging." Yet the 
lead emitted into the 
atmosphere is a pollu- 
tant. What should be 
the consumer's 
attitude toward ban- 
ning the sale of 
leaded gasol ine? 
toward the installa- 
tion of pollution 
equipment? 

Secure a copy of the 
standards set for 1976 
by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 
Discuss these standards 
in terms of their 
impact upon the en- 
vironment, on employ- 
ment, and on the con- 
sumer's pocketbook. 


United Press report, 
quoted in Albany Times- 
Union, January 9, 1973* 

Other pollution experts 
say these estimates of 
costs are too high. 
"Automobile buyers 
should benefit from a 
Government decision to 
delay certain pollution 
standards from 1975 
until 1976 in most of 
the U.S. 

"Federal experts figure 
the extra time will 
permit companies to cut 
the cost of adding 
catalytic converters, 
which render pollutants 
harmless* from the 
$255-$300 previously 
estimated to $160-$170 
per car. 

What's more: Govern- 
ment researchers will 
ask Congress to ease 
the law that requires 
automobile emissions of 
oxides of nitrogen to 
be reduced 90 percent 
by 1976. New data show 
that's far more of a 
cleanup than really 
needed. This legisla- 
tion alone had been 
expected to nearly 
double the cost of car 
antipollution equip- 
ment and cut gasoline 
mileage by 20 percent. '* 
U.S. News and World 
Report, April 23, 1973, 
p. 13. 
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. Despite the problems, 
solid progress has 
been made in recent 
years in ^ utting 
down on the amount 
of pollutants in 
the air. According 
to the following 
advertisement of the 
oil companies of 
America: 

"More Cars, But Less 
Pollution 

Air pollution result- 
ing from automobile 
emissions has been 
significantly re- 
duced. 

As 1971 ended, there 
were 113 million 
automotive vehicles 
in this country. New 
equipment and new 
gasolines have re- 
duced total hydro- 
carbon emissions 
in the air to the 
levels of 1960, when 
there were 74 million 
vehicles . 

Total carbon monoxide 
emissions are down to 
the levels of 1963, 
when there were 85 
million vehicles. 
As older cars are 
replaced by new ones 
with better emission 
controls, there will 
be further declines of 
hydrocarbons, carbon 
monoxide, and even 
oxides of nitrogen in 
the air. 

"Sulfur Emissions 
Are Down. 

Another source of air 
pollution is the 
sulfur released from 
burning oil . Since 
World War II, the 


America is trying to 
achieve the twin 
goals of providing 
needed energy while 
still maintaining a 
clean environment. 
To provide needed 
energy sources will 
require the develop- 
ment of additional 
domestic energy: 
oil , natural gas, 
coal , nuclear power, 
and perhaps hydro- 
electric, and tidal 
or solar energy. 
What should be the 
position of consumers 
regarding 

- exploratory drilling 
for oil? 

- the development of 
the Alaska pipeline? 
the building of addi- 
tional nuclear 
facilities, perhaps 
near concentrations 
of population? 
Sewage treatment 

and water purifica- 
tion? 

- recycling of aluminum, 
steel , glass , rubber, 
and paper? 

- rebuilding blighted 
urban areas? 

What should be the 
consumer's attitude 
toward public and 
private development 
of new supplies of 
energy? 


William A. Ruckelshaus, 
Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency administra- 
tor, set the standard 
at .08 parts per 
mill ion pollutants i n 
the air. Opponents of 
his standard say that 
.08 parts per million 
of petrochemical oxi- 
dants is unreasonable 
and that .10 per 
mill ion is more 
reasonable. 


Environmental Educa- 
tion Instructional 
Activities 7-12, 
University of the State 
of New York, Education 
Department. 

"Toward A New Environ- 
mental Ethic," United 
States Environmental 
Protection Agency, 
September 1971 . 
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sulfur content of 
home heating oils 
and diesel fuels has 
been reduced more than 
50% through increased 
use of low-sulfur 
crude oils and improved 
refining techniques. 
Progress has also been 
made with the heavy 
fuel oils used by in- 
dustries and power 
plants. In New York 
City, for example, 
pollution from sulfur 
dioxide was severe a 
few years ago. But, 
in response to regula- 
tions , the sulfur 
levels of heavy Fuel 
oils burned ir New York 
City have been reduced 
90% since the mid- 
Sixties." 


How can consumers 
help conserve energy 
resources as regards 
their automobile use? 

Ask the science 
teacher or automotive 
teacher to explain 
the possibilities and 
difficulties of using 
other types of motive 
power such as the Mazda 
rotary engine, or the 
electrically powered 
car. 

What should be the 
attitude of consumers 
toward the use of mass 
ransportation in 
pYace of the private 
car? Would consumers 
be wi 1 1 ing to accept 
the banning of private 
cars from central 
cities or the ration- 
ing of gasoline if 
necessary to prevent 
excessive pollution? 


"Guide to Efficient 
Energy Use in the 
Home," American 
Petroleum Institute, 
1801 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

"Environmental Educa- 
tion Strategies," 
University of the State 
of New York, Education 
Diipartment, 

"The Energy Crisis — 
Learn To Live Wi th 
It," New York Daily 
News, February 1 1 , 
1973. 
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How ycM caf\ cor\serve energy at horne and «A^e roacf 


CARS 

1. If vou are about to buy a new car, huy the smallest, 
most officiont car thdt meets your needs. The smallor 
tile Cdr. tlio more erKMgy jrul money you will save. 

2. If you already have a car, there aie several thintjs you 
Ctin do to constMVe energy; 

•• Keep your car tunecl ;ip. Have a turu' up at least 
every 10.000 miles or accorcling to manufacturer 's 
recommen itmon, ancj kee() your tires inflated to re 
comm»ind(.Ml ()i essures. 

Join or set up a car pool for going to work. Driving 
d Ciir, tjspt?cia!ly a large one, with only one person m it 
IS d gross waste of energy, It's also expensive, and adds 
to air poilutton. 

- Plan your shopfjing for the week, so you don't have 
to keep going to stores for small purchases. 

3. Better yet, walk or ride a bicycle. If you can, walk or 
ridf? a bicycle to work or to shop. You will save money, 
conserve energy, reduce air pollution, and improve 
yciur health. Press for bicycle fiaths if they do not 
already exist, especially in areas where they can he 
used for day today transportation. 

THE HOME 

1. Heatiiig and cooling can consume near ly half of the 
energy psed in a house. There are a rujmher of ways 
this energy consumption can l>o reduced, many of 
which will actually save rrio. ;?y. 

Insulation in most houses is much less effective than it 
should be. Adding extra roof insulation i a relatively 
easy way to cut heat transmission. Likewise, storm 
windows, if they are not already on your house, are 
fairly easy to install and can cut heat losses significant- 
ly. If possible, extra insuhtion can also be added to 
the walls of the house. 

Air Leaks m windows, tloors, and wall and ceiling fix- 
tures can increase your heating costs 1 5 to 30 percent, 
l)ut are relatively easy and cheap to fix. Weatherstrip- 
ping and sealing materials cost very httle and can be 
readily installed by the homeriwner. 

Furnaces can waste substantial amounts of energy if 
they are not properly cleaned and adjusted. A well- 
adjusted fui nace saves energy and money. 

Lowering thermostats at night by lO^ egrees will save 
ten percent or more on heating costs, and holding 
temperatures to 70 or 72 degrees wrll use less energy 
than higher settings. When you go on a trip, turn the 
thermostat down to 55 degrees. 


Air conditioners really ^re a luxury in most homes. But 
if you must have one, remember that some models are 
only half as efficient a'i others the same si?e. Check the 
Electrical Efficiency Factor (EEF); the higher the EEF, 
the more efficient the unit. 

Sunlight adds a substantial heat load to a house. Keep- 
ing rt out in the summer will keep your house cooler, 
whether you t.ave air conditioning or not. The west 
and south sides can both be shaded by deciduous 
plantings - use a trellis at first with a fast-growing 
deciduous climbing vine, backed up by slower growing 
shade trees. Awnings, shades and curtarns can all cut 
down on heat gains, as can heat-absorbing or reflecting 
glass. Some coriipanres make reflective materials that 
can l)f; applied to existing winciows. 

Attics build up heat unless they are well ventilated. If 
necessary, an attrc fan can help. And the nexl time you 
re shingle your house, remember that a white roof re- 
flects far more heat than a dark one. 


1 2. Hot water heaters can account for nearly one third of 
I a home's energy consumption. So don't waste hot 

j water, and repair any leaky faucets. 

13. Lights can consume a surprising amount of energy. 

! For example, in a house with ten 100-watt light bulbs 
i left on for an average of five hours a day, 1 50 kilowatt 
I hours of electricity will be used in a week, 1800 kwh 
j in a year. This is significantly more than a kitchen 
; range uses. Incandescent lights also add to the heat 
j load in a house in the summer; turning off unneeded 
j lights will keep a house cooler. And if you have air 
I conditioning, remfMnl)er that for every watt reduction 

j in lighting, there is an additional V-j watt savings in air 
i conditioning. 

j4. Appliances add to a home's energy consumption. As 
! shown in the char t, kitchen ranges, refrigerators, and 

j clothes dryers are the largest consumers of power. If 
! you are about to buy a new refrigerator, remember 
that a frost-free model may consume twice as much 
energy as a standard model, and that there can be 
substantial variations in power used by otherwise 
similar models. 

If you are planning to buy "convenience" appliances, 
Such as electric hot combs, consider whether you 
really need them. While such appliances consume 
relatively small amounts of power, even small amounts 
add up. More importantly, be sure to operate major 
appliances, washers and driers — at non-peak times, 
early morning or evening. 


O Environmental Plan for Ne'; York State, New York State Department of Environmental 
EBy£C Conservation 
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IN ADDITION TO THE SHORT- 
AGE OF FUEL AND POLLUTION 
WHAT PROBLEMS HAS TECHNOLOGY 
RAISED FOR CAR OWNERS? 

. Specialized training is 
increasingly needed to 
service cars. 

. Specialized and ex- 
pensive equipment is 
often required. Costs 
for service requiring 
this equipment must 
necessarily be higher 
than otherwise. 


One of the biggest 
problems with modern 
cars is the cost and 
difficulty of servicing 
them. Before air 
conditioning, power 
brakes, power steer- 
ing, and other 
options were added, 
the skillful handy- 
man was able to do 
much of the maintenance 
work on the car 
himself. 

Have the auto shop 
teacher discuss the 
problems of servicing 
modern cars. 

Arrange for a visit to 
a modern car repair 
shop. Note the fact 
that mechanics tend to 
specialize in one area 
of repairs - auto body 
work, electrical , 
brakes, air condition- 
ing, etc. Ask the 
service manager to 
describe the specialized 
training now required 
to service a car. Have 
him show the specialized 
equipment needed and 
estimate the cost of 
such equipment. 


Americans spend an 
estimated $25-30 
billion on automobile 
repairs annually. 

Sylvia Porter in her 
syndicated column 
"Your Money's Worth," 
Albany Times-Union, 
May 4, 1972 suggests 
consumers 

"Start shopping for 
repairs BEFORE you need 
them. It's too late 
when your car conks 
out and you need it at 
once. Make a plan of 
action now: have a 
1 ist of places you 
would take your car 
should you need minor 
repairs, major repairs, 
simple maintenance, 
etc. 

Check with your friends 
and acquaintances on 
their experiences with 
local auto repair shops. 
Concentrate on finding 
a shop with mechanics 
you can trust and then 
stick with this shop. 
However, for some types 
of work-such as muffler 
replacement or brake 
relining~:you may be able 
to save money by patro- 
nizing a specialty 
shop which does a large 
volume of repairs in 
t' ose areas and which 
hi accumulated all the 
special equipment and 
expertise needed to 
perform them. Check 
out the reputation of 
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Cars have become so 
complex that few 
consumers have the 
ability or tools to 
care for them. 


If possible place on 
display an early and 
a recent model of the 
same make of car — 
such as a Model T 
Ford and a fully 
equipped LTD. Have a 
knowledgeable pupil 
or teacher illustrate 
the complexity of the 
modern car and the 
cramped space within 
which the mechanic 
must work. 

Virginia Knauer, 
Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs, 
reports that the most 
frequent consumer 
complaint received by 
her office concerns 
automobile repair 
service. Do pupils 
consider this their 
chief consumer com- 
plaint? If not, 
what is? 


any outside speciality 
shop, though, before 
you turn your back on 
your regular mechanic." 

. "Behind the High Cost 
of Auto Repairs," 
Readers Digest, 
September 1969 

• It is not unusual for 
mechanics to spend as 
much as three days per 
month learning to 
service new equipment. 
Obviously, the cost 
for such training is 
ultimately borne by 
the consumer. 

. "After your car's 
odometer reads 50,000 
miles or more, the 
likelihood becomes all 
too real that you' 11 
have to have its engine 
overhauled or even re- 
placed at a cost of 
hundreds of dollars. 
Certainly after your 
car is involved in a 
major crash, you are 
likely to need the 
costl iest types of 
automotive repairs. 
Today it costs a 
minimum of $300 to buy 
a rebuilt engine for a 
compact car, and for 
larger models engine 
costs easily can soar 
into the $600 to $900 
range. 

Today, according to 
the Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety, 
the average cost of 
repairing two Chevrolet 
Impala sedans which 
crash front-to-side at 
only 10 miles an hour 
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Have the class list 
some of the problems 
that more complex 
cars pose in the way 
of repairs. 

It is not unusual 
to be charged a 
minimum rate of 
$12.50 an hour for 
repair work, dIus 
parts. Find out the 
cost of replacing a 
differential , 
alternator, damaged 
grill , etc. Have 
students study the 
effect of frequent 
style changes. 
What solutions are 
proposed? 


is $893.15. The 
average cost of fixing 
up a single Ford 
Galaxie which has 
crashed into a stone 
wall at only 15 mph 
is $1 ,243." 
Sylvia Porter in her 
syndicated column 
"Your Money's Worth," 
Albany Times-Union, 
March 16, 1972. 

. Bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress to 
"Authorize the Depart- 
ment of Transportation 
to set rules to reduce 
property damage and 
repair costs resulting 
from minor-but frequent 
ly shockingly costly- 
crashes. The rules 
would require manu- 
facturers to build 
sturdier, more crash- 
resistant cars. By so 
doing, the standards 
would sharply reduce 
your collision in- 
surance premiums, cut 
the deductible amounts 
you have to pay, also 
substantially lessen 
the time it takes to 
get your car repaired." 
"Require the DOT to 
make a comprehensive 
study of the methods 
of determining the 
susceptibility of 
passenger motor 
vehicles to damage, 
their repair costs, and 
the degree of protec- 
tion for occupants of 
the cars. 

"Provide technical 
assistance and up to 
90 percent of the 
cost to states to set 
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SOURCE 


Frequent style changes 
add to consumer costs. 


Car owners complain 
of unsatisfactory 
repair work. 


Emphasis is so much 
on appearance without 
function that consumer 
costs are unnecessarily 
raised. 

Ask the class to 
identify items that are 
not functional and are 
placed on cars for 
appearance sake only. 
(Ornate grills, hood 
ornaments, vinyl tops, 
fancy hub caps and 
exhaust systems, etc.) 

How does the automobile 
industry promote the 
sale of such nonfunc- 
tional materials? What 
could consumers do in 
this regard to cut the 
costs of automobiles? 


Collect experiences of 
car owners regarding 
their degree of satis- 
faction with repair 
work. 


up a network of auto- 
mobile * diagnostic in- 
spection demonstration 
projects' which would 
use the latest auto- 
mated diagnostic equip- 
ment to inspect cars 
for safety features and 
emission control . 
Again, the goal would 
be to reduce your costs 
of automobile main- 
tenance and repair. 
"Prohibit the wide- 
spread practice of 
setting back odometers 
(mileage indicators)— 
a prime way in which 
gypsters in the used- 
car field are defraud- 
ing buyers today." 
Sylvia Porter in her 
syndicated column 
"Your Money's Worth," 
Albany Times-Union, 
March 9, 1972. 

"It's estimated that 
fully half of the na- 
tion's $25-30 billion 
annual bill for auto 
repairs and maintenance 
is spent for faulty 
work — or for work 
that's not done at 
all. 

No wonder that nearly 
31 percent of all 
Americans feel that 
auto-repair service is 
completely or somewhat 
u nsati sf actory . Com- 
plaints about auto 
repairs filed with the 
White House Office of 
Consumer Affairs out- 
number complaints in 
every other category 
four-to-one. They con- 
cern not only repairs 
that should be routine. 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


Cars could be made 
safer, and perhaps 
cost less. 


Pressure is on auto 
makers to fix unsafe 
autos. 


Engineers report that • 
the following are 
typical examples of 
areas where better 
engineering would 
promote safety. 

- unsafe instrument 
panels ; 

- inadequate bumpers; 

- protruding knobs 
and handles; 

- no rnll-over bars; 

- inadequate padding; 

- inadequate visibility; 

- lack of fai 1-safe 
braking systems, in- 
volving two separate, 
independent braking 
systems for front 
and rear wheels. 

Currently the Congress 
is considering a bill 
requiring auto makers 
to fix unsafe autos 
and tires. Under the 
provisions of the 
Magnuson bill, industry 
would be required to 
keep track of used 
cars so that their 
owners could be 
notified of a recall 
to fix defective 
parts. Do students 
favor such a bill? 
If so, who, 
ultimately, would 
pay for this service? 
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but also thousands of 
cases in which the work 
has or should have been 
done at the manufac- 
turer's expense." 
"Auto Repairs: Beating 
the Buccaneers," Moneys- 
worth, October 2, 1972. 

"The Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company has 
remodeled five 1960 
low-prijced cars for 
greater safety. The 
chief engineer, Mr. 
Frank Crandell , has 
transformed each 
standard car into a 
comfortable seating 
space where one can 
take a blow of 5000 
pounds from any direc- 
tion and not only sur- 
vive, but sustain very 
little or no injury. 
But more than this, 
the cars have steering 
shafts which cannot 
be driven backwards 
into your chest to kill 
you in spite of all the 
other protections built 
in." 

"Automobiles Can Be 
Made Much Safer," 
Consumers' Research, 
Washington, New Jersey, 
September and October, 
1964. 

"More people die in 
crashes because they 
strike the steering 
wheel and steering 
column, or because the 
steering shaft is 
driven back into them, 
than from any other 
design feature (except 
inadequate door locks) 
of the seven million 
new cars that consumers 
bought last year. In 
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no car sold to date 
has anything 1 ike 
adequate correction 
been made of this 
second most serious 
design effect in the 
automobile. The deep- 
dish steering wheel is 
but a rudimentary and 
partial solution. 

. "The Liberty Mutual 
engineers made no 
effort to correct 
another glaring defect 
of current cars, the 
bumpers. Also, they 
made no effort to re- 
model the instrument 
panel , which, as used 
in one big-selling car, 
is in this writer's 
opinion, the most 
deadly instrument 
panel ever foisted on 
the American motoring 
public. In these two 
respects, they took 
the current cars just 
as they were, " 
"Automobiles Can Be 
Made Much Safer," 
Consumers' Research, 
Washington, New Jersey, 
September and October 
1964. 

DOES THh HIGH PRICE PAID 
FOR REPAIRS APPLY TO 
OTHER CONSUMER PRODUCTS? 

. Yes, repair costs for . Have students report . "How to Fix It," Morton 
almost all mechanical on their or their J. Schultz, McGraw-Hill, 

products are now high. families' experiences (The author reminds 

in having the products the reader that it is 
of a technological generally our own 

age repaired. Were fault when our gadgets 
prices reasonable? won't work.) 

Was service prompt? 
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When machines were less 
complex, consumers could 
usually repair them* 


A modern repair tech- 
nician has many costs 
of doing business which 
he must pass on to the 
consumer. 


Ask pupils to discuss . 
with older people the 
matter of repairs of 
household products of 
other days. Were re- 
pairs needed so fre- 
quently? Could the 
average "handy man" 
householder make his 
own repairs? 

Invite a repair tech- 
nician (refrigeration, 
TV, heating, etc.) to 
discuss the reasons 
why repairs cost so 
much. What does a 
good technician need 
in terms of a capital 
investment, specialized 
training, experience? 
What kinds of expenses 
figure into his costs? 
(office rent and 
equipment, testing 
apparatus, employee 
benefits, stock of 
spare parts, travel 
time, taxes, periodic 
refresher courses, 
office help, etc. ) . 


WHY IS IT OFTEN CHEAPER TO GET 
A NEW PIECE OF EQUIPMENT THAN 
TO HAVE IT REPAIRED? 


So efficient is mass 
production and so 
expensive the cost of 
labor for repairs that 
it is often cheaper to 
replace the equipment 
than to repair it. 
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Have pupils list 
examples of occasions 
on which it was 
cheaper to buy new 
appliances or equipment 
than to repair them. 
Also have them list 
examples when it was 
cheaper to repair than 
to replace equipment. 
What conclusions do 
they draw? 
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"Dear Sir, 

It seems to me that 
the Consumers' Associa- 
tion should do something 
drastic about the 
charges on repairs to 
household electric 
appl iances. For 
example, recently we 
called a Westinghouse 
repairman to fix the 
handle of our refrig- 
erator. He worked 3/4 
of an hour, used $4.00 
worth of parts and the 
bill was $18.00. When 
I went into the 
charges, they are $5.00 
on leaving the plant, 
$6.00 for* 1st 20 min., 
$2.00 for each 10 min. 
after. To me this is 
incredible, and en- 
courages the repairman 
to work slowly. It 
also works against 
buying any Westinghouse 
appliances in the 
future. It works out 
to $12.00 an hour. 
Independent repairmen 
are unable to obtain 
Westinghouse parts." 
"High Repair Costs," 
quoted from Canadian 
Consumer, March/April, 
1972. 


Labor costs are so high 
that it is often 
cheaper to replace a 
piece of mass-produced 
equipment than to have 
it repaired. 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


HOW CAN CONSUMERS KEEP 
REPAIR COSTS TO A 
MINIMUM? 

. Buy products with a 
good "life ex- 
pectancy" 


Follow instructions 


. Learn how to make 
minor repairs yourself 


Find out in advance 
sources of service 


Service or have 
serviced equipment to 
maintain it in good 
order 


Ask pupils to prepare 
a bulletin board 
display of pictures 
and articles on how 
to cut repair costs. 

Discuss the quotation: 
"When all else fails, 
read the instructions." 


Repairmen find that 
many service calls 
are needless. Often 
a cause as simple as 
failure to turn on 
the current or replace 
a blown fuse results 
in a call for a 
repairman. Have 
students relate such 
cases ap^Tsuggest 
ways to eliminate 
such calls. 

Why is it wise to keep 
a list of service 
centers for appliances 
and equipment you own? 

Ask the shop teacher 
to discuss common 
causes of equipment 
and appliance failure 
(failure to oil or 
clean fans, motors, 
or replace filters; 
failure to check for 
loose connections or 
a blown fuse; failure 
to straighten bent 
hoses or clean clogged 
drains). 


Experts suggest the 
following to keep 
repair costs reasonable 

- check the "Frequency 
of Repair" record of 
appliances in 
Consumer's Union 
Buying Guide before 
buying. 

- read and follow the 
instruction manual 

Use common sense. If 
necessary take a 
"handyman" course at 
a continuation or 
other school . 

Avoid buying equipment 
with many extra 
"gadgets" such as power 
windows on cars. Each 
such refinement has the 
potential of failure 
and repair costs are 
often high. 


One young business man 
made a lucrative income 
by buying discarded 
washing machines at 
$1 each. In most cases, 
the repairs consisted 
of replacing a belt 
that had come off, or 
freeing a drain in 
which a piece of 
clothing was stuck. 
He sold the "recondi- 
tioned" machines at 
$35 each. 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHF'? ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


Treat appliances with 
reasonable care 


Do not void the 
warranty 


Sup;';Ort legislation 
and action to compel 
merchants who over- 
charge for repairs 
to mend their ways. 


Have pupils cite 
examples of how 
machines can be mis- 
used (failure to 
empty the vacuum 
cleaner bag, over- 
loading the washing 
machine, failure to 
dust condenser coils, 
etc.). 

Often a warranty is 
void if machines 
are not instal 1 ed 
properly or serviced 
regularly. Col 1 ect 
examples where 
warranties have been 
voided by ''do-i t- 
yourself" installa- 
tion or careless 
repairs. 

Consumers have been 
remarkably successful 
in many instances 
where they felt that 
repair charges were 
unconscionable. 

Investigate to see 
what agencies can 
support consumers 
with legitimate 
grievances against 
repairmen. Get 
information from the 
Bureau of Consumer 
Frauds, the Bureau 
of Consumer Protection, 
the local district 
attorney, or county 
consumer protection 
office. 


"Teaching Kits" on the 
purchase, use, and 
care of five types of 
major home appliances* 
Association of Home 
Appliance Manufacturers, 
20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 
60606 

"A Better Way To Live," 
filmstrip and manual 
for environmental 
education. Continuing 
Education Bureau, State 
Education Department, 
Albany, N.Y. 12224 


"Consumer susoicion of 
many television repair 
people has been veri- 
fied in a 10-month 
investigation conducted 
by the Genesee County 
Prosecutor's Office. 
Rigging four television 
sets so that they 
could be repaired 
simply by replacing a 
$3.50 tube. Prosecutor 
Robert F. Leonard sent 
college student in- 
vestigators to local 
TV repair shops. 
Of the 55 repair people 
in Genesee County, 38 
made or recommended 
unnecessary repairs 
on the set ranging from 
a low cost of $40 to 
a high of $300. Fewer 
than one- third of the 
shops, 17 in all , re- 
plpced the faulty tube 
for a reasonable price. 
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WHAT CHANGES HAVE TAKEN 
PLACE IN RECENT YEARS TO 
MAKE CARS SAFER? 

. As a result of safety 
studies and consumer 
pressures a number of 
changes have taken 
place to make cars 
safer. 


. Have students report 
on design changes to 
improve passenger 
safety 
Consider 

- bigger windows ^'or 
improved visibility; 

- stronger bodies 
with roofs that 
won't cave in, side 
impact bars to re- 
duce damage from 
objects hitting the 
side of cars; 

- sturdier bumpers, 
better able to with- 
stand collision; 

- a standard height 
of bumpers (on 1974 
cars) to resist 
bumpers of varying 
heights "overriding" 
each other; 

- safety belts that 
must be buckled up 
before the car will 
start; 

- combination lap and 
shoulder belts; 

- air bags (at an 
extra cost) on some 
1974 models. 


WHAT FURTHER CHANGES 
ARE DESIRABLE? 


Ask pupils to consider 
what further changes 
are desirable. Should 
cars resist collision 
damage at speeds in 
excess of 5 miles 
per hour? Should car 
warranties provide 
protection for more 
than 12,000 miles or 


"Warranties and 
Guarantees," Con- 
sumers Research Maga- 
zine, Parts I and II, 
April and May, 1970, 
Washington, N.J. 
07882 
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12 months, whichever 
comes first? 

. How much extra would 
pupils be willing to 
pay for longer car 
warranties? for a 
greater measure of 
safety from impact? 

Are basic engineering . Soms observers feel 
changes necessary? that a whole new 

concept of automobile 
transportation is 
needed. This might 
imply restrictions on 
horsepower to conserve 
gasol ine and reduce 
ponution, the develop- 
ment of other means of 
power such as electrically 
or steam driven cars, 
the adoption of a 
different type of 
engine such as the 
Wankel engine, 
or the replacement, to 
the degree possible, 
of the automobile by 
mass transportation. 
What are pupil reactions 
to these suggestions? 


. "Transportation and 
the Consumer," Secondary 
Curriculum Development, 
State Education 
Department, Albany, 
N.Y. 12224 
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. Many repairs are un 
satisfactory 


. Collect anecdotes and . 
experiences regarding 
repairs and maintenance. 

. Ask an auto repairman 
to tell his side of the 
story. 

. Does the class favor 
proposed legislation 
(both State and Federal) 
to license and regulate 
repairmen? What might 
such legislation do to 
repair costs? Would it 
be worth the extra 
amount to insure that 
repairmen were competent 
in their trade? Would 
regulation necessarily 
mean improved repair 
work? 


"Americans will spend 
upwards of $22 billion 
this year on auto 
repair and maintenance, 
according to Senator 
Philip A. Hart, whose 
Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly has 
completed an exhaustive 
hearing on the auto 
repair industry. He 
estimates that about 
one-third of that huge 
sum will be wasted, 
or, worse, it may even 
be spent to provoke or 
prolong unsafe car con- 
ditions. 

Outside of Everyman's 
personal experience, 
supporting evidence 
is hard to come by, 
"Yet enough exists to 
cause the average car 
owner qualms. For 
example, the Automobile 
Club of Missouri 
recently reviewed some 
6500 repairs that had 
been recommended by its 
St. Louis diagnostic 
center. Only 65 percent 
of the work, which was 
performed by various 
auto repair shops, was 
judged satisfactory. 
Significantly, 17 per- 
cent of the brake re- 
pairs were judged un- 
satisfactory. 
Frighteningly, 57 
percent of the front- 
end work was judged un- 
satisfactory." 
'^The Auto Repair Out- 
rage," Consumer Reports, 
April 1973. 
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DO MOST PROGRAMS FOR 
HANDLING PROBLEMS OF 
ECOLOGY OR IMPROVING 
SAFETY APPEAR TO IN- 
VOLVE ADDITIONAL 
EXPENSE, OR DO THE 
SOLUTIONS CREATE NtW 
PROBLEMS? 


In attempting to 
control the problems 
associated with the 
use of detergents new 
problems have arisen. 


Discuss the meaning 
of the term "There is 
no such thing as a 
free lunch." Is this 
true about solutions 
to the problems of 
technology? Does each 
step forward have a 
price tag? Give 
illustrations to prove 
your contention. 

The problems associated 
with the use of phos- 
phate detergents (they 
tend to pollute rivers, 
lakes, and streams) 
have led to the use of . 
low phosphate deter- 
gents . However, this 
solution has led to new 
problems. One prob- 
lem is that consumers . 
are less satisfied 
with washing results. 
A second problem is 
increased costs. A 
third problem is the 
possibility of acci- 
dental injury resulting 
from the use of sub- 
stitutes, through skin 
irritation. 


"Fireproofing Children's 
Sleepwear Causes Prob- 
lems," Associated Press 
report of May 1 1 , 1973. 
This article reports 
that to meet govern- 
mental standards 
requiring children's 
sleepwear to be fire 
resistant will increase 
costs by mill ions of 
dollars. "Even those 
agents originally put 
into fabrics to check 
it (flammabil ity) often 
contribute to it." 

"No-Phosphate Deter- 
gents: Do They Work?" 
Consumer Reports, 
October 1971. 

"Return to Phosphates?" 
Consumer Bulletin, 
October 1971. 

"Educating Consumers on 
No-Phosphate Detergents" 
Albany Times-Union, 
May 21 , 1973. 


WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS 
OF RECYCLING? 


In the statement by 
Dr. R. H. Clark in 
the Source column, the 
steps necessary for 
successful recycling 
are described. If re- 
cycling has been tried 
in your comnunity and 
failed, at which step 
did failure occur? 
Do pupils have sugges- 
tions as to how the 
process could have been 
more successful? If 


"Recycling has been 
proposed almost as a 
panacea for al 1 ills . 
True, by returning 
materials for remanu- 
facture we reap extra- 
ordinary benefits. The 
drain on our resources 
is diminished, the 
pollution generated by 
the primary industries 
is reduced, and the waste 
disposal problem is cut 
down. It is not' a 
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the program was 
successful , wnat 
elements made it so? 
Is the program still 
in operation? if 
not, why not? 

What does the tendency 
to desecrate and litter 
our land tel 1 about our 
sense of values? 

Do you agree that the 
cost of disposal should 
be figured in the cost 
of production? (For 
example, should every 
new car be raised in 
price $2b, the sum to 
be used to pay for the 
disposal of the car 
when worn out? 

Should we license and 
police the visitors to 
outside recreational 
facilities to insure 
that grounds are not 
defaced? 

Should there be regula- 
tion of the manufacture 
of containers that will 
not disintegrate such 
as plastic and 
aluminum? 

It is said that the 
greatest factor in 
pollution is people 
and hence that the 
growth of population 
should be controlled. 
Do you agree? 


panacea, but if re- 
cycling provides such 
attractive dividends, 
why is it that progress 
on this continent has 
been so slow? 
"We should realize 
that recycling involves 
three distinct but 
interdependent steps. 
First, the materials 
must be reclaimed 
from the waste or 
returned by the pur- 
chaser. Second, the 
reclaimed materials 
must be transported. 
Third, the materials 
must be sold at a 
price which, under 
current economic re- 
straints, must at 
least cover the net 
cost of reclamation 
and transportation. It 
should be noted that 
the last step, in- 
volving purchase, guar- 
antees that the 
materials will be re- 
used and that equip- 
ment for reprocessing 
is available. Reclama- 
tion, transportation 
and economic utiliza- 
tion are therefore the 
key steps. 

"Most recycling projects 
in Canada and the U.S.A. 
have foundered at the 
first stage. Aside 
from the operation of 
a few municipal reclama- 
tion plants in the U.S. , 
reclamation has been 
attempted by household 
segregation of garbage, 
volunteer recycling 
endeavours and the im- 
position of deposits on 
returnable containers. 
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. In most discussions 
of ecology, industry 
is blamed for de- 
stroying the land. 
However, there is 
another side to the 
storv, little known 
by most of the 
public. 

Investigate what in- 
dustry has done to 
preserve the environ- 
ment. For example, 
do pupils know that 
companies have donated 
for public use land 
valued at between 
$50 and 100 million 
in the past five 
years? (See "In- 
dustry Steps in To 
Save the Land," U.S. 
News and World Report, 
March 19, 1973,) 
Find out from local 
merchants or the 
Chamber of Commerce 
what industry has 
done in your community 
regarding the prob- 
lems of solid waste, 
air, sound, and water 
pollution. Have 
attempts been made at 
recycl ing? 


What has agriculture 
done to fight pollu- 
tion? See "Break- 
through in the Fight 
Against Pollution," 
Farm Journal, December 
1972. 


The failure of these 
reclamation schemes, 
which depend heavily 
upon public response, 
has been so adequately 
demonstrated in the 
U.S. that fai lure in 
Canada should not 
surprise th^ir advocates 
At the best, segregated 
collections, recycling 
depots, and container 
deposits, as they are 
now operated in Canada, 
can only be expected 
to marginal ly reduce 
and recover the waste 
materials in municipal 
refuse. Most of the 
schemes must also be 
expected to operate at 
an economic loss unless 
heavily subsidized by 
volunteer labour or by 
a company which wishes 
to convey an ecological 
image, 

"The reclaimed and 
transported material 
must find an assured 
market. For material 
to be reprocessed in 
its existing form, it 
must satisfy the manu- 
facturer both in terms 
of long term guaranteed 
quantity and quality. 
Very few recycling 
projects have met these 
conditions and the 
manufacturers, under- 
standably, have been 
reluctant to invest in 
reprocessing equipment. 
Perhaps as a consequence 
the market for reclaimed 
materials is uncertain, 
so uncertain, that the 
public is bewildered 

by ' authorative' con- 
tradictions. To 
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HOW CAN THE CONSUMER 
CHOOSE WISELY AMID A 
CONFLICT OF CLAIMS 
FOP PRODUCTS? 


summarize, it would 
appear that if recycling 
from municipal wastes 
is to be meaningful 
we need to develop 
better means for re- 
clamation and trans- 
portation; handling 
costs need to be 
minimized and markets 
must be developed for 
recycled materials 
either in their exist- 
ing or converted form." 
"Resources Reclamation 
& Recycling," condensed 
from a speech by Dr. 
R. H. Clark, Dept. of 
Chemical Engineering, 
Queen's University, 
quoted in Canadian 
Consumer, September/ 
October, 1972. 


One of the most 
difficult jobs of 
the consumer is to 
pick the right 
product for the 
job and pay a fair 
price for this 
product. Have 
students relate 
examples where it 
was difficult to 
pick the right 
product (TV's, stereo 
equipment, sporting 
goods, etc.) 

Have students relate 
their experiences in 
buying tires. 


One of the results of 
technological progress 
is that the consumer is 
so bewildered by what 
appears to be scientific 
reports that he cannot 
choose wisely. 


"At the present time 
there is no reliable 
system which grades 
tires in terms of 
quality. The Federal 
Trade Commission des- 
cribed the problems in 
these words in 1966: 
"There exists today no 
industry-wide. Govern- 
ment, or other accepted 
system of quality 
standards of grading of 
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Make a bulletin board 
display of pupils ' 
suggestions of points 
to consider in buying 
tires. Have a tire 
salesman or service 
manager review the 
suggestions and give 
his reactions to 
them. 

(Among the suggestions 
might be these: 

- consider the use to 
which tires wil 1 be 
put; 

- choose tires strong 
enough for the load 
they will carry; 

- consider probable 
cost per mile rather 
than initial cost; 

- consider braking and 
stopping power). 

What are some of the 
new terms consumers 
must become acquainted 
with to purchase tires 
wisely? (Bias ply, 
belted tires , radial 
tires, tire profile.) 


(tire) industry 
products. Within the 
industry, however, a 
variety of trade term- 
inology has developed 
which, when used in 
conjunction with con- 
sumer transactions, has 
the tendency to suggest 
that a system of quality 
standards or grading 
does in fact exist. 
Typical of such term- 
inology are such ex- 
pressions as "line," 
"level," and "premium." 
The exact meaning of 
such terminology may 
vary from one industry 
member to another. 
Therefore, the "1st 
line" or "100 level" 
or "premium" tire of one 
industry member may not 
be equivalent to the 
"1st line" or "100 
level" or "premium" 
tire of another member 
since, in the absence 
of an accepted system 
of grading or quality 
standards, each manu- 
facturer can determine 
what "line" or "100 
level" or "premium" 
classification to attach 
to a tire. 

The Office of Vehicle 
Systems Research is now 
carrying out for the 
Department of Trans- 
portation a program of 
research leading to 
the development of a 
'Uniform Quality Grading 
System' for tires. When 
a system is implemented, 
it will provide clear 
and practical guidelines 
for selecting the level 
of quality necessary to 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
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SOURCE 


Despite the suspicion 
of self-interest, one 
of the best sources 
of information is the 
industry itself. 


Unbiased consumer 
testing agencies 
provide a valuable 
resource. 


Government bulletins 
are of value to 
consumers . 


Better Business Bureau 
information can be 
helpful . 


Would product informa- 
tion from industry be 
of value to the con- 
sumer? Would it be to 
the ultimate advantage 
of industry to give 
accurate information 
to consumers? 


Investigate the type 
of information fur- 
nished by such consumer 
testing agencies as 
Consumer's Research 
and Consumers Union, 
What are their greatest 
values? What limita- 
tions do they have? 


Consider some of the 
many bulletins put 
out by the Federal 
government. Could in- 
formation material in 
these bulletins be of 
help to consumers? 


Check to see if there , 
is a Better Business 
Bureau in your com.-- 
niunity. If so, invite a 
representative to dis- 
cuss the services his 
agency offers. Present 
examples of consumer 
problems to him and 
ask for suggestions as 
to how they might be 
solved. 


suit your needs. 
"Tires — Their Selection 
and Care," National 
Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D,C, 20234 

"How to Buy Tires 
Today," Changing Times, 
April 1973, 

"There has been some 
attempt in certain 
circles to question the 
soundness of al 1 in- 
formation from industry 
sources because it 
will have a business 
bias, but there is no 
source better equipped 
than industry itself 
to provide basically 
useful information 
about its products," 
"Cultivating the Con- 
sumer Interest," 
Consumer Bulletin, 
April 1973, 

"Consumer Product In- 
formation," an index 
of selected federal 
publications on how to 
buy, use, and take care 
of consumer products. 
Consumer Product In- 
formation Center, 
Washington, D,C. 

The Council of Better 
Business Bureaus is 
increasingly concerned 
with the consumer field. 
The recent drive, "Get 
the Facts,." urges con- 
sumers to read the label, 
understand the guarantee, 
shop for price and 
quality, learn the cost 
of credit, read "Use and 
Care" labels, and check 
seller's reliability. 
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SUGGESTED PUPIL AND 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


DOES THE CHANGE IN 
TECHNOLOGY AFFECT 
OTHER ASPECTS OF LIFE? 

. Yes, changes in 
technology have 
affected every aspect 
of life, from birth 
to death. 

- attitudes toward birth 


- attitudes toward death 


changes in food buying 
habits 


Have pupils consider 
how their lives have 
been changed by tech- 
nology. Consider 

- changes in contra- 
ceptive and abortion 
techniques that help 
to restrict popula- 
tion growth. Yet 
these techniques 
have raised grave 
moral questions 
which have been 
debated in legisla- 
tive halls and 
elsewhere; 

- changes in life- 
prolonging techniques 
so that It becomes 
difficult for even 
doctors to agree 
when life should be 
considered ended. 
Again this issue 
divides the medical 
profession; 

- changes in foods, 
with emphasis upon 
prepared foods which 
can be eaten with- 
out extensive pre- 
paration time and 
effort. Questions 
about the nutri- 
tional value and 
consumer value of 
these foods are 
being raised. Con- 
sider "meatless 
meat," "texture 
flavored protein," 
meat substitutes, 
etc. 


"Implications of Popula- 
tion Trends for 
Quality of Life," 
Family Economics 
Review, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, March 
1973. 

"Slower (population) 
growth would increase 
average income, con- 
serve energy, avert 
pollution, and pro- 
vide an opportunity 
to devote resources 
to the quality of life 
rather than its 
quantity. " 
"Population and the 
American Future," 
Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 
D^C. 

"How 'Imitation' Foods 
Are Gaining Ground," 
U.S. News and World 
Report, May 21 , 1973. 
"Much of the rise in 
food bills can be 
corrected if people 
rely less on quick-to- 
prepare foods and 
economize in other 
ways. " 
Ibid. 

"Experts foresee an ex- 
panded place on the 
family table for syn- 
thetic foods, made 
largely from non- 
agricultural sources, 
and protein-rich sub- 
stitutes, processed 
mainly from agricultural 
raw materials." 
Ibid. 
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transportation - changes in trans- 

portation, chiefly 
due to increased 
use of the auto- 
mobile and air- 
pi ane. What has 
been the effect 
upon other means 
of transportation, 
such as the rail- 
rodd, river boat , 
etc? What changes 
in living and 
working patterns 
have resul ted? 


purchasing 


How has technology 
changed the jobs of 
workers in industry, 
housewives, and 
pupils? What are the 
consumer implications 
of these changes? 

What is the reaction 
of shoppers to the 
increased use of auto- 
mation? Do they 
resent the difficulty 
of finding a clerk to 
hel p them? Would any 
inconvenience be re- 
paid by greater speed 
in checkinn oul? 


Increasingly stores are 
turning to computerized 
methods of handling 
sales. The latest 
development is a com- 
puterized checkout 
counter where shoppers 
place their selections 
on a conveyer belt. A 
scanning machine auto- 
matically records the 
price of each unit and 
the total price. It is 
claimed that the check- 
out process is speeded 
up and inventory control 
is improved by the 
process. It is expected 
that this system will 
be used in 50 percent 
of stores by 1975. 

"Stores Test Checkouts 
by Computer," New York 
Times , June 1 , 1973, 
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SOURCE 


. With the help of the • "The Consumer and 
social studies teacher, Recreation," Bureau of 
read and report to the Secondary Curriculum 
class about the long Development, State 
hours and hard physical Education Department, 
work needed to make a Albany, N.Y. 12224 
1 iving before tech- 
nology developed. What 
changes in the amount 
of free time and rec- 
reational patterns have 
emerged as a result of 
these changes? 

. Again, with the help of 
your social studies 
teacher, consider the 
effect of mass communica- 
tion upon patterns of 
living and thought. Is 
it true that this Nation 
which had easily dis- 
ginuishable living and 
thinking patterns is 
being "homogenized" by 
mass communication and 
more travel between 
areas? 

the flight of industry . Consider whether . New York State Commerce 

changes in industrial Department 
processes and products 

have resulted in in- • New York State Depart- 
dustry moving from one "^^nt of Commerce, 
area to another, with 

consequent changes in • New York State Depart- 
employment patterns. "lent of Labor. 
Contact the New York 
State Department of 
Labor and Department 
of Commerce to deter- 
mine whether there 
has been a relocation 
of industry within the 
State or an exodus from 
the State. To what 
degree, if any, is this 
due to changing 
technology? 


changes in free time 
and recreational 
patterns 


social changes due to 
mass communication 
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TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


SOURCE 


the impact of the 
computer 


• Discuss the iinpact 
of the computer upon 
consumers. In what 
ways has it saved 
money, improved 
service, and in 
general improved the 
quality of 1 ife? 
Contact banks, the 
telephone company, 
large chain stores, 
distributors, and 
others who fill 
orders, check in- 
ventory, or do their 
billing by the use of 
such machines . 

. In what ways has the 
computer been a vexa- 
tion to consumers? 
Exchange experiences 
in trying to "deal with 
the computer." What 
difficulties have been 
experienced by con- 
sumers who receive a 
reply from a machine 
instead of a human 
being? 


"A generation ago, who 
needed a computer? 
Today . . . how could we 
get along without v:hem? 
"Compucers are every- 
where. They make our 
airline reservations, 
stock our stores, figure 
our payrolls, monitor 
cardiac-care patients 
in hospitals, check our 
credit, help educate 
our children, conduct 
chemical experiments 
without using chemicals, 
forecast trends in 
everything from the 
economy to the weather, 
and ... well, computers 
are everywhere. 
"Most of us are aware 
that computers are 
important in today's 
society-but how many 
of us really compre- 
hend that they have 
brought about the 
greatest technological 
revolution of our life- 
times? 

"But there's another 
side of the coin. For 
all its benefits, the 
computer's existence 
raises troubling ques- 
tions. Will it con- 
tinue to take jobs 
away from humans by 
doing them faster and 
better? Will its 
ability to store every 
disclosed fact of our 
1 ives in its 1 imi tless 
"memory" rob us of our 
privacy? Will it 
eventually be able to 
out-think man as well 
as out-compute him?" 
Advertisement of U.S. 
News and World Report, 
June 4, 1973. 
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SOURCE 


WHY IS TECHNOLOGY NECESSARY 
EVEN THOUGH IT POSES 
PROBLEMS? 

. Despite the difficulties , 
which technology poses, 
it is doubtful that this 
nation could even 
survive, much less 
make progress, without 
it. 


Consider ways in 
which technology 
has made 1 if e better. 
Among advances to con- 
sider are these: 

- in the field of 

me icine and health, 
improved means of 
detecting and treat- 
ing disease; 

- in transportation, 
the development of 
high-speed trains and 
planes, pipe lines, 
space fl ights , etc.; 

- in production, mass 
production and 
quality control; 

- in food oroduction 
and marketing, 
vastly increased 
yields, lower costs, 
efficient distribu- 
tion; 

- in consumer buying, 
standard sizes, unit 
pricing, inventory 
control, dating of 
merchandise, etc. 


"New machines and new 
processes invented and 
discovered, especially 
during the past thirty 
years, are great aids 
to workers, enabling 
them to produce more 
per day and often with 
less effort. This 
development in industry 
is known as technology.*' 
"Consumer Economic 
Problems," Wilson- 
Eyster, South-Western 
Publishing Co. 

"When the Computer 
Fouls Up Your Charge 
Account," Changing 
Times, September 1969- 


EXAMPLE OF UNIT PRICING 


129014 


6V> oi. Can 

UNIT PRICI 1 


GEISHA 
Chunk Light 
TUNA 
FISH 

'.961 i 

PER POUND i 

Yoo Poy 1 




UNIT PRICI 
PKR POUND 

\^ You Pay A 


4VaOS.Can 
STARKIST 
Chunk Light 
TUNA 
FISH 

129014 


USE THIS EXAMPLE TO HELP YOU MAKE YOUR BUYING DECISION 
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SOURCE 


- in communication, 
vastly improved 
systems of communica- 
ting with others by 
means of the tele- 
phone, radio, TV, 
tape recording, and 
records ; 

- in recordkeeping, 
automated systems of 
stock control , in- 
ventory, and customer 
bill ing. 

Have students consider 
the disadvantages of 
automation. How do 
convenience and service 
balance against the 
frustrations of deal- 
ing with a machine in 
such transactions as 
being over-billed for 
a charge or telephone 
account, buying mer- 
chandise from a 
defective vending 
machine, receiving 
form letters in answer 
to a complaint? 

Do students have 
suggestions as to how 
the interests of con- 
sumers can be matched . 
with the problem posed 
by technology? 

Make a scrapbook of 
clippings relating 
to ways in which in- 
dustry tries to solve 
consumer problems 
raised by technology. 


"The use of automated 
equipment is spreading 
rapidly throughout the 
business world. Banks 
use it to sort and 
handle checks. The 
government uses it to 
handle the mountains 
of record keeping 
required to operate 
its social security 
program. Hospitals 
and doctors use it to 
diagnose illnesses. 
Automation not only 
reduces the amount of 
time needed to produce 
goods and services, in 
many cases it does jobs 
that human beings can- 
not do. It has made 
space exploration 
possible. It operates 
underwater mining 
equipment. It controls 
the temperatures in 
bakeries and steel 
mills." 

"General Business for 
Everyday Living," 
Price, Musselman, Hall, 
Weeks, Gregg. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1956 

The New York Times, in 
an article stated June 
1, 1973 entitled 
"Connecticut to End 
Machine Collection of 
Highway Tolls," reports 
that the State will 
give up automatic toll 
collectors in favor of 
humans collecting the 
tolls. The reason 
given is that humans 
can collect tolls with 
greater speed. 
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SOURCE 


HOW DOES TECHNOLOGY 
AFFECT THE LIVES OF 
CONSUMERS? 

. Almost every impor- 
tant event about indi- 
viduals is recorded in 
one or anoi:her data 
bank. 


Some observers look 
with apprehension 
on this "invasion of 
privacy." 


Consider the extent 
to which human beings 
tend to become statis- 
tics in computerized 
files. Much as we 
might dislike the fact 
that so much of our 
private lives is on 
record, discuss the 
problems of a govern- 
ment without such 
data. 

On the one hand there 
is a chorus of com- 
plaints from indivi- 
duals worried about 
an invasion of privacy. 
On the other hand 
is the need for such 
knowledge to prevent 
crime, to administer 
welfare and Social 
Security programs, and 
to carry out the man- 
dates of the people. 
For example, without 
Social Security 
identifying numbers 
how would the Govern- 
ment be able to col- 
lect taxes on income? 
How would it be able 
to check welfare bene- 
fit claims? How 
could it administer 
the Social Security 
benefit programs? 

Is the price of 
Government benefit 
programs inevitably a 
surrender of some 
measure of personal 
freedom? 


In addition to local , 
state, and commercial 
data banks, the 
Federal Government now 
has a secret dossier 
on almost every 
American. For example, 
the 

- Social Security 
Administration main- 
tains earnings re- 
cords on 9 of 10 job- 
holders, also 28.9 
million people drawing 
Social Security bene- 
fits, and 21 million 
people under Medicare. 

- the Internal Revenue 

system stores details 
from tax returns of 
more than 78 million 
individuals. 

- The Department of 
Agriculture has data 
on 800,000 borrowers 
and 60,000 investors 
in Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration systems. 

- The Department of 
Labor has records of 
10 million persons 

in Federally financed 
work and training 
programs . 

- The U. S. Secret 
Service has computer 
tapes that 1 ist some 
150,000 persons. 

- The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has 
more than 160 million 
fingerprints on file. 

- The Department of 
Transportation keeps 
a record of 3.8 
million persons who 
have been denied 
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It is probable that it 
would be impossible to 
operate present 
governmental programs 
without the accumula- 
tion of this informa- 
tion. 


. What types of injus- 
tice or abuse could 
arise from such a 
system? 

. What, if anything, 
can be done to pre- 
vent the abuse of 
these computerized 
files? 

. Try to obtain a copy 
of "Records Com- 
puters and the 
Rights of Citizens" 
from the Secretary 
of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


licences or whose 
permits have been 
suspended or revoked. 

- The Veteran's Admin- 
istration preserves 
records of 15 mil 1 ion 
veterans and depend- 
ents. 

- The Pentagon is 
screening files on 

7 million Americans. 

- The Department of 
Housing and Urban 
Development has re- 
cords on 5.4 Ameri- 
cans who bought 
homes guaranteed by 
the Administration. 


Consider also the 
benefits of tech- 
nology. For example, 
an article in U . S. 
News and Worl!d Re- 
port, August tl , 
1973, states 'The 
normal extension of 
automation has re- 
duced work hours 
roughly from 70 to 37 
in the past century. 
The time off weekly 
could be 5 hours in 
the 70's, 6 in the 
80's, and 7 in the 
90's. The result 
could be a work week 
of 20 hours at the 
century's end." 


. Technology brings both 
benefits and detriments 
to the quality of 
American life. 


. What are the implica- 
tions for society 
of a work week about 
half that now in ef- 
fect? What changes 
will this make in 
family life, recrea- 
tional patterns, and 
other aspects of 
American life? 
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Undoubtedly the future 
will bring increased 
applications of com- 
puter technology to 
all American lives. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE 
ATTITUDE OF THE CON- 
SUMER TOWARD TECHNOLOGY? 

. Computers make possi- 
ble many of the ser- 
vices that cor^sumers 
desire. 


Consider the problems 
of personal finance 
that bother families 
now. Among them are 
the problems of 
keeping records, 
household budgeting, 
and incone tax cal- 
culations. Are ser- 
vices to help the 
consumer with these 
problems now being 
provided in your 
area? Should such 
services be pro- 
vided? 

Would students be in- 
terested in bill 
paying by telephone, 
merely pushing but- 
tons on the tele- 
phone in proper se- 
quence to debit their 
account and authorize 
payment to creditors? 
(Such a service is 
now offered by at 
least one bank. ) 

Other services 
offered by the bank 
include income tax 
data, a permanent 
inventory of posses- 
sions, a personal 
calendar to jog the 
subscriber's memory 
of important dates, 
anniversaries, and 
appointments. 


A Seattle bank has 
begun a service to 
help subscribers keep 
track of household 
budgets and important 
records simply by 
telephoning a computer 
from home. 

The service gives sub- 
scribers 100 minutes of 
access to a talking 
computer, enough time 
for 200 average entries, 
for $6.50 a month. 
Every two weeki sub- 
scribers receive mailed 
printouts summarizing 
budget activities by 
categories. 

Write the First National 
Bank of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, for further de- 
tails. 


Discuss the overall 
effects of technolo- 
gy. Would advances 
in production and 


"American supermarkets 
are on the verge of an 
electronic revolution 
that will hit consumers 
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Industry would be 
crippled without 
modern computer tech- 
nology. 

Perhaps the easiest 
course of action is 
to accommodate to the 
benefits of tech- 
nology while still 
maintaining the 
skills to fight back 
against the abuses. 

Both the individual 
and the Government 
have an obligation to 
see that technology is 
not abused. 


services be possible 
without it? List some 
of the effects that 
are famil iar to stu- 
dents (telephone 
and other bills, 
bank services, 
metered pumps, etc. ). 
Students who have 
part-time jobs may 
be able to cite In- 
stances of the uses 
of technology in 
their jobs. 

What problems does 
technology pose for 
consumers? Is there 
a problem in con- 
fronting a machine 
instead of a human? 
How can consumers 
combat the problems 
caused by machines; 
such as the frustra- 
tions of recorded 
messages, repeated 
billing, errors, or 
mailing errors? 

Have students pre- 
pare a message for 
their fellow students 
dealing with the 
problems of technolo- 
gy- Suggest effec- 
tive ways to handle 
the problems of a 
technological age. 


where most usually 
spend more than a few 
minutes every week - 
in the checkout line. 
"Perhaps as early 
as next year, and cer- 
tainly within the next 
two or three years, 
supermarket shoppers 
may find checkers no 
longer punching cash 
register keys, grocery 
items no longer marked 
with their individual 
prices, and maybe even 
much shorter checkout 
1 ines. 

"The reason is that, 
like almost everything 
elsej computer science 
is invading the grocery 
store, bringing changes 
in the way stores keep 
their supplies and 
order what they need. 
"But consumers will 
notice it most at the 
checkout counter, 
where an electronic 
scanning system will 
replace the present 
look-and-punch cash 
register method." 
Albany Times-Union, 
July 23, 1973. 

"Some states-notably 
New York-tiave begun to 
pass laws to help con- 
sumers in their fights 
with computers. And 
if the "Fair Credit 
Billing Act" now before 
Congress were to become 
law and if you then 
were to be caught in a 
department store com- 
puter's billing error, 
you would have some 
protection no matter 
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Despite the diffi- 
culties, it is possi- 
ble for the indivi- 
dual to fight back 
against unreasonable 
charges caused by 
computers. 


. Conduct a forum to 
see what the experi- 
ences of pupils have 
been with regard to 
unjustified charges. 

. Consider the sugges- 
tions of Sylvia 
Porter in the Source 
column. Have pupils 
design their own 
scheme of action 
against what they 
consider to be im- 
proper billing. 


SOURCE 

where you lived. The 
store would have to 
acknowledge the error 
within 30 days after 
you pointed it out and 
would have to resolve 
the problem within a 
maximum of 90 days. 
If not, the store would 
forfeit the amount of 
the alleged error up 
to $50." 

Albany Times-Union, 
August 21, 1973. 

. "So, in the meantime, 
what do you do if you 
are caught in an elec- 
tronic brain *s billing 
error? 

"First, take these 
precautions to help 
avoid billing errors: 

- Use your department 
store charge card or 
other credit card plate 
whenever possible. 
This at least will as- 
sure you that your own 
account number will 
turn up on your sales 
slip. 

- Check al 1 your 
sales slips to make 
sure they are correct— 
and compare them to 
figures appearing on 
your monthly statement. 
This is particularly 
important if you are 
dealing with stores 
that have switched 
from including copies 
of individual sales 
slips to computerized 
'descri pti ve ' bi 1 1 i ng 
in which you are sent 
only a summary of your 
purchases and billings. 

- Each time you pay 
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Do you agree with 
the suggestions of 
Miss Porter regarding 
complaints involving 
a computer? 

What other forms of 
relief are possible? 
Consider appeals to 
local and State 
agencies set up to 
help consumers. In 
New York State such 
agencies include the 
Department of Con- 
sumer Fraud and Pro- 
tection, and the New 
York State Consumer 
Protection Board, 
99 Washington Avenue, 
Albany. In New York 
City, there is the 
New York City De- 
partment of Consumer 
Affairs. The Legal 
Aid Society, may be 
of help to consumers 
unable to pay legal 
fees. Finally, there 
is always the Small 
Claims Court where 
such conflicts may 
be resolved for a 
nominal fee. 

Consider the proposal 
of Attorney General 
Lefkowitz as part of 
his "Bill of Rights" 
for consumers. The 
Attorney General 
requests that a 
bill be passed re- 
quiring that legal 
fees and court costs 
be paid by the 
merchant where a 
consumer is sued 
for payment of a 
computerized bill 


a department store 
bill , return the por- 
tion of the bill identi- 
fying the transaction 
along with your pay- 
ment. 

- When you receive 
your monthly statement, 
go over it carefully 

at once. Report 
promptly to the store 
any errors you uncover 
or questions you have. 

Now what should you 
do if the electronic 
brain goofs? How should 
you cry for help? 

- Don't include a 
letter of complaint 
with your payments. 
Send it separately to 
the complaint depart- 
ment or the credit de- 
partment or customer 
relations department* 
In this letter, identi- 
fy the bill which is in 
error by number or, if 
possible, include an 
identifying number of 
your account. 

- If you find you are 
corresponding with a 
computer, your key rule 
is to be as polite as 
you possibly can. Re- 
member, if your argu- 
ment is with a computer, 
it is the programmer 
and whoever else may 
have fed information 
into it who are at 
fault. Be sure to 
include your bill 
number or sales slip 
number when you ask for 
a correction. 

- If, after a few 
rounds of this type of 
gentle pleading, you 
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which the con- 
sumer has already 
paid. Would stu- 
dents support such 
a bill? What steps 
should consumers 
take who wish to 
have such protec- 
tion granted? (How 
can they influence 
favorable action?) 


Obtain a copy of 
the recently passed 
New York consumer 
protection laws . 
Note that after 
November 1, 1973, 
a person feeling 
that he has not 
had justice in a 
computer billing 
foul-up can get the 
dispute settled 
within 90 days - or 
not have to pay it. 


get nothing but a big 
electronic silence, 
then start getting hu- 
man. One way is to 
send the next letter 
to the company presi- 
dent, noting that you 
plan to send extra 
copies to all board 
members • 

- Review in your 
letter all pertinent 
facts briefly and 
objectively. Send a 
copy to the collection 
agency as a protection 
for your credit rating. 
Point out that the 
store has no legal 
right to dun you for 
bills you don't owe or 
have already paid." 
Sylvia Porter, consumer 
advocate, quoted in 
the Albany Times-Union, 
August 21, 1973, 

New York State Consumer 
Protection Board, 
99 Washington Avenue, 
Albany 12210, or 
380 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 10017. 
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SUMMARY 


This module has attempted to bring into focus some of the more common 
problems arising from the growth of technology. Many of these problems 
stem from our abuse of our environment; others develop from improvements of 
scientific processes and production. Still others develop from the high 
cost of labor and the attempts to find ways to circumvent this problem. 

The essential problem that must be faced is that for each improvement 
there is an offsetting disadvantage. Civilization has "muddled through" 
many problems in the past, usually adopting a middle course between extremes. 
Certainly we would not want to go back to a primitive form of society, nor 
yet do we want to pay such a price for advance that the gain is not worth the 
offsetting costs. In an article by the editor of Consumers' Research in the 
June 1972 issue the problem is succinctly stated in the title 

The Safety Trade-Of f-risk/cost/benef i t 
Excerpts from that editorial follow: 

Safety programs are a currently fashionable tonic of 
discussion and the subject of much new federal legis- 
lation. Safety is at the top of the current public af- 
fairs objective in the socio-political picture. As Harry 
N. Rosenfeld, Washington counsel. National Safety 
"Council, has pointed out: "By law, safety has become 
a national goal and a federal objective." It is the 
subject of speeches, articles, books, and legislation. 
The goals include pure air, pure water, freedom from 
all kinds of pollution and noise, safety in automo- 
biles, textiles, toys, household chemicals, food, drugs, 
and a number of other products. 

One of the first targets for cleanup action has been 
water pollution, the restoration of streams, lakes, and 
oceans to their original uncontaminated state. Presi- 
dent Nixon has observed that: "How clean is :lean 
enough can only be answered in terms of how much 
we are willing to pay and how soon we seek success. It 
is simplistic to seek ecological perfection at the cost 
of bankrupting the very taxpaying enterprises which 
must pay for the social advances the nation seeks." 

Pollution of the air from automobile emissions has been 
the subject of hot and protrr^ted debate in many circles. 
The preliminary attempts to reduce i:he emanations from 
the family car have produced unhappy results, including 
difficulty in starting, increased tendency toward stall- 
ing (particularly at low speeds and on stops at inter- 
sections and turns), and higher consumption of gasoline. 
The stalling tendency could be a cause of passenger in- 
juries or death, and the higher consumption of gasoline 
involves increased waste of scarce natural resources and 
causes increased pollution. The various safety features 
contemplated, or actually in use, are expected to 
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occasion a rise in the prices of automobiles in amounts 
ranging from $500 to $800 per car and perhaps up to 
25 percent increase in consumption of gasoline. Already 
suggestions have appeared in the public press that it 
might be better to cut down on the number of automobiles 
in use by restoring public transportation on a wide 
scale. But so far the financial obstacles to such pro- 
posals have been insurmountable. 

So long as the plans for magnificent cleanup and safety 
programs were chiefly confined to verbal and written 
enthusiasm., there was widespread support and public 
approval for the concept. As the bills have begun to 
come in and the changes in normal patterns of living 
have been effected, with a number of factory and other 
jobs reduced or eliminated by state and federal en- 
forcement practices, enthusiasm has understandably 
dwindled. 

In any discussion of pollution abatement and clean- 
er environment, engineers use the term "trade-off" 
which simply means the balancing of the cost against 
the benefits along with sober evaluation of the risks 
involved. There is no doubt that wheri health and 
welfare are involved steps to ensure safety must be 
given primary consideration. The problem, however, 
of what course of action to take calls for thorough ex- 
ploration of the costs, the possible undesirable side 
effects of a particular step, and the benefits to be 
achieved. 


Students now in school will be among the citizenry who must finally 
make the determination regarding the trade-off between benefit and cost. 
It is hoped that this module will stimulate them to begin thinking about 
this problem which will more and more occupy the thoughts of the Nation. 

Man has created the technology to change his life and in many ways make 
it easier. But the question is v/hether he wishes to pay the price for ad- 
vance. Hard choices are being forced upon us. 

Already we are experiencing a conflict of needs. 


Need 


Possible Price 


New sources of electric power 


Possible contamination of streams, 
possible changes in climate due to vast 
evaporation and cooling systems in 
connection with nuclear plants. 


More gasoline and heating fuels 


Conflict with certain friendly nations 
such as Israel as a result of increased 
V support of oil rich nations, chiefly 
Arabian. 


Higher prices to extract oil and gas 
from marginal sources. 
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Need 


Possible Price 


Conservation of gasoline 


Increase in domestic coal, oil, 
and gas supply 


Shift from large cars to smaller, more 
economical cars 

Banning of automobile traffic in big 
ci ties 

Greater use of less convenient mass 
transportation facilities 

Shift to other sources of energy, 
possibly electricity or steam 

Reduction of import duties 

Subsidization of exploration and 
development 

Increase in prices to encourage 
development 

Elimination of some governmental 
controls 

Tax incentives 

Fewer environmental restrictions 

Turning over public lands to the energy 
industries 

Requirement that all homes be well 
i nsulated 

Restrictions on travel and on energy 
use 

The development of a national energy 
pol icy 

A country like ours needs the scientific advances made possible by 
technology and huge supplies of energy. But to develop this energy is not 
going to be easy. It is going to be expensive, time-consuming, and often 
unpopular. The important thing is for Americans to realize the problem and 
the costs and to develop a national program to achieve whatever goals are 
deemed desirable, weighing the costs against the benefits. 


Increase in nuclear power sources 


Energy conservation at all levels 
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A PREVIEW OF 

AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS """^ 
FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EOUCATORS 

THOMAS R. STITT 


FORWARD 


During the past year, the Professional and Curriculum Development 
Unit, Division of Vocational and Technical Education for the Board of 
Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Industries, School of Agriculture, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, has funded two environmentally related projects. 

1. Pre- Service Program in Environmental Education, Program Phase , 
Project Number MP-3a. September 1, 1972 to June 30, 1973, 

2. Pre-Service Program in Environmental Education, Tr aining Phase , 
Project Number MP-3b-0P5a. September 1, 1972 to August 31, 1973. 

The projects operated simultaneously with two major objectives, 

1. Develop a program for training students in one of the vocational 
majors in the field of Environmental Education. 

2. In the time available, provide the participants with as much 
exposure to the proposed program as possible. 

As the project developed, the participants began to collect informa- 
tion which they deemed valuable to the prospective teacher in the areas 
related to "Environment." 

Publications include: 

a. An Environmental Glossary. 

b. An Annotated Bibliography for Environmental Educators. 

c. A Preview of Audio-Visual Materials Related to the 
Envi ronment. 

d. Employment Opportunities and Job Analysis for Selected 
Environmental Occupations. 

e. A Pre-Service Program in environmental Occupations. 

These materials are specifically designed to serve as resource mater- 
ials for Vocational Teachers who are teaching in Environmental Areas. 


Thomas R. Stitt 
Project Director 

Agricultural Industries Department 
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INTRODUCTION 


During the course of the project, the participants found a large volume 
of advertisement.; for Audio-Visi/al Environmental Education material. This 
is the result of the emphasis which is being placed on the problems of En- 
vironinent. Ecology, Pollution, and Conservation, 

The problems which are faced by the teacher is that most of the re- 
ferences to audio-visual material do not clearly state the education level, 
and/or environmental areas covered by the material. An illustration will 
best show the problem. The following is taken from the January, 1972, 
Operation Survival Through Environmental Education Report , page 5. 

. . . "People by the Billions"— 28 minutes, B/W, $8.00 
Contemporary. 

"The Poisoned Air"— 60 minutes, B/W, $8.00 Contemporary. 

Th-e listing in some cases provided a brief statement about the content 
of the film. The complete address for Contemporary is provided at the end 
of the listing. There is no indication of the grade level, the content of 
the film, or any suggestion of how it may relate to existing programs on 
environmental education. It was within this framework that the Review of 
AudiO'Visual Materials for Environmental Educators was implemented by the 
participants. One of the major problems which was encountereii was that 
most of the companies which handle these materials do not have a free- 
loan evaluation procedure and/or it is their policy to send an expanded 
review of the material in response to first letter request. The time frame 
of the project made it impossible to review as many of the materials as 
desired. This report includes two lists. The first list is of companies 
and organizations which were secured from the participants* review of 
literature. The notations after each entry are a brief summary of the 
reply which was given in response to a request to review the audio-visual 
material . 

The serond list includes companies and organizations which are listed 
as sources of audio-visual material but have not yet responded to our 
inquiry. 

The teacher who is integrating an environmental component in his 
program must use a rigorous review procedure to insure the appropriate 
quality and level of audio-visual material to meet his specific measurable 
objectives. 
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AN ANNOTATED LIST OF AUDIO-VISUAL SOURCES AND MATERIALS 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Interior Building 
Washington, DC 20240 

Reply: The Bureau responded with a list of people that can help improve 
conservation programs, a list of films and programs to borrow, 
and six brochures on different topics of environmental involve- 
ment and education. 

Carousel Films, Inc. 

1501 Broadway 

New York, NY 10036 

Reply: We received several brochures on films available from this company. 

Conservation Foundation 

1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20036 

Reply: The response consisted of a publication list, paperback book 
entitled, A Citizen's Guide to Clean Air , and one 1970 Annual 
Report put out by the foundation. The report lists new legis- 
lature, end a film and price list. 

Conservation Foundation 

1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, DC 

Attention: Mrs. Nancy Hoover 

Reply: The Conservation Foundation forwarded a copy of their 1972 Annua l 
Report . 

Coronet Films 

65 East South Water Street 
Chicago, IL 60601 

Reply: The reponse consisted of a complete catalog of films, including 
a price list of ecology films, and a list of instructional 
materials. 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Office of Education 
Office of Environmental Education 
Washington, DC 20202 

Reply: This office sent the most complete package of material received 
including: 

1. A list and review of HEW Environmental Education Projects 
for Fiscal Years 1972 and 1973. 

2. A draft of the Environments! Education Handbook. 


3. A collection of readings in environmental awareness. 
4* A publication concerning development, implementation, and 
evaluation of envi ronmental education programs (K-12). 

5. A copy of the Environmental Education Act. 

6. Reprints of American Educator bulletins; and 

7. A very well organized compilation of a bibliography of en- 
vironmental materials according to age groups. 

Division of Conservation Education 
Office of the Supt. of Public Instruction 
325 South Fifth 
Springfield, IL 62706 

Reply: We received a brochure of available films and 13 teaching aids 
on several phases of conservation. 

Environmental Quality Committee 
Cooperative Extension Service 
College of Agriculture 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 

Reply: The committee sent their Environmental Slide Series brochures. 

Extension Media Center 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 

Reply: The center forwarded a very complete film catalog for 1973-74 
and supplementary film publications and order forms. 

Field Servi ce 
Indiana University 
Audio- Visual Center 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

Reply: The service sent a brochure of environmental films including 
prices for rental and purchase of the films. 

Friends of the Earth 
30 East 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10017 

Reply: The organization sent a paper publication showing the need for 
their organization. They also included reference to the 
"Directory of All Teaching Information" and where to obtain it. 

Information Office 

Department of Agri culture 

14th Street and Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, DC 20250 

Reply: We received a booklet of available publications on all topics put 
out by the Department of Agriculture and a filmstrip and slide 
set booklet with an update sheet. 


McGraw Hill 

Contemporary Film Rental Offices 
828 Custer Avenue 
Evanston, IL 60202 

Reply: The response included a brochure listing 67 films, a Guide to 
Audio-Visual Instructional Material , and a supplementary price 
list on topics of Environmental Studies • 

National Parks Association 
1701 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20037 

Reply: The response consisted of six reprints from National Parks and 
Conservation Magazine on Heat Pollution, Prairie Chickens, and 
Alaska, a copy of the August issue of the above magazine, and 
a booklet on Ecological Forestry for the Douglas Fir Region, 

National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Reply: A complete series of publications was sent which included infor- 
mation on wildlife, pesticides, soil, and endangered species as 
seen by the wildlife federation. 

Of-^ice of Conservation Education 
Interior Building 
Washington, DC 20240 

Reply: We received two price lists, one on Ecology (37 pp.) and one on 
Fish and Wildlife (17 pp.). We also received 20 publications 
on various wildlife species considered to be endangered, such as 
buffalo and mountain lion. 

Population Reference Bureau 
1755 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Reply: A list of selected bulletins and a price listing was forwarded. 

Project Man's Environment 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Reply: The response included the EO 1970 Index covering Environmental 
problems, a booklet of materials for Environmental Education, 
Update- -a report of NEA Task Force on Environmental Education, and 
curriculum guidelines for Environmental Education in the classroom. 


Stuart Fineley Productions 
3428 Mansfield Road 
Falls Church, VA 22041 

Reply: We received a package of publication outlining the films available. 

United States Department of the Interior 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
Washington, DC 20240 

Reply: The response included price lists of Fish and Widlife materials and 
Ecology materials available from the Superintendent of Documents, 

University of Michigan 
Audio-Visual Education Center 
416 4th Street 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103 

Reply: A flier containing a list of educational films was forwarded in- 
cluding an order form for the film catalog. 

Vocational Agriculture Service 
434 Mumford Hall 
Urbana, IL 61801 

Reply: A series of slides and tapes were received including Erosion, 
Sediment and Environmental Quality, Plant Nutrients in the 
Environment, Agriculture and the Environment, and Animal Waste 
Management Prevents Pollution. 
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A LIST OF POSSIBLE SOURCES OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Air Pollution Control Adm. 
801 North Randolph Street 
Arlington, VA 22200 

American Assoc. of Univ. Women 
2401 Virginian Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Association Films 
600 Grand Avenue 
Ridgefield, NJ 07657 

Bureau of Land Management 
Division of Management Research 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, DC 20240 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Interior Building 
Washington, DC 20240 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries & Wildlife 
U.S. Dept. of the Interior 
Washington, DC 20240 

Campaign Against Pollution (CAP) 
65 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 

Citizenship Legislative Dept. 
Oil, Chemical, & Atomic Workers 

International Union 
1127 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Clean Water Publications 
Federal Water Pollution Control 
Washington, - DC 20242 

Coalition for the Environment 
Room 706, Security Building 
319 North 4th Street 
St. Louis, MO 63102 

Commissioner 

Federal Water Pollution Control Admin. 
633 Indiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20242 


Conservation Education Association 
Box 450 

Madison, WI 53703 

Council for Urban Affairs 
Executive Secretary 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington. DC 20500 

Division of Conservation Education 
Office of the Supt. of Public 

Instruction 
325 South Fifth 
Springfield, IL 62706 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

Educational Corporation 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 

Environmental Action Bulletin 
33 East Minor Street 
Emmaus, PA 18045 

Environmental Control Administration 
12720 Twinbrook Parkway 
Rock vi lie, MD 20852 
Attention: Tom Edgar 

Environmental Film Service 

National Association of Conservation 

Districts 
Box 855 

League City, TX 77573 

Environmental Protection Agency 
2200 Churchill Road 
Springfield, IL 62706 

Environment Magazine 
438 North Skinker 
St. Louis, MO 63130 

Film Library 

New York State College of Agriculture 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14850 


Films Incorporated 
Director of Distribution 
1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, IL 60091 

Illinois Department of 

Conservation 
102 State Office Building 
Springfield, IL 62706 

Information Center 

U.S, Dept. of Health, Education 

and Welfare 
330 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 

Information Office 

Department of Agriculture 

14th St. & Independence Ave., S-W. 

Washington, DC 20250 

Izaak Walton League of America 
1326 Waukegan Road 
Glenview, IL 60025 

League of Women Voters 
1730 M. Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

National Audubon Society 

1130 5th Avenue 

New York, NY 10028 

National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Hank Newenhouse 
1825 Willow Road 
Northfield, IL 60093 

Office of Conservation Education 
Interior Building 
Washington, DC 20240 

Photography Division 
Office of Information 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Washington, DC 20250 
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Planned Parenthood, World Pooulation 
515 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 

Population Reference Bureau 
1755 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Public Affairs Pamphlets 
381 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 

Public Health Service 
Audio Visual Facility 
Atlanta, GA 30333 

Sierra CK'b 

1050 Mills Tower 

San Franciso, CA 94104 

Singer— 

1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, IL 60614 

SIU Learning Resources 
Southern Illinois University 
CarbondalG, IL 62901 

Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402 

The Wilderness Society 
729 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 

U.S.D.A. Forest Service 
South Building 

12th & Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20240 

Wards Natural Science 
Rochester, NY 14S03 

Zero Population Growth (ZPG) 

367 State Street 

Los Altos, CA 94022 


SUMMARY 


The Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Office of Environmental Education. Washington, DC 20202, is the most im- 
portant find in the entire instructional materials search. Their material , 
which arrived the same week that this publication went to press, has a 
series of valuable aides. These materials are summarized in the preceding 
Annotated List of Audio-Visual Sources and Material . 

There are some materials included in that package which need special 
consideration. There are four publications in the sequence including: 

1. AIDS To Environmental Educati on— Preschool-Grade 3. 

2. AIDS To Environmental Education--Grades ^-6. 

3. AIDS To Environmental Education— Grades 7-9. 

4. AIDS To Environmental Education— Grades 10-14. 

The flier cover sheet to the publication states: 

"AIDS To Environmental Education" is a fitting iitle for 
this compilation because no one bibliography could hope to 
encompass the current torrent of materials pertaining to en- 
vironmental education. The flood of books alone is growing 
to such proportions as to constitute a threat to the environ- 
ment. Our objective is to alert students and teachers to 
some of the outstanding materials, and to provide references 
to sources of much more. Many fields are touched upon - 
i.e. the sciences, humanities, social sciences - in order to 
impress upon the reader the all-encompassing nature of en- 
vironmental education. 

In selecting the books for this list, emphasis was 
placed on those which might not otherwise come to the^ 
teacher's attention and which would suggest different ap- 
proaches to environmental education. Many of these books 
in turn contain excellent reading lists. Also the S5?ction 
on bibliographies herein will lead the teacher to the 
standard works on conservation, natural resources, and 
environmental problems. 

The grades 10-14 publication is 43 pages long and includes units on 
Bibliographies, Books, Curriculum Materials, Filmloops, Films, Filmstrips, 
Graphics, Magazines and Newsletters and the Addresses of Publishers and 
Distributors. This publication represents a considerable effort on the 
part of the U.S.O.E. and if it were possible to secure just one resource 
of inforrnation, this would be the one to have. 
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Forev/ord 


Ecology, Environment and Conservation are all terms 
which are currently popular. The public awareness has 
moved into action with the Environmental Protection Act. 
These combinations of social, economical and political pres- 
sures have opened nev; areas of instruction for the prac- 
ticing teacher. The Applied Biological and Agricultural 
Occupations teacher is being encouraged and in many cases 
expected to teach an Environmental Education component in 
his existing program. 

] 

Although well prepared in conservation and the pro- 
duction agriculture related areas, many teachers are un- 
prepared to teach a quality basic Environmental Education 
program. 

The lesson plans were structured to provide the prac- 
ticing teacher with a series of lesson plans which provide 
the basic foundation in Environmental Education to be in- 
corporated into the Applied Biological and Agricultural 
Occupations Curriculia. The lesson plans encompass the 
basic areas of Ecosystems, Food Chains, Energy and Nutrient 
Flow, Land Use, Population, Energy and Natural Resources. 
They are designed as introductory units at the 9th and 10th 
grade levels. Each unit provides a specific purpose and 
measurable objectives. New environmentally related terms 
are defined. The units include sufficient technical infor- 
mation to teach the unit with transparency masters for 
specific units. 

The teacher will need to carefully evaluate the total 
curriculum to determine the optimum time for inclusion of 
the units. Transitional units will need to be developed to 
insure continuity into selected technical Applied Biological 
and Agricultural Occupations areas. 

These units have been reviewed by practicing teachers 
and field tested with students in summer camps. The results 
of those evaluations were positive, and detailed information 
is included in a research paper entitled Development of 
Teaching Materials for Environmental Related Courses in Applied 
Biological and Agricultural Occupations , By Kermit Bohning, 
Department of Agricultural Industries, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
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UNIT: The Ecological System 


LESSON: Ecosystems and Agriculture 
INTRODUCTION: 

Man's Influence on his surroundings has created many 
problems. Some of these can never be solved, others can 
be eliminated. Every person has a role to play in solving 
these problems. Agriculture plays a big part in the over- 
all ecological system. 


PURPOSE: 

To introduce the topics of ecology and the environ- 
ment and the major problem areas. Also to develop an under- 
standing of the concept of the ecosystem. 


OBJECTIVES: 

The student will be able to: 

1. Define the terms environment, ecology, and 
ecosystem. 

2. Discuss the parts of an ec^osystem. 

3. Discuss agriculture's role in ecosystems 
and the environment . 


PRESENTATION: 

What is the environment? 

The natural resources cf the earth and their surroundings. 
(Discuss with the class) 

What is ecology? 

The relationships and interactions between organisms 
and themselves and their environment. Man is an important 
part of these relationships and contributes a great deal of 
influence . 
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What are some of the components of our environment and how 
have they been influenced by man? 

1. Air: pollution by man 

2. Water: pollution by man 

3. Soil: man has allowed some of our soil to erode and 
deteriorate. He has also worked to improve and maintain 
the soils of many areas. 

4. Wildlife: many species have been exterminated and 
endangered by man's activities. Many steps are now being 
taken to preserve and provide for our wildlife. 

5. Forests: man has often abused our forests and the supplies 
have decreased. Good management can provide better forests 
and their use. 

6. Minerals: the use of minerals has been a wasteful and 
rapid depletion process by man. Good management is needed. 

There are also some other problem areas. What are some of 
them and why are they problems? How is agriculture involved? 

Energy: this nation is beginning to consume energy 
faster than it can supply it; about 32% of the world's energy 
consumption. Problems are most serious in oil and natural 
gas supplies. Adequate supplies of electrical power also 
plague many areas of the country. Agriculture uses large 
supplies of energy. 

Population: the population of the world continues to 
grow at a rapid pace. This means more food will have to be 
produced and more houses built. Agriculture will be called 
upon to provide this food on less acres. 

Waste: disposal of all forms of wastes is rapidly 
becoming a serious problem. Cities are unable to dispose of 
their garbage and sewage adequately. Animal wastes can pol- 
lute streams just as sewage does. 

Chemicals and Fertilizers: these have enabled agriculture 
to increase production. But there are also problems of pollu- 
tion and residues which can be harmful. 

Noise: as cities become more industrialized there is a 
problem of increased levels of noise. 
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Many of these problems interact with each other and are 
causes of still more problems. Deciding what level these 
should be maintained at and how to solve them is a never end- 
ing task. 


What is an ecosystem? 

An ecosystem is the physical environment and the living 
organisms which inhabit it. 

It may be very small, such as an aquarium, or as large 
as the total biosphere; that part of the earth on which life 
exists. (Transparency 1) 

The non--living parts of an ecosystem include: oxygen, 
carbon dioxide, heat, light, water, soil, and minerals. 

The living organisms may be divided into three groups: 

1. Producers: the green plants that are capable of 
fixing light energy 

2. Consumers: the organisms which eat the green plants 

3. Decomposers: the microorganisms which break down 
organic mat;ter to release nutrients into the system 


What are some examples of ecosystems? 

forests, a field, ponds, and meadows 


Give some examples of each of the living organisms which might 
be found in a forest ecosystem. 

Producers: trees, shrubs, flowers, moss, forest litter 

Consumers: insects, rabbits, woodchucks, deer, man 

Decomposers : bacteria, fungi , soil microorganisms 


Agriculture has two main goals : 

1. to maximize the green plants (producers) and thus 
increase the amount available to the consumers, 
including man 

2. to make use of 'many of the consumers for food 
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These green plants Include the grain crops of wheat, 
corn, soybeans, and oats v:hir'^ man eats himself ana feeds 
to consumers. They a]:^o inc....e vegetable crops which ^^an 
eats mainly and forage crops fed primarily to animals. 

Man raises and u^^Cv^ i:he3e ccnsuTners for food and milk. 
They include swine, l> \ arxi dairy cattle, sheep, and p^ouliry. 
To do this agriculture: incre .■.c^o^" production by: 

1. providing nutrients which crops remove 

2. eliminating unv/anted plants - weeds compete for 
nutrients, and sunlight 

3. controlling unwanted organisms insects, rodents 
birds. Pesticides, cultivation, and biological 
control are methods used. 

4. increasing efficiency 

There are many agricultural practices involved in the 
above list which can affect our environment. With good manage- 
ment and practices these are held to a minimum* 


V/hat are some of the specific agricultural problem a^eas? 


1. 

animal wastes and odors - domestic animals in the 
U.S. produce wastes equal to two billion humans* 

2. 

crop residues 

3. 

pesticides 

^. 

fertilizer runoff 

5. 

chemicals 

6. 

soil erosion - four billion tons of sediment are 
washed into U.S. streams every year. 


The environment includes everything that surrounds us, 
including man and his effects. It is a source of resources 
that satisfy our needs./ These resources have to be properly 
managed and cared for. / 
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CLASS ACTIVITY: 

Discuss how agricultural practices affect the natural 
balance of an ecosystem. 

SUMMARY : 

Definitions of environment, ecology, and ecosystems 
The classification of living organisms 
Agriculture ' s role 
Agricultural problem areas 

SliaCESTED TEACHING AIDS: 
Transparencies : 

1. Ecosystem diagram 

2. Examples of ecosystems 

3 . Definitions 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

1. Boggess, William R. , "The Ecological System",- Agriculture 
and the Ecological System , Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1970. 

2. Dasmann, Raymon F. , Environmental Conservation , New York: 
John Wiley and Sons , Inc . , 196b . Chapter I. 

3. Deju, Paul A.; Bhappu, Roshan B. ; Evans, George C. ; and 
Baez, Armando P., The Environment and Its Resources , 
New York: Gordon and Breach, Science Publishers, 1972, 
Chapter I, 

^. Environmental Science Committee, Environmental Quality and 
Agriculture ■ 
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UNIT:' The Ecological System 


LESSON: Blotic Communities and Food Chains 


INTRODUCTION: 

The plants and animals v/hich inhabit a common area affect 
each other and interact. The characteristics of these plants 
and animals are determined somewhat by their natural surround- 
ings. Before man's influence they lived in near perfect balance 3 
affected primarily by natural events. Now many other things 
influence them. 


PURPOSE: 

To develop an understanding of the biotic communities 
and their interactions, and the concepts of food chains and 
food v/ebs. 


OBJECTIVES: 

The student will be able to: 

1. Define and describe the terms biotic community and 
biotic succession as discussed in class. 

2. Name aid discuss four major biotic regions. 

3. Define and name examples of herbivores and carnivores. 

^. Describe what a food chain is and how it differs from 
a food v/eb. 


PRESENTATION: 

What is a biotic community? 

A group of plants and animals inhabiting a common area 
and having effects upon one another. 


Biotic succession - 

This is a sequence of biotic communities which tend to 
replace each other over time if undisturbed. This involves 
a replacement and change in the types of plants and along 
with this a change in the types of animals dependent on the 
plants. 
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An example : 

Plants often invade bare areas and are eventually re- 
placed by more plants. This may take place on bare rock, sand, 
exposed river bottoms, and in viator. 

^ A pond or lake undisturbed v/ill be invaded by aquatic 
plants. Eventually these are replaced by partially submerged 
reeds and rusries. These are replaced by grasses as soil 
materials are v/ashed in adding to the dead plant materials. 

If this proceb." is undisturbed, the lake will turn into 
a pond, then into a marsh, the marsh to a meadow, and to a 
forest. (Transparency 2) 


V/hat v;ould the process be like if starting with bare sand? 

1. small v;atery plants 

2. beach grass sparsely populated 

3. mat forming grasses and herbs 

4. scrub bushes and taller grasses 

5- some small pine trees and advanced grasses 

6. intermittent forest - pine and softwood 

7. dense fir and spruce 

Another form of succession occurs when something wipes 
out the vegetation, such as a fire, but the soil is already 
available. First the forest is replaced by weeds, these by 
shrubs, these by various trees, and eventually by the original 
species of trees. 


There are various types of major biotic regions in the world. 
What affects their characteristics? 

temperature, precipitation, soil types, man, and topography 


\Jhat are some of the major regions and some characteristics of 
each? 


Tundra - 

low temperatures 5 short summers 

soil surface thaws in summer, but there Is a 
layer below of permanent frost called permafrost. 

plants are low growing so the snow protects them in 
winter. They complete grov/ing cycles during the 
short suiiuners. 

many animals m^.grate here in the summer, 
spasely populated areas 

Conifer Forest Area - 

This area lies south of the tundra. 
Slightly warmer and heavy precipitation. 
Trees are mostly fir and spruce. 
Permafrost goes out in the summer. 
Sparsely populated; many seasonal animals. 

Deciduous Forest - 

Trees are oak, maple, hickory, or other hardwoods. 
Well distributed precipitation. 

Warm, humid summers; cold winters with heavy snowfall. 
Many of these areas have been cleared for farming. 

Grasslands - 

Found between forests and desert regions. 
Lower rainfall, erratic wet and dry spells. 
Grasses are dominate, especially tall grasses. 
Dark topsoil rich in organic matter. 
Grazing animals. 
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Dry ar-'iraG. 

Sareoruc^i, catui^; sparse vegetation. 
Plants arri aninals adapted to dryness. 
Soils can be fertile, but is lack of water. 

Tropical Forests - 

Dense ve.gotation, v:et , humid. 

Savanna - 

Scattere-:! trees and shrubs in the grassland. 

Groves of trees mixed in grassland areas. 

Much of this has been a result of man's influence. 

V7ater Areas - 

Covers 10% of the earth. 

Plants limited often by access to sunlight. 

Each of these major regions have certain climatic con- 
ditions. In re:;ponse to these and to the topography of the 
land the plant life has adapted to "cne area. Along with this, 
certain types of v/ildlife are found in each region, again de- 
pendent in part upon the characteristics of the region. These 
characteristics affect the type and form of the food chains found 
there . 


What is a food chain? 


This is the passing of energy as food from one level to 
another in an ecosystem. 
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Give some examples - 

Shrubs are eaten by deer v;hich are eaten by a mountain 
lion. 

Grass is eaten by rabbits which are eaten by v/olves 
What are some others? 


What are herbivores and carnivores? 
Herbivores eat green plants. 
Primary carnivores eat herbivoren. 
Secondary carnivores eat primary carnivores « 


Which one of these categories does man fall into? Why? 

Man falls into all three. Man eats green plants, he eats 
herbivores (cattle), and sometimes he eats primary carnivores 
(bear ) . 


V/hat are some examples of each? 

herbivores: rabbits, deer, moose, bison, birds, man 
carnivores: wolves, mountain lion, foxes, man, spiders 


Usually thefie food chains are Interv/oven into each other and 
form food webs. 

Make an example of a food v/eb. (Transparency 3) 

The total number of producers in a community must be 
much larger than the consumers. This is necessary in order 
to provide enough food for the consumers and still be able 
to maintain themselves. The same concept holds true as we 
move up the ladder of consumers. Thus the position of the 
species in a food chain v;ill determine the size of its pop- 
ulation in the community. Another determining factor v/ill 
be the physical size of the organism. 

(Discuss these ideas with the class.) 
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CLASS ACTIVITY : 
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If v;c had a inoadov; v;ith rabb>ts In it v;hlch coyotes fed 
on, v;hat type of populations of' grass, rabbits, and coyotes 
would V7e have? 

VJhat v/ould be the effect on the nioadov; and the coyote 
population if man came in and killed the rabbits? 

What if the coyotes all died? 

SUMMARY : 

Biotic Cominunity 
Biotic Succession 
Major Biotic Regions 
Pood Chains 

Herbivores and Carnivores 
Food Web 

SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS: 
Transparencies of - 

1. Biotic succession examples 
2* Major Biotic regions 

3. Pood chains and food webs 

Slides of - ^ 

\. Biotic succession procedure 

2. Major Biotic regions 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

1. Bcggess, William R. , "The Ecological System", Agriculture and 
the Ecological System , Urbana: University of Illinois, 1970. 

2. Dasmann, Raymon P., E nvironmental Conservation , New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. , 1968. Chapters 1 and 2. 

3. Odum, Eugene P., Pundamentals of Ecology , Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1971. Chapter 3. 

^. Shelford, Victor E. , The Ecology of North />.erica , Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1963. " 
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UNIT: The Ecological System 


LESSON: Energy and Nutrient Plow 
INTRODUCTION: 

All living; things are dependent upon a source of energy 
tc survive. The basic bujlding blocks of al] Ij.ving things 
are the chemicals or nutrients which orf^anisms are built from. 
V/lthout a supply of energy or nutrients, living organisms can 
not survive. 


PURPOSE: 

To develop an understanding of the concepts of energy 
flov; and nutrient flow and the importance of each in an eco- 
system. 

OBJECTIVES: 

The student will be able to: 

1. Define and describe the concept of energy flovi. 

2. Define and describe the concept of nutrient flow. 

3. Discuss the difference between nutrient flow in a 
balanced, natural ecosystem and today *s biospliere. 

PRESENTATION: 

What is the source of energy in an ecosystem? 

All energy originates from the sun. Hov^ever, only the 
green plants Cci.n make use of the sunlight to synthesize food 
directly . 

How are plants able to do this? 

The chlorophyll in their cells do this by a process 
known as photosynthesis. 
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Iii^';}it cnorp^y ir: u::.ecl to build plant food (f';]ucor^e) from 
carbon d.loxidi^ An tbnj air n)id v:ator. VMtl) otl)03* nuti-iont r> 
from the noil; ]:;7^otGinL> , cru-'bolvy'drat es , fats^ and vitamins are 
made. These arc the basic inatoria:).?, v/iiich animalri must have. 

Mu oil of the ir> u n ] i p: h t \';h :l c h r each e s t Yi o e a r t h 1 s n e ve r 
fixed by plants. Much of it ir^ reflected or radiated back 
into space by the earth. 

Of the total incoming sunlight ^ approximately ^12 percent 
of It is reflected back - 33 percent by the clouds and 9 percent 
from dust. Another 10 percent is absorbed, scattered , or re- 
flected by the ^ases, water, vapor, and particles in the atmo- 
sphere. Thn s ].eaves^less than one--half (^l8 percent) \vhich reaches 
the earth's surface.-^ On cloudy days even less will i^each the 
eartli's surface. The type of surface will also affect how much 
is absorbed and how much is reflected by a certain area. 

The oceans and forests absorb a lar^'-.e amount of the energy 
which is fixed. Only about 5 percent of the total is fixed by 
agricultural land . 


The transfer of energy is far from 100 percent efficient. 

What do we mean by this? 

As energy is passed from one foi'^m to another some of it 
is lost each time. Plants often conver'" only 1 percent of the 
total energy available. Of this the herbivore loses some vjhen 
it eats the plant, much of it in the form of heat energy. The 
same thing happens v/hen the herbivore is eaten by a carnivore. 
The farther dov/n the transfer ^ the smallei' the amount of energy 
being passed on. Of 10,000 calories of sunlight striking down 
on green plants, a carnivore may only retain tvjo. Thus the con- 
cept of energy transfer enters into the ecosystem. (Transparency ^) 


What is the determining factor in the number of animals found 
in a given ecosystem? 

The amount of energy available in green plants and how 
efficiently they eSn convert it is a determining factor. This 
will also hold true for the amount of green plants which are 
available. 
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As ccoaystenio hoVe (]cvolor)Od tlioy hnvo become imot'o capable 
of storlr^n enor^-^y. V/hat are soi;i-3 of tlicse ::.l:ored erior[';.los ? 

Meat " the cficrry may have- boon first stored In plants 
up to Govoral yearrj eazO.ifn-' when the ariliiials ate thonu 

Timber - this eneri;,y ihay have been stored from a hundred 
years earlier . 

Coal and Oil - these forms of energy are thousands of 
years old. 


As can be seen, the flov; of energy is in one direction, 
never retau'nin-r, to pi'ovlous sources. It is said to be non- 
cyclic . 


Along with a source of eiiergy tliere raust also be a source of 
the basic nutrients. are some of them? 

Nitrogen, cai-bon, oxygen, phosphox^us, pottassium, sulfur, 
zinc, calcium, and iron. 


Vvhere do plants obtain these nutrients? 

Mostly from the soil with a fev/ available from the air. 


The flov/ of nutrients is cyclic, meaning that it is continuous 
and that it renews itself. In what wayc are these nutrients 
returned to thie soil in a natural ecosystem? 

Plants die and decay. 

Urine and droppings of animals. 

Animals v^hich die 


What is leaching? 

This is the washing and movement of nutrients through the 
soil as water moves downv/ard. 


How are these nutrients replaced in a natural ecosystem? 

By the slov; v;eathering and release of minerals and nu- 
trients from the rocks. 
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If the flov; of nnlvi.'lont s Is cyclic, why must v:e luoe fertilizers 
on our crops? 

The ci'ops that ii^an ra;i r.eri q.vo removed from the soil and 
are used for food for liliiioelf and livestock. Therefore, the 
nutrients do not return to tlie soil throu^^^l^j the decay of the 
plants. Some of the nutrients are returned throup;h crop resi- 
dues and animal wastes. Over the years the soil has been de- 
pleted of enou,:;h nutrJ.onts that it can not bepin to o;^^^'^ the 
high yields of today v;lthout fe.rtilizer. 

Many of the major nutrjents have their ov;n typical 
cycles. Examples of these are the nitrogen, carboi'i, and 
sulfur cycles. (Transparency 5) 


If v;e are removing nutrients from the soil in the form of 
crops, v;here do these nutrients end up? 

Many of the nutrients end up in the streams and lakes 
from the sev/age of the cities and some from the feedlot 
runoff. This is because most of the crops end up in the 
cities as food products. These nutrients will eventually 
reach the sea. (Transparency 6) 


How -can these nutrients be removed? 

1. By spreading sevjage diid manure back on the 
land . 

2. Returning processing wastes to the land. 

3. Filtering nutrients from the sewage. 

4. Farming the seas. 

5. Recovering the nutrients from the oceans. 

All of these have potential, but there are many problems 
involved: economical, health, and technological. 


CLASS ACTIVITY: 

Lets build a diagram of the energy flow and nutrient 
flow in a natural ecosystem. 

The three main ingredients are v/hat? 

sunlight = energy soil and rainfall = nutrients 
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These go to the green plants which supply energy and 
nutrients to herbivores and decay organisms. This occurs at 
each step to the last carnivore. 

Remember energy is lost at each step. Nutrients are 
returned to the green plants by the soil which is restored 
through the activity of the decay organisms. (Transparency 7) 

SUMMARY: 

Essential Ingredients: Energy and Nutrients 
Energy Flow 
Nutrient Plow 

Returning nutrients to soil 
Energy Loss 
Nutrient Loss 

SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS: 
Transparencies : 

1. Where sunlight goes when it reaches the earth. 

2. Energy Flow 

3e Nutrient flow in a natural ecosystem. 
4. Nutrient flow in today's biosphere. 
Slides: 

1. A series portraying the flow of nutrients from 
the soil to the oceans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

1. Boggess, William R. , "The Ecological System", Agriculture and 
Ecological System , Urbana: University of Illinois, 1970. 

2* Dasmann, Raymon P., Environmental Conservation , New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. , 1966. Chapter 1. 

3. Kormondy, Edward J., Concepts of Ecolop;y ^ Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. , 1969 • 

4. The Institute of Ecology, Man in the Living Environment , 
Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1972. Chapter 2. 
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UNIT: The Ecological System 


LESSON: Land Use and Supply 


INTRODUCTION : 

The amount of available land Is fixed. Land Is one of 
the basic resources. There is a constant demand for land for 
various uses and consequently there is competition for the 
existing supply of land. Because there is a fixed supply of 
land, putting land to one use means it has been taken out of 
another use. 


PURPOSE : 

To develop a knowledge and understanding of the supply 
and use of land resources and the various factors which 
affect how land is used. 


OBJECTIVES: 

The student will be able to: 

1. Define what the concept of land includes. 

2. Name the ten major classifications of land 
use. 

3. Discuss the factors that determine what land 
is used for and it*s "value". 


PRESENTATION : 
What is land? 

Sometimes land refers to a nation of people. Land is 
more than Just soil and earth. 


What other things go along with control of land? 

Surface area: soil, water ^ ice, crops, and lakes 

Trees and Forests 

Buildings, Dams, and Terraces 

Minerals 
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Water Resources 
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It also Involves access to rain, sunlight, and natural 
occurrences. Land is the natural and man-made resources 
which possessioX^of the earth *s surface gives control of. 

There are several other ways to look at land; 

1. Space - the amount of land (space) is fixed. 

2. Nature - the natural environment on land. 

3. Production - it is needed to grow things. 

k. Consumption - used up for buildings, forests, and 
parks . 

5. Location - how far from cities, roads, and 
markets. 

6. Property - rights of the person who owns the land. 

What are the things vie use land for and examples of each? 

1. Residential - houses, garages 

2. Industrial and Commercial - factories, stores, 
parking 

3. Crop Land (tillable) - food production 

A. Pasture and Grazing - tillable, permanent, range 
lands 

5. Forests - commercial, brushland, farm woodlots 

6. Minerals - coal mines, oil, iron, gravel 

7. Recreation - mountains, parks, lakes, rivers 

8. Transportation - airports, highways and roads, 
trains 

9. Service - cemeteries, prisons, military bases 
10. Barren and Waste - deserts, arctic regions 

(Transparency 8) 
These may be broken into four groups: 

urbanj, agricultural, special use, and unused 


Which of these is the largest group in the United States? 
Agricultural - 87.0 percent 
Urban - 1.4 percent 
Special Use - 5.0 percent 
Unused - 6.6 percent 

Urban - 29.3 million acres 
Crop land - 377.0 million acres 
Pasture - 780.0 million acres 
Forests - 732.0 milliorx acres 
Recreation - 59.9 million acres 
Transportation - 26.0 million acres 
Military - 23.6 million acres 
TOTAL - 2266 million acres 

Is more land in the United States in farms that not in farms? 
No; only 49 percent of the land is now in farms. 

What are some of the natural factors that determine what land 
is used for? 

Sunlight and temperature 

Precipitation and availability of water 

Topography and drainage 

Soils and minerals 

Location 
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Which of these apply to the major land classification? 

Agriculture - sunlight and temperature, precipitation, 
topography, and soils 

Urban - location 

Recreation - location 

Mining - minerals and location 

Transportation - topography and location 

Service - topography and location 


What other things determine what land is used for and it*s 
value? 

The demand for a certain piece of land by industry, 
agriculture, etc., determines what it will be used for. Who- 
ever wants it the most will pay the highest price. 

As the population increases, the demand for land in- 
creases . 

The cost to develop the land, i.e. clearing. 
Transportation 

Technology - new developments which help make it more 
profitable to use the land for something. 

Laws - such as EPA regulations, zoning 


What is the purpose of zoning? 

Zoning restricts the uses that land can be used for in 
a certain area. It can provide for such things as green 
belts which are housing free strips in housing districts to 
allov; for recreation areas. Zoning can also prohibit housing 
spreading into fertile areas and restrict them to areas less 
valuable as farm land yet suitable for housing. 


Which type of land classification usually has the highest value? 

1. Commercial and industrial - they can afford to pay 

high prices to be located close to markets and trans- 
portation. 
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2. Residential - people will pay high prices for a small 
tract of land to call their own and build on. Developers 
can thus afford to pay high prices for land. 

3. Cropland and pasture 

4. Forests and grazing 

5. Barren and waste 


It should be realized that some land uses overlap each 
other. For example, some timber areas have value as recreation 
areas, as sources of forest products, and as grazing areas. The 
classification is based upon that use which the land is used for 
the most. 


CLASS ACTIVITY: 

As the population increases their will be a demand for 
more food, more houses which mean increased lumber demands, more 
businesses and industry, more recreation areas, more highways 
and airports, and more mining of natural resources. Since the 
amount of land we have is limited, how can we meet these in- 
creased demands for land? 

Class Discussion 


SUMMARY : 

Definition of land 

The ten classifications of land use 

The factors which determine how land is used 


SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS: 
Transparencies : 

1. Land classification 

2. Land use figures 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

1. Barlowe, Raleigh, Land Resource Economics , Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. Chapters 1 and 2. 

2. Dasmann, Raymon P., Environmental Conservation . New York: 
John Wiley and Sons , Inc. , 196b. Chapter 5. 
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LAND classification' 


RESIDENTIAL 

INDUSTRIALS COMMERCIAL 

CROPLAND 

PASTURE 

FOREST 

MINERAL 

RECREATION 

TRANSPORTATION 

SERVICE 

WASTE 
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UNIT: The Ecological System 


LESSON: Population Distribution and Growth 


INTRODUCTION : 

As the population ■'.ncreases there are also increases in 
the demands for goods and services, and in the problems of 
the society. As the population becomes more centered in 
densely populated urban areas there are many problems which 
must be dealt with on a wide scale. 


PURPOSE: 

To create an understanding of the implications of in- 
creased population and the associated problems. 


OBJECTIVES: 

The student will be able tor 

1. Define the follov;ing terms: birth, rate, mortality 
rate, replacement rate, and subsistence level. 

2. Discuss what population density is and why it 
varies from location to location and country to 
country. 

3. Discuss the problems associated with population 
growth. 

4. Describe the effects of population growth on 
agriculture . 

5. Discuss why the United States population grew so 
rapidly. 


PRESENTATION: 

What two things will determine population growth? 

. bith rate - number of babies born per 1000 people 
mortality rate - death?, per 1000 people 

The difference will be the growth rate. 


erJc 


United States - 1970 


1972 - averaged 2.0^1 children 


birth rate =17.6 


per couple 


mortality 


= 9.6 


Replacement rate 


= 2.11 


Show figures for other countries. (Transparency 9) 
Define replacement rate - 

The number of births required to maintain the population. 

What are some of the factors that have influenced the population? 
War 

Famines - 600 occurred up to 1800 

Disease - Black death reduced Europes population 20 


The average life span in the middle ages was 2^1 years. It took 
10-11 children per couple to maintain the population. 

The life span in 1780 was 35, today it is 71. What factors have 
brought longer life spans? 

Industrial Revolution - technology 

Increased agricultural production 

Sanitation improvements 

Better medical knowledge 

What do we mean by subsistence level? 

providing the basic needs of food, clothing, and shelter 

Why has this level gone up over time? 

people *s income has steadily gone up 
people are better educated 
technology has made many advances 
customs have changed 
society and culture have changed 


percent . 
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The majority of people used to live on farms and raised 
most of their own food. This has greatly changed. 

What is population density? 

The average number of people in a given area, such as a 
square mile or square kilometer. 

Examples are: 

Belgium 317.9 people per square kilometer 

Japan 279.9 
U.S. 22.3 
Australia 1.6 

98 percent of Egypt *s population is found on the 3 
percent of the land along the Nile. Population density vaires 
greatly within countries. 

New Jersey ^53 people per square mile 

Wyoming 3 . ^ 

Alaska . 53 

Manhattan Island 67,l60 

What are some of the reasons that population densities vary 
from location to location? 

1. Urban areas have grown up around large industry 
which is where the majority of the population 
lives . 

2. It takes less people to produce food, thus these 
areas are less populated. 

3. Climate - the warmer areas are more desirable. 

4. Coastal areas - traditional trade centers. 
Lets look at the United States population growth: 

1800 5.3 million 

1850 23.2 

1900 76.2 

1950 151.3 

1970 204.0 
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Why has the United States population grown so rapidly. 


1. 

Iimr.igrat Ion - 45.2 million entered 
1830 and 1970. . 

between 

2. 

Abundant rescurces and policies to 

develop them. 

3. 

Relatively high birth rates. 


4. 

Rec^uced mortality rates. 



What problems do increasing populations cause? (Discuss) 

1. Need for increased food production. 

2. More housing. 

3. More services: cities, highways, sewage. 

4. Increased use of natural resources 

5. More pollution and waste problems 

6. All of these must take place on the same amount 
of land. 

The United States has about 6 percent of the world's 
population yet it consumes around ^0 percent of the world's 
production each year. Between birth and age 70, an American 
consumes approximately 56,000,000 gallons of water, 21,000 
gallons of gasoline, 10,150 pounds of meat. 28,000 pounds of 
milk and cream, and 9,000 pounds of wheat. 


In what way does an increasing population affect agriculture? 

1. The need for food production increases as the popu- 
lation increases. This means improvements in yields 
on the same amount of land must be developed. 

2. Cities and urban areas expand and grow into areas 
which were previously agricultural lands. Thus 
land is taken out of production. 


There are several characteristics of today's population: 

1. Urbanization - more people live in cities than ever 
before. 
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2. Households - many more houses, smaller number per 
family. 

3. Age - life expectancy Is longer. 

4. Education - more people are getting more education. 

5. Income - has Increased dramatically. 

Per Capita (person) Income: 


1929 - 

$11^15 

1940 - 

1178 

1950 - 

1520 

i960 - 

1749 

1970 - 

2600 


Families, especially farm families, used to be quite large. 
V/hy isn't this found today? 

Farm families used to rely on the family members to work 
on the farm. Now machinery and technology have replaced much 
of the work formerly done by hand labor. 


The world population is 3-6 billion (1970). Some of the 
countries with the higher population growth rates are Brazil, 
India, China, Nigeria, Pakistan, and Mexico. Why do these 
countries have such high population growth rates? 

1. Many have large populations which normally lead 
to a more rapid population increase. 

2. Are poor, underdeveloped countries with many 
uneducated, subsistence level people. 

3. Much of the work is still done by hand labor. 

4. There has been improvements in disease prevention, 
yet their birth rates have not dropped yet. 

5. The people do not understand the conss3quences of 
a large population on their country and them- 
selves . 
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In 1966 the United States sent one-fourth of it's wheat 
crop to India. Since then the world population has increased 
tremendously. If these countries, such as India, were to ex- 
perience another widespread crop failure and drought, it is 
unlikely countries such as the United States could even begin 
to feed those people and their own too. 

CLASS ACTIVITY: 

The population of the animals in an ecosystem stay fairly 
constant or fluctuate somewhat together. What is the reason? 

Weather, food supply, disease. (Discuss) 

Why has the population of the world grown so steadily then? 

Man has control and has solved many of these problems. 

Discuss shelter, food production, sanitation, disease, 
and technology . 

SUMMARY : 

Definitions: 

1. birth and mortality rate 

2. replacement rates 

3. subsistence level 

Population density and variations of this 
Problems of population growth 
Effects on agriculture 
U.S. population growth 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

1. Barlowe, Raleigh, Land Resource Economics , Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. Chapter 3. 

2. Dasmann, Raymon P., Environmental Conservation , New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. , 196H, Chapter 14. 

3. The Institute of Ecology, Man in the Living Environment , Madison 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1972. Chapter 2. 

4. Zero Population Growth, The Crisis . 

O 
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BIRTH AND MORTALITY RATES' 
COUNTRY BIRTH MORTALITY 


BOLIVIA 

44 

20 

CAMEROON 

50 

26 

NEPAL 

41 

2 1 

IRAN 

48 

1 5 

MEXICO 

44 

1 0 

BELGIUM 

1478 

12.8 

SWEDEN 

14.3 

10.4 

U.S. 

17.6 

9.6 
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UNIT: The Ecological System 


LESSON: The Energy Crisis 


INTRODUCTION: 

The world's use of energy has rapidly increased in the 
past decade and consumption and demand is expected to continue 
to rise. The supply of energy sources is limited and some are 
beginning to fall behind the demand. Thus there is a constant 
investigation for new sources and supplies of energy to guar- 
rantee the availability of energy for future generations. 


PURPOSE: 

To develop an understanding of the problems facing the 
world in regard to energy supplies and some of the alterna- 
tives to the current energy sources. 


OBJECTIVES: 

The student will be able to: 

1. Discuss why the use of energy has increased 
so rapidly. 

2. Explain why the U.S. uses so much and why 
the world use will greatly expand in the 
future . 

3. Describe future sources of energy and 
problems of each. 

^. Discuss how agriculture is dependent upon 
energy supplies. 


PRESENTATION: 

What are our primary sources of energy today? 

coal, oil, natural gas, water power = electricity 

(Transparency 10) 
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Where are these sources of energy used? 

1. heating 

2. electric power, 

3. engines 

4. Industrial processes 

What are some of the problems In supplying the energy needs 
of the United States? 

1. The consumption of energy continues to Increase. 

2. Supplies are harder to develop and recover. 

3. Pollution standards reduce the^use of some. 

4. Refining of o^l has not developed as fast as 
use . 

Why has the consumption of energy continued to Increase so 
rapidly? 


1. 

Population has Increased. 


2. 

People own more cars and drive 

them much more . 

3. 

Industry has expanded. 


4. 

The consumption of electricity 

has Increased . 

5. 

More houses to heat and cool. 


6. 

Transportation of products has 

grown. 

7. 

Mechanized agriculture uses more. 


The big problem with all energy sources Is that they 
are nonrenewable. They are lost once they are used. 

The use of energy In this country doubled from World 
War II to 1970. Since 1900 our population has Increased 
over two and a half times, yet our energy consumption has 
Increased more than seven times. This Is over twice as fast 
as the population growth. 
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It has been estimated that the United States will use 
over one-third more energy by 1980 than It did In 1970. This 
will see much more emphasis placed upon atomic energy to supply 
needed Increases as the supply of petroleum products becomes 
more and more critical. 

There has been a shift during this century from coal as 
an enerp;y source to petroleum and gas. The future will undoubt- 
edly see another shift to nuclear and possibly a slight Increase 
In the use of coal as petroleum supplies decrease. 

The Bureau of Mines has predici^ed the Increases In energy 
consumption from 1980 to 2000.^ 


Total Energy 

+90 

Petroleum (Oil) 

+51 

Gas 

+58 

Coal 

/ 

+11 

Nuclear Energy 

+1000 


The United States uses 32 percent of the world's energy con- 
sumption, about 1/H barrel of oil per person per day. Other 
countries such as /Australia, Belgulm, Canada, Prance, England, 
and the Soviet Union have high levels of consumption. Why do 
these countries use so much more energy than the others? 

These are the developed countries of the world and are 
thus highly Industrialized. The people use more goods and 
have more money to purchase products. Because they are In- 
dustrialized they produce many of the goods for other countries. 
The underdeveloped countries concentrate on food production, 
have few cars and trucks, and have little Industry. 

India consumes less than two percent the per capita 
consumption of the United States. 

Brazil consumes three percent. 

Haiti and Nigeria consumes .3 percent. 


Why will the need for energy greatly expand In the future? 

As many of the underdeveloped countries begin to develop 
and Industrialize they will require vast amounts of energy. 
Energy Is the key to a growing and Industrial nation. 
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Let's look at the supplies of our current energy sources. 

Coal - one source estimates there are more than 1.6 
trillion tons of coal available in veins thick enough to 
mine. This is sixty times the total amount mined so far. 
But costs to recover are increasing and the pollution prob- 
lems must be met. 

Oil and Gas - the supply of these is much more limited. 
The consumption of these products is far exceeding any new 
discoveries in this country. Known reserves only exceed use 
by a few years. 

Atomic Energy - with the use of breeder reactors which 
consume very little fuel, there is an adequate supply of 
atomic fuels. One problem is in finding large enough levels 
to warrant mining. 


The supply of coal is still relatively large. Oil is one of 
the most critical. What are some of the possible sources of 
future oil supplies? 

1. Oceans 

2. Arctic areas 

3. Middle East 

4 . Under''?.eve loped countries 


What are some of the problems in finding additional supplies 
of oil and coal supplies? 

1. costs to recover the supplies 

2. relations with foreign countries 

3 . transportation 

4. location: ocean and arctic areas 

In what ways are agriculture dependent upon energy? 

Agriculture has become more and more mechanized. Fuel 
is needed in large quantities to operate tractors. Many of 
the jobs that were formerly done by labor are now mechanized. 
An example of this would be mechanized feed lots. Agriculture 
uses tremendous amounts of fuel in grain drying and transporta- 
tion of products as well as an increasing amount of electricity 
in livestock operations. Processing of agricultural products 
also depends on a supply of energy. 
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Several new sources of energy are expected to be developed 
for future use. Several are: 

1. gas developed from coal 

2. nuclear energy' 

3. solar energy 

4. the tides 

Nuclear energy will become the most used. Therefore, 
we must look at the possibilities of running out of fuel 
sources for nuclear power. With Improved methods of nuclear 
generating plants, the supply of uranium will last a long 
time. 

With the use of hydrogen to generate nuclear energy, 
the water of the oceans could be used. 

A source of energy for the future will not be as big 
a problem as the cost to develop methods of production. 
Technology will play a big role. Coal will continue to be 
used extensively, but more for the production of gas and 
oil. Nuclear energy will be about the sole source of energy 
for the production of electricity. 


CLASS ACTIVITY: 

In what ways can we help conserve energy? 

Discuss: gasoline, electricity, heating fuel 


SUMMARY : 

Why energy use has increased and will continue to 
Future places for exploration 
Alternative sources 
Agriculture's use 


SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS: 

Transparency of energy sources 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

1. Barlowe, Raleigh, Land Resource Economics , Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentlce-Iiall , Inc., 1972. Chapter 4. 

2. Dasmann, Raymon F. , Environmental Conservation , New York: 
John Wiley and Sons , Inc. , 19^^ . Chapter 16. 

3. Deju, Raul A.; Bhappu , Roshan B. ; Evans, George C. ; and 
Baez, Armando P., The Environment and Its Resources , New 
York: Gordon and Breach, Science Publishers, 1972. Chapter 
5. 

4. McNall, P. E., and Klrcher, Harry B. , Our Natural Resources , 
Danville, Illinois: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
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ENERGY USE 


TOTAL 

YEAR COAL OIL GAS MINERALS WATER NUCLEAR 


1900 89 5 3 97 3 

1910 85 8 i| 97 3 

1920 80 12 i| 96 i} 

1930 63 2i| 10 97 3 

19^0 53 31 12 96 H 

1950 H2 33 20 95 5 

i960 2^1 28 96 H 

1970 23 ^2 30 95 3 2 

(U.S. Bureau of Mines; Information Bulletin 838^1, 1970) 
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UNIT: The Ecologlnal System 


LESSON: Natural Resources 


INTRODUCTION: 

Most of the things which man uses and enjoys are a result 
cf our vast natural resources. Today there is a growing con- 
cern for the conservation and wise use of our natural resources. 
They are defined as those materials supplied by nature which are 
useful to mankind. 


PURPOSE: 

To become av/are of the types and kinds of natural re- 
sources and to discuss areas of concern in their use and manage- 
ment . 


OBJECTIVES : 

The student will be able to: 

1. Define and give examples of inexhaustible, replace- 
i^~^le, and irreplaceable resources. 

2I. Discuss the value of wildlife and soil as natural 
resources. 

3. Discuss the factors which influence the value of 
resources. 

4. Define and give examples of metallic and nonmetallic 
metals . 


PRESENTATION: 

Natural resources are often categorized as renewable 
and nonrenewable. Another way is to classify them as in- 
exhaustible and exhaustible. 


What is an inexhaustible resource and some examples? 

These are resources which are constantly being renewed 
and replenished. The three main examples are the sun*s 
radiant energy, which is constantly renewed by the sun; the 
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atmosphere, which is constantly being renewed; and our water 
resource. Water is replenished through the action of the 
hydrologic cycle. (Transparency 11) 

These three resources would also be classified as re- 
newable, since they are constantly being replaced and reneweo. 


V/hat effect might the pollution of our air and v;ater have on 
the atmosphere and water resource as inexhaustible resources? 

If they become too polluted and contaminated their use- 
fulness may become more limited. V/e are not so concerned with 
the quantity of these resources as we are with the quality of 
the air and v/ater. Air and water are essential to all but a 
few microscopic organisms for survival. A cornfield requires 
more than 1000 tons of water per acre to give an average yield. 


Define exhaustible resources: 

These are resources which are available from a limited 
supply. There are two types of exhaustible resources: ir- 
replaceable and replaceable. 


What are replaceable resources? 

These are resources that can be replaced or renewed after 
they have been used up. Example^ are forests and wildlife. 
These would also be classified as renev/able resources. 


How is a forest a replaceable or renewable resource? 

Whether left in their natural state or managed for 
their timber sources, forests will renew and maintain them- 
selves. Naturally this is a very slow process, but forestry 
practices help to speed it up. This is especially evident 
after a forest fire. 

A forest also serves as a watershed and helps to preserve 
and maintain the soil. 


What about wildlife? 

With proper management wildlife will multiply and continue 
to maintain itself, just as it would in a natural, balanced 
ecosystem. When unmanaged, wildlife can near extinction and 
may reach a point where it is difficult to preserve the species 
and continue to renew it. 
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Of v/hat value is v/ildlife as a resource? 

Some Industries are dependent upon wildlife resources. 
Examples are the fish industry and the wild fur industry. 

Hunting and fishing provide recreation and pleasure 
to thousands of people each year. This has become even more 
popular as urban people spend more leisure time in the out- 
doors. V/ildlife also has purely recreational value to many 
people . 


What *are irreplaceable resources? 

These are resources which cannot be replaced or renewed 
once they have been used up. Minerals such as iron, copper, 
and potash are examples as are coal, oil, and gas. Once they 
have been mined and used they are not renewed or replaced. 
Thus alternatives must be found when these are used up. 


What are some of these alternatives? 

The depletion of minerals can be slowed down through the 
recycling process. In this way the actual consumption Is re- 
duced, although some loss still occurs. 

Plastics and synthetic materials can replace many of the 
ways minerals are used. 

The energy forms must be replaced by new forms of energy. 


Under what classification would soil fall? 

Soil can be classified as replaceable or as irreplaceable. 
Once soil has been eroded away it is lost and the time It takes 
to renew it is very long. One estimate is that It takes two 
thousand years to make an inch of soil from the earth's rock. 
So for all practical purposes soil is an Irreplaceable resource. 
This is why much emphasis should be placed upon soil conservation. 

Soil is very essential because it provides the growth 
medium for plants, containing the nutrients and water needed for 
plant growth. Plants are the basis for food production. 

Minerals can he broken into two ' ypes : metallic and non- 
metallic. 
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Define and give examples of each : 

Metallic minerals - These are the metals which are 
commonly thought of v;hen speaking of minerals. Examples are 
iron, aluminum, copper , .nickel, tin, and gold. 

Non-metallic minerals - These include the fossil fuels 
such as oil and coal; building materials such as cement, sand, 
and gypsum; and chemicals like sulfur, potash, phosphate, and 
sodium chloride. (Transparency 12) 


What determines the value of a resource? 

1. Abundance - Air is an essential resource but because 
it is Inexhaustible it is considered a free resource. 
This may be changed somewhat in areas which are con- 
tinually hampered by air pollution. 

2. Demand - This goes along with how large the supply 
is. If there is little demand for a resource, it 
has little value. Hov/ever, if there is a large de- 
mand and a limited abundance, it will rise in value. 
This is true of forest products. 

3. Cost tD recover - The higher the cost to mine or 
recover a resource, the higher will be the price of 
that resource. Examples of this are deep oil wells 
versus shallow wells and the harvesting of timber 
reserves deeper in the forests. 

These three factors plus others all interact to determine 
the value of a resource. Other factors will include the purity 
of the resource and transportation changes. 


CLASS ACTIVITY: 

The United States has mined and consumed large quantities of 
natural resources in the past. Many of these practices have 
greatly affected our environment. Discuss some of these and 
how they might be improved. 

Discussion might include strip mining of coal, the burn- 
ing off of natural gas at oil wells, and the discarding of 
mine wastes with low ore content . 

SUMMARY: 

Inexhaustible and exhaustible resources 
Wildlife and soil as natural resources 
Alternatives to current resources 
Metallic and non-metallic minerals 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS: 
Transparencies : 
!• Hydrologic cycle 

2. Types of mineral resources 

3. Categories of natural resources and examples of each 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

1. Allen, Shirley Walter and Leonard, Justin Wilkinson, 
Conserving Natural Resources , New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1966. 

2. Dasmann, Raymon F. , Environmental Conservation , Nev/ York: 
John V/iley and Sons, Inc. , 196y. 

3. McNall, P. E. and Kircher, Harry B. , Our Natural Resource , 
Danville, Illinois: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
1970. 
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THE HYDROLOGIC CYCLE 



SOIL 
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MINERAL RESOURCES 

METALL IC 

Abundant : 
Iron 

Aluminum 
Magnesium 

Scarce : 
Copper 
Zinc 
Gold 

NON-METALLIC 

Fertilizers : 
Nitrogen 
Phosphorous 
Sulfur 

Building Materials; 
Cement 
Sand 
Gypsom 

Fossil Fuels: 
Coal 
Oil 
Gas 
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UNIT: The Ecological System 


LESSON: Food Production and Supplies 


INTRODUCTION: 

Food is one of the basic essentials to the world popu- 
lation. As the population continues to rise, there is increased 
pressure on existing lands to produce more food. Even today 
in many countries people are on the edge of starvation while 
their population continues to grow at a rapid pace. 


PURPOSE: 

To discuss the problems of increasing the level of food 
production and some of the solutions to meeting future food 
requirements . 


OBJECTIVES: 

The student will be able to: 

1. Discuss the reasons why food production has in- 
creased rapidly in some countries but not others. 

2. Describe the effects of food production on the 
environment . 

3. List the problems associated with the use of the 
ocean resources as sources of food. 


PRESENTATION: 

Why do the more underdeveloped, less industrialized countries 
have more problems in producing enough food? 

1. Since they are less industrialized, they have very 
little modern machinery and equipment. 

2. Many of the countries have fairly high levels of 
population growth. 

3. The majority of their population still live in rural 
areas, producing food on small plots. 


4. Much of their population cannot read or write. 
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5. Modern practices of fertilizing and using chemicals 
and pesticides have not been developed. 

6. They have not adopted the use of Improved crop 
varieties and disease resistant varieties. 

7. Soil conserving practices and crop rotation practices 
are not used. 

8. Because they must devote so much of their land and 
evergy to food production, they have not been able 
to develop industrially. 


Why have the more industrialized countries such as the United 
States been able to Increase food production with population 
growth? 

1. Population growth is smaller. 

2. Large, intense farming units. 

3. Use of technological developments. 


What are some of the technological developments and how have 
they helped food production? 

1. Modern machinery - takes less man-hours of labor to 
work an acre of land. 

2. Fertilizers - greatly improve yields. 

3. New varieties - increased yields and disease resistance. 

4. Pesticides - decreased losses due to weeds and insects. 

5. Improved breeds - better livestock performance. 

6. Improved rations - better growth rates in livestock. 


In what ways can we increase the production of food to meet 
future needs? 

Technology will play a big role. We will have to initiate 
new ideas and developments, especially in those countries far 
behind in modern agricultural practices. More Intense use of 
the land will probably be seen and Increased use of fertilizers 
and pesticides . 
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Underdeveloped countries v/ill have to use modern practices 
and adopt high yielding varieties. 


Discuss the various effects of food production on the environ- 
ment and how they affect it. 

Fertilizers - The main concern is with nitrogen and 
phosphorous contaminating v/ater supplies. They can cause 
excessive algae grov/th which may destroy its value for drink- 
ing and use up the oxygen essential for fish. 

Nitrates in drinking water can be toxic to babies. 
Fertilizers are only one of the many sources of nitrogen and 
phosphorous in water supplies. 

Pesticides - Benefits of their use have far out v/eighed 
their harmful effects. In excessive quantities they can be 
harmful to v/ildlife and to people consuming products treated 
with pesticides. 

Animal waste - Small feedlots have few problems, but large, 
intense operations may experience more problems. What are some 
of these problems? 

1. odors from excessive manure 

2. runoff polluting streams 

3. breeding grounds for disease 

Many methods are in use and are being developed to dis- 
pose of large quantities of manure. 

The requirements of additional food production will con- 
flict with seme of the ideas of environmentalists. This will 
mean that new methods will have to be developed and the use of 
modern, up-to-date practices continued. 


What is a possible alternative as a source of additional food 
supplies? 

The ocean 


What might some of the problems be with harvesting food from 
the ocean in large quantities? 

1. throw the ocean life out of balance 

2. need to develop harvesting methods 

3. would have to change the eating habits of the people 
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The ocean has a tremendous potential as a future source 
of food. There Is alwaj'S the problem of managing the resources 
of the oceans because of the many countries v;ho use them. This 
has already been seen in the depletion of many areas of fish 
and shellfish. 


CLASS ACTIVITY: 

History has seen the world stircken with many crop fail- 
ures and the resulting famines. In I967 India suffered a famine 
and starvation is still found in many countries. /Does the 
possibility of a famine exist today? V/hy is starvation still 
found in some countries? 


SUMMARY : 

The methods of increasing food production. 

The effects on the environment of food production. 

The problems associated with using ocean food resources. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

1. Barlowe, Raleigh, Land Resource Economics , Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. Chapter 3- 

2. Dasmann, Raymon F. , Environmental Conservation , New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 19&y. Chapter 5. 

3. The Institute of Ecology, Man in the Living Environment , 
Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1972. Chapter 2. 

i|. Walker, Robert D. , How Food Production Affects the Environment , 
Urbana: University of Illinois, Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice Circular 1037, 1971. 
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UNIT: The Ecological System 

LESSON: Current Event s . Concerning Our Ecological System 
INTRODUCTION: 

Nov/ developments are constantly occuring which affect 
our environment. These may have positive or negative effects 
on it . 

PURPOSE: 

To develop an awareness of current events which may in- 
fluence the situation of our environment. 

OBJECTIVES : 

The student will be able to: 

1. Interpret the effect which current events in 
various subject areas may have on the environ- 
ment. 

2. Report to the class the importance of a recent 
development or event and its potential effects. 

PRESENTATION: 

Each student will be asked to prepare for a presentation 
to the. class. This should be a report on a recent event or 
nev;s article concerned with a topic involving the environment 
and/or some aspects of the following subjects: 

Population 

Pood Production 

Energy Supply 

Natural Resources 

. Agriclture's Influence 

Land Use 

Other 
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The report should consist of an explanation of the 
article or event reviev;ed, the consequences of the event, 
and the students personal views. A brief discussion by the 
class will follov;. 

If the class is too large to give each student enough 
time, tv;o days may be required or half the students could 
make reports at a later time during the study of other areas. 
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AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATORS 

THOMAS R. STITT BEST corr hmgme 


FORWARD 


During the past year,, the Professional and Curriculum 
Development Unit, Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
for the Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, in 
cooperation with the Department of Agricultural Industries, 
School of Agriculture, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
has funded two environmentally related projects. 

1. Pre-Service Program in Environmental Education, Pro - 
gram Phase , Project Number IVIP-Sa. September 1, 1972 to June 30, 
1973. 

2. Pre-Service Program in Environmental Education, 
Traininp^ Phase , Project Number MP-Sb-0P5a. September 1, 1972 
to August 31, 1973. 

The projects operated simultaneously with two major ob- 
jectives . 

1. Develop a program for training students in one of the 
vocational majors in the field of Environmental Education. 

2. In the time available, provide the participants with 
as much exposure to the proposed program as possible. 

As the project developed, the participants began to col- 
lect information which they deemed valuable to the prospective 
teacher in the areas related to "Environment". 

Publications include : 

a. An Environmental Glossary. 

b. An Annotated Bibliography for Environmental 
Educators . 

c. A Preview of Audio-Visual Materials Related 
to the Environment. 

d. Employment Opportunities and Job Analysis 
for Selected Environmental Occupations. 

e. A Pre-Service Program in Environmental 
Occupations . 


These materials are specifically designed to serve as 
resource materials for Vocational Teachers who are teaching 
in Environmental Areas. 


Thomas R. Stitt 
Project Director 
Agricultural Industries 
Department 


PROJECT INFORMATION SHEET 


Project Title : 

Pre-Servlce Program In Environmental Occupations, Program 
Phase, Contract Number MP~3a. 


Project Director : 

Dr. Thomas R. Stltt, Associate Professor 
Agriculture Education 
Agricultural Industries Department 
School of Agriculture 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 
Phone: 618-^53-2421 


Project Participants : 

1. Julie Berg, Agriculture 

2. Janice Edwards, Home Economics 
3- Doug Patton, Agriculture 

4. Roy Swanson^ Enterprise 

5. Kay Wafer, Home Economics 

6. Mary Wlettlng, Home Economics 


Funding Agent : 

Professional and Curriculum Development Unit, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, 
State of Illinois, In cooperation with Agricultural 
Industries Department, School of Agriculture, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, 


Project Duration : 

September, 1972, through August, 1973. 
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The bibliography Is a collection of books, articles 
and other publications prepared by the participants during 
their seminar program. It is presented according to occu- 
pational clusters: Applied Biological and Agricultural Occu- 
pations; Business, Marketing, and Management Occupations; 
Health Occupations; Industrial Oriented Occupations; Personal 
and Public Service Occupations. Each of these clusters is 
then organized according to the EPA designated pollution 
brackets: General, Air, Water, Public Water Supply, Land 
Pollution and Refuse Disposal, Noise, Atomic Radiation. The 
final section is a list of publications concerning environ- 
mental education. 


Applied Biological and Agricultural Orcupations 


General 

1. Benson, W.W. and Smith, Pamela. "Pesticide Levels 

in Deer." Bulletin of Environmental Contamination 
and Toxicology , Vol. No. 1, July, 1972. 

This article shows the results of a study 
conducted by the Iowa Pish and Game Department 
on the level of DDT and DTE in deer tissue after 
it was sprayed over Salmon National Forest in 
Idaho. 


2. Bibliography of Agriculture . New York: National 

Agricultural Library and United States Department 
of Agriculture, CMM Information Corporation, 
Vol. 3o, No. 7-11, 1972. 

Lists a large number of references which per- 
tain to environment and pollution in many areas* 
Listed alphabetically under "Environment" and 
"Pollution". 


3. Committee on Pollution. Waste Management and Control ♦ 
National Academy of Sciences, National Research 
Council, 1966. 

This book is a good source of technological 
information on all types of pollution, management 
of ecosystems and environmental policy. Terms 
are defined well. 


4. Commoner, Barry. "Soil and Fresh Water Damaged Global 

Fabric". Environment , Vol. XII, No. 3, April, 1970* 

This noted author on the environment attacks 
man's misuse of the environment. Heavy emphasis 
is put on soil and water pollution causes, effects, 
and expectations. His approach accents the eco- 
logical interdependence of all life forms and 
suggests specific action. 


Congressional Quarterl y, "Man*s Control of the En- 
vlronment" . WashTngton , D.C. : Congressional 
Quarterly, Inc . , 1970 . 

This article explains the use and history of 
DDT in this country. It also explains how It Is 
transferred via food chains and Its effects on 
various organisms . 


Crafts, A.S. The Chemistry and Mode of Action of 
Herbicides ^ Intersclence Publishers, 19bl. 

Discusses the nature of herbicides and classi- 
fies them according to their specific characteris- 
tics. It would serve as a good reference for any 
teacher dealing with this subject. 


Dustman, E.H., Martin, W.E., and Heath, R.G., "Monl- 
terlng Pesticides in Wildlife". Pesticides 
Monitering Journal , June, 1971. 

This article describes how researchers are 
testing the environment for pesticides in wildlife. 
Starlings, Mallards, and the Bald Eagle are some 
of the best indicators of pesticide levels. 


Environment Report . Washington, D.C: Trends Publishing, 
Inc. , 1972. 

Bi-monthly publication discussing different 
areas in the environment, such as auto emmission 
standards, lead hazards, clean fuel, solid waste 
projects, water pollution, and environmental models, 
trends, and booklist. 


Prome, Michael. "The Eagle Killings and Their End 
Result". Field and Stream ^ Vol. LXXVI, No. 8, 
December, 1971. 

The author gives facts and statistics showing 
the slaughter of eagles in the western states. 
It seems the sheep industry is responsible for 
most of the predetor killings with help from the 
federal government . 
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10. Goldman, Marshall I. Controlling Pollution , Prentice- 
Hall Inc., Englewood Clipps, New Jersey, 1967. 

This book Is concerned primarily with air 
and water pollution in our cities. It is well 
documented and has some excellent examples of 
pollution. The author relates to the causes 
and nature of the problem, and he also suggests 
certain solutions. 


11. Laird, Edith M. "Conservation and Wildlife". Field 

Research Projects, Coconut Grove, Florida, Biblio- 
graphy V, Part 2, 1971. 

This book contains a bibliography of articles 
in magazines and books on wildlife problems. It 
covers both recent and past writings. 

12. Laycock, George. "Eradicate Them One More Time". 

Field and Stream , Vol. LXXVI, No. 8, December, 1971. 

The author deals with the controversy in the 
southeastern states on the eradication of fire 
ants with Mlrex, a chlorinated hydrocarbon. The 
federal government has given authorization to embark 
on a program using 450 million pounds of polsened 
bait over much of the nine states in the southeast. 
Many conservationists feel this program could have 
harmful effects on fish and wildlife. 

13. Leopold, Aldo. A Sand County Almanac , Oxford University 

Press, 1966. 

Fictional story of the Joy and beauty found in 
a style of life that protects the environment. 
Also, short essays on conservation. 

14. "Malaria and DDT". Pest Control , April, 1971. 

This article tells about the harmful effects 
of DDT in relation to the environment and its 
helpful effects. The author feels that because 
it has virtually eliminated malaria and other 
harmful diseases it is helpful. 
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15. McCue, James, "The Teton Marked For Death". Field 

and Stream > Vol. LXXVII, No. 5, September, 1972. 

This article Is concerned with the scenic and 
recreational value of the Snake River In Wyoming. 
If the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation has Its way, 
this area will be lost to thousands of sportsmen 
and tourists. The Bureau wants to dam the Snake 
River and this will destroy Its beauty and much 
of Its wildlife. 


16. McLane, Anne iioss and Hall, Linda C. "DDT Thins 

Screech Owl Eggshells". Bulletin of Environmental 
Contamination and Toxicology , Vol. No. 2, 
August, 1972. 

The results of the study prove that DDT Is re- 
sponsible for thinning of the eggshell of a screech 
owl. Study explained. 


17. Rlenow. Man Against His Environment > New York: 
Ballantlne Books, 1970. 

The script to the T.V. series of the same 
title which described where man stood In relation 
to his environment and where he was headed. 


18. Rudd , Robert. Pesticides and the Living Landscape . 

Milwaukee: University of Wisconsin Press, 1964. 

This book contains a lot of godd Information 
on ecological relationships and the effect of 
pesticides, herbicides, and other chemicals on 
their well being. It Is written strictly from a 
conservat-' on viewpoint. 


19. Seater, Steven R. "Native Wildlife Endangered As 

Exotics Invade Florida". Defenders of Wildlife 
News , Vol. 47, No. 2, May, 1972. 

Florida Is being subjected to a tide of 
biological pollution. Foreign plants, birds, 
mammalr, and fish are upsetting the ecological 
balance. The primary cause Is the pet trade. 
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20. Swatek, Paul. The User's Guide to the Protect:) on of 
the Environment . New York: Ballantlne Books, 
1970. 

Discusses how the consumer can protect the 
environment or keep It the way It Is by means of 
wise purchases. 


21. The Environmental Protection Act . Illinois : Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1970. 

The Environmental Protection Act as approved 
June 29, 1970. It became effective July 1, 1970. 


22. Toffler, Alvln. Future Shoc k. New York: Bantam Books, 
1970. 

This book tells what happens to people when 
they are overcome by change and how they cope with 
It. The major theme Is the effect of the environ- 
ment on man. 


23. U.S. Department of the Interior Environmental Yearbook. 

Our Living Land . U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington D.C. , 1971. 

This book explains why we are In the "Age of 
Ecology". It stresses the point that man is the 
tenant and not the landlord of the earth. 


24. U.S. Department of the Interior. It * s Your World : 

The Grassroots Conservation Story * U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1969, 
pp. 91-95. 

This article gives many examples of how people 
got together in a group and improved the environ- 
ment . 
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25. Van Sickle, Dirk. The Ecological Citizen . New York: 
Harper and Row, 1971. 

This book thoroughly describes the types of 
pollution and the damages they have done, are doing, 
and will do. Many suggestions are given as to what 
can be done, both by the government and the Individual. 

Environmental law Is discussed. It Is very 
difficult for a citizen to fight polluters. Dif- 
ferent cases are discussed. 

Thlb book gives a very good view of what en- 
vironmental problems are and what n^^eds to be done. 


26. Wang, J.Y. Introduction to Environmental Studies 

(Human Ecological Problem) . Milieu Information 
Service, San Jose, California, 1970. 

The first part of this book gives you, rather 
technically, a description of the human environment, 
physijjal, biological, and social. It next tells 
what factors create environmental crises and describes 
solutions. There are many figures and tables given 
and there is an extensive bibliography of books and 
periodicals . 


27. "War On Pollution: How Is It Pfeiring?" U..S. News and 

World Report , Vol. LXXIII, No. 8, August 21, 1972. 

The council on Environmental Quality made public 
their 1972 report with the findings following. 

1) i The air in the U.S. is getting cleaner. 

2) The drive to clean U.S. rivers and streams 
is making little progress. 3) Overall cost of 
cleansing and protecting the U.S. environment is 
rising fast. The U.S. is expected to spend 287 
billion dollars in the 70*s to fight pollution. 


28. Western Resources Conference. Man and The Quality of 

His Environment . University of Colorado Press, 1971. 

Research papers discussing engineering the 
environment or man's activities on the natural world; 
and managing the environment for quality, such as, 
side effects of water pollution control programs. 
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29. Whitten, James L. "That We May Live". New Jersey: 
A Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 

The author defends the use of pesticides 
and other chemicals for the production of food 
and fiber. It Is written strictly from an 
agriculturalist point of view. 


30. Woodwell, George M. , Craig, Paul, and Johnson, Horton 
A. "DDT And The Biosphere, Where Does It Go?" 
Science , Vol. 174, December 10, 1971^ 

Global modeling permits an appraisal of the 
hazards of DDT residues In the biosphere. World 
wide pattern of movement of DDT residues appear 
to be from the land through the atmosphere Into 
the oceans. Article also gives calculations 
based on the fragmentary data available on rates 
of movement and size of various pools of DDT 
residues . 


B. Air 

31. Hurley, W.L.B. Environmental Legislation . ed. by 

Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1971, 
Chapter 3- 

Encourai^es states and localities to cooperate 
with one another and with the federal government 
in establishing air pollution laws within a state. 
HEW encouraged to assist states in interstate 
prevention and control of air pollution. Also 
authorizes secretary of HEW to pay up to two-thirds 
the cost of state and local programs to develop, 
establish, and improve air pollution control pro- 
grams , 


32. National Air Pollution Control Administration. Air 
Pollution Publications, A Selected Bibliography 
With Abstracts . Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, I968. 

References with abstracts to literature 
on the subject of air pollution, published 
between July, I966, and December, I968. 
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33. Peterson, Eugene K. "The Atmosphere: A Clouded Horizon". 
Environment , Vol. XII, No. j, April, 1970. 

This report is on the condition of the at- 
mosphere and what that condition holds for the 
future. It lays heavy emphasis on the drastic 
effects which may be heralded by the changing 
carbon cycle triggered by man. It also deals 
with the carbon-dioxide-oxygen ratio, global 
temperature, volcano and effects on plant growth. 


3^K Scorer. Air Pollution . London: Pergamon Press, 1968. 

Gives a step-by-step explanation of air pollu- 
tion as it is generated by natural and artificial 
means. Illustrated completely with color prints, 
it is a good book to pick up and read if you don't 
know anything about air pollution. 


35* Stearn. Air Pollution . London: Academic Press, 1972.' 

A wealth of information in many subject 
areas discussed in the context of air pollution 
such as, reaction in the atmosphere, effects of 
air pollution on materials, visibility, plants, 
animals , humans , etc . Extensive bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. 


36. U.S. Department of Commerce. The Automobile and Air 
Pollution 5 Waf^hington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967. 

Autos are the source of most of the Co emitted 
into the atmosphere. The article lists other 
elements emitted into the atmosphere and explains 
the effects on man's health. 


C. Water 

37. Canada and U.S. Agricultural Pollution of the Great 
Lakes Basin . Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government 
Printing Office, July 1, 1971. 

Concerns abatement of pollution of the Great 
Lakes^^ Basin, as influenced by agricultural and 
related sources. It is a joint effort by Canada 
and the United States. It touches on pesticides, 
herbicides, by-product degradation as a result 
of agricultural chemicals, etc. 
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38. Coeverlng, Jack. "The Truth About Mercury". Field 
and Stream 3 Vol. LXXVI, No. 1, May, 1971. 

This article gives a very good account of 
mercury poisoning. It gives the recommended 
amount for safety In water. It tells how fish 
take mercury In and store It In their bodies; 
and It gives facts that high levels of mercury 
are fatal to wildlife and humans. 


39. Furnlss, Richard A. and Nelson, N. Jr. "River On 

Its Deathbed". Outdoor Llfe ^ Vol. 1^19, No. i|, 
April, 1972. 

This article describes a different type of 
water pollution. The river Is the Large Columbia 
on the Oregon-Washington border. Supersaturatlon 
of nitrogen or nitrogen poisoning has resulted 
In drastic numbers of fish kills of Steelhead and 
Salmon. The dams on the river are the cause of 
this unnatural phenomena. The article gives the 
process by which this occurs and its effects on 
the fish. 


40. Hansen, Edward A. Sediment In A Michigan Trout Stream . 

Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office 
1971. 

Talks of sediment source and measurement, its 
movement and effects on fish habitat. 


41. Hershey, John; McLoy, Stephen; Powers, Albert; and 

Sexton, Alan. A Curriculum Activities Guide To 
Water Pollution" and Environmental Studies . Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio: Institute for Environmental 
Education, 1970. 

This publication contains practically all the 
facets of water pollution. It describes many 
physical properties connected with pollution such 
as the hydrologic cycle and ecological perspectives 
of water in our environment. From an educational 
point, it contains lesson plans and student actlvl 
ties involved in water pollution and quality. 


Unlroyal, Inc. Feasibility Study of Regenerative 

Fibers For Water Pollution Control s Environmental 
Protection Agency, U . S . Government Printing Office, 
October, 1970. 

The feasibility of making fibers which have the 
ability to absorb minerals from water has been In- 
vestigated. 


"The Ladles Save The Lakes". Look. April 21, 1970. 

Tells how housewives In Florida campaigned 
and got action In cleaning up lakes and In 
stopping pollution processes fvom going on In 
lakes . 


U.S. Department of the Interior Environmental Report. 
"The Story of Water". River of Life; Water; The 
Environmental Challenge . Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1970. 

There are 326 million cubic miles of water 
on the earth and only .06% of this Is available 
for the use of man. This article cites many 
cases where man has polluted the water so that 
It can no longer support '^llfe . (Hudson River, 
Lake Erie , etc . ) 


U.S. Department of Commerce. Mercury . Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970. 

This booklet explains the uses of mercury 
In Industry, medicine, and agriculture. The 
mercury that is discharged into streams is 
consumed by microorganisms and it is brought 
into the food chain where it accumulates in 
fish. It shows mercury levels in various fish 
and states that restriction of mercury waste 
will stop this problem. 
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D. Public Water Supply 


^6. Battelle, Northwest and South Tahoe Public Utility 
District . Waste Water Amonia Removal By loA 
Exchange , Environmental Protection Agnecy, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, February, 1971. 

Pilot plant investigations were conducted 
on the ion exchange removal of amonia-nitrogen 
from clarified and carbon-treated secondary 
effluents and from clarified raw sewage. 


^7. Chainbelt, Rex Inc. Amenability of Reverse Osmosis 
Concentrate to Activated Sludge Treatment s 
Environmental Protection Agency, U.S. Government 
Printing Office. July, 1971. 

Documents a laboratory scale feasibility study 
for the treatment of domestic sewage. Objective 
was to produce potable water from chemically 
clarified sewage via reverse osmosis and deter- 
mine amenability of reverse osmosis concentrate 
to biological treatment. 


^8. Eilers, Richard G. ; and Smith, Robert* Cost To The 
Consumer For Collection and Treatment of Waste 
Water . U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, 
U.S. Printing Office, Washington, D.C. July, 1970. 

Discusses cost for collection and treatment 
of municipal waste water in the U.S. and esti- 
mate of change in the expenditure in the future. 


49. Kreush, Ed; and Schmidt, Ken. Waste Water Deminera- 
lization by Ion Exchange . Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. December, 1971. 

Report concerns pilot plant studies which were 
conducted on sewage effluent from an activated 
sludge treatment plant. Ion exchange system 
was main interest of the project. 
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50. Ogg, A.G., Jr. "Pesticides In Water". Pesticides 

Monitoring Journal . March, 1972. 

Dichlobenil is registered for aquatic weed 
control in ponds, resevoirs, and lakes. This 
article is an abstract dealing with the per- 
sistence of this pesticide. Its persistence 
lasted 126 days in one case. 

51. Southern Research Institute. Demineralization of 

Waste Water By The Transport-Depletion Process . 
Environmental Protection Agency, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, February, 1971. 

The transport-depletion process was investi- 
gated for demineralization or filteration of 
municipal secondary effluent. 

52. Starnes, Richard. "Dead Sea II". Field and Stream ^ 

Vol. LXXVI, No. 3, July, 1971. 

This is a stirring article about the pollu- 
tion of the Mediterranean Sea. In all probability, 
if it continues it will become the next dead sea. 
For example, along the Italian Riviera alone, 
there are 67 open sewers flowing along the beaches. 

53. State of Illinois, Environmental Protection Agency, 

Water Pollution Regulations of Illinois . 1972. 

Gives data on the percentages of various 
pollutants in Illinois waterways and regulations 
for the standards to be met concerning the degree 
of purity of the waterways. 

5^. The Soap and Detergent Associations. Soluble Phospherous 
Removal In The Activated Sludge Process, Part I 
Chemical-Biological Process Performance , Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, U.S. Government Printing 
Office. May, 1971. 

Objective - to develop and evaluate, at full 
plant scale, combined chemical-biological process 
of phosphorous removal, two phase research. 
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55. The Soap and Detergent Associations. Soluble Phosphorous 
Removal In The Activated Sludge Process. Part II > 
Environmental Protection Agency , U.S. Government 
Printing Office, October, 1971* 

Sludges containing aluminum phosphorous pre- 
cipitates from an activated sludge waste water 
treatment plant were digested in a high-rate 
digester. Analysis was then made. 


Land Pollution and Refuse Disposal 

56. Barlowe and Johnson. Land Problems and Policies * New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954* 

History of land problems and policies. Dis- 
cussion of changing roles of lands in our society 
and how economics, industry, population, and agri- 
culture affect land development. 


57. Brown, Malcolm and Webb, John N. Seven Stranded Coal 
Towns . New York: Da Capo Press, 1971. 

This book is about the coal fields in Southern 
Illinois, mainly the counties of: Saline, Franklin, 
and Williamson. It speaks of the dramatic growth 
of mining-then of its quick decline. The effects 
on the employment rate and other economic structures 
are mentioned. It also mentions how these depressed 
areas are being helped. 


58. Emmons. Garden In The Grasslands . University of Nebraska 
Press, 1971. 

A study of land promotion in the United States. 
History of how the midwest and western frontiers 
were paved, ploughed^ and railed. 


59. Land Economics Institute. Modern Land Policy * University 
of Illinois, i960. 

A study of land use and demand for land in the 
United States. Discusses various existing land 
systems in our country. 
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60. Marx, Wesley. Man And His Environment: Waste . New 
York: Harper and Row, 1971. 

This book Is concerned with man as a polluter. 
What on the earth he pollutes, the threats this 
pollution causes, and how man Is trying to correct 
the problem. Ways of reclaiming polluted resources 
are discussed. 


6l. Peterson, Bill. Coaltown Revisited: An Appalachian 
Notebook. Chicago: Henery Regnery Co., 1972^.^ 

This book Is about the coaltown In Its death. 
The poverty, ruination of the land and some poli- 
tical Information. (What politic s has done for 
the situation.) It has a few pictures. 


62. U.S. Department of the Interior. Man... An Endangered 
Species . Washington. D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1968. 

The subject Is man In relation to the earth's 
resources and how wisely he uses them. By de- 
pleting these resources he Is endangering his 
own well being. 


63. U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. California 

Solid Waste Tlanagement Study . Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Governme^nt Printing Office, 1971. 

This article explains the effects on the 
environment when solid wastes are Improperly 
disposed of. It effects our health, water, air, 
and land. Some solutions are proposed. 


6^. "Why the U.S. Is In Danger of Being Engulfed In Its 
Trash" . U.S. News And World Report . September 
8, 1969. 

Discusses the problem of how the U.S. Is 
running out of space to dump Its solid refuse. 
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65. Yule, W.N. "DDT In Forest Trees And Lumber''. Bulletin 
of Environmental Contamination And Toxicology . 

This article gives data on the amount of DDT 
found In the soil around the tree, the root hairs, 
branch rootlets, etc. It can be assumed that raw 
pulp and paper produced from these same trees are 
not contaminated with significant amounts of DDT. 


P. Noise 


66. Cohen, Alexander. "Physiological and Physchologlcal 
Effects of Noise on Man." Industrial Noise; 
A Guide To It's Evaluation And Control , U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1967. 

It explains that noise can cause temporary 
and permanent hearing loss, speech disruption, 
loss In performance capacity and annoyance In 
man . 


67. Industrial Hygiene Foundations of America, Inc. An 

Annotated Bibliography On Noise, It's Measurernent ^ 
Effects, and Control . Pittsburgh, Mellon Institute, 
1955. 

Bibliography containing references on almost any 
subject you can think of which pertains to noise. 


68, Starnes, Richard. "They're Finally Doing Something 
To End The Din." Field and Stream , Vol. LXXVI, 
November, 1971. 

Gives some Interesting facts and opinions 
about noise pollution. 


69. "The Current Status of Metals In The Environment." 

Good Housekeeping . Vol, 173y November, 1971. 

Three metals that experts watch, because 
of their toxicity, are; mercury, cadmium, and 
lead. Explanation of each metal Is given. 
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Atomic Radiation 


70 • "Fallout From Cannikan," Time , October 30, 1972, 

Discusses the Atomic Energy Commission' s 
multimegaton nuclear test under Aleutian Island 
in November, Claims no lasting damage to the 
environment and that fluctuations in the earth's 
magnetic field which resulted from the test, 
could help in developing accurate methods of 
predicting major earthquakes. 


Business, Marketing, and Management Occupations 


H. General 

71. Amberg, Herman. "The Cure Can Be Worse Than The Pollu- 
tion!" Nations Business , Vol. 60, No. 8. August, 
1972. 

By using inflexible, narrow-minded pollution 
standards, we create more pollution than we pre- 
vent. The article cites several examples, such 
as; some strict pollution stands.rds cause re- 
cycling mills for paper to close down, and other 
regulations call for the use of vast amounts of 
electricity to only decrease slight amounts of 
pollution emitions from factories. 


72. Brown, Joseph E. "Alaska Pipeline Plan Spins Off A 
Science Bonanza.'* Popular Science , Vol. 202, 
No. 1, January, 1973. 

The article explains some of the 400 separate 
environmental impact studies generated by the 
proposed Alaska pipeline. Man is learning much 
about his environment from these svudies. He 
also found if the pipeline is environmentally 
safe. 


73. "How To Recycle Your Throwaways . " Good Housekeeping 
Needle Craft . Spring-Summer, 1973. 

Tells how the housewife can recycle house- 
hold items that she would normally throw away, 
such as plastic containers, cardboard tubes, 
and egg cartons. It is a regular article and 
is made up of suggestions from the readers. 


74. Jaf f e , Louis Leventhal. Environmental Pr o tection . 

Chicago, Illinois. Bracton Press, ^/ol. 702, 1971. 

Collection of legal and other materials to 
provide introduction to character, causes, and 
consequences of environmental problems. Also 
contains case studies pertaining to different 
phases of pollution. Air, water, etc. 
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75* Landau, Norman J. The Environmental Law Handbook > 
New York, Ballantlne Books, 1971. 

This book Is a guide to the citizen on legal 
process to Improve the environment. Contains 
court cases concerning people and protection 
for environment against pollution. Also has 
Information concerning different conservation 
groups . 


76. Muddox, John. "The Doomsday Syndrome." Readers 
Digest . Vol. 102, No. 6lO, February, 1973. 

The article briefly describes the history 
of ecology and the environmentalist. The 
environmentalist has always used fear and over- 
statements to motivate people. This could cause 
the environmental movement to fall flat on Its 
face, when It's most needed. 


77. Sax, Joseph L. De fending The Environment . New York, 
Knopf, Vol. XIX, No. 252, 1971. 

Pertains to the need of the citizen to re- 
assert Initiative In the management of the en- 
vironment through the court-room. Contains 
case studies and examples. 


78. "Technology Isn't The Vlllian-Af ter All." Business 
Week, No. 2265, February 3, 1973. 

Technology Is not to blame for our environ- 
mental crisis. Industry motivated by profit has 
used technology to cause these problems 


79. User^s Guide To The Protection Of The Environment . 
Friends of the Earth, Ballatlne, 1970. 

Lists the consumer recommendations as what 
to buy and what not to buy; what will save the 
environment and what will help destroy It. 
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I. Air Pollution 


80. "Clean Air Counter Attack." Newsweek . February 26, 
1973. 

The article explains how the Clean Air Act 
is not flexible enough. It is so strict that 
it is driving prices up and causing many industries 
to shut down. This advocates making the Clean 
Air Act more flexible. 


J. Water Pollution 


K. Public Water Supply 


L. Land Pollution And Refuse Disposal 


81. Eitel, Michael Jr.; Fain, Clifford; and Hulbert, Samuel 
F. Design Of A Water Disposable Glass Packaging 
Container . Washington, D. C. : U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1971. 

Interim reports combined findings in the 
development of water soluble glass containers. 


82. Grinstead, Robert. "Bottlenecks." Environment , Vol. 
1^, No. 3, April, 1972. 

This article explains how and how much solid 
waste Americans dispose of each year. It shows 
how much this waste is worth and why it should 
be recycled. It also points out the problems 
involved in recycling. 


83. Meyer, Judith. "Back in Circulation." Environment , 
Vol. 13, No. 7, September, 1971. 

This article tells how a group of young people 
put collecting glass and paper for recycling into 
a profitable business-like basis. 
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8^, "The Battle Over Bottles and Cans." Changing Times > 
Vol. 25, No. 12, December, 1971. 


There are strong arguments both In favor of 
and against using disposable beverage containers 
(glass and metal). The EPA says the ideal system 
would be to have no packaging which would be 
discarded. Until an efficient, inexpensive sys- 
tem is devised which will take care of a large 
portion of waste, there needs to be more done 
to discourage littering, including anti-litter 
education programs. 


Noise 


Atomic Radiation 


Health Occupations 


General 


85. Theodorson, George, editor. Studies In Human Ecology . 
New York: Harper and Row, 19bl. 

This book tells how the different areas 
have developed In the field of human ecology. 
It shows how they may be Integrated. 

Human eoclogy had three main areas: plant 
and animal ecology, geography, and studies of 
the spatial distribution of social phenomena. 


Air 


86. Berlin, Edward and Craig, Paul P. "The Air of Poverty." 
Environment , Vol. 13, No. 5, June, 1971. 

This article shows how auto exhausts cause 
lead pollution in the cities. It mostly affects 
the children in poor black communities. It can 
cause genetic defects, liver, kidney, and brain 
damage • 


87. Farber, M. , Semour, and Wilson, H.L. , The Air We Breath e. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1961. 

The authors deal solely with air pollution and 
its problems both from an environmental concern 
and a medical concern. Properties of the atmos- 
phere are explained and the nature and causes of 
air pollution are reviewed. 

f 


Water 
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Q. Public Water Supply 

88. P.M.C. Corporation. Improving Granular Carbon Treat- 
ment . Environmental Protection Agency, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, July, 1971. 

Major aspects of the project were comparisons 
of relative effectiveness of aerobic and anaerobic 
conditions In the bed-systems. A comparison of 
relative treatment effectiveness of expanded 
carbon beds of high and low sorptlve activity under 
aerobic operating conditions. Very technical. 


R. Land Pollution And Refuse Disposal 


S. Noise 


89. Yerges, iLyle P. Sound, Noise, and Vibration Control . 

New York: Van Nostrand Relnhold Company, 1969. 

Deals with the theories of sound and vibration, 
and how the noise man makes affects his environ- 
ment. Discusses the sources of noise in our 
environment and goes Into legal and medical prob- 
lems having to do with noise pollution. Contains 
a thorough glossary. 


T. Atomic Radiation 
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Industrial Oriented Occupations 


General 


90. "Careers Doing Something For The Environment." Changing 
Times , Vol. 24, No. 7, July, 1970. 

Public awareness of the pollution crisis 
has created many career opportunities in 
government and Industry for those qualified 
to lead the attack on environmental deterio- 
ration. There is a list of examples of pro- 
grams offered in different universities that 
deal with the environment. 


91. Commoner, Barry; Corr, Michael; and Stawler, Paul J. 

"The Causes of Pollution." Environment , Vol. 13, 
No. 3, April, 1971. 

This article states that the equation of 
population size x per capita consumption x 
environmental impact per unit of production = 
level of pollution. It shows that modern 
technology is the primary contributor. 


92. Penner, David and Klarmann, Joseph. "Power From The 
Earth." Environment ^ Vol. 13, No. 10, December, 
1971. 

This article explains geothermal power. The 
heat deep within the earth is used by pouring 

on the hot rock deep within the earth caus- 
ing steam, which provides power to turn gen- 
erators making electrical power. There are only 
two experimental plants, but it seems to be the 
most pollution free way of getting energy. 


93. Mauersberger , Herbert R. American Handbook of Synthetic 
Textil es. Textile Book Publishers, New York, 1952. 


Discusses uses of rayon waste products. 
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9k. Padgett, Rose. Man's World Reliance On Textiles For 

Clothing And His Environment i Carbondale, Illlnol s : 
Southern Illinois University, 1971. 

Summarizes material drawn from many sources 
In order to satisfy man's search for apparel 
arid environmental needs at the national and 
international level . It stimulates the Interest. 
In how man's relationship to his environment 
Is changing. 


95. "Pollution and Industry: Pros, Cons Of A Growing Fight 
U.S. News and World Report , Vol. LXXI , No. 21, 
November 22, 1972. 

The high expenses of pollution control equip- 
ment has shut some plants down. The consumers 
will have to pay for pollution control through 
higher prices for many items. A recommended 
four-point program for environmental control is 
stated. 


96. The Textile Institute and The Society Of Dyers and Colourists 
Review of Textile Progress . London: Butterworth, 
Vol. 13, (1961), Vol. 1^, (1962), Vol. 15, (1963). 

Contains short chapters on the disposal and 
reuse of wastes from textile mills. 


97. U.S. Department of Commerce. The Engineers Responsibility 
In Environmental Pollution Control * Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971. 

It explains the role and the great need of 
environmental engineers in the future. 


98. "What's Happening to Mother Earth." U,S, News and World 
Report . November 23, 1970. 

This article tells what's happening to the 
environment in the U.S. due to haphazard develop- 
ment and neglect. 


V. Air 
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W. Water 


39* Blumer, Max; Grassle, Howard L. ; Humpson, George R*; 
and Sanders, Fred J. "A Small Oil Spill." 
Environment , Vol. 13, No. 2, March, 1971. 

This article explains the visible disasters 
of oil spills such as, foul beaches and dead 
birds. It also explains the long range and un- 
seen destruction of the oceans* environment due 
to oil spills. 


100. "NTA Is Best." Chemical and Engineering News , Vol. 
98, February 9, 1970. 

This article Is concerned with the various 
phosphate groups found In detergent which are 
polluting because they cannot be broken down 
biologically. Nltrllotrlacetlc acid (NTA) Is 
70% degradable by biological sewage treatment. 


X. Public Water Supply 

101. Hurley, William D. LL.B. Environmental Legislation . 

Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1971. 

This act replaced the oil pollution act of 
1924. Sets heavy fines for those responsible for 
oil spills, and requires vessels over 300 gross 
tons using the ports of U.S. to carry oil spill 
liability insurance. 


102. Hurley, William D., LL.B. Environmental Legislation . 

Charles C. Thomas. Springfield, Illinois, 1971. 

Congress gave primary right and responsibility 
for the control of water pollution to each state. 
Also, gave surgeon general of Public Health Service 
the authority to make investigations into the 
conditions of Interstate waterways, and the nature 
of industrial waste, etc. , into the Interstate 
waterways . 
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103. Wlllem, Rudolfs. Industrial Wastes 3 Their Disposal And 
Treatment . Reinhold Publishing Corporation. New 
York, 1953. 

A clear presentation of water problems con- 
nected with chemistry and process Industries 
Including the fields of ceramics, plastics, 
rubber, dairy, textile, oil and gas, brewery, 
pulp and paper, laundry, municipal, and engineering* 
Complete Information on the scope of the waste 
treatment problem In general, the basic principles 
of stream pollution and self-purlf Icatlon, and 
modern views of treatment problems. 


Land Pollution And Refuse Disposal 


104 . Bateman, Alan M. Economic Mineral Deposits . John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1967. 

This book deals with mineral deposits, how 
they are formed, what they are, how and where 
they occur, and what they are used for. It has 
3 parts: I. Principles and Processes, II. Ore 
Deposits, and III. Ncn-Metalllc Mineral Deposits. 


105. Caudlll, Harry M. My Land Is Dying . New York: E.P. 
Dutton, 1971. 

A book about the strip mining In the Appalachian 
area. Pictures and descriptions are given to 
show the maiming of the land. It has some legal 
references. This Is written by a lawyer from the 
Appalachian area. 


106. Clawson, Marlon. America's Land And It's Uses . Baltimore 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1972. 

This book Is a survey of facts and Issues about 
land and land policy. It considers such things 
as quality of the environment, land reservation, 
and management, and public controls over private 
land use. 
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107. Johnstone, Sydney J., Minerals For The Chemical And Allied 
Industries > London: Chapman and Hall, 1961. 

The object of this book Is to present In a 
concise form, essential Information on properties 
of minerals and metals. Also, their source of 
supply, processing, and metallurgy. It connects 
all of their uses In the particular Industries. 


108. McClellan, Grant S. Land Use In the United States . 
New York: H.W. Wilson Co. , 1971. 

Section one of this book touches on emerging 
land use policies. Section two raises the Issue 
of new urban- rural balance, and building or re- 
building of our cities. Questions of conserva- 
tion, proper use of water, forest, and mining 
resources are In section three. Section four 
deals with parks, wilderness, and scenic lands. 
Lastly, the new report of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission is given in digest. 


109. "Refuse is Reusable." National Civic Review . February, 
1968. 

Extremely interesting article on how European 
disposal plants turn trash into heat and electric 
power by incineration. 


Noise 


Atomic Radiation 


Personal and Public Service Occupations 


A.B. General 


110. Dasmann, Raymond. A Different Kind of Country . 
Macmillan Company, New York. 196B. 

Concerned with the human environment, what 
we are doing to it, and what we must do to 
keep it fit for people to live in. 


111. Elliott, Robin and Landman, Lynn C, and Lincoln, 
Richard, and Ttuoroha, Theodore. U.S. 
Population Growth and Family Planning : A 
Review of the Literature, August, 1970. 

The paper gave views of the nation *s 
leading scientists and social thooristjs who 
addressed the question of U.S. Population 
Growth and the consequences. Also states some 
of these problems and methods of achieving 
cont rol . 


112. "Science." Environmental Legislation; 1971 Not a 

Year For Conclusive Action . Vol. 17^, December 3 , 

Since the passing of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969, "legislation has 
decreased in effectiveness oecause of dis- 
agreement in the executive egislation branches* 
E.P.A. is struggling to consolidate Itself, and 
at the same time it is trying to act as chief 
interpreter of the environmental policies. 


A.C. Air 

A.D. Water 

A.E. Public Water Supply 

A.F. Noise 

A.G. Atomic Radiation 
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Education 


Allen, James E, "Education For Survival,". American Education ^ 
Vol. 6, No. 2. 

Since the realisation that the world is In such 
bad shape, our education on the subject of the en- 
vironment: tias been inadequate. The technology of 
living that v;e have created has p;otten out of con- 
trol. Now laws are the key to survival because in 
a free society it is the citizen who bears the ul- 
timate responsibility. The Office of Education plans 
for correction are listed. 


Carpenter, Richard J,, An Ecological Glossary » New York: 
Hafner Publishing Company, 196?, 

This hook would be very helpful to an environ- 
mental teacher. It lists ecological terms in al- 
phabetical order and Rives their definitions. 


Council on Environmental Quality, "Environmental Education," 
American Education , Vol, 6, No, 8, October, 1970, 
pp, 21-25. 

When people first realized what was happening to 
the environment, they looked toward education. The 
educational system is challenRed to include a new 
perception of environmental education. 

Environmental education has never been adequately 
defined. It should at least help the student under- 
stand how the natural world works and how man is chang- 
ing it. It cannot wait, and it must be from kinder- 
garten through high school. Innovations in environ- 
mental education are described. 


DeBell, Garrett, The Environmental Handbook , New York: 
Ballantine Books, 1970. 

A study of the major environmental problems as 

seen by students, teachers, scientists, writers, and 

others. Suggests action that can be taken right now 
in any community. 
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Department of Health, Education and Welfare. A New Role For 
American Kducation, Washinp;ton, D.C., 1970. 

Relates to man and his environment* Outlines a 
need for education in this area and a way to go about 
it. Suggests training program to follow education 
and has an outline which follows up with education 
response. 

Education That Cannot Wait . Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1971. 

Touches on subject of awareness of environmental 
needs and values. Also includes educational ex- 
pectations, curriculums, and improvements. Good 
outline . 


"Environmental Ecological Education 1970." Junior Colleg e 
Journal . American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Re. Vol. 41, No. 4, December-January. 

Related to curriculums for environmental ecological 
education. Offers information on newly developed 
courses in the area of environmental technology. 


"Environmental Education." Parks and Recreation . Vol. V, 
No. 6, June, 1970. 

The National Park System has developed an environ- 
mental education program called National Environmental 
Education Development for children. Its focus is 
developing an environmental awareness and the important 
action to pi»eserve and protect our resources. There is 
different emphasis at different grade levels. It is 
hoped that what the children learn will be put to work 
for a better quality of life. 


Environmental Education 1970 . New York: Scientists 
Institute for Public Information, 1970. 

A public information workbook pertaining to en- 
vironmental educatioji curriculums and projects in 
different colleges. Reports from different professors 
are included concerning what they do for environmental 
education. Also, a good bibliography and suggested 
readings . 
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10. Environmental Pollution: A Guide to Current Research . New 
York: COM Information Corporation, 1973- 

Includes ^,39^ In-depth summaries of ongoing 
research projects at universities and research cen- 
ters In the U.S. Indexes by subject, Investigators 
sponsoring agency, and geographic area. It has 700 
pages, clothbound, and costs $2^.00. 


11. Fanning, Odom. Opportunities in Environmental Careers , 
New York: Educational Books Division of Universal 
Publishing and Distributing Corporation, 1971. 

Speaks of the condition of the environment at 
present, the awareness of this condition, and the 
careers related to it. Appeals to one's sense of 
duty . 


12. Harrison, Charles H. "Environmental Education Needs Youl" 
Scholastic Teacher , October, 1971. 

Environment^:! education must become inter- 
disciplinary and universally taught or we might all 
become the final victims of the abuse, misuse, and 
misunderstanding of the environment. This could 
cause a lot of animosity between the people because 
they will be forced to change their way of life. A 
teacher of environmental education might be taking a 
risk in taking on a certain company about its effects 
on the environment, or at least use a lot of time 
and energy. A number of actual cases of environmental 
education are cited. 


13. Keller, George. "New Courses On Thp Environment." Seventeen , 
May, 1970. 

This article describes which colleges have en- 
vironmental courses and what the courses are like. 

Ecology may well be the biggest problem that 
academics have thus far tried to study. What happens 
to the environment all over the world effects us. 
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14. Marland, 3. P. Jr. "Environmental Education Cannot Wait." 
American Education , Vol. 7, May, 1971. 

American people will make the 1970 *s the Environ- 
mental Decade. Unless the present environmental 
crusade is deeply rooted in the education system and 
therefore, into people's consciences, public interest 
will falter. The society must develop "environmental 
literacy." The co-ordination of environmental educa- 
tion is through the Office of Education. Small grants 
are available for exploring possibilities in it. En- 
vironmental education should become something not to 
be taught, but a condition to be lived. 


15. Miller, Harlean. Environmental Education in Five Area High 
School Home Economics Classes^ (Unpublished thesis , 
Department of Home Economics Education, Southern Illinois 
University, June, 1971). 

Summary of responses by students in five area high 
school home economic classes to questions about the 
environment and conclusions about the student's con- 
cept of their own relationship to the environment. 


16. Roberts. A.D., and Davis, O.E. "The Clear House." Journal 

For Modern Jr. /Sr. High School . Environmental Education , 
Vol. 45, No. a, April7 1971. 

Educational programs at all levels should view 
specific educational roles. Emphasis should be 
placed upon involvement of the total educational 
enterprise. It identifies the general role of the 
school in environmental education. Also, gives 
suggestions and recommendations on a level by level 
development of responsibilities in the formal educa- 
tional system. 


17. "Support For Environmental Education," American Education , 
^January, 1972. 

Kirkwood Community College in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
reports on their training plans for environmentalists 
in sev/age treatment plants* Sponsored by E.P.A. 
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18, Task Perce Report. "Update on Report of the NEA Task Voroe 
on Envlro!iniental Education." Today ' s Educat \ on , 
Vol. 60, No. 6, September, 1971. 

The United Teaching Profession must immediately 
assume responsibility for environmental education 
of the American public of every age. Guidelines 
are given for developing, applying, and evaluating 
environmental curriculums . 

A panel discussion they held is described. The 
NEA is concerned for an improved environment con- 
ducive to physical, emotional, and intellectual 
well-being. 

Some projects of the NEA and the National Park 
Service for environmental education are described. 


19. The Case For Environmental Education . Washington, D.C.: 

U.S. Department of Health Education and Welfare, 1971. 

A collection of readings in environmental aware- 
ness which covers topics such as environmental lit- 
eracy, or elements of environmental ethic. General. 


20. U^S. Department of Agriculture. Conservation Tools For 

Educators . Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Region, 
196a. 

Suggests good ideas on teacher training and 
teaching aids. Also, has curriculum outlines and 
a bibliography of teaching materials. 


21. "V/hat Can You Do To Clean Up The Environment? Plenty!" 
Chanp;ing Times . Vol. 26, No. 3, March, 1972. 

Accounts are given of how different people are 
helping cure environmental problems. 

There are several organizations listed who are 
working for the environment which you can join or 
write to for information. Some publications about 
the environment are given. 
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AN ENVIRONMENTAL GLOSSARY 
FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATORS 



FOREWORD 


During the past year, the Professional and Curriculum 
Development Unit, Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
for the xBoard of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, in 
cooperation with the Department of Agricultural Industries, 
School of Agriculture, Soutfiern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
has funded two environmentallly related projects. 

1. ?re-Service Program in Environmental Education, Pro - 
2;ram Phase, Project Number MP-3a Seotember 1, 1972 to June 30, 

wrr. 

2. Pre-Service Program in Environmental Education, 
Training Phase , Project Number MP-3b-OP5a. September 1, 1972 
to August 31, 1973. 

The projects operated simultaneously with two major ob- 
jectives . 

1. Develop a program for training students in one of the 
vocational majors in the field of Environmental Education. 

2. In the time available, provide the participants with 
as much exposure to the proposed program as possible. 

As the project developed, the participants began to col- 
lect information which they deemed valuable to the prospective 
teacher in the areas related to "Environment". 

Publications include : 

a. An Environmental Glossary. 

b. An Annotated Bibliography for Environmental 
Educators . 

c. A Preview of Audio-Visual Materials Related 
to the Environment . 

d. Employment Opportunities and Job Analysis 
for Selected Environmental Occupations. 

e. A Pre-Service Program in Environmental 
Occupations . 
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These materials are specifically designed to serve as 
resource materials for Vocational Teachers who are teaching 
In" Environmental Areas . 


Thomas R» Stltt 
Project Director 
Agricultural Industries 
Department 


PROJECT INFORMATION SHEET 


Project Title ; 

Pre-Service Progrcim in , ir ?ni al C^ccupatlons , Program 
Phase, Contract Number MF^-^a- 


Project Director : 

Dr. Thomas R. Stitt, Associate Professor 
Agriculture Education 
Agricultural Industrie^; l^epax-'tment 
School of Agriculture 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 
Phone: 618-453-2421 


Project Participants : 

1. Julie Berg, Agriculture 

2. Janice Edw^ards, Home Economics 

3. Doug Patton, Agriculture 

4. Roy Swanson, Enterprise 
5- Kay Wafer, Home Economics 

6. Mary Wlettlng, Home Economics 


Funding Agent : 

Professional and Curriculum Development Unit, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, 
State of Illinois in cooperation with Agricultural 
Industries Department, School of Agriculture, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, 


Project Duration : 

September, 1972 through August, 1973. 
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Environmental Glossary 


!• Ablogenesls , The production of an organlz-ed living 
entity from nonliving precursors. 

2. Abiotic factor . A nonliving feature of the environment. 

3. Abrasion , The wearing away of soil. 

4. Abr.orptlon . The entrance of a chemical Into a plant 

or microorganism. 

5. Acclimation . Adaptation to climatic change on the 

part of an Individual. 

6. Acclimatization . The adjustment or Increase In tolerance 

shown by a species In the course of several genera- 
tions In a changed environment. 

7. Acre. A measurement of land surface containing 43,560 

square feet. This Is equal In area to a square 
approximately 209 feet on a side. Most crops are 
grown and most farms are managed In terms of acres 
of land. 

8. Activated sludge . Raw sludge containing an abundant 

supply of living aerobic bacteria. 

9. Active Ingredients, The actual amount of pesticide 

present In the formulation. (Ag. Chem.) 

10. Adaptation . Means by which an organism adapts Itself 

to changing surroundings. 

11. Adsorption . The binding of a chemical to the outside 

surface of small soil particles (soil colloids) 
or to plant parts. 

12. Aerated lagoon . Mechanically aerated lagoon. 

13. Aerobic decomposition . A process of decomposition In 

which bacteria utilize oxygen In the break- 
down of organic matter. 

14. Aerobic organism . Any form of life that uses oxygen 

In respiration. 

15. Aerobiology . The study of the transport of organisms, 

chiefly as spores, by winds. 

16. Aerosol. Suspensions of a liquid or solid In air. 
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17. Aesthetic , Something which Is pleasant or beautiful 

in color, texture, or general appearance. Many 
people appreciate well-managed fields or forests 
and the beauty of nature , and promote conservation 
for this reason. 

18. Agriculture , The care and use of soils through production 

of crops and animals on the farm. Conservation 
is a part of the agricultural program. 

19. Agx^iculture Stabilization and Conservation . A local 

subdivision of the Federal Agricultural program 
which fixes acreage allotments for farm crops 
and makes payments to farmers for approved conser- 
vation practices and improvements. 

20. Algae . A broad clas-s of microscopic plants which in- 

habit water. Although some forms of algae are 
necessary and desirable, excessive concentrations 
tend to discolor water and cause objectionable 
tastes and odors, severely limiting water *s 
recreational uses . 

21. Algicide . Any material, substance, or compound which 

is fatal to algae or inhibits enough growth to 
be considered a potential means of control. 

22. Alien. Introduced plants which have become naturalized. 

23. Araensalism . An interaction between members of two 

species in which one inhibits the other from 
sharing the same resources in the environment. 

24. Amplification, biological . An increase in the concen- 

tration of a poison as shown at progressively 
higher trophic levels. 

25. Anaerobic Decomposition . A process of decomposition 

in which breakdown of organic matter occurs by 
bacteria without the use of oxygen, resulting 
in production of hydrogen sulfide and other 
obnoxious gases. 

26. Anaerobic Lagoon . Does not have sufficient oxygen 

supply to be aerobic. 

27 . Anaerobic Organism . Any form of life that needs no 

oxygen for respiration. 

28. Annual Weeds . Weeds that live one year and are perpet- 

uated only by seed. 

29. Antibiotic Action . An inhibitory effect on living 

processes in members of one species due to 
secretions from another species. 
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30. Antibody . A protective substance produced In the 

blood of an animal in response to the introduction 
of a foreign protein (an antigen), 

31. Antidotes , A remedy used to counteract the effects 

of a poison. 

32. Area Conservation ist. A technically-trained person 

in problems 'of^ soil, water, and conservation, 
who supervises the personnel of several districts. 
He is employed by the Soil Conservation Service 
of the United States Department of A.griculture 
and assists District Conservationists and Local 
Soil and Water Conservation Districts in 
carrying out a sound program of soil and water 
conservation . 

33. Atmosphere . Mixture of several gases which surround 

the earth. It is essential to plants and 
animals. Industrial areas have polluted their 
air to the point where it may be dangerous 
for man to live there. 

3^. Autecolog y . The study of environmental relationships 
of organisms belonging to a single species. 

35. Autotrophic organism. Any form of life whose sources 

of energy and nutrition are independent of 
any host, prey or organic matter. 

36. Badlands . Areas which are severely eroded, the gullies 

being relatively close together. 

37. Bacteria . A broad class of microscopic one-celled 

organisms. Bacteria provide a useful function 
in the decomposition of organic matter. The 
self-purification potential of streams depends 
on bacterial action. 

38. Barren Land . Land which is unable to produce plant 

or animal life and is subject to heavy erosion. 
Some barren land can be made productive by 
irrigation. 

39. Behavioral adaptation . A repetitive bodily action 

by an organism whereby it avoids or minimizes 
an environmental stress. 

40. Behavioral ecology . The study of the social environ- 

mental features of animals as these affect 
access to resources. 
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41 . Ben Load , Particles carried along the bottom of a 

stream by the moviiig water. These particles 

are generally larger and heavier than the materials 

carried in suspension by the water. 

42. Biennial weeds . Weeds that live for more than one year 

but not more than two years. 

43. Biochemical oxygen dema ^.d. (BOD). A measure of 

waste load represented by the amount of dissolved 
oxygen utilized in the aerobic decomposition of 
organic matter in water (usually over a 5-day 
period). The higher the expressed BOD, the 
greater is the waste load. 

44. Biocidal . Having a lethal effect on a wide spectrum 

of life, usually the killing of non-target 
organisms by a pesticide. 

45. Biocoenosis . A European term equivalent to the 

concept of the ecological community. 

46. Biodegradable . Is susceptible of being decomposed by 

bacterial action. 

47. Biodegradation . Decomposition of organic compounds 

through the activity of microbial decomposers, 
used chiefly regarding synthetic compounds. 

48. Biogenesi s . The production of new individual organ- 

isms through the reproductive activities of 
pre-existing, parental organisms. 

49. Biogeochemical cycle . An endless sequential transfer 

of a chemical element through the bodies of 
plants and animals, and return to soil, sea or 
atmosphere . 

50. Biogeography . The study of the geographical distribu- 

tion of species and of past events that produced 
these patterns. 

51. Biological control . Control of pests by means of living 

organisms like predators, parasitfes, and disease- 
producing organisms. 

52. Biological factors . The influence of one plant 

on another and the influence of animals. 

53. Biomass . The quantity of organic substance produced 

on an area, calculated for a species by multi- 
plying the number of individuals by their average 
weight. 
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54. Biome. A major biotic community composed of all the 
plants and animals including the successional 
stages of an area. 

55 • Biosphere. That portion of the world occupied by 
living organisms, Includino; all of the hydro- 
sphere as well as parts of both the geosphere 
and atmosphere. 

56. Biota. The totality of all plants, animals and 

microbes in an area or a geological period. 

57. Biotic Community . Definite and characteristic assem- 

blages of plants and animals which include all 
the living members of a particular habitat. 

58. Biotic Factors . The results of interrelations of 

organisms to each other from an ecological viewpoint 

59. Board Foot . The amount of wood in a board 12" x 12" x 1", 

Lumber and even growing trees are sold by the 
board foot. Ordinarily the large diameter 
and tall trees have more board feet in them and 
are therefore more valuable. 

60. BOD - Biochemical oxygen demand . The amount of oxygen 

required by bacteria while stabilizing decomposable 
organic matter under aerobic conditions (a measure 
of pollutional strength of sewage requires five 
days to incubate). 

61. Botulism . A bacterium (Clostridium botulinum, type C) 

that causes sickness and death of waterfowl. 
This bacterium thrives best in shallow, stagnant 
water, especially during hot weather. 

62. Browsing Line . Animals, such as deer, eat foliage 

from trees and bushes as high as they can 
reach. This leaves a distinct level in many 
forests which is called a "browsing line," 

63. Broadcast Application . Appli -.tion made uniformly over 

an entire field. 

64 . Buffer Species . An alternative food resource used 

by a predator when its preferred prey becomes, 
less available. 

65. Canopy . The horizontal expanse of tree branches 

bearing foliage. 

66. Carcinogen . Any agent capable of inducing abnormal 

and uncontrolled growth, producing 

a cancer in a multicellular animal or plant. 
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67. Carrier. Inert material, such as dusts, clays, oils, 

water, and air, that provides for more uniform 
dispersal of the pesticide. (Ag. Chem.) 

68 . Catch Crop , Crop sown into another crop being grown 

for harvest. Clover or legumes are often sown 
into wheat as a catch crop and plowed under before 
the next season. A catch crop protects the land 
and Improves the soil structure. 

69. Chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticide. A synthetic 

compound that contains hydrogen, carbon, and 
chlorine. They are persistent insecticides 
that kill Insects mainly by contact action. 
They are insoluble in water and are decomposed 
by alkaline materials and high temperatures. 
Examples: DDT, aldrin, dieldrin, heptachlor, 
lindane, toxaphene, methoxychlor . 

70. Class. A classification level of organisms encompassing. 

one or more orders . 

71. Climate . The sum total and general effects of meteorolog- 

ical factors. 

72. Climatic factors . All the atmospheric conditions 

through whose wic ^spread uniformity the character 
of the regional climate is determined. 

73. Climax. A community at a relatively stable condition 

which is able to reproduce itself Indefinitely 
under existing conditions. The succession 
leading to a climax represents the process of 
adjustment to the conditions of stress and the 
climax represents a condition of relative 
equilibrium . 

74. COD - Chemical oxygen demand. A substitute for BOD; 

it is quicker to determine. 

75. Colifonn Bacteria . Bacteria present in large numbers 

in humans and hence, in sewage. Because coliform 
bacteria are always present in relatively large 
numbers in sewage, because they may be detected 
with comparative ease, and because purification 
procedures which cause their elimination or 
destruction are equally effective against 
pathogens, the routine bacteriological analysis 
of water is concerned mainly with testing for the 
coliform group of bacteria. 
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79. 
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81. 

82. 
83. 
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85. 

86. 
87. 
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Colloidal Materials > Particles suspended In liquid 
which are intermediate between true solutions 
and suspensions. 

Community . All of the plants and animals in an area. 

Community Concep t. The fact that all the different 
plants and animals occupying a given area 
during a particular time have some degree of in- 
fluence on each other. 

Community^ ecological . The interacting individuals 
of all species populations in an ecosystem. 

Community Ecology . The study of the interactions of 
living components of an ecosystem, centered 
on biotic rather than abiotic factors. 


Competition . The general struggle for existence in 

which the living organisms compete for a limited 
supply of the necessities of life. 

Composting . An aerobic method for solid wastes, usually 
done by turning manure piles. 

Conservation District . A conservation district which 
is formed by the voters of a county and which 
is supported by a tax levied upon the citizens of 
the county. A director or administrator is 
employed by the Board for recreational and 
educational purposes. The Board has authority 
to acquire land and construct facilities. 

Conservation Technician . A civil service employee 
with some background in agriculture who assists 
the local Soil Conservationist in his work. 
See: Soil Conservationist, Soil and Water Con- 
servation District. 

Conservation Tillage . The minimum number of tillage 
operations necessary to produce a crop. Leaving 
a crop residue mulch or seeding of cover crops 
makes conservation tillage an effective practice 
for erosion control. 

Contact Herbicides . Herbicides that kill on contact. 

Control Factor . A factor which responds to an increase 

in the density of a given species either by increasing 
the severity of its action against the species (as to 
natural enemies) or by causing intraspecif ic competition 
to decrease the chance of survival of individuals 
(as does supply of food, habitat, etc.) 
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88. C ontour Farming . Method of working the soil whereby 

crops are planted on the level, or across the slopes, 
instead of up and down the slope. Farming on the 
contour often increases yields and almost always 
decreases soil loss from erosion. 

89. Crop 3 standing . The biomass that can be supported 

by i;he available energy flowing through an 
ecosystem. 

90. Crop Tolerance . The degree or the ability of the 

crop to be treated with a chemical but not 
injured . 

91. Cycles . The periodic, frequently predictable, 

fluctuations in abundance of a given species 
in a particular area over a year or a period 
of years. 

92. Deciduous . A plant, including the trees, which sheds 

all of its leaves every year at a certain 
season. 

93. Decimating Factors . Factors in the environment that 

limit animal abundance by direct killing. 
They include predation, accidents ^ disease, 
starvation, and hunting. 

94. Deformation . Changes on the surface due to flood 

or earthquake . 

95. Degradable Wastes . Substances which are changed in 

form and/or reduced in quantity by the biological, 
chemical, and physical phenomena characteristic 
of natural waters. Biodegradable is a term 
specifically referring to decomposition by bio- 
logical processes. 

96. Department of Agriculture . A department of the national 

government devoted to a study of the problems 
of agriculture, scientific investigations, 
encouragement of sound agricultural practice, 
and the spreading of information of interest to 
agricultural persons. 

97. Depletion . Lowering the fertility of the soil either 

by erosion, or taking off crops without keeping 
the soil in condition. Depletion may be pre- 
vented by crop rotations and addition of fertilizer. 

98. Deprivation^ ecological . A reduction in the diversity 

of environmental challenges, particularly biotic , 
due to simplification of the ecological community. 
sensory . A reduction in the diversity of stimuli 
9^- from the environment to an animal in isolation. 
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99. Diversion Dltch > A man-made waterway to change the 
route of running water. Diversion ditches are 
often used to prevent excessive water from 
running down slope or causing rapid sheet 
erosion or gullying. 

100. DO - Dissolved Oxygen In water . One of the most 

Important factors for determining the quality 
of water. Dissolved oxygen Is essential for 
fish and other acquatlc life and for aerobic 
decomposition of organic matter. 

101. Dominance . The degree of control of a community by 

members of one or a few species. 

cyclic . A succession In which several stages 
lead to the reappearance of a species In a 
position of temporary dominance time after time. 

species . The ability of members of one 
species, through adaptive features, to compete 
successfully for required environmental resources. 

102. Dosage . The amount of pesticide to be applied per 

given area (like an acre) or per unit of water. 
(Agricultural Chemical) 

103. Drainage Tile . A series of loose fitted clay tiles 

burled on a determined grade to drain off 
excessive water from farm land. Drainage tile 
can be used In permeable soils In place of 
surface ditches to make farming possible on 
land which otherwise would be too wet to 
cultivate . 

104. Drift . Movement of material outside the Intended 

area during or shortly after application. 

105. Droughty physiological . A relative unavailability 

of water because of rapid drainage or contamina- 
tion with toxic materials. 

106. Ecoclimate . The actual climate of the individual; 

the sum total of the meterological factors 
within a habitat. 

107. Ecological Succession . The sequence of events of 

predictable pattern that occurs In an Integrated 
community, given any particular set of physio- 
graphic factors, combined with a certain climate. 

108. Ecology . The science of relationships of organisms 

to environment . 

109. Ecosphere . The totality of all ecosystems, hence of 

all life and the physical environment with 
which living things Interact. 
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110. Ecosystem , An ecological community and Its physical 

environment of extent such that the cycling of 
nutrient materials and energy flow from a 
closed system. 

111. Ecosystem Ecology , The study of energy flow and 

nutrient recycling In a living community, 

such as a forest ecosystem or an Isolated lake* 

112. Edge Effect . The distinctive opportunities afforded 

along the boundary between two plant communities 
for animals that can feed In one and take shelter 
In the other. 

113. Effluent , 1. Wastes that decrease the quality of 

v;ater, air or soil; usually pollutants discharge? 
from a sewer, chimney, or ditch. 
2. An outflow of water such as from a septic 
tank or a waste treatment plant. 

114. Enrichment . An Increase In nutrients, mainly nitrates 

and phosphates, which fosters growth of algae 
and other plant life in water. 

115. Environment . All of the objects, conditions, and 

Influences surrounding and affecting the life 
of an organism or group of organisms. 

116. En vironmental Complex . The combination of blotlc 

and physical factors together constituting 
the environment In which a plant or animal Is 
living. 

117. Environmental Types . The different generalli:ed 

types of vegetation that are found In an area 
as a result of differences In climate and 
soils, disturbance by man, and any other factors 
that affect the success of Individual organisms 
to differing degrees. 

118. Erosion . The removal of soil or rock by wearing 

away of land surface. 

119. Eutrcphlc . Waters rich In nutrients. 

120. Eutrophlcatlon . The process of aging of a lake; 

occurs slowly under natural conditions, but may 
be greatly accelerated by man's actions - the 
addition of dissolved nutrients to the waters 
of an ollgotrophlc lake, rendering It more able 
to support rapid growth of plants. 

121. Evergreens . (Conifers) Trees which do not shed all 

their leaves and therefore remain green throughout 
the year. Evergreens are the source of most 
of our lumber and usually can be planted and 
grown on land which has been severely eroded. 
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122. Evolution . The theory that all species of plants 

and animals have developed from earlier forms 
by hereditary transmission of slight genetic 
variations passed on to later generations. 

123. Exotic . Any non-native species; introduced. 

124. Factor Interaction . Modification of the effect of 

cne environmental factor by a change in another 
factor, such as the interaction between wind 
and humidity . 

125. Fallacy of limited decisions . The proposition that 

there are a limited or fixed number of decisions 
to be made by society and that if more decisions 
are made by the public sector, less are necessarily 
available to the private sector. This proposi- 
tion is often not true as there are many examples 
where public policy has increased the options 
available to the private sector. 

126. Farm Forester . A technically trained employee of 

the Sta'je who is available to help land owners 
in rural areas plan and carry out wise forestry 
practices . 

127. Fertilizer . Manufactured mineral matter or animal 

waste which will increase the productivity 
of the soil. The production of any field plus 
the nutritional value of the crops produced 
depends upon the kinds and amounts of fertilizer 
available for the crops. 

See: Potash, nitrogen, phosphate, green manure 

128. Fish Hatchery . A place where fish eggs are collected 

and hatched, and the young fish are used to 
stock or restock ponds. 

129. Food Chain . A figure of speech for the dependence 

for food of organisms upon others in a series 
beginning with plants or scavenging organisms 
and ending with the largest carnivores. 

130. Flyway . Route followed by migratory birds between 

their nesting place and their winter homes. 
There are three major flyways in the United 
States: along the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans 
and along the Mississippi River. These flyways 
provide food, shelter, and water. 

131. Food Web . Network of nutritive relationships among 

members of all ages and all species populations 
in a ooTTimunity. 
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132. Forest. Areas where trees find suitable climate, 

rather than be crowded out by grasses* When 
man ur^es wise forest management practices, he 
will have greater profits from the trees. 

133. Forest Litter . The surface layer of the forest floor, 

in which the leaves are slightly decomposed, 
leaving a protective covering. It provides 
humus which increases the water-holding capacity 
of the soil ^nd general soil conditions. 

13^. Forest Service ^ U.S. An agency of the Department 

of Agriculture concerned with scientific studies 
of forestry problems and the management of 
federal forested areas. 


135. 

136, 
137 


Fumigant . A chemical which as a 
tive animals and plants. 


gas kills destruc- 


Fungicide . A chemical used to kill fungi. 

Game . Wild animals, birds ^ and fish that are 
hunted for food sport. Game needs proper 
living conditions and other protection if it 
is to survive. 

See Habitat, wildlife refuge 


138. Game Birds 


Birds which are hunted for food and 

sport. Hunting is part of the American tradi- 
tion. Education, legislation, and proper wild- 
life management are necessary to maintain this 
resource . 


139- 

mo, 

1^11, 

ll\2 
1^3 
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Gaine Refuge . A natural gathering area for wildlife 
where they find food, water, and shelter. 
Wildlife refuges are often used as controlled 
hunting areas during certain seasons. 

Genus . A level of classification between a family 
and species . 

Geology . The science dealing with the structure 
of tht' earth's crust and the formation of 
the crust's various layers. 

Geosphere . The earth. 

Grade . The natural slope of ground or man-constructed 
slopes, such as Inroads and waterways. 

Grass V/aterways . The channel in which water is 

allowed to run off the land. It is protected 
from excessive water damage by a heavy cover of 
grass. Grass waterways are constructed to carry 
excess water run-off safely on sloping land 
and minimize erosion damage. 
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1^5. Greenhouse Effect , The retention of heat in and 

below the earth *s atmosphere due oo absorption 
of longwave radiations traveling toward outer 
space. 

146. Ground Water . Atmosphere water which soaks into the 
ground. Below the water table, all the pore 
spaces in the ground are filled with water and 
the ground is said to be saturated. Ground 
water is the source for springs and wells . 

147* Gully . A steep-sided channel cut in the surface of 
the earth, caused by concentration of moving 
water. Water usually flows in a gully only 
during and after a rain or with the melting of 
snow. Gullies which cause great soil losses 
sometimes can be corrected by structures or grass 
waterways, or prevented by proper land management. 
See : Erosion, structure , grass waterways 

1^8. Habitat . The place or environment where a plant or 
animal species naturally lives and grows. 

1^9 • Hardness of water . A condition in which water contains 
high concentrations of mineral salts which inter- 
fere with lathering and cleansing properties 
of soap and cause incrustation of pipes and 
other plumbing fixtures. 

150. Hardpan . The calcareous deposit that forms a 

watertight stratum below the soil of many 
grasslands . 

151. Hardwood. A tree of class Angiospermae , the flowering 

plants, regardless of the hardness of the wood. 

152. Hazard . The likelihood that a pesticide will cause 

harm when used as proposed. 

153. Herbaceous Plant . A vascular plant that dies down 

to the ground level at the approach of winter. 

154. Herbicide . A chemical used to kill or inhibit 

plant growth. 

155. Herbivore . An animal that eats primarily foods of 

vegetable origin . 

156. Homogeneity . Regularity in distribution of individuals 

of each species in an area. 

157. Human Ecology . The study of environmental factors 

affecting the welfare of mankind, as a special 
form of autecology. 


158. Humus , The dark rich part of the earth formed by 

the decay of roots, stems, and leaves Df 
plants, as well as the decay of animal matter, 

159. Hydrologlc Cycle , The repeated movement of water 

by solar evaporation into dispersing winds, 
followed by precipitation and return to the sea. 

160. Hydroponics , The gro\ving of plants in a liquid 

solution that contains the necessary minerals 
V . '=»d for plant food. Heavy population pressure 
z^'-t: little available productive soil may make 
us more dependent upon hydroponic farming in 
the future. 

161. Impervious Soil . A soil which has little or no 

open pore space and so restricts the movement 
of air, water, and sometimes roots. 

162. Incineration . Burning until only ashes (fixed 

solids ) remain. 

163. Influent . An organism which has important relations 

in the biotic balance and interaction. 

164 . Illinois Natural History Survey . The branch of 

the Illinois state government responsible for 
research into the identification, ecology, and 
management of wild plants and animals. 

165. Inertia, thermal . A characteristic of water, which 

can absorb or release large amounts of heat 
without great change in temperature. 

166. Inorganic Matter . Compounds that do not contain 

carbon and hydrogen. 

167. Irrigation . The practice of applying water artificially 

to land inadequately supplied with rainfall. 
Some land which was formerly barren can be 
made productive by this practice. 

168. Insecticide . A chemical used to kill insects. 

169. Insoluble Compounds . Compounds that will not 

dissolve in water. 
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170. Intangible Costs and Benefits . Costs and benefits 

which are not established through the price 
and market system. "Non-market" Is sometimes 
preferred to the term "Intangible." The loss 
of game fish through pollution Is an example of 
an Intangible cost . Boating and other recrea- 
tional activities are examples of Intangible 
benefits associated with water resources. 

171. Interdependence . Man, all other living things, and 

the physical elements of the earth are all 
highly Interrelated. Whatever affects one thing 
In nature generally affects maJiy other things 
as well. Conservation measures help nature, 
keep a favorable balance. 

172. Law of the Inoptlmum . No species encounters in any 

habitat the optimum conditions for all of its 
functions . 

173. Law of the Minimum. The growth of an organism 

is limited by whatever nutrient material is 
available to it in minimum quantity. 

174. Law of the Optimum. An organism finds its most 

suitable habitat where its tolerances are least 
under stress by the many factors of the 
environment . 

175. Leaching . The movement of soil minerals downward 

through the soil water. Plant food is removed 
by leaching and must be replaced in order that 
plants may have the minerals essential for growth. 

176. Leave s . Green parts that grow on the stems of plants 

and aid in the manufacturing of plant food. 
They slow down rainfall, help hold moisture, and 
add to the richness of the soil. Leaves supply 
materials to make humus in the soil. 

177. Lethal Limit . An extreme environmental condition 

that causes death to organisms continually 
exposed to it. 

178. Life Form . All features of form and structure by 

which a plant is adapted to cope with various 
conditions of environment. 

179. Limestone . A rock with a great amount of magnesium 

carbonate or calcium carbonate which can be 
grouped up for application on the land to make it 
more "sweet.'' Limestone is necessary on acid soils 
for growing legumes and for good bone structure in 
O , animals. Milk, and often dairy products, are rich 

ERJC in calcium and are food for human development. 
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180. Limiting Factors . Environmental factors that far 

outweigh other factors In restricting normal 
Increase of a species. 

181. Limnology . The study of ecological aspects of 

fresh^vater systems . 

182. Living Fence. A fence made of growing plants, such 

as multlflora rose or osage orange. Living 
fences provide food and shelter for wildlife. 

183. Logistic Curve . A graphical representation of 

change In population size, due first to unre- 
stricted reproduction and then restriction by 
environmental factors. 

184. Loess . A fine soli parent material deposited by the 

wind. Much loess Is of glacial origin. 

185. Manipulation . The skillful handling or management 

of something. 

186. Manure . A fertilizer — especially animal waste from 

stables and barnyards. A green manure crop 
consists of green plants, such as clover, V;hlch 
are plowed under to furnish plant nutrlentt: 
In soli. 

187. Matrix. Anything that provides spacing and continuity 

to a system, as a framework. 

188. Microclimate . The combination of temperature, 

moisture supply , and other environmental conditions 
In the space around an organism. 

189. Mlcrohabltat . That portion of the physical environ- 

ment actually Inhabited by the members of a 
species populutlon, excluding adjacent areas 
that are not used. 

190. Mlcronutrlent . A dissolved substance required In 

only trace amounts for normal growth. 

191. Migratory Birds . Birds v;hlch move periodically from 

place to place, generally with the seasons In 
order to reproduce and have sufficient food and 
shelter . 

192. Migratory Wildlife . Birds, and some other animals, 

which, In regular pattern, move from one place to 
another for food, shelter, and breeding. Wild- 
life generally needs some protection from human 
and other predators when migrating from one place 
to another. 
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193. Minerals , Naturally occurring inorganic substances 

rlavlng definite physical and chemical properties. 
Minerals from the soil are taken by humans when 
they eat plant food or anlmd products. They 
must be replaced If the soil Is to remain 
highly fertile. Some minerals are also Impor- 
tant for the resource base In our economy. 

19^. Native . Indigenous; endemic. 

195. Natural Resources . All naturally occurring sources 

of energy and materials used by man, such as 
soil, water, plants, animals, and even man 
himself. 

196. Natural Selection . The basic process of evolution 

which results in the survival of the fittest 
and elimination of those lndividi\als less 
well adapted to a given environment. 

197. Niche . The habitat occupied by a plant or animal 

as a result of its particular structural adaptations, 
physiological adjustments, and behavioral patterns 
acquired during the evolution and development 
of the organism. 

198. Nitrification . The progressive oxidation by soil 

microbes of compounds containing nitrogen, such 
as immonia, to nitrates and nitrites. 

199. Nitrogen . A plant food which tends primarily to 

encourage aboveground vegetative growth. It is 
a colorless, odorless gas found in abundance in 
the atmosphere but rarely in the soil. Plants, 
other than legumes, cannot use pure nitrogen. 
It improves the quality of plants, giving leaves 
a deep green color, and it increases plumpness 
of grain. Pure nitrogen must be combined with 
other elements, such as oxygen or hydrogen, 
. before it can be put into fertilizer. 

200. Nitr ogen-f ixat ion . The incorporation of dissolved 

nitrogen Into nitrogenous compounds, such as 
is known to occur in certain blue-green algae, 
bacteria and fungi. 
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201. Nondegradable Wastes . Substances that are not changed 

In form and/cr reduced in quantity by the biological, 
chemical, and physical phenomena characteristic 
of natural waters. Although nondegradable wastes 
nay be dj luted ::.y receiving water, they are not 
reduced in quantity. 

202. Noxious . Very harnfi^T ; poisonous. 

203. Order . A level in classification below a class and 

above a family. 

204. Organic Matter > Compounds which contain both carbon 

and hydrogen. Organic substances are the chief 
constituents of living things although many 
organic compounds can be synthesized . 

20^ c Organism. Any living animal or plant, anything 
capable of carrying on life proce^ises. 

206. Outdoor Education . Experience outside the school 

building planned to provide an application of 
all the five senses in learning, arouse curiosity, 
stimulate investigative techniques , aid in 
perceptual learning, and create a desire to learn. 

207. Overturn, lake . A seasonal mixing of waters, obliterat- 

ing stratification temporarily, when the temperature 
reaches that corresponding to the maximum 
^ density of water. 

208. Oxidation Ditch . An aerobic treatment method consist- 

ing of a continuous channel and a rotor for 
circulating and aerating wastes. 

209. Oxidrtion Fond. Naturally aerated lagoon by action 

of wind, air, and sun. 

210. Oxygen Deficit . The difference between observed 

oxygen concentrations and the amount that would 
be present at 100 percent saturation. 

211. Parasite . A plant or animal which lives by attaching 

itself to another plant or animal, thus ob- 
taining its livelihood. Many para^iCes, such 
as mistletoe, ticks, bittersweet, do considerable 
damage in our forests and to our wildlife before 
man is aware of their presence. 

212. £K. A technical measure of acidity or alkalinity. 

A pH of 7 is neutral, over 7 is alkaline, and 
under 7 is acidic. 

213. Phosphate . A mineral plant food which may be removed 
Q from soil by erosion or plant growth. Man must 

£PJ^(^" replace the phosphate in order that plants can 

make proper growth. 
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214. Phosphorous . An essential element which controls 

cell division and the formation of fat and 
albumen. Flowering and fruiting or formation 
of seeds depends upon its availability. It 
encourages root development, speeds maturity, 
and counteracts excess nitrogen in plant growth. 

215. Physical Drought . A condition in which soil contains 

very Ij.ttle available water. 

216. Physiological Ecology . The study of adaptive features 

and adjustments in the functions of organisms re- 
sponding to changes in environmental conditions. 

217. Phosphate . A salt or ester of an acid containing 

phosphorous. They are necessary to the growth 
of plants and animals. 

218. Photosynthetic Activity . The use of carbon dioxide, 

water, and other materials by plants in the presence 
of sunlight (radiant energy) to form starches 
and other chemicals useful to the plant. The 
waste product is oxygen. 

219 • Plane . The level erosion surface produced in the 
ultimate stage of any geologic cycle. 

220. Pollutants . A polluting agent or medium. 

221. Pollution . Waste materials in a watercourse which 

adversely affect water for any particular use, 
including aesthetics. 

222. Population Ecology . The study of reactions in 

species populations to environmental conditions, 

223. Populations . Any group of particular organisms 

occupying a specific place at any given time. 

224. Potash. (Potassium) A plant food which gives vigor 

and stem strength to plants by increasing 
resistance to diseases, encourages root system 
development, and exerts a balancing effect 
to nitrogen and phosphorus. It is very necessary 
for chlorophyll development. Potash is mined 
from deposits of potash salts found in many 
places on the earth. 

225. Predator. Any animal which lives by preying upon 

other animals. Predators are essential to main- 
tainijig a desirable balance of natural wildlife* 
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226. Predator Contro ].. The act of limiting the abundance 
cf animals that kill too rriany valuable prey 
species. The trapping of coyotes in a sheep- 
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228. 


230. 


231 


ranchiiijs: rivea Is r.n exfiinple. 


Prev 


:ies that are preyed upon and become 

10 food of predators. Mice re the prey cf 
Tiany hawks * 

Primary Treatment . Ti eatment of sewage to the 

extent that the heavier solids and flotable 
materials are settled out. 

229. Private Goods . Goods purchased by individuals 

through the price and market system which yield 
benefits primarily to the purchaser. 


Producer 


An organism that synthesizes from inorganic 

materials a number of organic compounds contain- 
ing recoverable energy; chiefly green plants 
engaged in photosynthesis. 

Productivity 3 ecosystem . A quantitative measure 

of the rate of pro'duction of new biomass or of 
energy storage at any stage in an ecosystem. 
% photosynthetic . A measure of the solar energy 

trapped by a green plant. 

232. Public Goods , Goods which are not readily available 

through the price and market system and which 
yield widespread benefits to society. Public 
goods are normally financed by taxes and other 
sources of public revenue and benefits are not 
limitj^d to those who finance these goods. 
Waste treatment facilities and sewer systems 
are examples of public goods. 

233. Radiation^ adaptive . The divergence in body function 

and form among related organisms that have evolved 
these features in relation to their ecological 
niches . 

234. Range Management . The wide and scientific . control 

of farm and grazing practices on grazing land 
so that a maximum return will be had for the 
greatest length of time. 

235. Reaeration . The absorption of oxygen in water from 

the atmosphere. This phenomenon enables self-puri- 
fication of streams by providing the necessary 
oxygen to bacteria. 
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236. Realm ^ blogeographlc , A subdivision of continental 

scope made distinctive by its endemic orders, 
families and genera of living things, 

237. Recycling , The natural or man-controlled reconstitu- 

tion of chemical materials into a form that 
can be reused . 

238. Refuse , Useless stuff; waste. 

239. Renewable Resource . Any form of life from the popu- 

lation of whicn a regular harvest can be taken 
repeatedly without endangering the breeding 
stock; sometimes used also of soil and other 
products of living communities. 

2^0. Flesistance ^ environmental . The totality of ecological 
interactions that ordinarily limit any continued 
rise in a species population to the carrying 
capacity . 

2^1. Respiration . Absorption of oxygen and the giving off 
of products formed by oxidation in the tissues, 
specifically carbon dioxide. 

242. Rill . A tiny channel caused by running water which 
oould start in a small depression and develop 
\nto a gully. Rill erosion can remove much of 
the surface of a sloping field with a single 
heavy downfall. 

2^3- Rill Erosion . The development of small, shallow 

channels in the surface of the earth by water 
erosion . 

244. Runoff Water . Water in the hydrologic cycle that 

returns to the ocean from the land by way of 
exposed rivers and lakes. 

245. Secondary Treatment . Treatment of wastes beyond 

the primary stage, utilizing biological processes, 
to the extent that a portion of the remaining 
organic matter is decomposed before discharge 
of the effluent. 

246. Selection^ natural . The elimination of individuals 

in a population under stress in proportion to 
their intolerance for the particular stress. 

247. Self -purification . The process by which a stream Is 

purified some time after receiving a waste 
discharge. This occurs in the decomposition 
of organic matter by oxygen-using bacteria. 
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2^^* Septic > The :';^(*Soly polluted portions of a stream 

in vrrilch tht:* (i'^-.composit ion of organic matters 

is p?. cgi'ebL iiu-: activel;/, producing an abundance 

of CO^ 'and nltrr'iT.enousi decomposition products 

zo t'nl exclusion l-i the dissolved oxygen. 

2^i9. Septic Condj t ions ■ P. te: .-r: :-.o:netimes used to refer to 
coTiditlcn:; whore cilssol^/ed oxj'-gen is absent and 
dt^ccTipo.sit ion is occurring anaerobically • 

250, Sewage . Mculc v:a?t5 .-: containing organic and inorganic 

s'olids . 

251. oowerar.e . ,A stein ^^o/' collecting, transporting^ and 

pump lug, r^ewage , 

252, Sheer Ei*o ;i>lcn> 'Vne erosion or carrying away of a 

fairly unirorm layer of soil by water. Sheet 
erosion reduces tne level of the whole field 
and so it- not as noticeable as gullying. 

Strip crorpin^-; aric; coircour farming can greatly 
reduce dainaf:,'-.- froip. sheet erosion, 

253. Shelter Bol t:. A planting of trees and shrubs on the 

windward nide of a field to decrease the wind^s 
velocity and prevent wind erosion and other wind 
damage. Shelter belts are used mainly in semi- 
arid re^Uons , Frequently, they furnish homes 
for wildlife - 

25^- Slope , ''The lay of the land" or the rise and fall 
of the earth* 3 surface in a given horizontal 
distance. The percentage of slope is determined 
by the number of feet of rise or fall in one 
hundred horizontal feet. Slope is extremely 
important in determining all conservation 
measures needed for proper land use. 

255, Sludge . Accumulations of settleable solids. Their 

i^.eosure determines the need for settling basins. 

256, Smog , A combination of smok^^ and fog in the air. 

257, Social Costs , Costs which fc.re incurred by an 

individual or group but imposed on j^ociety as 
a whole. 

258, Sod, A dense growth of grasses with a tight root 

system which protects the soil from water and 
wind '^rosion. Sod pastures can be reconditioned 
with fertilizer applications. 
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259. 3oll . Usually weathered rock particles combined with 

decayed plant and animal matter, living organisms, 

air, and moisture. Some soils, such as peat 

and muck, are termed organic soil and are composed 

principally of decayed plants and animal 

matter . 

260. Soil Conservationist , A technically trained person 

in pi'oblems of soil and water conservation. 
He is available to help farmers in an organized 
Soil and Water Conservation District with their 
problems. A Soil Conservationist is employed 
by the United States Soil Conservation Service, 
but works with the local Soil and Water Conser- 
vation District Board. 

261. Soil Conservation District . A locally controlled 

area organized under State law to promote sound 
conservation, soil and water practices, and 
proper land use. 

262. Soil and Water Conservation District Board. The 

controlling officers of a soil and water conser- 
vation district , elected by the members of the 
district to supervise the soil and water conser- 
vation program within the district. Most soil 
and water conservation districts are legally 
created by the State government. 

263. Soil Type . A further subdivision of soil series based 

on the surface texture. For example, a silt 
loam and a clay loam could both be part of 
a soil series called by a specific name, 
such as "Drummer'* or "Miami." 

264. Specialized . Adapted to special, specific, or 

particular conditions, as a bird's wings are 
adapted for flight. 

265. Species . A single, distinct group of plants or 

animals in which the individuals interbreed 
among themselves, but not with other organisms. 
To illustrate, starlings are often seen with 
gracklers, but both birds are distinct and separate. 
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266. Speclation. The evolution of species through genetic 

isolation, establishment of a distinctive ecological 
niche, and natural selection of adaptive features, 

267. Species . A "kind" of organism. Implying inter-fertility 

in sexual reproduction, geographic continuity 

in the recent past or present and common ancestry. 


258 . Stenotheririal , Tolerance of only a riarrow range of 

change in temperature:^ without specifying where 
this ranse of tenperatjre falls on the scale. 


269. S tocking . To release live fishes into a pond or 

streaii": , 

270. ^-tratlf icat icr: . The aggre.;;ation uf members of 

particular L?pecie£' into one horizontal layer in 
a vertical sequence in an aquatic environment, 
the soil, or ainong terrestrial vegetation. 

271. Stress, nhvoiol or^lcal , A challenge to the inherited 

tolerances of a,n organism fco environmental 
changes, such as in temperature, water supply or 
salinity/ , 

272. Subsoil . The layer of soil which develops beneath 

tTTe surface v/here the natural processes of water 
movement and soil formation result in an accuihulation 
of finer soil particles. Subsoil affects the 
permeability and water-holding capacity of 
the land. 

273. Succession 3 ecologica l . The progressive change in 

the species composing the ecological community 
from colonisation through serai stages to climax. 

primary . Successional changes following 
exposure of new land area, as by landslide or 
glaciei' retreat or lava flow, where no organic 
matter is present . 

secondary - Successional changes following 
abandonm.ent of a farm or other area in which soil 
is present, with humus and soil organisms. 

274. Surfactant . The ingredient that changes the surface 

property of water, soil, and fabric so that dirt 
can be more easily removed. 

275. Survi\/al Potential , The degree of environmental 

resistance which an organism can endure. 

276. Swamp . Any wetland dominated by woody shrubs and 

trees . 

277. Symbiosis . An association of two unrelated species, 

without indication that members of one species 
benefit or are harmed by the association. 

278. Synthetic Mode , A rational attempt to combine into 

an understandable scheme all of the available 
information on a subject. 

O 
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279 . 
280. 
281. 

282. 
283. 

284. 
285 . 

286. 

287 . 

288 . 

289. 


Synecology . The study of interrelationships among 

ail ki.ids of orgnnisns in an ecosystem in relation 
to the environment. 


S ystems £cGlog:y . The s^udy of interrelationships 

among living things and their abiotic environment 
in operational terms with binary alternatives. 

Terrace . A ridge of soil built across a slope to keep 
water from running down and causing erosion. 

, Steeper slopes can be farmed when terraces are 

used . 

Tertiary Treatment . Treatment of sewage beyond the 

secondary sta'ge to accomplish a very high degree 
of nutrient and/or BOD reduction. 

Texture . The size and combination of the particles 
which miake up a soil. These particles vary 
from coarse sand, through silt, to fine clay, 
and may be mixed together in varying amounts. 
Loam is a combination of sand, silt, and clay. 
Clay is. 002mm or less in diameter. Silt is .002 - 
.05mm. Sand is .05 - 2.00 mm. Texture affects 
how easily a soil will erode, its permeability, 
and the practices which should be used in 
growing various crops. 

Thermal Emission . Radiation and conduction of heat 
into air . 

Thermal Pollution . The addition of heat to a lake or 
stream. An increase in water temperature 
fosters algal growth, reduces oxygen-holding 
capacity, and increases the rate of utilization 
of dissolved oxygen. 

Timber . Growing trees in a forest, sometimes called 
""timber." The rooT:s from a good stand of timber 
are useful in preventing a loss of soil by 
erosion . 

Tolerances . The ability to endure and survive different 
environmental conditions, and the limits of 
that ability. 

Top Soil . The uppermost layer of a natural soil 

profile which contains the greatest amount of 
humus. Most farm crops are grown in this top 
soil layer. Unwise practices may destroy or 
remove this valuable layer. 

Topography . The surface features of an area, including 
hills, rivers, lakes, gullies, roads, and so on. 
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290. Trace Elements . Secondary/ soil components essential 
for normal plant cr animal growth. Tr.ace 
elements are recent discoveries and are only 
partially understood. Some trace elements 
are barium , boron, cobalt sodium, chlorin, 
and chromium. 


91. Trichomoniasis . A disease, caused by a one-celled 
protozoan { Pr icaononas galllnae ) , that infects 
Ihe mouth, tliroat , and crop of many species of 
Dirds, aspecialiy dove;^ and pigeons.. 

292. Trophic Levels A stratum in the ecological hierarchy 
of producers 3 consumers, and decomposers, 
as shown graphically in a pyramid of biomass 
or energy. 

293- Turbidity . Cloudiness of vmter caused by presence 

of collodial matter or finely divided suspended 
matter . 

29^. Tundra . An area at high latitude or high altitude 
where clinic ric concltlons are too severe for 
upright growth of v;oody plants. 

295. Turnover Rate or Time . A measure of lifespan in terms 

of the interval between absorption of mineral 
nutrients by producers and their release by 
decay . 

296. Virus . An infective particle consisting of nucleic 

acid (DNA or RNA) and protein, capable of inducing 
a susceptible host cell to synthesize new 
viruses . 

297. V ocational Agriculture . A series of high school 

courses devoted to training a student for 
agricultural work. 

298. Waste. Disseminules that contribute nothing because 

they do not survive, and food that is eaten 
without being digested and absorbed . 

299. Watershed . All the area draining into a stream. 

Water drainage and its problems can generally 
be solved best by working with all the people 
in a watershed. 

300. Water Table . The top of tne uppermost earth layer, 

found at or below the earth^s surface, which is 
saturated v/ith water. Proper conservation 
practices will help maintain a favorable water 
table for plant growth, wells, springs, and lakes. 
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301. Watershed Orr^anization , Interested persons working 

cooperatively in legal organization under State 
law zo invoetigate, plan, and carry out needed 
practices for the entire watershed area. 

302 . V/aterway . A natural or man-made course through which 
water can flow. 

303. Welfare Factor s . The basic ingredients - food, water, 

cover, and special requirements (such as minerals )- 
that are essential to animal life. These factors, 
if not present in sufficient amounts, indirectly 
affect animal abundance by reducing breeding 
rates and weakening resistance against weather, 
diseases, parasites, and predators. 

304. Wildlife . Animals and plants which have not been 

domesticated by man and which ordinarily require 
only a small amount of protection to survive 
and reproduce. Wildlife is necessary for a 
balance of nature and provides man with a source 
of food, clothing, and recreation. 

305. Wildlife Preserve . An area with food and protective 

cover where wildlife can rest, feed, and reproduce 
without being hunted or otherwise molested by 
man or domesticated animals. These areas may 
be set aside by private or public (government) 
groups to maintain or increase wildlife protection. 

306. Year-class . All individuals originating In the same 

annual reproductive season, as a cohort whose 
mortality can be followed separately. 

307. Yield 3 perpetual . A program of planting and harvesting 

designed to allov; production of a crop each 
year over an Indefinite period with no loss 
of Gualit:;. 
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Occupational Definltlon& from 
the Vocational Education Dictionary 


Environmental Health . A broad program of preventive and 
corrective measures aimed at maintaining a wholesome 
physical environment for students, faculty, and ei:iployees. 
Such a program ordinarily includes inspection and 
advisory responsibility, often under medical direction 
for safety measures related to food, water, air, swim- 
ming pools, waste disposal, and radiological hazards. 

Occupation > Whatever an adult spends most of his time doing. 
That may be what he does to earn a living or not. It 
may be a hobby, or it may refer to duties of one sort 
or another, paid or unpaid. The occupation is the 
major focus of a person's activities, and usually his 
thoughts . 

Vocation . Used interchangeably with occupation. The person- 
centered aspects of work; the psychological conception 
of work as the behavior of individual persons. 

Occupational Guide . A pamphlet covering a single occupation 
or group of closely related occupations which contains 
information describing the occupation and labor market 
information which describes the importance of the 
occupation in the economy, the industries in which it 
is important, the current and near future employment 
prospects, wages, hours, hiring practices, and channels 
of entry into the occupation. 

Occupational Classification . A systematic grouping of Jobs 
according to significant factors involved in the job 
or group of jobs. The process of determining a title 
and code number to be assigned to an application or 
job order. The title or code of a job or group of 
jobs for which an applicant is qualified, as contained 
in the D.O.T. 

Occupational Career . An orderly sequence of development 

extending over a period of years and involving progress- 
ively more responsible roles within an occupation. 

Professional Occupations . Vocations described as professional 
usually require a high degree of mental activity on 
the part of the worker and are often concerned with 
theoretical or practical aspects of often complex and 
detailed fields. Either require specialized theoretical 
knowledge or creative talent. Licenses are required for 
practice in many professions and in addition, professional 
societies set up membership standards, which tend to 
O . define their respective fields . 
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Management Occupatioii s > Persons erriployed In these Jobs are 
usually responsible for supervisory tasks of service- 
oriented occupation?; as well as some production-focused 
fields of work. Thpy facilitate the basic work purposes 
of estaolishnents they represent • 

Semiprof ession al Occ upations , Often supporting occupations 

which uake over much detail work and free the more highly 
trained pi'Of esdionals for more complicated Jobs, The 
semi-professional is more concerned with the technical 
or mechanical details of the broader and possibly more 
theoretical fields. Extensive educational and/or practical 
experience is required. The jobs are less demanding 
than the professional fields as re{2;ards the background, 
initiative, or j,udgment . 

Technical Occupations , Occupations which require direct 

support of engineers or scientists, utilizing theoretical 
knowledge of fundamental scientific, engineering, math- 
ematical, or draft design principles. Requires practical 
problem solving in encountered fields of specialization, 
such as those concerned with development of electronical 
circuits, application of engineering principles, and 
application of natural and physical science principles. 

Skilled Occupations . An occupation which requires dexterity 
and competence in a certain area or field. Special 
training is required for the occupation and a large 
amount of responsibility and reasoning is needed to per- 
form the tasks . 

Semiskilled Occupations . The group includes manual occupations 
that are characterized by one, or a combination of parts, 
of the following requirements. The exercise of mini- 
pulative ability of high order limited to a fairly 
well-defined v;ork routine; major reliance, not so much 
on the worker's judgment or dexterity, but upon vigilance 
and alertness in situations in which lapses in performance 
could cause extensive damage to product or equipment; 
and the exercise of independent judgment to meet variables 
in the work situation, which is not based on wide 
knowledge of a work field and with the nature and extent 
of the judgments limited by application over a relatively 
narrow work situation or by having important decisions 
made by others . 
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U nskilled Occupations . F.anual occupations that Involve the 
performance of simple duties that may be learned within 
a short period of time and that require the exercise 
of little or no Independent previous experience In 
the specific occupation in question, although a 
familiarity with the occupational environment may be 
necessary or very desirable. The occupations In the 
group vary froiTi those iiivolvlng a minimum of physical 
exertion to those characterized by heavy physical work. 


Occupational Analysis . The collection , organization , processing , 
adapting, or issuing of information about the duties, 
responsibilities, and performance requirements of Jobs, 
and the relationships that exist among the Jobs. A 
systematic method of obtaining information that is focused 
pt^imdrlly on the tasks, positions. Jobs, occupation 
Industries, and work environment in which persons are 
found, rather than any study of persons themselves. 
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FOREWORD 


This publication has been prepared as a curriculum 
guide in the Office of Simulation Program. 

This guide is primarily for use by the student in the 
office occupations area. 


Vaughff L. Hall. Deputy Superintendent 
Adult, Vocational and Rehabilitation 
Services 
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REFERENCE INFORMATION 


A . Purposes of Simula tion 

Simulation is not a new concept in education. It has been around for 
many years. You very likely used it as a child when you were growing 
up. You assumed the role of one of your parents, the nurse, or a fire 
chief. Simulation is a very real part of our learning process, 

Webster says that simulation is ''to assume the appearance of . • 
With MOE, INC., we are assuming the appearance of an office; and in 
order to succeed, we must get realistic reactions from the participants. 
It takes a lot of preparation to get this kind of response. Imagine 
the background and effort that goes into a space shot simulation, a 
national emergency simulation, or an office simulation. 

Our purpose in simulating an office is to get you, the potential office 
worker, used to working in an office. You are a part of a real office 
organization. The oriy time you will become anything other than an 
office worker is when you become the Administrative Assistant; ycu 
then act as the outside world. You may ^simulate a telephone operator, 
a customer, or a banker down the street. You will be given ample 
instructions at the time. 

The MOE, INC., simulation was copied trom an actual mortgage loan 
office — Utah Mortgage Loan Corporation oL Logan, Utah. Four Simula^ 
tion experts entered the otfices ot U.M.L.C. and interviewed each 
worker at his work station. Theiic workers were asked questions 
about their positions and how they related to the overall operation 
of the office. The simulation team collected procedures and forms, 
etc. From this exciting beginning came the scripts, tapes, manuals, 
task sheets, equipment, and positions that you will work with while 
you are in MOE, INC, Simulation offers some exciting avenues to 
office learning. 

^ • The Mortgage Loan Comp a ny Exgla i n ed 

A mortgage loan company provides monp.y the purchase of homes and 

property or both. This company obtains u 'noney it loans to borrowers 
from investors. These investors are usuall:> large insurance and invest- 
tTient companies. The Mortgage Loan Company makes a profit from "buying" 
money from these investors and "selling" it to borrowers at a slightly 
higher rate of interest. 

V/lien a couple decides to buy a home, they usually contact a real estate 
broker who shows them several homes. When the couple decides on a 
home to buy, they may select a mortgage loan company where tliey can 
receive a loan at the lowest possible rate of interest- Tlie couple is 
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interviewed by an official of the company and, that official makes a 
decision as to whether a loan should be made or not. 

If acceptable to all parties, the loan is then made to the borrower for 
payment on the home. A welcome letter is sent from the Mortgage Loan 
Company to the borrower along with payment information and a set of 
coupons, one of which is to be returned with each monthly payment. 

Each month the borrower writes a check for the amouut of the payment, 
attaches it to the coupon for that mont.i and sends it to the mortgage 
company. The Cashier at the mortgage company receives the check and 
coupon. The check is then deposited in the bank, and the coupon Is 
sent through the company's system and posted to the borrower's account. 

In most states it is possible for the borrower to pay fire aud hazard 
insurance and property tax premiums together with the mortgage payment. 
These funds are kept in reserve accounts with the mortgage company 
until the payment for each comes due. This enables the borrower to 
pay the same payment each month and not have to make a large payment 
for insurance or taxes when each comes due. 

A mortgage loan institution enables many individuals to purchase homes 
when they would otherwise be forced to rent all their lives. A 
mortgage loan institution performs a very important function in our 
economy. 

C. An Outline of the Normal Business Functions 
It Couple wants to buy a home 

a. Contact realtor and explain 

b. Realtor finds several alternatives to select from 

c. Couple makes decision on home they want to buy 
2. Financing the purchase of the home 

a. Mortgage Loan Company selected 

(1) Couple interviewed by Vice President to determine 
credit standing and ability to handle the loan 

(2) Couple passes as to credit rating and ability to 
handle the loan 

(3) Money is loaned by an insurance company through the 
mortgage loan compfiny (money changes hands) 

b. Welcome letter, coupons, and other information sent to 
borrower 
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3. Cycle of the coupon 


a. Borrower writes check and sends the coupon to mortgage loan 
company 

b. Cashier at mortgage loan company receives check and coupons — 
detaches cl;euk from coupon — prepares deposit slip — prepares 
daily summary and recaps-posts to investors' ledgers 

c. Coupon taken to Posting; and Tax Clerk from Cashier — 
processes coupons 

(1) Enters intormation on borrower's ledgers 

(2 ) Cycle completed 
A. Flow of tunds 

a. Money received from borrower 

b. Mortgage loan company separate funds (insurance reserve, 
tax reserve, principal payment, and interest payment) 
mortgage loan takes a share of the interest for administrative 
purposes 

c. Money sent periodically to investors 

d. Investor periodically pays loan company for services 

e. Insurance premiums are paid annually 

f. Tax assessmt^nLs are paid annually 

^ • ^PY'^ J:.^^ • ^ ^iJ !' ^ 4 ^ ^ ^. K V- ^ 

As a worker in MUE, INC., yon will be j'.iven the opportunity to work in 
all of the positions in the ottioo. Vou will rotate through the positions 
as directed by your tearlier. The simulation is constructed in the 
following four phases: 

PHASE I - Pre-problem Briefing. 

This is the general introduction to the simulation. It involve?iJ 
an acquaintanceship with tl\e simulation facility and a laying ot 
ground rules for work therein. You must interview for a position 
in the office and preyent ail data necessary in applying for a job. 

PHASE II - Positional Instructions 

This phase is a general orientation phase involving a rotation of 
one day at each position. The purpose is to give a general over- 
view o£ the company and to identify general weaknesses which must 
be corrected in the regular (-lassroom before Phase ill can begin. 
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You will be Individually debriefed by your teacher to insure that 
you have a thorough knowledge and understanding of each position. 

PHASE III - Simulation W^rmup 

This phase is a more intensive Lteatment and involves a rotation 
of two days at each position. Additional work is added to that 
given in Phase II and standards are progressively raised as you 
begin to understand the conr.epts and procedures. Group debrief- 
ings become conunon a? problems are identified. Your needs are 
again identified so chat supporting, classwork can correct them» 

PHASE IV " Full-Scale Simulation 

This phase is the tull-scale simulation involving three days at 
each position. The teacher particpates with and/or interferes 
with the process as little as posslbler The Vice Presidents have 
complete control and should exercise that authority. The quality 
and quantity of the work becomes greater as standards are progres- 
sively and systematically raised. You should be able to handle 
any situation with minimum confusion and maximum efficiency. 

E. Positional Description 

The names, descriptions and objectives ot the positions in MOE, INC., are 
listed below. Read through them and become familiar with each position. 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Is in charge of the office and is responsible for upgrading pro- 
cedures. Is responsible only to the President* Must supervise 
personnel, make personnel evaluations, dictate letters, complete 
payroll, calculate early payoffs, completes annual statement and 
interview prospective employees. Signs all checks. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

Regulates work overflow, handles dictation and transcription duties, 
and is responsible to the Vice Presidentr 

RECEPTIONIST 

Meets visitors, flies all correspondence, types all checks, 
reconciles all bank statements, screens visitors, and fills In 
wherever needed in Che office. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Takes the place of che outside world in the simulation. Duties 
consist of being an assistant t-: the teacher, role playing (County 
Tax Assessor, Bank, Insurance Company, Mailman, Borrowers), telephon- 
ing, evaluating, initiating . us comet contact, making up bank 
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statement and miscellaneous duties directed by the teacher. 
CASHIER 

Receives and deposits borrower payments, manages petty cash fund, 
posts to investors' ledgers, completes daily summary and recap, 
writes welcome letters to new borrowers, completes paymerit facts 
sheets, and handles all bad check procedures. 

POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

Requests individual property tax amounts from county assessors for 
borrowers, pays taxes from individual borrowers' reserves, requests 
additional funds to pay taxes for the borrowers and posts to 
borrowers' ledgers. 

INSURANCE CLERK 

Checks insurance policies for completeness and accuracy, completes 
correction forms on incorrect policies, writes premium letters and 
completes tickler cards on correct policies, handles policy cancel- 
lation notices and renews insurance policies using customers' 
reserves or requests additional funds from borrowers. 

F. Work Attitude 

The simulated office is designed with you, the worker, in mind. Wherever 
possible it is furnished with the latest in office equipment and furniture* 
There has been a concerted effort to provide you with the environment 
and atmosphere which is found in the office. 

MOE, INC. , is a company which is in business to serve the public and must 
make a profit for the services it renders. You are expected to contribute 
to that profit. If your conduct or work detracts from that profit, 
you can consider your job in Jeopardy. You are expected to help 
establish a working atmosphere of relaxed, industrious efficiency. 
There should be a feeling of team effort in completing the day's work. 

Decision-making and the ability to follow instructions are some 
attributes that will contribute most to the success of your job. These 
two items are listed high as the most needed attributes ot beginning 
office workers. The Vice President is your student boss of the MOE 
operation. In order to perform his duties effectively, he must insist 
upon quality workmanship from all office workers. Ke must do thlji in 
spite of personalities or friendships. 

Assume your position, play the role and do the work as an ot tice wcrkt-r 
should. Your contribution to the oft ice atmosphere is very itiip's^t tan t 
Make certain your part of the team effort is eft'ecLive and satisfy iii); . 
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Ground Rules 


1. Breaks 

A break will be scheduled each day while you are working for 
MOE, INC. There are several reasons why the break will be 
scheduled: 

a. You need to practice leaving your work and coming back 
to it with a minimum amount of lost time. 

b. You should practice cornnunicating with other members of 
the office staff. Most of yo\iJ office time is spent with 
"business talk**; some of your time should involve '^personal 
talk.*' Make an effort to becorae acquainted with all 
members of the simulated of lice. 

c. You need to take a break for a change of pace. 

While you are on your break, relax as much as you can, take 
care of your personal needs and get back to work as quickly 
as possible. Do not get involved in gossip, extended breaks 
without permission, or activities which are unbecoming to an 
office worker. 

2. Absences 

You are expected to be present at all times just as you would be 
in an actual office. The proper functioning of the office 
depends on the presence of all office personnel. If absence is 
necessary, make certain that either the Vice President or 
President is notified. Absences v;iJl affect your grade and 
salary , 

3. Tardies 

Unexpected tardies will affect yiur .;rade and salary. Keep them 
at a minimum, 

A. Chain of Command 

Read through your materials carefully and use your own initiative 
in solving problems. If you stil? have questions, refer the 
matter to your Vice President who in turn may go to the President. 

5. Dress 

People gain an impression of you the first time they see you. 
On this basis you are frequently judged before you have had an 
opportunity to speak. 


Good personal appearance includes the proper selection and care 
of clothes. Clothes to be worn for business should be appro- 
priate, neat, and becoming. The styles should be attractive 
and yet avoid extremes. Good appearance is important in getting 
and keeping a job, 

H. Evaluation 

While you are working with MOE, INC,, you will be evaluated on the quality 
and quantity of work, ability to follow instructions, starting work 
without being told, diligence. Judgment, initiative, responsibility, 
attitude, promptness, response to supervision and instruction, courtesy, 
cooperation, relations with co-workers and appearance. Your evaluations 
will be completed by your Vice President. 

The President will also conduct a constant evaluation of your perfor-- 
mance while you are at each position. This evaluation will be based on 
the above factors or those listed below: 

1. The work you produce. Remembe::- if you would not be proud to 

sign your name to a piece of outgoing correspondence, it is not 
of mailable quality. The Vice President has the responsibility 
for seeing that the correspondence will meet the standards of 
mailability outlined belo\;. 

a. Proper format 

b. Proper margins 

c. Regular type impression t 

d. Good erasures 

e. Proper punctuation that doeb not change or alter the intent 
of the dictator 

f . Transcription which does not change the ideas expressed by 
the dictator 
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No 

fingerprints, smudges, or other marks on the paper 

h. 

No 

strikeovers 

i. 

No 

misspelled words 

j. 

No 

errors in names 

k. 

No 

errors in figurer 

1. 

No 

violations of weil-astablished grammatical principles 
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m. No violations of the rules for work division 


n. No violation of capitalization rules 

NOTE: Many of the errors mentioned above can be corrected to 
make the paper mailable so it does not have to be retyped. 

Once the Vice President has approved and signed an item of 
correspondence, he assumes responsibility for the mailability 
of the correspondence and will be graded accordingly. 

2. Carbon copies of all letters you type along with all other work 
you complete will be placed in your folder, and the contents of 
your folder will be evaluated periodically. 

3. The telephone introduces a new form of evaluation. Wherever it 
is possible, your system will be equipped with facilities to 
record all conversations. Some of these may be both audio and 
video. If your system is so equipped, you will not always know 
when you are being recorded; but it is conceivable that these 
recordings will be evaluated periodically to determine the 
progress you are making. It is also likely that your conversa- 
tions will be used in some of the debriefing sessions, therefore, 
you should be aware that anything you say may be played back in 
class . 

4. You will occasionally be given a rush job. Depending upon the 
position you are occupying, you will be given some assignments 

to complete in a given amount of time. During that time you will 
be interrupted with telephone, customer, and employee business. 
Your challenge is to return to your work as quickly and 
efficiently as possible after taking c re of the business. When 
time is up, you should return the rush job to your instructor 
and resume your office routine. 

These approaches to evaluation ar^. designed to Measure your cap.ibilities 
as an officer worker. It is hoped that: the evaluation will assist you 
in becoming a competent office worker. 

I. Debrief ings 

Debriefing is not a normal function of an office , but is very important 
as a step in the instructional process. It is designed to bring 
immediately to the student's attention his strengths and weaknesses in 
the office environment. Such characteristics should deal with skills 
or attitudes. Some debrief ings will include everyone in the office 
while others will be held on an individual basii>. 

The object of the debriefing sessions is to handle problems by 
providing for a group discussion. The discussion period is designed for 
the student. Here is an opportunity for you to speak and give your 
ideas on how to improve office conditions. 
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Dt^brietJng sessions will be held as necessary. You will find the 
debriefing sessions of great help to you in improving your office 
effectiveness providing you contribute your part to the discussion, 

J. Public Relations 

Because this is a unique educational program, people may be interested 
in visiting while you are working* Your role in any of the positions, 
except receptionist, should be that of assisting in any way you can if 
necessary, however, if no assistance is required you should continue 
your work, 

R. Correspondence Guidelines 

All correspondence styles and procedures will be at the teacher's 
opt ion • 

L. Glossary 

AMORTIZATION SCHEDULE 

The amortization schedule is a table of figures which shows the 
amount of interest and principal for each payment. It also shows 
the balance remaining on the loan after the principal portion of 
each payment has been deducted from the previous loan balance. The 
details of the loan are recorded across the top of the amortization 
schedule and the payment number of the loan is recorded down the 
left margin of each column. This schedule is used for posting to 
the various ledgers. This schedule is also useful for obtaining 
information for the annual statement, early loan payoff* At the 
present time, amortization schedules are not commonly used in 
mortgage loan companies because computers handle this operation 
faster and more efficiently. We will continue to use amortiza- 
tion schedules in MOE, INC» , as access to a computer is not 
available. An amortization schedule is still available from 
mor^rgage loan companies if a customer requests one. 

BORROWER'S LEDGER 

The borrower's ledger is a cumulative payment record for each 
borrower. Each time a borrower makes a payment, it is recorded 
on this ledger with the amount for interest, principal, loan balance, 
taxes and insurance also listed. The top of the card contains all 
applicable information concerning the borrower. 

COUPON 

The coupon is one of the major documents used in a mortgage loan 
business. When a borrower receives a loan from MOE, INC., a set of 
coupons is sent to him stating the amount of the payment and when it 
is due. The borrower simply remits his payment (usually in check 
form but sometimes in cash) to the loan company along with the 


coupon . The company then has all of the information necessary to 
credit the payment to the proper account without referring to any 
other files. MOE, INC., will accept payments without the coupon, 
but the cashier immediately makes out a handwritten coupon so the 
payment may be processed. 

INSURANCE POLICY 

The Insurance policy is a contract between an individual and an 
insurance company stating coverage costs, payments, and specific 
property covered. Each loan in MOE, INC., must be covered by 
insurance for the full amount of the loan. Each policy is renewed 
yearly in MOH, INC. 

INSURANCE RESERVE 

fn ordtr to provide a more complete service to the customer, 
MOE, INC. , requires that a portion of the monthly payment be 
placed in a reserve account for the payment of the insurance 
premium when it becomes due. Approximately two months before the 
insurance expires, MOE will initiate action to renew each policy. 
Money is then drawn out of this insurance reserve and the insur- 
ance is paid. If the amount in the insurance reserve is not 
sutticient to cover the cost of renewal, additional money must 
be obtained from the borrower. 

INVESTOR 

An investor is a money supplier. Funds available for investment 
are supplied to a company such as MOE, INC., at a particular 
interest rate. MOE, INC,, in turn lends this money in smaller 
quantities to borrowers at a higher rate of interest. Profit 
comes from efficiently administering all details concerning loans 
so that all investor requirements (insurance coverage, tax 
payments) are fully met. 

INVESTOR'S LEDGER 

The investor's ledger is a posted record of the transactions 
concerning an investor's account. The ledger shows the principal 
and interest which is being returned on a regular basis to the 
investor. A number oi borrowers are assigned to each individual 
investor, and the payments from these borrowers are recorded to 
the investor's ledger. 

IME CHARGE 

Mt.U*:, INC. , lends money to borrowers for repayment on a monthly 
basis. When the borrower fails to make the payment on time, it 
causes inconveniences throughout the system. MOE, INC*, can't pay 
its bills to the investors on time, more interest is owed than 
planned, etc. In an attempt to offset this additional expense, a 
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late charge is levied on the borrower. There is a blank space 

on the coupon for adding this fee, and it is paid with the regular 

monthly payment • 

LOAN CARD 

The loan card contains the legal description of the property which 
enables the tax assessor to record the tax assessment. The loan 
card is completed with an original and a duplicate. The original 
is enclosed with a letter of transmittal to the appropriate county 
assessor, and the ' duplicate remains in the file. The county 
assessor writes the amount of the tax on the back of the loan 
card in accordance with the procedures contained in the task sheet. 


LOANS 


Conventional Loan 


A conventional loan is a loan granted at the going rate of 
interest with normal security and normal down payment, 
usually 10% of the purchase price, MOE, iNC, uses only 
this type of loan, 

2, FHA Loan 

An FHA loan is a conventional loan guaranteed in part by the 
Federal Housing Administration, Houses and borrowers 
must meet prescribed conditions, Down payment and interest 
rates are usually lower than p. conventional loan, 

3. Veterans Administration Loan 

A,V,A, loan is a conventional 2o.in guaranteed in part by 
tne Veterans Administration, Often there is no down 
payment, and interest rates are much lower than for 
conventional loans , 

MASTER CUSTOMER LIST 

MOE, INC, does business with 100 customers, A real business has 
an ever-chc.uging list of customers, but for our instructional 
purposes you will be working with these 100 accounts. The list 
includes the name of the customer, the address,, the legal descrip- 
tion of the property, the amount of the principal and interest to 
be included in each payment, the rate of interest on the loan, 
and the amount of insurance and taxes going into a reserve account. 
You will also find the total amount of insurance coverage needed 
(loan amount), the customer account number, and the total monthly 
payment. 
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MATURITY DATE 


The maturity date is the date at which a loan is scheduled to be 
paid in full. 

MOE, INC, 

MOE, INC, , is the name of your simulated mortgage loan company. 
MORTGAGE 

A mortgage is the legal paper that secures payment of a debt* 
The mortgage contract is fulfilled upon payment or performance in 
full or becomes void upon lack of performance as prescribed by 
the contract. Mortgages are only granted Xvhen secured by real 
property, 

POSTING 

Posting consists of machine printed, typewritten, or handwritten 
entries on ledgers to give a current accounting of all transactions, 

PROCEDURES MANUAL 

The procedures manual is a basic student reference manual with 
specific procedures for each position in the office. Each 
procedures manual contains an example of the business forms used 
at that particular position, 

TASK SHEET 

A task sheet is an outlined description of the duties at each 
position for a given period of time, 

TAX RESERVE 

In order to provide a more cdaplite service to the borrower, 
MOE, INC, requires that a portion of the monthly payment be 
placed in a reserve account for the payment of property taxes. 
When taxes are due, MOE, INC, writes to the tax assessor 
(Administrative Assistant) and requests the tax assessment for 
the specific property. Upon receipt of that no-ice, the borrower's 
taxes are paid from the tax reserve, II the amount in the tax 
reserve is not sufficient to cover the tax assessment, additional 
money must be obtained from the borrower, 

TICKLER FILE 

A tickler file is a reminder system arranged chronologically. The 
Insurance Clerk in MOE, INC., uses the tickler file as a reminder 
of current expiration dates of insurance policies. Each month the 
file is checked to determine action to be taken. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Task Sheet, Phase II 


1. Read the narrative carefully. When questions arise as you work 
through the task sheet, refer to your Procedures Manual at the end of 
this section. 


'2. Dictate the following letters after you have outlined them on 
organization for dictation form. Follow accepted dictation procedures 
as provided by your teacher. One or two of these letters should be 
dictated directly to the Secretary if he or she takes shorthand. 


Memo to employees concerning parking problems in the 
MOE. , INC., lot. Much space is being wasted due to 
careless parking. Construct the rest of the details. 

Memo to employees concerning the excellent work they 
have been doing. Word has come from the Board of 
Directors telling that the efficiency of the office has 
improved considerably in recent months. Construct the 
rest of the details. 


c. Letter to the governor of the state asking him to speak 
at your monthly Lion's Club meeting. You are the chair- 
man of the Program Committee. The meeting is about four 
weeks away. You are to construct the rest of the details. 


3. You and the Executive Secretary are to work together to complete 
a rough draft of the payroll and salary register. The breakdown is 
as follows: 


Vice President 
Executive Secretary 
Receptionis t/Adm. Asst . 
Cashier 

Posting and Tax Clerk 
Insurance Clerk 


$500.00 per month 
350.00 
325.00 
300.00 
275.00 
250.00 


The monthly payroll tax schedule assists in computing all tax deductions. 
See the Procedures Manual for details about how to use this schedule. 

A. An Appraisal form is enclosed for each person working in the office. 
You are to fill in their names, the position in which they are working, 
team numbers, and sign your name. Check the appropriate box in each 
category. Give a suggested letter grade for the person you are 
evaluating, then fill in the date on each form as it is completed. This 
form will be held in strict confidence by the teacher. It is your 
obligation to be very objective in this evaluation. 

S. Toward the end of the period, gather your materials together in 
preparation for your debriefing session with the teacher. 
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NARRATIVE— VICE PRESIDENT 


As Vice President, your role in the office has three parts. One, 
seeing that the office functions properly; two, assisting other members 
of the office staff; and three, rearranging workloads when necessary. 
Vou come under the direct supervision of the President and will assist 
him when so directed. You will play an important role in the evaluation 
of other members of the staff. 

So that you can be a top-notch Vice President, let us review the 
contents of your folder and discuss each item as we go. 

As the need arises, you are to dictate letters and memoranda. You 
should never dictate a letter or memo before you use the organization 
for dictation form to outline your comments. You should use the 
dictation machine for all of the dictation unless your secretary takes 
shorthand. If so, only about half of your dictation should be machine 
dictation. In any case, be sure your secretary has something to do at 
all times. Remember, it is important that all correspondence leaving 
your office reflects a good image for the company. You should check all 
of Lhe work that comes across your desk. 

You and your secretary are to work together in completing a 
payroll and salary register. Once you have completed the register, you 
should have your secretary type it. In your folder you will find two 
payroll and salary register forms. One is for you and the secretary to 
use for a rough draft. The second copy is used by the secretary to type 
a final copy. Office salaries are given on your task sheet. A monthly 
payroll tax schedule is shown in your procedures manual. 

The next forms are the appraisal forms for each person working in 
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the office. You are to fill these out with the employees' names, the 
positions in which they are working, team number and your name. Check 
the appropriate box in each category. Give a suggested letter grade 
for the person you are evaluating, then fill in the date on each form 
as it is completed. This is an important part of your position. 
Give honest evaluations. They will be kept confidential. All 
evaluations are to be placed face down on the President's desk. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Task Sheet, Phase III 

1. A letter or memorandum must be composed for each one of the dictation 
assignment sheets which are periodically placed in your "in" basket. 

If the dictation sheet merely requires a decision and an answer, make 
the decision and answer the letter being sure to enumerate the reasons 
for your decision. If the dictation sheet requires you to complete an 
Annual Statement or to specify early payoff procedures for a loan, be 
sure you read the procedures in your manual before doing the assignment. 

2. Check with all office personnel concerning work distribution. See 
that the work can be completed by the person seated at that position. 
If it appears that there will be unfinished work at the end of the 
rotation, see that someone else in the office helps finish the work. 
Report all changes to the President, 

3. Complete the payroll as you have time, but you must complete the 
payroll while you are Vice President. You should not type the smooth 
copy yourself, but you should have someone else do it. Be sure to keep 
your Executive Secretary busy. 

A. You must complete an evaluation on each member of your team while 
you are Vice President, Be objective. The completed evaluation sheets 
should be turned face down on the President's desk. 

5, You must hold a debriefing session with the President, You should 
arrange this for sometime during the latter part of your second day as 
Vice President, Be prepared to substantiate and/or give reasons for 
any activity you have directed. 

6« Supervise the clean-up procedures. Make certain that all personnel 
leave their work for filing in their "out" baskets. 

7, If your Executive Secretary takes shorthand, you should endeavor 
to dictate approximately half of your work to him/her. 

8. You should receive an insurance policy expiration list for the next 
two months from your Insurance Clerk, You should keep this list and 
cross the name off from the list when someone renews his insurance. You 
will know when the insurance is renewed because you must sign the check. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Task Sheet, Phase III 


The salary scale for MOE, INC, employees is as follows: 


Vice President 
Executive Secretary 
Receptionist/Adm, Asst. 
Cashier 

Posting and Tax Clerk 
Insurance Clerk 


$500.00 per month 
350.00 " 
325.00 " 
300,00 " 
275,00 " 
250.00 " 


VICE PRESIDENT 


Task Sheet, Phase III 


The President of MOE, INC, , has declared a bonus for all MOE employees. 

The pres:'.dent desires that these bonuses be incorporated into the next 
payroll check. 

Each employee is to get a bonus of $80, 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Task Sheet, Phase III 

The salary scale for MOE, INC, employees is as follows: 


Vice President 
Executive Secretary 
Receptionist/Adm, Asst , 
Cashier 

Posting and Tax Clerk 
Insurance Clerk 


$750.00 per month 
525.00 

487.50 " 

450.00 " 

412.50 " 

375.00 " 


ERLC 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Task Sheet, Phase III 

The President of MOE, INC., has declared a bonus for all MOE employees 
because of their good and faithful service to the company. The 
President desires that these bonuses be incorporated into the next 
payroll check. 

The bonuses are as follows: 


Vice President $90.00 

Executive Secretary 70.00 

Re c ep t ionis t / Adm . As s t . 60.00 

Cashier 50.00 

Posting and Tax Clerk 50.00 

Insurance Clerk 50.00 
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VICE PRESIDESfT 


Ta sk Sheet, Phase IV 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. A letter or memorandum must be composed for each one of the dictation 
assignment sheets which are placed in your "in** basket. 

3- If your Executive Secretary takes shorthand, you should endeavor to 
dictate approximately half of your work directly to him/her. You should 
use the dictaphone for the rest of your dictation work. 

4. You are going to fly to a large city on a business trip. Use your 
judgment as to where, when and how long. Complete a travel itinerary 
tor your trip. This itinerary should list all details including a 
cash advance if necessary. Use the travel itir*erary form and airline 
schedule book provided. 

5. You must complete the payroll while you are Vice President. The 
payroll must be completed in time to allow the Cashier or Executive 
Secretary to type a payroll and salary register and the Receptionist 
to make out a payroll check for each individual on your team. 

6- A payroll check must be completed for each member of your team 
while you are Vice President. It is your responsibility to ensure 
that this happens. 

7. You must complete an evaluation form on each member of your team 
while you are Vice President. Be objective. You should put the 
completed evaluation forms face down on the President's desk. 

L You should hold a debriefing session with the President. You can 
make an appointment with him for some time during the latter part of 
your third day as Vice President. Be prepared to substantiate and/or 
give reasons for any activity you have directed. 

9. You should receive an Insurance Policy Expiration List for the next 
two months. You should keep this list and cross the borrower's name 
off the list when the Insurance Clerk Clerk renews that borrower's 
insurance. You will know when the insurance is renewed because you 
must sign the letter of transmittal and the check. 

10. Supervise the cleanup procedures by each member of your team each 
day. 

11. You are to compose a letter giving your general impressions (both 
good and bad) of the MOE program. This letter should be structured very 
precisely with at least three paragraphs. The first paragraph should 
provide an introduction to the next paragraph which should contain the 
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business of the letter. The last paragraph should contain an appropriate 
closing. Be very conscious of letter format and style. You shoxild type 
the le*-ter yourself; and, if you do not complete the letter while you 
are Vice President, you must complete it as a homework asslgt.vnent . The 
letter must be completed and handed in on or before Wednesday of the 
last week MOE is at your school. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Task Sheet, Phase IV 

The salary scale for MOE, INC., employees Is as follows: 


tt It 

II II 

ft II 

ft It 

II H 


Vice President $850.00 per month 

Executive Secretary 600.00 

Receptionist/Adm. Asst. 525.00 

Cashier 450.00 

Posting and Tax Clerk 410.00 

Insurance Clerk 390.00 


VICE PRESIDENT 


Task Sheet, Phase IV 

The President of MOE, INC., has declared a bonus for all MOE employees, 
Each employee is to get a bonus of $85. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Task Sheet, Phase IV 

The salary scale for MOE, INC., employees is as follows: 


Vice President $800.00 per month 

Executive Secretary 550.00 

Receptionist/ Adm. Asst. 475.00 

Cashier 400.00 

Posting and Tax Clerk 360.00 

Insurance Clerk 310,00 


It It 

II It 

II ti 

11 It 

It It 
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VICE PRESIDENT 

Task Sheet, Phase IV 

The President of MOE, INC., has declared a bonus for all MOE employees. 
Each employee is to get a bonus of $80. 
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PROCEDURES MANUAL 


VICE PRESIDENT 

A. Dictation 

l>Jhen dictating correspondence of any kind, follow accepted dictation 
procedures as provided by your teacher. You should use an organization 
for dictation form. (See illustration 1) 

B. Evaluation Procedures 

The last day of each rotation, the Vice President is to complete an 
evaluation form for each of the workers under his supervision. A 
sample sheet has been completed for Fred Nielsen, Cashier. (See 
illustracion 2) Any additional comments may be added at the bottom. 
In order to adequately evaluate the personnel under your supervision, 
you must periodically visit each work station. Your signature must 
appear on the sheet. 

C. Interviewing 

You may find it necessary to interview a prospective employee for your 
office. Have the applicant fill out an employment application form. 
(See illustration 3) Treat the potential employee with all the respect 
you can and interview him with a specific position in mind. Outline 
some questions on paper so that you will have all the information you 
need from the applicant by the time he leaves. 

D. Supervision 

You are responsible for seeing that the work of the people under your 
supervision is constantly being upgraded. You should, at your discretion, 
call your workers together whenever you feel there are office problems 
or procedures which need group discussion. You are responsible for 
the discussion in your group. Your secretary should take notes as to 
problems discussed and solutions rendered. 

E . Clean -Up 

You are responsible for the appearance of your office. At the end of 
each session, your teacher will hold you responsible for the condition 
of the office. Please don't become a janitor. The objective of a 
management person is to get work done by delegating responsibility. You 
must do your share of organizing to accomplish this goal. Establish a 
work clean-up schedule and see that it is carried out. 
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F. Travel Procedures 


Use your imagination and list information necessary for a secretary 
to plan a two or three day business travel itinerary for you. The 
necessary information would include items such as trip destinations, 
dates of visit, persons to visit, places to be visited, purpose of 
visit, requirements for car rental, requirements for accommodations, 
necessary business documents such as contracts and speeches. 

G. Payroll and Salary Register Procedures 

The Vice President is responsible for the completing of the payroll 
register. Please refer to your task sheet for salaries of all MOE, 
INC. , personnel. 

Procedures for Calculating Payroll Deductions 

1. Indicate social security number. 

2. Type the employees full name. 

3. Obtain the amount of earnings from the task sheet. The 
procedure shown is based on $450 gross earnings. 

4. Consult the monthly payroll period table published by the 
Internal Revenue Service. (See illustration 4) There 

is a $62.50 dependency exemption each month. 

5. To figure Federal income tax, follow these steps: 

(1) Multiply the amount of one withholding exemption 

(See illustration 4) by the number of exemptions and allowances 
claimed by the employee. MOE, INC. , employees all claim one 
exemption. 

(2) Subtract that amount from the employee's gross earnings. 

(3) Determine amount to be withheld from illustration 4. 

EXAMPLE: A single employee has a monthly payroll period, for 
which he is paid $450.00, and has in effect a Form W-4 claiming 
one exemption. His employer, using the percentage method, 
computes the income tax to be withheld as follows: 

(1) Total wage payment $450.00 

(2) Amount of one 

exemption $62.50 

(3) Number of exemptions 

claimed on Form W-4 1 

(4) Line 2 multiplied by line 3 62.50 

(5) Amount subject to withholding 

(line 1 minus line 4) $387.50 

(6) Tax to be withheld on $387.50 

from table — Single Person 
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Tax on first $317 
Tax on remainder 
$70.50 Q 21% 


4A.62 


14.81 


TOTAL Federal tax withheld 


59.43 


TOTAL State tax withheld 
(16% of Federal) 


9.51 


TOTAL Social Security (F.I.C.A.) 
(5.2% of gross earnings) 


23.40 


TOTAL DEDUCTIONS 


$92.34 


NET PAY ($450.00 - $92.34) 


$357.66 


6. The year to date coluians are not figured at this point, however, 
list the check number beginning with 0001. AJ,1 employees 

are single and have one exemption. 

7. Figure the payroll for each of HOE, INC., em;)loyees, then total 
the columns at the bottom of the sheet. 

8. The Vice President must check the sheet before checks exe made 


9. Make checks out to each enif^loyee. 
10. The Vice President must sign each check. 
H. Annual Statement 

The Annual Statement is completed at the end of each year or upon request 
for the purpose of informing the borrower of the status of his account. 
(See illustration 5) lu order to complete an Annual Statement correctly, 
you should do the following: 

1. Enter the Borrower's Loan Nuuiber in ths blank under Mortgage 


2. You next find how much the taxes were by looking at the back 
of the Loan Card. You Chen enter this amount in the blank under 
Taxes Paid. The Posting and Tax Clerk has the Loan Card file. 
Remember the Loan Cards are filed alphabetically, first by county 
and then by name within that county. 

3. The Interest Paid can be determined by going to the Borrower's 
Ledger and finding the December interest paid. Then find that 
amount on the Amortization Schedule for thtt individual and add 

it to the preceding 11 months' interest amounts. If there is no 
December posting for interest, nerely go tc the Amortization 


Out. 


Number . 
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Schedule and count back to the December posting. For instance 

if you have a January posting, the December amount to the 

preceding 11 payments and this will give you the Interest Paid 
• for the previous year. 

4. The Principal Balance can be determined by looking at the 
principal balance column on the Borrower's Ledger for the 
December posting. If you will look at the Annual Statement, you 
will notice that the Statement is made out for the account as of 
December 31. If there is no December posting you can detertiine 
the amount by following the procedures outlined in the preceding 
paragraph. 

5. To determine the Reserves Balance, you should determine the 
last month in which posting was done. For instance, if the last 
posting was May, May is the fifth month. You would theii five 
times both the tax payment per month and the insurance pajrment 
per month. By adding these together you determine the reserves 
balance. 

6. Put the date under the word date. 

7. Insert the borrower's name and address in the block provided. 
I. Early Payoffs by Borrowers 

There may be times when a borrower makes a decision to pay his mortgage 
off early. When this occurs several steps must be taken. It is not 
just a matter of paying off the amount of the mortgage that has not been 
paid. An early payoff fee, which is a fee to cover administrative 
costs involved with servicing the loan, must be charged. This fee is 
usually 1.5 percent of the unpaid balance. (See illustration 6) To 
complete the early payoff paperwork, you should do the following: 

1. Obtain the balance remaining on the loan from the borrower's 
ledger. 

2. Compute a loan payoff fee by multiplying the amount remain- 
ing on the principal of the loan by l^fi percent. 

3. Compute the amount the borrower owes MOE, INC., by adding 
the early payoff fee to the balance remaining on the loan. 

4. Compute the balance in the insurance reserve account by 
multiplying the insurance payment each month by the number of 
the month which was last posted on the borrower*!^ ledger. 

5. Compute the remaining balance in the tax reserve account 
by multiplying the tax payment each month by the number of the 
month which was last posted on the borrower *s ledger. 


ERLC 
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6. Tell the borrower you will write him a check for the tax and 
Insurance reserve as soon as you receive his payoff check. Tell 
him the amount you will be refunding. The tax and Insurance 
reserve cannot be deducted from the payoff amount because of the 
investor records which must be kept separate. 
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Illustration <1) 


ORGANIZATIO:t« FOR DICTATION 


m PURPOSE IS: 


ERIC 


MY POINTS ARE: (List them as they cone to mind) 


1 


4. ^W'b^nl' ^n<Sli\v^q 


CROSS OUT unnecessary points above 


SEQUENCE (Number above points in 
order of importance) 


LAST PARAGRAPH: (Write Out) 

What action or reaction do I want from the 

recipient? 


BE BRIEF 


DICTATE ANY SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 


DICTATE LETTER 


EMPLOYEE APPRAISAL FORM 


ILLUSTRATION 2 


Judge the employee on the basis of the work now being done. Be sure that each characteristic is considered separately, 
regardless of where the appraisal falls on any of the other characteristics. Place a check (x) in the box below the 
group of words which best describes the individual, but only one check for each line. However, it is essential that 
every line be checked. 


Name 


i\ 


Position 


Team Ho. 


1 


Knowledge of Job: 

Consider knowledge esfcntial 
to person's ,1ob. 


Has an exceptionally 
thorough knowledge 
of work 


Has good knowl- 
edge of work 


Requires 

Considerable 

coaching 


n 


Has inadequate 
knowledge of 
work 


n 


2. Quality of Work: 

Consider the ability t..^ turn out 
work which aeeis quality stand/irdy.. 


Highest Quality 


Well Done 


Passable 


Poor 


in 


3. Quantity of Wprk: 

Consider the v^.^lume .jf v ~. -k prixiuced 
uncle r norma i c ond 1 1 1 on : ; . 


Large Volume 


Good Volume 


Sllght.ly Be- 
low average 
Volume 

1-1 


Unsati sfactory 
Volume 


JZL 


k. Attendance 8t Punctuality: 

Consider frequency of absences as 
well as lateness. 


Record is Excellent 


n 


Occasionally 
Absent or 

m 


Frequently 
Absent or 
Late 

n 


Undependable: 
Absent or Late 
Without Reason 


JZl 


Attitude: 

Consider hie attitude toward his worH, 
company and associntes, and hir, wlll- 
liigness tc work, with and for others. 


Unusually Fine 
Attitude 


Good 
Attitude 


Passable 


Poor 

Attitude 


n 


n 


JZL 


6, Jud^ent: 

Consider his ability to make decisions 
and to utilize working time to 
best advantage. 


Juctlfle:; extreme 
confidence 


Applies Himself 
Well; Needs 
Little Super- 
vision 


Needs 

Frequent 

Checking 


Cannot be 
relied upon. 
Needs continu- 
ous Supervision 


Rellabllty: 

Consider the ability to get the 
work out under pressure aiid to 
follow through to cocipletion. 


n 


Can always be 
relied upon 


Generally can 
be relied upon 


Unpredict- 
able under 
pressure 


"Cracks Up" 
under pressure 


JO. 


0= 


Flexibility-Adaptability: 

Consider the speed with which he 
learns ond the amount of 
instruction required to teach 
him his duties. 


Learned Fast 


Learns Reason- 
ably fast 


Slow to 
learn 


Unable to 
learn 


£3. 


HL 


9« Personal Character 1 r.tlcs : 

Consider appearance. p<2r:;ontill cy, 
integrity, "housekeeping . " 


Decidedly 
Favorable 


Good 


Pnnsab le 


Generally 
Unsatisfactory 


Appraised by 


Date 


Suggested Letter Grade 
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Illustration (3) 

EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION 

Naine_ ^Addres s ^Phone 

Birthplace ^Birthdate Age ^Sex Height Weight 

Homeroom No, Teacher Counselor 

What is your health condition? Good Fair Poor 

Do you have any physical defects? ^Explain 

Father or Guardian ^Address ^Occupation 

Mother or Guardian Address ^Occupation 

What languages, other than English, do speak Read Write 

How many times have you been absent from schoo] this year? ^lardy 

How do you consider your record as a student? (Circle one) A B C D E / 

High School Business Subjects That You Will Have Completed After This Year 

9th Subject Teacher 10th Subject Teacher 11th Subject Teacher 


What is your typing speed? Shorthand speed? 

What other machines can you operate? ^ 


Which type of job would you prefer to hava (Chtick in order of preference 1, 2, 3) 

Vice President Cashier 

^Executive Secretary ^Posting and Tax Clerk 

Receptionist Insurance Clerk 

Administrative Assistant 


Are you working now? ^Where r>pt' of work iirs. per week 

What do you plan to do after you graduate from liigh school? 


References: (Only two may be teachers and nonfc may bo. relatives ) 

Name Address Occupation Phone 


IF I AM ACCEPTED FOR THIS PROGRAM, I PLEDGE MYfjELF TO TAKE ADVANTAGi: OF EVERY OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO INCREASE MY EFFICIENCY AND SKILL AS Al\ OFFICE WORKER BOTH iN THE CT ASS ROOM 
AND ON THE JOB, 


erJc ^^^^ 
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Student Signature 


Illustration (A) 


VICE PRESIDENT 
Task Sheet - Phases II, III, IV 


Monthly Payroll Tax Schedule 

(a) SINGLE Person — Including head of household 

If Che amount The amount of income tax to be 

of wages is: withheld shall be: 


over $46. 





Over 

But not over 



of excess over 

$ 46 

$ 150 

14% 


$ 46 

150 

317 

$ 14.56 plus 

18% 

150 

317 

875 

$ 44.62 plus 

21% 

317 

875 

1000 

$161.80 plus 

23% 

875 

1000 

1167 

$190.55 plus 

27% 

1000 

1167 

1442 

$235.64 plus 

31% 

1167 

1442 


$320.89 plus 

35% 

1442 


Amount of exemption — Monthly payroll — $62.50 for each exemption 
Social Security (F.l.C.A.) is 5.2% of gross earnings 
State income tax is 16% of the Federal tax 
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Illustration (5) 


'MOE, INC. 


8USINCSS COUCATfON lANE 
WHaiS. UTAH 8462) 


A NNUAL STATEMENT 


Shown below is the balance ol your Mortgage account as of December 31. 
Also shown is the amount of interest and taxes paid on your Mortgage. 


Mortgage 

Taxes 

Interest 

PriiU ipal 

Reserves 

Number 

Paid 

Paid 

Balance 

Balance 

03-041 

$150.00 

$121.86 

$1,619.60 

$133.90 


DATE 

(Current 
Date) 


Clifton A. Abbott 
1063 Lincoln 
Moab, Utah 86789 


PLEASE RETAIN IN YOUR PERMANENT RECORDS FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


Illustration (6) 


EARLY PAYOFF 
Loan Balance $ 

ADD early payoff fee 
1.5Z of Loan balance 

TOTAL due for early payoff $ 


RESERVES REFUND 
Total Tax Reserve $ 
TOTAL Insurance Reserve 

Total Reserves $ 

The Total reserves will be refunded upon receipt 
of total due for early payoff. 


MOE, INC. 

TASK SHEETS 
AND 

PROCEDURES MANUAL 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Task Sheet, Phase II 

1. Read the narrative. 

2. All of your instructions will come from the Vice President. In 
the event you complete your work, check with the Vice President, 

3. Near the end of the period, gather your materials together in 
preparation for your debriefing session with the teacher. The teacher 
will inform you of the debriefing time. 

NARRATIVE - EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

The role of the Executive Secretary is to work with, and under the 
direction of the Vice President. In performing your duties you will 
develop your ability to be tactful and discrete; you will make some 
decisions while working in a supervisory capacity. 

You will undoubtedly be faced with situations that will require 
you to organize the work you receive from the Vice President. You 
should list all of your tasks in order of importance and then begin 
working on them in that order. 

The material that leaves your office reflects the personality of 
that office. As a secretary for the Vice President, your work 
reflects upon MOE, INC. Therefore, all work that you do should be 
of the highest quality. 

Part of your duties may be to compose short letters or to obtain 
information for letters. An important task which will require your 
best skill is taking and transcribing dictation. You may be called 
upon to take dictation in a conference or over the telephone. The 
Executive Secretary is expected to perform at a much higher level 
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than most other clerical personnel in an office. 

You may be required to distribute the work load among other 
clerical personnel. Quite often, work will pile up and the need for 
redistributing the work load will become apparent. Work priorities 
will dictate which tasks should be accomplished first. Since you are 
constantly surveying the work situation, you should make certain excess 
work is redistributed. The rapport you build with other office 
personnel will determine how receptive they are to your redistribution 
of the work load. 

You should be available at all times to handle telephone calls for 
the Vice President. You should interrupt your work immediately to 
handle any request made by the Vice President. 

You probably have a proportional space typewriter as do most 
Executive Secretaries. It differs in many ways from a conventional 
typewriter. You probably have an instructional manual on the 
proportional space typewriter in your desk, and you should take a 
few minutes and read it thoroughly . 

You probably also have a transcription machine available for your 
use. Although these machines come in many shapes and sizes, you should 
become familiar with the machines provided in your office. 

Read your Procedures Manual which follows and become acquainted 
with its contents. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

Task Sheets Phase III 

1. Transcribe the letters on the dictation be.lt provided by your 
teacher. You should interrupt your transcription to handle any business 
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that pertains to your position. 

2. Take and/or transcribe dictation from the Vice President as 
requested. 

3. Answer the telephone for the Vice President whenever necessary. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Task Sheet, Phase IV 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. You are to transcribe the four letters on the dictation belt 
provided by your teacher. One letter has an Attention Line, another 
has a Subject Line, another has both an Attention Line and a Subject 
Line, and one Is a two-page letter. 

3. You are to transcribe this belt only when you have nothing else 
to do. Any work given you by the Vice President takes precedence 
over transcribing the belt. 

4. You should be sure to check the style manual for the proper 
heading on the second page of the two-page letter. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

A, Machine Transcription 

If you are assigned the work cf transcribing dictated material from a 
machine, you will have many of the same problems that are encountered 
by the stenographer who transcribes from shorthand notes. The chief 
difference is you must depend upon your hearing. You have the 
advantage of being able to check the accuracy of your typing and the 
arrangement of your letters as you transcribe while the stenographer 
must devote much of his attention to the reading of the shorthand 
notes as he transcribes. 

The objective In using a transcription machine Is to type continuously 
while stopping and starting the transcription n^^chlne Is necessary. 

Procedures: 

1. Listen to the correction and special Instructions before 
transcribing any of the letters, memorandums, or other 
material. 
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2. Use the indicator slip as a guide for the proper placement 
of each letter on a page. 

3. Be sure that you understand the meaning of the dictation 
before typing so that you avoid errors in grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, etc. Be careful not to confuse 
homonyms, such as bare for bear or there for their * 

4. Develop the ability to remember the dictation so that 
that you can avoid the overuse of the repeat pedal. 

5. Avoid errors in syllabication. 

6. Proofread as you type material; reread before you remove 
the paper from the typewriter. 

B. Taking Dlcatation 

Whether your boss dictates only once o.ach day or periodically throughout 
the day, it is your responsibility to be prepared to handle any 
request to take dictation. Whenever leaving your desk, remember to 
cover any confidential material that might be on your desk or in your 
typewriter. 

You should take your dictation materials and enter his office as 
quietly as possible. Use pauses in dictation to check your dictation 
material. If you do not get the dictation, do not be afraid to interrupt 
for clarification. When the dictation is completed, you should look 
through your notes to clarify any questions such as spelling, dAtee, 
numbiiirs, etc. 

C, Travel Itinerary 

You should use a travel itinerary form to do any trip planning for your 
Vice President. Using flight schedules, etc., you should plan all 
points of arrival and departure for the complete trip. Be sure to 
include specific times, rental car requirements, hotel/motel accom- 
modations and any other arrangements which will facilitate the travel 
schedule. 

Procedures : 

1. Using the Travel Itinerary (Illustration 1) as a guide, 
ask your boss about the following points: 

Trip destination(s) 
Date(s) of visit 

Desired times of arrival and departure 
Transportation requirements 
Special accommodations 
Business documents required 


ERIC 
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2« Using a flight schedule as a reference , determine which 
flights most closely meet the boss' requirements for 
arrival and departure. 

3* Call the airlines or travel agency (Administrative 
Assistant) and make reservations* Make any other 
arrangements for hotel/motel or car reservations, etc., 
required (letter, phone, or telegram). 

A* Present the tentative Itinerary to the boss for approval. 
Make any necessary revisions. 

5. Type final Itinerary. 

6. When all confirmations are received. Inform your boss. 
Check back on any nonconf irtaed reservations. 

D. Balancing of Workload 

Workload in various positions of the office may become too he^vy while 
in other areas of the office the load may be extremely light. An 
efficient Executive Secretary is usually awar*. o£ these condltlona and 
redistributes the workload accordirgly. 

Procedures : 

1. Distribute the excess work to a position at which it can 
be handled. 

2. If no position can handle the eaccess work, Inform the 
boss. 

E. Debriefing; Log Maintenance 

Whenever a debriefing session is called by the Instructor, it is the 
responsibility of the Executive Secretary to keep minutes for these 
sessions. 

Procedures: 

1. Note all problems raised by the group. 

2. Note all solutions offered and/or adopted by the group. 

3. Type up the notes and give to the Vice President. 
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lUustraticm (1) 


ITINERARY 

for ADVANCE: 

U. R. Sorry CASH: 
Vice President, MOE, INC. 


DATES: NOVEMBER 20 to 

NOVEMBER 23, 19~- 

Schools, Utah 

CHECKS: 
RENTED CAR: 


DATE 

DEPARTURE 
POIOT AND 
TIME 

ARRIVAL 
POINT AND 
TIME 

TRANSPORTATION 

HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

MONDAY 
NOVEMBER 20 

Schools, Utah 
Company car 
4:00 p.m. MST 

Cedar City 
5:00 p.m. MST 

CoiE^ any car 



Cedar City 

Airport 

5:30 p.m. MST 

Salt Lake City 
6:30 p.m. MST 

Airwest 
Flight 503 



Salt Lake City 

Airport 

7:40 p.m. MST 

Seattle 
(Change watch) 
9:09 p.m. PST 

United 
Airlines 
FliKht 231 

Thimderbird 
Motel 

THURSDAY 
NOVEMBER 23 

Seattle 
Airport 

12:05 p.m. PST 

Salt Lake City 
(Change watch) 
2:38 o.m. MST 

United 
Airlines 
Flight 494 



Salt Lake City 

Airport 

4:20 p.m. MST 

Cedar City 
3:20 p.m. MST 

Airwest 
Flight 479 



APPOINTMENT SCHEDULE 
CITY DATE AND TIME PLACE SUBJECT 


Se&utle Tuesday and Wednesday Silver Palace Vice President 

November 21 and 22 Workshop 
8:00 a.m.. to 5:00 p.m. 


Cedar City Thursday, November 23 Cedar High SPEECH: ''Future 

8:00 p.m. School Business Leadership 
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MOE, INC. 

TASK SHEETS 
AND 

PROCEDURES MANUAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 



ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Task Sheet, Phase II 

1. Read the narrative 

2. Your activity at this position during Phase II is quite limited. 
You should read the short procedures manual statement and then 
familiarize yourself with the Activity Log and Position Work Sheet. 
These forms will be used during the next two phases of the simulation. 

3. As soon as you can, you should begin working on the assignments 
detailed by the Receptionist Task Sheet. This will give you more 
time to complete those tasks. 

NARRATIVE - ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT - PHASE II 
The Administrative Assistant position is perhaps the most 
challenging of all the positions in the office simulation. Most of 
what happens in the office is initiated by this position. You repre- 
sent the outside world. You will gain a great deal of insight in the 
office operation within the company, with other companies, and the 
public the company serves. The success of this program depends upon 
your ability to follow instructions. You will need to develop 
telephone techniques and be able to work with your fellow vorkers. 

The rate of flow of office activities will be regulated for the 
most part from your position. In most cases, you will be prompted 
by the President, but don't be afraid to use your own initiative. 
Through these observations you may see a need to initiate more or 
less activity. Check with the President before you make any permanent 
changes. You will be surprised how much this will help in making 
a successful program. 

Your activities are governed by a task sheet which will indicate 
to you at prescribed times when you should perform any function of the 
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simulation. You are to make sure you have the proper material to 
match your task sheet for each day. 

You will have the opportunity to participate in a number of 
different situations. If you are asked to be a real estate agent, 
prepare some notes regarding things you might say as probable 
responses. If you are any kind of a ham actor, your duties will be 
even more interesting. The task sheet may ask you to be an Irate 
customer, an inquiring customer, or you may be asked to think up a 
call to an individual position on your own. Have a good time, but 
be as realistic as you can and don't fall out of character. If you 
need some suggestions, don't be afraid to call on the President. 
Your own imagination and initiative is of utmost importance in this 
position. 

Wh^n you answer the telephone, use proper business telephone 
techniques. Answer by saying, "Administrative Assistant, Miss Jones 
speaking." If the President's phone rings and he is out, answer 

the President's phone by saying, "President 's office. Miss 

Jones speaking. May I help you?" Take a message if necessary* 

You have a recorder capable of recording all of the phone 
conversations. This is very important in the debriefing sessions 
which will be conducted. 

We think that you will find this position exciting. You will 
be able to observe the effect of each situation on all positions 
through these activities. You will learn a lot about the functions 
of the office. 
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Be careful chat you do not sacrifice the office atmosphere in 
order to return a favor, get even, or just have fun. The relation- 
ship between you and the office workers is very important. You 
cannot be considered simply an Administrative Assistant. At one 
moment you may be a person on the telephone and the next moment you 
are a person delivering a telegram. Playing favorites is completely 
out of the question. There should be no coimnunication with the 
other workers except in response to official business. We hope that 
you will enjoy being an Administrative Assistant and that you will 
learn a great deal about how an office functions. Your President will 
be glad to help you with any problems you have. Be careful in asking 
for too much assistance as you must learn by solving problems for 
yourself. Remember that you ftre an assistant in every sense of the 
word. Be ready to help at any uima. There may be times when you 
find yourself with little to do, so, take that time to develop 
ideas of how to have a better simulation, 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Task Sheet, Phase III 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. Take an Activity Log for Administrative Assistant from your desk 
and make notes about what you will say before you make each telephone 
call. You should be sure you have all the information on hand that 
is necessary to successfully complete the call. You should record 
each telephone call, 

3. When you have completed a telephone call, you should finish filling 
out the Activity Log Sheet and file it at the front of the Activity 
Log File in your desk, 

4. The Telephone Call Sl^eet you received which told you what to 
request or what information to ask for when making the telephone call 
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should be placed in your "out'* basket. 


5. If you are the first Administrative Assistant of this rotation, 
the Cashier will come to pick up the petty cash from you. The petty 
cash is in your desk drawer. You will act as the bank and will Lash 
a check for the Cashier. The check will be for $400 and you should 
give the Cashier a number of different: denominations when cashing 
the check. The cashed check goes in your "out" basket. 

6. Twice each day you are to go to eeuh Cashier and indicate you 
neeid some petty cash to purchase some office supplies. You decide 
what these supplies will be and how much they will -'jcst. Do not go 
to both Cashiers at the same time, but space your visits. (This 
means two visits to each Cashier for a total of four visits.) 

7. Once each day you are to take one of the checks in the Admiaistra- 
tlve Assistant folder in your desk to a Cashier and make a mort^aj^e 
paj'ment. You will be the customer whose name is on the check, and 

be sure to go to each Cashier but at different times. Each check w::l 
be for an amount greater than your mortgage payment. You are to get 
the check cashed by the Cashier who will use the petty cash fund. 

8. Once each day you are to be a MOE, INC., customer who is visiting 
MOBl "just to find out how my loan is administered." Supply all kinds 
of details to the Receptionist. Brief yourself for your visit by 
picking out the name of a borrower from the Master Customer List and 
learning all you can about him. Remember you can be the wife of a 
customer when you visit. Insist on being introduced to the Vice 
Presidents and to anyone else to whom you want to be introduced. 

9. If you are the first Administrative Assistant of this rotation, 
you should hand out a "Position Work Sheet for MOE Employees" at the 
beginning of Day 1. 

10. Post all MOE checks and deposits to the bank statement. 

11. You will be in this position for one day. You will be the 
Receptionist during the second day of this rotation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Tas k Sheet, Phase IV 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. Take an Activity Log for Administrative Assistant from youc desU 
and make notes about what you will say before you make eacli teleplionf- 
call. You should be sure you have all the information at hand that 
is necessary to successfully complete the call. You should record 
each telephone call. 
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3. When you have completed a telephone call, you should finish filling 
out the Activity Log Sheet and file it at the front of the Activity 
Log File in your desk. 

4. The sheet from which you received the telephone call information 
should be placed in your '*out" basket. 

5. If you are the first Adxninistrc.tive Assistant of this rotatioxif 
the Cashier will come to pick up the petty cash from you. The petty 
cash is in your desk drawer. You will act as the bank and will cash 
a check for the Cashier. The check will be for $400, and you should 
give the Cashier a number of different denominations when cashing 
the check. The cashed check goes in your "out" basket. 

6. Twice each day you are to go to each Cashier and indicate you 
need some petty cash to purchase some office supplies. You decide 
what these supplies will be and how much they will cost. Do not go 
to both Cashiers at the same time, but space your visits. (This 
means two visits to each Cashier for a total of four visits.) 

7. Once each day you are to take one of the checks in the Adminis- 
trative Assistant folder in your desk to a Cashier and make a mort- 
gage payment. You will be the customer whose name is on the check, 
and be sure to go to each Cashier but at different times. Each 
check will be for an amount greater than your mortgage payment. You 
are to get the check cashed by the Cashier who will use the petty 
cash fund. 

8. Once each day you are to be a MOE, INC., customer who is visiting 
MOE "just to find how my loan is administered." Supply all kinds of 
details to the Receptionist* Brief yourself for your visit by 
picking out the name of a borrower from the Master Customer List and 
learning all you can about him. Remember you can be the wife of a 
customer when you visit. Insist on being introduced to the Vice 
Presidents and to anyone else to whom you wish to be introduced. 

9. If you are the first Administrative Assistant of this rotation, 
you should hand out a "Position Work Sheet for MOE Employees" at 
the beginning of Day 1. 

10. Post all MOE checks and deposit to the bank statement. 

11. You will be in this position for one and one-half days. You will 
be the Receptionist during the other half of this rotation. 
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PROCEDURES MANUAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

As Administrative Assistant you take the place of the outside world 
(tax assessor, bank, customer, insurance company, etc.) in the 
siuulation program; therefore, role playing will be of major 
importance to the success of your^Job. You are responsible for the 
flow of work to each position as directed by the teacher. You must 
work very closely and cooperatively with the teacher. 

Bank Statement s (See illustration 1) 

1. Periodically you will receive checks and deposit slips from 
MOE, INC. Initial the deposit slips by the total and return 
duplicate to the Cashier. 

2. Be certain they are properly endorsed before posting them 
to the bank statement. 

3. Post checks and deposits maintaining a running balance. 
(See illustration 1) 

A. Be sure the Receptionist receives the bank statement in 
time to reconcile it before changing positions. 

Illustration 2 and 3 are examples of the Activity Log for Adminis- 
trative Assistant and the position work sheet respectively. 
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Illlstration (2) 


ACTIVITY LOG FOR ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Person and Position contacted 

You are calling/ visiting in the name of_ 
Subject of call/visit 


Outline the comments you will make 
I 
II 


IV 


III 


Activity Appraisal 

Proper Greeting 

Kept Waiting Properly 

Spoke Clearly 

Answered Questions Properly 
Maintained Composure 
Proper Closing of Call/Visit 
Good Debriefing Example 

Telephone Call 

Was recorded 


VI 

Not 
Applicable 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 


beginning position of Indicator 
_ending position of Indicator 


Wax not recorded 


Suggested letter grade for person contacted_ 


Signature 
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Illustration (3) 


Name 


POSITION WORK SHEET FOR MOE EMPLOYEES 

Date 


V;iiile 1 was (circle one) Vice President, Administrative Assistant, Receptionist, 
..xecutive Secretary, Cashier, Posting and Tax Clerk, or Insurance Clerk, I completed 
ihe following work; and appropriate copies have been placed In my out basket for 
: iling. 


^Acted as a customer (made payment 

or kept appt. with V.P.) 

Activity Logs completed 

_ _Annual statements computed 

_ Annual statements typed 

^Appointments handled (V.P.) 

Appointments made 

Bank statement completed 

__Bank statement reconciliation 

Changed filing system (Recep.) 

Changed typewriter ribbon 

Checks typed 

Coupons completed 

Coupons posted 

Daily summary and recap completed 

Deposit slips completed 

Early payoff computed 

Early payoff typed 

^Employee appraisal form completed (V.P.) 

Envelopes typed 

Insurance policy correction 

forms completed 

^Investor ledger typed 

Other work done during the day: 


Let ters dictated 
^Letters filed 

^Letters proofread and signed (V.P.) 
Letters taken in shorthand 
^Letters typed 

Letters typed from transcription 


Memorandums dictated 


_Me mo r an d urns typed 
Payment coupons completed 


Payment coupons posted 
_Paym^3nt facts sheet typed 
_Payroll and salary register computed 
_Payroll and salary register typed 
_Petty cash ok completed 


Put ti'.pe in adding machine or 
printing calculator 

Receipts completed 


Telephone calls handled 


^Tickler cards typed 
Travel itinerary completed 
Travel itinerary requested 
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MOE, INC. 

TASK SHEETS 
AND 

PROCEDURE'S MANUAL 
RECEPTIONIST 



RECEPTIONIST 


Task Sheet, Phase II 

You will be at this position for only one-half of the class period. 
During the other half of this period you will assume the position 
of the Administrative Assistant. You will have to hurry to 
complete your assignments. 

FIRST RECEPTIONIST 

1. Read the narrative. Keep your folder in front of you as the 
narrative will explain each paper and form in the folder. 

2. You are to greet all visitors who come to the office. Remember 
that you reflect the image of the company, and each caller is to be 
handled with courtesy and efficiency. Assist with visitors in any 
way you can. 

3. You are to design a notice regarding the institution of coffee 
breaks. These breaks are to be taken by all office personnel and 
are to be held to 5 minutes in length. Cara should be taken that 
no food or drink is brought around the equipment. This notice 
should be suitable for posting on the MOE, INC. , bulletin board. 

4. You are to design a flyer (a handout or announcement) promoting 
the annual outing held by MOE, INC. This flyer should be of an 
original nature and have some art work. Make a spirit master and 
duplicate enough copies for your office. 

5. You will be asked to type a check for insufficient funds by 
each cashier. The check no. ±3 236 and the balance brought forward 
on the check stub before making out the check is $2,246.69. The 
check should be made out to First Sincerity Bank of Utah. 

6. Gather your materials together in preparation for your debrief :^ng 
session with the teacher. You will be informed as to when to begin 
this process. 

SECOND RECEPTIONIST 

1. Read the narrative. Keep your folder in front of you as the 
narrative will explain each paper and form in the folder. 

2. You should then complete the tasks listed above. 
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NARRATIVE - RECEPTIONIST 

As Receptionist, you are the voice and ears of your company. All 
of whau you say and how you say it as you answer the telephone or greet 
a visitor presents an image, an image of both you and the company for 
which you work. 

Let us first consider your duties nt nhe telephone. Your voice 
should be the voice of a smile. Each caller should be assured that 
you are iaterested in what he is saying and that he will receive a 
satisfactory answes: for every question. You mu^t become familiar with 
the methods of screening calls uo determine which of the workers in 
the office can best answer the ques'iion ai^ked. Many times a person 
will ask for the Vice President wher In reality the Cashier or Insurance 
Clerk could ansiwer the question more easily. You can save the caller 
time if you direct his question to tho prc^pi^r people. 

A great deal oi skill is rviquirec in handling the telephone. The 
proper use of the hold key and ^ihc memorliiQtion of all eiTtpioyec 
telephone numbers will help iScili.*;ato the use of this instrument- When 
messages are left for someor.e ii: the oxfic^i; rhey should be written 
completely and accurately. Phone numbors to call should be repeated In 
order to ensure uheir accuracy. ^ 

Another Important function of the Receptionist is that of greeting 
callers who come to visit MOE, INC The soiae kind of courtesy must be 
extended to these people as to those on the telephone. No one should 
be kept waiting unnecessarily. Individual callers who are on business 
should be referred directly to the person who c^n most efficiently 
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help them. 


Tours through MOE, INC., should be handled in a very efficient 
and informative v;ay. If you do not have the answer to a question, 
you should remember the question and have someone else answer it 
later in the tour. 

Handling the mail will be another of your duties. You will 
open, scan, and sort all mail, except that marked '^personal." You 
must learn how to select the proper mailing service for all the 
different types of outgoing mail. 

RECEPTIONIST 

Task Sheet, Phase III 

1. There has been an office policy change in filing procedures. If 
the files are not in a geographic system, change them to an alphabetic 
system; if they are in an alphabetic system^ change them to a 
numeric system; if they are in a numeric system, change them to a 
geographic system. 

2. Pick up all material in all of the "out" baskets in the office. 
Put this material into the appropriate "in" br.sket. 

3. File all collected material in appropriate files. 

4. Greet all callers as they arrive. If. you are unable to complete 
all of your assignments because of visitors, you should report the 
reasons to the Vice President. The calle:.:a r.re to be greeted with the 
kindest attention . 

5. You will be responsible for typing all MOE checks. Upon receipt 
of a written request, complete the check stub and ^he check. When 
completed, give the check to the person originating the request. 

6. You should obtain the amount of each bank dG:;)orit from the Cashier 
and enter it in your, checkbook. 

7. Immediately upon receipt, reconcile the bt ak statement you received 
from the Administrative Ar.tiistant. 


RECEPTIONIST 


Task Sheer, P hfise IV 

1. Read this entire page before you start to v;ork. 

2. There has been a policy change in office filing procedures. If 
the files are in a geographic system, change them to/ a numeric 
system; if they are in a numeric system, change them to an 
alphabetic system; if they are in an alphabetic system, change 
them to a geographic system. 

3. Every lew minutes throughouc the office day* you should pick up 
the material in each position's *'out" bi-sket. You are to put all 
the material you have collected into the appropriate *'in" basket 

4. Check the President's *'file" baf^ket frequently for material to 
file and file it, 

5. You are to address envelopes for any five letters which have been 
signed. Put all five addressed enveXopen into the President's ''in" 
basket . 

6. Greet all callers as they ari.'ive. If you are unable to complete 
all your assignments because of callers j you should report the sit- 
uation to the Vice President. The callers are to be treated in the 
kindest way possible. 

7. You will be »:esponsibi • ^:or. typing . .l.i. MOE checks. Upon receipt 
of a. written request, complete the cl^eclc stub and the check. Give 
the check to the person who requested it. 

8. You should obcain the r.MounL of each bank deposit from the 
Cashier and record this amou i': in the depotjit line of the checkbook 
stub. 

9. immediately upon receipt, reconcile the bank statement you 
received from the Administrative As.^istant. 

10. You will be in this position for only a day and one-half* All 
of your work must be completod at the end of this time. 


PROCEDU?JiS MAJ.vlUAL 

RECEPTIONIST 

it is important that th^ Receptionist make a good impression on callers- 
The Receptionist must be neatly groomed, have a pleasant smile, be 
friendly, courteous, and sincere in the desire to help a caller. 
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Respoasibil U ie.<^ include greeting visitors, handling requests and 
complaints graciously, operating the telephone communicationa system, 
and directing callers and visitors to the appropriate persona. The 
Receptionist also has clerical duties. 

• C ene r a 1 _ Procedures 

As the Receptionist, you will be the 'Voice of the company*' for all 
i'ncomiag calls and an efficient and resourceful person for the entire 
oftice staff. Your personality will be a vital part of the character 
of the ticm because you are in constant contact with callers and 
your fellow employees. Your day-to-day spirit of helpfulness can 
contribute to the morale of the staff and the success of the businesa. 

A voice can convey a spirit of interest, alertness, and helpfulness 
or it can reflect an attitude of indifference, impatience, or 
inatt.ention. It is so often true that it is not what is said, but 
the way ic is said that really counts in a telephone conversation. 

^' Screen ing calls. One of your most important duties as a 
Receptionist will be to screen incoming calls. If the person desired 
is not in his oftice, or, as may be the case with company officers, 
is not to be disturbed while in conference, etc. , explain why the 
person desired cannot talk; and if possible, suggest an alternative, 
such as "Mr. White, Mr. Johnson is attending a committee meeting. 
Is there anything [ can do to help you?" "Mr. White, Mr. Johnson 
is holding a conference. Would you care to talk to his assistant, 
K.'. Jordan'" 

2 . Gett ing information . Some telephone callers do not care to give 
their names; others prefer not to say why they are calling. As a 
Receptionist, you will frequently have to find out who is calling; 
and, if the name does not help you, why he is calling. Try to get 
the information as tactfully as possible by using an appropriate 
response, such as: 

Mr. Johnson has a visitor at the moment. If you will give me 
your name and telephone number, I will ask him to call you just 
as soon as he is ifree. 

Mr. Johnson is not at his desk just now. May I give him a 
message for you.^ 

3. Taking^ Messages Ac curat ely . A pad of forms and a pencil for 
recording the details of incoming telephone calls should always be 
kept on your desk next to the telephone to take messages when an 
employee is out. (See illustration 1) When the employee returns, 
he can use the message to return the call, a practice which promotes 
better customer relations. It is imperative, therefore, that you 
record all ot the details of every message accurately. 
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4. Receiving Office Callers . Although people have characteristics in 
common, you will find in your work as a Receptionist that each person 
is different from every other person and that you will be meeting 
many types of people. There will be quiet ones, shy or aggressive ones, 
uncertain or certain ones who approachyour desk for information, 
advice, entrance to your employer's office, or for any one of a 
number of reasons. You will need to put each person at ease. 


Procedures : 


1. Receiving Callers . A Receptionist should be immediately 
aware that someone has come to his desk for some purpose. If 
you confidentially report to the teacher that you have read the 
page, you will receive a candy bar. You must greet each caller 
promptly, courteously, and by name if possible. A typical 
conversation between a Receptionist and a caller might be: 


RECEPTIONIST: 


CALLER: 


Good morning, Mr. Norman. How are you today? 

Fine, thank you. Miss Jones, and how are you? 
I was in the building for a conference and 
thought 1 would stop by to see Mr. Nelson, your 
Vice President, for a few minutes about the 
contract we talked about on the telephone 
yesterday. Is he free? 


RECEPTIONIST: 


Mr. Nelson is talking with a client on a long- 
distance call, but I am sure that he will be 
happy to talk with you as soon as he is finished. 
Would you care to hang up your coat and hat 
(motioning to the coat tree)? 


CALLER: 


Thank you, but I will leave them right here since 
this will be a brief conference. 


RECEPTIONIST: 


Please have a seat and I shall let Mr. Nelson 
know you are here as soon as he is free. 


When Mr. Nelson is able to receive this caller, the Receptionist should 
call Mr. Nelson, or in some way indicate that Mr. Norman is waiting. 
When Mr. Nelson is ready, she should escort Mr. Norman to his office. 

If, on Che other hand, the visitor wishes to see one of the clerks, he 
should be escorted to the appropriate clerk with no delay providing 
that the clerk is not with another customer. If you are on the telephone 
or busy at the time a caller arrives, you should welcome the visitor 
briefly and indicate that you will be with him as soon as you can 
finish what you are presently doing. 
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Be Interested . Every caller deserves the interest and attention of 
the Receptionisr. While the caller may be asking for information that 
you have provided many times to previous callers, you must never 
convey a feeling of annoyance or boredom. Every caller should 
receive a courteous and complete answer every time the request is made. 

Be Business-Like in Your Work . A Receptionist who appears to be at 
work creates a favorable impression on the caller who is approaching 
his desk. A Receptionist who seems to be doing nothing or is reading 
a novel or eating or drinking will hardly convey to the caller that 
here is an organization of people with t&sks that must be performed. 

5. Office Tours . Several times during the operation of MOE, INC., 
you will be expected to guide visitors or guests through the facility. 
Whenever possible, you will receive advance notice of the requirement 
to perform this task. The task will mainly consist of politely 
receiving these visitors (see previous section on ''Receiving Callers") 
and taking them from station to station, explaining as you proceed 
exactly what each of the office personnel is doing and tying this in 
with the overall function of the company. Additionally, as you explain 
simulated office education operations, various equipment for expediting 
this work could be pointed out and their uses explained. 

Procedures : 

1. Tour Guide Preparation . Upon receipt of the message to 
prepare for a tour, you should call each person in the 
facility and question them as to what they will be doing 

at the time the tour will take place. Notes should be kept 
of these proceedings so that you can briefly look them over 
and be familiar with what you will want to say at the time 
of the tour, 

2. Touring . After cordially receiving the group you will Ehow 
through MOE, INC., take them to a vantage point where moat 
of the facility can be seen. From this vantage point 
provide an overview of the office. 

Follow the overview of operations, take the group to each 
position in the facility. Introduce your guests to the 
person at each position, then proceed to explain the task 
that the person is presently performing, how it relates to 
the remainder of his task, and how it relates to the work 
of other persons already visited. 

End the tour on a pleasant note, first asking your guests if 
there are any questions. Then indicate that they are welcome 
back at any time. 
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1. The Receptionist makes out all checks needed by any office 
worker. (See illustration 2 and 3) 

2. You should be given a memorandum listing all details needed 
to complete the check. 

3. You are to keep the check stubs current. 

4. You should obtain the amount of the deposit each day from 
the Cashier and enter this figure on the check stubs. 

Bank Reconciliation Procedures 

1. Obtain a bank reconciliation form. (See illustration A) 

2. Fill in appropriate blanks. 

3. The adjusted bank balance must be the same as the adjusted 
check stub balance. 

F iling Procedures 

The Receptionist is responsible for all filing. 
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TELEPHONE MESSAGE 


To 

Date Time 

WHILE YOU WERE OUT 

M 

of 

Phone . 

Area Code Number Extension 


TELEPHONED 


PLEASE CALL 


CALLED TO SEE YOU 


WILL CALL AGAIN 


WANTS ■ 

ro SEE YOU 


URGENT 



RETURNED YOUR CALL 


Message. 


Operator 
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No. 


Date 

in 

To_. 

For 


DolUn 

CenU 

B«i. Bro't Ko r*d 



Ami. Oeposiud 



TOTAL 



Ami. Thif O.cck 



Bat. C«r'd For'd 




S|-MOE, INC. 


iOl 


•USINISS tOUCATION UNf 
WHfilS. UTAH •4621 


WhMU. Uuh . 


AY 
O Till- 
RUEROF 


FIRST SINCERITY BANK 


ILLUSTRATION 2 


9721 
1243 


19. 


No. 


, DOLLARS 


Datc_ 

To 



l» liars 

CenU 

BU. Bro't For'd 



Amt. Deposited 



TOTAL 
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Illustration 4 


BANK RECONCILIATION 


1. Balance on check stub $ 

TO BALANCE YOUR ACCOUIJT 

2. Subtract bank service 1. Write here the balance shown 

charge $ on this statement 


3. Adj usted checks tub 

balance $ 


(Should be the same as adjusted 
bank balance) 


2. Add Deposits you have made 
since the date of this 
statement $ 


SUBTOTAL- $ 

3. Subtract Checks outstanding 
(List checks issued but not 
yet charged on the bank 
statement 


NUMBER 

AMOUNT 


























TOTAL CHECKS OUTSTANDING $ 


Adjusted Bank Balance $ 

(Should be the same as adjusted 

check - stub balance) 
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CASHIER 


Task Sheet, Phase II 

1. Read the narrative for Phase II carefully. Do not write or make 
any marks on the materials at this point. 

2. Complete a deposit slip in duplicate for the money received in 
connection with the coupons you have in your folder. Make the deposit 
slip out for MOE, INC- , using the name and address, the current date, 
and the account niamber. The account number is 530. List all checks 
on this deposit slip. Indicate the total at the bottom. Double 
check this total to make certain it is correct. 

3. The day's coupons must be posted to the Investors' Ledgers. The 
information for filling out the top portion of the ledger can be 
obtained from the coupons. See the Procedures Manual for details. 

If you use a posting machine, check with your teacher for instructions 
on how to operate the machine. 

4. Complete the daily summary and recap sheet when you are through 
posting. This sheet indicates the total which has been paid to each 
investor. Information for filling out this form is taken from the 
Investors* Ledgers that you post to each day. For details check 
your Procedures Manual. 

5. You are in charge of the Petty Cash for the office. There is a 
total of $400 in your folder for the Petty Cash Fund. Before you 
turn in the petty cash at the end of the day, you should fill out the 
Petty Cash Reconciliation, sign it, and take the report to your Vice 
President for verification and signature. Then place the reconcilia- 
tion back in your folder. 

6. The Petty Cash Book gives a running account of petty cash 
transactions. You may be interrupted throughout the working day to 
make change, pay small bills, or receive small sums of cash. All 
petty cash transactions should be indicated in the Petty Cash Book. 

7. Complete the insufficient funds procedures for the returned 
check from Lester G. Aaron. Have the Receptionist make out a check 
for the full amount of the bad check. 

8. An insufficient funds 1*^ "ter must be written to Mr. Aaron 
informing him of his bad cneck. 

9. A welcome letter should be written to each customer upon receipt 
of his first payment. Check your coupons to see if there is a first 
payment; if so, write a letter. Use the name of your Vice President 
in the closing lines ^ The Payment Facts Sheet should accompany the 
Welcome letter. 
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10. The Payment Facts Sheet contains information that will be helpful 
to the customer. Information for this sheet is obtained from the 
Master Customer List, an Amortization Schedule, and a coupon. 

11, Gather your materials together in preparation for your debriefing 
session with the President. 

NARRATIVE - CASHIER 

Welcome to the Cashier*s position. Thumb through your folder as 
you read this narrative. The first documents are small, each one 
attached to a check. These are coupons and are very vital to the 
function of a mortgage loan company. Whenever a loan is issued, 
the monthly payment is usually made by check through the mail. Each 
customer is provided with a set oi coupons which have been precoded so 
all that a customer needs to do is attach his check to the coupon, 
place them both in an envelope and mail them to the mortgage loan 
office, MOE, INC. , is a mortgage loan business, and you as a Cashier 
will receive these coupons and checks from customers through the 
mail. They must be processea daily. 

The next document is a deposit- slip. You are to total the 
checks which are attached to the^ coupons you receive each day. Each 
check is to be posted individually to the deposit slip. The deposit 
slip is to be filled out as indicated in your Procedure Manual. 

An investor's ledger sheet next. You are to record all 
transactions for each investor to one of these sheets. Each investor 
has a separate ledger tor this purpose. 

The amount the investor will receive is different from the amount 
of the payment listed on the coupon. The investor receives only the 
principal, interest, and late charges which are due him. Additional 
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money in the payment, like insurance and tax amounts, are kept in 
a reserve account by the mortgage loan company. You must get the 
amount owed to each investor from the appropriate amortization 
schedule, 

A mortgage loan company provides money for people like you and 
me to use in purchasing a home or piece of property. The mortgage 
loan company receives its money from people or large corporations 
with money to invest, and lends it out at a slightly hijher rate of 
interest. A record must be kept of all money received so that it 
is returned to the proper investor. The ledger sheets are used for 
that purpose. 

Next you see an amor tizatiovi schedule. It looks like numbers 
unlimited. This schedule is numbered in the upper right hand corner-^ 
The basic infomation about the loan is recorded across the top of 
the page. Let's look at payment one on Schedule 1 to see how it 
workii. The total payment from this borrower Is t^lvayi.^ $28*61. On 
payment 1, you pay $25.08 interest and $3.53 principal. This leaves 
a balance of $4,296.47. There is a line for each payment. It is 
interesting to note Just how much interest is paid with each payments 

The next form is a Daily Summary and Recap. It indicates the 
total that each investor will receive from each day's receipts. It 
is filled out from the investor's ledgers after all coupons have 
been posted. 

Next is $400 which represents your petty cash fund. It is impor- 
tant that you can account for all petty cash money. Control of the 
petty cash fund is accomplished by using the petty cash book, pa^d out 
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voucher, petty cash receipts, and petty cash reconciliation. The 
petty cash is to be placed in some secure place at your station. It 
must not be placed in purses or pockets. You will also be handed 
a receipt book which is to be used when a customer needs a receipt. 
Don't forget the money when you leave. It is to be returned to your 
folder. Next, you will find a petty cash book sheet. This form is 
used for keeping a running explar4ation of how the petty cash ifl 
being used. You should record all transactions . 

Next, you see a check which ifl marked with the words "insuffi- 
cient funds" in big letters across the front of it. It is from 
Lester G. Aaron. MOE, INC., guarantees payment to the bank for all 
deposits, and is responsible for making this check good. Check the 
Procedures Manual for steps in taking care of this action. You will 
find a copy of a typical letter sent to the writer of a bad check 
in your Procedures Manual. 

Welcome letter is a letter which is written to every new cus- 
tomer upon receipt of his first payment. We are able to determine 
which customer is new because the payment number listed on the front 
of each coupon is number 1. You have a first payment coupon in your 
file. The coupon from Mr. William E. Bird is to be answered with a 
welcome letter patterned after the one in your Procedures Manual. 

The next form is a payment facts sheet which accompanies the 
welcome letter to the borrower and indicates helpful information 
for his future use. S^nce this form is quite detailed, refer to your 
Procedures Manual for specific instructions. The next sheets in your 
folder are MOE letterheads to be used for your letters. 
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You will find a Master Customer List in your Student's Manual. 


This contains valuable information for filling out sotne of your 
forms. Details on how to use this list are recorded in your 
Procedures Manual. You should now read the Procedures Manual. When 
that is completed, read through the task sheet and begin your duties. 


CASHIER 

Task Sheet, Phase III 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. You are to pick up the petty cash from the Administrative Assis- 
tant at the beginning of your two-day rotation rnd you are to turn 
the petty cash in at the end of your two-day rotation. During the 
time you have the petty cash, you are to follow all of tho procedures 
listed in your Procedures Manual. 

3a When you receive the coupons which arrive in the mail, you must 
check to make certain the amount of the check agrees with the amount 
on the coupon. 

4. You must then make out a deposit slip in duplicate for the checks 
received. Do not separate the checks from the coupons. Take both 
copies of the deposit slip to the bank (Administrative Assistant). 

Be sure to return the initialed copy of the deposit slip to the 
Receptionist. 

5. Then post each coupon to the appropriate investor's ledger. This 
gives each individual investor credit tor the money that has been 
received for him. 

6. You are to make out a Daily Summary and Recap. You will do this 
by footing your postings on each individual rlnves tor's Ledger and 
entering this total on the Daily Summary and Recap. 

7. Each coupon received which indicates this is a Payment No. 1 for 
a particular borrower must be noted so a Welcome Letter can be sent 
to that borrower. 

8. Be sure to complete a Payment Facts Sheet and enclose it with 
the Welcome Letter 

9. A sample Welcome Letter is included in your Procedures Manual. 
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CASHIER 


Taak Sheet 2, Phase III 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. Several bad checks (checks which were returned by the bank because 
the drawer did not have sufficient funds in his account to cover the 
check) have been returned to MOE, INC. 

3. When MOE, INC., makes a bank deposit, a portion of the deposit 
goes to each investor's account. How much each investor receives is 
determined by the Daily Summary and Recap amounts. Because the 
tracing of an individual check to a particular investor's account 
would be very difficult, MOE, INC., upon receipt of a bad check, 
immediately makes out a check to the First Sincerity Bank of Utah 
(this is where MOE, INC., maintains its account) to cover the bad 
check. This keeps individual investor accounts from being affected 
by a bad check. 

4> You should have the Receptionist make out a check to the First 
Sincerity Bank of Utah for the total of the bad checks you have 
receivf^d. 

5. You should write a letter to each individual who is responsible 
for a bad check telling him he must make the check good within a few 
days. 

6. The MOE, INC., check written by the Receptionist to cover the 
bad check should be attached to the insufficient funds letter or 
letters so ""the Vice President can sign both at the same time. 

7. A sample insufficient funds letter is included in your Procedures 
Manual . 


CASHIER 

Task Sheet 1, Phase IV 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. You are to give the Receptionist a written request for a MOE check 
for $400 made out to Petty Cash for petty cash. As soon as you receive 
the check, you are to cash it at the **bank'' (Administrative Assistant). 
During the time you have the petty cash, you are to follow all of the 
procedures given in the Procedures Manual. Make certain you reconcile 
your petty cash fund near the end of your third day as Cashier. 
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3. When you receive the coupons, you must check to make certain the 
amount of the check agrees with the amount on the coupon* 

4. You must then make out a deposit slip in duplicate for the checks 
received. Do not separate the checks from the coupoatt. Take both 
deposit slips to the "bank" (Administrative Assistant), Be sure to 
return the initialed copy of the deposit slip to the Receptionist. 

5. Then post each coupon to the appropriate investor's ledger. This 
gives each individual investor credit for the money that has been 
received for him, 

6, You are to make out a Daily Summary and Recap, You will do this 
by posting your postings on each individual investor's ledger and 
entering this total on the Daily Summary and Recap, 

7, Each coupon received which indicates this is a Payment No, 1 for 
a particular borrower must be noted so a Welcome Letter can be sent 
to that borrower, A sample Welcome Letter is included in your 
Procedures Manual, 

8, Be sure to complete a Payment Facts Sheet and enclose it with 
the Welcome Letter, 


CASHIER 

Task Sheet 2> Phase IV 

1, Read this entire page before you start to work, 

2, Several bad checks (checks which were returned by the bank because 
the drawer did not have sufficient funds in his account to cover the 
check) have been returned to MOE, INC, 

3, When MOE, INC, makes a bank deposit, a portion of the deposit 
goes to each investor's account. How much each Investor receives is 
determined by the Daily Summary and Recap amounts. Because the 
tracing of an individual check to a particular investor's account 
would be very difficult, HOE INC, upon receipt of a bad check, 
immediately makes out a check to the First Sincerity Bank of Utah 
(this is where MOE, INC, maintains its account) to cover the bad 
check. This keeps individual investor accounts from being affected 
by a bad check, 

4, You should have the Receptionist make out a check to the First 
Sincerity Bank of Utah for the total of the bad checks you have 
received, 

5, You should write a letter to each individual who is responsible 
for a bad check telling him he must make the check good within a 
few days, 
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6. The MOE, INC., check written by the Receptionist to cover the 
bad check should accompany the insufficient funds letter or letters 
to allow the Vice President- to sign both the check and the letter 
or letters at the same time. 

7. A sample insufficient funds letter is included in your Procedures 
Manual . 


PROCEDURES MANUAL 


CASHIER 

A. Insufficient Funds Procedures 

Occasionally a check is written by a borrower when there are not 
sufficient funds ir. the bank to cover it. As soon as it is processed 
by the bank and marked "INSUFFICIENT FUNDS," the check is returned 
CO MOE, INC. The check will come to your desk through the mall. 

Since MOE, INC, guarantees payment to the bank for the amount of that 
check, you should write a memo to the Receptionist asking him to 
write a check to the bank for the amount of the bad check. Include 
this check in the next deposit. Notify the borrower by letter that 
his check has been returned. (See illustration 1) 

Procedures : 

1. Write a memo to the Receptionist asking for a check to 
your bank for the amount of the bad check* 

2. Contact the borrower by letter asking for reimbursement. 

B. Investor's Ledger 

As the borrower submits his monthly payment, the proper amount must be 
credited to each investor by entering the amount on the investor's 
ledger. 

As each ledger is opened, the name and code of the investor are placed 
at the top of the ledger sheet. (See illustration 2) On the sample 
ledger the name of the investor is American Investors Insurance 
Company and his code is 04. 

The "total amount paid" co the investor by the borrower is the amount 
received from the borrower MINUS THE TAX AND INSURANCE RESERVE PAYMENT. 
The total amount paid is the sum of the principal and interest. The 
payment total is given at the top of the Amortization Schedule. From 
the Coupon, find the number of the payment and then determine the 
breakdown of the interest and principal from the Amortization Schedule. 
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C. Amortization Schedule 
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The purpose of the Amortization Schedule is to provide a payment 
breakdown showing principal and interest amounts for each payment • 
The balance due on the loan is also included. The schedule Is divided 
into two columns. Illustration 3 is one page of an Amortization 
Schedule covering a loan of $21,200 at the rate of 6.5% interest. 
The monthly payment is $149.23 and the loan will be paid off at the 
end of 22 years and 8 months, or in 272 pay periods. This pertinent 
information is recorded at the top of each schedule. MOE, INC., 
will be working with seven separate Amortization Schedules So be 
certain to use the proper one. 

Procedures : 

1. Sort the coupons according to investor. The investor code 

is the first two digits of the posting code. 

2. Locate amortization number on borrower's coupon. The 

amortization number is the last digit of the posting code. 

3. Obtain payment number from borrower's coupon. 

4. Find corresponding payment number down left-hand portion of 

appropriate column on the Amortization Schedule. 

5. Determine the amount of interest, principal, and total 

amount paid for each coupon. 

6. Post these figures to the investor's ledger. 

7. Continue posting until all coupons belonging to one investor 

have been posted to the ledger sheet. 

8. When the ledger sheet is fiJ.led, prepare a new one. 

Example ; If the payment number were 32 on illustration 3, the amount 
to be credited to interest would be $108.56, and the amount Credited 
to the principal would be $40 .67. The balance of the loan would then 
be $20,001.67. 

D. Bank Deposit Slip 

The bank deposit slips accompany all deposits to the bank. It is a 
record of all moneys included with the deposit and is prepared in 
duplicate. The bank number and amount of ea'^:h check are to be listed 
on the appropriate side of the deposit siiv. The front side ot the 
deposit slip contains the name and address ct the depositor, the 
date, and a total of the kinds of money included in the deposit. Both 
sides of the deposit slip are shov/n in illustration 4. Both deposit 
slips are taken to the "bank" (Administrative Assistant"). The 
initialed copy is returned to the Receptionist. 
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E* Dally Summary and Recap 


The Daily Summary and Recap (See illustration 5) contains a list of 
all the investors from whom the capital for loans is secured, l^hen- 
ever money is paid by any of the borrowers, it will be applied to the 
investor who has provided the capital to secure that particular loan. 
The daily summary and recap shows the total amount of money paid and 
a breakdown of interest, principal, and late charges. The investor's 
ledger is the source of information for the daily summary and recap. 
After all the coupons for the day have been posted to the investor's 
ledger, the total for each investor is entered oi\ the daily summary 
and recap. 

Procedures: 

1. Foot the daily postings on the investor's ledger sheets. 

2, Post the footed totals of each investor's ledger sheet 
to the daily summary and recap opposite the name of 
the appropriate investor. This will include the total 
amount of the payment, the amount of interest, amount 
of principal, and the amount of late charge, if any. 

F. Petty Cash Book 

The petty cash book (See illustration 6) is kept in looseleaf style. 
For that reason, each sheet must be given a number which will follow 
the previous number. ABSOLUTELY ALL PETTY CASH TRANSACTIONS MUST BE 
RECORDED IN THIS BOOK. The date is to be the current date. The 
explanation can be very brief but should be initiated by you. 

Procedures,; 


1. 

Use the 

current date. 

2. 

Explain 

th^ use of the funds. 

3. 

Initial 

the explanation. 

4. 

Fill in 

the amount of the transaction in the proper 


column. 



V'.s entry in the illustration shows a purchase of ribbons made by 
Sarah Brown. 

G. Petty Cash 

MOE, INC., established a petty cash fund of $400. 
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Have the Receptionist make out a $400 check payable to petty 
cash. 

Cash this check at the "Bank" (Administrativs Assistant) on 
your first day at this position. 

Count the cash to see that the $400 is there. You will be 
held responsible for that amount • Any shortages will be 
deducted from your paycheck. 

Place the box in a safe place in your desk. You are 
responsible for the security of the cash. 

As you collect checks and cash throughout the day, keep 
all of the money in one place. 

For all petty cash transactions, an entry must be recorded 
in the petty cash book. 

You may be asked for cash to purchase items needed in the 
office such as stamps, supplies needed in a hurry, and 
emergency needs as dictated by the Vice President. Use 
the following procedures: 

a. Make out a separate petty cash voucher (Illustration 7) 
for each transaction. 

\ 

b. The person receiving the money must sign the voucher. 

c. The following information from the voucher must be 
recorded in the petty cash book — voucher number, date, 
explanation and amount paid out. 

When a borrower comes into the office to make his payment, 
he will often pay it with a check which is for more than the 
amount of the payment. You should accept the check, make 
correct change from your petty cash fund, and write a receipt 
(Illustration 8) in duplicate for the amount of the payment. 
Record this transaction in the petty cash book, (illustration 
6) This check is kept in the petty cash box until the petty 
cash fund is reconciled at which time it is deposited. If 
the check amounts to more than you can change, you should 
go to the bank (Administrative Assistant) and cash the check. 
As soon as the check is cashed, you accept the proper amount 
of the payment, write a receipt ^or the amount received, and 
place the cash in the cash box. 
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9. When the cash in the petty cash fund reaches a high of 

approximately $600, a bank deposit slip is filled out with 
the amount over $400 deposited in the bank (given to the 
Administrative Assistant). 

10. When the cash in the petty cash fund reaches a low of 
approximately $200, have the Receptionist make out a check 
payable to petty cash for an amount sufficient to replenish 
the supply of money back to $400. The check is taken to the 
bank (Administrative Assistant) who exchanges the check for 
cash. The cash is then replaced in the petty cash box. 

11. Before leaving the position, you must reconcile the petty 
cash fund to $400. 

12. At the end of your rotation, you should reconcile the petty 
cash fund on the petty cash reconciliation form. (See 
illustration 9) List the total amount of cash, any holdover 
checks, the total of all money paid out and then total these 
amounts. Subtract the total of the received column. If 
this does not equal $400, indicate the discrepancy in the 
over and short. Cash overs are subtracted and cash shorts 
are added to reach the grand total. Cash overs should be 
indicated by putting the figures in parentheses. An 
earnest effort must be made to track down the cause of 
overs and shorts. 

H. MOE Welcome Letter 

Upon receipt of the first payment from a borrower, MOE, INC., sends a 
welcome letter expressing appreciation for the account. (See illus- 
tration 10) Type the letter and insert appropriate information. 

I . Payment Facts Sheet 

A payment facts sheet is to be enclosed with each welcome letter. 
(See illustration 11) The new owner is the same as the name of the 
borrower. Record the loan number from the coupon. The statement 
"as of*' refers to the date of the payment. No more than two of the 
next four lines will be completed on any one sheet. In the example, 
Mr. Bird has a conventional loan ( as are all MOE loans ) so the loan 
balance after Payment No. 1 is listed in the blank. The next line 
to be completed is the one which states when the next payment is due. 
This date should be one month lat^^r. The amount is the total monthly 
payment . 

The information for the blanks below the double line is obtained from 
the Auxiliary master customer list. The amount of the principal and 
interest, taxes, and fire and hazard insurance are to be found on 
that list. The total of those figures must equal the amount of the 
payment on the coupon. When the payment facta sheet is completed, 
enclose it with the MOE, INC., welcome letter. 
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Procedures : 

1. Remove all coupons which are payment number one coupons 
from the Incoming coupons. 

2. Write the welcome letter using Illustration 10 as an 
example « 

3. Complete the payment facts sheet and enclose It with 
the letter. 
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SAMPLE INSUFFICIENT FUNDS LETTER 


ILLUSTRATION 1 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Name 
Address 

City, State Zip Code 
Salutation: 

You are hereby notified that your check for $(amount) drawn to our order 
on the (Name and Address) has been returned by the bank because of insuf- 
ficient funds. 

We ask that you make this check good within ten days from the date of this 
letter. In the event that you fall to do so, we shall proceed to protect 
our Interests by other methods. 

Complimentary close. 


Name 

Vice President 
reference initials 
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INVESTOR'S LEDGER Illuatiration (2) 

MPS, INC. 

BUSINESS EbUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 

American Investors 
Irjvestor Insurance Company 


Code 


JIL. 


BATE 


INTEREST 


PRINCIPAL 


TOTAL AMOUNT PAID 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 23 


25.08 

12. n 

97.85 


3.53 
25.03 


28.61 
97.80 
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Sch*dwU of Oirtcf Reduction l^om 


ILLUSTRATION 3 


RAT£ % 


PAYMENT % 


LOAN $ 


TERMt 


00 


YEARS 
22 


MONTHS 


PERIODS 
272 


Pfi»ps:4d by Compotor Ret«tKh C«nf#r, B,Y,U„ Provo 


PAYMENT 
NUMl.ER 


PAYMENT ON 
INTEREST PRIf.ClPAl 


BALANCE 
OF LOAN 


PAYMENT 
NUMBER 


PAYMENT ON 
INTEREST PRINCIPAL 


ORDER NO. 


BALANCE 
OF LOAN 


1 

1 14.63 

34.4 C 

21 1 6l3 • 6 0 

<>1 

10 I .(xl 

47 .5^ 

1 «r 7 ; 1 . ) 

2 

1 I4.es 

34.56 

21131.0? 

62 

\C 1 .4 1 

47.82 

1 1 < 1 : . d 5 

3 

1 I4.4e 

34.77 

2 I 096. 2 5 

63 

10 1 . 1 5 

46 .06 

1 f < ; 1 .£7 

4 

124.27 

34. 96 

2 1 06 i . 29 

64 

iOO .09 

4B . 24 

1€£ 7 7.i2 

M 

1 14. oe 

35.15 

2 1 02(j. 14 
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The final paymont it usually somewhat diffarent from Iho regular payment, and h 
shown starred on the last line in the "Balance of Loan" column. 


Illustration (4) 


BANK DEPOSIT SLIP 


-orrirr 


WALKER BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


.UTAH 


ni- posrr to vhv account of 
MO S , IN C. 


ACC Ot/VT T I T LC 

(Your namP ) 


AC C OUNT 
NO. 


530 


DATE, 


(current darg) 


E NOOnSE 

ALL 
C HEC KS 


Chttkiand 
otrtcr ittmi irt 
-rectivtd for de- 
»Q\lt »ub|ttt to 
th» rulti tnd 
riiuUllini If 


CHEC^S~LIST BY ABA NUMBCK 

DCL ...A n s 

CENTS 

97-17/1 

50 

00 

97-59 

72 

49 

97-69 

249 

00 

97-177 

300 

00 

97-20 

123 

op 

97-92 

150 

00 

97-61 

200 

00 










TOTAL CHECKS 



CURRENCY 

156 

00 

COIN 



TOTAL 


49 


ERIC 
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ILLUSTRATION 5 


I ! -MOE, mc. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 

DAILY NUMMARY AND RECAP 

Pate Sep. 23 



liwestor 
Code 

Investor 

Tut^l Pam 

Interest 

Prinpipal 

Late Charge.s 

1 

Actt.a ItKSura ice Co. 





2 

Allstate Insurance Co. 





3 

American Insurance Co. 

$177.84 

$119.12 

$58.72 


4 

American Investors Insurance Co. 

126-41 

97.85 

28.56 


5 

American Western Life Insurance 





C 

Anciior NaticMial Ufe Itisurance 


.^^^ ■ 



7 

Hankers Ufe & Casi'-jJty Insurance 





8 

Deeiiive Insuratice Company 


/ 



9 

Califonua Western Ufe Insurance 





10 

Cununcntai Life Insurance Co. 





1 

Karn^ers In.surance Group 





2 

Mas^chusetts Mutual Ufe Insura;;ce 





TOTAl, 

$304.25 

$216.97 

$87.28 


mc 
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Illustrajltlon (6) 



MOE, INC. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


PAGE 


JL 


PETTY CASH BOOK 


oucher 
No. 

DATE 

EXPLANATION 

TOTAL AMOUNT 
OF CHECK 

AMOUNT 
RECEIVED 

AI-IOUNT 
PAID OUT 


A/ov. 





















I 

1 
I 
1 
























































































1 







i 



ERIC 
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Illustration (7) 


PAID OUT VOUCHER 
DATE: r\^0>. ::lO \Q - - No. 25 

PURPOSE OF EXPENDITURE: 


AMOUNT: % 

RECEIVED BY: 


82 


Illustration (8) 


RECEIPTS 


* 7/21 19 * 

* it 

* RECEIVED OjJ Lester Aaron * 

* One hundred sixty-six and no/100 VOLLAHS * 

* Mortgage Payment * - 

* ^— ^ • ^ 

* $ 166>00 (] * 


ititJ^ititititmitititititTkititititititifititititifititititititit 


itititititi^itititititiiitititititititititititiisititisitiiitititit 


* 7/21 J9 * 

* * 

* RECEIVED 0(( Reese Allsop * 

it * 

* Two hundred twelv e and no/100 P O LIARS * 

it : * 

* Mortgage Payment * 

* * 

* $ 212,00 j ,j9> * 


Illustration (9) 


PETTY CASH RECONCILIATION 


$312.50 


450.00 


89.00 


Cash 

Checks 

Vouchers paid out 

Plus petty cash deposits 

TOTAL 

Less Total of Received column 

(Over) and short 

GRAND TOTAL $400.00 


851.50 


451.50 


7/23 


1st Jane Doe 


Cashier 


Isl John Johnson 


Vice President 
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SAMPLE WELCOME LETTER 

MOE, mc 


Illustration (10) 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Name 
Address 

City, State Zip 

Salutation: 

Welcome to MOE . . . 

and thank yoai-sincerely for the confidence you have shown in this 
corporation ^^ permitting us to cooperate in the financing of your 
property. 

For your convenience, we have summarized information pertinent to your 
loan on the Payment Facts Sheet attached. You will note a loan number 
on the Facts Sheet. Please refer to this number when writing us about 
any matter as this will assist us in giving prompt attention to your 
correspondence. 

We have given you a packet containing monthly remittance notices for 
twelve months. Each payment must be accompanied by a remittance notice. 
DO NOT SEND THE ENTIRE BOOK. Payments should reach this office on or 
before the FIRST day of each month. Late payments are subject to a 
late charge and could impair your credit rating. 

Each year a supply of remittance notices and envelopes will be forwarded 
for your use. We will also provide you with an annual statement immedi- 
ately after the first of each year showing information that will be 
helpful in preparing your Income tax return. Your reserves for taxes 
and fire insurance premiums &re only estimated. If we have an excess 

it will be held as a credit to your account, subject to your order, 
and if we do not have sufficient funds to take care of these items, we 
will notify you. Please inform us if a change should be made in your 
insurance or if you report a claim under the policy. Also, do let us 
know promptly of any change in your address or sale of the property on 
the form enclosed in your packet. 

We look forward to the opportunity of doing business with you and hope 
you will call on us ~ any time * 

Complimentary close. 



Name 

Vice President 

reference initials gS 
Enclosure 


SAMPLE PAYMENT FACTS SHEET 


PAYMENT FACTS 

NEW OWNER William E. Bird 

YOUR LOAN NUMBER 04-007 


As of October 1, 19 

there is a principal balance on your FHA loan In the amount cf $ 


and/or a balance on your VA loan of $ 


*and/or a balance on your Conventional loan of $ A, 29 6, 47 
and/or a balance on your Installment Note of $ 


Acctiinulated credit, representing trust funds, presently totals $_ 


The next payment on youi;^ account Is due November 1, 1968 

in the amount of $ 42^00 


This monthly payment is allocated as follows: $ 

Principal and Interest <- FHA 
Principal and Interest - VA 

^Principal and Interest - Conventional 28.61 
Special Assessment 
Deposit for Taxes 

Deposit for Fire and Hazard Insurance 10.72 

Other 2.67 


TOTAL 42, 00 
Monthly Side-Agreement (Installment Loans) $ 

* MOE, INC., handles only Conventional Loans 
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MOE, INC. 

TASK SHEETS 
AND 

PROCEDURES MANUAL 
POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


POSTING ANb TAX CLEBK 


Task Sheet, Phase II 

1. Thumb through as you read the narrative. 

2. Check the coupons. Notice payment number, loan number , posting 
codes » and payment amount. 

3. Complete the information needed at the top of each borrower's 
ledger using the Master Customer List. Place the name of the 
borrower and his mailing address in the proper place. The first 
two digits of the loan number indicate the investor. The next 

three digits indicate the borrower's number. For Mr. Clifton A. Abbott, 
03 is the number of the investor. The original loan, amount is given 
to you on the Amortization Schedule. You may leave the maturit;^ 
date blank provided it is not the first payment for that particular 
individual. If you know the first payment date, you can project 
ahead to find the maturity date according to the Amortizati<r^ 
Schedule. 

4. Post to each borrower's ledger using information from the 
coupon, the Amortization Schedule, and the top of the ledger. Use 
the Amortization Schedule to get the correct amoimt of interest 
and the correct amount of principal. Make certain that the payment 
number on the coupon corresponds with the nuniber you are using 

on the Amortization Schedule. 

5. Using the Loan Card and the List of County Assessors in your 
folder, you should type a tax request letter to the Duchesne county 
assessor requesting the tax amount for Howard C. Anderson. 

6. Gather your materials together in preparation for your debriefing 
session with the teacher. 
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NARRATIVE — POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


Today you are the Posting and Tax Clerk. The first documentjs 
you see in this folder are four coupons. If you have been through 
the Cashier's position, you have already seen these coupons. You 
see that these coupons have the name of the borrower near the 
bottom on the left. The first one is Mr. Clifton Abbott who makes 
a payment of $42 each month. On normal office circumstances you 
will receive this coupon from the Cashier after it has been 
processed at that station. It is a major document within MOE, INC., 
and one with which you will become very familiar. 

The next documents are the borrowers ledgers. There is one 
to match each of the four coupons. Each borrower has one ledger. 
The ledger is initiated when the borrower opens a loan. All trans- 
actions made by the borrower are recorded to this ledger. 

The next documents are amortization schedules. You will notice 
that you have several schedules. In the upper right hand comer 
you will find handwritten numbers one, two, three, etc. These 
indicate separate schedules. An amortization schedule is merely 
a long prepared list of payments showing the amount of interest 
and principal paid with each payment along with the new balance 
of that loan. On schedule 1, for instance, look down j^he left-hand 
column and find payment 10. • The total amount of the ^payment is 
$28.61 as recorded at the top of the schedule. Of that $28.61, 
$24.89 goes for interest, $3.72 goes to the principal which leaves 
an unpaid balance on the mortgage loan of $4,263.79. 


y4 


In your manual you will t'lnd a master customer list upon 
which is recorded much pertinent information necessary for the 
completion of your vorkt After you have read your procedures 
manual, refer back to your task sheet and complete the remainder of the 
problems. 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


Task Sheet, Phase III 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. MOE, INC, has an agreement with each investor that we will 
pay the taxes on all mortgaged property. Therefore, each borrower 
must pay a certain amotint each month for taxes to MOE, INC., 

and this amotint is set aside to pay the taxes on that borrower's 
mortgaged property. To find the amount of taxes on each piece 
of mortgaged property, the Posting and Tax Clerk sends the original 
of the Loan Card to the county assessor of the county where the 
property is located. The co inty assessor vzrites the amount of 
taxes due for that property on the back of the loan card and 
returns it to MOE, INC. MOE then pays the taxes on the mortgaged 
property if the borrower has paid enough money into his tax 
reserve. More money must be requested if the borrower has not 
paid an amount sufficient to cover the tax assessment. 

3. You should type a letter requesting the tax assessment for 
each borrower listed on the attached sheet. 

A. Only one letter needs to be sent to each county assessor requesting 
the tax assessment even though there is more than one Loan Card 
for that cotinty. 

5. A sample Tax Request Letter is attached. The names and 
addresses of each county assessor are in your procedures manual. 

6. To find the enclosureCs) (Loan Cards) for each letter, you must 
go to your Loan Card File which is filed first by county and then 
alphabetically by name within that county. The original of the Loan 
Card should be enclosed with the letter and the duplicate should 

be left in the Loan Card File. 

7. You are to post each Coupon you receive to the proper Borrower's 
Ledger. 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


Task Sheet, Phase No. 2 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. Each county assessor Kas written the tax assessment (the taxes 
due) on the back of each Loan Card and retutn.ed it to MOE, INC. 

3. You should check the tax assessment against the tax reserve 
amount for each borrower. The yearly tax reserve can be found by 
multiplying the amount of the monthly tax payment (found on the 
borrower's ledger) by 12. 

4. If the tax reserves are sufficient to cover the amounts of the 
taxes, you should have the Receptionist wslte a check tc the 
appropriate county assessor. Only oneocheck covering the tax amounts 
for all borrowers whose taxes are due needs to be sent to each 
assessor. 

5. You should type a letter of transmittal to transmit the check 
to the appropriate county assessor. The check should be attached 
to the letter of transmittal when it goes to the Vice President for 
approval. A sample tax letter of transmittal and the names and 
addresses of each county assessor are included in your procedures 
manaul • 

6. If the tax reserve is Insufficient to cover the tax amount for 
a particular borrower, you should type a letter to that borrower 
asking for additional funds. A sample request for additional' tax 
reserve funds letter is in your procedures manual. 

7. Be certain th( Loan Cards are refiled when you are finished 
working with them. 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


Task Sheet //I, Phase IV 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. MOE, INC., has an agreement with each Investor that we will 
pay the taxes on all mortgaged property. Therefore, each borrower 
must pay a certain amount each month for taxes to MOE, INC., and 
this amount is set aside to pay the taxes on that borrower's 
mortgaged property. To find the amount of taxes on each piece 

of mortgaged property, the Posting and Tax Clerk sends the original 
of the Loan Card to the county assessor of the county where the 
property is located. The county assessor writes the amount of 
taxes due for that property on the back of the loan card and returns 
it to MOE, INC. If the borrower has paid enough money into his 
tax reserve, MOE, INC., then pays the taxes on the mortgaged property. 
More money must be requested if the borrower has not paid an 
amount sufficient to cover the taxes due. 

3. You should type a letter requssting the tax assessment for ciach 
bor roller listed on the attached sheet. 

A. Only one letter needs to be sent to each county assessor requesting 
the tax assessment even though there is more than one Loan Card for 
that county. 

5. A sample Tax Request Letter is attached. Tlie names and add'.resses 
of each county assessor are in your procedures manual. 

6. To find the enclosure(s) (Loan Cards) for each letter, you 
must go to your Loan Card File which is filed first by county and 
then alphabetically by liame within that county. Tlie original o:: 
the Loan Card should be enclosed with the letter and the duplicate 
should be left in the Loan Card File. 

7. You are to post each Coupon you receive to the proper Borro^7er's 
Ledger. 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


Task Sheet //2> Phase IV 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. Each county assessor has written the tax assessment (the taxes 
due) on the back of each Loan Card and returned it to MOE, INC. 

3. You should check the tax assessment against the tax reserve 
amount for each borrower. The yearly tax reserve can be found by 
multiplying the amount of the monthly tax payment (found on the 
borrower's ledger) by 12 • 

4. You should pay the taxes for each borrower with sufficient 
money in his tax reserve. You do this by having the Receptionist 
write a check to the appropriate county assessor and enclosing 
this check with a letter of transmittal. Only one check needs to 
be sent to each county assessor to cover all the borrowers in 
that county. 

5. You should type a letter of transmittal to transmit the check 
to the appropriate county assessor. The check should accompany 
the letter of transmittal when it goes to the Vice President for 
signature. A sample letter of transmittal and the names and addresses 
of each county assessor are included in your procedures manual. 

6. If the tax reserve is insufficient to cover the tax amount for 
a particular borrower, you should type a letter to that borrower 
and ask for additional funds. A sample request for additional tax 
reserve funds letter is in your procedures manual. 

7. Be certain the Loan Cards are refiled when you are finished 
working with them. 


ERLC 
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PROCEDURES MANUAL 


POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

A. Borrowers' Ledger 

Procedure for filling out borrowers' ledgers . A borrower's ledger 
(See Illustration 1) mustibe filled out for each borrower. When 
a ledger is full, prepare a new one Fill in the complete name 
and address. Insert the borrower ' s investor code. The first two 
digits of the posting code are the numbers of the investor code. 
For Mr. Clifton A. Abbott, (See Illustration 2) the investor number 
is 03. The last digit of the code is the amortization schedule 
posting code number. The name of the investor can be obtained from 
the list of investors. Investor Number 03 would be American Insurance 
Co. (See Illustration 3). The total monthly payment amount will 
be obtained from the master customer list, also the principal 
and interest, insurance and taxes. The original loan amount is 
given to you on the amortization schedule indicated by the coupon. 

B. Tax Notices 

All MOE, INC., borrowers pay their taxes on a monthly basis, 
which is included with their mortgage payment. When this occurs, 
the mortgage company places the tax money in a tax reserve until 
time* for the tax payment. Since taxes vary from year to year, it 
is impossible to determine an exact amount. For this reason, the 
tax reserve is only an approximation. 

As the taxes become due, the posting and tax clerk writes a 
tax request letter (Illustration 4) to request a tax statement on 
that: specific property. He encloses a loan card (Illustration 5) 
on the back of which the county assessor returns the loan card to 
the mortgage company for processing. (See Illustration 6 for names 
and addresses of county tax assessors.) 

The tax assessment should be checked against the tax reserve amount 
for each borrower. The yearly tax reserve can be found by multiplying 
the amount of the monthly tax payment (found on the borrower's 
ledger) by 12. 

If the tax reserve Is sufficient to cover tUo amount of the taxes, 
type a tax letter of transmittal (LJee Illustration 7) and write a 
memo to the receptionist asking him t:o write a check made payable 
to the county assessor. Only one check need be submitted to each 
assessor to cover all taxes for all borrowers in that county. 

If the tax reserve is insufficient to cover the tax amount for a 
particular borrower, a request for additional tax reserve funds 
letter should be typed (See Illustration 8). 


Be certain the loan cards are reflled correctly by county . 
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C. Loan Cards 


The loan card is the working document used in the servicing of the 
tax procedures for each borrower's loan* (See Illustrations 5-1 and 
5-2) The card shows the loan number, the name of the borrower, the 
amount of the loan, the Investor, the address of the borrower, 
interest and the legal description of the property on which the 
loan Is based* The reverse side of the loan card Is used for recording 
tax Information* 

The loan card Is filed first by county and then alphabetically by 
borrower's name within that county. The name of the county Is 
recorded on the borrower's ledger* Illustration 9 Is a list of the 
cities and counties for all MOE customers. 
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ILLUSTRATION 4 

SAMPLE TAX REQUEST LETTER 

MOE, INC. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 



Name 

Position and County 
Address 

City, State Zip 
Salutation: 

Re: Request for Tax Notice (s) 

We are enclosing (insert the quantity of Loan Cards you are enclosing) 
tax card(s) on which we would like to request the tax notice (s) for 

19 . We will appreciate receiving the cardCs) and noticeCs) 

as soon as possible. 

Your assistance is appreciated. 

Complimentary close. 


Name 

Vice President 

reference initials 
Enclosure (a) 
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ILLUSTRATION 4 


Do not complete the payment columns 
of the Loan Card If th% Tax Reserve 
is insufficient 


In moking iwrch for lexvt if tt n«c«»iory.io comport tho Itgol d«Krfplien of ibt proporly 
on ihift cofd with Ihot on tho ton roll. Soocch by nomo olono it not iwfficionl. 



Amount of 
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h Tor 
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Ya» • No 
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County Assessors will record the amount of taxes here. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5 


SfXKPLE LOAN CARD 


Loon Nn. 01- 039 Ni^m^ Roy Abernathy Amount ^iiiOOO—lny. No 9L 


County Utah 

SfQt# Ut ah 


Assumed Borrower. 


y^j^f A825 Harper » Santaguln^ Utah 84655 


Dote of 
Note . 


.Investor. 


TERMS OF NOTE & OPTION 


.Maturity Dote. 


Interest rote__6Z_ 


LEGAL DESCRIPTION 


Lot 5, Block 2 

Sunset Heights Addition it5 

Santaquln, Utah 


•M rOMM A.7I« imt 7.«» 


LOAN CARD 
UTAH M9«T0A0E lOAN CORPOaAHON 
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ILLUSTRATION 6 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF COUNTY TAX ASSESSORS 


County 

Assessor 

Address 

Beaver 

Gerald Smith 

A25 

North Main Street, Beaver, Utah 8A713 

Carbon 

George A. Kerserlk 

100 

East 300 South, Price, Utah 8A501 

Duchesne 

Merrill D. Morris 

A50 

South State Street, Duchesne, Utah 8A021 

Emery 

Ben C. Johnson 

2A3 

East 35A South, Castle Dale, Utah 8A513 

Garfield 

Curtis Swenson 

364 

South Main, Panguitch» Utah 8A759 

Grand 

Harry Yamamoto 

A75 

East Elm, Moab, Utah 8A532 

Iron 

Frank J« Bush 

200 

South Main, Parowan, Utah 84^761 

Juab 

Robert Emery 

A85 

South State, Nephi, Utah 8A6A8 

Piute 

Harold Gonzales 

100 

Main Street, Junction, Utah 8A7A0 

Millard 

John Q. Parker 

230 West 200 South, Fillmore, Utah 8A631 

Sanpete 

Theodore I. Haroldsen 

A29 

South Main, Manti, Utah 8A6A2 

Sevier 

Isaac G, Porter 

300 

East 200 South, Richfield, Utah 8A701 

Utah 

Ike S« Benson 

354 North University Avenue, Provo, Utah 8A601 

Wasatch 

Harry T. Jones 

357 

North Main, Heber City, Utah 84032 

Wayne 

Jay Dee Sour lee 

756 

East 200 South, Loa, Utah 8A7A7 
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ILLUSTRATION 7 

SAMPLE TAX LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


MOE, INC. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Name 

Position and County 
Address 

City, State Zip 
Salutation: 

Enclosed is our check in the amount of $ (indicate total of 
all checks you are enclosing) for payment of taxes for the following 
person (people) and property (properties). Please credit his (their) 
account(s) for that amount. 

Name of Taxpayer 
Loan No. 

Legal Description of Property 
Amount of Taxes Paid 

(List all taxpayers for whom you are paying taxes) 
Complimentary close, 


Name 

Vice President 

reference intitals 
Enclu8ure(s) 
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ILLUSTRATION 8 
. SAMPLE REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL TAX RESERVE FUNDS LETTER 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Name 
Address 

City, State Zip 
Salutation: 
SUBJiiCT: Loan No. 


As you know, the amount you pay each month for taxes is only estimated. 
We recently received the tax notices from (insert county of borrower) 
County indicating taxes due of $ (amount of taxes due). This amount 
exceeds your reserve by $ (indicate amount). Please send this additional 
amount to us by (allow 15 days). 

In order to avoid an additional payment for your next year's taxes, you 
should increase the amount you pay by $ (indicate amount per month) per 
month. MOE, INC., is now in the process of revising payment schedules 
for many borrowers who have this same problem due to recent tax increases. 
You will receive a new coupon book with the increase included very soon. 
\lhen you do, destroy your old coupon book and submit your next payment 
using the new coupon book. 

Because it is important that the taxes be paid as quickly as possible, 
your early response to this additional tax amount due will be appreciated. 

Complimentary close. 


Name 

Vice President 
reference initiala 


Vju 
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ILLUSTRATION 9 


CITIES AND COUNTIES IN THE MOE SIMULATION 


UITY 


CiTY 


Aurora 

Sevier 

Mayf isld 

Sanpete 

Axtell 

Sanpete 

Meadow 

Millard 

Beaver 

Beaver 

Mi lb urn 

banpete 

Cedar Cliffs 

Sanpete 

Milf ord 

Beaver 

Uenterrlela 

Sanp<^ ta 

Moab 

Grand 

Ches ter 

Sanp^^e 


Sevier 

Circlevllle 

Piute 

Moroni 

Sanpete 

Cove Fort 

Millard 

Mt. Pleasant 

Sanpete 

Delta 

rixiiara 

Nepni 

JU.ID 

Dragerton 

Carbon 

Orangeville 

Emtvry 

Ephralm 

Sanpete 

Panguitch 

uaz rieia 

Eureka 

u tan 

P ar owan 

Iro.i 

Fair view 

Sanpete 

Pays on 

TT4. ^1. 

Utah 

r oy c L.L.C 

Q flnn a ^ a 
OcUipc L. C 


C a o ^ o 

Fillmore 

Millard 

Price 

Carbon 

Fountain Green 

Sanpete 

Redmond 

Sevier 

Freedom 

Wayne 

Richfield 

Sevier 

Fremont 

Wayne 

Roosevelt 

Duschesne 

Glenwood 

Sevier 

Salina 

Sevier 

Gunnis on 

Sanpete 

Santaquin 

Utah 

Helper 

Carbon 

Sevier 

Sevier 

Holden 

Millard 

Scipio 

Millard 

Kanosh 

Millard 

Sigurd 

Sevier 

Kings ton 

Piute 

Spring City 

Sanpete 

Manderfield 

Beaver 

Springville 

Utah 

Manti 

S&npete 

Sterling 

Sanpete 

Maple ton 

Utah 

Venice 

Sevier 

Marshall 

Juab 

Wales 

Sanpete 

Marysvale 

Piute 

Wellington 

Carbon 
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MOE, INC. 

TASK SHEETS 
AND 

PROCEDURES MANUAL 
INSURANCE CLERK 


INSURANCE CLERK 


Task Sheet, Phase II 

1. As you thumb through the folder, read the Narrative. Do not write 
on sample forms or instruction sheets. 

2. Using the Master Customer List in your student manual, check to 
see that all of the information on the three insurance policies is 
correct. Check the following items: Name and address of insured, 
property description, amount of coverage (same as amount of loan). 

3. For each policy that has an error, fill out a Policy Correction 
Form. You are to indicate all errors. Write the name of the insured 
as it appears on the policy, the policy number, and today's date. 
Check the insurance company involved, then make corrections as needed. 
The incorrect insurance policy and correction form will be mailed to 
the insurance company so the policy can be corrected. 

4. If the policy is correct in every detail, write a policy approval 
letter similar to the one in your procedures manual to the customer 
indicating the policy has been accepted. ObtAin from the Master Customer 
List the amounts to be filled in on each blank for principal, interest, etc. 
Make sure the total payment in the letter agrees with the Master Customer 
List. 

5. A tickler card should be completed for each correct policy you 
receive. This card is filed by expiration date and **tickles" (or reminds) 
when the policy it refers to is about to expire. This saves you from 
going through the complete file of insurance policies to find the ones 
which are expiring. You should put the completed tickler card in your 
folder. 

6. Whenever you receive a policy cancellation notice, you must write 
a policy cancellation letter similar to the one in your procedures 
manual. You should consult the numeric rotary file to find the name of 
the customer who has the policy indicated on the cancellation notice. 

7. Gather your materials together in preparation for your debriefing 
session with the president. 
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NARRATIVE - INSURANCE CLERK 

Welcome to the Insurance clerk position, a very vital link in the 
coinplet€i operation of MOE, INC. Thumb through the forms as you read 
this narrative. 

Your purpose as an insurance clerk is to see that all loans are 
adequately insured. You are a person we must rely upon to acomplish this. 

In your folder you will find three fire insurance policies. These 
policies contain all of the essential information necessary for a policy. 
A real policy is much more complete and official looking, but because 
of the difficulty of reproducing an actual policy, we provide the 
important information only. Later you must check all of the information 
against the master customer list to see that all information is correct. 

The next form is an Insurance Policy Correction form provided 
to make corrections in the event there is an error on the policy. 
This must be filled out and sent to the insurance company when an error 
is found on the policy. You must indicate on this form what is to be 
correctiid. 

The next form is a policy approval letter which indicates that 
insurance has been approved. When you find that the insurance policy 
is correct in every detail, you are to type a policy approval letter to 
the customer indicating that this insurance has been obtained by MOE, INC., 
for the customer's mortgage. You are to get from the master customer 
list the amounts to be filled in on each blank for principal, interest, 
insurance premium, deposit for taxes and deposit for fire and hazard 
insurance. One thing you should understand is that the deposit for taxes 


and for fire and hazard insurance is not part of a payment. These funds 
are a deposit which is held by MOE, INC., so the taxes or insurance can 
be paid when they come. 

The next form is a policy cancellation notice letter. When you 
receive a policy cancellation notice letter (an example is given in your 
procedures manual), you must write to that customer and tell him that his 
Insurance policy must be renewed. (a sample policy cancellation letter 
Is in your procedures manual) 

The next form, a tickler card, has many uses. It is filed according 
to the insurance expiration date in the upper right hand comer. It is 
also used for checking the accuracy of the policy cancellation letter. 
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INSURANCE CLERK 


Task Sheet, Phase III. No* 1 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. You are to type a tnemorandum to your Vice President concerning the 
insurance policies that are dxie to expire next month and the month 
following. The subject of this memorandum is "Insurance Policy Expiration 
List". Using your tickler file, you should list the policy number, name 
of the insured, and the date of expiration of each policy. 

3. All insurance policies received by MOE, INC., must be processed to 
determine if the right customer, property, and mortgage amount is covered 
by the insurance. 

4. By using your Master Customer List, you can determine Whether or not 
each policy is correct. 

5. You should fill out Insurance Policy Correction Forms on each incorrect 
policy • 

6. You should write a Policy Approval Letter to each borrower with a 
correct policy telling him his insurance has been approved. A sample 
Policy Approval Letter is given in your procedures manual. 

7. You should fill out a Tickler Card on ' ach correct insurance policy. 
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INSURANCE CLERK 


Task Sheets Phase III, No, 2 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. On a sheet given to you by the president you will find the names of / 
borrowers for whom you are to renew insurance policies. 

3. You should check the cost of renewal against the insurance reserve 
amount for each borrower. The yearly Insurance reserve can be found 
by multiplying the amount of the monthly insurance payment (found 
either in your Master Customer List or on the Borrower's Ledger) by 12. 

4. If the insurance reserve is sufficient to cover the amount of the 
premium, you should have the Receptionist write a check to the 
appropriate insurance ccrr^pany. Only one check covering the insurance 

for all borrowers whose premiums are due needs to be sent to each company. 

5. You should type an Insurance letter of transmittal to transmit 
the check to the appropriate insurance company. The check should be 
attached to the Insurance letter of transmittal when it goes to the 
Vice President for approval. A sample letter of transmittal and names 
and addresses of each insurance company are included in your procedures 
manual. 

6. If the insurance reserve is insufficient to cover the insurance 
amount for a particular borrower, you should type a request for 
additional insurance reserve funds letter to that obrrower asking 
for additional funds. A sample letter is included in your procedures 
manual • 

7. You chouid type a new Tickler Card for each policy which you renew, 
and you should put the Tickler Card in your "out" basket. 
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INSURANCE CLERK 


Task Sheet, Phase IIIj No, 3 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. MOE, INC., has an obligation to its investors to keep all mortgaged 
property adequately insured* 

3. Sometimes a borrower does not respond to a request for additional 
insurance funds as rapidly as MOE, INC., would like. When this happens, 
MOE usually receives a Policy Cancellation Notice from the insurance 
company indicating a policy is about to expire because of nonpayment 

of premium. 

4. A Policy Cancellation Letter must then be sent to the borrower 
indicating that action will be taken if he does not send the additional 
amount necessary to pay the premium. A sample Policy Cancellation 
Letter is given in your procedures manual. 

5. You are to send a Policy Cancellation Letter to each borrower 
identified by a Policy Cancellation Notice. 

6. The Loan number and Policy number are identical. 
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INSURANCE CLBBK 


Task Sheet, Phase No, 4 

1. All Insurance policies received by MOEy INC., must be processed to 
determine If the right customer, property, and mortgage amount Is covered 
by the Insurance. 

2. By using your Master Customer List you can determine whether or 

not each policy Is correct. 

3. You should fill out an Insurance Policy Correction Form on each 
incorrect policy. 

4. You should write a Policy Approval Letter to each borrower with a 
correct policy telling him his Insurance has been approved. A sample 
Policy Approval Letter is given in your procedures manual.. 

5. You should fill out a Tickler Card on each correct Insurance policy. 
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INSURANCE CLERK 


Task Sheet Phase IV 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. You are to type a memorandum to your Vice President concerning the 
insurance policies that are due to expire next month and the month 
following. The subject of the memorandum is "Insurance Policy Expiration 
List.'* U&xng your tickler file, you should list the policy number, name 
of the insured, and the date of expiration of each policy. 

3. All Insurance policies received by MOE, INC., must be processed to 
determine if the rlgiht customer, property, and mortgage amount is covered 
by the Insurance. 

4. By using your Master Customer List, you can determine whether 
these three things are correct on each policy. 

5. You should fill out an Insurance Policy Correction Form on each 
incorrect policy. 

6. You should write a Policy Approval Letter to each borrower with a 
correct policy telling him his insurance has been approved. A sample 
Policy Approval Letter is given in your procedures manual* 

7. You should fill out a Tickler Card on each correct insurance policy. 
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INSURANCE CLEBK 


Task Sheet, Phase IV > No, 2 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. On a sheet given to you by the president you will find the names 
of borrowers for whom you are to renew insurance policies. 

3. You should check the cost of renewal against the insurance reserve 
amount for each borrower. The yearly insurance reserve can be found 
by multiplying the amount of the monthly insurance payment (found 
either in your Master Customer list or on the Borrower's Ledger) by 12. 

4. If the insurance reserve is sufficient to cover the amount of the 
premium, you should have the Receptionist write a check to the appropriate 
insurance company. Only one check covering the insurance for all 
borrowers whose premiums are due needs to be sent to each company. 

5. You should type an insurance letter of transmittal to transmit the 
check to the appropriate insurance company. The check should be attached 
to the insurance letter of transmittal when it goes to the Vice President 
for approval. A sample letter of transmittal and the names and addresses 
of each insurance company are included in your procedures manual « 

6. If the insurance reserve is insufficient to cover the insurance 
amount for a particular borrower, you should type a request for additional 
insurance reserve funds letter to that borrower asking for additional 
funds. A sample letter Is included in your procedures manual. 

7. You should type a new Tickler Card for each policy which you renew, 
and you should put the Tickler Card in your "out*' basket. 
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INSURANCE CLERK 


Task Sheet //3> Phase IV 

1. Read this entire page before you start to work. 

2. MOE. INC., has an obligation to its investors to keep all mortgaged 
property adequately insured. 

3. Sometimes a borrower does not respond to a request for additional 
insurance funds as rapidly as MOE, INC., would like. When this happens, 
MOE usually receives a Policy Cancellation Notice from the insurance 
company indicated the policy as about to expire because of nonpayment 
of premiup* 

4. A Policy Cancellation Letter must then be sent to the borrower 
indicating that action will be taken if he does not send the additional 
amount necessary to pay the premium. A sample Policy Cancellation Letter 
is given in your procedures manual. 

5. You are to send a Policy Cancellation Letter to each borrower 
identified by a Policy Cancellation Notice. 

6. The loan number and Policy number are identical. 
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INSURANCE CLERK 


ERIC 


Task Sheet //4, Phase IV 

1. All insurance policies rec<»ived by MOE, INC., must be processed to 
determine if the right customer, property, and mortgage amoxint is 
covered by the insurance. 

2. By using your Master Customer List you can determine whether these 
three things on each policy are correct. 

3. You should fill out an insurance Policy Correction Form on each 
incorrect policy. 

4. You should write a Policy Approval Letter to each borrower with a 
correct policy telling him his insurance has been approved. A sample 
Policy Approval letter is given in your procedures manual. 

5. You should fill out a Tickler Card on each correct insurance policy, 
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PROCEDURES MANUAL 


INSURANCE CLERK 

} 

A. Policies 

i 

since all mortgages must be covered by adequate Insurance, there Is 

an Insursmce policy for each mortgage handled by MOE, INC. (See Illustration 1) 

You must check all policies for accuracy in three major areas: 

1. The name and address of the insured. 

2. The legal description of the property covered. 

3. The amount of coverage. 

The Master Customer List will provide all of the information needed 
for checking policies. 

B. Insurance Policy Correction Form 

Any errors found on insurance policies must be corrected by using the 
Insurance Policy Correction letter. (See Illustration 2) 

Procedures : 

1. Type the current date. 

2. Type the name and address of the insurance company. 

3. Type the name of the policyholder as it appears on 
insurance policy. 

4. Type the nuniber of the policy as it appears on the insurance 
policy . 

5» Fill in only the portions needing correction in the 
bottom section. 

C. Policy Approval Letter 

If you find the policy correct, you should type a policy approval letter. 
(See Illustration 3) The items of principal, interest, insurance, and 
taxes can be obtained from the Master Customer List. 

D. Policy Renewals 

Upon receipt of a policy renewal list, you should check the amount of 
the renewal against the insurance reserve of each borrower. The yearly 
insurance reserve can be found by multiplying the amount of the monthly 
insurance payment (found either in your Master Customer List or on the 
borrower's ledger) by 12. If the insurance reserve is sufficient to 
cover the amount of the insurance, you should type an insurance letter of 
transmittal (See Illustration 4) and write a memo to the Receptionist 
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asking for a check for the amount of the insurance rt^newal made 
payable to the insurance company. The address of the insurance company 
can be determined by consulting the list of insurance companies. (See 
Illustration 5) If the insurance reserve is insufficient to cover 
the insurance amount for a particular borrower, you should type a 
request for additional insurance funds letter to the borrower asking for 
additional funds. (See Illustration 6) 

E. Tickler Card 

A tickler card (See Illustration 7) is made up for each newly received 
or renewed correct policy. The card is filed by policy expiration date. 
The tickler card file enables the insurance clerk to identiir^- the policies 
which will expire during each month. 

F. Policy Cancellation Notice and Policy Cancellation Letter 

The policy cancellation notice (See Illustration 8) is a letter from 
the insurance company Indicating a policy which will be canceled if 
payment if not received wilMn r\ 30-day grace period. 

Upon receipt of the policy cancellation notice, you must check the 
notice against the tickler card. If the tickler card date agrees with 
the date on the cancellation notice, you must then type a policy 
cancellation letter to the borrower. (See Illustration 9) 

If the tickler card date does not agree with the cancellation notice 
date, write to the insurance company to verify the date. 
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ILLUSTRATION 1 


SAMPLE CORRECT FIRE INSURANCE POLICY 

Policy No, 09-040 

Insure e California Western Life Insurance 

Insure d Lester G, Aaron 

Address 

Legal Descriptio n Lot 31 > Block 20, Sunset Heights Addition 

#4 Beaver, Utah 

Amount of Coverage (Loan Amount) $18^00 

Effective Dates of Policy January 1, 19 — , to January 1, 19 — 

Cost of Coverag e $108 

SAMPLE INCORRECi FIRE INSURANCE 

Policy No, 05-061 

Insure e Western Insurance, 942 East Eleventh South, Washington, D,C, 22097 

Ins ure d Robert H. Abel 

Address 

Legal Descriptio n Lot 13, Block 22, Highland Road Addition //3, 

Mantl, Utah 

Amount of Coverage (Loan Amount) 

Effective Dates of Policy March 1, 19 — , to January 1^ 19 — 

Cost of Coverage $134,40 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 


INSURANCE POLICY CORRECTION FORM 

DATE: 
TO: 

FROM: MOE, INC. 

SUBJECT: Name 

REFERENCE: Policy No. 

Make Corrections below only where necessary. 

CORRECTED NAME: 

CORRECTED ADDPJESS: 

CORRECTED LEGAL DESCRIPTION: 


CORRECTED AMOUNT OF COVERAGE: 
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ILLUSTRATION 3 




SAMPLE POLICY APPROVAL LETTER 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Name 
Address 

City, State Zip 
Salutation: 

It is a real pleasure to advise you that your application for Mortgage 
Fire Insurance has been approved. Enclosed is your policy which describes 
the benefits and provisions of this valuable insurance coverage under- 
written by the (insert name of insurance company). 

Below is listed the composition of your new payment including the 
presdum for this protection: 


We congratulate you for your wisdom and foresight in participating in 
this program, and we trust you will feel a greater measure of security 
in knowing that you have provided for an emergency with this insurance • 

If you have any questions concerning this matter, please contact us at 
your convenience. 

Conq)limentary close. 


Name 

Vice President 

reference initials 
Enclosure 


Principal and Interest 

Deposit for Taxes 

Deposit for Fire Insurance 


$( amount) 
(amount) 
(amount) 


TOTAL MONTHLY PAYMENT 


$ (amount) 
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ILLUSTRA7ICN 4 


SAMPLE INSURANCE LETTER OF TRAJJSMITTAL 


MOE, INC. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Bate 


Name 
Address 

City, State Zip 
Salutation: 

Enclosed is our check in the amount of $ (indicate total of all checks 
you are enclosing) for payment of insurance premiumCs) for the following 
person(s). Please credit his (their) account(s) for that amount* 

Name of Insured 
Insurance Policy No, 
Amount of Insurance premium 

(List all persons for whom you are paying insuranca premiums) 
Complimentary close » 


Name 

Vice President 

reference initials 
Enclosure(s) 
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ILLUSTRATION 6 
SAMPLE REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL INSURANCE RESERVE FUNDS 


MOE, INC. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Name 
Address 

City, State Zip 
Salutation: 

As you know, the amount you pay each month for Insurance Is only estimated. 
We recently received renewal notices from (insert name of insurance 
company) indicating a premium due of (insert amount of insurance jiremlum). 
This amount exceeds your reserve by $(insert amount). Please send this 
additional amount to us by (allow 15 days). 

In order to avoid an additional payment for your next insurance premium, 
you should increase the amoxint you pay by $(indlcate amount per month) 
per month* MOE, INC., is now in the process of revising payment schedules 
for many borrowers who have this same problem due to recent premium hikes. 
You will receive a new coupon book soon with the increase included* When 
you do, destroy the old coupon book and submit your next payment using the 
new coupon book* 

Because it is Important that the insurance premium be paid as quickly as 
possible, an early response to this letter would be appreciated. 

Compllin^intary close. 


Name 

Vice President 
reference initials 


ERIC 



ERIC 


ILLUSTRATION 8 
SAMPLE POLICE CANCELLATION NOTICE 


Date 


MOE, irc. 

Business Educatloi Lane 
Wheels, CTtah - 846 il 

Gentlemen: 

Subject; Insurance Policy No. 


Subject policy will be canceled o n i f renewal 

premium is not received* 

Present coverage is effective until end of thirty-day grace 
period. 

Sincerely, 

Premium Clerk 
hrs 
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ILLUSTIUITION 9 


SAMPLE POLICY CANCELLATION LETTER 

OE, mc. 



BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Name of Borrower 
Address 

City, State Zip Code 
Salutation: 

Subject; Loan No > (insert loan number) 

Your insurance jpolicy covering property on which we hold a mortgage will 
expire on (all ovi thirty days) because of nonpayment of premium. As you 
know, MOB, INC. , must pay the Insurance premium and must hold the original 
of the insurance policy at all times. 

A short time ago we sent you a letter indicating your insurance reserve was 
inadequate to pay your insurance premium* We have not yet received your 
check. 

If your check is not received within ten days from the date of this letter, 
we will have no other alternative than to pay your premium and take legal 
action against you as this constitutes a mortgage default. 

Complimentary close. 


Name 

Vice President 
reference initials 
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FOREWORD 


This publication has been prepared as a curriculum guide in the 
Office Simulation Program. 

This guide is primarily for use by the teacher in the office 
occupations area who has previously been approved by the State 
Board of Education as a business instructor. 


Walter D. Talbot 
State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
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OBJ£CTIVKS Of SIMULATION 


Kr.cn simuiatioii is used as a Leaching method in the office 
occL.pations classroom, the teacher should have as the major objective 
the development oi iruman interaccion and interpersonal relationships 
necessary tor obtaining and keeping a job. 

Secondary major objectives are (1) To provide basic office skills 
which v%^ill permit students to obtain jobs in offices, and (2) to 
provide sufficient proficiency so that they will be able to retain 
those jobs once they get them. 

The simulation method is designed to provide real office situations 
undt r simulated conditions. Once the student has obtained basic skills, 
simL.latioi; provides the student an cpportuaity to practice those skills 
under or i ice conditions, the Leactier acting, as a supt^rvisor to aid in 
the learning process. Simulation will provide a chance for each student 
to gain his first office experience under simulated conditions. This 
vv'ill make en^rry into real offi.e life a much easier adjustment. 

During the simulation, the loilowing oll'ice expui ience will be as 
they relate to spec it ic jobs: 

1. Typewriting .... correspondence (letu^^rs and memos), forms, 

rough draft v.ork, and composing at the 
machine . 

2. Shorthand office style dictation and mailable 

t fansii r ip ts . 

3. Record Keeping. . . postiny: to ledgers, bank deposits, petty 

(.ash iunds, making change, percentages, 
and balancinr^ ledgers. 

4. Machine Dictation 

and Transcription . office style diclalion and machine 

operation. 

. Machine Operation . addin^^^ machines, calculators, bookkeeping 

mach ines , ta[je re<,orders , duplicator 
machines . 


b. Duplicating .... master preparation and maciiine operation. 

7, Filing alphabetic, numeric, subject, geographic, 

tickler tiles and in format ion retrieval . 


8. Telephone offiie operation procedures 

9. Office Supervision, work distribution, discipline, office 

procedures and evaluation. 
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SIMULATION DESIGN 


Pre-requlsltes 

There are two basic prerequisites for simulation. All students 
who enter the program must h£Ve had some formal typewriting instruction. 
It is possible that a student could succeed in the program with only one 
semester of typewriting, but at least one year is preferred. The second 
prerequisite is that the curriculum must provide at least a two-period 
block of time back to back. 

Some instruction in shorthand would also be desirable. If the 
student has not had shorthand, it is possible for him to complete all 
positions in the office by using dictating equipment. However, shorthand 
would make the student more valuable to the world of work and should be 
encouraged. 

Learning Units of Study 

The following are units of study which the teacher may find helpful 
to cover in connection with the simulation. 


1. 

Banking 

2. 

Business Machines 

3. 

Correspondence (mailability , styles, procedures, dictation, 


letter writing) 

U. 

Dictation and Transcription 

5. 

Duplicating 

6. 

Personnel Evaluation 

7. 

Executive Typewriter 

8. 

Filing 

9. 

Insurance 

10. 

Job Interviewing 

11. 

Interest and Interest Computation 

12. 

Mail 

13. 

Office Etiquette 

14. 

Payroll 

15. 

Petty Cash 

16. 

Public Relations 

17. 

Supervision 

18. 

Telephone 

19. 

Travel Planning 


The above learning units, which are normally a part of a regular 
office practice class, are also very valuable in the preparation of 
student for the simulation experience. It may be advisable for the 
teacher to redesign these units to more closely meet the needs of the 
students . 

There are many ways to design learning units. One of the most 
effective for many teachers is the use of criterion based on learning 
modules . 
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i vlujJ_^'^i^^ci Modular Learning Uni t Method 

In order to develop learning modules of instruction, you as the 
iL-a-. iier raust first determine the end objectives for each unit. Having 
deterraned where the students should be at the end of the learning module, 
you can design the appropriate instructional units necessary to bring 
the students to that goal. 

A very successful method is to break dom each concept into its com- 
ponent parts so that each is small enough to be handled easily and yet 
large enough to avoid the necessity ot developing a large number uf 
modules. By isolating each component of the overall concept, you can 
Lher determine all of the requisite learnings \>/hicli fit into and become 
a part of that component. This process is shown by the following 
exarrple of the sequencing procedure. 


I Be able to do tiie ] 
[petty cash procedures! 


?y oper entrie s 




! Recognize when ; 
I paid out j 



Recognize when 
cash received 


cash reconciliatioii 


I I deii L ify proper i orms 


I Reconciliation i 
I rortn i 


Used petty 
cash book 


I Maintain cash level] 



PRe quest_ m ore c ash j [Deposit exce ss cash] 

i" Recognize when cash ievel'i 
I is too hig h or too lo w [ 

The circled are suggested learning modules. However, you as the 
tea^'her may tind that these modules tio n:t entirely meet youu no.eds. You 
should then modity and change according Lj your various requiremenis . 
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Simulation can be taught in many ways and you are encouraged to 
use it as it best fits your program. Remember this is basically an 
office procedures office practice class. The purpose is to progressively 
bring your students to higher levels of competency. Here are three plans 
which may help you get an idea as to how simulation could be used in 
your classroom. 


Plan 1 school year - 36 v/eeks 


6 wefiks units of study 

2 vv.eks simulation using Phases I and II 

6 weeks units of study 

2 weeks simulation using Phase III 

8 weeks classroom as usual 

A weeks simulation using Phase IV 

8 weeks units of study, debriefing, and tying together the 
entire year's activities 


Plan 2 school year - 36 weeks 

27 weeks units of study 
8 weeks siuulation using all four phases in succession 
1 week debriefing and tying together all activities 


Plan 3 semester - 18 weeks 


1 week 

2 weeks 

3 weeks 


2 weeks 
4 weeks 


4 weeks 
2 weeks 


orientation 

simulation using Phases I and II 
units of instruction designed to correct student 
deficiencies diagnosed during phase II • Also units 
of instruction aimed at increasing student 
efficiency . 

simulation using Phasr^ III 

units of instruction designed to correct student 
deficiencies diagnosed durii;g phase TU, Also 
units of instruction aimed at increasing student 
efficiency. 

simulation using Phase IV 

debriefing and tying together all activities 


Positions 

The MOE, INC., simulation contains 7 student positions. These 
positions have been selected to meet the needs of the simulation as well 
as the students. The positions are listed in alphabetical order in 
an attempt to emphasize that no position is any better than any other 
position. All positions are different in their operation and all 
students are encouraged to complete all positions in order to obtain 
experience in all office situations, ihese can be rearranged for 
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clericii units. The positions are Adirdniscrative Assistant, Cashier, 
Executive Secretary, Insurance Clerk, Posting and Tax Clerk, Recep- 
tionist, and Vice President. 


Rotat ji >n P 1 ans 

1,: simulation could be established under '*pcrfect^* conditions, 
it would be suggested that the clasjsroor. would be set up for 7, 12, 
18, 24, or 30 studeiics. This would provide: 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 complete 
offices with each position tilled at all tmv^s. Since this id highly 
improbably in all high schools, the rollowiag chart has been developed 
to help you in placing students. If: you hi.ve 22 students, you would 
establish three complete offices (18 scuder. ts) and place the remaining 
students in the skeleton of the fourth oific^.. Make certain that the 
same four students are not left in the skeleton office constantly. 

You will find that it is possible ror some positions to function 
for moi:e than one office. As you leconie familiar with the simulation, 
you can make adjustments which will solve xnb.iiy of thesje problems* 

Stude nt Rotation 

Offices are kept small — simulation is recommended for no less 
than 7 students. No more than 24 unless a teacher's aide is available. 


No. of Stu d ent s 7^ 8^9 10_^11 12 13 1^-^ 15 16 17 IB 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 


Vice President 

T 

L 

2 

2 


2 


0 

34 3j 

3 

-> 

4! 





A 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Executive Secretary 

T 
i. 

'2 

— 
2 


! 2 

: ?j 

~3" 

3^ 


3 1 3j 

3 

A 

4 

u 



A 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Cashier 

1 

1 

i 

2 

2 


2 

. 

2 


3 i 3 


3 

3 1 




A 

A 

A 

5 

5 

5 

Posting £f Tax Clerk 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

2 

') 

^'2 



3 

3 

3 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

5 

5 

Insurance Clerk 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 


2 1 2 

3 


-3- 

3 

3 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

5 

Receptionist 

1 

1 



1 

1 



1! 1 

! 1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Administrative Asst. 

1 

1 

. 1 

1 

. 1 

1 i 

± 

2 1 2 

^2 

T 

1 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

, 2 

2 

2 

, 2 , 


A suggested rotation. Adapt as needed. 


One Receptionist can take Ccre c^f up to 24 students* 

One /Administrative Assistant can take care of up to 14 students* 

Two Administrative Assistants cau take care of up to 2^r students. 
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Small Office Ro t ation Plan 

A Simplitied Rotation Schedule for Seven Students (One Office) 
Student Rotation Rotation Rotation Rotation Rotation Rotation 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 







RE 

A 

VP 

V t 



P-T 

IC 

AA 


RF 






B 

AA 

VP 

ES 

Ca 

P-T 

IC 



RE 





C 

IC 

AA 

VP 

ES 

Ca 

P-T 




RE 




D 

P-T 

IC 

AA 

VP 

ES 

Ca 





RE 



E 

Ca 

P-T 

IC 

AA 

VP 

ES 






RE 


F 

ES 

Ca 

P-T 

IC 

AA 

VP 


Key to abbreviations: 


VP - Vice President P-T - Posting and Tax Clerk 

ES - Executive Secretary RE - Receptionist 
AA - Administrative Asst. IC - Insurance Clerk 
Ca - Cashier 

Note that the Receptionist and Administrative Assistant appear in the 
same box to make a total of seven positions. The Receptionist and 
Administrative Assistant should change with each othrr at the half-way 
point in the rotation. 

The instructor may use any method he wants on a rotation schedule* 
The following are two methods which could be used: 

Assign each student a number and follow the MOE Job Rotation 
Schedule as shown on the next page. By using this method, the 
instructor would have to have rotation form:: made up and tell the 
students their position at the beginning of earli rotation. 
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Another method would be to make a rotation schedule, similar to 
the one shown previously or the one on the next page that is visible 
to the students. Write the students' names on a card or paper separate 
from the schedule so that their names can be moved around; attach the 
names to the side of the schedule. 

Some type of marker such as an arrow should be placed on the 
rotation where each student is to work. By doing this, the students 
can find their names, see where the arrow is pointing, and start to 
work immediately at the position indicated. 

The instructor can simply change the names around for each phase 
by looking on the MOE Job Rotation Schedule as shown on the previous 
page. For ex^imple: Student No. 1 is Vice President during Phase II, 
Receptionist/Administrative Assistant during Phase III, and Insurance 
Clerk during Phase IV. 

A simpler schedule for changing the names around is shown below. 

TEAM ROTATIONS 

Team 1 Phase II Phase III Phase IV 


Vice President 1 A3 

Receptionist/Administrative Assistant 2 14 

Executive Secretary 3 6 2 

Posting and Tax Clerk 4 2 5 

Cashier 5 3 6 

Insurance Clerk 6 5 1 
Te am 2 

Insurance Clerk 7 10 8 

Cashier 8 9 12 

Posting and Tax Clerk 9 11 7 

Executive Secretary 10 8 11 

Administrative Assistant/Receptionist 11 12 9 

Vice President 12 7 10 


The above schedule coordinates with the rotation schedule shown 
on the previous page. 
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12-STtJDENT ROTATION SCHEDULE 


Student 

No. 

Rotation 

Rotation 

Rotation 

Rotaciou 

Rotation 

Rotation 

and Team 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Student 







RE 

Team 

1 

ES 

P-T 

Ca 

IC 

VP 

AA 

Student 

2 





RE 


Team 

1 

P-T 

Ca 

IC 

VP 

AA 

ES 

Student 

3 




RE 



Team 

1 

Ca 

IC 

VP 

AA 

ES 

P-T 

Student 

4 



RZ 




Team 

JL 

IC 

VP 

AA 

ES 

P-T 

Ca 

Student 

5 


RE 






^ 

VP 

AA 

ES 

P-T 

Ca 

IC 

Student 

6 

RE 






Team 

1 

AA 

ES 

P-T 

Ca 

IC 

VP 

Student 

7 






AA 

T:iam 

2 

VP 

IC 

Ca 

P-T 

ES 

RE 

Student 

8 





AA 


Team 

2 

IC 

Ca 

F-T 

KS 

RE 

VP 

Student 

9 







Team 


Ca 

P-T 

ES 

RE 

VP 

IC 

Student 

10 



AA 




Team 

2 

P-T 

£S 



IC 

Ca 

Student 

11 


AA 





Team 

2 

ES 

:<E 

VP 

IC 

Ca 

P-T 

Stude.nt 

12 







Team 

2 

RE 

VP 

IC 

Ca 

P-T 

ES 


Key to abbreviations: 

VP - Vice President 
ES - Executive Secretary 
AA - Administrative 
Ca - Cashier 


P-T - Posting and Tax Clerk 
IC - Insurance Clerk 
Ri^ - Recep t ionis t 


lly using a schedule sinuxar to the one above, the instructor can 
simply change the' names around at the oeginning of each phase by 
tollowing either the MOE Job Rotation Schedule shown previously or 
the Team Rotations on the previous page. 
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P h vs i cal Facility 


Each classroom is different and usually must be set up so that the 
classroom can be used for regular classes > as well as the simulation 
with as little change as possible. Arrange your classroom to meet your 
ovn requirements. The following are suggestions for your classroom 
arrangement, 

Pre~ Problem Briefing * During Phase 1, the classroom can be in any 
arrangement. There must be a place provided for a private interview 
with each student. The interview place could be in one Section of the 
office or, preferrably, in another room in the building. 

Posit ional Instruction . During Phase II, the Vice Presidents should 
work together. Executive Secretaries should work together. Posting and 
Tax Clerks should work together, Insurance Clerks should work together, 
and Cashiers should work together. Working with a partner will allow 
the students to help each other with the responsibilities of each 
position. The Receptionist will work alone and should be in a place 
where she can see and welcome visitors coming into the office. The 
Administrative Assistant, who represents the outside world, is placed 
in the little room separated from the rest of the office^ 

Simulation Warmup . During Phase III, the room can be arranged the same 
as in Phase II or as in Phase IV. 


P hase IV . During Phase IV, the furniture may be kept in the same position 
because it is too heavy to move around. However, the typewriters and 
desk equipment could be rearranged so that one team is in one section 
of the office and the other team in the other section of the office. By 
grouping each team you can operate two separate offices. 

Materials (Software) Needed 

One Student Manual for each student. 
One Teacher's Manual for each teacher. 

Equipment Needed 

a. Essential 

1 typewriter for each position except Vice President (electric 

preferred) 
1 adding machine for each 6 students 
1 duplicating machine 
Telephone system 
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rotary tiles 
filing cabinet 

I IN and OUT basket for each position 

b . Very High Priority 

1 Dictating machine for each Vice President 

1 Transcribing machine for each Executive Secretary 

1 Printing calculator for each 6 students 

Office style furniture throughout including carpets 

1 video tape recorder 

1 tape recorder hookup to telephone 

c . Important to have 

Proportional spacing typewriter for each Executive Secretary 

Dry photo-copy equipment 

Steno lab 

Desk organizers 

Cash drawers 

Name plates 

Partitions 

Posting machine 


c . Pos itional Equipment 


Adniinistrative 
Assistant 


Texe phone 

Video tape recorder 
Tape recorder 
T>'pewriter 


Cashier 


Adding machine 
Typewriter 
Cash drawer 
Telephone 


Executive 
Secretary 


Transcribing unit Posting & 

Telephone Tax Clerk 

Executive typewriter 


Typewriter 
Adding machine 
Posting machine 
Telephone 


Vice 
President 


Cal ulator 
Telephone 
Dictating unit 


Insurance 
Clerk 


Telephone 
Typewriter 
Adding machine 


Receptionist Typewriter 
Telephone 
Files 


T eacher Evaluation , As you move throughout the office each day, 
you should give each student a grade. This is an opinion ^rade which 
consists of how well each student works, how much help he needs, how 
realistic .his questions are, how well he is dressed for the of i , what 
his attitude is when working with other office workers, etc. Vou may 
want to limit this kind of grading to just once each rotation for each 
student . 
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Student work evaluation . The Receptionist is to pick Lhe material 
up from the student's "out** tray and place it in the teacher's "in" 
tray. The teacher then places the materials in the Vice President's 
"in" tray. The Vice President then approves or disapproves. 

After the material once gets into the student's file, the individual 
student is responsible to see that the material is neatly placed in 
order. At the end of the simulation, tb.e teacher should be able to 
go to each student's file and take a look at the material produced. The 
teacher should be able to determine how much work has been done and 
how well each student finished the work. If the teacher chooses, he 
may grade the contents of the file according to points assigned to work 
done. An example of how points could be assigned to work is shown 
b e low . 


POINTS FOR FILE CONTENTS 


Points 

Contents 

Points 

Contents 

5 

letters typed 


annual statements figured 

3 

memorandums typed 

2 

annual statements typed 

5 

letters dictated 

1 

receipts made out 

7 

letters taken in shorthand 

2 

ticjcler cards 

5 

memorandums dictated 

2 

payments facts sheet 

1 

coupons posted 

1 

appointments made 

4 

deposit slips made out 

5 

appointments handled (V.P . ) 

3 

checks made out 

2 

evaluations sheets filled out 

10 

payroll completed 


(V.P.) 

7 

payroll typed 

2 

activity logs filled out 

3 

insurance policies processed 


(Admin. Asst . ) 


insurance correction forme 

1 

letters filed 


completed 

3 , 

acted as a customer — made a 

1 

tax notices processed (loan 


payment or appointment 


cards to assessors) 

1 

letters proofread and signed (V.P.) 

2 

telephone calls handled 

10 

changed tilinj> system (Recep*) 

5 

daily summary and recap 

3 

envelopes typed 

4 

reconciliation of petty cash 

5 

travel itinerary 

2 

petty cash sheet 

4 

changed typewriter ribbon 


Note that all of the items listed under contents are not items 
that can be found in the student's files. In order to receive credit for 
all the work he has done* a student must fill out a Positional Work 
Sheet for MOE Employees indicating all the work he has accomplished. 
The teacher may want to use the Positional Work Sheet to evaluate the 
students using the point scale. 

/ 
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Ru.5h Jobs 


During Prase IV, students should be subjected to a timed production 
''xperience. At a given time, the teacher hands these rush jobs to the 
Adninistrat ive Assistant and requests that they be handed t-'^ the 
students. The students are to clear their desks as rapidly as possible 
and then report to the Administrative Assistant when they are ready. 
Ma:;imum time to clear the desk is 5 minutes. The students then begin 
tiu; rush jjbs which consist ot a representative portion of the work 
at each position or any other applicable teacher-ur Lented work. Each 
student is given 30 minutes to complete the job- Daring the job, the 
ce^»cher may teel it desirable to have the student interrupted by 
ttOephone and customer business. This is to be contrJiled to determine 
hov* fast he is able to return to his work. If he finishes before the 
line is up, he is to personally give the work to ti^e teacher or the 
\dninist rative Assistant and continue his regular work. 

The rush Jobs can be u':ed in calculating grades. The rush job 
tests the student's top performance under pressure and within a time 
iinit where accuracy and speed are both pertinent. Sample Rush Jobs 
raay be found in Phase IV of teacher's key, 

.Tg recordi ngs , MOE, INC , should have a telephone system which 
is connected to a tape recorder. Periodically there should be an 
t?vjiuation for each student concerning his teieplunn* techniques. The 
evaluarion form used is an Activity Log for Administrative Assistant. 
Below is a suggested evaluation schedule which might be used with the 
activity log. 


Administrative Assistant 
Evaluation Schedule 


Letter Grad e Total Po i n t s 

A 72-69 

A- 68-65 

B+ 64-60 

B 59-55 

B- 54-50 

C-v' 49-45 

C 44-AO 

C- 39-35 

l>t 34-30 

D 29-25 

D- 24-20 

F 19-belaw 


Vi deo r ecordin gs . It possible, each student should b'c- recorded at each 
work station for a five to ten minute period ot time, fh^j teaclier and 
student should then critique the playback together. A little time with 
this procedure is a valuable teaching aid. 
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General Instructions 


The M ortgage Loan C o mp a ny e xplained . A mortgage loan company provides 
money for the purchase of homes and property or both. This company 
obtains from investors the money it loans to borrowers. These investors 
are usually large insurance and investment companies. The Mortgage 
Loan Company makes a profit from '^buying" money from these investors 
and "selling** it to borrowers at a slightly higher rate of interest. 


De b rief ings 

An interesting twist to simulation Is the debriefing session. The 
idea came from the military as they use this process to determine how 
well an operation went or why breakdowns occurred. There are several 
rules one must follow in debriefing. Some of them are listed below: 

1. Call the entire group to be debriefed together. Sit so 
they can see one another. 

2. Start by .asking a general question like *'How did things go 
today?" 

3. Do not suggest answers even if there are long periods of 
silence. The participants must do the thinking and the 
talking. 

A. Keep the group on the subject. Adjourn the debriefing 
rather than let it degenerate inUo a chatter session. 

5. Do not let th^ group blame other people for weakneaaes 
in the procedure. You want to discuss these weaknesses 
but not by blaming anyone for them. 

6. Keep records of each debriefing. There are many changes 
you may want to incorporate after onp of these sessions. 
Have one of the Executive Secretaries take the minutes, 

7. Encourage the participants to interact with each other. 
The idea is to let them correct themselves. 

8. Allow sufficient time for the debriefing so that you don't 
have to stop just as the ideas are beginning to come out. 

9. End on a pleasant note. It is not bad for the participants 
to become upset with each other but try to smooth the rough 
spots out before you adjourn. 

These debriefings should occur as frequently as you think they 
are needed. There should be at least one for each rotacion- One should 
definitely be held for the entire period at the end of the simulation. 
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OPERATION OF SIMULATION 


BeiDW is a sut^gesced method or conducting Phase K It can be 
altered or changed to lit the individual school situation. 

PHASE 1 P re-P rob lem Briefing 

Duration: 2 or 3 days (teacher's optionj 

A, Introduce tae simulation 

1. Describe the ra::ility as you have arranged it. 

2. List the positions on the board and describe them briefly. 
3- Distribute the Student's Manuals* 

A. Layout general ground rules. Have the students help in these 
as they relate Co office procedures and discipline. Discuss 
such things as: 

a. Absen.e 

b. Tardies 

Absence notification to president or vice president 

d . Dress standards 

e. Breaks (how many and vhen and how long) 
t. Communications chain of command 

g. Other ground rules peculiar to individual situations 

h. Debriefing techniques 

i. Evaluation procedures — insert a rating sheet 
5 , Students should : 

a. Keep the manuals with chem at all positions. 

b. Read the general explanations of the simulation. 

Int e r views 

Students are to be interviewed individually for their desired 
position in MOE, iNC, by someone rrom the community or school admin- 
istration. See teacher's key phase i for suggested interview questions 
and materials. 

As the instru'.tor interviews each applicant, he should keep notes 
for his discussion » The entire class should meet as a group for this 
discussion* When discussing the interviews with the students, the 
instructor could al.ng the following proceduie$: 

It was interesting to interview each ol you during the 
past day or two. I am pleased with your qualifications, but 
there are some things I think you should know about my im- 
pressions of you and your empl oyability in my office. While 
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it is true thac I interviev.'ed you with the intent of actually 
hiring you, I do not have openings in my office for all of you 
today. It is conceivable that you may coine to lue sometime In 
the future looking for work. 

Now I'm going to begin by discussing what I like about 
you and I'm going to be specific. You've all been given 
numbers as I interviewed you. Those numbers you were given were 
tc be kept confidential so that nc one else would know to 
whom 1 am speaking. If you've told your friends, that's 
your business. But, please do not be offended or boastful 
by what I may say here today. 

Out of this entire class, i think that I would probably 
hire #357. This girl came to me and applied for the job as 
Executive Secretary, Her speeds were mora than adequate for 
my office. She looked sharp, her dress was conservative and 
very clean. She smiled genuinely from the time I met her 
until she left. I was extremely pleased with the way she 
was able to go in and out of general conversation. She was 
nervous; bat then, so was 1. She knew About my company, what 
it did, and where she would fit. 

The instructor should then go on telling about each student, 
bringing out both the good things and mentioning some of the weak 
points. Use the entire period for this process and be sure that it 
ends on a positive tone. The students must be made to feel that this 
was for their own good and it must be a learning situation. 

Announce at the end of the period that the office will begin the 
next day. Assignments should be r.:ade so that each student can report 
fur work, having read the procedures for his own position from his 
Student Manual. 


PHASE II Positional Instructions 


This phase is a general o i: ier.lau ion ph.tfT-' involving a rotation of 
one day at each position. The purpose is to give a general overview 
of the company and to identify ^uaoral student weaknesses which must 
be corrected in the regular clay^iroom before Phase III can be commenced. 
Each student should be individuaixv briefad by the teacher to insure 
a thorough knowledge and underst.ancing of the eleneaCs of each position. 

During Phase II, the students are given tojider.& which contain most 
of the materials needed for that particular position. The list on the 
next page shows the materials needed for the students' folders. The 
list on the tollowing page shows all the materials needed at each 
position. The materials that are not in the folders -ire exther in the 
student's desk drawer or they are given to thtt student by the inytructor. 
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^ '^ASH III Si mulation Warmu n 

This phase is a more intensive treatment of each position and 
invoive.s a rotation of two days at each position. Additional work is 
Kided to tliat given in Phase II and standards are progressively raised 

tiie students begin to understand the concepts and procedures. Group 
.ioorieiings become common as problems are identified. Student problems 
j/.j weaknesses are again id'^'ntified so that supporting classwork can 
:ovccct them. 


Foiiovv'ing the Phase II materials are detailed positional instructions 
'o»- Phase III, Each page lists the position, the task sheet, materials 
;uieded at that position, materials given to students by the instructor, 
anil soMo general instructions as to how the tasks are carried out for 
• ;i3t particular task sheet. 


PHASE II 


MATERIALS NEEDED FOR STUDENT'S FOLDERS AT EACH POSITION 


Vice President 


Postir.2 and Tax Clerk 


1. Task Sheet 

2 Payroll and Salary Registers 

3. ^k-)nthly Payroll Table 

4. 5 Appraisal Forms 

i xecut ive Secretary 

II. Task Sheet 

Prerecorded Transcription Belt (See Key) 
3. 2 Interoffice Memorandum Forms 
1 Letterhead 


1, Task Sheet 

2, 4 Coupons (Same as Cashiers) 

3, 4 Borrower's Ledgers 

4, Amortization Schedules 

Nos, 1, 2, 3 

5, Tax Notice Letter 

6, List of County Assessors 

7, 1 Letterhead 

8, Master Customer List 

Insurance Clerk 


Kecept lonist 

1. Task Shet^t 

1 Spirit Master 

1 Interoftice Memorandum Form 

1 Check 

Ad :r. i n i s trati ve Assistant 
I. Task Sheet 


1, Task Sheet 

2, 3 Fire & Hazard Insurance 
Policies (See Key) 

2 Correct 
1 Incorrect 

3, Policy Correction Form 

A, Policy Letter (Premium Letter) 

5, 2 Blank Tickler Cards 

6, Completed Policy Cancellation 

Notice 

7, Policy Cancellation Letter 

8, 3 Letterhead 

9, Master Customer List 
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Cashier 


1. Task Sheet 

2. 4 Completed Coupons (See Key) 

3. Deposit Slip 

A. 2 Investor's Ledgers 

5. Amortization Schedules - Nos. 1, 2, 3 

6. Daily Summary and Recap 

7. Receipt Book 

8. Money ($400) 

9. Petty Cash Reconciliation 

10. Petty Cash Book 

11. Bad Check (See Key) 

12. Bad Check Letter 

13. Memorandum 

14. Welcome Letter 

15. Payment Facts Sheet 

16. 2 Letterhead 

17. Master Customer List 


PHASE II 

Listed Below Are the Materials Needed at Each Position 


Vice President 

Task Sheet 

Procedures Manual** 

2 Payroll and Salary Registers 

Blank Dictation Belts** 

Dictation Situations* 

Execu t ive Seer e t a r y 

Task Sheet 
Procedures Manual** 
Prerecorded Transcription Belt* 
2 Interoffice Memorandum Forms 
Letterhead Sheets 


Administrative Assistant 

Task Sheet 
Money 

Cashier 

Task Sheet 
Procedures Manual** 
4 Completed Coupons 
Deposit Slip 
2 Investor's Ledgers 

Amortization Schedules - Nos. 1, 2, 3 

Daily Summary and Recap Form 

Petty Cash Book 

Bad Check (See Key) 

Payment Facts Sheet 

Welcome Letter 

Letterhead Sheets 

Master Customer List 

Receipt Book** 
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R eceptionis t 

Task Sheet 
Proc«2dures Manual** 
1 Spirit Master 
1 Interoffice Memorandum Form 
liiank MOE Checks (beginning 
balance filled in)** 

^ ^ ^- ?J: ?. g a nd lax Clerk 

Task Sheet 

I'^rocedures Manual** 

4 Cov^pleted Coupons 

^ BoiTower's Ledgers 

\r.or t iaation Schedules - No, 1, 2 

Master Customer List 

List of County Assessors 


^ Mc.teriais given to student by the instructor other than folder contents. 
Macerials located in the student *s desk drawer. 


PHASE III 
VICE PRESIDENT 

TASK SHEET #1 
^1 ^ ^ ials Needed : 

Scratch Paper 
Dictation Belts 
PayrcAl Sheets 

MOE Appraisal ForiuS (one per student on team) 

Insurance Policy Expiration List from the Insurance Cl'^rk 

Materials Needed From tne Instructor: 


'i'ask Sl'iccC 

Dictation A s s i gninen I Sheets 
SaLar;/ Scales (one is attached to task sheet) 

boiiuse 

Mont hi V Payroll Tax Schedule (attached to task sheet) 
^ : ^' ^ * ^ J- nst r uction s : 

The first thing the instructor will plve the Vice President is task 
sheet The instructor will periodically place some dictation assign- 

ment sheers in the Vice President's "in** tray. 
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Insurance Clerk 

Task Sheet 

Procedures Manual** 

3 Fire insurance Policies 

2 Correct 

1 Incorrect 
Blank Tickler Card 

Completed Policy Cancellation Notice 

Letterhead Sheets 

Master Customer List 

Policy Letter (Premium Letter) 

Policy Cancellation Letter 
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The instructor has different salary scales and bonuses for 
figuring the payroll. Another salary scale or bonus sheet should be 
given to the Vice President when ha completes the one on the task 
sheet • 

Ihe instructor can hand out more dictation assignment sheets, 
salary scales, and bonuses when he sees that the Vice President is 
nearly caught up. the Vice President receives a bonus sheet, 

he should figure the bonuses in with the employees' regular salary 
according to the salary scale on which they are working and not separately. 

The Vice President must keep the Executive Secretary busy; 
therefore, if the Executive Secretary is nearly out of work, the 
instructor should lean towards giving the Vice President more dic- 
tation assignment sheets rather than salary scales and bonuses 
because he can complete them faster. Should the Executive Secretary 
catch up on her work, the Vice President would have her help a 
member of his team. 

The insurance policy expiration list typed by the Insurance 
Clerk should be kept by the Vice President for the duration at that 
position. When a customer renews his insurance, the Vice President 
should cross his name off the list. The Vice President will know 
when the insurance is renewed because he must sign a letter and 
a check. 


PHASE III 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

TASK SHEET //I 

Materials Needed 

Letterhead Sheets 
Onion Skin Paper 
Carbon Paper 
Dictionary 

Materials Needed from Instructor 
Task Sheet 

Prerecorded Dictation Belt 

Gen eral Instructions 

There is only one task sheet tor the Executive Secretary. 

It is the Vice President's job to keep the Executive Secretary 
busy; however, while the Vice President is preparing something for the 
Secretary, the instructor must give her a prerecorded dictation belt to 


get her started. 


The Executive Secretary works dirncLly with the Vice President 
and does his typing for him. If the secretary can take sh;3rchand, she 
should take half of the Vice President's dictation in shorthand. 

Whenever the secretary runs out of work, she should call the 
Vice President and ask if he has more work for her. 


PHASL III 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

TASK SHEET lil 
Materials Needed : 
Activity Log Sheets 

Tape Recorder with telephone hook-up 
Telephone Call Sheets 
Cash for the Cashiers 

Checks from Customers to FacixiCaCe No. 7 on Task Sheet 
Position Work Sheet 


General Instructions : 

There is only one task sheet for Ph;:se III. 

The Activity Log Sheets should be in the Administrative Assistant's 
file. Ail telephone calls have been made up in advance. 

If the instructor desires, he can instruct the Administrative 
Assistant to refile the telephone call sr.eets instead of having them 
placed in the "out*' tray. It is a good idea to always take the 
telephone call sheets from the front of the file and fetile to the 
back so that all of them will be used. 

The Administrative Assistant represeaLs the ^'outside wjrld", 
therefore, she is a telephoning customer, a visiting customer, or 
the bank when needs be. 

Periodically she should take a check f .:ora her desk drawer and 
make a payment to a Cashier. The checics are made out for more than 
the actual payment so she must wait for her change. Once she gets 
her change, she returns to her work station, puts the money in the 
cash register, and goes back to doing another task. 

Once or twice a day, she will ask each Cashier tor some money 
for office needs such a.3 stamps, paper, pencils, etc. 
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The Administrative Assistant should try to make two or tht.^e 
appointments with the Vice President each day and then keep all 
appointments she makes. She may call the Receptionist at the begin- 
ning of each day to be reminded of any appointments and the purpose 
for the appointments. She should always go through the Receptionist 
when keeping an appointment or making a payment. 


PHASE III 
RECEPTIONIST 

TASK SHEET #1 
Materials Needed ; 

Appointment Books — one for each team 

MOE Checks 

Scissors 

Materials Needed from Instructor ; 
Task Sheet 


General Instructions : 

The Receptionist has the customer file located at her desk. The 
customers' names in her file will extiier begin with an "A'* or a ''B". 
Task sheet //I is to change that file from the alphabetic system to a 
numeric system. 

The Receptionist files all correspondence in the customers' file 
and student file. The original copy goes to the customers' file and 
the carbon copy to the students' file. 

Should a letter come to the Receptionist whose name does not 
start with an "A" or a "B", it could go to the county assessor file 
or to the investor file. If there is not a folder in '^ne of the three 
above mentioned files for a letter, the Receptionist should file it 
in the miscellaneous file folder. 

The Receptionist should make all the appointments for MOE, INC. 
She has an appointment book for each team and should share the appoint- 
ments half and half with the Vice Presidents. 

She should call the Administrative Assistant a few minutes before 
each appointment so that he may get ready to keep the appointment. 

When the Receptionist makes appointments, she should make them 
for a regular office day such as from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Then by 
following a schedule similar to the one on the next page, the students 
will know what time during the class pariod to keep the appointment. 
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PHASE III 


RECEPTIONIST 

TASK SHEET #2 
Materials Needed ; 

Appointment Books — one for each team 

MOE Checks 

Scissors 

Materials Needed from Instructor: 


General Instructions ; 

After the student completes task sheet //I, the instructor should 
collect it and give the studoat task sheet //2. The only item that 
is different on ta^k sheet //2 is task No. 1. This time the student 
will change the files from the numeric system to a geographic system. 

If a student finishes task sheet #1 and task sheet #2 during her 
stay at a rotation, then the next student that becomes the Receptionist 
should receive task sneet #3. These three task sheets must rotate. A 
system to follow is to have the three task sheets in one file folder 
and always take the one in front and file them to the back upon 
completion. 

Below is a suggested MOE, INC., office hour conversion table. 
Of course, the conversion table will vary according to class periods. 

OFFICE HOURS 


8:00 = 

12 :45 

8:30 = 

12:52 

9:00 = 

12 :58 

9:30 = 

1:04 

10:00 = 

1:10 

10:30 = 

1:16 

11:00 = 

1 :22 

11:30 = 

1 :28 

12:00 = 

i:35 

LJNCH 

1:00 = 

1:40 

1:30 = 

1:46 

2:00 = 

1:52 

2:30 = 

1:58 

3:00 = 

2 :04 

3:30 = 

2:10 

4:00 = 

2:16 

4:30 = 

2:22 

5:00 = 

2:25 
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PHASE III 


RECEPTIONIST 

TASK SHEET //3 
Materials Needed ; 

Appointment Books — one for each team 

MOE Checks 

Scissors 

Materials Needed from Instructor ; 
Task Sheet //3 


General Instruct ions : 

If a student finishes task sheets //I and //2, or if the last 
student finished task sheet #2, then the instructor should hand out task 
sheet //3. 

On task sheet #3, the student will change the files from the 
geographic system to an alphabetic system. 

PHASE III 
CASHIER 

TASK SHEET //I 

Materials Needed : 

Petty Cash ($400) 
Petty Cash Book 
Receipt Book 

Petty Cash Reconciliation 

Deposit Slip 

Investor's Ledgers 

Posting Machine or Typewriter 

Daily Suiiunary and Recap 

Payment Facts Sheet 

Letterhead 

Carbon Paper 

Uiion Skin Paper 
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Materials Needed from Instructor: 


Task Sheet -1 

1. r'ecty Cash Procedures 

2. Sar.ple Weicor.e Letter 
Coupons wirh Checks Attached 

Three or Four Coupons of Paymenc No. 1 

General Instructions : 

The ir.s::ructor should givs each Cashier ten to fifteen coupons 
with checks attached. It is important that the instructor give the 
Cashiers sonie coupons with payment number one on them to initiate the 
velcone letters and payment facts sheet. The payment facts sheet is 
page two of the welcorrie letter. 

There are several coupons prepared with payment number one on 
che-n. These coupons are kept separate from the other coupons and 
then a few are r.ixed in with the regular coupons before being handed 
to the Cashier. 1%*nen the Cashier has finished, the instructor can 
take out the paynient number one coupons before they go to the Posting 
and Tax Clerk. 

The Cashier should write a memorandum to the Receptionist request- 
ing a check for S400 made out to Petty Cash. When she receives the 
check, she should have it cashed at the bank (Administrative Assistant) • 

The Cashier should check to make certain the amount of each 
check received agrees with the amount or the attached payment coupon. 
A deposit slip listing all the checks, rhould be made out. The deposit 
slip must go to the Receptionirt for recording of the deposit in the 
MCE checkbook. 

Esch coupon must be posted to the Investor's Ledgers to give each 
individual investor credit for the money that has been received for 
him. Tha amount posted to the Investor's Ledger is the amount shown 
on the amortization schedule, not the air.ount of the check. 

A daily summary and recap is made out by the Cashier from each 
team; or they could be made out separately if preferred. It is done 
by totaling the postings on each individual investor's ledger and 
entering this total on the daily sununary and recap. 

Each coupon received which indicates that it is payment number 
one for a particular customer must be noted by the students so a 
welcome letter can be sent to that customer. A payment facts sheet must 
be enclosed with the welcome letter. 

'.>hen the Cashier receives a payment from a customer (other than 
the original coupons given to the student by the instructor), he is 


to make an entry in the Petty Casli Book for the amount received. It 
the customer pays an amount greater than his payment, the Cashier 
should give him his change, make out a receipt, fill out a coupon so 
the investor will get credit, and make another entry in the Petty 
Cash Book in the paid column. The customer is usually the Adminis- 
trative Assistant; however, the instructor may wish to be a customer 
on occasion. 

Any payment made out of the petty cash of $50 or more should be 
made by check. When the petty cash gets down to $200, it should be 
replenished to bring it back up to $400. The Ca'.hier should return 
the money he has left in his petty cash to the bank at the end of 
the rotation. 

Checks received without coupons ^tttached should be returned to 
the Adirdnistrative Assistant. 


PHASE 111 
CASHIER 

TASK SHEET #2 

Materials Needed : 

Memorandum 
Letterhead 
Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin Paper 

Materials Needed from Instructor : 
Task Sheet #2 

Sample Bad Check Letter — attached to task sheet 
Two or Three Checks Marked "Insufficient funds'* 
Some Regular Checks with Coupons 

Two or Three Checks with Payment Number One Coupons 


General Instruccions : 

When MOE, INC, makes a bank deposit, a portion of the deposit 
goes CO each investor's account. How much each investor receives is 
determined by the daily summary and recap amounts, Bt^cause the tracing 
of an individual check to a particular investor's account would be 
very difficult, MOE, INC., upon receipi: of a bad check immediately 
makes out a check to the First ,xcerity Bank of Utah (this is who.re 
MOE, INC., maintains its account) to cover the bad check. This keeps 
individual investor accounts from being affected by a bad check. 
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The Cashier should have the Receptionist make out A Check to the 
Fir.st f lncerity Bank of Utah for the. total of the checks marked 
"Insufficient Funds Then the Cashier must write a letter to each 
customer who is responsible for a bad check telling him he must make 
the check good within a few days. 

The check written by the Receptionist to cover the bad Check 
should be attached to the bad check letter or letters so the Vice 
. President can sign both at the same time. 


TASK SHEET //I 

Materials Needed : 

Loan Card File 
Letterhead 
Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin Paper 

Materials Needed from Instructor : 
Task Sheet 

1. A List of Addresses of the County Assessors 

2. Sample Request for Tax Notice Letter 
Tax Notice Requests 

General Instructions ; 

The tax notice requests sheet must be given to the students with 
task sheet //I, The sheets are in file cabinet #1, drawer #3» filed 
under Tax Notice Requests, An example is shown below. 


PHASE III 


POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


POSTING AND TAX CI ERK 


Tax Notices Due 


County 


Loan No. 


William G. Abney 
Eugene H, Blake 
Harvey M, Ahlstrom 
William P, Bailey 
Mark E, Belnap 


Sanpete 
Beaver 


Carbon 

Grand 

Juab 


02-235 
12-058 
09-095 
05-054 
12-076 


The student will find on the Tax Notice Request a list of customers 
with taxes due* The customers' original loan cards should be pulled from 


the loan card file. Upon finding the county the customer lives in, 
uhe student will find the county assessor for that county from the 
list attached to the task sheet. These loan cardo are enclosed with 
the signed letter to the appropriate county assessor. The instructor 
then puts the loan cards with task sheet //2. 


PHASE III 
POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

TASK SHEET //2 

Materials Needed ; 

Letterhead 
Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin Paper 
Master Customer List 

Materials Needed from Inscructor : 

Task Sheet //2 

1. Sample Letter of Transmittal 

2. Sample Request for Additional lax Reserve Funds Letv'er 

3. Names and Addresses of the^ounty Tax Assessors 
Loan Cards 


General Instructions ; 

The student should have the same loan cards they took from the 
loan card file when completing task sheet #1. 

The amount of taxes due is written on the back of the loan card* 
If the customer's tax reserve is sufficient, a check for the amount on 
the loan card is made out by the Receptionist to the county assessor 
for that county in which the customer lives. The check is to be 
returned to the Posting and Tax Clerk so that he may attach it to his 
letter. 

Only one check needs to be written to each county assessor even 
though you may be paying taxes for more than one customer in that 
county. 

Because the tax amount is only estimated each year, a borrower's 
tax reserve is often insufficient to pay his taxes. If the customer 
is short in his tax reserve, then a letter requesting additional tax 
reserve funds is sent to the customer. In order to complete the 
request for additional tax reserve funds letter, the student must 
figure the shortage amount and figure how much the borrower should 
increase his monthly payments in order to avoid a shortage the next 
year. 
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You can tall whether or not the student is typing the right letter 
CO the rignt person by looking at the policy number. All policies 
beginning wich riumbers 01 to 06 have insufficient tax reserves; there- 
fore, the stud-i-nc should type a request for additional tax reserve 
funds lecte; Ail policies beginning with 07 to 12 have sufficient 
tax reserves: therefore, the student should type a letter of trans- 
mittal to the appropriate county assessor. 

PHASE III 
POSTING AI^D TAX CLERK 

TASK SHEET //3 

Mater i als Nee ded : 

Borrowers ' Ledgers 
Amortization Schedules 

Materials Needed trora Instructor ; 

Checks with Attached Coupons 

Gen€ ?ral I nst ruct ions : 

The coupons are to be posted ro the borrowers' ledgers after the 
Cashier has posted them to the investors* ledgers. 

Should it become necessary to fill out a new ledger sheet, you 
should follow these steps: 

1. Fill in the complete name, 

2. Fill in the address from the master customer list. 

3. Fill in the investor code. The first two digits of the loan 
number are the numbers of the investor code. For example, 
Lester G, Aaron's loan number is 09-040 so the investor code 
is 09. 

4. Fill in the amortization schedule number. This number is 
obtained from the coupon under "Posting Codes." The amor- 
tization schedule for Lester G. Aaron is 6, therefore, his 
posting code is 09-6. Mr. Aaron's loan amount is $18,000 
and amortization schedule 6 is the only schedule for that 
loan amount. 

5. The investor corresponds with the first two digits of the 
loan number and posting codes on the coupons and the daily 
summary and recap sheet. For example, the first two digits 
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of Lester G, Aaron's loan number and posting code is 09, Count 
down nine lines on the daily susunary and recap and his 
investor is California Western Life Insurance, 

6. The total monthly payment amount is obtained from the master 
customer list, also the principal and interest, insurance, 
taxes, and the original loan amount. 

7, If the coupon is the first payment, indicate on the ledger 
the first payment date and project ahead to determine the 
maturity date. If the coupon is not the first, leave these 
items blank. 


PHASE III 
INSURANCE CLERK 

TASK SHEET #1 

Materials Needed : 

Memorandums 
Tickler Card File 
Master Customer List 
Insurance Correction Forms 
Tickler Cards 
MOE Letterhead 
Onion Skin Paper 
Carbon Paper 

Materials Needed from Instructor ; 
Taak Sheet //I 

Five or Six Correct Insurance Policies 
Two or Three Incorrect Insurance Policies 


General Instructions : 

The instructor must take from his file some correct and some 
incorrect insurance policies to give to the student with task sheet //I. 

The correct insurance policies should be in folder labeled 
"Correct Insurance Policies/' and the incorrect insurance policies 
should be in another folder labeled "incorrect Insurance Policies." 

So that all of the policies will be used, always take the policies 
from the front of the folder and refile to the back. The policies can 
easily be Identified by the code (01^06 incorrect and 07--12 correct). 
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More correct insui«»rce policies should be given to the student than 
incorrect insurance policies so that the student will be typing more 
letters. 


If one student is faster than the other, the instructor can 
regulate che work by giving more or fewer insurance policies to the 
students. For example, if the rotation is for four days and a student 
completes task sheets 1, 2, and 3 by the end of the second day, then 
to keep this student busy for the rest of the rotation, several addi- 
tional insurance policies should be given to that particular student. 


PHASE III 
INSURANCE CLERK 

TASK SHEET //2 

Materials Needed ; 

MOE Letterhead 
Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin Paper 
Tickler Cards 

Materials Needed from Instructor : 

Task Sheet #2 

1. Insurance Letter of Transmittal 

2. List of Investors 

3. Letter Request for Additional Insurance Reserve Funds 
Insurance Policy Renewal Sheets 


General Instructions : 

The insurance policy renewal sheets should be in the instructor's 
file under "Insurance Policy Renewal Sheets.'* A sample sheet is 
shown below. 

INSURANCE CLERK 


Insurance Policy Renewals 

Peter G. Ackley 
Howard F. Aland 
Charles W. At wood 
Douglas G. Bishop 


Cost of Renewal 

$130.04 
117.96 
146.64 
31.56 


Policy No . 

11-036 
02-033 
05-031 
01-025 


The instructor can readily see whether or not the student is typing 
the right letters to the right customers by checking the policy number. 


ERLC 
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All policies starting with numbers 01 to 06 have insufficient insurance 
reserves. All policies beginning with 07 to 12 have sufficient 
reserves to pay their insurance when it is due. 

From the renewal sheet on the preceding page the insurance company 
of Pe^ ^.r G, Ackley should receive a letter of transmittal and a uhtsck 
for tue amount indicated above. Howard F. AJ.and, Charles W. Atwood, 
and Douglas G. Bishop each should receive a letter requesting additional 
funds to pay their insurance premium. 


PHASE III 
INSURANCE CLERK 

TASK SHEET //3 

Materials Needed : 

MOE Letterhead 
Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin Paper 

Materials Needed from Instructor ; 
Task Sheet #3 

Policy Cancellation Letter (attached to task sheet) 
Policy Cancellation Notices 


General Instructions : 

Each student should receive several policy cancellation notices 
depending on her speed and ability. The insurance policy cancellation 
notices should coordinate with the policy expiration list that was 
typed by the Insurance Clerk for the ^ice President from the instructions 
on task sheet #1. 


PHASE III 
INSURANCE CLERK 

TASK SHEET H 

Materials Needed ; 

Tickler Card File 
Master Customer List 
Insurance Correction Forms 
Tickler Cards 
MOE Letterhead 




FILES, MATERIALS, AND OTHER INFORMATION 
NEEDED FOR SETTING UP SIMULATION 


ALL CODES GIVEN IN THIS TEACHER'S MANUAL ARE FOR TEACHER USE ONLY AND 
IF DIVULGED TO STUDENTS WILL LIMIT THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SIMULATION- 


Codes are for use in Phase III and Phase IV only, Codes will not v;ork with 
Phase II nor with the rush jobs. 
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Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin 

Materials Needed from Instructor ; 
Task Sheet #A 

Sample Premium Letterhead (attached to task sheet) 
Pour or Five Correct Insurance Policies 
Two or Three Incorrect Insurance Policies 


General Instructions : 

The instructor must take from his file some correct and some 
incorrect insurance policies to give to the student with task sheet #4. 

So that all of the policies will be used, always take the policies 
from the front ot the folder and refile in the back. More correct 
insurance policies should be given to the student than incorrect 
insurance policies so that most of the student*s effort will be towards 
typing letters. 

If one student is faster, the instructor can regulate the situation 
by giving more or fewer insurance policies to individual students. 

PHASE IV F u ll-Scale Simulation 

Phase IV is a full-scale simulation. It is the same as Phase III 
except that the instructor will give more work to the students with the 
task sheets. 

. The Vice Presidents will plan an itinerary and the Receptionist will 
address five envelopes in addition to their regular work. 

The following is an idea as to how much work should be given to each 
student with their first task sheet: 

The Executive Secretary should get two prerecorded dictation belts — 
one with a two-page letter and the other with three short letters. The 
Cashier should receive approximately 15 coupons attached to checks with 
three or four payment number ones mixed in with the regular coupons. 
The Posting and Tax Clerk is to prepare and send tax notices to the 
county assessors. The Insurance Clerk is to receive several insurance 
policies — both correct and incorrect. The Receptionist and Administrative 
Assistant will be doing about the same as in Phase III, but with maximum 
efficiency. 

The teacher should not participate very much, but rather let eacli 
Vice President have as much control and authority as he can handle. 

Each student should be able to handle all situations he is coulLouLed 
with little confusion and with great efficiency. 
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FILES AND MATERIALS-^EEDED TO RUN SIMULATION 


File Folders and Files 


1. Near Receptionist 

a. borrower files (correspondence) 

(1) 100 folders 

(2) each folder labeled with the 
number of a borrower 

(3) names can be found on master 
Student's Manual 

b. student files 

(1) 1 folder for each student 

(2) each folder labeled with the name of a student 

c. investor files (correspondence) 

(1) 12 folders 

(2) each folder labeled with the name of an investor 

(3) names can be found in the Insurance Clerk section of 
the Student's Manual 

d. county assessor files (correspondence) 

(1) 15 folders 

(2) each folder labeled with the name of an assessor 

(3) names can be found in the Posting and Tax Clerk 
section of the Student's Manual 

e. miscellaneous folder (correspondence) 

2. Near Posting Machines and Cashier and Posting and Tax Clerk 

a. investor ledger file 

(1) 1 folder 

(2) folder contains a ledger for each investor filed In 
numerical order' 

b. borrower ledger files 

(1) 12 folders 

(2) each folder labeled with an investor number 

(3) folder contains all borrower ledgers associated with 
that investor — ledgers are filed first by investor 
code and then alphabetically within each code 

c. amortization schedules file 

(1) 7 folders 

(2) folders are labeled from one to seven 

(3) No. 1 amortization schedule in No. 1 folder, etc. 


name, address, and loan 
customer list in the 
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Central Location 


a. forms file 

(1) folder for each form ^ — 

(2) central location In office 

b« positional file folder for each student (used during 
Phase III and IV 

(1) 12 folders 

(2) separate set In separate location fur each class 

(3) used so student can keep work separated from other 
classes 

Teacher File 

a. teacher task sheet files 

(1) 12 folders for each class during Phase II labeled with 
name of each position 

(2) folder containing all forms and materials necessary to 
work a position Is provided during Phase II 

(3) task sheets for Phases II, III, and IV^are provided in 
the Student's Manual 

b. teacher working materials file (suggested input is 
provided later in this section) 

(1) each telephone call and dictation situation should 
be on a separate sheet for greater flexibility 

(2) separate file for tax notices due requests 

(3) separate file for insurance policy renewal sheets 
(A) Incorrect insurance policies file (investor numbers 

01-06) 

(5) correct Insurance policies file (investor numbers 
07-12) 

(6) Insurance policy cancellation notice (one is completed 
for each Incorrect Insurance policy (01-06) • These 
cancellation notices are used with task sheet 3 after 
task sheet 2 has been completed 

(7) several bad checks (to be used for input with Cashier 
bad check task sheet. Each check should be marked in 
some manner indicating that the check has been returned 
by the bank because of insufficient funds.) 

(8) 100 coupons filled out (payment number and month of 
payment should be entered in light pencil) Informa-* 
tlon found on Master Customer List 

(9) 20 coupons based on Auxiliary Master Customer List 
(found in Cashiers Task Sheet Section of Manual) Payment 
^\ used to initiate completion of Welcome Letter and 
Payment Facts Sheet by Cashier 
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B. Positional Flies Needed 

1. Insurance Clerk Tickler Files (2) 

a. 1 file for each Insurance Clerk 

b. 100 cards in each file 

2. Posting and Tax Clerk Loan Card File (1) 

a. 1 file f o.r both Posting and Tax Clerks to share 

b. file should contain origit.al and copy 

c. front and back of loan card should be filled out (amoxints 
for back of loan care* can be found later in this section) 

d. 100 cards 8x5 cards 

3. Rotary Files Central in Ofilce — each rotary file should contain: . 

a. a listing of customers in alphabetical order 

b. a listing of customers in nximerical order by loan number 

C. Student's Manual 

D. Travel Itinerary Reference Book 


ERIC 
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MOE, INC., FORMS 


Below is a standard order for forms for a 12-student simulation 
lasting about eight weeks. You may find that you will have to adjust 
this order from year to year depending on usage. 

A starting order along with a standard order is necessary for those 
just setting up and getting ready to begin the MDE, INC., simulation. 
A starting order is also given below. 

A price list for these forms can be obtained from Mr. Gary Lloyd, 
Specialist, Office Occupations, Utah State Board for Vocational 
Education, 1300 University Club Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 
Forms may be reordered at any time from Mr, Lloyd. 


STANDARD ORDER - 12-student simulation 

A pad of letterhead contains 250 forms; a pad of regular checks contains 
400 individual checks; a pad of payroll checks contains 300 checks. 
All other pads contain 100 forms. 


Organization for Dictation 

1 pad 

Early Payoff 

1 pad 

Deposit Slips 

1 pad 

Travel Itinerary 

1 pad 

Activity Log 

3 pads 

Annual Staten*.ents 

1 pad 

Employment Applications 

1 pad 

Borrower Ledger 

1 pad 

Payment Coupon 

1 pad 

Daily Summary and Recap 

1 pad 

Fire and Hazard Insurance Notice 

1 pad 

Employee Appraisal Form 

2 pads 

Investor Ledger 

1 pad 

Letterhead 

6 pads 

Payment Fact Sheet 

1 pad 

Payroll and Salary Register 

1 pad 

Petty Cash Book 

1 pad 

Insurance Policy Correction Form 

2 pads 

Position Work Sheet 

3 pads 

Tickler Card 

3 pads 

Petty Cash Reconciliation 

1 pad 

Chei^ks 

1 pad 

PayrolJ Checks 

i pad 

Telephone Message 

1 p.nl 

Memorandum 

7 pads 

Bank Statement 

1 p;ul 

Bank vSt^itement Reconr i 1 iation 

1 

Paid out vauther 


School must supply approximately 60 envelopes and re<.eipt 
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MOE, INC., FORMS 
(continued) 


ERIC 


STARTING ORDER - 12-student simulation 

This is a one-time order for teachers beginning simulation with no 
previous files. 

Borrower Ledger 1 pad 

Payment Coupon 1 pad 

Fire and Hazard Insurance Policy 1 pad 

Loan Card 5 pads 

Policy Cancellation Notice 1 pad 

Tickler Card 3 pads 

Checks 1 pad 

Rotary Files are to be furnished by the school. 

Amortization Schedules 1, 2, and 3 7 of each 

schedule 

Amorcization Schedules 4, 5, 6, and 7 3 of each 

schedule 
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PAYMENT NU>1BE]RS AND POSTING CODES FOR COUPONS 


The numbers which fellow are nuraberr which are suggested for the coupons in 
starting the simulation. The first number is the payment number wluch can 
be found on the Amortization Schedule, and tb^ second numbers are the 
numbers suggested for the posting code on the coupons. The first two digits 
of the posting code are the investor numbers and the last digit is the 
Amortization Schedule number used when posting that coupon. 


NAME 

PAYMENT 

POSTING 

NAME 

PAYMENT 

posTJ.^ 


NO. 

CODE 


NO. 

CODE 

Aaron 

1 

09-6 

Aklns 

221 

10-1 

Abbott 

81 

03-1 

Aland 

281 

02-5 

Abel 

10.1 

05-7 

Albee 

281 

07-3 

Abernathy 

\ 
101 \ 

01-4 

Albert 

231 

02-1 

\ 





Abernethy 

141 

03-2 

Albertson 

231 

06-1 

Able 

101 

11-2 

Alder 

181 

04-2 

Abuey 

121 

02-6 

Allan 

121 

05-5 

Ab raham 

161 

11-6 

Allen 

201 

08-3 

Ab rams 

181 

12-5 

Alley 

241 

02-; 

Ackerlind 

201 

08-2 

Allred 

241 

08-2 

Ackerlund 

212 

10-1 

Allsop 

241 

03-1 

Ackerson 

241 

07-4 

Alsop 

181 

iO-4 

Ackley 

260 

11-7 

Ames 

281 

07-7 

Ackman 

221 

02-2 

Andersen 

201 

01-1 

Adair 

261 

09-1 

Anderson 

1 

06-6 

Ad ams 

251 

11-7 

Andreason 

201 

02-3 

Adams 

31 

04-3 

Andrew 

201 

04-6 

Adams on 

81 

01-1 

Andrews 

181 

09-/ 

Ad dams 

241 

07-2 

Andrus 

61 

0 7-4 

Addison 

201 

05-4 

Angus 

21 

12-5 

Agnew 

246 

08-7 

Anthony 

19J 

Oo- 1 

Ah lander 

221 

07-2 

Armstrong 

81 

0 j-6 






^Clstrom 

81 

09-2 

ArneLl 

101 

O 'l ■ ( 
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ERIC 


NAME 

Arnold 
Arthur 
Atwood 
Avery 

Baak 

Babcock 

Bai ley 

Baird 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Bal I 

Ballard 

Balls 

Ba rber 

Barker 

Barlow 

Barnes 

Barnett 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beck 

Beckstead 
Bel I 
Be I nap 
Bench 
Bennet t 


PAYMENT NUMBERS AND POSTING 
(continued) 

PAYMENT POSTING 
NO . CODE 


CODES FOR COUPONS 


241 
Ul 
U3 
143 
221 
201 
201 
181 
201 
161 
21 
241 
221 
121 
201 
101 
81 
83 
I 
21 
81 
81 
31 
161 
191 
61 
121 
31 


02- 7 

09- 2 
05-5 
08-4 
0 7-6 

11- 3 

05- 5 

06- 2 

12- 7 

10- 1 
08-2 
01-4 

05- 3 

08- 5 
04-6 

06- 1 

03- 7 

11- 2 

12- 4 
10-5 
06-3 

09- 3 

10- 1 

01- 7 

11- 4 

12- 7 
08-6 

02- 4 


N/IME 

Bennlon 
Benson 
Bentley 
Berg 

Bergeson 

Bigelow 

Billings 

Bingham 

Bird 

Bishoff 

Bishop 

Bla<ce 

Bond 

Booth 

Boulton 

Bowen 

Bower 

Bowman) 

Brady 

Briggs 

Brown 

Bryant 

Burton 

Bush 

Butler 

Bywater 


PAYMENT 
NO. 

1 

22 

101 

221 

201 

81 

1 

201 
101 
241 
121 
I 

61 

31 

21 

41 
221 
181 
241 

31 
201 
101 
101 
221 

81 
1 


POSTING 
_CODE 

08- 4 
10-7 

03- 5 

09- 6 

04- 2 
01-4 
06-/ 
0 3-1 

04- 4 

09- 5 

01- 1 
12-6 

05- 3 
0/-7 

10- 2 

06- 6 
12-1 

02- 3 

04- 7- 
0 3-2 

11- 4 
01-3 

05- l 
Of)-', 
0 i-<t 
iA-b 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


TAX NOTICES DUE 


Mach group of names separated by a double space should be typed on an 
individual sheet of paper. The amount of work for each student at the 
Pasting and Tax Clerk position can be controlled in two ways: (1) A 
s»?parate letter must be typed to each county listed, therefore the more 

ounties on each sheet, the more letters necessary. (2) A check and 
«<hott letter must be typed to each county for borrowers whose loan 
r.umbers begin 07-12. A longer letter and mathematicl computations are 
r*>qoired for each borrower with a loan number beginning 01-06. 

THESE CODES ARE FOR TEACHER USE ONLY 


1 t-an No. 

Name 

County 


Ackerlind, Curtis F. 

Beaver 


Baak, Charles 5, 

Beaver 

i 2-010 

Abrams, Thayne G. 

Carbon 

« :-iOO 

Albert, Rudolf D. 

Sanpete 

02-030 

Arnold, Roy 0. 

Sanpete 

.'•4.040 

Aaron, Lester G« 

Beaver 

: 1-066 

Abraham, F. Blaine 

Carbon 


Balls, Jack T. 

Sevier 

06-009 

Billings, Bruce 

Millard 

OS-028 

Burton, Ronald 

Sanpete 

09-080 

Adair, Clifford 

Emery 

01 -001 

Adamson, Robert E. 

Sevier 

IU013 

Babcock, William E. 

Sevier 

02-0 78 

Bennett, John J-. 

Sanpete 

tO-05? 

Boulton, Jerry 

Sanpete 

03-053 

Barnes, Phillip 

Millard 


Bennion, Robert A. 

Sanpete 

04-00 7 

Bird, William E. 

Wayne 

1 2-022 

Bywater, James J. 

Sevier 

OS -061 

Abel, Robert H. 

Sanpete 

0 V041 

Abbott , Clifton A. 

Grand 

04 -06m 

Arnell, George E. 

Utah 

08-019 

Bench, George Q 

Sevier 

00-00 3 

Bowen, Frank 

Sanpete 

' '-073 

Able» Charles 

Wayne 

02-035 

Abney, William G. 

Carbon 

12-058 

Blake, Eugene H, 

Grand 

09-095 

Ahlstrom, Harvey M. 

Juab 

()S-054 

Bailey, William P. 

Sanpete 

12-0 76 

Belnap, Mark E 

Beaver 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


TAX NOTICES DUE 
(cont inued) 


1 o;in Mo . 

Name 

County 

06-055 

Rarl^pr Pharlp«5 A« 

Piute 

1 :^-.027 

Rowpr FrnpQt C 

Carbon 

0 3-069 


Sanop r e 

OS-0 38 

Addison, Paul G. 

Utah 

()9-0A4 

Arthur, Allen C 

Utah 

V <- L. J 

Dowuian , nax jj* 

V L.C I. 

vJ i *"\J ^ 1 

DLy an L , It a U 1 O - 


0 3-060 

Abemethy, Henry L. 

Juab 

10-030 

Alsop, Daniel R. 

Beaver 

1, » -* — U V .> 

braay , b ison K 

Sanpe t e 

( > 8 ~ 0 5 

/\vci.y, ixcititcLii u- 

P i iir P 

v't "^U 

oerg, Lrcraiu 

way ne 

OS-032 

Allai\ Delbert V 

Millai(i 

10^085 

Baldwin, Bovd E 

Sanpf.t e 


R fl K 1 OT.T M K m a 11 
Oct I 1 Uw , i lllalt 

Har M P 1 H 

L 1 1 tr X Li 

lift-OA 

A r> ^T»T TaT q 1 1 2 A P 
/igncW, Wa 1 1 at. tr T - 

Ha r f i P 1 rl 



Q anriP t P 

0 7-08 3 

Booth, Brian A- 

Sevier 

0 3-086 

Bentley, Haven F. 

Carbon 

0 1 -OQ ^ 

rVLlUC L otrlt , riwWClL \X O » 

Mi 1 lArH 


At^Hkiig T sX/ofo JJ* 

^ a m HP f P 
o ciitpc V tr 


Axiucroun, nuwaLU ^ 

jJUditrsLic 

1 2-091 

Barrett, Arthur E. 

Sanpete 

09-0 71 

Bishoff, Nortnan E. 

Carbon 

(Ml -.0 0 

Dergeson« w- riia;.Oiu 

oe vie c 

1 0-096 

AWHnc Marfan T 

Q •« 11 np ^ p 

O 7 OA A 

Ames, Lriarx 

C o n A t A 

Ocinptr I, c 

04-090 

Andrew, William J, 

Sevier 

08-08] 

Ball, Duane 0 

Millard 

O 7 O 7Q 

Ai Dee, uary a . 

Sevie r 

HQ HQ? 
U O-U O / 

AJ len vi'.tof L»- 

rii 1 i a r Q 

UD — U 

Anthony , James R 

oanpe L e 

10-012 

Beck, Ivan J, 

Piute 

OA-037 

Adams, Mel vin T. 

Sanpc te 


iJoiiicuL , utritity L/» 

o alt ^■'C L ^ 


oa Ltruidit, cvca w . 

tktf T or 

0 1 -09? 

R T o o 1 r\T»7 C* ^ a rfini p A 

Sevier 

10-0A2 

Ackerlund, Charles C. 

Sanpol e 

0 3-065 

Allsop, Reese A . 

Carbon 

06-0 7 7 

Bush, Silas R 

Sanper.e 

01-0 39 

Abernathy, Roy P. 


0 7-020 

Ahlander, Perry G 

SanpeJ i. 

08-01 7 

Barber, Robert D- 

Ml J \{ir,] 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

TAX NOTICES DUE 
(continued) 


loan No 

Name 

County 

0 3-026 

Bingham, Keith M 

Giand 

0 3-056 

Brlggs, John R 

Sanpete 

0 7-062 

Ackerson, Charleff D- 

Sanpete 

0 7-088 

Addams, Richard K 

Utah 

02-033 

Aland, Howard F, 

Sevier 

04-089 

Alder, Wendell R. 

Sanpete 

08-070 

Allred, Walter H. 

Sevier 

06-068 

Baird, Donald R. 

Sanpete 

09-06 7 

Bates, Robert J. 

Grand 

U -0 36 

Ackleyj Peter G 

Sevier 

1 1-06 3 

Adams, Mark G. 

Ml 1 1 a t d 

06-002 

Albertson, Ted A. 

Sanpet e 

02-050 

Andreason , Russe 1 1 

Sevier 

01-025 

Bishop, Douglas G. 

Sanpete 

09-074 

Andrews, Willard J. 

Sanpete 

12-008 

Angus, Porter F 

Carbon 

05-031 

Atwood, Charles W. 

Sanpete 

10-049 

Barton, Harry H, 

Millard 

01-072 

Beckstead, Carl J, 

Utah 

12-018 

Baker, Bruce H, 

Sevier 

11-004 

Bell, Harold 

Iron 

02-0 75 

Ackman, Paul A. 

Sanpete 

02-048 

Alley, William C. 

Mi 1 lard 


RUSH JOB NAMES 

05-024 1. Bond, Douglas E. Millard 

03-006 2 Armstrong, Phillip W, Sanpete 

01-047 2. Ballard, Donald J. Millard 

11-059 2. Brown, Alden M Sanpete 
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TAX AMD INSURANCE AMOUNTS FOR CODING 


The teacher must indicate the amount of tax assessment on the reverse side of 
each loan card. The following list shows the amount to be written on each 
loan card. The following list also contains the cost of coverage which should 
be included on the bottom line of the fires and hazard insurance policies* 


NAME 

TAXES 

COST OF 
COVERAGE 

Aaron 

$^^46.68 

$108.00 

Abbott 

16I4 . 

32.0^4 

Abel 

572 . 16 

13^.^0 

.bernathy 

360. 

8^.00 

Abernethy 

590. 014 

127.20 

: le 

530.03 

127.20 

.-.oney 

^57.32 

108.00 

Abraham 

^4146.87 

108.00 

Abrams 

103.65 

21.60 

Ackerlind 

530. 014 

127.20 

Ackerlund 

128. 

32.OI4 

AcRerson 

3^8,70 

8^.00 

Ackley 

550.36 

i3^.i^o 

Ackman 

568.92 

127.20 

Adair 

127.^0 

32.0i4 

Adams 

552.21 

1314.140 

Adams 

^407. 28 

97.80 

Adarason 

152.28 

32.0lf 

Addsuns 

530.03 

127.20 

Addison 

290.60 

8ii.oo 

Agnew 

525.6J4 

13^.140 


TAX AND 


INSURANCE AMOUNTS FOR 
(continued) 


CODING 


NAME 

TAXES 

COST OF 
COVERAGE 

Ahlander 

$521.37 

$127.20 

Ahlstrcxn 

103.68 

21.60 

Aqins 

296.59 

97.80 

Aland 

if69.32 

108.00 

Albee 

530.01 

127.20 

Albert 

ikh.Qk 

32. oi* 

Albertson 

123 M 

21.60 

Alder 

1^30.68 

97.80 

Allan 

160.80 

32.0k 

Allen 

517.62 

127.20 

Alley 

159.36 

21.60 

Allred 

395.59 

97.80 

Allsop 

655.56 

131^.1*0 

Alsop 

530.00 

127.20 

Ames 

127.31 

32.0k 

And'ersen 

U21.92 

Qk.OO 

Anderson 

586.32 

I3i^.^0 

Andreason 

151.08 

32.0k 

Andrew 

550.20 

108.00 

Andrews 

393.25 

97.80' 

Andrus 

kkS.QQ 

108.00 

Angus 

525.52 

131^.1*0 

Anthony 

390.60 

81^.00 

Armstrong 

110.16 

21.60 

Arnell 

133.20 

32.0k 


erJc 


NAME 

Arnold 

Arthur 

Atvood 

Avery 

Baak 

Babcock 

Bailey 

Eaird 

Baker 

Baldvin 

Ball 

Ballard 

Balls 

Barber 

Barker 

Barlow 

Barnes 

Barnett 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beck 

Beckstead 
Bell 
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TAX AND IKSURAHCE AMOUNTS FOR CODING 
(continued) 

TAXES 


$U90.02 
390.69 
575.88 
503.^0 
102.68 
31^8.72 
1^69.32 
1^37.61^ 
102.22 
503.^0 
550-.i^2 
151.08 
633.36 
31^2.87 
1^16.16 
135.81^ 
1^66.68 
126.81^ 
525.5^ 
529.70 
359.^0 
102.86 
396.60 
136.92 
5^^7.60 

1^6 


COST OF 
COVERAGE 

$108.00 

97.80 

13h.kO 

127.20 

21.60 

8U.00 

108.00 

97.80 

21.60 

127.20 

13^^.40 

32. Oi^ 

127.20 

84.00 

97.80 
21.60 
108.00 
32. OU 

134. uo 
127.20 

84.00 

21.60 
97.80 

32.04 

134.40 


TAX AND INSURANCE AMOUNTS FOR CODING 
(continued) 


ERIC 


NAM E 

Belnap 

Bench 

Bennett 

Bennlon 

Benson 

Bent ley 

Berg 

Bergeson 

Bigelow 

Billings 

Bingham 

Bird 

Bishoff 

Bishop 

Blake 

Bond 

Booth 

Uculton 

Bowen 

Bower 

Bowman 

Brady 

Briggs 

Brown 

Bryant 


TAXES 

$328.87 

546.37 

463.08 

342.27 

337.92 

586.32 

101.76 

550.20 

633.48 

443.64 

664.32 

192.36 

343.27 

129.24 

128.64 

484.56 

396.59 

551.42 

642.48 

444.44 

148.44 

472.68 

664.80 

520.03 

364.92 

hi 


COST OF 
COVERAGE 

84.00 

134.40 

108.00 

84.00 

84.00 

134.40 

21.60 

108.00 

127.20 

84.00 

134.40 

32.04 

84.00 

21.60 

32.04 

108.00 

97.80 

134.40 

127.20 

108.00 

.32.04 

9 7.80 

1 .40 

J 2 / ,20 

Km (10 


NAME 

Burton 
Bush 
Butler 
Bj^ater 


TAX AND INSURANCE AMOUNTS FOR CODING 
(continued) 

TAXES 


509.16 
471.24 
126.60 
342.27 


COST OF 
COVERAGE 

97,80 

108,00 

21.60 

84.00 
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INSURANCE POLICIES 


A policy should be filled out for each borrower 

All policies with numbers beginning 01 to 06 are incorrect. Errors 
on each policy can be in one or more of the following four areas: 

a. Name 

b. Address 

c. Legal description 

d. Amount of coverage 

Errors that you make on your policies are for you to determine.. 
All policies with numbers beginning with 07 to 12 are correct. 
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INSURANCE CLERK TICKLER CARD LIST 


This liiit shows policy expiration dates for each borrower. Use this list 
as a basis for completing tickler cards. 


January 

Lester G- Aaron, 09-040 
Peter G Ackley, 11-036 
Howard Aland, 02-033 
Howard S Andersen, 01-097 
Charles W. Atwood, 05-031 
Charles A Barker, 04-055 
George Q- Bench, 08-019 
Douglas G, Bishop, 01-025 
Ronald W. Burton, 05-028 

February 

cTiTtori'^k. Abbott, 03-041 
Paul A Ackman, 02-075 
Gary R. Albee, 07-0 79 
Howard C. Anderson, 06-084 
Kenneth D Avery, 08-045 
Norman Barlow, 06-016 
John J- Bennett, 02-078 
Eugene H- Blake, 12-058 
Silas R- Bush, 06-07 7 

Marrh 

Robert H- Abel, 05-061 
Clifford Adair, 09-080 
Rudolf Albert, 02-100 
W. Russell Andreason, 02-050 
Charles B. Baak, 07-005 
Phillip P, Barnes, 03-053 
Robert A. Bennion, 08-051 
Douglas E. Bond, 05-024 
Walter E. Butler, 03-069 

April 

Roy P. Abernathy, 01-039 
Mark G. Adams, 11-C^ 
Ted A Albertson, Ot-002 
William J- Andrew, 04-090 
William E- Babcock, 11-013 
Denny D. Barnett, 11-011 
Joseph A. Benson, 10-014 
Brian A. Booth, 07-083 
James J. Bywater, 12-022 


May 

Henry L. Abernethy, 03-060 
Melvin T. Adams, 04-037 
Wendell R- Alder, 04-089 
Willard J, Andrews, 09-0/4 
William P. Bailey, 05-054 
Arthur E. Barrett, 12-091 
Haven F. Bent ley, 03-086 
Jerry W, Boulton, 10-057 

June 

Charles Able, 11-073 
Robert E. Adamson, 01-001 
Delbert V, Allan, 05-032 
LaVere F. Andrus, 07-098 
Donald R, Baird, 06-068 
Harry H, Barton, 10-049 
Gerald C, Berg, 09-082 
Frank K. Bowen, 06-003 

July 

William G, Abney, 02-OJ5 
Richard M. Addams, 07-088 
Victor G. Allen, 08-0^^7 
Porter F. Angus, 12-008 
Bruce H. Baker, 12-028 
Rex W, Bateman, 06-015 
W. Harold Bergeson, 04-052 
Ernest C. Bower, 12-02 7 

August 

F. Blaine Abraham, 11-066 
Paul G. Addison, 05-038 
William C. Alley, 02-048 
James R. Anthony, 06-029 
Boyd E. Baldwin, 10-085 
Robert J, Bates ^ 09-06 7 
Clarence A. Bigelow, 01-092 
Max D. Bowman, 02-023 
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INSURANCE CLERK TICKLER CARD LIST 
(continued) 

/ 

September 

Thayne G. Abrairs, 12-010 
Wallace P. Agnew, 08-043 
Walter H. Allred, 08-070 
Phillip Wc Armstrong, 03-006 
Duane 0. Ball, 08-031 
Ivan J. Beck, 10-012 
Bruce L. Billings, 06-009 
Elson R. Brady, 04-093 

October 

Curtis F. Ackerlind, 08-099 
Perry G. Ahlander, 07-020 
Reese A. Allsop, 03-065 
George E. Arnell, 04-046 
Donald J. Ballard, 01-047 
Carl J. Beckstead, 01-072 
Keith M. Bingham, 03-056 
John R. Briggs, 03-056 

November 

Charles C. Ackerlund, 10-042 
Harvey M. Ahlstrom, 09-095 
Daniel R. Alsop, 10-034 
Roy 0. Arnold, 02-030 
Jack T. Balls, 05-094 
Harold F. Bell, 11-004 
William E. Bird, 04-007 
Alden M. Brown, 11-059 

December 

Charles D. Ackerson, 07-062 
Martin T. Akins , 10-096 
Carl M. Ames, 07-046 
Allen C. Arthur, 09-044 
Robert D. Barber, 08-017 
Mark E. Belnap, 12-0 76 
Norman E. Bishoff, 09-071 
Paul B. Bryant, 01-021 
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INSURANCE POLICY RENEWALS 


Each group of names separated by a double space should be typed on 
an individual sheet of paper. The amount of work for each student at the 
Insurance Clerk positiou can be controlled by the number of policy renewal 
sheets and the individual names on that sheet. 

A check and a short letter must be typed to each insurance company for 
borrowers with loan numbers beginning 07-12. A longer letter and 
mathematical computations are required for each borrower with a loan 
number 01-06. 

THESE CODES ARE FOR TEACHER USE ONLY. 

January COST OF 

COVERAGE 

n 

Peter G. Ackley, 11-036 $130.04 

Howard F. Aland, 02-033 117.96 

Charles W. Atwood, 05-031 146.64 

Douglas G. Bishop, 01-025 31.56 

§2 

Lester G. Aaron, 09-040 107,60 

Howard S. Andersen, 01-097 117.96 

Charles A. Barker, 04-055 105.84 

George Q. Bench, 08-019 129.40 

Ronald W. Burton, 05-028 119,76 

February 

Clifton A. Abbott, 03-041 46.44 

Gary R. Albee, 07-079 127,19 

Howard C. Anderson, 06-084 138,96 

John J, Bennett, 02-078 119.04 

Eugene H. Blake, 12-058 32,04 

#2 

Paul A. Ackman, 02-075 133.56 

Kenneth D. Avery, 08-045 122,70 

Norman Barlow, 06-016 26.16 

Silas R. Bush, 06-077 142.68 
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INSURANCE POLICY RENEWALS 
(continued) 


March COST OF 

COVERAGE 

//I 

Robert H. Abel, 05-061 $156.00 

Clifford Adair, 09-080 32.00 

W. Russell Andreason, 02-050 40.08 

Fx)bert A. Bennion, 08-051 81.62 

Douglas E. Bond, 05-024 127.80 

//2 

Rudolf D. Albert, 02-100 43. D8 

Charles B. Baak, 07-005 16.20 

Phillip P. Barnes, 03-053 124.20 

Walter E. Butler, 03-069 31.56 

April 

#1 

Roy P. Abernathy, 01-039 91.20 

William J. Andrew, 04-090 181.20 

William E. Babcock, 11-013 82.00 

Joseph A. Benson, 10-014 80.27 

//2 

Mark G. Adams, 11-063 134.20 

Ted A. Albertson, 06-002 26.16 

Denny D. Barnett, 11-011 30.24 

Brian A. Booth, 07-083 97.79 

James J. Bywater, 12-022 81.27 

May 

ifl 

Henry L. Abernethy^ 03-060 175.20 

Wendell R. Alder, 04-089 138.84 

Arthur E. Barrett, 12-091 124.40 

Haven F. Bentley^ 03-086 156.84 

//2 

Melvin T. Adams, 04-037 106.88 

Willard J. Andrews, 09-074 96.20 

William P. Bailey, 05-054 124.20 

Jerry W. Boulton, 10-057 127.92 
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INSURANCE POLICY RENEWALS 
(continued) 


June COST OF 

COVERAGE 

#1 

Charles Able, 11-073 $127.20 

Robert E. Adamson, 01-001 44.28 

Donald R. Baird, 06-068 120.24 

Harry H. Barton, 10-049 126.20 

#2 

Delbert V. A-lan, 05-032 51.60 

LaVere F. Andrus, 07-098 108.00 

Gerald C. Berg, 09-082 30.47 

Frank K. Bowen, 06-003 149.16 

July 
#1 

William G. Abney, 02-035 144.00 

Victor G. Allen, 08-087 113.29 

Bruce H. Baker, 12-028 20.16 

W. Harold Bergeson, 04-052 127.56 

#2 

Richard M. Addams, 07-088 127.18 

Porter F. Angus, 12-008 130.44 

Rex W. Bateman, 06-015 90.36 

Ernest C. Bower, 12-027 106.00 

August 

#1 

Pau] G. Addison, 05-038 95.88 

James R. Anthony, 06-029 95.88 

Boyd E. Baldwin, 10-085 122.07 

Max D. Bowman, 02-023 36.60 

//2 

F. Blaine Abraham, 11-066 107.64 

William C. Alley, 02-048 29.64 

Robert J. Bates, 09-067 19.21 

Clarence A. Bigelow, 01-092 195.36 
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ERLC 


INSURANCE POLICY RENEWALS 
(continued) 


September COST OF 

COVERAGE 

#1 

Wallace P. Agnew, 08-043 $121.37 

Phillip W. Armstrong, 03-006 32,64 

Duane 0. BAll, 08-081 134.04 

Elson, R. Brady, 04-093 108.84 


#2 

Thayne G. Abrams, 12-010 21.60 

Walter H. Allred, 08-070 97.80 

Ivan J. Beck, 10-012 97.80 

Bruce L. Billings, 06-009 103.56 


October 


n 

Curtis F. Ackerlind, 08-099 127.15 

Reese A. Allsop, 03-065 168.36 

Donald J. Ballard, 01-047 40.32 

Keith M. Bingham, 03-056 177.24 

#2 

Perry G. Ahlander, 07-020 125.36 

George E. Arnell, 04-046 42.00 

Carl J. Becks tead, 01-072 42.00 

John R. Brings, 03-056 198.96 


November 


//I 

Harvey M. Ahlstrom, 09-095 21.60 

Roy 0. Arnold, 02-030 114.36 

Harold F, Bell, 11-004 129.76 

William E. Bird, 04-007 36.60 

#2 

Charles C. Ackerlund, 10-042 32,04 

Daniel R. Alsop, 10-034 127.00 

Jack T. BAlls, 05-094 159.36 

Alden M. Brown, 11-059 126.17 
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INSURANCE POLICY RENEWALS 
(continued) 


December COST OF 

COVERAGE 

#1 

Martin T. Akina, 10-096 $97.61 

Allen C. Arthur, 09-044 97.08 

Mark E. Belnap, 12-076 83.87 

Paul B. Bryant, 01-021 93.96 

#2 

Charles D. Ackerson, 07-062 83.00 

Carl M. Ames, 07-046 31.99 

Robert D. Barber, 08-017 83.99 

Norman E. Bishoff, 09-071 82.23 
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TEACHER'S KEY 


PHASE II 
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Logan 


WALKER BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Logan 


-UTAH 


i>i looser TO nil- account of 


MOE, INC. 


ACCOUMT TJTLC 


A CCOUN T 
NO. 

DATE 


530 


Current date and 


ENDORSE 

ALL 
CHECKS 


Chrittt and 

in year""**^ i***"* 

- IT ,, fictlnd for i«* 
fnit ftubjMt t« 

IMt kank. 


CHECKS~tlST BV ABA NUMBCR 

OOL LARS 'cents 

97-21 

42 jOO 

97-21 

139 

00 

97-21 

42 

00 

97-21 

204 

00 




1 







1 
1 







TOTAL CHECKS 

427 

00 

CURRENCY 



COIN 



TOTAL 

* 427 

00 


ERIC 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 

Investor American Investors Insurance C o. 
Code 0^ 


DATE 

INTEREST 

PRINCIPAL 

TOTAL AMOUNT PAID 

StP?J68 

3.53 - 

25.08 - 

28.61 

ScP2J68 

25.03 - 

1 

! 
1 

72.77 - 

97.80 





ERJ.C 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


I nves* or American Insurance Co. 
Code 03 


DATE 

INTEREST 

PRINCIPAL 

TOTAL AMOUNT PAID 

S£P?J68 

38.53 - 
20.19 - 


110.70 - 
8.42 - 

142.23 
28.61 

ERLC 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS. UTAH 84621 


Date 


Mr. Lester G. Aaron 
2966 Garden Circle 
Beaver, Utah 86990 

Dear Mr. Aaron; 

You are hereby notified that your check for $166, drawn to our 
order on the Logan Office of the First Sincerity Bank of Utah, 
has been returned by the bank because of insufficient funds. 

We ask that you make this check good within ten days from the 
date of this notice. If you fail to do so, we shall proceed 
to protect our interests by other methods. 

Sincerely, 


Name 

Vice President 
HRS/jal 


ERIC 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 

Date 


i^.r. Wi 1] ian £. Bi rd 
SSo Eel ipse Way 
Frernont, Utah 86732 

Dear Mr. 3ird: 

WeiCOCTte to MOE . . . 

and thank you sincerely for the confidence you have shown in this corporation 
by permitting us to cooperate in the financing of your property. 

For your convenience, we have summarized information pertinent to your loan on 
the **Paypent Facts*' sheet attached. You will note a loan number on the "Facts'* 
sheet. Please refer to th:s number when writing us about any matter as this 
will assist us sn giving prompt attention to your correspondence. 

Enclosed you will find a packet containing monthly remittance notices for 
twelve rnonths. Each payment must be accompanied by a remittance notice^ 00 
NOT SEHO THE ENTIRE BOOK. Payments should reach this office on or before the 
FIRST day of each month. Late payments are subject to a late charge and could 
impair your credit rating. 

Each year a supply of remittance notices and envelopes will be forwarded for 
your use. We will also provide you with an annual statement immediately after 
the first of each year showing information that will be Lelpful in preparing 
your incoTO tax return. 

Your reserves for taxes and fire insurance premiums are only estimated. If we 
have an excel K i^ wiii be held as a credit to your account, subject to your 
order, and if w;* do not have sufficient funds to take care of these items, we 
will notify you. Please inform us if a change is made in your hazard insurance 
or if you report a claim under the policy. Also, do let ;s know promptly of 
any change in your address or sale of the property on the form enclosed in 
your packet. 

We now look forward to the opportunity of doing business with you and hope 
you will ca 1 1 on us — any time . 

Very truly yours. 


Name 

Vice President 

O HRS/hrs 
ERJC Enclosures 
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PAYMENT FACTS 

NEW OWNER: William E, Bird 

YOUR LOAN NUMBER: 04-007 


As of October 1. 1968 

there is a principal balance on your FHA loan in the amount of $ 

and/or a bolance on your VA loan of $ 

and/or a balonce on your Conventional loan of " $ 4,296.47 
and/or a balance on your Installment Note of $ 

Accumulated credit, representing trust funds, presently totals $ 

The next payment on your account is due November 1 » 1968 
In the amount of $ 42.00 


This monthly payment is alivocated as follows: $ 
Principal and Interest - FHA 
Principal and Interest - VA 
* Principal and Interest - Conventional 28.61 
Special Assessment 

Deposit for Taxes 10.72 
Deposit for Fire & Hazard Insurance 2.6? 
Other 

TOTAL $ 42.00 

Monthly Side- Agreement (Installment Loans) $ 

* MCE, INC. , only handles conventional loans. 
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I-MOE, INC. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


DAILY SUMMARY AND RECmP 


Date Month. Day, Year 


Investor 
Code 

Investor 

Total Paid 

Interest 

Principal 

Late Charges 

1 

Aetna Insurance Co. 





o 

Allstate Insurance Co. 





3 

American Insurance Co. 

$177.84 

$119.12 

$58.72 


4 

American Investors Insurance Co. 

12C.41 

97.85 

28.56 


5 

American Western Life Insurance 





G 

Anchor National Life Insurance 





7 

Barkers Life Casualty Insurance 





8 

Beehive Insurance Company 





9 

Califoniia Western Life Insurance 





10 

Continental Life Insurance Co. 





U 

Farmers Insurance Group 





12 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 





TOTA L 

$304.25 

$216.97 

$87.28 
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INSURANCE POLICY CORRECTION FORiM 

DATE: 
TO: 

FROM: MOE, INC. 

SUBJECT: Name _^ 

REFERENCE: Policy No. 

Make corrections below only where necessary. 

CORRECTED NAME 

CORRECTED ADDRESS: 

CORRECTED LEGAL DESCRIPTION: 


CORRECTED AMOUNT OF COVERAGE: 


72 


RE. 



Name Clifford Adair 


MOE, INC. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION UNE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 

PoUcy 09-080 


Date Month^Dav, 

Year 


NAMES OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
312 Boston Building 
Newport, Main 12134 


BANKERS UFE & CASUALTY INSURANCE 
487 Pioneer Street 
Dallas. Texas 60953 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE CO. 

363 E. 960 South 

Boston. Massachusetts 13236 


BEEHIVE INSURANCE CO. 

149 South SUte 

Salt Lake City, UUh 84368 


AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
647 W. Broadway 
Chicago, Illinois 34323 


CAUFORNIA WESTERN UFE INSURANCE 

479 Bankers Building 

Los Angeles, California 95478 


AMERICAN INVESTORS INSURANCE CO. 
943 North Main 
Chicago, Illinois 34234 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Continental Bank Building 

San Francisco, California 93847 


AMERICAN WESTERN UFE INSURANCE 
942 E. 11 South 
Washington, D. C. 22097 


FARMERS INSURANCE GROUP 
947 East 4th South 
Reno, Nevada 89023 


ANCHOR NATIONAL UFE INSURANCE 
150 East Cover 
CincinnaU, Ohio 42870 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL UFE INSURANCE 

1698 South Main 

Boston. Massachusetts 30234 


Correct Legal Description to read: Lot 15 Block 6 Sunset Koad Development #7* Orangeville, Utah 


Correct Name of insured to read: 


Correct Effective Dates of Pol' '•y, to read: 


Correct Amount of Coverage to read: 


er|c 
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MOE, INC. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


PoUcy Explratton Date Septembe r 30. 19- 


Name of Insured Paul G, Addison 
Borrower's No. 05*03^ 


Elfective Dates of Ins. September 30. 19** to 
September 30, 19~ 


TICKLER CARD 
Name oi Insurance Co. American Western Life Insuranc e 

PoUcy No. 05-038 

Amount of CoYerage $ 1^,000 - 
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ERLC 


FIRE INSURANCE POLICY 

Policy No. 05-038 

Insuree American Western Life Insurance 

Insured Paul G, Addison, 353 South 1100 East, Eureka, UT 84628 
Property Description Lot 2 Block 18 Sunrise Heights > Extension //9 , 

Eure ka, Utah ^ 

Amount of Coverage $14 ,000 

Effective Dates of Policy November 1, 1969, to November 1, 1972 
Cost of Coverage $252,00 
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FIRE INSURANCE POLICY 


Policy No. 09-080 

Insuree California Western Life Insurance ^ 

Insured Clifford Adair, 1457 Van Buren Avenue, Orangeville. UT 84537 
Property Description Lot 16 Block 5 Sunset Road, Development //7, 

Orangeville, Utah 

Amount of Coverage $4,300,00 

Effective Dates of Policy October 15, 1969 to October 15, 1972 
Cost of Coverage $85,32 
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FIRE INSURANCE POLICY 


Policy No. 11-066 

In£uree Farmers Insurance Group 

Insured F: Blaine Abraham^^ 2910 Cascade Way, Wellington, UT 84542 

Property Description Lot 2 Block 12 Sunset Road^ Addition //4 

Wellington^ Utah 

Amount of Coverage $18,000 

Effective Dates of Policy October 1, 1969 to October 1, 1971 
Cost of Coverage $234 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Mr. Paul G. Addison 
353 S. 1 100 E. 
Eureka, Utah 86502 


Also a letter to; 

Mr. F. Blaine Abraham 

2910 Cascade Way 

We 11 ington, Utah 845^2 


Dear Mr. Add i son : 


Dear Mr. Abraham: 


it is a real pleasure to advise you that your application for Mort^^3ge 
Fire insurance has been approved. Enclosed is your policy which describes 
the benefits and provisions of this valuable insurance coverage under- 
vvritten by the American Western Life Insurance Company. 

Below Is listed the composition of your new payment including the premium 
for this protection: 


We congratulate you for your wisdom and foresight in participating In this 
program, and we trust you will feel a greater measure of security in knowing 
that you have provided for an emergency with this insurance. If you have 
any questions concerning this matter, please contact us at your convenience. 

Enclosed is a new set of coupons. In order to avoid the possibi . of 
confusion, we ask that you destroy any others in your possess ion. 


Principal and Interest 

Deposit for Taxes 

Deposit for Fire Insurance 


Total Monthly Payment 


$ 83.9^ 
29.06 
7.00 
$120.00 


$119.76 
37.24 
9.00 
$166.00 


Very truly yours , 


Name 

Vice President 


HRS/hrs 
Enclosures 


ERIC 



BUSi^i:ss education lane 

WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Mr. Daniel R. Alsop 
1 153 Bryan Avenue 
Mil ford, Utah 8^751 

Dear Mr. Alsop: 

Subject: Loan No, 10-03^ 

Your insurance policy covering property on which we hold a mortgage will 
expire on (allow thirty days) because of nonpayment of premium. As you 
know, MOE , INC., must pay the insurance premium and must hold the original 
of the insurance policy at all times. 

A short time ago we sent you a letter indicating your insurance reserve was 
inadequate to pay your insurance premium. We have not yet received your 
check. 

If your check is not received within ten days from the date of this letter, 
we wi 1 I have no other alternative than to pay your premium and take legal 
action against you as this constitutes a mortgage default. 

Sincerely yours , 


Name 

Vice President 
hrs 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
VyHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Mr. Gerald P. Haines, President 
Na t i ona 1 Bus I nessman ' s Assoc i at i on 
c/o Peoples' Utility Company 
^200 South Kensington 
Des Moines, Iowa 35/69 

Dear President Haines: 

It seems that ajtl great conventions have the dubious honor of having 
"yippies" in ati:endance. Ours was a great convention even with this 
di sturbance. 

Many of us in attendance are very appreciative of your smooth handling 
of the situation. We appreciate your leadership in NBA, I want to 
express my personal thanks for your friendship and association throughout 
the years. 

I am looking forward to a great year with the association. 

Sincerely, 


Name 

President 


HRS/hrs 

cc H. M. Madsen 
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Key to Posting & Tax Clerk and Insurance Clerk Request for Additional Funds Letters 


NAME INSURANCE TAX 



Reserve 

Short 

Increase 

Reserve 

Short 

Increase 




Per Month 



Per Month 

Abbott, Clifton A. 

$ 32.04 

$14.40 

$1.20 

$128.64 

$ 36.00 

$3.00 

Abel, Robert H. 

13A.40 

21.60 

1.80 

552.24 

19.92 

1.66 

Abernathy, Roy P. 

8A.00 

7.20 

0.60 

348.72 

11.52 

0.96 

Abernethy, Henry L. 

127.20 

48.00 

4.00 

530.04 

60.00 

5.00 

Abney, William G. 

108.00 

36.00 

3.00 

446.88 

10.44 

0.87 

Ackman, Paul A. 

127.20 

6.36 

0.53 

530.04 

38.88 

3.24 

Adams , Melvin T. 

97.80 

9.08 

0.76 

396.60 

10,68 

0.89 

Adams on, Robert E. 

32,0^ 

12.24 

1.02 

128.64 

23.64 

1.97 

Addison, Paul G. 

8A,00 

11.88 

0.99 

342.72 

47.88 

3.99 

Aland, Howard F. 

108.00 

9.96 

0.83 

446.38 

22.44 

1.87 

Albert, Rudolf D. 

32.04 

11.04 

0.92 

128.64 

16.20 

1.35 

Albertson, Ted A. 

21.60 

4.56 

0.38 

103.68 

19.80 

1.65 

Alder, Wendell R. 

97.80 

41.04 

3.42 

396.60 

34.08 

2c84 

Allan, Delbert V. 

32.04 

19.56 

1.63 

128.64 

32.16 

2.68 

Alley, William C. 

21.60 

8.04 

0.67 

103.68 

55.68 

4.64 

Allsop, Reese A. 

134.40 

33.96 

2.83 

552.24 

103.32 

8.51 

Andersen, Howard S, 

84.00 

33.96 

2.83 

348.72 

73.20 

6.10 

Anderson, Howard C. 

134.40 

4.56 

0.38 

552.24 

34.08 

2.84 

Andreason, W. Russell 

32.04 

8.04 

0.67 

128.64 

22.44 

1.87 

Andrew, William J. 

108.00 

73.20 

6. 10 

446,88 

103.32 

8.61 

Anthony, James R. 

84.00 

11.88 

0.99 

348.72 

41.88 

3.49 

Armstrong, Phillip W, 

21.60 

11.04 

0.92 

103.68 

6.48 

0.54 

Arnell, George E. 

32.04 

9.96 

0.83 

12.8.64 

* 4.56 

0.38 

Arnold, Roy 0. 

108,00 

6.36 

0.52 

446.88 

43.14 

3.60 

Atwood, Charles W. 

134.40 

12.24 

1.02 

552.24 

23.64 

1.97 

I'^ailey, William P. 

108.00 

16.20 

1.35 

446.88 

22.44 

1.87 

liaird, Donald R. 

9 7.80 

22.44 

1.87 

396.60 

41.04 

3.42 

j'^allard, Donald J* 

32.04 

8.28 

0.69 

128.64 

22.44 

1.87 

bal Is, Jack T. 

127.20 

32.16 

2.68 

530.04 

103.32 

8.61 

Barker, Charles A, 

97,80 

8.04 

0.67 

396.60 

19.56 

1.63 

Barlow, Norman 

21.60 

4.56 

0.38 

103.68 

32.16 

2.68 

Barnes, Philip P. 

108,00 

16.20 

1. 35 

446.88 

19.80 

1.65 

Bateman, Rex W. 

84.00 

6. 36 

0.53 

348.72 

10.68 

0.89 

Becks tead, Carl J, 

32.04 

9.96 

0.83 

128.64 

8.28 

0.69 

Bennett, John J. 

108.00 

11.04 

0.92 

446.88 

16.20 

1.35 

Bent ley. Haven F. 

134,40 

22.44 

1.87 

552.24 

34.08 

2.84 

Bergeson, W. Harold 

108.00 

19.56 

1.63 

446.88 

103.32 

8.61 

Bigelow, Clarence A. 

127.20 

68.16 

5.68 

530.04 

103.44 

8.62 

Billings, Bruce L. 

84.00 

19.56 

1.63 

348.72 

94,92 

7.91 

Bingham,, Keith M. 

134.40 

42.84 

3.57 

552.24 

112,08 

9.34 

Bird, William E. 

32.04 

4.56 

0.38 

128.64 

63.72 

5.31 

Bishop^ Douglas G. 

21.60 

9.96 

0.83 

103.68 

25.56 

2.13 

Bond, Douglas E. 

108.00 

19.80 

1.65 

446.88 

34.68 

2.89 

Bowan, Frank K. 

127.20 

21.96 

1.83 

530.04 

112.44 

9,37 

Bowman, Max D. 

32.04 

4.56 

0.38 

128.64 

19.80 

1.65 

Brady, Elson 

97.80 

11.04 

0.92 

396.60 

76.08 

6,34 

Briggs, John R. 

134.40 

64.56 

5.38 

552.24 

112.56 

9 . 3« 

Biyant, Paul B. 

84.00 

9.96 

0.83 

348.72 

16.20 


Burton, Ronald W. 

97.80 

21.96 

1.83 

396.60 

112.56 


Bush, Silas R. 

108.00 

34.68 

2«89 

446.88 

24.36 

2.0 'J 

I^QT^rler, Walter E, 

21.60 

9.96 

0.83 

103.68 

22.92 

1 .9j 
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BUSIMESS EDUCATION LANE 
V/HEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 

Mr. John J. Eonnett 
3509 East Oak Drive 
Sterling, Utah 87684 

Dear Mr. Bennett: 

In a recent letter to you stated that you had received two letters from 
MOE, INC. , indicating an amount due of $8. 64 for taxes and an amount due 
of $3. 53 for insurance. Yovi asked for an explanation of these additional 
charges and for an explanation of why you must increase your mortgage 
payment by $1. 02 per month. 

To begin with, Mx-. Bennett, your mortgage payment was $166. This payment 

can be broken down iiito three major components. These components are 

(1) principal and interest, $119. 76; (2) taxes, $37. 24; and (3) insurance, $9.00. 

The amount you pay for pi'incipal and interest can best be explained by noting 
that the portion of thi* $1 19. 76 which goes toward reducing your principal is 
continually rising and the amount which goes for interest is continually 
decreasing throughout the ter7-n of your loan. Why does this happen, you 
might ask. The rcasoii is because the principal balance of your loan is 
decreasing with each mcuM:|.»ai4e payment you make. Since you are paying a 
fixed amount of principal and interest, $119. 76, a reduction in your principal 
balance means less of this fixed amount needs to go for an interest payment 
and so, consequently, moro of the $119.76 can go toward decreasing your 
principal. 

The amount you pay "i^ach nionth for taxes and insurance can perhaps best be 
explained this way. Uninsured mortgaged property cannot be tolerated; neither 
can having tax delinquent proper ty under mortgage. In either case neither 
MOE, INC. , nor its invcsUu-s are fully protected. Because of this we have 
an agreement with our investors that we will pay all taxes and make all 
insurance payments. 

In order for us to pay your taxes and insiirance, we estimate how much your 
taxes are going to be on your mortgaged property and how much the insurance 
to cover this property is [ining to cost. We then divide this estimation by 12 


90 


Mr. John J. Bennett 
Page 2 


Date 


and asr: that you pay one-twelfth of this total each month. In this way we 
hope zo have enough money accumulated in a tax and insurance reserve to pay 
your zaxes and to pay your insurance premiums when they cane due. 

Scnetimes^ however^ there are unforeseen circumstances which influence the 
amounts that must be i)aid. In your case^ Mr. Bennett^ your taxes increased 
by $8-6^; because the assessed valuation of your property increased when 
you built your nev garage. As for the ii .crease in your insurance paremium 
of $3*53^ we assume this can be attributed to either inflation or to an 
excess of insurance claims* There may^ of course^ be any number of reasons 
for an increase in an insurance premium. 

This^ then^ is a breakdai/n of your mortgage payment and an explanation for 
the charges incLjided therein. 

If you desire further information or if we may be of further service to you^ 
please do not hesitate to let us know. 

Yours very truly ^ 


Tisme 

Vice President 
hrs 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 

1698 South Main 

Boston, Massachusetts 3023^ 

Attention Mr. Scott 

Gentlemen: 

One of the borrowers to whom we lent your invested money, a Mr. Arthur £. 
Barrett of Axtell, Utah, has had a heart attack. Mr. Barrett's doctors 
assure us that Mr. Barrett will be fully recovered in approximately six 
months. 

Mr. Barrett has no insurance for an emergency such as this and will not be 
able to make his mortgage payments until he is able to work again. 

With your concurrence, we will suspend all activity concerning Mr. Barrett's 
account until he is again able to make his mortgage payments. Mr. Barrett 
realizes, of course, that an extra charge will be necessary If we allow him 
this privl lege. 

Sincerely yours. 


Name 

Vice President 
hrs 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 


WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Dace 


Mr, Robert J. Bates 
J205 G; Imer Drive 
Moab, Utah 86792 

Dear Mr. Bates : 

Subject: Loan No, 09-06? 

For the last six months, Mr. Bates, you have been 15 days late m^kin.;] your 
mortgage payment. As is our usual procedure, you have been charged a iate 
charge which has been added on to the total of your next mortgage payment « 

However, you have been ignoring the late charge and have been paying only 
the regular mortgage payment. 

In accordance v/Ith the terms of the contract you signed with us when 
obtaining your loan, you agreed to pay all late charges incurred because 
of late payment. The contract also states that nonpayment of any charge 
is justification for making the tota> mortgage amount due immediately. 

If you do not pay these late charges and make your payments on time in the 
future, Mr* Bates, we will be forced to take immediate action. 

Yours truly. 


Name 

Vice President 


hrs 
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MOE, INC. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION LANE 
WHEELS, UTAH 84621 


Date 


Ca I i fornia Western Life Insurance 

Sankers Bui Iding 
Los Angeles, California 95^78 

Attention Mr, Smith 

Gen 1 1 emen : 

Subject: Willard J, Andrews ^ Loan No, 09-074 

As you know, MOE, INC., does not lend capital for speculative ventures 
but lends only to borrowers who can prove sufficient equity. However, 
Mr. Andrews of Gunnison, Utah, believes there is little or no risk attached 
to building a major eating establishment in his town. 

Gunnison is in a rather unique geographic position. The town is situated 
at a junction on U. S. Highway 89. It does not matter which road a person 
takes at the junction because both are major routes to Salt Lake City. 
Highway 89 continues up the east side of the Wasatch Mountains and Utah 28 
joins U. S. Highway 91 and Interstate 15. 

Approximately 13 miles to the south at Salina, Utah, Interstate 70 is 
presently under construction and will bring many people through Gunnison 
as they move from Interstate 15 to Interstate 70 or vice versa. 

MOE, INC., feels this is a worthy venture and that taking a mortgage on the 
eating establishment 1:o be buHt will provide sufficient protection. Please 
let us know whether or not you concur in this decision. 

Very truly yours. 



Name 

Vice President 


hrs 


0^ 
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PIriASE I [I DICTATION SITUATIONS 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Keith M. Bingham of Moab wishes to suspend his mortgage payments 
for three months as he wants to take a long vacation. Write Mr. 
Bingham a letter telling him this is all rigat with MOE, INC., but 
that he must pay an additional interest charge of 1 1/2% a month on 
the unpaid balance during the time he suspends his payments. Indicate 
what the total interest charge will be for the three months, 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Donald R. Baird of Mt . Pleasant is a turkey grower. Some time ago 
some dogs got into his turkey pens and killed over half of his flock. 
Because of this he is having an extremely hard time meeting his 
mortgage payments. Write him a friendly letter explaining how sorry 
you are at his misfortune, but that he must make his mortgage payments 
or risk losing his mortgaged property. Offer to refinance his loan 
at an interest rate of 7%. This is 1% additional but explain how 
high interest rates are at the present time. 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Write a thank you letter co investor 04. They have been very 
cooperative in letting you delay payments to them when they have 
been slow in coming from the borrower* Assure them that the payments 
are paid the instant they are received. 

VICE PRESi:.,^ENT 

Bruce Billings of Delta wants to uake the remaining balance of his 
mortgage and spread the payments out over another thirty-year period. 
Write him a letter explaining why an additional interest charge must 
be assessed if this is done. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

James J. Bywater of Redmond, Utan, is interested in purchasing part 
interest in the Salina Coal and Products Company. In order to do this, 
Mr. Bywater must refinance his loan with MOE, INC. MOE is willing to 
refinance his present loan, which still has ten years to run, providing 
Mr. Bywater is willing to pay th'2 additional interest for the twenty 
extra years that he wants and a raise in rate of 5% to 7%* Write 
Mr. Bywater a letter explaining the situation and make an appointment 
to take care of the business details if he still wants to refinance- 


ERIC 



VICE PRESIDENT 


William E. Babcock of Richfield is a very old friend of yours; 
consequently, he believes he can be slow in making his mortgage payments 
and you will never do or say anything about it. Write Mr. Babcock 
a letter telling him he must make his payments on time or pay a 
late charge. Make it very clear chat business and friendship do not 
mix. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Howard S» Anderson, an old friend of yours, has just been made 
president of Anaconda Corporation in Delta. Write a letter of 
congratulation and gently remind him that he is ten days past due 
on his mortgage payment. 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Ronald W- Burton of Fountain Green is a turkey grower. He raises 
approximately twenty thousand turkeys each year. Mr. Burton has 
sufficient equity to enable him to borrow up to $50,000 from MOE, INC. 
However, he wishes to borrow money using his turkeys as collateral. 
Write him a letter explaining that equity of a transient nature cannot 
be used but that MOE will lend him up to $50,000 if he will mortgage 
his land and other properties. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

William E. Eird of Fremont is constantly making his mortgage payments 
with checks that the bank will not honor because he does not have 
sufficient funds in his account. Write Mr. Bird a letter making it 
very clear that if MOE receives one more bad check from him. MOE., INC. 
will be forced to foreclose on his mortgage and the full amount will 
become due immediately. If Mr. Bird is then unable to pay the full 
amount MOE, INC. will take over his mortgaged property and see that it 
is sold at public auction to the highest bidder. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Gerald C. Berg has a small loan of $3,600 from MOE INC. He wishes to 
borrow an additional $17,000 to build a new home. Mr. Berg barely 
has the equity to cover this additional loan. Write him a letter 
telling him MOE is extremely reluctant to lend him this additional 
money because his equity barely meets minimum requirements. The 
real reason that MOE does not wish to lend him this money is, of 
course, because he is slow in his mortgage payments. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Clarance A* Bigelow of Venice has recently become involved in some way 
with some very shady business operations. It is not that these business 
operations are ilLigal, but that they are not juite ethical. Write 
Mr. Bigelow a letter urging him to upgrade his business dealing so that 
people will be eager and delighted to do business with him. The reason 
you are writing this letter is because MOE, INC. wants to help him keep 
his business operating so he will be able to pay off his loan. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. George Halley, 355 North 6th East, Pigeon, Utah, 86002, has notified 
your office that he has $2,500 of his own money that he would like to 
invest with MOE, INC. Your assignment is to inform Mr. Halley that 
your Board of Directors has established a policy that you cannot accept 
investor accounts for less than $20,000. Most of your investors are 
insurance companies or investment companies. Write him a l^atter and 
explain the situation to him. You appreciate his willingness to 
provide funds. Above all, keep him happy. 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Charles W. Atwood has today mede his last payment on his mortgage. 
You are to write him a letter congratulating him for his fine record 
of prompt payments. Be sure to iiidicate that MOE, INC. is extremely 
willing to do business with him again. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Dictate a letter to a Real Estate Agent explaining why you were unable 
to grant a loav* to Mr. John Winters. The amount of the loan requested 
was much more than he had equity to cover and the payment?; would have 
been too high for his ability to repay. 

Mr. Henry Monroe 

Agent, Mutual Loan and Investment 
414 19th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 94343 

VICE PRESIDENT 

You are to establish clean-up procedures for the office. You may 
establish whatever procedures you wish, but get them set up early and 
placed in writing. Each member of your office is to receive a copy of 
your clean-up procedures which should be in memorandum form. This 
memorandum should be duplicated and handed out to each member of your 
team. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


It has come to your attention that your employees do not know the 
procedures for early payoffs of borrower's loans. You should 
dictate a memorandum to clarify this situation and direct that it be 
typed for inclusion in the MOE Procedures Manual. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Harold Bergeson of Salina wants to mortgage h'^.s coal stockpile 
in order to build a new home. Of course, he plans to sell the coal 
he has stockpiled to people as they place their orders. Write him 
a letter explaining that mortgaged property which meets the requirements 
for a loan must not be of a transient nature. Deny his request for a 
loan . 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Bruce H. Baker of Monroe already has a loan form MOE, INC. However, 
he wishes to borrow $33,000 more in order to purchase part ownership 
in the R.iinbow Cafe in Richfield. Mr, Baker has an excellent payment 
record on the loan he already has, and MOE would like very much to 
loan him the money. In order to do this, MOE must hold his title 
to part ownership in the Rainbow Cafe while Mr, Baker is paying back 
the lorn. Write Mr, Baker a letter detailing the problem an4 agreeing 
to lend the money if he will agree to the cpfxditions, 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Dictate a letter to Mr, Ed Shultz, 3A86 Uest 14th Street, NYC, NY 10011, 
Tell Ed that you would like to see him on your upcoming trip to NY, 
Perhaps you could have dinner together. You are friends from way back, 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Write to investor 08 asking if it would be possible to obtain an 
additional $400,000 to cover loan for new housing being built in your 
town , 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Write a letter to Mr, Ronald W, Burton informing him of your plans to 
visit his mortgaged property. You periodically visit properties. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Gary Lloyd, Specialist, Office Occupations, State Department for 
Vocational Education, Salt Lake City, Utah 8A111, has just completed 
a visit to MOE, INC. Write to him and thank him for his recent visi,': 
and invite him to visit again when he can. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Dictate a memorandum requesting better use of MOE telephones. There 
have been too many personal calls. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

You have received a letter from Mr. Jonathan Thornton, President of 
American Investors Insurance Company, one of MOE, INC's investors. 
Mr. Thornton states rather bluntly that he does not believe we are 
crediting his account immediately with the payments we receive, but 
he believes we are holding the money for a month .or two and using it 
for our own purposes bofore crediting the American Investors Insurance 
Company account. 

Respond to this letter using very firm but tactful language indicating 
there is no foundation for his belief- You are to explain why it 
sometimes takes a few days lo get the proper paperwork done and mailed 
to his company in Chicago. The address of American Investors Insurance 
can be obtained from an insurance correction form. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Norman H. Beatty, 416 Michigan Avenue, Koosharem, Utah 86432, 
ha^^ applied for a loan from MOE, INC., however, Mr. Beatty does 
not have enough equity to properly secure the mortgage amount. 
Write him a letter explaining the situation and denying the loan. 


ERIC 



PHASE IV DICTATION SITUATIONS 


VICE PRESIDENT 

When he filled out the application forms for a mortgage loan from 
MOE, INC., LaVere F. Andrus did not give an accurate account of his 
property holdings. Write him a letter telling him that a false 
application is grounds for making the full amount of the mortgage 
due immediately. Tell hira you must know why he did not fill out 
the application form prop<*rly. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Ted Holliday, 916 Broadway, Circleville, Utah 86531, has applied 
for a $30,000 loan to build a milking parlor. He owns two large 
land areas, one valued at $45,000 and the other at $232,000. He 
is willing to mortgage the $45,000 land acreage. Writa him a letter 
accepting his loan application and set up a meeting date and time so 
the necessary paperwork can be taken care of with maximum efficiency 
and minimum effort. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

We have received a letter from Mr. Howard F. Aland of Aurora requesting 
an Annual Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Roy 0. Arnold of Mayfield is locally known as "The Baron of 
Mayfield." He is a very wealthy man with extensive holdings in land 
and cattle. Mr. Arnold wishes to build an all-weather resort which 
would cater to the very wealthy. He would need an air strip to land 
planes and his accomonodations would have to be first class. Hr« Arnold, 
a present borrower, would require capital in the neighborhood of $150,000. 

Write Mr. Arnold a letter concerning his request for a loan of $150,000. 
Remember MOE, INC., does not take Chattel mortgages. Chattel 
mortgages are mortgages on moveable property. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

We have received a letter from Mr. Charles B. Baak of Beaver requesting 
an Annual Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


We have received a letter from W. Russell Andreascn of Glenwood requesting 
some information concerning his account. Mr. Andreason is interested in 
knowing how much he pays monthly for taxes and for insurance and how much 
his taxes were last year. Glenwood Is in Sevier County. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

MOE, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Clifford Adair of Orangeville 
requesting a comprehensive breakdown of his mortgage payment of $42 per month. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Poy P. Abemathy, of Sanaquin, Utah, has written MOE, INC. a letter saying 
he has heard that we give out credit information over fhe telephone to 
anyone who asks for it. 

Write Mr. Abemathy a letter explaining that it would not be ethical for 
us to do this and that we give information only to legitimate credit 
bureaus. You should emphasize that it takes a written request of some type 
or some type of telephone certification before we release this information. 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. George Q. Bench of Sigurd, Utah, has become involved in a wage dispute 

between the George-Pacific Gypsum plant and the United St^ttes Gypsum 

plant. Both of these plants are located in Sigurd and the management of 

both threaten to close them down rather than become involved in a strike 

situation. Mr. Bench, who is the principal ringleader, haa just been 

granted a $22,400 mortgage with MOE. INC.; and, if the workers strike or 

the plants close down, he will lose the property he has under mortgage with us. 

You are to write Mr. Bench a letter explaining the situation as you see 
it and telling him the danger of his present course of action. 

VICE PRESIDENT 

MOE, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Walter 11. Allred of Glenwood 
requesting a breakdown of his $139 mortgage payment. He is especially 
interested in the amount he must pay for taxes and insurance each year. 

Answer his letter. 


EMC 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Ted A. Albertson of Wales raises turkeys. He has decided that 
turkeys are not his cup of tea and wishes to change to cattle. If, 
as he explained In his letter to MOE, INC., we will loan him $10,000 
at the rate of Interest of his present loan (7,25 per cent), he will 
mortgage his land. Mr. Albertson does not believe that he will have 
any trouble paying off the mortgage. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

We have received a letter from Dr. Boyd E. Baldwin of Moroni requesting 
an Annufil Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Peter G. Ackley of Redmond has written requesting an Annual 
Statement of *hls account with MOE, INC. 

Write him a letter transmitting this Annual Statement and telling him 
how much we enjoy his business. 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Fremont, Utah, is located near some of the best hunting and fishing 
in Utah. Mr. Charles Able of Fremont wishes to borrow $20,000 to 
build a lodge which would cater to the needs of hunters and 
fishermen. Mr. Able has a large holding of land near Fremont and it 
appears that this land would answer the mortgage requirement. 

Answer his letter. Mr. Able is a present MOE customer. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Phillip W. Armstrong of Sterling has paid his last two mortgage 
payments with checks which the bank has returned marked insufficient 
funds. 

Write Mr. Armstrong a letter concerning this matter. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Rudolf 0. Albert has written MOE, INC. asking for an appointment with 
one of its Vice Presidents. He has indicated that any time next 
week would be fine with him as long as it is in the afternoon. 

Answer his letter. Be sure to make your answer at least two and preferably 
^hree paragraphs in length. Mr. Albert is a customer of MOE, INC. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

MOE, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Wendall R. Alder of Milburn 
requesting an Annual Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Harvey M. Ahlstrom of Marshall has sent us several bad checks. This 
is a situation we cannot tolerate. 

Write Mr. Ahlstrom a letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. George E. Arnell of Payson believes he is the greatest man alive. 
Just last week he stormed into MOE, INC. demanding all kinds of attention 
and thoroughly disrupting all office workers. He stayed for over an hour 
and two prospective borrowers left because he was so egoistic. This 
is a situation MOE, INC. cannot tolerate in the future. 

Write Mr. Arnell a letter concerning this problem. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

We have received a letter from Mr. Bruce H. Baker of Monroe requesting 
an Annual Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Howard C. Anderson of Roosevelt has written us a letter requesting 
an additional loan. He presently has a loan for $22,400 and he 
wishes to borrow another $10,000. His total equity is around $25,000. 

Answer his letter. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


MOE, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Charles W. Atwood of Cedar 

Cliffs requesting an early payoff figure on his loan. Mr. Atwood 
emphasizes that this figure should include all obligations to WE^ 
INC. , including an early payoff fee if we charge one. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Charles 0. Ackerson of Centerfield has written MOE, INC. a 
letter asking about the breakdown of his $120 monthly payment. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mark G. Adams of Scipio has more property and more money than 
almost anyone in Millard County. However, Mr. Adams is very careless. 
He frequently makes his mortgage payments to ud using checks from 
banks in which he does not have an account. Consequently, we are 
constantly forced to charge him a late charge; and we frequently 
have to resort to legal measures to get Mr. Adams to pay his late 
charge . 

You are to write him a letter explaining very specifically our side 
of the situation and making very clear to him that we will not 
tolerate this situation any longer without taking tDora. draotic action. 

VICE PRESIDBNT 

Mr. Richard M. Addams of Sprlngvtile wishes' to' return to BYU and 
finish the work necessary to obtain "his master's degree. He said 
in his letter to va that if would- take" five months. 

Write Mr. Addams a letter telling him we will be more than happy to 
suspend payments for such a good customer as we believe he is. In 
order for us to do this, however, he must agree to pay the regular 
annual interest rate. His interest will be figured at the rate 
of 6.5%, the rate at which he borrowed his mortgage amount. Be 
sure to tell Mr. Addams how much interest he will have to pay each 
month while the rest of his payment is suspended. Also indicate 
there are taxes and insurance that must be paid whether or not he 
suspends payment. Taxes and insurance can be held off only so long, 
and he must ultimately pay them. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


We have received a letter from Mr. Gary R. Albee requesting a 
breakdown of his current payment. Mr. Albee is especially interested 
in knowing how much interest lie is paying each month. 

Answer his letter. Indicate how the interest charge is determined 
each month* 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Paul G. Addison has written H)E, INC. a letter requesting some 
information. He wishes to know how much interest he has paid in 
the last 12 months. 

Answer his letter being sure to indicate that we are willing to 
provide additional information at any time. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Reese A. Allsop of Price is selling his home, which is under 
mortgage to MOE, INC., and moving out of the state. The new 
owner- to-be is willing to take over the present payments under the 
same conditions as those Mr. Allsop had. Mr. Allsop has asked us 
whether this will satisfactorily terminate his obligation to MOE, INC. 

Answer Mr. Allsop 's question by writing him a letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. James R. Anthony of Fountain Green, a present customer of 
>K)£, INC., has been raising cattle for much of his life. He has 
decided, however, that he could make much more money by raising 
turkeys. Mr. Anthony has requested an additional loan of $10,000 
to start himself in the turkey business. Mr. Anthony has sufficient 
collateral to secure this additional loan. 

Write Mr* Anthony a letter answering his request. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

We have received a letter from Mr. William E. Babcock of Richfield 
requesting an Annual Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Thayne G. Abrams of Helper works in Price and must travel each 
day. Last month his automobile broke down and he was forced, or so 
he says, to purchase a new automobile. The payments on this new 
car have put a severe strain on his budget, and he wants us to 
refinance his loan and spread out his payments over an additional 
ten-year period. 

We have ascertained that Mr. Abrams could have purchased a used 
car instead of a new one and that his payment of $35.00 would 
not be appreciably reduced by giving him another ten years to make 
his repayment. 

Write him a letter answering his request. 
VICE PRESIDENT 

MOE, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Kenneth D. Avery of 
Kingston requesting an Annual Statement of his account. 

Write him a letter and enclose his Anr^ual Statement. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

MOE, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Carl M. Ames of Spring 
City requesting a payoff figure. He wants all costs, including the 
early payoff fee, to be included in the amount. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

William G. Abney of Price, Utah, has missed two of his payments. 
Write him a letter inquiring about this problem and tell him he 
must get these payments in or make some other arrangement with us. 
Explain the consequences of his act if we are forced to take legal 
action. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Lester G. Aaron, of Beaver, Utah, has written MOE, INC. 
asking whether his monthly payments on his $18,000 loan can be 
reduced. He says that the $166 he pays monthly makes it so he 
cannot go skiing and take part in other recreational activities as 
often as he likes. 

You are to answer his letter. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


M0£| INC. has received a letter from Mr. Melvln !• Adams requesting 
an Annual Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter being sure to mention to him how much we appreciate 
his business. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

MOE, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Howard S. Andersen 
concerning his account with us. Mr. Andersen owns a large number 
of cattle » and his ranch Is located about 30 miles from Delta. The 
mortgage he has with us is on a home he owns in Delta, and he 
wishes to sell this home to a buyer he has located for cash. If 
he is to do this, we must agree to transfer his mortgage to his 
ranch or to some building on the ranch. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. DeLbert V. Allan of Holden is a freqeent bad check artist. 
Twice in the last four months Mr. Allan has sent MOE, INC« checks 
for which he did not have sufficient funds in the bank. 

Write Mr. Allan a letter concerning this problem. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

In a letter to MOE, INC. Mr. Curtis F. Ackerllnd of Beaver has 
requested some information. He has made six monthly payments since 
his taxes were paid and nine payments since his insurance premium 
was paid. Mr. Ackerllnd wishes to know how much he has in his tax 
reserve and how much he has in his insurance reserve. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

MOE, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Willitm C. Alley of Meadow 
who wishes to pay the rest of his loan in one lump sum. He asks that 
we send him this payoff figure. He emphasizes that he does not want 
to get a letter a month or two after paying off the loan saying that 
he must pay an extra amount for paying his loan off early. He 
wishes the total amount he has to pay which will clear him of all 
obligation with MOE, INC. 

Answer Mr. Alley's letter. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. LaVere F. Andrus of Ephraim feels there Is a great need for a 
pizza parlor in Ephraim which would serve excellent pizza and 
cater to the college crowd. Mr. Andrus has written MOE, INC. a letter 
explaining his plan and mentioning he would provide home delivery 
service in conjunction with the pizza parlor. Mr. Andrus already has 
an $18,000 loan with MOE, INC. and he does not have sufficient 
collateral to secure a mortgage for the twenty to thirty thousand 
dollars necessary to build the type of establishment Mr. An4rus wants. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Wallace P. Agnew has borrowed $22,000 from MOE, INC. to build a 
hunting and fishing lodge at Panguitch Lake. He has mortgaged his 
home in Panguitch in order to borrow this money. Mr. Agnew has 
written us a letter requesting permission to sell his home in 
Panguitch because he has decided to live full time at the lodge. 

Because the road to Panguitch Lake is usually closed in the winter, 
we believe Mr. Agnew would be better off living in town in the winter 
and working than he would be trying to run the lodge. Mr. Agnew, 
however, believes he can get a high rate of patronage by bringing 
the people to his lodge on a snowmobile and providing a high rate 
of luxury after they arrive. 

If we allow Mr. Agnew to sell his home we will have to take a mortgage 
on his hunting and fishing lodge. However, we believe that this lodge 
may be a rather risky venrnre. 


VICE PRii:SIDENT 

MOE, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Perry G. Ahlander of 
Mt. Pleasant asking if it would be possible for MOE to take a 
chattel mortgage on his turkeys so he could build an additional 
$5>000 worth of pens for the turkeys. 

Write him a letter explaining that MOE, INC. is a mortgage loan 
company dealing only with mortgages of property of a tangible nature 
such as land and buildings. Be sure to explain the difference 
between a chattel mortgage and mortgages MOE, INC. deaXs with. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Henry Abernathy of Nephi, Utah, raises Quarter Horses* He 
wishes to buy a stallion from the famous Three Bar bloodline and 
wants to get a loan to buy this horse. Mr. Abernathy Is a present 
MOE customer. 

Write him a letter telling him that our function as a mortgage loan 
company does not permit us to deal with the type of loan he wishes. 
Explain that we deal with property of a tangible nature such as 
land and houses* 


VICE PRESIDENT 

We have a letter from Mr. Donald R. Baird of Mt. Pleasant requesting 
an Annual Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Paul Ao Ackman's mother makes aprons and advertises her product 
as **The Best Aprons in the West." Mr. Ackman wishes to borrow 
$5,000 to build an extension to his mother's home so she will have 
room to make the aprons. The mortgage would have to be on his 
mother's home because he does not own any property in Utah. (MOE 
cannot mortgage property in states other than those in which we are 
licensed to do business.) To mortgage his mother's home would 
require her signature as well as his as he is going to be responsible 
for making the payments. 

Write him a letter explaining the situation* Mr. Ackman is a MOE 
customer. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Moab, Utah is located near C&nyonlands National Park and Arches 
National Monument. Moab is also about 25 miles from the new 
Interstate 70 which is currently under construction. 

Mr. Clifton A. Abbott, a present MOE, INC* customer, believes that 
Moab is on the verge of becoming a large tourist mecca. In his letter 
to MOE, INC., Mr. Abbott said he would like to borrow approximately 
S50,000 to build a large eating establishment and another $90,000 
to build a motel complex. 

You are to answer Mr. Abbott's letter. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Kenneth D. Avery of Kingston raises purebred herfords. Lately 
he has been very interested in the Proud Prince bloodline. He 
has located a bull he wishes to purchase to bring this bloodline 
into his own cattle and wishes to borrow an additional $5,000 from 
MOE, INC. Mr. Avery has sufficient collateral to secure this 
additional loan. 

Write him a letter answering his request. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

F. Blaine Abraham of Wellington has Uit it lucky in the stock 
market. He wishes to pay off his loan in a lump sum payinent. 

Write Mr. Abrahm a letter detailing the amount he still owes and 
early payoff fee that we must assess. Explain the reason for the 
early payoff fee and be sure to mention we will be happy to do 
business with him again in the future. 

VICE PRESIDENT 

We have received a letter from Mr. William P. Bailey of Manti, 
requesting an Annual Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Cove Fort is famous because it has an aid fort which, for a time, 
housed Brigham Young. Mr. Victor G. Allen, who already has a 
substantial mortgage with MOE, INC., is very sure that the new 
Interstate 70 presently under consturction will bring many people 
to view Cove Fort. He is very sure they will want to stop and eat 
after viewing the fort. He, therefore, wishes to borrow an additional 
$15,000 to build a very nice eating establishment. However, with 
the present $21,000 mortgage on his property, Mr. Allen lacks 
$2,000 worth of property to secure an additional $15,000 loan. 
Mr. Allen realizes this and says we can take care of the additional 
amount by mortgaging the new eating establidhment. 

You are to write a letter answering Mr. Allen's request. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Porter F. Angus of Dagerton has written MOE, INC. requesting an 
interview with a Vice President. He emphasizes in his letter that . 
he must drive a relatively large distance to get to us and requests 
that he be allowed a minimum of one hour with the Vice President. 
Mr. Angus has developed the reputation of being somewhat of a 
troublemaker since MOE, INC. granted him his loan. In fact, the 
loan would not have been granted had this come to light earlier. 

Write Mr. Angus a letter answering his request. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

MOE, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Robert M. Abel of Manti, 
Utah, asking for a breakdown of his loan. He specifically asked 
how much he was paying for principal and interest ar d how much of 
this was interest. 

You are to answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

MuE, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Allen C, Arthur of Mspleton 
requesting a payment breakdown. He is espec:lally interested in how 
much he pays in interest and taxes each month. 

Answer his letter. 


VICE PRESIDENT n 

Mr. Robert E. Ada^nson of Glenwood\^rks at the Georgia Pacific 
Gypsum plant in Sigurd. He has an excellent job and has always 
deemed to be a very reliable individual. L^ately, Mr. Adamson has 
been making his mortgage payments in a very erratic manner. He will 
suddenly pay three monthly payments at once and then will not make a 
payment for six months. We are, of course, forced to charge him 
late charges when his payments are not received on time. 

Write Mr. Adamson a letter asking whether there is any reason for 

his erratic payments and asking if there is anything we can do to help« 


ERIC 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Charles Ackerliind of Moroni raises turkeys. He recently had 
his flock invaded by a new type of virus disease. He lost over 75% 
of his turkeys. Because of this Mr. Ackerlund will not be able to 
make his mortgage payment until he gets on his feet financially. 
He is very concerned over the situation and wishes to know what will 
happen . 

Answer his letter and tell him about the possibility of suspending 
his payments for a certain time period. Be sure to tell him how 
much in additional interest this x^^ill cost. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. William J. Andrew has requested an additional loan from MOE, INC. 
He presently has an $18,000 loan and would like to borrow $40,000 
more. He wants to purchase Mom's Cafe in Salina and make it into a 
very exclusive eating establishment. He believes with the new 
Interstate 70 coming through Salina it will create a great need for 
an ultra exclusive place to eat. 

Answer Mr. Andrew's request by writing him a letter, being sure to 
remember that all loans must be properly secured* 
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PHASE III TELEPHONE CALLS 


TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

Your name is Walter H, Allred from Glenwood, Utah, You remeinber that 
your payment includes property taxes for the year but you thought 
that you would be told when they were paid. You are p^inicked because 
they were due last week and you are NEVER late with taxes. If you 
get the response in the form of a polite explanation, calm down and 
ask how much the taxes were this year. Become cordial toward the 
end, even a little pleasant. 

If you get an abrupt answer, get angry. After all, it is your good 
name they are destroying by not paying the taxes on time. Demand 
Immediate action or talk to the Vice President. Really read the riot 
act if you aren't satisfied. 

All you really want to know is how the taxes are taken care of and 
how much they were for the year. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Douglas G. Bishop. 

You have just made your 21st payment and you have come into an 
inheritance and would like to pay off your loan. What is the balance 
and early pay-off fee on the mortgage. You also would like to know 
what the rebate is on the tax and insurance reserve accounts. 
Get a little upset when you find out that there is a penalty for 
paying off the loan early. It seems to cost you something every 
time you turn around. 
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End on a pleasant note if possible. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 


You are Wendell R. Alder of Mllbum. You are obviously calling your 
bank, but have dialed the number of MOE, INC. without realizing it. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Kenneth D. Avery of Kingston and you want to know exactly 
how much of your payment last month went toward reducing the 
balance of your loan. Remember, you can be Mrs. Avery calling for 
your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Mr. Donald J. Ballard of Fillmore. You are selling your 
house and you want to transfer your mortgage to someone else. Is 
it possible? Can the payments remain the same? What is your 
liability after the loan changes hands? 

Tliis call will probably be transferred to someone else like V.P. 
You may suggest (after all else has failed) that the President may 
know something about this. If you receive no satisfaction, tell 
them that you will call back later. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

•r 

Your name is Joseph A. Benson. You need to know the n^e of the 
insurance company which insures your mortgage. You are going to make 
a claim and want to make direct contact with the company itself. 
Make the call short and sweet. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 


You are Carl J. Becks tead. 

You have received the coupon book for Mr. Beck and would appreciate 
receiving the proper book so that you can make your payment. Refuse 
to make the payment without the booklet. It is already past due. 
Act a little perturbed but cool down quickly if the response is 
friendly. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

I 

Your name is Harold M. Packer from Heber City, Utah. In reality you 
are not even a borrower of MOE, INC. but you think you are. You 
have just purchased a new house and the real estate people told you 
that the mortgage would be taken out through MOE, INC. You have not 
received the coupon book and don't know for sure how much the monthly 
payment should be. Be polite but quite "thick headed." 
The answer you are after is that they have no record of your loan. 
Play it by ear from there. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are the chairman of the community chest drive. 

Ask for the V.P. and a $500 donation to the Community Chest. Most 

of the up and coming businesses in town are donating this amount 

and you sure would like to see MOE, INC. join ranks. 

Give a sales pitch on the values of the organization. 
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TELEPHONE GALL TO ANYONE IN THE OFFICE 


You are a friend who lives in the same neighborhood as someone else 
in the office. You want a ride home from work. You may want to get 
a little information about where to meet. Add a little personal 
information and chit-chat with the call. 
You are in no hurry to get off the line. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Mr. William C. Alley. You 
and pay your payment. How much is 
be open. This one should be short 


are in town and want to come in 
it and how long will the office 
and sweet. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER OR POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Robert D. Barber. You are making your 16th payment this 
month. In order that you can make an estimated income tax report, 
you need to know how much interest you have paid in the last 6 
months. The total is all you need. Be courteous, but firm. You 
have to have it as soon as possible. Hold the line while it is 
being computed unless you are told otherwise. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are James J. Bywater. You have made arrangements with another 
insurance company to provide insurance for your property. You want 
to cancel the current insurance and receive the amount of money now 
being held inTthe^^urance reserve fund. It has been nearly 12 months 
since the insurance has been paid so there should be 11 months 
ERJjC reserve in the account. How much do I have in my insurance reserve? 


TELEPHONE CALL -TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


You are Delbert V. Allan from Holden, Utah. 

You are making your next payment and you and your wife had a 
friendly little "discussion" about how much Interest Is being paid 
with each payment. You told her that you would call and find out. 
You are making your payment of $42.00 and It Is payment #233. How 
much Interest are you paying this month. This was a friendly 
argument and try to fill the clerk In on the entire picture. Tell 
her a lot more than she needs to know. Be hard to turn off. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

Your name Is Brian A. Booth. 

Your house was damaged by a storm recently. You have filled out all 
of the forms and filed a claim. Where is the insurance clerk. 
Be quite abrupt and demand immediate action. 

TELEPHONE CALL ^-TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Heber Jones of the Beneficial Bank. 

You have an appointment with the V.P. on Friday of Next week at 3:00. 
Due to business conflicts ^ you must be out of town and cannot make 
the engagement. You will call back as soon as you return. You 
may be gone for several days. 
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TELEPHONE CALL 


•TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


Robert E. Adamson from Glenwood, Utah, Sevier County 

Have my taxes been paid? How much were my taxes last year? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Perry G, Ahlander. 

(Angry) Recently received notice that payment had increased $10 
per month, \^y? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

Victor G. Allen 

Can I be late with my next payment? I have been sick, or off work, 
or I'm buying a car. Will there be a late charge? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

Wallace P. Agnew 

Mailed partial payment this morning, the rest of the amount will be 
mailed at , the end of the month. Will I have to pay a late charge? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are the Credit Bureau. 

What was the original amount of the loan for Melvin T. Adams? 
How much does he pay each month? 
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TELEPHONE CALL 


•TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


You are Harold F. Aland. 

I am Eiaking out an estimated income tax form and need to know how much 
interest and taxes I have paid up from January 1 to June 30. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Delbert B. Allen. 

(Angry) Why did my taxes increase? MOE says there is $50 
deficiency in the reserve, I cannot pay that much now. Can I pay 
taxes for just part of the year? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are William C. Alley. 

I got a parking ticket while waiting to see the Vice President, what 
are you going to do about it? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Wendell R. Alder. 

Can I be fifteen days Jate in making my payment? Since I am 
notifying you, will I have to pay a late charge? 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

Paul G. Addisen 

Because of financial difficulties, I would like to skip the next 
payment. Will there be an additional interest charge? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POST AND TAX CLERK 

Curtis F. Bakerlind 

How much in taxes have I paid from January 1 to September 30? 
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TELEPHONE CALL- 


PHASE IV TELEPHONE CALLS 
TO VICE PRESIDE^^T 


You are Martin T. Akins of Chester and you have your home mortgaged 
by MOE, INC. You want to trade homes with an individual from 
Ephraim but must have MOE's approval becuase the mortgage must be 
transferred. You wrote MOE a letter concerning this a short time 
ago» but have not as yet recieved an answer. If the letter has 
been answered^ you will want the letter read to you over the 
telephone. 

Remember, you can be Mrs. Akins calling for your husband* 
TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are Melvin T. Adams of A-xtell and MOE, INC, keeps getting you 
mixed up with a Mark G. Adams. You are returning all the papers you 
have received for Mark G. Adams, but you do not know your mortgage 
payment amount. You also want to know how much of this monthly 
payment is for insurance. 

Remember, you can be Mrs. Adams calling for your husband. 
TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are William J. Andrew of Salina and you want to know how much 
insurance MOE, INC. requires on each of its loans. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Andrew calling for your husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


You are Mr. Howard F. Aland of Aurora and you would like to make an 
appointment with the Vice President to talk over some of your 
mortgage documents. 

You do not understand all the clauses in your agreement. 

Remember, you can call as Mrs. Aland making an appointment for your 

husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are William C. Alley of Meadow and you have noticed in the Welcome 
Letter you received that it was all rigjit to contact MOE, INC. when- 
ever you had a question. You are wondering if this is correct and, if 
it is, you would like to know how much interest you paid on payment 127. 
Remember, you can call as Mrs. Alley calling for your husoand. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Clifton A. Abbott of Moab and you are curious as to whether 
MOE, INC will allow chattel mortgages. 

Remember, you can be Mrs. Abbott calling for your husband. 

r 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Carl M. Ames of Spring City and you would like an appointment 
with the Vice President so you can talk over some clauses you don't 
understand in your mortgage contract. Specifically, you do not 
understand the early payoff fee-^ 
Remember you can be Mrs. Ames. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 


You are Howard C, Anderson of Roosevelt and you are trying, without 
giving your name, to find out what MCE, INC. thinks of your payment 
habits. You are think^pg about borrowing some more money and want 
to know where you stand. 

Remember you can be Mrs. Anderson calling for your husband. 
TELEPHONE CALL TO "VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Williams G. Abney of Price and you wish to make an appointment 
to clarify one of your loan documents. You do not believe you have 
been getting a fair share. 
Remember, you can call as Mrs. Abney. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are Charles Able of Fremont and you cannot understand why your 
mortgage property must be insured. If you didn't have to pay a 
certain amount each month for insurance you would have $10.60 
more money .for yourself. 
Remember, you can call as Mrs. Able. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are F. Blaine Abraham of Wellington and you have hit it lucky 
in the stock market. You wish to make an appointment with the Vice 
President so you can get all your obligations to MOE, INC. cleared up. 
Remember, you can call as Mrs. Abraham. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO POS'^ING AND TAX CLERK 

You are James R. Anthony of Fountain Green and you want to know how 
much interest you have paid in the last six months. You also want 
to know at what interest rate you borrowed your money. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Anthony calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are George W. Arnell of Payson and you wish to know if MOE, INC. 
has any other Amells as customers. 
Remember, you can call as Mrs. Arnell. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Rudolf D. Albert of Pigeon and you wish to know the interest 

rate you are paying on ys>uT mortgage amount. 

Remember, you can call as Mrs. Albert for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Lester G. Aaron of Beaver, Utah, and you want to meet all of 
the officers of MOE, INC. as you are thinking seriously about borrowing 
money from MOE, INC. 

Call for an appointment. Remember, you can be Mrs. Aaron calling 
for an appointment for your husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 


You are Charles C, Ackerlund of Moroni and someone has told you it 
is not absolutely required that your mortgage property with MOE, INC. 
be insured • You are calling to check on this because you believe you 
can save yourself a lot of money if you do not have to pay the 
insurance premium. 

Remember, you can call as Mrs. Ackerlund. 
TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Allen C. Arthur of Mapleton and you would like to know 
whether MOE, INC. will accept chattel mortgages. 
You can call as Mrs* Arthur. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are LaVere F. Andrus of Ephraim and you have not yet received 
an answer to your letter concerning a loan to build a pizza parlor 
in Ephraim. You want to know if the letter has been answered and, 
if it has, you want it read over Che phone to you. 
Remember you can be Mrs. Andrus calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Daniel R. Alsop of Milford and you would like to know if 

MOE, INC. will accept a chattle mortgage. You have a large number of 

sheep you would like to mortgage to build a new home for yourseil . 

Remember, you can be Mrs. Alsop calling for your husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 


You are Porter F. Angus of Dagerton and you want to know who your 
investor is so you can contact the company personally. 
Remember you can be Mrs. Angus calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Wayne G. Abrams of Helper and you recently wrote a letter to 
MOE, INC. requesting MOE to refinance your loan. You have not 
heard from anyone as yet on this request so you are calling to see 
why you have not heard. 
Remember, you can call as Mrs. Abrams. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

Begin your call by asking **Is this the MOE Insurance Company?" 
If the answer is yes, ask how you go about getting car insurance on 
your new Red Firebird Pontiac Convertible. If the answer states that 
this is a mortgage company and not an insurance company, cordially 
conclude your call by apologizing for getting the wrong number. 
Follow through with the conversation until the receptionist realizes 
that this is the wrong number. 
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TELEPHONE CALL-* TO ANY POSITION 


You are a real good friend of the person you are calling. 
You have some extra time from your work and just want to chat for 
a while. Be a little persistent and refuse to hang up. You have 
nothing to do and want to kill a little time. You may want to talk 
about a date or what you are going to do this evening, etc* Try 
to keep the person from getting back on the job. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are Charles Able. You are investigating the possibility of 
changing insurance companies and want to know how much you pay into 
your insurance reserve each month and how much it totals each year. 
This should be treated as a routine call both by you and by MOE, INC. 
Get the information as quickly as possible. You are in a big hurry. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Richard M. Addams. You need one simple answer from this 
clerk. What is the total yearly tax reserve for your property • 
Make the call very brief and to the point. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Willard J. Andrews of Gunnison and you do not believe ^E, INC. 
has given you a fair shake on your loan. Why, for instance, can't 
you pay your own taxes and why can't you take out your own insurance? 
Remenber, you can be Mrs. Andrews calling for your husband* 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

Your name is Mr. Kijnball (don't give a first name unless you are 
asked specifically for it. Use George if you need it). You are 
an insurance auditor for the Beehive Insurance Company and your 
job is tc check policy holders to see that their property is what 
they say it is. 

You have been checking a Mr. Robert A. Bennion as you have heard 
that he is using his basement for producing fire crackers which is 
against the rules of the insurance policy. You want the insurance 
clerk to call Mr. Bennion and ask him if this is ture. If it is 
true, the insurance rate will have to be raised to compensate for 
the increased risk. After the insurance clerk has called Mr. 
Bennion, he is to call you back and report on the findings. THIS 
IS A VERY VITAL MATTER AND IS TO BE HANDLED IMMEDIATELY OR THE 
INSURANCE WILL BE TERMINATED. 

\^en the insurance clerk calls for Mr. Bennion, deny that you are 
making fire crackers. Let a hint slip that you are lying and play 
it by ear from there. You may even change your story if you get 
caught in your lie. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

As soon as the receptionist answers the phone begin your conversation 
by saying *'I have lost my coupon." Act frantic because your husband 
told you to pay the bills just before he left town. He will ho out 
of town for four weeks and will skin you alive if he returns ;inr| 
finds that you haven't paid the mor tgrigo . You are Mrs. Joseph Kci^sjui 
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and your payment is around $155 or so. BUT DO NOT VOLUNTEER EITHER. 
Make the receptionist beg you tor that information. Be rattled during 
the entire conversation and keep repeating that you have lost your 
coupon. GOOD LUCK I 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are Reese A. Allsop of Price and you want to know who the insurance 
company is that insured your mortgaged property. You want to contact 
them personally. 

Remember » you can be Mrs- Allsop calling for your husband. 
TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Robert E. Adamson o£ Glenwood and you want to know if you can make 
your payments in a rather erratic manner. You want to make three monthly 
payments, then six months later make three monthly payments. You believe the 
early payments will make up for the late ones and it will balance out. 
Remember p you can be Mrs. Adamson and call for your husband. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Charles D. Ackerson ot Centerfield and you wrote a letter to 
MOE, INC., requesting a breakdown ot your monthly pajrment which Is $120. 
You have not yet received an answer to your Ir^tter and you are 
wondering why, because you need to know the information for a 
business deal you are involved in at the moment. 
Remember, you can call as Mrs. Ackerson* 
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TELEPHONE CALL— TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


You are Curtis F. Ackerllnd of Beaver and you wish to knoW how 

much you pay annually for taxes and Insurance. 

Retnember, you can be Mrs. Ackerlind calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Mr. Robert H. Abel of Mantl. About a week ago you wrote a 
letter to MOE, INC. requesting a breakdown of your loan payment. You 
have not received an answer as yet and you are wondering If the 
letter has been answered. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Abel. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


You are Victor G. Allen and you recently wrote a letter to MOE, INC. 
asking for additional loan so you could build an eating establishment 
at Cove Fort. You would like to know if the letter has been answered 
and, If it has, you would like the letter read to you over the 
telephone. 

Remember, you can be Mrs > Allen calling for your husband. 
TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are W. Russell Andreason of Qlenwood and you are concerned 
that the two gypsum plants In Sigurd will raise your taxes. You want 
to know whether MOE, INC. has any knowledge concerning a raise In taxes. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Andreason calling for your husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Clifford Ad^ir of Orangeville and you wrote to MOE, INC. 
requesting a comprehensive breakdown of your $42 mortgage payment. 
You have not as yet received an answer. 

Remember, you can be Mrs. Adair calling for your husband. 

V 

TELEPHONE CALL ^TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Paul A. Ackman of Fayette and you had an insurance claim a 
couple of months ago but the insurance company claims you do not 
have a policy with their company. You wish to make an appointment 
with the Vice President to clarify the situation. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Ackman calling for your husband* 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Roy P. Abemathy of Santaquln and you wish to know how much 
you still must pay back. In other words, you wish to know the 
balance of your loan. 

Remember, you can be Mrs. Abernathy calling for your husband. 
TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Charles V. Atwood of Cedar Cliffs and you canaot remember 

if you made your mortgage payment last month. 

Remember, you can be Mrs. Atwood calling for your husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Walter H. Allred of Glenwood, Sevier County, and you are 
wondering if a mistake has been made. In talking to your County 
Assessor you find he says you paid over $500 in taxes last year. Your 
Assessor says he is sure you did not pay over $325 in taxes. 
According to your Annual Statement received from MOE, INC. you paid 
$306.60 in taxes. You are wondering who is right. 
Remember you can be Mrs. Allred calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Mark G. Adams of Scipio and you are very wealthy. You 
wish to know how much of your monthly mortgage payment goes for 
taxes. You also wish to know how much in taxes you paid last year. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Adams calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Paul G. Addison of Eureka and you have not received an 
answer to your letter requesting information. You want to know how 
much interest you have paid in the last 12 months. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Addison calling for your husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 


You are Peter. G. Ackley of Redmond and. you wrote MOE, INC. a 
letter requesting an Annual Statement. You have not yet received 
Annual Statement and you are getting disgusted. 

r 

Remeniber, you can call as Mrs. Ackley, 
TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Gary R. Albee of Redmond and you wish to know the name of 
your investor as you wish to contact the company personally. 
Remeniber, you can be Mrs. Albee calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Delbert V. Allan of Holden and you have received a letter 
from MOE, INC. concerning several checks of yours which were not 
honored by the bank. You have been having trouble keeping your 
bank balance correct because both you and your wife write checks 
and you sometimes forget to tell each other. 

Remeniber, you can call as Mrs. Allan and call for your husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 


You are Ted A. Albertson of Wales and you would like to know how 
much of your mortgage payment goes for Insurance. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Albertson calling for your husband. 
Answer is $1.80. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are Peiry G. Ahlander of Mt. Pleasant and you wish to know how 
much your insurance coverage is and how much you pay each month for 
insurance. 

Remember, you can be Mrs. Ahlander calling for your husband. 
TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Roy. 0. Amald, locally know as "The Baron of May field'* 
and you recently wrote a letter to MOE, INC. concerning a loan to 
build an air strip and a lodge to cater to the very wealthy. You 


have aot a.q yet received a reply\ If a reply has been made, you 


would like the letter read over the telephone to you. 

Remember, you can be the Baroness of May field calling for your husband 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Henry L. Abemethy of Nephi, Juab County, and you want to 
know how much the taxes were on your mortgaged property. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Abernethy calling for your husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL 


•TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 


You are Wallace P. Agnew of Panqulcch, Garfliild County, and you 
wish to know how much you paid In taxes last year. 
Remember, you can be Mrs* Agnew calling for your husband* 

TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Howard S. Anderson of Delta and you would like to make an 
appointment with a Vice President so you can fill out another loan 
application. You do not believe you filled out your original 
application correctly. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Harvey M. Ahlstrom of Marshall and you have recently been 
having trouble making your checkbook balance. You are calling MOE, INC. 
to see if MOE will hold up on cashing your check you have Just sent 
them. This call should be transferred to the Vice President. 
Remember, you can call as Mrs. Ahlstrom for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Richard M. Addams of Sprlngvllle and you wish to know if 
your letter concerning your returning to BYU to get a master's 
degree has been answered. If your letter has been answered, you wish 
CO have the answer read to you over the telephone because you have 
not atsk yet received it. 

Remenber, you can be Mrs. Addams calling for your husband. 
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SUGGESTED RUSH JOBS FOR USE IN PHASE IV 
OF THK 
MOE SIMULATION 


ERIC 


PROCEDURES FOR RUSH JOBS 


1. Clear your desk so you can work through the rush job as efficiently 
as possible. 

2. Answer your telephone as you would during the regular day and respond 
as quickly as possible. Get back to the rush job immediately I 

3. Quit working on the rush job when you are told to do so. If you finish 
the job before you are asked to stop, hand carry it to the President. 
DO NOT INCLUDE THE RUSH JOB WORK WITH THE REGULAR DAY'S WORK. 

4. The rush job will last for one-half hour (30 minutes). 


TEACHER'S NOTE: THIS SHEET SHOULD ACCOMPANY ALL RUSH JOBS, 


VICE PRESIDENT RUSH JOB 
TEAM 1 


You are Co complete a payroll. The amounts to be paid are as follows: 


Vice President $800 

Executive Secretary 600 
Receptionist /Administrative 

Assistant 525 

Cashier 450 

Posting and Tax Clerk 410 

Insurance Clerk 390 


You are to compute an early payoff for William J. Andrew as of payment //i3. 
You are to compute an annual Statement as of April 15 for William J. Andrews. 


VICE PRESIDENT RUSH JOB 
TEAM 2 


You are to complete a payroll. The amounts to be paid are as follows: 


Vice President $800 

Executive Secretary 550 
Receptionist /Administrative 

Assistant 475 

Cashier 400 

Posting and Tax Clerk 360 

Insurance Clerk 310 


Compute an early payoff for Silas R. Bush as of payment number 33, 
Compute an annual Statement as of April 15 for Silas R. Bush* 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY RUSH JOB 


1. You have five letters to type. Three must be transcribed from the 
enclosed tape, and two must be typed from the attached rough draft. 
Be sure to make a carbon copy of each letter. 


(ROUGH COPY) 

Mr. Roger Nelson, President, The State Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 

Dear Mr. Nelson, Many of the employees in our company have expressed the 
desire to have a plan for group insurance explained to them in detail. 
We should like to develop more interest in this subject. We find, however 
that inr^urance must be thoroughly understood by one before he can explain 
group insurance to the employees in our firm. None of us has the up-to- 
the-minute information that we should have to make such a talk. 

Would it be possible to arrange to have a representative of your company 
come to our office next Wednesday and explain the subject to our employees 

Very truly yours. 


Business Consultants, Inc. 

2392 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Thank your for your recent request to meet with me to plan a possible 
study of our office layout policies. I appreciate your interest, but I 
do not feel that we need your services at this time. 

Being a new organization, we consulted with a firm from Los Angeles when 
we set up our office* We are very pleased with the present layout, and 
we do not expect to make any changes in the near future* 

If we should ever decide our office layout needs to be imporved, we will 
contact you. 

Very truly yours. 


f 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY RUSH JOBS 
(continued) 


Transcription letters (to be put on transcription belts) 

Mr. John Wilson 
285 Brentwood Road 
Ogden, Utah 84401 

Dear Mr Wilson: 

You are one of five applicants selected from more than forty for whom we 
are granting personal interviews. Your fine application letter and well- 
organi?:ed data sheet made a good impression. I wish more young people 
realized the importance of these two items when applying for a job. 

Please call our receptionist and arrange for an interview with me within 
the next two weeks I look forward to this opportunity to talk with you. 

Very truly yours. 

Dr. Roy Thomas, President 
Stevens Business College 
Becker Drive 

Los Angeles, California 90012 
Dear Doctor Thomas: 

T regret that I will be unable to speak at your conference on June 10. I 
will be out of town that week on a business trip* 

I have always enjoyed participating in your conferences, and I wish you 
success in this year's meeting. If I can be of service at a later date, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mr* Alan Sessions 
Chairman, Heart Fund 
25 South Temple Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 

When you telephoned this morning, you asked me to send you the names of 
all volunteers from my area. We have just five working at the present 
time. The names of these volunteers are given below: 

Ben Carver Ann Hadley Paul Roberts 

Frank Curtis Louise Otto 

We are having our second meeting next Monday, and I plan to distribute 

the information sheets and materials that I received at the district meeting. 

You should receive the first contributions in about two weeks. 

We are looking forurard to a successful campaign. 

Sincerely yours. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT RUSH JOB 


TEACHER'S NOTE: THIS RUSH JOB MAY BE COMBINED WITH RECEPTIONIST RUSH JOB. 
!• Space these calls so that they are at least five minutes apart. 

2. Each Executive Secretary is to receive one call. 

3. Each Posting ;jnd Tax Clerk is to receive two calls • The first two 
calls for the Posting and Tax Clerk should go to one person and the 
second two calls sliould go to the other Posting and Tax Clerk. 

4 Make these calls as you normally would* Be sure to make out an 
Activity Log Sheet and evaluate each call. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

Vou are Mr. or Mrs. Clifton A Abbott. You recently received a letter 
from MOE, INC., telling you that you did not have enough money in your tax 
reserve to pay your taxes. The letter requested you send a check for the 
additional amount You have lost the letter and cannot remember the 
amount. Ask the Executive Secretary to check the files to find the amount. 


Answer: $36,00 


TELEPHONE CA'-L TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Mr. or Mrs. Reese A. Allsop. You recently received a letter from 

MOE, INC., telling you that you did not have enough money in your tax 

reserve to pay your taxes. The letter requested you send a check for the 

additional amount. Ask the Executive Secretary to check the files to find 

the amount. ^ 

Answer: $103,32 


TELEPHONE CALLS TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Mr. or Mrs. Gerald C. Berg, and you wish to know how much your 
monthly payment to MOE, INC., is. 

Answer: $35 


You are Mr. or Mrs. Kcitli M. Bingham, and you wish to know what portion 
of your monthly payment goes into your tax reserve. 




$46.02 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT RUSH JOB 
(continued) 


TELEPHONE CALLS TO A POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Mr. or Mrs. Walter H, Allred, and you wish to know how much your 
monthly payment to MOE, INC, is. 

Answer: $139 


You are Mr. or Mrs. Delbert V, Allan, and you wish to know what portion 
of your monthly payment goes into you tax reserve. 

Answer: $10.72 
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RECEPTIONIST RUSH JOB 


TEACHER'S NOTE; THIS RUSH JOB MAY BE COMBINED WITH THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT RUSH JOB. 


!• Type final copies of the two rough drafts attached to this sheet. 
Be sure to make a carbon copy. 

2. Make additional corrections as necessary* 

3. Write a letter to the president asking for a raise in pay* Be sure to 
Justify your request* Also, be sure to make a carbon copy* 


Mr. James Short, 457 Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 85004 

Dear Jim, j don't know weather Walter Youse, president of the Phoenix 
chapter has contacted you or not about the poll being taken by the planning 
\oroniittee. In case he has not, I am enclosing a ramphlet that 
exp^/i)nes the overall plan and details our part Id it. 

Since you served with us on the original committee, will you serve with us 
again this year. We continue to need your help and advice on this 
important matter. 

Walt would like to have our part of the survey completed by the first of 
August* I beleive that we can do this since we have already outlined 
what w'^j plan to do in order to cover the subject* 

Our next meeting will be held at Newhouse's on April 7 at 7:30 p*m* A 
second meeting will be held on April 15~-same time and place* See you 
there! 

Very truly yours. 
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CASHIER RUSH JOB 


You are to post the attached coupons to the proper Investor's Ledgers. 

You are to complete a Dally Summary and Recap as you post to the Investor' 
Ledgers. 

You are to send a Welcome Letter and Payment Facts Sheet to the 
borrower making his first payment, 

A sample Welcome Letter is in your manual. 
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CASHIER RUSH JOB 


1. Several bad checks (checks which wer^. returned by the bank because the 
drawer did not have sufficient funds in his account to cover the check) 
have been returned to ^K)E, INC, 

2. When MDE, INC, , makes a bank deposit, a portion of the deposit goes 
to each Investor's account. How much each Investor receives is 
determined by the Daily Summary and Recap amounts. Because the 
tracing of an individual check to a particular Investor's account 
would be very difficult, MOE, INC< , upon receipt of a bad check 
immediately makes out a check to the First Sincerity Bank of Utah 
(this is where MOE, INC, maintains its account) to cover the bad 
check. This keeps individual investor accounts from being affected 
by a bad check 

3. You should make out a check to the First Sincerity Bank of Utah for 
the total of the bad checks you have received. 

4. You should write a letter to each individual who is responsible for 

a bad check telling him he must make the check good within a few days. 

5. A sample Bad Check Letter is in your student's manual. 


TEAM 1 

TEACHER'S NOTE: You should attach a bad check to the Cashier's Rush Job 
at this point. The check should be written out to MOE, INC., for $35 
by Gerald C. Berg. The check should be marked Insufficient Funds. 


TEAM 2 

TEACHER'S NOTE: You should attach a bad check to the Cashier's Rush 
Job at this point. The check should be written out to MOE, INC., for 
$120 by Norman E. Bishc f. The check should be marked Insufficient Funds. 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK RUSH JOB 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 


MOE, INC, has an agreement with each InvfiStor that we will pay the 
taxes on all mortgaged property. Therefore, each borrower must pay a 
certain amount each month for taxes to MOE, INC.; and this amount 
is set aside to pay the taxes on that borrower's mortgaged property. 
To find the amount of taxes on each piece of mortgaged property, the 
Posting and Tax Clerk sends the original of the Loan Card to the 
county assessor of the county where the property is located. The 
county assessor writes the amount of taxes due for that property on 
the back of the loan card and returns it to MOE, INC. If the borrower 
has paid enough money into his tax reserve, MOE, INC., then pays the 
taxes on the mortgaged property. More money must be requested if the 
borrower has not', paid an amount sufficient to cover the taxes due. 

You should type a letter requesting the tax assessment for each 
borrower listed on the attached sheet. 

Only one letter needs to be sent to each county assessor requesting 
the tax assessment even though there is more than one Loan Card for 
that county. 

A sample Tax Request Letter and the names and addresses of each 
county assessor are found in the Student's Manual. 

To find the enclosure(s) (Loan Cards) for each letter, you must go to 
your Loan Card File which is filed first by county and then alpha- 
betically by name within that county. The original of the Loan Card 
should be enclosed with the letter and the duplicate should be left in 
the Loan Card File. 

Upon completion of this task sheet, begin immediately with tha next 
task sheet using the loan cards you have retrieved from the file. 


TEAM 1 


Tax Notices Due 


County 


Douglas E. Bond 
Phillip W. Armstrong 


Millard 
Sanpete 


TEAM 2 


Tax Notices Due 


County 


ERLC 


Donald J. Ballard 
Alden M. Brown 


Millard 
Sanpete 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK RUSH JOB 


Each county assessor has written the tax assessment (the taxes due) on 
the back of each Loan Card and returned it to MOE, INC. 

You should check the tax assessment against the tax reserve amount for 
each borrower. The yearly tax reserve can be found by multiplying the 
amount of the monthly tax payment (found on the borrower's ledger) by 12, 

You should pay the taxes for each borrower with sufficient money in 
his tax reserve. You do this by having the Receptionist write a check 
to the appropriate county assessor and enclosing this check with a 
letter of transmittal. Only one check needs to be sent to each county 
assessor to cover all the borrowers in that county. 

You should type a letter of transmittal to transmit the check to the 
appropriate county assessor. The check should accompany the letter of 
transmittal when it goes to the Vice President for signature. A 
sample letter of transmittal and the names and addresses of each 
county assessor are in your Student's Manual. 

Be certain the Loan Cards are refiled when you are finished working 
with them* 
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INSURANCE CLERK RUSH JOB 


1. All insurance policies received by MOE, INC., must be processed to 
determine if the right customer, property, and mortgage amount is covered 
by the insurance. 

2. By using your Master Customer List you can determine whether these 
three things on each policy are correct. 

3. You should fill out an Insurance Correction Form on each incorrect 
policy. 

4. You should write a Premium Letter to each borrower with a correct 
policy telling him his insurance has been approved. A sample 
Premium Letter is found in your Student's Manual. 

« 

TEACHER'S NOTE: PREPARE A SET FOR EACH TEAM. 

Policy No: 05-038 ^ 

Insuree: American Western Life Insurance 

Insured: Paul G. Addison, 353 South 1100 East, Eureka, UT 84628 

Property Description: Lot 2 Block 18 Sunrise Heights, Extension //9, 

Eureka, Utah ^ 

Amount of Coverage: $14,000 

Effective Dates of Policy: November 1, 1969, to November 1, 1972 

Cost of Coverage: $84.00 
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INSURANCE CLERK RUSH JOB 
(continued) 


Policy No: Q9-'Q8Q 

Insuree: California Western Life Insurance 


Insured : Clifford Adair» 1A57 Van Buren Avenue> Qrangeville^ UT 84537 

Property Description: Lot 16 Block 5 Sunset Road» Development //7, 

Ora-geville, Utah ^ 

Amount of Coverage: $4^ ; ^0,00 

Effective Dates of Policy: October 15, 1969^ to October 15> 1972 

Cost of Coverage: $32.04 


Policy No: 11-066 


Insuree: Farmers Insurance Group 

Insured: F. lUaine Abraham, 2910 Cascade Way, Wellington_j UT 84542 
Property Description: Lot 2 Blcok 12 Sunset Road^ Addition //4, 


Wellington, Utah 

Amount of Coverage: $18^000 

Effective Dates of Policy: October 1, 1969, to October 1> 1971 
Cost of Coverage: _ $108.00 
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INSURANCE CLERK RUSH JOB 


1. On the accompanying sheet you will find the names of borrowers for whom 
you are to renew Insurance policies. 

2. You should check the cost of renewal against the insurance reserve 
amount for each borrower. The yearly insurance reserve can be found by 
multiplying the amount of the monthly insurance payment (found either m 
your Master Customer List or on the Borrower's Ledger) by 12. 

3. If the insurance reserve is sufficient to cover the amount of the 
premium, you should have the Receptionist write a check to the appro- 
priate insurance company. Only one check covering the insurance for all 
borrowers whose premiums are due needs to be sent to each company. 

4. You should type a letter of transmittal to transmit the check to the 
appropriate insurance company. The check should accompany the letter of 
transmittal when it goes to the Vice President for signature. A sample 
letter of transmittal and the names and addresses of each insurance company 
are in your Student's Manual. 

5. If the insurance reserve is insufficient to cover the insurance amount 
for a particular borrower, you should type a letter to that borrower 
asking for additional funds. A sample letter is in your mailual. 


TEAM 1 


Insurance Policy Renewals 


Cost of Renewal 


Policy No. 


Max D. Bowman 
Alden M. Brown 


$ 32.04 
137.05 


02-023 
11-059 


TEAM 2 


Insurance Policy Renewals 


Cost of Renewal 


Policy No. 


Elson R. Brady 
John R. Briggs 


$ 90.00 
154.70 


04-093 
03-056 
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INSURANCE CLERK RUSH JOB 


1. MOE» INC,> has an obligation to Its Investors to keep all taortgaged 
property adequately insured. 

2. Sometimes a borrower does not respond to a request for additional 
insurance funds as rapidly as MOE, INC., would like. When this 
happens, MOE, INC, usually receives a Policy Cancellation Notice from 
the insurance company indicating a policy is about to expire because 
of nonpayment of premium. 

3. A Policy Cancellation Letter must then be sent to the borrower indicating 
that action will be taken if he does not send the additional amount 
necessary to pay the premium. A sample Policy Cancellation Letter is 

in your Student's Manual. 

4. You are to send a Policy Cancellation Letter to each borrower identified 
by a Policy Cancellation Notice. 

5. The loan number and policy number are identical. 


Subject policy will be canceled on October 1 if renewal premium is not 
received. 

Present coverage is effective until end of thirty-day grace period. 
Sincerely, 


POLICY CANCELLATION NOTICE 
TEAM 1 


MOE, INC. 


Business Education Lane 
Wheels, Utah 84621 


Gentlemen: 


Subject; Insurance Policy No. 03-006 



John Jones 
Premium Clerk 


jal 
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INSURANCE CLERK RUSH JOB 
(continued) 


POLICY CANCELLATION NOTICE 
TEAM 2 


MOE, INC. 

Business Education Lane 
Wheels. Utah 84621 

Gentlemen: 

Subject; Insurance Policy No. 06-029 


Subject policy will be canceled on Septeiiiber 1 if renewal premium is not 
received . 

Present coverage is effective until end of thirty-day grace period. 
Sincerely, 



John Jones 
Premium Clerk 

jal 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS TO ASK DURING INTERVIEW 


1 

What are ycur plans for the future? 


2, 

What grades are you getting in school? 


3. 

What courses do you enjoy most In school? 


4. 

What courses do you dislike the most in school? 


5. 

What are some of your hobbies? 


6 

Do you belong to any clubs? 


7. 

How did you become interested in our firm? 


8. 

What makes you think you will like this type of work? 


9, 

Do you own an automobile? 


10. 

Do you feel that you get along well with people? Why? 


11. 

What type of work have you done in the past? What company? 

12. 

Do you get along well with your pa*fents? Brothers and 

sisters? 

13. 

How many in your family? 


14, 

What is the condition of your health? How much school 

have you missed? 

15. 

What would you expect for a starting salary? 


16. 

Do you think you can satisfactorily perform this job? 


17. 

When can you start work? 
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MOE, INC., PERSONAL INTERVIEW FORM 
(Teacher Use) 

Name Date 


What do you plan to do after graduating from high school? 

Wliy (to the above question) 

What do you know about this program for which you are being interviewed? 


What do you think you will gain from being in this program? 

What do you think would be the most interesting thing about working in 
an office? 


What do you think you would dislike most about an office job? 
Arv? you working now? (If yes, where) 


How long with this firm? Beginning hourly wage Present hourly 

wage 

In what subjects do you think you need more work? 

In what type of business or office would you like to work? 

In which of the office skills do you think you are most skilled? 

*If you were working in an office and the person working next to you 
talked constantly, therefore keeping you from getting your work done, 
what would you do? 

*You are on your way to an interview and your best friend comes along 
and is persistent about going with you and waiting in the reception 
room, what would you do' . 

*After working for a week on a committee report, which included five 
carbon copies, your boss has returned the report with several typo- 
graphical errors circled and misspelled words. • .insisting that he 
needs it by tomorrow afternoon. What would your reaction be? 

^Organization policy states that coffee breaks are 15 minutes long; the 
group that you are sitting with isn't finished with their conversation 
and 15 minutes have gone by. What would you do? 

*What should an individual do if he is told to do something by his 
teacher (or his employer) and he feels that such action is not necessary 
or he feels that he knows of a better way of accomplishing the same 

results? 


Do you have a hobby*^ Extra-curricular activites you enjoy 
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MOE, INC, PERSONAL INTERVIEW FORM (continued) 


QUALITY HIGHLY ACCEPTABLE 

ACCEPTABLE 

DOUBTFUI 

i 

NOT ACCEPTABLE & j 

1 

— — — 

Personal cppearance 



i 
1 
1 

- 

Poise (self confidence) 




Speech (tone and grammar) 




Personality 

1 . ^ — _ _ _ _ 



i 

Attitude 



1 

1 

Ability to make decisions* 



1 

iSocial courtesies 



■ ■ ■ ■ ■ H 

i 

1 

Acceptance of policies* 




Mannerisms 
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MOE, INC., INTERVIEWERS CHECK LIST 

1. What was your first impression of the applicant with respect to his 
general appearance and manner? 

2. What was your opinion of the applicants attitude? 

Exceptionally good Above average Averag e P oor 

3. Did the applicant appear as though he would - 

Cooperate well with others ^Be non-cooperative 

4. What was your opinion of his temperament? 

Emotions well controlled Average Disposition 

Somewhat excitable Inclined to be irritable 

5. What was your impression with respect to his general integrity and 
character? 

6. Did the applicant's general physical condition and stature appear to 
meet the requirements of the urade? 

Extremely well fitted from a physical standpoint 

Normal physical fitness Questionabl e 

Unfit due to definite physical handicap 

7. Did your overall impression of the applicant during the course of the 
interview - 

Improve ^Remain the same ^Change unfavorably 

8* General comments: 


pay:-iei:t iiu-eers aijd posTnrG codes for coupons 

The mu.ibers which j?oilo;; arc nuiplers which are sas-sested for the coupons in 
starting the si::iiilationo The first nariber is the pa%T:ent niurxer which can re 
found on the /<L:.:ortir.ation ;L-chedulc, and tiie second numbers are the niunbers sag- 
gested for the posting; code on the coupom;. The first two digits of the posting 
code are the investor numbers and the last digit is the Amortization Schedule 
naMber used when posting that coupon. 



HO. 

pn"T'TT'n 

srKJ^.l XI. u 
CODE 


PA Vi TTTT^FP 
ir/ilrillilil 

NO. 

CODE 

Aaron 

1 

09-6 

iVkins 

221 

10-3 

Ahhott 

81 

• 03-1 

/iland 

231 

02-6 

Abel 

101 

05-7 

Albee 

231 

07-2 

Abernathy 

101 

01- It 

Albert 

231 

02-1 

Abernethy 

ll4l 

03-2 

Albertson 

231 

06-5 

Able 

101 

11-2 

Alder 

181 

OI4-3 

■ Abney 

121 

02-6 

Allan - 

121 

05-1 

Abraham 

i6i 

11-6 

Allen 

201 

08-2 

Abrams 

181 

12-5 

Alley 

2ltl 

02-5 

Ackerlind 

201 

08-2 

Allred 

2ltl 

08-3 

Ackerlund 

212 

10-1 

Allsop 

2ltl 

03-7 

■ Ackerson 

2ltl 

OJ-k 

Alsop 

181 

10-2 

Ackley 

260 

11-7 

Ames 

281 

07-1 

Ackman 

221 

02-2 

.^dersen 

201 

01-1* 

Adair 

261 

09-1 

Anderson 

1 

06-7 

Adams 

251 

11-7 

-^dreason 

201 

02-1 

Adams 

31 

Oit-3 

Andrew 

201 

oit-6 

Adamson 

81 

01-1 

.Andrews 

181 

09-3 

Addams 

2l|l 

07-2 

.\ndrus 

61 

07-6 

Addison 

201 

05-^+ 



12-7 

Agnew 

2k.6 

08-7 

.^thony 

191 

06-1* 

Ahlander 

221 

07-2 

Armstrong 

81 

03-5 

^''hlstrom 

81 

09-5 

Arnell 

101 

Oi*-l 
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Arnold 
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1 

08-U 

Arthur 
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Benson 

22 

10-1+ 

Atwood 

1^43 

05-7 

Eentley 

101 

03-7 

• 

Avery 

lh3 

08-2 

Eerg 

221 

09-3 

Baak 

221 

07-5 

Eergeson 

201 

0I4-6 

Bab cock 

201 

11-14 

Bigelow 

81 

01-2 

Bailey 

201 

05-6 

Billings 

1 

06- li 

Baird 

181 

o6-3 

Bingham 

201 

03-7 

Baker 

201 

32-5 

Bird 

101 

Oi4-l 

Baldwin 

l6l 

10-2 

Bishoff 

2l*l 

09-U 

Ball 

21 

08-7 

Bishop 

121 

01-5 

Ballard 

2i4l 

01-1 

Elake 

1 

12-1 

Balls 

221 

05-2 

Bond 

6l 

05-6 

Barber 

121 

08- 14 

Booth 

31 

07-3 

Barker 

201 

Oi4-3 

Boulton 

21 

10-7 

Barlow 

101 

06-5 

Bowen 

1*1 

06-2 

Barnes 

81 

03-6 

Bower 

221 

12-6 

Barnett 

83 

11-1 

Bowman 

iBl 

02-1 

Barrett 

i 

12-7 

Brady 

2Ul 

0l*-3 

Barton 

21 

10-2 

Briggs 

31 

03-7 

Bateman 

81 

06-1* 

Brown 

201 

11-2 

Bates 

81 

09-5 

Bryant 

101 

01-U 

Beck 

31 

10-3 

B^arton 

101 

05-3 

Beckstead 

l6l 

01-1 

Bush 

221 

06-6 

Bell 

191 

11-7 

Butler 

8l 

03-5 

Belnap 


12-4 

B:A/ater 

1 

12-4 

Bench 

121 

08-7 




iTpmett 

31 

02-6 
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FOREWORD 


This publication has been prepared as a general curriculum guide in 
the Business and Office Occupations Program. 

This guide is primarily for use by the teachers in the Business and 
office occupations area. 


Walter E. Ulrich, State Director 
Vocational Education 
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PREFACE 


This guide is written primarily as a response to inquiries received 
from business and office education teachers in Utah who requested some 
sort of general curriculum guidelines to follow in their programs. Teachers 
were concerned about such problems as realistic standards that reflected 
those found in contemporary businejsses, methods that promoted learning 
most effectively, philosophy concerning trends in education, certification 
standards and directions, and many other related problems and practices. 
In addition, educators in the State have recognized that an articulation 
problem has become rather severe in business and office education 
programs among junior high, secondary, and post-secondary schools. 
This guide considers articulation and recommended curriculum offerings 
in grades seven through twelve. 

With these problems in mind, then, the developers of the Guide 
worked toward structuring a document that would be just what the title 
denotes — a curriculum guide with contents designed to help business and 
office education teachers formulate curriculum policy and practice. 

Using current research as the base from which the guide was written 
in their own schools, the developers found that practices are being perpet- 
uated that are no longer relevant. Therefore, some suggestions may differ 
radically from what has been and is being done in business programs. 
Nevertheless, when research findings clearly indicated a change, such a 
change was recommended. 

The accountability concept was initiated as an integral part of the 
Guide. Although some teachers view accountability negatively, business 
educators have been working with the concept for many years, as defined 
in the Guide, accountability simply means responsibility; and this re- 
sponsibility is shared with the learner. 

Not only the reality of the classroom, but also the reality of the work 
setting were elements with which the developers of the Guide were con- 
cerned. The rationale was that, to be useful, the Guide must be adaptable 
and flexible so that it could be used in both the small and the large high 
schools and in work settings that ranged from repetitive clerical tasks to 
executive secretarial positions. 

Finally, the Guide represents an effort to promote articulation and 
communication among th^ various educational settings in the State. If 
business education programs are to flourish, such articulation must be 
fostered and promoted. 

Several sub-guides in the various subject areas being developed as 
adjuncts to this main, general guide. Teachers needing more specific 
guidelines for generating and developing programs should refer to these 
sub-guides as soon as they become made available. 
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PHILOSOPHY FOR HUSINKSS KDlKVVriCJN 1 

PHILOSOPHY FOR BUSINP:SS P:DUCATI0N 
IN UTAH 

Some principles and activities are common to all disciplines within 
the business education curriculum. Listed helow without regard to order of 
importance they are: 

L Methods should be used which promote and foster problem- 
solving, decision-making, logical-thinking, and judgment skills. 

2. Equipment, terminology, methods, and facilities should be com- 
mensurate with that used in contemporary business offices. 

Credit by examination should be offered by all post-secondary 
institutions in the state for equivalent courses taken by students at 
the high school level. 

4. P^conomic and data processing concepts should be integrated 
throughout the business education curriculum. 

5. Appropriate vocabulary and spelling instruction should be em- 
phasized in all office education classes. 

6. Teachers should be held accountable for the achievement of 
students providing the following three factors are present: (1) the 
student is capable, (2) there is administrative support, and (3) the 
time variable is eliminated. 

7. A conceptual rather than a factual approach should be used when- 
ever possible in the instructional process. 

8. Kach teacher should strive to help each student develop an adequate 
and realistic self-concept. 

9. Inasmuch as the average employee changes jobs several times in 
a lifetime, the adaptability to occupational change must be in- 
herent in all business programs. 

The development of proper attitudes and desirable personality 
traits should be stressed in all business classes. 

11. Whenever possible, skills should be taught as clusters. 

12. PLach business program in the state of Utah should actively en- 
courage the development of youth clubs for business students 
(preferably Future Business Leaders of America for the secondary 
schools and Phi Beta Lambda for the post-secondary schools.) 

13. Articulation of business prograrns should be fostered among the 
various educational institutions in the state of Utah. 

14. Students should be helped to develop human relations skills, ethical 
awareness, and proper attitudes for business conditions. 

15. Work experience should be an integral part of teacher preparation. 

q"". Business teachers should be actively engaged in guidance; place- 
pDir^" ment, and counseling, and should work closely with school coun- 
aj ii ia i j ii ^ M jj i j selors. 
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17. The student should be oriented to the total systems approach in 
business. 

18. Library resources such as reference manuals, audio-visual aids, and 
current periodicals should be available for student use. 

In addition, business education programs throughout the state of Utah 
are primarily designed to emphasize three major areas — general education, 
vocational education, and pre-professional (education. Specific objectives for 
each of these three areas are listed below. 


General Education 


Business educators are responsible for: 

1. Providing students with principles and skills that will enable them 
to be responsible consumers. 

2. Integrating the economic concepts that are essential to every per- 
son as a citizen. 

;3. Strengthening students' basic English and computational skills. 

4. Helping students to understand the impact of data processing in 
our society and developing their abilities to use data processing 
capabilities to advantage. 

5. Introducing the student to the primary processes and basic func- 
tions of business. 

6. Aiding students to develop judgmental and evaluative skills. 

7. Acquainting students with the various career opportunities in busi- 
ness. 

Vocational 


To structure an adequate vocational program, several criteria are 
suggested: 

1. If a vocational curriculum is to be effective, several career 
oriented clusters or options should be offered. These clusters should 
be flexible and should include several areas of specialization. They 
should also provide opportunities for low ability, high ability, and 
disadvantaged students. 

2. Teachers should be held accountable to see that each student has 
mastered the skills identified as those needed for entrance and ad- 
vancement in specific business occupations. This accountability is 
contingent on the following three factors: (a) the student is capable 
and willing, (b) there is administrative support, and (c) the time 
variable is eliminated. 

Y2r)^^' Every student enrolled in a vocational or career business option or 
CInXv cluster should have marketable skills at graduation. 
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4. Time is no longer the primary fixed variable in a vocational pro- 
M^ram. Individualized programs should he initiated that will allow 
students to progress in an independent manner. 

5. Cooperative office education, simulation, an I l)lock programs 
should be used to provide realistic job situations for students. 

6. If a student is found to be weak in any area which hinders his pro- 
gress, remedial wi)rk should be provided based on appropriate 
diagnostic technicjues and evaluative methods. 

7. To provide better utilization of ecjuipment and facilities, adult pro- 
grams should be incorporated into the business program which 
will provide training and retraining opportunities for those who 
are preparing to enter the labor market or who are anticipating a 
change in their employment status. 

S. Before being retaught, the content of each course should be ex- 
amined critically to determine whether such courses meet the 
current vocational needs of the student. All work offered should be 
relevant. If courses are not relevant, they should be changed or 
omitted from the curriculum. 

9. Certificates of proficiency should be developed and used in the 
State so that students will no longer be subjected to employment 
tests in which the content and or techniques used are not relevant 
Testing centers should he set up on a regional basis by the State 
Department of Kducation. 

10. Regardless of the changing and contrasting modes of behavior in 
contemporary society, students should be able to interpret business 
attitudes and patterns of behavior to the extent that they can 
obtain jobs and can progress in those positions. 

11. Specialization in a vocation should be as close as possible to the 
termination of a student's program; e.g.. shorthand training should 
be completed in the twelfth grade. 

12. Advisory committees should be used for all vocational programs. 

V,\, Block-type scheduling arrangements should be used whenever 
feasible to facilitate the learning process, 

14. Innovative programs should be designed and offered to meet the 
changing needs of business. 

Pre-Professional 

The business education teacher also has an obligation to: 

1, Provide students with a background for advanced training in busi- 
ness subjects. 

pn f Introduce students to potential busiriess careers and to educational 
^£^^ institutions where specialized training can be obtained. 
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ii. Help students obtain a broad general background in business. 

•1. Aid students to develop the ability to communicate effectively 
throujfh both the spoken and the written word. 


suc;(;ksti:d business c urriculum 
for junior high schools 


General Objectives 

The junior hi^h school business program is primarily exploratory in 
nautre. More specifically, this curriculum should: 

1 . I'rnvirie exploratory experiences in career selection 

2. I'rovide pre vocational ^'uidance assistance. 

(\»ntribute to the consumer, business, and socio-economic under- 
standings of all students. 

A. Form a foundation for the study of advanced business subjects. 


Su^jgestod Curriculum 

Keciuired of all junior high students: 

a. Basic Business 

Recommended for all junior high students: 

a. Typewriting I (personal use emphasis) 

h. 'i'ypevvriting II (prevocational emphasis) 

c. Career Exploration lone semester, 7th or Hth grade) 


SUGGESTED BUSINESS CURRICULUM 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


General Objectives 

The high school business program is designed to provide prevoca- 
tional. vocational, and general education experiences for the student. More 
.""ecifically. this curriculum should: 



I. Provide primarily prevocational experiences in the 9th and 10th 
grades. 
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2. Provide primarily vocational experiences in the llth and 12th 
grades. 

^. Offer activities and classes that would contribute to each student s 
becoming an effective citizen capable of making sound economic 
judgments. 

4. Provide a foundation for advanced study in business, and or a 
vocational competency. 

5. Offer several career clusters that are designed to provide for a 
variety of abilities and interests. 

6. Provide an opportunity for students to acquire vocational compe- 
tency in the stenographic and clerical skills. 

7. Emphasize decision-making skills, communication and logic skills, 
and reasoning and manipulative skills. 

Suggested Curriculum 

Three Career Clusters 

a. General Clerical 

b. Preprofessional business foundations 

c. Stenographic 

(Plus accelerated courses for any of the above.) 
Recommended for all high school students: 

a. Personal Finance 

b. Introduction to Data Processing 

c. Typewriting I and II (if not taken in junior high) 
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RECOMMKNDED CAREER ORIENTED CLUSTERS 
FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


I'KK I'LDl-KSSmNAI. 
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General Recommendations 

1, This courst* should he a survey course designH to provide a hroad 
exposure to the world of husiness. 

2. The primary ohjective of basic husiness is the development of con- 
sumer and socio-economic competencies, 

.S, This class should he tau^'ht hy a i)usiness teacher, 

4, Economic principles should he the primary hasis for instruction, 

0. A wealth of resource materials is availahle for this class, therefore, 
resource units should be generously but selectively prepared and 
used. 

(>, Basic business should he offered for a full year in the junior high 
school. 

7. Units on transportation, mail service.s» communication, and travel 
should be omitted. 

8. If taken in the ninth grade, basic business should be accepted as 
part of the general education requirements for graduation from 
high school. 

9. Teacher education institutions should offer a more intensive 
teacher-training program for preparing prospective teachers to teach 
basic business. 

10. Career exploration should be an important part of this course. 

Areas of Accountability 

Kach teacher of basic business is accountable* for developing the 
following competencies at the conclusion of one yeai of basic business: 

1. The ability to describe basic economic principles such as: 

a. Supply and demand process 

b. Federal reserve board functions 

c. Mass production 

d. Basic characteristics of free enterprise 

e. Money — origin and use 

f. Labor — principles and problems 

2. The ability to function wisely as a consumer hy : 

a. Keeping personal financial records 

b. Constructing and following a budget 

c. Using banking services efficiently 



<*rin<'<lin thrOrnmil l*hilu.snphy. p;i^j<* l,numlH*r<>. 
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d. Defining credit, listing ihv most common sources of credit, and 
making wise credit decisions 

e. Describing the varied insurance plans and demonstrating his 
knowledge of such plans by matching correctly plans and cases 


bookkep:ping 


General Recommendations 

1 . The bookkeeping cycle should receive primary emphasis. 

2. Ten-key adding machines should be available for students to use 
during class. 

3. Bookkeeping classes should be designed to provide general busi- 
ness background rather than a vocational competency. 

4. The equipment, methods, and content of bookkeeping courses should 
be compatible with contemporary practices. 

5. The development of problem-solving competencies should be a 
major aspect of bookkeeping instruction. 

6. Bookkeeping should be taught for one semestei* at the high school 
level. 

7. Automated data processing principles should be integrated through- 
out all phases of the bookkeeping cycle. 

8. Bookkeeping teachers should participate in in-service training 
programs designed to update their skills and to acquaint them 
with bookkeeping techniques in the automated office. 

9. If possible, a lab with 10-key adding machines, electronic calcula- 
tors, and typewriters should be made available for student use out 
of class. 

10. Realistic practice in applying fundamental principles and con- 
cepts to everyday business situations should be integrated into the 
course. 


Areas of Accountability 

When a student has completed one semester of bookkeeping, the teacher 
is accountable for the student's ability to: 

1. Describe each facet of the bookkeeping cycle as well as the rela- 
tionship of each facet to the total process. 

O 
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2. Describe the most coiiimon methods for reconiin^r business trans- 
actions and the effect of such transactiitns upon the bookkeeping^ 
equation and the finandal statements. 

Describe how automated data proces^iing techniques are used to 
facihtate the bookkeeping; process. 

4. Classify and analyze information on financial statements. 

5. Perform computations accurately r.nd locate and correct errors 
quickly. 

H. Describe and perform common business transactions including the 
use of forms and terminology. 

7. Demonstrate the ability to apply accounting information to man- 
agement decisions. 

8. Describe the routine of procedures such as the flow of data— a 
systems approach — and ways of recording data. 

9. Describe the various employment and career opportunities availa- 
ble for bookkeepers and accountants. 

U). Perform basic bookkeeping operations relative to the accounting 
cycle. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 


General Recommendations 

1. Business communications should be taught by a business teacher. 

2. This course should cover the writing of business letters, reports, 
memoranda, and other written business communications. 

l\. A practical approach should be taken for all writing. 

4. The psychological principles of behavior that govern human 
responses, keeping ethical business practices in mind, should 
receive emphasis throughout the course. 

5. Business communications should be offered for one semester. 

6. This class should deal with all four of the basic areas of communi- 
cation — writing, speaking, reading, and listening. 

7. An integrated apj: roach should be u.sed whereby application of 
principles is stresseti, 

8. Training should be given to develop students' informal communi- 
cation skills for conferences, group interaction, and interpersonal 
relations. 
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9, Methods that aid transfer should bo ^iven primary consideration, 

10. Creativity should he stre,sse(i. particularly in writing and speaking 
activities 

11. The 27 most frequently used punctuati<in rules (see appendix) or 
their j^quivalent should be emphasized. 

12. Students should receive • • unit of Kn^lish credit for this course. 

Areas of Accountability 

At the conclusion of the business communications course, the teacher 
is accountable for the stu(ient's al)ility to: 

1. Identify the type of letter plan needed for specific case study 
problems and dem{)nstrate the necessary techniques for usinj; 
each plan so that \v{)rk completed is mailable. 

2. Demon.strate the ability to listen carefully by clearly summarizing 
material j^iven him orally. 

Organize and present a shor; oral report. 

4. Write short mem{>s, reports, and other written communications 
that illustrate proper structural, grammatical, and format princi- 
ples. 

5. Know and use with 100 percent accuracy the 27 most frequently 
used rules of punctuation (see appendix) or their equivalent. 


General Recommendations 

I. Three major objectives which sh{)uld be integral to business law 


a. That the student has a knowledge of legal principles and rules 
and that he can relate them In both his personal and business 
affairs. 

b. That the student acquires the technical vocabulary necessary 
to understand and use the law in his personal, civic, and busi- 
ness affairs. 

c. That the student develops habits of thinking in legal terms and 
of recognizing the legal implications of situations as they arise. 

2. Exploring career opportunities within the field of law should be an 
important objective of business law. 


:\. Busine.ss law should be taught to eleventh or twelfth grade students. 


BUSINKSS LAW 
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4, This course should be taught as a semester course in the secondary 
schools, 

5, The class should include the application of legal principles and 
practices to both personal and business relations. 


Areas of Accountability 

At the conclusion of the business law class, the teacher is accountable 
for each student's ability to: 

L Logically analyze case studies or role play situations and make 
appropriate decisions based on sound legal analysis, 

2, Determine when qualified legal counsel should be sought. 


COOPERATIVE OFFICE EDUCATION 


General Recommendations 

L All business education vocational students should have the op- 
portunity to participate in a co-op program designed for their 
specialty. 

2, The training station experience should be compatible with the 
career goals of the student. 

3, The cooperative experience is a culminating activity which in- 
tegrates all previously learned skills and should, therefore, be 
scheduled during the final school year, 

4, To meet state requirements, a training agreement among the 
sttdent, the employer, and the participating institution must be 
completed for each student. 

o. In-ser\ice training should be provAded for participating on-the-job 
supervisors. 

6. The coordinator should visit or call the training station approxi- 
mately once every 1 weeks. 

7. Students should be paid no less than the prevailing minimum 
wage or student learner wage and should receive school credit 
for the work experience. 

8, One class period daily should be designed especially for and cor- 
related with the work experience; this class should be taught 
by the coordinator and should he required of all co-op students. 

9, A coordinator who is released half time for coordination purposes 
Q should be assigned no more than 2n students, 

ERIC 
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U), The student should work a minimum of three hours and a maxi- 
mum of five hours a day. 

1 1 , Kach coordinator should he ^nven a travel allowance. 

12. Kach coordinator should be assi^med an office which affords 
privacy, a telephone, and other special facilities when necessary. 

lo. The training station should provide a variety of experiences which 
will better acquamt the student with various business activities. 

14, Careful screening involving faculty, parents, and the employer 
should precede admittance to the co-op program. 

lo. Advisory committees should be used to aid in securing proper 
training stations. 


Areas of Accountability 

After a period of work experience, the teacher is accountable for the 
student's ability to: 

L Work cooperatively with ()tb*?i's. 

2, Apply those skills and knowledges learned at school to the work 
setting at performance levels acceptable to supervisory personnel. 

a. Demonstrate neat appearance and acceptable personality traits. 


General Recommendations 

1. This class should be designed to prepare students for careers in 
business in which they need to understand automated data pro- 
cessing concepts even though their jobs may not be directly con- 
nected with any specific level of data processing. 

2. Kmphasis shoula be placed upon electronic data processing con- 
cepts. Most unit record equipment is becoming obsolete and should 
therefore not be stressed in the high school program. 

Students may be trained vocationally at the high school level to 
become keypunch operators and tape librarians. 

4. Workshops in data processing occupations information, curriculum, 
and equipment should be provided for teachers, counselors, and 
school administrators. Teacher education institutions should 
incorporate bu.siness data processing concepts in their programs. 

f), -Hands-on*' time on a computer is not necessary for secondary 
O ^ school programs. 


DATA PROCESSING 
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6. One of the objectives of the course should be to acquaint students 
with the changes that have taken place in processing data as a 
result of electronic computers. 

7. Introduction to data processing should be a one semester class. No 
advanced classes should be offered at the secondary school level 
in data processing. 

8. An abundance of resource materials are available which should 
be selectively used to supplement the test. 

9. One of the objectives of this class should be to provide career ex- 
ploration in the electronic data processing field. 

10. No attempt should be made on the high school level to train 
students as programmers; however, programming may be demon- 
strated as an educational technique. 

11. Whenever possible, data processing should correlate closely with 
other courses such as bookkeeping, office practice, and business 
machines. 


Areas of Accountability 

When a student has completed a semester of data processing, the 
teacher is acccmntable for the student's ability to: 

1. Define and demonstrate the basic principles of automated and 
electronic data processing. 

2. Layout and design a punched card. 

.'1 Recognize and define the function of input» output, and com- 
puting memory devices. 

4. Construct a simple flowchart and describe the logic used. 

f). Describe the basic features of an elementary program. 

6. Discuss and describe career and educational opportunities in data 
processing. 

7. Have sufficient skill at the keypunch \o convert data into machine 
language. 


OFFICE MACHINES 


General Recommendations 
^|^(^.. This course should be offered to all students for one semester. 
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2. Iiiistruction should be given on the mechanical and electronic ten- 
key adding maciiine. the printing calculator, and the key punch. 

Understanding the mathematical concepts and correct operating 
techniques should be given as much emphasis as gaining speed 
on the machine. 

4. Because the business community requires 100 percent accuracy, 
the student should be trained to meet that standard, 

5. Mathematical concepts should be reviewed and stressed throughout 
the course. Business mathematics and machine mastery should 
be integrated. 

6. Teacher education institutions should offer more instruction in 
methods of machine operation and should prepare prospective 
teachers to operate the machines effectively, to change tapes, and 
to make simple adjustments. 

Areas of Accountability 

When a student has completed a semester of office machines, the 
teacher is accountable for the student's ability to: 

1. Use office machines to perform basic mathematical functions 
such as: 

a. Computing problems involving decimals and percentages. 

b. Converting fractions to decimals and decimals to fractions. 

c. Computing chain discount problems. 

d. Solving increase and decrease problems and percentages of each, 

e. Computing problems involving simple interest. 

f. Computing problems involving reciprocals. 

g. Solving problems in vol vinf{ square root. 

2. Apply problem-solving skills by using the machines to calculate 
problems presented in narrative and unarran ged form. 

Trace errors when totals are out of balance. 

4. Cf)mplete payroll problems such as time cards, withholding 
exemptions, etc. 


OFFICE PROCEDURES 


General Recommendations 


1. Office procedures is a finishing, capstone class. It should be taken 
^ just before the student enters the work force, preferably in the 12th 

JC grade. 
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2. Judgment skills, work organization, and decision-making skills 
should be stressed constantly throughout this course. 

3. Any work with duplicating machines should he on an acquaintanc'e- 
ship level only. 

4. In addition to electric typewriters, students should have executive 
typewriters, 10-key adding machines, printing calculators, and 
transcription machines available for use during class. 

5. A major objective should be the refinement of interpersonal rela- 
tions and cooperative attitudes as well as the development of 
acceptable personal qualities and traits. 

6. Grammar, punctuation, and computational skills should be inte- 
grated in all phases of the class. 

7. Terminal digit, subject, and geographic filing procedures should 
he omitted. 

8. All types of up-to-date reference materials should he available, 
their use explained, and students encouraged to ase them in deci- 
sion and problem-solving situations. 

9. Office procedures should be taught for one year at the secondary 
level. 

10. Proofreading and checking skills should be taught throughout 
the course. 

11. Failing procedures should include instruction in the use of micro- 
fiche, microfilm, and other contemporary filing and storage tech- 
niques. 

12. Students should have opportunities to learn to cope with interup- 
tions, priority decisions, and the pressure of attending to several 
tasks in almost simultaneous sequence. 

13. The ability to work accurately under the pressure of time should 
be integrated into this course. 

14. Training in applying for work, interviewing, and other employ- 
ment procedures should be given. 

15. When possible, office simulation should be taught during the last 
semester of this class. (When this option is used, the total offering 
should be under a two hour block of time.) 


Areas of Accountability 

When a student has completed one year of office procedures, the 
teacher is accountable for the student's ability to: 

^ 1Vp<? i^ix average-length mailab)?^ letters in one hour from the 
r^Q I transcription machine with one carbon copy and an envelope for 
^'^^^ letter — about 30 words per minute. 
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2. He competent in the use of the ten-key adding machine, electric 
typewriter, and transcription machine. 

.S. Have an acquaintanceship level of skill on the executive type- 
writer, electronic and printing calculator, and duplicating and 
copying machines. 

4. Use the telephone proficiently, demonstrating good judgment and 
human relations skills. 

o. File quickly and accurately using primarily the alphabetic method. 

6. Handle both incoming and outgoing mail efficiently. 

7. Compose routine letters, reports, and memoranda. 

8. Recognize and abide by accepted rules of business and social 
etiquette. 

9. Work cooperatively and effectively in small groups with little 
teacher supervision. 

1 0. Use up-to-date reference materials effectively. 

1 1 . Apply confidently for employment. 


General Recommendations 

I. This class should be offered to all hi^^h school students for one 
semester. Students should receive general education credit for this 


2. A major objective of this class should be to familiarize the student 
with resource materials such as periodicals and government and 
consumer publications. 

A. Consumer legislation should be incorporated into the course content. 

•4. This class should emphasize American business, credit, banking, 
investments, insurance, and money management. 

o. An abundance of resource material and personnel is available for 
this class: if properly structured, this topic may not fully lend 
itself to a textbook. 

6. A major objective of this class should be to foster evaluative and 
O objective- type reasoning skills for making personal financial 
Lie decisions. 


PERSONAL FINANCE 


class. 
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Areas of Accountability 

At the conclusion of this course, the teacher is responsible for each 
student's ability to: 

1, Demonstrate wise shopping skills. 

2, List resources available that assist them in making wise purchases. 
Demonstrate ^^ood bu dieting skills. 

4, Identify the major consumer protection laws and detail their 
meaning for consumers. 

5. Describe positive and negative effects of advertising on consumer 


6, Demonstrate his ability, through case study or other approaches, to 
shop for money and credit wisely. 

7, Define individual financial goals. 

8, Discuss the different savings, investments, and insurance programs 
currently available, indicating advantages, disadvantages, and 
special characteristics of each. 

9, Describe the various typey of living accommodation.^ available and 
identify the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

10. Describe governmental policies that affect the consumer. 

11. List the various advantages and disadvantages of renting, buying, 
or leasing major consumer purchases. 


General Recommendations 

1. Two semesters of typewriting should be a prerequisite for short- 
hand. 

2, Teachers should be aware that recent research indicates that student 
achievement is enhanced by emphasis on theory, brief forms and 
their derivatives, and word endings. 

A, A variety of homework assignments such as dictaprint, tapes, 
records, self-dictation, and other reading and writing activities 
should be given. 

Q \, The use of the shorthand dictionary and other reference materials 
[J ir^ should be stressed. 


choice. 
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5, Teacher recommended shortcuts should not he used in the initial 
learning stages of shorthand. 

6, Students should have access to typewriters in every shorthand citass 
taught, including heginning shorthand. 

7, Whenever possible, a decision-making appr(»av-^^ ^lould ht* I'oil'owt^d 
in teaching nonshorthand and transcripn^r \ :ivities 

8, Grammar, punctuation, and spe lling sktils should K emri^''; ^'/-t^d 
continuously, 

9, After theory presentation, coju-rniraiMl c^ilori shcJiiId l>e given to the 
production of mailable copy. 

10, Individualized instructional techniques via tapes and or other 
types of media should be used. 

11, Proper diagnostic techniques sht>uld be used throughout the in- 
structional process. These techniques should be esj.Hvially em- 
phasized at the conclusion of theory pres^*niation, and individualizttVi 
remedial instruction should theim be given. These techniques could 
include special homework projects, tapes, programmed materials, 
or other remedial devices, 

12, Performance-type evaluation techniques should be the primary 
method of testing used throughout the instructional process. 

13, Shorthand teachers should work closely with school counselors in 
the selection of students. 

14, Early new-matter dictation and transcription should be offered, 

15, Provision should be made to review theory systematically through- 
out the instructional process. 

16, Students should be urged to write theoretically correct outlines. 

17, Intensive training should be given on the first loOO most fre- 
quently occurring words in business correspondence. 

Areas of Accountability 

First Semester. When a student has completed one semester of 
shorthand, the teacher is accf)un table for the student's ability to: 

1, Take shorthand at 60 words a minute for 3 minutes from unfamiliar 
material and transcribe with 95 percent accuracy. 

2, Transcribe dictated shorthand theory word lists with 95 percent 
accuracy, 

3, Write, in shorthand, all dictated words with 95 percent accuracy, 

4, Write and transcribe dictated brief forms with 100 percent accuracy, 

^ 5, Write and transcribe the first 500 most frequently used words in 
business correspondence with 100 percent accuracy. 
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Second Semester. When a student has completed two semesters of 
shorthand, the teacher is accountable for his ability to: 

1. Consistently write shorthand at 80 words a minute for 3 minutes 
from unfamiliar material and transcribe with 95 percent accuracy, 

2. Transcribe three mailable average-length letters (125-i5() words 
each) in thirty minutes from his own notes (transcription rate 
approximately 15 words per minute) dictated at a rate of 80 words 
per minute including envelope and one carbon copy. 

3. Use the 27 most frequently used rules of punctuation (see appendix) 
or their lequivalent with 100 percent accuracy. 

4. Use reference books efficiently. 

5. Write and transcribe the first 1500 most frequently used words in 
buaincHs correspondence with 100 percent accuracy. 

Third Semester. When a student has completed three semesters of 
shorthands the teacher is accountable for the student's ability to: 

1. Transcribe four average-length letters (125-150 words each) from 
dictation (donation rate of 100 words a minute) within 30 min- 
utes Ur^iftsji?ription rate approximately 20 words a minute) in mail- 
able fojrm with one carbon copy and envelope. 

2. Cor4sis^ntly write shorthand at 100 words a minute for three 
mautes (mm unfamiliar material and transcribe with 95 percent 
accaracy. 

Pa^^ the NBEA stenographic test, or a similar test, at no lower than 
the 75th percentile. 


SIMULATION 


General Recommendations 

1. Whenever possible, business programs should include both simula- 
tion and cooperative office education. However, simulated office 
education should precede the cooperative experience. 

2. Those students not participating in cooperative programs should be 
required to take the simulated office experience class. 

3. Simulation should be a capstone class and should be offered to- 
ward the end of a student's program. 

4. The major objective of the simulated class is to foster desirable 
r| attitudes and traits such as dependability, initiative, cooperation, 



cheerfulness, and willingness to assume responsibility. 
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5. Secondary objectives of the simulated class are to (1) develop the 
knowledge^ skills, and abilities that are required for initial em- 
ployment and (2) to provide sufticient proficiency in hasic office 
skills to enable students to retain such jobs and to udvanc^e in 
them. 

6. The simulated class should also develop (1) a knowledge of job 
opportunities, requirements, and responsibilities; (2) a knowledge 
of the techniques of finding and applying for a job; and (3) such 
personal qualities as good attitudes, desirable work habits, regular 
attendance, neatness, thoroughness, and a sense of values and 
responsibility. 

7. The simulation class should be structured to provide realistic office 
situations through simulated conditions. 

i'.. Simulation activities should be structured around the following 
skills (not in rank order): (1) communicating orally, (2) calculating, 
{'A) duplicating, (4) filing, (5) handling mail, (6) transcribing from 
the machine or from shorthand notes. (7) recording and verifying, 
and (8) typewriting. 

9. The class should be structured in such a manner that the use of 
skills is merged with an atmosphere that will reflect important 
attitudes and personality traits as listed in the appendix. 

10. The materials that are used in the simulated package should in- 
clude as many opportunities as possible for the student to (1) 
apply the 27 most frequently used punctuation rules, (2) choose 
among and between confusing words such as affect and effect, (3) 
apply rules of capitalization, (4) apply rules of number usage, (5) 
apply word division rules, (6) spell the most frequently misspelled 
words correctly, (7) place letters correctly on the page, (8) use the 
mechanics of letter writing properly, and (9) proofread accurately. 

U. The class should be structured so that students are given experience 
in developing judgmental, decision-making skills, in working 
under pressure, organizing their work, handling several projects 
simultaneously, and in learning to budget their time. 

12. This class for approved funding is to be scheduled for a two-hour 
continuous block of time. 


Areas of Accountability 

When a student has completed the simulated office education class, 
the teacher is accountable for the student's ability to: 

^ 1 . Work cooperatively and congenially with others. 



2. Prepare a resume and interview successfully for a job. 
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3. Have an acquaintanceship level on the executive typewriter, elec- 
tronic and printing calculator, and duplicatiuK and copying 
machines. 

4. Handle mail efficiently. 

5. Compose letters, reports, and memoranda. 

6. Use up-to-date reference materials effectively. 

7. Transcribe mailable material from transcribing machines or from 
shorthand notes. 

8. File nuickly and accurately. 

9. Place letters correctly on the page and use the mechanics of letter 
writing properly. 

10. Use the 21 most frequently used punctuation rules accurately. 

11. Proofread quickly and accurately. 

12. Choose correctly between and amcng confusing words; use word 
division, number usage, and capitalization rules correctly; and spell 
correctly. 


TRANSCRIPTION 


General Recommendations 

1. The major part of class time should be spent transcribing from the 
students* shorthand notes. 

2. Kach student should have reference materials such as dictionaries, 
secretarial handbooks, reference directories, and zip code manuals 
available for use at all times. 

\\, Transcription as a separate class should be taught for one semester 
only. 

4. Fifteen to twenty words a minute is a minimum acceptable tran.v- 
scriptiim rate.* 

5. Tasks in the classroom should siniulate actual office assignments 
as much as possible. 

6. Shorthand transcription competency can be measured by one 
criterion only— the ability to transcribe accurately and quickly. 

7. Training should be given on the nonshorthand activities that have 
been identified as a part of the transcription process. These include 
materials handling, work arrangement, machine adjustment, and 
machine manipulation. 

^ s rat*' is an approximation. Norms arc \)v'\\\\i. (icvcbpfd for transcriptiDn pnihlfni.s in 
D l/^ ihand .sub-Kuidc. 
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8. Some office-style dictation should be given throughout the semester. 

9. Memoranda^ reports, manuscript's and othtr special types of 
material should be included in the material dictated for trans- 
cribing. 

10. The 27 most commonly used punctuation rules (see appendix) or 
their equivalent should be emphasized. 

11. Mailability should be the primary terminal performance criterion. 
This standard means no visible errors on work transcribed. 

12. Students should use electric typewriters for all transcription work. 

13. The development of decision-making ski..s should be emphasized at 
all times during transcription activities. 

Areas of Accountability 

When a student has completed one semester of transcription, the 
teacher is accountable for the student's ability to: 

1. Transcribe mailable copy at a rate of 15 to 20 words a minute from 
his own notes. 

2. Proofread and evaluate his own work. 

3. Use reference materials efficiently. 

4. Transcribe in mailable form notes taken from office-style dictation. 

5. Perform the nonshorthand skills that are a part of the transcrip- 
tion process quickly and efficiently. 

6. Use subject and attention lines, postscripts, zip and other mailing 
notations accurately. 

7. Estimate letter length so that a letter is attractively arranged on a 
page. 

8. Use number and word division rules correctly. 

9. Transcribe memoranda, manuscripts, and reports in mailable form, 

10. Demonstrate good judgment with regard to placement, form, for- 
mat, and content consistency. 

11. Define and use correctly the 27 most frequently used punctuation 
rules (see appendix) or their equivalent. 

12. Correctly write, transcribe, and spell the InOO most frequently used 
business words.* 
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General Recommendations 

1. Inasmuch as most businesses use electric machines, most type- 
writers used in the classroom should be electric. 

2. Production should be emphasized in the typewriting instruci'onal 
process. Little emphasis should be given to straight-copy work. 

[\. Typewriting should be scheduled in terms of semesters rather than 
in terms of years. Each semester should be self-contained. 

4. After introduction of the keyboard, the decision-making method 
should be the primary mode of instruction for practical applica- 
tions of typewriting skill. 

5. Two semesters of typewriting should be offered to all junior high 
school students. 

6. Training should be given to further develop composition and 
grammar skills. 

7. The goal for production work should be mailable copy— no visible 
errors. Production typewriting requires two critical elements — 
quality of work and time required to complete the work. Mere 
problem typing is not production typing. Norms for individual 
problems, projects, and examinations should be developed so that 
teachers and students would be able to evaluate production work 
more accurately. These norms would reflect both completion time 
and quality of work. 

8. Testing should be primarily on production-type problems. 

9. Each student should be able to progress as rapidly as possible 
through all four semesters of typewriting. When he has completed 
the material for each semester, credit should be given and the 
student allowed to move ahead. 

10. The make of typewriter should be standardized in each typewriting 
classroom. 

11. Students should type on realistic business forms and letterheads 
whenever possible. 

12. Number typing and proofreading skills should be emphasized at 
all times. 

13. Certificates of proficiency should be given whenever the student 
has reached a specified goal. These certificates may then be used to 
verify training. 

14. Students need not be given timed writings after they reach a speed 
^ of 30 words per minute except as necessary to prepare them for 

employment examination or for motivational purposes. 
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15. Speed in typewriting shoulc?, be stressed before accuracy. 

16. Kftlcient handling of materials, judgment, and eye placement 
skills should be taught for production work. 

Areas of Accountability 

First Semester. When a student has completed one semester c . type- 
writing, the teacher is accountable for the student's ability to: 

1. Type in acceptable form with all errors corrected from un arranged 
cvypy: 

a. A twf>page manuscript with simple footnotes 

b. Horizontal and vertical centering problems 

c. Simple tables that involve tabulation skills (example, three 
column table with title) 

d. Simple letters with envelopes 

e. Lined forms correctly aligned 

2. Crowd and spread letters and align properly. 

3. Make error corrections using several kinds of correction techniques. 

4. Manipulate machine parts, change ribbons, and care for the 
typewriter properly. 

f). Type a simple, '/;i-page unarranged table containing both words 
and numbers in 10 minutes.* 

6. Type a two-page simple manuscript with one footnote in 30 min- 
utes. 

7. Type a simple, short letter in 15 minutes. 

Second Semester* When a student ha completed two semesters of 
typewriting, the teacher is accountable for the student's ability to: 

1 . Type all production work from rough-draft and script copy. 

2. Type in acceptable form with all errors corrected from unarranged 
copy: 

a. Longer tables with column headings 

b. Modified block and block-style letters with envelopes 

c. One-page letters with short tables 

d. Self-composed short personal business letters 

e. Memoranda 

f. Announcements 

g. Outlines 

h. Formal reports 

i. Any of the above with one carbon copy 

*l*rui\uc\vtn sp<'<'(ls ,tr<' only ,j()()rnxifii,i(i<»tis. XnrtTis jin* hc'ijui dewUnml /'or produrlion.s 
/tl- ^^'t'fns in tho lypt-wriiinj; sul)*j»ui(lo ;ind siinuhl hv suhsiiiuu'd tor ihi'so timt's as .soon as \hv 
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j. A complete manuscript including title paRe, bibliography, and 
table of contents 

l\ Divide words properly. 

4. Type two unarranged medium-lenRth mailable letters with en- 
velopes in 20 minutes, 

5. Type envelopes witb four-line addresses at the rate of two per 
minute. 

H. Set up and type a three-page formal report with footnotes, title 
page, table of contents, and bibliography in two class periods of 50 
minutes each. 

7. Type an unarranged tbree-col'jmn. tlve-line table with column 
headings in 10 minutes. 

Third Semester. When a student has completed his third semester of 
typewriting, the teacher is accountable for the student's ability to: 

I. Type a three-page, unarranged production problem in approximately 
50 minutes that includes manuscript format and tabulation skills. 

2, Adapt quickly to various types of forms commonly used in business. 

3, Use photocopy, thermofax, and other copy machines efficiently and 
economically. 

4, Type seven mailable single-page, average-length (125-150 words 
each) letters in proper fr)rm in an hour from unarranged copy. 

5, Pass the NBKA entrance test for typists, or a similar test, at at 
least the 75th percentile. 

6, F'ollow both oral and written directions. 

Fourth Semester. (Optional) When a student has completed four semes- 
ters of typewriting, the teacher is accountable for the student's ability to: 

1. Complete a practice set or other comparable production problems 
successfully with little supervision. 
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27 MOST FRKQUKNTI.Y USED PUNCTUATION RULES 
IN BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 

Dr. Donald Stathur* 

Use a Period; 

1, At the end of (a) a declarative sentence or (b) an imperative sentence. 

(a) Business conditions continue about as usual. 

(b) Cancel all contracts with the Cray Company at once, 

2. At the end of a sentence embodying? a courteous request in the form of a 
question. 

May we have ycur reply to th'.s letter as soon as possible. 

After (a) an abbreviation which stands for a single word and (b) an ab- 
breviation and or initials or a proper name, 

(a) Charles Groton. Inc, 

(b) Chas, A, Groton. Incorporated 

4, To separate (a) a whole number from a decimal fraction and (b) dollars from 
cents. 

<a) This constitutes 24.5 percent of our income, 

(b) We have paid $459.50 in taxes during the current year. 

Use a Question Mark: 

5. After a direct question. 

What is the reason for the delay in shipping {)ur order? 

Use a Comma: 

6. After (a) each element except the last or (b) each pair of elements except the 
last in a series of coordinate nouns, adjectives, verbs, or adverbs, 

(a) Not long ago. we sold only groceries, clothing, and hardware, 

(b) These scatter rugs are available in green and white, blue and white, and 
green and gray, 

7. To set ofi words or phrases which explain a preceding noun (appositives). 
To John Blake, our sales manager, goes much of the credit, 

8, To set off the nameof a state when the name of a city precedes it. 
We have shipped to you in Madison. Maine, by freight collect, 

9, To set off year date which is used to explain a preceding date of the month. 
Operations began on May IH. 1901 . at Three Rivers, 

10, To set off titles and vlegrees following a person's name. 
Mail literature to vSherman Grayson, Esq,, in my care, 

r^n |/^"onald (i. Slather, "rhr Application of KuN's oi ruiutuation in Typical Mu.sine,s.s Corres- 
C r\lv> ^ce." (unpublished Kd.D. dis.smation, Boston University School of Kducation. 19()U,) 
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11. To set oft' a dependent (subordinate) clause which has be^n transposed or 
placed out of order in the sentence. 

When you have shipped the order from Detroit, ue shall send a check. 

12. To set off a parenthetical expression iword. phrase, or clause) when the 
dejjree of separation is not ^reat enoujjh to recjuire the use of parentheses or 


We appreciate the remittance, small as it is, received today. 

13. To separate two or more simple coordinate clauses when they are joined by 
nor, or. and, or but. 

Your product sells itself, and we take pleasure in handling,' it. 

14. .Vftcr introductory expressions, such as of coursCr hoivever. accordingly, 
after all, therefor?, etc., when they are used as conjunctions at the beginning 
of a sentence, in order to make a distinction between the thought that pre- 
cedes and the th{)Ught that follows the expression. 

Accordingly, your request has been handled by another office. 

1-5. To set off a nonrestrictive clause or p.hrase. 

Your salesman, whom I met yesterday, is a fine representative. 

16. To set off figures in groups where numbers consist of four or more figures 
(except in serial numbers). 

Nearly 49,()(U) free packets have been sent out this year. 

17. To follow the complimentary close of a letter. 
Sincerely yours. 

18. To set off Inc. and Ltd. following the name of a company. 
Thacker and Company, Ltd., will supply your catalog. 

Use the Semicolon: 

19. To separate coordinate clauses closely connected in meaning and not joined 
by a conjunction. 

You have requested our cooperation; we have complied. 
Use the Colon: 

21). To follow such expressions as thus, that is. or OvS follows used to introduce 
enumerations, tabulations, or long quotations. 

You are requested to bring the following items to the conference: sales 
records, manuals, scratch pads, pencils, and several good ideas for sales 
promotion. 

21. To separate hours and minutes in indicating time. 

All employees are expected to be at their desks by 9:05 a.m. 

22. After a salutation in a business letter. 
Gentlemen: 


dashes. 
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Use a Hyphen: 

2.*}. When twi) or moro words luivr tho fort-c of a sin^jlo modifiiT lH*fj)re a noun. 
It is a woll- known fact that our product ri'ai'hcs the far corntTs of tho earth. 


Use an Apostrophe: 

24. To indicati* contractions of words. 

We can't be certain of profits unless we all cooperate, 

25. To show possessive, K(?r the possessive singular, add 's to the nominative 

except where the noun ends in s or i\ sibilant sound. 

(a) Kach clerk's duty is obvious. 

(b) Each boss' responsibility is clear. 

26. To show possessive. When the nominative plural ends in s, add the apos- 
trophe to indicate the possessive plural. 

Our customers' satisfaction is the key to our successful selling. 

27. To sht)W possessive. When the nominative plural ends in some other letter 
than s. and to form the possessive sinj^ular of proper nouns of one syllable 
ending? in .r. ch. or sh. add 's to form the possessive plural. 


MOST IMPORTANT ATTITUDES AND PERSONALITY TRAITS 
FOR CLERICAL EMPLOYMENT* 


The following listin^j compiled by Dr. Parker Liles represents the combined 
results of eleven studies attempting? to answer the question of what attitudes and 
personality traits are essential to success in clerical work. Attitudes and traits are 
classified into catej^ories of physical, social, mental, character, and technicJil, and 
are ranked by frequency of mention in the eleven studies. All attitudes and trait 
titlet* which were mentioned only once in any of the studies were arbitrarily elimi* 
nated. The resulting list of fifty attitudes and traits should comprise those that 
most businessmen, clerical workers, and business educators consider essential to 
employment in clerical work. 


Sociu.l Traits 


Frequency of Mention 


Cooperation — 

Cheerfulni»ss 

Courtesy 

Ability to maintain harmonious 

relations with ass( /dates 

Tactful ness 

Personality 

Consideration 

Friendliness 
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Mental Traits 

1. Judgment and common scnso 5 

2, Ability to ^asp ai)(i follow instructiniis 5 
Ability to plan and orj^ania' work A 

4. Mental aliTtni'Ss .} 

5. Ability to make dmsion»s 2 

6. Intfllijience 2 

7. Meticulousness or attention to details 2 


Character Traits 


1. Dependability 11 

2. Initiative or resourcefulness 10 

3. Acceptance of responsibility 8 

4. Punctuality and attendance 7 

5. Poise and emotional stability 7 
H, Loyalty 5 

7. Honesty and trustworthiness 

8. Perseverance or ability to follow throuj,'h 5 
S), Industry 4 

10. Ability to keep important matters 4 
confidential 3 

11. Seii'Confidence li 

12. Conscientiousness 2 
i;i. Promptness in completing work 2 
14. Character and integrity *2 

Agjjressiveness 2 

16. Patience 2 


Physical Traits 

1. Personal appearance and j^ro(3n^infj 9 

2, Health 2 
'.i. Physical endurance 2 


Attitudes 


1. Adaptabilii.y 7 

2. Interest anil enthusiasm (J 
.'i. Willingness, to do undesirai>le hut essentia i 

tasks 5 

4. VVi I linj^n ess t() admit mistakes or accept 
criticism 

5. Sense of humor ;} 
H. Proper attitude toward Work 2 
7. Ability to work under pressure 2 
H. Willingness to learn 2 
9. Willingness to work overtime *A 


Tarkrr l.ilrs. -Auituth'S and IN'rsnnalit.v Traits Kssvntial tor Clerical Kinpl<»yni«*nt.*' 77n' 
O /VoA'rom in /iusinrss h\huat'(,n, Thv Anirrican Husim'.ss Kducatinn Yearbook. Vol. 16, 
P R I (J jffman. «-d. N^-w Yr)rk; SorDerset Prcs.s. I p. ;i;{.ri j . 
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Technical Traits 

1. Accuracy 

2. Neatnt'sii in maiiuonaiu o of pliysical 
surroundinj^s 

'A. KCnciency 

4 . N fa t n es.s < > t' w i ) r k 

5. Good speech habii?; 

6. Thoroughness 

7. Technical skill in tasks performed 
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PREFACE 


The objective of this curriculum guide relates directly to three 
of the "State Adopted Goals of Education." 


1. Intellectual Maturity Continuum 

2. Ethical, Moral, Spiritual Maturity Continuum 

3. Productive Maturity Continuum. 


As this curriculum is skillfully applied by professional 
teachers to the teaching - learning process, students who come 
under its influence will find themselves much better prepared 
to enter the labor market and experience the thrill of getting 
their first "real" Job. 


VOCATIONAL DRAFTING 


Limitations 

The scope of the material in Part 1 of this guide is limited to basic 
drafting. It incorporates information and techniques that should be included 
in vocational drafting in the high school or post high school institution. 
The drafting program in neither case should be limited to the scope in the 
guide but should be enlarged upon to include such areas as would best benefit 
the students concerned. 


Related Subjects : Plane Geometry, Trigonometry, Physics, and 

Machine Shop 

References : 

Technical Drawing 

Giesecke^ Mitchell, Spencer, Hill 

Macmillan 

5th Edition 

Drafting and Graphics 
Giachino and Beukema 
American Technical Society 
2nd Edition 

Engineering Drawing 
Franch and Vierck 
McGraw-Hill 
10th Edition 

■ Fundamentals of Engineering Drawing 
Warren J. Luz adder 
Prentice Hall 
6th Edition 

American National Standards Institute 
Drafting Standards 

Note: This includes all Drafting Standards 
Approved by ANSI 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tnis curriculum material was developed in workshops held at Utah Technical 
College, Salt Lake City, during the suiijiiers of 1969, 1970, 1971, and ^972. 
The workshop committee was formed for the purpose of developing a course 
guide to provide articulation between the secondary and post secondary 
schools offering vocational-technical education in Utah, The first pha>3^j, 
of the vocational-technical guides, was based on the pilot study guides 
developed at Sevier Valley Technical School, Richfield, Utah, in the summer 
of 1967. 

The first section of this course guide includes the units to be covered, the 
purpose of each unit, the subunits needed to cover the unit, and objectives 
written in student behavioral terms as related to each of the subunits. 

The course guide does not structure the program to the point where the indi- 
vidual personality of the teacher is lost, but outlines the course material 
and provides a path he is to follow. The major instruction topics are listed, 
but the teacher is left to develop this material into classroom presentations 
which will provide the best learning environment for his students. 

The articulation committee agreed the guide would become of most value to 
the teacher if the students were provided with the written material contained 
in each unit as the units are taught. This includes the unit title, purpose, 
subumits, and objectives. 


PART I Basic Drafting 


UNIT 1:0:0 Introduction 
PURPOSE 

To present an overview of vocational drafting and its implications. 
CONTENTS 


1:1:0 

Course Content and Purpose 

1:2:0 

Equipment and Supplies 

1:3:0 

Policies and Standards 

l:k:0 

Grading 

5:0 

Assignments 

1:6:0 

Job Application 


SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVES : 

1:1:0 Course Content and Purpose 

1:1:1 Given the course guide and instruction on the purponc? 

of vocational drafting the student should be able to: 

(a) State verbally or in writing his reasons for 
enrolling in the course and his previous train- 
ing or experience that indicates probable 
success in completing the instruction success- 
fully. 

(b) List the skills and knowledges required to 
hold a job in the drafting field, stating 
specifically at least 60 percent of the skills 
and knowledge required. 

(c) Describe verbally or in writing the contribution 
drafting makes to success in three or moro dif- 
ferent industries . 

1:1:2 Given the standards of accomplishment in the course 

the student will demonstrate his ability and interest 
in meeting all course requirements by maintaining 
a ma:ximum grade during the entire school year. 
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Unit 1:0:0 Introduction 


1:2:0 Equipment and Supplies 

1:2:1 After instruction on the equipment and suppli(^3 
used in vocational drafting, the student will 
demonstrate proper care and maintenance in 
their use in a manner that would be acceptable 
to the drafting industry, 

1:3:0 Policies and Standards 

1:3:1 Upon entering a course in vocational drafting, the 
student will demonstrate conformity to policies 
and standards of the course and to the extent that 
these policies and standards become his. 

likiO Grading 

l:k:l After having completed a measurable amount of 
experience in vocational drafting, the student 
will accept the grades he receives as an 
evaluation of his investment in the experiences 
of the course and then respond accordingly. 

1:5:0 Assignments 

1:5:1 Given assignments in vocational drsifting, the 

student should be able to accept and analyze the 
assignments and then complete them, using his own 
initiative. 

1:5:2 As instruction proceeds in the vocational drafting 
course, txie student should be able to organize his 
work to the extent that he will seek additional 
assignments. 

1:6:0 Job Application 

1:6:1 Given a job application sheet for a drafting job, 

the student should be able to complete the app] ica- 
tion giving clear and proper answers in all cases. 
Properly made upper case Gothic lettering should 
be »ised in the process. 
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UlilT 2:0:0 Technical Sketching and Shape Description 


PURPOSE 

The ability to produce a freehand sketch is an important asset to 
anyone associated with industrial and engineering work. The primary 
purpose or this unit is to give the student an opportunity to develop 
the essential skills required to execute quick, accurate, and clear 
technical sketches. 


CONTENT 


2 

:1:0 

Sketching Materials 

2 

:2:0 

Types of Sketches 

2 

:3:0 

Line Technique 

2 

:k:0 

Scale and/or Proportion 

2 

:5:0 

Special Sketching Techniques 


SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVE : 

2:1:0 Sketching Materials 

2:1:1 Shown examples of, and given preliminary experience 
in the use of special grid papers, soft leads, and 
special not-abrasive erasers, the student should be 
able to make proper use of these sketching materials 
in the making of technical sketches. 

2:2:0 Types of Sketches 

2:2:1 Shown examples of multiview, axonometric, oblique, 
and perspective type technical sketches; and given 
instruction and practical experience in the making of 
each, the student should become knowledgeable enough 
in their use so that he will use technical sketching 
where and when possible during the duration of this 
course and whenever and wherever possible in his 
drafting career. 

2:3-'0 Line Technique 

2:3^1 Given instruction and practice in freehand line 

technique, the student should be able to develop and 
put to continuous use lines characterized by freedom 
and variety. The freehand construction lino should 
be a very rough light line in which some strokes may 
overlap. All other lines should be dark and clean-cut- 
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Unit 2:0:0 Technical Sketching and Shape Description 


Accent the ends of all dashes, and maintain a sharp 
contrast between the three line thicknesses. Especially 
should visible lines be made heavy so that the outline 
will stand out cleaxly. Center lines, dimension lines, 
and extension lines should be made very thin. Hidden 
lines of course should be medium in width. It is this 
technique that should be satisfactorily developed by 
each student with regards to technical sketching. 

2:k:0 Scale and/or Proportion 

2:k:l During the process of developing an acceptable technique 
in technical sketching, emphasis should be placed on the 
scale of a sketch through the use of the special grid 
papers previously mentioned. However, the most important 
rule in freehand technical sketching is to keep the sketch 
in proportion. During the process of working with tech- 
nical sketching, the student should keep this in mind to 
the extent that his sketches end up correctly proportioned. 


2:5:0 Special Sketching Techniques 


2:5:1 Given instruction Jn the many and varied special sketch- 
ing techniques and given a variety of practical exercises 
in technical sketching involving these techniques, the 
student should be able to properly apply these tech- 
niques to the satisfaction of both student and instructor 
and to the extent that they would be acceptable in an 
industrially oriented situation. 
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UNIT 3:0:0 Drafting and Applied Mathematics 


PURPOSE 

I4athematics is an integral part of all areas of drafting. Tne necessity 
of calculating a dimension, area, volume, or weight is often encountered 
in the development of a drawing. The purpose of this unit is to make 
a preliminary introduction of basic geometry, algebra, and trigonometry 
into the field of drafting, 

CO^JTEITTS 

3:1:0 Grid Papers and Working Sketches 

3:2:0 Dimensioned Pictorial and/or Multiviev Sketches 

3:3:0 Area and Volume Formulas 

3:^:0 Orderly and Correct Procedures 

3:5:0 Volumes of Ojbects with Normal, Inclined, or Curved Surfaces 

3:6:0 Specific Weights of Manufactured Parts 


SUBUI^IT: OBJECTIVE: 

3:1'.0 Grid Papers and Working Sketches 

3:1:1 Given instruction and information as to the neceecity 

of a working sketch prior to the making of mathematical 
calculations in drafting, shown examples of properly 
made sketches on appropriate grid paper, and given 
practical application in the making of such sketches, 
the student should be able to select the right grid 
paper and accomplish an assigned sketching problem 
in a manner acceptable to the student, instructor, 
and the task at hand. 

3:2:0 Dimensioned Pictorial and/or Multiview Sketches 

3:2:1 Given the specifications of an object to be designed 
and/or drawn, the student should be able to make the 
appropriate decision as to whether an oblique, isometric, 
or multiview sketch would best serve the requirements 
at hand. He should then, using th^ proper grid paper, 
be able to make the sketch to a degree of accuracy 
acceptable to the student and the instructor* All 
light construction lines should be left intact to facil- 
itate proper checking of the completed sketch. 
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Unit 3:0:0 


Drafting and Applied Mathematics 


3:2:2 Upon completion of the required sketch of the 

project in question, the student Ghould be able to 
properly dimension the object, using proper line 
techniques and decimals or fractions as dictated 
by the type of drawing, to the extent that all 
pertinent dimensional information is readily 
available. 

3:3*0 Area and Volume Formulas 

3:3^1 Given a source of reference as to the correct formula 
or formulas for finding the area and/or volumes for 
an assigned object, the student should be able to 
calculate the volume of the object to the degree of 
accuracy specified by the instructor and/or by the 
requirements of the work at hand. 

3:^:0 Ordtfrly and Correct Procedures 

3:^:1 After detailed instruction, supervised practice in 
the computing of the volume of an object, and with 
the aid of the previously made dimensioned working 
sketch, the student should be able to proceed in an 
orderly and correct procedure in the solution of a 
problem requiring the total volume of an object to 
be designed and manufactured. 

3:^:2 i^fter instruction on mathematical drafting procedures 
in which total rectangular solid volumes are first 
calculated, followed by the calculations of these 
volumes that are to be removed, the final object 
volume is calculated by Subtracting the removed 
volumes from the original volume of the rectangular 
solido These calculations accomplished to the ex- 
tent that they are mathematically correct. 

3:4:3 During the process of instruction and practical 
application, it must be constantly stressed that 
orderly and correct engineering procedures, in- 
cluding the use of a properly prepared and dimen- 
sioned sketch or drawing, must be precisely followed 
at all times. Only then can the instructor and 
student, and later the draftsman and engineer, 
properly communicate with each other. These 
procedures must be stressed to the extent that 
at no time can there be any questions as to how the 
calculations are to be accomplished, should follow 
the procedures as set forth in the book, Technical 
Drawing with Applied Geometry, Algebrg , & Trigonometry 
written by Don Whipple and John Costello. These 
procedures would do much to satisy the extent of 
this objective. 
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Unit 3:0:0 Drafting and Applied Mathematics 


3:5:0 Volumes of Objects with Normal^ Inclined, or Curved Surfaces 

3:5:1 By following instructions, procedurvis, and participating 
in practical exercises involving the volume calculations 
of objects with normal surfaces, the student shoald te 
atle to arrive at mathematically correct solutions to 
these types of problems. After receiving additional 
detailed instruction theory, and practical application 
on objects made up completely or partially of inclined 
and/or curved surfaces the student should be able to 
make mathematically correct calculations as to the 
volumes of these irregular objects with inclined and 
curved surfaces. 

3:6:0 Specific Weights of Manufactured Parts 

3:6:1 Given references as to the location of specific woLght:j 
of various metals and their many alloys and also a3 to 
the weights of non-metallic materials used in rnanul'actiir- 
ing processes; and given instruction on the mathematical 
procedures involved, the student should be able to 
calculate the weight of the designed object to a degree 
of accuracy required by the existing situation or to 
that degree of accuracy as specified by the instructor. 
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UIIT k:0:G Techniques of Drafting 


PURPOSE 

To achieve a working relationship with the techniques involved in 
the selection^ use, and care of drafting tools, equipment, and media. 

CONTEIH! 

^:1:0 Pencils^ Erasers, and Erasing Shield 

^:2:0 Lettering 

^:3:0 Drafting Machines and/or Parallel Rules 

k:k:0 Triangles 

k:^:0 Scales 

k:6:0 Drafting Instruments 

^:7:0 Curves and Templates 

i+:8:0 Drafting Media 

^:9:0 Line Techniques 

^:10:0 Inking 

^4:11:0 Reproflnr>tion of Drawings 

1+:12.0 Title Block 

4:13:0 Drafting Standards 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

i+:l:0 Pencils, Erasers, and Erasing Shield 

i+:l:l After instruction and initial practice the student 
should "be able to list the pencils and pencil leads 
by hardness classification and state in writing the 
particular kinds and uses of each in drafting with 
80 percent accuracy. 

k:l:2 <4fter instruction and supervised practice, when 

given a selected variety of erasers and an erasing 
shield, the student should be able to select the 
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Unite ^:0:0 Techniques of Drafting 


appropriate eraser and them demonstrate the correct 
erasing procedure for a specified line on detail 
paper and on vellum. The erasure shall be complete 
and without damage to the djrawing media, 

k:2:0 Lettering 


^:2:1 Given samples of Gothic, Roman, Italic, and Text 
styles of lettering, the student will be able to 
identify at least three of the four samples. 

k:2:2 Given a prepared text and using single stroke vertical 
upper case Gothic characters, the student will dem- 
onstrate his ability to letter in accordance with 
MSI drafting standards. This to take place in a 
time controlled situation. 

h:2:3 Given a prepared text and using a LeRoy or similar 

lettering set, the student will be able to letter in 
accordance to MSI drafting standards. The letter- 
ing to be accomplished in a time controlled situ- 
ation using both ink and pencil in the process. 

^:3:0 Drafting Machines and/or Parallel Rules 

^:3:1 Without the aid of references, the student should, 
when given instruction as to the functioning of 
the drafting machine and the names and uses of the 
parts and v;hen each part itself is pointed out, 
be able to recall and list the names of tl^e prin- 
cipal parts of the drafting machine with 80 percent 
accuracy, 

k:3'2 Using a problem in drafting, the student will 

demonstrate his ability to use a drafting machine 
by drawing the stright lines of the problem. 
This to be done following standard procedures in 
a time controlled situation. 


^:3:3 Given a problem on the adjusting of a drafting 
machine, the student should be able to list the 
steps used in making the adjustment, tiien make 
the adjustment to main uf act urer's specifications. 
The time allowed for the adjustment should be 
controlled. 
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Unit 


^:0:0 Techniques of Drafting 


^:^:0 Triangles 


Givcji a h[) degree tiiangle, 20-uO degree triangle, 
and a parallel rule, the stude'.it will demonstrate 
his ability to draw correctly all of the possible 
angles using a single triangle or the two tri- 
angles, in combination. This is to be accomplished 
in a time controlled situation. 


^:5:0 Scales 


^:5:1 Without the aid of references, the student 

should be able to name the three scales used 
in drafting. 

h:^:2 Without the aid of references, the student 
should be able "Co name six standard sub- 
scales contained on each scale with 80 percent 
accuracy. 

^:5:3 Given a mechanical engineer's, a civil engineer's, 
or an architect's scale, the student should be 
able to make measurements using each of the sub- 
scales with a degree of accuracy in accordance 
to the accuracy requirements of the object being 
scaled. 


h:6:0 Drafting Instruments 

^1:6:1 Given instruction on the use of the bow compass^ 
the student should be able with it to draw arcs, 
and circles to an accuracy constant with the 
drav/ing being worked on, 

k:6:2 Given instruction on the use of the divider, the 
student should be able with it to divide, space, 
and lay out measurements on a drawing to an 
accuracy constant with the requirements of the 
drawing. 

^:7:0 CuT^-^-es and Templates 


k:J:l On a given problem requiring the use of templates, 
the student will demonstrate his ability to use 
a variety of the templates used in drafting by 
paralleling his accuracy with drawing instruments. 

^1:8:0 Drafting Media 

^:8:1 Given samples of five types of drafting media, the 
student should be able to recall and list the names 
of 80 percent of them. 
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Unit 


4:0:0 Techniques of Drafting 


4:8:2 Given standard kinds of drafting media, the 

student should be able to demonstrate his ability 
to draw on each of them and to list advantages 
and disadvantages of each, 

4:3:3 Given a variety of cut sheets of drafting media, 
the student should be able to specify whether 
each individual sheet is Size A, B, C, or 


4:9:0 Line Techniques 


4:9:1 Without the aid of references, the student should be 

able to name and draw examples of the individual lines 
as found in the alphabet of lines in the ANSI draft- 
ing standards to the satisfaction of the instructor. 


^:1C:0 Inking 

4:10:1 Given instruction on inking and demonstrations on 
the proper use of inking equipment, the student 
should be able to ink a drawing using an appropriate 
media, to the satisfaction of the student and the 
instructor. 

4:11:0 Reproduction of Drawings 

4:11:1 After instruction and demonstrations on the use of 
the available reproduction equipment, the student 
should be able to reproduce his drawings throughout 
the course to the degree of clarity that the repro- 
ductions V70ij.d meet industrial standards, 

k:12:0 Title Block 

4:12:1 Given instruction on the purpose, content, arrange- 
ment, and location of the title block, and following 
supervised application, the student should be able to 
show in an organized i.mnner all necessary information 
not given directly on the drawing. The completed 
block should conform to the guidelines as given in 
the ANSI drafting standards. 

4:13:0 Drafting Standards 

4:13:1 Given instruction on the puorpose, use and availability 
of drafting standards as sponsored by the American 
National Standards Institute, the student should be 
able to make proper reference to these standards while 
working on assigned drawings to the extent that the 
completed drav/ing will comply wj.th the standards. 
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UNIT 5:0:0 Geometrical ConstructioriG 


PURPOSE 

To construct solutiona to problems involving lines and points, 
angles, polygons, tangents, ellipses, and curves* 


COMTENT 


5:1; 

;0 

Points and Lines 

5:2: 

:0 

Triangles 

5:3; 

:0 

Q iiadr i lat e rals 


:0 

Regular Polygons 

5:5: 

:0 

Tangents 

5:6: 

:0 

Ellipses 

5:T; 

:0 

Curves 


SUBUNIT OBJECTIVE : 

5:1:0 Points and Lines 

5:1:1 Without the aid of references, the student should 
be able to define in visiting what is meant by a 
point and tu illustrate the three ways of represent- 
ing c- point with 100 percent accuracy* 

p:l:2 Without the aid of references, the student should 

be able to illustrate a straight line of indefinite 
length, a straight line of definite length, a hori- 
zontal line, a vertical line, and a perpendicular 
line with 100 percent accuracy. 

5:1:3 Give., problems related to points and lines, the 
student should be able to: 

(a) bisect lines. 

(b) draw parallel and perpendicular 11 hps. 

(c) divide straight lines into designated parts-- 
these to be accomplished using the basic 
drafting instruments to an accuracy of 90 
percent. 
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5:2:0 Triangles 

5:2:1 V/ithout the aid of references, the student should 
be able to mime and draw the four basic triangles 
(equilateral, isosoceles, scalene and right) used 
in drafting. Three of the four constructions should 
be correct. 

5:3:0 Quadrilaterals 

5:3-1 Given problems related to quadrilaterals (square, 
rectangle, rhombus, and rhomboid), the student 
should be able to name and draw each problem using 
correct drawing procedure. Three out of four 
problems should be correct, 

5:^:0 Regular Polygons 

5:^:1 Given problems related to regular polygons (tri- 
angle, squaz'e, pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, and 
octagon), the student should be able to name 
correctly and drav; each, using correct drawing 
procedure. Five of six problems should be correct. 


5:5:0 Tangents 


5:5:1 Using basic drafting instruments and standard 

drawing technique, the student should be able to: 

(a) draw an arc of a given radius tangent to two 
linei:?. 

(b) draw a line tangent to a c^'^'^lc: Lhrough a point 
on the circle. 

(c) dra\7 an arc ta.ngent to a straight line and an- 
oLher arc. 

(d) draw tangent arcs. 

These are to be accomplished in H5 minutes with an 
\ecuracy of 90 percent on the plate. 


5:6:0 Ellipses 


5:6:1 Given problems in the construction of ellipses, the 

student will demonstrate his ability to draw ellipses 
using the foci, the trammel, and the four-center 
methods. 
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0 Curves 

5:7:1 Given drawing problems related to curves, the 

student should be able to draw a parabolic curve, 
a hyperbola, and a helix with the use of standard 
drawing equipment in a time controlled situation 
to an accuracy of at least 80 percent of the 
plate grade o 
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m^IT 6:0:0 Multiview Drawings 


PUIiPOGE 

To become proficienL in object orientation, in the selection of vi<:wii, 
and in orthographic projection with relationship to multiview drawlngii. 
The techniques and applications of technical sketching are to be in- 
cluded as an integ.ral part of instruction and of practical application. 

CONTENT 


6:1:0 

Technical Sketching 

6:2:0 

Object Orientation 

6:3:0 

Selection of Views 

6:k:0 

Projection 

6:5:0 

Auxiliary Views 

6:6:0 

Revolutions 


STJBUIJIT: OBJECTIVE: 

6:1:0 Technical Sketching 

6:1:1 Given a problem in multiview sketching, the student 
should be able to make a technically accurate sketch 
of a rectangular object using lines and procedures 
acceptable to MSI drafting standards in a time 
controlled situation. 

6:2:0 Object Orientat^^-) 

6:2:1 Given an object to be drawn in a multiview drawing, 
the student will demonstrate ability to orient the 
object into its simplest position so that the prin- 
cipal faces are perpendicular to the sight directions 
for the views and parallel to the planes of projection 
with 100 percent accuracy in a time controlled 
situation. 

6:3:0 Selection of Views 

6:3:1 Given the ai::signment of making a multiview drawing 
of an object, the student will demonstrate his 
ability to select those views that show the object 
clearly and to properly arrange the views on the 
drav/inc. The completed drawing should be ri,ccept- 
able to MfJI drafting standards and should bo 
drawn within time limits set by the instructor. 
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6:^:0 Projection 

6:^:1 Given a problem in multiview projection using the 
three standard views, the student will demonstrate 
the proper use of horizontal and vertical projection 
and of projection between the top and side view. 
Procedures acceptable to MSI drafting standards, 
should be used and the problem should be ac-::!omplished 
in a time controlled situation. 


6:5:0 Auxiliary Views 

6:5^1 Given a problem in multiview projection requiring 
the use of a primary auxiliary view, the student 
should be p,b1e to make the required drawing using 
MSI approved standards in a time set by the in- 
structor. 


6:6:0 Revolutions 


6:6:1 Given a problem requiring a primary revolution, the 
student should be able to select the proper axis 
for revolution and then perform the revolution and 
complete the drawing in accordance with MSI drai^t- 
ing standard procedures in a time set by the 
instructor. 

6:6:2 Given a problem in successive revolution, the 
student should be able to execute the drawing 
in accordance with MSI drafting standards and 
within a time limit set by the instructor. 


i6 



UlilT 7:0:0 Sectional Views 


PURPOSE 

To become adopt in the rocognition of need for, the ooiection uf , and 
the practical application of sectional drawings and conventionc as 
applied to technical drawing*. 


COIWENTS 


f : 1 : 0 

Full ana jtiali bections 

7:2:0 

Broken-out Sections 

7:3:0 

Revolved Sections 

7:^4:0 

Removed Section3 

7:5:0 

Offset Sections 

7:6:0 

Ribs in Sections 

7:7:0 

Partial Views 

7:8:0 

Types of Sections 

7:9:0 

Conventions 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE : 

7:1:0 Full and Half Sections 

7:1:1 Given a problem in multiview drawing related to 
full and half sections, the sturl^^^nt shall, by- 
sketching, analyze the problem, determine the 
views to be sectioned, the type of section re- 
quired, and the views needed to incorporate com- 
plete Gize and shape description in a time set by 
the instructor. 

7:1:2 Using the analysis of the problem (sketch) and 
drafting instruments, the student will draw the 
object using proper section lining and other 
techniques in accordance with MSI drafting 
standards in a time set by the instructor. 

7:2:0 Broken-out Sections 

7:2:1 Given a problem requiring a broken-out section, 
the student should be able to analyze the proh- 
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lem and determine the views requiring a broken- 
out section, by sketching the views that incor- 
porate the complete size and shape description 
of the part in a time set by the instructor. 

7:2:2 Us'.ng the analysis (sketch) and drafting instru- 
ments, the student ^.hould be able to draw views 
complying with the proper use of cutting planes 
and section lining techniques in accordance with 
AMSI drafting standards in a time set by the 
instructor. 

7:3:0 Revolved Sections 

7:3:1 Given a problem related to revolved sections, 

the student should be able to analyze the problem 
to aetermine where revolved sections are needed 
by sketching the views that incorporate the com- 
plete size and vhape description of the part in 
a time set by the instructor. 

7:3:2 Using the analysis (sketch) and drafting instru- 
ments, the student should be able to draw the 
required views complying to the proper use of 
cutting planes and section lining techniqtues 
in accordance with ANSI drafting standards 
in a time set by the instructor. 

7:^:0 Removed Sections 

7:^:1 Given a problem requiring a removed section, the 
student should be able to analyze the problem 
to determine the views requiring a removed sec- 
tion by sketching the views that incorporate 
complete size and shape description of the 
problem. 

7:^:2 Using the analysis (sketch) of the problem and 

drafting instruments, the student should be able 
to draw the necessary views in accordance with 
ANSI drafting standards. 

7:5:0 Offset Sections 

7:5*1 Given a problem requiring an offset section, the 
student should be able to analyze the problem to 
determine the best cutting plane line for the 
offset section by sketching the views that incor- 
porate complete size and shape description of 
the problem. 

18 
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7:5-2 Using the analysis (sketch) and drafting instru- 
ments, the student should be able to draw the 
offset section and other required views, complying'; 
to proper cutting plane lines and section lining 
techniques in accordance with MSI drafting 
standards in a time controlled situation. 

7:6:0 Ribs and Aligned Sections 

7:6:1 Given a problem requiring ribs and alignment of 
ribs in section, the student should be able to 
analyze the problem to determine the placement 
of ribs in section, by sketching the views that 
incorporate complete size and shape description 
of the problem. 

7:6:2 Using the analysis (sketch) and drafting instru- 
ments, the student should be tjle to draw the 
required views, complying with proper aligning 
methods, cutting plane line and section lining 
techniques in accordance with MSI drafting 
standards and within a time limit set by the 
instructor, 

7:7:0 Partial Views 

7:7:1 Given a problem that incorporates sectioning and 
a partial view, the student should be able to 
analyze the problem to determine how the partial 
view would help give complete size and shape 
description to the problem by sketching the views 
required. 

'(\(:2. Using the analysis (sketch) of the problem, and 
drafting instruinents, the student should be able 
to draw the required views, showing proper cut- 
ting planes, break lines, and section lining 
techniques in accordance with MSI drafting 
standards in a time controlled situation. 

7:8:0 Types of Sections 

7:8:1 Shown exeunples of the different types of sections 
and without the aid of references, the student 
should be able to identify each type of section 
by listing the names to an accuracy of 80 percent. 

7:9:0 Conventions 

7:9'1 Shown exam;^)les of conventional breaks and without 
the aid of references, the student should be able 
to identify and give an application of each to a 
minimum acc'oracy of 80 percent. 
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UNIT 8:0:0 L'.hup ProcoGSci; 


PURPOSE 

To Lecorne acquainted, with the torminulogy and to provide information 
concerning the manufacturing processes and machine operations used 
during production by modern day industry. 

COMTEMTS 


8: 

1:0 

Casting 

8 

2:0 

Forging 

8 

3:0 

Stamping 

8' 

:h:0 

Welding 

8; 

:5:0 

Machine Operations 

8: 

:6:0 

Automation 

8 

:7:0 

Heat Treatment 

8 

:8:0 

Measuring Devices 


SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVE : 

8:1:0 Castings 


8:1:1 Given a list of terms having to do with casting 
processes, the student should be able to relate 
the terms to their definitions in a matching 
situation to an accuracy of 80 percent, 

8:1:2 Without the aid of references^ the student should 
be able to dyi^cribe in writing^ the sequence of 
events and operations that make up sand casting. 
This is to be accomplished to an accuracy of 80 
percent* 

8:1:3 Without the aid of refererces^ the student should 
be able to differentiate between sand casting and 
die castings in four diffe^^ent ways. 


8:2:0 Forging 


8:2:1 Without the aid of references^ the student should 
be able to list five metals used in forging. 
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8:2:2 Without the aid of references, the student should 
be able to describe the process of drop forging 
to the Gatiafaction of the instructor. 


8:3:0 Stamping 


8:3:1 Without the aid of referencer,^ the irtudont Lihoul.d 
be able to lict the specific operations used In 
making stampings to an accuracy of 80 percent. 


8:i*:0 Welding 


8:^:1 Without the use of references, the student should 
be able to list and describe the three principal 
methods of welding (gas welding, arc welding and 
resistance v/elding) to an accuracy of 100 percent,. 

8:^:2 Without the aid of references, the student should 
bp able to identify ten different welding symbolL^ 
to an accuracy of 80 percent. 


8:5-0 Machine Operations 


8:5'1 Without the use of references, the student should 
be able to list, and describe the use of five of 
the common machine tools to an accuracy of 80 percent. 

8:5:2 Without the use of references, the student should 
be able to list and give an acceptable description 
of ten machine operations to an accuracy of 80 percent, 


8:6:0 Automation 


8:6:1 Given information on the automation of machines 
used in the various shop processes, the student 
should be able' to give verbally or in writing 
a brief description of the effects of this 
automation to the drafting occupation. This tc 
be accomplished to the satisfaction of the student 
and the instructor. 


8:7:0 Heat Treatment 


8:7:1 Without the use of references, the student should 
be able to list and describe three heat treatment 
processes. The description should be accomplished 
to a minimum accuracy of 80 percent. 
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8:8:0 Measuring devices 

8:8:1 Without the Ui;t' of rorerencc^L; , the iJLudcjrit ijhouNl 
be able to list and describe the use of foot* pre- 
cision measuring devices used in the shop. The 
description of use should be to a minimum accuracy 
of 80 percent. 

8:8:2 Given a measuring problem requiring the use of a 
micrometer, the student should be able to make a 
series of measurements maintaining accuracy to 
within plus or minus .001 inches. 


ERIC 
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UNIT 9:0:0 Dimensioning 


PURPOSE 

To provide information and practical application in size description 
as it relates to shape description. Special consideration should be 
given tolerancing as used in interchangeable manufacturing. The use 
of standard tables is to be emphasized. 


CONTENTS 


9:1:0 

Definitions of Terms 

9;2:0 

Fundamental Rules 

9:3:0 

Lines and Symbols 

9:k:0 

Standard Abbreviations 

9:5:0 

General and Local Notes 

9:6:0 

Placement of Dimensions 

9:7:0 

Scale of a Drawing 

9:8:0 

Units of Measurement 

9:9:0 

Dimensions of Size and Position 

y I lU : u 

Dimensioning of Standard Features 

9:11:0 

Surface Texture 

9:12:0 

Dimensions from Datum Planes 

9:13:0 

Tolerance and Limits 

9:1^:0 

Limits and Fits for Cylindrical Parts 

9:15:0 

Advantage of True Position Tolerancing 

9:l6:0 

Symbols for Tolerances of Position and Form 

9:17:0 

Tolerances of Position 

9:18:0 

Tolerances of Form 
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SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE 

9:1:0 Definition of TerrnT^ 

9:1:1 Following discussions and study assignments in 
terminology directly related to dimensioning^ 
the student should be able to identify in a 
testing situation the terms discussed and studied 
to an accuracy of at least 80 percent. 

9:2:C Fundame.'^'.al Rules 

9:2:1 Given instruction and study assignments on 

fundamental drafting rales as found in the ANSI 
drafting standards or textbook, the student 
should make application of these rules by con- 
forming to them in his drafting assignments. 

9:3-0 Lines and Symbols 

9:3:1 Given a problem in dimensioning, the student 
should be able to select and make application 
of the standard lines and symbols used in the 
dimensioning process in accordance with ANSI 
drafting standards. 

9:^:0 Standard Abbreviations 

9:^:1 After instruction on their use and with the aid 

of references, the student should, where necessary 
or applicable, use the. correct standard abbrevia- 
tions as lisced in the ANSI drafting standards. 

9:5:0 General and Local Notes 

9:5:1 Given instruction on why, when, where, and how to 
UGe general and local notes aG a part of the 
dimensioning procedure and following supervised 
application, the student should be able to de- 
termine the need for notes ; the type of notes, 
their composition, location, and systematic ar- 
rangement. He should then be able to properly 
letter the notes on the drawing; all of these to 
be accomplii:}[ied in accordance to the rules and 
procedures as set forth in the ANSI drafting 
standards . 
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9:6:0 Placement of Dimensions 

9:6:1 Following instruction and supervised application 
on the placement of dimensions on a drawing and 
on the use of the dimension line^ leader, extension 
line, and ccnt-er line in this placement, the stu- 
dent shall be able to place the dliTiensions on a 
drawing in such locations as to give maximum 
clarity to the drawing and ease to the manufactur- 
ing process. This is to be accomplished in accor- 
dance to the instructions and illustrations found 
in ANSI drafting standards • 

9:7:0 Scale of a Drawing 

9:7:1 Given instruction on the specification of the ricale 
of a drawing, the student should be aLlo to specify 
this scale In accordance to instructions given in 
ANSI dr^ft ing standards. 

9:8:0 Units of Measurement 

9:8:1 Following instruction and supervised application 
on the use of the fractional^ decimal, and metric 
ui*)its of measurement and on the conversion of 
meas'oremento from one unit to another, the s .u- 
dent should, with the aid of references, be able 
to make these conversions to 100 percent accuracy. 
He should then be able to use any specified unit or 
combination of units in the correct dimensioning 
of a drawing. 

9:8:2 Following instruction and supervised appli'jation 
on the use of angular units of measurement, the 
student should be able to correctly use tViese 
'units, expressed in degrees, minutes and secords 
or in degrees and decimal parts of a degree, in 
the dimensioning of an angle. He should also be 
able to make correct conversions between minutes 
and seconds and decimal parts of a degree. 

;;i^:9:0 Dimensions of Size and Position 

9:9:1 Following instruction and supervised practice on 
the dimensioning of size and position, the stu- 
dent should be able to distinguish between dimen- 
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GionG of Gi::fj and. dimensions of position to de- 
termine the need for each and then to make proper 
application of this, as set forth in the MSI 
drafting standards, in the dimensioning of assigned 
drawings. 


9:10:1 Dimensioning of Standard Features 


9:10:1 Following instruction and supervised application 
on the dimensioning of standard features and with 
the aid of references the student should be able 
to correctly dimension the standard features of 
an assigned dr'iwing. This is to be done in ac- 
cordance with /^'SI drafting standards. 


9:11:0 Surface Texture 


9:11:1 Following appropriate instruction and supervised 
practice, and with the aid of references, the 
student should be able to determine and then to 
specify Jy proper use of the surface control 
symbol the correct surface texture of all con- 
trolled surfaces so that they meet the functional 
and manufacturing requirements of the object. 
Instructions and procedures as outlined in ANSI 
drafting standards should be complied with. 


9:12:0 Dimensioning From Datum Planes 

9:12:1 Following appropriate instruction and supervised 
application on the three plane concept of dimen- 
sioning, the student should be able to dimension 
a drawing by relating all features of the drawing 
to a reference system composed of three mutually 
perpendicular planes; this to be accomplished 
in accordance to ANSI drafting standards, keeping 
in mind the functional requirements of the part 
and the facilitation of the manufacturing process. 


9:12:2 Following instruction on tabular dimensioning 

and its relationship to the datum plane concept, 
the student should be able to correctly dimension 
an appropriate drawing using the tabular form of 
dimensioning so as to facilitate the manufacturing 
process while conforming to ANSI drafting standards. 
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9:13:0 Tolerances find Limlr;: 

9:13:1 After discucsion and study on precision dimension- 
ing and its implications, the student should be 
able to make a verbal or written explanation on 
the need for . tulerancing as it applies to inter- 
changeable manixfacturing. The explanation must 
be given to the satisfaction of both the student 
and the instructor. 

9:13:2 Following discussions and demonstrations on 

tolerancing methods and procedures, and with the 
aid of references, the student should be able to 
correctly specify the tolerances on a drawing 
using limit dimensions and/or plus and minus 
tolerancing. This specification should at all 
times conform to the illustrations and written ex- 
planations found in the MSI drafting standards, 

9:1^:0 Limits and Fits for Cylindrical Parts 

9:1^:1 After instruction and study on the nomenclature 
of the types of fits and given a written or 
description of these fits, the student should be 
able to identify by letter symbol and by name 
all of the five types of fits. 

9:1^:2 Given instruction and supervised application on 
types and classes of fit, the desired 'type and 
class of fit or information suTficient to make 
this determination, and with the aid of references, 
the "^.tudent shall be able to compute the tolerances 
appl^ able to the designated fit and then be able 
to ^pply these tolerances to the basic size of 
the hole or shaft. Complete accuracy should be 
maintained at all times. 

9:15:0 Advantages of True Position Tolerancing 

9:15:1 After discussions, illustrations, and study on the 

advantages of true position tolerancing, the student 
should be able to make a verbal and/or written list- 
ing of these advantages to the satisfaction of 
both the student and the instructor. 
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9:l6:0 Symbols for ToLeranct;:i of Position and Form 

9:l6:l After Instruction and study on t.ol.crJinclng Gynibrjl:; 

and their meaning and purpose, the student should 
be able to identify and/or reproduce these synibols 
in a testing situation to an accuracy of 100 percent. 

9:l6:2 After instruction and supervised application on 
the use of tolerancing symbols as a part of the 
precision dimensioning process, the student should 
be able to use these symbols in the dimensioning of 
an assigned drawing as they apply to position and 
form tolerancing. Usage and procedures should at 
all times conform to ANSI drafting standards. 

9:17:0 Tolerances of Position 

9:17:1 After instruction, study, and supervised applica- 
tion on the principles and procedures of true 
position dimensioning and tolerancing, and with 
the aid of references, the student should bo able 
to correctly dimension an assigned drawing re- 
quiring dimensions using tolerancing of position 
methods. The procedures, instructions, and il- 
lustrations as found in ANSI drafting standards 
or in several of the specially-prepared manuals 
on tolerancing of position should be used and 
followed. 

9:l8:0 Tolerances of Form 

9:l8:l Given sufficient data to provide propor determina- 
tion of the geometric characteristics and symbols 
to be used in giving tolerances of form to spocif ic 
features of a drawing and given the amount of 
tolerance to be allowed in each case, the student 
should be able to correctly specify on an as- 
signed drawing a tolerance of form on the drawing 
features in a manner that will provide for proper 
and complete interpretation of the geometric 
characteristics of each feature. This should be 
accomplished with the aid of and in accordance 
with references agreeing with ANSI drafting 
standards . 
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IMIT 10 : 0 : 0 Threads, Fasteners^ and Springs 

To provide information and practical application with regard to 
r.he terminology, classif icat ion, use of standard tables, and 
^:raphical representation of threa^^s, fasteners, and springs. 


10:1:0 

Terminology 

1.0:2:0 

Screw-thread Forms and Representation 

iO:3:0 

Thread Series 

10:^4:0 

Classes of Fit 

10:5:0 

Standard Fasteners 

10:6:0 

Keys 

10:7:0 

Locking Devices 

10:3:0 

Springs 


SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVE : 

10 : 1 : 0 Terminology 

10:1:1 Without the aid of references, the student should 
be able to lint the three applications of screw 
threads to an accuracy of 100 percent. 

10:1:? Given a pictorial representation, and without tht:-- 
aid of references, the student should be able to 
identify all the parts of screw thread to an ac- 
ciuracy of 80 jjercent. 

10:2:0 Screw-thread Forms and Representation 

10:2:1 Shown pictures of 7 types of screw threads, the 
student should be able to recall and list 
the names of at least 6 of them. 

10:2:2 Given pictui'es of different thread representations, 
and without the aid of references, the student 
should be able to identify each type of representa- 
tion. 
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Threads > Fasteners, and Springs 


10:3:0 Thread Series 


10:3:1 Without the aid of references, the student should 
be able to recall by listing all. of the different 
types of thread series. 


10:^:0 Classes of Fit 


Without the aid of references, the student r.:houJd 
be able to list and write a description of each 
class of fit to the satisfaction of the instructor. 


10:5^0 Standard Fasteners 


10:5:1 Without the aid of references, the student should 
be able to recall by listing, the names of the 
different standard metal fasteners to an accuracy 
of 80 percent. 

10:5:2 Without the aid of references, the student should 
be able to write a standard fastener specifica- 
tion according to ANSI drafting standards, to an 
accuracy of 100 percent. 

10:5:3 Given a thread problem and with the aid of ref- 
erences, the student should be able to draw the 
problem with drafting instruments, to comply 
with the ANSI drafting standard specifications. 

10:5:^ Given a thread problem, and with the aid of refer- 
ences, the student should demonstrate his ability 
to use the standard thread tables by looking up 
required specifications to a minimum accuracy of 
80 percent. 


10:6:0 Keys 


10:6:1 Given pictorial representations of keys, and/or the 
actual key, and without the aid of references, the 
student should be able to identify each by name to 
a minimum accuracy of 80 percent. 


10:7:0 Locking Devices 


10:7:1 Given pictorial representations and/or locking devices, 
and without the aid of references, the student should 
be able to identify each type of device by name to 
a minimum accuracy of 80 percent. 
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10:8:0 Springs 

10:8:1 Without the aid of references, the student should 
be able' to list the types of springs according 
to their geometric form with 100 percent accuracy. 
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UNIT 11:0:0 Production Drawings 


PURPOSE 

To provide information and experiences in the area of production 
drawing by working with essential size and shape descriptions, 
with details and the several types of assembly drawings, and 
with specifications required for the manufacturing process. 


CONTENTS 


11:1:0 

Detail Drawings 

11:2:0 

Assembly Drawings 

11:3:0 

Parts Lists 

ll:J+:0 

Checking 

11:5:0 

Revisions 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

11:1:0 Detail Drawings 


ERIC 


11:1:1 Given an object or pictorial illustration of an 

object, the student should be able to analyze the 
object or picture and determine the views needed 
to give size and shape description to the object. 

ll:!:^: Using the information obtained from the analysis, 
the student should be able to draw the details 
of the object, giving all information needed for 
size and shape. Description and necessary specifi- 
cations in accordance with ANSI drafting standards. 


11:2:0 Assembly Drawings 


11:2:1 Given examples of the various types of assembly 
drawing, the student should be able to list the 
names of each to a minimum accuracy of 80 percent « 

11:2:2 Given the detailed drawings of an object, the 

student should be able to draw the required as- 
sembly in accordance with ANSI drafting standards. 


11:3:0 Parts List 


11:3:1 Given the detailed and/or assembly drawing of 
an object, the student should be able to make 
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a parts list to comply with the drawings. This 

to be accomplished in accordance with ANSI drafting 

standards. 

11:^:0 Checking 

11:^:1 Given a print of a drawing, the student should te 

atle to check and make the necessary corrections to 
make the drawing technically correct to the satis- 
faction of student and instructor, 

11:5:0 Revisions 

11:5:1 After instruction on the purpose, size, and location 
of the revision strip, and after supervised applica- 
tion on its use, the student should te atle to make 
revisions on a drawing and then make note of these 
in the revision strip. This should te done in ac- 
cordance to ANSI drafting standards. 
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UNIT 12:0:0 Pictorial Drawings 


PURPOSE 


To identify and become proficient in the drawing of pictorial 
drawings in axometric projection, oblique projection, and in 
perspective. 

CONTENT 


12 

:1:0 

Isometric Drawings 


12 

:2:0 

Dime trie Drawings 


12 

:3:0 

Oblique Drawings 


12 

:k:0 

One -point Perspective 

Drawings 

12 

:5:0 

Two-point Bsrspective 

Drawings 

12 

:6:0 

Exploded Assemblies 


12 

:T:0 

Shading 



SUBUNIT : OBJECT IVE : 

12:1:0 Isometric Drawings 


12:1:1 


Given a problem in isometric projection, the stu- 
dent should be able to complete the drawing prob- 
lem using procedures that are in accordance with 
MSI drafting standards. 


12:2:0 


Dimetric 


Drawing 


12:2:1 


Given a problem in dimetric projection, the stu- 
dent should be able to determine, by sketching, 
the relative positions of the axes and the degree 
of foreshortening necessary for proper drawing 
the object following standard dimetric procedures. 


12:2:2 


Given the relative axes positions and foreshorten- 
ing scales, the student should be able to construct 
a dimetric projection following procedures and 
standards that are in accordance with the ANSI 
drafting standards. 
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12:3:0 Oblique Drawings 

12:3^1 Given a problem In oblique projection, the student 
should be able to make determinations with regards 
to orientation of the drawing, direction of re- 
ceding axis, and scale of receding lines; then 
construct the drav/ing. All procedures and stan- 
dards should be in accordance with the MSI drafting 
standards . 

12:^:0 One -point Drawings 

12:4:1 Given a problem in the construction of a one-point 
perspective drawing, the student should be able 
to make determinations regarding problem orienta- 
tion and the location of the picture plane line, 
horLzon, vanishing point, and station point; then 
construct the drawing. The completed drawing 
should be satisfactory to both the student and 
the instructor. 

12:5iO Two-point Perspective Drawings 

12:5^1 Given a problem in the construction of a two- 
point persepctive drawing, the student should be 
able to nasLke determinations with regards to 
problem orientation, location of the picture 
plane line, horizon, vanishing points, and sta- 
tion point; then construct the problem. The 
completed drawing should be satisfactory to 
both the student and the instructor. 

12:6:0 Exploded Assemblies 

12:6:1 Given a problem requiring the drawing of an ex- 
ploded assembly, the student should be able to 
make determinations as to the type of pictorial 
drawing to be used and the orientation of the 
drawings; then construct the drawing. All pro- 
cedures should be in accordance to those found in 
the ANSI drawfing steuidards with the finished drawing 
satisfactory to both the student and the instructor. 

12:7:0 Shading 
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12:7:1 Given a pictorial drawing and following instruction 
and supervised application on the various types of 
shading conunonly ust^d on pictorial drawings, the 
student should be aole to select the appropriate 
type and then shade the drawing to the satisfaction 
of both the student and the instructor. 


UNIT 13:0:0 Graphs and Charts 


PURPOSE 


To show how technical information, statistics, and engineering data may 
be presented by the use of graphs and charts. 


CONTENTS 


13:1:0 


Purposes 


13:2:0 


Types 


13:3:0 


Construction 


13:^:0 


Prepared Grids and Gtiher Media 


SUBUHIT: OBJECTIVE: 


13:1:0 


Purposes 


13:1:1 Following discussion. Illustrations, and study on 


the purposes of graphs and charts, the student should 
be able to give verbally or in writing the several 
purposes of these representations. This to be 
accomplished in accordance to the instruction given 
to a minimum accuracy of 80 percent. 


13:2rl After instruction and study on the types of graphs 


and charts, the student should be able to list and 
then explain the function of those types considered. 
This should be accomplished to an accuracy of at 
least 80 percent. 


13:3:1 Using the information previously presented on the 


purposes and types of graphs and charts and given 
instruction and supervised application on their 
construction, the student should be able to drav; 
assigned graphs or charts to the satisfactlo*i of 
both the student and the instuctor. 


13:2:0 


Types 


13:3:0 


Construction 


Iftlit 13:0:0 Graphs and Charts 


13:4:0 Prepared Grids and Other Media 


13:'*:1 Given instruction and shown samples of the various 
grids, poster papers, and illustration "boards the 
student should te atle to select the proper media 
upon which to perform the assigned task. This 
selection, should "be made to the satisfaction of "both 
the student and the instructor. 
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PURPOSE 


To become proficient in the solving of development and inter- 
section problems involving prisms, pyramids, cylinders, and 
cones. 


COMEMTS 

1^:1:0 Prisms 

1^:2:0 Parallel Line Development 

1^:3:0 Radial Line Development 

1^:^;C Triangulation Development 

1^ : 5iO Intersections 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

1^:1:0 Prisms 

1^:1:1 Shown pictures of the different types of prisms, 
and without the aid of references, the student 
should be able to identify them by najne to an 
accuracy of 80 percent. 

1^:2:0 Parallel Line Development 

1^:2:1 Given problemf; in parallel line development and 
using drafting instruments, the student should 
be able to develop the surface of all types of 
prisms to + l/l6 inch accuracy. 

1^:3:0 Radial Line Development 

1^:3:1 Given a problem in radial line development and 
using drafting instruments, the student should 
be able to develop a cone surface to + l/l6 inch 
accuracy. 

1^:^:0 Triangulation Development 

1^:^:1 Given problems in triangulation^ and using draft- 
ing instruments, the student should be able to 
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develop the surface of oblique cones and tran- 
sition pieces to + l/8 inch accuracy. 

1^1 : 5:0 Intersections 

1^:5:1 Given problems in intersections, and using draft- 
ing instruments, the student should be able to 
solve the intersection of two or more prisms on 
designated angles to + l/l6 inch accuracy. 
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HIRPOSE 


To provide experiences in the use of terminology, notations, 
and procedures necessary to the solving of basic problems in 
descriptive geometry. 

CONTENTS 

15:1:0 Terminology 

15:2:0 Notations 

15:3:0 Finding the True Length of a Line 

15:^:0 Determining a Point View of a Line 

15:5:0 Constructing an Edge View of a Plane 

15:6:0 Finding the True Size of a Plane Figure 

SUBUIJIT: OBJECTIVE: 

15:1:0 Terminology 


15:1:1 Given a list of terms commonly used in descriptive 
geometry, the student should be able to define 
the terms to an accuracy of 80 percent. 


15:2:0 


Notations 


15:2:1 


Given a problem in desceiptive geometry requiring 
the use of notations, the student should be able 
to, in the process of completing the problem, 
use notations in accordance with standard pro- 
cedures to an accuracy of 90 percent. 


15:3:0 


Finding 


the True Length of a Line 


15:3:1 


Given a problem calling for finding the true 
length of a line, the student should be able to 
solve the problem using standard descriptive 
geometry procedures, to an accuracy of 90 percent* 
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15:^:0 Determining a Point View of a Line 

15:^:1 Given a problem in descriptive geometry calling 
for the determination of a point view of a line, 
the student should be able to solve the problem, 
using standard descriptive geometry procedures 
to an accuracy of 90 percent^ 

15:5:0 Constructing an Edge View of a Plane 

15:5:1 Given a problem in descriptive geometry calling 
for the construction of an edge view of a plane, 
the student should be able to make the construc- 
tion, following standard descriptive geometry 
procedures, to an accuracy of 90 percent. 

15:6:0 Finding the True Size of a Plane Figure 

15:6:1 Given a problera in descriptive geometry calling 
for the finding of the true size of a plane 
figure, the student should be able to solve the 
problem, using standard descriptive geometry 
procedures, to an accuracy of 90 percent. 
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PART 2 


BASIC ARCHITECTURAL DRAPTING 

This part of the guide has been developed for the advanced student in vocational 
drafting who has completed the requirements set forth in Part 1 axid is now ready 
to go into a specialized field. 

The course is intended for the student ineterested in Architectural Construction 
and Drafting* The important specializet:. c;.reas dealing with the design and draw- 
ing of houses will be introduced in progressive steps, using simplified pro- 
cedures to develop the principal building representation. 

The small residence is used throughout to illustrate the application of the 
various architectural plans and techniques. During the course, the student 
will complete a set of working drawings of a small house to include preparation 
of streamlined specifications. Principles of two-point perspective drawings, 
for the purpose of completing the necessary background experience, will be 
taught. 
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PURPOSE 

To present an overview of the techniques of Architectural Drafting 
CONTENTS 


1:1:0 

Architectural Line Weights and Techniques 

1:2:0 

Architectural Lettering 

1:?:0 

The Architect's Scale 

l:i*:0 

Time Savers 

1:5:0 

Freehand Sketching 

1:6:0 

Architectural Dimensions and Notes 

1:7:0 

Architectural Terminology 


SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVE : 

1:1:0 Architectural Line Weights and Technicques 

1:1:1 Without the aid of references, the student should 

be able to name and draw examples of the individual 
lines as found in the alphabet of lines with 80 
percent accuracy. 

1:1:2 Using accepted methods, the student should demon- 
strate his ability to use proper architectural line 
techniques, this to be accomplished to the joint 
satisfaction of the student and the instructor. 

1:2:0 Architectural Lettering 

1:2:1 Given samples of Gothic, Roman, and Text styles of 
lettering, the student should be able to recall 
and list the names of each to an accuracy of 100 
percent. 

1:2:2 Given a choice from samples of accepted architec- 
tural lettering styles, the student should be able 
to demonstrate his lettering ability to the joint 
satisfaction of the student and the instructor. 

1:3:0 The Architect's Scale 

1:3:1 Using an architect's scale, the student should be 
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able to make measurements using each of the scales 
to ail accuracy consistent with the particular scale 
being used. 


1:^:0 Time Savers 


1:^1:1 Given a problem requiring the use of templates, 
the student should be able to demonstrate his 
ability to use the templates by paralleling his 
accuracy with accuracies obtained using drawing 
instruments . 

l:k:2 Given a problem requiring the use of accepted sym- 
bols and/or abbreviations, the student should demon- 
strate his ability to use them to the joint satis- 
faction of the student and the instructor. 

1:5:0 Freehand Sketching 

1:5:1 Given problems in sketching, the student should be 
able to make sketch drawings of the house and its 
various parts to the extent that the sketches be- 
come functional. 

1:6:0 Architectural Dimensions and Notes 

1:6:1 Given the working drawings of a house, the student 
will be able to select and properly locate the 
dimensions and notes, giving locations, sizes/ 
and other information, in jjuch a manner as to 
give maximum clarity. 

1:7:0 Architectural Terminology 

1:7:1 Following invStruction on architectural components 
and their terminology, the student will be able to 
identify by name, the components commonly used in 
house construction to an accuracy of 80 percent. 
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PURPOSE 

To piHDvide creative experiences in the expression of ideas re- 
lated to residential design. 


CONTENTS 


2 

:1:0 

Orient at ion 

2 

:2:0 

Materials 

2 

:3:0 

Architectural Styles 

2 

:l+:0 

Common Roof Types 

2 

:5:0 

Principles of Design 

2 

:6:0 

Cost Anaylsis 

2 

;7:0 

Codes and Zoning 

2 

:8:0 

References and Standards 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

2:1:0 Orientation 

2:1:1 Given the building site, the student should be able 
to orient a house to a lot giving consideration to 
such things as the view, sun, privacy, prevailing 
winds, size, shape of the lot, and the personal 
desires of the client; this to be accomplished 
to the joint satisfaction of the student and the 
instructor*, 

2:2:0 Materials 

2:2:1 Given instruction concerning basic building materials, 
such as concrete, masonry, gypsum, wood, and glass, 
the student should demonstrate his knowledge of the 
functional and aesthetic usage of these materials 
by properly incorporating them into the working 
drawings of the house; this to be accomplished 
to the satisfaction of the instructor. 

2:3:0 Architectural Styles 

2:3:1 Given instruction on the various styles of houses. 
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the student should demonstrate his knowledge 
concerning architectural styles by properly select- 
ing and using an appropriate style designed around 
the floor plan of the working drawings; this tc be 
accomplished to the satisfaction of the instructor. 

2:k:0 Common Roof Types 

2:^:1 Given instruction concerning common roof types, 
the student should demonstrate the application 
of this information by choosing and using a roof 
type appropriate to the floor plan and thre pre- 
selected style of the house; this to be done to 
the satisfaction of the instructor. 

2:5:0 Principles of Design 

2:5:1 Given instruction on the six basic principles of 

design, the student should demonstrate his ability 
hy applying these principles in the creation of the 
design of a house; this to be accomplished to the 
satisfaction of the instructor. 

2:6:0 Cost Analysis 

2:6:1 Given instruction on cost analysis and the work- 
ing drawings of a house, the student should esti- 
mate the cost, using both the square foot and the 
cubic foot method of cost analysis, to an accuracy 
of 80 percent. 

2:7:0 Code and Zoning 

2:7:1 Given instruction on uniform building codes and 

zoning regulations, the student should demonstrate 
his knowledge of these by designing and drawing a 
house to comply 100 percent. 

2:8:0 References artL Standards 

2:8:1 Given instruction on the use of references and 
standards, the student should demonstrate his 
awareness of them applying the principles in the 
process of drawing the working drawings; this to 
be done to the satisfaction of the instructor. 
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PURPOSE 

To plan the areas of a house to best serve the functional and 
aesthetic needs of a familyo 


CONTENTS 

3:1:0 Living Area 

3:2:0 Service Area 

3:3;0 Sleeping Area 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

3:1:0 Living Area 

3:1:1 Given instruction on the living area of the house, 
the student should design a living area that be- 
comes a functional, useful and integral paxt of the 
house; this to be done to the satisfaction of boti. 
the student and the instructor. 

3:2:0 Service Area 

3:2:1 Given instruction on the sei^ice area of the house, 
the student should design a service area that has 
maximuin livability as well as proper facilities 
for the maintenance and servicing ' other areas of 
the house; this to be designed foi .cmost convenience 
and efficiency to the satisfaction of both student 
and instructor. 

3:3:0 Sleeping Area 

3:3:1 Given instruction on the sleeping area of the house, 
the student should design a sleeping area that will 
provide planned facilities for maximuin comfort and 
relaxation in the quiet part of the house; this to 
be done to the satisfaction of both student and in- 
structor. 
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PURPOSE 

To illustrate* the commonly-accepr,ed methods of house constrUGtion 
in use today. 


CONTENTS 

^:1:0 Frame Construction 

^:2:0 Masonry Veneer Over Frame Construction 

4:3:0 Post and Beam Construction 

k:k:0 Solid Masonry 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 
k:l:0 

^:1:1 After instruction on frame construction, the stu- 

dent should demonstrate his knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of frame construction by properly applying 
them during the process of drawing the working 
drawings; this to be done to the satisfaction of 
both the student and the instructor. 

^:2:0 Masonry Veneer Over Frame Construction 

^:2:1 Given instruction on masonry veneer over frame con- 

struction, the student should demonstrate his knowl- 
edge of the principles involved by application 
during th*^; drawing of the working drawings or by 
'i sketch-t.ype application to the satisfaction of 
student and instructor. 

^-.3:0 Post and Beam Construction 

^:3:1 Given instruction on post and beam construction, 

the student should demonstrate his knowledge of 
the principles by application during the draw- 
ing of the working drawings or by a sketch-type 
illustration to the satisfaction of both the stu- 
dent and the instructor. 

^:^:0 Solid Masonry 

^:^:1 Given instruction on solid masonry construction,- 

the student should demonstrate his knowledge of 
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the principles involved ty application during the 
drawing of the working drawings or by sketch-type 
illustration to the satisfaction of toth the student 
and the instuctor. 
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UNIT 5:0:0 The Finished Floor Plan 


PURPOSE 

To draw a completely dimensioned floor plan showing the detailed 
layout and other information necessary for construction purposes. 


CONTENTS 


5:1:0 

The Basic Floor Plan 

5:2:0 

Dimensions 

5:3:0 

Room Titles 


Door and Window Identification 

5:5:0 

Electrical 

5:6:0 

Architectiiral Symbols 

5:7:0 

Schedules 

5:8:0 

Checklists 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

5:1:0 The basic floor plan 

5:1:1 Given the sketched designs of the three areas of 

the house, the student will combine these areas and 
draw the basic floor pletn. This is to be done to 
the extent that the plan is ready for the applica- 
tion of other necessary information. 


5: :0 Dimensions 

5:2:1 Given the basic floor plan, the student will dimen- 
sion the plan to include all necessary interior 
and exterior dimensions, placing them in their cor- 
rect locations in such a manner as to provide th^ 
information and clarity necessary for construction 
purposes. 

5:3:0 Room Titles 

5:3:1 Given the basic dimensioned floor plan, the stu- 
dent will title all rooms and areas shown. 
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5:^:0 Door and Window Identification 


5:^:1 Given the basic dimensioned and titled flooi* plan, 
tlie student will identify ail doors and windowr;. 
UGing numbers and/or letters. 


5:5^0 Electrical 

5:5*1 Using the given floor plan^ the student will draw 

the basic electrical layout showing all information 
necessary for a functional electrical system. 

5:6:0 Architectural Syiatcls 

5:6:1 Using "Lhe given floor plan^ the student will symbol 
all cioorsj windows and materials and will show all 
other architectural symbols needed for informational 
and construction purposes » 

5:7:0 Schedules 


5:7:1 Using the given floor plan^ the student will design 
and draw a schedule format for doors and windows. 
All information for the doors and windows, pre- 
viously identified, will be properly placed within 
the format. This must be done to the extent that 
all information needed by the builder is included. 


5:8:0 Checklist 


5:8:1 Using a given prepared checklist, the student will 
check the finished floor plan against this list 
for omissions and discrepancies to insure that the 
plan is ready for reproduction and subsequent use 
for construction. 
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PURPOSE 

To design, using the rule of thiunb method, and draw a plan shoving 
footings and foundations adequate to support the main structure. 

•CONTENTS 

6:1:0 Footings and Foundations 
6:2:0 Checklist 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

6:1:0 Footings and Foundations 

6:1:1 Given the finished floor plan and instruction on 
footings and foundations, the student will draw 
the footing and foundation plan shoving piers and 
columns where required. This plan is to show all 
necessary notes, dimensions and information to 
the satisfaction of the student and the instructor. 

6:2:0 Checklist 

6:2:1 Using a given prepared checklist, the student will 
check the finished footing and foundation plan 
against this list for omissions and discrepancies 
to insure that the plan is ready for reproduction 
and subsequent use for construction. 
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PURPOSE 


To draw sectional views showing the internal construction of the 
house structure. 


CONTENTS 

7:1:0 Transverse and Longitudinal Sections 

7:2:0 Wall Sections 

7:3:0 Details 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 


7:1:0 Transverse and Longitudinal Sections 


7:1:1 Given instruction on sections and using the finished 
floor plan and the footing and foundation plan, the 
student will draw a transverse and/or longitudinal 
section at a specified location showing the com- 
ponent structure of the house. All necessary di- 
mensions, notes £Lnd information must be given to 
the satisfaction of the instructor. 

7:2:0 Wall Sections 


7:2:1 Given instruction on wall sections, the student will 
draw wall sections from specified locations on the 
floor plan at an enlarged scale showing the com- 
ponents of the wall. All necessary dimensions, 
notes and information must be given to the satis- 
faction of the instructor^ 


7:3:0 Details 


7:3:1 Given instruction on detailing, the student will draw 
specified structural features taken from transverse 
and/or longitudinal sections on an enlarged scale. 
All materials, dimensions, and notes necessary for 
construction must be shown to the satisfaction of 
the instructor. 
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PURPOSE 

To draw complete elevations shoving all exterior features of the 
house as related to the floor plan. 


COMENTS 


8:1:0 

Relationship to Floor Plan 

8:2:0 

Exterior Materials 

8:3:0 

Vertical Dimensioning 

8:i*:0 

Checklist 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

8:1:0 Relationship to Floor Plan 

8:1:1 Given instruction on the design and drawing of 

exterior elevations and using the finished floor 
plan and sectional drawings, the student should 
draw the four exterior elevations relating to 
the floor plan and to the sectional drawingc to 
the satisfaction of the student and the instructor. 

8:2:0 Exterior T^aterials 

8:2:1 Given Instruction on aesthetic values and functional 
qualities of different materials, the student should 
show the different materials used in the elevation 
of the finished floor plan. Proper symbols, notations 
and sectional views should be used to present the 
information to the satisfaction of the teacher and 
student. 

8:3:0 Vertical Dimensioning 

8:3:1 Given instruction on the dimensioning of elevations, 
the student should show all necessary vertical di- 
mensions to the satisfaction of the instructor. 

8:4:0 Checklist 

8:4:1 Using a given prepared checklist, the student should 
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check the finished elevation drawings against 
this list for omissions and discrepancies to insure 
that the plan is ready for reproduction and sub- 
sequent use to construction. 
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UNIT 9:0:0 Details 


PURPOSE 

To make enlarged scale drawings of those features of the house 
structure requiri.ig further clarification. 

CONTENT 

9:1:0 Stairs 

9:2:0 Fireplaces 

9:3:0 Millwork 


SUBUIIIT: OBJECTIVE: 
9:1:0 Stairs 
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9:1:1 Given instruction on stair design and layout, 
and using previous drawings for reference pur- 
posesj the student should draw, dimension and 
note a stair layout, taking into consideration 
the basic requirements of construction. This 
should be done to the satisfaction of the in- 
structor. 

9:1:2 Given instruction on stair terminology, the stu- 
dent should be able to identify and list the com- 
ponents of the stair layout to an accuracy of* 
90 percent. 


9:2:0 Fireplaces 


9:2:1 Given instruction on fireplace design and using 

previous drawings for reference purposes, the stu- 
dent should draw a basic fireplace showing all 
dimensions and notes necessary for construction. 
This should be done to the satisfaction of the 
instructor. 

9:2:2 Given instruction on fireplace terminology, the 
student should be able to identify and list the 
components of the fireplace to an accuracy of 90 


percent. 


9:3:0 Millwork 


9:3:1 Given instruction on millwork and using previous 

drawings for reference purposes, the student should 
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draw elevations, sections and derails of kitchen 
cs.binets, bathrooni va^>! *f oies , and other shelving 
to the satisfaction the ^tviden*:. and the instruc- 
tor. 
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l7iIT 10:0:0 Location Plans 


PURPOSE 

Tb give the "builder essential information about the propert^^-, 
CONTENTS 


10; 

;1 

:0 

Plot Plan 

10: 

:? 

:0 

landscape Plan 

10; 

;3 

:0 

Survey Plan 

10: 

;4 

:0 

Location Plan Checklist 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

lO.lrO Plot Plan 


10:1:1 Given instructional information on plot plans, the 
student should draw the lot and show location and 
size of all buildings and the position of walks , 
drives and patios to the satisfaction of student 
and instructor. 


10:2:0 Landscape Plan 


10:2:1 Given the plot plan and instructional information 
on landscape, planning, the student should show 
landscaping to the satisfaction of the student 
\ and the instructor. 

10:3:0 Survey Plan 

10:3:1 Given the landscaped plot plan and instructional 
information on survey plans, the student should 
show the exact size, shape, and levels of the 
lot to the satisfaction of the student and the 
instructor. 

10:^:0 Location Plan Checklist 

10:^:1 Using a given prepared checklist, the stuaent ghould 
check the finished location plan for omissions and 
discrepancies to insure that it is ready for re- 
production . and subsequent use in construction. 
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UNIT 11:0:0 Specifications 


PURPOSE 

To fajniliarize the student with specifications and their function. 


COIWENTS 

11:1:0 Function of Specifications 
11:2:0 Specification Preparation 


SmUNIT : OBJECTIVE : 

11:1:0 Function of Specifications 

11:1:1 Given instructional information on the function of 
specifications, the student will be able to de- 
scribe these functions either verbally or in writing 
to the satisfaction of the instructor, 

11:2:0 Specification Preparation 

i 11:2:1 Given prepared specification forms and instruction 
on how to complete them, the student should com- 
plete the forms listing all applicable information. 
This should be done to the satisfaction of the in- 
structor. 
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UNIT 12:0:0 Perspective Draving and Rendering 


PURPOSE 


To illustrate the proposed structure by means of a pictorial rendering. 


CONTEMTS 


12:1:0 


12:2:0 


Architectural Rendering (delineation) 


SUB UNIT: 


OBJECTIVE : 


12:1:0 


Two-point Perspective 


12:1:1 Given instruction on f undamenoals and methods com- 
monly employed in drawing two-point perspectives 


and using the completed working drawings of the house, 
the student should lay out and draw a perspective view 
of the house to the satisfaction of both the student ' 
and the instructor. 


12:2:1 Given instruction on architectural rendering and 


using the previous two-point perspective view, the 
student should realistically and artistically 
represent the features of the house in its natural 
setting by using rendering media. The rendering 
should be completed to the satisfaction of both the 
student and the instructor. 


12:2:0 


Architectural Rendering (delineation) 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING REFERENCES 


Architecture 1965 
Drafting and Design 
By Hepler and Wallach 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 


Architectural Drawing and Light Construction 196? 
By Edward J. Muller 
Prentice-Hall^ Inc. 


Architecture - 1st Edition I967 
Design-Engineer ing-Drawing 
By William P. Spence 

McKnight and McKnight Publishirg Company 


Architectural Drafting 1966 
George and Harry Stegman 
American Technical Society 


Architectural Graphic Standards 

By Ramsey and Sleeper 

John Wiley & Sons^ Inc.^ New York 


Sweets Architectural Catalog File 


F.H.A. Minimum Standards 

U.S. Government Printing Office 
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PART 3 


ELECTRONIC DIUFTING 

This guide for electronic drafting has been developed for the advanced 
student in vocational drafting who has completed the requirements set 
forth in Part 1 and is now ready to go into a specialized field. 

The course is intended primarily for the student interested in electronic 
drafting and who has a background in basic electronics. The topics in- 
cluded are believed to be those that will be the most valuable in the 
preparation of the student for an entry job in industry. 

The various drafting techniques and types of drawings used in the design 
and construction of electronic equipment are introduced^ A step-a-step- 
approach has been taken starting with basic electronic drafting practices 
and procedures and concluding with the drawing of printed circuitry and 
all of its implications. 

In some cases the instructor may choose to take the additional steps, not 
presented in this guide, necessary to introduce the student to photography, 
etching, and the assembly of components. 
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UNIT 1:0:0 Drafting Practices and Procedm^es in Electronics 


PURPOSE 

To present an introduction of acceptti^d practices and procedures 
used in electronic drafting. 


COIMENl'S 


1: 

;1; 

;0 

Types of Electronic Drawings 

1; 

;2; 

;0 

Electronic Drafting Templates 

1: 

:3 

:0 

Definitions, abbreviations, and Symbols 

1: 

■.k: 

:0 

Product Design Catalogs 

1; 

;5 

:0 

Electronic Drafting Standards 

1: 

;6: 

:0 

Special Media 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

1:1:0 Types of Electronic Drawings 

1:1:1 Given information and following study on block 

diagrams, sc .ematic diagrams, wiring diagrams, and 
printed circuits, the student should be able to 
identify and give the basic purpose of each. 

1:2:0 Electronic Drafting Templates 

1:2:1 Following instruction on the use and advantages of 
the available electronic drafting templates, the 
student should be able to use these templates in 
the accomplishment of drawing assignments to the 
extent that he becomes competent in their use and 
that accuracy, speed, and uniformity become more 
a part of each drawing, 

1:3:0 Definitions, Abbreviations, and Symbols 

1:3:1 After instruction and study on the definitions, 
abbreviations, and symbols concerned with basic 
electronic terminology and components, and follow- 
ing supervised application in their use, the student 
should be able, with the aid of references, to 
identify and then make application of abbreviations 
and symbols in the drawing of an electronic drawing 
to the extent that the drawing becomes technically 
correct. 
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Unit 


1:1:0 Drafting Practices and Procedures in Electronics 


1:^:0 Product Design Catalogs 

1:^:1 Following instruction and supervised application 
on the proper use of product design catalogs^ the 
student should be able to make proper identifica- 
tion and selection of the physical sizes and parts 
list information, and then make correct application 
of the acquired data to the drawing. 


l:p:0 Electronic Drafting Standards 


1:5:1 Given information and instruction on the purpose, 
importance, and application of electronic drafting 
standards and following supervised practice on their 
use, the student should be able to demonstrate a 
workable knowledge of the available standards by 
making his drawings comply to these standards to a 
degree satisfactory to both th^ student and the 
instructor. 


1:6:0 Special Media 

1:6:1 Following instruction and practice on the techniques 

of using grid papers and polyester films in electronic 
drafting, the student should be able to demonstrate 
the correct usage of these media as they apply to 
sketching or to the making of overlays and layouts 
to the satisfaction of both the student and the 
instructor • 
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l]NIT :2 : 0 : 0 Block Diagrams 


PURPOSE 


To show how the block diagram may be used to represent the components, 
groups of components, or the units of a piece of electronic equipment. 


CONTENTS 

2:1:0 Symbols 

2:2:0 Types of Block Diagrams 

2:3-0 Rules for Block Diagram Construction 

2:k:0 A Typical Block Diagram 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

2:1:0 Symbols 

2:1:1 Given instruction on symbols and their construction 
as used in the block diagram, the student should be 
able to identify, draw, and letter typical block 
diagram symbols in accordance with procedures as 
specified in the electronic drafting standards. 

2:2:0 Types of Block Diagrams 

2:2:1 Given information and illustrations on the several 
types of block diagrams, the student shall be ^?>le 
to identify these types and then describe the purpose 
or use of each to the extent that he is later able 
to apply this information in the drawing of block 
diagrams . 

2:3:0 Rules for Block Diagram Construction 

2:3:1 Given the rules for block diagram construction, the 
student should be able to demonstrate his ability to 
comply with these rules in the drawing of a tech- 
nically correct block diagram to the satisfaction 
of both the student and the instructor. 
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Unit ?:0:0 Block Diagrams 


2:^:0 A Typical Block Diagram 

2:^:1 Given information on the components, groups of 

components, or units of equipment to be included 
and using the rules for the construction of block 
diagrams, the student should be able to construct 
a technically correct typical block diagram to the 
satisfaction of both the student and the instructor. 
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UNIT 3:0:0 Schematic Diagrams 


PURPOSE 


To show the circuitry and the component parts of an electronic device 
by means of graphic symbols. 


CONTENTS 


3:1:0 


Schematic Diagram Practices 


3:2:0 


Schematic Diagram from Notes and Freehand Sketch 


3:3:0 


Parts List 


SUBUNIT: 


OBJECTIVE : 


3:1:0 


Schematic Diagrsim Practices 


3:1:1 Given instruction and supervised application of the 


practices and procedures as used in the drawing of 
schematic diagrams, the student should be able to 
present information on a schematic drawing in an 
approved form in accordance with the given instruc- 
tion and with electronic drafting standards. 


3:2:1 Given sufficient information in the form of notes 
and a freehand sketch, and following schematic 
diagram practices, the student should be able to 
make a schematic diagram to include correct symbols. 


abbreviations, and calloats and to comply in all 
other ways with electronic drafting standards. 


3:3:1 After instruction on the composition of a parts 


list and given a completed schei\iatic diagram, the 
student should be able to take the parts informa- 
tion from the schematic and correctly compile it 
into a complete and well laid out parts list. This 
should be accomplished to the satisfaction of both 
the student and the instructor. 


3:2:0 


Schematic Diagrsim from Freehand Sketch 


3:3:0 


Parts 


List 
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UNIT k:0:0 Connection or Wiring Diagrams 


PURPOSE 

To show the terniinal-to-terr:unal wiring and the physical arrangement 
of components within the equipment, console^ control, panel, or 
other electronic assembly. 

comEiws 


k 

: 1 

:0 

Component Symbol Representation 

k 

:2 

:0 

Types and Uses 

k 

:3 

:0 

Diagram Practices and Procedures 

k 

:h 

:0 

Physical Arrangement or Assembly Drawing 

k 

:5 

:0 

Assembly Drawing Parts List 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

^:1:0 Compcnent Symbol Representation 

^:1:1 Following instruction and supervised practice on 

the representation of the various components of an 
electronic unit and given a freehand sketch and/or 
a schematic diagram, the student should be able to 
identify and then, with the use of references, draw 
the components of this unit using symbol represen- 
tation in such a manner that physical sizes and 
shapes are clo:;ely represented. This should be 
done to tho satisfaction of both the student and 
the instructor. 


^:2:0 Types and Uses 

^:2:1 Given instruction and supervised application on 

the types and uses of connection or wiring diagrams, 
and with the aid of references, the student should 
be able to identify, give the use of, and then draw 
these diagra.ns showing proper terminal identifica- 
tion and connections. The drawing must be technically 
correct and must be drawn to the satisfaction of both 
ths. student and the instructor. 


^:3:0 Diagram Practices and Procedures 

^:3:1 After instruction, study, and supervised application 
on the practices and procedures as used in connection 
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Unit k:0:0 Connection or Wiring Diagrams 


or wiring diagrams and with the aid of references, 
the student should be able to demonstrate his 
understanding of these practices and procedures 
and his ability to work with them by making draw- 
ings that are technically correct, that are in 
/ accordance with electronic standards, and that 

' are <^.rawn to the joint satisfaction of the student 

and the instructor. 

h:k:0 Physical Arrangement or Assembly Drawing 

k:k:l Following instruction and supervised application 

on the physical arrangement of component parts, and 
with the aid of engineer's notes, schematics, and 
references, the student should be able to represent 
the physical shapes and arrangements of electrical 
components in a point to point assembly type wiring 
diagram. The drawing must be easy to read and under- 
stand, technically correct, and in accordance with 
electronic drafting standards. 

^:5:0 Asseriibly Drawing Parts List 

^:5:1 From the assembly drawing and with the aid of 

references, the student should be able to properly 

identify and tabulate all items on the assembly 
drawing into a complete parts list. 
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UNIT 5:0:0 Printed Circuitry 


PURPOSE 


To emphasize the design and drawing procedures of printed circuitry 
and to make application of the fabrication process involved. 


CONTENTS 

5:1:0 Materials and Processes in Printed Circuitry 

5:2:0 Assembly Drawing 

5:3:0 Art Work 

5:^:0 Printed Circuit Board Dimensioning 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

5:1:0 Materials and Processes in Printed Circuitry 

5:1:1 Given information and following study on the process 
involved in the design, drawing, and fabrication of 
a printed circuit board, the student should be able 
to list tl;;e basic steps and name the materials used 
in this process. This should be accomplished to a 
degree of proficiency as required by the instructor. 

5:2:0 Assembly Drawing 

5:2:1 Following instruction, given the schematic, and vith 
the aix of references, the student should be able to 
draw and layout the physical arrangement of the com- 
ponents to a given scale. The drawing should be 
technically correct and should be drawn in a manner 
jointly acceptable to the student and the instructor. 

5:3:0 Art Work 

5:3:1 Following instruction and demonstrat ioni3 on the art 
work procedures involved in printed circuitry, the 
student should be able to draw and then tape the 
master layout using tolerances and spacing that will 
assure the matching of the conductor pattern and 
land areas with the physical dimensions and hole 
layout of the board after reduction. Recommended 
taping procedures should be used, the finished 
project should be technically correct and should 
be accomplished to the satisfaction of both the 
student and the instructor. 
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Unit 5:0:0 Printed Circuitry 


5:^:0 Printed Circuit Board Dimensioning 

5:^:1 Following instructions given on the dimensioning 
of a printed circuit board, the student should be 
able to draw a printed circuit board showing board 
dimensions, and cutout and hole patterns using 
specified tolerances and practices as set forth 
in electronic drafting standards. 
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UNIT 6:0:0 Chassis Types and Layout 


/ PURPOSE 

To emphasize chasis design and component location as related to the 
electronic packaging process. 

COIlTEaSTS 

6:1:0 Types of Chasis 
6:2:0 Chasis Layout 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

6:1:0 Types of Chassis 

6:1:1 ^""^M'ter instruction and illustration on the several 
types of chasis constructions, the student should 
be able to meJce proper identification of these 
types to the satisfaction of the instructor. 

6:2:0 Chassis Layout 

6:2:1 After instruction and supervised application, and 
with the aid of references, the student should be 
able to draw and completely dimension a typical 
chasis. The drawing should conform to the engineer's 
specifications and the dimensions should be such 
that the manufacturing process is facilitated. 
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REFERENCES FOR ELECTRONIC DRAFTING 


Shiers, George, Electronic Drafting , Prentice-Kali Inc. 

Shiers, George, Electronic Drafting Techniques and Exercises 
Workbook , Prentice-Hall Inc. 

Baer, Charles, Electrical and Electronic Drawing , McGraw- 
Hill Book Company 

Kirshner, Stone, Electronic Drafting Workbook , McGraw- 
Hill Book Company 

Raskhoff, Nicholas M. , Electronic Drafting and Design , 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Electronic Drafting Standards 

MIL STD 12 
MIL STD 15-1 
MIL STD l6c 

United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

ASA Y 14.15 

ASA Y 32.2 
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PART k 


WELDIMG REPRESENTATION 

This part of the guide has been developed for the advanced vocational 
drafting student who has completed all basic requirements in the drafting 
area and who has expressed an interest to enter the specializd drafting 
field of welding representation. 

In recent years, welding has been increasingly used for fastening parts 
together permanently in place of bolts, screws, rivets, or other fasteners. 
Welding is also being used extensively in fabricating machine parts or 
other structures that formerly would have been formed by casting or 
forging, and is used to a considerable extent in the erection of structural 
steel frames for buildings, ships, and other structures. 

Since welding is used so extensively, and for so large a variety of purposes 
it is essential to have an accurate method of showing on the working drawing 
of machines or structures, the exact types, sizes, and locations of welds 
desired by the designer. 

To provide a means for placing complete welding information on the drawing 
in a simple manner, a system of welding symbols has been developed by 
the American Welding Society under the title of USA Standard Welding 
Symbols. This was adopted as an ANSI drafting standard in 1959. 
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WELDING REPRESENTATION 


PURPOSE: 

To present an overview of welding processes, types, and kinds and to 
give the student an opportunity to gain experience in welding repre- 
sentation as utilized in present day industry. 

CONTEIWTS: 

1:1:0 Welding Processes 

1:2:0 Types of Joints 

1:3:0 Types of Welds 

1:^:0 Welding Symbols 

1:5:0 Supplementary Symbols 

1:6:0 Use of General Notes 

1:7:0 Soldering and Brazing 

1:8:0 Welding Templates 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

1:1:0 Welding Processes 
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1:1:1 Given information and instruction on the character- 
istics and applications of gas, arc, and resistance 
welding processes and on their many implications and 
modifications, the drafting student should be able 
to incorporate these processes and procedures into 
his drafting work to the extent that they would be 
acceptable in an industrial drafting situation where 
fabrication is in common useage. 


1:2:0 Types of Joints 


1:2:1 Given information, instruction, and related informa- 
tion on the basic types of welding joints, the 
symbols used to depict these joints, and upon their 
varied applications along with practical experience 
in the proper drawing of joints and symbols, the 
student should be able to incorporate butt, corner, 
tee, lap, and edge joints along with their rore 
common applications and variations into ti."irjf draw- 
ings having to do with welding fabrication to the 
extent that these drawings would be acceptable in an 
industrial sit'vation where welding fabrication is in 
common useage. 
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Welding Representation 

1:3:0 Types of Welds 

1:3:1 The American Welding Society lists as the four basic 
types of arc and gas welds the following: 

Back of backing welds 
Fillet welds 
Flag or slot welds 
Groove welds 

The groove welds are sub-divided into: 

Square grooves 
*'V" grooves 
Bevel grooves 
"U" grooves 
"j" grooves 

Given information and instruction on these four 
common types of arc and gas welds, their common 
aseages, and on their sub-classifications; and 
also practical exercises on how all of this may 
be properly depicted on a drawing involving the 
many aspects of welding representation, the student 
should, after considerable supervised practice and 
some practical experience be able to incorporate 
these welding types into welding fabrication type 
drawings to the extent that the drawing would be 
acceptable to the instructor and useable in the 
welding industry. 

1:^4:0 Welding Symbols 

1:4:1 The student should be given information on the 

standard veiding symbol, instruction on its use, 
study assignments, demonstrations and practical 
exercises on the drawing and use of its eight 
elements which are as follows: 

Reference line 
Arrow 

Basic welding symbols 
Dimensions and other data 
Supplementary symbols 
Finishing symbols 
Tail 

Specification, process, or other reference 

After involvement in the above, the student should 
become sufficiently knowledgeable in the use of 
standard welding symbols to the extent that their 
applied use would be acceptable to the instructor 
and useable in an industrial situation calling for 
the use of welding representation symbols. 
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Welding Represent at ion 


The student and the instructor must both realize 
that in actual practice some situations would call 
for only the use of the simple basic arrow and a 
weld symbol. The use of additional elements or 
components becoming necessary as the complexity 
of the operation and situation becomes more in- 
volved. This should have a definite bearing on 
the extent of the student *s accomplishments in 
this area. 

1:5:0 Supplementary Symbols 

1:5:1 In special situations the use of certain suple- 
mentary symbols are needed to completely convey 
the needed welding information required. Listed 
are the four supplementary symbols given by the 
American Welding Society: 

We Id- All- Around Symbol 
Field Weld Symbol 
Melt-Thru Symbol 
Contour Symbols 

Flush 

Convex 

Concave 

After being given information and instruction as to 
when, where ^ and how these symbols are to be used; 
and after applied practice in their use, the student 
should be able to determine the conditions of useagfe 
and to follow thru in this area in a manner accept- 
able to the instructor and applicable to the metal 
fabrication industry. 

1:6:0 Use of General Notes 

1:6:1 When desired, general notes may be placed on a 

drawing to provide detailed information pertaining 
to the predominating welds. This information need 
not be repeated on or by the use of symbols. 

After the student has been given information, in- 
struction, and practical application in the use of 
general notes he should be able to use these notes 
to the extent that both drawing time and the com- 
plexity of the drawing be substantially reduced. 
This should be accomplished without reducing the 
accuracy and usefulness of the drawing in any way 
whatsoever. The completed drawing should actually 
be easier to read and to intnrpret. 
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We Idlng Representation 


1:7:0 Soldering and Brazing 

1:7:1 Brazing and soldering both differ from regular 

welding in that the base metal is not melted but 
heated only to the point where the non-ferrous 
material flows evenly between the closely 
surfaces of the joint b^ capillary attraction. 

After being given information, instruction, and 
practical experLence in the drawing of parts that 
are to be brazed or soldered, in either situation 
the student should be able to make drawings accept- 
able to the instructor and to industry. 

It should be noted that a joint to be brazed may 
or may not incorporate the use of a standard 
welding symbolp Joints to be soldered incorporate 
only the use of a note and a leader. 

1:8:0 Welding Templates 

1:8:1 Given information on the availability of welding 
symbol templates and instruction and practice in 
their use, the student should be able to use these 
templates to the extent that the welding fabrication 
drawings are more uniform in appearance, accuracy 
is improved, and speed is increased. Suggested 
temp*^ates are Rapids ign #3^R and Alvin #^71D. 


Welding Representation Reference 

USA Standard Welding Symbols 

ANSI Y 32.3 1969 

American Welding Society, Inc. 

3^5 East 47th Street 

New York, N. Y. 10017 

Price $^4.50 



APICTDIX A 
DRAFTING rROFICimCY EXAMINATIONS 


Included in this appendix are two suggested tests for measuring the drafting- 
oriented knowledge of student registered in vocational drafting. 

It is suggested that the ^'basic drafting proficiency" test be used as both 
a pre-test and as a post-test. As a pre-test, it could or should be given 
during the first few days of the class as an aid in determining the status 
of each individual drafting student and as a basis for the planning of 
whatever individualized and counseling the instructor may be able to give 
that particular student. As a post-test, to be given when the student 
has completed the "Basic Drafting" portion of the guide, the instructor 
may be able to come up with an indication of what progress has been made 
with the individual and/or with the entire class. 

The second test on "dimensioning" is based upon the standard text references, 
upon Dimensioning and Tolcrancing for Engineering Drawings , ANSI Yl^. 5-1966, 
puulished by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and upon Geometric 
Dimensioning and Tolerancing by Lowell W. Foster of Honeywell, Inc. This 
latter book is published by the Addison-Wesley Publishing Company of Menlo 
Park, California. 

It is felt that all vocational drafting students should become proficient 
enough in dimensioning, in accordance with ANSI Yl^-5 other related 
standards and references, that he or she should be able to pass this test 
at the completion of the basic portion of the course with a relatively high 
degree of efficiency. 
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VOCATIONAL DRAFTINCt 
DPAFTING PROFICIEMCY TEST 


Directions: Do not write on this examination. Record your answers directly 
on the answer sheet. For each question, select the correct, best, or most 
appropriate answer. 

1. The type of lettering used in drafting is called: 

A. Roman 

B. Gothic 

C. Engineering 

D. None of the above 


2« Which of the following angles could not be laid out with the T-square 
and triangles individually or in combination. 

A. Ii5^ 

B. 75° 

C. 25° 

D. 15° 

3. How many degrees does a straight angle have. 

A. 90° 

B. 180° 

C. 270° 

D. 360° 

h. Fifteen degrees is what part of a circle. 

A. 1/1+8 

B. 1/36 

C. l/2lt 

D. 1/12 
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How 

many 

sides 

does 

a hexagon have. 

A. 

12 




B. 

8 




C. 

6 




D. 

k 




How 

iminy 

sides 

does 

a pentagon have. 

A. 

7 




B. 

5 




C. 

9 




D. 

13 




How 

many 

sides 

does 

a rhonibus have. 

A. 

3 




B. 

h 




C. 

7 




D. 

9 





A right angle has how many degrees. 

A. 360"^ 

B. 180° 

c. 90° 

D. 45 

A trapezoid has: 

A. six sides parallel 

Be no sides parallel 

C. two sides parallel 
D« four sides parallel 
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How many principle dimensions of an object is shown in emy orthographic 
view. 

A. k 

B. 3 

C. 2 

D. 1 

A sheet of drawing media 11" x IT" is designated by what letter size. 

A. D 

B. C 

C. B 

D. A 

An angle less than 90^ in size is known as an: 

A. obtuse angle. 

B. acute angle, 
straight angle. 

D. complimentary angle. 

A hidden line will take precedence over what other line. 

A. Visible line 

B. Cutting plane line 

C. Center line 

D. None of the above 

The three "standard" views in an orthographic projection are: 

A. front, top, and right side views. 

B. front, top, and reax views. 

C. lf='ft side, bottom and rear views. 

D. auxiliary, -section, and inclined views. 
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15. The most important characteristic of a freehand sketch is: 
A« object placement. 

B. perspective. 

C. proper proper t ion o 

D. line sharpness p 

16. Visible lines are: 

A. medium and light. 

B. thin and dark, 
thick and dark., 

D. thin and light. 

17. In the dimensioning of a part, a required measurement for fabrication is 
given: 

A. once in each view. 

B. once only. 

C. as many times as possible. 

D. Not at all but is scaled from the drawing. 

m 

18. Cylinders are dimensioned by giving: 

A. the radius in ^ rectangular view. 

B. the diameter and its length in the recteingular view. 

C. the radius in the circular view. 

D. none of the above. 

19. Two li.neo are parallel in a side view. How will these same two lines 
project in an a'oxiliary view? 

A. Inclined to each other. 

B. Perpendicular to each other. 

C. Parallel to each other. 

D. All of the above. 
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20« Dimensions which are all listed parallel to the bottom of the drawings 
are said to be: 

A, Aligned, 

B, Undirectional, 

C, Base line* 
Do Inclined, 

21o MMC refers to: 

A, the location of features, 

B, the size of features. 

C, the shape of features, 

D, the position of featui'es, 

22, The total amount by which a given dimension may vary: 
A, Limits, 

B« Nominal size, 

C, Tolerance. 

D, Allowance. 

23. When the elements of a cylinder are perpendicular to the base, it is 
said to be : 

A, skewed, 

B, a right cylinder* 

C, an oblique cylinder, 

D, truncated, 

2^1, A line is generated by: 

A, a moving line, 

B, a moving point, 

C, a point moving at a given radius, 

D, a moving surface 

25. A line parallel to a plane of projection is seen: 
A. as a foreshortened line, 
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B. as a point. 

C. in its true length. 

D. longer than it really is. 

26. The note end of a leader has two and only two acceptable positions. 
One of these is at the beginning of the shop note. What is the other 
position. 

A. below the note. 

B# above the note. 

C# at the end of the note. 

D. midway of the note 

27. Shafts, bolts, keys, and pins whose axes be in the cutting plane are 
shown by: 

A. sectioning. 

B. alternate crossshatching. 

C. the omission of crosshatching# 

D. stippling. 

28. The main reason for using decimal dimensions instead of common fractions 
is that decimal dimensions: 

a. indicate that a greater degree of precision is required in the shop. 

B. are generally superior to the fractional form. 

C. conform to a policy of giving detailed dimensions in decimal form. 

D. enables the machinist to use his micrometers more easily. 

29. Which of the following leads is the hardest. 

A. 2H. 

B. ^H. 

C. 2B. 

D. ^B 

30. The top view of an object is placed: 
A. below the front view. 
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B. above the front view. 

C. to the left of the front view. 

D. to the right of the front view. 

31. When objects sire drawn half scale, the dimensions are given: 

A. fall size 

B. twice the size. 

C. half size. 

D. one-fourth size 

32. The most prominent lines on a drawing should be the; 

A. center lines. 

B. dimension lines. 

C. hidden lines. 

D. visible lines. 

33. In rounding off the decimal T- 335 to two places, which is correct. 

A. T.32 

B. T.33 

C. 7.3^ 

D. T.35 

3^^. The predominant practice in industry is to place the title block in the; 

A. upper right hand corner. 

B. lower right hand corner. 

C. lower left hand corner. 

D. most convenient location on the sheet. 

35. In perspective drawing, the horizon line is placed: 

A. above the objecL. 

B. below the object. 

C. through the center of the object. 
^ D. any of the above. 
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;.6. Which Ox the following featiu-es is not characteristic of a general 
assembly drawing? 

A. overall dimensions. 

B. identification of parts. 

C. lack of hidden lines. 

D. detailed dimensions. 

37. What single phase of drafting probably contributes most to the overall 
good appearance of a drawing? 

A. proper line contrast. 

B. good lettering. 

C. accurate tangent points. 

D. accurate projection. 

38. Which or the following is not a feature of a detail drawing. 
A* one or more views • 

B. auxiliary views. 

C. installation dimensions. 

D. sectional views. 

39- The main reason why dimension lines are drawn thinner than object or 
visible lines is that: ^ 

A. diraension lines are less important than the heavy object or 
visible lines. 

B. heavy dimension lines would interfere with the clarity of the 
drawing. 

C. the thin dimension lines make the arrowheads more conspicuous. 

D. dimension lines match the weight of the center lines, 

^0. Which of the listed processes is the most accurate way of producing 
holes that are round and concentric, 

A . CO un terbor i ng . 

B. drilling. 

C. boring. 

D. spot fusing. 
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hi. The process of heating and then cooling a part very slowly is 
A. normalizing 
Bm tempering 
C. case hardening 
d. annealing 

1+2. A correctly made mechanical drawing^ made complete by the addition of 

dimensions and notes to the extent that complete information is present 
for the construction of the object is called a (an): 

A. installation drawing. 

auxiliary drawing. 

C. working drawing 

D. assembly drawing. 

1+3- An intentional difference between the maximum material limits of making 
parts is called: 

A. tolerance. 

B. allowance. 

C. clearance. 

D. limit of size. ^ 

kk* A unilateral system of tolerancing allows variations in: 

A. both directions from a design size.. 

B. certain types of running fits. 

C. one direction from a design size. 

D. dimensions that are very critical* 

1+5* In specifying a limit or tolerance^ the accepted practice Is to: 

A. show the closest possible values. 

B. use the greatest permissible values. 

C. use ANSI standard values. 

D. use SAE standard values. 
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The term MMC means: 

A* minimum material conditions. 

B. maximum material clearance. 

C. maximum material conditions, 
more msioerial coming. 

A detail drawing is: 

A. a drawing of a machine or structure put together showing the relative 
position of the different parts • 

B. a drawing of a related group of parts. 

C. a drawing that gives a general idea of the exterior shape of a 
machine or structure. 

D« a drawing of a single part giving a complete and exact description 
of its form, dimensions, and construction. 

An assembly drawing: 

A. is used by the machinist to understand how the parts fit together • 

B. tells the workman simply and directly the shape, size, material 
and finish of a part. 

C. is a drawing showing how the object is put together, showing the 
relative positions of the different parts. 

D. is completely dimensioned. 
A detail drawing is: 

A. partially dimensioned. 

B. fully dimensioned. 

C. dimensioned only for important features. 
Standard parts are: 

A. detailed on a drawing. 

B. not detailed on a drawing. 

C. not included on a parts list. 

D. not included or dealt with in any manner. 
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51. Which one of the folloving is not considered as part of the set of 
working drawings. 

A. detail drawing. 

B. assembly drawing. 

C. parts list. 

D. exploded illustration. 

52. Pipe threads differ from standard threads chiefly in: 

A. number of threads per inch. 

B. a taper of 1/16" per inch, or 3/^+" per foot. 

C. class of fit. 

D. thread pitch series. 

53. The distance a threaded part moves axially with respect to a fixed 
mating pai't in one complete revolution is ceLLled; 

A. threads per inch. 

B. pitch. 

C. lead. 

5^* The distance between crest and root measured normal to the axis is 
called: 

A. major dieuneter. 

B. minor dieuneter. 

C. depth of thread. 

D. pitch diameter. 

55. The pictorial representation which more nearly approximates the 
results obtained by the human eye is the: 

A. isometric. 

B. dieunetric. 

C. perspective. 

D. cavalier. 

56, Information of an overall nature is included in the: 


Q A. general notes. 
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3. title block 

C. bill 01 materials. 

change block. 
In reference zo a double thread the: 

A. lead equals the pitch. 

B. lead equals three times the pitch. 

C. lead equals twice the pitch. 

D. diameter equals the pitch. 

According to the standards^ the arrangement of views of a rectangular 
object may have as many as: 

A. four principal views. 

B. three principal views. 

C. five principal views. 

D. six principal views. 

If a single cutting plane is passed entirely through the center of an 
object parallel to one of the principal planes of projection, the 
resulting view of the interior is known as: 

A. an offset section. 

B. a full section. 

C. an auxiliary view. 

D. a half section. 

The underlining of a dimension with a wavy line indicates that: 

A. special accuracy is required. 

B. the dimension is of special importance. 

C. the dimension is not to scale. 

D. it is a reference dimensiono 
Multiple threads are designed for: 

A. power. 

B. energy. 

C. speed. 

D. slack. 
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In triple threads the lead is what multiple of the pitch: 
A, 2 
1 

c. 6 

D- 3 

In the thread note 3 -10 UNC ZB, the UNC refers to: 

A. depth, 

B. form. 

C. class. 

D. fit. 

The new standard thread agreed upon by the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain is the: 

A. Acme 

B. American National 

C. liiified 

D. Sharp V 

The new standard unified thread consists of how many fits. 

A. 8 

B. 6 

C. 2 

D. 3 

In the symbols for fit, the letter "B" refers to whst thread. 

A. external 

B. fine 

C. internal 

D. coarse 

In the thread note, l/h - 28 UNC - ZA, the Z refers to: 
A. multiple 
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B. depth 

C. class of fit 

D. national form 

68. In the thread note, l/2 - IZ UNC - 3B, the l/2 refers to: 

A. class of fit 

B. form 

C* major diameter 
D. depth 

69. American standard taper pipe threads are indicated by a note giving 
the nominal diameter followed by the letters: 

A. TPT 

B. AST 

C. KPT 

D. STP 

70. ^_^ A steel rod threaded on both ends is a: 

^ A. set screw. 

B. stud. 

C. cap screw. 

D. through bolt« 

71. It is good practice when lettering thread notes to give the tap drill: 

A. length 

B. depth 

C. width 

D. fit 

72. In general, when a bolt or a screw is passed through a hole in one 
member, the hole should be: 

A. the same size as bolt# 

B. smaller than bolt. 

C. longer than bolt. 


D. larger than bolt. 
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A fastener that is regarded as permanent rather than removable is 

A. set screw. 

B. machine screw, 

C. rivet. 

D. bolt. 

A groove cut in a shaft to receive a key is called: 

A. slot. 

B. relief. 

C. keyvay. 

D. keyseat. 

A groove cut in a hub to receive a key is called a: 

A. relief. 

B. keyway. ^ 

C. key seat. 

D. slot. 

Pictoral drawing enables the person without technical training to 
the object represented. 

A. draw 

B. project 

C. visualize 

D. dimension 

The plane upon which the front view is projected is called the: 

A. profile plane. 

B. frontal plane, 

C. vertical plane 

D. horizontal plane. 

The plane upon which the side view is projected Ib called: 
A. vertical plane, 
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B« pi^ofile plane • 
C* frontal plane. 
Do horizontal* 

79. The plane upon which the top view is projected is cetlled the: 

A. horizontal plane. 

B. frontal plane- 

C. level plane. 

D. profile plane* 

80« Lines of sight are always to the plane upon which they 

are projected* 

A* level. 

B* parallel. 

C « pe rpe nd i c ular * 

D. inclined. 

^1« The front, top, and bottom views of an object all line up vertically 
and are the same : 

A. depth. 

E. width. 
C« size. 
D. height. 

82. The top, right-side, bottom, and left-side views of an object are all 
equidistant from the respective reference lines, and are the same: 

A. depth. 

B. height. 

C. width. 

D. length. 

83. The rear, left-side, front, and right-side views of an object all line 
up horizontally, and are the same: 

A. depth. 

B. width. 
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C. length. 


D. height. 

8^. \Vhen nLunbering the corners of an object for purposes of projection, 

if a point is visible in f. given viev, the number is placed 

the corner « 

A. outside. 

Bo inside. 

C. on. 

D. behind. 

85 « A viev may not need to be complete but may show only what is necessary 
for the clear description of an object. Such a view is called: 

A. negative view. 

B. partial view. 

C. uneven vieWo 
D» removed view. 

86o One of the rrost important prerequisites of the successful draftsman 
is his ability to: 

A* typewrite* 

B. make speeches. 

C. visualize. 

D. run a printing machine. 

87. A view of an object drav;;i is on a sheet so that it no longer is in 
direct projection with any other view of the object, is called a: 

A. partial view, 

B. uneven. 

C. removed view, 

D. negative view, 

880 If a plane siirface is perpendicular to a plane of projection, its 
projection on the plane will be a: 

A o plane . 
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B. curved line. 


C. straight line*.- 

D. pc1.nt, 

89. If a line is parallel to a plane of projection, its projection on the 
plane will be : 

A* lengthened. 

B. true length. 

C. foreshortened. 

D. a point. 

90. If a plane surface is at an angle to a plane of projection, its 
projection on the plane will be: 

A. true size. 

B. larger. 
Co a line. 

D. foreshortened^ 

91. What item of drawing equipment would yuu select to use if you wanted 
to draw a regular curved line which is equidistant from a common point. 

Ap triangle. 

B. protractor. 

C. irregular curve. 

D. bow compass. 

92. What item of drawing equipment would you select to use if you wanted 
to draw an irregular curved line through pre-established points* 

Ao protractor. 

B. bow compass. 

C. irregular curve. 

D. ^5*^ triangle. 

93- What item of drawing equipment would you select to use if you wanted 

to locate sixteen equally-spaced points on the circumference of a 
circle. 


Q A. protractor. 
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bow compass. 

C. dividers. 

D. engineer's scale. 

9^. Vfliat item of drawing equipment would you select to use if you wanted 
to divide a line into decimal parts? 

A. triangular scale. 

B. weight scale. 

C. engineer's scale. 

Do architect's scale. ^ 
95« 'A^ich instrument would be used for the drawing of very large circles. 

A. bow compass. 

B. French curve. 

C. protractor. 

D. beam compass. 
96. Mylar is: 

A. an eraser. 

B. a type of pencil. 

C. a drafting film- 

D. a means of projection. 

97* If a cylinder is cut by an inclined plane, 30 degrees to the horizontal, 

what is the shape of the inclined surface. 

A. circular. 

B. parabolic. 

C. elliptical. 

D. hyperbolic. 

98. The purpose of auxiliary projections or views is to show the 
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of a surface which cannot be shown in any of the three principal views. 

A. oblique shape. 

B. inclined shape. 
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C. true shape. 

D. foreshortened shape. 

99- Any auziliary view projected from auxiliary view is a secondary 

auxiliary view. 

A. stationary 

B. primary. 

C. parallel. 

D. multiviewp 

100. How many auxiliary planes can be assumed perpendicular to, and hinged 

to, the profile plane of projection- 

A. 6 

B. 5 

C. infinite. 

D. 3 
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DDMSIONDIG 

Directions: Do not write on this examination. Record yoijir answers 
directly on the answer sheet. For each question, select the 
correct, best^ or most appropriate answer. 

Numerical values expressed in appropriate units of measure and indicated 
on a drawing along with lines, symbols, and notes to define a geometrical 
characteristic of an object. 

A. Features 

B. Dimensions 

C. Allowances 

D. Abbreviations 

Points, lines, planes, cylinders, etc. assumed to be exact for purposes of 
computation from which the location or geometric relationship (form) of 
features of a part may be established. 

A. Datums 

B. Identification j 

C. Units of measurement 

D. Specifications 

The condition where the feature contains the maximum amount of material, 
e.g., minimum hole diameter and maximum shaft diameter. 

A. Regardless of feature size 

B. Nominal size 

C. Maximum material condition 

D. Basic dimension 

A fit having limits of size so prescribed that surface contact or clearance 
may result when 

A. Clearance fit 

B. Interference fit 
C* Transition fit 
D. Line fit 
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5. 


Variation is permitted in both directions from the specified dimension. 


A» Tolerance 

B. Allowance 

C. Unilateral tolerance 

D. Bilateral tolerance 

6. Each dimension, except those dimenfvions specifically labeled as REF, TP, 
MAX, or MIN, must have a tolerance. Tolerances may be: 

A. Applied directly 

B. Indicated by a general note 

C. Included in a referenced document 

D. Established by any or all of the above 

7. Dimensioning of the features of a drawing must be complete so that no scalin£^. 
of the drawing is required and so that the intended measurements can be- de- 
termined without assuming any distances. Included in these dimensions would 
be : 

A. Dimensions for size 

B. Dimensions for form 

C. Dimensions for location 

D. Dimensions for all of the above 

3. With reference to the fundamental rules of general dimensioning, three of the 
following statements are true statements while one of them is false. Select 
the false statement. 

A. Dimensions must be selected to y;ive required information directly a,nd 
should preferably be shown in true profile views and refer to visible 
outlines rather than to hidden lines. 

B. Surfaces, lines, and points must be located by at least two toleranced 
dimensions in any one direction. Other dimensions and related data must 
be given as many times on the drawing as the draftsman deems necessary. 

C* Each dimension must be expressed clearly so that it will be interpreted 
in only one way. 

D. Where practical, the finished part shoiild be defined without specifying 
manufacturing methods. Thus, only the dia^neter of a hole is given, with- 
out indication as to whether it may be drilled, reamed, punched, or made 
by any other operation. However, where manufacturing, processing, quality 
assurance, or environmentrJ information is essential to the definition of 
engineering requirements^ it shall be specified on the drawing, or in a 
Q document referenced to the drawing. 
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9. Which of the following lines is not usually used in the limensioning process? 

A. Dimension line 

B. Extension line 

C. Visible line 

D. Center line 

10. \Vhich one of the following symbols is used to indicate "true position'*? 

A. O 

B. /C/ 

C. @ 


11. 


Standard abbreviations are often used in the dimensioning of a drawing, 
especially where notes are used. Which one of the following is not a 
correct abbreviation? 


A. 


. R 

B. 

Counterbore 

- CBORE 

C 

Diameter . . . 

. D 

D. 

Cast iron . . 

. CI 


12. Direct dimensions are usually supplemented with brier notes carefully- 
worded so as to be capable of only one interpretation. Notes are classified 
as general notes when they apply to the entire drawing. Which one of the 
following is not a general note? 

A. FINISH ALL OVER 

B. FILLETS & ROUNDS. 12R 

C. .7^*8-. 750 REAM - 2 HOLES 

D. CI - 1 REQD 

13. Local notes apply to specific operations only, and are connected by a, 
leader to the point at which such operations are performed. Which one 
of the following is not a local note? 

A. .500 - 12 UNC - 3A 

B. DEGREES x .12R 

C. SAE 1020 CASE HARDEN 

O D. COT FOR #30^4 WOODRUFF KEY 
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It is common practice in engineering-type drawing; to place dimensions on 
the drawing so that they are all read from the bottom of the drawing. With 
reference to the reading direction, what is the name of such dimensioning? 

A. Reference 

B. Unidirectional 

C. Overall 

D. Aligned 

A leader is used to direct an expression in note form to the intended place 
on the drawing. It should terminate in an arrowhead or a dot. Which one of 
the following statements is a correct statement about leaders? 

A. Leaders may cross each other at random. 

B. When a leader is directed to a circle or circular arc, its direction 
should be radial. 

C. It is recommended that leaders be drawn in a horizontal direction. 

D. Leaders are often drawn parallel to adjacent dimension lines, ex- 
tension lines, or section lines. 

Dimension linps are drawn parallel to the direction of measurement* The 
space between parallel dimension lines should not be less than .25 inch. 
What is the recommended distance between the dimension line and the part 
outline? 

A. About .^0 inch 

B. Exactly .25 inch 

C. Lec:s than .25 inch 

D. It doesn't matter 

With reference to the standard dimensioning procedures, "^,hree of the follow- 
ing statements are true and one of them is false. Identify the false 
statement. 

A. Dimensions should preferably be placed outside the outline of the view. 

B. A circular arc is dimensioned by giving its diameter. 

C. When a part has a number or radii of the same dimension, it is 
preferable to use a note. 

D. Cylindrical parts and features are defined in terms of diameter and 
length. 
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18. With further reference to standard dimensioning procedures, three of the 
following statements are true and one is false. Identify the false 
statement. 

A. When a hole is to be counterbored, the radius of the hole, the radius 
of the counterbore, and the depth of the counterbore should be given. 

B. When corners are rounded, dimensions should locate the edges and the 
arcs are drawn tangent to these edges. 

C. Round holes are positioned by giving distances, or a distance and 
direction, to the hole centers. 

D. When positions are specified by dimensions from a datum, different 
features of the part are located with respect to this datum and 
not with respect to each other. 

19. Drawings should be made to scale and the scale of the drawing should be 
stated. V/hich of the following statements of scale is not used for 
engineering-type machine drawings? 

A, FULL SIZE 

B. 2.00 = 1.00 

c- lA" = I'-o" 
Dp ten times size 

20. In drafing it is often necessary to make conversions from inches to 
millimeters and from millimeters to inches. Convert 9«375 inches to 
millimeters. See attached tables and chea:ts. 

A. 236.^+318 mm 

B. 238.12 mm 

C. 239.^3 mm 

D. 238.1250 mm 

21. Convert 115-86 millimeters to inches. See attached tables and charts. 

A. k.^hlG inches 

B. k.k6^ inches 

C. k.36lh inches 

D. 5«l6 inches 
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22* Angular dimensions are most commonly expressed in degrees, minutes, and 
seconds. However, when desired, the angle may be given in degrees and 
decimal parts of a degree, and the tolerance in decimal parts of a degree. 
With reference to angular units of m(\asurement, three of the following, 
expressions ar-e- tl*ue and one is falne. Identify the? false statement. 

A- 15^ 15' +0^ 8* 

B. ^^5' l!;" MAX 

C. 35.6^ + .2^ 

^ 18'' 30^ 

18^ 30^ 15'* 

23. It may be necessary to make conversions from angular units of meas^orement 
given in degrees, minutes, and seconds to measurements in degrees and 
decimal parts of a degree- Convert 18 j6' 43" to a two place decimal 
measurement, 

A. 18.61 degrees 

B. l3. 58 degrees 

C. 18.63 degrees 

D. lS,64 degrees 

'.]h. In general dimensioning, features are dimensioned as to their size and 
as to their 2:)05ition. Identify the description that has to do with a 
dimension of position, 

A. Cylindrical parts and features are defined in terms of diameter 
and length. 

B. Dimensions from a datum may be necessary if a part has more than 
one critical dimension and must mate with another part. 

C. The recommended method for dimensioning a chamfer is to give an 
angle and a length. The dimension is the measurement along the 
length of the part and not alorr^ the slope of the chamber, 

D. Symmetrical outlines may be dimensioned on one side of the axis 
of symmetry only. 
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25- With reference to the dimensioning of standard features, three of 

the following statements are correct and one is incorrect. Identify 
the incorrect statement. 

A. A circular arc is dimensioned by giving its radius. 

B. The radius and angle of a countersunk or counterdrilled hole 
should be indicated. 

C. Where the center of a radius is outside of the drawing, or 
Interferes with another view, the radius dimension line may 
be foreshortened. 

D. When a part has i number of radii of the same dimension, it is 
preferable to use a note. 

25. Three of the following are correct statements concerning surface quality 
control. A fourth statement is erroneous. Identify this statement. 

A. Surface roughness refers to the small peaks and valleys that will 
be found on any surface, however smooth the surface. 

B. Waviness refers to the larger undulations of a surface upon which 
the roughness features are superimposed. 

C. The ideal finish on any surface is the finest one that it is 
possible to attain. 

D. Surface finish is intimately related to the functioning of a 
surface, and proper specification of finish of such surfaces 
as bearings, seals, etc., is very important. 

27. A type of rectangular datum dimensioning in which dimensions from 
mutually perpendicular datum planes are listed in a table on the 
drawing instead of on the pictorial portion. This method of dimension- 
ing may be used on drawings which require the location of a large number 
of similarly shaped features. 

Identify the type of datum dimensioning described above. 

A. Coordinate dimensions 

B. Tubular dimensions 

C. Ordinate dimensions 

D. Casting and forging datums 
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28. The use or datiuas and the three plane concept involves the promotion of 
a conimon urideratandlng and. interpretation of datum dimensioning and the 
explanation of how parts may be related to a reference system composed 
of three mutually perpendicular planes. 

It requires a minimum cf six points of contact to properly 
establish xhe primary, Gecondnry, and tertiary datum features on a 
rectangular part with the first, second, and third datum planes. Wiat 
is the minimum, number of points necesr.ary to establish the tertiary 
datum feature? 

A. One 

B. Two 

C. Three 

D. Four 

29. Application of the three-plane concept can readily be made to parts 
with cylindrical datum features. How many datum features must be 
specified in an ordinary cylindrical part? 

A. One 

B. Two 

C. Three 

D. Four 

30. The uf,e of datums as they apply to the three plane concept takes into 
consideration many things concerning the part about to be drawn and 
manufactured. V/hich one of the following would usually receive the 
least cons iderat ion? 

A. E-ase of manufacturing 

B. The function of the part 

C. Convenient method of inspection 

D. The general appearance of the part 

31. All dimensions except those enclosed in a frame and those with a 
specific label are subject to tolerances, either applied directly 
to the dimension, indicated by means of general tolerance notes, or 
specified in supplementary documents. Which one of the following 
would indicate the need for a tolerance? 

A. BSC 

B. REF 

C. DIA 
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32, Dimensional tolerances are expressed in either of two ways: limit 
dimensioning or plus and minus tolerancing. Below are four statements 
concerning tolerancin^: methods. Three of the statements are correct 
while one is erroneous. Identify the erroneous statement. 

A. In limit dimnnsioning only inaximum and minimum dimensions are 
specif ied. 

B. In plus and minus tolerancing, the dimension of the specified 
size is given first, and is then followed by a plu^ or minus 
expression of tolerance. 

C. Fo.' dimension of size given directly, the numeral representing the 
minimum material condition is placed above and the numeral representing 
the maximum material condition is placed below, 

D. All limits are considered to be absolute. Di.;:jensional limits, 
regardless of the number of decimal places, are to be used as if 
they were continued with zeros. 

33. The need to consider v;hether MMC or RFS applies is limited to a feature 
subject to variation in size, where its positional or form tolerance 
and datum reference applies to an axis or centerplane. Which one of the 
following types of tolerance is applicable to RFS only? 

A. Concentricity 

B. Perpendicularity 

C. Parallelism 

D. True por>ition 

3^* In true position tolerancing, the basic location is given by untoleranced 
dimensions and a positional tolerance is added to the note that normally 
is provided for specifying the number and size of features. Which of the 
following is not listed as an advantage of true position tolerancing? 

A. Greater tolerance 

B. Practical gaging 

C. Uniform interpretation and simpler analysis 

D. A variety of square, rectangular, and wedge shaped tolerance 
zones "become available. 
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There are many reasons why geometric dimensioning and tolerancing is 
being used. Listed below are three very valid reasons for its use and 
one reason that couli not 'b^ considcrfd as valid. Identify the reason 
that is not valid. 

A. It saves money. 

B. Its use insures iriterchangeability of mating parts at assembly. 

Co A drawing on which geometric dimensioning and tolerancing has 
been used looks much more sophisticated. 

D. It insures that design dimensional and tolerance requirements, 
as they relate to actual function, are specifically stated and 
thus carried out. 

A positional tolerance is the tolerance assigned to a dimension that 
locates one or more features in relation to another feature. Listed 
are three feature relationships where positional tolerances apply and 
one where they do not. Identify the one that is nonappli cable. 

A. Center distances between features such as holes, slots, or bosses 

B. Diameters of holes and bosses, and the width and depth of slots 

C. Location of features such as holes, slots, bosses, or fixed 
dowels from datum features such as faces or rabbets. 

D. Concentricity betv/een the diameters of a multidiameter part where 
concentricity is the desired condition and the tolerance gives 

the permissible eccenuricity. 

A true position tolerarice for a cylindrical surface specifies the 
tolerance zone within which the axis must be contained. What is the 
shape of this tolerance zone? 

A. Square 

B. Cylindrical 

C. Rectangular 

D. Elliptical 
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True position locating dimensions may be excluded from the general 
tolerance by any of the several listed ways. Which one of these ways 
is the preferred international standards organisation (iGO) method 
recommended by ANSI Yl^.5? 

A. By specifying on the drawing this general note: UNTOLERANCED 
DIM LOCATniG TRUE POS ARE BASIC. 

B. By appending the word BASIC (or BSC) to each of the locating 
dimensions subject to true position tolerance. 

C« By enclosing each of the true position locating dimensions subject 
to true position tolerance with a rectangular box. 

D. By referencing on the drawing a separate document stating that 
true position locating dimensions axe basic. 

When true position tolerancing is to be applied on the MMC (maximum 
material condition) basis, how should this intent bo conveyed? 

A. By adding to the drawing a general note reading: TRUE POS TOL 
ARE AT MMC UOS. 

B. By stating the intent as a part of the local true position note. 

C. By using the symbol for MMC as a modifier in the feature control 
synibol. 

D. Any of the above are acceptable but "C" is the method preferred by 
ISO. 

Datums should always be identified on drawings whenever failure to do so 
could result in a wrong selection of the datum. Which of the following 
answer?^ best det^cribes how datums may be indicated? 

A. By using a properly placed datum identifying symbol. 

B. By including in the true position symbol a reference to the datum(s). 

C. By implication if there is only a single feature that could 
provide a datum. 

D. By any or all of these depending on the characteristics of 
the part being dimensioned. 
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Wherever it becomes necessary to insure that squareness of holes be held 
more closely than would be required by a true position tolerance an 
indication to this effect mur.t bt^ made on the drawing. Which one of the 
foiioving is not an acceptuble v.-jy ui' Indicating squareness control? 


A. By a squareness nott? on the drawing. 


B. By giving the squareness tolerance with a feature control symbol. 


C. By giving a closer true position tolerance. 


D. By using a projected tolerance zone. 


The basic principles of true position dimensioning for circular features 
apply also to not-circular features such as slots, tabs, and serrations. 
For such features, the positional tolerance is usually applied only to 
surfaces related to the center plane of the feature. Tolerance zones 
for these non-circular features are; 


A. Shaped like an elongated cylinder. 


B. Total widths equally disposed about, and parallel to, the center plane. 


C. In the shape of a rectangular shape box. 


D. Spherical in shape. 


What condition exists wherein a part or a feature has the same contour 
and size on opposite sides of a central plane? 


A. .Symmetry 

B. Concentricity 


C. Coaxiality 


D. Runout 


Tolerances of form state how far actual surfaces or features are permitted 
to vary from the desired form implied on the drawing. Which of the 
following is not a tolerance of form? 

A. Roundness 


B. Perpendicularity 
G. True position 
D. Straightness 
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^5- The following statement and list of conditions has to do with the 

application of form tolerances. Three of the conditions are correct 
while the fourth is not. Identify the erroneous condition. 


Form tolerances should be specified for all features critical to 
function and interchange ability : 

A. Where established workshop practices cannot be relied upon to 
provide the required acc'cu^acy. 

B. Where documents establishing suitable standards of workmanship 
cannot be prescribed. 

C. Where tolerances of position, symetry, or concentricity have 
been omitted. 

D. Where the tolerances of size and location have not provided the 
necessary control. 

46. Form tolerances are specified in three ways. Which one of the following 
is not one of these ways? 

A. Drawing notes 

B. Unilateral tolerances 

C. Symbols 

D. Supplementary documents 

^T- The condition of a surface having all elements in one plane. 

A. Flatness 

B. Straightnevos 

C. Parallelism 

D. Angularity 

48. Which of the follov/ing is a form tolerance for a single feature? 
Angularity 
Runout 

Perpendicularity 
Cylindricity 
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A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


Wliich of the following is a form tolerance for a related feature? 

A. Profile 

B. Cylindricity 

C. Parallelism 

D. Roundness 

50. The amount a peirt distorts after removal of external forces applies 
during manufacture. 

A. circular runout 

B. Average diameter 

C. Tolerance at MMC 


\ 
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TABLES AND CHARTS 


INCH-MILLIMETER LINEAR DIMENSION- 
ING CONVERSION. Thj inch value to be 
converted should be written to as many 
decimal places as accuracy requires. 
The value should then be split into groups 
of not more than two significant digits 
each. The inch equivalent of each group 
should be taken from Figure 02,1 and tab- 
ulated as shown in Example 1, proper re- 
gard being given to the position of the dec- 
imal point in each case. 


To maintain precision during conversion 
without retaining an unnecessary number 
of digits, the millimeter equivalent of 
each group should be carried to one deci- 
mal place more than the inch value being 
converted and should be rounded to the ap- 
propriate significant figure in the last 
decimal place. The sum of the group of 
equivalents should then be rounded off to 
one less decimal place than the original 
inch value. 
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EXAMPLE 1 - Convert 2-4637 in, to 
millimeters: 

2,0000 in, = 50,80000 mm exactly 
0,4600 in, - 11,68400 mm exactly 
0,0037 in, - 0,09398 mm exactly 

2.4637 in, - 62,57798 mm 
or rounded to 3 decimal places: 
2,4637 in, - 62,578 mm 

FRACTIONAL INCH-MILLIMETER CON- 
VERSION, Combinations of inch and frac- 
tional inch millimeter equivalents may be 
tabulated to obtain desired millimeter con- 
version. The millimeter value should be 
rounded to one less than the decimal 
equivalent of the inch fraction taken to the 
intended or implied precision, 

MILLIMETER-INCH LINEAR DIMEN- 
SIONING CONVERSION, The millimeter 
value to be converted should be written to 
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FIGURE 03.1 

as many decimal places as the desired 
accuracy requires. The value should then 
be split into s^roups of not more than two 
significant digits each. The inch equiva- 
lent of each s^roup should be taken from 
Figure 03.1 and tabulated as shown in Ex- 
ample 2, proper regard being given to the 
position of the decimal point in each case. 


To maintain precision during conversion 
without retaining an unnecessary number of 
digits, the inch equivalent of each group 
should be carried to four decimal places 
more than the millimeter value being con- 
verted and shall be rounded to the ap- 
propriate significant figure in the last 
decimal place. The sum of the group of 
equivalents should then be rounded off to 
two more decimal places than the original 
millimeter value. 

EXAMPLE 2 - Convert 105.23 mm to 
inches: 

100.00 mm 3.937008 in. 

(from Fig. 03.1) 
5.00 mm - 0.196850 in. 

(round to sixth decimal 

place) 
0.23 mm 0.009055 in, 

(round to sixth decimal 

place) 

105.23 mm - 4.142913 in, 
or rounded to 4 decimal places: 
105.23 mm 4.1429 in. 

REFERENCES: 

Metric Equivalents of U. S. Conventional 
Units of Measure - SAE J916, SAE Rec- 
ommended Practice and SAE Handbook. 
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VOCATIONAL DRAFTING 
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Name Test Score 


School Test Number 

Directions : For each question, mark out the letter indicating the correct 
answer . 
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VOCATIONAL DRAFTING 
Test Answer bneet 


Name 


Test Score 


School 


Directions : 


Test Number 
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For each 
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APPENDIX B 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY LISTS 

Included in this appendix are suggested lists of equipment 
and supplies that may be of help to the vocational drafting inst 
tor in equipping the drafting room and in the determination of 
needed supplies that may be needed to maintain the program. 

/ 

Also included is a suggested list of personal suppli-^s and 
equipment to be furnished by the individual student. 
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Suggested 
Allotment 


SUGGESTED EQUIPNIEIW LIST 
VOCATIONAL DRAFTING 

2^* DraTting table;? with adjustable topG. Suggested table sizes 

37"|"'* X 60". Hamilton deluxe steel wood or equivalent. Lockable 
storage facilities; for individual drafting equipment in each table. 
Locks should be master-keyed. Table tops should be covered with 
#38 Boi'co. 

Storage facilities for student's drawings should be provided in 
large drawers in each table or at a convenient location somewhere 
in the room. Some sort of security should be provided for these 
drawings. 

h Drafting tables with adjustable tops for special projects. Sug- 

gested table sizes ^Sj" x 96". For versatility, Hamilton Deluxe 
Dial-A-Torque tables or equivalent recommended. Tops should be 
covered with ;f38 Borco. 

1 Tracing table. Suggested size 37 "I" x 60". Hamilton Deluxe Dial- 

A- Light table or equivalent recommended. 

30 Drafting stools with heighth adjustment. Stools should have a 

swivel seat and an adjustable back rest. 

1 Instructor's combination drawing table and desk. Hamilton Deluxe 

Dial-A-Torque "L" drawing table with right-hand reference desk, 
or equivalent, recommended. Recommended tables size 37r" ^ 60". 
Table should be covered with #38 Borco. 
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Adjustable, padded drafting stool for instructor's desk 

Drafting machines for 3T-2"" x 60" drafting tables. Vemco \A-track 
or equivalent recommended. Recommended scales would be a combina- 
tion scale divided into tenths and fifthieths. Two or three ma- 
chines should be left-handed. 

Drafting machines for ^3^" x 96" drafting tables. Vemco V-track 
or equivalent recommended. Two sets of scales should be included 
with each machine, those divided into tenths and fifthieths, and 
those divided into sixteenths and thirty seconds. Some instructors 
may also prefer that parallel rules be supplied for part or all 
of these four large tables in addition to the drafting machines. 

Vemco V-track chalkboard drafting machine to fit available black- 
board 

Blue-Ray Model 10^2 white printer or equivalent 

Key cabinet, metal, wall mounted with a capacity of at least 2^0 
keys 

Leroy II lettering sets 

Assorted Leroy templates - sizes 700 to 2000 

Large adjustable scribers, Leroy #6l OOI5 

Assorted Leroy reservoir pen, Nos. 5 to ih 

Ultra-sonic reservoir pen cleaner 
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Suggested 
Allotment 

300 Assorted templates of all popular kinds and types to be used 
as drafting aids in all of the areas of drafting 

1 set Copenhagen ship curves 
k 12" beam compasses 

2 18" beam compasses 

2 Small Klok perspective drawing boards 

1 Large Klok perspective drawing boards 

2 Large tape dispensers 

h #15 Eagle automatic electric pointers or equivalent 

1 12" paper cutter 

1 30" paper cutter 

1 Dymo tape writer 

1 Model 290 Dremel engraver or equivalent 

2 Airbrushes complete with compressor, hoses^ couplings, regulators, 
and easels 

2 15 drawer horizontal plan file 2U'* x 36" complete with dividers, 
locks and bases 

2 Proportional dividers 
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72" plastic edge straight edges 

Vemco ^17 IMA drawing set or equivalent 

Yard sticks 

2^+" butcher paper dispenser 
36" butcher paper dispenser 
Exacto knives 
Ruling pens 
Horne centers 
Arkansas stones 
Ik'' 1+5° triangles 
1+8" tee squares 

Typewriter, IBM Selectric or equivalent 

Pantograph 

9" trimming shears 

Standard teacher *s desk 

Padded chairs for use with teacher *s desk 
Standard l|-drawer filing cabinet 
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Suggested 
Allotment 
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Overhead projector 
8 mm loop projector 
16 ram projector 
Screen 

Filmstrip and slide combination projector 

Roll-away projector stand 

Staplers 


12 Pen holders 


Protractorss 


Adjustable triangles 
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SUGGESTED SUPPLY LIST 
VOCATIONAL DRAFTING 


In each drafting area it seems necessary to have on hand a quantity of 
basic supplies. These supplies may "be used strictly as instructional ma- 
terials or strictly as resale items. Generally/ it turns out to be a com- 
bination of both. Supplies are generally purchased from budgets allotted 
by the school administration, from student fees required for registration 
in the class, and from allotments given on a per student basis by the school 
district. 

The list given here is definitely of a suggestive nature and would have 
a tendency to vairy from situation to situation. 

Detail paper - A variety of sizes and qualities 

Tracing vellum - A variety of sizes and qualities 

Fade-out vellums - A wide variety of sizes, qualities, and kinds 

Polyester film - Limited quantity, probably in roll stock 

Tracing linen - Limited quality, probably in roll stock 

Vapo paper - A variety of speeds and sizes 

Assorted erasers 

Refills for electric erasers 

Ozalid ammonia 

Double-sided transparent tape 
Double-sided masking tape 
Standard masking tape 
Scotch Magic mending tape 

Grid papers of all sizes and kinds - economy grade for pencil use 
Scratch type papers - A variety of sizes and kinds, lined and unlined 
O 127 
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Lead holders with a very adequate supply of leads 

Compass and divider points 

Higgins Black Magic ink 

LeRoy pen points 

Exacto knife blades 

Tape for Dymo tape writer 

Ribbons for typewriter 

Lead clutches and tracer pins for LeRoy equipment 

Correction fluid 

1 roll 2^" butcher paper 

1 roll 36" butcher paper 

Pounce 

Liquid eraser 
Workable fixative 
Rubber cement and thinner 
Inks for air brushes 

Colored construction paper - A variety of sizes and colors 

Poster paper - Large size with a variety of colors 

Water color board 

Colored chalk 

White chalk 

Blackboard erasers 

P:per clips 

Thumb tacks 

Straight pins 

Staples 

Colored inks 
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Colored pencils 

Assorted speed ball points 

Blue 

Paper towels 
Soap 

Detergent for cleaning Borco on drafting tables 
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PERSONAL DRAFTING EQUHMEaTO 
In most school districts it is standard policy that each individual 
vocational drafting student furnish certain personal items of equipment 
and supplies. Listed are those items that the individual may te expected 
to furnish: 

Paper supplies 

Lead holders and leads 

Standard erasers 

Eraser shield 

Bow compass 

Dividers 

Standard circle template 
Special templates 
Bench bursh 
Drafting tape 
Triangular scales 
Lead pointer 
Basic inking equipmnet 
Paper stomp 

This list will proba.bly vary from district to district and even from school 
to school* In some instances^ a rental or loan system may pervail. 
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APIENDIX C 


TEXTS & STANDARDS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO 
DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, AND DRAFTSMEN 


TITLE OF STANDARDS AND TEXTS 
Parker, John W. 

Dravlng Requirements Manual First Edition 
Global Engineering Documentation Services, Inc. 
Newport Beach, California, I969 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Dimensioning and Tolerancing For Engineering Drawings 
United Engineering Center 
34$ East kith Street 
New York, N.Y. IOOI7 

Poster, Lowell W. 

Geometric Dimensioning and Tolerancing 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 
Menlo Park, California 

Costello, John, and Whipple, Don 

Technical Drawing With Applied Geometry, Algebra and Trigonometry 
Engineering Technology, Inc. 
503 East Main Street 
Mahomet, Illinois 61853 

Luzadder, Warren J. 
Fundamentals of Engineering Drawing 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
6th Edition 1971 

Jensen, C. H. 

Engineering Drawing and Design 
McGraw-Hill Company of Canada Limited 
1968 

Giachino, J. V/., and Beukema, H. I. 
Drafting and Graphics 
American Technical Society 
Chicago, Illinois 6o637 
3rd Edition 1972 

Giesecke, Mitchell, Spencer, Hill, and Loving 
Engineering Graphics , The Macmillan Company 
New York, 1969 

French, Thomas E., Vierck, Charles 
Graphic Science and Design 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Saji Francisco, California 
3rd Edition 1970 
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Earle, James K. 
Englr^eering Design Graphics 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 
Menlo Park, California, I97O 

Spence, V/illiam P. 
Architecture 

McKnight a McKnight Publishing Company 
Second Edition, 1972 

Fluchere, Grainger, and Musacchia 
Airbrosh Techniques For Commercial Art 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
New York, U.S.A. 
Second Edition I961 

Maurello, Ralph S. 
Comjr.orcial Art Techniques 
Tudor Publishing Co. 
New York, I963 

Maurello, Ralph S. 

The Complete Airbrush Book 

Vm. Penn Publishing Corp., 1955 

Kc3loff, Albert 

Screen Process Printing 

The Signs of the Time .Publishing Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Third Edition, 196^ 

Thomas, T. A. 

Technical IIlust.ration 

McGraw-Hill Book Compariy 

San Francisco, California, I968 

Earle, James H. 
Design Drafting 

Addison-V/esley Publishing Company 
Menlo Park, California, 1972 

Weidhaas, Erne'^t R. 
Architectural i ')r al'ting and Design 
Allyn and Bacoii^ Inc« 
^70 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 
Second Edition, 1972 

Giachino, J. W. &: Beukema, Henry J. 
Drafting Technology 
American Technicr.l Society 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 1971 
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French, Thomato E, & VLerck, Charles J. 
Engineering Drawing and Graphic Technology 
McGraw-Hill Eook Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Eleventh Edition, 1972 

Wright, Lawrence S«, Ed.D. 
Drafting Technical Communication 
McKnight & McKjnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1968 

Cook III, Jesse S. 

Printed Circuit Design and Drafting 
Tad Institute 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1968 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

Welding Symbols 

American Welding Society, Inc. 

3^5 East k'Jth Street 

New York, N.Y. 10017, 19^9 

U.S« Government Printing Office 

Military Standard Engineering Lrawing Practices (MIL - STD - lOOA) 

U.S. Standards Institute 

10 East kOth Street 

New York, New York IOOI6 

Obegr, Erik and Jones, Franklin D. 

Machinery's Handbook 

Industrial Press, Inc. 

200 Madison Ave. 

New York, N.Y. IOOI6, 1971 

Sandia Corporation 

The True Position Dimensioning System 
Central Scientific Company 
1700 Irving Park Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60613, 1965 

Brown, Walter 

Blueprint Reading For Industry 
The Goodheart-V/illcox Co., Inc. 
123 West Taft Drive 
South Holland, Illinois, 1972 

Busch, Ted 

Fundamentals of Dimeniorp^l Metrology 
Delmar Publishers, Iric, 
Albany 5, New York, 1965 
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INTRODUCTION 


This manual in human relations training for supervisors, is a revision 
of the leader's manual. Human Relations Training For Supervisory Per - 
sonnel in Sales and Merchandising OrganizationsT It has been developed 
in order to up-date much of the information, and to place it in a more 
relevant form for many different types of supervisory positions. 

The design of this manual is to provide information for the instructor 
to develop a background in human relations and to present him with much 
needed instructional material. It is hoped that the instructor will 
develop some of his/her own techniques for covering the information. 

The human relations program should be taught to meet the needs of the 
class, which means that some material in this manual may have to be 
eliminated and more information found in other areas. 

Much of the information presented in this manual has been taken from 
various sources. The sources have been listed whenever possible next 
to the instructional material. Also, information has been taken from 
the previous human relations manual. 

The course is designed for eight, two-hour sessions, although fewer 
sessions may be used if desired. The time schedule should again be 
developed according to the needs of the class members. 

The first session, in this manual, is devoted to laying a framework and 
foundation to build on, for developing a human relations attitude. The 
second, third, and fourth sessions are devoted to the 'Tour Keys. of 
Good Human Relatioj/is" . Session five covers communication. Grievances 
and discipline are covered in session six, and the seventh and eighth 
sessions cover the "Four Step Method to Problem Solving'*. 

Handouts are provided at the end of each session. In the manual you 
will find when each of these handouts are to be used. You may not want 
to use all of them, but they are made available. Also, you will find 
copies to be used to make transparencies. It is hoped that by provid- 
ing these handouts and transparencies, it will make your job of instruc 
tion easier. (Make sure that the information which is presented in 
handout form is covered very carefully.) 


Class Size 

It is recommended that the class should have anywhere from ten to fif- 
teen class participants. Try to keep the class under fifteen because 
of the sessions which are devoted to problem solving. This will allow 
each individual a chance to participate in the discussion. 
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Room and Equipment 


Make sure that the room which you use is appropriate for discussion 
purposes. You want to place the group in a semi-circle if possible. 
If possible^ allow smoking and have coffee and tea provided. This 
helps to place the group at ease. 

The equipment you will need is listed. 

1. Chalkboard 

2. Overhead projector 

3. Flip chart 

4. Possibly a hook n* loop board 

Good luck in your instruction of this human relations training program. 
You will find it educational and rewarding for your class and also for 
yourself. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 
Session One 


TOPIC OUTLINE 

DISCUSSION MATERIAL 

Introduction of Instructor 

State your name (write on board) position 
and background for instructing the course. 

Explain purpose of the 
meetings and course 

• 

We will be pooling our ideas on a problem 
common to all individuals # which is how to 
secure and keep good human relations with 
everyone . 

Before we go into that, however^ suppose we 
check our schedule: 

A. Announce numbeV^of sessions aoid the 
time of the meetings. 

B. Location- of meetings. 

C. Suggest that a notebook be kept for 
handout material. 

Put group at ease 

Explain that everyone must contribute in 
order to gain from others Experiences. 

Get acquainted 

(pass out naiae cards) 

Have all individuals fill out a name card 
and introduce themselves, telling about 
their work and why they are taking the 
course . 

Emphasize confidential nature 
of the meetings 

These meetings are vours and will deal with 
problems that are bothering you right now« 

Much of our discussion will be strictly 
confidential. The problems we discuss here 
are not to be passed on. Be as honest as 
you can about your own feelings on any 
situation which we are discussing^ 

Questions 

What is human relations? Why study human 
relations? Is there a difference between 
human relations and good human relations? 
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topic OUTLINE (Methods) 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Place on board or flip chart 
Ask as an overhead question 

(Definitions may be placed 
on a transparency) 


Place on board or flip chart 
Ask as an overhead question 


Place on board 


Place on board or flip chart 
Ask as an overhead question 
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QUESTION #1 What is HUMAN RELATIONS? 


Definition: The integration of people into 
a work situation that motivates them to wotk 
toge ther pr oduc t i ve ly « cooperat ively , and 
with economic # psychological, and social 
satisfaction* 

This definition may be very difficult to 
understand* In order to make human relations 
not seem difficulty definition #2 is offered* 
"The development of productive, satisfying 
group effort*" To make human relations 
really seem simple one can say, "Human Rela- 
tions is the art of. getting along favorably 
with one another*" 

QUESTION #2 Why study human relations? 

Huxaan relations or one's relationship with 
another is something which affects all of 
us day in and day out* It is something that' 
concerns everyone in all phases of business « 
Everyone has definite human relaticns re- 
sponsibilities * 

1* You Can*t Ignore It* 
2* You Can't Shake It Off* 
3; You Can't Postpone It* 

QUESTION #3 Is there a difference between 
hxaman relations and good human relations? 

YES * In defining human relations we refer 
to it as being the way people get along to- 
gether - whether good or bad« "Good human 
relations" refers to people that can get 
along without unnecessary friction* The key 
to the previous statement is "unnecessary'^ 

No group of individuals can work day after 
day without some friction or misunderstanding 
taking place* The way in which the friction 
or misunderstanding is handled will determine 
whether the human relations principles ap- 
plied are good or bad* 
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DISCOSSION MIITBRIAL 


Place on board 

Handout #1-1. Definitions 
of personality, and how 
to gather.... 


Discuss each area with the 
group. Know well enough 
not to read 


How does one gather information for solving 
human relations problems? 

There are three easy and basic ways to solve 
human relations problems. They are: 

1. Your Own Life 

2. Obie^vatlons of the Acta of Others 

3. The Findings of Experts 

Your Own Life 

Valuable Information can be gained through 
experiences one has in his day to day living « 
The relationships with close friends, with 
your family, etc., gives us an insight into 
handling human relations problems. The same 
techniques used to get along with your close 
friends and relatives cm be applied to our 
business associates and acquaintances. 

Observations of the Acts of Others 


Observing other people can help an individual 
better understand what makes people the way 
they are. People are individuals and 'everyone 
acts differently in different situ-* ions. 
Watching people work with other pe r le and the 
way they work together can reveal how some in- 
dividuals can cope with htunan relations pro- 
blems while others cannot. By observing nAxat 
happens wlien good huBiSn relations is used, and 
bad hvuaan relations is used, one can learn how 
to work more effectively and efficiently with 
people. Mistakes in handling human relations 
prdblems should be made only once and the in- 
dividual should learn from his mistakes. 


The Findings of Experts 

Many books and articles ar^i piablished in the 
area of human relations. Depending on the 
depth one wants to get into in human relations 
will determine the type of publications one 
reads. Courses such as this one will not 
answer all questions, but enough depth will be 
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DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


covered that through practice and e}q;>erience 
one should be able to handle any type of 
human relations problem that may arise* 

The experiences received in this course and 
the knowledge gained will help you in your 
family, social and business life. 


These meetings are yours and will deal with 
your personal problems that you are facing 
right now. The interaction of the group 
and the information which a group can offer 
will help us to understand hovr to best 
handle humaui relations problems. 


As already mentioned good humem relations 
training is a practical way to help indivi- 
duals develop skill in getting along with 
people and helping everyone to work as a 
team rather than * individually. 


fhis section to be used if 
lass has a nxunber of super-* 
^isors ih the class. 


Supervisors Role in Human Relations 

Good handling of human relations is the most 
Important factor in the work of supervisors. 


Ability to handle people is a skill that can 
be acquired. We can study # analyze and dis- 
sect, with resulting constant xinprovement in 
our own techniques. 

Skill in dealing with workers has its roots 
in an innate liking for people, but it can 
be developed fully only through training 
and experience. 


sk group if they under- 
tand supervisors role in 
uman relations. 


The success or failure of a company depends 
largely upon the supervisors relations to 
the employees in the department « The super- 
visors need all the help they can get to 
meet their responsibilities* 

Too few people realize the complexity and 
difficulties of the supervisor's job* Man- 
agement wants output and quality and to 
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attain It means good equipment and improved 
working conditions. But these are not enough • 
In addition we need the loyalty and coopera* 
tion of people. Can we do something that 
will improve this loyalty and coopej:*ation? 
This is the point of these meetings . 

When a new machine is installed in the com- 
pany a handbook comes with it giving direc- 
tions fol: keeping it in good operating 
condition, or telling you what to when 
it breaks down or refuses to operate properly* 
Or perhaps a mechanic sp'^cially trained to 
adjust or repair and maintain it comes to 
assist you. 

Store supervisors get new people all the 
time, but handbooks don't come with them . 
Even with experienced employees it is often 
necessary tc meOce adjustments, eliminate 
friction, or repair human breakdowns. How 
are you going to keep the employees in your 
department working together? What will you 
do if one fails? 

Employees judge the department or the company 
in terms of the treatment they receive from 
their immediate supervisors. The establish- 
ment and maintenance of harmonious relation- 
ships between employees and tJieir supervisor 
will result in more satisfied employees, re- 
duced turnover, lower sales costs and greater 
customer satisfaction. 

"We have inferred that supervision must be 
good* Good supervision means that the 
supervisor gets the people in his department 
or section to do what he wants done when it 
should be done, and according tc the stand- 
ards of performance required." 

This is the minimum for good supervision. 
The best supervisors attain these goals by 
working with people in such a way that they 
get personal satisfaction and enjoyment 
while they work. 
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Bandout «l-2. 

Use in discussion^ see if 

everyone agrees with the 

responsibilities 

(Supervisory Respon.) 


Supervisory Responsibilities 

1. A supervisor has a responsibility to get 
a job done. 

2. A supervisor has to respect the rights 
of others* 

3. A cupervisor has a responsibility to 
develop in others an awareness of their 
responsibility and a willingness to 
accept this responsibility. 

(A) It is necessary that the supervisor 
coiranunicate clearly and definitely 
What is expected of the employees. 

(B) Provide motivation to perform well. 

4. A supervisor needs to develop the ability 
to access in others the results of his 
own actions. 

5. A supervisor needs to be able to place 
human relations in its proper perspec-- 
tive. 


No one from the outside can come in and tell . 
you what to do in handling a persomiel re- 
lations problem with one of your employees 
and I certainly am not trying to do that. 

Experienced supervi/^ors have developed iskill 
in handling the problems that face them<> 

These skills can be learned . 

The possession of these skilla save super- 
visors a lot of headache s« time# trouble 
and embarrassment. 

This is what we will try to accomplish in 
human relations training. 


Personality 

To better understand how to work effectively 
with people it is necessary for an individual 
first to under stamd himself . This can be 
accomplished by studying and understanding 
one^s own desires and mental makeup. This 
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Ask for a definition of 
personality. List the 
answers given on the 
board. 

Use handout #1-3 for fur- 
ther discussion - then 
give them definition 
number 8 as the one which 
will be discussed. 


Discuss each area of the 
definition « but allow 
discussion to tiake place.. 


ERJC 


is better known as looking at one's 
PERSONALITY. 

What Is Personality? 


V 


Dc^flnltion i Personality is the sum total 
of one's physical, mental and emotional 
characteristics as seen by others. 

Breaking the definition down will show how 
encompassing the definition actually is. 

The sum total - states that everything con- 
nected with it is Included. 

of one's Physical - includes the structure, 
or physique of the body, as well as posture, 
body movements, facial expressions, health, 
grooming, dress, mannerisms, and speech. ' 

( 1 ) Mesomorphic 

(2) Endomorphic 

(3) Ectomorphlc 

Ixnpressions can be made by the manner in 
which one presents himself based on only 
physical characteristics. 

First impressions are almost always based 
on only physical characteristics, such as 
appearance. First impressions may be right 
or wrong. 

mental <- consists of intangibles such as 
intelligence, attitudes and moral character. 

(1) Intelligence - the ability to learn or 
understand from past experiences .and 
to acquire and retain knowledge. 

(2) Attitudes - the way you act, look, or . 
think that shows your disposition or 
opinion toward a stjbject. 

(3) Moral character - the reputation one 
has developed. 
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Qioastlon 


and emotional characteriatica - referring 
to an individuals reaction to certain sit- 
uations. All people do not act the same 
way under similar circumstahces. Some 
people cry when they are happy# while others 
smile or laugh. Each individual has dif- 
ferent things which will cause him to act 
a certain way. Examples of these may in- 
clude: excitemeri^f^ear, anger, love# etc. 

as seen by others . - tt is very difficult 
for a person to actually see himself as 
others see him. Not everyone aeea a person 
the ssune Wfiy, or even an object the same 
way. 

Does an individual have a personality when 
he is alone? 

Most people will answer yes^ The question 
is how does the individual know what his 
personality is at any particular point in 
time. An individual's personality is deter- 
mined in most cases by how he is observed 
by other individuals. 

The point which is being made is that people 
tend to judge other people before they 
actually get to know them. We tag people 
and place them into Blots. Many. times that 
first impression is wrong and has to be 
changed. For example, everyone of you pre- 
judged me before I started to talk. After 
I opened my mouth you developed another 
impression, and as time goes along I will . 
either change the impression you have of me 
now, or I will further develop the impres-- 
sion you started with. 


Heredity and Environment 

Based on the information that everyone has 
a different personality, it can be assxxmed 
that no two people are exactly alike. This 
can be further ea*phasized when looking at 
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tvro dominant forces that help to mold and 
shape our personality. 


Ask question - What two 
forces would you say help 
to mold and shape our 
personality? 


Which force has more 
an impact on our 
personality? 


of 


These two forces are HEREDITY and ENVIRON- 
MENT. 

Heredity - A person's talents » his physioriil 
appearance^ color of his hair# his eyes^ 
builds etc.^ results from one's heredity. 
These are things which an individual has 
little control over and must learn to live 
with. 

Environment The most influence on an in- 
dividual's personality is the environment 
in which he grew up, and the environment he 
lives in now. 


Our backgt^ound and experiences , rules learn- 
ed at hoQie, our associates, status of father 
and mother, climate in which we live, 
whether we live in a city or the country have 
the greatest effect on our personality. 

In discussing personality, it is important 
to remexober that if an individual wishes to 
change his personality he can. To understand 
what type of a personality an individual has 
it is necessary to look at one's self and 
find out the gopd and bad points possessed. 


Handout #1-4 , 

Don't wait for any 
answers. Ask each 
individual to check 
himsielf on each 
question. 
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Questions to ask the group 

1. How often do you judge a person's per- 
sonality before you have enough infor- 
mation about him to formulate 'a sound 
conclusion? 

2. Are you satisfied with your own physical 
appearance? 

3. In what ways would you like to be dif- 
ferent? 

4. How does your physical appearance affect 
other people? 
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5.. Try to recall Instances In which you 
changed your impression of a person 
after longer acquaintance. 

6. How do you think you affect people whea 
they meet you? 

7. To what extent are you able to control 
your emotions? 


Discuss with group what a 
personality trait is. 


Handout #1-5. 
Personality Traits 


Personality Traits 

One's personality is made up of many in- 
tangibles. These are things that a person 
cannot touch, but one knows they are there* 
There are many intangibles that go into 
personality which carmot be touched, but 
they can be seen in people. These intsmg- 
ibles are called ^xsonality traits. 

Listed here are only 20 personality traits, 
but there qould be well over 100 which 
could be considered. 


Each trait listed has a uniopie character- 
istic that can be found to some degree in * 
all individuals. Each trait may be 'strong 
in moam individuals and may be hard to find 
in other individuals, but the potential is 
there. It is important to look at ourselves 
when going through these traits.. We should 
rate the strengths we have on each trait 
and ask ourselves if that trdit can be fur- 
ther developed. 


Ask groxip to define each 
trait and discuss each 
one if time allows. 


1. Ambition 

2 . Industriousness 

3. ^Persistence and Patience 

4. Dependability 

5 . Forcefulness 

6. Effective speech 

7 . Self-confidence 

8. Friendliness 

9. Adaptability 

10. Tact 

11. Che»fulnes8 

12. Good Judgment 
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After discusBlng each 
trait use handout #1-6. 


Handout #l-7. 
Why I am Liked or 
Disliked 


Have individuals rate 
themselves • 


Place on board and discuss 
each one of the three with 
the group 


13 « Sensitiveness to criticism 

14. Ability to size up people 

15. Memory 

16. Neatness 

17. Health habits 

18. Discrimination 

19. Economy 

20. Capacity to delegate work 

^Persistence and Patience are possibly the 
most important on the list. 

Again^ it is necessary to understand that all 
people are different and will possess a dif- 
ferent degree of ability in each one of the 
traits. 


Why I am Liked or Disliked 

A form has been provided which can be used 
for you to get a better understanding of 
yourself. Rate yourself and see how you 
look at yourself. After your rating # have 
another person who knows you well rate you# 
then compare the ratings. The comparisions 
of the ratings may show areas where others 
do not see you the way you think you are. 
(Use honest ratings) 

We have actually been discussing in this 
section self*-awareness. Self-awareness is 
that of knowing everything there is about 
oneself. Thli^ is many times very difficult 
to do because everyone is made up of threi^ 
different people. They are: 

(1) The person you think you are 

(2) The person others think you are 

(3) The person you are 


The Art of Getting Along 

Getting along with people is sometimes very 
difficultf but it is necessary for good 
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Handout I 1-8. The art of 
getting along. 
This handout may be used to 
emphasize the need to get 
along with others. Also, 
this handout may help in 
a little humor In the 
presentation . 


Ask the group If anyone 
uses goal setting. If 
anyone does ask them to 
explain how. 


Place exaunple of goal 
setting on the board. 

This area may be expanded 
if desired « 


human relations. Some days It Is easier to 
forget all about under stsmding other people 
because of the attitude »hlch we have on a 
certain day. 

It Is necessary for a person in his know^ 
ledge of humem relations to understand what 
he can do to Improve himself and hew to 
develop the type of attitude necessary for . 
good human relations. 

If an individual wishes to change his per- 
sonality and his attitude for good human 
relations one needs to know some of the 
techniques that, can be used for self-lm-* 
provement. One technique which is recom- 
mended by many individuals^ is that of 
goal setting. This is done by setting 
"short range" - "intermediate" and "long 
range" goals. 

Goal setting can be used for almost any type 
of self- improvement. It does not necessar- 
ily have to pertain to personality as we are 
applying it here. It can also pertain to 
areas of future discussion which you* would 
like to change. 

Example of Goal Setting 

Long range goal - To become a more effective 

speaker . 

Intermediate goal - To develop a better 

vocabulary. 

Short range goal - To read thirty minutes 

every day. 

The short range goals will help the indivi- 
dual reach his intermediate goal of develop- 
a better vocabulary, which in turn will help 
the individual reach his long range goal of 
becoming a more effective speaker. 

Goal setting is something which can be done 
for every area in \^ich an individual needs 
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If time allows r have each 
individual set a couple of 
long range goals 


Handout #1-9. 
Self- I mpr o vemen t 


Discuss briefly each 
rule. 


Ask group if they can 
define an attitude « 


Place definition on 
board • 


improvemer *: • It must be done after an in:- 
dividual kn<M% his vesdcnesses and when )ie 
has a sixKH^s^e interest in improvement. 


Another >my to chamge your personality or 
to change your attitude is that of following 
the fifteen rules for self-improvemanfc. 

!• Look for techniques you can use. 

2. Break n^w ground ever^ day^ 

3. Exp^iment with all kindsi t#Cholqi«>8« 

4. Hedge against possible £idlu^« 

5. Seek to stimulate definite reactions. 

6. Learn to plan for success* 

7. Judge the outcome in advance. 

8. Notice how each technique works out. 

9. Carefully observe your mistakes. 

10. Analyze the causes of your failure. 

11. See what you might have done instead^ 

12. Don*t shy away from difficult people* 

13. Act the part you want to play. 

14. DonVt step too far out of character^ 

15. Make notes on your accomplishments. 

It may be difficult to accept all of the 
fifteen rules # but a couple of them may 
help you become the type of individual you 
would like to become. 


Positive Attitudes 

In our discussion so far reference has been 
made to attitudes. Like personality and 
human relations one possesses a good at- 
titude or a bad attitude. Bad attitudes 
can destroy morale within an individual and 
within a group. A single definition of an 
attitude is: 

"The way you act# look# or think, 
that shows your disposition or 
opinion toward a subject. Attitudes 
can be physical, mental, or emotional*" 

Proper attitudes need to be developed by 
concentrating again on weaknesses an in- 
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dividual has. As an Individual your at- 
titude can be shown in your wnrk. If you 
dislike your work, people you work wlth^f 
etc., it will show in the quality of work 
you do. The Improper attitude posseisBed 
on the job may also reflect on your social 
life, and the friends that you have. People 
may prefer to stay clear of you because of 
your attitude. 

Positive Attitudes 

If you are a riupervisor your attitude may 
have a bearing on the attitudes of the 
people, under ypu. A supervisor has the 
responsibility of developing the proper 
attitudes of the workers iinder his super- 
vision. He must first understand each of 
his workers as individuals and then try to 
find the best way to develop good attitudes « 


2. Your future, to a large extent, depends 
on what people think of you. 

3. A negative person curtails t^e product- 
ivity of others. 

4. People like you when you are positive. 

5. Attitudes are caught - not taught. Both 
negative and positive attitudes are 
transmitted on the job. 

6. Management will always be interested in 
the influence you have on your fellow 
workers. 

Develop A Positive Attitude 

This course in h\iman relations will help 
you to determine some things which a person 
can do to develop proper attitudes and how 


Bandtout #1'*10 and discuss. 
(Only the first sentence 
is discussed.) 


When you ar^ positive, you are energetic 
highly motivated, productive, and alert f 
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Handout and discuss. 

(Only the first sentence 
is discussed here.) 


Close the session. 


Mention what will be 
covered in the next 
session. 


to work with people whose attitudes are 
leas than desirable. 

1. Look for the good things in the people 
you work with and for. 

2. Look for the good things in your com- 
pany. 

3. Look for the good things in your de- 
partment. 

4. Don't permit a fellow worker with a 
negative attitude to trap you. 


Thank the group for their cooperation and 
participation. State that yovs will be 
happy to discuss any points that they have 
questions about after class. 

Next week we will become involved in the 
"Foundations for Good Huni2m Relations." 

Give the time and location for the next 
meeting. 
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HANDOUT #1->1 

DEFINITIONS: Human Relations 

Definition #1. 

The integration of people into a work situation that motivates 

THEM to work TOGETHER PROi)UCTIVELY, COOPERATIVELY, AND WITH 

economic, psychological, and social satisfaction. 

Definition #2. 

The development of productive, satisfying group effort. 

\ 

How To Gather Information For Solving Human Relations Problems 

1. Your own life. 

2. Observations of the acts of others. 

3. The findings of experts. 
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SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITIES 

A SUPERVISOR HAS A RESPONSIBILITY TO GET A JOB DONE. 

A SUPERVISOR HAS TO RESPECT THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS. 

A SUPERVISOR HAS A RESPONSIBILITY TO DEVELOP IN OTHERS AN 
AWARENESS OF THEIR RESPONSIBILITY AND A WILLINGNESS TO ACCEPT 
THIS RESPONSIBILITY. 

A. It IS NECESSARY THAT THE SUPERVISOR COMMUNICATE 
CLEARLY AND DEFINITELY WHAT IS EXPECTED OF THE 
EMPLOYEES. 

B. Provide motivation to perform well. 

A SUPERVISOR NEEDS TO DEVELOP THE ABILITY TO ACCESS IN OTHERS 
THE RESULTS OF HIS OWN ACTIONS. 

A SUPERVISOR NEEDS TO BE ABLE TO PLACE HUMAN RELATIONS IN ITS 
PROPER PERSPECTIVE. 


HANDOUT #1-3 


D E F I MI T I 0 N S OF PERSONALITY 


"That which constitutes distinction of person; distinctive 
personal character; individuality; magnetic personal quality.'' 


^'Personality is the sum total of these habits a person has 
formed in adjusting himself to life situations/* 


"Personality is what people soe when they look at you, and 
what they hear when you speak and what they feel when in your 
presence ." 


"Personality is the extent to which the individual has devel- 
oped habits and skills which interest and serve other people." 


"Personality: When I met him I was looking down and when I 
left him I was looking up." 


"Conscious control of all one's energy, directed with the 
greatest efficiency." 


"The totality of qualities and characteristics of a given 
person, ordinarily attributed to original nature, expressing 
themselves in modes of carriage, language , manners, clothes, 
ways of speaking, interest, attitudes, and other reactions to 
the social milieu." 


"Personality is the sum total of ovie's physical, mental, and 
emotional characteristics as seen by others." 


HANDOUT #1-4 


PERSO;^ALITY 

Judging Personality: 

How often do you judge a person *s personality before you have 
enough information about him to formulate a sound conclusion? 

Physical Traits and Personality: 

Are you satisfied with your own physical appearance? 

In what ways would you like to be different? 

How does your physical appearance affect other people? 

Disposition and Personality: 

Try to recall instances in which you changed your impression 
of a person after longer acquaintance. 

How do you think you affect people when they first meet you? 

Emotions and Personality: 

To what extent are you able to control your own emotions? 
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PERSONALITY TRAITS 


1. Ambition 

2. Industriousness 

3. Persistence and patience 
^. Dependability 

5. forcefulness 

6. Effectiveness of speech 

7. Self-confidence 

8. Friendliness 

9. Adaptability 

10. Tact 

11. Cheerfulness 

12. Good judgment 

13. Sensitiveness to criticism 
W. Ability to size up people 

15. Memory 

16. [Ieatness 

17. Health habits 

18. Discrimination 

19. Economy 

20 t Capacity to delegate work 


HfiNDQOT #1-6 


PERSONALITY - ITS 20 FACTORS AND HOW YOU CAN DEVELOP THEM 
How To Determine The Strong And The Weak Points In Your Personality 


There are twenty traits without which, though you fjiay have plenty of ability, brains, 
skill, and information, you can haixlly expect to succeed in competiticm with other 
people. Here they are- --Question yourself with regard to your standing on each trait. 


!• .AMBITION: 

Have you the will to improve yourself? This means real will; not 
merely a vague, intermittent desire. If this article points out 
certain important defects, will you take energetic steps to remedy 
them? 


2. INDUSTRIOUSNESS: 

Have you the ability to drive yourself steadily? Examine yourself 
to see whether you hold yourself to the faithful performance of 
tasks that are distasteful. 


3. PERSISTENCE AND PATIENCE: 

Look back over the various plans you have made during the past 
years; enumerate ell you can remember, and see how many of them you 
have actually put through. 


4. DEPENDABILITY: 

Can you be relied upon to carry out plans assigned to you by other 
people? How many times in the past month have you failed to get 
work done within the period in which it should have been done? How 
many times have you fallen down in your social obligations in the 
past month? 


5. FORCEFULNESS: 

Do you give people the impression that you are capable and self- 
controlled? Are you self-reliant? You will find out a good deal 
about how you stand in these things by your ratings on: (6) effec- 
tiveness of speech; (7) self-confidence; (12) initiative, resource- 
fulness; (13) sensitiveness to criticism. 


6. EFFECTIVENESS OF SPEECH: 

Can you express your ideas clearly and convincingly? Do you speak 
p9pwith a "piping" voice, or have you studied how to place your voice 
that you are not unpleasant to listen to? 


HANDOUT #1-6 


(continued) 

7. SELF-CONFIDENCE: 

What are the things you have done in which you have a right to be 
proud? If you lack self -confidence , write down at least a half 
dozen of these things to remember one when you are feeling less 
than confident. 


8. FRIENDLINESS: 

Are you too critical in your judgment of other people? iMake a list 
of six people whom you dislike, and analyze impartially your rea- 
sons for disliking them. Have you been acting justly? 


9, ADAPTABILITY: 

Do you find it easy to listen to what other people are saying? 
Are you keen to ask questions when people bring up new subjects or 
business plans? If so, you may be strong in this attribute. But 
if you are hardly able to wait for a change to air your opinion, 
you need to cultivate this trait. 


10. TACT: 

Can you work in harmony with other people? Do other people like to 
be with you? Do you know a man who especially likes to be given 
credit for the work he does? Do you give it to him, or do you like 
to make him think that you, or someone else, deserves the credit, 
because you gave him the idea he has carried out, or because you 
assisted him in some other way? How often do you find yourself 
praising people for what they have done? 


11. CHEERFULNESS: 

Do you depress other people, or are you a cheerful companion? When 
your affairs are not going well, can you keep from showing it in 
your manner? When other people tell you of their plans and hopes, 
do you take an enthusiastic interest in their affairs, or are ycu 
bored and unresponsive? 


12. GOOD JUDGMENT: 

Examine yourself particularly in regards to initiative and resource- 
fulness. How many suggestions have you made to your employer in 
the past six months? How many of these has he approved? If he 
gives you work to do and you run into some difficulty, do you always 
go to him for advice, or do you solve the difficulty yourself? Are 
you sometimes able to see a half dozen different ways of solving 
any one of the problems that come up in connection with your work? 

erJc 


HANDOUT #1-6 
(continued) 

13. SENSITIVENESS TO CRITICISM: 

How do you take the criticisms, direct or implied, from employer, 
friends and associates? If you brood over them, if the sting of 
criticism keeps you from seeing that it may be useful nevertheless, 
you may be oversensitive. 


14. ABILITY TO SIZE UP PEOPLE 

Do you see only good in some people and only weaknesses in others? 
When you discover weaknesses m people, does this keep you from 
seeing their strong points? Are you observing enough to be able, 
after talking with a new acquaintance for fifteen minutes, to spe- 
cify how he impressed you in regards to the following traits on 
this chart — neatness of dress, effectiveness of speech, friendli- 
ness, tact, and cheerfulness? 


15. MEMORY: 

Are you good at remembering names, faces, and personal incidents 
about the people you meet? 


16* NEATNESS: 

Are you painstaking in regard to your personal appearance? 


17. ^ALTH HABITS: 

This is not a matter of your endowment of physical health. Severe 
illness may not mean that you are short in this trait. Ask yourself 
whether your habits are those that make for or against good health, 
and how they tell on your working ability and mental attitude day 
by day. 


18. DISCRIMINATION: 

Can you discriminate between more important and less important mat- 
ters? Do you clog your daily routine with unnecessary work on corn- 
par?:.,?/ unimportant details? Have you realized the importance of 
pu'clAg aside work and personal problems when it comes time to relax 
and rest? 


19. ECONOMY: 

Do ycu save time and effort by doing things in the right and easiest 
way without: waste motion? 

20. CAPACITY TO DELEGATE WORK: 

This quality is expecially important for those who are, or hope to 
become executives. Executives often fall short in this trait be- 
pi^lP cause they lack persistence of a certain kind or because of vanity 
or selfishness. 


HANDOUT #1-7 


WHY I AM LIKED OR DISLIKED 


Place a * sign for "usually" and a 
the following statements. 


• sign for "seldom" after each of 


carry out my promises, 
go out of my way to help others, 
refrain from exaggeration, 
avoid sarcasm. 

make an effort to be modest about my achievements. 

avoid losing my temper when people annoy me. 

avoid losing my temper when people don't listen to me.' 

enjoy working with othev people. 

cooperate with others in social activities. 

avoid criticizing others behind their backs. 

feel sorry about the misfortunes of others. 

give help when it is needed. 

avoid telling others what they should do. 

listen courteously to the conversation of others. 

avoid temper tantrums. 

am cheerful and happy. 

avoid arguing with others. 

disapprove of gossiping. 

speak in a quiet and controll^ed voice. 

have my work done on time. 

avoid asking for special consideration. 

practice tolerance. 

avoid flattering people for personal gain. 

try to avoid embarrassing others. 

return what I have borrowed. 

am careful of my appearance. 

tell the truth. 

accept blame for my failures. 

am loyal to my friends. 

respect my employers. 

obey my parents . 

put rMngs where they belong. 

am i ;nctual in meeting appointments. 

consider the interests of my friends. 

avoid showing jealousy of the success of others* 
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HANDOOT #1-8 


THE ART OF GETTING ALOMG 


Sooner or later a man, if he is wise, discovers that life is a mixture 
of good days and bad, victory and defeat, give and take. He learns: 


That it doesn't pay to be a sensitive soul---that he should 
let some things go over his head. 


That he who loses his temper usually loses. 


That all men have burnt toast for breakfast now and then, and 
that he should not take the other fellow's grouch too serious- 
ly- 


That the quickest way to become unpopular is to carry tales 
and gossip about others. 

That most people are human and that it doesn't do any harm to 
smile and say ''good morning" even if it's raining. 


That most of the other fellows are as ambitious as he is, and 
that they have brains that are as g^^od or better, and that 
hard work and not clevex^ness, is the secret of success* 


To sympathize with the youngsters coming into business, be- 
cause he remembers how bewildered he was when he first started 
out. 


Not to worry when he does not make a hit every time, because 
experience has shown if he always gives his best, his average 
will break pretty well. 


That no man ever got to first base alone and that it is only 
through cooperative effort that we move on to better things. 

That people are not any harder to get along with in one place 
than another, and that ''getting along" depends about 98 per- 
cent on himself. 
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HANDOUT #1-9 

SELF- IMPROVEMENT 

1. Look for techniques you can use. 

2. Break new ground every day. 

5. Experiment with all kinds of techniques. 

4. Hedge against possible failure. 

5. Seek to stimulate definite reactions. 

6. Learn tc plan for success. 

7. Judge the outcome in advance. 

8. Notice how each technique works out. 

9. Carefully observe your mistakes. 

10. Analyze the causes of your failures. 

11. See what you might have done instead. 

12. Don't shy away from d iff: cult people. 

13. Act the part you want to play. 

11. Don't step too far out of character. 

15. Make notes on your accomplishments. 
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HANDOUT #1-10 


POSITIVE ATTITUDES 


1. IVhen you are positive, you are energetic, highly motivated, 
productive, and alert. Thinking about negative factors seems 
to drain our energy. A positive attitude seems to open the 
gate for our inner enthusiasm; a negative attitude seems to 
close the gate. Every healthy person can have enthusiasm; 
it*s a matter of releasing it. 

2. Your future, to a large extent, depends on what people think 
of you. The impression they have of you is important. If 
you think negative, you will unconsciously transmit this 
feeling to others. They will pick it up, and it will change 
their impression of you. 

3. A negative person curtails the productivity of others. If 
you are negative, it is more difficult for others to work 
next to you. Management will notice this, and it will have 
?n influence on the impression i:hey have of you. 

4. People like you when you are positive. They like to be 
around you. You are fun. They respond to you. When you are 
negative, people prefer to stay clear of you. A negative 
person may build good relationships with a few other people, 
but they cannot build good relationships with everyone. 

5. Attitudes are caught — not taught. Both negative and posi- 
tive attitudes are transmitted on the job. They are "caught" 
or "picked up" by others. A persistently negative attitude, 
like the rotten apple in the barrel, can spoil the positive 
attitudes of others. It is never easy to work next to a 
person with a negative attitude. 


6. Management will always be interested in the influence you 
have on your fellow workers. Management constantly "reads" 
your attitude, even though you may feel you are successful in 
covering it up. They can tell by your approach to your job, 
your reaction to directives, the way you walk, your facial 
expressions, and especially your relations with others, in- 
cluding customers. 
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HANDOUT #1-11 

DEVELOP A POSITIVE ATTITUDE 

Look for the good things in the people you work with and for. 
If you do this# it will be easier for you to like them and 
easier for them to like you. 

Look for the good things in your company. Every organization 

HAS much to be said FOR IT IN A POSITIVE WAY. LoOK FOR THESE 
FACTORS AND THINK ABOUT THEM. If YOU THINK POSITIVE/ YOU WILL 

act positive. 

Look for the good things in your department. What are the 
factors that make it a good place to work? a positive person 

IS NOT A WEAK PERSON. ThERE IS SUCH A THING AS RIGHTFUL INDIG" 
NATION/ AND YOU DON't WANT YOUR POSITIVE ATTITUDE TO MAKE YOU 

a passive person. 

Don't permit a fellow worker with a negative attitude to trap 
you. you may not be able to change his attitude, but at least 
you can protect your own positive attitude. 


TREAT PEOPLE AS INDIVIDUALS 
Session Two 
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TOPIC OUTLINE (Methods) 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Open second session. 
Revievr. 


State what will be covered 
in this session. 


Place the four elements 
to good human relations 
on the board.' 


Discuss with the group the 
idea of why it is import- 
ant to treat people as 
individuals. 


Welcome group to the second session. 

Review first session ^ ask if anyone has any 
questions regarding the first session. 

Our discussion for the second session will 
focus on the first element in the '*Founda- 
tions for Good Humsui Relations." There 
are four basic elements in "human relations'* 
training. They are: 

1. Treat People As Individuals 

2. Vtake Best Use of Each Worker's Abilities 

3. Provide Job Satisfaction 

4. Plan and Work Together 

The element which will be covered in this 
session will be "Treat People As Individuals.' 

Many times it is easier fot a manager or a 
supervisor to look at his workers as a group 
of people rather tham as a grdup of indivi^ 
duals. He may feel that it makes his job 
easier because he can treat everyone the 
same and that everyone will be happy. Some- 
times this works # expecially when it relates 
to breaks on the job, starting timet salary, 
lunch hours, etc. In this situation every- 
one must follow specific rules and proced«* 
ures . 

One of the basic responsibilities of manage- 
ment and supervision though, is that of 
getting the most out of their employees as 
it relates to job performance» By treating 
everyone the same when it comes to job per- 
formance, the manager or supervisor is not 
allowing for individual differences. As 
discussed in session one, everyone has a 
personality ^ich is unique and which is 
different from another person. This same 
principle applies to job performance. Every 
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TOPIg OOTLINB (Methods) 


DISCUSS ION- mTBRI All 
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Individual differences 


3uettion - Place question 
on the board and list their 
responses. 

iandout #2-1. Employee wants. 
}i8cuss each of the 10 
^ants and see how they 
compare with the list Which 
the class came up with. 


individual has different reasons for working 
and this may be revealed in his performance 
on the job. 

Not everyone has the same interssts^ atti** 
tudest aptitudes, and dtssires in life. A 
manager and a supervisor must understand 
these individual differences in each of their 
employees # and work with these difforences 
in order to improve the performances of the 
employees . 


Employee Wants 

Before discussing why it is important to 
Treat People as Individuals ^ it is necessary 
to discuss certain employee wants. 

What are basic employee wants? 


Employees state: 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 


9. 


10 < 
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We want good leadership. 

We want to be informed. 

We want to be treated with human dignity. 

We want Incentive and opportunity to 

grow and progress. 

We want relative independence and freedom 
in the conduct of our affairs. 
We want the society and respect of others. 
We want a relative degree of security 
and safety. 

We want working conditions and comforts 
comparable to the best which our assoc- 
iates have. This includes pay. 
We want to accomplish useful work. We 
want a feeling of achievement in work 
that contributes to social needs. Partici- 
pation helps us get a sense of achievement 
We want to be treated fairly. This is 
equity, which means that action will be 
consistent and in accord with the total 
situation, not just ''the letter of the 
law. " 
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TOP IC OUTLINE (Methods) 


--DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Place desires on the 
board. 


lestlcn - Can you explain 
fcv'hy an individual would 
lave a desire for new ex- 
)erience8? 

■I 

lace ideas on the 
3oard. 


Present instructional 
[oaterial. 


luestion - Why do people 
lave a desire for security? 

ERLC 


Fundamental Desires 

Every individual has basic fundamental desires 
that are common to some degree in each indivi- 
dual. These desires are: 

1. A desire for new experiences 

2. A desire for security 

3. A desire for job satisfaction 

4. A desire for belonging to a group 

Desire for new experiences 

Every individual has some form of adventureous 
spirit within himself. People look for the 
thrill of doing something new. This thrill 
and adventureous spirit is possessed in'dif-* 
ferent degrees by individuals* but the basic 
desire is still there. 

Men have climbed mountains, driven race cars, 
gone parachute jumping, etc., just to try 
something new* To many individuals the above 
activities do not appeal, but they are willing 
to try different activities which they have 
never tried before. Some individuals just 
day dreaun about ideas and try to conceive of 
them as exciting experiences they are having, 
but they never become a reality. 

This desire causes management many times to 
place workers in different area's on the job 
after they become proficient in one area. The 
reason for doing this is because of the desire 
people have to do something different. It m^y 
be in the form of added responsibility, or 
using an employee in an experimental situation 
when trying a new method or procedure. 

This desire for neiw experiences sometimes 
causes restlessness and frequent clangeof 
jobs, especially in young people. 


Desire for security 

Every individual has a desire to ?eel secure 
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TOPIC OUTLINE (Methods) 


DISCUSSION material" 


Place ideas on the board. 


Present instructional 
material • 


Ask the quest long, but do 
not have individuals an- 
swer out loud. Give time 
for them to think. 


FRir 


in his physical wall being, home, family and 
in their job* People purchase medical ad-- 
vice and drugs to increase their physical 
well-being. They purchase insurance on their 
home and life so they can have a feeling o£ 
security. People are also looking for 
security in their jobs. They want a job 
that they are not afraid of losing because 
of inability to do the work. 

The fear of job loss, salary cuts, loss of 
friends, sickness, unpaid bills makes an 
individual very uneasy. A person without a 
feeling of security may develop a lack of 
confidence in himself and it may also reduce 
one's productivity as a worker. 

By understanding this desire, memagement can 
work better with people and understand why 
uome problems can upset an individual tre-"* 
mendously. Problems which an individual has 
are not left at home, they are taken to Work. 

Management and supervisors can do their part 
to reduce the emxiety an employee may re- 
ceive on the job by asking yourself thuae 
four questions. 

1* Am I fair with those under my super- 
vision? 

2. Do I question my own ability and do I 

see the most promising workers as a 

threat to me? 
5. IS it a habit of mine to remember 

faults and magnify mistakes? 
4. Oo I realize that behavior under 

stress is not a true measure? 

The understanding individual helps people 
build up a sense of security. He recognizes 
those methods which create a feeling of in- 
security and avoids them. He praises when 
someone is discouraged. He makes people 
feel wanted and important. 

The skillful supervisor knows that an at- 
mosphere of security is essential for 
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TOPIC OUTLINE (Methods) 


DISCUSSION MATERIA L 


ueatiion - Why would a desire 
or job satisfactl^^n be im- 
ortant to an individual? 

lace any ideas on the 
card. 

resent instructional 
aterial. 


resent the methods used 
create job satisfaction. 


aestion - What does man-- 
Mdent do in order to help 
ovide job satisfaction? 

ist' ideas on the board. 
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encouraging initiative and experimentation 
by his workers in performing their jobs. 


Desire for job satisfaction 

Everyone is constantly looking for satis*- 
faction in their job. Work should be a 
pleasure, but for many individuals it tends 
to be a drag. They work just to receive 
a pay check and find no pleasure in their 
job. Even though the job the individual has ^ 
is not specifically to his liking, manage- 
ment has done much to help his job seem 
bearable. 

Job satisfaction will be covered in greater 
detail in the next session when we cover 
"Provide Job Satisfaction". 

Management realizes that today they not 
only employ an individual's hsmds, but the 
whole man, including his past experiences, 
his attitudes toward his job as well as the 
world around him« 

The supervisor who understands human nature 
creates job satisfaction by: 


MeJcing workers feel ijnportant. He helps 
them aee the significance of their con- 
tribution to the successful operation of 
the company. 

Studying each individual in his area to 
discover his skills and abilities and 
making use of them. 
Giving specific praise for work well 
done . 


Some of the areas in which memagement has 
helped to develop a sense of job satisfac- 
tion for their employees are: 

1. Incentive programs which offer prizes. 

2. Training programs. 

3. Suggestion boxes for employee ideas. 
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TOPIC OUTLINE (Methods) 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Mstlon - Why do li^lvlduali 
IV3 a desire for belonging 
> or being a part of the 
roup? 

Lae^ any Ideas on the 
i^ard* 

reseht Instructional 
Iterial. * 


4* Service awards - recognition for In- 
dividuals vho have worked for the 
company a specific number of years. 

5. Articles about employees In company 
newsletters emd papers. (Human In-* 
terest stories.) 

6. Employee promotion plans. 


Desire for belonging to the group 

The desire to be part of the group Is a 
want which each individual has. In certain 
social groups people waoit to be recognized 
as being part df it. The same principle 
applies for Individuals on the job. They 
want to belong to the group. The more an 
individual feels a part of the group the 
better his attitude and morale. 


When employees are knowledgeable about the 
total operation of the coxnpany, and when 
management keeps them informed as to the 
c'^^anges that will occur, employees feel 
more a part of the company. A^ain, manage-* 
ment has to remeinber that they cannot use 
the same m«»^v-'>aD and get the same results 
with all people. Each person has a different 
level in his mind when he feels that he is 
actually a part of the group and management 
must seek to find this level or work with 
the individual until he feels* as though he 
belongs. 

Some of the things management can do to 
help the worker feel as tiiiough he belongs 
ares 


.scuss ideas with the 
Lass. 


1. 
2. 

3. 


4. 


Asking advice of employees. 
Encouraging social .aetivities and 
functions. 

Making new workers feel a^ part of the 
group by introducing them to fellow 
employees . 

Give added responsibility to employees 
who can handle it. 
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TOPIC OUTLINE (Methods) 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


18CU88 with group 


tate that you are present- 
ng A.H. Maslow's hierarchy 
£ needs. Later some basic 
eservatlons to Mas low's 
ierarchy will be presented « 


cite on board 


ERIC 


Priority of Needs 

To emphasize why htunan relations, motivation 
and other phases of supervision must be in- * 
divldualized cam be seen by discussing cm 
individual's priority of needs. 

A.H. Maslow developed what he calls his 
priority of human needs* These are needs 
which every individual has but to some in- 
dividuals the degree to which his needs must 
be satisfied are different^ Two classifica- 
tions are given to needs* They are: 

1* Basic physiological or primary needs* 
2. Social and psychological needs called 
secondary needs* 

Physiological needs are: hunger, thirst, sex, 
sleep, air to breathe and satisfactory temp- 
erature. These needs arise out of the basic 
physiology of life and are important to sur- 
vival and the preservation of the species* 
They are, therefore, virtually universal 
among people, but they exist in different 
intensity* 

Secondary needs are more nebulous because 
they represent needs of the mind and spirit, 
rather than the physical body* Examples 
are: rivalry, self-esteem, sense of duty, 
self-assertion, giving, belonging, and re- 
ceiving affection* The secondary needs are 
the ones which dsomplicate the motivational 
efforts of managers and supervisors* Nearly 
any action management takes will affect 
secondary needs; therefore, a basic idea of 

human relations is that mamagement planning 
should coincide the effect of the proposed 
action on the secondary .needs of employees* 

Secondary needs vary among people much more 
than primary physiological needs* They may 
even exist as opposltes in two different 
persons. Secondary needs are also called 

secondary motives, because they motivate ^ 
person toward a certain behavior* 
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TOPIC OUTLINE (Methods) 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


)^ndout #2-2. 


landout #2-3. 
This may be used as 
transp.) 


[uestion - What are 
lome physiological 
leeds? 

bist on board. 

kscuss instructional 
iterial. 


Discuss the bottom part of the handout. 

It is important to understand s^at a per-* 
son's primary and secondary needs are, but 
this does not answer the questioi^ of which 
ones are import-^nt at a particular time 
and place. Psychologists recognize that 
needs have a certain priority. As more 
basic needs are satisfied, a person then 
seeks the higher needs. If his basic needs 
are not met, they claim priority, and efforts 
to satisfy the higher needs must be post<- 
poned. A priority of five levels is estab- 
lished by A.H. Maslow. These level of needs 
are: 


3. 


1. 


1. Bas:.c physiological needs 

2. Safety from external danger. 

3. Love, affection, and social activity. 

4. Exteem and self-respect. 

5. Self**realization and accomplishment. 

Physiological Needs 

The most basic of human needs , according to 
Maslow, are the physiological needs: Food 
water, oxygen, shelter, and so forth. These 
are the needs of the body, amd they are 
essentially the same fot man or animal. Un- 
less these needs are largely satisfied, they 
remain the prime determinants of the indivi- 
duals behavior. Where hunger, for example, 
is a chronic amd critical condition, it is 
highly unlikely that an individual (or 
society) will be much concerned with art or 
status or gramdeur. 


FRir 
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TOPIC OUTLINB (Methods) 


DISCUSaiOH MATERIAL 


You may want to use 
other examples. 


Question - What are safety 
and security needs? 

List answers from the group 
on the board* 

Discuss the Instructional 
material* 


For the msm >rho is extremely 
auid dangerously hungry* no 
other interest exists but 
food* He dreams food, he 
ri^oexribers food, he thinks 
about foodj he perceives 
only food and he wants only 
food* 

No: does such deprivation affect only one's 
current actions* The individual experience 
ing such a long standing condition struct- 
ures his long term aspirations around this 
currently critical need* Thus the chronics- 
ally starving person begins to conceive of 
Utopia or Heaven as a place where no one is 
hungry, and where food is plentiful.* His 
entire philosophy will revolve around food* 
Such a condition is not to be confused with 
one's appetite i^or food in an affluent 
society* Here, with the sources of grati- 
fication all about, the hunger sensatiori is 
more a signal for anticipated pleasure, 
rather than crisis* It is thus prdbably 
very difficult for the unhungry of the world 
to fully understand the critieally hungry* ' 

Safety Security Needs 

Although there are some Americans who con- 
tinuously lack adequate physiological satis- 
factions, most of our society is reasonably 
well fed, clothed, housed, and so forth* 
That is, their physiological needs are 
typically satisfied* When a need is largely 
i^atisfied, that need ceases to exist and * 
thus ceases to influence behavior* A new 
need now comes into existence and directs 
the individual towards its satisfaction* 

According to Maslow, the second most import- 
ant need is the need for safety or security* 
Having satisfieMI the bodily survival needs, 
the individual now seeks to assure that such 
satisfactions will continue to flow* 


ERLC 
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TOPIC OUTLINE (Methods) 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


)uttation - What are social 
needs? 

List the groups answers 
£ social needs on the 


ERIC 


Some individuals in their desire for security 
increase their spending for medical insurance 
and retir^ent systems, as well ait union 
drives for seniority provisions and the pre- 
ference of individuals for positions with 
tenure. 

Freq[uently# human behavior that seems ir- 
rational has its basis as the preservation 
of the individual's existing position. For 
example, consider the executive Who refuses 
to accept a promotion because it involves 
moving to a new city. At least two security 
oriented motives may underlie this decision. 

1. This man is comfortable in his current 
social surrovmdings and doesn't wish 
risking a move to a less satisfying 
social environment. 

2. The executive may feel uncertain that he 
can handle the new position: The per- 
ceived consequences of possible failure 
outweigh the opportunity for growth. 
Such a decision, then, may well be based 
upon a need for security, a desire to 
preserve the status quo* 

The manager Who refuses to delegate authority 
may also be a victim of a strong security 
need* It may be that he fears the rapid 
development of his subordinates who may 
possibly challenge his position. 

The more physical side of the security need 
results in locks on doors, pistols in bed- 
room drawers, seat and shoulder harnesses 
in automobiles, the fire department, and 
many other safe guards. 

Social Needs 

When an individual is physiologically sat- 
isfied and feels reasonably secure, he 
begins to yearn for close social relation- 
ships. Re feels the need to love and be 
loved to become an integral part of a group 
and its endeavors. 
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TOPIC OOTLINB (Methods) 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


)i8cu08 Instructional 
n&terlal. 


}utstLon - What are 
DBteem needs? 

jlst the groups answers 
bo esteem needs on the 
)oard. 

Present the instructional 
naterlal. 
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The penalty many times for violation of 
group norma is often isolation of the of- 
fender completely ignoring his presence. 
Work groups tend to form social groups and. 
communicate among themselves to satisfy 
their social need. 

Some individuals want to be recognized as 
belonging to or being a part cf a partic- 
ular social group. Many clubs # groups # 
and organisations require a fee to become 
a member • By paying this fee and becoming 
a part of the group builds some Individuals' 
status in their community. 

Companies and certain businesses may re- 
quire some of their important employees to 
live in a certain community for social 
reasons because it is good for the cos^any* 

Esteem Needs 

The esteem needs of an individual can many 
times be closely related to the physiological 
need (love) 2md to the social need already- 
discussed. Individuals want people to like 
and respect them. Again, people want to 
be known as belonging to that special group # 
clvib or organization. A position of high 
status and respect within the group reflects 
upon his capability and his likeability. 

Moving up the ladder in business fulfills 
many individuals^ esteem need. Each move 
represents possibly more responsibility 
and with this responsibility comes economic 
success. One's wage level is a status 
symbol indicating one's value and role with- 
in the organization. 

The type of car one drives, the home one 
lives in and the type of education one has 
also relates directly to the esteem need. 
Many times the esteem need becomes so im- 
portant that many of the basic necessities 
of life may have to suffer in order to have 
the **6vtccess" desired. 
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TOPiC OUTLINE (MethodB) 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


luestlon - What Is meant 
>y the term self-actual- 
Lsatlon? 

Present Instructional 
Eiat^rlal • 


Self-Actuallzatlon 

ThlB Is referred to as a matn^s desire to 
grow, to develop to his fullest potential, 
to become What he Is capable of becoming. 
Self-actuallzatlon Is the hardest for most 
Individuals to understand and to accept* 


The need for self-actuallzatlon may be re«» 
fleeted in a drive. for achievement. In 
order to reach the achievement desired, 
an Individual may have to Increase his res- 
ponsibility or upgrade his present skills. 


Chris Argyris, in his book, ^^Personality 
and Organization**, New York, Harper & Row, 
1957, pp. 49-*53, states that man*s person** 
ality can range from little self-awareness 
to great self«-awareness and self-control. 

The main idea of Maslow here is that of 
people becoming smd achieving all they are 
capable of becoming and achieving. 

Although Maslow* 8 hierarchy of needs is 
accepted in many management circles, this 
is not to say that the theory is beyond 
criticism or that it should be accepted at 
face value. 


Maslow* s theory incorporates k diverse group 
of human motives. His theory stresses the 
tendency of huioan motives to shift along a 
generally predictable sequence, rather than 
seeing man as unchanging and single tracked* 


Emphasize that one should Some often stated reservations include the 

use his own judgment as following: 
to What part of Maslow* s 

theory he wants to accept. 1. Do needs develop in the indicated se- 

quence? Even Maslow admits wide 
variations here, although he maintains 
that his hierarchy is the predominant 
one. 
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2. Is security really a distinct need, 
applying solely to the physiological 
realm? Or is security probably as- 
sociated with each need? For example # 
an individual viho has attained high 
status within a group becomes concerned 
lest he loses his existing satisfaction* 
He may be willing to sacrifice the 
chance for higher status, rather than 
risk the loss of existing status. 

3. As previously mentioned, the ''Self- 
Actualization" need is not universally 
recognized* 


Despite everything which is stated, indivi<- 
duals have some form of a need hierarchy. 
This may not be the same as Haslow^s list 
but each individual has needs which need 
to be filled and the desire to be accepted 
by people. 

(The information on Maslow*^ needs was taken 
from - Paul E« Torgersen and Iirwin T. 

Weinstock: Management An Integrated 

Approach, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1972.) 


Frederick Herzberg and his colleagues at the 
Psychological Service of Pittsburg also 
suggests a theory of hierarchy. (The steps 
are the same as JHaslow's) He uses his hler-- 
archy in talking about motivation. He 
states there are various levels of motives, 
and that it's the lowest unfulfilled motive 
that drives a man. As soon as that motive 
is fulfilled, it no longer motivates and 
one must move up to the next higher set of 
motives in the hierarchy. Because the lower 
level motives usually aire fulfilled in our 
society, it*s generally necessary to con- 
centrate on either the social or ego needs, 
which become virtual drives with most in- 
dividuals. 
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Handout #2-4 • 

Flactt the diagram on 
the board. It can also 
b# presented with the 
use of a tranapareuicy. 


Handout #2-* 4. 
Human behavior. 

Discues. 


A Working Concept of Human Behavior and 
Motivation 


Stimulation 
or 
Cause 


1 


Empty Stomach 
Causes Discomfort 
I 


Motivation 
or 
Drive 


1 


Hunger 
Pains 


1 


Behavior 
or 
Action 


1 


Seeks Food 
and Bats 


1 


1 


Direction 
or 
Goal 


Relieves 
Hunger 


Based on Mas low's and Hersberg's hierarchy 
of needs this diagram shows how an indivi- 
dual can satisfy his basic ph:(8lological 
needs. An individual has a particular need, 
and When that need becomes strong enough he 
does what is necessary to relieve that need. 
This same procedure is used to obtain levels 
2,3,4, and sometimes the fifth level, al«» 
though most individuals never reach the 
5th. level. 

Human Behavior 

Work requirements vary greatly in their need 
for mental and physical -abilities. When a 
person's abilities and ambitions are matched 
with the demands of the job held, much sat- 
isfaction can be derived from job require- 
ments. If abilities exceed the requirements 
of the job, boredom may result because of 
lack of stimulation and cliallenge. Converse- 
ly, if the demands of the job exceed the 
abilities and/or ambitions of the worker, 
the job may be frustrating and defeating. 
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Question - What is worker 
productivity? 


Question - How is a worker's 
productivity deterrained? 


ERIC 


To further help In our understanding why it 
1b important to "Treat People as Individuals** 
one should also look at worker productivity. 

Worker Productivity 

Information taken from, "Your Attitude Is 
Showing" , Blwood N. Chapman » Science Research 
Associates, Inc., Cblcago, 1964, gpg. 39. 

Productivity is a difficult word to under- 
stand fully. It means different things to 
different people^ depending on the kind of 
organization an individual works for* Stated 
simply, it means on-the-job performance « The 
work one does. What is accomplished in an 
hour, day or a year. 

Management uses the term productivity to ln«- 
dicate the output or the performance of 
individuals in different areas of the cOTipany* 
One of management's main concerns is that of 
increasing productivity. Supervisors are 
asked to get the most out of their workers 
because of the constant increase in wages, 
and department or company costs. Sometimes 
workers are pushed to produce by management 
in order to get the job done. This may 
create dissatisfaction on the part of the 
employees, but managem<^nt has attempted to 
keep them satisfied by establishing breaks, 
lounges , cafeterias , etc . 

One of the problems when it comes to pro- 
ductivity, is that sometimes management rates 
the productivity of individuals, by compar- 
ing one employee to another employee. This 
seems like the most simple way of checking 
and comparing productivity, but one has to 
be careful not to ass\ame too much until he 
has all the facts. 

Employees can sometimes be rated on their 
productivity by their output. In some other 
situations the supervisors or management may 
have to rate an individual's productivity 
when it cannot be readily determined. 


TOPIC OUTLINE (Methods) 
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For our purposes we will assume that manage- 
ment can determine the level of productivity 
of each worker. 


Handout #2-^5 and #2-6. 


Show illustration of Art's 
and Sam's current level of 
productivity. 

Place illustration on the 
board or use transp. 

Question - What does this 
illustration show? (It 
only shows that Art is 
producing more than Sam.) 

CLl? - Current Level 

of Productivity, 


Art a nd Sam 

In our discussion of worker productivity we 
v/i 1 1 di.scu.ss two different workers. Art and 
Sam * 

Through management 'g studies of the two in- 
dlvJrluals, they were able to detci^rmine each 
worker's current level of productivity. 


ART 


ILLUSTRATION 


CLP 


SAM 


CLP 


If management's main concern is getting the 
most out of their workers, they can say by 
comparing the two individuals that Sam is 
not producing as well as Art and that some- 
thing must be done in order to get Sam's 
production up or to increase his productivity. 
Management may also consider the tho\ight of 
getting rid of Sam and hiring someone who 
can produce on or about at the same level as 
Art. 


By only looking at an individual's current 
level of productivity one does not have the 
total picture. The area which is missing is 
the individual's potential level of pro - 
ductivity . Management must also determine 
what each individuals potential is, and then 
they can compare an individual's current 
level of productivity with an individual's 
potential level of productivity. 
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Haivdout #2-7 and #2-8. 
Show illustration oC Art's 
and Sam's potential ] cvel 
of productivity with their 
current level of proc activity 

PlrTice illustration on tho 
board or use transp. 

Question - VHiat does tho 
illustration show now? 

PLP - Potential l.cvrl 
of Productivity. 


Discuss what management 
should do in or^ler to 
increase worker pro- 
ductivity. 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


ART 



ILLUSTRATION 
PLP 

CLP 


SAM 


PLP 
CLP 


In looking at the same two individuals, Art 
and Scim, manaqement would see the two men 
in another light. When having all the facts 
and understanding tlio potential of each em- 
ployee it is easier to draw a conclusion as 
to which individual worker is doing his best 
and working hardest. In this situation Sam's 
current level of productivity is lower than 
Art's, but Sam is working closer to his 
potential level of productivity. 

Instead of management now developing ci tech- 
nique in order to encourage Sam to work 
liarder they must consider ways in order to 
encourage Art to increase his productivity 
closer to his potential. Like all em- 
ployees, Art and Sam both have potential 
levels of productivity higher* than their 
current level. Seldom, if evc^r, does an 
ind ividual reach his fu 11 potential . 

Managements main concern should be that of 
how to close the gap between both Art's end 
Sam's "current level of productivity" and 
the! r '*poten tial level of productivity. " 
This can only be done by treating each of 
the em.ployees as individuals, and working 
with their individual differences. 

Incentive programs and motivational means do 
not affect everyone the same way. Incentives 
used by management are many times aimed at 
the total work force, instead of individuals # 
in order to increase worker productivity. 
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To some individuals certain incentives luay 
cause them to work harder, while other in- 
dividuals could care less about the stim- 
ulus used. Incentives and motivation will 
be covered in a later session, but we can 
say here that incentives which are used 
individually to increase productivity will 
mean more to each individual than incentives 
which are used to encourage group produc- 
tivity, Managtiment must remember to treat 
people as individuals and accept them as 
individuals rather than as a group of workers • 


Another two theories of management are be- 
ing presented which further reveal why it 
is important to "Treat People As Indivi- 
duals." 


Handout i2-9. 
Discuss 

Get ideas as to how 
the group feels about 
Theory X. 


Theory X and Th e ory Y 

The writings of Douglas McGregor have re 
cently held a profound influence on leader- 
ship theory and practice. McGregor states 

that conventional sur^erior-subordinate re- 
lationships are br^sed on a set of unreal- 
istic assumptions aboat the nature of man 
as a worker. This set of assumptions, 
labeled Theory X, visualizes the worker as 
inherently lazy, passive, and unambitious. 


1. Tlie average human being has an inherent 
dislike of work, and will avoid it if 
he can. 

2. Because of this human characteristic of 
dislike of work, most people must be 
coerced, controlled, directed, threat- 
ened with punishment to get them to put 
forth adequate effort toward the achieve- 
ment of organisational objectives. 

3. The average human being prefers to be 
directed, wishes to avoid responsibility, 
has relatively little ambition, and 
above all wants security. 

X 
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Handout #2-10 


Discuss 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Tho assumptions carry with them some obvious 
leadership implications: They cnll for 
close supervision, emphasis on money and 
security rewards <, tho creation of narrow, 
highly specialiv!ed, fully programmed jobs? 
decisions regarding polj.cics, procedures, 
objectives, and the like are to be made 
solely by management and staff specialists 
(the worker must work, management and staff 
must manage,) Thus the leadership practices 
attributed to the "scientific management" 
disciples are thought to bo based on the 
Theory X set of: assumptions. 

As McGregor states, the validity of Theory 
X is, at best, questionable. The concept 
of inljcrent laziness contradicts clear 
scientific and "common-sense" evidence that 
physical and mental activity are sought out 
and are, indeed, necessary to human health. 
The simplistic notions of human motivation, 
conflict with current motivation theories. 
It is suggested, further-more, that the 
frequently observed worker inertia, lack 
of ambition, and avoidance of responsibility 
result from management systems based on 
Theory X and are not inherent human traits, 
vrtiy should a worker i^how initiative, and in- 
novativeness , and organizational concern 
within a Theory X management environment? 
How could he do so if he desired? Perhaps, 
then, he is taught to behave in the manner 
expected of him in the first place by the 
Theory X manager. Apathy, inertia, and 
even hostility are said to be the predictable 
results of a system in which the worker is 
restricted to simple, repetitive tasks with 
a minimum of opportunity to influence work 
procedures and the reward structure. 

In place of the Theory X assumption, McGregoi 
proposes a new set of premises/ which he 
terms Theory Y. The principle elements of 
Theory Y are : 

1. The expenditure of physical and mental 
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Question - Which theory 
makes the most sense? 
Theory X - Theory Y 


Close the session 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


effort in work is as natural as play or 
rest . 

2» Man will exerciise self-discretion and 

SGlf-control in the service of objectives 
to which ho is committed. 

3. Commitment to objectives is a function 
of the rewards associated with their 
achievement. The most significant of 
such rewards, e.g., the satisfaction 

of ego and self-actualization needs, can 
bo direct products of effort directed 
toward organizational objectives. 

4. The average human being, under proper 
conditions, learns not only to accept 
but to seek responsibility. 

5. The capacity to exercise a relatively 
high degree of imagination, ingenuity ^ 
and crr^ativity in the solution of or- 
ganizational problems is widely, not 
narrowly, distributed in the population, 

Man is seen herein as the possessor of 
various physical and mental energies that 
can readily be channeled toward organiza- 
tional objectives if his ego and growth 
needs are thereby also satisfied. The 
challenge is to create a system in which 
the satisfaction of one's activated needs 
occurs as an integral part of the process 
of achieving the firm's goals. 


Ask if there are any questions over the 
material presented in this session* 


Thank the class for their responses and 
comments . 

State the time and place for the next 
session which will cover *^Make Best Use 
of Each Worker's Abilities" and "Provide 
Job Satisfaction. 
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HANDOUT #2-1 


EI^IPLOYEE WAflTS 

1. We want good leadership. 

2. We want to be informed. 

3. We want to be treated with human dignity. 

4. We want incentive and opportunity to grow and progress. 

5. We want relative independence and freedom in the conduction of our 
affairs . 

6. We want the society and respect of others. 

7. We want a relative degree of security and safety. 

8. We want working conditions and comforts comparable to the best 
which our associates have. This includes pay. 

9. We want to accomplish useful work. We want a feeling of achieve- 
ment in work that contributes to social needs. Participation 
helps us get a sense of achievement. 

10. We want to be treated fairly. This is equity, which means that 

action will be consistent and in accord with the total situation, 
not just "the letter of the law*'. 
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HANDOUT #2-2 


PRIORITY OF WEEDS 


TYPES OF NEEDS: 


There are various ways to classify needs. A simple but significant 
one is (1) basic physiological or primary needs, and (2) social and 
psychological needs, called secondary needs. 

Some of the physiological needs are hunger, thirst, sex, sleep, air to 
breathe, and satisfactory temperature. These needs arise out of the 
basic physiology of life and are important to survival and preservation 
of the species. They are, therefore, virtually universal among people, 
but they exist in different intensity. 

Secondary needs are ih^'^re nebulous because they represent needs of the 
mind and spirit, rather than the physical body. Many of these needs 
are developed as one matures. Examples are rivalry, self -esteem, sense 
of duty, self-assertion, giving, belonging, and receiving affection. 
The secondary needs are the ones which complicate the motivational 
efforts of managers. Nearly any action management takes will affect 
secondary needs; therefore, a basic idea of human relations is that 
management planning should consider the effect of the proposed action 
on the secondary needs of employees. 

Secondary needs vary among people much more than primary physiological 
needs. They may even exist as opposites in two different persons. 
Secondary needs are also called secondary motives, because they moti* 
vate a person toward a certain behavior. 

In summary » secondary needs have the following characteristics: 


1. They are strongly conditioned by experience. 

2. They vary in type and intensity among people. 

3. They change within any individual. 

4. They work in groups, rather than alone. 

5. They are often hidden from conscious recognition. 

6. They are nebulous feelings instead of tangible physical needs. 

7. They influence behavior. It is said that '"we are logical only 
to the extent our feelings let us be.** 


A. H. Maslow developed a priority of human needs. 
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HANDOUT #2-6 



S A M 


CURRENT 
LEVEL DF 
PRODUCTIVITY 
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F'OTF.MTIAL 

L.iiVKi. or 
PRODUCTIVITY 


A R T 
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POTENTIAL 
LEVEL OF 
PRODUCTIVITY 
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HANDOUT #2-9 


TRADITIONAL MANAGEMENT CONCEPTS OF WORKER ATTITUDES 


THEORY X 


1. The average human being has an inherent dislike of\Work and will 
avoid it if he can« 


2. Because of this human chcaracteristic of dislike of work most 
people must be coerced, controlled, directed, threatened with 
punishment to get them to put forth adequate effort toward the 
achievement of organizational objectives. 


3. The average human being prefers to be directed, wishes to avoid 
responsibility, has relatively little ambition, wants security 
above all. 


THE MAJOR OBJECTIONS OFTEN RAISED ABOUT TRYING TO DETERMINE EMPLOYEE 
ATTITUDES CAN BE PLACED INTO SEVERAL CATEGORIES. 


1. There is the belief that attempting to find out what employees 
are thinking is a sign of weakness and something with which the 
competent manager who has adequate control over his workers will 
not need to concern himself. 


2. Another objection is that determining employee attitudes is un- 
necessary because employers know already what the workers think 
and feel; that is, they think and feel in a way that Theory X 
says they do. 


3. The next objection, one based on the belief that the results of 
any attempt at determining employee attitudes are likely to be 
inaccurate . 


4. A final objection, although less rational than the other and often 
unspoken, is management's fear of workers, ''Let sleeping dogs 
lie." 


Garvell, Fred J, Human Relations in Business 
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THEORY Y 


1. The expenditure of physical and mental effort in work is as 
natural as play or rest. 


2. External control and the threat of punishment are not the only 

means for bringing about effort toward organizational objectives. 
Man will exercise self -direction and self-control in the service 
of objectives to which he is committed. 


3. Commitment to objectives is a function of the rewards associated 
with their achievement. 


4. The average human being learns , under proper conditions , not only 
to accept but to seek responsibility. 


S. The capacity to exercise a relatively high degree of imaginationy 
ingenuity 9 and creativity in the solution of organizational pro* 
blem^ is widely , not narrowly, distributed in the population. 


6. Under the conditions of modern industrial life, the intellectual 
potentialities of the average human being are only partially 
utilized. 


The assumptions of Theory Y involve a set of managerial attitudes and 
values different from the ones used to support Theory X. Those of 
Theory Y are dynamic, and they stress the growth and development of the 
worker as opposed to those assumptions that stress absolute control 
and place the worker in a static position of limited growth as a 
person.. The assumptions of Theory Y not only place the onus on manage* 
ment to seek the collaboration of the workers, but they also encourage 
creativity and the sharing of responsibility for planning and obtaining 
the objectives of the organization. However^ despite its seeming ad- 
vantages » Theory Y has not been accepted uncritically by many practi- 
tioners and some human relations theorists. The reasons for this lie 
in the difficulty of implementing the principles expounded by the 
theory. It is difficult, if not impossible, to get some managers to 
relinquish some of the authority that Theory Y would have them share 
with subordinates. 
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MAKE BEST USE OF EACH WOllKER'S ABILITIES 
PROVIDE JOB SATISEACTION 


Scss i on Throe 


TOPIC OUTI ,1 NE (Mr- thorl s ) 


Dpen session. 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Wclcojno overyone l:o the third session, 


SUate Lhat i h«- socond and third keys in the 
"Founda ti.ons for Good Human Relations" '-./ill 
bo discussed • 


Place on board • 


Discuss v;ith the class. 

Get their opinion.-; on hov/ 
to best use new fMripioy-^e 
abilities o.u.d present em- 
ployec abi ill: i os • 


Thot.e keys ai:e: Make Best Use of Each Worker's 
Abilities, and irovide Job Satisfaction, 

Review briefly &es:-3ioa Lv;o, and ask. if there 
a r e a n v a u e c-^ 1 1 o n . 


o jnest Use of EacTi Worker ' s Abil ities 

Probably one of tlie most difficult tasks a 
manaqer or supervisor has is that of using 
cacli worker's potential to everyone * s 
Ljr.. latest advantage. Too many times indivi- 
duals an- placed on :i job because there is 
a vacancy without any consideration to the 
individual.:;- ability. This may also be the 
v/orlcer'r. fault because he is interested 
first of all in obtaining a job. From there 
he may hope that his talents will be seen. 

Many companies test their applicants and inter- 
viev; them to see for what kind of work they 
would be be^t. i5^:u.ted . This helps to make 
sure th»:i compemy places each individual in 
a job where !iis abilities can best be ap- 
plied. There i r; still no guarantee that 
thi?; will work for all individuals. 


As we have a]. ready r-^c.^n, people come from 
d i. f feretit envirorimen r s have different 1 ikes 
and d i si i kc;,, att i Ludes, aptitudes, etc^ 
Some people may not even rea] i .^e some of the 
abilities they have. People tend to be pro- 
grammed into channels by their families, 
friends and communily, from birth 'til death. 
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It is difficult for people to understand 
their full potential and in many cases have 
never had to work at their full potential • 

In discussing the problem of ''making best 
use of each worker's abilities," we have to 
approach the problem in two directions • The 
first approach is that of hiring new em- 
ployees, and the second is that of those in- 
dividuals who are already employees of the 
company. 

New Employees 


When an individual looks for employment, many 
times ht=i accepts a position which he does not 
really like, but which is the only zne open 
to him. During the interview he may state 
that there is a particular area of department 
in which he would like to work. At the pre- 
sent time there are no openings in that area, 
but there is an opening in another area and 
he is asked whether he would accept it. 

Sometimes people are forced to accept a job 
in an area which they really didn't want, 
but because of financial reasons, family 
reasons, or because no other work can be 
found they must accept it. When an employee 
is placed in a position he is really not in- 
terested in, he may not do his best work. 

If management is really interested in plac- 
ing each worker in a position best suited 
for his ability, they will clo everything 
they can to see that the worker eventually 
gets that position which he wants. 

Workers with abilities which are not being 
used may tend to use that ability in other 
directions which may not be good for the com- 
pany. The worker may also be looking for 
another position where he can use that a- 
bility and when the job is located, he may 
leave with little or no notice. 
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Ask the group for their 
comnientr> on these three 
points. 


DISCUSJiilON MATERIAL 


For the new employees* management should: 

1. Macr::h applicant's ability to a job 
which requires that ability. 

2. If onif.Joyee accepts a position in another 
area until the position he wants becomes 
available, keep him informed as to the 
appro: imaLe date when that other posi- 
tion will become available. When the 
position does come available make sure 

he gets it. 

3. Watch new employee's progress and at*- 
titude. This may give you an indication 
that the job requires moiB ability than 
he has or he may have more ability than 
the job requires. 

Present Employees 

Here, again, it is important to make sure 
that each individual is placed in the job 
best suited for him. Questions management can 
ask to see if abilities match job require- 
ments are: Does each worker seem to be doing 
his best job? Are any workers dissatisfied 
with their work? Is each worker doing his 
job without struggling? The answers to 
these questions may help management deter- 
mine their effectiveness in matching jobs 
to worker's abilities. 

If management watches their employees care- 
fully they may find individuals who have 
c\bilities in other areas where they can be 
used more effectively. Advancing xn- 
dividuals and changing positions or depart- 
ments may help the worker by giving him a 
buiise of importance in the company. 


In our discussion of "Making Best Use. of 
Each Worker's Abilities," we will cover: 

!• Place worker into job for which he is 
ready. 

2. Let each worker know what his job is 
and the "why" of what he is doing. 
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\sk question #1 to the 
jroup, but do not wait 
for a response. 

Discuss example with the 
rlass. 


\sk question #2, but do 
jiot wait for a response. 

biscuss excimple with 
:he class. Ask how they 
/ould determine if a worker 
/as ready for added re-- 
sponsibility. 


3. Prepare worker for job ahead. 


Place Worker Into Job for Wliich He Is Ready 

Sometimes employees have acquired new a- 
bilities learned on the job. These abilities 
though, may not be capitalized on by manage- 
ment. By allowing this to happen management 
is not using the full potential of each 
worker. There are four basic questions 
which could be asked in order to determine 
whetlier the worker is placed into a job for 
which he is ready. 

1. Is each worker under your supervision 
placed in the job for which he is best 
fitted? 

Example: A young man having a good record 

in high school, a good personality 
and the ability to get along well 
with people , is placed in the 
stockroom of a large department 
store. He has had some previous 
successful part-time experience in 
selling men's furnishings and likes 
the work. After two years of work 
in the stockroom/ he has, through 
no fault of his own, still not re- 
ceived promotion to the sales 
floor. 

2. Are any of your workers ready for added 
responsibility? 

Example: This may oe accomplished by looking 
at the individual's schooling and 
previous job records. Results of 
tests and measurements. Observa- 
tion of the individual on the job. 
Talking to them about their in- 
terests and ambitions — what they 
like best to do, and suggestions 
for improvements which they make. 
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Ask question #3, but do not 
wait for a response « 

Discussion example with the 
class . 


Ask questions #4, but do not 


3. Who can handle the largest number of 
different kinds of tasks? 

Example: Some individuals may be able to 

perform different tasks in a coAi-^ 
pany*8 operation. They can work 
well in many different departments 
and have the ability to handle any 
situations which might arise. A1-- 
though certain individuals possess 
these abilities they are sometimes 
blocked because they may be in- 
fringing upon someone else's job. 

Instead of not using the indivi- 
dual's ability, management should 
find where the worker would be 
/ happiest and where he would do the 
I most good for the company. 

Just because an individual can handle many 
different kinds of operations, does not mean 
he is satisfied in what he la doing. It 
also does not necessarily mean he wants to 
change positions. 

4. Who does his work with the least super- 
vision? 


Example: An individual who can work with 
little supervision may have just 
the right qualifications for the 
job or he may have more ability 
than is necessary to perform the 
function^ As a manager or super- 
visor, you will havfe to determine 
how much supervision is necessary 
in any particular area. Too much 
supervision may cause the employee 
to lose confidence in himself and 
his quality and output of work 
will be lower.* Not enough super- 
vision may give the employee the 
attitude that the company really 
is not concerned about the type of 
work which l6 being done. 


An employee who management feels works well 
with little supervision may be the type of 
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lauidout #3-1. Place worker 
nto job for which he is 
ready* 


>i8CU8s with class. 


indout #3-2. 
inow What. . . 


Let each worker 


Lsk the five questions, but 
lo not wait for responses. 
\llov^ members of class time 
think about each question. 

FRir 


individual who could be used to better ad- 
vantage in another area. Again, the employee 
should be consul tated before the change. 


Let Each Worker Know What His Job Is and 
the "Why" of What He Is Doing . 

The job perfomiance of any worker is direct- 
ly related to his intimate, specific know- 
ledge of the job. No one exerts full effort 
on a job the scope or importance of which 
he doesn't know. We may hope that the work** 
er will, on his own initiative, seek out the 
facts needed on his job, but in practice we 
know that such action is not typical. As 
supervisors we should not expect this of the 
worker, but rather accept the responsibility 
of informing him about all the things we 
expect of him. 

Before the supervisor accepts this respon- 
sibility, however, he should first make 
certain that he personally knows what he 
wants done, what specific tools or articles 
are needed, where the job is to be done, 
when on a budgeted time schedule it should 
be done, and WHY it must be done in the 
manner described. Moreover, an explemation 
of WH Y is important because this will help 
secure the worker's acceptance of the reasons 
for doing a job in a certain manner. 

Tlie supervisor will carry out well the re- 
sponsibility of letting each worker know 
what his job is and the WHY of what he is 
doing, if he will check himself constantly 
on the following: 

1. Do I know specifically what I want in 
job performance in the various jobs in 
my department? 

2. Where variations in job practice exist, 
have I been careful to make these clear? 

3. Do I ask for job performance that I am 
not prepared to insist upon? 
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Discuss Instructional 
niaterlal. 


Question How can a super- 
visor prepjtre workers for 
jobs ahead? 

List responses on the 
board • 

Discuss each point. 


4. Do I explain the wmr of the job to the 
worker? 

5. Do I give the worker an opportunity to 
make suggestions concerning ixaprpve- 
xnents in job performance? 


Prepare Worker for Job Ahead 

Opport\mlties for promotion offers the 
strongest stdLmulus for good work. Everyone 
wants to feel Important and that he Is get- 
ting ahead. Help your workers improve their 
skill and knowledge so that they will be In 
line for promotion. 

Encourage them to work wd study for It. 
Help them with suggestions as to further 
training available. 

What are some additional things a supervisor 
can do to prepare the worker for jobs a- 
head? (Draw from group) 

1. Let the worker know what he must do and 
know to fit himself for tfie job ahead. 

2. Show him how his own job may be a 
stepping-stone to better jobs. 

3. Share freely your knowledge. 

4. Gradually increase the respofislbllltles 
of workers who show promise. 

5. Encourage workers who take advantage of 
company's training programs. 

6. Show a personal Interest in his progress 
and give him encouragement. 

7. Give Impartial and careful consideration 
to requests for promotion. 

8. When you make promotions » be sure they 
are made on the basis of merit. 


The third key in the Foundations for Good 
Human Relations 1st Provide Job Satisfac- 
tion. This key is closely related to the 
proper administration of the first and 
second key. 
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-3. 

action (Success) 


Job Satisfaction 

An individual's job success is dependent 
upon three principal factors. 


1, What the worker can do. 

(a) his intelligence, skills, aptitudes, 
training and etc. 

2, How well he can get along with his fel- 
low wbrkers. 

(a) his ability to make adjustments on 
the job. 

3, His motivation^ 

(a) his need to earn money to support 
his family, his axnbitions and his 
desire to do a good job. 


Each one of the principles involves good 
human relations. One must understand that 
each employee has a different degree of in** 
telligence, skill, aptitude, and training. 
It is easier for some individuals to adjust 
to the job than other individuals, and fin- 
ally B<mei individuals can be motivated 
easier than others. 


inciple One. 

e may cause 
8 of opinion, 
for everyone 
his ideas. 


inciple Two. 
comments • 


Principle One: 

John has an I.Q. of 120. Bill has an I.Q. 
of 85 e vvnich individual will mak^ the 
t>BBt worker? (Wait for a response) Just 
because John has a higher I.Q; than Bill 
does not necessarily mean that John will 
be a better worker. In some areas John may 
more easily understand the task, but it does 
not m^an he will be the most productive 
worker.^ 

Like having high I.Q., the individual who 
possesses skills, aptitudes, and training, 
etc. to the greatest degree will not neces- 
sarily be the most productive worker. 

Principle Two: 

This principle is actually human relations. 
Some individuals cannot get along well with 
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Discuss Pxinciple Three. 

Discuss difference between 
motivating factors and 
Incentives • 


their fellow workers # but as an individual 
they may be very productive workers. 

Management may have to determine whether 
this individual can be helped in his ability 
to get along with his co-workers J they may 
leave him aloncjr have him transferred to a 
different department, or dismissed. 

Later in this course you will see how keep- 
ing a worker on the job who possesses bad 
hixman relations qualities may cause conflict 
within the group. Before going into great-- 
er detail at this point we can say that the 
ability to get along with people and a good 
adjustment to the job are important factors 
in an individual's success. 

Principle Three: 

Motivation is the key to job success. There 
are certain reasons why an individual does 
the things he does. People need some form 
of motivation to keep them working at a 
job they possibly don't like. Many labels 
can be attached to motivation; Some people 
feel that an individual can be motivated 
by contests and similar means. This is 
really not motivation; it is better refer-* 
red to as incentives. 


According to the psychologists, motivation 
refers to xiAiat is inside a man - his needs, 
wants, goals, etc., things which a manager 
or supervisor really can't change very much. 
His problem is simply to recognize them and 
use them to their best ?idvantage. Incentives 
on the other hand, are generally something 
like contests, pay and so on - things that 
are so to speak, outside the man.' (Motivate, 
by J. Porter Henry, Jr., C.H.C. Management 
World . January 1973, pp. 21-24.) 

Good human relations is needed when it comes 
to motivation. There is an art to motivatinc 
people. Mbtivation like any phase of human 
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Handout #3-5. 
Motivating Factors 


Ask the class ^at they 
feel incentives are. 

List on the board. 


relations must be handled individually. 
Group incentives do not affect every in- 
dividual the same way, and therefore do 
not motivate every individual. 

Motivating Factors - Helps the individual 

feel important. 

1. Let the man know where he fits in. 

2. Let him know why the job is important. 

3. Let him know ^at is expected of him. 

4. Offer a challenge. 

5. If^^t him know where he stands. 

6. Delegate responsibility « 
1. Give Credit. 

8. Provide opportunities. 

Incentives - Gives the individual a reason 
for doing a good job. 

1. Pay 

2 . Awards 

3. Contest prizes 

4. Vacations 

5. Fringe benefits 

6. Etc. 


Many studies have been under teiken in order 
to determine \^at motivates workers and 
what gives them the most satisfaction on 
the job. 

(Read the '*Weatern Electric Experiment'* to 
the class.) 

The Western Electric Experiment 

Probably the most famous studies in motivation and humam relations were con- 
ducted in the late 1920 ^s at the Hawthorne works of the Western Electric 
Company in Chicago, Illinois. The late Professor Elton Mayo of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration had earlier studied wants and 
needs of workers in the Philadelphia area# and also those of other industrial 
workers in Illinois* However, the Hawthorne experiments are still considered 
the classic study of motivation in dealing with people. 
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Ti\e now famous study began almost routinely with efforts by Western Elec- 
tric engineers to increase production by installation of better lighting. 
Using standard experimental procedures # the engineers experimented with 
various levels of lighting in various workrooms and kept track of produc- 
tivity rates in each room. They also chose a special group of girls to 
work in a control room where the lighting remained constant. The results 
were surprising. For regardless of what happened in terms of the illum- 
ination - whether it was made lighter » darker # or remained constant » pro- 
duction increased in every single one of the workrooms, including the 
control room where the lighting never varied at all. At this point, studies 
were called for. 

A team of industrial psychologists headed by Professor Mayo entered this 
plant and picked six girls to continue as the control group in a new series 
of experiments. Over a period of time, several techniques were tried on 
this control group to determine how they would affect productivity. 

The researchers made a special effort to encourage the cooperation of the 
girls. Tfhey were even asked and advised before any of the conditions were 
changed. Professor Mayo was hoping, of course, to show that if free com- 
munications between worker and mamagement were encouraged, mutual respect 
would follow. 

In the beginning, rest: periods were introduced. Productivity increased. 
But oddly^ no matter how the length of the break varied, output continued 
to rise. 

Then a piecework program was started. This, too, was greeted "by an increase 
in productivity. Changes were mc\de in the length of the work day. Even 
with a decrease in the number of work hours, output jximped. 

While it would seem, at least on the surface, that rest periods, piece- 
work, and shorter hours might increase productivity, the researchers wanted 
to test their findings fully. They could have been satisfied to claim 
these factors as motivating factors, but they wanted to prove their con- 
clusions. So Professor Mayo's team began to reprove the conditions. The 
rest periods were elimated. Longer work hours were restored. The piece- . 
work rate was replaced by a straight salary. The result? Increased out- 
put. 

What could have caused this strange phenomenon? In his treatise, ,The 
Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Professor Mayo wrote: 

The major experimental change was introduced v4ien those in 
charge sought to hold the situation humanly steady . . . 
by getting the cooperation of the workers. What actually 
happened was that the six individuals became a team and the 
team gave itself wholeheartedly and spontaneously to coop- 
ri 9^ ration in the experiment. 
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What made these girls different from their co-workers is 
that they were made to feel as if they were "something 
special." Being chosen for the test gave them a feeling 
of importance. This conclusion was supported in over 
20 #000 interviews conducted to find out exactly what 
was on the workers' minds and what effect this 
might have on their productivity. When instilled with a feel- 
ing of import5Uice# workers were willing to cooperate. 
If # on the other h2md# they were merely "numbers" to 
management there was no reason for wanting to cooperate. 


Discuss the importance 
of this study. 


Place on the board. 


Discuss with the class 
Why it is important to 
tell worker in advance 
about changes. 


Ask for any responses or comments on the 
experiment. 


Let's look at some of the things the super- 
visor can do to provide job satisfaction. 

Job satisfaction can be provided if the super- 
visor or management: 

1. Tells worker in advance about changes 
that will affect him - tells why if 
possible. 

2. Creates job interest through showing 
job value to the individual and organ- 
ization. 

3. Reduces fatigue. 

4. Lets each worker know how he measures 
up. 

5. Keeps their promises. 

6. Uses praise rather than criticism and 
neglect. 

7. Gives credit and praise when due. 

Each one of these points will be discussed 
briefly to show the importance of each. 


Tell Worker in Advance About Chemges That 
Will Affect Him — Tell Why If Possible 

No one would like the experience of going 
to work some morning and finding his desk 
moved or finding someone else in his job. 
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Creai:e job inc-jre?$t 
thrc*;»-jh t-howing job 
vr^Jue bo the In-* 
dividual an<4 org;m- 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


or being a- ren i^:i=Ln!Ct ions ':o r tart cn a 
long trip thcit i^iuoe 63.y--a].i wiv.nout pxe- 
vicv-^- not All of u;^ v/ould have nental 
-md phy:-::.oat adjiiawniea+'.s to r.'^ake to such 
■^nancffcii rtrioi v/e i\^orJ.d v/aat. to be given at 
Icis^st ^om-r* acixra^-re nrl:ice or the chanqes. 

On-^ c^^ th« joD courtesies that a supervisor 
:an 3i:ow a v^orker is to give him reasonable 
riot:iv:a of changoG that v/ill affect hini. 
Thi ? vri li. pay 'SividGXids and will contribute 
to c-:xQ Gupt: rviscr * 5 effort to provide job 
;j:iLir:fac^;ion tfor the workers res>pi:*nsible to 

Just nv> it 1? d*-3irab]e to point out to the 
worVzAjr the V?Hy of his job in order to add 
to hi 3 vitcr^Drt and cooperation so ill is a 
t^ooO practice to TiXplain to hitu th^>. WHY of 
chr^n'ge;^ , 


Create Job Interes t ^ Tl ir ough S h wing Job 
y:?;I ae To l n3ividual an d Organization 

TTie suijsrvi 3or c^^'.i crc:^tc job" satisfaction 
by p^J.^.ti;>g o;-.t to tlie worker the value o£ 
his p*c3sont 30b :.o hrrn^-^elf, i?he young 
worko.: is inters a ted iri d^r^veioping hxir^self 
and xjuttlng hirtpolf in ^or promotion 

to > be V- tor job. Mo^r^t jobB in a comparAV;. 
even hhOf;e of a beginnlnQ worlcer^ afford 
^pe oppcrtunity to learn something of how 
the d3partu»ent and coripdny are operated, 
Thi basic exprtrifinc^r is noces'^ary to a 
perrton .vho occupies a more re€p:>n?iible 
position supfcivvi&or,. cr ay manr-iger, 
ITie young v/orker who acquires right work 
habits on a be:;inning job is paving the 
v/rry for huccs^ss an:^ greater Income in a 

TT:.ore impor tant jcb^. 

\ 

I 

Tr;e o^de r, mor':i experien :ed workr*:* It* the 
backbond' of t>ie ccr^^pany ' a orrjanizati.on. He 
iT^ake^. a r*5al contribution t.:^ hie dep.»rtaent 
anu to tl'^e G<knpaay and this can be acVnow- 
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Question - Wha«: is fatigue? 


Supervisors shoulcJ 
recognise fatigue,. 


1 edged, not only through adequate vages 
and bor)..\s b ..t also through various forms 
of recogniti.on thai: w.i.ll show that the 
company appreciates his services • 


Reduce Fatigue 

Another thing that the supervisor can do 
to provide job satis t'acti on is to reduce 
fatigue. 

Webster defines fatigue as weariness from 
labor or exertion— exhaustion of strength- 
excess activity with resvUting loss of 
power , 

vvhen we do phyj^ical work, we tre actually 
burning up fuel in our luuacular tissues - 
Tliis oxidation results in v;aste products. 
One of these is carbon dioxide, which ia 
carriad by our blood strea:i;j to our lungs 
and is exhaled in our breathing. Another 
waste product i?/ lactic acid# which ao- 
cuitiul^ifcei^ in the mascles and gradually re- 
s-vlts in a feeling of fatigixe. If the 
accumulation oT lactic acid becomes great 
onou'^h, oar muscles finally get so tired 
thii.c Lhf:!/ will no lonq^r respond to our 
mental in^.uulses * 

One should recognize that fatigue is an 
inherent element in work and should be r ad- 
duced in every possible way. 

A desire to achieve definite material goals 
often blinds a supervisor to the effects 
of his pressure for production on the phy- 
sicaJ condition of his workers. 


A person jv'rxy be the victim of fatigue, even 
though he is not on a job requiring physical 
exertion- (Contributing f actor s--l-oine con- 
ditio is, worry, poorly planned outside 
r^cicreations , etc * ) 
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Be on the alert for 
"sytap+oms" of fatig\:!e.» 

List ciasH .ideri-s on ths 
board. 


Causes ar.ii contributing 
factors of fatigue. 


Lisr rau^ies fiom the 
class oxi the board. 


Effects of fatique on pro- 
duction and morale. 

er|c 


A warm friendly feeling on the part of the 
supervisox often generates in them energy 
which carries Lhen pa.st nonnal points of 
endurance « Coldres:^ and indifference can 
fr^ez*.-'. prodaction quickly. 

VTiat are sorrie of the indications of fatigue 
in v/orkers? (Draw from group.) 


1. 
2. 
3, 
4 


6, 

7, 


Slowing do\m in speed and motion. 
Lobs of power to coacfiintrate* 
Increased number of errors. 
Decrease in accuracy of judgment. 
Increased tendency toward accidents*— 
greater tendency to take chances and 
short cuts=». 
?^rri tability. 

General iet-»down in appearance (hairr 
clothes* eyes/ etc.) 


We have jxizt listed several syniptoms of . 
fatigue. Let's now think about the causes. 
I Perhapp va can do something about theix^,. 

:vhat are som^ of the causes? 

1. Too may consecutive hours devoted no 
one special motion, repetitive tcisks* 

2. .^^dvorse working condition? such as: 
iBi) improper heatin^j ^1nd ventilation 

poor '^ioor cover iiig 
unnecessary nolsn 
ineffective arrangement of work 
iitaterials. 
long hours of *vork 
(f) night v^ork 

(a) poor lighting — glare, inadequate 
Window space 

3. Illness 

(a) eye s5::rain 

(b) poor poBture— ^insufficient or im- 
proper support 

(c) tired feet — poorly fitting shoes 
or incorrectly cliosen shoes 

Fatigue has definite, tangible effect£i on 
production and morale. It increases ab- 


(e) 
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List remedies which class 
gives on the board* 


Discuss vThy it is impoctant 
for indiviauals to know 
how they niecifliir^^ up in their 
work - 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


senteeism and sometimes brings on long term 
illness. Accident hazards increase* Tired 
workers turn out a poorer quality of work 
and produce a greater number of errors. 

Fatigue may also result in lowered morale. 
It may bring about job dissatisfaction, in 
fact, actual dislike of work. It can re- 
sult in irritEibiiity/ touchiness and short 
tempers • The fatigued worker often develcpo 
a critical, fault-finding attitude. 

V/e all recognize that fatigue affects job 
Satisfaction, We have listed some of the 
symptoms and causes. What can the super- 
visor and management do to reduce fatigue? 

1, Simplify methods of doing work 

2, Rot;?? to jobs to provide chaugo for short 
periods 

3, Remove adverse physical conditions 

4, Remove i:he use of long work hotirs 

5, Provide regular relief periods for 
rronotcnous, repc citiva work 
Provide medical care for below-par 
workers — regular medical examin^itions 

7. T.;eat workers lti a warm^ friendly 
manner 

Zncourage suitable recreation 
9. Stress ^jmportance of adequate sleep and 
proper food ^ 


Let S:\ch Wor>:(^r :;rjow Ho w He Measu res Up 

Job satisfaction stems from an awareness by 
the v'orker of how sijcc^^ssful his performance 
is held to be by those with whom and for 
"wfiom he works. This evaluating should be 
done cairrently and the supervisor should be 
prepared to justify the standarda he sets 
for the job. 

The supervisor should establish in his own 
mind what he believes satisfactory per- 
formance to be^ then mearure the employee 
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Use a p'ifsonai con- 
f rirenoe. 


Discuss why keeping 
promises with ont-- 
pioyees or y±ixj 
individuals is so 
important. 
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against this standard* A simple rating 
chart may be used. Intangibles which can- 
not De mea<5urcd fairly, should be excluded. 

A p'^rsonal cOiifer«^nce is the berit means of 
acquainting the w:?rker with his job per- 
formance and t/ne worker should be permitted 
tv reviev/ his record as this is done. The 
£,aper v^i^or should indicate th<*- follow-up 

expects to make in tlie future • lie can 
file away for re^idy reference the notes of 
his conference with the wr>rker* 

Most people like to feel that they are 
working at their highest level of ?»kill 
and t?biAity» Take advantage of your v^rkete 
special skills, interests, and preference 
tor cerrain kinds of work. 


Keep feur Promises 

One of -che *'eanrarks" of a good executive 
is that r^e keeps his p'comises. It is dif- 
^ ficult to hc"// any person in an execu- 
j tive oc supervisory position can ir^ng keep 
] the respect of those who work wita ciT ander 
hjn if h:;: doesn't: keep his promises* 

rai.lurs to keep prarr.ises is prooably 
o.ie or th^:^ quickest ways In which a sujjer- 
viecr tTan creat job difcjsatist'action. 

This holds true in bmali matters as well as 
iror'i j.niportant ones. A proavise of free 
ti?»ie for overtime ^nc in, a^. promise to tell 
tiie *'br?Ee" about a nood. idea submitted, a 
promise to iraprov<-j the vrork-space arrange- 
ments-all of these may seem inconsequential 
frO'A the r.t.indpcjnr of tdr rotivity of the 
whole company, but the^y r.r^i all Luportant in 
buJ Iding indiviu'^ial job satisfaction and 
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Handout #3-4. Praise Versus Criticism and Neglect 


Place the chart on the A classroom experiment was conducted 

board or a transparency • in an effort to meaRore the effect of 

the various kinds of stimuli. A class 
of 60 pupils was given an intensive 
drill period in aritlimetic for one 
period each day for one week. A case 
record was kept of the ntunber of pro- 
blems finished and the accuracy 
record of each member of the class. 


Without the knowledge of the pupils, 
the class had been divided in advance 
into three groups of 20 each. The 
average arithmetic ability of each 
group was about equal. At the con- 
clusion of the first day*s class 
period the pupils of one of these 
groups were praised before the class. 
The teacher read off their names and 
said; "I want to compliment you on 
the good recorc^ you have made. I am 
very happy that you made such a good 
showing. I hope that you will be en- 
co'araged to come back tomorrow and 
continue yoxir good work,** 


The teacher then read off the names 
of the pupils in the second group and 
saidr "I am vf^ry disappointed to have 
to tell you pupils that your work is 
not lap to standard today. I only 
hope that you will come back tomorrow 
and make a decided effort to do better 
work . " 


The teacher completely ignored the 
members of the third group. She did 
not read off their names, and made no 
commcrts as to whethc^^r their work was 
good or bad« 
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The teacher followed the same proce- 
dure for a week. After each day's 
work t;he first group was given abun-- 
dant praise. Th<^ second group was 
criticized every day. The members of 
the third group were never given 
public mention during any day of the 
experiment • This praise and criticism 
was given e^JCh day, without any rela- 
tionship to the progress of the indi^* 
\^idual class mfianber. 


•^'he graph shows the average result 
achieved each day by each of the three 
groups. For the Monday class none of 
the groups had any stimulus. Vou can 
see that the average results of each 
of tha groups was almost identical for 
the first day's work. Let us follow 
now the accomplishment curve of the 
praised group. Following the praisa 
given on Monday this group's pro^iuc- 
tion jiLATftpecS sharply on Tuesday and 
contiiiaed vipward at a slower pace all 
the reft of the week« By Friday this 
group *B record of accomplishment was 
^}:ao^jt double what it had been on 
JHonday, 


l,et*B trace now the progress of the 
reproved group. This 1.nit:ial criti- 
GiL^m on Monday stinuiated it to a pro- 
duction on Tue&day almost- equal to 
that of the praised group ^ The group 
netithr^vji stung by the teacher's criti- 
cism tri^d hard on Tuesday. At tJie 
close of this scission they weru again 
criticissed- Di scour ageA\ent began to 
enter tt^e plot ire. Each succeeding 
c^ay their efforts broii.ght nothing but 
re^proof and thei^^ production feil off 
s3owly but BMX^ly^ 
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h ino5Jt interechinq pt:;ycholoaical shudy 
is afforded by the work of the 
norad group. Gn Monday t.h^ names of 
the members: of this group were not 
called off either for praise or for 
criticism, but they heard the work of 
others bexiig coraniented upon. This 
indirect stimulus served to ^ftake them 
try harder on Tuesday and their score 
juniped up <ibout 40%- They were, no 
doubt f noping that they could come in 
for seme ccmmenuation on Tuesday* 
fiowever^ they ^-ere aqain ignored 
after the Tuesday session and con tin- 
ui^t:ioa of thirj treatment lead to dis-* 
couragement which resulted in a 
steady decline ii» nuuiber of problems 
c'omple^ed correctly. By Friday the 
score of thii group was much lowei 
than that of the pra:' sed group. This 
points clearly to the conclusion that 
the ciost dnxujerous policy of handling 
oeople is ic ignore thein,, and it's 
alivost ; s bad to continuously criti- 


/ie must recognize that the 
experiment was only carried 
•:.^n for uayh. The 

rf:suli:f* of thin experiment 
JistiuCtZy do not convey the 
idea that you should use 
only praise as a stimaJus* 


D i s ous in f si e no f* s 
group n*cmb£as dti;\: 


ller-^ are ..oine of th^ inferencer^ that 
wc^ triay dravr icom this chart: 


from the r.h^rt; 
then pr^jscnr the 
f 3 ve inferences 
lifted . 
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Discuss with the class 
\#hy giving credit and 
praise Is so Important 
to the employee. 


ERIC 


In the normal course of a supervisor's 
work he usually interspersf^s praise 
with criticism* This chart would, no 
doubt, indicate to most of us that ve 
are too sparse with the praise, too 
liberal with the criticism. 
As a "one<-shot" application, praise 
and criticism appear to provide an 
almost equal incentive. (Point to 
Tuesday's results.) 
When praise is continued for certain 
periods it seems to provide an in- 
centive. 

When criticism is often repeated, it 
seems to lose its stimulating effect 
and results in discouragement. 


Give Credit and Praise When Due 

Most supervisors are too sparing in their 
use of praise. They are afraid that the 
worker will get "swell-headed." It is 
probable that not more than 2% of the workers 
are apt to be adversely affected by praise. 
Don*t withhold from 98?^i of your workers 
something that will give them stimulus and 
a "lift." The great majority of workers have 
somewhere an inferiority complex. Praise 
is the right medicine for such a mental con- 
dition. It stimulates self-confidence and 
helps workers do their best. 

Put the emphasis on the skill. That is iiThat 
you are chiefly interested in. To praise 
the worker sounds like a personal matter; 
to praise the work is a business matter. 

Giving praise in the presence of others is 
evidence of your sincerity. The group 
realizes that you appreciate good work* 

What we have been saying does not mean that 
you should merely be a "Back-slapper « " 
Praise MUST be earned and based on facts* 
Set yourself in the habit oi: looking for 


HANDOUT #3-1 


PLACE WORKER INTO JOB FOR WHICH HE IS READY 


Is EACH WORKER UNDER YOUR SUPERVISION PLACED IN THE JOB FOR 
WHICH HE IS BEST FITTED? 


Are any of your wo'^^kers ready for added responsibility? 

Who can handle the urgest number of different kinds of tasks? 


Who does his work with the least supervision? 


HAiaOOUT #3-2 


LET EACH WORKER KiiOW WHAT HIS JOB IS 
A.^D THE "WHY" OF WHAT HE IS DOING 


Do I KNOW SPECIFICALLY WHAT I WANT IN JOB PERFORMANCE IN THE 
VARIOUS JOBS IN MY DEPARTMENT? 

Where variations in job practice exist* have I been careful 
TO make these clear? 

Do I ask for job performance that I am not prepared to 
INS i ST upon? 

Do I explain the WHY' of the job to the worker? 

Do I give the worker an opportunity to make suggestions 
concerning improvements in job performance? 


T #3-3 


JOB SUCCESS 


Job success is dependent upon three principal factors: 


1. What the worker can do 


(his intelligence^ SKILLS/ APTITUDES/ TRAINING/ ETC.) 


2. How WELL HE CAN GET ALONG WITH HIS FELLOW WORKERS 
(his ability TO MAKE ADJUSTMENTS ON THE JOB) 


3. His motivation 


(his need to earn money to SUPPORT HIS FAMILY/ HIS 
.AMBITIONS AND HIS DESIRE TO 00 A GOOD JOB) 


/ 
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HANDOUT #3-5 


MOTIVATING FACTORS 


LET THE MAN KNOW WHERE HE FITS IH . Tell him what his contribution 
will be to the overfall objective • 

LET HIM KNOW WHY THE JOB IS IMPORTANT , Identify that it is a team 
effort and as in a team sporty it is necessary that there be a 
total contribution from each man in order to have total effort, 

LET HIM KNOW WHAT IS EXPECTED OF HIM , Let him know that he will be 
measured on whatever it is we want him to change, 

OFFER A CHALLENGE , If we offer the man a challenge, and he accepts 
it, then he will be self -motivated to accomplish the standard 
that has been set, 

LET HIM KNOW WHERE HE STANDS , A pat on the back can be either high or 
low, but at least he will have a reference point by which he can 
judge his performance, 

DELEGATE , Along with his word go other words, such as accountability 
and responsibility. We must tell the man how much he is held 
accountable for, 

GIVE CREDIT , One of the easiest ways is to give money. But there are 
other things like status symbols, titles > which indeed can show 
recognition for a job well done. 

PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES . This allows an individual to express himself. 
It gives him a chance to be creative and offer new ideas. 
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wSession Fo-ir 


TOPIC OUTLINE (M ct-.hods ) 
Open session 


UlSCUSSrON MATERIAL 


Welcome everyone to the lourth session in 
human relations training . 


la this session we will discuss the fourth 
key in the foundations for good human re- 
lations: Plan and Work Together. 

Pveviow l^riofly l:hc first, second, and third 
keys. 

] . Treat People As Individuals 

2. Make Best Use of Each Worker's Abilities 

3. Provide Job Satisfaction 

Ask if there are any questions before pro- 
ceeding into the lesson. 

In order to understand the best procedures 
to use vrhen working witli people, it is im- 
portant to understand the different types 
of Iccider one can be . 


Discuss what a leader is 
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L eadership Plii losopliy 

This information is taken from "Human 
Relations at Work". McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1962, Kei th Davis. 

The type of leader one is will reflect on 
the typo of attitude and job performance 
of the workers. There are many different 
labels which can be attached to the type 
of loader one is, based on the different 
approaches tliey take in working with others, 
Leaders can be broken down into two simple 
classifications. One type is the "Positive 
Leader" and the other is the "Negative 
Loader . " The posi tive leader motivates his 
people through satisfaction. The negative 
loader motivates through fear, threats, and 
making the workers feel unsecure in their 
jobfj. 
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DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Place positive leader 
and negative leader 
on the board and discuss 
the characteristics of 
each. 
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Positive Leadership 

Good human relations suggest that the mana- 
ger or supervisor should be a positive 
leader. Ta^ positive leader does not issue 
orders. He interprets the orders, makes 
sure his personnel have suitable skills 
and tools, and delegates the authority to 
carry out the orders. He tells his person- 
nel why a job must be done so that their 
minds and ideas are involved as well as 
his. He assigns a fair work load to his 
personnel. He assigns them to jobs they 
can do, and recognizes the jobs which are 
well done. He selects capable personnel, 
develops them, and trusts them. He takes 
the over-all positive viewpoint that people 
naturally want to do good work if given 
the opportunity and the incentive. 

Negative Leadership 

Negative leadership is accomplished through 
fear . The negative leader acts domineering 
and superior with people. To get work done 
he holds over his personnel such penalties 
as loss of job, reprimand in the presence 
of others, and demotion. He displays auth- 
ority with the false belief that it frightens 
everyone into productivity. Ho allows no 
exceptions or excuses - except his own. He 
is a "credit-grabber*' instead of a "credit- 
passer." He is the boss, not the leader. 
He takes the over-all negative viewpoint 
that people need to be forced to be coopera- 
tive and productive because they do not 
naturally want to be so. 

It is only fair to recognize that both pos- 
itive and negative leadership gets results. 
With today* s standards management can not 
continue to use negative leadership. Em- 
ployees will leave because of the pressure 
they have to work under. There are times, 
though, when management has to use some 
form of negative leadership in order to get 
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Place the diagram on the 
board as each leadership 
type IS discussed. 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


the job done. This type of leadership must 
bo h^mdled caruL'uJly and adminisLered tact- 
ful ly. 

The '^positive leader" exercises power through 
people instead of pov/er over people. 


Le adership Ty pes 


AUTOCRATIC 


FREE-REIN 


DEMOCRATIC 


f Leader^ Leader 


Leader 


Follower ^Followe^ V Followei 


(The circle represents where the leadership 
emphasis is placed, ) 

To better understand leadership types, three 
classifications of leaders will be discussed. 
They are I' Autocratic, Free- Rein and Demo- 
cratic . 


Discuss the character- 
istics of an autocratic 
type of leader. 



Autocratic Leader 

The autocratic loader concentrates authority 
and decision making in himself. He is the 
individual who feels that all decisions must 
be made by him because he is the only one 
capable of doinq so. lie doer- not relinquish 
any of his authority to his subordinates. 
Work requirements and work policies rest in 
the handb of the leaders and the workers have 
little or no say in the operation of the com- 
pany. 

Tlie autocratic leader may have to resort to 
threats, discipline and any other negative 
action he can in order to get the workers to 
see his way of thinking and to get the job 
done. The workers arc treated as a group of 
people rather than as a nroup of individuals. 
Workers* creativity on tno job is non-existent. 
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Have the class try to come 
up with some: Ddvanta<jv^r; of 
an autocratic leader. 

List ideas on th^.j boards 


Have the ciciss try to come 
up with some disadvantaqes 
of an autocratic Icrider. 

List ideas on the board. 


Place frc---roin loader on 
the board. 

Discuss tlie principles 
used by the freo-roin 
Icade: . 
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DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


but they do not have to tlii.nk. Ail tiio 
planninq i.s done for them l)y the leader. 

^ilyiii}^ il3.?'l of Autocratic Leader 

The decision making power is left in t^:c 
hands of n competent leader. Subordinates 
will not have to be as competent because 
tliey will only serve as middlemen between 
the leader and followers. It is fairly 
of feet i vc in gcttinq the work done. 

Structured policies must be adhered to and 
if an employee does not WcMt to adhere to 
tlK^m he can leave. Employees do not need 
incentive plans because the main goal of 
th is ] eader is to produce. 

El dvantaq e s of an Autocratic Leader 


Poor mora le 
Insecurity 
'i. Conflict 


2. 


4. Inefficiency 

5. Loss of respect for 
leader 


¥!liPS -Roin Loader 

Just the. opposite of the autocratic leader 
is the free-rein leader. This leader has 
tvjrtain characteristics which are unique 
to him just as there were certain uniqut.2 
characteristics in the autocratic leader. 

The free-rein leader makes few decisions, 
nnd depends on the group to set their own 
policies and work oat their own problems. 
The workers are left to provide their own 
incentives for work, eind they are given no 
dirccti.ons . 

The characteristics of the free-rein leader 
are almost opposite of those of the auto- 
cratic loader . Most of the leadership 
characteristics in the free-roin leader hav^ 
to be found in the followers rather than 
the individual in charge . 
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See if the class can list 
some advantages and dis- 
advantages of the 
free-rein leader. 


Place democratic leader 
on the board. 

Discuss the leadership 
principles used by the 
democratic leader. 


Ask the class tor their 
ideas concerning any 
advantages and disac- 
vantages they may find 
with being a democratic 
leader. 
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DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Advantages of tli e Fr co-Rci a Loader 

The workers can set memy of their own rules, 
judqe their own work and produce at their 
own rate. The employoes do not have to worry 
about interference riom the boss. 

Di sadvantages of the Free- He in licader 

1. Chaos may result 


Democratic Leader 


The democratic leader makes sure that he works 
with all people in his organization. Any 
decisions this leader makes are made for the 
good of the total group. He is open to sug- 
gestions from his employees and docs whatever 
he can to motivate his employees. He under- 
stands that people are individuals and must 
work with them as individuals rather than a 
group of people to provide job satisfaction. 

Final authority does rest with the leader, but 
he takes into consideration the effect of liis 
actions on the individuals. The workers feel 
more secure in their jobs because of the con- 
cern the leader feels toward thorn. Employee 
productivity will bo high because there is 
relatively few complaints which the cmployoo 
can have concerning the job because he pos- 
sibly had some say in the policies, rocjula- 
tions and procedures adopted by the company. 

Adv ant ages of the De mocr^^tic Le ader 

There is a better working relationship be- 
tween the leader and the followers. The 
leader keeps the concerns of his employees 
in his decision-making. This typo of leader 
gives the group greater freedom, while still 
maintaining ultimate control. He multiplies 
his abilities through others, and he makes 
all his workers feel they are important by 
understanding them as individvuils . 
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Review the types of 
leaders briefly. 


Place the headings on 
the board. 

Get group responses 
on each item. 
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Disadvantages of the Democratic Leader 

1. Requires much coordination 

2. Good communication 


Summary of Leaders 


All three of the leaders can be very ef- 
fective. Every day a leader may have to 
be all three types at times during the 
day. Bach type of leadership characteristic 
has some good qualities which each leader 
may want to possess « At times it is neces-- 
sary for a leader to be very authoritarian 
in order to get the job done and then turn 
around and be very democratic in making 
decisions. 

Good human relations suggests that the 
leader should develop those leadership 
characteristics v^ich work most effectively 
for him. The leader must understand how 
to handle each of the different leadeikdhip 
characteristics and how to decide which 
should be used, and when to use each to 
the best advaoitage. 


Ingredients for Good Leadershi p 

A Sense of Mission A belief in your own 
ability to lead, a love for work of leader^* 
ship itself, and a devotion to the people 
and the organization you serve* 

Self-Denial This essential of leadership 
is often played down. It means a willing- 
ness to forego self-indulgences (like 
blowing your top) . And the ability to bear 
the headaches the job entails. 

High Character Few people become successful 
leaders who aren't honest with themselves 
and with others, who can^t face hard facts 
and unpleasant situations with courage# who 
fear criticism or their own mistakes, who 
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DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


arc Insincere or undependctble. 


Job Compe t ence A man who knows the job he 
supervises haa one of the best foundations, 
for building good leadership. 

Good Judcrment Common sense ^ the ability to 
recognize the important from the unimport- 
ant^ tact, the wisdom to look into the 
future aind plan for it are the added in- 
gredients that make the best leaders. 

Energy Leadership at any level means risk- 
ing early and working late. It leaves 
little time for releocation or escape from 
problems. Good health, good nerves, bound- 
less energy makes this tough job easier. 


Read to tho class 


Handout #4-1. 
Leadership by 
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Leadership By Inspiring: and Molding Ideals 
Inspiring Leader Coercing Boss 


Rewards 

Encourages 

Listens 

Keeps them informed 
Stimulates others to 
think 

Tells why and how to 

do it 
Helps others solve 

problems 
Wants long-run loyalty 

Considerate 
Tries persuasion 
Employee-centered 

Assumes best in 

others 
High minded 
Gives a square deal 

Considers before 

acting 
Appreciates 


Thre&tens 
Finds fault 
Talks 

Keeps them guessing 
Wants to do all 

the thinking 
Tells others what 

to do 
Ignbres others' 

problems 
Wants prompt 

obedience 
Blunt 

Flaunts his authority 

Production- 
centered 

Assxunes worst in 

others 
Vulgar minded 

Takes advantage of 
others 

Impulsive 

Thankless 
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Place on the board 


Tips For Leaders 


!• Be predicteible 

2. Put yourself in the employees' place 

3. Show your enthusiasm 

4. Be interested in employees' welfare 

5. Treat employees equally 


Discuss how to work 
affectively with 
people. 


Handout #4-2. 

Six techniques for 


For each of the six 
techniques r let the 
class members express 
their ideas and views. 

Stress the importance of 
working with people. 
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As mentioned before^ to develop the type of 
"esprit de corps" a company or organization 
needs, it must plan objectives together and 
work together to accomplish these objectives* 
A supervisor must develop the proper tech- 
niques of handling people in order to work 
effectively as a supervisor. 

One must first decide the type of supervisor 
he wants to be and then work towards being 
that type. Any way a supervisor looks at 
the job he will find out that he has to work 
with all types of individuals. 

Working With People 

There are "Six Techniques For Working With 
People," which the supervisor can follow 
that will make his job as a supervisor 
easier. 

1. Be "at home" with people - The super- 
visor must feel comfortaOble around 
people. He should feel releuced and 
not have to put on a different "face" 
when he goes to work and when he goes . 
home. The employees should understand 
the supervisor ns he really is but 
maintain his rc^spect. 

2. Express yourself effectively - Make sure 
you know what you are talking about and 
that the employees tmderstsmd. Express- 
ing yourself may take place over the 
telephone y in a letter or face-to-face. 
You must understand also the proper 
meaning of words « Certain words which 
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DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


are used incorrectly may have a dif- 
ferent effect than they were meant to 
have. 


Confidence again in yourself will have an 
effect on the way which you express your- 
self. 

3. Arouse Confidence - Help all individuals 
by showing them their worth to the com- 
pany and their contribution. Encourage 
them even if they make mistakes. Don*t 
watch over someone's shoulder or sneak 
around looking for their mistakes. 

4. Increase vour influence with people - 
Work to become more of a person who 
individuals will respect # come to 
for advice and listen to you when you 
speak. 

5. Get yourself favorably known - It is 
important for individuals to recognize 
you by name and face. Work with em- 
ployees closely^ but allow them to do 
their own job. A problem may arise if 
you become too friendly with certain em- 
ployees. You may find it difficult to 
criticize them or find any fault in 
them or their work. 


6. Know how to handle trouble - Know the 
procedures to follow if problems arise. 
Try to handle as many of the problems 
yourself as possible. Make sure you do 
handle any problems or trouble which may 
arise. By just passing it off or having 
someone else handle the situation may 
cause employees to lose their .confidence 
in you. 

The supervisor who understands and applies 
the principles of good human relations and 
who is sincere in his relations with workers 
will achieve maximum results with minimum 
friction. Workers are willing to make con- 
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6id6reUt)le allowances for the personal 
peculiarities of the supervisor and to re* 
spend more willingly to his requests if 
they are convinced that he is genuinely 
and sincerely interested in their welfare. 


As a supervisor it is very easy for some 
individuals to feel that they have been 
bestowed with some blessing of knowledge 
because of their position. In some cases 
the supervisor may feel that with his pos- 
ition and knowledge that he knows best in 
all situations and that any decisions which 
have to be made should be his and his alone. 

Proper working relationships with employees 
would dictate that management/supervisors 
should work with the employees in making 
decisions and getting the job done » There 
are basic differences between a supervisor 
who is called a "boss** and a supervisor who 
is called a "leader." 


Handout #4<-3. 
Say and act "we" 
instead of "I". 

> 

Discuss with the class < 


Bosses Say "I" - Leaders Say "We " 

The boss assigns the task; the leader sets 
the pace. 

The boss drives his men; the leader coaches 
them. 

The boss depends upon authority; the leader 

on goodwill. 
The boss inspires fear; the leader inspires 

enthusiasm. 
The boss says "I"; the leader says ''We'*. 
The boss says "Get here on time**; the leader 

gets there ahead of time. 
The boss fixes the blame for the breakdown; 

the leader fixes the breakdown. 
The boss knows how it is done; the leader 

shows how. 

The boss makes work a drudgery; the leader 

makes it a game. 
The boss says "60"; the leader says "Let's 

go**. 
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Handout #4-4, 
We believe • . • 

Read and discuss the 
principle' with the 
class. 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


7\ supervisor will be more effective in 
working with people if his attitude is one 
of a leader rather than a boss. The leader 
will maintain the respect of the employees, 
and receive better cooperation. 


ERIC 


The Esso Standard Oil Company's board of 
directors developed a booklet in 1954, 
titled ••The Way We Work Together." This 
booklet gave general philosophies and 
policys of the company in regard to human 
relationships . 

To Develop Better Human Relations WE BELIEVE 
IN THESE PRINCIPLES. 

Importance of the individual . We believe 
that actions of business should recognize 
human feelings aind the importance of the 
individual, and should insure each person's 
treatment as an individual. 

Mutual Acceptance . We believe that employees < 
their unions, and management need to accept 
each other as individuals and as groups and 
need to respect each other's functions and 
responsibilities. 

Common Interest . We believe that employees, 
their unions, and management are bound to-* 
gether by a common interest - the ability 
of their unit to operate successfully - and 
that opportunity and security for the in- 
dividual depend upon this success* 

Open Communication . We- believe that the 
sharing of ideas, information, and feelings 
is essential as a means of expression and 
as the route to better understanding and 
sounder decisions • 

Employee Participation , We believe that 
better results come about through seeking 
a balance of viewpoints and through mutual 
sharing and solving of problems by the 
people affected. 
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Local Identity * We believe that the indivi- 
dual receives the greatest opportunities 
for recognition, pride, and job satisfac-* 
tions through close identification with hi-s 
local work unit. 

Local Decisions . We believe that people 
closest to problems affecting themselves 
develop the most satisfactory solutions 
when given the authority to solve such 
matters at the point where they arise. 

High Moral Stauidards . We believe that the 
soundest basis for judging the "Tightness^ 
of an action involving people is the test 
of its morality and its effect on basic 
human rights. 


Question - Ask the class 
to define participation. 

Get their vicvs aid 
ideas . 

Stress each one of the 
three views of partici- 
pation, and discuss 
with the class. 


Another area which is vital to the proper 
working relationship with people, is the 
area of "participation*. 

Participation 

(Information taken from: Hximan Relations 
at Work - Davis, pp. 426«445.) 

Participation is a term used by many man- 
agers and supervisors, but their . understand- 
ing of the term is vague. Too many times 
managers and supervisors say that their em- 
ployees are participating in their compemy's 
operation but true participation is not 
really taking place. 

Participation can be defined as: Mental 
and emotional involvement of a person in 
a group situation which encourages him to 
contribute to group goals and share respon- 
sibility in them. 

There are three ideas in this definition 
which are important to managers who will 
practice the art of participation. 
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1. First, participation means mental and 
emotional involvement, rather than mere 
muscular activity. A person's self is 
involved rather than just his body. This 
involvement in the situation is a product 
of his mind and his emotions. It is psy- 
chological, rather than physical. 

Some meoiagers mistake task Involvement for 
true participation. They go through the 
motions of participation, but nothing more. 
They hold meetings, ask opinions, ajid so 
on, but all the time it is perfectly clear 
to employees that their manager is an 
autocratic boss who wants no ideas. This 
is busy workf not participation. Employees 
fail to become ego-'involved. 

2. A second important idea in participa- 
tion is that it motivates persons to con- 
tribute to the situation. They are given 
an opportunity to release their own re- 
sources of initiative and creatlveness 
toward the objectives of the organization. 
In this way participation differs from 
"consent." The practice of cdnsent uses 
only the creatlveness and Ideas of the man- 
ager who brings his idea to the group for 
consent. The consenters do not contribute; 
they merely approve. 

The practice of consent allows some degree 
of useful communication, but it does not 
provide participation in which all members 
of the group can contribute their ideas. 

3. A third idea in participation is that 

it encourages people to accept responsibility 
in an activity. Because they are self-in- 
volved in an organization# they want to see 
it work successfully. Participation helps 
them become responsible employee citizens, 
rather than nonresponsible. As individuals 
begin to accept responsibility for group 
activities, they begin to be interested In, 
and receptive to, teamwork, because they see 
in it a way to do what they want to do. 
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Discuss benefits of 
participation. 


Place advantages of 
participation on the 
board. 
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Benefits of Participation 

Participation is not just a theory derived 
by someone looking for a new idea in hiomsm 
relations. There is ample evidence that it 
works in practice. 

Proper use of employee participation can 
bring several benefits. (Developing 
Employee Participation: Psychology and 
Human Relations in Marketing, Donald D. 
Hiserodt, McOraw-Hill, New York 1969, pg.94) 

Perhaps the greatest benefit is increased 
creativity. If employees feel involved, 
they will apply to their jobs the creative 
abilities they apply to their outside in- 
terests. Another benefit of participation 
is making employees feel responsible. Their 
work is no longer a mechanical chore; it is 
a source of pride and offers a sense of 
accomplishment. A third benefit of partici- 
pation is that better decisions are made, 
which means fewer mistakes. More partici- 
pation provides more information, hence a 
broader base on which to make a decision. 
A fourth benefit of participation is that 
it makes change easier for employees to 
accept. If they have been involved in 
discussing the need for chemge and what the 
changes will be, they will have a better 
understanding of the change when it comes. 
The fifth benefit of participation is that 
it improves morale. People who are mentally 
involved in their work have a feeling of 
self-importance and self-confidence. They 
are then happier and better adjusted. 

Advantages in the Use of Participation 

1. It encourages better decisions. 

2. It uses the creativity of all employees. 

3. It restores a measure of htunan dignity, 
motivation, and mutual interest, which 
are human relations fundamentals. 
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Question - Is teamwork 
really as necessary 
today to a company's 
operation as it was 
20 years ago. 

Ans. YES 


Discuss teamwork and ask 
for ideas and comments. 


rhere are many gaunes 
Mtiich can be used to 
show the need for 
teamwork. ,Try to 
find a geune or develop 
^ur own game to show 
:he need for teaunwork. 

!he games in Hxaman 
delations Games fr^i 
:htt Ohio D.E. Materials 
«ab would be v^dry 
appropriate here. 
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4. It encourages people to accept re- 
spcnslbility. 

5. It Improves morale ^^nd tesimtwork* 

6. It encourages acceptance of chemge. 


Closely related to participation is team- 
work. (Humetn Relations at Work - Davis, 
419-425 . } 

Teamwork 

Teamwork is a very important asset to any 
company whether large or small. Teamwork 
is coordinated action by a coOt>erative small 
group in regular contact wherein members 
contribute responsibly and enthusiastically 
ically toward task achievement. 

A group is able to work together as a te^ 
only after each person knows the social 
and functional roles of all the others with 
whom he will be interacting.. Of course, 
each person must also be reasonably qual- 
ified to perform his job. Whep this level 
of understanding is reached, his desire to 
cooperate can then become effective in 
actual cooperation. He is able to act im- 
mediately as a team member in each operat- 
ing situation # based upon the requirements 
of that situation, without waiting for 
someone to give him an order.' In other- 
words, the situation gives orders to team 
members, and each proceeds to take appro- 
priate action to further teamwork goals. 

Before teamwork can be developed, manage- 
ment must first establish work arrauigeroents# 
records and supportive measures which en- 
courage it. . 

Teamwork is as appropriate to advzuiced in- 
dustrial technology as it is to primitive 
work, and it appears to be much more 
essential. Some teamwork is spont2meous, 
but with our growing knowledge of teams. 
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OtMitlon • Row does one 
•ncourage employee 
suggestions? 

Ask If anyone has developed 
a SYSteto which encourages 
employee suggestions, and 
does It work? 


Discuss the material with 
the class and ask for 
coRtnents • 


management Is able to have more Influence. 
A manager who wants to develop an enthus- 
iastic team needs to be sure that the team 
has work which It believes is worthwhile 
and whose job design permits teamwork. He 
needs to fit workers into harmonious groups, 
using special sociometric ratings or psy- 
chological tests at times. Enough stability 
needs to be provided to permit group pro- 
cess to develop, and rewards need to be 
given to the team as a whole, as well as 
to individuals. 


Another way in which to develop the feeling 
of "Planning and Working Together" is that 
of management's encouraging employee sug- 
gestions. 

Encourage Freedom of Suggestion 

No supervisor can hope to originate and 
develop by himself all the ideas that can 
be profitably used for adequate plemning, 
improved methods of work and the best use 
of equipment. 

To achieve the best possible results it is 
necessary that suggestions for improvment 
by employees be considered a regular part 
of their )%ork routine. 

Given reasonable encouragement workers will 
submit suggestions for improvement. 

Obtaining suggestions from wcrkers is suc- 
cessful only when their .ideas are welcomed 
by executives and supervisors, and once 
welcciYiedi are promptly recognized,, evaluated 
and put into action. Workers then are 
eager to submit further suggestions for 
improvement • 

It is the responsibility of the company to 
provide a plan for reviewing and processing 
of ideas for improvement. If employees are 
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given help and encouragement when they sub** 
mit ideas for improvements they will be 
stimulated to make additional suggestions. 
Other employees will be encouraged to pre-- 
sent their ideas. 


Everyone is pleased to have his ideas re- 
quested and considered. It makes him feel 
important. The worker is in a position to 
have mamy good ideas because he is the per- 
son closest to his job and is familiar with 
the details of the job. 

Workers need a specific plan for developing 
improved work methods in the company and 
assistance in writing up their suggestions 
for improvement. 


Discuss the suggestion 
plan. 


Place the steps on the 
board when they apply. 
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Suggestion Plan 

The most successful plan in use by business 
firms today follows four basic steps in 
improving the methods used on a job. Let's 
see what they are: 

1» The worker selects the job that he be- 
lieves can be improved, and then lists 
in order of performance all t:he steps 
of the job. 

STEP 1 List the details of the job. 

2. Then he questions each detail by these 
six questions in the following order: 

(a) Why is this detail necessary? 

(b) What useful purpose does it serve? 
(If the detail does not prove to be 

necessary or uscf'^1 it may be 
eliminated^ ) 

(c) Where should this be done? (In 
what place in the department?) 

(d) When should it be done? (The best 
time or in what order should this 
be done?) 

(e) Who should do it? 
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(f) The last question to ask is, "What 
is the best way to do the job? 

STEP 2 Question each detail. 

3. When the worker has questioned all de- 
tails, eliminated some, combined and 
rearranged others and then found the 
best way to do the job, he has developed 
an improved method. 

STEP 3 Develop the new method. 

When the three steps have been completed 
the worker is ready to write up the im- 
proved method and submit it as a sugges- 
tion. 

4. The fourth step takes place after the 
suggestion has been approved. 

STEP 4 Apply the new methods 


Place suggestion for im- 
provement form on the 
board, overhead, or use 
as a handout. 

(Form is found with the 
handouts) 
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Proposal for Improvement 

It is recommended that suggestions for im- 
provement of a job be written up« The 
following forra may be followed: 


1. To — Head of Dept, Mgr, etCo Date 

2. From: 


3. Subject of suggestion 

4. Summary statement of savings, advantages 

5. Brief description of how savingg, im- 
provement, etCc can be accomplished. 


6. Credit is due 


for helping 


me with this suggestion o (For use if 
some other person has cooperated in the 
development of the suggestion.) 
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It is essential that the supervisor uhow 
genuine interest in and sincere enthusiasm 
£or suggestions submitted by his workers. 


He must report promptly to the worker on 
the use and effectiveness of his suggestion* 
If the suggestion is not practical the 
reasons why must be explained fully and the 
worker urged to submit other suggestions. 

The fourth step is, as we have seen, to 
apply the new method. Put new suggestions 
into practice promptly. Let the worker who 
made the suggestion give the idea a trial. 
If others are also going to use the im- 
proved method be sure that they understand 
it. 


When a worker's suggestions are used he 
should be given public credit promptly. 
This will encourage future suggestions oH; 
his part and will stimulate other workers 
to offer new ideas. Pay off for good sug- 
gestions. This should be done on the basis 
of money saved and ^^alue to the organization. 
You may allow extra days on vacation or give 
a percentage of the savingc effected. 

Dramatize the awards in bulletins or in 
your company paper or magazine. 


Discuss initiative. 



A final area which needs to be developed 
when working together, is the encourage- 
ment of employee initiative. 

Encouraging Initiative 

Initiative is the ability and desirje to 
start things. It is the energy or aptitude 
displayed in the initiation of an action 
that tends to develop or open up new fields. 

A worker develops initiative: 

(A) To demonstrate superiority of personal 
power— to gain recognition. 
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Question - How can initiative 
be developed? 


Question - Wliat are some 
factors which may dis- 
courage initiative? 


Close the session. 
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(B) As a medium of self-expression — a 

vital outlet for native talents ^ in- 
terests and physical energy. 

Initiative is often an underdeveloped 
quality. It is a precious trait but one 
that is easily stifled. It needs encourage- 
ment. 

Let's see how the . supervisor can develop 
initiative. What are some of the ways that 
have been successfully used? 

(List on the board the suggestions made by 
the groupo If not mentioned, bring out 
some of the following points.) 

1. Encourage experimentation with new 
ideas and new methods. 

2. Ask worker for ideas and opinions. 

3. Give credit for ideas and suggestions 
used. 

4. Assign responsibility — a sense of re- 
sponsibility is a strong stimulant to 
a worker *s initiative. 

5. Avoid forcing workers to do things your 
way, just because it is the supervisor's 
way. Blind, unquestioning cooperation, 
and following the bosses instructions 

do not stimulate or develop workers to 
the fullest. 

How do supervisoiB frequently discourage 
initiative? (Draw from the group) 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 


By ignoring the worker. 

By making light of his suggestions and 

ideas. 

Taking credit for worker *s ideas. 
Assuming a dictatorial attitude. 
Attaching too much importance to minor 
errors. 


Ask if there are any questions over the 
material covered « 
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Explain that the next session will deal 
with proper use of communication. 

Thank the group for their interest and 
cooperation. 
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HANDUUT #4-1 


LEADERSHIP BY INSPIRII^G AND MOLDING IDEALS 


Inspiring Leader 

Rewards 

Encourages 

Listens 

Keeps them informed 
Stimulates others to think 
Tells why and how to do it 
Helps others solve problems 
Wants long-run loyalty 
Considerate 
Tries persuasion^ 
Employee -centered 
Assumes best in others 
High minded 
Gives a square deal 
Considers before acting 
Appreciates 


Threatens 
Finds fault 
Talks 

Keeps them guessing 

Wants to do all the thinking 

Tells others what to do 

Ignores others* problems 

Wants prompt obedience 

Blunt 

Flaunts his authority 

Production- centered 

Assumes worst in others 

Vulgar minded 

Takes advantages of others 

Impulsive 

Thankless 
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HANDOUT #4-2 


SIX TECHiUQUES FOR 
WORKING WITH PEOPLE 


1. Be "at home" with people. 

2. Express yourself effectively. 

3. Arouse confidence. 

4. Increase your influence with people. 

5. Get yourself favorably known. 

6. Know how to handle trouble. 
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HANDOUT #4-3 

SAY A D ACT "WE" INSTEAD OF " I " 
Bosses say "I" Leaders say "WE" 

The boss assigns the task; the leader sets the pace. 
The boss drives his men; the leader coaches them. 
The boss depends upon authority; the leader on goodwill. 
The boss inspires fear; the leader inspires enthusiasm. 
The boss says 'T'; the leader says "We'\ 

The boss says "Get here on time"; the leader gets there ahead of 
time . 

The boss fixes the blame for the breakdown; the leader fixes the 
breakdown. 

The boss knows how it is done; the leader shews how. 

The boss makes work a drudgery; the leader makes It a game. 

The boss says "Go"; the leader says "Let's go". 
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HANDOUT %4-« 


THE WAY WE WORK T 0 6 E T H E R 


To develop better human relations^ l«E BELIEVE I« THESE PRINCIPLES: 


Importance of the Individual s We believe the actions of business 
should recognize human feelings and the importance of the indivi^al 
and should insure each person^ s treatment as an iiNtivi4ual . 


Mutual Acceptance . We believe that employees, their ^^ni^s, and man 
agement need to accept each other as individuals afA as groups and 
need to respect each other's functions and responsibilities. 


Common interest . We believe that employees, their unions, and maaajge- 
ment are bound together by a common interest — the ability of thei?- 
unit to operate successfully and that opportunity and security for the 
individual depend upon this success. 


Open Communication > We believe that the sharing of ideas, infowwition, 
and feelings is essential as a means of expression and as the route to 
better understanding and sounder decisions. 


Employee Participation . We believe that better results come about 
through seeking a balance of viewpoints and through mutual sharing and 
solving of problems by the people affected. 


Local Identity . We believe that the individual receives the greatest 
opportunities for recognition, pride, and job satisfaction through 
close identification with his local work unit. 


High Moral Standards . We believe that the soundest basis for judging 
the 'brightness'' of an action involving people is the test of its 
morality and its effect on basic human rights. 
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H;iNDODT #4 


PROPOSAL FOR IMPROVEMENT 


TO— HEAD OF DEPARTMENT, MANAGER, ETC, DATE 

FROM: 

SUBJECT OF SUGGESTION 

SUM^RY STATEMENT OF SAVINGS, ADVANTAGES, ETC. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF HOW SAVINGS, IMPROVEMENT, ETC, 
CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED. 


CREDIT IS DUE FOR HELPING ME 

WITH THIS SUGGESTION. (FOR USE IF SOMEONE ELSE 

HAS COOPERATED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUGGESTION) 


COMMUNICATION 
Session Five 


TOPIC OUTLIWE (Methods) 


Open the session 


Explain what will be 
Qcove^ed in this session. 


Read the article, "A Blow 
Against Socialized 
Medicine." 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Welcome everyone to the fifth session on 
human relations. 

Ask if there are any question covering the 
Pour Keys in the "Foundations For Good 
Human Relations." 

State that this session will deal with the 
communication process, and the proper use 
of communications regarding human relations. 


Many times misunderstanding takes place 
when people expect to hear something or 
think they hear something. This can be 
emphasized by this article on socialized 
medicine which I will read. 


A BLOW AGAINST SOCIT^IZED MEDICINE 

The year is 1990, and by this time, the British Government's policy of 
socialized medicine has been extended to require any married woman, who 
has not had a child within the first five years of marriage, must receive 
the services of a government man who will attempt to be the means of the 
wife beaoming a mother. There are no children in the family of this 
particular story, much to the sorrow of the husband. It is the morning 
of their fifth wedding anniversary. 


Husband : 


Lady: 

Man: 

Lady: 

Mans 

er|c 


Well, good-bye dear, I'm off to the office^ I suppose the 
gov ^'^.17^32 It man will be here shortly. (He leaves the house 
with his head lowered.) The wife is expecting the govern- 
m<^n; man, but caller is a Baby Photographer who has 
ccire to tV;e wrong house. 

Good Korning, 

How do you do? You probably don ^t know me, but I represent. 
You needn^t explain, Mr. ? • 

Jones is the name, Madam, and I*m a specialist in.*., 
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Lady: Yes, of course t won*t you sit diovm? 

Man: Your husband probably told you that I.. 

Lady: Oh, yes, we both agree that it's the best thing to do. 

Man: Well, in that case, we might as well get busy. 

Lady: I'm not familiar with the way to do this. Just where do we 
start? 

Man: Just leave that to me, Madanu I recommend two in the bathtub, 
one more on the couch, and a couple more on the floor. 


Lady: Good heavens 1 On the couch » on the floor, in the bathtub. 


Man: Well, my dear lady, even the best of us can't get a good one 
every time, but one out of five is bound to be a honey. 
I usually have the best luck in the bathtub. 

Lady: You'll have to pardon me, but it comes as a shock, and seems 
a bit informal. 

Man: No,, indeed, in my kind of work a man can't do his best work 

in a hurry « He opens album and shows it to her. Look at tbis, 
It's a good job, and isn't it a beauty? 

Lady: Yes, indeed # a lovely child. 

Man: But for a tough assignment, look at this job» Believe it 
or not, it was done on the top of a bus in Piccadilly. 

Lady: Oh I My Godl 

Man: It really isn't hard when a man in my line knows hbw. This 
work is really a pleasure. Now this one I did with one shot 
in Macy*s window. One shot, mind you. 

Lady: j3ven one shot in Macy's window seems a bit public to me. 

Man: It really has a story behind it. The mother of the child 
was an actress, and she needed a little publicity^ and did 
she get itl 

Lady: I should think sol 

Man: Here's a picture of the prettiest twins in town« I knocked 
this off in Central Park on a snowy afternoon last winter. 
It took me from two in the afternoon till five in the evening. 
I never worked under more difficult conditions with people 
ERXC ^^^^ five deep, pushing ahd crowding to get a look 


Ladys 


Pushing and crowding to get a looki 
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Man: Yes, people everywhere ^ just imagine more than three hours 

under a handicap like that I even had two cops helping me< 

I could have taken another shot or two, but by that time the 
squirrels were nibbling at my equipment and I had to give up* 
Well, if you're ready, Madair*; I'll aet my tripod up and we'll 
get started. 


Lady: 


Your tripod I 


Man: Yes, I alv?ays use my tripod tp rest my equipment cn^ as it's 
too heavy for me to hold it tor any length of timo and 


Good heavens, she's fainted 1 
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Discuss words with 
possible double 
meanincrs • 


Show why it is important 
to understemd the meaning 
of woids^ 


Words or Language 

A complicating problem with language is 
that nearly every word has several meanings* 
Only the context indicates the proper mean- 
ing* Usci in one sense a word may be 
derogatory^ but when used in another way^ it 
can be acceptable. For example, the term 
"dummy" in an argument may be quite un- 
complimentary^ but its use to refer to the 
person serving as "dummy" in a hand of 
bridge is acceptable* Many commonly used 
words have a nuiriber of meanings* The word 
"face" has 47 meanings, and "roxind" has 
73 meanings. It is fantiastic but true 
that the Oxford Dictionary records an 
average of 28 separate meanings for each 
of the 500 most used words in the English 
language. No wonder we have trouble com- 
municating with each other* 

If words really have no bertain meaning , how 
can we make sense with them - how can we 
communicate with other people? The answer 
is context* Individual words have so many 
meanings that they become meaningless/ until 
they are put into context. Consequently, 
an effective communicator is idea-centered , 
rather then word-centered. He knows that 
words do not mean - people mean. 
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Pictures 

A second way of communication is through 
pictures. They are used especially to aid 
and clarify word conmiunication. Work organ- 
izations make extensive use of pictures 
such as blueprints, charts, maps^, films, 
three'-^dimensional models, and similar de-^ 
vices. There is a saying that a picture 
can be worth a thousand words, which is 
certainly true when one observes a blue- 
print or sees a picture of a beautiful girl. 

A shoe manufacturer who was having trouble 
getting his workers to maintain quality 
made good use of pictures to restore care-* 
ful work/. He placed finished shoe rejects 
in a large room for several weeks and then 
brought representative employee groups into 
the room "to browse around and see for your- 
self." Few words were spoken, but much 
meaning was imparted by the sight of the 
rejected shoes. This manager was using 
pictures effectively as a supplement to his 
language communication. Pictures are, as 
the term implies, visual aids, and are most 
effective when used with well chosen words 
and actions to tell the complete story. 


Communicat ions 

A problem which faces many individuals in 
their day to day living and business life 
is that of proper communication. From the 
beginning of time people aave attempted to 
find the most efficient and effective way 
of communicating. Businesses have spent 
thousands of dollars in order to develop the 
best techniques for communicating with em- 
ployees. Disagreements may result, many 
times, because of lack of communication. 
Failure on the job may also be partially due 
to the lack of communications. 

Communication in human relations is simply 
defined as "the process of passing infor- 
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mation and understanding from one indivi'- 
dual to another.'* A significant point of 
this definition is that communication 
always involves two people - a sender and 
a receiver. Another significant point is 
that effective communication irvolves both 
information and understanding « 

Communication; The Mechanical Process 

(Effective Managerial Leadership, James J. 
Cribben, American Management Association, 
1972, pg. 160) 

The mechanics of the communication process 
are easily outlined. 

- Two or more people or a person and a 
machine bear a relationship to each other 
that necessitates interaction. 


- There is a need, problem , or situation 
requiring communication, and the inter- 
.jhange is mutually beneficial. 

- The initiator of the communication has 
certain objectives that he ^eeks to attain 
through the process. 

- A message is formulated that presumably 
embodies the intentions of the sender. 

- A channel or combination of channels is 
selected for the transmission of the 
message. 

- The message is encoded in appropriate 
language* 

- It is transmitted and received . 

- It is decoded by the recipient . 

- It is understood with the same meaning 
that it originally had for the sender. 
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- The sender secures feedback to confirm 
receipt and understanding. 
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- The recipient behaves in line with the 
objectives of the sender. 

This process will be further explained 
through the use of a communication flow 
chart. 

COMMUNICATION 

FLOW CHART 

COMMUNICATION PLOW CHART 


SENDER 



(ENCODE) 


MESSAGE 


^ MEDIA 


RECEl'nSR 


»FEEDBACKifCiM, 



The whole sequence of cornznunications Involves seven basic steps as 
Illustrated. Each step Is very Important for proper communication, 
although some individuals fail to adhere to each. 

SENDER - The sender refers to the individual who has an idea^ thought, 
or something he wants to get across to another individual. 

ENCODE - The sender organizes his ideas into a series of symbols. 

Words, or pictures which he feels will communicate nis ideas 
to the intended receivers. (Ideas to words) 

MESSAGE - Refers to the idoas which he wants to communicate. 


MEDIA - The channel selected which is used to get the ideas or thoughts 
from the sender to the receiver. The media selected should be 
selected based on the type of message to be sent. 

DECODE - This step refers to the translation of the words, pictures or 
symbols back into ideas « (Words to ideas) 

RECEIVER The person to whom the idea was sent. 

FEEDBACK This step is one which is neglected by many individuals, but 
it is the moat important. Here is where we find out whether 
the person who received the message actually understood it. 
Feedback is what m?ikes most of the difference between an ef** 
O fective and an ineffective sender. 

ERIC 
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Discuss what a coxn- Cort mmnj^t ion Barrier 

munication barrier 

is. (How, Managers Motivate: Dowling end 

Sayles, NcGraw-Hill, New York, 1971.) 


Tlie basic psychological barrier to com- 
municaticn is inherent in the nature of 
language itself • Strictly speaking, we 
can't convey meaning. All we can do is 
convey words. And as for the words, they 
are what John Locke called them three hund- 
red years ago - "merely arbitrary signs for 
certain ideas, chosen by historical accident 
and liable to change." The real meaning of 
words are i ^ the minds of those who hear 
them, not in the words themselves. 


Instead of hearing what people say, we 
hear v/hat our iT^inds tell us they said, 
which may be the. same thing or something 
different. 


Experiment , 


Try a little experiment. Assvime you are in 
a managerial capacity and you observe and 
hear a group of your subordinates laughing 
heartily - all you know is what you a^e and 
hear. What message comes across to you? 
There are three common reactions to such 
a situation. V?hich one is yours? 


1. To the manager who believes work must 
be unpleasant in order to be productive, 
the laughter communicates to him that 
time is being wasted, and that maybe 
the assignments are too easy. 


2. To the manager who believes that con- 
tented employees work harder, the 
laughter communicates that he is 
succeeding as a manager. 

3. To the manager who is personally in- 
secure^ the laughter communicates the 
likelihood that the men are making fun 
of him. 
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Discuss channels of 
communication • 


Place examples of one-way 
and two-way channels of 
communication on the 
board. 


Channels of Communicatio n 

Communication channels are better known us 
"One-way channels" and "Two-way channels." 

Examples ; 


Management 

Workers 
One-way 


Manaqement 

I 

Workers 
Two-way 


One-way Channels 


In the one-way channel of communication 
management may have a policy of not listen- 
ing to their workers. This maiy take place 
in authoritarian leadership. Feedback is 
not allowed to take place properly and 
workers will feel as though they have no 
say in the company. 


Two-way Channels 


Two-way channels of communication has man- 
agement talking to the wc rkers and the 
workers can di scuss problems with manage- 
ment. This allows the workers to feel a 
part of the company because he has some 
input. 

Of the two channels, the two-way channel 
tends to be the most successful. For huiiian 
relations reasons we can eliminate the one- 
way channel because it does not allow for 
any response by the workers. Even though 
two-way communication channels is consider- 
ed best, it still has its draw backs. 


Show how one-way communication and two-way 
communication channels work by using class 
participation for an experiment. 
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Ask for a volvinteer for 
an experiment* 

For an actual drawing, 
use the example in 
Handout ^5-1 r but of 
course do not distribute 
to the group. 

(You might also want to 
substitute "The Communi-* 
cation Game" from Human 
Relations Games r The 
Ohio Distributive Educa- 
tion Materials Lab. 


Have class laeihbers show 
what they drew. 


Again have the class 
members »how what 
they drew. 

Place the drawing on 
overhead projector. 


FRir 


Have an individual come up front and des*- 
cribe the drawing below: 

- The individual can only describe what 
he sees, and the rest of the group is 
to draw what is being described. 

- No questions carjpe asked by the group. 

rD 



Have the individual again desdribe the 
drawing « but allow questions to be asked. 


As you can see from this example # it is 
difficult to sometimes understand what is 
being said when there is only one-way com- 
munication taking place. 

A better drawing was obtained when you 
were allowed to ask questions. This is 
using a two-way channel of communication. 

The sender also received some form of feed- 
back , and could tell whether the receivers 
were getting the message. 
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Discuss three-way 
conrniunlca tion • 


^lace the three-way 
coRominlcatlons 
channel on the board. 


Questions to ask your- 
self before communicating < 

These questions may be 
placed on the board « 


Discuss the fundamentals 
of employee communication* 
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Three-way Channels 

Better than two«-way channels at communica- 
tion are three-way channels of communication* 
This allows management to commvinicate with 
workers; workers can communica^ with man- 
agement; workers can communicat^with other 
workers; and management can communicate 
with other individuals in managementw 

Each person knows what the other person is 
doing in this type of communication syatem« 
and feedback takes place in all directions. 


Example ; 

Worker 

to 
Worker 


Management 
^^^^^ 

Workers 


Management 
to 

Management 


Three-way 


Before any comitiunication takes place i the * 
sender should ask himself six'key questions.. 
Three apply to him. (1) What do I intend 
to say or write? (2) What will I actually 
say or write # m^etimen in spite of my good 
intentions? (3) What will I really mean ^ 
What will be the emotional impact of what I 
say or write? The other thrfee questione 
apply to tho receiver: (1) What does he 
expec t to hear or r<»ad? (2) What will be 
actually read or heard # at times despite . 
what is said or written? (3) How will he 
feel about \diat he reads or hears? 


Fundamentals of Employee Communication 

Even though three-way channels of commun- 
ication is considered the best« one has to 
understand the two-way communication system* 
In an effective two-way communication sys- 
tem between mamagement and employees # the 
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Handout #5-2. 

Ask for the group's 
ideas and comments. 


following principles should be practiced; 

1* Management must be genuinely willing to 
share information with employees. Corn- 
munications cannot be successful if 
management assumes an air of secrecy 
about its acts and intentions. 

2. Communication with employees must fiinc*- 
tion as a two-way system, giving workers 
an opportunity to express their view 

to management. 

3. The disstortion of information which 
occurs in oral transmission from person 
to person should be avoided by written 
statements. 

4* Communications should be expressed in 
terms with which employees are familiar # 
and consistent with their education and 
experience. 

5. Communications media should be prepared 
by experienced, trained specialists. 
Communication of importamt information 
should not be entrusted to inexperienced 
personnel. 

6. Communications should not be distorted, 
or misleading, but based Upon facts 
presented accurately and temperately. 

7« Information should be timely. Speed is 
important in getting facts to employees 
to avoid misunderstanding. 

8. Repetition is an essential in good em- 
ployee communication. Employees should 
be told the fact s # and the same facts 
repeated again in different terms to 
make them understood. 

9. Employees should be given information * 
in small amounts fox clear understanding. 

10c Responsibility for employee communica- 
tions should be assigned to the public 
relations department. 


Read the article 
to, the group or 
be able to discuss, 

o 
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Feeling of Being In On Things 

(Article: Motivation through Communication) 

All ^ployees want to know what is going on in 
their company. ' They want to know wherfe their 
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particular job fits into the big picture. They 
want to know what kind of a contribution their 
position makes. One of the strongest desires of 
an individual is to become a member of a groups— 
to belong and be accepted bv his peers. When 
management assures a worker the feeling of being 
in or a part of the store or the company, that 
management is assuring for itself better motived ted 
employees. Sometimes, management foolishly feels 
that individual workers are not interested in the 
company as a whole. If an orgemization does a 
good job of downward communications, it might be 
surprised to find that employees are very in- 
terested in company matters. 

There are many ways top management in a company 
can keep employees informed about company goals, 
company progress, and company news. Some com<- 
panies use an employee newsletter distributed on 
a regxilar basis. Part of the newsletter is em» 
ployee - written and concerns employee activities # 
but part of it also is company news, described 
in a way that makes the employees feel a part of 
the company. Memos or news bulletins, prepared 
by top managearaent and distributed to every single • 
employee within a company, are another way com- 
panies keep their employees up-to-date about 
important company activities^ Company-wide 
meetings for employees are also used successfully 
in some types of companies. 

The immediate link between the employee and the 
company's top management, however, is the super- 
visor. It is an important part of his job to bfe 
a channel of communication between management and . 
worker, not a barrier that divides the two levels. 
Supervisors can use the seime methods of communica- 
tion used by top management, but in slightly 
different ways. 

Short but frequent meetings are an excellent way 
to keep a group of workers up-to-date on what is 
happening, both within the department and within 
the company. These meetings give employees the 
feeling of "being in on things." They also are 
an excellent kind of give-and-take communication, 
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for the supervisor can discuss developments and 
then employees can ask questions cibout the subject 
under discussion. 


Tlie question does come up: How much should em- 
ployees be told about a company^ s operations? 
The answer: As much as they want to knoWf and 
as much as is of interest to themf so long as the 
information is of a kind that would not be harm- 
ful to the company if learned by a competitor. 


Too rauch information f even if it saturates the 
employees f is better than too little. 


Discuss the importance 
of employee relations 
and communica'tions* 


Question - Ask the class 
members what they feel 
employees want to know. 


Importance of Employee Relations and 
Communications 

Failure to inform employees leads to mis- 
understanding, false r\imors# and confusion* 
If employees are not informed by man^tgement 
about matters which affect their work, they 
make their own ass\imptions or turn to out- 
side sources for information. 

« 

Employees want to express to Atanagement 
their opinions about their jobs, working 
conditions, and other matters affecting 
their interests. Two-way channels of com- 
mxinication should be established to give 
workers an opportunity to ask questions 
about the business or to make suggestions 
to managements 


Hhat Employees Want To Know 

1. Knowledge about the company - its 
background and present organization* 

2. Product knowledge - how products are 
made and where they go. 

3. Advance information about changes in 
methods and new products. 

4. Policy information - especially new 
policies as th^y affect themselves and 
their fellow workers. 
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Handout #5-3, 

What employees want 

to know. 


Dlflcii88 what Is meant 
by management having 
an open dcor policy. 


DISCUSSION f4ATERIAL 
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5. What is expected of the employees, and 
how they are measuring up to expecta- 
tions « 

6. How their jobs fit into the scheme of . 
things and their chances for advance- 
ment • 

7« The outlook for business and the pro- 
spects for steady work* 

8. The company's income and its profits 
and losses. 

9. The possibilities and reasons for lay-* 
offs# and how the employees as indivi** 
duals are affected* 


Open Door Policy 

The term "open door policy" has been used 
by management as a means to show that they 
have an interest in their employees. Any 
time employees have a problem they can feel 
free to take that problem to someone, and 
he will listen. 

The open door is very attractive in theory, 
but it appears to be ineffective in prac- 
tice. Though the door physically is open, 
psychological and social barriers exist 
which make employees reluctant to walk in. 
Some employees hesitate to be singled out 
as lacking Information or having a problem. 
Others are afraid they will upset their 
memagers. Some are just "afraid of what's 
behind the door." The way the open door 
can be most effective is for a manager or 
supervisor to walk through it and get out 
sunong his people. The door is for mauaagers 
and supervisors to walk through. 

Sometimes an open door policy is used to 
mask a mamager's own hesitancy to make con-* 
tacts with those below him. Or it may 
express his dislike for contact below or 
his pride, i.e., "If they want to commtmicate 
let them come to me." As one individual 
said, "The open door is often a slogan to 
hide /Closed mindso" 
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Discuss what is meant 
by "REAL" listening. 


A person can listen to 
more words faster than 
an individual can speak. 
Because of this uhe 
listener fills those voids 
and gaps with other 
thoughts, which can cause 
misunderstanding and 
confusion if he does not 
concentrate on what is 
being said. 


A typical listener re- 
itiembers only about 25 
per cent of what was said 
after two months. 

Listening is, therefore, 
most effective for under- 
standing general ideas or 
short-term operating pro- 
blems. It is not effective 
for receipt and storage of 
factual details; here we 
depend on the written 
word* 

Discuss the major benefits 
of good listening. 
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On the other hand, a genuine open door can 
be a real aid to upward communication. The 
true test is whether the manager behind the 
door has an open-door attitude. This says 
to employees, "Your viewpoints are welcome.' 
It is the open-ear policy. 


Listening {Davis 358-359) 

In communication channels it is very import- 
ant that proper listening takes place. One 
can assume that he is understanding what is 
being said but he may receive a totally dif- 
ferent meaning than that which was intended. 
This is why listening is so important in the 
communication process. 

Spoken communication has a back and forth 
pattern similar to the exchange of play be- 
tween tennis players. The speaker sends 
symbols, and the receiver's responses come 
back to the speaker in the form of symbols. 
The result is a developing play-by-play sit- 
uation in which the speaker can adjust his 
message to fit the responses of his receiver. 
This opportunity to adjust to the receiver 
is the one great advantage of speaking com- 
pared to writing. Listening is, therefore, 
important to both parties in a conversational 
interchange and is a dual responsibility of 
both the speaker and listener* 

Listening consumes a large part of a manager's 
time because it is the main way he learns 
about situations. It is estimated that a 
supervisor and manager spend 45 per cent of ' 
their communication time listening, and 30 
per cent talking, making a total of 75 per 
cent oral communication. 

The major benefits of good listening are 5 

I. A good listener can make better decisions 
because he has better information* 
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Handout #5-4. 
Ten commandments 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


2< 


4, 
5. 


A good listener saves time because he 
learns more within a given period of 
time. He learns about the person 
talking, as well as what that person 
is saying. 

Listening helps the communicator deter- 
mine how well his message is being re- 
ceived. 

A good listener stimulates others to 
better speaking. 

Good listening increases under standing^ 


To improve your ability to be a good listen 
er there are "Ten Commandments for Good 
Listening. " 


1. Stop talking - you cannot listen if 
you are talking. 

2. Put the talker at ease - help him feel 
that he is free to talk. 

3. Show him that you wemt to listen - Look 
and act interested. Listen to under- 
stand. 

4. Remove distractions - don't doodle# tap 
or shuffle papers. Close the door. 

5. Empathize with him - try to put your- 
self in his place so that you can see 
his point of view. 

6. Be patient - allow plenty of time. Do 
not interrupt him. 

7. Hold your temper - an angry man gets 
the wrong meaning from words. 

8. Go easy on argxunent and criticism - 
don't argue: even if you win, you lose 

9. Ask questions - this encourages him and 
shows you are listening. It helps to 
develop points further. 

10. Stop talking - this is first and last, 
because all other commandments depend 
on it. You can't listen v^ile you ere 
talking. 


Question - What is a 
rumor? What can be 
""O about them? 

ERIC 


Rumors 


(Davis, Human Relations at Work) 


When the communication system is not used 
properly rumors may start. That is when 
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Use the telephone game. 
Have the class get close 
enough together that they 
can ;Whl8per to one another. 

Oon*t allow the individuals 
to repeat the rumor more 
than once. 

Use this demonstration to 
show how rvimorB get 
started. 


Question *-> What can be 
done to discourage 
rumors? 


two-way channels or throe-way channels are 
not in effect # the communication system of 
the "grapevine" takes over and rumors 
start. 

Workers want to know what is going on in 
a company. Someone may hear bits and 
pieces of a conversation which may have 
some direct effect on the workers. Instead 
of finding out the total story the indivi« 
dual adds what he thinks is going to happen, 
thus a rumor has started. 


Telephone Game 


(START A RUMOR) Whisper a rumor to one 
individual in the class. Make it compli- 
cated enough so the story which is being 
told will get confused by the time it 
reaches the last individual. 

(A) Ask the last individual to repeat what 
he heard. 

(B) Ask the first individual to repeat 
what he heard. 
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A rumor is a devastating disease that 
sweeps through an organization as fast as 
a sxunmer storm-^and usually with as much 
damage. Rumors should be fought firmly and 
consistently, but how and what to strike 
must be known « It is a serious mistake to 
strike at the ^ole grape-vine merely 
because it happens to be the agent which 
carries rumors. 

The best approach in dealing with rumors is 
to get at its causes, rather them try to 
kill it after it has aire d% started. Get- 
ting at causes is wise use of the preventive 
approach, instead of a curative approach. 
A cooperative high-morale group has very 
little rximor-mongering, for the simple 
reason that its members have little cause 
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to start rxunors* When people feel reason^ 
ably secure, understand the things that 
matter to them, and feel on a team, there 
are few rximors. But when people are poor).y 
placed in the group, emotionally maladjusted, 
or inadequately informed about their en- 
vironment, they are likely to be rumor- 
mongers. This is a normal defensive red- 
action attempting to make their situation 
more meaningful and secure* 

But, in spite of all that can be done, 
rumors do start. Then What? In general, 
an attempt should be made to stop the ones 
that are importamt enough to be of concern. 
They should be stopped as early as possible 
because research ahows that once a rumor's 
general theme is known and accepted, then 
employees distort future happenings to 
conform to the rumor. Thus, if employees 
accept the scuttlebutt that there are plans 
to move the firm^s offices to a new building, 
then every minor change thereafter will be 
interpreted as a confirmation of that rumor 
(even, for example, when an electrician 
comes to repair a plug) , if the lumor were 
dead, this same change could be made with- 
out any employee upset at all. 

Naturally not all riunors should be fought, 
for that would be like Don Quixote fighting 
windmills; but the damaging ones must be 
dealt with. Rumors are stopped or weakened 
by getting out the facts in any way possible* 
Usually, face-to-face supply of facts is 
the most effective way, but a word of war fl- 
ing is in order. The facts must be given 
directly without first mentioning the rumor, 
because research suggests that \Aien a rumor 
is repeated at this time, it is remembered 
just as well as the refutation. 

Participation should also help combat rumors 
because it gives members some part in deter- 
mining the things which afiect them. It is 
a well recognized principle that "rumors 
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will tend to arise in situations where 
developments especially relevant to people's 
existence lie largely outside their control 

Regardless of a rumor's importance, it 
should be listened to carefully because, 
even though untrue, it usually carries a 
message. One should ask one's self; "Why 
did that rumor originate? What does it 
mean?" m every case, there is some cause 
which needs to be understood. 
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Ask if there are any questions over the 
lesson. 

Mention that the next session will deal 
with proper handling of "Grievances and 
Discipline, " 

Thank the group for their responses and 
comments . 

Give the time and location for the next 
meeting. 



HANDOUT #5-2 


Fundamentals of Employee Communications 


IN AN EFFECTIVE TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION SYSTEM BETWEEN MANAGEMENT AND 
EMPLOYEES, THE FOLLOWING PRINCIPLES SHOULD BE PRACTICED: 


1. Management must be genuinely willing to share information with 
employees. Communications cannot be successful if management 
assumes an air of secrecy about its acts and intentions. 

2. Communication with employees must function as a two-way system , 
giving workers an opportunity to express their views to manage- 
ment* 


3. The distortion of information which occurs in oral transmission 
from person to person should be avoided by written statements. 

4. Communications should be expressed in terms with which employees 
are familiar ^ and consistent with their education and experience. 

5. Communications media should be prepared by experienced, trained 
specialists. Communication of important information should not 
be entrusted to inexperienced personnel. 

6. Communications should not be distorted or misleading » but based 
upon facts presented accurately and temperately. 

7. Information should b© timely. Speed is important in getting facts 
to employees to avoid misunderstandings, 

8. Repetition is an essential in good employee communication. Em* 
ployees should be told the facts , and the same facts repeated 
again in different terms to make them understood. 

9. Employees should be given information in small amounts for clear 
understanding. 

10. Responsibility for employee communications should be assigned to 
the public relations department. 
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Importance of Employee Relations and Communications 

Failure to inform employees leads to misunderstanding, false 
rumors, and confusion. If employees are not informed by management 
about matters which affect their work, they make their own assumptions 
or turn to outside sources for information. 

Employees want to express to management their opinions about their 
jobs, working conditions, and other matters affecting their interests* 
Two-way channels of communication should be established to give workers 
an opportunity to ask questions about the business or to make sugges- 
tions to management. 

WHAT EMPLOYEES WANT TO KNOW 

1. Knowledge about the company — its background and present 
organization. ^ 

2. Product knowledge — how products are made and where tht:y go. 

3. Policy information — especially new policies as they affect 
themselves and their fellow workers. 

4. Advance information about changes in methods and new products* 

5. What is expected of the employees, and how they are measuring 
up to expectations. 

6. How their jobs fit into the scheme of things and their chances 
for advancement. 

7. The outlook for business and the prospects for steady work. 

8. The company's income and its profits and losses. 

9. The possibilities and reasons for layoffs, and how the employ- 
ees as individuals are affected. 
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Ten Commandments For Good Listening 


1. Stop talking 

You carmuc listen if you are talking* 

2. Put the talker at ease 

Help him feel that he is free to talk. 

3. Show him that you want to listen 

Look and act interested. Listen to understand. 

4. Remove distractions 

Don't doodle 9 tap or shuffle papers. Close the door. 

5. Empathize with him 

Try to put yourself in his place so that you car. see his 
point of view. 

6. Be patient 

Allow plenty of time. Do not interrupt him. 
7c Hold your temper 

An angry man gets the wrong meaning from words. 

8 . Go easy on argument and criticism 

Don't argue: even if you win^ you lose. 

9. Ask questions 

This encourages him and shows you are listening. It helps 
to develop points further. 

10. Stop talking 

This is first and last^ because all other commandments 
depend on it. You can't listen while you are talking. 
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GRIEVANCES AND DISCIPLINE 
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Open the session. 

Place grievances and 
discipline on the board 
or flip chart. 


Question, 


Discuss what grievances 
are, and how to handle 
them. 


Definition of grievance, 


Welcome everyone to the sixth session. 

State that this session deals with the 
effective handling of grievances and 
discipline. 

The first part of this session will deal 
with annoyances and grievances, then 
proper handling of discipline will follow. 

TMhy is it important for supervisors to 
handle annoyances and grievances? 

Annoyances and Grievances 

It is important that every supervisor be 
able to recognize and prevent annoyances 
and grievances. An annoyance not remedied 
promptly may become a grievance. For ex- 
ample, if an individual neglects his share 
of stockwork once or twice, it is likely 
to be an annoyance to others in the depart- 
ment. If he continues to manage to avoid 
stockwork, a real grievance may develop. 

A grievance is more serious than an annoy- 
ance and more difficult to handle. Griev- 
ances do not all develop from emnoyances. 
For example; a feeling that favoritism is 
being shown, or that compensation is unfair, 
is a grievance in its own right, and not 
an exaggerated annoyance. 

A working definition of a grievance may be 
defined as, ''Any real imagined feeling of 
personal injustice which sui employee has 
concerning his employment relationship," 

The feeling does not have to be expressed 
to become a grievajice. Neither does it 
have to be true or correct; a feeling which 
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Handout #6-1. 

Why handle grievances. 

Di8CU£)8 each point. 


Question - What may cause 
employee grievances? 


List on the board. 


Have the class try to 
develop a list of 
grievances employees 
may have. (List them 
on the board.) 


arises from imaginary conditions or from 
erroneous logic is still a grievance if 
it causes a feeling of injustice. 

Grievances keep employees from working 
100 percent. 

It would be very easy for management and 
supervisors ju^jt to let grievances go by 
without giving them any consideration. 
There are six basic reasons why grievances 
should be handled properly by management 
and supervisors. 

1. Petty grievances have a tendency to 
grow. 

2. As a supervisor # you should have the 
first chance of handling situations 
that upset workers. 

3. Because you are at the scene of action# 
you can handle such grievances more 
quickly and effectively. 

4. You know the workers better than anyone 
else. 

5. Practice is the best teacher. It will 
give you a chance to handle human re- 
lation problems. 

6. Your failure to act may cause loss of 
respect and confidence from your workers • 
The next time they may >y pass" you. 

Employees of all types and at all levels 
develop grievances. Some of the factors 
that may cause grievances are: 

1. Management 

2. Job conditions 

3. Government rules 

4. General social conditions 

5. Home environment 

Some of the most common grievances are: 

1. Discipline cases 

2. Job evaluation and work assignments 

3. Seniority problems, including promo- 
tions , transfers , etc . 
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Set the gri^vanceB out 
into the open. 


Handout #6-2* 
Key points •••• 

OiectrsB each points 


Place these two factors 
on the board and discuss 
why each is important. 


4* Overtime 

5 • Vacations 

6* Holidays 

7. Incentive plans 

If management is truly interested in 
helping solve employee grievances, the 
proper human relations attitude management 
should have is that of helping employees 
bring their grievances out into the open. 
Having these grievances brought out in 
the open is the only way in which the 
actual grievance can be understood. 

There are certain key points to remexnber 
when dealing with grievamces. 

1. A grievance is a grievance as long as 
a worker thinks it is^ 

2. "Keeping an open door" meanr showing a 
willingness to hear and consider com-> 
plaints. 

3. Try to put the complaining worker at 
ease* He may bo under emotional strain* 

4. Keep the interview a discussion, not 
an arg;unent« 

5. Consider the complainant's viewpoint 
and try to understand why he feels as 
he does. 

6. Don't jump to conclusionri avoid snap 
judgments* 

?• Be big enough to admit your own mistakes^ 
If you have made a mistake admit it 
frankly. 

8* Regard every grievance as a chance to 
learn something new about hximzm re<- > 
lations. 


Two basic factors are very important when 
it comes to settling any typa of grievance < 

1 • jeatience 
2. Sincerity 
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Place on the board and 
show why it is import- 
ant to remeniber these 
points. 


Handout #6-3. 

Give this handout to the 
class and allow them plenty 
of time to read. 

Discuss the handout in 
great detail. 


When ^lealing with grievauices it is Import- 
ant to remember: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Get all sides of the grievamce. 
Don't go spreading a grievance around < 
Talk to each person involved. 
Don't pass the buck. 


Discipline and Disciplinary Action 

Organizational climate is reflected in the 
discipline of employees. Discipline is 
employee self-control to meet organization 
standards and objectives. It is the ''taut 
ship, " providing the self-control which 
underlies all genuine team-work. Disci- 
pline relates to employee conduct, whereas 
morale relates to employee feelings. Dis- 
cipline is developed both by management and 
by the employee group. Employees them*- 
selves exert powerful influence on others 
in their group to tow the line, to keep 
up, and to "get with it." If these em- 
ployee pressures can be guided to support 
management standards, then the^ group itself 
is a strong supportive force for discipline 


Management has primary responsibility for 
developing and maintaining discipline. In 
doing so, it must first make its standards 
known and understood. If employees do not 
know what standards management expects, 
their conduct is likely to be erratic or 
misdirected. Employees will better support 
standards which they have helped crsate. 
They will also give more support to stan*- 
dards stated positively instead of nega- 
tively, su6h as "Safety firstP rather 
than "Don't be careless". Thogir li^dilly 
want to know the reasons behind a standard 
so that it will make sense to them. 
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I Second, management's enforcement of its 
standards must meet employee standards. 
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Ask the class for their 
ideas and comments on 
the illustration. 


Discuss rules. 


This requires management to be consistent, 
fair, flexiblei and impersonal. 

ILLUSTRATION : 

Employees A and B disregarded a no<-smolcinq 
rule on numerous occasions • Then employees 
C disregarded it and the "roof caved in*" 
He was given a severe reprimand in front 
of others and three days off. To other 
employees and to C, this action was wholly 
inconsistent and unfair. Employees at this 
point did not know what management's real 
standard of conduct was, and discipline 
deteriorated. Originally they conducted 
themselves on the basis of how management 
enforced the sign (instead of what the 
sign said.) When enforcement became con- 
fused, they were both confused and resent- 
ful of injustice. It is evident in this 
exeunple that enforcement of standards in a 
right way is a key to discipline. 

Disciplinary Rules to Follow 

Rule 1: Disciplinary action is likely to 

be most effective v/hen the employee 
feels that it is the actual in- 
fraction that is being condemned 
and not himself. 

Rule 2: It is essential for a worker to 
know when he has committed a 
violation. 

Rule 3: Disciplinary action should. tsOce 
place as soon after the offense 
as possible so that it is more 
directly connected with the in- 
fraction. 

This policy is also consistent with the 
basic aim of disciplinary action, which is 
to encourage future conduct within the 
rules rather than to punish. Since people 
respond differently to the same treatment, 
different disciplinary actions are necessary 
to achieve what might be called equal rights. 
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Ask the class for their 
coitiments on the 
illustration. 


Handout #6-4. 

Again dllow the class 
plenty of time to read- 
then discuss the 
material* 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


ILLUSTRATION : 

How would you handle this problem? 

For example, take the case of Joe, a respon-* 
sible and conscientious employee who, be- 
cause of a communication slip-*up at home 
and a chain of unfortunate circumstances, 
fails to notify his foreman of his absence 
until three days have gone by* Bill, on 
the other hand, is the devil-may--care 1:ype 
who has openly boasted that the reason for 
his absence is none of management's busi- 
ness. On the afternoon of the third c^^y. 
Bill sends a telegram from Las Vegas saying, 
"Car broke down. Hope to return Monday* *• 

Is it likely that exactly equal penalties 
in these two cases will accomplish the 
objective of disciplinary action? 


Disciplinary Action 


Because of the importance of enforcing 
standards, when discipline deteriorates it 
is necessary for mamagement to take disci- 
plinary action or to discipline employees. 
Disciplinary action is a penalty invoked 
for an employee who failed to meet stand- 
ards. Its twofold objective is to reform 
the offender amd to deter others. It Is, 
therefore, educational and corrective/ 
rather than punitive slapping back at an 
employee in the wrong. Research discloses 
that the punitive, blcuning approach tends 
to get lower productivity from employees. 

The ultimate disciplinairy action is dis- 
charge. It has been said that every em- 
ployee discharge is evidence of managferoent 
failure; this is theoretically correct but 
not arealistic in terms of h\aman relations, 
ileither managers nor employees are perfect; 
hence some problems cannot be solved. Some- 
times it is better for the employee to go 
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somefwhere else. There are limits to how 
much effort a manager can devote to retain 
a poor employee* Too much interest or con- 
cession may actually encourage him to re- 
peat his behavior, thus weakening him 
instead of helping him« Furthermore, 
interests of other employees must always 
he considered. 

Ask the class for their ILLUSTRATION : 
comments on the 

illustration. "A manager of a school lunchroom had an 

autocratic, incompetent supervisor of food 
service who he should have fired, but 
decided to retain in order to help her** 
The next fall no employees returned to this 
department and no students were on the 
parttime eritployment list. During the year 
he fired her, and the following fall a 
normal amount of employees and students 
returned to this department. In other wordi 
by retaining her originally, he lost all 
other employees." 

One of the toughest problems management 
faces in takim^ disciplinary 2u::tion is ho^r 
to resolve the fundamental conflict between 
consistency and flexibility. Consistency 
is sought because it makes for administra- 
tive simplicity^ Flexibility is necessary 
because people and situations are unique. 
Where this policy prevails, an accurate 
list of specific offenses and penalties 
may work better than a general statement of 
policy. Discipline and loyalty probably 
can be maintained with detailed rules of 
this type if the employer hews to them 
absolutely. 

But something is lost with inflexible dis- 
cipline of this kind. Unswerving adherence 
to the rules becomes monotonous and may 
even be dangerous. It fails to motivate 
people toward positive esprit de corps and 
takes the heart out of disciplinary action. 
By bringing all men down to one level. 
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Discuss eacn one of the 
discipline principles. 

Develop these with the 
class. 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


regardless of their uniqueness, it sub- 
jects them to the seune kind of impersonal 
treatment that we give to physical matter. 
Thei:«» is no longer anything personal in 
the disciplinary relationship. Men become 
the victims of a lifeless system. 

Should mamagement, then, go to the other 
extreme — avoid rules and leave it to human 
judgment* to interpret general policy? Most 
likely neither extreme is the right one. 
The operating solution will be a compromise 
between them. 

The flexible approach seems more in accord 
with human relations research and concepts 
which have been developed over the past 
few decades. It respects human dignity 
and individual differences. It is the more 
human policy and the more liberal policy 
because it allows for interpretation. It 
says, "The employer is obligated to treat 
people alike in so far as they are alike, 
but he is obligated to treat them differ- 
ently to the extent that they are different 
and in different situations." ' 


Discipline Principles 

1. Most research studies reveal that 
people break rules less often when the 
supervisor is a good leader. One way 
to be a good leader is to have a sin- 
cere interest in employees. 

2. When an employee breaks a rule, make 
discipline your last resort. Try to 
find out why a person acts the way he 
does^ then se^^ what you can do to re- 
move that reason. 

3. Do not use threats - you may have to 
back that threat up. You may have no 
power to enforce that threat. 
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This is optional. 

This may serve as a 
good teaching device 
if done with some 
planning ahead of 
time. 


Discuss the role playing 
activity with the total 
group after the pre- 
sentation « Get their 
comment's and reactions. 

Discuss with the class 
the development of a 
disciplinary policy. 


Cover each of the six 
points in developing 
a disciplinary pro- 
cedure, and ask the 
class if they can tell 
why each is important. 
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4. 


"Negative vs. Positive Discipline" 
Negative discipline is when you penal- 
ize an individual. Positive discipline 
is when you can get an individual tc 
do what you want through constructive 
criticism or discussion. 


Role Play 


Discipline 


You will need two volunteers. One indivi- 
dual serves as a supervisor, the other as 
an employee. 

The employee has been arriving late for 
work each morning for the last week. It 
has come to the attention of the supervisor 
and he calls the employee in to his office 
to discuss the problem. 

No further instructions are to be ^'''^en. 
Let the individual serving as the suptsr- 
visor try and solve the problem of getting 
the employee to work on time. 


pisciplinary Procedure 

If management wishes to pursue a flexible 
policy tovmrds discipline, there are cer- 
tain procedures which should be followed. 
It is important tc remember that the policy 
must be placed in writing and communicated 
to all employees. 

1. First, the employer must recognize that 
this is a long term .process— the evol- 
ution of a basic change in a work 
climate may take years. A rule can be 
changed at a moment's notice, but mutual 
confidence cannot be expected to appear 
overnight. 

2* Second, the organization needs a long- 
range program for upgrading the mana- 
gers who will make disciplinary 
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erJc 


decisions. If policy interpretation 
is to be left to their judgment, then 
they must be fully capable of reaching 
sound decisions. When a manager or 
supervisor makes an exception^ he must 
be able to establish a reason for 
treating the particular employee and/ 
or the particular situation differently. 

3. Third, the general level of union-man- 
agement relations and confidence in 
management will need to be upgraded. 

4. Fourth, disciplinary action is likely 
to be most effective when the employee 
feels that it is the actual infraction 
that is being condemned and not himself 
as a person. (Too often in the heat of 
argument a supervisor is goaded into 
condemning the offending worker rather 
than his act.) Since it is the offense 
that management objects to, and not 
the person committing it, relations 
should return to normal once the prob- 
lem has been settled. 

5. Fifth, it is essential for a worker to 
know when he has committed a violation. 
Time and time again management has 
learned the hard way that it cannot 
turn a blind eye to infractions and then 
suddenly crack down on someone without 
warning. 

6. Finally, disciplinary action should take 
place as soon after the offense as pos- 
sible so that it is more directly 
connected with the infraction. A delay 
causes anxiety and separates the offense 
from the disciplinary action, sometimes 
causing the offender to blame his super- 
visor for the penalty instead of re- 
lating it to his offense. 

When the above ideas can be adopted and 
achieved, an organization will have developed 
a human disciplinary policy. 
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Prevent grievances by 
constructive correction. 


*'Bawxlng Ou^" versus 
construe ti-ve reprimand. 


Anticipate a defeasive 
reaction. 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Correct Work e rs Constructively 

We have been discussing preventing griev- 
ances and how to handle discipline problems. 
Let's now talk about how to correct workers 
constructively. 

One personnel director has this motto in 
his office: "Unless a reproof or criticism 
is made in such a way as to leave the em- 
ployee more interested and enthusiastic 
about his work, rather than resentful and 
antagonistic, the exercise of authority has 
been harmful to this organization and the 
one administering the reproof has indicated 
his unfitness to manage men.** 

The reprimand is on^ of the most important 
implements in the tool kit of the executive. 
It is safe to say more errors are made by 
executives in its use than in any other 
single task they are called upon to perform. 
Many executives apparently define a repri- 
mand as "a good bawling out, " to be given in 
a burst of temper. 

Properly administered, the reprimand is a 
constructive and powerful device in the 
training, control, and direction of human 
efforts. There is only one justifiable 
reason for reprimanding, and, that is a 
constructive reason— -to help .the worker, 
and, through him to help the business. Its 
purpose is to awaken a desire on the part 
of the worker to improve his conduct. 

Before starting a reprimand, have clear in 
mind that the first emotional reaction of 
the person reprimanded is apt to be un- 
favorable. Being prepared for a negative 
reaction will better enable you to meet it. 
Try from the beginning to get the interview 
off emotional grounds. Place it clearly 
on the grounds of a rational desire for 
improvement on the part of the worker. 
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Analyze critically 
your own emotions « 


Get the other fellow's 
viewpoint* 


Be sure of your 
facts • 


Correct in 
private. 


Courtesy won*t 
spoil effect* 


ERIC 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Do you reprimand more severely when you 
are feeling grouchy or tired? If you allow 
the personal equation to enter a rebuke^ 
you are merely engaging in an undignified 
controversy in which you have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain. Make the employee 
feel always that your criticism is a com- 
pany affair rather thatn a personal matter. 

Try to understand how the worker feels and 
what he is thinking ^ but, don't lose sight 
of the problem which led to the interview* 
Don't talk too much yourself. Your object 
is to get the worker to do as much of the 
talking as possible. Don't sermonize or 
tcike a superior attitude. Show him that 
although you may not agree with him, you 
are at least trying to understand his view- 
point. 

Hold your criticism in check long enough to 
make sure it is constructive and just. When 
a subordinate makes a mistake through ig- 
norance, the case usually calls for training, 
not blame* Be sure to have all the per- 
tinent facts in your mind before you under- 
take to give criticism. 

Correcting a worker in the presence of 
others will uxmecessarily humiliate and 
enibarass him. A public reprimand lowers 
the worker's morale and thus -defeats its 
own purpose. 

A talk in private offers you a much better 
opportunity to get your points across con- 
structively. A private. talk gives the 
worker a fair opportunity to present his 
own side of the case and to ask questions. 

A 'TDawling out" is usually ujinecessarily 
loud and harsh. If you are courteous and 
calm when you give a reprimand, your court- 
esy will not necessarily spoil the effect or 
take the edge off the reprimand. Everyone 
has a right to receive polite treatment even 
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ftepriznand needs not 
make supervisor un- 
popular* 


Deal with infractions 
promptly. 


though he has made an error. Courtesy 
leaves less room for resentment* 

A courteous reprimand is usually more 
telling than an explosive reproof because 
it really "gets under the worker's skin." 

If you discover later that you have re- 
primanded a worker unjustly, admit it quickly 
and emphatically. You will not weaken your 
authority. Workers admire an executive who 
is big enough to admit his error and apolo- 
gize for it. 

Some executives hesitate to give needed 
reprimands for tear it will make their 
workers dislike them. Correct disciplining 
of your workers does not detract from the 
respect with which you are regarded. 

The boss who is an ''easy mark" is not highly 
respected, nor does he get maocimum pro- 
duction. Nothing is more unfair to your 
subordinates than to allow them to persist 
in a serious fault without attempting to 
correct it. 

When an executive rebukes too sharply and 
in anger, it may be because he has stored 
up resentment over repeated infractions 
until he "boils over." The reprimand is 
then apt to be more harsh than the offense 
calls for and the worker feels the Ihjustice 
of it. 

The worker thinks bitterly, "If all those 
things he just said are.tru%why didn't 
he speak to me about them before?" The 
employee who is reproved more severely than 
the error warrants develops a conviction 
that the boss is unfair. The corrections 
of each offense as it occurs will prevent 
explosions due to pent-up emotions. 

To be constructive, a criticism must be 
specific; the worker must be told of 
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Compare to a standard 
not to another worker* 


Try a criticism 


definite instance?? in which he has done 
things wrong. Criticism in generalities 
is not constructive because it does not 
give the worker definite ideas on how he 
may improve. 

To say, "You are careless in your work," 
or "You waste too much time," will merely 
bring a denial from the worker. You can 
get your thought across much more pointedly 
by discussing a specific piece of work 
which has been done carelessly or one job 
which the worker has spent too much time 
on. People think in terms of concrete 
illustrations and specific examples not in 
terms of generalities. 

In criticizing a worker "s performance com- 
pare his work to a standard that you have 
set up for the department, and not to the 
performance of a fellow employea. 

No one likes to be compared unfavorably 
with the person who works next to him. To 
do so develops the "teacher's pet" reaction. 
It arouses an antipathy toward the person 
Whose work is held up as an example. It 
kindles a desire to tear down the high 
esteem in which the "teacher's pet" is held 
instead of stimulating a desire to improve. 
It turns the employee's mind to inventing 
excuses rather than to constructive self- 
analysis. People are quite ready to' suspect 
that there is a bias against them and in 
favor of someone else* Comparison with 
other workers increases this suspicion. 

People do not object to being compared to 
a standard, because that is impersonal. In 
selecting a correct standard to use, choose 
one that has grown out of the group. Any 
standard of performance which has been 
attained by three-quarters of the group may 
be set up as a mark for all to shoot at* 

A criticism sandwich is an interview in 
which a criticism is given between two 
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Do not threaten, 


After correction 
forget the error. 


slices of praise. 

Sometimes an otherwise good worker has one 
serious fault. You wish to make an im- 
pression on the employee's mind concerning* 
this fault without minimizing his good 
points. Bevjln the talk about something 
pralsewortixy in the worker's performance. 
Then give the criticism. End up with 
another bit of praise. 

To tell an employee that his job is at 
stake places him in such a threatening 
situation that the chances are he will do 
worse rather than better. 

Executives who use the threat of discharge 
in reprimanding workers say, loss of job 
is the only whip you have over employees f 
and you have to use it. This is a con- 
fession of weakness. The fear motive is 
certainly not the most successful method 
for obtaining maximiim production. 

If you constantly refer to a worker's past 
error, you will make him feel" that it is 
impoi Bible for him to live down former 
mistakes. If the worker feels that you 
are prejudiced or carry a grudge, he will 
conclude that the only solution for him 
is to seek another job. 


As soon as the worker admits that he de- 
serves the blame, you have gained the point 
of your reprimand. Assure the worker that 
the incident is closed by saying, "Now th^it 
we understand each other, I am going to 
forget about this and start out ^tfith a clean 
slate." 


Show the worker that you are sincere by 
watching for improvement and taking occasion 
in the next day or two to compliment on 
something that he has done well. 
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Discuss the twelve rules 
of winning people to 
your way of thiixking* 

Handout #6-5. 


Handout #6-6 ♦ 


Discuss the nine rules 
with the group. 


ERIC 


How To Change People I'o Your Way Of 
Thinking 

Rule 1: The only way to get the best of an 
argument is to avoid it. 

Rule 2: Show respect for the other man's 
opinions. Never tell a man he is 
wrong. 

Rule 3: If you are wrong^ admit it quickly 

and emphatically. 
Rule 4: Begin in a friendly way. 
Rule 5: Get the other person saying *yes-* 

yes" immediately. 
Rule 6: Let the other man do a great deal 

of the talking. 
Rule 7: Let the other man feel that the 

idea is his. 
Rule 8: Try honestly to see things from 

the other person's point of view. 
Rule 9 s Be sympathetic with tl^a other 

person's ideas and desires • 
Rule 10: Appeal to the nobler motives • 
Rule 11: Dramatize your ideas. 
Rule 12: Throw down a challenge. 

These twelve rules came from Dale Carnegie 'i 
book titled # "How To Win Friends , and In- 
fluence People". 

Another list has been developed which con- 
tains nine ways to change people without 
giving offense or arousing resentment. The 
ideas are similar to those of Dale Carnegie' 
but they are still important enough to be 
discussed. 

Nine Ways To Change People Without Giving 
Offense Or Arousing Resentment 

Rule 1: Begin with praise and honest ap- 
preciation r 

Rule 2t Call attention to people's mis- 
takes indirectly. 

Rule 3: Talk about your own mistakes be- 
fore criticizing the other persQn. 
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Close the session and 
make an assignment. 


Get tvTO or three 
volunteersir or select 
them^ to present a human 
relations problem at 
the next session. 


ERLC 


Rule 4: Ask questions instead of giving 
direct orders. 

Rule 5: Let the other man save his face. 

Rule 6: Praise the slightest improvement 
and praise every improvement. Be 
hearty in your approbation and 
lavish in your praise. 

Rule 7: Give the other person a fine re- 
putation to live up to. 

Rule 8: Use encouragement. Make the fault 
seem easy to correct. 

Rule S: Make the other person happy about 
doing the thing you suggest. 

By folloi^ing the above two listings of rules^ 
the supervisor or any individual should have 
a pretty good idea of the best way to 
handle any type of grievance or discipline 
problem which may arise. 


Tell the class that the next session will 
deal with the "Four Step Method to Problem 
Solving. " 

In this session we will cover how to ef- 
fectively deal with h\iman relations problems. 

To make our last two sessions realistic I 
wuld like two or three of you to volunteer 
to bring in a human relations problem which 
is bothering you. We will discuss the pro- 
blem and see if we as a group can come up 
with an answer. 

Remember that in the beginning of this course 
we said that everything personal which is 
discussed should not leave this room. 


Thank the group for their comments, and ask 
if there are any questions over this lesson. 

Giv^' the time and the location for the next 
meeting. 


HANDOUT #6-1 


WHY HANDLE GRIEVAilCES 


1. Petty grievances have a tendency to grow. 

2. As a supervisor^ you should have the first chance of handling 
situations that upset workers. 

3. Because you are at the scene of action, you can handle such 
grievances more quickly and effectively, 

4. You know the workers better than anyone else* 

5. Practice is the best teacher. It will give you a chance to 
handle human relations problems. 

6. Your failure to act may cause loss of respect and confidence from 
your workers. The next time they may "by pass" you. 
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Points To Remember In Dealing With Grievances 

A grievance is a grievance as long as a worker thinks it is. 

"Keeping an open door** means showing a willingness to hear and 
consider complaints • 

Try to put the complaining worker at ease. He may be under an 
emotional strain. 

Keep the interview a discussion » not an argument. 

Consider the complainant's viewpoint and try to understand why he 
feels as he does. 

Don't jump to conclusion; avoid snap judgments. 

Be big enough to admit your own mistakes. If you have made a 

miSL:a<^; adrn'Jt it. 

Re^arc ovory grievance as a chance to learn sopiething new about 
humaii relations. 


HANDOUT #6-3 


DISCIPLINE A [O DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


Organizational climate is reflected in the discipline of employees. 
Discipline is employee self*control to meet organization standards and 
objectives. It is the "taut ship'' providing the self-control which 
underlies all genuine team-work. Discipline relates to employee conduct » 
whereas morale relates to employee feelings. Discipline is developed 
both by management and by the employee group. Employees themselves 
exert powerful influence on others in their group to tow the line, to 
keep upt and to "get with it**. If these employee pressures c&n be 
guided to support management standards, then the group itself is a 
strong supportive force for discipline. 

Management has primary responsibility for developing and maintain- 
ing discipline. In doing so, it must first make its standards known and 
understood. If employees do not know what standards management expects, 
their conduct is likely to be erratic or disdirected. Employees will 
better support standards which they have helped create. They will also 
give more support to standards stated positively instead of negatively, 
such as "Safety first!'' rather than *'Don*t be careless.** They usually a 
want to know the reasons behind a standard so that it will make sense to I 
them. 

Second, management's enforcement of its standards must meet employ* 
ee standards. This requires management to be consistent, fair, flexible, 
and impersonal. 


ILLUSTRATION : 

Employees A and B disregarded a nonsmoking rule on numerous 
occasions. Then employee C disregarded it and **the roof caved 
in". He was given a severe reprimand in front of others and 
three days off ^ To other employees and to C, this action was 
wholly inconsistent and unfair. Employees at this point did 
not know what management's real standard of conduct was, and 
discipline deteriorated. Originally they conducted themselves 
on the basis of how management enforced the sign (instead of 
what the sign said). When enforcement became confused, they 
were both confused and resentful of injustice. It is evident 
in this example that enforcement of standards in a right way 
is a key to discipline. 


DISCIPLINARY RULES TO FOLLOW : 

Rule 1: Disciplinary action is likely to be most effective 

when the employee feels that it is the actual infrac- 
tion that is being condemned and not himself. 


Rule 2: It is essential fo7: a worker to know when he has com 
O . mitted a violation. 


HANDOUT #6-3 


(continued) 


Rule 3: Disciplinary action should take place as soon after 
the offense as possible so that it is more directly 
connected with the infraction. 


This policy is also consistent with the basic aim of disciplinary 
act ion » which is to encourage future conduct within the rules rather 
than to punish. Since people respond differently to the same treatment, 
different disciplinary actions are necessary to achieve what might be 
called equal results « 


ILLUSTRATION : 

How would you handle this problem? 

For example » take the case of Joe, a responsible and con- 
scientious employee who> because of a communication slip*up 
at home and a chain of unfortunate circumstances, fails to 
notify his foreman of his absence until three days have gone 
by. Bill, on the other hand, is the devil-may-care type who 
has openly boasted that the reason for his absence is none 
of management's business. On the afternoon of the third day. 
Bill sends a telegram from Las Vegas saying, '*Car broke down. 
Hope to return Monday." 

Is it likely that exactly equal penalties i:^ these two cases will 
accomplish the objective of disciplinary action? 


HANDOUT #6-4 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


Because of the importance of enforcing standards, when discipline deter* 
iorates it is necessary for management to take disciplinary action or to 
discipline employees. Disciplinary action is a penalty invoiced for an 
employee who failed to meet standards. Its twofold objective is to re- 
form the offender and to deter others. It is, therefore, educational 
and corrective, rather than punitive slapping-back at an employee in the 
wrong. Research discloses that the punitive, biasing approach tends to 
get lower productivity from employees. 

The ultimate disciplinary action is discharge. It has been said that 
every employee discharge is evidence of management failure; this is the- 
oretically correct but not realistic in terms of human relations. Nei- 
ther managers nor employees are perfect; hence some problems cannot be 
solved. Sometimes it is better for the employee to go somewhere else. 
There are limits to how much effort a manager can devote to retain a 
poor employee. Too much interest or concession may actually encourage 
hi^iH to repeat his behavior, thus weakening him instead of helping him. 
Furthermore, interests of other employees must always be considered. 

ILLUSTRATION : 

A manager of a school lunchroom had an autocratic # inconpetent supervisor of food 
service vrtio he should have fired but decided to retain in order to help her. The 
next fall no en5)loyees returned to this department and no students were on the 
part-time employment list. During the year he fired her, and the following fall 
a normal amount of employees and students returned to this department/ In other 
words, by retaining her originsdly, he lost all other esployees. 

One of the toughest problems management faces in taking disciplinary 
action is how to resolve the xundamental conflict between consistency 
and flexibility. Consistency is sought because it makes for administra- 
tive simDlicity. Flexibility is necessary because people and situations 
are unique. Where this policy prevails, an accurate list of specific 
offenses and penalties may work better than a general statement of poli- 
cy. Discipline and loyalty probably can be maintained with detailed 
rules of this type if the employer hews to them absolutely. 

But something is lost with inflexible discipline of this kind. Unswerv- 
ing adherence to the rules becomes monotonous and may even be dangerous. 
It fails to motivate people toward positive esprit de corps and takes 
the heart out of disciplinary action. By bringing all men down to one 
level, regardless of their uniqueness, it subjects them to the saiae kind 
of impersonal treatment that we give to physical matter. There is no 
longer anything personal in the disciplinary relationship. Men become 
the victims of a lifeless system. Should management, then, go to the 
other extreme- -avoid rules and leave it to human judgment to interpret 
general policy? Most likely neither extreme is the right one. The oper- 
ating solution will be a compromise between them. 



• ^jpects human dignity . - - 

al policy because it allows for interpretation. It says, "The employer 
oligated to treat people alike insofar as they are alike, but he is 
FRirated to treat them differently to the extent that they are different 
^^^n different situations.'* 


HA.^DOuT .*b-5 


Twelve ;!ays Of U inning People To Your V'ay Of Thinking 

Rule 1: The only way to get the best of an argument is to avoid it. 
Rule 2: Show respect for the other man's opinions. 
Rule 3: If you are wrong, admit it quickly and emphatically. 
Rule -1: Begin in a friendly way. 

Rule 5: Get the other person saying "yes, yes" immediately. 

Rule 6: Let the other man do a great deal of the talking. 

Rule 7: Let the other man feel that the idea is his. 

Rule 8: Try honestly to see things from the other person's point of 
view. 

Rule 9: Be sympathetic with the other person's ideas and desires. 
Rule 10: Appeal to the nobler motives. 
Rule 11: Dramatize your ideas. 
Rule 12: Throw down a challenge. 


Taken from: Carnegie, Dale. "How To Win Friends and Influence People" 
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riAl^LiOuT #6-6 


Nine Ways To Change People 
Without Giving Offense Or Arousing Resentment 


Rule 1: Begin with praise and honest appreciation. 

Rule 2; Call attention to people's mistakes indirectly. 

Rule 3: Talk about your own mistakes before criticizing the other 
person. 

Rule 4: Ask questions instead of giving direct orders. 
Rule 5: Let the other man save his face. 

Rule 6: Praise the slightest improvement and praise every improve* 
ment. Be hearty in your approbation and lavish in your 
praise. 

Rule 7: Give the other person a fine reputation to live up to. 

Rule 8: Use encouragement. Make the fault seem easy to correct. 

Rule 9: Make the other person happy about doing the thing you 
suggest. 
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Question. 


Write on the board. 


Make best use of each 
worker's abilities. 


Question, 


Write on the board, 


Provide job 
satisfaction* 

ERJC 
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Since the department in which Bill is em- 
ployed is a large one, the manager has not 
paid much attention to the individual sales* 
people in it thinking of them rather as a 
group. When he learns of Bill's shortcom- 
ings his first thought is to recommend that 
he be transferred out of the department or 
discharged. He decides # however, to talk 
to Bill and finds out that his wife is ser- 
iously ill and requires an operation and 
furthermore that Bill is financially unable 
to defray hospital costs and doctor bills ^ 
and that he is worried over this situation. 

What key to good human relations does this 
suggest? 

(Try to draw from the group that people 
have individual problems that affect their 
work and personal conduct.) 

TREAT PEOPLE AS INDIVIDUALS 


ILLUSTRATION 


"A young man having a good record in high 
school, a good personality and the ability 
to get along well with people, is placed 
in the stookroom of a large department 
store. He has had some previous successful 
parttime experience in selling men's fur- 
nishings and likes the work. After twc 
years of work in the stockroom he has, 
through no fault of his own, still not re- 
ceived promotion to the sales floor." 

What ^^y to good human relations does this 
suggest? 

MAKE BEST USE OF EACH WORKER'S ABILITIES 


The employee morale in store X is high. The 
workers feel that they are receiving fair 
v/<igcs considering the standards that pre- 
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vail in other lines of business in the same 
city. 



The ovmer of store X is really interested 
in the people that work for him. He tries 
to remember and call them by name, he shows 
his appreciation for good workr and tries 
to be practically helpful when any of his 
workers have difficult personal problcr.s. 


- 

Store X exmployees work in an attractive 
store, they have good merchandise to sell# 
they cooperate with each other because, 
through store and social contacts # they have 
come to understand each other-- in short they 
are receiving many job satisfactions. 

Question* 


What key to good human relations does this 
suggest? 

Write on 

the board. 

PROVIDE JOB SATISFACTION 

Plan and 
together. 

work 

The buyer of the domestic department of a 
large store purchased a large quantity of 
f^heets, pillow slipa, towels and other 
"v^ite o^^cls-" He expects to conduct a 
white goods promotion in January. He# there- 
fore, calls a meeting of the salespeople in 
his department to consider plans for the 
promotion. He also plans cooperatively with 
the advertising and display departments and 
with his floormanager and with the employ- 
IP jnt office. 

Question. 


Wliat key to good human relations does this 
suggest? 

Write on 

the board • 

PLAN AND WORK TOGETHER 

Handout #7-1. 




Problem Solvinq 



We have been talking about the keys to good 
human relations • 

ERIC 


These will give you a basis for good human 
relations. 
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DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Examples of problems that arise with workers 
have been mentioned. You have probably 
thought of many more. 

Notwithstanding the wide variation of the 
scope of these problems, is there some 
pattern, some method to follow by which we 
can arrive at the best possible solution? 


Four- Step Method To Problem Solving 

The way in which we can best handle human 
relations problems is that of using a 
systematic approach. This approach as al- 
ready raentioned is what we call our four- 
step method for handling human relations 
problems. 

The steps are: 

1. "Get The Facts" 

(a) Review past performance. 

(b) Find out what policies and rules 
apply. 

(c) Talk with individuals concerned. 

(d) Get opinions and feelings. 

2. "Weigh And Dc-ciae" 

(a) Fit facts together and consider 
their bearing on each other. 

(b) What possible actions are there? 

(c) Will the policies of the firm allow 
me to take this action? 

(d) What will be the effects to the 
individual, group and production? 

3* "Take Action" 

(a) Are you going to handle this your- 
self? 

(b) Do you need help in handling it? 

(c) Should you refer this to your 
supervisor? 

(d) Select proper time and place of 
action. 
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DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Tell the story of 
Betty Evans • Be 
able to tell the 
story without 
reading it. 


Discuss case with 
the group. 

er|c 


A. "Check Results" 

(a) How soon will you follow up? 

(b) How often will you need to check? 

(c) Watch for chamges in output, at- 
titudes, and relationships* 


To emphasize the importance of using the 
four step method, I am going to teii you 
the story of Betty Evans. 

Story Of Betty Evans 

A department manager observed that her workers had 
formed the habit of bringing their wraps to the 
selling department and storing them away under the 
counters rather than using the basement locker 
room. So the department manager called all of her 
workers to a meeting the next morning. She told 
them that it was a store rule that employees' wraps 
should be kept in their lockers and not in the 
selling departments. She explained the reasons for 
this rule and told them that in the future she 
would not tolerate any violations. She said that 
if any worker violated the rule she would send 
that worker to the Personnel Office and request 
that the employee be transferred out of her depart- 
ment. 

The next morning the department manager saw Betty 
come hurriedly into the department and tuck her 
coat and hat away below the counter. Betty had 
been an excellent saleswoman. The department man- 
ager knew that the other salespeople had seen this 
infraction, and felt that she would have to go 
through with her threat. She went over to Betty 
immediately and told her to take her hat and coat 
and report to the employment office, and she phoned 
the personnel manager that she would like to have 
Betty transferred out of her department, as she 
was disobedient. 


TTie supervisor had a problem, didn't she? 
How well do you think she handled it? 
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DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Tell the story of 
Betty Evans. Be 
able to tell the 
etory without 
reading it. 


Discuss case with 
the group. 

ERiC 


4. "Check Results" 

(a) How soon will you follow up? 

(b) How often will you need to check? 

(c) Watch for changes in output, at- 
titudes, and relationships. 


To emphasize the importance of using the 
four step method, I am going to tell you 
the story of Betty Evans. 

Story Of Betty Evans 

A ^erpartment manager observed that her workers had 
formed the habit of bringing their wraps to the 
selling department and storing them away under the 
counters rather than using the basement lockc^r 
room. So the department manager called all of her 
workers to a meeting the next morning. She told 
them that it was a store rule that employees' wraps 
should be kept in their lockers and not in the 
selling departments. She explained the reasons for 
this rule and told them that in the future she 
would not tolerate any violations, she said that 
if any worker violated the rule she would send 
that worker to the Personnel Office and request 
that the employee be transferred out of her depart- 
ment. 

The next morning the department manager saw Betty 
come hurriedly into the department and tuck her 
coat and hat away below the counter • Betty had 
been an excellent saleswoman. The department man- 
ager knew that the other salespeople had seen this 
infraction, and felt that she would have to go 
through with her threat. She went over to Betty 
immediately and told her to take her hat and coat 
and report to the employment office, and she phoned 
the personnel manager that she would like to have 
Betty transferred out of her departjnent, as she 
was disobedient. 


The sv.pervisor had a problem, didn't she? 
Ho^ well do you think she handled it? 
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DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Take a minute or two 
for discussion. 


Question « 


Ccnnplete the story 
of Betty Evans* 


Complete the discussion. 


ERIC 


Just what do you think Betty's supervisor 
was trying to accomplish? 

(Get the group to say:) 

(a) she wanted Betty to conform to store 
rules* 

(h) she wanted her to place her wraps in 
the locker provided for that purpose. 

Would you have taken this action? (Do not 
let this go into an extensive discussion.) 
(If the follcving points do not come out 
in the discussion, make them yourself.) 

(a) The supervisor made no attempt to find 
out why Betty did not place her wraps in 
the locker on this particular morning, 

(b) She jumped to the conclusion that Betty 
was not willing to obey orders* 


Suppose we have the rest of the story. 

Well, Betty went to the personnel office. 
When the personnel manager asked her what 
rule she had violated, Betty said she didn't 
know. She said she did not understand why 
she h2Ld been sent out of the department. 
The personnel manager phoned the department 
manager and found out about the meeting 
concerning wraps and Betty's action that 
morning. When he confronted Betty with this 
story she said# "Oh# but I wasn't here 
yesterday. I had the day off because of my 
work on inventory last Sunday. I hadn't 
heard anything about the meeting. 


Do these additional facts throw more light 
on the case? 

The supervisor failed to get the facts 
straight, and as a result found herself in 
a predicament. She would either have to 
back down on the vmole thing, admi^ her 
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TOPIC OVrTLIN E (Methods ) 


Ask each of the questions 
and discuss o 


Make "chalk-talk" 
presentation of the 
Four Step Method of 
handling problems* 


Write on the board. 


Write on the board* 


Write on the board. 


Write on the board. 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


error <x \d try to soothe Betty's wounded 
feellngi?, or else sht; would have to go 
througn -vith an action that would cost her 
a good salesperson besides appearing un- 
fair to the other salespeople. 

Let*s look at the effect of what the super- 
visor did from three angles. 

1. Hov; would Betty feel toward her super- 
visor? 

2. How did the other people in the depart- 
ment feel about the way the supervisor 
treated Betty? 

3. How would this action affect department 
sales? 


Is there a way to avoid mistakes like this? 

What should Betty's supervisor have done 
first? 

If someone suggests "Talk with Betty" or 
"Give her a chance to explain, " ask, "Do 
you mean Get the Facts?" 

GET THE FACTS 

Then what should she do with these facts? 
WEIGH AND DECIDE 

After deciding, what should she do next? 
TAKE ACTION 

Then is it a good idea to see what resulted 
from this action? 

CHECK RESULTS 


These are the four steps which the super- 
visor should have used when she first no- 
ticed the salesv/omen placing their wraps 
under the counters. 
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Snap judgments 

Discuss with the 
class. 


Discussion MATERIAL 


In the case of Betty Evans, it is iroportant 
fcr th^:^ supervisor , or iijivone dealing with 
hixman relations problems to make sure all 
the inforroation ia known • Too many times 
snap judgments ar e juat "snap judgments" 
because they have no foundation. 


If one follows the "Four Step Method to 
Problem Solving" and its subpoints^ fsfw 
wrong decisions will be made. It is under- 
standable that it is impossible to sit down 
and cover each step and aubpoint for each 
problem which arises # but it gives one 
procedures to follow. Through practice one 
can go through these steps in a manner of 
seconds for small problems ^ but for more 
complicated problems it allows one time to 
make sure that he is making the best pos- 
sible decision. 


In other words » it makes one think before 
he makes any decisions or comments which 
may prove later to be wrong. (Engage 
brain before starting mouth*) 


Select a human relations 
problem aund have the 
class solve. 

Handout problem solving 
worksheet. You will find 
only the four-stepa listed 
but make sure the class 
follows the four- step 
method handout #7-2. Make 
sure that the subpoints 
are covered on the work- 
sheet. 


Step By Step Procedure 

We are now going to discuss another problem 
and each one of you will have a chance to 
present your ideas on the situation. 

(Select any of the problems in the back of 
this manual/ or any you might have, and 
have the class follow the four-step method 
of problem solving by using the worksheet.) 

(Make cure that you are prepared to answer 
questions on, or concerning the problem. 
You may have to add a little more informa- 
tion on your own. This you can make up. 
Have an idea of an answer which you would 
like the class to come up with. Allow 
plenty of time for the problem. ) 


ERLC 
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Ask for volunteer to 
present his or her 
hvunan relationis 
problem. 

Allow the individual 
plenty of time to pre- 
sent the problem. 

Get the total class to 
help solve the problem. 

Offer your help only when 
needed, but make sure that 
each of the steps are 
carefully covered and their 
subpoints* 


Close the session « 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


After going through one of the selected 
piobleins, ask one of the volunteers from 
last week's session to present his or her 
human relations problem • 


Have 


problem. 


(NAME) 


present their 


Make sure that the class comes up with 
some type of a solution. 

If the time allows have the other volun- 
teer (s) present a human relations problem* 
and follow the same procedures as outlined 
above • 


Tell tho class that everyone, except today's 
volunteer (s) , will be asked to present a 
hurftaa relations problem next week. 


State that the total session will be devoted 
to solving human relations problems. 

Ask for any final conunGnts or questions over 
the material covered. 

the volunteer (s) # and the class for 
their participation. 

State the time and the location for the 
next meeting. 
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FOUOATIOi^S FOR GOOD HUi^AN RELATIONS 


I. TREAT PEOPLE AS INDIVIDUALS 

Learn worker *s background » interests, attitudes, ambitions 

and problems. 
Analyze conditions under which he works. 

Adapt method of handling to individual and to circumstances. 


II. MAKE BEST USE OF EACH WORKER"S ABILITIES 

Understand new employee's and present employee's abilities « 

Place worker into job for which he is ready. 

Let each worker know what his job is and the '^why" of what he 

is doing. 
Look for abilities not being used. 


III. PROVIDE JOB SATISFACTION 

Create job interest through showing job value to individual 

and organization. 
Tell worker in advance about changes that will ffect him--- 

tell why if possible. 
Reduce fatigue. 

Let each worker know hew he measures up. 

Keep your promises. 

Give credit &nd praise when due. 


IV. PLAN AND WORK TOGETHER 

Develop a leadership philosophy. 

Say and act "We" instead of "I". 

Develop a ^r^eling of participation and teamwork. 

Encourage i^reedom of suggestion. 

Encourage initiative. 
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riANDOuT #V-2 


Four-Step Method For Handling Human Relations Problems 


STEP 1 - "GET THE FACTS'' 

Review past performance « 

Find out what policies and rules apply. 

Talk with individuals concerned. 

Get opinions and feelings. 

BE SURE TO HAVE WHOLE STORY. 


STEP 2 - "WEIGH AND DECIDE" 

Fit facts together and consider their bearing on each other. 
What possible actions are there? 

Wi71 the policies of the firm allow me to take this action? 

What will be the effects to the individual » group and production? 

DON'T JUMP TO CONCLUSIONS. 


SETP 3 - "TAKE ACTION" 

Are you going to handle this yourself? 
Do you need help in handling it? 
Should you refer this to your superior? 
Select proper time and place of action. 

DON'T PASS THE BUCK. 


STEP 4 - "CHECK RESULTS ^ 

How soon will you follow up? 

How often will you need to check? 

Watch for changes in output » attitudes » and relationships. 
DID YOUR ACTION HELP PRODUCTION AND SERVICE? 


ERIC 


PROBLEiM SOLVING 
Session Eight 
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TOPIC OUTLINE (Methods) 


Open the session. 


Make sure that the 
group Is placed in 
an informal atmos- 
phere so everyone 
can talk and dis- 
cuss freely. 


Handout #8-1. 

Pour-Step Method 
Worksheet* 


Make sure that the 
total group gets 
involved . 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL 


Welcome everyone to the righth and final 
session « 

This session will be completely devoted 
to solving human relations problems by 
using the "Four-Step Method to Problem 
Solving . " 


State that in this session you will only 
be an observer and you will only make 
comments when you feel that they are 
necessary. 

Ask if anyone has any questions before 
proceeding . 


Ask the first volunteer to present his 
or her human relations problem. 


Allow plenty of time 
for each member to 
present his/her pro- 
blem, and time to come 
up with some type of 
a solution* 


Space your time to 
allow each individual 
approximately the same 
amount of time. 


ERLC 
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Add any additional 
coniments which you 
wish to make. 


Close the sessione 


Recoitmiendations 

1. Develop an evaluation 
form and have the clac>s 
members evaluate the 
course. 

2. Handout certificates 
of completion. 
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DISCUnpiON MATERIAL 


Aftei all the huiran relations probl^^s have 
been discus-sed, tell the class that for 
some of the problems we may have 'come up 
with son»e type of a solution- For the 
ot:her problems wo may have just touched the 
surfcice on solving those problems. 

It is therefore easy to see that solving 
some huraan relations problems cannot be 
done overnight. One has to experiment and 
cry different approaches to see vrhich one 
will work best for hxm. 

One of the best ways in handling all pro- 
blems is to remcniber that people should be 
treated as individuals. When this is donet 
people feel as though they belong and you 
have their best interests in mind. 


Thank the group for their participation 
and comments throughout the course. 

Explain how much you enjoyed instructing 
the course and the knov/ledge you have gained 
from i:he group* b participation. 


HANuOuT #8-1 

FOUR-STEP METHOD WORKSHEET 
Step 1: Get The Facts 

Step 2: Weigh And Decide 

Step 3: Take Action 

Step ^: Check Results 
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HANDOUT «8-2 

Sylvia's Dilemma 

Sylvia was employed by a major electronics concern* She had 
been trained early to operate a complicated piece of equipment and 9 
because of her high potential and personal productivity, had received 
more and more responsibility and numerous increases in salary. 

Mr. Smithy the head of her department for the past years » had 
encouraged Sylvia to prepare for his job should he be promoted. He 
had helped her a great deal, but had made no promises. 

Sylvia had an intimate friend, Helen, in the same company. One 
evening Helen told Sylvia she had heard that a Mr. Young was going to 
take Mr. Smith's place as department head* 

The news was disturbing to Sylvia. It was hard to believe that 
management had made such a decision* She fretted about it for weeks. 
She could not keep her mind on her work. As a result, mistakes were 
more frequent and important reports were turned in late. 

Then, just as Helen had said, Mr. Smith was promoted and Mr. 
Young was made department head in an official announcement. Sylvia 
was deeply hurt and disappointed. 

What mistake might Sylvia have made that contributed in a large 
degree to her ultimate disappointment? 
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A Danger For Tim 


Tim joined a large retail organization at the age of twenty-six. 
It was a company that had a formal one^year training program for junior 
executives, and Tim qualified as a trainee. He spent one full year 
working in every department. He attended educational programs that 
were a part of the training program offered by the company e 

On the completion of the one-year program, Tim was assigned as 
an assistant manager to one of the large departments. At that time he 
received an increase in income nnd was told that from then on his pro- 
gress was up to him. 

Shortly after assuming his new position, Tim married. He worked 
hard for the next eighteen months without receiving another promotion. 
When his wife became pregnant, Tim became more and more concerned about 
a more responsible assignment and an increase in salary^ At this point 
he had invested two and a half years with the company. He was pleased 
with the personnel policies of the organization and did not question 
his long-range future. The immediate problem of additional income and 
opportunity, however, began to build many pressures. He knew that he 
was on a plateau that would not last much longer, but nevertheless he 
became impatient. 

What, in your opinion, is the greatest danger that faces Tim in 
building his career? 
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Ray's Changing Attitude 


Ray Dooley was an art major in high school and through two years 
of college. Upon completion of his formal education ^ he made many 
unsuccessful efforts to get into the field of commercial art. He 
finally accepted a position with a large retail chain organization that 
would have only limited use for his talent. 

Ray began his new career with interest and enthusiasm. He de- 
monstrated that he had talent and management ability. His future 
looked bright. He was happy. 

Some time later, however, the manager noticed a definite change 
in his attitude. His enthusiasm started to dwindle. He began to have 
excuses for not getting things done. His relations with people began 
to deteriorate. 

The manager had two heart-to-heart talks with Ray, but a change 
in his attitude was not forthcoming. 

Ray stayed with the organization a few more months, and then his 
services were terminated. In discussing the matter with the manager, 
Ray said, "I should have resigned the day I noticed my attitude 
changing/* 

Do you agree with Ray? What is the basis for your decision? 
What should Ray have done when he realized his attitude was showing a 
negative way? 
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The Case Of Hiss Katy 


Katy Palmer and Ann Stockton joined the M. K. Company on the 
same day. They started in the same division with different supervi- 
sors. Both had jobs involving customer contacts. They made a practice 
of having lunch and breaks together, and soon they became close friends. 

A few months later, during luncheon » Katy said she was going to 
look for another job« Ann^ on the other hand, said she was happy and 
would stay with the company. After a long discussion Ann decided that 
Katy*s reasons were as follows: 


1. Katy was fed up with all the customer-relations training. 
She resented having to go overboard in being friendly to 
customers. 


2. Katy was also fed up with all the emphasis on human rela- 
tions. Her habits and mannerisms were her own business. 
She didn^t like being ''counseled*' on the ' right*' and 
•'wrong" was to work with people. 


3. Katy felt that she was being pressured to change her 
personality. Why weren't they happy with her the way 
she was? If they didn't like her personality, why had 
they hired her in the first place? 


Do you believe Katy was right in feeling this way? Do you think 
she should have resigned or stayed with it? Why? 


HANDOUT #8-6 


A Case For Better Grooming 


Jim Croft works in the production department of a small engi- 
neering concern and Jane, his wife, works in the main office of an 
insurance company and has contact with customers. 

Jane spends a good share of every evening taking care of her 
hair, face, and fingernails and washing a few things for the next day. 
She is very careful in the selection and care of her business wardrobe. 

Observing that Jane seems to be taking more time than he feels 
is necessary doing these things, Jim comments: "It seems to me you 
place too much emphasis on your personal appearance at work. What's 
the difference as long as you get the work done and don't offend any- 
one?" 

Jane replies: "It's easy for you to talk. You work with men, 
and they are never as critical of others as women. I work with a bunch 
of gals who like nothing better than to rip another person apart. 
Women are just more critical of women, and I'm not going to give them 
any more to talk about than necessary. Personal appearance is not so 
important to men.'' 

Do you agree with Jim or with Jane? Why? 
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HANDOUT #8-7 


The Eager Beaver 


Tom Parker was a fast-moving young man. When he was in college, 
he was always involved in a wide variety of activities. He appeared 
to have an overabundance of energy. Tom liked nothing more than to be 
a part of promotional activities. His enthusiasm was catching. 

Upon graduation, Tom received an excellent opportunity with a 
large company. He was eager to get started. He wanted to prove him- 
self. He decided to give his job everything he had. 

Two weeks after Tom had started his career the word had got 
around that he was a real eager beaver. 

l^at are the dangers in this approach? IVould you handle the 
situation in the same manner Tom did? Why? 
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HANDOUT #8-8 


Joe Faces Reality 


Joe Smith is a veteran. He completed his high school education 
and attended business college for one year before he entered the ser- 
vice. When he returned from his four-year enlistment, he joined the 
Southern Electrical Company. After completing his three months proba- 
tionary period, he was assigned to the stock-control department. At 
this time it was suggested by Joe's supervisor that he make an effort 
to build good relationships with other employees in the department. 

Joe worked hard in his new assignment. Some of the fellows 
teased him a little, but Joe paid little attention to other people. 
He ate his lunch alone. He didn't enter into any of the harmless 
horseplay in his department. Joe wasn't any trouble to anyone. He did 
his job well. He was never late. He was a solid employee. 

After a few weeks had passed, the supervisor had a second talk 
with Joe and suggested that the rest of the fellows in the department 
were good guys and that Joe might work a little more closely with them. 
Joe replied by asking whether his work was satisfactory. The super- 
visor said that it was above average and he thought Joe had a gooa 
future with the company. 

Some weeks later Joe heard that two of the young men employed 
about the same time he was had received promotions. He passed it^ of f 
by saying, "In this outfit it isn't what you know but who you know 
that counts." Why did Joe feel this way? Was he justified? 
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HANDOUT #8-9 


The Unexpected Termination 


Larry was a better-than-average student in school. He had a 
relaxed and easy manner about him. He took things as they came. 
Nothing seemd to bother him. His instructors considered him well ad- 
justed. He was orderly and methodical. 

Because Larry was an only child, his parents were in a position 
to do a great many things for him. It was not necessary for him to 
work during his school years. He had his own car and money in his 
pocket. 

Larry intended to finish college, but his father became ill 
when he was a sophomore and it was necessary for him to quit school 
and go to work. With the help of a neighbor, Larry found employment 
with a large manufacturing company in his hometown. It was a fast- 
moving, progressive organization with a strong ''promotion from within'* 
philosophy. 

Larry approached his new job with his customary easy tempo. He 
did what he was told to do. He put in a good eight-hour day every day. 
No trouble. No complaints. 

It naturally came as a shock when, at the end of sixty days, 
Larry was called in the personnel office and released. 

What could have caused the company to release Larry? 
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HAi^DOUT #8-10 


Art Accepts The Challenge 

Art is one of several employees in a small department. He has 
high potential and a high current level of productivity. He is highly 
motivated and works hard, long, and fast. Because of this^ he produces 
more personally than anyone else in the department. But he happens to 
be the kind of individual that ignores others. He is aloof. He is not 
interested in helping others. He rubs others the wrong way in most of 
the things he does. His superior attitude causes resentment among the 
others. They become uncomfortable. 

Even though Art is producing at the highest level in the depart- 
ment, the total productivity of the department does not go up because 
of this. Instead, it goes down. He does more damage by his poor human 
relations than he does good with all of his personal effort. He is an 
outstanding employee when viewed alone; he is a poor employee when 
viewed as a member of a group. 

One day the group supervisor is promoted to a more responsible 
position. Management must make a decision as to his replacement, and 
eventually decides to promote from within the department. Art is quite 
unhappy when he learns that the position has been awarded to another 
employee and decided to discuss with the personnel manager the reasons 
for his being passed over. 

In the interview the personnel manager outlines Art's human rela- 
tions difficulties with his fellow workers « He points out that the po- 
sition of supervisor requires an ability to work well with the employees 
under him, and that management feels Art might have too many producti- 
vity problems as supervisor of the department. Do you agree with man- 
j^^nent's decision to pass over Art, even though he was the most produc- 
tive worker in the department? Give reasons why you agree or disagree* 


HANDOUT #8-11 


The Perplexing Mrs, B, 

Carol, after the breakup of an early marriage, enrolled in a 
private business college and completed a secretarial program with 
honors. She quickly found placement with the home office of large in- 
surance company. 

As was the custom with this organization, Carol was first as- 
signed to a large secretarial pool where she received many temporary 
assignments and did a great deal of transcription work from the dicta- 
phone. She was told that if she wo-rked out well in this capacity she 
would be eligible for a permanent secretarial assignment with an in- 
crease in pay. 

Mrs. B. was in charge of the pool. She was a long*time career 
employee of the company. She was highly motivated and demanding. It 
was common knowledge that she put all new secretaries through the mill 
before they could qualify for a better assignment. Mrs. B. was proud 
of her record her girls had achieved, and management gave her a free 
hand in this respect. 

Mrs. B. was a competent, fast-moving, well-organized woman. She 
expected high standards of grooming in each new employee. Most of the 
girls were afraid to approach her. It was perplexing experience for 
Carol. Indeed, it took her only two days to discover that le5S than 50 
percent of the girls hired for the pool lasted more than sixty days. 

Carol comes to you for advice. What suggestions would you make? 
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ERIC 


AN OVERVIEW OF HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

The need ror greater numbers of people entering the health occupa- 
tions field has never )j^t£n more urgent than at the present time. The 
rate of growth within the health fields has been phenomenal, largely 
due to three (3) factors; population explosion, increased longevity, 
and the advancement in medical techniques. 

The purposes of this program are to acquaint the student with the 
many job opportunities available in health occupations, and to stimulate 
his interest in the health fields as a career. The students should be 
guided to think in terms of these needs by a teacher who is aware of the 
scope of the health occupations; community health service on state and 
local levels; types of health institutions and medical facilities; impor- 
tance of health teams; and techniques and terminology as applied to health 
care. The curriculum is planned to provide the student with theoretical 
knowledge correlated with selected laboratory experiences. 


GENERAL DATA 
Length 

The curriculum guide is geared to one (1) semester planning* 
Time should be allowed for both classroom learning and laboravory 
experience. 

Credit 

Students 

This course requires a certain degree ot maturity and an interest in 
a health career. It is suitable for eleventh and twelfth grade 
students, male and female. 


Suggested Teacher Requireme nt 

A registered nurse, preferably with a B. S. degree and with at least 
three (3) years of practical experience, either in a hospital or as 
a public health nurse or an individual with a teaching certificate in 
the biological sciences or health providing a registered nurse is used 
as consultant. 
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Course Objectives 

The student will prepare for further education in the health services 
by: 

!• Surveying the many careers in the health field by means of field 
trips, lectures, and observation of medical personnel on the job. 

2, Reviewin^^ specific physiological principles involved in the 
functioning of the human body as they relate to patient care; 

3. Correlating the principles of patient care with an introduction to 
the health occupations. 
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OVERVIEW OF COURSE 


Title 


Content 


Approximate Time 


Unit I 

Introduction 


Unit II 


Hygiene and 
Asepsis 


I 


A, Introduction to course 

B« Ethics I moral principles, legal aspects 
of patient care 

C, Health agencies 

1 . Federal 

2. State 

3. Local 

D, Members of health team 

1. Community 

2. Hospital 

3. Nursing home 

E, Related terminology 


A* Prevention of infection 
!• Handwashing 

2, Immunization 

3. Personal cleanliness 


2 weeks 


2 weeks 


Unit III 


j B, health records 
|: 1* Family 
2, Patient 

I*C, Related terminology 


fluman 
Relations 
and 

Communication'! 


ijA, Importance of interpersonal relation- 
ships as related to employer, other 
employees, patient, patient's family 


JB, ComiTiunication techniques 

j 1. Verbal 

I 2 , Hon- verbal 

C. Related terminology 


2 weeks 
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OVERVIEW OF COURSE 


Title 


Content 


Approximate Time 


Unit IV 


Circulatory 
System 


Unit V 


Respiratory 
System 


Unit VI 


In tegument ary 
System (Skin) 


ERLC 


A, Review of anatomy and physiology 

B, Scientific principles of T, ?. R. and 
blood pressure 

C, Heart disease 

1. Congenital 

2. Rheumatic 

3 • Degenerat i ve 

Abnormal blood conditions \ 
Related health occupations 
Related terminology 


5 D. 
' E. 

i 

i 
ii 

,1 A. 
jB. 

:' ^' 

u 

I 

i, 

A, 
B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 


2 weeks 


Review of anatomy and phyBiology 
Respiratory diseases 
Related health occupations 
Related terminology 

Review of anatomy and physiology 

Protective properties 

Skin as sense organ 

Skin as indicator of deviation from 
normal 

Common ailments and injuries 
1« Decubitus U« Allergies 9 rashes, etc, 
2, Bums 5, Skin cancer 

3« Acne 

Related health occupations 
Related terminology 


1 week 


1 week 


OVERVIEW OF COURSE 



Unit VII 

Sense Organs 


Unit VIII 

Nervous System 


Unit IX 


Skeletal and 
Muscular System 


ERLC 


A, Review of anatomy and physiology of 
eye, ear, nose, throat 

Common ailments and injuries 

I €• Related health occupations 

Related terminology 


I A« Review of anatoTny and physiology 

i Review of diseases, accidents, injuries 
' 1. CVA 
j 2. Epilepsy 
I 3. Mental retarxlation 

\ 

'[ C. Related health occupations 
D« Related terminology 


A, Review of anatomy and physiology 

B, Diseases and injuries of system 

C, Body mechanics 

!• Scientific principles 

2, Safety factors 

3, Care of extremities 


1 week 


2 weeks 


3 weeks 


5 D. 


Review of the tooth as part of the 
skeletal system 


E. Diseases of the tooth and surrounding 
t issue 

F« Related health occupations 
G, Related terminology 


OVERVIEW or COURSE 


Title 


Content 


Approximate Time 


Unit X 


Digestive 
System 


[ A. Review of anatomy and physiology 

B, Disorders of the system 

C, Nutrition and special diet in illness 
|1 D# Food f add ism and quackery 

E, Related health occupations 

F, Related terminology 


1 week 
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FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


• General Introduction into Health Occupations 

Fl "Horizons Unlimited'' 28 min 

American Medical Association 
535 Not Dearborn 
Chicaj^o, Illinois 60610 

F2 "Helping Hands For Julie" 

State Department of Health 

F3 "Patient is a Person" 20 min. Fee $4.00 

American Hospital Association (call local assn) 
8U0 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

FU 'Mobs in the Health Field" 11 min. 

State Employment Security Agency 

or 

U, S, Department of Labor 
Emp loyment Se curi ty 
Washington, D. C. 

Community Health 

F5 "Your Health and the Community" 12 min 
State Department of Health 

F6 "Community in Action" IB min 

State Department of Health 

n "Right From the Start" 7 3 min 

State Department of Health 

F8 "Immunization" 11 min, Fee $3.25 
Brigham Young Univcirsity 


II, Asepsis 

F9 "Story of Dr. Lister" 30 min 

American Medical Association 
535 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

FIO "Hospital Sepsis: A Communicabie Disease" 30 min. Fee $6,00 
American Hospital A!;sociation (call local assn) 
8U0 N. Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
or 

American Medical Association 
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FILMS AND FILHSTRIPS 


IV. Circulatory System 

Fll "Work of the Heart" 10 win 
Heart Association 

F12 "Circulation of the Blood" 2*5 mln 
Heart Association 

F13 "W^^der Engine of the Body" 15 mln 
Heart Association 

FlU "Better Odds for a Longer Life" 19 mln 
Heart Association 

F15 "Eat to Your Heart's Content" 15 mln 
Heart Association 

F16 "Memo the Magnificent" 60 mln 
Telephone Company 


V, Respiration 

F17 "A Breath of Air" 20 min 
Cancer Society 


VI. Sense Organs 

F18 "Crossroads at Four" 28 min 

Murray B. Allen Center for Blind 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

F19 "Eyes~Their Structure & Care" 10 min 
State Department of Health 

F20 "The Glass Wall" (audiology) 28 min 

National Assn. of Hearing & Speech Agencies 
919 18th Street 5 N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

F21 "Your Ears and Hearing" 11 min 
State Department of Health 


ERIC 
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FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


VII. Mental Health 

F22 "Career Fields in Mental Retardation" 
State Department of Health 

F23 "People Who Care" 25 min 

State Department of Health 

F2U "The Toymaker" 28 r!>in 

State DeDax' Iment of Health 

F25 "Mental Health" 12 min, fee $3.50 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 8U601 


VIII. Rehabilitation 

F26 "Second Chance" (strokes) 20 min 
Heart Association 

F27 "Challenge of Management" (stroke) 20 min 
Heart Association 

F28 "The Proud Years" (geriatric) 28 min Fee $1.75 
University of Utah 

F29 "Assisting the Patient to Early Ambulation" 28 min 
University of Utah College of Nursing 


IX, Quackery 

F30 "Journey Into Darkness" (cancer quackery) US min 
Cancer Society 


X, Specific Health Occupations 

F31 "In These Hands" 18 min 

American Association of Nurse Anesthelists 
3010 Prudential Flaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

F32 "Dental Assistant Career of Service" 13 min 
State Department of Health 


F33 "Dental Assistant" 13 1/2 min 

American Dental Association 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Specific Health Occupations (con't) 

F3U "Dental Hygiene** 28 min 

American Dental Association 

F35 ''ChallenKe of Dentistry'* 27 rnin 
American Dental Association 
211 E, Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

F36 ''Toward the Victory of Health (dietetics)" lU 1/2 min 
Health Careers 

Virginia Council on Health 6 Medical Care 
100 E, Franklin Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 

F37 ''Careers in Medical Technology" 
Lyman Zobell 
2819 Melbourne Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

F38 "In A Medical Laboratory" 28 min 
University of Utah 
or 

Lyman Zobell 

2819 Melbourne Avenue 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

F39 "Target" 12 min 

American Occupational Therapy Assn, 
2 51 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010 

FUO "0, T. Story" 17 min 

American Occupational Therapy Assn, 
251 Park Avenue South 
New York, Now York 10010 

FUl "A Career with Vision" lU min 

Virginia Optonietric Association (call local) 

P. 0. Box USflfS 

Richmond, Vir^jinia 23329 

FU2 "Within Your Hands" 16 min 

American Physical Therapy Assn. 
2057 Bragg Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11229 


FILMS AND riLMSTRIPS 


Specific Health Occupations (con't) 

FHS "Podiatry Aa A Career" 1^ min 
American Podiatry Assn. 
3301 16th Street, W. 
Washington, D. C, 20010 

F^^ "Of Men and Minds" (research) 29 min 
Heart Association 


FILMSTRIPS: "Bed Bath" ) 

"Blood Pressure - TPR" ) Package I 
"Bed Making" ) 


"Feeding the Patient" ) 

"Lifting 6 Movini^ the Patient" ) 

"Admission 6 Discharge" ) 

"Medical Asepsis" ) 


Package 


Trainex Corporation 
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INTRODUCTION 


The main thrust of Career Education Is to prepare all students for a 
successful life of work by increasing their options for occupational choice 
and by enhancing learning achievement in all subject areas and at all 
levels of education. The general goals include: 

- To develop favorable attitudes toward the personal, psychological, 
social and economic significance of work. 

- To develop appreciation for the worth of all types and levels of work. 

- To develop skill in decision-making for choosing and changing career 
directions. 

- To develop capability of making considered choices of career goals, 
based upon development of self in relation to the range of career 
options . 

- To develop capability of charting a course for realization of self- 
established career goals in keeping with individual desires, needs 
and opportunities. 

The purposes of this guide are to familiarize administrators with the 
concept of Career Education and to provide suggestions for the planning and 
development of a Career Education program in a local school « The guide Is 
not all inclusive, but does outline a practical strategy for getting Career 
Education adopted and implemented at the local level. 

This guide was developed as part of an exemplary project in Career 
Education conducted by the State Board for Vocational Education in cooperation 
with the Department of Public Instruction and the Bismarck Public School 
District. Accompanying materials include a series of classroom activity 
packages for use by teachers K-12 in integrating Career Education concepts 
into the curriculum.. These materials do not constitute a total Career 
Education program but rather they serve as ideas that could be used to 
develop various career development concepts and objectives. 

The contributions of many persons were utilized in the content of this 
guide and these are gratefully acknowledged. Particular appreciation is 
extended to the administrators, teachers and counselors in the Bismarck 
schools for assistance in the program. 


Larry Selland 
Project Director 
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NEED FOR CAREER EDUCATION 


A fundamental purpose of education is to prepare people to live a 
productive and rewarding life. For far too many Americans our schools 
are failing in this essential mission. 

In typical schools throughout the country young people complain that 
curriculums are dull and irrelevant, that their education is not opening 
pathways to a fulfilling adulthood. Substantial numbers of students score 
below their grade level in basic skills; high dropout rates, absenteeism, 
academic failure, drug abuse, vandalism, and assaults on administrators, 
teachers, and pupils signal their discontent. 

It is a rare school that equips all its students to make the choice 
upon graduation of entering the job market with a salable skill or of 
continuing their ed^-^cation. Too often the graduate has neither option, 
let alone the opportunity to select one or the other. 

Nearly 2.5 million students leave the formal education system of the 
United States each year without adequate preparation for a career. In 1970, 
not counting enrollment in homemaking, only about one high school student 
in six was enrolled in occupational preparation. More persons are gradua- 
ting from a 4-year college with a bachelor's degree than there are jobs 
for degree holders. By the end of this decade eight out of ten jobs in 
America will not require a baccaluareate degree. 

In a modern society, formal education stands directly between a person 
and his ability to support himself and his family. If the quality or the 
appropriateness of any child's formal education is poor, what might have 
been a roadway to opportunity will remain a barrier. To fail to fulfill 
a responsibility in this respect means to render a large proportion of the 
future citizens of this country economically obsolete. 

More appropriate curriculums must be developed, validated, and installed 
and they must be used more realistically if we are to meet the needs and 
desires of students and serve the purposes of society. 


Taken from 

Career Education 
S. P. Marland, Jr., Commissioner 
DREW Publication No. (OE) 72-39 
1971 
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DEFINITION OF CAREER EDUCATION 


Career education is an integral part of education. It is a concept 
that includes as its main thrust the preparation of all students for a 
successful life of work by increasing their options for occupational 
choice and attainment of job skills, and by enhancing learning achievement 
in all subject matter areas. Career education is a series of growth 
experiences which begins in the home and continues at the pre-school and 
elementary, junior high and senior high, post-secondary and adult levels 
of education. Emphasis is placed on career awareness, orientation and 
exploration of the world of work, decision-making relative to additional 
education, preparation for employment, and understanding the interrelation- 
ship between a career and one's life style. It provides purposefully 
planned and meaningfully taught experiences which contribute to self- 
development as it relates to various career patterns. Career education 
calls for a total effort of the home, school and community to help all 
individuals become familiar with the values of a work oriented society, to 
integrate these values in their lives in a way that work becomes useful, 
meaningful and satisfying. 


GENERAL GOALS OF CAREER EDUCATION 


The main thrust of career education is to prepare all students for a 
successful life of work by increasing their options for occupational choice 
and by enhancing learning achievement in all subject areas and at all 
levels of education. The general goals of the exemplary program in career 
education include: 

1. To develop favorable attitudes toward the personal, psychological, 
social and economic significance of work. 

2. To develop appreciation for the worth of all types and levels of work. 

3. To develop skill in decision^making for choosing and changing career 
directions. 

4. To develop capability of making considered choices of career goals, 
based upon development of self in relation to the range of career 
options . 

5. To develop capability of charting a course for realization of self- 
established career goals in keeping with individual desires, needs 
and opportunities . 

6. To develop knowledge, skill and attitudes necessary for entry and 
success in a career. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PHASES OF CAREER EDUCATION 


In scope, career education encompasses educational experiences 
beginning with early childhood and continuing through the individuals 
productive life. The developmental phases of career education 
include: 

1. Self and Career Awareness 


A program to familiarize students with the world of work including 
the many kinds of work people do and the interrelationship of such 
work in producing and using goods and services. Emphasis is placed 
upon attitudes, values, dignity of work, and the relationship of 
manipulative activities to the total instructional programs. 

2. Occupational Orientation and Exploration 

A program consisting of laboratory instruction (1) to give students 
first-hand experiences with the kinds and levels of work performed 
in a broad range of industry and occupations for which special 
skills are required; (2) to inform them of requirements and qualifi- 
cations for particular careers; (3) to acquaint them with the 
significance of changing and evolving technologies; (4) to instill 
in them an understanding and appreciation for the dignity of work; 
and (5) to assist them in making informed and meaningful career 
selections. 


3. Occupational Exploration and Beginning Specialization 

A program designed to provide transitional experiences to bridge 
the gap between the awareness/orientation focus and specialized 
in-depth offerings. Experiences will provide students with the 
opportunity to select and explore an occupational cluster for the 
purpose of assessing his performance, aptitudes, and interests. 


4. Vocational-Technical Education 


A program of education organized to prepare the learner for entrance 
into a particular chosen vocation or to upgrade employed workers 
including such divisions as trades and industrial education, 
technical education, agricultural education, distributive education, 
office education, and home economics education. 


5. Higher Education 

A program of education organized to prepare the student for employment 
into one of the many professional occupational opportunities that 
exist. It provides opportunity for training, retraining and upgrading 
of skills as well as providing the cultural enrichment for those 
people desiring to pursue the baccalaureate degree. 


6. Adult and Continuing Education 

A program of laboratory experiences for adults and out-of-school 
youth who may benefit from broad, basic instruction related to 
the educational needs of the community. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF CAREER EDUCATIO N 


The development o£ the career education concept evolves with specific 
goals and objectives in mind. At the same time, various characteristics 
of career education surface. The following list summarizes some of 
these characteristics; 

A. Career education helps students to develop a personal plan for life- 
long learning which will include learning about the world we live in, 
its people, the social and physical environment; learning about the 
sciences, arts, and literature we have inherited and are creating; 

and learning about the way in which the world's people are interacting. 
Effective career education equips individuals to live t.heir lives as 
fulfilled human beings. 

B. Career education is organized in a pyramid approach, beginning with 
self and career awareness in the elementary grades and moving from 
the general to the more specific orientation to the world of work. 
In junior high school, students are provided with exploratory 
experiences. These experiences in turn, provide knowledge and 
experience to assist decision-making regarding areas of study and 
more specific preparation which the student will pursue in senior 
high school, post-secondary, and adult education programs. Intensive 
guidance and counseling is provided concurrently with classroom 
instruction and skill development to improve the student's decision- 
making abilities. 

C. Careers are structured in relation to fields of work or clusters of 
occupations which are related to each other, such as the industrial 
cluster, agricultural cluster, or marketing cluster, 

D. Emphasis is placed on using multi-media learning approaches such as 
films and video-tapes which may be more effective with students having 
a wide range of learning styles and skills. Types of instructional 
methods include classroom and laboratory activities, field observation, 
in-school skill training, work experience, cooperative education, 

and on-the-job training. 

E. All students leaving high school will be prepared for, and actively 
assisted in securing placement in either a job in the world of work, 
a post-secondary vocational-technical education center, or a higher 
education degree program. 

F. Career education focuses on the needs of the individual, society, 
economy, and the employer. 

G. Career education provides knowledge and experiences that will enhance 
employment adaptability in a time of rapid changes due to technological 
advances and fluctuating economic trends. 

H. Successful operation of a career education program will require active 
participation from advisory councils, composed of local employers, 
union representatives, and involved community groups. 
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ELEMENTS Of CAREER EDUCATION 


EXPECTED OUTCOMES OF CAREER EDUCATION 


Sell Awareness 


Career Awareness 


Appreciations , Attitudes^ 
Economic Awareness 
Decision-Making 
Skill Awareness 


Empioyability Skills^ 


Educational Awareness" 


Career 
Education 
In The 
School 
Home 
And 
Community 


Self-Identity 

Career Identity 
^ Self-Social Fulfillment 

Economic Understanding 
^ Career Decision 
^ Employment Skills 
^ Career Placement 

Educational Identity 


GLOSSARY: 

Self Awareness - Knowledge of 
oneself, what he is and what 
he hopes to become. 

Career Awareness - Understanding 
of broad range of careers, to 
include how they serve him, the 
community, and society. 

Appreciation, At ..itudes - develop- 
ment of a value systems toward his 
own choice and that of others. 

Economic Awareness - Perceives 
process of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption. 

DecisiOii-Making - Understands 
decision-making process. 


Skill Awareness - Understanding of 
skills needed by workers in certain 
job roles. 

Empioyability Skills - Searching for, 
locating and obtaining a job. 

Educational Awareness - Recognizes 
need for specific education for 
career roles. 


Self Identity - Knows himself and 
has developed a value system. 


Career Identity - Individual selection 
of a role or roles within the world 
of work. 


Self-Social Fulfillment - Has developed 
appreciation of his own role and role 
of others. 

Economic Understanding - Can solve 
personal and social problems in an 
economic environment. 

Career Decision - Has developed a plan 
for immediate, intermediate and long 
range career development. 

Employment Skills - Competence in 
performance of job skills. 


Career Placement - Employed in line 
with career goals. 

Educational Identity - Ability to select 
educational avenues for pursuit of 
career goals. 
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CAREER Di: VELOPMENT 


- A PART OF TdE EDUCATION PROCESS 


The career development concept is the overall theory dealing with 
career development Including all components and ramifications there of. 
Crreer development is a process of growing and learning about self and how 
self relates to the career roles played out during one's lil'etlme. For this 
process to evolve, Tennyson (1970) states "...students must be provided 
reality experiences which will enable them to test their values and evolving 
self-concepts in the larger community and in the world of work." Broadly 
defined, career development is the integration of self and society through 
work lasting one's entire lifetime. The career development concept, as an 
integrated K-12 program, seeks to bring education to the reality of the 
world of work at all its levels, and to do it in a nondiscriminating way. 

Career development theory indicates that individuals progress through 
life stages which place upon them different expectations in terms of the 
specificity and the realism of career choice and these are mediated to a 
large degree by the cultural strata and the socio-economic class of which 
one is a part. Thuc , what one becomes as a person as well as in the 
vocational sense depends upon his mastery of an array of developmental 
tasks, including specific learning tasks, which find their genesis in the 
early years of the family. 

Career development theory also emphasizes the importance of providing 
youngsters experiences which enable them to identify and try-on suitable 
work roles. Probably the richest source of these opportunities for most 
young people is part-time work experience. But to receive maximum educational 
value, the stimuli which work provides must be analyzed in relation to the 
self. Work is not the only way to test reality. Curricular experiences and 
extra-curricular experiences if used with purpose, analyzed, and placed 
into a context meaningful to the individual can serve this purpose well. 

Career development theory also points out that decision-making involves 
action* Thus ways must be found to help students take responsibility for 
their own learning and increasingly for their own direc tion. They need to 
be more involved in planning. To learn to be responsible and to be involved 
you have to be given responsibility and involvement. 

In sum, as the findings of career development have unfolded, the emphases 
attendant to guidance and the aspects of education which have vocational 
implications have bhifted from a Parsonian model of matching men and job to 
a model more committed to the clarification of those aspects of self — e.g. 
interests capacities, values — which need development for a lifelong process 
of planning and decision-making. Within the individual must be fostered a 
conscious awareness that he does have choices, he must be assisted to ver- 
balize and make explicit those choices with whi^h he is presented, and to 
translate these into action. The base of alternatives from which individuals 
conceptualize choice raust be made broader than the dichotomy between work 
and college. The alternative plans of action which ensue must be tested 
against a clarified value system within which are recognized and implemented 
concepts related to the risk function as a basic and essential reality. The 
individual must be encouraged and assisted to determine at any given choice 
point what kind of decision is involved and the factors inherent in the 
decision that make a difference to him. Such expectations cannot be accom- 
plished by any set of specialists alone but must pervade and be reinforced 
^l^^'^ughout the educational process. 
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CAREER EDUCATION AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Career education is the implementation of various elements of the career 
development concept into the educational system. The real power of career 
education is simply that it offers educators a chance to relate their subject 
to the world of reality. Educators have done a fine job of developing the 
cove content of their respective areas. The career development concept 
offers process tools to make that transfer of content to students more effec- 
tive. Career education involves a comparison of content with reality through 
its activities — a chance for educators to appeal to the interests and 
needs of their students in a real way in the real world. Students "turn on" 
when they see school work related to the real world, and chat, in turn, 
excites teachers. Once started, career education is self-reinforcing. 

A person's career is certainly related to almost all aspects of his life. 
Since this relationship exists, a career becomes the vehicle to carry 
effective teaching into the areas of general education, which the creative 
teacher associates with it. As Helling (1971) states: 

A oareer provides the bridge into reality; onoe we'j^e there^ great 
things heoome possible in communicating with kids. The spin-off from 
using the vehicle of career education must include those vital things 
each teacher holds as priorities in what we might call life skills. 

We have in the career de*>\.lopment concept the tools and the vehicle to 
allow for more effective teaching. The dual mission of the educator is 
(1) teaching content and (2) relating it to life. This dual mission consists 
of teaching the concepts, philosophies, and applications thdt may be termed 
germane to their subject and its understanding by the student. Educators 
also have the responsibility of relating that subject content to the life 
and living of the student. They cannot assume that this transfer of 
relevance of their subject is automatic; it is a difficult matter. A person^s 
career is not all of life, but it is certainly one of the most important 
inter-related aspects we can identify. 


Taken from — "Unifying an Entire System of Education Around a 

Career Development Theme", Edwin Herr, The Pennsylvania 
State University, and Career Education Monograph No. 6, 
Center for Occupational Education, North Carolina 
State University. 
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SUGGESTED CONTENT AND ACTIVITY EMPHASES IN 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
GRADES K 12 


GRADES 

K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
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SELECTED EXAMPLES 
OF CONTENT 


l-Jho am I. How do 
I relate to my 
environment . 
Workers in the 
home and school 
Workers in the 
community. 


Coatinuation of 
exploring self in 
regard to work 
world . 

Wider range of 
'occupations 
examined . 
Work takes in 
additional 
meaning. 


Purposes of educa- 
tion. Study of 
occupations . 
Career decision- 
making processes. 


Preparation for 
ad vane ed educ a t io n 
and/or job entry 
skills 


SELECTED EXAMPLES 
OF ACTIVITIES 


Listening 

Observing 

Contrasting 

Differentiating 

Manipulating 


Demonstration 
Simple try-out 
Work simulation 
Life career game 


Try-out 

Work simulation 
Life career game 


Specialized Courses 
on-the-job work experience 
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MODELS FOR CAREER EDUCATION 


The following graphic representation of Career Education shows a continuous 
focus from pre-school to adulthood. 


PROFESSIONAL JOB 
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OBJECTIVES FOR CAREER EDUCATION 


BY GRADE LEVEL 


ERIC 


KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE : 

I. To present appropri«ite occupational information about the world 
of work. 

A. Jobs I do 

1. At home 

2. At school 

B. Jobs I Know 

1. At home 

2. At School 

3. Workers that come to my home 

II. To develop an awareness of self-worth. 

A. My feeling 

B. My similarities to others 

C. My differences to others 

D. My place in society 

E. My strengths 

F. My weaknesses 

III. To develop positive attitu^Ies toward the world of work. 

A. To learn how to get along 

B. To learn to share 

C. To learn the give and take process of life 

D. To learn to take good care of their own property 

E. To learn to take care of other people's property 

F. To learn to appreciate all workers no matter what occupation 

SECOND GRADE : 

I. To develop an understanding of one's self-concept 

A. My feelings toward myself and others 

B. My similarities and differences 

C. Responsibility toward self and society 

D. Inherent capabilities 
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II, To develop positive attitudes toward the world of work. 

A. To accept and respect self and others 

B. Individual work to be dependable, responsible and cooperative 
to meet personal and social needs 

C. People work for various rewards or satisfactions 

D. Develop the appreciation of the dignity and worth of honest work 
III. To provide general observation experiences of the world of work. 

A. School is a part of the preparation for a career 

B, To develop the child's awareness of the responsibilities and 
understanding of our community helpers 

IV. To present appropriate occupational information about the world 
of work. 

A. Develop child's awareness that individuals need special training 
for most careers 

B. Develop an understanding that some workers produce goods; others 
produce services. 

C. Develop the child's awareness that positions are related within 
job families 

THIRD GRADE ; 

I. To develop positive self-concepts 

A. To learn to live with success and failure 

B. To develop healthy attitudes toward change 

C. To set realistic goals in light of interest and abilities (lightly) 

D. To develop healthy attitude toward work 

E. To develop healthy attitude toward play 

II. To develop positive attitudes toward the world of work. 
A. Work has dignity 

1. People work for various rewards and satisfactions 

a. To learn that you earn money for the work you do 

b. Satisfactions other than monetary 

c. To develop a sense of values 

2. All jobs are important 

3. Jobs have different stigma but these don't distract from 
importance 
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B. People have dignity 


!• People have special talnnts 

a. They change 

b. They develop 

2. People have special interests 

a. They change 

b. They develop 

3. People have different personalities 

4. All workers are dependent on one another 

5. Cooperation is necessary in order to get job completed 

III, To provide general observational experiences of the world of work. 

A. On jobs 

B. On experiences 

C. On attitudes 

IV. To provide information about the world of work, 

A. Different jobs require different abilities 

B. Develop an understanding that basic skills develop in school 
and have a direct relationship to preparation for the world of 

work 


GRADES FOUR - SIX: 

I. To develop a positive self-concept that will lead to future self- 
fulfillment in a vocation. 

A. To help students: 

1. To respect and accept self and others 

2. To be dependable 

3. To be responsible 

4. To be cooperative 

5. To enjoy work and play 

6. To make wise decisions and choices 

II. To develop a wide and varied interest that will open up an 
expanded basis for vocational choice. 

III. To give students an opportunity to express goals and aspirations. 

IV. To develop a positive attitude toward work and preparation for work. 

V. To present appropriate occupational information using a broad 
introduction of occupations throughout the world. 

VI. To provide more specific observational experience about the world 
of work 
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VII, To make school subjects more meaningful. 

VIII, To develop and foster a positive attitude toward the value of fine 
art, 

IX, To impress upon student that a healthy body and mind is essential 
to a productive worker. 

X, To develop skills basic to living a full and meaningful life. 


GRADES SEVE!; - NINE : 

I. To create self-awareness of students' interests, abilities and 
aptitudes . 

II. To help students set realistic goals in light of knowledge about 
themselves. 

III. To relate that technology affects the number and types of careers 
and to illustrate the interdependency of workers. 

IV. To acquaint students with the various aspects of community job 
resources, job hunting, applying, interviewing and securing 
employment . 

V. To show a relationship between school subjects and opportunities 
that exist throughout life. 

VI. To familiarize students with sources and uses of occupational 
materials in the library and/or counselor's office. 

VII. To become aware of employment trends and outlooks, employer- 
employee relationships and the distribution and mobility of employed 
persons . 

VIII. To investigate projected needs for various workers and the career 
patterns involved with these workers. 

IX. To acquaint students with labor unions, apprenticeship programs, 
and journeyman programs. 

X To acquaint students with the basic economics, budgeting, and the 
importance of fringe benefits when considering employment. 

XI. To expose students to a full range of occupational opportunities. 

XII. To understand goals, values, and aspirations and how they relate 
to the choice of a career. 

XIII. To develop basic problem-solving techniques. 

GRADES TEl^ - TWELVE 

I, To prepare youth to cope with the continued change in the world 
o£ work. 
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II. To acquaint students with major occupational fields. 

III. To develop understanding of the need for continued education or 
training needed in various career areas. 

IV. To point out relationship between specific high school courses and 
the jobs for which they can prepare a student. 

V. To develop attitudes of respect for cooperation with employers and 
employees . 

VI. To provide information regarding employment. 

VII. To help students make a realistic choice of post secondary plans. 

VIII. To help students assess themselves in light of interests, ability, 
and personal characteristics, relative to future plans. 

IX. To help students acquire the necessary information for job hunting, 
application and interview, or post secondary training. 

X. To help students make necessary adjustments for adult living. 


V 
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SUMMARY OF SELECTED CAREER EDUCATION GOALS 


An examination of various career education handbooks, guides and 
instructional units indicates a number of common goals for schools which 
can be listed as to educational levels. These goals may serve as "points 
of departure" for staff discussions. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GOALS: 

- Encourage development of work habits and realistic attitudes toward 
occupations and work. 

fLxanple. . » .Attitudinal elements which can Le stressed in daily 
lesson -03 Dell as criteria for evaluating student behavior at 
the elementary level are: desire to work^ dignity of work well 
done J pi^Lde in accomplishment y responsibility and dependability ^ 
loyalty^ appreciation for quality y value of cooperation^ personal 
satis faction^ and adaptability . 

- Identify those broad career development concepts which will serve as 

criteria for guiding future curricular and instructional activities. 

Exarrplc, . , , A review of the twenty-one concepts ideiitified by Bottoms^ 
Evans y Hoyt^ and fillers in Career Education Resource Guide or 
those identified by various state task- force groups and pub- 
lished in ctate guides for career education should provide a 
substantive base. 

- Identify and integrate occupational cluster information with basic 
educational skills. 

ExoTjp'le . . . . The comprehensive Career Education Model project has 
clustered occupations into two large spheres — those occupations 
related to the production of goods and those that reyider services* 
Students can he exposed to a range of occupations within the 
context of their level of maturity. 

- Involvement of students in self-discovery activities. 

Exa/^iL-le. . . .Self-'SCJureness may well begin with discovery activities 
rrc-idcd through assessment of student Jieeds and the establishment 
of short" term goals which involve the student in activities which 
help him: iecom^: 'XWare of his strengths and gain in self-esteem^ 
bcoome rnor*^ aoruicious of his own interests and how they differ 
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from interests of others^ begin to uyiderstand hoo: skills and 
knowledges are acquired and affect task performance ^ and begin 
to understand that growing older does require the acceptance 
of more respOKsibilitu , 

Introduce problem-solving and decision-making skills. 

Example, Children often grasp an idea intuitively long before 
they are ready for the detailed step-by-step analysis of the 
process. By an intuitive approach is meant a method which 
yields possible hunches or rapidly formulated ideas which will 
later be subjected to more formal analysis and proof. This 
method implies a freedom to make mistakes and to question* It 
makes use of what is known to arrive at a workable procedure as 
a starting place for solving a problem situation. The presenta- 
tion of mathematics content for the elementary grades and the 
use of critical questions in children's literature are attempts 
to expand a child's ability to cope with various psychological 
processes (sensing ^ detecting^ chaining^ discriminating^ coding^ 
classifying^ estimating^ rule using^ decisionmaking ^ and 
problem solving). 

Provide the opportunity for rendering services as an elementary 
student. 

Example ,,,, Various grade levels can initiate an exploration and 
personal involvement project in the world of work. The projects 
may at times involve the entire class ^ small groups^ or indepen- 
dent work assignments. The "helping" tasks which render services 
may include pupils serving as tutors^ providing a variety of 
services to elderly citizens living near the school^ making tray 
favors for the local hospital^ serving as maintenance workers 
for school and neighborhood^ etc. 

Provide the opportunity for students to interact with selected 
community work models. 

Example. ,,, Work models are brought to the classroom from the 
community beginning with the home — father ^ mother ^ and other 
members of the household — and expandiytg to work models employed 
in the community. 

Establish an advisory committee for occupational awareness 

Example, ,, .The elementary school establishes an advisory committee 
cotrjposed of representatives from busiyiess^ iyidustry^ labor ^ 
ins titutions /agencies J and home to serve in an advisory capacity 
on curriculum and instruction and to recommend other members of 
the community to serve as work models^ tour and field trip 
guides^ classroom work sampling supervisors ^ career guidance 
leaders^ etc. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GOALS : 


- Orient student to (a) society and work, (b) occupational information, 
(c) self-knowledge, (d) career planning, (e) basic technology, 

(f) occupational training. 

h!xcv^:p!e.,../iiitnan (Lc^oi) fia'thev delineated these six components j 
for exa^npU,^ sub-zopias relate to: now work roles and values are 
defined^ developmeyit of mechanical principles ^ structures j numerical 
operatio}.3y hivnan relations j etc. Academic subject matter can 
le organized <u'ou>id these components and serve as ^^carcer supports" 
acJordiKr: to Keller (1^70) ^ a>id interface with career exploration 
ajtivi tiep. 

- Expose students to a wide range of occupations through "cluster" 
explorations . 

t^xcvrrolc. . , ,A scries of explorutcry clusters classified as 
oacupa tiona Id us vers ^ career support clusters^ arnd career 
ouidaKCv clusters cayi serv*^ as a system for explorations over 
a larcc'jear span. Students^ for exanploj would be required 
to selcc:t at least o>:e module from each of the occupational 
clusters to explore. Students at the Dth or lOth grade should 
then ■2i^le to ma}:e a tentative selection of a particular 
occupational cluster for more iyidepth explorations and/or 
indeith career preparation, 

- Provide for **hands or ' experience in simulated work environments as 

well as personal identification with role models from the community. 

ExOj^rrple, . . .Each occupaiioyial cluster provides for some actual 
''hands on'' experience. The development of '^mini" work centers 
withiyi the school for the purpose of work sampling can be de~ 
signed by aorrmx):ity advisoinj groups who also serve on a rotating 
basis as consultants to students, "l&iyii" work centers or 
enviroy^^\ents can be estailished within busi^iess and industry j 
and goveryiment brings relevancy to simulated work experience. 
Adjunct personnel are important to the success of career education 
endeavors . 

- Organize career development centers for both prescriptive and dis- 
cretionary learning experiences. 

Ex^]^ic»...A career education resource center can be the hub 
a2'0U}u.: ,:h-'.^jh lejj'nin^' y^xverienocs revolve. Tlie center may consist 
of a !-::rary for pri^it and non-print materials j miyii simulated 
work oyo' :.roK!ne>:z^^ J consulting stations for guidance and adjunct 
perso}L}i^ i i and f^ci lities for accommodatiyig large and small group 
parti ji: all' >L. i-:oth prescriptive expein^ences (assignments made 
by teachersj as :)olL as discretionuary experiences (activities 
selevt^d i.' students) cayz be facilitated through a center for 
career d-. oalciment. 
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- Strengthen career guidance activities 

Example, .The i'^itevfaoing of jca'^eer- guldayioc uith career 
suppoi^t ijLustt^rs and Oijjupational jlusters involveo students 
In a 3usicr\atij prj^*cdurc 'jhich rcquir'.c studdiits to ayiaVjze 
their oi:n occupational lyitarests and altitudes , eoaluale their 
past eccper-ix^KoeSy make an assessment of pi'cj^nt yiecds, and 
plan future prescriptive and discretioica^j cxploratoiy experi- 
ences, Cai^eer guidance is perceived to have an iyiterdi sciplinary 
base a>:d to consist of a program of ser^-^iccs provided bu 
teachers, adrdnistrators ^ guidance specialists^ and adjunct 
persor.nel from tiie com^rjunity and desigtied to help each student 
effectively utilize his time, energy, and environment to achieve 
self-actualization. The program of services should include: 
individual an.alysis arid career planning; information about 
occupatioyis and traiyiing possibilities ; counseling both students 
and staff; research activities which provide information o)i 
n,anpajer and community needs; Job placement and follow-up 
activities ichich encoia*age employed^ underemployed , and unem- 
ployed youth to returyi to an educational setting or to become 
involved in. an educatioyial progra:n for self -renewal, 

- Provide appropriate occupational preparation for students who have 

decided to leave school prior to completing junior high school. 

Kxample, , , ,Studeytts \-ho are poteyitial Juyiior high school leavers 
cayi be eyicouraged to become iyivoLved with more iridepth occupa- 
tional cluster experiences in ox^der to develop Job-entry level 
corrrjeteyicy in at least one specific occupational cluster. 

- Establish cluster advisory committees and select cluster module 
sponsors . 

Example, ,,, Each occupational cluster is guided by an advisory 
committee coirrposed of enr^.loyers and employees. Tne ^ious 
exploratory modules i:ithiy: a cluster may be supporU y work 
model spoyisors who come to the school and work with ty:dividual 
students or groups of studeyzts and/or \:^ho serve as adjunct 
instructors to studeyits who are exploriyig work roles within 
busiyiess a>id. iyidustry, 

- Provide for youth participation in career clubs. 

Fxa!rple, , , , Each occupational cluster may be supported by a 
career club Jointly sporieored by the school and community. Career 
clubs can be an iyitegral pa.^'t of the process of exploring, 
choosirig, and developiyig a career. These clubs can serve as a 
bridge into the world of work as well as into career clubs at the 
senior high school level, 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GOALS ; 

- Improve student performance in basic subje^^t areas by unifying and 


O ^ focusing them around career development themes to make the subject 


matter more meaningful and relevant. 

i\ru:np!-c. . . . he basic siibjtct ai^eas become "career supports" and 
iKtei'facc i:iih aari?.02^ ciuidanoe coid oooiipatioyial explorations and 
P'reparaiion activities. Career development acm open new educa- 
tional v:stasy nev ule relatiofiships ayid new cuvriaiilum patterns 
at the iSv'Ki^?y Jiinh school level, tor example ^ occupational 
ireparatiC'. prj.jr.vnr arc use.i to viakc jeneral education concrete 
and underst^zndal'le, a>id cccupatioial imi'lications ai'e pointed 
out by je>:e2'al cducatio>i. Schools are learynng that occupational 
objectives can be the vehicle for makiyig other objectives 
ufiderstandal'lc y releva^it^ a^id even palatal^le for some students. 
Prcj2*a:r:s have foioid ways to combine content y methods^ and 
instructio.iai media to bin-ng isolated objectives into a continual 
intei'play . 

- Expand the occupational programs in order to provide every student 
intensive preparation in a selected occupational cluster or in a 
specific occupation in preparation for job entry and/or further 
education. 

Exam? I e. ... Vocational prepai^ation serves a crucial role as an 
integral pa>*t of career education* Upon completion of explora-- 
tion expeneyiceSy the student should be able to make certain 
career^ direction-settiyxg decisioyis. In high school the student 
should have may:y optiois that will allow him to build upon his 
career interests . These optioyzs may include pio'^suing a voaa- 
tiofial preparation program iyi grades lOy 11^ or 12 in order 
to develop iyidepth career preparation for erqyloymcnt after high 
school C2' to prepare for post secokiary technical education modules 
appi^opriate for eyitrayice to a 4-yeav professional program at 
the college /u>uvei*isty level. Ctudents choosing to prepare for 
a progrtv^: of higher education should also expei'ience one or 
more acce ix-ratedy i>ite>istve employalKlity programs of short 
dui'ation some time duri>ig high school. 

- Expand guidance and counseling services and work-study programs for 

preparation for employmont and for further education. 

Liwyij'le. . . .Ay: ifidepth o)'ie>ztation course for each major occupa- 
tioyial cluster provides students ax opporttority to be^in focusing 
iii-oyi specific caj'^eer opportwiities y related Job taskSy cmd 
cdiicatioK requivemeyits. A compreheyisive career guidance program 
should ais:' include a i^e2''ies of planyied work experience.^ which 
allow etudeiiis to progress fi'om simulated or sheltered environ'- 
rie}:ti^ i-^^to a.-.'tUixi sliort-teryy: oy:- (he-Job oxveiHences . Work-studif 
p2\'gra.*r}^ scrvo^ a guidayice ayid finayicial assis tayice function 
and c a) I pr.'^ide r^iudeyitr. an opportwii tu to explore further the 
vorld c.' .•'>or^:. 
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MlCROCOf^Y RfS(iLUII()N U.M CWMil 


Expand "cooperative" education. 

Example .... The expansion of those programs which combine and 
relate classroom experiences with actual employment experiences 
needs to he well plawiedj coordinatedy and supervised by the 
school and zhe emp^loyer. The ^^cooperative method" can be 
applied to all educational fields or depai'tments . Cooperative 
vocational education experiences are often viewed as a ^^capstone^' 
program for those who have reached a given competency level. 

Provide for job development and job placement activities. 

Example .... An integral function of career education is job 
placement. In order for a school system to place those students 
who have reached an employable levels job development becomes 
as important as career development. Career guidance ^ job 
development^ and job placement specialists are new positions 
which have emerged with the expansion of vocational education 
at the secondary and post secondary levels. 

Provide for placement for all students, upon leaving school, in 
either: (a) a job, (b) a post secondary occupational education 
program, or (c) a 4-year college program. 

Example The local senior high school that accepts the challenge 
of career education is responsible for placement and follcw-i^'j) 
activities of all its products through planned placement which 
is an integral part of the instructional program — yiot an 
isolated service function. Three types of placement activities 
become evident — educational placement^ job placement^ and 
placement for special services. 

Develop an instructional-learning system, based on competency levels, 

which permits ease of exit, ease of return, ease of entrance. 

Example. .. .The synthesis of subject matter^ materials^ teachers^ 
learners y adjunct personnel ^ and technological media into learning 
modules of short duration can serve as building blocks for 
reaching various levels of occupational competencies and for 
individualizing instruction. Each module is directed toward 
specific behavioral objectives and permits a variety of instruc- 
tional-learning patterns to be established. Schools should 
strive to design a system which permits the individual to progress 
at his own rate of ability ^ to enroll on any day of the year^ and 
to begin or renew his educational program. 

Provide for continuous follow-through of all dropouts and graduates 
and use the informacion for program revisions. 
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Example .... An important aspect of evaluation is what happens to 
Ui3 students. A system which has proven to be highly successful 
because of its personalized approach by teachers is to follow- 
up yearly on first year^ third year^ and fifth year graduates 
and school leavers* 

- Provide for occupational advisory committees for each major cluster 

Example. .. .Functioning advisory committees can assist with the 
development of career guidance experiences y develop instructional 
materials^ provide a resource for speakers^ perform public re- 
latioyis activities y serve as career club co-sponsors y assist 
in the preparation and defend budget requests y and serve as 
career advisers to students. 
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A PLAN FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


The successful integration of Career Education into our school 
curriculum can emerge only from concrete efforts at implementation which 
must occur at two levels: 

1. The policy level at which school boards, administrators and legis- 
lators v':hoose to emphasize Career Education, 

2, The instructional level at which teachers and counselors must develop 
or be provided with ins tructionr.l activities • 

Someone must push for implementation. It has been said that, "What is 
everybody's responsibility is nobody's responsibility". Specific responsi- 
bilities should be fixed, and the many participants and advocates should 
know who is to do what. 
Levels of Responsibility : 

National Level 

The USOE can provide leadership and impetus for Career Education, They 
can call attention to the national need, proposr3 a logical response, 
cite examples and perhaps suggest alternative models for local schools 
to consider. Look to federal agencies for: (1) information^ (2) resources, 
and (3) technical assistance, 
State Level 

The State Education Agency responsibilities will include policy making, 
technical assistance, coordination, personnel development and resources. 
The State Agency allocates both federal and state funds to local 
distripts. Some principal activities for the state level include: 

1, Advocating and generating interest across the state. 

2, Setting priorities in allocating federal and state funds for 
Career Education. 

3, Planning and conducting Career Education instructional materials 
development, (funding workshops , etc, ) 
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4. Collecting information and disseminating it among local school 
systems . 

5. Facilitating cooperation in program planning, promotion, and 
resource sharing among local school systems. 

6. Coordinating local school programs with programs in other 
states and special national projects. 

Local Level 

It is at the local level that education is planned, teachers are 
trained, curriculum developed and students are taugliC. 
The Superintendent and Local District 

The first step in implementation is for the Superintendent and 
Board of Education to idenfity Career Education as a priority. 
The principals, department chairmen, and faculty in local school 
systems must know that Career Education is a performance priority. 

Extensive discussion and exchange of ideas in every classroom 
of the school system must emerge from the leadership activities of 
the central office staff. 
Action Steps for Implementation; 

Step 1. Organize a network of interested groups. 

a. Public Information Program - to promote the concept, stimulate 
interest and call for active participation by all community 
interests . 

b. Select Advisory Committee - (1) parents (2) educators (all levels) 
(3) business and labor (4) public agencies and elected officials 

(5) service clubs and other groups. (May organize into sub-committees, 
visitation committees , steering committees , etc . ) 

Step 2. Gain an understanding and establish '^policy statement". 

a. Committee must have a "working grasp" of the components, the 
principal actions, and the program objectives. 

b. Policy statement that gives direction. 

(Similar to road map). Should be developed by central office staff 
with assistance from the advisory committee. 

Sample: Los Angeles School District 

"We believe that it should be the policy of our school district 
to provide career education for all youth and adults of the 
district, to the end that no student drops out of school 
who is not prepared to enter the world of work, that no 
student graduates who does not have saleable skills for pro- 
ductive work or college education, and that no adult is 
denied an educational opportunity to become properly employable". 
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Step 3. Study the current system to determine the changes necessary. 


a, Solf-study (questionnaire, etc.) 

b. Evaluation should center around objectives. 

Career Education will provide study groups an opportunity to engage 
in a re-examination of the purpose and function of many existing 
programs and courses. 

Step 4. Conduct an inventory and organize community resources. 

a. Survey community (see appendix for community resource questionnaire) 
The community must become an extension of the classroom. 

Step 5. Design preliminary program. 

a. Prepare instructional objectives. 

b. Curriculum development activities. 

c. In-service teacher training. 

d. Community interaction. 

e. Experimental programs tried and evaluated. 
Step &. Implement the System. 

Point at which actual classroom activity begins system-wide. 

a. Priority and objectives will have been established. 

b. . The concept will have been examined by school personnel and 

community resource persons. Experimental activities tried 
and evaluated on limited basis. 

c. Evaluation of existing programs will have been initiated, resulting 
in recommendations . 

d. Community resources will have been identified. 

e. In-service training will have been completed. 

f. Curriculum activities will be developed and availabe for sharing 
with all teachers. 

g. Costs will have been determined and budgets established. 

Step 7. Develop system for evaluation. 

In planning a program of evaluation, planners of career education 
have an opportunity to reconsider program goals and objectives, if 
for no other reason than to restate these objectives in terms that 
permit their being measured. 

Among the most common techniques for evaluating education and training 
programs are: (1) direct solicitation of the reactions of the partici- 
pants, including students and community persons; (2) individual and 
group tests to actually measure progress and achievement in any phase 
of the program; (3) performance tests or observation of a student 
actually demonstrating his ability in the use of a skill; (4) comparison 
of results of new techniques and procedures over older or traditional 
methods; and (5) observation of the education process to determine 
problems and remedies. The ultimate evaluation of career education 
will not be achieved until enough persons have traversed the full system from 
early childhood throughout their working lifetime into retirment. 
Only then can society have a valid comparison of the old and new in 
career development. In the meantime, interim evaluations are necessary 
O „ to keep the system tested and improving. 
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Step 8. Develop system for utilizing evaluation findings. 

Evaluation determines how well the system is performing and pinpoints 
where improvement is required. Feedback is concerned with taking 
the results of an evaluation and applying them to correct or improve 
any part of the system requiring it. 

Feedback systems have to be developed for every element in the system. 
When students are tested, the results of their achievement should be 
shared not only with the student himself but also with all of those 
persons directing the particular learning experience as a measure of 
the effectiveness of that activity. In this way the program itself 
can bp monitored to determine where and how change might be introduced. 

Step 9. Maintain program. 

Selected activities are institutionalized. 


/ 
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THE NEED FOR LOCAL COMMITMENT TO INSERVICE TRAINING 

A critical variable in the change process is the teacher I Inservice 
training of personnel for career education must be a part of each develop- 
mental stage with a series of planned, sequential activities. Many skills 
are required for career education, A few oi: these are: 

- Assessing the needs of learners and the community 

- Formulating objectives for career education 

- Structuring curriculum and instruction around an occupational 
cluster system 

- Securing and utilizing community resources 

- Analyzing clusters to determine learning modules/elements for 
individualizing instruction 

~ Integrating and correlating subject matter 

- Designing pupil personnel services 

- Evaluating and measuring achievement 

- Selecting, collecting, and disseminating career education 
materials and media 

- Articulating curriculum and instruction vertically and horizontally 

- Counseling for occupational preparation 

- Managing things, data, and ideas 

- Placing students once competency levels have been reached 

- Involving volunteer helpers in the educational process 

These skill requirements do not represent an all^encompassing list. 
On the other hand, considerable attention could be given to any of the 
above items. The lasf item, for example, deserves serious consideration. 
As educators tap more of the human resources of their communities to 


accommodate career education, they should increasingly involve volunteers 
in the schools. The more volunteers become involved, the more evident 
it will become that they also need inservice education. Some of the 
roles that can be assumed by volunteers and for which inservice education 
will be needed are: 


1. 

Career counselor assistants 

2. 

Career discussion leaders and listeners 

3. 

Resource and activity supervisors 

4. 

Referral agency-school-home coordinators 

5. 

Business and industrial tour guides 

6. 

Role players 

7. 

Work simulation supervisors 

8. 

Neighborhood home-school coordinators 

9. 

Career cluster aides 

10. 

Rasic pducation tutors 

11. 

Special education task development helpers 

12. 

On-the-job training supervisors 

13. 

Work sampling consultants 

14. 

Career cluster coordinators 

15. 

Pre-apprenticeship sponsors 

16. 

Advisory committee and task force committee members 


A PLAN FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

In-service training begins with extensive staff orientation followed 
by individual levels and subject matter areas identifying and discussing 
the philosophical ramifications of career education. The responsibility 
for designing and implementing a comprehensive career education system 
should not be carried by a few individuals. It must be a total staff 
commitment. 
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One pitfall often noted is the r : ::hase of resource material vithout 
orienting the teachers to the utilization of materials. The mat^eri^il 
seldom becomes an integral :vrc ^ of rhe instructional prograir.* Another 
pitfall is the ins tallatic^is of a course" to import career information. 
Every course taught coinCrVbutes to career development. It*s imperaiiive 
that all teachers understand their role. 

The in-service program will involve some formal ins true tioi^^, but it 
should mainly consist of self-directed workshop typ^ activity. The program 
should move from an assessment of personnel need^t through a series uf 
self-discovery experiences. It must be a continuous program spread out 
during the school year. Some logical steps to consider and sugge^^^ted 
programs for in-service to follow: 

A. Planning Stage: 

1. Gain commitment from Board of Education 

2. Select coordinating staff and appoint steering committee 
members . 

3. Meet with steering committee and design tentative in-service program 

4. Review tentative plans with administration, consultants, and 
other appropriate groups. 

5. Finalize the system wide plan for in-service (see suggested 
agenda that follows) 

B. Implementation: 

1. Hold system wide conference 

2. Conduct building meetings 

3. Evaluate workshops and determine strategy for implementing 
curriculum and instructional activities 

4. Organize sub-committees if needed for curriculum review 
and adaptation. 

5. Begin incorporation of selected career development activities 
into the curriculum 

C. Evaluation: 

1. Develop system for evaluating selected activities 

2. Develop system for change and /or improvement based on 
evaluative results 


GUIDELINES FOR CAREER EDUCATION IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 


1. iXmple time should be allotted for open discussion to gain commitment to 
career education, increase understanding of its concepts, and encourage 
productive participation in the program. 

2. Opportunities should be given teachers from divergent disciplines to 
interact and relate in a cooperative manner bv bringing then, together 
in small mixed groups for in-service activity. 

3. Teachers should be encouraged as much as possible to create, innovate, 
and share ideas for teaching. 

4» A considerable number of students, parents, comipunity members, and employers 
should discuss career experiences and serve in an advisory capacity during 
the in-service program, thereby increasing involvement with teachers. 

5^ Vocational teachers should take leadership roles in the in-service program 
to infoi'm academic teachers, counselors, students, and parents about the 
advantages and importance of vocational education and the opportunities 
available for obtaining career skills. 

To gain a true understanding of the career world, teachers should spend 
considerable time visiting community /employer sites to discuss work, view- 
ing workers of different types, and observing classes where career education 
is actually being practiced. 

7. Teachers in every discipline should be instructed in developing career- 
related activities, performance objectives, roleplaying, work simulation, 
student-directed learning, and individualized instruction. 

8. Teachers should have effective instruction in dealing with students who 
have physical, mental, or emotional problems and with those who are unequal 
to the "average'* student for social or economic reasons. 

9. Elementary teachers should have guidance/counseling instruction comprehen- 
sive enough to provide insight about career development. Secondary teachers 
should develop skill in assisting students to assess interests/abilities, 
obtain work experience, and enter vocational programs, employment, or post- 
secondary schools for career preparation. 

10. A wide variety of career resource materials and the services of an informa- 
tion specialist should be available during the in-service program. 

11. Teachers should have sufficient released time from teaching r.o pursue in- 
service activities which occur frequently throughout the year. 

12. Continuing opportunities should be given to teachers for planning and 
choosing in-service activities that meet their needs and desires. 

13. Whenever possible, research findings should provide one base for developing 
in-service activities that will improve teacher/student performance. 
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14. Recognition of some type should be given to teachers who increase their 
effort or improve performance as a result of in-service activity* 

15. Teachers should evaluate in-service activities and receive information 
about program results and teaching performance throughout the year. 


Taken from Genevieve Smith. "Career Education In-Service Guidelines 

for Educational Administrators Dissertation", The 
University of Tennessee, 1973. Copyright 
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SYSTEM-WIDE CONFERENCE ON CAREER EDUCATION 

The most successful approach to Personnel Awareness and Orientation is a 
system-wide conference for all instructional personnel. 


8:30 - 8.45 a.m. 
8:45 - 9:15 


9:15 - 9:35 


9:35 - 10:00 
10:00 - 12:00 
Presenters 

STUDENT 


Suggested Agenda 

BOARD PRESIDENT: "Our Commitment to Career Education" 
SUPERINTENDENT: "The Need for Career Education" "In America 
today the whole fabric of our education structure is 
threatened*^ More and more students are being 'turned off 
by school. Citizens are concerned at rising school costs* 
School curriculuitis have become badly skewed toward college 
preparation, when in fact less than 15 percent of our 
students ever graduate with a college d3^ree. In short, our 
schools will continue to lose the support of the public unless 
a drastic rethinking takes place", (Place this quote from 
Associate U.S. Commissioner of Education, Robert Worthington, 
in the agenda) 

"Career Education" A 20-minute film . 

(The purpose of this film is to illustrate the need for 
career education in a technological society. A copy of this 
film may be secured from the State Board for Vocational 
Education or the Department of Public Instruction. 
BREAK 

SYMPOSIUM: "This is How I See Career Education" 

Suggested Topics 
Inadequacy of career information 
No room at the bottom 
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Frustrations in and with education 
Desire for self-dire .tion and role involvement 
PARENT The acquaintance of youth with life roles, life styles, 

career options 

The design of a more flexible system for ease of exit and return 
Accountability for student placement 

Career Education for employed, un^imployed, and underemployed 
adults in the coiamunity 

EMPLOYER Our work-oriented society 

Changing nature and scope of occupations 

The work ethic 

Partnership education 

A community-based system of education 

COUNSELOR Foundation of career education — historical antecedents 

Basic elements of an information and support system: 
(a) Student assessment program, (b) Student data system, 
(c) Occupational information system, (d) Community guidance 
counseling, placement, follow-up and follow- through system 

ADMINISTRATOR Needs assessment 

Resource allocations 
Freedom to innovate 
Team approach 
12:00 - 1:30 p.m. LUNCH 
1:30 - 4:00 SMALL GROIT INTERACTION SESSIONS 

(Participants in each small group session represent a 
broad spectrum of school personnel — K through 12 or 14, 
as well as representatives from the community) . 
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(The group leader will have been oriented to the role by 
the Steering Connnittee. His major responsibility is to 
gain cominitment on the part of each participant to work 
actively toward the implementation of Career Education) . 

Activity Objectives ; 

a. Identify curriculum and instruction implications based on 
^ an examination of various models. Career Education 

elements, concepts, career development stages. 

b. Identify those responsible for Career Education and 
assess their roles in Career Education 

c. Answer a prepared questionnaire, developed by the 
Steering Committee, through group discussion. The 
questions will relate to these categories: 

(1) Value judgment questions related to Career Education 

(2) Assessment of staff needs 

(3) Community involvement in Career Education 

(4) Staff involvement in Career Education 

(5) In-service training 

d. Preview plans for the following day. Participants 
return to their respective schools to continue the 
dialogue and relate Career Education to their specific 
areas of concern. (see building meeting agenda) 

/ 
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BUILDING FACULTY MEETING 
Suggested Agenda 

(To follow the system-wide conference on Career Education) 

8:30 - 9:45 a.m. BUILDING PRINCIPAL: "Highlights of the Conference" 

1. Define Career Education (taken from the film 
"Career Education") or other sources. 

2. Discuss implications of a comprehensive carder 
education system, needs assessment, possible 
goals/objectives for the school. 

9:45 - 10:00 BREAK 

10:00 - 11:00 SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS: "implications of Objectives 

for Career Education" 

11:00 - 12:00 GROUP CHAIRMEN report implications delineated through 

small group interaction 

12:00 - 1;00 p.m. LUNCH 
1:00 - 2:00 STAFF PRESENTERS: "What Others are Doing - What We 

Can Do" Principal appoints a task group to review 
Career Education Guideline and report instructional 
activities which might be considered by instructional 
personnel. 

2:00 - 3:00 BUILDING PRINCIPAL: "Planning Ahead" 

Steering Committee recommendations are shared with 
faculty regarding (a) inservice training, (b) interaction 
linkage system. 

3:00 - 3:30 Select representatives for sub-committees 
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SUGGESTED SUB-COMMITTEE MAKE-UP FOR A 


SYSTEM WIDE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sub-Committee, K-6 ; 

- Representatives for each level, K through 6 

- Representatives from supportive services 

- Parent representative 

- Community representatives at large 

Sub-Committee, 7-9 ; 

- Representatives for each level, 7-9 

- Representatives from the areas of: 

Math 
Science 
Language Arts 
Social Studies 

- Representatives from supportive services 

- Parent representatives 

- Community representatives 

Sub-Committee, 10-12 : 

- Representatives from levels, 10-12 or 10-14 

- Representatives from areas of: 

Math 
Science 
Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Area-at-Large 

Health Occupations Education 

- Representatives from a supportive service 

- Parent representative 

- Community representative from business, industry, labor and 
governmental agencies 


Home Economics 
Business Education 
Industrial Ar*:s 
Special Education 


Agriculture Education 
Business Education 
Distributive Education 
Home Economics Education 
Trade & Industrial Education 
Special Education 
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CHECK LIST FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
OF A CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


^* / / Have you made a philosophical commitment to Career Education? 

2. / / Have you identified and assessed the needs of the student and the 

community he is in and/or will be entering? 

3. / / Do you have a clear statement of goals? 

^' / / Do your goals have performance objectives? 

5. / / Have you inventoried instructional capabilities (school and community) 

relative to these goals? 

6. / / Are you aware of potential constraints in the areas of economics, 

personnel and facilities? 

7. / / Have you established priorities for curriculum change? 

8. / / Have these priorities been jointly agreed upon by parent, advisory 

and community groups? 

9. / / Do you have the endorsement and support of the business and industrial 

sector for these goals and objectives? 

10. / / Do your goals and objectives provide a balanced program? 

11. /_/ Have you clearly defined the organizational structure, administrative 

procedure and the function and inter-relationship of all components? 

12. / / Do you have a viable staff development (in-service training) plan? 

13. / / Are you developing automated support systems with information 

capabilities to provide (A) student data (B) program data (C) employment 
and educational projections (D) demand projections (E) placement and 
follow-up information? 

14. / / Do you have a continuing administrative strategy of program re-evaluation 

and re-alignment for the purpose of maintaining a relevant educational 
delivery capability to (A) students (B) "real" world? 

15. / / Is your guidance program capable of providing guidance or just program 

services? 

16. / / Have you developed a plan for creating and utilizing advisory committees? 

17. / / Have you established linka^^es with business and industry to provide 

on-site experiences for the student? 

18. / / Have you identified applicable community resources? 

19. / / Have you developed internal communication channels as well as external 

ones for disseminating information? 


The above checklist is reprinted from THRUST - For Educational Leadership, 
April Issue, Vol. 1, No. 5. 
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APPENDIX 


I 

COM^aJNITY RESOURCES QUESTIONNAIRE 

The Career Education Advisory Committee is studying various ways 

of enriching the educational program of the schools. One 

way to widen the students' educational opportunities, particularly in 
learning work skills, is to use the resources of the community. The purpose 
of this questionnaire is to find out what interests and talents the people 

of would be willing to share with their young people. Once 

this information is on file, then it will be possible to match up an 
individual's special skill with a student's particular interest. Would you 
be willing to have this questionnaire kept on file at the 

School so that in the event of a particular need or interest, you might be 
contacted? Yes No 


NAME 

ADRRESS PHONE 

FIELD OF INTEREST (Cite occupation or industry, arts and crafts, science, 

public service, business, trade union) 


SPECIAL SKILLS: 


WHAT SIZE GROUP WOULD YOU LIKE TO WORK WITH? 


(Large: 20 plus) 

(Small: 2-5) 

HOW MUCH TIME WOULD YOU BE WILLING TO 
Once a.. Week 


(Medium: 5-20) 

(Individual: one to one) 

GIVE? 

Number of Hours 


"Hands On'* training (every day over a period of several weeks) 
Occasional (lecture or demonstration for a specific topic) 


Other 


CAN YOU VOLUNTEER YOUR SERVICES? IF NOT, TENTATIVELY HOW MUCH WOULD 

YOU EXPECT TO BE PAID? 


I understand that this information is merely exploratory and does not bind 
me in any way. If there is a need for, or interest in, my services, I 
shall be contacted and further arrangements will be made. 


Signed 

Please return completed questionnaire to the 
person who gave it to you - or^ to John Doe 
Career Education Advisory Committee 
Post Office Box 707, Random Town, U.S.A. 
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APPENDIX 


.\DDRESS OF SUPPLIERS OF RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Academy Fi.lms 

748 WesL Seward St. 

Hoiiywood, Caiil. 90038 

Allyn & Bacon Inc. 
College Division 
Rockleigh, NJ 0 7647 


American book Company 
.)00 Pike Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


i\n;erican Guidance Service 

Publishers Bldg. 

Circle Pines, Minn. 44014 


Association-Sterling Films 
512 Burlington Ave. 
LaGrange, IL. 60525 


Association Films 
660 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10022 


BFA (Bailey-Film Assoc.) 
2211 Michigan Ave. 
Santa Monica, CA 90404 


Benefic Press 

10300 W. Roosevelt Rd. 

Westchester, IL 60153 


Bobbs & Merrill 
4300 W. 62nd St, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46268 


Careers, Inc. 
P. 0. Bom 133 
Largo, Florida 33540 


Childrens Press 

1224 W. V..n l.tiren SL. 

Chicago, LL 60607 


The Child's World, Inc. 
515 N. Front St. , Box 711 
Mankato, Minn. 56001 

Chilton Book Co. 
401 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 


Churchill Films 

662 N, Robti^tson Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90065 


David C. Cook Pub. Co. 
Elgin, 

Illinois 60120 


Communico 

1735 Administration Dr. 
St. Louis, MO 63141 


Coronet Films 
Coronet Building 
65 E. South Water St. 
Chicago, IL 60601 

Coward-McCann , Inc. 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 


Crowell, Thomas Y. 
201 Park Ave. S. 
New York, NY 10003 


Denoyer-Gepper t 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60640 

Developmental Learning Corp. 
3505 N. Ashland Ave. 
C'nicago, IL 6065 7 

Dillon Press 

108 Washington Ave. N. 

Minneapolis, MN 55401 
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Walt Disney Productions 
Educational Film Division 
500 buenavista Ave, 

Burbank, Calif, 91503 

Dodd, Mead & Company 
79 Madison Ave, 
New York, iNY 10016 


Doubleday & Company 
501 Franklin Ave, 
Garden City, NY 11530 


Florida Development Commission 
Film Library 
Collins Bldg, 
Tallahasee, Florida 

Follett Educational Corp, 
Customer Service Center 
Box 5705 

Chicago, IL 60680 

Ford Market, Inc, 

63 St. Anthony Blvd. N, E, 

Minneapolis, MN 55421 


Edu-Craf t Gel-Stenn 
(See Denoyer- 911-913 S, Hill St, 

Geppert) Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 


Educators Progress Service, Inc, 
212-214 Center St. 
Randolph, Wise, 53956 


Ginn & Company 
Staler Building 
125 Second Ave. 
Boston, Mass . 02154 


Educational Progress Corp, 

8538 E, 41st St, 

Tulsa, OK 74145 ^ 


Grove Press 

80 University PI, 

New York, NY 10003 


Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
Preview/ Cental Library 
1822 Pickwick Ave, 
Gienview, IL 60025 

Eye Gate House 
146-01 Archer St, 
Jamaica, NY 11435 


Eearon Publishers, Inc, 

2165 Park Blvd, 

Palo Alto, Calif, 94306 


Guidance Associates 
41 Washington Ave, 
Pleasantville, NY 10570 


E, M, Hale & Co, , Inc. 
1201 S, Hastings Way 
Eau Claire, WI 54701 


Harper & Row Publishers 
Keystone Industrial Park 
Scranton, PA 18512 


Films trip House 
432 Park Ave, S, 
New York, NY 10016 


Films trip of the Month 
Popular Science Pub, Co, 
355 Lexington Ave, 
New York, NY 10017 
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Finney Company 
3350 Gorham Ave, 
Minneapolis, MN, 55426 


Harvey House, Inc, 
5 S, Buckhout St, 
New York, NY 10533 


Hawthorne Book, Inc, 

70 Fifth Ave, 

New York, NY 10011 
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Highlights for Children 
2300 W, Fifth Ave. 
Columbus, OH 43216 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1900 S. Batavia Ave. 
Geneva, IL 60134 


Imperial Film Cc . 
4404 S. Florida Ave. 
Lakeland, Florida 33803 


Information Sysi:ems & Service 
P. 0. Box 1231 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53201 


Instructo Corp. 
Paoli , 

Pennsylvania 19 30 1 


Jam Handy 

2781 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan 48211 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
501 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10022 


Laidlaw Brothers 
Thatcher & Madison 
River Forest, IL 60305 


Little Brown & Co. 
34 Beacon St. 
Boston, Wi 02106 


Long Filmslide Service 
7505 Fairmount Ave. 
El Cerrito, Calif. 


Marrow P ub 1 i ca t ions 

4163 Market St. 

San Diego, Calif. 92101 


Macrae-Smith Co. 
225 S. 15th St. 
Philadelphia,. PA 19102 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York, NY 10036 


Melmont Publishers 
(See Qiildrens Presr^i) 


Milton Bradley Aids 
74 Park St. 

Springfield Mn.ss. 01102 


Modern Talking Picture Service 
9129 Lynda le Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55420 


National Dairy Council 
111 North Canal St. 
Chicago, IL 60606 

National Forum Foundation 

(See American Guidance Service) 


National Gallery of Art 
Extension Service 
Washington, DC 

Net Film Service 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47405 

F. A. Owens Publishing Co. 
Dansville , 
New York 


Oxford Book Co. 
387 Park Ave. S. 
New York, NY 10016 
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G, P, Putnam 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 


Shell Film Library 
450 In. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis , Ind . 46204 


Q Kd Productions 
P. 0. Box 1608 
Burbank, Calif. 91505 


S i Iver Bur de 1 1 Comp any 
460 S. N. W. Highway 
Park Ridge, IL 60068 


Radim Films So-ciety for Visual Education 

220 W. 42nd St. 1345 Diversey Parkway 

:;ew York, NY 10036 Chicago, IL 60614 


Random House 

201 East 50th St. 

New York, NY 10022 


Steck-Vaughn Co. 
Box 2028 

Austin, Texas 78767 


Richard Rosen Press Sterling Publishing Co., Inc. 

29 E. 2rst St. 419 Park Ave. S. 

New York, NY 10010 New York, NY 10016 


Kider College 

Public Information Unit 

Trenton, NJ 08602 


Taylor Publishing Co. 
Box 597 

Dallas, Texas 75221 


Scholastic Book Service 
2931 E. McCarty St. 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 


Scholastic Magazine, Inc. 

(Weekly Reader) 
902 Sylvan Ave. 
Engle^'ood Cliffs, NJ 07632 

Science Research Assoc. 
259 E. Erie St. 
Chicago, IL 60611 


Texaco Inc. 
Mr. Smithwick 
1570 Grant St. 
Denver, Colo. 

Thompkins Films 
Box 46611 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 


Tread Enterprises 
Wliite Bear Lake, 
Minneso ta 


Scott, Foresman & Co. 
3145 Piedmont Rd. N. E. 
Glenview, IL 60025 


U. S. Government Printing Office 
Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, DC 20402 


Sextant Systems 
(See Information Systems 
& Services) 


U. S. r,..-.. of Labor 
240 Ne\v ^ aderal Bldg. 
653 Second Ave. N. 
Fargo, ND 58102 
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Viking Press 
625 Madison Ave. 
iNiew York, NY 10022 

VISTA 

Uii 18th St. N. W. 
Washington, DC 20506 


J. Weston Walch, Publisher 
Box 10 75 

Portland, Maine 04104 

Franklin Watts, Inc. 
5 75 Lexington Ave. 
New York, xNY 10022 


Weekly Reader 

(See Scholastic Magazine) 


We ' tmins ter Press 
W therspoon Hldg. 
J iniper & Walnut St. 
t^iiladelphia, PA 19107 

WeiJton Woods 
Newtown Turnpike 
Weston, Conn. 06880 

WIiiLman, Albert 
560 W. Lake St. 
Chicago, IL 60606 


John Wiley & Sons 
605 Third Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 


H. Wilson Corporation 
555 West Taft Drive 
South Holland, IL 60473 
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A great deal has been and is being written about audio-visual materials or 
'^educational media." This is the field that is gradually changing the image of 
education. From the research laboratory to the classroom, innovation in teaching 
techniques are under way. Funds are now available to educators enabling pilot 
programs to take place involving the use of media. Systems approaches are planned 
and executed involving the coordinated use of a variety of media programmed to 
achieve set objectives. Packaged media offered to supplement and facilitate 
learning in specific teaching areas are gaining in momentum. 

In the area of vocational education and specifically Distributive Education 
these same innovations are starting to have their effect. Granted, other areas mre 
easily adapted to commercial media and involving more students are being developed 
faster, but this simply means that we owe it to ourselves and our students as voca- 
tional educators to seek out what materials are available now. Also, many of the 
techniques involved in other areas of education can be readily adapted to our field 
and in many instances apply to vocational education even more than some academic 
areas. If we truly believe that one can "learn by doing" then let's explore some of 
the many techniques available to us that will help us to achieve our objectives. 

If you strongly believe that one must be a "creative person" to adaquately 
explore audio-visual techniques, then don't waste your time reading any farther. 
Creativity has little if anything to do with the effective use of classroom media. 
An awareness of what is available and how it can be used to help you and your 
students in achieving your goals is all that you need. If you are now making your 
living teaching, you should have this and most of us do -- at least in the area of 
subject matter . What we lack is how to present this subject matter in such a manner 
as to entice learning. 

Since most of us don't have the time and money to spend on searching for 
suitable films and other classroom media, we ordered catalogs from various sources 
and did the research this summer and fall. This is a catalog aimed at familiarizing 
all Distributive Education teachers with many of the films, filmstrips, slide shows 
and transparancies available from various sources throughout the country. The 
sources for these movies include University film libraries, various industries 
and film production companies. 

The films listed are for rent, sale or on a free loan basis. The films are 
listed alphabetically within each general topic area. Beside each title, the 
letters indicating the film source are given. The address of the film sources are 
given on pages 13-18. The price of the film are rental prices unless "Sale Price" 
appears. Cost of films does not include any postage required. Filmstrips, slide 
shows and transparencies are listed alphabetically. 
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These films were selected to fit into the various topics taught in Distributive 
Education. It is designed as a handy guide to using media along with all of your 
other teaching material. 


GENERAL COMMENTS ABOUT FILMS 


I. Why use films? 

A. Attention is focused on the point being made. 

B. Interest is generated. 

C. Curiosity is aroused. 

D. Understanding of the topic is enhanced. 

E. Retention of message or learning is more favorable, 

F. Attitude toward learning is more favorable. 

G. Makes learning a pleasant and entertaining experience. 

H. Adds to believability of message. 

I. Induces desirable action, 

J. Presentation is more fun to give. 

II. Pre-planning for Film Use 

A. Schedule ahead to fit the uniL. 

B. Preview before showing the film. 

C. Understand how the film fits into your course. 

1. Does it introduce a unit? 

2. Does it summarize a unit? 

3. Does it visualize and expand a particular subject? 

4. Does it enrich a subject area? 

5. Does it explain a particularily difficult subject? 

D. Whose opinion is being expressed? 

1. Who is the educational collaborator of the film? 

2. What is the exact title? 

3. What company produced the film? 

E. Student Preparation 

1. Assign questions to be answered on film content. 

2. Give "things to watch for" to stimulate later discussion. 

3. Have them take notes (generally there is enough light for this). 

4. If a film is dated, tell the class that hair styles will be different, 
etc. — the content is the important thing, etc. 
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F. Mechanics 

1. Films are better shown in your individual classroom. 
?. Set up equipment and be ready to go when the bell rings (we try— 
this is sometimes a problem). 

3. When the film is over, do not permit rewinding if it interferes 
with classroom discussion. 

4. Start with the title frame - avoid the 1, 2, 3 countdown 

III. During the Film 

A. Watch the first few scenes carefully — they usuolly provide the key to 
a better understanding of the film. 

B. Watch and listen for teaching points 

1. A good film is outlined with subpoints. 

a. When the picture fades in and out this indicates a new point 
in the film's " outi ine ." 

b. Words printed on the screen usually indicate key ideas. 

c. Dates, maps, animated drawings present important information. 

d. A partial summary indicates a new area is coming up. 

e. The review at the end of a film is quite good and will generally 
summarize the entire film. 

f. Watch for authentic scenes and objects. 

g. Watch for special film techniques. 

h. If a frame or certain area is of interest, have the projectionist 
"frame" the picture or stop the action momentarily. 

i. Stop the projector and recap verbally or call emphasis to a 
certain point right in the middle of the film ! 

j. Stop the sound and let the student's narrate the action (this 
sometimes works better the second time with the students des- 
cribing the action for the entire film). 

k. Mechanics 

(1) Be sure sound is adequate for all students. 

(2) Watch focus on machine. 

IV. After the film. .. 

A. Discuss with pointed questions - pick up students who were to watch 
for certain things. 

B. Test if time permits. 

C. Mechanics.. 

1. Lights on, sound off immediately; get the equipment out of the way 
or out of the room. Do not share the focal point of your class with 
a machine once its purpose has been fulfilled. 
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V- Early Spring (March, April) is the best time to order free loan films for the 
following school year. Write requests on school stationery. 


In ordering films, check carefully to be sure that they are free (meaning 
you pay only return postage and possibly insurance — both less than $1 .00). Check 
the rules carefully and you will save yourself possible grief. 

Don*t^u{e out rental films. These are many times inexpensive ($5-$7) and 
well worth it. You may get another teacher or two to split this cost with you or 
perhaps the Audio- Visual Director has a fund for rental films. Have you checked? 
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The filmstrip is a 35mm continuous, black and white or color film shown 
manually through a films-^rip projector. The film itself does not carry sound but 
relies on an accompanying record or tape to provide the sound. Filmstrips may 
have an audible signal in the record to alert the operator to move the filmstrip 
ahead one frame. This signal is commonly known as a "beep." Normally a film- 
strip will have from 25-50 frames and today's are mostly in color. The outright 
purchase of a filmstrip is likely to be from $5.00 - $8.00, hence, the attractive- 
ness of low cost. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE CLASSROOM TEACHER ARE MANY : 

1. A wide variety of filmstrips abound in all areas (including Distributive 
Education). 

2. Low cost ($5.00 - $8.00 per copy). 

3. They are small and lightweight, easily stored. 

4. Filmstrip projectors are inexpensive and easy to operate. 

5. They are run manually and can be viewed at the teachers own pace. 
They can be stopped easily for discussion purposes. 

6. Filmstrips can quickly be "run'' to any area for discussion. 


TECHNIQUES FOR FILMSTRIP INSTRUCTION 

1. Preview first and jot down some questions to be answered by class members. 

2. If the filmstrip has printed captions on the frame, you may want to 
purposely put it out of frame and ask the class to describe the action. 

3. Don't be afraid to stop the filmstrip and develop discussion. 

4. Filmstrips lend themselves well to individualized or small group viewing. 
If you have a large library of filmstrips you may choose to make your 
assignments on this basis. 


S OURCES FOR F.LMSTRIPS 

Because of their low cost, filmstrips are generally offered on an out right sale 
basis or by some industrial sources free. They are not as a rule loaned. 


Thirty-five millimeter slides are becoming popular, too. The new "foolproof" 
35mm cameras are both inexpensive and easy to operate. The availability of 
commercially prepared slides is poor, particularly in the area of Distributive Ed- 
ucation. This is possibly due to the fact that one can prepare his own slide presen- 
tation quickly and at much less expense. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE CLASSROOM TEACHER ARE : 

1. If you take your own pictures, you can tailor your presentation to meet 
local needs. 

2. It is inexpensive. 35mm cameras can be purchased for as low as $15. 
Cost of film ancf, processing for 20 slides is less than $5. 

3. 35mm slides are extremely popular for promotional efforts. Slide-tape 
presentations of students on the job make a nice presentation for Chamber 
of Commerce, PTA, and other general explanations of the function of a 
Distributive Education program. 

4. Slide projectors are usually readily available in the schools and many people 
have a personal slide projector for home use. Many filmstrip projectors 

are adaptable for showing slides. 

5. The advantage of color gives impetus to areas like display, advertising, 
store layout, etc. 

6. Slides can be duplicated or used as media for color prints. 



ANYONE CAN TAKE GOOD SLIDES TODAY.. 


TECHNIQUES FOR SHOWING 35MM SLIDES 

1. Try to take all slides horizontally. Vertically composed slides are more 
apt to flow off the screen. 

2. Take each slide as you might paint a picture. Watch composition care- 
fuU^. Get variety and lots of color in your pictures. 


3. Slides can be timed to change automatically on most of the newer 
projectors. You may want to do this for a continuing presentation in 
conjunction with a display or exhibit. 

4. Always preview your presentation first to be sure your slides are in 
their proper order, right side up, etc. 

5. After your presentation, switch the projector to "fan" to enable the 
lamp to cool off. This will lengthen the life of the lamp. 



SOURCES FOR 35IW SLIDES 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, New York 14650 


Kodak Pamphlet S-2 
Some sources of 2x2 inch 
color slides 


Fairchild Visuals 

7 East 12th Street 

New York, New York 10003 


Free Catalog 

Purchase slides and records 
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Distributive Education students are accustomed to learning by doing. They want 
to see what you are attempting to explain to them. Admittedly, often this is not 
possible, but frequently a little imagination and thought on the part of the teacher- 
coordinator can bring alive an otherwise dull teaching unit. 

There are several units in Distributive Education that readily adapt to over- 
head projection. Cash register orientation becomes exciting as the keyboard chart 
is vividly focused on the screen. Nomenclature of parts and their locations are clear 
and easily remembered by each s^^udent with an ideal vantage point. 

Filling out sales slips with their many variations - where the sales slip form 
is focused on the screen and the coordinator with a grease pencil or felt-tip pen 
fills in each detail as the class watches - is most effective. Ever, more effective 
is student participation. Inventory control forms, or any of the various pieces of 
paperwork required of salespeople in retailing can be quickly and easily explained 
to a group of students by use of the overhead projector. 

Advertising layout and copy is vividly illustrated by use of the "overhead." 
Rough layouts, hand drawn with a grease pencil can show a class quickly that an ad 
is "out of balance" or that an illustration takes up too much space. Student ad 
layouts drawn in heavy dark pencil lines on paper can be quickly made into transpar- 
encies and shov'/n to the entire class for careful evaluation. 

Any relationship of a part to the whole can be illustrated vividly on transparency 
by the use of a pie chart, bar chart or a similar type of graph. The use of overlays, 
where the original whole is one transparency and duplicate transparencies of the parts 
are made to "lay over" the original, can indicate proportion and relationship of a 
part to the whole. The use of different colors for the parts will amplify this 
technique. 

Organizational charts, the selling steps, virtually anything that can be 
illustrated (and most of the areas in Distributive Education can be illustrated) 
will be enhanced by the use of the overhead projector. 


OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PRODUCTION 

Transparencies range from the everyday reuseable type to the carefully pre- 
pared permanent types. Almost any transparent sheet will suffice for use as a 
reuseable projectual. Acetate of other types of clear plastic are generally used. 

Reclaimed "X-Ray Film" is inexpensive and readily available from several 
sources for general classroom use. It functions well with several different types 
of grease pencils, felt-tip markers or India ink pens. The x-ray film is gener- 
ally available in either clear transparent or transparent with a blue tint. The 
tint cuts the glare while the transparency is on the stage and is preferred by 
some teachers for this reason. 
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Permanent transparencies can be produced in a variety of different ways. 
Durability is a consideration. Cost is a factor and certainly time is of essence. 

The permanent-type heat process transparency is fast, durable and relatively 
inexpensive to produce. This process is a dry process and passes heat through a 
prepared "master" to a treated commercial transparency. The image on the master 
absorbs heat, the high temperature affects the film and transfers the image to the 
film within a few seconds. Simply, a Distributive Education coordinator can 
sketch roughly (comprehension is important, artwork is secondary) a diagram or 
illustration on a sheet of common white paper. The paper generally is not critical. 
However, the ink or drawing medium is critical • It must be of carbon content. 
Practically all pencils fit this requirement and the darker the better. Some ball- 
point pens will work, others will not, India ink, of course, is the best medium 
to use for heat process masters. After the master has been prepared, one need 
only sandwich it with the treated commercial transparent film and run it through the 
transparency office machine. The "Thermo-Fax Secretary" was the first machine 
used and is especially adept in this process, though other comparable pieces of 
equipment are now available. Normally, a school will have access to one of these 
machines. One now has a_ standard black image transparency. 

Space does not permit a thorough discussion of other techniques of the 
dozens of variations on the basic approaches. Transparency photocopy, the dia- 
zochrome process (ammonia) are areas worth depth discussion. Color processes are 
coming so fast that one is hard-pressed to Keep up with the latest in the field 
and "color lifting" is still another unique transparency process qui ^ useful for 
Distributive Education classrooms. 


SOURCES FOR COMMERCIALLY PREPARED TRANSPARENCIE S 

Some explanation is necessary here. There are two basic approaches to 
acquiring transparencies for classroom use. The first is to cut the transparency 
original. The original is the black line artwork on white paper suitable for 
producing a finished transparency. There are two sources of originals presently 
for Distributive Education: 


Visual Products Division 
Box 3100 

St. Paul , Minnesota 55101 


Free catalog 

(3 sets of originals are 
available for D.E. now. Each 
set has 23 originals. A set 
sells for $1.00!) 


Ohio D. E. Materials Lab 
Ohio State University 
1885 Neil Ave., Room 115 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 


2 collections of originals 
used in D.E. topic areas are 
available for $2.00. There 
are approximately 75 originals 
in each set. 
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The second approach is to buy the finished transparency. These are sold in 
sets and the cost of the finished transparency is considerably higher than that of 
the original from which it was made. 

There are no specific sources for finished transparencies in Distributive 
Education, Some comapnies may have transparencies in related areas that you may wish 
to use. Sources are: 


Several sources offer cormiercially prepared transparencies. Since none of 
these (to the writer's knowledge) prepare specifically for Distributive Education, 
only the company names will be listed. A number of these — 


Visual Products, 3M 
Box 3100 

St, Paul, Minnesota 55101 


Free Catalog 

(3M also produces the finished 
transparencies in addition to the 
masters- for the D.E. sets- they 
are $30 per set. ) 


Gregg Division, McGraw Hill 

Encyclopedia Britannia 

Ginn and Co. 

Creative Visuals 

DCA Educational 

C.S. Hammond 

Keuffel and Esser 


Technifax 

Science Research Associates 

Instructo 

Ozolid 

Rand McNally 
Charles E. Merrill 


A directory of sources is offered (free) by: 


Graflex Inc. 

Rochester, New York 14603 


II 


Source Directory - Prepared Transparencies 
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ORDER FORM . PLEASE RETURN PART ONE 

FILM RENTAL CENTER OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

1455 EAST COLVIN STREET SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13210 PHONE AREA CODE 315 479-6631 


USE THIS BOX FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL CODE OR PUR- 
CHASE ORDER rJUMBER. 


01 


SA|VPL£ ORDER MK 


ACCOUNT NUMBER 


Ship tO: 


BILL TO: 


iF Same as consignee, wRi;E SamE hEREi 


RENTAL CONDITIONS: 


©Films are scheduled for 2 days unless you /JN Substitutions nnay be made when necessary 

request an extension. Return all films on V-^ including: b/w for color (or vice versa); 

dates printed on label inside film case. similar titles; and/or dates scheduled as near 

as possible.* 

Do not send duplicate film orders; retain Films postmarked after return-date ore sub- 

oil copies. You v^\\\ receive an IBM printed iect to late fees at $5 per day, 
confirmation. 


© Priority is assigned to orders as received. A copy of your sc hool calendar with holidays 

Requests for the following year start arriving will expedite scheduling, 

at Syracuse in March. 


YOUR PHONE NUMBER 


NAME AND TITLE ^ DATE OF ORDER 


CATALOG 
NUMBER 

c 
o 
I 

o 

R 

ALPHABETICALLY BY TITLE WILL SPEED CONFIRMATION 

PREFERRED 
, DATE 

ALTERNATE 
DATE 

COST 
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* IF A TITLE SUBSTITUTE MADE BY S.U, IS NOT SUITABLE. IT MAY BE CANCELLED WITHIN 10 DAYS AFTF.R RECEIPT OF CONFIRMATION 



MEDIA RESOURCES CENTER 121 PEARSON HALL, IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 

AMES, IOWA 50010 


OR 


NK 


Date 


SHIP TO 


CHARGE TO 


iMPORTANi 

Please print with pencil or 
type all catalog numbers and 
titles. 


Please Check: 
Send materials by: 

Parcel Post 


Special Delivery. 
Will Call 


Dates 


CATALOG 
NUMBERS 


TITLES 


FIRST 
CHOICE 


ALTERNATE 


SERVICE 
FEES 


PLEASE CHECK TO SEE THAT ORDER IS COMPLETE 


Total 



I I Purchase Order to Follow 
I I Purchase Order Number— 
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I N S T R U C T I 0 1^ S FOR ORDERING 


1. A basic order form is presented in this catalog. Most loaning institutions 
will accept a request in letter form on school stationary or a school order 
blank. The blank provided here may be placed on school paper and copies run 
if so desired. Most university libraries will send their own order blanks 
upon receipt of a request. Please include your name and the name of person 
to be billed as well as fulll information if a letter request is made. 

2. In most casGS, the rental fee does not include postage. Most libraries 
require the sender to pay at least return postage. This includes those films 
listed at no charge. The postage charges are: 

6t (six cents) for the first pound 

Zt (two cents) for each additional pound 

This is for library loans only and they must be marked accordingly. If tne 
film is from a company, the postage rate is Special 4th class and is: 

IH (fourteen cents) for the first pound 
7t (seven cents) for each additional pound 

3. All libraries require at least a two week notice and prefer 4-6 weeks notice. 
Most companies loaning films require 4 weeks notice and prefer 6-10 weeks. 
Any cancellations must be received 2-4 weeks in advance of stated date of 
showing. Most places prefer cancellations to be in writing. (Syracuse Univer- 
sity has, a special telephone ordering service which allows you to rent films 
on 24-hour notice). The earlier you get your request to the loaning insti- 
tution, the better chance you have of getting your film on the desired date. 

4. Make sure that you clearly state the dates that you would like to use the film. 
Be sure to include at least 2 alternate dates in case films are not available 
when you desire them. You may also include substitute films on your order 
form. Some University libraries have a policy of substituting Tor you if you 
so request. 

5. Some University libraries (all indicated) have Club Plans. These plans are 
for schools which rent large amounts of films. These can be any films for any 
department (each university has a catalog available on request of alj_ 
available films) but usually must be ordered all at once— for various showing 
dates, of course. The Club Plans afford the user reduced rates. Remember, 

a good selling point to your principal is that many films can be borrowed 
and used for the price of one film purchased. These Club Plans offer extra 
savings for borrowers. Contact individual libraries for details of the various 
plans. 

6. Most University libraries bill once each 30 days - generally at the end of 
the month. The companies selling films generally have terms of net 30 days. 
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7. Almost all libraries charge penalty fees for late return. These fees range 
from 50% of the base or stated fee to double the stated fee per day late. 
If unforseeable circumstances prevent prompt return, contact the library by 
by phone and these fees may (not always) be waived. 

8. Loaning institutions in almost all cases will send confirmation of orders 
which will allow you time to change your plans if the film you request is 
unavailable. These confirmations are generally sent the day the order is 
received, so be sure you allow yourself plenty of time in case you must 
change your plans. 

9. Unless otherwise stated in the "Loaning Institution" section of this catalog, 
the films are available everywhere in the United States for the fee stated. 

10. All of the prices in this catalog are subject to change as the prices of the 
Universities or companies are changed yearly. The figures stated are the most 
recent ones available to me at the time of publication of this catalog. 
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SOURCES OF FILMS 


Aims (AIMS) 1. may preview at no cost 

Aims Instructional Media Services Inc. 2. study guides available 

P.O. Box 1010 v;ith most titles 

Hollywood, California 90028 3., may rent-write for details 

Phone: 213-467-1171 


Association-Sterling Free Loan Films (A.S.F.) 1. cancellation requested at 

Asso';iation-Sterling Films least 1 week before shipping 

866 Third Avenue date 

New York, New York 10022 2. rates on rentals are for 

Phone: 212-935-4210 1 days rise 

3, films available at 11 
regional centers 


Boston Univ. Film Library (B.U.) 
Boston University 
School of Education v 
765 Commonwealth Avenue \ 
Boston, Massachusettes 02215 
Phone: 617-353-3272 


1. cancel lation-2 weeks ahead 
of shipping date 

2. has a Club Plan 

3. rate is for 1 day- rent for 
a week at 2x base rate 


Denoyer-Geppert Audio-Visuals (D.G A.V.) 
Denoyer-Geppert A-V 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 


1. can order on approval - 
30 days 

2. 10 yr. guarantee on materials 

3. indicate cassette or 
record 


Educational Materials 1. send for order blank 

Learning Arts before ordering 

P .0. Box 917 
Wichita, Kansas 67201 


Educators Guide to Free Films (E.G.F.F.) 
Educator's Progress Service, Inc. 
Randolph, Wisconsin 53956 


ERLC 


1. see final section listing 
companies that loan these 
films. On each movie abstract 
there will be a name of the 
source at the bottom of the 
description. It is these 
addresses that must be used 
for ordering 
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2. rental periods vary with 
films 

3. request catalog from this 
source of all available 
films, as new ones are 
available yearly 


Eye Gate (EG) 
Eye Gate House 
146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 11435 


1. can get on approval for 
15 days 

2. catalog card kits included 
only if requested 


Florida State University (F.S.U, 
Florida State University Films 
Media Services 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
Phone: 904-224-0221 


Indiana University (I.U.) 
Indiana University Film Rental 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomingto/i, Illinois 47401 


1. rental period is for 
2 days 

2, Club Plan available 


must use catalog number 
and title 

rental period is 3-5 days 
additional time required 
1.6x stated per week 


Michigan State University (M.S.U.) 
Instructional Media Center 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 
Phone: 517-353-3960 


1. rental rate is for 3 days 
additional days: 

4-5 (1.4x stated) 
6-7 (1.7x stated) 
8-10 (2x stated) 

2, only users outside Michigan 
pay all transportation 


Modern Talking Pictures Services Inc. (M.T.P.S.) 1. rental period is for 
Modern Talking Picture Service 2 days 

2323 New Hyde Park Road 2. you need to order very far 

New Hyde Park, New York 11040 ahead to get film for the 

date you want. If possible, 
allow 6 months 
3. order from your local Modern 
office. See page 371 for 
addresses 
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Museum of Modern Art Dept. of Films (M.M.A. ) 1. rental is for 1 day 

The Museum of Modern Art 

11 West 53 Street 

New York, New York 10019 

c/o Circulation Director 


National Audubon Society (N.A.S,) 1. price for 1 days boo4;ing 

National Audubon Society 3 days or more, 2x base 

Film Department rate 

950 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Phone: 212-832-3200 


National Retail Merchants Assoc. Films (N.R.M.A.) 1, 
Personnel Group 

National Retail Merchants Association 

100 West 31st Street 

New York, New York 10001 


see final listing companies 
that loan these films. On 
each movie abstract there 
will be a name of the source 
at the bottom of the des- 
cription. It is these addresses 
that must be used for ordering 
rental periods may vary with 
films 


Northern Illinois University (N.I.U.) 
Instructional Media Distribution Dept. 
Altgeld Hall Room 114 
De Kalb, Illinois 60115 
Phone: 815-753-0171 


1. must use film number and 
title 

2. 3 day rental-5 days no charge, 
but needs advance request 


N.Y.U. Film Library (N.Y.U.) 

New York University 

Film Library 

26 Washington Place 

New York, New York 10003 

Phone: 212-598-2250 


1. rental period is 1 day- 
H stated fee for each extra 
day 


Popular Science Audio-Visuals (P.S.A.V.) 1. can order on approval 

Denoyer-Geppert A-V 2. indicate cassette or record 

5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Shell Filmstrips (S.F.) 
Shell Film Library 
450 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
Phone: 317-635-7631 


1. requests must include 
number of showings, size 
and type of audience 

2. loaned for as long as 
needed 


South Dakota State University 
Audio Visual Center 
Film Library 

South Dakota State University 
Univ. Station, Brookins, South 
Phone: 605-688-5115 


(S.D.S.U.) L 
Dakota 57006 2. 


available in South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska- 
elsewhere 50^ increase over 
state prices 
rental period is 2 days, 
additional time $1.00 per day 


Syracuse University (S.U.) 
Film Rental Center 
Syracuse University 
1455 E. Colvin Street 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
Phone: 315-479-6631 


1. 


2, 
3. 


available only in New York, 
Vermont, Mass., New Jersey, 
Penn., Conn., R.I., and Maine 
Club Plan is available 
rental period is for 2 days- 
additional time is 3-5 days 
free vf clearly requested, more 
than 5 days 2x stated rate 


Southern Illinois University (S.I.U.) 1. rental period is for 4^ days- 

Learning Resources Service some on daily basis 

Southern Illinois University 2. order by title and catalog 

Carbondale, Illinois 62901 number 


University of Arizona (U.A.) 
Bureau of Audiovisual Services 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 


1. available in Ari zona-outside 
Arizona 50^ additional, Alaska 
Hawaii, east of Mississippi 
River $5.00 additional to 
stated fee 

2. rental is for 2 days 


University of California ( U. CAL.) 1. rental period is for 1 day 

Univ. of California Extension Media Center additional time 1.5x stated 

2223 Fulton Street per day 

Berkeley, California 94720 
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University of Colorado (C.U.) 

University of Colorado 

Bureau of Audiovisual Instruction 

Attn: Booking CItirk 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Phone: 303-443-2211 ext. 7341 


1. use catalog number and title 

2. rental peri^^d is for 3 days, 
additional time is available 


University of Iowa (U.I.) 
University of Iowa 
Audio visual Cente.^ 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
Phone: 319-353-5885 


1. must have catalog number and 
title 

2. Club Plan available 

3. rental period is 3 days, 
additional time: 

5 days- 1. 5x stated 
10 days - 2x stated 


University of Maine at 
Film Rental Library 
Shibbles Hall 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 04473 


Orono (U.M.O.) 1. 

2. 


rental period is 2 days, 
additional time, 6 days 
2x stated 

Club Plan available 


University of Michigan (U.M.) 

The University of Michigan 

Audio-Visual Education Center 

416 Fourth Street 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 

c/o Ford L. Lember 

Phone: 313-764-5360 


1. rental rate is for 3 days, 
additional days: 
4-5 1.4x stated 
6-7 1.7x stated 
8-10 2x stated 


University of Nevada (N.U.) 1. use catalog number and title 

University of Nevada 2. rental period is for 3 days, 

Audio-Visual Communication Center additional time is available 

Attn: Booking Clerk 
Reno, Nevada 89507 
Phone: 702-784-6671 


University of South Carolina (U.S.C.) 
Audio-Visual Dept. 
Division Education Services 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 29208 
Phone: 803-777-3152 


1. rental period is 1 day, l.Sx 
stated for additional 1 day 

2. must have catalog number and 
title 
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University of Utah (U.U.) 
University of Utah 
Educationa*: Media Center 
Milton Bennion Hall 207 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84110 
Phone: 801-322-6112 


1. use catalog number and title 

2. rental period is for 3 days, 
additional time is available 


University of Wyoming (W.U.) 
University of Wyoming 
Audio-Visual Services 
Attn: Booking Clerk 
Laramie, Wyoming 82070 
Phone: 307-766-3184 


1. use catalog number and title 

2. rental period is 3 days, 
additional time is available 


U.S. Atomic Energy Commission Films 1. no difinite stated rental 

U.S. A.E.C.-TIC Film Library period 
P.O. Box 62 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 37830 


U.S. Government Films (U.S.G.) 
Sales Branch 

National Audio-Visual Center (G.S.A.) 
Washington, D.C. 20409 


1. if interested, request infor- 
mation on rental if purchase 
is unfeasible 


Washington State University (W.S.U.) 
Audio-Visual Center 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 99163 
Phone: 509-ED5-4535 


1. available in Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington, outside 
this area rate is 2x stated rate 

2. rental rate is for 1-3 day use 


Wiley Audio-Visual (WAV) ^ 1. 15 day examination-free- send 

Wiley Eastern Distribution Center request to: 

1 Wiley Drive Wiley Educational Services 

Somerset, New Jersey 08873 605 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 
2. films may be rented for $25.00 
per day 
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FILMS 


ACCOUNTING, BOOKKEEPING AND COMPUTERS 


ACCOUNTING: BASIC PROCEDURE 

1962 11 min. B.W. 

Transfer of a lawn mower rental service from one boy to another provides 
data for illustrating the basic methods of keeping journals and ledgers 
and the purpose they serve. 

WSU-$3.?.0 BU-$3.50 FSU-$2.75 NIU-$2.50 2020020 UM-$2.25 
UMO-$2.oO UA-$2.00 SDSV-$2.00 UI- $3.30 25908 


THE ACCOUNTING MACHINE 

1971 24 min. B.W. 

Presents functional components of the machine by demonstrating preparation 

of a detail-printed sales analysis, discusses summary report advantages. 

WAV-$150.00 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE, COLLATER, CALCULATOR 00003 
1965 14 min. Color 

Accounting machine described in terms of its parallel method of printing. 
Shows calculator and col later selecting, matching, merging and sequence 
checking. 

CU-$5.75 


ACCOUNTING PRESENTATION: CAREY 
ND 54 min. B.W. 

Discusses the role of the CP. A. in the business community. Problems of 
specialization, education and motivation are presented. 

MSU-$2.50 
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ACCOUNTING PRESENTATION: DAVIDSON AND BEVIS 
ND r;5 min. B.W. 

Business Administration professor and partner in accounting firm discusses 
problems and future trends in the field of accounting. 

MSU-$2.50 


ACCOUNTING PRESENTATION: HORNGREN AND VATTER 
ND 60 min. B.W. 

Discusses role of internal accountant within the corporation, in light of new 
computer application, decision theory, mathematical models, and changing theories 
of organization-all of which affect the work of the controller and management 
accountants. 

MSU-$2.5Q 


ACCOUNTING PRESENTATION: MOONITZ AND SPROUSE 
ND 54 min. B.W. 

Discusses recent research studies concerning postulates and principles of 
accounting. Organization and rationale of the studies are presented and followed 
by technical explanation. 

MSU-$2.50 ' 


ACCOUNTING PRESENTATION: PATON 
ND 54 min. B.W. 

Discusses the role of the accountant in the business community. The accountant 
as an individual is considered within a broad spectrum from servant to the area 
of decision-making. 

MSU-$2.50 


ACCOUNTING, THE LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS 04028 
1953 21 min. B.W. 

Illustrates significance of public accounting in modern business and specific 
cases in which a CPA helps solve client's problems. 

WU-$4.50 WSU-$1.75 
UM-$4.25 UA- $4.00 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 

f{D 11 min. B.W. 


First shows keeping of a budget in the home, then how bookkeeping is used in 
small and large companies. Shows the work of the accountant, cost accountant, 
copiptroller and CPA. Shows education needed and advancement possible in 
accounting field. 

BU-$3.50 UM0-$2.50 
UM-$2.25 UI- $3.00 22073 


BOOKKEEPING AND YOU 

1947 11 min. B.W. 

Shows various duties of a bookkeeper in a single-proprietership. Emphasizes 
the use of bookkeeping in business, home, government and community life. 

CUUU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 SDSU-$2.00 
MSU-UM-$2.25 UI-$3.00 22395 FSU- $2.25 


THE CARD PUNCH 

1971 20 min. B.W. 

Illustrates purpose of the punch by showing card punching with and without 
program control, discusses components, control switches and keys, coding system. 

WAV-$150.00 

THE CATALYST AVU 4758 

1970 13 min. Color 

This film depicts UNIVAC's real-time capabilities. It portrays the action of a 
catalyst working to effect harmony between mankind and the universe. The 
catalyst is the computer, created by UNIVAC. Applications in the film include: 
Apollo; anti-submarine warfare; air traffic control; global weather forecasting; 
medical research; education. UNIVAC Film Library 

E.G.F.F. 


THE COLLATER 

1971 31 min. B.W. 

Discusses the merging, matching, match-merging, selecting and sequence-checking. 
Functional components and operating features are highlighted as cards are traced 
through the machine. 

WAV-$150.00 


THE COMPUTER 39?0 
1969 11 min. 


Color 


Using familiar devices this film offers basic information about information 
processing-from programming to print-out. Shows computer at work. Shows card 
punch machine, card readers, tapes and discs, high speed printers. Shows how 
they help us. 

AIMS-$15.00 sale price-$130.00 
UA-$2.00 


THE COMPUTER COMES TO MARKETING 5-0617 
ND 29 min. B.W. 

A committee of marketing executives is delegated to investigate the potential 
benefits of acquiring a computer for their own company. In the course of a broad 
study of computer use by other companies, applications to the whole range of 
marketing are presented. 

SIU-$5.65 


A COMPUTER GLOSSARY 3305 

10 min. Color 

A computer glossary or coming to terms with the data processing machine. One 
way to understand this special field is to know something of its mood-a particular 
flavor given by its jargon, its technical vocabulary. IBM Corp. 

M.T-P.S. 


COMPUTER LOGIC 

1967 14 min. Color 

Explains with animation the binary number system. Defines logic as applied to 
computers. Shows difference between decimal and binary number system. Explains 
how binary numbers are constructed and how arithmetical operations cjre per- 
formed with them. 

SDSU 

UI-$4.00 


THE COMPUTER REVOLUTION 00236 
1968 24 min. Color 

General introduction to the computer, emphasizing present uses and potential 
for the future. 


CU-$7.50 NYU-$10.00 UI-$7,90 40014 

B.U.-$10.00 UM-$8.00 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS IN PERSONNEL ACCOUNTING MF n-£2Q3 
1966 23 min. Color 

Tells story of acquisition and application of ADPS in U.S. Army's area of per- 
sonnel accounting. U.S. Army. 

USG-sale price $94.00 


COMPUTER UNITS 05439 

1962 24 min. Color 

The "Imput," "Storage," "Control," "Arithmetic," and "Output" components of 
the computer are discussed in detail. 

UU-$13.00 
SDSU-$3.50 


THE CONTROL REVOLUTION NT-745 
1962 29 min. B.W. 

Explains how development of computers has made possible the automatic control 
of routine tasks in government, "-ndustry and business. Comments on releasing 
management from routine decision-making so attention can be fully focused on 
more difficult problems. 

FSU-$6.00 
ASF- $8. 50 


CPA 

1960 28 min. B.W. 

Shows job of the CPA by following a member of a large accounting firm through 
his day. 

WSU-$1.75 
US-no charge 


DIGITAL COMPUTER TECHNIQUES: COMPUTER LbuIC 
ND 15 min. Color 

Explains computer logic as it relates to data processing. Touches on pro- 
gramming and explains binary system and related number systems. 

FSU-$2.25 

USG-sale $42.25 U.S. Navy MN 8969-B 
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DIGITAL COMPUTER TECHNIQUES: COMPUTER LOGIC SYMBOLOGY MN-8969C 
1962 16 min. Color 

Shows basic U.S. Military standard symbols of the logic elements of computers 
as an introduction to digital computer symbol ogy; shows their function in 
electronic signals. U.S. Navy. 

USG-sale price $51.75 


DIGITAL COMPUTER TECHNIQUES: COMPUTER UNITS 
1962 24 min. Color 

Examination of computer units (input, output, sortage, arithmetic and control) 
and their capabilities. Internal workings of the computer from input to output 
and the various types of units available are explained. 

FSU-$2.25 

USG-sale $81.50 U.S. Navy MN 8969D 


DIGITAL COMPUTER TECHNIQUES: INTRODUCTION 
ND 20 min. Color 

Introduction to the digital computer including the computer process (problem, 
program, data, input, processing, and solution), functions of the computer 
(arithmetic and logic, storage and control), computer attributes (simplicity, 
multiplicity and speed), the binary system and the flow of data. 

USG-sale $42.25 U.S. Navy MN 8969A 


DIGITAL COMPUTER TECHNIQUES: LOGIC ELEMENT CIRCUITS MN-8969E 
1962 24 min. Color 

Illustrates how solid state electronics are used in modern computers. U.S. Navy. 
USG-sale price $81 .50 


DIGITAL COMPUTER TECHNIQUES: PROGRAMMING 
ND 15 min. Color 

Comprehensive introduction to computer programming including analyzing the pro- 
blem, building the flow chart and coding the instructions. Touches on capabili- 
ties of equipment and program storage. 

FSU-$1.25 

USG-sale $48.50 U.S. Navy MN 8969F 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ANALOGUE COMPUTERS 
1956 28 min. B.W. 

The advantages of computers; difference between digital and analogue computers; 
how analogue computer works. 

UM-$1.50 


INCREDIBLE MACHINE 

1968 15 min. Color 

Research in computer graphics at Bell labs. Use of computers to synthesize 
speech, make movies, compose music and design prototype devices. 

UM-$3.00 
UMO-no charge 


THE INFORMATION EXPLOSION 01675 
1967 35 min. B.W. 

Describes new technological methods which provide for storing, transcribing 

and transferral to remote places at high speed of verbal and pictorial infor- 
mation. How this information is utilized and processed. 

CU-$12.00 NIU-$4.65 6050494 UM0-$7.50 

UU-$12.00 ASF-$5.00 ElOl (sale $194.00) UI-$9.30 56661 


INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 

ND 18 min. Color 

How a theoretical but typical large company solves its communication problems 
by adopting modern retrieval system using IBM data processing system. Deals 
with KWIC indexing, research project retrieval, SDI, document retrieval and 
skill indexing. 

UM-$4.50 


INTRODUCINP THE NCR DATE PROCESSING CENTER 
ND 11 min. Color 

An explanation of the operations of an EDP service center and its relationship 
to the various businesses it serves. This film also illustrates one method 
that smaller businesses may utilize in achieving the overall benefits of EDP. 

FSU-$2.75 


ERIC 
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INTRODUCTION TO ANALOG COMPUTERS 0481 
1953 2 hrs. Color 

Technical lecture- film includes: (1) comporients of analog computers (2) famil- 
iarization with analog computers (3) programming (4) solution of typical 
problems. 

AECF-no charge 


INTRODUCTION TO AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING TF-11-2552 
ND 31 min. B.W. 

Discusses automatic data processing system(ADPS) , explaining its underlying con- 
cept, capabilities, operation, and application as a new management tool. Using 
animation analyzes features, operation and functional components of ADPS, giving 
attention to communication networks, input and output devices, and the central 
processing unit. U.S. Army. 

USG-$53.00 (sale price) 


LIVING MACHINE, I, II 

ND 59 min. B.W. 

Potential and present actuality of work of computers. Possible impact-both good 
and bad-on society. 

MSU-UM-$10.50 UM0-$7.50 
FSU-$10.5C 


LOGIC BY MACHINE NT-742 

ND 29 min. B.W. 

Serves as basic introduction to computers. Discusses the computer revolution and 
relationship between man and machine. Explains how computer can process millions 
of bits of data in seconds. Can do as many math problems in a minute as a man can 
do in a lifetime. 

ASF-$8.50 


MACHINES THAT THINK 0197 

1967 29 min. B.W. 

Research into uses of electronic computers which stresses nonnumerical manipu- 
lations of symbols. Computers taught to make quantitative judgements, interpret 
significance of patterns and control laboratory apparatus. 

AECF-no charge 


ERIC 
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MASTERMINDING THE COMPUTER F-365* 
ND 14 min- Color 

Describes Haskins & Sells Auditape System for retrieving essential information 
stored in computer data systems. Explains how time is saved and direct costs 
reduced with this system-it prints out only what is needed, not full print-out 
sheet. 

ASF-no charge 

*may be restricted availability (ASF) 


MATTER OF SOME URGENCY, A 

1965 17 min. Color 

This film tells the story of an electronic component manufacturer who is handed 
an order accompanied by an almost impossible deadline. Not only are the efforts 
and problems of the people involved shewn, but also the contributions of the 
duplicating and copying machines in turning out the paperwork, A.B. Dick Co, 

E.G.F.F. 


MEMORY DEVICES 

1960 28 min. Color 

Shows informative storage devices used in modern computing machine memories. 
FSU-$2.75 


MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 

ND 17 min. B.W. 

Demonstrations of expensive machines: dictation machines, lithographing, and 
autotyping. 

UM-$3.50 


MORE CARDS... LESS TIME AVU4818 
1969 15 min. Color 

This film introduces the 1710 VIP, 1701 VP, 1720 Sorter. Comprehensive scenes 
illustrate the operational advantage of the keypunch line. Excellent for key- 
punch operators, as well as management. UNIVAC Film Library. 

E.G.F.F. 
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THE mA WORLD OF THE 9400 AVU4816 
1968 25 min. 

This film is based on the capabilities of the UNIVAC 9400 System. Various con- 
figurations are illustrated, as well as features of the UNIVAC 9400 processing 
power and speed. 

E.G.F.F. 


ONCE UPON A PUNCHED CARD 1116A 
1964 9 min. Color 

Explains the basic principles of punched card accounting; demonstrated how to do 
a routine accounting job more efficiently compared to manual methods and at the 
same time improve business control. 

U.S.C.-$3.50 


THE PAPER WAR 2318 

15 min. Color 

This film gets right to the heart of business, its files. It emphasizes that 
speedy access to records is vital because filing takes time and time is money. 
Oxford's Pendeflex Tab Filing is three times faster than stuffed, hard-to-dig- 
into cabinets. Considering that 73% of filing costs is spent on personnel --and 
only 14% on suppl ies--this movie is worth seeing. Assoc. -Sterling Films 

E.G.F.F. 


THE POSTAL SOURCE DATA SYSTEM 

1968 17 min. Color 

This film shows how this dramatic new business management tool--the world's 
largest source data system, can aid management, employees and the Postal Service. 
The system links facilitie: handling over eighty per cent of the nation's mail. 
United States Postal Service. 

E.G.F.F. 


PRINTING CARD PUNCH 01256 

1968 13 min. Color 

Follows a card through the entire process of recording data on key punch machine. 
Shows purpose and function of keyboard, keys, switches. Shows duplication from 
card to card. 

CU-$5.75 
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PROGRAMMING THE KEY PUNCH 01266 
1968 13 min. Color 

Details prograrnming. See preparation of different program cards and how machine 
"reads" the cards and cause keypunch to change shifts, skip or duplicate. Veri- 
fier is introduced, showing how it checks punched cards and detects errors. 

CU-$5.75 


QUICKER THAN YOU THINK EW-402 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

Story of the evolution of primitive counting systems to the creation of the 

modern electronic calculator, based on the binary system. Emphasizes that although 

it works at the speed of light, man must still plan its work. 

ASF-$8.50 sale price-$150. 00 


THE REPRODUCER 

1971 29 min. B.W. 

Discusses and demonstrates in sequence the reproducing, gang punching, comparing 
and mark-sensed punching capabilities of the reproducer, reviews summary punching 
and end-printing. Shows reproducing brushes, control panel and punch magnets. 

WAV-$150.00 


THE SORTER 

1971 35 min. B.W. 

Reviews functional components and operating features of the sorter-shows numeric 
sorting of customer numeric field (difference between alphabetic and numeric 
sorting). Emphasizes the importance of the sorter in unit record and computer 
instal lations. 

WAV-$150.00 


THE SORTER 01011 

1968 13 min. Color 

Sorting operation demonstrating the machine's capacity to "read" a punched card 
for data and separate, merge and match as required. Shows random data being 
grouped, organized and alphabetized. 

CU-$5.75 


THINKING MACHINES 

1959 20 min. Color 

Men of MIT, IBM, and Bell Labs show approaches and experiments in machine 
"intelligence". 

FSU-$6.25 
UI-$7.00 45369 


THINKING MACHINES (CAROUSEL) 

ND 54 min. B.W. 

How machines solve specific problems. How computers work. Recent experiment- 
in human versus machine behavior. 

UM-$7.50 
UM0-$10.00 


THINKING MACHINES 10766 

1960 19 min. Color 

Approaches and experiments in machine "intelligence" are demonstrated-a mechanical 

mouse that learns by trial and error, a chess game against a computer and others. 

CU,NU,UU,WU -$5.75 MSU-UM-$7.00 UM0-$2.00 (B.W.) 


THE THINKING ??? MACHINES 

ND 15 min. Color 

Film has been designed to stimulate interest in the field of computers and to 
arouse discussion among high school students. Blending film animation with live 
photography. Humorous, yet informative. 

UMO- no charge 


315 ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM FEATURING CRAM 
ND 25 min. Color 

Comprehensive description of the features and operation of the 315 system. Contains 
animated sequence illustrating the function and operation of the revolutionary 
memory device entitled CRAM. 

FSU-$2.50 


ERIC 
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TIME, TEMPO AND MONEY AVl-4880 
1966 22 m^n. Color 

Introduces Univac 9000 Series of computers and describes their outstanding new 
advances-high speed plated-wire memory and compact, monolithic integrated 
circuitry, Univac Film Library 

E.G.F.F.- no charge 


UNIVAC 

ND 22 min. 8.W. 

UNIVAC electronic data processing system, component parts, variety of tasks 
it performs. 

UM-$2.00 


UNIVERSAL MACHINE NT-744 

ND 29 min. B.W. 

Explains that computer is a universal machine because it can do anthing man is 
capable of instructing it to do. Comments on incredible speed at which it 
works, how decisions depend on the data and instructions put into it. Discusses 
problems of a universal "machine language". 

ASF- $8. 50 
FSU-$5.75 


UNIVERSE OF NUMBERS 

ND 29 min. B.W. 

Traces the history of the computer from early claculators to ENIAC, the first 
electronic calculator. 

BU-$7.80 ASF-$8.50 NT-744 
MSU-$5.25 FSU-$5.75 


WHAT IS A COMPUTER? 

1971 19 min. Color 

Animated treatment which introduces the basic principles of the operation of a 
computer system. How they store information, processes input data, prints out 
responses. Three major uses of computers and the systems required for each. 

UM-$7.00 
NIU-N.P.A. 
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WHAT IS E.D.P.? 5090019 
ND 16 min. 

The interesting details of electronic data processing are explained and demon- 
strated. Deals with conversion of characters into code and central processing 
unit which controls flow of data. EDP comprises input, analysis, storage, and 
output of data. 

.\IU-$3.65 


WHAT'LL IT DO FOR ME? 

1970 22 min. Color 

This film shows what the UNIVAC 9000 series will do. Customer testimonials prove 
the ability of the 9000 series to perform accurately, swiftly, and economically 
under a wide range of business demands. UNIVAC Film Library 

E.G.F.F. 


WORLD OF REAL TIME, THE AVU 5018 
1969 15 min. Color 

This film shows scenes from some of the organizations around the world, which 
are using UNIVAC real-time systems. It includes SITA, a firm dealing with inter- 
line communications for major airlines: KESKO, a country-wide shopping chain in 
Finland; and LOCKHEED, a large aircraft manufacturing concern located in Georgia. 
UNIVAC Film Library. 

E.G.F.F. ^ 


WHY NOT ACCOUNTING? 

1971 15 min. Color 

A group of high school students explore a career in accounting. The questions 
they ask regarding salaries, scholastic preparation, opportunities for advancft- 
ment, and personal satisfaction lead to flashbacks in the careers of two people 
to create a positive attitude toward accounting as a career. 

UA-$5.60 


AU TOMATION AND SPECIALIZATION 

Ai-IERICA: ON THE EOGE OF ABUNDANCE 
1966 54 min. B.W. 

Economic and social consequences of the increasingly automated and computer-oriented 
society of the U.S. (as viewed bv Britisn T.V.) 

ERJC w$U-$ll.^ BU-$15.60 
FSU-$12.50 UA-$12.00 
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AGE OF SPECIALIZATION 04096 

1957 13 min. B.W. 

Contrasts four men of 1900 in farming, manufacture, professional services and 
marketing with their counterparts today to show how the degree of speciali- 
zation in labor has increased. Shows technological changes which caused this 
specialization and the attendant economic and social changes. 

CU,UU,NU-$7.00 NIU-$3.15 4030337 FSU-$3.15 
MSU-UM-$2.75 III- $3.95 34664 


AUTOMATION PART I, II AND III 04526 & 04527 & 04528 

1957 33 min. (I) 23 min. (II) 24 min. (Ill) B.W. 

Gives definition of automation. Traces history of its development. Illustrates 
its application. Representatives of industry and labor discuss its problems 
and benefits. Part III describes Russia's progress in the field. 

CU,UU,NU-$10.00 each FSU-$15.75 
UM-$12.00 for set UM0-$11.00 
NIU-$13.25 for set 6030236 


AUTOMATION: THE NEXT REVOLUTIO;j 04529 
1965 28 min. B.W. 

Jiscusses potentialities and danger accompanying the rapid growth of machine 
labor, especially in regard to unemployment. Interviews with Secretary of 
Labor (Wirtz) and others. 

NU-$10.00 MSU-UM-$5.50 
BU-$7.80 FSU-$6.50 


AUTOMATION: WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES 
1966 14 min. Color 

Meaning and levels of automation from an electric can opener and assembly line 
transfer machines to sophisticated feedback of a computer-controlled petroleum 
refinery. Encourages students to explore implications of increasing auto- 
mation. 
UM-$4.50 

UM-$4.50 UI-$5.25 37009 

SDSU-$2.25 


A COMPUTER GLOSSARY 

10 min. Color 

A computer glossary or coming to terms with the data processing machine. One way 
to understand this special field is to know something of its mood-a particular 
^ ■''lavor given by its jargon, its technical vocabulary. IBM Corp. 

E^ITPS -no charge 


\ 


HARD TIMES IN THE COUNTRY 

ND 58 min. Color 

Examines the effect of consolidation in the food industry on consumers and fanners. 

BU-$12.50 
MSU-UM-$19.50 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 

1970 17 min. Color 

Shows the importance of the industrial worker in American society-his day to day 
routine-the positive and negative effects of automation on workers, management and 
society. 

I'M- $6. 50 UA-$4.00 


IT TAKES EVERYBODY TO BUILD THIS LAND 01684 
1952 21 min. B.W. 

Traces the development of specialization in American industry and agriculture. 
Shows why specialization is profitable to us and how we all depend on specialists 
for our daily survival. 

CU-$4.50 


MAINTAINING WORKERS INTEREST 

1945 13 min. B.W. 

Employees doing poor work because jobs do not interest them; how to detect and 
remedy such situations. 

MSU-UM-$2.50 

USG-sale price $23.75-U.S. Office of Education 


MAN AND THE"SECOND" INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 17015 
1970 19 min. Color 

"Second" revolution has 3 main aspects: atomic power, cybernetics and txploration 
of space. Shows man has capacity to affect his environment-what will he do with it? 

CU-$5.75 UI-$7.20 46959 


MAN ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 55416 

195 min. Color 

Using the case of Rod Quinn as an example, this film examines the problem of the 
assembly line worker who must perform the same act in exactly the same way day after 
day> and suggests that modern industrial society must find a solution to the 
. stresses resulting from mass production methods. 

UI-$41.05 
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MEN AT WORK 

1954 26 min. B.W. 

Difficulty of adjusting everyone to standardized needs of automation-what 
happens when a speed-up of conveyor system and a clash of temperaments disrupt 
assembly line. 

MSU-UM-$5 . 00 N IU-$5. 40 6090017 
FSU-$5.75 UI-$7.45 54072 

METHODS ANALYSIS 

1951 10 min. B.W. 

Methods analysis is used to reduce production costs by increasing the pro- 
ductivity of men and machines. Demonstrates the basic approach and techniques 
of the methods analyst in studyir.g the manufacturing cycle and indicates 
methods of gaining employee cooperation. 

FSU-$2.50 


MISSING INTEREST 3020020 

ND 10 min. Color 

Provides a dramatized case problem designed to lead to a discussion of methods 
of developing employee involvement and interest in low-level and narrow-scope 
jobs. 

NIU-$4.15 


MICRO 4366 

14 min. Color 

"Micro*' takes the viewer into an "invisible worTd" to show him, step by step, 
soma of the fantastic concepts in the manufacture of today's tiny electronic 
components. The film, featuring multiple screen images and a musical score of 
electronic sounds played on the Moog Synthesizer, depicts a miniature universe 
of solid state coimu ni cations devices invisible to the naked eye. Available 
to eighth grade and higher. Western Electric Co. 

MTPS- no charge 


MOTIVATION THROUGH JOB ENRICHMENT 
1967 28 min. Color 

Motivation is found only in job itself-to satisfy need for achievement. Describes 
various ways routine joDs can be enriched to provide motivation. 

CU , UU-$13 . 00 N IU-$9 . 75 7020025 

UM-$8.50 UN $8.75 56617 

FSU-$11.25 NRMA-sale price -$350.00 (preview $15.00) rental $50/wk BNA 

O 
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NO TIME FOR COOKIE JARS 

ND 20 nin. Color 

Methods of collecting to'ils on turnpikes by barrier and interchange-automated data 
processing of collections and credit accounts detailed for both systems. 

UM-$1.50 


OF MEN AND MACHINES 08897 

1963 29 r,;in. B.W. 

Investigation of man-machine relationship-ways man handles and processes infor- 
mation, problems of information feedback between men and machines and human be- 
havior in complex man-machine systems which has led to redesign of equipment. 

CU,WU-$10.00 ASF-$8.50 NT-757 
BU-$7.80 UI-$8.05 56360 

FSU-$6.25 


PERT-COST MN9704B 

ND 28 min. Color 

Introduction using examples of annual vacation. Steps and aspects of system 
and forms used. U.S. Navy. 

USG-$94.50 sale price UU-$10.00 


PERT-MILESTONE SYSTEM-PERT INTRODUCTION MN-9704A 
ND 28 min. Color 

Brings management and operating levels together for the planning and execution of 
complex research and development projects. U.S. Navy. 

USG-$91.25 sale price 


PUSH BUTTONS AND PEOPLE 

ND 22 min. B.W. 

Walter Reuther states labor's position on the issue of automation. 
BU-$5.75 


PUSHBUTTONS AND PROBLEMS 09611 
1963 10 min. B.W. 

Traces the development of automation. Describes problems that have arisen because 
of automation-emphasizing the role of management in solving these unemployment 
problems. 


O CU-$3.00 
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ROBOTS GET SMARTER ESC-1124 

1970 29 min. Color 

Demonstrates 3 experimental robots developed at Stanford-Versatran who uses hand 
tools in environments dangerous to humans, Butterfinger who has an arm, eye, 
brain and limited coordination r?nd Shakey who has mobility. Presents arguments 
supporting uses of robots and machines for industrial tasks. 

IU-$12.50 


THE SKILLED WORKER 55476 

1958 27 min. B.W. 

This film considers the problem of the skilled worker who is displaced by a 
machine. It is pointed out that, although another job is provided, the worker 
finds it difficult to adjust and there is a resulting loss of satisfaction and 
pride in his work. 

MTPS-$7.45 


TECHNIQUES FOR TOMMOROW 

ND 23 min. B.W. 

Application of automation in Ford Foundry, Cleveland, Ohio. Machines do hard and 
routine work saving men for skills. 

UM-$5.00 


TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

Explores the nature of technology itself and demonstrates it use, both to 
increase the competitor's share of the market and to expand the range of the 
market. 

BU-$7.80 ASF-$8.50 NT-703 
UA-$6.00 FSU-$6.25 


A TIME TO LIVE 

ND 27 min. Color 

Shows the changes in labor since the harnessing of petroleum, coal and water. 
Shows how an "energy revolution" has lightened man's workload and given him more 
leisure time. 

UM0-$2.00 
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UNION CARBIDE FILMS-each film 30 minutes in color 

COMPUTER REVOLUTION- I I 

Challenge of its future ability 

COMPUTER REVOLUTION- I 

Computer as a public utility 

CONQLOING THE SEA 
Life beneath the sea 

CITIES OF THE FUTURE 

Problems of 21st century city 

AT HOME, 2001 

Self-sufficient home of 21st century 

A TRIP FROM CHICAGO 

Future speed of travel 

COMMUNICATIONS EXPLOSION 

Advancement in information media 

MTPS-no charge 


Ar\l\J AR£ llACarJES 

1950 10 min. B.W. 

(Defines w.iat a machine is, how they developed, how they changed our way of living. 
How maciiines are involved in most of our daily activities and how almost every- 
thing we use is machine-made. 

FSU-$2.25 


WHAT IS AUTOMATION? 

1965 14 min. Color 

Traces the development of tools and machines, describes automation, indicates its 

advantages and pictures the operation of a bakery that has been completely auto- 
mated. 

BU-$8.50 FSU-$5.25 
UM-$4.50 UA- $4.00 


WHAT WE HAVE 

1950 15 min. B.W. 

Shows products manufactured by coordinated work of men and machines, and how the 
consumer demand stimulates competition. Stresses freedom we have to buy, sell, 
save or invest; our political freedorr. ,o maintain high standards of living. 

ErJc FSU-$2.50 UM0-$2.00 
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BANKING AND FINANCE 


BANKS AND CREDIT 04594 

1948 11 min. B.W. 

Explains nature and activities of a bank. Defines credit, showing how it is crea- 
ted, transferred and put to use in the community. Shows how deposits make this 
possible. 

CU,UU,WU-$5.00 BU-$3.5n UI-$3.00 22558 

MSU-UM- $2.25 UM0-$2.50 
FSU-$2.50 SDSV-$2.00 


BANKS AND THE POOR 

ND 59 min. B.W. 

Examines how the banking system exploits the poor regarv^ing consumer credit, 
personal loans and the perpetuation of slum housing. 

BU-$15.60 IU-$13.50 


BANKS FOR BANKERS. THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Problems which gave rise to the Federal Reserve System; how the system operates; 
the Federal Deposit Insur "ce Corporation. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 NIU-$5.15 6200010 


BLUEPRINT FOR HOME BUYING 

1971 14 min. Color 

This film takes home buyers through the basics in selecting, financing, and 
closing with regard to purchasing residential real estate. Most of the film 
consists of animated sequences, but a live narrator is also featured. Available 
in Canada. Am. Land Titles Assoc. 

E.G.F.F. 


BORROWING FUNDS 04803 

1965 30 min. B.W. 

Acquaints viewer with true or real cost of borrowing from the different insti 
tutions-banks , credit unions and personal finance companies. 

UU-$10.00 
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BUDGETING 15046 

1965 30 min. B.W. 

Discusses importance of planning in management of personal finances. Shows how 
to manage a budget. 

UU-$10.00 


BUYING A HOME 04924 

ND 30 min. Color 

Shows what you need to know before buying a home-including location, zoning, takes, 
financing and needed repairs. 

UU-$13.00 


CENTER OF TOWN 

ND 30 min. 

This film tells the story of your bank— the true- to-life story of the people, 
traditions and services that make the bank "the center of town." 

E.G.F.F. -no charge 


CHARGE ACCOUNTS AND INSTALLMENT BUYING 05091 
1965 30 min. B.W. 

Acquaints viewer with effective use of charge and installment accounts. Reviews 
actual cost of such buying. 

UU-$10.00 


COMMON STOCK INVESTMENTS-AN ESSENTIAL TO SOUND FINANCIAL PLANNING 05405 
1965 30 min. B.W. 

Place of common stock investments for an individual or family. Gives detailed 
steps on buying and selling common stock. 

UU-$10.00 


COMMON STOCKS: HOW THEY ARE BOUGHT AND SOLD 05406 
1965 30 min. B.W. 

Details characteristics and behavior patterns of comnon stocks. Shows general 
mechanics of trading. 

UU-$10.00 

O 

ERIC 
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CONSUMER CREDIT (K) 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

Role of the bank in meeting installment credit needs; types of installment 
credit; the importance of maintaining good credit standing; bank services. 

UM-$3.00 


BUDGETING (CONSUMER EDUCATION) 00164 
1968 13 min. Color 

The important financial basis of living, based on budgeting, is learned. Tells 
student to be careful of credit over-extension. 

CU-$5.75 SDSU-$3.50 UI-$4.20 30020 
UA-$4.00 UM0-$5.00 


INSTALLMENT BUYING (CONSUMER EDUCATION) 00617 
1968 13 min. Color 

Two sisters purchase a car. Explores every facet of installment buying- down 
payments, interest charges, maximum loan limits, etc. 

CU-$5.75 UM0-$5.00 UI-$4.35 30021 
IU-$6.75 SDSU-$3.50 UA-$4.00 


RETAIL CREDIT BUYING (CONSUMER EDUCATION) 01294 
1968 11 min. Color 

Shows how charge plate can become a major spending habit. How to compute 
credit charges, the money paid in interest charges and all the facets of credit 
buyi ng . 

CU-$4.00 UM0-$5.00 UI-$4.25 20016 
UA-$2.00 SDSU-$3.50 


COST REDUCTION-EVERYBODY'S JOB SF1265 
1964 15 min. Color 

Deliniates objectives of Air Force Cost Reduction Program and stresses each 
individuals responsibility or their achievement. Explains rules for minimizing 
purchase investments and operating costs. U.S. Air Force. 

USG- sale price $51.75 


COST REDUCTION IS A MONEY SPLENDID THING MF20-5186 
1967 25 min. Color 

The importance, implementation and success of the AMC Cost Reduction Program. 
O I.S. Army. 

ERLC 

"""uSG- sale price $84.75 
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CREDIT 2930 

ND 14 min. Color 

How credit operates in its important role of stimulating business is told through 
the story of teenagers who set up part-time photo business. A highly informative 
film. Dun & Bradstreet. 

MIPS -no charge 

CREDIT AND LOANS 

1958 17 min. B.W. 

Applications of various arrangements for consumer credit and installment buying, 
with examples of the way interest charges are applied, and the steps that buyers 
should take to ure credit wisely. 

WSU-$3.60 UM-$3.50 

CREDIT FOR BUSINESS (K) 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

How business concerns obtain loans from banks; kinds of bank loans available to 
business; how and when business management should apply for loans; maturities and 
interest rates; bank loan regulations. 

UM-$3.00 

CREDIT TO GROW ON 

1966 12 min. Color 

This film shows that the successful farmer of tomorrow will be the one who is a 
good manager--both of his farm and his finances. The importance of handling 
money, particularly credit, is emphasized. Farm Credit Banks. Farm Film Found. 

E.G.F.F.- no charge 

CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 

ND 28 min. Color 

Shows how fewer farmers are feeding and clothing cur exploding population. Em- 
phasizes growing use of credit by farmers, and how loan funds are channeled from 
city investors to rural communities by farm credit system. 

SDSU-$2.00 


ERIC 
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ECCO 

ND 7 min. Color 

This film depicts the financing of a neighborhood rehabilitation facility in 
Columbus, Ohio. National Audiovisual Center 

E.G.F.F.- no charge 


THE ELECTRONIC STOCK MARKET 

1972 13J^in. Color 

This film gives the backround of the over-the-counter market, including the 
latest technological innovation: NASDAQ, the new electronic automated quotations 
system controlled by the National Association of Securities Dealers- The film 
explains the beginnings of NASDAQ, how it works and the benefits to the invest- 
ing public. The OTC market deals In approximately 40,000 securities, 10,000 
of which are fairly actively traded and 2,900 of which are on NASDAQ, Included 
are industrial and utility stocks, bank and insurance stocks, foreign secur- 
ities, state and municipal bonds, and U.S. Government securities. Suitable 
for advanced economic students. Available in Canad^i. National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc. 

E.G.F.F. - no charge 


FAIR EXCHANGE 06274 

1951 20 min. B.W. 

Explains philosophy behind a wise investment in the Stock Market. Shows pro- 
cedures of transactions and techniques of teletype transmission of orders. 

UU-$7.00 UM-$1.50 UI-$6.56 44893 


FAMILY PURCHASING 06308 

1965 30 min. B.W. 

Shows where one can get help for more intelligent purchasing from local, state, 
and federal governments. 

UU-$10.00 


FEDERAL BUDGETrOUTFLOW (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Growth of Federal expenditures over the years; how 3/4 of expenditures are for 
costs of current National Defense and past wars; reasons for rise in Federal 
expenditures; choice in allocation of productive resources between social and 
private consumption. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


FEDERAL BUDGET:THE INFLOW (K) 
ND 28min. B.W. 

Personal and corporate income taxes; Federal excise taxes; meaning of a pro- 
gressive tax; a proportional tax and a regressive tax; effects of budget deficit 
and surplus. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 06337 
1950 23 min. B.W. 

Explains purpose and functions of Federal Reserve System. How it was devised to 
meet certain economic conditions. 

BU-$5.75 FSU-$4.50 
MSU-UM-$4.25 UA-$6.00 


FINANCING YOUR HOME (K) 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

What to look for when buying or building a home. Advantages and disadvantages 
of different types of loans. 

UM-$3.00 


GRAMPA'S INHERITANCE 
ND 16 min. 

This film, starring Walter Brennan as Grampa McCoy, with others of the "Real 
McCoys" TV series, dramatizes some of the safety features of U.S. Savings Bonds. 
It is suitable to show before jun-or high school and senior high school students. 
U.S. Savings Bonds Division. 

E. G. F. F. -no charge 


HOME MANAGEMENT-WHY BUDGET NS3146 
1950 10 min. B.W. 

Explains what the budget is, how it is set up in relation to needs and income, 
and what is to be gained by following a well-planned budget. 

ISU-$3.10 


HOME OWNERSHIP 07113 

1965 30 min. B.W. 

Covers financial expenses of building or purchasing a home. Shows various possi- 
bilities for financing and shows expected upkeep and maintenance costs. 
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INSTALLMENT BUYING 07482 

1948 11 min. B.W. 

Buying furniture on the installment plan. Shows pitfalls to avDid by inves- 
tigating installment credit, contracts and interest rates. How to assess the 
terms of sale. 

CU,UU,WU-$3.00 MSU-UM-$2.25 NIU-$4. OO(color) 3200021 
WSU-$3.00 FSU-$2.75 
BU-$3.50 SDSU-$2.00 


INVESTING TOGETHER 1337 

ND 16h min. Color 

A film for the small investor. Shows group discovering the challenge and ex- 
citement of finance via friendly meetings each month where they learn stock- 
study techniques and all the refinements of dividends, capital gains, growth 
stocks and the like. 

ASF-no charge 


INVESTOR AND THE MARKET PLACE F-569 
ND 21 min. Color 

Explores in depth the services AMEX performs for the investors, the duties of 
people who work there, the incredible communications network and the special 
talents used daily to keep the Anerican Market Place functioning. Association 
Sterling. 

EGFF-no charge 


IT*S ONLY MONEY 2618 

ND 21 min. Color 

Helps develop a basic understanding of (1) the concept of insured deposits 
(2) how the thanking sector contributes to the functioning of the nation's 
economy (3) how FDIC works 

ASF-no charge 


JUST SIGN HERE 

1959 1 5 min. Color 

Shows how unwary buyers can be duped by unscrupulous merchants and salesmen. 
Shows typical credit misrepresentations and examples of favorable credit plans, 

WSU-$5,10 UM-$4.50 SU-$7.50 2-9098 


A6 


KING*S X 

ND 27 min. B.W. 


The Credit Union story with illustrations from typical family situations. Origin 
of credit union idea and nature of its operation. Principles of effective money 
management, savings and insurance under the Credit Union. 

MSU-UM-$2.00 


LADY AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

ND 27 min. Color 

This film tells the story of a family's first investment in stocks. It shows how 
the stock exchange works, the function of brokers and sensible investment ap- 
proaches for men and women. Available to 7th grade level and above. 

MTPS-no charge 


LITTLEST GIANT 

ND 14 min. Color 

Role of the consumer as the world's most productive worker with the greatest 
purchasing power. Origin, use and laws of consumer credit in terms of higher 
standard of living in U.S. 

MSU-$1.50 ASP-no charge S-416 

MAGIC FORMULA 

ND 28 min. Color 

Meaning of parity and its significance to an average American family. 
MSU-$2.00 


MARKET IN MOTION 3763 

ND 134 niin. Color 

The American economy-cons tantly reaching toward new horizons-is the focus of this 
new film produced by the New York Stock Exchange. The part that the Big Board and 
its member firms play in this dynamic expansion is portrayed in dazzling color and 
sound. Available to 10th grade and higher. 

MTPS -no charge 


METROPOLIS: HOW THINGS GET DONE 07379 
1964 30 min. B.W. 

Documents pressures of finance, speculation and politics involved in getting an 
O urban renewal project built. New York setting. 

ERIC 

UU-$10.00 
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MONEY AND BANKING 

1958 28 min. Color 

Important role of commercial banks and the Federal Reserve System in maintain- 
ing an adequate supply of credit for consumer and business needs. Explains U.S, 
monetary system and fiscal policies; interest calculations on loans; difference 
between add-on and simple interest; the control of Federal Reserve System in 
expanding and controlling bank credit. 

UM-$8.50 


MONEY, BANKING AND MONETARY POLICY CS-2080 
1968 29 min. B.W. 

Points out that monetary policy governs the management of the money supply and 
the value of money. Indicates effectiveness of monetary policy can be deter- 
mined by growth in the long run and stability in the short run. Discusses 
tight and easy monetary policies, the federal reserves major control of money 
and the relationship of monetary policy to the creation of money and mon^:y 
supply. 

IU-$7.25 


MONEYiHOW IT FUNCTIONS 

ND 13^2 min. B.W. or color 

Film shows how the development of paper 
to conduct transactions more effectively 
cialize in one service and use currency 
our money today exists in the form of ba 
increased to meet the needs of our growi 

ISU-sale price $87.50 or $175.00 


and metal currency enabled societies 
and also enabled individuals to spe- 
to purchase other necessities. 80% of 
nk deposits. Shows how money supply is 
ng economy. Coronet Films. 


MONEY ON THE MOVE-THE FEDERAL RESERVE TODAY 
1969 27 min. Color 

This film goes oehind the walls of the nation's Federal Reserve Banks to see 
how cash comes into circulation and is eventually withdrawn for flaming oes- 
"ruction when worn out; how personal checks are processed by the millions each 
day; how widely diversified information is collected for use in money and 
credit decisions which affect us all. Available from all Federal Reserve Banks. 
Each bank serves only its own district. 

E.G.F.F.-no charge 


MONEY TALKS 08571 

1951 11 min. B.W. 

Bill needs money for the school dance. Ben Franklin appears in a dream and tells 
about importance of careful money management. 

00 
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MONEY TREE M52889 

1971 2 J Miin. Color 

A dramatized story of a young married couple that becomes entangled in the credit 
trap. Their belongings are repossesed. They end in divorce. 

ISU-$7.10 


THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 

ND 14 min. B.W. 

Illustrates the inherent faults in unplanned, impulsive buying and suggests the 
proper procedure for making an important purchase. 

BU-$4.50 


OF MUTUAL INTEREST 

ND 14 min. Color 

Young couple inherits mutual fund shares. They lear.: what mutual funds are and 
how they aid the prosperity and growth of American Industry. 

ASF-no charge 


THE ONE MAN BAND THAT WENT TO WALL STREET 4800 
ND 24 min. Color 

This entertaining story in animat-'on of a wandering minstrel's rise from obscurity 
to tycoon provides a tho^^ough look at the world of investing. Our musical hero 
learns how to attract capital needed to finance his ventures. Engagingly woven into 
the story are facts about the history and operation of the Exchange. Available to 
7th grade and higher. 

MTPS-no charge 


THE ORTGii; AND HISTORY OF PROGRAM BUDGETING 
ND 25 min. B.W. 

TrarGS the history of pi anning-programming-budgeting(PPB) and describes fundamen- 
tals of the system. Civil Service Commission. 

USG-sale price $52.50 


OVERSPENDING AND BANKRUPTCIES 09055 
1965 30 min. B.W. 

Covers cost of overspending. Explains advantages, disadvantages and alternatives 
to taking out bankruptcy. 
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PAYING BY CHECK 

ND Uh niin. 

This film is designed to help the scnoois of your community introduce their 
students to: (1) How a Checking Accoutit l/orks; (2) How to Write a Check Prcperly; 
(3) The History^ Development, and Importance of Checking Accounts; (4) What 
Happens to a Check After You Mail It; (5) How to Balance Your Accounts at the End 
of the Month. (Available from the Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago and Richmond 
only, and only in the districts served by each) Federal Reserve Banks, 

MTPS 


PERSONAL FINANCE PLANNING; WISE USE OF CREDIT S-424 
ND 22 min. Color 

Designed to orient students to the economic problems of daily living. Empha- 
sizes importance of prudent financial habits, emphasizes need for planning. 
Acquaints students with consumer credit-how cred' established, types of consu- 
mer credit, credit cost factors , amount of credit families can afford, attitudes 
toward credit. 

ASF-no charge 


PERSONAL FINANCE PLANNING 09217 
1960 11 min. Color 

Designed to orient students into ev^.onomic problems of daily living. Defines 
terms of basic consumer economics and emphasizes personal financial ple-nning as 
part of successful money management. 

cu,NU,wu-<;4.oo 'j;r$2.oo 


PRODUCTION CREDIT DOES THE JOB 

ND 27 min. Color 

Discusses functions and operations of Production Credit Association. 
BU-$12.50 


ROAD TO BETTER LIVING 

ND 26 min. Color 

Story of mortgage banking and how it functions in the development of the United 
States' economy, and how it contributes to a higher standard of living. 

MSU-$2.00 USC-$1.50 


ERIC 
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SAVING 09948 

1965 30 min. B.W. 

Shows how to develop a sound and effective savings plan for every family. Points 
up strengths and weaknesses of various savings plans and institutions. 

UU-$10.00 


SEARCH FOR EQUITY 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

Presents the story of assessing officers-professional men in search of equity, 
stressing the factors which effect value and the assessors' role in interpreting 
value. 

UM0-$3.50 


SEARCH FOR STABILITY 6200004 

1962 29 min. B.W. 

Shows methods of control by the Federal Reserve Bftnk and the Federal Government 
over wild fluctuations in prices, employment and production. Congress' and econ- 
omists' attitude toward the growth of the national debt discussed. 

NIU-$4.50 FSU-$7.00 


SOUND INVESTMENT PROGRAM (K) 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

Stocks and bonds. How to plan investments in the light of today's and tomorrow's 
stock market conditions. 

UM-S3.00 


SPECIAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 10365 
1952 7 min. Color 

Explains, by animation, the company's (General Mills) policy of using reinvested 
earnings as a ma^n source of capital. 

CU-$7.00 


SPECULATORS 

1962 28 min. Color 

Provides backround for laymen interested in investing in the comnodi ti es market; 

explains terms, ma»"ket operations and investment considerations. 

""""$5.30 
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STOCK WATCH-A PRIVATE EYE IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 3714 
ND 12 min. Color 

This film shows what goes on behind the scenes of a Stock Exchange. Whirl through 
a busy day with a surveillanca officer. . .see traders in action... see how the 
market works to protect your interest in American business. Available to 8th 
grade and above. 

MTPS-no charge 


THE STORY OF A CHECK D1044 

1968 13 min. 'Color 

Illustrates how the checking system works. How banks process their own and each 
others checks and how modern machinery and skilled workers make possible the 
handling of millions of dollars worth of checks daily. 

CU-$5.75 WSU-$5.60 BU-$8.50 UM-$4.50 


STORY OF MONEY 

ND 16 min. B.W. 

Portrays development of the British monetary system. Describes origin of bank 
checks and follows one from the time it is turned in until it reaches the bank on 
which it is written. 

BU-$4.50 UM-$3.25 


STORY OF OUR MONETARY SYSTEM 10506 
1958 11 min. B.W. 

Traces development of our money system from bartering to the forms of exchange 
used today-use of animals to development of metal coins to paper money(English 
pound, Pine Tree Shilling of New England) and the adoption of the dollar unit in 
Ameri ca. 

CU-$3.00 UM-$2.25 FSU-$2.50 UM0-$2.50 SDSU-$2.00 UI-$3.30 24952 
UA-$2.00 


TAKE ANOTHER LOOK S-540 

ND 28 min. Color 

Shows part Credit Union's play in helping people who are experiencing financial 
difficulties. Association-Sterling Films. 

EGFF-no charge 
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THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW 17008 

1969 33 min. Color 

Compares buying habits and practices of Americans of past generations and those of 
today. Points out that most people today purchase through credit buying, thus being 
able to possess more. Reveals hidden fallacies in contracts for credit buying. 

UU-$13.00 


TIL DEBT DO US PART 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

Tells how financial problems can break up a marriage and how credit union financing 
can solve such problems. 

UA-$4.00 


THINK OF IT AS MONEY 4749 

ND 27 min. Color 

This dramatic film gives a history of value exchange, a panoramic view of the domes- 
tic and international impact of the bank card, and a back-stage look into a major 
bank card system. It shows how the card serves the individual, and ends with some 
exciting visual speculation on the future of bank cards and other potential forms 
of value exchange. Available to 8th grade and higher. 

MTPS-no charge 


UNDERSTANDING THE DOLLAR 11055 
1953 11 min. b.W. 

Examines various types of income, the essential purposes of money as a medium of 
exchange, and analyses the factors that influence the real value of the dollar. 
Shows how the changing value of the dollar affects the lives of people with various 
sources of income. 

CU,UU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 SDSU-$2.00 UI-$3.30 23587 UA-$2.00 


USING BANK CREDIT 11111 

1952 9 min. B.W. 

Shows that credit is a constructive force that can lead to profits, comfort and 
enjoyment. Present fundamentals of all bank loans. The example used is a simple 
business situation, but principles are applicable to individual borrowing. 

WU-$3.00 
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USING MONEY WISELY 

1970 18 min. Color 

Money management counselor advises 3 typical families with money problems-families 
represent cross-section of econoitiic levels. Help students understand scope of 
their buying power and show them that there are counselors. 

UM-$6.50 UA-$4.00 


USING THE BANK 11115 

1947 11 min. B.W. 

Explains principal functions of a bank, including savings accounts, checkina 
accounts, loans, and other financial operations. 

CU,WU,UU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 UM-$2.25 UI-$3.00 22362 ISU-$3.00 NS2491 


WALL STREET:WHERE THE MONEY IS 
1966 53 min. B.W. 

Sketches the historical backround of Wall Street as the center of financial deal- 
ings in the U.S. Analyries stock market activity and shows mechanics of trading in 
the commodity exchange. Explains procedures by which industry obtains money 
through issuance of bonds, and describes the function of mutual funds. 

FSU-$12.25 


WHAT IS A CONTRACT? 11382 

1948 11 min. B.W. 

Explains the elements of mutual assent, competent parties, legal bargain and 
consideration in both oral and writtern contracts as seen through the eyes of 
two high school students. 

CU,UU-$3.00 WSU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 MSU,UM-$2.25 NIU-$2.50 2020013 
FSU-$465 color SDSU-$2.00 UI-$3.00 22559 UA-$2.00 


WHAT IS MONEY? 11404 

1947 11 min. B.W. 

Traces our monetary systems from the days of barter and shows how checks substitute 
for money. Shows function of money as a standard of value, standard for future 
payment, storehouse of value and convenient medium of exchange. 

CU,UU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 FSU-$2.50 SDSU-$2.00 UI-$3.00 22373 
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WHAT MONEY IS AND IS NOT 6200031 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

Shows some of the forms of money used in various countries. Meney is defined as 
anything which is accepted in exchange for goods. It serves 3 functions: a medium 
of exchange, a common measure of value and a store of value. 

NIU-$5.15 


WHERE THE HEART IS 11446 

1953 27 min. Color 

Explains the function of free enterprise and cooperative finance in the welfare of 
the community with finding a home as an example. Shows what is involved in the pro- 
duction of a house as well as the financial adjustment of the buyer. 

UU-$13.00 


WHY BUDGET? 11472 

1950 11 min. B.W. 

Discussjss the importance of a budget at all income levels. Explains what a budget 
is, how it is set up in relation to needs and income, and what is to be gained by 
following a well-planned budget. 

CU,UU-$3.00 NIU-$2.50 2170036 FSU-$2.50 


WISE BUYING 11538 

1950 11 min. B.W. 

The relation of needs to budget is emphasized. Four "better buying" questions are 
offered to ask when shopping. Discusses seasonal changes, quantity purchases and 
product labels. Points out the possibility of raising your standard of living by 
using money wisely. 

CU,UU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 MSU-UM-$2.25 NIU-$4. OO(Color) 3170035 
FSU-$2.50 01 -$3.10 23124 


THE WISE USE OF CREDIT 11539 

1960 11 min. Color 

Provides basic understanding of consumer credit and introduces economic terms, types 
of credit, cost factors, and guidelines for wise use of credit, 

CU,NU,WU-$4.00 


ERIC 


YOURS TO KEEP 11725 
1955 27 min. 


Color 


Shows how a family adjusts the budget to provide for a savings account. Emphasizes 
the part thrift can play in the development of an individual or an environment. 

UU-$13.00 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE AFFAIRS OF A MAN 
1963 29 min. 

This film traces the life of Henry Ford from his birth in 1863 to his death in 1947. 
It tells the story of Ford, the industrialist, but it also shows him as an historian 
and preserver of our American heritage. Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village. 

MTPS-no charge 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 04297 

1951 19 min. B.W. 

Describes his life from poverty stricken youth to great steel magnate. Tells of his 
philanthropic activities. 

CU,UU,WU-$4.50 MSU-UM-$3.50 


CONVERSATION WITH ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Chairman of the Board of G.M. talks about his meteoric rise in business. He dis- 
cusses problems of finance and labor and the responsibilities of management to so- 
ciety. 

UM-$5.50 


FORD (K) 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

Describes Henry Ford's financial and industrial ventures. Growth of the assembly 
line; glimpses Ford and his associates in rare footage. 

UM-$3.00 


HENRY FORD 

1962 26 min. B.W. 

Biography of the father of industrial mass production, Henry Ford as a man; his- 
torical figures; early Model T's; life during the 20' s and 30' s. 


WORK OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 11578 
1941 16 min. B.W. 

The growth of a small business is followed from a partnership to the formation of 
a corporation listed by the Stock Exchange. The operations involved in the buying 
of security by an investor and the sale of security at a later date through a 
brokerage office are shown. 

BU-$4.50 FSU-$3.50 SDSU-$3.50 UI-i>4.00 32375 UA-$4.00 


YOU CAN TELL BY THE TELLER 

NO 18 min. B.W. 

Training film showing why tellers or cashiers who receive payments from customers 
have an important public relations job. Shows step~by-step breakdown of correct 
procedure for receiving such payments, stressing importance of a friendly manner 
in all types of customer contacts in a business office. Bell Telephone 

NRMA-no charge 


YOUR FAMILY BUDGET 11700 

1949 11 min. B.W. 

Shows that all members of a family participate in making the budget and that each 
is responsible tor its operation. How budgeting contributes to a feeling of 
family security and makes for happy relations. 

CU,UU-$3.00 MSU-UM-$2.25 NIU-$2.50 2170031 Ui-$3.15 22874 


YOUR SHARE IN TOMMOROW 720051 

1957 27 min. Color 

Beautiful historical pageant of America's growth, picturing the ro'e of investors 
and the N.Y. Stock Exchange. Explains stock transactions, the function of brokers 
and how everyone can share in America's boundless future. 

NIU-$3.55 UA-$6.00 


YOUR THRIFT HABITS 35059 

1948 11 min. B.W. 

Shows that by setting '/p a budget for systematic savings, by careful buying, doing 
without extravagances and choosing between immediate and future satisfaction you 
will attain many material goods in life. 

UU-$3.00 FSU42.50 SDSU-$2.00 UI-$4.15 26278 UA-$2.00 


ERLC 
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HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD 

1948 31 min. 3.W. 

Part played by Rothschild family in financing Allied Powers against Napoleon, 
struggle of the Jewish family against discrimination. 

UM-$5.75 UI-$8.40 42507 

JOHN L. LEWIS 17057 

1965 27 min. B.W. 

Life of Lewis 1920-1960. How he bettered the lot of workers as president of U.M.W. 
CU-$5.75 FSU-$6.75 

STORY OF CHARLES GOODYEAR 

NO 11 min. B.W. 

His struggle to make India rubber usuable for conmercial purposes; his discovery 
of vulcanizing process, industrial use of this process; how Daniel Webster won 
Goodyear' s claims to the patents. 

UM-$2.25 

THE WORLD OF HENRY FORD 

NO 35 min. Color 

Shows his life, the advent of the automobile and the transformation of society. 
NB-no charge 


BUSINESS MATH 


CRITICAL PATH 05594 

1964 16 min. Color 

Operations techniques of "critical path" is used in building a service station. 
Shows how with this technique a project can be completed smoothly and on time. 

UU-$10.00 WSU-$4.90 BU-$8.50 


CRITICAL PATH IN USE BS-127 

1966 29 min. B.W. 

Describes the application of Critical Path Analysis to an industrial production 
project and benefits that may be derived from its use. Traces the project, show- 
ing network changes made necessary by problems. 


^fU-$7.50 
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ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 06063 
1967 23 min. Color 

Describes computer, its operation, functions and application in industry and 
business. Reviews types of computers. Discusses future of computers and job 
opportunities. 

CU-$7.50 UM-$7.50 UI-$7.25 55750 


HOW'S CHANCES? PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS EW-406 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

Explains how to arrive at a probable total by taking a representative sample of the 
whole and projecting the percentage. Demonstrates how math is used in business, 
industry and government to determine vital advance predictions of probable totals. 

ASF- $8. 50 sale pri ce-$150. 00 


MEANING OF PERCENTAGE 08356 

1948 10 min. B.W. 

Provides an introduction of percentage by relating it to fractions and decimals. 
CU,UU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 FSU-$2.25 UI-$2.95 23014 


PERCENT IN EVERYDAY LIFE 09207 
1948 11 min. Color 

Follows Bob's problems in figuring commissions, taxes, interest and discount with 
general rate and base formulas. 

CU,WU-$4.00 UM-$2.25 FSU-$2.25 UI-$3.05 22586 


PERCENTAGE 09209 

1948 10 min. B.W. 

Uses animation to define percentage and its relationship to decimal and common 
fractions. Gives examples of solutions of percentage problems. 

CU-$3.00 UI-$3.80 22647 UA-$2.00 

PROBABILITIES OF ZERO AND ONE 20066 
1969 11 min. Color 

Introduces basic concepts of probability and presents problems. 
UI-$4.25 


ERIC 
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PROBABILITY 

1966 13 min. Color 

Describes methods of computing the probability of an event and suggests ways in 

which the theory of probability may be used in everyday situations. 

BU-$6.00 FSU-S5.75 UM0-$4.50 


RANDOM EVENTS 09672 

1962 31 min. B.W. 

Shows how experiments with a large number of random events can be used to deter- 
mine predictability of those happenings. With the use of games, the statistical 
nature of this predictability is brought out. 

CU-$10.00 UM-$5.75 FSU-$6.50 


RELIABILITY-ECONOMIC CON -I DERATIONS IN RELIABILITY MN 08770H 
196'; 20 min. Color 

Shows application of break-even analysis for use in selection from competing 
systems and for economic decisions when changes to a system are being considered. 
U.S. Navy. 

USG-sale price $82.00 


THE SEARCH FOR RELIABILITY 

1958 28 min. Color 

Defines mathematical reliability as the product of component reliabilities, and 
stresses the need for personal reliability and pr'de of workmanship in all our 
undertakings. Standard Presses Steel Company 

EGFF-no charge 


STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL ACCEPTANCE SAMPLING 43500 
1951 22 min. B.W. 

Statistical methods employed in acceptance sampling; use of MILSTD-105A by 
government inspectors responsible for acceptance of products. 

UI-$4.80 


STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL PROCESS CONTROL 23499 
1951 11 min. B.W. 

Statistical methods involved in process control as a means of obtaining for the 
government a better product at a cheaper price. 


O 'II-$2.50 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


ANATOMY OF A BANKRUPTCY 

ND 55 min. B.W. 

Presents various aspects of bankruptcy proceeding. 

UA-SIO.OO 


ASSIGNMENT COOPERATIVES 

ND 20 min. Color 

Three students get a better understanding of cooperative enterprises at work in 
South Dakota. Farm and various cooperative agencies are visited where the students 
become acquainted with the services rendered by cooperatives. 

SDSU-$2.00 


BASIC PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 55004 
1959 30 min. B.W. 

Chronological , topical , spatial and logical patterns of organizations , and their 
relationships to the development of ideas. 

UI-.i7.b5 sale price $85.00 


CASH ON THE BARRELHEAD 46175 

1964 20 min. Color 

Shows how to explain to employees the true value and importance of the frin" bene- 
fits your organization provides for them. 

UI-S6.50 iJRMA-sale price $275.00 (preview $15.00) BNA 


THE DUPONT STORY 19D 

1951 40 min. Color 

Highlights history of the company from 1802 to the present. Aims to give people a 
better understanding of policies and practices of DuPont and its determined effort 
to produce better things for better living. 

USC-$2.50 


FAR SOUilD 

ND 27 ruin. Color 


Tiie story re-earch at Bell Laboratories. 
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GOING PLACES (HARDING) 

ND 10 min. Color 

Cartoon of how a big business grows and, if well-run, makes prosperity for 
everyone. Fanm Film Foundation. 

MSU-$4^00 EGFF-no charge 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO HENRY FORD 
ND 13 min. B.W. 

Takes a satirical jab at the autoniobile industry-its repair clinics, hard sells, 

and its shows. Entirely documentary in the realistic tradition. 

NYU-$8.00 


HAND THAT FEEDS YOU 2918 

ND 27 min. Color 

Story of two men who converted a small capital investment into multi -million 
dollar business. Through volume feeding and mass purchasing, this restaurant 
operation, serving 60,000,000 meals a year, is an exair.ple of free enterprise 
system. Modern Talking Picture Services 

EGFF-no charge 


HOW IS CLOTHING MADE? THE STORY OF MASS PRODUCTION 2-4952 
ND 11 min. Color 

Follows making of a shirt from the designer's sketches to its sale in a store. 
From designer's sketches to pattern-making, mass produced sliirt through all 
stages. 

SU-$5.00 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 07503 

1951 10 min. B.W. 

Illustrates that the purpose of organization within a business is to provide a 
framework for manage^ient. Function of management is to set policy of adminis- 
tration to carry out policy. Organization is built on man-to-man relationships 
and lines of authority and responsibility. 

UU-$5.00 FSU-$2.75 UI-$3.00 23225 


IT'S jUR DECISION, I 
. li^54 26 min. B.W. 


Shows the problems associated with starting a new business and keeping it going. 
O Contributions and problems of management, investor and employee in business- Help*:: 

ER|C ^ 
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one to appreciate the freedom we have in U.S. to make decisions for ourselves and 
neccessity of reaching "right" decisions for the long term basis. 

FSU-$2.50 UM0-$2.00 


IT'S YOUR DECISION, II 

1954 16 min. B.W. 

The necessity of replacing and expanding equipment to insure survival and growth 
in business is shown in this continuation. "We haven't been making enough to re- 
place wornout equipment," is cry of inflation. 

FSU-$2.50 UM0-$2.00 


THE LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS 

ND 15 min. Color 

Dramatizes need for being able to analyze facts and problem areas in a business 
so that decisions can be made. Shows value of records in business management. 
Small Business Administration. 

USG-sale price $58.25 (rental $10.00) 


THE MARVELOUS MOUSETRAP 08321 

1963 24 min. Color 

Shows how a company was founded and grew; how profits are used to insure job 
security; how slip-shod work by even one employee can jeopardize profits and se- 
curity. Features Wally Cox. 

UU-$13.00 UM0-$7.50 


MODERN CORPORATION, I (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

The modern corporation as the principal institution through which we provide the 
American consumer with the variety of goods and services he needs. Importance 
of profit. Responsibility of corporation to society. 

MSU-UM-$5'.50 NIU-$5.15 6200034 ISU-$7.25 N56346 


MODERN CORPORATION, 1 1 (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Changing role of the stockholder in the modern corporation; how effective control 
of many corporations is in the hands of professional managers, increase in the use 
of funds from internal sources in relations to external sources. 


MSU-UM-$5.50 NIU-$5.15 6200035 
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AN OCEAN TO FILL 

1970 18^2 mi n. Color 

This film deals with the company's social responsibility to people apart from the 
products it manufactures and sells. It shows the role of the company and its 
employees in their community in the areas of environmental control, employment, 
youth programs, education and government. Lilly and Co., Eli 

EGFF 


OFFICE TEAMWORK 08904 

1953 . 12 min. Color 

Shows importance of teamwork among members of a business organization and 
reveals effects of various employee attitudes on company morale and business. 

CU,UU-$10.00 WSU-$4.00 BU-$3.50 MSU-UM-$2.25 FSU-$2,25 
UI-$3.10(BW) 23694 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES 09266 

1951 10 min. B.W., 

Describes steps in organizing physical facilities for a new enterprise. (1) 
location with respect to available facilities, (2) type of building suitable to 
the enterprise, (3) arrangement and positioning of the buildings, (4) plant 
layout with respect to type of production process and type of manufacture. 

NU-$5.00 FSU-$2.50 


RISK AND FORECASTING 

1951 10 min, B.W. 

Details the procedure for calculating the chief risks in a new enterprise. 
Forecast includes: (1) analysis of product as to physical appearance, production 
requirements and commercial uses, (2) market surveys to determine demand, (3) 
estimates of production requirements, (4) profitable relation of produciton costs 
and sales income. 

FSU-$2.50 UI-$3.40 23224 


VOICE OF yOUR BUSINESS 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

How Business Success o» failure may well be attributed to the telephone manners 
of the staff. What constitutes good telephone practice. 

UM-$1.50 UMO-no charge NRMA-no charge-Bell Telephone 


ERIC 


CAREERS 


AIRL'INE WORKERS 04131 

1960 14 min. B.W. 

Covers areas such as mechanical maintenance of plane, radar equipment, prepar- 
ation of food and general care of planes. Not pilots or stewardesses. 

WU-$4.50 


APTITUDES AND OCCUPATIONS 36284 
1964 16 min. B.W. 

Examines scholastic achievement, aptitude and interest tests--the basic types 
used to guide students toward the selection of a satisfying occupation. Illus- 
trates basic groups of aptitudes and interests for a variety of occupations, and 
stresses individual counseling and consideration of scholastic record and extra- 
curricular activities as necessary adjuncts of testing. 

UI-$4.80 


BOOKKEEPING-OCCUPATIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
ND 15 min. Color 

Shows whole history of bookkeeping. Shows importance of keeping accurate records 
in financial matters and in business inventories. 

UA-$4.00 


BUILD A BETTER LIFE 4170 

ND 14 min. Color 

This exciting new film examines the expedience of young men beginning their 
careers in the construction industry. Their work, their lives and their words 
give a stimulating inside view of the rewards of building and the satisfaction of 
creating a better life for their communities and for themselves. Chris Award 
Winner. Available to 7th grade and higher. 

MTPS-no charge 


BUSINESS MACHINE OPERATORS 17046 
1970 7 min. Color 

Shows machines being used. Shows mobility potential of those with business 
machine skills. 

CU-$4.00 


ERIC 


r p 


BUSINESS OFFICE, MAKING THINGS HAPPEN 20140 
1969 14 min. Color 

A group of students learn that behind every organized activity there is a 
business office. They employ the administrative functions of planning, budget- 
ing, advertising, and decision making, as well as the clerical tasks of sched- 
uling, recording, typing, and bookkeeping. These functions are then shown in 
many formalized business situations both large and small. Suggests that the 
business office can be a rewarding career opportunity. 

UI-$4.60 


CAMERAS AND CAREERS 04943 

1960 28 min. Color 

Shows opportunities for careers in photography. Many aspects of such a 
career are pictured including training necessary to make photography into a 
successful business. 

CU-$7.50 


THE CAREER GAME 4093 

ND 14 min. Color 

This film opens the door to the opportunities in the profession of dietetics. 
It shows the many avenues where men and women are working to help people... 
sharing the responsibility of the problems of hunger and malnutrition in the 
community. .. the nation.. .and the world. Available to 9th grade and higher. 

MTPS-no charge 


CAREERS: AGRI-BUSINESS 

1969 12 min. Color 

Explores job opportunities in the world of agriculture from produce handling to 
food processing. Highlights many areas usually overlooked. 

UM-$4.50 FSU-$4.55 UA-$2.00 


CAREERS IN COMMUNICATIONS 523C 
ND NT Color 

This film explores careers in communications which offer exciting careers for 
both men and women who would like to play a role in helping to improve and en- 
hance communications in our world. 

USC-$3.00 
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CAREERS IN PERSONAL SERVICES 526C 
ND NT Color 

Film explores all services-police, firemen, barbers, mailmen, beauticians arid 
others. 

USC-$3.00 


CAREERS IN SALES-"THE JOYS OF SELLING" 527C 
ND NT Color 

Careers in sales offer young people a wide variety of opportunities. These oppor- 
tunities are presented in an unusual manner. 

USC-$3.00 


CAREERS IN TRANSPORTATION 529C 

ND NT Color 

Film focuses on those who actually do the moving of people and goods— air, water, 
and land. 

USC-$3.00 


CAREERS-SALES 

1969 12 min. - Color 

Many kinds of lives can be built around sales careers, door-to-door sales provides 
freedom cf working for self more than security of steady salary. Insurance sales- 
men must be willing to devote evenings and weekends to job. Traveling salesmen 
earn higher amounts but have a rigorous schedule and much hard work. 

FSU-$4.65 


CAREERS FOR GIRLS 

1949 18 min. B.W. 

Exploration of aptitudes and capacities of women for various vocations. Reviews 
careers of women who have reached the top of their profession and the training 
necessary for these positions. 

FSU-$3.50 


ERIC 


CAREERS IN AGRICULTURE 34948 

1958 14 min. B.W. 

Richard, planning his future, explores with his high school agriculture teacher 
the many careers in agriculture. He learns of career opportunities in the areas of 
^ crop and livestock farming; agricultural research, industry, conservation and 
services, and agricultural communication and education. 


UI-$4.15 
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CAREERS IN ART 

ND 1!: min. Color 

Major areas such as industry, advertising and education where artists are em- 
ployed. Training necessary for such careers. 

UM-$5.75 


CAREERS IN BROADCAST NEWS 26821 
1967 11 min. Color 

Personal and professional qualities of a broadcast newsman are described in this 
film. Describes the training necessary for a career in news broadcasting. 

UI-$4.00 


CHOICE: CHALLENGE FOR MODERN WOMEN SERIES 6771-6782 
1966 12 films, 30 min. each B.W. 

Discusses how women should decide their lives for themselves. Ofers advantages 
and disadvantages of employment for married women. Shows all sides of question 
with the goal of having each woman decide for herself what her role should be. 

U. CAL-$13.00 each sale price-$150. 00 each 


CHOOSING A JOB 

ND 12 min. Color 

Explains how to choose a suitable job for you. Shows available training pro- 
grams and how to keep yourself and your employer happy. 

UA-$4.00 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKER 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

Emphasizes office procedures in telephone industry, not field work. 
UM0-$2.00 


FASHION: THE CAREER OF CHALLENGE 
1970 12 min. Color 

This film takes the viewer through the jobs of the fashion buyer, display artist 
and fashion coordinator by visiting the stores to see things happen. Also 
explored are careers in advertising agency, an interior decorating salon, and a 
TV studion. Bassist Institute. Available in Canada. 
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GENERAL INSURANCE CAREERS GSC153 
1970 18 min. Color 

Overview of careers available in the insurance field. Describes jobs such as: 
agents, underwriters, insurance brokers, fieldmen or special agents, claiip adjusters 
and claims examiners. Tests personality traits insurance companies look for in 
new employees. 

UU-$7.50 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT WORKERS 07141 
1959 14 min. B.W. 

Describes the hotel industry. All the backstage action in a hotel--duties and the 
training of the various hotel workers--is shown. 

WU-$4.50 UM-$2.75 UM0-$2.00 


HOW TO INVESTIGATE VOCATIONS 

1952 11 min. B,W. 

Used to motivate students to investigate vocations and determine kinds of work for 
which they are best suiteo--how to interpret and apply scores on guidance tests, 
how to raise questions related to specific jobs and how to gain job experience. 

• SDSU-$2.00 UI-$3.15 23S31 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITHOUT REALLY FLYING FA-06-70 
1970 28 min. Color 

This film gives an unusual behind-the-scenes look at one of aviation* s most 
challenging careers, air traffic control. Actual controllers star in this film 
that describes what air traffic control offers a"^ a profession, and how it provides 
rapid career advancement, professional status, high pay, and a rewarding sense of 
personal achievement. Federal Aviation Administration 

EGFF 


INVISIBLE DIPLOMATS 

ND 21 min. Color 

Illustrates how important switchboard operators are to t'*.e prosperity of employers. 
Examples of improper and good handling show the effect on customers of the manner 
in which they are treated on the telephone. Bell Telephone 

NRMA-no charge 


IS A CAREER IN AGRI-BUSINESS FOR YOU? 
1973 15 min. Color 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 


information on the subject. 
AIMS-$20.00 sale price-$190. 00 


IS A CAREER IN BANKING FOR YOU? 
1972 15 min. Color 

Acquaints the students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek 
further information on the subject. 

AIMS-$20.00 sale price-$190.00 


IS A CAREER IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION FOR YOU? 
1972 15 min. Color 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 
information on the subject. 

AIMS-$20.00 sale price-$190.00 


IS A CAREER IN FINANCE, INSURANCE OR REAL ESTATE FOR YOU? 
1971 15 min. Color 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 
information on the subject. 

AiriS-$20.00 sale price-$190.00 


IS A CAREER IN FOOD PREPARATION FOR YOU? 
1973 15 min. Color 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 
information on the subject. 

AIMS-$20.00 sale price-$190. 00 


IS A CAREER IN MANAGEMENT FOR YOU? 
1971 15 min. Color 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 
information on the subject. 

AIMS-$20.00 sale price-$190.00 


IS A CAREER IN RADIO OR TELEVISION FOR YOU? 
1971 15 riin. Color 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 
Q information on the subject. 

ERIC 

AIMS-$20.00 sale pri ce-$190.00 
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IS A CAREER IN TKE APPAREL INDUSTRY FOR YOU? 
1972 15 niin. Color 

Acquaints Jtudei^ts with career possibilities. Erncouriges them to seek further 
infonmation on f*>e s;ub;€ct. 

AI!^-$^0.00 sale pri ce-$190. 00 


IS A CAREER IN THE HOTEL OR MOTEL BUSINESS FOR YOU? 
1971 15 min. Color 

Acquaints students with cS'^^eer possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 
trformation on the subject. 

AIMS-$20.00 sale pri ce-$190. 


IS A CAREER IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY FOR YOU? 
1973 15 min. Color 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 
information on the subject. 

AIMS-$20.00 sale pri ce-$190. 00 


IS A CAREER IN THE RESTAURANT BUSINESS FOR YOU? 
1972 15 min. Color 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek furtJ»«er 
information on the subject. 

AIMS-$20.00 sale pri ce-$190. CO 


IS A CAREER IN THE SERVICE INDUSTRIES FOR YOU? 
1971 15 min. Color 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 
information on the subject. 


IS A CAREER IN THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS FOR YOU? 
1972 15 min. Color 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 
information on the subject. 

AIMS-$20.00 sale price-$190.00 


IS A RAILROAD CAREER FOR YOU? 

1973 15 min. Color 

I 

c 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 


information on the subject. 
AIMS-$20.00 sale price-$190.00 


IS A SALES CAREER FOR YOU? 

1971 15 min. Color 

Acquaints students with career possibilities. Encourages them to seek further 
information on the subject. 

AIMS-$20.00 sale price-$190.00 


IT'S A BUSINESS WORLD 788* 

ND 27 min. Color 

Presents jobs in a variety of business fields--aviation, baniking, engineering* 
manufacturing, medicine, law and government are shown. Need for specialized 
education is emphasized. 

ASF-no charge SDSU-$1.25 

*may have limited circulation at ASF 


JOBS IN THE WORLD OF WORK: A GOOD PLACE TO BE BSC-128 
1969 13 min. Color 

Compares effects of unemployment with various worker *s opinions of what work 
means--money, status, self-expression. Shows white and blue collar workers on 
the job. States that people who work are happier and more satisfied than those 
who do not. 

IU-$6.75 UA~$4.00 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN HOTEL AND MOTELS 17188 
1970 11 min. Color 

Entry level jobs and promotion possibilities are presented. Tours all facets of 
Hotel and Motel industry from laundry to entertainment. 

CU-$4.00 


THE JOURiMALISTS 4613 

ND l^h min. Color 

ABC-TV*s Harry Reasoner is the narrator of tin's film about careers in journalism. 
Opening witii a sequence from "Tiie Graduate," the film features a series of inter- 
views witn noted journalists. An excellent career guidance film. Available 
to 7tli grade and higher. Sigma Delta Chi 


MTPS-no Charge 
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LIFE INSURANCE OCCUPATIONS 00711 
1948 11 min. B.W. 

Describes public services and career opportunities in insurance — actuarial work, 
legal and clerical work, claims adjusting, etc. 

CU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 USC-$2.CG 908A 


MEN OF ACCOUNT 

1968 24 min. Color 

Career opportunities in accounting presented. Show diversified applications of 
accounting . 

WSU-$1.75 


NEW HORIZONS IN VOCATIONS 

1966 20 min. Color 

Follows 3 youths as they investigate vocations that require less than a college 
education. Points out the importance of choosing an occupation wisely. 

UA-$4.00 


NEWSPAPER CAREERS 17114 

1968 21 min. Color 

Beginning with a falling tree, pulp, and newsprint and ending with the printed 
paper delivered to the door, the film covers all key jobs necessary to a newspaper. 

NU-$10.00 


NEWSPAPER WORKERS 08801 

1959 min. B.W. 

Follows a story from the time the big fire starts until the papers are on the 
street. Shows all aspects of newspaper business. 

CU-$4.50 


OCCUPATIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES: BOOKKEEPING 00893 
1965 15 min. Color 

History of bookkeeping through Babylonian, Egyptian, Roman and to modern times. 
Points up advantages of knowing bookkeeping as an invaluable career aid in many 
fields. 

CU-$5.75 

ERIC 


/5 


OPERATOR 

ND 13 min. ColoK 

Shows daily experiences of an operator and the satisfaction of this job. Uses 
old-time films and modern music to iHustrdte possibilities of working as an 
operator. 

UMO-no charge 


OPPORTUNITIES IN SALES AND MERCHANDISING 17117 
1970 11 min. Color 

Shows career opportunities and how entry-level' jobs fit into the career ladder. 
Shows work settings, levels of occupations and information about preparatory 
work experience available. 

CU-$4.00 


A PLACE TO GO 4874 

ND 22 min. Color 

Three high school students get a thorough inside look at the modern trucking 
industry. A boy from the South, ore from an Iowa farm, and a girl from Chicago 
see first hand the myriad of job opportunities for young people in one of 
America's most important transportation industries. Available to 9th grade and 
higher. Truck and Coach Division/G.M. Corp. 

MTPS-no charge 


REAP THE GOLDEN HARVEST 

1967 30 min. Color 

Portrays history of baking industry and the career opportunities available 
within it. 

CU-$7.50 


REWARDING CAREERS IN A DYNAMIC INDUSTRY-AGRICULTURE 
ND 30 min. Color 

Shows careers available through agriculture: manufacturing, processing, dis- 
tribution, marketing, and conservation. 

UA-no charge 

STEP AHEAD 

1964 13 min. Color 

Chet Huntley describes the economic future of agri-business and the demand for 
O rained people to enter this vocation. 

ERIC 

' WSU-$2.90 
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STOCK EXCHANGE WORKERS 10463 
1960 U min. 


B.W. 


Presents ganeral picture of Stock Exchaiige and jobs available. 


WUt$4.50 


UM0-$2.00 


TOMMY LOOKS AT CAREERS-TRUCKING 10G79 
1964 26 min. Color 


Tommy does a research paper and learns the many ways the trucking industry serves 
America and provides job opportunities in science and engineering, sales and 
accounting, creative channels and crafts. 


Discusses career opportunities in insurance. Discusses Work-Study program at The 
College of Insurance in New York. 

ASF-no charge 


WHAT GREATER CHALLENGE... 

1963 10 min. Color 

\, This film introduces the audience to the many job opportunities which are avail- 
able to those working for a daily newspaper. Available with the narration in 
Spanish. Copley Productions. 

EGFF 


YOUR CAREER IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 11688 
ND 20 min. Color 

Shows paper industry from forest to finished product. Presents many types of oc- 
cupations in the field: law, sales, accounting, chemistry, engineering, personnel 
management, research and development. 


WU-$7.50 


WHAT DO YOU WANT? F-327 
ND 22 min. 


Color 


CU,NU,WIJ-$o.75 


ERIC 
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THE CONSUMER MARKET 


ALICE IN NUMBERLAND 04173 

1962 14 min. Color 

Alice, a homemaker, is confused by the numbers she encounters in grocery buying. 
In a dream, she learns that the entire system of producing and distributing food 
is guided by the numbers assembled and tabulated on the basis of shopping lists 
of housev/ives throughout the nation. 

CU,NU,WU-$5.75 BU-$3.00 MSU-UM-$1.50 UM0-$2.00 SDSU-$2.00 


AT HOME, 2001 

1967 25 min. Color 

Explore household possibilities for the future in terms of technology and changed 
patterns of living. High speed transportation, household computers, robots and 
the new uses for free time are examined. 

FSU-$11.75 UA-$6.00 


BETTER USE OF LEISURE TIME <i3127 
1951 11 min. B.W. 

Guides in the developing of a constructive attitude about leisure time. Shows 
how time can be used effectively through a self-planned program of leisure time 
activities. 

UI-$3.10 


BOATS NEED PEOPLE 

1969 13 min. Color 

This film invites the youth of America to accept the employment opportunities 
in the recreational boating field. It shows the variety of year-round jobs and 
in rental operations. National Assoc. of Engine & Boat Manufacturers Film Library 

EGFF 


CENTURY 21 CALLING 5020037 

NO 14 min. Color 

Bell Telephone innovations which were demonstrated at Seattle World's Fair. 
NIU-$2.15 


THE CHANGING AMERICAN MARKET 00194 
u"54 17 min. Color 

ERIC 

™™interprets impact on seller of America's increasing productivity and population. 
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rise of middle income group, importance of suburbia and extraordinary changes in 
basic markets such as housing, food, clothing and luxuries. From Fortune maga- 
zine. 

CU,WU-$10.00 UI-$2.40 34395 


THE CHANGING CITY 

1963 16 min. Color 

Economic, social and cultural advantages of the city that have caused its growth. 
Problems created by this growth. 

UM-$5.75 lJA-$4.00 


CONSUMERS WANT TO KNOW (ED. VERSION) 
ND 20 min. Color 

A factual description of the day to day work of Consumer Union of the U.S.; how 
products are tested to answer questions of the buying public. 

UM-$7.00 (B.W.;no edited version, 28 min. $5.50-UM) 


COSMOPOLIS 

1968 52 min. Color 

Congestion, pollution, traffic and multiple ills of urban living, what urban 
planners are doing about these problems. The future of big cities—floating 
cities, prefabricated units, megastructures~is evaluated in relation to present 
urban crisis. 

UM-$20.00 UI-$15.80 50074 


DAY AFTER DAY 6595 

1962 30 min. B.W. 

Reaches past exteriors to the very substance of a company-town life. Lives 

geared to the dominant routine of a paper mill. 

U.CAL-$14.00 


DECISION 3-4226 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

Under pressure of rising prices, competitive markets, higher production costs, 
more farmers are forced to abandon their traditional view of farming as a way of 
life for a view that places it on the level of business. 

SU-$5.25 

ERIC 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF HOUSTON BS-789 
ND 26 min. B.W. 

One of America's most affluent cities and the people who make it that way. 
ASF-$10.00 sale price-SlBO.OO 


FUTURISTS 

1967 25 min. Color 

Develops awareness of some physical, social and economic problems facing 
mankind today and in the forseeable future. 

FSU--$11.50 


GOING TO WORK IN THE MORNING-FROM BROOKLYN 
ND 20 min. B.W. 

Documentary dealing with the travels of a white-collar worker as he makes his 
way to work- an amusing satire on transportation problems in the city. 

NYU-$8.50 sale price-$110.00 


THE HOUSE OF MAN: OUR CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 0C363 
1965 17 min. Color 

Shows waste in America. Discusses water and air pollution. 

CU,WU-$5.75 BU-$4.50 UM-$6.50 NIU-$6.25 5140378 FSU-$7.50 
UM0-$5.00 UI-$6.40 36943 UA-$4.00 


THE HOUSE OF MAN (II) 17283 (OUR CROWDED ENVIRONMENT) 
1965 17 min. Color 

Shows problems caused by population explosion such as housing and food shortages 
poverty, pollution, industrial waste, exploitation of natural resources. Asks 
students to find solutions to the problems. 

CU,WU-$5.75 BU-$6.00 FSU-$5.00 UM0-$3.50 IU-$4.75 Ul-$4.25 26944 
UA-$2.00 NIU-$4.40(may be shorter version) 3140417 


HOUSING IS EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS S-847 
ND Zlh min. Color 

Good housing is not only desirable, but good business. Film shows why. Portray 
different types, new technology, new land-use techniques, modern building 
methods and how progressive communities are meeting the challenge. 


,-iF-no charge 
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HUMAN MOTIVES 07284 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

Discusses motivating forces in human behavior which tend to answer the question, 
"What makes people tick?" 

UU-$10.00 


IMPULSE '90 3275 

ND 25 min. Color 

Presents a look at the cashless, checkless society of the future. All spending, 
borrowing and buying will be through a Universal Credit Card and instantly recorded 
by computers. _ 

MTPS-no charge 


JANET AND THE GENIE 00645 

1967 28 min. Color 

Janet takes a trip through meat packing, poultry processing, apple packing, egg 
grading and dairy plants to learn how the U.S.D.A.'s consumer and marketing 
service grades and inspects products. Tells now to read U.S.D.A. label "^hen 
shopping. 

WU-$7.50 WSU-$1.75 BU-$3.00 MSU-UM-$2.00 UM0-$2.00 SDSU-$1.50 
UA-no charge 


ERLC 


JAPAN'S MODERN CONSUMERS F-046 
ND 28 min- Color 

Illustrates that "consumerism" is growing in Japan* Japanese consumers demand 
quality in goods. They spend $62,5 billion annually on household yoods and ser- 
vices. Shows Japan's Supermarkets and Department stores-domestic and imported 
goods. Shows test centers and consumer forums which give consumers there a public 
voice in the marketplace. 

ASF-no charge 

THE LAND 

1962 60 min. B.W. 

Chet Huntley in a NBC presentation. Shows the plight of the U.S. farmers and 
small trading centers, as a result of agriculture's technological progress. 

S0SU-$4.15 

THE LAST WORD 1375 
Q ND 20 min. Color 

Dramatizing the effect of consumer decisions have on new products, it emphasizes 
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importance and responsibility of the homemaker in the U.S. marketplace. Partly 
filmed at research center, it shows depth of research and testing that support 
products. 

ASF-no charge 


LEAVING HOME BLUES 

ND 53 min. Color 

Examines America's rural to urban migration- a major cause of the erosion of 
our cities.' Describes technological and economic changes in the South-mechan- 
ization of tobacco industry and growth of agri-conglomerates , which will directly 
affect millions of Negroes. 

NYU-$25.00 


OF TIME, WORK AND LEISURE 56679 
1963 29 min. B.W. 

Study by Sebastian de Grazia. Suggests that, in a work oriented clock-dominated 
society we have earned "time off" but have somehow lost the ability to appreciate 
true leisure. 

UI-$7.90 


POOR PAY MORE 

1970 60 min. B.W. 

Special hardships faced by the poor in the area of consumer purchasing, pricing 
practices of supermarket chains, techniques of food freezer salesmen, costs of 
credit buying are examined. Attempts to alleviate the problems shown. 

WSU-$6.10 BU-$15.60 UM-$10.00 UA-$12.00 ASF-$14.00 NT-785 


PRIVATE DREAM-PUBLIC NIGHTMARE 
1964 30 min. B.W. 

Examines Eldorado Hills, California. Presents arguments for and against the 
success of giant planned developments to determine whether a well-planned 
community can be realized through private enterprise. 

FSU-$6.00 UA-$6.00 


PROMISE CITY NT-874 

ND 30 min. Color 

Explores the slow death of an Iowa farming community. Town confronted with the 
economic crisis brought about because small farmers can no longer make a living. 
O )wn*s population is dimi nishing(50% of the population is over 55), it has no 
Ei\lC ire department or doctor. Interviews the people- some believe times were better 


so 


during the Depression than they are now. 
ASF-$15.50 IU-$11.50 CSC-2185 


THE REAL SECURITY 

1963 24 min. Color 

The necessity of adaoting to the age of change is shown in this humorous and 
skillful lecture by a well known management consultant. 

MSU-$8.00 UM0-$7.50 UA-$6.00 

NRMA-sale price $275.00{preview $15.00) rental $45.00/week BNA 


THE RUSSIAN CONSUMER-RUBLES .AND KOPEKS 
NO 13 min. Color 

Shows progress made over last 20 years in furnishing better consumer goods to 
Russian 'ity dwellers, but not to peasants. 

UA-$4.00 


SMALLTOWN. U.S.A. 6330751 

NO 27 min. B.W. 

Case studies of three small towns are presented as discussion points for consid- 
eration of the economic and social problems caused by the rapidly increasing tech- 
nology in our society today. The film explores ways in which some small towns may 
be kept alive. 

NIU-$6.00 


SPEND, SPEND 

1971 11 min. Color 

An elemental, tragicomic perspective on some major problems in our consumer-oriented 
society— misleading advertising, inadequate consumer protection, technological 
■responsibility and the environment and the prevailing ethic of planned obsolescence. 

UM-$4.00 FSU-$5.25 


THE SQUEEZE 10408 

1963 11 min. B.W. 

Gives an impressionistic study of crowding in the U.S. as ascertained from statis- 
tical information. Indicates problems that stem from overpopulation, both in the 
U.S. and in underdeveloped nations. 

CU-$5.00 UM-$2.25 


ERIC 
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TALKING OF TOMORROW 

1963 10 min. Color 


This film describes some of the communications marvels that can be expected in the 
future. A woman shops for dresses over a color picture phone between the store 
anci her home, and then orders one by slipping a charge tag into a slot in her 
picture phone. Bell System Telephone Offices. 

EGFF-no charge 


THE TOP 

1968 8 min. Color 

A satirical animated cartoon about the struggles of people as they strive to 
become financial successes and attempt to reach the top in ousiness. 

UA-$2.00 


THE WAY TO GO 4457 

ND 27 min. Color 

This film takes the viewer from coast to coast the recreational vehicle way. 
It features owner interviews at campsites amidst spectacular scenery and provides 
an insight into the leisure life on wheels enjoyed by over 4,000,000 Americans 
each year. Available to 8th grade and higher. Recreational Vehicle Inst. 

MTPS-no charge 


WITH NO ONE TO HELP US 

1967 19 min. B.W. 

How the formation of a food-buying club by Newark, New Jersey mothers brought 
about a necessary change in the community. 

UM-$3.50 


YEAR 1999 A.D. 

ND NT Color 


This film shows the House of the Future, including home-based computers that 
serve as bookkeeper, banker, shopper, entertainer, librariati, teacher, cook and 
maid and a look at suburbia at tne turn of the next century. 

BU-$12.50 


CONSUMERISM 


ACCIDENTALLY YOURS 17297 

O 1970 15 min. Color 

ERIC 

"""stresses the safe use of consumer products. Shows ways by which accidents can 
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be av'.ided. Discusses prevention of accidents involving glass door, plastic 
bags, power mowers and more. 

UU-$10.00 BU-$8.50 


AN APPLE A DAY 04357 

1952 6 min. B.W. 

Explains selection, care and uses of apples by the consumer. Standards by which to 
purchase apples. Shows vo'riety of uses for apples. 

UU-$3.00 


BUYING FOOD 04925 

1950 11 min. B.W. 

Emphasizes preparation of grocery list and the dangers of "impulse buying." Shows 
use of frozen food, preparation of less expensive meats and more. 

CU,UU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 MSU-$2.25 FSU-$2.25 ' 


CARE-A-VAN 3912 

ND 37 min. Color 

This film relates how to use, buy and get the most out of your refrigerator, range, 
dishwasher, washer and dryer, and local repair ser\'ice. Available to 9th grade 
and higher. 

MTPS-no charge 


CHOICE IN CHINA 

ND 28 min. Color 

How to select tableware wisely. Shows how China is made. Stresses durability, 
service, and pattern. Association Films. 

NRMA-no charge 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 05494 

1948 11 min. B.W. 

Illustrates practical values of consumer services-what is available to help consumer 
services-what is available to help consumer and how to use it. 

CU,UU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 UM"$2.25 NIU-$2.50 2200013 UI-$3.00 22563 


FIRST THE PURCHASE, THEN THE PRESERVATION 5-1242 
1968 30 min. B.W. 

Emphasizes that clothes and linenr^ will only maintain their "brand new'' look if 


properly cared for. Reviews facets of detergents and cleaning methods. 
SIU-$2.50 


FOOD PRESERVATION 

ND 11 min. Color 

Studies food processing and preservation. Discusses canning, dehydrating, and 
freezing. 

BU-$6.00 AIMS-$15.00 3611 


FOURTEFN CARROTS 06523 

1952 6 min. B.W. 

Shows how to select carrots and how to store and use them. 
UU-$5.00 


GOOD TASTE FOR DECORATING 

ND 25 min. Color 

Reflects information about authentic periods of interior design. How to match 
paint, carpeting, draperies, fabrics and wallpaper. Colorizer Assoc. 

NRMA-no charge 


HOME MANAGEMENT: BUYING FOOD 23016 
1949 12 min. B.W. 

Points out the dangers of impulse buying, discusses important factors such as 
quantity buying, understanding descriptive labels, seasonal buying, and the 
guiding factors in buying meat. 

UI-$3.10 


IS THE CONSUMER KING? KA-108 
N'J 30 min. B.W. 

Two authorities with divergent points of view on consumerism— is the consumer 
manipulated by the "persuaders" or is the consumer the one who dictates? 

ASF-$5.00 one day only sale price-$150.00 


IT'S A PEACH 07613 

1952 6 min. B.W. 


Shows how to select good peaches at the market. Discusses relative value and 
-^-srving possibilities of fresh, canned, dried and frozen peaches. 
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JUICED FOR YOU 07705 

1952 6 min. B.W. 

How to judge quality in grapefruit at the market. Compares fresh, frozen and- 
canned juice as to number of servings and price. 

UU-$5,00 


KNOW THE EGGS YOU BUY 

ND 5 min. B.W. 

Candling, sorting, and labeling of eggs; meaning of grade labels and uses of 
different grades. 

MSU-$1.50 


KNOW THE POULTRY YOU BUY 

ND 4 min. B.W. 

Importance of U.S.D.A. inspection and grade labels on poultry. Poultry items 
available and recommendations for handling frozen and fresh chilled poultry in the 
home. 

MSU-$1.50 


A MARK OF QUALITY 08301 

1968 14 min. Color 

Reveals to consumers the story of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture meet inspection 
and grading services and what it takes to get the U.S.D.A. grade shield. Follows 
meat from feedlot to supermarket and provides pointers on selecting the desired 
qual i ty of meat. 

WU-$10. 00 WSU-$1 . 75 SDSU-$1 . 25 


MEUICINE MAN 

1959 27 min. B.W. 

Dramatized expose of quackery in the health food business; how some health food 
promoters flourish by using spurious claims of cures for cancer, diabetes, etc. 
Shows efforts of F.D.A., A.M. A., and Better Business Bureau to curb the racket. 

WSU-$1.75 


THE NEW PORK... AN EXCITING TASTE TREAT 3958 
ND 20 min. Color 

Divided into five segments, the film describes the nutritional value of pork, how 
to prepare meals with pork, the use of pork in elegant meals, cooking outdoors 
Q with pork and the versatility of pork. Available to 7th grade and higher. 

ERIC 

MTPS-no charge 
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NUTRITION SENSE AND NONSENSE 

ND 20 min. Color 

Urges consumer to be intelligently skeptical about nutritional information being 
circulated through popular channels-skits showing sales pitches now and 100 
years ago included. 

MSU-$2.00 


ONIONS AND MORE ONIONS 08946 

1952 5 mon. B.W. 

Shows buying, care and the uses of various types of O'ions. 
UU-$3.00 


POTATO APPEAL 09419 

1962 10 min. Color 

Emphasizes use and preparation of the many forms of fresh, processed frozen, 

dehydrated frozen and dehydrated potatoes. 

WU-$4.00 MSU-$1.50 


POTATOES ARE APPEALING 

1952 5 min. B.W. 

Tells grades of potatoes and how they're graded. Describes ways of serving, 
how to buy and store potatoes. 

UU-$5.00 


QUEEN OF THE VEGETABLES 09632 
1952 6 min. B.W. 

Explains selection, care, peeling and use of tomatoes. 
NU-$5.00 


SELECTION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
ND 15 min. Color 

Concept of "food buymanship" in purchasing fruits and vegetables. Buying in 
terms of specific need, quality available and price. 

UM-$3.75 


ERIC 
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STANDING IN THE CUSTOMER'S SHOES "4667 
ND 14 min. Color 

All of us are concerned with receiving the level of performance and service ex- 
pected from the purchase of a new product. This important documentary film reminds 
us that even in this age of advanced electronic tools, quality and reliability are 
dependent on the skills of the individual modern craftsman and his concern for you- 
his customer. Available to 9th grade and higher. Zenith Radio Corp. 

MTPS-no charge 


THANKS TO BEEF 

ND 14 min. Color 

Beef cuts and what can be done with them. Tasty, economical ways to use cheaper 
cuts of meat. 

MSU-$4.50 


WISE FOOD BUYING 

ND 13 min. B.W. 

Smart food buying begins with planning-making a grocery list, purchasing "best 
buys" in supermarket (considereing both price and quality). Gives many planning 
and shopping hints. 

SDSU-$2.00 

YOU'LL EARN IT 

ND 24 min. Color 

A real- life look at the problems encountered by younq people entering the adurc 
world of financial responsibility. Documented case studies illustrate the need for 
wise management of the personal fortune the young adult can expect to earn during 
his working lifetime. Available to 9th grade and higher. Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society. 

MTPS-no charge 

YOUR BEST BEEF BUY 

1970 13 min. Color 

Identification selection and best cooking methods for high quality beef cuts. 
WSU-$1.75 


ERLC 
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YOUR CLOTHING CAN BURN FN- 107 
ND 13 min. B.W. 

Tells which fabrics are safest, which ignite easily, common causes of clothing 
fires and how to prevent them. What to do if clothing catches fire. 

ASF-$10.00 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION: TELL IT LIKE IT IS $-1,88 
ND 29 min. Color 

With more thari 1/3 of our nation's workforce engaged in distribution, D.E. 's 
importance in hifjh schools is becoming more imperitive. Opportunities in 
distribution, plus classroom scenes are shown. Used to interest students in the 
program. 

ASF-no charge 


EARNING MONEY WHILE GOING TO SCHOOL 05940 
1950 10 min. B.W. 

How part-time work is valauable in increasing responsibility, understanding the 
relationship between job work and school work, learning new skills and learning 
to get along with people. 

CU.UU 


IT'S YOUR FUTURE 1226 

ND 13 min. Color 

The story of apprenticeship training and how to get it-"earning while learning." 
Details skills that can be acquired through apprenticeship. 

AIMS-$20.00 sale price-$150.00 


LEARNING BY DOING 07865 

1961 9 min. B.W. 

Describes the Junior Achievement business centers. 

CU-$3.00 


PROFILE OF LEADERSHIP 6050299 
ND 29 min. B.W. 


Shows activi ties .of State DECA Leadership Conference. Inside look at some of 
Q the contests and leadership sessions. Views the banquet and dance. Gives a look 
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at classroom instruction and training experience of D^E. students* 
NIU-$4.40 


STORY OF DISTRI3UTIVE EDUCATION 
1960 21 min. Color 

Role of D*E. in a typical community school program* Preparation of young people 
for careers in buying, retail selling, finance, advertising, etc. Put out by 
Sears • 

MSU-$7.00 NRMA-no charge-Association Films 


VOCATIONAL DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION-THt PROGRAM AND THE PLAN 17288 
1970 17 min. Color 

Presents the program and shows how to incorporate it into the local school curriculum, 
Shows how progr-im is a key link between the school and the community. Presents a 
plan in five steps: 1) determine the needs 2} presents the plan 3) select the 
coordinator 4) promote the program and 5) evaluate. 

UU-$10.00 MSU-$5.75 


WHERE THE ACTION IS 

1968 28 min. B.W. 

Depicts the kinds of work available in today's complex technical vvorld and shows 
how vocational and technical education prepares young people for that world. 

SDSU-$2.50 


ECOLOGY 


AIR IS FOR BREATHLNG 

i\D 29 min. Color 

Tnis is a study of air pollution in tne U.S. Shows what the main pollutants are 
and »iow to control it, 

SF-no charge 


AIR POLLUTION 26808 

1968 11 min. Color 

Discusses air pollution, its origins, perils and possible remedies. Demonstrates 
experiments with plantlife wnicn indicates that air pollution is a health hazard. 
Discusses air pollution as economic waste and stresses the need for cooperation 
among government agencies to affect control. 

^'^-$4.15 UA-$2.00 
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AIR POLLUTION AND PLANT LIFE 

1971 19 min. Color 

Effects of air pollution on trees, shrubs and plants. Shows examples of 
damaged pi ants • 

WSU-$3,70 


AIR POLLUTION-EVERYONE'S PROBLEM 
1969 20 min. Color 

Shows the effects and causes of air pollution. Shows why Los Angeles is prime 
target for smog. Shows efforts of Kaiser Steel's Fontana plant aas expanded to 
control the problem, 

EGFF-no charge 


AIR POLLUTION IN THE NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY INTERSTATE AREA M-1624-X 
ND 15 min. Color 

Illustrates interstate nature of air pollution and deals with 2 major pollu- 
tants: sulphur dioxide and carbon monoxide. Discusses harmful effects of both 
gases, and the seriousness of air pollution in this area. National Medical 
Audiovisual Center, 

USG-sale price $51,75 


AIR POLLUTION: TAKE A DEEP DEADLY BREATH 
ND 54 min. Color 

An examination of the critical nature of the air pollution problem and shows 
what has been done to correct the situation, 

BU-$25,00 

AIR, WATER AND INDUSTRY 

ND 23 min. Color 

Nature and origin of common wastes; industrial pollution problems; research and 
engineering necessary for abatement of pollution, 

UM-$6.50 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE 

1970 21 min. Color 

This film contrasts the harsh realities of today's urban blight with the serene 
beauty of America's natural wonderlands. It is a powerful statement on the 
country's pollution crisis--how the quality of the American environment is 
O deteriorating today and what it can become in just a few years, Eastman Kodak Co, 

ERIC 

^-~-~"EGFF -no charge 


ALONE IN THE MIDST OF THE LAND 
1970 27 min. Color 

Dramatized account of man*s destruction of his environment. Shows the last man on 
earth as rest of earth destroyed by man-made pollution. What will happen if 
pollution goes on? 

UM-$8.50 FSU-$11.75 IU-$12.00 UA-$6.G0 NIU-$10.00 7140432 


APPLIED ECOLOGY 

1961 29 min. Color 

Shows misuse of soil and resources by man. Describes measures to reduce wastes 
and restore land now unusuable. 

FSU-$8.50 


ARK" 

1970 20 min. Color 

One man's effort to avoid pollution with a "hot-house" approach. He discovers that 
whether the problem is air, water or noise pollution, the prime pollutant is ma^n and 
only man can correct it. Serves to motivate all to do their part. ^ 

UM-$7.00 IU-$8.50 UA-$4.00 


THE ATOM AND THE ENVIRONMENT 0462 
1971 22 min. Color 

Covers many aspects of how atomic energy directly and indirectly helps to preserve 
and restore our environment. Atomic power stations do not release smoke containing 
chemical pollutants and how excess heat-controlled and minimized may be useful for 
agriculture and recreation. Used to find oil polluters and in testing plant's 
reaction to pollution. 

AECF-no charge 


AWAY WITH WASTE 

ND 12 min. Color 

This film describes various methods of using crawler tractors in sanitary landfiU- 
an efficient and economical means of garbage and refuse disposal, land reclamation 
and development, for cities and tov\'ns of all sizes. The equipment used is obsolete, 
hut the methods still apply. Available to Canada. 

EGFF-iio charge 


ERLC 


THE BEAUTIFUL RIVER 
ND 33 min. 


Color 


Presents the story of the once beautiful Connecticut River, now a raw sewage 
ditch. 

BU-$12.50 FSU-$ll-00 


BEFORE THE MOUNTAIN WAS MOVED 8088 
1969 58 min. Color 

Re-enacts the struggle of poor Appalachian landowners to obtain legislation 
controlling the stripmining of coal which has damaged their homes and polluted 
the land and streams. Shows the need for ordinary people to band together and 
their effectiveness when they do. 

U,CAL-$34.00 


BEWARE THE WIND 

1967 22 min. Color 

Shows principal sources of air pollution, including industrial operations, 
burning dumps, automobiles, combustion of fossil fuels. Describes effects of 
air pollutants on animals, people, property. Shows how we can bring about 
cleaner air. 

FSU-$7.00 


BOOMSVILLE 

1970 11 min. Color 

Shows, by animation, what man has 
virgin land into today's frantic u 

WSU-$4.70 FSU-$6.00 


done to his environment by transforming 
rban areas. 


BULLDOZED AMERICA 

1965 27 min. B.W. 

Presents the threats to our natural beauty and wilderness. Covers strip mining, 
urban sprawl, billboard blight, air and water pollution and damming of wild 
rivers. Basic introduction to the conservationists' challenge. 

NAS-$10. 00 UM-$5. 00 ASF-$12. 50 UA-$6. 00 


BURN, BURY OR WHAT 

ND 19 min. Color 

Explains how the District of Columbia solved its difficult solid waste disposal 
Q orcblem by developing a technically sound long-range plan. 
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CAN THE EARTH PROVIDE? 

1960 28 min. B.W. 

Will vye be able to feed mankind in the future? This film presents an optimistic, 
but somewhat unpalatable view of the resources of science to find new vTieans of 
survival . 

FSU-$5.50 


CAN WE HAVE A LITTLE QUIET PLEASE? 
1971 14^2 min. Color 

This film illustrates how government and industry are cooperating to reduce air- 
craft smoke emissions and noise, particularly around airports; and describes tech- 
nical improvements that have been made to jet engines and sound abatement pro- 
cedure':^. Federal Aviation Admin. 

EGFF-no charge 


THE CASE AGAINST CHICKEN LITTLE 4378 
ND 15 min. Color 

This film is a hard hitting documentary, which shows how on company has earned 
national recognition for its leadership role in environmental protection. Scien-- 
tists, executives and citizens play their real-life roles, demonstrating how 
people, government, and industry can work together to improve the quality of life 
across the United States. 

MTPS-no charge 


CASH REGISTER IN THE ROCKIES 

ND 14 min. Color 

Man often takes a thing of beauty and loves it to death. This is true of the 
Colorado Rockies where greed and poor land development practices may spoil the 
beauty and liveability of the area. 

UA-$5.60 sale pri ce-$180. 00 


THE CHAIN OF LIFE NSC-1235 

1970 30 min. Color 

Describes man as final link in"The Chain of Life" and indicates that he is limit- 
ing his own survival by destroying other links in the chain-danger of pesticides 
and more. 

IU-$11.50 


THE CITIES: A CITY IS TO LIVE IN 17335 
1968 54 min. Color 



Story of air pollution and its many causes. The problem of transportation choking 
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the city is discussed also. How to prevent these problems is discussed. 
Walter Cronkite is narrator. 

NIU-$11.00 


CITIES IN CRISIS: A MATTER OF SURVIVAL (PART II) 5030664 
ND 19 min. Color 

Contrasts blatant ugliness of haphazard technological growth with nature's 
placid beauty. Examines causes, effects and possible solutions to the problems 
of pollution in air, water and land. 

NIU-$7.i5 


CITIES IN CRISIS: WHAT'S HAPPENING (I) 
1970 21 min. Color 

T'ne congestion, pollution and decay of a contemporary metropolitan city brought 
about by uncontrolled growth; consequences of inadequate city planning and 
insufficient concern. 

WSU-$7.10 NYU-$18.00 UM-$7.00 FSU-$9.50 UA-$4.0C 
NIU-$8.15 5030663 


CLEAN WATERS 05325 

194f 20 min. Color 

Portrays importance of natural waters and danger of pollution to fish, wildlife, 
and city weter supplies. How tc prevent it. 

UU-$5.75 UM0-$2.00 


CONSERVATION AND BALANCE IN NATURE 05470 
1963 18 min. Color 

Examines role of man in changing balance of biological communities. "What is man 
doing to his environment?" discussed. 

UU-$10.00 BU-$10.00 


CONSERVATION: WATERFALL 00238 

1969 8 min. Color 

Stimulates inquiry into the need for conservation of America's natural resources 
and natural beauty. 

CU-$4.00 IU-$4.00 UA-$2.00 


CONTROL OF AIR POLLUTION 

1962 5 min. Color 

Discusses relationship between the modern technological way of life and air poll- 
ution. Stresses need for expanded research and for increased control. 

UA-no charge USG-sale price $18.00-National Medical Audiovisual Center 


CRISIS ON THE KANAWHA 

ND 20 min. Color 

Shows how industrial pollution has affected the Kanawha River and how industry and 
the community cooperate in establishing industrial waste treatment facilities. 

UA-$4.00 


CRY OF THE MARSH 

ND 12 min. Color 

Presents powerful and emotional manner the poetic beauty of marsh life, then the 
terror and awesome finality which results when man diverts a marsh into other 
purposes. 

UM0-$2.00 IU-$5.50 


CYCLES 

1972 13^2 min. Color 

This film illustrates the need to salvage and recycle waste material. Features 
include the pilot waste management plant at Franklin,Ohio, the bottle reclamation 
program and various experimental products that utilize waste glass. Not available 
in Canada. 

ASF- no charge 


DOT-KNOWING IT SURVIVES US 

ND 30 min. Color 

Scientists from several fields explain why DDT is a dangerous pollutant, they 
describe the effect it has on wildlife, the environment in general and man. 

NYU-$27.00 


A DAY AT THE DUMP 

1967 15 min. Color 

Pictures Kenilworth Dump in Washington, D.C. and shows how burning huge quantities 
of solid wastes generates air pollution. Discusses changing it to a landfill. 


O UA-$4.00 
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THE DAY BEFORE TOMORROW 

ND 51 min. Color 

This film captures the impact of population growth on economy and ecology from 
the Appalachians to Africa; and portrays the easing of some individual and 
societal problems by voluntary family planning organizations through clinic ser- 
vices and educational programs. This dramatic documentary was filmed in India, 
Africa, Korea, the Phillipines, South America and the United States. It provides 
informative narration and features appearances and comments by world leaders and 
population authorities. Available to colleges, business and industry and other 
community organizations. 

ASF-no charge 


DEATH BE NOT LOUD 7030409 

ND 26 min. Color 

With soundtrack of hinking horns of heavy traffic, the explosions of construction 
and the deafening roar of landing aircraft, this film examines the problems of 
noise pollution. 

NIU-$10.25 IU-$12.00 


A DECENT BURIAL 

1963 12 min. Color 

Explains the simplicity, effectiveness and economy of the sanitary landfill 
method of refuse disposal. The disposal problem is examined and solved in non- 
technical terms. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

EGFF-no charge 


DETECTING WATER POLLUTION 7768 
1970 30 min. B.W. 

Discusses the causes of water pollution and the problems of detection with speed 
which has a prohibitive cost. Shows that most cities have slow detection means, 
thus allowing pollution to get a head start before it can be reduced. 

U.CAL-$13.00 sale price-$180. 00 


DOWN, DECIBEL, DOWN 

1970 9 min. Color 

Humorous treatment of the problem of noise pollution. 
MSU-$4.00 FSU-$4.75 


EAR PROTECTION IN NOISE 36516 
Q '966 12 min. B.W. 

ERLC . . u 

™~^iscusses the effects of noise on hearing, indicates the frequencies that make up 
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objectionable noise and the effects of the level of sound and the distribution 
and duration of the noise both during the work day and the work life of the indi- 
vidual exposed to it. Points out that while some noises can be reduced at their 
source, the nature of work involved in many other noise situations makes reduction 
impracticable. In such situations personal protection by use of ear plugs or muffs 
or a combination of botn is usually necessary to prevent damage. 

UI-$4.35 


ECOLOGY OF CULTIVATED AREAS 00329 
1967 16 min. Color 

Points out damage done by man's misuse of natural resources. Demonstrates 
corrective measures. 

CU-$5.75 


EFFECTS OF AIR POLLUTION MlS-678 
ND 5 min. Color 

Gives examples of adverse effects on health, agriculture and our total economy. 
National Medical Audiovisual Center. 

USG-sale price $18.00 


ELEMENT THREE PARTS I & II 00354-00355 
1968 28 min. Color 

Reviews increasing need for water from beginning of civilization to present. Shows 
uses of water and its sources. Shows how pollution and waste are lessening supplies 
drastically. Shows how conservation can help us to have enough water for our 
growing population. 

UU-$13.00 


ELEVEN TOGETHER 11029 

ND 26 min. C(»lor 

Describes in non-technical language, the results of 11 companies to reduce auto- 
mobile related air pollution. The film also refers to additional problems to be 
solved in order to meet auto industry's objectives. Ford Motor Co. 

EGFF-no charge 


END OF ONE 

1970 7 min. Color 

Shows the death of a seagull. Pictures seagulls scavaging through garbage and 
follows one giHl to his death. May be an allegory on greed, a parody of life or a 
death knell for the environment. 


ERIC 


UM-$3.00 
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ENDLESS SEARCH 2588 

1967 28 min. Color 

Depicts the work of the scrap processor in recycling solid waste materials and by 
doing so contributing to the restoration of our natural beauty, as well as conser- 
vation of our natural resources. Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 

EGFF-no charge 


ENVIRONMENT 7140434 

ND "29 min. Color 

Shows how causes of environmental degradation are complex and closely bound to 
modern industrial society-they may be destructive, but they are needed. 

NIU-$11.25 


ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS NSC-1227 
ND 6 min. Color 

Portrays pollution's effect upon man's ability to enjoy nature and life. Uses a 
series of pictures to depict changes industrialization has made in our environment. 
Simulates death of forests, air pollution, and destruction of rivers. 

IU-$2.50 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH: WASTE DISPOSAL 56547 
1966 27 min. B.W. 

Treatment of waste materials and waste disposal problems, diseases caused by waste 
disposal, sanitary means of preventing waste problems, and the high cost of waste 
disposal. A discussion by Mr. Marcus P. Powell, Preventive Medicine and Environ- 
mental Health, The University of Iowa. 

UI-$6.95 sale price-$85.00 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH: WATER 56546 
1966 27 min. B.W. 

Presents general information concerning the principles of community environ- 
mental health and their relationship to both prevention of disease and total 
health. Stresses the water crisis in the United States, explains control of 
water supplies, and suggests ways to improve and increase water resources. A 
discussion by Mr. Marcus P. Powell, Preventive Medicine and Environmental Health 
The University of Iowa. 

UI-$6.95 sale price-$85.00 


ERiC 
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THE FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS 

ND 25 min. Color 

Tells story of the creation ot the Ohio River Compact. 


FIRST MILE UP 3-5325 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Presents evidence of the dangers of air pollution, and proffers the cities of 
experience in North America which are trying to overcome the problem. Penorra, 
Pennsylvania with its smog and the Detroit River air pollution problems are featured. 

US -$7.00 


FIVE SMALL BOTTLES OF WATER FSC 205 
ND 28 min. Color 

Traces course of Provo River from clear, pure mountain stream to its mouth where it 
is sluggish and highly polluted. Shows types of pollution-sewage, garbage, old cars, 
run-off from drainage ditches. Shows how fish and wild life are being killed off. 

UU-$7.50 


FOOD AND PEOPLE 06466 

1955 28 min. B.W. 

Discusses world's food problems. Ways of increasing production, conserving re- 
sources and improving world-wide distribution are illustrated. 

CU,UU-$10.00 BU-$6.50 MSU-UM-$5.00 UI-$6.70 54259 UA-$6.00 


FOOD CRISIS 

1966 60 min. B.W. 

Contrasts a*eas of food surplus with areas of starvation throughout the world. 
Pattern thai: has led to inadequate food supplies documented-no population control, 
poor farming practices, droughts, problems of distribution of existing food sur- 
pluses. Solutions presented. 

FSU-$10.50 


FOOD FOR A MODERN WORLD F-907 

ND 22 min. Color 

If people are to make choices from the 4 food groups, then they must have food to 
choose from. Deals with the current and future food shortage. Traces development 
of U.S. food technology and agriculture over the past 50 years. 


ASF-no charge, teacher guide provided 

<3 
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FOOD-OR FAMINE 

ND 28 min. Color 

This is a general study of the problem of world population and inadequate food 
supplies. Shows methods of improving food production. Sequences in Europe, 
Southeast Asia, India, South America, 

SF-no charge MSU-$2.00 


FOR YOUR PLEASURE XA-104 

ND 4 min. Color 

Story of a rural nature scene that is turned into a dirty, crowded metropolis. 
Story of a destroyed environment. 

ASF-$10.00 


FOREST CONSERVATION 06494 

1949 11 min. Color 

Suggests what is being done in order to save forest and its resources from 
exploitation. 

CU,UU-$7.00 BU-$6.00 UM-$4.00 


GARBAGE 

1969 11 min. Color 

Visual essay exposing the sea of garbage that threatens to overwhelm iis. Follows 
garbage to the dump where amount of refuse makes the garbage problem apparent. 
No solutions provided. 

UM-$4.00 (no narration) FSU-$5.00 


THE GARBAGE EXPLOSION 17279 

1969 16 mir*. Color 

Investigates nature, volume and composition of solid wastes-some indestructible. 
Shows advantages and disadvantages of present disposal methods and shows long- 
range solutions. 

CU,WU-$5.75 UM-$4.00 FSU-$7.80 IU-$6.50 UA-$4.00 


GARBAGE IN THE SKY VF-101 

ND 8 min. Color 

Film about air pollution and what causes it, the seriousness of the problem and 
what the individual can do to combat it. 

^9^ASKr$15.00 sale price-$175.00 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON'S RIVER 

ND 28 min. Color 

Washington D.C. with its problem of pollution of the Potomac-used as an example of 
what's going on nation-wide. 

BU-no charge 


THE GIFTS NS5237 

1970 28 min. Color 

Nature's gifts to man are shown being destroyed by thoughtlessness and by current 
emphasis on quantity rather than quality in life. Emphasizes the need for dedica- 
tion to new priorities. - 

ISU-$7.35 


GOOD RIDDANCE 

1960 25. min. Color 

Water pollution and disposal problems. Work of the Ohio River Sanitation Commission 
to rid Ohio River of filth from urhan and industrial waste. How former offenders 
a>^e now helping in clean-up. 

UM-$8.00 UA-$6.00 


THE GREAT LAKES, A MATTER OF SURVIVAL 3030698 
ND 11 min. Color 

Everyone has heard that the Great Lakes are dying. Film is about what can be and 
what is being done to save them. Story of man's struggle to find solutions to 
environmental problems. 

NIU-$4.50 


THE GREEN BOX 

ND 17 min. Color 

The people of Chilton County, Alabama recall how they developed an outstanding 
container collection system which is now being adopted elsewhere. 

UA-$4.00 


HOW TO MAKE A DIRTY RIVER 

ND 27 min. Color 

Traces the Passaic River from its clear, fresh source through eleven New Jersey 
industrial towns. Shows the extreme pollution there and what is being done to 
clean it up. 


ERiC BU-.$12.50 
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IDAHO AND INDUSTRY CONCERNED 

1971 27 min. Color 

Shows the J.R. Simplot Company and their concern about the environment. Shows 
what corrective measures the company has taken in food processing, fertilizer 
manufacturing, cattle feeding and mining operations. J.R. Dimplot Co. 

EGFF-no charge 


IN THE BAG 

ND 19 min. Color 

Describes the refuse sack system of collecting solid wastes which can provide 
better service and eliminate operational problems. 

UA-$4.00 


INCINERATION M-353 

ND 13 min. Color 

A filmgraph which discusses the principles of incineration and explains the 
method as a means of sanitary refuse disposal. National Medical Audiovisual 
Center. 

USG-sale price-$42.25 


IT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED 01683 

1968 26 min. Color 

Shows how petroleum industry became conservation-conscious. Shows how oil 
reservoir pressure is harnessed and controlled for even pumping and saving for 
future years. 

WU-$7,50 MSU-$2.00 


JUNKDUMP 

1970 14 min. Color 


The mounting problem of the amassing of solid waste-how future generations may 
find themselve^ inundated with the unreclaimable residue of society. 

UM~$4.50 


LET'S KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 07923 
1959 14 min. Color 

Shows scenic views in America and contrasts them with same scenes spoiled with 
litter. Shows vast amount of money spent on cleaning up. Shows how the 
"litterbug" habit can be stopped. 

ERJC NU,WU-$5.75 UI-$4.75 35924 
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LIFE IN THE BALANCE 2824 

ND 30 min. Color 

Man's desperate race against hunger and famine and the world-wide effort to avert 
disaster comprise the subject of one of the finest documentaries ever produced. 
Fllined in 7 countries on 3 continents. Award Winner. Standard Oil Co. 

MTPS-no charge 


THE LIVING FILTER 

1967 7 min. B.W. 

How water is being polluted by industrial wastes, detergents and garbage-effect 
of continuing pollution on our water supply. How an experiment in using land as 
natural filter is working. 

ASF-$2.00 


THE MAJESTIC POLLUTED HUDSON BS-482 

1964 26 min. B.W. and Color 

The state of the Hudson River today; Governor Rockefeller and R.F. Kennedy appear. 
FSU-$6.15 ASF-$10.00 sale pri ce-$150.00(B.W. ) or $300.00(Color) 


MAN'S PROBLEM 43583 

1951 22 min. Color 

Makes clear our absolute dependence on an adequate supply of clear fresh water. 
It describes our increasingly serious water shortage problem and outlines steps 
that must be taken if water is to be made available in the future for our 
increasing population and expanding industry. 

UI-$7.05 


MEN AT BAY 

1970 26 min. Color 

Case history of the near-destruction of San Francisco Bay-man must control his 
technology before it destroys his planet. Interviews conservationists, indus- 
trialists, officials and citizens against a backround of dumping garbage and 
industrial waste. 

UM-$8.00 FSU-$12.00 


MULTIPLY... AND SUBDUE THE EARTH 
1969 67 mm. Color 

Views problems of overcrowded cities, air pollution, the danger of losing our 
O . food and water supply. These problems are caused by unplanned, unwise use of our 

ERJC 
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environment. Shows that man must use ecological planning to seek a unity with 
nature. 

FSU-$14.20 


MUD 00840 

1967 20 min. Color 

Shows conservation problems of American cities and provides some solutions. 
NU-$5.75 UA-$6.00 


MUNICIPAL SEWAGE TREATMENT PROCESSES 08646 
1951 13 min. B.W. 

Shows equipment and processes used to reduce sewage to harmless effluent and 
solids, thus protecting health and water resources. 

CU-$4.50 


THE MYTHS AND PARALLELS 

1964 27 min. B.W. 

Enlists the support of all Americans in the defense of our natural resources 

before it is too late. Reveals in a hard-hitting way the effects of man's 

abuse, waste and misuse of his natural resources-productive soil, clean air and 
pure water. 

NAS-$10.00 FSU-$6.1S ASF-$10.00-CB-sale price-$150.00 


A NATION OF SPOILERS 08691 

1964 11 min. Color 

Shows scaring of scenic areas and other destructions of property in U.S.- 
litterbugging and graffiti-writing. Discusses why people do these things and 
points out that the blame rests with all of us. 

UU-$4.00 WSU-$4.60 UA-$2.00 


NATURAL GAS AND CLEAN AIR 

1970 29 min. Color 

This film examines the major types and sources of air pollution and shows hew 
they are measured. Science students will appreciate the description of detection 
instruments and the chemistry of pollutants. Available in Canada. American Gas 
Association. 

EGFF-no charge 
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NAWAPA NSC194 
1968 


15 min. 


Color 


Presents North American Water and Power Alliance's efforts to effect water manage- 
ment. 

UU-$5.50 WSU-$1.75 


Demonstrates the problem of water pollution and then explains techniques available 
to industry to prevent water pollution by water reuse and industrial waste 
treatment. 

UA-$6.00 


NEW WATER FOR A THIRSTY WORLD 2647 
ND 22 min. Color 

Water— the key to survival— is in danger due to population growth and pollution. 
Shows how we are working to alleviate the problem with desal inization. 

ASF-no charge 


1985 MM- 101 

ND 56 min. Color 

Frictionalized newscast of 1985 to underscore to an apathetic nation the evev*- 
increasing total destruction of the environment. This is not only what may 
happen but is what probably wil 1 happen. 

ASF-$35.00 sale price-$575.00 


NO TIME TO WASTE 4243 

1971 14 min. Color 

This film provides a detailed account of the progress that has been made in reducing 
the smoke, odor and other emissions from diesel powered trucks and buses. Although 
diesels cause less than 1% of all U.S. air pollution, a sizeable effort toward 
further improvements is evident. Recommended for high school, college and adult 
groups. Not available in Canada. G.M. Corp. 

MTPS-no charge 


NO TURNING BACK 

1970 10 min. B.W. 

Warns that our nation, which is totally committed to technological progress, is 
^ bringing about the dehumanization of cities and the danger of environmental pollution 


THE NEW RIVER 
1959 


?.4 min. 


Color 


ERLC 


UA-$7.50 
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THE NOISE BOOM 

1969 26 min. Color 

Noise is a health hazard. This is a report on noise-a particularly dangerous 

form of pollution and on what citizens can do to lessen it. 

BU-$12.50 UM-$8.00 FSU-$11.75 


NOISE IS POLLUTION TOO 2-9284 
1971 15 min. Color 

The damage that man-made noise is doing to our learning and psychological health 
is serious. Shows type of noise young people are exposed to. Describes steps 
to be taken to protect oneself. 

US- $9. 00 


NOISE-POLLUTING THE ENVIRONMENT 8457 
1971 Color 

Examines the problem of noise as an environmental pollutant and as the cause of 
increasing damage to people's hearing ability. 

U.CAL-$14,00 


NOISE: THE NEW POLLUTANT 

1967 29 min. B.W. 

Demonstrations of research projects into the harmful psysiol ogica! and psycho- 
logical effects of excessive noise on human beings. 

WSU-$5.70 BU-$7.80 UA-$6.00 


NUCLEAR POWER AND THE ENVIRONMENT 0447 
1969 14 min. Color 

Shows the energy crisis and how nuclear power plants take great care in studying 
effects on the environment. How heat and radioactivity are controlled. How 
plant sights are carefully selected with regard to effects on ecology. 

AECF-no charge 


OF BROCCOLI AND PELICANS AND CELERY AND SEALS 
ND 30 min. Color 

Shows how pesticide use in California is destroying man's environment and chances 
for survival;. 

BU-$12.50 UU-$7.50 OSCllO IU-$11.50 
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OIL ON THE RIVER 

ND 17 min. Color 

Documents of oil pollution on the Ohio River, describing various examples of 
pollution, their causes and ways to prevent future occurences. Shows that manu 
facturers and oil handles are assuming responsibilities and that the careless 
general public is now the largest contributor to pollution. 

UA-$4.00 


OIL! spoil: patterns in pollution S-577 
ND 17 min. Color 

Our civilization demands energy through oil, gas and coal. Rash exploitation has 
and will lead to disasters. Discusses energy problems and ecological damage, 

ASF-no charge ($5.00 of possible) sale price-$275.00 


OOPS 

ND 20 min. Color 

Shows how careless actions within an industrial plant can result in stream pollution. 
Shows ways individuals can prevent it. 

UA-$4.00 


OUR VANISHING LANDS 

1967 24 min. Color 

Shows how U. S. expansion has been done without regard for the environment — land, 
clean water, wildlife, fresh air and trees are disappearing at an alarming rate. 
Shows present conservation problems. 

FSU-$11.00 
UA-$6.00 


OVERLOAD IN THE CITIES 2-7976 
ND 15 min. Color 

In the name of progress, man is contaminating his environment to such an extent that 
air and water pollution imperil his survival. Examines staggering dilemmas con- 
fronting our cities and poses urgent questions of governmental regulation and natlom 
priorities. 

US-$8.00 
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PANDORA'S EASY OPEN POP-TOP BOX M-1640-X 
ND 16 min. Color 

Is the onrush of urbanization opening a Pandora's box upon our land and its 
people? Film contrasts sound and fury of the city with the serene countryside. 
National Medical Audiovisual Center. 

USG-sale price $55.00 


PARADISE POLLUTED 

ND 15 min. Color 

Strong statement on the threat and effect pollution has upon our lives and en- 
vironment and what the future will be like. Points out the urgency of immediate 
action. 

NIU-$5.00 5030652 


PAVE IT AND PAINT IT GREEN 7699 
1970 27 min. Color 

Contrasts the beauty of Yosemite with the scenes of devastation wrought by the 
tourists--mountains of garbage, more paved roads, smog from cars and campfires, 
wall-to-wall people. 

U. CAL.-$25.00 sale price $325.00 


THE POISONED AIR CF-619 

1966 50 min. B.W. 

Shows deadly menace of air pollution, rising death statistics and increase of 
respiratory diseases attributable to it. Shows how St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and 
Los Angeles are trying to cope with the problem and shows the enormity of this 
problem. 

ASF-$17.50 
UA-$10.00 


THE POISONED PLANET NSC-1240 
1970 19 min. Color 

Describes pros and cons of pesticides. Shows alternatives. Shows how DDT and 
mercury have long degeneration period so remain in the food chain and kill 
animals longer. Man must prevent such occurences if he is to survive. 

IU-$9.00 
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POLLUTION IS A MATTER OF CHOICC 

1970 53 min. Color — 

Examines the environmental dilemma of modern man who has it in his power to pre- 
serve or ruin his environment. 

BU-$25.00 UI-$16.85 56886 

UM-$15.00 UA-$12.00 


POPULATION AND POLLUTION 

1970 17 min. Color 

Documents today's environmental crisis and urges corrective action. Shows problems 
caused by overpopulation and plain misuse of land. Sewage, detergent wastes and 
chemicals in streams, planes and cars pollute the air, cars and litter on the land. 
It stresses the need for student's personal commitment in finding cures. 

BU-$8.50 
NAS-$12.50 


THE PRAIRIE KILLERS NSC-1230 

1970 30 min. Color 

Shows how man is changing the ecological balance of the Great Plains by destroying 
animals vital to the chain of life there. Shows how man is destroying his environ- 
ment and event'jally his own survival. 

IU-$11 .50 


THE PROBLEM WITH WATER IS PEOPLE 09538 

1964 30 min. Color 

Examines potential crisis of U.S. water supply. Shows uses and abuses of water. 

CU-$7.50 UM-$9.25 

UU-$7.50 NIU-$9.50 7140422 

WSU-$7.70 FSU-$10.00 

BU-$12.50 UA-$6.00 
MSU-$9.25 


PROBLEMS OF CONSERVATION-AIR 01263 
1969 15 min. Color 

Study of adverse effects of air pollution on health and property. Shows what 
causes it and what is being done to stop it. 

CU-$10.00 BU-$8.50 NIU-$5.45 5140402 UA-$4,00 

WU-$10.00 UM-$5.75 FSU-$6.00 
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PROBLEMS OF CONSERVATION-WATER 17123 
1969 15 min. Color 

Shows two basic watar problems— obtaining adequate supply and maintaining exist- 
ing supplies. Identifies communities with water problems and shows pollution 
of the Great Lakes. 

WU-$5.75 NIU-$6.25 5140430 IU-$7.50 

BU-$8.50 FSU-$7.10 UA-$4.00 


PROGRESS, PORK BARREL AND PHEASANT FEATHERS 
1966 27 min. B.W. 

Shows the problems of a small conservation group fighting to preserve the natural 
beauty of the Everglades in the face of progress and pork barrel legislation. 

UA-$6.00 


PRUDHOE BAY OR BUST! 

1970 30 min. Color 

Discusses the fight between conservationists and oil companies over the proposed 
hot oil pipeline through the Alaskan tundra. Film shows how this pipeline will 
destroy wildlife and ruin tundra ecology. 

UM-$9.25 
IU-$11.50 


THE QUALITY OF LIFE 

ND 20 min. Color 

Problems are created by a surprising number of man's activities. This film 

looks at major areas of concern in an oil company's operation. 

MTPS-no charge 


RAVAGED EARTH 

1969 27 min. Color 

Shows land scarred by strip mining. Stewart Udall discusses the strip mining 
problem, it's economic lift of the Appalachian Mountain area and also its 
plague. 

UM-$8.50 

IU-$10.50 

UA-$7.50 


ERIC 
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RAVAGED LAND 8173 

1971 15 min. Color 

Explores environmental damage in Appalachia caused by strip mininq. Discusses his 
tory of problem and recommends reforms based on practices in England and central 
Europe. 

UCEMC-$13.00 


THE REALITIES OF RECYCLING 

1971 38 min. Color 

Techniques, potentials and problems of recovering materials from solid waste. Shows 
that it usually is not done by our cities, even when techniques are known. Shows 
existing markets for glass, aluminium, steel cans, paper and old car hulks. 

UM-$10.75 
UA-$8.00 


THE REDWOODS S-541 

1968 20 min. Color 

Academy Award Winning film about the threats to our beautiful redwood trees. A 
conservation message for all ages, for all the ages. 

ASF-no charge ($5.00 if possible) sale price-$250.00 


REFUSE DISPOSAL BY SANITARY LANDFILLS M-228 
ND 13 min. Color 

Describes faults of open dumps and compares vectorborne disease and nuisance 
hazards of them to landfills. Shows how to select a site, equipment used, types 
of operating procedures and overall contributions of sanitary landfills to public 
health. National Medical Audiovisual Center. 

USG-sale price $45.25 


RENAISSANCE OF A RIVER NSC-1222 
1965 20 min. Color 

Examines Susquehanna River revealing effects of industrial and municipal pollution. 
Describes efforts being taken to combat pollution. 

IU-$7.50 
UA-$4.00 
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RENDERING - A BASIC RECYCLING INDUSTRY SERVING ALL 
ND 14 1/2 min. Color 

Film on the rendering of waste fat, bone and other animal by-products into puri- 
fied tallow and meat meal which is then used in manufacture of other products 
for world consumption. Highlights industry's far-flung activities. 

ASF-no charge 


REVERSE OSMOSIS 7714 

1970 30 min. Color . 

Examines reverse osmosis as an economical and efficient water purifying system 
increasingly urgent because of growing pollution and fresh water shortages, 

U. CAL.-$23.00 sale price $360.00 


RIVER MUST LIVE 

1966 20 min. Color 

Problems of river pollution in Europe and how it can be overcome by treatment 
of urban and industrial waste. 

WSU-$1.75 
SF-no charge 
UM0-$2.00 


RIVERS END 

ND 22 min. Color 

Shows the beauty, usefulness, importance and harm done to the rivers in northern 
Maine. As industries build up, rivers become more important and become more 
polluted. Shows how pollution can be stopped now if we work at it. 

UM0-$2.00 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY S-178 

ND 28 min. Color 

Shows the devastation and ecological imbalance of San Francisco Bay caused by 
industrial pollution. Strong plea for future preservation of the bay. 

ASF-no charge 


SANITARY STORAGE AND COLLECTION OF REFUSE M-4 
ND 19 min. Color 

Shows operations essential to the sanitary handling and storage of refuse by 
individual citizens and the municipal collection from homes, restaurants, 
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industries and markets. National Medical Audiovisual Center. 
USG-sale price $65.00 


SANTA BARBARA — EVERYBODY'S MISTAKE 
ND 30 min. Color 

Questions who to blame for the offshore oil leak, the oil industry or society. 
BU-$12.50 


SEARCH FOR SILENCE MN-8958 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

Explains what the Navy is doing to curb the noise of jet aircraft. Emphasizes Navy- 
community cooperation in solving jet noise problems. U.S. Navy. 

USG-sale price $27.00 


THE SECOND SIDE #4141 

ND 14 1/2 min. Color 

Presents genuine and objective approaches to combating the problems of improved 
waste disposal. Increasing public needs for packaged products can be met without 
endangering our ecological balance, this film shows how. By the Ex-Cell -0 
Corporation. 

MTPS-no charge 


SERVING ALL MANKIND 

ND 14 1/2 min. Color 

This film, in full color, produced by the National Renderers Association, high- 
lights some of this essential industry's far-flung activities—and shows how your 
local renderer takes an important part in "serving all mankind." 

EGFF-no charge 


SMOG 1-9197 

ND 8 min. B.W. 

Light but pointed satire on the problems of air pollution, one problem being human 
blindness to the problem. Makes a telling point about our contemporary environ- 
ment. 

US-$8.00 


ERIC 


so LITTLE TIME 

1968 28 min. 


Color 


Shows what pollution is doing to our wildlife. Actual scenes of animals in 
moments of peril. 

FSU-$10.00 


SOMETHING IN THE AIR 

ND 28 min. Colo»^ 

The experts speak out on air pollution. Scientists and manufacturing spokesmen 
explain types of pollutants, what causes them and what is being done about them. 
Strong emphasis is on pollutants caused by internal combustion engines. 

UI 


SOUNDING: ON THE FUTURE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY F316* 
ND 13 1/2 min. Color 

The problems of the bay and recommendations for developing and protecting it. 
Shows present destruction, discusses how much of the bay can be saved and who 
actually owns it. 

ASF-no charge 

^restricted availability (ASF) 


SOURCES OF AIR POLLUTION MIS-677 
ND 5 min. Color 

Shows the principal sources of air pollution in the U.S. today. National Medical 
Audiovisual Center. 

US6-sale price $18.00 


SPIRIT OF '76 7930 

1970 20 min. Color 

Investigates environmental effects of the oil spill in Santa Barbara Channel in 1 
Presents the views of the Union Oil Company and of citizens of Santa Barbara. 
Strongly critical of oil company policies. 

U. CAL.-$13.00 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 

1967 25 min. Color 


Explores population growth which is accelerating at a greater rate than food 
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production. Shows two solutions; Increasing food production and slowing population 
growth. Shows it's not at crisis stage yet and there is time for reversal. 

FSU-$11.50 


STEEL THE RECYCLED MATERIAL S-125 
ND 10 min. Color 

Illustrates the importance of solid waste recycling. Points out that unmanaged 
waste is a serious national problem. Shows what communities are doing now to 
reclaim, recycle and reuse steel containers. 

ASF-no charge 


STREAM ( COMMUNICO) 

1969 15 min. Color 

Servos as a springboard for discussion of the pollution problem. Boat slips free 
from dock and is spoiled by pollution. 

UM-$5.75 

FSU-$5.75 \ 


THE STUFF WE THROW AWAY 

ND 22 min. Color 

Shows innovative demonstration grants and research activities being developed by 
the Bureau of Solid Waste Management in association with local communities. 

UA-$4.00 


A SURVEY OF REFUSE DISPOSAL METHODS M-328 
ND 10 min. Color 

Demonstrates advantages and disadvantages of methods of refuse disposal ranging 
from open dumps, dumping in oceans and rivers, and backyard burning to scientifi- 
cally engineered metropolitan incineration and sanitary landfills. National Medica 
Audiovisual Center. 

USG-sale price $34.00 


TAKE A SECOND LOOK 01073 

1965 15 min. Color 

A look at the process of rendering by member industries of the National Renderers 
Association. Their products' role in today's economy making up one of the leading 
trade organizations in the country. 

NU-$5.75 
Q ASF-no charge 1297 
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TEAMWORK ON THE POTOMAC 
1965 29 min. 


10694 


Color 


Probes problems of pollution -~ the causes', effects, solutions and results of 
teamwork on control. Presents new ideas and concepts in water conservation. 


Demonstrates and explains how burning refuse contributes to air pollution, and how 
dumping refuse contaminates water. Shows that col lecti on and disposal of solid 
wastes is expensive and technically challenging. Describes the various more 
sophisticated alternatives available to public works engineers. 

UI-$7.30 

WSU-$6.40 

UA-$6,00 


THIS BLOOMIN' WORLD 

1970 19 min. Color 

This film, in full color, portrays man's sensitivity (and lack of it) to his en- 
vironment. Stressing garden beautification for cities, corporations, and in- 
dividual homes, this film will inspire you to help work toward a more beautiful 
America. 

EGFF-no charge 


THIS LAND IS OURS 

ND 28 min. Color 

Shows how 1/3 of our privately owned fields, pastures and woodlands suffer from 
abuse and neglect. 

BU-$3.00 UM0-$2.00 
MSU-$2.00 UA-no charge 

UM-$2.00 


TO CLEAR THE AIR 10863 
■ 1968 22 min. Color 

An effort by the petroleum industry to "clear the air" of the misconceptions about 
the contribution of petroleum wastes to the nationwide problem of air pollution. 

WU-$10.00 MSU-$2.00 


UU-$13.00 
UA-$6.00 


THE THIRD POLLUTION 
1968 23 min. 


Color 
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TO CONSERVE AND PROTECT 

ND 14 1/2 min. Color 

As narrator James Mason says: "Noise pollution, if allowed to go unchecked will 
rob millions of us of our God-given gift— the ability to hear." This important 
film covers the different aspects of noise pollution--its causes, bad effects on 
human beings, and what can and must be done to conserve and protect our precious 
ability to hear. This film is of vital concern to everyone. 

MTPS-no charge 


TOMORROW IS MAYBE CSC-2177 

1970 60 min. Color 

Compares wilderness scenes with scenes depicting environmental problems confront- 
ing cities. Observes that wilderness is viewed as hostile enemy to be tamed and 
is becoming commercialized. Shows urban areas, with their pollution are another 
kind of wilderness. 

IU-$20.50 


TOMORROW WILL NOT WAIT - AIR, WATER AND LAND 
1970 13 min. Color 

Indicts us for befouling our air, water and soil and shows attempts by the air 
force to do something to stop pollution wherever possible. 

FSU-$3.50 


TOMMOROW'S WORLD: FEEDING THE BILLIONS 01138 (Parts I & II) 
1967 1-27 min. 11-27 min. Color 

Shows the gravity of the world's present food shortage problem and why there are 
shortages. Shows some solutions such as farming the oceans and developing new, 
low-cost foods. 

CU-$7.50 (each) 
UU-$7.50 

UI-$14.00 (both) 50079 


TOWARD CLEANER AIR F-701 

ND 15 min. Color 

Shows how industry is cooperating with the local governments to help combat air 
pollution. Shows the operation of pollution control divices. Shows how it can 
help industry too by making plants cleaner and safer. 

ASF- $5. 00 


ERLC 
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THt TROUBLE WITH TRASH 

ND 28 min. Color 

This film, in full color, presents the spiraling waste disposal ptoulem. Labora- 
tories are shown experimenting with self-containers, balers for volume reduc- 
tion, shredders for recycling waste as soil conditioners, incinerators with 
scrubbers to reduce air pollution, and sanitary landfill techniques. 

EGFF-no charge 


UP TO OUR NECKS: THE GARBAGE PROBLEM 
1970 26 min. Coloe 

Discusses waste disposal problems — what we're doing with garbage now and some 
available alternatives. 

BU-$12.50 

FSU-$11.00 

IU-$1?.00 


URBANISSIMO 

1967 6 min. Color 

Dramatizes, by animation, blight caused by chaotic urban development on innocent 
land. Statement on destruction of nature, city planning, aimless construction, 
pollution and revamping of natural life styles. 

UM-$3.00 

UI-$2.80 20185 


VENICE POLLUTED 

1971 16 min. Color 

Venice is disintegrating and providing a dramatic and depressing lesson in 
ecology. Balance between land and sea has been disrupted, the water is rising, 
the land is sinking. Corrosive fumes of industry are destroying priceless marble 
artwork. Oil and detergents destroy marine life. The entire city is in peril 
because of ecological imbalance caused ty man. 

UM-$5.75 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT 

1947 11 min. B.W. 

Presents story of reprocessed and reused wool. Urges conservation of woolen 
materials and shows how they're reprocessed and used in the manufacture of clothes 
and other products. 

UU-$5.00 WU-$5.00 
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WASTE: RECiCLING THE WORLD 

1972 22 min. Color 

Explores present problems and future possibilities of recycling solid waste at 
national and local levels. Shows some current projects, discusses recent and 
projected technological advances, and includes interviews with the director of the 
U.S. Solid Waste Bureau, volunteers in recycling programs, and industry spokesmen. 

U. CAL. 


WASTED WOODS S-562 

ND 15 min. Color 

Shows the savage destruction of our forests--bul Idozers digging up soil for build- 
ing sawmills at work. Shows needs of the future must be considered through re- 
forestation and soil conservation. 

ASF-no charge ($5.00 if possible) sale price $200.00 


WATER 

ND 27 min. Color 

This award-winner exp"icres both the esthetic and practical use of water. It en- 
courages its wiser use and reuse. It covers hydrologic cycle, water chemistry, 
pollution, irrigation, conservation, industrial and domestic use. Animation, 
spectacular photography and original music heighten the story. 

MTPS-no charge 


WATER 11756 

1961 14 min. Color 

Illustrates the potentiality of a worldwide water shortage. Attributes the cause 
to the increasing demand for water and to water pollution. Discusses how cooperativ 
planning among nations can prevent this shortage. 

UU-$10.00 
FSU-$5.25 


THE WATER FAMINE CF-529 

ND 54 min. B.W. 

The population explosion and the water shortage are on a collision course; pollution 
desal inization and electro-dialysis processes are discussed. 

ASF-$17.50 
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THE WATER IS SO CLEAR, THAT A BLIND MAN COULD SEE 
ND 30 min. Color 

New Mexico's Taos Indians and their fight to preserve the environment from man's 
destruction. 

BU-$12.50 
IU-$n.50 


WATER POLLUTION: CAN WE KEEP OUR WATER CLEAN? NSC-1238 
1970 12 min. Color 

Follows a river from its beginning in the mountains to the ocean, pointing out 
the way it becomes polluted along the way-picnic litter, pesticides, fertilizer, 
industrial and human sewage, boat refuse, oil and thermal pollution from nuclear 
power plants. Shows that it takes informed, concerned people to fight pollution. 

IU-$6.50 


WATERBILL U.S.A. 

1961 28 min. Color 

With Walter Cronkite as narrator, this film stresses the growing necessity to 
conserve the nation's water supply. Conservation practices are shown which help 
to eliminate the waste of water and to save the topsoil from being washed away. 

UI-$8.35 


WEALTH OF THE WASTELAND 

1968 27 min. Color 

Presents research of the Bureau of Mines into the problems of reclaiming waste 
from municipal refuse, mine tailings and junk cars. Suggests the importance of 
finding solutiGns to the nation's waste disposal problems in order to restore 
and maintain a quality environment and help assure adequate supplies for econo- 
mic advancements. 

UA-no charge 
WU-$7.50 


WHAT ARE WE DOING TO OUR WORLD? 17141 Parts I & II 
1969 1-27 min, 11-25 min. Color 

Examines the way technology is altering our environment and pleads for conser- 
vation. Focuses on Lake Erie, discussed the "greenhouse effect" and how increased 
air pollution may have disastrous effects on temperatures (I). We see an 
ecosystem under study in various parts of the U.S. (II). 

UM-$15.00 (both) 
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WHAT WILL IT BE LIKE IN WASHINGTON BY 1976? 
1969 28 min- Color 

Urgent need to plan for the coming population increase in Pacific Northwest in^ 
order to preserve unblemished open spaces, clean air, clean water and quiet neigh- 
borhoods • 

WSU-$K75 


WHAT'S NEW IN SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT 
ND 37 min. Color 

Describes new techniques in solid waste management and shows how demonstration 
grants provide guidance for public officials,. 

Ua-$8.00 


WHICH IS MY WORLD 1-9351 

1971 10 min. Color 

Greed is a major cause of environmental pollution. Our demand for new things 
leads us to discard still usable items. Materials are consumed or permanently 
altered and then lie around in mounds that scar our environment. Invites viewers 
to explore various changes we must make to stop this pollution. 

SU-$8.00 


WKO KILLED LAKE ERIE? 

1969 51 min. Color 

Muck, oil slicks, foam and debris cover Lake Erie-killing plant and animal life. 
Shows that although we can control it but by pleading that it is too expensive 
we keep on polluting. 

BU-$22.50 UM-$15.00 FSU-$19.10 UA-$15.00 UI-$14.45 56818 
f^IU-$9.90 7030571 


WILL THE GATOR GLADES SURVIVE? NSC-1233 
1970 30 min. Color 

Indicates that wildlife inhabiting Everglades is endangered because of man's inter- 
ference with the water supply and the killing of alligator. Recommends ways to 
stop this destruction and shows extinct animals. 

IU-$11.50 


WITH OUR OWN HANDS 

ND 28 min. Color 

O This film is a dramatic soil and water conservation film, highlighting the Mule 
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Creek Watershed Protection Project of Mills County, Iowa. Action centers around 
father and son and covers the early homesteading of land and the evolution of 
this area into a prosperous agricultural community. Available in Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 


THE WONDER OF WATER S-512 

1967 27 min. Color 

This film tells the story of all the public benefits gained in the United 
States from improvement and use of our water resources, including the benefits 
in transportation cost savings. How these savings reach right into the home in 
the form of lower costs for consumer goods and services is shown. The role of 
the Army Corps of Engineers in providing improvements for our water resources 
and the safety functions of the U.S. Coast Guard are illustrated. 

ASF-no charge 


WORK IN PROGRESS 2662 

ND 28 min. Color 

Shows what steel industry is doing to improve the environment-commitment to new 
pollution control equipment at a cost of Ih billion dollars and recycling 
efforts of the industry. 

ASF-no charge 


THE YEAR OF DISASTER 

1967 28 min. Color 

This film features news commentator Howard K. Smith, reporting on the nation's 
worsening water crisis. Featured are on-the-spot interviews with men and women 
whose cormunities suffered through critical shortages or tragic floods before 
fulfilling plans for better water management. The film makes a graphic plea 
for citizen interest in the adequacy of future water supply. Available in 
Canada. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

EGFF-no charge 


ECONOMICS 


ADDING MONEY TO THE MODEL 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

How the supply of money affects the level of investment. Meaning of the 
equation of exchange(MV=PQ) where M is quantity of money, V the Income velocity 
of money; how M affects the level of GNP. 


MSU-UM-$5.50 
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ALLOCATING OUR RESOURCES 6200006 
ND 29 min. B.W. 

State control, or a free market are two totally different methods as to what to 
produce, how, and for whom. America rejects state planning but accepts some 
restrictions on a free market for the sake of fair distribution and efficiency. 

NIU-$4.50 FSU-$7.00 ASF-$12.50 CF-551 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY AND THE PEOPLE IN IT: AN OVERVIEW CS-2071 
1968 29 min. B.W. 

Shows relationship between public and private sectors in the economy. Points out 
that public{government) has greater influence on business activities. Illustrates 
the roles of both sectors with charts and statistics. 

IU-$7.25 


AMERICAN ECONOMY AND THE PROBLEM OF GROWTH 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Desirability of economic planning to achieve growth. Growth of American economy 
compared to growth rate of other nations. Factors which are favorable and unfavor- 
able for economic growth in this country. 

MSU-UM-$5,50 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY— INSTRUMENT OF FOREIGN AID 28005 
1968 10 min. B.W. 

The U.S. in dispensing aid to other countries, hopes to establish strong inde- 
pendent nations that will work with her toward a free society. The film raises 
questions about foreign aid: can it be used successfully as an instrument of 
American foreign policy. Are control and intervention in other countries' affairs 
concomitants of foreign aid. 

UI-$3.10 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY— THi£ EMERGING WORLD 28003 
1968 10 min. B.W. 

Each year brings forth independent nations and with them problems of developmant. 
The nature of nationalism in these countries is explained, as well as the obli- 
gations of other prosperous and technically developed nations toward them. 

UI-$3.10 


AMERICAN TAX SYSTEM 15C 

1963 30 min. B.W. 

EWC Evaluates the basic American system in terms of the various principles on which a 
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tax system should be based. 
USC-$4.25 


ANATOMY OF AN INFLATION 

1971 23 min. Color 

The economic and political forces that lead to inflation and recession; the 
relation of government to business and the economy; the function of the Federal 
Reserve System- the effect of these economic factors on the daily life of 
American people. 

UM-$7.50 


THE ANATOMY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 
ND 20 min. B.W. 

Shows how markecs supply goods and services while considering the free choice 
of buyer and seller. 

BU-$5.75 


AND THEN CAME MARKET PRICES (K) 
ND 2S min. B.W. 

Meaning of equilibrium price; how shift in demand results in a new market 
equilibrium position; impact of demand change upon equilibrium quantity and upon 
equilibrium; elasticity of supply curve. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


THE ATOM AND INDUSTRY 23449 

1952 11 min. B.W. 

Reveals how radioisotopes are providing new techniques of measurement and qual- 
ity control in a wide variety of industries. Indicates how the radiation symbol 
is becoming a common sight in factories and laboratories, and how workers are 
learning to handle radioactive materials safely. Exarrines the problem of atomic 
energy for industry. 

UI-$3.10 


ATOMS IN THE MARKETPLACE: NUCLEAR MATERIALS SAFEGUARDS AND MANAGEMENT 0418 
1968 28 min. Color 

Deals with the economic nature and significance of high cost, strategic nuclear 
material s-with their importance to comnerce, the nation and other nations of the 
world. How losses of nuclear materials are prevented. How nuclear sources are 
protected by U.S., by private industry and by other nations. 

£S^ECF-no charge 
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BACKDROP FOR PUBLIC POLICY 

1963 28 min. B.W. 

Government intervention in economic activity; action against monopoly; I.C.C.; 
Sherman Anti -Trust Act; changing attitudes with respect to what constitutes mono- 
poly; regulatory bodies. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 U.CAL-$7.00 


BACKFIRE 

ND 15min. B.W. 

Democratic concept of reward in proportion to effort and ability is contrasted with 
Karl Marx theory, "from each according to his ability, to each according to his 
need." 

UM-$3.25 FSU-$2.25 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF PRODUCTION 

1954 13 min. B.W. 

Uses the work of a potter to develop and discuss the elements of production- 
natural resources, labor, capital and management. 

BU-$3.50 MSU-UM-$2.75 UA-$4.00 NIU-$3.40 4200022 


BETTER LIVING THROUGH RESEARCH 

1958 20 min. Color 

Examples of research in the fields of food and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
housing and household equipment and family economics. Tours research lab of The 
Institute of Home Economics at Beltsville, Maryland and demonstrates how tests 
are made. 

SDSU-$2.00 


BIG ENTERPRISE IN THE COMPC-TITIVE SYSTEM 04730 
1954 39 min. Color 

Dr. Abraham Kaplan answers the questions: (l)How has big business affected the 
balance of competitive opportunities of risk-takers and employees? (2)To what 
extent has the position of industrial giants become inmune to competition? (3) What 
are the chances of vigorous competition in those industries where a few big com- 
panies share the bulk of output? 

UU,WU-$16.00 MSU-$4.00 UA-$8.00 


ERIC 


BUILDING AN INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT MODEL I (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

National Income or output is composed of C(consumption.) plus I (investment) . 
Factors which determine C and I; how changes in either affect total output and 
income. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


BUILDING AN INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT MODEL, II (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

How savings and investment affect output and income; how government expendi- 
tures expand the flow and taxation deduces it; meaning of "deflationary gap" 
and "inflationary gap." 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


BUSINESS: BROTHER CAN YOU SPARE $1,000,000,000? 8411 
1971 22 min. Color 

Envisions a possible future in which 200 megacorporations could run the world. 
Economist John K. Galbraith discusses li-fe in such a society, postulating strict 
wage and price controls, a universal credit card, guaranteed annual incomes, and 
automated factories turning out enormous quantities of consumer goods. 

U.CAL-$25.00 


BUSINESS OF 'MERICA (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Definitions of firm, plant and industry. Legal forms of the business firm- 
proprietorship, partnership, cooperation. Income and liabilities in each form 
of business firm. How capital is raised. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 NIU-$5.15 6200033 


CAN WE HAVE FULL EMPLOY.^IENT WITHOUT INFLATION (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Possibility of incompatibility between full employment and price stability 
contrasted with idea that throughout history employment levels have been some- 
what independent of price movements. Role government should play. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 NIU-$5.15 6200015 


CAPITALISM 04967 

1948 11 min. B.W. 


■ntroduces aspects of capitalistic system such as private property, profit. 
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competition, freedom of contract and free enterprise. 

CU,UU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 UM-$2.25 FSU-$2.25 SDSU-$2.00 UA-$2.00 
UI-$3.00 22582 


THE CASE FOR COMPETITION 6200007 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Competition begets lower prices and endangers a greater variety of products. The 
"climate" between government and business is discussed, a favorable "climate" 
leading to economic stability, growth and freedoir. 

NIU-$4. 50 ASF-$12. 50 CF-552 FSU-$7. 00 


CASE OF FEW FIRMS, I (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Meaning of oligopoly; essential interdependence among few firms; industries which 
are examples of this market structure; large capital investments required; lack of 
clear-cut demand under oligopoly; kinked demand curve. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


CASE OF A FEW FIRMS, II (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Strong incentives under oligopoly for formation of pools, cartels and trusts; 
creation of monopolies; illegality of joint action; price stability based on price 
leadership of one firm. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


CASE OF ONE FIRM (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Meaning of monopoly; monopoly through patents or control of materials; control of 
monopoly through year of public indignation or fear of luring potential compet- 
itors; danger of misallocation of resources which reduces the public well-being. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


CHALLENGE OF IDEAS 55710 

1961 30 min. B.W. 

Analyzes and discusses the basic values and essential differences between the 
Communist and Democratic political viewpoints. Contrasts the American concept of 
exploration of truth, the dignity of man, individual liberty, and the right of 
self-government, with the Communist concept of the inaividual as a digit of the 
O state. Discusses the cold war and the threat to world peace by the agressive na- 
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ture of the Conmunist states. 
UI-$7.15 


CITIES AND MANUFACTURING-WHERE WE MAKE THINGS 
ND 9 min. Color 

Uses manufacturing of toys as an example to illustrate the concepts of resources, 
capitals, labor and management. Stresses relationship between goods and services 
that people want and what is produced. 

UA-$2.00 

COMMON GOAL 

1968 18 min. 

This film traces the events of a nine-day seminar which was organized by the Malay- 
sian Center for Development Studies. Progress can be seen throughout the country. 
The "Common Goal" is to close the gap between tieveloped and developing countries. 
Embassy of Malaysia. Permanent Mission of Malaysia to the United Nations 

EGFF-no charge 


THE COMMON MARKET: UNION IN EUROPE 05403 
1961 11 min. B.W. 

Traces development of E.E.C. beginning with formation of European Coal and Steel 
Community and expanding to embrace the total economic life of Western Europe. 

CU-$3.00 


COMMUNICATIONSrTHE WIRED WORLD 
1971 22 min. Color 

Toward the year 2000 series. Marshall McLuhan and Irving Kahn, communications 
experts, discuss new developments in the field of electronic communications and 
the implications of such developments for citizens in the future. 

WSu-$7.70 


COMMUNISM RUSSIAN MODEL 6200038 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

Discusses history of Communism as a basis for understanding it. Soviet model 
includes: Nationalization of most of the enterprise of the country, comprehen- 
sive planning, centralized distribution of essential materials, collectivi- 
zation of agriculture and control-through party bureaucracy. 


^ NIU-$5.15 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 

1964 23 min. B.W. 

How traditional values are undergoing change under Communism. Shows problems in 
food production, housing, education and training, industrialization and economic 
growth and the government's efforts to cope with them. 

WSU-$4.30 UM-$4.25 FSU-$5.60 SDSU-$4.00 UA-$6.00 


COMMUNITIES DEPEND ON EACH OTHER 
ND 11 min. Color 

Shows how communities depend on each other for goods and services such as food, 
clothing, appliances, magazines cars and gasoline. 

UA-$2.00 


COMPETITION IN BIG BUSINESS 05425 
1953 21 min. Color 

Clarifies meaning of competition by analysing role of big business in terms of its 
bearing on entry into the market, technological progress and the problem of mono- 
poly. 

CU-$10.00 BU-$5.75 MSU-UM-$4.25 UI-$6.20 43699 UA-$4.00 


COMPETITION IN BUSINESS 

1961 13 min. B.W. 

Introduces the variety and scope of competition in American business and dramatizes 

one firm's experience in creating, manufacturing and marketing a competitive 
product. 

BU-$3.50 UM-$4.50 FSU-$3.50 SDSU-$2.50 UA-$4.00 UI-$4.15 35681 

NIU-$3.15 4200016 


THE CONSTITUTION AND EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 55351 
1958 30 min. B.W. 

Presents the case of United States vs. Darby Lumber Company, which resolved long 
struggles over the question of whether Congress had the right to set the minimum 
wages, limit child labor, and in other respects legislate employment standards, 
which were long held to be federal interference. 

UI-$7.90 


CONSUMERS' SIDE: DEMAND, I (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 


Q Meaning of demand curve; why typical curve shows that greater quantity is 
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purchased as the price falls; major determinants of demand; how change in demand- 
means shift in curve while movement along curve represents only a change in 
quantity demanded. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


CONSUMER'S SIDE: DEMAND, II 

NO 28 min. B.W. 

How common measurement of demand curves for different goods is the percentage 
change in quantity compared with percentage change in price elasticity of demand. 
Conditions under which demand is likely to be most elastic. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


CONTRIBUTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 05509 
1963 29 min. B.W. 

Summarizes methods of application and the results of the findings in realms of 
"anthropology and the study of man" and "economics in the production and dis- 
tribution of goods." 

UU-$10.00 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 86C 

ND 24 min. B.W. 

Methods followed by the cooperative cotton-marketing associations of the South, 
showing the progress of the grower's bale from the gin to the mill, or to the 
seaboard for export shipment. 

USC-$1.50 


COOPERATIVE WOOL 

ND 40 min. B.W. 

Details of production and cooperative marketing of wool as it applies to western 
and eastern '".S. 

MSU-$1.50 


COOPERATIVE WOOL: FROM FLEECE TO FABRIC 05520 
1941 30 min. B.W. 

Major regions of sheep raisif;g and major markets for it. How important the 
co-op is in transporting, storing and selling wool. 

NU-$10.00 
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DEALING WITH CONTROVERSIAL ECONOMIC ISSUES PART I 56386 
1965 30 min. B.W. 

Shows that economics is one of the most controversial of the social studies 
subjects. Presents the dilemma of "What to Think" and "How to Think", and the 
conditions that must be met to teach controversial economic issues effectively. 
Explains why dealing with controversial topics cannot be avoided in economics. 

UI-$7.10 


DEALING WITH CONTROVERSIAL ECONOMIC ISSUES, PART II 56250 
1964 28 min. B.W. 

Presents economic content and teaching procedures useful in teaching two contro- 
versial issues; Labor Unions and the role of government in the economy. 

UI-$7.70 


DEATH AND TAXES 

1968 18 min. Color 

Traces the history of the U.S. income taxes from the British-imposed "tea tax" 
of 1774 to current times. H & R Block 

EGFF-no charge 


DEFENSE AND DOMESTIC NEEDS: A CONQUEST FOR TOMORROW 8025 
1969 77 min. B.W. 

Examines military strategies and costs, emphasizing relative power of legislators, 
industry leaders and private citizens in making military decisions. Discusses 
whether business or defense needs are primarily served by the military industrial 
complex. Points out need for careful scrutiny of military spending in light of 
urgent domestic needs. 

U.CAL-$19.00 


DESTINATION EARTH 01580 

1956 14 min. Color 

Shows advantages of a free competitive economy versus government regimentation and 
control. Oil industry's need to be free and competitive. 

WU-$5.75 MSU-$1.50 UM0-$2.00 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN AN AFRICAN NATION 1-8874 
1970 9 min. Color 

In many parts of Africa today is evidence of a new industrial and economic growth. 
O „ This growth is dependent on effective use of resources, a skilled labor force, and 
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technological advances. Uses one industry as example of cyclical nature of 
economic development. As more workers employed due to specialization, division 
of labor and mass production; more jobs are available, more wages are earned, 
and more people are able to buy more goods. 

SU-$6.50 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

Treats economic growth from the standpoint of its implications for the operations 
of the American business system. 

BU-$7.80 FSU-$6.00 UA-$6.C0 NIU-$5.15 6200046 ASF-$8.50 NT-709 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 05973 

1958 8 min. Color 

Farmer on Great Plains must use management and capital to help through bad years. 
WU-$7.00 


ECONOMIC STABILITY; THE GOAL OF FULL EMPLOYMENT WITHOUT INFLATION CS-2079 
1968 30 min. B.W. 

Depicts business cycle with periods of stability and instability, the latter 
resulting in inflation or recession. Explains that cycle results from total 
demand (governmental, foreign buyers, domestic users). Shows mechanisms avail- 
able for stopping despression-thus inflation poses greater threat to economy. 

IU-$7.25 


ECONOMICS F-210 

ND 13^^ min. Color 

Film shows how success of a teen-age party was influenced by economics and 
people involved with it; researchers, farmers, container manufacturers, canners, 
transporters and retail food companies. 

ASF-no charge 


ECONOMICS OF DEMOCRACY 

1959 28 min. Color 

The American capitalistic system, comparing individual, partnership and corporate 
types of enterprise and their relative strengths in the economy. How small 
firms can compete with large ones through mutual associations. Warns against 
too much government control . 

gp|(,SU-$3.70 

H™affliGFF-no charge Farm Film Foundation 
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ECONOMICS OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 6200036 
ND 29 m1n. B.W. 

Economic problems of the underdeveloped nations are discussed. Generalizations 
concerning these countries are stated: heavy dependence on one or two crops, low 
level of technology, low rate of capital formation; rapidly rising population, 
widespread illiteracy and limited capacity to plan for growth are shown- 

NIU-$5.15 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS AND MONEY SUPPLY 6200013 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

Relates influence of economics on politics during a recession. Illustrates how 
economy and politics can control money supply. 

NIU-$5.15 


ECONOMY OF AFRICA 

1966 13 min. Color 

Shows creation of new African states. Shows that independence does not eliminate 
poverty. Africans' struggles for economic well-being are just beginning. Focuses 
on economic developments that are taking place in Africa today. 

FSU-$5.50 UA-$4.00 


THE ECONOMY OF ANGOLA 

ND 50 min. Cclor 

This film shows several aspects of the economical development of the province of 
Angola. Portuguese Information, Tourist and Trade Office. 

EGFF-no charge 


THE ECONOMY OF MOZAMBIQUE 

ND 45 min. Color 

This film shows several aspects of the economical development of the overseas 

province of Mozambique. Portuguese Information, Tourist and Trade Office. 

E6FF-no charge 


THE ECONOMY-OIL, WATER AND ASPIRATIONS 
1964 23 min. B.W. 

Describes how the countries of the Middle East are meeting the challenge of the 
20th century. 


BU-$5.75 FSU-$5.40 UA-$6.00 
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cDGAR KAISER; MAVERICK IN GREY FLANNEL 0828 
1969 32 min. B.W. 


Interview that covers nation^s health problems, housing needs, capitalism and 
others. He states that one of hi? business goals is to compete in and witn 
socialist countries as a capitalist. 

U.CAL-$13.00 


EDGE OF ABUNDANCE 

ND 54 min. B.W. 


America presented as a .onsumer oriented society of paradoxes, a culture irKthe 
throes of social and economic disorientation. The implications of mass production 
and automation; their impact on American values; the Protestant Ethic; the myth 
of success. 

MSU-$8.00 


END IS OUST THE BEGINNING (K) 
1963 28 min. B.W. 

Economics as an unfolding science; great changes in American economy since the 
days of Adam Smith; how we have the resources and know-how to make the past mere 
prologue. The need to go on learning facts of economic life. 

U.CAL-$7.00 


EQUILIBRIUM IN THE COMPETITIVE SOCIETY (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Conditions of competition; basic determinants of resource allocation; minimum 
average cost as the lowest cost to society for producing a good; the market 
price as the measure of benefit to society for the production; how establishment 
of competition in all markets does not solve all economic problems. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


EUROPE IS HAPPENING F-370 

ND 28 min. Color 

The E.E.C. is fulfilling the dream of a United Europe. How they are bound 
together. Goal is not only economic integration but political unity. Unification 
is slow but sure. 

ASF-no charge 
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EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 

1965 18 min. B.W. 

Explains development, functions and problems of the Common Market. Points out 
that the European Economic Community, despite predictions of failure, is working 
and has brought prosperity to its people. 

FSU-$4.00 


EUROPEAN CULTURE REGION: ITS PEOPLE AT WORK 
1966 23 min. Color 

Shows differnces between northern, middle and southern Europe-wliat people have in 
common, different farming methods, importance of industry, significance of trade 
and development of higher standards of living. 

FSU-$9.25 BU-$10.00 UA-$6.00 


THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
1965 13 min. B.W. 

Newsreel footage shows trade rivalries which formerly existed and the need for 
improvement in economic conditions which led to the formation of E.E.C. Parallel 
drawn between integrated economic system of the U.S. and the economics union taking 
place in Europe provides insight into purposes and benefits of economic cooperation. 

SDSU-$2.25 


EVERYDAY ECONOMIC TERMS 

NO 20 min. B.W. 

An economist discusses economic terms and explains their application in the oper- 
ation of our economic system. 

BU-$5.75 


FARMERS WORKING TOGETHER 

NO 19 min. Color 

Operations, organizations and principles of farmer coops-use to markeL and process 
products, purchase farm supplies, provide insurance, credit, electricity. 

MSU-$1.50 


FEDERAL TAXATION 

1965, 1948* 11 min. B.W. 

Analyses sources and uses of federal tax revenue. Basic information for evaluation 

Q of such taxation as to fairness, adequacy and cons'istency with economic goals. 

— ^ WSU-$3.10 BU-$3.50 MS!J-UM-$2.25 *UI-$3.05 22557 IU-$3.15(BW) $4.75 (Col 
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FISCAL POLICY: TAXING, GOVERNMENT SPENDING, AND THE NATIONAL DEBT CS-2081 
1968 29 min. B.W. 

Explains fiscal policy as the economics of the rational government with regard to 
takes, spending and debt. Outlines influence of priorities on policy — defense, 
welfare, education considered. Illustrates use of automatic stabilizers, personal 
taxes and unemployment to stabilize the economy. 

IU-$7.25 


A FREE ECONOMY: THEORY AND PRACTICE 9-0256 
1963 30 min. B.W. 

Outlines structure of the classical or laissez-faire model of a free economy. 
Explains that in the American economic system, limited liability corporation, 
collective bargaining, business concentration have made this model a myth. 

SIU-$4.95 


FREEDOM BY DESIGN 

ND 27 min. Color 

Illustrates design and economic advantages of the die casting process. Examples 
are colorfully illustrated. Shows use of automation in form of robot machines 
and punch card controls. 

ASF-no charge 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND COOPERATION 
ND 27 min. B.W. 

Advantages and disadvantages connected with the formation of a cooperative. 
MSU-$2.00 


FUNCTIONS OF A CITY 06636 

1952 10 min. B.W. 

Explains growth of a city economically and socially. 
UU-$3.00 


GOALS AND GROWTH 6200003 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

An examination of GNP, stable prices and full employment and how these economic 
goals are sometimes in conflict. . . what choices must be marie. 


NIU-$4.50 SU-$4.50 3-3995 

O ASF-$12.50 CF-548 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE MARKET 
1963 29 min. 


B.W. 


Shows that national resources can be allocated in two ways: either by individual 
interactions on a free market, or by deliberate action by the government, as a 
representative of the voting majority. 


Film answers questions, "How do we measure the growth of the nation in dollars and 
cents? Where does the money come from and where does it go? How do economic 
inflation and depression fit into the picture?" Using the most dynamic techniques 
of movie-making, film answers these with cla^'ity and wit. 

NIU-$4.90 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND ITS COUSINS, I 
NO 28 min. B.W. 

How answc-rs to questions of economic growth, business fluctuation and standards of 
living depend on measures of output flow from business to households and input 
flows from households to business over a period of time. Related factors which 
determine GNP. 

MSU-$5.50 
UM-$5.50 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND ITS COUSINS, II 
NO 28 min. B.W. 

Interrelationship between GNP and its cousins. Output components which make up 
GNP are: consumption, investment and government. Value of nation's product as the 
sum of consumption and savings or consumption and investment. 

MSU-$5.50 
UM-$5.50 


THE HARD WAY 

ND 60 min. B.W. 

Considers the problem of poverty in the U.S. and emphasizes difference between 
poor of today and those of past generations. 


BU-$7.80 

ASF- $8. 50 NT-710 


FSU-$6.00 
UA-$6.00 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
ND 14 min. 


3200052 


Color 


UA-$12.00 
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HERE IS TmORROW: A NEW FILM ON COOPS 206C 
ND 27 min. B.W. 

A stiring documentation of Consumers Cooperation existing today in the U.S. 
demonstrates how millions of men and women, working together, have provided 
themselves with stores, service stations, refineries, warehouses, and many 
other types of business institutions. 

USC-$1.50 
UM-$5.50 


HOW IMPORTANT IS MONEY? 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Central role of money in American politics and economics from the revolution to 
the present. Money stock in relation to money income; and money stock in relation 
to real output and the price index. Key role that money supply plays in genera- 
ting changes in GNP and price levels. . 

MSU-$5.50 
UM-$5.50 


HOW MONEY EXPANDS AND CONTRACTS 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

How bank deposits enable banks to create more money; legal limitations on extent 
of this expansion; the contraction process due to withdrawals; meaning of 
"excess reserves" and "reserve ratio- 

MSU-$5. 50 
UM-$5.50 

NIU-$5.15 6200032 


HOW THE SOVIET ECONOMY WORKS 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Complex nature of Soviet economy; role of central bank; turnover tax; the 
state plan; how building of heavy industry necessitates sacrifice of current 
consumption goods; control of consumer choice; low agricultural productivity; 
its effects on standards of living; employment of western incentives to in- 
crease production. 

MSU-$5.50 
UM-$5.50 


HOW WE GOT WHAT WE HAVE 51 9B 
1950 22 min. B.W. 

Graphic presentation of the role of natural resources, manpower and tools in 
^ the development of our industrial development. 

ERIC 

"™"USC-$3.50 
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HOW WE RAISE OUR LIVING STANDARDS: THE GOAL OF ECONOMIC GROWTH CS-2077 
1968 30 min. B.W. 

Discusses U.S. economic growth and what contributes to it. Defines economic 
growth, how to measure it, and why it is important. Looks at record of American 
economic growth. 

IU-$7.25 


IMPERIAL VALLEY, PART 2 7568 
1967 21 min. olor 

Details methods of harvesting and distributing crops in Imperial Valley today. 
Touches briefly on the role of imported labor and the problems of using bracero 
workers. 

U. CAL.-$14.00 


INDUSTRY-WITH A SOUTHERN ACCENT 

1969 28 1/2 min. Color 

This film, in full color, shows what three typical southern comnunities have done 
to bring in new industries, thus creating new payrolls and reversing their march 
towards the economic graveyard. It's a how-to-do-it film filled with practical 
information of vital interest to farmers and townspeople alike. 

EGFF-no charge 


INFLATION: PASSING THE BUCK CF-902 
NO 25 min. B.W. 

CBS news presents a picture of inflation by showing a typical family in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin to get the personal, human reaction to the squeeze of rising prices and 
strangulating taxes. 

ASF-$12.50 


INFLATION 

ND 21 min. B.W. 

Shows causes and effects of inflation through the concern of labor, business, and 

professional people of a city. 

BU-$5.75 
MSU-UM-$4.25 
NIU-$4.90 4200025 
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INFLATION 
1953 


07453 


22 min. 


Color 


Defines inflation, its causes and effects and indicates measures for solving it. 
Shows war or crisis can bring about inflation by increasing money supply and 
decreasing supply of goods. 


Markets for the factors of production: land, labor, and capital. The derived 
demand curve; law of diminishing returns; the supply curve. 

MSU-$5.50 
UM-$5.50 


INTRODUCING THE PRICE SYSTEM 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

How our economy makes allocating decisions in large part through its price system, 
how prices are established in markets, how the operation of markets is sometimes 
restricted by various imperfections and barriers. 

MSU-$5.50 
UM-$5.50 


IRVING HOWE 7324 

1968 30 min. B.W. 

Discusses democratic socialism. Howe's ideas on the need for something in the 
U.S. equivalent to the Marshall Plan, on the relationship between economic and 
social progress and integration, on the social value of a high minimum wage. 
Summarizes the main tendencies of the "New Left." 

U. CAL.-$11.00 


IS GOLD OBSOLETE? 2-7984 

1968 17 min. Color 

Examines traditional function of gold as a base for credit and why it has been 
for so many centuries. Also questions its validity as a satisfactory standard 
in modern times, and offers the suggestion that the productivity of a nation may 
be a more successful gauge. 


CU-$5.75 
UU-$5.75 


WSU-$4.00 
UM0-$7.50 


UI-$6.90 43581 


INTRODUCING FACTOR MARKETS 
ND 28 min. 


B.W. 


SU-$8.00 


IT'S EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 07615 
1954 20 min. Color 


Explains in animation the structure of the American business structure and shows 
advantages of the free enterprise system. Advertising, research, product improve- 
ment, business expansion, dividend paying, taxation and other fundamentals are 
illustrated. 

CU-$5.75 BU-$5.75 SDSU-$2.00 

WU-$5.75 UM-$7.50 UA-$4.00 

WSU-$1.75 FSU-$6.00 


JAPANESE ECONOMY 3-5933 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

The trends, problems, progress and patterns of economic development are examined, 
along with Japan's economic stature in the world. 

SU-$6.25 


JFK'S LAST WORDS TO LABOR 

1965 28 min. Color 

This speech was given by President Kennedy on November 15, 1963, to the AFL-CIO 
in New York one week before he was shot in Dallas. He talked about education, 
economy, poverty and the aged. 

UI-$2.40 


JOE MICHAEL COBB 7325 

1968 30 min. B.W. 

Cobb argues for a volunteer army, emigration to avoid the draft, and a drastically 
reduced role of government in American life. Cites economic reasons why private 
industry could operate many government functions, including schools and highways. 

U. CAL.-$11.00 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH-IDEA OF THE CITY 
ND 28 min. Color 

Discusses the nature of cities; their origir; cities and the industrial revolu- 
tion; economics of the city today; new role of government in the modern city; 
private and public claims on income, the city of the future. 

UM-$8.50 ASF-$50.00 SF-301 sale price-$360.00 


LAND FORMS AND HUMAN USE 
^ 1966 11 min. Color 

IC 

to Shows development of agriculture, natural resources, transportation and industrial 
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centers. Describes now use of land may change as man masters his environment. 
UA-$2.00 


THE LAW OF DEMAND 23626 

1952 11 min. B.W. 

Shows how the law of demand and supply affects business; uses graphs and familiar 
terms to illustrate the points, and to highlight the various economic factors 
to which the law may be applied. 

UI-$3.20 


LAW OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY 07830 
1952 11 min. B.W. 

Explains how law affects business and how such factors as government controls, 

monopolies and tlie weather may influence the sale of a specific product. 

CU,UU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 MSU-UM-$2.25 FSU-$2.50 SDSU-$2.00 
UA-$2.00 NIU-$2.50 2200019 


LESSONS FROM THE - ISMS (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Capitalism, socialism, communism-compared on basis of how economic decisions 
are made. Differences in degree of freedom left to individual. The dynamic 
and changing nature of the 3 systems. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


LET'S FACE IT, I 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

Shows the power of the customer over business, the basic costs of production 
and exchange, the contributions made by the worker, the stockholder and manage- 
ment to production. 

FSU-$2.50 UM0-$2.00 


LET'S FACE IT, II 

ND 16 min. B.W. 

Shows the need for the worker, stockholder and management to work together to 
increase production. Everyone in our country should have an interest in our 
free productive economy. 

FSU-$2.50 UM0-$2.00 
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LETTER TO A REBEL 

ND ISmin. B.W. 

Newspaper editor answers his son's criticisms of capitalism as an economic 
system. How free enterprise has provided liS witli the essentials of a good life. 

UM-$3.50 


LEVEL OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY: KNOWNS AND UNKNOWNS (K) 
ND 28min. B.W. 

Recurrent fluctutation in level of business activity and national output; rising 
long-run secular; seasonal fluctuations; indices of employment, wholesale prices, 
retail prices, personal income and stock market prices; how recurring cycles have 
not followed readily observable patterns. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


LOOK AT CAPITALISM 

ND 13 min. B.W. 

Advantages and operation of capitalist economy. 

MSU-UM-$2.75 


LOOK AT COMMUNISM 

ND U min. B.W. 

Lecture concfirning the nature, backround, and dangers of communism. 
UM-$2.75 


LOOK AT SOCIALISM 

ND 13 min. B.W. 

Critical view of socialism and its operation. 

UM-$2.75 


LOOK AT THE AMERICAN RECORD (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Dramatic growth of the American economy in 20th century: Rise of GNP. How 
increases in production continue to outstrip increases in population and how 
these increases have occured while the average American has enjoyed more leisure. 
Poses question-Can the U.S. sustain this growth -ecord? 

MSU-UM-$5.50 
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MAGIC KEY 

ND 20 min. Color 

Effects of free enterprise; coupled with advertising, on standard of living. 
Vital function of advertising in creating jobs, producing national wealth, and 
making lives richer and happier. 

MSU-$1.50 

MAN AND HIS RESOURCES 04235 

1960 30 min. B.W. 

Shows all of earths resources, stressing how they're used. Points that primary 
resource is food and that unless we provide more v/e face world-wide starvation. 

NU-$10.00 

MAN AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 17017 
1970 20 min. Color 

Shows wealth, technology and power acquired by industrialized nations over- 
shadows earlier forms of civilization and dooms nonindustrial states to second- 
class world citizenship. 

CU-$5.75 UI-$7.40 46958 

THE MARKET AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
1963 29 min. B.W. 

A young American couple try to give tiieir guest from Greece an accurate 
picture of American life. 

BU-$7.80 FSU-$5.50 UA-$6.00 NIU-$5.15 6200048 ASF-$8.50 NT705 

MARKET SOCIETY AND HOW IT GREW, I (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

The non-market society of federal t1.:ies , evolution of our market society, 
significant forces behind its growth, increased use of money in exchange, some 
of the problems presented by the monetized, fluid and competitive society. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 NIU-$5.15 6200008 

MARKET SOCIETY AND HOW IT GREW, II (K) 
NO 28 min. B.W. 

Adam Smith and his view of the orderly workings of market society; his theory 
of economic expansion, ideas of David Ricardo, Karl Marx and Lord Keynes about 
the nature and future of the market economy. 

i^lta MSU-UM-$5.50 NIU-$5.15 6200009 
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MATTER OF THE DEBT (K) 

ND 28min. B.W. 

How the public debt was incurred. The public debt and the interest charges in 
relation to growing GNP. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


MONETARY POLICY AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
1968 37 min. Color 

Offers some perspective on the broad range of economic considerations involved 
in decision-making at the Federal Reserve. Highlights changes in financial 
markets-particularly those that have influenced the ways in which monetary policy 
affect the economy. Federal Reserve Bank. 

EGFF-no charg'e" ~ ~ " ' " 


MONEY AND THE "FED", I (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Goals of the Fed to foster ecop.oiTiic- grov/t-h, high levels of employment and stable 
prices. How tnese purposes require changing monetary and credit conditions to 
meet changing needs; how these in turn require highly developed intelligence 
service to watch the economy; work of the Federal Open Market Conmittee. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


THE NATION'S RESOURCES NT-704 
1963 30 min. B.W. 

Dedls with the quantity and equality of the nation's land, labor, capital and 
managerial talent on which business is dependent in providing goods and services. 

ASF-$8.50 FSU-$5.50 UA-$6.00 


THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
ND 16 min. B.W. 

Oisciisses the role of economic systems in world affairs and relates this role to 
U.S. national, state and local affairs and to the conflict between east and west. 

r'l-$4.50 


THE NEED TO ACHIEVE 08744 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

Demonstrates that nation's economic growth or decline is dependent upon the 
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entrepreneurs of these nations. 


CU ,WU-$10. 00 BU-$7. 80 MSU-UM-$5. 50 NIU-$5. 75 6050163 FSU-$6. 50 
ASF-$8.50 NT-756 SDSU-$4.00 UI-$8.05 56358 UA-$6.00 


THE $100,000.00 MISUNDERSTANDING CS-2189 
1971 19 min. B.W. 

Focuses on the Inner City Business Improvement Forum (ICBIF) of Detroit, a 
non-profit, black controlled economic development group which has aided over 
100 medium and large manufacturing businesses. Requires businesses it helps 
to reinvest profits in black and poor neighborhoods. Shows its beginnings 
after 1967 Detroit civil disorders. 

IU-$6.00 


ONE MAN'S MEAT 

ND 28 min. Color 

The farmer's Vulnerable position in changing business cycle of capitalistic 
society. Historical development of national agricultural policy. 

IU-$2.00 


OTHER ECONOMIC SYSTEMS CS-2076 
1968 30 min. B.W. 

Explains that the allocation of scarce resources is basic in all economic 
systems, but the method employed varies. Defines world economics as primar- 
ily traditions, command or market orientra. emphasizing that none exist in 
a pure state. Contrasts Soviet economic system with the American-al though 
they both are ultimately geared to profits. 

IU-$7.25 


OVERVIEW OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Interrelationship of microeconomic and macroeconomics. Backround of pricing 
mechanisms; the price system as a base for decisions concerning what, how and 
for whom to produce In a competitive society; significance of market price to 
producer and consumer. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


PARTNERS 

ND 28 min. Color 

Relation of farm co-ops to individual and community economic welfare. Nature 
^ and function of coops from civic and business viewpoint. 

ERIC 

MSU-$2.00 
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PATTERNS IN INCOME DISTRIBUTION (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Both personal and functional income examined. Stability of functional distri- 
bution in terms of relative shares received in forms of labor and property income; 
cyclical fluctuation in periods of depression and prosperity; substantial 
inequality of personal income distribution. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


POLICY PROBLEMS: WHAT ABOUT COLLUSION? (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

How the public is protected against the consequences of collusion to destroy 
competition; need to prevent "cut-throat" competition leads to collusion; 
problems of government attempts to prevent tacit or implicit collusion. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


PRESIDENT'S POWER CONTESTED 5735 
1961 29 min. B.W. 

The 1952 seizure of the steel industry and resulting court action are described 
in detail and analyzed in relation to the power of the President. 

SIU-$13.00 


THE PROBLEMS APPROACH IN ECONOMICS 56253 
1964 20 min. B.W. 

Presents economic problems as an orderly and motivational approach to study of 
economics. Illustrates with class study of the problems "What are economic 
implications of the rapid growth of our community?" and "How can we maintain a 
growing and stable economy?" 

UI-$7.70 


PRODUCERS' SIDE: SUPPLY, I (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Relationship of supply to producer costs. Opportunity or alternative cost; how 
average cost falls because of spreading overhead and rises because of physical 
limit of size of plant. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


PRODUCERS' SIDE: SUPPLY, II (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

O How long cost curves of firms are bases for supply curve; what factors determine 
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an increasing cost industry and a constant cost industry; how the supply 
curve shifts as a result of anything which causes a shift in cost curves. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

Examines relationship of marketing and production as seen at Tropicana 
Products, Inc. Each manager describes how they tackled the probiems oT 
producing and marketing a million boxes of oragnges through innovations in 
processing and distribution. 

BU-$7.80 ASF-$8.50 NT-707 FSU-$6.00 UA-$6.00 


PRODUCTIVITY: KET TO AMERICA'S ECONOMIC GROWTH 09950 
1964 27 min. Color 

Discusses role of nation's productivity in raising planes of living and 
causes of advancement. Explains nature of productivity through techno- 
logical progress, scientific discovery and practical inventions. Poses 
challenge to America to maintain and accelerate productivity growth to pro 
vide consumption and security. 

UU-$13.00 UM-$8.50 UA"$6.00 


PRODUCTIVITY-KEY TO PROGRESS 

ND 17 min. B.W. 

Looks at the facotrs of productivity as related to economic growth. Shows 
how savings and inv^iStments create capital and how increasingly efficient tools 
add to increased productivity. 

BU-$4.50 


PROFITS, CAPITAL, EQUIPMENT AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
ND 17 min. B.W. 

Discusses how professional management of labor and capital can make wages, 
productive output and profits increase simultaneously. 

BU-$4.50 


PROPERTY OF TAXATION (ARITHMETIC OF TAXES) 
ND 11 min. B.W. 

Portrays the social usefulness of property taxation, government expenditures 
supported by it, bond issues and procedures of levying property taxes. 


O BU-$3.50 UI-$3.00 22118 
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PROSPECTS FOR RAPTD GROWTH (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

How a developing economy may face choices as between current consumption goods 
and the building of capital goods, industrial growth and agricultural improve- 
ment; building up human and physical capital; how optimum development can seldom 
be achieved through exclusive conmitment to any one priority. How growth plans 
have typically involved important roles of government. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS-THE MATERIALISTIC WAY 09610 
1965 4 min. Color 

Uses music, sound effects and visual symbols to compart everyday factors of 
our economic system that result in our alleged preoccupation with "carefree 
living'-with the hunger and want of other parts of the world. 

CU-$7.00 BU-$6.00 


PUTTING THE MARKET TOOLS TO WORK (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Supply and demand tools; meaning of price ceiling and price floor; effect of a 
specific tax in a competitive market; elements of monopoly and monopsony. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


QUESTIONS ECONOMISTS ASK (K) 

ND 2.-, min. B.W. 

Basic problems of societies as the task of allocating limited resources among un- 
limited ends; what goods and services shall be produced? How shall they be 
produced? For whom shall they be produced? 

MSU-UM-$5.50 NIU-$5.15 6200027 


QUIET REVOLUTION 

ND 30 rpin. Color 

Documentary on Federation of Southern Cooperatives. Shows activities of cooper- 
ative organir;ation and how they alleviate poverty. 

UM-$9.25 


REALITIES OF A MIXED ECONOMY CS-2078 
1968 29 min. B.W. 

Defines a mixed economy-combination of public and private enterprises where price 
Q is determined by people in power, government or natural processes. Discusses 
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government's economic role, governmental freedom versus orivate enterprise 
concerning goods and services, problems of monopolies and price settings 
and public versus private ownership. 

!U-$7.25 


REVIEW SESSION I (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

American Economy discussed-competition, regulation of monopoly, oligopoly, 
and collusion. 

UM-$5.50 


REVIEW SESSION, II (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Equilibrium level relation to full employment; law consumption is influenced 
by level of dispable income; sharp fluctuations in investment spending; 
government spenfing; monetary and fiscal policy. 

UM-$5.50 


THE ROLE OF THE MARKET 6200040 
'1963 29 min. B.W. 

Describes what the market is, what it does, and how it operates to determine 
prices and allocate resources. Examines at length the forces of supply and 
demand. 

NIU-$5.15 ASF-$8.50 NT-701 FSU-$6.00 UA-$6.00 


SCIENCE OF MONEY 

ND 23 min. B.W. 

Function of money in modern world-sidelights on history of money. Examples 
of money today and in earlier days. Why money has no value without production 
of commodities. 

UM-$4.50 


SHOEMAKER AND THE HATTER 999B 
ND 16 min. Color 

Animated cartoon which tolls the story of hatter and shoemaker trying to 
find economic security. Hatter believes that high tariffs, low production 
and high profits per item will bring him success, while shoemaker decides 
that free exchange of goods, high productivity will solve his problem. Shoe- 
maker proves he is right. 


ErJc USC-$1.50 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF A GROWING ECONOMY CS-2075 

1968 29 min. B.W. ; 

Illustrates problem of American society and economic growth by examining areas 
where funds are used. Relates job displacement, education and urban problems 
to the recruiting of resources. Defines quality of economic growth as a reflec- 
tion of the people. 

IU-$7.25 


THE SOUTH: ROOTS OF THE URBAN CRISIS CS-2101 
1969 26 min. B.W. 

Illustrates how cyclical pattev.-, which links poverty to violence has many roots 
in the South-increased industrialization has resulted in fewer agricultural 
jobs and deprivation of housing and education. Shows problems encountered when 
poor Southerners migrate north and discusses the need for job training in the 
South. 

IU-$7.75 UA-$6.00 


SPIRIT OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 

ND 12 min. Color 

White Mountain Apache tribe is becoming self-supporting by developing natural 
resources on its reservation which contribute greatly to American econcniy. 

MSU-UM-$4„50 


SPOTLIGHT ON PROFITS 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

How profits are defined differently by economists and businessmen; how and why 
profits perform the basic function of directing business enterprise; wide varia- 
tion in after-tax profits for various industries in i960. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


THE ST. PAUL DESIGN FOR LIVING 1378* 
ND ZSh min. Color 

The story of business and industrial development-and educational, social and 
cultural progress of St. Paul. 

ASF-no charge *restricted availability 
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STATUS AND ROLE 10441 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

Discusse*: potential structure of society and the variable features entailed 
in its formation. Evaluates the relationship between the job we do and our 
standing in the community. 

UU-$10.00 


TAX PLANNING 10677 

1965 30 min. B.W. 

Deals with requirements for filing returns. Considers deductions, personal and 
business and capital gains benefits and credits. 

UU-$10.00 


TAXES-SOMEBODY'S GOT TO BE KIDDING 1934 
ND 26 min. Color 

Shows property tax assessment-basic who does it, what it is, how it is 
assessed. 

AIMS-$30.00 sale price-$300.00 


THERE WAS A NEED 

1966 30 min. B.W. 

Shows how industrial labor union and community service personnel of Concord, 
Massachusettes , cooperate to achieve economic stability and prosperity. 

USG-$10.00 sale price-$62.50 


THIS IS A COOPERATIVE 

1967 28 min. Color 

Defines cooperative and describes the functioning and service of various 
co-ops such as farming co-op, group health clinic, credit unions, cooperative 
housing. Discusses benefits to members. 

UM-$8.50 UI-$9.00 56812 IJA-$6.00 


TOOLS OF FISCAL POLICY (K) 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

How fiscal policy affects equilibrium of the GNP. How government taxation 
tends to reduce private spending. Factors which determine what fiscal policy 
is desirable for economic growth and stability. 


MSU-UM-$5.50 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN TYRANTLAND 
1958 30 min. 

This film is a patriotic Savings Bond picture telling a story of the contrast 
between the life of an average American family and that of a family living in 
a totalitarian country. U.S. Savings Bond Division 

EGFF-no charge 


TWO WORLDS-TWENTY YEARS 4430 
ND 29 min. B.W. 

This film shows how Belgium and Czechoslovakia. . .each devastated by war... 
have fared over the past twenty years. Belgium, with the initial help of Mar- 
shall Aid and protected by the shield ot NATO, has prospered under a free 
economy. Czechoslovakia deprived of this help by the U.S.S.R. and drawn into 
her orbit has experienced little progress. Available to 7th grade and up. 

MTPS-no charge 


UNINTENDED CONSPIRACY: AN ANTITRUST EXPERIENCE BS-121 
1969 34 min. B.W. 

Dramatizes legal and ethical entanglements that may result from constraints 
placed upon business by antitrust laws. Reports actions taken by G.M. salesmen, 
dealers, dealer associations and executives to prevent the sale of G.M. cars 
through discount houses. Illustrates how their solutions to the problem result 
in infringement on antitrust laws. 

IU-$4.75 


A VISIT TO CONSUMER UNION 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

Tells the story of Consumers Union as seen through the eyes of a visitor. 
Consumer Union Film Library 

EGFF-no charge 


VISUALIZING ECONOMICS 56254 

1964 28 min. B.W. 

Shows use of graphic and visual materials to extract meaning from economic data, 
economic processes and flows, to show relationship among economic concepts and 
ideas, and to summarize economic concepts and generalizations. 

UI-$7.70 


WAGES: A CLOSER LOOK (K) 
Q ND 28 min. B.W. 
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often unaware of existing differentials; lack of mobility of labor between 
labor markets; I'ow the demand concept which assumes completion for labor 
breaks down; effect of unions on supply concept. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


THE WEB OF TAXES 11332 

1960 19 min. B.W. 

Describes role of U.S. government in the economic system-how it costs are 
rising. Analyses sources of government revenue and examines role private 
citizens should play in controlling the levying and spending of taxes. 

NU-$7.00 


THE WELFARE 46562 

1967 20 min. B.W. 

Examines the problems of wlefare status from the point of view of people who 
must depeni* on it. Suggests motivations and methods that can be used for 
concerted action to obtain results beneficial for an entire group. 

UI-$5.55 


WESTERN EUROPE-COMMUNITY OF NATIONS 
1968 27 min. Color 

Pictures western Europe-West Germany, Benelux countries, Britain, and France. 
Shows people, natural resources and industries against backround of current 
problems and relationships. Asks the question should a further integration 
be made and will they one day become a community of nations? 

UA-$6.00 


WHAT ECONOMICS IS ALL ABOUT CS-2082 
1968 29 min. B,W. 

Explains the way individuals are affected by social and personal economic 
policies. Contrasts social economics ("war on poverty", farm price supports, 
etc.) to the personal economics of how individuals spend their money. Indi- 
cates that amount each individual has for spending is determined by the 
stand taken on labor contracts and related issues. 

IU-$7.25 • 


WHO PAYS THE BILLS? 

ND 28 min. Color 

Relation between method of price supports and amount and kinds of food we 
Q buy-who pays under different types of support programs. 
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MSU-$2.00 


WHY PLAY LEAPFROG? 
ND 10 min. 


Color 


Cartoon depicting problem of rising prices and wages without corresponding 
rise in productivity; solution of making increase in productivity the basis 
of wage raises, 

MSU-$4.00 


WORLD OF ECONOMICS 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Study course on American economy, Eisenhower and Kennedy present their 

views on the American economy, 

MSU-$5.00 


YOU AND YOUR MONEY 
1955 IZh min. 

This film presents information about the role of money in the economy and 
the forces that lead to inflation and deflation. In cartoon style, it is 
aimed at audience of high school level and other relatively unsophisticated 
groups. Federal Reserve Banks. 

EGFF-no charge 


FOREIGN BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS 


ACROSS INDIA 

ND 27 min. Color 

This film presents fine glimpses of how India is turning a new leaf in the 
history of her development. It provides a summary of India's five-year plans, 

EGFF- no charge 


AFRICA AWAKENS: MODERN NIGERIA 46017 
1963 21 min. Color 

Illustrates geography and history of West Africa, shows the effects of climate 
and agriculture on Nigeria's economy, the variety of ethnic and cultural groups 
political organization, and the recent surge of effort toward industrialization 
and development of natural resources. 


UI-$7.20 
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AN AFRICAN CITY: CONTRASTING CULTURES GSC-127ij 
1970 11 min. Color 

Contrasts life styles of blacks and whites in Abidjan on Africa's Fvory Coast. 
Compares working conditions, education, living conditions and available 
occupational choices. Shows potential for improving inequities. 

IU-$5.00 


THE AMAZON: PEOPLE AND RESOURCES OF NORTHERN BRAZIL 
NO 22 min. Color 

Shows area, primitive Indian villages, market towns, river traffic and harbor 
cities. Shows the way people of the area depend on the river-for fooo, 
transportation and jobs. 

UM0-$7.50 UA-$4.00 


THE ARAB MIDDLE EAST 34354 

1955 16 min. B.W. 

Shows the Arab Middle-East first as a unit, then examines the individual 
countries of Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq. Presents agriculture, irri- 
gation, transportation, housing, education, and the refugee problem, and 
discusses the promising future for this region. 

UI-$4.75 


ARABIAN BAZAAR 1-459 

NO 10 min. Color 

Shows the bazaar as the center of manufacturing and trading-where desert 
dwellers and cit/ Arabs exchange goods, services, news, gossip. Characteris- 
tic activities cf an Arabian bazaar are pictured. 

SU-$5.50 


ASWAN DAf^ 04465 

1965 9,fflin. B.W. 

Explains the effects of the dam on the economy of Egypt (when it is completed). 
CU-$3.00 


AUSTRIA, PAST AND PRESENT 

1966 11 min. Color 

Examines Austria's history, culture, heritage and cities. Shows how it Is 
developing a newer economy based on hydroelectric power, oil, steel, textiles 
and chemicals. 

UA-$2.00 
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AUSTRALIA: CHALLENGE OF A GROWING NATION 
1967 17 min. B.W. 

Shows Australia as a land of opportunity, where there is room for population 
growth in en increasingly industrial economy. Emphasizes new developments and 
contributions of Aus tralla' s immigrants. 

FSu-$6.95 


BANGKOK 

1969 18 min. Color 

The sights and sounds of a thoroughly oriental city. Buddhist monks, street 
peddlers, a classical dancing school, weavers and dyers of Thai silk, the nostrur 
of a Chinese pharmacy, and life along the kl ongs (canals) that lace the city, whei 
the people live close to poverty. The more affluent side is also exhibited to 
balance the picture of this oriental city. 

UI-$6.10 


BATEK 

1968 11 min. Color 

This filin depicts the cultural and traditio.nal life of the people of East Coast 
of vJest Malaysia, with special emphasis on the batek Industry. 

EGFF- ro charge 


BLUE-EYED HELSINKI 

17 min. Color 

This fi'im depicts the life and workings of the city ^ Helsinki and gives specia 
attention to the harbor aspects of the city. 

EGFF-no c'large 


BOLIVIA 

1966 20 min. B.W. 

Shows geographic, climatic and productive conditions. Emphasis on tin produc- 
tion. Also shows quinine, rubber and coca leaves and the lives of the people 
concerned with these Industries. Shows basic problems of developing nations- 
export raw materials and lack of Industry. 

UM0-$2.-0 UA-$4.00 (color) 


BRAZIL: THE GATHERING MILLIONS 04850 
1965 30 min. B.W. 

O Examines Brazil's over-population problem. Shows problems of rural movement to 
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BRICKS FROM HOLLAND 

ND 12 min. Color 

This film features the bricks that are manufactured in Hoi land • In recent 
years much progress has been made in developing n-sW methods for mass-producing 
and transporting bricks, though even today some bricks are still made by hand. 
We also see many examples of the beautiful and sometimes startling effects that 
can be achieved with bnlcks. The Royal Netherlands Embassy. 

EGFF- no charge 


BRITAIN: A CHANGING CULTURE 

1965 24 min. Color 

Highlights problems that Britain, steeped in tradition, must face in a world 
of rapid technological advances. Portrays important role that the educational 
system has played and must play in changing culture. 

FSU-$8.25 UMO-$6.00 


BRITAIN: SEARCHING FOR A NEW ROLE 
1964 21 min. Color 

Traces rise and dissolution of British Commonwealth, presenting the paradox of 
British attitudes today as Britain attempts to accept its reduced status. 

BU-$10.00 FSU-$8.75 UM0-$5.00 UI-$7.40 42724 UA-$4.00 


BUILDING FOR PEACE AND PROSPERITY 
ND 28 min. Color 

This film shows that the Japanese Gove-^nment is extending economic and technical 
aid to developing nations, especially in Southeast Asia. The aid programs are 
all designed to building a prosperous world. The film surveys the economic and 
technical aid programs of the Japanese Government. 

EGFF-no charge 


CENTRAL AMERICA-CHANGING SOCIAL PATTERNS 
1963 16 min. Color 

Shows political and social upheaval in Central America. Contrasts culture 
patterns of the wealthy few and the poverty-stricken Indian masses. Shows the 
changes taking place today. 

UA-$4.00 


CENTRAL AMERICA-THE CROWDED HIGHLANDS 
1964 19 min. Color 


Tells how Central America people earn their livelihoods and describes economic 
and social patterns of the highland areas. 

UA-$4.00 


CHILE 

1953 10 min. B.W. 

Explains how people make their living and how their lives are related to the 
place where they live. Major historical, industrial, geographical and scenic 
highlights of Chile. 

SDSU-$2.50 UA-$4.00 


CHINA: A PORTRAIT OF THE LAND 

1967 17 min. Color 

Considers influence of land on China's history and economy. Points out that 

land reforms function to ease c -nge into collective methods. Notes that training 

in modern methods of industry is key to Cormiunist goals. 

BU-$8.50 UA-$4.00 


CHINA AND ITS AGRICULTURE GSC-1260 
1969 16 min. Color 

Describes communes and their function with respect to China's productivity and 
life style. Shows China's battle between productivity and population growth. 

IU-$7.50 


CHINA AND ITS INDUSTRY GSC-1244 
1969 16 min. Color 

Focuses on Shanghai. Discusses effects of China's first S-year plan in 1953 on 
steel and other industries. States that China is self-sufficient in many raw 
materials needed for industrial expansion, but much present industry is hand 
industry done in the homes. Discusses Russian support and failure of second 5 
year plan and agricultural goals. 

IU-$7.50 


CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE GSC-1245 
1969 17 min. Color 

Describes contemporary life in Conmunist China. Tells how political life relates 
to corr,munity life and work. Introduces idea and topics on industry and agricultur 


IU-$7.50 
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CHINA-CITIES IN TRANSITION 

1967 18 min. Color 

Contrasts traditional dwellings of the poor with modern housing projects and 
shopping facilities. Illustrates modern urban China. 

UA-$4.00 


CHINA:THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 05202 
1967 16 min. Color 

Presents problems of Communist China in their industrialization program. Portrays 
presence and distribution of mineral resources. 

CU,UU-$5.:'5 UM-$5.25 FSU-$6.75 UA-$4.00 


CHINA: MODERNIZATION THROUGH HUMAN POWER 
1969 15 min. Color 

China's continuing efforts to organize the massive labor force to create 
modern industrial state are shown. The gradual mechanization of the economy, 
from agriculture to heavy industry and the position of women in China's labor 
force are exam'-'ned. 

FSU-$6.75 UA-$4.00 


CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM 

1962 22 min. B.W. 

Describes social and economic problems, showing Communist methods of forcing 
radical changes in traditional ways cf life. 

UA-$4.00 


CHINA"? INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 00205 
1967 15 min. Color 

Shows how communists are trying to change into a modern industrial nation. 
CU-$5.75 BU-$8.50 UM-$3.25 UA-$4.00 NIU-$6.25 5030521 


CHINA'S VILLAGES IN CHANGE 00206 
1967 20 min. Color 

Shows 3 villages in south China, north China and Inner Mongolia. Show how 
communists are trying to modernize age-old farming methods. Shows how state 
ownership of land conflicts with peasants' desire to own and work their own 
property. 


CU-$5.75 BU-$10.00 UM-$4.25 NIU-$8.15 5030520 LiA-$4.00 


THE COLLECTIVE FARM NAMED AFTER LENIN SU-1-48 
ND 20 min. Color 

This film is about the collective farm--mill ionaire in the Uzbek Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

EGFF-no charge 


COLUMBIA AND VENEZUELA 45852 
1961 19 min. B.W. 

Shows way of life in Columbia and Venezuela, as represented by a Columbian coffee 
grower, a Lake Maracaibo oil worker, and a Venezuelan professor. Surveys topo- 
graphical features of both countries and illustrates ci^rrent methods of devel- 
oping and utilizing natural resources. Considers the problems created by the 
surviving feudal system of land ownership and the efforts that are being made to 
provide a higher standard of living for all of the people. 

UI-$6.05 UA-$4..00 


CONTEMPORARY SCANDANAVIA: COMMON PURPOSES;INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
•1966 17 min. Color 

Cooperation among Norway, Denmark and Sweden- laws, citizenship, trade and commerce, 
communication services, transportation, prosperity of the economy, attempts to 
modernize the economy through technology. 

UM-$6.75 FSU-$6.75 


COOPERATION 

ND- 50 min. 

This film aquaints is with the organizatonal structure and the practical activities 
of the Council for Economic Mutual Assistance of the Soviet Union. 

EGFF-no charge . 


COOPERATIVE FARMING IN EAST GERMANY 30153 
1969 15 min. Color 

Portrays life on cooperative farm near Mestlin. Cooperative owns the land and 
each member is assigned a job-men, women, children. Shows membership meeting 
where plans and quotas are determined and discussed. 

UI-$5.70 
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CORK FROM PORTUGAL 30185 

1969 14 min. Color 

Portugal's most important export. Processing of the cork, related to human 
values » the various cork processes and products, are shown in detail. Packing 
and shipping the products to all the countries of the world also portrayed. 

UI-$5,20 


A COUNTRY FOR MY SON 

ND 21 min- Color.. 

This film presents the importance of environmental planning in a small and 
densely populated country like Holland- Only planning on a nation-wide scale 
can offer a satisfactory solution to the problem of the often conflicting 
interests of economic development, living conditions, and recreational needs. 

EGFF-no charge 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA^: A SATELLITE STATE 
1960 13 min- Color 

How the combination of Communist Party control and Soviet domination affect 
this country. Daily scenes shown, inviting attention to the constant presence 
of state and party controls* 

WSU-$4-40 UA-$4.00 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: ANATOMY OF A SATELLITE 46011 
1963 19 min- Color 

Examines Czechoslovakia historically, socially, economically, presents 
Masaryk and Benes and recounts the Communist ascension. Notes the marks of 
change wrought by the Communists, and the economy of today. 

UI-$6.30 


THE DANUtiE-THE VALLEY AND ITS PEOPLE 01572 
1964 14 min. Color 

Traces Danube's history- Shows changes in manufacturing and urbanization 
brought on by Communism- 

UU-$5-75 BU-$8-50 UMO-$3-50 UA-$4.00 


DIAMOND MINING IN EAST AFRICA 20177 
1970 9 min- Color 


Examines the environment and operations of an African diamond mine. The pro- 
cedures inside the plant are shown, always under tne close surveillance of 
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armed guards. Ourside the plant is a modern housing project where the 
workers live. 

UI-$3.60 


DOWNSTREAM 

ND 27 1/2 min. Color 

This film, in full color, shows huge European refineries which convert crude oil 
into fuel supplying 3/5 of Europe^s industrial energy. 

E6FF-no charge 


EAST AFRICA; ENDS AND BEGINNINGS CS-2175 
1970 48 min. B.W. 

Investigative report on economic, political and social development in Kenya and 
Tanzania. Shows how capitalistic system of business and trade is controlled by 
foreign investors which has led to unemployment and poverty. Shows how Tanzanianj 
are working for socialism and making foreign investors' keep their money in 
Tanzania. 

IU-$11.50 


EAST AFRICAN-KENYA, TANGANYIKA, UGANDA 
1963 21 min. Color 

Discusses region's physical features and reveals influence of topography on 
settlement and economic development. Examines activities, problems and achieve- 
ments. 

UA-$4.00 


EAST AFRICA TODAY 

1970 26 min. Color 

Presents story of economic impact of tourism on Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda. 
Includes relationship of tourism to conservation, featuring wild game, Murchinson 
Falls, Treetop Hotel, Masai Village and a native market. 

UA-no charge 


EASTERN EUROPE: AN INTRODUCTION 05963 
1963 14 min. Color 

Surveys agriculture^ industry, important cities of the area under Communist 
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rule. 


UU-$5.75 
UM-$4.00 
FSU-$3.25 


SDSU-$2.25 
UI-$3.75 


ECUADOR 

1963 16 min. Color 

Brings out great contrasts in the cultural and economic life of the people from 
modern cities to small towns. Explains racial components of the people. Mestizo, 
Indian, European. 

FSU-$6.00 
UMO-$5.00 
UA-$4.00 


EGYPT 

ND 10 min. Color 

A survey of the life and work of the Egyptian people. 

UM0-$3.50 


EGYPT TODAY: UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
ND 17 min. Color 

Contrasts new, modern Cairo with villages unchanged in centuries. Shows im- 
portance of Nile River and Aswan dam. In spite of modernization, agriculture 
and transportation remain the same as they were long ago and that the economy 
is still based on tourism, cotton and Suez Canal fees as main revenue sources. 

UMO-$5.00 


ELEGANT IDLER 

1963 18 min. Color 

This film, in full color, shows that palm oil is one of the products of Malaysia 
and serves as a good source of income to the country and provided employment. 
The film records how the plant is grown, the fruits processed into oil. 

EGFF-no charge 

ETHIOPIA ADVANCES 

1955 10 min. B.W. 

Shows problems of a developing nation. Ethiopia is a rich land but economic and 
commercial growth have been slow. Ethiopia is now opening its boundaries to 
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development and progress. 
SDSU-$2.00 


ETHIOPIA: THE HIDDEN EMPIRE 

1970 59 min. Color 

In Ethiopia, camel caravans string out along rugged trails. Holy men practice 
rituals that were old when the Old Testament was new. Proud men on pampered 
mounts show off riding skills that won the land two thousand years ago. Ethiopia 
also knows the roar of modern airliners. Paved roads reach out toward long iso- 
lated villages. Neon lights brighten city nights that once knew only prowling 
hyenas. 

UI-$16.30 
UA-$10.00 


FACE OF RED CHINA 

1959 59 min. B.W. 

Shows China's intense efforts to build up the economy; scenes of the people under 
the communal system working on farms, in factories, on dams, bridges, housing. 
Shows effects of the states' propaganda program on the people and on production 
output. 

WSU-$8.10 

NIU-$9.90 6230219 UM0-$7.50 
FSU-$1C.75 UA-$10.00 


FACTORIES, MINES, AND WATERWAYS 06266 
1949 20 min. B.W. 

Scenes of Alsace-Lorraine. Has all natural resources and industry and waterways 
for production and transportation. Barge-captain, railroads, iron mining, steel 
making and pottery manufacture included. 

UU-$4.50 UM-$4.50 
BU-$5.75 UI-$5.80 42771 

MSU-$4.50 


FAMILY OF FREE CHINA 

1962 22 min. Color 

Follows activities of Wang Shen, a teen-age Chinese boy who lives on the island of 
Taiwan, showing the people, their farms, their educational system, cities, industrit 
and the way of life combining traditional Chinese customs with Occidental ways. 

UI-$7.05 
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FAMILY OF INDIA 

1955 14 min. B.W. 

Activities of a middle class Hindu family. The head of the family. Ram Das, is 
the caretaker of a large estate. He shows how his family lives— its work, its 
shopping, its recreation, and education, and such activities as raising crops, 
shopping in Benares, and bothing in the Ganges. 

UI-$4.05 


FINLAND - A LESSON IN FREEDOM 
1965 13 min. Color 

Illustrates how Finns have built a modern free nation in a land of limited re- 
sources. Emphasized those qualities and values of man that contrubute to the 
establishment and preservation of a free society. 

UA-$4.00 


FINNS KNOW THEIR WOOD 

ND 27 min. Color 

This film, in full color, gives a glimpse of the Finnish paper and wood industry 
and shows the way of the timber from frosty woods to modern papermills. 

EGFF-no charge 


FOOD OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 

1966 18 min. Color 

Southeast Asia is a densely populated, wet, tropical region. The people subsist 
on a diet of three staple foods; fish, rice, and vegetables. By following the 
children of three families, we see how the staple foods of Southeastern Asia are 
produced and reach the consumer. 

UI-$6.60 


FOUR MEN OF INDIA 

1969 31 min. Color 

The lives of four men provide an understanding of modern Indian life. The viewer 
becomes aware of the more obvious problems; overpopulation, poverty, the lingering 
caste system, language barriers, inadequate transportation, and attempts to 
industrialize. Human and cultural geography are subtly presented. 

UI-$9.45 
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FRANCE — NEW HORIZONS 

1966 20 min. Color 

Describes the diversity of France^ c^ffei^ent ways the French earn a nviirirg and 
France's world relations. 

BU-$10.00 
UA-$4.00 


FRANKFURT, CROSSROADS OF EUROPE 
ND 15 min. Color 

Presents this German city as an international cent^^ of transportation, trade, 
industry, finance and culture. 

BU-$8.50 


FREITAG BIS MONTAG 

ND 34 min. Color 

A portrait of the daily life of the people of Germany living between tihfe Rhine and 
the Rhur. 

EGFF-no charge 


FROM CONGRESS TO CONGRESS SU-?L-40 
1971 50 min. B.W. 

Depicts the achievements of sciences and industry in the Soviet Union from 1966 to 
1970. Embassy of the U.S.S.R. 

EGFF-no charge 


FROM PORT TO PEOPLE 
ND 18 min. 

This film tells the story of food distribution in India and shows how food is moved 
from the ports to the people. 

EGFF-no charge 

FRUITS AND WINES 

ND 14 min. Color 

This film, in full color, shows various aspects of the fruit a /.d wine industries in 
metropolitan Portugal, from the initial steps to the export overseas. 


EGFF-no charge 
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GANGES — SACRED RIVER 

1966 27 min. Color 

Shows the Ganges from its Himalayan origins to the Bay of Bengal. Analyses its 
roles as uniter and provider of India. Emphasized India's dependence upon water. 

UI-$7.20 
UA-$6.00 


GERMANY: PEOPLE OF THE INDUSTRIAL W'£ST 
1956 17 min. B.W. 

Shows the people of Germany and their occupations. Emphasized progress, prosperity, 
and reconstruction accomplishments since WWII. 

BU-$4.50 UI-$4.95 34714 

FSU-$5.25 (S.W.) $6.00 (color) UA-$4.00 
UM0-$3,SC 


GERMAKY TODAY 5931 

1960 22 min. Color 

Analyzes reasons for and significance of West Germany's resurgence to prosperity 
and preeminence on the international scene since WWII. 

U. CAL.-$15.00 


GERMANY'S AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 2-7683 
1968 15 min. Color 

Shows West Germany's rapid recovery from WWII. Now the most industrialized na- 
tion in Europe. Shows mining, transportation, agriculture, leisure activities 
and factories. 

SU-$10.00 


GIRLS FROM THE SHOP "MOSCOW" 

NO 20 min. B.W. 

This film, in black and white, tells about the life and work of shop-girls in the 
largest Moscow shop. 

EGFF-no charge 


GREAT BRITAIN 00505 

1967 15 min. Color 

Diversity of industry in Britain stressed. Geographic areas, role of rail 
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transportation and growing role of cars discussed. 

UU-$10.00 
BU-$8. 50 


GREAT RHINE WAY 

1952 20 min. B.W. 

Trip from Rotterdam to Basle, Switzerland. Importance of Rhine to the economy of 
Western Europe. Holland's unique position in international commerce. 

UM-$4,25 
IJA-$4.00 


GREECE AFIF 55 

ND 18 min. B.W. 

Reviews history and culture of Greece and describes post-war recovery, current 

economic and social life, and position in NATO. Department of Defense. 

USG-sale price $32.00 


GREECE — A STORY OF PROGRESS 

1966 18 min. Color 

Recent developments and changes in Greece today; progress in agricultural programs, 
transportation, water control, urbanization and industry to achieve economic in- 
dependence in a highly competitive world. 

UM-$6.50 
UA-$4.dO 


• GREECE: SO RICH, SO POOR 06874 

1966 20 min. Color 

Shows what influences the industrial end economic status of the country. Shows 
modern day economy. Surveys industries and productions typical of each section 
of the country. 

CU-$5.75 WU-$5.75 
NU-$5.75 FSU-$7.65 

GREEN GOLD - TIMBER 

1950 24 min. B.W. 

Surveys Sweden's pine lumber industry. Discusses conservation. 

NU-$10.00 
UU-$10.00 
WU-$10.00 
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GUATEMALA: NATION OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
1956 17 min. Color 

Reveals the two worlds of Guateniala--one, the village-centered life of the Indian 
population where work, customs, and other loyalties are liked to ancient tradi- 
tions; and the other, represented by the people of large plantations, where farm- 
ing is geared to profit, and the advantages of the modern world prevail. Shows 
topography, various Indian religious customs, and modern Guatemala City, the na- 
tion's capital. 

UI-$6.10 
UA-$4.00 


GUYANA: SOUTH AMERICA'S NEWEST NATION 17373 
1969 18 min. Color 

Shows what a developing nation needs--internal stabilization, inflow of foreign 
capital, up-dated farming and transportation methods. 

UU-$10.00 
IU-$8.50 


HAITI 06923 

1957 30 min. B.W. 

Shows trade links between Haiti and Canada. Shows modernization of Haitian 
economy and increase in agricultural exports. 

WU-$5.75 


HANDS OF. SKILL 

1970 18 min. Color 

This film, in full color, depicts the hands of Koreans at work. Tbe nimble fin- 
gers and deft hands create and produce new merchandise, build houses and high- 
wayS; erect dams and industrial plants, while others give del Icate finish to 
objects of art, 

EGFF-no charge 


HIMALAYA - LIFE ON THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 
1957 22 min. Color 

Surveys Himalayan civilization as tempered by influences from Tibet, India and 
Persia. Treats history, geography, climate, economy and religion. 

UA-$4.00 
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HIMALAYAN AWAKENING 

1957 40 min. Color 

Explores Nepal's cultural, social and political background, and her 20th century 
economic progress and planned development with Indian and American Aid. 

EGFF-no charge 


HOCHRHEIN, DER 

ND 24 min. Color 

This film, in full color, shows the upper reaches of the Rhine River, its beauty, 
history, and economy. The narration 1s in English,, 

EGFF-no charge 


HOLLAND TERRA FERTILIS 

ND 10 min. Color 

This film, in full color without narration, is a mercurial, unconventionally made 
film introducing Dutch agricultural and horticultural products to the world's con- 
sumers. The light-hearted and often huiriorous way in which the various delicacies 
are served up ensures even the noi; participant viewer's enjoyment of the feast. 

EGFF-no charge 


HONG KONG: FREE PORT 

1961 21 min. Color 

Hong Kong's strategic location and position in world trade and politics; living 
conditions and large labor pool shown. Shows American position in Hong Kong. 

WSU-$5.20 
UM0-$7.50 
UI-$6.65 56217 


HUNGARY AND COMMUNISM — EASTERN EUROPE IN CHANGE 00583 
1965 17 min. Color 

Shows remembrances of pre-Communist days with today involving culture, economy 
and industrial changes. 

CU-$5.75 BU-$4.50 
WSU-$4.60 UA-$4.00 


HUNGARY AND ITS PEOPLE 

ND 16 min. Color 

O „ Depicts Hungary's geography and discusses effects of Communism on the people. Ex- 
ERJC plores Budapest and a small village on the Danube where enterprises are coopera- 
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tively planned and owned. 
UA-$4.00 


HUNGARY - DEPENDENCE ON AGRICULTURE 
ND 17 min. Color 

Shows importance of agriculture of Hungary's economy. Shows industrial develop- 
ment is helping improve living conditions and projects the economic development 
in the years ahead. 

UA-$4.00 


HUNGARY TODAY 

1960 27 min. B.W. 

Examines current economic, political and social situations of Hungary. Shows 
people in many walks of life. How government feels it necessary to lock its 
people in. 

FSU-$5.70 


ICELAND AFIF 65 

ND 23 min. B.W. 

Study of Iceland, covering historical background, current social, economic and 
political status and strategic significance in western defense plans. Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

USG-sale price $40.50 


IMPETUS TO INDUSTRY 
ND 12 min. 

This film shows some of the progress that is being made in India. It shows the 
steps that are being taken to industrialize the State of Bihar. 

EGFF-no charge 


INDIA: A BETTER TOMORROW 

1968 16 min. Color 

A comprehensive study of old and new India. Surrounded by sea and mountains > 
India's geographical position has isolated her for centuries. In today's 
shrinking world India strives to overcome a heritage of rigid social castes to 
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industrialize farming, build factories and educate her children. 

UI-$5.75 
UA-$4.00 


INDIA - NATION ON THE MOVE 2721 
ND 19 min. .Color 

Shows modern India, struggle to modernize. Traces agriculture and industrial growt 
and the growth of commerce and change in culture. 

AIMS-$25.00 i3a1e price $210,00 


INDIAN PANORAMA 

ND 10 min. Color 

This film, in full color, depicts an all India exhibition in 1958, showing India's 
progress in industry, agriculture, and the advances in science and technology. 

EGFF-no charge 

INDUSTRIAL CANADA 

1958 18 min. B.W. 

Growing cities, huge factories and modern highway systems reveal Canada's dramatic 

change over the last 50 years from agricultural country to a major industrial na- 
tion, y 

BU-$5.75 
FSU-$3.75 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF FREE CHINA 
1967 25 min. 

This film shows how Taiwan, the province of the Republic of China, has moved 
rapidly since 1949 in its economic and social progress. It introduces achieve- 
ments in industrial fields and in a better life on the beautiful island. 

EGFF-no charge 


INDUSTRIAL REGION IN SWEDEN 

1969 18 min. Color 

Documents the possibility of industrialization without environmental pollution, 
as it has been accomplished in a resource-rich region of Sweden. Shows the way 
of life of a family living in a small industrial town; suggests industry need not 
necessarily interfere with an acceptable way of life. 



UI-$6.10 
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INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE (MEXICO) 
ND 11 min. B.W. 

Mexican industry and transportation; manufactured goods and their market; exports 
of raw materials and their domestic use. 

UM-$2.25 


INDUSTRY IM AFRICA 1-8889 

1970 12 min. Color 

In Africa there is a pattern of industrial growth which developes interdependence 
among various jobs and products; and expands the economy. Africans now porduce 
many good which were formerly imported. As jobs created, higher standard of 
living occurs. Materials and labor needed for products in the higher living 
standard become major factors to further economic growth. 

SU-$8.00 


INTO THE WIND'S EYE 

ND 10 min. Color 

This film, in full color, features the wind, which has for centuries been har- 
nessed for many different purposes. 

EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING BELGIUM 

1955 22 min. B.W. 

Describes the geography, economy and history of Belgium. Discusses the occupa- 
tions, and social customs of the people. Explains the role of Belgium in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING CANADA 

1956 22 min. B.W. 

Describes the country and people of Canada. Historical development, geographi- 
cal features, economic life, occupations and social customs are shown. 

EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING DENMARK 

1955 20 min. B.W. 

Shows the land and its use, the people, industries, schools and recreation. 
Emphasizes interdependence of NATO countries. 

EGFF-no charge 
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INTRODUCING FRANCE 

1955 20 min. B.W. 

Presents contemporary France-her colinies, great ports, cultural traditions and 
leadership as a center of learning. 

E6FF-no charge 


INTRODUCING GERMANY 

1957 23 min. B.W. 

Shows the West German Republic as a nation rebuilding economically and hopeful 
for peace. 

EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING GREECE 

1955 16 min. B.W. 

Describes Greece and its people. Includes geography, history, achievements, 
economic life, occupations and social customs. 

EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING ICELAND 

1956 18 min. B.W. 

Shows character of the land, the people, schools, and social customs. 
EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING ITALY 

1956 21 min. B.W. 

Describes the country, the people of Italy, goegraphy, history, achievements, 
economic life, occupations, and social customs. 

EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING LUXEMBOURG 

1955 22 min. B.W. 

Shows Luxembourg— the major cities, terrain, people and industry. 
EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING THE NETHERLANDS 

1955 22 min. B.W. 



Shows the major cities, terrain, people and industries of the Netherlands, one 
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Of the North Atlantic Treaty members. 
EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING NORWAY 

1955 19 min. B.W. 

Shows life in Arctic towns-includes the importance of the sea, forests, and 
power from the rivers. 

EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING PORTUGAL 

1956 18 min. B.W. 

Shows location, character of the land, man's use of the land, industries, 
cities and fishing villages of Portugal. 

EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING TURKEY 

1956 21 min. B,W. 

Shows modern Turkey and older areas of this country. Indicates that modern 
machinery is replacing old methods. 

EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCING THE UNITED KINGDOM 
1955 22 min. B.W. 

Describes the countries and people of the United Kingdom. Includes the geo- 
graphy, history and achievements, economic life, occupations and social customs. 

EGFF-no charge 


INTRODUCTION TO DENMARK 2-7219 
ND 5 min. Color 

Presents the basic characteristics and major occupations of the people of a 
complex modern welfare state. Shows food production, shipyards, recreation, 
factory mass production and culture. 

SU-$7.50 


IRAN: THE STRUGGLE TO INDUSTRIALIZE 01680 
1967 17 min. Color 


O ^ Notes ties Iran has with Western world and portrays impact of oil revenues on 
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the economy. Shows diffucuUies of making a living in the harsh habitat of Iran. 
WU-$5.75 


IRELAND-A NEW LOOK AT THE EMERALD ISLE 
1964 17 min. Color 

Discusses how the Republic of Ireland, an agricultural nation is working hard to 
industrialize and build a diversified economy. 

UA-$4.00 


ISRAEL: MIDDLE EAST NEIGHBOR 07601 
1962 16 min. Color 

Depicts contemporary Israel. Portrays geographical nature, reclamation of land, 
industrialization of the econoniy and raise in the standard of living. 

UU-$5.75 WSU-$4.80 UM0-$5.00 UA-$4.00 UI-$5.55 30056 


ISRAEL TODAY 

1965 23 min. Color * 

Traces technical progress of the Israelis-Jews, Arabs, Christains and Druses, since 
Israel's formation. Concentrates on industrial development, religious shrines, 
history and physical appearance. 

UA-$6.00 


IT HAPPENED IN POLAND 
1969 26 min. 

This film presents a Polish travelog, giving a report on contemporary Poland with 
flashbacks to the Polish history, both a;icient and recent. It includes Polish 
life, culture, economy and traditions and customs. 

E6FF-no charge 


ITALY: PROGRESS AMIDST THE PAST 07610 
1967 20 min. Color 

Outlines differences between industrial North and agricultural south of Italy. 
Explains efforts of people to raise their standard of living and the importance 
to the economy of the growing tourist trade. 

CU,UU,WU-$10.00 BU-$10.00 FSU-$7.90 UA-$4.00 
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ITALY'S BOOMING NORTH BS-603 
ND 26 min. B.W. 

Industrial boom in Italy, centered in Milan. It's effect on life in Italy. 
ASF-$10.00 sale price-$150.00 


JACKPOT IN LIBYA BS-945 

ND 26 min. B.W. 

What has happened to this poorest of the Arab countries -^ince oil was discovered 
there. 

ASF-$10.00 sale price-$150.00 


JAMAICA NOW NUMBER ONE 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

This film presents a visit to Jamaica and shows the progress being made there in 
industrial development and living conditions, 

EGFF-no charge 


JAPAN-A NATION OF GROWING CITIES 
1967 17 min. Color 

Shows impact of modern Japanese city on the changing way of life of its inhab- 
itants and discusses how old and new customs have blended. 

UA-$4.00 


JAPAN-A PROFILE OF THE NATION TODAY 
ND 29 min. Color 

This film presents Japan in the mid-sixties. It shows such facets of contem- 
porary Japan as mechanized farming, world leadership in shipbuilding, monorail 
and the new Tokaido Railroad, as well as beautiful views of the traditional Japan 
as exemplified by the charm of Nara and Kyoto. 

EGFF-no charge 


JAPAN: AN INTRODUCTION 30057 

.1968 17 min. Color 

Japan has few natural resources. Maximum use is made of those available. In- 
dustry started in Japan with small home factories and handcrafted products. 
Today, Japan's modern industries include shipbuilding, manufacture of home appli- 
ances, chemicals, automobiles, and electronic and scientific equipment. 


Q UI-$5.45 


JAPAN: EAST IS WEST 5070132 

1962 22 min. Color 

Edwin Newman i;omments on the social, cultural, and economic changes now taking 
plfice in Japan. Poirit;s out impact of western ways on Japanese culture. Shows how 
East and West have met and merged with great rapidity and complexity. 

NIU-$8.50 FSU-$8.25 


JAPAN :MIRACLE IN ASIA 01689 

1963 30 min. Color 

Documents Japan's Industrial Revolution from close of WWII to the present- as a 
result of becoming a democracy and developing world trade. Shows extreme modern- 
ization of industry and adoption of western ways. 

CU,UU-$13.00 BU-$12.50 UM-$9.25 FSU-$11.70 UA-$6.00 
NIU-$10.20 7030429 UI-$8.95 56945 


JAPAN-60,000,000 MOUTHS TO FEED 
ND 12 min. B.W. 

Discusses rice, tea, fishing and salt industries in Japan and the difficulties 
involved in feeding her people. 

BU-$3.50 


JOURMEY TO UNDERSTANDING RW-102 
NO 27 min. B.W. 

Hugh Downs takes us on a tour of UNRWA schools and vocational training centers in 
the Middle East where refugee children learn \o read and write and learn useful 
trades. 

ASF-$5.00 


THE KIBBUTZ 

1966 22 min. Color 

Depicts life in a kibbutz-a collective agricultural community which contributes to 
the growth of Israel yet pursues a Utopian kind of social Ism-a return to nature and 
a rejection of industrialized society. Hew work is shared, how they live togetner, 
educate and govern themselves. Does not judge, only explains kibbutzim. 

UM-$7.50 IU-$8.50 


LAND BELOW THE SEA 

1957 34 min. Color 


Shows how the proua and progressive people of Holland have built a rich land of 
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canals, bridges and modern industry. 
UA-$8.00 


LATIN AMERICA AFIF 113 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

D<^scribes geographical, economic and political factors that influence lives of 
people in Latin America. Explains role of U.S. in the development of these 
nations and the communist approach to Latin America. Dept^ of Defense. 

USG-sale price $35.25 


LEISURE TIME-USSR 

1968 12 min. Color 

Examines how Russian workers spend their increasing leisure time and how this 
affects the nature of Soviet society. 

UA-$4.00 


LIGHT ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 
ND 15 min. B.W. 

This film depicts the achievements of light engineering industries in India. 
Not available in Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 


LIVING WITH STEEL 
ND 30 min. 

This film tells the story of Jamshedpur, the Pittsburgh of India. It is the 
story of a steel city and the people who are working to make India an indus- 
trial nation. 


EGFF-no charge 


LONDON-THE CITY AND THE PEOPLE 
1965 13 min. B.W. 

London is Europe's largest city. Explores city as a center of government, 
commerce, culture, banking, and transportation. London emerges as a city whose 
people play an important role in world trade and manufacturing. 

SDSU-$2.50 UI-$4.15 36283 
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THE LOW COUNTRIES: VERY MUCH ALIVE 01743 
1967 18 min. Color 

Shows economic rebirth of Benelux countries after WWII and their economic inpor- 
tance today that is all out of proportion to their size. 

CU,WU-$5.75 WSU-$6.40 BU-$10.00 FSU-$7.25 UA-$4.00 


MALAYSIA, LAND OF TIN AND RUBBER 
1957 14 mir. B.W. 

Survey of life in rain forests, production of Latex on rubber plantations, mining 
and processing of tin (both for export) and the port of Singapore-one of the 
world's most important crossroads of shipping lanes. 

FSU-$3.15 UI-$3.95 34712 


MAN CHANGES THE NILE 30159 

1969 13 min. Color 

The i.ncient pattern of the Nile Valley's agricultural economy, governed by the 
annual flooding resulting from the Nile's lacustrine sources, is being changed. 
The Aswan Dam has altered the Nile and irrigation takes on a new importance; land 
is leveled for new fields, new canals are dredged, and old ones deepened. 

UI-$5.00 


MEET COMRADE STUDENT 08395 PARTS I AND II 

1962 1-23 min. 11-23 min. B.W. 

Presents study of Soviet primary, secondary and trade -school education systems. 
Examines cultural activities; physical fitness and political indoctrination. 

CU,NU,UU-$5.75 each BU-$15.60 set MSU-$9.15set FSU-$10.50 set 
UI-$14.05 set 56235 NIU-$9.25 set 6030238 UA-$10.00 set 


MEXICO AT WORK 

1960 17 min. Color 

Shows fishing in the Gulf of Mexico, oil wells in Vera Cruz, sugar cane industry, 
corn and rice raising. 

UA-$4.90 


MEXICO CITY-PATTERN FOR PROGRESS 
1959 17 min. Color 

Shows various aspects of Mexico City as seen through the eyes of a middle class 
family, a university student and a civil engineer. 


Er|c UA-$4.00 
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MIDDLE EASTiCROSSROADS OF THREE CONTINENTS 08467 
1955 14 min. Color 

Shows significance of crossroad position in trade. Focuses on lack of water 
and abundance of oil-thus showing their importance in the world today and how 
they have industrialized and modernized because of it. 

UU,CU-$5.75 FSU-$5,00 color MSU-UM-$2.75 B.W. $4.50 Color 
UI-$4.10 34465 UA-$4.00 


MIDDLE EASTiPOWDERKEG ON THE RIM OF THE COMMUNIST WORLD 
ND 25 min. B.W. 

Backround material on Egypt and the Middle East with emphasis on social and 
economic conditions. 

MSU-UM.'-$5.00 


MODERN FRANCE: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
1965 13^ min. Color 

Shows all sections of modern France. We see balance between agriculture and 
industry that has made France a leader in the European community of nations. 

UM0-$5.00 SDSU-$2.25 UI-$5.05 33135 UA-$4.00 


MOUTHS FOR MAMMOTHS 

ND 30 min. Color 

Depicts how a well protected channel is being dug in the open sea to make the 
port of Rotterdam accessible to ships of several hundred tons. 

E6FF-no charge 


MY OWN, MY NATIVE LAND 1219 

ND 14 min. Color 

This film features a young Bantu, who tells the story of the hopes and potential 
of the Transkei, traditional homeland of more than three million Xhosas. He 
tells how his new nation is working hard to improve education, industry, health 
services, and to develop the great wealth of raw materials available to them. 
Available only to adult groups. 

ASF-no charge 


NAMED AFTER LENIN RT-3a-l 

ND 20 min. Color 

This film features one of the most interesting cities In Europe, Leningrad, the 
^ second largest city in the Soviet Union. Narration Is in Russian. 

ERIC 
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NATURAL RESOURCES OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 30071 
1967 17 min. Color 

The natural resources of Southeast Asia are 1iT:portant to the industrialized nations 
of the world, and are becoming useful to the developing industries of Sou^.heast 
Asia. The resources, tin ore, iron ore, timber, rubber, gravel, water, oil and 
fish. Various methods of mining, the use of elephants in the forests, the collect- 
ing and processing of rubber, the methods of agriculture, cattle raising, and 
fishing are all shown and explained, 

UI-$6.10 


NETHERLANDS :BLUEPRINT FOR AN URBAN SOCIETY NSC193 
1971 16 min. Color 

Illustrates technical progress which is urbanizing the Netherlands, Looks at 
land reclamation(from the sea), mechanized farming, housing projects and expanding 
industry. It is a blueprint for developing nations that face similar radical 
changes. Presents problems of economic growth(crowding and pollution) and shows 
the need for social planning. 

UU-$7.00 


NEW FACE OF SAUDI ARABIA 

NO 20 min. Color 

This film shows the visible and dramatic changes that have come to pass in Saudi 
Arabia as a result of the production of oil. 

EGFF-no charge 


NEW HORIZONS 

NO 10 min. 

This film presents Egypt of the twentieth century. Including the cities of Cairo 
and Alexandria and the Suez Canal. It includes a quick view of the results of the 
industrial revolution that is transforming Egypt. Available in Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 


NEW ZEALAND-NATION OF CONTRASTS 
1959 11 min. Color 

Discusses beauty and economy of New Zealand. Shows sheep grazing and lumber 
industries. 

UA-$4.00 
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NORTH AFRICA AF1F0095 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

Covers geography, history and present day political and economic problems of 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Libya. Shows U.S. role in this area. 

USG-$42.50 sale price 


OIL IN LIBYA OSClll 

1969 15 min. Color 

Shows desolate desert country and the oildrilling sites. Shows pipelines and 
terminal ports. Shows Tripoli -its market, business district, modern offices. 

UU-$5.75 UI-$5.85 30164 


THE ORIENT-PEOPLES OF ASIAN LANDS 
1964 17 min. Color 

Discusses physical and cultural features of Asian lands. Contrasts agricul- 
tural Philippines with industrial Japan. Pictures trading city of Hong Kong, 

UA-$4.00 


OUR ACHIEVEMENT 

1965 28 min. 

This film surveys development in Malaysia and covers in some detail the progress 
made in housing, education, employment, industrial development, technical 
training, power supply, public utilities, communications, financial institutions. 
Social and health services and other aspects of a youni/, modern and progressive 
nation. 

EGFF-no charge 


PANAMA AF1F60 

ND 19 min. B.W. 

Explains historical backround and current social, economic and military status 
of Panama. Illustrates s ^'gnifi cance of Panama to welfare of U.S. Armed Forces 
in the Canal Zone. 

USG-sale price $33.75 


PANAMA CANAL 30075 

1962 17 min. Color 


In 1903 the U.S. signed a treaty with the New Republic of Panama granting the 
U.S. forever, full sovereign rights, to a strip of land ten miles wide and 
Q extending across the Isthmus. Each year more than sity million tons of cargo 
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passes through the Panama Canal, on vessels flying the flags of more than 38 
nations. 

UI-$5.95 


PANAMA CANAL; GATEWAY TO THE WORLD 
1961 13 min. Color 

History of canal, its economic importance and the operation of the locks. 
MSU-UM-$4.50 UI-$4.55 35706 (B.W.) UA-$4.00 


PEOPLE AND PETROLEUM 09189 

1959 27 min. B.W. 

Traces history of oil, industry in Venezuela and its impact on every phase of 
the lives of the people-social, economic and cultural. Shows Venezuela's drive 
to industrialize with the profits received from oil. 

CU,UU,WU-$5.75 ■ 


PEOPLE UNDER COMMUNISM TODAY-RUMANIA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
1965 37 min. B.W. 

Post-Krushchev examination. Depicts contrasting moods in the 2 countries, showing 
the reduced Soviet influence in Rumania but lack of pre-1940 joy of freedom in 
Czechosolvakia. 

UA-$8.00 


PIPELINE TO JAFmN 

1970 25 min. Color 

This film documents the transportation of liquidified natural gas from Cook Inlet, 
Alaska. 4,000 miles across the Pacific to Tokyo Bay, Japan. The unparalleled 
beauty of Alaska, forms the backdrop for this film. Available in Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 


POLAND-COMMUNISM'S NEW LOOK 

1965 60 min. B.W. 

Study of economic, social and political changes in P-'ia.d since WWII and the 
effect on attitudes and aspirations of Polish youth, or these changes. 

FSU-$10.50 
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POLAND-THE FACTORY AND THE FARM 
ND 19 min. Color 

Shows the industrial development of Poland since WWII. Explains why Poland's 
industry has been nationalized whereas agriculture has remained in private 
control . 

UA-$4.00 


POOL OF KNOWLEDGE 
^D 7 min. 

This film shows the National Register unit of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research in India which maintains a record of the technical and 
scientific manpower in the country. It shows how the unit can suggest the right 
man for the right job. Not available in Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 


PORTRAIT OF A CITY 
ND 21 min. 

This filn. shows the activities of a typical large city in India with its 
factories, newspaper, race course and other things of interest. 

EGFF-no charge 


PORTS OF INDUSTRIAL SCANDANAVIA (SWEDEN'S EAST COAST) 
ND ?1 min. B.W. 

Follows an ice-breaker to show the importance of hydroelectric power, iron, 
lumber and fanning in Swedish life, industry and trade. 

BU-$5.75 UM-$4.25 


PORTUGAL 50051 

1965 30 min. Color 

The paradox of a country rich in the tradition of the exploration of new fron- 
tiers which remains tied to the ways of yesterday. The ox-carts, windmills and 
hand cultivation of vineyards and cork tree forest blend only slightly with 
modern big city life. 

UI-$9.60 


PORTUGAL, LAND OF WINE 

ND 20 min. Color 

This film relates to wine making. It shows various steps of this Industry in the 
Q different wine regions of Portugal and Madiera Island. 

ERIC 

— — EGFF-no charge 
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PORTUGUESE COFFEE 

ND 17 min. Color 

This film shows the various steps which go into making coffee in Angola, from 
planting to overseas export. 

EGFF-no charge 


PRINCE OF PALMS 

ND 13 min. 

This film shows one of the important portions of the Malaysian economy-the coco- 
nut, palms, and copra industry. 

EGFF- no charge 


A PROBLEM OF POWER CSC-2166 

1970 45 min. Color 

Analyzes social and economic problems of Columbia (representative of all Latin 
American Countries) and poses alternatives. Shows bad working conditions of 
urban and rural poor, pointing out the need for reorientation in religious, economi 
and political structures. 

IU-$11.50 


PROFILE CANADA GSC-1240 

1965 30 min. Color 

Examines Canada's industries,, cities and people. Shows developed and undev- 
eloped resources. Outlines vast transportation network of Canada. 

IU-$5.00 


9 PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 26306 
1964 11 min. B.W. 

Surveys the strategic insular U.S. Caribbean territories geographically, histor- 
ically and culturally. Shows the agriculture and the growing industry of the 
islands, and stresses the economic program by which the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico has attained the highest standards of living in Latin America. 

UI-$3.20 UA-$2.00 


PUNJABI VILLAGE 

1967 33 min. B.W. 

Portrays a day in the life of people in a Punjabi village in West Pakistan. 
Shows all aspects of life and culture. 


ERIC UA-$6.00 
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RED CHINA DIARY WITH MORLEY SAFER 
NO 54 min. B.W. 

First-hand look at "Cultural Revolution" and "Maoism". Shows 5 Chinese cities. 
Interviews with students, factory workers, members of the Red Guard. Shows 
inculcation of "Maoism" from crib through classrooms, factories and farms. 

UM-$10.00 UM0-$11.00 NIU-$15.75 color 7030620 


RED CHINA-PEKING AND THE COMMUNE 
1968 22 min. Color 

Portrays daily life in Peking and its surrounding countryside. 
UA-$4.00 


REGIONAL SEMINAR ON DEVELOPMENT 
1968 10 min. 

This film gives account of the seminar on economic development of Malaysia 
which was held there in 1968. This seminar was attended by delegates from 
Thailand, Indonesia, Malaysia and South Vietnam. The main topic of their dis- 
cussion was how to get the greater part of the population sufficiently inter- 
ested in development. 

EGFF-no charge 


REPORT FROM CUBA 

1967 57 min. Color 

Concentrates on economic and social developments evolving in Cuba. Show how 
these changes affect different social classes in various ways. 

UA-$12.00 


THE RHINE 09788 / 

1958 12 min. Color 

Shows geography of Rhine and illustrates the nature and movement of the traffic 
using this busy international waterway. 

UU-$5.75 


RIVER RHINE 01318 

1968 22 min. Color 

Examines geography of Rhine and nature of its river traffic. Shows operations 
at Europort and the construction of the Grand d'Alsace. 
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ROOTS OF HAPPINESS 53637 

1953 25 min. B.W. 

Shows life in Puerto Rico by investigating the interrelationships in a family 
situation. Although the economic means determines the level at which the family 
can live, it does not control the feelings and actions among the members. The 
child learns by imitation of adult behavior. 

UI-$6.60 


RUSSIAN LIFE TODAY: INSIDE THE SOVIET UNION 01846 
1965 19 min. Color 

Shows a state and society inder rigid government control. Shows average people 
and what its like to live under communism. 

CU,UU-$5.75 WSU-$6.60 BU-$10.00 UM-$7.00 FSU-$7.25 UM0-$5.00 
UA-$4.00 


SABAH 

1964 27 min. Color 

This film traces the history of Sabah (formerly North Borneo) since the late 
19th century, including her economy and recent developments. It shows the many 
different peoples of Sabah at work and at play in all their colorful variety. 

EGFF-no charge 


SAHARA PARTS I AND II 56828 

1970 50 min. Color 

The inhospitable, shifting landscape of the Sahara provides a setting the camel 
caravans which cross the desert in the salt trade. Follows a small caravan on 
its 4 week, 1,000 mile journey, through extreme temperatures and sandstorms. 

UI-$14.45 


SCANDANAVIA:THE REWARDS OF EXCELLENCE 09955 
1967 18 min. Color 

Compares Scandanavian countries geographically, culturally and economically. 
Shows lack of resources and their turning to production of small precision items 
and quality items in order to get high prices for their exports in world markets 
and thus survive. 

CU,WU-$5.75 WSU-$6.40 BU-$8.50 UA-$4.00 


SEACOAST VILLAGES OF JAPAN 
O 1962 19 min. Color 

ERIC 

Pictures life in a small fishing village, an important part of the Japanese 
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economy. 
UA-$4.00 


SENIOR CITIZENS SO-2-62 

ND 30 min. Color 

This film deals with labor conditions, recreational facilities and benefits 
for Soviet citizens. 

EGFF-no charge 


SEOUL 

1970 18 min. Color 

This film features the capital city of Korea, a teeming city of more than 
5 million people. Seoul is rich in history and cultural treasures, a bustling 
center of industry and commerce, with many tourist attractions including 
ancient royal palaces, museums, and shops full of exquisite merchandise. 
Available in Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 


SERVICE STATION 

ND 19 min. Color 

This film takes us on a tour uf the "Lisnave Shipyards" of Portugal, where 
we are shown all the aspects of a shipyard in Portugal. 

EGFF-no charge 

SIBERIA-A DAY IN IRKUTSK 

1967 54 min. Color 

Portrays life in the Siberian city of Irkutsk and the surrounding area after 
almost 50 years of Communist domination. 

EGFF-no charge 

SINGAPORE-MALAYA-NEW STATES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA NS4627 
1964 17 min. Color 

Discusses the importance of Singapore as a seaway and a port of Malasia, the 
center of trade and commerce between the western world and the orient. Explains 
that Malaya ships its products through Singapore. 

ISU-$6.10 

SO THAT MEN ARE FREE 56371 
^r.^^ 1963 27 min. B.W. 

ERIC 

Presents the story of the Vicos Experiment, in which Dr. Allan R. Holmberg. a 
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Cornell University anthropologist, bought a 30,000 acre Peruvian hacienda in 
1952, and proceeded to upgrade the 300 Indian families atta^^h^rd to the land in 
tne manner of 16th century serfs into 20th century free men capable of making 
their own decisions and running their own affairs. 

UI-$7.65 


SOLNISCHKO ED-2a-7 

ND 20 min. Color 

This film is about the children's town on the bank of the Gulf of Finland in the 
Leningrad Region. 

EGFF-no charge 


SOUTH AFRICA 15165 

1967 27 min. Color 

Shows South Africa's iiidustrialization and its key trading position at the 
junction of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

CU-$7.50 


SOUTH AMERICA IFF 

ND 27 min Color 

Countries of South America are shown as they attempt to establish order and sound 
economic against a backround of medieval folkways. Shows influence of the Church, 
the middle class and growing industrialization- 

FSU-$9.50 . 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA: THE CHALLENGE 1218 
NU 22^-2 min. Color 

Shows one nation (South Africa) reaching out to help another (South West Africa) 
lending people and materials to create transportation, launch industry, tap 
natural resources-aiding South West Africa in meeting the demands of the modern 
world. 

ASF-no charge 


SOUTHEAST ASIA STORY-THE LAND 

1964 15 min. Color 

Describes the topography, climate, cities and industries and discusses the 
resasons for this area's importance-its natural resources, its strategic location 
and its nearness to Red China, 


^ UA-$4.00 

ERLC 
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SOUTHERN ASIA-PROBLEMS IN TRANSITION 
1967 16 min. Color 

Shows how the culture of Asia differs from the Western world. Explores 
traditions, attiti^des and conditions which affect modernization and reveals 
the complex problems of the area. 

UA-$4.00 


THE SOVIET CHALLENGE-THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 
1962 26 min. B.W. 

Reports on 2 phases of Russian industrial revolution-development of heavy 
industry and collectivization of farmland. Considers how industrial "plans" 
affect all phases of Russian life and examines Soviet challenge to the free 
world. 

UA-$6 . 00 BU-$6 • 50 UM ,MSU-$5 . 00 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: ON THE THRESHHOLD OF SUCCESS 
1966 19 min. Color 

Examines why Spain and Portugal dropped from a place of power in the world- 
failed to become involved in the industrial revolution until recent times. 
Demonstrates how economic activities are adjusted to natural conditions there 
and how their human and natural ^^esources can be more fully developed. 

FSU-$7.50 UA-$4.00 


THE STORY OF FINNISH MILK 

ND 10 min. Color 

This film is largely a story of the production and uses of milk by the Finns, 
and is an advertising film for Valio, a dairy cooperative. It presents some 
excellent scenes of the Finnish people and the countryside of Finland. 

E'jFF-no charge 


SUCCESS AND THE SEWING MACHINE 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

This film features the sewing machine, an instrument common in American homes, 
as a symbol of salvation for a refugee family in India. It shows the family 
a new way of life as a small-scale manufacturer, a vital part of India's 
economy. Not available in Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 
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SUEZ CANAL 

1956 18 min. B.W. 

Historical backround, construction and significance of the canal. Current 

operations documented. Shows its importance to world trade. 

WSU-$3.10 MSU-$3.50 UA-$2.00 


bWEDEN 01068 

1965 22 min. B.W. 

The life of Sweden as a socialist state or economy. Shows how all aspects of 
life are involved with government programs-f rom the cradle to the grave. 

WU-$4.50 FSU-$5.25 


SWEDEN :TROUbLE IN PARADISE I, II BS-948, BS-949 
ND 26 min. each B.W. 

Shows socialism in action in the most advanced social state and some advanced 
social problems encountered ther?. 

ASF-$10.00 each 


SWITZERLAND-A STORY OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
ND 19 min. Color 

Concentrates on Switzerland's Post-War development, her contributions to world 
peace and her production of quality items for th*: world market. 

UA-$4.00 


TAIWAN 

1969 25 min. 

This film introduces achievements in industrial fields and in a better life on 
the beautiful island of Taiwan. Distribution is restricted to Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

EGFF-no charge 


TANZANIA: PROGRESS THROUGH SELF-RELIANCE 
1969 22 min. Color 

Emphasizing the potential strength of people working together for the benefit of 
their country it highlights 3 areas which are centers for agricultural and industri 
innovation. SSiOws a cooperative society at work; the economic problems charac- 
teristic of developing nations. 

ERJC UM-$7.50 
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TE AWORE 

ND 54 min. Color 

This film, full color, features the Netherlands Antilles, consisting of three big 
islands (Aruba, Bonaire and Curacao) and three small ones (St, Martin, St, Eustatius 
and Saba), These islands are an important junction of sea and air routes, an impor- 
tant trade centre and an ideal place to spend a holiday. 

EGFF-no charge 


THAILAND, LAND OF RICE 10741 

1957 14 min. Color 

Presents overview of Thailand from city of Bangkok to the agricultural area. Shows 
farming techniques, the floating markets and the busy Bangkok harbor, 

CU-$5,75 BU-$4,50 

UU-$5.75 UI"$3,95 (B.W,) 34711 

WU-$5,75 UA-$4.00 


THAILAND ~ WHERE MEN ARE FREE AFIF 162 
ND 20 min. B.W. 

Traces modern history, treaty agreement, economic problems and geographic areas of 
Thailand, Shows how Thailand and U.S. are working together toward growth and free- 
dom in Thailand, Department of Defense, 

USG-sale price $35.25 


THREE CUBANS, I, II, THE EXILE, THE REVOLUTIONARY, THE WORKER 
1969 28 min. Color 

Describes a middle class exile, who is seen but not heard, a manager of a cigarette 
company and staunch castro-supporter , and a typical Cuban worker. Shows Cuban life 
today. 

UA-$6.00 (each) 


THREE WISE MEN OF THE WORLD 

ND 14 min. Color 

This film, in full color, presents a review of South Africa's peoples and cultures. 
It presents the complex social and economic structure, with emphasis on the variety. 
It shows South Africa, from deserts to lush tropical vegetation, from traffic cops 
to baobab trees. It stresses the dangers of forming too hasty judgment on insuf- 
ficient evidence in the manner of an Aesop fable. 

EGFF-no charge 
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TIDE ON THE TURN 

1964 15 min. Color 

This film, in full color, is one of the "Look at Life" series, highlighting indus- 
trial development in Irish cities and towns. 

EGFF-no charge 


TIN FROM MALAYA 

1957 20 min. B.W. 

Depicts the tin mining industry of Malaya, centered in the Kinta Valley in Perak. 
Shows methods of mining and shows the way of life in the mines. Embassy of Malaysi 

EGFF-no charge 


TOKYO INDUSTRIAL WORKER 

1969 17 min. Color 

Visit to 0-ga family in a society that is in transition— old customs still being 
used but in a combination with new, western ones. Shows traffic problems, schools, 
markets and television. 

UM-$6.50 
UI-$6.40 30172 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY - GREAT BRITAIN 11068 
ND 21 min. B.W. 

Shows London - port, financial headquarters and governmental seat. Locates 
British industries and transportation facilities. Presents a British family and 
their daily lives. 

USC-$3.50 


TRIESTE TO LAMEDUSA 1 288B 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

A New Triestean fishing fleet sails to the Italian island of Lamedusa for fishing. 
Provides employment for Triesteans and Lamedusans and foods for the people of 
Europe. 

USC-$1.50 


TRITOWN 

1968 20 min. 

This film pertains to the everyday life to historical Gdansk, the youngest of the 
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Polish ports Gdynia, and to the Polish Riviera city of Sopot. Gdynia and Gdansk, 
two of the biggest Polish ports, from with nearby Sopot a unique urban complex, 
three cities in one. 

EGFF-no charge — 


TURKEY: A NATION IN TRANSITION 
ND 27 min. Color 

Turkey as typical of many nations struggling for acceptance in the world of the 
20th century - its recent economic and social progress. 

MSU-$8.5C 

UM-$8.50 

FSU-$9.75 


TURKEY: A STRATEGIC LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 
1959 10 min. B.W. 

Outlines the physical and economic geography of Turkey, emphasizing its strategic 
importance astride Russia's route to and from the Black Sea. 

BU-$3.50 SDSU-$2.00 
FSU-$3.75 UI-$3.30 25267 

UM0-$3.50 


TURKEY: EMERGENCE OF A MODERN NATION 5030394 
1963 17 min. Color 

Portrays Turkey's history and shows remarkable changes now taking place. Shows 
strategic importance of Turkey in the area of world affairs and trade. Shows Turkey's 
recent struggle to modernize. 

NIU-$6.25 
UI-$6.10 36071 
UA-$4.00 


TURKEY: MODERN REFORMS 01908 
1967 16 min. Color 

Points out strategic location. Describes the economic development and modernization 
and the problems Turkey has today. 

WU-$5.75 
FSU-$6.00 
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U.S.S.R. : CITY ON THE VOLGA 

1968 24 min. Color 

Depicts city of Yaroslavl on the Volga, and its people. Shows how important the 
river is to their life and how the old life has been replaced by a modern indus- 
trial complex of truck and auto plants, shipyards and textile mills. 

BU-$18.50 

NIU-$8.50 7070171 
UA-$6.00 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: CROWDED ISLANDS 11072 
1966 19 min. Color 

Surveys Britain's accomplishments. Emphasizes importance of U.K. as an industrial 
and commercial area by necessity of size. Shows many British industries and dis- 
cusser London as a world financial center. 

CU-$5.75 
UU-$5.75 
WU-$5.75 
UA-$4.00 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ND 22 min. Color 

Points out importance of the seas to the U.K. Discusses development of its world 
trade and her diminishing world power. 

BU-$10.00 
UI-$7.30 40046 


VENEZUELA 

1961 16 min. Color 

Presents overview of the qeography and principal sources of economic wealth, life 
in the highland, along the Orenoco River and on the coast is pictured. 

UA-$4.00 


VENEZUELA 

1970 14 min. Color 

Surveys Venezuela from the busy capital 
the rivers are the only highways. The 
extensiy* programs of roadbuilding, wel 
slum- type shacks are everywhere, even i 

UI-$5.35 


city of Caracas to the deep jungle where 
economy is dependent on oil, which supports 
fare and free education. But the "ranchitos 
n the heart of Caracas. 
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VENEZUELA 

1961 16 min. Color 

Contrasts past and future, rich and poor, urban and rural life in Venezuela. Shows 
great mineral wealtn and how disparity of living conditions can be corrected through 
the impact of economic revolution. 

FSU-$6.50 


VENEZUELA MOVES AHEAD 70D 

ND 40 min. Color 

An analysis of Venezuela from an historical, economic and geographic viewpoint. Sur- 
vey of oil industry. 

USC-$1.50 


THE VOLGA PASTS I & II 11223 

1966 1-22 min. 11-27 min. Color 

Traces course of Volga and examines the cities on its banks. Studies Soviet life 
and industry. Describes effects of stare control and shows western influences. 
Explains how Communism has failed politically and economically in some aspects. 

CU- Part I - $5.57 Part II - $7.50 

UM-$15.00 

FSU-$18.00 

UA-$10.00 


WEST GERMANY: THE INDUSTRIAL GIANT 11348 
1966 19 min. Color 

Shows that basis of West Germany's economy is heavy industry dependent on raw 
materials that are imported. Shows that it is because of a massive transportation 
industry (along the waterways and rails) is what enables West Germany to be an 
Industrial and economic pov/er. 

CU-$5.75 FSU-$7.50 
WU-$5.75 UA-$4.00 
BU-$10.00 


THE WEST INDIES - GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS 
1958 11 min. Color 

Points out varied population, terrain, resources and opportunities for economic 
growth of islands. Shows modern industrial trends and traditional plantations. 

UA-$2.00 
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WESTERN EUROPE: AN INTRODUCTION 

ND 11 min. Color and B.W. 

Locates the 11 countries and presents the diversity of populations and climates, 
the complexity of political organization and the importance of manufacture and 
trade in this densely populated area. 

BU-$6.00 (color) $3.50 (B.W.) 
UI-$3.20 24029 


A WONDERFUL SERVICE RECORD 

ND 10 min. B.W. 

This film, in black and white, gives details about life for a worker in a typical 
U.S.S.R. factory. 

EGFF-no charge 


WOOL IN AUSTRALIA 

1969 19 min. Color 

Examines the sheep and wool Industry in Australia. Shows the operations involved 
in marketing wool: raising of sheep, shearing, sorting, grading, baling, weighing, 
auctioning, and shipping to buyers all over the world. 

UI-$6.45 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

ND 30 rr.in. Color 

This film, in full color, depicts scenes of the many and diversified industries 
of Byelorussia. 

EGFF-no charge 


YOLl IN JAPAN AFIF 78 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

Presents pictorial tour of major Japanese cities and explains political, economic, 
social, religious and military aspects of Japan. Department of Defense. 

USG-sale price $35.25 


YOUTHFUL MARCH OF KOREA 

1969 19 min. Color 

This film, in full color, depicts the tremendous social and economic growth within 
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Korea during the last ten years. Korea is a country on the move toward a better life 
for the people. 

EGFF-no charge 


YUGOSLAVIA 11736 

1962 27 min. Color 

Shows history of Bulhan states. Shows rise of Tito and his regime. Shows life in 
Yugoslavia today - department stores, cities, shipbuilding, farms and culture. 

UU-$7.50 FSU-$9.25 
MSU-$8.50 UA-$6.00 
UM-$8.50 


YUGOSLAVIA: BRIDGE OR TIGHTROPE? BU-168 
ND 26 min. B.W. 

A view of this strange Communist country and how it differs from traditional Communism. 
ASF-$10.00 


YUGOSLAVIAN COASTLINE 

1970 15 min. Color 

Contrasts the traditional Yugoslavian scene with the emerging commercia"" one. Shows 
the old marketplace, a fish-canning factory, a bauxite mine, a limestone plant, and 
a large shipyard. This is a land undergoing a dynamic transition in comnerce and 
culture. 

UI-$5.70 


GROOMING 


CLOTHES AND YOU: LINE AND PROPORTION 
ND 11 min. . B.W. 

Explains how to choose clothes that "do the most" for you. Body types illustrated 
and "right and wrong" demonstrations. Stresses dressing according to physical and 
personal needs to improve appearance. Coronet Films. 

NMRA-sale price $60.00 


COSMETICS 00254 

1967 17 min. Color 

Teenage girls learn how to apply make-up and style hair. 
nijl;5.75 

ERIC 
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COVER GIRL IN PARIS 

ND 22 min. Color 

Gives beauty advice and aims at developing clothes consciousness. Sterling Movies 
NRMA-no charge 


DRESSIN' UP 

ND 14 min. Color 

Aimed at teenage boys and their grooming habits. Association Films. 
NRMA-no charge 


GOOD GROOMING FOR GIRLS 

1956 11 min. B.W. 

Shows that attractive appearance is achieved by following a good grooming routine- 
well planned wardrobe, attention of hair, nails and teeth, cleanliness; posture; 
proper diet and rest. 

FSU-$2.25 
UM0-$2.50 


GOOD LOOKS/HERE AND NOW 

ND 15 min. Color 

This film presents basic reasons for good grooming and is designed to motivate botf 
teenage boys and girls to responsibility for their own "Good Looks/Here and Now." 
bcript IS based on tape-recorded interviews with 200 teens, who expressea their owr 
views on good grooming. Teenagers narrate and demonstrate personal cleanliness 
techniques. Story line centers on a fast-paced basketball game. Original music 
and lyrics in the teen idiom set the mood. 

MTPS-no charge 


MAKE-UP 

ND 11 min. Color 

Emphasizes that good looks are a result of good health, good diet, plenty of rest 
and cleanliness and that make-up should be used sparingly, if at all. 

BU-$6.00 


MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR FACE 08223 
1958 11 min. Color 

Explains that facial beauty begins with basic health habits, proper rest, diet. 
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skin care, careful use of make-up and hair styles. 

CU-$4.00 

FSU-$3.75 

SDSU-$2.00 


SCRUB GAME 

ND 20 min. Color 

The important functions of the skin and advice on skin care given. Emphasizes how 
cleanliness improves personal appearance and good health. Modern Talking Picture 
Service. 

NRMA-no charge 


A TIME AND A PLACE 5-506 

ND 13 min. Color 

Film presents the case for good grooming from the teenage point of view. 
ASF-no charge 


WARDROBE 

ND 13 min. Color 

Stresses the fact that good taste and judgement, based on knowledge of one's own 
figure, are of primary importance in the choice of a wardrobe. 

BU-$6.00 


THE WELL MANNERED LOOK 

ND 22 mi p. Color 

Depicts an attractive worker. Reviews function of fibers in clothing - stresses 
caring for clothes. Hints on good grooming. Du Pont. 

NRMA-no charge 


HISTORY OF BUSINESS 


AMERICA AND SONS, UNLIMITED 

ND n min. B.W. 

Progress of American business from pioneer days to the present with emphasis on 
the cooperation between management, labor and the consumer. 

use- $2. 00 
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AMERICA BECOMES AN INDUSTRIAL NATION 04201 
1967 25 niin. Color 

History of Industrial Revolution, 1776-1876, in the United States. 

CU-$7.50 
UA-$6.00 


BANK HOLIDAY CRISIS OF 1933 3-4004 
NO 27 min. B.W. 

Provides a kaleidoscopic treatment of America during when all banks were closed by 
F.D.R. in order to avert the panic that was sweeping the country. Includes the 
cause and effect of the Bank Holiday. 

SU-$5.25 


BEFORE THE DAY 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

Presents founding of Social Security system. Explains what it was like before Social 
Security. 

UA-$4.00 


BEGINNINGS AND GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 04677 

1960 11 min. B.W. 

Shows development of U.S. manufacturing between Revolutionary and Civil Wars. Fac- 
tors which contributed to industrial growth - inventions, investments and labor are 
explained. 

WU-$3.00 NIU-$2.25 2u30121 

MSU-$2.25 FSU-$3.65 
UM-$2.25 


BOOM OR BUST ~ BE, WEEN THE WARS 1925-1935 
ND 24 min. Color 

Reviews American's isolationism, high tariffs, Germans and Japanese conflict, stock 
market crash and leaders of the period. 

UA-$6.00 


CITIES: HOW THEY GROW 05282 
1955 11 min. B.W. 

Calls attention to what factors contribute to location of cities. Compares past 
and present factors. Shows how a city grows. 

ERJCU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 UM-$2.25 NIU-$2.75 FSU-$2.25 UM0$2.50 
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CGITiUNISM: THE SOVIET MODEL 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Historical development of present Russian system. How the state acts as one giant 
business firm directing production facilities and establishing production goals, 
tricking planning decisions, and establishing prices and wages to conform to economic 
plans rather than to free market forces. 

MSU-$5.50 
UM-$5.50 


THE COUNTRY STORE IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
ND 12 min. Color 

Shows role of country store in turn of the century America. Shows products and 
services it provided. Shows how mail order store and automobiles put an end to 
them. Compares its services, packaging, etc. with a modern supermarket. 

BU-$6.00 


DEVELOPING OF COMMUNICATIONS (FROM TELEGRAPH TO TV) 
1964 10 min. B.W. 

Traces development of modern communicatiot-<5. 

CU-$3.00 UM0-$2.50 
UU-$3.00 SDSU-$2.00 


FOOD SUPPLY: ITS EFFECT ON CIVILIZATION 

1968 15 min. Color 

Traces the factors that have fostered or hindered agricultural growth and conse- 
quently civilization in a number of societies. Examines early Greece, Europe in 

the middle ages. Colonial America and the United States and Latin America today. 

UI-$5.25 
UA-$4.00 


GROWTH OF BIG BUSINESS IN AMERICA 
1967 16 m^. B.W. 

Betwean 1865 and/l900 America's economy underwent marked change. Factors respon- 
sible for this /hange included; a growing population, improved transportation, in- 
creased technology, and aggressive businessmen who created great corporations. 
As examples, the film traces the growth of Carnegie Steel and Standard Oil, and 
shows how anti-trust federal legislation was enacted in attempts to regulate this 
growth. 

UI-$4.95 
UA-$4.00 

O 
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HAD YOU LIVED THEN 2-7502 

ND 15 min. Color 

History presented through the daily life of an average U.S. citizen of 1800. How 
did he live, earn a living, shop and what did he buy, how did he travel, etc. 

SU-$8.00 


HOW IT EVOLVED 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

Examines influence of the l^^iustrial Revolution on American technology, finance and 

management and traces the ^.^elopment of our business system from colonial days to 
the giant corporations of today. 

BU-$7.80 FSU-$6.00 

ASF-$8.50 NT-702 UA-$6.00 


THE IDEA OF THE CITY 7030540 

ND 28 min. Color 

Tracing the historical transition from 
explores the nature and the consequent 
its measurement by financial return to 

NIU-$10.75 


the pre-rindustrial city, John K. Galbraith 
of commitment to "economic efficiency" and 
private owners. 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION :BEGINNINGS IN THE U.S. 51282 
1968 23 min. Color 

Traces the explosive growth of the Industrial Revolution in the U.S., beginning 
with a thread mill built in 1791. Eli Whitney*s development of interchangeable 
parts pulled people from farms into factories by the thousands. The parallel devel- 
opment of transportation, with the Erie Canal, the development of the steam en- 
gine and the expansion of the steam engine and the expansion of railroads made 
the entire continent a vast marketplace. 

UI-$7.80 UA-$6.00 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 55491 
1959 26 min. B.W. 

Dramatizes the changes which took place in England during the 19th century, when 
the nation became The Workshop of the World. Shows how the domestic system based 
on the work of village craftsmen was replaced by the factory system, based on ma- 
chine production. Three inventions, the spinning jenny, the power loom, and the 
steam engine transformed the English economy and way of life. 

UI-$7.25 
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THE INHERITANCE 07454 

1965 58 min. B.W. 

Traces the long and bitter struggle of workers against economic exploitation. 
CU,NU-no price available UM-$9.25 UM0-$3.00 UA-$8.00 


LABOR AND SOCIAL SECURITY 07763 
1964 14 min. B.W. 

Historical backround that led to enactment of social security is presented. In- 
formation on expansion of the act to extend coverage also included. 

WU-$4.50 UM-$1.50 UM0-$2.00 


LABOR COMES OF AGE 35034 , 

1966 22 min. B.W. 

How F.D.R. upheld worker's rights. The first step toward protective labor legis- 
lation that came with the New Deal and after. 

CU-$4.50 UM-$4.25 


THE LABOR MOV£MENT:BEGINNINGS AND GROWTH IN AMERICA 07767 
1959 14 min. B.W. 

Traces development of organized labor from post-Civil war period to WWI. Shows 
changing relationship between management and labor and the changing national 
economy. 

CU-$4.50 MSU-UM-$2.75 NIU-$3..5 4030100 FSU-$3.25 UM0-$3.50 
SDSU-$2.50 UI-$4.15 34950 


LAND OF PROMISE 

ND 28 min. Color 

Explains role of labor in social, economic and political history and traces the 
history of industry in America. 

UA-no charge 


THE MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION 08263 
1966 26 min. B.W. 

Traces course and development of industry from the Ford-inspired industrial 
revolution to the complex chain of space-science events. Visualizes birth of 
"big industry," the changing rel'tions between labor and capital and the expand- 
ing role of government in industry. 

ERIC $10' 00 WSU-$4.70 
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MIRACLE OF FEEDING AMERICA 

1955 27 min. Color 

Dramatizes progress of the food industry during the past century. Emphasizes how 
companies stress good nutrition in their products. 

UU-$7.50 UM-$8.00 UA-no charge 


MR. EUROPE AND THE COMMON MARKET 
1962 52 min. B.W. 

The history of the establishment of the Coimon Market, Jean Monet's contribution, 
and some of the issues raised inside and outside of the original six countries by 
its existence are shown. 

WSU-$7.10 MSU-UM-$9.25 UA-$10.00 


PROOFS OF PROGRESS 

ND 44 min. B.W. 

Shows the progress of rail transportation through the years. 
UM0-$2.00 


RISE AND FALL OF THE GREAT LAKES 
ND 17 min. Color 

Though the Great Lakes have had their ups and downs, nothing has been harder to take 
than what man has done to them lately with pollution. 

UM-$6.50 


THE RISE OF BIG BUSINESS 17029 
1969 27 min. Color 

Studies 3 men-Carnegie, J.D. Rockefeller, and J. P. Morgan-who exemplified rise of 
Big Business. Studies their values, aspirations and achievements and shows their 
effect on the growth of great business enterprises and the effect of these enter- 
prises on American society. 

CU,WU-$7.50 BU-$12.50 NIU-$9.90 7030686 UA-$6.00 


THE RISE OF LABOR 01315 

1969 30 min. Color 

How labor unions arose with the emphasis on Pullman strike, Wagner Act, CIO's for- 
mation and more. The backround shown of labor management attitudes helps give aud- 
ience an understanding of the continuing interplay of elements in the nation's 
economic history. 

EBj£ :U.UU-$7.50 
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THE RISE OF THE INDUSTRIAL GIANTS 09823 
1967 25 min. Color 

Covers the rise of industrial giants as a result of growth of monopolies in rail- 
roads, oil and steel industries. Discusses serious social, economic and political 
problems that arose. 

rU-$7.50 UA-$6.00 


THE RISE OF ORGANIZED LABOR 09821 
1960 18 min. B.W. 

Explains economic conditions that led to foundation of unions, jrowth of unions, 
and discusses the present problems and responsibilities of unions to our economic 
system. 

CU,NU-$7.00 BU-$5.75 MSU-UM-$4.25 NIU-$4.90 4030054 FSU-$4.75 
UA-$4.00 


RIVER OF POWER 

1968 22 min. Color 

The film traces the growth of the oil industry from the initial discovery in 1858. 
Examines the impact this source of energy has had on the economic and social de- • 
velopment of our country. Charts further discovery, exploration, transportation, 
refining techniques, and views the many products made possible by oil. 

UI-$6.90 UA-$4.00 


ROOTS OF LABOR UNIONS (K) 

NO 28 min. B.W. 

How unions were organized-skilled trades first, basis of craft, later by indus- 
try. Why workers join unions. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


SAILS OF EXPLORATION 

ND 17 min. Color 

Shows historical development of water transportation by sail power. Stresses 
importance of clipper ships to early U.S. economic life. 

UA-$4.00 


SMALL MIRACLE 4-1559 

ND 14 min. Color 

Examines varied subjects-highway design, shoe retailing, teaching and other every- 
cnfr^ endeavors. Describes man's never-ending struggle for knowledge, and in this 
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way helps place modern technology in historic and philosophic perspective. 
SIU-$5.95 


TOWARD THE GUILDED AGE-INVENTIONS AND BIG BUSINESS 1876-1898 
ND 24 min. Color 

Discusses inventions-phonographs, light bulbs, elevators, telephones and men- 
Vanderbilt, Carnegie, Rockefeller and Roosevelt. 

UA-.$6.00 


TRANSPORTATION REVOLUTION : THE STORY OF AMERICA'S GROWTH 
1970 21 min. Color 

How changing modes of transportation shaped America's history and way of life-horse 
and buggy, conestoga wagon, steamboat, railroad, automobile and airplane. The 
current problems of pollution and congestion also discussed. 

UM-$7.00 


TRUSTS AND TRUST BUSTERS 

ND 25 min. Color 

De'jcribes power of the industrial giants at turn of the century and relates how 
Teddy Roosevelt as president helped establish the principle that government has the 
right to interfere in business. 

UA-$6.0G 


'29 BOOM AND '30's DEPRESSION 10998 
1960 15 min. B.W. 

Discusses factors which led to the depression. Explains government legislation and 
regulation that were used to end depression and prevent future depressions. 

CU,NU,UU-$7.00 .WSU-$3.50 UM-$3.25 NlU-$3.75 4030338 FSU-$3.50 
UA-$4.00 


WHEN OUTPUT WAS LOW: THE 1930' s (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Profound effects of the Depression in the economic, political, and social life in the 
U.S. Debate on appropriate and necessary role of government in promoting economic 
stability. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 NIL'-$5.15 6200029 
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WHEN PRICES WERE HIGH: THE 1950' s (K) 
ND 28min. B.W. 

How post-war problem was one of price stability, not unemployment. Rapid rise in 
prices in the 50' s; how U.S. inflation focused attention on fixed-income recipi- 
ents; the redistribi'tion of effect; extra power gained by unions; contribution 
of government to inflation-measures to choke off inflation. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 NIU-$5.15 6200030 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


ANGER AT WORK: STORY OF THE HEADACHE SWITCH 
ND 21 min. B.W. 

Explains the "headache switch' one of the mental mechanisms of man's personal- 
ity which involves displacement of anger onto other men and impairs efficiency. 

BU-$5.75 UM-$4.25 UI-$5.65 44417 


ARE YOU LISTENING? 

ND 12'imin. B.W. 

Disagnoses the "disease of not listening" and, by focusing on causes, provides a 
basis on which a program of prevention can be developed. 

NRMA-sale price $140.00 preview-$10. 00 


ATTITUDE CHANGES 04499 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

Discusses popular theory that it is relatively easy to change attitudes. Explains 
the factors and qualities necessary to actuate this change. 

UU-$10.00 


AVOIDING COMMUNICATION BREAKDOWN 00097 
1967 24 min. Color 

Takes office situation where communications break down. Illustrates ways that 
information can be contaminated by the idea, attitudes and beliefts of all who 
carry it. How to prevent breakdown. 

CU,UU-$13.00 WSU-$8.30 MSU-UM-$8.00 NIU-$8.00 7050325 UM0-$7.5O 
NRMA-sale price-$275.00 (rental $45.00/wk. )-BNA UA-$6.00 
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THE BEHAVIOR GAME 

ND 8 min. Color 

Shows the contagious nature of both good and bad behavior. Begins with humorous 
chain rcGCtion of bad behavior in a place of business. We constantly use behavior 

for judging others. Gives examples of good and bad behavior while working with 

others- the public or fellow employees. 

BU-$6.00 


BLUE COLLAR TRAP 8565 

ND 51 min. Color 

Examines tne life-styles, politics, views and frustrations of young blue-collar 
workers in the U.S. 

U.CAL-$30.00 


BUILDING A CLIMATE FOR INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 
1969 24 min. Color 

Psychological analysis of real growth as compared with mere status symbols as mea- 
sures of advancement; why, when a parson stops growing he starts to die-biologi- 
cally and psychologically. 

UM-$10.00 


CAGES 2030657 

ND 8 min. B.W. 

Animated film from Poland which tells us that one way or another, we are all priso- 
ners-of ourselves, our ideas, dreams and place in the world. 

NIU-$4.15 


THE CLERK 05327 

1958 27 min. B.W. 

Shows problems of person in a dull repetitive job. Shows conflict of what he wants 
from a job and what industry expects from him. 

CU-$13.00 UI-$7.45 55474 


COFFEE BREAK 

ND 14 min. Color 

How coffee break presents problems to business and Industry. The solution-look at 
both sides objectively. 

ERIC 
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DEALING WITH PROBLEM PEOPLE:THE DISORDERLY PERSON 20141 
1969 7 min. Color 

Takes a look at a typical disorganized worker, who fails to systematize his 
life or work habits, and not only inconveniences others, but endangers them. 
Open ended to stimulate group discussion. -v, 

UI-$3.00 


DEALING WITH PROBLEM PEOPLE: THE FORGETTER 20142 
1969 7 min. Color 

Even if his basic work performance is adequate, he can be a menace to himself and 
his fell ow workers through his absentminded actions. Open ended to stimulate 
group discussion. 

UI-$3.00 


DEALING WITH PROBLEM PEOPLE: THE HOTHEAD 20143 
1969 7 min. Color 

Exhibits the typical actions of a worker with a very v^t fuse. His tendency 
to lose his temper can constitute a hazard for himself, and for fellow workers. 
Open ended to stimulate group discussion. 

UI-$3.00 


DEALING WITH PROBLEM PEOPLE: THE SCOFFER 20144 
1969 7 min. Color 

Examines the worker who refuses to take the rules of the shop seriously. His 
attitude can endanger himself and infect other workers. Open ended to stimulate 
group discussion. 

UI-$3.00 


DIAGNOSING GROUP OPERATIONS 6452 
1963 30 min. B.W. 

Looks into the causes of conflicts that arise in groups and tells how to identify 
symptoms of group problems. 

U.CAL-$10.00 


DR B.F. SKINNER 65008 

1967 55 min. B.W. 


ERIC 


Dr. Richard Evans interviews the famous professor of psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity to elicit his evaluation of Freudian theory, of motivation, of operant 
.nditioning, schedules of reinforcement, of punishment, and of teaching machines. 


UI-$13.70 
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DR. GORDON ALLPORT 65009 

1967 55 iiin. B.W. 

Dr. Richard Evans interviews the Harvard University professor of social relations 
to exhibit his reactions to Freudian theory and his own contributions to the under- 
standing of personality along the lines of trait theory and functional autonomy 
of motives. 

UI-$13.70 


EFFECTIVE LISTENING 05992 

1959 15 min. B.W. 

Demonstrates importance of effective listening in coninuni cations process. Points 
out obstacles to effective listening and how to overcome them. 

CU-$7.00 UM-$2.75 FSU-$4.50 UI-$5.00 35618 UA-$4.00 


EMOTIONAL STYLES IN HUMAN BEHAVIOR 6050484 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Examines a variety of personal problems and proposes methods for dealing effecti- 
vely with diverse personality types. Diagrams present guidelines for determining 
the kinds of people best suitable to different jobs and for predicting how they may 
be expected to operate under normal and stress conditions. 

NIU-$4.75 


ESTABLISHING WORK STANDARDS BY SAMPLING 
1959 25 mir.. Color 

How a work standard is established and used for labor control. Work sampling 
measuring technique as applied to the operation of a shipping department. 

UM-$8.00 NRMA-sale price $250.00 rental $13.50-U.CAL 


THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 

1955 25 min. B.W. 

Dramatizes the fact that we see what we want to see and hear what we wan to hear. 
Illustrates the importance of caution and illustrates the mechanism of projection. 

NRMA-sale price-$225. 00 rental-$25. 00/wk. preview-no charge 


51% 8452 

ND 25 min. Color 

Shows three dramatized episodes, each port-^aying a different aspect of prejudice and 
discrimination against women, designed to convince management(assumed to he men) 
O that women should be given equal opportunity to attain management positions. 

ERJC 

' "U.CAL-$14.00 
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FLOW PROCESS CHART AND HOW TO USE IT 
1951 15 min. Color 

Process analysis through flow chart; application to work-simplification. Step- 
by-step entries, coding by symbols, graphic development. 

MSU-UM-$4.50 UI-$5.25 22342 UA-$4.00 


A GOOD BEGINNING 

ND 13 min. Color 

Effective way to induct and train employees on the new jobs. Need to relieve 
tensions before useful training can begin. 

UM-$4.50 NIU-$3.75 5050345 UM0-$3.50 UA-$2.00 • 
NRMA-sale price $125.00 preview-$5. 00 rental-$25. 00/wk. BNA 


THE GRAPEVINE 06829 

1958 8 min. Color 

Asks "How can rumors be kept from getting started?" Shov/s the importance of 
good communication within the office. 

CU,NU,UU-$7.00 MSU-UM-$2.25 FSU-$2.50 UA-$2.00 
NRMA-sale price-$65. 00{B.W. ) or $125.00 (Color) 


THE GRIPER 24095 

1954 12 min. B.W. 

Exhibits: the griper-the individual who always sees and accepts the pessin^istic 
side of life-at home and at school. Designed to stimulate discussion of the 
problems surrounding this type of individual. 

UI-$3.40 


GUILT FEELINGS 6020040 

ND 29 min. B.W. 

Plight of a young art salesman who feels that a new man in the firm is becoming 
more successful than he. He dreams of the others death. He reacts by being 
overfriendly to the competitor. Film discusses guilt feelings and their conse- 
quences. 

NIU-$5.15 


HOW TO GET COOPERATION 07204 
1950 11 min. B.W. 

Shows how to secure cooperation of others and how desired ends can be reached 
^~-re easily with cooperation of others. 

ERLC 

"*CU-$3.00 FSU-$2.25 UM0-$2.50 
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HOW TO GIVE AND TAKE INSTRUCTIONS OyZC 
1951 10 min. B.W. 

Presents 5 l^asic skills necessary for clear and effective communication and in- 
structions. Shows how to give and receive them. 

CU,UU-$3.00 MSU-UM-$2.25 FSU-$2.25 UI-$3.10 23318 


HUMAN NATURE AND ORGANIZATIONAL REALITIES 
1967 28 min. Color 

txperiments in ve-designing routine jobs to motivate workers. Analysis of alie- 
nated worker and human tendency to fear change produce insights into the psychology 
of effective management. 

CU,UU-$i3.00 MSU-UM-$8.50 NIU-$9.75 7020026 FSU-$11.35 
NRMA-sale price-$350.00 preview-$15.00 rental -$50. 00/wk. BNA 


IMAGINATION AT WORK 

ND 21 min. Color 

Creative thinking on the job-perceptual, cultural and emotional blocks to creativi- 
ty; importance of sensitivity, fluency, flexibility and originality. 

UM-$4.25 


IN THE COMPANY OF MEN 

ND 52 min. B.W. 

Documentary which examines the conflicting attitudes between the hard-core unem- 
ployed and company foremen. Using sensitivity training and role-playing, it ex- 
plores the breakdown and reconstruction of communication between "unemployable" 
and the men who hire, train and supervise new employees. 

NYu-$25.00 UM-$10.50 


INDIVIDUAL MOTIVATION AND BEHAVIOR 
1963 30 min. B.W. 

Illustrates that the behavior of each member of a group is affected by various 
fihysical and psychological needs and by various forces outside the group which act 
upon him. 

BU-$7.80 FSU-$6.00 NIU-$5.15 6030588 ASF-$8.50 NT-721 


THE INTERVIEW 07515 

1960 5 min. Color 

Portrays satirical interview between "square" and "hip." Shows confusion resulting 
^ from lack of communication. 

ERIC 

"™"CU-$7.00 BU-$6.00 UM-$2.25 
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INTRODUCTION TO WORK SAMPLING 
ND 18 min. 


B.W. 


Random sampling used for measuring work as well as measuring delays and idle time. 


Hertzberg's solution to the problem of motivation-enrich job to allow more re- 
sponsibility, individual achievement and growth. Demonstrates how this is done 
based on actual case where results have been measured. 

UM-$10.00 


JOB EVALUATION 07668 

1951 10 min. B.W. 

Shows job analyst preparing job specifications and analyses several methods of 
job rating which are used uy managers to make jcb '?valuat1ons and determine pay 
scales. 

NU-$5.00 FSU-$2.75 


JOB EVALUATION AND MERIT RATING 
1953 13 min. B.W. 

Describes the work of a job analyst. Situations in plant shown as is the value 
of accurate analysis. 

FSU-$3.75 NRMA-sale price-$75.00 


JUDGING PEOPLE 

1962 23 min. B.W. 

Help supervisors avoid costly errors of judging people and provide insight into 
the process of reaching more accurate apprr^sals. 

UM-$4.50 NIU-$5.25 4050302 UA-$6.00 


K.I.T.A. OR WHAT HAVE YOU DONE FOR ME LATELY 17210 
1969 27 min. B.W. 

Explains Herzberg's motivation-hygiene theory. Emphasis on hygiene-why it 
escalates, why it fails to motivate and how to manage it. 


MSU-UM-$3.50 


JOB ENRICHMENT IN ACTION 
1969 20 min. 


Color 


UU-$10.00 


UM-$10.00 
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MAKE YOUR OWN DECISIONS 

1951 11 min. B.W. 

Presents 3 questions which should prec»!de a decision-and illustrates how the deci- 
sion, action based on it, and responsibility for it can follow consideration of the 
answers to these questions. 

FSU-$2.25 


THE MAKING OF A DECISION 

ND 32 min. B.W. 

An open-end film about the decision-making process. Trains one to follow logical 
steps in the decision making process. Discusses importance of personal insight. 

UA-$6.00 


MAN-MACHINE CHARTS— HOW THEY ARE MADE AND USED 43552 
1953 22 min. B.W. 

Construction and use of a man-machine paper chart to record activities performed 
by the man and the machine he is operating. The activities then are studied in 
combination to see if they can be rearranged or simplified for more effective use 
of the man and the machine's time. 

UI-$5.95 sale price-$85.00 


MANAGEMENT OF HUMAN ASSETS 

1967 28 min. Color 

Rensis Likert discusses leadership and supervision-showing superiority of modern 
techniques of positive motivation over authoritarian, harsh methods. 

MSU-UM-$8.50 FSU-$10.80 UI"$9.15 56764 NRMA-sale price-$350.00 

pre\n'ew-$15.00 rental-$50.00/ 

week 


MEANINGS ARE IN PEOPLE 00773 

1967 24 min. Color 

David Berlo examines faults in direct communication. Meanings often not in words 
but in people. Presents reenactment of what was said, thought and implied by 
managers and subordinates in a typical office work situation. 

UU-$13.00 WSU-$8.30 MSU-UM-$8.00 NIU-$7.75 7050326 UM0-$7.50 
NRMA-sale price- $275. 00 rental $45.00/wk. BNA 


ERIC 
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MR. FINLEY*S FEELINGS 08520 

1957 10 min. Color 

Discusses ways of meeting stress situations and handling day to day relationships 
with people. 

NU-$7.00 


MODERN MEANING OF EFFICIENCY 

1969 27 min. Color 

Hertzberg expl^iins why extreme job simplification is no longer efficient. It is 
amputation, nit utilization of talent. Shows why poor attitudes of workers are 
often a result, not a cause of their inefficiency. 

UM-$10.00 


MOTION STUDY PRINCIPLES WITH APPLICATIONS SHOWING BETTER AND EASIER WAYS TO WORK 2-3009 
ND 20 min. B.W. 

Explains how principles are applied to assembly operations. Stresses use of 
smooth, fatigue-eliminating motions. 

SU-$5.00 


MOTIVATION AND PRODUCTION 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

Discusses relationship between human motives and the resulting behavior pattern, 
as seen in production, cooperation, absenteeism and other factors found in the 
business setting. 

UU-$10.00 


NO HANDS BUT YOURS F-576 

ND 28 min. Color 

Marilyn Van Debur inspires her audience to be dedicated and devoted to their own 
ideals. Talk highlighted by insights into seemingly insurmountable problems 
overcome by successful people from all walks of life. Recommended for high school 
assembly showings. 

ASF-no charge 


OVERCOMING WORRY 23149 

1950 11 min. B.W. 

This film demonstrates how worry can cause ill tempers, stramed relationships, 
and physical illnesses. This is a story of a boy's concern for his father. It 
^ emonstrates the contagious quality of worry and how it can be overcome. 

ERJC 

™~^I-$3.00 
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PERCEPTION AND COMMUNICATION 09210 
ND 32 min. B.W. 

Shows with examples how human perceptions affect the coiimuni cation process and the 
individual's concept of reality. Introduces congnitive and transactional theories 
of perception using illustrations from training programs in industry. 

UU-$10.00 UMO-$7.50 UI-$8.90 56662 


PERFORMANCE EVALUATION SFP-673 
1960 26 min. B.W. 

Teaches supervisors the importance of frequent, conscientious performance dis- 
cussions with subordinates. 

USG-$45.50 sale price 


PERSON TO PERSON CONWUNICATION 09216 
1956 14 min. B.W. 

Analyses major barriers to interpersonal understanding and demonstrates specific 
practical methods for overcoming them. 

UU,CU-$7.00 WSU-$3.70 UA-$4.00 


PLANNING AN.J LAYING OUT WORK 

ND 11 min. B.W. 

Importance of careful planning before starting a job. Serious results of poor 
planning. 

uM-$e.oo 


PLANNING FOR SUCCESS 23147 

1951 11 min. B.W. 

Tells the sLory of a boy who has set his goals too high and as a result has become 
discouraged and concluded that he is a failure. Shows how he reacts to this con- 
ception of failure, how sympathetic counseling helps him to a more real i si tic 
approach, and how he is able to achieve success by setting his immediate goals with- 
in his own ability. 

UI-$3.I0 


PLEASE LISTEN 08058 

1959 10 min. Color 

Reveals problems of a businessman who doesn't listen-urges audiences to become 
good listeners. 

ErJc^-$7.oo 
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PROCESS CHARTS 33515 

1953 16 min. B.W. 

How a process chart is made, and how work can be simplified systematically 

through its use are illustrated by analysis of a specific familiar work oper- 
ation setting in a dinner table at home. Applications of process charting and 

flow diagramming in a variety of work situations are suggested. 

UI-$4.45 


PROMOTION BY-PASS 09565 

1958 7 min. Color 

Shows how to handle the situation of by-pass to older employees-how to break 
disappointing news. 

CU,UU-$7.00 MSU-UM-$2.00 FSU-$2.75 UI-$2.45 25749 UA-$2.00 


SELF MOTIVATED ACHIEVER 

ND 28 min. Color 

David McClelland discusses problem of identifying individuals with high need 

for achievement and how to deal with them in the organization. 

MSU-$9.50 


SKYSCRAPER 7989 

1959 20 min. Color 

Imaginative record of construction of a New York City skyscraper focusing on 
human involvement-construction workers, designers and engineers. 

U.CAL-$12.00 


SOCIAL ANIMAL (FOCUS ON BEHAVIOR) 56184 
1964 29 min. B.W. 

Investigates ways in which man i'> influenced and changed by society. Effect of 
group pressure to conform is deu;onstrated through experimental work of Dr. 
Stanley Schachter of Columbia University. 

UI-$8.05 


THE STRANGEST SECRET 10542 

1960 30 min. Color 

Reveals the basic principle for becoming a success in life as compared to being 
a failure. Secret for acheivement is within oneself and can be realized by setting 
a goal and thinking toward it, followed by action. Emphasizes the fact that there 
O a key to greatness in every job, and gives a formula for finding it. 

"""^-$7.50 
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THAT'S NOT MY JOB 56537 

1966 28 min. B.W. 

Examines ways in which an employ.-.e can ascertain what is expected of him, can 
derive as much satisfaction as possible from his work, learn how his work relates 
to the work of others and to the end product of service of the group, and develop 
attitudes contributing to a cooperative work pattern. 

UI-$7.80 UA-$6.00 


THEORY X AND THEORY Y-THE WORK OF DOUGLAS MCGREGOR 
1968 28 min. Color 

Discusses motivation and productivity in business. 

CU-$13.00 UM-$8.00 FSU-$12.00 


THEORY X AND THEORY Y PART 2, APPLICATION OF THE THEORY 
1969 25 min. Color 

Shows why a Theory Y manager will be likely to elicit greater productivity from 
employees. 

UM-$8.00 FSU-$12.00 


TROUBLE WITH ARCHIE 19970 

1963 10 min. Color 

Covers the subject of constructive discipline. Shows importance of fairness in 
disci pi ining. 

UU-$7.00 UM-$4.00 NIU-$3.50 5050343 UA-$2.00 


THE TROUBLE WITH WOMEN 10971 
1959 7 min. B.W. 

Provokes discussion about advantages and disadvantages of women at work. 
NU-$5.00 UM-$3.00 FSU-$4. 25-col or 


UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION 

ND 39 min. B.W. 

Our everyday actions are often determined by influences of which we are unaware. 
The part played by unconscious motivation in human behavior is graphically shown. 

MSU-$8.25 
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UNDERSTANDING MOTIVATION 01342 
1967 28 min. Color 

Explains the scope of behavioral science as it applies to the field of manage- 
ment. Shows increased knowledge and new techniques that show up on the profit 
and loss statement. 

CU,UU-$13.00 MSU-$9.50 


WORK: COPING WITH THE 20-HOUR WEEK 8419 
1972 22 min. Color 

Economist Robert Theobald and Riva Poor, author of The Four Day Week, provide 
commentary for an exploration of the possibilities and potential effects of 
shortened workweeks, guaranteed annual incomes, and computerization or elim- 
ination of most structured, routine jobs. In brief interviews, workers discuss 
their jobs and how they feel about them. 

U.CAL-$25.00 


WORK MEASUREMENT WORKS MF61-5349 
1969 23 min. B.W. 

Illustrates work measurement in 4 areas-improving work methods, scheduling and 
controlling work, determining productivity, and forecasting resource requirements. 

USG-sale price $48.75 


WORKING TOGETHER 43417 

1952 22 min. B.W. 

Portrays vividly how workers and management learned from hard experience that 

working together pays. Clearly defines management, point-t'ng out without bias, 

the grievances of both. Drives home the fact that thoughtful men on both sides 

of the industrial fence can work for and gradually obtain mutual understanding. 

UI-$6.05 UA-$4.00 


YOU, YOURSELF INCORPORATED 

ND 28 min. Color 

Self-development, self-fulfillment and success-a message to all employees and a 
challenge to personal growth and improvement. 

UM-$8.50 NRMA sale price-$275.00 preview-$5.00 rental-$45.00/wk. 


ZERO DEFECTS-RIGHT TRE FIRST TIME SFP-1554 
1966 22 min. Color 

,jj^„.plains purpose of the Zero Defects program. Emphasizes responsibility of each 
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individual to do his job right the first time. Depicts how errors result from 
inadequate equipment and experience and wrong attitudes. 

USG-sale price~$74.74 


INSURANCE 


AFTER THE COLLISION ¥'Z79 

ND 24 min. Color 

This film narrated by John Daly, investigates no-fault automobile insurance. The 
film presents many points of view — both those in support and in opposition. 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller, N.Y. Supt. of Insurance Benjamin Schenck, former White 
House advisor Daniel P. Moynihan, Sen, Philip A. Hart, and Richard Markus, President 
of the American Trial Lawyers Association are among those who appear in the film. 
Through use of animation, the concept of no-fault insurance is explained. Avail- 
able only to adult groups. 

,'^jF-no charge 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 05015 

1954 20 min. Color 

Surveys daily hazards covered by casualty insurance. Reviews career opportunities 
in insurance. 

WU-$10,00 MSU-UM-$4.25 


A CHANCE TO BUILD S-107 

ND 28H min. Color 

A look at what happens when an investment in people takes place. Shows how insur- 
ance companies invest in the housing projects, business ventures and new jobs, 

ASF-no charge 


DOLLARS AND SENSE 2317 

ND 14 min. Color 

A complete breakdown of life insurance needs. Coverage as an w. ortant supplement 
to retirement income, 

ASF-no charge 


HUEBNER LECTURE: LIFE INSUREANCE AS AN INVESTMENT 
ND 27 min, B.W. 


O Features ideal investment; reasonable, regular rate of return; nonfluctuating value; 
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ease in selection or management; continuous market at par; favorable loan 
provisions. 

MSU-$4.00 


INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE LOSSES 07496 
1952 14 min. B.W. 

Animation shows how f1re insurance can pay for fire damage because each policy 
owner contributes a small amount each year and only a few need the funds. 

UU-$4.50 UM-$4.50 


THE INVISIBLE FORCES S-856 

ND 13% min. B.W. 

A chronicle of the insurance industry from 1,000 B.C. to the present. Shows 
scenes of natural disasters-rebuilding of homes, businesses and communities 
through insurance funds. 

ASF-no charge 


THE MAN FROM A.u.N.T .1 .E.S-860 

ND 13% min. Color 

This entertaining animated film tells the story of a visit from Venus to Earth 
by John R. Galaxy, member of A.U.N.T.KE. During his stay, Mr. Galaxy is intro- 
duced to the many different types of insurance policies, what determines their 
cost, and a brief history of insurance on our planet. Available to junior high 
level and above 

ASF-no charge 


NEW WAVE:CONNECTICUT STYLE 5941 
ND 20 min. Color 

Film about Conecticut^s Insurance Industry. What an industry can do for a state 
and its people through investments, donations to research and job opportunities. 

ASF-no charge, but restricted availability 


100 and ONE CANDLES 
1964 20 min. 

This film prepared for the 100th anniversary celebration of the Travelers, traces 
the history of the company from its founding to the present. It shows the 
company's growth, as well as its role in the community. 


^'"GFF-no charge 
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PERSONAL INSURANCE 

':965 30 min. B.W. 

Covers insurance needs of families. Various types of life insurance-whole, term, 
endowment policies shown. 

UU-$10.OO 


PROPERTY INSURANCE AND PERSONAL LIABILITY 09571 
1965 30 min. B.W. 

Looks at all types of automobile insurance. Considers various policies available 
to protect against loss and liability on family home. 

UU-$10.OO 


SEARCH FOR SECURITY 

ND 16 min. B.W. 

Development of insurance plans and how law of probablity operates in rate setting. 
UM-$1.50 


THIS LLOYDS 

ND 35 min. Color 

This film, in full color, tells the story of Lloyds of London, the famous inter- 
national insurance iiicirket, from its inception three hundred years ago in a 17th 
century coffee house, to the present. The film shows its vast operations and the 
'*man to man" bargaining that is so characteristic of this famous insurance com- 
pany. Narrated by Anthony Quayle. 

EGFF-no charge 


TO LIFE, WITH LOVE 

1972 13 1/2 min. Color 

This film, in full color, is a new film on the fundamentals of life insurance. 
Especially designed for the young adult, this film describes how life insurance 
works and what it means at different stages of life. It depicts the problems and 
plaos of a young couple as they face the future together. 

EGFF-no charge 
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THE TORTURE TESTERS 

ND 13 1/2 min. Color 

Through the impartial application of science and engineering. Underwriters' 
Laboratories provides the safety margin on products essential to daily living. 
Here is the story of how this foremost testing laboratory investigates thousands 
of products for fire, accident, electrical marine, heating refrigeration, air 
conditioning, casualty, chemical and burglary hazards. 

MTPS-no charge 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


AGRICULTURAL FAIR 

ND 10 min. Color 

This film, in full color^ shows interesting aspects of the International Agri- 
cultural Fair, held every year at Santarem. 

EGFF-no charge 


AGRICULTURE'S SHOWCASE A3R0AD 04114 
1961 14 min. Color 

Shows how U.S. agricultural products are promoted abroad through participation in 
trade fairs, exhibits (food industry), demonstrations (manufacturing) and the ac- 
tivities of U.S. business representatives in negotiating for market outlets. 

CU-$10.00 WSU-$1.75 MSU-$1.50 SDSU-$2.00 

WU-$10.00 BU-$3.00 UM-$1.50 


ARCTIC FISHERMAN IN WORLD TRADE 1-5212 
ND 1 1 min. Color 

The interdependence of people in various parts of the world is the theme of this 
film. Shows how Norwegian fishermen in Lofotel Islands catch and preserve cod, 

then ship it to Italy, Africa and the U.S. in exchange for manufactured and 
agricultural goods. 

SU-$6.00 


ARTICLE 55 (BOLIVIA) 04436 
1952 10 min. B.W. 

U^N. answering Bolivians request for technical aid. Overview of Bolivia's econo- 
mic structure. Portrays Bolivia's dependence on tin ora in the world market for 
foreign exchange. Shows how technical assistance will help in economic reorgani- 
zation • 


1^' $5.00 
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BANANAS, GOLD FROM THE TROPICS 
1969 9 min. Color 

Problems of tropical climate on growing, shipping and fast ripening of bananas. 
WSU-$4.90 


BEYOND ALL BARRIERS 

1965 13 min. Color 

This film, in full color, points out the value of communications to people all over 
the world. Countries visited include Egypt, India, Thailand, Nigeria, Greece, 
Ethiopia, Cambodia, Hong Kong, Bolivia, and Peru. Radio and telephonic networks 
are shown under construction in remote areas, and the use of television, radio anc' 
mobile libraries to promote literacy, health and agricultural practices are shown. 

EGFF-no charge 


BREAKING THE TRADE BARRIER. I AND II 
ND 54 min. B.W. 

European common market and its effect on the American economy; discussion of trade 
expansion act which lowers trade barriers and its effect on small and large businesses 

UM-$8.00 

NIU-$9.90 6030210 
FSU-$10.90 


BUILDING A GLOBAL MARKET 

ND 21 min. Color 

Describes how an international corporation operates in many countries producing, mer- 
chandising, promoting and selling its products. 

UA-$4.00 


CITRUS IN MOTION 

ND 14 1/2 min. Color 

This colorful film provides a vivid insight into the culture, harvesting and world- 
wide marketing of California/Arizona oranges, lemons and grapefruit. 

MTPS-no charge 


COMMERCE AROUND THE COFFEE CUP 300A 
ND 10 min. B.W. 

Lowell Thomas explains the balance of international payments. Shows the interde- 
pendence of nations. Gives clear insight into the financial framework of interna- 
^ tional trade. 
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COOPERATION IS OUR BUSINESS 

1972 22 min. Color 

Documents the work and purpose of the Orgarn'zation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, a UN organization concerned with worldwide economic problems, parti- 
cularly in the underdeveloped nations. 

U.CAL.-$18.00 


A COUNTRY CALLED EUROPE 00249 
1967 21 min. Color 

Examines rise of common market as a world power. Shows free-flow of goods and 
service across national boundaries. 

CU-$5.75 FSU-$4.90 
BU-$10.00 UA-$4.00 
UM-$7.00 


DRIFT RIVER ALASKA 

1968 27 min. Color 

This film, in full color, takes the viewer through the planning and construction 
stages of building a pipeline and terminal to handle Alaska's newest and most 
bountiful treasure, petroleum. The Drift River Terminal consists of a deep water 
wharf supporting a 90,000 barrel ballast tank, loading pumps, tank farm, living 
quarters and loading platform. Part of the structure was built in Japan and had 
to be towed across thousands of miles of ocean. The rest of the structure was 
constructed on the mainland U.S.A. 

EGFF-no charge 


ECONOMICS OF TRADING AMONG NATIONS 7291 
1963 29 min. B.W. 

Uses simple examples to discuss economics of foreign trade. Explains factors for 
choosing export and import items, as well as advantages and disadvantages of 
foreign trade. 

U.CAL.-$7.00 


EXPORTS, IMPORTS, DOLLARS AND GOLD 6200005 
ND 29 min. B.W. 

The means of easing the net outflow of gold is examined with an explanation of the 
classic "doctrine of comparative advantage." 

NIU-$4.50 

ASF-$12.50 CF-550 
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FARMER FOR THE WORLD 00399 

1968 28 min. Color 

Shows growth of American agricultural exports in the 60's. Filmed abroad, it shows 
how users oenefit from it in India, Spain, Germany and Japan. 

CU-$7.50 BU-$3.00 
NU-$7.50 UM-$2.00 
WU-$7.50 UA-no charge 


FOREIGN MARKET NEWSREEL 

1962 13 min. Color 

Shows our principal agricultural exports and efforts going on to promote their 
consumption in Canada, England, Austria and Nigeria. 

WSU-$1.75 

BU-$3.00 

MSU-$1.50 


FOREIGN TRADE - CHALLENGE IN A CHANGING WORLD 
ND 20 min. B.W. 

Explains incentives for foreign trade and tells how international transactions 
are completed despite differing laws, economic objectives, policies and monetary 
systems. 

BU-$5.75 


FRONTIERS OF TRADE 06616 

1962 10 min. Color 

Explains importance of international trade to the U.S. and other countries of the 
free world. 

WU-$4.00 


FUR TRADE: INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 06659 
1964 27 min. B.W. 

Trading of fur by Russian, U.S. and Great Britain. 

UU-$10.00 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— INSTRUMENT OF FREEDOM 
1966 21 min. Color 


This film, in full color, shows that the grain exchange serves as a means for 
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organized and efficient marketing in a freely competitive surrounding. The mar- 
ket was born to fill tho economic need of bringing together the farmers of the 
northern plains area and their customers around the world. The film describes 
the history and complexities of the mechanics of the market place, 

EGFF-no charge 


GREENLAND'S NEW LIFE 

1959 10 min. Color 

Shows Greenland changing from a self-sufficient country to a country depending 
upon trade with the outside world and adopting modern ways of life, 

UA-$2,00 


A HAND UP 

1967 28 min. Color 

This films, in full color, presents information on World Neighbors, It looks 
briefly at six different World Neighbors projects in Africa, India, the Philip- 
pines, and Latin America, It shows how these private, self-help programs which 
encompass food production, health education, family planning, small industries, 
and leadership training, are reaching the man at the very bottom in the rice 
paddy and are helping him to help himself, 

EGFF-no charge 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PROBLEMS: GOLD AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS CS-2073 
1968 29 min, B,W, 

Reports money is bought at rate determined by the forces of supply and demand 
in foreign-exchange market. Points out thdt International Monetary Fund, with over 
100 member countries, keeps rates stable* Defines balance of payments, relation- 
ship between imports and exports. Explains that country with chronic deficit 
must devalue its currency. 

IU-$7,25 


INTRODUCTION TO FOREIGN TRADE 07531 
1951 11 min. B.W. 

Establishes the importance of foreign trade to U,S, economy. Presents general 
picture of mechanics of international trade. Role of monetary standards and con- 
trol, national policies, distribution of raw materials and markets are shown. 

CU-$5. 00 MSU-$2. 25 UI-$3. 20 

UU-$5.00 UM-$2.25 
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KOREAN GOODS FOR TRADE 

1964 19 min. Color 

This film, in full color, depicts the various products of Korea, with particular 
attention on goods for export, such as textiles, machinery, food and chemical pro- 
ducts, handiworks and ginseng, among others. A brief description at the begirining 
of the film gives a glimpse of the country and the people who produce these goods. 

EGFF-no charge 


MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS ABROAD 08311 
1957 17 min. Color 

Explains promotional efforts in representative countries to increase sale of U.S. 
agricultural products and how agricultural trade groups and private industry team 
with government in building friendship and prosperity for us and other nations. 

WU-$10.00 
MSU-$1.50 


NOT ENOUGH 7030640 

ND 30 min. Color 

Zeroas in on the imperative need for wealthy nations to provide financial and tech- 
nical assistance to developing nations. Using India and Thailand for illustration, 
it shows how this aid results in construction projects. 

NIU-$6.40 

IU-$8.50 ESC-1106 


ONE HOE FOR KALABO 

ND 27 min. Color 

From U.S. industrial plant to African village. . .the story of how machine tools 
have given dignity and power to human labor and world civilization. 

MTPS-no charge 


THE OTHER VIETNAM 

ND 29 min. Color 

Shows Vietnamese engaged in their own self-improvement, as well as U.S. civilian 
specialists who work with them in applying new agricultural techniques, develop- 
ing industry and improving health and nutrition. Agency of International Development 

USG-$83.00 sale price 
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OVER TO YOU 6588 

ND 18 min. B.W. 

Presents a report on the British hosiery industry's team and its visit to the U.S. 
under the Technical Assistance Program. 

USC-$1.50 


PEOPLE WORKING FOR PEOPLE SS-918 
ND 27 min. Color 

Shows how a pharmaceutical organization works. Bepicts multi-national activities 
of such a firm. 

ASF- no charge 


POWER FOR PEOPLE S-286 

1969 28 min. Color 

Expresses similarity in everyday life of people the world over and shows diverse 
efforts of Gulf Oil Corporation to produce for them energy - the key to a better 
life. Shot in 5 continents it shows the scope and cross-currents of an interna- 
tional oil company. 

ASF-no charge 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF VS. FREE TRADE 
1952 26 min. B.W. 

Uses the watchmaking industry as a symbol of the complexities involved in dis- 
cussing various problems of tariff assessments. 

BU-$6.50 
FSU-$5.75 


PUBLIC POLICY AFFECTING THE COMPETITIVE MARKET SYSTEM IN THE UNIVtD STATES KA-102 
ND 30 rnin. B.W. 

Dr. Ewald Grether defines the two extreme economic societies: "the command or- 
ganization" and "the full market organization." States that no economic system 
is "pure." Introduces various government interventions and their justifications. 
Explains that promotion and product innovation must go together in a competitive 
marketing system. 

ASF-$5.00 sale price (one day only) 
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QUIET BATTLE 

1964 28 min. Color 

Shows U,S, foreign assistance program. Eyewitness portrayal of U,S, aid at work, 
helping people of developing nations in their struggle to achieve better life. 
Agency for International Development, 

USG-$83,00 

EGFF-no charge (National Audiovisual Center) 


REPORT TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ON TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
1960 14 min, B,W, 

How the U,S, Technical Cooperation program functions in underdeveloped countries, 
with reports of orojects underway or completed in Asia and South America, 

WSU-$3,00 


ROUND TRIP: THE U,S,A, IN WORLD TRADE 09881 
1952 19 min, B,W, 

People in different countries and walks of life discuss world trade. Through dif- 
ferent points of view audience gains understanding of what world trade means to 
America, 

UU-$7,00 UM-$4,25 

BU-$5,75 NIU-$4,05 4030388 

MSU-$4,25 


RUST-OLEUM GOES TO EUROPE 

ND 17 min. Color 

This film, in full color, depicts many of the activities of Rust-Oleum's president 
as a member of the Illinois Trade Commission, from the send-off by President Kennedy 
to the contacts arranged by the mission and side trips for furthering Eueopean sales 
of Rust-Oleum products. It includes visits to the United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
and Holland, 

EGFF^no charge 


SEAPORT ON THE PRAIRIE 

1971 25 min. Color 

Illustrates diversity and expanse of Chicago's importing and exporting activity. 
Demonstrates the international trade volume and its economic opportunity for the 
whole state, Illinois Information Service. 

EGFF-no charge 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 09926 
1959 17 min. Color 

Describes construction and operation of canals, locks, and power dams. Shows how 
it has affected world trade, transportation and economic conditions. 

CU-$5.75 UM-$3.25 and $5.75 

UU-$5.75 NIU-$6.50 5070148 

MSU-$3.25 and $5.75 UA-$4.00 


STAMP OF QUALITY 

ND 26 min. Color 

Shows the high standard of quality maintained both by industry and government for 

items of export and the work done by the Export Promotion Councils and the Indian 

Standards Institution. Information Service of India. 

EGFF-no charge 


SUEZ CANAL: GATEWAY TO WORLD TRADE 
ND 11 min. Color 

Canal's history— contest over its control. Its role as vital link in world trade. 
Canal's operations and maintenance. 

UM-$4.00 
UI-$3.30 26081 


SURPLUS AND A HUNGRY WORLD 

ND 28 min. Color 

Relation between agricultural policy and foreign relations. Impact of disposal 
of surpluses on other nations. 

MSU-$2.00 


A TALE OF TWO COUNTRIES F-048 
ND 28 min. Color 

Shows deep ties between Japan and the U.S.— each is the other's largest trading 
partner. 

ASF-no charge 


TARIFFS, QUOTES AND ALL 

ND 28 min. B.W. 

Factors which affect foreign trade policy. Advantage of trading those products 
and services which are most efficiently for those made less proficiently. Trade 
O )licy aimed at reducing barriers to trade at home and abroad. Tariffs as inef- 
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ficient method of achieving economic goals. Foreign trade as part of total foreign 
policy. 

MS U- $5. 50 
UM-$5.50 


TIBETAN TRADERS 

1952 22 min. Color 

Presents details of community life, education, recreation, government, taxation, 
religion, agriculture, wool processing, and bartering. The annual trek from the 
lowlands to the mountains stresses interdependence of peoples in world trade, and 
necessity for interchange of ideas. 

UI-$7.40 
UA-$4.00 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 3-1208 
1958 20 min. B.W. 

Shows simple example of trade in the exchange of money for goods. Typical examples 
of trade and its close link with transportation are then seen in Canada, Holland, 
China, Malaya, Germany, Great Britain and the port of New York. 

SIU-$3.95 


TRADE BETWEEN NATIONS 01142 

1964 21 min. Color 

Helps students develop an understanding of the influence that world trade has on the 

economic development of the nations of the world. 

CU-$7.50 UI-$6.90 40045 

NIU-$7.15 5200050 UA-$4.00 
UM0-$7.50 


TRADE BETWEEN NATIONS 

ND 17 min. Color 

Indicates how nations of the world depend on each other for supplying certain pro- 
ducts and that trade serves as a bridge between the peoples of the world. 

BU-$8.50 


THE U.S. IN THE WORLD ECONOMY: TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
1968 29 min. B.W. 

Explains nature and extent of U.S. involvement in world economy. Defines interna- 
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tional economic activity as exports, imports, international investments and mone- 
tary involvement. Clarifies why some imports have restrictions and the net effect 
of private investment in foreign economics. 

IU-$7.25 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE COMMON MARKET 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

Discusses Americans post-war foreign aid program. Looks at American's future 
foreign policy (economic). 

BU-$7.80 


UNITED STATES BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Three major categories of balance of payments: current accounts and gold. Pro- 
blem of gold outflows; the exchange rates; a free or floating rate between coun- 
tries; meaning of depreciation of a nation* s currency and appreciation. 

MSU-$5.50 
UM-$5.50 


WHAT*S IN IT FOR ME? 4400 

ND 14 min. Color 

In a people to people way, international trade is viewed from several reference 
points. It not only shows how world trade affects everyone, but gives a better 
understanding of it. By Volkswagon of America. 

MTPS-no charge 


WORLD LAW 11601 

1959 14 min. B.W. 

Tyrone Power presents the case for world law and explains how it would guar- 
antee world peace, with justice for all nations. 

UU,WU-$7.00 


WORLD TRADE FOR BETTER LIVING 11620 
1951 17 min. B.W. 

Describes major features of international trade, shows conditions which led to 
restrictions on trade, discusses solutions for major trade problems. Shows how 
rising level of trade means higher standards of living for all nations. 

CU ,UU ,WU-$4 . 50 WSU-$3 . 50 MSU-UM-$3 . 25 FSU- $3 .75 UA-$4 . 00 
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WORLDWIDE COMMUNICATION 

ND 16 min. Color 

Presents latest development in international conmuni cations . Shows worldwide 
locations and overseas operators at work and communication satellites at work. 

UMO-no charge 


YANQUI GO HOME! F-173* 

ND 28 min. Color 

Story of the United Fruit Company. The view of a critic, the image the company has 
tried to create for itself and a look at the actual record of the company. Looks 
at pros and cons of their presence in Latin America. 

ASF-no charge 

*restricted availability ^ 


JOB SKILLS 


APPLYING FOR A JOB 17003 

1970 11 min. Color 

Shows things young people do that impairs their chances of employment. Demonstrates 
the right way to apply. 

CU-$4.00 


EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 06111 

1953 11 min. B.W. 

Shows importance of interview in getting the right man for the job. Illustra- 
tions of proper and improper interviewing methods are included. 

CU,NU,UU-$5.00 MSU-$2.25 FSU-$2.65 NRMA-sale price-$70.00 


FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 

ND 18 min. Color 

Designed to impress PBX system users witn the importance of answering their phones 
promptly, placing calls personally by number and staying on the line. Shows proper 
phone procedure. Bell Telephone 

NRMA-no charge 


GETTING A JOB 06737 

1954 16 min. 3.W. 



Shows how to look for a job by listing possible employers and getting infor- 
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mation about them. Explains 6 "Roads" to a job-employment agencies, want ads, 
etc. and the actual process of applying for and obtaining a job. 

CU,WU-$4.50 WSU-$3.60 BU-$4.50 MSU-UM-$2.75 FSU-$3.75 
UI-$4.70 33809 


HOW DO YOU GET THERE? 530C 

1971 26 min. Color 

Shows the Do's and Dont's of getting a job. 

USC-$3.00 


HOW'S IT GOING? 

ND 11 min. B.W. 


Four case studies centered on interviewing principles and techniques. Stresses: 
1) techniques of adequate advance preparation and favorable "climate" for 
interview, 2) how to get agreement, 3) how to get desired results from an inter- 
view, 4) how interview can contribute to growth of supervisor and employee. 

NRMA-sale price $130.00 preview-$7.00 

I WANT A JOB 

ND 21 min. B.W. 

Young man studies personal characteristics and abilities as a first step in 

finding a suitable position. Proper and improper ways of seeking a job. 

UM-$4.25 

JOB INTERVIEW: WHOM WOULD YOU HIRE? FILM A: 3 YOUNG WOMEN 01691 
1967 17 min. Color 

Hidden camera records 3 young women being interviewed for jobs-asks audience 
to evaluate each on dress, manner, previous experience, current and long- 
range goals and education. 

CU-$5.75 BU-$10.00 UM-$5.75 UA-$4.00 

JOB INTERVIEW: WHOM WOULD YOU HIRE FILM B: 3 YOUNG MEN 07670 
1967 16 min. Color 

Actual job interviews of 3 young men. Viewer is asked to evaluate them on 
appearance, attitude, reliability, motivation and long-range preparation for 
employment. 


CU-$5.75 BU-$8.50 UM-$5.75 UA-$4.00 
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JOBS AiND ADVANCEMENT-ON THE MOVE 
1969 13 min. Color 


Uses dramatized situations to discuss jobs and advancement. 
UA-$4.00 


JOBS AND INTERVIEWS: GETTING STARTED ESC-1116 
1969 15 min. Color 

Surveys importance of employment interview in securing a job. Presents 3 approaches 
"come on strong," "get down and beg," and "be friendly, honest and proud." Points 
out that last one is right. 

IU-$7.50 UA-$4.00 


JOBS AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT: ON THE JOB ECS-1056 
1969 14 min. Color 

Shows young girl during first days as a salesclerk in cosmetics department of a 
large store. Discusses rules she must follow and stresses that relationships 
with other people are important in getting along in a new job. Uses examples of 
dealing with customers to show right and wrong v.'ay to do a job. 

IU-S7.25 UA-$4.00 


JOBS FOR MEN-WHERE AM I GOING 

1969 11 min. Color 

Points out skills and attitudes young men must acquire in order to secure jobs. 
Emphasizes role of inner feelings when confronted with decisions and choices. 

UA-$2.00 


JOBS FOR WOMEN-WHFRE ABE YOU GOING, VIRGINIA? 
1969 1 1 min. Color 

Dramatizes prevocational skills and attitudes young women need. Emphasis is on 
internal feelings when confronted with decisions and choices. 

UA-$2.00 


MAKING IT IN THE WORLD OF WORK 8528 
1972 25 min. Color 

Shows, during their average workdays, ten young people, representing a variety of 
of Interests, life-styles, and ethnic backrounds, who discuss important factors in 
their career decisions and offer advice on career planning and job selection. 


O ..CAL-$20.00 
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MORE POWER FOR THE JOB 

1963 20 min. Color 

Shows importance of proper vocational guidance and importance of training in 
preparing for careers in business, clerical jobs and trades. Points out that 
constant training is needed in the modern world. 

^WSU-$5.20 BU-$10.OO FSU-$6.05 SDSU-$2.00 UA-no charge 


PERSONAL QUALITIES FOR JOB SUCCESS 
1952 11 min. B.W. 

By observing job interviews, the personality requisites for job success are 
i 1 lustrated-such as initiative, appearance, businesslike work habits, willing- 
ness to accept criticism and ability to get along with people. 

BU-$3.50 MSU-UM-$2.25 NIU-$3. 55(color) 3050231 FSU-$2.50 
SDSU-$2.00 UA-$2.00 


PLANNING YOUR CAREER 

1954 16 min. B.W. 

Encourages early discovery of one's interests and abilities. Shows student 
seeking occupational information relative to selection of a career. 

CU,UU,WU-$4.50 BU-$4.50 MSU-UM-$4.25 UI-$4.65 33782 UA-$4.00 


STUDIES IN INTERVIEWING, I, II, III, IV 
NO 72 min. B.W. 

Four di fferent versions of 2 interview situations; how interviewer's skills and 
attitudes affect the interviewee and determines success of the interview. 

UM-$14.00 


THERE MUST BE A CATCH 

NO 14 min. Color 

Shows ? job interview between a Negro high school student and a factory person- 
nel manager. Shows the effect of an inept and insensitive interviewer both 
from the point of view of the youth who deserves a better reception and an em- 
ployer who desperately needs men. 

NYU- $7. 00 


THINK WIN TSC179 

1971 30 min. Color 

^"ortrays a parallel between sports and business. Illustrates that to be 
gj^(^"uccessful at either one must: Know your job, build pride and poise, learn to 
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bounce back, discipline yourself, make time work for you and "Think Win." 
Speaker is George Blanda. 

UU-$10.50 


THE WORLD OF WORK (OVERVIEW) 

1972 15 min. Color 

Surveys the entire spectrum of career possibilities available to students of today. 
AIMS-$20.00 sale price-$190.00 


YOUR EARNING POWER 11699 

1952 11 min. B.W. 

Points out 5 conditions which influence earning power-economic situations, the 
kind of job selected, amount of education, personal qualities and one's ability 
to produce. 

CU-$3.00 WSU-$3.10 BU-$3.50 MSU-UM-$2.25 


YOUR JOB: APPLYING FOR IT 00062 
1967 13 min. Color 

Shows that the way to apply and get a job is by following a planned procedure 
which includes getting enough leads, sticking with it, selling yourself and making 
the most of what you've got. 

CU-$5.75 SDSU-$2.75 UI-$5.05 32747(color) UA-$4.00 


YOUR JOB: FITTING IN 

1968 16 min. B.W. 

See an employee who is fired for doing "too much" and one fired for doing "too 
little." ChaMenges student to decide how he would respond to each situation. 

SDSU-$3.15 UI-$5.65 32691(color) UA-$4.00 


YOUR JOB: GETTING AHEAD 

1968 16 min. B.W. 

Experienced workers give tips on getting ahead. Questions about challenging jobs, 
recognizing dead end jobs, picking areas for advancement and planning for addi- 
tional education are answered. 

SDSU-$3.15 IU-$7.50 UI-$5.65 33617(color) UA-$4.00 
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YOUR JOB: GOOD WORK HABITS 00499 
1968 13 min. Color 

Good work habits can lead to promotion, raises and other benefits. Interviews 
with high school graduates on their first fuH-tiine jobs. 

CU-$5.75 SDSU-$2.75 UI-$5.05 32873 UA-$4.00 


YOUR JOB: YOU AND YOUR BOSS 15152 
1968 16 min. Color 

The relationship between worker and boss is seen from both points of view by 
actual on-the-job interviews. Answers student's questions about dependability, 
familiarity and authority. Bosses ar.-'J -iir-p'oyees tell the qualities they expect 
from each other. 

CU-$5.75 SDSU-$3.15 IU-$7.50 UI-$5.65 33593 UA-$4.00 


MANAGEMENT 


ABC MAN: THE MANAGER IN MID-CAREER 
1969 21 min. Color 

What a company can do to prevent obsolescence in middle management- the manager 
who can do A, B and C but also needs D and E for his new job. Shows why such 
managers resort to slogans and hostility os a substitute for competence. 

UM-$10.00 


ALL I NEED IS A CONFERENCE 01481 
1954 30 min. B.W. 

Designed to make meetings of all kinds more productive in saving time and money, 
In solving problems and in helping people work together effectively. 

UU-$10.00 WSU-$7.25 MSU-$5.25 NIU-$2.25 6120028 UA-$6.00 
NRMA-sale pri ce-$175 . 00 preview-$7. 00 


ASSIGNMENT GENERAL MILLS 04456 
ND 20 min. Color 

Report on entire operation of General Mills Company. Study of management prin- 
ciples in large corporations in general. 

CU-$10.00 


ERIC 
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THE BABCOCK AND WILCOX STORY-100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
1967 29 min. Color 

Tells the story of the Babcock and Wilcox Company. It is a non- technical film 
depicting the grov-th and diversification of B&W since 1867. 

EGFF-no charge 


BREAKING THE DELEGATION BARRIER 7050315 
1961 29 min. Color 

Develops an understanding of delegation of authority and what it can do to increase 
efficiency and promote personal growth a": all levels of management. 

NIU-$9.50 UA-$6.00 NRMA-sals price $175.00(B.W. ) or $300.00 (Color) 
Preview-$5.00 or $15.00 Rental -$25. 00/wk. or $45.00/wk. 


BREAKTHROUGH TO PROGRESS SFP1091 
1962 25 min. B.W. 

Plant manager Walter Britt, agressive but idea-resistant, learns the value of 
employee suggestions when serious operational problems bog down production 
schedules. U.S. Air Force 

USG-sale price $43.75 


THE BRIGHT YOUNG NEWCOMER 04869 
1958 7 min. Color 

By failing to channel properly the initiative of a new worker, the supervisor is 
presented with an ultimatum by his senior clerk. Asks the question, "What could 
the supervisor have done to avoad friction among his staff?" 

CU,NU,WU-$7.00 MSU-UM-$2.00 FSU-$2.65(B.W, ) UI-$2,75 25748 
NRMA-sale price 3:65.00 (B.W.) or $125.00(Color) 


THE CASE OF THE MISSING MAGNETS 
NO 10 min. Color 

Shows how a supervisor can influence the attitude, motivation and productivity of 
employees in his department. 

NRMA-sale price $125.00 preview-$5.0C rental-$25. 00/wk, 


THE CHALLENGE OF LEADERSHIP 

ND 11 min. Color 

Shows how a diversified group of people can be made into effective working teain by 
O the person with the personality and ability to lead them. Identifies qualities that 
ERJC make a leader and skills required to apply leadership by the voluntary consent of 
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the group. 

NRMA-sale price $125.00 preview $5.00 rental $25.00/wk. 


THE CHALLENGE OF MANAGEMENT 

ND 29 min. B.W. 

Examines the 3 types of management structure; sole proprietorship, partnership 
and a large corporation. 3M Company. 

BU-$7.80 NIU-$5.15 6200044 ASF-$8.50 NT-706 FSU-$5.75 


CHANGING ATTITUDES AND PROCEDURES 56353 
1965 33 min. B.W. 

Reviews ways in which forward-looking management can initiate changes in pro- 
cedures, and in the attitudes of workers affected by such procedureal changes, 
with maximum understanding and acceptance by all concerned. 

UI-$10.20 


CHANGING ATTITUDES THROUGH COMMUNICATION 
1965 24 min. Color 

Developing a strategy for change to avoid resistance, tension and conflict with 
employees. Creating acceptance by persuasion. 

MSU-UM-$8.00 UM0-$7.50 UA-no charge (B.W.) 
NRMA-sale price $275.00 rental-$45. 00/wk. 


COMMUNICATING MANAGEMENT'S POINT OF VIEW 
1965 24 min. Color 

Persuasion as a vital part of the manager's job, affecting and changing beliefs, 
attitudes and behavior. Importance of skill in this aspect of conmuhijcation. 
Empathy and credibility as principle ingredients of effective persuasion- 
importance of understanding other's point of view, competence, dependability, 
drive and basic faith in people. 

MSU-UM-$8.00 UM0-$7.50 UA-no charge NRMA-sale pri ce-$275 . 00 rental-$45/wk. 


COMMUNICATION FEEDBACK 

1965 24 min. Color 

How management weighs responses (feedback) to avoid communication breakdown and 
attain attention, understanding acceptance and action. The noDuse and misuse 
of feedback. 


,9^SU-UM-$8.00 UM0-$7.50 UA-no charge 
^RMA- sale price-$275.00 rental-$45. 00/wk. 
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DELEGATING WORK 05722 

1959 9 min. B.W. 

Poses the problem of a supervisor's failure to delegate work and the serious effect 
on his efficiency and personal wellbeing. 

NU-$5.00 UM-$3.00 FSU-$4.00 UI-$2.95 25743 UA-$2.00 
NRMA-sale price-$65.00 (B.W.) or $125. 00(Col or) 


ENFORCING RULES AND PROCEDURES 01632 
1959 9 min. B.W. 

Discusses ways to set up reasonable shop rules and procedures. Shows effective 
disciplinary methods. 

NU-$5.00 MSU-UM-$4.00 FSU-$4.00 (color) UI-$2.95 25741 


THE DEPARTMENT MANAGER 05734 

1958 27 min. B.W. 

The change in a man who moves up from creative work to management. 
CU,NU-$10.00 UM-$5.50 UI-$7.45 55475 


DEVELOPING MORE AND BETTER IDEAS 
ND 23 min. B.W. 

Explains the step by step process of developing ideas, points out that anyone 
from top management to lowest employee can produce more and better ideas for cutting 
costs, increasing productivity, dfc/eloping products and improving quality and 
performance. 

UA-$6.00 


DISCIPLINE: REPRIMANDING 

ND 10 min. B.W. 

Shows several examples of proper and improper reprimanding of. employees by super- 
visors. 

BU-$3.50 UI-$2.70 21745 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER IMPROVE MANAGEMENT CONTROL 4-1365 
»D 15 min. Color 

Describes major time saving characterisitics and advantages of electronic data 
processing machines. Depicts situations of customer's cancellation of sales order 
because manufacturer couldn't make delivery on time. Paperwork caused the delay. 
Q Shows how 20 days could be saved by use of computers. 

ERIC - 

"^SIU-$7.10 
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EVERY MINUTE COUNTS OE 161 

ND 10 min. B.W. 

Problems of a new supervisor and how he handles lateness, loafing and absentee- 
ism. How he learns to deal with individual cases. U.S. Office of Education 

USG-sale price $17.50 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

Explores the critical problem of finance-of keeping solvent a small retail 
business to financing a new product of a large corporation. 

BU-$7.80 NIU-$5.15 6200045 ASF-$8.50 NT-708 FSU-$6.00 UA-$6.00 


EFFECTIVE EXECUTIVE SERIES-5 PARTS 

1968 1-22 min. 11-20 min. III-20 min. IV-30 min. V-22 min. Color 

Produced by Peter Drucker, they each discuss aspects of effective management: 
i-Effective Decisions II-Focus on Tomorrow(planning) Ill-Managing Time 
IV-Staffing for Strength V-What Can I Contribute(individual output for cooper- 
ative development) 

WSU-$8.60 each UM-$8.50 each NIU-$10.25-$10.75 each 
IU-$10.50 each Staffing for Strehgth-$12. 50 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP BS-131 

1967 37 min. B.W. 

Robert Tannenbajm defines and describes the characteristic of effective leader- 
ship-needs "social sensitivity" and "action flexibility." 

IU-$8.75 


FIRE LOSS MANAGEMENT, II-COMPUTER INSTALLATIONS 0416 
1968 20 min. B.W. 

Points OLit expense of computers and pricelessness of tapes and discs. Shows 
specific fire protection measures and management control of fire-loss program 
discussed-for building housing computers, computer room, machine itself. Shows 
effects of fires that have happened. 

AZCF- no charge 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 

NO 11 min. Color 

Q 'he problems, pitfalls and barriers confronting the would-be leader or newly 
gj^Qppointed supervisor are brought oiit and analyzed in the context of his basic 
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responsibility-getting things done through people. Henry Strauss Corp. 
NRMA-sale price $190.00 preview-$10. 00 


THE FOLLOW-THROUGH 06464 

1958 8 min. Color 

What happens when a supervisor fails to explain the operation of a new office 
machine properly and returns to find trouble. 

CU,UU-$7.00 . MSU-UM-$2.25 FSU-$2.75 (B.W.) UI-$2.75 (B.W.) 25748 
NRMA-sale price $65.00 (B.W.) or $125.00 (Color) UA-$2.00 


THE GENERAL FOREMAN 06700 

1958 30 min. B.W. 

Conflict of the "man in the middle." Divided between loyalty to enterprise and to 
the men under him. 

CU-$10.00 UM-$5.50 


HOW MUCH COOPERATION? 07181 

1958 8 min. Color 

Asks "What do you think cooperation in a business is, or should be?" 

CU-$7.00 MSU-UM-$2.00 FSU-$2.50 (B.W.) UI-$2.75 (B.W.) 25757 
NRMA-sale price $65.00 (B.W.) or $125.00 (Color) UA-$2.00 


HOW NOT TO CONDUCT A MEETING 

1953 10 min. B.W. 

Lemuel Q. Stoopnagel , word and though twisting comedian burlesques common errors 
and ommisions ;o frequently encountered in poorly planned meetings(informal ) 

SDSU-$2.00 


IN THE MIDDLE 07393 

1954 14 min. B.W. 

Supervisor is caught in the middle, between upset staff and critical boss, when he 
transfers an experienced worker. 

CU,NU,UU-$4.50 MSU-UM-$2.00 FSU-$2.75(may be shorter version) 
NRMA-sali:. price $65.00 (B.W.) or $125. 00(color ) 


IT'S UP TO YOU 5050352 
O ND 12 min. Color 

ERIC 

When a supervisor in a large department store analyzes incidents which he handled 
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unsuccessfully, he finds he is not following principles of good supervision, 
he recalls situations well-handled by good supervisors. Gives principles, and 
illustrates them, of good supervision. 

NIU-$4.00 MSU-$1.50 

JET AGE MANAGEMENT 5020039 

ND 22 min. Color 

A United Airlines executive is interviewed to Discover how this vast corpor- 
ation is managed. 

NIU-$4.50 


MAN THE MANAGER 

ND 14 min. Color 


Examines the nature of management in a changing world. 
NRMA-sale price $195.00 

MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT: IT'S YOUR BUSINESS MN-8725 
ND 26 min. Color 

Shows through the use of animation, that good management means effective use 
of men, money, materials and facilities. U.S. Navy 

USG-$88.00 sale price 

MANAGEMENT MOTIVATION AND THE MINORITY WORKER 7576 

1969 43 min. 3.W. 

Frankly and openly discusses the practical problems of motivating a minority 
worker-one of the hard-core unemployed. 

U.CAL-SIB.OO 

MANAGEMENT OF CREATIVITY 7781 

1970 36 min. B.W. 

Attempts to put into perspective the problem. of ensuring individual creativity 
and efficient organizational operations (profitable). 

U.CAL-sale price $215.00 rental-$15.00 

MANAGER WANTED 6050301 

1964 28 min. B.W. 

gl^i^-perience in training a replacement teaches a manager that for his people to 
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develop he has to create a favorable emotional climate, permit employees to work 
out problems on their own and let employees modify his own thinking v/hen necessary, 

NIU-$6-15 UA-$6.00 NRMA-sale price $175.00(B,W. ) or $300,00(Color) 
Preview-$5.00 or $15,00) rental-$25,00/wk. or $45,00?wk- 


MANAGERIAL GRID 6020 
1963 35 min. 

Presents managerial grid technique as a way of evaluating various approaches to 
management-"concern for people" vs. "concern for production," Discusses degree of 
commitment, creativity and conflict that occur with different types of management 
"concerns." 

U.CAL-Sll.OO sale pri ce-$150. 00 


MATERIALS CONTROL 08328 

1951 10 min. B.W. 

The job of getting right materials in proper amounts to right place at right time 
is described inder 3 functions of management: 1) procurement 2) inventory control 
3) control of handling and transportation in the production process. 

UU,NU-$5.00 FSU-$2.50 UI-$3.25 23228 


MOBILIZERS OF MEN,. MONEY AND MACHINES 6200028 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

Focuses on managers of industrial and commercial enterprises. Shows 4 stages in 
the cycle of management today-planning, organizing resources, administering 
resources and controlling resources in their progress. The environment the 
manager works in and the methods he uses are discussed. Shows how economic edu*- 
cation helps managers in their task, 

NIU-$5.15 


MORE THAN TELLING 

ND 22 min. B.W. 

Purpose is to stimulate interest on the part of supervisors to pass on information 
and ideas effectively to those they supervise, and improve two-way communication. 

NRMA-no charge 


OVERCOMING RESISTANCE TO ChANGE 09051 
1962 30 min. Color 

Shows supervisors how to recognize the emotional factors which breed resistance 
to change and how to handle it. 



CU-$13.00 NIU-$6.65 (B.W.) 6050175 UA-$6.00 
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PATTERN FOR INSTRUCTION 

1960 21 min. B.W. and Color 

Des'gned to teach, illustrate and motivate supervisors to use fundamentals of 
sound iob instruction. Presents 4 step method of instructions. 

NRMA-sale price-$140.00 and $240.00 preview-$5. 00 and $15.00 
rental -$25, 00 and $45.00 


PEOPLE DON'T RESIST CHANGE 

ND 22 min. B.W. 

Tells management how to make needed changes in work procedures and enlist 
cooperation of those affected. Used for work simplification. 

NRMA-sale price $275.00 preview-$15. 00 rental-$45. OO/wk. 


THE PERSONAL PROBLEM 09222 

1959 7 min. B.W. 

Shows that a supervisor who avoids discussing employee's problem with him can 
lead to production fall-off by the employee. Discusses what and how much 
help a supervisor should give with a personal problem. 

NU-$5.00 UM-$1.50 FSU-$4.25 (Color) UA-$2.00 
NRMA-sale price $65.00 (B.W.) $125.00(Color) 


PRINCIPLES OF PAPERWORK MANAGEMENT FN9433a 
ND 13 min. Color 

Describe:3 qualities of efficient, effective letter writing and suggests ways 
of obtaining these qualities. U.S. Navy 

USG-$42.25 sale price 


SELF-MADE MAN 

1964 8 min. B.W. 

Dramatized case history that will stimulate discussion of the factors that lead 
to successful self-development. 

FSU-$2.25 UA-$2.00 


SOMETHING TO WORK FOR 

1966 30 min. B.W. 

Reveals what work means to people and how managers can motivate employees to 

O 

ERIC 
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improve productivity and raise work standards. Roundtable Films 

NRMA-sale orice $180.00 (B.W.O $300.00 (Color) rental-$25.00/wk or $45.00/wk. 
UA-$6.00 


STYLES OF LEADERSHIP 1C577 

1962 26 min. Color 

Presents a common business problem regarding a new contract and shows how it 
might be handled by four different types of leaders-advantages and disadvantages 
of each type(from leader's point of view and group's) are discussed. 

CU,UU-$13.00 NIU-$6.15{B.W.) 6050149 FSU-$7.00 (B.W.) UA-$6.00 
UI-$7.85(B.W.) 56569 


SUCCESS STORY CS-1294 

1961 29 min. B.W. 

Americans have always defined success in monetary terms and reviews last 60 years 
with its moneymaking formulas. Depicts early 1900's as the age of rugged indivi- 
dualism and free enterprise. Pictures business management today as largely in the 
hands of organization men who have found the key to success in "adjustment," 
"bel ongingness" and "wel 1-roundedness. " 

IU-$6.75 


THE SUPERVISOR AS A LEADER, I OE-168 
NO 14 min. B.W. 

Four episodes illustrating poor supervisory practices and the importance of follow- 
ing these rules: Always keep promises, don't take credit for someone's elses work. 
Don't pass the buck. Don't play favorites. U.S. Office of Education 

USG-$25.50 sale price 


THE SUPERVISOR AS A LEADER, II OE-169 
ND 13 min. B.W. 

Four episodes of poor supervision leading to the following generalizations: Be a 
leader, not an authoritarian. Show appreciation for a job well done. Don't lose 
your temper. Protect the rights and feelings of workers. U.S. Office of Education 

USG-sale price $23.75 


TAKE A LETTER PLEASE MN-1562-C 
ND 22 min. B.W. 


ERIC 


Burlesques common faults of letter dictators: scatterbrain, speed demon, dreamer, 
mumblemush and Simon L 

USG-sale price $38.50 


^ mumblemush and Simon Legree. Shows proper methods of dictating letters. 
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THIS IS TRW 

1967 11 min. Color 

Traces history and growth of TRW-major contributor in field of space, auto- 
motives, aircraft, electronics, industry and defense. TRW Systems Group 

EGFF-no charge 


THE VICE PRESIDENT 5-0580 

1958 30 min. B.W. 

A look at the man of authority in the light of what his status does to him. 
Points out that often the attainment of a senior position involves not only 
the accruing of satisfactions not held before, but the sacrifice of many 
earlier ones and a change in the whole pattern of living and working. 

SIU-$4.95 


WINNING COMBINATION FOR COST CONTROL 
ND 13 min. Color 

How to motivate subordinates to cooperate with company's efforts to reduce waste 
and control costs. 

UM-$4.50 


WRITING LETTERS THAT GET RESULTS 
1967 28 min. B.W. 

Writing letters that create interest, present facts and stimulate action; prin- 
ciples of writing effective business letters. 

WSU-$4.70 UI-$7.50 56633 


THE "YES-MAN" CONFERENCE 

ND 12 min. Color 

Caustic show-up of the "telT'em" boss who monopolizes his staff meetings. Boss 
realizes he's not getting full benefit of the organization's brain power by not 
accepting others' opinions and begins to use other staff members' talents. 

NRMA-sale price $95.00 
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MARKETING RESEARCH 


BRIGHT STAR 4074 

ND 25ii min. Color 

This is the story of how Chevrolet's little car, the Vega 2300, was conceived, 
designed and built. Never before has the development of an automobile been so 
carefully documented on film. Consumer research, new car design, component 
development, styling, testing, and production are presented. Available to 9th 
grade and higher. 

MTPS-no charge 


FOOD: THE STORY OF A PEANUT BUTTER SANDWICH 
1971 15 min. Color 

Shows the methods of food process' ng, market research and advertising. 
UM-$5.75 


MATERIALS-KEY TO PROGRESS SFP-530 
ND 17 min. Color 

Describes overall technical mission of the USAF Materials Research and Develop- 
ment Program and emphasizes important contributions of industry and science to it: 
progress . 

US > sale price $58.50 


MR, CHAIRMAN-THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
1959 13 min. B.W. 

Uses animation to show why rules of order are essential to democratic debate and 
decision making. 

UA-$4.00 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 09546 

1951 10 min. B.W. 

Considers role of research in improving materials, processes and products, aspect; 
of fitting new ideas into existing facilities. 

CU-$5.00 FSU-$2.50 UI-$3.35 23226 


ERIC 
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QUALITY CONTROL 09626 

1951 10 min. B.W. 

Shows how industry controls product quality by checking on the variable factors: 
men, machines, materials and manufacturing conditions. Describes factors in 
setting quality standards on manufacturing cost and selling price. 

NU,UU-$5.00 FSU-$2.65 


RESEARCH POINTS THE WAY 01840 
1967 27 min. Color 

Features types of research used at various points in the marketing system 
and demonstrates the manner in which problems relating to major foods are 
attacked and solved. Presents career opportunities. 

CU,NU,WU-$13.00 MSU-UM-$2.00 SDSU-$1.25 UA-no charge 


MEDIA 


AD-LAND REVISITED 6020042 

ND 29 min. B.W, 

Analyzies advertising in 20th century U.S. and its dual functions: mirror and 
molds of our culture. Demonstrates that ad men have long been fluent with familiar 
slogan, jingle, testimonial and doctor endorsements by which values and dreams, 
rather than commodities are made the fair of public consumption. We must guard 
against the temptation to make advertising the scape goat for our own material- 
ism, for ad men can erect and support only the images that society tactly permits. 

NIU-$5.15 


BIG CITY PAPER 

1965 31 min. Color 

Major activities in producing Chicago Tribune--pulp-gatheri ng, making newsprint, 
printing of paper. 

UM-$2.50 


CIRCULATION: THE BLOODSTREAM OF NEWSPAPERS 
1967 13 min. Color 

This film, in full color, is a tribute to all newspaper carrier boys. The com- 
plete steps of the daily paper circulation are shown in typical neighborhood 
communities. The importance of the carrier in the vastly increasing world of the 
newspape' is emphasized. 

O "iGFF-no charge 

ERIC 
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CLASSIFIED: EVERYONE'S MARKET PLACE 
1968 13 min. Color 

This film, in full color, is to point out to the audiences the many uses and bene- 
fits of the Classified Want Ads of today's newspaper. Want Ads in the many early 
papers are shown, bringing the audience up to the advantages of classified ads. 

EGFF-no charge 


COMMUNICATIONS IN THE MODERN WORLD 
1958 n min. B.W. 


2050187 


Shows new communication techniques and points up necessity of effective communica- 
tions in the modern world. Pictures a variety of means of communications--spoken, 
gestural, conventional signs and how they convey meaning. Contrasts older methods 
and their limitations with modern mass media. 


NIU-$2.50 
FSU-$2.50 


UM0-$2.50 
UI-$3.30 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS EXPLOSION 01559 
1967 25 min. Color 

Traces development of communications, 


CU-$7.50 
NU-$7.50 
BU-$12.50 


NIU-$9.25 

FSU-$11.50 

UM0-$7.50 


Investigates future trends. 
7050412 


FORTY YEARS TO NOW 
ND 24 min. 


Color 


Documentary on four decades of advertising from the pages of Fortune . Range from 
personality endorsements, patriotic sloganeering, the plastic age, electronics, earth 
and space. The printed word has come a long way but the film asks: Will it take 
the needed quantum jump into the 70's and involvement, responsibility and caring? 


MSU-$9.00 
ASF-$20.00 


FO-102 


FROM TYPE TO PAPER 

1960 29 min. Color 

This film, in full color, tells the complete story of a newspaper. It shows the 
earliest forms of man's written records, from the stone age carvings to the modern 
day newspaper presses. It combines cartoon figures with live action. 

EGFF-no charge 


ERIC 
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GETTING THE NEWS 00488 

1968 16 min. Color 

What constitutes news, how it is gathered and disseminated and how it affects 
those it reaches. News media discussed. 

CU-$5.75 
BU-$8.50 
UM-$3.25 


THE GOLDEN STANDARD 2523 

ND 17 1/2 min. Color 

Tells the story of modern advertising the function of media selection in adver- 
tising, positive introduction of circulation facts, purpose and influence of ABC 
and the advantages of buying known and analyzed quantities of circulation. 

EGFF-no charge 


HELPl MY SNOWMAN'S BURNING DOWN 
1965 10 min. Color 

Color, photography, editing, and sound demonstrate the imagination and craft of 
the professional film maker in this surrealistic and humorous satire on the 
Madison Avenue image of the world through advertising. 

UI-$4.05 


I RATHER LIKE YOU, MR. BELL 

1969 27 min. Color 

This film, in full color, explains courteous and 2ffective telephone usage by 
picturing humorous historical situations in which the telephone might have played 
an important role, had it been invented then. Comedian Bob Newhart depicts 
these episodes in his own unique way. 

EGFF-no charge 


INDEPENDENT COMMERICAL RADIO STATION 
1952 18 min. B.W. 

Shows the day-to-day operation of a local comme^'cial radio station in the U.S. 
U.S. Information Agency. 

USG-sale price $38.50 (rental $7.50) 


INVITATION TO BETTER NEWSPAPERS 
1965 25 min. Color 



This film, in full color, is a planned program to help other newspapers. It 
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illustrates four basic steps of improvement: harmonious layout; abundant v/hite 
space; accents in hot spots; and el irni nation of ornaments. The film shows how 
rules apply to all newspaper departments. 

EGFF-no charge 


LANGUAGE OF ADVERTISING 

ND 30min. B.W. 

How advertising often commits semantic crimes; techniques that bring automatic 
reactions to ads. 

UM-$5.75 


THE LASTING MEDIUM 

ND 14 1/2 min. Color 

This film, in full color, takes viewers "behind the scenes," to see how the Specialty 
Advertising medium successfully helps advertisers achieve their promotional objec- 
tives. The film includes typical users and examples of the myriad of specialties 
available to advertisers. 

EGFF-no charge 


THE MAN WHO BUILT A BETTER MOUSETRAP 
ND 20 min. Color 

The discussion of the economic value of advertising narrated by the advertising 
manager of Standard Oil. 

BU-$10.00 
UM-$1.50 


MARKETING AS A CAREER WITH EMPHASIS ON ADVERTISING 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

Fairfax Cone, advertising executive, discusses advertising as a business, as a 
profession and as a force in the economy. Describes the kinds of people who are 
likely to succeed in advertising field. 

ASF-$5.00 sale price (one day only) 


MASS MEDIA AS BACKGROUND IN COrtlUNICATION 
1959 30 min. B.W. 

Because mass media — newspapers, television, radio, magazines, books, motion 
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pictures — are important sources of information, precautions in their use need 
to be observed. Influence of technical limitations, business considerations, 
and popular appeals to mass audiences. 

UI-$7.50 


MIRACLE AT YOUR DOORSTEP 

ND 29 min. Color 

How Detroit news serves the coranunity. Operation of newspaper - gathering news, 
preparations of various kinds of news, advertising, rolling presses, distribution 
of papers. 

MSU-$2.00 
UM-$2.00 


NEWS STORY 8143 

ND. 34 min. Color 

Shows how problems of research , filming, editing and presentation affect the 
objectivity and credibility of a TV news story. 

UCEMC-$10.00 


THE NEWSCAST 08799 

ND 16 min. B.W. 

Illustrates development of newscasting via TV. Shows that editorial work is 
involved just as in a newspaper. 

UU-$7.00 


NEWSPAPER.. .BEHIND THE SCENES 1927 . 
ND 16 min. Color 

Covers aspects of modern porduction methods in a metropolitan newspaper from copy 
desk to "topping" the bundles for delivery. Emphasizes the people and jobs in- 
volved in the industry. 

AIMS-:?20.00 sale price 


A NEWSPAPER SERVES ITS COMMUNITY 00864 
1968 14 min. Color 

Shows step by step processes of writing, editing, printing and delivery of a 
newspaper, and the variety of news, features and advertising it brings to s 
comnunity. 


CU-$5.75 
O 7U-$8.50 


UM-$4.50 

NIU-$3.15 4120027 
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NEWSPAPER STORY 

1950 17 min. B.W. 

Follows a story from the time the reporter learns of it until the coi:ipleted paper 

is sold on the street. 

BU-$4.50 FSU-$3.75 

MSU-$3.50 UM0-$3.50 

UM-$3.50 UI-$4.75 33027 


NOW WE KNOW 08869 

1950 20 min. B.W. 

History and functions of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Shows chaotic early days 
of advertising and publishing industry compared to the present, and shows how 
Bureau's reports make it possible for advertisers and publishers to buy and sell 
space on the basis of facts. 

f UU-$7.00 
POSTER 

' 1969 16 min. Color 

Shows examples of traditional posters, including billboards, postage stamps and 
political posters. Explores the art of poster design. Points out that modern com- 
mercials are posters in motion. 

UA-$4.00 
PRESS 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

Presentation of the newspaperman and how news stories are written, reported and get 
into print. 

UM0-$2.00 

PRINTERS 09523 

1960 14 min. B.W. 

Presents general information on newspaper and magazine production. Surveys pro- 
duction, layout, copy and proof reading, linotype, stereotype. 

WU-$4.50 
UM0-$2.00 

PULSE OF A CITY 

ND 20 min. Color 

O This film, in full color, shows the operations of a large metropolitan daily news- 
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paper. You see how reporters gather the news, how photographers cover their as- 
signments and how sknied craftsmen assemble the equivalent of a large volume 
each day into a newspaper. 

EGFF-no charge 


RADIO BROADCASTING TODAY 

ND 18 min. B.W. 

Surveys listener favorites and representative programs. Indicates criticism of 
American radio and attributes many of the difficulties of good programming to the 
sponsor's demands. 

UM0-$3.50 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 

1963 10 min. Color 

This film, in full color, shows what it is like working in the retail advertising 
department of a daily newspaper. It will help to make students familiar with 
retailing— its problems, its concepts, its "language" and shows how newspaper re- 
tail advertising departments operate. 

EGFF-no charge 


SMALL TOWN EDITOR 

1954 22 min. B.W. 

Story of a small town newspaper editor and his place in the community. Con- 
trasts his operation with that of a big city newspaper, emphasizes friendly 
relationships with townspeople, and points up the principles of a free press. 

UI-$5.05 


STEREO COLOR PROCESS 

1963 10 min. Color 

This film, in full color, shows how a large daily metropolitan newspaper developed 
a process of producing direct print color advertisements of less than a full 
page. 

EGFF-no charge 


TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 3 Parts 

1963 1-20 min (all parts) B.W. 

Illustrates the ingenuity employed in making commericals. I- Live and Special 
Effects II-Animation III- 1963-1966 

ERIC 
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TELEVISION ON YOUR COMMUNITY 

1956 n min. B.W. 

What happens inside a television station to produce the programs you see? Show- 
ing the personnel, equipment, and organization of a simple television station, the 
film demonstrates the co-ordinated efforts required in both local and network sta- 
tions to provide service to the community. 

UI-$3.20 


THAT'S NEWS TO ME 

1965 15 min. Color 

This film, in full color, tells the story of a newspaper. It shows how a news event 
is handled in story and pictures, hew type is set and photo-engravings are made. 
It also depicts the stereotyping and printing porcesses, as well as the distribution 
of the finished newspaper. 

EGFF-no charge 


THIS THEATER AND YOU 

ND 7 min. B.W. 

Represents a movie theater as a market place, a style center, a travelogue, a 
sports arena, a library and a concert hall. 

BU-$3.50 
SDSU-$?.00 


TODAY'S NEWSPAPER 7120025 

ND 22 min. Color 

Tells, in layman's terms, exactly what goes into the production of a daily perio- 
dical. Takes the viewer through step-by-step deliniation of the process and covers 
all aspects; editorial, advertising, photography, art, composition, printing and 
circulation. 

NIU.$8.40 


TOMORROW'S TELEVISION: GET WHAT YOU WANT OR LIKE WHAT YOU GET CS-2068 
1969 63 min. B.W. 

Examines competitive struggle of caljle TV operators against theater owners, commer- 
cial broadcasters and the phone company. Discusses differences in programming 
philosophies of commercial and cable TV. Discusses FCC policies in regulation of 
broadcasting. 

IU-$13.50 


ERIC 
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WHY DO YOU BUY? 

1971 10 min- Color 

Designed to provoke discussion about the psychological needs which we try to 
satisfy when we buy. Besides basic needs (food, clothes, shelter) we have psy- 
chic needs which enter into the buying decision. How advertising uses emotional 
appeals to sway our decisions. 

UM-$4,00 


THE WIDE WINDOW OF MR, MALONE 

1965 27 min, B.W, 

Gives a history of the New York Times telling how it achieved prominence. Shows 

what^s involved in getting out the newspaper every day, 

UA-$6,00 


MERCHANDISE INFORMATION 


ACCENT DECOR 

ND 10 min. Color 

Interior designer William Pahlman creates beautiful room settings by clever use 
of color and patterns - "accent decor," Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc, 

NRMA-no charge 


ADVENTURES IN AGRICULTURE, AUTOMATED PACKING HOUSES 
1968 19 min. Color 

This film, in full color, shows how the fresh fruit and vegetable industry is 
using mechanization and automation in the packing house, and points out that 
these practices help keep the price of produce at attractive levels for the con- 
sumer, 

EGFF-no charge 


AGILON FILM 

1964 10 min, B,W, 

Soap opera- type film for hosiery salespeople. Emphasizes advantages of stretch 
hosiery— comfort, durability, resistance to snags, etc. 

NRMA-no charge 


ERIC 
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THE AMERICAN WAY WITH WOOL 

1966 14 min. Color 

Gives behind the scene look at wool manufacturing and designing. Shows pr^par^a- 
tion for showing new fashions and the fashion show, /Vnerican Sheep Producers 
Council . 

NRMA-no charge 


ART GF MAKING FURNITURE 

ND 15 min. Color 

Reviews manufacturing of traditional fyrniture from the log deck to the retail store 
NRMA-no charge 


ARTISTRY IN SILVER 

ND 18 min. Color 

Shows the art of silver craftsmanship depicting step-by-step phases from silver 
ingots to flatware. Samual Kirk & Son. 

NRMA-no charge i 

AS AMERICAN AS APPLE PIE 

ND 25 min. Color 

Apple pie is more than just food... it is a tradition. Here viewers are treated j 
to an interesting, behind the scenes look at how the world's largest frozen pie 
plant maintains this tradition. From orchard to package, the film explores the 
product quality and processing care that go into the volume preparation of America's 
favorite dessert. 

MTPA-no charge 


ATOMIC REVOLUTION IN WOOD 0438 
1969 23 min. Color 

Presents a new use of nuclear energy-the fusing of wood and plastic into a com- 
bination substance with the esthetic appeal of wood but improved in hardness, 
abrasion resistance and durability. Shows its superiority over wood. Shows several 
commercial companies that are using the process to turn out consumer items. Parquet 
floors and furniture, 

AECF-no charge 
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mm 2610 

ND 29 min. Color 

In addition ot gold-smithing it shows how gold is mined and the display of fin- 
ished products in jewelry stores. 

ASF-no charge 


BARRL^ NUMBER ONE 

ND 29 min. B.W. 

Various steps in discovery, production^ refining, transportation and marketing of 
a barrel of oil . 

MSU-$1.50 


BECAUSE WE CARE 

ND 2Qmvn. Color 

This film describes the history and present operations of the nation's sixth 
largest neat processing firm. It details the many steps involved at the company's 
moGtern and efficient facilities to bring tasty, quality meat products conven- 
iently packaged as sausage, bacon and sliced luncheon meats to the retail gro- 
cery store- 

MTPS-r^o charge 


BEDTIME STORY 

ND 15 min. Color 

Describes manufacturing process and test procedures (and terminology used) in 
the latex foam industry. Informs sales persons of "Texfoam" mattress core. 

NRMA-no charge 


BEEF FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

ND 25 min. Color 

Beef can be prepared in dishes that are economical, exotic and grand. This film 
beautifully shows many of the varied ways you can plan meals around beef. 

MTPS-no charge 


BEEF RINGS A BELL 04660 

1964 27 min. B.W. 

Promotes use of beef, but gives background on production in order to give the 
consumer an idea of the problems involved in producing and processing beef. 
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BEES AND HONEY 04661 

1963 27 min. Color 

Pictures bees at work and the process of extracting, pasteurizing and bottling honey 
CU-$7.50 


THE BELGIAN ART OF LINEN 

ND 14 min. Color 

Colorful trip through Belgium, showing old way of making linen and today's methods. 
NRMA-no charge 


THE BEST THING ON YOUR ARM 

ND 10 min. Color 

Describes manufacture of an average handbag as it goes through the various opera- 
tions involved. 

NRMA-no charge 


BOTTLED SUNSHINE 

ND 14 1/2 min. Color 

This film, in full color, shows us the orange juice industry, as we watch the 
oranges travel from tree to package. 

EGFF-no charge 


BRINGING HOME THE BACON 

ND 22 min. Color 

Introduced by Willie Mae Rogers, Director — Good Housekeeping Institute, this film 

covers the many facets of meat processing, including research, raw materials, 
seasoning. It shows how sausage, bacon and other smoked meats are processed. 

MTPS-no charge 


BUYING CHILDREN'S CLOTHING 

1958 12 min. Color 

Pointers and demonstrations of purchasing small children's clothing from the 
label. 

WSU-$2.90 
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CANNED MEAT STORY 04963 

1953 16 min. Color 

Shows the history of meat eating from primitive man to the present. Reveals 
development of food processing and can manufacturing. 

UU-$10.00 


CANDY COUNTRY — U.S.A. 

ND 14 min. Color 

Here is an intriguing film on the always fascinating process of manufacturing 
candy. The many steps involved until the final mouth-watering delights are 
completed, should interest everyone. 

MTPS-no charge 


CATCHING, FILLETING AND PACKAGING FISH 
ND 14 min. B.W. 

Shows modern method of catching, processing (by filleting), packaging and freez- 
ing vish for market. 

BU-no charge 
UM0"$2.00 


CERAMIC AND GLASS 

ND 20 min. Color 

This film, in full color, shows the various aspects of the porcelain, ceramic 
and glass industries in Portugal. 

EGFF-no charge 


CEREAL MAKERS 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

Picture of the processing of grain, including the laboratory testing of the 
quality and consistency in the production of breakfast cereals, 

UM0-$2.00 


CHEESE AND CHEESE MAKING 

ND 10 min. Color 

Describes modern ways of making cheese — American or Cheddar, Swiss and Italian. 

BU-$6,00 UM-$4.00 

MSU-$4.00 UI-$3.60 (B.W.) 23256 

O 
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CITRUS: THE GOLDEN FRUIT 

1963 15 min. Color 

Provides information concerning California-Arizona citrus industry, describes 
requirements for growing citrus fruit, methods of starting a citrus grove, and 
various steps in growing, picking, packing, and marketing the fruit. 

UI-$4.40 
UA-$4.00 


CLOTHING 05338 

1955 11 min. B.W. 

Shows how man has met his need for clothing from early times. Scans development 
of textile arts. 

CU-$3.00 
UU-$3.00 


CLOTH - FIBER TO FABRIC 

19to 14 min. Color 

Shows fibers and processes involved in cloth production. Demonstrates modern looms 
Includes wool, silk, rayon, nylon and yiass fabrics. 

BU-$8.50 

UI-$4.45 20504 


CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN 

ND 11 min. Color 

Basic film for salespeople and customers. Explains principles which designate 
functional clothing for children. Coronet Films. 

NRMA-sale price $120.00 (may be loaned) 


COMMITMENT TO EXCELLENCE 

ND 34 min. Color 

An enlightening and entertaining film that shows the viewer all the interesting 
processes in the manufacture of high-quality skis. Incli'des action footage of 
three members of Olin's professionsl racing team. Thrilling ski action. 

MTPS-no charge 


COPPER, STEWARD OF THE NATION 
O 1959 12 min. Color 



Presents our second most important metal, copper. Points out copper's part in 
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developing one area of the nation, the complicated process of txtracting the 
metal from raw rock, and lists its many uses today. 

UI-$4.20 


COSMETICS WORKERS 05533 

1960 16 min. B.W. 

Describes work of cosmetic workers who produce fragrant and colorful make-up. 
Describes methods and materials of manufacturing make-up. 

WU-$4.50 
UM-$1.50 
UM0$2.00 


COTTON, FIBER WITH A FUTURE 

ND 14 min. Color 

Tells of growing, harvesting, ginning and processing cotton. Describes advances 
which seience has made in this area. 

UA-no charge 


COTTON— FROM FIBER TO FABRIC 

1959 23 min. Color 

Shows cotton growing, textile mills making variety of fabrics and finishes. 
Shows labs where new finishes are discovered that make cotton crease and wrinkle 
resistant, waterproof, stainproof and easier to care for. 

FSU-$7.75 
UA-$6.00 


COTTON IN TODAY'S WORLD 

1961 10 min. B.W. 

Traces history of cotton with scenes of raising or processing in Egypi;, India, 
Indonesia, England and Mexico. Stresses cotton's importance in the world 
economy. 

BU-$3.50 UI-$3.30 25543 

UM0-$2.50 UA-$2.00 


COTTON TO CLOTHING 1907 

1967 n min. Color 


Introduces processes in making cotton clothing: baling cotton, milling or card- 
Q ing, spinning, weaving, dyeing, sewing, pressing, packaging, selling in stores. 

iSlitaAIMS-$15.00 sale price UA-$2.00 
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CRYSTAL CLEAR 

ND 28 min. Color 

Brings out the points in the hand manufacturing of glassware important ot the sales 
person. Fostoria Glass Comapny. 

NRMA-no charge 


DETERGENTS FROM PETROLEUM 

1955 14 min. Color 

Demonstrates the principles of detergents affinity for dirt and oil, effects as a 
wetting agent, comparison with soap in hard water. Uses for detergents in industry, 
home and farm. 

WSU-$1.75 


EGGS BY AUTOMATION 

ND 10 min. Color 

How electro-mechanical principles can lighten, human labor, reduce food costs and 
speed marketing of farm products. Follow eggs from farm to table. 

UM-$4.00 


EXTRAORDINARY WORLD OF ZINC 

ND 28 min. Color 

Shows what the world would be like without zinc coating and how valuable this pro- 
cess is to our everyday life. Shov/s zinc from mines to finished product. 

UA-$6. 00 


FMC FIBERS AND FILMS 

1965 20 min. Color 

Illustrates manufacture of rayon, acetate and cellophane. Shows diversified uses 
of Avisco fibers in apparel, home furnishings, packaging. American Viscose. 

NRMA-no charge 


FABRICS FOR LIVING 5-1240 

1968 30 min. B.W. 

Dissects a possible clothing purchase in order to discover if the consumer is get- 
ting the best made garment for the money. Presents check points for the buyer so 
she can buy suitable, durable clothing at the least cost to her, 

ERIC SIL'-$2,50 
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FABRICS ON THE MOVE 

1961 33 min. Color 

Properties, uses, and care of selected artificial textile fabrics, by their generic 
names* Seven classes of fabric: rayon, acetate, nylon, polyester, acrylic, mod- 
acrylic, and nytril; their properties and appropriate applications, 

UI-$8,20 


FACTS ABOUT FABRICS 

ND 22 min. Color 

Explains characteristics of yarns, hov^ fabrics are made, basic fabric construction 
and printing and dyeing of fabrics. Give: characteristics of Du Pont fibers and 
selling points, Du Pont, 

NRMA-no charge 


FACTORY: HOW A PRODUCT IS MADE 
1957 14 min. Color 

Starting with the planning board of a toy factory, we follow the manufacture of a 
toy from the initial idea, through its experimental development, its engineering, 
production, assembly, and final sale in a retail store. Emphasizes the coopera- 
tive effort in factory production and illustrates the vast amount of planning, 
preparation and collective effort required in making even a simple product, 

UI-$5.50 


FACTS ABOUT FABRICS 

ND 26 min, B,W, 

Fabrics and how they're made. Importance of yarns in making fabrics. Construc- 
tions commonly used; methods of applying color; finishing operations, 

UM-$2,00 
NRMA-no charge 


FANTASY IN FORTREL 

ND 20 min. Color 


Depicts why a teenage girl is always "ready to go " ir\ fashions containing Cela- 
nese polyester Fortrel . Celanese Fibers. 

NRMA-no charge 
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FARM FRESH TO YOU 0127 

1966 13 1/2 min. Color 

Preservation of fresh fruits and vegetables by radiation pasteurization. Shows high 
spoilage losses in marketing fresh fruits and shows great reduction with this pro- 
cess. Animation shows what this process does to the food. Points out that foods 
are imminently safe and FDA approved before being put on the market. 

AECF-no charge 


THE FINE ART OF STERLING DESIGN 
ND 27 min. Color 

Fascinating stories about some of the world's most famous silver designs and the 
men who created them, from Paul Revere to the present. Period settings and modern 
scenes abroad and in the U.S. Table settings, flower arrangements. 

MTPS-no charge 


FISHERY WORKERS 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

General picture of the tuna fishing and packing industry. 
UM0-$2.00 


A FINE THING 

ND 5 min. Color 

Fiberglass beta piece goods information developed for department sales girls for 
in store demonstration processes. Owens-Corning. 

NRMA-no charge sale price $76.00 


FOR LIFE'S SPECIAL MOMENTS 

ND 13 1/2 min. Color 

It's not easy to express ourselves at times when we want to share life's special 
moments... so we send greeting cards or gifts that say it for us. Here we see how 
these thoughtful expressions are created and manufactured. 

MTPS-no charge 


FRESH CHILLED SUNSHINE 

ND 15 min. Color 

Pictorial visit to the orange groves as we follow the morning orange juice from 
^ tree to table. 

MTPS-no charge 
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FRESH OUT OF WATER 

ND 14 min. Color 

Tours a modern cannery. How fish move from the ocean to the cannery to the con 
sumer. Explains different types of seafood and nutritional value of seafood. 

UM0-$2.00 


THE FRESHER THE BETTER 

1966 13 1/2 min, Color 

Preservation of fresh seafood by radiation pasteurization to extend refrigerator 
shelf- life three times longer than ordinary seafood. How the process kills mic- 
ro-organisms and other spoilage. Marine Products Development Irradiator, semi- 
commerical facility is shown in operation, using radiation pasteurization. 

AECF-no charge 


FROM TREES TO PAPER 06609 

1951 13 min. B.W. 

Shows how paper is made. Shows reforestation techniques. 

CU-$4.50 WU-$4.50 
NU-$4.50 MSU-$1.50 
UU-$4.50 UM-$1.50. 


FURRIERS 

ND 14 min. B.W. 

Hows skins are cleaned, softened, tanned, stretched, pulled, punmeled, ironed 
and drummed, graded and matched. 

UM-$1.50 
UM0-$2.00 


GARMENT WORKERS 

NO 15 min. B.W. 

Types cf work done by ladies' garment workers. Overall view of garment industry 
and skills needed by workers. 

UM0-$2.00 


GLASS 17173 

1965 11 min. Color 

Shows glass blowers contrasted with modern mechanical processes of mass produc- 
ed jion. Jazz background. 

i£J£:U-$4.00 UI-$4.8Q 20190 
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GLASS FROM THE OLD TO THE NEW THROUGH RESEARCH 06772 

1954 20 min. Color . 

Story of progress of glass and how it contributes to a high standard of living. 

Shows specialization in modern glass industry. 

CU-$5.75 BU-$5.75 

UU-$5.75 NIU-$8.15 5090067 

WU-$5.75 FSU-$4.65 


GLASS WORKERS 

ND 14 min. B.W. 

Depicts glass blowers making bottles and tubing by hand and by machine. Shows 
operation of a fiberglass mill. 

UM0-$2.00 


HARVEST OF THE SEA 

ND 25 1/2 min. Color 

The around- the-world drama of fishing for 
Fishing scenes filmed in actual locations 
gers facing the men who daily wrest these 

i-TTPS-no charge 


tuna, shrimp, salmon, and king crab, 
show the ocean hazards and physical dan- 
nutritious foods from the sea. 


HAWAII, THE SUGAR STATE 

1961 22 min. Color 

Shows importance of sugar to Hawaii. Shows modern raising and processing techni- 
ques. Hawaii shown as a new and completely modern state. 

UA-no charge 


THE HEART OF COMFORT 

ND 13 min. Color 

Contribution of urethene foam made with "Hylene" to the comfort of fine furniture 
and bedding and its advantages as a cushioning material. Du Pont. 

NRMA-no charge 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER WORKERS 07443 
19:>0 14 min. B.W. 


History of rubber and a survey of its many uses in today's society. 


cD?r>- WU-$4.50 
UM0-$2.00 
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IPHANSIS - THE ART OF WEAVING 

1965 10 min. Color 

Traces various stages of textile production - raw fiber porcessing, spinning, 
weaving, etc. Association Films. 

NRMA-no charge 


IRON ORE MINING 07578 

1950 13 min. B.W. 

Shows operation of an open pit mine and the transportation of ore through the 
Great Lakes to steel mills. 

CU-$4.50 


IT'S GOT TO BE GOOD 
ND 15 min. 

This film shows the tests that Allis Chalmers equipment is put through on the 
proving ground and in the laboratory before they are put on the market for 
public use. 

EGFF-no charge 


THE KORATION STORY 

ND U min. Color 

Involves an amusing comedy which demonstrates clearly the entire Koration wash 
and wear process that "teaches" garments to retain their shape and reject 
wrinkles. Sterling Movies. 

NRMA-no charge 


THE LAST WHEAT CROP 

ND 27 min. B.W. 

Story of the wheat industry from the growing of wheat through the grain market- 
ing procedures; processing at flour mill and bakery until the end product, bread, 
is produced. 

SDSU-$2.00 


LEATHER IN THE MAKING 
1960 30 min. 


This film tells the story of leather tanning. It presents a tour of a modern 
tannery and shows the converting of rawhide into fine, finished leather, clearly 


outlining each of the many steps in the complicated processing of leather, it 
includes the trimming, splitting, soaking, tanning, dyeing, stretching, drying, 
buffing, and polishing. 

EGFF-no charge 


LEATHER IN YOUR LIFE 

ND 27 min. Color 

Story of leather from raw material to finished article. Shows its uses in fas- 
hion articles, home decoration cind industry. Leather Industries. 

NRMA-no charge sale price $140.00 


LEATHER. ..KEY TO SHOE SELLING 

ND 21 min. Color 

Gives sales persons facts about leather in shoes and how to use these facts. 
Features selling si tuations--high fashion shoes, women's shoes, teenaged girls' 
shoes, men's shoes and children's shoes. Leather Industries. 

NRMA-no charge 


LIFESTREAM - THE ROLE OF OIL IN THE MODERN WORLD 
1967 21 min. Color 

Oil's place and importance in all aspects of modern world. Its discovery, 
harnessing and various ways to put it to use. Explains how it is "discovered" 
and distilled. 

UU-$5.75 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL ARNEL 

ND 17 min. Color 

Depicts techniques and specifications behind the Arnel fabric performance test- 
ing program, stressing the invisible but unvaluable quality characteristics in- 
volved. Celanese Fibers. 

NRMA-no charge 


THE MAGIC MARBLE 17-DF-3334 

ND 12 min. Color 

Fiberglass curtains, drapery, bedspread sales training film. Dramatizes fiber- 
glass story. Shows manufacturing process. Owens-Corning Fiberglass, 


NRMA-no Charge sale price $120.00 
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MAGIC TRAILS 

ND 28 1/2 min. Color 

This film, in full color, combines scenes of the oil industry with scenes of the 
countries involved. The film takes us to the United States, Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East, and the Caribbean. 

EGFF-no charge 

MAHOGANY... WOOD OF VHE AGES — YFSTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 
ND 29 min. Color 

The story of mahogany from standing tree to finished product. Mahogany Association. 
NRMA-$3.50 

MAKING COTTON CLOTHING 2090010 
ND 11 min. B.W. 

Demonstrates each step in manufacturing a cotton dress in a modern factory: de- 
signing, sample-making, pattern making, cutting, sewing, finishing, pressing and 
packing. Contrasts mass produced with hand sewn. 

NIU-$2.50 

THt MAKING OF FINE CHINA 

ND 20 min. Color 

Shows Lennox China being made. Stresses sales points for selling Lennox China. 
NRMA-no charge 

A MARK OF WHOLESOME MEAT 08302 

1964 18 min. Color 

Shows what it takes for meat to earn the "stamp of approval" from U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

NU-$10.00 MSU-$1.50 

WU-$10.00 UM-$1.50 

WSU-$1.75 SDSU-$2.00 

MASTERS IN CLAY AND ART 

ND 27 min. Color 

Shows the manufacture and decorating of Spode China. Copeland & Thompson. 
O l-no charge 

ERIC 


MEAT AND MEAT PACKING 
1957 14 min. 


Color 


Shows processing of beef and pork from hoof to table — way carcass is cut, pro- 
cessed and packaged. Points out coimierical uses of every part of the carcass. 

BU-$8.50 

UI-$4.95 34563 


MEAT FOR AMERICA 08375 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

Traces steps needed to change animals on the hoof to cured meat. Stresses in- 
spection. 

CU-$7.00 


MEAT FROM RANGE TO MARKET 

1955 10 min. B.W. 

From range to corn belt to the packing house assembly line, meat products go to 
market through interstate commerce, government inspection and skillful processing 

FSU-$2.25 
UI-$3.20 24254 
UA-$2.00 


MEATCUTTERS 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

Portrayal of work involved in a large meat processing plant. 
UM0-$2.00 


MEN'S CLOTHING WORKERS 08417 
1959 14 min. B.W. 

Demonstrates clothes making from fiber to fashion. Shows cutters, fitters, 
trimmers, stitchers and others at their work. 

WU-$4.50 


MERSMAN TABLE MAKING 

ND 23 min. Color 

Actual making of a table from raw lumber to delivery to a customer. 
NRMA-no charge 
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THE MILKY WAY 

ND 13 min. Color 

Depicts milk production and distribution from cow to doorstep. Includes laboratory 
inspection, pasteurization bottling and the many steps of distribution. 

UA-$4.00 


MILLINERY WORKERS 08484 

1960 14 min. B.W. 

Portrays the many jobs invoked in making woman's hats. Industry survey. 

WU-$4.50 
UM-$1.50 
UM0-$2.00 


THE MIRACLE OF APPLES 42510 

ND 25 min. Color 

Shows the history of apples and their growth, harvesting and marketing. Shows many 
uses of apples. 

ASF-no charge 

MOLTEN MAGIC 

ND 10 min. Color 

This film, in full color, tells the story of the development of the glass container 
industry in America. The film opens at the Jamestown settlement where glassmaking 
became America's first industry and continues through the blown and blown-molded 
methods to modern in-plant operations. The audience is given a detailed tour of 
a highly mechanized glass container plant. An effective preface to CYCLES. 

EGFF-no charge 

NATION'S MEAT 

ND 30 min. Color 

America's meat supply from ranch to dinner table. Transportation, sale of stock; 
processing and packaging, retailing and home preparation. 

MSU^$6.75 

NATURALLY, SILK 08711 

1960 15 min. Color 

5"''es of nature and man in the production of silk. Shows importance of silk through- 
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out history and shows modern uses of it. 
UU-$5.75 


NEW LOOK IN POTATOES 08777 

1962 22 min. Color 

Shows the new way of handling potatoes, planting, processing and shipping dis- 
cussed. 

WU-$5.75 
MSU-$2.00 


NON-STOP TO EVERYWHERE 

ND 13 min. Color 

Complex network of pipelines, tankships and barges, rail tank cars and trucks 
delivering 430 million gallons of petroleum and products daily to Americans. 

MSU-$1.50 


NUMBER ONE BUSH 

ND 22 min. Color 

Award-winning impression of world-wide forest and paper products operations from 
remote British Columbia forests to busy European cities. Artistic cinemato- 
graphy and multiple-image technique heightens drama of timber harvesting, re- 
forestation, resource utilization and papemiaking processes. Beautiful scenes 
forests and people enjoying the outdoors. 

MTPS-no charge 


OIL, THE INVISIBLE TRAVELER 08910 
1952 19 min. Color 

Traces history of petroleum transportation and shows present network of carriers 
pipelines, tankers, barges, tank cars and trucks involved in moving oil. 

WU-$5.75 


OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED: FRIENDLY ATOMS IN INDUSTRY 0250 
1962 28 min. Color 

Shows widespread use of radio-isotopes by American industry, thickness guages of 
nylon for tires, sheet plastic and instrument panels for computers; guages that 
measure sugar content in applesauce, fat content, moisture content in soil, 
controls level of liquid in cans and other uses. 

ERJC AECF-no charge 
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PAPERMAKING 

ND 22niin. B.W. 

Converting trees into paper. Action of digester and bleacher; operation of large 
paper machine; testing paper. Using paper in printing a magazine. 

MSU-$4.25 


THE PARTRIDGE TUREEN 

ND 26 min. Color 

Provides an impressionistic view of today's England and fine bone china. Through 
a young couple that meet, marry and set up house the audience sees a wide variety 
of fine china and porcelain. Interwoven with sequences of the lovely countryside 
near Worcester, England are shots of fine china in the making. 

MTPS-no charge 


PEACH HANDLING 

ND 14min. B.W. 

Picking techniques, hydro-cooling, defuzzing, grading, sorting, packaging and re- 
fri geration. 

MSU-$1.50 


THE PERFUME INDUSTRY 

ND 27min. B.W. 

A French film on manufacturing of French perfume showing which flowers are used in 
making different odors of perfume. Complete history of perfume from flowers to 
retail sales counter. Radim Films, Inc. 

NRMA-no charge 


PETROLEUM 2090014 

ND 11 min. B.W. 

Shows importance of petroleum in modern world as fuel for transportation, heating 
and industrial manufacturing. The world wide political problems involved in its 
distribution is discussed. 

NI'J-$2.50 


PIONEER OF PROGRESS 870B 

1953 15 min. B.W. 


Tells dramatic story of steel from how it is made to the vital role it plays in 
everyday life. 
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PLACTICS: INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES AND PRODUCTS 
1963 24 min* Color 

Shows consumer products made of plastics, explains distinction between ther- 
moplastic and thermosetting materials, presents eight basic fabrication techni- 
ques: compression, transfer, injection, and blow molding, extrusion, expansion, 
lamination, and thermoforming. Shows appropriate applications of these techni- 
ques. 

UI-$7,80 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL FOR ENDURING BEAUTY 
ND 17 min. Color 

Describes background information needed to understand and sell enamel appliances 
Describes manufacturing and uses and gives five sales demonstrations for sales 
persons to stress superiority of porcelain. Sterling Movies, 

NRMA-no charge 


PORT WINE 
ND 


20 min. 


Color 


This film, in full color, relates to the making of Port Wine and to aspects of 
life in the Northern Douro region where Port is made. 


EGFF-no charge 


POTATOES UNLIMITED 

ND 3(^ min. Color 

Growing, handling and transporting of potatoes including carloading methods and 
marketing, 

MSU-$2,00 


POULTRY PROCESSERS 09426 

1960 15 min, B,W. 

Describes part processer plays in food supply line from farmer to consumer. How 

poultry is processed and packaged is shown, 

WU-$4,50 


POULTRY PROCESSING INSPECTION 

ND 18 min. Color 

O Discusses poultry processing procedures required by U,S, Department of Agricul- 
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ture. 
BU-$10.00 


POULTRY WORKERS 

ND ISmin. B.W. 

General picture of processing poultry on an assembly line mass production system. 
UM0-$2.00 


PRE-ENGINEERED STEEL 

ND 20 min. Color 

This film documents the modern way to "build better buildings" features the 

benefits of pre-engi neered steel buildings with their speed of construction, 
attractiveness and economy. 

MTPS-no charge 


PROGRESS PARADE NUMBER 1 

ND 14 min. B.W. 

Contains short subjects: oil wells, baby oil, L.P. gas, service stations, re- 
search on oysters. Shows progress in these fields. 

UM0-$2.00 


PROGRESS PARADE NO. 2 

ND 14 min. B.W. 

Contains short subjects: oil well on a movie set, core- sampling, cosmetics, 
comparative study on service stations in U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. Shows recent progress 
in these fields. 

UM0-$2.00 


PROGRESS PARADE NO. 7 

ND 14 min. B W. 

Contains short subjects; heating, asphalt products, service stations and post- 
hurricane clean-up. Shows recent progress in these fields. 

UM0-$2.00 


PROGRESS PARADE NO. 13 

14 min. B.W. 

nltatalns short subjects: research and conservation, dating process for antiqui- 
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ties, ocean liners. Shows recent progress in these areas. 
UM0-$2.00 


PROGRESS PARADE NO. 14 

ND 14 min. S.W. 

Contrast from primitive to modern times in industry, transportation, and 
agriculture. 

UM0-$2.00 


QUALITY IS THE WATCH WORD 

ND 15 min. Color 

Used to improve watch-selling techniques. Three key sales situations-customer 
with a closed mind, 'know it all" purchaser and the bargain hunter. Manual 
incl udeu. 

NRMA-no charge 


THE RAISINS YOU BUY 09671 

1957 4 min. B.W. 

Shows raisin production from field to market-raising, cleaning, packing, 
shipping. 

WU-$5.00 UM0-$2.00 


ROMANCE OF EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
ND 27 min. Color 

Brief look at construction techniques, quality and inspection. Also gives 
decorating advice. 

NRMA-no charge 


THE ROMANCE OF CHEESE 3632 

ND 28 min. Color 

The facts and fables about cheese combine to make a completely captivating 
movie. The intriguing history and various uses of this delicious food are 
enlivened by sprightly legends in animation concerning the different faces of 
cheese-travel, romance and adventure. Available to 7th grade and higher. 

MTPS-no charge 


RUBBER IN TODAY'S WORLD 24749 
O 1957 11 min. B.W. 

ERIC 

From the discovery of rubber to its importance as a basic commodity. Reviews 
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the history of rubber covering primitive methods of manufacture, the improve- 
ments through vulcanization, and the modern production and process from planta- 
tion to market. Illustrated further are the sources and major steps in the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber. 

UI-$3.30 


SEAFOOD 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

Presents a general picture of clam and crab fisherman and the processing and 
packaging of these foods for consumers. 

UM0-$2.00 


SEAFOOD WORKERS 10021 

1960 14 min. B.W. 

Presents general picture of clam and crab fishermen at work and the subsequent 
processing and packaging for public consumption. 

WU-$4.50 UM-$1.50 


THE SECRET'S IN THE SUN 2573 

ND 26^ min. Color 

Story of raisins. How they are raised, graded, washed, packaged and their many 
uses. 

ASF-no ch^^rge 


SEVENTEEN JEWELS-WHY? 

ND 12 min. Color 

Depicts functions and positioning of synthetic jewels in jeweled-lever watch 
movements . 

NRMA-no charge 


SHOEMAKERS 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

Provides overview of the total shoe-making industry. 

UM0-$2.00 


SHRIMP, PLEASE 10156 

1954 21 min. Color 

ERJC f of Mexico shrimping operatiops-csnning, breading, drying and freezing processes. 
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Shews many ways of preparation for consumer. 
UU-$5.75 

SILVER 431C 

1968 27 min. Color 

Portrays silver as a metal of transition-from traditional artistic, ornamen- 
tal and monetary uses to industrial and scientific applications demanding 
superior properties. 

USC-$2.00 

SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT 

1964 27 min. Color 

Shows part played by USDA*s inspection and grading programs in assuring pro- 
duction of safe, clean, wholesome poultry. A wide variety of poultry products 
is available, reasonably priced, attractively finished and packaged. 

MSU-$2.Q0 SDSU-$2.00 UA-no charge 

SPEAKING OF GLASS 

ND 25 min. B.W, 

This film without narration, contrasts the skills and art of glassblowing, with 
the rattle and click of machines that turn out glass, products with monoto- 
nous regularity. 

EGFF-no charge 

SPICY STORY 

ND 10 min. 

This film shows the importance of spices in our lives and the role they play in 
tire economy of a country. Pepper, cardamom, tumeric, ginger and chili come 
from Kerala. The institute at Mysore studies to improve the quality of spices 
and find new uses for them. 

EGFF-no charge 

A STOCKING YARN 

ND 18 min. Color 

A trip through Cameo stockings factory. Gives secrets of correct nylon care. 
NRMA- no charge 
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STORY OF COFFEE 

- ND 10 min. B.W. 

Story of Brazilian coffee from planting to picking to processing to loading on 
ocean liners for export. 

UMO-$2.50 


STORY OF LEATHER 

ND 33 min. B.W. 

Shows processes involved in manufacturing leather-raw materials, tanning, finishing. 
Shows finished products in color. 

UM0-$2.00 


STORY OF LUGGAGE- FROM CAVEMAN TO SPACEMAN 
1967 24 min. Color 

This story traces the history of travel and luggage as it has been made and used 
by the Stopp Age cave dweller, Cleopatra, ancient Greeks and Romans, Renaissance 
noblemen, New World colonists, American Indians and Western pioneers. It also 
shows the manufacture and testing of luggage in a modern factory. Available in 
Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 


STORY OF MENHADEN 10503 

1951 20 min. Color 

Portrays menhaden industry in U.S. showing steps in the fishing process, equip- 
ment and boats used, use of the product in animal feed, paint, linoleum and 
cosmetics. 

UU-$10.00 BU-no charge 


STORY OF THE MODERN STORAGE BATTERY 
ND 27 min. Color 

Tells the history, manufacture, uses 

UA-no charge 


and maintenance of storago battery. 


STORY OF RICE 

1952 13 min. Color 

Illustrates up-to-date machines and methods of planting, irrigating, harvesting, 
milling and packaging of rice. Contrasts it with primitive methods still used in 
id *ts of the world. 

ERIC 

"unU-$5.00 UI-$4.20 33455 
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STORY OF SUGAR 

1952 13 min. Color 

Describes in detail the major processf.s in cane sugar production-planting, 
harvesting, washing, crushing and rofining. 

UM0-$5.00 UI-$3.10 23697 

STORY OF WHEAT 

ND 11 min. B.W. 

The history, growth, harvesting and preparation for use in bread. 
UM0-$2.50 

SUGAR WORKERS 

ND 14 min. B.W. 

Follows sugar from growth to its ultimate use in various foods. Traces im- 
portance of sugar in world history. 

UM0-$2.00 

SWEET MAGIC 

1945 10 min. Color 

Presents a tour through the Bauer's Candy Company showing how different types 

of candy are made. 

CU-$4.00 

SWEETNESS AND LIGHT S-682* 

ND 28 min. Color 

How sugar is mass-produced from sugar beets. Shows growth, shipping and made 
ready for extraction. 

ASF-no charge *restricted availability 

TEXTILE WORKERS 

ND 15 min. B.W. 

Broad survey of the many processes involved in production of fabrics. Provides 
historical and general information on this industry. 

UM0-$2.00 

THAT THE BEST WILL BE OURS 
Q 1971 18 min. Color 

ERIC 

Traces development of Nation's meat and poultry inspection program. Covers 
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handling, processing and labeling requirements. Shows shopping, handling, stor- 
age and preparation for consumers to help them get the best value for their 
purchase. 

WSl!-$1.75 BU-$3.00 UA-no charge 

THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 

ND 29 min. Color 

Dramatizes rough treatment that luggage takes. Shows construction features of 
hard side and soft side luggage. Emphasis on Amelia Earhart luggage. 

NRMA-$?.50 sale pri ce-$189. 00 

THIS IS COFFEE 

ND min. Color 

Shows growth care and processes involved in bringing coffee into your home. 
UM0-$2..00 

TOMATOES-FROM SEED TO TABLE 3924 
ND 11 min. Color 

How tomatoes are planted, harvested, canned, shipped. Shows variety of tomato 
products. Emphasizes economics, people and machines. 

AIMS-$15.00 sale pri ce-$130. 00 

TOUCH OF WOOL 

1966 14 min. Color 

Presents many of the reasons why wool has been a basic fabric throughout the 
centuries. Explains about the unique "touch" that is wool. 

NRMA-no charge 

THE $20 MIRACLE 

ND 11 min. Color 

Depicts the story of Seventh Avenue and how a dress is made. 
NRMA-no charge 

THE 200 MILLION 

ND 30 min. Color 

This film tells how one firm touches the lives of all Americans through its 
^jj'-'* versified products ard services. Viewers get an exciting view of the manufac- 
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ture of mufflers, tailpipes, tractors; shipbuilding, natural gas transporta- 
tion, chemical operations and the making of paperboard products. An exciting 
success story of an American corporation. Available to 10th grade and higher, 

MTPS-no charge 


UNSEEN JOURNEY S-389 

NO 28 min. Color 

Shows how oil is brought to the surface, transported overland by '^biggest inch" 
pipeline, and how it is surfaced offshore and piped into waiting tanke)"S- 

ASF-no charge 


UPHOLSTERY WORKERS 

ND 14 min. B,W, 

Recalls history of the craft of upholstery and shows how modern furn'Jture is 
built. 

UM0-$2.00 


A VERY SPECIAL STONE G844 

ND 9 min- Color 

Shows how diamonds were created, how they are cut, polished and set into jewelry, 
ASF-no charge 


A VISIT AT LONGVIEW FIBRE COMPANY 
ND 27 min. Color 

P'^esents a non-technical description of the paper and paperboard making process 
from forests to consumer products. Includes pulping, paper making and converting 
to boxes and bags, 

£GFF-no charge 


WALL TO WALL DECORATING 

ND 15 min. Color 

Shows importance of wall accessories in interior decorating. Shows craftsmen 
making wall accessories, 

NRMA-no charge 


WHAT IS CLOTH? 

ND 10 min, B,W, 

ERXC" Practical information about fibers, yarns and weaves. Shows basis for firm weaves 
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durability, luster, warmth, cleanliness and washability. 
UM-$2.25 SDSU-$2.00 

WHAT MAKES IT TICK 

ND 12h min. Color 

Overall illustration on the makings of a quality watch. 
NRMA-no charge 

WHAT'S IN A NAME 

ND 16 min. Color 

Film explains more important cotton hang tag terms, manufacturing processes involved 
and setting points which Lhey offer. 

NRMA-no charge 

WHAT'S SO SPECIAL ABOUT PAPER? 

ND min. Color 

Career guidance film about the paper industry. Reveals great range of jobs, for 
people with almost any educational backround, and shows how the industry is in- 
volved in such socially important work as forest conservation and water purification. 
Also demonstrates a variety of unusual and exotic uses of paper. Narrated by Chet 
Huntley. Available to 8th grade and higher. 

MTPS-no charge y 

WHEAT: FROM FARM TO CONSUMER 5070143 
1963 18 min. Color 

Tells the story of wheat as a world food. All stages relating to the domestic 
industry-seeding, harvesting, milling, storage, transportation, testing, baking, 
export and foreign consumption. Show variety of wheat products now on the market. 

NIU-$6.40 FSU-$6.75 UA-$4.00 

WHOLESOME MEAT 

ND 18 min. Color 

Shows the checks made by the Dept. of Agriculture to insure that meat in stores is 
wholesome. 

BU-$3.00 

WHY COTTON... IN HOME FURNISHINGS 

9 min. Color 

ERIC 

"™i™.s with cotton products sold in home furnishings departments. Discusses real 
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customer benefits that cotton offers and the selling points a salesperson should 
stress in selling these items. 

NRMA-no charge 


WHY WIGS? F-564 

ND 16 min. Color 

Shows care and styling of wigs and why they are so popular today, 
ASF-no charge booklets available on request 


THE WONDERLAND OF BREAD 2558 
ND 20 min. Color 

The golden wheat waving in the fields travels a long way before it becomes the 
bread you enjoy. All the steps in this amazing process are presented in this 
film,,,from harvesting to baking in the most modern ovens, 

MTPS-no charge 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF NYLON 

ND 26 min. Color 

Introductory film for fabric training for sales. Discusses nylon, spandex, 
orlon and dacron, giving comparative features and individual merits of each, 

NRMA-no charge 


YAM GOES TO MARKET 

ND 20 min. Color 

Loui si anna yams from fields to dinner table. Correct handling in production, 

wholesale and retail sales and home uses, 

MSU-$1,50 


YOUR MEAT INSPECTION SERVICE 

ND 28 min. Color 

Story of Meat Inspection Service of U,S,D,A, Inside glimpse of meat-packing 
pi ants , 


ZEPEL 

ND 11 min. Color 

Explains how"Ze Pel" fabric fluoridizer protects fabrics against stains. Demon- 
strates how fluoridized fabrics repel specific stains while they soak into un- 
4) treated fabrics, DuPont, 

ERIC 
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PACKAGING 

THE ART OF GIFT WRAPPING 

ND 21 min. Color 

Gives careful instructions on how to create attractive and intriguing gift packages 
of every size and variety for many different occasions. 

NRMA- no charge 

THE GREAT LABEL MYSTERY 

ND 60 min. B.W. 

Examines food, drug and cosmetic packaging practices and the "truth in packaging" 
controversy. 

BU-$15.60 NIU-$8.00 8170058 

LABEL LOGIC 2310 

ND 18 min. Color 

Shows the food and drug labels required by law. Shows how consumers swayed by 
attractive labels, advertising, reduced prices-even popular demand. Shows consu- 
mer what to look for on labels to get the best products. Shows why food stan- 
dards are set up the way they are. 

AIMS-$25.00 sale pri ce-$210.00 

PACKAGED FLOUR MIXES (K) 

ND 14 min. B.W. 

Preparation and packaging of prepared flour mixes for cakes, corn muffins, bis- 
cuits, etc. Some built-in services that are included in our convenience foods. 

MSU-$1.50 

PACKAGING FOOD FOR YOU 

ND 17 min. Color 

By improving packaging of food, we gain in economy, quality and freshness and con- 
venieince. Shows that today's packaging of meat and poultry, fruits and vegetables 
is seldom seen by the shopper. . .it's done behind the scenes, at the point of pro- 
duction, in the field, at processing plants, at wholesale warehouses and at retail 
stores. 

SDSU-$1.25 

PROFITS IN THE BAG 

O \ 9 min. Color 

ERIC 

"uanonstrates the fundamentals of proper grocery bag packing through animation and 
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"hip" narration. 
UA-no charge 


READ THE LABEL-AND LIVE FN-106 
ND 9 min. B.W. 

Explains why warning labels should be read; how to distinguish between more and 
less harardous flammable and combustable products, safe handling of paint thinners, 
laquers, cleaners, hair sprays, etc. 

ASF-$8.00 


SEALED IN GLASS 632 

ND 28 min. Color 

Shows the art and craftsmanship of glassmaking through the years. Combines 
history with examples of an important industry which produces 22 billion con- 
tainers a year. 

ASF-no charge 


THE THREE SQUARES 

1956 13^ min. Color 

Shows how the canning industry started, how it grew, what it means to civili- 
zation, its scientific basis, its operations, and emphasizes the values of canned 
products in providing balanced meals. 

EGFF-no charge 


VITAMIN RIVERS 11209 

1950 22 min. Color 

Surveys the canning industry. 

NU-$10.00 


WHY PACKAGE PLANNING? 1-4560 

ND 10 min. Color 

Fundamental elements of packaging are illustrated, and the need for well- 
designed, protective packaging is fully demonstrated. The need to incorporate 
good use of color, texture and form, as well as words, to provide maximum pro- 
duct information on packages is clearly presented. 

SU-$5.50 
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WRAP IT UP 

ND 28 min. Color 

Research methods applied to better packaging of farm produce-apples, cereal, milk. 
Better packing means better, more nutritional products. 

MSU-$2.00 


YOUR TICKET FOR BETTER BUYING 11721 
ND 20 min. B.W. 

Illustrates how an informative label can serve as a guide in the purchase of an 
electric range. Shows factory where ranges are built. 

UU-$4.50 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


conducting! A MEETING 05453 

1952 V 11 min. B.W. 

Demonstrates basic parliamentary procedure which contributes to an efficient and 
successful meeting. 

CU,UU-$3.00 WSU-$3.10 IU-$3.05 23530 UA-$2.00 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 09131 
1952 11 min. B.W. 

Explains and interprets scenes from a meeting to make clear the order of business 
and the rules followed in parliamentary procedure. 

CU,UU-$3.00 UA-$2.00 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 

1955 22 min. B.W. 

Informal and illustrative treatment of functions of chairmen, proper presentation 
of motions and amendment, point of order, point of information and other rules. 

NFB-$3.75 UI-$6.00 46587 


PERSONNEL 


BARGAINING COLLECTIVELY 

ND 9 min. B.W. 


gj^^-inents of management and labor for and against unions as bargaining agents; 


procedure of collective bargaining. 
UM-$2.25 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING TABLE (K) 
ND 28 min. B.W. 

Relationship of income and management, elements of collective bargaining; contract 
negotiations, administration and interpretation; grievance procedure; issues 
besides wages involved in bargaining. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 


COMMENCEMENT 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

Manufacturer's lack of personnel policy on discrimination permits other agencies 
to decide the issue for him. He notes anti-discrimination clause in his govern- 
ment contract and takes a firm stand on new company policy. 

UM-$4.25 


COMMUNICATION 05412 

1953 12 min. B.W. 

Shows need for effective communication ir industry, not only in sales and pro-, 
duction operations, but also in personnel management. 

CU,NU,UU-$7.00 UM-$2.75 FSU-$2.75 


CONSTITUTION AND THE LABOR UNION 55352 
1958 30 min. B.W. 

Presents the case, heard before the U.S. Supreme Court, of Whitaker el al . vs. 
North Carolina, in which a group of labor unions challenged the constitutional- 
ity of a state ban on the closed shop, union shop, and other Union security pro- 
visions. Shows how these issues are of particular concern to organized labor 
and management throughout the nation. 

UI-$7.90 


CONTRACTING OUT 

1967 13 min. B.W. 

Dramatization of labor-management disprte caused by contracting out of work former 
ly done within the company-thus threatening workers* job security. Examines both 
positions and shows skill required to settle this kind of situation. 


FSU-$4.25 
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DO NOT FOin, STAPLE, SPINDLE OR MUTILATE 56790 
1968 50 min. B.W. 

Contrast is drawn between union-management relations as they existed in the early 
part of this centryand the same relations as they exist today. 

UI-$12.95 


DONORA 05857 

1958 15 min. B.W. 

Discusses part unions play in bettering working conditions and improving stan- 
dards of living. 

CU-$7.00 


EL TEATRO CAMPESINO RS-783 

1970 61 min. B.W. 

Shows history of "The Theatre of the Farmworkers" from its beginning-boosting 
morale of Mexican-American farm laborers during strikes. Presents plays and music 
stressing relationship between economic advancement and political solidarity of 
the Chicanos. 

IU-$13.50 


THE ENGINEERING OF AGREEMENT 5050319 
1958 14 min. Color 

Analyses the process and presents effective eays of overcoming barriers to agree- 
ment. Designed for managers and salesmen, it demonstrates how to foster understand- 
ing and agreement between people and how to get willing cooperation and acceptance 
of new ideas, products of services. Uses stop-and-go techniques tfiat give audience 
opportunity to practice what has been shown. 

NIU-$7.25 UI-$8.50 45580 UA-$4.00 


THE GRIEVANCE 06888 

1954 30 min. B.W. 

Illustrates the orderly processing of a grievance through several stages of nego- 
tiation between union and management. 

CU,NU-$10.00 MSU-UM-$5.75 FSU-$6.00 UM0-$5.00 NIU-$5.90 6030058 


HEALTH, WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 06994 
1965 30 min. B.W. 

Thoroughly covers the social security system, private and company pension plans. 

ErIclo.oo 
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HEY, WHAT ABOUT US 

ND 57 min. B.W. 


Depicts job satisfaction after high school for the majority who don't go to 
college. Interviews young job holders. Probes functions of school counselors, 
industry training classes, employment agencies and the military. 

UA-$12.00 


IN COMMON BROTHERHOOD 17384 

1963 27 min. B.W. 

Examples from U.S., Venezuela, Israel, Uganda and Kenya show how tratie and labor 
unions unite workers in an international brotherhood. Role of unions in helping 
emerging nations to improve living and working conditions. 

CU-$10,Oa UA-no charge 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
ND 11 min. B.W. 

Functions and operations of I.L.D. respecting uniform standard'; of social welfare, 
Successful applications in mines» mills and merchant shipping from Montreal to 
Shanghai. 

MSU-$2.25 


LABOR RELATIONS: DON NOT FOLD, STAPLE, SPINDLE OR MUTLIATE-PARTS I & II 00680 
1968 1-25 min. 11-25 min. B.W. 

Contrast is drawn between union-management relations as they existed in early 
1900 's and today. 

CU-$5.75 each UM-$9.50 NIU-$10.50 6200039 


THE MAN OR WOMAN FOR THE JOB 

ND 14 min. Color 

Points out importance of effective employee recruitment and selection procedures 
through the experiences of small shop owner who learned the hard way that such 
procedures are necessary. 

USG-$10.00 sale price-$58.25 


MEDIEVAL TIMES: GUILDS AND TRADE 
1965 14 min. Color 

Visualizes trade of medieval world and the economic role of the craft guilds. 
Relates them to present day parallels with the European Common Market. 


ERIC 


FSU-$5.00 
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A MIGHTY FINE UNION 56588 

1967 32 min. Color 

Illustrates organization, structure, and functions of a major labor union through a 
dramatized presentation of the activities of the members of one local in connection 
with their work in negotiating, in protecting the rights of their members, and in 
the democratic procedures used in a local union election. The union shown is the 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America ,AFL-CIO, which now num- 
bers in its membership more than 400 locals. 

UI-$2.40 


MY FRIEND, THE ENEMY 

1965 35 min. B.W. 

Uses actual case in which labor and management settle a dispute by bargaining 
process. Illustrates how mutual cooperatio.i benefits both labor and management. 
Shows principles and tactics of bargaining. 

USG-$12.50 sale price-$72.50 


THE NAME OF THE GAME 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

Illustrated with examples selected from various parts of the country, shows that 
hard-core unemployed can become an effective labor force in busine^;, government 
and industry. 

NYU-$8.00 


PENSIONS: THE BROKEN PROMISE 

ND 38 min. Color 


Spotlights the experiences of some of the victims of the pension systems. Experts 
from business, banking institutions and governmental agencies propose some ideas 
that might correct plan deficiencies. 

UA-$9.30 sale price-$400.00 

PIECE OF THE CAKE 8048 

1969 58 min. B.W. 

Shows the JOBS program for the hard-core unemployed at the Westinghouse Plant in 
Pittsburgh. Reports that 90% of those thus employed stay on the job after 6 months 
probationary period. 

U.CAL-$16.00 

ROAD AHEAD 

O 60 min. 

ERIC 

™ToTe of the Union in the pulp and paper industry-benefits they've gotten for mem- 
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bers, how the union is set up. Shows processes which turn pulp to paper. 
UM0-$2.00 


THE SAGA OF 555 26428 

1965 10 min. Color 

Presents by means of an animated cartoon, the function of the Union shop 
steward in presenting a labor grievance effectively and without fireworks. 

UI-$5.70 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY STORY 

ND 14 min. Color 

A live action film giving essential program information and facts about account 
numbers, how records are kept, etc. 

USG-$48.50 sale price 


STORY OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
ND 23 min. B.W. 

Two main functions of NLRB-conducting of representative elections and investiga- 
tions and resolution of unfair labor practices. Steps required to certify a 
union. Case examples given. 

MSU-$3.50 


STRIKES-PROTEST STRIKE 

1970 15 min. B.W. 

Considers 4 strikes: The Railroad Strike of 1946, the Pol ice- Firemen Strike in 
Youngstown, Ohio in 1967, The New York Garbage Strike of 1968, and the Dock Strike 
of 1968-69. Issues raised include the strike as a means of achieving group ends, 
the conflicting interests of groups versus the needs of society, and the role of 
government in resolving strikes. 

UI-$5.50 


STRUCTURE OF UNIONS 

1952 11 min. Color 

Cartoon on the organization of labor unions. Outlines structure of a union and 
the larger bodies to which it is affiliated. 

MSU-$4.50 UI-$4.45 26394 
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THIS UNION CAUSE 

ND 23 min. Color 

Traces the history of the labor movement and describes major events and leaders 
who helped build trade unions and secure high standards of living. 

UA-$6. 00 


UNION-LOCAL 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

Machinists union problems presented to management, how agreements reached; hew 
union officials are elected; their responsibility to union members and function in 
labor-management meetings. 

BU-$7.80 MSU-$3.75 


WAYS TO SETTLE DISPUTES 11306 
1949 11 min. B.W. 

Explains that there are simple ways to prevent and settle disputes-such as compro- 
mise. Other ways are presented as a guide for students to follow while maintaining 
a cooperative attitude on the part of both parties. 

CU,WU-$3.00 


WITH THESE HANDS 

ND 40 min. B.W. 

Development of unions-goals of unionism. Problems involved in organizing and estab- 
lishing a union; benefits to labor, industry and the public. 

MSU-$6.00 UI-$10.80 65421 


YOU AND OFFICE SAFETY 

ND 9 min. Color 

In a humorous tone, makes many strong points in oromoting concept of safety in 
offices and schools. Stresses that safety can be assured through the use of common 
sense, by thinking ahead and by considering the consequences fo one's actions, 

NYU-$12.50 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 


AAAARR-SOMETHING ABOUT COMMUNICATION SFP1876 
- 1969 18 min. Color 

-ines communication and elaborates in art of communicating. Highlights ways of 

EMC 
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getting ideas across to others. 
USG-sale price $74.25 


THE ABC'S OF BRIEFING TFI-5254 
ND 17 min. Color 

Demonstrates methods of preparing and presenting effective briefings, emphasizes 
accuracy, brevity and clarity as the ABC's of good briefing. 

USG-sale price $58.50 


THE ANATOMY OF A PRESENTATION 

ND 35 min. Color 

Presents business speech techniques. 

UA-$8.00 


BETTER CHOICE OF WORDS 04712 
1952 ; 10 min. B.W. 

Shows [irinciples which lead to effective choice of words-broadening vocabulary, 
keeping a clear picture of what to say and choosing words, for the listeners. 

cu,uu-i^.oo 


THE COMMUNICATION CASEBOOK 

1956 20 min. B.W. 

Consists of 4 sequences each dealing with a different problem 1) 2-way conmuni- 
cation only takes place if both parties receptive and interested, 2) must take 
into account the individual differences between people, 3) importance of emotional 
reactions- showing an order transmitted down the line, 4) communcation without 
words. Henry Strauss Corp. 

NRMA- preview $7.00 sale price-$85.00 


COMMUNICATING WITH THE PUBLIC 

1970 12 min. Color 

Shows different ways of communicating with the public, how to cope with impatient 
people and how to handle waiting visitors, (office worker oriented) 

UA-$4.00 


COMMUNICATIONS INPUT 05415 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

ERIC 

Discusses sources of messages we attempt to relay to others and how they are 
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formulated. 
UU-$10.00 


A COMMUNICATION MODEL 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

Considers ways in which a message is delivered- speech, paraspeech, kinetics, wri- 
ting and other signalling systems-and the different ways in which a message can be 
received or perceived. 

BU-$7.80 UU-$10.00 


COMMUNICATIONS OUTPUT 15052 

1963 29 min. B.W. 

Discusses forces needed to be put into and behind the output of communications. 
Illustrates that messages may end up in the right place and still liave no effect. 

UU-$10.00 


COMMUNICATION REVOLUTION 

1968 21 min. B.W. 

Discusses importance of the information explosion-mass media-on Western civili- 
zation. Questions a new distribution of power through a redistribution of informa- 
tion and the need for discrimination in using and teaching media. 

UM0-$2.00 UI-$6.05 46659 


CONVERSATION 05516 

1953 12 min. B.W. 

How conversation effects everyday lives-making or losing friends, being hired or 
fired. Illustrates important do's and don'ts in social and business conversation. 

CU-$4.50 


EFFECTIVE CRITICISM 

195'1 11 min. B.W. 

Chiefly concerned with the skills of taking criticism well, but also shows how 
similar are the skills of giving criticism. Types of criticism and the differences 
between evaluative criticism and instructive criticism are outlined. 

UI-$3.20 


GETTING YOURSELF ACROSS 06744 
'iS'Q 21 min. B.W. 

ERIC 

^ """""'SyrO ws the role of speaker's personality in getting ideas across to audience. Shows 
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how personality is involved in successful communication. 

CU,UU-$4.50 BU-$5.75 MSU-UM-$4.25 FSU-$4.75 UI-$5.95 45784 
NIU-$4.40 4120006 


INSTINCTIONS OR OBSTRUCTIONS 

1961 10 min. Color 

How to handle the job of giving orders and instructions; planning "the order; 
briefing the order receiver; verifying his understanding; followiny up results. 

UM-$7.00 UA-$4.00 NIU-$3.75 5050346 


MAKING YOURSELF UNDERSTOOD (INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNICATION) 
ND 14 min. B.W. 

Analyses the communication process by using the formula "Who says what to whom 
through what medium with what effect?" 

BU-$4.50 MSU-UM-$2.75 UI-$4.05 33679 


MANNER OF SPEAKING 

ND 28 min. Color 

Shows how courteous, efficient use of the telephone can help build business 
profits and create good will for firms large and small. 

UMO-no charge NRMA-no charge 


MISSED SIGNALS IN EXTENSION 

NO 12 min. B.W. 

Series of 6 one-to-two minute action situations in which less than perfect 
communication takes place. Useful as group discussion cases. 

MSU-$1.50 


THE NATURE OF COMMUNICATION 54997 
1959 30 min. B.W. 

How the speaker or writer communicates his message to the listener or reader; 
the reciprocal relationships that should exist between the communicator and re- 
cipient; show some common barriers to effective conmunication considered. 

lJI-$7.55 sale price-$85.00 


PERSON TO PERSON COMMUNICATION 5050318 
NO 22 min. Color 

ERIC Valuable aid in improving ability to coimiunicate and bettering interpersonal 
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understanding. Employee asks for a week off, boss preoccupied and doesn't hear why 
he wants time off. Argument ensues after which employee quits, A replay of inci- 
dent permits audience to see and hear unvoiced thinking of both men, 

NIU-$6.50 


THE PROCESS OF COMMUNICATION 8050495 
ND 46 min, B,W, 

Four elements that make up the communication process-assumptions, context, point of 
view and feedback. Illustrates the process by showing training of stewardesses, 
army officers and student teachers, Ill.jstrates computer teaching, 

NIU-$5.75 UM0-$7,50 UI-$13,25 66663 


PUBLIC SPEAKING: FUNDAMENTALS 17124 
1969 13 min. Color 

Examines public speaking in terms of the speech, the audience and the speaker. 
Demonstrates common situations requiring the ability to speak well, 

CU-$5,75 IU-$6,7^^ UI-$5,05 34012 UA-$4,00 


PUBLIC SPEAKING: MOVEMENT AND GESTURE 
1954 11 min, B,W, 

Shows the function, values and ways to study movement and gesture in speaking. 
Demonstrates appropriate effective techniquies and suggests ways to develop ease and 
spontaneity, 

FSU-$2,50 SDSU-$2,00 UA-$2,00 


REPORTING AND EXPLAINING ESC-1103 
1970 13 min. Color 

Presents techniques and aids to effective communication in speaking process. Urges 
speaker to be specific, utilize examples, use simple terms, employ humor, use 
visual aids and organize by ideas. Gives correct and incorrect usage of each aid, 

IU-$7.00 


SIGNS, SIGNALS AND SYMBOLS 3525 
ND 11 min. Color 

Makes students aware of the multitude of communication tools which we take for 
granted: letters, traffic lights, sirens, sheet music, hands of a traffic cop, or 
a baseball umpire, etc. Reveals associations that signs, symbols, and signals 
stimulate and why. 


AIMS-$15,00 sale price-$130,00 


PLATFORM POSTURE AND APPEARANCE 09339 
1950 11 min. B.W. 

Emphasizes fact that posture and movement have profound effect on the audience. 
Demonstrates good platform posture and movement. 

CU,NU,UU,WU-$3.00 FSU-S2.75 UI-$3.05 22953 NIU-$2.50 2120012 


SPEECH SKILLS: USING YOUR VOICE EFFECTIVELY 17011 
1969 13 min. Color 

Shows examples of when the effective use of your voice is important. Problems 
that are result of a speaker's volume, pitch, voice quality and articulation are 
examined, with suggestions for overcoming them. 

CU-$5.75 


TROUBLE WITH WORDS 2-9230 

ND 15 min. Color 

Fills a gap in the realm of communications in the worker-job situation. Explores 
the nature of such communication and solutions to some of the inherent problems. 

SU-$9.00 


WRITING BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 11632 
1948 11 min. B.W. 

Emphasizes the three basic principles of a good business letter-brevity, clarity, 
and courtesy. 

CU,UU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 UM-$2.25 FSU-$2.50 SDSU-$2.00 UA-$2.00 
UI~$3.10 22750 UM0-$2.50 


YOUR COMMUNICATION SKILLS-THE EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
ND 11 min. Color 

Introduces concept of cqjnmuni cation as a process of sending and receiving 
messages and shows that both sender and receiver need to develop skiils which will 
improve communication. 

UA-$2.00 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


BAKERS 04578 

1960 15 min. B.W. 

Describes the modern baker's trade and their training and the process of making 
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bread. 
WU-$4.50 


THE BAKING INDUSTRY 00101 

1946 11 min. B.W. 

The jobs of the scaler, mixer, divider, panner, oven loader and oven dumper in a 
bakery are explained. Technical jobs such as chemists, bacteriologists and pro- 
duction manager also discussed. 

CU-$3,00 UM-$2.25 


DAIRY INDUSTRY 0571 

1942 11 min. B.W. 

Presents work involved in processing, producing and marketing dairy products. 
CU-$3.00 SDSU-$2.00 


FLYING SAUCERS 

ND 28 min. Color 

Film describes modern dishroom equipment and procedures, selection of china and 
glassware, employee training and reducing dish breakage in restaurants. 

NRMA-no charge 


FOOD PREPARATION 3170001 

ND 13 min. Color 

Shows how a large restaurant handles its foods before they reach the customer. 
Shows how proper planning can insure greater freshness for thr foods when they 
reach the customer. 

NIU-$3.65 USG-sale $45.25 (NMAC) M-148d 


HOW CLEAN IS CLEAN 

Na 28 min. Color 

Stresses importance of sanitation in commercial dishwashing. Shows that complete 
sanitation can be obtained if a good detergent, dishwashing machine and adequate 
hot water is available. Economics Laboratory 

Nf<MA-no charge 


KITCHEN HABITS M-148g 

ND 12 min. Color 


,^^»ws the importance of developing good habits relating to food sanitation; stresses 
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individual awareness of personal responsibility and effective supervision to 
develop these habits. 

USG- sale price $42.00 


NOW I'M IN BUSINESS 

ND 23 min. B.W. 

Illustrates the need for eliminating waste motion in a food service operation. 
Points out how modernization can reduce labor costs. 

SDSU-$2.00 


SERVING FOOD M-148-f 

ND 11 min. Color 

Portrays hiring of a waitress and shows orientation and induction training in- 
cluding instruction in the proper storage of cups, dishes and glasses; cleanli 
ness; correct ways of clearing tables; protecting the waitress' health; safe- 
guards against disease. 

USG- sale price $37 25 


SPOTLIGHT ON BREAKAGE 

ND 22 min. Color 

Designed for training employees in the proper technique of dish handling to cut 
down on dish breakage. 

NRMA-no charge 


STOWAWAY I, DISEASE AND PERSONAL HYGIENE TF-8-1501 
ND 17 min»- B.W. 

Obvious and obscure ways in which disease is spread by food handling personnel. 
USG- sale price $30.50 


STOWAWAY, II, GALLEY SANITATION TF-8-1502 
ND 17 min. B.W. 

Sanitary measures for use in all food^^s^vice organizations to prevent spread 
of disease. 

USG-sale price $30.50 
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RETAILING 


ADVERTISING QUESTION 

ND 14 min. Color 

Designed to correct misconceptions and change attitudes of small businessmen concern 
ing advertising. The values and techniques of advertising are discussed and some 
business examples are shown to emphasize pertinent points. 

USG-$10.00 sale price-$54.50 


BELL HEARD AROUND THE WORLD 04695 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

Discusses evolution of the cash register and adding machine. Shows workings of a 
large cash register establishment. 

UU-$5,75 


BUILDING FOOD SALES THROUGH BETTER MERCHANDISING 
NO 16 min. Color 

Training tool for retailers and merchandisers, the film presents a study of sales 
results obtained for different types of store displays of canned foods. 

BU-$3.00 


THE CALENDAR GAMil 

1967 14 min. Color 

Emphasizes the need for planning and budgeting by small retail and service business- 
men. 

USG-$10.00 sale price-$55.50 


CLOTHING: A PAIR OF BLUE JEANS 

1971 15 min. Color 

Presents concepts about economic and clothing manufacture. Includes events from 
cotton fields to factory, marketing sessions, advertising campaigns. How costs of 
raw material, labor, marketing^ advertising and profit all go into final market price. 

UM-$5.75 


DIALOGUE ON RETAILING KA-106 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

ERlQht into retailing from the heads of 2 large retailing complexes-a cooperate chain. 
^^Totfi executive touches on adjustments dictcjted by social change, physical facilities. 
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personnel relations, product changes and retailing in war and peace economics. 
ASF-$5.00(one day only) sale price-$150. 00 


DOWNTOWNS FOR PEOPLE 8525 

1971 25 min. Color 

Demonstrates the stress caused by automobile traffic and congestion in most city 
centers, then shows several cities where the downtown areas are designed to 
minimize stress. Top award. 

U.CAL-$18.00 


THE FOLLOW-UP 

1967 13 min. Color 

Illustrates value of following up on advertisements and promotions, such as 
radio commercials, soliciting customer reactions to store layout, point of pur- 
chase ads, and getting business associates' opinions of ads used or planned to 
bring out many factors to consider in advertising or sales promotion follow-up. 

USG-$10.00 sale price-$54.50 


FOOD FOR THE CITY: PRODUCE 

ND 11 min. Color 

Follows food from farm to retail outlets. Includes details of factory processing. 
Emphasizes the number of people involved in handling produce- thus why it is so 
expensive. 

BU-$6.00 


GRAND CENTRAL MARKET 

1963 10 min. B.W. 

Portrays without narration or dialogue, activity in a Los Angeles, California 
food store, grand central market. Vendors are shown displaying and selling their 
wares. 

USG-$5.00 sale price-$21.00 


HOW TO RUN A MAIL ROOM 

1970 14 min. B.W. 

Directed to business mailers both large and small, it illustrates how maximum 
benefits in mail service are achieved tiirough proper preparation of mail. Stre.^s( 
Importance of staffing a mail room with well-trained personnel. 



EGFF-no charge 
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ITS YOUR MOVE 

NO 13 min. Color 

Designed ^,o inform small business owners faced with relocation problems because 

of urban renewal. Shows help available through SBA and urban renewal offices. 

USG-$10.00 sale price-$54.50 


JACKSON'S TREE 

1962 15^5 min. Color 


This film was produced to attract young men to the food industry for a rewarding 
career. It tells the story of a father who is disappointed in his son's decision 
to work in a supermarket. After digging up facts he finds that they point to a 
rewarding career and father changes his mind. 

EGFF-no charge 


MERCHANDISING FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETARLES 
ND 20 min. Color 

Some of the merchandising principles recontnended in training classes for retailers 
under Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 

MSU-$1.50 


THE PACESETTER IN AISLE NO. 3 

1966 15h min. Color 

This film was produced as a training film for store clerks in the food industry. 
It tells of a young man eargerly started on the job in a supermarket and after a 
period of frustration, the store manager trains him in proper shelf stocking and 
product allocation, highlighting the importance of his job. 

EGFF-no charge 


POPULARITY STORAGE-PRINCIPLES OF STOCK POSITIONING FN08552A 
1958 18 min. Color 

Shows basic principles of popularity storage-demand, similarity, size and charac- 
teristics and the advantages of stock positioning at all levels of the supply 
sys tem . 

USG-sale price $74.25 


PRODUCE-FROM FARM TO MARKET 

1968 16 min. Color 

Demonstrates the process of getting fresh fruits and vegetables from fields to 
r^Pj^^ral produce markets. 

^™bU-|8.50 UM-$5.75 UA-$4.00 
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PURSUIT OF PROFIT 

ND 25 min. Color 

Examines the details of successful management of a grocery store in order to 
derive the highest profits from the business. 

MSU-$2.50 


REPORT TO CONSUMERS 4564 

ND 28 min. Color 

Vsry interesting documentary on retailing(careers and consumerism). Interviews 
with Ward employees, consumer problems merchandise testing laboratories, retail 
stores, NYC Designer Speak-in and actual items in sue by consumers are included. 
Latest cinematic techniques. Available to 7th grade and hig-ier 

MTPS-no charge 


RETAILING FISH 

ND 18 min. Color 

This film should be of interest to business education students. It depicts the 
handling and merchandising of fresh and frozen fish. Display and merchandising 
methods receive special emphasis. 

EGFF-no charge BU-no charge 


SO, YOU WANT TO BUY A GOOD USED CAR? 
1966 15 min. Color 

This film offers a formula for the used car buyer— particular ly to anyone buying 
for the first time. Availab'Ifj in the U.S. only 

EGFF-no charge 


A SitP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 

1970 13 min Color 

Dramatizes importance of merchandise control in retail stores and illustrates 
some control procedures and techniques. 

USG-$10.00 slae price-$54.50 


STORY OF A MAIN STREET MERCHANT 
1952 41 min. B.W. 

Portrays a manager of a typical J.C. Penney 's store who lives up to the principle 
of honor, integrity and services upon which the company is founded. 



UU,WU-$7.25 UM-$2.50 UI-$2.40 64065 


THE SUPERMARKET 

ND 12 min. 


Color 


This film observes an using what-not- to-do shopping habits of customers through the 
eyes of an amazed and sometimes bemused supermarket manager. It reveals how such 
shoppers actually add to the cost of modern supermarket operation today. The film 
is accompanied by a teacher's manual, entitled, "Youth in the Marketplace." 
Available in Canadn. 

EGFF-no charge 


SUPERMARKET USA 

ND 50 min. Color 

Several men who pioneered in the development of modern supermarkets discuss its 
history, the diversity of products offered there today, and job opportunities in 
super market industry. 

MSU-$3.50 


THREE TIMES THREE 

ND 14 min. Color 

Illuistrates nine important keys to small business success-personal ability of 
owner; use of outside assistance and information; understanding insurance, regula- 
tions;, taxes, business; knowing sources of capital; maintenance and use of busi- 
ness records; understanding financial factors; effective organization and planning; 
using good management techniques. 

USG-$10.00 sale price-$56.50 


WHATEVER YOUR FANCY S-844 

ND 12 min. Color 

Gives glimpses at the old and new in a business used and understood by everyone. 
Goes from old peddler's traveling department store to today's ultra modern shopping 
via the computerized catalog system. May be limited in availability. 

EGFF-no charge 


SALESMANSHIP 


ANSWERS THAT SELL 

ND 15 min. Color 


Demonstrates and explains fine points of Swiss-jeweled lever watch. Stresses 
display methods, over-the-counter sales procedures, special feature v;atches, quality 
aspects and other selling points. 
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BETTGER STORY 

ND 32 min. B.W. 

Based on How I Raised Myself from Failure to Success in Selling . How any sales- 
man can turn disappoi nteds Into triumphs. 

MSU-$6.50 


THE CARE AND HANDLING OF BUYERS 
ND 45 min. B.W. 

Gives tips on the fundamentals of success in selling gathered from nation-wide 
survey. 

NRMA-no charge 


CUSTOMER AND YOU: GET ORGANIZED 
1967 25 min. B.W. 

Seven basic rules to show how any salesman can organize his activities to greater 
advantage: know the decision-maker, research, make appointments, keep record cards 
use a diary, organize the territory, plan interviews. 

UM-$8.50 


CUSTOMER AND YOU: GETTING THE DECISION 
1967 21 min. B.W. 

Examination of 3 cour:>es of :^;Ction designed to help a salesman trainee overcome 
his hesitation to ask for the order; watch for "decision signals", and at best 
possible moment ask for the order making it as easy as possible for the prospect 
to say "yes." 

UM-$8.00 


DIALING THE NATION 

ND 10 min. B.W. 

This film tells the st^ry of customer direct distance dialing. 
UMO-no charge 


DIALOGUE WITH A YOUNG MAN 3694 
ND 14 min. Color 

This film challenges a young man to consider the possibilities offered by the 
"Establishment" in the profession of selling. He gives his generation's point 
of view. The film also shows how to participate in a career interview. Available 
to 7th grade and higher. 


ERIC 


EGFF-no charge 
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GOODWILL AMBASSADORS 

1965 7 min. Color 

Deals with concept of personalized service as the prime motivator of customer 
loyalty and continuing patronage. Dramatizes friendliness, courtesy, respect and 
thoughfulness. Describes how salesperson can enhance store's reputation by 
providing in-sale, post-sale and extra services. 

UA-$2.00 


HIDDEN SIDE OF SELLING 6050174 
1961 34 min. B.W. 

Presents practical methods every salesman can use to improve his effectiveness with 
customers who are especially difficult to handle. Answers basic problem of how to 
overcome the hidden psychological obstacles that block a buyer's decision. True-to- 
life sales situations are presented, taken from all fields. 

NIU-$8.50 UA-$8.00 


HOW TO LOSE YOUR BEST COUSTOMER 
ND 28 min. Color 

Shows how a business almost loses a big customer because of poor telephone habits. 
Telephone representative helps company how to improve its telephone manners. Good 
training film. 

UMO-no charge 


I JUST WORK HERE 4050305 

1963 17 min. B.W. 

Designed to improve interpersonal relationships in dealing with the public, it helps 
create a more favorable organizational image for the company and raises the level 
of service to the customer and improve employees' attitudes toward their jobs. 

NIU-$4.75 UA-$4.00 


IF AN ELEPHANT ANSWERS 

NU 26 min. Color 

Shows, in an entertaining way, how business customers can receive full benefits from 
their communication facilities. 

BU-no charge UMO-no charge 


IMPORTANCE OF SELLING 07351 

1952 19 min. B.W. 


gj^^asis given to services provided by salesmen to consumer and business. Describes 
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structure of sales organizations, shows duties of sales executives and shows the 
importance of selling to our society. 

CU,UU-$4.50 NIU-$4.90 4200023 FSU-$4.75 UA-$4.00 UI-$5.55 43472 


A JAR IS A JAR IS A JAR 

ND I2h min. Color 

This film is a study in sales motivation. We are shown how fresh, nicely 

displayed fruits and vegetables bring customers into a food store. 

EGFF-no charge 


MAKING THAT SALE 08220 

1952 17 min. B.W. 

Illustrates effective closing of a difficult sale. Reviews approach and demon- 
stration. All basic features of a saleselling oil-business. 

CU-$7.00 UM-$3.50 UI-$4.85 43446 UA-$4.00 


A MARKET FOUR TIMES AS BIG AS IT LOOKS 
1951 29 min. Color 

This film presents a "soft sell" market story, playing newspaper circulation 
coverage against industrial, agricultural, and recreational development of Inland 
Empire, a thirty-six county area in parts of four states surrounding Spokane, 
Washington. Available in Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 


MARKET MAN 

1959 13h min. Color 

This film tells the story of the development of a new career in the food trades, 
the market service men. It discusses changes in food buying, shopping centers, 
shopping malls, terminal markets, and chai n warehouses, and the people who work 
to give the housewife better food products. Available to high school and above. 
Distribution is restricted to states east of the Mississippi River. 

EGFF-no charge 


MISS CHANNING*S SECRET 

ND 15 min. Color 

Reviews four basic steps of selling with specific reference to cotton articles 
and shows how to sell to various types of customers. 

NRMA-no charge 

ER?C 
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MOMENT OF TRUTH 08566 

ND 16 min. Color 

Chet Huntley narrates the ten points to follow in soliciting for the United Fund. 
WU-$10.00 

NO ONE TOLD ME 

ND 10 min. Color 

Concerns the help a sales person can provide by suggesting additional items for 
consideration by the customer. Offers idea that "no one told me" customer is also 
"no one sold me" customer. 

UA-$2.00 


NOTHING BUT LOOKERS 

1965 8 min. Color 

Explores the first condition of a successful sale-the customer buys. Emphasizes 

the positive effects of a cooperative person-to-person relationship with the customer 

and shows how to satisfy customer requests with available stock. 

UA-$2.00 


OVERCOMING OBJECTIONS 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

Demonstrates how salesmen can change stumbling blocks into stepping stones-make 
objections lose force without making buyers lose face. 

NRMA-$40.00 sale price-$240.00 


PEOPLE SELL PEOPLE 

ND 30 min. Color 

Emphasizes importance of attitudes and good personal relations with customers to 
build sales and repeat business. Person to person contact with each customer, use 
of available stock, suggestion selling and personalized service discussed. Includes 
training manual and pamphlets. 

NRMA-$5.00 preview sale price-$385.00 

POWER OF A SMILE 

ND 9 min. Color 

Dramatizes how a smile smooths the way to better interpersonal relations. 
NRMA-$41.63 sale price 

FRir 
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PROFESSIONAL SELLING PRACTICES I 
1967 37 min. Color 

Designed to increase productivity of sales people. Four parts: 1) how to sell 
under pressure and serve more than one customer at a time, 2) concentrates on use 
of merchandise information, 3) how to detect customers' buying motives and adjust 
sales presentation to needs, 4) closing the sale. Includes manual and pam- 
phlets. 

NRMA-$5.00 preview sale price-$425.00 


PROFESSIONAL SELLING PRACTICES II 
1967 28 min. Color 

Techniques for suggesting substitute merchandise, additional merchandise and 
better quality merchandise. Includes manual and pamphlets. 

NRMA-$5.00 preview sale pr1i:e-$425. 00 


RETAIL CLERKS 

ND 14 min. B.W. 

Varied and important services provided by retail clerks who prepare displays, 
apply the latest marketing practices and meet the public-wide variety of retail 
establishments looked at. 

UM-$2.75 UM0-$2.75 


SALES 

ND 11 min. Color 

Examines a wide range of sales circumstances: door-to-door, retail, wholesaler. 
Shows problems and sales requirements in each situation. Selling insurance, 
parachutes, business machines, dresses, wholesale produce. 

UA-$2.00 


THE SALES BUILDING ROLE 

ND 7 min. Color 

Depicts how to satisfy customer's wants in both quantity and quality. Shows how 
sales and service can be increased through intelligent and appropriate suggestions 
of additional on higher priced merchandise. 

UA-no charge 


THE SALESMAN ISN'T DEAD-HE'S DIFFERENT 09929 
1964 20 min. B.W. 



Shows how salesmen for big business have changed-needs mo\^. enthusiasm, more 


knowledge and study and how he must know his customer's business, point of view and 
employees from top to bottom. 


UU-$7.00 


SALESMANSHIP: CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 00933 
1967 \l5min. Color 

Shows broad range of vocational opportunities in selling and related fields. 

Future opportunities for those with adequate training and ability in sales and sales 

management are explored. 

CU-$5.75 UM-$5.75 NIU-$5.00 5050365 IU-$5.25 30140 UA-$4.00 


SELL AS CUSTOMERS LIKE IT 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

Study of drug salespeople and customers. Emphasizes that better selling depends on 
basic principles: treat cur>tomers as eye-minded buyers, treat as brand-conscious 
buyers, ask questions that reveal the whole story, give product information, help 
customers save money, make customers feel welcome. 

NRMA-no charge sale price-$65.00 


SELLING AS A CAREER 10074 

1953 11 min. B.W. 

Explains that job of salesman is to bring goods or services to the attention of 

the customer to buy. Follows the activities of a salesman showing how he prepares 
to meet his customers and how he organizes his work. Shows how to prepare for 
selling careers. 

CU-$3.00 BU-$3.50 UM-$2.25 FSU-$2.25 UI-$3.20 23718 UA-$2^00 


THE SILENT ENEMY 

ND 20 min. Color 

This film shows the development, uses, and purposes of Rust-Oleum protective coat- 
ing systems as seen through the eyes of a distributor salesman. It points out the 
unique qualities of Rust-Oleum coatings and how they help overcome maintenance 
coating problems in industry. 

EGFF-no charge 


TAILOR MADE DOLLARS 

ND 39 min. B.W. 

Illustrates an insurance salesman who sells "planned security,*' rather than an 
^"''urance policy. 
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TELEPHONE TECHNIQUES 

ND 9 min. Color 

Reviews proper telephone etiquette, knowledge of stock, correct names and ad- 
dresses and importance of descriptive vocabulary when speaking of merchandise 
on the phone. 

BU-$6.00 


TEST YOUR SUGGESTABILITY 

ND 9 min. Color 

Demonstrates when and how to suggest related items and multiple quantities in 
making a sale. Shows how to determine what to suggest, how to make the sugges- 
tion specific, time the suggestion appropriately and explain additional purchase 
benefits to the customer. 

UA-$2.00 


THE THINGS PEOPLE WANT 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

Emphasizes 4 steps of t(\2 selling technique and stresses 6 possible interests a 
customer has in mind when he buys. Shows importance of finding out which inter- 
est is most important to the customer so clerk can focus his sales talk. 

NRMA-$25.00 (1 day) sale price-$125.00 


THEY KNOW WHAT THEY WANT 

ND 9 min. Color 

Encourages sles people to interpret customer requests in terms of availability 
in stock. Demonstrates effective techniques for presenting and selling appro- 
priate substitute merchandise. 

UA-$2.00 


THINK TALL-SELL UP TO QUALITY 

ND 9 min. Color 

Encourages a positive professional point of view in selecting and presenting 
quality merchandise. Shows how to trade through emphasis on quality instead of 
price. 

UA-$2.00 


THROUGH THE MIRROR 

1960 27 min. B.W. 

How to sell at retail more effectively; how salesman appears in the eyes of 
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prospective buyers. Saleman spends a day shopping; his experiences demonstrate 
how basic selling techniques pay off in satisfied customer. 

UM-$5.50 UA-$6.00 NRMA-$5.00 preview sale-$145.00 


TRADER THORNE 

ND 22min. B.W. 

Film demonstrates sales techniques in the automobile industry. 
MSU-$2.50 


VINCE LOMBARDI : SECOND EFFORT 01365 
1968 27 min. Color 

Portrays parallel between world of sport and world of business. Uses football as 
example of world of sport and salesmanship as world of business. Discusses ele- 
ments of success resulting from the positive attitudes and activities in the con- 
cepts presented. 

UU-$13.00 


THE WALKING MACHINE 

ND 14 min. B.W. 

Film for training shoe salesmen. Deals with importance of feet to general health. 
Information on proper fitting. 

NRMA-no charge sale price-$19.73 


WONDROUS WORDS 

ND 8 min. Color 

A series of dramatic situations demonstrates the effect of a "thank you" spoken 
wi th rea 1 si ncer i ty . 

NRMA-$36.90 sale price 


YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS 

1970 14 min. Color 

Dramatizes situations which small retailers may encounter involving customer ..^la- 
tions. Stimulates audience involvement. 

USG-$10.00 sale price $56.50 


YOU ARE THE STAR 

•'0 30 min. B.W. 

ERIC 

™^f?Eerns the training of retail sales personnel. Illustrates wise purchasing. 


attractive displays and competent sales personnel. Shows fine points of customer 
relations and salesmanship, 

FSU-$2.75 

SERVICE BUSINESSES 

BARBERS AND BEAUTICIANS 

ND 15 min. B.W- 

Portrayal of the types of work done in a small beauty salon and barber shop, 
UM0-$2.00 


ELECTRONICS SERVICE TECHNICIAN-FUTURES UNLIMITED 1343 
ND 12^ min. Color 

This film shows that the demand for qualified technicians •:o service TV sets, 
air conditioners, tape recorders, and phonographs is so great that there is an 
unlimited career opportunity for those who can cjualify through educacion and 
experience. (Available to senior high school level and above) 

EGFF-no charge 


FACE IT 
1972 


30 min. 


Col or 


This film portrays gas industry people, places, and issues in a contemporary 
setting. It is the story of a reporter assigned to write a probing account of 
the industry. The reporter investigates pollution control, customer service, 
consumer information services, and other aspects of the gas industry. Available 
in Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 


FUTURES UNLIMITED 
1969 14 min, 


Color 


This film is the industry's first career guidance film for consumer electronic 
service technicians. This film dramatically illustrates the excellent oppor- 
tunities that a career in consumer electronics service offers. Available in Canada 


EGFF-no charge 


GAS WORKERS 06684 

1960 14 min. B.W. 

Kinds of work involved in supplying a city with gas. Surveys jobs such as 
meter-reading, maintenance of meters and pipes and training programs in the industi 


WU-$4.50 


JOBS IN COSMETOLOGY 17181 

1970 10 min. Color 


Shows wide variety of skills needed. Shows many high paying positions-demonstra- 
tors in department stores, make-up artists for TV and movies, advertising and the 
world of fashion, 

CU-$4-00 


LAUNDRY WORKERS 07825 

1960 15 min, B,W, 

Shows how laundry is handled from drop-off feo pick-up. Depicts special skills 
used by laundry workers to keep clothes looking new and fresli, 

WU-$4-50 UM0-$2,00 


THE LEADING EDGE 

ND 27 min. Color 

As man advances, so does his need for more energy, ..and his desire for intelligent 
use of present resources while he continues to search for fuels of the future. 
This film is a look at the first company to utilize all four of our energy sources 
(oil, gas, uranium and coal) in an attempt to satisfy man's insatiable appetite 
for energy. Available to 8th grade and higher, 

MTPS-no charge 


MEN'S HAIRSTYLING AS YOUR CAREER 
1969 14 min. Color 

This film portrays the immediate and future need for barbers and men's hair- 
stylists. It provides a glimpse into in-training activities, climaxed by on loca 
tion scenes of internationally renown hairstyling artisits as they display their 
awardwinning talents. It provides a clear pciture of the expanding career oppor- 
tunities in this creative service industry. Available in Canada 

EGFF-no charge 


THE PEOPLE BEHIND YOUR LIGHT SWITCH G-801* 
ND 22 min. Color 

Behind-the-scenes look at workers, machines and human ingenuity behind your power 
supply. Shows Con Edison at work supplying 9,000,000 people of New York, 

ASF-no charge * restricted availability 


THE PHARMACIST 09240 

1946 10 min, B,W, 

gp^^trays various types of work in field of pharmacy and the kind of training 
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necessary and where it may be secured. 
CU-$3.00 


PH0.>1E MAN 

ND 13 min. Color 

Show telephone repair man at work. Shows problems that arise and the lighter 
side of the job. 

UMO-no charge 

r 

REFINERY PROCESSES 

ND 20 min. Color 

Describes the basic processes which take place in a iefinery. 
SF-no charge 


THE TELEPHONE MAN 56228 

1964 29 min. Color 

Immense modern growth in communications has placed great emphasis on the need 
for skilled technicians with a wide base of knowledge. Vocational opportunities 
in this area are dramatized. 

UI-$8.00 


URBAN SYSTEMS 

ND 23 min. Color 

Illustrates new ways of coping with cities increasing problems of housing, 
transportation, trash disposal, medical care and education. Shows career oppor- 
tunities in these fields. 

UA-$6.00 


SHOPLIFTING 


BURGLARY IS YOUR BUSINESS 

1969 15 min. Color 

Through a investigation follov.'ing a burglary at a home furnishings appliance 
store, points out security measures which retailers should take to prevent 
burglaries. 

USG-$10.00 sale price-$62.25 

ERIC 
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GREAT STORE WAR 8569 

1971 25 min. Color 

Documents growing rate of shoplifting in the U.S.> and examines reactions of retail- 
ers, from bolstering security staffs and using complex electronic equipment to 
demanding more arrests and harsher prosecution. 

U.CAL-$18.00 


ITS STEALING 

ND 19 min. B.W. 

For sales personnel training in the problems presented by shoplifters and ways to 
discourage them. Explains economic effect on stores and shows shoplifters' 
techniques. 

NRMA-sale price $300.00 


LITTLE WHITE CRIMES 08082 

1966 28 min. B.W. 

Focuses on the pressures on a young businessman which lead him to cheat, lie and 
steal as he tries to advance his own career at the expense of others. Leads to a 
discussion of ethics in business and everyday life. 

WU-$10.00 NYU-$12.00 


MILLION DOLLAR CUSTOMER 

ND 12 min. B.W. 

Shows that the best prevention against shoplifting, short o1. closing the store 
doors, is an alert and agressive sales staff, devoted to preventing the conditions 
in which the shoplifter operates. 

NRMA-sale price $75.00 


THE PAPERHANGERS 

ND 31 min. Color 

Check fraud is explored. Shows how bad check passers can be stopped by efficient 
check cashing procedures. 

NRMA-sale price $175.00 


THE SHOPLIFTER 10143 

1964 20 min. Color 

Shows shoplifter's techniques with emphasis on how to prevent it. Deals with shop- 
lifting in all kinds of retail stores. Shows that best ds-^ense against it is alert, 
gl^^-ormed employees. 

LihSlO.OO 
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SOMEONE'S STEALING FROM YOU 
1967 12 min. B.W. 

Designed to educate sales personnel on the methods of shoplifters and tech- 
niques to combat them. Portrays 7 ways to prevent shoplifting. Discussion 
questions included. June 7 Productions. 

Nr<MA-sale price-$175. GO 


THEY'RE OUT TO GET YOU 

ND 13 min. Color 

Shows how a shoplifter operates and indirectly, points out preventative 
measures . 

USG-$10.00 sale price-$52.50 


TRANSPORTATION 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 

ND 11 min. B.W. 

Occupations in air transportation from highly trained flight and mechanical 
personnel to clerical jobs with minimum qualifications. 

MSU-UM-$2.25 


THE AIRPORT JAM BS-911 

NO 26 min. B.W. 

The traffic jam en route to the airports and what is being done about it. 
ASF-$10.00 sale price-$150. 00 


AIRPORTS IN PERSPECTIVE FA-0706 
1969 15 min. Color 

Documents workable solutions to problems associated with aviations's dynamic 
growth, with emphasis on coordination between airport development and compre- 
hensive urban transportation planning programs. 

USG-sale price $68.00 


AND TODAY THE BETTER WAY 

ND min. B.W. 

Film is short and to the point. Expresses the best way to ship goods today- 
the railroad. 

O 

ERJC UM0-$2.00 
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THE ARGENTINE YEARD-A DESIGN FOR TOMORROW 
1970 16 min. Color 

The story about a modern freight classification yard. Computers, radar, micro- 
wave and data information systems combine with gravity to make the unique yard 
operate nearly automatically. 

EGFF-no charge 


AUTO, U.S.A. 

1960 27 min. Color 

Shows how increases in motor vehicles and resultant traffic congestion is threaten- 
ing the economic and social health of U.S. Calls for sound transportation 
planning. 

CU-$10.00 NIU-$1.75 6190015 


AUTOMANIA 2000 

ND 10 min. Color 

A cartoon which exaggerates the problems that may occur as we build more and more 
cars and roads. 

BU-$6.00 NIU-$4.40 UI-$3.90 20206 

\ 

AUTOMOBILES-THE GREAT LOVE (AFFAIR 
ND 54 min. B.W. 

Examines the impact of the automobile on the econony, tastes and living patterns 
of Americans. 

UA-$10.00 


AUTOS AND ALL THAT TRAFFIC 3-7785 
1970 25 min. Color 

The car has become a national problem-congested roads v air pollution and highway 
deaths. Film looks at complexity of the problem, s'nows some ideas about how to 
reduce the problems. 

US- $16. 00 


BEHIND THESE DOORS 

ND ?.8 min. Color 

Documents the daily gathering and distribution of some 784 million pounds of food 
for 24 hours of life in the U.S. 


<^ 10 charge 
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THE BEST INVESTMENT WE EVER MADE FA-304 
1564 24 min. Color 

Factual do:umentary on value of small town airports to communities' economy, 
USG-sale price $87,00 

BIG, BIG HARBOR 

1966 11 min. Color 

Recreates mood and excitement on the docks of a large harbor. Shows importance 
of various kinds of transportation and specialized work of New York harbor, 

UA-$4,00 


BIG RIVER 

1963 15 min. Color 

Shows the use of the Mississippi and its importance to the nation as the main 
artery of a vast connected inland waterway system reaching from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico, from the western plains to the steel center of Pitts- 
burgh and beyond, 

ASF-no charge 


BUYERS OF EVERYTHING 

ND min, B,W, 

Another episode in the life and importance of our railroads, 
UM0-$2,00 


THE CHANGING ANGEL 

1969 29 min. Color 

This film depicts many of the sights 
port, so essential to world commerce, 
has grown from desolate mud flats to 
wide commerce. Available in Canada, 

EGFF-no charge 


and sounds of this growing and dynamic 
It tells how the Port of Los Angele> 
a harbor of stature and prominence in world- 


CITIES AND TRANSPORTATION-MOVING PEOPLE AND GOODS 
1967 9 min. Color 

America's urge to be on the move has resulted in the growth of a complicated net- 
work of various transportation facilities using land air and water. 


^ UA-$2,00 

ERIC 
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CITY-CARS OR PEOPLE 

1963 28 min. B.W. 

Problem of making city accessible without allowing congestion to make it uninhabi- 
table as the motor can now threaten to do. 

MSU-UM-$5.50 FSU-$6,25 SDSU-$4.75 UA-$6.00 


CITY HIGHWAYS 

ND 13 min. Color 

Shows planning, construction and use of typical controlled access highways through 
metropolitan areas. 

BU-$6.00 


COLUMBIA RIVER: ECONOMIC LIFELINE OF THE NORTHWEST 40013 
1968 18 min. Color 

Traces the Columbia River's origin, major ports, and conservation projects. Its 
river basin, once plagued by flooding and draught, now prospers under the assistance 
of the Columbia Basin Project. A series of dams which harness the Columbia provide 
irrigation, flood control, and electrical power. 

UI-$6.25 UA-$4.00 


FABULOUS DECADE 

ND 22 min. Color 

Developments in transportation and shipping during past 10 years in port of New 
York. Port Newark where cargo is handled, Hoboken and Brooklyn piers; methods of 
packing cargo; New York airport facilities. 

UM-$1.50 


FREIGHT RAILROAD WORKERS 06566 
1959 14 min. B.W. 

Shows how, when, where and why freight trains are kept moving. 
WU-$4.50 


FREIGHT TRAINS TODAY 

ND 13 min. Color 

Shows how automation and special types of trains and cars allow the railroads to 
remain competitive. 

BU-$6.00 
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FREIGHTER IN PORT 

ND 14 min. Color 

Shows and identifies the principle parts of a freighter, the equipment used for 
loading, the transit shed and the cargoes carried by freighters. 

BU-$8.50 


FRESH FROM THE WEST 06578 

1955 25 min. Color 

Stresses railroads part in speeding west's fresh vegetables to markets. Shows 
production, harvesting, grading, packaging, shipping, marketing, and store dis- 
playing of these goods. 

WU-$7.50 WSU-$1.75 


FROM ARTICHOKES TO ZANESVILLE :THE STORY OF TRUCKS SERVING AMERICA 
ND 28 min. Color 

The historical evolution of transportation, early construction and use of 
trucks and important role of trucks in modern society, as both tv^ansportation 
and recreational-type vehicle. Gives insight into manufacturer response to 
environmental issues of safety, exhaust pollutants and noise control. Also logis- 
tical details of truck fleet operations. Available to 7th grade and higher. 

MTPS-no charge 


GATEWAY TO EUROPE 

ND 20 min. B.W. 

This film gives both a general impression of the Port of Rotterdam and glimpses 
of its special features, such as the Port Training Establishment, the Radar 
System, the Botlek Area and the Europoort District. These together make Rotter- 
dam one of the biggest ports in the world. 

EGFF-no charge 

GATEWAY TO THE PACIFIC F-804 

ND 18 min. Color 

Oakland, California, world's second leading container port is discussed. High- 
lights all port facilities including cargo-handling capabilities and rail, truck- 
ing, highway and warehouse services. 

ASF-no charge 

GET IT FIXED-AND MOVE ON! 

ND 13h min. Color 

Depicts the impressive distribution system that enables car owners to drive any- 
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where in the U.S. and always have repair parts and service available, and that 
enables Americans everywhere to have everyday necessities of life due to our effi- 
cient truck transportation system. 

EGFF-no charge 


THE GREAT LAKES AREA: MEN, MINERALS, AND MACHINES 01642 
1963 15 min. Color 

Shows iron mines, ore boats, steel worker, auto worker. Traces iron ore from mine, 
transportation to mill, made into steel and into a finished product, 

CU, UU-$5. 75 UM-$5 . 75 FSU-$6. 65 


HIGHWAYS ARE FOR PEOPLE 

1968 27 min. Color 

Stressing the beneficial role of highways in the development of the U.S., film 
points out the ability of highways to meet national transportation needs, but also 
to serve national efforts to improve the environment. 

USG-sale price $91.25 


HORIZONS UNLIMITED 

ND 17 min. B.W. 

Tells how motor vehicles contribute to our lives and progress. Comparable to a 
journey across country as highway transportation and its importance is portrayed. 

UM0-$2.00 


ILLINOIS MOVES 

1972 24 min. Color 

This film covers the entire Illinois transportation network from highways to air- 
ways. It documents Illinois status as the transportation center of the nation. 
Not available in Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 


INDUSTRIAL LAKE PORT (U.S. A. -BUFFALO, N.Y.) 
ND 20 min. B.W. 

Pictures Buffalo as an east-west transportation center and industrial center well 
supplied with raw materials and cheap hydroelectric power. 


BU-$5.75 MSU-$4.25 NIU-$4.00 4020002 
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THE INSIDE TRACK 

ND 28 min. Color 

■'"his film is the "inside" story of how a great railroad operates. It shows 
the changes in equipment and methods brought about by the space-age technology, 
and describes the many varied careers in transportation that are now available 
to young people. 

EGFF-no charge 


THE INSPECTORS FA-0701 

1969 25 min. Color 

Shows FAA inspectors aboard planes checi.ing all navigational aids defining the 
airways to make airways safe. 

USG-sale price $101.75 


IT PAYS TO STAY OPEN FA-609 
1966 23% min. 

This film documents how low-cost lighting of airports, particularly utTlity-type 
airports, provide round-the-clock operations and can result in economic benefits 
to a coirmunity. 

EGFF-no charge 


JAPAN'S TWO MILE-A MINUTE TRAIN 
1969 3 min. B.W. 

Presents Japan's billion dollar answer to the transportation problem-the world's 
fastest train. Shows the 320 mile scenic trip of the Hikari from Tokyo to 
Osaka in 4 hours with 2 stops. 

UA-$2.00 


JETS, ORCHIDS AND KANGAROOS 00651 
1969 21 min. Color 

Presents various aspects of jet cargo transport. Shows terminal where its 
loaded, the elevator loaders. Shows planning center and control tower operations. 

UU-$5.75 


KITES TO CAPSULES FA-0905 

1969 5 min. Color 

Contrasts early flying attempts with modern successful commercial and general 
aviation. 

EKjC USG-sale price $21.75 
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LAKE CARRIER 2020003 

ND 9 min. B.W. 

How iron ore is transported from the Mesabi range of Minnesota across the Great 
Lakes to the steel mills of Gary, Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 

NIU-$2.75 


LAREDO TO PANAMA: THE INTER- AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
1964 18 min. Color 

The story of economic and social benefits brought to Mexico and Central America by 
Inter-American highway. Shows industrial, agricultural and educational growth 
developing in these countries and how highway has brought about improved communi- 
cations there. 

USG-sale price $61.75 


LIFELINE ON WHEELS 2512 

1965 28 min. Color 

This film shows the many ways in which trucks serve every segment of the population. 
The star of the film is a tractor-trailer rig making a run from Salt Lake City to 
San Francisco. One section notes the growth of suburbia and the dozens of small 
trucks that carry goods and services to the home owner's door. Available to 9th 
grade and above. 

MTPS-no charge 


MAGIC HIGHWAY, U.S. A. 

ND 29 min. Color 

Shows early routes in U.S., present development of superhighways and the possible 
future developments-mechanized road building-prefabricated bridges and overpasses, 
electronic guidance on cars, tubular highways through deserts and under water. 

BU-$12. 50 MSU-UM-$10. 00 NIU-$7. 90 7090018 ASF-$10.00 WD-386 


MAIN LINE OF MID-AMERICA 

1965 19 min. Color 

Includes scenes along Illinois Central Railroad. Shows evidence of railroad pro- 
gress, farms, mines, industries. 

EGFF-no charge 


MATERIAL HANDLING PRINCIPLES IN TRANSPORTATION SFP-1017 
1960 20 min. B.W. 


O ^s the waste of money, time and man-hours when material handling and loading 
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practices are faulty. Demonstrates, from shipping to receiving, the right ind 
wrong ways to handle military cargo; emphasis on importance of using right 
equipment to transport items. 

USG-sale price $35.25 


METRO-MOBILITY 

NO 22 min. Color 

Explores number of ideas-freeways, rapid transit, terminals, containerazation^ 
parking, automatic highways, traffic flow, etc. -provoking suggestions for easing 
congestion problem. 

MSU-$2.00 


MINING AND SHIPPING (K) 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

Story of mining-copper and iron-in upper Michigan-shows relationship of mining 
to shipping. 

UM-$3.00 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER: TRADE ROUTE OF MID-AMERICA 46919 
1965 19 min. Color 

A comprehensive treatment of the Mississippi River and its two principal tribu- 
taries, the Ohio and Missouri Rivers. 

UI-$6.75 


THE MISSISSIPPI SYSTEM-WATERWAY OF COMMERCE 
1970 17 min. Color 

Traces development of river traffic along the Mississippi from 1541 through 
1812 when railroads put the river queens out of business. Continues with the 
neglect of the river and finally today's revitalized river system. 

UA-$4.00 


THE NEW BREED F-223 

ND 30 min. Color 

Film on physical distribution management (by Japan Air Line) to create a better 
understanding of the critical role of this manager in modern business. Suggests 
career opportunites in physical distribution management. 

ASF-no charge 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN MODERN RAILROADING 
1967 27 min. Color 

This film shows the modernization by the railroads to win new business. It 
explores the growth of piggy-back and containeri zation services; auto-rack cars, 
each carrying at least 15 new automobiles: the big bottles--si ngle pressure con- 
trolled tank cars; side-loading of lumber, and the all -door freight car. Distri- 
bution restricted to Ala., 111., Ind., Iowa, Kentucky, La., Minn., Miss., Neb., 
S.D. , Tenn. , and Wis. 

E6FF-no charge 


NEW ORLEANS- GATEWAY TO THE WORLD NS-5593 
1953 25 min. B.W, 

News report describes New Orleans as a crossroads of international trade and shows 
why this description is appropriate. 

ISU-$2,40 


NO SIMPLE THING F-595 

ND 29 min. Color 

Story of the L-1011 airliner. Shows how it was designed and built-not only for 
passenger comfort, but also with a view towards reducing air pollution. 

ASF-no charge 


NORTHEAST: PORT OF NEW YORK 

1967 17 min. B.W. 

Major port activities; importance of port on life of the nation; many types of 
people who work there; problems affecting facilities and workers; the grand design 
of the New York Port Authority for the waterfront of the future. 

UM-$3.50 UA-$4.00 


OF SHIPS AND BUTTER MN-10513 

1970 28% min. Color 

This film shows the impact of the Navy on U.S. economy and the civilian community 
in keeping sea lanes open for commerce, 

EGFF-no charge 


PHANTOM FREIGHTER 

1970 15 min. Color 


Two hours in the life of a special cargo plane. Containerized freight is unloaded 
T:rnn Pl^"^ is converted for passenger use. Close look at men and machines used in 
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modern airports. Shows which commodities shipped by air freight. 
UM-$5.75 


PLANE TALK 

1965 20 min. Color 

Shows the varied forms of communications used by the commercial air carriers in 
getting passengers confirmed reservations, airborne and safely to their destin- 
ations. 

UMO-no charge EGFF-no charge 


POWER AND WHEELS: THE AUTOMOBILE IN MODERN LIFE 8458 
1972 17 min. Color 

Surveys the social and cultural impact of the automobile on American life in the 
past 50 years, focusing on the significance of the automobile both as a means of 
transportation and as an expression of its owner's personality. 

U.CAL-$14.00 


RATIO 1 TO 20 S-924 

ND 27 min. Color 

Ratio is that 20 man-hours of maintenance on the ground for every one in the air 
for Alitalia planes. Describes such maintenance. 

ASF-no charge 


SEAPORTS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
ND 10 min. B.W. 

Ports of Seattle, San Diego, Los Angeles, Portland-why they've grown; harbor 
facilities; proximity to natural resources, agt'iculture, industry;harbors , docks, 
ship loading and unloading; activities between rail, bus and sea carriers. 

MSU-$2.25-$4.00 


SHIP IS BORN 8110 

1970 9 min. B.W. 

Impressionistic view of a ship being built and launched-f rom the worker's point 
of view. The real story is in the workmen's faces, which reflect their tension, 
pride and emotional involvement in their work. 

U.CAL-$7.00 
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SPACE AGE RAILROAD SFP 1650 

1969 18 min. Color 

Tells story of high speed test track at Holloman Air Force Base in New Mexico. 
Illusirates monorail runs, braking systems, new tracks, etc. 

USG-sale price $74.25 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

ND 16 min. B.W. 

Describes the seaway in terms of its appearance, location, construction, operation, 
and economic potentials. 

BU-$4.50 UI-$4.80 35223 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: PATHWAY TO THE ATLANTIC 2-7696 
1969 1 6 min. Color 

Explains how the St. Lawrence area is rich in natural resources and continues to 
show an expanding industrial growth. Shows kinds of industry along the seaway. 

USG-$10.00 


STORY OF ANYBURG, U.S.A. 

ND 10 min. Color 

Animated story of a town overrun with traffic hazards. Methods of overcoming the 
problem. 

MSU-$3.25 NIU-$3.50 3190047 UI-$3.25 20121 


STREETCAR AND BUS WORKERS 

ND 5 min. B.W. 

Tells the story of the behind the scenes activities in the transit industry and 
stresses the need for training. 

UMO-$2.00 


TANKSHIP 

ND 12 min. Color 

Shows sources of petroleum worldwide and the routes of tankships from raw oil to 
refineries and from refineries to markets. 

BU-$6.00 
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TARGET: URBAN MOBILITY 

1965 18 min. Color 

After describing rapid population growth in the U.S., film explains the meaning 
of Federal Highway Act of 1962, section 9, concerning urban transportation 
planning process. Outlines IC basic technical elements for which inventories and 
analyses are necessary in organizing and carrying out the cooperative, compre- 
hensive and continuing urban transportation planning process. 

USG-sale price $61.75 


THERE WILL BE A SLIGHT DELAY 4184 
ND 28 min. Color 

Explores America's transportation problems. Zooms in on highways, airports, 
railroads and urban transit, showing problems that exist, what is being done 
about them and spectacular plans for the future. 

EGFF-no charge 


THOUSAND MILE MIRACLE 

1965 22 min. Color 

Presents a typical day on the Gulf Intercoastal Waterway. Story of men and 
barges. Stresses importance of this protected passageway to the nation's econ- 
omy. 

EGFF-no charge 


THOUSANDS OF EXPERTS S-334 

ND 27 min. Color 

Points out the innumerable factors that go into operation of Alitalia Airlines. 
ASF-no charge 


THUNDERING RAILS 

ND 18 min. B.W. 

Story of America's railroads and people who operate them. Importance of this 
transportation system to coinmerce and industry. 

UM-$1.50 SDSU-$2.00 


TIME TO PLAN 

ND 27 min. Color 

Shows port of Vancouver, Washington. Shows how terminal facilities are 
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being developed, services performed, plans for future development. 
WSU-$1.75 


TRAFFIC JAM UPSTAIRS BS-741 

ND 26 min. B.W. 

Traffic pro.Mems in the nation's airways and potential solutions. 
ASF-$10.00 sale pri ce-$150. 00 


TRAFFIC ROUND THE WORLD BS-770 
ND 26 min. B.W. 

How big cities like London, Paris, Tokyo, Rome, Buenos Aires, Chicago and Los An- 
geles are not solving their traffic problems. 

ASF-$10.00 sale pri ce-$150. 00 


THE TRAFFIC SNARL 

1967 60 min. B.W. 

Presents present traffic congestion and shows present and future means of coping 
with it. 

BU-$15.60 UA-$12.00 


TRANSPORTATION BY AIR 10931 

1958 14 min. B.W. 

Points out advantages of air transport. Shows kinds of aircraft use and kii.j. of 
workers involved in air transport. 

UU-$4.50 


TRANSPORTATION BY LAND 10932 
1958 11 min. B.W. 

Shows that transportation is the one factor that prevents rich resources from being 
isolated and useless-place utility. Shows the organization and role of highway and 
rail transportation. 

L'"J-$3.00 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 

1958 14 min. B.W. 

Shows many ways that water serves-especial ly in the hauling of heavy goods-on the 
'^"ins, along coastlines and on island waterways. 
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TRANSPORTATION <;0 HOW-THE MODERN MOTOR CARRIER 
1966 28 min. Color 

Tells story of a shipment of textbooks from the plant in Philadelphia to a 
school in Chicago. Film depicts all the duties of the various departments in 
volved in a truck shipment from origin to destination. 

EGFF-no charge 


TRANSPORTATION IN THE U.S. 

ND 17 min. B.W. 

Points up the shortcomings and the progress loade in rail transportation. Stresses 
the importance of railroads in our transportation system and our economy. 

BU-$4.50 


TRANSPORTATION, U.S.A. 

1966 22 min. Color 

Visualizes without commentary the air, water, rail and highway transportation 
systems in the U.S. Indicates that modern technology has been able to inte- 
grate the systems to expedite movement of people and materials throughout U.S. 
states and regions, U.S. Information Agency 

USG-sale price $89,75 


TRANSPORTATION-WORLD LIFELINE F-706 
ND 28 min. Color 

Scenes in U.S., Europe and Far East showing modern man*s total dependence on 
transportation, especially in cities. Points up key role of trucking in the 
transportation network which supports our society and economy. 

EGFF-no charge 


A TRAVELER MEETS AIR TRAFf-IC CONTROL FA-102 
1963 28^5 min. Color 

Presents a simple explanation of FAA's air traffic system-from O'Hare Airport 
to Los Angeles International Airport. 

EGFF-no charge 


• A TRIP FROM CHICAGO 15032 

1967 25 min. Color 

Examines the possibilities for inter-city and intercontinental travel in the 2l5t 
century-such as super-fast trains and hover crafts to obviate the need for super- 
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highways and use highway land for raising food to meet the food shortages of the 
future. 

CU,WU-$7.50 BU-$12.50 UM-$8.00 NIU-$9.25 7050410 


TRUCK TRANSPORT-ON THE LONG HAUL 
ND ^ 17 min. Color 

Follows a big truck from the loading terminal in California to its destination in 
Washington. 

BU-$8.50 


TRUCKS AND YOUR TOWN 

1964 23 min. Color 

Tells the story of motor transport, portraying the trucking industry's role in the 
economics of everyday life. Shows how the wheels of American industry are turned 
by the wheels of motor transport. 

EGFF-no charge 


225,000 MILE PROVING GROUND 11003 
1953 19 min. Color 

Shows recent changes in America's railroads and the continuous search for new 
improvements. 

UU,WU-$5.75 MSU-UM-$1.50 SDSU-$2.00 


WHAT A WAY TO RUN A RAILROAD BS-587 
ND 26 min. B.W. 

The good and bad in railroading around the world. 

ASF-$10.00 sale price-$150. 00 


WHEELS, WHEELS, WHEELS 

1969 11 min. Color 

Study of the incredibly varied forms of wheels that make civilization run-gears, 
sprockets, and winches that drive everything from water wheels to computers. 

WSU-$5.70 


WISCONSIN'S WHEELS OF COMMERCE 778* 
ND 15 min. Color 

'^^-(s history of transportation inWiaronsin. Shows growth of trucking in conmerce. 
ASF- no charge ^restricted availability 


WHOLESALING 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALING STRUCTURE AND PERFORMANCE KA-101 
ND 30 min. B.W. 

Dr. Beckman of Ohio State University, known as "Mr. Wholesaling," discusses 
wholesaling. Reviews history and metamorphosis of wholesaling from 1923. Dis- 
cusses improvement of data to provide comparative figures for research and devel- 
opment of wholesaling in the U.S. through various institutions and channels. 

ASF-$5.00(one day only) sale pri ce-$150. 00 


POPULARITY STORAGE-PLANNING THE STORAGE LAYOUT FN085528 
1958 20 min. Color 

Shows storage space, layout control of space, material positioning, and design 
of stock location system. 

USG-sale price $82.50 


SOUNDS OF FREEDOM 

1964 29 min. Color 

Compares methods of food distribution as well as food stores in West Berlin, Paris 
London, United States. Bob Richards tours wholesale food centers and retail 
markets in each ci ty. 

EGFF-no charge 


STANDARDIZATION MN8084 

ND 19 min. B.W. 

Explains basic concepts and benefits of standards and standardization process. 
Sets forth broad principles for an effective approach to standardization problems, 
whether local or international in scope. 

USG-sale price $33.75 


STORY OF THE WHOLESALE MARKET 

ND 12 min. Color 

Tells the story of the wholesale market from the times the trucks arrive in the 
morning till the closing of the market for the day. 

BU-$6.00 UM-$4.00 UA-$2.00 


THE SUPPl . MANAGER'S DILEMMA MN-9460 
ND 19 min. Color 


Describes the influence of order costs, holding costs, shortages, and other factor 
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in determining supply management policies, 
USG-sale price $65.00 


TALK WITH MR. "D" 

1960 20 min. Color 


Presents an interview with Mr. "D" which exposes the role of an industrial distri- 
butor in his community, stressing the nature of his service and his economic signi- 
ficance. 

EGFF-no charge 


TO MARKET, TO MARKET (FRITH) 

ND 11 min. Color 

Flow of several commodities from the farm through wholesalers and retailers; impor- 
tance of the wholesaler ir, business. 

UM-$4.00 


TRUE STANDARD 

1954 12 min. Color 

Shows the importance of accurate stand 
The relationship between the interna ti 
used by an inspector in testing store 

EGFF-no charge 


ard weights and precise weighing techniques, 
onal standard of mass and the test weights 
scales is told in story form. 


TWENTY- FOUR HOURS 

1954 38 min. Color 

This film shows the activities of a typical business agent of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union. The film was designed to acquaint the members of the union with the 
strength of their international and its concern for their welfare as human beings 
and as pa>^t of the community. Available in Canada. 

EGFF-no charge 


UNIT DOSE PACKAGING 56538 

1967 26 min. Color 

Unit dose concept for handling many kinds of drugs. Greater efficiency at all 
stages, from manufacture through storage, inventory control, distribution, and 
final administration. Animation points to greater flexibility of the unit dose sys- 
tem as well as greater convenience in accounting, storage and administration. 


UI-$8.20 sale price-$200.00 


WHOLESALE MARKET 26040 

1963 11 min. Color 


Shows the basic activities of one work day at a wholesale produce market, out- 
lines the basic operations of the market, shows how it's success depends on the 
cooperation of many workers; depicts the intense activity of the busy market 
place, and introduces primary concepts of economics and public health. 

UI-$4.00 


FILMSTRIPS 


ACCOUNTING IN THE BUSINESS WORLD X217 (Sound) 
NO 6 strips Color 

Familiarizes students with major accounting statements and explain the need 
for and use of these statements in everyday business world. Bridge between 
accounting methods and business in the real world. 

EGFF-$55.50 (tapes) or $54.00 (records) 


AGGRADATION-DEGRADATION F4-2 (Sound) 
ND 10 strips Color 

Purpose is to make students aware of our country and the degree to which it is 
polluted. Provides no simple answer, designed to foster discussion and lead 
students to work for pollution control on their own. ] 

EGFF-$87.50 (tapes) $85. (records) 

AIR POLLUTION-WHAT IS IT? F505 (Sound) 
ND 1 strip Color 

Depicts air pollution. To be used as a lead-in to discussion on air pollution 
and how to prevent it. 

AIMS-$13.50 

BASIL ECONOMIC CONCEPTS F190 (Silent) 
ND 7 strips Color 

Fundamentals of earning and using money, producing and distributing goods. 
Banking, supply-demand, goods and services, taxes ind much more. 

AIMS-$42.00 

BEHIND THE SCENES 

ND 30 min. B.W. 

£ Step-by-step description of tfre credit set-up in a retail store from customer 
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request, through credit checks, billing and collections. 
NRMA-no charge 


BEACH MESA: POLLUTING THE WILDERNESS 69720 (Sound) 
ND 2 parts 

Deals with the issues involved in building power plants, and strip mining in the 
wilderness-cities enact laws to stop their pollution so they go to the wilderness, 
and pollute it! Shows that these projects do provide jobs and that the air must be 
polluted somewhere in order to keep abreast of demand for energy. 

DGAV-$34.00 


BOOKKEEPING SERIES 

ND 6 strips Color 

Graphic presentation of the basic bookkeeping cycle: l)bookkeeping equations and 
balance sheet, 2) use of accounts and analysis of transaction, 3) preparation of 
worksheet and financial statement, 4) journalizing and posting, 5) preparing trial 
balance, 6) closing entries. 

EM-$44.00 


CASH REGISTERING FOR QUICK SERVICE (sound) 
ND 19 min. Color 

Instructions on "checkout type" electric cash register procedures increase employee 
accuracy amd speed up checkout procedures. How to figure taxes, detect counterfeit 
money, how to handle exchanges and errors. Also actual mechanics of manipulating 
keyboards. 

NRMA-sale price $15.00 


CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK 

ND 10 min. Color 

Such errors as unsigned checks, differing amounts, post-dating, inadequate identi- 
fication are explained. Shows how to point out errors courteously so that custo- 
mers are not lost or insulted. 

NRMA-$15.00/wk. sale price $60.00 


CLEARWATER: A DREAM FOR A RIVER (Sound) 
2 parts 

Pete Seeger narrates. Shows the need for cooperation among all people needed to 
preserve our waters. Treats problem of the Hudson River pollution-how it got the 
way it is, efforts being made to retard and correct the situation. Discusses the 
"iy p trying to reclaim the Hudson-Hudson River Sloop Restoration. 

ERIC , 
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THE CONMON SEN'iE BEHIND STORE RULES (sound) 
ND 10 min. B.W. 

Covers grooming, absence, counter coverage, checking in and out, checking per- 
sonal property, "no smoking" regulations, reporting accidents, lost and found 
articles and more. 

NRMA-sale price $15.00 


COMPUTER AND YOU (sound) 

ND 2 strips B.W. 

Computer experts explain in simple language what the computer is, how it works, 
its potential and its applications. Shows its unique capabilities and spsjed. 

EM- $22. 00 (record) 


COUNTERPOINTS (sound) 

ND 19 min. Color 

Arrow Shirt film stressing 10 techniques to sell merchandise more effectively. 
Techniques may be used in departments other than shirts. 

NRMA-no charge 


DON'T JUST STAND THERE-DO SOMETHING B350 (Sound) 
1970's 4 strips Color 

Shows major causes of pollution-air, water, land- and how to fight it. 
EGFF-$35.00 (tapes) or $34.00(records ) 


DOWNTOWN REVIVED-22 CASE HISTORIES 
1964 30 min. • Color 

Shows 22 important examples of revital ization with facts on why and how they were 
achieved.' 

NRMA-sale price $27.50 also in 74 slides-sale price-$32.50 


ECOLOGICAL CRISIS (Sound) 

ND 6 strips B.W. 

Discusses over-population, diminishing food supply, environmental pollution, urban 
congestion, ecological disturbance and their effects in the quality of life. 
Relates them to their bas-'c causes and suggests remedial action to prevent them. 

EM-$69.00(records) or $72.00(tapes) 
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ECONOMICS FOR OUT TIMES 

ND 6 strips Color 

Aid in understanding of important economic concepts, through the use of well- 
designed visuals and concise explanations. 1) Gross National Product, 2) Inflation 
and you, 3) Index numbers and economic statistics, 4) American capitalism, 
5) Controlling the business cycle, 6) Understanding international trade. 

EM-$49.00 


THE ESSENCE OF A^^COUNTING X213 (Sound) 
ND 6 strips Color 

Introduces general terminology of Accounting. Gives understanding of some of the 
basic business reports that are by-products of accounting procedure. How to record 
transactions and where. How to use accounting record-"the books." The accounting 
cycle discussed. 

EGFF-$55.50( tapes) or $54. OO(record) 


THE FINANCIAL MARKET X219 (Sound) 
ND 6 strips Color 

Introduces various financial institutions in our economy. Shows forms of business 
and how they raise needed capital. Discusses the stock market. 

EGFF-$55.50 (tapes) or $54, OO(records) \ 


FINDING YOUR JOB X340 (sound) 

1970*s 6 strips Color 

How to find a job you can hold. How to write a resume. How to conduct yourself 
in a job interview. When should you look for a better job? What is job shopping? 
Discusses each of these points. 

EGFF-$58.50(tapes) or $57.00(records 


FIRE IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY (sound) 
ND 10 strips B.W. 

Uses actual store fire scenes. Shows how they are caused and how they could be 
prevented-smoking, amateur wiring, faulty housekeeping, improper trash disposal 
Shows what each employee stands to lose by a fire and how he can prevent fires. 

NRMA-sale price $15.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS F178 (Sound) 
ND 8 strips Color 

ERJ[Cic elements of economics discussed: 1) what is economics, 2) money, 3) taxes. 
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4)banks and banking, 5) business organization, 6) labor and Unions, 7) Credit 
buying, 8) population. 

EGFF-$63.00(tapes) or $61. 00 (records ) 


ge;-*eral business series 

ND 5 strips Color 

Shows importance of business in everyday life: 1) transportation, 2) comnunication: 
3) business and government, 4) looking at business careers, 5) succeeding in 
your career, 6) using travel services. 

EM- $3 9. 00 


GET ON THE BALL. ..STOP SHRINKAGE (sound) 
ND 14 min. Color 

Covers shrinkage, leaking, shortage and waste. Covers 5 major categories: 
"Watch the Nto.iey," "Watch the Merchandise," "Watch the Equipment, ""Watch the 
Customer," and "Watch Yourself." 

NRMA-sale price $15.00 

THE GREAT SAN FRANCISCO OIL SPILL (Sound) 
2 parts 

Explores the responsibility for the oil spill-who is responsible? Students see 
effects of man-made disaster in tarms of ecology and politics. See how citizens 
helped clean up. Uses interviews done at the site. 

DGAV-$34-.00 


GREEDY HANDS (Sound) 

ND 13 min. Color 

Shows how courteous attention is a shoplifting prevention. Demonstrates pro- 
fessional and amateur techniques. 

NRMA-$15.00/wk. sale pri ce-$145. 00 


GROOMING FOR BOYS 

ND 4 strips 

Shows that respect for one's appearance is good social and future business in- 
surance. Discusses tips for cleanliness, choosing clothing, keeping fit and 
healthy, good grooming and conduct when applying for a job. 

EM- $29. 00 

ERIC 
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GROOMING FOR GIRLS 

ND 6 strips Color 

Discusses and demonstrates the basic elements of good personal grooming for teen- 
age girls: 1) You and your grooming, 2) your face, 3) your hair, 4) your clothing, 
5) your figure, 6) your hands and feet. 

EM-$36.50 


HANDLING DIFFICULT CUSTOMERS 

ND 10 min. B.W. 

Reveals that 'common sense" correctly applied tames the most difficult customers. 
Solutions shown for "the hard to please," the rude, the impatient, the talkative, 
"the just looking." older or timid people, foreigners and two people shopping to- 
gether. "Photo-Quiz" follows film. 

NRMA-sale price $15.00 


THE HEAT'S ON (sound) 

ND 12 min. Color 

Presentation of Durable Press and Permanent Press. Shows reasons for earl ier di s- 
satisfaction and reasons for present excellence. Geared to sales people in male 
and female ready-to-wear departments. Has selling tips. 

NRMA-no charge 


HOW DOES YOUR FUTURE LOOK? 

1964 16 min. Color 

Covers comprehensively areas of good grooming and sales personality important to 
department store selling. What to v/ear, care of clothes and complexion, figure 
tips, make-up, hemlines, shoes, posture, do's and don't on the selling floor, 
voi ce control . 

NRMA-$5.00 preview price $15.00 sale price 


HOW TO SERVE THE CUSTOMER IN A QUICK SERVICE STORE (Sound) 
ND 13 min. Color 

Demonstrates the Seven Cues to customer service-know your stock, greet every cus- 
tomer, suggest use of shopping cart, and more. Shows that intelligent and prompt 
customer service increases sales. 

NRMA-sale price $15.00 
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HOW SALESPEOPLE '^EEP CUSTOMERS BUYING IN SELF-SERVICE STORES (sound) 
1963 20 mir. Color 

Training film to t2ach the art of selling in a self-service store. 
NRMA-sale price $15.00 


AN INSIDE JOB (sound) 

ND 16^2 min. Co'ior 

Emphasizes in a humorous way, the shortage prevention problems in a department 
sore-damaged goods, refund game, receiving and shipping errors, charges of wrong 
accounts, over-rings, bad charges, bad checks, pilferage, mis-directed deliveries 
and making mistakes. 

NRMA-sale price $50.00 


INSIDE THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA F4-7 (sound) 
1970"s 6 strips Color 

Shows life in China today. Includes: 1) the people of China, 2) work of the 
people, 3) trade and transportation in China, 4) education and conmuni cation in 
China, 5) health services, 6) communes in China. 

EGFF-$58.50(tapes) or $57 .O0(records ) 


JUST A TELLER (sound) 

ND 1 strip Color 

Introduces students to the exciting and variety filled job of the bank teller- 
must be a diplomat, psychologist, accountant, financial advisor all in one! 

EM-$12.95 (record) 


"LET THE BUYER BEWARE" X211 (sound) 
ND 6 strips Color 

Information about consumer education. Presents terms, shows consumer "traps," 
effects of advertising, and importance of quality vs. bargains, etc. 

EGFF-$47.50(tapes) or $46.00(records) 


LINEN WONDERLAND (sound) 

ND 20 min. Color 

Sales training film showing linen from the fields to finished fibers. Shows 
linen fashions for various figures and shows how to care for household linens. 

NRMA-free loan 
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A LITTLE BIT OF SELL (sound) 

ND 23 min. B.W. 

How to sell more merchandise with fact-filled signs at point of sale. Illustrates 
points in making a fact-filled sign. 

NRMA-no charge 


LOOK IS NATURAL (sound) 

ND 1 strip Color 

Sensible and up-to-date guide to good grooming-grooming, make-up, and dress for 
nigh school students and office personnel. 

EM-$12.95 (record) 


MAKING A COMMUNIST EASTERN EUROPE (sound) 
ND 2 strips-2 records 

Shows how Eastern Europe came to be what it is-explores backround of its people, 
history of area, explains circumstances that led to establishment ot Communist 
regimes after WWII. Also discusses recent changes in this area. 

EM-$11.90 


MANAGING YOUR MONEY SERIES 

ND 6 strips Color 

Shows some problems of money management: l)earning money, 2) paying bills, 

3) spending, 4) borrowing money, 5) making money work for you, 6) buying insurance. 

EM- $44. 00 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION F5-1 (silent) 
ND 8 strips 

Covers such matl^ematical areas as 1) graphs, 2) the metric system, 3) statistics, 
4) sets and probability, 5) probability and insurance, 6) percent, discount, and 
commission, 7) stocks, 8) longitude and latitude. Manual included. 

EGFF-$51.00 


A NEW LOOK AT YOUR JOB (sound) 
ND 10 min. Color 

Established the role of the saleperson in the modern variety-department store in 
contrast with her counterpart in the old "five and dime." 



n-sale price $'j.00 
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OUR WORLD NEIGHBORS: ALONG THE DANUBE, THROUGH THE IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 
ND 4 strips Color 


Emphasizes the broad cultural differences among people of the valley, its 
terrain, its uneven economic development, changes since WWII. 


EM-$28.00 


PERSON TO PERSON (sound) 
ND 15 min. 


Color 


Film for training salespersons to sell apparel to young adults. General 
techniques in handling teenage customer successfully. 


NRMA-$4.00 rental 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH (sound) 
ND 15 min. 


B.W. 


Emphasizes importance of employee's role in building good customer relations. 
Covers handling complaints, ususual requests, exchanges, how to greet customers 
and phone techniques. Stresses teamwork, related selling. Includes leaders 
guide. 

NRMA-$15.00(2 weeks rent) sale price-$75.00 


THE REGAL AND THE ROCK G839 

ND 12 min. Color 

The story of English china. Describes types of dinnerware produced, high! ight1 ing 
different qualities. Tips on care and preservation. 

ASF-33 1/3 RPM record narration 


RESOURCES: USE, MISUSE RECOVERY AND DISCOVERY 9013-(j-l) set 
ND 40 frames Color 

Analyses ways our resources are being despoiled. Accents efforts at recovery 
of resources, use of materials, previously regarded as waste, new methods of 
securing resources and developing new sources of food supply, materials and fuels. 

PSAV-$6.75 ($18.75 set) have teaching guides 


RETAIL SALESMANSHIP SERIES (sound) 

ND 14-20 min. each Color 

Series of 7 filmstrips made for Distributive Education. It is done cartoon 
style and includes: Johnny Meets His Boss; Johnny On The Spot; Johnny Greets 
The Customer ; Johnny Determines Customers' Needs and Wants ; Johnny Presents 
O „ The Merchandise ; Johnny Welcomes All Objections ; Johnny Closes the Sale . 


ERIC 


NRMA-$10.00 each ($12.50 with tape) 
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SAM SUEDE, HIGHLANDER EYE (sound) 
m IZh min. Color 

Training film outlining selling points and sales techniques for department store 
sales people in selling ready-to-wear suede articles. Care of suede clothing, 
removing stains, how-to-save on cleaning bills, etc. discussed. Manual included. 

NRMA-no charge 


SAVING WHAT'S LEFT X215 (sound) 
ND 6 strips Color 

Considers immediate conservation-not long-term goals-of our resources. 
EGFF-$55.50(tapes) or $54. O0(records ) 


SCARCITY-A BASIC ECONOMIC PROBLEM 9005-(j-l) set r 
ND 40 strips Color ^ 

Implication? of economic scarcity in regard to allocation of land, labor and capital, 
economic development and opportunity costs. Effect of the scarcity principle in 
different economies, particularly the market economy. 

PSAV-$6.75 ($18.75 set) have teaching guide 


SHOPLIFTING.. .THE PLOT AGAINST YOU (sound) 
ND 10 min. Color 

A lesson in the economics of a pilferage-ridden society and what it means to 
individual worker. 

NRMA-$15.00 sale price 


SOUTH AMERICA: AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY AND NATURAL RESOURCES B351 (sound) 
1970"s 6 strips Color 

Explores South America in economic and geographic terms: 1) subsistence on the 
Altiplano, 2) agricultural life in the lowland: 3) distributing and consuming goods 
and services 4) poor people-rich countries, 5) traditional ways: industry, 6) new 
goals and efforts: industry. 

EGFF-$58.50 (tapes) or $57.00 (records) 


SOVIET UNION SERIES 

ND 4 strips Color 

Illustrates pervading control of the government into every phase of life-work, 
schooling, the press, free speech. The effect of unquestioning obedience on the 
'jf'^ole is shown. The successes, sacrifices and problems of the Soviet system 
|^p^(^"5ented: 1) Soviet Economic System, 2)Education, 3) Cultural Life, 4) the 
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citizen's role in Soviet Dictatorship. 
EM-$30/00 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF MASS RETAILING (sound) 
ND 20 min. Color 

Depicts the principles behind a self-service operation and serves as a guide in 
applying these prir-ciples. 

NRMA-no charge sale price-$15,00 


THEY SHALL NOT PASS (sound) 

ND 15 min. B,W. 

Training device designed for employees who have anything to do wUh cashing 
checks for customers. Shows tricks of professionsal bad check passers. 

NRMA-no charge 


TROUBLE IN STORE (sound) 

ND 15 min- B,W, 

Stresses importance of accident prevention in department stores through forma- 
tion of good habits. Typical accident situations covered (for sales and stock 
people). 

NRMA-rent $5,00 for 10-day period of use 


USSR F128 (sound) 

ND 9 strips Color 

Students meet the Russian people and experience a visual interpretation of 
their mode of living and working as it contrasts with our own system of free 
enterprise. 

EGFF-$73.50 (Sound-tapes) $48.50 (no sound) manual included) 


VISUAL MERCHANDISING 
ND 18 min- 

Based on the idea that good displays don't just happen, they are planned. Ex- 
plains the functions of window display and illustrates the 8 basic principles 
of selling merchandise visually. 

NRMA-sale price $10.00 (?) 


VIVA LA CAUSA: THE MIGRANT LABOR MOVEMENT 69719 (sound) 
Q 2 parts 



Through a series of interviews with workers and union organizers, this filmstrip 
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traces the rise of Cesar Chavez's farm workers union-The Story of Patience. 
DGAV-$34.00 


WORLD OF ECONOMICS 

ND 6 strips Color 

Employs a modern approach to fundamental economic concepts. Illustrate major role 
of the free market in solving the central problems of production, distribution, 
and economic growth-1) economics 2) Comparative Economic Systems 3) Markets in a 
free economy, 4) distribution of income 5) wages and hours, 6) money and banking. 

EM- $49. 00 


WORLD POPULATION PATTERNS: OUTLOOK AND IMPLICATIONS 9015-(J-T) set 
ND 40 frames Color 

Describes trends in world population and considers cause of rapid population 
expansion. Shows consequences of overpopulation, with emphasis on need for food. 
Discusses future population growth and need for population control. 

PSAV-$6,75 ($18.75 set) 


YOU ARE THE STORE (sound) 

ND 7 miri. Color 

Demonstrates ways salespeople can discover greater satisfaction in the job of 
selling any product line. Emphasis on making buying a pleascnt exp^-rience that 
prompts return sales, emphasizes soft sell. 

NRMA-no charge 


YOUR ATTITUDE IS SHOWING (sound) 
ND 15 min, B.W. 

Shows vital importance of the individuals' basic attitude towards others. Makes 
points about inner feelings. Supplementary material included. 

NRMA-sale price $75.00 


SLIDE SHOWS 


CUSTOMER CONTACTS (sound) 

ND 6 slide shows Color 

Series of 5 salesmanship films: 1) Getting Off on the Right Foot-how to create 
favorah'(» impressions in person and on the phone, Z) How to Please the Boss, 
treating customers well, 3) It Takes Teamwork, how to work with others, 4) The 
^nft Answer Turneth Away Wrath, how to be tactful! and a good listener, 5) You Take 

ERIC 
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tne Lead, how to size up customer needs, suggestion selling, trading up, closing 
the sale. Dartnell Corp. 

NRMA-sale price $250.00 for all 6 


THE DIARY OF LADY LUCK (sound) 
ND ISmin. Color 

Plusmanship is reaching for extra sales that lie just beyond customer's 
original order. Designed for food and fountain employees, shows friendly 
courteous service and helpful suggestions are welcomed by customers and lead 
to more sales. Cocs-Col^- Company 

NRMA-no charge 


EXAMINING THE WILL TO WORK (sound) 
1957 14 min. Color 

Findings o^^ management specialists on how to help people to climb to higher 
levels or job performance and job satisfaction. GWes human relations training 
and how to apply it on the job. Henry Strauss Corp, 

NRMA-sale price $80.00 (preview $7.00) 


FIVE MAGIC MIRRORS 

1966 17 min. Color 

A si'*-session course with classroom material for each section- Covers infor- 
mation on skin, hair, figure, clothing care, wardrobe. Five Magic Mirrors 

NRMA-$2.50 


FROM FIBER TO FABRIC 

ND 30 min. Color 

Complete story of fiberglass, suggests uses for fiberglass. Program kit with 
swatches, script, etc. included. Modern Talking Pictures Service, Inc. 

NRMA-no charge 


GETTING THE NEW EMPLOYEE STARTED ON THE RIGHT FOOT (sound) 
ND 13 min. Color 

Shows that it takes more than just good merchandise to operate a successful 
store. Shows how to create a good store "climate" by proper induction of new 
employees. Merchandiser Films 

NRMA-sale price $15.00 


ERIC 
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THE GIRL YOU CAN'T FORGET (sound) 
ND 15 min. Color 

Suggestion selling at soda fountain is a key to higher check averages and greater 
profit. Deals with suggestion selling. Coca -Cola Company 

NRMA-no charge 


HANDLING DIFFICULT EMPLOYEES (sound) 
ND 10 min. B.W. 

Using problem situations, film demonstrates effective supervisory techniques 

in correcting people, how good supervision prevents misunderstandings and 

complaints. Merchandiser Films 

NRMA-sale orice $15.00 


THE NEW L^OK ON MAIN STREET 

ND 45 min. Color 

Over 100 slides showing how malls, pedestrian ways, greenery, street furniture, 
lighting, building front improvements, beautif ication , etc, are being used to 
put a new look on Main Streets and bring more people downtown in cities of all 
sizes. 

NRMA-sale price $45.00 


ON MODERN RETAIL SELLING (--ound) 

ND 15 min. edch-6 shows B.W. 

Has 6 separate shows- 1) Human Relations in Selling, 2) What Do '^ou Sell?, 
3) Are Customers Different?, 4) As Others See Us, 5) Handling Complaints, 
5) Enthusiasm in Selling. Better Selling Bureau 

NRMA-sale price $125.00 (can preview for a charge) 


THE POWER OF STORE MORALE (sound) 
ND 13 min. Color 

Centered around need for store organization. Shows steps involved in good leader- 
ship ana developing morale. Merchandiser Films 

NRMA-sale price $15,00 


RETAILING, A DYNAMIC CAREER THAT PAYS (sound) 
1949 15 min. CoiO' 

Depicts career opportunities available in retailing field, specifically department 
and personnel managers, publicity manager, buyers, small store proprieter 
and non-selling department manager. City College 

ERIC $3.00 


SURE CURE FOR THE LUNCHEONETTE SERVICE 3LUES (sound) 
ND 12 min. Color 

Teaches proper attire, counter setup, customer approach, sanitary food handling, 
safety hints, counter care and suggestion selling for luncheonette employees. 
Merchandiser Films 

NRMA-sale price $15,00 


TRANSPARENCIES 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISE: ACCOUNTING TSS-60 
ND 2 Trans. 7 overlays 

Balance Sheets and Income statements. 

PSAV-$17.50 


DEMAND, SUPPLY AND MARKET PRICES TSS-6E 
ND 6 Trans. 15 overlays 

Demand and supply of wheat-determination of equilibrium, price and quantity, 

price "floors" and "ceilings". An increased demand with varying supply conditions. 

Effect of excise tax with different demand conditions. 

PSAV-$35.50 


THE BUSINESS FIRM: ITS COSTS; COMPETITIVE OUTPUT AND PRICE IN THE SHORT RUN TSS-6F 
ND 7 Trans. 15 overlays 

Total output and unit output for various inputs. Total and unit costs; concept 
of marginal costs and revenues. Equating marginal cost and revenue with horizontal 
deuiand a.-,.' downward sloping demand. A competitive firm's profit maximizing and 
loss minimizing. 

PSAV-$42.50 


COMPETITIVE EQUILIBRIUM; MONOPOLY; OLIGOPOLY TSS-6G 
ND 4 Trans. 7 overlays 

Comnetitive adjustment to increase in demand. Cost curves and downward sloping 
demand in ".vrofif and "no profit" situations. A "Kinked" demand curve. 
Equilibrium wages in the market. 

PSAV-$20.00 


THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY TSS-6H 
ND 3 Trans, 7 overlays 

U,S, balance of payments. Balance of payments "T-Account" fom,. How other 
countries get dollars to buy U.S. exports. 

° PSAV-$19.50 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA^'ION 
ND 70 Trans. 

Illustrates basic principles and concepts of the distribution of goods and 
services-retailing, salesmanship, buying motives, history of distribution, 
distribution channels, retail merchandising, careers in distribution, pricing, cash 
register operation, communication shills, display, advertising, accounting and 
much more. 


EM-$119.00 


UNDERSTANDING BUSINESS LAW 
ND 64 Trans, and Teacher's Guide 

Discusses all aspects of business law, such as: Bailment, Common Carrier Obligations, 
Contracts, Promisory notes. Interest Agreements, checks, employer liability, fair 
labor standards and many more areas. 

EM-$91.00 


NATIONAL INCOME TSS-6A 

ND 4 Trans. 7 overlays 

Components of GNP; Flow or National income and expenditures; Consumption, 
savings, investment and GNP; The multiplier for changes in investment. 

PSAV-$21.50 


I WANT A JOB 

ND 15 Trans and 1 workbook 

Shows what is needed when seeking a job, job applications and interviews, proper 
attire, how to keep a job and more. 

EM-$25.00 (workbooks $lo20 each) 


FINDING AND HOLDING A JOB 
ND 12 Trans. 

Shows job opportunities, job sources, personal data records needed, job application 
and interview, how to get social security number, check deductions, how to keep 
a job. 

EM-$60.00 


SALES AND riARKETING 

ND 70 Tran^.» and 25 workbooks and guide 

Developed by a D.E. specialist, it helps students increase skills and marketing 
'^'^^''ledge. Worksheets for improving sales technique. Gives guidence in normal 

^I^Qng situations. Covers all aspects of selling and marketing for the salesman. 
' EM- $119. 00 
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INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTERS 
ND 31 Trans. 

Shows the two basic computer systems, punched cards, key p^unching, sorting ^ data 
processing procedure, storage, careers in computer fie^d, computer concepts, 
programming, how logic circuits work, s^'ze ^nc speed characteristics and much more 

EM-$130.00 


INCOME TAX 

ND 9 Trans. 

Shows tax rates, short form and long methods and how to fill out your forms. 
EM-$35.80 


BUSINESS PRACTICES ] 
ND 33 Trans, and Teacher Guide i 

Covers: Insurance-major types, policy features, insurance r!s;ks; Business 
Ownership and Management-ownership vs. corporate management, line and 
staff organizations; Retail selling problems-selling methods, credit selling, 
steps in making a sale, discounts to retailers; Check services-checks, deposit 
slips, bank statements; General Practice-c'^annels of distribution, shipping 
methods, fashion cycle, parts of an advertisement, understanding stock. AvaiV^bTe 
in 5 separate series. 

EM-$189.00 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 

ND 39 Trans, and Teacher Guide and Clear Sheets-Marking Pencils 

Shows basic concepts: Assets and liabilities on the balance sheet; the book- 
keeping cycle-entries, posting; checking services; and trading business-special 
journals, end of period accounting and Income statements. 

Em-$258.00 


BOOKKEEPING 

ND 11 Trans. 

Shows T-account, ledger accounts, balance sheet, cash receipts journal, work 
sheets, bookkeeping cycle and more. 

EM-$16.00 


ECOLOGY 

ND 22 Trans, and Teacher Guide 

Discusses man's effect on environment and how environment effects man. 
EM-$110.00 


MONEY TSS-6B 

ND 4 Trans. 9 overlays 

Process of dei^^isit expansion; open market operation; money, GNP and the price 
level . 

PSAV-$23.50 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMIC POLICY TSS-6C 
ND 5 Trans. 9 overlays 

Multiplier effect of increased government spending; countercycle effects of 
unemployment insurance; Federal government surpluses and deficits; Federal debt 
and GNP; patterns in U.S. economic growth. 

PSAV-$23.50 


succ;tding at work 

105 Trans, and /Workbook and Teacher Guide 

Discusses: i) Makiif^g friends at work, 2) Good manners at work, 3) Learning more 
about your jots, 4) Following rules at work, 5) Safety at work, 6) Keeping healthy 
at work, 7) Talking a vacation. 


EM-$175.00 
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EDUCATOR'S GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
LOANING INSTITUTIONS' ADDRESSES 


ALLIS CHALMERS 
Film Library 
4431 W. North Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53208 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 
WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA 

Dept. of Education 

2800 N. Sheridan Rd. 

Chicago, 111. 60657 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Film Service Library 
.1:515 VMlson Blvd. 
Arlington, VA. 22209 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF COOPERATION 
1129 20th St. , N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

AMERICAN SPICE TRADE ASSOCIATION 
Information Bureau 
Attn: Film Dept. 
Empire State Building 
New York, N.Y. 10001 

AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
123 N. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago, 111. 60606 

BEND IX CORPORATION, THE 
Electrical Components Division 
Product Support Dept. 
Sidney, N.Y. 13838 

BELL SYSTEM TELEPHONE OFFICES 
Requests for these films should be 
made through your local Bell System 
Telephone Business Office. If your 
community is not served by the Bell 
System, write or call the manager of 
the nearest Bell System office. 

H & R BLOCK 
O This film may be arranged for locally 
ERJC over 1800 conmunities by requesting 
i^mam it from the local H & R Block manager. 


BROWN SHOE COMPANY 
Public Relations 
8300 Maryland Avonue 
Clayton, Mo. 63105 

CHANNEL MASTER 
Motion Picture Div. 
Attn.: Mr. Stanley P. Eikszta 
Ellenville, N.Y. 12428 

CHINESE INFORMATION SERVICE 
Pacific Coast 

3440 Wil shire Blvd. #1218 
Los Angeles, Cal . 90010 

CHRISTOPHER CROSS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
"The Story of Luggage" 
254 E. 49th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF IRELAND 
These films may be obtained from the 
offices below. Write to the office 
which serves the area in which you 
1 i ve : 

Chicago, 111. 60611 

400 N. Michigan Ave. 

Serves: Ala., Ark., 111., Ind., Iowa, 

Kansas, Ky. , La., Mich., Minn., Mo., 

Neb., N.D., Ohio, Okla., S.D., Tenn. , 

Texas and Wis. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Serves : Conn. , Del . , Fla. , Ga. , Md. , 

N.J., N.Y., N.C., Ppnn., S.C., Va., 

and W. Va. 

CONSULATE GENERAL OF JAPAN 
Association-Sterling Films 
866 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

CONSUMERS UNION FILM LIBRARY 
267 W. 25th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
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COPLEY PRODUCTIONS 
434 Downer Place 
Aurora, UK 60506 
For borrowers in Illinois 
7776 Ivanhoe Avenue 
LaJolla, Cal. 92037 
For borrowers in California 

THE DAILY TRIBUNE 
Ms. Betty Birkebak 
P.O. Box 311 
Royal Oak, Mich. 48068 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
USAF Central Audio-Visual Library 
Norton AFB, Cal. 92409 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
First U.S. Army 

Attn: Audio-Visual Support Center 
Fort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 
Serves: Conn., Del., Ky. , Maine, Md., 
Mass., N,H., N.J., N.Y., Ohio, Penn., 
R.I. , Vt., Va., W. Va. 
Third U.S. Army 

Attn: Audio-Visual Support Center 

Fort McPherson, Ga. 30330 

Serves: Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss., N.C., 

S.C. , Tenn. 

Fourth' U.S. Army 

Attn: Audio-Visual Support Center 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 78234 
Serves: Ark., La., N.M., Okla., Texas 
Fifth U.S. Army 

Attn: Audio-Visual Support Center 
Headquarters, Camp McCoy 
Sparta, Wis. 54656 

Serves: Colo., 111., Ind., Iowa, Kansas, 
Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D. , S.D., 
Wis., Wyo . 
Sixth U.S.. Army 

Attn: Audio-Visudl Support Center 
Presidio of San Francisco 
San Francisco, Cal . 94129 
Serves: Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
Ore. , Utahi, Wash. 
Military Dist. of Washington 
Attn: Audio-Visual Support Center 
Washington, D.C. 20315 
Serves: D.C, & Greater Wash, area 
O 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
First Naval Distric t 
495 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 02000 
Serves: Maine, Mass., N.H., R,I., 
and Vt. 

Third Naval District 

90 Church St. 

New York, N.Y. 10007 

Serves: Conn., northern half of M.J,, 

and N.Y. 

Fourth Naval District 

U.S. Naval Base 

Philadelphia, Penn. 19112 

Serves: Del., southern half of N.J., 

Ohio, and Penn. 

Fifth Naval District 

U.S. Naval Base 

Norfolk, Ve. i*3511 

Serves: Ky., Md., Va. , and W.Va. 

Sixth Naval District 

U.S. Naval Base 

Charleston, S.C. 29408 

Serves: Ala., Fla, Ga., Miss., N.C, 

S.C, and Tenn. 

Eighth Naval District 

U.S. Naval Base 

New Orleans, LA. 70140 

Serves: Ark., La., N.M., Okla., 

and Texas 

Ninth Naval District 

U.S. Naval Training Center 

Building L 

Great Lakes, 111 . 60088 

Serves: Cole, 111., Ind., Iowa, 

Kansas, Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., 

N.D. , S.D. , Wis. , and Wyo. 

Eleventh Naval District 

937 Harbor Dr. 

San Diego, Cal. 92130 

Serves: Ariz, and Southern Cal. 

Twelfth Naval Dist^^ict 

Building 450, Treasure Island 

San Francisco, Cal. 94130 

Serves: Northern Cal., Nev, and Utah 

Thirteenth Naval District 

U.S. Naval Station 

Seattle, Wash. 98115 

Serves: Idaho, Mont., Ore., and 

Wash. 

Fourteenth Naval District 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 96818 
Serves: Hawaii 


Seventeenth Naval District 
Kodiak, Alaska 99615 
Serves: Alaska 
Naval District Washington 
Building 200, Navy Yard Annex 
U.S. Naval Station 
Washington, D.C. 20390 
Serves: D.C. 

A.B. DICK COMPANY 
film Production & Services 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60648 

downtoaN progress 

521 12th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 

EASTERN EXPRESS, INC. 
Public Relations Dept. 
1450 Wabash Avenue 
Terre Haute, Ind. 47808 

EASTMAN koda,;; company 

Audio-Visual Distribution 
343 State St. 
Rochester, N.Y, 14650 

EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N/;. 10020 

ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
Association-Sterling Films 
43 W. 61st St. 
New York, N.Y. 10023 

EMBASSY OF FINLAND 
1900 24th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 

EMBASSY OF JAMAICA 
1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

EMBASSY OF MALAYSIA 
First Secretary, Information 
2401 Massachusettes Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 

EMBASSY OF THE U.S.S.R. 

Film Library 
]■ 1125 16th St., N.W. 
a Washington, D.C. 20036 


FARM CREDIT BANKS 
Baltimore, :id. 21203 
Berkeley, Cal . 94701 
Columbia, S.C. 29202 
Houston, Texas 77001 
Louisville, Ky. 40201 
New Orleans, Lj. 70150 
Omaha, Neb. 68101 
St. Louis , Mo. 63166 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101 
Spokane, Wash. 99204 
Springfield, Mass. OllCl 
Wichita, Kansas 67202 

FARM FILM FOUNDATION 
1425 H St, N.W. 
Wasriinyton, D.C 20005 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINSTRATION 
FAA Film Library, AC-44.5 
P.O. Box 25082 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73125 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Each Federal Reserve bank serves a 
definite area. Unless a film is 
listed by the bank serving your 
Federal Reserve District, it is not 
available to you. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
Federa l Reserve Bank 
Bank & Public Services Dept. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30303 
Serves: Ga. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Baiik & Public Services Dept. 
P.O. Box 2574 
Birmingham, Ala. 35202 
Serves: Ala. (except Baldwin & ?^obil 
counties) 

Federal Reserve Bank 

Bank & Public Services Dept. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 32203 

Serves: Florida 

Federal Reserve Bank 

Bank & Public Services Dept. 

Nashville, Tenn. 37203 

Serves: Eastern 2/3 of Tenn. 

Federal Reserve Bank 

Bank & Public Services Dept. 

P.O. Box 61630 

New Orleans, LA. 70161 

Serves: S. La. & S. Miss. 
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Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 

Public Information Center 

30 Pearl St. 

Boston, Mass. 02106 

Serves: Conn., Maine, Mass., N.H., R.I., 

and Vt, 

Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 

Bank Relations & Public Info. Dept. 

P.O. Box 834 

Chicago, 111, 60690 

Serves: Northern half of 111,, northern 

Ind, , Iowa, lower Mich, and southern half 

of Wis, 

Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 

Bank Relations & Public Info. Dept. 

1455 E. Sixth St. 

Cleveland, Ohio 44101 

Serves: Eastern Ky,, Ohio, western Penn., 

and 6 counties of northern W.Va 

Federa l Reserve Bank of Dallas 

Loan & Bank Services Dept. 

Station K 

Dallas, Texas 75222 

Serves: SE Ariz., Northern half of La,, 

southern N,M., SE Okla., and Texas 

Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 

925 G>"and Avenue 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

Serves .Colo. , Kansas, Neb,, northern N,M. 

western Mo., Okla., and Wyo. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 

Public Info. Dept. 

73 S, Fifth St. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55480 

Serves:Minn, , Mont,, upper Mich., N.D., 

S.D, , and northern Wis. 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York 

Public Info, Dept, 

33 Liberty St. 

New York, N,Y. 10045 

Serves: Northern N,J., & N,Y, 

Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 

Publ i c Servi ces 

925 Chestnut St, 

Philadelphia, Penn. 19101 

Serves: Eastern 2/3 of Penn., 9 southern 

counties of N.J. & Del, 

Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 

Bank & Public Relations Dept. 

100 N, Ninth St. 

Richmond, V2. 23261 

Sr^o9^" D.C, Md., N.C., S,C., Va, & 

wERJC 


Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 

Administrative Service Dept'. 

400 Sansome St. 

San Francisco, Cal . 94120 

Serves: Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Nev., 

Ore. , Utah, & Wash. 

FILMS OF POLAND 
Press Office 
Polish Embassy 
2640 Sixteenth St. , N.W. 
Washington, D,C. 20009 

FLORIDA DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
Film Library 
Collins Building 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 

FOOD & AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 

North American Regional Office 

1325 C St., S,W. 

Washington, D.C, 20437 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Film Library 
The Americen Road 
Dearborn, Mich, 48121 

GENERAL MILLS, INC, 
9200 Film Center 
9200 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55426 

GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

Public Relations Staff-Film Library 
General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 48202 

GERMAN CONSULATE GENERAL OF BOSTON 
555 Boylston St, 
Boston, Mass. 02116 

GERMAN CONSULATE GENERAL OF CLEVELAND 
1444 Illuminating Building 
55 Public Square 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 

GERMAN CONSULATE GENERAL OF HOUSTON 
P.O, Box 66288 
3600 Yoakum Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 77006 
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GERMAN CONSULATE GENERAL OF PHILADELPHIA 
2623 PSFS Building 
Philadelphia, Penn. 19107 

GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 
Dept. M M 

330 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 1-017 

HENRY FORD MUSEUM AND GREENFIELD VILLAGE 
Audio-Visual Services 
Dept. of Education 
Dearborn, Mich. 48124 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Audio-Visual Services 
Room 302- A 
135 E. nth Place 
Chicago, 111. 60605 

ILLINOIS INFORMATION SERVICE 
Film Library 

107 State Office Building 
Springfield, 111. 62706 

INFORMATION SERVICE OF INDIA 
Information Service of India 
Film Section 
3 E. 64th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10021 
Serves: Conn., 111., Ind., Iowa, Me., 
Mass., Mich., Minn., N.H., N.J., N.Y., 
Ohio, Penn., Puerto Rico, R.I., Vt. , 
Virgin Islands, & Wis. 
Information Service of India 
Embassy of India 
2107 Massachusettes Ave., N.W. 
Washington, .D.C. 20008 
Serves: Ala., Ark., Colo., Del., Fla., 
Kansas, Ky. , La., Md., Miss., Mo., 
N.C., N.D., Neb., Okla. , S.C., S.D., 
Tenn., Texas, Va., Wash. D.C, & W.Va. 
Information Service of India 
Film Section 
215 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 94005 

INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Association- Sterling Films 
600 Grand Avenue 
^ Ridgefield, N.J. 07657 
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INSTITUTE OF SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 
Public Relations Dept. 
1729 H St. , N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

INSURANCE INFORMATION INSTITUTE FILM 
LIBRARY 

267 W. 25th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

INTERSTATE COi^^MISION ON THE POTOMAC 
RIVER BASIN 

407 Global Building 

1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

JAPAN AIRLINES 
Association-Sterling Films : 
8615 Directors Row 
Dallas, Texas 75247 
25358 Cypress Ave. 
Hayward, Cal. 94544 
512 Burlington Ave. 
La Grange, 111. 60525 
2221 S. Olive St. 
Los Angeles, Cal . 90007 
600 Grand Ave. 
Ridgefield, N.J. 07657 
333 Adelaide St. , West 
Toronto 133, Ontario 

KAISER STEEL CORPORATION 
Public Affairs 
P.O. Box 58 
Oakland, Cal. 94604 

KOREAN INFORMATION OFFICE 
Embassy of Korea 
1145 19th St. , N.W. Suite 312 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

LEATHER INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, INC. 
411 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

LILLY AND COMPANY, ELI 
Ms. A.I. Proctor 
Audio Visual Film Library 
P.O. Box 618 

Indianapolis, Ind. 46206 
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LONGVIEW FIBRE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 639 
Longview, Wash. 98632 

MAINE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Mr. Kenneth E. Gray, Chief 
Motion Picture Services 
State Office Building 
Augusta, Maine 04330 

MARATHON OIL COMPANY 
Film Library 
539 S, Main Street 
Findlay, Ohio 45840 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
Film Loan Service 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 

MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Public Relations Dept. 
150 Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55415 

MOTION PICTURE SERVICES 
P.O. Box 252 
Livingston, N.J. 07039 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE & BOAT 
MANUFACTURERS FILM LIBRARY 

Dept. of Creativision, Inc. 

295 W. ^th St. 

Nev, York, iM.Y. 10014 

NATIOfiAL AUDIOVISUAL CENTER 
General Services Adminstrati on 
Washington, S.C. 20409 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
Office of Technical Information & Publi- 
cations 

Washington, D.C. 20234 

NATIONAL CAREER CENTER 
Dept. FF 

3839 White Plains Rd. 
Bronx, N.Y. 10467 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR CAREERS IN THE 
MEDICAL LABORATORY 

9650 Rockville Pike 

Bethesda, Md. 20014 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOC. 
O .ird Motion Pictures, Inc. 

E. 24th St. 
brooKlyn, N.Y. 11229 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION-MARCH OF DIMES 
Division of Public Education 
Box 2000 

White Plains, N.Y. 10602 

NATIONAL OCEANIC & ATf^OSPHERIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

U.S. Dept. of Commerce 

Motion Picture Service 

1815 N. Fort Myer Dr. Room 601 

Arlington, Va. 22209 

NEW HOLLAND 
Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 
New Holland, Penn. 17557 

PACKAGE RESEARCH LABORATORY 
21 Pine St. 
Rockaway, N.J. 07866 

PERMANENT MISSION OF MALAYSIA TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

845 Third Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

PORT OF LOS ANGELES 
Public Relations Div. 
P.O. Box 151 
San Pedro, Cal. 90733 

PORTUGUESE INFORMATION, TOURIST AND 
TRADE 

570 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

RINGSBY UNITED 
P.O. Box 192 
Littleton, Colo. 80120 

RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
Mr. J.D. Perkowitz 
P.O. Box 32 
Evanston, 111. 60204 

SANDIA LABORATORIES 
Motion Picture Production Div. 7544 
P.O. Box 5800 
Albuquerque, N.M. 87115 

SANTA FE FILM LIBRARY 
Santa Fe General Office Building 
Amarillo, Texas 79101 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, 111. 60604 
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SANTA FE FILM LIBRARY (cont) 
121 E. 6th St. 
Los An.jeles, Cal. 90014 
Santa Fe General Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

SEARS-ROEBUCK FOUNDATION 
Audio/Visual Div. 
303 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago, m. 60611 

J.R. SIMPLOT CO. 
William T. Maxwell 
P.O. Box 912 
Pocatello, Idaho 83201 

SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Distribution of these films is 
restricted to Ark., Kansas, Mo, Okia, 
and Texas. Requests for these films 
should be made through your local 
Southwestern Bell Business Office- 

SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
Consumer Services 
P.O. Box 935 

Fort Worth, Texas 76101 


SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE 
Employee Relations Dept. 
Review Building 
Spokane, Wash. 99210 

STANDARD PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
Attn: Advertising Dept. Film 
Librarian 

Jenkintown, Penn. 19046 

SWANK MOTION PICTURE, INC. 
Sponsored Film Dept. 
201 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 63166 

TEXAS HIGHWAY DEPT. 
Film/Slide Library 
Travel & Information Div. 
P.O. Box 5064 
Auftin, Texas 78703 

3M COMPANY 
Ms. Clara Charles 
Film Lending Service 
220-6W 

2501 Hudson Rd. 
St. Paul, Minn. 55119 


THE TIMKEN COMPANY 
Mr. D.E. E^gon 
Advertising Dept. 
1835 Dueber Ave. , S. 
Canton, Ohio 447C6 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Film Library 
One Tower Square 
Hartford, Conn. 06115 

TRW SYSTEMS GROUP 
Attn: Motion Pictures 
Building 65, Room 1521 
One Space Park 
Redondo Beach, Cal. 90278 

UNDERWRITERS' LABORATORIES INC. 
207 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago, 111. 60611 
Walt Whitman Rd. 

Melville, Long Islnad, N.Y. 11749 

1655 Scott Blvd. 

Santa 'Clara, Cal . 95050 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Motion Picture Bureau 
1416 Dodge St. 
Omaha, Neb. 68102 

U.S. ARMY ENGINEER DISTRICT 
Chicago 

Public Affairs Office, Room 608 
219 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, 111. 60604 

U.S. ARMY ENGINEER DISTRICT 
Public Affairs Office 
P.O. Box 1229 
Galveston, Texas 77550 

U.S. ARMY ENGINEER DISTRICT 
Jacksonvi lie 
Attn: PAO 
P.O. Box 4970 
Jacksonville, Fla. 32201 

U.S. ARMY ENGINEER DISTRICT 
Memphis 

Memphis, Tenn. 38103 

U.S. ARMY ENGINEER DISTRICT 
Mobi le 

P.O. Box 2288 
Mobile, Ala. 36628 


U.S. ARMY ENGINEER DISTRICT 
St. Louis 
210 N. 12th St. 
St. Louis. Mo. 63101 


UNIVAC FILM LIBRARY 

UNIVAC— Div. of Sperry Rand 
Advertising & SaICi Promotion 
P.O. Box 500 
Blue Ben, Penn. 19422 


U.S. ARMY ENGINEER DIVISION 
Missouri River 

P.O. Box 103, Downtown Station 
Omaha, Neb. 68101 


WORLD NEIGHBORS 

5116 N. Portland Ave. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73112 


U.S. ARMY ENGINEER DIVISION 
Ohio River 
Attn: ORDPA 
P.O. Box 1159 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45201 

U.S. ARMY ENGINEER DIVISION 
Southwestern 
1114 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE 
Attn: Director Cormiuni cations & Public 
Affairs 

These filmf available from the following 
regional offices: 
Chicago, 111. 60699 

Main Post Office Building 

Serves: 111., Ind. , Iowa, Kansas, Ky. , 

Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., Ohio, S.D., Wis 
Memphis, Tenn. 38101 

Post Office Building 

Serves: Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., 

Miss., N.C. , Okla., S.C., Tenn., Texas 
Philadelphia, Penn. 19101 

Post Office Box 8601 

Serves: Conn., Del., D.C., Maine, Md. , 

Mass., N.H., N.J., N.Y., Penn.. R.I., 

Vt., Va., W. Va. 
New York, N.Y. 10098 

Main Post Office 

Serves: Long Island, Metropolitan N.Y. 
City, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 
San Francisco, Cal. 94106 
631 Howard St. 

Serves: Ala., Ariz., Cal., Colo., 
Hawaii, Idaho, Mont., Nev. , N.M., Ore., 
Utah, Wash. , Wyo. 

U.S. SAVINGS BOND DIVISION 
U.S. Treasury Dept. 
Washington, D.C. 20226 
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NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 
LOANING INSTITUTIONS' ADDRESSES 


AIRELOOM BEODIilG 
1119 Westminster 
Alhambra, Calif. 91803 

ALLIED STORES 
401 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

AMERICAN CYANAiMID COMPANY 
111 W. 40th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10018 

AMERICAN FOOT CARE INSTITUTE 
1775 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

AMERICAN INSURANCE ASSOC., ENGINEERI 
& SAFETY DEPT. 
85 John St. 
11^ Mew York, N.Y. 10038 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOC. 
135 W. 50th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10020 

AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL 
Suite 520, Railway Exchange Bldg. 
909 17th St. 
Denver, Colo. 30202 

AMERICAN VISCOSE, DiV. OF FMC CORP. 
350 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10001 

THE ARROW COMPANY (DIV. OF CLUETT 
PEABODY & COMPANY, INC. ) 

530 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 
600 Madison Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

BAUMRITTER COMPANY, INC. 
205 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

BETfER SELLING BUREAU { DIV. OF 
ROCKET PICTURES) 
O 1150 W. Olive Ave. 
ERJC Burbank, Calif. 91506 


BOBBIE BROOKS, INC. 
3830 Kelley Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

BRANDON FILMS, INC. 
200 W. 57th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

BRAY STUDIOS, INC. 
729 Seventh Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
5615 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, Md. 20852 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
2223 Fulton St. 
Berkeley, Calif. 94720 

CAMERON FILMS PRODUCTION 
222 Minor Ave. 
N. Seattle, Wash. 93109 

CAMPUS FILM DISTRIBUTORS 
20 E. 46th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

CELANESE FIBERS MARKETING COMPANY 
Consumer Relations Dept. 
522 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

CITY COLLEGE-BERNARD M. BARUCH SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS & PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Audio- Visual Dept. 

17 Lexington Ave. 

New York, N.Y. lOOlC 

COCA-COLA COMPANY 
The Chrysler Building 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

COLORIZER ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 1322 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

COPELAND & THOMPSON, INC. 
206 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10010 
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CORONET FILMS 
Coronet Building 
Chicago, 111. 60601 

COURTAULD NORTH AMERICA INC. 
104 W. 40th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10018 

DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 61640 

DEERING MILLIKEN 
1045 6th Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10018 
Attn: Agilon Advertising 

DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
Motion Pictures, Advertising Dept. 
Wilmington, Del. 19898 

ECM CORP., EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS DIV. 
180 E. 6th St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101 

ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 
250 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 54402 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
38 W. 32nd St. 
New York, N.Y. 10018 

FIVE MAGIC MIRRORS 
18 E. 41st St. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

THE FOSTORIA GLASS COMPANY 
Moundsville, W. Va. 26041 

FRANCISIAN FILMS 
P.O. Box 6116 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 

W.F. FRITCHE, ASST. COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
OFFICER 

Public Relations Div. 

Bank of America 

1 S. Van Ness 

San Francisco, Cal. 94120 


GOLD FILLED MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
203 Bates Building 
Attleboro, Mass. 

B.F. GOODRICH CONSUMER PRODUCTIONS 
37 Canal St. 
Shelton, Conn. 06485 

iiARRIS-TUCHMAN PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
751 N. Highland 
Hollywood, Cal. 90028 

HIGHLANDER SPORTSWEAR, INC. 
1407 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10018 

HIGHWAY SAFETY FOUNDATION 
P.O. Box 1563 
Mansfield, Ohio 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401 

INGBER HANDBAG CREATIONS 
347 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10020 

INSURANCE INFORMATION INSTITUTE 
319 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30303 

THE IRISH LINEN GUILD 
1271 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 

THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, INC. 
2821 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 48211 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
George & Hainilton Streets 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

JUNE 7 PRODUCTIONS 
12 E. 46th St. 
New York, N.Y. 

KIRK, SAMUEL & SON, INC. 
Kirk Ave. 

Baltimore, Md. 21218 
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KITTINGER COMPANY, INC. 
1893 Elmwood Ave. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

LEATHER INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 
411 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

THE MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 60601 

MCCALLS' PATTERNS 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

MCGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

MERCHANDISER FILMS PRODUCTIONS 
419 Park Ave. , S. 
lievi York, N.Y. 10016 

MERSMAN BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Celina, Ohio 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Audio-Visual Education Service 
Westbrook Hal 1 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

ALLEN H. MOGENSEN 
45 W. 10th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10011 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BEDDING 
MANUFACTURERS 

724 9th St. , N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 

THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
Audio-Visual Section 
Marketing Services Dept. 
South Main & K St. 
Dayton .9, Ohio 

NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
350 Fifth Ave 
New York, 1, N.Y. 

NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOC. 
Urban Development Committee 
100 W. 31st St. 
New York, N.Y. 10001 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 60611 

OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS COMPANY 
Decorative of Home Furnishings Div. 
717 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

RADIM FILMS, INC. 
220 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

REYNOLDS PRINTASIGN COMPANY 
9830 San Fernando Rd. 
Pacoima ,Cal . 

ROSSMORE PRODUCTIONS & SELLING METHODS, IN 
50 E. 42nd St. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

ROUNDTABLE FILMS, INC. 
321 S. Beverly Dr. 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATE^. INC. 
259 E. Erie St. 
Chicago, 111. 60611 

STERLING MOVIES, U.S.A., INC. 
43 W. 61st St. 
New York, N.Y. 10023 

STUART-REYNOLDS PRODUCTIONS 
9465 Wilshire Blvd, Suite 411 
Beverly Hills, Cal . 90212 

HENRY STRAUSS DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
31 W. 53rd St. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

UN I ROYAL INC. 
Re ''.efeller Center 
1230 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 

THE WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND INFOR- 
MATION CENTER . 

730 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10019 
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WATCH MATERIAL DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 

1100 Vermont Ave. , N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

WEDGEWOOD 
24 E. 54th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

ZURICH-AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, 111. 60604 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE. INC. 
LEARNING INSTITUTIONS' ADDRESSES 


ATLANTA, GA. 30308 
412 W. Peachtree St. , N.W. 
404-524-1311 

BOSTON, MASS. 02167 
230 Boylston St. 
Chestnut Hill 
617-527-4184 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 14202 
122 W. Chippewa St. 
716-853-1805 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 52404 
200 Third Ave. , S.W. 
319-363-8144 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. 28202 
503 N. College St. 
704-377-2574 

CHICAGO, ILL, 60007 
1687 Elmhurst Rd. 
Elk Grove Village, 111. 
312-593-3250 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 45202 
9 Garfield Place 
513-421-2516 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 44115 
2238 Euclid Ave. 
216-621-9469 
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DENVER, COL. 80204 
1200 Stout St. 
303-573-7300 

DETROIT, MICH. 48235 
15921 W. 8 Mile Rd. 
313-273-2070 

HARRISBURG, PA. 17105 
2009 N. "hird St. 
P.O. Box 3035 
717-238-8123 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 96813 
Film Services of Hawaii 
716 Cooke St. 
808-536-9105 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 77027 
4084 Westheimer Rd. 
713-622-3841 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 46204 
115 E. Michigan St. 
317-635-5331 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 90038 
1145 N. McCadden Place 
213-469-8282 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 53202 
1696 N. Astor St. 
414-271-0861 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 55420 
9129 Lyndale Ave. S. 
612-884-5383 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19107 
1234 Spruce St. 
215-545-2500 

PITTSBURGH, PENN. 15222 
910 Penn Ave. 
412-471-9118 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 63043 
86 Wei don Parkway 
Maryland Heights, Mo. 
314-567-4278 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 94105 
16 Spear St. 
415-982-1712 

SEATTLE, WASH. 98103 
1205 N. 45th St. 
206-632-8461 

SUMMIT, N.J. 07901 
315 Springfield Ave. 

201- 277-6300 

Serving N.J. & Southern N.Y. state 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 
2000 "L" St., N.W. 

202- 659-9234 
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FOREWORD 


One of tiie most important educational phenomena in our time has been 
the growing national interest in, and development of programs, in career 
education. The Pacific Area Dependents Schools have kept pace with this 
development. Throughout the Pacific area many career education programs 
can be found in our elementary, middle and high schools. 

The hiain thrust of career education is to prepare all students for a 
successful life role by increasing their opportunities for occupational 
choice by eliminating barriers - real and imagined, attaining job skills, 
and by enfiancing learning achievement in all subject areas at all levels 
of education. 

The middle school career education program exposes students to the full 
range of occupational opportunities and allov/s them to explore career 
interests of their choice. The purpose of this handbook is to provide 
a resource to teachers for intergrating career education int'i subject area 
disciplines In order to reveal to students the broad range of career 
possibilities* 

Future program development vn'll be directed towards ^rovidinn opportunities 
to students to explore selective career clusters iMtv^r( to them. 

EDWARD C. KILLin 
DIRECTOR 

DOD DEPEflDEfiTS SCHOOLS 
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MIDDLE SCHOOL 
CAREER EDUCATION HANDBOOK 


1. This handbook is designed for professional personnel 
concerned with middle school education in DOD Dependents 
Schools in the Pacific area. It is designed for use by 
teachers in all educational programs. 

2. This handbook was written during a summer workshop 

by a committee of educators reprer>entative of the Pacific 
area schools. 

3. The following committee prepared the Middle School 
Career Education Handbook; 

Jo Ellen Carmone, Wurtsmith Elementary School, 
Clark Air Base, Philippines 

Lisa Crider, Lily Hill Middle School, 
Clark Air Base, Philippines 

Dale Dickey, Jonathan M. Wainwright School, 
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Tainan Air Base, Taiwan 

Charles Mathews, Career Education Coordinator, 
DPN I (Japan - Korea) 

Thomas R. Riley, Pacific Area Career Education 
Coordinator, DPNC 

Patricia Robinson/ Kalayaan Elementary School 
Subic Naval Station, Philippines 

Mark Schuerman, Career Education Coordinator, 
DPN II (Okinawa) 


Bever'Sey Tsatsos, Wagner Middle School, 
Clark Air Base, Philippines 

Workshop Chairman: Daniel L. Stabile, 

Career Education Coordinator 
DPN III (Philippines - Taiwan) 

4. The following school districts and State Departments 
of Education have granted the Pacific area DOD schools 
permission to reproduce selected portions of handbooks 
and curriculum guides to be utilized in this project: 

Las Animas School District No, RE-1 , Las Animas, Colorado 
Delaware's Occupational Vocational Education Model , 

Mil ford, Delaware 
The Public School System of Gary, Indiana 
Comprehensive Career Fducation Model, Pontiac, Michigan 
Research and Educational Planning Center College of 

Education, Reno, Nevada 
TuiiSa Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Pittsburg Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Public School Department, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
San Antonio Independent School District, San Antonio, Texas 
Unified School District Number 1, Racine, Wisconsin 
Puyallup Public Schools, Puyallup, Washington 

State Department of Education, Sacramento, California 
State of Florida Department of Education, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

State of Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Springfield, Illinois 
Maryland State Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 
State of Michigan Department of Education, Lansing, Michigan 
State of Mississippi' Department of Education, Jackson, 

Mississippi 

Department of Education, State of Missouri, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 
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Concord, New Hampshire 
South Carolina Region V, Educational Services Center 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Middle School Career Education 
Handbook is to provide teachers, administrators, and 
specialists in the Pacific Area Department of Defense 
Schools with a practical program concerning career 
education. It Is designed to be used as a flexible 
tool with suggested activities included to make 
career education an integral part of every area of 
study throughout the school year. The pages in 
this book may be removed for duplication or 
revisions. 
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9*0^3 reer Education Program is attempting to make students and 
teachers aware of the change of education in the American school 
systems. Students are no longer content with teacher presentation 
of subject matter just for the sake of general knowledge. The 
student of today is asking, "How will this help me now and later? 
How will this help me get a job?" Students are asking for relr- 
vancy of instruction to the working world in which they are or 
will be involved. 

Most students have no realization what work and the real world 
entail • They are in school with the "promise" that the school 
will prepare them for obtaining and holding a job. Statistics 
of school dropouts, however, and students not being able to cope 
with their responsibilities, even after college, indicate the 
schools are not effective enough in preparing students for a 
career. 

It is with this in mind that teachers must implement ideas within 
their own ar^as of instruction. Classrooms should not be four- 
walled structures where boredom is enrooted but an environment 
where concepts are born and developed. Many concepts and activ- 
ities have been developed that the teacher may utilize to creatt 
an atmosphere of desire to learn. Hopefully these ideas will 
be used to mcjtivate students to realize that their education 
is relevant Xo the working world. 


* * * * 


AWARENESS 

The goal of Career Education at the elementary level is to make 
students aware of the world of work. 

EXPLORATION 

Middle School Career Education is exploratory in nature and 
begins to relate studies to careers. 
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PREPARATION 


By offering integrative and discreet courses* Secondary Career 
Education prepares students for their career choices. 


At the Middle School level our objectives in Career Education 
are: 

1. To help students get realistic career goals in light 
of knowledge about themselves. 

2. To relate that technology affects the number and types 
of jobs and to illustrate the interdependency of workers. 

3. To understand goa1s» values* and aspirations and how 
they relate to the choice of a career. 

4. To expose students to a full range of occupational 
opportunities. Over 21,000 job opportunities have 
been categorized into fifteen career clusters. 


CLUSTER DEFINITIONS AND OCCUPATIONS 


An Organizational Technique to Facilitate 

The Delivery of Career Education 

In a middle school career education program, we wish to foster an 
exploration into the wide range of opportunities in the World^of 
Work. An understanding of the full scope of vocational possibilities 
is vital if the student is to set realistic goals for himself. 

Providing comprehensive career information is difficult because of 
the complexity and diversity of the American economy. Dealing with 
each of the thousands of individual jobs available would be impossible. 
Therefore, the U. S. Office of Education has developed a cluster scheme. 

Each cluster includes jobc St all levels: entry-level, skilled, 
technical, and professional. Thus, the cluster scheme should aid 
the teacher in stressing the importance of every job. This approach 
should help the student realize that all workers in one cluster, for 
example Health Occupations, are working together toward a common goal. 
The orderly, the lab technician, and the doctor each must do his job 
well so that the goal of good health may be attained. 

Included are the career cluster wheel and a brief outline of each 
cluster with categories representing occupations found in each cluster. 
These lists of occupations are far from complete.* They merely sug- 
gest some representative fields of employment. Each teacher and class 
can add to the lists and adapt them to the local environment. 


* A further break-down may be found in the K-12 Handbook. 
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CLUSTER STUDY OBJECTIVES 



Public 
Service 


Transportation 


Manufacturing 


Hospitality 
and 

recreation 


1. To identify various occupations 
2. To identify skills and talents of workers. 

3. To observe how occupations affect life style 
of workers. 

4. To relate products and services with worker 
interaction 


5. To recognize that environments affect job 
location. 

6. To ascertain how a worker gains dignity 
and satisfaction from a job well done. 


Agri-Business 
and natural 
Resources 


Communications I 
and 
Media 


Construction 


Health 
Occupations 


Fine Arts 
and 
Humanities 


Consumer and 
Homemaking 
Occupations 


Enviiiininent 


S 
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I. WNUFACTURING 


A. Operations 

1 . Management 

a. Planning and Policy Administration 

b. Data Interpretation 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

d. Communications 

2. Mid-management 

a. Operations Techniques 

b. Data Handling 

c. Task Analysis 

d. Comnuni cations Skills 

3. Supervision 

a. Operational Procedures 

b. Processing Techniques 

c. /Personnel Relations 

d. / Coimiuni cation Skills 

4. Personnel 

a. Personnel Practices 

b. Coimiuni cation Skills 

c. Skill Development 

d. Career Orientation 

B. Design 

1 . Product 

a. Model Development 
{ b. Prototype Testing 
; c. Packaging 

2. Process 

a. Component/Material Flow Systems 

b. Assembly Line Systems 

c. Cybernetics 

3. Equipment 

a. Foundry Operations 

b. Electromechanical Systems 

c. Machine Operations 


C. Materials 

1 . Natural 

a. Animal Sources 

b. Vegetable Sources 

c. Mineral Sources 

2. Synthetic 

a. Mineral Derivatives 

b. Vegetable Derivatives 

c. Extractive Processes 
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3. Receiving 

a. flaterials Handling 

b. Transportation and Storage 

4. Waste Output 

a. Disposal Operations 

b. Recycling Operations 

D. Production 

1 . Processing 

a. Assembly Line Operations 

b. Material Flow Operations 

c. Autoniation 

2. Quality Control 

a. Component/Materials Inspection 

b. Processing Inspection 

c. Product Inspection 

E. Distribution 

1. Packaging 

a. Packaging Development 

b. Packaging Manufacturing 

2. Marketing 

a. Retailing 

b. Wholesaling 

c. Distribution 

3. Advertising 

a. Product Promotion 

4. Transportation 

a. Air 

b. Truck 

c. Rail 

d. Pipeline 

e. Vessel 

5. Warehousing 

a. Packing 

b. Storing/ Inventory 

F. Research 

1 . Product 

Q. Design 

b. Materials 

c. Utilization 

2. Process 

a. Production Processes 

b. Quality Control 

3. Marketing 

a. Consumer Research 

b. Product Promotion Research 
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II. MARINE SCIENCE OCCUPATIONS 


A. Operations 

1 . Management 

a. Planning and Policy Administration 

b. Communications 

c. Communications 

2. Mid-management 

a. Task Analysis 

b. Data Handling 

c. Communications 

3. Supervision 

a. Processing Techniques 

b. Personnel Relations 

c. Communications 

4. Personnel 

a. Personnel Relations 

b. Operational Procedures 

c. Communications 

B. Marine Biology 

1. Marine Micro-biological Research 

a. Boat or Vessel Operation 

b. Water Sampling 

c. Bacterial Culture 

d. Micro-organism life cycle 

2. Marine Animal (zoological) Research 

a. Specimen Dissection 

b. Food Sources 

c. Diseases, Parasites and Enemies of Species 

d. Meterological Fish Finding 

3. Marine Plant Research 

a. Nutrient Sources and Cycles for Species 
b» Sedimentation 
Cc Turbidity 

d. Sunlight Effects on Marine Plant Life 

4. Marine Biology Laboratory Management 

a. Acquisiti.on of Facilities and Equipment 

b. Chemical Laboratory Services 

c. Specimen Storage 

d. Shipping Services 

5. Marine Ecology Research 

a. Marine Plant and Animal Relationship Studies 

b. Temperature Effects on Marine Life 

c. Effects of Coirmercial Fishing on Marine Life Systems 

d. Affects of Light on Marine Science 
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Commercial Fishing 

1. Ocean Fishing 

a. Offshore Fishing Vessel Operation 

b. Trawler and Dragger Operation 

c. Seine, Net, Trap and Gear Making and Repair 

d. Stowing and Quality Control 

2. Sea Food Processing 

a. Product Cooking 

b. Product Packaging 

c. Product Marketing 

d. Bi-products Production (oil, meat, animal food, 

fertilizer, or shell) 

3. Seafood Inspection 

a. Checking for Legal Species and Size 

b. Analysis for Adult Strains 

c. Determination of Toxic Chemical Content 

d. Bacteriological Determination of Product Quality 

4. Seaweed Harvesting and Processing 

a. Seaweed Harvesting Vessel Operation 

b. Product Collecting, Sorting, and Cleaning 

c. Chemical or Pharmaceutical Compound Extraction 

5. Export Fishing Enterprizes 

a. Deepwater Party Boat Vessel Operation 

b. Gear and Lure Preparation and f-laintenance 

c. Naviation, Neterological Communications and Fish 

Finding Systems 

d. Sanitation and Fish Cooling Systems 

Aqua-Culture 

1. Marine Fish or Shellfish Culture Research 

a. Isolate Potentially Commercial Species 

b. Develop Physical Systems for Its Culture 

c. Develop Optimum Harvest Method 

d. Develop Hybreds or Superior Strains 

2. Marine Plant Grower 

a. Develop Physical System for Its Culture 

b. Develop Superior Strain 

c. Develop System for Controlling Production Cycle 

d. Harvest and Process for Market 

3. Fish Hatching Raising 

a. Capture or Acquire Fertile Adults of Species 
b„ Collect, Fertilize, and Hatch Eggs 

c. Construct Hatching, Growing and Harvesting Facilities 

d. Provide Food, if in Artifical System 


Marine Exploration 

1. Oceanographic Mapping and Charting 

a. Instrumentation Use and Repair 

b. Depth Sounding and Charting 

c. Bottom Sampling end Charting 

d. Oceanic topographical flap and Chart Production 

2. Ocean Mineral Exploration 

a. Photograninetic or Air-borne Instrument Surveys 

b. Geological Interpretation of Undersea Topography 

c. Chemical Analysis '"f Water and Bottom Samples 

d. Underwater Drilling, Sampling and Seismographic Surveying 

3. Ocean Current and Water Research 

a. Water Sampling, Temperature, and Chemical Analysis 

b. Fixed or Free Floating Bouy Instrument Systems 

c. Aerial Photographic Monitoring 

d. rieterological and Seasonal Effects of Ocean Currents 

Underv/ater Construction and Salvage 

1. Underwater Construction 

a. Underwater Rigging 

b. Underwater VJelding, Cutting, Fastening and Assembly 

c. Submarine Piping and Pumping Systems 

d. Underwater Repair and Maintenance 

2. Underwater Salvage Demolition 

a. Salvage by Air Tank Floatation 

b. Salvage by Diving and Recovering 

c. Salvage Law and Regulation 

d. Underwater Demolition Device Design, Placement and 

Detoriation 

3. Offshore Mineral Production 

a. Drilling Tender Vessel Operation 

b. Offshore Drilling (Oil, Sulphur, Brine, Facility Construction) 

c. Offshore Drilling Operations 

d. Offshore Dredge Construction and Operation 

e. Construction of Offshore Piping Systems 

f. Offshore Pumping, Storage and Loading Systems 

4. Underwater Engineering Research 

a. Submarine Materials Testing and Development 

b. Underwater Anchoring and Stabilizing Systems 

c. Fixed Undersea Structures Design and Construction 

d. Underwater Repair and Maintenance 

e. Mobile Submersible Machine Design and Construction 

f. Submersible Machine Operation 
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Deepwater Diving and Life Support 

a. Diving Tender Boat Operation 

b. Diving Gear Use and I-laintenance 

c. Gas aod Air to Diver Delivery Systems 

d. Hardhat and Scuba Diving 

e. Submersibles , Bells, and Decompression Systems 

f. Communication Systems 

g. Physiological ftonitoring, First Aid, and Lifesaving. 
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III. MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 


A. Operations 

1 . Management 

a. Planning and Policy Administration 

b. Data Interpretation 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

d. Comnuni cations 

2. Mid=management 

a. Operations Techniques 

b. Data Handling 

c. Task Analysis 

d. Communication Sk>lls 

3. Supervision 

a. Operational Procedures 

b. Processing Techniques 

c. Personnel Relations 

d. Communications Skills 

4. Personnel 

a. Personnel Practices 

b. Communication Skills 

c. Skill Development 

d. ^Career Orientation 

B. Marketing System 

1. Retail Trade 

a. General Merchandise Group 

b. Dealership and Franchises 

c. Specialty Stores 

d. Rental Operations 

2. Wholesale Trade 

a. Merchant Wholesaling 

b. Manufacturing 

c. Merchandise Brokerage 

d. Farm Products Assembly 

e. Petroleum Plants and Terminals 

3. Service Trades 

a. Lodging 

b. Personal Services 

c. Business Services 

d. Auto and Miscellaneous Repair and Services 
e* Travel, Recreation and Entertainment 
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4. Non-store Retailing 

a. Automatit. Merchandising 

b. Mail Order 

c. Direct Soiling 
5* I» ternat ional Trade 

a. Foreign Ope'^ations 

b. Exportir*:! 

Sales and Services 
1. Industrial Selling 

a. Production and Engineering 



b. 

[)i?sinoss Operations 

2. 

Trade 5el 1 ing 


a. 

•Aetcnl Resale 


b. 

Wholesale Resale 


c. 

Home and Institutional Resale 

3. 

Con 

sunier Sellirg 


a. 

Apparel, Accessories and Personal Care 


b. 

Hardware, Materials Equipment 


c. 

Housing, Property and Household Products 


d. 

Food Products and Services 


e. 

Automotive, Transportation and Petroleum 



Products 


f. 

Intangibles 

Buying 



I. Industrial Purchasing 

a. Purchasing Procedures 

b. Vendor Relations 


Buying for Resale 

a. Buying Offices 

b. Chain Operations 

c. Independent Operations 
3. Procurement 

a. Bid Advertisement 

b. Direct Negotiation 

Sales Promotion 
1. Advertising 

a. f^edia 

b. Organizations 
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2. Display 

a. Display Houses 

b. Windows and Interiors 

3. Public Relations 

a. Customer and Conmunity Services 

b. Trade Relations 

c. Publicity 

F. Physical Distribution 

1. Product Transport 

a. Carriers 

b. Traffic 

c. Shipping and Delivery 

2. Storage 

a. Warehousing 

b. Inventory Control 

3. Materials Handling 

a. Receiving and Marketing 

b. Assembling and Packing 

Marketing Services 

1. Finance 

a. Banking Institutions 

b. Exchanges 

2. Credit 

a. Consumer Credit 

b. Commercial Credit 

3. Insurance 

a. Personal Insurance 

b. Business and Property Insurance 

4. Research 

a. Marketing Information 

b. Product Analysis and Development 
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BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


A, Operations 

1 , Management 

a. Planning and Policy Administration 

b. Data Interpretation 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

d. Communications 

2, Mid- Management 

a. Operations Techniques 

b. Data :;^;idling 

c. Task Analysis 

d. Communication Skills 

3, Supervision 

a. Operational Procedures 

b. Processing Techniques 

c. Personnel Relations 

d. Communication Skills 

4, Personnel 

a. Personnel Practices 

b. Communication Skills 

c. Skill Development 

d. Career Orientation 

B. Record Systems and Control 
1 • Accountant 

a. Financial Reporting 

b. Costs Analysis 

c. Auditing 

d. Tax Analysis 

2. Bookkeeper 

a. Record Inforrriation 

b. Reporting 

c. Data Transfer 

3. Systems Analysts 

a. Analyze 

b. Design 

c. Summarize 

4. Computer Programmer 

a. Interpretation 

b. Analyze 

c. Diagram 

d. Language Conversion 
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5. Computer Operator 

a. Interpretation 

b. Assimilation 

c. Monitoring 

d. Editing 

C. Secretarial 

1 . Secretary 

a. Information Processing 

b. Scheduling and Reporting 

c. Records Control 

d. Public Relations 

2. Secretary Specialist (Executive, Legal, Medical) 

a. Information Processing 

b. Records Control 

c. Public Relations 

d. Administrative Activity 

3. Stenographer 

a. Correspondence 

b. Information Recording 

c. Information Distribution 

D. Clerical 

1. General Office Clerk 

a. Report ar\fi Record Compilation 

b. Typing Activity 

c. Office Machine Operation 

d. Cash Receiving and Distribution 

2. Clerk Typist 

a. Typing Activity 

b. Record and Report File Control 

3. Machine Transcriber 

a. Correspondence 

b. Information Recording 

c> Information Distribution 

4. Office Machine Operator 

a. Record Information 

b. Reproduce Information 

c. Data Calculation 

d. Store and Retrieve Information 

E. Administrative 

1 . Office Supervisor 

a. Interpret 

b. Instruct 

c. Coordinate and Monitor 

d. Evaluation 
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Husincss Ownership 

1 . Entrepreneurship 

a. Dealership Operation 

b. Franchise Operation 

c. Independent Operation 

d. Partnership 

2. Corporation 

a. Dealership Operation 

b. Franchise Operation 
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V. PERSONAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 


A. Household Pet Services 

1. Grooming and Specialized Care 

a. Shampooing Animals 

b. Styling, Clipping, and Manicuring Services 

c. Exercising 

d. Counseling Services on Animals 

e. Mortuary Care of Animals 

2. Boarding and Hospital Services 

a. Providing Physical Care of Animals 

b. Nurturing 

c. Exercising 

d. Treating of 111 Animals 

3. Obedience Training 

a. Screening and Selecting of Animals 

b. Programing and Training 

c. Placing and Supervising 

d. Evaluating Performance 

e. Sales 

4 . Entrepreneurshi p 

a. Establishing and Operating Pet Shop 

b. Establishing, Equipping, and Operating Grooming 

Center or Kennel 

c. Advertising and Sales 

d. Analyzing and Managing of Finances and Records 

e. Custodial Operations and Maintenance of 

Shop or Center or Kennel 

B. Cosmetology 

1 . General Customer Care and Special Services 

a. Shampooing 

b. Hair Styling 

c. Facial Treatment Operations 

d. Manicuring 

e. Scalp and Skin Treatment 

f. Styling and Restoration of Hairpieces 

g. Maintenance of Tools, Equipment and Supplies 

2. Theatrical and Television Make-up 

a. Characterization Analysis 

b. Selecting and Application of Make-up for Specific Medium 

c. Make-up Technology 

d. Maintaning Prodjcts and Supplies 
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2. Entrepreneurship 

a. Establishing and Equipping a Shop 

b. Owning and Operating Establishment 

c. Analyzing and Managing of Finances and Records 

d. Advertising and Sales Custodial Operation and 

f4aintenance of Shop 

Physical Culture 

1. Consultation and Services on Human Weight Control 

a. Analyzing and Counseling on Weight Problems 

b. Operating and Maintaining Reducing Studio Equipment 

c. Directing and Guidance of Physical Exercise Activities 

2. Massage and Related Services 

a. Analyzing, Counseling, and Massaging 

b. Prograir.ing of Individual Treatment 

c. Operating and Maintaining Massaging Equipment 

3. Entrepreneurship 

a. Establishing and Equipping Studio 

b. Owning and Operating Establishment 

c. Analyzing and Managing of Finances and Records 

d. Advertising and Sales 

e. Custodial Operation and Maintenance of Studio 

Operations 

1 . Management 

a. Planning and Policy Administration 

b. Data Interpretation 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

d. Communications 

2. Mid-Management 

a. Operations Techniques 

b. Data Handling 

c. Task Analysis 

d. Communication Skills 

3. Supervision 

a. Operational Procedures 

b. Processing Techniques 

c. Personnel Relations 

d. Communication Skills 

4. Personnel 

a* Personnel Practices 

b. Communication Skills 

c. Skill Development 

d. Career Orientation 
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Product Testing and Selectivity 

a. Color Testing of Products 

b. Purchasing of Cosmetics and Hairpieces 

c. Analyzing Products 

d. Demonstrating of Produces and Sales 
Entrepreneurship 

a. Establishing and Equipping Shop 

b. Ovvning and Operating Establishment 

c. Analyzing and Managing of Finances and Records 

d. Advertising and Sales 

e. Custodial Operation and Maintenance Shop 

C, Mortuary Science 

1. Itortiiary Services and Personal Relation 

a. Embalming or Cremating 

b. Transporting 

c. Restoration Art Processes 

d. Pathological Examinations 

e. Assisting and Counseling Family Members 

f. Contractual Embalming and Restoration 

Art Treatment 

2. Special Funeral Home Functions 

a. Planning and Arranging for Special Funeral 

Functions 

b. Transporting 

c. Ushering and Services 

d. Displays and Sales 

3. Entrepreneurship 

a. Establishing and Equipping Funeral Homes 

b. Ov/ning and Operating Establishment 

c. Analyzing and Managing of Finances 

d. Advertising and Sales 

e. Custodial Operation and Maintenance 

D. Bartering 

1. Customer Care and Special Services 

a. Shampooing 

b. Hair Styling 

c. Shaving and Facial Treatment 

d. Scalp and Skin Treatment Operations 

e. Styling and Restoration of Hairpieces 


4, 
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n. PUBLIC SERVICE 


f\. Operations 
1 • Management 

a. Planning and Pol icy Administration 

b. Data Interpretation 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

d. Communications 

2. Mid-Management 

a. Operations Techniques 

b. Data Handling 

c. Task Analysis 

d. Communication Skills 

3. Supervision 

a. Operational Procedures 

b. Processing Techniques 

c. Personnel Relations 

d. Communication Skills 

4. Personnel 

a. Personnel Practices 

b. Communication Skills 

c. Skill Development 

d. Career Orientation 

B. Financial 

1 • Revenue 

a. Taxation 

b. Bonds 

c. Fees 

2. Disbursement 

a. Sal aries 

b. Institutional Support 

C. Urban Development 

1. Planning & Engineering 

a. Appraisal & Condemnation 

b. Community Relations 

c. Urban Renewal 

d. Technical Assistance 

2. Construction 

a. Inspection 

b. Labor Relations 

c. Buildings 

d. Roads 
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3. Public Housing 

a. Coordination 

b. Property Management 

c. Recreation 

4. Maintenance 

a. Service 

b. Supplies 

c. Construction S Heavy Equipment 

Regulatory Services 

1 . Financial 

a. Credit Unions 

b. Banks 

c. Insurance 

d. Savings and Loans 

e. Stock Exchanges 

2. Public Records 

a. Birth 

b. Marriage 

c. Death 

d. Titles and Deeds 

3. Licensing 

a. Occupational 

b. Institutional 

c. Vehicular 

4. Customs and Immigration 

a. Customs Inspection 

b. Immigration Inspection 

c. Plant & Animal Inspection 

5. Facilities 

a. Construction 

b. Purchasing 

c. Maintenance 

Education 

1. Instruction 

a. Teaching 

b. Counseling 

c. Supervision 

d. Support Activities 

2. Transportation 

a. Transport Service 

b. Maintenance 
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3. Extension Services 

a. Agricultural Services 

b. Consumer Services 

c. Mo!neinaking Services 

F. Police S Fir^ 

1. Technical Support 

a. Inspection 

b. Accident Prevention 

c. Special Services 

2. Law Enforcement 

a. Land, Air and Water Patrol 

b. Community Relations 

3. Cormiunications 

a. Transmitting and Receiving 

b. Fixed and Mobile Stations 

c. Maintenance 

d. Services 
4^ Maintenance 

a. Fire Equipment 

b. Police Equipment 

c. Electronic and Other Equipment 

G. Defense 

1 . Mil itary 

a. Services 

b. Supply 

c. Research and Development 

2. Civil Defense 

a. Disaster Planning 

b. Emergency Operations and Control 

c. Early Warning 

H. Post Office 

1 . Marketing 

a. Sales 

b. Special Services 

2. Operations 

a. Processing 

b. Distribution 

I. Public Utilities 
1. Water Systems 
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a. Water Supply 

b. Refuse Systems 

c. Installment and Maintenance 

2. Sanitary Service 

a. Sewer Systems 

b. Refuse Systems 

c. Installation and f^intenance 

3. Electric Service 

a. Generation 

b. Distribution 

c. Installations and Maintenance 

4. Gas Service 

a^ Manufacturing 

b. Transmission 

c. Service 

5. Steam Supply 

a. Production 

b. Distribution 

c. Installation and Maintenance 

Public Health 

1. Institutional Care 

a. Nursing Homes 

b. Mental Hospitals 

c. General Hospitals 

2. Community Services 

a. Out-Patient Clinics 
h. Emergency Services 

c. Community Health Centers 

d. Home Health Care 

3. Food and Drug 

a. Sanitation 

b. Meat and Other Foods 

c. Drug Control 

4. Research 

a. Pollution Control 

b. Communicable Disease Centers 

c. Mental Health 

Labo^ Affairs 

1. Employment Services 

a. Labor Market Survey 

b. Employer Relations 

c. Counseling and Testing 

d. Placement 
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2. Employee Compensation 
a* Insurance 

b. Worker Compensation 

3. Labor Standards 

a. Safety and Health 

b* Minimum Wage 

L. Safeguarding Special Groups 

Highways 

1. Design and Construction 

a. Pla'^ning 

b. Land Acquisition 

c. Bridges and Tunnels 

d. Engineering and Inspection 

e. Road Repair 

f. Care of Rightway 

g. Landscaping 

2. Toll and Traffic Control 

a. Toll Collection 

b. Electronic and Electric Equipment 

c. Installation 

d. Maintenance 

Public Transportation 
1 . Land 

a. Rapid Transit 

b. Railroads 

c. Buses and Trucks 

d. Bridges and Tunnels 
Z. Air 

a. Airports and Terminals 

b. Traffic Control 

c. Maintenance 

3. Water 

a. Inland Waterways Operation 

b. Design and Construction 

c. Maintenance 

4. Control 

a. Port Authorities 

b. Turnpike and Toll bridges 

c. Registration and Licensing 

d. Inspection 
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Social and Rehabilitation 

1. Children and Youth 

a. Child Care fl&si stance 

b. Foster Homes 

c. Youth Correction and Development 

2. Adult 

a. Assistance and Support to the Aging 

b. Vocational Rehabilitation 

3. Family 

Medical Social Assistance 

b. Family Support 

c. Community and Neighborhood Outreach 

d. Consumer Affairs 

Courts and Corrections 

1 . Courts 

a. Judicial Services 

b. Legal Services 

c. Court Services 

d. Probationary Services 

2. Penal Institutions 

a. Security 

b. Prison Industries 

c. Education and Related Activities 

Parks and Recreation 

1. Development 

a. Planning 

b. Design and Construction 

c. Ope^^ation 

2. Services 

a. Amusement 

b. Recreation 

c. Lodging 

3. Maintenance 

a. Conservation 

b. Grounds and Camps 

c. Trails 
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VII. TRANSPORTATION 


A. Operations 

1 . Management 

a. Planning and Policy administration 

b. Data Interpretation 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

2. Mid-management 

a. Operations Techniques 

b. Data Handling 

c. Task Analysis 

3. Supervision 

a. Operations Procedures 

b. Processing Techniques 

c. Personnel Rel ations 

4. Personnel 

a . Personnel Pract i ces 

b. Skill Development 

c. Career Orientation 

B. Land Transportation 

1. Local and Surburban Transit 

a. Vehicle Operation 

b. Agents and Clerk 

c. Security and Inspection 

d. Dispatching Systems 

2. Highway Transportation 

a. Vehicle Operation 

b. Agents and Clerks 

c. Freight Handlers 

d. Estimating 

3. Rail Transportation 

a. Passenger Service 

b. Freight Service 

c. Operators 

d. Agents and Clerks 

Aerospace Transportation 

1. Commercial Aviation 

a. Flight Crev/ 

b. Aircraft Maintenance 

c. Passenger Services 

d. Freight Services 

2. General Aviation 

a. Flight Crew 

b. Ground Support Activities 

c. Aircraft Maintenance 

d. Airport Facilities Operations 
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3. Spacecraft Transportation 

a. Air to Surface 

b. Air to Air (Space Station) 

c. Surface to Air 

d. Launch and Landing Operations 

Pipeline Transmission 

1. Liquid and Gas Transraission 

a. Petroleum and Natural Gas Transmission 

b. Pipeline and lank Farm Operation and Maintenance 

2. Solid Transmission 

a. Slurry and Coal Transmission 

b. Pipeline and Tanking Operations- and Maintenance 

Water Transportation 

1. Inland Water Transportation 

a. Riverboat and Barge Operation 

b. Er<gineer and Steward Departments 
Co t'erchant Marine 

d. Piloting 

2. Ocean Water Transportation 

a. Ocean and intracoastal vessel 

b. Operations 

c. Engineer and Steward Departments 

d. Piloting 
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VIII. AGRI-BUSINESS AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


A. Operations 

1 • ranagonient 

a. Planning and Policy Administration 

b. Data Interpretation 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

d. Communications 

2. f1id-management 

a. Operations Techniques 

b. Data l^andling 

c. Task Analysis 

d. Communication Skills 

3. Supervision 

a. Operational Procedures 

b. Processing Techniques 

c . Personnel Rel a ti ons 

d. Comruni cation Skills 

4. Personnel 

a. Personnel Practices 

b. Communication Skills 

c. Skill Development 

d. Career Orientation 

B. Support and Regulations 

1 . Guardianships 

a. Indians 

b. Eskimos 

c. T^^ust Territories 

2. Safety and Regulations 

a. FedGral 

b. State 

3. Conservation 

a. Soil 

b. Iiinerals and Petroleum 

c. Fish and liildlife 

d. Water 

C. Research 

1 • Experimentation 

a. Timber 

b. Wildlife and Fish 

c. Minerals and Petroleum 

d. Water and Soil 
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2. ;jatGr 

a. Pollution Control 

b. Quality Control 

c. Transportation 

d. Oesalinization 

3. Dissemination 

a. Reports and Visual Aids 

b. News fled i a 

Service 

1. Supply 

a. f-'achinery 

b. Seed and Feed 

c. Chemicals 

d. Veterinary 

2. Business 

a. Finance 

b. Insurance 

c. Contracting 

d. Management 

Processing and Marketing 

1. Selecting and Purchasing 

a. Inspection 

b. Grading 

c. Transportation 

2. Processing 

a. Food 

b. Fiber 

c. By-Products 

3. Distribution 

a. Cooperatives 

b. Packaging 

c. Storage 

d. Transportation 

Support and Regulations 

1. Inspection and Regulatory 

a. Federal 

b. State 

c. Local . 
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2. ficverntr.ent Programs 


G. Research 

1 . Experimentation 

a. Crop Production 

Animal Production 
c. Food and Fiber Processing 

2. Dissenination 

a. Preparation of Reports and Visual Materials 

b. Federal Extension Service 

c. flews Media 

W. Production 

1 . Crops 

a. Planting 

b. Cultivating 

c. Harvesting 

2. Animals and Fish 

a. Breeding 

b. Raising 

c. Feeding 

d. Management 

3. Horticultural Products 

a. Propagating 

b. Cultivating 

c. Harvesting 

d. Landscaping 

I. Petroleum and Related Products 

1 . Exploration 

a. Prospect Drilling 

b. Geophysical 

c. Seismographic 

d. Photo-grammetric 

2. Production 

a. Drilling 

b. Construction and flaintenance 

c. Extraction 

d. Waste Disposal 

e. Storage 

3. Services 

a. Contract 

b. rianagement Facilities and Equipment 

c. Supplies 
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4. Distribution 

a. f'arketing 

b. Trarisportction 

Mining and Quarry ivig 

1. Exploration 

a. Geological 

b. Geophysical 

c. Seismographic 

d. Photo-grammetric 

2. Production 

a. Excavation 

b. Extraction 

c. Transportation 

d. Kining-benefi cation 

3. Processing and Storage 

a. Smelting 

b. Killing 

c. Refining 

d. By-produc'vS 

4. Distribution 

a. Marketing 

b. Transportation 

Fisheries and Wildlife 

1. Management 

a. Propagation 

b. Protection 

c. Controlled Use 

2. Production 

a. Fish Farms 

b. Game Preserves 

c. Wilderness Areas 

d. Conversation 

3. Util ization 

a. Commercial Fisheries 

b. Recreation 

c. Hunting and Trapping 

Forestry 

1 . Production 

a. Propagation 

b. Management 


2. Services 

a. Business and Finance 

b. Contract 

c. Supplies 

3. Conservation 

a. Fire Control 

b. Planting and Thinning 

c. Disease and Pest Control 

4. Processing and Marketing 

a. Logging 

b. Saw Mill Operation 

c. Pulpwood Manufacture 

d. Transportation 

M. Land and Water Management 

1. Parks 

a. State 

b. National 

c. Private 

2. Inland Waterways 

a. Pollution Control 

b. Commerce 

c. Recreation 

d. Commercial Fisheries 

3. Hydro-Electric Power 

a. Federal 

b. State 

c. Private 
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IX. cnnnuiiicATion amd kedia 


A. Operations 

1. rianagenenl 

a. Planning and Policy Administration 

b. Data Interpretation 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

d. Coninuni cations 

2. fMd-inanagement 

a» Operations Techniques 

b. Data Handling 

c. Task Analysis 

d. Conmunication Skills 

3. Supervision 

a. Operational Procedures 

b. Processing Techniques 

c. Personnel Relations 

d. Conrnunicatioi Skills 

4. Personnel 

a. Personnel Practices 

b. Communication Skills 

c. Skill Development 

d. Career Orientation 


B. Audio/Visual 

1. Photographic Reproduction 

a. Lithography, Photography and Plate faking 

b. Photo Engraving 

c. Conmiercial Photograpliy 

d. Photographic Laboratory and Darkroom Processes 

2. Recordings 

a. Industrial Electronics Systems 

b. Audio Systems 

C. Language 

1. Signs/Syriibols, Design, Production 

a. Sign Painting 

b. Draf ti ng/Il 1 ustrati ng 

c. Advertising 

d. Servicing/ Fabrication 

2. Equipment Design Production 
a. Research and Development 
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Puhli shine 

1 . Graphic Arts 

Printing Processes 

b. Silk Screen Making and Printing 

c, Dookbi nding 

2. Journal ism 

a. Creative IJriting 

b. Reporting 

c. Editing 

d. Publ ication 

3. Conrnercial Art 
a. Illustration 
h. Ani nation 

c. Layout Processes 

Broadcasting 

1 . Radio/Television 

a. electronics and Electromechanical Systems 

b. Instrumentation 

c. Radio and T. V, Servicing 

d. Broadcasting 

2. Satellite Tranr>nission 

a, Electrorics and Electromechanical Systems 
Ilicro Wave Systems 

c. International Communications 

d . Federa 1 Communi ca ti ons 

3. Laser Transmission 

a. Electronics Systems 

b. Optics 

c. Space Communications 

Line Communications 

1 . Data Transmission 

a. Systems 

b. Programming 

c. Computer and Console Operations 

d. Peripheral Equipment Operations 

2. Telegraph 

a. Communications Systems Operations 

b. Line Serving 

c. Installing and Maintenance 
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ephone 

Information Communications 
Central Office Equipment 
Installation and Maintenance 
Line and Cable Splicing 
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X. CONSTRUCTIOn 


A. Land Development 

1 . Site Preparation 

a. Site Layout 

b. Earth I'toving Operations 

2. Utilities 

a. Communications 
I. Gas and Electric 

c. Water 

d. Sewer 

e. Storm Drainage 


P). Fabrication and Installation 

1 . Field Operations 

a. Foundation Uork 

b. Structural Work 

c. Finishing Operations 

d. Prefabrication 

2. Building Systems 

a. Prefabrication 

b. Field Assembly 

3. Materials Fabrication 

a. Materials Testing 

b. Forming and Shaping 
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XI. CONSUMER AND HOMFIVIKING - RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


A. Operations 

1 . Management 

a. Planning and Policy Administration 

b. Data Interpretation 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

d. Communications 

2. Mid-management 

a. Operations Techniques 

b. Data Handling 

c. Task Analysis 

d. Communication Skills 

3. Supervision 

a. Operational Procedures 

b. Processing Techniques 

c. Personnel Relations 

d. Communication Skills 

4. .Personnel 

a. Personnel Practices 

b. Communication Skills 

c. Skill Development 

d. Career Orientation 

B. Child Care, Guidance and Teaching 

1. Family Child Care Homes 

a. Caring for Physical Needs of Child 

b. Protecting the Child 

c. Guiding and Teaching Child 

d. Adjusting Household to Meeting Needs of Child 

2. Institutional Child Care Services 

a. Providing Physical Care of Children 

b. Nurturing and Guidance of Children 

c. Planning and Adapting Programs to Children with 

Varying Needs 

d. Teaching of Children 

3. Community Child Care and Guidance Services 

a. Planning and Scheduling for Children's Activities 

b. Directing Children's Activities 

c. Supervision of Children 

d. Operating, Management and Supervision 
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C. Family and Community Services 

1 . Publ ic Housing 

a. Home Management and Family Counseling 

b. Housekeeping and Household Maintenance 

c. Consumer Counseling 

2. Social Welfare 

a. Assisting Welfare Agency 

b. Family Planning Counseling 

c. Consumer Counseling 

d. Assisting the Aging 

D. Institutional Household Maintenance Services 

1. Household Maintenance 

a. Floors, Walls, Window Maintenance 

b. Maintenance and Care of Furnishings and 

Household Equipment 

c. Selecting Equipment and Supplies 

2. Institutional Maintenance 

a. Floor and Wall Maintenance 

b. Window Maintenance 

c. Furnishings and Equipment Maintenance 

d. Checking and Inspection 

3. Product Testing 

a. Analysis of f'arket for Cleaning Supplies and Equipment 

b. Comparative Testing 

c. Evaluation of Results 

d. Communicating Recommendations 

E. Housing Design Interior Decoration 

1. Design and Decoration 

a. House Designing and Planning 

b. Interior Decorating 

c. Counseling on House Design and Docoration 

2. Furnishings Selectivity 

a. Selection of Paints and Finishes 

b. Selection and Construction of Draperies, Slipcovers 

c. Selecting and Combining Home Accessories 

d. Selection of Household Equipment 

3. Refurbishing and Refinishing 

a. Upholstering 

b. Refinishing Furniture 

c. Canniny 

d. Repairing Furnitunj 
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4. Product Testing 

a. Serviceability Testing of Furnishings 

b. Comparative Testing of Household Equipment 

c. Counseling on Home Furnishings and Equippient 

d. Demonstration on Home Furnishings and Equipment 

F. Interchangeable Technician for Homeraaking 
!• Home Ilanagement 

a. Identifying Family Goals, Values and Standards 

b. Decision Making 

c. Identifying and Planninc: of Household Tasks 

d. Developing Homemaking Skills 

2. Consumerism 

a. Assessment of Needs 

b. Decision f'aking and Utilization of Resources 

c. Purchasing 

d. Utilization of Product 

3. Personal Family Relationships 

a. Assessment of Individual and Family Meeds 

b. Identifying Individual and Family Goals, Values and 

Standards 

c. Developing Relationship and Problem Solving Skills 

d. Nurturing of Family -'embers Communication 

G. Food Service Industry' 

1. Production and Management 

a. ?:enu Planning and Controlling Cost 

b. Food Purchasing 

c. Quantity Food Preparation 

d. Equipment Care and Maintenance 

2. Service and Delivery 

a. Counter Attending 

b. Serving Food 

c. Packaging Food 

d. Delivery of Food 

3. Testing and Product Development 

a. Developing Recipes 

b. Experimental Testing of Food 

c. Evaluating Food Product 

d. Food Demonstration 
^- Nutrition 

a. Analysis of Dietary Needs 

b. Menu Planning in Relation to Dietary Needs 

c. Counseling Nutritional Needs 

d. Teaching fiutrition 
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Clotliing, Apparol , and TexLilc- Industry 

1. Production anci Management 

a. Assembling 

b. Trimming and Finishing 

c. Pressing 

d. Inspecting and Checking 

2. Design 

a. Creating and Designing Garmets 

b. Patternnaking 

c. Grading Pattern 

3. Clothing Alteration and Maintenance 

a. Laundering 

b. Dry Cleaning 

c. Repairing 

d. Alteration 

4. Product Development 

a. Developing New Design and Product 

b. Experimental Testing 

c. Evaluation 

d. Demonstrating Design or Product 
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XII, ENVIROMMEriT 


A, Operations 

1 . Management 

a. Planning and Policy Administration 

b. Data Inerpretation 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

d. Communications 

2. Hid-rnanagGment 

a. Operations Techniques 

b. Data Handling 

c. Task Analysis 

d. Cormur.i cation Skills 

3. Supervision 

a. Operational Procedures 
b* Processing Techniques 

c. Personnel Relations 

d. Communication Skills 

4. Personnel 

a. Personnel Practices 

b. Communication Skills 

c. Skill Development 

d. Career Orientation 

B. Soil and Mineral Conservation and Control 

1. Research and Experimentation 

a. Hydroponic Plant Culture Development 

b. Soil or Surface Stabilization and Erosion Resistance 

Systems Development 

c. Reduction of Total Water Required for Plant Production 

d. Mineral Recycling Processes Development 

2. Soil f^nagement 

a. Planting 

b. Cultivating 

c. Harvesting 

d. Soil Nutrient and Water Conserving Practices 

3. Mineral Extraction 

a. Exploration 

b. Excavation 

c. Transportation 

d. Production 

4. Collection Data and Analysis and Processing 

a. ftonitoring and Recording 

b. Sample Collection 

c. Water Analysis 
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5. Utilization Control 

a. Pollution Regulation Enforcement 

b. Mine and Dump Restoration Regulation Control 

c. ftonitoring and Enforcement of Mineral 

Production Quotas 

C. Space and Atmospheric Monitoring and Control 

1. Research and Experimentation 

a. Instrumental Sampling, Analysis and Monitoring 

b. Effects of Outer-Atmospheric Pollution 

c. Reduction of Internal Combustion Engine Pollution 

d. Effects of Sunlight on Air Pollution 

2. Air Pollution Abatement and Control 

a. Chemical Analysis and [Monitoring 

b. Engine Emission Inspection and Monitoring 

c. Industrial Pollution Identification and Control 

d. Anti-Pollution Education 

3. Meteorological Processes 

a. Chemical and Particulate Pollution Effects on Weather 

b. Smog Condition Prediction 

c. Analysis of Weather Factors Related to Urban 
or Industrial Planning 

4. Utilization Control 

a. Anti-Air Pollution Lav/ Enforcement 

b. Long-Range Planning for Reduction of Pollution 
from Transportation Systems 

Environmental Health Services 

1 . Assessment 

a. Survey of Environmental Conditions 

b. flonitoring Potential Hazards 

c. Recording and Reporting 

2. Maintenance 

a. Food Services and Handling 

b. Waste Disposal 

c. Pest and Varmint Control 

d. Water Sanitation 

3. Services 

a. Regulation Enforcement 

b. Education 

c. Mass Healtli Services 

4. Administration 

a. Governmental Regulating 

b. Community Services 

c. Institutional Operations 

d. Home Implementation 

e. Industrial Safety Engineering 
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E. Development and Control of Physical Man-Made Environment 

1 . Ur^an PI anning 

a. Inter-area (County) Planning for Urban Development 

b. Demographic and Population Trend Survey 

c. Financial Resources Analysis 

d. Transportation SysteiTis Planning 

e. Utility Services Planning 

2. Urban Development and Renewal 

a. Desig.n and Construction (Reconstruction) of 

Pub'l ic Facil ities 

b. Architectural and Building Codes Enactment 

and Enforcement 

c. Population Growth Trend Monitering 

3. Rural Development 

a. Long-Range Land Water Resource Planning 

b. Rural Services Planning and Development 

c. Rural Facilities Design and Construction 

d. Rural Utilities Planning and Development 

4. Ornamental Horticulture 

a. Design and Culture of Land Covers and Stabilizers 

b. Design and Culture for Beautification 

c. Design and Culture for Behavioral. 

d. Design to Maintain Open Space 

F. Development and Control of Physical Man-Made Eivironment 

1. Civil Technology Processes 

a. Design and Construction of Streets, Highways, 

Dridges, Roadways and Airfields 

b. Design and Construction of Waterways, Dams, 

Reservoirs and Hydro-electric Plants 

c. Design and Construction of Sanitation SysteriS 

d. Design and Construction of Towers Buildings 

and Framework 

2. Moise Abatement and Control 

a. Noise Level Monitoring 

b. Noise Level Ordinance Enforcement 

c. Acoustical Design and Construction 

3. Solid '.lastG Pollution Abatement and Control 

a. Development and Enforcement of Solid Haste Disposal 

b. Recycle Solid Waste Materials 

c. Development and Implementation of Systems for 

Garbage Disposal 
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G. Forest, Range, Shore, and Wildlife Conservation and Control 

1 , Research and Experimentation 

a. Development of Species Resistant to Disease 

b. Parasite Control Methods Development 

c. Shoreline Stabilization and Restoration 

d. Cheraical Effects on Species and Ecological Systems 

2, Resource Survey and Monitoring 

a. Geographical Species Survey and Description 

b. I'onitoring of Ecological Balance of Species 

c. Ecological Imbalance Detection 

d. Species Harvesting Data Collection and Reporting 

3, Resource Development 

a. Tourist Service Industries Development 
L. Reforesting and Replantitig 

c. Fish and Game Repopulation 

d. Sport and Recreational Facilities Development 

4, Resource Protection 

a. Public Lands Creation, Protection and Management 

b. Forest and Range Disease and Parasite Control 

c. Conservation and Culturing of Species for flaintenance 

of Ecological Balance 

5, Util ization Control 

a. Sanitation 

b. Education 

c. Utilization and Harvest Regulation Enforcement 

II. Water Resource Dcvelppment Conservation and Control 
1 • Research and Experimentation 

a. Instrumental f:eteorclogical Data Collection 

b. ; Icter^oro Icqical and Watershed Survey and Monitoring 

c. llotov TaLle - Land Cover Relationships Survey and 

Anal v^:is 

d. i.Vitor i.'isal inization 

2, Water Pollution Al^atenient and Control 

a. Treatment Plant Construction and Operation 

b. Chemical Analysis and ['onitoring 

c. Bacteriological Analysis and f-onitoring 

d. Anti-Pollution Education 

3, Civil Technology Processes 

a. Distribution and Collection Systems Devclopi:ient 

b. liater and llastewator Treatment Systems Development 

c. Drainage Systems and Development 

d. Irrigation, Reservoir, Canals, and llaten/ays Dcvelopnant 
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rccr^.utirii L^i.voloiinrrr.L, CcnsLrvatior. and Coiiorol 
a. ^\^i:c an:! riG:; Proi^iination, liarvnsting and Control 
Ca!:fs, '^arl:s, an;! ncclcinc Facility Devolopr.icr.t 

c. ".ari;;c Ilanacoi ;cnt and r.Gjulation 

d. f^arl: ""ncratior. and Tanagepcnt 
Utilization Control 

a, '.Jatcr (RipariarO Tlights Laws 

b, Reyional ilatcrshed Agreements 

c, Pollution Control KCijulations and CnforccKicnt 

Legislative Prohibition of Use of Ilon-Ciodcgradablo 
Chemicals 
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XIII. FIJIF. ARTS AMD llUMArUTIES 


A. Operations 

1 . !'anagement 

a. Planning and Policy Adriinistratibn 

b. Data Interpretation 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

d. Connunications 

2. !'id-nanageii^ent 

a. Operations Techniques 

b. Data Handling 

c. Task Analysis 

d. Connunication Skills 

3. Supervision 

a. Processing Techniques 

b. Personnel Relations 

c. Communication Skills 

4. Personnel 

a. Personnel Practices 
h. Compiinicatioi Skills 

c. Skill Developpent 

d. Career Orientation 

C. Fi ie Artf> 

1 . Creating 

a. Pai.iting 

b. Printing 

c. Sculpture 

d. r'usical Composition 

2. Performing 

a. Dance 

b. Dramatic Arts 

c. Music 

d. Film-Radio-Tclevision 

3. Performing Arts Design 

a. Stage Set Design 

b. Stage Lighting Design 

c. Costume Design 

4. Performing Arts Production 

a. Stage Set Construction 

b. Stage Lighting 

c. Costume Production 

d. Stane nanagement 
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5. Artist F'^anagenent 

a. Human Relations-Performing and Non-performing 

b. Public Relations 

6. Visual and Graphic Design 

a. Illustration 

b. Industrial Design 

c. Fashion Design 

d. Environmental Design 

7. Media 

a. Film and Tape Editing 

b. Film Processing 

c. Camera and Recording Operation 


C. Humanities 

1 . Creative Writing 

a. Novel 

b. Poetry 

c. Essay 

d. Drama 

e. Short Story 

2. Languages 

a. Foreign Languages ~ Classical and f^todern 

b. Linquistics 

c. English Language 

3. History 

a. Cultures 
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XIV. lOLTH OCCUPATIONS 


A. Operations 

1 . Ilanagement 

a. Planning and Policy Administration 

b. Data Interpretatio?i 

c. Personnel and Labor Relations 

d. Communications 

2. Mid-management 

a. Operations Techniques 

b. Data Handl ing 

c. Task Analysis 

d. Communications Skills 

3. Supervision 

a. Operational Procedures 

b. Processing Techniques 

c. Personnel Relations 

d. Communication Skills 

4. Personnel 

a. Personnel Practices 

b. Communication Skills 

c. Skill Development 

d. Career Orientation 

B, Health Information Systems 

1 . fiedical Records 

a. f'aintaining Patient Records 

b. Microfilming, Storing and Retrieving 

c. Transcribing 

d. Coding and Indexing 

e. Report Preparation and Transmission 

2. Medical Library Science 

a. Storing and Retrieving Publications 

b. Deleting and Dispensing 

c. Report Preparation 

d. Research 

3. I-ledical Illustration and Photography 

a. Bio Medical Photographing 

b. Film Preparation and Projection 

c. Programming Audio-Visual Presentation 

d. Grapln'c Arts 
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^r. Vital Statistics 

a. Official Recording of Births, Deatiis, r^arriages. Divorces, 

and other Lifonnation as Required 

b. Retrieving and Dispensing Information 

c. Preparing Reports and Statistical Data 

d. Providing Copies of Official Records 

Health Services Delivery 

1 . Health Maintenance 

a. Iinmunizing 

b. General Screening 

c. Communicable Disease Control 

d. Health Education 

2. Conimunity Health Services 

a. Mental Health Clinic Service 

b. Visiting Nurse Service 

c. Home Health Service 

d. Water, Food, and Waste Control 

e. Case Finding 

3. Hospital and Long Term Care Services 

a. Patient Care 

b. Diagnostic Processes 

c. Therapeutic Processes 

d. Administrative Support Services 

e. Restorative Processes 

4. Pediatric Care and Services 

a. fJeivborn Clinic Service 

b. Health Screening for Pre-School and School Children 

c. Medical Office Care 

d. Insti tu\:ional Care 

e. Home Care 

5. Geriatric Care and Services 

a. Home Care 

b. Institutional Care 

c. Health Clinic Services 

d. Medical Office Care 

Mental Health, ftental Illness and Retardation 
1. Care of Mentally Retarded 

a. Institutional Care and Services 

b. Social Ser/ices 

c. Training the Mentally Retarded 

d. Home and Community Services 
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2, Mental Health Maintenance 

a. Clinic Services 

b. Diagnostic Processes and Referral 

c. Home and Community Services 

d. Social Services 

3. Psychiatric Services 

a. Institutional Care and Services 

b. Hop.e and Community Services 

c. Diagnosis 

d. Therapy 

e. Social Services 

Accidents, Injuries, and Emergency Services 

1, First Aid and Rescue Services 

a. IHnistering 

b. Reporting 

2, fledical Emergency Services 

a. Transporting 

b. Disaster Team Services 

c. Institutional Emergency Service 

3, Accidents and Poisoning, Control and Prevention 
a. Information Preparation and Dissemination 

Poison Control 

c. Safety Education and Engineering 

d. Records and Reporting 

Dental Science and Services 

1. Dental liealtii Maintenance 

a. L-xanination and Assessment 

b. Cental Prophlaxis 

c. Pr^^parir^g and i'aintaining Records 

2. Dental Care 

a. Diagnostic Procedures 

b. Troatnent and Corrective Measures 

c. :'aintaining Patient Records 

3. Dental Restorative 

a. Making Ii:v,3ressions 

b. Preparing and Maintaining Prosthodontic Devices 

Phaniaceutical Science and Sarvices 

1. Regulation and Control of Pharmaceuticals 

a. Storage and Accounting 

b. Distribution Procedures 

c. Records on Reportable Items 

d. Information Dissemination 
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2. Production of Drugs, Diologicals, and Cheniicals 

a. Manufacturing 

b. Packaging and Distribution 

c. Research 

3. Retailing and Distributijn 

a. Prescription Services 

b. Dispensing 

c. Del i vering 

d. Records and Reporting 

H. fledical Science and Services 

!• Sciences Basic to Medical Services 


a. 

Bacteriology 

b. 

Cytol ogy 

c. 

Diology 

d. 

Physics 

e. 

Chemistry 

f. 

Matheniatics 

g. 

Anatomy and Physiology 

h. 

Psychology 

i . 

Sociology 

Surgical Care and Services 

a. 

Surgical Procedures 

b. 

Surgical Patient Care 

c. 

Patient Rehabilitation 


Records and Reporting 

Medical Care and Services 

a. 

Modical Diagnostic Procedures 

b. 

fledical Patient Care 

c. 

Patient Rehabilitation 

d. 

Records and Reporting 


I. Health Services Administration 

1. Public Health Administration 

a. Enforcing Health Regulations 

b. Public Health Education 

c. Health Related Information 

d. Research 

2. Institutional Administration 

a. Health-Testing and Referral 

b. Health-Care 

c. Sick-Care 

d . F ^"even ti ve-Ma i ntenance 
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Private l;ealt!i Services 

a, Ccv^^l oping and [Maintaining Facilities 

r.edical and lieal th-Related Services 
liealth [■■aintenancG Systems 

a. Health Insurance 

b. Cooperative Health and Medical Services 

c. Data Collection and Dissei^ii nation 
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XV. RECREATION AND HOSPITALITY 


A. Health Care 

1 . Preventive Health 

a. Recreation Sanitation 

b. Recreation Safety 

c. Leisure Consumerism 

d. Leisure Product Testing/Controls 

e. Physical Fitness Programs 

2. Counseling 

a. Cut-rate Recreation Programs 

b. Avocational Counseling 

3. Therapy 

a. Therapeutic Recreation 

b. Correctional Recreation 

c. Drug Therapy 
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ROLES CF SCI^OnL PE??SCMKEL 
AS THEY RELATE TO THE CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAfI 


The implenentation of the Career Education Prosran will depend 
upon the full coope^^ation of a]^ nenb(=r5 o"^ the school, area, 
and district staff. Tiierofore, each mernher of the school team 
has definite functions and responsibilities. 

1. ROLF OF THE MI DOLE SCliQGL TEACflER 

a. Although career -evelopment begins in the elementary 
school years and continues throughout life, it inten- 
sifies par'ricu^arly v/hen the student reaches the middle 
school aqo. For this reason all teachers of the middle 
school play an important role in assisting students to 
mat e wise career choices. Suggested methods of implemen- 
t?*tion are included in the specific disciplines. 

2. POLE CF THE AREA AND DISTRICT CAREER EDUCATION COORDINATOR 
GENERAL DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

Plan and develop the Career Education Program in the area 
and district. 

SPECIFIC DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

a. Provide advisory and consultant assistance to school 
personnel in achieving Career Education objectives at 
at the middle school level. 

b. Coordinate the writing and publication of the Career 
Education behavioral objectives as they relate to all 
the subject areas of the middle school curriculum. 

c. Formulate methods of implementation and coordination 
of Career Education Programs with all discipline areas. 

d. Establish long-range goals, objectives and proposed 
plans for the district. 

e. Coordinate the general use of career interest tests and 
inventories at the middle school level with Pupil' 
Personnel Services. 
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f. Assist in the development of lists of organizations 
and businesses that will accomodate field trips v/here 
students can learn first hand about various career 
opportunities. 

g. Assist in the development of a list of available re- 
source persons from the community v/ho vn'll com to the 
classroom to talk to students about their careers, 

h. Provide school personnel and students with the latest 
information regarding national manpower needs and 
employment trends, 

i. Provide middle school teachers with occupation tables 
showing careers related to their subject. 

j. Assist in the development of lists of the follov;inn 
informational materials which are relevant and useful 
in the implementation of a Career Education Pronranu 

1) Books on careers 

2) Films, filmstrips, recordings 

3) Periodicals 

4) Indexes and directories 
5] Catalogaes for materials 

6) Federal training programs 

7) Professional publications and inaterials 

k. Review materials and assist in the selection of materials 
for the various courses comprising these programs, 

ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 

The principal is responsible for: 

a. The implementation of the Career Education Program 
within the school . 

b. Providing positive leadership in developing the Career 
Education Program. 

c. Requisitioning supplies, textbooks and equipment needed 
to Implement the Career Education Program. 
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ROLE OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 


a. Help$ students realize the importance of curriculum 
choices and suggest school subjects which offer the 
best opportunity to explore and/or prepare for careers. 

b. Provides information through guidance activities about 
career opportunities. 

c. Provides an opportunity for students to take interest 
and aptitude tests, and interprets the results. 

d. Works closely with the Educational Media Staff in the 
selection of Career Education materials. 

ROLE OF THE EDUCATIONAL MEDIA CENTER STAFF 

The Educational Media Center plays a strategic role in 
career development. 

The Educational Media Staff will: 

a. Act as a resource to teachers in order to inform 
students about processes, opportunities, and tech- 
nology related to communications media. 

b. Provide expanded Career Education materials for all 
middle school students and teachers. 

c. Suggest media to groups or individuals that provide 
knowledge and insight related to careers. 

d. Maintains the special collections or displays that 
inform learners of media on careers and of the ser- 
vices provided by industrial, civic, and comrrunity 
institutions in occupational planning. 
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DEFINITION OF TER^!S 


CAREER - is the course of an individual as he progresses through 
life. It refers to the progress of the individual in re- 
lation to his work and may include a variety of jobs and 
a number of different occupations. 

CAREER COUNSELING - a counseling process in which the student is 
assisted in identifying and utilizing his aptitudes, in- 
terests and abilities to develop realistic career goal. 

CAREER EDUCATION - an experiential continuum which allows the 
student the opportunity to progress through the develop- 
mental stages in a well organized* self-paced, articu- 
lated process. 

EMPLOYMENT - is any work for pay or profit. 

JOB - is one of a group of similar positions in a single plant, 
business establishment, education institution, or other 
organization. 

OCCUPATIOtJ - is a group of similar jobs. Secondary school 
teaching is an example of an occupation. 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION - consists of valid and usable data 

about positions, jobs, occupations, employment and career 
education. These include information about duties, re- 
quirements for entrance, conditions or v/ork, and rewards. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION - is practical training provided by the 

means of classes and laboratory work experience designed 
to develop knowledge, skills, abilities, attitudes and 
work habits which will enable the student to enter into 
gainful employment or post secondary educational experiences. 

WORK - describes any kind of planned and responsible activity in 
which an individual engages with an expectation of getting 
a gainful return for his efforts. 

WORK STUDY - (sometimes called Cooperative Education or Practical 
Vocational Training) a combination of study and practice 
conducted in an alternating schedule of half days, weeks, 
or other periods of time - providing enployment for pupils 
with organized on-the-job training ^nd correlated school 
instruction. 

O 
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WORLD OF WORK - describes the sun total of all :he kinds of 

\vork, from the very si:nple to the highly complex, in which 
men ant^ v/onen of today engage in order to earn a living. 


GUIDELINES FOR FIELD TRIP 


1. Making Your Journey Meaningful 

A. Enlist your principalis aid. 

1. Principals are invaluable while planning. 

2. Principals will assist you in arranging transportation. 

B. Enl ist pupils' aid. 

1. Have them forrr. a plan for recording information to 
be gathered and learned. 

a. Help them establish what questions they would 
like answered during the trip. 

b. Divide theif into groups of approximately five 
according to information to be gained. 

c. Discuss acceptable field trip behavior. 

d. Follow-up activities, thank you notes^ bulletin 
boards, art projects, etc. 

C. Enlist aid of hosts. 

1. Make prior arrangements at their conveniencec 

2. Give hosts a list of things you would like pupils 
to experience. 

D. Enlist parents' aid. 

1. Have parental releases signed. 

2. Ask for volunteers to assist you during the field 
trips when needed. 

a. Assign an appropriate number of students to each 
parent. Have them assist in learning information 
and keeping tabs on "kids". 

b. Brief your parents on their role as your assistant. 

E. Enlist aid of Host Nation Personnel. 

1. Host Nation personnel will assist you in making con- 
tacts and arrangement for field trips off base. 
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GUIDELINES FOR GUEST SPEAKER 


Obtain Principal Approval 

Make Initial Contact with Guest 

a. Reviev/ purpose of visitation. 

b. Explain what you expect your students to gain from the 
presentation. 

c. Provide guest with a list of desirable topics to be 
covered. 

Student Preparation 

a. Review background of guest. 

b. Provide overview of topic. 

c. Have student prepare questions they may ask speaker. 
Follow-up Activity 

a. Thank You Letter to Guest 

b. Evaluation of Activity 

c. Choose projects which will integrate the activity and 
support classroom instruction. 

SUGGESTED RESOURCES OR RESOURCE PERSONS 


1. 

Aerospace Medicine 

23. 

Language Expert 

2. 

Architect 

24. 

Meterorologist 

3. 

Aircraft Mechanic 

25. 

Microbiologist-Base Hospital 

4. 

Bookkeeper/Computer Operator 

26. 

Mortician 

5. 

Beautician 

27. 

Mess Facil ities 

6. 

Bakery 

28. 

Nurse 

7. 

Computer Operator 

29. 

Pilot 

8. 

Code Expert 

30. 

Plumber-Civil Engineers 

9. 

Choir Director 

31. 

Public Health 

10. 

Chaplain 

32. 

Research Psychologist 

11. 

Draftsman 

33. 

Radio Operator 

12. 

Doctor 

34. 

Radio Announcer 

13. 

Dairy - Management Personnel 

35. 

Scuba Diver 

14. 

EOD - Explosive Ordinance Disposal36. 

Stewardess 

15. 

Electrician 

37. 

Secretary 

16. 

First Aid 

38. 

Sentry Dogs and Trainers 

17. 

Foreign Services 

39. 

Sugar Refinery 

18. 

Far East Affairs-State Department 40. 

Technical Representative 

19. 

Ju^'^gle Survival School 

41. 

Television Station 

20. 

Locksmith 

42. 

Post Office 

21. 

Librarian 

43. 

Veterinarian 

22. 

Lawyer 

44. 

Water Plant Personnel 
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MEDIA 


Each schooTs Educational Media Center plays a vital 
role in the Career Education Progran, This center 
is the key resource for acquiring necessary materials. 
Efficient scheduling of materials for use in the class^ 
rooms is important. 

The media specialist and/or the career education co- 
ordinator gathers materials, advises teachers on effective 
utilization, keeps the school's file of speakers, in- 
cludes a career education section in the vertical file, 
and sets up a career corner. 

In the Educational Media Center, children can gain 
valuable work experience: checking materials in or 
out, shelving, updating files, operating audio-visual 
machinery, and picking up or delivering materials, 

A list of appropriate films which support the middle 
school's Career Education Program, will be made avail- 
able as an appendix to this handbook. 

Teachers should seek the assistance of the educational 
media specialist in your school to ascertain which 
materials are available. 
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RELATIfiG SCtiOOL SUDJECTS TO CAREERS 


"No teacher can truly promote the cause of education unless he 
knov/s the nx)de of living for which that education is to prepare 
his pupil." * 

The methods by which career information can be introduced in the 
classroom are limited only by the ingenuity of the teacher. Op- 
portunities exist in all school subjects for correlating the s 
students developing skills and understandings v/ith the work worla. 
A consideration of these relationships by school teachers helps 
to broaden students* appreciation of their abilities for different 
occupations and lays the foundation for realistic planning later. 
Teachers will find that the use of occupational infon^ation in 
the classroom vn'll motivate interest in the subject and will en- 
liven the course of study by making it current and meaningful to 
the pupils. It should be the goal of all teachers to integrate 
career information into all subjects. At the midolo school level, 
concerted effort should be made to broaden the student's famil- 
iarity with many occupations, rather than stressing detailed 
study of only a few occupations. Although a student may already 
have made his choice of life work, he will still profit from an 
exploration of other related careers which may be appropriate 
alternatives for his consideration. In addition to arousing 
interest and providing information about a variety of occupations, 
the teacher should aim to develop wholeson»e and constructive 
attitudes toward work. A designed outcome should be to provide 
the student with the ability for self-direction, so that each 
student learns how to make satisfying educational and vocational 
plans. 


CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPTS 

If teachers have provided an adequate career education program, 
most students will have a good understanding of the following 
concepts by the completion of the eighth grade, 

1. People have many kinds of careers. 

2. Every occupation contributes to society. 

3. Every individual can have a meaningful, rewarding career. 


♦Source Unknown 
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4. Careers require different knowledge, abilities, and 
attitudes. 

5. Every person is an individual with different abilities, 
interests, and needs. 

6. ' A person's best career direction develops over a long 

period of time. 

7. Every individual develops a personal "style" which he can 
fulfill in a career witn a similar "style". 

c. People pursue careers for mr\y reasons. 

9. A person ;nay be suited for several different careers. 
10. Careers can be grouped in verious v/ays into "families" 

requiring similar abilities and providing similar rewards, 
n. Every career requires soi;ie special prepare tion. 

12. Career preparation must follow a plan. 

13. The choice of a career usually involves a compromise 
betv/een greater and lesser needs. 

14. Work experience facilitates career decision-making. 

lb. People change, and sorotimes change careers, as they go 
through life. 

16. Changes and conditions in the world affect careers. 

17. People must adapt as the world changes. 

12. Different occupations are interrelated in many ways. 

19. Any career area has different levels of responsibility* 

20. A person's relationships with other people, with his 
employer, and with society affect his own career as 
well as the careers of others. 

21. A worker must understand, not only his job, but also his 
employer's rules, regulations, policies, and procedures. 
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INTEGRATINH SUBJECT MATTER 


There is a need for every teacher in every course to 
emphasize the contribution that the sub.iect matter can 
make to a successful career. In planninq classroom activ- 
ities, teachers should keen in mind that Iparnina should 
not be reserved to the classroom, but that learninq en- 
vironments will also be identified in the home, the com- 
munity and military facilities. 

Students should be exposed to concepts of technoloqy and 
a variety of experiences should be provided to help them 
become more aware of vocational alternatives and career 
requirements. 

Occupational information, effectively used, is much more 
than just a qroup of pamohlets in the library or the coun- 
selor's of^'ice. It is the inteqration of all available 
aporopriate materials into every part of the curriculum 
and total program of the school. Experience has shown that 
most subjects can offer exposures to the world of work. 
The challenge to the classroom teacher is to assist in 
the development of a broader, more realistic perspective 
for the future on the part of all youth. 
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ART 

Those students v/ho possess talent and interest in art 
will want to investigate the vocational opportunities 
growing out of this subject. They will discover, with 
the teacher's help, that vocations in this field are 
not limited to teacher, sculptor, and other self-employed 
artisans, but that art abilities are needed in adver- 
tising, printing, and publishing illustration for mag- 
azines and books (including medical and technical 
publications), photography, fashion and textile design, 
stage design, interior decoration, and architectural 
and industrial design. 

A teacher of an advanced art class encouraged her students 
to study art vocations by asking them to prepare research 
papers on occupations of their choice. As a result of 
this assignment, one girl read about the use of the air 
brush to apply shade and color to drawings and photographs. 
She then employed this process successfully in the making 
of a poster, thereby obtaining a tryout for a possible 
vocation and finding encoui^agement for further exploration 
of training and placement opportunities in this field. 

Another teacher regularly plans field trips for her classes 
to museums, art schools, and firms employing artists, such 
as commercial printers, department stores, and advertising 
agencies. Her students learn through these visits that 
employment in the commercial art field exists largely in 
urban marketing and printing centers. They also find that 
it is important to investigate specialized art schools 
thoroughly to determine the adequacy of the training 
offered by these schools. 

All teachers can use occupational posters to stimulate 
students to examine various art careers. 
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CAREERS RELATED TO ART 
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ACTIVITY: PACKAGING PROJECT 


AIM: This activity helps the student to become more 
aware of the importance of packaging for 
product purchasing. 

Description: Have students set up a display of commonly 
purchased products. A discussion of color, design, pack- 
age shape might help the student to understand why he 
purchases a certain product. Using a plain paper cup or 
plate, design an all over eye catching design. Combine 
repeat patterns, abstract design and letters for an in- 
teresting design. 

Materials: Plain paper cups, red paper plates, magic 
markers. 


ACTIVITY: RUBBER STAMP DESIGN 

AIM: Through their project students will understand 
the purpose of a company emblem 

Description: The idea behind this project is to make a 
symbol for each student. Once the project is finished the 
rubber eraser stamp is a memory of the world of work. Each 
student can select one, two, or three of his initials. 
Combine them in different ways so as to m;^ke an interesting 
form within the eraser size. Make certain the lettering is 
wide. Like Linotype the letters must, transfer onto the 
eraser in the reverse. To easily reverse this design hold 
the design up to light and trace on the back side. To trans 
fer the pattern onto the eraser line-up the reversed de- 
sign with the edges of the eraser. Trace over all the 
lines with a pencil. If the design is not in reverse, 
rub it off and start again. With an X-aCto knife or 
pocket knife cut around the edge of the areas to be re- 
moved - next use the knife in a horizontal cutting manner. 
When lifting the void areas be careful that the cuts are 
clean. These erasers rip very easily. This space v/ill 
create open areas around the initial form. When the design 
is finished, stamp on an ink pad and then on paper! Try 
other sides of the eraser. 
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Mote: This can also he used to make alphahets for quick 
sirn making. Play stamp sets can be purchased in the toy 
Sf^ction of stores. 

^•\iterial: Tracing paper, pencil, Pub-kleen green erasers 
6002 or fnn4» X-acto knife or pocket knife. 

Resource: Newspaper type setter 


ACTIVITY: RECORD COVER DESIGN 

AIM: To teach the scope of advertising 

Description: Each child will, select recording artist for 
his record cover. This may also be a made-up group. With 
professional covers as a model, students should discuss why 
such albums were purchased. Design, color, lettering and 
group's fame might be a reason for purchase. After each 
album cover is finished, display the new "cuts". 

Mote: A field trip to an advertising firm would he good. 
Also, a record company or disc jockey might be a good re- 
source person. 

Material: 12 x 12 paper, crayons, magic markers 


ACTIVITY: NEWSPAPER LAYOUTS 

AIM: Help the student to understand simple layout 
procedures 

Description: With two photos and two columns of print 
from a newspaper, have students arrange this on a sheet 
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of notebook paper. Size of type, length of type and shape 
of the photographer will be itepis to consider. Also, iiand 
lettering can be used to inhance the layout of the page. 
Uhen choosing a photograph consider v;hether the phonograph 
is appropriate for the all-over design. Also notice tho 
direction of the objects in the photograph. This cue may 
help in the general layout. Uhen the arrangement is pleas- 
ing to the eye, the student can glue all pieces to the noteboo!'' 
paper. 

riaterial: Old newspaper, paste, and scissors. 


ACTIVITY: WRAPPING PAPER 

Alfl: To make students av:are of a basic form of printing 

Description: Have students collect a variety of objects 
which might print interesting patterns or textures. Examples 
of tliis are potato masher, styrofoam packaging, sponges, hair 
rollers, and sandpaper. Through examples of clothing, students 
can talk about what is a repeat pattern. On a large sheet of 
craft paper, have students experiment with the printing devices. 
The amount of paint and the color choice will affect the gen- 
eral appearance of the design. Try different spacing and 
color affects. Also, several different color combinations may 
prove to be rather interesting. 

Note: This project can also be used to make wall hangings, 
book covers or window shades. Be sure to have enough space 
to allow these sheets to dry. 

Materials: A temporary clothes line might be used to dry the 
sheets. Tempera paint, craft paper 36" x 36" and newspaper. 


ACTIVITY: PILLOW, PURSE OR PLACEMAT 

AIM: To help the student understand the process of 
weaving 

Description: Size of this weaving depends upon the length 
and width of the shirt. With a ruler measure off half inch 
marks across the top and the bottom of the cardboard. With 
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a pair of scissors cut from the edge? into the marks about 
1/2 inch. This will act as slots to hold the warp string. 
Knotting the yarn, start on the upper left hand corner 
going to the lower left hand corner. Then proceed to th^^ 
next seat on the ton. Continue until the whole warp is 
threaded. 


TTTT 
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Make certain the warp has an even tension. Now comes the 
fun! With another roll of yarn, pull the weft through 
alternative strings. Use a ruler to help push the yarn to 
the top. In returning to the other side use the opposite 
set of warp strings. Variation on this method will result 
in different patterns. When finished, knot the warp strings 
together in sets of two. If this is to be a purse or pillow* 
fold in half and sew the sides together. 
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ACTIVITY: TIE-DYING SHIRTS, PILLOU CASES, REC SHEETS 


AIM: To help the $t*u^^ent to understand the mixture 
colors w^'^'cn af^cts ow daily life 

Description: This groovy project >^ill not only teach mixture 
of color but also reswH i^^ <a finished project. Students can 
assist in this project by volunteering rubber bands, plastic 
wash basins, and dye, A preliminary review of color mixing 
will assist the student in his dying* The two basic kncts 
are shown below* To make a circle design pull the mate*"1al 
away from the table. 



Tie rubber bands around the circumference of the knot. To 
make a line knot at the sleeves of the material, tie a knot 
around the two ends as illustrated above. Once the dye is 
mixed, place the dyes in some type of order (yllow, orange, 
pink, red, light blue, dark blue, purple, green, brown and 
black) • Have students start with the yellow. Everything that 
is to be dyed yellow should be done at this time. Moving 
gradually forward dye to the darker colors. Going backwards 
on dying risks contamination of the dye. After finishing 
with the dying, remove the rubber bands. 

Materials: Dye, basins, and rubber bands. Interior design 
and painting companies might be good resource people. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


One of the principal goals of business education courses 
is to prepare young people for a career or office occupation. 
In the riddle school some emphasis is placed on "hands on" 
experiences, generally thru the introduction of the student 
to typing. However, introductions to copying processes, dup- 
licators, calculators, computers, and even basic filing 
systems could be introduced thru field trips and resource 
personnel . 


CAREERS RELATED TO DUSIMESS ECUCATIOM 
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ACTIVITY: TYPING 

AlflS: The student will correspond v/ith e business and 

analyze and evaluate the results of their letters. 

The students will gain a comprehension of the impact 
and importance of the typewriter in contemporary 
occupations. 

Description: After the. student has learned the fu.^tions, the 
keyboard, and has acquired some skill with the typewriter the 
following activity could be introduced: 

1. Let the class select, from several choices, a company or 
companies, to which a business letter vnll be sent asking 
for information about the company's product or service. 
Some companies offer free samples that could also lead into 
a discussion of advertising techniques, ethical practices, 
and a study of how the companies reacted to the student's 
letter. The following questions could be answered after 
answers have been received: 

a. Did the company answer the letter immediately? 

b. Was the answer formal, informal, v^arm, tense, lengthy? 

c. Was a form letter used as an answer or was a person- 
alized letter used? 

d. Did the company send what you asked for? 

e. Would you like to work for a company like the one you 
received a letter from? Why? 

2. Have the class make a list of occupations where a typewriter 
could not be used. 


ACTIVITY: DUPLICATING WCHINES 

AIM: To acquaint the student with a knowledge of the 
duplicating machines so that he may analyze 
this machine's value to office occupations. 
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Description: Very few schools have duplicating machines (xerox, 
ditto, or mimeograph) for class use. However, most school offices 
have at least one of these machines and it should be made avail- 
able for a denranstration. Preferably, the demonstration should 
be given when the school office has materials to be duplicated 
for student use . Class discussion of the project could center 
around the followi ng : 

1. How many occupations could be named that are associated 
vjith the process the students watched? (Photoprocess, 
inks, paper, metals, operators, others) 

2. Wnen are the machines practical and v/hen are they not 
practical? 

3. Where it is possible, a field trip should be organized 
to an office or offices to observe several different 
kinds of duplicating machines. A comparative study can 
be made based upon the advantages and disadvantages that 
are apparent to the students. 


ACTIVITY: CALCULATORS 

AIM: To acquaint the student with a knowledge of as many 
calculators as possible and to evaluate their 
use in office occupations. 

Description: There are a wide range of calculators available 
for students to observe. Very few middle schools will have 
calculators that are readily suitable for student use. However, 
there are many different kinds of calculators that are available; 
for instance, the cash register is a calculator, the abacus or 
soroban is a calculators and so is the adding machine. A visit 
to observe a calculator should be preceeded by a discussion 
period involving the following: 

1. How long do you think man has been using calculators? 

2. Would it be practical for your family to own a calculator? 
Why or why not? 

3. How many different occupations do you know that should employ 
calculators? 
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4, In how many of your school courses do you think you 
could use a calculator? 

5, Give some reasons why you think use of the calculator, 
in some form, should increase or decrease over the next 
twenty years. 


ACTIVITY: COMPUTE RS 

AIM: To familiarize the student with computers, their 

impact on the economy, and the many occupations 
related to the computer industry and the re- 
lationship of his school courses to the computer 
industry 

Description: In the last three decades the economic growth has 
depended to a great degree upon the computer. Many jobs in in- 
dustry have been created by the use of the computer and it is 
true that some jobs have become obsolete and eliminated because 
computers have replaced the person. However, computers have 
made an overall positive impact in our economy. To make students 
more knowledgeable about occupations that use computers and to 
enable students to have an appreciation for the computer's role 
in industry the following suggestions are offered: 

1, Arrange for a field trip to observe a computer unit, ^liote: 
Care should be taken to have discussion about what the ::tudev.ts 
will be observing. What function is the computer perfonnin;,: 
for the unit personnel, finance, supply, etc? flow iiany 
persons would it take to do the same job in the same length 

of time?) 

2. Have students list ten occupations of their own choosing. 
Recap the total class response and list the choices on the 
black board and number then 1 thru . . . Then let each 
student draw a number which represents an occupation listed 
on the black board. The student \/ill be asked to identify 
how his number's occupation relates to the computer, (i.e.. 
Number 5 - Policeman - Response: A computer could be used 
to quickly identify the license number of an automobile that 
has left the scene of an accidents) 
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3. There are many jols related to the proJiictio.., operation, 
sales, and p^ai ntenanco of copputors. The fcllov-in'j diac^rai:^ 
can be introduced to illustrato I;ow scfiool courses are 
related to conputer occupations: 



PRODUCTIO'i 

0"E!<ATIO;I 

SALHS 

;'Ai:iTE;iA-jCE 

Lancuane ^rts 

Science 

Vath 

Social Studies 
Phys. Ed. 
Piusincss E!d. 
Art 

Foreign La. 
i;G!r.e Econoniics 
Husic 
Health 

Industrial Arts 






For exanplc: Art could he useful in the production stage of 
coirputers in that design of tlie cabinet and appearance of the 
unit hr::cories an iriportant sector in putting a cor.petitive item 
or. the Hiarket. In operation, art can he utilized in presenting 
to the operation the nost plea:>ant surrounding which includes 
an understanding of color. In sales, art plays a major part 
in t!ie advcrtisina of t!ie product and in maintenance color H 
usod as a code for various P'^^^ts and conponents. 


ACTIVITY: FILIMC 

Ar*: To ac(|uaint the student with various filing systems 
and to give him an appreciation of the place of 
good filing practices in office occupations 
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Description: Every office inust keep records and these roccr'^s 
shoulci i^e filed in soine order. Offices use different niPtlscMS 
such as al pl^ahetical , geograp-iical , ascending or dcsceivlin-j order 
by product, hy expenditure, and other methods devised by the 
nature or demands of the business. And files can be rade up 
of cards, folders, letters, books, tapes, or films. To gain an 
appreciation of files the followino activities could be intro- 
duced to the students: 

1. Discuss how files are used in the school. (The library and 
school office are ideal exposure points.) 

2. Utilize the field trip for a visit to the personnel, supply, 
or finance offices. Discuss before hand or have a resource 
person address the group on what they will see and how the 
files are important to the overall efficiency of the division 
(personnel, supply, finance). 

3. A simple room project can be utilized to illustrate some 
problems on filing. Use 3x5 filing cards. Let students 
list all the objects in the room on the black board (wall, 
floor, lights, pencil sharpener, teacher's books, everything! 
List all of the items on the 3x5 file cards. Then set up 
three different office files: one file for a breakfast and 
food company, another for a school equipment supply conpany, 
and a file for a company that makes baseball gloves. The 
challenge of this project is to illustrate the categories 
that offices must consider for their filing system. For 
instance, the breakfast food conpany would be interested 

in only the student names, the school equipment company v;ould 
be interested in equipment and books, and the baseball 
glove company would want boy's names. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


There are two discernible methods of implementing vocational 
information through the study of foreighn language. One method 
is to teach the culture of the people who use the language, 
focusing attention on their means of earning a livelihood. 
Some illustrations of this method for the study of Latin have 
been provided by Billings, First, in reading Cicero's orations 
in Latin, students soon learn that Cicero was a lawyer. This 
immediately raises the possibility of showing how our legal 
system is based upon Roman law. By tracing the derivations 
of such legal terms as "alibi" and "bona fide", the teacher 
may stimulate student interest in the career of law. Second, 
a translation of Roman Manilian law reveals the difficulties of 
that value of insurance, had it existed then, A discussion 
of the origin of insurance in eighteenth century England can 
lead to an analysis of the insurance business as it exists 
today and the kinds of jobs which have been created by this 
growing business. Third, a study of Roman culture offers 
the opportunity to compare barber ing and hair dressing modes 
of that era with their modern counterparts. The vocational 
implications of this kind of comparison are readily apparent. 

The other method of using foreign language study to help 
students learn more about vocations relates directly to the 
derivations of our English words. As an example from Billings, 
the Latin word for hand, manus, is easily connected to the 
words manufacture, manual, and manicure— all having voca- 
tional implications- Such words as librarian, libretto, 
volume, and voluminous, which are based upon the Latin words 
for book, liber, and roll, volumen, can be used by the 
teacher to show differences between ancient and inodern 
writing and, further, to show how the printing and publishing 
industry has developed today. Finally, the derivation of 
"secretary" from secretr-s, meaning a keeper of secrets, 
suggests what is involved in the work of a modern business 
secretary. 

In modern language classes, skillful teachers have devised 
many methods of relating vocational information to class 
activities. Special guidance relating to college foreign 
language requirements and the place of foreign languages in 
the working world often is given a place in the curriculum. 
Such sessions emphasize that foreign language skills are 
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particularly important as a supplGment to other professional 
skills. Some schools have developed guidance handouts indi- 
cating areas in which foreign language knowledge will be helpful. 

Dialogues and skits make up a part of foreign language learn- 
ing. These provide an opportunity for introduction of vocab- 
ulary pertaining to occupations and require some thought about 
what such occupations require of the worker. 

For the teenager facing decisions about higher education and 
career, literature can have great value. The alert teacher 
can direct the pupil to books which contain problems similar 
to those the youngster is trying tc solve. Fiction and bio- 
graphy in English or the foreign language can serve this purpose. 

Pen pal exchanges v/ith students in other countries, once begun, 
develop shortly into discussion of school studies, vocational 
interests and career opportunities. Many teachers see that 
such letters are shared with all the language students since 
they create such great interest and are of value to all. Certain 
class activities present an onoortunity to try sone of the 
more thrilling uses of foreign language. A mock United nations 
meeting with simultaneous interpretation is one of these. Here 
pupils themselves play the roles of speaker, translator and 
listener at an international meeting. Another such activity 
is a mock radio program, perhaps even a "Voice of America" news 
broadcast or interview with a famous personality. 

Some teachers have been very successful in using student leaders 
in class activities. Such leaders actually teach certain con- 
cepts or conduct drill exercises, thus experiencinq first hand 
what teaching as a profession would be like. 

Finally, in adveinced courses, students practice translation of 
written texts and learn what would be expected of them as trans- 
lators for a firm engaged in international trade. 

The high school language course can provide a real service to 
the nation by opening new vocational horizons to the student. 
Here may be his thrilling contact with the world beyond his 
city or state. Here he can learn that he is not necessarily 
bound to his home town industries or the family plow. 
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ProiT.isinq career opportunities are open to serious students 
of languages. The use of occupational posters will motivate 
youna persons to seek further information about this field. 

CAREERS RELATED TO FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
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ACTIVITY: "WHAT'S MY LINE" 

AI?1: Vocabulary Duilding and Speaking 

Description: Every student looks up a profession of his choosing 
and prepares himself to answer questions concerning this job from 
a panel of four selected by the teacher. 

Questions that may he asked: 

1. Do you work in an office? 

2. Do you work with words? Figures? Machines? 

What percent of the time? 
3* Oo you work with people? 

4, Was special training necessary for this job? 

5, Did you get your training in high school? Vocational 

school? College? On the job training? 

6, Do you have special skills? Typev/riti ng? Shorthand? 

7, Do you have regular working hours? 

8, Is a license necessary for the job? 

The students who are questioned can only answer "yes" or "no", 
but the moderator (teacher) might have to intervene now and 
then to qualify our answer. Each panel member can ask one or 
two questions. 
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ACTIVITY: DEVELOPING A VOCATIONAL CORNER 


AIM: All students will relate verbally or in v/riting, 
how foreign language courses are related to 
the work-a-day world and to name a career of 
their choice in v/hich foreign language is used. 

Description: Have students build a "Vocational Corner" con- 
sisting of materials on occupations and professions directly 
or indirectly utilizing knov/ledge of a foreign language. 

Introduce students to the purpose of a vocational corner at the 
beginning of the school year. 

Write letters to a company engaged in import-export business to 
find out job opportunities with that company. Other foreign 
related businesses can be used. 

Materials: Dictionary of Occupational Titles and Occupational 
Outlook Handbook 


ACTIVITY: SPORTS UNLIMITED - VOCABULARY BUILDING 

Airi: The student will be able to list and characterize 
a wide range of careers related to athletics by 
building up his vocabulary in a foreign language. 

Description: Each sport requires many different kinds of abilities, 
talents, and skills that are necessary to succeed. Make a listing 
of the various sports on the hoard and ask the students to des- 
cribe the abilities, talents and skills that are necessary to 
succeed. 

Make a listing of the ,various sports on the board, and ask the 
students to list, nouns, verbs and objectives describing the 
abilities, talents, and skills that are necessary for one to 
possess to participate satisfactorilyo The student can list 
the words on paper utilizing the glossary at the end of the 
book and dictionary. This could be inclass or out of class 
activity. 
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ACTIVITY: HETEROLOGY 


AIM: Learning about weather can be an exciting way 
to expand your students vocabulary. 

Description: 

Place the following questions on the board or on a handout: 

I'hat are the different clouds? 

CIRRUS CUMULUS 
CIRROSTRUTUS STRUTOCUMULUS 
ALTOSTRUTUS STRUTUS 
ALTOCUMULUS NIMBOSTRUTUS 
CUMULONIMBUS 

What are the different kinds of wind? 

CALM FRESH BREEZE 

LIGHT AIR STRONG BREFZE 

LIGHT BREEZE MODERATE GALE 

GENTLE BREEZE FRESH GALE 

MODERATE BREEZE STORM AND HURRICANE 

The above questions provide the teacher with an opportunity 
to enrich the student's vocabulary. This could be a one or 
two day lesson. 

ACTIVITY: BULLETIN BOARD 

AIM: Career Awareness 

Description: Have the students fill in the rectangles with 
job areas or specific occupations (security, media, maintenance, 
clerical, interpreter) picture or newspaper clippings related 
to foreign language occupations as illustrated on the next page. 
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ACTIVITY: CAREERS 


AIM: To familiarize students with career opportunities 
related to foreign languages 

Description: Fill in the blanks with the corresponding letters. 
The letters are picked at random. The class and category are 
chosen by subject matter. The players have five minutes to com- 
plete as many blanks as possible for a square to be properly 
filled it would have a word which starts with the letter in the 
left hand column and must correspond with the category. 
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"Brainstorming" with the aid of your students, make 
a list of all the health related jobs you can think 
of in ten (10) minutes. 

Students will search the base phone directory or state- 
side newspaper (see I. M-. C.) and make a list of health 
related johs. 

Students "pantortiinG" using different health occupations 
as subjectSo . 

Have students irt^ke up want ads on a 3x5 card as if they 
were the en^ployer and they v;ere searching for someone 
to fill a vacancy. 

Students will match specific jobs in the field of health 
with specific educational requirements. 
After exploring health occupation!.; the student will 
demonstrate how a job in the health area involves v/orking 
with people, ideas, or things. 

Hrite a letter applying for a job opening the newspaper. 

(See I. M. C. for stateside papers.) 

Have the students write a mock newspaper article and 

assemble them into a health newspaper. 

Deforce and after . Have students write a job description 

before doing research into a specific health occupation. 

Then let them do research and write another one one the 

same occupation. 

Put a list of people famous in the health field and have 
students list their specific fields. 
Hake an illustrated notebook depicting health career 
choice and how a student's hobby might enhance his career. 
The student will chart the basic education requirements 
for 5 fields of health (see counselor and I. f1. C. if 
help is needed). 

Students will form a committee to evaluate present school 
curriculum and suggest courses directed toward meeting 
the requirements of their particular vocational choices. 
Students working in small groups will prepre a tape dis- 
cussing a specific health vocation. 

The student will discuss his explanation of a various health 
area in terms of a possible career choice. 
As a class, attempt to staff a new hospital with the health 
personnel needed to make it function. 
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ACTIVITY: PMK 2C OCCUPATIONS 


AI.''S: To net an idoa of student attitudes toward 
various occupations 

To attenpt to wrk toward the attitude that 
it is not the job hut the person that 
irakes the difference in success on the job 

To stimulate discussion about job attitudes 

Description: Hand out ditto sheets. Have students rank 
the occupations in the order that they feel they should 
He. There should be little discussion prior to the first 
ranging other than '^om to rank. Occupations that are not 
kno\;n n^.ay be described very briefly, e.g., "!'edical Tech- 
nician worl'.s in a lab, "or "Pharniacist works wit!^. medicines 
in a drugstore." 

After the initial ranking discuss the jol:s more fully. ?/se 
questions such as "What would happen if the naintainance 
inspector (etc.) did not do his work?" Piscussion night 
go like this--"Trash and litter would build up in the street. 
Tires would be punctured causing people to be late or miss 
appointments. Children might be hurt in the litter. IJind 
might blow litter causing injury to pedestrians." 

After the discussion have students fold the first ranking 
back out of sight and re-rank on the right hand column. 
Compare left and right hand columns and discuss any changes, 
especial ly--why. 
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Rank the following 20 occupations in their order of 
inportar.ce according to the way you fool about them. 

1 . Dietitian 


2. Laundry Plant 

Tanaqer 

3. doctor 


4. Vaintanoncc 

Inspector 

5. Occupational 

Therapist 
G. Pharmacist 


7. Foundry Worker 


8. Dental Assistant 


9. Social Worker 


10. Cosmetologist 

11. Nurse 


12. Personnel Officer 


13. Refrigeration 

Mechanic 

14. Electrician 


15. Medical Technician 


16. CI inical 

Psychologist 

17. Cook 


18. Telephone 

Operator 

19. Grocery clerk 


2o. Medical Machine 
Operator 
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ACTIVITY: KINDS OF TOOLS AND HATERIAl,S 


AIM: Stimulate discussion about career areas in which 
students may be interested 

Description: Experience indicates that the teacber needs to 
read the names of occupations. Some students recognize the 
sounds but not the spelling. Have students \vork in small groups 
if they prefer. They are to name any tool or material used 
by the occupation. In the case of an area such as personnel 
manager the tools may be "his own abilities" and the materials 
v/ill be "people". There are no specific right or wrong answers. 
It nay be helpful to say that "tools" are what the person uses 
and "materials" are what the person uses them on. Thus a nurse 
would use a "Hypodermic" needle on a "patient or person". 
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V/llAT KIND OF TOOLS AND rATERIALS DO THESE PEOPLE WORK WITH? 

Professional > Technical, and Managerial Occupations 

Tool s Materials 

1 . Dietitian 

2. Hospital Statistician 

3. Psychologist 

4. Dentist 

5. Sanitation Engineer 

5. Bacteriologist 

7. Entomologist 

8. Pharmacii t 

9. Veterinarian 

10. Nurse 

11 . Industrial Hygienist 

12. Nurse's Aide 

i3.. Podiatrist 

14. Toxicologist ^ 

15. Mortician 

1 6 . Pharmaceutical ^^—^ 

17v Research Aide 

18. Optometrist 

19. Chiropractor 

20. X-Ray Technician 
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ACTIVITY: SALARY^ EDUCATION, FUTURE 


Air*: To present information about occupations in a new 
way 

Description: Hand out ditto sheets. Review names of occupa- 
tions so students will be av^are of the duties of each. Have 
students guess at the information required or at least fill 
in the ones they know. They may do better if they work in 
small groups. After about 15-20 minutes go over each occupa- 
tion giving correct information. Let students call answers 
correct if they are reasonably close. Discuss especially the 
number of workers in terms of 1,000's, 10,000's, or 100,onO"s 
and future of occupations considering increasing populations 
and needs that population growth produces. 

This unit may also be assigned as a project for students to 
research information for a present back to class. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


There is a wide range of occupations related to home economics, 
with variety in functions and in degree of skill and training 
required. Some occupations to which the study of home economics 
may lead are county home demonstration agent, beautician, diet- 
itian, institution housekeeper, cook, food buyer, food checker, 
waitress, power machine operator, fashion and textile designer, 
test kitchen research worker, clothing salesperson, and clothing 
buyer. 

Suggestions might include class visits to flour mills and other 
large food processing plants enabling students to see home econ- 
omists in action. In rural areas the county home extension agent 
can be observed at work. 
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ACTIVITY: CAREERS IN FIVE FOR HOME ECONOMICS 


AIM: To familiarize students with career opportunities 
related to Home Economics 

RULES: Fill in the blanks with the corresponding letters. 
The letters are picked at random. 
The class and catf»nory are chosen hy subject r&atter. 

The players have five minutes to complete as many 
blanks as possible. For a square to be properly 
filled, it should have a word which starts with the 
letter in the left hand column and must correspond 
with the category. 
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ACTIVITY: HOME ECOMOMIC ROLE PLAYIfIG 


AIM: To make the student more aware of job opportunities 
in Home Economics 

Description: Students discuss the various areas included in the 
home economic cluster. From the various areas, the class can com- 
pile a list of places to visit on a field trip. Defore leaving on 
the trip, students should prepare a list of questions which might 
be asked. During the field trip, students can jot dov/n notes on 
information gained from the interviews. As a follow-up, the 
students can act out the roles of a particular job that they ob- 
served on the trip. Still another approach would be to write a 
letter to a friend telling him why the student is happy in that 
job. Students can simulate a telephone conversation between a 
customer who is consulting you as a person on the job. 

Materials: Resource people in home economics or films might be 
used to reinforce this project. 


ACTIVITY: CLASSROOM RESTAURANT 

AIM: Student will understand the various roles involved 
in processes used in a restaurant 

Description 

Description: Through a study in class, students should identify 
the variety of roles, found in a restaurant. These job categories 
can be divided among the classmates. Depending upon the type of 
restaurant (pizza, Italian, shov^t order, Mexican, taco stand, etc.) 
will determine the menu food preparation, advertising and logistic 
requests should be discussed and done in advance; also, waiters 
and bus boys can be instructed in proper techniques for serving. 
Profits from this project can be used for a class part or field 
tri p . 

Others This activity would make a nice follow-up to a unit in 
business management or nutrition. A restaurant owner or business 
teacher would^ke a nice resource person. 

Material: Food, paper cups, table cloths, napkins, etc. 
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ACTIVITY: WINDOW SHADE OR WALL HANGING 


AIM: Awareness of importance of Interior Decoration in 
the school and home 

Description: Students can decorate classroom window shades on 
a plain peice of material which might be hung to replace the 
shade. To prepare them for this project, modern sheets, towels, 
and curtain designs can be brought into the class. To facilitate 
time, several students may work together on one theme, colors, 
and design should be discussed. Textile crayons, or regular 
crayons can be used on many flat- type materials. Usually, a 
hot iron is used to set the crayon. If available tempera paint 
or textile paints may also be use&. Multi-media can be employed. 
Experiment to see what works best on the material used. 

Material: Material, window shade, crayons or textile crayons , 
tempera paint, or textile paint, brushes, iron, and newspaper. 


ACTIVITY : SHOPPING LIST 

AIM: Students will become aware of the necessity to plan 

a-healthful menu within certain budget restrictions. 

Description: Prior to the class each student will ask his parents 
how much they spend on groceries per week. Taking into consid- 
eration the size of their own family, the student should plan out 
s seven-day menu for the family. Newspapers can be used to com- 
pare prices of fonds. Students should compute the cost to see 
if their menu fits into the budget. Compare the price list between 
the parents and the students. Is there any way to save money on 
the budget? 


ACTIVITY: DEMONSTRATION OF HOME APPLIANCES 

AIM: This project makes students more aware of appliances 
used in the home 

Description: Students bring an appliance from home to demonstrate. 
Also, they should bring the guarantee. Prior to the demonstration, 
the students should discuss various aspects of the appliance. A 
clear and careful demonstration will "sell" the homemaker. With 
the guarantee, the students can explain the repair procedures. 
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Material: A small appliance. 


ACTIVITY: GOOD GROOMING 

AIM: Make the students more aware of their personal 
appearance 

Description: Prior to this project, have students make a 
bulletin board of pictures which suggest a well groomed person. 
This can be in the areas of hair care, clothing, and skin care. 
Discuss what good grooming means to the student. Using the 
clothes of the students, compile a fashion show. Each student 
can describe the clothes which he or she will nodel. Music 
or dance might be used to make the show more exciting. 

Materials: Resource people might be handy for this project. 
Models, designers, and clothing manufacturers might be used. 


ACTIVITY: SCHOOL HOST/HOSTESS 

AIM: Make the student more aware of social graciousness 

Description: Student may host a visiting group of students. 
Each student can design a name tag for the visitor. As a host/ 
hostess role, the student should show the visitor his schooK 
Perhaps the class can also arrange a snack for the guest. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The occupational oriantation of industrial arts courses 
calli> for continuous reference to fields of work that 
grow out of this subject. Along with the study of prod- 
ucts, services, processes, and equipment, the student can 
add to his occupational knowledge by investigating the 
characteristics of jobs in this field. Skilled workers 
are needed to keep the nation^s economy growing and strong, 
but the demand for workers with technical skills is Infre- 
quently recognized by high school students and their 
parents. Young persons should be made aware of the fact 
that a thorough training in the skills of Industrial 
occupations will prove a decided advantage in obtaining 
employment and securing promotions. The teacher will 
find it advantageous to plan field trips to industrial 
firms and schools that offer trade training. Films and 
filmstrip which deal with trade occupations are among 
the better ones available. 

Display materials provide an excellent means of en- 
couraging student explorations of occupations related 
to shop work. Suggestions for such things may be found 
in the hodge-podge section. 
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CAREERS RELATED TO INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


LEVELS 


SERVICE 


BUSINESS 
CLERICAL 
& SALES 


Sales 
Engineer 


SCIENCE 
& 

TECHNOLOGY 


Mechanical 
Engineer 

Electrical 
Engineer 

Aero 

Engineer 
Air-Con- 

ditioning 

Engineer 
Automotive 

Engineer 
Civil 

Engineer 
Cerami c 

Engineer 
Industrial 

Chemist 


OUTDOOR 


GENERAL 
CULTURE 


Editor of 
Industrial 
Publica- 
tions 
Reporter 
of Indus- 
trial Pub- 
1 ications 
Teacher 
of Indus- 
trial Pub- 
lications 


\RTS & 
NTERTAIN- 
MENT 


B. A. 

or 

above 


Architects 
Artists 


II 
High 
School 
Plus 
Tech- 
nical 


Radio & 
TV 

Repair- 
man 


Contrac- 
tor 

Building 
Trades 


Technician 

Airplane 
Pilot 

Factory 
Foreman 

Boiler In- 
spector 

Radio 
Operator 

Die Designer 

Draftsman 


Vocational 
Instruc- 
tor 
Printer 
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ERIC 




BUSINESS 

SCIENCE 1 



ARTS & 

LEVELS 

SERVICE 

CLERICAL 

& 

OUTDOOR 
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ENTERTAIN- 



& SALES 
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CULTURE 
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Inspec- 

Mechanic 
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tor 

Blacksmith 

Driller 
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III 



Boiler- 

.ineman 

tor 


High 



maker 

Operating 



School 



Brirkl avpr 
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IV 

Truck 


Furnace 




Less 

Driver 


Blower 




Than 

Custo- 


Brake 




High 

dian 


Adjuster 




School 

Building 


Leather 




Grad- 

Cleaner 


Worker 




uate 

Mainten- 
ance 


Airplane 
Cleaner 
Blaster 
Machine 
Operator 
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ACTIVITY: CAREERS IN FIVE FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


AIM: To famil arize students with career opportunities 
related to Industrial Arts 

RULES: Fill in the blanks with the corresponding letters. 

The letters are picked at random. 

The class and category are chosen by subject matter. 

The players have five minutes to complete as many 
blanks as possible. 

For a square to be properly filled it should have a 
word which starts with the letter in the left 
hand column and must correspond with the category. 
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TRICITY 

CONSTRUC- 
TION 
FRADES 

ENGINEERING 
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FACTURING 
CAREER 
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OCCUPATIONS 
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Find the words listed below amohg the scrambled letters and 
circle. The words may be spelled vertically, horizontally or 
diagonally. 
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WORD LIST FOR OCCUPATIONS 


AGENT 

MASON 

BAKER 

MECHANIC 

BANKER 

MINER 

BINDER 

MINISTER 

BOXER 

MODEL 

BROKER 

MOVER 

CADDY 

riURSE 

CARPENTER 

OFFICER 

CASHIER 

PAGE 

Ci;£CKER 

PAINTER 

CLERK 

PLUMBER 

COACH 

POET 

COOK 

PORTER 

DENTIST 

PRESSER 

DIVER 

PRINTER 

DOCTOR 

RACER 

DOORMAN 

REALTOR 

DRIVER 

REPCkTER 

DRUGGIST 

SALESMAN 

EDITOR 

TAILOR 

FARMER 

TEACHER 

FIREflAN 

TUNER (Piano) 

FLIER 

TYPIST 

GROCER 

UMPIRE 

JANITOR 

WAITER 

JUDGE 

WELDER 

LAWYER 

WRITER 

MAID 


MANAGER 



Adapted from Dell Word Search Puzzles, Dell Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York, New York. 
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f^TCHING QUIZ 


1. 

Technology 

A. 

Sill or Talent 

2. 

Ability 

B. 

Dependant on One Another 

3. 

Career 

C. 

To Give Something Needed 

4. 

Cooperation 

D. 

A Person's Lifework 

5. 

Interest 

E. 

The Application of Science 




and Technical Advances in 

r 

0. 

Interdependency 


industry, nanutacturing, and 




Arts 

7. 

Job Family 




F. 

Working Together 

8. 

Leisure Time 





G. 

Liking or Concern For 

9. 

Needs 




H. 

Jobs that are Related 

10. 

Services 





I. 

To Have an Urgent or Essentia 

11. 

Special izatioo 


Use For 



J. 

Free or Unoccupied Time from 


Work 

K. To Restrict Oneself to a Special 
Branch or Field of Activity 
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Introduction 


Industrial arts teachers are encouraged to incorporate the 
American Industries concept into their instruction. The 
following units are activities which will provide exploratory 
experience utilizing the American industry concept. 


ACTIVITY: f^NUFACTURING COMPANY 



AIMS: Students will participate in the experience of 

organizing a company, manufacturing and selling 
a B^duct 

Students will assume a career role in the company 
and perform the duties associated with the job. 

Description: 

1. The social studies and industrial arts teachers plan the 
manufacturing activity to demonstrate the close relation- 
ship of the two subject areas. The industriaTarts .teacher 
concentrates on the organization and operation of the pro- 
duction line and the social studies teacher handles the 
company organization, selling stock, advertising, book- 
keeping, etc. 

2. The idea of forming a company and manufacturing a product 
is announced to students. Interested students should 
sign up for the elective course. 

3. Students elect company officials and develop their job 
descriptions. Appendix A. 
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4. Company officials and advisers determine what product 
to manufacture. They select a tic-tac-toe game made 
of wood. 

5. The company name is selected and stock is offered for 
sale at fifty (50) cents per share. 

6. The sales plan is developed. 

7. The company officials and adviser develop a flow chart 
for the manufacturing of the products Appendix B. 

8. Workers are assigned jobs and trained. Appendix C. 

9. A specific instruction card is prepared for each work 
station. Appendix D. 

10. Materials are ordered, prepared and stocked. 

11. Manufacturing fixtures are made to speed production 
and maintain quality. 

12. A pilot run is conducted to determine bottlenecks in 
the manufacturing process. 

13. The actual production run is made. 

14. Orders are filled and money collected. 

15. Bookkeepers prepare the profit and loss statement. 

16. Company officials declare a dividend for the stockholders. 

17. Company is liquidated. 
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APPEHDIX A 


DUTIES OF GENERAL MANAGER 

a. General supervision over entire activity 

b. Train workers, assign workers to jobs 

c. Check on and be responsible for product quality and 
manufacturing efficiency 

d. OK bills to be paid by office manager. OK purchase 
orders before uaking purchases 

p. Prepare and subinit reports as required Ly your advisors 

f. Cooperate witli your advisors and other coinpany officials 

g. Inspector 

DUTIES OF OFFICE imGER 

a. iiaintain attendance records. Check absentees for valid 
excuses 

b. Keep company's financial records 

c. Keep a record of all money received on RECEIPTS page of 
record book 

d. Pay all bills, invoices previously OK'd by your general 
manager 

e. Keep ^tock sales and ownership records 

f. Cooperate with your advisors and other company officials 

g. Keep daily history on record 

DUTIES OF PURCHASING AGENT 

a. Check with advisors relative to materials and supplies 
needed to manufacture prouuct 

b. Arrange to have stock certificates, purchase orders and 
other forms needed run jff on duplicator, 

c. Have purchase order-. OKV by general manager iefore issuing 
order 

d. Obtain materials required from school stock or purchase 
from outside source 

e. Cooperate with advisors and other company officials 
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DUTIES OF SALES ?!ANAGER 


a. Plan sales program: 

1. Help decide price of product 

2. Where and how to sell product 

3. Recruit salesmen 

4. Advertisement, posters, artwork 

5. Help sell stocks 

6. Coordinate sales department with 
production 

b. Cooperate with advisors and other company officials 
DUTIES OF SAFETY DIRECTOR 

a. Enforce all safety rules 

b. Stop all horseplay and call attention to undesirable 
conduct 

c. Be alert to hazards 

d. Take steps to eliminate possible accident causes 

e. See to it that equipment and tools are in good 
operating condition 

f. Check to make sure machine guards are in place 

and students are using eye protection and protective 
clothing as specified by advisors 

g. If someone is injured, even slightly, contact advisors 
imnediately - 

h. Cooperate with advisors and other company officials 

i. Help general manager inspect product, final assembly 
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APPENDIX B 


LiniE BUG'S MANUFACTURING COMPAT^Y 


PLAYING BLOCK 


STEP 
1 


SAW BLOCK 
TO SIZE 
BAND SAW 


mil STORAGE 
HOLES 

DRILL PRESS 


§an() surfaces 

BELT SAT^DER 


SAND CORNERS 
DISC SANDER 


DRILL PLAYING 
HOLES 

DRILL PRESS 


TABLE SAW 


9 rrrorr 


10 i VARNISH 


ASSEMBLY LINE FLOW CHART 
TIC TAC TOE GAME 


ASSEMBLE 


TTM. 

INSPECTION 


SELL ANb — 
DISTRIBUTE 


SAW tmk 

TO SIZE 
SCROLL SAW 


DRILL CENTER 
HOLE 

HAND DRILL 


SAND EDGES 
BELT SANDER 


INSPECT 


VARNISH 


STEP 
1 
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ACTIVITY: SIGMS> INC> 


AIMS: The student will participate as a productive 
member of the group. 

The group will manufacture and distribute a 
product. 

The student will be able to list at least three 
factors to consider v/hen organizing and 
operating a manufacturing business. 

Several students will become leaders and direct 
the production line. 

The student will be able to list three jobs associ- 
ated with manufacturing. 

The student will assume at least three different 

occupational roles during the activity, (assembly 
line worker, supervisor, inspector, etc.) 

Description: 

1. Formation of the company. Teacher is chairman of the 
board. Students act as the Board of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors decide on a product to manufacture. 
The teacher guides the group in this selection. The following 
limitations are considered: 

a. Are the other members of the class interested in this 
project? 

bo Does the project serve some useful purpose? 

c. Can it be made with standard equipment and tools? 

d. Are there any parts that can not be so made? 

e. Can these parts be purchased? 

f. Does it lend itself to mass production methods? 

g. Is the project saleable locally? 

h. Does it infringe on any existing patent? 

3. Students are organized into several production engineering 
groups to develop prototypes. Records are kept of the materials 
used and a cost estimate is made^ 
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4. The groups present their solution with job breakdown 
and operation breakdown. 

5. The final design is selected and a flow chart developed. 

6. The foreman and quality control personnel are assigned. 

7. Assembly line workers are assigned and trained. 

8. Tooling up is completed. A test run is conducted. 

9. The bulk mate^^ials are stock piled. 

10. The production line is operated. Strict attention is 
paid to quality control. 

11. Sales campaign is conducted. The advertising group 
prepares posters and gives sales talks to class groups. 
Orders are accepted with payment on delivery. 

12. Profit and loss statement prepared. 

Signs, Inc. sold more than seventy signs at $2.25 each 
for a tidy profit. 

PROCEDURE - For Manufacturing Sign 

1. Heasure and cut strips of 5/8" band iron. 
1 - 33" 1 - 23" 

2. flake end bends on both pieces with 1 1/2" inside diameter. 
Use bending machine. Ce sure to make bends on opposite 
sides. 



3. Measure 7 1/2" from one end of long piece and_make right 
angle bend using bending machine. 

^bend line 

Place metal pieces together in vise and drill rivet holes 
through both pieces at once. Leave 1" clearnance for 


screwdriver between pieces at top. 


Rivet pieces together using pop rivets. "(j|s»^ 
5* Drill screw holes and sign holes as indicated on diagram. 


I 
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6. Cut wood to 12" length, 

7. Trace layout of design on wood using template. 

8. Cut out design using band saw. 

9. Sand edges of wood. 

10. Stain wood. 

11. Spray paint scroll work. 

12. Attach screw-eyes and S hooks* 
BILL OF MATERIALS FOR SIGN 

5/8" wide steel band, 1 piece 33" long, 1 piece 23" long 

2 S hooks 

2 screw-eyes 

Wood 1 X 5 1/2" X 12" 

pop rivets, spray' paint, wood finish 
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JOBS IN YOUR FUTURE 


Objective 1,2: 

1. Demonstrate your understanding 
of jobs in your future by filling 
in the blanks tu the program 

2. Check your answers with the 
column on the right and correct if 
necessary. What will you be doing 
tomorrow, five years, ten years 
from now? 

1. The right kind of job for you 
depends on what you like to do. 

The right job depends on what 
you • 

2. Your Career Education 
Exploration course helps you to 
find out what some of your interest 
are. 

Your new course helps you to 
find what your are^ 

3. Most successful people working 
do the type of work they can do 
best. 

The best work you can do is the 
work you do . 

4. Your aptitude tells you what you 
can learn to do best. 

Your shows you 

what you can learn to do best. 

5. Your personality tells you 
what you like to do. 

What you like to do depends on 
your . 


COVER COLUMN 
WITH SHIELD 


Like to do 


Interests 


Best 


Aptitude 


Personality 
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6. After you've gotten your 
diploma, look for a steady job. 

The best job after graduation 
or college is a job. 

7. First, ask your counselor for 
a test to help you find what you 
like to do and what ycu can learn 
to do best. 

To help you find your interests 
ask your . 

8. Once you find a job you may 
like to do, read a book or 
information about it. 

a book or_^ 

about a job you may like to do. 

9. Talk to someone you know 
working in that job to find out 
what he does. 

To find out what a particular 
job is about talk to . 


COVER COLUW< 
WITH SHIELD 

Steady 


Counselor 


Read 

Information 


Someone 
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LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


PERUSE! USE! 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 


Language Arts can be a curricular focal point to integrate 
classroom activities into the concepts of Career Education. 

Writing as a learning skill can be an important factor in 
any vocation. Taking notes on first-hand observations is 
an important element of the scientific method. These notes 
enables us to see the parts in relation to the whole, to see 
the inter-relationships among the parts, to see the structure, 
or to organize a meaningful structure from the recorded 
observations. 

Since reading and listening are forms of observing, taking 
notes on our reading and listening can provide the same 
benefits as taking notes on first-hand observations. Taking 
notes, then, enables us to see meaningful relationships; 
seeing meaningful relationships enables us to under:>tand; 
understanding enables us to remember; and remembering enables 
us to see relationships between past experiences and new ex- 
periences. Thus note-taking (writing) can be extremely help- 
ful in all activities in school and out of schocl, in all 
vocations now and in the future, in developing t:o the fullest 
extent the potentialities of all our youth. 

It is helpful when students see that success in the language 
arts has a direct bearing upon many careers; e.g., journalist, 
librarian, stenographer, printer, announcer or commentator, 
as well as the professions of actor and author. Students are 
able to put journalism techniques into practice in their inter- 
views with persons employed in various occupations. Reports 
of occupational investigations might be organized into a class 
career book, thus affording an opportunity for practical * 
experience in editing. 

One English teacher successfully combines a study of vocations 
with the study of vocabulary. She works with her students in 
developing clear meanings of such descriptive words as optimist, 
idealist, realist, politician, humorist, sage, and the like. 
The word meanings are then reinforced by discussing vocations 
which would demand some of these qualities. A typical discussion, 
for example, might center around "Which of these qualities does 
a secretary need?" 
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CAREERS RELATED TO LANGUAGE ARTS 




BUSINESS 

SCIENCE 



ARTS 5 

LEVELS 

SERVICE 

CLERICAL 

& 

OUTDOOR 

GENERAL 

ENTERTAIN- 



B. SALES 

TECHNOLOGY 


CULTURAL 

flENT 


Reading 

Advertising 

rr^chnical 

Sports 

Lawyers 

.ecturer 


Specialist 

Manager 

Wri ter 

Uriter 

Editor 

Author 


Speech 

^ublic 



Clergy- 

Continuity 


Therapist 

Relations 



man 

Uriter 

I 

Sales 



Engl ish 

Actor 

B. A. 


Engineer 



and 

Dramatic 

or 


rraffic 



Language 

Critic 

above 


Manager 



Art 

Teacher 

Foreign 

Corres- 
pondent 

Tutor 

Journalist 

Scenario 
Writer 

II 

Interpre- 

detail 

cryptographer 


Radio 

5cript 
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The following activity pages are grouped into Skill Activities, 
Specific Subject Activities, and General (overlapping) Activities 
and projects • 

HEY! 

Please Use These Ideas! Students will be involved in interesting— 
even fun-leami ng experiences. Also, you have some ready-made replies 
to their questions of relevancy: Hey, how come I gotta learn this? 
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SKILL ACTIVITIES 
ACTIVITY: GIVING AND FOLLOMING DIRECTIONS 


AIM: To show the students the difficulties in 
explaining a simple task 

Description: In many job situations, the begining worker 
needs training to perform certain tasks. Learning to give 
and follow directions are a necessary language skill. 

Have students tell each other how to tie their shoe laces. 
Caution the "doer" to follow the directions of the "speaker" 
exactly; take nothing for granted. | 

As a follow-up, try writing the instructions. 

Relate these activities to learning skills for jobs. 

Materials: Students who are wearing tied shoes. 


ACTIVITY: FILLING OUT JOB APPLICATION FORMS LEGIBLY 

AIM: To accyjaint students with actual forms and to 
use clear handwriting in following written 
directions 

Note: There are many follow-up activities that stem from 
this study: 


a. Vocabulary of Terms 

b. Discussion of Minors in the World of Work 

c. The Lanvguage of the Legal Document 

d. Discussion of How Unique Each Child's Application Is- 
He is an Individual 

e. Why is Correct Spelling Important in Filling Out an 
Application 
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Arkansas Department of Labor Telephone: 371-1401 

Capitol Hill Building— Little Rock 72201 


APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT OF MINOR 

Section I STATEMENT OF PARENT, GUARDIAN OR CUSTODIAN 

(This statement must be completed by the parent, guardian 
or custodian of this child and signed by the parent, guardian 
or custodian, and also by the child). 

\ 

Arkansas, _ , 19_ 

(City or Town) (Month and Date) 

I, the undersigned, hereby affirm that I am the 

(Parent, Guardian or Custodian) 

o f , now residing at 

(First Name) (Middle Name) (Last NameT 


(Give Street and Number, City, County, State, Zip Code) 

and that is the ^child of 

(He or She) (1st, 2nd, etc) (Father's Name in Full) 

and 

(Mother's Maiden Name) 

and was born In , i ^ 

(City) (County) (State) 

on the day of • 19 , and is now years of age. 

(Month) 

School last attended ^ ^ . _ » . 

(Name of School) (Location) (Years) 

Grade completed 

Child will be employed by 

(Give Name of Firm and Address) 

as 

(Occupation of Minor) 
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and I am willing that ^be so employed, and ask that 

(He or She) 

an employment certificate be issued to said child as provided 
by law* 

^(Signature of Parent, Guardian or Custodian) 
(Address of Parent, Guardian or Custodian) 

Signature of Child: 
(Child Must Sign Own Name Here) 

Take Advantage of Our Free Employment Services 

Contact Your Local Office of Our Employment Security Division 
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Section 2 

INTENTION TO EMPLOY (This form is to be filled out by Employer) 

Date , 19 

The undersigned intends to employ: 

(Name of Minor) (address of Minor) 

in the capacity o f 

(Specific Occupation! 

in the 

for days per v;eek, hours per day, beginning 

A. M. and ending ^P, M,* 

Full-time employment during school hours ) (Cross out statement 
Part-time or vacation employment only ) which does not apply) 

(Name of Employer) (Business Address) 

The undersigned intends to employ the above-mentioned minor im- 
mediately upon receipt of a certificate issued by the Arkansas 
Department of Labor and agrees to comply v/ith the provisions of 
the Arkansas Statutes and the Fair Labor Standards Act relating 
to the employment of minors. 

*T[ns information Must 

be provided, (Signature* of Employer or Authorized Agent 

Section 3 RECORD FTROOF OF AGE 

County or City of ^Date , 19 

Chi 1 d 

(Name) (Address) 

(Fatlier*s Name in Full) X^'other's Maiden Name) 

Date of birth shown on record_^ D ate of 

^[Ftonthl COay) (Year) 

original issue 
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Age shown on record ^Plaoi: of birt h ^ 

(City) (County) (State) 

Proof presented with this application, 

(a) Birth Certificate 

(b) Record of Baptism or Confirmation 

(c) Bible Record 

{d) Passport or Certificate of Arrival in the United States 

{e) Insurance Policy at least one year old 

{f) School Record 

{g) Draft Registration Certificate 

!• 

(Place of Issuance, Town and State) 

2. 

(Number of Other Identifying Information) 

3. If birth certificate, give Vital Statistics File Number 

I hereby certify that I have examined and approved the above 
evidence of age and that it has been in existence at least 
years . 

* 

(Name and Address of Office) (Signature of Person Making This Record) 

*If birth date is verified by a notary public, county clerk, or 
other public official, the appropriate seal must appear at this 
pi ace. 
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SKILL ACTIVITIES 
ACTIVITY: LISTENING CAREFULLY AND FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 


AIM: To give students practice in giving and following 
accurate verbal directions 

Materials: Paper, jpencil, prepared pictures. 


WHATZIT 

The following pictures are for use in giving direction and/or 
listening exercise. 

Have one student look at the picture (without the others seeing 
it) and give verbal directions for drawing the picture. He may 
not tell what the object is or what it is used for. Descriptive 
t erms only may be used; such as; beginning three inches from the 
left hand side and two inches from the top draw a line one inch 
to the right; place your pencil in the middle of the page four 
inches from the top, draw a vertical line to within one inch of 
the bottom of the page; starting one inch up from the bottom of 
the page and two inches from the left hand side draw a line ap- 
proximating one o'clock to the center of the paper; etc. Mo 
questions may be asked and there should be no discussion until 
the activity is completed. 

At the conclusion of the exercise all papers may be shown and 
a discussion conducted concerning the directions— how they might 
be more explicit, more easily understood, what was helpful and 
the object or picture itself. 
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START SIMPLE 



SKILL ACTIVITIES 


ACTIVITY: LIBRARY SKILLS 

AIM: To bring job classification and employment information 
to students through a development of library skills 

Description: Vtorking with the media specialist, the teacher can 
orient the students' study toward their career education. Teachers 
can choose almost any topics of investigation for their students' 
library exploration. So--Why not choose jobs? 

Materials: For a start, use the list of occupations in this book's 
"flodge-Podge" Section. This list leads directly to studies of: 

a. Classification 

b. Card Catalogue 

c. Reference Sources 

Note: Students can investigate the wide range of specialist 
librarians, who work in so many specific areas. 
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SKILL ACTIVITIES 


ACTIVITY: INTERVIEWING 

AIM: To use an exploration of jobs as a tool to 
learn interviewing skills 

Description: Students interview a parent, teacher, or other 
worker and fill in the form. Any unansvN'ered blanks can be 
researched (i.e.. Where can these jobs be found). Follow up 
activities could include: 

a. Organizing an outline of the material 

b. Writing a resume as if the student were this person 
applying for a subsequent job. 

c. Students can be assigned specific job titles—or let them 
choose one of their own interest. Then they can research 
the answers. 

Materials: The following form and pencil. 
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INTERVIEW FORM 
POSITION OR TITLE 
JOB DESCRIPTION 

NUMBER OF YEARS IN PRESENT OCCUPATION 
AMOUNT OF REQUIRED FORMAL EDUCATION 
WORKING CONDITIONS 

IS YOUR WORK ANY DIFFERENT THAN IT WAS TEN YEARS AGO? 
HOW? (Different Equipment or Tools, Easier?) 

WHAT HAS MADE THE DIFFERENCE? (Inventions, Technological 
Improvements) 

IS THERE ANYTHING YOU COULD HAVE DONE BEFORE YOU STARTED 
YOUR CAREER THAT COULD HAVE MADE YOU MORE SUCCESSFUL? 

WHAT SCHOOL COURSES DO YOU FIND MOST USEFUL IN YOUR WORK? 
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HAVE YOU HAD TO RETURN TO SCHOOL TC RECEIVE ADDITIOflAL 
TRAINING SINCE YOU BEGAN WORKING? 

WHAT OTHER JOBS ARE OPEN TO YOU? 

WHAT DO YOU ! .KE TO DO IN YOUR SPARE TIME? 

WHAT DO YOU LIKE BEST ABOUT YOUR JOB? 

WHAT DO YOU LIKE' LEAST ABOUT YOUR JOB? 

IF YOU HAD TO CHOOSE AGAIN WOULD YOo CHOOSE THIS JOB? 

I^IHERE ARE THESE TYPES OF JOBS FOUND? 

WHAT ARE THE HOURS AND EARNINGS? 

now WOULD YOU FIND A JOB IN THIS FIELD? 
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SKILL ACTI\riTIES 


ACTIVITY: VOCABULARY 

AIM: Using a list of personality traits as vocabulary 
terms, the teacher and student can discuss 
characteristics required for various jobs, 

Haterials: Vocabulary List 

Note: Concurrent activity: 

1 . Number each word, 

2, Ask each student to pick his own characteristics 
from the list. Example: (2, 3, 5, J7, 19, 20) 

3. Teacher compiles a class list of numbered "secret 
people", (no names) 

4, Pass out list and see if the students can fill in each 
others names. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 


ABRUPT: 

ABSENT-MINDED: 

AFFECTIONATE: 

AGGRESSIVE: 


Blunt, Plain-spoken 
Habitually Forgetful 
Tender and Loving 

1. Boldly Hostile; Quarrelsome. 2. Bold and 


AMBITIOUS: 
AMIABLE: 


AGREEABLE: 
ALOOF: 


AGRUMENTATIVE: 
ARROGANT: 


Acti ve ; Enterpri s i ng 
Pleasing; Pleasant 
Cool ; Reserved 
Strongly Desirous; Eager 
Good-Natured; Friendly 
Apt to Argue 
Full of Pride; Haughty 


BASHFUL: 
BOLD: 
BOSSY: 
BRIGHT: 


Showing Social Timidity; Shy 
Daring; Fearless 

Inclined to Play Boss (Boss: f^aster or Superior) 
Lively, Cheerful 
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CARELESS: 

COHPLAINER: 
CONCEITED: 
CONFIDENT: 
CONSIDERATE: 


COURTEOUS: 
CREATIVE: 


1. Not shov/ing due care. 

2. Without Care, as, indifferent 
One Who is Dissatisfied 

Vain 

Sure of Oneself 

Given to Care; Observant to Rights 
and Feelings of Others; Showing 
Thoughtful Kindness 
Polite; Gracious 
Inventive 


DEPENDABLE: 
DETERMINED: 
DISHONEST: 

EAGER: 
EASY-GOING: 

EMOTIONAL: 
ENERGETIC: 

ENTHUSIASTIC; 

FORWARD: 
FRIENDLY: 

GAY: 

GENEROUS: 

GENTLE: 

GREEDY: 

HONEST: 


INDUSTRIOUS: 

INQUISITIVE: 
JEALOUS: 

KIND: 

LAZY: 
LOYAL: 


Trustworthy, Reliable 
Having One's Mind Made Up 
Not to be Trusted 

Impatient or anxious 

Having a Comfortable Gait; Taking 

Life Easily 

Easily Aroused to Emotion 

1. Having Energy (Energy: Force 

Strength), 2. Active Eager; 

Interested; Eager 

Bold; Presumptuous 

Kindly Disposed; Not Hostile 

Joyous; Lively 

Willing to give or share; Unselfish 

1. Refined; Polite. 2. Generous; Kinda 

Wanting Excessively to Have or Acquire 

1. Trustworthy; Truthful . 2. Showing 
Fairness and Sincerity 

Characterized by earnest, steady effort; 
Hard-Working 

Inclined to ask questions; Curious 
Suspiciously watchful; Intolerant of 
Rivalry 

Sympathetic, Gentle, Benevolent 

Not Eager or V/illing to Work 

Faithful to the Lawful Government; True 

to any Person to Whom one owes Fidelity; 

Constant 
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NEGATIVE: 

OBSTINATE: 

OPPORTUNIST: 

ORDERLY: 
OVERSENSITIVE: 

PATIENT: 


PERSERVING: 
PERSISTENT: 

POISED: 
POSITIVE: 
RELIABLE: 
RUTHLESS: 

SARCASTIC: 
SELF- CENTERED: 

SENSITIVE: 

SHORT-TEMPERED: 

SHY: 

SILLY: 

SINCERE: 

SOCIABLE: 

STABLE: 

SULLEN: 

STUBBORN : 
STUDIOUS: 


Expressing Denial or Refusal 

Unreasonably Determined to Have 
One's Way 

One Who Thinks or Does Something 
Without Regard For Principles. 
Well -Behaved 
Very Sensitive 

Bearing or Enduring Pains, Trials, 

or the Like Without Complaint; Able 

to Bear Strain, Stress, Etc. 

Doing Things in Spite of Difficulty 

Continuing, Especially in the Face of 

Opposition 

The Bearing of the Body or Head; Carriage 
Having the Mind Set; Confident 
Dependable 

Without Pity or Compassion 

Uses Stinging or Cutting Remarks 
Concerned only with One's Affairs; 
Shelfish 

Easily Offended; Touchy 

Having a Quick Temper 

Easily Frightened; Timid 

Happy, Good; Lacking in Sense; Foolish 

Without Deceit or Pretense 

Friendly 

Firm in Character, Purpose, Etc. 
Showing 111 -Humor and Resentment by 
Withdrawal; Glooniy; Dismal 
Persistent; Obstinate 

1. Given to or Pursuing Study. 2. Diligent 
in Attention; Carefully Ernest 


TACTFUL: 

THaioHTFUL: 
TOLERANT: 


Knowing How to do or Say the Right Thing 

Without Offending 

Considerate 

Inclined to Tolerate Other's Beliefs 
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SPECIFIC SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 


SPEECH - DRAMA - DEBATE 

ACTIVITY: PANTOMINE EXERCISES 

AIM: Nonverbal cornmuni cation is an intregal part of 
the language arts, and skills of this nature 
are necessary to jobs in the areas of the 
performing arts. 

Description: Everyone enjoys tliis one! It can be utilized 
in several ways. 

1. Each student is assigned one pantomime. The others do 
not know which one; they haven't even seen any of them, 
"Actor" tries to get "audience" to understand his "act". 

2. All students have the lists. Assign one number (secretly) 
to each student performer. One by one, each student acts. 
The rest of the class writes actor's name by the correct 
number. 

Materials: The following exercises: 
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PANTOMir.E EXERCISES 

1. Go through a huge pile of clothes looking for a lost sock. 
You can't find it, 

2. You are blind. Feel your way around an unfamiliar room. 
Someone's after you, 

3. Chase a frog. Catch it. Hold it carefully. 

4. You are sitting in a movie. Someone spills a coke down 
your back. 

5. Listen carefully to a lov; sound and try to decide what it is. 

You are at home alone. You hear scary foot steps in the 
next room. 

7. Come home from school and smell cookies baking in the 
kitchen. 

8. You are reading a book. You come to something mildly 
amusing. Then it gets a little funnier. It gets funnier 
and funnier until it really cracks you up, 

9. You are painting your room. You spill some paint on the 
carpet. You hear your mother coming. 

10. You are washing dishes. Someone has played a joke on 

you by hiding a mouse trap in the suds. Suddenly it catches 
you on the finger. 

11. While getting ready for school, you accidentally mistake 
hair cream for toothpaste. 

12. You are walking alone on a dark, spooky night. You wander 
into a graveyard. 

13. A friend makes you a dog food sandwich for a joke. You 
take a bite and munch a while before you realize something 
is wrong, 

14. You are a fashion model. You have to model. You have to 
model a suit of armor that is so heavy you can hardly walk. 
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15. A friend has sneaked a raw egg into your back pocket. 
You sit down. 

16. You have a date who's suppose to meet you at a bus stop. 
You wait and wait. He/She never shows up. 

17. You're telling a friend a real spicy piece of gossip. 
You are so taken up with your story that you lean 
back and put your hand on a hot stove. 

18. You're trying to study for a big test the next day. Your 
brother or sister keeps turning up the record player. 

19. You get in an elevator. It goes up several stories and 
gets stuck between floors. 

20. You are chewing gum in class. You cough and the gum 
gets stuck to your fingers. The teacher is glancing 
in your direction. You try desperately to get rid of 
the gum, but it gets stuck worse and worse. 

21. You see a baby bird that has fallen from its nest.. You 
carefully pick it up and gently put it back. A cat walks 
up looking hungrily at the bird. You try to stay be- 
tween the cat and the tree. Finally you c!iase the cat 
away. 

22. The best friend you ever had is leaving on a plane. You 
v/atch him or her walk out and climb the loading ramp. 
The huge jets roar — the plane thunders away, takes off, 
and gets smaller and smaller until it's just a tiny speck 
in the air. 

23. You come out of a dark movie into the bright sunlight. 
You seem to have forgotten where you parked your bike. 
As you look around it gradually dawns on you that some- 
one has stolen it. You get that scary, panicky feeling 
in the pit of your stomach. You look frantically around. 

24. Someone v/ho has been very mean to you walks by. 

25. A relative is having a very serious operation. You are 
waiting anxiously. The doctor comes out and tells you 
he's all right. 
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26, You walk into a friend's house. No one is at home. 
You see something on a table that belongs to him or 
her. You want to take it. You pick it up. No one 
would ever know. But he's your friend, Dut he's 
sometimes mean to you. It's wrong to steal. You 
are torn between friendship and greed. You finally 
decide to do the right thing. You slowly replace 
the object. Then you feel good, 

27, You're walking barefoot in soft, deep grass. Suddenly 
you step on the sharp stones of a gravel driveway. Then 
you get out of the driveway on to a side walk. It's 
blistering hot from the sun. You jump back into the 
cool, soft grass, 

28, You are sewing. You stick yourself with the needle, 

29, You are visiting a foreign friend. His mother serves 
you a strange food you've never seen before. It looks 
icky. You're careful, but you taste it. You don't 
want to hurt their feelings. You take another bite. 
Boy! Is that good! 

30, You're walking in the woods. You run into a skunk 
and he lets you have it! 

31, You take a big gulp of hot chocolate and burn your 
tongue. You get out an ice cuhe to put on the burn, 
but then it hurts your finger, 

32, You pick up a baby kitten. It is wild and bites and 
scratches you, 

33, You see a friend walking in front of a car. You see 
him get hit, 

34, Open an old chest and find a skeltonl 

35, Cathe a most unwilling and angry cat, 

36, Drive a nail —hit your thumb. 
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SPECIFIC SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 


SPEECH - DRAMA - DEBATE 

ACTIVITIES: r^lany S uggestions 

AIM: Skill development in language arts 

Description: Witli a minimum of adaptation, these activities 
can be associated with careers. Remind yourself to "keep 
careers in mind" 

Note: Some activities are very simple; others are more 
complex. Teachers can choose those most appropriate to 
his class. 
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1. Have each student stand in front of class and count 
the number of people present (silently). 

2. Have each student stand in front of the class and 
state his name and address. 

3. Plan an execute the preparation and eating of a fruit. 

4. Say a word and pantomime a v;ord that rhymes with the 
given word. 

5. Discuss talking, screarr.ing (use of facial and throat 
muscles) . 

C. Play charades (use song titles, movies, etc., anything 
familiar to your students). 

7. Identify a conflict situation and act it out with a 
small group. 

3. Have each student select a short story; read to class 
and translate into a drama. 

9. Dramatize vocational scenes. 

10. Have students create a story and translate into a drama. 

11. In groups of five or six select one of the dramas to 
produce. Appoint crews, rehearse, present to class. 
Class evaluation and group evaluation. 

12. Read short story into tape recorder. Listen in pairs 
and evaluate each other's reading. 

13. Write individual short stories and tape. 

14. Design and construct puppet stage. Write dramas. Make 
puppets and costumes. Produce. 

15. Class discussion on commercials (purpose, content, 
approach, etc.) 

16. Have students analyze two commercials. 
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Write Individual commercials and tape. 
Debate and discussion topics can include: 

a. Advantages and disadvantages of various jobs. 

b. Social "rank" of jobs. 

c. Government control and regulation of industry. 

d. Automation and technology and changes in employment. 

Keep careers in mind. 
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SPECIFIC SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 


COMPOSITION 

ACTIVITY & AIM: Writing Career - Based Compositions 

Description: Teachers of composition have a variety of topics 
from which to choose when assigning writing activities. 
Why not use careers? 

1. What's it like to be? 
(exist, live, etc.7" 

2. What's it like to be a 1 

a. Parent 

b. Pilot 

c. Secretary 

d. Senator 

3. The day no one worked. 

Composition skills and techniques can be based on careers. 
THINK ABOUT IT ! ! ! I 


GRAMMAR 

Oh, yes. Career Education can be related to Grammar, even. 
Copywriters and editors — ■ what do they do? How come they 
gotta know grammar? 

Poor grammar and usage can influence attitudes and opinions 
of the employee . . . from his employer . . . from his co- 
workers . 

HOW? WHY? TALK IT OVER? 
In using basic parts of speech and sentence patterns, choose 
occupational examples and terminology. Why not? 
Instead of: THE BOY HIT THE BALL. 
Why not: THE ELECTRICIAN WIRED THE HOUSE. 

THREE ftCHANICS CHANGED THE SPARKPLUGS AND 
ROTATED THE WHEELS. 
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SPECIFIC SUBJECT ACTIVITIES 


SPEECH - DRAMA - DEBATE 

ACTIVITY: COMMUNICATIONS 

AIM: Students become aware of jobs in the coirr^unications 
field 

Materials: Following fonn; pencil 

Follow-up activities can include research or discussion of: 

1. Where do these people work? 

2. What training have they had? 

3. To what jobs can these people advance? 
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COMMUNICATIONS OCCUPATIONS 
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WRITER 

REPORTER 

COLUMNIST 

JOURNALIST 

EDITOR 

INTERPRETER 

AUCTIONEER 


UORD LIST 

PUBLISHER 
CRITIC 


LECTURER 
ARTIST 


CORRESPONDENT ILLUSTRATOR 


TEACHER 
TRANSLATOR 
ANNOUNCER 
ACTOR 


ACTRESS 
INSTRUCTOR 
AUTHOR 
NEWSBOY 


FIND THE WORDS LISTED ABOVE AMONG THE SCRAMBLED LETTERS AND CIRCLE. 
THE WORDS MAY BE SPELLED VERTICALLY, HORIZONTALLY OR DIAGONALLY. 
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Gi::iCRAL ACTIVITIES 


Here is a list of some overlapping projects and activities 
associating careers \nt\i the language arts program. 

Peruse! Use! 

Review the four main areas of the language arts program- 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing—and ask the students 
to discuss how these tools can be used to obtain information 
regarding careers. The class may list ways of gathering career 
information under the appropriate language arts headings. The 
students may develop a list that looks something like the 
foil owing: 

A. Listening 

T! Tape Recordi ngs 

2. Records 

3. Work Sounds 

4. Films 

5. Filmstrips 

C. Workers' Talk 

B. Speaking 

1. Interv i ews 

2. Role Playing 

3. Skits 

4. Debates 

5. Discussion 

6. Oral Reports 

C. Reading 

TI Career Cooks 

2. Work Kits 

3. Library Books 

4. Magazines 

5. Newspaper 

6. Textbooks 

7. Pamphlets 

8. Occupational Briefs 
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D. Writing 

1 . Letter 

2. Write Newspaper Articles 

3. Write Want Ads 

4. Career Notebooks 

5. Preparing Graphs and Charts 

6. Making Scrapbooks 


Have students ask their parents to name their friends and 
tell how they met them. Discuss in class. 

Explain why a good job at sixteen years of age may be a 
poor job at thirty. 

On the basis of human goals and needs, make judgments about 
the events that led to your parent's selection of a job. 
Consider the issues from the viewpoints of self, family, 
and society. 

Debate social ranking professional and trade jobs. 

Have each student select an occuption he would like to have 
and tell why; select one he wouldn't like and tell why. Use 
tape recorder. 

Discuss value system. 

Use the word "value" in a variety of sentences. 

Have each student tell what work they don't like and why; 
what v/ork they like and why. 

List values often associated with certain job families. 

Hold up a series of objects, one at a time, from a paper 
ba^ (Mirror, Crayon, Hammer, Record, Book, etc.) Have 
students write down the one they would choose. Have 
students relate their choices and tell why. Discuss the 
influence of values. 
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Play tape recordings of jobs students selected and 
analyze ho\/ values played a part in selection. 


Have students write what jobs they would consider if: 

a. Power were important to them 

b. Respect to others were important to then 

c. Affection of others were ii:^portant to them 

d. Producing a good product were important to then 


ACTIVITY: LANGAUA-^E ARTS GAME 

AIM: Synthesis of language arts and careers 

Materials: Following game model and directions 

Note: Can be modified beautifully for use over and over. 
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CAREERS IN FIVE FOR LANGUAGE ARTS 


ACTIVITY: CAREERS 

Alfl: To familiarize students with career opportunities 
related to Language Arts 

Rules-: Fill in the blanks with the corresponding letters. 
The letters are picked at random. The class and 
category are chosen by subject matter. 

The players have five minutes to complete as many 
blanks as possible. For a square to be properly 
filled, it should have a word which starts with 
the letter in the left-hand column and must 
correspond with the category. 


CLASS 


FAMOUS 
PEOPLE 


IN 
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USED 
IN 


CAREERS 
AVAILABLE 
IN (PLACE) 


CAREERS IN 
(A LANGUAGE, 
ARTS FIELD) 


SUBJECT IN 
SCHOOL THAT 
PREPARE YOU 
FOR ACTING 


CATEGORY 


LITERATURE 
(or perform- 
inq Arts) 


GRAMMAR NEWSPAPER 
(or Lit- OFFICE 
erature) 


ENGLISH 
(or Speech) 


E 


M 


F 
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GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


ACTIVITY: MORE IDEAS ! 

1, Greeting Cards - A Unit 
Writing Verse 
Language Usage 

a. Spelling, Vocabulary 

b. Puns, Similies, Etc. 

Art Department could assist in sketching cartoon's 

colors, etc. 
Could be sold - Bring in business aspects 
Some people do these activities as their job! Imagine 

2, A well-planned and organized fielc". trip to a radio 
station could be a perfect way to show the synthesis 
of language arts and occupations. 

3, A writing unit could plan and develop a community. 
Start with a vacant lot and end with an entire 
community* 
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CAREERS RELATED TO MATHEMATICS 


There are various instances in which mathematics can be applied 
directly to the work involved in various careers. A possible 
introductory unit would have each student investigate a job 
cluster and determine ways in which math is used in jobs. The 
student could construct a chart illustrating the information. 
He could select a job based on his interests and contribute to 
a class display. 

In addition, the teacher could have presented a visual display 
of posters on job opportunities relating to math. One source 
is J. Weston Walch, Publishers, Portland, Maine, 04104. 

Following are various activities relating to several units 
studied in middle school math. They are merely suggestions 
to show the practical application of math to job careers. 
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ACTIVITY: WHOLE NUMBER OPERATIONS 

AIM: To show the student how basic operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division are 
related to various occupations 

Description: 

1. Given monthly income and size of a family have the student 
determine: 

a. Needs categories for the family (housing, food, trans- 
portation, etc.) 

b. Amount of money to be allocated for each item. 

c. Monthly budget that includes provisions for the estab- 
lishment of an emergency fund. 

2. Bring in a respresentati ve from a business and/or office 
occupation. Have them bring equipment to show operational 
aspects, (example: cashier, checker, clerk, etc.) 

3. Have the student analize the various occupational jobs a 
housewife performs. Then investigate the v/ages received 
by a professional for each job. Have the student compute 
the weekly, monthly, or annual salary that the housewife 
would receive had she performed each job separately. 

4. From the federal pay scale calculate the weekly, monthly ^ or 
yearly salaries for three grades. 

5. Have students do v/ork problems concerning the cost of tools 
or equipment needed in various careers. Use mail order 
catalog as source of information. 

6. Plan trips and compute mileage costs as v/ell as motel 
accomodations. 

ACTIVITY: fiUIIBERS AND NUMERATION SYSTEMS 

AIM: To show the student how the numeration system is 
used in everyday life 

Description: 

1. To show place-value have the student construct, an odometer. 
Take a cylinder (juice can) and around it staple 6-9 strips of 
paper with the digits 0-9 on them. Have one strip red to in- 
dicate tenths of a mile. Turn the strips to indicate the number 
of miles. Students can compute miles traveled. 
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ACTIVITY: GRAPHING 


AIM: To show the studenc many occupations make use 
of graphs 

Description: 

1. Research various occupations to find three which utilize 
graphs. 

2. Invite a speaker from a department store or exchange to 
explain how they use graphs to keep records of sales. 

3. Make a collection of graphs found in newspapers, magazines, 
etc. Explain how thase relate to the occupation discussed 
in the article. 

4. Ask a person from Kan Power to, speak on the use of graphs 
in determining the number of personnel necessary in each 
department. 

5. Discuss the graphs on jobs perspectives in the front of 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook . 

6. Construct a chart which graphically illustrates the chang- 
ing job opportunities. For example, from 1940-the present. 
Also one that charts job projections and the future one 
that will show relationships between specific economic 
trends (Unemployment interest rates, etc.) 

7. Have a weather man de'nonstrate how he uses graphs and grids 
to chart the weather. 


ACTIVITY: GEOMETRY 

AIM: To show that a knowledge of geometric concepts is 
necessary in many occupations. 

Description: 

1. Each student makes a chart of geometric shapes and lists 
the object he sees in everyday life that have this shape. 

2. Have each student measure and calculate the wall space in 

a given room. Then have him find the anount of paint needed 
and compute the paint cost. 

3. Survey an athletic field. 

4. Use resource people such as; surveyors, engineer, draftsman, 
or carpenter to relate how their jobs use geometry. 
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5. Have the student do a construction project using only 
triangles. An example would be a bridge. 

6. Have students design and construct boxed used to contain 
a new product they have devised. Further expansion of 
this project could be that each student would figure the 
rnarket price on his product based on the costs needed to 
produce. 

ACTIVITY: MEASUREMENT 

AIM: To show that measurement is used in many occupations 
as well as everyday life. 

Description: 

1. Discuss the uses of the metric system in sports. 

2. Use resource persons such as automechanic, medical 
personnel, and seamstresses to expl^nn how they use 
the metvic system. 

3. Have the students weigh and measure themselves using both 
the metric and English systems of measurements compare 
the results. 

4. Assign committees to collect various instruments used for 
measuring linear and cubic objects in both metric and 
English systems. Have the committee give a comparative 
demonstration of these instruments. 

5. Have a speaker from aircraft maintenance discuss the im- 
portance of precision and relative error in his occupation. 

6. Measure windows for shades and/or draperies. Compute amount 
of material needed. 

7. Measure buildings, grounds, and play areas. 

8. Using road maps obtained from major oil companies, compute 
mileage from one place to another. 

9. Draw to scale the home the student would like to live in. 

10. Bring in an experienced pattern drafting person. Have them 
explain how their job uses measurement. Then have the 
student design and draft their own pt^ttern. 

11. Have the student find a picture ad. Then figure out the scale 
drawing to the actual size of the product. 

12. Have the student compute the per square foot cost of building 
homes. 

13. Have a photographer explain developing and enlarging prints 
in relation to scales. 
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14. In teaching time, rate, and distance give the students 
airline schedules, rate books, and tickets. Have the 
student discuss how distance defects the ticket cost and 
how speed affects travel time. Explain how time and rate 
factors are arrived at from che airline rate and schedule 
book. Or have an airline representative explain. Have 
the students compute time, rate, distance problems. Allow 
the students to devise their own scheduling including time 
rate^ and distance. 

15. Study the weights and measurements on luggage and equip- 
ment of airline allowances. Discuss the reasons or bring 
in an airline representative to explain. 


ACTIVITY: DECIMALS 

AIM: To show the student how decimals are used in many 
occupations 

Description: 

1. Take the students to the library and have the Dewey Decimal 
System explained. 

2. Make a check register for each student. Have them keep 
track of checks they could writR. Make a bank statement 
from the student checks. Have the student balance their 
check books. 

3. Make a collection of newspaper and magazine articles which 
contain decimals. Discuss how they relate to occupation 
in the article. 

4. Have a carpenter denx)nstrate the micrometer caliper or 
other tools that use decimals (a micrometer caliper measures 
accurately to a thousandth of an inch). 


ACTIVITY: RATIO > PROPORTION, AND PERCENT 

AIM: To show that the concept of ratio ^ proportion, and 
percent is used in many occupations 

Description: 

1. Consider whatever sport is in season and have the students 
compute averages, percent of passes completed, percent of 
shots completed, etc. 
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2. When a sale is in progress have the students bring 
to class the discount prices or percents. From this 
calculate the one not given. 

3. Collect catalogs from various mail order companies. 
Compare their percent interest in time payments. 

4. Compare the differences between various banks or 
credit unions interest rates on loans and/or saving 
accounts. Have the students discover which particular 
bank or credit union has interest rates most beneficial 
to him. 

5. Given a list of foods and budget have the student select 
the best buys by comparison buying. 

6. Bring in a chef to demonstrate or explain how he uses 
ratio and proportion in cutting dov/n or adding to a 
reciept. 

7. Bring in a finance person from a payroll division to 
explain gross and net pay, and to explain the per- 
centages of social security, federal, and state 
deductions. 

8. Compile list of places students have been. Compute 
distances, and make graphs to find percentages at 
beach versus mountains. 

9. Find heights via ratio and proportion. 

10. Using the U. S. Department of Labor's Employment 
Opportunities related to vocational programs, tables 3, 
Labor Demand Overall Projections, have each student 
calculate the percent of growth for at least five 
occupations on a one year and five year projection. 

11. Have a navigotor or pilot demonstrate to the class 
how tfiey use ratio in their flying experiences. 


ACTIVITY: NEGATIVE RATIONAL NUMBERS 

AIM: To show how negative numbers are used in 
occupations in everyday life 

Description: 

1. Make a collection of words which ^re used to denote 
negative numbers such as minus, below, under, etc. 
Have the student name occupations which these words 
would be used. Explain how these terms are used. 

2. Using stock markets results discuss their meanings. 
Have fcdch student choose one or more companies and 
keep a record for a period of time. Evaluate the stock 
after the time alloted. 
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ACTIVITY: PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS 


AIM: To show that a knowledge of probability and 

statistics is necessary in many occupations 

Description: 

1. Ask a traffic policeman to discuss how he uses statistics 
and probability in determining the location of traffic 
signals and where to position policemen to direct traffic. 

2. Using dice, cards, and coins perform some simple probability 
experiments. Have the students research the probability 

of winning or losing various gambling games. 

3. Use resource people such ?.s insurance salesman. 

4. To develop the idea of finding how many ways a sequence of 
tasks can be performed provide -each student with a city 

or state roaci map, obtained from a major oil company. 
Have them select perhaps four intersections or cities and 
find the number of routes from the first to the second, 
second to the third, and third to the fourth. Have them 
trace the routes and then use the counting principle to 
find the total numbers of routes from first to fourth. 


ACTIVITY: ALGEBRA 

AIM: To show the practical application of algebra in 
various occupations 

Description: 

1. Bring in an engineer to show how he transforms and 
eval uates formulas in algebra in his work. 

2. After teaching the binary system, have the students 
build a simple computer. 

3. Have a computer specialist explain the various work 
done on a computer. Have him give the students problems 
that they can solve on their computers. 

4. Take a field trip to see a computer in operation. 
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THE DAY THERE WAS NO MATH 


An added activity to stress math in everyday living 
situations would be to have a day in which there was 
no math. This would include any exchanging of money, 
telling time, listing page numbers, grading papers, 
etc. This could be done school -wide as well as in the 
individual classrooms^ 

Time could be ignored. Teachers could arrive late. 
Bells or dissmissal for classes done at any time, 
thus some classes would be longer than usual and 
ethers shorter. 

If handing out materials, give some students more than 
others. In monetary exchange, give wrong change as 
well as give different value to the coins. 

Assign lessons without giving page numbers. Give a 
test without a grade. 

The follow-up would have each child analize the effects 
of the previous day. Go into a discussion on how 
math really does affect daily living. 
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MATH OCCUPATIONS 
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PILOT 

AUDITOR 
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FIND THE OCCUPATION 


Mr. Neal, Mr, McMillan, Mr, Jensen, and Mr, Burnett 
serve the town of Orange as building contractor, banker, 
doctor^ and mechanic-though not necessarily respectively. 
The doctor earns exactly twice as much as the mechanic, 
the banker twice as much as the doctor, and the building 
contractor earns exactly twice as much as the banker, 

Mr, Burnett earns more than Mr, Jensen, Mr, Neal does not 
earn more than Mr, McMillan; Mr, McMillan does not earn 
more than Mr, Burnett, and Mr, Jensen earns twice as much 
as Mr, McMillan, What is each man's occupation? 


ANSWER: 

Mechanic Mr, Neal Banker Mr, Jensen 

Doctor Mr, McMillan Building Contractor Mr, Burnett 
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FIND THE ANSWER 
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CAREERS RELATED TO A MULTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Courses in the cultura"! area can be used not only to explore 
occupations in this field but also to investigate social and 
economic job conditions, to observe trends and changes in the 
employment world, and to see the interrelationships among all 
workers. By teaching the culture of people who may use another 
language, attention can be focused on their means of earning 
a livelihood. In each comnunity there are personnel available 
for contacts— some of them within the limits of the military 
installation and others in the national community itself. The 
assistant to the mayor— the Cultural and Educational Affairs 
Minister in the local government— is most willing to help 
develop field trips and other visitations. The Department of 
Tourism, under the auspicies of the host nation government, 
can be of great help in planning and executing suggestions. 
The ideal for this level of school is to find field trips 
about one half hour away from the physical plant. This will 
allow for travel time without disturbing too many other classes. 
Find people who are NOT the usual stereotype. Ask workers 
from the community outside the base to come and bring tools 
of their trade. Cover the whole occupational spectrum by ask- 
ing pilots, goldsmiths, ministers, authors, disc jockeys, etc., 
to come to school and talk with the students. Other areas 
such as language arts, science and social studies can be in- 
volved by having the pupils make interview notes and thank 
you letters, etc. 

Children may also be taken off base to visit unusual occupa- 
tions, such as a vinegar factory or sugar refinery. There 
are, in addition, many valuable contacts vn'thin the nationals 
v/ho are employed on the installation. The knov/ledge they 
possess in weather information, etc., may be superior to that 
which their supervisors may offer. At school, your best con- 
tacts are the culture teacher, the media center, the admin- 
istration, and the district coordinator. They are eager to 
supply additional help and material at any time. 

The following material may easily be utilized in many other 
areas, such as social studies and foreign languages. An 
excellent easy book to refer to for other ideas is the Yellow 
Pages of Learning Resources by Massachusettes Institute of 
Technology Press 1972. 
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CAREERS RELATED TO A MULTI -CULTURAL SOCIETY 
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ACTIVITY: PEOPLE AT WORK U\ A MULTNCUITUSI^L SOCIrTY 


^•:mS: To identify a variety of ways peoi:>le earn a livino 
To rocognize individual differences 
To list reasons for choosing the course 

r^oscription: Students view film and discuss "How many jobs do 
you see?" Display a bulletin board with a variety of pictures 
of people working. Have students i^^ntify apparent category. 
Have students tell of people they know v;ho w?)rk at such jobs. 
Discuss titles, descriptions, etc. 

Id«p»ntify "How we differ". 

Students left-handed-^^tand 
Students who like to reacS^tand 
Students who enjoy ari thmetic-staiwJ 

Discuss v/hy they enrolled and what they hope to gain. Teacher 
lists students* stated goals. 

riaterials: Film: "Where the Action Is",^ Area Vocational School, 
Trade Magazines, Newspapers, Sheet to i<3^?itify personal character- 
istics, Blackboard, Overhead Projector^ 
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ACTI VITY : SUGGESTED TEACHING ACTIVITI ES 


Alf^: To instill an appreciation of the V'/orth of others 
To make available opportunities for future job 
sel ection 

To be able to prepare academically for a chosen 
career 

To compare occupations in different cultures 
To follow the exchange of realtionships between 
cul tures 

Description: 

1. Visit the Chamber of Commerce. 

2. Visit Civic Club meetings. 

3. Visit city hall and public offices. 

4. Use public officials as resource persons. 

5. Attend a City Council meeting. 

6. Invite local Civic Club members to class to discuss 
their organizations. 

7. Visit the Red Cross of the host nation. 

8. Have the class organize and entertain parents and/or 
guests at a tea. 

9. Process raw materials native to tne area. 

10. Visit a local restaurant. Have the club talk about 
the training needed for this occupation. 

11. Establish a class restaurant of native and/or foreign 
foods. 

12. The class may build a city and/or a farm. 

13. Set up a factory or corporation. ' 

14^. Trace occupations and countries involved in delivering 
a message from Washington, D. C. to your location if 
no telephone, telegraph, or other v/ireless of communication 
were not available for a one day period. 

15. Dramatize bi -lingual occupations. 

16. In a court, name the occupations involved in a trial. 

17. Start a banking system in the classroom using movies 

other than American. 

18. Visit an orphanage. 

19. Illustrate or find pictures of how different cultures 
meet the needs of food, clothing, shelter and safety. 

Oral presentation with graphics using an overhead projector 
can be made. 
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20. Have children niodel clothing from various cultures, 
representing occunations or special activities. 

21. Develop a book about the fruits, vegetables, flov/ers, 
music, dance, songs, handicraft, and/or receipts of 
some other culture. These might even be told as a 
class project: to raise money. 

22. Take pictures and make slides or a film of another 
culture. 

23. Map all major and secondary roads off base. 

24. Invite another school to a field day and play games 
native to another culture. 
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MUSIC 


The music teacher helps co develop in all pupils an 
appreciation for music that will promote better use 
and enjoyment of leisure. For those students with 
above ayeraye music ability and interest, there are 
opportunities for them to prepare for both part-time 
and full-time music careers. To supplement a regular 
vocation, a person with musical ability can receive 
remuneration as a vocalist, church choir director, 
organist, accompanist, community chorus leader, or 
member of a band or community orchestra. Students 
with sufficient talent should be encouraged to read 
about career possiblities in music teaching, con- 
ducting, composing, arranging, recording, and music 
critic work. Opportunities for vocalists and instru- 
mentalists exist in radio, movies, and television, 
and on the concert stage. The school music program 
furnishes an excellent chance for students to try 
out their skills along these lines. 

As students are motivated by the assistance of and 
interaction with other students, it is highly re- 
commended that music teachers utilize the talents 
of high school students to tutor and assist in 
teaching in the middle schools. Appropriate career 
materials and films on music careers are available 
in each District and also in the Area Curriculum 
Center. 
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CAREERS RELATED TO MUSIC 
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The following sugciested activities are designed to help students 
have a better understanding of career education concepts: 

ACTIVITY 

1. Have students tell as many jobs as they can think of that re- 
late to music. List these on a large piece of tagboard and 
nount on wall, (Don't forget workers involved in making 
instruments.) 

2. Have students find pictures in magazines or newspapers shov;- 
ing how people use music as a form of recreation or pastime. 

3. Vihen singing songs related to an occupation discuss what 
workers are depicted. 

4. Have students make a bulletin board using the attached diagram 
as a guide. They could find pictures in magazines that depict 
the various occupations related to music. 

5. Discuss with students how music training they are receiving 
could be valuable to them in later life. 

6. Discuss niusic as a form of recreation or pastime. 

MUSIC 

Have student research the salaries of different music career 
areas and musiC hobbies (e.g., church organist, housewife piano 
teacher) and chart theni. 

Have students conduct a survey of occupations related to P.E., 
recreation and health and determine basic education requirements. 
These will be shared in class. 

Have student attempt to play numerous musical instruments to 
experience the skills required for performing on each. 

Have the student report on the necessary retraining of a tradi- 
tional musician so he can perform electronic music. 

Working in pairs, the students will critically analyze a tape 
made of their performance. Each student wiM note the satisfaction 
he has received from his performance and write his own self- 
analysis. 
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In the field of music, the student will state the types of 
music v/hich he enjoyed at tl)e sixth, seventh, and eighth 
level. lie will note and analyze the significant changes 
which my have occurred. 

Through film strips and class visits by musicians and music 
industry personnel, have the student list the benefits to 
society of the different nusical occupations. 

Have student compare and contrast the monetary and aesthetic 
benefits of a variety of musical occupations (e.g., symphonic 
violinist, popular musicians, composer, and conductor.) 

Have the students survey and chart the different economic needs and 
wants of various musical occupations and compare the economic 
reqards of these fields. 

Have the students divide into groups to demonstrate how 
technology has changed jobs in the reproducing and the 
transmitting of music (records, tapes, printing music). 
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PHYSICAL EDIJlATION 


Aptitude and likinn for physical education activities constitute 
the basic requirenents for success in a variety of vocations, 
including. nrofossional athletics, dancing, skatinq, coaching, 
carp counseling and directina, social service organization load- 
f?rshin, recreation v^orl:, and teachinq. Instruction in heaU^, 
v/hich is include:-' in th^ physical education courses of study, 
Sf^rvos to focus attention on the need for more persons to fill 
the ienands of the expanding field of health and medical careers. 

Health instruction can also he used to promote consideration of 
the health aspects of vocations, such as the suitability of vari- 
ous occupations for the physically and emotionally handicapped, 
the existence of occupational diseases, and the laws pertaining 
to workers ano working conditions. A vocational rehabilitation 
counselor, or representative of other qovernment agencies involved 
in operation and enforcement of lav/s governing health natters, 
could he invited to speak to the class on the work opportunities 
in this field. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Alfl: The activities that have been provided can be used as 
"discussion openers" and short eye-opening exercises 
to supplement your units in Career Education as related 
to health and physical education. This list is by no 
means complete, but one that will get you started and 
assist you in integrating your subject areas with health 
and physical education and your student's Career Education, 

It is hoped that you will be able to find the time to 
look over the other activities in other areas as many 
can be easily adopted to your specific discipline. 

ACTIVITY: P. E. - PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Description: 

1. Students will spend a few minutes before the physical 
education activities are entered into and discuss the 
characteristics an individual would need to possess to 
be a successful worker in a physical education related 
job or career (e.g., teacher, camp counselor, recreation 
director, or professional sportsman). 

2. On the basis of his abilities and interests in physical 
activities, the student will compile a folder on related 
occupational areas. 

3. Students will read stories about people in sports such 
as. The Jackie Robinson Story ; Fear Strikes Out; The 
Dabe Ruth Story ; The Confess'icns of a Dirty Ball Player ; 
Ball Four ; and observe how players must cooperate with 

one another to be successful. After discussing the stories, 
the student will state his own personal "Code of Cond :t." 

4. Students will prepare a bulletin board showing P. E. 
related occupations that are typical of various geographical 
areas such as snow mobiles, surfing, skin-diving, mountain 
climbing, etc. 

5. During a student demonstration of a selected piece of 
physical education equipment, the student will explain 
the resources and processes used in its production (e.g., 
changes in baseball, football, or hockey equipment). 
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SCIENCE 


Science courses offer almost limitless possibilities to show 
the application of scientific principles and research to in- 
dustry, government, and business operations. Many jobs which 
require extensive science training are obvious to everyone. 
Most notable are those of the physician, the pharmacist, en- 
gineer, chemist, and the science teacher. However, many local 
enterprises employ persons vyi^tli scientific backgrounds in occu- 
pations rot so v/ell known or as easily observed, such as dry 
cleaner, milk tester, and the sanitary engineer in public water 
or sewage departments. 

[iow may the science teacher show the occupational implications 
of his subject? One teacher reported that he asks his students 
at the beginning of the year to state their vocational aims. 
He then illustrates continuously throughout the year how each 
phase of the course work applies to these vocations. Another 
teacher worked with his class in preparing an assembly program 
that required considerable research on requirements and duties 
of iiersons entering the engineering fields, as well as the in- 
dustries wliere they v/ere needed. The program included a panel 
of former students who are pursuing training in engineering. 

There are other methods that science teachers may use to impart 
vocational information. Boys and girls can investigate the 
\;ork of persons possessing training in the scientific occupa- 
tions of forester, entomologist, lighting engineer, laboratory-^ 
technician, barber, and TV repairman to see how eacli of these 
wor'^.ers employs various aspects of the course of study. A 
study of conservation might be amplified to include a discus- 
sion of state and federal staff functions in carrying out pro- 
visions of conservation laws. One biology teacher uses meth- 
ods of ecological field study to show how tliese CGmpr^se an 
important part of tlie work of the forester and fish and wild- 
life manager. The topic of life cycles is most interestingly 
explained in terms of game birds and forest plants, and its 
use by ecologists and conservationists serves as a good means 
of motivating students. 
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The study of the anatomy and physiology of the human body, 
its function and malfunction, is easily related to the pro- 
fessions of medicine and other health careers. In the study 
of plant specimen identification, the importance of herbs, 
drugs, and related chemicals to medicine can extend students' 
knowledge of health fields. Teachers can alert students to 
current movies and TV programs which depict the life and 
work of famous scientists. 

Specific suggestions for relating occupational information 
to the principal science areas follow: 

A. Life Science and Biology . The hospital, game farm, fish 
hatchery, zoo, dairy plant, greenhouse, and reforestation 

\ projects are but a few places that employ workers who use 
biology daily and which serve as sources of first-hand 
vocational information for students who visit them. 

One teacher asks his students to list as many occupations 
as possible under the headings of medicine, conservation, 
agriculture, and others. He then furnishes a prepared 
listing of occupations, and class discussion centers 
around those which are new to the students. 

B. Physical Science and Chemistry , Field trips can show the 
applied chemistry field and the relevance of chemistry to 
the jobs being observed. V/orthwhile visits may be made to 
tile and ceramic plants, hospital laboratories, paper mills, 
dry cleaners, pharmaceutical supply houses,, synthetic and 
plastic manufacturing firms, or other local industries. 
Scientists can be observed in food processing and preser- 
vation plants; e. g. , bacteriologists, dietitians, chemistSj 
and inspectors. Metallurgical principles are applied by 
welders, assayers, mining engineers, ^nd metallurgists. 

C. Physics. The unit of study on light and color is easily 
rolated to such occupations as that of photographer, light- 
ing engineer, astronomer, and paint mixer, to name only a 
few. The study of sound can be shown to have value for 
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the musician. Electricity has innumerable applications 
in the field of industry. Radio, television, electronic 
systems, and sensory devices and materials have created 
whole new industries. Atomic and nuclear physics have 
in turn resulted in production of both military and peace- 
time adaptations, thus evolving new fields of endeavor. 
In the unit on atom structure and atomic energy the teacher 
can discuss the work of Bohrs, Einstein, Oppenheimer, and 
Ferni. To increase vocational horizons, students can make 
a list of occupations that have resulted from inventions 
since 1940. 
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ACTIVITY: EARTH-SPACE SCIENCE EXPLORATION 


AIM: To enable students to explore earth-space and 
environmental occupations 

Description: Localize area of study~compare soil from 
this area, different rocks, stones and plant life. 

Study topography. Try making a mock display of the local 
base or school grounds. 

Have students explore occupations related to above; such as, 
surveyor, quarry operator, landscaper, geologist, and the 
operative occupations. 


ACTIVITY: ENVIRONMENTAL LIFE 

AIM: Each student will list and explain how environment 
plays a part in five occupations 

Description: Invite a guest speaker from the local base civil 
engineer's or public work's office to visit your class and 
discuss pollution. 

Elect committees to research and give written reports on 
occupations which deal with environment and ecology. 

Construct a bulletin board showing the effects of various en- 
vironments from pre-historic times to present. 

Take a field trip to a nursery. As a follow-up activity, plant 
flower seeds in pots to be kept in the classroom. Then trans- 
plant the flowers to a garden on the school grounds, hospital, 
or some other site. 
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ACTIVITY: LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


AIM: The students, after several activities, will 

be able to understand and tell how laboratory 
techniques are used in three occupations. 

Description: Take the class on a field trip to the base 
hospital or clinic and have them observe the laboratories 
in action. 

Invite a medical technologist or laboratory technician to 
speak to the students and give a demonstration. 


ACTIVITY: FOOD SERVICE EXPLORATICfN 

AIM: The student will be able to name three different 
occupations which need a knowledge of foods. 

Description: Visit one of the base cafeterias or d ing 
halls. Have students note the many people involved in 
serving a great quantity of meals. 

Make an anagram using a term such as food service specialist. 
Invite a honre economist to discuss foods and balanced diets. 
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ACTIVITY: 


ECOLOGY - FOREST FIRES 


AIM: To have students identify various occupations 
in fire fighting 

Description: Name the fire fighting terms you can find in these 
letters. They read forward, backward, up, down, or diagonally. 
Draw a line around each as you find it, then check the list below. 
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ACTIVITY: MICRO-ORGANISM 


AIM: To make students aware of scientists who have 
contributed to the cure of disease 

Description: After students learn the different parts of the 
microscope, discuss careers in which the microscope is used. 
Permit students to do independent research on lives of selected 
scientists, tracing the career development of these people. 

Invite a nurse to speak with your students about immunizations 
and medical records, and the importance of these records when 
applying for a job, entering a trade or technical school or 
college. 


ACTIVITY: GENERAL INVENTORY SCIENCE 

AIM: To point out to teacher and student where science 
interests and strengths might lie 

Description: Present the following questions for discussion: 

1. Why is grass green? 

2. Are you an animal? 

3. If you were in a room with C02 and NaCL, what would 
you be able to do with each of them? 

4. Are there any acids that won't hurt you? 

5. What purpose does the blood serve? 

6. What is the boiling point of water? The freezing point? 

7. If a glass is completely filled with ice and water, 
will it overflow when the ice melts? 

8. Why does the moon shine? 

9. When a seed germinates, how does it know what direction 
is up? 
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ACTIVITY: MAGAZINE OR CURRENT EVENTS ASSIGNMENT 


AIM: To widen students' knowledge of a variety of 
science related occupations 

Description: Students bring in magazine advertisements or 
science news articles. What jobs or occupations are indicated? 
What are the related occupations that might play a part in 
this ad or news story? In the science areas listed below, 
what occupations might have been involved in some way with 
the advertisement or article: 

Earth Science 

Chemistry 

Physical Science 

Medical and Health Fields 

Biology 

For the jobs listed in each above area you might take students 
further and identify which require college training, which re- 
quire 1-3 years training and which require high school graduation. 


ACTIVITY: THE CHANGING EARTH 

AIM: To make students aware of changes in the earth's 
surface through the passage of time 

Description: Have the students observe erosion due to alter- 
nate heat and cold as well as chemical action. This is a 
good tiine to bring in resource speakers on base. (Geologists 
and chemists.) 

Have students construct a fossil and discuss the role of the 
paleontologist. Have students bring fossils to class. 

Have the students work in groups or independently making a 
mural showing the Archeozoic, Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and 
Cenazoic eras. (Archeology, art and anthropology can be 
discussed.) 
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ACTIVITY: TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


AIM: To make students aware and understand topographic 
maps and how they are used 

Description: Display topographic maps of areas that the students 
are familiar with, and study the markings. The local Civil 
Engineers or SRF generally have these on hand. Permit students 
to make their own maps of the school grounds, a farm, or any 
area of their choice. 

Talk about people who would use topographic maps; soil con- 
servation peronnel, surveyors, civil engineers, military 
personnel, aviators, etc. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Courses in the social studies area can be used not only to 
explore occupations in this field but also to investigate 
social and economic job conditions, to observe trends and 
and changes in the employment world, and to see the inter- 
relationships among all workers . 
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ACTIVITY: DRAMA 

AIM: To analyze various jobs in broad occupational areas 
to see how technology has changed them 

Description: The students will dramatize the day in the life 
of a worker one hundred years ago, now, and the year 2000 to 
show how. technology has affected the worker in terms of mental 
and physical demands. 

Exampl es : Farmer 

House Builder 
Entertainer 
Doctor 
Teacher 


ACTIVITY: BUZZ GROUPS ON SELF-ANALYSIS 

AIM: To analyze how a positive self concept is reinforced 
through satisfaction with his works and/or from 
the value others place upon his work 
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Description: Students will form buzz groups to discuss the 
following statements: 

a. Do you feel grades reflect what you are? 

b. Do you think there is a relationship between your 
interests and your performance in certain subjects? 

c. -Do you feel it is important to receive recognition 
for what you have done well? 

d. How do you feel about yourself when you have achieved 
goals you have set or goals others have set for you? 


ACT I V I T Y : COMMITTEE WORK ON EVAUIATION OF PRESENT SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM AS RELATED TO YOUR CAREER CHOICE 

AIM: To identify and select the school subjects which 
contain the specific knowledge required for 
his career. 

Description: Students will form a committee to evaluate present 
school curriculum and suggest courses directed toward meeting 
the requirements of his tentative career choice. 


ACTIVITY: THE EXPLORATION OF MANY CAREERS 

AIM: To explore a wide range of careers as they refJect 
individual interest and ability 

Description: From major occupational areas each student will 
select six areas reflecting his interest and abilities in order 
to devote an extended period of time to studying each area. 
Exploratory experiences will include on-sir-e observation, where 
possible classroom visits by resource people, and exposure to 
a variety of audio-visual materials. At the end of the designated 
period, students will set up booths displaying their different 
areas. 
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ACTIVITY: MAKING CHARTS Oil HOW GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING AFFECT 


WORK 


AIM: To investigate the geographical factors that affect 
various occupational areas 

Description: After selecting three occupational areas of their 
choice, students will prepare a chart that will give the primary 
location of the occupation, reason for establishment in this 
geographic area, and ways in which the occupation is affected 
by its location. 


ACTIVITY: WORK VALUE INVENTORY 

AIM: To determine attitudes of students toward work 
concepts 

Description: Each student takes the inventory questionnaire. 
With tha help of the teacher determine the score of each of 
15 scales. 
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WORK VALUE INVENTORY 
HOW IMPORTANT IS THIS TO YOU 
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2. 

HelD others* 

5 

4 
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3. 

Look forward to changes in. your job. 

5 

4 

3 

2 


4. 

Can get a raise. 

5 

4 

3 

2 


5. 

Have freedom in your own area. 

5 

4 

3 
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6. 

Gain prestige in your field. 

5 

4 

3 

2 


7. 

Need to have artistic ability. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

8. 

Are one of the gang. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

9. 

Know your job will last. 

5 

4 

3 

2 


10. 

Can be the kind of person you would 
like to be. 

5 

4 

3 

2 


11. 

Have a boss who gives you a square deal. 

5 

4 

3 

2 


12. 

Like the setting in which your job is done. 

5 

4 

3 

2 


13. 

Get the feeling of having done a good 
day's work. 

5 

4 

3 

2 


14. 

Have authority over others. 

5 

4 

3 

2 



15. Try out new ideas and suggestions, 5 4 3 2 

16. Create something new. 5 4 3 2 

17. Know by the results when you've done 

a good job. 5 4 3 2 

18. Have a boss who is reasonable 5 4 3 2 

19. Are sure of always having a job. 5 4 3 2 

20. Add beauty to the world. 5 4 3 2 

21. Make your own decisions. 5 4 3 2 

22. Have pay increases that keep up with 

the cost of living. 5432 

23. Are mentally challenged. 5 4 3 2 

24. Use leadership abilities. 5 4 3 2 

25. Have adequate lounge, toilet, and 

other facilities. 5432 

26. Have a way of life while not on the 

job that you like. 5432 

27. Form friendships with your fellow employees. 5 4 3 2 

28. Know that others consider your work 

important. 5 4 3 2 

29. Do not do the same thing all the time. 5 4 3 2 

30. Feel you have helped another person. 5 4 3 2 

31. Add ta the well-being of other people. 5 4 3 2 

32. Do many different things. 5 4 3 2 

33. Are looked up to by others. 5 4 3 2 

34. Have good contacts with fellow workers. 5 4 3 2 
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35. Lead the kind of life you nx)St enjoy 5 4 3 2 

36. Have a good place in which to work (good 

lighting, quiet, clean, enough space, etc.) 5 4 3 2 

37. Plan and organize the work of others. 5 4 3 2 

38. Need to be mentally alert. 5 4 3 2 

39. Are paid enough to live right. 5 4 3 2 

40. Are your own boss. 5 4 3 2 

41. f'lake attractive products. 5 4 3 2 

42. Are sure of another job in the company if 

your present job ends. 5 4 3 2 

43. Have a supervisor who is considerate. 5 4 3 2 

44. See the results of your efforts. 5 4 3 2 

45. Contribute new ideas. 5 4 3 2 
Adapted from Super's Work Values Inventory 

SCORING KEY 


CR 

(Creativity) 

15, 

16. 

45 

MA 

(Management) 
(Achievement) 

14. 

24. 

37 

AC 

13. 

17. 

44 

SU 

(Surroundings) 

12. 

25. 

36 

SR 

(Supervisory Relations) 

11. 

18. 

43 

UL 

(Way of Life) 

10. 

26. 

35 

SE 

(Security) 

9. 

19. 

42 

AS 

(Associates) 

8. 

27. 

34 

ES 

(Esthetics) 

7. 

20. 

41 

PR 

(Prestige) 

6. 

28. 

33 

IN 

(Independence) 

5. 

21. 

40. 

VA 

(Variety) 

4. 

29. 

32 
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ER (Economic Return) 
AL (Altruism) 

IS (Intellectual Stimulation) 


3, 11, 39 
2, 30, 31 
1, 23, 38 


Each item has a possible value of 5, 4, 3, 2, or 1 and the 
total of the values assigned to the three items for each of 
the fifteen scales yields the raw score for each scale. There- 
fore, each scale may have a raw score as high as 15 or as low 
as 3. A high raw score shows high value in that particular 
area. 

If an item is skipped, assign a weight of "3" for that item. 
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ACTIVITY: GAMES 


AIM: To better integrate the teaching of Social Studies 
to Career Education, the following games can 
be used 

Occupational Guessing Game "What's My Line?" (quickie type) 
Examples 

I use a closed white truck in my work. 
I visit each home about twice a week. 
I must be strong to do my work. 
I help keep you healthy. 

Who am I? (Garbage Collector) 

I am on call every day. 

I sometimes wear a uniform. 

I must have had education beyond high school. 

I help keep you healthy. 

Who am I? (Nurse - Doctor) 


A more detailed version of "What's My Line?" 

(A classroom learning activity that Is played like the television 

game, "What's My Line?" 

Each student researches a job in which he is interested. He 
should be prepared to answer questions about his occupation. 
A panel of four, a timekeeper, and a moderator are selected. 
The teacher may prefer to serve as moderator, because occasion- 
ally he will have to intervene and qualify answers. 

Students volunteer to be questioned about their occupations. 
Each panel member questions for one minute, after which the 
timekeeper blows the shistle and the next panel member takes 
up the questioning where the last left off. In the event the 
panel does not guess the occupation in seven minutes, the 
student being questioned tells what he does. After the first 
panel has questioned the four volunteers, the four having 
been questioned serve as a panel member and as the gueit 
with the job. 

The game gets off to a good start when the panel is given 
some leading questions. The panel may start the questioning 
by finding out whether the job is of a manual, mechanical, 
etc., nature. 
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ACTIVITY: GAME - WHO AM I? 


Description: Divide your class into two teams as in a 
"spelling bee" or a "ball game". Below is a beginning 
list of questions to ask: 

1. Saves swimmer from drowning and gives first aid. (Lifeguard) 

2. Repairs oil field equipment ana unscrews pump rods. (Roustabout) 

3. Uses a hammer and a machine to fasten pieces of metal 
together, (Riveter) 

4. Works in the forest and cuts down trees. (Lumberjack) 

5. Draws cartoons to show important sports news. (Sports Cartoonist) 

6. Serves meals and sandwiches to passengers riding on an 
airplane. (Stewardess) 

7. Tells about different programs, -interviews guests, and 
tells people about news. (TV Announcer) 

8. Sells cars to people, (Auto Salesman) 

9. Fixes cars so people can drive them. (Auto Mechanic) 

10. Shows students how to use numbers, (Math Teacher) 

11. Aids the pilot in all flying activity, keeps flight records, 
instrument reading, and relieves pilot. (Co-pilot) 

12. Massages parts of players' bodies to relieve soreness, strain, 
and bruises. (Atheletic Trainer) 

13. Plans recreational activities for recreational program, hires, 
and supervises ^amp staff. (Camp Director) 

14. Plans and prepares news for TV announcers. (TV News Director) 

15. Selects, propogates, and distributes plants and is involved 
in plant research. (Horticulturist Assistant) 

16. Works with engineer and does field work such as surveying. 
(Civil Technician) 

17. Plans meals for people on special diets. (Dietician) 

18. Takes care of young children while their mothers work. 
(Child Day Care Worker) 

19. Installs, repairs, and maybe sells major appliances and/or 
electric motors. (Electro-Mechanic) 

20. Takes people to visit points of interest and tells them of 
facts an?i historical background. (Tour Guide) 

21. Sells things. (Salesman) 

22. Puts things in boxes. (Packer) 

23. Shows other people how some things works. (Demonstrator) 

24. Buys things. (Buyer) 

25. Teaches others. (Instructor) 
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26. Advises or helps other people. (Counselor) 

27. Manages, directs, or governs affairs. (Administrator) 

28. Is in charge of people, (Supervisor) 

29. Runs a machine. (Machinist) 

30. Uses technical skill. (Technician) 

31. Takes pictures. (Photographer) 

32. Operates printing press. (Printer) 

33. Paints a picture. (Artist) 

34. Makes a cake. (Baker) 

35. Makes a suit of clothes. (Tailor) 

36. Operates a machine. (Operator) 

37. Cuts steaks. (Butcher) 

38. Repairs lamps. (Electrician) 

39. Gives permanents. (Beautician) 

40. Writes business letters. (Secretary) 

41. Uses a saw. (Carpenter) 

42. Trims beards. (Barber) 

43. Arranges flower bouquets, (florist) 

44. Answers the telephone. (Receptionist) 

45. Designs a building. (Architect) 

Additional careers are listed in the "Hodge-Podge" Section. 
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ACTIVITY: PERSONALITY TRAITS 


AIM: For the teacher and student to discuss characteristics 
or traits required for various jobs 

Description: 

1. Number each word in the personality trait list. 

2. Ask each student to pick his own characteristics 
from this list. (Example: 2» 3» 5, 17, 19, 20) 

3. Teacher compiles a class list of numbered "secret 
people" (no names). Each student is given a number. 

4. Pass out each student's list and see if the other 
students can fill in each other's names by the 
numbers of the personality traits describing them. 

In this same way you can show how personality traits are neces- 
sary for certain kinds of jobs. The teacher picks out five 
diverse occupations and identifies the "secret code" from the 
list. Example: 

1. Politician 1. 1, 17, 20, 25 

2. Barber 2. 3, 7, 15, 27, 32 

3. Mechanic 3. 

4. Shoemaker 4. 

(Note: The above numbers do not correspond with the traits.) 

In this same way the student is given a list of occupations and 
he is to make up the "secret code" to identify them. Use at 
least five personality traits. The other students can guess 
the name of the job. 
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PERSONALIT' TRAITS 


ABRUPT 

ABSENT-MINDED 

AFFECTIONATE 

AGGRESSIVE 

AGGREEABLE 

ALOOF 

AMBITIOUS 

AMIABLE: 

AGRGUKENTATIVE 

ARROGANT 

BASHFUL 

BOLD 

BOSSY 

BRIGHT 

CARELESS 

COMPLAINER 
CONCEITED 
CONFIDENT 
CONSIDERATE 

COURTEOUS 

CREATIVE 

DEPENDABLE 

DETERMINED 

DISHONEST 

EAGER 

EASY-GOING 

EMOTIONAL 

ENERGETIC 

ENTHUSIASTIC 
FORWARD 
FRIENDLY 
GAY 

GENEROUS 
GENTLE 
GREEDY 
HONEST 


Blunt, Plain-spoken 
Habitually forgetful 
Tender and Loving 

1. Boldly Hostile; Quarrelsome. 

2. Bold and Active; Enterprising 
Pleasing; Pleasant 

Cool ; Reserved 

Strongly Desirous; Eager Desire 

Good-Natured; Friendly 

Apt to Argue 

Full of Pride; Haughty 

Showing Social Timidity; Shy 

Daring; Fearless 

Inclined to Play Boss (Boss: Master or Superior) 
Lively, Cheerful 

1. Not Showing Due Care. 2. Without Care, 

as: Indifferent 

One who is Dissatisfied 

Vain 

Sure of Oneself 

Given to Care; Ob^arvant to Rights and Feelings 
of Others; Showing Thoughtful Kindness 
Polite; Gracious 
Inventive 

Trustworthy, Reliable 
Having One's Mind Made Up 
Not to be Trusted 
Impatient or Anxious 

Having a Comfortable Gait; Taking Life Easily 
Easily Aroused to Emotion 

1. Having Energy (Energy: Force, Strength). 

2. Active 
Eager; Interested 
Bold; Presumptuous 

Kindly Disposed; Not Hostile 
Joyous; Lively 

Willing to Give or Share; Unselfish 
1. Refined; Polite. 2. Generous; Kind 
Wanting Excessively to Have or Acquire 
\. Trustworthy; Truthful . 2. Showing 
Fairness and Sincerity 
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INDUSTRIOUS 

INQUISITIVE 

JEALOUS 

KIND 

LAZY 

LOYAL 

NEGAilVE 

OBSTINATE 

OPPORTUNIST 

ORDERLY 

OVERSENSITIVE 

PATIENT 


PERSERVING 

PERSISTENT 

POISED 

POSITIVE 

RELIABLE 

RUTHLESS 

SARCASTIC 

SELF-CENTERED 

SENSITIVE 

SHORT-TEMPERED 

SHY 

SILLY 

SINCERE 

SOCIABLE 

STABLE 

SULLEN 

STUBBORN 
STUDIOUS 

TACTFUL 

THOUGHTFUL 
TOLERANT 


Characterized by Earnest, Steady Effort; 
Hard-Working 

Inclined to Ask Questions; Curious 

Suspiciously watchful; Intolerant of Rivalry 

Sympathetic, Gentle, Benevolent 

Not Eager or Willing to Work 

Faithful to the Lawful Governmv^nt; True to 

Any Person 

Expressing Denial or Refusal 
Unreasonably Determined to Have One's Way 
One who Thinks or Does Something Without 
Regard for Principles 
Well -Behaved 
Very Sensitive 

Bearing or Enduring Pains, Trials, or the 
Like Without Complaint; Able to Bear Strain, 
Stress, Etc. 

Doing Things in Spite of Difficulty 

Continuing, Especially in the Face of Opposition 

The Bearing of the Body or Head; Carriage 

Having the Mind Set; Confident 

Dependable 

Wtthout Pity or Compassion 

Uses Stinging or Cuttinq Remarks 

Concerned Only with One^s Affairs; Shelfish 

Easily Offended; Touchy 

Having a Quick Temper 

Easily Frightened; Timid 

Happy, Good; Lacking in Sense, Foolish 

Without Deceit or Pretense 

Friendly 

Firm in Character, Purpose, Etc. 
Showing Ill-Humor and Resentment by Withdrawal; 
Gloorny; Dismal 


Persistent; Obstinate 
1 . Given to or Pursuing 
in Attention; Carefully 
Knowing How to do or say 
Offending 
Considerate 

Inclined to Tolerate Other's Beliefs 


Study. 2. Diligent 
Ernest 

the Right Thing Without 
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WORKERS Ui YOUR LIFE 


ACROSS 

1. Fights fires 

2. Plans layouts; installs and repairs wiring and electricl 
fixtures 

3. Prepares and cooks meals for work crews or residents and 
employees of institution; cuts meat; serves meals; washes 
dishes 

4. Treats diseases and disorders of the human body 

5. Serves as a member of the Armed Forces, performing duties 
under military orders 

6. Instructs pupils in one or more subjects, prepares assign- 
ments, administers tests, keeps records, and maintains 
discipline 

7. Writes original literary works such as articles, plays, 
poems, fiction, etc* 

8. Examines patients and performs operations 

9. Has ability in a particular field such as painting, sculpture, 
literature, music, or dancing 

10. Diagnoses and treats diseases and disorders of animals 

11. Provides beauty services for customers 

12. Flies airplane or helicopter 

13. Instructs athletes in Developing individuals and/or teams 
for sports competition 

14. Designs and makes tailored garments 

15. Types letters, reports, stencils, forms, addresses; may 
operate duplication machines 

16. Drills and blasts e,;irth and rock excavations to construct 
underground shafts v^nd tunnels for projects; mines ore, coal, 
or rock 
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17. Connects metal parts together using heat; repairs worn 
or damaged metal parts 

18. Assists waiter, carries dishes, cleans equipment 

19. Recovers sofa, chair, or other furniture pieces 
DOWN 

1. Administers banking services such as loans, trust funds, 
safety deposit services, investment counseling, checking 
and savings accounts 

2. Applies coats of paint, varnish, stain, etc. to decorate 
and protect buildings 

3. Conducts religious worship services 

4. Diagnoses and treats diseases, injuries, and malformations 
of teeth and gums 

5. Opens doors, partks cars, carries luggage and greets people 

6. Constructs, installs, and repairs structures and fixtures 
of wood 

7. Conducts criminal and civil lawsuits; draws up legal documents 

8. Same as 2 Down 

9. Audits or examines accounts 

10. Collects and analyzes facts about newsworthy events and 
writes or transmits these news items to others 

11. Portrays role in dramatic production 

12. Plans menus and diets, purchases food, and directs workers 
in food service program for hospital, school, or restaurant 

13. Plays a musical instrument or composes or arranges music 

14. Receives funds from customers, counts money, records money 
transactions 

15. Assembles, installs and repairs pipes 

16. Performs chemical tests; analyzes or experiments in a laboratory 

17. Makes and dispenses medications following prescriptions 
issued by a doctor 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 


DOWN 

1. Sheet Music, Voice Lessons 

2. Chalk, Textbooks, Paddle 

3. Money, Checks, adding Machine 

4. Steno Pad, File Cabinet, Pencil, Ledger Book 

5. Try Square, Pencil, Graphite, Lettering Guide 

6. Telescope, Sextant 

7. Trenchcoat, Electronic Listening Devices, Reconnaisance 
Plane 

8. Typewriter, Eraser, Paper 

9. Blueprints, Cost Estimate Charts, Materials Catalogues, 
Union Contracts 

10. Bricks, Cement, Sand, Blocks, Stone 

11. Torch, Rods, Welding Hood 

12. Same as Two Down 

13. Cages, Hypodermic Needle, Bandages, Medicine 


ACROSS 

1. Test Tubes, Thermometers, Sliderule, Chemicals 

2. Bible, Prayer Book 

3. Flashlight, Program Schedule, Uniform 

4. Menus, Calorie Charts, Protein Charts, Etc. 

5. Airplane Control Panels, Flight Schedule 

6. Tractor, Hoe, Fertilizer 

7. Seeds, Seedlings* Clippers, Hole Diggers 

8. Stage Costumes, Makeup, False Eyelashes 

9. Clippers, Comb, Scissors 

10. Pipe Cutter, Threader, Pipe Wrench 

13. Same as 13 Down 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 
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ACTIVITY: BULLETIN BOARD 


AIM: To aid in the development of personality traits 
for Career Education 

Description: The following is a suggestion for students to 
use as a bulletin display. Ask students for any other 
suggestions to incorporate the same idea. 


erIc 



J OB CLUSTER BINGO 












Each player writes the name of one of the job clusters (refer 
to the "Cluster Wheel") in each square on the Bingo sheet. A 
cluster can be used more than once if desired. The caller 
shakes the cards which have occupations on them, draws one at 
a time, and calls it out to all players. If . he calls the occu- 
pation belonging to the cluster on the player's Bingo sheet, the 
player covers the square. The first person to cover three 
classifications in a row wins. Variations such as four corners, 
blackout, etc., may also be used. 
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MY FAMILY JOB TREE 



ACTI VITY : OCCUPATI ONAL RIDDLES 


Description: Have the class divided in groups and make up 
occupational riddles as shown below. Use your imagination 
and "have fun" with the words. 

What worker always walks behind a star? (policeman) 

What is the President's second occupation? (cabinetmaker) 

Who may marry many women yet stay single all 

his life? (clergyman) 

What is always in front of you, yet can never 

be seen? (your future) 

What worker earns a living but never does a day's 

mry^ (night watchman) 

Divide class in groups and dramatize the relatedness of 
occupations in acquiring an item. 

Example: Purchasing a jump rope 

Little Girl: Storekeeper, I have $1.00 to buy a jump 
rope. 

Storekeeper: I will tell my secretary to order one for 
you. 

Secretary: I will order one from the salesman. 
Salesman: I will tell the people at our factory to 

make one and send it on our del i very truck. 
Factory Man: To make one for you, I will have to get 

wood from the lumberman for the handle 

and cotton from the mill man for the rope. 
Lumberman: I will send a lumberjack to chop down a 

tree and bring us the wood. 
Mill Man: I will have the fanner pick some cotton 

and we will make the rope. 
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NAME THE SCHOOL 

Draw a line connecting the TV personality to the school 
he might have attended. 


1. 

Marcus Wei by 

A. 

Vocational -Technical 

2. 

Ironsides 

B. 

Nursing 

3. 

Josephine 

C. 

Medical 

4. 

Barney on "Mission Impossible" 

D. 

Teachers' College 

5. 

Madge 

E. 

Cosmetol ogy 

6. 

Keith Partridge 

F. 

Law 

7. 

Fifth Dimension 

G. 

Plumbers 

8. 

"That Girl" 

H. 

Journalism 

9. 

Owen Marshal 

I. 

Journalism 

10. 

Julia 

J. 

Fashion Institute 

11. 

McCloud 

K. 

Music 

12. 

Peto Dixon 

L. 

Business 

13. 

Mary Richards 



14. 

Professor Howard 



15. 

Doris Martin 
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COMMUNICATIONS OCCUPATI ONS 
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WRITER 

REPORTER 

COLUMNIST 

JOURNALIST 

EDITOR 

INTERPRETER 

AUCTIONEER 


WORD LIST 

PUBLISHER 
CRITIC 

CORRESPONDENT 

TEACHER 

TRANSLATOR 

ANNOUNCER 

ACTOR 


LECTURER 

ARTIST 

ILLUSTRATOR 

ACTRESS 

INSTRUCTOR 

AUTHOR 

NEWSBOY 


FIND THE WORDS LISTED ABOVE AMONG THE SCRAMBLED LEHERS AND 
CIRCLE. THE WORDS MAY BE SPELLED VERTICALLY, HORIZONTALLY 
OR DIAGONALLY. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


AGENT 

MASON 
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MECHANIC 
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PAINTER 
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POET 
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DENTIST 

PRESSER 
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DRUGGIST 

SALESMAN 
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FIND THE WORDS LISTED ABOVE AMONG THE SCRAMBLED LETTERS AND CIRCLE. 
THE WORDS MAY BE SPELLED VERTICALLY, HORIZONTALLY OR DIAGONALLY. 
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PUBLIC SERVICES 


ACROSS 

DOWN 

1. 

One who delivers mail. 

1. 

A member of a police force. 

3. 

One who conducts a class. 

2. 

Persons who works for the 

4. 

One who investigates (abr.) 


government. 

5. 

One who conducts traffic. 

3. 

.One who checks the fire 

6. 

A person in charge of a post 


department. 


office. 

4. 

One who puts out fires. 



5. 

Administrator of a school. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 

ACROSS 

T; /Tboy or man to carry luggage 

in a hotel • 
4* One who styles or cuts men's 

hair, 

5. A woman who works to clean, 

cook, etc, for others, 
8. The person at the desk in a 

place for traveling people. 

(3WD} 

11, One who takes care of a building 
apartment house, etc, 

12. One who uses rug shaT^poo, 
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DOWN 


1. The manager of a place where ladies get their hair 
styled. 

2. One who operates a steam press in a laundry. 

3. A person who st^/les ladies' hair. 

5. A person who takes care of the hand: Especially 
trimming, polishing, etc. of the fingernails. 

6. One who cleans clear glass. 

7. One who dresses the hair on a wig. 
9. A person who kills pests in houses. 

10. One who marks clothing in a laundry. 
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BUSINESS AND OFFICE 


ACROSS 

1. One who keeps books (2WD.) 
6. One who helps, as an assistant, 
to a business man. 

8. One who helps people with their 
investments. 

9. One who keeps tapes in order in 
a library system. 


DOWN 

1. One who inspects books. 

2. A person who files things. 

3. One who makes typewritten 
copies. 

4. One who adjusts, repairs, 
and cleans office machines, 

5. One who writes coded 
instructions for computors, 

7. One who does typing in an 
office building. 
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Materials Needed: 

Cardboard (approximately 2' x 3') 
Dice (one) 

A Chip for Each Player 

Cards (60) (Approximately 3" x 5") 

1. flake the cards with a number on one side and information 
desired written on the other. 

2. Cover or color the board. Mark in the following manner. 


OZ 


02 


01 


OZ 


02 


01 


OZ 


02 


01 


o 

CM 


o 

CO 


10 


20 


30 


o 
o 

CO 


o 

CM 


o 

CVJ 


10 


20 


30 


10 


20 


30 


10 


20 


30 


Select one player to be the *'Pot Holder" or dealer. 


Directions: The player rolls the dice and counts off the 
number of spaces on the board that the dice reads. He moves 
his chip to this spot. The dealer draws a card corresponding 
to the number on the now occupied space and calls out the 
occupation on the back of the card. If the player correctly 
names the job cluster (Job Cluster listing in this handbook) 
to which this occupation belongs he may remain on this spot. 
If at anytime the player misses he must return to go. The 
drawn card is returned to the bottom of the stack. If the 
player lands on "ZIPPO" he gets another roll of the dice. 
The person who "ZIPS" around the board first is the winner. 
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Variations; Job titles and their responsibilities 
(does this person work with people, ideas or things; 
the main task performed; is the work inside or out- 
side, etc.) Spelling of vocabulary words. Mathematics- 
multiplication tables, fractions, etc. Social Studies- 
Countries with important facts, community helpers and 
their jobs, states and capitals, etc. 
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Across 

1. To pound a nail use a . 

2. To be a journeyman you must serve an . 

4. When attempting to find career information related to 
industrial arts talk to your . 

5. A threaded devise used to connect two pieces of wood. 

7. Used to cut lumber or metal. 

8. A person who draws plans of buildings is a . 

9. Check with your teacher before starting work on your 
• 

11. A is used to put holes in wood or metal. 

12. It is important to begin planning your . 

13. Many technical skills which lead to rewarding careers 
are developed in the community . 

14. r^ny things you learn in industrial arts are valuable 
to the airline's . 

Down 

1. It is ideal to develop safe work . 

3. You should attempt to a career cluster now. 

6. A rnay be used to hold wood together while 

gluing. 

7. A screwdriver which fUs a screw with a slot running 

all the way across the top is named a 

screwdriver. 

10. To have a degree in you will have to attend 

four years of college. 

15. One who inspects is called an • 
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HODGE-PODGE SECTION 


The activities in this section have general application. 
With slight modification they are adaptable to a variety 
of curriculum special ists. 


ACTIVITY: CAREER CORNER 

AIM: To provide resources in your classroom related 
to Career Education 

Description: Using one corner of the classroom, have students 
collect and organize material related to careers in your 
speciality. Books, magazines, newspaper clippings, job briefs, 
career information from the library, as well as posters from 
business, industry and other agencies can provide a meaningful 
display. 
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VOCABULARY WORDS 


Accountant 

Actor 

Actress 

Agricultural 

Agrogiologist 

Agronomi st 

Analyst 

Anatomist 

Amesthesiologi st 

Anesthetist 

Announcer 

Anthropologist 

Anthropomedrist 

Apiarist 

Apiculturist 

Appraiser 

Apprentice 

Aquari st 

Arborer 

Arboriculturist 

Architect 

Archivist 

Artist 

Assayer 

Assembler 

Assistant 

Associate 

Astrologer 

Astronomer 

Athlete 

Attendant 

Attenuator 

Attorney 

Auctioneer 

Audiologist 

Auditor 

Augerman 

Author 


Bacteriologist 

Baker 

Baler 

Bandmaster 

Barber 

Bartender 

Bayero 

Beautician 

Beekeeper 

Bellboy 

Biochemist 

Biographer 

Biologist 

Blacksmi th 

Blaster 

Boatsv^ain 

Bookkeeper 

Brakeman 

Bricklayer 

Buccaro 

Buffer 

Builder 

Butcher 

Caddie 

Calker 

Caller 

Candl emaker 

Cardiologist 

Caretaker 

Carpenter 

Cartoonist 

Carver 

Caseworker 

Cashier 

Caster 

Cataloger 

Caterer 


Cattleman 

Chauffeur 

Checker 

Cheesemaker 

Chemist 

Chi ropractor 

Clerk 

Clown 

Coach 

Cobbl er 

Coiler 

Collector 

Colorer 

Columist 

Conductor 

Confect^ner 

Cook 

Cooporsmi th 

Coordinator 

Copyist 

Coroner 

Correspondent 

Cosmetologist 

Counselor 

Countersinker 

Couturier 

Cowpuncher 

Craftsman 

Craneman 

Crankman 

Crater 

Cremator 

Crimper 

Crocheter 

Crusher 

Curator 

Custodian 

Cutterman 
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Cytologist 

Enamel er 

Ginner 

Cytotechnologist 

Engineer 

Gluzier 


Engraver 

Glueman 

Dairyman 

Engrosser 

Gluer 

Dancer 

Equestrian 

Goldsmith 

Darner 

Escort 

Golfer 

Deckhand 

Estimator 

Governess 

Decorator 

Essayist 

Governor 

Demonstrator 

Etcher 

Grader 

Dentist 

Ethnologist 

Groceryman 

Dermatologist 

Etymologist 

Guard 

Derrickir.an 

Eviscerator 

Guide 

Designer 

Examiner 

Gunsmith 

Detective 

Exodontist 

Gynecologist 

Developer 

Exterminator 


Dietitian 

Extractor 

Handyman 

Director 


Harpist 

Dispatcher 

Fabricator 

Hemstitcher 

Diver 

Farmer 

Historian 

Dockmaster 

Filer 

Horticulturist 

Doctor 

Finisher 

Host 

Cf amatist 

Fireman 

Hostess 

Draper 

Fisherman 

Hostler 

Dresser 

Fitter 

Hypnotist 

Driller 

/I anger 


Driver 

Foreman 

Iceman 

Druggist 

Forester 

Illustrator 

Draftsman 

Frame r 

Imitator 

Dyer 

Froqqer 

Impersonator 


Froster 

Inkman 

Ecologist 

Fumi gator 

Inlayer 

Econometrist 

Furrier 

Inspector 

Economist 


Installer 

Edger 

Gaff man 

Instructor 

Editor 

Galvanizer 

Interviewer 

Educator 

Gamekeeper 

Investigator 

Electrician 

Gatekeeper 

Ironer 

Electrotyper 

Geologist 

Ironworker 

Embalmer 

Geographer 


Embosser 

Geneticist 

Jeweler 

Embroiderer 

Geodesist 

Janitor 
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Joiner 

Judge 

Juggler 

Kennel man 

Keysmith 

Kilnman 

Knitter 

Knotter 

Label er 

Laminator 

Landscaper 

Latherer 

Laundress 

Lav/yer 

Letterer 

Librarian 

Lifeguard 

Lineman 

Linguist 

Lithographer 

Lobbyist 

Loftsman 

Logger 

Machinist 

Manager 

Maid 

i^ailman 

Marker 

Masseur 

Mason 

Mathematician 

Mechanic 

Mender 

f'letallurgist 

Meteorologist 

Meterman 

Microbiologist 

Miller 

Mi n^r 


Mineralogist 

Mixer 

ftodel 

Molder 

Hotorman 

Musician 

Mycologist 

Natural ist 

Navigator 

Needlemaker 

flews boy 

Neurogurgeon 

Nurse 

Nutritionist 
Novel ist 
Nurseryman 

Oarsman 

Observer 

Operator 

Optician 

Optometrist 

Orchardist 

Orchestrator 

Orderly 

Orthoptist 

Osteopath 

Orthodontist 

Oxidizer 

Packer 
Paddler 
Page 
Painter 

Paleontologist 

Pan try girl 

Paperhanger 

Parasitologist 

Paster 

Pasteurizer 

Pastor 


Pathologist 

Patrolman 

Patternmaker 

Pawnbroker 

Peeler 

Pediatrician 

Perfumer 

Petrologist 

Pharmacist 

Photoengraver 

Photogeologist 

Photographer 

Philologist 

Physician 

Physicist 

Physiologist 

Pianist 

Pierman 

Pilot 

Pipeman 

Plasterer 

Playwright 

PI eater 

Podiatrist 

Pol icewoman 

Pol isher 

Porter 

Postmaster 

Poul tryman 

Preparer 

President 

Presser 

Principal 

Printer 

Producer 

Prospector 

Psychiatrist 

Psychologist 

Puncher 

Puppeteer 

Purchaser 
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i^UarLerinaS ter 

opeci a 1 1 St 

Unerwri ter 

Darlinl nn"i ct* 

opec 1 a 1 1 zat 1 on 

Uphol sterer 

opcC 1 a M Zc 

usner 

D a ^ n mna m 

KaGl OlTlan 

oprayer 


KaKci 

opreaaer 

valet 

i\a MUi SCI 

0 LaU 1 cIMu 1 1 

Varn 1 s ner 

r\cLcp L 1 on 1 b L 

otdCKer 

Veter i narian 

r\ccoracr 

otap 1 er 

Viol i ni st 

rxCp Q 1 1 IMQ 1 1 

otarcner 



oLa LI b LI Clan 

wai ter 

r\C LUULllcr 

otenogrdpner 

Harden 

digger 

Stenci 1 er 

Watchman 

r\ 1 vc Lcf 

0 LcWara 

weaver 

rsOOTcr 

otewaraess 

Weigher 


oteveaore 

IJa1 ^ am 

welder 

OCl 1 1 U 1 

o ^ A wt n n ^ •VMM 

oter 1 1 1 zer 

Woodworker 

od 1 esnian 

Stovecutter 

Worker 

oamp 1 er 

Superi ntendent 

Wrapper 

T naD 1 aster 

Siipervi sor 

Wrecker 

O ^ M ^ ^\ w% 

ba naer 

Surgeon 

Writer 

Scavenger 

Surveyor 


oC 1 cn u 1 5 L 


Yardman 

Scorer 

1 agger 

Yeoman 

ocu 1 p tor 

Tailor 


Seal er 

Taster 

Zoologist 

CAanic ^ VQC c 

jcanib Licbb 

1 axi aenni st 

Secretary 

Teacher 


be 1 smc 1 og 1 st 

Teamster 


oero 1 og i s l 

1 ecnn 1 c i an 


bervi ceiTian 

Technol ogi st 


O n A n 1^ n w% ^ 

onepnera 

Tel egrapher 


oner 1 tt 

Tester 


Chi nf "i ttpr 
oil 1 p 1 1 L Lci 

Ti mKp y*ma n 


oni pper 

Timekeeper 


onoeniaKer 

Ti nter 


Si zer 

Trai ner 


o rwC vUi ic 1 

1 1 aiib la LU 1 


Skycap 

Trapper 


Sociologist 

Tutor 


Sol ici tor 

Typist 


Soloist 



Sorter 

Umpire 
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UNDERSTANDING SELF AND OTHERS 
Generalizations: 

K As a person improves his personal qualifications and 
acquires skills, his opportunities for employment tend 
to increase. 

2. Both employers and employees make contributions to the 
job which can result in mutual satisfaction and effective 
job performance. 

3. When one has an accurate concept of himself, he has a 
sound basis for making himself employable. 

4. Continuous educational and career plans enable one to 
take advantage of educational and other opportunities 
for increasing employability. 

Objectives: 

Upon completion of this unit, the student should be able 
to accomplish the following objectives: 

1. To demonstrate, through the ability to get along with 
others, increased maturity, self«understanding and 
understanding of others. 

2. To list at least five personality traits that one must 
acquire to be successful at school and in the world of 
work. 

3. To demonstrate, by improved personal appearance, the 
importance of being well groomed and the factors that 
affect it. 

4. To demonstrate the ability to make independent and 
rational decisions when analyzing case studies. 

5. To discuss orally or in written fom the tangible and 
intangible advantages of personal efficiency. 
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To identify attitudes and characteristics which 
contribute to success in school and on the job. 

Make a personal educational and vocational plan 
based on interests, skills, and capabilities. 
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WHAT ARE m INTERESTS 


INSTRUCTIONS TO STUDENT: 


If you had to select one or more of the jobs below, which do 
you think would be most interesting? Check as many as you 
find of interest to you--numbering them in the order of your 
preference. 


GROUP A 

Auto Mechanic 


Handy Man in a 
"^Tix it Shop" 


^hop Apprentice 


GROUP B 


^Bookkeeper 


Bank Teller 


Jimekeeper 


GROUP C 

Laboratory 

Technician 

Analytic Chemist 


Draftsman 


GROUP D 

Automobi le 

Salesman 

Sales Clerk 


^Household 
"Appl iance 
Demonstrator 


GROUP E GROUP F 
Stenographer f^lusician 


File Clerk 


_Comptometer 
"Operator 


^Commercial 
"Artist 

JClay or Wood 
"f4odeler 


SUCCESSFUL DEVICES IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
Rudolph F. Wagner 
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CAREER EDUCATION FIELD TRIP REPORT 


Name 

Place visited Date ^ 

Department visited 

Guide's name 

List the various occupations you observed (use back of page if 
necessary) ; 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

List any health or safety hazards you observed: 


List any skills that you observed in action: 


What did you find most interesting? 

What did you find least Interesting? 

Opinions from workers about their jobs: 

Did the workers seem happy? 

How do you make application for a job there? 
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HOW I PLAN TO ACHIEVE MY CAREER GOALS 


Name of Occupation 

Description of duties 


Aptitudes Required How I rate My Aptitudes 

Below Average Average Excellent 


Necessary Personality How I Rate 

Traits In These Personality Traits 

Below Average Average Excellent 


Education or Training Further Education or Training I Need 
Required 


Other Requirements How I can fulfill these Requirements 


Suggested Teaching- Learning Approaches for Career Development 
in the Curriculum. University of Minnesota College of Education^ 
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COMMUNICATIONS OCCUPATIONS 


WRITE 

A P T A 0 

C R 0 C Z 

R U U T C 

E Z X R M 

S 0 0 T L 

S I N T E 

A Q W E R 

A U C T I 

P S T 0 0 

T S 0 H L 

A S D F 0 

Q W E R T 


R K L 0 Z A L 

E 0 C L E R T 

P L 0 0 X T F 

0 L U M N I S 

T N 0 P B T V 

E D I T 0 R 0 

R P R E T E R 

T Y U I 0 P L 

0 N E E R Z X 

Z A E R T P U 

K R T N M B M 

H G J K L M N 

R N E U S B 0 


C R I T 

U L K Z 

Y E J F 
T C Z 0 
W U Y T 
T R 0 0 
R E T R 
K R T R 
C V B N 
B L I S 
H V R H 
B V C X 

Y Y U I 


I C M 0 

Y 0 T L 

T R L T 

C R A A 

T S R 0 

U P S E 

E 0 L E 

A N S L 
MOOT 

H E R T 

T N R N 

Z T E A 

0 P M N 


I S 0 A 

I I S N 

L N J N 

L S A 0 

S R P N 

T U E C 

R C L E 

A T 0 R 
TOTE 

0 R Z K 

R H M P 
CHER 

M B X T 


Writer 

Reporter 

Columnist 

Journalist 

Editor 

Interpreter 

Auctioneer 


WORD LIST 

Publisher 
Critic 

Correspondent 

Teacher 

translator 

Announcer 

Actor 


Lecturer 

Artist 

1 1 lustra tor 

Actress 

Instructor 

Author 

Newsboy 


Find the Words listed above among the scrambled letters and 
circle. 


The words may be spelled vertically, horizontally or diagonally. 
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ACTIVITY: RANK 20 OCCUPATIONS 


AIM: To get an idea of student attitudes toward various 
occupations 

To attempt to work toward the attitude that it is 
not the job but the person that makes the dif- 
ference in success on the job. 

To stimulate discussion about job attitudes 

Description: Hand out ditto sheets. Have students rank the 
occupations in the order that they feel they should be. There 
should be little discussion prior to the first ranking other 
than how to rank. Occupations that are not known may be des- 
cribed very briefly, e. g., "Medical technician works in a 
lab," or "Pharmacist v/orks with medicines in a drugstore." 

After the initial ranking, discuss the jobs more fully. Use 
questions such as "What would happen if the street cleaner 
(etc.) did not do his work?" Discussion might go like this— 
Trash and litter would build up in the street. Tires would 
be punctured causing people to be late or miss appointments. 
Children might be hurt in the litter. Wind might blow litter 
causing injury to pedestrians. 

After the discussion have students fold the first ranking 
back out of sight and re-rank on the right hand column. Com- 
pare left and right hand columns and discuss any changes, 
especially— why. 
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Rank the following 20 occupations in their order of 

importance according to the way you feel about them. 

1. Street cleaner 

2. Barber 

3. Doctor 

4. Laborer 

5. Truck driver 

6 . Pharmaci s t 

7 . La wye r 

8. Highway Patrolman 

9. Fireman 

10. Cosmetologist 

1 1 . Nurse 

1 2. Teacher 

13. Radio announcer 

1 4 . Carpenter 

15. Medical technician 

16. Di shwasher 

17. Cook 

18. Telephone Operator 

19. Grocery clerk 

20. Mechanic 
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ACTIVITY: ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK 


AIM: Attempt to present a realistic picture of where 
work fits into a life schedule 
Show how much time is involved in work 

Description: Mimeographed copies of numbers of hours spent 
working, sleeping, etc. Begin discussion with fact that an 
adult has about 456,250 hours of life to use up from age 20 
to age 70. 

Have discussion. Fill out the hand-out sheet. 

Discuss some of the guesses. Probably most students will be 
able to fill out the chart reasonably well. 

Try to lead up to the question. "Why is it important that 
the worker enjoy his job?", "What effect will a disagreeable 
job have on the rest of a person's time?", or finally, "How 
can a person be sure of getting an enjoyable job?" 
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If a person works at a full-time job starting at age 20 

he will have a working life of about 50 years. 

In hours this is about 456,250 hours total time. Fill 

out the chart below (in hours) for each of the listed 

activities. 

Jiours spent working, that is 

actually performing the motions 

hourb spent eating, going to 

and from work, unwinding after 
work, shaving, dressing to go 
to work, etc. 

hours spent on vacations, week- 
ends, off duty, not doing work 
related activity 

hours spent sleeping or Lossing 

and turning 


Why is it important that a person enjoy his work or at 
least perform work for which he is suited? 
What does beirq suited for work mean to you? 
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FIND THE OCCUPATION 


Mr. Neal, Mr. McMillan, Mr. Jensen, and Mr. Burnett serve 
the town of Orange as building contractor, banker, doctor, 
and mechanic — though not necessarily respectively. The doctor 
earns exactly twice as much as the mechanic, the banker twice 
as much as the doctor, and the building contractor earns ex- 
actly twice as much as the banker. 

Mr. Burnett earns more than Mr. Jensen, Mr. Neal does not 
earn more than Mr. McMillan, Mr. McMillan does not earn mre 
than Mr. Burnett, and Mr. Jensen earns twice as much as Mr. 
McMillan. What is each man's occupation? 


Answer: 


Mechanic 

Doctor 

Banker 

Building Contractor 


Mr. Neal 
Mr. McMillan 
Mr. Jensen 
Mr. Burnett 
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NAME THE SCHOOL 


(Draw a line connecting the TV personality to the r>chool he 
might have attended.) 


1 

1 • 

riarcus we i oy 

A, 

Voca ti ona 1 -Techni cal 

z. 

Ironsides 

n 

B. 

Nursing 

o 

Joseph! ne 

C. 

Medical 

A 

barney on i^iission impossiDie 

n 

Teachers' College 

c 

naage 

r 

b. 

Cosmetology 

D. 

Keitri rartriage 

r 

Lav/ 

7 

Fifth Uifnension 


r 1 umbers 

o 
o« 

That bin 

u 
H, 

Journal ism 

9. 

Owen Marshal 

T 

Journal ism 

10. 

Julia 

J. 

Fashion Institute 

n. 

McCloud 

K. 

Music 

12. 

Pete Dixon 

L. 

Business 

13. 

f4ary Richards 



14. 

Professor Howard 



15. 

Doris Martin 
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THEY WORK TO SERVE YOU 


Some people work to make things. The carpenter makes houses. 
The farme*^ grows corn. Some people make toys. Other people 
make too'is; but some people work to serve you. 


The The The 

Can you tell which of the following workers produce a service. 

Cross out the ones which do not belong here. 

Policeman Cab Driver liaker 

Airline Hostess Car Maker Newspaper boy 

Book Publisher Plumber Doctor 

Find out what the parents of your classmates do. Write their 
jobs in the proper place below. 

Prodixe a Service Produce a Product 
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COMMUNICATING A THOUGHT 


How many ways. have you used to communicate? 

Talking Writing a letter 

Tel ephone Tel egram 

Leaving a note Signaling with 

your hands 

Some people want to corranunicate to thousands or millions of 
people at one time. What can they use to communicate their 
thoughts? A magazine is one way. 

Have you ever visited a post office?^ Name two wv;rkers who 
help us send a letter. ^ 

Have you ever visited a telephone company? Name two workers 
we need if we are to be able to call anyone we want. 


Find out what these communications workers do. 
TV Announcer Repairmen Proofreaders 

Li nemen 
Main Sorter 
News Reporter 


Type Setters 
Telephone Operators 
Advertising Man 


Radio Broadcasters 
Broadcast Technician 
Tel egrapher 


What kind of communications worker would you rather be? Find 
a picture or dravf a picture of this worker or of something about 
this work. Tape it on the next page and write about the kinds 
of things this worker would do on the job. 
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If I were a communications worker, I v/ould want to be a 
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IF THIS WERE YOU 


What kind of worker should he be? Should he wear a 
policeman's cap, a postman's cap, a pilot's cap, a 
carpenter's cap, a farmer's hat, or no hat at all? 
Would he wear overalls, a business suit, a uniform, 
or an apron. Avoid stereotype descriptions. 

Finish the picture as you think he should be done. 
If he needs any special tools, you can draw them 
around him. 
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IF THIS WERE YOU 


What kind of worker should she be? Should she wear 
a stewardess' cap, a nurse's cap, a waitress' cap, 
or no cap at all? Would she wear a uniform, a house 
dress, a business dress, or an apron? Avoid stereo- 
type description. 

Finish the picture as you think she should be. If 
she needs any special tools or equipment, you can 
draw them around her. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR STUDENTS TO BE USED IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AN OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION PROGRAM 


1. Are there any jobs that you would like to do when you 
leave school? 


2. Have you ever done anything like the jobs you listed 
above? 


3. What kinds of information would you like to have about 
the jobs you listed in No, 1 above? 


4. How much do you know about yourself? 

(Which of these would you rather be or do?) 


Rich or not so rich 
Live in small or large town 
Work indoors or outdoors 
Work alone or with others 
Like routine or change 


Patient or impatient 
Work with hands or head 
Neat or sloppy 

Like detail or dislike detail 
Lay around or keep busy 


5. What else do you think you need to know about yourself if 
you are going to select a job? 
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STINK-PINK (Fun) 


This is a verbal quessing game. Clues are given by the 
teacher and the answer is a pair of rhymed words. 

For one syllable answers: ( HEALTH ) 

Teacher ; "Stink-Pink: I wear a white uniform and 
ride in a long black limousine. I am 
a 

student : (Gl eef ul ly ) : " Hurse Nurse" ! 

For two syllable answers: ( LANGUAGE ARTS ) 

Teacher: "Stinky-Pinky"! I work with pen and paper 
to create stories. I wear a tall hat such 
as those worn by bishops. People call my 
hat the . . . ?" 

Student : (Chuckel ing) : " Writer Miter" 

Note: Language Arts teachers can incorporate vocabulary 
words, here, as well as occupations. 

For three syllable answers: ( BIOLOGY) 

Teacher : " Stinkely-Pinkely^ Tlim the worst plant 
student in the class. You could call me 
the . . . ?" 

Student: (Joyfully): " Rottenist Botanist" 

Note: Teacher cluse should not include any form of the 
word in the expected answer. Change the order- 
students quiz teacher or each other. 
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\m PROVIDES OUR FOOD? 


Let's take a closer look at where our food comes from. Suppose 
you have a peanut butter and jelly sandwich - where did it all 
start? Well, it started with someone putting seeds in the ground. 

Who was this?^^^ _ . We don't have bread farms or 

peanut butter farms or jelly farms. What kind of seeds were 
planted? 

For the bread- — • 


For the peanut butter 

For the jelly 

(Strawberry, grape) " 

Can you name the country in which these seeds might have been 

planted? 

The seeds for: 

The bread in 


The peanut butter in 

The jelly in • 

What kind of work had to be done to these seeds and plants be- 
fore they were ready to be sold to the next worker? 


What workers are needed to get the farm products to the plants 
where it is processed into bread and peanut butter and jelly? 


Foods are probably shipped over land by or 

Foods are usually shipped over oceans by or 

The wheat must go to a mill and then to the 

to be made into bread. 
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The flour must be made into bread, the peanuts turned into 
peanut butter and the fruU processed into jelly. Have you 
ever visited a bakery to watch them bake and package bread? 
Have you ever watched your mother take fresh fruit and make 
it into jelly? After the farmer's products are made into 
food and packaged, it is usually sold to a wholesale dealer. 
What is the job of a wholesale dealer? The wholesale dealer 
has salesmen and delivery trucks. What do you suppose their 
jobs are? 


Now the bread and peanut butter and jelly are delivered to a 
store for you to buy them. They have made a long and interest- 
ing journey. They have gone from the seed to the grocery shelf. 
Which part of their journey would you most like to work on? 
What would you most like to work on? What would your job be 
like? 


Can you trace the journey of a roast beef? 

Do you know what workers are needed to bring us salt for our 
table? 

Dairy farmers are also food providers. How many different 
places need milk or cream for their food products? 
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QCCUPATIOrJS RELATED TO GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATIONS 


STATE 

CAPITAL 

PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRY 

LIST A COUPLE OF 
OCCUPATIONS APPLI- 
CABLE TO EACH STATE'S 
INDUSTRY 

ALABAMA 

MONTGOMERY 

lumbering, iron, steel 
livestock, tobacco 



ALASKA 

JUNEAU 

timber, 
fish, mining 



ARIZONA 

PHOENIX 

gold, silver, copper, 
garden crops, cotton, 
citrus fruits 



ARKANSAS 

LIHLE ROCK 

petroleum, lumber, rice, 
cattle, cotton 



CALIFORNIA 

SACRAMENTO 

citrus fruits, fish 
cotton, lumber, shipping 



COLORADO 

DENVER 

garden crops ^ gold, 
silver, sugar beets, 
orchards 



CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD 

brass articles, clocks, 
hats, hardware, ship 
and airplane building 



DELAWARE 

DOVER 

apples, tomatoes, 
poultry, dynamite, 
chemical products 



FLORIDA 

TALLAHASSEE 

oranges, tobacco, 
lumber, garden crops, 
canning 



GEORGIA 

ATLANTA 

peaches, marble, 
cotton goods, peanuts, 
lumber 



IDAHO 

BOISE 

apples, potatoes, 
wheat, sheep, dairies, 
minerals, lumber 



ILLINOIS 

SPRINGFIELD 

corn, steel , meat, 
soybeans, printing 



INDIANA 

INDIANAPOLIS 

steel , automobiles, 
limestone, farming, 
hogs 



IOWA 

DES MOINES 

corn, hay dairy products, 
hogs, pop corn, 
breakfast cereal 



KANSAS 

TOPEKA 

wheat, salt, flour, 
petroleum and 
livestock 



O 
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STATE 

CAPITAL 

PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRY 

LIST A COUPLE OF 
OCCUPATIONS APPLI- 
CABLE TO EACH STATE'S 
INDUSTRY 

KENTUCKY 

FRANKFORT 

hay. tobacco, corn, 
coal , horse breeding 



LOUISIANA 

BATON ROUGE 

rice, cotton, minerals, 
lumber, sugar cane, 
chemicals 



MAINE 

AUGUSTA 

potatoes, fishing, 
paper, textiles, 
shipbuilding 



MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS 

steel . tobacco, 
clothing, fishing, 
fruit arid vegetables 



MASSACHUSEHS BOSTON 

fish, shoes, dairies, 
cotton, goods, machinery 


MI CHIGAN 

LANSING 

automobiles, cereal, 
lumber, furniture, 
fruits 



MINNESOTA 

ST, PAUL 

corn, flour, oats, 
dairies, iron 



MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON 

cotton, lumber, oil . 
garden crops, fish 



MISSOURI 

lead. meat, shoes. 
JEFFERSON CITY soybeans, cotton 



MONTANA 

HELENA 

lead, copper, oil . 
poultry, wheat 



NEBRASKA 

LINCOLN 

wheat, meat packing, 
cattle, pigs, corn 



NEVADA 

CARSON CITY 

copper, silver, gold, 
sheep, garden crops 



NEW HAMPSHIRE CONCORD 

dairies, granite, 
textiles, lumber, 
hay 



NEW JERSEY 

TRENTON 

silk goods, chemicals, 
poultry, gasoline, 
vegetables 



NEW MEXICO 

SANTA FE 

wheat, copper, cotton, 
sheep, cattle 



NEW YORK 

hLBANY 

clothing, books, 
dairy products, 
manufacturing 
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STATE CAPITAL 

PRODUCTS ANO INDUSTRY 

LIST A COUPLE OF 
OCCUPATIONS APPLI- 
CABLE TO EACH STATE'S 
INDUSTRY 

NORTH CAROLINA RALEIGH 

tobacco, peanuts, 
lumber, cotton goods, 
textile mills 


NORTH DAKOTA BISMARCK 

wheat, dairy products 
livestock, rye 


OHIO COLUMBUS 

rubber, clay products, 
dairy products, machinery 

OKLAHOMA OKLAHOMA CITY 

petroleum, cattle, 
cotton^ wheat, corn 


OREGON SALEM 

orchards, lumber, 
fish, flour, berries 


PENNSYLVANIA HARRISBURG 

electric machinery, 
coal, steel, textiles, 
shipbuilding 


RHODE ISLAND PROVIDENCE 

silk and cotton Qoods • 
garden/Crops, tools, 
silverware, machinery 


SOUTH CAROLINA COLUMBIA 

tobacco • corn • hoas • 
cotton goods, peanuts 


SOUTH DAKOTA PIERRE 

gold, corn, wheat, 
oias « meat oacki no 


TENNESSEE NASHVILLE 

livestock, tobacco, 
zinc, marble, cotton, 
chemical s « al umi num 


TEXAS AUSTIN 

sheep, cattle, 
sorghum, petroleum, 
cotton 


UTAH SALT LAKE CITY 

copper, lead, coal , 
uranium, garden crops 


VERMONT MONPELIER 

maple sugar, paper, 
marble, slate, dairies, 
woolen mills 


VIRGINIA RICHMOND 

peanuts, tobacco, coal, 
shipbuilding, poultry, 
chemicals 


WASHINGTON OLYMPIA 

wheat, apples, fish, 
lumber, dairies, air- 
craft buidling 


WEST VIRGINIA CHARLESTON 

coal , apples, glass, 
lumber, chemicals 


O 
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STATE 

CAPITAL 

PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRY 

LIST A COUPLE OF 
OCCUPATIONS APPLI- 
CABLE TO EACH STATE'S 
INDUSTRY 

WISCONSIN 

MADISON 

paper, machinery, 
dairy products, 
breweries 


WYOMING 

CHEYENNE 

sheep, sugar beets, 
petroleum, wheat, 
cattle, coal 


HAWAII 

HONOLULU 

sugar, pineapples, 
cattle, fishing, 
coffee 



o 
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VOCATIONAL GROUPING 


Some workers prefer to work mostly with other people. They 
like to try to persuade them to buy something, or to make them 
happy, or to make them feel better. Other workers prefer to 
work with Ideas, to think up things, or to solve problems. Still 
other workers prefer to work with their hands and tools. 

Can you figure out which workers deal mostly with people or 
ideas or things? Put (P) after the worker who deals mostly 
with people, and (I) after the worker who deals mostly with 
ideas, and (T) after the worker who likes to work with things 
like his hands and tools. 


EXAMPLE: Artists^ 

Actor 

Air traffic 

control ler 

Pilot 


I Cabi netmaker T^ 

Draftsman 


Stewardess 


Architect 


J\utomobile 
"salesman 

Beautician 


Carpenter 


Chef 


Editor 


Electrician 


F B I Agent 


Florist 


Geologist 


Insurance agent 


Miner 


Mathematician 


Doorman (hotel) P_ 

Nurse 


Oceanographer 


JDptometrist 
Plumber 


Policeman 


_Radio or TV 
"Announcer 

Teacher 


Truck driver 


Waitress 
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Children can gain insight into the geographic variance 
of occupations by comparing the industrial patterns in 
different areas of the state or in different states or 
counties. Consideration can be given to many categories 
including: 


Government agencies Agriculture 

Transportation Lumbering 

Manufacturing Tourism 

Professions Mining 

Techni cal trades Ccnstructi on 


"WHAT'S MY LINE?" 
(Two Examples) 

I use a closed white truck in my v-^ork. 
I visit each home about twice a week. 
I must be strong to do my work. 
1 help keep you healthy. 

Who am I? (Garbage Collector) 


I come to your house every day except Sunday 
I wear a uniform. 

I sometimes bring you surprises in packages. 

I carry a leather bag over my shoulder or in a motorcart. 

Who am I? (Postman) 


Check the students cultural environment awareness. 

A quick way to check the students* observation and recall 
would he to have each student stand and name a worker in 
their community. This could be elaborated on to include 
various information about the vocations involved i.e., 
tell why you would or would not like to do this job, tell 
how we are trained for this job. The same idea could be 
used to discuss workers that are not found in the community. 
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study the successful people you know. 

This should begin with a discussion and initial comprehension 
of what kinds of success there really are. It is misleading 
to think only in terms of financial success. It is potentially 
of great value for a dialogue to take place between goal-setting 
youngsters and people who have achieved or are achieving a 
variety of worthwhile goals. Having one or two children visit 
such a person or have such a person come into your classroom 
offers great possibilities. Questions could cover such items 
as: 


Why did you choose your field of work? 

What did you want to be when you were of elementary age? 

How does one achieve what you did-cr get a job like yours? 

What are the Interesting things about your work? 

What is the future of your work? 
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COMMUN I CATI ONS OCCUPATIONS 
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WRITER 

COLUMNIST 

REPORTER 

JOURNALIST 

EDITOR 

INTERPRETER 

AUCTIONEER 


WORD LIST 


PUBLISHER 
CRITIC 

CORRESPONDENT 

TEACHER 

TRANSLATOR 

ANNOUNCER 

ACTOR 


LECTURER 

ARTIST 

ILLUSTRATOR 

ACTRESS 

INSTRUCTOR 

AUTHOR 

NEWSBOY 


FIND THE WORDS LISTED ABOVE AMONG THE SCRAMBLED LETTERS 
AND CIRCLE. 

THE WORDS MAY BE SPELLED VERTICALLY. HORIZONTALLY OR 
DIAGONALLY. 
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OCCUPATIONAL FLASH CARDS 



MATEmLS WEEDED : 
3x5 Cards 

l^gazine cut outs or 
drawn pictures of tools 


DIRECTIONS: 

Place cut outs or drawn 
picture on cards. 


VJrite name of occupati( 
using the particular 
on the back of the Cc 

Flash picture-- 
Students identify 
occupation 


lOl 


OR 


Boy 
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OCCUPATIONAL RIDDLES 


lihat worker always walks behind a star? 

What is the President's second occupation? 

ysho may marry many women yet stay single all 
his life? 

Whet is always in front of you, yet cin never 
be seen? 

What worker earns a living but never does a 
day's work? 


(Policeman) 
(Cabinetjnaker) 

(Clergyman) 

(Your Future) 


(Night Watchman) 
Draiiiatize the relatedness of occupations in acquiring an item. 
Example: P^mrchasing a jump rope. 

Little girl: Storekeeper, I have $1.00 to buy a jump rope. 
Storekeeper: I v/ill tell my secretary to order one for you. 
I will order one from the salesman. 


Secretary: 
Salesman: 


I will tell the people at our factory to make 
one and send it on our delivery truck. 


Factory man: To make one for you, I will have to get wood 
from the lumberman for the handle and cotton 
from the mill man for the rope. 

Lumberman: I will send a lumberjack to chop down a tree 
and bring us the wood. 

Mill man: I will have the farmer pick some cotton and 
we will make the rope. 
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Procedure: 


1. 


Turn under one "long 
piece and t'le two 
approximately 1/A 
sew. 


edge of larger 
side edges 
. Machine or hand 

4 


- - -b- ■- 


or- 


L. Turn under same edges', 
(Hem made) . 


1/2" and Sew 


I 
t 


(O - 


3. Turn under long edge 
1/4" and sew. 


4. Turn same edge under 1 
1/2" and sew. Do not 
stitch ends. 

5. Insert grosgrain ribbon 
through 1 1/2" opening, 
gathering fabric to form 
apron. 




1. Native Fabric - 1 Piece 10" Wide x^T!V-cang 

1 Piece 2 1/2" Wide x 36" Long 

2. Thread 

3. Lining (Optional) 

4. Closure (Buckle, Button, Snap, etc.) 
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PROCEDURE: 


1. Draw off pattern on paper for purse. 



2. Cut out and place on fabric, 


3. Cut 


4. Line larger piece if desired 
by cutting a lining the same 
size and sewing to wrong side 
of purse fabric. 


5. Fold, with wrong sides out, 
10" from edge. Sew sides 
together. Turn right sides 
out. 



6. To make flap, fold open 
edge over 4". 


7. Attach buckle, loop and 
button, 0. large snap. 


MY FAMILY JOB TREE 




PUBLIC SERVICES CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


ACROSS 


DOWN 

1. 

One Who Del ivers Mail . 

1. 

A Member of a Police Force. 

3. 

One Who Conducts a Class. 

2. 

Persons Who Work for the 




Government. 

4. 

One Who Investigates (abr.) 


One Who Checks the Fire 


3. 

5. 

One Who Conducts Traffic. 


Department. 

6. 

A Person in Charge of a Post 

4. 

One Who Puts out Fires. 


Office. 





5. 

Administrator of a School. 


o 
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1. Frog Pattern 

2. Native Fabric 

3. Thread 

4., Stuffing (Dried Beans, Bird Seed, 
Foam or Women's Hose Cut in Small 
Pieces) 

5. Buttons for Eyes 
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Procedure: 


1. Draw pattern on paper. 


2. Cut pattern (twice) 
out of fabric. 




3. Lay pieces with right sides 
together. Sew 1/4" from edge 
all the way around except for 
a 2" opening on a straight edge. 
Turn right side out. 


Stuff with selected material — 
Dried beans or bird seed if 
firmness is desired: Women's 
hose or foam if washing or 
softness is desired. 


5. Stitch up opening, 



6. Sew on eyes. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 
ACROSS 

1. A boy or man to carry luggage in a hotel 

4. One who styles or cuts men's hair 

5. A woman who works to clean, cook, etc., for others 
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8. The person at the desk in a place for traveling people, 
who signs them up (3 words) 

11, One who takes care of a building, apeirtment house, etc, 

12, One who uses rug shampoo 
DOWN 

1, The manaqer of a place where ladies get their hair styled 
(3 words; 

2, One who operates a steam press in a laundry 

3, A person who styles ladies' hair 

5, A person who takes care of the hand; especially trimming, 
polishing, etc. of the fingernails 

6, One who cleans clear glass 

7, One who dresses the hair on a wig 

9, A person who kills pests in houses 
10, One who marks clothing in a laundry 
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WORKERS IN YOUR LIFE 

ACROSS 

1. Fights fires 

2. Plans 1ayou^,s; installs and repairs wiring and electrical 
fixtures 

3. Prepares and cooks meals for work crews or residents and 
employees of institution; cuts meat; serves meals; washes 
dishes 

4. Treats diseases and disorders of the human body 

5. Serves as a member of the armed forces; performing duties 
under military orders 

6. Instructs pupils in one or more subjects, prepares assign- 
ments, administers tests, keeps records, and maintains 
discipl ine 

7. Writes original literary works such as articles, plays, 
poems, fiction, etc. 

8. Examines patients and performs operations 

9. Has ability in a particijlar field such as painting, sculp- 
ture, literature, music, or dancing, 

10. Diagnoses and treats diseases and disorders of animals 

11. Provides beauty services for customers 

12. Flies airplane or helicopter 

13. Instructs athletes in developing individuals and/or teams 
for sports competition 

14. Designs and makes tailored garments 

15. Types letters, reports, stencils, forms, addresses; may 
operate duplication machines 
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16. Drills and blasts earth and rock excavations to construct 
underground shafts and tunnels for projects; mines ore, 
coal , or rock 

17. Connects metal parts together using heat; repairs worn or 
damaged metal parts 

18. Assists waiter, carries dishes, cleans equipment 

19. Recovers sofa, chair, or other furniture pieces 
DOWN 

1. Administers banking services such as loans, trust funds, 
safety deposit services, investment counseling, checking 
and savings accounts 

2. Applies coats of paint, varnish, stain, etc., to decorate 
and protect buildings 

3. Conducts religious worship services 

4. Diagnoses and treats diseases, injuries, and malformations 
of teeth and gums 

5. Opens doors, parks cars, carries luggage and greets people 

6. Constructs, installs, and repairs structures and fixtures 
of wood 

7. Conducts criminal and civil lawsuits; draws up legal 
documents 

8. Same as 2 Down 

9. Audits or examines accounts 

10. Collects and analyzes facts about newsworthy events and 
writes or transmits these news items to others 

11. Portrays role in dramatic production 

12. Plans menus and diets, purchases food, and directs workers 
in food service program for hospital, school, or restaurant 

13. Plays a musical instrument or composes or arranges music 

14. Receives funds from customers, counts money, records money 
' transactions 

O 
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15. Assembles, installs and repairs pipes 

16. Performs chemical tests; analyzes or experiments in a 
laboratory 

17. Makes and dispenses medications following prescriptions 
issued by a doctor 
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WORKERS IN YOUR LIFE 
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ACTIVITY: WHY DO WOMEN WORK? 


AIM: To develop an appreciation of the problems, skills, 

knowledge, efforts, and rewards of the work of others 

Description: Discuss the need for women to earn money for themselves 
and their families. Many times their earnings are what supports 
their families. Some women work to boost the family income so they 
may maintain a higher standard of living and provide a good educa- 
tion for their children. Another important reason for working on 
the v;oman*s part is personal satisfaction or achievement. 

Ask those who have working mothers to raise their liands. Have theive 
students interview their mothers to determine why they are work-'nci. 
Have the students determine the actual -job title of the working 
mother. Write these on the board. Note that many of the jobs are 
semi-skilled, low-paying jobs. Have the students draw conclusions 
as to whether women should plan and prepare for a career. 

Assign a role playing situation which includes a student's grand- 
mother, mother, herself, and her own daughter. Each ;ihould stress 
the role of the women in her own time. Ther person playing the 
daughter will have to use her imagination in determining the role 
of the future. Structure the roles so that the changing historical 
role of the woman is emphasized. 

Materials: Manpower Report of the President, 1968 , U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 20402. (Nominal Fee) 
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ACTIVITY: St^LL GROUP FIELD TRIPS 


AIM: To expose students to occupations in which 
they have expressed interest. 
To maximize the field trip experience by 
including only those who are interested 
in the particular occupation 

Description: Sign up sheets are used for students to 
indicate an interest in a particular occupation. About 
one week prior to the trip the students will meet to 
discuss the occupation and to read material pertaining 
to it. Camera assignments will be made and a field 
trip outline will be discussed. The group may also 
develop questions to ask the workers and lists of activ- 
ities to watch for. 

Follow up: Meet several times to edit pictures and to 
develop a scriot to be tape recorded. 


The following is a survey to try to find out: 

1. If students are interested in field trips to local 
businesses 

2. How many students are interested 

3. What kind of businesses or industries 

4. If there is any interest in having speakers come to 
school to speak to classes or small groups 
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SURVEY QUESTIONS 


Please circle your response 


1. Are you interested in field trips to local businesses 
or local industries? These field trips must be limited 
to the iinmediate area or perhaps as far away as La Junta, 
Time spent away from school must be limited to a maximum 
of three hours. 

Yes No Don't know Couldn't care less 

about field trips 

2. Are there any particular businesses or industries in the 
immediate area that you would like to visit? 

Yes No Don't know Couldn't care less 

about field trips 

3. I viould like to know what businesses or industries are 
in the immediate area for me to visit. 

Yes No Couldn't care less 

about field trips 

4. I will go anywhere or do anything to get out of school 
for a couple of hours. 

Yes No I like it here 

5. I would rather have someone come to school to tell me 
about his job than to go to a business or industry to 
talk to him. 

Yes No Couldn't care less 

about career infor- 
mation 

6. The following businesses and industries are available 
in the local area. Please mark the ones that you are 
interested in with reference to questions 2 and 5. 
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1 
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23 
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Votp v*i na K*i a n 
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Pp^ttlp Fppdi no 

25 
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Fa **«Ti inn 
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Driid Storp^ 
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f^prha nice 

8 

npna rt/TiPnt Stores 

29 

PI limhi no 

Q 
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Gift Shons 


Rnrlv ^hnn 
DUvijr Oiiu|J 

10 

Art ^hnn^ 

31 

Rank 

DO 1 IN 
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12. 

Rarhprs 

33 

WnnHvsfnrki nn 

11 

rial r Drp^^pr^i 

34 

^pp r'P't'a rv 

14 

PnnQtnjrtinn 

35 

Fi rp Ppna rtnipn^ 

15. 

Newspaper 

36. 

Police 

16. 

Mortuary 

37. 

Radio 

17. 

Lumber Company 

38. 

Motel 

18. 

Machine Shop 

39. 

Fish Hatchery 

19. 

Computer Work 

40. 

Trucking 

20. 

T. V. Repair 

41. 

Radio Station 

21. 

Cafs 

42. 

Real Estate 
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FIELD TRIP EVALUATION 


ERIC 


NAME SCHOOL^ 

TEACHER 


JOB OBSERVATION SITE DATE 


I. Mame as many of the different kinds of workers as you can 
remember seeing on the job observation field trip. (Ex- 
ample: Secretary, Diesel Mechanic, etc.) 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
1. 
8. 

II. Job Observation: Directions: Check the blanks which you 
feel are most appropriate. 

1. Most of the workers we saw were men yvomen. 

2. The workers observed worked ^inside out- 
side both. 

3. The clothes the workers wore were workclothes 

(aprons, levis, coveralls, etc.) u niforms 

(all clothing looks the sam e d ress (shirt 

and tie, dress, pant suit, etcTJ 

4. A. Did most of the workers use tools on other 

equipment? Yes f^lo 

B. If yest to question 4A, list as many tools as 
you can remember being used. 


5. In my observation the workers spend most of their 
time working with ^tools other people. 
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Most of the workers observed ^sit ^stand. 

If I was one of the workers I saw, I would^ ^like it 

kind of like it; dislike it; 

^Kind of dislike it. 


The worker I was thinking about in question 7 was the 
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CAREER EDUCATION FIELD TRIP REPORT 
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Name . 

Place visited Date 

Department visited 

Guide's name 


List the various occupations you observed (use back of page 
if necessary): 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


List any health or safety hazards you observed: 


List any skills that you observed in action: 


What did you find most interesting? 
What did you find least interesting? 
Opinions from workers about their jobs: 
Did the v/orkers seem happy? 
Hov/ do you make application for a job here? 
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f^LTNCULTURAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


(for both parents) 


1. Please list the various occupations you have been involved 
with in the past, or at the present tiine. (Be as specific 
as possible. Include every job, be it doctor, lawyer, 
cashier, beauty operator, etc.) 


2. Would you be willing to speak or give a demonstration 
to small groups of children who may exhibit an interest 
in a particular job experience you may have had? (Ex- 
plain here any particulars you may think pertinent.) 


3. Please list your hobbies. 


4. Do you have any ideas as to experiences, materials, or 
resource persons, which may be relevant to our program? 


Parent's Signature^ 

Child's Name 

Child's Homeroom 
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PERSONNEL 
Meeting -Training 

PROGRAM 



FOR FOOD STORES 


Published by the 

National Association of Retail Grocers 
of the United States (NARGUS) 
2000 Spring Road 
Oak Brooke Illinois 60521 


To the Retailer 

The "NARGUS PERSONNEL MEETING-TRAINING PROGRAM" is designed to increase 
inceresc and improve efficiency and productivity of store personnel. Success of the program 
depends on owner or manager's enthusiasm, as well as preparatioh and i^upervision. Properly 
planned and carried out, this program can develop more competent and valuable employees. 

First, determine if employees are ready for training; that they realize the need for a 
review of responsibilities; that they know the program will benefit them as well as the store. 

The instructor tor the series should be carefully chosen. He should be a man whose 
background and experience command respect, have a complete understanding of food retailing, 
and have the ability to transmit his knowledge. Such a man may be found on the store staff, 
among manufacturers* representatives, on the staK of .1 wliolesale firm, a broker with super- 
visory experience, or professional instructor wirli practica! business experience. 

Three of the sessions outlined are devotcii \ lep irr»i\enial operations and may be 
conducted by department managers, with guidafur irom the instructor. Ful] preparation is 
essential and store policies will be the basis tor discussion. The owner and/'or manager should 
take an active part in preparation as well as discij .si.ni, and must be prepared to artswer 
questions. 

The program's success depends greatly on t;i'- r .^nd '^or manager. This manual pro- 
vides outlines around which sessions may be :vi t;: ■ ; 

?'::.nal Association of Retail Grocers 
of the United States 
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Suggested procedure: 

1 — Carefully review the program, read it several times, understand it thoroughly; 

2 — Select tentative meeting dates and location; 

3 — Search out possible instructors, brief them on the program, get their opinions on 

procedure. After interviewing several their capabilities will be evident. 
Final selection will be made in due time; 

4 — Supply each employee a questionnaire to be filled in and returned. From these 

will be determined if there is sufficient interest on the part of the staff to 
proceed. No signature should be required on the questionnaire to assure 
returns from all personnel. Suggested questionnaire follows; 

5 — Review returned forms, if necessary interest is revealed, then set up final 

plans. First session should be scheduled within 30 days so interest will 
not wane. 
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Suggested Employee Questionnaire 

To All Store Personnel: 

We are considering a series of weekly meetings for all our staff. At this time we do not 

IcKow the number to be held but there will probably be 8. 

During these sessions, we will discuss subjects concerning the operation of the store, 
ways to improve customer service, better ways of handling job assignments. Before making 
final plans we would like your opinion on questions listed below. Please return as quickly 
as you can and no signature is required, ^ 

Thank you. 

Signed 

(Store Owner) 

I vote — YES or NO on proposed meetings. 

My preference as to the evening would be MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY-^ (Mark 1, 2, 3 and 4 in order of 

preference) 

However, I will attend whichever night is selected by the 

majority of those reporting — YES or NO 

Check preference — Have dinner or buffet supper or 

be permitted to go home for dinner before session 

Do you feel one hour for speaker or speakers and one hour for discussion is sufficient time? 
YES or NO . If NO, what is your recommendation? 

Do you think a committee of store personnel should assist in planning meetings and selecting 
subjects? YES or NO 

Do you have any suggestions for subjects to be discussed or presented? YES or NO 

If YES, what are they? 

Do you have any ideas for improving store services? If so, what are they.^ 
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To the Instructor: 

Meeting plans included in this program are: 

Five sessions of general nature for the entire staff; 

One session each on produce, meat and grocery operations; 

Two optional meetings on frozen foods, or dairy, or checker training. 

The outline for each meeting is only a guide and may be altered to make it more 
appropriate for the group, but the principles on which these outlines are based should be 
followed as closely as possible. 

Sessions should be limited to two hours (not including meal time). They should start 
promptly apd end on schedule, A 10 minute '*break** should be set up as close to the end of 
the first hour as possible. 

The lecture method may be followed, but demonstrations, visual aids, and actual practice 
methods will prove very valuable. 

Sufficient time should be allotted for discussion and questions and answers. 

Work closely with top executives on final details for each meeting and be sure there is 
complete understanding. 

With several of the outlines are listed suggested publications available from National 
Association of Retail Grocers which can supply information for special emphasis. In the 
back of this manual is an order form for securing requirements. 


LESSON 1 

Should be of an inspirational nature, aimed at making the staff more aware of the importance 
of their positions, advantages, necessity of learning as much as possible about carrying out 
assigned responsibilities, so all may participate in the benefits derived from successful 
retailing. 

Suggested outlines: 

1 - Brief history of the store, its size and growth, with review of plans for expansion 

and improved services. 

2 — Review possible progress and advancement 

3 — Outline courses available in high schools, junior colleges, universities, and 

distributive education groups in the area where classes are held in accounting, 

bookkeeping, advertising, merchandising, business administration, public 
speaking, English, mathematics, store operations, etc. 

4 - Indicate trade schools which offer courses in sign writing, meat cutting, produce 

managen.^nt, bakery, etc., as sources of additional skills and knowledge. 

5 — Stress importance of food retailing and encourage personnel to study the many 

growth possibilities. 

It will take research on the instructor's part to have full knowledge of courses available in 
points 3 and 4 above. It will be well, also, to have the names of school personnel qualified 
guide store staff members in selecting courses. 


LESSON 2 

Base this session on store policies as established by the owner. A review of them will serve 
as a reminder of their importance to the operation of the store. A full discussion on the merits 
of the policies as well as consideration for additional ones may be in order. The question- 
naires returned by employees will offer additional ideas for consideration. 

Suggested outline: 

1 — Review of present policies 

Attendance — working hours, overtime, holidays, tardiness, sick leave, military 

service, jury duty, lunch hours, **breaks'\ etc. 
Practices — care of erDipmenc, smoking, personal mail and telephone calls, 

personal behavior, accidents, customer complaints, check cashing 

procedure, bottle refunds, shoplifting, employee purchases, 

caiXy-out, etc. 

Benefits — hospitalization, group life, accident and other insurance, vacations, 
profit-sharing, pension programs, etc. 

2 — Personal appearance — uniforms, good personal grooming, hair styles, etc. 

3 — Open meeting for discussion of suggestions from the group on ways to improve, and 

on suggestions for policy changes. 
Before adjournment, ask emplojiees to prepare for the next meeting a list of the exterior and 
interior facilities which sho ild be improved, so the store will make a more favorable impres- 
sion on consumers. Ask personnel to be objective in their analysis, looking at the store with 
the **eyes of the consumer''. 
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LESSON 3 

The physical appearance of the store, exterior and interior, is the basis of this session. This 

two hour program should be divided equally - the first portion a presencarion on che points 
outlined, and the second to be devoted to review of the suggestions brought in by each 
employee. As points listed are covered they should be removed from listing to avoid repetition 

in the second part of the program. (Ask for number deleted from lists so staff people will know 
their efforts are appreciated). 

Suggested outline: 

1 — Exterior appearance — point out that the exterior is the best advertising a store can 

have. It must have a prosperous, "well-groomed** appearance — this means care and 
attention given to parking lot, sidewalks, curbing at the street, windows, alleys, 
signs, pylons, doors and doorways, etc. 

2 — Interior appearance — clean aisles, spotless cases and equipment, neat displays, 

washed and waxed floors, current display material, clean lighting fixtures With 
proper bulbs, doors to preparation areas free of soil, corners, aisles and under 
fixtures free of refuse. 

3 — Cautions — such as loose cardboard in aisles, extension cords, wet floors (especially 

around produce department), exposed electric wiring, loose moldings on fixtures and 

shelving, etc. 

4 — Maintenance — stress the fact it is ever^^body's job to keep these poinis under 

surveillance, to personally handle all problems either by action or by reporting to 
manager or department head. 

5 — Individual reports — call on each employee to read his suggestions for improving the 

store's appearance. (If a person is reluctant to report, encourage him to do so but do 

not force him to the point of embarrassment. If time permits give the reluctant person 
another opportunity after all reports are covered,) 
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6 — Thank the group, sincerely, for their splendid cooperation and interest. 

7 — Store owner or manager may want to comment on the cooperation received, and 

mention a few of the things pointed out which will be immediately acted on. (This is 

important for it will show the group that the suggestions are well taken, useful and 
appreciated.) 

Before adjourning, ask the group to come prepared to discuss advertising and merchandising at 
the next meeting. Ask them to bring ideas tor creating a better "image** of the store ir the 
eyes of the consumer — one on which a sound advertising or public relations program can be 
built. 
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LESSON 4 

This session is builc around advertising and merchandising, the first hour to be devoted to 
presentation of film or talk and the last hour for discussion and considering suggestions 
brought in by the staff. Employees may offer similiar ideas, but listen to each carefully. 
Write brief description of ideas on a blackboard and when all have reported, a quick 
review should be made. From this session the store owner may find the key to an 
excellent public relations or advertising plan. 
Suggested outline: 

1 — Purpose of advertising — 

Attract attention — motivate people to buy — point out a value and use — produce 
store traffic for profitable sales. Advertising story should be pleasant, informative, 
remembered. 

2 — Advertising, regardless of medii used, should include public relations. This can be 

accomplished by tieing in with community activities, fund drives, public or group 
functions, and by stressing important services of the store. 

3 - Advertising themes can be built around a season, market breaks (especially on 

perishables), enjoyment, holidays, value, weather, appetite appeal, national or local 
events, price, ease of preparation, etc. 

4 - Features from all departments tell a story of complete shopping facilities and 

indicate that all are offering values. Menu ideas and recipes create buying impulse 
and provide the consumer with a source for change-of-pace in planning and buying. 

5 — When pos.sible, ads should include combinations of items that go together like **Ham 

aiid Eggs", *'Corned Beef and Cabbage", etc., and there are many more opportunities 
foi cross-selling of product in the store. 
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After a short break, the second half of the session is for presentation and discussion of 

ideas brought in by personnel. Some employees may not be prepared, so call on each person, 

but do not "force* • a report. After all are covered, instructor and owner should thank group for 
their participation and efforts. Point out that consideration will be given to ideas submitted 

and staff will hear more about some of the ideas suggested. 

Note: Consider the following for distribution at close of session: 
•*Plans for Year 'Round Sales'* 

Before adjournment, ask personnel to come prepared to discuss "salesmanship", the 
subject for the next session, and ask for ideas that will improve the "salesmanship** of the 
store. 
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LESSON 5 

This session is built around three factors: personnel, services and customer convenience. 
For a change-of-pace, have employees outline their definitions and suggestions on ^'salesman- 
ship** first, .\fter these ideas have been presented, instructor may want to expand on many of 
the points brought out and the ideas can be the nucleus for the talk which follows, .\fter full 
expression from :he group> the instructor will want to bring together all thoughts in summary. 
Suggested points to he listed: 

1 — Courteous attitude — friendliness — learn customers' names — treat customers as 

guests. 

2 — Helpfulness — recognize customer's problems — be of sincere assistance — know 

products and their uses — know food combinations to assist in meal planning — 
answer questions intelligently and courteously — know location of products aad 
personally take customer to the section. 

3 — Know store policies! fThese were covered in Lesson 2) 

4 — "Personalized** attention when serving customers — at checkstands — when bagging 

merchandise — during carry-out. Conclude all transactions with a sincere THANK YOU. 

— Be sincere attentive — honest — pleasant — agreeable — understanding — 
accommodating — useful! 
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Note: Although Lessons 6, 7 and 8 are designed for produce, meat anu grocery personnel, it is 
recommended that other employees be invited to attend any or all of the sessions. Many 
of the staff will be interested in knowLng functions of all departments. 

LESSON 6 - Produce Department 

Produce manager should lead this discussion, assisted by instructor and store owner. Depart- 
ment policies should be reviewed on each subject. 
Suggested outline: 

1 — Receiving — Invoice checking — inspection of merchandise — separation of load for 

storage and preparation — code dating of stored product — rotation procedure — cooler 
stocking — cleanliness, etc. 

2 — Preparation — Quality control — use of proper materials in packaging — care in 

weighing and price marking — product flow for greatest productivity — code dating — 
retrimming and repackaging policies, etc. 

3 — Display — Product rotation for assured freshness — proper display methods for each 

product group — display life of products — creating displays to increase impulse 
buying - use of price markers and selling messages — combinations of items for 
greatest sales potential, etc. 

4 — General information — Inventory control — know when to reduce retail — product 

information and knowledge — suggesting outstanding values — expected sales and 
profit goals — seasonal selling, etc. 
Publications for distribution: 

"Produce Packaging Information'* - "Produce Inventory Forms". 
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LESSON 7 - Meot Department 

Discussion leader can be department manager, assisted by instructor and store owner. 
Department policies should be pointed up on each subject presented. 
Suggested outline: 

1 - Receiving — Invoice checking — weighing in product — inspection — separation for 

storage and preparation — product rotation in cooler — cleanliness — code dating, 
etc. 

2 — Preparation — Quality control — use of packaging materials — care in weighing and 

pricing — product flow — code dating procedure — retrimming and rewraps — cost 
controls — cleanliness, etc. 

3 — Display — Product inspection and rotation for assured freshness — display 

methods — display life of product groups and cuts — creating selling messages on 
display cards — cross-selling items from other departments for increesed sales, etc. 

4 — General Information — Safety measures — price reduction — product knowledge and 

uses — cooking information — special requests — selling outstanding values and 
high profit items — expected sales and profit goals — seasonal selling - expense 
and inventory controls, etc. 

Available for department operations; 

NARGUS "Meat Department System" 

NARGUS "Meat Management Training Manual" 
Visual aids: "Consumer Pork Education Program" and "Consumer Beef Education Program", 
Both are color-slide presentations with narration. 

If store has or is planning a delicatessen department, a separate session is 
recommended on this. In some stores the meat department is responsible for this 
operation. Available — NARGUS "Delicatessen Planning and Operating Guide". 
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LESSON 8 - Grocery Department 

Discussion to be led by grocery department manager or store owner, assisted by instructor. 
If two sessions are advisable, there is a supplemental Lesson 8A, which includes dairy and 
frozen foods, on the following page. 
Suggested outline: 

1 — Receiving - Invoice checking - separation of merchandise for storage and display — 

rotation in storage - storage area arrangement — cleanliness, etc. 

2 — Preparation — Price marking method and use of equipment — correct pricing — price 

advances and declines - changing prices on shelf merchandise — correct prices on 
shelf tags — cleanliness — display arrangements — product rotation — best shelf 
and separate displays - proper pricing on special displays — cross-selling items 
from other departments for maximum sales — sales and profit goals — inventory and 
expense controls, etc, 

3 — General information — Disposition of unsalable merchandise — price reduction 

control — safety measures — meeting customer demands — seasonal selling, etc. 
Publications available to supplement the program: 
"Grocery Inventory Forms'* 
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LESSON 8A Frozen Foods and Dairy 

Consider this session if sales warrant and if a number of employees maintain these depart- 
ments. Discussion to be led by store owner, grocery department manager, or person in charge 
of each department. Review store policies on subjects outlined. 
Suggested outline: (for both subjects) 

1 - Receiving — Invoice checking - separation of merchandise for storage and display - 

code dating — product rotation — cooler stocking — cleanliness, etc. 

2 - Preparation — Quality control — price marking — use of equipment — code dating - 

product flow to sales area — cleanliness, etc, 

3 — Display - Product inspection and rotation for assured fresh condition - display 

methods - proper pricing of product - cross-selling items for maximum sales — 
seasonal gelling — expected sales and profit goals, etc. 
Materials available for use in discussion: 
"Frozen Food Handling" 

"Management Guide to the Dairy Department" — 16 mm color-sound movie 
"NARGUS Grocery Inventory Forms'^' 
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LESSON 9 

Since many retailers hold periodic sessions with checkers, this outline has been included. 
Lesson is based on "NARGUS Checker's Manual". Distribution to each checker will serve 
as a reminder of duties, procedure, etc. 

Suggested meeting outline: 

1 — Demonstration - Correct procedure — use of proper keys for department sales — 

importance of creriiting each department with sales — change making — record 
keeping, etc. 

2 - Review — Dress — appearance — attitude — helpfulness — store policies on check 

cashing — care of equipment and area around checkstand — refunds and over- 
rings — correcting errors — redeeming coupons, etc. 

Demonstration and discussion can be under the direction of the store owner, representative 

of a cash register firm, special instructors, etc. 

For distribution: 

"NARGUS Checker's Manual" 
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For Retailer's Consideration 

Many businesses find that **fringe benefits" weld personnel more closely to the 
organization, improve productivity, reduce operating expenses, and generally improve 
relationships between staff and management. These benefits are many and a few are 
listed here. 

Christmas party for employees and their families. Buffet supper, tree, Santa Claus, music, 
group singing, presents for the children, can add up to a fine occasion for all. Schedule at 
a time when all may attend, distribute invitation, make it a gala affair. 

Summer picnic or outing for employees and their families. Planned around a oarbecue with all 
the trimmings, this can be a real **fun time" for everyone. Games for the various age groups, 
with appropriate prizes, will add to the excitement. 

Note; For these get-togethers consider committees of store personnel to 
assist in planning and arrangements. 
Bonus plans for department heads based on reaching and exceeding sec goals for sales and 
profits cf\n have a morale boosting effect. Most plans are set so sales and profit figures of 
the same period of the previous year are the base, with an attainable increase added. Bonus 
is paid after the accounting period. Retailer may have a private meeting with department 
heads to discuss the plan and agree on working arrangements so everyone has a complete 
understanding. 

Pension, profit-sharing and retirement plans are available from N ARGUS for owners and key 
personnel. These cost less than compensating pay increases, defer tax liability until benefits 
are received and assessment is lower, provide programs for which contributions are tax 
deductible, improve morale, provide personnel incentive and security for families. 
Group life insurance is available through N^RGUS for owners, managers, and key personnel, 
at a cost substantially lower than comparable coverage on an individual basis. Most people 
are ''insurance conscious** and a low-cost group life is well accepted by employees as an 
Q added benefit. 
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Employee recognition is another way to build unity and this is especially true In mulci-unic 
operations. Some retailers find that a weekly or monthly "newsletter" for and about score 
personnel adds to working enjoyment. News topics include details of accomplishments in or 
outside of store, additions to f<^milies, participation in community affairs, etc. One or two of 
staff may have a flare for writing and would gladly accept the responsibility of gathering 
inforriation and producing the "newsletter". The company pays costs, of course, and 
"editor" may receive added compensation. 

If any such plans are adopted, announcement ac the final meeting, or at a special 
luncheon, is suggested. Retailers who hold meetings like those described in chis program 
usually have a special get together or dinner at the end of the sessions. 
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Program Windup 

If a dinner or luncheon is planned, set it up in a private dining room of a restaurant, 
club or hotel, and be sure location and meal meet the high standards of the course itself. 
Plan every consideration so there can be no criticism. 

After the meal, the owner should thank the instructors and staff members, and congratu- 
late them for their spirit, cooperation and enthusiasm. (These remarks should be limited to 
about 3 to 4 minutes). Retailer should then introduce the speaker selected for the occasion. 

The speaker should be a prominent business man or woman, or professor, minister, 
government official, school superintendent, etc., of recognized importance who can deliver a 
worthwhile message. 

If any employees have shown special aptitude during the course, or if marked sales 
gains (store-wide, department or individual) have been recorded since the beginning of the 
course, this information should be given to the speaker so he may mentioa it in his talk. 
The speaker should talk not more than 30 minutes and meeting should be adjourned 
immediate ly . 

(If any of the plans or programs on pages 17 or 18 are to be adopted, this is a fine 
opportunity for announcement). 
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Heipful Hints for Meeting Planners 

Successful meetings don't just happen - they are planned! 
Facilities 

Size of room can have a great bearing on meeting's success. Room should be selected to 
comfortably accommodate all persons attending - not so large that die group feels **lost", but 
not so small as to appear *'cramped** or crowded. 

Provide blackboard, chalk and eraser* 

Arrange for floor or table rostrum for instructor or speaker 

If movie or slide projector is to be used, determine in advance the size and type needed. 
Be sure room 5s well ll<>:hted, know the location of switches if lights are to be dimmed for 
showing films. 

Provide ash trays, ice water and glasses. 

Know the location of men's and women's washrooms and advise diose in attendance. 
Provide pencils and note paper. 

When possible set the room "school room style", using tables covered with clean cloths. 
Be sure chairs are comfortable. 

A comfortable, inforiual meeting will be enjoyed by all, so put the guests immediately at 
ease! 
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CIVIL TECHNOLOGY 


FORMAT: Color slides 

Color slides synchronized with cassette sound system. Shows equipment 
needed and step-by-step explanation of methods. 

NO: 

SC - 01 OVEN MOISTURE TEST 

Time: 3 qiin . 

Finding the moisture content of any soil or aggregate by 
using the oven method. 

SC - 02 SPEEDY MOISTURE TEST Time: 3 min . 

Finding the moisture content of any soil or aggregate using 
the speedy moisture apparatus. 

SC - 03 SIEVE TEST Time: 10 min > 

Dry screening for class 3,4,7,8,9,10,11,30, and 34 material. 
Purpose of test to check on aggregates meeting required 
specifications. 

SC - 04 WASH SIEVE TEST Time: 12 min . 

A wash screening for class 1,2,4,5,12,13,20,31,32, and 33 
material. Purpose of test to check on aggregates meeting 
required specifications. 

SC - 05 SOIL PROCTOR Time: 12 min . 

Test to determine the maximum dry density and optimum 
moisture content of a soil sample. 

SC - 06 CCMPACTION TEST Time: 6 min . 

Test to determine whether or not an area, such as a road, 
is compacted to the density required by the specifications. 

(cont'd) 
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SC - 07 PREPARING CONCRETE TEST CYLINDERS Tine: 24jnin. 

Proper procedure in preparing concrete test cylinders • 

SC - 08 SLUMP TEST Time: 2^ mint 

Test determines whether or not the water content in a batch 
of concrete mee'^s specifications* 
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FORMAT: Each of the following titles is available on Video-tape and 
on Super-8 sound* 

NO: 

VT - 01 BEARINGS AND AZIMUTHS Time: 3h min . 

S8S - 01 

The determination of bearings and the conversion of bearings 
to azimuths. 

VT - 02 LATITUDE AND DEPARTURE Time: lO^in, 

S8S - 02 

The use of latitude and departure to prove the bearings and 
distances around a closed traverse are correct. 

VT - 03 BALANCING LATITUDE AND DEPARTURE Tlme: 10^ rain * 

S8S - 03 

The distribution of error in a traverse by the use of the 
compass rule. 

VT - 04 ERROR OF CLOSURE Time: 7 mln . 

S8S - 04 

The computation of error in latitude and departure in 
relationship to the total distance around the traverse • 

VT - 05 AREA BY D.M.D Time: 7 min . 

S8S - 05 

The determination of the area of a parcel of land enclosed 
within a traverse. 

^T: - 06 PROPER METHODS OF CHAINING Time: 7 min . 

S8S - 06 

Do's and don'ts to obtain accurate measurement 

VT - 07 PROPER METHODS OF PLUMBING Time: 5 min . 

S8S - 07 

How to obtain accurate measurement on a horizontal plane* 

VT - 08 PROPER METHODS OF SETTING UP TRANSIT Time: 3^ min * 

S8S - 08 

How to set up conventional transit* 

VT - 09 PROPER METHODS OF SETTING UP LEVEL Time: 3h min , 

S8S - 09 

How to set up a dumpy level* 


(cont'd) 


NO: 

VT - 10 PROPER METHODS OF ROAD CROSS-SECTIONING Time: 10 mln , 

S8S - 10 

ivhere to take level road readings; procedure and recording, 
VT - 11 PROPER METHODS OF CARE OF INSTRUMENTS Time; 7 min > 

Do's and don'ts in handling surveying instruments. 


S8S - 11 


VT - 12 LECTURE ON SOLAR OBSERVATIONS Time: 10 min , 

S8S - 12 

Procedure used to determine true north by turning angles 
to the sun. 


NOTE: When ordering please indicate number and title. 
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FOREWORD 


With '/ne continued growth and development of trnde and industrial 
education programs in the public high schools of Utah, a need for a 
total articulated course of study guide has become very evident. 
Students are entering a skill training program at the junior and/or 
senior year of high school. Some students leave the high school on 
or before graduation and enter the labor force; others continue their 
training at a post -secondary institution. Some students enter a skill 
training program for the first time after high school graduation. 

Vocational educators have been aware of the problems created by an 
open entry concept which allows students to enter and have a vocational 
program at any time. 

The following curriculum guide is designed in such ti way that a student 
may begin the course in the high school and complete it in the high 
school or may continue it in a post-secondary school without repeating 
that which he has successfully mastered. 

The continued hope for the guide's success, however, can only be 
accorr-plished by a thoughtful, dedicated teacher whose prime objective 
is to better prepare each individual student for the responsibility of 
employment. 



Walter D. Talbot 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 


PREFACE 



The objective of this curriculum guide relates directly to three 
of the "state Adopted Goals of Education." 


1. Intellectual Maturity Continuum 

2. Ethical, Moral, .Spiritual Maturity Continuum 

3. Productive Maturity Continuum. 


As this curriculum is skillfully applied by professional 
teachers to the teaching - learning process 5 students who come 
under its influence will find themselves much better prepared 
to enter the labor market and experience the thrill of getting 
their first "real" job. 


CoRUuittee, Surar.er 1969 


June A. Black 

Utah Technical College ac Salt Lake 


Frank Cline 
Lay ton High School 
Davis District 


Ross S. Fazzio 

Utah Technical College at Prove 


Bennion L. Tuelier 
Weber State College 


Commit tee > Summer 1970 


Raipli A. Andersen 
Weber State College 


John £• Cameron, Sr« 

Utah Technical College at Salt Lake 


Frank L. Cline 
Lay ton High School 


Richard D. Rasmussen 

Utah Technical College at Provo 


Davis District 


J. LaMar Wright 

Utah State University 


J?alph A. Andersen 

Ueber State College John Cameron 


Utah Technical College at !^alt Lake 


Frank L. Cline 
Layton High School 
Davis School District 
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Utah Technical College at Prove 
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Utah State University 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tha development of this curriculum material was completed in 
a three-week workshop at Utah Technical College, Salt Lake 
City, in dune and July of n7Q, The workshop committee was 
formed for the purpose of developing course guides to provide 
articulation between the secondary and poet secondary aohoola 
offering vocational-technical education in the State of Utah. 
The first phase, of the vocational-technical guides, was based 
on the pilot study guides developed at Sevier Valley Technical 
School, Richfield, Utah, in the surrmer of ITb?, 

The sections of this course guide include the units to be 
covered, the pu^-pose of each unit, the subunits needed to cover 
the unit, and objectives written inai^udent behavioral terms 
as related to each of the subunits. Each unit also includes 
tests, both written and manipulative performance covering 
the behavioral objectives in that unit. The numbers along the 
right hand margin of the test questions indicate the behavioral 
objective with which the question is associated. Instructions 
given for correctly marking the answer sheet are the same 
for each unit of the written section of the test. It is 
recommended that the performance section of the test be checked 
by an instructor. 

This course guide does not structure the program to the point 
where the indivudual personality of the teacher is lost, but 
outlines the course material and provides a path he is to 
follow. The more salient points are listed, and the teacher is 
left to develop this material into a classroom presentation which 
will provide the best learning environment for his students. 

The articulation committees agreed the guides would become of 
most value to the teacher if the students were provided with 
the written material contained in each unit as the units are 
taught. This includes the unit title, purpose, subunits, 
and objectives . 
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EXPLANATION .VCD INSTRUCTION FOR 
INSTRUCTOR'S USE OF GUIDE 

This guide is to prepare students with job entry skills at varying 
levels at which rhey may choose to leave? the program. Hopefully, they 
should be encouraged to complete the total program. 

The object of the guide is to take a student Irom limited knowledge 
and skills to saleable knowledge and skills that are necessary for suc- 
cess in the automotive service field. 

It is not intended that all the subunits and objectives included 
in the guide be taught at the high school level, but only as training 
of the instructor, physical plant, equipment and student ability and 
time will allow. 

The guide was constructed to outline \ ^iAT should be taught and not 
HOW to teach tne material. The individual instructor should use the best 
methods available to him to present the material and instruct the skills 
in the most effective way. 

The major effort is directea toward providing realistic instruction 
and training based on the following two points; 

1, To provide a set of objectives which can be tested to evaluate 
student competency, 

2, Through the successful implementation of the course guide, stu- 
dents who enroll in vocc':tLonal training programs will have the 
opportunity to (a) meet the learner or entry requirements in 
business and industry, and (b) establish a set of structured princi- 
ples that will allow him to by-pass entry courses at the post- 
secondary level , 

Tlie material outlined in the course guide has been designed to meet 
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tike niliilmum requirements for arclciilatlon from high school to business 
and industry, or post-high school institutions. The teacher must insist 
that the student demonstrate proficiency in the areas set forth in the 
course guide in order for articulation in vocational subjects to be 
successful. The guide does not dictate teaching method, rather, it should 
be viewed as a set of objectives which can be used to elevate the success of 
the teacher and the student in completing a course of study. 

''A procedure guide" as used in these objectives refer to any written 
materials, service manuals, assignment sheets, diagnostic guides etc., 
whether prepared by the instructor or commercial means. 

It was pointed out by the advisory committee that "flat rate" is the 
method of evaluating performance on the Job. Therefore, the articulation 
committee thinks this should be used as evaluative criteria for students 
in secondary and post secondary vocational automotive programs. 

Flac-rate time, as used in these objectives, indicates work time as 
taken from any industry approved flac-rate manual. In addition, it is the 
feeling of the committee that a 25% allowance should be granted the student 
where flat-rate time is indicated. Even though flat rate is used as a 
standard of measuring perf oirmance , quality of work should not be de-empha- 
sized. Upon the recommendation of the automotive advisory committee and 
the articulation committee, a standard class load of 16 students maximum 
is recommended as the total number of students allowable in any automotive 
T & I secondary or post secondary class. The maximum number of. students is 
commensurate with cours i requirements and, in most cases, is greater than 
class enrollments in automotive industry schools. 
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b\NlT 1:0:0 Shop Safety 


PURPOSE 


After completion of this unit, the student should be able to demon- 
strate proper safety practices and abilities by performing them and 
by satisfactorily completing a written examination. 


CONTENT 


1:1:0 Eye Safety - Personal Injury 
1:2:0 Shop Safety and Housekeeping 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 


1:1:0 Eye Safety - Personal Injury 


1:1:1 The student should demonstrate his knowledge of eye 
safety equipment by complying with the requirements 
of State eye safety laws. 

1:1:2 In a shop situation, the student should demonstrate 
his ability to prevent personal injury to himself 
or others through proper conduct and use of tools 
and equipment , 


1:2:0 Shop Safety and Housekeeping 


1:2:1 Given the proper instruction and written materials, 
the student should demonstrate his knowledge of 
shop safety procedures by completing a written 
examination with 100% accuracy. 

1:2:2 In a shop situation, the student should demonstrate 
good housekeeping ability by maintaining a clean and 
safe working area, keeping tools and equipment clean, 
and returning them to their proper storage place. 

Special Note : See next pages for a sample list of safety 

recommendations . 
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SAMPLE SAFETY RECOMMENDATIONS 


Study the following list of safety recommendations and add others that 
will apply In your particular situation. 

1. All grease and oil on the floor shouJ.d be wiped up with a rag and 
solvent Inmedlately and a grease-absorbing material should be applied 
to the oily surface- 

2. All used rags and shop towels should be stored In safety metal containers 
with self-closing lids to prevent the possibility of spontaneous combus- 
tion (the process of catching fire and burning as a result of heat gen- 
erated by Internal chemical action^. 

3. Safety goggles or shields must be worn when using grinding wheels (bench, 
valve, disc, etc.), lathes, welding tools, drilling machines, and other 
pieces of equipment that may cause eye injury. 

4. Always use car stands (sometimes referred to as horses) under the car; 
never work under a car supported only by a jack. First, raise the car with 
the jack, then put the stand under the axle for firm support. 

5. Always use wheel chocks - both in front and in back of the tire. 

6. Do not run an engine in a poorly-ventilated space because of the danger of 
carbon monoxide poisoning (carbon monoxide is a gaseous product of in- 
complete combustion, and is, therefore, always present when an engine la 
running ) , 

?• The overhead or floor exhaust must be connected to any car engine exhaust 
before an engine may be run indoors. 

8. Handle all storage batteries with caution. Use large amounts of water to 
rinse away spilled acid. 

9. Check vent holes when charging a storage battery unless the manufacturer 
specifies otherwise. 

10. Turn the battery charger off before disconnecting cables from the battery. 

11. Disconnect the storage battery leads before removing any part of the auto- 
mobile electrical system to prevent accidental shorting of loose wires or 
tools . 

12. Hydraulic rirdd is dangerous. Be sure all connections are secure and 
eyes are protected from possible spraying. 

13. Inflanmable fluids should be placed in safety metal cans with self-closing 
lids and stored in a fireproof area. 
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£Art?LE SAFETY RCCOnnCNDATIONS 

14, Parts should be cleaneid in an area set aside for this purpose only. 

15, Use available chain hoists, Jacks etc,, to lift hecvy objects, 

16, Center car on lift. Check for proper support, 

17, Always set up test equipment with care, avoid fans, fan belts, pulleys, 
and other moving parts. 

18, Treat the following as hot: intake manifolds, exhaust manifolds, exhaust 
pipes, mufflers, radiator, water pump, engine block and oil pan, 

19, Become familiar with operating instructions before using any power plant or 
pieces of equipment, 

20, Use compressed air with caution; be sure that it is not aimed at anyone. 
The pressure of compressed air could blind a person by driving a metal 
filing or some other particle into his eyes, 

21, The automobile hood should be propped open with a stick when working on an 
engine, 

22, Use proper wrenches and report tool damage to the instructor or supervisor 
immediately, 

23, Wipe all tools and pieces of equipment clean before returning to proper 
storage, 

24, Do not leave tools and parts laying on the floor where others might trip 
over them, 

25, Use caution when removing a radiator cap, 

26, Do not use the spark plug sand blast machine unless a spark plug is in 
place, 

27, Always use an engine stand with care; check that the lock pawl is in the 
locked position and stand clear while revolving the engine, 

28, Do not operate automobile engines while car is raised on hoists, jacks, or 
car stands, 

29, Protect fellow workers from dangerous situations, 

30, Injuries should be cared for immediately. 
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UNIT 2:0;0 Engines 
PURPOSE 

The student should be able to troubleshoot malfunctions of the 

engine and explain the operation and perform servicing and test- 
ing after the completion of this unit. 

CONTENT 

2:1;0 Remove and Replace Engine 

2:2:0 Disassemble Engine 

2:3:0 Parts Cleaning 

2:4:0 Use of Parts and Shop Manuals 

2:5:0 Use of Measuring Instruments 

2:6:0 Cylinder Conpression and Leakage Tests 

2:7:0 Rocker Assemblies 

2:8:0 Replace Timing Gears, Chains » Seals and Gaskets 

2:9:0 Overhaul Valve Train 

2:10:0 Check and Install Camshaft and/or Bearings 

2:11:0 Replace Rear Main Oil S(ial» Main Bearings » and Crankshaft 

2:12:0 Remove Ridge from Cylinder 

2:13:0 Remove and Replace Piston Assembly » Service and Install 
Piston Rings 

2:14:0 Service Rod Assembly and Replace Bearings 

2:15:0 Measure and Deglaze Cylinder 

2:16:0 Clean Engine Block 

2:17:0 Replace Vibration Damper 

2:18:0 Replace Engine Mounts 

2:19:0 Remove, Overhaul or Replace Oil Pump and Oil Pan or Gasket 

2:20:0 Test of Pressure Lubrication Systems 

2:21:0 Service of Lubrication Systems 


Unit 2: 0: 0 Engines 
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2:22:0 Diu;^nosi:j of Excessive Oil Consuription 

2:23:0 Remove and Replace Exhaust Manifolds or Gasket and Choke Stoves 
2:24:0 Diagnosis of Mechanical Problems of Engines 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTI Vi: ; 

2:1:0 Remove and Replace Engine 

2:1:1 Given a job sheet on procedure, the learner should 
be able to remove and replace engine, complete 
within flat rate time plus 25%. 

2:2:0 Disassemble Engine 

2:2:1 The student should be able to disassemble an engine 

sequentially (mounted on a stand) in not more than three 
hours. He may use a procedure guide. 

2:3:0 Parts Cleaning 

2:3:1 With the use of parts cleaning t^qiiipment , Khe student 
should be able to effoctivoly clean all engine parts 
to the degree that accurate measurements and visual 
inspections cm be made, 

2:A:0 Use of Parts and Shop Maimals 

2:4:1 Given specification materials, the learner should be 
able to locate and record engine specifications used 
in overhaul procedures, within one hour. 

2;4;2 Given a manufacturer's parts manual, the student should 
be able to identify the complete engine nomenclature 
and prepare a replacements parts list, 

2:5:0 Use of Measuring Instruments 

2:5:1 Given measuring instruments that are used in automotive 
service work, the student should be iible to measure ac- 
curately with each type device to determine if the partic- 
ular parts meet manufacturer's specifications. 

2:6:0 Cylinder Compression and Leakage Tests 

2:6:1 Given a compression measuring device, the student should 
be able to make a complete compression test on an automo- 
tive engine within flac-ratc time plus 25%. 
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2:6:2 Given a procedure guide for leakage test equipment, the 
student should be able to determine the percent of 
cylinder leakage and locate all problem areas, 

2:7:0 Rocker Arm Assemblies 

2:7:1 The learner should be able to determine if resurtacing or 
replacement is necessary by visual inspection, 

2:7:2 Given a procedure guide, the learner should be able to 
remove and replace both the threaded and press-fitted 
rocker-arm studs to accuracies specified by the 
manufacturers. 

2:8:0 Replace Timing Gears, Chains, Seals and Gaskets 

2:8:1 The student should be able to remove and replace tining 
gears, chains, seals and gaskets, using the proper cools 
and equipment, in flat-rate time plus 25%. 

2:8:2 The student should determine a valve timing and make settings 
within the manufacturer's specifications. 

2:9:0 Overhaul Valve Train 

2:9:1 With the special equipment, the student should be able 

to disassemble, clean, reassemble, and test hydraulic valve 
lifters to meet specifications required by the manufacturer. 

2:9:2 The student should be able to diagnose faulty pushrods, make 
comparisons and replacements to meet instructor's standards. 

2:9:3 With the use of special equipment, the student should be able 
to remove and replace or service valve guides, within flat 
rate time, plus 25%. 

2:9:4 The student should be able to adjust valves within flat 

rate time, plus 25% with the use of measuring devices and 
manufacturer ' s specifications. 

2:9:5 With the use of a valve spring testing Instrument, the 

student should be able to test valve springs and determine 
if replacement is necessary, with reference to manufacturer's 
specifications . 

2:9:6 The student should be able to install valve stem seals and 
affect a proper seal between stem and guide to eliminate 
excessive oil consumption through the valve guide. 

2:9:7 Provided with valve refacing equipment, the student should 
be able to reface a set of valves to manufacturer's 
Q specifications. 
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Engines 


2:9:8 Given a block or head, the student should be able to 
resurface valve seats to requirements of the manu- 
facturer and to check for proper seating between 
valve face and valve seat, 

2:10:0 Check and Install Camshaft and/or Bearings 

2:10:1 Given the proper equipment and specifications, the 

learner should be able to check, remove, and replace 
camshaft bearings with respect to manufacturer's 
specifications • 

2:10:2 With the camshaft removed, the student should be able 
to make a visual inspection of cam lobes and journals 
and determine if replacement is necessary, 

2:11:0 Replace Rear Main Oil Seal, Main Bearings, and Crankshaft 

2:11:1 Given a cylinder block assembly, parts, tools, procedure 
guide and specifications, the student should be able to 
install oil seal, check bearings and replace crankshaft 
in one hour. 

2:12:0 Remove Ridge From Cylinder 

2:12:1 To facilitate the removal of the piston assembly without 

damaging it, the student should be able to remove the ring 
ridge from a cylinder, with the use of a ridge reamer, 

2:13:0 Remove and replace piston & rod assembly; service and install 
piston rings. 

2:13:1 The student should be able to remove the piston and rod 
assembly from an engine without damage to either piston 
and rod assembly or crankshaft, 

2:ij:2 With the uses of specified tools, the student should be 
able to clean, measure and prepare the piston for ring 
ins tallation , 

2:13:3 With a properly prepared piston, the student will be able 
to measure and install piston rings with regard to manu- 
facturer's requirements . 

2:13.-4 With the use of a ring compressor, the student should 
\ install the piston assemblies within a period of two hours • 
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2:14:0 Service Rod Assembly and Replace Bearings 

2:14:1 With the use of rod aligning equipment, the student 
should be able to check alignment of rods to manu- 
facturer's specifications within one hour, 

2:14:2 Given a piston and rod assembly and the proper 
equipment, the student shoild be able to remove 
and replace a piston pin assembly accurately • 

2:14:3 With the piston installed, the learner should use an 

accepted method to check journal to bearing clearance to 
manufacturer's specifications; this should be completed 
within a period of two hours. 

2:15:0 Measure and Deglaze Cylinder 

2:15:1 Provided with proper precision instruments and a cylinder 
block, the student should measure cylinders to determine 
if reconditioning is required • Determination will be 
made be comparing measured results with manufacturer's 
specifications . 

2:15:2 Given an engine block and deglazing equipment, the stu- 
dent should deglaze the cylinders in a period of thimy 
minutes. 

2:16:0 Clean Engine Block 

2:16:1 After completion of instruction on engine cleaning, the 
student should be able to write a report explaining two 
acceptable engine block cleaning methods. 

2:17:0 Replace Vibration Damper 

2:17:1 With the use of a proper puller, the student should be 
able to remove and replace vibration damper within 
fifteen minutes. 

2:18:0 Replace Engine Mounts 

2:18:1 Given a diagnosis guide, the student should make a vlsucil 
and mechanical inspection to determine the necessity for 
replacing engine mounts. 

2:18:2 With manufacturer's procedure, the learner should be able 
to remove and replace engine mounts within flat-rate time, 
plus 25%. 
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2:19:0 Remove or Replace Oil Pump and Oil Pan or Gasket 

2:19:1 Given an oil punp, the student should determine if 
the pump meets manufacturer's specifications with 
reference to volume and pressure. 

2:19:2 Given an engine, the student should remove and replace 
the oil pump within flat-rate time plus 25%. 

2:19:3 With the engine in the car, a student should be able 
to remove and replace the oil pan and gaskets within 
flat-rate time, plus 25%, 

2:20:0 Test and Service Lubrication System 

2:20:1 Using a pressure gauge, the student should be able 

to determine if the oil pressure meets manufacturer's 
specifications . 

2:20:2 Given a lubrication chart, the learner shou.Td be able 
to remove and replace the oil and filter element to 
meet manuf acturer *s recommendations • 

2:21:0 Diagnosis of Excessive Oil Consumption 

2:21:1 Given a job procedure sheet, special equipment and 
procedures, the student should determ.ine the causes 
of excessive oil consumption and make a written re- 
port of his diagnosis and list necessary repairs, 

2:22:0 Remo-^'e and Replace Intake and Exhaust Manifolds 

2:22:1 Given a shop manual, the student should be able to 

remove and replace intake or exhaust manifold (s) and 
gaskets within flat-rate time plus 25%. 

2:23:0 Diagnosis of Mechanical Problems of Engine 

2:23:1 At the completion of this unit, the student should be 
able to analyze and evaluate mechanical problems and 
make a written report indicating all possible causes. 
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AUTOnOTIVE ENCINES AND COOLING SYSTEfl TEST 

WRITTEN SECTION 
UNITS 2:00 AND 3:00 

DIRECTIONS 

Read eaoh question anfi its lettered answers. blhen you 
have decided which answer is correct, blacken the 
corresponding space on the answer sheet with a No, 2 
pencil, Hake your mark as long as the pair of lines, and 
completely fill the area between the pair of lines. 
If you change your mind, erase your first mark ?ompletely, 
flake no stray marks, they may count against you, 
(Refer to answer sheet for sample que?.tion. ) 
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ENGINES 


1, The follo^ving Jobi> should be 

is removed from the chassis, 

(a) Remove the hood. 

Drain cooling ays tern 
and remove radiator. 

Disconnect the battery 
cables and wires to 
engine assembly . 

Remove fly wh eel 
housing bolts . 

Dis oonne c t muffler 
inlet pipes from 
exhaust manifolds. 

Remove motor mount 
and bolts. 


5:1:1 

performed aa the engine 

(b) Remove hood. 

Remove carburetor • 

^^emove engine oil pan. 

Disconnect accelerator 
rod from carburetor. 

Remove power steering 
pump and gear. 

Remove drive line and 
flywheel . 


2^ The four large -t hard parts to be removed from an 
engine block prior to cleaning are; 

(a) Tianifolds (intake, exhaust), cylinder heads, 
crankshaft, c amshaf t ^ 

(b) Water oump, radiator, cylinder heads, flywheel, 

(c) Manifold bolts, head bolts, pir)ton rings, bearings, 

5:3:1 

3, Uhioh one of the following cleaning solvents would be 
best suited for cleaning engine partsf 

(a) Stoddard solvent 

(b ) Gasoline 

(c) Diesel fuel 

(d) No. 1 fuel oil 
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2:M:a 

M - fl Match the lettered parts to the part names below 
and blacken the corresponding space on the answer 
sheet. 



Rocker Arm 

S. Piston \ ' 

la. Intake flanlf old 

7. Exhaust Hanlf old 

a. Push Rod 1 
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T - 13 Match the lettered parts to the part names below, 
and blacken the corresponding space on the answer 

she'^^t.. 



Connecting Rod 
ID. Hydraulic lifter 
11. Camshaft 

15. Piston Pin 

13. Crankshaft 
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Low engine ooripresslon means leakage pa it the: 

(a) Valves, valve stems, and head gasket, 

(b) Engine bearings, vlaves, and piston ringfl# 
(o) Valves, head gasket, and piston rings. 

2:b:2 

Uith the piston at TDC and leakage test equipmant 
Installed on the cylinder, air is noted leaking 
at the exhaust pipe. This would indioata: 

(a) Bad intake valve. 

(b) Bad exhaust vlave. 
(o) Bad rings. 

5:7:2 

The best repair for a loose press fitted rooker arm 
stud would be to replace it with: 

(a) A new threaded rocker arm stud. 

(b) A new press fitted rocker arm stud. 

(c) None of the above. 

2:fi:I 

The timing chain should be replaced when: 

(a) Valves are reconditioned. 

(b) Slack is one half inch or more. 

(c) Rings are replaced. 

(d) All of the above are corrects 

The bottom, or cam side, of hydraulic lifters should 
be : 

(a) Concave. 

(b) Convex. 

(c) Flat. 
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Uhen hydraulic lifters are servloed^ cart should be 
taken not to: 

(a) Use chemical solvents. 

(b) Mix parts. 

(c) Overfill them with oil. 

(d) Air dry parts. 

2:T:3 

The best guage to use to check valve guide bellmouthlng 
or ec centric Ity is the : 

(a) Split ball. 

(b) Inside micrometer. 

(c) Dial indicator. 

The clearance maintained by hydraulic lifters is 
normally: 

(a) 0 (zero) 

(b) .001 - .OOE 

(c) .nob - .OOfl 

(d) .010 - .OlE 

5.T:M 

"Solid lifter" tappet clearance is used to: 

( a ) Control valve openings 

(b) Allow for expansion in the valve train. 

(c) None of the above. 

The two moat common types of valve aeala used are: 

(a) Square-D-rlng and umbrella seals. 

(b) 0-rlng and steel sealing rings. 

(c) None of the above. 
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P:10:l 

Uorn camshaft bearings may oause: 

(a) A knock, 

(b) Excessive oil consumption « 

(c) Low oil pressure, 

(d) Excessive oil pressure* 

The most acceptable method of cleaning an engine 
block is: 

( a ) Steam cleaning, 

(b) Hot tank method, 

(c) Both of the above, 

2:17:0 

Determine which puller would be best suited for 
removing a vibration damper: 

(a) (b) 



2 : Ifl : 1 

Engine mounts are defective if they : 

(a ) Stretch excessive amounts , 

(b) Become separated from bonding between rubber 
and steel mount, 

(c) Both of the above. 
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5:21:1 

Excessive oil oonsumption could be caused by 
external leaks or: 

(a) Short run operation, or carboned engine, 

(b ) lilorn rings or worn valve guides and s terns • 

( c ) Low- speed op er potion , or lack of compression, 

5:53:L 

A light knock or pound on deceleration is most 
likely due to : 

(a) Piston slap or worn main bearings. 

(b) Low-octane fuel or excessive carbon in engine. 

(c) A worn rod bearing or orankpin or a misaligned rod. 

5:53:1 

A hollow, muffled, bell-like sound with the engine 
cold is most likely due to: 

(a) Piston slap. 

(b) bJorn main bearings. 

(o) A cracked or worn crankshaft. 
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COOLING SYSTEnS 


3:1:1 

31. Uhich of the following conditions would require 
replacement of a coolant pump: 

(a) Zhaft end play, 

(b) Noise while in operation, 
(o) Coolant leakage* 

(d) All of the above. 


32, Drive belts should be checked for: 

( a ) Cracks . 

(b) Fraying. 

(c) Proper tension, 

(d) All of the above. 

3:t:I 

33, If the thermostat is stuck closed, the engine will 

( a ) Overheat, 

(b) Start hard. 

(c) Warm up slowly. 

(d) None of these. 

3:b:I 

3M, Pressure caps are used to: 

(a) Reduce evaporation of coolant. 

(b) Prevent coolant loss due to surging. 

(c) Raise boiling temperature of coolant. 

(d) Improve flow characteristic of coolant. 
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AUTOnOTIVE ENGINE5; AND COOLING SYSTEHS TEST 
PERrORHANCE SECTION 
INSTRUCTIONS TO THE STUDENT: 

After ooniplpring the assignment at work station 
Number One, the questions on this section of the test 
need not be completed in numerical order* The student 
will select a work station ana complete the assignment 
for that station. He will then move to another 
station which is available . He will continue in 
this manner until assignments at all work stations 
have been completed. Certain work stations require 
the a'-proval of your work by the test instructor 
before moving on. These questions are so designated. 

2:4 

1# Locate the following specifications for » 


(a) Cylinder bore ; 

(b) Rod journal diameter: 

(0) Piston to cylinder bore clearance ; to 

(d) Compression ring end gap; to 

(e) Compression ring side clearance ; to 

(f) Camshaft lobe lift intake; Exhaust; 
Wear limit ; 

(g) Valve seat angl e : Seat width ; 

(h) Valve face angle : 

(1) Cylinder corrpression : to 

( J ) Allowable compression tolerance between 
cylinders ; 

(k) Valve spring pressure is at height* 


ERIC 
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2:S 


2, Measure the cylinder bore of the unit provided: 

(a) Overai ze ; 

(b) Taper : 

2:5:1 

3, Heasure the rod Journal diameter of the crankshaft: 

(a) Rod Journal diameter : 

(b) Rod Journal flatness : 

(c) Rod Journal taper: 

2:t3:l 

M« Check the compression on any two cylinders of the 

engine provided and determine if: 

(a) Leakage test is necessary : 

(b) Leakage test is not necessary : 

2:7:1 

Inspect the rocker arms provided and determine if 
resurfacing or replacement is necessary : 

(a) Replace : 

(b) Resurface : 

2:T:2 

Inspect the push rod provided and determine if it 
can be reused: 

(a) Reusable : 

(b) Discard: 

2:T:S 

?• Test the valve spring provided and determine if 
replacement is necessary: 

(a) Reusable : 

(b) Discard : 
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6^ Grind the valve and seat provided and affect a 
proper seat between the valve and seat: 

(a) Valve will seat; 

(b) Valve will not seat: 

NOTE: Instructor must check your work before you 
leave this work station. 
Ins true tor ' s approval 

2:10:5 

Measure the camshaft provided and detornine if 
replao emenx is necess ary : 

(a) R eus e : 

(o) Replace : 

10. The student will demonstrate the use of a ridge 
reamer by cutting the ring ridge from an engine 
block : 


NOTE: Instructor must check your work before you 
leave this work station. 
Instructor ' s approval 

2:13:0 2:1^:0 
2:13:1 2:14:1 
2:13:2 2: IHiB 
2:13:3 2:14:3 
2:13:4 2:15:1 
2:15:2 

11. The student will remove, service, and replace 
piston assembly on the engine provided: 
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Continued 


(a) 

Cylinder bore size: 


(b) 

Piston clearance: 


(c) 

Ring aide clearance: 


(d) 

Ring end ^ap: 


(e) 

Piston pin check: 


(f) 

Rod alignment: 


(g) 

Bearing clearance: 


(h) 

Deglaze cylinder: 



NOTE: Instructor must check your work before you 
leave this work station. 
Instructor' 8 approval 

3:5:2 

12. Provided with a cooling system^ pressure tester 
and a radiator cap, the student will test cap and 
determine if it complies to manufacturer's specif- 
ications : 

(a) 6ood: 

(b) Replace: 

3 : M : 1 

13. Given an antifreeze hydrometer, the student will 
test ooolv^nt and record findings: 

(a) °F. 
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UiSIT 3:0:0 Cooling System 


PURPOSE 

After completion of this unit and with proper tools and equipment, 
the student should be able to troubleshoot malfunctions of the 
cooling system, explain the operation, and perform servicing and 
testing properly, 

CONTEiNTS 

3:1:0 Puraps 

3:2:0 Radiators 

3:3:0 Drive Belts and Fans 

3:4:0 Coolants 

3:5:0 Heater and Controls 

3:6:0 Thermostats 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 


3:1:0 Pumps 
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3:1:1 Given a job sheet, the student should be able to make 

visual checks of tho coolant flow and remove and replace 
the coolant pump correctly within flat-rate time. 

3:2:0 Radiator 

3:2:1 Given a procedure guide, the student should be able to 
remove and replace a radiator within flat-rate time. 

3: 2; 2 Given a pressure tester, the student should be able to 

check a cooling system and pressure cap to meet manufac- 
curer's specifications. 

3:2:3 The learner should be able to inspect, remove and replace 
radiator and heacer hcses within flat-rate time. 

3:3:0 Drive Belts and Fans 

3:3:1 Given a shop manual, the learner should be able to 

inspect, remove, and replace drive belts, clutch fans 
and adjust belt tension to manuf acuturer 's specifications 
wi thin flat- rate time. 
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3:4:0 Coolant 

3:4:1 Given a hydrometer, the learner should be able to 

test the specific gravity of the coolant and determine 
if replacement or strengthened solution is necessary* 

3:5:0 Heater and Controls 

3:5:1 Given a job sheet, the learner should be able to remove 
and replace heater cores and controls to the extent the 
units will function within manufacturer's specifications, 

3:6:0 Thermostats 

3:6:1 The student should be able to remove, test and replace 
the thermostat and gasket to meet manufacturer's 
specifications . 


EflUIPHENT LI5;T 
Cooling system Section 


Cooling System Pressure Teeter 
Antifreeze hydrometer 
F an Belt Tension Gauge 


ERIC 
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Vxi -i. X 


FUR?OSZ 

Aftor cu: .:.'let i.<.':! or hlo i!.*;i t .'ind v/it h ]i>v;.'rr ioc;!r; urul equ1.}';:i' -nt , the 
ntuJ'.MV.. .;}X)u"hl I'O lo tj'OubloLihooo rii'i"' f luict i oi'.:; ol* "Lhc fuel cyGlern, 

exn].riiii o)^LM*:Lt. i on, anci porforni riOrvJ.cin(; nnd. Lor, Lirij^ correctly, 

ij:l:0 Fuel Delivery £ystc;;;s 

^i:2:0 Carburotor und Induction Syi^^vcm 

^:3*0 E:chaLiGT; 2yc»zcn\ Service . — 


GU3U?IIT : CB JE CTITE : 

^:1:0 Fuel Delivery Systeius 

Ai'ter instr uct.icn, tlie lc$;.rner should be able to i^-rnove, 
cleati, rep-.iii'-*^' or replace ;l'uel tanks and sending units 
in a. period not to exceed i'lat-rate time plu:i 2^%, 

Fuini:.r;}.ed v/itii :in :iutf. rr.ob ile , uhe Laudent should be able 
to dcMr'.oiiStratc hir: .".blllty to make a visual inspection 
of all fuel lines^ -Lixi to clean, repair or rej/lace and 
reasse;:;ble to the saLisi'acLicn of the instructor. 

Favniohed v/ith an aute:;.obile and proper test equipment^ 
the student sViOuld b-.- .':i;le to dei-ermlne the condition 
of Dhe par.p and I'iltcr :;nd to replace tliern if neeessary^ 
\7iuhin flao-r:"Lte tir^ie plus 

k:2:0 Carburetor and Induction System 

^:2:1 Given a carburetor and specification manual, the student 
should be abL.^ "^o d-*.sasse.rr:)le, clean, repair, or replace 
parts as needed, asse.-rble and make all ndjustiiients to 
meet rnaaul'acoLu^er ^ s sp:-cif icatioiio . 

k:2:2 Given a procedure :-uide and necessary equip:nont, a student 
si'Ould be able to diii-^nose and evaluate the faults in the 
induction syster.i oixl :n:ike a \/ritten report to the instruc- 
tor ijidicating necessary rep'.iirs. 


^:1:1 
k:l:2 

4:1:3 


*The method of repaid should be Jeft to tiic discretion of the inf;truetor. 
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4:2:3 Given a Job sheet and functioning filtration units, 
the learner should be able to determine condition of 
the three basic types of filter xrnits and ascertain 
need for replacement or replenishments 

4:3:0 Exhaust System Service 

4:3:1 Given a functioning exhaust system, the learner should 
be able to make a complete inspection of all components 
and determine need for replacement or repair, 

4:3:2 The learner should be able to remove and replace all 
exhaust compgnents and test for proper sealing within 
flat-rate time plus 25%. 

Special Note : 

For requirements and objectives covering emission control in 
tiie fuel system, refer to Unit 10:0:0. 

EQUIPMENT LIST 

Fuel System Section 

Fuel pump pressure tester 
Carburetor adjustment tool set 
Gas analyzer 
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AUTOMOTIVE FUEL SYSTEM TEST 
URITTEN SECTION 
UNIT 4:00 


DIRECTIONS 

Read each question and its lettered answers* When you 
have dpoided which answer is correct, blacken the 
corresponding space on the answer sheet with a No# 2 
pencil. Make your mark as long as the pair of lines, and 
completely fill the area between the pair of lines. 
If you change your mind, erase your first mark completely, 
riake no stray marks, they may count against you. 
\Refer to answer sheet for sample question.) 
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2. 


3 - 
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The fuel tank sending unit can most readily be 
tested with: 

(a) Ohmnieter. 

(b) Voltmeter 

(c) Dwell meter, 

(d) Probe test light. 


Uhen making a visual inspection of a fuel system 
which of the following should be considered faultyf 

(a) Kinks in the fuel line. 

(b) Dented fuel tank. 

(o) Collapsed neoprsne fuel lines, 
(d) All of the above. 


7. Match the lettered pai-^tg to the part names below 
and blacken the corresponding apace on the answer 
sheet . 


3. Float 

M. Air horn 

S. Needle and seat 

b. Venturi cluster 

7. Power piston 






H:2:l 

A - ]i]i«natoh the lettered parts to the part names below 
and blacken the corresponding space on the answer 
sheet. 



Main body, 
1. Acclerator pum p 
10« Idle adjustment screw, 
11« Throttle body 
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IE-It. Hatch the lottered diagram to the diagram name 

below and blaoken the corresponding space on the 
answer sheet. 


ENGINE 
VACUUM 


VACUUM 
BREAK HOLE 


POWER PISTON 



CHOKE VALVE 


VACUUM 
DIAPHRAGM UNIT 


OIA^RAGM' 


ENGINE 
MANIFOLD 
VACUUM 



THERMOSTATIC 
COIL- 


MAIN 
NOZZLE 

I MAIN WELL 
I AIR BLEED 


MAIN WELL 
TUBE 

MAIN 
WELL INSERT 

MAIN 
METERING 
JET 



MIXTURE 
PASSAGE 

BOOST 
VENTURI I 

MAIN 
I VENTURI 

THROTTLE 
VALVE 


PUMP JCTS 


*1 ^OISCHAROE 
CHECK BALL 



IDLE AIR BLEEDS 



IDLE 
RESTRICTK 


TUBI 


IDLE 
PASSAGE 


MAIN 
METERING 
JET 


IDLE NEEDLES 

IDLE NEEDLl 
HOLE 


OFF-IDLE 
DISCHARGE HOLES 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
It. 


Power circuity 
Choke circuity 
Main circuit 


A oc el era tor pump circuit 

Idle circui t 
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The moat copimon typ^s of air filters ar«; 

(a) Paper element. 

(b) Oil bath. 

( 0 ) P o 1 yur e Xi^nn e . 
(d) All of these* 

M:3:l 

lilhen maklTip; a visual inspection of the txhaust 
system, whioh condition would require component 

re.plaeenient : 

(a) Loose raanifold bolts* 

(b) Rust holes in muffler. 

( 0 ) Misaligned exhaust manifold, 
(d) None of these. 

H:3:2 

How is proper sealing of the exhaust eystMi ohecked 

(a) By use of a leak detector. 

(b) 3y use of a solution of soap suds applied 
to mating parts. 

(o) By visual inspection. 

(d) By gasket condition. 
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AUTOMOTIVE FUEL SYSTEH TEST 
PERFORHANCE SECTION 


M:l:3 

Provided with a fuel pressure gauge and funotioning 
test engine, the student will determine condition 
of the fuel pump and fuel filter: 

Speo» P®^ ■ volume 

Test results : 

(a) psi 

(b) Volume 

Provided with a test carburetor and service 'manual 
the student will make the following bench adjustments 

(a) Float level 

(b) Idle mixture 
(o) Unloade r 

(d) Vacuum brake 

NOTE ; The Instructor must check this assignment 
and approve this work. 
Instructor ' s approval 

M:S:S 

Uith a light source and a paper element filter the 
student will determine if the air filter is in need 
of replacement : 

(a) Good 

(b) Replace 
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UNIT 5:0:0 Electrical Syscems 


PURPOSE 


ERIC 


After completion of this unit and with proper tools and equipment, the 
student should be able to troubleeihoot malfunctions of the electrical 
system, explain the operation, and perform servicing and testing* 


CONTENTS 

5:1:0 Test and Service Battery 

5:2:0 Troubleshoot , Recondition, and Test Starting System 

5:3iO Test and Service D. C. Charging System 

5:4:0 Troubieshoot and Adjust or Replace D, C. Regulators 

5:5:0 Test and Service A. C, Charging System 

5:6:0 Troubleshoot and y^djusc or Replace A, C, Regulators 

5:7:0 Remove, Clean, and Test or Replace Spark Plugs 

5:8:0 Remove, Overhaul, and Replace Ignition Distributor 

5:9:0 Test and Service Ignition Secondary Circuit 

5:10:0 Adjust Engine Timing 

5:11:0 Lighting Circuits 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

5:1:0 Test and Service Battery 

5:1:1 The student should, by visual inspection and the use 
of testing instruments, determine battery condition 
as related to manufacturer's specifications, within 
ten minutes. 

5:1:2 Using accepted safety procedures, the student should 
be able to remove, clean, and install battery and 
component parts to the extent that voltage loss will 
not occur. 

5:2:0 Troubleshoot, Recondition, and Test Starting System 

5:2:1 Given the proper test equipment, the student should be 
able to diagnose malf unctioni> of the cranking system 
within 30 minutes. 
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Unit 5:0:0 Electrical Systems 
Page 2 


5:2:2 After troubleshooting, the student should be able 
to disassemble, clean, make necessary repairs, and 
test the cranking motor. The cranking motor must 
meet factory specifications, 

5:2:3 Given an ohmmeter and solenoid > the student Hhould 
be able to test continuity and resistance of both 
windings of the solenoid , record readings , compare 
with manufacturer 's specifications, and determine 
if thfc* solenoid needs replacement , 


5:3:0 Test and Service D, C, Charging System 


5:3:1 Given the proper testing equipment (VAT) and technical 

dcta, the student should be able to diagnose malfunctions 
of the C. charging system within 30 minutes . 

5:3:2 The student should be able to disassemble, clean, test 
and make necessary repairs on the C. generator to 
meet manufacturer ' s specifications , 


5:4:0 Troubleshoot and Adjust or Replace D, C. Regulators 


5:4:1 With the use of test equipment, the student should be 
able to determine malfunctions of the regulator (on 
the vehicle) and make necessary adjustments or replace- 
ment to meet manufacturer's specifications in 45 minutes. 


5:5:0 Test and Service A. C. Charging System 


5:5:1 Given the proper testing equipment (VAT) and technical 

data, the student should be able to diagnose malfunctions 
of the A. C. charging system within 30 minutes. 

5:5:2 The student sliould be able to disassemble, clean, test 
and make necessary repairs on the alternator to meet 
factory sped f ications . 

5:6:0 Troubleshoot and Adjust or Replace A. C. Regulators 

5:6:1 With the use of test equl[)ment, the student should be 
able to determine malfunctions of the A.C. regulator 
(on vehicle) and make necessary adjustments or replace- 
ment to meet manufacturer's specifications in 45 minutes. 

5:7:0 Remove, Clean, and Test or Replace Spark Plugs 

5:7:1 The student should be able to remove, service and re^ 
place spark plugs to meet required specifications 
within flat-rate time. 
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5:8:0 Remove, Overhaul, and Replace Ignition Distributor 

5:8:1 Provided with an engine, proper tools, the student 
should be able tc remove and replace a distributor 
and set timing within 2: 2 degrees of manuf actuirer 's 
specif icacioTis • 

5:8:2 The ^student: should be able to make a visual inspec- 
cion> lemove and/or replace components necessary ^ 
tesc on the synchrograph, and adjust to manufacturer's 
specif icatioiis within an hour. 

5:9:0 Test and Service Secondary Ignition Circuit 

5:9:1 With the use or propiir equipment, the student should 
be able to test and service the secondary circuit to 
meet manufacturer's specifications. 

5:10:0 Adjust Engine Timing 

5:10:1 Given a timing light and a functioning engine, the 
student should be able to locace timing raarks and 
adjust ciriiing to manufacturer's specifications within 
a period of ten minutes, 

5:11:0 Lighting 

5:11:1 Given a volt a:ap . nr.eter (VAT), the learner should 
check and diagnose the lighting circuit for opens, 
grouiias, or shores, and make a written evaluation of 
findings . 

5:11:2 Given an automobile, the learner should be able to 
align head lights, test candle power, remove and 
replace all lighting components to obtain a proper 
working sys tem, according to SAE standards • 


Special Note: 

Additional information relatou to electrical systems is covered in 
Unit 9:0:0, Tune-up . 
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EJUIPHENT LIST 
Electrical System Section 


Battery Load Tester 

VAT- Voltmeter , Ammeter, Ohmmeter 

Growler with IID volt test light 

Sparkplug cleaner and tester 

Timing light 

Dwell meter 

Distributor synchro graph tester 

Headlight alignment equipment 

Osolllosoope(nay be Included In your 
Electronic Engine Analyzer) 
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AUTOrOTIVE ELLCTRICAL SYSTEMS TEST 
WRITTEN SECTION 
UNIT S:DQ 


DIRECTIONS 

Read each question and its lettered answers. When you 

have decided which answer is correct, blacken the 

corresponding apace on the answer sheet with a No. ? 

pencil. Hake your mark as long as the pair of lines. 

If you change your mind, erase your first mark completely, 

ilake no stray marks, they may co';nt against you, 

(Refer to answer sheet for sample question.) 


ERIC 
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Uhioh of the following would best determine battery 
condition : 

(a) Fluid level 

(b) Battery operating temperature 

( c) Amp. hour rating 

(d) Battery capacity test 

5:1:2 

lilith the battery removed from the vehicle, which 
of the foilo?ring methods of cleaning is proper: 

(a) (Jet battery case with soap and water and scrub 
with a ati f f brush • 

(b) Uet case with water, neutralize acid with 
household baking soda, rinse with cold water 
and clean terminals with special wire brush. 

(c) Using a dilute solution of an approved standard 
solvent and a synthetic sponge, clean the 
complete battery case and terminals. 

5:5:2 

lilhen testing a stator for shorts, onens, and grounds 
the si-^plest test instrument to use is the: 

(a) Test light 

(b) Voltameter 
(o) Ammeter 

(d) None of the above 

S : 5 : 2 

A diode is a device which permits current to flow : 

(a) In one direction only 

(b) From positive to negative only 

(c) Without phasing 

(d) Continuously 
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5 ; S : 1 


5, lilherx testing an A.C. charging system using a 

volt me^er and an ammeter the: 

(a) Volt meter is in series and ammeter in parallel* 

(b) Ammeter in series-, voltmeter in parallel* 

(c) Both in series, 

(d) Both in parallel* 

S ; T : 1 

C3. Normal resistance in a suppression spark plug wire 

one foot long is : 

( a ) 1 to 2 thous and ohms * 

(b) 2 to 4 thousand ohms . 

(c ) !□ to 15 thousand ohms . 

(d) m to lia thousand ohms. 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS TEST 
PERFORMANCE SECTION 


5:5:1 

Provided wi th a live shop unit , shop manual , and 
VAT or BST; determine normal starter current draw 
test, and reoord findings: 

Test Reading VAT/BST Manufacturers Specs. 

(a) Cranking Voltage 

(b) Starter Current Draw ^„_„ 

NOTE: Instructor must check this work when it is 

oornpleted , 
Instructor ' s Approval 

5:5:5 

Providad with un armature growler, the student 
will test armature windings of a DC generator for 
opens , grounds , and shorts : 

(a) Armature good 

(b) Armature bad 

5:5:5 

Provided with a 110 volt teat light, the student 
will test the field windings of a DC generator: 

(a) Field coils good 

(b) Field coils bad 


5:5:5 

Provided with an ohmmetf^r and alternator rotor, 
the student will test for opens and grounds: 

(a) Cood 

(b) Bad 
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Provided with a funotioning A.C, charging system, 
the student will oheck alternator output and 
voltage regulator setting: 

(a) Alternator output 

(b) Voltage regulation 

5:7:1 

With the aid of a test engine and spark plug test 
device, students will remove two epark plugs, 
clean, gap, and test: 

(a) Usable 

(b) Replace 

S:fl:l 
S:fl:2 
5:10:1 

Provided with a functioning unit and tune-up 
specifications, the student will check dwell 
setting, initial timing and total advance: 

(a) Dwell 

(b) Initial timing 

(o) Timing advance 

5:10:2 

Provided with a oar, the student will align head 
lights with aid of a head light aligner and test 
candle power. Use State law specifications. 
Candle power 

NOTE : Instructor must check this work when it is 

oonple ted. 
Instructor's approval 
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UNIT 6:0:0 Power Train 


PURPOSE 

After completion of this unit and with proper tools and equipment, 
the student should be able to troubleshoot malfunctions of the 
power train, explain the operation, and perform servicing and 
testing. 


CONTENTS 


6:1:0 Clutches 


6:2:0 Manual Transmission 


6:3:0 Drive Lines and Universal Joints 


6:A:0 Rear Axle Assembly 
6:5:0 Power Train Adjustment 
6:6:0 Automatic Transmission 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 


6:1:0 Clutches 

6:1:1 Given a live laboratory unit, the learner should 
be able to rem^^ve and replace clutch assembly and 
have it function correctly within the time designated 
In the flat race manual, plus allowance of 25%. 

6:2:0 Manual Transmission 

6:2:1 Given a transmission and a job sheet, the learner 
should disassemble, name all parts, reassemble 
correctly and make a written report with 100% 
accuracy. 

6:2:2 The learner should be able to diagnose and repair a 
transmission; it must function properly and meet 
manufacturer's specifications. 

6:3:0 Drive Lines and Universal Joints 


6:3:1 Provided with an automobile, a student should he able 
to remove, service, and replace a drive lino a.ssembly 
within flat-rato time plus 25%. 
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Ur.it 6:0:0 Power Train 
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6:3:2 Given a procedure guide, a student should be able to 
diagnose vibrations and noises and made a written 
report indicating all possible causes • 

6:4:0 Rear Axle Assembly 

6:4:1 Given an automobile, the student will diagnose rear 

axle shaft bearing noise and determine if replacement 
is necessary. 

6:4:2 Given a service manual and proper equipment, the student 
should be able to remove and replace faulty rear axle 
bearing in fiat-rate time plus 25%. 

6:4:3 Given a service guide and proper equipment, the learner 
should remove and overhaul the rear axle assembly, make 
necessary adjustments, and replace within flat-rate 
time plus 25%. 

6:5:0 Power Train Adjustment 

6:5:1 Provided with an operative unit, the student should per- 
form a clutch linkage adjustment in a period not to 
exceed 30 minutes. 

6:5:2 Provided with the necessary tools, the learner should 

make necessary adjustments and repairs on manual trans- 
mission linkage to correct or control any malfunction. 

6:6:0 Automatic Transmission 

6:6:1 Provided with a diagram showing the major components 

of an automatic transmission, the learner should identify 
all components and chart power flow. 

6:6:2 Given a live unit, the learner should be abio to diagnose 

malfunctions, remove, recondition, and replace transmission 
within flat rate time plus 25%. 

6:6:3 The learner should be able to do a transmission tune-up 
and service procedure within flat rate time plus 25%. 

CiUlPHFINT LIST 
Power Train Secti on 

Clutch alignment tool set 
Rear axle bear in. - pres a set 
Dial indicator 
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Equipment List 
Power Train Section 

Torque Urenohes 

1 ea« foot lb. 

It ea« inoh lb« 

Automatic transmission J a ok 

Autcmatlo transmission olutoh press set 

Assorted automatlo transmission tools 

Automatic transmission test gauge set 
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AUTOnOTIVE POUER TRAIN TEST 
WRITTEN SECTION 
UNIT b:OQ 


DIRECTIONS 

Read each question and its lettered answers. When you 

have decided which answer is correct, blacken the 

corresponding space on the answer sheet with a No. E 

pencil. Hake your mark as long as the pair of lines. 

If you change your mind, erase your first mark completely. 

Make no stray marks, they may count against you. 

(Refer to answer sheet for sam.ple question.) 
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l-S. Hatch the lettered parts of the transmission in the 
diagram with the name of the parts listed below: 



E 


1^ Input drive gear 

a . Reverse idler gear 

3. Transmission main or output shaft 

^. Cluster gears 

S. Synchronizer assembly 
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b«lD. Match the lettered parts of the transmission in the 
diagram with the name of the parts listed below: 



b« Low and reverse sliding gear 
7. Countershaft low drive gear_ 
fl • Second speed ge.nr 

Input or clutch shaft 

10* Countershaft 
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The hub of the olutoh friction diak is spllned to 
the: 

(a) Flywheel 

(b) Transmission olutoh shaft 
(o) Transmission main shaft 
(d) Transmission counter shaft 


If a clutch release bearing is to be reused, it 
should be cleaned in solvent before replacing. 

(a) True 

(b) False 

1>:1:1 

Clutch chattering or grabbing is noticeable: 

(a) During idle 

(b) At low speed 

(c ) Uhen engaging the clutch 

(d) Uhen accelerating 

Slippage between the friction-disk facings and the 
flywheel or pressure plate will cause: 
(a) Clutch pedal pulsations 
'(b) %pid facing wear 

(c) Excessive acceleration 

(d) A noisy throwout bearing 

Free travel of the pedal is the amount of travel 
the pedal has before the clutch rel ease^ bearing 
oomes up against the: 

(a) Plate release levers 

(b) Flywheel 

(c) Floor board 

(d) Pedal stop 
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lb. The second and high synohroni^^jr assembly is splined 
to the: 

Input shaft 

(b) Counter shaft 

(c) Transmission main shaft 

(d) None of the above 

b:5:l 

!?• In a fully-synchronized transmission, all forward 
speed gears are in constant mesh with the 
countershaft gears . 

(a) True 

(b) False 

b:B:B 

la. Misalignment between the transmission and the engin^ 
is most likely to cause: ^^J) 

(a) No power through the transmission 

(b) Transmission slipping out of high gear 
(o) Traramiseion slipping out of reverse 

b:5:B 

1*1. If a transmission is noisy in all gear ranges 

because of a broken tooth, the broken tooth would 
likely be on: 

( a ) One of th e counter gears 

( b) The r evers e sliding gear 

(c) The first speed gear 

(d) All of the above 
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so. If the transmission oan be shifted into two gear 
ranges at the same time the problem Is In: 

(a) The look-out mechanism 

(b) The synchronizer rings 
(o) Misaligned transmission 
(d) Output bearing 

b:S:2 

21. If the transmisiiion will not transmit power in any 
gear except high, the trouble is likely: 

(a) A broken output shaft 

(b) Stripped gear teeth between the input gear 
and countershaft gear 

( 0 ) A broken synchronizer 

(d) A broken shifting fork 

22. A whining noise in the transmission only when the 
oar is moving could be caused by: 

(a) A worn input shaft bearing 

(b) Countershaft bearings 
(o) Output shaft bearing 

(d) flain abaft pilot bearings 

b : r? £ 2 

23. Improperly adjusted gearshift linkage caudes: 

(a) Hard shifting into gear 

(b) Clutch slippage 
(o) Both of the above 
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b:S:S 

Gear clashing when shifting into second or high 

could be caused by: 

(a) A defective synchronizer 

(b/ A worn shifting fork 

( c ) liorn thrust washers 

(d) i\.one of the above 


b:3:l 

2S. The universal joint nermits a change in: 

(a) Length of shaft 

(b) Speed of rotation 

(c) Angle of drive 

(d) None of the above 


St. In the Hotohkiss drive, the rear end torque is 
absorbed by the : 

(a) Torque tube and stabilizer bar 

(b) Rear control arms and sp^rings 
( 0 ) Radius rods and torsion bars 

(d) Stabilizer bars and rear springs 

b : M : 1 

27, If differential noise is present only when rounding 
a curv© , the trouble is probably due to : 

(a) Differential gears 

(b) Drive pinion and ring gear 
(o) Axle bearings 


E6. Tfca most commonly noticed evidence of differential 
trouble is: 

(a) Loss of lubricant 

(b) Loss of power 
(o) Noise 

(d) Vibration 

ERiC 


Th% oorreot prooadure for InQtalllng a naw bearing 
on the axle shaft is to hammer the bearing in plaoe 
using a soft hammer on the outer faoe of the bearing* 

(a) True 

(b) False 

3D« The differential carrier assembly oannot be removed 
from the axle housing without first removing 
both axles. 

(a) True 

(b) False 

b:^:3 

3]i« The differential ring gear is bolted to the: 

(a) Differential housing 

(b) Differential case 
(o) Drive pinion 

(d) Axle shaft 

l>:^:^ 

32. The distance between the mating teeth on the ring 
gear and pinion is oalled: 

(a) Cle&ranoe 

(b) Pitch line 

(c) Back lash 

(d) Flank 

b: ^:^ 

33^ A hunting type differential is one in which there 
might be 10 teeth on the drive pinion and 30 teeth 
on the ring gear« 

(a) True 

(b) False 
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Proper drive pinion and bevel gear olearanoe is 

determined by using a: 

(a) Feeler Gauge 

(b) Plastigauge 
(o) Dial indicator 
(d) Sensitive feel 

35. Ring gear runout is checked with a: 

(a) Dial indicator 

(b) Feeler gauge 
(o) Micrometer 

(d) None of the above 

b : (d : 1 

3b# In a simple planetary gear set, when two units 
are released, the output will be: 

(a) Neutral 

(b) Reduction 

( c ) Direct drive 

(d) Reverse 

"j?. In a simple platiotary gear set, using the sun g^iar 
as the driver and holding the ring gear, the output 
will be: 

(a) Neutral 

(b) Reduction 

(c) Direct drive 

(d) Reverse 
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36. In a simple planetary gear aet, when any two units 
are held, the output will be: 

(a) Neutral 

(b) Reduction 
(o) Direct drive 
(d) Rave-^BB 

31. In a simple planetary gear set, using the sun gear 
as the driver and holding the planet carrier, the 
output will be : 

(a) Neutral 

(b) Reduction 

(c) Direct drive 

(d) Reverse 

MD-MM. Hatch the lettered parte to the parte name below 
and blacken the corresponding letter on Ihe answer 
sheet : 



B 



G 



Ml. 
42. 
M3. 
MM. 


Ring g9ar_ 
Clutches 


rianual valve 

Band 

Stator (torque converter). 
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Hatch the lettered parts to the parts name below 
and blacken the corresponding' letter on the answer 
sheet: 



MS . Governor 
4b. Sun gear 

M7o Turbine (torque converter) 

46. Clutch hub 

Front pump 


SS 


(>:(3:1 

50-S^• flatoh the lettered parts to the parta name below 

and blacken the corresponding letter on the answer 
sheet: 



A 



50, Roller olutoh 

51, Pinion and carrier 

S5, Modulator 

S3, Pump (torque converter ) 

S^• Clutch drum 
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S5« If oil leaking externally from an automatic 
transmiseion , the probable oause might b« : 

(a) A front oil seal 

(b) A rear oil seal 

( c ) Overfilled transmission 

(d) A bad pan gasket 

(e) All of the above 

Sis, If the vehicle fails to move when the shifting lever 
is placed in reverse, but moves when the lever is 
in the forward gear, ranges, the problem is probably 
due to: 

(a) Broken or disconnected shifting linkage 

(b) A leaky vacuum modulator valve or split modulator 
hoae 

(c) A broken reverse band or worn reverse clutch 

(d) Low transmission oil level or clogged screen 

57. If the automatic transmission /ahift pattern is not 
within a reasonable speed range, the problems 
might be: 

(a) Incorrectly adjusted manual linkage 

(b) A f aul vacuum modulator 

(c) Incorrectly adjusted bands 

(d) Low fluid level 


S7 
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(3:ti:5 

Sfl, If the governor asflembly in an automatic tranamission 
ie not operating properly, it will be roost noticeable 
in which of the following: 

(a) The transmission does not upshift at the 
proper speed 

(b) The automobile creeps when stopped at an inter- 
section 

(c) The automobile is slow to move when accelerating 

(d) The automobile will not move wh«n the selector 
lever is placed in any of the forward positions 

S^. HJorn clutch plates in an automatic transmission 
must be replaced as there is no provision for 
adjusting c lutches to corrpeneate for wear. 

(a) True 

(b) False 


(3: b:? 

to. Oil filters used on automatic transmissions should 
be ohanged at time of transmission oil change. 

(a) True 

(b) False 

bl. Many CM, cars are not equipped with drain plugs 

in the torque converter to change transmiss ion oil. 

(a) True 

(b) False 


t2. When making a band adjustirient on an automatic 

transmission, the engine must be running and the 
gear selector lever in position to activate the 
band being adjusted. 

(a) True 

(b) False 

ERiC 5« 


b3« Dexron transmlaslon fluid is alwayA used In Ford 
products • 

(a) True 

(b) False 

ia: [a: 3 

b4# Type F t^ranemiaalon fluid is always used in G.Tu 
products • 

(a) True 

(b) False 
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AUTOMOTIVE POWER TRAIN TEST 
PERFORHANCE SECTION 


!• Given a olutch dlec, the student will identify the 
flywheel side of the diso. 

(a) Side A 

(b) Side B 

2« Given a manual, with specifications, a vehicle 

equipped with a standard transmission, a floor Jack 
and safety stands, and necessary hand tools, the 
student will adjust free travel on clutch linkage 
to manufacturer's specifications within 30 minutes* 
Instructor's approval 


3# Provided with a rear axle assembly, a dial indicator, 
specifications, and the necessary hand tools, the 
student shall adjust ring gear and pinion back lash, 
set side bearing preload and check gear tooth 
contact pattern. 
Back lash 

Gear tooth oontaot pattern: 

(a) Satisfactory 

(b) Unsatisfactory 
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Given an automatic transmiseion clutch aeeombly, 
Mi&nuf acturar * » spec i float ion© , and clutoh toola 
the student will diaassembleir Inspect^ reassemble^ 
and check clutoh clearance. 

(a) Lip seals 
Satisfactory for use 
Unsatisfactory for use 

(b) Clutch pack 
Satisfactory for use 
Unsatisfactory for use 

(o) Clutch clearance 

Satis factory for use 
Unsatlsf aotojry for use 

Given a front pump from an automatic transmission, 
the student will inspect it to deternxine its 
condition. 

(a) Satisfactory for use. 

(b) Unsatisfactory for use. 

The sutdent wi 11 inspect the band . provided from 

an automatic transmission, to determine its condition. 

(a) Reuse. 

(b) Replace. 


Provldid with an automatio transmission with 
sxtsrnal band adjustment^ nsoossary hand tools 
spsoif ioations, the student will perform a band 
adjustment to manuf acturer * s specifications. 
Band adjustment number of turns 
NOTE ; Instructor must check your work before 

you leave this work station. 

Instructor • s approval 
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UNIT 7;0:0 Chassis 


PURPOSE 
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After completion of this unit and with proper tools and equipment, 
the student should be able to troubleshoot malfunctions of the 
chassis, explain the operation, and periocm servicing and testing. 


CON'TENTS 

7:1:0 Balance Wheels 

7:2:0 Front End Alignment 

7:3:0 Shock Absorbers and Spring Replacement 

7:4:0 Service Steering Gear Assembly and Pump 

7:5:0 Brake Adjustment 

7:6:0 Recondition Brake Drums and Discs 

7r7:0 Brake Shoe Service 

7:8:0 Service Hydraulic Brake Components 

7:9:0 Service Power Brake Units 

7:10:0 Diagnose Brake System Troubles 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

7:1:0 Balance Wheels 

7:1:1 Given a complete chassis unit and balancing equipment, 

the learner should be able to balance the wheel assembly, 
both static and dynamic until no vibration is apparent. 

7:2:0 Front End Alignment 

7:2:1 Provided with a chassis, the student should be able to 

make im inspection of all mechanical components and make 
an evaluation of total front end condition in a written 
report to the instructor. 

7:2:2 The learner should be able to remove and replace or re- 
condition any component of the front end or steering 
assembly within tlat rate time plus 25%. 
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7:2:3 Provided with an alignment guide, the student should 
check alignment factors, record findings, and make 
corrections to be completed In flat rate time plus 25%. 

7:3:0 Shock Absorbers and Spring Replacemnt 

7:3:1 Given a chassis unl\ and job sheet, the student should 
be able to remove and replace front and rear shock 
absorbers within flat rate time, 

7:3:2 The learner should be able to remove and replace front 
spring using accepted safety precautions within flat 
rate time. 


7:3:3 The learner should be able to remove and replace rear 
springs or individual leafs of the spring within flat 
rate time. 


7:4:0 Service Steering Gear Assembly and Pump 

7:4:1 Given a power or standard steering gear assembly, the 
learner should be able to disassemble, clean, inspect, 
layout parts on bench, reassemble, adjust to manufacturer's 
specifications and list the nomenclature in a report to 
the instructor. 


7:4:2 Given a power steering pump and job sheet, the student 

should be able to disassemble, clean, and name all parts, 
and reassemble to the extent that it will operate 
satisfactorily. 

7:4:3 Given a power assist ram, the learner should disassemble, 
list nomenclature and procedure. The listing should be 
90% accurate. 


7:4:4 Given a live unit, the learner should be able to make all 
pressure checks, and diagnose steering problems and noises 
on both types of power steering units. From information 
obtained, l.i should analyze, evaluate, and mrke a written 
summary of existing conditions to the extent that when repairs 
are made, the unit will be returned to original specifications. 

7:5:0 Brake Adjustment 


7:5:1 Given a job sheet and an iiutomobile, the student should 
be able to adjust the brakes in 15 minutes. 
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7:6:0 Recondition Brake Drums and Discs 

7:6:1 Given a brake drum or disc and lathe, the learner 
should perform turning operations to comply with 
SA£ Standards. 

7:7:0 Brake Shoe Service 

7:7:1 Given a brake shoe and arc grinder, the learner should 
perform operation to obtain a correct fit between shoe 
and drum. 

7:7:2 Given a set of brake shoes or padsf^ the learner should 
be able to remove and replace within flat rate time. 

7:8:0 Service hydraulic Brake Components 

7:8:1 Given a wheel cylinder, the learner should disassemble, 
clean, layout on a bench ^ and recondition to obtain a 
serviceable unit upon completion of the task. 

7:8:2 Given a master cylinder, the learner should disassemble, 
clean, layout, inspect, and recondition to obtain a 
serviceable unit when task is completed. 

7:8:3 V^ith a functioning brake system, the student should 
inspect all components, service and bleed system to 
restore to factory operating condition, 

7:9:0 Service Power Brake Units 

7:9:1 Provided with a power brake unit and a service guide, 
the learner should identify all parts and recondition 
to obtain a serviceable unit. 

7:10:0 Diagnose Brake System Troubles 

7:10:1 Furnished with an automobile for road testing, the learner 
should analyze and diagnose brake malfunctions. He should 
make a diagnostic report and list needed repair.s on a job 
sheet. 

Ea^UirriENT LIST 

Chassis Section 

Uheel balancing equipment 

Front end alignment equipment 

Drum and diso brake lathe and arc grinder 
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Equipmont List 
Chassis Seotlon 

Power steering pressure with valve 

Brake drum micrometer 

Front end tools 

Coil Spring Compressor 

Pitman arm puller 

Brake spring pliers 

Uheel Cylinder hone 
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AuTonorivt: chan^sis test 

WRITTEN SECTION 
UNIT 7;QQ 

:>IRECTIONS 

Sead eaoh question and its lettered answers, liihan you 
have decided which answer is correct, blacken the 
corresponding space on the answer sheet with a No, 5 
pencil. Make your mark as long as the pair of lines, and 
completely fill the area between <he pair of lines. 
If you change your mind, erase your first mark completely. 
Daks no stray marks , they may count agains t you. 
(Refer to answer sheet for sample question.) 



The name of the line whioh the artow is pointing 
to in Figure 1 is the: 

( a ) Centerline of the rim and tire, 

(b) Centerline of the weight mass. 

(c) Centerline of the wheel. 

(d) Rim line. 


f 

A 

B 

- - — 





C 

D 

J 


FIG. I 


7:1:1 

Uhioh combination of lettered sections in Figure 3 
would indicate a condition of static unbalance. 

(a) Sections A and B. 

(b) Sections A and C. 
(o) Sections B and D. 
(d) Sections A and D. 


rU 

do 


7:asl 

7. Hatch the lettered components of the illustration below 
with the component name and blacken the corresponding 
letter on "ftie answer sheet. 


FIG 3 



3. 
4. 
S. 
ti. 
7. 


Uheel ass embly 
Brake drum 

Spindle 

Frame 

Shook 
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7:8:1 

a-il. Match the lettered oompononts of the illustration 
below with the oonjponent name and blacken the 
corresponding letter on the answer sheet* 



Upper control arm 
Coil sprin g 
Upper tall Joint^ 
Lower control arm 


a. 

11. 


7:2:3 

12. Identify the cause of tire wear illustrated in the 
diagram below. 

(a) Excess c&mber . 

(b) Static unbalance. 

(c) Over inflation. 

(d) Under inflation. 

(e) Excess caster. 


f 1 

P 
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7:2:3 

13. Identify the cause of tire wear illustrated in the 
diagram below. 

(a) Excess camber. '^^''^ 

(b) Static unbalance. 

(c) Over inflation. 

(d) Under inflation. 

(e) Excess caster. 



IM. Identify the cause of tire wear illustrated in liie 
diagram below . 

(a) Excess camber. 

(b) Static unbalance. 

(c) Over inflation. 

(d) Under inflation. 

(e) Excels caster. 



7 : i? : 3 

15-n.., Hatch the letter next to the name of the steering 
linkage components in the diagram below. 




IS. 
17. 


Idler arm 


Tie rod ends 

Pitman arm 

Center link 


Adjusting aleove 
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7:^:3 

2D, The inwf^rd or outward tilt of the tire at the 
top ia: 

(a) CAster. 

(b) Toe. 

(c) Camber. 

7:2:3 

c?l. The forward or rearward tilt at the top of t*he 
steering knuckle is: 

(a) Caster. 

(b) Toe. 

(c) Camber, 

7:P:3 

j?c?. The inward or outward tilt at the front of the 
tire is: 

(a) Caster. 

(b) Toe. 
(e) Camber. 

7:3:3 

33--^fe>. Hatch the correct letter with the nan^e of the 
part in the diagrarr beliow: 
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i?3. 

as. 

2b. 


Shackle_ 
U-bolt_ 

Hanger 

Bumper 


/ 
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7:3:3 

57-3D, Hatch the correct letter with the name of the 
part in the diagram below: 



27, Center bolt 

E6, Hanger bolt 

Spring cover 

30. Spring leaves 


7:3:1 


31. Shocks should be replaced when the: 

(a) Shocks are dirty. 

(b) Paint is missing. 

( c ) Shocks are leaking. 


\ 


7:3:1 

32, The basic purpose of the shock absorber is to 

(a) Dampen out spring oscillations. 

(b) Eliminate spring action. 

(c) Reduce spring movement. 
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33-.'i7,Maxch ^he lectered p.-irca to 
the diagratn oqIow: 


7 : U : 1 
ohe part names for 



A 



Jo 4 

37, 


Stub 3h<'if t_ 
lJo riTi s i. c3 r t 
Housing 
Sec tor 


Rack piston 


7: M: M 

3fl. liJhen checking a power ateoring ;ramp, if the oil 

pressure p:ogs up to S7'»r-ci f icationo when the shut-off 
valve on the test gau^e \ii tAirned off, it ±^ likely 
thnt the oil pump; 
(a) Is all right, 
(t) Is worn. 

(c) Needs new belt, 

(d) Requires replacement. 
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7:7:1 

A br 'ke shoe that haa been properly arc ground 
to fit the drum should have: 

(a) A small amount of heel nnd toe clearance. 

(b) No heel and toe clearance, 

(c) A small amount of clearance b^t^v^^en center of 
shoe and drum. 

(d) None of the above. 



MP, Secondary shoe anchor spring 

m, Uheel cylinder 

M5. Cable 

M3, Hold down springs 
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?:7:a 

Hatch the lettered parts to the part names for 
the diagram below: 



MM. Star adjuster 

MS* Adjusting levor 

Mb. Secondary shoG_ 

M7. Primary shoe 
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Mfl-51. Match the lettered parts to the part names for 
the diagram below: 


SO. 
51. 


Piston oiip 
Bleeder valve 
Push rod 



Piston spring 


7 :fl :1 

53-55, Hatch the lettered parts to the part names for 
the diagram below: A 
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52. 
53. 
5M. 
55. 


Brake hose^ 
Pis ton 


Dust boot 


Cylinder housing 


Match the lettered parts to the part n^mes for 
the drawing of a master cylinder below: 



C 


S.'j. Check valve 

S7. Primary cup 

Sfi. Piston spring^ 

S^. Filler cap 

bn. Secondary cup_ 
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7:fl:2 

bl-bS. Match the lettered parts to the part names for 
the drawing of a master cylinder below: 



bl. Valve seat^ 
\iP 0 Piston stop 

^3 • Re3 ervoir 

Piston 

^>5, Push rod 
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hhi-7G, Hatch ^ho lettered pnrt.s to the part names 
the drawing of a master oyllnder below: 


for 



< 
I 

'I 


'^A - n n n *f ^ 


H 


°°' Intake porr 

t?. Boot 

bfl. Retainer spring or snap ring 

tiT. Compensating port 

70. Vent port 


7^ 
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7:fi:3 

71. The primary purpose for bleeding hydraulic brake 
system is : 

(a) To remove nater condensation. 

(b) To remove air. 

(c) To flush the system. 

(d) All of the nbove* 

7:^:1 

V?-7b. Hatch the lettered parts to the part name for 
the di' gram below: 



7?. Rear housing 

73, Front housing 

7M, Check valv e 

7S, Power piston a osembly 

7b. Power niston return snrlng^ 
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AUTOMOTIVE CHA5;SIS TEST 
PERFORHANCE SECTION 


7:2:3 

Given a complete front end and proper alignnient 

equipment, the student will check camber, caster, 

toe-in and record readinfics. 

Camber 

Caste r 

Toe 

7:4:1 

Provided wi th a power steering gear assembly, the 
student will set the bearing pre-load and backlash. 

Bearing pre-load 

Backlash 


7:h:l 

Provided with a brake drum and drum mi crometer , the 
student will, by viaunl inspection and measurement, 
determine if brake drum can safely be turned to 
comply to SAE standards. 

Can be turned NOTE: Maximum oversize 

- ^ ^ ^ ^ .nbO for Utah 

Cannot be turned 


7:b:l 

Provided with a rotor and micrometer the student 
will miike measurements and determine if rotor can 
be turned to comply with manufacturer's limits. 

Go 

No go 


fil 


7:7:2 

S# Provided ^Ith a drum brake assembly dissassembled, 
the student .'^ill correctly reaseembl e# 
NOTE: Instructor must check your work before you 

leave this work 3 tntion . 

Instructor ' s approval 

7:7:? 

Provided with a complete disc brake assembly the 
studen^ will completely disassemble and make a 
visual inspection ^md reassemble, 

NOTE: Instructor must check your v/ork before you 
leave this work station. 

Instructor 's approval 

7 : fi : a 

7. Provided with internal components of a master 
cylinder, the student will place them in their 
proper order of assembly. 

Instructor ' s approval 
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UNIT 8:0:0 Accessories 


PURPOSE 

After completion of this unit and with proper tools and equipment , the 
student should be able to trcubleshoot malfunctions of accessory equipment 
used on the vehicle, explain the operation, and perform servicing and 
testing. 

CONTENTS 

8:1:0 Power Seats and Windows 

S:2;0 Air Conditioning 

8:3:0 Instrument Cluster 

8:4:0 Vacuum Operated Controls 


SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

8:1:0 Power Seats and Windows 

8:1:1 Given a service manual, the learner should he able to 

follow wiring circuits and color codes and make ,j diagnosi: 
of faulty operation, to the^'t^xtent that proper repair t-aii 
be made from his evaluation. 

8:1:2 On the basis of a previous diagnosis and with the aid of 
a service manual, the learner should be able lo service 
all working components within flat rate time. 

8:2:0 Air Conditioning 

8:2:1 Civen a complete air conditioning unit and proper tesi 
equipment, tht» learner should he able Lo inspect .nul 
determine leaks, malfunctioning components, test pressure 
and make a written evaluation of needed rep;iirs. 

8:2:2 (iiven a sorviee guide and the proper tools, the leaniet 

should be able to remove and replace aJ 1 ('onij)()nen ts , < li.n 
and service the system within flat rate time. 

8:J:0 Instrument Cluster 

8:3:1 c;iven an instrument cluster, stud nit sluuiUi be ahh 

to tes t and diagnose components , us Ing acfu.'p t ah I c- t es i i n >». 
equipment and/or methods. 
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Unit 8;0;0 Accesso ries 


8:3:2 After making a diagnosis of the instrument cluster, 
the student should be able to remove and replace 
faulty components within flat rate time, 

8:4:0 Vacuum Operated Controls 

8:4:1 Given a chassis unit equipped with vacuum operated 

controls, the learner should be able to test, diagnose 
and restore to operable condition, 

EflUIPHTNT LIST 
Aoceasories Sent ion 


Air conditioning gauKe set 
Air conditioning tool set 
Vacuum pump 
Vacuum gauge 
Test light 
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AUTOnOTlVE ACCESSORIES TEST 
URITTEN SECTION 
UNIT fi:OD 

DIRECTIONS 

Read each question and its lettered answers. When you 

have decided which answer is coi^rect, blacken the 

corresponding space on the answer sheet with a No. B 

pencil. flake your mark, as long as the pair of lines. 

If you change your mind, erase your first mark completely, 

riake no stray marks, they may count against you. 

(Refer to answer sheet for sample question.) 
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fi:E:l 

1. Air conditioners do two things to air; they 

(a) Coirpress it and cool it. 

(b) Cool it and dry it. 

(c) Humidify it and cool it. 

fl 

2. The three essentials of the air conditioner are the 

(a) Cooler, compressor, and evaporator. 

(b) Compressor, condenser, and evaporator. 

(c) Evaporator, cooler, and comDre s sor . 

&:?,:! 

3. The purpose of the cop^pressor is to compress the 
vaporized refrigerant 

(a) Before it leaves the condenser. 

(b) Before it enters the evaporator, 
(o) After it leaves the evaporator. 

4. The compressor is driven by 

(a) Gears from the crankshaft. 

(b) A V belt from Ihe engine crankshaft. 

( c ) A shaft from the condens er . 

5. The evaporator valve is located between the 

(a) Evaporator and the condenser. 

(b) Condenser and the compressor. 

(c) Compressor and the evaporator. 

6:2:1 

b. In the evaporator, the 

(a) Evaporated refrigerant is cooled to liquid. 

(b) Liquid refrigerant ±3 evapornted. 

(c) Evnnorator valve bleeps refrigerant to the 
condenser. 
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fl:2:l 


7. In the condenser, the refrigerant 

(a) Warms up and turns to liquid. 

(b) Runs toward the coinpressor . 

(o) Loses heat and turns to liquid. 


Afidi tion of heat is required to 

(a) Liquefy a gas. 

(b) Turn a liquid to gas. 

(c) Compress a gas. 


ft 
fi 


5; 
2; 


In the wiring diagram below, if wire Ifl dk. green 
develops an open what condition would result: 

(a) Blower motor will not operate. 

(b) Compressor clutch will not engage . 

(c) Slower switch will only operate in Ihe low 
and intermedia te positions. 


I 

I i 


, • 


J I (l':ttlir'JM(llt 
i I j SWtllM 


1 *r, SWIirM MM » 
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fl:M:l 

10. The most acceptable method for testing vacuum- 
operated controls is : 

( a ) Use a soap and wa ter solution on connec ti ons 

(b) Use of a vacuum gauge in circuit, 

(c) Exhaust gas vacuum analyzer to test circuit. 

6: M : 1 

11. In the vacuum diagram below, if the red vacuum 
hose became disconnected which unit v/ould become 
inoperative : 

(a) R.H. Mode door. 

(b) Transducer. 

(c) L.H. Mode door. 

(d) Thermal vacuum valve. 


TO ENGINE MANIFOLD 
VACUUM FiniNG 


I 

u 

s 



VACUUM ON- OFF SWITCH 


\ 


CHECK VALVE 

VACUUM STORAGE 


i !l 


SERVO VALVE 



HEATER WATER SHUT-OFF & 
THERMAL-VACUUM VALVE 


MASTER 
SWITCH 


BLACK 


TRANSDUCER 


BLACK 


1 


POV-'ER StKVO 


PURPLE ^ 



I. VACUUM 

LEAKAGE PLUG 


OUTSIDE AIR 
DOOR 


LH. MODE 
DOOR 


R.H. MODE 
' DOOR 
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a: 4:1 

12. In the wiring diagrar below, if the blue wire is 
disconnected which unit will not operate: 

(a) Vertical seat track solenoid. 

(b) Hori7.ontal seat track solenoid. 

(c) Seat regulator control motor. 

(d) All of the above. 
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AiiTonoTivE ACCi:s5:oRif:s tc^:t 
J crfokhance: section 


ft:?: 1 
6:?: 5 

With functioning air-conditioner unit and test 
gauges, the student will install guages and record 
high and low readings. 

High 

Low 


UNIT 9:0:0 Tune-up 


PURPOSE 


After completion of this unit, the student should have the ability 
to diagnose, adjust; and tune engine and related components to 
factory operating condition. 


CONTLCNTS 

9:1:0 Engine Diagnosis 

9:2:0 Starting System 

9:3:0 Ignition System 

9:4:0 Chargin;.^ System 

9: "^lO Fuel Syst em 

9:6:0 r^lectroaic lingine An^iiyzer 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

9:2:0 Engine Diagnosis 

9:1:1 C;iven a live automobile and a diagnosis guide, the 
student should write a report stating if cune-up 
can be uorformed. 


9:2:0 Cranking System 

9:2:1 Provided with a functioning vehicle and test equipment, 
the t^Ludc-nt .sb.oulci test all components of the cranking 
system and provide the instructor with a written diagnosis 
recommending repairs or replacement. 

9:3:0 Ignition System 

9:3:1 Provided with a functioning engine and required test 
equipment, the student should test and diagnose ♦:he 
ignition system and provide the instructor with a 
completed diagnosis guide. 
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Unit 9:0:0 Tune-up 
Page 2 


9:4:0 Charging System 

9:4:1 Provided with a VAT and manufacturer's specifications 
manual, the student should test and diagnose all 
componenrs of the charging system to determine If 
repairs or replacement is necessary, 

9:5:0 Fuel System 

9:5:1 Provided with a functioning automobile and test devices, 
the student should test the fuel delivery system, 
carburetion Idle mixture, speed control, and provide 
the instructor with a diagnosis of findings, 

9:6:0 Electronic Engine Analyzer 

9:6:1 Given an electronic engine analyzer and manufacturer's 
diagnostic procedure guide, the student should perform 
a complete sequence of tests and make a report indicaLin>', 
required adjustments n€:cessary to meet manufacturer's 
specifications . 

E 'UIPHENT LI^T 
Tune Up Section 

Electron^ c En/^lne Analyzer 
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AUTOf^OTIVE TUNE-UP TEST 
WRITTEN SECTION 
UNIT T:QO 

DIRECTIONS 

Read each question and its lettered answers. Idhen you 
have decided which answer is correct, blacken the 
correspo^iding space on the answer sheet with a No» 5 
pencil* flake your mark as long as the pair of lines, and 
completely fill the area between the pair of lines. 
If you change your mind, erase your first mark completely. 
Make no stray marks, they may count against you. 
(Refer to answer sheet for sample question.) 
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1. Uhen testing a 15 volt cranking taystem, the voltage 

at the battery should not drop below 

when cranking the engine. 

(a) fl volts. 

(b) T volts. 

(c) 11. S volts. 

(d) 13 volts. 

T:3:l 

5. The number of degrees of cam rotation through 

which the breaker points remain closed is called: 

(a) Point gap. 

(b) Dwell. 

(c) Timing. 

T:3:l 

3. As the rubl ing block on the contact points wears 
the 

(a) Dwell angle increases and point gap increases. 

(b) Dwell angle increases and point gap decreases. 

(c) Dwell angle decreases and point gap increases. 

In an alternator regulator, the one ess^^ntial 
limiting unit is the: 

(a) Cutout relay. 

(b) VoltaiPje regulator. 

(c) Current regulator. 
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^:S:1 

S. Uhich of the following items should be checked 

during a tune-up, with regard to the fuel system: 

(a) Choke operation. 

(b) Distributor vacuum advance. 

( c ) Distributor centrifugal advance . 

(d) Fan belt tension. 

b-in. Place the correct letter next to the item from the 
diagram below : 



b. Points open. 

7. JJpark line, 

fi • Intermediate oscillation. 

T. Firing line. 

IQ. Points close. 
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11. Identify the oscilloscope pattern below and mark 
the correct answer on the answer sheets 

(a) Low voltage. 

(b) Reversed polarity. 

(c) Shorted condenser. 

T:b:l 

IB. Identify the oscilloscope pattern below and mark 
the correct ans'-er on the answer sheet. 


ERLC 


(a) Plug ^ap too wide. 

(b) Low primary voltage. 

(c) Shorted coil. 

13. Identify the oscilloscope pattern below and mark 
the correct answer on the answer sheets 


^|\(tA*.-V- 


(a) Shorted condenser. 

(b) Hisaligned points. 

(c) Excessive dwell. 
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T : b : 1 

1M« Identify the oscilloscope pattern below and mark 
the correct answer on the answer sheet. 


Ip^ — 

(a) Open TVRS wire. 

(b) Shorted plug. 

(c) Pitted contact points. 
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AUTOnOTIVE TUNt:-IJP TZ'KT 
PERFORHANCE SECTION 


START 


IDLE 


CRUISE 


'i:l:D through T:b:0 
Provided with an electronic engine analyzer and 
T.finufacturers diagnostic procedure ^uide, the 
student will perforin the complete sequence of tests 
and record findings below. (Use specifications 
nrovided by :nanuf ac tur cr of engine analyzer.) 


HIGH 
SPEED 

-er|c— 


flake 
Year 
Engine 

TEST PROCEDURE 

»^EAD 

SPECS. 

RESULTS 

GOOD 

BA 

Cranking Voltage 

VoiimciOr 





Cranking Coil Output 

Scf) 0 (Display) 





Cranking Vacuunrt 

Vacuui'i Ganc-ie 





PC V Test 

Vncu'jrn Gjufje 






Idle Speed 

Tci(;h;>,r,eier j 




Dwell 

Dwell -Meter 1 




Initial Timing 

TiuKi-.r) Advance Unit j 




Fuel Mixture 

Conihustion Eff, Tester ! 




Manifold Vacuum \ Vacuum Gauge 





Dwell Variation 

Dwij) Meter | ! 



Coil Polarity 

TiCope (Djspkiy) ! I 



Spark Plug Firing Voltage 

Scope (Display) 





Maximum Coil Output 

Sctjpe (Display) 





Secondary Circuit Insulation 

oC(»pf' (Disf)lciy) 





Secondary Circuit Condition 

Scope (Rjsler) 





Coil and Condenser Condition 

ScopM (Raslf^r) 





Breaker Point Condition 

Sco,j^i (Raster) 





Cam Lobe Accuracy 

Scofjt* (Superimposed) 





Fuel Mixture 

Cuml'usiion Eff. Tester 




Electro Power Balance 

Tachomotei 


— \ — 


Record RPPvl and Vac. 

1 2 13 

4 5 6 7 8 

ATI ON 


Accelerator Pump Action | Combustion Eff. Tester 





Spark Plugs Under Load 1 Scope (Display) 





Tin)ing Advance 

Tinrng Advance Unit 





Charging Voltage 

VoUmoier 





Fuel Mixture 

Cj. -jhustion Eff. Tester 





Exhaust Restriction 

Vac ivjn^ Gouge 






UNIT 10:i>:0 Emission Controls 


PUr<?OSE 


After completion of this unit, the student should be able to 
troubleshoot malfunctions of emission control systems, explain 
Lhc operation, and perform .servicing and testing. 

CONTciNTS 

10:1:0 Crankcase emission Control 

10:^:0 Fuel Evaporatioii Emission Control 

10:3:0 Exhaust Emission Control 

Special Note: 

Tune-up specif icacions must be net before any adjustments or repairs 
are made on any emission control device, 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVr: : 

10:^:0 Crankcase Emission Control 

10:1:1 Given a functioning PCV system, the student should test 
and ev^aluate the system to determine if unit meets the 
standards set by the manufacturer. 

iO:2;0 Fuel Evaporation Emission Control 

10:2:1 Given an emission control service manual and a funtion- 

ing unit, tlw student should be able to test and evaluati' 
the systc^m Lo comply with manufacturer's requi remen l s . 

10:3:0 Exhaust Emission Controi 

10:3:1 Given a shop manual and a functioning unit, the learner 
shoald be able to diagnose and repair or replace all 
coRipoiienLs oi the exhaust emission control devices to 
meet Federal standards. 

Emiss ion Controls 
PCV 'i ester 

I f f a : e d Cns A n a 1 y z o r 
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AUTOMOTIVE EnISSIO^• CONTROL TEST 
WRITTEN SECTION 
UNIT IDrDD 


DIRECTIONS 

Read each question and its lettered answers. When you 
have decided which answer is correct, blacken the 
corresnonding space on Iftio answer sheet with a No, 2 
pencil. flake your mark as long as the nair of lines, and 
completely fill the area between the pair of lines. 
If you change your mind, erase your first mark completely. 
Make no stray marks , they may count against you. 
(Refer to answer sheet for sample question, ) 
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10:1:1 

!• In a closed PCV system* the PCV valve Is located; 

(a) Betw^^en crank case op en in (valve cover) 
nnd in take mani f old • 

(b) Between carburetor air filter anM crank case. 

( 0 ) Between carburetor air filter and valve cover . 

10:1:1 

2. If the PCV valve and hose has been removed from 
the valve cover and there is no increase in engine 
RPn it indicates: 

(a) PCV system is func tionin^ properly • 

(b) PCV valve or hoa es are restri cted, 

(c) Leaking oil filler cap. 

10:1:1 

3. The idle stop solenoid: 

(a) Increases engine idle speed for cooling purposes, 

(b) Allows throttle valvo to close beyond normal 
curb idle when ignition switch is turned off. 

(o) Is de-energized when the ignition switch is on. 

10:5:1 

^. When servicing fuel evaporation emission control 
systems at LP, ODD mile intervals, the following 
should be performed: 

(a) Replace canister. 

(b) Flush system. 

(c) Replenish chemical additives in canister. 
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IP: 3:1 

The A.I.R. system controls exhaust emissions by: 

(a) Recirculating unb\irned gases through the air 
cleaner* 

(b) Adding air to the unburned portion of exhaust 
gases In the exhauat manifold, 

(c) Pumping more hot air into carburetor, 

in:3:l 

The timing of engines equipped with emission control 
units is generally: 

(a) Retarded in contrast to engines not equipped 
for emission control, 

(b) Set at a lower idle sp ed than engines not 
equipped for emir^ s ion control . 

(c) Advanced in contrast to engines not equipped 
with emission control. 

10:3:1 

The final idle mixture se ting on emission controlled 
vehicles is accomplished with : 

(a) Tachometer. 

(b) An exhaust gas analyzer and tachometer. 

(c) Vacuum gauge. 

10: 3:1 

The function of the thermostatically-controlled 
air cleaner is: 

(a) Maintain IflP^F. cnrNuretor air inlet temperature 
when under hood temr^erature is less than IPflo F. 

(b) To provide ISDo F. heated air at normal driving 
speed. 

(c) To maintain ft 5^ F. carburetor air inlet 
temperature when under hood tamper tures are 
more than l?flo F. 


AUTOMOTIVE EriSSION CONTROL TEST 
PERFORMANCE SECTION 


The performance test for PCV systems will be performed 
with the performance test for Unit T:00, Tune-up 
Section, 
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(Answers to Auto Mechanics Tests) 


Engines: 


TEST KEY 
(Section - Written Questions) 


3, 
7, 


A 
A 
A 
B 

E 
A 
D 
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8. C 

9, D 

Fuel System: 

1. A 

2. D 

3. B 

4. A 

5. C 

Electrical Systems 

1. D 

2. 3 

Power Train Test: 

1. B 

2. D 

3. E 

4. C 

5. A 

6. C 

7. E 

8. A 

9. B 

10. D 

11. B 

12. False 

13. C 
.4. B 
j5. A 
16. C . 

Chassis Test: 

1. C 

2. A 

3. B 

4. C 

5. A 

6. E 
V. D 


yj. A 

11. c 

12. B 

13. E 

14. C 

15. B 

16. A 

17. B 

18. B 


6. E 

7. D 

8. A 

9. B 
10. D 


3. A 

4. A 


17. True 

18. B 

19. A 

20. A 

21. B 

22. C 

23. A 
■'4. A 

25. C 

26. B 

27. A 

28. C 

29. False 

30. True 

31. B 

32. C 


8. A 

9. C 

10. B 

11. D 

12. A 

13. D 

14. C 


19. B 

20. A 

21. A 

22. B 

23. A 

24. C 

25. B 

26. A 

27. B 


11. C 

12. A 

13. C 

14. B 

15. D 


5. B 

6. C 


33. False 

34. C 

35. A 

36. A 

37. B 

38. C 

39. D 
4o . C 

41. D 

42. E 

43. A 

44. B 

45. C 

46. D 

47. A 

48. E 


15. A 

16. E 

17. C 

18. B 

19. D 

20. C 

21. A 


28. B 

29. C 

30. A 

31. D 

32. D 

33. A 

34. C 


16. E 

17. D 

18. B 

19. B 


49. B 

50. B 

51. C 

52. D 

53. A 

54. E 

55. E 

56. C 

57. B 

58. A 

59. True 

60. True 

61. True 

62. False 

63. False 

64. False 


22. B 

23. c 

24. B 

25. D 

26. A 


(Answers to Auto Mechanics Tests) 


TEST KEY Continued 


Chassis Test cont: 
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Accessories Section: 
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Tune- Up Section: 
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Emission: 

1. A 

2. B 

3. A 
U. A 

5. B 

6. A 

7. B 

8. A 
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SQUIPMSrTT Kr:CESSARY FOR A CLASS OF 
lVJ:iX?Y AT'VAI.'CSD STUDFK^JS 


!• Hydraulic engine hoist 

(5) Engine stands 

3- Parts cleaning station 

Shop Kidnuals 

5. Microir.eter 1" 2" 3" ^" 5" Dial indicator 

6. (2) Compression tester 

7. Cylinder leakage tester (scope unit) 

8. Valve ^ seat grinding machine 
9^ Puller set 

10. Hydraulic lifter tester 

11. Valve' spring tester 

12. Can bearing installer 

13. Kidge Reaner 

lU. Cylinder degla2ser 

15. (2) Ririg land cleaner 

16. (2) Ring compressors 

17. Radiator pressure tester 

18. Fan belt tension gauge 
19 • Anti-freeze hydrometer 

20. Thermostate tester 

21. Fuel pump pressure h volume tester (scope) 

22. Exhaust gas analysis 

23. 3ST 
2k. VAT 

25. Battery charger 

26. Growler R-, test light assembly 
27- Spark plug cleaner .& tester 
28. Synchrograph 

29- Oscilloscope 

30. (2) Timing lighter 

31. Head light aligning equipment 

32. Clutch aligning tool 

33. 20 Ton press 

3U. (2) Torque wrenches (l) in lb. (l) ft lb. 

35 • Transmission jack 

36. Electronic wheel balancer 

37 • Fron"C end alignment equipment 

38. Pressure brake bleeder 

39* Cylinder hone 

^0. Brake druiri micrometer 

kl. (2) floor jacks 

U2. (12) Safety stands 
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PREFACE 


The objective of this curriculm guide relates directly to three of the 
"State Adopted Goals of Education." 


1. Intellectual Maturity Continuum 

2. Ethical, Moral, Spiritual Maturity Continuim 
3» Productive Maturity Continuum 


As this curriculum is skillfully applied by professional teachers to 
the teaching - learning process, students who come under its influence 
will find themselves much better prepared to enter the labor market 
and experience the thrill of getting their first "real** job* 


i'^ 0 K i-: WORD 


V/iuh the continued f^'owtli and dovolopment of trade and industrial 
education programs in '^he public hi^h schools of Utah, a need for a 
total articulated ccnirse of study f-'^-ide hat: become verj evident. 
Students are enterin^^ a skill trainin/3 program at the junior and/or 
senior year of hi^h school. Some students leave the high school on 
or before graduation and enter the labor force; others continue their 
training at a postsecondary institution. Gome students enter a skill 
training prograia for the first time after high school graduation. 

Vocational educators have been aware of the problems created by an 
open entry concept which allows students to enter and have a vocational 
program at any time. 

The following curraculum t"^uide is designed in such a way that a student 
may begin the course in the high school and complete it in the high 
school or may continue it in a postsecondary school without repeating 
that which he has successfully mastered. 

The continued hope for the guidons success ^ however, can only be 
accomplished by a thoughtful, dedicated teacher whose prime objective 
is to better prepare each individual student for the responsibility 
of employment. 
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EXPLANATION AND INSTRUCTION FOR 


INSTRUCTOR'S USE OF GUIDE 


This guide is to prepare students with job entry skills at 
varying levels at which they amy choose to leave the program. Hope- 
fully, they should be encouraged to complete the total program. 

The object of the guide is to take a student from limited know- 
ledge and skills to saleable knowledge and skills that are necessary 
for success in the automotive service field. 

It is not intended that all the subunits and objectives included 
in the guide be taught at the high school level, but only as training 
of the instructor, physical plant, equipment and student ability 
and time will allow. However, i_f parts of each unit are used in the 
high school, an attempt shoulc be made by the instructor to keep 
an accurate record of each students progress as he passes the object- 
ives. These records should be available to the student when he 
leaves the high school and articulated into the post-high school 
automotive collision repair program. 

The guide was constructed to outline WHAT should be taught and 
not HOW to teach the material. The individual instructor should 
use the best methods available to him to present the material and 
ijristruct the skills in the most effective way. He may expand any 
area which he feels needs a more in -depth study. He should not, 
however, do so at the expense of "cutting" or omitting other phases 
of the trade. 

The major effort is directed toward providing realistic instruction 
and training based on the following two points: 


1. To provide a set of objectives which can be tested to 
evaluate student compentency . 

2. Through the successful implementation of the course guide, 
students who enroll in vocational training programs will 
have the opportunity to (a) meet the learner or entry 
requirements in business and industry, and (b) establish 
a set of structured principles that will allow him to 
by-pass entry courses at the post-secondary level. 

The material outlined in the course guide has been designed to 
meet the minimum requirements for articulation from high school to 
business and industry, or post-high school institutions. The teacher 
must insist that the student demonstrate proficiency in the areas 
set forth in the course guide in order for articulation in vocational 
subjects to be successful. The guide does not dictate teaching 
method, rather, it shcould be viewed as a set of objectives which 
can be used to elevate the success of the teacher and the student 
in completing a course of study. 

It was pointed out by the advisory committee that "flat rate" 
is a method of evaluating performance on the job. Therefore, the 
articulation committee thinks this should be used in evaluative criteria 
for students in secondary and post secondary vocational automotive 
programs . 

Flat rate time, as vised in these objectives, indicates work time 
estimated by the instructor or taken from "Motors" or "Mitchell's" 
collision repair flat-rate manuals. In addition, it is the feeling 
of measuring performance, quality of work should not be de-emphasized. 
Upon the recommendation of the automotive advisory committee and the 
articulation committee, a standard elates load of 16 students maximum 
is recommended as the total number of students allowable in any 
automotive T & I secondary or post secondary class. The maximum 
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number of students is commensurate with course objectives and, in 
most cases, this is greater that class enrollments in automotive 
industry schools . 
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COURSE CONTENT 


- COURSE MACHINIST 


- 1. 


Note: Tlais documents only formal instruction. Additional training and 
training-related requirements, (E.G., Home Study Assignments, Remedial 
Instruction, Continuation Training, Safety Training, etc.) are accomplished 
outside this schedule. 


Course Material 52 Hours 

BLOCK I - Preparatory Shop Work 

Course Orientation (2 hrs) ; Shop Safety (1 hr) ; Study Habits (1 hr) ; 
Review of Shop Math (4 hrs) ; Blueprint Reading and Drawing (11 hrs) ; 
Hand Measuring Tools (3 hrs); Identification and Specification of 
Metals (1 hr) ; Operation and Maintenance of Power Hack Saws (1 hr) ; 
Layout and Bench Work (11 hrs); Drill Grinding (2 hrs); Drill Press 
Work (10 hrs); Test and Measurement (5 hrs) 


Course Material 60 Hours 

BLOCK II - Introductory Lathe Work 

Operation and Maintenance of Lathes (6 hrs) ; Grinding Lathe Turning 
Tools (6 hrs); T>'pes and uses of Lathe Chucks, Drive and Face Plates 
(2 hrs); Speeds and Feeds (1 hr) ; Facing Work in a Chuck (6 hrs); 
Aligning Centers, Center Drilling and Facing Work Between Centers 
(6 hrs); Turning Work Between Centers (11 hrs); Machining Shoulders, 
Undercuts and f.;rooves (4 hrs) ; Cutting Angles and Tapers (6 hrs) ; 
Test and Measurement (6 hrs) 


Course Material 


60 Hours 


BLOCK III - Special Applications to Lathe Work 

Radii and Form Turning (3 hrs); Knurling (3 hrs); Turning Tapers with 
the Taper Attachment (11 hrs) ; Drilling, Boring and Reaming (9 hrs) : 
Types of Gearing and Machining Gear Blanks (4 hrs); Machining 
Nonferrous Metals (2 hrs); Recessing Drilled and Bored Holes (4 hrs); 
Taper Boring (8 hrs); Parting and Cutting Off (2 hrs); Grinding With 
a Tool Post Grinder (6 hrs) ; Lathe Change Gearing and Spring Winding 
(2 hrs); Test and Measurement (6 hrs); 


Course iMaterial 


56 Hours 


BLOCK IV - Lathe Threading Practices 

Types of Threads and Thread Measure.?; ent (2 hrs); Grinding Threadin 
Tools (2 Krs); Koufji Machining: Unified and American Standard Threads 
(12 hrs); Finish Machining Unified and American Standard Threads 
(11 hrs); Cutting Left Hand Threads (2 hrs); Cutting Multiple Threads 
(2 hrs); Cutting Internal Threads (^ hrs); Tap and Die Threading 
(2 hrs); Cutting Acme, Square, Buttress and Pipe Threads (k hrs); 
Removal and Replacement of Plugs, Studs, Screws and Inserts (9 hrs); 
Test and Measurement (6 hrs)- 


Course T^terial 

BLOCK V - Milling, Fitting and Rework Practices 


60 Hours 


Operation and Maintenance of Milling Machines (k hrs); Types and Uses 
of Cutters and Arbors (I hr); Plain and Face Milling (9 hrs); Indexing 
\h hrs); Milling Flats on Cylindrical vVork (7 hrs); Internal Slotting 
Operations ( ' hrs); Milling External Grooves and Slots (8 hrs); Milling 
Keyways ('4 hrs); Milling Gear Teeth (7 hrs); Drilling, Reaming and 
Boring hrs); Inspection Fitting and Assembly (T^ hrs); Test and 
Measure-^. ent (6 hrs) 
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Course Material 


60 Hours 


BLOCK VI - Contour Machine and Shaper Work 

Operation and Maintenance of Contour Machines (''' hrs); Selection, 
Weldincr and Mounting Saw Bands (2 hrs); Straight and Contour Sawing 

hrs); Straight and Contour Filing and Polishing (^ hrs); Internal 
Sawing and Filing (6 hrs); Angular, Disk, Stack and Friction Sawing 
("^i hrs); Operation and Maintenance of Shapers (4 hrs); Grinding 


Shaper Cutting Tools (4 hrs) ; Planing Fldt and Vertical Surfaces 
(6 hrs); Planin^^, Sl^oulders, Corners and Irregular Surfaces (b hrs): 
Plani;ig Angular Surfaces (3 hrs):, Planing Slots, Grooves and Key\^7ays 
(4 hrs); Tost and Measurement (6 hrs) 


Course Material 6C Hours 

BLOCK VII - Heat Treating and Precision Grinding 

Heat Treating Furnaces and Hardness Testers (3 hrs); Identification, 
Properties, Characteristics and Uses of Metals (5 hrs); Heat 
Treatment of Ferrotis Metals (6 hrs); Heat Treatment of Nonferrous 
Metals (3 hrs); Operation and Maintenance of Grinding Machines 
(2 hrs); Selection, Mounting, Dressing and Truing Grinding Wheels 
(2 hrs); Cylindrical Grinding (6 hrs); Surface Grinding (4 hrs); 
Conical Grinding (6 hrs); Grinding Cutting Tools (6 hrs); 
Miscellaneous Grinding Machine Work (3 hrs); Corrosion Control and 
Metal Plating (2 hrs); Test and Measurement (6 hrs); Servicing Shop 
Equipment (4 hrs); Graduation and Critique (2 hrs) 
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V/ith x>he conldnued growth fmd di^velopment or? ti'iido and Indur^tT'lMl 
education prOL-.rLiTp.G in the public lu^h Gch:.o!.:-. of Utah^ a need for a 
tc>L;il ;.;r ui.culatod cours^! of study ^';u1.de hac b^'comc: very f.'vidont. 
nr-uderila are euuerlng a slvill trc'lrlrt.'; pro;j;ra:a nt Lhe junior and/''>r 
t-:nio-" year of hi^-h cchool. ^or.^e f;uadentc Icrjve Lhf.: hi^'ih ccliool on 
o:' b'.- \':'e graduation aiid enter the: labor force; other k continue th'-iir 
t r:i L.*.il';^^ at a pont-Gecondary InaMtutlon- Sc^in titudentn enter a :;k.ili 
-^rji'rlr^ program for the first time after high r.chool f,raduat'i.on, 

W :: i'\.ior.::l educators huve bevin av/are of the probiemn created by an 

t^-. ry concepL'. which airi.owri r>tudents to enter pnd have a vocaLiona' 
p:*0;;r-. • at any time. 

Tr.e :clio*/;ir.; L-'.*.rrlculiai j;;u.lde isi do:ii[5noi in such a vay that a r.'.vidrmt 
nay l::'::ln tnj co-.irpe in the hi^h Gf:hool and complete it in the hi^h 
O'jl^i-^C-- 2v riay conti:iue it in a post-secondary school vithoi/t repeating 
that vr.ich he has successfully mastered. 

The ccr.tlnLied hope for t]ie (iuido's success, hovever, can only be 
aceorplish.ed by a thoughtful^ dedicated teacher whose prim.e object-.lvc 
is oo cetter prepare each indivj.duol student for the responsibility of 
e-rlc:T:2r.t. 

Walter D. Talbot 

Superintendent of' Rib lie Instruction 
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PREFACE 



The objective or this curriculum guide relates directly to three of the 
"State Adopted G ^:;ls of Education." 

1. Intell :ctual Maturity Continuum 

Ethical, Moral, Spiritual Maturity Continuum 
3- Productive Maturity Continuum. 

Ac thic curriculum is skillfully applied by professional teachero to 
the leaciiirs - learning process* students vho ccyie under its influence 
v;il3. fj.nd thems^el/c^s mucli bcLter prepared to e^jr.er the labor market 
and experience t le thrill of getting their f\rst "real" job. 
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EXPLANATION AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
INSTRUCTORS USE OF GUIDE 

This guide is to prepare students with job entry skills. The 
Students should be encouraged to complete the total program. 

The object of this guide is to take a student from limited 
knowledge and skills to those skills necessary for success in the 
printing industry. 

It is intended that all the units and objectives in this guide 
be taught at the high schools. 

This guide was constructed to outline what should be taught and 
not how to teach the material. 
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Gorden L. Weight 
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PART 1 Introduction to Letterpress 
10th Grade 1st Semester 

UNIT 1:0:0 Introduction 


PURPOSE : 

To present an overview of the letterpress process of printing 
and its relation to the field of graphic communications. 
CONTENT : 

1:1:0 Course Content and Purpose 
1:2:0 Equipment, Materials and Supplies 
1:3:0 Policies and Standards 
1:4:0 Grading 
1:5:0 Assignments 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

1:1:0 Course Content and Purpose 

1:1:1 Given a class outline which contains an overview 

of the course and its purpose, the student 

should be required to: 

(a) State verbally his reasons for enrolling in 
the course, what previous experience he has 
had, and what training and skills he would 
like to acquire upon completion of the course. 

(b) Give an oral report on the contributions 
graphic communications make to society, 
business, industry, government and your own 
daily living experiences. 
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Equipment, Materials and Supplies 

1:2:1 The student should be able to list the different 
types of equipment that will be available for his 
use during this course. He may use his notes as 
a reference to complete this objective with at 
least a minimum of 75% accuracy. 

1:2:2 The student should be able to list the supplies 
that will be available for his use during this 
course at no cost to him, and what materials he 
will have to furnish himself. He may use his 
notes as a reference to complete this objective 
with a minimum of 90% accuracy. 

Policies and Standards 

1:3:1 After having been informed of the policies and 
standards of this course, each student will be 
required, when asked by the instructor, to state 
verbally the policies and standards of this class, 
lliis must be done to the satisfaction of the 
instructor. 

Grading 

1:4:1 After having completed a measurable amount of ob- 
jectives, tha student will be tested by a written 
examination and a performance test. A minimum 
grade of 80% accuracy should be achieved by the 
student , 

1:4:2 Grading will be tempered by student attendance^ 
attitude., cooperation, and class participation. 


L :5 :0 Assignments 

1:5:1 Each assignment must meet the criteria o£ its 
objective and be approved by the instructor 
before the student proceeds on with the next 
assignment , 


miT 2:0:0 Shop Safety 

PURPOSE 

After completion of this unit, the student sliould be able to demon- 
strate proper safety practices and abilities by performing them and 
by satisfactorily completing a written examination, 
CONTENT 

2:1:0 Eye Safety - Personal Injury 
2:2:0 Shop Safety and Housekeeping 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

2:1:0 Eye Safety - Personal Injury 

2:1:1 The student should demcnstrate his knowledge of 
eye safety equipment by complying with the re- 
quirements of State eye safety laws, 
2:1:2 In a shop situation, the student should demon- 
strate his ability to prevent personal injury to 
himself or others through proper conduct and use 
of tools and equipment, 
2:2:0 Shop Safety and Housekeeping 

2:2:1 Given the proper instruction and written materials, 
the student should demonstrate his knowledge of 
shop safety procedures by completing a written 
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examination with 100% accuracy. 
2:2:2 In a shop situation, the student should demon- 
strate good housekeeping ability by maintaining 
a clean and safe working .^rea, keeping tools and 
equipment clean, and returning them to their 
proper storage place. 
Special Note : See next pages for a sample list of safety recom- 

mendations and the examination. 


GENERAL SAFETY PRACTICES 

Are you, the person working in the printing industry, safe at work? 
What is your likelihood of injury, or even death? 

Statistics are usually boring, but this number may be sobering. One 
out of fifty persons in the printing and publishing industries suffered 
losing, permanently disabling or fatal injuries at work in the last ten 
years, according to figures from the U. S. Department of Laborl 

This whole business of occupational safety and health was recently 
brought into the spotlight by the passage of the federal Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970, effective April 28, 1971. For the first 
time, the matter of providing safe facilities and environment by all em- 
ployers has been made a matter of federal legislation, with penalties for 
failure to meet voluminous standards for safety and health promulgated by 
the Department of Labor. 

As vocational teachers, we should always be aware of the possibility 
of accidents. Student safety should always be a concern of all vocational 
teachers, and a program of accident prevention should be an integral part 
of the instruction. 

In all work in the shop, remember that the safety of yourself and 
your fellow workers ccnnes first. Naturally, the valuable shop equipment 
should be protected against damage, but that is secondary to personal 
safety. 

The right way of doing a job is the safe way. If one starts out by 
always doing a job the right way, doing it the right way will become a 
habit. Accidents are the results of doing a job the wrong way. The 


prevention of accidents is achieved through the reduction of physical 
hazards and the development of safe habits and attitudes. 

All accidents within a printing shop may be divided into two general 
classifications. First, those caused by faulty and/or improper physical 
conditions of industrial arts facilities and equipment; and second, those 
caused by inefficient and ineffective instruction and management,^ 

TEACHER HAS LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The teacher has the prime legal responsibility in accidents that in- 
volve students while they are participating in shop activities to which 
they have been lawfully assigned. Teachers are liable for accidents that 
happen as a result ot their negligence; liability may also extend to school 
districts. Teachers should become familiar with the UTAH GOVERNMENTAL 
IMMUNITY ACT, Section 63-30-34. 

The prevention of liability can best be accomplished by adhering to 
a Safety Check List.^ 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION 

The basic practices in safety instruction in the shop laboratory 
should be based on all facets of instruction concerning the hazards of an 
operation before the student is permitted to perform that operation. 
Also, the instructor should supervise all dangerou operations performed 
by each student. 

Safety instruction, which insists on a procedure of introducing the 
beginner to the use of machines, by a sequence of instruction, demonstr--^.- 
tion, and supervised study, should be followed by a well-planned testing 
prograKi. Each student should be checked out individually under careful 
observation on each machine until he can prove competent in its operation, 
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Some fonn of written parental permission should be obtained before the 
HtuJcMit is penuiLtt'd lo operate the luachines. 

The purpose of the permission form is to emphasize that safety is a 
cooperative matter and to impress upon the student and parents that there 
is hazard involved in the use of power equipment. It also gives the par- 
ent an opportunity to prohibit use of particular equipment by the stu- 
dent, if he so desires. 

DISCIPLINE AND CONTROLLED STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Probably one of the greatest causes of accidents in a laboratory 
situation is the lack of discipline and control of student activity. 
Unsafe practices seldom occur when there is an atmosphere of caution, 
respect for the rights of other people, and respect for the machines 
being used. 

The instructor should not tolerate such things as horseplay, dis- 
obedience of rules, running, throwing of articles, harassment of other 
pupils, and unnecessary talking. 

A well-planned and active student personnel organization can be help 

ful in the control of student activity and should be included in a labora 

/ 

tory program. 

The instructor should plan and carry out a program of interest to 
all students. By creating a high degree of interest, less discipline 
problems will be encountered and consequently a safer laboratory envi- 
ronment will exist. 

CLASS SIZI£ 

Class sizes should not exceed State of Utah recommendations. An ex- 
cessive number of students enrolled in vocational classes usually is as- 


sociated with an improper ratio between the number of students and the 
number of work stations (tools, benches, equipment, and machinery), 
Tliis situation makes it difficult, if not impossible, to maintain safety 
* standards and uphold the legal responsibility for accidents in vocational 
laboratories . 

USE OF COLOR FOR SAFETY 

This is one area that has been neglected somewhat. The following 
color code pattern should be followed throughout the shop: 

A. Y cllow -'-due to its high visibility is used for marking hazards 
such as: 

1. Designating the boundaries of the work area around the power 
machines to keep out all except the operator. 

2. Painting all obstructions that present a hazard that cannot 
be removed. 

3. Fainting the handles of power tools and the adjusting knobs 
of power machines. 

B. Orange --used to indicate dangerous parts of machines, as well as 
marking : 

1. The inside of gear boxes and electric switch boxes. 

2. Tlie inside of pulley covers of all power equipment. 

3. Safety starting buttons. 

C. Blue - -designates caution against starting or using machinery and 
is used: 

1. To paint electric switch plates. 

2. To paint the handles of levers and cont:;ois that start or 
stop the equipment. 


D. Red- -highlights fire-protection equipment, stop signals, and 
points out: 

1. Flammable safety cans. 

2. Danger signs. 

3. Emergency stop buttons. 

4. Areas that show the location of all fire extinguishers and 
fire hoses. 

E. Green - -designated safety, and it is also used: 

1. To paint the location of first aid equipment. 

2. To paint the location of safety equipment such as gas masks 
and dust respirators. 

3. As a color in safety signs and slogans. 

F. Black and White — are used for traffic and good housekeeping 
markings, and: 

1. To show the location of aisles and directional signs. 

2. Areas around emergency equipment should be painted with a 
black and white stripe to designate that the area must be 
kept free and clear of debris. 

SAFEGUARD 

As a member of an organized personnel system, you are bound morally 
and legally to be reasonably prudent in maintaining safe working condi- 
tions . 

If any unsafe conditions exist, or if any are brought to your atten- 
tion, take immediate steps to eliminate or correct them. Where necessary, 
requisition safe repair, replacement or installation, and keep a carbon 
copy of that requisition as a safeguard against possible charges of neg- 


ligence. 

Keep a copy of any accident report together with names of witnesses, 
dates, circumstances, etc. 

LIST OF GENERAL SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 

A standard oper-ating plan should be worked out for the shop so that, 
in case of injury, the students, instructor, and other school personnel 
know exactly what should be done and what assistance is available and can 
be offered. This plan should be posted in the shop, and all should become 
familiar with it. 

A complete first-aid kit (unlocked) should be available in the shop. 
This kit should contain instructions for the use of the first-aid materi- 
als for the most common accidents. 

Every injury, no matter how slight, must be referred to the school 
or plant medical office. 

No ^'horseplay*' of any kind can be permitted - no *'joking" about a 
ma^shine, no tossing of an item to another person, no splashing of water, 
etc. Such conduct engenders unsafe habits and is likely to cause serious 
injury. Unsafe conduct and practices by a student always should be prompt- 
ly corrected; if they persist, the worker should be barred permanently 
from the shop for protection of himself and others. 

Never lift anything which may cause a back strain. Anything you 
lift must be within your ability to handle safely and easily. When lift- 
ing, use your leg muscles and keep your back straight to prevent rupture 
or spine injury. 

Paper cuts, bruises, and minor cuts requiring first aid must be 

brought to the attention of the instructor. 

Learn the location of the shop fire extinguishers. 
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Do ni)t approach a person suddenly or speak in a manner which might be 
stcirtlinj;, as this could cause an accident. 

Tools should not he carried in pockets because the tool can cause 
clothing to be pulled into the press or it is possible that the tool could 
fall out of a persons pocket and into a machine. Carrying a r^'ler in one's 
hip pocket is a dangerous practice. 

When handling paper it is necessary to keep the edg i of a sheet of 
paper away from one's fingers and hands. Paper cuts are painful and can 
be poisonous. 

When cutting with the aid of a straight edj^e be careful that your 
fingers do not extend over the edge or a razor sharp stripping knife can 
be the cause of a serious cut. 

Never place a heavy article on higl. places where it could fall and 
cause injury. 

The darkroom trimming board must be kept with the knife in the closed 
position when not in use. 

Carbon arcs produce ultra-violet rays which are harmful to the eyes. 
Never look directly at the arc light, especially at close rsn^'^e. 

Never lean on the glass top of a light table. Relatively little pres- 
sure could break the glass and cause serious cuts to the student. 

Do not lift the glass on the vacuum frame unless the vacuum reads 
zero or there is a danger of breaking the glass. 

Loose clothing is a hazard around printing machinery. Jacket or 
bulky sleeves are not to be worn when operating a press or machine. Wear 
short sleeve shirts and tuck in the shirt tail or roll up long sleeve 
shirts, and sweaters. Cleanliness is a safety factor. An untidy shop is 
an unsafe shop. 


Never work alone in a print shop. There have been cases where an 
individual has become caught in the machinery or hurt when there was no 
one to help. Serious accidents have occurred when men have slipped on 
paper dropped on the floor. Never allow a piece of waste paper to remain 
on the floor. 

All floors must be kept dry and free of oil, solvents, etc., at all 
times. Any liquids which accidentally spill on the floor must be cleaned 
up immediately to prevent someone from slipping. 

Oil spilled on floors must be wiped up immediately. Oil, water or 
paper can cause a floor to be slick enough to cause a serious accident. 
In case of fire or fire alarm, walk to the nearest exit. 

Containers are provided for the disposal of dirty wiping rags. Do 
not throw rags in the trash cans. 

Smoking is not permitted in any area where inflammable solvents or 
liquids are used. Never pour volatile solvents down a drain or sewer. 

Never tilt a chair. A backward fall can cause a cracked skull or a 
sprain of the spine. 

Always keep your mind on your work. A lapse of attention could cause 
an accident. 

Chemicals should be identified by label rather than smell. If you do 
not know what is in a container, ask. Always wash your hands immediately 
after using chemicals. 

The breathing of chemicals or solvents or the fumes of such is not 
in keeping with good safety practices. 

Ammonium dichromate is one of the chemicals used in the offset shop 
and is poisonous to some people. Those who are allergic to chemicals 
often break out in a rash when they come in contact with certain chemicals 
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so it is best to use rubber gloves and keep the dichromate solutions off 
the skin as much as possible. Some people are affected merely by breath- 
ing the fumes while others will work with chromates for years without 
trouble. When a person bec(imes sensitive to chemicals, it is necessary 
to change vocations. Fortunately, most people are unaffected. Ditto 
fluid is poisonous. It has the characteristic of attacking the optic 
nerve causing blindness or death. 

Tlie pressroom area and the darkroom use chemicals which cause those 
areas ^.o have a high concentration of chemical fumes in the air. It is 
the responsibility of anyone and everyone in the area to see to it that 
there is proper ventilation in these areas. 

Press solvents must be in safety containers which have self-closing 
spouts to prevent the liquid from becoming ignited. Do not use solvents 
in open containers. 

When diluting an acid, always pour the acid into water. Never pour 
water into concentrated acid or a violent reaction may occur causing acid 
to be splashed around the room. 

Acid splashed in one's eyes can be very severe. 

The fumes of strong chemicals can do serious damage to the lungs. It 
is advisable to avoid unnecessary breathing >f photc chemicals or press 
solvents . 

Acids and chemicals are always stored on lower shelves to prevent 
accidental spilling on a workman. 

llie flash point of a solvent or a liquid is that temperature at 
which it will vaporize forming an explosive gas. Some liquids like gaso- 
line will vaporize at room temperature and therefore are dangerous to use 
in a confined area. White gasoline has been used as a press wash In some 
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shops, but this is not a safe practice since gasoline has a flash point of 
20. This means at ; room temperature of 20 degrees or over the gasoline 
will give off a vapor which is cxplcsivo. 

Tlie temperature at which a soivenL vaporize.s should be well above the 
maximum temperature of the area in which it is used. Most shop tempera- 
tures in a mild climate seldom go above 90 degrees. In this case a sol- 
vent with a flash point of 100 would be safe. Most fire uriderwrxters re- 
quire that a solvent having a rating of 100 or more be used. A flash 
point of 110 would be a real good solvent as far as safety is concerned* 

Solvents are to be used only where there is proper ventilation. A 
solvent which is not toxic even when there is up to 400 parts per million 
is considered to be safe to one's health, but all solvents should be used 
with proper ventilation. A solvent like carbon tetrachloride which is 
toxic when there are only 25 parts per million present is not considered 
safe to use in the print shop. 

When it is necessary to work on moving parts of a press, the Tnain 
switch must be turned off and red tagged. On duplicator presses it is 
satisfactory to pull the plug. 

Loose clothing, jewelry, and watches are a hazard around machinery, 
especially presses. It is your responsibility to wear proper clothing 
without drawstrings, loose sleeves, etc., which might catch in moving parts 
cr trip the wearer. 

Adjustments are not to be made on a press while it is running. A 
pressman must not reach for a sheet which does not feed properly into the 
press. If a sheet hangs up in the delivery of a press, the pressman must 
stop the press before removing the sheet* Never try to clean any part of 
a press while it is running. Do not attempt to put ink on the rollers of 
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a press while it is running. 

Refrain from using your hand as a brake to stop the f l3rwheel , This 
can cause blisters, l.'icks and burrs on the rim are dangerous and can cut 
a person's hand. 

Never oil or grease a machine while the machine is in motion. 

So not leave j broom against a piece of machinery. Brooms must 
always be returned to their proper place, 

Isever reach into a machine while it is running in order to clear jams 
or remove foreign objects. An employee's hand is more important than the 
sliort Lime required to stop the maclrine. 

Guards are not to be removed from any piece of machinery, except for 
cleaning or adjusting the machine. The guard must be replaced before the 
machine is put back into operation. 

Care must be exercised in opening the cover of an ink can to prevent 
serious cuts on the edge of the lid. 

Only the operator of the machine may stop or start the machine. 

Make sure all students are clear cf a machine before turning on the 
power, then give a warning signal to anyone nearby. 

Before starting a machine, make sure that all parts are in place. 

Always notify your supervisor when a machine is not working properly. 

It is the operator's r'^sponsibility to report any delects, peculiari- 
ties or unusual sounds which may develop in the machinery. 

Rags must be kept away from moving parts of a machine. Never touch 
rollers of press witli a rag while press is running. The State Safety laws 
require that a man operating a paper cutter must keep both hands on the 
levers until the knife completes the cut and starts to return to its nor- 
mal position. 


The paper cutter blade is never changed by the students. Only the 
instructor has the authority to change a blade. 

If in doubt about any machine, tool, or process, consult with the 
instructor before proceeding. 

Electrical repairs are not to be attempted by the students^ 

Never turn on a light or touch an electrical connection or a machine 
connected to electricity when there is water on the floor around the ma- 
chine or when one's hands are wet. 

When a main switch on a machine is turned off, the worker should 
never turn it on unless he first checks to make sure that someone has not 
turned it off to work on the machine or the electrical system. A serious 
injury could result from a man turning on a switch while someone was work- 
ing on the line. Sometimes a switch is turned off when a press is not in 
operating condition. In this case, the man who turns it on without check- 
ing may damage the machine or cause injury to himself. 

Hang an "out of order" sign on a machine which is being repaired and 
is not in use. 

These safety rules, are not sufficient instructions licensing the in- 
dividual student to operate the machinery in the shop, but are considered 
essential knox^^ledge before the student may be eligible to work on those 
lessons necessary before operating each machine^ 
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PURPOSE : 

To teach the historical events, conditions, and the personali- 
ties that lead to the development of the four major printing 
processes used in today's printing industry. 
CONTENT: 

3:1:0 Development of the Alphabet 

3:2:0 Medieval Recording 

3:3:0 Invention of Movable T)^e 

3:4:0 Invention of Line Casting Machines 

3:5:0 Invention of Lithography 

3:6:0 Development of Letterpress Printing Presses 

3:7:0 Four Major Printing Processes 
SUBUNIT : OBJ ECTT VE : 

3 t^l^r^ Development of the Alphabet 

3:1:1 Upon completion of the study of the development 
of the alphabet, the student must be ablo to 
outline with an 80% accuracy the steps involved 
leading up to our present day alphabet. 

3:2:0 Medieval Recording 

3:2:1 Upon completion of the study of medieval record- 
ings, the student should be able to write a re- 
serrch paper on how records were kept and repro- 
luced during the dark ages. Tlie report will con- 
sist of from three to six pages and must meet th^ 
conditions set forth by the instructor. 
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Invention of Movable Type 

3:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, the class will be 

divided into groups. Each group will be assigned 
a specific area on the invention of movable type. 
Kach member of the group will be required to 
orally present their part of the group's findings. 
The reports must meet the requirements set forth 
by the instructor. 

Invention of Line-Casting Machines 

3:4:1 Upon completion of this unit on the invention of 
line-casting machines, each student will be re- 
quired to pass an essay examination that must meet 
the criteria established by the instructor to a 
miniiniim o?. 80% accuracy. 

Invention of Lithography 

3:5:1 Given a paper master, wax crayon, ink, and damp- 
ing solution, each student will be required to 
make a hand produced printed copy. 'Hie quality of 
the print must meet the standard set forth by the 
instructor. 

Development of Letterpress Printing Presses 

3:6:1 Upon completion of this unit, development of the 

letterpress printing presses, each student will be 
required to make a line drawing of each of the 
three major styles of letterpress presses, namely 
platen press, cylinder press, and rotary press. 
Accompanying the drawings, each student must state 


the reasons for the necessity of developing each 
of these three types of presses and lable the 
main parts of each type of press. Each student 
will be graded on the accuracy, neatness and the 
manner in which the material is presented. 
3:7:0 Four Major Printing Processes 

3:7:1 Given a handout listing the four major printing 
processes, each student will be required to dif- 
ferentiate the processes and list three items 
commonly printed by each method. Each student 
must meet this objective with 807c. ^accuracy and 
meet the conditions set forth by the instructor. 


UNIT 4:0:0 Composition (Hot Type) 

PURPOSE : 

To introduce the student to the California Job case, composing 

stick, type galley, proving, and the manipulative skills of hand 

setting foundry ty^>e. 
CONTENT: 

4:1:0 The Point System 

4:2:0 Type Face Classif actions 

4:3:0 Spacing Material 

4:4:0 Type Nomenclature 

4:5:0 The California Job Case 

4:6:0 Type Proving 

4:7:0 Proof Reading Marks 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVES: 
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4:1:0 The Point System 

4:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, the point system, 
the student must be able to identify sizes, 
lengths, and widths, using the point system. 
Given a line gauge, various pieces of type and 
a drawing, the student will be required to mea- 
sure and record the number of points of the type 
and convert the drawing from inches to picas. 
This objective must be completed with 807o accuracy, 

4:2:0 Type Face Classifications 

4:2:1 Upon completion of this unit, each student will be 
required to hand in a sample of the seven basic 
type face classifications which are: 1. Roman 
old style, 2. Roman modern, 3. Sans-serif, 
4. Square-serif, 5. Text, 6. Script, 7. Decora- 
tive. Each student must describe the characteris- 
tics he used to identify each type face classifica- 
tion. This objective must be completed with 80% 
accuracy and meet the conditions set forth by the 
instructor. 

4:3:0 Spacing Material 

4:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, the student will be 
required to write a report following the condi- 
tions set forth by the instructor, stating under 
what circumstances and conditions each type of 
spacing material is used* This objective must be 
completed with 80% accuracy. 
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4:4:0 


Type Nomenclature 


4:4:1 Upon completion of this unit, type nomenclature, 


the student will be given a handout upon which he 
will be required to label the various parts of a 
piece of foundry type. This must be completed 


with 95% accuracy. 
4:4:2 Given the conditions set forth by the instructor 


on how to recognize the type demons, the student 
will be required to state orally his method of 
recognizing the different type deamons when pre- 
sented to him in a composing stick. This must be 
done to the satisfaction of the instructor. 


4:5:1 Upon completion of the unit, the student will need 


to know the layout of the California job case so 
that he will be able to accurately set type and 
distribute it back when completed. Each student 
will be given a handout of the California job case, 
which he will memorize and then be required to fill 
in a blank example of the layout of the California 
job case. This must be done with 100% accuracy. 


4:6:1 Upon cornpletion of a demonstration by the instruc- 
tor on how to tie up a form, transfer it to a gal- 


ley, and pull a proof on a proof press, the stu- 
dent will be required to demonstrate his ability 
to the instructor on how to tie up a form, trans- 


4:5:0 


The California Job Case 


4:6:0 


Type Proving 
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fer to a galley, and pull a proof on a proof press. 
This objective must meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor. 
4:7:0 Proof Reading Marks 

4:7:1 Upon completion of this unit, the student will be 
given a handout containing paragraphs that need to 
be corrected. Each student will correct these 
paragraphs using the proper proof reading symbol 
for each correction. This objective must be com- 
pleted with 90% accuracy and meet the conditions 
set forth by the instructor. 


UNIT 5:0:0 Lock-Up and Inposition 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to the correct 
techniques of locking up a form by using either the square or chaser 
method. The student will also become familiar with how to use fur- 
niture, reglets, quoins and quoin key, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the lock-up procedures. 
CONTENT : 

5:1:0 Square Method of Lock-Up 
5:2:0 Chaser Method of Lock-Up 
SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVES : 

5:1:0 Square Method of Lock-Up 

5:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, square method^ of 

lock-up, the student will be required to perform 
a square lock-up using the method as prescribed 
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on the handout presented by the instructor. 
This objective must meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor under his supervision. 
5:2:0 Chaser Method of Lock-Up 

5:2:1 Upon completion of this unit, the student will be 
required to pe *f orm a chaser lock-up using the 
method as prescribed on the handout presented by 
the Instructor, This objective must meet the 
conditions set forth by the instructor under his 
supervision. 


UNIT 6:0:0 Press Work (Letterpress) 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to the platen 
press. Each student will learn the correct procedures of setf:ing up 
the platen press for operation and will know how to ink the press, 
how to pack the press, set grippers, do simple make ready, feed 
paper through the press, and set guide pens. 
CONTENT : 

6:1:0 Nomenclature of the Platen Press 

6:2:0 Preparation of the Press for Printing 

SUBMIT: OBJECTIVES: 

6:1:0 Nomenclature of the Platen Press 

6:1:1 Upon completion of unit, each student will be given 

a linf) drawing of a platen press, upon which he 

will be required to label all the parts of the 

platen press with 80% accuracy. 
-23- 
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6:2:0 Preparation of the Prt^ss for Prx;^tii!^ 

b:^.i Upon completion of this unit, t?^'*' ^ftudent vill 

^iven a handout containing ihe correct steps aitd 
procedures of setting up anc: c*pt rating a platen 
press. This objective be done uudier the 

supervision of the instructor and must raeet the 
conditions set forth by the Mstructor^ 


UNIT 7:0:0 Bindery and Finii5^i<iing 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to intrcxiuce the student to the basic 
procedures of binding and finishing, such as usifig a paper cutter, 
drill, stitcher, folder, padding, plastic 5^inding, and figuring 
stock for cutting. 
CONTENT : 

Operation of Paper Cutter 
Operation of Paper Drill 
Operation of Folder 
Operation of stitcher 
Padding Paper Stock 
Operation of Plastic Binder 
Figuring Stock fcr Cutting 
OBJECTIVES: 

Operation of Paper Cutter 

7:1:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on operation of 
the paper cutter, the student must demonstrate his 
ability to use the paper cutter safely and accord- 


7:1:0 
7:2:0 
7:3:0 
7:4:0 
7:5:0 
7:6:0 
7:7:0 
SUBUNIT : 

7:1:0 
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ing to the instructions listed on a handout. 
This objective must meet the conditions set 
forth by the instructor. 

7:2:0 Operation of Paper Drill 

7:2:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on operation 
of the paper drill, the student must demonstrate 
his ability to use the paper drill safely and 
according to the instructions listed on a handouts 
This objective must meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor. 

7:3:0 Operation of the Folder 

7:3:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the opera- 
tion of the folder, the student must demonstrate 
his ability to use the folder safely and according 
to the instructions listed on a handout. This 
objective Trust meet the conditions set forth by 
the instructor. 

7:4:0 Operation of Stitcher 

7:4:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the opera- 
tion of the stitcher, the student must demonstrate 
his ability to use the stitcher safely and accord- 
ing to the instructions listed on a hand out. 
This objective must meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor. 

7:5:0 Padding Paper Stock 

7:5:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the procedures 
for padding paper stock, the student will be re- 
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quired to demonstrate his ability to pad a stack 
of note pads according to the instructions listed 
on a handout supplied by the instructor. This 
objective must be completed to the satisfaction 
of the instructor. 

7:6:0 Operation of Plastic Binder 

7:6:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the opera- 
tion of a plastic binder, the student must demon- 
strate his ability to use the plastic binder 
safely and according to the instructions listed 
on a handout. This objective must meet the con- 
ditions set forth by the instructor. 

7:7:0 Figuring Stock for Cutting 

7:7:1 Upon completion of this unit, the student must be 
able to complete the problems on paper cutting as 
listed on a handout supplied by the instructor 
with nn 807o accuracy. 
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PART 2 Introduction to Offset 

10th Grade 2nd Semester 

UNIT 1:0:0 Introduction 
PURPOSE: 

To present an overview of the offset process of printing 
and its relation to the field of graphic communications. 


CONTENT : 

1:1; 0 Course Content and Purpose 

1:2:0 Equipment, Materials and Supplies 

1:3:0 Policies and Standards 

1:4:0 Grading 

1:5:0 Assignments 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

1:1:0 Course Content and Purpose 


1:1:1 Given a class outline which contains an 
overview of the course and its purpose, 
the student should be required to: 

(a) State verbally his reasons for 
enrolling in the course, what pre- 
vious experience he has had, and 
what training and skills he would 
like to acquire upon completion of 
the course • 

(b) Give an oral report on the contri- 
butions made to society » business, 
industry, government and your own 

daily living experiences • 
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1:2:0 Equipment, Materials and Supplies 

1:2:1 The student should be able to list the different 

types of equipment that will be available for 
'his use during this course. He may use his 
notes as a reference to complete this objective 
with at least a minimum of 75% accuracy, 

1:2:2 The student shoi'ld be able to list the supplies 

that will be available for his use during this 
course at no cost to him, and what materials 
he will have to furnish himself. He may use 
his notes as a reference to complete this 
objective with a minimum Of 90% accuracy, 
1:3:0 Policies and Standards 

1:3:1 After having been informed of the policies and 

standards of this course, each student will be 
required, when asked by the instructor, to state 
verbally the policies and standards of this 
class. This must be done to the satisfaction 
of the instructor. 

1:4:0 Grading 

1:4:1 After having completed a measurable amount of ob- 

jectives, the student will be tested by a written 
examination and a performance test. A minimum 
grade of 80% accuracy should be achieved by the 
student , 

1:4:2 Grading will be tempered by student attendance, 

attitude, cooperation, and class participation. 
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1:5:0 Assignments 

Each assignment must meet the criteria of 
its objective and be approved by the instruc- 
tor before the student proceeds on with the 
next assignment. 


UNIT 2:0:0 Shop Safety 

PURPOSE 

After completion of this unit, the student should be able to 
demonstrate proper safety practices and abilities bv nerfoTTT^ing 
them satisfactorily completing a written examination* 
CONTENT 

2:1:0 Eye Safety - Personal Injury 

2:2:0 Shop Safety and Housekeeping 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

2:1:0 Kye Safety - Personal Injury 

2:1:1 The student should demo: strate his knowledge 
of eye safety equipment by complying with 
the requirements <)f State eye safety laws. 
2:1:2 in a shop situation, the student should demon- 
strate his ability to prevent personal injury 
to himself or others through proper conduct 
and use of tools and equipment, 
2:2:0 Shop Safety and Housekeeping 

2:?. :1 Given the proper instruction and wrftten mater- 
ials, the student should demonstrate 'his 
knowledge of shop safety procedures by 
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completing a written examination with 100% 
accuracy . 

In a sliop situation, tlie student should 
demonstrate good housekeeping ability by 
maintaining a clean and safe working area, 
keeping tools and equipment clean, and 
returning them to their proper stora^^^e plac 
See next pages for a sample list of safety 
recommendations and the examination. 
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GENERAL SAFETY PRACTICES 

Are you, the person working in the printing industry, safe at work? 
What is your likelihood of injury, or even death? 

Statistics are usually boring, but this number may be sobering. One 
out of fifty persons in the printing and publishing industries suffered 
losing, permanently disabling or fatal injuries at work In the last ten 
years, according to figures from the U.S. Department of Labor I 

This whole business of occupational safety and health was recently 
brought into the spotlight by the passage of the Federal Occupational Safety 
and Health Acn of 1970, effective April 28, 1971. For the first time, 
the matter of providing safe facilities and environment by all employers 
has been made a matter of federal legislation, with penalties for failure 
to meet volumious standards for safety and health promulgated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

As vocational teachers we should always be aware of the possibility 
of accidents. Student safety should always be a concern of all vocational 
teachers, and a program of accident prevention should be an integral part 
of the instruction. 

In all work in the shop, remember that the safety of yourself and 
your fellow workers comes first. Naturally, the valuable shop equipment 
should be protected against damage, but that is secondary to personal 
safety. 

The right way of doing a job is the safe way. If one starts out 
by always doing the job the right way, doing it the right way will become 
a habit. Accidents are the rervults of doing a job the wrong way. The 
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prevention of accidents is achieved through the reduction of physical 
hazards and the development of safe habits and attitudes. 

All accidents within a printing shop may be divided into two general 
classifications* First, those caused by faulty and/or improper physical - 
conditions of industrial arts facilities and equipment; and second, those 
caused by inefficient and ineffective instruction and management,''" 

TEACHER HAS LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Tlie teaclver has the prime legal responsibility in accidents that 
involve sr.udents while they are participating in shop activities to 
which they have been lawfully assigned* Teachers are liabloi for acci- 
dents that happen as a result of their negligence; liability may also 
extend to a school district* Teachers should become familiar with the 
UT.Ail GOVERNMENTAL IMMUNITY ACT, Section 63-30-34. 

The prevention of liability can best be accomplished by adhering 
to a Safety Check List.^ 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION 

The basic practices in safety instruction in the shop laboratory 
should be based on all facets of instruction concerning the hazards of 
an operation before the student is permitted to perform that operation. 
Also, the instructor should supervise all dangerous operations performed by 
each student* 

Safety instruction, which insists on a procedure of introducing the 
beginner to the use of machines, by a sequence of instruction, demon- 
stration, and supervised study, should be followed by a well-planned 
testing program* Each student should be checked out individually under 
careful observation on each machine until he can prove competent in its 


operation. Some form of written parental permission should be obtained 
before the student is permitted to operate the machines. 

The purpose of the permission form is to emphasize that safety is a 
cooperative matter and to impress upon the student and parents that there 
is hazard involved in the use of power equipment. It also gives the 
parent an opportunity to prohibit use of particular equipment by the 
student, if he so desires. 

DISCIPLINl :: AND CONTROLLED STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Probably one of the greatest causes of accident in a laboratory 
situation is the lack of dicipline and control of student activity. 
Unsafe practices seldom occur when there is an atmosphere of caution, 
respect for the rights of other people, and respect for the machines being 
used. 

The instructor should not tolerate such things as horseplay, dis- 
obedience of rules, running, throwing of articles, harassment of other 
pupils, and unnecessary talking* 

A well-planned and active student personnel organization can be helpful 
In Lht' control of atiidont activity and should be included in a laboratory 
p rogranu 

The instructor should plan and carry out a program of interest to • 
aJl students. By creating a high degree of interest, less dicipline 
problems will be encountered and consequently a safer laboratory environ- 
ment will exist. 

CLASS SIZE 

Class sizes should not exceed State of Utah recommendations. An 
excessive number of students enrolled in vocational classes usually is 
associated with an improper ratio between the number of students and the 


number of work stations (tools, benches, equipment, and machinery). This 
situation makes it difficult, if not impossible, to maintain safety standards 
and uphold the legal responsibility for accidents in vocational laboratories. 

USE OF COLOR FOR SAFETY 

This is one area that has been neglected somewhat, Tha following 
color Code pattern should be followed throughout the shop: 

A. Yellow — due to its high visibility is used for marking hazards 
such as: 

1. Designating the boundaries of the work area around the power 
machines to keep out all except the operator. 

2. Painting all obstructions chat present a hazard that cantiot 
be removed. 

3. Painting the handles of power tools and the adjusting knobs 
of power machines, 

B. Orange — used to indicate dangerous parts of machines, as well 
as marking: 

1. The inside of gear boxes and electric switch boxes. 

2. The inside of pulley covers of all power equipment. 

3. Safety starting buttons. 

C. Blue — designates caution against starting or using machinery and 
is used: 

1. To paint electric switch plates. 

2. To paint the Iiandles of levers and controls that start or 
stop the equipment. 

D. Red - — highlights fire-protection equipment, stop signals, and 
points out: 

1. Flammable saiety cans. 
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2. Danger signs* 

3. Emergency stop buttons. 

4. Areas that show the location of all fire extinguishers and 
fire hoses, 

E. Green — designates safety, and it is also used: 

1. To paint the location of first aid equipment. 

2. To paint the location of safety equipment such as: gas 
masks anf^ dust respirators. 

3. As a color in safety signs and slogans. 

F. Black and White — are used for traffic and good housekeeping markings, 
and: 

1. To show the location of aisles and directional signs. 

2. Areas around emergency equipment should be painted with a 
black and white stripe to designate that the area must be 
kept free and clear of debris. 

SAFEGUARD 

As a member of an organized personnel system, you are bound morally and 
legally to be reasonably prudent in maintaining safe working conditions. 

If any unsafe conditions exist, or if any are brought to your 
attention, take immediate steps to eliminate or correct thtm. Where 
necessary, requisition safe repair, replacement or installation, and keep 
a carbon copy of that requisition as a safeguard against possible charges 
of negligence. 

Keep a copy of any accident report, together with names of witnesses, 
dates 5, circumstances, etc# 
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LIST OF GENERAL SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 

A standard operating plan should be worked out for the shop so that, 
in case of injury, the students, instructor and other school personnel know 
exactly what should be done and what assistance is available and can be 
offered. This plan should be posted in the shop, and all should become 
familiar with it. 

A complete first-aid kit (unlocked) should be available in the shop. 
This kit should contain instructions for the use of the first-aid mater^ 
ials for the most common accidents. 

Every injury, no matter how slight, must be referred to the school 
or plant medical office. 

No "horseplay" of any kind can be permitted - no "joking" about a 
machine, no tossing of an item to another person, no splashing of water, 
etc. Such conduct engenders unsafe habits and is likely to cause serious 
injury. Unsafe conduct and practices by a student always should be promptly 
corrected; if they persist, the worker should be barred permanently from the 
shop for protection of himself and others. 

Never list anything which may caiee a back strain. Anything you lift 
must bo within your ability to handle safely and easily. When lifting, use 
your leg muscles and keep your back straight to prevent rupture or spine 
injury . 

Paper cuts, bruises, and minor cuts requiring first aid must be 
brought to the attention of the instructor. 

Learn the location of the shop fire extinguishers. 

Do not approach a person suddenly or speak in a manner which might be 
startling, as this could cause an accident. 
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Tools should not be carried in pockets because the tool can cause 
clothing to be pulled into tlie press or it is possible that the tool 
could fall out of a persons pocket and into a machine. Carrying a 
ruler in one's hip pocket is a dangerous practice. 

\Jhen handling paper it is necessary to keep the edge of a sheet of 
paper away from one's fingers and hands. Paper cuts a^re painful and can 
be poisonous. 

l^ien cutting with the aid of a straight edge, be careful that your 
fingers do not extend over the edge or a razor sharp stripping knife 
can cause a serious cut. 

Never place a heavy article on high places where it could fall and 
cause injury. 

The darkroom trimming board must be kept with the knife in the closed 
position when not in use. 

Carbon arcs produce ultra-violet rays which are harmful to the eyes. 
Never lock directly at the arc light, especially at close range. 

Never lean on the glass top of a light table. Relatively little 
pressure could break the glass and cause serious cuts to the student. 

Do not lift the glass on the vacuum frame unless the vacuum reads 
zero or there is a danger of breaking the glass. 

Loose clothing is a hazard around printing machinery. Jacket or 
bulky sleeves are not to be worn when operating a press or machine. Wear 
short sleeve shirts and tuck in the shirt tail or roll up long sleeve 
shirts, sweaters. Cleanliness is a safety factor. An untidy shop is an 
unsafe shop. 

Never work alone in a print shop. There have been cases where an 
individual has become caught in the machinery or hurt when there was no 


one to help. Serious accidents have occurred when men have slipped on paper 
dropped on the floor. Never allow a piece of waste paper to remain on the 
floor . 

All floors must be kept dry and free of oil, solvents, etc., at 
all times. Any liquids which accidentally spill on the floor must be 
cleaned up immediately to prevent someone from slipping. 

Oil spilled on fJ.oors must be wiped up immediately. Oil, water or 
paper can cause a floor to be slick enough to cause a serious accident. 
In case of fire or fire alarm, walk to th,e nearest exit. 

Containers are provided for the disposal of dirty wiping rags^ Do 
not throw rags in the trash cans. 

Smoking is not permitted in any area where inflammable solvents or 
liquids are used. Never pour volatile solvents down a drain or sewer. 

Never tilt a chair. A backward fall can cause a cracked skull or 
a sprain of the spine. 

Always keep your mind on your work. A lapse of attention could causs^ 
an accident. 

Chemicals should be identified by label rather than smell. If you 
do not know what is in a container, ask. Always^ wash your hands immedi- 
ately after using chemicals. 

The breathing of chemicals or solvents or the fumes of such is not in 
keeping with good safety practices. 

Ammonium dichromate is one of the chemicals used in the offset shop 
and is poisonous to some people. Tliose who are allergic to chemicals often 
break out in a rash when they come in contact with certain chemicals so it 
is best to use rubber gloves and keep the dichromate solutions off the 
skin as much as possible. Some people are affected merely by breathing 
the fumes while others will work with chromates for years without trouble. 


When a person becomes sensitive to chemicals, it is necessary to change 
vocations. Fortunately most people are unaffected. Ditto fluid is 
poisonoua. It has the characteristic of attacking the optic nerve causing 
blindness or death. 

The pressroom area and the darkroom use chemicals which cause those 
areas to have a high concentration of chemical fumes in the air. It is 
the responsibility of anyone and everyone in the area to see to it that 
there is proper ventilation in these areas. 

Press solvents must be in safety containers which have self-closing 
spouts to prevent the liquid from becoming ignited. Do not use solvents 
in open containers. 

When diluting an acid, always pour the acid into water. Never pour 
water into concentrated acid or ^ violent reaction may occur causing acid 
to he splashed around the room. 

Acid splashed in ones eyes can be very severe. 

Tlie funies of strong chemicals can do serious damage to the lungs. 
It is advisable to avoid unnecessary breathing of photo chemicals or 
press solvents. 

Acids and cliemicals are always stored on lower shelves to prevent 
accidental spilling on a workman. 

The liash point of a solvent or a liquid is that temperature at 
which it will vaporiz.e forming an explosive gas. Some liquids like 
gasoline will vaporize at room temperature and therefore are dangerous 
to use in a confined area. White gasoline has been used as a press wash 
in some shops, but this is not a safe practice since gasoline has a flash 
point of 20. This means at a room temperature of 20 degrees or over the 
gasoline will give off a vapor which is explosive. 


The temperature at which a solvent vaporizes should be well above 
the maximum temperature of the area in which it is used. Most shop 
temperatures in a mild climate seldom go above 90 degrees. In this 
case, a solvent with a flash point of 100 would be safe. Most fire 
underwriters require that a solvent having a rating of 100 or more be 
used. A flash point of 110 would be a real good solvent as far as 
safety is concerned. 

Solvents are to be used only where there is proper ventilation. A 
solvent which is not toxic even when there is up to 400 parts per 
million is considered to be safe to ones health, but all solvents should be 
used with proper ventilation. A solvent like carbon tet rac^loride which 
is toxic when there are only 25 parts per million present is not considered 
safe to use in the print shop. 

When it is necessary to work on moving parts of a press, the main 
switch must be turned off and red tagged. On duplicator presses it is 
satisfactory to pull the plug. 

Loose clothing, jewelry, and watches are a hazard around machinery, 
eapecially presses. It is your responsibility to wear proper clothing 
without drawstrings, loose sleeves etc. which might catch in moving parts 
or trip the wearer. 

Adjustments are not to be made on a press while it is running. A 
pressman must not reach for a sheet which does not feed properly into 
the press. If a sheet hangs up in the delivery of a press, the pressman 
must stop the press before removing the sheet. Never try to clean any part 
o£ a press while it is running. Do not attempt to put ink on the rollers 
of a press while it is running. 
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Refrain from using your hand as a brake to stop the fl>n%rheel. This 
can cause blisters. Nicka or burrs the rim are dangerous and can cut 
a person's hand. 

Never oil or grease a machine while the machine is in motion. 

Do not leave a broom against a piece of machinery. Broonis must 
always be returned to their proper place • 

Never reach into a machine while it is running in order to clear 
jams or remove foreign objects. An employee's hand is more important 
than the short time required to shop the machine. 

Guards are not to be removed from any piece of machinery, except 
for cleaning or adjusting the machine. The guard must be replaced 
before the machine is put back into operation. 

Care must be exercised in opening the cover of an ink can to pre- 
vent serious cuts on the edge of the lid. 

Only the operator of the machine may stop or start the machine. 

Make sure all students are clear of a machine before turning on the 
power, then give a warning signal to anyone nearby. 

Before starting a machine, make sure that all parts are in place. 

Always notify your supervisor when a machine is not working properly. 

It is the operator's responsibility to report any defects, peculiar- 
ities or unusual sounds which may develop in the machinery. 

Rags must be kept away from moving parts of a machine. Never touch 
rollers of the press with a rag while press is running. The State safety 
laws require that a man operating a paper cutter must keep both hands on 
the operating levers until the knife completes the cut and starts to 
return to its normal position. 
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The paper cutter blade is never changed by the students. Only the 
instructor has the authority to change the blade. 

If in doubt about any machine, tool or process, consult with your 
instructor before proceeding. 

Electrical repairs are not to be attempted by the students. 

Never turn on a light or touch an electrical connection or a machine 
connected to electricity when there is water on the floor around the 
machine or when one's hands are wet. 

When a main switch on a machine is turned off, the worker should 
never turn it on unles? he first checks to make sure that someone has 
not turned it off to work on the machine or the electrical system. A 
serious injury could result from a man turning on a switch while someone 
was working on the line. Sometimes a switch is turned off when a press 
is not in operating condition. In this case, the man who turns it on 
without checking may damage the machine or cause injury to himself. 

Hang an "out of order'* sign on a machine which is being repaired 
and is not in use. 

These safety rules are not sufficient Instructions licensing the 
individual student to operate the machineiry in the shop, but are con- 
sidered essential knowledge before the student may be eligible to work 
on those lessons necessary before operating each machine. 
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UNIT 3:0:0 Printing Processes 

PURPOSE : 

To teach the historical events, conditions and the personalities 
that lead to the development of the four major print/ng processes 
used in today's printing industry. 
CONTENT : 

3:1:0 Development of the Alphabet 
3:2:0 Medieval Recording 
3:3:0 Invention of Movable Type 

3:4:0 Invention of Lithography ' ■ 

3:5:0 Development of the Offset Printing Presses 
3:6:0 Four Major Printing Processes 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

3:1:0 Development of the Alphabet 

3:1:1 Upon completion of the study of the development 

of the alphabet, the student must bei able to out- 
line with an 80% accuracy, the steps ! involved 

j ; 

leading up to our present day alphabet: 

3:2:0 Medieval Recording 

3:2:1 Upon completion of the study of medieval recordings, 
the student should be able to write a research pa- 
per on how records were kept and reproduced during 
the dark ages. The report will consist of from 
three to six pages and must meet thve conditions 
set forth by the instructor. 

3:3:0 Invention of Moveable Type 

3:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, the class will be 
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divided into groups. Each group will be assigned 
a specific area on the invention of movable type. 
Each member of the group will be required to oral- 
ly present their part of the group's findings. 
The reports must meet the requirements set forth 
by the instructor. 

3:4:0 Invention of Lithography 

3:4:1 Given a paper master, wax crayon, ink, and damp- 
ing solution, each student will be required to 
make a hand produced printed copy. The quality 
of the print must meet the standard set forth by 
the instructor. 

3:5:0 Development of the Offset Printing Presses 

3:5:1 Upon completion of this unit, development of the 
offset printing presses, each student will be 
required to write a research paper on the develop- 
ment of the offset printing presses, consisting of 
not more than three pages of type written copy. 
Each student will he graded on the neatness, 
manner and conditions . at forth by the instructor. 

3:6 JO Four Major Printing Processes 

3:6:1 Given a handout listing the four major printing 
processes, each student will be required to dif- 
ferentiate the processes and list three items 
commonly printed by each method. Each student 
must meet this objective with 80% accuracy and 
meet the conditions set forth by the instructor. 
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UNIT 4:0:0 Layout and Design 

PURPOSE: 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to some of the 
basic principles of layout and design. This unit will cover the 
following areas : proportion, balance, thumbnail sketches, rough 
layout, comprehensive layout, point system, type face classification, 
proof reading, copy fitting, and camera ready copy. 
CONTENT: 

4:1 :0 Proportion 
4:2 :0 Balance 

4:3:0 Thumbnail, Rough, and Comprehensive Layouts 

4:4:0 Point System 

4:5:0 Type Face Classification 

4:6:0 Proof Reading 

4:7:0 Copy Fitting 

4:8:0 Camera Ready Copy 
SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVE : 

4:1:0 Proportion 

4:1:1 Given a problem on proportions, the student will 

use the Golden Oblong method in selecting a pleas- 
ing size for a book cover. The student will be 
required to explain and show by a drawing how he 
iLrrived at his answer. This objective must be 
completed with 100% accuracy and meet the condi- 
tions set forth by the instructor. 
4:1:2 Given a problem on proportions, the student will 

use the Regular Oblong method in selecting a pleas- 
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ing size for menu. The student will be required 
to explain and show by a drawing how he arrived 
at his answer. This objective must be completed 
with 100% accuracy and meet the conditions set 
forth by the instructor. 

4:2:0 Balance 

4:2:1 Given a handout containing a layout problem on 

balance consisting of a line of display copy, an 
illustration, a paragraph of type, and a signature, 
the student will arrange all elements into two (2) 
layouts. One layout will consist of fotrmal balance 
and the other layout will consist* nf infotrmal bal- 
ance. This objective must be completed to 90% 
accuracy and meet the conditions set forth by the 
instructor,, 

4:3:0 Tb,umbnail, Rough and Comprehensive Layouts 

4:3:1 Given a handout containing a problem for making 
layouts, the student will use the proper indica- 
tions in making a number of thumbnail sketches. 
From these sketches he will choose one and make a 
rough layout. From the rough layout he will make 
a comprehensive layout. This objective will be 
completed with at least 80% accuracy and meet the 
conditions set forth by the instructor. 
4:4:0 Point System 

4:4:1 Given a line drawing containing variottls lengths 
of lines in inches, the student will convert the 
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inches in to picas and the picas into points. 
This must be done with at least 85% accuracy and 
meet the conditions set forth by the instructor. 

4:5:0 Type Face Classification 

4:5:1 Given a handout containing various styles of 

type which can be placed within one of the seven 
different type classifications, the student will 
be required to identify ^nd place each printed 
t^^pe face in its proper category and describe the 
characteristics he used to identify the type face 
classification in which it fit. This objective 
must be completed with 80% accuracy and aeet the 
conditions set forth by the instructor. 

4:6:0 Proof Reading 

4:6:1 Upon completion of this unit, proof reading marks, 
the student will be given a handout containing 
paragraphs that need to be corrected. Each student 
will correct these paragraphs using the proper 
proof reading sjrmbol for each correction. This 
objective must be completed with 90% accuracy and 
meet the conditions set forth by the instructor. 

4:7 :0 Copy Fitting 

4:7:1 Given a handout containing the necessary instruc- 
tions and type written copy the student will be 
required to determine the amount of space necessary 
to accommodate the type written copy. The student 
must illustrate by a line drawing the size and 
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shape of the area the type will occupy. This 
must be completed with 80% accuracy and meet 
the conditions sol forth by the instructor. 
4:7:2 Given a handout containing the necessary instruc- 
tions and a line drawing illustrating a given 
area, the student will be required to determine 
the number of words that would have to be written 
to fill the area. This must be completed with 
807o accuracy and meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor. 
4:8:0 Camera Ready Copy 

4:8:1 Given a handout containing the necessary instruc- 
tions, various sizes of printed type and illus- 
trations, the student will be required to cut out 
and paste the samples into a pleasing arrangement 
as the job requires as set forth in the instruc- 
tions. This objective must be completed to the 
satisfaction of the instructor. 


UNIT 5:0:0 Composition (Cold Type) 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to the var- 
ious cold type setting devices that are available to the printing 
industry today. 
CONTENT: 

5:1:0 Development of Cold Type Setting Devices 
5:2:0 Operation of Equipment for Setting Body Copy 
Q -48- 
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5:3:0 Operation of Equipment for Setting Display Copy 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

5:1:0 Development of Cold Type Setting Devices 

5:1:1 Upon completion of this uni':, the class will be 

divided into groups. Each group will be assigned 
-a specific area on the development of cold type 
setting devices. Each member of the group will 
be required to orally present their part of the 
groups findings. The reports must meet the re- 
quirements set forth by the instructor. 
5:2:0 Operation of Equipment for Setting Body Copy 

5:2:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the equip- 
ment for setting body copy the student will be 
required to demonstrate his ability to use the 
equipment safely and according to the conditions 
set forth by the instructor. This objective must 
meet the satisfaction of the instructor. 
5:3:0 Operation of Equipment ror Setting Display Copy 

5:3:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the equip- 
ment for setting display copy, the student will 
be required to demonstrate his ability to use the 
equipment safely and according to the conditions 
set forch by the instructor. This objective must 
meet the satisfaction of the instructor. 


UNIT 6:0:0 Camera 
PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to the basic 
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operations of a process camera, film and darkroom procedures. 
CONTENT : 

6:1:0 Process Camera Characteristics 

6:2:0 Darkroom Procedures 

6:3:0 Lithographic Films 

6:4:0 Camera Techniques 
SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVES : 

6:1:0 Process Camera Characteristics 

6:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, process camera 

characteristics, the student will be given a line 
drawing of a process camera upon which he will be 
required to label the major parts of the camera 
and explain their function. This must be completed 
with 90% accuracy and meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor. 

6:2:0 Darkroom Procedures 

6:2:1 Upon completion of this unit, darkroom procedures, 
the student will be given a procedure outline 
describing the steps necessary in setting up a 
film processing cycle. This must be done according 
to the conditions set forth by the instructor. 

6:3:0 Lithographic Films 

6:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, lithographic films, 

the student will be reqirired to take an examination 
on the types of film and film characteristics. 
This must be completed with an 80% accuracy and 
meet the conditions set forth by the instructor. 
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6:4:0 Camera Techniques 

6:4:1 Upon completion of this unit, camera techniques, 
and given a sheet of litho film line copy, chemi- 
cals and a process camera, the student will ex- 
pose, develop, fix and dry the film to the cri- 
teria set by the instructor. 


UNIT 7:0:0 Masking and Plate Making 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to the basic 
techniques of masking negatives and preparing plates for the offset 
press. 


CONTENT : 

7:1:0 
7:2:0 

SUBUNIT: 

7:1:0 


7:2:0 
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Basic Masking Techniques 
Basic Plate Making Techniques 
OBJECTIVES: 

Basic Masking Techniques 

7:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, basic masking tech- 
niques, the student will use a line negative, a 
preruled masking sheet, exacto knife, opaque and 
opaquing brush and prepare a negative on a masking 
paper from the image area. He will further prepare 
the negative for plate making by opaquing out the 
unwanted marks and pinholes. This objective must 
meet the criteria set forth by the instructor. 

Basic Plate Making Techniques 

7:2:1 Upon completion of this unit, basic plate making 
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techniques, the student will be given a pre- 
sensitized negative working metal working plate, 
plate processing chemicals, ani a plate exposure 
unit. The student will be required to expose 
and process the plate according to the criteria 
set forth by the instructor. 


UNIT 8:0:0 Offset Press Work 

PURPOSE : 

Tlie purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to the basic 
operations of the offset pres^. 
CONT^imT: 

8:1:0 Basic Press Nomenclature 

8:2:0 Basic Press Operating Procedures 
SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVES : 

8:1:0 Basic Press Nomenclature 

8:1:1 Given a line drawing of an offset press, the student 
will be required to label the parts as shown on 
the drawing and explain their function. This ob- 
jective must be done to an accuracy of 100% and 
meet the conditions set forth by the instructor. 

8:2:0 Basic Press Operating Procedures 

8:2:1 Given a handout listing the basic operating pro- 
cedures of an offset press and under the super- 
vision of the instructor, the student v^ill be 
required to print a number of acceptable copies. 
This objective must meet the criteria set forth by 
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the instructor. 
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UNIT 9:0:0 Bindery and Finishing 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this imit is to introduce the student co the basic 
procedures of binding and finishing, such as using a paper cutter, 
drill, stitcher, folder, padding, plastic binding, and figuring 
stock for cutting. 
CONTENT : 

9:1:0 Operation of Paper Cutter 
9:2:0 Operation of Paper Drill 
9:3:0 Operation of Folder 
9:4:0 Operation of Stitcher 
9:5:0 Padding Paper Stock 
9:6:0 Operation of Plastic Binder 
9:7:0 Figuring Stock for Cutting 
SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVES : 

9 :1 :0 Operation of Paper Cutter 

9:1:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on operation of 
the paper cutter, the student must demonstrate his 
ability to use the paper cutter safely and accord- 
ing to the instructions listed on a handout. This 
objective must meet the conditions set forth by 
the instructor, 
9:2:0 Operation of Paper Drill 

9:2:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on operation of 
the paper drill, the student must demonstrate his 
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ability to use the paper drill safely and accord- 
ing to the instructions listed on a handout. This 
objective must meet the conditions set forth by 
the instructor. 

9:3:0 Operation of the Folder 

9:3:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the opera- 
tion of the folder, the student must demonstrate 
his ability to use the folder safely and accord- 
ing to the instructions listed on a handout. This 
objective must meet the conditions set forth by 
the instructor. 

9:4:0 Operation of Stitcher 

9:4:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the opera- 
tion of the stitcher, the student must demonstrate 
his ability to use the stitcher safely and accord- 
ing to the instructions listed on a handout. This 
objective must meet the conditions set forth by 
the instructor. 

9:5?0 Padding Paper Stock 

9:5:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the proce- 
dures for padding paper stock, the student will 
be required to demonstrate his ability to pad a 
stack of note pads according to the instructions 
listed on a handout supplied by the instructor. 
This objective must be completed to the satisfac- 
tion of the instructor. 
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9:6:0 Operation of Plastic Binder 

9:6:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the operation 
of a plastic binder, the student must demonstrate 
his ability to use the plastic binder safely and 
according to the instructions listed on a handout. 
This objective must meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor, 

9:7:0 Figuring Stock for Cutting 

9:7:1 Upon completion of this unit, figuring stock for 
cutting, the student must be able to complete the 
problems on paper cutting as listed on a handout 
supplied by the instructor, with an 80% accuracy. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS SAFETY TEST 


T F 1. Strong acid should never be poured into water. 

T F 2, Acid fumes and chemicals can damage the lungs, 

T F 3. Acids and chemicals should be stored on upper shelves. 

T F 4. Workers should avoid breathing chemicals and solvents as much 
as possible. 

T F 5, Water or paper on the floor cannot be considered dangerous. 

T F 6. It is not necessary to remove water from the floor if it is es- 
timated that it would dry up by itself. 

T F 7. It is dangerous to touch a light switch, an electrical connec- 
tion or a machine connected to electricity when there is water 
on the floor or ones hands are wet. 

T F 8. Concentrated chemical fumes are never dangerous in a print shop, 

T F 9. Each worker must be sure that ventilation is adequate in the 

area in which he is working rather than expecting others to in- 
sure his safety, 

T F 10. The film cutter or trimming board handle remains up for more 
rapid operation. 

T F 11, The only time a person should operate a machine is after he has 
been given permission to do so. 

T F 12. It is a good safety procedure to refrain from talking to a per- 
son operating print shop machinery. 

T F 13. A student may operate a machine without permission if he is 
sure he knows how to handle the machine. 

T F 14. It a good safety practice not to approach a person suddenly 
or speak in a manner which could startle a person and cause an 
accident . 

T F 15. Loose clothing is worn in a print shop to insure speedy niove- 
ment, 

T F 16., Cleanliness is not a safety factor. 

T F 17. A pressman should keep his hands out of the press while it is 
running. 

T F 18. An untidy shop is an unsafe shop. 

T F 19. A man should never take a chance as far as safety is concerned. 
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T F 20. A pressman must never reach for a sheet which does not feed 
properly until the press has stopped. 

T F 20A. Never touch a roller on a press with a rag while the press is 
running. 

T F 21. It is all right to clean the press while it is running. 

T F 22. It is permissible to put ink on the press rollers while it is 
running. 

T F 23. It is not safe to lean on the glass top of a light table. 

T F 24. The ends of the rollers may be cleaned with a rag while the 
press is running. 

T F 25. Serious and painful cuts can be the result of improper hand- 
ling of paper. 

T F 26. A qualified ward may change a dull cutter blade without direct 
instruction from the instructor if he is positive it needs it. 

T F 27. The instructor may at his discretion engage the assistance of 
a ward or instruct a ward in how to change the paper cutter 
knife. 

T F 28. The paper cutter blade is not of any particular danger, since 
it does not travel any distance or at a high speed. 

T F 29. Practical jokes and horseplay is not permitted in the print 
shop . 

T F 30. Paper cut3, bruises and minor cuts require lirst aid and must 
be brought to the attention of the instructor. 

T F 31. The breathing of chemical fumes is not in keeping with safety 
practices. 

T F 32. The State safety laws require that a man operating a paper 

cutter must keep both hands on the operating levers until the 
knife completes the cutting stroke. 

T F 33. Ditto fluid when taken internally attacks the optic nerve and 
causes blindness or death. 

T F 34. Loose clothing, jewelry, rings, watches, etc., whould not be 
worn around printing machinery because these items could get 
caught and damage the machine or the worker. 

T F 35. Tools should not be carried in pants pockets because they be- 
come a safety hazard. 

T F 36. It is considered safe to carry a ruler in one's hip pocket. 
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T F 37. When the main switch of a press or machine is turned off, the 
worker should not turn it on until he has checked to find out 
the reason for it being off. 

T F 38. A tag on the switchboard or a note means that the electric line 
is being worked on and that throwing a switch could electrocute 
someone. 

T F 39. Solvents with a flash point of over 100 are considered safe. 

T F 40. The use of solvents does not necessitate consideration as far 
as ventilation is concerned. 

T F 40A. Never touch a roller on the press with a rag while the press 
is running. 

T F 41. It is customary to locate bulk storage of solvents near the 
press for convenience. 

T F 42. Press solvents must be in safety containers with self-closing 
spouts , 

T F 43, It is all right to use open containers for solvents if this 
is more convenient. 

Smoking is not permitted around solvents or volatile liquids. 


T 

F 

44. 

T 

F 

45. 

T 

F 

46. 

T 

F 
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A soiled wiping rag may be thrown on top of the oily waste can. 

Dirty solvents should be disposed of by pouring them down the 
drain. 

T F 48. The cover to the rag can must be closed. 

T F 49. It is O.K. to remove a guard from a press if it is put back on 
within a day or two. 

T F 50. Oil is dangerous when left on the floor. 

T F 51. A broom may be left against a machine temporarily if it is to 
be used in the near future. 

T F 52. Some people are allergic to Ammonium Bichromate. 

T F 53. It is advisable to use gloves to avoid contact with chemicals 
as much as possible to avoid becoming allergic or sensitive to 
certain chemicals. 

T F 54. A close range look directly at a carbon arc lamp can cause dam- 
age to the eyes. 
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machine is not operating properly. 
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Always keep rags away from moving parts of a machine. 
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Never touch the roller cn a press with a rag while the press 
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Derious cues can result rrom careiessiy removing an inK can 
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Fich ward must consult with the instructor if he is in doubt 
about a safe way of operating a machine. 
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Xt is a good practice to smell a chemical to determine what 
is. 

T 

F 

65. 

A person should wash his hands after handling chemicals. 

T 

F 

66. 

Tilting back in a chair is not a safe practice. 

T 

F 

67. 

A lapse of attention or distraction can cause an accident. 

T 

F 

68. 

It is not necessary to warn students standing near a press 
because they should not be in a position in which they could 
De nui L . 
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69. 

Solvents must be kept in safety cans according to law rather 
unan an open conLainer. 

T 

F 

70. 

When starting a press it is safe to assume that the last per 
son has left it in proper condition. 

T 

F 

71. 

A student may attempt a simple electrical repair if he knows 
how . 

T 

F 

72. 

The main switch should be turned off when working on a press 
moving part. 

T 

F 

73. 

When a main switch is turned off to work on the machinery it 


advisable to Red Tag the switch or pull the plug. 
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Wher* a machine is being repaired, the student should hang an 
"out of order" sign on the press. 


T F 75. It is not advisable to work alone in a print shop. 

T F 76. A good printer will know the location of the fire e^'tinguisher 
in the shop. 

T F 77. The best way to lift heavy objects is by use of the back 
muscles . 

T F 78. Heavy objects should not be placed on ladders, window sills, or 
high shelves. 

T F 79. Never touch the rollers of a press with a rag while the press 
is running. 


This is to certify that I have received instruction on safety precautions 
in the Printing Labs. 

I promise to observe all safety precautions and if ever in doubt regarding 
any operation, I will get the necessary information from my instructor. 


Signed Date 

Student 


Signature of Instructor 
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PART III Introduction to Advance Printing 

11th Grade 1st and 2nd Semesters 


UNIT 1:0:0 Introduction 
PURPOSE: 

To achieve a more in depth understanding, knowledge and mechanical 
skills in the field of offset and letter press printing, 
CONTENT: 

1:1:0 Course Content and Purpose 

1:2:0 Equipment, Materials and Supplies 

1:3:0 Policies and Standards ^ 
l:i+:0 Grading 
1:5:0 Assignments 
SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVES : 

1:1:0 Course Content and Purpose 

1:1:1 Given a class outline which contains an overview 
of the course and its purpose, the student should 
be required to: 

(a) State verbally his reasons for enrolling in the 
course, what previous experience he has had, 
and what training and skills he would like to 
acquire upon completion of the course. 

(b) Give an oral report on the present activities 
of the printing industiy in Utah as it relates 
to job opportunities, employee qualifications, 
duties and responsibilities of this occupation, 
entrance requirements, and compensation. This 
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objective must meet the criteria set forth by 
the instructor. 
1:2:0 Equipment, Materials and Supplies 

1:2:1 The student should be able to list the different 
types of equipment that will be available for his 
use during this coarse. He may use his notes as 
a reference to complete this objective with at 
least a minimum of 75fo accuracy. 

1:2:2 The student should be able to list the supplies 
that will be available for his use during this 
course at no cost to him, and what materials he 
will have to furnish himself. He may use his 
notes as a reference to complete this objective 
with a minimum of 90^0 accuracy. 
1:3:0 Policies and Standards 

1^3:1 After having been informed of the policies etnd 
standards of this course, each student will be 
required, when asked by the instructor, to state 
verbally the policies and standards of this class. 
This must be done to the satisfaction of the in- 
structor. 

1:U:0 Grading 

1:U:1 After having completed a measurable amount of ob- 
jectives, the student will be tested by a written 
examination and a perfomance test. A minimum 
grade of 80^ accuracy should be achieved by the 
student. 
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1:U:2 Grading will be tempered by student attendance, 
attitude, cooperation, and class participation. 
1:5:0 Assignments 

1:5:1 Each assignment must meet the criteria of its 

objective and be approved by the instructor be- 
fore the student proceeds on with the next assign- 
ment. 

UNIT :^:0:0 Shop Safety 

PURPOSE: 

After completion of this unit, the student should be able to demon- 
strate proper safety practices and abilities by performing them and 
by satisfactorily completing a written examination. 
CONTENT: 

2:1:0 Eye Safety - Personal Injury 
2:2:0 Shop Safety and Housekeeping 
SirnUNIT : OBJECTIVES : 

2:1:0 Eye Safety - Personal Injury 

2:1:1 The student should demonstrate his knowledge of 
eye safety equipment by complying with the re- 
quirements of State eye safety laws. 
2:1:2 In a shop situation, the student should demon- 
strate his ability to prevent personal injury to 
himself or others through proper conduct and use 
of tools and equipment. 
2:2:0 Shop Safety and Housekeeping 

2:2:1 Given the proper instruction and written materials, 
the student should demonstrate his knowledge of 


shop safety procedures by completing- a written 
examination with 100^ accuracy. 
2:2:2 In a shop situation, the student should demon- 
strate c^od housekeeping ability by maintaining 
a clean and safe working area, keeping tools and 
equipment clean, and returning them to their 
proper storage place. 
Special Note ; See next pages for a sample list of safety recom- 

mendations eind the examination. 
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UNIT 3:0:0 Layout and Design 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to more advanced 
techniques in layout and design. 
CONTENT : 

3:1:0 Elements of Typography 

3:2:0 Scaling, Reductions and Enlargements, and Cropping Photo- 
graphs 

3:3:0 Methods of Balancing Elements 

3:4:0 Arrangements of Multiple Cuts and Illustrations 
3:5:0 Blue Line and Brown Line Proofs 
3:6:0 Color Proofing 
3:7:0 Modern Layout 
3:8:0 Theory of Color 
SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVES : 

3:1:0 Elements of Typography 

3:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, elements of typo- 
graphy, the student will be required to list and 
define the ten elements of good typography. This 
must be done with 80% accuracy and meet the condi- 
tions set forth by the instructor. 
3:2:0 Sealing, Reductions and Enlargements, and Cropping Photo- 
graphs 

3:2:1 Upon completion of this unit, the student will be 

given a photograph and required to crop it for con- 
tent and also for space. The student will enlarge 
or reduce the photograph to meet specifications 


using the diagonal line method and the proportion- 
al scale. This objective should be completed with 
80% accuracy and meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor. 

3:3:0 Methods of Balancing Elements 

3:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, methods of balancing 
elements, a handout will be given to the student 
containing various problems on balance. The stu- 
dent will be required to arrange and layout the 
elements according to the principles of good bal- 
ance. The student should complete this objective 
with 80% accuracy and meet the conditions set 
forth by the instructor. 

3:4:0 Arrangements of Multiple Cuts and Illustrations 

3:4:1 Upon completion of this unit, arrangements of 

multiple cuts and illustrations, the student will 
be given s layout problem consisting of a number 
of cuts or illustrations, and a signature. He 
will be required to arrange these elements into 
a satisfactory arrangement as specified. This 
objective must be completed with a 85% accuracy, 

3:5:0 Blue Line and Brown Line Proofs 

3:5:1 Upon completion of this unit, blue line and brown 

line proofs, the student will be given a film nega- 
tive, proof paper, chemicals, and an exposing unit. 
The student will be required to demonstrate his a- 
bility to the instructor, in making satisfactory 
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proofs . 


3:6:0 


Color Proofing 


3:6:1 Upon completion of this unit, color proofing, the 
student will be given a film negative or positive, 
color key, chemicals and an exposing unit. The 
student will be required to demonstrate his ability 
to the instructor in making a satisfactory color 
key proof. 


3:7:1 Upon completion of this unit, modern layout, the 


student will be given a handout containing varioud 
problems. The student will be required to arrange 
these elements into a modern layout by using the 
principles of modern layout and design. This objec- 
tive must be completed with 85% accuracy and meet 
the conditions set by the instructor. 


3:8:1 Upon completion of this unit, theory of color, the 
student will be required to complete a written ex- 
amination covering subjects such as: primary, 
secondary and immediate colors, color terms color 
preferences and selections, psychological effect 
of colors and etc. This objective must be com- 
pleted with a minimum of 80% accuracy • 

3:8:2 The student will be required to mix inks to speci- 

fied color swatches. The objective must be complet- 
ed to the satisfaction of the instructor. 


3:7:0 


Modern 


Layout 


3:8:0 


Theory of Color 
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UNIT 4:0:0 Composition (Hot and Cold Type) 

PURPOSE: 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to more ad- 

Msnc^d techniques in letter press composition* The student should 

also be able to use more advance techniques in cold type setting 

devices. 
CONTENT : 

4:1:0 Scoring 

4:2:0 Numbering 

4:3:0 Die-Cutting 

4 :4 :G Perforating 

4 :5 :0 Ruled Forms 

4:6:0 Justification of Copy 
SUBUNIT : OBJ ECTI VES : 

4:1:0 Scoring 

4:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, scoring, the student 
should be able to demonstrate his ability to set 
up type using hot type setting devices and to 
score a job* This objective must meet the condi- 
tions set forth by the instructor , 

4:2:0 Numbering 

4:2:1 Upon completion of this unit, numbering, the stu- 
dent should be able to demonstrate his ability to 
set up type and number a job using letter press 
equipment and this objective must meet the condi- 
tions set forth by the instructor. 
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4:3:0 Die-Cutting 

4:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, die-cutting, the 

student should be able to demonstrate his ability 
to set up type for a die-cutting job. The objec- 
tive must meet the conditions set forth by the 
instructor . 

4 :4 : 0 Perforating 

4:4:1 Upon completion of this unit, perforating, the 

student should be able to demorstrate his ability 
to set up type for a perforating job. The objec- 
tive must meet the conditions set forth by the 
instructor, 

4:5:0 Ruled Forms 

4:5:1 Upon completion of this unit, ruled forms, the 

student should be able to demonstrate his ability 
to use a line-up table in producing a ruled form. 
This objective must meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor, 

4:6:0 Justification of Copy 

4:6:1 Upon completion of this unit, justification of 

copy, the student will be able to demonstrate his 
ability to justify copy flush left and flush 
right. This objective should be completed with 
100% accuracy and meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor. 


UNIT 5:0:0 Process Camera 

PURPOSf : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to advance 
techniques in the use of the process camera. 
CONTENT : 

5:1;0 Film Processing 
5:2:0 Enlargements and reductions 
5:3:0 Contact Printing 
5:4:0 Line and Continuous Tone Copy 
5:5:0 Half Tone 
5:6:0 Screen Tents 
SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVE : 

5;1:0 Film Processing 

5:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, film processing, the 
student will demonstrate to the instructor his 
ability to develop film by using the. time and tem- 
perature, inspection method, and the gray scale 

'•i 

method. This objective must be done to the Satis- 
faction of the instructor. 
5:2:0 Enlargements and Reductions 

5:2:1 Upon completion of this unit, enlargements and 
reductions, the student will demonstrate to the 
instructor his ability to reduce and enlarge 
camera copy. This objective must meet the condi- 
tions set forth by the instructor. 
5:3:0 Contact Printing 

5:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, contact printing, 
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the student will demonstrate to the instructor his 
ability to make contact prints. This objective 
must meet the conditions set forth by the instruc- 
tor , 

5:4:0 Line and Continuous Tone Copy 

5:4:1 Upon completion of this unit, line and continuous 
tone copy, the student will be required to orally 
state the differences between line and continuous 
tone copy and give examples of each. This objec- 
tive must be done to the satisfaction of the in- 
structor . 
5:5:0 Half Tone 

5:5:1 Upon completion of the unit, use of contact screen, 
uhe student will orally state to the instructor 
the proper procedure in handling and caring for a 
contact screen. The student also will demonstrate 
to the instructor his ability to properly use and 
care for the contact screen. THis objective must 
be done to the satisfaction of the instructor. 

5:5:2 Upon completion of this unit, the use of the Kodak 
computer, the student will be given a test contain- 
ing problems on computing half tones. The student 
will be given a Kodak computer kit and a continuous 
tone photograph in which he will have to determine 
the main detail exposure and the shadow flash. This 
objective must be done to the satisfaction of the 
instructor* 
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5:5:3 Upon completion of the instructions given by the 

instructor on the procedures of making a half tone 
negative, the student will be required to demon- 
strate his ability in following the correct pro- 
cedures in making a half tone negative. This 
objective must be done to the satisfaction of the 
instructor. 
5:6:0 Screen Tents 

5:6:1 Upon compilation of this unit, screen tents, the 

student should be able to demonstrate his ability 
to the instructor on the correct procedures in 
using tents screens. This must be done to the 
sdtisf action of the instructor. 


UNIT 6:0:0 Stripping and Plate Making 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to luore advance 
masking and plate making techniques. 
COOTENT : 

6:1:0 Offset and Letter Press Plates 
6:2:0 General Care of Offset Plates 
6:3:0 Plate Developing Procedures 
6:4:0 Stripping for Color 
6:5:0 Simple Step and Repeat 

6:6:0 Combination, Line and Half Tone Negatives 


SUBUNIT : OBJ ECTIVES : 

6:1:0 Offset and Letter Press Plates 

6:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, offset and letter 
press plates, the student will be required to 
write a research paper on offset and letter press 
printing plates. This report should cover plates 
now being used by the industry as well as the 
future outlook on plate developments. This objec- 
tive must meet the conditions set forth by the in- 
structor. 

6:2:0 Generul Care of Offset Plates 

6:2:1 Upon completion of this unit, general care of off- 
set plates, the student will be given a test on 
the care, proper handling, and storage of offset 
plates. This test must be passed with an 807o ac- 
curacy, 

6:3:0 Plate Developing Procedures 

6:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, plate developing 

procedures, the student will be required to demon- 
strate his ability to accurately develop several 
kinds of offset plates by using a 21-step gray 
scale. This objective must meet the criteria set 
forth by the instructor. 
6:4:0 Stripping for Color 

6:4:1 Upon completion of this unit, stripping for color, 
the student will be required to demonstrate his 
ability to properly strip and complete flats con- 
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sisting of from two to four different colors. 
This objective must meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor. 

6:5:0 Simple Step and Repeat 

6:5:1 After having been given instructions on how to do 
a simple step and repeat job, the student will de- 
monstrate his ability to perform a simple step and 
repeat job. This objective must be completed to 
the satisfaction of the instructor. 

6:6:0 Combination Line and Half Tone Negatives 

6:6:1 After having been given the proper instructions on 
how to strip half tone negatives in to sections of 
line negatives, the student will demonstrate his 
ability to accurately strip half tone negatives in 
to sections of line negatives. This objective 
must meet the conditions set forth by the instruc- 
tor. 


UNIT 7:0:0 Press Work - Offset and Letter Press 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to give the student more advance 
training on the operating procedures of letter press presses and 
offset presses. 
CONTENT : 

7:1:0 Make Ready Procedures fur the Platen Press 

7:2:0 Operating Instructions for the Miehle Vertical Press 

7:3:0 Operating Instructions for the Hiedleberg Press 
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7:4:0 Operating Instructions for the Offset Presses 
SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVES : 

7:1:0 Make Ready Procedures for the Platen Press 

7:1:1 After having been given proper instructions on 
how to do make ready for the platen press, the 
student will be required to demonstrate his abil- 
ity to perform proper mrke ready procedures. 

7:2:0 Operating Instructions for the Miehle Vertical Press 
7:2:1 After having been given proper instructions on 
how to operate and do make ready on the Miehle 
vertical press, the student will be required to 
demonstrate his ability to properly and safely 
operate and do make ready on the Miehle vertical 
press. This objective must meet all conditions 
set forth by the instructor 

7:3:0 Operating Instructions for the Hiedleberg Press 

7:3:1 After having been given proper instructions on 

how to operate the Hiedleberg press, the student 
will be required to demonstrate his ability in 
accurately and safely operating the Hiedleberg 
press. This objective must be done to the satis- 
faction of the instructor. 

7:4:0 Operating Instructions for the Offset Presses 

7:4:1 After having been given proper instructions on 
how to operate offset presses, the student will 
be required to pass a written examination and de- 
monstrate his ability to operate the offset presses. 


The written examination nnist be passed with 85% 
accuracy, and the demonstration must meet the 
satisfaction of the instructor. 


UNIT 8:0:0 Bindery and Finishing Review Unit 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to the basic 
procedures of binding and finishing, such as using a paper cutter, 
drill, stitcher, folder, padding, plastic binding, and figuring 
stock for cutting. This is a review unit, 
CONTENT: 

8:1:0 Operation of Paper Cutter 

8:2:0 Operation of Paper Drill 

8:3:0 Operation of Folder 

8:4:0 Operation of Stitcher 

8:5:0 Padding Paper Stock 

8:6:0 Operation of Plastic Binder 

8:7:0 Figuring Stock for Cutting 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVES 

8:1:0 Operation of Paper Cutter 

8:1:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on operation 

of the paper cutter, the student must demonstrate 
his ability to use the paper cutter safely and 
according to the instructions listed on a handout. 
This objective must meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor. 
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8:2:0 Operation of Paper Drill 

8:2:1 Upon completion uf a demonstration on operation of 
the paper drill, the student must demonstrate his 
ability to use the paper drill safely and accord- 
ing to the instructions listed on a handout. This 
objective must meet the conditions set forth by 
the instructor. 

8:3:0 Operation of the Folder 

8:3:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the opera- 
tion of the folder, the student must demonstrate 
his ability to use the folder safely and according 
to the instructions listed on a handout. This 
objective must meet the conditions set forth by 
the instructor. 

8:4:0 Operation of Stitcher 

8:4:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the opera- 
tion of the stitcher, the student must demonstrate 
his ability to use the stitcher safely and accord- 
ing to the instructions listed on a handout. This 
objective must meet the conditions set forth by 
the instructor. 

8:5:0 Padding Paper Stock 

8:5:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the proce- 
dures for padding paper stock, the student will 
be required to demonstrate his ability to pad a 
stack of note pads according to the instructions 
listed on a handout supplied by the instructor. 
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This objective must be completed to the satis- 
faction of the instructor. 

8:6:0 Operation of Plastic Binder 

8:6:1 Upon completion of a demonstration on the opera- 
tion of a plastic binder, the student must de- 
monstrate his ability to use the plastic binder 
safely and according to the instructions listed 
on a handout. This objective must meet the con- 
ditions set forth by the instructor. 

8:7:0 Figuring Stock for Cutting 

8:7:1 Upon completion of this unit, figuring stock for 
cutting, the student must be able to complete the 
problems on paper cutting as listed on a handout 
supplied by the instructor with an 80% accuracy. 


UNIT 9:0:0 Copyright Laws 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to acquaint the student with the pre- 
sent copyright laws pertaining to all printed material. 
CONTENT : 

Legal Restrictions of Copyrighted , Material 
OBJECTIVE: 

Legal Restrictions of Copyrighted Material 
9:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, legal restrictions 
of copyrighted material, the student will be re- 
quired to write a research paper covering the fol- 
lowing areas: copyright notices, what may or may 


9:1 -0 
SUBUNIT : 

9:1:0 
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not be copjrrighted, counterfeiting, photographs 
for advertising, offensive and obscene material. 
This report must meet the conditions set forth 
by the instructor. 


10:1:0 
10:2:0 
10:3:0 
SUBJECT: 

10:1:0 
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UNIT 10:0:0 Printing Inks 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to the many 
different types of letterpress and offset inks and how they are 
manu factured. 
CONTENT: 

Letterpress Inks 
Offset Inks 

How Printing Inks Are Manufactured 
OBJECTIVES: 
Letterpress Inks 

10:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, letterpress inks, 
the student will be given a written examination 
on the different types of letterpress inks. He 
will be required to identify and explain their 
various uses. This examination must be completed 
with 807o accuracy. 
Offset Inks 

10^2:1 Uponr>Q£mpletion of this unit, offset inks, the 

students will be divided into groups and assigned 
a specific area on offset inks. Each group will 
be required to give an oral report of their find- 
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10:2:0 


ings. Each member of the group will be required 
to give a report on his specific area. This objec- 
tive must meet the conditions set forth by the 
instructor. 
10:3:0 How Inks Are Manufactured 

10:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, the student will be 
required to write a report on how printing inks 
are manufactured. This report must meet the con- 
ditions set forth by the instructor. 


UNIT 11:0:0 Printing Papers 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to the many 

different types of paper that are commonly used in the printing 

industry, 
CONTENT : 

11:1:0 Categories of Paper 

11:2:0 Manufacture of Paper 

11:3:0 Paper Basis, Weight, and Substance 
SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVES : 

11:1:0 Categories of Paper 

11:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, categories of paper, 
the student will be given an examination whereby 
he will be required to identify several unmarked 
samples of paper and place them in their proper 
category; bond, book, cover, index and bristol 
and specialty papers. This objective must meet 
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the conditions set forth by the instructor, 
11:3:0 Paper Basis, Weight and Substance 

11:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, paper basis, weight 
and substance, the student will be given a written 
examination, whereby he will be required to know 
what is meant by weight, substance and the deter- 
mining factors relative to basis weights. This 
examination will cover the five paper categories 
and must meet the conditions set forth by the in- 
structor , 
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PART 4 Vocational Graphics Communications - Printing 
12th Grade 
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UNIT 1:0!0 Introduction 
PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this course is to give the student experience under 
actual job production conditions. 
CONTENT ; 

1:1:0 Course Content and Purpose 
1:2:0 Equipment, Materials and Supplies 
1:3:0 Policies and Standards 
1:4:0 Grading 
1:5:0 Assignments 
SUBUNIT : OBJECTIVES : 

1:1:0 Course Content and Purpose 

1:1:1 Given a class outline which contains an overview 

of the course and its purpose, the student will be 
required to : 

(a) Give the instructor a written statement indica- 
ting what areas he is most interested in and 
in which he would like to become more profi- 
cient. He must also state the reasons he has 
chosen this field and what his future plans 
are upon graduation. 
1:2:0 Equipment, Materials and Supplies 

1:2:1 The student should be able to list the different 
types of equipment that he will be using during 


this course. This objective must be completed to 
the satisfaction of the instructor. 

1:2:2 The student should be able to list the supplies 
that will be available for his use during this 
course at no cost to him, and what materials he 
will have to furnish himself. The objective must 
meet the conditions Jet forth by the instructor. 
1:3:0 Policies and Standards 

1:3:1 After having been informed of the policies and 
standards of this course, each student will be 
required, when asked by the instructor, to state 
verbally the policies and standards of this course. 
This must be done to the satisfaction of the in- 
structor . 

1:4:0 Grading 

1:4:1 Grading will be done by the instructors evalua- 
tion of the quality and quauity of the student's 
work. The attitude, attendance, initiative, co- 
operation and dependability of the student will 
determine part of the grade, 

1:5:0 Assignments 

1:5:1- All assignments must be worked upon and completed 
according to a print shop job schedule set up by 
the instructor. 
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UNIT 2:0:0 Shop Safety 

PURPOSE: 

After completion of this unit, the student should be able to demon- 
strate proper safety practices and abilities by performing them and 
satisfactorily completing a written examination. 
CONTENT: 

2:1:0 Eye Safety - Personal Injury 
2:2:0 Shop Safety and Housekeeping 
SUBUNIT : OBJ ECTIVES : 

2:1:0 Eye Safety - Personal Injury 

2:1:1 The student should demonstrate his knowledge of 
eye safety equipment by complying with the re- 
quirements of State eye safety laws. 
2:1:2 In a shop situation, the student should demon- 
strate his ability to prevent personal injury to 
himself or others through proper conduct and use 
of tools and equipment. 
2:2:0 Shop Safety and Housekeeping 

2:2:1 Given the proper instruction and written materials, 
the student should demonstrate his knowledge of 
shop safety procedures by completing a written 
examination with 100% accuracy. 
2:2:2 In a shop situation, the student should demon- 
strate good housekeeping ability by maintaining 
a clean and safe working area, keeping tools and 
equipment clean, and returning them to their 
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proper storage place. 
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Special Note: See next pages for a sample list of safety recom- 

mendations and the examination. 
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UNIT 3:0:0 


Printing Management 


PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student tc the basic 

printing plant management operations and responsibilities. 
CONTENT : 

3:1:0 Job Scheduling 

3:2:0 Preparation of Job Tickets 

3:3:0 Customer and Supplier Control Forms 

3:4:0 Estimating and Pricing 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

3:1:0 Job Scheduling 

3:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, the student will 

be able to schedule the equipment and plan an 
efficient work flow to accomodate the jobs 
production. This must be done to the satis- 
faction of the instructor. 

3:2:0 Preparation of Job Tickets 

3:2:1 Upon completion of this unit. Preparation of 

Job Tickets, and given several job assignments, 
the student will be required to properly and 
accurately fill out the job tickets. Jobs 
must be done to the satisfaction and the 
conditions set forth by the instructor, 

3:3:0 Customer and Supplier Control Form 

3:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, the student will 

be given a written examination, whereby he 
will be required to identify and explain the 
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purpose of forms, such as: invoices, statements, 
bill of lading, delivery receipts, etc. 
This must be done to an 807o accuracy and 
meet the conditions set forth by the in- 
structor, 
3:4:0 Estimating and Pricing 

3:4:1 Upon completion of this unit. Estimating and 

Pricing, the student will be required to list 
the necessary items in pricing a job and the 
methods commonly used by the printing industry. 
This must meet the conditions set forth by the 
instructor, 
UNIT 4:4:0 Layout and Design 

PURPOSE: 

The purpose of this unit is to give the student various job assign- 
ments in which he will be required to use the skills and knowledge 
taught in previous layout ani design units to complete the job assign- 
ments given, 
CONTENT : 

4:1:0 Review of Principles of Layout and Design 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE 

4:1:0 Review of Principles of Layout and Design 

4:1:1 Upon completion of this unit. Review of Principles 

of Layout and Design, the student will be able to 
complete production work on jobs assigned by 
the instructor. This must be done to the satis- 
faction of the instructor. 
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UNIT 5:0:0 Composition (Hot and Cold Type) 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to give the student various job assign- 
ments in which he will be required to use the skills and knowledge 
taught in previous composition units to complete the job assignments 
given. 
CONTENT : 

5:1:0 Review of Composition (Cold and Hot Type) Equipment 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

5:1:0 Review of Composition (Cold and Hot Type) Equipment 

5:1:1 Upon completion of this unit. Review of Compo- 

sition (Cold and Hot Type) Equipment, the 
student will be able to complete production 
work on jobs assigned by the instructor. The 
objective must be done to requirements of the 
instructor. 

UNIT 6:0:0 Camera 
PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to give the student various job assign- 
ments in which he will be required to use the skills and knowledge 
taught in previous camera units to complete the job assignments given. 
CONTENT: 

6:1:0 Review of Camera, Darkroom Procedures, Line and Halftone 

Photography 

6 :2 :0 Duotones 

SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

6:1:0 Review of Camera, Darkroom Procedures, Line and Halftone 

Photography 
O -88- 
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6:1:1 Upon completion of this unit. Review of Camera, Darkroom 
Procedures, Line and Halftone Photography, the student 
will be able to complete production work on jobs assigned 
by the instructor. This must meet the requirements set 
forth by the instructor. 
6:2:0 Duotones 

6:2:1 Upon completion of this unit, Duotone, the 

student will be able to expose and process the 
film using the proper screens and techniques. 
This must meet the conditions set forth by the 
instructor, 
UNIT 7:0:0 Masking and Platemaking 

PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to give the student various job assign- 
ments in which he will be required to use the skills and knowledge 
taught in previous masking and platemaking units to complete the 
assignments given. The student will also be introduced to the 
method of masking by ruling goldenrod sheets, using the proper tools. 
CONTENT : 

7:1:0 Review of Masking and Platemaking Procedures 
7:2:0 Triangle and T-square Method of Masking 
7:3:0 Pin Register and Multiple Masking 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

7:1:0 Review of Masking and Platemaking Procedures 

7:1:1 Upon completion of this unit. Review of Masking 

and Platemaking Procedures, the student will be 
able to complete production work on jobs assigned 
by the instructor. 
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7:2:0 Triangle and T-square Masking 

7:3:0 Pin Register and Multiple Masking 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

7:1:0 Review of Masking and Platemaking Procedures 

7:1:1 Upon completion of this unit, Review of Masking 

and Platemaking Procedures, the student will be 
able to complete production work on jobs assigned 
by the instructor. 

7:2:0 Triangle and T-square Method of Masking 

7:2:1 Upon completion of this unit, the student will 

demonstrate his skill in using the triangle and 
T-square method of masking in doing production 
work. This objective must meet the conditions 
set forth by the instructor. 

7:3:0 Pin Register and Multiple Masking 

7:3:1 Upon completion of this unit, the student in 

completing production jobs assigned by the 
instructor, will use film negatives, masking 
sheets, pin bars, and register pins in meeting 
the requirements set forth by the instructor. 

UNIT 8:0:0 Presswork 
PURPOSE : 

The purpose of this unit is to give the student various assignments 
in letterpress and offset presswork, which he will be required to use 
the skills and knowledge taught in previous presswork units to complete 
the assignment given. 
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CONTENT : 

8:1:0 Review of Presswork covered in previous units 
SUBUNIT: OBJECTIVE: 

8:1:1 Upon completion of this unit. Review of Press- 

work, the student will be able to complete pro- 
duction work on jobs assigned by the instructor. 
This objective must meet the requirements set 
forth by the instructor. 
Recommended Equipment for Printing Program 
Camera : 

1. Vertical or horizontal process camera 

2. Darkroom facilities 

3. Film processing sink and trays 

4. Safe lights, contact light 

5. Halftone contact screens 

6. Film storage cabinet 
Platemaking and Masking ; 

1. Exposure frame 

2. Light tables 

3. Plate developing sink 

4. Storage cabinets 
Composition: ( Hot and Cold ) : 

1. Type cabinets (letterpress) and banks 

2. Foundry type 

3. Imposing stone and gallies 

4. Composing sticks 

5. Metal saw 
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6. Proof press 

7. Lock-up furniture 

8. Display typesetting machine 

9. IBM Selectric composer 
10. Light tables 

Presswork t (Letterpress and offset) 

1. Platen 10 X 15 - L.P. 

2. Hvdelberg platen L.P. 

3. Michle vertical L.P. 

4. 10 X 15 duplicator - offset 

5. 14 X 17 offset press - offset 

6. 11 X 17 offset press - aquamatic system - offset 

7. 17 X 22 offset press 
Bindery ; 

1. Paper cutter 26" - power knife and clamp 

2. Paper folder, floor model 

3. Wire stitcher - floor model 

4. Paper drill 

5. Plastic binder 
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FOREWORD 


The 1968 Vocational Education Amendments called attention to the 
need for innovative programs in education that would help students bridge 
the gap between school and work. In response to this legislation the 
State Board for Vocational Education in cooperation with the Department 
of Public Instruction, the Bismarck School District and others have 
itiitlated a developmental program in Career Education. The program is in 
the second year of a three year program in developing and field testing 
a model for Career Education. 

T?i^ following materials have been compiled by the Staff of North 
Dakota's Exemplary Career Education program. The contents are designed 
simply as a point of information for persons that are interested in the 
basic concepts of Career Education. 

Activities and experiences addressing themselves to the Career Education 
concepts are presently being developed and field tested by volunteer 
teachers in the Bismarck School District which is the developmental site. 
In addition, teachers in several other school districts of varying size 
are participating in "field testing" activities. 


NEED FOR CAREER EDUCATION 


A fundamental purpose of education Is to prepare people to live a 
productive and rewarding life. For far to many Americans our schools 
are falling In this essential mission. 

In typical schools throughout the country young people complain that 
currlculums are dull and Irrelevant, that their education Is not opening 
pathways to a fulfilling adulthood. Substantial numbers of students score 
below their grade level In basic skills; high dropout rates, absenteeism, 
academic failure, drug abuse, vandalism, and assaults on administrators, 
teachers, and pupils signal their discontent. 

It la a rare high school that equips all Its students to make the choice 
upon graduation of entering the job ms:Tket with a salable skill or of 
continuing their education. Too often vhe graduate has neither option, 
let alone the opportunity to select one or the other. 

Nearly 2.5 million students leave the formal education system of the 
United States each year without adequate preparation for a career. In 
1970, not counting enrollment In homemaking, only about one high school 
student In six was enrolled In occupational preparation. More persons are 
graduating from a 4-year college with a bachelor's degree than there are 
Jobs for degree holders. By the end of this decade ulght out of 10 Jobs 
in America will not require a baccalaureate degree. 

In. a modern society, formal education stands directly between a person 
and his ability to support himself and his family. If the quality or the 
appropriateness of any child's formal education is poor, what might have 
been a roadway to opportunity will remain a barrier. To fall to fulfill 
a responsibility In this respect means to render a large proportion of the 
futura citizens of this country economically obsolete. 

More appropriate currlculums must be developed, validated, and Installed 
and they must be used more realistically If we are to meet the needs and 
desires of students and serve the purposes of society. 


Taken From 

Career Education 
S.P. Marland, Jr., Commissioner 
DHEW Publication No. (OE) 72-39 
1971 


DEFINITION OF CAREER EDUCATION 


Career education is an Integral part of education. It Is a concept 
that Includes as Its main thrust the preparation of all students for a 
successful life of work by increasing their options for occupat:ional 
choice and attainment of job skills, and by enhancing learning achievement 
in all subject matter areas. Career education is a series of growth 
experiences which begins in the home and continues at the pre-school and 
elementary, junior high and senior high, post-secondary and adult levels 
of education. Emphasis is placed on career awareness, orientation and 
exploration of the world of work, decision-making relative to additional 
education, preparation for employment, and understanding the interrelation- 
ship between a career and one's life style. It provides purposefully 
planned and meaningfully taught experiences which contribute to self- 
development as it relates to various career patterns. Career education 
calls for a total effort of the home, school and community to help all 
individuals become familiar with the values of a work oriented society, to 
integrate these values in their lives in a way that work becomes useful, 
meaningful and satisfying. 


GENERAL GOALS OF CAREER EDUCATION 


The main thrust of career education is to prepare all students for a 
successful life of work by increasing their options for occupational choice 
and by enhancing leamiiig achievement in all subject areas and at all 
levels of education. The general goals of the exemplary program in career 
education Include: 

1. To develop favorable attitudes toward the personal, psychological, 
social and economic significance of work. 

2. To develop appreciation for the worth of all types and levels of work. 

3. To develop skill in decision-making for choosing and changing career 
directions. 

4. To develop capability of making considered choices of career goals, 
based upon development of self in relation to the range of career 
options . 

5. To develop capability of charting a course for realization of self- 
established career goals in keeping with individual desires, needs 
and opportunities. 

6. To develop knowledge, skill and attitudes necessary for entry and 
success in a career. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PHASES OF CAREER EDUCATION 


In scope, career education encompasses educational experiences 
beginning with early childhood and continuing through the Individuals 
productive life. The developmental phases of the exemplary project In 
career education Include: 


1. Self and Career Awareness 


A program to familiarize students with the world of work including 
the many kinds of work people do and the interrelationship of such 
work in producing and using goods and services. Emphasis is placed 
upon attitudes, values, dignity of work, and the relationship of 
manipulative activities to the total instructional programs. 

2. Occupational Orientation and Exploration 

A program consisting of laboratory instruction (1) to give students 
fihst-hand experiences with the kinds and levels of work performed 
in a broad range of Industry and occupations for which special 
skills are required; (2) to inform them of requirements and qualifi- 
cations for particular careers; (3) to acquaint them with the 
significance of changing and evolving technologies; (4) to instill 
in them an understanding and appreciation for the dignity of work; 
and (5) to assist them in making informed and meaningful career 
selections. 


3. Occupational Exploration and Beginning S??gclalizatlon 

A program designed to provide transitional experiences to bridge 
the gap between the awareness /orientation focus and specialized 
in-depth offerings. Experiences will provide students with the 
opportunity to select and explore an occupational cluster for the 
purpose of assessing his performance , aptitudes, and interests. 


4. Vocational-Technical Education 


A program of education organized to prepare the learner for entrance 
into a particular chosen vocation or to upgrade employed workers; 
including such divisions as trades and industrial education, 
technical education, agricultural education, distributive education, 
office education, and home economics education. 


5. Higher Education 

A program of education organized to prepare the student for employifient 
into one of the many professional occupational opportunities that 
exist. It provides opportunity for training, retraining and upgrading 
of skills as well as providing the cultural enrichment for those 
people desiring to pursue the baccalaureate degree. 


6. Adult and Continuing Education 
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A program of laboratory experiences for adults and out-of-schools 
youth who may benefit from bread, basic instruction related to 
the educational needs of the community. 


MODELS FOR CAREER EDUCATION 


The following graphic representation of Career Education shows a continuous 
focus from pre-school to adulthood. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF CAREER EDUCATION 


The development of the career education concept evolves with specific 
goals and objectives in mind. At the same time, various characteristics 
of career education surface* The following list sudmarlzes some of 
these characteristics: 

A. Career education helps students to develop a personal plan for life- 
long learning which will Include learning about the world we live In, 
Its people;^ the social and physical environment; learning about the 
sciences, arts, and literature we have Inherited and are creating; 

and learning about the way In which the world*s people are Interacting. 
Effective career education equips Individuals to live their lives as 
fulfilled human beings. 

B. Career education Is organized In a pyramid approach, beginning with 
self and career awareness In the elementary grades and moving from 
the general to the more specific orientation to the world of work. 
In junior high school, students are provided with exploratory 
experiences. These experiences in turn, provide knowledge and 
experience to assist decision-making regarding areas of study and 
more specific preparation which the student will pursue In senior 
high school, post-secondary, and adult education programs. Intensive 
guidance and counseling Is pr wlded concurrently with classroom 
Instruction and skill development to Improve the student *s decision- 
making abilities. 

C. Careers are structured In relation to fields of work or clusters of 
occupations which are related to each other, such as -the Industrial 
cluster, agricultural cluster, or marketing cluster. 

D. Emphasis Is placed on using multi-media learning approaches such as 
films and video-tapes which may be more effective with students having 
a wide range of learning styles and skills. Types of instructional 
methods include classroom and laboratory activities, field observation, 
in-school skill training, work experience, cooperative education, 

and on-the-job training. 

E. All students leaving high school will be prepared for, and actively 
assisted in securing placement in either a job in the world of work, 
a post-secondary vocational-technical education center, or a higher 
education degree program. 

F. Career education focuses on the needs of the individual, society, 
economy, aiid the employer. 

G. Career education provides knowledge and experiences that will enhance 
employment adaptability in a time of rapid changes due to technological 
advances and fluctuating economic trends. 

H. Successful operation of a career education program will require active 
participation from advisory councils, composed of local employers, 
union representatives, and involved community groups. 


ELEMENTS OF CAREER EDUCATION 


EXPECTED OUTCOMES OF CAREER EDUCATION 


Self Awareness 

Career 

Career Awareness 

Education 

Appreciations, Attitudes — 

In The 

Economic Awareness 

School 

Decision-Making 

Home 

Skill Awareness 

And 

Employ ability Skills 

Coxmaunity 

Educational Awareness" 



GLOSSARY ; 

Self Awareness - Knowledge of 
oneself » what he is and what 
he hopes to become. 

Career Awareness - Understanding 
of broad range of careers 9 to 
include how they serve him, the 
community, and society. 

Appreciation, Attitudes - develop- 
ment of a value systems toward his 
own choice and that of others. 

Economic Awareness - Perceives 
process of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption. 

Decision-Making - Understands 
decision-making process. 

Skill Awareness - Understanding of 
skills needed by workers in certain 
job roles. 

Er\ployability Skills - Searching for, 
locating and obtaining a job. 

Educational Awareness - Recognizes 
need for specific education for 
career roles. 


i:^ Self-Identity 

2^ Career Identity 

^ Self-Social Fulfillment 

^ Economic Understanding 

Career Decision 
^ Employment Skills 
^ Career Placement 
^ Educational Identity 


Self Identity - Knows himself and 
his developed a value system. 


Career Identity - Individual selection 
of a role or roles within the world 
of work. 


Self-Social Fulfillment - Has developed 
appreciation of his own role and role 
of others. 

Economic Understanding - Can solve 
personal and social problems in an 
economic environment. 

Career Decision - Has developed a plan 
for immediate, intermediate and long 
range career development. 

Employment Skills *- Competence in 
performance of job skills. 


Career Placement - Employed in line 
with career goals. 

Educational Identity - Ability to select 
educational avenues for pursuit of 
career goals. 
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A PLAN FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


The successful integration of career education into the school 
curriculum can emerge only from concrete efforts at implementation 
which must occur fit two levels: 

1, The policy level at which school boards, administrators, and legis- 
lators choose to emphasize career education. 

2, The instructional level at which teachers and counselors must develop 
or be provided with instructional activities. 

The first step in implementation is for the Superintendent and Board of 
Education to identify career education as a priority. The principals, 
department chairmen, and faculty in local school systems must know that 
career education is a performance priority. 

Extensive discussion and exchange of ideas in every classroom of the school 
system must emerge from the leadership activities of the central office staff. 

Action Steps for Implementation : 

Step 1. Organize a network of interested groups. 

A. Publi*: information program - to promote the concept, stimulate 
interest, and call for active participation by all community 
interests. 

B. Select Advisory Committee. 

(1) parents (2) educators (all levels) (3) business and labor 
(4) public agencies and elected officials (5) service clubs 
and other groups. 

(May organize into Sub-Committees, Visitation Committees, 
Steering Committees, etc.) 

Step 2. Gain an understanding and establish "policy statement". 

A. Committee must have a "working grasp" of the components, 
the principal actions, and the program objectives. 

B. Policy statement that gives direction. 

(Simi.^ar to road map). Should be developed by central office 
staff with assistance from the advisory committee. 

Step 3. Study the current system to determine the changes necessary. 

- Self-study (questionnaires, etc.) 

- Evaluation should center around objectives. 

Career education will provide study groups an opportunity to 
engage in a re-examination of the purpose and function of many 
existing programs and courses. 

Step 4. Conduct an inventory and organize community resources. 

The actual marshaling of community resources is a continues 
process, but in this step, the process begins by confirming 
the availability of those resources judged most appropriate 
for meeting program objectives • There is in every community 
a number of persons with valuable experience in many career 
fields. Service clubs and similar organizations represent 
another form of human resources. 


Step 5. Design preliminary program. 

A. Prepare instructional objectives. 

B. Curriculum development activities. 

C. In-service teacher training. 

D. Community interaction. 

E. Experimental programs tried and evaluated. 

Step 6. Implement the program. 

Point at which actual classroom activity begins system wide. 

A. Priority and objectives will have been established. 

B. The concept will have been examined by school personnel, 
and community resource persons. Experimental activities 
tried and evaluated on limited basis. 

C. Evaluation of existing programs will have been initiated, 
resulting in recommendations. 

D. Community resources will have been identified. 

E. In-service training will have been completed. 

F. Curriculum activities will be developed and available for 
sharing with all teachers. 

G. Costs will have been determined and budgets established. 

Step 7. Develop system for evaluation. 

Step 8. Develop system for utilizing evaluation findings. 


Step 9. Maintain program. 

Selected activities are institutionalized. 


SUMMARY OF EXEMPLARY PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


The devilopment of career education activities for integration into 
the existing curriculum has come about as a result of direct involvement 
of te;?caers in the State of North Dakota. The following items summarize 
the major activities to the present time: 

- A project staff of three professionals, a clerk and a secretary 
were employed. 

- A project advJsory committee was established with representation from 
the various agencies and organizations involved. 

- In September of 1970 the project began working with about 50 teachers 
in the Bismarck School District. Their first years' activity consisted 
of development of career education activities and the actual "field 
testing" of them in their classrooms. At the close of the school year 
career education resource material had been developed for grades K-6 
and for the major disciplines at the junior and senior high school 
levels. 

- During the summer of 1971 the resource materials were further refined, 
the objectives strengthened and the activities sequenced by grade 
level and subject matter area^ The material was then readied for 
dissemination throughout the demonstration site for further development, 
refinement and field testing during the 1971-72 school year. 

- In addition to the involvement of the Bismarck School District, selected 
teachers from Wishek, Devils Lake, Williston, Ray and Fort Totten 

were involved in "field testing" and evaluating the materials during 
the 1971-72 school year. 

- The project has participated in and conducted numerous informational 
meetings. Some of the groups involved include the secondary school 
principals, elementary principals, school board members, NDEA help- 
mobiles, service clubs, kindergarten teachers, future teachers and 
counselors in colleges and universities, etc. 

- A task force of teacher educators has been organized with represen- 
tation from each of the public colleges, the two universities, Mary 
College and Jamestown College. This group has met and is pursuing 
methods for integrating the career education concept ir^to the pre- 
service training programs for prospective teachers. 

The following career education activities are representative samples of 
materials designed to be integrated into the existing curriculum. 
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Do%m the street he goes 
And back the other side. 
A paper here, a paper there, 
As on and on he rides. 
Oh, paper boy, paper boy. 
Leave a paper at my door. 


THE MILKMAN 

I've never seen the milkman, 
I've never seen his store. 
Yet every morlng he vlll leave, 
IWo quarts before my door. 

(Ask, "Why don*t you see the milkman?) 


WORKERS 

All: Conmunlty workers all, are we; 

Individual: Policeman, fireman, nurses are three. 
All: Many others do we know; 

Individual: Mailman, milkman, breadman, oh; 
All: All of us help our town to grow. 
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Whal are some of the psychological and social satisfactions that may 
be gained from work? The following list may impress you with the need lo 
consider such satisfactions in choosing an occupation or seeking a job: 


Liking the work you do 
Using your capabilities 
Feeling suited to your work 
Working with numbers 
Working with words 
Working with things 
Working with your hands 
Working fast 
Working slowly 
Doing precise work 
Doing things skillfully 
Doing things others can't do 
Competing with others 
Doing routine work 
Always knowing what s next 
Doing a variety of things 
Encountering unexpected tasks 
Being creative or original 
Gaining esthetic enjoyment 
Dealing with peopU* 
Influencing people 
Dealing with ideas 
Being challenged intellectually 
Mastering an area of knowledge 
Knowing why you're doing 

something 
Seeing the product of your work 
Knjoying daily accomplishment 
Releasing energy through activity 
Moving about at your work 
Traveling as part of your work 
Running (H'casional risks 
Feeling safe from accidents 
Having convenient working hours 
Working in pleasant surroundings 
Fating goo<l food 
Having time and energy for other 

activities 


Doing an honest day's work 

Sensing order in your life 

Feeling sure of keeping your job 

Feeling independent 

Having responsibility 

Not having responsibility 

Feeling useful and needed 

Getting attention 

Being judged fairly 

Being treated like a |>erson 

Having your work praised 

Feeling proud of yourself 

liein^ al)le to express your ideas 

F eeling self ton fidenl 

Feeling importatit 

Having authority over others 

Tilling others what to do 

Being told what to do 

Doing things on your own 

Exercisitig leadership 

l^ing pronu>te(l 

Being a tneniber of a group 

Being with other people 

Working b> yolIr^elf 

Talking to co- workers 

Talking to others 

Liking your co-workers 

Bcnig liked by co-workers 

Feeling loyal to others 

Helping other |>eople 

Doing work of value to society 

Feeling part of sotnethitig big 

F(feling enthusiastic 

Feeling nujraUy worthy 

A(*hieving your ambition 

Making your family proud of you 

(raining prestige in your confimunity 

Becoming well known 
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VOCATIONAL GROUPING 


Some workers prefer to work mostly with other people. They like to 
try to persuade them to buy something or to make them happy or to make them 
feel better. Other workers prefer to work with ideas. To think up new 
things or to solve problems. Still other workers prefer to work with their 
hands and with tools. 

Can you figure out which workers deal mostly with people ^ or ideas, or 
things. Put a (P) after the worker who deals mostly with people, and (I) 
after the worker who deals mostly with ideas, and a (T) after the worker 
who likes to work with things like his hands and tools. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This curriculum material was developed in summer workshops between I968 
and 1972* The workshop committee was formed to develop a course guide to 
provide curriculum articulation between secondary and post secondary schools 
offering vocational-technical education in Utah. 

Th.e main body of the course guide includes units to be covered, purpose 
of each unit, subunits needed to cover the unit^ and behavioral objectives. 
Typical test questions for each objective, sources of software, clas^^room 
demonstrations, and suggested laboratory activities are also presented as 
possible back up material to aid in achieving the behavioral objectives set 
forth. 

The guide does not structure, the curriculum so that the individual 
personality of the instructor is lost, but outlines course material and 
provides a lath for him to follow. The uore salient points are listed and 
the instructor is left to develop this material into classroom presentations 
and laboratory activities which will provide the best learning environment 
for his students. 

The curriculum committee recommends that students be provided copies 
of behavioral objectives as each unit is taught. This includes the unit 
title, purpose, subunits, and objectives. 
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STATEMENT OF FURPCSE 

Gen eral : 

The committee has drawn on many sources to write this course guide. Two 
high school vocational electronics teachers, with industrial backgrounds and 
extensive teaching experience in the subject areas, worked with electronic 
technology teachers from post secondary institutions. The committee prepared 
a general course outline and presented it to representatives of the electronics 
industry. Together they completed the general outline and added the units and 
subunits. The industrial representatives indicated that the outline contained 
the basic essenliials of the DC and AC portion of a complete Electronic 
Technology curriculum* They indicated that production-testing or inspection- 
type jobs would be available to high school graduates who completed the course, 
but that it would be better for them to continue their training at a post 
secondary institution. 

The state administration for vocational education has established a 
philosophy that every effort be made to articulate high school courses with 
offerings at post secondary institutions. In keeping with this goal, the 
committee made extensive use of the guide prepared at Sevier Valley Technical 
School in I967 and the guide prepared by the State School Office in 1965* 
The committee has received assurance from the electronic technology departments 
of r^st secondary institutions that placement or qualifying examinations given 
in the future will be based on the objectives contained in this guide. 

Students who complete a secondary electronics program based on these 
objectives should experience a smooth articulation into a post secondary 
electronic technician training program. 
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The great emphasis placed on DC and AC currents may seem to indicate that 
secondar-^' electronic programs contain these objectives and no more. This is 
not true. The committee was aware of the wide gajnut of pressures that impinge 
on secondary school electronic instructors. The objectives presented are a 
necessaiy minimum. It is expected that the instructor will enrich motivational 
and organizational activities with projects and other teaching devices. It is 
hoped, however, that these projects will not jeopardize the main purpose of 
the guide. 

Some merabers of the committee were involved previously in a study to 
evaluate the desirability of using Air Force teaching materials in electricity/ 
electronic classes in Utah, The evaluation indicated that the materials were 
very adaptable to civilian use. The DC and AC topics considered necessary by 
the Air Force are included in this guide. The militar^r has films to cover 
every objective in their instructional plans. These films, as well as the 
instructional materials, will be made available to a3J- users of this guide at 
a later date. Many high school graduates will go directly into the military 
service; the exposure to Air Force training materials may •provide them an 
educational advantage. 

Many objectives fall short of known standards in the areas of "condition" 
ajid "extent". The "condition" will not be fully described, and the "extent" 
will not be precisely stated. These omissions are intentional. Widely varying 
conditions under which these courses will be taught require that full details 
of the "condition'' for each behavioral objective be prescribed by the instructor 
in his own environment. Also, the "extent" of student achievement needs to be 
set by the particular instructor, keeping within the frajnework of this guide. 
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The "condition" and "extent" of each objective, unless otherwise stated, 
can be prescribed and set by the instructor. The cxnissions occur most in the 
higher order of the "taxonomy". They occur most with objectives concerned with 
definitions, basic principles and understandings. The user should understand 
that the objectives of the guide are presented as representative and can be 
paralleled and expanded by each instructor for his own teaching use. 
Test Questions ; 

Typical test questions for each behavioral objective have been included 
at the end of each section. This will give some direction to evaluate the 
progress of a student during the course. The questions can also be used to 
determine the entry level for students seeking further training at post 
secondary institutions. 

It is hoped that instructors using this guide will prepare additional 
questions related to each of the objectives for use in their own progreons. 

It may appear that some voids related to particular objectives exist. 
However, careful observation will show that some of the test questions relate 
to more thaji one objective. 

Careful consideration should be exercised in using the questions to avoid 
overwhelming the student with the use of every question in this publication. 
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LABORATORY ACTIVITY 

The laboratory activities presented as part of this guide are suggestive 
only and may be used supplemental to the instructor's present activities or 
used as they are recommended to achieve the behavioral objectives set forth in 
the guide* 

The philosophy associated with the suggested laboratory activities does not 
conform to that found in most contemporary laboratory manuals. Present manuals, 
which generally reflect the inner desires and background of the author, usually 
impose a set of conditions and procedures that may not necessarily fit a given 
job situation or meet the reeds or capability level of the user. They are written 
to guide a student in all that he does and present, in one form or another, a 
step-by-step procedure for him to follow to obtain desired goals. They outline 
the materials and test equipment he needs, suggest the particular circuits he 
should use, indicate the data he should obtain, and prescribe the manner in which 
he should present data to verify or satisfy the concept or law under investigation. 
While this sets a pattern for the student and a method of procedure, it deprives 
him of the opportunity to deve].op for himself a logical manner in which an 
investigation or problem might be carried out. It does not provide the best 
environment to stimulate a student to really think out what he needs to do to 
solve a particular problem. Therefore, a new approach has been proposed which 
gives the student the opportunity to decide for himself wh^t approach he will use, 
what test equipment he will need, what tests he will need to make, and what data 
he will need to obtain to be most meaningful for providing an understanding of the 
concept or law he is attempting to verify or problem he is trying to solve. If 
he can pursue laboratory experiences in this manner, he will be more highly motivated 
and prepare himself to function better in industrial environments where every problem 
is unique to itself and calls for its own solution, it will create within him 
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better reasoning capabilities for the solution of practical problems. He will 
also have greater confidence in his ability as a technician and develop a more 
positive attitude toward his profession and associates. His intellectual 
capability for analytical investigation will become more fully developed rende 
him capable of becoming a highly useful and productive worker in his chosen 
profession. 

The suggested laboratory activities of the guide are deliberately briefed 
and intended to serve only as guides for laboratory development. It is intende] 
that the detailed information pertaining to each of the activities be worked ou 
by the students under the guidance and direction of their instructor. The prop 
procedure whereby this could be accomplished would be through classroom or labo 
discussions where students would draw upon knowledge previously acquired and 
through an exchange of ideas decide on the most meaningful approach for the subj 
under investigation. A Laboratory Activity Development Model is included in th 
guide just prior to the presentation of the lab activities for the purpose of 
suggesting to the instructor things he may ask his students in order to draw fro 
them ideas desired for organizing each complete laboratory activity. A general 
format is also suggested to achieve some degree of uniformity for all labs. The 
laboratory activities which were written in conformance with the general format 
suggested are intended to typify what might be expected from the discussion used 
to develop the labs. If they are used as written for actual laboratory guides, 
conclusions should be omitted and left for the student to develop. For many of 
lab activities, laboratory reports that have been turned in by students are inclu 
These should provide a feel as to what could be expected from the students. They 
may also suggest ideas for items that might be injected into the developmental 
discussions in organizing the labs. 

Careful consideration should be given to having students develop lab activit 
commensurate with their capabilities so success will be achieved and maximum lean 
take place. 
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UNIT 1:0:0 Introduction to the Course 
PURPOSE 

To present and explain the requirements for entry into, and oppor- 
tunities in Electronic Technology and to explain hov this course in 
direct and alternating current fundamentals is prerequisite to suc- 
cessful cai'eer planning. 

CONTENTS 

1:1:0 Personal Qualifications 

1:2:0 Levels of Attainment 

1:3:0 Choosing an Area of Specialization 

l:h:0 Nature of the Course 

1:5:0 Rules, Regulations smd Safety 

SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 

1:1:0 Personal Qualifications 

1:1:1 name and explain the personal qualifications required 
for successful completion of this course. 


1:2:0 Levels of Attainment 


1:2:1 identify, classify, and state the education and 
training essential for each skill level in the 
electronics field. 

1:3:0 Choosing an Area of Specialization 

1:3:1 list five advantages or benefits for three specialized 
jobs in separate career divisions in the electronics 
field. 

1:^:0 Nature of the Course 

1:^:1 state or write reasons for and benefits of completing 
this course. 
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UNIT 1:0:0 


Introduction to the Course 


1:5:0 Rules, Regulations and Safety 

1:5:1 demonstrate an acceptable knowledge of course 
rules, regulations, and safety practices. 
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UNIT 2:0:0 Basic Mathematics 


PURPOSE 

To introduce and emphasize the importance of mathematics as ein 
analytical tool in the interpretation, understanding, and 
application of direct current phenomenon, and to review basic 
mathematics principles that axe used throughout the course. 

CONTENTS 

2:1:0 Basic Number Systems 

2:2:0 Basic Arithmetical Operations 

2:3:0 Powers of Ten 

2:^:0 Unit Prefixes 

2:5:0, Slide Rule 

2:6:0 Fundamental Algebra 

SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 

2:1:0 Basic Number Systems 

2:1:1 define the following common concepts: base, digits, 
place value, and use of zero. 

2:1:2 convert a list of numbers from the base ten to base 
two and base eight. 

2:1:3 convert a list of binary and octal numbers to decimal 
numbers • 

2:2:0 Basic Arithmetical Operations 

2:2:1 list the name of each quantity used in basic arithmetical 
operations. 

2:2:2 solve a given set of problems involving whole numbers 
and fractions. 

2:3:0 Power of Ten 

2:3:1 define a positive, negative, and zero exponent. 

2:3:2 write the basic laws of exponents. 


UNIT 2:0:0 Basic Mathematics 


2:3:3 write a decimal number in scientific notation. 

2:3:4 write the niomber whose scientific notation is given. 

2:3:5 solve a set of multiplication and division problems, 
using powers of ten. 


2:4:0 Unit Prefixes 


2:4:1 list ten prefixes commonly used in describing 
electronic units. 

2:4:2 write the powersof ten equivalents for each of 
ten given prefixes. 

2:4:3 reduce the expressions in a given set of multi- 
plication and division problems involving a mixture 
of standard prefixes to "unit values." 

2:4:4 change the prefixes of twenty-five problems to 
other equivalent forms. 

2:5:0 Slide Rule 

2:5:1 read positions on the scales of the slide rule to an 
accuracy of three significant digits. 

2:5:2 locate the position on a specific scale of the rule 
that corresponds to a three significant digit number. 

2:5:3 solve a given set of problems consisting of basic 
multiplication, division, root, and power . 

2:6:0 Fundamental Algebra 

2:6:1 solve a given set of algebra problems involving basic 
operations with signed numbers. 

2:6:2 substitute given values to assigned algebraic expressions 
and formulas, and evaluate each expression or formula. 

2:6:3 solve linear equations, using basic axioms. 
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UNIT 3:0:0 Related Physics 


PURPOSE 


To present and explain the basic laws, theories, and def initio'iis 
relative to the physical world that are pertinent to an understanding 
of electricity. 


CONTENTS 

3:1:0 Atomic Structure of Matter 

3:2:0 Conductors, Insulators, and Semiconductors 

3:3:0 Static Electricity 

3:4:0 Free Electrons 

3:5:0 Measurement 

3:6:0 Work, Energy and Power 

3:7:0 Energy and Power Sources 

SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 

3:1:0 Atomic Structure of Matter 

3:1:1 list the three states of matter and give an example 
of each. 

3:1:2 list two essential characteristics of each state of 
matter. 

3:1:3 state the smallest particle to which an element can 
be reduced and still retain its identity. 

3:1:4 state the smallest particle to which a compound can 
be reduced and still retain its identity. 

3:1:5 name the two particles found in the nucleus of an atom. 

3:1:6 describe the physical relationships between the electrons 
and the nucleus of an atom^ 

3:1:7 classify electrons, protons, and neutrons according to 
electrical charge. 
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UNIT 3:0:0 Related Physics 


3:2:0 Conductors, Insulators, and Semiconductors 


3:2:1 define a conductor in terms of atomic structure and 
list four materials commonly used as conductors. 


3:2:2 define an insulator in terras of atomic structure and 
list four materials commonly used as insulators. 

3:2:3 define a semiconductor in terms of atomic structure 

and list four materials commonly used as semiconductors. 


3:2:4 explain factors of resistances of given materials in 
terms of atomic structure, geometry of the material 
and effects of temperature. 


3:3:0 Static Electricity 


3:3:1 explain the three electrical conditions of a charged 
body . 

3:3:2 give the properties of electrostatic field of force 
around negatively and positively charged bodies. 

3:3:3 explain what is meant by force and how its magnitude 
and direction is represented. 

3:3:4 explain what is meant by the terms coulomb, dyne, £.nd 
electrostatic unit , 

3:3:5 summarize Coulomb's law of attraction and repulsion and 
use the formula to solve assigned problems. 


3:4:0 Free Electrons 


3:4:1 explain dynamic electricity in terms of the movement of 
electrons . 


3:4:2 list two requirements for electron flow. 


3:4:3 describe current through a conductor in terms of free 
electron movement. 


3:4:4 indicate the direction of electron flow in an external 
circuit . 


3:4:5 define the ampere in the terms of coulombs and time. 
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UNIT 3:0:0 Related Physics 


3:5:0 Measurement 

3:5:1 explain the threii fundamental quantities that are 
necessary to the measurement of matter (length, 
mass y time) • 

3:5:2 explain the system of measurement relative to the 
centimeter-gram-second (cgs) . 

3:5:3 explain the system of measurement relative to the 
meter-kilogram-second (mks) . 

3:6:0 Work, Energy and Power 

3:6:1 define work and discuss its relationship to energy 
and power. 

3:6:2 define energy and distinguish between potential 
energy and kinetic energy. 

3:6:3 solve and analyze a given set of problems related to 
efficiency of an electrical and mechanical system. 

3:7:0 Energy and Power Sources 

3:7:1 give six examples of energy sources and name and 
describe the physical and electrical principle 
employed by each. 
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UNIT ^i:0:o Batsic Electrical Tt-rim> anci Unit^s 

To introduce units, terms, symbols, and notations pertinent lo tho 
uderstanding and use of direct current circuits and theory. 

CONTENTS 

4:1:0 Voltage 

4:2:0 Current 

4:3:0 Resistance, Capacitance, and Inductance 

4:4:0 Electrical Power 

4:5:0 Circuit Components, Symbols, and Notations 
SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 


Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 


4:1:0 


Voltage 


4:1:1 


state or write an acceptable definition o.f emf . 


4:1:2 name two terms that may be used interchangeably 
with emf. 


4:1:3 ctate or write a symbol used for electrical 
pressure or emf. 


4 :1:4 


state or write a standard and general definition 
for a volt as a unit of measurement of emf. 


4:1:;? list voltage source as an essential requirement 
for a circuit. 


4:1:6 state or write the physical and electrical properties 
of a direct current voltage source. 


4:1:7 state or write sioc different methods of producing a 
voltage source employing physical parts and forms 
of energy. 
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UNIT 4:0:0 Basic Electrical Terms and Units 

4:1:8 state or write the chemical or physical requirements 
of a primairy cell that will affect the amount of 
voltage of a cell. 

4:1:9 explain the method of producing a voltage source by 
chemical action. 

4:2:0 Current 

4:2:1 state or write a definition for current. 

4:2:2 state or write the requirements for electron flow. 

4:2:3 describe current through a conductor in terms of free 
electron movement. 

4:2:4 indicate the direction of electron flow and conventional 
current flow for direct current circuits and give an 
explanation for each. 

4:2i3^ state or write a standard and a general definition for 
the ampere as a unit of measurement of current. 

4:2:6 state or wril:e a definition for current using coulomb 
and time. 

4:2:7 state or write the symbol used for current. 

4:2:8 state or write the chemical and physical requirements of 
a primary cell that will affect current capabilities of 
the cell. 

4:3:0 Resistance, Capacitance, and Inductance 

4:3:1 state or write a definition of resistance. 

4:3:2 state or write a standard definition for the ohm as a 
unit for measurement of resistance, 

4:3:3 state or write the general definition for the ohm. 

4:3:4 write the symbol for resistance eind the ohm. 

4:3:5 identify resistor valves using EIA Color Code. 

4:3:6 state or write the factors that affect the resistance of 
conductors, resistors and semiconductors. 

4:3:7 state or write a definition for conductance in terms of 
resistance. 
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4:3:8 write the symbol for conductance. 
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UNIT 4:0:0 


Basic Electrical Terms and Units 


4:4:0 


4:5:0 


4:3:9 state or write a definition of inductance as it 
affects changes in current • 

4:3:10 state or write a definition for the unit of measure- 
ment of inductance* 

4:3:11 write a symbol for inductance. 

4:3:12 write a symbol for the henry. 

4:3:13 state or write a definition of capacitance as it affects 
changes of voltage. 

4:3:14 state or write a definition for the unit of measurement 
of capacitance. 

4:3:15 write a symbol for capacitance. 

4:3:16 write a symbol for the farad. 

4:3:17 identify from a group of components, those that are 
resistors* capacitors, and inductors. 

Electrical Power 

4:4:1 define and give an example of power, and state 
conditions present when power is consumed. 

4:4:2 define the unit used to measure power and write 
the symbols for power and watts. 

Circuit Components, Symbols, and Notations 

4:5:1 draw and identify the symbols for the basic DC circuit 
components . 

4:5:2 list the four requrements for a circuit. 

4:5:3 explain and use standard notations for voltages and 
currents in direct current circuits. 
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UNIT 5:0:0 Measuring Instruments 


PURPOSE 

To develop the ability to use and care for basic direct current 
measuring instruments. 

CONTENTS 

5:1:0 Ohmmeter 

5:2:0 Voltmeter 

5:3:0 Ammeter 

5:^:0 Multimeters 

SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES: 

Having comple-Ced this unit the student should be able to: 

5:1:0 Ohmmeter 

5:1:1 list the step-by-step procedure for setting up an 
ohmmeter preparatory to measuring resistance. 

5:1:2 explain what will occur if an ohmmeter is connected 
to an energized circuit. 

5:1:3 explain the purpose of the range switch and zero 
a<?,just control. 

5:1:^ indicate the procedure used to read the ohmmeter scale 
on all ranges. 

5:1:5 explain and identify the indication for a short circuit 
aJid an open circuit, and point out which range of the 
meter is used for final determination of each condition. 

5:1:6 determine the ohmic vetlue of several resistors • 

5:2:0 Voltmeter 

5:2:1 recognize a DC and AC voltmeter. 

5:2:2 list at least four precautions that should be observed 
when handling and using a voltmeter. 

5:2:3 list the step-by-step procedure for setting up a 
voltmeter preparatory to measuring voltage. 
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UNIT 5:0:0 


Measuring Instruments 


5:2:1+ describe the two pointer positions that would occur 
when measurements are made in an open circuit and a 
shorted circuit. 

5:2:5 identify correct range switch positions for the 

initial and final measurement of a sample problem. 

5:2:6 indicate the effec-. that "paralleoc" and "voltmeter 
loading" has on the accuracy of a meter reading. 

5:2:7 prepare a voltmeter to measure voltage by positioning 
the range switch and connecting the test leads to the 
meter. 

5:2:8 make at least three measuronents observing polarity and 
other safety precautions. 


5:3:0 Ammeter 

5:3:1 show ty diagram, how to connect an ammeter for 
measuring current in a simple circuit. 

5:3:2 list the precautions to be observed when handling 
and using an ammeter. 

5:3:3 list the step-by-step procedure for setting up an 
ammeter preparatory to measuring current. 

5:3:^ indicate the effect that "ammeter loading" has on 
the accuracy of a meter reading. 

5:3:5 prepare an ammeter to measure current by positioning 
the range switch and connecting the test leads to 
the meter. 

5:3:6 make at least three current measurements observing 
polarity and observing other safety precautions* 


5:U:0 MuD-timeters 

5:U:1 identify the various types of multimeters and compare the 
characteristics and capabilities of each. 

3:h:2 list the step-by- step procedure for setting up a multimeter 
for each of its functions preparatory to making measurements 

5:U:3 prepare a multimeter to perform measurements in each of 
its functions by positioning the range switch and 
connecting the test leads to the meter. 

3:h:k make at least three measurements for each of the multimeter 
functions observing polarity and other safety precautions. 
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UNIT 6:0;0 Resistance , Ohm' a Law , Watt's Law , Kirchhoff *3 Lav and Circuits 
PURPOSE 

To develop proficiency In the use of Ohm's Law, Watt's Law, Klrchhoff's 
Laws and circuit notation in the solution of resistive direct current 
circuits . 

CONTENTS 



iMaLure or xvesxscance 

6:2:0 

Ohm's and Watt's Laws 

6:3:0 

Current and Voltage Notation 

6:4:0 

Series Circuits 

6:5:0 

Voltage Dividers 

6:6:0 

Parallel Circuits 

6:7:0 

Current Dividers 

6:8:0 

Combination Circuits 

6:9:0 

Balanced Bridge Circuits 


SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES: 

Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 

6:1:0 Nature of Resistance 

6:1:1 demonstrate a knowledge of the factors affecting the 

resistance of a conductor in terms of its configuration, 
material , and temperature . 

6:1:2 demonstrate a knowledge of and ability to work with 
conductors in terms of circular and square units of 
cross-sectional measure, circular aiill foot, resistivity 
constants and length. 

6:1:3 demonstrate knowledge of and ability to work with 

conductors under changing ambient temperature conditions 
relative to effects on their resistance. Also, define 
temperature coefficient of resis*"ance. 
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UNIT 


6:0:0 


Resistance, Ohm*s Law, Watt's Law, Kirchhoff's Law and Circuits 


6:1:4 demonstrate the ability to solve problems with 
parameters that include wire size, line voltage 
drop, line power loss, efficiency of power 
transmission, and safe current carrying capacity 
of wire, 

6:1:5 demonstrate the ability to use the National 

Electrical Code wire table in solving problems 
concerning the selection of correct wire size. 

6:1:6 give examples and definitions of linear and non- 
linear resistance and make written comparisons and 
constrasts between the two types. 

6:1:7 demonstrate knowledge of and ability to produce a 

Cartesian plot of a family of voltages versus current 
curves for both a linear and a non-linear resistor. 


6:2:0 Ohm's and Watt's Laws 

6:2:1 relate Ohm's Law to a Newton's Law concerning force, 
opposition and motion. 

6:2:2 state Ohm's Law orally and give the sjonbols that 
correspond with each part of the statement. 

6:2:3 state Watt's Law orally and give the symbols that 
correspond with each part of the statement. 

6:2:4 solve for the third element of both Ohm's Law and 
Watt's Law when two are given, using all possible 
combinations • 

6:3:0 Current and Voltage Notation 

6:3:1 define and use current and voltage notation in 
drawings which comply with electrical standards. 

6:3:2 draw a three resistor series circuit using current 
symbols and notation. 

6:4:0 Series Circuits 

6:4:1 describe the properties of a series circuit in terms 

of current flow, voltage drops and resistor connections. 
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UNIT 6:0:0 Resistance, Ohm*s Law, Watt's Law, Kirchhoff *s Law and Circuits 


6:4:2 formulate and write in symbol form, expressions describing 
the nature of current, voltage, resistance and power in a 
three resistor series circuit. 

6:4:3 solve a set of series circuit problems that require all 

possible transpositions of Ohm's Law, Watt's Law, Kirchhofi *'s 
voltage law and the formula for total series resistance, 

6:4:4 set up a three resistor series circuit and, by making 
appropriate measurements, prove the validity of Ohm's, 
Watt's, and Kirchhoff 's voltage laws and the formula 
for total series resistance. 

6:5:0 Voltage Dividers 

6:5:1 show the development of the voltage divider formula and 
demonstrate its use by solving for indicated voltage 
values of a series of three resistors, 

6:6:0 Parallel Circuits 

6:6:1 describe the properties of a parallel circuit in terms 

of current flow, voltage drops and resistor connection. 

6:6:2 formulate and write in symbolic form, expressions 

describing the nature of current, voltage, resistance, 
and power in a three resistor parallel circuit. 

6:6:3 solve a set of parallel circuit problems that require 
all possible transpositions of Ohm's, Watt's, and 
Kirchhoff 's Current laws and the formulas for total 
parallel resistance. 

6:6:4 set up a thvee resistor parallel circuit and, by making 
appropriate measurements, prove the validity of Ohm's, 
Watt's, and Kirchhoff 's Current laws, and the formula 
for total parallel resistance. 

6:7:0 Current Dividers 

6:7:1 demonstrate the use of current dividers by solving for 
indicated current values of a two resistor parallel 
circuit. 
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UNIT 6:0:0 Resistance, Ohm's Law, Watt's Law, Kirchhoff s Law and Circuits 


6:8:0 Coaibination Circuits 

6:8:1 idencify the series resistors and parallel resistors 
in a set of combination circuits* 

6:8:2 write a set of guidelines to determine whether a 
resistor is in series or parallel iij combination 
circuits* 

6:8:3 solve a set of combination circuits that require 
the use of Ohm's, Watt's, and Kirchhoff 's current 
and voltage laws» 

6:8:4 connect a combination circuit ^d by making appropriate 
measurements, solve .for the unknown values ♦ 

6:8:5 locate troubles in a combination circuit and make correct 
repairs by using laboratory equipment. 

6:8:6 solve a set of loaded voltage divider circuits; with each 
step of the solution, indicate and justify the formulas 
or laws used. 

6:8:7 solve for unknown values in a voltage divider circuit and 
verify them by taking appropriate measurements using 
laboratory equipment. 

6:9:0 Balanced Bridge Circuits 

6:9:1 draw and define a balanced bridge circuit and show it to 
be a special case of a combination circuit. 

6:9:2 solve for unknown values in balanced bridge circuits 
using ratio and proportion in the solutions. 

6:9:3 solve for the unknown values of a balanced bridge circuit 
and verify them by making appropriate measurements using 
laboratory equipment. 

6:9:4 explain the theory and demonstrate the use of a slide 
wire and a Wheatstone bridgri for measuring resistance 
values • 

6:9:5 demonstrate the use of a slid*^ wire and a Wheatstone 
bridge to measure resistance. 
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UNIT 7:0:0 DC Circuit Analysis 


PURPOSE 

To introduce and utilize network theorems relative to direct 
current circuits and to provide a background for solving more 
complex circuit problems. 


CONTENTS 



7:1: 

0 

Kirchhoff's Laws . 

7:2: 

iO 

Power Source Internal Resistance 

7:3 

iO 

Superposition Theorem 

7:h 

:0 

Thevenin's Theorem 

7:5: 

:0 

Norton ' s Theoran 

7:6 

:0 

Delta-Wye Transformation 

7:7 

:0 

Bridge Circuit 


SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Having completed this unit the student should "be able to: 

7:1:0 Kirchhoff's Laws 

7:1:1 write ajid solve literal equations which satisfy 

Kirchhoff's laws using correct notation, labeling 
circuit diagrams, producing the correct mathematical 
solutions and defining the current-voltage relation- 
ships • 

7:1:2 dononstrate the advantage of using Kirchhoff's laws 
through the solution of problems involving parailel 
circuits - writing and solving the voltage equation 
for each problem and producing the correct mathematical 
solution for each bratnch current in each problem. 

7:1:3 apply Kirchhoff's law in a set of typical circuit 

problems, predicting the current-voltage relationship 
^ in pre-selected portions of each circuit by using a 
multimeter to check the validity of his calculations. 
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UNIT 7:0:0 DC Circuit Analysis 

7:2:0 Power Source Internal Resistance 

7:2:1 explain the concept of power source internal resistanc 

7:2:2 determine the internal resistance of a power source 

7:2:3 explain the concept of the maximum power transfer 
theorm 

7:2:k plot a graph to show the power, voltage, ^and 
current variations in a simple single source 
circuit when load resistance values are varied. ^ 

7:2:5 relate the concepts of constant current and constant 
voltage sources to power source int<irnal resistance. 

7:3:0 Superposition Theorem 

7:3:1 write the literal equations which define the contribut: 
of each source to the load and develop the correct 
solution for load voltage and current for a given set 
of proTDlems involving multi-source networks with a 
specified load. 

7:3:2 use the superposition theorem to predict the current 

voltage relationship for a specified canponent, measure 
the actual voltage and evaluate answers for a given 
schematic drawing of a two loop, two source circuit. 

7ik:0 Thevenin's Theorem 

7:k:l apply Thevenin's theorcan to the solution of basic 
resistive circuits and by diagram illustrate the 
Thevmin equivalent voltage and resistance. 

7:14-: 2 use Thevenin's theorem to predict open circuit and 
load voltages, and explain the value of these 
calculations in testing for three element series — 
parallel circuit. 

7:5:0 Norton's Theorem 

7:5:1 apply Norton's theorem and predict the load current for 
a given set of problans. 

7:5:2 define and explain the terms: equivalent circuit, 

constaiit current source, and constant voltage source. 
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UNIT 7:0:0 DC Circuit Analysis 


7:6:0 Delta-Wye Transformation 

7:6:1 use the Delta-Wye transformation equations to produce 
equivalent circuits when given a set of delta (pi) 
and a set of wye (tee) networks. 

7:6:2 list and explain the significant reasons for employing 
Delta-Wye conversions. 


7:7:0 Bridge Circuits 

7:7:1 evaluate the condition of several bridge circuits ^ and 
in the case of an unbalanced condition, using a 
knowledge of network theorems predict the direction 
and magnitude of the unbalanced current. 

7:7:2 indicate the circuit changes required to restore a 

balanced condition when given the voltage, resistance, 
and current relationships in an unbalanced bridge. 
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UNIT 8:0:0 Principles of Magnetism 


PURPOSE 

To present and Illustrate principles of magnetism which relate to 
the study of electricity and electronics. 

CONTENTS 

8:1:0 Magnets and Magnetic Effects 

8:2:0 Magnetic Polarity 

8:3:0 Magnetic Force and Field 

8: 4:0 Electromagnetism 

8:5:0 Electromagnetic Induction 

8:6:0 Application to Motor, Generator, and Relay Operation 

SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 

8:1:0 Magnets and Magnetic Effects 

8:1:1 explain the characteristics of natural and artificial 
magnets, giving the difference between a temporary 
magnet and permanent magnet. 

8:2:0 Magnetic Polarity 

8:2:1 state the laws of attraction and repulsion between 
two like poles and two unlike poles. 

8:3:0 Magnetic Force and Field 

8:3:1 explain what is meant by magnetic lines of force, and 
give identifying characteristics • 

8:3:2 define and explain each of the following terms: 

perme^brility, retentivity, flux, reluctance, residual 
magnetism, magnetic shielding and saturation. 
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UNIT 8:0:0 Principles of Magnetism 


8:4:0 Electromagnetism 

8:4:1 define and explain electromagnetism. 

8:4:2 describe the characteristics of a magnetic field 
around a current-carrying conductor. 

8:4:3 explain the factors which determine the intensity of 
the magnetic field about a coil* 

8:4:4 explain the use of the ''left hand rule'' to determine 
the magnetic polarity of a coil. 

8:5:0 Electromagnetic Induction 

8:5:1 define electromagnetic induction. 

8:5:2 list and explain the four factors determining magnitude 
of induced voltage. 

8:6:0 Application to Direct Current Motor, Generator,, and Relay Operation 

8:6:1 explain the basic operation of a generator and motor 
using the left and right hand rules, and explain the 
function of commutators and slip rings . 

8:6:2 explain the basic operating principle and function of a 
simple relay, and list and identify its parts. 

8:6:3 explain the basic operating principle and function of a 
magnetic meter movement. 
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UNIT 9:0:0 Meter Movements and Circuits 


PURPOSE 


To familiarize students with the construction and operation of basic 
meter movements and to develop in them the ability to analyze meter 
circuits • 


COKPENTS 

9:1:0 Measurement Concepts 

9:2:0 Meter Principles and Jfovements 

9:3:0 Basic Meter Circuits 

9:k:0 Limitations and Applications 

SUBUNTT OBJECTIVES 

Having completed this unit the student shoiild be able to: 

9:1:0 Measurement Concepts , 

9:1:1 discuss reasons for the need and application 

of electrical measurements. I 

I 

9:1:2 list three things that all electrical measuring instrument 
have in common. 

9:2:0 T^es of Meter Movements 

9:2:1 identify five different meter movements used in industry. 

9:2:2 list three specific characteristics for each of the two 
most common gieter movements. 

9:2:3 explain by use of diagrams what forces cause 

indicator deflection in each type of meter movement. 

9:2:4 list one advantage and one disadvantage of each type 
of meter movement. 

9:2:5 name the two most ccnmon meter movements, identify the 
major components of each, and state their function. 
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Unit 9:0:0 Meter Movements and Circuits 


9:3:0 Baaic Meter Circuits 

9:3:1 recognize and idenliry the major cofriponente, trace the 
current flow, and compute the values of shunt rcsiutoro 
from a scliematic drawing of an ammeter. 

9:3:2 define meter sensitivity as applied to basic meter 
circuits. 

9:3:3 recognize and identify the major components, trace 
current flow and compute values for the multiplier 
resistors from a schematic drawing of a voltmeter. 

9:3:^ explain why polarity and proper range settings are 

necessary considerations for the proper use of meters. 


9:3:5 recognize and identify the circuit components and 

trace the ctirrent flow and compute resistor sizes for 
desired ranges from a schematic drawing of an ohmeter 
circuit. 

9:4:0 Limitations and Applications 

Q:i4-:1 describe a common application for each of the different 
types of meters . 

9:4:2 explain the effects of meter loading and how it can be 
minimized. 

9:4:3 make typical resistance measurements in solid 

state circuits without causing damage to circuit 
components . 
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UNIT 10:0:0 IhcLuctance in Direct Current Circuits 


ERIC 


PURPOSE 

To introduce the property of inductance in direct current circuits 
and develop an understanding and ability to employ its effects in 
electrical and electronic circuits. 


CONTENTS 

10:1:0 Properties of Inductance 

10:2;0 Inductive Effects in Direct Current Circuits 

10:3:0 Induced Voltages and Energy Storage 

10:4:0 Inductors in Series 

10:5:0 Inductors in Parallel 

10:6:0 Types and Uses of Inductors 

SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Baving completed this unit the student should be able to: 

10:1:0 Properties of Inductance 

10:1:1 define inductance 

10;1:2 explain the effects the following physical factors have 
on inductance; diameter to length ratio, number of 
turns, size of vire, type of core, and method of winding 

10:1:3 explain the relationship of induced voltage to rate 
of current change, and the storage of energy in a 
magnetic field. 

10:2:0 Inductive Effects in Direct Current Circuits 

10:2:1 explain graphically, the rise and fall of current in an 
ideal inductor when compared to a resistive circuit. 

10:2:2 explain graphically, the rise and fall of current in a 
practical inductor. 

10:2:3 show how the L/R time constant is developed and solve tj 
time constant problems utilizing the universal time coiu 
curve. 

10:3:0 Induced Voltages and Energy Storage 
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Unit 10:0:0 Inductance in Direct Current Circuits 


10:3:1 vrile the expression for the energy stored in the 
magnetic field of an inductor and solve typical 
problems . 

10:3:2 explain how high induced voltages are developed, 
their use and their possible dangers* 

10:4:0 Inductors in Series 

10:4:1 write the formula for solving total inductance of 
inductors connected in series and solve typic€LL 
problems • 

10:4:2 analyze the effects that relative dicteuice and position 
have on the mutual inductance of two colls in series • 

10:5:0 Inductors in Parallel 

10:5:1 write the formulas for solving total inductance 

of inductors connected in parallei (aiding and op- 
posing), and solve typical problems of each type. 

10:5:2 analyze the effects that relative distance and position 
ha,ve on the mutual inductance of two coils in parallel. 

10:6:0 Q^es and Uses of Inductors 

10:6:1 classify a group of typical inductors as to use and 
type. 
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UNIT 11:0:0 Capacitance in Direct Current Circuits 


PURICSE 

To introduce the property of capacitance in direct current circuits and 
develop an vuidersteuiding and an ability to employ its effect in elect ri 
and electronic circuits. 


CONTENTS 

11:1:0 Properties of Capacitance 

11:2:0 Capacitive Effect in ELrect Current Circuits 

11:3:0 Coulomb's Law and Energy Storage 

11:U:0 Capacitors in Series 

11:5:0 Capacitors in Parallel 

11:6:0 T^es and Uses of Capacitors 

SUBUNIi^ OBJECTIVES 

Saving completed this unit the student should be able to: 
11:1:0 Properties of Capacitance 
11:1:1 define capacitance 

11:1:2 describe the change in capaciteuice which will occur as 
the result of a change in the geometry or dielectric 
characteristics of a capacitor, 

11:2:0 Capacitive Effects in Direct Current Circuits 

11;2:1 show the initial and final equivalent circuit 
respresentations in terms of resisteuace, for a 
capacitor as a direct current source is applied. 

11:2:2 explain graphiceLLly the rise and fall of voltage across 
a practiceQ. capacitor. 

11:2:3 show how the R C time constant is developed and solve 
for typical time constant problems using the 
universeQ. time constant curve • 
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Unit 11:0:0 Capacitance in Direct Current Circuits 


11:3:0 Coulomb's Law and Energy- Storage 

11:3:1 solve for ^he energy stored euxd charge accumulated by 
capacitors when given the value of applied voltage and 
the capacitance. 

11:3:2 explain the dangers related to a charged capacitor and 
procedures for discharging. 

11:4:0 Capacitors in Series 

11:4:1 write the fomula for combining capacitors in series 
and solve typical problems. 

11:5:1 Capacitors in Parallel 

11:5:1 write the formula for combining capacitors in parallel 
and solve typical problems 

11:6:0 Tyipee and Uses of Capacitors 

11:6:1 classify a group of capacitors as to use, type, working 
voltage and value. 
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SECTION I 
Typical Test Questions 
for 

Direct Current Electricity 
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UNIT 1:0:0 mTRODUCTION TO THE COURSE 


1:1:0 Listed below are a group of common personal ch£u:acterictics. Place 
a check mark by each characteristic you feel is requisite to the 
successful completion of the direct and alternating current course. 


1 

1 • 

Deafness 

2. 

Abstract thinking 

3* 

Patience 

4. 

iXLiigence 

5* 

TOsitive attitude 

r 

6. 

Dnpulsiveness 

rr 
?• 

Special relations 

Q 

Color Blindness 


Self evaluation 

10 • 

Punctuality 

11. 

Mechanical aptitude 

12. 

Perseverance 

13. 

Free thinking 

lit. 

Pre -as so ciat ion 

15. 

Self sufficient 


1:2:0 Select a specific job from the skill levels, discussed in this unit, 
in which you are interested and list the necessary training to 
qualify for this Job. 

1:3:0 Select three specialized jobs in electronics and list the advantages 
of each. 

l:lf:0 How will your future life be improved by compl »ting this course. 
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1:5:0 Safety Instructions 

Name of Student Course 


EXPLANATION 

The following Safety Instructions have been compiled for the benefit of 
students receiving instruction in vocational Electronics and a strict 
observance of the same is mandatory upon each and every one. Habitual 
carelessness or non-observance of these rules is sufficient cause for 
dismissal from class. 

A copy of these instructions is given to each student by the instructor 
on entering class and should be preserved for future reference. These 
instructions are part of the Training Program and are taught to each stu- 
dent by the instructor to prepare him for the training he is entering 
upon. In addition specific safety instructions are taught on the job 
in connection with the various operations in handling machines or the 
equipment. After the instructor has taught and demonstrated these safety 
instructions to the student, and he has passed a satisfactory written 
examination^ the student will be required to sign the attached statement 
in the presence of another student to verify that he has received such 
instruction. In the case of a minor, the signature of parent or guardian 
will be required before the student is officially enrolled in class. 

GENERAL SAFETY RULES 

1. Always practice Safety First; first for self; second for others; 
third, safety for equipment and materials. 

2. Do not permit yourself to become careless or to take chances; pay strict 
attention to all safety instructions and observe them to the letter. 

It is better to be safe than sorry. 

3. No student is permitted to work on any machine or equipment until he 
has first been given the necessary safety instructions . 

1*. No student is permitted to work on any machine or equipment before or 
after regular class hours unless he has received permission and there 
is an instructor in the shop. 

5. Machine must never be oiled, cleaned or adjusted while in motion. 

6. If for any reason a safety device is removed from a machine, do not 
work on that machinery to which your job does not call you. 

7. Students are not permitted to use machines or equipment in another 
department, unless authorized by the instructor of that department. 

8. If fire is detected report it immediately. Take emergency control 
action within the limits of your capabilities and responsibility. 

9. Become thoroughly familiar with fire exits and the manner of pro- 
cedure in case of fire. 

10. "Horseplay" will not be tolerated. You may be the cause of serious 
injury to someone else. 

11. In case of accident, however slight, inform your instructor at 
once. 
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12. Do not use compressed air to clean off clothes or blow it on one's 
body. 

13. Do not use compressed air to clean off machines or equipment. Use 
brush or a broom. 

ih. NO STUDENT IS lERMITTED TO CHANGE, ADJUST OR TAMPER WITH ANY 

RE3GULAT0R OR CONTROL ON THE AIR COMPRESSOR, HEATING OR VENTILATING 
SYSTEMS. IF TROUBLE IS NOTED, REPORT IT TO YOUR INSTRUCTOR. 

15» Safety glasses and other protective apparel must be worn in con- 
formity with the Utah State safety laws. 
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ELECTRONICS SAFETY TEST 
Write the answers briefly in the space belov the questions 

1. Why should rags or waste not be used to wipe around machines in 
operation? 

2. What may be the result of using gasoline or kerosine near an open flame? 

3. Why should you not interfere with anyone operating a machine, instrument, 
or equipment? 

h. What accident may result from wearing loose sleeves or long neckties 
when near rotating spindles or shafts? 

5. Why should you walk rather than run through the shop? 

6. Under what conditi^s are students permitted to work on any energized 
electrical conductors, instruments, or equipment? 

7. Why is it dangerous to use brass bound or steel rules around electrical 
equipment? 

8. What injury might you receive from attempting to remove brushes from 
motors or generators while they are running? 

9- What injury might you receive from attempting to wipe the threads with 
fingers when threading. 

10. What injury might result from using pipe bending tools when the handles 
are not properly secured? 

11. Why should you notify the instructor if anything goes wrong with the 
equipment? 

12. What injury might you sustain from improper lifting of heavy loads? 

13» Why must "Man at work" signs be hung on circuits on which work is 
being done? 

ik. Why must no one but the person who placed the "Man at work" sign 
remove it? 

15. Why should improper or defective tools or equipment never be used? 

16. Why should tools or materials not be carelessly strewn on the floor? 

17* Why is it dangerous to strike hardened punches, gears, magnets, shafts, 
files, etc. with a hard faced hammer? 
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l3. V/hy should the batter heads of all cold chisels and punches be kep 
smooth and square? 

19* Why should one be careful when using a ladder? 

20. What injury might be sustained from short circuiting ?=i storage bat 
tery with a wire? 

21. Why is it dangerous to connect headphones to high voltage? 

22. Why should you not work on power supplies unless you are certain f 
capacitors are discharged? 

23. Why should you dry your hands thoroughly before working on electric 
equipment? 

2h. Why should you turn off the power when electrical equipment has to 
handled or turned? 

25. What injury might you sustain from breaking a vacuum tube? 

26. What is the danger of permitting broken glass to lie axound on the 
work bench? 

27. Why should you not transfer tools or equipment from one to another 
by throwing? 

28. Why should you use extra care when hanciling hot glass tubes? 

29* Why should you not carelessly allow any material or equipment to be 
placed in the path of travel? 

30. Why should you make connection to apparatus before plugging cords i 
a power? 

31. Why should you not leave equipment without turning off power? 

32. How should sharp-edged tools be placed so that they axe not liable 
injure anyone? 

33. What injury might you sustain from a screw driver slipping off a 
screw? 

3^. Why should the power be turned off before changing connections on a 
electrical machine or equipment? 

35- What injury might you sustain if you failed to dull the sheirp edges 
metal chassis before working on it? 

36. Why is it dangerous to use cords with defective insulation or plugs 
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37. Why is it unsafe to feel inside of machines, instruments or equipment 
parts with fingers when power is connected? 

38. Why is it a good practice to look where you are stepping when walking 
about the shop? 

39- Why should you not move any tools, instruments, or equipment unless 
you can see that everything is clear? 

^40. Why must you not handle the equipment on which someone else is 
working? 

^41* Why should you keep eyes away from injurious fumes? 

k2. Why is it dangerous to pick particles out of the eyes with match or 
handkerchief? 

^3- Why should all "bandaged or treated wounds be kept clean? 

kk. What are the dangers of breaking a fluorescent leimp? 

k^. V/hy shouldn't uncartoned vacuum tubes be carried in same tray with 
tools and equipment? 

k6. Why shouldn't vacuum tubes be left lying loose on work bench? 

^7* Why should line patch cords be connected to set before plugging into 
socket? 

^8. Why should care be exercised in making a cross connection between two 
A.C.-J3.C. types of equipment? 

k9. How do you discharge capacitors? 

50. Why should the area surrounding a T.V. or radio chasis be free of 
extra test leads, wires, or tools? 

51. Why should you discharge high voltage capacitors before handling the 
circuit components of electronic equipment? 

52. Where are the dangerously high voltages found in electronic equipment? 

53* Why should you discharge high voltages in a picture tube before remov- 
ing it from the set? 

5^. What is a safe procedure for disposing of a picture tube? 

55, Under what condition is high voltage less dangerous than low voltage? 

56. What is the danger of horseplay when working on high voltage? 
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57. Why is electronic equipment provided with sfiifety interlocks? 

58. Why is the T.V. high voltage supply enclosed in a special case? 

59. Why should the high voltage to the picture tube never exceed the 
manufacturer's specifications? 

60. Vfhy should a T-V. set never be operated in the home without the fal 
plate in place? 

61. Why should pads or padded mittens be used when carrying T.V. chass 

62. Why is it advisable to wear goggles while working around picture t 

63. Why should the common lead of the V.T.V.M. be connected to the cha 
before contact is made by the high voltage measuring probe? 

6k. Why should the proper type of high voltage measuring probe be used 
when measuring the voltage of a high voltage supply? 

65. Why should care be exercised while working with A.C.-D.C. electron: 
equipment when contact to chassis can be made? 

66. Why should the face be kept at a safe distance when lighting gas 
burner under lead or solder furnace? 

67. What might be the result if you would attempt to solder on a wet or 
damp surface? 

68. What serious injury might result from splashing soldering acid into 
the eyes? 

69. When soldering with a torch why should you cool the Joint before 
turning away from work? 

70. Why should you be careful about where you place a hot soldering iro 

71. What accident might result from using an open flame around a tank w: 
contained oil or gasoline? 

72 . What might happen if you are not careful when soldering on a ladder^ 
73» Why should all work be placed solidly on the work table? 

7^. Why must one wear goggles or helmet when welding, or watching operal 

75* What effect does the light from the arc welder have on the skin and 
eyes? 

76. What might result from hanging a lighted torch on or near cylinders? 
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77. Why should the torch flame always be extinguished when not in usfe? 

78. Why must you be careful in picking up metal pieces where welding is 
being done? 

79- What is liable to happen if you carry cigarettes, matches, or other 
inflammable articles in your pocket while in class? 

80. Why must power be shut off before connecting or disconnecting batteries? 

81. Why should all electrical connections be tight? 

82. How mi^ht your eyes become injured if they were brought too close to 
vents when testing batteries? 

83. What might be the result of splashing acid in the eyes? 
&k. If you receive an acid burn what action should you take? 

85. Why are you not permitted to turn main power switches without per- 
mission of the instructor? 

86. What is the purpose of the glass guards on the grinder or protective 
goggles? 

87. Why should you never grind wires on the emery wheel? 

88. Why must the work be held firmly on the tool rest? 

89. Why must the tool rest be set up close to the emery wheel? 

90. Why should rags or waste not be used around the grinder? 

91. Why must you use extra care when grinaitig on the side of the emery 
wheel? 

92 • Why is it dangerous to grind small pieces on the emery wheel without 
a holder? 

93- Why should the chuck wrench never be left in the chuck? 

9^. What injury might result from not having the work securely clamped 
to table during the drilling operations? 

95» Why should you not attempt tu remove cuttings from the drill fingers 
while the drill is running? 

96. Why must you not reach under the drill point to adjust table when 
power is on? 
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97 • Why should you shut off the power before attempting to remove mat( 
that has been seized by the drill? 

98. How should work be held when being drilled? 

99. Why should the head be kept avay from moving parts? 

100. Why should you turn the lathe over and inspect work before turninj 
on the power? 

101. How might you become injured by using a file without a handle wher: 
filing work on the lathe? 

102. Why must one never leave the vrench in the chuck? , 

103. How might you become injured by attempting to remove cuttings when 
lathe is running? 

lOU. What might be the result if tool is not tight before starting a cu 

105. Why must you never change a tool while the lathe is running? 

106. How might you be seriously in.iured by flying chips? 

107. Why should the tailstock be bolted securely? 

108. Why should you block up under the chuck when removing it from the 
spindle? 
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STUDENTS STATEMENT 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY that I have been taught and had demonstrated to me the 
Safety Instruction as prescribed in the training program for Vocational 

Electronics at (school) by the instructor 

in charge of that work: that I have demonstrated my ability to use machines 
in a safe manner and that I have taken a written examination to test my 
knowledge of said safety instructions. I pledge my wholehearted support to 
the safety program of the school and I shall endeavor at all times to avoid 
accident or injury to myself or to my fellow students. I will operate tools, 
machines, and equipment in accordance with the instruction given me and I 
will prevent damage to them or to any school property. I agree to relieve 

the Board of Education, the (school) 

any of its officers, agents, or employees from any liability that may result 
from or in connection with any field trip, school sponsored activity, or in 
connection with my training program. 

Signature of Student 


Dated 19 


Signature of Witness 


FOR STUDENTS UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE 


I have read the foregoing and hereby pledge my cooperation in urging that 
(name of student) observes the Safety in- 
struction set forth in this training program. I also hereby agree that he 
be permitted to make visits to industrial plants or any other institution 
as a part of his training program under the supervision of a teacher. I 

further agree to relieve the Board of Education, the 

(school) , and any of its officers, agents, or 

employees from any liability in connection with this request. 

Dated 19 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


INSTRUCTORS STATEMENT 


NOTE: It is the responsibility of the instructor to see that every student 
enrolled completes a safety test and an affidavit and they will be kept on 
file by the instructor. 
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In case of accident, the instructor is held responsible to see that an 
Accident Report, giving all details, and the name or names of all witnes 
is filed in the office immediately. 


The above student has been taught and had demonstrated to him the Safety 
Instructions for Vocational Electronics and Has evidenced his proficienc 
by satisfactorily passing the foregoing written test. 

Dated 19 


Signature of Instructor 
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UNIT 2:0:0 BASIC MATHEMATICS 

2:1:0 a. The three basic concepts of any number, regardless of its base 

or radix, are i_ and . 

Use the number 202 to illustrate the three basic concepts of the 
number. 

b. Convert the following base ten numbers to binary and octal form: 
Decimal Binary Octal 

l5io 

32io 

5^*10 

lOOlO 
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c. Convert the following numbers to base ten numbers: 

Decimal 

•1568 

lOig 


^'^8 

101I2 

2;2;0 a. Match the items in the left column with those in the right column: 

(a) the answer gained from dividing numbers 1. Sum 

(b) the number multiplying another number 2. Difference 

(c) a number from which another is subtrated 3« Product 

(d) the result from multiplying two numbers h. Quotient 

(e) the number being divided by another 5» Addend 


(f ) the answer from added numbers 6. Minuend 


(g) a number subtracted from another J. Multiplicand 
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(h) the name of a nvuniber to be added 8. Dividend 

(i) the name of dividing number 9« Divisor 


(j) the number \Jhich is being multiplied 10. Multiplier 

(k) the result from subtracting numbers 11. Subtrahend 

2:2:0 Work the following sets of problems and compare your time with 
that suggested: 

Suggested Time : 2 minutes 30 seconds 

Add: 

(a) 316 (b) 38.97 (c) 9.756U (d) U78.9 
780 1^.91 2.2h^ 2.02 

8,509. 


(e) 12 (f) 0.5109 (g) 201.U (h) 18,273 
908 0.3873 39.1+7 64,509 
6,71+2 6.U53 5,760.9 8,172.6 , 

651 


(i) 0.31+05 
9. 861+3 
0.0721 
6.107 


(j) 8,670.03 
2,5^+9.69 
U0.97 
8.5U 
5^5.78 
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Suggested Time : £ minutes 10 seconds 

Subtract : 

(a) k92 (b) 7,351 (c) 83.^46 (d) 0.0253 (e) 16I+.OI 

kOh 6,296 57.38 0.009^ 39-07 


(f) 5.62I4 (g) 9,0014.87 (h) 7.9^*32 (i) 0.000253 (j) i+0. 61^51 
0.51^78 8,909.78 6.9823 0.0001256 9.651^2 


Multiply: 

(a) 237 (b) 508 (c) 114.69 (d) 6,327 (e) 1+18.9 

k ho 14.7 0.058 302 


(f) 0.00532 (g) 9,^476 (h) 8,5014 (i) 80,063 (j) 7^4,290 
0.76 0.02398 5,1^6 0.00735 O.89I42 


Suggested Time : 7 minutes , 20 seconds 

Divide : 

(a) 2,019 by I4 (d) 655. 806 by 235 


(b) 28,032 by 70 (e) 7. 3^2 by 0. 0I4I462I4 


(c) 859,792 by 98.6 (f) 1.697605 by O.OO8I45 
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Suggested Time ; 7 minutes , kO seconds 

Add: 

(a) l/k +1/2 (f ) 67 3/15 + 89 1/3 


(b) l/k + 2/9 (g) 3/8 + 13/32 + 5/61* 

(c) 3/5 + 5/20 (h) 3/20 +2/3+7 11/12 

(d) 12/3+65/9 (i) 8 1/1* + 9 3/13 + 1/52 

(e) 8 7/8 + 2I* 9/12 (j) 16 1/1* + 9/10 + 8 3/20 + 0.001 

Suggested Time : _5 minutes , 50 seconds 

Multiply: 

(a) k 5/9 X 3/82 (d) 87 1/2 X 0.002 

(b) 16 l*/5 X 2 1/12 (e) 0.126 X 2 1*1/1*2 

(c) 2 7/19 X 1 1/18 


Divide : 

(a) 1* 5/9 by 2 5/ 12 (b) I7 3/5 by 2 ll*/l5 (c) 20 l*/7 by 0, 


-1*1*. 


Suggested Time ; 8 minutes , 20 seconds 
(a) 1,089 (d) , 729 


(b) lit. 1376 


(e) 0.00002lt0lt 


(c) 625 
1,225 


Write a definition for positive, negative and zero exponents and give 
an example for each to base tvo smd base ten. . 


Write three lavs of exponents and give an example for each. 

(a) 

(b) ^ 

(c) 

Express each of the following as a number between 1 and 10 times ten to 
the proper pover. 

(a) 487,000 = (f) 0.00005896 = 


(b) 0.00^5 = _ 

(c) 36845 = 

(d) 0.05317 =. 

(e) 75.12 = 


(g) 48,000,000 = 

(h) 0.115692 = 

(i) 0.000879 = 
(j) 0.16 


2:3t0 Convert the following numbers and their powers of ten to the origi 

number they represent, 

(a) 3.9 X 10^ = (f ) 15 X 10-6 = 

(b) 6 X 10-6= (g) k3 X 10-9 = 


(c) 8.2 X 106 = (h) 2.8 X 106 = 

(d) 70 X 10-1 = (i) 8.2 X lO** = 

(e) 100 X 105 = (j) 0.6 X lo"^ = 


2:3:0 Solve the following after changing to scientific notation: 

(a) U32 X 118 = (e) k.l6 = 

.411 

(b) 57 X 18 = 

(f) .862 = 

(c) 82.7 X .U23 = TOTS 

(d) .0692 X .5^7 = (g) .00624 X 17.2 = 

(h) kl3 

21.6 X 39^ 
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2:k:0 Match the power of ten equivalents with the following ten prefixes 

(a) Giga (l) 10"^ 

(b) Milli (2) 10-^ 
^ (c) Nano (3) lo*^ 

(d) Kilo (It) 10 9 


(e) Deci (5) 10 ^ 


(f) Deca (6) 10-9 


(g) Mega (7) 10 ^ 


(h) Pica (8) 10-2 


(i) Genti (9) lO-3 


(J) Micro (10) 10 3 
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2:4:0 


Convert the 
300 nwf - 
25 henrys ■ 
425 watts - 

3.5 sec ■ 
1,500 HZ = 
50 kJl - 
600 mv ■ 
450 uh « 
15,000 H2 = 
6 ysec » 
0.045 amp « 

6.6 kv - 

3.2 m " 

0.25 kw - 
2,250 mh - 
440 MHZ = 
0.00025 yf ■• 
600 msec " 
0.005 mho « 
2,500 Mmhos 
6,750 na - 
0.01 kv - 
90 Mw « 
28,100 KHZ = 
(25) Q - 5 


following values to the 

(a)_ ^farad? 

(a), 
(a), 
(a), 
(a), 
(a). 

(a), 
(a). 

(a). 

(a) 

(a) p? 

(a) w atts? 
(a), 
(a), 
(a), 
(a), 
(a), 
(a), 
(a). 

(a). 

(a) watts? 

(a) HZ? 


_mh? 
_kw? 
jnsec? 
HZ? 

Jl 

watts? 

-mh? 

-HZ-? 
jsec? 

_na? 

volts? 


_uh? 

_HZ? 

_uuf? 

_U8ec? 
Jimho? 
_mho? 
jamp? 
volts? 


forms Indicated: 

(b) ^Mf? 

(b) ^Mh? 

(b) nw? 

(b) ^Msec? 

(b) HZ? 

(b) mho? 

(b) kw? 

(b) henrys? 

(b) kHz? 

(b) msec? 

(b) ma? 

(b) Mv? 

(b) kft? 

(b) nw? 

(b) henry? 

(b) HZ? 

(b) farad? 

(b) sec? 

(b) n? 

(b) n? 

(b) ma? 

(b) mv? 

(b) kw? 

MHZ? 


(c) viw? 


(c) Mfl? 


(c) mv? 


(c) V!»l 


yf X 10 Mv 
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20:0 Multiply the following using a slide rule: 

Expressed as Power 
Problem of Ten Estimate Answer 

(a) 0.001+81+ X 5870 = = 


(b) 427,000 X 386,000 = 


(c) O.OOi+8 X 0.0031 = 


(d) 0.00029it X 7^9 - 


(e) 90.9 X 128,000 = 


(f ) 89,000 X O.OO5I+ = 


ERIC 


(g) 578,000 X 0.0000006i+7 X 0.0056 X i+5,000,000 x lO""-^ x 892 


(h) i+5,500 X 23,500 X 0.00075^+ X 318 X 10^ X 0.00000000056 = 


(i) 0.000000795 X 0.0000000^423 X 413,000,000 x 409,000 = 

_ Q 

(j) 4.78 10" X 466,000,000 X 0.00000000469 X 528 X 10 = 

.49- 


Divide the folloving using a slide rule: 

Expressed as 

Problem Power of Ten Estimate 

(a) O.O^kh « 3^8,000 = = 

(b) 5199 ♦ 0.00000i*82 = = 

(c) 0.00965 ♦ 0.00000492 = = 

(d) 0.0005^*2 « 0.000097^ = = 

(e) 1*91,000 ? 32,700,000 = = 



Solve the folloving using a slide rule: 

Estimate 

(a) 3.6 X It X 8.32 X lt20 = 

4.45 X 10 X 9.35 


(b) 15.632 X 285 X 10-^ X 13.8 

328,591 X 6k X U92 X 10-° X 8952 


(c) 38.1 X 10^ X 1619 X 28.35 X 10^ = 
30.3 X 56.1 X 5 X 10^^ 


(d) 25 X lt2.68 X 0.0003091 = 
0.000095 X 0.16 X 3900 


(e) 0 .05 X 2.009 X l6h3 X 

7500 X 93,004 X ia,096 X '♦2.tt63 
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2:5:0 Complete the following expressions using a slide rule: 


(a 


(b 


(d 
(e 
(f 
(g 
(h 
(i 


..2 


O.OOOi*]^ 


(51.9 X 10°) 2 


(0.00005'42 X 10^2 )2 


(0.0000^48 X 10)' 


0.000067^^ 


0.00091^42 


0.0000676^^ 


390,000,000 


708, OOO'' 


(1^3 X 10 ) 2 


2:5:0 Raise each of the folloving to the indicated power using a slide rule: 

(a) 3^3^*3 = 

(b) 59,600^ = ^ 

3 

(c) ^496,000 = 

3 

(d) 0.00000^471-' = 

k 3 

(e) (5915x10)-' = 
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I<l:<t,ract the square root cf each of the following using a slide rule 

(a) 36,500 = 

(b) 0.000005ii = 

(c) 52,900 = 

(d) 0.0000406 = 

(e) 91k X 10-3 

Extract the cube root of each of the following using a slide rule; 
(a) 56,500= 

(h) 3,71'* = 

(c) . 00000, l.i6l = 

(d) 3877 X 10"^= 

Q 

(e) .000000567 X 10' = 

Add the following 

(a) 5 1/2 (b) -Ik 

- 8 1/2 -57 

Subtract the following: 

(a) -36 (b) 1*36 

68 -209 


(c) -0.0005 (d) 
0.000314 


kl.63 

-10.0^4 

23.87 


(c) 75-27 
87.62 


(d) 


-13 7/8 

• 6 3/5 
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2:6:0 Multiply the following 

(*a) -0.0509 X -0.73 = 

(b) k^.lk X -19.96 = 

(c) -1/3 X -1/10 = 

(d) -76 X 41 = 

Divide the following: 

(a) kkO (b) -0.0048 (c) 1.125 (d) -8l3.l4 

~2¥ 0.000012 -0.0014 -145.2 

2:6:0 Solve each expression for the value indicated: 

Given Solve for : Answer 

(a) = - Z2 

(b) C = 27rr r 

(c) H = N + 2 P 

P 

(d) Vo - 2V - Vt V ^ 

(e) R = E - e R when E = 12v 

I 

e = .12v 

I = ILA 
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G iven Solve for : Answer 

(f) C = 1 C when f = 6OHZ 

2llfXc 

Xc = 26. 5n 


2:60 Solve each problem as indicated: 

(a) -23C0L I3R, -16R h6i^L - 26z 


(b) i'^r + li*W - 7ei + 72w, - 9i^r - l8w + lOei, 19el - 8W + 21"^ - w 


(c) 3IX - 8IZ + IOIRI3I - 21IR, 7IR - IZ - kl 


(d) From I6I - 13iZ subtract 20iZ - 19IR 


(e) From 3.62coL - O.O3X +25Z subtract 6X - 6.2coL + 21 


(f ) From the sum of 38irZ - 3-02E + IR and l6iZ + 3- IE - 18IR, 
subtract lllR - 0.2E f O.TirZ. = 
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2:6:0 (continued) 

"Note: Parentheses or other signs of grouping are often used to 
indicate a product. Thus, (ir + e)(2ir - 3 ) means (ir + e) times 
(2ir - 3e). 

Perform the indicated multiplications: 

(a) (r + 3)(r - 12) - 

(b) {ikei - 2P)(2ei - 8p) = 

(c) (i2-ir + r2)(i + r) = 

(d) 2r2[r2 . 3r(r - X)] - (r2 + 3RX - 2x2)(r2 - 2RX - X^) 


(e) (3/5Ri - 5/6 I^) (5/3 Ri - 6/5 I^) 


Divide: 

(a) a +52. + Dtiya + 3 

(b) - by R - Z 

(c) - Z^ by R + Z 
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UI^IT 3:0:0 Related Physics 


3:1:0 List three states of matter and give an example of the characteristics 

of each form. 

3:1:0 Underline the smallest atomic particle and circle any choice which 

is not part of an element in the following list: 

(a) atom 

(b) molecule 

( c) electron 

(d) proton 

3:1:0 Name the smallest particle to which a compound can be reduced and still 

retain its identify. 


3:1:0 Th:^ nucleus of an atom contains: 

(underscore the correct answer). 

(a) electron and neutrons 

(b) protons and neutrons 

(c) protons and electrons 

(d) protons, electrons, and neutrons 

3:1:0 The mass of the nucleus is approximately times greater 

than that of the electron in a hydrogen atom. 

Give the electrical charge possessed by each of these atomic particles: 

(a) electron 

(b) proton 

(c) neutron 


V 
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Designate from the following list of materials, those that are in- 
sulators, conductors, or semiconductors: 

Ins ulator Conductor Semiconductor 

(a) copper 

(b) silver 

(c) aluminum 

(d) paper 

(e) silicon 

(f) bakelite 

(g) mica 

(h) glass 

(i) germanium 

As the temperature of carbon is increased, its resistance will 
(circle one): 

(a) increase (b) decrease (c) remain constant (d) double 

Using R = KL 
A 

solve for the resistance of twenty feet of copper wire whose diameter 
is fifty mills at room temperature X (K for copper at room temperature 
10.^). 

A quantity of electrical chajrge equal to 6.28 x 10-^° electrons is called 
a/an (circle one): 

^a) Dyne (b) electrostatic unit (c) meter (d) coulomb 

A charged insulator has an excess of 6000 x 10l6 electrons. What is the 
charge in coulombs? 

An electrostatic field is created by (circle one): 

(a) electrons in motion (c) separation of electrons from protons 

(b) magnetic flux (d) the accumulation of a large number of 

electrons 
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3:3:0 

3:^:0 
3:^:0 

3:^:0 
3:^:0 

3:p:0 
3:5:0 


Tti'.' i'orce acting through the distance between two dissimilarly chargt-d 
bodies is referred to as: 

(a) a chemical (b) a magnetic field (c) a flow of ions 
(d) an electrostatic field 

An electric current is the movement of (circle one): 
( a ) Protons ( b ) e lectrons ( c ) neutrons 
(d) both electrons Sc neutrons 

When a voltage is applied to a conductor, free electrons (circle one): 

(a) are forced into the nucleus of their atom 

(b) are impelled along the conductor 

(c) unite with protons 

(d) cease their movement 

The direction of electron flow in the external circuit is from 

to . 

Define an ampere using coulombs and time: 


Name the three fundamental quantities that are necessary to measure 

matter: 

Name two measuring systems in use today: 


Convert the following: 


25 inches equal 

100 meters equal 

10 ounces equal 

2k centimeters equal 

1 mile equals 

62 inches equal 

2 meters equal 


centimeters 
_ feet 
grams 

inches 


feet 


yards 


meters 
inches 
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3:b:0 Define work and discuss its relationship to potential and kinetic 

energy. 


3:6:0 A motor consumes 3 watts of power for its operation but has only 

2.5 watts of power delivered to its load. What is its efficiency? 


3:6:0 List six energy sources and illustrate by exGunple how this source 

may be used to provide a voltage source. 


! Energy Source 

Example 

(a) 








{^) 
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0 Basic Electrical Terms and Units 

Match the letter or letters with the numbers. 


1 volt A- is the ability to oppose any 

change in voltage 

2 ampere B- opposition to all current 

3 ohm C- MFD 

^ electrical pressure D- Unit of measurement for inductance 

5 resistance E- Unit of power 

6 current F- EMF 

7 Farad G- ^ 

8 henry H- current 

9 inductance I- electro-motive force 

10 capacitance J- Symbol for inductance 

11 power K- The rate at which energy is 

used 

12 watt L- Resistajice 

13 voltage M- Measurement of current flow 

1^ R N- Capacitance 

15 I 0- 6.28 X 10 + 18 electrons PER/sEC. 

16 AMP P- Force required to move electrical 

circuit 

17 EMF Q- election movement 

18 P R- measured in henrys 

19 watts S- means of (MFD) 

20 L T- electrical power 

21 C U- Symbol for volt 

22 E V- A unit of conductance 

23 V W- A unit of reactance 

2k (K. L) X- Measurement of impedance 

A 

25 G Y- Conductance 

.60- 


h:l:0 
k:2:0 


Write a standard definition for a volt, ohm, and an ampere. 


U:1:0 Name tvo changes that could be made to increase or decrease the voltage 

of a cell; the current of a cell. 


h:2:0 In which direction does current flov in an electrical circuit (circle 

those that apply)? 


(a) 

- to 

+ externally, 

+ to - 

internally 

(b) 

+ to 

- externally. 

+ to - 

internally 

(c) 

- to 

+ externally, 

- to + 

internally 

(d) 

+ to 

- externally. 

- to + 

internally 


^:3:0 Write a definition for the unit of measurement of inductance. 


4:5:0 Name the essential requirements for a simple 


ERIC 
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i»:5:0 


ERIC 


Draw a symbol to represent each of the following circuit components; 

1- Inductor, fixed (iron core) 

2- Renistor, fixed 

3- Capacitor, fixed 

^- Transformer, iron-core ^ 

5- Chemical cell 

6- Conductors connecting 

7- Capacitor, variable 

8- Resistoi', variable 

9- SPDT switch 

10- DPDT switch 

11- Battery 

12- Lamp 

13- Neon lamp 

li+- Relay 

15- Voltmeter 

16- Semiconductor DIODE * 

17- Generator (DC) 

18- Fuse 

19- Potentiometer 

20- Connectors crossing 

Using acceptable current and voltage notation indicate ^.he voltage and 
current at the designated points in the circuit below: 



UNIT 5:0:0 MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 

5:1:0 Basic voltmeters can be classified as to 


and ^ measurements, 

5:1:0 List in operational sequence, Tour precautions that should be 

observed when using a voltmeter. 


5:1:0 Complete the circuit by connecting the voltmeter to indicate the 

voltage across R3. 



5:1:0 A zero reading on the voltmeter indicates a circuit 

and a meter reading equal to the source voltage indicates a 

circuit. 

List the steps in proper sequence to measure an unknown voltage. 

^ 

2. 


3.. 
h._ 

5.. 

6. 
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5:2:0 


5:2:0 


What meter-pointer position will indicate a reading of greatest 
accuracy? (circle one) 

(a) First 15 degrees 

(b) Last 15 degrees 

(c) Middle to 3/k scale 

(d) Accuracy is uniform for all positions. 

Connect the ammeter in the circuit to measure the current through R3. 



List precautions to be observed when connecting an ammeter in a circuit. 


5:3:0 


List the steps in proper sequence to measure the resistance of an 

in-circuit resistor. 

1. 


2. 

3. 

5. 
6. 


ERLC 


5:3:0 


List the steps in proper sequence to measure an unknown current. 
1. 


2. 

3. 

k. 

5. 

5:3:0 Explain why an ohmmeter will be damaged if connected in an energized 

circuit - 


5:3 cO The pointer of an ohmmeter would indicate (a) ohms for a 

short circuit and (b) ohms for an open . 

The most accuract range switch for (a) would be 

ohms and for (b) would be ohms. 

5:1:0 VJhen circuit measureroonts are made energy is used, therefore circuit 

5:2:0 

5:'+:0 values are changed causing undesirable effects called 


ERIC 


5:i+:0 Match the following use, VTVM and VOM in the blanks after eacb Item, 

(a) Requires external power 

(b) Does not measure current 

(c) Measures voltage 

(d) Measures ohms ^ ^ 

(e) Measures current 


(f ) Causes less loading 
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(g) Has ohms adjust 

(h) Has zero adjust 

(i) Has greater sensitivity 

(j) More accurate 

(k) Requires calibration 

(l) Requires "battery for ohms function 

5:^:0 List the steps in proper sequence to measure current, voltage, tnd 

resistance* with a multimeter. 
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RESISTANCE, OHM'S LAW, WATT'S LAW, KIECHHOFF'S LAWS AND CIRCUITS 

Resistance of a material is affected by which of the lOllowing 
(circle items): 

diameter, length, insulation covering, substance makeup, temperature, 
flexibility strength. 

Find the resistance of an l8 gage copper wire 8^* long at 

(a) 20 degrees centigrade 

(b) 50 degrees centigrade 

Solve for the dimensions, in mils, of a square copper conductor having 
equivalent resistance to a 10 gage copper conductor. (Number ten gage 
wire has a diameter of 102 mils). 


The resistance of the secondary winding of a transformer was 2.50 ohms 
at 20 degrees centigrade. After the transformer had operated under full 
load for 6 hours, the resistance of the secondary was measured and found 
to be 2.99 ohms. What was the final operating temperature? 


Fifteen kilowatts of power is to be transmitted 500 ft from a generator 
that maintains a constant terminal voltage of 238 volts. If not over 
five per cent line drop is allowed, what size wire must be used? 


What size wire must be used to connect an industrial motor that has a 
running current of 2k amperes. 


Give two examples and definitions of linear and non-linear resistances. 


Draw a current versus voltage curve for a linear and non-linear resistance 
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Show how Ohm's laws can be explained by comparison to the mechanical 
lav involving force, opposition and notion. 


refine Ohm*s law and give the symbol that corresponds with each factor 
of the definition. 


Develop Watt's law by comparison to a mechanical power law, p = FD 


Write a basic form of Ohm^s law and change it to the two other forms. 


Write a basic form of Watt's law and change it to eight other forms. 
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Label the circuit points indicated using arrow notation. 

A 


B 


(a) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


- EAB 
+ ECB 

- EDC 
+ EAD 

- EBD 


Write a law for E, I, R and P for series circuit, 


Solve for all values indicated. 


Rl = 

25J2 

II 

I2 


It 

R2 = 

50J2 

El 




R3 = 

25^ 

Pi 

^2 

^3 



B 

E^ = 12V 
R^ + 2h^ 


R, 


= 4w 


^3 = 


R^ = 6J2 


I = 

T 

El = 
Rl = 


_E2_ 


^3 


Pt = 


_P2 ^3. 
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p = low 

T 


^3 = 7n 


R2 - 5n 


Et = 


^2 = 


R = 

T 


En 


Ec 


E- 


6:5:0 Solve for E2 using voltage divider formula, E2 ~ E-p R2 


E - 5OV 


Bl = 
R2 = 
Ro = 


5 n 
lofi 

I5fi 


6:6:0 Write a law for E, I, R and P for a parallel circuit. 
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6:6:0 


120V 


Solve for the values Indicated for the circuit below 

R3 = 20 ^ 



RT = 

Pi = 


^2 = 
^3 = 


El 
E2 
E3 

II 

I2 


6:6:0 


Solve for the following 


r 


Et = ? 


200 s\l 12 = 
1.5^ 


li 


.5A 


Ro = 50 .n. 


El = 
^2 = 

h = 

Rrp = 

R2 = 


Pi = 


^2 = 


6:7:0 Solve for I2 in the circuit : using the formula Ig - 


I = lOA 


It (Rill 

(% II R3) + R2 



6:8:0 Solve for the equivalent resistance for the circuit. 


k 0 


an 


8 0 


6 0 


ERIC 
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6:8:0 


Et = 28v 


Solve for the values Indicated for the circuit below: 


R2 = 6 f2 


R3 = 8^ 


= 8" 


It 

It 

Ip 


lit 



Ep 

E3 

Eli 

Pr 

^1 

^2 




6:8:0 


Solve for the values indicated for the circuit below: 


Rl = 8" 


k8v ~ 


R2 = 8 


I, 


Rr 

IT ^. 

^1 

ft ^Pl 


Ro = 



_E, 
J^2. 


E,, 


•3— 
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6:8:0 


Solve for the values indicated for the circuit "belov: 
+ 300 V 50 MA 


Rl 

Rt 



Ri 


R 


6:8:0 Solve for the values indicated for the circuit below: 


+ 270V 


100 MA 


-O 


Rl 


50 MA 


R2 

30 MA 150 V 


R. 


R. 


100 tv>^ 

:r3 I $ ^ I ^ 

-Li Li (> 


"1 

R2 
R 3 
Rt 

Rt 


1 


Rl, 

lit = 20 MA 


20 V 
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6:9:0 Consider the circuits belov and answer the following questions: 

(a) Is Circuit 1 similar to circuit 2? ( ) ( ) 

Yes No 

(b) Will the current be greater, les? ."><r the ^^arne from A to B; 
when Ri = 1 and 


= 4 or when Ri = 2 amid Rg = ik ? 
m; ^ ^ 3 TT- 21 


Circle one: 


3 F" 

quarter less 


same 


(c) When ^1 = £3 this circuit is called a 


circuit. 


Zi7 


in 



B 



B-" 


erJc 
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6:?:0 


Solve for tbe value of Ry to cause zero current through the ammeter. 
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UNIT 7:0:0 DIRECT-CURRENT CIRCUIT AMLYSIS 


7:1:0 


Kirchhoff^s Law 


For each of the circuits below perform the following: 

A. Indicate polarity across each resistor. 

B. Using Kirchhoff 's voltage law start at point x and move in the 
direction of electron flow writing the formula that would satisfy 
this law. 

C. Substitue the values for the letters and prove Kirchhoff 's law. 


E = 2kV 



1 


= 3V 


^3 

^ 

E3= 8V 


Point X 


Point X 


E = lOV 





E = 8v 


E = 35V 


Point x 


1 


E = 20V 



ET = lOOV 


E3 = 3OV 
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7:1:0 Solve for E and I using Kirchhoff 's voltage law. 

RJ R3 

A }\i = m Hz = yi 

>/v* ♦WS/^ 


El 


8l*v — 


R3 = 


6 n 


_L E2 = 21V 


B 


El = 
120V 


Rl = hK R2 = 8k 

-V\A7 • -^V^ 


R3 = 
2K 


E2 = 240V 


7:1:0 Solve for ER3 and I^^ using Kirchhoff 's voltage law and the determinant 

method. Show all work. 


« 100 V 


I 


1 


E = 5OV 


-"^^ • yyy^ 


R = 6800 Q 3300 Q 
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7:2:0 Using the superposition theorem solve for IR and ER in the 

folloving problems: ^ ^ 


R = 12it R^= 3^ 
yvv*^-* — vVvA 


r 


< 


+ 



\ ■ 

( 

^ 



E2 = 21V 


R ^ = 20K 


R^ = 8OK 


E 1 = 5OV 



lOOV 


E 


R, = 4K 
3 


E, = 5OV 


E^ = 100 V 


Rl = 6k 


Rl = lOK 



R2 = 3K 


Ei = ~r. 

200V I 


S R2 = 2K 


R3= 3K 



"zz: — E2 = loov 


R. = 5K 
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using the superposition theore 



E = - 90V 
z 


-80 


T-3-0 Using Thevenin's theorem solve for the folloving and drav the 

equivalent circuit for each: Rth, Voc, IL, EL 


B 


R = 25 " 
1 


ET = 


— 

R ■ 


pi 


50JI 


4 

1 



RL = ion 


R = lOfi 
1 

— WVr- 


ET = 


R2 = 

10 n 


1 


20V + 


R = 5r< 
3 

A/W- 


O ♦ , 

Vo? ] 

RL = 


50 


E T = 

5OV 


= ion 


R2 = 2on 



R2 = 


voc 


rl = 6a 


1- 


El 


= 8AV 


4 


E, = 21V 
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7:^:0 


B 


Using Norton's tneorem solve for the following and draw the equivalent 
circuit for each: 
RN, Isc, IL, and EL 

^ , 


A ET = 207" 


5on ^ Rl- lOJi 


Ri = loa 


20V 



/ 



rl = 50Ji 


As/vV- 


R2 = 

-vs/vV 


ET = 50V-r 


RL = 30i2 


D 


R = 12f2 
1 


-X 


R2 = 3" 
— ^^v^ 


^RL =• -^I^ E2 = 21V 


E, = 


8kY 


i 


E 


Rit - 8fi 

'WV- 


R3 = 3f2 

<WN^ 


E2 = 6v 


E^ = 2hY 


A^W~ 

Rl = 


R2 = Dfi 
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7:5:0 


Solve for Rx and Vab 


A 



Solve for Rx and Vba 



ERIC 


Solve for the following in the two unbalanced bridge circuits: 


1. Bx 

2. Voc 

3. Il 

^- El 

5. Value of Rx to make the bridge balanced? 



E = 100 V et = 200V 
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7:6:0 


Delta -Wye Transformation 

Convert the following Wye networks to Delta 



7:6:0 Convert the following delta (Pi) network to a wye. 



UNIT 8:0:0 Principles of Magnetism 

8:1:0 Write brief but complete definition and give the most important 

characteristics of the following terms: 


8:2:0 
8:3:0 


a. natural magnets 

b. artificial magnets 

c. temporary magnets 

d. permanent magnets 

e. magnetic polarity 

f . magnetic field 

g. magnetic line of force 

h. Permeability 

i. retentivity 
j. flux 

k, reluctance 

1. residual magnetism 

m. magnetic shielding 

n. magnetic saturation 

8:2:0 State the law of attraction and repulsion between two like poles and 

two unlike poles. 

8:1*:0 Describe and explain the conditions and factors that must exist to 

produce electromagnetism, 

8:^4:0 List and describe the characteristics of the magnetic field that 

surrounds a current-carrying conductor. 

8:^4:0 Describe the circuit element called a coil and list and explain the 

factors that determine the intensity of the magnetic field that can 
be produced by a coil. 

8:k:0 Explain the use of the '*left hand rule" related to a conductor and 

a coil and show how its use can be valuable. 

8:5:0 Define electromagnetic induction and explain what conditions and 

factors must exist to produce it. 
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8:5:0 List and explain four factors that determine the magnitude of an induced 

voltage . 

8:6:0 List and describe the various pairts of and explain the operation of a 

basic generator and motor. 

8:6:0 Describe the use of the right hand and left hand rules in explaining 

the operation of basic generators and motors. 

8:6:0 Draw a simple relay and explain the function of each part* 

8:6:0 Give the uses to which relays are put in electrical and electronic 

equipment • 

8:6:0 Explain the operating principle and function of a D'Arsonval type 

meter movement. 
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UNIT 9^0:0 Meter Movements and Circuits 


9:1:0 

9:2:0 
9:2;0 
9:2:0 
9:2:0 
9:2:0 

9:2:0 
9:2:0 

9:3:0 

9:3:0 

9:3:0 
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In the following statement which (is> ar 0 correct? 
Meter measurements are essential in industry because: 
(a) reliability (b) accuracy (c) duplicate products (d) 
manufacturing standards. 

Which item will not be included in ajiy type of meter movement: 

(a) frame (b) scale (c) pointer (d) iron core 

Name five meter movements in use today and briefly explain 
the operating pvinciple for each type. 

List one advantage and disadvantage for each type of meter 
movement. 

The polarized- iron mechanism uses: (a) a moving magnet 

(b) concentric vanes (c) radial vanes (d) all of the above 

The scale of a moving iron movement is: (a) linear over its entire 
range (b) square-law over its entire range (c) linear at low end 
and square-law at high end of scale (d) square-law at its low end 
and more linear at the high end of the scale. 

Which of the following uses no magnetic material as a basic component? 

(a) permanent -magnet (b) dynamometer (c) moving iron (d) electrostatic 

The dynamometer consists of: (a) moving coil and a fixed magnet 

(b) a fixed coil and a moving magnet (c) a moving and a fixed coil 
(d) two moving coils 

A 0-1 millameter movement has 15 ohms internal resistance. Compute the 
resistance for making a 0-100 ma. meter and show a schematic diagram 
for its internal connections. 

A meter movement which requires 100 uamps for full scale deflection 
is used to make a 100 volt dc meter. Complete the following: 

a- Compute the value of the resistance to use with this movement, 
b- Draw schematic diagram for the internal circuit, 
c- Indicate the meter sensitivity for this voltmeter? 

Using a 1.5 volt cell, 100 ohm fixed resistor, 50 ohm. variable resistor 
and a 1 ma. meter movement having 50 ohms resistance with a 5 ohm shunt 
all connected in series. Complete the following for a shunt type ohm- 
meter: 

a- Draw a complete schematic diagram for internal circuit showing 
the points and polarity of the ohrameter leads for resistance 
measurements. 

b- Percent of meter deflection for ^-5 ohm scale position, 
c- Total current for ohrameter circuit when ^.5 ohm resistor is 
being measured. 
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Using a 3 volt battery, 1000 ohm variable resistor and a 100 ua 
meter movement having 200 o^ja resistance compute the following: 

(a) Solve total series resistance needed to make a series 
ohrameter . 

(b) Draw complete schematic diagram for internal circuit. 

(c) Shov points of connection and polarity for the ohmmeter 
leads • 

(d) Resistance measurement indicated by center scale position. 

In a two resistor series circuit which condition would meter loading 
be the least, when measuring the voltage, using a 20,000 ohms/volt 
meter: (a) 10 volts being measured across a 10,000 ohm resistor (b) 
15 volts being measured across a 20,000 ohm resistor (c) 20 volts being 
measured across a 100,000 ohm resistor (d) hO volts being measured 
across a 1,000,000 ohm resistor. 

List some precautions to observe when making resistance measurements 
in solid state circuits. 

List a typical application for each type of meter movement. 
List the set-up procedure for using a d.c. voltmeter. 
List the set-up procedure for using a dc ammeter. 
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UNIT 10:0:0 INDUCTANCE IN DIRECT-CURRENT CIRCUTTS 


10:1:0 Define inductance. 

10:1:0 Identify the factors affecting the inductance of an inductor and 
indicate how they change it. 

10:1:0 Explain the way in which rate of change of current, the magnitude of 
the induced voltage and the storage of energy in a magnetic field 
are interrelated. 

10:2:0 Use the following circuits and complete the diagrams as part of an 
explanation comparing the rise and fall of current and voltage in 
a purely resistive circuit, a purely inductive circuit and a circuit 
containing both. 


+ 


R 


t 


current 
and 

voltage 
amplitude 


time 



i 










— 

— 




-1 


current 
and 

voltage 
amplitude 


current 
and 

voltage 
amplitude O 


time 


time 
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10:2:0 


Write the formula for the R - L time constant and explain the meaning 
of each term used in it. 


10:3:0 
10:3:0 

10:3:0 
10:4:0 

10:4:0 
10:5:0 

10:5:0 
10:6:0 
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Draw a properly proportioned and labeled R - L universal time constant 
curve and use it in the solution and explanation of the following 
problem: 

What is the value of the current in the accompanying circuit at one 
second after the switch is closed. 


List and explain the factors that control the eunoujat of energy that is 
stored in the magnetic field surrounding an inductor that is carrying 
a direct current. 

List the proper formula and show hov it is used in solving che follow- 
ing problem: 

A three henry inductor is carrying 500 ma of direct current--what is 
the va.lue of stored energy in the magnetic field. 

Explain how the characteristics of an inductance are used to produce 
a pulse of high voltage and discuss the possible dangers. 

Write the formulas for calculating the total inductance of inductors in 
series with 

a- no coupling 

b- aiding coupling and 

c- opposing coupling 

Describe the effects, relative position and spacing have on mutual in- ^ 
ductance between two coils connected in series. 

Write the formulas for calculating the total inductance of inductors 
connected in parallel with 

a- no coupling 

b- aiding coupling and 

c- opposing coupling 

Describe the effects, relative spacing and position have on mutual 
inductance between two coils connected in parallel and compare these 
effecto with those of series connected inductors. 

Name the categories used in the classification of inductors. 



R = 10f2 



lOV 


L = 5 h 


0:0 Capacitance in Direct Current Circuits 


When the plates of a tuning capacitor for a radio are moved from the 
fully meshed to the f ul!^ unmeshed position the capacitance value for 
the unit will have (increased decreased). 


The two schematic diagreims shown on the right below this question 
represent equivalent circuits in terms of resistance for the capac- 
itive circuit shown on the left. Which equivalent circuit best 
represents the one shown on the left. (one or two) 


-I- 


Switch 
9 •- 


+ 


0 ^ 


ONE 


«0 


TWO 
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11:2:0 Shown below is a schematic representation for a series resistance- 
capacitance circuit, a graph of a square wave input to the circuit, 
and a spsiie where a graph of the output can be drawn. In the space 
provided for the output waveform, draw the output waveform with the 
proper amplitude and time dimensions you would expect to observe on 
an oscilloscope if the input as shown were applied to the circuit. 

1 Meg ohm 






e in 


1 micro- 



farad 


2^ 


03 
+^ 

O 


1 _ 


■P 
•H 

rH 


-.1 


10 


20 30 ko 50 

Time in Seconds Input Waveform 


60 


70 


(0 

•p 

O 


St 1 



10 


"to ^ 


20 30 ^ 

Time in Seconds Output Waveform 
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11:2:0 Shown below is a schematic representation.for a parallel resistance 
capacitance circuit, a graph of a square wave input to the circuit, 
and a space where a graph of the output can be drawn. In the space 
provided for the output waveform, draw the output waveform with the 
proper amplitude and time dimensions you would expect to observe on 
an oscilloscope if the input as shown were applied to the circuit. 


e in 


1 megohm 


1 microfarad e out 


1. 
0_ 


10 20 30 kO 50 

Time in Seconds 
Input Waveform 


60 


TO 


ft 
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20 


30 


"50" 


50 


Time in Seconds 
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11:2:0 
ll:k:0 


The two 2 microfarad capacitors connected in series are charged through 
a 1000 ohm resistor "by a 100 volt source. One milli-second after charg- 
ing begins the voltage across either capacitor will be approximately: 


1. 63 volts 

2. 37 volts 

3. 31 volts 
k. 23 volts 

11:2:0 Two 2 microfarad capacitors connected in parallel are charged through 
11:5:0 a 250 ohm resistor by a 100 volt source. One millisecond after charg- 
ing begins the voltage across the resistor will be approximately: 


1. 63 volts 

2. 37 volts 

3. 31 volts 
h. 23 volts 


11:3:0 

11:3:0 
11:3:0 


11:3:0 
11:4:0 


The voltage that must be impressed across the plates ofa-j microfarad 

capacitor for it to store a 250 microcoal charge would be 

volts. 

The energy atored in a 5 microfarad capacitor when it has been charged 
with a 10 volt battery should be watt seconds or joules. 

Explain the dangers related to a charged capacitor and the procedures 
for discharging it. 


In the circuit shown below, when switch "B" is closed which of the 
following will take place: Ci J Cz 

nA/VV* 


Swi?c 


ch B 


1. The battery will fui'nish more current to charge Cj, 

2. More total energy will be stored in the capacitance of the circuit, 

3. Less total energy will be stored in the capacitance of the circuit, 
k. Increased voltage on CI may cause it to arc. 
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11:3:0 In the circuit shown below, if switch "A" is closed which of the follow- 
11:5:0 ing will take place: 


1 


i 


C2 

Switch A 


1. The energy storage capability of CI will be reduced, 

2, The total energy storage capability of the circuit will increase • 
3« The circuit time constant will decrease 

The total circuit capacitance will decrease. 


11:3:0 
11:4:0 
11:5:0 


The energy stored in one of the lOKf capacitors ahown in the circuit 
below would be watt seconds. 


l(!)iiF 

i_l(_J- 


\[ \k 


30U* 


60at 


volts 
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11:4:0 For each of the circuit combinations of capacitances shown below, 
11:5:0 determine the total capacitance for each circuit. 


lOYf 


B 



Total C 


11:4:0 
11:5:0 


c 


^15l!f 
( 



1 V 

20lf 

\( 



20tf 


5 If 


5tf 


Total C = 


Total C = 


If a 20 volt battery is connected to the combination of capacitors 
shown below, the voltage one would expect to measure across the 
60'Vf capacitor would be volts. 


30fcf 


60Hf 


lOYf 


20 V 
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11:4:0 


Write the rule for combining capacitors in series. 


11:5:0 Write the rule for combining capacitors in parallel. 


LABORATORY ACTIVITY DEVELOPMENT MODEL 


ERIC 


The following is suggested as a possible procedure (in brief) 
for working with a class to develop suitable laboratory activities. 
Dialogue is included to illustrate the conditions and atmosphere 
under which it is felt the best results will be obtained. 
Related notations indicate the desired outcomes sought. 

"Fellows, we have pretty well covered the classwork on 
( subject ) , now we need to work out sane kind of a lab to reinforce 
what you have already learned. Lets decide on a lab title, what 
we expect to accomplish, and how we expect to do it. We are also 
going to have to decide what we will need." 

TITLE "OK, what about a title?" (Develop suitable title descriptive 

of what is to be done but in accord with what has been presented 
in class. Use student idea exchange with instructor guidance.) 

OBJECTIVE "That seems to be a good title, now lets decide what we want 

to get out of the lab* What do you want to know or be able to do 
when you get through with the lab?" (Develop short specific 
objectives in the guide and as suggested on the lab activity sheets) 

REFERENCES "That looks like a good set of objective*^. If you get all 

that done, you should be able to handle just about anything there 
is that deals with ( subject ) . There is one thing though, suppose 
you get in trouble durii^g the experiment? Is there anything to 
which you can refer to get straightened out?" (Develop a set of 
references familiar to the student, either something he has already 
studied or can study to provide information to help him in the 
experiment. ) 
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MATERIALS "What atout materials and equipment? What are we going to 

need to get this job done?" (Develop a list of materials and 
equipment that would be suitable to accomplish the objectives 
set forth.) 

PROCEDURE "Now how do we go about it? Where do we start? How do we 

keep out of trouble? In working out our procedure, lets not forget 
to consider such things as personal safety, what kind of data we 
will need, and what calculations we will need to make to prevent 
circuit damage and predict outcomes." (Develop a step-by-step 
procedure for carrying the activity through to a successful 
completion. Valuable learning experiences may take place during 
the procedural development if students are challenged to do such 
things as developing suitable experimental circuits, calculating 
component values and sizes to ensure safe circuit operation, 
and predicting expected outcomes.) 
CONCLUSIONS "That looks like a real good procedure. Now before we get 
started with actually doing the lab, lets list a few points that 
might be considered in the conclusion of the lab report.'* 
(Develop a short list of items that could be expanded in the 
conclusion of a lab report. Such things as what was learned, 
what was observed, what could have been done differently, how 
does the experimental result compare with the predicted result, 
what laws or concepts were verified, and so on, would suggest to 
the student things he might observe during the lab and report 
on to summarize what he learned. 
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General Laboratories Activity Format 
Course Index No. Student Name 


Date Score 


Title: 


Objectives: 


References: 


Experiment Number and Name 

Title should be descriptive of subject area to be 
treated in the experiment. 

Things to be accomplished during experiment. 

(Analyze., plot, establish, explore, design, measure, 
observe, verify, determine, develop skills.) 

Sources from which infomation necessary to perform 
experiment was acquired. 

(Text, films, slides, audio tape, video tape, class 
dis cussions , notes , etc . ) 


Materials 
Required; 


Procedure: 


Conclusion: 


All items needed to perfom experiment. 

(Test equipment, components, miscellaneous items, etc.) 

Steps to be followed to achieve each objective. 

(Draw diagram, calculate values, predict results, construct 
circuits, measure values, plot graphs, draw waveforms, etc.) 

A brief statement summarizing the main points of the experiment. 

(State what has been learned; compare calculated and measured 
values and account for differences between them; list procedural 
changes to meet objectives; verify concepts, laws and formulas 
used in experiment, etc.) 
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U:0:0 


Student Name 
Date 


Score 


Experiment #1 


Title: 


Identification of Electronic Ccanponents gind Voltap:e Sources 


Objectives ; Identify, name, draw, write unit of measure, and electrical data 
of each component fran a given set 


References ; Sources from which information, necessary to perform experiment, 

was acquired. (Text, films, slides, audio tape, video tape, class 
discussions, notes, etc.) 


Materials 

Required : Wide assortment of electronic components. 


Procedure: Complete the following table as it pertains to the sot of 
components : 


NAME 

SYMBOL 

UNIT OF MEASURE 

ELECTRICAL DATA 

Resistor 


Ohm 

lOK , 1 watt 










Conclusion : Electronic equipment contains such items as conductors, insulators, 
resistors, capacitors, switches, transistors, diodes, vacuum tubes, 
inductors, trajisfomers, etc. 


It is importa.it for a technician to be able to identify the type, 
determine its value and learn the function of each component. 


5:0:0 

Experiment #2 


Student Wame^ 
Date ' 


Scord 


Title; 


Resistance Measurement Using an Ohmmeter 


Objectives t 1. To gain proficiency in the use of an ohmmeter. 

2. To gain proficiency; in the use of the system used for 

resistor color-coding, 
3* To be able to justify the concept of tolerance concerning 
color-coded resistance values. 

References : Sources from which information, necessary to perform experiment, 
was acquired. 

(Text, films, slides, audio tape, video tape, class discussion, 
notes, etc. ) 


Materials 1 . Ohmme t er 

Required ; 2. Operators manual for Ohmmeter 

3. Assorted Resistors (minimum of 75) 


Procedure: Complete the following table as it pertains to the assorted resistor 
set provided. (Refer to figure l) 
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Coded 
. Value 

Measured 
Value 

Coded 
Tolerance 

Permissible 
Maximum 
Value 

Pemissible 
Minimum 
Value 

Within 
Tolerance? 

120 JT- 

116 -/U 

vyio 

132 ^ 

108 -TL 

yes 








Conclusions ; 1. Measured values and coded values will vary differing 

amounts (20^, 10^, J^o) depending upon the cost of the resistors. 

2. Accuracy of the meter measurement is dependent upon portion 
of scale used and care used in calibrating. 
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5:OtO 

Experiment #3 


Student Name 
Sate 


Score 


Title; 


Voltage Measurement 


Objectives : 1. To gain a proficiency in the use of a voltmeter 


a. shock hazard considerations 

b. equipment safety considerations 

(1) function switch 

(2) range switch 

(3) polarity 
(h) other 

c. accuracy of reading 

(1) portion of scale used 

(2) parallax 

(3) proper scale-range switch correlation 

2. To provide a familiarization with lab voltage sources 

a. maximum allowable current 

b. ground reference and polarity considerations 


Procedure: Measure and record at least 20 different voltage values of a power 


supply or other source that will be set by a lab partner. The 
voltage values should be selected such that each partner, in 
competition with the other, will have the opportunity to use the 
different ranges and scales of the meter and check voltages with 
different polarities. (Refer to figure 1 or 2) 


References : Same as experiment #1 


Materials 
Required : 


1. Voltmeter or VOM 

2. Vajriable power source 

3« Equipment instruction majiual 





Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 
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approval "by 
lab partner 


Meter Make & Model 

Range 

Voltage Value 





Conclusions : 1. Proper setup and connection of the voltmeter is essential for 

correct voltage measurement. 

2» Safety practices must be adhered to in order to develop safe 
habits and avoid personal in^iury and equipment damage. 


3. Measurement accuracy is dependent upon users knowledge and skill. 
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5:0:0 

Experiment 4k 


Date 


Score 


Title: 


Current Measurement 


Objectives: 1. 


References: 


To gain proficiency in the use of an ammeter. 

a. safety consideration 

(1) function switch 

(2) range switch 

(3) polarity 

{k) power off when connecting ammeter in circuit 
(5) current limiting resistor 

b. proper scale-range switch correlation 

Same as experiment #1 


Materials 1. Ammeter or VOM 

Required : 2- Variable or fixed power source 

3. Current limiting resistors as needed (power rating must be 
considered) 

k. Equipment instruction manuals 


Procedure : Measure and record at least 20 different current values that will be 
set by a lab partner using the circuit of figure 1 or figure 2. 
The current values and polarities should be set such that each 
partner in competition with the other, will have the opportunity 
to use the different raxiges and scales of the meter under the 
scrutiny of his lab partner. (Refer to figure 1 or figure 2) 




L 


5) 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 
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Meter Make and Model 

Ran^e 

Current Values 








Conclusions ; 1. Proper set-up and connection of the ammeter is essential for 

correct current measurement. 

2. Safety practices must "be adhered to in order to develop safe 
hahits and avoid personal injury and equipment damage. 

3. Measurement accuracy is dependent upon user's knowledge and 
ski?l. 

k. There must he a current limiting resistor in the circuit to 

protect the meter. 
5. The meter must never he connected across the source. 
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6:0:0 


Experiment #5 


Title: 


Objectives : 


References: 


Materials 
Requested: 


Procedure: 


Student Name 
Date 


Score 


Graphing Circuit Variables on a Cartesian Plot 

1. Observe and plot the changes in current for incremental 
voltage changes in a circuit containing a linear resistor. 

2. Observe and plot the changes in current for incremental 
voltage changes in a circuit containing a non-linear 
resistor. 

Same as Experiment #1 


Circuit patch panel and connecting leads 
Power supply 

Linear resistor (carbon - adequate wattage) 
Non^linear resistor (incadescent lamp or non-linear potentiometer) 
Voltmeter 
Ammeter 
Graph paper 

1. Construct circuit of figure 1 or figure 2. 




Filg. 1 


Fig. 2 


2. Measure and record the currents for at least 9 incremental 
voltages . 

3. Replace the resistor used in procedure //I with a non-linear 
resistor (incadescent lamp and repeat procedure //I and #2. 

4. Make a cartesian plot, in the first quadrant, using recorded 
values. (See Table 1) 
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Experiment #5 cont. 


MON. 


Table 1 

Conclusion ; 1. A current verses voltage plot for a linear resistor produces? 

a straight graph. 

2. A current verses voltage plot for a non-linear resistor 
produces a curved line graph. 

3. The result of dividing voltage by current is resistance and 
the result of dividing voltage by resistance is current. 

4. Any point (^/l) on a curve for a linear resistor will equal 
the resistance of the fixed resistor. 

5. Any point (^/I) on the curve for a non-linear resistor will 
not be equivalent to the cold resistance of non-linear. 
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6:0:0 

Experiment //6 


Student Name 
Date 


Score 


Title: 


Obj ectives ; 


References: 


Materials 
Required: 


Procedure: 


Ohm's and Watt's Laws 

1. To apply and verify Ohm^s Law 

2. To apply Wattes Law 

3. To apply Ohm^s and Wattes Laws under a variety of 
circuit conditions . 

Same as Experiment //I 

1. Circuit patch panel and connecting leads 

2. Power supply 

3. Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (2 req,) 

4. Resistors as required 

1. Measure and record in Table 1 the value of the resistors 
used in the experiment. 

2. Construct circuit of Figure 1. 




R 


Figure 1 

3. Calculate and record the expected current for various 
voltages and resistors used in the circuit in figure 1. 

4. Calculate and record resistor power dissipation for 
each situation. 
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Experiment #6 cont. 


5. Measure and record the current for each situation for 
which a computation has been made* (See Table 1) 


E 



R |V\CA^. 
















































Table 1 


Conclusion : 1. The current in a circuit with a fixed resistor is 

directly proportional to voltage (I ■ . 

R 

2. The current in a circuit with a fixed voltage is 
inversly proportioned to the resistance (I * ^) . 

R 

3. Watt's Law is important to determine physical size 
of resistors needed. 


4. The resistance of the meter movement is one of the 
causes of a difference in the measured and computed 
values . 
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6:0:0 


Experiment //7 


Student Name 
Date 


Score 


Title ; 
Objectiv es; 


References : 

Materials 
Required : 

Procedurf^ : 


Series Circuits 

1. To observe the action of current, voltage, resistance 
and power values when resistors are connected in series. 

2. Verify the validity of the following laws that are effective 
in series circuits: 


3. Observe the effects of ammeter and voltmeter loading. 
Same as Experiment //I 


Circuit patch panel and connecting leads 
Power supply 

Volt-Ohm-Mllliammeter (2 req.) 
Resistors as needed 

1. Determine and select the resistors for the circuit of 
figure 1, then measure and record their values in 
table 1. Select resistors that will minimize ammeter 
loading* 

2. Construct the circuit of figure 1. 






R3 

-WW 


Figure 1 
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Experiment #7 cont. 


Measure and record I^, I^, I3 and check to see that 

Reconnect figure 1 using values of resistance to minimize 
voltmeter loading. 

Measure and record Ej, E2, E^, and check to see that 
Eip ~ Ej^ + E2 ^3* 

Repeat procedures 3, 4, and 5, but with resistance values 
used in figure 1 that will cause significant ammeter and 
voltmeter loading. 

Using readings from procedures 3 and 5, calculate = 
+ P2 + P3. Compare this value of P^ with P^ = E^ X 
and note any differences. 


TABLE OF RECORDED VALUES 





R2 

R3 

«T 

^1 

^2 

E3 

E4 

^1 


I3 


Pi 

^2 

^3 


Circuit 

1 

















Circuit 

2 

















Circuit 

3 

















Circuit 

4 


















Conclusion ; 1. The current is the same in all parts of a series circuit. 

2. The sum of the voltage drops is equal to the applied voltage, 

3. The sum of the individual resistors is equal to the total 
circuit resistance. 

4. The power dissipated by the individual resistors added 
together will equal the total power taken from the source. 

5. When an ammeter Is placed into a circuit to measure current 
it adds to the total circuit resistance. 

6. When a voltmeter is placed across the resistor to measure 
the voltage across the resistor it shunts current around 
the resistor making the resistance of that resistor appear 
to be less. 
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6:0:0 

Experiment #8 


Najne^ 
Date" 


Score 


Title; 


Unloaded Voltage Dividers 


O bjective; 1. To apply and verify the voltage divider formula. 

2. To apply the concept of voltage reference and notation. 


Reference: Same as Experiment #1 


Materials 
Required ; 


1. Circuit patch panel and connecting leads 

2. Power supply 

3. Volt - Ohm - Milliaznmeter 
Resistors as required 


Procedure : 


Determine and select the resistors to construct the voltage 
divider circuit '^f figure 1, then measure and record their 
values in table 1. 
Construct the circuit of figure 1. 



R 


■oA 


-o B 


-oc 


-O D 


Figure 1 


Using the voltage divider formula, ( 


determine and record the voltage drop ^ '^■^ I ^/ 
across each of the resistors. 

Using the V.O.M., measure and 'record the voltage across each 
of the resistors. (See Tahle l) 
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6:0:0 

Experiment #9 


Na2ne 
Date 


Score 


Title: 


Parallel circuits 


Ob.lectives : 1. To observe the action of current , voltage , resistance, and 
power values when resistors axe connected in pareuLLel. 
2. Verify the validity of the following laws that are effective 
in parallel circuits: 


I3, E.J - Ej^ = E2 - E3, 


ind 


1_ + 
1 


P„ « P, + + R 


1 _ + 
'3 


References: Same as Experiment #1 


Materials 
Required : 


1. Circuit patch panel and connecting leads 

2. Power supply 

3. Volt - Ohm - Milliammeter 
U. Resistors as needed 


Procedure: 1. Determine and select the resistors for the parallel circuit 
of figure 1, then measure and record their values in table 1. 
In selecting resistors, consider the problem of meter loading. 

2. Construct the circuit of figure 1. 


+ 






RS. 
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Figure 1 

3. Measure and record E^ then Ej^^ and Ej^ etc. to see that 
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1+. Calculate, measure and record in table 1 the individuai branch 
currents and the total circuit current to check and see 
that = 1^^ + 1^ etc. 

5. Using Ohm's law, calculate etnd record the total resistance 
of the circuit then disconnect the power supply and measure 
and record the resistance, 

1 

6. Using the conductance method, Gt = G-^ + G2 etc. R^. = , 

determine the total resistance for the circuit. Compare with 
step 5« 

7. Using readings frcrn steps 3 and k, calculate the power dissipated 
in each circuit branch. Determine the total power 

= P]_ + + P^* Compare this with the total power 

determined from Pa. = E^. x I. 





R3 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 


R 

t 

P 

1 

^2 

^3 


Iculated 














asured 















Table 1 


Conclusions ; 1. The voltage is the same for all elements of a parallel 

circuit. 

2, The total current is equal to the simi of the individual branch 
currents, 

3. The total circuit resistance is less than the resistor in the 
circuit having the lowest value. 

U. Total resistance can be determined by conductance procedures. 
5. Total resistance can be determined using Ohm's law and total 
voltage and current values • 
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6:0:0 


Student Name 


Date 


Score 


Experiment //lO 


Title : 
Objectives: 


References : 

Materials 
Required ! 

Procedure: 


Combination Circuits 

1, To observe the action of resistance, current, voltage, and 
power when resistors are connected in a series-parallel 
circuit. 

2, To b'e able to mathematically determine the single series 
equivalent resistance of a combination circuit and compare 
with the measured value, 

3, To learn to identify the series and the parallel section 
cf a combination circuit and to verify by appropriate 
measurements • 

Same as Experiment #1 


Circuit patch panel and connecting leads 
Power supply 

Volt-Ohm-Milllammeter (2 required) 
Resistors as required 

1, Determine and select the resistor to construct the 
combination circuit of figure 1* then measure and 
record their actual values in table 1. 

2. Construct the circuit of figure 1. 


3, Measure and record the branch currents and total current 
of the combination circuit and compare measured values 
with computed values . 


AAAr 




Figure 1 
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Voltage Drops 


^1 

\ 

\ 

Cal. 

Meas. 

Cal. 

Meas • 

Cal. 

Meas . 








Table 1 


5« Measure and record the voltages indicated in Table 2. 
Measurements should coni'orm to the subscript notation 
taught in class. 


E 
DA 
3al Meas 

E 

AB 
Cal Meas 

E 

AC 

Cal Meas 

E 
AD 

Cal Meas 

E 

BA 

Dal Meas 

E 

BC 

Cal Meas 

E 

BC 

Cal Meas 

E ' 
CA 

Cal Meas 

E 

CB 
Cal Meas 

E 

CD 
Cal Meas 












Table 2 

Conclusions; 1. Voltage divider expression is axi extension of Ohm's law to 

simplify circuit analysis. 


2. Voltage polarity is dependent upon reference notation used. 
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Experiment //lO cont. 


4. Measure the voltage drops for each resistor and compare 
them to the computed voltage drop for each resistor, 

5. Arrange the data to conform to Kirchhoff *s voltage and 
current laws. 




El 

E2 

E3 


It 


I?. 

I3 

I4 


Ri 

R2 

R3 

R4 

Pt 

Pi 

P2 

P3 


Measured 





















Computed 



! 
I 



















Table 1 


Conclusion; 


1. The procedures used in solving series and parallel circuit 
problems are both used to solve combination circuits. 


2. Combination circuits can be reduced to single-resistor 
series circuits . 

3. Kirchhoff *s current law applys to the parallel section 
and Kirchhoff 's voltage law applys to the series section. 

4. P.J, = + P2 + 1*3 • • • applies to series, parallel, and 
combination circuits. 

5. If expected and experimental values are to agree, close 
tolerances or actual measjured values must be used. 


\ 
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6:0:0 

Experiment #11 


Name 
Date 


Score 


Title : 


Balanced Bridge Circuit 


Objectives : 1, To establish conditions to balance a bridge circuit. 

2. To learn the resistance ratio relationships applicable to a 

baJ anced-bridge circuit. 
3* To prove that the resistance ratio relationships concept 

is valid regardless of the value of the resistors in a 

bridge circuit. 


References: Same as experiment #1 


Material 
Required : 


1. Circuit yatch panel an" connecting lead 

2. Power supply 

3. Volt - Ohm - Milliaxnmeter 
h. Resistors as required 

5. Potentiometer 


Procedure: 1. Determine stnd select the resistors to construct the balancer! 

bridge circuit of figure 1, then measure and record their 
values in table 1. (use relatively lorw values of resistors) 




Figure 1 





"3 







R Ratio 

CKT.l 











CKr.2 
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2, Construct the circuit of figure 1. 

3. Adjust Ri| until is equatl to zero (indicating balance 
bridge condition). 

h. Measure all voltage drops and and Ig. Record in table 1. 

5. Disconnect Rj^ and measure and record its value in table 1. 

6. From values in table 1^ calculate resistance ratio and record 
in table 1. 

7. Repeat procedural steps 1 through 6 with relatively large 
values of resistors. 

8. Vary supply voltage and note no change in I . 


Conclusions ; 1. When no current is flowing in center leg of the circuity 

the bridge is balanced. 

2. In reference to figure 1, the ratio of R1/R2 is equaX to 
Rg/Ri^. 

3. Regardless of the resistance values in the bridi^e^ as long as 
R^/Rg is equal to Ro/%j the bridge is balanced. 

k* In balancing a bridge 5i| is adjust to achieve proper 
ve distance ratio and by this procedure a bridge circuit 
can be used to measure resistance. 
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7:0:0 

Experiment #12 
Title: 


Naine_ 
Date" 


Score 


Power Soiirce Internal resistance and maximum gower transfer 


Objectives : 1. To determine the internal resistance of a power source. 

2. Graph the current, voltage, and power characteristics in 
a simple single source circuit when the load resistance 
values are varied from considerably below value) to 
considerably al>ove(l+ times value) the internal resistance 
of the power source. 


R eferences ; Same experiment #1 


Materials 1. Circuits patch panel and connecting leads 

Required ; 2. Power supply or battery 

3. Volt - Ohm - Milliammeter 

k* Resistors as required 


Procedure ; 1. Set the power supply for a given voltage output (10 volts). 

Measure and record the exact voltage value. (Do not change 
or make any adjustments to tne power supply while determining 
its internal resistance. 


D/O Rated Current 

Load Resistor 

Current 

Source Voltage 

lA 




1/2 




.3A 





Table 1 


2. Load the power supply with three different resistors of 
appropriate wattage and value so there are loads of l/U, 
1/2, and 3 A of the rated current range of the supply. 




-Or 


Figure 1 
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Ri 


3. For each load condition, measure and record the source 
voltage and circuit current • 

k. For each load condition determine the internal resistance of 
the source. Plot a voltage VS current graph to graphically 
illustrate the resistance. 


5. Construct the circuit of figure 2. 



8. 


Figure 2 

Adjust the power supply to a given voltage across points 
A and B. Maintain this voltage value for all measurements 
taken during this part of the experiment hy readjusting 
the power supply when necessary. 

Select resistors ha^/lng values of approximately 1/8, l/U, 
1/2, 1, 2, l+, and 8 times the value of which is used to 
simulate the internal resistance of the source. 

Load the circuit by inserting each of the resistors for 

as in figure 2. For each load condition, record the circuit 

current and voltage for Rg in tahle 2. 


Power 


R2 
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Conclusions ; !• The terminal voltage of a power supply decreases as the 
load increases where internal resistance exists* 

2. Internal resistance varies depending upon load conditions 
for most conventional power supplies • 

3. Maximum transfer of power from source to load occurs 
when the internal resistance of the source equals the load 
resistance • 
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Student Name 
Date 


Score 


Multiple Source - Circuit Analysis 

1. To verify the Klrchhoff 's law solution for a two source 
circuit. 

2. To observe and verify the Thevenin equivalent circuit 
solution for a two source circuit. 

3. To observe and verify the Norton equivalent circuit 
solutions for a two source circuit. 

4. To compare Klrchhoff 's, Thevenin 's and Norton's circuit 
analysis solutions. 

Same as experiment #1 


1. Circuit patch panel and connecting leads 

2. Power supplies or batteries (2 required) 

3. Constant rurrent power supply (if available) 

4. Resistors as required 

1, Determine and select resistors to construct the multiple 
source circuit. If power supplies are used, resistor and 
voltage values should be selected to avoid conditions which 
will cause reverse current flow through either of the power 
supplies . 

2. Measure and record in table 1 the values of the resistors 
selected, then construct the circuit of figure 1. 




^ 

Figure 1 
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3. Using Kirchhoff's laws calculate and record the currents 
and voltages for each of the resistors. 

4. Energize the circuit of figure 1 then measure and record 
the currents and voltages. Be certain source values are 
adjusted to exactly those used in calculations before 
making measurements • 


Kirchhoff's Laws 






R2 


h 

h 

h 

^2 












Computed 











Measured 












Table 1 

5. Calculate and record the values for a Thevenin equivalent 
circuit for figure 1, Assume the center resistor 

(Rl of figure 1) to be the load or removeable resistor. 
Draw the Thevenin equivalent circuit in the space provided, 

6. Remove Rj^ from the practical circuit of figure 1, then 
measure and record the Thevenin voltage. (VBA) 


7. De-energize the circuit, remove the power sources, short 
each set of circuit source leads together, then measure 
the Thevenin resistance between points B & A. 

8. Construct a Thevenin 's equivalent circuit as in figure 2. 
Be sure to set R,j^ and V^^ to the exact values measured in 


steps 6 and 7. 



TH 
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9. Using the voltage divider expression, calculate 
and record the voltage across 
10. Measure and record the voltage across . 


Date From 

Thevenin's Equivalent Circuit 


Calculate 


Me as ured 


Vth 










Table 2 


11. Calculate and record the values for a Norton's 
equivalent circuit for Fig. 1. Assume R^ to be 
the load resistor. Draw the Norton Equivalent 
circuit in the space provided. 


12. 
13. 

14. 


Replace Rl of Fig . 

the cur 
the cir 
set of 
measure the N 
constant curr 


and record 
Deenergize 
short each 
then 
If a 


struct a Norton's 
Be sure to set Rjj 
measured in steps 


1 with an ammeter then measure 
rent. (current from A to B) 
cuit, remove the power sources, 
circuit source leads together, 
ortons resistance between A & B, 
ent source is available con- 
equivalent circuit as in Fig. 3, 
and 1^ to the exact valves 
12 and 13. 



Fig. 3 

15. Using the current divider expression, calculate 
and record the current in Rl . 

16. Measure and record the current in Rl . 
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Calculate Measured 


Date From 

Norton's Equivalent Circuit 


In 










Table 3 


Conclusion : 


1. Ohm's law is not enough to solve all circuits. 

2. Kirchhoff's voltage and current laws are valid in 
practical circuit applications. 

3. A knowledge of voltage and current notation is 
important when using Kirchhoff's laws for circuit 
solution • 

4. A knowledge of simulaneous linean equations is 
essential for circuit analysis using Kirchoff*s 
laws • 

5. A thevenin equivalent circuit can be used as an 
actual equivalent for a complex two terminal 

ci r cui t . 

6. Any two terminal circuit can be simplified into a 
Thevenin or Norton equivalent circuit. 

7t Complex DC circuits can be Thevenized or Nortoniz- 
ed by assuming a load element in the complex 
circuit and considering the leads to the load as a 
two terminal source. 
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7:0:0 

ISxperiment #lk 


Name 
Date 


Score 


Title ; 
Obnectives ; 


References ; 

Materials 
Required : 

Procedure : 


U nbalanced Bridge Circuits 


1, To observe the voltage, current, and resistance characteristics 
of an unbalaced bridge circuit. 

2. To learn and verify the application of the Delta-Wye 
conversion for the solution of unbalanced bridge circuits. 

3- To learn and verify the application of the Thevenin equivalent 
circuit for determining the voltage across and current through 
the center element of a bridge circuit. 

Same as experiment #1 


1* Circuit patch panel and connecting leads. 

2e Power supply 

3. Volt - Ohm - Milliameter 

h. Resistors as required 

5. Potentiometer 


1. Determine and select resistors to construct the unbalanced 
bridge circuit of figure 1, such that current will flow through 
Rj^ from A to B. Measure and record these values in table 1. 

2. With the use of the Delta-Wye transformation expression 
and Ohm's law, calculate and record voltage for V^. Also 
calculate and record the current flow through Rj,. 

3. Construct the circuit of Figure 1, then measure and record 
the voltage and current through R^ . 
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^3 





E. 

m 

Calculated 
Condition #1 









Measured 

Condition #2 









Measured 
Condition #3 



















Table 1 


h. Reset the potentiometer (r. ) such that the bridge voltage 
will reverse the current through R , then measure and record 
the value of Rj^. 

5. With the use of Thevenin's equivalent circuit, cetLculate and 
record the voltage across Rj^ and the current through it. 

6. Measure and record the voltage across and the current through R^ 

7. Measure and record in table 2, then compare all voltages cuid 
currents in the bridge circuit. 



El 

II 


E2 



^3 




h 





Calculated 
Condition #1 
















Measured 
Condition #2 
















Measured 
Condition #3 

















Table 2 


Conclusions: j 1. Complete solutions of bridge circuits are simplified by the 

use of the Delta-Wye conversions. 

2. Solutions of unbalcuiced bridge circuits are simplified by using 
Thevenen's theorem when current through the load is of prime 
consideration. 

3. The direction of current in the center element of the bridge 
circuit can be reversed by changing the resistance of any one of th 
four resistors. 

h. Bridge circuits are very Important for testing and control 
applications. 
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Experiment #15 


Student Neune 
Date 


Score 


Title ; The Internal Resistance and Full Scale Deflection 

Sensitivity of a Basic Meter Movement 


Objectives: 1. To determine the internal resistance of a meter movement. 

2. To determine the full scale deflection sensitivitjr of a 
basic meter movement. 


Reference: Same as experiment #1 


Materials 
Required ; 


1. Circuit patch panel and connecting leads 

2. Power supply 

3 . Vo It - ohm-mi Hi amm et er 
h* Meter movement 

5* Potentiometer as needed 

6. Resistor as needed 


Procedure: 


ERLC 


1. Determine and select the resistors for the meter circuit of 
Figure 1. 

2. Construct the circuit of Figure 1. 

^AA^ 1 — ^ ^ 



@ 


r 


3. 
h. 

5. 


7. 


Figure 1 

Adjust power supply voltage for a full scale deflection 
of test meter. 

Note and record ammeter current. (This current is the full 

scale deflection sensitivity of the test meter.) 

Close switch and adjust power supply voltage until the same 

amo'ont of current , as measured in Step #3^ is flowing. 

Adjust potentiometer until test meter has a half scale 

deflection. 

Readjust power supply voltage and potentiometer alternately 
as needed to acquire half scale deflection on test meter 
and original ammeter current in Step #3. 
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8. Remove potentiometer from circuit and measiire lt6 

resistance. This value of resistance is the internal 
resistance of the test meter. 


Conclusion: 1. The current measured through the test meter at full 
scale deflection determines the fuU scale deflection 
sensitivity. 

2. Methods other than direct resistance measurement must 
.be devised for measuring internal resistance of a 
meter movement to prevent damage to the meter movement 
and to improve the accuracy of the measurement. 
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9:0:0 


Student Name 
Date 


Score 


Experiment #l6 


Title : 
Objectives: 

References : 

Materials 
Required : 

Procedure: 


Constructing and testing a Multi-Range Ammeter 


1. To design circuitry that will convert a basic meter movement 
into a two range ammeter. 

2. Construct and test circuit designed in objective #1 
(Figure 1 and Figure 2) 

Same as experiment #1 


1. Circuit patch panel and leads as needed 

2. Power supply 

3. Volt-ohm-milliammeter 
Meter movemeter 

5. Resistors as needed 

6. Range s^rLtch (SPOT make before break switch) 


1. Determine and select resistors for the meter circuit of 

Figure 1 using sensitivity and resistance values determined 
in Experiment #15- 


2. Construct circuit of Figure 1. 

3. Connect the multi-range ammeter (in Figure l) into the circuit 
of Figure 2 to test its accuracy. 




Figure 1 
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Figure 2 


Adjust the power supply for numerous values of current 
requiring the use of both ranges of the experimental 
meter and conpare its readings to thoiighes of the 
standard ammeter, (in switching r6:iges, the switch must 
make to the next range before it breaks from the last 
range.) 


Conclusion: 1. By using parallel circuit theory, a circuit can be 

designed that will allow the use of a basic meter movement 
to measure currents much larger than the movements fuU 
scale deflection sensitivity. 

2. It was found that the meter movement would be damaged if the 
ranges were switched while current was flowing unless the 
switch made to the next shunt before it broke from the 
last shunt. 
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9:0:0 

Experiment // : 17 


Student Name 

Date Score 


Title: 


Constructing and Testing a Multi- Range Voltmeter 


Ob j ectives : 


1. To design circuitry th&\t will convert a basic 
meter movement into a two range voltmeter. 

2. Construct and test circuit designed in objective 
#1. (Fig. 1 and Fig. 2) 


Re f erences : Same as Exp. #1 


Ma terials 
Required : 


1. Circuit patch panel and connecting leads 

2. Power supply 

3 . Vol t-ohm-mi Hi ammeter 

4. Meter movemeter 

5. Resistors as needed 

6. Range switch (SPDT break before make) 


Procedure 


Determine and select the resistors for the multi- 
meter circuit using senstitiuity and resistance 
values determined in Experiment #15. 


A^v■ 


Fig. 1 


erJc 


2 . 
3. 


Construct the circuit: of Fig. 1 

Connect the multi-range Voltmeter (in Fig. 1) into 
the circuit of Fig. 2 to test its accuracy 




PS. 

/ 



-ex 


® 



Figure 2 
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Adjust the power supply for numerous values of 
voltages requiring the use of both ranges of the 
experimental meter and compare its reading to 
thoughts of the standard voltmeter, (In switching 
ranges the switch must break from the last range 
before it makes on the next range , ) 

By using series circuit theory a circuit can be 
designed that will allow the use of a basic meter 
movement to measure voltages much larger than the 
movements full scale deflection voltage. 
It was found that the meter movement would be 
damaged if the ranges were switch while current 
was flowing unless the switch broke from the last 
multiplier range before it makes on the next 
mul tiplier range. 
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9:0:0 

Experiment # 18 


Student Name 
Date 


Score 


Title: 


Ob j ecti ves 


Materials 
Required : 


Procedure 


ERIC 


Constructing and Testing a Multi- Range Ohmmeter 

1. To design circuitry that will convert a basic 
meter movement into a two range ohmme ter . 

2. Construct and test circuit designed in objective 
//I. 


Reference ; Same as Experiment //I . 


1, 
2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 
7, 

1. 

2, 


3, 
4, 


Circuit patch panel and connecting leads 
Power supply 
Volt-ohm-milli amme ter 
Me ter move me nt 

Resistors as needed (precision type) 
Potentiometer (zero adjust) 
Range switch (spst) 


the meter movement 


Calculate IFSD , RM and EM of 
(Refer to Experiment //15.) 

Using a 1.5 Volt battery and test points A & B 
shorted, (Fig. 1) for full scale deflection. 
(Subtract the meter resistance from the total 
resistance and divide this difference of resis- 
tance into two resistors as shown in Fig. 1 with 
approximately 70% of the resistance in the fixed 
res is tor . ) _ 

cURRENr UMITING 

V+ 


R 


T 

A 



Fig. 1 


Construct the circuit of Fig. 1 
With test leads shorted together determine if 
adjusting zero ad just will bring pointer to full 
scale deflection. (zero ohms) 

Calculate the resistance necessary between test 
leads A & B and their corresponding current values 
for 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, 1/16, and 3/4 full scale 
deflection and record in Table 1. (Note the 
resistance between test leads A & B that causes 
half scale deflection is equal to the circuit 
resistance with points A 4 B shorted.) 
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CIRCUIT 1 
(RXIO) 

CIRCUIT 2 
(RXl) 

SCALE 

■n 

rt 


Rtest 

RT 

T m 

Rtest 

^ SHUNT 

1/2 








1/4 








1/8 








1/16 








3/4 









Table 1 


7, 
8, 
9, 
10, 


11, 


Alter the circuit of Fig. 1 as shown in Fig. 2 and 
calculate the shunt resistor. 


AW 



Fig. 2 


B 


Repeat step #5 using Fig. 2 and record in Table 1. 
Construct the circuit in Fig, 2. 
Repeat step #4. 

Layout a scale, for the test ohm-meter, that will 
correspond to the scale markings on the meter 
movement and the information in Table 1. 
Using precision resistors check the accuracy of 
the test ohm-meter at various positions on the 
scale for both ranges. Compare to a standard 
ohmme t er . 



Conclusion ; 1. The ohmmeter scale markings found in a typical 

volt-ohm-milli ammeter are of the back off type. 
(Reads from right to left.) 
2. Regardless of the ohmmeter range being used, the 
calibrations goes from right to left, zero to 
infinity, in an exponential progression. As the 
ranges are changed the central of scale numbers 
move right or left so that the center scale read- 
ing varies by powers of ten . 
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The current limiting resistance in series with the 
meter movement needs to be made from two resistors 
a fixed and a variable. The reasons for this are: 

A. To prevent meter damage by inadvertantly turn- 
ing the current limiting resistance to zero. 

B. By having approximately 70% of the series 
resistance fixed and 30% variable the zero 
adjust function can be adjusted more accu- 
rately. 
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11:0:0 

Experiment //19 


Student Name 

Date Score 


Title: 


Capacitors in D , C , Circu it 


Ob j ectives 


1. Observe that a capacitor will hold a charge even 
after the power soarce has been removed. 

2. Verify that T = RC . 

3. Verify that CT = Ci + C2 when capacitors are con- 
nected in parallel • 

4. Verify that CT = 1 when capacitors are 

1/Ci + I/C2 
connected in series. 

5. Verify that with a voltage applied across two 
capacitors in series, a proportionately larger 
voltage will appear across the smaller capacitor 
and a proportionately smaller voltage will appear 
across the larger capacitor. 


Re f erences : Same as Experiment //I 


Materials 
Required : 


1. 
3, 


Circuit patch panel and connecting leads. 
Power supply 

Volt-ohm-milliamme ters (2 identical units re- 
quired . ) 

Capacitors as needed (oil filled - not electroly- 
tic. ) 

Resistors as needed 
SPST SWITCH 


Procedure 


Construct circuit in Fig. 1 (C should be at least 
5 MFD.) 



-e 0 
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Fig. 1 

Close the switch and observe voltage across the 
capaci tor . 

Disconnect the voltmeter and then open the switch, 
(Allow 5 to 10 seconds to pass.) 
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4. Reconnect voltmeter and observe the discharge of 
capacitor. 

5. Construct circuit in Fig. 2. (R should be at 
least 500kr and the capacitor at least 5 MFD.) 

R 



<2> 


sw. 


Fig, 


6. Close the switch and ob serve the voltage j ump to a 
voltage value equal to the power supply and drop 
off exponentially to zero. 


Example : P.S, = 100, R = 1,000,000 r, C = 10 WFD . 

Since T = RC , T = IXlO'^^xsXlO"^ ^ 5 
seconds. Resistor voltage will decline 
from 100 volts to 37 volts in 5 seconds. 

7. Referring to Fig. 2 place voltmeter across the 
capacitor of the circuit with the switch open. If 
values were those as in the example above the 
voltage across the capacitor will rise to 63 volts 
5 seconds after the switch is closed. 

8. Repeat steps 6 and 7 with another 5 MFD capacitor 
(C2) placed in parallel with C^. Observe T = RC , 
now equals 10 seconds. 

9. Repeat steps 6 and 7 with the 5 UFD capacitor (C2) 
placed in series with C-j^. Observe, T = RC , now 
equals 2 1/2 seconds. 


Conclusion ; 1. A good quality capacitor will hold a charge long 

after the voltage is removed. 

2. When a voltage is applied across a resistor and a 
capacitor connected in series, the capacitor 
voltage will rise exponentially to 63% of the 
value of the applied voltage in a time in seconds 
equal to the product of the resistance in ohms 
times the capacitance in farads. Immediately upon 
the application of the applied voltage the voltage 
across the resistor will rise instantatiously to 
value determined by E = IXR, and from that point it 
will decay exponentially to 37% of the applied 
voltage in one RC time constant. (T = RC) 

3. When connecting capacitors in parallel the total 
capacitance is equal to the sum of individual 
capacitor values. C^ = + C2. 

Er|c 


4, When connecting capacxtcrs in series the total 
capacitance can be calculated by using the 
following formulas: 



As a check to accuracy the value of capacitance 
will always be less the lowest value of capaci- 
t ance . 
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READING CURRENT vVITH AN AMIffii'ER 
Lab Report 
Electronics 1 
Section 2 


H. Rey Kleinman 
10/31/67 
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OBJECTIVE: 1) To te.-.ch the student to re^a tne animeter. 

2) So the student can see the vcrilicition of 

Ohms ana Kirchof f s ' laws. 
5) To observe loading efiects in the ammeter. 

P'FPF.RSIJCE : Class notes, the text, ana the last exercise 
on the loading effects of the voltmeter. 

MATERIALS: P.O. board; five resistors; ammeter 

INTROL-JCriON : Before beginning this exp.^riment the com- 
r)onants should be testea to verify thc»t the;y are of the righw 
v^lue ana that they are in good conaition. 

There are several precautions thot need to be observed 
in oraer to protect t- e meter and to be able to accomplish tfe 
the re-'dings in the shortest possiole time ana with the most 
possible accuracy. As with all otner measurments, the r 
readiing should be first calculated so the meter can be 
placed at the correcii: range, this will also he.ljv the 
student visualize better Ohmns ' law. To protect tne meter f 
from damaf?;e the le-'^^ds need to be placed with the proper 
polarity. Just in ca;-^e a mistake h^)S i;cen make in the c: 
calculations, the lenos sr^oald be lightly tap^^ert on the test 
points and vvatch the needle reactions. If the ne..ole stjrts 
to -30 tne wrong way, the leaas have been reversed, but if the 
lead was Ju^st tappeo there wilx not be time for the meter to 
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be damai.rA,d; the same is true it the v;roag ran^- h.-.s oeen 
selected and the neeale accelerates to where it will bend 
at the stop. 

In tnip exercise loading effects of the meter will 
again be observed only with slightly different effects 
than were observea with the voltmeter. 

PROCEEDTJRE: .All data and results will be given on seperate 
data sheets with the circuits. The proceedure will 
contain only tne proceed usea to ootain these results. 

On circuit #1 the laws were usea to calculate the 
totals for R, E, and I, Then from these results the 
current was calculated for each of the test points as 
shown on the circuit. 

Using the results obtained from the lav;s the meter 
is then set and the readings taken at each of the test 
point^^. In all cases the readings were lower than the 
calcul^^ted results, from the meter loading, but they were 
not nearly a pronuunced as they were with the voltmeter 
readint^.s . 

The resistors wore then changed, to conform to the 
circuit fr'^ on the second data sheet* As before the results 
were first calcul^^ted ■sna then the readings taken. 

Vv'ith the resistors iiet up in this manner they show 
\ip bntter the effects of the meter loading. In order to 
see exactly wh-^t han;.enr^ the meter is taken as another 
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resistor -in series with the^^e values: 

• 05 ma range has ^,000 ohms T>esistgnce 

5.0 rra range has 200 ohms resistance 

50.0 ma range has 20 ohms resistance 

500.0 ma rango has 2 ohms resistance 

All of the re dings were taken on the 5-0 mn range 
therefore the meter was seen as a 2C0 ohms resistor, 
With tril ' information the calcula tions were made agr^iin 
and the meter loading was determined with the results 
shown on the data sheet. 
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CCICLJSICiJ : The exercise fufillea its oojedtives by 
having bhe student take numerous readings ther^bj' 
incre:^sin?5 the proriciency in re^iaing the ammeter. Also 
by comparing his use of the laws v/ith the results obtained 
■vlth the meter the student can visualize better the usefulness 
of the la'.vs and their validity. 

The student learns what ammeter loadings are^ how they 
affect his readings ^ and how to avoid them as much as 
possible. The loading of the arnmeter as shown on the data 
srefit Hve actually negative loadings^ in other 'vordar, there 
is actually less current flowing through the circuit than 
vvh-^ t sho'^ld .^ctuall;^ flow. This is :^o because the extra 
resis tance( the meter) actually increases the tofeal resistance 
^nd lovrers the total current that will flow with a given 
pot^ntiol noplied . In the case of the amraeter the reading 
should be taken on the highest possible scale to reduce the 
•neter's resistance. 
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BRIDGE CIRCUITS 


Lab Report 
Electronics 1 
Stdtion 2 
Mr* James 


H» Rej Kleininan 


1/15/68 (y"^"^' 
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OBJECTIVE: 1) To calculate and test a wya circuit equivelent 

to the given delta circuit. 
2) Set up the given bridge circuity calculate and 
is^aeure all voltagea and currents on all resis- 
tors. Also calculate and Hiasure the total 
current and the total resistance. 


REFERENCE: Chapter 8 especially pages 186 - 191. Class 
notes and tie lectures by Mr. James and Mr. 
Hacking. 

MATEGIALS: A selection of resistors of values as given in 
the circuity a power supply ^ and the students 
multimeter with appropiate leads. 


INTRODUCTION: In order for the student to perform tiis exercise 
it is necessary th^t he know all of the basic laws and their 
variations (Ohm*s and Elrchoff *s) and he must also know the 
deity andwye circuit transformations and how to ndce the calc- 
culations in these forms to find current , voltage, and 
^ resistance values. The student must realize that in a delta 
ciicuit there are no basic series or parallel circuits. He 
must also realize that the wye circuit is not the actual 
circuit but only what the source will "see". In working the 
bridge circui^^ the student will have to remove a part of it 
as a delta circuit and aid the results onto the remaining 

portion of the bridge for the final analysis. 
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PROCEEDUBE: In this exercise all the calculations ad results 
will be given on • seperate data sheet that wili. aLso show 
the original and the transformed circuits* 

The student first is to take the portion ol the bridge 
circuit in delta formation and transforxo it into a wye 
circuit* By the use of the formulas as shown on the data 
sheet the resistances of tne wye circuit are calculciteu* 
After the calculations are complete the w;ye and delta circuit 
are buitt and the resistances are read^ 

The bridge circuit is built and the voltages ana currents 
are calculated for each resistor then they are measured^ and 
compared with the calculated redults* The total current and 
the toatal resistance is calculated then these are measured 
ana compared* 

CONCLUSION** In this exercise the student comes to realize 
that there are circuits which will not fall into the 
catagories of series ^ parallel, or oonbinations of the two* 
He learns the transformations necessary then to work these 
circuits . 
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MULTIPLE VOLTAGE SOURCE CIRCUITS 


Lab Report 
Electronics 1 
Section 2 
Mr. James 



H* Rey Kleinjnan 

12/10/67 
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OBJECTIVr.: 1. To teach the stuaeat the action and 
distribution of current and voltage in 
circuits containing more than one source. 
There will be two different circuits. 


REFERENCE: Chapters 5i^i and 8 of the class te^t; also 
theory class notes and notes on the lecture 
by Mr. James. 

-MAJTERlAItS: Circuit boards and various resistors- 4 25 ohm 

resistors, two variable power supplies^ and the 
students multimeter. 


INTRODUCTION: The student wi i 1 have to know sll of the 
current and voltage laws^ Ohm's and Kirchoff 's, in order to 
complede this exercise. Since there will be two sources 
used in this exerciee it will be more difficult for the student 
to realize the direction of current flow, therefore it will 
be necessary that the stuaent remember to protect hi meter. 
There *ill also be voltage and current ranges that are inore 
difficult to calculate and more chance for errors. The s 
student should just tap the leads of hie meter anci watch the 
action of the needle to be sure he has made no mistake in his 
calculations. 

The power supplies , as shown in the la«t exercise^have 
a very small internal resistance. This low resistance is 
noticable only niien the current is flowing the correct way 
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through the supply* By using some of the values given in 
this exercise the current will be flowing backward through 
one of the supplies , therefosw there will be quite a high 
resistance against it and the readings will be quite a bit 
smaller than what will be calculated* 

One of the resistors will get overheated on the largewt 
voltage value and should actually be a larger resistor, but 
one is not available so the student should make the reading 
as quickly as possilile to prevent damage to this resistor. 

PROC££DUB£: There are two diffecent circuits in this 
exercise and four voltage changes in one of the power 
supplies for each of the circuits* All of the circuits and 
calculations will be given on the data sheet* 

Set up circuit number 1 and calculate for voltages 
of ^ vol^a^nd 10 volts on supplies. After the calculstionsi 
energise the circuit and take voltage and current readings 
and compare the results* After this is done change one of the 
supplies to read 12*^ volts , calculate then take the readings; 
then proceed with these steps after changing th suppljrvto 
7.5 volts and then 5 volts. 

Ararange the circuit as number 2 and follow the same 
steps that were followed on circuit number 1, using the 
same volta^jes 10, 12*5$ 7*5f and 3 volts 
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CONCLUSION: The exercise has introduced the student to 
a new area in his fie Id , that of having more thali one 
source in a circuit. It has brought to mind that it is 
possible for the current to actually flow backward tnrough 
a source and how these aiffeaent currents add and subtract 
in different parts of the circuit. Most actual circuits 
have more than one source therefore this will be good 
training. 
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fi^ T 1 r.en.s i. t i. v i tj of a-^ ^let'^.r- rnnvtrrpnh. 

tfar.r the r tHilr now t.c^ nir i:':;r i'.fiO l-'lf,. 

1 r- ^ i p tanc e of -1 -^-p hr- r . 

•^i. ...wlj: C'^^pt -^^^rr. r-ia- f^. of h--*:-" tnxt -^n rn;: ..^n i ^ ' srT' ; C'r.r :~ 
1 Rws for -prif'S ; ^--i 1 1 1 ' r-'^ 'if.- v"i n^-:, • 

• n rir, f' f~ p: , VV-T p f "PP ' 3 1 ' ^ ^' ! " ' : n ^'I in ' ' ; : ; t P 

0 1 sf; .1.'^ t r . 

^ np t :^ ; V r.rrr n u r-^ n ; : n \ r^O i i t h 0 'i r "i , * i rv^ 3 1 t i r <^ f . - v 
r p rr i ■ ■ t p n ^' c 1 c ) / r. .■ *i n « : n v ' ■? r- " i. r- ' • . 

; ; J -n • ^ ^ri Q .'v * r t ■ 0 T'ri^' t : 1 s p r 0 i r-' ^ ^ i r • . ^ n : 
q ") ^ q p h h ^! *- ■ o TP*"- r"" : VP p '"■ p ' : p. p p ; ] " t- ' t : * i f, T • j ' 

"k o p T 1 p P h 1 ^ '■'1 ' 1 n P p. P '"^ " ' i "^P ♦-' i i •''^ ' P p' * * ' ! ' 1 '"^ I- .X ,. 

o t ■ i t r ■; * i. *^ t p ' ■ e ; ri i') .f t h p j;vr i p f: • T ^' 1 <■ ^ n t rr^ i ^ 
k P o v; w^' : : « ^, ^. ^ TP r) t; h^- h > ■ e " T* ) 1 1 n n '-i 1. p p • - p ^ t i 'r t^^ • f h h - ■ 

f-^;^ >. ^ f; In ? ^ o f 1 . r» M r P ! ) ^ t O f / ' ' J P P t t ^ .'1 t". V T-^ P f j P p 

^» iio- -"r" -^v^'*. "'•r*^, h^'p 'Mof^r^-p t-^Q drl'/'"' it to j'u M ^:r^'^}r r f 1 n p f- ' o - 
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THp t'v ^- • Tv^h "TP-Hi 7^ hr';f, :)V r^t'-' v-r»i:h'' 

^ ^. '*."]'*. ^ **. • T» r> 1 q ^ o q f f, ' P r'^ + nr^ . ; r-. /J >•>•.- V.,'-- . • ' »- 

p'c»-r« -^'r n p "p^' ^ 0 1". i ■ "^.Ti n f* t", h '3 t". ' i d t". r^f* t"* " n 1 1 ■'. 
■p.-rjlj-'P {-^v^'-.f M T r? n^pt;R"p wi. : ]. "^^ t r*p.^O 1.00 "M - ''^ ') •■i'^t^.-, 

Vnp-j'ip.p if, j h^t'vpen. two qc;-i1ps. H^- will. -'Vc- tr >' )^'' • 
:-ov<^frt^nt ^o only h.'^lf scal<p r.p.ri e.c t 'vcn ^Mi;: • \ n ' ■ r ".'.n-^;- 
v;-i I 1 i. 1 1 -re n -i f ^ ill s c n le . 0^ ^- 1 i T i ^ n : . 


•"^tn *^he-t :?n;i PM'ipn«;-^te whnt HI \VM:lri v'-^tfi n:t 
vnriqblp r^rii^t-'p in the ci.rrn.t, Tm' v"' i^'^.-^e r^rr^:- 
■ -iRRumir^, ^ volte:Tp (10 -roltr^). 

Sy •'^d jnf^ti.p.^ hhe v/^ri^ble r)Ower f^upr ly tn rp.'=*d .OS 
rri'li /-^moF. or> the mill t im<=? t er the movement p^. r^-^i^i hnl*" 
j^C'i 1 o or 1 on tr^e pc^=ile. TMf^ then will c;^o,v th'^* ptu-i^^'^t 
t^^nt what he rf^nd on the metf?r, nhat fuil s';Hp senF i. t; i vn'J y 
w^^R .1 Tillli amop., WPS correct. 

To check the r<=?s i stance of the met<^r t^'c v-'T-i-^bL- 
r*Psi-tor win h'-jvc- to be put intr: thf= c'l rc .it ;;AiT"i1 1 ^^1 , 
..r r;.«o7.^n t fV C 1 TO U. t , HPci b^^'' ri ] 1 0 m H 1 1 H r 1 ^;dJu.s^,i if t'r.C 

^^eoirt^'r '^•^(^ t^^p voltp.ge arnOJed until thp : t'l.ipnt^s •^i:'' t i r • r.t 

^^PM.'ip .OS 1 ' 1 i r^nns -ind the movement ve''.6p: .ors or .7? 

on itr» sc^^lf*. ?,';en this point Ls reachpc t'-.p shijdent ka.'^v.-r. 
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froTi thf^ p^ir-ille] ci.ro laws that since half rjf t'.oh'-'^ 
curr'f^nt; is {^oin^ tpr.'-iiJ^h the rnPt^'r riovenr.ont thp nth^r h-iW 
r»*Vi.- t b-'^ goi n/?; thrruf^h tr^e vari^^ble i-i-slRtor, th'^refor^ 
tr^ resi st-nncps ^iust he the f^^^mp (t^ie movRn.eri t ' j-: Mid t};f» 
Viri'ibV- ntVRi^, tc-rs ) , Then t'^kir:^ the resi.j^-t^^r .out of t- 
n='-ci7i.t '^r\^ me^nsurin^ i.t the rt^'siptance of the r r/pnient 
1.9 known to be the r^npip re^d on the res L=' tor. 

CC^OLHiSlOii: The exercipp fulfillpd i t^^ nwrijos-^ mi th-it it 
shov;ed t;:'-"^ stadent v;hMt is mF.rint bv f^J i 1 j^^o.'^](? r:r- ries t ion 
Rnd by hn/inp; h\rr> mpj-^qurp what thp cureont w;^? •-t rnll .'^•^rjlf--; 
dpfleori-n he .'iMg to find out v.hnb.ti^e i vi ty of 

i-.hp '^eter riovement Wir, 

In ordoT' thnt th(^. ^:tudent !7i^3y Ip-irn to ol'^::^ r:i(^ters 
into ci.i^r. ;ibs so thMt instantaneous readings m-iv of^ tqken 
he must l.parn hov; to dntermine hovj the movement is going 
to eTfoot thp oiro'iit. In tnis exf^rcise thp st iaent had 
to determine the resistance of the meter moverri-:r. t nhr:rfore 
he cnn c^^lculate how it will effect the circn in which It 
is applied. This c-^lcul^ion is also importr ^t in the 
appl ic'^^ t i-on of the movement as an nmrneter,an ohm npter 
and a voltmeter. 
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MULTI-RANGE MILLIAftaiET 


Lab Report 
Electronics 1 


H. Rey Kie .nman 
11/16/67 
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OBJECTIVE: 1. to understand zhe nature of tht circuit 

involving a shunt resistor to make a multi- 
range ammeter . 

2. To learn to calculate the value of the shurtt 
resistor . 

3. To teach the student to make up combinations 

of resistors to give him the exact value r.^.<^.ded. 

REFERENCE: Chapter three of the text on Qhm's Irsw for 
series and parallel circuits. 
Class notes and the lectures bv ?;lr. James. 
The last lab report on Meter movement full 
scale sensitivity aiia meter res^staaoe. 

MATERIALS: A Meter movement and circuit bOHrd, A inultineter 

and resistors as they are oaloula bed bj t* e studeat 

lirTPCDUCTION: In this exercise it is neces. ary that the .^hudf;n 
know ^nd be able to use the Chrr's laws, al^"^^ hhe r^ov;er fo-^mul-f: 
so hp can select the correct size of resistor. 

The student must realize that resistors ^re n.^t rPH'ip in 
every concievab'le size as it would take millions. The 
co^oMny^^. will usually make any special resir-^tor but this 
action m.-nke them vei^y expensive. Th-e other -^.ternative t^r 
student har-: i.i to use series and i:>arallel resistors to vc 
hin the resistance needed. 
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The p^tudent mui=:t realise thut thp meter movement will 
only i^ef^snre iOO micro amps and that he will h-^.ve to employ 
shunt -npsistors (multipliers) to carry the extra 1 o;^d 
nhoyr- the TOO rricro amps t' e meter carries. 

The strident wi i 1 h- yp to measure again or use tne 
resistance measurment taken in thf last exercise. It woulo 
nrobnhly bp best to mnr-^sure thi:: n'-ain as the bn-'^^lr 
rrny h'^jvp b: eu switcbpd and this meas':':"ement is essential. 
This i tr o resistar^ce of trie moveme'it rbs^lf. 

It i.s neceSv^nry nlc;o thab the stu'.lent be ab':.- to 
ccn/rert t^^--^ regain "-s on the sdale of the movement to 
mil li 3^r r , 

PRCCSZr >RE: T^-^ ^cale con v*^- rsions and tbe ca Ic^ 1 "! ^. i one; ^nd 
hbp^*^ rf^sults vrill be given on the data sh^et. 

The movpment is to be made first into an amm^tcT^ 
that v;il1 tipqsure at full scale deflection 1 mi I ] i amp, 
Gince thp movement v/i] 1 only measure 100 micro ar : s it is 
necessary to shunt it v;ith a resistance that will ^iliow 
the remaining .9 ^illi amns to flow through it. 

By assuming a voltage of ten it will be necer^^ary to 
calr^ulat'^ and employ a voltage drop resistor Rl ti-'is will 
he done by ohm's law. The reason that ten is ehor>en is thn 
it is difficult to adjust the power supply where it would 
deliver only 1 milli amp ark the low resistance that is the 
movement and the shunt resistors. 
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The shunt rer.\r,tnr v/ill nirvre to oe ouit-.f- •^cc:irHtp ^^n- i 
prob^ibly will not be possiblr to rind one oj.' th<^ exact rcr ' 
tnn.ce therefore it will be nf-:ce.^.s':rj to clone, hit s1i:-;rM^. 
-ibo\rp qnd thpn drop the resis t.^^nce more by pTy other r'^r-'s 
tor?. In parallel. A'^ shown in the data shept it took h 
combination of four different rf^sistcrs in p.-^irallel, in t- Ir^ 
P'-^rticular case, to arrive at the correct re^^ifetMnce, 

After the Imilli amp meter has been calculcited snd tren 
assembled and tested the student will then «pply the s^ne 
process in making a JO railli ammeter. 

COJiCLlI .ICN: The exercise has accomplished thr objectives 
by actually having the student make a multi rnnge ammeter 
and ♦•.ben making him test it with a known Ptnnderd^ assumed 
to b^=^ coi^rect,. By going through the proceed jre the pturient 
studied out what made the meter into a multiranje meter 
and 'vhat calculations were necessary. 

The exercj se also taught the student a very irnportarit 
facet of Ohm's lav/ and that is how he could make an exact 
or very accurate resistance by using combiniions of non 
pxcict resistors. This idea will save him tin-e, money and 
much bother when he gets oat on the Job. 
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SECTION II 

Behavioi-al Objectives 
for 

Alternating Current Electricity 
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UNIT 1:0:0 Introduction to Alternating Curren t 


PURPOSE 
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To introduce alternating current and voltage with emphasis on the 
definitions and the relationships pertinent to phase, frequency, 
and amplitude variations which are essential to the study of A-C. 


CONTENTS , 

1:1:0 Review DC Units 

1:2:0 Nature of Alternating Current and Voltage 

1:3:0 Induced Voltages 

1:4:0 AC Slnewave Characteristics 

1:5:0 Producing AC Voltage 

1:6:0 Circuit Components, Symbols, and Notations 

1:7:0 Multipolar Generators 

SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Having complp.ted this unit the student should be able to: 

1:1:0 Review DC Current 

1:1:1 pass an examination on direct current after a comprehensive 
review. 

1:1:2 explain the effect and show a graphic result of the current 
in a DC circuit using a regular-interval switch. 

1:1:3 explain the effects and show a graphic result of the 
current in a DC circuit having a polarity reversing 
switch, 

1:1:4 explain the effect and show a graphic result of the 
current in a basic DC circuit having a continuously 
varying resistor. 

1:2:0 Nature of Alternating Current and Voltage 

1:2:1 state or write a definition of alternating current and 

voltage and indicate the requirements for the production 
of each. 
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UNIT 1:0:0 Introduction to Alternating Current 

1:2:2 state or write a definition and show a graphic 
repre:?entation for each of the following terms: 
alternation, cycle , period, frequency , phase , 
and amplitude. 

1:2:3 show a graphic representation of an AC voltage 
superimposed upon a DC voltage. 

1:2:4 list the parts of an AC generator and explain 
the functions of each. 

1:3:0 Induced Voltages 

1:3:1 state or write the factors affecting the magnitude 
of induced voltage and describe electromagnetic 
induction . 

1:3:2 determine the polarity of induced voltage for each 
alternation of a cycle. 

1:3:3 describe the result of rotating a coil or conductor 

in a magnetic field and explain why the instantaneous 
voltages will be changed as the angle of rotation 
changes . 

1:3:4 plot instantaneous values of output voltage in 10° 
intervals for the rotation of a coil in a magnetic 
field. 

1:3:3 illustrate the principal of Lenz's law. 

1:4:0 AC Sinewave Characteristics 

measure AC voltages with various meters and indicate 
the correct AC value for each reading. 

use any given or measured AC voltage or current value 
and find the nns, peak, average, or peak to peak values. 

measure the peak to peak voltages present in an AC 
circuit using an oscilloscope. 

determine the number of alternations, the frequency, 
period and phase for any frequency of alternating 
current by the use of an oscilloscope. 

explain the changes of output voltage that will occur 
when the speed of a generator changes. 

explain the difference between a degree as used in 
mechanical calculation and a degree as applied to 
electricity • 
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1:4:2 


1:4:3 


1:4:4 


1:4:5 
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UNIT 1:0:0 Introduction to Alternating Current 


Producing AC Voltage 

1:5:1 determine the frequency of a generator when given the 
rpm and solve for the rpm when the frequency is given, 

1:5:2 compute the induced voltage when speed of flux cutting 
and flux density are given. 

1:5:3 determine the positions where maximum voltage would be 
generated from a pictorial representation of a coil in 
a generator. 

Circuit Components 9 Symbols, and Notations 

1:6:1 draw and identify the symbols for basic AC components. 

1:6:2 explain and use st:andard notations for voltages and 
currents in AC circuits. 

1:7:0 Multipolar Generators 

1:7:1 list the differences between two pole and multipolar 
generators and indicate the advantages of one over 
the other r 

1:7:2 show graphically the output of a 3 phase alternator. 

1:7:3 list the steps required to test a basic generator 

for proper operation by use of visual inspection and 
measurement y actually test a basic generator. 

1:7:4 test a basic generator by using visual and measurement 
techniques . 


1:5:0 


1:6:0 
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LfNiT 2:0:0 Vectors and Phase in AC Circuits 


PURPOSE 


To introduce ve.ctors and complex algebra as analytical tools for 
the understanding of amplitude and phase relationships • 


CONTENTS 

2:1:0 Definition of Vectors and Phasors 

2:2:0 Vector Addition and Subtraction 

2:3:0 Fundamental Trigonometry 

2:4:0 Complex Algebra and "J" Operator 

2:5:0 Value of AC Current and Voltage 

2:6:0 Phasci, Amplitude, and Time Relationships 

SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 
2:1:0 Definition of Vectors and Phasors 

2:1:1 name the two characteristics of a vector quantity 
and illustrate them by a diagram. 

2:1:2 explain the distinction between "vector" and 
"phasor." 

2; 1:3 define the following terms: initial and terminal 
point, reference angle, magnitude, resultant, 
equivalent vectors, opposite or negative vectors, 
and vector components. 

2:2:0 Vector Addition and Subtraction 

2:2:1 explain the necessity for vector addition and 

indicate why ordinary arithmetic addition cannot 
be used appropriately. 

2:2:2 determine magnitude and direction from a diagram of 

a vector by actual measurement, and conversely, given 
a magnitude and direction draw a diagram representative 
of the vector quantity. 
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UNIT 2:0:0 Vectors and Riase in AC Circuits 


2:2:3 draw the vector sums of resultants of tvo given 
vectors quantities, expressed geometrically, by- 
means of the vector triangle method. 

2:2:k draw the vector sums or resultants by two given 
vector quantities, expressed geometrically, by 
means of the parallelogram method. 

2:3:0 Fundajnental Trigonometry 

2:3-1 define the basic trigonometric fui-ctions, sine, 
cosine, and tangent. 

2:3:2 determine the sine, cosine, or tangent of a given 
angle from a trigonometry table and with a slide 
rule. 

2:3:3 Determine the angle having the numerical value of 

a trigonometric function using a trigonometry table 
and a slide rule. 

2:3:^ determine horizontal and vertical components, by 
using trigonometric functions, when magnitude and 
direction are given. 

2:3:5 determine the vector's magnitude and direction when 
the horizontal and vertical con5)onents are given. 

2:3:6 determine the unknown quantities of a right triangle. 

2:^:0 Complex Algebra and "j" Operator 

2:h:l define real numbers, imaginaxy numbers, complex 
numbers, and the "j'' operator. 

2:^:2 represent a complex number as a vector on a coordinate 
plane. 

2:^4:3 add and subtract vectors both geometrically and 

algebraically using ideas developed in vector algebra. 

2:^4:^4 convert a complex number in rectangular form to polar form, 

2:^4:5 convert a complex number in polar form to rectangular form. 

2:^4:6 demonstrate an understanding of complex addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, sjid division by solving a set 
of problems based on operations on complex numbers. 
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UNIT 2:0:0 Vectors and Phase in AC Circuits 


2:5:0 Value of AC Current and Voltage 

2:5:1 define the following alternating current values: 
instantaneous, peak, peak to peak, average, and 
effective . 

2:5:2 explain the meaning and application of the formula, 
e=EmSin0 and gi.ven any two of the three variables, 
solve for the other. 

2:5:3 determine the equivalent RMS, Peak, Average, or Peak 
to Peak AC value when given any other value. 

2:5:4 identify from a graphical representation each of the 
quantities Eav, Emax, Ep-p in a given sinusoidal wave 
form. 

2:6:0 Phase, Amplitude and Time Relationships 

2:6:1 illustrate graphically and explain the phase 
relationship of a voltage and current for an 
in phase condition, a leading voltage condition, 
and a lagging voltage condition. 

2:6:2 compute, and illustrate graphically the amplitude 
and phase relationship of a resultant voltage when 
two out of phase voltages are combined. 

2:6:3 determine the time difference between corresponding 

points of two out of phase voltages when the frequency 
and phase are given. 
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UNIT 3:0:0 Inductive Reactance and Impedance 


PURPOSE 

To present and explain the interactions of frequency, resistance, 
and inductance in AC series, parallel, and combination circuits, 
and to introduce methods of solution. 

CONTENTS 

3:1:0 Review of Inductance 

3:2:0 Voltage and Current Relationships in Series and Parallel 
RL Circuits 

3:3:0 Effects of Frequency in Inductive Circuits 
3:4:0 Complex Inductive Circuits 


SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 

3:1:0 Review of Inductance 

3:1:1 explain the principle of inductance, its measurement, 
and the factors affecting it. 

3:1:2 define the following: inductf?nce, self-inductance, 
mutual-inductance, henry j cciuiter or back EMF^ and 
flux linkage. 

3:1:3 solve for total inductance when given schematic 
drawings of inductors in series, parallel, and 
series-parallel, with individual inductances 
labeled. 

3:1; 4 identify symbols and state characteristics of the 
following types of inductors: audio choke, radio 
frequency choke, and power choke. 

3:1:5 explain the L/R time constant and properly use the 
universal L/r time constant chart. 

3:1:6 contrast resistive power with inductor energy storage. 

3:2;0 Voltage and Current Relationships in Series and Parallel RL 
Circuits 

3:2:1 state the voltage-current phase relationship in a 
pure inductor. 
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UNIT 3:0:0 Inductive Reactance and Impedance 


3:2:2 define inductive reactance, and solve typical 

problems when frequency and inductance are given. 

3:2:3 show the relationship between current and frequency 
by solving typical problems and building and testing 
actual circuits. 

3:2:4 determine, explain, and show the current-voltage 

phase relationships that exist in a given R-L series 
circuit. 

3:2:5 determine, explain, and show the current-voltage 
phase relationships that exist in a given R-L 
parallel circuit. 

3:2:6 define impedance in terms of an R-L circuit. 

3:2:7 show mathematically the relationship between 

resistance, inductive reactance, and impedance 
for a series R-L circuit. 


3:2:8 construct freehand vector diagrams to indicate the 
approximate values and phase angles represented by 
the rectangular and polar notation applicable to a 
series R-L circuit. 

3:2:9 solve for current, voltage, power, and power factor 
values by trigonometry and show a corresponding 
vector diagraia for a given series R-L circuit when 
component values and applied voltage and frequency 
are indicated. 


3:2:10 construct freehand vector diagrams to indicate the 
approximate values and phase angles represented by 
the rectangular and polar notation applicable to a 
parallel R-L circuit. 

3:2:11 solve for current, voltage, power, and power factor 
values by trigonometry and show a corresponding 
vector diagram for a given parallel R-L circuit when 
component values and applied voltage and frequency 
are indicated. 

3:3:0 Effects of Frequency in Inductive Circuits 

3:3:1 explain the changes that occur in I^., X^, R, Z, 9, E^., 
and El in ^ series R-L circuit v/hen the frequency is 
increased or decreased. 


3:3:2 explain the changes that occur in 1^., R, Z, 9, Ij., 
and II in a parallel R-L circuit when the frequency 
Q is increased or decreased. 
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UNIT 3:0:0 Inductive Reactance and Impedance 

3:4:0 Complex Inductive Circuits 

3:4:1 to solve for the total inductive reactance when 
given two or more inductors in series, parallel, 
or combined in series-parallel. 
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UNIT 4:0:0 Capacitive Reactance and Impedance 


PURPOSE 


ERIC 


To present and explain the interactions of frequency, resistance, 
and capacitance in A-C series, parallel, and combination circuits 
and to introduce methods of solution. 


CONTENTS 

4:1:0 Review of capacitance 

4:2:0 Voltage and Current Relationships in Series and Parallel 
R-C Circuits 

4:3:0 Effects of Frequency in Capacitive Circuits 
4:4:0 Complex Capacitive Circuits 

SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 

4:1:0 Review of Capacitance 

4:1:1 explain the principle of capacitance, its measurement, 
and the factors affecting it, 

4:1:2 define the following: capacitance, farad, and 
dielectric constant. 

4:1:3 solve for total capacitance, given schematics of 

capacitors in series, parallel, and series-parallel 
with individual capacitances labeled. 

4:1:4 identify symbols and state characterist5.cs of the 
following types of capacitors: paper, mica, 
electrolytic, ceramic, mylar, variable, adjustable, 
feed-through, and disc. 

4:1:5 explain the R-C time constant and properly use the 
universal R-C time consCiant chart. 

4:1:6 contrast resistor power with capacitor energy storage. 

4:2:0 Voltage and Current Relationships in Series and Parallel 
R-C Circuits 

4:2:1 state the voltage-current phase relationship in a 
pure capacitor. 
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Capacitive Reactance and Impedance 


4:2:2 define capacitive reactance, and solve typical 
problems when frequency and capacitance are 
given. 

4:2:3 show the relationship between current and frequency 
by solving typical problems and building and testing 
actual circuits. 

4:2:4 determine, explain, and show the current-voltage-phase 
relationships that exist in a given R-C series circuit. 

4:2:5 determine, explain, and show the current-voltage-phase 

relationships that exist in a given R-C parallel circuit. 

4:2:6 define impedance in terras of an R-C circuit. 

4:2:7 show mathematically, the relationship between resistance, 
capacitance, and impedance when given a series R-C 
circuit. 

4:2:8 construct freehand vector diagrams to indicate the 
approximate values and phase angles repreawntod by 
the rectangular and polar notation applicable to a 
series R-C circuit. 

4:2:9 solve for current, voltage, power, and power factor 

values with trigonometry and show corresponding vector 
diagram for a given series R-C circuit when component 
values and applied voltage and frequency are indicated. 

4:2:10 construct freehand vector diagrams to indicate the 
approximate values and phase angles represented by 
the rectangular and polar notation applicable to a 
parallel R-C circuit. 

4:2:11 solve for current, voltage, power, and power factor 

values with trigonometry and show corresponding vector 
diagram for a given parallel R-C circuit when component 
values and applied voltage and frequency are indicated. 

4:3:0 Effects of Frequency in Capacitive Circuits 

4:3:1 explain the changes that occur in 1^, X^, R, Z, 0, E^., 
and El in a series R-C circuit when the frequency is 
increased or decreased. 

4:3:2 explain the changes that occur in I^-, ^c* R> 2, 0, I^, 
and 1^ in a parallel R-C circuit when the frequency is 
increased or decreased. 
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UNIT 4:0:0 Cap.acitlve Recictance and Impedance 


4:4:0 Complex Capacitive Circuits 

4:4:1 solve for the total capacitive reactance when given 
two or more capacitors in series, parallel, and 
combined series and parallel. 
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UNIT 5:0:0 Series Combinations of Resistance , Inductance , and 
Capacitcince 


PURPOSE 

To develop the theoretical and mathematical requirements to study 
passive series RL, RC and RLC networks involving frequency 
variations and to analyze the effects of frequency on metwork 
response^ 

CONTENTS 

5:1:0 Series RL Circuits Review 

5:2:0 Series RC Circuits Review 

5:3:0 Series RLC Circuits 

5:4:0 Series Resonant Circuits 

5:5:0 Applications of RLC Circuits 

SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 

5:1:0 Series RL Circuits Review 

5:1:1 determine the vector diagram, total current, impedance, 
component voltage drops, phase angle, power and power 
factor when given a set of problems with the frequency, 
voltage, and component values specified. Solutions 
should include answers in rectangular and polar form, 

5:1:2 use the oscilloscope to measure values of Ej^, El, 
and the phase angles and use test equipment to 
explain the relationship between calculated and 
measured values, 

5:2:0 Series RC Circuits Review 

5:2:1 determine the vector diagram, total current, impedance, 
component voltage drops, phase angle, power and power 
factor when given a set of problems with the frequency, 
voltage, and component values specified. Solutions 
should include answers in rectangular and polar form. 

5:2:2 use the oscilloscope to measure values of Ej^, E^, and 
the phase angles and use test equipment to explain the 
relationship between calculted and measured values • 
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Series Combination of Resistance, Inductance and 
Capacitance 


5:3:0 Series RLC Circuits 

5:3:1 determine the vector diagram, total current, 

impedance, component voltage drop, phase angle, 
power, power factor, and equivalent circuit when 
given a et of problems with the frequency, voltage, 
and component values specified. Solutions should 
include answers in rectangular and polar form. 

5:3:2 use the oscilloscope to measure values of Ej^, Eq, 
and El and the phase angles and use test equipment 
to explain the relationship between calculated and 
measured values, 

5; 4:0 Series Resonant Circuits 

5:4:1 determine the value of the resonance frequency and 

plot the response curve of the basic series resonant 
circuit . 

5:4:2 define **Q" and bandwidth and list formulas to solve 
for each. 

5:4:3 solve for circuit "Q" and bandwidth, given a series 
RLC circuit with component and frequency values 
indicated. 

5:4:4 compare the magnitude of line current at resonance 
to the magnitude of current off resonance^ 

5:5:0 Applications of RLC Circuits 

5:5:1 solve for the response of a circuit to various values 
of frequency and be able to plot graphically the 
amplitude versus frequency curves of the circuity 

5:5:2 predict the response, phase angle, and component 

voltages of a given set of selected filter problems • 

5:5:3 identify hi-pass, lo-pass, band-pass, band reject, and 
smoothing filters, and describe the impedance and 
response characteristics of each at high, low, and 
intermediate frequencies using representative schematic 
diagrams • 
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UNIT 6:0:0 Parallel Coiphination s of Resistance , Inductance , and Capacitance 


PURPOSE 

To develop the theoretical and mathematical requirements to «tudy 
passive parallel RL, RC, and RLC networks involving frequency 
variations and to analyze the effects of frequency on network 
respom;e, 

CONTENTS 

6:1:0 Parallel RL Circuits Review 

6:2:0 Parallel RC Circuits Review 

6:3:0 Parallel RLC Circuits 

6:4:0 Parallel Resonant Circuits 

6:5:0 Applications of Parallel RLC Circuits 

SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 

Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 

6:1:0 Parallel RL Circuits Review 

6:1:1 determine the vector diagram, branch current, total 
current, impedance , phase angle , power, and power 
factor, when given a set of problems with the 
frequency, voltage, and component values specified. 
Solutions should include answers in rectangulcir and 
polar form. 

6:1:2 use the oscilloscope to measure values of Ij^, II, and 
phase angle and use test equipment to explain the 
relationship between calculated and measured values. 
Sampling resistor techniques should be employed. 

6:2:0 Parallel RC Circuits Review 

6:2:1 determine the vector diagram, branch current, total 
current, impedance, phase angle, power, and power 
factor, when given a set of problems with the 
frequency, voltage, and component values specified. 
Solutions should include answers in rectangular and 
polar form. 

use the oscilloscope to measure values of Ij^, 1^, and 
phase angle and use test equipment to explain the 
relationship between calculated and measured values. 
Sampling resistor techniques should be employed. 
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UNLT 6:0:0 l^arailel Combinations of Resistance, Inductance, and Capacitaiu^e. 

6:3:0 Parallel RLC Circuits 

6:3:1 determine the vector diagram, branch currents, total 
current, impedance, phase angle, power, power factor, 
and equivalent circuit when given a set of problems 
with the frequency, voltage, and component values 
specified. Solutions should include answers in 
rectangular and polar form. 

6:3:2 use the oscilloscope to measure values of Ij^, 1^, 

Iq, and phase angle and use test equipment to explain 
the relationship between calculated and measured values. 

6:4:0 Parallel Resonant Circuits 

6:4:1 determine the value of the resonance frequency and 

plot the response curve of the basic parallel resonant 
circuit . 

6:4:2 define "Q" and bandwidth and list formulas to solve 
for each. 

6:4:3 solve for circuit **Q*' and bandwidth, given a parallel 
RLC circuit with component and frequency values 
indicated . 

6:4:4 compare the magnitude of line current at resonance to 
magnitude of current off resonance. 

6:4:5 differentiate between tank and line currents in a 
parallel circuit at resonance. 

6:4:6 differentiate between line current amplitude in a 

parallel circuit at resonance as opposed to line current 
in a series circuit at resonance. 

6:4:7 compare the current response curve of a series RLC circuit 
with that of a parallel circuit, 

6:4:8 compare the impedance response curve of a series RLC circuit 
with that of a parallel circuit. 

6:5:0 Applications of Parallel RLC Circuits 

6:5:1 solve for the response of a circuit to various values of 
frequency and be able to plot graphically the amplitude 
versus frequency curves of the circuit. 
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UNIT 6:0:0 Parallel Combinations of Resistance, Inductance, and Capacitance 

6:5:2 predict the response, phase angle, and component 

voltages of a given set of selectee! filter problems, 

6:5:3 compare parallel RLC circuit filtering characteristics 
with series RLC characteristics for band pass and band 
reject applications. 
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UNIT 


7:0:0 


A-C Circuit and Network Analysis 


PURPOSE 


To broaden the scope of Ohm's and Kirchhoff 's law methods for AC 
network analysis by providing additional methods using complex 
algebra and network theorems. 


CONTENTS 


7:1:0 


Kirchhoff 's Laws 


7:2:0 


RLC Circuit and Network Analysis 


7:3:0 


Network Theorems 


SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 


Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 


7:1:0 Kirchhoff 's Laws 

7:1:1 write the literal equation for each loop of a complex 
circuit and lable each of the currents and voltages. 


7:1:2 use Kirchhoff 's Laws and algebra to determine the 

current and voltage relationships in each component, 
given a set of problems with series and parallel 
branches • 


7:2:1 solve for currents, voltages, impedance, phase 

relationships, and an equivalent circuit using 

vectors and complex algebra when given a set of 
series-parallel RLC circuit problems. 

7:2:2 solve for currents, voltages, impedances, phase 
relationships, and an equivalent circuit using 
vectors and complex algebra when given a set of 
circuit problems consisting of series-parallel 
impedances . 

7:2:3 apply the "Delta-Wye" transformation concept to 
solve a given set of bridge circuit problenis. 

7:2:4 demonstrate a knowledge for using various methods 
to solve a given set of problems consisting of 
networks of impedances with single voltage sources. 


7:2:0 


RLC Circuit and Network Analysis 
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UNIT 7:0:0 A-C Circuit and Network Analysis 


7:3:0 Network Theorems 

7:3:1 list examples of circuits which illustrate the need 
for using the superposition theorem. 

7:3:2 explain the concept of Thevenin's equivalent voltage 
and impedance. 

7:3:3 list examples of circuits which illustrate the need 
for using Thevenin's theorem. 

7:3:4 apply the Thevenin equivalent circuit concept to 
solve bridge circuit problems. 
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\M1T 3:0:0 Transformer Theory and Application 


PURPOSE 


To provide an understanding of the theory, characteristics, 
operation, and applications of the transformer. 


COWTKNTS 


8:1 

0 

Properties of Transformers 

8:2 

0 

Impedance Matching 

3:3 

0 

Power Transfer 

Q:h 

0 

Types of Transformers 

8:5 

0 

Ai)plications to Circuitry 


SUBUNIT OBJECTIVES 


Having completed this unit the student should be able to: 


8:1:1 list and explain the physical and elect'^ical properties 

of a transformer and show the relationship these properties 
have to the transfer of electrical energy, 

8:1:2 list and explain the physical and electrical factors that 
cause losses in transformer action. 

8:1:3 explain the design features necessary to minimize trans- 
former losses. 

8:2:0 Impe dan ce Mat ch ing 


8:2:1 given a set of transformer specifications and 
the impedance of two circuits which require 
matching, determine if the turns ratio, impedance 
and current ratings will provide impedance matching. 


8:3:1 solve a set of problems which require the use of 

the current, voltage, and impedance ratio formulas 
as they pertain to transfer of power. 


8:1:0 


Properties of Transformers 


8:3:0 


Power 


Transfer 
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UNIT 8:0:0 Transformer Theory and Application 


8:4:0 Types of Transformers 

8:4:1 list and describe the types of transformers 
and justify the classification of each type. 

8:5:0 Applications to Circuitry 

8:5:1 list examples of the uses for the various types 
of transformers • 

8:5:2 explain the reasons for the particular physical 

and electrical characteristics required in specific 
transformer applications, 

8:5:3 substantiate current, voltage, and impedance formulas 
for transformer action by completing laboratory 
experiments « 
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SECTION II 

Typical Test Questions 
for 

Alternating Current Electricity 
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UNIT 1:0:0 


1:1:0, 1:2:0 


Draw a graphic representation of direct current and alternating 
current. 


0 


->Time 


DC 


SI 

^ 0 


Time 


AC 


1:1:0 


Draw a graphic representation of current and voltage in the following 
circuit with the switch in position 1 for 5 seconds, in position 2 for 
5 seconds, and position 3 for 5 seconds 


El = lOV 



E2 = lOV 




10 

1.5 


6 

1 


3 

.5 


0 

0 


3 

.5 


6 

1 


10 

1.5 




1:2:0 


Write the definition of alternating current and voltage and indicate 
the requirements for the production of each. 
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1:2:0 In th*.' :.;pa<x^ provided below, write the name of that part of the accomi)anyiiig 
graph represented by each letter. 


A 1 Second 



A- 
B. 
G. 
D. 
E. 


1:2:0 

Draw a graphic representation of 10 volts AC P-P AC superimpoaed on -2 

Yolts DC. 
+ 

0 ! Time 


1:2:0 

Explain the purpose of the following parts of an AC generator: 


A. 

Armature 

B. 

Field winding 

C. 

Slip rings 


Brusl:ies 


1:3:0 

Write the factors affecting the magnitude of induced voltage. 
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1:3:0 

Describe electromagnetic Induction. 


1:3:0 

Construct a slnewave by plotting the Instantaneous valves of output 
voltage In 45** Intervals for the mechanical rotation of the following 
coil: 

Rotation 



+€ max 


-e max 
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Ul^IT 2:0:0 

2:1:0 Give two characteristics of a vector quantity and make a diagram to 

illustrate them. 

2:1:0 Distinguish between the usage of the terms vector and phasor. 

2:1:0 Define the following terms as they apply to vectors or phasors : 

a. Initial and terminal point 

b. Reference angle 
Co Magnitude 

d. Resultant 

e. Equivalent vectors 

f. Vector components 

2:2:0 Give two examples of vector combinations that show the need for vector 

addition and why arithmetic addition cannot be used. 

2:2:0 Make a drawing to illustrate the adding of two vectors by graphical 

means . 

2:3:0 Write the formula for, and define, the basic trigonometric functions - 

sine, tangent and cosine. 

2:3:0 Write the sine, cosine and tangent of the following angles from 

memory: 

a. OO 

b. 30O 

c. k'^o 

d. 6oo 

e. 90O 

2; 3-0 Using the slide rule obtain, and write, the sine, cosine and tangent 

of the following angles: 

a. 250 

b. 370 
Co 760 

d. -500 

e. 2^460 

2;3«0 Using a trig table obtain and write the angles that correspond to the 

following sines, cosines and tangents: 

a. sines: 

.011, .172, .38^4, .536, .83^, .92 

b. cosine 

.9Ke .362, .6I4I, .371, .2i+5, -17 

c. tangents 

.iQk, .536, .87^^, 1.53, 9.36, 19.7 
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2:3:0 Solve for the horizontal and vertical components of the following 

vectors: 


a. 


0 = 240' 




e = - 195 


2:3:0 Solve for the magnitude and angle of the vector that would result 

from the addition of the following vector components: 


a. 

< 

3.5 

b. 

350 

c. 

3!; 

' \2 
81 


7.1 

I420 

93 
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Solve for the unknown values of the following right triangles: 
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2:k:0 
2:k:0 


Define the following terms : real numbers, imaginary numbers, 
the J operator, and complex numbers. 


Draw vectors for the following complex numbers on the accompanying 
diagrams : 


(a) 3 + (b) 9 - J12 

2:4:0 Add the following complex numbers graphically: 

(a) 5 + JT to i+ + J3 (b) 12 + Jl8 to 2 - J6 

2:4:0 Subtract graphically: 

(a) i+ + J3 from 5 + JT (b) 2 - j6 from 12 + Jl8 

2:k:0 Add the following complex number algebraically: 

(a) 5 + JT to i+ + J3 (b) 12 + J l8 to 2 - J6 

2:h:0 Subtract algebraically 

(a) 4 + J from 5 + JT (b) 2 - J6 from 12 + J8 

2:k:0 Convert 

12 - J15 to its equivalent polar form, 
2:h:0 Convert 

/ "to its equivalent rectangular form. 

2:4:0 Solve the following problems, using slide rule: 

(a) Add 46 + J90 to 42 y-'yP 

(b) Subtract 36 / -20^ from 84 ^6$^ 

(c) Multiply l4 v/-60Q by 8 + J9 
('4; Divide 72 + J66 by 6 y l8^ 
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2:5:0 i>'fLne the following alternating current values: instantaneou:- , 

peak to peak, average and effective. 

2:'}:0 Explain the meaning of each term in the formulae = Em Si^ and discuss 

the use of the formula. 

2:5:0 If E^i = 36 volts what is the value of e if 9= 30^ 

2:5:0 If the maximum value of a sine wave of voltage is 120V, what would 

the value of each of the following be: peak to peak, RMS, effective 
and average. 

2:5:0 Draw one cycle of a sinewave of alternating current and mark points on 

it to show the relative values of peak to peak, peak, effective, and 
average. 

2:6:0 Make a graph of sinewaves to show a condition where voltage and current 

are in phase. 

2:6:0 Make a graph of sinewaves to show a condition where the voltage leads 

the current. 

2:6:0 Make a graph of sinewaves to show a condition where the voltage lags 

the currcrnt. 

2:6:0 Add these out of phase voltages and make sinewaves and vector diagrams 

to illustrate the solution: 

(a) E^ = 110 + JOV plus E^^ = 15 + J5V 

(b) Eg^ = 60 36^ V plus Eg = 20 V 

2:6:0 What is the interval of time between the positive peaks of two 

voltages at 1 k Hz but 30° out of phase. 


erJc 
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UNIT 3:0:0 AC Unit 3 - Inductive Reactance and Impedance 


3:1:0 
3:1:0 


Write the physical factors that affect inductance. 

What is the inductance of a tuning coil that has <?50 turns wound 
on a plastic tubing k cm in diameter and 20 cm long? 

Match the items in the right column to the items in the left 
column correctly. 


(A 
(B 
(C 
(D 

(F 
(G 
(H 
(I 
(J 
(K 
(L 


Inductance 
Henry 

Counter EMF 

Flux linkage 

Symbol of Inductance 

Self-induction 

Mut ual induct ion 

Symbol for henry 

Audio choke 

R.F. choke 

Impedance 

Inductive Reactance 
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(a) induced EI^ in a coil as the 
amount of current flow changes. 

(b) the number of magnetic lines 
produced by a coil that is 
permitted to cross the turns 
of another coil. 

(c) a number of turns on a specific 
coil such that a change in current 
of one ampere causes an induced 
voltage of one volt. 

(d) L 

(e) Z 

(f ) h 
(s) Xl 

(h) M 

(i) I 

(j) as the current changes within a coil 
an induced back EMF is caused. 

(k) the ability of a circuit or circuit 
component to oppose a change in 
current. 

(l) when two coil windings are so placed 
that their changing fields interact 
with each other. 

(m) when two coil windings are so placed 
that their changing fields intejract 
with each other and oppose each other. 

(n) when two coil v/indings are so placed 
that their changing fields interact 
but aid each other. 

(o) combination of resistance and reactance 
as opposition to alternating current. 
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3: 1:o 


A '^0 uhiri resistor and a 100 millihenry coil are connected in ser^- j 
to a AO volt DC supply. Using a universal time constant chart,, I'ir. 
the value of each item specified at two time constants • 


(a) voltage-" across resistor 

(b) voltage across the inductor 

(c) current in circuit 

3:1:0 What is the time constant for a 200 ohm resistor and a 2 millti- 

:^;ilIL henry r»oil? 

3:1:0 Find the total inductance of two coils, 100 uh and ^00 uh, when they are 

connected as follows: 

(a) in series with no flux linkage. 

(b) in parallel with no flux linkage, 

3:1:0 Find the voltage induced across a coil of 5 henrys if the rate of change 

of current is : 

(a) 0.5 amp/ sec 
(b ) 6o ma/ sec 

A 10 henry coil is connected to a 120 VAC source vith a variable 
frequency. Plot a typical curve for current versus frequency for 
the points at 6o, 2^40 and ^00 hertz. 

Does the current lead or lag the voltage in an inductive AC circuit? 
Explain. 

3:2:0 Indicate what the voltage -current phase relationship is in a pure 

inductor. 

What is the reactance of the 5 mh coil at: 

(a) 100 KHZ 

(b) 1 meg HZ 

3:2:0 Define inductance reactance. 

3:2:0 Construct freehand vector diagrams to represent the following 

notations : 

(a) ^40 + J6o 

(b) 10 - J25 

(c) ki) /hy 

(d) T./li^ • 

3:2:0 Define impedance 

3:2:0 V/rite two formulas for solving for impedance when X-^ and R are given 

for series connect Ions. 
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A five henry coil and a 3OO ohiri resistor are connected in series 
to a 120 volt-60 HZ line. Solve or complete the following: 

(a) impedance 

(b) voltage across each circuit component 

(c) current flowing in the circuit 

(d) phase ang;le 

(e) apparent power 

(f) true power 

(g) vector representation of circuit 


Write two formulas for finding impedance when Xl and R are connected 
in parallel. 

A 3 henry coil and 1000 ohm resistor are connected in parallel 
to a 120V 6OHZ line. Solve or complete the following: 


(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 
(S 
(h 
(i 


IR 
IL 

Illne 
Z 

phase angle 
apparent power 
true power 
power factor 

vector representation of the circuit 


A series AC circuit has a 100 ohm resistor and a 50 millihenry coil. 
Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the frequency 
were increased. 






It 


El 


0 


Z 



A series AC circuit has a 100 ohm resistor and a 50 millihenry coil. 
Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the inductance 
were increased. 






It 


\ 


0 


z 



3:3:'-^ 


A r.orles AC circuit has a 100 ohm resistor and a ^0 mil.lihciU'.v .-ol . 
Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the IToquencry 
vere decreased. 


H. 


Er 


IT 


EL 


e 


Z 



3:3*0 A series AC circuit has a 100 ohm resistor and a 50 millihenry coil. 

Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the inductance 
were decreased. 






It 


El 


e 


z 



3:3:0 A parallel AC circuit has a 100 ohm resistor and a pO millihenry coil. 

Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the frequency 
were increased. 



Xl 


IR 



It 


IL 



9 


Z 



3:3:0 A parallel AC circuit has a 100 ohm resistor and a millihenry coil 

Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the inductance 
were increased. 



XL 


IR 



It 


II 



G 


Z 
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A parallel AC circuit has a 100 ohm resistor and a 50 millihenry coil. 
Indicate what change wzuld occur to each item listed if the frequency- 
were decreased. 



XL 


IR 



It 


IL 


1 

e 


z 



A parallel AC circuit has a 100 ohm resistor and a 50 millihenry coil. 
Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the inductance 
were decreased. 



XL 


IR 



It 


IL 



9 


Z 



Using the circuit diagrajn below solve or complete the following: 

(a) Inductive reactance for each inductor 

(b ) Current in each branch 

(c) Total current 

(d) Voltage across each component 

(e) Apparent power 

(f) True power 

(g) Power factor 

(h) Phase angle 

(i) Vector representation for the circuit 


3" 


8fi 


100 V 
60 HZ 


10 rah L 


l6 rah 


Ll 
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UNIT h:0:0 Capacitance Reactance and Impedance 


U:l:0 
^4:1:0 


^4:1:0 
^;:1:0 
i|:l:0 


Lict the phyGLcal factors that affect capacitance. 

Write a formula for finding the capacitance for a capacitor. 

Define capacitance, farad, dielectric constant and explain the uiiiverr-al 
time constant. 

Find the resultinij capacitance when a ^00 Pf capacitor ii^ connected in 
parallel with a 200 Pf capacitor. 

Find the total capacitance for a 6 uf capacitor connected in series 
wibh a 3 uf capacitor. 

Solve for the total capacitance between A and B in the schematic 
diagram below. 


A 


B 


2 :j£ 


6 uf 



3 uf 


i|:l:0 Write or identify a schematic symbol for an adjustable, variable 

and feed through capacitor. 

^:1:0 Explain the difference between power in a resistor and energy 

stored in a capacitor. 

s 

kiliO Using a universal time constant chart and the circuit below, 

compute the voltage at the third time constant across the 
capacitor and the time in seconds when it occurs. 

2.7 meg 


30V 


1 uf 


h:2:0 Explain the voltage-current phase relationship in a pure capacitor. 

^:2:0 Solve for the capacitive reactance in a circuit having a 100 pf capacitor 

and a i4hz t^upply. 
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k:2:0 


Define : 


(a) Capacitive reactance 

(b) Impedance, in terms of an R-C circuit 

k:2:0 Solve for the capacitive reactance of an 8 uf capacitor when 

connected in a circuit having a ^00 hz power supply. 

k:2:0 A ^ uf capacitor is connected to a 100 volt AC source with 

variable frequency. Plot a typical curve for current versus 
frequency for the points at 50, 100, 200, and kOO hz. 

k:2i0 Using vector representation show the current-voltage-phase 

relationship for a series R-C circuit. 

ki2i0 Using vector representation show the current-voltage-phase 

relationship for a parallel R-C circuit. 

k:2i0 Using freehand vector diagrams solve for the following approximate 

values in the associated circuit. 



Xc 


Ri 


(a) 

Xc 


e 



50 n 

80J2 







(b) 

Xc 


e 

z 


20 n 

70 




(c) 

Xc 

«1 

e 

z 





50 I 30^A 


(d) 


Xc 

Ri 

e 

z 




liO |J45° n 
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)4:2:0 


Ur.i.nt'; freehand voctor diagramo soLvo Tor the folLowinf, approxiiii-ii,. 
values in the associated circuit. 


50V 



- Xr 


(a) 


Xc 


z 

e 


ion 

25n 





R 1 



Xc 


z 


IL 

(b) 







2on 

4on 





(c) 

Ic 

Ir 


Z 

0 





20 /-30' 



(d) 

Ic 


I-L 

Z 

e 




i4 ^60° 


- 60° 


^t:2:0 A 20 uf capacitor and a l80 ohm resistor are connected in series 

to 120 volt 60 HZ line. Solve or complete the following: 

(a) impedance 

(b) voltage across sach circuit component 

(c) current flowing in the circuit 

(d) phase angle 

(e) apparent power 

(f) true power 

(g) vector representation of the circuit 

^:2:0 A 6 uf capacitor and a 330-^^resistor are connected Ln parallel to 

a lOOV Go HZ line. Solve or complete the following: 

(a) IR (f) apparent power 

(b) Ic (g) true power 

(c) I line (h) power factor 

(d) Z (i) vector representation of tl)e circuit 

(e) phase angle 
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A series- A-C circait has a ^0 ohm resistor and a 50 ul" capn,eit.or. 
Indicate vhat change would occui* to each item ii^^ted if the frequency 
were increased. 


Xc 




It 


EC 


e 


Z 



4:3:0 A series A-C circuit has a 50 ohm resistor and a 50 uf capacitor. 

Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the 
capacitance were increased. 


Xc 




It 


Ec 


9 


r? 



4:3- ^ A series A-C circuit has a 50 ohm resistor and a 50 ^ capacitor • 

Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the frequency 
were decreased. 


Xc 


Er 


It 


Ec 


9 


Z 



k:3:0 A series A-C circuit has a 50 ohm resistor and a 50 uf capacitor. 

Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the 
capacitance were decreased. 


Xc 


Er 


It 


Ec 


e 


Z 
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A parallel A- circuit has a 50 ohm resistor and a 50 uf r\at\-i.' " i.:.r . 
Indicate what change would occur to each ixnrn listed if the fr^ queiicy 
were increased. 


Xc 




It 


IR 


Q 


Z 



A parallel A-C circuit has a 50 ohm resistor and a 50 uf capacitor. 
Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the capacitance 
were increased. 


Xc 


Ic 


It 


Ir 


9 


z 



A parallel A-C circuit has a 50 ohm resistor and a 50 uf capacitor. 
Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the frequency 
were decreased. 


Xc 


Ic 


It 


IR 


9 


Z 



A parallel A-C circuit has a 50 ohm resistor and a 50 uf capacitor. 
Indicate what change would occur to each item listed if the capacitance 
were decreased. 

Using the circuit diagram below solve or complete the following: 

(a) capacitive reactance for each capacitor 

(b) current in each branch 

(c) total current 

(d) voltage across each component 

(e) apparent power 

(f) true power 
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(g) pover factor 

(h) phase angle 

(i) vector representation for the circ 



Questions A thru E refer to the following circuit schematic: 


30 -TL 


63.75 millihenrys 


100 hz 
75v RMS 


2 for the above circuit is 


ohms. 


Construct a vector diagram to illustrate or show the resistance 
reactance relationship for the above circuit. Show also the 
impedance vector. (Scale your diagram as accurately as you can 
to show proper vector lengths and angles) 


The impedance of the above circuit expressed in polar notation 
would be . 

The impedance of the above circuit expressed in rectangular 
notation would be 


The R.M.S. current flow through the above circuit would be 
amps. 
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■^:l:0 Question A thru E refer to the following circuit schematic: 


XL = 20 

El = 20 volts 


A With the given information i*or the above circuit, determine the 

impedance and then construct a vector diagram to show this 
value. (Scale your diagram as accurately as you can to show 
proper vector lengths and angles.) 

B The polar form expression for the impedance of the above circuit 

is shown as 


C The voltage drop across R, in the above circuit is shown as 


D If the frequency of the above circuit is doubled, the impedance 
shown in polar form would be . 

E The voltage drop across R2 for the above circuit with the frequency 

doubled is volts. 
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5:2:0 


A 
B 


Question::; A thru G refer to the following circuit schema! ic: 

lOOA 



_L C = 1.59<Xf 


Circuit A 
Z for the above circuit is 


ohms . 


Construct a vector diagram to illustrate or yhow the resistance 
^reactance relationship for the above circuit. Show also the 
impedance vector. (Scale your diagram as accurately as you .^an 
to show proper vector lengths and angles.) 


C The impedance jf the above circuit expressed in polar notation 

would be 


D The impedance of the above circuit expressed in rectangular 
notation would be . 

E The R.M.S. \current flow through the above circuit would be 

amps . 

F The current in the above circuit (leads, lags) the voltage 

across the capacitor by degrees. 

G The actual (five) power consumed in the above current would be 

^watts and the power factor would be percent. 
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w.u*';'t, j.oru> A thru E refer to the following circuit iichematic: 

z = 200 XsQ^ 

I = .25 amperes 



Construct a vector diagram to illustrate or show the impedance 
for the above circuit. (Scale your diagram as accurately as you 
can to show proper vector lengths and angles.) 


The rectangular form expression for the impedance of the above 
circuit is shown as 


The voltage drop across R, in the above circuit is volts. 


The phase angle between the source current and voltage in the above 
circuit is degrees. 


If the frequency of the above circuit is doubled, the impedance 
shown in polar form would be . 
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For questions A thru C three sets of component values an 
to accompany the circuit schematic shown below. 

L R 



Set A Eg = 300, L = 3.5H, C = 12^f R = 5OO n f = 60 hz 
Set B Eg = 2 , L = QOtE, C = 250 pf R = 20 ^ f = 1 meg. hz 
Set C Eg = 200, L = 1.5H, C = '^tf R = 200 ^ f = 60 hz 


Applying each set of components values to the above circuit, solve 
for the following: 


A 

Z = 

<J> = 

It = 

Er = 

Ee = 
El = 


Power = 


ohms 
degrees 
amp.s; 
volts 

volts 
volts 

Watts 


B 

Z = 
It = 


E 


L = 


Pov/er = 


ohms 

degrees 

amps 

volts 

volts 

volts 
Watts 


C 

z = 
It = 

Er = 

Ec = 

El = 


Power = 


ohr!is 
degrees 
amps 
volts 
volts 
volts 
Watts 


CKt. Type (L or C) = 


CKt. Type (L or c) = Ckt. Type (l or c) 
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IJ* i.vm- v/ere to connect an oscilloscope to a series RLC AC circuit 
In such a manner that he obtained one of the patterns shown belOv^, 
what would he probably be trying to determine about the circuit? 




:A:0 For questions A thru E three series circuit schematic diagrams 

with their components values are shown. The signal source 
generator in each case is of the constant voltage variable 
frequency type. With this given information and your knowledge 
of AC electricity, respond to each of the question statements as 
set forth below. 


2 millihenries 


3 ^ 


2 


1.2 volts 


Circuit A 


1ft 


5 millihenries 


2 — 


2) 1.2 volts 


Circuit B 
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1 millihenry 


3 ^ 


(2) 1-2 volts 


4f2 


B 


Circuit C 

The resonant frequency for circuit "A" is 

circuit "B" is hz, and for circuit "C" is 


hz, for 


The bandwith for circuit "A" is 


IS 


hz, and for circuit "C" is 


hz, for circuit "B' 


hz. 


hz. 


The circuit having the highest quality "Q" is circuit 

(A, B, or C). 

At the right of each circuit in the space provided, construct a 
small current vs. frequency response curve to show how each of 
the three circuits would compare. Locate the center frequency 
for each graph on the line shown. 

The circuit having the greatest resonant rise in voltage across 
either reactive element is circuit (A, B, or C)« 
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'j:k:0 Shown below is a simple schematic for tho input circuit to an RC 

coupled common cathode triode vacuum tube amplifier. Using the 
component values shown, respond to each of the questions or state- 
ments also listed below as they pertain to the circuit. 



I 10 volts 
Sig. gen 


Determine the approximate voltage that will appear across the .1 
meg resistor for each of the following frequencies of the signal 
generator. 


B 


a. 

15.9 

hertz 

b. 

159 

hertz 

c. 

1590 

hertz 


Eri = 
ERi = 


volts 
volts 
volts 


The circuit shown is generally considered to be a 
(high, low) pass type circuits. 


Plot a small graph in the space provided under this statement to 
give some idea of what the frequency response curve for the circuit 
should look like. 

Odb 
-3db 


o Frequency 

159 H 2 
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In the spaces provided below, construct small response c 
(frequency- voltage graphs) to shov the characteristics o 
of the following types of filters. 


A High pass 


B Low Pass 


E 


frequency 


E 


C Band pass 


D Band reject 


frequency 


frequency 


frequency 
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^:p:0 Shown below is a simple low pass filter circuit schematic. Using 

the component values shown, respond to the questions or statements, 
also listed below, as they pertain to the circuit. 
L 10 Henries 

• nmn — ^ # 



r 10 K ^ 

C ( 

v) 10 volts 



r Sig Gen 


• 


out 


B 


Tile circuit input frequency that will cause equal voltages to 
exist across the inductance and resistance will be hertz. 

When equal voltages exist across the elements above circuit, 
the phase relationship between the input and output signals 
will be such that the Input sine wave signal voltage will 

(lead, lag) the output signal by 

degrees. 


5:5:0 Listed in the left hand coIufji below are the type names of filter 

circuits commonly found in electronics: The column on the right 
contains several circuit schematics, some of which are electronic 
filters. Select and match a filter circuit type shown in the right 
column to its proper name in the left column by placing the letter 
of the circuit on the right in the blank space in the column on the 
left by the name of the circuit type that best describes the circuit. 


a. High pass 

b. Low pass 

c. Band pass 


e m 


onrv^jOnnn^ 


HL 


d. Band reject 

e. Smoothing 



e m 


--!(- 


.rm 


7. 
(-1 
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E 


F 


G 
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Chown oelov/ is the schematic representation for a parallel 
resistance inductance dircuit. Using the voltage, frequency, 
an^l component valur^fj L;hown, respond to each of the questions 
or statements also shown below. 


10 Kilohertz 


10 Volts 


Rl 


^ lOii 


10 millihenries 


A The circuit would have a (leading, laging) power 

factor. 

B If "l" were doubled the circuit phase angle would 

( increase, decrease ). 

C In constructing a vector diagram to show the total current of 

the circuit, the current vector would be shown in which quadrant 

of the cartesian coordinate system graph 

(I, II, III, IV). 

D By use of the sampling by drawing in the leads, resistor technique, 

show how the vertical and horizontal jacks of a non-synchronized 
oscilloscope would be connected to the circuit shown below to 
determine the phase difference between the current and voltage. 


lOOQ 
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6:2:0 Shown below is the schematic representation fur a paral"!el '.Iternat- 

ing current resistance capacitance circuit. Using the voltage, 
frequency, and compon6?nt values shown, respond to each of the 
questions or statements also listed below as they pertain to the 
circuit. 



10 Kilohertz 
10 Volts 


Hi 


l*<f 


The total impedance 2, expressed in polar vibration would be 


B 


E 


The current ishrough Cjwould be 


amperes and the current 


through R, would be 


ampers . 


The total current furnished by the generator expressed in rectangular 
notation would be . 

The actual power consumed in the circuit would be 

watts and the power factor would be percent. 

Construct a vector diagram to show the branch current relationship 
for the circuit. Also show the total current. Scale youi" diagram 
as accurately as you can to show proper vector lengths and angles. 


If Ciwere doubled the total current would 
( increase, decrease ) . 
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^or quc'^ti.on parts A, B, and C three sets of component values are 
given to accompany the circuit schematic shown below. 



f 


? 


3 


Set for A: Eg = lOOV, f ^ 100 h2, R = lOOJV L = •159H, C = 31-8i^f 

Set for B: Eg - 20V, f = 50hz, R = 100a, L - -159 H, C = 31-8rf 

Set for C: Eg = 15OV, f = 200hz, R = 100a, L = -159 H, C - 31-8rf 

Applying each set of component values to the circuit, solve for 
the following: 

Pc^t C 

Z ohm 

0 degrees 

I-t amps 

Iq amps 
It. amps 

Watts 


Part 

A - 

Part 

B - 

Z 

ohms 

Z 

ohms 

0 

degrees 

0 

degrees 

It 

amps 

It 

amps 

IR 

amps 

Ir 

amps 

I 

a.iips 

Ic 

amps 


amps 


amps 

Pnwer 

Watts 

Power 

Watts 

Power 

factor 

Power 

factor 


degrees 


degrees 


"■L — 

Power 


CKt type (L or C) CKt. type ( L or C) 


Power factor 
degrees 

CKt Type (L or C) 
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Shown below i:3 a parallel R L C circuit sclieniatic. Recponii t.u -.in: 
questions or statements also shown below as they pertain to ohe 
circuit. 



A The resonant frequency for the circuit will be hertz. 

B The bandwidth for the circuit will be hertz. 

C Construct a response curve to show the approximate impedance of 

the circuit as the frequency varies. Use the graph below to shov 
the curve and indicate frequencies and impedance values. 


D Construct a i^fsponse curve to show the approximate current of the 

circuit as the frequency varies. Use the graph below to shov the 
curve and indicate the frequencies and current values. 

6:4:0 The current flowing in either reactive element of a practical 

parallel resonant circuit at resonance is 

times as great as the total current furnished by the generator. 

6:4:0 With a brief statement or drawing, compare the following characteristics 

of a series R L C circuit with those of a parallel R L C circuit. 


A Current at resonance 
B Current response curve 
C Impedance response curve 
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:J'0 ."iiuv/n :;elow Is an R L C filter circuit schematic. Respond to thr 

quei^tions or statements also shown below as they pertain to the 
circuit. 


0 


rrm. 


L 
V 


(high pass, 


A The circuit as a filter is designed to be a 

low pass, band pass, band reject, smoothing) type. 

B The phase of the load current below resonance will be 

(leading, lagging) the voltage. 

6:5^0 In a brief statement, compare the filtering characteristics of 

parallel and series R L C circuits as they would apply to band 
pass or band reject filter applications. 
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UNIT 7:0:0 

7:1:0 Write the equations for total voltage in the accompanying circuit, 


E, = 12 I -30° 


E2 =5 I 20"- 


J 


7:1:0 Write the equation for total current in the accompanying diagram. 



3 L32° 


J 


l2 =2 Li55: 


7:2:0 


Solve for all components values of current and voltage, total current, 
total impedance, power used, power factor and series equivalent 
circuit. Use Ohm's Law, Kirchhoff 's Laws and the total current 
method in making the solution. 


Et = 36V 



L 


S R2 


la < R = i6a 
8n S 
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Solve for all cuj.TGnts, all voltages, total impedance, phase angle 
between total current and total voltage, true power, power factor 
and series equivalent circuit. Use vector algebra for solution. 



Z2 


Z3 


Et = 120V [0^ 

Zl = 15 + J 7^^ 
Z2 = 110 - j 96^^ 

Z3 = 50 + j 30^ 


Solve for all component currents and voltages, total impedance, total 
current, true power, power factor and equivalent series circuit. 
Solve the circuit by delta to wye conversion and phasor algebra. 
Check correctness of answers by one other method or solution. 




Et = 

10 lol. 

Zl = 

5 -j 3.5n 

Z2 = 

8 -j 5^1 

Z3 = 

3 +j 

Zi» = 

5.83 - j 3.29^^ 

Zs = 

1.73 + j 1.3^^ 


Draw a circuit, the characteristics of which, indicate the desirability 
of using the super position theorem in making a complete solution and 
explain the procedure in applying the superposition theorem to obtain 
the solution. 

Draw a circuit, the characteristics of which, indicate the desirability 
of using TTievenin's theorem to obtain the solution. 


Solve for the indicated unknowns shown in the accompanying circuit, 
by use of Thevenin's theorem. 

Xl 1= 12ft 
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UNIT 3:0:0 The transformer as a Coupling Circuit 


/ 



A 

B 

C 

8:1:0 Define the following Terms: 

A Mutual flux F Copper loss 

B Coefficient of coupling G Eddy Current 

C Flux leakage H Saturation 

D Tight coupling I Hysteresis 

E Loose coupling J Saturable reactor 

3:2:0 A transformer has a primary inductance of 8 henries, a secondary 
inductance of 3 henries, and a mutual inductance of ^.75 henri'3S. 
What is the coefficient of coupling? Has this transformer loose 
or tight coupling? 

3:2:0 A transformer has a 200 volt source applied to a 3^0 turn primary 
winding. If the secondary has 1000 turns, what iii the tui^n ratio 
and value of sec^ondary voltage? 

8:3:0 Given the following transform.er circuit, calculate the unknowns 

necessary for matching the load to the source for maximum transfer 
of power. 
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Rs = 300 U 


Ep - 3OV 

@ 


Find: Turns ratio = 
Es = 


3 


s Rl = 30,000 ^ 


Is = 


Ps = 

8:4:0 List and describe the types of transformers and their uses, 

8:5:0 Match the following: 

1. Filament transformer A 


2. Multiple - winding 
power transformer 

3. Autotransf ormer 

k. Audio output transformer 


B. 


C. 


Audio input transformer 

6. Audio interstage transformer D 

7. RF interstage transformer 

8. IF transformer 

9. Link coupling 


E. 
F. 


Is use for audio frequency 
from 20 to 100 KHZ 

Used to transfer energy 
between two resonant 
circuits that are physically 
removed from each other in 
electronic equipment. 

Uses only one winding for botl: 
primary and secondary. 

Used to match a microphone 
a circuit. 

Used with a loudspeaker 

An BF transformer designed 
to operate in \ definite 
narrow band of frequencies. 
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G. Used to couple the outjjut 
of one audio amplifier to 
the input of the following 
audio amplifier. 

H. Used for frequencior: above 
20 KHZ. 

I. Used with vacuum tube 
heaters . 

J. Used where large amounts of 
pover are to be transmitted 
over long distances. 

K. Used to couple one audio 
stage to another. 


\ 
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FOREWORD 


The business of Trade and Industrial Education is that of 
assisting young people in preparing themselves for successful 
wage earning employment and assisting youths and adults already 
employed as wage earners to become better employees individually. 

Practically all workers in the wage earning jobs of today 
are social beings on the job as well as in the home and community. 
The success of most wage earners as employees depends upon social 
development as well as upon skills and technical knowledge. It 
is important, therefore, that yoUng people who are preparing for 
wage earning emplojnnent be provided opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the social graces needed to get along with other people. 

In this guide we have attempted to supply you with all of 
the '^extra" material that you will need to have a well organized, 
functioning club. Many times we do not do something with our 
club because we do not know anything about it, or what we do know 
makes it seem like an impossible task. Most of the time as we 
learn, we find that it is really quite simple, and so another 
purpose of this book is to make these jobs as simple as possible. 
The reason for using this type binder is so that you may duplicate 
any part of the contents and still have it intact. 

The question of club meeting times arises quite often and 
we in the State Office feel that since VICA should be an integrated 
part of your T & I Program, a more effective club and hence a 
more effective T & I Program will evolve if class time is used 
for club meetings, 

A person will get sick from too much ice cream, so we must 
be careful in placing our emphasis and not let VICA be the whole 
show. We feel that if needed, a one-hour club meeting every two 
or three weeks would not be out of line. 
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UTAH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE 

VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CLUBS OF AMERICA 
HISTORY 


The first years of VICA in Utah are somewhat sketchy for 
history. These years were in some ways very successful- hvt 
also took much care and nurturing to keep it growing. 

In the spring of 1965, Jed Wasden, from the State School 
Office, was invited to attend the First Annual Trade and 
Industrial Youth Conference which was held in Nashville, 
Tennessee, May 6, 7j and 8. Dr. Wasden, at the last minute, 
was unable to attend and called on Clinton Zollinger to attend 
in his place, Kr, Zollinger who was the Vocational Director 
of Davis District attended with a student from Clearfield High, 
Larry Williams. At this conference the Constitution of the 
Vocational Industrial Clubs of America was adopted. Utah was 
one of the original States in tfie birth of a new and great 
youth organization . 

The school year 1965-66 saw slow but . steady growth. Among 
clubs of the State were Clearfield, Davis, and Cedar High. Larry 
Williams from Clearfield was the State President. The first State 
Conference was held at Clearfield High on May ^ 1966, at 3:00 p.m. 
The following officers were elected to office by acclamation: 
President, John Kennedy, Clearfield, and Vice President, Danny 
Walker, Cedar. 

On June 21, 22, and 23, 1966, Max Belnap, electronics 
instructor from Clearfield High, along with John Kennedy from 
Clearfield and Danny Walker from Cedar High attended the Second 
National Conference at Little Rock, Arkansas, The following year 
again saw slow but constant growth. John Kennedy as President, 
along with the advisor, helped to organize a State VICA Conference* 
at Clearfield High in May of 1967. Four clubs attended with about 
thirty members. 
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TJie summer of 1967 saw success at the National Conference for 
Utah. Aiiiong those attending were Roger King, Jordan High; Gene 
Sorensen, Granger High; Ralph ^ Chris tensen, Davis High; and 
Bruce Sharp, a student from Granger High. Bruce was elected Region 
I Vice President which was an honor for Utah. 

Tne school year 1967-68 was directed by Monty Foster as President 
from Davis High, who made great strides with Utah VICA. A spring 
State Convention was held at UTC at Salt Lake on March 29-30, and 
was most successful. 

The summer of 1968 saw Monty Foster, along with advisors Gerald 
Anderson from Carbon and Roger King from Jordan, at Oklahoma City 
for the 4th Annual National Conference. 

Jeff Densley from Bountiful High took the reigns of VICA for 
school year 1968-69. The State Conference was held at UTC April 
4, 1969. 

In the summer of 1969 Jeff Densley, Dale Stone, and some advisors 
attended the 5th National Conference at Memphis, Tennessee. It was 
an excellent conference and seemed to fan the flames which put Utah 
firmly on its way to being a leader in the National VICA Organization. 

Jeff continued on for a 2nd term of office in 1969-70, with the 
State Conference being held at Logan on April 16, 1970. The summer 
of 1970 was the most successful and best attended National Conference 
for Utah. The State chartered a Greyhound bus and 39 students and 
advisors were off for a most successful week at St. Louis, Missouri. 

Paul Soper from Jordan High led Utah VICA through 1970-71 » and 
was one of the outstanding leaders of VICA. The Spring Conference 
was held at Utah State University in Logan on April 15, 1971. 

Dave Jenkins was ejected to be Utah's President for the school 
year 1971-72. A large delegation attended the 7th National Leadership 
Conference at Indianapolis, Indiana. They again traveled many long 
hours on a bus to and from their destination. There were several who 
placed high in national competition, including some 1st places. 

The Spring Conference, once again, was held at Utah State University 
in Logan on April 27, 1972. This was possibly the most successful 
conference thus far. In attendance: were 23 clubs and close to 400 
participants^ Gary Lloyd from Jordan High was elected to the President 
position for the school year 1972-73. 

The summer of 1972 was most exciting. Forty-two delegates boarded 
a plane on July 9, 1972 for the 8th National Leadership Conference held 
in Roanoke, Virginia. The conference was a great success and all were 
motivated to make Utah VICA bigger and better. 
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WHY DO YOU BELONG TO VICA? 


Have you ever wondered what it was like to study in the 
vocational area before the advent of the Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America? Individual units may have flourished such 
as radio clubs, automotive clubs, etc., only to flicker and 
die and later by rekindled in a new flood of enthusiasm. 
Meetings were irregular, sometimes held in the pizza parlor, 
and parliamentary procedure was Lt>ssod to the wind. Others 
took little note of yoxxr activit ies and the image of the 
vocational student was not exactly on the highest possible 
plane . 

Today is a different story. A strong national and state 
VICA Association exists to assist you in personal improvement 
and group cooperation. On Labor Day, 1971, President Nixon 
challenged the American people to "restore the dignity of 
work." Your National Executive Director, Larry Johnson, haa 
accepted that challenge on behalf of all the VICA members in 
the world. 

VICA affiliation fulfills your needs for fellowship and 
provides you the following benefits; 


(Adapted from Why Do You Belong to the FFA? by William Paul Gray, 
National Executive Secretary, Future Farmers of America) 

1. You belong to a strong school group . Most high schools have 
organizations for students, therefore, VICA is your organization 
where you can make plans according to your interests and purposes. 
You solve your own problems and thus develop self-confidence; as 
you plan and work you are learning how to "help yourself," Few 
national student organizations enjoy greater freedom of self- 
government under adult counsel and guidance than VICAJ 
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2. You learn leadership and ''f ollowship Your participation in 
VICA activities helps you develop leadership abilities and training 
for vocations. As a result, many vocational youth are assuming 
positions of leadership in the community and government; they are 
influencing the trends and policies in the present-day world of 
work. At no time in history has there been a greater need for 
intelligent and trained leadership; however, our modern society 
requires good "f ollowship'* as well as leadership, and VICA offers 
opportunities for its members to develop those qualities of ^^follow- 
ship^^ necessary in any youth organization and local association. 

3. You learn to work with others . This is a quality of every 
good VICA member, and to do this you must develop tolerance and 
understand the opinions and rights of others. Good VICA associations 
have members who work as a "team*' in performing their section 
activities. 

4. You learn to accept responsibility . Cooperative experiences 
provide VICA members with an excellent opportunity to recognize 
and develop responsibilities for activities in local organizations 
and community work. These activities help you become interested 
in events of national and international scope ... and you become 

a better citizen. 

5. You develop ability to express yourself . Your active partici- 
pation in section meetings and performing committee work helps you 
learn how to preside over and take part in public meetings and to 
speak in public. We have all adraired the outstanding leadership 
and the speaking ability of the national officers at the national 
convention. However, these leaders started as Green Hands and 
WORKED themselves up through unselfish, wholehearted participation 
in chapter and state self -improvement activities. 

6. You are provided an ( Excellent means for recognition . All of 
us like a "pat on the back" for doing a good job and being 
appreciated by friends or persons we admire. The VICA provides 
you such recognition' through your degree advancement, contests, 
and exhibits. Make the VICA the show window of your interest 
and ability to "Learn to Do and Do to Learn" in your vocational 
instruction. 
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BE CAREFUL — YOUR JACKET IS SHOWING 


That VICA jacket you're wearing sets you apart. You are 
not, in the eyes of most people a **run of the Mill" product. 
You represent a ''select** specimen. You are the humc i product 
from the industrial society of your community. To produce this 
product your parents have given unselfishly their love, money, 
tears, and devotion. 

The name of your club is easily read by the passerby, as 
the white letters on a blue field tells the world you belong 
to a great American organization. 

It is your obligation as an individual to conduct yourself 
in such a manner that you will not degrade the best vocational 
group the jacket symbolizes. When you don this cloth, think of 
it as a soldier does the uniiorm he wears, the flag he carries 
and the oath he has taken. Think of it as the minister or priest 
who solemnly drapes his holy cloak on his form as he talks to God,,, 
marries his penple or buries the dead. Remember I You are as the 
chosen knight of the Round Table who proundly wears his colors 
and represents his family whose crest appears on his shield. 

Your colors of red, white, blue, and gold, the motif carried 
out in the design of your jacket, marks you as a young man choser* 
by your leaders to represent the best we have in industry, bo 
conduct yourself in towns, cities, and at cc iventions, any place 
you may go, that this great emblem of our VICA will be honored 
and people who are watching you will admire and respect the boy 
in a vocation today who will be the man of industry tomorrow. 

If civilization loses respect for vocational trades and 
those who are responsible for its stature in the life of the 
world, you will be the man they will hold responsible. The 
opposite can be true, and you are the one they will be looking 
at today, tomorrow, and in the years to come. As you accept 
the dignity of wearing the blazer, be greatly pleased with the 
good deeds it will see performed by the chosen few. God advised 
that we should not throw our pearls on a pig, neither should you 
put a VICA blazer on a boy who shows by his behavior that he has 
few or no desirable traits. He who would wear the VICA blazer 
should deserve it, not only in his own estimation but in the 
estimation of all who may see him. 
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The people of America look to VICA to provide many 
great leaders for the future. All the world will be benefited 
and peace will reign if it succeeds. Fit your character as well 
as your body to that worthy symbol on the important jacket you 
wear as a member of the VICA, You are the boys we train today 
to solve tomorrow's challenging problems. Just working is not 
enough; these jobs will need men of great character and wisdom. 
It is obvious we should cultivate the products of the world. 
Be careful — your jacket is showing. 

Here are 12 points that may help you know how and where to 
properly wear your VICA jacket: 

1. The jacket should only be worn by persons who are members 
of the organization. 

2. It should be kept clean and neat at all times. 

3. For the most attractive appearance, the jacket should be worn 
on official occasions with the zipper or buttons fastened. The 
collar should be turned down and the cuffs in place and buttoned. 

4. It should be worn by officers and members on all official 
VICA occasions, as well as other occasions where the chapter is 
represented. It may be worn to school and other appropriate 
places. 

5. The jacket should only be worn to places that are appropriate 
for members to visit. 

6. It should be worn by contestants in the National Public 
Speaking Contest, and at other occasions when VICA members are 
receiving awards. 

7. School letters and insignia of other organizations should 
not be attached to or worn on the jacket. 

8. The jacket should not be worn with garments bearing the 
insignia of other organizations. 

9. When the jacket becomes too faded and worn to wear in 
public, it should be discarded or the emblems and lettering 
removed. 

10. The emblems and lettering should be removed if the jacket 
is given or sold to a non-member. 

11. When the jacket is worn by a member he always conducts 
himself as a gentleman. 

12. Members should refrain from smoking while wearing the 
VICA jacket or officially representing the organization. 
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WHAT VICA'S DO 


SELF - Thi=i VIGA luember seeks to serve himself by developing, 
into a happy, mature productive citizen. By being dedicaUid 
to the cause cf his education he serves others as well as 
himself . 

EVALUATION - During the year members take time to evaluate their 
activities, attitudes and progress. They take: stock of what 
they are doing and wh^-t they can do for improvement. Evaluation 
is a means of improving the quality of current work and gives a 
basis for future planning. Evaluation reports by members should 
be made in Chapter meetings and discussed openly by all. Reports 
of this nature are not interesting only to the members, but should 
be given to the school's administrators as examples of VICA work. 
Good community publicity is helpful, too, 

FAMILY - The family is the focal point of every VICA's life. 
Promoting the family's well being and safety is the way a VICA 
develops into an adult capable of bearing the responsibility of 
his own family. Helping to make home an attractive and comfort- 
able place can be aa activity where a student uses training in 
class, or on-the-job, to build Mom a piece of furniture or 
redecorate a room in the home, or some other project depending 
on the student's training. 

SCHOOL - The VICA is proud of his school and works to make it 
a better place for learning. Everyday thoughtfulness will help 
keep a school neat. School clean-up and beautif icatlon drives 
develop school pride. Working to help develop or improve the 
school's library of occupational texts and materials is a 
worthwhile idea. Ushering at school events, operating a con- 
cession stand for a good cause, or being **big brother" to 
an underclassman during orientation are typical of the VICA. 
Being available to assist counselors, teachers, principals, 
and other school personnel is a way of expressing your appreci- 
ation for what the school is doing for you. 
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CIrlAPTER - The Chapter is the most vital working unity of the 
entire structure of VICA. This is where memhcr participation 
is moat important. It is here tliat activities are planned 
and conducted. This is wliere tlie democratic process is practiced, 
and leadership is developed. The Chapter is the basic social 
unit. Members usually have supervised social activities, such 
as: inviting out parents, employers, interested persons, and 
sponsoring cook-outs, dances, etc. 

COMMUNITY - Developing civic consciousness is an important part 
of the VICA's development. Understanding how local government 
operates and exercising the right to vote to choose community 
leaders is only a sample of future responsibilities. Thinking 
i?l those less fortunate and trying to understand that people 
are interdependent on one another is essential. The VICA 
seeks to fulfill his civic responsibilities by sponsoring and 
participating in community service projects. These services 
are of immediate value to the community and help prepare the 
VICA for adult responsibilities in the community. 

S TATE AND NATION - Striving to be better citizens is an important 
task of the VICA member. Basic is patriotism. Knowing history 
is not enough, the VICA must work to develop a true appreciation 
for the democratic way of life and always be aware of forces 
that might steal his freedoms. A VICA works to preserve his 
heritage by practicing democracy, honoring the flag and fulfilling 
his civic responsibilities. Understanding other people and nations 
is accomplished by reading books, entertaining foreign visitors, 
and hearing guest speakers. 
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AN OBLIGATION 


I am an elected officer of a local VICA 

I am aware of the responsibilities and duties of my office 

I realize that my enthusiasm for club activities will reflect 
to all my fellow club members 

I accept thiij responsibility with a real desire to make our 
state a moving and growing success 

I want to be the best officer ever elected to this office 

I will diligently serve to the best of my ability as a 
representative of all those who had the faith in me to 
elect me 

I will do my best to abide by the pledge of the Vocational 
Industrial Clubs of America and support its constitution and 
by-laws 

I shall take the club creed as a part of the philosophy of 
my life 
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11 KEYS TO LEADERSHIP 


1. SET A GOOD EXAMPLE - Your subordinates tend to emulate 
you, so make sure you're worthy of imitation. 

2. GIVE YOUR PEOPLE GOALS AND A SENSE OF DIRECTION - They 
need to know x^hy as well as what they are doing. 

3. KEEP THEM INFORMED - When changes are in the offing 
let them know. 

4. LET THEM IN ON YOUR PLANS - Ask for their advice. Let 
them know you want them to play a part in your decision- 
making • 

5. LET THEM KNOW THAT YOU WILL HELP THEM TO GET AHEAD - 
Help one man toward a raise or a promotion and your 
whole staff will perform better. 

6. DON'T GIVE ORDERS - Give requests and suggestions. 

7. EMPHASIZE SKILL, NOT RULES - Keep an open mind about un- 
orthodox solutions. His way may be better than your way, 

8. GIVE CREDIT WHEN IT IS DUE - Everyone wants and needs 
recognition for a job well done. 

9. PRAISE IN PUBLIC - and 

10. CRITICIZE IN PRIVATE - Ridicule a man for his mistakes 
and he will tend to avoid situations which expose him 
to the possibility of making another mistake. Praise 
a man publicly and he will seek more responsibility • 

11. MAKE NEW IDEAS WELCOME - Never disparage a man's 
brainchild, no matter how wild it seems, or he won't 
come to you when he has a good idea. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


1. Thou Shalt Love People ... Not Just Use Them. The greatest 
thing in the world is a person. The greatest thing about 

a person is his motive, and the greatest motive is love. 

2. Thou Shaj.t Develop Understanding ... If every man's care 
were written on his brow, how many would our pity shaTP. 
who bear our envy now? 

3. Thou Shalt Compliment More Than Criticize ... You had better 
cover your neighbor's faults with a cloak of charity. You 
may need a circus tent to cover your own! 

4. Thou Shalt Not Get Angry ... If you are right, you don't 
need to. If you are wrong, you can't afford to. 

5. Tbou Shalt Not Argue... It's no use to win the argument and 
lose the people. Beware of the attitude which says: 

In matters controversial 

My attitude is fine 

I always see two points of view 

The one that's wrong, and mine. 

6. Thou Shalt Be Kind ... You had better be kind to the people 
you meet on the way up, they are the same ones you meet on 
the way down. 

7. Thou Shalt Have a Sense of Humor ... A sense of humor is to 
a man what springs are to a wagon — it saves him a lot of 
jolts. 

8. Thou Shalt Smile ... No man is ever fully dressed until he 
has a smile on his face-remember, "Laugh and the world laughs 
with you, weep and you weep alone." 

9. Thou Shalt Practice What Thou Preachest... One example is 
worth one thousand arguments. 


10. Thou Shalt Go To School To the Headmaster of the Universe. 
The Master of Men; the Secretary of Human Relations... 
namely Jesus Christ. He is the greatest leader of men the 
world has ever known... the personification of the ultimate 
in human relations I 
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Blessed is the leader who knows where he is going, 
why he is going, and how to get there. 


Blessed is the leader who has not sought the high 
places, but who has been drafted into service 
because of his ability and willingness to serve. 


BEATITUDES OF A LEADER 



Blessed is the leader who knows no discouragenitent^ "wltc presents 
no alibi • 

Blessed is the leader who knows how to lead wj^thout being 

dict^rial; true leaders are humble . 

Blessed is the leader who seeks for the best for those h5e serves. 

Blessed is the leader who leads for the good of the most concerned, 
and not for the personal gratification of his own ideas. 

Blessed is the leader who develops leaders while leading. 

Blessed is the leader who marches with the group, interprets 
correctly the signs on the pathway that leads to success. 

Blessed is the leader who has his head in the clouds but his feet 
on the ground. 

Blessed is the leader who considers leadership an opportunity for 
service , 


The delusion that individual advancement is made by crushing others. 
The tendancy to worry about things that cannot be changed or corrected. 
Insisting that a thing is impossible because ;*e cannot accomplish it. 


Author unknown 
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THE MISTAKES OF MAN 


Neglecting development and refinement of the mind and not acquiring 
the habit of reading and studying. 


Refusing to set aside trivial preference. 
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HOW TEE UNSUCCESSFUL STUDENT SEES HIMSELF 


A person vbto doubts himself is like a 

Man who wsmld enlist in the ranks of 

His eneial^ and bear arms against himself. 

He makes >iis iailure certain by himself being 

The first person to be convinced of it. 


No prtHited work nor spoken plea 
Can t^ch young minds what men should be. 
Not all the books on all the shelves 
But vrt^at the teachers are themselves. 


Alexandre Dumas 




WHAT THE TEACHER BELIEVES 


Anonymous 
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THE ART OF CHANGING YOURSELF 


Wilferd A. Peterson 


Man alone, of all the creatures of earth, can change his 
own pattern. Man alone is architect of his destiny. 

William James declared that the greatest revolution in his 
generation was the discovery that human beings, by changing the 
inner attitudes of their minds, can change the outer aspects of 
their lives. 

HisLtory and literature are full of examples of the miracle 
of inner .change. Do you know the Persian story of the hunchback 
prince nxtio became straight and tall by standing each day before 
a statue of himself made straight? 

Change requires the substituting of new habits for old. You 
mold your character and future by your thoughts and acts. 

Change can be advanced by associating with men with whom you 
can walk among the stars. 

Change can be inspired by selecting your own spiritual ancestors 
from among the great of all ages. You can pract^.ce the kindliness 
of Lincoln, the devotion of Schweitzer, the vision of Franklin. 

Change can be achieved by changing your environment, let go 
of lower things and reach for the higher. Surround yourself with 
the best in books, music, and art. 

Change can be accomplished most of all through the power of 
prayer, because with God all things are possible. 



Eleanor Roosevelt: 

"No one can make you feel inferior without your consent." 
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SERVICES OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 



The existence of an organization is 
only justified if it serves to develop 
and train youth, and this is the purpose 
of the state association. Below are 
listed functions of the association: 


DROP IN ANT TIME! 


1. Assist in the development of clubs and promoting of 
membership . 


Promote unity, the development of youth, and o 
through the promotion of co^nmunications, a pro 
activities, and conf f^rences . 


f clubs 
gram of 


A. 


Communication 

(1) Correspondence 

(2) Newsletters 

(3) Newspaper 

(4) Magazine 
Activities 

(1) Conrests 

(2) Statewide Projects 

(3) State Program of Work 

(4) Exhibits 
Conferences 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(A) 


District 
Regional 
State 
National 


Publishing of Materials 

A. Handbook for Members 

B. Brochures for Public Relations 

C. Contest Rules 



4. Administration of State Association 

A. financing the Work of the State Association 

(1) Dues 

(2) Contributions 

(3) Fund Raising Projects 

B. Election of Executive Council 

C. Working with Advisory Council 

Cooperating with National VICA 

A. Promote Nationwide Projects 

B. Promote National Unity 

C. Participate in National Activities 

(1) Conference 

(2) Content 

(3) Work Committees 

D. Promote National Program of Work 
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ORGANIZATI ON AND MANAGEMENT 


To insure a complete and inf ormatlo.nal program during the school 
year, step by step coordination and planning is a must. The following 
information is an expansion of the chapter management techniques found 
in the Ohio VICA Local Officers Handbook. 


WUSS Ohio 
UP? 


With appreciation we use the 
State Director. 


[following plan from Charles Dygert, 



Just what is chapter management? It is the iroplemsntation of the 
five basic functions of chapter operation: Planning - Organizing - 
Staffing - Directing - Evaluating. The use of these basic principles 
will not only help with the effectiveness of your program, but will 
assist in a more efficient chapter operation. These basic principles 
can be defined as ten steps commonly referred to as the "Basic Ten of 
Chapter Management". 

I. A "Program Plan of the Year" 

>^ A month by month program must be developed and should contain 
activities reflecting ideas, opinions, and goals of the total member- 
ship. Sources for program planning: membership quest^ionnaire , survey 
of school and community needs, previous project evaluations. State and 
National handbooks, other youth organizations. 

II. A '^Year's Planned Budget" 

Activities require financing. With the outlined program developed 
for the year, a budget must be designed to accomplish these objectives. 
A committee, usually indicated as the finance committee (including the 
club treasurer), shall be directed to prepare the financial requirements 
of the club's programs, including all anticipated expenses and possible 
sources of income to cover these expenses. 

Armed with the information, the finance committee can determine if 
the objectives are within financial reason or if they are over-ambitious 
and would require additional financing. In any case, the finance committee 
shall present their findings to the membership for their approval. If 
the activities are within the financial means of the club, then little 
resistance should be anticipated in its passage. However, should the 
objectives of the organization exceed the expected income of the organiza- 
tion, then adjustments must be made. The membership may ask the program 
planning committee, who proposed the year's activities, to reduce the 
scheduled programs in order to avoid further financial responsibility. On 
the other hand, the n^embers may feel the planned program is well within 
the objectives of the club and direct the finance committee to seek the 
ways and means for additional financing to cover the programs. In any 
event, whether the program is cut or the budget is expanded, one or the 
other must be altered to retain a sound program with adequate financing. 
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III. Organizational Structure 


The conduct of a local club activity is the responsibility of 
every member, '^ach individual within your organization must have a 
function to perform. A balanced structure of club responsibilities 
is important to equalize the work load and pinpoint responsibility. 
Individuals will then acquire a greater opportunity to utilize their 
own abilities, plan and execute their own activities, while developing 
and training themselves and others. An effective organization structure 
will also create an atmosphere to assist in the integration of person- 
alities and make for improved human relationships. 

The organization structure plays an important role in identifying 
responsibilities of the individual member. Therefore, it would seem 
important to either print copies of your orgnaization structure or 
create a poster size copy (or larger) to display in the club meeting 
room. Members are less apt to shirk responsibilities when members are 
aware of those assigned duties. 

IV. Motivation 

Motivation is the magic word of the educator. Without motivation, 
learning is hfimpered and many times extinguished. If learning is to 
occur, the student must be able to relate the knowledge to some 
individual need. To offer knowledge with a tag of "this is important 
to know" will not sell the learner. He must be able to visualize the 
information as being of some need to him, now or in the future. Youth 
activities very often spur interest to subject areas, such as: a 
student has a renewed interest in English so he may be able to better 
express himself in the club meetings or a member of the clubs publication 
committee sees a need for a greater vocabulary. Students using parlia- 
mentary rules in business sessions are better able to discern the 
operation of government in civics class. The club secretary may wish 
a course in typing to better prepare the minutes. Cooperating with 
community officials in a clean-up campaign may stimulate interest in 
studies of municipal government. The list is as exhaustive as the 
ideas contrived by the members to plan new activities. The utilization 
of the club activity as a motivational force must be considered an 
important function of the activity. While one cannot guarantee this 
reaction in all members, the very possibility of a positive motivational 
force in one or two members indicates its significance. 

It is important for all members to clearly understand the 
organization, but equally important is the member's interest in taking 
an active role in the club*s activities. Without this formula, the 
individual will, without a doubt, find difficulty in contributing to 
the organization and likewise, benefiting from his membership. The 
club advisor's role in providing the spark to encourage strong activity 
on the part of the individual member is an ability which could make or 
break an organization. In every situation the membership will adopt 
the enthusiasm of the leader, be it negative or positive. Therefore, 
the individual's enthusiasm is a direct reflection of the leader^s 
ability to motivate. 
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The advisor must be ready to fan the simplest flicker of 
enthusiasm to keep the ambitions and ideas cf the members burning. 
The prime quality of the advisor must be his positive approach for 
generating enthusiasm in others. The advisor, as an instrument of 
motivation, can never afford to dampen the enthusiasm, of the club 
effort. To do so will create untold difficulties in ever rekindling 
any effort towards real participation in an activity. A positive; 
approach may be a simple compliment or a long heart-to-heart talk; 
but in any case, it may be just the spark needed to cause an individual 
or an organization to surge ahead towards new accomplishments. 

In today's educational setting, with a multitude of activities 
available for youth, the local VICA organization must offer appealing 
activities if it is to be effective in attracting young people to its 
program. It is important that the advisor analyze every facet of the 
chapter's activities from a member's viewpoint and interest level and 
not from his own. 

Youth must be motivated, supervised, stimulated and informed. 
As-an advisor or VICA officer, you should ask yourself these questions: 

1. Is the job or task clearly outlined? 

2. Do the individuals who have assigned tasks in the chapter have the 
skills necessary to carry out these assigned jobs? 

3. Do the advisors and officers attend meetings regularly; and, does 
the advisor interfere in meeting functions or merely advise when 
necessary? 

4. Is the advisor aware of all meeting and committee progress? 

5. Is praise given those who carry out their tasks, and is criticism 
tactfully used when necessary? 

6. Does the chapter operate with a list of objectives (calendar) to 
insure progress is up to par? 

As the key motivator of the club activity, the advisor must be aware 
that his actions serve as examples for the members, therefore, he 
should set the best example possible. 


SIX GOALS OF A MOTIVATIONAL LEADER 
Show enthusiasm! 
Strive for achievement! 

Set examples by involving yourself beyond what is expected! (An 
8-4 instructor creates and 8-4 student) 

Share credit for success and recognition! 

Share blame for failure, but offer suggestions for improvement! 

Conduct your actions so that members may be proud of you! 
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V. Membership Recruitment 

Active membership recruitment is an essential function of any club 
activity. Stimulation of a club effort can only be maintained through 
an on-going active member recruitment progrnm. The one-shot method of 
creating interest in your activity will only attract motivated young 
people and deny entry to the individual who may wish to join as he 
sees others profiting frcm their membership. The activity must con- 
stantly have its doors open for membership to insure everyone the 
opportunity for participation in worthwhile activities and fulfill a 
need for personal growth. But don't expect a flood of applicants 
simple because you offe*" the opportunity for membership. Regular 
membership drives are essential. 

Even though the membership drive has added spice and renewed loyalty 
to the existing members and new members to add to the rolls, the job 
is not done. A new member is not a member until he has completed 
certain requirements or membership. New members need to know they 
are wanted. Surprisingly enough, the most frequent reason for club 
drop-outs is because they don't feel wan ted. T^he Initial entry into 
an organization is extremely critical. The fledgling wants to learn 
and become an active member. Therefore, he needs guidance and 
assurance that he is needed in the organization. The new member 
needs a great deal of personal attention in his initial stages. 

Here are some tips on handling prospective members: 

1. Invite the student to a regular meeting as a guest. 

2. Give him enough advance notice to assure no conflicts and personally 
take him to the meeting. 

3. Introduce him to as many members as possible before the meeting starts. 

4. Send parents introductory letter. 

5. Formally introduce him during the meeting as a guest and prospective 
member , 

6. The president should make all prospective members feel welcome and 
extend to them an invitation to join. 

7. At the conclusion of the meeting all prospective members should be 
asked to meet with the membership chairman for a brief orientation. 

This first orientation should cover basic purposes, aims, and 
objectives. All pertinent local information as to dues, initiation 
fee, meeting times, etc., should be thoroughly explained. 

8. Tha VICA member should bring the new member to the next several 
meetings to assure that he feels needed and wanted. 
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9. 


All new members' names should be put in the local publication 
and they should be promptly placed on the state and national 
mailing list. 


10. The new member aliculd be given constant personal attention 
until he can function on his own as a VICA member. 

When the new member has accepted membership, he should be 
formally installed as a member. A formal installation indicates 
to the new member that he is becoming active in a worthwhile 
organization. If possible, the ceremony should be presented 
before the entire membership. Once the student is a true member 
of the organization, he must be given responsible duties to insure 
his retention as an active member. 

To review the principles of a sound membership campaign designed 
for growth and development of the individual and organization, the 
following list of six functions are essential for successful member- 
ship growth. 

(a) Establish an active membership program 

(b) Contact all eligible students 

(c) Give prospective members personal attention 

(d) Have a formal installation 

(e) Conduct an enthusiastic orientation program 

(f) Give new members meaningful responsibilities 

VI. Contribution of "other" individuals 

Many individuals and organizations are eager to assist, when 
needed, to enhance the development of your local organization. 

While the advisor may be adept in many areas of the club activity, 
he cannot be expected to be an expert in all areas of youth development 
and organizational management. He, therefore, should turn to the 
various agencies and civic groups for assistance. A two-fold benefit 
can be realized from such an arrangement: first, your organization 
benefits from these services offered by the various organizations; 
and secondly, the organizations become aware of your activity, under- 
standing its goals and purposes, giving your club a valuable public 
relation tool. Additionally, these contacts may lead to future 
employment and educatiortal opportunities. 


WHERE WOULD A CLUB ADVISOR OR OFFICER LOOK FOR ASSISTANCE? 

The school - within each school system there exists many capable 
individuals who would be eager to offer services to your program. The 
speech or english teacher could lend a hand in the instruction of 
public speaking, or give assistance to the publications committee in 
the preparation of your newsletter. A program of banquet etiquette 
could be presented by your home economics teacher. The development 
of a choral group or a drum and bugle unit could bring the band 
director or music teacher to give advice and counsel. When instructing 
in the areas of parliamentary procedure, the government or civic teacher 
could offer valuable assistance. 
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With the inclusion of your principal and superintendent in 
some of your functions, new understandings and relationships are 
nurtured, and in most cases strong administrative support for 
your club function results. It should be recognised that establish- 
ing a youth club demands school administration backing which tends 
to insure a worthwhile activity. 

School administrators, who do not understand the purposes or 
motives of a club activity, should not be expected to automatically 
endorse such an effort. This is why it is so very significant to 
include school officials in the initial stages of organization and 
continue to use their organizational abilities throughout the year. 
Honoring the school administration and staff with certificates and 
membership status will also help to enlist their contributions for 
your club activity. 

The community - each community has governmental units, church 
organizations, professional associations, and civic groups, which 
could be petitioned to give both moral and physical help in the 
establishment of wholesome youth activity. The mayor's office 
could be an excellent starting point to coordinate a city clean-up 
campaign or a club governmental awareness project. The various 
council members and mayor's assistants may be willing to assist as 
speakers for one of your programs, Agc':in, honorary membership would 
be in order. 

The city police and fire department s could coordinate: fire 
safety programs, poison control campaign, fire arm safety instruction 
before annual hunting season, a car safety lane operation, or any 
other event or program in which they could be of assistance. 

The local church organization could assist in your club's annual 
needy family collection of Thanksgiving or Christmas. Likewise, their 
knowledge would be of value while attempting to bring to the school an 
awareness of world hunger and suffering. Also, the local minister or 
priest could be a direct aid in the identification of the duties of 
your club chaplain. 

The various civic associations , with school administration approva 
could directly assist your club with organizational and administrative 
problems within your chapter. Civic groups, such as the Lions, the 
Jaycees, Civitan International, Kiwanis, Optimist Club, and the Toast- 
masters and Toastmistress Clubs, all have youth development programs 
to directly assist with the leadership training of your club members 
and officer^s. 

The success of your youth activity in providing a well-rounded 
program of activities and meaningful leadership development opportui^- 
ities for the members will depend a great deal on the club leaders' 
effectiveness in utilizing the resources of school staff and community 
government, church and civic associations. If the activity is to 
broaden the base of a student's experience, it is mandatory that 
individuals, external to your club activity, are fully involved in 
the conduct and planning of the youth activity. 
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VII. Membership meetings 
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A good meeting is the core of a succesisful club activity. The 
meeting, as a leadership skill, helps co orient and asslmulate new 
members, create greater enthusiasm, provide leadership training, and 
In general establish an atmosphere of group achievement. However, 
the meeting cannot accomplish these objectives unless considerable 
energies have been spent In the planning of the next gathering of 
the membership. 

The meeting should be planned at least one week In advance of 
the date chosen to bring the members together. The meeting planners 
are generally the executive officers and advisor. This planning 
committee should structure the meeting to meet certain objectives. 
These objectives should Include: necessary chapter business, progress 
of current club activities (committee reports), plans for future 
activities (new business), guidance to mold the membership Into a 
functioning unit, provisions for leadership training, educational 
activity, (guest speaker or film) and provide fellowship. 

Well planned, regularly held chapter meetings are necessary to 
maintain member interest. Insuring regular attendance, and for 
promoting the general welfare of the group. An annual program 
should be planned in September by the planning committee. Each 
meeting should be part of the annual program, rather than just a 
gathering that is not part of the total program. Meetings are held 
to conduct chapter business. Never meet just for the sake of meeting; 
have a definite reason for holding each meeting. 

Chapter activities are to help makp school work of the members 
more interesting - not to take the place of school work. Regular 
night meetings should be held in addition to those held durlig the 
school day. Social and recreational activities should be included in 
several of the meetings • 

Satisfactory chanter meetings must: 

1. Be carefully planned in advance, 

2. Be started and closed on time, 

3. Move along with pep and enthusiasm so members will not become 
bored and time will not be wasted. 

4. Proceed according to the agenda. 

5. Have the business proceedings recorded by the club secretary, 

6. Be conducted according to parliamentary procedures, 

7. Be held in a well-lighted, ventilated comfortable meeting place, 

8. Include well-prepared committee reports, 

9. Show that each officer knows his duties and responsibilities, 

10. Hold the Interest and attention of all members, 
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VIII. Good Publications 


A local publication (newsletter) is a necessary segment of an 
active communication and publication, t^asy to read, with Information 
on current events concerning your activity. A committee, with a 
budget, should be established to put your local story in print. 

The basics of a good publication include the following: 

A. A format should be selected and retained for each publication. 
If your committee adopts an ch x 11 page with three columns, 
be sure each issue reflects this decision. 

B. The selection of the individuals who will actually wite the 
news is important. They must have an understanding of writing 
a news story to. be able to make your publication an effective 
tool of public relation. 

Your writing should observe the following pointers: 

* Use short, easy- to-read sentences . 

* Paragraphs should be short, too. A good rule of thumb is to 
have no more than four typewritten lines in each paragraph. 

* Language should be simple, grammar correct. 

* Check and double check every name, address and quotation for 
accuracy . 

* Organization names should be written in full the first time 
mentioned; later yuu may abbreviate. 

* Keep the story brief. 

Pick out the most important or interesting part of your 
information. This will be your **lead". It is the opening para- 
graph of your story. It should be short and pack a punch. You 
want it to be so interesting that the reader or listener will 
feel that he's really going to miss something if he doesn't go on 
to the rest of the story. 

The trend in lead-writing is toward one sentence. And a 
short sentence, at that. 

* Facts should be accurate, not exaggerated. 

VThen your story is written, check to make sure that all 
important information has been included. Re-check the accuracy 
of the story - accuracy cannot be emphasized enough. Ask yourself 
if enough names have been included to give the story a personal 
touch. 
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The publication should be printed at least once a month. 
If at all possible, time the printing so that the issue 
will be received by the members a few days prior to the 
next meeting. This will give the member an up-date on 
current events so he may be better informed for the meeting. 

Economic restrictions may prohibit the publication of a 
professionally designed newsletter. But, every school has, 
at least, a spirit ditto machine which is very economical 
to operate. This type of reproduction can produce attractive 
copies. However, the design is up to your publications 
committee . 

Adhere to news copy deadlines. The local newspaper will not 
hold a publication for a late news item and neither should 
your publications committee. 

Encourage committee chairmen to prepare news releases concern- 
ing their activities. This is a must if they expect support 
and club interest and enthusiasm for their projects. 

The distribution of your paper is important. To produce a 
publication that no one sees is a wasted effort. Be certain 
that your school and community is well supplied with copies. 
So they may be aware of your activities, local newspapers, 
will, many times, reprint one of your articles as a public 
service . 

Have publications committee visit your local newspaper to 
learn how to present newsworthy stories for publication. 

Here are some good tips in maintaining good press relations: 

1. See the right person at the right time. Don't take up 
their time when they are close to deadline. 

2. If the press asks you for information, get it to them 
quickly and without qualifications. 

3. Don't be offended when the press checks your story. 
That's their job. 

4. Be sure the story has news value and deserves press 
attention. 

5. Contact the press personally whenever possible. Keep 
articles brief. 

6. Furnish photographs when appropriate. 

?• Don't expect to be shown an advanced copy of your story. 

8. Use news conferences sparingly. 

9. Be honest with media. Give them only the facts. 
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The li)cai publication Is a valuable link in the chain of 
public relations. If a community is knowledgeable of your 
activities (via your publication) and those activities are 
worthwhile, you can be sure of support in your efforts, 

IX. Record Keeping 

Members of a responsible organization will keep good records 
of their activities (income, expenses, successes, and failures) to 
direct and guide the next year's chairman. Analysis of both success- 
ful and unsuccessful activities will often provide information for 
success. Each activity must be recorded, using a standard reporting 
procedure adopted by the organization, to insure the continuance of 
productive programs . 

Record keeping is everyone's responsibility. The club secretary 
and treasurer keep records because they realize that it is one of 
their functions as an officer. But how about the committee chairman? 
Is he keeping records of all committee meetings, including decisions 
reached and action taken? These records, if kept intact, establish 
a sequence of events that can be of valuable assistance to the new 
chairman. The new chairman can pull the records for that particular 
event, evaluate its success or failure, present the findings in a 
committee meeting, ^'.^-.take action which should insure a profitable 
activity. However, if proper records had not been retained, the 
whole committee would be working in the dark and searching for answers 
to assist them in their task. 

The followT.ng points should be considered when evaluating and 
recording a possible project: 

A. How much will it cost to run? 

B, If it fails, how much could we lose? 

C. What is the maximum possible profit? "^""^^ 

D. \^at has been the previous success of this or similar projects? 

E, Is the community ready for such an activity? 

F. How many man hours of planning and work are required? 

G, Will project conflict with other events in the community? 

H, Are outside agencies needed to complete this project? 

The records of meetings, committoe actions, projects, income 
and expenditures, correspondence, and membership are all valuable 
materials to be retained by an organization. Without adequate 
records, organizational growth is stymied^ for each administration 
will be searching for answers. The organization who evaluates and 
improves its programs through analysis of club records is paving the 
way for a successful and growing club activity. 


X, Club Representation at State and National Meetings 


Most organizations developed within the past ten years have 
expanded and developed regional, state and national struct! re. 
The individual club member must be aware that he is a member of an 
organization, national in scope, and thus has rights of representa- 
tion in the deliberation of their conduct and decisions. While a 
strong local activity is important, likewise is the members attention 
to matters of the national organization. To ignore this responsibility 
and take an apathetic attitude will tend to restrict the development 
of the individual at the local level. Every member has a responsibility 
to be informed concerning new and clanging policies of the various 
national organizations. (In this respect, the member is preparing 
himself for identical responsibilities after graduation - responsibil- 
ities of citizenship Wuich require the same awareness of the operation 
of local, state and national government.) The right of representation 
must be exercised. If your club rates two voting delegates at a state 
or national meeting, be sure you have representatives there, informed 
and ready to debate the issues. Too often, criticisms are lodged 
against decisions in which a majority of the membership representatives 
were not present. Almost without exception, these criticisms are from 
the chapters that failed to have representatives at the policy-making 
sessioiis. An active, informed membership must be^ "involved" in all 
segments of the club activity, be it local, state or national, to insure 
their representation on matters which concern their club's function. 
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PERSONALITY SELF RATING SCALE 


Circle the appropriate number following each trait. Five 
is outstanding, four is excellent or considerably above average, 
three is average, two is mediocre, and one is poor. Total your 
score below. 


1 

± • 

uO 

X. mainuain a w(^ii~groumcQ appearance; 

1 
1 

9 

J 

A 


9 

is 

my pos ture Hler ti and poised? 

X 

9 


A 

c 
J 

Q 

J • 

UO 

X. nave a pi.easing voice; 

JL 

9 

c. 

o 

A 

c 
D 

L 

is 

my disposition cheerful? 

1 
1 

9 

J 

^ 

c 
J 

c 

D • 

UO 

I make friends easily? 

1 

9 

J 


c 

J 

£i 

0 • 

DO 

I exert a positive leadership? 

1 

9 

J 

A 

c 

J 

7 

Am 

I generally thoughtful of the feelings 







of 

others? 

1 
1 

9 

J 

A 

c 

J 

o 

O • 

Is 

my enthusiasm sincere and contagious? 

1 

9 

J 


c 

J 

Q 

Do 

I persevere until I achieve success? 

1 

9 

J 

A 

c 

J 

1 n 

Am 

I siiicere in my interest in other people? 

1 

o 

J 

A 

c 

J 

I 1 

II • 

Am 

I ambitious to get ahead? 

1 

o 

/i 

J 

A 

c 

J 

1/ • 

Do 

I get along w&ll with others? 

1 

9 

s 

A 

c 

J 

1-5 • 

Do 

I react constructively to criticism? 

1 

o 

J 

A 

c 

J 

1 A 

I'*, 

Do 

I remember names and faces? 

1 

o 

J 

A 

c 

J 

13 • 

Am 

I punctual on all occasions? 

1 
1 

■) 

O 
J 

A 

c 

J 

1 A 
10 • 

Do 

I have and evidence a spirit of 







cooperation? 

1 

I 

J 


c 

J 

1 7 
1 / • 

Am 

I free from prejudice? 

1 
1 

9 

J 

A 

c 
D 

18. 

Do 

I know how people react in most situations? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19. 

Do 

I refuse to allow what other people say to 







hurt me? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20. 

Am I generally a good listener? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

21. 

Can I criticise without being offensive? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

22. 

Do 

I usually like people for what they are 







(or do I wait to see if they like me)? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23. 

Do 

I enjoy Liing part of a group? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

24. 

Am 

I reliable? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

25. 

Can I adapt myself to all situations? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Total Score 


And now to evaluate your scores — If your score totaled 
over 100, your personality rating is definitely superior. And 
if youVe been honest with yourself, you are among the people 
who are most likely to succeed. 90-100 is above average, 75-90 
is average. 75-90 is average. Below 75 shows plenty of room 
for improvement. 
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MONTHLY EVALUATION 


MONTH 


ADVISOR_ 
SCHOOL 


TRADE AREA 


Number of Students Enrolled 

Number of VICA Members 

Meeting Dates 



How Many Members Were Present? 
Was This Meeting Unit 


All School 


List the agenda for the meetings: 

1. 5 

2. . 6 

3. 7 

4. . 8 

What committees were appointed or 

1. 5 

2. . 6 

3. 7 

4. 8 

What type activity was planned or 

1. 5 

2. 6 

3. 7 

4. 8 


reported to the group: 


carried out: 


Stats briefly how this meeting carried out the yearly program of work. 
If more space is needed please use another page. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


GUIDE 




Symbolism of the Emblem 



THE SHIELD REPRESEMTS PATRIOTISM 

The shield denotes belief in democracy, 
liberty and the American way of life. 


THE TORCH REPRESEIJTS KDTOWLEDGE 

The flaming torch reflects the light of 
knowledge which dispels the darkness of 
ignorance. In the light of the torch, pro- 
gress will be made toward the vocational 
goals of the individual. 


THE ORBITAL CIRCLES REPRESEIJT TECHNOLOGY 

The circles present the challenge of modern 
technology, and the training needed to 
accept and master the challenge of new 
technical frontiers and the need for 
continuous education. 


THE GEAR REPRESENTS THE INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 

The gear, symbolic of the industrial society 
denotes the interdependence and cooperation 
of the individual working together with labor 
and management for the betterment of mankind. 
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TIEE HANDS REPRESENT YOUTH 


The hands portray a search for knowledge 
and the desire to acquire a skills In the 
process to attain knowledge and skill, the 
individual will develop a respect for the 
dignity of work and become a productive and 
responsible citizen. 


TliE COLORS REPRESENT OUR ORGANIZATION 

Red and white represent the states and clubs; 
blue represents the common union of the states 
and clnbs; and the gold represents the 
individual, the most important element of 
the VocationaJ. Industrial Clubs of America. 
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THE PLEDGE 


UPON MY HONOR, I Pledge 

To prepare myself by diligent study and ardent practice 
to become a worker whose services will be recognized as 
honorable by my employer and fellow workers. 

To base my expectations of reward upon the solid foundation 
of service , 

To honor and r>::spect my vocation in such a way as to bring 
repute to myself , 

And further, to spare no effort in upholding the ideals of 
^ the Vocational Industrial Clubs of America. 


MOTTO 

Preparing for Leadership in the World of Work 
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VICA CREED 


I Believe in tfi© Dignity of Work 

I hold that mankind has advanced to his present culture 
through the intelli^nt use of his hands and mind. I shall 
maintain a feeling of humbleness for the knowledge and skills 
that I receive from craftsmen, and I shall conduct myself vith 
dignity in the work I do. 

I Believe in the American Wky of Life 

I know our culture of today is the result, of freedom of 
action and opportunities won by our American forefathers, and 
T will uphold their ideals. 

1 Believe in Education 

I shall endeavor to make the best use of knowledge, skills, 
and experience that I learn in school in order that I may become 
a better workman in my chosen occupation and a better citizen in 
my community. To this end I will continue my learning both in 
and out of school. 

I Believe in Fair Play 

I shall through honesty and fair play respect the rights of 
my fellowman. I shall always conduct myself in the manner of the 
best craftsmen in my occupation, and treat those with Uhom I work 
as I would like to be treated. 

I Believe Satisfactioi: is Achieved by Good Wbrk 

I feel that compensation and personal satisfaction received 
for my work and services will be in proportion to my creative and 
productive ability. 

I Believe in High Moral and Spiritual Standards 

I shall endeavor to conduct rnyseli' in such a manner as to 
set an example for my fellowman by living a wholesome life and 
by fulfilling my responsibilities as a citizen of my coninunity. 
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The Vocational Industrial Clubs of America serve the 
trade, technical and industrial students of America through 
development of their citizenship and leadership qualities • 
To do this, it has "been necessary for VICA to establish goals 
and develop programs with consideration for the unique needs 
of youth living in an age where skill and motivation are 
essential to success. 

VICA"s programs axe etn outgrowth of its goals. Central 
to all of these programs is the concept of the total develop- 
ment of the individuals 

Facing a dynamic future in trade, technical and industrial 
education, only dynamic and far-seeing programs can serve 
the many youth who must be served • 


NATIONAL PROGRAM OF WORK 

"The youth of VICA, if we will concert our efforts, can 
contribute significantly to the betterment of not only 
ourselves but also mankind." 


A National Program of Work outlining specific areas in 
which VICA members might actively work, sets the pace for 
VICA nation-wide. An awareness of the needs of industrial 
youth, the objectives of vocational education and the 
universal value of industrial education are reflected in 
this National Program of Work. All of the VTCA programs 
are in some way related to these six major goals: 


WE'RE THiNKlNG 


m 
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PERSONAL GROWTH 


To assist each VICA member to start his own personal 
program of self- improvement by encouraging scholarship, 
citizenship and participation in VICA activities that 
will serve personal growth such as leadership 
conferences, home, school and community improvement 
activities . 

. CCMIUNITY UWDERSTAKDING 

To prcxaote and improve relations and understanding 
among ail segments of our society; such as among 
fellow students, students and teachers, employees 
and employers, management and labor, school and 
community, and other nations. 



"1 dropped a dim* at tho <off«« 

. SAFETY ,Tn"Sl"* 

To reduce the rate of accidents among youth by promoting 
safety in the shops, classrooms, on the job, and on 
the highways. 

. TEACHER RECRUITMEOT? 

To make known the critical need for teachers and to 
encourage capable students to go into the field of 
industrial education. 

. VOCATIONAL YOUTH COOPERATION 

To promote greater cooperation of the youth involved 
in areas of vocational education. 

. GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 

To give the general public an awareness of the good 
work that youth engaged in industrial education are 
doing not only to better themselves, but also their 
Q community, state, nation and work. 
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GOALS OF THE ORGANIZATION 

"These goals must be achieved if we are to meet the challenges 
facing VTCA and trade, technical and industrial education." 

To achieve potential membership and to continue to serve 
the development of industrial-technical youth, VICA's goals 
must include: 

. Acceptance of VIC A activities by the educator as an 
integral p^xt of the instructional program 

Creation of prograjns that will motivate members in their 
Lrainlnp; and club activities 

More and better leadership training programs 

Creation and expansion of leadership training conferences 
on locaJL and state levels as well as national. 

Expanding competitive activities 

. Additional publications for use by members and clubs 

Improvement of public relations at all levels through 
correspondence, publications, goodwill tours to industrial 
organizations, and the involvement of VICA in the main- 
stream of local school, civic and community activities. 

. Improved financing of state organizations and of the 
National Organization 

. The employment of a full-time person on the staff of 
each State Department of Education to carry out the 
duties of the State Association Advisor 

. The establishment of a post- secondary division of VICA 
to accommodate students enrolled in other than high 
school training programs. 
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Duties of the Officers 
Tips for Leaders 


\>fhat is a Leader ? Leadership is the ability in a well adjusted person to 
handle people, to inspire, or influence the actions of others to make 
decisions or move a cjroup to action. 

What are the Qualities of Leadership ? A p^ood leader must have certain 
qualities which can be learned by the averacjo person if he works on 
them intelli^ntly. These qualities are also highly desirable in everyday 
life. 

1. A leader believes in and understands the 
principles of democracy. 

2. A leader respects the rip:hts and dignity of others, 
He realizes that every person can make worthy 
contributions. 


STOP nrm euwi 



3. A leader is willincj to accept responsibility 
and do his part through work within the group, 

U. A leader is able to work and get along with people 
in a friendly and peaceful manner. He must be 
straight forward, agreeable, and industrious. 
The leader praises where praise is due, and he has 
sensitivity to the basic trends and moods of the 
group. 

A leader is able to comr.unicate his thoughts and 
feelings in a clear and understandable manner 
as well as verbalize the ideas of the group. 

A leader is well informed on matters which concern 

the group. He arrives at a decision only after 

he has had an opportunity to secure and study 
pertinent information. 

7. A leader is confident in hijnself , he possesses 
integrity and also shows trust for his fellow 
group members. 

8. A leader is optimistic and enthusiastic; he be- 
lieves that group action can overccne obstacles 
and solve problems. He works within the group with 
"zest" and enjoyment. 
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9, A leader is open-minded. He does not claim to 
have all the answers; he seeks the opinions of 
the group and accepts and supports them if they 
seem best for tte group. However, he is willing 
to compramise on issues. 

10. A leader has strength of conviction. He will "take 
a stand" and be counted, yet he can be convinced 
otherwise if evidence is presented that leads 

hijn to know he is in the wrong. 

11. A leader will show initiative in getting the 
group started through nound and careful planning. 
He proceeds with the f^oup discussion with know- 
ledge rather than with reckless abandon. 

12. A leader is fjublic spirited, thus he will not help 
one individual achieve a selfish end. The leader 
will desire and work for those things that will 
benefit the group. 

13. The leader will restrain his own desires for self- 
expression, but when he does express facts or offer 
possible solutions, he should never make a state- 
ment which may commit him to partisanship. 
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DEMONSTRATING LEADERSHIP 


1. Be sure you know what you are talking about. You 
should make every effort to refrain from discussing 
topics which may be controversial. 

2. Stay out of arguments. No one ever won an argument. 
You should avoid any discussions relating to govern- 
ment policies, political issues, racial situations, etc. 

3. In making any kind of a presentation before a group, 
never start a sentence with "l think." Discuss some 
of your Chapter or State Association activities, some 
of the outstanding accomplishments by VICA members and 
other topics which you know will be of interest to 
those whom you are addressing. 

U. It always pays to be a good listener but at the same time, 
be a good conversationalist. It has been said that the 
secret of success lies in the ability to get the other 
person's point of view and see things from his point 
of view as well as your own. 

5. Always refer to fellow VICA members as "Trade and 
Industrial Education students or VICA members." If 
possible, it is always desirable to call fellow students 
by their first name. 

6. When speaking with or about IMPORTANT or OLDER people, 
they are always referred to as "Mr.", "Mrs.", or "Miss." 

7. When you are talking with other officers in public places, 
never be critical of anyone and avoid all "griping." 

8. It is always fitting to find something good to say or 
talk about when discussing items or activities referring 
to Trade and Industrial Education or VICA. You should 
avoid the remark, "My Chapter does it this way, etc." 

9* Make it a point to act interested, to be friendly and 
smile. The words "Sir," "Thank you" and "Pardon me" 
are never out of place. 
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PERSONAL GOALS, HABITS, DRESS, AND ETHICS 
DESIRED IN LOCAL OFFICERS 



1. He should be a good speaker — able to adapt remarks 

to any situation. ^ ^^^^ 

2. He should have a good personality. OUT or THIS! 
3- He should have exceptional morals and "be honesty 

He should have good manners. 

5- He should be reliable and punctual. 

6. He should "be a hard worker and cooperative 

?• He should have a good knowledge of Trade and Industrial 
Education and VICA. 

8. He should have poise and be confident of himself. 

9- He should be stimulating in everything he says and does. 

10. He should be proud to be a VICA member and a Local 
Officer. 

11. He should always dress to fit the occasion — Personal 
neatness is a must. 

12. He should wear his blazer with distinction. 

13. a. Smoking while wearing the VICA Blazer is highly 

undesirable. 

b. The VICA Blazer should be kept in the best possible 
condition. 

13. He should be humble, not a "glory grabber." 

lU. He should have a personal code of ethics. 

15 • He should conduct himself as a good Trade and Industrial 
Education student first and last, with VICA Blazer on 
or off. 

16. He should know the proper method of meeting people. 

17. He should know proper methods of correspondence. 
IR. He should be a good conversationalist. 
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19* He should be courteous. The words "Please" and 
"Thank You" pay dividends. Use them often. 

20. He is careful of what he says and how he says it. 

21. He does his level best at all times. He makes the most 
effective use of time and money. 

22. He does not commit himself orally or in writing until 
he is sure he is right. 

23. He is prompt in all appointments. He plans abeeui - 
arrives a little ahead of schedule. 

2U. He makes a special effort to remember people's names. 
He keeps records of people he meets. 

25» He uses good table etiquette at all times. 

26. He avoids "smutty" or off -color jokes or stories. 


REMEMBER — the eyes of many people will be upon you. 
What you do and how you do it should leave a favorable 
impression. Watch your conduct, avoid anything that may 
be questioned. 


QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP AND CHARACTER 


1. A leader believes in and understands d^nocratic principles. 

2. A leaider respects the rights and dignity of all people. 

3. A leader accepts responsibility. 
If. A leader works well with others. 

5« A leader is well informed befor3 making decisions. 

6. A leader is optimistic and enthusiastic. 

?• A leader is confident in himself and trusts his brother 
members. 

8. A leader is open minded but will take a stand based on 
knowledge and conviction. 

9» A leader plans with his group. 

10. A leader works for the benefit of the group. 
Q 44 
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Helpful Hints for Local Officers 


1. As a local VTCA Officer, you represent the only organiza- 
tion attracting youth to careers in Trade and Industrial 
£1^0 at ion. 

2. Wherever you may go, people will be watching you. V/hat 
you do and how you do it must leave a favorable impression. 
You must be mindful at all times that your conduct must 
never be questioned. 

3. The words "please" and "thank you" are to be used often. 
You will find that they pay liberal dividends. 

U. Be careful what you say and how you say it. 

5. Always make the most effective use of your time and 
money. It is most important that you do your very best 
at all times. 

6. Never cocmiit yourself orally, or in writing, unless you 
are certain that you are right, or that you can keep 
the commitment. 

7. If you have an appointment, plan to arrive before the 
appointed time. 

8. If you must smoke, use good judgment in doing so. When 
you wear your VICA Blazer in public, you axe not permitted 
to smoke. 

9. Mal^e a special effort to remember the names of people 
you meet. It might be helpful to keep a written record 
of these individuals for future reference, particularly, 
if you want to send them a "thank you" note. Always 

be sure you have their name spelled correctly. 

10. Make it a point to know as much as you can about all the 
areas of vocational education in your state, particularly, 
seme of the activities of the other vocational education 
youth organizations. 

11. If you make a speech as a local officer during your 
term of office, here are sane helpful suggestions: 

(a) Be sure to bring greetings from your local VTCA 
Chapter 

(b) Express appreciation for being invited to participate 
in the activity 
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Let the audience know you are aware of some of the 
outstanding activities the group is doing. 

Be sure to express appreciation for the efforts 
of the "VIPS" in promoting and assisting the 
group in its activities- 

Do not talk too long. A five-to-eight minute 
talk that is well planned in advance and presented 
effectively will serve the purpose. Remember 
that banquet programs particularly have a tendency 
to last too long. 

If you use jokes or stories in connection with your 
presentation, make certain that they offend no one * 
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v^HARACTERISTICS OF IJ;ADF:i{.; 


The good Leader ; 

Has faith in people and 
wants to work with them. 

Has poise and confidence 
Speaks in a clear voice and 
enunciates words clearly. 

Carefully pre-plans his 
program so the meeting moves 
with dispatch. 

Shows interest and alertness 
by his own attitude, mind, 
body and countenance. 

Is democratic in dealing 
with VTCA members. 


Is fair and impartial — 
doesn't take sides when he 
is presiding. 

Is patient, optinistic and 
p^ives credit for work done. 


Is sensitive to the individual 
and recognizes individual dif- 
ferences. 


Acts as a helper, umpire and 
moderator so that all are en- 
couraged to share in the work 
of 7IGA. 

Shows a sense of humor to re- 
lieve the tension of a serious 
meeting. 

Realizes that to serve VICA as 
a leader, his responsibility is 
to let others share responsi- 
bilities. 

Believes in the organization and 
has a sincere desire to serve it 
to the best of his abilities. 
Wants ♦'O be a team member. 

O 
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The Poor Leader : 

Takes job for the "honor" 
that he can get out of it* 

Fails to understand what his 
examole means to the other 
VICA members. 

Let? e/e:rything go until the 
last minute, then just hopes 
every tJr^n.T will work out. 

Seems bored, is not alert, 
whispers to other members 
and appears disinterested. 

Dominates, imposes opinions, 
and forces others to depend 
upon him. 

Shows what side he is on be- 
fore getting the facts into 
the open. 

Is impatient, sarcastic, 
pessimistic, critical and 
takes the work of others 
for granted. 

Doesn't notice a loss of in- 
terest and fails to watch 
the group to detect boredom 
and weariness. 

Cares about the business in 
general and does not con- 
sider individual differences. 


Has no humor in a meeting. 
The business is the most im- 
portant thing, not the people. 

Takes advantage of his lead- 
ership position to show his 
importance . 


Doesn't like the idea of giv- 
ing an3rthing extra to the 
organization; but does want 
to be the big voice. 



I. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


Introducti on 


Recognize Ch a i rma n 
Recognize Visitors 
Recognize Parents 
etc. 


SPEECH OUTLINE 



PERFECT! 


"1. Greetings from your VICA chapter or association 
2« Thanks for invitation 

3o Compliment group on some successt*:! accomplishment 
If another cLub; 

(a) Recent project accomplished 

(b) Con Lerence participation 

(c) lOOZ membership 

It: another organization 

(a) For their cooperation with youth groups or other well- 
known activities of their organization 


IT. Main To-^ic of Speech 

A. Suggested Topics 

1 . School Hetterment Project 

2. Civil Responsibility 

3. Community Improvement 

4. Fuuire Plans through VICA 

5. Personal Development through VICA 

6. Major Activities of our VICA Chapter 

7. What We Learn in Vocational Education 

8. Opportunities and How my Program Prepares Me 

9. Our VICA Creed and What It Means to Me 

10. Youth Pc^wer is Important 

11. The Challenge my Group Presents 

12. Opportunities for Students in Vocational Education 

13. The Eight Essentials of Chapter Operation 

14. The Meaning of Leadership 

15. What It Takes to be an Officer 

16. What Are Good Guidelines for Money-Making Activities 
III. Uosing 

Briefly review your topics. Thank the audience for their attention. 
Express ap>preciation again for their work and for allowing you to talk 
to the group. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


The President is the key to the whole organization and must be selected 
for qualities of good leadership. 

A good leader is one who can work with people and in turn get people 
to work with him for the good of the organization. He knows the work that 
has to be done and recognizes that it will take many people to do the Job. 
He is able to Judge impartially the interest and abilities of others and 
to detemine where they can make the best contribution to the program. 
Furthermore, he delegates authority but never abnegates his own. He keeps 
himself informed at all times of the efforts and progress of those to whom 
he has given a responsibility and sees that the organization is moving 
forward. 

The effective President is vitally interested in his organization and 
its purposes and constantly strives to acquire a better understanding of it. 
He knows how to delegate authox^ity through the appointment of connittees 
and chairmen. He understands the duties of each elected official and is 
aware of the quality of his per-formance. 

The first duty of the President is to preside over all meetings. The 
manner in which this is done can make the difference between the success 
or failure of the organization and its meetings. Characteristics of good 
leadership are indicated when: 

1. Meetings begin on time and proceed in the pattern 3stablished 
by the order of business. 

2. The presiding officer shows a complete understanding of the 
matters under discussion and the possible effect of any recom- 
mendations on the organization. 

3* The President fully understands his function as a presiding 
officsr and never interjects his (or her) personal opinions 
or in 2iny way dominates the situation. 

h* Meetings are conducted by good parliamentary procedure and 
ample but not excessive time is allowed for discussion. A 
good President can bring the issue to a satisfactory conclusion 
when he sees the discussion is being monopolized by certain 
individuals or when the discussion is dragging because of 
insufficient response. 
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Order of business for a Local VICA Meeting 


Opening Ceremony 

(Roll call as part of ceremony - do not neglect 
to introduce guests at close of ceremony) 

Minutes of previous meeting 
Officer's Reports 

(Treasurer will usually have his report ready at all meetings) 
Unfinished or old business 
Committee reports 
New Business 
Closing: Ceremony 
Other suggested leadership training activities 

1. Demonstrations on parliamentary practice^ dress ^ etc. 

2. Discussion of any p-^rts of officer qualification. 

3. Pt^pare speech outline for future delivery. 

U. Discussion of desirable and undesirable activities for a Local 
VICA President. 

5. Others. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT 


The Vice President is the first assistant to the ^resident and should 
prepare himself for the office as carefully as the President. Generally, 
the chief responsibility of the Vice President is to preside at meetings 
and uther functions in the absence of the President; therefore, he must 
be well infomed of the issues and skilled in handling of the affairs of 
the organization. 

However, the office of Vice President usually carries specific 
responsibilities for program planning. In most or^^anizations this is 
a major task involving many skills and much hard work. Generally a 
committee is appointed to assist the Vice President in determining the 
pro-am topics and personnel involved, securing speakers, arranging for 
adequate facilities, and developing the printed program. Work on the 
proecram should start early in the year and be completed as early as 
possible to provide an effective and successful year of activities. 

The Vice President also assists the President by meeting with all 
conmittees, coordinating the program, and assuring that all activities 
are in keeping with general Club practices. 

It is important to note that the Vice President must be prepared 
at any time to assume the office of President when necessary. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The vice president of the chapter should arrane:e for ;-;afficient number of 
committee report blanks for all committees for the entire year. Below is 
a ecommended format to be reproe^uced. 


Date 


Report from Committee 

Committee Members: Present: 


Absent 


Purpose of Meeting! 


(S/MPLF.) 


Action to be taken: 


Comments : 


Chairman Secretary 
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VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL aUBS OF AMERICA 


Secretary's Book 

SUGGESTED DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY 

A good secretary contributes much toward the efficiency of a club. 
Some clubs have one or more recording and corresponding secretaries while 
others have only one secretary who performs all the duties belonging to 
that office. Whether your club has one secretary or more than one, you 
may find the following list of suggested duties helpful, 

1. Keep complete and accurate account of proceedings of the club's 
business meetings and the meetings of officers. Minutes of 
meetings should in^^lude: 

a. Name of organization 

b. Kind of meeting 

c. Place, date and time 

d. Name of presiding officer 

e. Approximate number present 

f. All business proceedings 

g. Reports of committees, motions stated and action taken 

h. Signature of secretary 

2. Keep a membership list and record of attendance at meetings. 

3. Serve as chairman of the membership committee. 

U. Call meeting to order in absence of the president and vice- 
president and entertain a motion for a temporary chairman. 

5. Read minutes of meetings and call president's attention to any 
unfinished business. 

6. Count the vote on either side, when a vote is by raising hands 
or standing, unless tellers have been appointed. 

7. Read correspondence directed to the group. 

8. Answer all correspondence promptly and file the letter and the 
reply for future reference. 

9* Collect and record reports of all coimnittees and all written 
resolutions. 

It). Advise the president on matters of business to be takeu up or 
business procedures to be followed. 

11. Include in the secretary's book the following: 

a. Minutes of meetings 

b« List of state and local officers 

c. List of local committees 

d. Local, state and national programs of work 

e. Local and state constitutions 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR RECORDING mNlJTES 

The followinr: J' i:r:enti ons may be helpful t.o t,he secretary in recordinf? 
minutes ? 

!• Use a uniform headirif"; for reports. Such )>iadinpjs should include: 
Identification of the meetlnf^; date; place; time (usually); 
members present (use number if group is Irirge - use individual 
list if group is small). 

2. Use underlined headings and a separate paragraph for each different 
item on the a<Tenda. 

3- Start a new page for the report of e^^-h neet.lng. 

U. Allow margins on each page* 

5. Use only one side of the paper. 

6. Number each page. 

7. Write minutes in thirH person. 

8. In a meeting vhicn tackles a problem or issue, state the problem, 
note the major pointD of agreement, and tho conclusion. If you 
are not certain a conclusion was reached, ask. 

9. Ask the group to check the accuracy of your record when you are 
in doubt about their opinion on a point. 

10. Record items in the order they are discussed. Notes can be cut 
apart and organized under headings later. 

11. Collect all committee reports and attach to minutes. It is not 
necessary to take notes on the r^^ports — only on acceptance, re- 
jection or modifications. 

12. Record the names of persons making motions. It is not necessary 
to record names of those seconding motions. 

13 • Get the jnotions in the words of those who made them. If necessary, 
ask that the motion be written out. 

lli. Tell how the motion was disposed of. 

15. Keep the minutes as brief as possible, but include all essential 
information. 

16. State facts, not the opinions of the secretary. 

17. Read the minutes at the following meeting where necessary changes 
and corrections are made in order to secure approval. 

18. It. elude the minwtes in this book in the approved form, typed 
(preferably) or written in longhard. Sign. They then become a 
permanent club record. 
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STATE OFFICERS FM THE YEAR 


dffle* 


Addrtat 


STATE ADVISER 


CLUB OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR. 


Office 


NtM 


Mdrtu 


ADVISER 


Ham 


AddTM* 


O - 
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Pari ir.r.en tar inn 


The Clvib P^irl ian.entar rcrv.^?; as a concvlt r-int co the Prosidrnt 
on procedurnl r-.r^.i tors . /''n rr.ithority on pnriiano.ntnry procedure is frc- 
qucnLly nocd.^d n;ui th^i Pari i^i .-ninr ion ir. the r.ourcc: of such inforinntion. 

The Par]. *i cir.icntorian \}\\o is a credit lo tho Club uut^L possess certain 
qualifications : 

1. A xjorhing Unovlcd^;;e of parli.'inc.ntary la^:; 

2. The ability to s^^'^ opinions based upon parlianientary lav; 
and not upon biased opinion 

3. The ability to be a person in v;hocn others have confidence, 
since he nay be called upon to settle controversial issues. 

The Parliar.v^ntarian, as the Pr«iS3 dent ' s consultant on parliamentary 
matters, r.ast pcrioin a variety of duties: 

1. Serve as a source of parliamentary information, having no 
authority to enforce his ideas or rulinr;::. 

2. Call actontion to any error in pro;;cdure vjhich he observes. 

3. K?cp in 1;5G i>oGr:esc;ion neccsr.nry reference;; to check if a 
decision it; quosvicnud, rnojo reference:; chould include: 

a. Kob \^ t'n ivMli-r: o\ Order, rli^vi r.od 


b • Offljr inl Gui oo [r y ^he Voctior. n. Ind -.; r. t -rJ Cb .^ :; c:: 
c, Nar.lonal, State Local Constitutions 

Treasurer 
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The tr«.»ni;i:roi: is the banlior snc cunCodian of the Club funds. The 
respr.n3ibil.lt:. ci- of lha office includ.; billing for r:;vr.Ucnl duos, sending 
out i.-cr.,bcjrrhip vocol-c-u, a:;r.;. jt? :v- in t\^■z m^vins of. the annual budyet, pay- 
inn ''11 approve, bills, n.ainu.-iinir.g acourcL'j reco-cca, and pr^^pavinn ifinan- 
cial PtaCcMontr.. an annual fiii-noial ctatc-cnt, audited by a cor.-mittee 
appointed by the President, is submitted at the end of cn-,h fiscal year. 

The Trea:s:irer tr.ust have full knowledge of the regulations concerning 
the handling of die orsaniaation' s finrnceo c,s determined by the Constitu- 
tion and/or By-1 r.-r,. A know led?. 2 of simple account keeping must be 
mastered and all records rausi ba i::aintained accutntely , 

The t.ost irnortant qualities for success in this office are accuracy 
and dcpeml.-ibll 3 ty. iionif s should be co'loctcd, r^cordod, and deposited 
prorjaly. Approved c::po.ndi tiircs r.iiould be recorded and bills paid upon 
receipt. Confunion and inaccuracies nost frequently occur when details 
are not promptly attended to. 
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Rep orter 


The Repcrtcr'f! job is nainly oiu^ of publicity. Gnod puhl Icily in 
impori::mt to any or^^-aization to inform and iniorcjL the public in llie 

group nnd its program and purposes. 

After obttiinin^f', the dctriils about a nectin;^ or program fron the 
Vicc-Prr*3i*dcnt .nvi Tvozvcr. Co..:nittee, the Reporter prepares the necessary 
ncv.s rclcoGOs n.;i distri.butcs nhcrA to the local press, radio, and televi- 
sion incJij» Dop/l icrjct school bulletin bonrcG, and other plr;cGS neces- 
sary to reach people intercntcc in the neetinj-. Inlormation vital to 
pro.ss relea.Sv's in plnce, date, r.nd tine of mcetinj; subject of program; 
spoo'.icrr; type ot t^etitinj* -i:c. 

/.*>ove all, i.hc. fu^portrr :\vvt h:»vc a "nose"' :^or nex;s and a l;n))i;ledge 
of lie;; *o \)or\^ \'ich u:j\i3 peopl-..*. Ti:e njdiur. P.cportcr iihat handles school 
ne'.:s c.i civo you I'ip:; /or v.'riiir,;; a r;cod article, \:ha*. rr.ahes a pood ne\>s 
story, r.rid hcj io !-?rcfj.'..rc- r:y}y r.ij '..jC-iiu::). liicrc is no better train- 
ing th'iu to vi:'.iw !:bo c>fi'iccts oc lh?r.c- n^:.:? por?..o"i;)rl to learn the i:rickr» 
of the trcida. Pcvhi^ns you could fji; then to visit your vocational classes 
and yo;u: Club to •.•hat your ojicctivj^J are aa <\ iv,;porter. If your 
coi.:;:iu!ii.t:y bac i:.ore tlit;a one n j^'.^rvM^er or radio or -lolcvision station, don*t 
play fovor:.t:!S your stories; you nay alienate the others and your 

stories may not roach all of tiii population. 

Addiwicn^-jl r.uLi. of the ?vOporter, uith the as.siptance of a coaimittee 
appoi!-itod by CiT.'* ."-vosident, cov.ld rlro include coll cc.tin,'^ publicity to dis- 
play at: ftate cw.l l!--aienal i.^couin;;:;. fh;ch exhibit:-. pv-:)vidG an opportunity 
to sli.ivc ideas cuu pu*.?licity tf^chri-..iue:i . 'ihis ^;ov.id include: 

1. Plannin;*; tb.e type of r.wnterial ^/nnted 

2. Planning preparation ar.d prcscutation of the material 

3. Arranr^inj;; for place of display 

4. Setting up the exhibit and arranging for its return 
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1. Gather and classify chapter news. 

2. Prepare news notes and articles for publication or broadcast. 

3. Contact local newspapers, provide with a cut or mat of the 
emblem and supply issues of the VI CA "Advance'* news. 

U. Send news notes to State reporters. 

5. File clippings and pictures of chapter activities and keep a 
chapter scrapbook. 

6. Sexnre as chapter historian. Complete the chapter scrapbook. 

7. Assist in maintaining a chapter bulletin board. 

8. Supply material for reports. 

9. Assist with planning and arranging chapter exhibits. 

10. Arrange for VICA participation in local radio and/or TV programs. 


ERIC 
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REPORTING VTCA NEWS THEOUGH NEWSPAPERS 


Most chapter reporters will find that newspapers are the "best 
outlet for news. Practically everyhody has a newspaper, 
whether it he daily or weekly. And, ypu will find that 
editors are happy to carry VICA news. V^iiy? Most editors 
are vitally interested in local news, for next to advertising 
it's their "hread and hutter." 

Most editors realize the value of VICA training and are willing 
to give local chapters recognition. 

There are, however, sev^^ral factors that will help you get 
more stories printed. 

Tips for Better Relations with Editors 

1. Get acquainted with your editor . Visit him personally. 
Pick a time when he is not husy meetiiig deadlines. Explain 
your joh to him. Let him know you want his help in 
reporting VICA news. 

2. Set up a schedule. Select a regular time for sending in 
your stories. Usually, this depends on the paper's 
deadline date hefore goini3 "to press, especially if 

it's a weekly. Daily newspapers have more flexihle 
schedules. 

3. Include editors in your activities . If possible, 
invite them to assit on special committees for major 
events. Sometimes they won't he ahle to help, hut you 
will never offend them hy asking. Participating in 
your programs will make them feel less like a pranotion 
agent for your chapter. 

U. Treat all editors fairly in your area . If your town or 
area has more than one paper, see that all editors 
get the same chajice at your news. 

5. Prepare stories neatly . Editors receive an unhelievable 
amount of material dud.ng the week. The chances are 
that if they receive copy that's not neat and legihle, 
they may toss it in the wastehasket. So here are some 
tips to help you land your stories in the paper: 

a. Type all copy. 

h. Douhle or triple space hetween lines. This gives 
the editor room to edit and make necessary changes. 

c. Leave «tt least one inch metrgin on every side of the 
page. 
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d. Write on only one side of a page, 

e. Indicate continuation of a story ty writing 
"more" at the "bottom of the page, 

f. Indicate the story's end hy the figure "30". 

6. Proof-read, stories carefully. Errors are a hone of 

contention to every editor. Like evexyone else, editors 
are husy people. They can't take time to check every 
story for accuracy. So, hefore turning in a story, 
ask yourself these questions: 

a. Is the story accurate? 

h. Is the story ccxnplete? Does it answer WHO, WHAT, 
WHY, WHEW, AM) WHERE? 

c. Are all names and words spelled correctly? 

d. If figures are mentioned, are they correct? 


PRIHGIPLES OF GOOD IffiWS WRITING 


SHORT, SBIPIE, AND CLEAR. These three words are the key to 
good news writing. They should apply to every word, sentence, 
€Uid paragraph you write. 

Short Words 

Long words with many syllahles are difficult words. Short 
words are one key to fast, easy reading. They give your 
story punch. 

After you write a story, go through it. Take a closer look 
at any long words you used. See if you can replace them with 
shorter, more concise words. 

Here's an easy way to find out whether your writing contains 
words that make the story easy to read. Simply count the 
numher of syllahles in a 100 word sample. Rudolph Flesch 
worked out this technique. 

The more syllables there are in a 100 word sample, the more 
difficult it is to read. This is a rough guide: 

Easy reading From 100 to I30 syllables per 100 words 

Standard reading .... From 130 to I60 syllables per 100 words 
Difficult reading ... Ahove I60 syllahles per 100 words. 


Although trite words are often short words, avoid usn'ig them. 
Trite words and expressions contrihute to poor writing 
"because the reader is "bored with them. Pro"ba'bly one of 
the most trite words in the English language is very . In 
writing or speaking, we say that something is VERY long, 
VERY short, VERY hot, VERY nice, VERY good, VERY "bad. The 
question one must always aks is '*how very is very." 

Quite is another trite word. Always rememher that "quite 
is trite." 

To give you a "better ..dea of how difficult words can make 
reading, here is an example: 

"An important consideration in today's complex 
economy is the market ah ility of alternative crops 
Saf flower in particular, deserves advance arrange- 
ments, for It is produced entirely on contract." 

O.K. Bet it takes you longer to figure out that one. In 
case you have trouhle, here's what it says: 

"Be sure you can find a maxket for substitute crops. 
Safflower, for exajnple, is grown only on contract. So 
plans for selling it must "be worked out "before planting." 

Active Verhs 

Active ver"b5 improve the readability of a story. Try to 
use them whenever possi"ble to give the story more punch. 
Here's an example that illustrates how substituting an active 
ver"b for a passive verb improves the sentence. (You'll 
also find more examples of passive verbs in this handbook.) 

Passive: John Jones was asked by the chapter to serve as 
chairman. 

Active: The chapter asked John Jones to serve as chairman. 
Short Sentences 

All of us learned in schoo.l that a sentence is simply a group 
of words that express a complete thought. A basic sentence 
contains a subject, a verb, and sometimes an object. 

As children, we learned to write a simple sentence: "I see 
a dog." "He hit me." "l won't plow the back UO." A child's 
writing maybe tiresome, but it ccxnmunicates . 

By adding words and phrases, we can make the thought of a 
simple sentence more refined and more exact. But we can 
also make the sentence more complex. 
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We "become more complex when we attonpt to express two or 
three thoughts. 

EXAMPLE: If not more than two-thirds of the vocational 

trade and industrial education teachers ask for 
pay raises, and not more than one third ask to 
have their salaries douhled hefore the next 
"biennium, some consideration will he» given to 
increases for those whose salaries are helow 
the minimvim, assuming money is appropriated 
and if it isn't needed for something else. 

There are a numher of ways in which you can measure the 
canplexity of a sentence. The easiest, according to 
Flesch, is to measure the length of the sentence hy 
counting the numher of words. In general, the shorter 
the sentence, the easier the reading . 

In generai, an average sentence length of ahout 1? words 
is right for newspaper stories. 

It's easy to find the average sentence length. Just count 
the total numher of words and divide hy the numher of 
sentences. In counting sentences, you can figure a colon 
or a semicolon the same as a period provided there is a 
complete sentence on each side of it. 

It would he an ohvious mistake, of course, to make all 
sentences the same length. Such writing is choppy, dull, 
and uninteresting. The good writer strives for variety^ 
There is nothing wrong with an occasional long sentence, 
if it is properly constructed. The reading difficulty 
comes when all sentences are long and when mcmy of them 
are improperly constructed. 

SHORT PARAGRAPHS 

The long winded speaker seems to tcLLk for five minutes 
without taking a hreath. The long winded writer writes 
for five minutes without indicating a paragraph. 

The paragraph in a written message serves a numher of 
valuable purposes. It is the means of organizing the parts 
of the message into a logical sequence of movement. It 
can indicate a change in pace or direction. Paragraphs 
are means of envunerating points in the message, even 
thougfi nvunhers or letters ore not used. Most important, 
perhaps, paragraphs give the message "breathing room." 
It's the writer's task to make reading easy for the 
reader. Pea^agraphs help him do that. 
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Unfortunately, there are no definite rules to follow in 
using paragraphs. But you may find these general guides 
helpful: 

1. For almost any story, keep the first paragraph short-- 
not more than one or two sentences. 

2. Use a paragraph each time you indicate a new thought 
or a new piece of information. 

3. Use paragraphs when you present a series of informational 
items, even though the items are related. 

k. Use paragraphs to present information supporting the 
major message. 

5. Use paragraphs when enumerating, regardless of whether 
you use enumerating symhols. 
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BASIC m^S STORY FORM 


In many respects, writing or "building a news story is 
like building a house. To do the jot it is meant to do, 
the right parts must "be in the right places. 

It's the shell or "basic structure of a house that holds it 
up. After you "build a firm shell, you can add a colorfxil, 
interesting exterior. But, without the "basic structure, 
the additional color and higji class desii^n won't do much 
good. 

Writing a news story euLso calls for a "basic structure or 
shell. If you look closely, you'll notice that nearly all 
good news stories give the most important facts first, tell 
more ahout these facts later in the story, and then 
"bring in less important facts near the end. 

This, in the broadest sense, is a definition of the basic 
structure or shell of a news story. More specifically, 
these basic parts are called (l) the lead (2) the bod^ , and 
(3) a subdivision of the body additional information. 

The News Story J.ead 

Most news stories, written as editors and readere like 
them best, tell the most important things first. It* 3 
the writer's job to determine the most important fac^s 
in the story and to put them in the first paragraph or two. 
The summary of importetnt facts is cailed the story lead. 
The lead has two main objectives: To grab the reaiSler's 
attention and to give the "Heart" of the story in summaxized 
form. 

The Body of a News Story 

The body of a news story serves two main purposes: 
(1) to give the reader more infonnation on facts presented 
in the lead and (2) to give additional information on 
points that were not important enough to be included in 
the lead. To write a good news story, use the lead as a 
guide for writing the rest of the story. It is logical 
that the most important fact in the lead is also the most 
important point in the body of the story. The least 
important fact in the lead is no more important to the body. 

Additional Inl'ormation 

Additional inforiHation includes facts that are not included 
in either the lead or the body of the stoiy. Usually, 
this information has little importance. 
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But, it is included in the story "because it supports and 
further explains other information presented in the lead 
or the hody. Additional information is, therefore, included 
at the end of the story. 


In this section, we have discussed the organization of 
a news story — its lead, hody, and additional information. 
When you sit down to write a news story, you'll find it 
easy to organize hy simply reading the material and choosing 
the most important facts. Jot these facts down in order 
of their importance. These facts should appear in the 
same sequence in the story. 

There's also another reason for putting the most Important 
facts first. Newspaper ec'ftors often run short of space. 
When this happens, they hegin shortening stories hy 
chopping off the last paragraphs. If your most Important 
facts are in the last few paragraphs, the readers might 
never see them. 


Summary 
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This Registration Form must te postmarked ty September 14 


REGISTRATION FORM 
OFFICERS' LEADERSHIP TRAINING CONFERENCE 

School Advisor 

Locatioi of Conference 

Numter of i^emliers you ea^e bringing to Conference: 
(two maximum) 

Numter of Advisors and Chaperones accompanying: 

TOTAL INDIVIDUALS ATTENDING: 


Name 
1. 

Office (or advisor) 

2. 


D • 


k. 




6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


lU. 


15. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election and selection of VTCA officers is 
protatly the most important step you will take in the 
organization of your cluh. Through past experience, 
you have prohahly found that when electing officers in a 
strict nomination from the floor situation, you may end 
up with officers who are very popular, hut who have no 
desire to work. With this in mind, the following method 
of filixig for office is recommended: 


VICA 

Officer Candidate File Form 


To file for any VICA Office: 


1. You must ohtain this form and state your intentions 
to your advisor. 

2. You must ohtain on this form 10 signatures of dues- 
paying VICA memhers. 

3. You must give a one-minute campaign speech at the 
^ designated time, prior to the election. 

k. No VICA memher may sign more than one petition per 
office.. Example: Joe Doe may sign 8 petitions for 
8 separate offices, hut may not sign any 2 for the 
same office. 

5. The officers to he elected are: "^President, President- 
Elect, Secretary, Treasurer, Reporter, Parliamentarian, 
and -^Historian. 

■^Optional 

Petition 

1. 6. 


2. 7. 

3. 8. 

h. 9. 

5. 10. 


I herehy state that I intend to run for the office of 

and if elected, I will fulfill the duties 

of that office to the hest of my ability. 


Candidate's Signature 
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This form must "be postmarked ty March 15. 

/ 

UTAH VICA 
State Officer Nomination Petition 

We herehy do declare that 

School 

intends to file for the offices of 

and . The students running 

for these offices are , 

and . 

We understand the qualifications for these offices and 
do declare that the ahove memhers are qualified and will 
he present to give their campaign speech -at the State 
Spring Leadership Conference. 


President 


Advisor 
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BEST copy AVAfUBLE 


now IT 

OPERATES 
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HOW TO FORM A CLUB 


Educational, labor, and management organizations 
recognize the important role that Vocational Industrial 
Club activities pi ay in the develop me nt of industrial 
students • rt i s th e responsibility of the vocational 
indus trial teacher to make these activities available 
to his students in order that they develop to their 
fullest potential . 

Starting a new Club is not a difficult task if a 
plan is formulated in advance and the proper groundwork 
is done. Most important at the beginning is that the 
teacher, called a Club A?v i s o r ^ be f ami liar with Club 
operation . He can secure information from his State 
Supervisor, Director of Industrial Education, or State 
Association Ad visor. 

Next, interest needs to be developed among the 
students. Most vocational students will not wish to 
organize VICA. They are not involved, and have a 
history of non - i nvo Ivemen t and are fearful of leader- 
ship roles. The instructor needs to build confidence, 
sell the program and get them started for the first 
timel Once involved, almost all students having ex- 
perienced the VICA program wish to continue the VICA 
activity! The Club Advisor should stimulate an inter- 
est among several key students and encourage then to 
become familiar with Club work and its operation. The 
interested students should form a "Committee to Organize 
VICA" and elect a Chairman to serve until a.^lub is" 
underway and a President is elected. A meeting can now 
be planned and all potential members should be encour - 
aged to at tend . (Be sure to give the meeting plenty of 
advance publicity — announcements, bulletin boards, and 
so forth.) 

At this first organized meeting, the Chairman 
should call the meeting to order, have those present, 
introduce themselves, and proceed with the following 
steps: 

1, Various students from the Organizing Committee 
give the following: 

a. His tory of VICA 

b. How it operates 
c . Purposes 

d» Presentation of Emblem, Creed, Pledge, and 
Motto and their significance 

e. Why join VICA 

f. Discussion of activities for the Club in 
the school 
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g. Discussion of the recreation and fellow- 
ship of Club work 

h. Explanation of the relationship of VICA to 
vocational ind us trial education, stressing 
that VICA is a youth organization and that 
the teacher is an advisor only 

i. Essentials of a good Club 

Discuss State and National constitutions. 

Discuss "Should We Organize?" and appoint a 
committee of students to prepare a report 
recommending that a Club should or should not 
be organized . 

If the group decides to organize, the "Discus- 
sion of a local Constitution" is in order. If 
the committee has done any work on this, it is 
presented for dr'scussion. VICA provides a 
"Suggested Local Club Constitution." 

If the group understands the proposed Club 
constitution, it may wish to vote on its rati- 
fication. If there are suggestions for change, 
the Chairman may wish to refer them to a 
constitutional committee for alteration. 
Referral would require that the meeting be 
adjourned until later. 

Once the Club constitution is adopted, the 
Chairman calls for election of officers and 
leads the discussion of their duties and 
responsibilities. When chosen, the President- 
elect conducts the election of other officers 
named by the constitution. 

The Petition for Charter is completed by the 
Secretary and signed by the President and Club 
Advisor. (This petition is obtained from your 
State headquarters.) The Petition for Charter, 
the membership roster and dues should be sent 
to your State Advisor, who will take care of 
arrangements for your National membership . 
The State Association will act on your peti- 
tion and will notify your Club of its action. 

Now that an organizational structure exists, 
the President should appoint certain committees 
so the Club can begin to function. 

a. Program of Work Committee (permanent). 
When the program of work is adopted, other 
commit tees should be appointed. 

b. Committee on series of programs for regular 
meetings (temporary or permanent) . 
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c. Committee to assume the responsibility of 
carrying out each major activity as set up 
in the Program of Work (permanent). 
Committees on special activities (tempo- 
rary). These committees usually are 
appointed to carry out some special activ- 
ity that the Executive Council decides 
should be undertaken during the year. 
After such committees have made a satis- 
factory report to the Club and the reports 
are adopted^ the committees can be 
dissolved . 

9. Plans should be made to secure the necessary 
equipment and materials for conducting mf*et- 
ings and carrying out activities. Certain 
materials are made available to Clubs by the 
National organization: 

a. Official Guide 

b. Club Certificate of Charter 

c. Membership cards for Active Associate, and 
Professional Members. 

d. Various VICA Supplies (see catalogue); 
i.e., gavels, jackets, blazers, emblems, 
banners, notebooks, pins, secretary- 
treasurer notebooks. 

Sample letters are provided which may be copied 
and used to inform parents and students of their res- 
ponsibilities to VICA. 
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TO THE STUDENT: 


By the time you receive this, you have probably been 
invited, asked, coerced, demeoided, begged, or told to 
join VICA. You have probably asked, either your advisor, 
fellow students, or yourself the question "What's in it 
for me?" You wouldn*t be nomal if you hadn't. So in 
this short letter, we will try to euiswer your question. 

First: All this leadership, citizenship, and high 
sounding ideal jazz probably doesn't meaxi much to you now, 
and it may never, but it's there if you w€tnt it. 

Second: As a T & I class, you come together for two 
or three hours a day, you do your work, goof off, or what- 
ever, €tnd then go your merry way. You may haye two or 
three close friends in the class but that's aoout it. With 
VICA, you c€tn be rore of a unit, you have some goals and 
purposes outside the regular classroom. You may get 
together for a big detnce, a real "blast", or you might 
put on a b€tnquet for your employers or prospective employers 
€tnd really impress them. And don't think for a minute that 
it won't impress them, because it will , and it might mean 
a good job for you later on. 

Third: How do you feel about competition? Are you 
a competitor? Well maybe you don't play football or 
basketball, but how about bowling or drag racing or poker 
or snooker? Is it more fun by yourself or when you have 
someone you're trying to beat? That's kind of a silly 
question, isn't it? 

In VICA, we have contests in several different trade 
areas €tnd new ones are started every year. We also have 
contests in the "academics," such as Public Speaking, Job 
Interview, etc., €tnd we hold these contests on the local, 
district, and state level. You ought to see the trophies 
those kids walked away with last yearl For those of you 
who don't feel that you can compete as an individual, we 
have a contest for the whole club and although this entails 
a lot of work, the reward of bd.ng the Outstanding VICA Club 
in the state is certainly worth all the effort. 

Fourth: There are a lot of other things you c€Ui do and 
be and participate in in your club so before you say "Aw, 
to heck with it" — Give it a tryl You can only get out of 
it what you put into it, and you may be surprisedl 
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TO THE PARENT: 


By enrolling in a Trade and Industrial class at 

School, your (son, daxighter) has done more 

th€tn just enroll in another class. (He, she) has actually 
embarked on a new way of life because of the many wonderful 
adv€tntages available to (him, her) through this experience. 

In connection with €Uid intertwined with T & I, your 
(son, daughter) will be expected to join VTCA, the Vocational 
Industrial Clubs of America. 

VICA is the only youth org€tnization available for young 
people enrolled in T & I, Technical, and Health Training 
courses, €tnd it is designed to give the student that some- 
thing "extra" which will help him to take his place more 
effectively in society. 

In our VICA Club, we stress leadership throtjgh the 
election of €tnd leadership by officers. We stress participa- 
tion through social €tnd business meetings eind friendly 
competition by the meetns of skill €Uid academic contests 
on the local, district, and state levels. 

The cost to the student for participation in VTCA 
is being kept at a ninimum. The dues are set by the student 
leadership conference delegates at state and National levels 
plus whatever local dues axe required for use by his own 
club. These dues may be wasted if your (son, daughter) 
does not take adv€tntage of the club, but if (he, she) does, 
(he, she) can reap no end of benefits through active participation* 
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WHAT rffiMBERSHIP DUES PROVIDE 



NATIONAL 

A. INDIVIDUAL 

1. VrCA magazine (one yeax subscription) 

2. Membership cards 

B. CLUBS 

1. Established clubs 

(a) Org€tnizational VICA information 
packet (Sept. each year) 

(b) PuLlic Relations material 
■^(explanatory note #l) 

(c) New publications 

2* Newly established clubs 

(a) Org€tnizational packets (all of VTCA's 
information) 

(b) Public Relations materi«^ 
■^(explanatory note #1) 

(c) New publications 

3. Prospective clubs 

a) Promotional material (by request) 

b) Field service workshops by VICA staff 
member (when available) 

C. OFFICERS, STAFF, AND OPERATING EXPENSES 

1. National Officers (expenses paid) 

ip) National Executive Council meetings 
b) National Officers Leadership Conference 
c) National Leadership Conference 

(d) Representing VICA at other National 
meetings (if requested) 

2. Staff Members (National Headquarters) 

ia) Executive director r salary 

b) Director of Public Infonnation - salary 

c) Editor *• salary 

(d) National Treasurer - j*alary 

e) Secretarial pool - salary 

f) Field service (workshops) - expenses 
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3. 


Generai Operation ( National Headquarters) 


(a) Office space, furniture, equipment 

(b) Stationery, envelopes, postage 

(c) Mailing VICA magazine, filling orders 

(d) Publications , correspondence 

(e) Resource material - clubs and state 
associations. 

National Leadership Conference 

(a) NationeuL contests 

(b) Awards 


D. SUPPORTIVE UNIT5 

1. Professional news letter (mailed to:) 

(a) All professional members 

(b) State supervisors 

(c) Teacher trainers 

(d) Interested business and labor 
organizations 

2. Promotional material to other professional 
org€tnizations (by request) 


STATE 

A. INDIVIDUAL 

1. State news letter 

B. CLUBS 

1. Established Clubs 

(a) State VICA hcuidbook (includes contest rules) 

(b) State VICA information and correspondence 

(c) Visits by state officers 

(d) President and parliaxnentaricui invited 
to state leadership training (whan 
available) 

2. Newly established clubs 

(a) State VICA handbook 

(b) Charter and creed 

(c) Visits by state officers 

(d) President and parliaznentarian invited 
to state leadership training (when 
available) 
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3. Prospective Clubs 


(a) Help from state officers to organize 

(b) Two students invited to state leadership 
training (when available) 

C. OFFICERS AMD OPERATING EXPENSES 

1. State Officers 

(a) State leadership training session - 
expenses 

(b) State leadership conference - expenses 

(c) Other expenses as determined by the 
executive council 

2. General Operation 

(a) Publications, correspondence 

(b) Postage, special programs, etc. 

3. State Leadership Conference 

(a) Contests 

(b) Awards 

III. LOCAL 

1. Dues provide services at the option of club. 

2. . It is suggested that some of the dues be used to 

purchase accessories for leadership contests, 
(official VICA scrapbook, notebooks, etc.) 

f Explanatory Note #1 

Public relations materials relating to nationeil VTCA, 
VTCA week. National meetings, VICA program and activities 
include: spot announcements for radio and T.V. , newspaper 
releases, public relation guides, etc. 

Explanatory Note #2 

Students & advisors alike should realize that the VICA 
program is not totally supported by dues alone. Contribu- 
tions at the National and state level have been and are 
a significant factor in financing this opportunity for 
the youth of our Nation. Contributions to local clubs 
are sometimes necessary when the need arises, such as 
unusually higfi costs to attend National conventions , etc. 
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Secondary Dues 


The dues for joining VICA wiL''. be 

$ per year. This may be broken down as 

follows : 


National Dues $1.50 

State Dues $1.25 

Club Dues $ 
(Club materials, refresh- 
ments for meetings, travel 
expenses, banquet, expenses) 


Optional Expenses 


Pin 

$ 1.00 

Ring 

10.00 

Pen 

.25 

Pencil 

.10 

Blazers 

25.00 



BEST copy AVAIWBLE 

PROGRAM OF 
WORK 



GOALS AND PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 


The Vocatioiial Industrial Clubs of America serve the trade, 
technical and industrial students of America through development 
of their citizenship and leadership qualities. To do this, it 
has been necessary for VICA to establish goals and develop programs 
with consideration for the unique needs of youth living in an age 
where skill and motivation are essential to success. 

VICA's programs are an outgrowth of its goals. Central to 
all of these programs is the concept of the total development of 
the individual. 

Facing a dynamic future in trade, technical and industrial 
educat7lon, only dynamic and far-seeing programs can serve the 
many youth who must be served. 

NATIONAL PROGRAM OF WORK 

"The youth of VICA, if we will concert our efforts, can 
contribute significantly to the betterment of not only ourselves 
but also mankind." 

A National Program of Work outlining specific areas in which 
VICA members might actively j work, sets the pace for VICA nation- 
wide. An awareness of the needs of industrial youth, the objectives 
of vocational education and the universal value of industrial 
education are reflected in the National Program of Work. All of 
the VICA programs are in some way related to these six major goals: 

*PERSONAL GROWTH 

To assist each VICA member to start his own personal program 
of self -improvement by encouraging scholarship, citizenship 
and participation in VICA activities that will serve personal 
growth such as leadership conferences, home, school, and 
community improvement activities. 

*COMMUNITY UNDERSTANDING 

To promote and improve relations and understanding among all 
segments of our society; such as among fellow students, students 
and teachers, employees and employers, management and labor, 
school and community, and other nations. 

*SAFETY 

To reduce the rate of accidents among youth by promoting safety 
in the shops, classrooms, on the job, and on the highways. 
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*TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


To make known the critical need for teachers and to v^ncourage 
capable students to go into the field of industrial education. 

*VOCATIONAL YOUTH COOPERATION 

To promote greater cooperation of the youth involved in all 
areas of vocational education. 

*GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 

To give the general public an awareness of the good work that 
youth engaged in industrial education are doing not only to 
better themselves, but also their community, state, nation^ 
and world. 

The Utah Association of VICA fully adopts and is striving to 
adhere to the National Program of Work goals. The officers and 
advisors of Utah VICA strongly urge all to be completely familiar 
with the six major goals of the Program of Work. 
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SUGGESTED CALENDAR OF WORK 


CALENDAR 

In order to accomplish the goals and purposes, the followi.ng 
calendar is suggested: 

MAY 

Selection & Election of President Elect 
Social 

Report of State Conference 
JUNE 

President Elect & Advisor attend National Leadership Conference 

AUGUST 

Planning session with President Elect and Advisor for opening week 

of school 
Exhibit at County Fair 

SEPTEMBER 

Ist week - General meeting of all industrial, technical and health 

education students - sell VICA 
2nd week - Membership Drive - Attend State Leadership Conference 
3rd Week - Election of Officers - Organizational Meeting - Plan 

Homecoming 

Exhibit at UEA 
Exhibit at State Fair 
Picture and News Coverage 
Start of Scrap Book 
Plan Program of Work 

OCTOBER 

VICA Dues Sent to State October 1 
Weekly Planning Meetings with Officers 
Community Service Project 
Field Trip 
Homecoming Float 
Dinner Meeting/Speaker and Former Members 

NOVEMBER 

National Officers Leadership Convention 
Sub-f cr-Santa and Community Service Project 
Needy Family at Thanksgiving 
News Coverage 
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DECEMBER 

Fund Raising and Social 
Sub for Santa 
School Project 
Music Over P. A» 
Bulletin Board 

JANUARY 

Business Meeting 
Dinner Meeting/Speaker 

FEBRUARY 

Employees - Employers Banquet 
Parents Open House 
Field Trip 
News Coverage 

JIARCH 

Planning for Local and State Convention 
National VICA Week 
Attend Job Fair 

APRIL 

Local Convention and State Convention 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Below are listed suggested aativties for the local club: 

Professional 

Regular club meetings 
Active member participation 
News articles in local papers 
Club Newsletter 

Presentation of Honorary Life Membership 
Club Handbook 

Properly equipped meeting room 

Fo low-up of former members 

VICA Workshops 

Use of official Ceremonies 

VICA membership drive 

Assembly programs 

Radio and TV programs 


Educational 

Visits to industrial establishments 
Visits to labor union halls 
Guest speakers 

Study of Parliamentary Procedure 

Open forums 

Visits to other clubs 

Establishment of Occupational Library 

State Leadership Conference attendance 

National Leadership Conference attendance 

^'Career in Industry" program 

Educational exhibits 

Visits to State Legislature 

Civic 

Safety campaigns 
Clean-up, paint-up project 
Needy family project 
*'Good Citizenship'* project 
*'Get-Out-the Vote" project 
Faculty recognition 
Ushering at various events 
Community fund drives 

Assisting other school groups in activities 
School or Campus improvement 
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Social 

Parents Banquet 

Employer-Employee Banque t 

Picnic 

Dance 

Hay ride 

Athletic activities 
Skating party 
S c avenge r hun t 
Talent Night 
Faculty Fete 

Entertainment of future members 
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NATIONAL VICA WEEK 


"National VICA Week puts the spotlight on the importance of 
trade, technical and industrial education to the young person and 
to his community." 

An annual National VICA Week gives VICA members the opportunity 
to highlight the purposes of the organization and the contributions 
being made by VICA youth to their school, community and nation. 

It is also an opportunity to: 

* Interest the community in trade, technical and industrial 
education 

* Attract students to technical training early in their 
high school careers 

* Involve parents and community leaders in the activities 
of Indus t rial youth 

* Emphasize aspects of the VICA program such as Civic 
Consciousness and Democracy by tying them into the 
Week ' s activities 

* Create among VICA members a sense of unity and purpose 
as they work together to carry out special VICA Week 
programs and activities 
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ADVISOR'S GUIDE TO VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CLUBS OF AMERICA 



THE VICA CLUB AS A PART OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The VICA Club Activity Is an integral part of the Trade and Industrial 
Education Program . Because of this relationship, the functional role 
of the activity should benefit student development as follows: 

* The main purpose of a student's participation in VICA 
activities is personal development, and is accomplished 
in student-initiated civic, educational, and social 
activities supervised by a Trade and Industrial Education 
teacher and administered by public school officials. 

* The VICA activities also foster a respect for the dignity 

of work, promote high standards in trade ethics, workmanship, 
scholarship and safety, and develop pacriotism by practicing 
democracy . 

* VICA Clubs give the student the opportunity to develop his 
fullest potential in citizenship, leadership, and character. 

The VICA Club Activity is designiid for youth and young adults who are 
enrolled full time in a Trade and Ii^dus trial or Preparatory Vocational 
Program as learners and who are interested in a personal development 
program to increase their leadership and citizenship abilities. 
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DESIRES OUTCOMES 


The desired outcomes of a sound VICA activity within a Trade and 
Industrial Program are: 

1. To unite in a common bond all students enrolled in 
industrial education. 

2. To develop leadership abilities through participation 
in educational, industrial, civic, recreational, and 
social activities. 

3. To foster a deep respect for the DIGNITY OF WORK. 

4. To assist students in establishing realistic vocational 
goals « 

5. To help students attain a purposeful life. 

6. To create enthusiasm for learning. 

7. To promote high standards in trade ethics, workmanship, 
scholarship, and safety. 

8. To identify and assist those students interested in 
becoming future teachers. 

9. To develop the ability of students to plan together, 
organize, and carry out worthy activities and projects 
through the use of the democratic process. 

MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATIONS 

The following membership classifications (as defined in the UTAH 
VICA constitution) represent the membership structure of the UTAH 
VICA Youth Activity. 

ACTIVE - Any student enrolled in a regular Trade and Industrial 
or Fieparatory Vocational course or an industrial 
cooperative training course. 

ALUMNI - A former active member of a VICA Chapter. 

HONORARY - Persons outside the public schools who have exhibited 
a sustained interest in vocational education. 

PROFESSIONAL - Individuals, engaged in the field of education, 

who are associated with, or participating in, the 
professional development of VICA. 
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DUTIES OF THE LOCAL ADVISOR OF A VICA PROGRAM 


The duties of the local advisor encompasses those competencies 
necessary to be able to function as an effective youth leader. 

A. GENERAL 

The advisors of local clubs are a select group of people who 
demonstrate their sincere interest in the education and social 
development of youth. They demonstrate this Interest through 
their willingness to sponsor an activity that makes calls upon 
their time beyond the regular school day. It is the teacher 
who goes beyond the duties of the classroom who makes the 
greatest contribution to the total development of youth and 
becomes an effective advisor. 

The rewards of being a VICA club advisor are many and are 
realized only by those who enjoy working with young people. 
The rewards are those of seeing a group of young people work 
together for the good of their trade program, school and 
community, and of helping them to participate in activities 
that will give them leadership, citizenship, and social 
experiences to supplement the skill training offered through 
the in-school Trade and Industrial Education Program. The 
local advisor will come in contact with people in club work 
throughout the state through the state-wide meetings. 

The local advisor for a VICA club accepts the responsibility 
for assisting the students to organize a club program that 
will be of value to the students, the Trade and Industrial 
Education Progr «ri, the school and the state and national VICA 
organization. The responsibilities of a local advisor will 
depend upon the ability of the students to plan and conduct 
their own program. It should be the goal of all local clubs 
to develop the ability of its members to plan their own program 
and to conduct, successfully, the activities planned. A local 
^^dvisor must recognize that the membership of clubs vary in 
ability of self-direction. The advisor must determine the 
ability and interest of the membership for self -direction and 
plan accordingly. A group that is not ready for self-direction 
must be given assistance in activities that will enable the 
students to gradually assume greater responsibility. The major 
values of the VICA program are not realized if the advisor must 
continue to plan and direct the program of activities. 
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B. ADMINISTRATIVE OR COORDINATION FUNCTION 


To adniini>tor and coordiiuitc chc VICA progranu the advisor should: 

1. be prcpiired to advi<;c and inform the members on club activities. 

• 2. have a churouo;h knowledge ot the constitutional documents at state and national 
levels and how they relate to each other, 

3.. have addresses of state office personnel, national club officials, state p«?sociation 
officials, and regior.al club officials. 

4. know the location oi local clubs throughout the state. 

5. know what materials and torms arc required and available from the state and 
national ottice and how rhev can be obtained. 

6. make certain that nicmhers pa\' their dues to the national and state associations 
and he aware that thcv have a ri^ht to kiit*)w how such dues are used «ind what 
services are provided. This builds respect and a desire to belong and be active 
in the support of the organi7.ation. 

7. encourage club members to make definite suggestions for local club work, state 
and national conference and convention programs. Appoint a committee to suggest 
ideas for club publicitv. radio and TV programs, scrapbooks. activity books, club 
programs, and club acti\i:ies. >Many more may be added as there is a need* for 
them and so they will be used.^ 

8. initiate a newspaper. Encourage each club to give news items to the club editor. 
Suggest kinds ot intDrmation to prepare. 

9. keep the local clubs advised as to actions taken and changes made by the Execu- 
tive Council. State Association, and National Organization. These reports *^hould 
be sufficiently inclusive to keep the clubs in complete understanding of 'these 
actions. 

li). be certain state and national handbooks are available to club members. These 

arti'^lcs contain constitutions, histories, contest areas and other information needed 
for the operation of the local club. 

11. have readily available for each meeting a copy of Robert's Rules of Order, 

12. make sure students are fully aware of the reason for vocational education programs 

and need i-. r ^vilLcl technicians and tradesmen. 

13. make the students aware of the need for leadership skills and that they should be 
knowledgeable of their part in the society upon graduation. 
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C. SUPERVISORY FUNCTION 

To propcrlv sup.-rx'N. rli.^ \ K'A clu!\ the advisor must: 

1. assume the jn:;M'.;\ !tT ^^vttiiit; a 1ol.i1 VICA Chapter established in the school by: 

a. obtaiiii:*-^ A\ ''iVi-'rion troiii the state advisc^r as to the procedure to follow 
in urgani^^uii; vhap:er. 

b. taikini; with leaders of vocational education concerning the benefits of organ- 
izing a chapter. 

c. arranging tor the students to attend meetings of nearby chapters. 

d. visiting or corresponding with others who have had success in the organization 
and operation ot their chapter. 

e. inviting students from other chapters to meet with Iiis students to discuss 
the benetits oi havini^ their own chapter. 

2. deveh.>p leadership U\ : 

a. i?roviding traiiiii'i; tor each otticer in his respective ottice. 

b. developing a program ot activities which will bring out the qualities of leader- 
ship needed tor cd[ members. 

c. providing all members with c correct parliamentary procedures and the experience 
needed to conduct a meeting. 

d. providini^ members with the knowledge necessary to make a wise choice ot 
otticers. 

e. providing; uppi»rtunir\ tor attendance at regional, st.uc, and national meetings. 

3. promote kmnvledge of the VICA Constitutions and By Laws by: 

a. informing the members that VICA is their organization. 

b. obtaining copies of the state and n.uional c()nstitutions and discussing them 
with the students. 

c. studying and* discussing the history of VICA. 

d. providing local school administrators and faculty with information concerning 
VICA, 
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4. 


assist in dfvck^pnicnt ot a program of worthwhile activities by 


a. arranginc^ for the local chapter to develop a program which will be acceptable 
to the member^, .schi^ol. and community. 

b. assisting ch.e students in preparing for participation in regional, state, and 

n.if.'.'Mi pr- 'cr.uvjs atid contests. 

c. ho!r::;i: f'K. ! iifficers sec up committee work and suggest ways to acconiplibh 
goatN ul die ctMnmuiee assignments. 

d. advising chapter on maintaining a balanced program ot activities. 

e. assisting in the development of a comprehensive organizational structure with 
an oigamzaiion chart. 

f. seeing that aU ntcmbers are involved in some area of activity. 

g. assisting the members in evaluations ot their activities. 

h. making certain the program of projected activities is adequately financed 
through approved fund raising activities and that all chapter funds arc properly 
protected. . • 

i. assisting the students in developing a calendar ot events tor the entire year. 
This should be developed early in the ye;ir. but should not be so rigid that 
it cannot be changed to meet the needs of the membership. 

j. making certain that chapter records are properly kept. 

k. seeing that all chapter equipment is secured and available for chapter meetings. 

1. arranging regular and special meetings during school periods, after school, or 
evenings. Committee work or meetings may be accomplished during lunch 
hour. See that meetings are conducted in a businesslike manner. 

m. assisting officers in making arrangements for all eligible members to attend 
leadership training sessions or conterences. 

n. assisting program chairman, speaker and entertainment committees in choosing 
activities for club programs. 

5. keep school authorities and the public in touch with chapter operation by: 

a. establishing good working relationship with school otticials. A list of activities 
planned, how they will be conducted, what students will participate, and how 
the club wilf be financed should be. made avail^iblc to the scUool ac'ministrators. 
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b. ii:ti«rmiiig iu\\> rw(\\t .md industrial personnel of club activities 

c. encouraging studc:us to plan and conduct assembly programs which wi 
familiarize non-member students with local chapter activities. 
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6. develop potential oHicers and leaders by; 


exp^airiiMi: Jcsirjblc character traits c\p?^cted of officers and assisting 
students Ml ilicir prcp.jratuMi tor ottices. 

revi^'u i/r; ii.iL nj..:; . .muI regional activities which develop leadership. 

eneour.'CHU* sriulrntv m pl.innine their careers, with emphasis on advance 
nient rhrnii.^ii k 'j. i\\ i-u^e of the democratic process, both in school and after 
gradu*ition. 

encourai^ini; students to develop some systematic means of savings. 

encoura^i^^c all students to further their knowledge and skills tKrough training 
on tlie jv^b and \n local technical facilities after graduation, 

promoting: a local awards program for students who have done outstanding 
work in the VI(!A chapter, and give them recognition, both at school and in 
the community, 

Gl IDl IdNKS FOR VICA CIIAmjl ADVISORS 
IN PLAN.MNC SI CCKSSM I. CLl H ACTIMTIKS 

Aetivities sIkjuIo: 

a. contribute to teaching objectives, 

b. be directed toward organizational goals. 

c. serve as a means of public relations, 

d. reflect the thinking ot the total group. 

e. involve all members. 

Chapter advisor should act i)nly in an advisory capacity. 

Activities require tune to be developed and carried out and should not be done without 
preparation. 

An adequate instructional program and chapter success arc inseparable. 

Committee work must contribute to the overall activity program. 

Chapter success is dependent upon the enthusiasm of officers and advisors. 

Leadership development should be a major part of all chapter activities. Activities 
should reflect long-r;\nv;c plans, as well as immediate plans. 

Chapter activities siti'Uts! be eoncommitant to the local school program and be a cc,m- 
plimcnt to the club members, school, and comniunitv. 
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KVM.I ATK PROGRESS OF THE MCA PROGRAM 


To effectively determine the progress and impact oi the club activity, a plan of evaluation 
siiould be iniplcnK!i:^.\i rol! 'Ws: 

A. periodically e\ci:r.,jrL tlie progress and accoiiiplisliments of the VICA program. 

B. counsel wich \'ICA members and administration to determine whether the VICA 
program objecLivcs are being attained. 

C. improve activities where necessary and re-evaluate after a trial period. This will 
assure tlie perpetual growth of a dynamic youth activity within the framework 
of the VICA. 
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THE UTAH ASSOCIATION OF VI CA 


HOSTING HINTS 

Your job is important! Most people make up their minds about a 
meeting in the first few minutes - and that's when you operate. 
You can help build a "feeling*' abovit the place with your own friend- 
liness, helpfulness and cooperation. Just as if they had visited 
your own home, we want them to be able to say "we had a wonderful 
time." 

To help these guests, you must - 

A. Watch the ventilation. Know which windows open easily with the 
least draft on your guest. Try them before a meeting, just to 
be sure. Be ready to open or close them without disturbing 
the session. 

B. Watch the lighting . Test those window curtains to be sure. Be 
certain of the location of light switches - you may need to 
know. Take care that plare from windows or lights doesn't 

get a guest in the eyes. 

C. Watch the chair arrangement. Seat each guest so that he can 
both see and hear. If 20 or less attend, a circle is good; 
if more a semi-circuJ ar arrangement of rows will allow the 
informality which participation meetings demand. 

D. Be ready for latecomers . Encourage the firstcomers to take 
the front seats - or the seats farthest from the door. Be 
sure that extra chairs are on hand if you need some. Once 
the meeting begins, you may be too late! 

To answer questions, you must know - 

A. The location of meeting rooms, fire escapes, telephones, rest 
rooms, etc. 

B. The complete plan for the conference. Know when and where the 
next meeting is held. Know the personalities and events in- 
volved in the program. 

C. Who the leaders are in your own session, to be able to inform 
latecomers. 

D. When the meeting is expected to be over. 
In greeting your guests, you must - 

A. Take the opportunity to break the ice for them. "IVhat is your 
name?" "Where do you live?", etc. Telling a guest that he is 
welcome does wonders for a meeting. Do the same thing here 
that you would do at a home in a party. 

B. Help your guests meet other people - always the host's respon- 
sibility. 
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C. Reir.ember that you are the a:?st fox the itole group. Dan*t 
vpend too much time with one person* 

D, Hel^. get the people into the roMi and seated wker. a meeting 
is to begin. 

Dur^iiig the meeting • 

A, Step outside to welcome latecomers. Bring the© up to date 
on what has be^n said and done in the neetiing* Bridge thes 
into the session carefully. 

B, Have a chair next to the door to greet latecomers, taike 
messages, etc. 

C, ' hen hall T^oises bother the group, step o*it and quiet them 
down, 

D, Keep your eye on t)v^ Chaiman of Discussion Leader as much 
as possible to be available to him if you are needed, 

E, If you must move about, do it quietly for the sake of the 
meeting, 

VI, IVhen the meeting is over, you sh^^d - 

A. Prop the doors open so that |»eople can leave easily. 

B, See to it that the room is left in g^od order for the next 
group. 

VII- ARRANGING FOR A SPEAK FR 
Letter of Invitation 
Be sure to include the following - 

Your name - address - telephone number 

Name of your organization 

Your position in organization 

Purpose of organization 

Area to be covered 

How frequently it meets 

We expect maximum - minimum number at meeting 
Date - time - place - building - town 
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Group composition - male - female - or both 
Specific theine, tonic, etc. 
What specifics are yoa trying to reach 
FOLLOVv' UP 

Give T.v n e To Be Used 

Suggest transportation facilities 

Send advance publicity, also clippings after meet±ng 
Inquire if family is coning with him 
Arrange for hotel accommodations 

Assure him that equipment is ready before he can ask 

Leave sone time for him to be alone 

See that he gets a local paper 

Arrange to meet him if cominp by train or plane 

Provide escort from hotel to meeting place 

Have two or three members write him a letter after he returns 
home 

Any gratuities or con^pensation should be delivered in person 
at meeting 

Have data regardin;-- your city cr community prepared if speaker 
desires same 

Speaker may wish to see your city - be prepared to have guided 
tour but do not force it upon him 

VIII. DUTIES OF THE CHAIRNIAN 

Sneaker 

Interview speaker before meeting 

Use a 5" x 8'* card for the speaker - print his name, present 
identity and his best experience that qualifies him 

Introduction 

Brevity is important, but establishing his position is also 
important 
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Insist that si^eaker stay to time 

Ask hip what rr.ethod he wants me to use to warn him that he has 
or. ly tuo or tiiree minutes left. 

Cluurman must prepare the environnent 
B. Pcjiel 

V'hen u'.ing a panel, make name tags to be placed on the table 
in front of panel members using lettering large enough so 
that it can be read in the entire room 

Chairman should interview panel members before meeting 

Chairman is responsible to see to it that the group is in a 
situation that makes sense to them 

Chairman gives history of the occasion - why this subject at 
this time with these leaders 

He attempts to draw into his introduction the interest of 
the group 

Has the job of orienting the group 

He might present the target of the meeting 

Checklist of HIGHLIGHTS OF MEETING ARRANGEMENTS 

PLACE 

Select a hotel or auditoriu m — 

- that is easily accessible to those attending 

- that has adequate and comfortable meeting room facilities 

- where tne management is friendly, anxious to please 
fEETING ROOM 

Have chairs set up — 

- so everyone can see the speaker easily 

- so they face away from doors and windows 

- so entrance and exit are easy, not distracting 

- at U-shaped tables for less than 25; round tables for 25 to 
100; theater style for more than 100 
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Have headtable arran<:ed 

- to seat only necessary number 

- on a raised platfom if attendance is over 40 

- with a lectern that holds notes, is well lighted, and ?ood 
height for speakers 

- with a backgrounu that provides a favorable settinr 
Have special equipment, such as 

- raised platform for visual-aid easels 

- spotlights for highlighting visual aids, banners, etc. 

- spotlight on speaker, if necessary 

- gavel for chairman 

- time- limit warning light for speakers 

- microphone, if needed (test for sound and placement before 
meeting) 

- projector, if needed (check type of current, sound, film, 
room-darkening before meeting) 

- memo pads, pencils, water and glasses 

- "take-home'* kits 

- special working papers (background material) 

- club or organization banner 
Have ventilation and lighting 

- so temperature is lower tnan normal to start meeting 

- so there is a movement of air without drafts 

- so light is ample, without glare 
III. NEARBY FACILITIES 

Arrange for 

- check room or checking facilities 

- registration desk, with 
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- registration cards 

- name badges, tickets if needed 

• plenty of change, if registration fee or luncheon 

- ampla staff for quick registration, who have been thoroughly 
briefed 

- "message** board 

- directional signs to meeting room 

- welcoming or reception committee 
LUNQiEON OR DINNER 

Arrange for 

- meeting room for headtable guests, and for their advance 
notification 

- suitable menu 

- definite time for both beginning and end of service 

- adequate number of waiters 

- placing starter and dessert on tables before guests arrive 

- signal for waiters to leave (before tables are cleared, if 
necessary) 

- lectern, headtable flowers, microphone if needed 

- place cards, if needed 

- invocation 
TIMING 

It is your re sponsibility to — 

• set down a time schedule in black and white 

- urge the chairman to start the meeting on schedule 

- brief the chairman on concise introductions, summaries and 
conclusion 

- schedule ''breaks" for both morning and afternoon (with cokes 
or coffee if appropriate) 
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- set the length of **breaks" according to size of crowd 

- write introduction cards or script so speakers identifi- 
cation is given first, and his name last 

VI . STAFF 

Good meeting management requires you to — 

- visualize every "zone" of meeting activity 

- assign responsibility for each "zone" to one person 

- brief all meeting-management personnel on who's in charge 
of what 


INSTALLATIO N CEIIEMQNY 

After finishing his/her farewell address, the President 
requests the admission of the newly-elected Officers. The 
Officers are led in, preferably by the Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee. Tliey are led to a center table on which is placed a 
large blue candle at the apex of the "V" formed by white candles 
(one fo each officer). The Chairman lights the blue candle. 

CHAmiAN: WITH THE LIGHTING OF THIS CANDLE, MR. PRESIDENT, 
I PRESENT TO YOU THE DULY CHOSEN OFFICERS-ELECT 
FOR (year) , CHOSEN FOR THEIR ABILITIES AND 
QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP • IT IS THE DUTY OF THE 

(Name of Club) EXECUTIVE COUNCIL TO PROPERLY 
INSTALL THE OFFICERS-ELECT, IN ORDER THAT THEY MAY 
ASSUME THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES MAY 1, 19 . 

PRESIDENT: MR. /MISS PARLIAMENTARIAN, WILL YOU PROCEED WITH 
THE INSTALLATION OF THE NEW OFFICERS. 

The Parliamentarian faces the audiende from behind the rostrum 
and the Parliamentarian-elect approaches and faces the rostrum. 
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PARLIAMENTARIAN: 


MR. /MISS PARLIAMENTARIAN-ELECT, IT IS YOUR DUTY TO 
SERVE AS A CONSULTANT TO THE PRESIDENT ON PROCEDURAL 
MATTERS. AN AUTHORITY ON PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE IS 
FREQUENTLY NEEDED AND THE PARLIAMENTARIAN IS THE 
SOURCE OF SUCH INFORMATION. HE MUST HAVE IN HIS 
POSSESSION AT ALL TIMES ROBERT'S RTJLES OF ORDER, THE 
OFFICIAL GUIPF OF THE VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CLUBS OF 
AMERICA, AND THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL CONSTITU- 
TIONS. 

THE LIGHTING OF YOUR CANDLE^ SYMBOLIC OF THE PASSING 
OF THE TORCH. MAY I REMIND YOU THAT THE SHIELD, A 
VITAL PART OF THE VICA EMBLEM, REPRESENTS PATRIOTISM. 
THE SYMBOL OF YOUR OFFICE, THE SHIELD, DENOTES BELIEF 
IN DEi^CRACY, LIBERTY AND THE AMERICAN WAY YOU LIVE. 


PLEASE REPEAT AFTER ME: 


PAPXIAMENTARIAN-ELECT : 

I, ( Name) , PROMISE TO FULFILL THE DUTIES 

OF MY OFFICE AS PARLIAMENTARIAN TO THE BEST Of? MY 
ABILITY. 

The Parliamentarian, as he/she gives a pin to the new officer, 
will say: 


PARLIAMENTARIAN: 


I NOW PRESENT YOU WITH THE PIN OF YOUR OFFICE AND 
DECLARE YOU DULY OBLIGATED AND INSTALLED AS PARLIA- 
MENTARIAN OF (Club Name) FOR (Year) 
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Reporter-elect approaches and faces the rostrum, 

REPORTER: MR, /MISS REPORTKR-^EI ECT , IT IS YOUR DUTY TO STRIVE TO 

IhTORM THE PUBLIC OK YOUR ACTiViTIES. IT IS YOUR 
OBLIGATION AS REPORTER TO COMPILE REPORTS OF ALL THE 
ACTIVITIES OF VICA, AND RELEASE THEM TO THE PRESS, 
RADIO AND TELEVISION, YOU ARE IN CHARGE OF ALL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS CARRIED ON IN VICA, 

AS YOU LIGHT YOUR CANDLE, MAY I REMIND YOU THAT THE 
SYMBOL OF YOUR OFFICE IS THE GEAR, SYMBOLIC OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIF/UY WlilCH DENOTES THE INTER-DEPENDENCE 
AND COOPERATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL WORKING TOGETHER 
WITH LABOR AND MANAGEMENT FOR THE BETTERMENT OF 
MANKIND. 

PLEASE REPEAT AFTER ME : 

REPORTER-ELECT: 

I, , PROMISE TO FULFILL THE DL^TIES 

OF MY OFFICE, AS REPORTER, TO THE BEST OF MY ABILITY. 

The RepoTter, as he/she gives a pin to the new Officer, will say: 

REPORTER: I NOW PRESENT YOU WITH THE PIN OF YOUR OFFICE AND 

DECLARE YOU DULY OBLIGATED AND INSTALLED AS REPORTER 
OF (Club Name) FOR (Year) . 

The Treasurer faces the audience from behind the rostrum and the 
Treasurer-elect approaches and Ccices the rostrum, 

TREASURER: MR. /MISS TREASURER-ELECT, YOU HAVE BEEN ELECTED BY YOUR 
FELLOW MEMBERS TO SERVE AS TREASURER OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION. IT WILL BE YOUR RESPONSIBILITY TO REPORT TO 
LOCAL CLUB AND STATE ASSOCIATIONS AS TO THE FINANCIAL 
STATUS OF THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. A KNOWLEDGE OF 
SIMPLE ACCOUNTING MUST BE MASTERED AND RECORDS MUST 
BE MAINTAINED ACCURATELY. 

MR. /MISS TREASURER- ELECT, YOU HAVE BEEN ELECTED BY YOUR 
FELLOW MEMBERS TO SERVE AS TREASURER OF THE ORGANIZATION. 
THE DUTIES OF YOUR OFFICE INCLUDE BILLING FOR ANNUAL 
DUES, SENDING OUR MEMBERSHIP RECORDS, ASSISTING IN THE 
MAKING OF THE ANNUAL BUDGET, PAYING ALL APPROVED BILLS, 
MAINTAINING ACCURATE RECORDS, AND PREPARING FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS. A KNa^JLEDGE OF SIMPLE ACCOUNTING MUST BE 
MASTERED AND ALL RECORDS MUST BE MAINTAINED ACCURATELY. 

AS YOU LIGHT YOUR CANDLE, MAY I REMIND YOU THAT THE FLAMING 
TORCH, THE SYMBOL OF YOUR OFFICE, REFLECTS THE LIGHT OF 
KNOWLEDGE WHICH DISPLXS THE DARKNESS OF IGNORANCE. IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE TORCH, PROGRESS WILL BE MADE TOWARD 
VOCATIONAL GOALS OF THE INDIVIDUALS. 
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PLEASE REPEAT AFTER ME: 


TREASURER-ELECT: 

I» (Namp.^ PROMISE TO FULFILL THE DUTIES 

OF MY OFFICE, AS TREASURER, TO THE BEST OF MY ABILITY • 

The Treasurer, as he/she gives a pin to the new Officer, will say; 

TREASURER: I NOW PRESENT YOU WITH THE PIN OF YOUR OFFICE AND 

DECLARE YOU DULY OBLIGATED AND INSTALLED AS TREASURER 
OF (Club Name) FOR (Year) . 


The Secretary faces the audience from behind the rostrum and the 
Secretary-elect approaches and faces the rostrum. 

SECRETARY: MR. /MISS SECRETARY-ELECT, YOU HAVE BEEN HONORED BY 

YOUR FELLOW MEMBERS WITH THE RESPONSIBILITY OF KEEPING 
ACCURATE MEETINGS . YOU HAVE CUSTODY OF THE CONSTITUTION 
AND BY-LAWS AND WILL HAVE THEM AVAILABLE AT EACH MEETING 
TO BE USED FOR REFERENCE. YOU WILL CHECK AND WRITE 
CORRESPONDENCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. YOU SHOU LD PROVIDE 
THE PRESIDENT WITH AN AGENDA FOR THE COMING MEETING. 

AS YOU LIGHT YOUR CANDLE, MAY I REMIND YOU THAT THE 
SYMBOL OF YOUR OFFICE, THE ORBITAL CIRCLES, REPRESENT 
THE CHALLENGE OF MODERN TECHNOLOGY. THEY SIGNIFY THE 
TRAINING NEEDED TO ACCEPT AND MASTER THE CHALLENGE OF 
NEW TECHNICAL FRONTIERS AND THE NEED FOR CONTINUOUS 
EDUCATION. 

PLEASE REPEAT AFTER ME: 

S E CRET ARY -APPO INT E E : 

I, (Name) , PROMISE TO FULFILL THE DUTIES OF 

MY OFFICE AS SECRETARY TO THE BEST OF MY ABILITY. 

The Secretary, as he/she, gives a pin to the new Officer, will say: 

SECRETARY: I NOW PRESENT YOU WITH THE PIN OF YOUR OFFICE AND 

DECLARE YOU DULY OBLIGATED AND INSTALLED AS SECRETARY 
OF (Club Name) FOR (Year) . 

The President-elect faces the audience from behind the rostrum and 
the new Presiden.t-elect approaches and faces the rostrum. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT: 

MR. /MISS PRESIDENT-ELECT, YOU HAVE BEEN SELECTED BY 
YOUR FELLOW VICA MEMBERS TO SERVE AS PRESIDENT-ELECT 
THIS YEAR. YOUR DUTIES WILL REQUIRE YOU TO PRESIDE 
^ AT MEETINGS AND OTHER FUNCTIONS IN THE ABSENCE OF 
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YOUR PRESIDENT AS THE ONE CHARGED WITH THE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE COMING YEAR, YOU 
MUST PROVIDE THE SPARK AND ENTHUSIASM TO KEEP VICA RUNNING 
SMOOTHLY. 

AS YOU LIGHT YOUR CANDLZ, MAY I REMIND YOU THAT THE 
SYMBOLS OF YOUR OFFICE ARE THE HANDS. THE HANDS 
REPRESENT YOUTH, AND PORTRAY A SEARCH FOR KNOWLEDGE 
AND A DESIRE TO ACQUIRE A SKILL. IN THIS PROCESS, WE 
WILL DEVELOP A DIGNITY FOR WORK AND BECOME MORE PRODUCTIVE 
AND RESPONSIBLE CITIZENS. 

PLEASE REPEAT AFTER ME: 

NEW PRESIDENT ELECT: 

I, (Name) , PROMISE TO FULFILL THE DUTIES OF 

MY OFFICE AS PRESIDENT-ELECT TO THE BEST OF MY ABILITY. 

The President-elect, as he/she gives a pin to the new Officer will say: 

PRESIDENT-ELECT: 

I NOW PRESENT YOU WITH THE PIN OF YOUR OFFICE AND 
DECLARE YOU DULY OBLIGATED AND INSTALLED AS PRESIDENT 
ELECT OF (Club Name) FOR (Year) . 


The President and President-elect take their place at the rostrum, 
facing the audience. 

PRESIDENT: MR. /MISS PRESIDENT-ELECT, YOU HAVE BEEN SELECTED BY 

YOUR FELLOW VICA MEMBERS TO LEAD OUR ORGANIZATION FCR 
THE COMING YEAR. A GOOD PRESIDENT IS ONE WHO CAN WORK 
WITH PEOPLE AND IN TURN GET PEOPLE TO WORK WITH HIM/HER 
FOR THE BETTERMENT OF THE ORGANIZATION. YOU MUST BE 
AWARE OF THE WORK THAT HAS TO BE DONE AND PROVIDE 
LEADERSHIP IN GETTING THE WORK DONE. IT'S YOUR RESPONSI- 
BILITY TO SEE THAT THE ORGANIZATION IS ALWAYS MOVING 
AHEAD. YOU MUST KNOW HOW TO DELEGATE AUTHORITY TO 
FELLOW OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. YOU MUST PRESIDE OVER 
MEETINGS, ALWAYS USING PROPER PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICES. YOU MUST BE THE GUIDING LIGHT FOR 
FELLOW OFFICERS AND MEMBERS IN TiiE COMING YEAR. 

AS YOU LIGHT YOUR CANDLE, MAY I REMIND YOU THA.T THE 
SYMBOLS OF YOUR OFFICE ARE THE LETTERS V-I-C-A. EACH 
OF THESE LETTERS ALONE MEANS VERY LITTLE, BUT TOGETHER 
THEY REPRESENT THE STRENGTH OF OUR ORGANIZATION. IN 
THE SAilE RESPECT, EACH OF YOUR OFFICERS ALONE CAN DO 
LITTLE, BUT TOGETHER THEY CAN WORK TO CARRY OUT THE 
ACTIVITIES AND DUTIES OF THE VICA ORGANIZATION. SO, 
I URGE YOU TO LEAD YOUR OFFICERS IN WORKING TOGETHER 
IN AND FOR THE STRENGTH OF VICA. 
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PLEASE REPEAT AFTER ME: 


PRESIDENT-ELECT: 

I, (Name) , PROMISE TO FULFILL THE DUTIES 

OF MY OFFICE, AS PRESIDENT, TO THE BEST OF MY 
^ ABILITY. 

The President, as he/she gives a pin to the new President, will 
say: 

PRESIDENT: I NOW PRESENT YOU WITH THE PIN OF YOUR OFFICE AND 

DECLARE YOU DULY OBLIGATED AND INSTALLED AS PRESIDENT 
OF (Club Name) FOR (Year) . 


Officers-Elect are escorted to positions on stage by outgoing 
officers. When the retiring officers have escorted the officers- 
elect to their proper positions, they leave the stage and assume 
the seats of the new officers in the audience before the cermonial 
candles. The Retiring President remains on the stage with the 
President . 

The Retiring President passes the gavel to the New President. 

RETIRING PRESIDENT: 

I PASS TO YOU THIS GAVEL TO CLOSE TH E (Name of the 
Conference ) , AND WITH ITS RAP YOU LAUNCH THE NEW 
YEAR. 

(The President-elect may present an acceptance speech before 
rapping the gavel to signify the closing of the meeting.) 
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ADOPTED 1972 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UTAH ASSOCIATION OF THE 
VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CLUBS OF AMERICA 


ARTICLE I - NAiME 

The official name of this organization shall be the Utah Association of 
the Vocational Industrial Clubs of America and may be referred to as the 
Utah VICA, 


ARTICLE II - PURPOSES 

The purposes of this Association are: 

To unite in a common bond without regard to race, creec, or 
national origin full time students enrolled in classes with 
vocational trade and indas trial objectives. 

To provide leadership for the local clubs • 

To provide a clearinghouse for information and activities. 

To provide recognition and prestige through an association of 
local clubs. 

To develop leadership abilities through participation in edu- 
cational, vocational, civic, recreational, and social activities. 

To foster a deep respect for the DIGNITY OF WORK. 

To assist students in establishing realistic vocational goals. 

To help students attain a purposeful life. 

To create enthusiasTU for learning. 

To promote high standards in trade ethics, workmanship, scholar- 
ship and safety. 

To develop the ability of students to plan together, organize and 
carry out worthy activities and projects through the use of the 
democratic process . 

To foster a wholesome understanding of the functions of labor and 
management organizations and a recognition of their mutual inter- 
dependence . 

To create among students » faculty members^ patrons of the school 
and persons in industry a sincere interest in and esteem for trade 
and industrial education. 

To develop patriotism through a knowledge of our Nation's heritage 
Q and the practice of DEMOCRACY. 
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ARTICLE III - ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. The Utah Association of the Vocational Industrial Clubs of 
America is an Association of local clubs of the State of Utah operating 
in accordance with a ch^irter granted by the National VICA. 

Section 1. The administration of the Utah VICA shall be vested in the 
State Executive Council comprised of the State Advisor, State Supervisor, 
State Officers, and their individual advisors. 

Section 3. Charters shall be issued to local clubs by the Executive Council 
of the Utah Association of the Vocational Industrial Clubs of America. 

Section 4. A State Advisory Council composed of leaders from Education, 
Business, and Labor Unions shall be appointed by the Head State Supervisor 
to provide counsel, advice, and assistance to the State Association in carry- 
ing out its functions. Equal representation shall be given Business and 
Labor • 

Section 5. State officers will be elected each year for the following 
positions: 

President-elect, treasurer, parliamentarian, and reporter. 
(Secretary will be appointed by the president) . 


ARTICLE IV - MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Membership of the Utah Association of the Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America shall consist of the total eligible members of the chartered 
local club and members shall hold the same membership status as in their re- 
spective local club. 

Section 2. A local club must have at least eight (8) members and all members 
of the State Association must be members of the National Organization to 
qualify for a charter. 

Section 3. Each local club and State Association shall be open for membership 
to all students regardless of race, color, or national origin. 

Section 4. Classes of membership which will be recognized by the Utah Association 
of VICA are: 

A ctive Membership : Full-time preparatory students enrolled in pre-vocational and 
vocational industrial education courses offered in trade and industrial education 
meeting the requirements of the State Plan for Vocational Education. 

Professional Membership : Persons associated with or participating in the 
professional development of VICA as approved by a state association. Such 
members shall include club advisors, teacher-educators, and supervisors. 
Professional members will pay dues as established by VICA, but members will 
be ineligible to serve as a national voting delegate, hold national office 
or otherwise represent his state association in National VICA. 
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Associate Membership ; Cooperative employers, and/or training station sponsors, 
advisory council members and lay persons associated with and contributing 
to the improvement and development of the organization and vocational trade 
and industrial education. They are not eligible to hold office or vote. 

Honorary L i fe Members hip: Individuals who have made significant contributions 
to the development of VICA and vocational trade and industrial education whose 
membership has been approved by the National Executive Council upon the 
recommendation of a state association. Such membership shall not require 
payment of national dues. 

Section 5. A Membership Year shall be from September 1 through August 31 
inclusive. 


ARTICLE V - VOTING DELEGATES 


Section 1. The VICA member shall exercise his franchise through voting delegates 
to national meetings. 

Section 2, Each local club shall elect voting delegates to the State Leadership 

Conference. The number of delegates shall be determined as provided in the By-Laws, 

Section 3. The number of voting delegates to the National Convention shall 
be variable with the directives of the national constitution. The number of 
alternates shall be the same as the number of delegates. The President of 
the State Association is automatically a voting delegate. 


ARTICLE VI - MEETINGS 

Section 1. A State Leadership Conference shnll be held each year and this 
shall serve as the official annual meeting of the Utah State Association of 
VICA. 

Section 2. The State Executive Council shall be empowered to call special 
meetings. 


iRTICLE VII - OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Utah Association of VICA shall be the President, 
President-elect, Secretary, Treasurer, Parliamentarian and Recorder. 

Section 2. These officers shall be elected by a majority vote of the voting 
delegates at the annual State Leadership Conference. 

Section 3. Officers shall serve for a term of one year. (The nomination of 
officers are explained in the By-Laws) . 


ARTICLE VIII - DUES 

Section 1. State dues shall be determined at the State Leadership Conference 
for the school year which follows and shall accompany each charter. The amount 
which has been set by the National VICA as National dues shall be set aside from 
O amount, to be forwarded by the State Advisor to the National Treasurer. 
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Section 2. The State Treasurer shall report on or before December 1 of each 
school year as to which clubs have paid their membership dues in full. These 
clubs shall be designated as clubs in good standing. 


ARTICLE IX - EMBLEMS AND COLORS 

The emblem of the Utah Association of VICA, and its colors shall be the same 
as those adopted by National VICA. 

ARTICLE X AUDIT 

The Accounts of the State Treasurer shall be audited each year by an auditing 
committee appointed by the State Adv isor. 

ARTICLE XI - AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
authorized delegates to any annual State Conference or a vote of two-thirds 
of the local presidents. 

Section 2. Only such amendments shall be made as are in keeping with the 
purposes stated in Article II of this Constitution. 

Section 3. Emergency amendment changes may be made by the Executive Council 
calling a special meeting of local club delegates; delegates being determined 
as stated in section 7 of the by-laws. 

ARTICLE XII - RULES, REGULATIONS AND BY-LAWS 

Section 1. Such rules, regulations and by-laws as are deemed necessary for 
the proper conduct of this organization shall be adopted • 

Section 2. No rules, ragulations, or by-laws shall be adopted which are 
contrary to this Constitution. 

Section 3. In all meetings, Robert's Rules of Order , Revised, shall serve as 
standard procedure. 

Section 4. Nominees for the office of president-elect must be registered as 
high school sophomores and VICA club members at the time of nomination. 

Section 5. The secretary for the Utah VICA will be appointed by the president. 

Section 6. Nominations for all offices will be submitted on a form furnished 
by the State Supervisor. Each club may nominate one (1) candidate for each 
office. All applications must be submitted to the State President by March 15. 
Applicants will be screened by at least three (3) State officers appointed by 
the State Advisor, the State Advisor, and the State Supervisor. Announcement 
of final candidates will be made to each club at least two weeks before the 
convention . 
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Section 7. Delegates to the State Convention will be determined by the number 
of registered members in each club. Two delegates may be seated for the first 
eight (8) members. Another may be seated for each additional ten (10) members. 

ARTICLE XIII - IMPEACHMENT OF ANY /ALL OFFICERS 


If at any time ?:here is need to remove a State Officer, each chartered club will 
be represented by ona delegate to serve with the Executive Board as a member of 
this hearing committee. Removal will be determined by said committee. 

Section 1. State Officer must maintain C average while in office. 

Section 2. When officers are found under the influence of alcohol while on 
official VI CA business or in official VICA dress. 

Section 3. Officer not oerforraing duties of office as determined by the Executive 
Council and functioning State officers. 

Section 4. Impeachment of any officer must be done by a unanimous vote of the 
Execucive Council. 
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NOTES ON CONTEST RULES 


!• Where a national contest exists, state rules are 
Identical unless otherwise notified. 

2. Wliere a state contest exists and a national counterpart 

Is non-exlstant , rules and regulations have been determined 
by the Executive Council and the State Advisory Board. 
Rules are available from the State VICA Advisor. 

3» Usually a contest Is held at the State Leadership 

Conference If at least two contestants are available 
unless otherwise notified. 

4» In the case of only one contestant, he/she automatically 
qualifies as the staters national contestant, if the 
advisor feels he/she is qualified to compete nationally. 

5. Suggestions for new state contests should be submitted 
In writing to the Executive Council by February 1 each 
year. 

6. A copy of the National Competitive Activities Guide is 
available from the State VICA Advisor. 
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PREFACE 

VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIA-L CLUBS OF AMERICA 


The Vocational Industrial Clubs of America is a youth organization 
designed to develop the student in leadership abilities, in addition to 
his particular skill or trade, which will aid him in being a successful 
employee in his chosen field of endeavor. It is also designed to unite 
a common bond among all students enrolled in trade, industrial, techni- 
cal and health education. 

Students becoming involved in VICA will develop the ability to 
plan together, organize, and carry out worthy activities and projects 
through use of the den;ocratic process, vriiich is a necessity in today's 
society* As one Superintendent of a Vocational-Technical School said, 
"The youth organizations are a vital pairt of the educational process in 
a Vocational-Technical environment. Students vAio are participating in 
the activities of these organizations grow spiritually, mentally, and 
socially. The nvany and varied experiences at the high school level are 
forerunners of fruitful membership in the many civic clubs that play an 
important role in our American way of life." 

These unit and multi-progr£Lm lesson plan outlines should be 
included within the curriculiua of all trade, industrial, technical and 
health education. We, in vocational-technical education, believe that 
youth organizations are an integral part of the instructional program 
for the secondary and post-secondsory student. These lesson plan out- 
lines are designed to fulfill and s^irpplement these beliefs. 
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Acknowledgnient must be made to lir. Jack Berry, Oklahoma State 
VICA Director, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Ilrs. Joyce Bates, Cosmetoloey 
Instructor and VICA Advisor, Kingfisher High School and Northvrest 
Oklahoma District VICA Advisor, Kingfisher, Oklahoma; Mr, Paul Beck, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, a former student; Mr. Milton Worley^ Mr. Bob 
Jarvis, and Mi*. Bruce Gray, all of the Great Plains Area Vo-Tech 
Center, lavrton, Oklahoma, for their words of wisdom, advice, and 
organizational chart of their youth organizations ~ a copy of which 
is included in this outline. 


DEDICATION 
To husband, James 
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BITRODUCTIOIJ 


~ These Unit Lesson Plan outlines have been prepared for the use 
of the individual VICA unit in a multi-program school. It can also be 
adapted for the use of a school where there is no multi-program by Just 
adding some of the activities included in the Multi-Program Lesson Plan 
outlines. 

The Multi-Program Lesson Plan outlines have been prepared for the 
use of the All-School VICA Advisor's use in coordinating all units within 
the raultd -program school, such as an area school or a high school with 
more than one VICA chapter unit. 

Also included in this folder are suggestions for Yearly Program 
Calendar, organizational charts of other area schools, and suggested 
organizational charts given from the Oklahoma State Department of 
Vocational Education — VICA Division. 

Room has been left in these outlines for individual units to 
insert, change, adapt, or whatever is needed to accomplish their partic- 
ular goals. These outlines cannot be adhered to completely by any one 
unit, but should be used only as a guide or outline for reference to 
help accomplish the goals of VICA — the six goals of the National 
Program of V/ork: Personal Groifth; Community Understanding; Safety; 
Teacher Rocruitnentj Vocational Youth Cooperation and Ck>od Public 
Relations. Other goals of VICA, as I view it, are to help the individual 
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student to adapt ai:d live a u^ofiH and productive life by being 
involved with the ccruaunity around hLa and not just being able to 
earn a living throu[^h the use of his learned trade or skill. A 
student can be highly trained in ?. skill area and not be successful if 
he is not a vell-^rounded con2r.unity-i:iinded citizen, which VICA strives 
to accon-plish. 

The old ada^e that vrtiite-collar vrorkers are the leaders of the 
corjnunity is not necessarily'- true today. Neither is the one that the 
blue-collar v/orker is the "underdog"'. As almost everyone knows, or 
should be awai^e, the blue-collar worker or the skiLled person usually 
makes a hirher "vrzgo than the white-collar worker — • he is more produc- 
tive — so V;hy not rake hi^-a a leader? VICA provides this "extra for 
the vocatioii'.il students. They can become leaders and they can be a 
levader in their co;:j.iUnity. 

Through VICA activities, the stud'jnt lej.rns how to plan, orgardze, 
direct, and control, v;hiuh v;ere once thought to be possessed only by 
the people in ranagement positions. Although I have been trained and 
have specialized in mnagement, I know this is not true. I strongly 
believe in vocational education and in VICA. I believe that I can 
take the "average" student and develop him to be a leader — a leader 
and a n*2nager in his VICA club and in adult civic clubs v.tien he matures. 
I believe the student v/ho pc^rticipates in VICA and becomes involved vdth 
all activities concerning VICA can be the president of any civic club 
in his co.7r/-inity or a leader anong his co-v;orkers in his vocation and 
do an outstanding job. He vdll be able to perfor.-:i by planning, 
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organising, staffing, directing and evaluating. He will be able to 
share his knowledge and leadership abilities with his corcnunity and 
co-workers along with being able to lead them in activities vital to 
our society today. These are some of the reasons >;hy I want to reach 
the top of rr^r personal mountain and to dedicate my life to working and 
influencing vocational students. The follo'vdng paragraph will explain 
what I am talking about, which I wrote as my goals for obtaining a 
doctoral degree and is a part of iqy graduate folder: 

"Being cognizant of the fact that most people reach the foothill 
of his own personal mountain} a few reach the timber line, still fewer 
reach the snowline, and a precious few r^ach the peak of the mountain, 
I want very much to be among that last nimber — I know the view from 
the top is great. This view, I hope, will enable ne to help point the 
way to others and help them to climb THEIR own personal movuitain." 

It is for these reasons that I would take the time to prepare so 
diligently these lesson plan out^Jjies — if only one person is helped 
or can be directed to climbing his own personal mountain to become a 
useful person in society that perhaps otherwise vrould have failed — th 
mj tine and energy in preparing these have been well worth the effort. 


JoAnne R\iark 
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HINIT LESSON PLAN 
VICA 


I. VICA ^ Week 1. 1st Day. 
II . PURPOSE: 

To acquaint the student with VICA. 
III. PREVIOUS LEARNINGS: 

A. First-year students: Nothing. 

B. Second -year students: Since these people have had some 
past experience in VICA, utilize them to help promote 
VICA and initiate enthusiasm so they will be ready for 
the all-school assembly. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. Use second year students. Let as many who want to, 

tell how VICA has helped them — esoecially those students 
who participated in either a District or State Career Day. 

B. If this is only a one-year prof^ram, then you will have no 
secoi"d-year students. In this case, I would suggest you 
borrow some of your last year students or borrow some 
second-year students from a sponsor in another program. 

C. The advisor can follow the students by answering questions, 
such as, "Why join VICA?" See attached Sheet. 

Ref: National Leadership Handbook, June, 1970. pp. 83, 84. 

V. ASSIGNMENTS: 

Here is an excellent chance to hand out material for parents 
and students to read: TO THE PARENT and TO THE STUDENT. 

VI. MATERIALS IKEDED: 

A. Copies for each student of: 

TO THE PARENT and TO THE STUDENT 
3. Advisor's Guide 

C. National Leadership Handbook, June, 1970. 
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BASIC QUESTIONS ABOUT VICA 


1. What is VICA? 

The VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CLUBS OF AMERICA is a national 
organization for youth — boys and girls enrolled fulltime 
in trade and industrial, technical, and health education 
classese 

2. Who is VICA? 

VICA is the youngest national vocational youth organization 
and potentially the largest in the nation. It presently has a 
potential of more than three hundred thousand members. With 
the emphasis now on trade and industrial education it is 
predicted that VICA will have one million members by 1975. 

3. What is the VICA goal? 

The goal of VICA is to help students with interests in the 
Trade, Industrial, Technical, or Health fields become happy, 
mature and productive citizens. 

4. Who may join VICA? 

Any student enrolled full-trne in Trade and Industrial, Technical, 
or Health Educatic -.Insses nay become a member. Membership 
is voluntary. 

5. Ho\v to join VICA. 

Those vishir- tc "^oir. sh vald talk with their Trade and Industrial 
Education t e^:. zrss r . 

Chapters- desiring to aifili-.te should write their S^ate Supervisor 
of Trade f-..:* Iridustvl . -T-. ..oion, or the oLate Director. 


Dr. Fran::is ?:tule, Pc- . -v - .s, and Jack P. Berry, "Local 
Officer's Handbook", [J-.illv... -r .:.-oma). p. 6. (mimeographed.) 
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UNIT LFoSON FLAN 


VICA 

I. VICA - Week 1. 2nd Day. SEPTET^BER 
II. PURPOSE: 

To teach VICA objectives and purposes. 
III. PREVIOUS LEARIIINGS: 

Introduction to VICA and why they should .join the organization. 
IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. Now that interest has been stiTiulatcd for the first 
meeting, the history/ of VICA can be presented for back- 
ground information. 

Ref. National Leadership Handbook, June, 1970, pp. 58-61. 
Ref . Utah State Handbook, August, 1972 

B. Now that they krow the history, which may be a little 
dull to son:e of them — depending^ on hov/ the sponsor 
presents it — the Purposes of VICA can be presented, 
which should put a little more enthusiasm into them. 

Ref: National Leadership Handbook, June 1970, pp. 62. 

C. To continue this "pep talk" use pp. 63, 64. 65, which 
gives the symbolism of the VICA emblem. Motto, Pledge, 
Colors, and the Creed. 

V. ASSIGMIENTS: 

Hand out copies of the creed and the pled.'^e. I think these 
have so much meaninp^ in their words that it will help the 
enthusiasm of being part of a club which has these purposes 
and goals. 

VI. MATERIALS K^EDED: 

A. National Leadership Handbook, June 1970, pp. 5B-65. 

B. Creed - copies for each student. 

C. Pledge - copies fc^ each student. 
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UNIT LESSON PLAN 
VICA 


I. VICA - Week 1. 3rd Day SEPTEMBER 
II. PURPOSES: 

A, . To start a membership drive for VICA. Have units compete 

for 100^ membership. All 100^ units will be treated to a 
party (or some similar incentive) and all non-100^ units 
will pay for the expense of the party. 

B. To explain what VICA's do. 

III. PREVIOUS LEARNINGS: 

They have now learned v/hat VICA is, what it does, and why 
they should join VICA. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. Appoint a chairman and some members for the membership 
drive committee. 

B. Let this campaign be entirely the students' ideas of 
how to get more people to join. They can make all types 
of posters and put them up on campus or just in their 
own class unit. 

C. The reason for letting the students do all this is to 
get them involved right off the start! It is their 
club, so let them do the work and they will do a 
fantastic job on getting members! 

D. Go over V/HAT VICA'S DO. (See next page). 

V. ASSIGNMENTS: 

A. Give copies of the next page: l^HAT VICA'S DO to each 
student so that he can see it as you go over it, 

B. Give the membership drive committee the authority to 
get all materials needed for their posters or whatever 
they feel they need — to get members. 

C. Give them time in class to work on this along with 
planting an idea of getting together, either after school 
or in their home to work on these. KORE INVOLVEMENT. 

VI. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

A. Copies of IVHAT VICA'S DO. 

B. Posters, magic markers, crepe paper, etc. 
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WHAT VICA'S DO 


SELF • The VICA uerbor cheeks to serve hL^inelf by developing into a 
happy, mature productive citi7.cn. By being dedicated to the cause of 
his education he serves others as v;ell as himself. 

?JVALUATION - Duriri.5 the year m^nbers take time to evaluate their 
activities, attitivies and progress. They take stock of what they are 
doing and what they can do for improvement. Evaluation is a means of 
improving the quality/ of current work and gives a basis for future 
planning. Evaluation reports by members should be made in Chapter 
meetings and discussed openly by all. Reports of this nature are 
not interesting only to the members, but should be given to the 
schools' administrators as examples of VICA work. Good community 
publicity is helpful, too. 

FAMILY - The family is the focal point of every VICA's life. Promoting 
the family's v/ell being and safety is the xvay a VICAM develops into 
an adult capable of bearing the responsibility of his own family. 
Helping to make home an attractive and comfortable place can be an 
activity whore a student uses trainin,^ in class, or on-the-job, to 
build mom a piece of furniture or redecorate a room in the home, or 
some other project depending on the students' training. 

SCHOOL - The VICA is proud of his school and works to make it a 
better place for learning. Everyday thought fulness will help keep a 
school neat. School clean-up and beautif ication drives develop 
school pride, /forking to help develop or improve the school's 
library of occurational texts and materials is a worthwhile idea. 
Ushering at school events, operating?, a concession stand for a good 
cause, or being a ''big orother*' to an underclassman during orientation 
are typical of the VICA. Being available to assist counselors, teachers, 
principals, and other ochool personnel is a way of expressing your 
appreciation for what the school is doir^ for you. 

CHAPTfcitt - 'ITie Chapter is the most vital working uniljT of the entire 
structure of VICA. This is where member ^^-jarticipatica is most important. 
It is h3re that activities are planned and conducted. This is where 
the democratic process is practiced, and leadership is developed. The 
Chapter is the basic social unit. Members usually have supervised 
social activities, such as: inviting out parents, employers, interested 
persons, and sponsoring cook-outs, dances, etc. 

COM!!U?\IITY - Developin? civic consciousness is an in-.cortant part of the 
VICA's devclormont. Understanding hew local government operates and 
exercising the right to vote to choose community ler/iers is* only a 
sample of future responsibilities. Thinking of those less fortunate 
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and trying to understand that people are interdependent on one another 
is essential. The VICA seeks to lulfill his civic responsibilities 
by sponsoring and participating in community service projects • These 
services are of immediate value to the cOiinunity and help prepare the 
VICA for adult responsibilities in the community, 

STATE AMD TIATION • Striving to be better citizens is an important 
task of the VICA member. Basic is patriotism. Knowing history is 
not enough, the VICA must v/ork to develop a true appreciation for the 
democratic way of life and always av;are of forces that might steal 
his freedoms. A VICA works to preserve his heritage by practicing 
democracy, honoring the flag and fulfilling his civic responsibilities. 
Understanding other people and nations is accomplished by reading books, 
entertaining foreign visitors, and hearing guest speakers. 


Dr^ Francis Tuttle, Roy E. Ayres, and Jack P. Berry, "Local 
Officer's Handbook" (Stillwater, Oklahoma), p* 7. ( mimeographed • ) 
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UNIT LEvSSON PIAN 
VICA 


I. VICA - V/eek 1. 4th Day. SEPTEMBER 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. To appoint officer election coniTiittee. 

B. To collect dues fron anyone v/ho v/ishes to pay. 

C. To start teaching VICA unit (next 9 pages). 

D. To explain dignity of official VICA wearing apparel 

III. PREVIOUS LEARNINGS: 

They have learned quite a lot about VICA by now and are having 
the chance to join and run for a unit officer. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. Appoint a chairman and a committee for election of \mxt 
officers. 

B. Let the students set the guidelines and/or qualifications 
fcr unit officers. 

C. Each candidate should have to give a campaign speech of 
a 1 minute ma:cimum lenn:th, if students agree with this. 

D. Set a deadline for date of speeches and election. 

E. Explain points on wearing apparel and encourage all to 
purchase this wearing apparel, V/indbreakers . are great 
if they aren't officers and do not wish to purchase the 
sweaters or blazers. 

F. Hani out Sheet: Terminal & Specific Objectives. Explain 
this sheet thoroughly so they will know what is expected 
of then. 

V. ASSIGID'IENTS: 

A. Look over Objectives sheet. 

B. Committee be ready to give report tomorrow. 

VI. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

A. Objectives sheets for each student class. 

B. Official VICA Items Catalog - Balfour. 

C. National Leadership Handbook, June 1970. 

D. Advisor's Guide. 
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VICA 


Terminal Objectives 


After completion of this unit the student should be able to name 
the purposes of the VICA organization. He should be able to write the 
VICA motto and VICA pledge from memory. He should be able to identify 
the symbols of the VICA emblem and ^ell what each represents. He 
should be able to write what each color of the VICA organization repre- 
sents and the emphasis of the VICA creed. 


Specific Objectives 


The student should be able to: 

1. Name five purposes of the VICA organization. 

2. Write from memory the VICA motto, 

3. Write from raemor>^ the VICA pledge. 

4* Name four beliefs the VICA creed emphasizes. 

5t Write what each color of the VICA organization represents. 

6. Identify the symbols of the VICA emblem and write what each symbol 
represents* 
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VICA 


Suggested Activities 


Instructor: 

1. Provide students with objective sheet. 

2* Provide students with information sheets and job sheets. 

3. Make transparencies* 

4. Discuss terminal and specific objectives. 
5* Discuss information sheets. 

6. Demonstrate and discuss procedures outlined in job sheets. 

7. Administer evaluation. 


Student: 


!• Study objective sheet. 

2. Study information sheets. 

3. Demonstrate the ability to accomplish the procedures outlined 
In the job sheets, 

4« Respond to evaluation. 


Instructional Materials 


Included in this unit: 

1. Objective sheet 

2. Information sheets 

3. Transparency master 

TM 1 — Symbols of The VICA Emblem 

4. Evaluation 

5. Evaluation answers 

Additional Materials: 

1. Official Guide , Vocational Industrial Clubs of America, Vocational 
Industrial Clubs of America, Inc., 1025 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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VICA 

Information Sheet 


I. Purposes of a VICA organization 

A. To unite in a common bond all students enrolled in trade ^and 
industrial education 

B. To develop leadership abilities through participation in educa- 
tional, vocational, civic, recreational, and social activities 

C. -To foster a deep respect for the DIGNITY OF WORK 

D. To assist students in establishing realistic vocational goals 

E. To help students attain a purposeful life 

F. To create enthusiasm for learning 

G. To promote high standards in trade ethics, workmanship, scholar- 
ship, and safety 

H. To develop the ability of students to plan together, oiganize, 
and carry out worthy activities and projects through use of 
the democratic process 

I. To foster a wholesome understanding of the functions of labor 
and management organizations and a recognition of their mutual 
interdependence 

J. To create among students, faculty members, patrons of the school, 
and persons in business and labor a sincere interest in and 
esteem for trade, industrial, and technical education 

K, To develop patriotism through a knowledge of our Nation's 
heritage and the practice of DEMOCRACY 

II. VICA motto — Preparing for Leadership in the World of Work 

III. VICA pledge— UPON MY HONOR, I pledge: 

A. To prepare myself by diligent study and ardent oractice to 
become a worker whose services will be recognized as honorable 
by ray employer and fellow workers 

B. To base my expectations of reward upon the solid foundation 
of service 

C. To honor and respect my vocation in such a way as to bring 
repute to myself 

D. And further, to spare'^no effort in upholding the ideals of the 
Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
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IV, VICA creed — Emphasizes a belief in 

A, The dignity of work 

B, The American way of life 

C, Education 

D, Fair play 

E, Satisfaction achieved by good work 

F, High moral and spiritual standards 
V, Colors of the VICA organization 

A, Red and white — Represent the individual states and clubs 

B, Blue — Represents the common union of the states and of the clubs 

C, Gold — Represents the individual 

VI, Symbols of the VICA emblem (Transparency 1) 

A, Shield — Represents patriotism 

B, Torch — Represents knowledge 

C, Orbital circles — Represent technology 

D, Gear — Represents the industrial society 

E, Hands — Represent youth 

VICA — Represents Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
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Shield 



Torch 



Cear 




Hands 



Orbital Circle RepfCJC^ti Tq tV.nolog*^ 


The Urt«ri "V.i.C-A 


VICA 


Evaluation 


1. Name five purposes of the VICA organization, 
a. 

b. 
c* 
d. 
e. 

2. Write the VICA motto. 


3. Write the VICA pledge. 
Upon iny honor I pledge: 

a. To prepare inyself — 

b. To base iny expectations — 
c- To honor and respect — 

d. And further — 

4. Name four beliefs the VICA creed emphasizes. 

/ 

b. 
c. 
d. 

5. Write what each color of the VICA organization represents. 
a« Red and white — 

b . Blue — 

c. Gold — 
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6. Identify the following symbols and tell what each symbol represents. 



a. 


b. 


c. 


Rep res ents 


Represen ts 


Represents_ 



d. 


Represents 


Represents 



Represents_ 


6. (o\ 
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VICA 


Evaluation Answers 


Any five of the following, 

a* To unite in a conimon bond all students enrolled in trade and 
industrial education 

b. To develop leadership abilities through participation in educa- 
tional, vocational, civic, recreational, and social activities 

c. To foster a deep respect for the DIGNITY OF WORK 

d* To assist students in establishing realistic vocational goals 

e. To help students attain a purposeful life 

£• To create enthusiasm for learning 

To promote high standards in trade ethics, workmanship, scholar- 
ship, and safety 

h. To develop the ability of students to plan together, organize, 
and carry out worthy activities and projects through use of 
the democratic process 

1. To foster a wholesome understanding of the functions of labor 
and management organizations and a recognition of their mutual 
interdependence 

J. To create anvong students, faculty members, patrons of the 

school, and persons in business and labor a sincere interest 
in and esteem for trade, industrial, and technical education 

k. To develop patriotism through a knowledge of our Nation's heritage 
and the practice of DEMOCRACY 

VICA motto — Preparing for Leadership in the World of Work 

VICA pledge—UPON MY HONOR, I pledge; 

a. To prepare myself by diligent study and ardent practice to be- 
come a worker whose services will be recognized as honorable • 
by my employer and fellow workers 

To base my expectations of reward upon the solid foundation 
of service 

c* To honor and respect my vocation in such a way as to bring repute 
to myself 

d. And further, to spare no effort in upholding the ideals of the 
Vocational Industrial Clube of America 
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4. Any four of the following: 


a. The dignity of work 

b. The American way of life 

c. Education 

d. Fair play 

e. Satisfaction achieved by good work 

f. High moral and spiritual standards 

5. a. Red and white — Represent the individual states and clubs 

b. Blue — Represents the common union of the states and of the 
clubs 

c. Gold — Represents the individual 

&• a* Shield — Represents patriotism 

b. Torch — Represents knowledge 

c. Orbital circles — Represent technology 

d. Gear — Represents the industrial society 
Hands — Represent youth 

f, VICA — Represents Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
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UNIT LESSON PLAN 


VICA 

I. VICA - Week 1. 5th Day. SEPTEMBER 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. . To have report from officer election committee. 

B. To collect dues from anyone wishing to pay. 

C. To continue teaching VICA Unit — objectives sheet 
handed out yesterday. 

D. To hear report of membership, to date. 

III. PREVIOUS LEARNINGS: 

Objectives of this particular unit and what is expected 
of the student — Terminal and Specific Objectives. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. Hear report from committee. 

B. Hand out Information Sheets. 

G. Discuss purposes of a VICA organization, one-by-one. 

D. Discuss motto and what it means. 

E. Discuss pledge and what it means. 

F. Discuss emphasis of creed. 

G. Discuss the significance of the colors. 

H. Discuss purchasing official VICA wearing apparel. 

I. Hear report of membership to date. 

V* ASSIGNMENTS: 

Look over Information Sheets again before coming to class. 

TTT »TA TT?T^T * <^ »rr?-nnTr«r\ . 
VJ.« riii liiiiLxAUkJ itui^^^ju* 

A. Information Sheets for each student. 

B. Unit on VICA. 

C. National Leadership Handbook, June 1970. « 

D. Advisor's Guide. 

E. Official VICA Items Catalog - Balfour. 
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UNIT i;:£SSON PLAN 


* VICA 


I. VICA - V/eek 2. 1st Day. SEPTEMBER 

II. PURPOSES: 

A. To collect dues from any member wishing to pay. 
B; To hear campaign speeches. 

C. To elect unit officers 

D. To elect all school officers at all school asaembly* 
III. PREVIOUS LEARNINGS: 

A. Have heard officer election committee re^port. 

B. Have heard membership drive committee report. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. Campaign speeches. 

B. Election of officers, 

C. President appoints committee chairmen: 

1. Safety Committee chairman. 

2. Official VICA equipment chairman. 

3. VICA wearing apparel chairman. 

4. Initiation and installation chairman. 

5. Social activities chairman. 

6. Community activities chairman. 

7. Publicity chairraan — responsible for speakers to 
come in. 

8. Publicity chairman — responsible for field trips, 
banquets, etc. 

9. State newsletter publicity chairman. 

10. VICA magazine publicity chairman and radio and/or 
television shows. 

11. Assembly Programs chairman. 

12. Publicity chairman — responsible for agenda of school 
student speakers who would be willing to speak before 
civic, business and trade groups. 

13. Follo;^-up study of club alumni chairman, 

14. Outstanding club contest chairman — responsible for 
coordinating entire year's activities for competition 
in outstanding club. This is an ongoing program 
beginning the first month of school and a chairman 
could certainly help tc have an outstanding club. 

15. Highway Safety contest chairman. 

16. Safe Driving contest chairman. 
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V/eek 2. 1st Day continued. 
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V. ASSIG!"E?!TS: 


A. Corjnittco chairman for the year assigned. 

B. Hand out corrjnitt.nr* chairmen duties. 

C. Hand out duties of officers. 


VI. MATERIALS NEKDED: 


A. Committee chairmen duties. 

B. Officer Duty Sheets. 

C. Advisor's Guide. 

D. National Handbook* 
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UNIT LESSON PLAN 


VICA 


VICA - Week 2. 2nd Day 


SEPTEMBER 


II- PURPOSES: 


To discuss and plan for officer leadership training 
conference . 


Ill- PREVIOUS LEARNING: 


Officers have studied their duties. 


IV- PRESENTATION: 


A. Plan and discuss officer leadership training 
conference. 

E. Discuss the need for leadership training. 


V. ASSIGNMENT: 

A. Make some assignments as far as duties for the 
conference. 

B. Appoint individuals to be responsible for certain 
phases - 

VI. MATERIALS NEEDED: 


A. National Handbook 
B» Utah State Handbook 
C. Application Form 
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UNIT LESSON PUN 


VICA 


I. VICA - Week 2, 3rd Day. SEPTEMBER 
II. PURPOSES: 

A, To reinforce previous learnings of VICA Unit, 

B. To learn about VICA eniblem. 

III. PREVIOUS LEARNINGS: 

A. Have gone over Inforntation Sheet, 

B. Have learned the purposes of VICA. 

C. Have discussed pledge, creed arri colors. 

IV, PRESENTATION: 

A. Go over Information Sheet again. 

B. Use trans p-!xrencies to teach VICA emblem. 

C. Review all sheets of Unit on VICA. 

V. ASSIGNJ'IENT: 

Final test on Vica Unit tomorrow, so review and be ready. 
VI. MATERIAIS MI-EDED: 

A. Information Sheet, 

B. Transparencies of VICA emblein. 

C. Advisor's Guide for reference material. 

D. National Leaderrhip Handbook for reference material. 
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UNIT LESSON PUN 


VICA 


VICA - VIeek 2. 4th Day. 


SEPTEMBER 


PURPOSES: 

A, To evaluate comprehension of students on VICA Unit. 
B; To finish comittee chairmen appointments, if any. 

PREVIOUS LEARNINGS: 

A. History of VICA. 

B. V/hat VICA's do. 

C. Teaching of VICA Unit. 

PRESENTATION: 

A. Give test on VICA Unit. 

B. President should appoint any committee chairmen noi> 
previously appointed. Perhaps a committee on plani'\ing 
the Yearly Program for this unit. 

C. President asks that this committee call a meeting and 
plan the Yearly Program. It should be ready to submit 
for approval by Friday, so that it can be submitted to 
the all-school advisor 

ASSIGNMENTS: 

A. Any committee ready for a report should report at 
tomorrow's meeting. 

B. Report on membership. 

C. Find out memberships of the other units in school. 
MATERIALS NEEDED: 
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UNIT LESSON PLAN 


VICA 


I. VICA - V;eek 2. 5th Day, SEPTEMBER 

II. PURPOSio: 

A, To return evaluation sheets. 
3. To re-teach unit, if necessciry. 

III. PREVIOUS LEARNINGS: 

A. Evaluation. 

B. Committee assignments. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. Return evaluation sheets and go ovor them, 

B. Re-teach anything which is deemed necessary. 

C. Ans^ver all questions concerning VICA Unit. 

D. Discuss possibilities of the Yearly Program if 
committee has anything to discuss yet. 


V. ASSIGIS'ENTS: 


A. Contact school officers on any topic you wish discussed 
at officer leadership conference. 

B. Be ready to submit Yearly Program to unit Monday for 
adoption and have one ready to submit to School VICA Advisor. 


VI. MATERIALS NEIiDED: 


A. Tests and hand back. 

B. Samples of Yearly Program for committee. 
G. Advisor's Guide. 

D, National Leadership Handbook. 
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UNIT LESSON PIAN 


VICA 


VICA - Week 3. 1st Day 


SEPTEMBER 


II, PURPOSES: 


A. To have President preside for the first time for entire 
meeting. 

B. To adopt Yearly Program. 

C. To elect unit Representatives for the all«-school 
executive coramittee. 


III. PREVIOUS LE/iRNIIBS: 

A. Have had lessons on VICA. 

B. President has read his duties and should know them. 

C. Other officers should know their duties also. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 


d\ Elect unit Representative for all-school executive 
board. 

V. ASSIGNJ'IENTS: 


A. Unit officers study duties again to be more familiar with 
their office. 

B. Committee txxrn in Yearly Program to School Advisor. 

C. Committees needing to report on progress of activities 
be ready for Monday. 

VI. MATEaiALS NEEDED: 


A. 
B. 
C. 


President calls the meeting to order. 

Yearly Program should be submitted and voted on. 

President presents each candidate for his campaign 

speech. 


A. 
B. 
C. 


Paper for note-taking. 
Advisor's Guide for reference. 
National Leadership Handbook. 
Robert's Rules of Order. 
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UNIT LESSON PLAN 
VICA 


I. VICA - Week 3- 2nd Oay. SEPTEMBER 
II, PURPOSES: 

A. To hold short meeting for any conmittee reports, 

B. Collect any dues from students wanting to pay. 

III. PPJEVIOUS LEARNINGS: 

A. Have learned how to hold meetings. 

B. Ccrrmittees have met and planned activities. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. President calls meeting to order. 

B. Connittees give reports: membership, special activities, 
etc. 


V. ASSTOENTS: 
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A. Unit class Representative should be ready to meet with 
school officers tomorrow after election. They should be 
ready to r-^port on imit officers and unit Yearly Program. 
This executive boai'd should organize and appoint their 
chaimiGn for all the sane positions as unit chairmen. 
Schedule another msctinpc soon. 


VI. MA.TERIAL3 JIEED2D: 


A. Robert's Rules of Order, 

B. Advisor *s Guide. 

C. National Leadership Karjdbook. 
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UNIT LESSOIJ PL\N 


VICA 

!• VICA - Week 3. 3rd Day. SEPTEMBER 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. To diGCUss anTthing not previously discussed. 

B. To get up-to-slate nonbership list. 

C. To compare membership ;o.th other unit memberships • 

D. Collect any dues not paid. 

III. PREVIOUS LEARN EJGS: 

A. Several meetings have been held. 

B. Dues have been collected. 

C. Membership roster should have been kept. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. President calls meeting to order. 

B. Opens for discussion on any xinfinished business. 
0. Discussion is open for new business. 

D. Hear report on membership. 

E. Hear comparison of thia unit membership with other 
unit membership. 

F. Start planning for the picnic for the unit IOO56 
memberships. 

G. Meeting adjourns. 

H. During brejik vote on all-school officers. 

I. Unit class Representative m3et with the elected officers. 

J. Representatives give unit reports on the various committees, 
e.g. meirbership, Yearly Program for their unit, unit 
officers, etc. 

K. Start planning all-school Yearly Program. 

V. ASSIGI^I^!ENTS: 

A. Set another r.eeting to finish planning Yearly Program. 

B. Set a meeting time to meet with Advisor, for approval of 
Yearly Program. 

C. S'8t a date for the picnic for the 10C>2 membership units* 
VI. MATERIALS N2SDED: 

A. Robert's Rules of Order. 

B. Copies of unit Yearly Programs. 
0. National Leadership Handbook. 

D. Copy of "The IJational Program of Work Guidebook". 
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WIIT LKSSOM PUN 
VICA 


!• VICA --Week 3. 3rd Day. SEPTEMBER 
II. PURPOSES: 

To learn parlia-uentary procedure. 
III. PREVIOUS mHNBIGS: 

Have had no lessons on parliament iry procedure. 
IV. PliESEMTATION: 

A. Obtain a copy of "Parliamentary Guide for Vocational . 
Induc^trial Club of .-anerica", Texas Association, Inc. 
Jarrell D. Gray or any suitable parliamentary guide. 

B. Students may all ^vant to purchase a copy of this. 

C. pp. 35 givo3 a good Lescon Plan on Parliamentary 
Procedure. 

V. ASSIGNI'UniTS: 

We will study further tciiiorrow. 

VI. MATERIAI5 NE2DED: 

A. Jarrell D. Gray, P-^ rl i .arden t a r;^ Guide for Vocat ional 
Ind ust rial C 3ub of t^?ric^ (Texas Asnociation, Inc.; 
V/olfc City: HeniPGoon Publishing Company, 1969) or any 
siiitaHlp PtiiHp. 

B. Robert's Rules of Order 
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UIJIT LESSON PUN 
yiCA 

I. VICA Week 3. 5th Day. SEPTEMBER 

II. PURPOSES: 

To study further par'^iaisentary procedure, 

III. PREVIOUS L3,\RriIIJGS: 

Kave had some study on parliamentary procedure, 

IV, PRESENTATION: 

Discuss parliamentary procedure following outline in Gray's 
"Parliamentary Guide" or any suitable euide. 

V. ASSIGNMEI^TS: 

We will study fiirther tomorrow and have some questions. 

VI. MATERIALS IJESDED: 

A. Jarrell D, Gray, Parliamentary Guide for Vocational 
Indust rial Club of America (Tessas Association, Inc.j 
Wolfe City: Henington Publishing Company, 1969) or 
any suitable guide. 

B. Robert's Rules of Order 
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UNIT LESSON PUM 


VICA 

I. VICA - Week 4. 1st Day. SEKTQ'IBER 

II. PURPOSES: 

To stv\dy further parliamentary procedure. 

III. PRJEVIOUS LEARJJEIGS: 

Have studied parliamentary procedure for two days. 

IV. PliESK-iTATlO": 

Further discussion and have some questions ready to ask them 
from the Parliamentary Guide. 

V. ASSIGKMEMTS: 

No assign;nent. Will have another unit meeting Monday. 

VI. K,\T3HIAI5 ME3DE3: 

A. Jarrell D. Gray, Parllanentar y Guid e f or V ocational 
In dustrial Club of Arr.arica (Texas Association, Inc.j 
Wolfe City: Henin.f^ton Publishing Company, 1969), or 
any suitable ?iiide. 

B. Robert's Rules of Order. 
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UNIT UESSON PUN 
VICA 


I. VICA - Week 4. 2nd Day. SEPTEMBER 
II. PURPOSES: 

To study opening and closing ceremonies. 
III. PREVIOUS LEARNEiGS: 

Have held meetings and studied parliamentazy procedure. 
IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. Go over opening and closing ceremoPiies with them and 
give demonstration of how it should be. 

B. If you have any last year students, utilize these for 
demonstration p\irposes. 

C. Teach them how to move and place symbols on emblem. 

V. ASSIGNIffiliTS: 

Hand out copies of opening and closing ceremonies. 
VI. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

A. Advisor *s Guide, 

B. Copies of Opening and Closing ceremonies. 

C. National lieadership Handbook. 
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rnJIT LESSOM PUN 
VICA 


I. VICA - Week A. 3rd Day. SEPTEIffiER 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. To detei^ns the students perforinance on openiiig and 
closing cere^ionies. 

B. To discuss and decide on safety projects. 

C. To discuss initiation and installation of unit officers. 

III. PREVIOUS LE.\HNE;GS: 

A. Have had discussion and demonstration of opening and 
closing cerenonies. 

B. Have appointed safety committee. 

C. Have appointed initiation and installation ccinraittee. 
IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. Have officers go through opening and closing ceremonies. 

B. Go ahoad vdth meeting according to parliamentary procedure. 

C. Discuss safety aft or hearing from safety committee. 

D. Discuss initiation and installation after hearing from 
this corimittee. 

E. Adjourn. 

V. ASSIGNMENTS: 
None 


VI. MATERLVLS NKtlDED: 

A. Advisor's Guide. 

B. Opening aiid Closing Ceremonies. 

C. Parlianontary Guide. 

D. National Leadership Handbook. 
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UWIT U^>mi PIAN 
VICA 


I. VICA - V/cek 4. 4th Day. SEPTaiBER 
II • PURPOSES: 

A, To finalize son;9 of the safety project plans. 

B. To finalize plaiis for initiation and installation of 
unit laeinbers. 

III. PREVIOUS LSARNL\'GS: 

A. Have had discussion on safety projects. 

B. Have had discussion on initiation and installation. 

IV. PRESENTATIGIJ: 

A. President calls meeting to order and officers perforin 
Opening and Closing Ceremonies. 

B. Finalize safety project plains. 

C. Finalize initiation and installation of imit members. 

D. Discuss any other business necessary at tJois time. 

E. Meeting Adjourns. 

V. ASSIGIJI'IENTS: 

No meeting tomorrow. 

Optional: Have a trade in demonstrating opening ana 
closing ceremonies to other units. 

VI. MATERIALS IIEEDIiD: . 

A. Initiation and Installation ceremonies to study. 

B. Advisor's Guide. 

C. Natiorxal Leadership Handbook. 
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UNIT LESSON PLAN 


VICA 


!• VICA - Week 5 & 6, 3rd Day, OCTOBER 

II- PURPOSES: 

To have all school officers train unit officers 

III- PREVIOUS LEARNING: 

All school officers have been to Officers Leadership 
Training Conference. 

IV- PRESENTATION: 

A. President calls meeting to order according 
to VICA opening and closing ceremonies. 

B. All school officers report to units on Officer 
Leadership Training Conference. 

C. All school officers meet with their unit 
counterparts for individual help. 

V, ASSIGNMENTS: 

Possible practice for reports and treasurer and 
secretary. 

VI. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

Portfolio of handouts collected in Officers Leadership 
Training Conference. 
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UNIT LESSON PUN 


VICA 


I. VICA - V/eek 7. 3rd Day. OCTOBER 

II. PURPOSES: . 

To hear reports on all cornndttees progress. 

III. PREVIOUS LEARIIINGS: 

Conmittees and chairmen have been assigned to plan for 
these activities. 

IV. PRESETJTATION: 

A. President calls meeting to order according to VICA 
opening and closing ceremonies. 

B. Asks for cojrmittee reports: 

1. Report on High^.vay safety contest plans. 

2. Report on Safe Driving contest plans. 

3. Report on Safety committee plans and vAiat is 
being done. 

4. Report on Outstanding Chapter activities. 

5. All other committees shouJxl report and if time does 
not permit today, finish tomorrow. These shoiald be 
moving right along day-by-day and news coverage in 
the newspaper and radio, television, etc. 

C. Any other business should be taken care of at this time. 

V. ASSIGNMENTS: 

Make any assignments needed at this time that have not been 
taken care of previously. 

VI. MATERIALS l.^DED: 

A. Forms for committee reports. 

B. Advisor's Gvdde. 
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UNIT LS^JSOI] PIAII 
VICA 


I. VICA - V/eek 8. 3rd Day. OCTOBER 
II. PURPOSES: 

To hold unit initiation and installation this week according 
to previous plan:?. 

III. PEET/IOUS LE;JL>m;GS: 

Plans have already been made prior to this time. 

IV. FRSSaJTATIOr:: 

A. Installation of unit officers. 

B. Initiation of all msnbers. 

C. Closing ceremonies. 

V. ASSia:n::^iTS: 

None particula.rly, unloss deemed necessary at this 
time. 

VI. Jl\TSRIALS lU^Dl^D: 

A. Initio. tion CoreiTorr/ copies. 

B. Inst.illaoion Cei^emony copies. 

C. Ca^.era for pictiures for nev;s coverage. 

D. Advisor's Guide. 
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UHIT L]';ijSON PUN 


VICA 


!• VICA - V/eek 9. 3rd Day. OCTOBER - NOVIMBER 

II. PURPOSES: 

To plan for the activities of November, 
III. PREVIOUS LEaRKLNGS: 

A. All unit officers have now been installed* 

B. All unit mcmbsrs have been initiated, 

C. Comdttees have had several zneetings. 
Yearly Frogrcua of work has been adopted. 

IV. PRSSSNTATION: 

A. President calls meeting to order in regular VICA 
opening cerer.onics. 

B. Discussion is raade on the activities for this month 
according to this unit's Yearly Progz^am of work, e.g. 
helping needy fe^milies at ThaJiksgiving, etc. 

C. Discuss the traits of a leader again althoiagh this has 
already been discussed in the Leadership Training 
Conference last month. It always helps to remind and 
reinforce learnings. 

V. ASSIGXf-ETITS: 

A. Remind students to carry out their assignments for 
the activities of this month. 

B. Rem.ind them that co^m^^t^e reports are due next meeting. 

VI. MATERIALS MEZDED: 

A. Copy of traits of a L.?ader. 

B. Advisor's Guide. 

C. Notepaper for note taking. 
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UIIIT LESSON PUN 
VICA 


I. VICA - V/cok 10. 3rd Day. NCVSIffiER 
II. PURPOSSS: 

A. To reinforce enthusiasm of being a VICA member. 

B. To pLin an activity. 

C. To hear committee reports. 

III. PREVIOUS liLVRIILNGS: 

A. VICA has been studied and should be thoroughly 
understood by now; however, reinforcement is always 
advi.sable. 

B. The Yearly Pro.'^rarri has been adopted, but may need to 
be altered to fit a specific class or new idea. 

IV. PRESEIITATIOII: 

A. President calls meeting to order in regular VICA opening 
ccre.Tonios. 

B. Business is taken care of. 

C. Reviev; Part I of the :iational Leadership Handbook, 
June 1970, "YOU«RIi A VICA I-ES-IBEH". pp. 9-13. 

D. Discuss activity that perhaps could be accomplished 
which v;as not on t'r.o Yearly Prograra. Soinething particu- 
larly fitting for thir. month. 

£. Discuss field trip. 

F. Discuss speaker. 

G. Cocmittee reports should be given. 

H. Meeting adjourns. 

V. ASSIG!^MENTS: 

A. All students should carry out assignments vAien given in 
a neeting. 

B. Next rr.eeting vdll be finalizing the activities for 
Noveriber and further study on VICA. 

VI. M.\T£RIAL5 KiSDSD: 

A. National Leadership Handbook, Jxine 1970. pp. 9*'13« 

B. Copies of those pages should be handed out to each student, 

C. Advisor's Guide. 

D. Robert's Rules of Order. 
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UNIT USSSON PUN 
VICA 


!• VICA - Week !!• 3rd Day, NO^/EMBER 

II. PURPOSES: 

A. To finalize the activities for November. 
To study the challenge of youth. 

III.- PREVIOUS LEARNINGS: 

A. Have learned what being a VICA member means. 

B. Have discussed various activities for this month. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. President calls meeting to order in regular VIGA opening 
ceremonies . 

B« Conducts meeting according to Robert's Rules of Order 
and VICA Parliamentary Procedure. 

C. Finalizes November's activities. 

D. Discuss skippiJig next week's meeting due to Thanksgiving. 

E. Finish all business. 

F. Discuss "YOUTH: Tempered by Challenge" 

Ref : National Leadership Handbook^, June 1970, pp. 17-24. 

G. Meeting adjourns. 
V. ASSIGNl-IENTS: 

A. Any student v*io has assignments should get them completed. 

B. Remind them of next meeting and what to be thinking about 
before meeting time. 

VI. MATERIALS NEED2D: 

A. National Leadership Handbook, June 1970. pp. 17-24. 

B. Have copies of these pages for each student for easy 
discussion purposes. 

C. Advisor's Guide. 

D. VICA Parliamentary Guide. 

E. Robert's Rules of Order. 
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UNIT LESSON PUN 
VICA ^ 


I, VICA - V/eek 13. 3rd Day. NOVEMBER 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. To preplan December's activities. 

B. To reviev; parliausntary procedure. 

C. To work on safoty programs. 

III. PREVIOUS LEAPJJmGS: 

A. Have discussed the challenge of youth. 

B. Have discussed the virtuof; to be practiced by man. 

C. Krvc discus:>Qd Rules of Civility. 

D. Have planned safety projects for the year. 

IV. PRS3EJITATI0N: 

A. President calls meeting to order in regular VICA opening 
ceremonies. 

B. Revievr VICA ParQiaJnentary Procedure. 

C. Discuss safety prograia. 

D. Discuss December's activities. 

E. Take up any unfinished business. 

F. Meeting adjourns. 

V. assig?ii-Lc:::t3: 

A. Corraittees get reports ready for first meeting in 
Deceinber. 

B. Safoty comiittee should be in fuQl-svdjig and come up 
with some other good ideas. 

VI. yjiTERIALS N?:SDED: 

A. VICA Parliamentary Guide. 

B. Robertas Rules of Order. 

C. Advisor's Guide. 

D. National Leadership Handbook, June 1970. 
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UNIT LESSON PUN 


VICA 


I. VICA - Week 14. 3rd Day. DECEMBETl 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. To reviev: Part II of the National Leadership Handbook. 

B'. To review the program, adinlnistration, evalxiation, 
advisory council, system of promotion, etc. (This 
iffas covered in the Leadership Training Conference.) 

III. PREVIOUS LEa..^^DIGS: 

A. Have discussed this briefly in the Leadership Training 
Conference in October. 

B. Have studied Part I: "You're a VICA member". 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A, Advisor should conduct this meeting. 

B, Have hand outs of pages 17-27. 

C, Discuss each of these individually. 

V. ASSIGNMENTS: 

A. Have hand outs of the rest of Part II for them to look 
over before another meeting. 

B. Remind them that next meeting is committee report time. 

VI. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

A. Copies of National Leadership Handbook, June 1970. pp. 
17-27 and parts of the rest of the chapter that will 
pertain to next meeting. 

B. National Leadership Handbook. 

C. Advisor's G^aide. 
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UJIIT L!*:SSOIJ PTAN 
VICA 


!• VICA Week 15- 3rd Day. DECS^ER 
II. PURPOSES: 

A, To hear cocunittoe reports to date, 

B, To finish disrussion on Part II, 

C, To finalize Deceniber's activities, 

III, PREVIOUS LSARIJLNGS: 

A, Coinrdttees have been assigned reports, 

B, Handouts on the rest of Part II have been received by 
the students, 

C, Previous plans were made for December, 

IV, PRESENTATION: 

A. President opens meeting in regular VICA opening 
cerenionies . 

B. Corniittee reports. 

C. Discussion on final Part II. 

D. Discussion and finaLization of December's activities. 

E. Set date for next meeting in January. 

F. Meeting adjoxirns. 


V, ASSIGi:iKNTS : 


A. Remind them that next meeting will be in January 
after Christmas vacation. 

B. Some assignment may be given that would be particularly 
fitting at this time. 


VI. MATERIALS KEEDED: 


A. Paper for reports, 

B. Advisor's Guide, 

C. National Leadership Handbook, 
VICA Parliamentary Guide. 
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UNIT LESSON PUN 


VICA 


I. VICA - Week 16. 3rd Day. JANUARY 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. To plan for January's activities. 

B. To discuss a VICA sweetheart dance for Valentine Day 
honoring your VICA sweetheart. (Or some similar 
activity) 

C. To discuss the possibility of an Industrial-Student 
Banquet . 

III. PREVIOUS LSARNII^GS: 

A. The students have learned how to plan activities. 

B. They have learned hov; to discuss activities according 
to parliarientary procedixre. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. President opens meeting in regular VICA opening 
cere-'aonies. 

B. Discuss January activities. 

C. Discuss the VICA Sweetheart and the possibility of a 
Dance in her honor. 

D. Discuss some other activity such as an Industrial- 
Student Banquet. 

E. Set the requirements and q^jialifications for your unit 
VICA S^reetheart v;hich v/ill be a candidate for the all- 
school VICA Sweetheart. 

F. Set the date for filing and for the election. 

V. ASSIGNMEMTS: 

A. Students who were assigned to comniittee for the qualifica- 
tions and requirements for the VICA Sweetheart should get 
busy and turn these in within two days. 

B. Students wishing to file for candidacy or who seek nomina- 
tion to VICA Sweetheart should be doing so by the next 
neeting date. 

VI. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

A. Advisor's Guide for reference on some of these type 
activities. 

B. National I^eadership Handbook, June 1970. 

C. VICA Parliar.Qntary Guido, 
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UNIT LzSSOli PlAi; 


VlOA 

I. VICA ^ Week 17. 3rd Day. JANUARY 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. To accept noniinatdons for VICA Sweetheart candidacy. 

B. To finish discussing some of the activities for 
January. 

C. To set a date for the February Valentine Dance. 
III. PREVIOUS Di\iLTJII5GS: 

A. The students have been acquainted with the q\ialifications 
for their unit VICA Sweetheart. 

B. The students are acquainted with activities for the 
nonth. 

IV. PRESICrrATION: 

A. President opens moetiii;? in regular VICA opening ceremonies. 

B. Accept noninations for VICA Sweetheart candidacy. 

C. If everything is in order, go ahead and have election. 
If everj^'thing is not in order, ^/ait until next week. 

D. Discuos January activities. 

E. Set date for the February Valentine Danco or whatever the 
occasion designated to honor the VICA Sweetheart. 

F. Discuss further the possibility of an Industrial-Student 
Banquet. 

G. Take care of any unfinished business. 

H. Meeting adjourns. 

V. ASSIGIC-SITS: 

A. Coinnittee chairmen get -reports ready for next meeting. 

B. Review Yearly Program before next meeting. 

VI. MATERIALS I^EEDED: 

A. Meed copy of unit Yearly Prcgram. 

B. Advisor's Guide. 

C. VICA ParliaT.entary Guide. 

D. national Leadership Handbook, June 1970. 
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UNIT LESSON PIAN 


VICA 


!• VICA - Week 18. 3rd Day. JANUARY 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. To hear conraittee reports. 

B. To encourage the wearing of VICA wearing apparel. 

C. To revievf the National Program of V/ork. 

III. PREVIOUS LEARNDIGS: 

A. Committee chairmen have given previous reports and 
should know the proper procedvire on giving reports, 

B. Members know the importance of VICA wearing apparel. 

C. Members have studied ths National Program of V/ork 
previously; however, they should be reviewed at this 
time. 

IV. PRESEJITATI0I3: 

A. President opens meeting in regular VICA opening 
ceremonies. 

B. Take care of old business first. 

C. If VICA Sweetheart was not elected last week, hold the 
election at this tL'ne. 

D. Review and discuss the importance and points gained by 
wearing the official VICA v/earing apparel on VICA DAYS 
at school and to all official meetings. 

E. ComiiLtteo chairmen should give their reports to date. 

F. Discuss the National Program of V/crk. 

Ref : National Leadership Handbook, Jvarie 1970, pp. 78-79 • 

G. Meeting adjmirns. 

V, ASSIGNMEIJTS: 

A. Remind VICA Sweetheart that she must be ready for the 
event honoring her by acquiring the appropriate clothing. 

B. Remind the students to carry out their duties for the 
activities of the month. 

VI. MATERLVLS NESDZD: 

A. Natior^al Leadership Handbook, June 1970, pp. 78-79. 

B. Advisor's Guide. 

C. VICA Parliariontarj^ Guide. 

D. Robert's Rules of Order. 
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UIIIT LESSON PUN 
VICA 


I. VICA - V/eek 19. 3rd Day. JANUARY 

II. PURPOSES: 

To review Personal Development For The Leader, Part IV. 

III. PREVIOUS LEARNINGS: 

Some previous study of this has been made much earlier in 
the year. 

IV. PRESZIiTATION: 

A. Advisor or a well-infor:^od student covild present this 
or be the discussion leader. 

B. Nr.tional Loadershj.p liandbook, June 1970, pp. 127-133. 

C. Copie:^ of these could be nudo to hand out to students 
so th-3.t they coiild follow or transparencies of the 
hi-jhli^hts could be r^de so that attention could be 
hold toward the front of the roo:a. 

D. Have open discussion. 

E. yieetin^ adjoui'ns. 

V. ASSIGI^SJTS: 

A. Students \iTiO have jobs to perfora before the Februai^ 
events and activities should be reminded to have them 
ccaploted. 

B. Remini tliera that contests will be discussed first meeting 
in February, 

VI. MATERLALS llEIDZD: 

A. National Leadership Handbook, Juno 1970, pp. 127-133 • 

B. Advisor's Guide. 

C. Transparencies - if used. 

D. Hand outs - if used. 
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UNIT LESSON PUN 


VICA 


I. VICA - Week 20. 3rd Dav. FEBRUARY 
II. PURPOSES: 

A, To discuss all contests for District Leadership Conf . Day. 

B. To plan competition betv/een units in preparation 
for District contests. 


III. PREVIOUS LE.\RimGS: 

Students have been familiarized with types of contests. 
IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. Advisor should probably be in charge of this meeting. 

B. Discuss in detail the contests available on the District 
level. 

C. Explain how competition betv?een units will determine who 
will go to the District contests. 

D. Explain that this unit competition should be as serious 
as District competition. 

E. Set date for unit conipetition. 

F. Anyone w.ishing to participate must file by Friday. 

G. Meeting adjourns. 


V. ASSIGNMENTS: 

A. Remind students of filing period for contests. 

B. Remind them how participation in contests helps them 
to develop individually. 

C. Remind them that next meeting finalizes VICA 
Sweetheart honor event. 

VI. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

A. Copies of all District contests and rules. 

B. Advisor's Guide. 

C. National Leadership Handbook. 
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UNIT LESSON PUN 
VIC^ 


I. VICA • Week 21. 3rd Day. FEBRUARY 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. To finalize VICA Sv/eetheart honor event • 

B. To firiv-ilize plans for unit contests. 


III. PREVIOUS LEi\PaIINGS: 

A. Students have been notified of filing period for 
contests. 

B. Students have discussed VICA Sweetheart honor event 
previously. 


IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. President opens ineeting in regular VICA opening 
ceremonies, 

B. President conducts neeting accoixij.ng to parliamentary 
procedure. 

C. Discuss final preparation and make assignments of duties 
for the VICA Sweetheart honor event. 


D. Discuso and finali-^se plans for unit contests. Make all 
necesr.ary student assignments. 

E. Make sure each particij^ant knows exactly what he is 
sunnosed t.n do. 

Finish ar^ other business that should be brought up at 
this tine. 
Meeting adjourns. 

V. ASSIGK'ENTS: 

A. Remind students to be sure to carry out all assignments 
made during the meeting. 

B. Make sure each participant understands his perforaanco . 

C. Make sure the Sweetheart lias proper wearing apparel for 
the event. 
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UNIT LESSON PIAN 
VICA 


VICA - Week 21. 3rd Day continued. FEBRUARY 


VI. MATERIAI5 IJEEDEDi 


A. Duties of participants in contests. 

B. Rules and regulations for contests. 


C. Robert's Rules of Order. 

D. Advisor's Guide. 

E. Forms are completed for contests. 
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UNIT LESSON PLAN 


VICA 


I. VICA - Week 22. 3rd Day. FEBRUARY 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. To discuss activities of District VICA Leadership 
Conference Day in March. 

B. To discuss any unfinished activities on the Yearly 
Program of Work for the month of February, 

C. To discuss having a local career day within the unit. 

III. PREVIOUS LEARNING; 

A, Previo..5 discussion on monthly activities. 

B, Previous discussion on District VICA Leadership 
Conference Day in March. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. President opens meeting in regular VICA opening 
ceremonies • 

b. President conducts meeting according to parliamentary 
procedure . 

C, District VICA Leadership Conference Day in March. 

D. Discuss the possibility of holding a local career 

day with , the unit — invite speakers tor local industry 
to inform the students of the job opportunities in 
their particular skill or trade in the community as 
well as in other communities. 

E. Discuss any unfinished activities for the month of 
February or substitute some other activity that may 
be more fitting for this month. 

F. Meeting adjourns. 

V. ASSIGNMENTS: 

A. Remind students that monthly unit reports of all 
committees are due next meeting, 

B. Remind them to wear official VICA wearing apparej. on 
all VICA Dress-up days and to all official meetings. 

C. Remind students to wear official VICA wearing apparel 
when representing the school when working on community 
projects • 

D. Remind them of proper apparel on DISTRICT VICA LEADERSHIP 
DAY. 
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UNIT LESSOi: PUN 


VICA 


VlCk - l/eek 22. 3rd Day continued. FEBRUARY 


VI. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

A. Copy of Yearly Program of Vfork. 

B. Copy of District VICA Leadership Conference Day. 

C. Copy of local Leadership Conference Day activities 
and -fhat students are wanting to learn from this local 
Leadfcrship Conference Day. 

D. Parlianentary Guide. 

E. Advisor's Guide. 
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mn L?^soN Pb\N 

VICA 


I. via - VJeek 23. 3rd Day, FEBRUARY 
II. PURPOSr^: 

A. To further prepare ior District VICA Leadership Day, 

B. To hear all corrjiittce reports, 

III. PREVIOUS LEj\RimJGS: 

A. Previous; diccussions on District VICA Leadership Day, 

B. Previous experience on giving committee reports. 

IV. .PRESKmTION: 

A. President opens meeting in regular VICA opening cerciaonics. 

B. Further planning for District viCA Leadership Day, 

C. President presents each conraittee chairnian to give his 
report to date. 

D. Meeting adjourns, 

V. ASSIGN^'IEfJTS: 

A. Remind students to be v/orking hard on their contests for 
District. 

B. Make notes of comnlttee reports to date. 

C. Make z-v.re that safety projects are progressing as 
scheduled. 

D. Make sure that all students understand their responsibility 
toward the cornnunity when asked to give speeches to civic 
organizations, work on community projects, etc, 

VI, MAT?;RL\LS NKr:Dr:D: 

A. Copy of District viCA Leadership Dav ;^cti vitl^^c , 

B. Advir>or's Guide. 

C. Copy of contest rules and regulations. 
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mm LESSOIJ PIAN 
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!• VICA - Week 24. 3rd Day. MARCH 
II, PURPOSES: 

To f\irther prepare for District VICA Leadership Day. 
III. PREVIOUS LEARIIDJGS: 

Have had lessons on District viCA Leadership Day. 
IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. V/ork on contests for District vic\ Leadership Day, 

B. Make posters for any student running for DisCric£ 
Officer. 

C. Make data sheets for candidate to be mailed to other 
school chapters, asking for their votes for yovcr 
candidd^. 

D. Work! Prepare! V/ork! Prepare! Work! Prepare! 
V. ASSIGKISJTS: 

A. Help thera all you can to vork on their contests and 
get ready for District VICA Leadership Day, 

B. Suggest inproveriients in a diplomatic rnanner. 

VI. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

A. Copy of District VICA Leadership Day activities and 
contest guidelines, 

C. National Leadership Handbook, June 1970. 
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UIIIT liiiSSOIJ PL\n 
VICA 


I. VICA - .ve-k 25. 3rd Day. MARCH 
II. PURPOSES: 

To continue preparing for District VICA Leadership Day, 

III. PREVIOUS Ui\RIIIKGS: 

Have been working and preparing for this for a few weeks. 

IV. PRESEMTATION: 

A* President should call meeting to order in regular VICA 
opaning cei'oi.ionies. 

B. Regular business should be disposed of. 

C. President shc\ild introduce each participant and let him 
continue his contest in front of the group, e.g. public 
spocwking, e:ctaniporancous speaking, etc. 

D. Give the class a ch.^nce to coment on the speech, etc. , 
and give constructive* criticisms. Reuomber our min 
purpose now is to be as good as we can and all v/ork to 
be the best! 

E. lleeting adjourns. 

V. ASSiG:::isnTS: 

A, Make any assignrp.ants deeined necessary to be ready for 
the Dii>trict VICA Leadership Conference Day, 

B. Help students in any \/ay that you can be of help -v/ithout 
doing the vrark for theni. 

G, Aga^ri; £:ive suggestions in a diplomtic mrmer so that 
they \dLll be adhered to. 

VI, MATERIALS NiiEDED: 

A. Copy of District viCA Leadership Conference Day 
activities and contest guidelines, 

B. Advisor's Guide* 

C. National LeadiTship Handbook, Jxine 1970. Review the 
qualities of leaders. 
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VICA 

I. VICA - Week 26. 3rd Day. MARCH 
II. PURPOSES: 

To finalize preparation for District VICA Leadership Day. 
III. PREVIOUS LEARI^irJGS: 

Should be ready to .finalize this meeting date. 
IV. PRESEI4TATI0I1: 

A. President calls meeting to order in regiilar VICA opening 
ceremonies. 

B. Business and activities for the month of March, other 
than the contests should be discussed at this time. 

C. President presents each participant and lets him psx^fonn 
his part of the contests in front of the class ago-in. 

D. After all participants are finished, have a discussion 
and consti'uctive criticisms again. 

E. This is the fjxial tijae before District, so really get 
dovm to business! 

F. Make filial transportation plans. 

G. Meeting adjourns. 

V. ASSIG>^^!SI4TS: 

A. This is the 3ast chance to make any suggestions or give any 
instructions, and assignments before leaving for District. 

B. Go over the conduct rules of the day. 

C. Remind them of their official VICA v;earing apparel, 
especially ccntestaints. 

D. Tell them no matter if they v/in, drav/, or lose, they are 
still winiiers just for the fact that they participated. 

VI. MATERIALS NEEDED: 

A. Copy of District VICA Leadership Conference Day 
activities and contest guidelines. 

B. Copy of conduct for District VICA Leadersh^lp Conference Day, 

C. Advisor's Guide. 

D. National Leadership Handbook, June 1970. 
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UIIIT liSSON PUN 
VICA 


I. VICA - V/eek 27. 3rd Day. HARCH 

II. PURPOSES: 

To hear reports on District VICA Leadership Day. 

III. PREVIOUS mRJIINGS: 

Students have attended District VICA Leadership Day. 

be abl^ to report and nake suggestions for improvement for 

STATE VICA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE DAY. 

IV. PRSSKNTATION: 

A. President calls meeting to order in regular VICA opening 
ceremonies. 

B. President should pre^ont chairman of District VICA Leadership 
Day for report on District VICA Leadership Conference Day. 

G. Each participant should report Vfhat ha foia^d to be 

"right" and "v^ron^" and sia/^^^est inprovcnents to be made 
for STATIi VICA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE DAY. 

D. All vri.r*norG will be able to attend S'JATE VICA LEADERSHIP DAY. 

E. Infoi'm the st? i.ent3 vfho want to atte-.i these days, vrtio 
vax^e not v;inners, v/hat the costs v/ill be, etc. 

F. Inforr.! all otJicr chairaen to be road/ for up-to-date 
reports for ne:ct meeting. 

G. Meeting adjourns. 

V. ASSIGiMliiiTS: 

A. Remind the committee chairmen to be ready with reports 
for next meeting. 

B. Reizind safety committee to be up-to-:':.te on their projects 
and ask if they need any help from o:.hor students. 

VI. MATERIALS NEEDSD: 

A. Ccpy of ST.-^TS VICA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE DAY ACTIVITIES 
and contest guidelines. 

B. Note^japer for jottii^g notes on the r^'-corts given at this 
meeting. 

C. Advisor's Guide. 

D. Be re:^dy with any su^-^rjostions, etc., to be handed out, 
if* necessary. 
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UNIT LESSON PIAN 


VICA 


I. VICA - Week 28. 3rd Day. APRIL 
II. PURPOSES: 

.A. To hear up-to-date reports from all consnlttees. 

B. To plan for STATE viCA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE DAY. 

C. To finalise April's activities which were scheduled 
on the Yearly Program of V/ork. 

III. PREVIOUS L2ARNINGS: 

A. Students are familiar \T±th committee reports. 

B. Students have attended District contests and are 
now ready to plan for State contests. 

C. Students are familiar with the Yearly Program of Work. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

A. President calls meeting to order in regular VICA opening 
ceremonies. 

B. Business and activities for the month of April should be 
discussed and disposed of. 

C. Each committee chairman should given an up-to-date report 
on thair progress. 

D. Any coiruniittes needing additional help should ask for 
volunteers . 

E. Start planning for State VICA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE DAY. Any 
participant ready to perform his particular skill or speech 
may do so at this meeting. , 

F. Discussion for an outs^tanding performance at State should 

G. Meeting adjourns. 
V. ASSIGNl^EI^TS: 

A. No particular assignments other than activities for the 
month and contests. 

B. Remind then that next meeting will take care of conduct 
for STATS VICA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE DAY. 

VI. MATERIALS NESD3D: 

A. Copy of STATE VICA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE DAY activities 
and contest guidelines* 

B. Advisor's Guide. 

C. Kotepaper for taking notes on committee reports. 

D. National Leadership Handbook, June 1970. 
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UNIT LESSON PIAN 


VICA 

I. VICA ^ V/ec.;: 29. 3rd Day. APRIL 
II. FURPOS-iS: 

A. To work on all plans concerning STATE VICA LEADERSHIP DAY. 

B. To hear campaign speeches of st\;dents rimning for 
State Officer. 

III. PREVIOUS LSAjINIKGS: 

A. Students are faTiiliar vrith the planning of those DAYS. 

B. Students are fa^ailj.ar vdth Ccir.ipaicn speeches. 

IV. prese:,tatic:i: 

A. Presidont calls meeting to order in regular VICA operdng 
cerer:onies. 

B. President presents craididates for State Officers to 
give their spsGches before this cL'>.S3. 

C. Su^^^esticns for i:norovo:nent should bo given. 

D. Nov: all v;ork on plani> for STATjI VICA LEADERSHIP DAY. 

E. Conduct die cuss 3d thorotighly. 

F. Meeting adjoui'ns. 

V. assig:::s;t5: 

A, uOX<l PUII! \:OR}:i PIANI WORKI pi AN! 

B. Jlake carapaign posters, data shi^ots, etc. 

VI. MiTERIAI3 iii^SDED: 

A. Posters for ciLTOaigning. 

B. Magic rnarkers, tape, etc. 

C. Advisor's Guide. 

National Leadership Handbook, Juno 1970. 
£• Cop7 of activities and contest guidelines for STATE 
VICA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE DAY. 
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UNIT LESSON PIAN 
VICA 


I. VICA - Week 30. 3rd Day. APRIL 
II, PURPOSES: 

A. To finalize all plaJis for STATS VICA LEADERSHIP DAY. 

B. To finalize transportation and costs, 

III. PREVIOUS LEimilNGS; 

Students have had previous exjjerience in these lines 

Vfhen thoy attended District VICA Leadership Conference Day. 

IV. PRESEI^TATION: 

A. President calls noeting to order. 

B. All final plans are radc at this time. 

C. Transportation and costs are finalized. 

D. Fin-sl assigaT^ents and instructions should be given 
at this tine. 

E. Meeting adjoiuTns. 

V. ASSIQCTTS: 

A, GOOD LUCK AT STAT2 VICA CONTSSTS! 

B. Bring back as loany trophies as can be transported. 

VI. HAT2RIAIS NEEDED: 


A. Assignment sheets. 

B, Scliodules of where students should be and v/hen. 

0. Instructions about conduct should bo handed out so 
there will be no ndsundorstandings. 
Be sure to wear official VICA wearing apparel. 
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UNIT LESSON PUN 
VICA 


I. VICA - Week 31. 3rd Day. APRIL 
II. PURPOSES: 

A. To hear report on STATS VICA LEADERSHIP CONFEEENCE DAY. 

B. To hoar sugcections for changes next year, 

III. PREVIOUS LE/u^III.'GS: 

Have attended STATii VICA LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE DAY . 
IV. PRSSENTATIC::: 

A. President calls msetins to order in regular VICA opemng 
cerononies. 

B. President presents each participant at STATS VICA LEADERSHIP 
DAYS for his repoi't of his activities • 

C. Discussion Bj\d su3;;;astions for chan^^es and improvenients 
for next year and for iJaticnals. 

D. Each student should tell the fvn and the MorV at 
conventions, and vrhat they have gained in experiences and 
v;hy students returnins next year should try to participate. 

E. Take up any unfinished business that should be disposed 
of at this tLT.e. 

F. Meeting adjo^orns. 

V. assig:::s;73 : 

A. Make assignments for students who are going to IJatienajs, 

B. Expli?iia about Nationals, ;;hen it is, conduct, activities, 
transportation, costs, etc. 

VI. !1ATSHL\LS iriEDED: 

A. Copy of iTational contests rules and regulations. 

B. Copy of National Officer candidate rules and requirements. 

C. Advisor's Guide. 

D. National Leadership Handbook, Juno 1970. 
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UNIT LPr»SON PUN 
VICA 


!• VICA - Week 32 • 3rd Day, MY 
II. PURPOSES: 

.A. To make final activities plans on the Yearly Program 
of A'ork for May and June. 

B. To have students prepared to crake thorou^jh reports at 
the All-School Assembly on unit's Yearly Frograra. 

C. To discuss fiurther about Nationals* 

To discuss ojrA h^ar reports if all cor:ndttee reports 
have boon turned in to the All-School Historian, Advisor, 
etc. 

E. To hear if a^l news has been turned in to proper persons. 

III. PREVIOUS lil^VRi^lNGS: 

Students have had previous experience in all of these 
activities n-jutioned in pui*poses of this rtOeting. 

IV* PRESEIITATION: 

A. President calls meeting to order in regular opening 
ceremonies. 

B. DiscuoS final activities to be finislud viiich were 
scheduled on the \mit Yearly Frogivau of ^'ork for May 
and Juno, 

C. Discuss reports pjid see that all students have turned 
in their conndttoe reports to proper persons, e.g. 
All-School Advisor and Historian, Reporter, etc. 

D. Discussion should be made as to v/hethor the c3ass 
thiLnlis thev have received proper lie*/^ covera'^e ^oth ^ ^ 
school and in the n3v;s rioilia for the cc^ronity. 

E. Discussion should bo nade about cc*Tj:iittee reports and 
Convention reports prepared to be giv-^n at the All- 
School Assenbly for lunit for the Yearl^r' Prograin. 

F. Discus.* ion should be r^ade about attending Nationals, 
as far as those participating in contests — others: 
costs, transportation, lodging, conduct, etc. 

G. Take up and dispose of any unfinichcd business at 
this ti:u3. 

H. Meeting adjourns* 
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UlilT PUII 
VICA 

VICA - V/eek 32. 3ru Da^ coritinucd. KAY 

V. assig:;;sits: 

A. llako final a3signi.:nnts about Nationals. 

B. these v;rjiting a final cocial to get tocetiier 
and p3an v:hat they vraiit for pi*escntatiou to the 
next. r.;eoting. 

C. 2'-al:c other assign-T.cntc deeL^.2d necesoary this ti-T.o, 

VI. r\t?:rlvls i;::sded: 

a. Cop7 of i':aticn?.l coiitest rules aiid rc-<^ulations. 

B. Copy of Nr.tioniil Officer ca:ididatc rules and requii^cr.L^nts 
and have it filled in ccrnoletcJy to bo rnaiD.ed to Stj.to 
VICA Advicor. 

C. Advinor*3 Guide. 

D. llaticnv/i Leadership }vj,ndbockj Jime 1970. 
S. Unit oorapbook cu;d ncvs covera:jc;3 to date. 
F. Paper for rraking assi.j^ir.ents, 
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VICA 


I. VICA - Week 33- 3rd Day. HAY 

!!• PUHP05ES: 

To dispose of the unit meeting this week and attend the 
A3JL-c^chool Assenbly. 

III. PRE^/IOUS I£.\R:JII:GS: 

Students are experience bv this time or at least they 
certainly should be. 

IV. PliESZZrrATIO:!: 

Students attend All-School Assembly and give all necessary 
and prepared reports. 

V. ASSICri^iEiiTS: 

Nona . 

VI. >IATSLVLS i:SED2D: 

Students need copies of their reports to give to the 
proper persons after reporting to the student body during 
the A13.-Schcol Assenibly. 
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VICA 

I. VICA ^ Week 34* 3rd Day. KAY 
II. PURPC: 


.A. To discuss tho possibility of having a final social 
gatheriiis, 

B. To discuss if all activities have been carried out as 
scheduled in \init Yearly Pro^raa of V/ork. 

C. To hear suggestions for next year's Program of V/ork. 

Ill, PREVICU5 iiL;Fj;i::GS: 

students are experienced. 

IV. prssi::tatic:i; 

A. President calls n.Betin^ to order in regular VICA opening 
cersnonios. 

B. Discuncicn of fii;,il social ^^athorins. 

C. D?scu5 5ion on activities being carried out as pre- 
schidulcd. 

E. Dispose of last-raiiute business. 

F. Meeting adjourns. 

V. ASSICr.JiirTS: 

Make asGignr^-ants decn:?d necessarj'-. 
VI. VATERIAIS !;22D3D: 

A. Copy of t'hi? ycs.r*s vnit Yos.rlj'' Prcgrc\n of '^''^ork4 

B. Paper for notes on social gather jjig. 

C. Advisor's Guide. 

D. JIational Le^^dership Handccok, June 19?0. 
£• Parlianentaiy G^aide. 
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VICA 


I. VICA - Week 35. 3rd Day. MAY 
II • PURPOSES: 

.To finalize all plans on going to Nationals. 

Ill* PREVIOUS i^\fj;b;gs: 

Students are erqperienced. 
IV. PRESSITATIC!!; 

A. President calls meeting to order — probablj' for the 
last t:;:ie this year. 

B. Discussion on final plans for Nationals. 

C. Dispose of any unfinished business. 

D. Meeting adjourns. 

V. ASSIGI2ffiNT3: 

Only those necessary for Nationals. 
VI. MATERIALS lIIiSDED: 

A. Copy of Katicn^.l rules and regulations. 

B. Advit:or's Guide. 

C. Natict^al Lead^^rship Hmlbook, June 1970. 

D. A3.1 rectdpt books should be tui^ned in to sponsor to 
be turned in to AU-Gchool Advisor. 
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PREFACE 


In the following pages are brief descriptions of some of 
the occupations concerned with sanitation. Under each occupa- 
tion are these topics: (]) duties, (2) training, (3) salary, 
(4 ) personal qualifications , (5) any OT:it standing advantages or 
disadvantages. 

In the end of the unit is a list of related materials which 
are available from the Media Center of Area XIII at Kalverson 
Educational Center. Other materials related to this area may be 
found in the individual school libraries. 

The purpose of this unit is to make the children more aware 
of the importance of sanitation and that many people work together 
to accomplish this. After studying this unit, the children should 
be aware of the many occupations related to sanitation as well 
as a better understanding of the importance and the process of 
keeping their community clean and healthy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When We say sanitation, what do we mean? Sanitation is 
defined in the New American Webster Handy College Dictionary 
as "the process of garbage disposal, sewage, etc.". Therefore, 
in a city we would expect the sanitation department to be in 
charge of collecting and disposing of gargage and disposing of 
sewage. In addition to these, sanitation also may include 
water purification, water and air pollution control, and control- 
ling and improving health standards in restaurants, public recre- 
ation areas, schools, hospitals and housing. 

In order to accomplish all these goals, many different people 
are employed. Often these people are employed by the city health 
department. Sonietimes, however, the people needed for sanitation 
work are employed under two departments: a city health department, 
and a sanitation departmnnt. 

A city health department will be under the direction of a 
director of health (also called a health officer). Under him 
may be any or all of the following personnel: (]) public health 
nurses, (2) sanitarians, (3) sanitary engineers, (4) health ed- 
ucator, (5) medical social worker, (6) public health laboratory 
worker, (7) public health statistician, (8) public health dentist, 
(9) public health microbiologists, (10) sanitary technicians, (11) 
administrative associate, (12) medical administrator, (13) nutri- 
tionist, and (14) veterinarian. 
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Sometimes a city will have a sanitation department separate 
from the health department. When the sanitation department is 
a separate entity, it is usually responsible for garbage collection 
and disposal and sewage treatment. Other responsibilities may be 
designated to the sanitation department depending on the size of 
the City and the organizational structure of the city departments. 

With increasing population, it is becoming more important 
each day for the citizens of our country to keep their yards, 
parks, and buildings clean. Air and water pollution are very pop- 
ular topics these days. The employees of the health department of 
a city or county can help the public improve and maintain health 
standards. The members of the city health department will educate 
the public on ways to minimize air and water pollution. 

On the following pages are brief discussions of each of the 
various occupations that may be included in a city health depart- 
ment with the exception of the veterinarian. A separate unit on 
the veterinarian is available from the media center. 
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HEALTH OFFICER 

The health officer is the head of the city health depart- 
ment. He may also be called the Director of Health or the Com- 
missioner of Health. He is employed by locals county and state 
health departments. 

A health officer may be expected to perform some or all of 
the following duties: 

(1) To see that laws relating to health and sanitation are 
enforced^ 

(2) To make inquiries as to the causes of the occurences 
of communicable diseases, 


(3) 

To 

do studies, 

(4) 

To 

design programs for solving community health problems, 

(5) 

To 

choose the staff for the programs he plans. 

(6) 

To 

write up the annual budget. 

(7) 

To pinpoint the major health problems of the community, 

(8) 

To 

report the kind of work that is done. 

(9) 

To 

be accountable for "Fiscal Affairs", 

(]0) 

To 

be a public relations personnel 

To 

be a 

health officer one must have a medical degree, one 


year of intern work in an approved general hospital and at 

least one year of graduate work toward a higher degree in public 

health. 

In 1969 salaries of health officers ranged from four to eight 
thousand dollars a year in small towns and from seven to twelve 
thousand dollars a year in cities. A county health officer's salary 
ERJC ranged from seven to nine thousand dollars a year olr higher in 1969 - 
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HEALTH OFFICER 
Summary Sheet 


Definition; The health officer is the director of the city, 
county, or state health department. 

Employment Agencies; 

(1) Local health departments 

(2) County health departments 

(3) State health departments 

Duties ; 

(1) Enforcement of health and sanitation laws 

(2) Make inquiries of causes of occurences of communicable 
diseases 

(3) Plan programs for solving community health problems 

(4) Write up the annual budget 

(5) Choose the staff for the programs he plans 

(6) Pinpoint major health problems of the community 

(7) Report the kind of work done by the department 

(8) Responsibility for the use of the money 

(9) Public relations 

Training; 

(1) Must have a medical degree 

(2) One year of intern work in an approved general hospital 

(3) At least one year of graduate work toward a higher 
degree in public health 

Salary: 

(1) Health officers in small towns in 1969 received annual 
salaries ranging from $4,000 to $8,000, 

(2) Health officers in cities in. 1969 received salaries 
from $7,000 to $12,000 a year. 

(3) County health officers' salaries ranged from $7,000 
to $9,000 a year and occasionally higher in the late 
1960's. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASSOCIATE 

An administrative associate is r^ot a >e<Jic«t;lly trained person. 
However, he may be in cha -ge of any of the non-medical activities r 
such as personnel. He is directly responsible to the medical 
administrator and is subordinate to him. 

To be an administrative associate one must have a bachelor's 
degree in public health* The bachelor's degree may t$5<e in a related 
field instead of public health, but if it is there will usually be 
a short on-the-job training period. 

Promdtion in this field will require at least one year of 
graduate study in public health. In addition to the graduate 
study working experience in public health is required. 

Salaries for this position range from $6,000 to $12,000 
under Civil Serive. 

SUMMARY 

Definition ; An administrative associate is a person who assists 
the administrator of the health department. However, he is not 
a medically trained person. 

Training ; This position requires a bachelor's degree in public 
health or a related field. If the degree is not in public health 
a short on-the-job training period is generally required. 

Duties : He is in charge of non-medical activities, such as 
personnel. He may be in charge of more than one area. 

Salaries : In the Civil Service an administrative associate 
receives between six and twelve thousand dollars a year. 

Future : For promotion from this position, one will need at least 
one year of graduate study in public health plus some work 
experience in public health. 
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HEALTH EDUCATOR 

Webster's Handy College Dictionary defines educator as 
"a teacher" and health as" freedom from disease" Therefore, a 
health educator would be a person who teaches people how to 
stay free from disease. 

A health educator may work for health departments, schools , 
volunteer agencies or the United States Public Health Service. 
He is responsible for getting information to the citizens of 
a community regarding health problems and conditions. His 
duties are specified in the paragraph below. 

A health educator may perform some or all of the following 
duties: (1) To create in the citizens an interest in their 
community health problems, (2) To help the citizens solve 
these problems, (3) To plan training programs, (4) To 
organize and implement television and radio programs, (5) To 
initiate a speaker's bureau and keep it in operation, (6) To 
assist citizens and health agencies in designing programs of 
an educational nature, such topics as "Ways to Improve Sanitation" 
and "Communicable Diseases: Can They Be Controlled?" . 

To be a health educator one must have a bachelor's degree 
in science with additional training in sociology and education. 
One must also have nine months of graduate work and field 
study toward a master's degree in public health. 

A health educator needs experience either as a teacher 
or as a community worker- He (or she) also needs to know 
how to make visual and educational materials and how to set 



up television and radio conferences. 


The salary of a health educator may vary from $3,500 
to $7,500 or more depending upon the position held, amount 
of training, and experience in the field. 
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HEALTH EDUCATOR 
Summary Sheet 


Employmer.t : 

' Health departments 

(2) Schoold 

( 3) Volunteer agencies 

(4) United States Public Health Service 


Duties: 


(1) To create in the citizens an interest in their 
community health problems 

(2) To help citizens solve their community health problems 

(3) To plan training programs 

(4) To organize and implement television and radio programs 

(5) To initiate a speaker's bureau and keep it in operation 

(6) To assist citizens and health agencies in designing 
programs of an educational nature, such topics as "Ways 
to Improve Sanitation" or Communicable Diseases: Can 
They Be Controlled?". 


Trainings 

(1) Bachelor's degree in science with additional training 
in sociology and education 

(2) Nine months of graduate work and field study toward 
a master's degree in public health 


Special Qualifications : 

(1) Experience as a teacher or community worker 

(2) Knowledge of the methods of radio and television 
conferences . 

(3) Knowledge of how to make visual and educational material 
Salary : 

(1) It will depend upon one's position, training and 
experience in the field. 

(2) In the 1960 's the annual salary of a health educator 
, ranged from $3,500 to $7,500. 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 

Medical social workers are employed by public health 
agencies, welfare departments, rehabilitation centers, clinics, 
and church related agencies. 

Their job is to work with people who are handicapped and 
help them face the situation and work through the problems. 
They also assist the patient and the family in adjusting to 
the new situation and help them to plan ahead. Often a medical 
social worker will try to restore the patient's confidence in 
himself and help him to accept rehabilitation treatment or 
services, such as a service for placing handicapped people in jobs. 

This job requires a bachelor's degree in social science. 
The course of study should include economics, sociology, 
psychology, social anthropology and statistics. Although it is 
not a requirement, it is preferred that one have two years of 
graduate work toward a master's degree in social work. For 
administrative positions, a master's degree is a must.. For some 
administrative positions a doctoral degree is preferred* 

The National Association of Social Workers recommends that 
a beginning medical social worker receive no less than $6,000 
a year. However, salaries will differ according to the type of 
job held, the size of the organization and the location of 
the job. Generally, the salaries are higher in more populated 
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areas. Federal agencies pay their medical social workers from 
$6,050 to $16;) 460 depending upon their Civil Service rating. Top 
administrative positions will usually pay from eight to fifteen 
thousand dollars a year and occasionally more. Most medical social 
workers work a forty hour week. 

Presently, there is a shortage of social workers and the 
chances for advancement are good. The future for social workers 
is very good. They are in great demand. 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 
Summary Sheet 


Employment Agencies : 

(1) Public health agencies 

(2) Welfare departments 

(3) Rehabilitation centers 

(4) Clinics 

(5) Church related agencies 


Duties : 


(1) To help handicapped people adjust to their situation 

and work through any problems 
(?) Restore confidence in patients 

(3) Help the patient accept rehabilitation treatment or 
services 

(4) To help the family of the patient accept the situation 


Training : 


(1) Minumum requirement is a bachelor's degree in social 
science 

(2) Recommended courses for study include economics, 
sociology, psychology, social anthropology and statistics 

(3) Two years of graduate work toward a master's degree 
in social work is preferred, but not required 

(4) Administration positions require at least a master's degree, 

(5) Some administrative positions require a doctoral degree. 


Salary: 


(1) The National Association of Social Workers recommend a 
starting salary of no less than $6,000 a year. 

(2) Salaries will vary according to the size of the department. 

(3) Salaries in the U.S. Civil Service range from 
$6,050 to $16,460. 

(4) Top administrative positions pay from $8,000 to 
$15,000 a year and occasionally more. 


Future; 


(1) At the present time there is a shortage of social workers. 

(2) The future is very good as social workers should 
remain to be in great demand. 

O 
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PUBLIC HEALTH STATISTICIAN 

A p»tatistician is a person who collects and interprets 
numerical data. He is a mathematician. To be a statistician 
one needs a high degree of training and ability in mathematics. 
Anyone who does not enjoy working with nuinbers would not be happy 
as a statistician. A public health statistician must have a col- 
lege degree with emphasis in physics, chemistry, math, government 
and economics. He should also be able to express his ideas effect- 
ively in writing. 

Public health statisticians are employed by state health 
depar^-ments , large city health departments, volun\:eer agencies, 
the U. S. Public Health Service, Census Bureau and the Children's 
Bureau. 

Public health statisticians may ba the registrar of births and 
deaths. They will use this information in doing studies on births, 
deaths and sickness. After the studies are completed they report 
their findings to the public. They must be able to explain the 
results in an interesting way and in a manner that is easy to un- 
derstand. 

In addition to these tasks, a public health statistician often 
serves as a consultant to officials of the health department. 

A statistician who is the director of a bureau of public 
health statistics receives a salary of six to ten thousand dollars 
a year. In some cases the salary may be higher. An assistant 
director of public health statistics may receive an annual salary 
ERJC: between five and seven thousand or higher. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH STATISTICIAN 


Summary Sheet 


Definition : A statistician is a person who collects and 
mterpretes numerical data. 

Training : 

(1) Must have a college degree with emphasis in physids, 
mathematics , chemistry , government and economics 

(2) Should be able to write fluently 

(3) Need a higa degree of training and ability in math 
Employment Agencies: 

(1) State health departments 

(2) Large city health departments 

(3) Volur.ceer agencies 

(4) United States Public Health Service 

(5) Census Bureau 

(6) Children's Bureau 


(1) In the 1960 "s a director of a bureau of public health 
statistics received, a sa}.ary of, $6,000 to $10 ,000 a year. 

(2) An assistant director of a public health statistics 
bureau received a salary between $5,000 and $7,000 
in the 1960*s. 


Duties : 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Registrar of births and deaths 
Make studies on births, deaths and sicknesses 
Report findings of studies to the public 
Consultant to health officials 


Salary : 
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NUTRITIONIST 

Nutritionists may be employed by colleges^ universities and 
school systems as teachers or dieticians in the food service 
programs. Other places of employment for nutritionists are: 
(1) public health agencies, (2) restaurants, (3) large companies 
with food service programs for their employees, (4) the Armed 
Forces, (5) voluntary health agencies, (6) hospitals and related 
institutions, (7) Veterans Administration and (8) U, S. Public 
Health Service • 

In this unit we are mainly concerned with the nutritionists 
who work in the public health departments. As a member of the 
health team he is responsible for some or all of the following 
duties: (1) to design and implement programs • that will eliminate, 
prevent and control diets that are not nutritionally balanced and 
not nutritionally suited to the individuals using them, (2) to 
write up material on health for other health workers to use, (3) 
to assist with programs that are concerned with educating people 
about balanced diets, (4) to assist and promote any programs that 
encourage the public to eat better balanced meals, (5) to make 
surveys of the ways people use food and the kind of diets they 
follow. 

The public health nutritionist is mainly concerned with 
educating the public about kinds of foods and helping them learn 
to eat better balanced meals. 
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This job requires a bachelor's degree with a major in foods 
or nutrition. (This is a general requirement for all nutritional 
jobs.) In addition to a bachelor's degree to be a chief of a 
division one must have four years of experience, a course in hosp- 
ital dietetics and a year of post graduate work in human nutri- 
tion. To be a staff nutritionist one must have a bachelor's degree 
and one year of experience. 

In the 1960's a staff nutritionist received between $2,600 
and $4,000 a year and a division chief received an annual salary 
between $4,000 and $6,000. 
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NUTRITIONIST 


Summary Sheet 

Employment A^^er?^. ? c^s : 

(1) Public iiealtli agencies 

(2) Restaurants 

(?) Large companies with food. service programs for their 
employees 

(4) Hospitals 

(5) Voluntary health agencies 

(6) Colleges and universities 

(7) U.S. Public Health Service 

( 8 ) Veterans Administration 

Duties : 

(1) To design and implement programs to initiate the use 
of better balanced diets 

(2) To write up material on health for tlie use of the other 
health workers 

(3) To assist with programs that educate people about the 
use of properly balanced diets 

(4) To plan programs and start programs that will 
eliminate and prevent unbalanced diets 

(5) To make surveys of the kinds of diets that people use 

(6) To promote programs that encourage people to eat 
more nutritionally balanced meals 

Training : 

(1) A bachelor's degree from a college or university with 
a major in foods or nutrition 

(2) A staff nutritionist must have a year's experience in 
addition to the bachelor's degree. 

(3) A chief of a division must have four years experience^ 
a course in hospital dietics and a year of post 
graduate work in human nutrition in addition to his 
bachelor ' s degree . 

Salary : 

(1) In the 1960 's a staff nutritionist received between 
$2,600 and $4,000 a year. 

(2) In the 1960 's a division chief received an annual salary 
of between $4,000 and $6,000. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH DENTIST 

A public health dentist may work for a city, county or state 
health department; for school boards; or for the federal govern- 
ment. The majority of dentists (about nine out of every ten) are 
in private practice. Of those who do work as public health dentists, 
the majority are commissioned officers in the Armed Forces. The 
next largest group are the public health dentists who hold other 
federal positions, such as working in a Veteran's hospital. The 
rest of the public health dentists are full time employees of 
schools, hospitals and state or local health departments. 

Public health dentists regardless of where they are employed 
are hired to perform one or more of the following duties: (1) 
to actually fill teeth, clean teeth, etc. for a designated group, 
(2) to conduct dental health programs, and (3) to oversee other 
dentists and dental hygienists. 

In order to be able to work as a dentist in the United States, 
one must have graduated from a four year dental school. All dental 
schools require at least two years of college for admission. Some 
schools require three years of college and many schools like to 
have students who have completed a bachelor's degree in an accred- 
ited college or university. Most dental colleges give D.D.S. 
(doctor of dental surgery) degrees. A few schools give the doctor 
of dental medicine (D.M.D.) degree, which is equivalent to the 
□•D»S« degreec The competition for admission to dental schools 
is tough; therefore, those applicants with higher grades and more 
years of college are more apt to be accepted. 
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To be a dentist there are several personal qualities that 
are needed. First, one must be skillful with his hands. Second, 
he should be in good health. Third, his eyesight should be good. 
Fourth, he should be calm and reassuring. Fifth, he should be 
understanding and emphathetic. Sixth, he should be outgoing, 
putting his patients at ease as much as possible. To be a dentist 
requires both intelligence and good manual skills. 

The employment outlook for dentists is very favorable. The 
demand for dentists is expected to increase as the population 
grows and as people become more aware of the importance of caring 
for their teeth. However, even though the future of dentistry is 
promising, the number of people entering the field will be limited 
due to lack of space in the dental schools. This may be helped 
by some federal funding, but no definite grants have been made at 
this time. 

In 1968, a dentist working for another dentist earned between 
$3,500 and $7,000 a year. The dentists who were supervising other 
dentists earned between $8,000 and $10,000 a year or higher. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH DENTIST 
Summary Sheet 

Employment Agencies; 


(1) City, county and state health departments 

(2) School boards 

(3) Federal government 

(4) Armed Forces 

Duties ; 

(1) Dental work 

(2) Dental health education 

(3) Supervise other dentists and dental hygientists 
Training ; 

(1) Must be a graduate of a four year dental school 

(2) Minimum college for entrance into dental school is two years. 

(3) Some dental schools require three years of college. 

(4) Many dental schools prefer entrants who have a bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college or university. 

(5) Most dental schools give the D . D . S. (Doctor of Dental 
Surgery) degree. 

(6) A few dental schools give the D.M.D. (Doctor of Dental 
Medicine) degree. 

(7) The D.D.S. and the D.M.D. degrees are equivalent. 

Personal Qualifications ; 

(1) Manual dexterity 

(2) Good health 

(3) Good eyesight 

(4) Understanding and empathy 

(5) Calm and reassuring 

(6) Outgoing able to put patients at ease 

future; 

The future of dentistry is promising. The demand is expected 
to increase as people become more educated as to the importance 
Qf dental hygiene. However, due to lack of space in the dental 
schools, the number of people entering this field will be limited. 

Salary ; 

(1) A dentist working for another dentist received between 
$3,500 and $7,000 a year in 1969. 

(2) A head dentist received between $8,000 and $10,000 a year 
in 1969. 
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MEDICAL ADMINISTRATOR 

A medical administrator is the director of special programs 
in a specific area, or of several programs j depending upon the 
size of the department. He may direct programs in such areas as 
maternal and child health , tuberculosis control, or cancer control. 

To be a medical administrator a person must have at least one 
medical degree. Some jobs will require more than one medical 
degree. To be qualified to work in a specialized area, such as 
cancer, one must have additional schooling in that specific area. 

A medical administrator's responsiblities may include diagnosing, 
acting as a consultant^ and doing research. 

In the late 1960 's a medical administrator could expect to 
receive between $7,000 and $9,000 a year in a smaller department 
and between $8,000 and $12,000 a year in a larger department. 

SUMMARY 

Definition; A medical administrator is the director of special 
programs in a specific area, such as mental health. 

Training ; This position requires a minumum of one medical degree. 
To work xn a specialized area, additional training in that area 
is required. 

Duties; A medical administrator's duties may include diagnosing ^ 
acting as a consultant . and doing research. 

Salary : In the 1960 's a medical administrator of a small 
department received between seven and nine thousand dollars a 
year I and an administrator of a large department received between 
eight and twelve thousand dollars a year. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH LABORATORY WORKER 
Bacteriologists, serologists, parasitologists and chemists 
are four types of public licalth laboratory workers. Public 
health laboratory workers test samples of food, water and sewage. 
They analyze it to see what the bacteria level is in it. They test 
the food and v/atej lo r;::: if .it is 5iafe for human use. The con- 
clusions of these tosts are used in identifying and controlling 
diseases in humans and aninials. Public health laboratory workers 
also do research and make therapuetic and preventive preparations 
which he provides when they are needed. 

To be a public health laboratory worker one must have at 
least a bachelor's degree. For some jobs a master's degree or 
a medical degree may be required. Listed below are positions 
public health laboratory workers may obtain along with the train- 
ing and salary. This list uses the salaries which were in effect 
in 1968. 

POSITION TR./\INING EXPERIENCE SALARY 

1, Jr. Asst. Bachelor's degree none $2-2,500 

2. Sr. Asst. B.S, degree none $2,500-3,000 

3. Associate M.S. degree one year (lab) $4-5,000 

4, Prin. Bact. Ph.D scj.ence or $4,500 
Chem.,etc. Ph.D public health to 

or $6,500 
Wasters degree plus two years exp. 

5. Assoc. Path. M.D. one year $5-7,000 

6, Prin. Path. M.D. five years $5-7,000 

7. Asst. Dir. Ph.D biological science 
Public Health Lab. or 

Ph.D public health 

or M.D and three years exp. $5-7,000 

8, Dir. Public Health Lab. qualifications same as $6-8,000 

for assistant 
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PUBI.IC HEALTH LABORATORY WORKER 
Summary Sheet 


Types of public health laboratory workers; 

(1) Bacteriologists 

(2) Se rologists 

(3) Parasitologists 

(4) Chemists 

Duties: 
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(1) Test samples of food, water and sewage. 

(2) Conclusions of tests used identifying and controlling diseases^ 

(3) Do research. 

(4) Make therapeutic and preventive preparations. 
Training; 

(1) Minimum college training required is a bachelor's degree. 

(2) A master^s degree or medical degree is required for some posi- 

tions, (see table below) 

Position Training Experience Salary 

Jr. Assistant B. S. degree none $2,000 - $2,500 

Sr. Assistant B. S. degree none $2,500 -$3,000 

Associate M.S. degree 1 yr. (lab) $4,000 -$5,000 

Principal Bactcriol- Ph. D. science none 
ogist, Chemist, etc. Ph.D. public health none 

or 

Master^s degree 2 years $4,500 -$6,500 

Assoc. Path. M. D. 1 year $5, GOO - $7, 000 

Prin. Path. M. D. 5 years $5, GOO - $7, 000 

Asst. Director, 

Public Laboratory Ph. D, , biological 

science; Ph.D., pub- 
lic health; or M. D. 3 years $5, GOO - $7, 000 

Director, Public Same as assistant 3 years $6, GOO - $8,000 

9/^" Health Laboratory 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 

Public health nurses work in many areas. They are often 
employed by city, county, and state health departments. Many 
schools hire public health nurses to work in the schools. 
These nurses are commonly referred to as school nurses. School 
nurses have offices in the school buildings. They bandage children 
when they scrape their knees, give whatever medication that they 
are allowed to give when it is necessary, are responsible for 
making sure that children have the correct shots before entering 
school, and often hold shot clinics during the school year^ Due 
to some legal cases where schools have been sued for issuing 
medicine, such as aspirin, to a child where it proved harmful, 
many schools are very wary of allowing medications of any kind 
to be given without written consent of the parent. 

Shot clinics are held by the school nurses to allow children 
to get necessary vaccinations at no cost to the parents. Many 
children would not receive these shots if the parents had to go 
to a doctor's office and pay for them. A doctor is required to be 
at each shot clinic in case a child has a reaction to the shot. 
Rarely are the doctor's services needed, but legally a doctor is 
required to be there. 

Another agency or branch of public health nurses is the 
Visiting Nurse Association. The Visiting Nurse Association is 
a program operated primarily in urban areas. The nurses in this 
program visit people in their homes and help them learn better 
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health habits. For example, a visiting nurse may show a family how 
to brush their teeth correctly. It may be the first time that 
these people know that they are supposed to brush their teeth. 
(For more information about the work of a visiting nurse, contact 
the Visiting Nurse Association in your area or see the reference 
section of this unit.) 

Public health nurses are also employed by federal bureaus, 
by public health associations, and by commerce and industry. The 
emphasis of the public health nurses' program is prevention of 
sickness rather than cure. However, Visiting Nurses do give nurs- 
ing care to people in their homes and give medicine as prescribed 
by the doctor. 

Public health nurses are registered nurses. Before a regis- 
tered nurse can work as a nurse, she must be licensed by the state 
she will be working in. To get a license, an RN must pass an 
examination by the state board and be a graduate of a school of 
nursing approved by the state. 

Graduation from high school is a prerequisite for entering 
a school of nursing. There are three types of nursing programs. 
First, there are the diploma programs which are taught at hospitals 
and private schools. This program usually is a three-year program. 
Second, there are bachelor degree programs which generally are four- 
year programs at colleges and universities. Some bachelor degree 
programs require five years. Third, there are associate degree 
programs which are conducted at junior colleges and community 
colleges. This type of program usually requires two years of 
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To be a public health nurse there are several personal 
qualifications one needs. One is the ability to get along well 
with people. Frequently when a public health nurse visits a 
home, the people will be uncooperative or disagreeable. She 
must be able to get along with these people. She must be tact- 
ful and able to persuade people to work with her. She will need to 
be able to make quick decisions and, therefore , she will need to 
have good judgement. Good physical condition and emotional 
maturity are a necessity as the public health nurse will find 
herself in situations which require fast adjustments^ physically 
and emotionally. It would be an asset for a public health nurse 
to be able to speak a foreign language where she is working with 
people who are not English born and who don't know the English 
language very well. She also will need a strong desire to care 
for sick and injured people. 

Presently, the outlook for public health nurses is very 
promising through the seventies, and there is expected to be an 
increase in the demand for them. 

In 1968 the a^'•erage annual salary of the public health nurse, 
employed by local governments was $7,225. A nurse with a bachelor's 
degree employed by the United States Public i^iealth Service received 
$6,507 in 1968. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
Summary Sheet 

Employment Agencies; 

(1) Boards of education. 

(2) City, county and state health departments. 

(3) Visiting Nurse Association. 

(4) Federal bureaus. 

(5) Public health associations. 

(6) Commerce and industry. 

Training; 

(1) High school diploma is needed for admission into nursing school. 

(2) Types of nursing programs; 

(a) Diploma --three year programs in hospitals and private 

schools, 

(b) Bachelor's program--bachelor's degree, four or five years 

in an accredited college or university. 

(c) Associate degree--two year program in junior college and 

community colleges » 

Personal Qualifications : 

(1) Ability to get along with all kinds of people. 

(2) Tact. 

(3) Persuasiveness. 

(4) Physically fit. 

(5) Good judgement. 

(6) Emotional maturity. 

(7) Able to make quick decisions. 

(8) Desire to work with sick and injured. 

(9) Able to speak a foreign language. -I^ 

^^^optional 

Duties; 

(1) Visit people in their homes and give them nursing care, 

(2) Help people learn better health habits. 

(3) Give medication prescribed by physicians. 

(4) Bandage wounds, cuts, scrapes, etc. 

(5) Give medications that are allowed. 

(6) Help with shot clinics. 

(7) Make sure children entering school have all required shots. 
Note: Duties four (4) through seven (7) are duties of a school nurse. 
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Employment Outloo k: 

The future of public health nursing is very promising. The demand 
for public health nurses is expected to increase. 


As of 1968, public health nurses employed by local governments 
received $7,225 per year on the average. Those working for the 
United States Public Health Service received $6, 050 in I968. 
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SANITARIAN 

Sanitarians are members of the health staff. Their duties arc many 
and vary greatly according to the size of the department. Some of their 
duties coincide with those of sanitary engineers. These duties are desig- 
nated according to the size of the department. In a small department, a 
sanitary engineer might have to do such things as inspect food plants although 
this is usually considered to be a duty of the sanitarian. 

Some or all of the following may be considered as duties of a sanitarian: 
(1) To inspect food plants, water supplies, waste disposal plants, housing, 
swimming pools and other recreational facilities, dairies, and hospitals 
and schools; (2) To gather samples of food and water; (3) To test samples; 
(4) To testify in court cases that involve public health regulations; (5) To 
teach health education classes; (6) To develop health education programs to 
be used in the community; (7) To work to get new health laws passed; (8) 
To be a consultant on complicated industrial and individual sanitation problems 
(9) To suggest ways of correcting water pollution, etc. , tso as to comply with 
state and federal sanitation regulations; (10) To analyze reports on inspections 
and investigations; (11) To serve as an advisor to government officials; (12) 
To write up health laws and regulations; (13) To work with other community 
workers in planning civil defense measures and control of communicable 
diseases. 

In government systems or large local health departments or agriculture 
departments, sanitarians may specialize in one area. In smaller depart- 
ments, one sanitarian may be responsible for many and varied duties. 
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Professional sanitarians are sometimes assisted by sanitarian 
technicians, especially in investiga^-^ons regarding whether or not a place 
has violated federal and state health regulations and laws. 

Sanitarians are employed by all levels of government in their health 
departments, by manufacturers of food products, by organizations, by 
colleges and universities as*teachers and a few work on a consultative basis. 

To be a professional sanitarian, a bachelor's degree in environmental 
health is recommended, however, a bachelor's degree in basic science is 
usually accepted. Generally, for administrative positions a graduate degree 
in some type of public health is required. In some cases, a sanitary 
technician with two years of college and some work experience can advance 
to the position of professional sanitarian. As in other occupations, there is 
a trend to upgrade the standards of the sanitary technicians to require a 
bachelor's degree. 

The American Public Health Association has recommended the follow- 
ing courses in studying to be a sanitarian: mathematics, biology, chemistry, 
physics, elementary bacteriology, advanced bacteriology, medical entomology 
and a sexxes of public health courses. Liberal arts courses are also sug- 
gested. 

At the present time, there are thirty -one (31) colleges and universities 
that offer undergraduate work for sanitarians. There are about one hundred 
(100) universities that offer graduate work in this area. 
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When a sanitarian begins work, he is placed in a training program 
where he will work under an experienced sanitarian for up to one year. Dur- 
ing this year, he gets on-the-job training in such areas as evaluating con- 
ditions, recommending corrective action, and environmental health practice. 
In a few years, a sanitarian may be promoted to a minor supervisory posi- 
tion. With more experience, a sanitarian may receive a position of more 
responsibility. It is possible for a sanitarian to advance to top supervisory 
and administrative positions. However, due to the many new developments 
in this field, many take short term courses in the various areas relating to 
sanitation. In 1968, thirty-one (31) of the states had laws for registration 
of sanitarians. 

To be an effective sanitarian, there are two personal qualities that 
are necessary. One is the ability to get along well with people. The 
second personal quality is to be able to speak effectively. Thcsn arc necessary 
as the sanitarian in inspecting places must be able to impress upon the people 
the importance of complying with the health laws. He must be tactful and 
able to get along with people in order to be able to tell them where and how 
they can and should upgrade their sanitation procedures without insulting 
people and causing hard feelings. 

The employment outlook is favorable. With the emphasis on pollution 
control, there will probably be an increase in the demand for sanitarians in 
the I970»s. 

Several points in regard to the work of the sanitarian should be pointed 
Q out. The sanitarian will come in contact with unpleasant physical surroundings, 
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such as sewage disposal plants. He will need to spend considerable time 
away from his desk. However, frequently, his transportation or gasoline 
mileage will be given. 

A beginning sanitarian with a college degree could expect to receive 
between $7, 000 and $7, 500 in 1968. 

In 1968, the following table indicates the salaries paid for the various 
jobs a sanitarian could hold: 
Position Training 

College degree 
College degree 
No college degree 


Beginning Sanitarian 
Experienced Sanitarian 
Sanitarian aide 
Professional Sanitarian 


Salary 
$7,000-$7, 500 
$8, 000-$10, 000 
$b, 000-$8, 000 


College degree- 
Federal Government $5, 732-$6, 32 1 


Experienced Prof, Sanitarian College degree- 
Federal Government $8, 500~$ 14, 400 


Environmental Health Director CoU'^ge degree 


$14, 000-$16, 000 
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For further information, write: 

American Public Health Association 

1790 Broadway 

New York, New York 10019 

National Association of Sanitarians 
1550 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

International Association of Milk, Food &: Environmental Sanitarians 
Blue Ridge Road 
P. O. Box 437 
Shelbyville, Indiana 46176 
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SANITARIAN 


Employment : 

(1) City, county, state and federal government, 

(2) Maniifacturers of food products. 

(3) Organizations. 

(4) Colleges and universities. 

Duties; 

(1) Inspect food plants, water supplies, waste disposal plants, housing, 

swimming pools and other recreational facilities, dairies, hospitals 
and schools, 

(2) To gather samples of food and water. 

(3) To test samples. 

(4) To testify in court cases involving public health regulations. 

(5) To teach health education classes. 

(6) To develop health education programs. 

(7) To act as a consultant to industry and individuals regarding compli- 

cated health problems. 

(8) To suggest ways of correcting water pollution, etc., so as to com- 

ply with state and federal sanitation regulations. 

(9) To analyze reports on inspections and investigations. 

(10) To serve as an advisor to* government officials. 

(11) To write up health laws and regulations. 

(12) To work with other community workers in planning civil defense 

measurers and controls of communicable diseases. 

Training; 

(1) Bachelor's dogrcc--cnvironmcntal health- -degree in basic science 

usually acceptable. 

(2) Graduate degree in some phase of public health required for 

administrative positions. 

(3) Sometimes a sanitary technician with two years college and work 

experience can be advanced to the position of a sanitarian. 

(4) Recommended courses in studying to be a sanitarian (American 

Public Health Association) are mathematics, biology, chemistry, 
physics, elementary bacteriology, advanced bacteriology, medical 
ontomology, public health courses and liberal arts courses. 

(5) On the job training, up to one year training in areas such as evalu- 

ating conditions, recommending corrective action and environmental 
health practice. 

(6) Short-term courses in various fields are offered for sanitarians 

working in the field to help them keep up on new developments. 
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Special Qualifications ; 

(1) Ability to get along well with people. 

(2) Ability to spoak effectively. 

(3) Tact. 

Outlook; 

The outlook for sanitarians is promising. With increasing emphasis 
on pollution control, there will be an increase in demand for the 
sanitarian. 

Disadvantages; 

(1) Come in contact with ur^pleasant physical surroundings. 

(2) Must spend considerable time away from his office. 

Advantages : 

(1) Job is important. 

(2) Transportation or gasoline mileage is often provided. 
Salary; 

Beginning Sanitarian - college degree - $7, 000-$7, 500 
Experienced Sanitarian - college degree - $8, O00-$lO, 000 
Sanitarian Aide - no college degree - $6, 000 -$8, 000 
Profc Sanitarian - college degree (Fed. govt.) - $5, 732-$6, 32 1 
Experienced Prof. Sanitarian - college degree (Fed. govt.) - 
$8,500-$14.400 

Environmental Health Director - college degree - $14, 000-$16, 000 


/ 
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SANITARY ENGINEER 

Sanitary engineers usually have a degree in civil engineering with 
training in sanitation or a degree in sanitary engineering. To be a sanitary 
engineer, one needs to be well trained in chemistry, bacteriology and 
biology. 

Sanitary engineers are employed by city, state and county health depart- 
ments and by some industries. 

Engineers are expected to devise ways to use raw materials or create 
new methods of making a product more effective. Therefore, engineers con- 
cerned with sanitation will be expected to plan programs and systems which 
will make our communities cleaner and healthier. 

The duties of a sanitary engineer may include some or all of the fol- 
lowing: (1) To design sewage treatment water purification plants and new 
sewers; (2) To investigate water purification and sewage treatment plants; 
(3) To examine water supplies; (4) To appraise recreational arenas in the 
vicinity and make suggestions for improving the sanitation in these areas; 
(5) To collect samples of water; (6) To tost samples or have thoni tested; 
(7) To design methods of controlling water and air pollution; (8) To plan ways 
of effectively collecting and disposing of garbage; (9) To periodically examine 
Sewage and refuse disposal; and (10) To be the director in charge of other 
personnel involved in the sanitation activities. 

Sanitarians and sanitary engineers can be easily confused. It should 
be noted that the sanitary engineer is more concerned with planning ways 
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of implementing sanitation practices, whereas the sanitarian does the more 
detailed work of the sanitation department, such as inspecting housing. 

The topic of pollution is very much in the public eye, A council 
called the Environmental Protection Agency has been established. Last 
June, the EPA adopted emission standards requiring a ninety percent (90%) 
reduction in automobile engine emissions of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
carbons by 1975 and of nitrogen oxides by 1976, A Clean Air Act has been 
passed in the United States Congress which requires antipollution standards 
on cars by 1976. Ford Motor Company has developed an engine that would 
meet the 1976 antipollution standards; however, it is still In the experimental 
stage. The engine is a programmed combustion engine (PROCO). In this 
engine, the fuel and air are mixed inside the cylinder rather than in an out- 
side carburetor. 

A sanitary engineer working in the area of controlling pollution would 
try to design ways that would lessen the amount of fumes, gases, etc. , that 
industrial plants and cars put into the air everyday. 

Another area of increasing importance is world health. Sanitary 
engineers may be sent overseas by such agencies as the Peace Corp to help 
people learn about sanitation. Through such efforts as these, diseases such 
as malaria and typhoid fever are brought under control. (The Panama Canal 
is a prime example of this. ) 

Other specialized areas a sanitary engineer may work are in (1) housing 
hygiene, (2) occupational health, (3) insect and rat control, (4) control of 
health conditions on types of transportation. 
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Being a sanitary engineer is rewarding. It is an important job and 
the wide range of problems makes it interesting. This job has a high degree 
of security and the demand for sanitary engineers is expected to increase 
in the future. 

There are some rather outstanding disadvantages however. In this 
job, one must often go where there are disagreeable sights and odors. In 
addition to this, long hours are sometimes required. 

In the late I960's, a sanitary engineer could expect to receive from 
$3, 000 to $8, 000 or occasionally higher. No recent figures on salaries are 
readily available, but it is reasonable to assume that the sa,laries in the 1970's 
Vv'ould be somewhat higher. 
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SANITARY ENGINEER 


E mployment ; 

(1) City, state and county health departments. 

(2) Some industries. 

Training: 

(1) B. S. degree in civil engineering with training in sanitation or a 

B.S. degree in sanitary engineering. 

(2) The sanitary engineer will need to be well trained in chemistry, 

bacteriology and biology. 

Duties: 


(1) To design sewage treatment plants, water purification plants and 

new sewers. 

(2) To examine water purification plants and sewage treatment plants. 

(3) To examine water samples. 

(4) To appraise recreational facilities and make, needed suggestions 

for improving the sanitation practices in these areas. 

(5) To collect samples of water. 

(6) To test samples and have them tested. 

(7) To design methods of controlling water and air pollution. 

(8) To plan ways of effectively collecting and disposing of garbage, 

(9) To periodically examine sewage and refuse disposal, 

(10) To be the director in charge of other personnel involved in the 

sanitation activities. 

(11) Plan ways of lessening the amount of fumes, gases, etc, that 

industrial plants and cars put into the air daily. 

(12) To help people learn about sanitation and sanitary practices. 

Areas of Specialization: 

(1) Controlling pollution, 

(2) World health. 

(3) Housing hygiene. 

(4) Occupational health, 

(5) Insect and rat control. 

(6) Control of health conditions on types of transportation. 

Advantages : 

(1) Important job. 

(2) Interesting job--great variety of problems to solve. 

(3) High degree of security. 

(4) Demand is expected to increase in the future. 
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Disadvantage s : 

(1) Long hours are often required. 

(2) One must where there are disagreeable sights and odors. 
Salary: 

(1) Late I960's, the salary was $3,000 to $8,000 or sometimes higher; 
no recent figures are available. 
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MICROBIOLOGIST 

Employment : 

Microbiologists are employed by city, county and state health depart- 
ments; by coiloec-- ^-i^^ nir- as tc :\ :'"^or5 and researchers; by medical 
schools and associated hospitals; by the Federal government; by manu- 
facturers of drugs, chemicals and foods; and by research organizations. 
(Over half of the microbiologists are employed by colleges and universities 
as teachers and researchers.) 
Duties; 

The microbiologist studies organisms that arc so tiny that a micro- 
scope must be used to see them. He mainly studies the microorganisms 
that cause disease and tries to find ways of controlling and curing the 
diseases they cause. 

Public Health Microbiologists' work primarily pertains to the dif- 
ficulties a disease may cause a community. Tlu y pr rior] i cally in.sp(^ct milk 
products and the drinking water. They examine ,samplf*s of watc^r sent to 
them by local physicians for any indications of disease. They also help main- 
tain and enforce government standards for food, milk and meat. 

^'The two most important things any microbiologist knows are how to 
get rid of bacteria and how to use the microscope and all its accessories. 
Training 

The minimum training is a bachelor^s degree with a major in life 
science. For teaching and research, a minimum of a master's degree is 
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rcquired. For niosl collcj;r positions, a docloral degror is proferrod. In 
studying to boconio a microbiologist, the following courses ari^ recommended: 
(1) biochemistry, (2) physics, (3) organic chemistry, (4) inorganic chemistry, 
(5) mathematics, (6) laboratory techniques, and (7) use of laboratory equip- 
ment. 
Salary; 

The s?\ary of a microbiologist is dependent upon the extent of training 
and his experience. In 1969, a microbiologist with a bachelor's degree could 
expect to receive between $4, 000 and $8, 000 annually. A microbiologist with 
a master's degree received between $5,500 and $10,000 annually. In 1969, 
a microbiologist with a doctoral dcgrc^c received between $7, 500 and $15,000 
arintxally. 

Empioyniont Qui look : 

The future of microbiologists is very promising. They should be much 
in demand in the 1970's and the demand is expected to increase. 

Thi^^ has bfrii a hiirf ii^siiiiu*' oJ" (hi* work of a mi c. rohiolo^isl , If moVi^ 
detailed information is wanti*d, such as diiferent types of microbiologists, 
it is recommended that you read Careers , Research Number 145, "Science 
Careers for Men and Women as Microbiologists, " which is available at the 
Guidance -Vocational Education Departnu^nt, Pottawattamie? County School Sys - 
fem, in l\oosi*vt»]| Ciracli^ Sclu>oL 
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MICROBIOLOGIST 


Employment ; 

(1) City, county and state health departments. 

(2) Colleges and universities. 

(3) Federal government. 

(4) Manufacture of drugs, cheii^icals and foods. 

(5) Research organizations. 

Note: Over half of the microbiologists are employed by colleges and 
universities as teachers and researchers. 

Duties; 

(1) Inspect milk products and drinking water. 

(2) Examine samples of water sent to them by physicians for indica- 

tions of disease. 

(3) Study microorganisms that cause disease. 

(4) Try to discover ways of controlling and/or curing tho diseases the 

microorganisms cause. 

(5) Help maintain and enforce government standards for food, milk 

and meat. 

Training; 

(1) B.S. degree with major in life science. 

(2) M.A. degree minimum requirement for teaching and research. 

(3) Doctoral degree is preferred for some college positions. 

(4) Recommended courses of study: biochemistry, physics, organic 

chemistry, inorganic chemistry, mathematics, laboratory 
techniques and use of laboratory i'^juipnioMt. 

Salary ; 

1969 B.S. degree $4,000 -$8,000 

1969 M.A. degree $5,500 ~ $10, 000 
1969 Doctoral degree $7, 500 - $15, 000 

Employment Outlook ; 
( 1) Promising. 

(?) Demand expected to increase. 
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SANITATION DEPARTMENT OF COUNCIL BLUFFS 

The sanitation department of Council Bluffs includes garbage 
collection # landfill and answering calls about dirty yards or 
trash overflowing in the alleys. 

The city has eight garbage trucks and sevan routes. There 
is one extra truck. The landfill is located at 340C 16th Ave. 
The process of landfill is when garbage is buried in the ground. 
Council Bluffs uses about five acres a year for landfill. 
Presently, the city is considering a new landfill site of eighty- 
two acres, which would solve tKe city's landfill problem for many 
years to come. The landfill is also used by the dog pound to 
dispose of dead dogs and by the city for sewage sludge. 

The city does not have tours through the landfill, but people 
are welcome to go look at it. The landfill project costs $50,000 
alone. 


*This information was obtained from Bob Martin, the head of the 
sanitation department in Council Bluffs, Iowa. For further in- 
formation contact Mr. Bob Martin. 
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THE CITY HEALTH DEPARTMENT OF COUiNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 

The city health departraent of Council Bluffs is organized 
slightly different thr^r.z the jiu:>dt .i given in this unit for city 
health departments. Council Bluff's health department consists of 
two sanitarians, a housing inspector, a secretary and a director 
of public health. The laboratory work is done on a contract 
basis either by the Omaha-Douglas County Health Department or 
by a private laboratory. The public health nurses are contracted 
from the Visiting Nurse Association staff. The entire st-aff of 
the Visiting Nurse Association is available to the city. 

One sanitarian works in the area of food. He inspects restaurants, 
milk and grocery stores. Generally, he only inspects grocery 
stores when he receives a complaint. As he is inspecting, he 
may collect samples to be tested. 

The second sanitarian is concerned with the upkeep of the 
environment. He does such things as inspecting swimming pools to 
see if they are in compliance with city ordinances. He checks on 
water and air pollution and sees that surroundings are kept free 
from pollution. 

The housing inspector inspects housing for compliance with 
city health ordinances. 

There is also a city board of health. It is an advisory board 
th.^t is responsible along with the city council for city health 
policies. Presently, serving on the city health board are the 
following: Dr. Robert WestfalJ , M.D.; Dr. Emmet Mathiasen ,M. D. ; 
0~r, David Nelson, Vet.; Dr. Norman Knott, D.D.S.; and Ed Lynn, 

ERIC 

^"Administrator of the Hospital. 
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CITY SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 
3301 23rd Avenue 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Telephone: 323-9567 

Field trips to the sewage treatment plant are welcome. However, 
the plant needs to kno\^ a week in advance when the group will come and 
how many will be in the group. They request that there be ons adult for 
every eight (8) to ten (10) students so that they can divide them into small 
groups and also for the protection of the children. 

The plant is under city and state civil service, not federal. The 
superintendent of the plant must have a grade four state certification. 
Directly below the superintendent is the chief operator, who is in charge 
of the plant. One must have a grade three state certification to be a chief 
operator. Under the chief operator in Council Bluffs, there arc eleven 
(11) men: operator one^s, operator two's, utility men and maintenance 
men and a full-time laboratory technician. 

The city recently hired Denny Geist as City Engineer. His only con- 
nection with the sanitation department is planning new sewers. 

The Superintendent of the treatment plant is Warren Striner. 

The Superintendent of the sewers is John Ebbert. 
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MAIN DUTIES OF STATE HEALTH DEPARTMENTS 

1. Maternal health 

2. Health of infants and young children 

3. School health 

4. Control of communicable diseases 

5. Sanitation pure water y food^ air 

6. Nuisance abatement 
1. Mental health 

8. Accident prevention 

9. Programs for the elderly 

10. Collection and analysis of vital statistics 

11. Venereal disease 

12. Tuberculosis 

*Note: The administrative structure varies with states. 
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Careers , Research Number 187, "Career As A Public Health Nurse" 
Published by The Institute For Research Chicago, 111. , 
1969 

Careers , Research Number 234, "Carrers in Public Health Work", 
Published by The Institute For Research, Chicago 

Careers , Research Number 10, "Dentistry As A Career", Published 
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Careers , Research Number 145, "Science Careers For Men and 
Women As Microbiologists" 

Careers, Research Number 43, "Careers In Professional Social 
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SRA Occupational Brief, Number 250, "Sanitary Engineers" 

SRA Occupational Brief, Number 24 8, "Public Health Workers" 

Junior Occupational Briefs , "Finding Out About Sanitary 
Engineers" , SRA 

Junior Occupational Briefs , "Public Health Sanitarian", SRA 

Junior Occupational Brief, "Medical Social Worker", SRA 

Junior Occupat ional Briefs , "Finding Out About Microbiologists, 
SRA 

Junior Occupational Brief , "Finding Out About Biochemists, SRA 

Junior Occupational Brief s ,**Finding Out About Traffic Engineers, 
SRA 

"Jobs in Science", SRA, Chicago, 111, 1963 No. 1 Job Family 
Series 


**Careers are available at the Guidance and Vocational Education 
office in Roosevelt Elementary School 
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RELATED REFERENCES 


Books : 


371.42 Your Future in Civil Engineering, Golze, Alfred, 
G Rosen , 1965 (15 9p) (teacher reference) 

371.42 

H Conservationists and What They Do ^ Harrison, William 

Watts, 1963 (170p) (teacher reference) 

371.42 The Night Workers, Schwartz, Alvin Dutton, 1965 
S (Upper elementary/teacher ) 

352 About the People Who Run The City, Newman, Shirlee 

Pethin, Melmont, 1963 (Gr. 2-5) 

371.42 About Friendly Helpers For Health and Safety Hoffman, 
H Elaine, Melmont, 1967 (Gr. 1-3) 

371.42 Careers in Engineering , Editor: Fon W. Boardman, 
W Walck, 1964 (Teacher Reference) 

371.42 Engineers and What They DOy Coy, Harold Watts, 1961 
(186p) (Teacher Reference) 

500 The World Of Science; Scientist At Work Today in 

Many Challenging FieTds , Watsen, Jane Werner, Godden 
Press, 1958 

620.69 World Of Engineering > Ross, Frank Lothrop, 1958 
illust. (186p) 

333.7 Conservation From A to Z , Green, Ivak Oddv, 1966, 

G 64p. Photo. 

Careers and Opportunities in Engineering, Wacks, 
Theodore (Teacher Reference) 

371.42 Window Worker's Helper 
Sp. Ed. Street Department Worker 

Pipe Cleaner's Helper (Sewage) 
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Filmstrips ; 

FS-141R Community Helper For Health (Very Good) 

{Visiting Nurse, School Nurse, Dental Clinic, 
School Doctor, Health Clinics, Health Braids) 

FS-1286 Community Helper Series (Health) 

FS-14 30 Dental Hygienist 

FS-1432 

1433 Registered Nurse 

FS-169 Nothing Can Live Without Water 

FS-1337 Air Pollution and You 

F&-469 Meaning of Conservation 

Sound Filmstrips: 

SFS-38 Conservation for Today's America (especially part B) 
(38b includes water conservation) 

SFS-141 Health Careers (Doctor, Nurse, Therapist, Medical 
Social Worker — Part II) Very Long — recommend for 
upper elementary and older 

St-udy^Prints 

SP1554 Keeping the City Clean and Beautiful 

SP-864 Erosion 

Films: 


K-231 Community Helpers — Sanitation Department (Garbagemen, 
Keeping the stree-cs clean, cutting trees, land fill) 
(11 min. color) 

K-228 Community Services (11 min. color) 

K-232 Night Community Helpers (11 min. color) 

M-872 Conservation: A Job For Yong America (color, M-H 1967) 

S-153 Conserving Our Water Resources Today (11 Min, color) 
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Films ; 

S-300 Our City Government (lOmin. B/W) 

S-301 Community Keeps House/ A (Good) (11 min. B/W) 

Our Natural Resources (10 min. color) 

S-421 Your Health, Disease and It's Control (11 min. Color) 

S-427 Water For The Community (purification) (11 min. color) 

S-489 Meaning Of Conservation (11 min. B/W) 

S-650 Our Community (12 min B/W) 

S-777 Conservation For Beginners (11 min. B/W) 

S-851 Cleanliness and Health (11 min. color) 

N-66 The City (11 min. colors-government) 

M-107 Eat For Health (11 min. color) 

M-306 Microbes and Their Control (13 min. color) 

M-307 City and It's People, A (12 min. color) 

M-404 Conserving Our Natural Resources (18 min. color) 

M-551 What is Ecology? (11 min. color) 

K-215 Food For Health (le min. color) 

Tapes and Recordings; 

AST-1449 (tape) Community Helpers For Health 

RC 340,341,342,343,345 
************************************************ 

This unit was developed under the purview of the Pottawattamie 
County School System's exemplary project, an "Area-Wide Project 
for Occupational Orientation, Exploration, Counseling, Job Train- 
ing, and Job Placement for Elementary and Secondary Students. 
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Area XIII Educational Media Cantor 
The Halverson Center for Education 
Route 1 * Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 
Phone 366-0503 



The Halverson Center for Education 


OR. CALVIN R. BONES. S£ypf. 


TELEPHONE (712) 366 0503 


Routs 1 ^ 
Council Bhrffii^toMA SI 501^ 


I 


Dear Teacher: 

The educational material that is referred to in this catalog was pur- 
chased by the Pottawattamie County School System^ s Career Educa- 
tion Project. 

Most of the items listed were used extensively during the 1972-73 
school year. Anticipating an even greater demand for the material, 
additional copies of various items were purchased and will be avail- 
able around the first part of October. 

Funding for the project terminates September 30, 1973 which will 
greatly reduce the ability of the Pottawattamie County School System 
to provide additional materials. However, we would like to be kept 
informed of commercial products that would help you in implement- 
ing the concepts of career education. 

Please call me if there is anything I can do to help you with your 
career education endeavors. 


Sincerely yours. 



Rodney L. Bartels, Ed. D. 
Administrative Assistant 
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OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS 


SMALL MEDIA 

Sound Filmstrips 


The Wonderful World of Work Series 

Takes the children into many worlds of work. Exposes children to a variety of occupations. Excellent for dev- 
eloping occupational awareness of the world of work. Filmstrips Records Guides 


SFS- 

-500 

Occupational Beginnings 

Wally, The Worker Watcher/Newspaper Boy/Junior Homemakers 2 RC 

2 FS 

K-3 

SFS> 

-.501 

The Utility Workers 

Electrical Servicers/Gas and Oil Servicers/Telephone Servicers 3 RC 3 1 

FS 

K-3 

SFS- 

-502 

Home Services 

Mail Delivery/Dairy Product Delivery 2 RC 2 FS 


K-3 

SFS 

-503 

Retail Store Workers 

Drug Store/Supermarket/Service Station 3 RC 3 FS 


K-3 

SFS- 

-504 

An !'*.troduction 

What Else Do Fathers Do?/Just What Do Mothers Do? 2 RC 2 FS 


K-3 

SFS- 

-505 

Importance of the Hand 

It's in Your Hands 1 RC 1 FS 


4-6 

SFS- 

-506 

The Utilities 

Electrical Workers/Gas and Oil Workers/Telephone Workers 3 RC 3 FS 


4-6 

SFS- 

-507 

Distributive and Office Occupations 

Getting the Goods to the Users/A Matter of Business 2 RC 2 FS 


4-6 

SFS- 

-508 

Natural Resources, Personal Services, Technical-Industry 

it's the Growing Thing/ At Your Service/Raw Steel to Roiling Wheels 3 

RC 3 FT' 

4-6 

SFS- 

-509 

t-lome Economics and Health Services 


4-6 


Food-Shelter-Clothing/Helping the Healing Hands 2 RC 2 FS 

Career Discovei 3s Series 

Designed to help children become aware of basic personality traits of various types of work. Each set explores 
one area. The first filmstrip helps students identify key job traits. The other three filmstrips are describing workers 


in the field. 

Records Filmst^'ips 



SFS-510 

People Who Work in Science 

Recording Engineer/Laboratory Technician/Ocean Life Scientist 4 RC 4 

FS 

4-6 

SFS-511 

People Who Help Others 

Community Organizer/Day Care Worker/Physical Therapist 4 RC 4 FS 


4-6 

SFS-512 

People Who Create Art 

People Who Create Art/Puppeteer/Young Drummer/Industrial Designer 4 

RC 4 FS 

4-6 

SFS-513 

People Who Oiganize Facts 

Bakery Forewoman/Automotive Researcher/TV Sports Editor 4 RC 4 

FS 

4-6 

t:^-S-514 

People Who Make Things 

Aircraft Assembler/Chef/Model Builder 4 RC 4 FS 


4-6 

SFS-515 

People Who Influence Others 

Model/Creative Director/County Agent 4 RC 4 FS 


4-6 


« « * « 


SFS-516 Books Talk Back 1 RC 1 FS 4-12 

Shows the jobs involved in the making of a book. 


Job Attitude Series 

Helps youth explore and understand personal and social values which they must be able to handle and work 
with when they enter the world of work. 

SFS-517 Trouble at Work 7-12 

Hazing/Faiiure to Communicate/Absenteesim/Lack of Ambition 2 RC 4 FS 

SFS-518 Liking Your Job and Your Life 7-12 

Construction Worker/Factory Worker/Community Worker/TV Repairman 2 RC FS 
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Occupational Awareness 


SFS-519 Why Work at All 1 RC 1 FS 7-12 

SFS-520 A Job That Goes Someplace 2 m 2 FS 7-12 


SFS-521 Jobs and Gender 7-12 

Shows ♦hat today people are choosing jobs according to individual interest and ability, crossing 
stereotypes of work that has typically been considered for women and for men. 2 RC 2 FS 


:TS-527 Key, Career Exploration Set 6-10 

Designed to introduce the world of work to students and to encourage them to explore various 
career opportunities. It has ten job families based on the areas of interest. 10 FS 5 Cassettes 
FILMSTRIPS: 

Overview Persuasive Interest 

Outdoor Interest Artistic & Musical Interests 

Mechanical Interest Literary Interests 

Computational Interest Social Service Interests 

Scientific Interest Clerical Interests 

Filmstrips 

FS~3000 Airport Workers K-3 

Shows the many jobs involved in an airport. 

Fathers Wo^'k Series 

Shows a father at his job, beginning and ending his day at home. Filmstrips are narrated by the children. 


FS-3001 

My Dad is a Carpenter 

K-3 

FS-3002 

My Dad is a Moving Man 

K-3 

FS-3003 

My Dad Works in a Shoe Store 

K-3 

FS--3004 

My Dad Works in a Factory 

K.3 

FS-3005 

My Dad Works in a Supermarket 

K-3 

FS-3006 

My Dad Works in a Service Station 

K-3 

Mothers Work, Too Series 


Shows six 

mothers in various occupations. Follows each mother through a working day, starting and ending 


at home. 



FS-3007 

My Mother Works at Home 

K-3 

FS-3008 

My Mother Works in an Office 

K-3 

FS-3009 

My Mother Works in a Bank 

K.3 

FS-3010 

My Mother Works in a Drug Store 

K-3 

FS-3011 

My Mother is a Waitress 

K-3 

FS--3012 

My Mother is a Dental Assistant 

K-3 


Kits 

Kit-400 World of Work -On the Job 6-12 

Cassettes help the student learn the types of people one will work with and ways of handling 
interpersonal relations and work situations as they arise. 12 Cassettes 1 Cassette Player 
Student Record Books 

Kit-401 World of Work-Getting a Job 6-12 

Cassettes discuss steps in getting a job and such topics as what to say in an interview. How do 
you put your best foot forward? 20 Cassettes 1 Cassette Player Student Record Books 

Kit-402 Community Helpers at Work-Desk Top Activities K-6 

Over 40 stand-up figures and plastic stands. Children can create illustrations or stories showing 
where each works, what he does and what he wears. Four Scenes: Firemen, Policeman, Mailman, 
Doctor. 
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Kit-404 


Kit-405 


Kit- 406 


Kit-407 


Kit-421 


Kit-408 


Kit-409 


Kit-418 


Kit-419 


Kit-420 


Building a House 

A child is to put the puzzle pieces in the correct order to show the steps involved in building 
a house. Good practice in sequencial experience. 12 pieces. 

Crossword Puzzles (Occupations) 

Eight laminated crossword puzzles printed in color on durable cardboard. Students may write 
answers in crayon and grease pen. When they are finished, wipe off their answers and let another 
student use it. 

PUZZLES: Secretary Bus Driver 

. Builder Service Station Attendent 

Druggist Grocer 
Milkman 


Crossword Puzzles (Farm and City) 

Eight laminated puzzles which can be used over and over. 
PUZZLES: City Traffic 

City Works 

Crops 

Farm Animals 

Community Workers-Flannel Board Aids 

Illustrations of over fifteen different workers. 


Write answers on, wipe answers off. 
City Recreation 
City Buildings 
Farm Buildings 
Farm Machinery 


When I Grow Up I Want to Be-Flannel Board Aids 

Children can dress people as what they want to be. Can be used for language arts experiences. 
Good aid for making children aware of many types of occupations. 


My Community 

Pictures of people who work In the community. 


12 Pictures 


PICTURES: School 

Post Office 
Police Station 
Fire Station 

People We Know 

Set of 12 pictures. 
PICTURES: Librarian 
Firemen 
Dentist 
Doctor/Nurse 


Library 
Supermarket 
Hospital 
Drug Store 


Milkman 
Butcher 

Teacher/Principal 
Repairman 


Zoo 
Airport 
Park 
Beach 


Postman 
Barber 

Check-Out Clerk 
Policeman 


K-3 


3-6 


2-6 


K-3 


K-6 


K-6 


K-3 


Career Games/Career Development Laboratory 

The Career Game is the most innovative approach to career guidance that has been developed 
in the last 20 years. The game incorporates the new ideas of involvement, decisionmaking, and 
self-concept building. Contains 398 cards, 1 cassette, 1 reel-to-reel tape and 1 fitmstrip. The 
Development Laboratory contains 60 reel-to-reel tapes presenting unrehearsed interviews with men 
and women for this career guidance program. 

Iowa Script (Microfiche) 

Describes jobs that are typically found in Iowa. This can be used to help students become aware 
of occupations in the state and perhaps find a job in their geographical area whi*:": is suitable to them. 

Iowa Script Elementary Occupational Deck (Microfiche) 

The elementary deck is organized around 15 occupational clusters. Five representative occupations 
have been selected from each cluster based on the educational requirements for entry. 


6-12 


6-12 


4-6 
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Records 


Theory Dictation Records 

Gregg Shorthand, Diamond Jubilee Series-Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw Hill Company, Inc. Set of 4 records 
in each set, from 40 words a minute to 85 words a minute. 


JS 


RC-144 

Side 1 —Brief forms and derivatives— 40 wam thru 50 wam 
Side 2— Brief form letters— 60 wam thru 80 wam 

Side 1 — Lesson 3 Groups A and B— 45 wam thru 50 wam 
Side 2 — Lesson 4 Groups A ♦ C— 45 wam thru 50 wam 

Side 1 —Lesson 8—50 wam 
Side 2— Lesson 9—50 wam 

Side 1— Lesson 10— 50 wam 
Side 2— Lesson 11— 50 wam 

RC-150 

Side 1 -Lesson 15— 55 wam 
Side 2 — Lesson 16—55 wam 

Side 1— Lesson 17— 55 wam thru 60 wam 
Side 2 -Lesson 19-60 wam 

Side 1- Lesson 20— 60 wam 
Side 2-Lesson 21-60 wam 

Side 1 -Lesson 22-60 wam 
Side 2-Lesson 23-60 wam 


RC-155 

Side 1— Lesson 27-65 wam 

Side 2— Lesson 28— 65 wam thru 70 wam 

Side 1 -Lesson 29-65 wam thru 70 wam 

Side 2— Lesson 31 -70 wam 

Side 1 -Lesson 32-70 wam 

Side 2-Lesson 33-70 wam thru 75 wam 

Side 1— Lesson 34— 70 wam thru 75 wam 
Side 2-Lesson 35—70 wam thru 75 wam 

RC-160 

Side 1— Lesson 37--75wam 
Side 2— Lesson 38— 75 wam 

Side 1 -Lesson 39-75 wam thru 80 wam 
Side 2— Lesson 40—75 wam thru 80 wam 

Side 1— Lesson 41— 75 wam thru 80 wam 
Side 2— Lesson 43-80 wam 

Side 1— Lesson 44— 80 wam 

Side 2-Lesson 45—80 wam thru 85 wam. 


Phrase-Letter Gregg Dictation Records 

These speed dictation records are recommended for students who have completed their study of shorthand theory. 
On Side One, the Warmup Phrase letters are dictated repetitively at faster speeds. On Side Two, the "answers" from 
the instructor's handbook are dictated repetitively at speed 10 wam slower. The speeds range from 50 wam to 130 wam. 


JS 


RC-166 

Side 1 -Letter No. 2-60 wam thru 80 wam 
Side 2— Answer No . 2—50 wam thru 70 wam 

Side 1 -Letter No. 41-60 wam thru 90 wam 
Side 2— Answer No. 41—50 wam thru 70 wam 

Side 1 -Letter No. 81-60 wam thru 90 wam 
Side 2— Answer No. 81—50 wam thru 70 wam 

Side 1 -Letter Nc. 1 18-60 wam thru 90 wam 
Side 2— Answer No. 1 18-50 wam thru 70 wam 

Side 1 -Letter No. 158-60 wam thru 90 wam 
Side 2— Answer No. 158—50 wam thru 80 wam 


RC-171 

Side 1 -Letter No. 198-70 wam thru 100 wam 
Side 2-Answer No. 198-60 wam thru 80 wam 

Side 1 -Letter No. 237-70 wam thru 110 wam 
Side 2-Answer No. 237-60 wam thru 90 wam 

Side 1 -Letter No. 275-70 wam thru 100 wam 
Side 2~ Answer No. 275-60 wam thru 90 wam 

Side 1-Letter No. 312-70 wam thru 100 wam 
Side 2-Answer No. 312-60 wam thru 90 wam 
Side 1-Letter No. 352-70 wam thru 90 wam 
Side 2-Answer No. 352-60 wam thru 90 wam 


RC-176 

Side 1 -Letter No. 389-80 wam thru 1 30 wam 
Side 2-Answer No. 389-70 wam thru 110 wam 

Side 1-Letter No. 428-80 wam thru 120 wam 
Side 2-Answer No. 428-70 wam thru 100 wam 

Side 1-Letter No. 467-80 wam thru 120 wam 
Side 2— Answer No. 467—70 wam thru 100 wam 

Side 1-Letter No. 509-80 wam thru 120 wam 
Side 2— Answer No. 509—70 wam thru 90 wam 

Side 1-Letter No. 553-80 wam thru 120 wam 
Side 2— Answer No. 553—70 wam thru 110 wam 
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Gregg Sp3ed Dictation Records 

These speed dictation records are recommended for students who have completed their study of shorthand theory. 
Some of the records on Side One provide short, repetitive dxtation at two speeds; others provide sustained dictation 
for five minutes. Side Two provides only sustained dictation for five minutes. The speeds range from 50 wam to 150 wam. 


JS 


RC-182 

Side 1 -Take No. 1 7—50 wam th r u 60 wa m 
Side 2-Take No. 18-50 wam 


RC-187 

Side 1 -Take No. 49-70 wam thru 80 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 58-70 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 19-50 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 20-50 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 59-70 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 60-70 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 2 1-60 wam thru 70 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 22-60 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 63-80 wam thru 90 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 65-80 wam 


Side 1 -Take No. 23-60 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 26-60 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 67-80 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 68-80 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 27-60 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 28-60 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 69-80 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 70-80 wam 


RC-192 

Side 1-Take No. 84-90 wam thru 100 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 88-90 wam 


RC-197 

Side 1-Tak^ No. 127-llOwam thru 120 wam 
Side 2-Taxe No. 128-1 10 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 89-90 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 90-90 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 129-1 10 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 130-1 10 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 104-100 wam thru 1 10 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 105-100 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 142-120 wam thru 130 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 143-120 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 106-100 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 108-100 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 144-120 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 147-120 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 109-100 wam 
Side 2 Take No. 11 0-100 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 148-120 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 149-120 wam 


RC-202 

Side 1 -Take No. 25 & 48-1 30 wam thru 140 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 16 & 66-130 wam 


RC-207 

Side 1-Letterat 100 and 110 wam 
Side 2-Letters at 100 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 24 & 47-1 30 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 64 & 15-130 wam 


Side 1 -Letter at 100 and 110 wam 
Side 2-Letters at 100 wam 


Side 1— Take No. 46 & 45-140 wam thru 150 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 87 & 14-140 wam 


Side 1-Letterat 110 and 120 wam 
Side 2-Letters at 1 1 0 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 44 & 43-140 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 86 & 13-140 wam 


Side 1-Letterat 100 and 110 wam 
Side 2-Letters at 100 and 1 10 wam 


Side 1-Take No. 41 & 42-140 wam 
Side 2-Take No. 85 & 1 2-1 40 wam 
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Tapes 

Gregg Shorthand Theory Dictation Series JS 
Theory dictation tapes correlated with Gregg Shorthand, Diamond Jubilee Series. Tape speed 3%, double track. 

AST~1 382 Lessons 3-4, Speed 40-45-50 warn 

AST- 1383 Lessons 5-6, Speed 40 -50-55 warn 

AST-1 384 Lessons 7-8, Speed 45-50-55 warn 

AST-1385 Lessons 9-10, Speed 45-50-55 warn 

AST-1386 Lessons 11 -12, Speed 45-50-55 warn 

AST-1387 Lessons 13-14, Speed 50-55-60 warn 

AST-1388 Lessons 15-16, Speed 50-55-60 warn 

AST-1389 Lessons 17-18, Speed 50-55-60 warn 

AST-1390 Lessons 19-20, Speed 55-60-65 warn 

AST- 1391 Lessons 21-22, Speed 55-60-65 warn 

AST-1392 Lessons 23-24, Speed 55-60-65 warn 

AST-1 393 Lessons 25-26, Speed 60-65-70 warn 

AST- 1394 Lessons 27-28, Speed 60-65-70 warn 

AST-1 395 Lessons 29-30, Speed 60-65-70 warn 

AST-1 396 Lessons 31 -32, Speed 65-70-75 warn 

AST-1 397 Lessons 33-34, Speed 65-70-75 warn 

AST-1 288 Lessons 35-36, Speed 65-70-75 warn 

AST-1 399 Lessons 37-38, Speed 70-75-80 warn 

AST- 1400 Lessons 39-40, Speed 70-75-80 warn 

AST-1 401 Lessons 41 -42, Speed 70-75-80 warn 

AST-1 402 Lessons 43-44, Speed 75-80-85 warn 

AST-1 403 Lessons 45-46, Speed 75-80-85 warn 

AST-1 404 Lessons 47-48, Speed 75-80-85 warn 

AST- 1405 Lessons 49-50, Speed 70-80-90 warn 

AST- 1406 Lessons 51-52, Speed 70-80-90 warn 

AST-1407 Lessons 53-54, Speed 80-90-100 warn 

AST-1408 Lessons 55-56, Speed 80-90-100 warn 

AST-1409 Lessons 57-58, Speed 80-90-100 warn 

AST-1410 Lessons 59-60, Speed 80-90-100 wiim 

AST-1411 Lessons 61 -62, Speed 80-90-100 warn 

AST-1412 Lessons 63-64, Speed 80-90-100 warn 

AST-1413 Lessons 65-66, Speed 80-90-100 warn 

AST-1414 Lessons 67-68, Speed 80-90-100 warn 

AST-1416 Lessons 69-70, Speed 80-90-100 warn 
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16mm FILMS 

Kindergarten — Six 

S-321 ARITHMETIC IN THE FOOD STORE-11 min. color PI 
As members of a class shop for a class picnic, they use arithmetic to compare sizes, prices and numbers of 
Items. Using dot di'awings, they add and subtract with hundreds, tens and ones. They add cents and convert 
cents to dollars and cents. 

M-349 BAKERY BEAT-15 min. color PI 
Depicts the night workers who race with dawn each day to bake their quotas of bread and cakes. Scenes 
alternate between a two-man bakery and a giant one. No narration is used. 

M-156 B0Y0FTHECIRCUS,A-11 min. color PI 
Dino, a circus boy, shows how circus people work together to produce an exciting spectacle. 

M-700 BREAD-11 min. color PI 
The storv of bread— from the grain fields, to food on the table. Shows wheat being harvested and stored in 
grain elevators; grain being ground into flour; and finally a trip through a bakery shows the process of making 
bread. 

K-304 BUS DRIVERS' HELPERS-10 min. color PI 
By observing other children on a school bus field trip, the students viewing this film are oble to discover 
for themselves that good bus riding habits are essential for everyone's health and safety. The student is re- 
minded about keeping a quiet voice, hands and arms inside the bus at all times, and remaining seated. 

S-169 CI RCUS-8 min, color PIJ 
Illustrates the various activities of a circus as created and drawn by children. 

M-906 CLOTHING-A PAIR OF BLUE JEANS-15 min. color PI 
Takes a pair of blue jeans as a child's favorite item of clothing to provide the basis for a lesson in economics 
and clothing manufacture. Uses a lyrical ballad to illustrate the concepts following the process of making the 
jeans from cotton fields to the boy who buys the pair new. 

M-699 COMMUNITY BAKERY, A-11 min. color PI 
How the baker at work contributes to the daily need of his townspeople. By showing the step-by-otep 
process of making bread— from the ingredients used to the packaging and selling— the viewer is also introduced 
to the methods of food production and distribution. 

K-227 COMMUNITY HELPERS-CLEANERS AND LAUNDRIES-13 min. color PI 
Shows clothes going through dry cleaning solvent in a special machine and how different fabrics are treated 
in different ways. Shows workers and the large automatic equipment at the commercial laundry. Student dis- 
covers the importance of these community helpers. 

S-245 COMMUNITY HELPERS-THE SANITATION DEPARTMENT-1 1 min. color PI 
Depicts the many functions of the sanitation department-trash pickup, sanitary landfill operations. Tree 
trimming, street cleaning and snow removal stresses the importance of not littering the city. 

K-228 COMMUNITY SERVICES-11 min. color PI 
Whether it be a television set out of order, a car in the mechanic's garage for maintenance, or a new building 
baing constructed, services of all varieties can be obtained from people in the community who specialize in the 
jobs we need to have done. 

K-237 DAIRY FARM TODAY-10 min. color PI 
This film takes the viewer on an excursion through one of the new dairies, thus affording the student a 
contrasting view of how dairy methods have changed. 

S-302 DAY WITH FIREMAN BILL, A-1 1 min. B/W PI 
Shows the major activities and some of the responsibilities of a rookie fireman. 

M-736 DOCTOR, THE-1 7 min. color PI 
Shows a doctor taking care of children in his office, at a hospital clinic, and in the home of a patient who 
^ has measles. Within this framework, the film dramatizes the number of years it takes to become a doctor and 
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L-122 DONAlTD IN MATHMAGIC LAND-26 min. color PUS 
Donald Duck learns the importance of mathematics. Sequences show how its basic principles relate to 
music, art, architecture, sports and other phases of life. 

M-320 EVERYONE HELPS IN A COMMUNITY-14 min. color PIJ 
Traces the development of a community from a farm in the wilderness to a modern community. Contrasts 
work in the pioneer days with the specialized work of today. 

K-253 FAMILIES AND JOBS-RISA EARNS HER DIME-9 min. color PI 
There area number of basic concepts dealt with in this film; needs and wants; goods and services; banks and 
checks; money; rules and responsibilities. 

K-229 FATHERS-WHAT THEY DO-10 min. color PI 
A lesson in basic, primary economics is presented through viewing the working day of three fathers-a gas 
station attendant, a carpenter, and a hardware store owner. 

M-108 FIREMAN, THE-11 min. color PI 
Shows how firemen work, describes their equipment in action. Care of equipment, drills, tes|ingof trucks, 
hose, ladders, and life saving devices are illustrated. A real fire is shown with firemen answering the alarm 
and extinguishing the blaze. 

S-236 FIREMEN-ON GUARD-11 min. color PI 
Discusses the many duties of firemen. Shows how they are trained and what kinds of fires they must 
fight. 

K-238 FOOD CANNERY, THE-10 min. color PI 
The student receives a true picture of how a modern cannery plant operates to provide clean and fresh food 
in cans for us to eat. 

S-778 HELPERS AT OUR SCHOOL-11 min. color PI 
Students learn that many helpers, including himself, must work together to make the whole school run 
smoothly. 

S-621 HELPERS WHO COME TO OUR HOUSE-11 min. B/W P 
Tells the story of Joey's family moving into a new home. Joey learns that the newspaper boy, mailman, 
milkman, garbage men and others come to his house and other houses in the community, and earn their 
living by being helpers. 

S-779 HELPFUL LITTLE FIREMAN-11 min. color PI 
A semi-fantasy about a little boy who works at a fire station. One night, he accompanies the chief to a 
fire. During the emergency, the little fireman does a small job so well that he becomes a hero. 

M-718 HOSPITAL, THE-13 min. color PI 
Shows that the modern hospital is equipped to function as "a small city within a city." It presents the 
operations of the hospital in a ledssuiing manner, as its staff ministers to the needs of the patients. 

K-236 HOW COMMUNICATIONS HELP THE COMMUNITY--! 1 min. color PI 
Shows the unique roles of radio, television, newspaper, telephone and other means of communications, and 
how they are used to inform members of the community. 

S-183 LET'S VISIT A SHOPPING CENTER-11 min, color PI 
Employs the Collins family to relate the importance of a shopping center-it is close to home, hac plenty 
of parking space and sells almost anything needed. 

S-312 MAKING CHANGE FOR A DOLLAR-11 min. color P 
A young girl who goes to the school supply store to buy her school supplies learns the many ways in which - 
her dollar bill can be changed into coins of various denominations. 

S-316 MEASUREMENT IN THE FOOD STORE-11 min color PI 
Follows the Martin family on a shopping trip. Members of the family encounter problems involving 
standard units of measurement such as ounces and pounds, fluid ounces and pints, and dry pints and quarts. 

K-230 MOTHERS-WHAT THEY DO-1 1 min. color PI 
Visualized in this film is the work of three mothers-a full time housewife, a full time working mother, and 
a part time working mother. An overiew of a typical day is covered in the lives of each mother. 

M-943 NANCY GOES TO THE HOSPITAL-1 5 min, color PI 
Captioned sound film dealing with hospital and helpers; slow-paced designed to inform and alleviate fears 
of young children about hospitals. Also valuable for a social studies unit on commmunity helpers. 
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K-232 NIGHT COMMUNITY HELPERS-l 1 mln. color PIJ 
An introduction to the activities and importance of night workers as told by a street light repairman— firemen, 
doctors, repairman, radio announcers, bakers, dairymen, etc. and how they affect us nightly. 

S-e23 NUMBERS IN OUR LIVES-lOmin. color P 
This film focuses attention on some of the ways in which numbers and number names are used by almost 
everyone. The film shows that we use numbers to count, to measure, and to pla^/ games. 

K-251 SCHOOLSANDJOBS-LOTSOF PEOPLE WORK HERE~10min. color PI 
Schools run on the basis of a division of labor. This specialization breeds interdependence. 

K-252 SCHOOLS AND LEARNING-LEARNING IS MY JOB-IO min. color Pi 
This film deals with some of the ways youngsters learn in school. 

E-317 STORY OF THE WHOLESALE MARKET, THE-11 min. color Pi 
Follows the basic activities of one workday at the wholesale produce market. Shows how the market depends 
on the cooperation of many workers, and introduces elementary concepts of economics and public heaiih. 

M-951 SUPERMARKET, THE-15 min. color PI 
Shows the child how the supermarket functions and introduces and reinforces the verbal labels necessary 
for a complete understanding of the experience. Aids the language-impaired child to recreate and interpret 
In structured form an experience with which he is already familiar. 

K-233 TRANSPORTATION BY FREIGHT TRAINS-10 min. color PI 
Shows how trains bring us the products and goods we need for a modern Mving. Identifies the different 
types of cars and defines many railroad terms. Explains the jobs of the yardmaster, engineer, conductor and 
flagman. 

K-235 TRANSPORTATION MAINTENANCE-11 min. color PI 
This film offers a close look at mechanics and their skills. Whether at a service station or at the big garage 
of a city transportation department, a mechanic is proud of his job. ..he is doing the important work of keeping 
our vital transportation moving. 

M-80 TRUCK DRIVER-16 min. color PI 
Shows the driver of a large trailer truck starting out on an overnight trip 350 miles away. 

K-234 TRUCKSAND TRUCK TRANSPORTATION-11 min. color PI 
Portrays the importance of trucks in our daily lives. Places major emphasis on the many different sizes and 
types uf trucks used today. Explains how each truck is individually designed to accomplish particular tasks 
in our modern society. 

K-265 TRUCKS IN OUR NEIGHBORHOOD-A FIRST FILM-12 min. color PI 
There are many kinds of trucks, and they are used to do many different kinds of jobs. Explains the various 
trucks that might come to a typical neighborhood. We see the trucks arxi the workers who drive them as they 
provide a neighborhood with the products and servif:;es it needs. 

Seven — Twelve 

M-874 AIRLINE STEWARDESS, THE-12 min. color JS 
Follows a typical day with a stewardess for Pan American. Her job requires the ability to deal with people. 
This job places great emphasis on good grooming; and her job is physically hard. 

K-240 APPLYING FOR A JOB7-13 min. color JS 
After a series of discouraging interviews, Ruth rushes to the next one too fast to check her appearance, re- 
sulting in another turndown. Her attention to proper dress for the next interview results in a successful 
job offer, 

M-196 APTITUDES AND OCCUPATION-ie min. B/W JS 
Explains how scholastic achievement, aptitude and interest tests can help students select a satisfvinq 
occupation. Individual counseling coupled with consideration of grades and extracurricular activities are 
stressed as necessary adjuncts. 

K-239 ARE YOUREADYFOR AJOB?~10min. color JS 
Jobs today require varying degrees of skills. The value of high school and college education is stressed, as 
it applies to the opportunities available to today's graduates. 

E-172 BELLMAN, THE-10 min. color JS 
y , The Bellman (Hall Porter) is seen as the hotel or motel employee who has the greatest opportunity to make 

Cl\lv> the guest feel like a "very important person" through courtesy and personal service. 
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M-.932 BOOKKEEPING -OCCUPATION AND OPPORTUNITY -15 min. color JS 
Traces the history of bookkeeping fromear)y Babylonians, Egyptians and Romans through modern times. 
Shows the Importance of keeping accurate records in financial matters and in business inventories. 

E-30 CAREERS-AGRI BUSINESS-11 mm. color JS 
Shows the many occupations that assist the farmer in getting the most from his land. The field man who 
gives the farmer advice and the benefit of research, the food processing plant foreman, the food technician 
and the many people who sell and distrioute the orocessed food. 

E-31 CAREERS-CLERICAL~-9 mm. color JS 
The jobs of stenographer, file clerk, receptionist, PBX operator, and key punch operator are shown. 

E-35 CAREERS-COMMUNICATIONS- r-' mir. coK-»r JS 
Presents three fields of communicatinq; Dnntmg, advertising, and photography. 

E-36 CAREbRS-CONSTRUCTION-9 mm. color JS 
The construction project begins as an idea. It is planned and laid out by the architects and engineers, then 
other workers contribute. This film portrays many of these jobs. 

E-32 CAREERS-HFALTH SERVICES-ll mm. color JS 
Featured are three of the many jobs in this vital area of work. The medical technician, the nurse technician, 
and the occupational therapist 

E-33 CAREERS-MECHANICAL-n min coloi JS 
The workday of two men, an automobile mechanic and an airplane mechanic, is shown. Viewers see some 
of the complex equipment used by mechanics and are told of the training necessary to be knowledgeable in 
these occupations. 

E-34 CAREERS~SALES-n min. color JS 
Included are the retail ciothing saleswoman, the life insurance salesman, the produce salesman, the door-to-door 
salesman, and finally, the sales executive who jets from appointment to aopointment. 

E-41 CAREERS-TECHNICIANS-12min. color JS 
The role of technicians in industry is wide and varied. Presents the computer industry, construction and 
the plastic industry. 

K-241 CHOOSING A JOB- 12 min. coloi JS 
The school counselor places Carol in a cjreer education program so that she can try out a number of jobs. 
Shows how such career programs may save youn^ students from frustrating job hopping after finishing school. 

K-242 COMMUNICATING WITH THE PUBLIC- 1? mm. color JS 
Filmed interviews with office worker?. Qtr-ss vital qualities for dealing with the public— courtesy, nsricnce, 
tact. A series of vignettes involves thf! viewers in discussing solutions for these business situations. 

M-939 CONSUMER EDUCATION -BUDGETING- 12 min. color JS 
Going it on your own for the first time may be the oest way to learn the importance of a budget. The 
importance of individual budgets is demonstrated and the very important financial basis of living, .based on 
sound budget planning, is learned. 

K-219 Consumer Education -Installment Buvtnj-1 3 mm. color JS 
A vivid dramatization of the benefits an J dangers of purchasing commodities on an installment plan. 
Through the medium of viewing two sisters involved in the purchase of a car, every facet of installment 
buying is explored. Down payments, interest charges, maximum loan limits are studied. 

K-220 CONSUMER EDUCATION -RETAIL CREDIT BUYING-11 min. color JS 
A charge plate can very definitely become a major spending hazard. It's so easy. Two sisters learn this 
the hard way. Father shows then tho right way to compute credit charges, the money paid in interest charges, 
zr,d all the various facets of buying on credit. They learn credit buying can be an asset, not a liability. 

K-254 COOKS, CHEFS AND RELATED OCCUPATJONS-7 min. color JS 
Shows the multitude of jobs and job duties that most people don't realize exist in this field. Opens with 
montage of job sites; trains, planes, ships, restau-ants, schools, hospitals. Carefully defines the career and 
financial potentials of occupations i:i this field. 

M-448 COTTON-FROM FIBER TO FABRIC -23 min. color US 
Shows the production of yarns for use in weaving a wide variety of fabrics. Illustrates weaving, dyeing, 
finishing and printing of cotton fabrics. Includes new process s in finishing cotton fabrics to extend their 
usefulness. 
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^ 163 COUNTRY VET-12 min. coloi US 
Shows Dr. Milburn. a black veterinarian in South Dakota, preparinq to operate on a dog, treating a raccoon 


with a Ijroken leg, giving shots to animais, and dehorning cows. Though his leisure hours are few, he enjoys 
his demanding profession. - 10 - 
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K-249 DEALING WITH PROBLEM PEOPLE-THE DISORDERLY W0RKER--8 min. color JS 
Adult characters and authentic work situations provide the framework to display problem personalities. 
Sam, the disorderly worker, is insensitive to the disorder and filth which he creates. Sample questions are 
displayed to stimulate class discussion. 

K-250 DEALING WITH PROBLEM PEOPLE-THE FORGETTER-8 min. color JS 
Adult characters and authentic work situations provide the frame work to display problem personalities. 
Art, the forgetter ceases to concentrate to the point where he endangers himself and his fellow workers. Sample 
questions are displayed to stimulate class discussion. 

K-248 DEALING WITH PROBLEM PEOPLE-- THE HOTHEAD-8 min. color JS 
Adult characters and authentic work situations provide the framework to display problem personalities. 
Harry the hothead, blows his top at the slightest irritation. Sample questions are displayed to stimulate class 
discussion. 

K-247 DEALING WITH PROBLEM FEOPLE-THE SCOFFER-8 min. color JS 
Adult characters and authentic work situations provide the framework to display problem personalities. 
Bill, the scoffer believes that rules were made to be broken. Sample questions are displayed to stimulate 
class discussion. 

M-942 DRAFTING-OCCUPATIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES-1 3 min. color JS 

From drawing board to final construction, drafting is a means of visual communications and a key to 

organized thinking and planning. Viewers learn that drafting knowledge can be useful to anyone, from the 

housewife to an auto enthusiast. 
# 

E-173 FRONTDESK,THE-10 min. color JS 
Demonstrates the importance of proper guest relations at the front desk in a variety of challenging 
situations. Highlights include handling of guests' complaints, requests for service, questions about hotel 
facilities, local sights and entertainment. 

K-244 GETTING A PROMOTION-14 min. color JS 
After working for a year, three girls return to their high school as consultants during a Career Day program. 
Although the girls' advancements are in different fields, they illustrate the same qualifications— ability and 
willingness to tackle their jobs with enthusiasm. 

M-354 I NEVER WENT BACK-16 min. color JS 
Discusses the high school drop out. Stresses that the "end of formal education is never the end of education 
Itself." Explains the value of night school and on-the-job training. 

K-201 JOB INTERVIEWS-MEN-16min. color JS 
Three young applicants are interviewed for trainee positions, and the viewers are asked to evaluate the 
applicants as an employer would. The interviews provide a basis for a discussion ranging from appearance 
and attitude of applicants to goals and long-range preparation for employment. 

K-202 JOB INTERVIEWS-WOMEN-17 min. color JS 
Three young applicants are interviewed for trainee positions, and the viewers are asked to evaluate the 
applicants as an employer would. The interviews provide a basis for a discussion ranging from appearance 
and attitude of applicants to goals and long-range preparation for employment. 

K-256 JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN HOTELS AND MOTELS-11 min. color JS 
A bellman is interviewed by the hotel personnel manager to plan his future in the hotel business. Entry 
level jobs, and promotion possibilities are outlined as we tour the laundry, housekeeping and engineering 
departments. 

K-212 JOBS AND ADVANCEMENT ON THE MOVE-13 min. color JS 
Presents a vocational guidance film for junior and senior high school students using dramatized situations to 
discuss jobs and advancement. 

M-875 JOBS AND CONTINUING EDUCATION-12 min. color JS 
Uses nonacademic situations to dramatize the prevocational skills and attitudes which young people must 
acquire, emphasizes the internal feelings of the charavCters in the film as they are confronted with decisions 
and chorees. 

M-873 JOBS AND INTERVIEWS-GETTING STARTED-15 min. color JS 
Dramatizes, in non-academic situations, the prevocational skills and attitudes young people must acquire. 
Presents as much factual information as possible, but the emphasis is on the internal feelings of the characters 
as they are confronted with decisions and choices. 
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K-211 JOBSANDTHEIR ENVIRONMENTS-ON THE JOB-14 min. color JS 
Dramatizes, in non-academic situations, the prevocational skills and attitudes young people must acquire, 
presents as much factual information as possible, but the emphasis is on the internal feelings of the charac- 
ters as they are confronted with decisions and choices. 

S-884 JOBS FOR MEN-WHERE AM I G0ING7-II min. color JS 
Uses dramatized incidents to point out skills and attitudes which young men must acquire in order to 
secure jobs. Empnasizes the role of internal feelings when confronted with decisions and choices. 

K-210 JOBS FOR WOMEN-WHERE ARE YOU GOING, VIRGINIA?-! 1 min. color JS 
Dramatizes, in non-academic situations, the prevocational skills and attitudes young people must acquire. 
Presents as much factual information as possible, but the emphasis is on the internal feelings of the characters 
as they are confronted with decisions and choices. 

K-255 JOBS IN COSMETOLOGY-10 min. color US 
This film explores the wide variety of skills providing gainful employment in the hairdressing and cos - 
metology profession to thousands of men and women of all ages. It details the procedures and qualifications 
as well as the training for a successful career as a licensed beautician. 

K-260 JOBS IN SMALL AND MAJOR ELECTR IC APPLIANCE REPAI R-7 min. color JS 
Shows a route repairman and his helper at work during an emergency repair call in a private home; also 
a number of job sites and work Situations in repair shops. 

K-257 JOBS IN THE AUTOMOTIVE TRADES-10 min. color JS 
Offers a fresh and dramatic insight into the many interesting and rewarding jobs in the automotive trades. 
Actual job duties are described as the work is being performed. 

K-258 JOBS IN THE BAKING INDUSTRY-7 min. color JS 
The never-ending supply and demand for daily breads and pastries open many job opportunities for men 
and women to make and sell a wide variety of bakery products. Shows the making of baked goods from single 
breads and pastries to intricately hand-iced cakes. 

K-261 JOBS IN THE SHEET METAL TRADES-10 min. color JS 
Shows the many types of jobs where both men and women operate sheet metal working tools and 
machines. Also introduces jobs in molding and cutting plastics. 

K-213 JOBS IN THE WORLD OF WORK-A GOOD PLACE TO BE-13 min. color JS 
Provides vocational guidance for junior and senior high school students, dramatized situations in discussing 
jobs. 

S-883 MACHINIST, THE-11 min. color JS 
This job requires good manipulative ability plus a combination of skills-reading blueprints, operating pre- 
cision instruments and machines, and a knowledge of mathematics to make a finished product from raw 
materials. 

S-882 MECHANIC SUPERVISOR, THE-n min. color JS 
Students will learn of the technical and communication skills needed to become a mechanic and they will 
see that a mechanic supervisor needs the same skills plus the ability to deal with people. 

K-266 MAID-CLEANING THE BATHROOM-9 min. color JS 
Demonstrates proper procedures for cleaning the bathroom with attention to providing necessary supplies 
and correct use of detergents and other chemicals. 

K-267 MAID-MAKING UP THE ROOM-9 min. color JS 
Shows the proper responsibilities of a maid making up a check-out room with special emphasis given to 
thoroughness in cleaning. 

M-430 NEWSPAPER SERVES IT'S COMMUNITY, A-14 min. B/W tJS 
Shows process of printing a newspaper from reporting an event to final distribution of the paper. I ncludes 
views of the city room, the library, linotype machines and printing presses. 

L-204 NORTHEAST-HEADQUARTERS FOR A NATION-22 min. color US 
An overview of the Northeast is presented through scenes of its harbors, government agencies, commerce 
marts and the interaction of its people. The viewer learns of the region's immense power and impact-political 
industrial, cultural and economic. 
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K-259 OPPORTUNITIES IN CLERICAL WORK-10 min. color JS 
Explores the many opportunities for today's clerical worker. Stresses the necessity for every applicant 
to acquire the basic skill of typing. Expansion of data processing centers and the growing adoptiori of 
electronic computers has brought opportunities to men and women who have acquired skill and experience 
in clerical work. 

K-262 OPPORTUNITIES IN SALES AND MERCHANDISING-1 1 min. color JS 
Portrays the career opportunities in sales >nd merchandising occupations and how entry jobs fit into the 
career ladder and work settings. We see actual work settings and the occupational skills to be found in this 
field. 

K-263 OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MACHINE TRADES-7 min. color JS 
A graphic presentation of the many job opportunities for beginners in this field. We see workers at various 
machines and learn something about their operation and the work they perform. 

K-264 OPPORTUNITIES IN WELDING-7 min. color JS 
Views of spot welding in a shop and manual welding-horizontal and vertical. Scenes showing the many 
kinds of welds and weldings, jobs that go into making boilers and fork-lift trucks and aircraft maintenance 
showing workers using heliarc equipment. 

L-'SOl PEOPLE WHO CARE-MENTAL HEALTH CAREERS-25 min. color S 
Presents various aspects of mental health work as a career. Follows the treatment of a young woman 
suffering from depression to show the various forms of therapy and psychiatric care which led to her recov- 
ery. Points out new trends in treating mental illness as observed in a community hospital. 

M-870 PEOPLE WHO MAKE THINGS-16 min. color JS 
Vocational guidance, interviews and on-the-job scenes with several young people who prefer jobs where 
they can use their hands to create. 

M~735 PRODUCE, FROM FARM TO MARKET-16 min. color IJ 
Centering on the early morning rush hours of a wholesale produce market, the film shows how produce 
arrives, by truck, ship and plane and then leaves the market for city customers-all within the space of a few 
hours. Also points up the fluctuations of pricing at the wholesale level. 

M-631 RAILROAD BUILDERS, THE-14 min. color US 
Uses live photography, original prints and photographs to present an account of the building of the first 
continental railroad. Explains how the railroad builders contributed to westward expansion. 

K-245 SALESMANSHIP-CARCER OPPORTUNITIES-15 min. color JS 
Shows the broad range of vocational opportunities available in a sales career. Qualifications, techniques, 
training, Sv^les tools, and compensation methods are explained. Shows that there is a worthwhile future in 
sales and saJes management for those who possess adequate training and ability. 

L-81 STORY OF A NEWSPAPERMAN, THE-25 min. B/W JS 
Shows some of the problems faced by a small town newspaperman, who must report world and local news 
to his readers and must also solicit advertising and take an editorial stand on matters raised by public officials. 

E-174 TELEPHONE MANNERS-10 min. color JS 
Basic training for every person who must use the telephone in business. Tips on courtesy when answering 
the phone, taking messages, transferring and placing a call. Special attention given to "warmth" and friendli- 
ness, its importance, how to achieve it, what it means to the person who receives it. 

E-350 TODAY'S NEWSPAPER-22 min. color JS 
A step by-step account of exactly how newspapers are put together. Takes the viewer through the editorial 
and advertising departments into the composing room, through the platemaking process-right down to the 
press room. 

E-360 VIOLIN MAKER, THE-12 min. B/W US 
In a society that depends on mass production, there are few opportunities for young people to see crafts- 
men at work. This film provides such a model in the person of an old man who brings a chunk of wood to 
his cluttered workshop to make a violin. 
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K-246 VOCATIONS IN AGRICULTURE-15 min. color JS 
Six high school students take time off from an aftemoon swim to discuss their future careers. They in- 
vestigate agricultural research and engineering-communications-business practice-conservation-education 
and service-and of course, farming and ranching. 

S-109 WHY BUDGET-12 min. B/W JS 
Explains what the budget is, how it is set up in relation to needs and income, and what is to be gained by 
following a wel-planned budget. 

L-121 WIDE WINDOW OF MR. MALONE,THE-27 min. B/W JS 
Gives a brief history of the New York Times telling how it achieved prominence. Shows what is involved 
in getting out the newspaper on a single day. 

K-243 WORKING T0GETHER-12rT in. color JS 
A practical case study of the necessity of cooperation in an office. As part of a typing pool, Linda demon- 
strates the correct way to tackle an unforeseen tough job. 

M-808 YOUR JOB-APPLYING FOR IT-13 min. color JS 
Interviews with workers of varying ages and education show that the way to apply for a job and get it 
is by following a planned procedure. 

M-807 YOUR JOB-FINDING THE RIGHT ONE-14 min. color JS 
We see how young people can locate jobs suited to their needs and abilities. The film shows how to 
organize a plan of action that will get the "right job." 

M-809 YOUR JOB-FITTING IN-16 min. color JS 
After witnessing the action of an employee who is fired for doing "too little" and the actions of an employee 
who is fired for trying to do "too much/' the viewer is challenged to decide how he would respond to each 
situation. 

M-812 YOUR JOB-GETTING AHEAD-16 min. color JS 
Questions about changing jobs, recognizing dead-end jobs, picking areas for advancement and planning 
for additional education are answered frankly and sincerely. 

M-811 YOUR JOB-GOOD WORK HABlTS-1 3 min. color JS 
Good work habits, such as working <;teadily, concentrating and planning ahead, can lead to a promotion, 
a raise and other benefits. 

M-810 YOUR JOB-YOU AND YOUR BOSS-16 min. color JS 
Interviews with supervisors and employees at their jobs answer many of the important questions faced by 
young people regarding dependability, familiarity and authority. 


o 
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I Want To Be A Bus Driver 
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Be A Pilot 

Be A Policeman 

Be A Postman 

Be A Restaurant Owner 

Be A Road Builder 

Be A Sales Clerk 

Be A Scientist 

Be A Secretary 

Be A Ship Captain 

Be A Space Pilot 

Be A Storekeeper 

Be A Taxi Driver 

Be A Teacher 

Be A Telephone Operator 

Be A Train Engineer 

Be A Truck Driver 

Be A Zoo Keeper 
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347.9 

Coy 

The F irst Book Of The Supreme Court 

362.1 

Meeker 

How Hospitals Help Us 

152.4 

Dunn 
Feelings 

630 

Meuer 

How Farms Help Us 

610.73 

Elting 

The First Book Of Nurses 

614.84 

Olcs 

The Big Fire 

670 

Elting 

The Lollypop Factory & Lots Of Others 

341.13 

Pierson 

What Does A U.N. Soldier Do? 

070 

Feigebaum 

This is a Newspaper 

300 

Preschool Press Time Library 

The Sesame Street Book Of People & 

353.5 

Floherty 


Things 


Our FBI 

301.42 

Provus 

363.2 

Floherty 


How Families Live Together 


Behind The Silver Shield 

355.071 

Reader 

629.45 

Freeman 


The West Point Story 


You Will Go To The Moon 

364.1 

Reynolds 

917.8 

Greene 


The FBI 


Cowboys, What Do They Do? 

347.9 

Richards 

620 

Greene 


The Story Of The Supreme Court 


Railroad Engineers & Airplane Pilots 

359.071 

Riesenberg 

355 

Greene 


The Story Of The Naval Academy 


Soldiers & Sailors: What Do They Do? 

658.87 

Romano 

Fic. 

Greene 


This Is A Department Store 


Truck Drivers: What Do They Do? 

338 

Rubicam 

359.9 

Hunt 

The Story Of The U.S. Marines 


Men At Work In The Great Plains 
States 

371.42 

Jackson 

Work Around The World: Work In Our 
Country and Work In Other Lands (The World 

338 

Rubicam 

Men At Work In The Mountain 
States 


We Live In Series) 

621.386 

Schneider 

351.7 

Kuhn 


Your Telephone & How It Works 


The Story Of The Secret Service 

363.6 

Schneider 

352 

Lattin 


Let's Lock Under The City 


Peter's Policeman 

352 

Schwartz 

338 

Lent 


City & Its People 


Men At Work 1 n The <3reat Lakes States 

371.42 

Schwartz 

338.0974 

Lent 


The Night Workers 


Men At Work In The Mid Atlantic States 

628 

Shannon 

338 

Lent 


Smokejumpers & Fire Divers 


Men At Work in New England ' 

301.3 

Stanek 

338 ^ 

Lent 


How People Live In the City 

Men At Work On The West Coast 

301.3 

Stanek 

372.4 

Levenson 


How People Live In The Suburbs 


The Day Joe Went To The Supermarket 

353 

Stanek 

358.41 

Loomis 


How Our Government Helps 


Story of U.S. Air Force 

362.7 

Teltsch 

380.3 

McCabe 


Getting To Know The U.N. Peace Fori 


How Communication Helps Us 

621.9 

Victor 

655 

McCabe 


Machines 


How Printing Helps Us 

625.2 
621 

Young 

If 1 Drove A Train 
Zaffo 


Big Book Of Real Building & Wrecking 
Machines 
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371.42 

Ault 


Reporting The News 

000.07 

Azoy 


West Point Today 

371.42 

Baytiss 


Community Service & Related Specialists 

J71 .42 

beiick 


Your Career In Medicine 

371 .42 

Berry 


Your Future in Meteorology 

J71 .42 

DlDuy 


Your Future In Electronic Computer Field 

•571.42 

Biegeleison 


Careers & Opportunities In Commercial Art 

0/1. 42 

Boydan 


School Teaching As A Career 

371 .42 

Brooking 


Engineering Technicians 

621 .00 

Carroll 


Careers & Opportunities in Electronics 

350 

Cohn 


Careers In Public Planning & Administrattcn 

371 .42 

Cohn 


Careers With Foreign Languages 

331.7 

Costello 


Concise Handbook Of Occupations 

371,42 

Coy 


Engineers & What They Do 

371 .42 

Curtis 


Your Future In Music 

OIU./ «3 

Dodge 


The Story Of Nursing 

ool .1 

uurre 


YourCareer In Federal Civil Service 

'5Q7 7 
Jo/ ./ 

Engeman 


Airline Stewardess 

371 .42 

Engeman 


Doctori His Training & Practice 

Ri n 7 0 
0 1 u. / 0 

Engeman 


Student Nurse: Her Life In Pictures 

371.42 

Ernst 


Lawyers & What They Do 

665 

Floherty 


Flowing Gold: The Romance of Oil 

371 .42 

Floherty 


Forest Ranger 

U7U 

Floherty 


Get That Story: Journalism 

353.2 

Floherty 


Men Against Crime 

384 

Floherty 


Men Against Distance: Story of Communications 

621.388 

Floherty 


Television Story 


353.5 Floherty 

Youth & The FBI 
371.42 Gelb 

Your Future In Beauty Culture 
371.42 Gimpel 

Navy Men & What They Do 
371.42 Goize 

Your Future In Civil Engineering 
371 .42 Greenberg 

So You Want To Be A Dentist 
371.42 Green.eaf 

Occupations & Careers 
371.42 Hanaburgh 

Your Future In Forestry 
371.42 Harrison 

Conservationists & What They Do 
371.42 Harrison 

Find A Career In Auto Mechanics 
353.5 Hellyer 

The U.S. Border Patrol 
371.42 Hopke 

The Encyclopedia Of Careers and 

Vocational Guidance • Vol. I & II 
371.42 Kalb 

Your Future As A Physician 
371.42 Kaplan 

Careers In Department Store Mer- 
chandising 
610.23 Kinsinger 

Health Technicians 
371 .42 Leeming 

Jobs That Take You Places 
629.13 Lent 

Jet Pilot Overseas 
371.42 Levine 

Your Future In Electronic En- 
gineering 
371.42 Lingenfelter 

Vocations For Girls 
363.2 Liston 

YourCareer In Law Enforcement 
658:C5 Liston 

YourCareer In Selling 
371.42 Lobsenz 

Writing As A Career 
371.42 Logsdon 

Library Careers 
371.42 Maule 

Executive Careers For Women 
371.42 Murphy 

Handbook For Job Facts 
333.7 Neal 

Nature's Guardians 
351.7 Neal 

Six Against Crime 
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7-12 (cont) 

371 .42 Neai 

Your Career In Foreign Service 
371.42 Nourse 

So You Want To Be A Doctor 
371.42 Nourse 

So You Want To Be A Lawyer 
371.42 Nourse 

So You Want To Be A Scientist 
610.73 Nourse 

So You Want To Be A Nurse 
371.42 Noyes 

Your Future As A Secretary 
371.42 Paradis 

From High School To A Job 
371.42 Paul 

Your Future In Medical Technology 
371.42 Perry 

17 Million Jobs 
371.42 Pollack 

Careers & Opportunities In Engineering 
506.9 Pollack 

Careers & Opportunities In Science 
371.42 Pond 

Your Future In Personnel Work 

780.07 Rich 

Careers & Opportunities In Music 
37L42 Riser 

Your Future In Veterinary Medicine 
355 Schuon 

Servicewomen & What They Do 
371.42 Scott 

Your Future In Retailing 

651.8 Seligsohn 

Your Career In Computer Programming 
371.42 Sidney 

Agricultural, Forestry & Oceanographic 

Technicians 
371.42 Smith 

Find A Career In Education 
808.06 Spears 

High School Journalism 
371.42 Splaver 

Your Career If You're Not Going To College 
371.42 Stambler 

Find A Career In Aviation 
371.42 Starrett 

Find A Career In Medicine 
388.3 Stevens 

The Trucks That Haul By Night 
371.42 Sullivan 

Careers In Government 
371.42 Taylor 

Your Future In Automotive Industry 


371.42 Thompson 

Your Future In Nuclear Energy 

Fields 
658.8 Troxell 

Fashion Merchandising 
371.4 U.S. Department of Labor 

Occuoat'onal Outlook Handbook 
371.42 Wacks 

Careers In Engineering 
371.42 Walmsley 

Your Future In The Army 
500 Watson 

The World Of Science: Scientists 

At Work Today In Many Challeng- 
ing Fields 
371.42 West 

Find A Career In Electronics 
371.425 Westervelt 

Choosing A Career In A Changing 

World 
651 Whitcomb 

Strictly For Secretaries 
371.42 Wiggs 

Marketing, Business & Office 

Specialists 
651 Wood 

The Receptionist: A Practical 

Course in Office Techniques 
793.3 Woody 

Young Dancer's Career Book 


« « « « 


o 
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SELF AWARENESS 


SMALL MEDIA 

Sound Filmstrips 

First Things: Values Si?ries 

Each filmstrip in the series presents two or more moral conflicts oi dilemmas which have been developed around 
concepts of truth, promises, fairness, rules and property rights. Children are given chances to respond to each 
situation. Filnnstrips Records Guides 

SFS-528 The Trouble With Truth IRC 2 FS K4 

SFS-529 You Promised IRC 2 FS K4 

SFS-530 That's No Fair! 1 RC 2 FS K-A 

SFS-531 But It Isn't Yours IRC 2 FS K-4 

SFS-532 What Do You Do About Rules? 1 RC 2 FS K4 

First Things: Social Studies/Guidance 

These are sound filmstrips which help increase the children's understanding of themselves and socie . They create 
a stronger awareness of community relations and institutions and discover new ways of handling interp£;ional relations, 
and problems. Filmstrips Records 

SFS-533 Who Do You Think You Are? 1 RC 3 FS , KA 

SFS-534 Guess Who's in a Group 1 RC 3 FS ' K-A 

SFS-535 What Happens Between People 1 RC 2 FS K-4 

SFS-536 What Do You Expect of Others? 1 RC 3 FS K-A 

SFS-537 You Got Mad: Are You Glad? 1 RC 2 FS K-A 

Growing to Know Me Series 

Multi-Media program to help the teacher assist each* child in developing a good sett image which will enable him to cope 
with everyday problems and situations as they occur. The program will also help the teacher assist the child in his develop- 
ment so that he becomes a responsible and worthwhile citizen. 48 Filmstrips 48 Cassettes 

SFS-538 Unit I, Volume A 4-6 

A Boy Called Sam/First Night Away From Home/Miss Potts Comes. to Babysit/Everyone Gets Angry 

Sometimes/The Bravest Boy in the World/1 Think I Saw a Dinosaur 
SFS-539 Unit I, Volume B 4-6 

Is There Still Room for Me?/Small One/Wisest Boy in Town/A Rainy Day/Can I Be President?/ 

Everything Just for Me 

SFS-540 Unit 1 1 , Volume A 4-6 

I am Me/Waiting for Me/Bobby's Bad Day/New Boy in Town/Penny's Purple Heart/l onely One 

SFS-541 Unit 1 1 , Volume B 4-6 

The People Next Door/The Special Gift/Susie's Surprise/ Jenny/The Boy Who Had to Be Right/ 
I Really Think It's Broken 


Kits 

Focus on Self Development-SRA 

Three developmental programs to help the child understand himself, his peer, his environment and how they interrelate. 

Kit~410 Stage One: Awareness 5 FS 9 RC 40 SP K-2 

Kit~412 Stage Two: Responding 6 FS 7 RC 40 SP 2-4 

Kit~414 Stage Three: Involvement 6 FS 7 RC 40 SP 4-6 

DUSO Kit (Development Understanding of Self and Others^ 

A program of activities and materials developed to help children with social and emotional development. It is designed 
so it can be used effectively by regular classroom teachers. These kits include such as puppets, color posters, records,, 
discussion cards and story books. 

Kit-416 DUSO Kit-Lpv'^M K-S 

Kit-422 DUSO Kit^evel II 4-6 

Kit— 417 Understanding Our Feelings K-6 

Inclu^Jes pictures of people expressing various feelings and emotions. Good for discussion of how 
^ we feel and why and for making children aware of feelings and developing ways of handling their 

feelings effectively. 28 Pictures 
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SELF-AWARENESS 


16mm FILMS 

Kindergarten — Six 

S-127 BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY-BEING ON TIME-11 min. color PI 
Explains the importance of being nrompt by using the examples of firemen and train engineers. Late- 
comer, Jimmy, discovers that he can learn to be on time by getting ready in advance and by estimating how 
long it takes to get things done. 

S-76 BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY -^300KS AND THEIR CARE-11 min. color PI 
Illustrates the proper care of books. Shows how to open and hantile a new book, how to keep from soiling 
it, how to store it and how to rnend it if damaged. Conve the attitude that books are something to appreciate 
and enjoy. 

S-77 BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY--DOING THINGS FOR OURSELVES IN SCHOOL-11 min. color PI 
Explains how a young ooy learns to do things for himself by watching others, by profiting from his mis- 
takes, by asking for help and by practice. Emphasizes the importance of self-reliance. 

S-746 BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY-GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL-11 min. color PI 
Rick often stays up late, oversleeps in the morning, has to rush, forgets things and is often late for school. 
He soon realizes how to become organized by the helD of a friend. 

S-647 BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY-LEARNING TO FOLLOW INSTRUCTlONS-1 1 mm. color PI 
When David cannot seem to learn how to follow instructions, some of his toy animals magically come to 
life and help him. He learns to pay attention, understand or ask questions and remember the order of the 
instructions. 

S-78 BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY -OTHER PEOPLE'S THINGS-11 min. color PI 
Explains how public and private property, as we^l as articles that are borrowed or found, should be cared 
for. Stresses the need for respecting the property of others. 

S-862 BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY-USING MONEY WISELY-11 min. color PI 
In trying to stretch his budget, Tom learns some simple economic facts-that money is exchanged for time 
and skills, that it is used for such necessities as food and clothing, and that careful choices are necessary to 
keep within one's income. 

S-745 BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY-BEING A GOOD SPORT-11 min. color PI 
How conflicts might be resolved, situations involving other youngsters and the underlying motives that 
lead them to varying degrees of sportsmanship are explored. 

M-454 EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES-16 min. color PI 
Dramatizes the Hans Christian Andersen story of a vain and foolish emperor and two fakes who unwittingly 
teach him a lesson. 

S-225 EMPEROR'S OBLONG PANCAKE, THE-6 min. color P 
Animated version of the story by Peter Hughes of the emperor who tried to change all the round objects 
In his kingdom into oblong ones. Narration by Edward Everett Horton. 

S-783 EVERYDAY COURTESY-11 min. color I 
Presents actual situations which point out the courteous forms of social acts, such as introductions, ex- 
tending and accepting oral and written Invitations, and showing respect for one's elders. 

S-55 Getting ALONG WITH OTHERS-11 min. B/W P 
Shows children in familiar situations at home and at school. Stresses fair play, sharing, helping one another 
and taking turns. 

S-181 GETTING ANGRY-10 min. color PIJ 
Shows how a teacher quiets an argument that erupts when a student's model space capsule is hit by a ball. 
She points out that most of the anger is misdirected and even without valid cause. Film may be stopped after 
a flashback sequence for class discussion. 
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S~992 GROWING UP, GROWING OLDER-8 min. color PI 
Traces the life of one person, John Miller, from infancy to old age. Designed to help the child become 
aware of the continuity of life and of his changing roles and increasini) responsibilities as they relate to the 
change in his maturity. 

M-949 HOW TO SOLVE A PROBLEM-13 min. color PI 
Some young children are playing with a large ball. As they toss it back and forth, it becomes lodged in 
a tree. The children are faced with the problem of retrieving the ball. How they solve the problem is the 
subject of this film. 

S-975 LATE FOR DINNER-WAS DAWN RIGHT-8 min. color P 
Presents the story of Dawn who is scolded by her mother for coming home late to dinner. Features Dawn's 
side of the situation -on the way home she bumped into a woman who dropped a five dollar bill and she 
tried to catch up with the woman on a bus in an effort to return the money. 

S-784 LET'S PLAY FAIR-11 min. color PI 
Problem: in fairness are illustrated by the case of Billy, who understands the rules of baseball but does not 
dlways know what is fair in other situations. 

S-623 LET'SSHARE WITH OTHERS-11 min. B/W PI 
Discusses dividing things, taking turns sharing through words and expression, and doing things together 
as essentials of fair play and thoughtfulness. 

M-922 LITTLE AIRPLANE THAT GREW, THE-9 min. color PI J 

Tells a story of a little boy who daydreams when he should be studying. Presents the universal human 
qualities of joy, boredom, imagination and sheds light on the pros and cons of self-indulgence. 

S-609 LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD, THE-n min. color P 
Animated story of the little engine that pulled a trainload of toys to the children on the other side of the 
mountain. 

S-191 LITTLE REDHEN,THE-11 min. color P 
Uses both art and live action to retell the fable, "The Little Red Hen," 

S-478 LITTLE ROOSTER WHO MADE THE SUN RISE, THE-11 min. color P 
Animated Story of the rooster who discovers that his crowing does not make the sun rise, but who acquires 
pride in doing his job of wak ing his farmyard friends. 

S-921 MY TURTLE DIED TODAY-8 min. color PI 
This story creates an opportunity for discussion of the inevitability of death and the continuity of life 
in a situation which provides for expression of compassion without sentimentality. 

M-960 ONE SPECIAL DOG-17 min. color PI 
The universal qualities of family love, concern for one another, warmth and understanding are apparent 
in this sensitive story about a Southwest Indian family and one "special" dog. 

S-974 ONLY BENJY KNOWS-SHOULD HE TELL-4 min. color P 
Presents the story of a boy who goes to a store with his mother and sees some boys he knows slipping 
tcys into their pockets. Examines whether or not tattling is justified in this situation. 

S-782 OUR FAMILY WORKS TOGETHER-11 min. color PI 
Discusses how family cooperation and planning can result in a successful week-end trip. 

S-785 PEOPLE ARE DIFFERENT AND ALlKE-11 min. color IJ 
Points out that it is easy to see differences in peopie but that people are more alike in the important ways, 
shows that all people need friendship and love, food and a place to live md that they want an education, 
fun and happiness. 

S^976 REPORT CARD-HOW DOES RICCARDO FEEL-5 min. color P 
A scolding instv^ad of expected praise for a good report card. How could it happen? By using the empathy 
young viewers will : ave for Riccardo, teachers can help them see that people do not always control their 
emotions. 
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S-932 SCHOOLPROBLEMS-GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS-11 min. color PI 
Pictures five typical school problems which dramatize decision making. The sequences detail how students 
handle tardiness, bothersome neighbors, cheating, working and playing with knives. 

S-366 STORY OF KING MIDAS, THE-11 min. color PI 
Prestnts the classic story book tale of the <ing with the golden touch, who learns that greed can bring 
unhappiness. 

S-25 UGLY DUCKLING, THE-11 min. color P 
Hans Christian Adnerson's famous fairy tale of the unwanted duckling who becomes a beautiful swan. 

S-937 VALUES-BEING FRIENDS-9 min. color PI 
Teaches the meaning of friendship. Shows that people may disagree but still remain friends. Emphasizes 
trust and helping each other. 

S-942 VALUES-THE RIGHT THINGS TO DO-9 min. color PI 
Presents a story about deciding what is the right thing to do and raises the question, should we do what 
we know Is right even if we might get into trouble. 

S-943 VALUES-UNDERSTANDING OTHERS-9 min. color PI 
Raises and discusses questions on value--how can we learn to understand other people better, should we 
expect them to change. Explains that when we try to understand how others feel, we begin to care more about 
them. 

S-940 VALUES-TELLING THE TRUTH-10 min. color PI 
Illustrates specific values as three boys walk home from school together, They spot a cement mixer and 
a man building a v^alk by pressing stones into the cement. Some are left over. The b: , s pick the stones up 
and hit Mrs. Jensen's window. Rod and Julian run, but John stays and tells the truth. 

S-941 VALUES-UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES-9 min. color PI 
Through a story of three boys, presents these concepts--everybodv has an Idea of the kind of person he is. 
Sometimes it seems like it would be more fun to be someone else. Each person, if he could really choose, 
would rather be himself. 

S-938 VALUES-COOPERATION-11 min. color PI 
Stre:,ies the value of cooperation by picturing three boys playing together. 

E-144 WHAT SHOULD I DO-THE FIGHT-6 min. color I 
Shows children how to deal with others who want to start fights, 

E-145 WHAT SHOULD I DO-THE GAME-6 min. color IJ 
Presents the problem of how to cope with playing by the rules and those who do not abide by the rules. 

E-146 WHAT SHOULD I DO-LUNCH MONEY-6 min. color IJ 
Represents the problem of finding an article and assuring its return to the rightful owner. 

E-147 WHAT SHOULD I DO-THE PROJECT-6 min. color I 
Depicts how work on a project with others and how not to end with a few dcing the work and the rest 
giving orderb. 

E-96 WHO NEEDS RULES?-11 min. color IJ 
Two episodes follow an opening montage ranging from the simple everyday rules of getting along to more 
complex rules of federal law. 
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Seven - Twelve 

K-221 ALCOHOL AND YOU-28min. color JS 
This documented treatment of drinking explores the social pressures and the drinking habits that can 
lead an individual into becoming an alcoholic. With objective pvidence presented, the student is faced with the 
challenge to make a mature, rational decision of his own. 

M-288 BEGINNING TO DATE-12min. color J 
Dramatizes right and wrong approaches to dating and basic rules for conduct on a date, stressing consider- 
ation for others. Offers help to the timid. 

K-222 BEYOND LSD-25min. color JS 
Presents the communication gap between the generation of teenagers and young adults, and the generation 
of those over thirty. Explains that teenage use of LSD is a symptom of this communication gap. J. Thomas 
Ungerleider, MD of the Neuropsychiatric Institute at UCLA, discusses seme problems of parent-teenage 
relationships. 

M-869 CRISIS HOUSE-22 min. color JS 
Covers discussions at a residence for people who were caught up in the drug scene and are now trying to 
find lives with greater meaning. Reveals the troubles, anxieties and aspirations of the residents as they discuss 
pressures and other matters troubling young people. 

K-345 DRIVIN' AND DRINK^>J'-14min. color JS 
This film deals with the effect alcohol has on an individual who drives. 

K-312 DRIVIN' AND DRUGS-14min. co.or JS 
This film deals with the effect that drugs may have on an individual who drives. It is important that all 
drivers understand that different drugs may affect them differen;*ly at different times. 

K-200 DRUGS AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM-18 min. color JS 
Uses aspirin to illustrate how the common drug works on the nervous system. Shows the serious disruption 
caused by narcotics. Discusses the effects of substances such as airplane glue, stimulants (amphetamines), 
depressants (barbiturates and opiates), and hallucinogens (marijuana and LSD). An animated film. 

K--316 DRUGS, DRINKING AND DRIVING-13 min. color JS 
Physiological and psychological experiments at UCLA demonstrate the effects that alcohol and drugs can 
have or driving. Animation shows effects on the human nervous system in this powerful and important film. 

Vl-778 EVERYBODY'S PREJUDICED-~21 min. B/W JS 
Presents a comparison between the kind of prejudices we all employ and the unreasoning prejudices of 
the bigot. 

S-910 FENCE, THE-7 min. color PUS 
This animated allegory illustrates the consequences of a single, inconsiderate act. The Golden Rule has 
wide application in this world of potential animosity and misunderstanding. 

M-830 GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING-13 min. color JS 
Explains effective group discussion techniques and organization as illustrated by a panel discussion by 
high school students about whether a more equitable and practical grading system can be achieved. 

E-99 HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT, THE-8 min. color US 
Presents a comic animated cartoon about a man who builds his house in the best development he can afford 
but then yearns for something that does not look the same as that which everyone else has. 

E-332 HOW CLOSE CAN YOU GETP-IO min. color JS 
"No matter how close you get to another person, you are still alone." This belief of Ann's leads into an 
intense discussion of marriage. Some people expect total involvement and sacrifice from both partners. 
Others feel this is ippossihie and even dangerous to expect. 

K-134 IS IT WORTH YOUR LIFE-24 min. color JS 
"Smoking is the single biggest cause of disease and dc ath in this nation today." This film shows how and why 
cigarette smoking damages the normal cleansing of the human lung. 
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S-105 JUNIOR HIGH- A TIME OF CHANGE-11 min. color IJ 
Defines some of the problems that arise upon entering junior high school. Acquaints students with the 
many resources available in school to assist them in coping with their problems, and suggests specific tech- 
niques for adjusting to their new ''oie. 

K-209 LSD-ATRIPTO WHERE-25mln. color JS 
Explores the reasons w^<.y psychedelic drugs are used and the problems caused by the use of LSD. Simulates 
an LSD trip as experienced by the narrator. 

K-225 LSD-INSIGHT OR INSANITY-28 min. color JS 
Doctors, scientists and geneticists discuss the possible effects of LSD on the chromosomes. Examines 
the psychological and physiological effects of LSD use. 

S-648 MAKING FRIENDS-11 min. B/W JS 
Considers three types of friendship-casual acquaintances, special friends and family friends. Uses the 
problems of three high school boys to point out ways people can make and keep friends. 

L-192 MARIJUANA-34 min. color JS 
The arguments against smoking mrrijuana are hard proven facts. Why, then, do students find challenges 
and reasons to justify their addiction to it. Sonny Bono, of Sonny and Cher, explores and explains in detail, 
the reasons for not smoking marijuana. Students are given an objective picture. The rational decision is 
theirs. 

K-223 MARIJUANA-THE GREAT ESCAPE-20 min. color JS 
The film shows that every marijuana user sacrifices control of his own will, judgment, and perception. 
The story realistically demonstrates the established effects of marijuana and emphasizes the possibility of 
psychological dependence. The unavoidable conclusion is that the drug can be an extremely dangerous 
"escape". 

M-353 NARCOTICS-WHY NOT-15 min. color JS 
Presents interviews with narcotic addicts undergoing rehabilitation at a state hospital. Depicts the dangers 
inherent in drugs and narcotics. 

P-331 ONE OR MANY?-13min. color JS 
How does dating in the 9th and 10th grades differ from dating later? How do you begin to have more serious 
relationships? Would you rather concentrate on one person at a time, or spread your interest among several? 

E-55 PEOPLE-lOmin. color PUS 
Shows scenes of people of all ages and races as they rest, work and play to demonstrate that people are 
different yet alike. 

K-224 SPEEDSCENE-THE PROBLEM OF AMPHETAMINE ABUSE-17 min. color JS 
The most malignant form of aj?use is vhe repeated high-dosage injection of amphetamine, one form of which 
is called "speed". In addition ^the physical dangers of hepatitis, malnutrition, and death are the psychological 
problems inherent in the life st^le of the "speed" culture and the user's inability to deal with his environment. 

L-172 SPUD'S SUMMER-A JOURNEY TO INTER-RACIAL UNDERSTANDING-26 min. color US 
Recounts the feelings and experiences of a six-year-old boy from Harlem making his first visit to the 
country. Reveals how his world broadens and ideals change as a result of his trip. 

E-324 TO PLAN YOUR FAMILY-15 min. color S 
A frank description of woman's reproductive system and of the most common methods of contraception, 
stressing the pill and lUD. Side effects and irrational fears are discussed. The interviews with women using 
contraceptives are geared to be understood by persons with all levels of education. 

S-116 TOWARD EMOTIONAL MATURITY-11 min. B/W JS 
Gives an illustration of an eighteen-year-old girl, faced with a decision deeply Involving her feelings for 
both her parents and a boy. Designed to help adolescents understand and control their emotions. 

M-222 TR0UBLEMAKER,THE-14mln. color US 
A story of a boy who turns troublemaker as a means of satisfying his own needs. Shows the interaction 
between the troi»blemaker and his peer group. 
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M-221 UNDERSTANDING 0THERS-I2min. B/W US 
Stresses that a person should be judged by his true worth and ability, rather than by his economic background 
and social skills. 

S-118 UNDERSTANDING STRESSES AND SIR AINS-lOmin. color JS 
A discussion of one side of the Health Triangle-this time the mental side-with emphasis on the pressures 
and worries of everyday life which can damage men's health. 

E-333 WHAT DO GIRLS WANT FROM BOYS7-9 min. color JS 
Why do girls often prefer to date older boys? Why do some boys resent girls their own age? What does 
a girl mean when she asks to be "treated like a woman?" 

E-95 WHAT'S YOUR AUTHORITY?-! 1 min. color IJ 
Two episodes examine the nature of authority and prepare the child to cope with the authorities he will 
encounter at home, at school, and in society. "Where Does the Buck Stop?" 

M-331 YOU AND YOUR BABY COME HOME-19 min. color JS 
Two mothers and two babies demonstrate the proper care of mother and child in both nursing and bottle 
feeding. The need for sleep, rest, exercise and the baby's handling, bathing, feeding and preparation for 
sleep are demonstrated. 
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SELF-AWARENESS 
BOOKS 


K~6 
617.7 
612 
Fic. 
395 
598 
614 
510 
395 
301.45 
301.1 
613 
613 
613 
613 
611 
612 
611 
612 
371 
395 
613 
613 
618.92 
617.6 
172 
613 
170 


Adier 

Your Eyes 
Aliki 

My Five Senses 
Bethell 

When I Grow Up 
Betz 

Your Manners Are Showing 
Brenner 

Is It Bigger Than A Sparrow? 
Chapin 

Healthy Is Happy 
Chapman 

How Many? How Much? 
Clark & Quigley 

Etiquette, Jr. 
Dunham 

Someday I'm Going To Be Somebody 
Evans 

People Are Important 
Farnsworth 

All About You 
Farnsworth 

Choosing Your Goals 
Farnsworth 

Growing Every Day 
Farnsworth 

You & Others 
Follett 

Your Wonderful Body 
Fryer 

How We Hear 
Gallant 

Me & My Bones 
Goldin 

Straight Hair, Curly Hair 
Hage 

How Schools Help Us 
Hoke 

Etiquette: Your Ticket To Good Times 
Irwin 

Finding Your Way 
Irwin 

Understanding Your Needs 
Jubetier 

Jill's Check Up 
Lapp 

Dentist's Tools 
Leaf 

Fair Play 
Leaf 

Health Can Be Fun 
Leaf 

How To Behave & Why 


616.8 Leweilen 

You & Your Amazing Mind 
162 Liberty 

The First Book Of The Human 

Senses 

500 Podendorf 

Many Is How Many? 
500 Podendorf 

Sounds All About 
728 Provus 

How We Get Our Shelter 
525 Radlauer 

About Four Seasons & Five 

Senses 
611 Ruchlis 

What Makes Me Tick? 

611 Sands 

Why Glasses? 
617 Schloat 

Your Wonderful Teeth 

612 Schneider 

How Your Body Works 
612 Schneider 

You & Your Senses 
612 Schneider 

Lifeline: The Story Of Your 

Circulatory System 
612 Showers 

A Drop Of Blood 
152.1 Showers 

Find Out By Touching 
612 Showers 

Follow Your Nose 
612 Showers 

Hear Your Heart 
612 Showers 

How Many Teeth 
612 Showers 

How You Talk 
612 Showers 

Look At Your Eyes 
612 Showers 

Your Skin & Mine: Story of Skin 
612 Weart 

The Story Of Your Blood 
687 Wonder Starters 

Clothes 
646.7 Wonder Starters 

Hair 

617 Wonder Starters 

Teeth 
612 Zim 

Our Senses & How They Work 
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S«lf AwarsnM 


K-6 (cont) 

612 Zim 

Your Heart & How It Works 
612 Zim 

What's Inside Of Me 


7-12 

395 Allen & Briggs 

Mind Your Manners 
301.43 Armstrong 

Questions Boys Ask 
301.4 Boone 

'Twixt Twelve & Twenty 
395 Beery 

Manners Made Easy 
301.43 Beery 

Young Teens Talk It Over 
301.43 Daly 

Personality Plus 

371.42 Ferguson 

Ecology, Conservation & Environmental 
Control 

301.43 Glendining 

Teen Talk 
613.8 Houser 

Drugs: Facts On Their Use & Abuse 
395 Lee 

Manners To Grow On 

301.42 Landis 

Your Dating Days 
613.8 Louria 

The Drug Scene 

301.43 Menninger 

How To Be A Successful Teenager 
395 Roosevelt 

Book Of Common Sense Etiquette 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS ON CAREER EDUCATION 


371.42 ASCD 

Life Skills In School & Society 

301.43 AiJCD 

Youth Education • Problems, Perspectives, 

Promises 
371.5 Bany& Johnson 

Classroom Group Behavior 
371.9 Bereiter 

Teaching Disadv5» taged Children In The 

Pre-School 
158 Blocher 

Developmental Counseling 
330.076 Clarkson, Kenneth & Stone, Courtenay 

Micro-Econon)ics In Action 
712 Cohn 

Careers In Public Planning & Administration 
371.96 Cohen 

Teach Them All To Read: Theory, Methods & 

Materials For Teaching The Disadvantaged 
371.42 Detjen 

Elementary School Guidance 
371.42 Division of Research, Los Angeles, California 

Guiding Today's Children 
371.42 Garry 

Guidance Techniques For Elementary Teachers 
371.1 Greenberg 

Teaching With Feeling 
301.31 Hawkins & Vinton 

The Environmental Classroom 
370.113 Hirsch&Pucinski 

The Courage To Change: New Directions For 

Career Education 
371.42 Hopke 

Encyclopedia Of Careers & Vocational 

Guidance (Vol. I & II) 
371.92 Hurley 

Poverty & Mental Retardation: A Casual 

Relationship 
371.42 Isaacson 

Career Information In Counseling & Teaching 
371.5 Larson 

School Discipline In An Age Of Rebellion 
371.9 Lore tan 

Teaching The Disadvantaged 


371.42 McDanlel 

Readings in Guidance 

371.4 Munson 

Elementary School Guidance: Con- 
cepts, Dimensions & Practice 

371.42 Ohisen 

^ Guidance Services In The Modern School 

371 .4 Peters, Shertzer & Van Hoose 

Guidance In Elementary Schools 

371.42 Peters 

Vocational Guidance & Career 
Development 

371.1 Rogers 

Classroom Discipline: An Idea Hand- 
book for Elementary School Teachers 

371.42 Rosenberg 

New Concepts of Vocational & Tech- 
nical Education 

371.43 Schneiders 

Counseling The Adolescent 
371.42 Shertzer 

Guidance: Techniques For Individual 

Appraisal & Development 
607 Silvius & Curry 

Teaching Successfully In Industrial 

Arts 

371 .89 Smith & Donaldson 

Outdoor Education 
371.42 Smith 

Principles & Practices Of The Guidance 

Program 

658.91 Stadt, Bittle, Kenneke, Nystrom 

Managing Career Education Programs 

370 Thompson 

Foundations Of Vocational Education 

371.2 Thomas 

Individual Differences In The Classroom 

158 Tyler 

The Work Of The Counselor 

371.42 WIggs 

Marketing, Business & Office Special- 
ists 
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FORWARD 


This project ''Independent Living'' vas designed to do some- 
thing about preparing the student to face his venture into the 
first years beyond -high school. There seemed to be no course open 
to all students that would teach him such things as how to write a 
check and balance his account. 

The team approach was an opportunity to use the best from 5 
different areas. We are grateful to the State Department of Home 
Economics, Business, and Social Studies for their interest and en- 
couragement to start the project. 

We are most fortunate to be aided in our project by qualifying 
for a federal grant. This has made it possible for us to share our 
experiences through this publication. Ke are especially grateful to 
Dr. Charli;>s Ryan, Director of the Research Coordinating Unit of the 
Bureau of Vocational Education; to Dr* James Muro, our evaluator and 
consultant; and to Janis Cross and Marion Mood>' for their valuable 
advice and support. 

We would like to give special thanks to Mr. John Skehan, Super- 
intendent of S.A.D.#22; Mr. Robert Rowe, Principal of Hampden Acad- 
emy; Mr. David Greenier, Assistant Principal of Hampden Academy; and 
to our guidance personnel, Mr. Martin Arsenault and Miss Veronica 
Barry. Their support has been of utmost importance. W'e are also 
grateful to local resource people. We have found lawyers, bankers, 
insurance salesmen, car salesmen, store personnel and many others 
most willing to give of their time to help these students prepare 
for the future. 

We want to give special thanks to Floyd Calderwood and the In- 
dustrial Arts Department for the printing of this booklet. Special 
thanks also go to the teachers: Blaine Atwood, Social Studies; 
Nancy Inman, Business; and Debra Fontaine, Home Economics, for all 
the extra hours they have contributed beyond the required time. 

Beverly Kane, head of Business Department; and Blaine Atwood, 
Curriculum Coordinator, Social Studies, were assistant co-directors. 
Without them, it wou4d not have been possible to carry out this 
pro j ect . 

Mrs. Glenna W. Atwood 
-Director of Independent Living Project 
Head of Home Economics Department 
Hampden Academy 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


Problem Area 

Consumerism has become a major issue in the lives of people 
today. In spite of higher wages, the consumer has a major problem 
in stretching his dollar to cover expenses. The wide variety of 
goods and services -available ^ the wide variety of quality of these 
and the wide variety of ways of acquiring these make for much con- 
fusion. The importance of this topic in the eye of the Vocational 
Deoartment of State Education is evident in the new title given to 
Home Economics - that is - Consumer Economics and Homemaking. How- 
ever, there* has been very little done to vitalize or update the 
means of teaching Consumer Education. Traditional curriculums seem 
to stifle new idea^, and meth'?^s. With the newer, freer programs 
suggested by the Vocational State programs, it has become possible 
to make use of new ideas. Since no one department has all the an- 
swers for consumers, it seems reasonable to assume that a cooperative 
venture by a number of professionals might eventually serve the 
consumer be. ter* Since every person becomes a consumer to some ex- 
tent, there needs to be a course that will be of use to all. We 
choose to call this course Independent Living since students tend to 
associate Consumer Economics to studying dull ideas and has been to 
some extent a "dumping ground'* in the past. 

Independent Living suggests that here is a course that will be 
alive, — where useful, needed, up-to-date information will be taught 
where any idea can be discussed if it is going to affect the student 
after graduation. 

Consumerism is a major issue today. The 1972-73 pretest, showed 
that only a small percentage of students had any significant knowledge 
of the subject. Results of the post-test showed that statistically 
there was a significant improvement in knowledge and consumer affairs. 

Activity Description 

This program uses knowledge already acquired in the field of 
Consumer Education and adds several new dimensions. 

This course in Independent Living is designed so that the 
student can find the contents useful and helpful. It is broken up 
into six broad areas: Food, Clothing, and Shelter; Cars, Furniture, 
and Appliances; Protecting Family Health and Security; Vou and the 
Law; Ways to Handle Money; and Ways to Shop. It is a totally new 
concept of introducing life :3ituations to ALL Seniors, who all need 
assistance in adjusting to this complex society. 

It becomes unique because of the way we choose to vitalize the 
program. If two heads are better than one, we decided along with the 
urgings of the heads of the various State Vocational Departments that 
three heads would be even better. Cooperation between Home Economics 
Department, So*^' .1 Studies Department, and the Business Department is 
the basis and key word in connection with this project. Basically, 
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the Home Economics Department will teach students in the area of 
household budgeting and comparative shopping, the Social Studies 
Department will teach in the area of the outlook of today's consumer 
and his rights, and the Business Department will teach in the area 
of accounts and ways of buying. 

The program is also unique in that we will not strive for 
homogeneous grouping. Students from all walks of life will share 
a classroom. 

The program has much potential for creating enthusiasm in this 
area, not only at Hampden Academy but in other schools throughout 
Maine. It has the potential of putting Consumer Education or Inde- 
pendent Living where it belongs - at the top of the list of required 
subjects for living. 

Since this is already a required part of the Vocational program 
there should be no problems for any school in trying this idea or 
something similar. 

Related Research 

For years, the field of Consumer Education has pretty much 
stood still in the high schools of the State of Maine. In some 
schools, it is integrated in the Home Economics curriculum, in some 
it is taught as a course under Business, and occasionally it is in- 
corporated in a Social Studies Department. In recent years, there 
has been much concern from the Vocational Department, As a result 
of a meeting with Marion Moody, Janice Cross and Ralph Bickford of 
the State Department of Education, we learned that a conference was 
held in the Fall of 1971 concerning this. As an outcome, a seminar 
was held in March of 1972. The state leaders in Vocational Education 
decided to ask the vocational teachers in Busiucss, Home Economics, 
and Social Studies of a high school to try a team teaching approach 
to teaching corsumer education. Thus, Hampden Academy became involved. 

Of all related research for the need of this vitalizing of Con- 
sumer Education, we feel comments made by former students point up 
the largest proof of need "I was lost when I found myself on my own 
at college'*, "I didn't even know how to write a check - much less 
balance my account", "How was I to know it costs so much to just live?" 

This last year has been full of incidents showing the desirability 
of being a knowledgeable consumer. For instance, rising food costs 
have made people more aware of the importance of wise shopping. 

By pre-testing and post-testing students taking Independent 
Living in the 1972-73 school year, we found that the students did 
gain in knowledge when there was the opportunity to study these 
kinds of things. 
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OVERALL OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 


Obj ectives 


Procedures 


1. The student will be shown how to perform tasks 
necessary for responsible living beyong high 
school . 

2. The student will be exposed to ways of consumer 
buying through the use of credit, contracts, 
budgets and comparative shopping. 

3. The student will be introduced to proper sources 
to use in the future so that he may continue on 
in the areas of sel f- improvement . 

4. The personnel involved will attempt to reach out 
to the community and other schools to share in- 
formation gained, 

1. Each of the three departments will teach the 
portion best suited to its particular specialties 
on a cooperative basis in 6 week segments. 

2. Make use of local resource people, up to date 
pamphlets, books, films and any other appropriate 
guides , 

3. We will attempt to reach the community and other 
schools through several avenues such as the 

fol lowing suggestions ; 

a. A workshop for other high school teachers 
designed to present the objectives and 
proredurei of the project is currently in 
the planning steps. Preliminary plans in- 
clude cooperation with the University of 
Maine at Orono Home Economic Department 
and Dr. David Xichols of the College of 
nduciit i on . 


b. Use Independent Living Students to share 
career information with elementary students, 
fpossible use of mini courses) 

c. Make video tape or slides/tape to be avail- 
able for use in other schools - probably as 
a student project. 

d. Adult education which would present a series 
of evening classes to adults of the community 
teaching much of the same material. (some- 
thing like the financial classes in Bangor) 
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Develop 3 or 4 specific model packages as 
guidelines for future ones. 


Write articles in such magazines as Forecast, 
Maine Teacher, Home Economics Journal, 
Business World and Business Ectucation Forum, 
Expected Contribution to Developing New Models 
of Voc actional Education : Hopefully having 
established a model program to be used or 
adapted by other schools, we can be of help 
in setting up such programs. 
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BUSINESS SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

Obj ect ive 

The student will be able to interpret and evaluate warrantees, 
guarantees, and service contracts. 

Procedure 

Visit stores, analyze warrantee and guarantee, use Consumer 
Reports, and Changing Times. 

Use films and filmstrips, overhead projectors, to illustrate 
values, points of legality, and satisfactory service- 
Evaluation Quest ion 

What is the criteria needed to interpret and evaluate warrantee, 
guarantee, and service contracts more effectively? 

Outcome Data 


Prc-test and post-test results? 

Do students underbtand use and values of warrantee, guarantee, 
and service contracts more clearly? 

Obj ect ive 

The student will be able to interpret end classify types of 
loans . 

F rocedure 

To compare 50-day, revolving and installment loans. 

To compute interest on the previous items with the aid of the 

truth- in- lending law. 

Have the students use comparative contracts to purchase the 
particular item he wishes to purchase. 

Have speakers for types of institutions to explain services 
they offer. 

Use of f ilmstr ips/f ilms , overhead projectors to illustrate more 

effectively consumer credit. 

Help to insure a good credit rating- 

To identify the different loan institutions. 

Evaluation Question 

What does a student need to know to be able to classify and 
interpret loans? 

Enumerative Data Outcome Data 

Case situations with multiple Can the student apply his 

choice answers, for classification knowledge to a given situation? 

of loans best suited for given Teacher-made situation test, 
s ituation . 


Objective 


The student will be able to identify proper banking procedures. 
Procedures 

Investigate values and useages of checking accounts, through the 
medium of business magazines, banking institution's articles. 

Tour banks for general introduction and understanding of banks, 
use overhead projectors, posters, checkbooks for computation 
and understanding of checking 

Students compare simulated savings in commercial and savings 
banks in stated period of time through actually going to banks 
and comparing. 

Evaluation Question 

What does a student need to know in order to identify proper 
banking procedures effectively? 

Enumerative Data Outcome Data 

Does the student know evidence Pre-testing 

of knowledge of banking services? Post-testing 

List ways of using money in this Do students show gaining of 

area. knowledge in this area? 
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I. MONEY AND BANKING 

Diff^:ient ways to pay for things 

Checking accounts 

Writing checks 

Bank Recon . statement 

Endorsements 

Savings accounts 

Interest - Dividends 

Full service banks 

Savings banks 

Choosing right bank for you 
Other bank services 
Stocks 


II. CREDIT 

Service Credit 

Credit cards (all types) 

Installment buying 

Advantages and disadvantages of credit 

Truth- in- 1 ending 

Finance and interest rates 

Credi t ins ti tut ions 

Legal trouble 

Credit Bureau 

Using credit wisely 


III. BORROWING MONEY 

Personal Use 
Car Loan 
Mortgages 
Studenv loans 


IV. WARRANTY 

Implied warranty 
Expressed warranty 
Reading a warranty 
Sales talk 
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HOME ECONOMICS SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

1. Objectivr: 

The student will be able to identify values and goals - what 
they are, how they change as time goes by, and how they are 
formed . 

Procedure 

A lecture and discussion will be used to attain a definition 
of values and goals. 

A questionnaire will be used to assess present values, wants, 
and needs. 

The formulation of future goals is incorporated throughout the 
course . 

Evaluation Question 

What goal3 and values have been identified by the students? 

Outcome Data 

pre-tes t 
post- test 

2. Objective 

The student will prepare a household budget. 
Procedure 

The student will make out a week's menus, the grocery list, and 
make use of a local market to check prices, arriving at a reason- 
able amount to budget for food. 

Lecture ^nd discussion to attain the definition of budget and of 
what a budget is composed. 

Make a month's budcjot based on approximations of student's future 
situation. 

Evaluation Question 

Does the student know the procedure involved in preparing a 
household budget? 

Enumerative Data 

How many students can successfully prepare a budget? 
Teacher evaluation 
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3. Objective 


The student will be able to compose an outline of comparative 
shopping procedures . 

Procedure 

Visit store(s), use visual aidsr give handouts, and have 
speaker(s) to make a study of shopping for quality and needs. 

Have students follow through the procedure of comparative 
shopping for at .least one major article, for example - a 
refrigerator . 

Evaluation Question 

Can the student show procedures involved in doing comparative 
shopping? 

Enumerative Data 

How many students can successfully complete an outline of 
comparative shopping procedures? 
Teacher evaluation 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


VALUES AND GOALS 

What are values and goals? 

How do values and goals differ betv/een people^ groups, 
and at different stages of the life cycle. 

What are your values and goals. (a questionnaire based on 
A Date with Your Future is used to help students sort 
through their own values and goals, see bibliog.) 

How are you going to attain your goals. 

BUDGETING 

What is a budget, what^s included in a budget? 
Different ways people handle budgeting. 
Doing a budget--see budgeting assignment in appendix. 
The food budget - 

What you should know about meal planning. 

Do a weeks menus, make a grocery list and check prices. 

COMPARISON SHOPPING 

A comparison of low, medium, and high priced food products. 
How to compare prices to get the most for your money. 
What influences your purchase decisions? 
Advertising . 

Store practices that "persuade the consumer". 
Where can you get consumer information on products and 

and dealer reputations? 
Comparative shopping assignment — see appendix. 
How to tell quality when shopping for clothes, food, 

furniture, housing, etc. 
Tips on furnishing and decorating. 
Gift ideas to save money. 

Other topics asked for specifically by groups. 


HOME ECONOMICS BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Date Kith Your Future ■ Money Management for the Young Aduit . 
New York: Health Insurance Institute, 1971 

Are You A Smart Money Manager ? Take The Test. ''Changing Times", 
Washington, D.C: TKe Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc., 
June 1970 

Better Buymanship - Home Furnishings . New York: Co-Ed/Forecast 
Books, 1967 

Collazzo, Charles J. Consumer Attitudes S Frus t rat ions in 
S hopping . New York: Retail Research Institute, 1965 

Consumer Education - Dynamics of Teaching . Washington, D.C. : 
American Home Economics Association 

Consumer Education in An Age of Adaptation . Chicago: Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. 

Consumer Study Units (sets 1,2,5,^4) . Wiscons in : Homemaking 
Research Lab. , 1970 

Consumers All . Washing to n\, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1965 ^ 

Cost of Operating An Automobile . Washington, D.C. : U.S. 
Government Office 

Crai^;, Hazel T. Clothing : A Comprehensive Study . Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1968 

Craig, Hazel T. Homes With Character . Lexington, Mass.: D.C. 
Heath § Co. , 1970 

Creative Decorating On A Budget . New York: Better Homes 5 
Gardens, 1970 

Engle, James F. Dollars and Sense . New York: Holt, Rinehart 
Winston Co . , 1965 

Family Financial Education Program (1^2), 2nd. Edition . Chicago: 
Cobak Corp. , 1972 

Faulkner 5 Faulkner. Inside Today's Home. 5rd edition . New York: 
Holt, Rinehart § Winston, Inc., 1968 

Garrett, Pauline G., Edward J. Metzen. You Are A Con s umer . Boston; 
Ginn § Co . , 1967 

Guidelines for Consumer Education . Springfield, Illinois: 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Guide to Man-Made Fibers . New York: Man-Made Fiber Producers 
Assoc . , Inc . , 1969 
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Grolier's Kit 

Hawver, Carl F., Ph.d. A Divided Responsibility: Family Budget Plan , 
Washington, D.C.: National Consumer Finance Assoc., 1969 

Homemaker * s Hints . Orono, Maine: Cooperative Extension Service, 
University of Maine 

How To Be A Better Shopper . Cincinnati, Ohio: The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co., 1966 

H ow To Buy - Home Furnishings Guide . Philadelphia: The Curtis 
Publishing Co. , 1966 

How To Manage Your Money Cleverly . Houston: Associated Credit 
Bureaus , Inc . , 197 2 

Important "Se aJ .s of Approval" and What They Mean to the Consumer . 
Washington: Consumers' Research, July 196 3 

It's Your Money . Washington, D.C.: National Consumer Finance Assoc., 
1967 

Just Married , Chicago: Follett Educational Corp. 

Kinney, Cle & Jean. How To Get 20 to 9 0% Off o n Everything You Buy ! 
West Nyack , New York: Parker Publishing Co., Inc., 1966 

Kirk, John. How To Manage Your Money . New York: Ben j amin/Rut ledge 
Book , 1966 

Leinwand, Gerald. The Consumer . New York: Washington Square Press, 
1970 

Making Hop.sehold Fabrics Flame Resistant . Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, 1967 

Mayer, Martin. Understanding & Using Economics . Washington, D.C.: 
National Consumer Finance Assoc. 

Meals for Thrifty Families . Cooperative Extension Service. 

Media & Consumer . New York: Media & Consumer Subscription Dept. 

Morton, Geuther, Guthrie. The Home-It's Furnishings & Equipment . 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1970 

Myths of the Marketplace . New York: Advertising Women of New York 

Nice People to do Business With . New York : Consumers ' Union 

Personal Money Management . New York: The American Bankers Assoc., 
1970 3rd Ed. 
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Scaduto. Anthony. Getting the Most for Your Money - How To Beat 
The High Cost of Living . New York: A Kinney Service Co., 
1970 

Schoenfield & Natella. T he Consumer & His Dollar . New York: 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 1966 

Shank, Fitch, Chapman & Sickler. G\Jide To Modern Meals, 2nd e d. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1970 

Sherwood, Ruth F. Homes--Today and Tomorrow . Peoria, 111.: Chas. 
A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1972 

Sixty- two VJ a ys To Beat The High Cost of Living . "Changing Times", 
Washington, D.C.: The Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc., 
May 1970 

Sturm & Gricscr. Guide to Modern C lo thing , 2nd ed . New York? 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Teaching Consumer Education . Washington, D.C.: The Kiplinger 
Washington Editors , Inc . 

Teaching Consumer Education & Financial Planning . Silver Springs, 
Md.: Council for Financial Education 

Teachincj Personal Economics in the Home Economics Curriculum . 
New York: Joint Council on Economic Education, 1971 

Vvhere Does It All Go? Minnesota: American Collectors Association 

Your Gift Planning Guide . Southf-^eld, Michigan: Credit Counseling 
Centers , Inc . 

Your Guide for Teaching Money Management . Chicago: Money Management 
Institute, 1969 

Magazines: Better Horrio s an d Gardens , Cha n gin g Times , Co-Ed , 
Consumer Bulletin , Consumer Re p ort s, Forecast for Home 
Economics , Family Circle , Good Housekeeping , McCallsT " 
Reader's Dige st, Redbook , Tim e , U . S .News , What ' s New In 
n: ome Economics . 

Newspaper articles also utilized: The Wall Street Journa l and 
local newspapers. 
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IF / HAD A /VillUOW DOLLARS 
IF OWLK / HAO owe DOLI-AJ?. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

Objective 

The students will identify some of the agencies and ways of 
obtaining legal help . 

Procedure 

By placing information in the hands of the students and through 
classroom simulation, the students will learn from materials 
from the Maine Bar Association, Pine Tree Legal, and Combat. 

Evaluation Question 

What are some of the sources of legal help? 

Outcome Data 

Pre test - post-test 

Test the students knowledge of legal help before and at the end 
of the course. 

Objective 

The students are to identify ways to protect himself and his 
family in the area of health and security. 

Procedure 

Use an insurance man as a speaker for information regarding life 
and health insurance. 

Students have to solve a hypothetical problem that they find 
themselves in. 

Students will be asked to identify the different kinds of n- 
surance and agencies available for help in health and sec.rity. 

Evaluation Question 

List some of the desirable types of insurance program? 
Enumerative Data 

Have students list and identify types and program before and 
after this phase of unit. 

Objective 

Students will be able to differentiate and to compare ways to 
buy new and used cars. 
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Procedure 

By simulation, the student will buy and trade new and used cars. 
Evaluation Question 

Students to identify desirable differentials and dealer mark up 
in trading cars . 

Outcome Data 

Pre test - Post-test the students knowledge of dealer mark up 
and cost differentials in trading cars. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


I. YOU AND TllH LAW 


Legislation granting full adult rights to all persons 

18 years old and over 
Ho\y are laws made 
State court system 
Feaeral court system 
Personal of the courts 
You, your job and the law 
Marriage 

Wheels and the Law 

If you are arrested 

Wills 

Contracts 

Law suits 

Leases 

Frauds 

Getting a lawyer 
Other sources of legal help 
Truth- in- lending 
Advertising and credit 
The bargain 

Promises by Seller and Buyer 
Spoken promises 
Wr ittcn contracts 
What arc you signing 

Implied ("unspoken and unwritten) promises 
Safeguards against frauds 
Advert i s ing 


II . INSURAXCi; 


Health Insurance to fit your needs 

Med ica 1 Insurance 

llosp i ta 1 Insurance 

Major Medical Insurance 

Surgical Insurance 

Medicare 

Med ica i d 

Life Insurance 

Term 

Cash value 

Soc ia I Security 

Unemployment Insurance 

Quacks and Medical frauds 

Die now - Pay later (Funerals) 


III. BUYING A CAR 


ERIC 


Checking out a used car 
Costs of running a car 
Car Insurance 
New Cars 

Base cost to dealer 

Dealer Participatory Advertising 

Manufacturers suggested list 
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Difference (what is reasonable profit for dealer) 
Car repairs 

IV. WISE BUYING FROM LEGAL STANDARDS 

Be sharp don't be cheated 

Read the label 

Sales and special buys 

Is there a difference between Brand X and Brand Y 
Over the counter drugs 
Prescription drugs 
Income Tax 

V. CONDENSED UNIT ON OUR MONEY AND HOW OUR ECONOMY WORKS 

Pov/er of the purse 
Federal Reserve System 
Economic Flow Cycle 
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SOCIAL STUDIES BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous, Be Sharp! Don't Be Cheated , Ginn & Co,, 1967 
Auto Insurance for the '70s , Allstate 

Barouch, Sam, Combat, A Ten Week History , Portland, Maine: 
Combat , Inc. , 1971 

Bassiouni, M, Cherif, Youth and the Law , Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1970 

Berger, Robert, Law and The Consumer , Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1969 

C ar Insurance , New York: Grolier Educational Corp,, 1970 

Changing Times ^ Washington, l),C,: The Kiplinger Washington Editors, 
Inc., Vol, 27, No 4, (April 1973) 

Checking Out A Used Car , New York: Grolier Educational Corp,, 1970 

Consumer Protection, Interstate Land Sales , Washington, D.C.: U,S, 
Dcpt, of Housing and Urban Development, 1970 

Contracts , New York: Grolier Educational Corp,, 1970 

The Costs of Run n ing A Car , New York: Grolier Educational Corp,, 
1970 

The Credit World , St, Louis, Missouri Vol, 60, No 5 (February, 
1972) 

Do You Know Your Economic ABC's ? Washington, D,C,: U,S, Government 
Printing Office, 1966 

Economic Man vs , Social Man , Pennsylvania: Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, 1970 

Edmund's 1972 Car Prices . New York: Edmund Publications Corp,, 1972 

Federal Dencfits for Veterans and Dependents , Washington/ D,C,: U,S 
Government Printing Off fee, 1972 

FDA, Opportunities with The Food and Drug Administration , Washingto 
D,C, : U,S, Government Printing Office, 1965 

FDA. Science working through Law to Protect Consumers , Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Govornnicnt Printing Office, 1965 

The Federal Reserve System , Georgia: Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, 1971 
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Food and Drug Administration. Requ i rements of the U.S. Food ; 

Drug^ and Cosmetic Act . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1972 

Getting a Lawyer . Ncv; York: Grolier Educational Corp., 1970 

Guaranteed Or Your Money Bac k. New York: Grolier Educational 
Corp. , 1970 

Guide for the Respons ible Consumer . Washington, D.C.: American 
Assoc. of Univ. Women, 

Ho w To Manage You r Money. New York: The Benjamin Co.^ Inc. with 
Rut lodge Books, 1966 

Huffman, Harry, S. Josopli DeBrum, and Vernon A. Musselman. Policies 
for Protection . Now York: Health Insurance Institute, 1968 

Kulkosky, Ed. Power oi the Pu r se . New York: Harper & Row, 19 7 2 

Lee, Albert. The IGO Gui de T o B e st Buys In U sed Car s , 1973 ed. 
New York: Bluntam Books, Inc., 1972' 

Life Insurance Fa ct Book, 1972 . New York: Institute of Life 
Insurance, 1972 

McCarry, Charles, "A Hectic, happy, sleepless, stormy, rumpled, 

relentless week on the road with Ralph Nader" Saturday Review 
Press in March 

Mahr, Michael J. Ed mund's :Jew C a r Prices 197 3 . New York: Edmund 
Publications Corp. 1972 

Money and i:conoir>ic Balanc<>, 5 t:ii od . New York: Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, 1962 

Murdoci), Lcivjroncc C.Jr., The P r j. c e System . Pennsylvania: Dept. 

of Bank Ri^]at:ions and Public Information, 1962 

T he Mysi:ery of Kcononiic Gr o wtii . Pennsylvania: Federal Reserve 

Bank^^ P: i i 1 ado Iph i a , 19G2 

Nicks, E a r 1 . A Bri':-f D esc r ipt i on o f A u tom o bile Insurance Coverag e . 
New York: Insurance Information Institute, 1973 

Nicks, Earl. An I !> trod uc t ion to "No-Faul t " A u to I nsurance . New 
York: Insurances Information Institute, 1973 

Report on Automobile v;:ir rant ies . Federal Trade Commission 


The Search For K cononic Soc u ri ty . New York: Institute of Life 
Insurance^ , 10 7 2 

Taking Out A Loan, Part II . New York: Grolier Educational Corp., 
1970 


Q^^' jgching Tools for Con s umer Ed . New York: Consumers Union of U.S., 
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Truth- in Leiidin.i^ ■ Pennsylvania: Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

U.S. Dept. of Health tducation, ^ Welfare Food and Drug Admin. 

Bur n Proof . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
TF69 

U.S. Dept. of tiealth. Education, § Welfare Food and Drug Admin. 

Cosmetics . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov. Printing Office, 1965 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, § Welfare Food and Drug Admin. 
FDA Approval of New Drugs . Washington, D-C.: U.S. Gov. 
Printing Office, 1964 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, ^ Welfare Food and Drug Admin. 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act As Amended . Washington, 
D.C. : U.S. Gov. Printing Office, 1971 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, ^ Welfare Pood and Drug Admin. 
First Facts About Drugs . Washington, D . C . : U.S. Gov . 
Printing Office, 1971 

U.S. Dept. ^ of Health, Education, § Welfare. How The FDA W^orks 
For You . Maryland: FDA, 1971 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, § Welfare Food and Drug Admin., 

rev. ed. 5. Read The Label On Foods, Drugs, Devices, Cosmetics 
and Household Chemicals . Washington, D.C . : U.S. Gov. Printing 
Office, 1965 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, fi Welfare Food and Drug Admin. 
Your Money and Your Life . Washington, D.C: U.S. Gov. 
Printing Office, 1965 

U.S. Dept. of Transportation. C ost of Operating An Automobile . 
Washington, D.C: U.S. Gov. Printing Office, 1972 

U.S. Dept. of Transportation. Tires ■ a Comparison of Tire 
Reserve Load for 1971 Passenger Cars . Washington, D.C. : 
U.S. Gov. Printing Office, 1970 

United States Treasury Department's Bureau of the Mint § Bureau 
of Engraving. Fundament al Fact s About United States Money . 
Atlanta: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 17971 

What Truth In Lending Means To You . Washington, D.C: Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 

W hen Boy Meets Car . Reprinted from Discover y , the Allstate Motor 
Club Magazine *~ 

You and The La w. Illinois : Kiwanis International, 1963 

You and The Law . Maine: Maine State Bar Association, 1972 

You and Your Money . Virginia: Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
1959 
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FILMS 


American Land Title Association 
1828 L. Street, X.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Title: BLUEPRINT FOR HOME BUYING (1971) 14 mins. 

Takes home buyers through the basics in selecting, 
financing, and closing with regard to purchasing 
residential real estate. 

Armco Steel Corporat ion 
703 Curtis Street 
Middletown, Ohio 45042 

Title: HEY, HOW ABOUT RIGHT NOW? 30 Tnins. 

Are youth part of a valueless society? Are elders 
stifled by so many rules and regulations that they 
have lost their humanness? 

Armstrong Cork Company 
Consumer Services 
Liberty and Charlotte Streets 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17604 

Title: THE LOOK OF QUALITY 20 mins. 

Detailed look at what goes into the making of fine 
furniture, both in terms of styling and in terms 
of craftsmanship. 

Association- St erling Films 
484 King Street 
Littleton, Mass. 01460 

Title: APARTMENT LIVING, A BETTER ENVIRONMENT TODAY 25 mins. 

Title: COLOR, THE MAGIC TOUCH 27^^ mins. 

Explains how tones of color can make a room smaller, 
larger, cooler, warmer, more comfortable, or more 
formal . 

Title: THE LAST WORD 20 mins. 

Dramatizes the complex business function of 
marketing for the home products field. 

Title: LITTLEST GIANT 94 mins. 

Title: THE ODDS AGAINST l^h mins. 

Correctional systems of U.S., detention, probation, 
imprisonment, and parole. 

Title: PERSONAL FINANCIAL PLANNING 11 mins. 

Title: TAKE ANOTHER LOOK 28 mins. 

Title: THE WISE USE OF CREDIT 11 mins. 
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From: Consumers Union Film Library 
267 West 25th Street 
Xew York, New York 10001 

Title: A VISIT TO CONSUMERS UNION 20 mins. 
Tells the story of Consumers Union 

Title: FOOD BUYING - EXPERTS COMMENT ON TV VIEWERS' 
QUESTIONS 20 mins. 

Topic - the high cost of living, experts discuss the 
problen, as it relates to food buying, on a TV talk 
show . 

From: Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 
256 Washington Street 
Mount Vernon, New York 10550 

Title: CONSUMERISM: LET THE SELLER BEWARE # 40 

From: Tord Motor Company 
Film Library 
The American Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 48121 

Title: CHALLENGE OF THE SEVENTIES: TO MAKE A HOUSE A 
HOME 30 mins. 

Depicts builder projects throughout the country which 
utilize space, environment, design and the ''planned 
community" concept to make homes more liveable. 

From: Modern Talking Pictures 
250 Boylston Street 
Chestnut Hill 
Boston, Mass. 02167 

Title: CARL-A-VAN 37 mins. 

Relates how to use, buy and get the most out of your 
refrigerator, range, dishwasher, washer and dryer, 
and local repair service. 

Title: IMPULSE 90 25 mins. 

An overview of a cashless, checkless society. 

Title: CREDIT 14 mins. 

Title: SOMETHING OF OUR OWN llh mins. 

Homeownership to residents of public housing. 

Title: WALL TO WALL DECORATING 14^^ mins. 

Importance of wall accessories. Old and contemporary 
craftsmen at work. 

Title: WHAT MAKES US TICK 

Title: WORKING DOLLARS 

28 - 
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From: National Audiovisual Center 

General Services Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20409 

Title: THE IMAGE CHANGERS 28 mins. 

Discusses relationship between community, the police, 
and youth. 

From: The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 
Consumer Services 
P.O. Box 935 

Fort Worth, Texas 76101 

Title: THE SUPERMARKET 12 mins. 


Filmstrips : 

CREDIT SOURCES 

BE CREDIT WISE 

THE CONSUMER DECIDES 

INSTALLMENT CONTRACTS 


Tapes : 

GROLIER 
BUYING A CAR 
CREDIT PITFALLS 
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RESOURCE PEOPLE: 

Extension Agents 

Financial Planning Specialist 

Real Estate Broker ^ Appraiser 

Better Business Bureau or Chamber of Commerce 

Industrial Arts Teachers 

Specialists from the State Departments 

tvOcal people - 

Home repairs 

Re t' in i siiing furniture 

etc . 

Insurance Sal esmcn 
Automob i le Sal esmen 
Ba nker 

SOU'RCnS OF INFORMATION: 

Consumer Information - Superintendent of Documents 

Consumers ALL U.S. Government Printing Office 

Consumers Guide to Washington, D.C. 20402 
U . S . U . A . S e r v i c c s 

Council on Consumer Information - 15 G\\7'nn Hall 

University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

Lducators Guide To L'ree l-ilms - Educators Progress Service, Inc. 

Rando Iph, Wi scons in 

%■ 

Lducators Information Services - American Advertising Federation 

655 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 

Family I'inancc Unit Outline - M204 -- Gillum Book Co. 

Box 4504 

Kansas City, Missouri 64124 

Free and Inexpensive Material - Council for Family Financial Education 

] 10 F idler Lane 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 

Grolier Kit - Grolier Fducational Corporation 
84 5 Th i rd Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Joint Council on Economic Education 
1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10056 
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Household Finance Corporation • Local 


Learning Packages - American Home Economics Assoc. 

2010 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Learning Packages - Home Economics Education 

212 Education Bldg. 
The Pennsylvania State University 
Univers i ty Park, Penn . 

National Better Business Bureau - 52 Chancy Street 

Boston, Mass . 

Sears Consumer Information - Local 

Selected Teaching Aids - President's Committee on Consumer Interests 

Executive Office of the President 
Washington, D.C. 

Sharp Shopper (Game) G99 - Gillum Book Co. 

Box 4504 

Kansas City, Missouri 64124 

Small Homes Council - University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 


Magazines : 

Changing Times 
Consumer Reports 
Consumer Bullet in 
U.S. News 
Time 

Reader's Digest 
Good Housekeeping 
Redbook 
McCalls 

Better Homes and Gardens 
For ecast Tor Konie Economics 
What's New in Home Economics 
CO"L d 

Family Circle 
Media Consumer 


Newspaper articles also utilized from: 
The Wall Street Journal 
Local Newspapers 
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LEARNING PACKAGES AVAILABLE 


From: American Home Economics Association 
2010 Massachusetts Avenue;" N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Any package each $2.00 

Student Sections 10 for $3.00 

Bargain Hunters 1003 Consumer Education: Influence of 

the ''Sale'' sign. 

Dollars for Housing - - 1008 Consumer Education; Buying a Home- 
Houses To Buy or Not To Buy 1010 Housing: Factors to 

Consider When Buying A House. 

New Lease for Living 1014 Housing; Renting An Apartment. 

The Consumer is King - - 1016 Consumer Education: Consumer 

Rights and Responsibilities. 

This Little Piggy Kent To Market -- 1019 Consumer Education: 

Types of Stores 5 Their Services. 


From: Home Economics Education 
212 Education Bldg. 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Advertising Appeal Miller, Sandra 30 pgs. 
Auto Knowledge — Olsen, Mary -- 18 pgs. 

Combining Resources for Educational or Occupational Training 
Atwood, Junce 33 pgs. 

The Consumer Makes A Choice Young, Hitomi 19 pgs. 

Introduction to the Home Economics Learning Packages 
Olmstead, Cheryl 52 pgs. 

Money Might Krantz, Anne 20 pgs. 

On Being A Choosy Consumer Miller, Sandra 31 pgs- 

Spending Plan Halliday, Laura 36 pgs. 
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TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Speakers 

Filmstrips 

Films 

Tapes 

Handouts 

Examples or display of examples 
Demons trat ions 

Class involvement - planning, preparing, shopping, serving, etc. a meal. 

Oral reports 

Field Trips 

Overhead projectors 

Long - range proj ec ts 

Roleplaying - See Appendix 

Games - See Appendix 

NUNAGIXG YOUR MONEY 

CROSSWORD PUZZLES 

100 QUI: ST IONS 

BUDGETING GAME 

ISLAND GAME 

AUCTION GAME 
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FIELD TRIPS WERE TAKEN TO THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 


D*Lor Beauty School, Eastern Maine Vocational Technical Institute, 
Husson College^, New England Telephone, Mansfield Beauty School, and 
the University of Maine at Farmington and Orono - All students were 
given the opportunity to visit a school or some place that tied in 
with a cajreer choice. 


Bangor International Airport and Bangor Travel Agency - Many of 
our students are interested in traveling. Career possibilities 
enter in here. 


Bangor Police Station - Tied in with ''You and The Law'' as well 
as careers. 


Banger Savings Bank, Merchants Bank, and Merrill Txust Co. - 
These were in connection with the business department concerning 
bank accounts, loans^ etc. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. - This visit served a 3 fold purpose - 
there was a visit to the credit department, to the appliance 
department, and to the furniture department. 
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LONG RANGE PROJECTS - CHOOSE 1 OR MORE 
ANY INDIVIDUAL CHOICE APPROVED BY THE TEACHER 


1 

Travel 


2 . 

Temporary living quarters. 


3 . 

The home you look forward to. 


4 . 

Career choice. 


5 . 

The world of advertising. 


6 . 

The future outlook on Cars and Transportation 


7 . 

Buying by mail. 


8 . 

A 50-50 arrangement for marriage as to work, . 

care of children, 


shopping, etc. 


9 . 

Mate choice. 


10 . 

Planning a family - population problems. 


11 . 

Ecology (pick your own phase) . 


12 . 

A plan for an ideal community (in your way of 

thinking) . 

13 . 

How to deal with people, proolems, places you 

are apt to meet 


up with. 


14 . 

Decorating your own apartment and furnishing. 


Id • 

Buying a car. 


16. 

A new self-confident "me". 


17. 

How I can use my money to make money. 


18. 

Drug Pricing and Drug Ads. 


19. 

Food additives, cosmetics, etc. 


20. 

A year between High School and College. 


21. 

Your own choice with teacher approval. 



A minimum of 1 long-range project will be required from each student. 


An example of procedure follows: 

1. Student chooses a topic - for example: Travel . 

2. Student jots down ideas - needs - confers with teacher. 
Break down into three parts and decide upon what part 
will be done under the guidance of which teacher. 

Examples : 

S. Studies - Study of areas of interest, monetary system, 
etc . 

Business - Carrying money, obtaining visas, etc. 

Home Ec. - Plans needed to go shopping, budgeting for, 
etc . 

3. Student confers with each teacher at beginning of 6 week 
period and must pass that portion of the report in at the 
close of the 6 week period. Student and teacher will 
evaluate together . 

4. Student can expect guidance from each teacher involved plus 
Mrs. Gove will help if materials are needed, arrangements 
need to be made to speak with outside people, etc. 

5. You may do as many other independent projects as you wish 
as a mini (6 weeks) , midi (12 weeks) , or a maxi (18 weeks) 
project. 


EXPLArNATION OF THE LONG PROJECTS 


Because we recognized the many different needs and goals of 
each student we wanted to provide opportunity for independent study 
to supplement the basic information presented in class. We asked 
each student to choose one major topic to work on throughout the 
semester, Ke are including one of the student's projects to show 
how there was a carry over from one department to another. Also 
included is the sheet of suggested topics and the preliminary plan 
sheet to be filled out by each student. The student was encouraged 
lO do other mini projects of interest. 

Examples of how the topics were broken down follows: 


Home Economics 

Travel 

Planned the trip and a study 
of foods, prices, style of clothing, 
housing, and ways of living in 
different countries. How much should 
one tip? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of the differk^-nt means 
of travel? 


I nfo, on Food Pri cing 

Compare prices of groceries 
at different stores from the 
same list. In one grocery store 
compare the prices on different 
brands of 10-15 different items 
(same size) . A. cheapest 
b. store brand c. most ex- 
pensive. Choose a few of those 
items to check for qualityin 
the different brands. 


Social Studies 


Underst;;;nding the culture of 
foreign people. Understanding legal 
aspects of traveling abroad. What 
protection is available for the 
tourist? 


1. Investigate Pure Food § 
Drug Act laws protecting consumer 
as to packaging, labeling, etc. 

2. Laws governing advertising. 

3. Common practices that deceive 
the consumer. 4. Eligibility 
and use of surplus fodds. 


Bus iness 


Learning about passports, visas, 
cost of travel, value of money in 
different countries, how to use 
traveler ' s checks . 


1. Food plans a. How they 
work - contracts - options - 
advantages - disadvantages b. 
rate of interest - include freezer 
enrollment fee - What stipulations 
2. Milk bills from dairys - eggs, 
cheese, juice - cheaper or more 
expensive. 3. Side of beef - 
Wise practice? 


(See Appendix for form used) 


STUDENT EVALUATION 

In evaluating, we have had the students write evaluations of 
each 6 week segment. We feel that the student's opinions are of 
utmost importance . 

Such comments as the following were helpful in improving the 
class as time went on. 

"IM like more doing and less talking." 

"The films should be spaced better." 

"Supply us with specific information such as which paper 
towels are really most practical for the money." 


It was encouraging that the students had so many positive 
things to say about the course. The following are typical ex- 
amples of these comments. 

"Th^ atmosphere is condusive to learning - small classes, 
informal class discussions, something happening every day thus 
eliminating boring, time consuming classes." 

"It's what life is all about." 

"Every student should take this course." 

"When I took the post-test I was amazed to see how all the 
information fell into place." 

"It makes sense. So many courses in high school seem to 
have no relevance." 

"There is freedom to choose what you need to learn." 
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TEACHERS EVALUATION 


HOME ECONOMICS 

I thought the first year of Independent Living was most 
successful. However, as with anything, I can see room for im- 
provements and have some suggestions. I would also like to 
mention some of the techniques that worked well this year. 

I found that the success of different techniques differed 
with each group of students depending on their particular needs 
and interests. 

The budgeting game worked well. The only criticism is that 
the game is oriented for a family of four and many of the 
situations presented would be ones the students may encounter 
ten years from now. I plan to revamp the game so it will be 
situations the students will be facing just as they get out on 
their own. 

The students evaluated the food budget, budgeting, and com- 
parison shopping assignments as very worthwhile. 

A major change that was suggested for next year and I hope 
to organize and develop is making the Home Economics section 
into more of an independent study type of situation. (For ex- 
ample, one day/week would be nine for lecture games^ similatioPG, 
etc. and the other days the student could work on various topics, 
or projects they were most interested in. 

I also plan to incorporate other suggestions the students made. 
For example, a short unit on grooming, more **doing** projects, etc. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

The strength of the course as I see it is that it was planned 
by students and staff to fill the needs of the students. It is 
constructed to be useful in the student's future as well as while 
they still are Juniors and Seniors. The course is designed to 
reach all students whether they are college bound or just plan on 
going to work after high school. It is taught using the expertise 
of the three departments making for flexability and a variety of 
teachers for the studeni:. I have already seen some students that 
graduated at mid-year that have told me how it has helped them. 
The long range project that each student did got them really involved 
in something of real interest and value to them. 

The improvements that I have seen from the beginning are 
getting the students more involved in some phases and less lecture. 
Films need to be better spaced and previewed. We need to better 
organize the first six week phase and the last six week phase 
because of the problems at the beginning and ending of the school 
year. 
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BUSINESS 


Evaluations : 

Communication is excellent between the student and 
teacher. The v;hole environment in this class is different. 
You might even say it is relaxing. 

This class is something that is not obtainable any place 
else in the school program. 

The student is free to discuss uncovered areas that seem 
real to them now — real things they can use. To the student 
this is life not just school. The student can see how this 
particular class will pertain to their life now and definitely 
in the future. 

Enthusiasm is an important element in this class, not 
only in the teacher but also in the student, and I believe we 
have this enthusiasm. 


Recommendations : 

Further organization among the three sections to avoid 
some repetition and adding things not already covered. 

Keep working at breaking down the departmental barriers 
providing a m.erger among the three departments. Interrela- 
tion of all three departments is important. 

Finally, the time element is a big problem. Finding the 
available time for the teachers involved to discuss the program 
after or before each section is of utmost importance. 
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APPENDIX 
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li. quarter - Teacher A - 2/3 

Teacher B - 1/3 

METHOD OF RANKING 2nd quarter - Teacher B - 1=3 

Teacher C - 2/3 


Rank : 

85 - Complete minimum requirements of long range project 

- Home work assignments completed on time or acceptable 
reason if late 

- Participation in class 

- Outside reading or observed. Submit list of what you 
read end o f each 6 weeks 

Newspaper articles - magazines - books - pamphlets - 
T . V . programs , etc. 

- Positive attitude show^n 

- Must have an average of 85 on quizzes or tests - may 

be taken over if lower if desired. (NOTE - we will only 
be giving quizzes to evaluate whether or not you have 
absorbed important facts. Our aim is to be sure you 
have this knowledge) 

Above 85 - Obviously, anything beyond the very minimum gives you 
extra points. A 90 for example, could be earned be- 
cause a student did the minimum plus showed much 
initiative in obtaining speakers, arranging panels or 
helping' w^ith bulletin boards. Another student has done 
the minimum plus participates actively during class 
time, showing that he or she is list"jning, observing 
and reading outside of class with appropriate material. 

Above 93 - A student might for example, earn a 96 because beyond 
the minimum, all work is of A quality. He or she 
participates actively in class, does extra work and 
projects of A quality, shows proof that he or she is 
making practical application of this course to his or 
her own progress toward Independent Living and so on. 

Under 85 but at least a 70 

1. Attend classes regularly and at least look as 
though you are listening. 

2. Complete 1 long range project. 

3. Whether you get a 70 or some numbers from there 
to 84, will depend on quality and quanity of 
homework, readings and class participation. 

Below 70 - No indication that you have tried, that you have 

gained from this class, nor that you have contributed 
to this class. 
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Because we wanted a reliable measurement of knowledge gained, 
we put together the following pre-test/post-test . The test is given 
at the beginning to all 3 groups and again at the closing of the 
semester. We also gave this test to another group of students not 
taking Independent Living so we would have something to compare. 

1. You have a rent lease and the owner now wants to change it. 
Which of the below legal agencies can help you? 

(a) A. A. A. 

(b) Pine Tree Legal Ass'n. 

(c) Maine Credit Bureau 

(d) Better Homes Inc. 

2. What is the name of the organization that most lawyers in a 
city or county belong to? 

(a) Lawyer * s Referral Service 

(b) Bar Association 

(c) Chamber of Commerce 

(d) Public Defenders Ass 'n . 

3. Mrs. Smith is 70 years old. She belongs to a medical in-"^ 
!:Ux'ance program for aged people, 65 years old or older. 
This program is called - 

(a) Medicare 

(b) Medicaid 

(c) Maine Medical Ass*n. 

(d) Doctors Emergency Service 

4. If a person is arrested, the next step in legal procedure is - 

(a) Charge 

(b) Booking 

(c) Trial 

(d) Sentence 

5. Which of the below things you should not do if you are 
arrested? 


(a) Get a lawyer whether you are guilty or not 

(b) Go with the policeman who arrest you, even if 
you are not guilty 

(c) Phone your family or a lawyer if you have one 

(d) Answer all questions that the police ask you 

6. You have 10/20/5 coverage on your car. This is 


(a) Too little 

(b) The least anyone should take 

(c) More than the minimum 

(d) Not enough 
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7. 


One basic element of fraud is 


(a) There must be knowledge on the part of the person 
who makes the statement that it is false. 

(b) The false statement must influence the person who 
was deceived. 

(c) The person deceived musu suffer emotionally or 
physically because of the loss . 

(d) A false statement has to be spoken. 

8. Bob insured his life for $15,000. At age 70, he stopped 
paying premiums. He was no longer insured. He could, how- 
ever, get $5,000. back in cash from the insurance. What kind 
of insurance did he have? 

(a) Straight Life 

(b) Limited Payment 

(c) Endowment 

(d) Term 

9. Jack was told by the funeral director that he would have to 
pay for all the things below. Which of them is required by 
the law? 


(a) Casket 

(b) Embalming 

(c) A death certificate 

(d) None of the above 


10. Major Medical insurance protects you against a - 

(a) A short illness that costs a lot of money. 

(b) All hospital bills. 

(c) All doctor bills. 

(d) A long illness that costs a lot of money. 

11. Blue Cross is a 

(a) hospital insurance. 

(b) surgical insurance. 

(c) accident insurance. 

(d) Pediatrics insurance. 

12. Pet has a bad cold. He goes to the supermarket and buys 
Dristan. He has bought 

(a) an over the counter drug. 

(b) a prescription drug. 

(c) the drug illegally. 

(d) a non-commercial drug. 

13. Bill gets a prescription from a doctor at the hospital clinic, 
To get the best buy, he should 

(a) Shop around. 

(b) buy at the hospital pharmacy. 

(c) ask the doctor where to go. 

iriSI.^ 5^ neighborhood drugstore. 
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14* Sally wants to stock the faniily medicine chest with such 
things as aspirin and first aid cream. Her best bet for 
quality for less money is to go to 

(a) her neighborhood drugstore. 

(b) a large drugstore in the city. 

(c) a large department store. 

(d) a big discount store. 

15. Dave wants to buy some aspirin. He should buy 

(a) a well-known brand costing $1.30 for 100 tablets. 

(b) the drugstore's own brand costing $.98 for 100 tablets. 

(c) a lesser known brand costing $.59 for 100 tablets. 

(d) an unknown brand costing $.39 for 100 tablets. 

16. Which of the following phrases most nearly defines the concept 
of ''individual independence'' discussed in class? 

(a) Breaking away frori home and parents. 

(b) Having enougJi money to do the things you want to. 

(c) Being able to control others. 

(d) Being self-sufficient. 

17. You have heard the term ''values'' used considerably. Which of 
the following phrases wo;.ld not Le an aspect of its definition? 

(a) Values are acquired through one's association with others. 

(b) Values change from group to group. 

(c) People who don't believe in God have no values. 

(d) Values determine your attitude trom day to day. 

18. Of the following financial goals, which can be considered 
essentially middle class? 

(a) One must save now in order to insure financial security. 

(b) One must work to^sard owning his own home in a good 
neighborhood so that he will eventually be considered 
a successful person. 

(c) Both parents are willing to work in order to provide a 
higher standard of living. 

(d) All of the above. 

19. Of the following financial goals, which can be considered 
essentially lower class? 

(a) It is better to spend extra money now and have fun 
with it, because there it> no guarantee that you'll 
ever have it again. 

(b) So long as one sees to it that his family is clothed 
and fed, he can do whatever he likes with the money 
that ' s leftover . 

(c) If it makes it easier, one should borrow money to 
pay today 's bills because interest and payments can 
be dealt with later. 

(d) All of the above. 
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Having evaluated the financial goals that are typical of 
both middle and lower class, it is apparent that 


(a) Financial goals along with level of income > ave a 
great deal to do with determining whether one is 
middle or lower class. 

(b) Both middle and lower class goals are impractical. 

(c) Amount of income has nothing to do with whether one 
adopts middle or lower class financial goals. 

(d) Only middle class goals are without fault. 

21. Which of the following is not likely to be a crucial factor 
in choosing financial goals? 

(a) Family size, marital status, level of income. 

(b) The Dow-Jones averages. 

(c) The expectations of friends and close associates. 

(d) Your own expectations. 

22. Which of the following is least essential for maintaining a 
household budget? 

(a) Simple, accurate records of spending and income. 

(b) Cooperation from family meiribers. 

(c) The amount of green stamps certain purchases can 
obtain. 

(d) Consideration of the nutritional value of foods as 
well as the price. 

23. When making a budget the average young couple should 

(a) Consider immediate or short-term goals instead of 
future or long-term goals. 

(b) Consider future family size and income changes 
instead of over their immedi ate spending needs . 

(c) Try to imitate what worked best for their parents. 

(d) None of the above. 

24. If a family has a sharply fluctuating incone they should: 

(a) Plan a simple budget according to the smallest 
amount of income they expect. 

(b) Plan two budgets according to the smallest and 
largest amount of income they expect. 

(c) Borrow money if necessary in order to maintain 
the standard of living permitted by the largest 
amount of income they expect . 

(d) Plan to pay the largest expenses when they expect 
to receive the largest amount of income. 

25. A practical and efficient budget must: 

(a) have everything figured to the exact cent. 

(b) be simple. 

(c) organize expenses day by day. 

(d) never change. 
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26. In evaluating your budget's worth you must not - 


(a) compare what you actually spend to what you had 
planned to spend. 

(b) consider how well it met your families needs. 

(c) go on a shopping spree in order to release 
frustrations . 

(d) work and rework it until it becomes suitable. 

27. Tom and Pam want to buy a table. Which one will probably 
cost more? 


(a) A solid pine table. 

(b) A pine veneer table. 

(c) A walnut veneer table. 

(d) A solid walnut table. 

28. Tom and Pam want their table to be strong. What kind of 
joint should there be between the legs and the frame of the 
table top? 

(a) Mortise - and - Tenon joint. 

(b) Butt joint. 

(c) Tongue - and - groove joint. 

(d) Dovetail joint. 

29. Let's assume a single man is about to buy these items. 
Which sounds like a bad buy because of spoilage? 

(a) A 2-lbs. box of sugar. (will use in 6 months) 

(b) Beef steaks. (will use in 3 days) 

(c) 3 lbs. of sliced liverwurst. (will use in 2 months) 

(d) A large-size cereal. (will use in 4-5 weeks) 

30. Fabrics made from the same fiber - 


(a) All have the same characteristics. 

(b) Don't always have the same characteristics. 

(c) Always have the same weave. 

(d) Alv;ays have the same finish. 


31. Sue has a 6-cylinder Ford. She always uses hi-test gas. 
What does this give her? 

(a) A lot more gas mileage. 

(b) A lot more power. 

(c) About the same mileage and power as regular gas, 

(d) More expensive bills. 


32. Jill and Peter took out a $20,000 mortgage at 8% interest for 
20 years; how much would they have saved over the life of the 
mortgage if they had gotten 7% interest? 

(a) More than $1,000. 

(b) Less than $200 . 

(c) About $500. 

(d) About $400. 


33. Joel has a job which calls for him to transfer locations a 
great deal. He just arrived in Bangor and doesn't know how 
long he'll be here. He assumes at least two months. He should 


34, 


(a) get a room at the hotel. 

(b) get a leased apartment. 

(c) get an apartment without a lease. 

(d) none of the above. 

The profit in $1.00 worth of supermarket groceries is about: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


10§ 
3§ 
25§ 
15§ 
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36, 


The institution created for the promotion of thrift and 
home ownership and that which specializes in making loans 
to persons buying and building homes: 

(a) commercial bank. 

(b) Savings and Loan Association. 

(c) mortgage company (Trust Company). 

(d) finance company . 

Highest rates of interest than those ordinarily charged for 
real estate loans best describes: 


(a) VA Loan. 

(b) FHA Loan. 

(c) Conventional Loans. 

(d) All of the above. 

37. Which of the following would NOT be considered a closing 
cost? 

(a) Fee for recordi.ng deed. 

(b) Interest on borrowed money. 

(c) Title insurance. 

(d) Real estate stamps . 

38. Which of the following is NOT TRU E concerning U.S. Government 
Savings Bonds, Series E? 

(a) Banks sell bonds without charging a commission for 
the service . 

(b) Interest yield is over 3 percent per year. 

(c) The only denominations purchasable are $25, $50. 
and $100. 

(d) Payroll deductions . 
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39. The "three C's of Credit" are: 


(a) character , capacity , collateral . 

(b) character , capacity , capital . 

(c) character , convenience , capital. 

(d) character , conscience , capital . 


40. Deductions from a debtor's wages is called: 


(a) insolvent. 

(b) attachment. 

(c) garnishment. 

(d) lien. 


41. Cheaper type of bank loan is: 


(a) revolving loan. 

(b( Secured loan. 

(c) Unsecured loan. 

(d) personal loan. 


42. Whenever Joe writes a check he puts the check information on: 


(a) a passbook. 

(b) a statement. 

(c) a stub. 

(d) a receipt. 


43. Which type of charge account has a service charge? 


(a) 30-day charge. 

(b) 90-day charge. 

(c) revolving charge . 

(d) all of the above. 


44. Interest^ credit checks, and insurance fees are part of: 


(a) down payment. 

(b) finance charge. 

(c) the balance. 

(d) initial cash. 


45. The truth-in-lending Act says a store must tell you: 


(a) the cash price and the credit price. 

(b) the down payment and the balance. 

(c) the yearly finance rate and the total. 

(d) none of the above. 
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46. Suppose you borrow $300. discount in advance. How much 
money will you get? 

(a) Less than $300. 

(b) S300. 

(c) More than $300. 

(d) $300 plus interest. 

47. Mike makes $280 a month in take-home pay. What is the 
most he should spend each month on credit payments? 

(a) $28. 

(b) $ 7. 

(c) $16. 

(d) $50. 

48. Jane brought a clock radio with a warrantee. After two 
months it didn't work. She should: 

(a) take it back to the store. 

(b) send it to the factory. 

(c) try to fix it herself. 

(d) buy a new one. 

49. Which of these institutions usually have higher interest 
charges? 

(a) Banks. 

(b) Finance Companies. 

(c) Credit Unions . 

(d) Savings and Loan. 
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To be filled out by student at beginning of Semester. 

Independent Living Name 

Long Range Project 

Title of Project^ 

Brief outline and description to be completed with each of the 3 
departments . 

HOME ECONOMICS 


Comments (by teacher) 


Date Completed Teacher ' s signature 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Comments (by teacher) 


Date Completed Teacher ' s signature 

BUSINESS 


Comments (by teacher) 


Date Completed Teacher ' s signature 
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PROBLtM ON SALESMANSHIP 


A salesman comes to your home selling vacuum cleaners. He has 
not been asked by you to come. He sells you a vacuum cleaner for 
5 295,00 plus interest and carr>-lng charges. He tells you that all 
you have to do is pay $ 20.00 now and $20.00 a month until it is paid 
for. He tells you the rate of interest is only 2%, You sign the 
contract and take the vacuum cleaner. The next day you decide that 
you do not want the cleaner and that he didn't tell you the true 
interest rate. So you write the company a letter telling them that 
you don't want the cleaner and that they can pick up the cleaner 
and you want your money back. 

Six weeks later a man comes to get the cleaner but tells you that 
you won't have the money back. You tell him you will not give him 
the cleaner unless you get the money. He says that he will not and 
that he will sue you for breach of contract. 

A few weeks later you get a summons from the Plaintiff Ritz Ditty 
Vacuum Cleaner Company stating you owe them $291.73 and that you are 
to appear in the Penobscot District Court on the next Wednesday. 

The summons tells you that the attorney is 


PROBLEM ON INSURANCE 

You arc now out living on your own in an apartment. You become 
sick and go to a doctor. He ;';-;shes you to the hospital for an oper- 
ation of your appendix. You are confined to the hospital for one week 
and then for one week at your apartment before you can go back to work. 
The last day before you can go back to work you fall down the stairs 
and break your leg. You go to the outpatient at the hospital. You 
are now confined to your apartment for three more weeks before going 
back to work. 

Pacts: Hospital $75.00 per day 

Surgery $65.00 per hour 

Anesthetist $35.00 per hour 

Doctors $ 8.00 per visit 

X-Rays $20.00 each - a total of 3 X-Rays 

Bone Specialist $30.00 per visit - a total of 3 visits 

Total for medication $45.00 
Use of out-patient $75.00 

Tell me your total medical expenses for these 5 weeks. 

Tell me your total living (apartment, food, etc.) expenses 
for these 5 weeks . 

Now tell me your overall total for the 5 weeks and how you 
plan on paying all your expenses. 
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COMPARATIVE SHOPPING ASSIGNMENT 


WRITTEN REPORT DUE 

Over the next three weeks, choose one fairly costly item you'd 
like to own (for example - stereo, tape deck, etc.) and check it 
out as if you were going to buy it for cash. 

Read Consumer Reports , etc. to find which brands and models are 
recommended as the best (read about problems found with it and 
others and weigh these facts against price and your values and 
needs) . 

Check at least three sources for purchase (3 types - for ex.- dis- 
count. Value house - Catalog, mailorder - Sears, well-known ^'higher 
priced" store). Check out descriptions, what included, price, 
warranties, guarantees, services offered, etc. (Show how and why 
you narrow your choices down to what, which.) Call Chamber of 
Commerce (in Bangor - acts as Better Business Bureau) to learn re- 
putation of dealer(s) - any complaints, how complaints handled, does 
dealer back up his merchandise? Decision. 

Include phamphlets , etc., if possible. 


BUDGETING ASSIGNMENT 
I ndependent Living 


A month * s budget 


Choose situation for budget - family, career girl, 
bachelor , teen-ager . 

Choose income situation - occupation, get a close 
approximation of salary - wages. 

Establish - Housing situation 
Car s ituat ion 
Hobb ies 

Any unusual expenses - circumstances 

(Remember recreation, entertainment - all work and no play,.,,) 

Ke will allow as much class time as possible, so I can give you 
guidance as needed, but I will not do your budget for you, I will 
help get figures, but use all resources availablel 


Do budget for one month (may have breakdown - some annual expenses - 
car insurance, etc,) 
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MANAGING YOUR MONEY 
(CUNA Mutual Insurance Society) 


Object : 

Borrowing $2,000 from Credit Unions- 
Repay this $2,000 loan to credit union and save 
$2,000 in his share-savings account. 


This game is similar to **Life.*' A vacation is 
picked- You could go through "hard times" and 
"good times." It involves buying insurance, 
credit obligations and emergencies. Wise 
handling of money for unknown and unexpected 
events . 


******************************************************************** 


Crossword Puzzles by Dr. Peter Yacyk of Rider College 

on the following: Credit, Investments, and 

Money and Banking . 


********:%*********************************************************** 


100 Questions 

Credit {rrrd loan terms (vocabulary) 
Consumer Study Units A-B-C 
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BUDGETING GAME 


(This is a brief description, if anyone is interested in further 
details feel free to call or write to me: Mrs. Debra Fontaine, 
Hampden Academy, Hampden, Me. 04444.) 

One can either buy or make a game of this nature. 

The budgeting game is set up for groups of four to play. liach 
group picks a housing situation, car situation, and a goal or 
luxury item to save for. Each group receives a monthly income 
for the 12 months of the year. After the group plans the budget 
fo.' the month, they receive a situation and have to decide how 
they will take care of it from their monthly budget. (For example, 
June - You have just received an invitation to a wedding and Mom 
went a little overboard and ordered a gift that costs $50.00.) 


ISLAND GAME 

Objective: This game will have two objectives. First of all, it 
allows students to think about what types of people they would most 
like to live with. A community is made up of people but wliat kind 
of people are desired? Secondly, the game will deal with group 
problem solving, decision making, leadership, participation in 
groups, and diversity of opinions. 

Time: 30 minutes (but should be preceded by the Auction game) 

Materials: A list of the same 15 character traits used in the 
Auction game. 

Rules: Divide students into groups containing about 5 members. 
Tell the groups that they were each given islands of their own 
containing all the materials and buildings necessary to be a 
"community.** Using the character-trait list they are to decide 
what types of people they would like to have on their island. 
They can pick only 5 different characters so therefore as a group 
they must decide which 3 traits are most important for the success 
of the '^community . " The mechanics of the game should be manipulated 
so that if a group contains three people, they should try to select 
only two traits or if a group contains eight people, they should 
try to pick cnly four traits. (in other words, not everyone is 
going to get his first choice) 

After the small groups make their selection (and if time remains) 
combine everybody together and play the game all over again. 


(Game by Mr. Gary S. Furst, 12 Natick St., Worcester, Mass. 01604) 
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AUCTION GAME 


Objective: This game enables students to examine what types of 
people make up a community v;here they would like to live. It 
involves diversity of roles, economics and committments. 

Time: 30 minutes. (This game should be played directly before the 
island game.) 

Materials: A list of 15 character traits dittoed for every student, 
the same 15 character traits typed out on separate slips of 
paper, fake money; (5 ones, 4 fives, and 2 tens for each student) 

Character traits: 

1. Someone who always tells the truth. 

2. Someone you can always depend on, who never lets you down. 

3. Someone who is never afraid of anything. 

4. Someone you could trust to tell a secret. 

5. Someone you know would stand by you in a fight. 

6. Someone who never gives up even if it gets tough. 

7. Someone you can talk to when you're not happy and who makes 
you feel better. 

8. Someone who always has good ideas. 

9. Someone who shares his things with you. 

10. Someone who can always see both sides of an argument. 

11. Someone who doesn't like to be pushed around. 

12. Someone who doesn't like to lose. 

13. Someone who gets even with people. 

14. Someone who buys you what you want. 

15. Someone who takes you places. 

Rules : Write the entire list of character traits on the blackboard 
and read them out loud, to make sure the students understand each 
trait. Distribute money and the list of traits to each student 
and tell them that they each have been given their own islands 
out in the Pacific and are in the fortunate position of being 
able to form their own communities. ''What kind of people do you 
want .to live with? Here is a list of some types of people. Can 
you suggest any others? (If so add them to the game.). We are now 
going to have an auction so that you are able to buy the people 
you want to live with. You have only $45.00 so you won't be able 
to buy everybody. You should decide early in the game which 
characters you want and save your money until we auction them off. 
You may want to buy only one character." (If you have a big class 
you may hold separate auctions or else you will have to add more 
character traits. There should be about two traits for each 
student . ) 

After carefully explaining the rules and character traits conduct 
an auction in the usual, good-hearted style. When a student purchases 
a particular character, hand him the slip of paper. 


(Game by Mr. Gary S. Furst, 12 Natick St., Worcester, Mass. 01604) 
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COURSE IMPROVEMENTS 


The teachers, directors, and consultant/evaluator , as a 
group presented the following suggestions for course improvement 
for the 1973-74 school year. 

1. Form an advisory committee. Include other teachers, 
guidance personnel, students and citizens of the community. 

2. Continue to use students for suggestions and evaluation. 

3. Meet as a group more often. Time is a problem but com- 
munication among the teachers and directors is essential 
and the more the better. 

4. Publicize the course within the school as much as possible 
for better understanding of what the course offers. 
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How many home economics students think that studying nutrition 
is exciting? How many students think that studying nutrition is 
in^Dortant? How many students develop better food habits as the re- 
sult of having studied nutrition? How many home economics teachers 
teach nutrition with verve or imagination? The available research 
indicates that the answer to each of these questions is a smaller 
percentage than home economics teachers would like to admit. Tra- 
ditionally the introduction to nutrition presented in the beginning 
home economics classes has had the reputation of being dull and 
sometimes impractical. 

A recent stucty reported the reasons students in a health educa- 
tion course rated their nutrition unit as less interesting than other 
areas of the health class. The reasons given in rank order were: 
(1) the subject matter was boring; (2) what was taught had already 
been taught in grammar school or junior high home economics; (3) it 
involved memorizing "useless" facts and technical vocabulary; (4) 
material was taught at too low a level and was covered in a superficial 
manner; and (5) the teacher appeared disinterested and presented the 
material in a dull manner. (#1, p. 62) It is likely that some of 
these responses could also be relevant to introductory nutrition units 
being taught in home economics. 

In another study vrtien some middle to lower socio-economic groups 
of high school students were asked v*iat they were interested in con- 
cerning nutrition the answers included such statements as 'Tfl^e hate 
proteins and vitamins — couldn't the teacher talk about bread and beef?" 
Q *We hate to be told what to eat; give us the facts and let us decide 

to do it our way. We hate to be nagged." (7, p. 14) Some other 


interests expressed included interest in dieting, questions con- 
cer^^^jig T.V. advertisements on foods and drugs and what to do if 
their mother didn't cook balanced meals ard they couldn't change 
her habits. (#7, p. lU) 

The effectiveness of teaching nutrition appears to be slight. 
The follovdng report from a study of sixth graders in Ohio states 
that, "the sixth graders had a basic understanding of the specific 
foods they need to eat every day and vrf^r they neei these foods, but 
other evidence indicated that the children fail to apply this know- 
ledge to every day living." (#8, p. 56) In a study conducted in 
Iowa in vMch nutrition concepts held by seventh and eighth grade 
pupils were examined, there were only a limited number of relation- 
ships between the scores and the amount of home economics completed. 
(#4, p. 11) 

Possible reasons why teenagers do not follow the guidelines 

for nutrition are suggested by Dr. Le vert on. 

"(a)Too often teen-agers have been given the idea that 
nutrition means 'eating v^iat you don't like because 
it's good for you,' rather than 'eating well be- 
cause it will help you want to do and becom. ' 

(b) Adolescents are not eoq^eriencing the nutritional 
disaster that adults are telling them will result 
from poor food habits. 

(c) Food is orJy one component of the busy lives of 
teen-agers and can receive only a fraction of their 
attention. What they need and will eat is not 
always available to them at places and times when 
they do eat. 

(d) Many persons i%no are in strategic positions to help 
them are not knowledgeable about practical nutrition. 
Some are actually misinformed." (#6, p. 15) 

As teachers we must keep our knowledge of nutrition up-to-date. 
It has been suggested that teaching nutrients in terms of deficiency 
diseases and isolated functions is obsolete, in regard to the com- 
plicated interrelationships of nutrients which we now know exist. 
It is further suggested that such teaching may encourage self- 
ERXC prescription and the adoption of claims made by the food faddist. (#3, p. 15) 


studies conducted by Huenemann to determine eating practices 
of teen-agers indicated that roughly one-third of the teen-agers 
studied had irregular eating practices quite different from the 
three-meal=isa-day-pattern. "Obviously a change to regular meal 
eating would necessitate a change in the entire way of life of these 
children and their families. Is this a realistic and essential 
goal for nutrition educators? Should hme economics and nutrtion 
teaching change its en^jhasis from meal-planning to bxjying of nutri- 
tions snacks and convenience foods?" (#5, p. 391) 

This project in curriculum development was undertaken to provide 
a somewhat different approach to an introductory unit in nutrition. 
The sequence and learning activities suggested, hopefully will lead 
students into an exploration of foods providing for "discovery" of 
information which they can relate to their personal needs, avoid 
preaching, and develop a feeling for kinds and combinations of 
foods that can fill a variety of nutritional needs. An actual 
experience with food is provided at the beginning of the xinlt to 
provide a tangible experience with food in relation to nutrition 
and to capitalize on the motivation of students for laboratory 
experiences. Learning experiences have been provided vrtiich will 
guide students in the use of reference books, rather than using 
the traditional assignment, "Read pages 1 through 8." 

This unit is designed to focus on the individual nutritional 
needs of teen-agers. For this reason, concepts relating nutrition 
to food storage, food preparation, and food costs have not been 
included with the intention that they will be taught during the 
planning and food preparation unit. The concepts of nutritional 
needs of infants, pre-schoolers, pregnant and nursing wc»nen, and 
senior citizens have not been included as these concepts will be 
more meaningful integrated into other units in the home economics 


classes. These concepts va.th the exception of nutrition for the p ^ 
schooler are likely to be more relevant to the student in the later 
adolescent age span. 

This resource unit has been planned to immediately precede the 
unit taught in planning and preparation of food. However, the sug- 
gestion could easily be used as a part of a unit in personal dev- 
elojment . 

The unit \>ras developed after careful study of several articles, 
pamphlets and books which are suggested as resource ^'cr teacher use 
in the resource unit. 
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introduction: resuurcb unit— jcpl/.-ilng characteristics of foods and 

Food habits 

This unit was prepared to be used in the instruction of 8th, 
9th, or 10th grade students as an introduction to nutrition. It is 
suggested that the total unit time be confined to two weeks or less 
and that other concepts of nutrition be integrated into other units 
in home econo.-iics. For this reason each teacher will need to elimin* 
ate some of the learning activities and possibly some of the objectives. 
Students should have time to explore each activity thoroughly and 
some students will necessarily work more slowly than others. 

It is strongly recommended that the two activities in which 
students have actual experiences with foods should always be included 
in the unit. This prov3.des for a concrete association vdth food to 
nutrition, greater transfer of learning and may serve as a motivating 
factor. 

Unit Concepts 

(1) Factors affecting eating habits 

(2) Energy value of foods 

(3) Identification of nutrients 

(4) Contributions made to health by nutrients 

(5) Nutrient content of various foods 

(6) Individual nutritional needs 

(7) Density of nutrients in foods 

(8) Variety of foods needed to support health 

(9) Variety of food patterns 

(10) \Jeight control 

(11) Nutrition terms in advertising food and 
food supplements. 

If it is necessary to omit objectives because of the time element, 

Q it is suggested that objectives 1, 3^ 4, 9^ and 11 might be omitted. 

ERIC 

™™"™ Any or all of these objectives could be omitted without disturbing the 


sequence of the unit since they reinforce concepts introduced in other 
objectives. 

The following references were used in developing the unit and 

are suggested for teacher use in prei)aring and teaching the unit. 

For additional suggestions of learning activities these references - 

would be most helpful » 

ILLINOIS TEACHER. Home Economics Education, University 
of Illinois Urbana, Illinois. Vol. XIII, No. 5. 
May- June 1970. 

ILLINOIS TEACHER. Home Economics Education, University 
of Illinois Urbana, Illinois. Vol. XIV, No. 1. 
Sept. -Oct. 1970. 

Pattison, Barbour, and Eppright. TEACHING NUTRITION. 
Iowa State University Press, Aiaes, Iowa. 1970. 

NUTRITION HANDBOOK FOR FAMILY FOOD COUNSELING. National 
Dairy Council, Chicago. I968. 

A SOURCL BOOK ON FOOD PR^'CTICES IJITH E1!FHA::IS 0^ CHILDREN 
AND ADOL^^SC JITS. National Dairy Council, Chicago. I968. 

WEIGHT CONTROL SOU^ Cb BOOK. National Dairy Council, 
Chicago. 1967. 

BASIC HOME i'^CuNOuICS—A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS Home Economics 
Series No» 1. State Department of Education, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

FOODS /NO NUTRITIUN~A GUIDE FOR TE/iCH:J?S. Home Economics 
Series No. 7. State Department of Education, Jefferson 
City, iio. 1968. 

The following persons served as consultants for this project: 

Dr. Beverly Crabtree, Home Economics Education, 
University of ilissouri 

rlrs. Mildred Hreadshear, Mo. Mo. Extension Nutritionist 

Mrs. Betty Carruth, Nutrition Education, Texas Tech 
University 

Recommended references for student use include the following: 

Leverton, Ruth M. A GIRL AND HER FIGURE. National 
Dairy Council, Chicago. I968. 

Gregg, \;alter H. A BoY Al'D HIS PHYSIv^UE. National 
Q Dairy Council, Chicago. I969. 

ilfflli^ RIGHT ii^TING—KEuFS YoU SVilNGIN'. Carnation Co. I964. 


WEIGHT CONTROL Ui CE BOOK. National Dairy Council 
Chicago. 1967. 

"Nutrient Value of Common Foods in Percent of RDDA. 
Prepared by Project H'JLDI (Home Be. Low Liter- 
acy Materials) Published in D-LINCIS TEACHUi. 
Vo. XIII, No. 5. Hay- June 1970. 
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BRT COnr AVAfWBLF 


Approximate 
time I ate 


Food eaten and amount { V/here I ate 


Who I Ate With 


APPENDIX II 
Sample Case Situation; Objective ffl 

Mary and Sue are sophpniores in high school* Tonight is the first night 
of the Regional Tournament and their team plays in the first game at 6:30. 
Mary^s parents picked the girls up at school after they had finished their 
music lessons to go to the tournament. On the way they stopped at a drive-in 
for supper. Mary and Sue nad double cheese burgers, french fried onion rings, 
and coke. 

Sample Case Situation: Objective 7/^16 

Jolene is fourteen years old and quite busy. She baby sits until 9*00 
each evening for a family with two small children. The mother works until 
9:00 so Jolene prepares the evening meal for the children and herself. The 
mother usually leaves a casserole or sometimes coumercially prepared pot pies 
or hamburgers to be prepared for supper. Last night Jolene prepared pot pies, 
french fires, carrot and celery sticks, and ice cream sundies for supper. 
Later when she got home she had a milk shake for a bed-time suack. This 
mornini? she was late and there was little time for breakfast so Jolene drank 
a glass of orange juice and hurried off to school. At Ivinch time she decided 
to go through the sandTirich line at the cafeteria where she selected a ham 
and cheese sandiidch, an apple, and an ice cream bar. After school Jolene 
had a coke. 
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Sample Bar Graph 
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" 7 COPY A"AIU\BLE 
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APPENDIX IV 

Checklist for an Adeqxiate Diet: 

The number of necessary servings are indicated by a symbol. You may check 
the blank beside each symbol if you ate a food from the general category in 
an adequate amount to loake 1 serving. 


iiilk, cheese, or ice cream 

(1 1/3 oz. Cheddar cheese=l cup milk 
12 ez» cottage cheese=i cup uilk 
4 oz. cream cheese=l cup uilk 
1 pt. ice crean^l cup milk) 

Whole-grain or enriched breads, 
cereals, macaroni, spaghetti, 
rice 




Meat, Chicken, eggs, fish, dry /T^^ 

beans or peas or nuts ' ^ • 

y^^^ . 

Fruits and vegetables 

(One or more serving may be raw) ^ . 

Dark green leafy or yellow '-^ 1 

vegetable or yellow fruit l/ji-.^l 


Citrus fruit or other fruit or 
vegetable which provides 
Vitamin C. 


other fruits and vegetables, ^ . ■ ^ 

One serving may be pota^;oes. (CZ^-----^ > "^7'^' ^* 


o 
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APPENDIX V BEST COPT WAIl/-^- 

Sample Pxizzle; Objective ?>9 



Other nutrients which function together are discussed in the booklet A GIRL AND 
HER FIGURE, American Dairy Council. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Textile iiulusiry is one o\' Ihc most iiiiportjni industries in several southern 
states, and es-)ecially in Soutli Carolina. Approximately 200,000 people (one of every 
four workers) in South Carolina are employed in the industry. 

The state's eeononiy depends heavily upon the textile industry with more than 
S 1 ,500,000.000 value being added annually by the manufaeture of textile produets. 

All people, as eonsumers, make use of produets of the textile industry. Look around 
you and see the hundreds of applieations of textiles we use every day. Clothing, automobile 
upholstery, furniture, earpet. drapes, and automobile tires are just a few examples of 
produets whieh eontain textile materials. 

The purpose of this teaehing unit is to aequaint you with the basic steps involved 
in making cloth by the "Cotton System." The "Cotton System" is only one of several 
ways used to manufaeture cloth, but is tlie mo.st widely used system in South Carolina. 




PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 


Upon completion of this unit, you will be administered a matching test in which 
you will be asked to match the names of textile processes with brief descriptions of the 
processes. Student" should be expected to answer 10 of the 12 items correctly upon com- 
pletion of the unit. F^or students not attaining this goal with the first viewing, additional 
viewings may be required. 


EQUIPMENT REQUIRED 

/ 

1 film^trip projector and one cassette tape playback unit or a combination projector 
playback unit. 


Do not mark in th is booklet. Mark your answers on the answer sheet which your instruc ^)r 
will provide or on a blank sheet of paper. 

STUDENT WORKSHEETS 


Problem A. 


Problem B. 


Problem C. 


Problem D. 
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Orientation to Textiles Filmstrip 

In South Carolina, the textile and apparel industries employ (I ). 
people. Circle the correct answer on your answer sheel. 


Now let's review the two processes you have studied thus tar. Fill in the 
blanks to complete the following statements: 


The (2). 


The (3), 


.process fluffs the tightly-packed fibers. 

.process removes trasli from the fibers and converts 


the loose fibers into a cylindrical package called a (4). 


Now turn on the recorder and proceed to frame I 6 to check your answers. 
Fill in the blanks to complete the following statements: 
The ( I ) 


machine opens the fibers thoroughly, cleans trash 

from the f bers. changes the flat sheet of fiber into a rope-like strand called 
a (2) and coils it in a can. 


The (3). 


, performs two functions. It arranges the fibers in a 


more parallel fashion and makes a single strand of fiber that has an even thick- 
ness at all points. The process by which it docs this is called (4) 

or averaging. 

Now turn on the recorder and proceed to the next frame to check your 
answers. 


The (I), 


.process stretches and twists rope-like and rope- 


size sliver into a smaller cord-size strand. It is then wound onto spools 
call'^d (2) . 

In the spinning process, strands of fiber are stretched and twisted at a high 
rate of speed to form thread which is known in the trade as \ 

The person who removes the finished bobbins of thread from the spinning 
frame is known as a spinning (4) 

Now turn on the recorder and proceed to the next frame to check your 
answers. 


The purpose of the ( I ), 
a bobbin to a cheese. 

The purpose of t he ( 2 K 
bobbins onto cones. 

The purpose o^*the (3). 


.process is to rewind the yarn from 
.process is to rewind the yarn from 
.is to twist two or more strands of 


yarn together in order to make heavier yarn. 

Now turn on tlie recorder and proceed to the next frame lo check your 
answers. 

3 


Problem E. 


Problem F. 


.process winds hundreds of strands of yarn onto a 


Thc(h 

beam. 

Tlu>(2> proLVSs coats strands of yarn with a starchy solu- 
tion to give it strength to undergo the (3) process. 


In the cloth room, the cloth is (4). 


.and graded. 


Now turn on the recorder and proceed to frame 41 to check your answers. 
Matching Test 

In the blanks on the left, place the letter that corresponds to the description 
that closest fits the names on the left. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
0. 
7. 

8. 


,10. 


II 


.12. 


Weaving 
V 

Opening 
Carding 

Roving 
Spinning 
Spooling 
Winding 

Twisting 

Warping 

Slashing 
Inspecting 


a. Puts the starchy solution on yarn 
and then dries ii. 

b. Separates the tightly-packed fibers 
as they come from the bale. 

c. Changes laps of fiber into sliver. 

d. Reduces strands of sliver in size and 
adds a slight twist. 

e. Performed on a loom. 

f. Checking the cloth for defects. 

g. Going almost 1 00 yards. 

h. Rewinds yarn from bobbins onto 
cones. 

i. Fluffs the cotton and puts it into 
rolls called laps. 

j. Rewinds yarn trom bobbins into 
cheeses. 

k. Makes fibers longer. 

I. Winds yarn from hundreds of cheeses 
onto a single beam. 

m. Changes fibers trom roving form 
into thread or yarn. 

n. Twists together two or more strands 
of yarn to make heavier yarn. 

o. Going over once, then back twice. 
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INTRODUCTION 


riic Textile iinliisny is one ot the most important industries in several soutlie»*n 
states, ami especially \v, Soiilh ( arolina. Approximately 2()().0()() people (one of every 
Tour workers) in South C i!rohna are employed in the industry. 

The stale's eeonomy depends lieavily upon the textile industry with more than 
SI. 500 .000.000 value heiiiii aiKletl annually by the manuraeture of textile produets. 

All people, as eonsuniers. make use of produets of the textile industry. Look around 
you aiul seethe hundreds of applieations ol textiles we use every day. Clothing, automobile 
upholstery, luniiture. earpet. drapes, and automobile tires are just a tew examples ot* 
produets whieh contain textile materials. 

The purpose of this teaehing U!iit is to aecjuaint students with the basie steps involved 
in making cloth by the ^X'otton System.** The "Cotton System'* is only one of several 
ways used to manut*acturc eloth. but is the most widely used system in South Carolina. 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 


Upon completion of this unit, students will be adniinistereJ a nnitehing test in which 
tliey will be asked to niateii liie names of textile processes witii brief descriptions ot" the 
processes. Students siuudLl be expected to answer 10 of the 12 items correctly upon com- 
pletion ol' the unit. 1-or students not attaininu this goal with the first viewing, additional 
vicwings nu'iv be required. 

EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS REQUIRED 

I iihiistrip projeclor and one cassette tape playback unit or a combination projector 
playback unit. 

■■ \ answer siicet per student. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MEDIA 

Textile Tcac/ihiii Klf, available from American Textile Manufacturers Institute. Inc., 
1501 .lohnston Building. Charlotte. North Carolina 28202, 

The Siory of Cotton, Tcaeliin^^ Kit. National Cotton Council. 1918 N. Parkway. 
Memphis. Tennessee 38112. 


ADMINISTERING THE UNIT 

1 . Set up the projector with the focus frame (I'rame 1 ). 

2. Advance projeclor to Frame 2 Orientation to Textiles. 

3. .Set up a cassette tape recorder or cassette player unit. Place the cassette labeled 
"Orientanon to Textiles" in the unit. 

4. Provide students with booklet entitled. "Orientation to Textiles - Student Work- 
sheets'' and an answer sheet (to be reproduced locally from page 9 of Teacher's 
Guide). 

5. Switeh on the tape recorder and start tne lesson. 

(>. Upon completion of unit, check results of matchijig fest. An answer key is on 
page 10 of the Teacher's Guide. 


*NOTE TO TEACHER: 

Reproduce the answer sheet form on page 9 and provide each student with a copy 
prior to viewing the filmstrip. 


FILMSTRIP NARRATION 


F ram e f^Vr^UJA^O 

1 l-ocus 

2 Oricntiition to Textiles. As you view tiiis lesson, iicivance tiie projeetor to tiie 
next rmiiie wiien you iiear tiiis signal. 

3 Produeed hy Voeational l-dueation Media C enter. Clenison University. Clemson, 
South Carolina I'H^M in eooperation with OlYiee of Voeational lidueation. 
State Department of lidueation. (blumbia. South Carolina 29201. 

4 All of us depend upon the textile indu.stry to provide us with the many products 
we u.se every day. 

5 Textile products are used extensively in our homes for decoration and comtbrt. 

() Textile materials are used in numuracturing the tires we use on trucks, tractors 

and automobiles. 

7 We depend upon the textile indu.stry to produce materials tbr making our 
clothing. The industry produces thous;uids of styles and colors of fabrics tor 
the clothing industry. 

8 America \s .space program has depended heavily upon the textile industry to 
produce special types of fabrics tbr the unique demands of space exploration. 
This slide shows an astronaut walking on the surface of the moon. His suit 
was made of special fiberglas fabric manufactured especially for the space 
program by the textile industry. 

9 These parachutes which made possible the safe landing of astronauts returning 
from the moon are products of the American textile industry. 

10 South Caro!ina\s economy depends heavily upon the textile industry. Approx- 

imately 200.000 South Carolinians are employed in the textile and apparel 
industries. In fact, one of every four workers employed in South Carolina 
works in textiles. 

I I This modern textile factory located in the piedmont section of South Carolina 

is one of the largest such plants in the world. This plant converts cotton and 
man-made fibers into cloth. The cloth is then made into sheets and pillow 
cases or sold in large quantities to other companies who will make it into 
finished goods. 

12 Fibers such as cotton which are used for making cloth come into the factory 

in tightly-wrapped packages called bales. The first step in the making of cloth 
is loosening or .separating the tightly-packed fibers hy a process called opening. 
The machines in this .scene are openers. The unopened bale in the center and 
the opened bale to the left are man-made fibers. Note how bright and white 
the.se fillers are. Cotton fibers are in the opening machine on the right. Notice 
the difference in the color of the cotton and the man-made fibers. The cotton 
fibers have a dull greyish appearance. 


Frame Na r ra t io ii C« mi ( in iscd -.^ 

1.' Were wo soc ribors !"rt)ni a h;ilo iXMne tossed if^fvio an opomiiru: nuichinc whicli 

vvill soparalo anil Wiii'f up \hc t'ilv^"^ Ro'n. i^^'xm' ihc opcmng m idlines or 
■iponcirs loc^scii iho liglitly-paoKvJ ' ncr^ and *:ulY Ihcirn. 

4 I ' in.K'hiiic is called d pickvr. lit clcan> irash troni ahc fibers and arranges 

ll' mass of TibeM s into a flat sheet Vhen liis fku sIkvi is rolled up into a. iroll 
V..' . d a hp. In review, the picker pii.'king process clc^iiins the fibers. Ifoinns 
(hcni itito a fla^ sheet anil rolls the sheet up mio a roll Cvtllcd a lap. 

Ifi Slop the recorder and answer the Liuesiio.ns m Vvohkm A on |Xigc, 3 of the 

worksheets. 

1{> Check your answers. If your xUiswei^ are cv>Trect..:go on to the next IVame. It 

not , stop the recorder when \ .)u hear the tone and correct your answers before 
restartt^^. 

i" The lap Iroir^j the pM^ker i placed in Ihi^ machine which is called a card. 

The cantinv: machine Joes \- air thn..:^; 

^ (I ) It opens the fibers llK)roui!hly, 

(2) It cleans the libers of trash and tufts of fiber. 

(3) It changes the flail shed of fibers in(o a rope-like form called a stiver. 

(4) It coils the sliver into a tall CvUi. A can of sliver is seen at ttie right in the 
picture. 

In Tins slide shows a length of ^.l^rvcr as it appears when it conies from the card. 

This is a drawini: frame, lit does tw^> lte"^s; 

rirst, it mades the tibers more parallel, and 
Second, it produces a Ni^^v^v^r of consistent thiclkness. 

20 The major purpose of the drawing process is to even out the thick 4ind thin 
spots in strands of sliver. In the draw ^ft^ process. s;.*\oral strands of tiltiiis uneven 
siivcr are blended together to form one strand oi more even sjivcr. This 
process is called doubling or averaging. Reniemlx^r the purpose of the drawing 
process is to make strands of sliver with even thickness, 

21 Stop the recorder and answer the questions in FVoblem \l on page of your 
worksheet. 

22 Cheek your answers and if all are correct, advance the projector to the next 
frame. If your answers are incorrect, stop the recorder when you hear the 
tone and correct your answers before restarting. 

23 These machines are roving frames. They take the ropedikc sliver which comes 
from the drawing frame, stretch it. twist it. and make it into much smaller 
strands called roving. The, roN ing is then wound onto spools called bobbins. 

24 Here we see a strand of roving and a bobbin filled with it. In the spinning 
process which comes next, the bobbins of roving will be made into thread 
which is called yarn. 
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25 This is a spiiuiiiii: tVaiiic. You sec bobbins ol" roviiiii at tlic top of tlic machine. 

The roving is stictched by means of drurting rollers and the fibers are spun at 
a hiah rate of speed into thread and wound onto bobbins. The thread which 
is made in the spiniiiiii: princess is conunonly known as yarn. 

2h riiis man is a spinniiia doffcr. lie removes full bobbins of yarn from the spin- 

ning frame and replaces these with empty bobbins. Recently, mechanical 
doffcrs have been developed and are now in use in a few plants in South 
Carolina. 

27 Stop the recorder and answer the cjuestions in Problem (* on paue 3 of the 

worksheets. 

2H Here are the answers you should have given. If your answers are correct, go 

on to the next frame. If not. stop the recorder when you hear the tone and 
correct your answers before restarting. 

2^) The spooling process rewinds the yarn from bobbins like the ones on the left 

onto tubes to form packaues called cheeses like the one on the right. 

M) This machine is a spooler. It winds the yarn from several bobbins onto short 

spools to form packages of yarn called cheeses. I et's review that the spooler 
winds yarn from bobbins into packages called cheeses. 

31 Some yarn from the spinning process is rewound from the bobbins onto cones 

instead of cheeses. Here we have bobbins of yarn on the left, an empty cone 
in the center and full cone on the right. 

?2 This machine is a winder. It winds yarn from bobbins onto cone-shaped spools. 

Yarn may be put up in these packages if it is to be sold commercially or if it is 
io undergo the twisting and warping processes later. Remember the winder 
wnnis yarn from bobbins onto spools called cones. 

33 l-"or some applications, heavy yarn is ;"ieeded. To obtain this heavy yarn, two 
or more strands of yarn arc twisted together on twisting machines such as this 
one. Yarn from the cheeses at ihc top of the machine are twisted together and 
wound on bobbins. Keep in mind this fact the purpose of the twisting pro- 
cess is to make heavier yarn. 

34 Stop the recorder and answer the questions in Problem D on page 3 of the 
worksheets. 

35 Check your answers. If your answers are correct, go on to the next frame. 
If not. stop the recording when yju hear the tone and correct your answers 
before restarting. 

3() This machine is a warper. It winds hundreds of strands of yarn side by side 

on a large drum called a beam. The strands come from cheeses which are 
mounted on the rack at the rear called a creel. The purpose of the warper 
or warping process is to place hundreds of strands of yarn side by side on a 
large spool called a beam. 


Narratto n, Co ntinued 


This is a slasher or slasliing nuu'liinc. In the slashing process, the strands of 
yarn are coated witli a starchy liquid and dried on stcani-heated drums. This 
gives the ymn the protective* coating it will need for the weaving process. Let's 
repeat that the slashiiig process coats the strands with a liquid which when 
dried gives a tough coating. 

This loom niakes cloth by interlacing strands of warp yarn ( which runs length- 
wise) with filling yarn (which runs crosswise). In the weaving process, the 
warp yarn is slowly unrolled from the large loom beam, and the filling yarn 
is interlaced by a shuttle or other device which travels rapidly back and forth 
across the loom. 

This is the cloth room. Here all cloth made in the plant is inspeetec^: by these 
inspectors who correct minor defects, mark defects which can't be corrected 
and grade the cloth. To make it easier for thcjii to inspect the cloth, the room 
is darkened and the cloth moves over a bacKliglUed inspection frame in front 
of the inspector. The cloth at this point is called grey goods because of its 
dirty appearance. The grey goods may undergo several finishing processes 
(bleaching, dyeing, and printing) before it can be made into finished articles. 

Stop the recorder and answer the questions in Problem li on page 4 of the 
worksheets. 

Check your answers. If you have all the answers correct, go on to the next 
frame. If not, stop the recording when you hear the tone and correct your 
answers before restarting. 

In this lesson, you have studied the steps which many textile plants follow in 
making cloth. Yet, you have viewed only a small portion of the work per- 
formed in the industry. You have been shown only one ,sysLem used to make 
fibers into cloth. As you pursue further study in textiles, you will learn other 
systems which are used. After viewing the next frame, stop the recorder and 
complete the matching test on page 4 of the worksheets. Have your instructor 
check your work. 

Appreciation is expressed to J. P. Stevens & Co,, Inc., for their assistance in 
preparing this unit. 


THE END. 


STUDtNT WGSKSHLIiTS 
Orien tation to Tex tiles t Mlmst rip 

Problem A. In South ('jrolin:i. the textile and apparel industries employ (I ) 

people, ( irele the eorreel answer on your answer sheet. 

Now let's review the two proeesses you have studied lluis Tar. Fillin the 
IManks to eomplete the following statements: 

'! he il) proeess t'lulTs the tight ly-paeketl t'ihers. 


The {}) proeess removes trash troni the fibers and eonvert.s 

the loose fibers into a eyiindrieal package ealled a (4) . 

Now turn or the reeortler and proeeed to frame \b to eheek your answers. 

Problem B. h ill in the hlank> to eomplete the follow ing statements; 

The (I) maehine opens the fibers thoroughly, eleans trash 

from the I'ihers. ehanges the flat sheet of filler into a rope-like strand exiled 
a (2) and eoilsit in ii ean. 

The (3) pertorms two functions. It arranges the fibers in a 

more parallel fashion and makes a single strand of fiber that has an even thick- 
ness at all points. The proeess by which it does this is called (4) ^ 

or averaging. 

Now turn on ;he recorder and proeeed to the next frame to check your 
answers. 


Problem C. The (I) process stretches and twists rope4ike and rope- 
size sliver into a smaller cord-size strand. It is then wound onto spools 
ealled (2) . 

In the spinning proeess. strands of fiber are stretched and twisted at a high 
rale of speed to Ibrm thread which is known in the trade as (3) 

The person who removes the finished l^obbins of thread from the spinning 
frame is known as a spinning (4) . 

Now turn on the recorder lind proceed to the next frame to check your 
answers. 

Problem D. The purpose of the ( I ) proeess is to rewind the yarn from 

a bobbin to a cheese. 

The purpose of the (2) nrneess is to rewind the yarn from 

bobbins onto cones. 

The purpose of the (3) is to twist two or more strands of 

yarn together in order to make heavier yarn. 

Now turn on the recorder and proceed to the next frame to check your 
answers. 
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Problem E. 


Problem F. 


, process winds lumdreds of strands of yarn onto a 


The (1 ) 

beam. 

The ( 2 ) pv jlvss eoals strands ol* yarn with a starchy solu- 
tion to give it strengtii to undergo tiie (3) process. 


In tile cloth room, tiie clotii is (4), 


, and graded. 


Now turn on the recorder and proceed to frame 41 to checlc your answers. 
Matching Test 

In the blanks on the left, place the letter that corresponds to the description 
that closest fiK the names on the left. 


1 . Weavi:m 

2. Picking 

3. Opening 

4. Carding 


5. 
(>. 
7. 
8. 


10. 


II, 


Roving 
Spinning 
Spooling 
Winding 

Twisting 

Warping 

Slashing 
Inspecting 


a. Puts the starchy soliition on yarn 
and then dries it. 

b. Separates the tightly-packed fibers 
as they come from the bale. 

c. Changes laps of fiber into sliver. 

d. Reduces strands of sliver in size and 
adds a slight twist. 

e. Performed on a loom. 

f. Checking the cloth for defects. 

g. Going almost 1 00 yards. 

h. Rewinds yarn from bobbins onto 
cones. 

i. Fluffs the cottoi" and puts it into 
rolls called laps. 

j. Rewinds yarn from bobbins into 
cheeses, 

k. Makes fibers longer. 

I. Winds yarn from hundreds of cheeses 
onto a single beam. 

m. Changes fibers from roving form 
into thread or yarn. 

n. Twists together two or more strands 
of yarn to make heavier yarn. 

o. Going over once, then back twice. 
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NOTt TO TEACHER: 

Reproduce this form and provide each student with a copy prior to the lesson. 


ANSWER SHEET FOR STUDENT WORKSHEETS 
Or ientation to Textiles Filmstrip 

Problem A. Prohleni I*. 

I. IOS,000: 53,000: 200,000 I. 


3. 3. 

4. 4. 


Problem B. Problem F. Matching Test 


I. 

1. 

Weaving 



Picking 

3. 

3. 

Opening 

4. 

4. 

C ardirti; 

Problem C 

5. 

Roving 

1 


Spinning 

") 

7. 

Spooling 

3. 

8. 

Winding 

4. 


Twisting 


10. 

Warping 

Prohlcin D. 

II. 

Slasliing 

1. 

12. 

Inspecting 


-I 


3. 
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ANSWER KEY 


Problem A. 

1 . :oo,ooo 

2. OpLMiing 

3. Picking 

4. Lap 

Problem B. 

1. Carding 

2. Sliver 

3. Drawing 

4. Doubling 


Problem E. 

1 . Warping 

2. Slashing 

3. Weaving 

4. Inspected 

Problem F. Matching Tes^ 

I. e 


Problem C. 

1. Roving 

2. Bobbins 

3. Yarn 

4. Doffer 

Problem D. 

1. Spooling 

2. Winding 

3. Twisting 


6. m 

7. j 

8. h 

9. n 
10. I 

I I. a 

12. f 
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FOREWORD 


This new Industrial Education Safety Guide has been developed to con- 
form in part with the Utah State Occupational Safety and Health Act which 
went into effect jLsly I, 1973. 

The Utah Occupational Safety and Health Act (UOSHA) has a significant 
relationship to, and a direct effect on, industrial education. In a letter 
to the State Specialist for Industrial Arts Education, the State Administrator 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Act stated concerning the law: 

"The standards (UOSHA) are merely the beginning and, as we 
all understand, the administration of those standards and their enforcement 
is the real challenge and its achievement will depend on everybody coopera- 
ting. 

This, of course, commences at the lowest level, which is a classroom 
or shop, and the instructor and those associated with him must enforce 
the regulations uniformly, fairly and thoroughly . " 

This guide is an abridgment of selected UOSHA standards with 
inserted precautionary safety recommendations which relate to industrial 
education. Those using this publication should refer to the unabridged 
document (s) for further information and specific details. 

The UOSHA standards in this guide have been extracted and it 
should be clearly understood that this publication in no way alters, 
deletes, modifies or changes the Utah Safety Standards published by 
the State Industrial Commission. 

This guide has been developed to assist industrial education instructors, 
supervisors and administrators to organize, evaluate and maintain appropriate 
safety programs and to help them understand and comply with the new 
UOSHA standards. 

It was developed under the leadership of Joe 0. Luke, State Specialist 
in Industrial Arts Education. It will be coordinated with other aspects 
of educational employment, which will be developed by the State Board 
of Education. 


V/ALTER D. TALBOT 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
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TERMINOLOGY 


OSHA: 


Federal Williams-Steiger Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. 


UOSHA: 
Employer: 


Utah Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1973. 

The state, each county, city, town and school district 
therein; every person, firm and private corporation 
including public utilities, having one or more workers 
or operatives regularly cniployed in the same business 
or in and about the same establishment, under any 
contract of hire. 


Employee: 
Person: 


Any person suffered or permitted to work by an employer. 

The general public, one or more individuals, partnerships, 
associations, corporations, legal representatives, 
trustees, receiver, the State of Utah and its political 
subdivisions. 


U.S.: 
F.R.: 


Utah Standards (UOSHA) . 

Federal Register Volume 37-Number 202, October 
18, 1972 and Volume 37-Number 2^*3, December 16, 
1972. 


S.R. 
LEA: 


Safety recommendation. 

Local Education Agency . (School districts, area 
vocational centers and technical schools.) 


NFPA: 
ANSI: 


National Fire Protection Association. 

American National Standards Institute. Formerly 
American Standards Association (ASA). 


Standard: 


An occupational health and safety standard or group 
of standards which requires conditions, or the adoption 
or use of one or more practices, means, methods. 
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operations, or processes, reasonably necessary 
to provide safety and healthful employment anci 
places of employment. 


Safety Standards: Standards pertaining to safety. 
National Conse.)sus 

Standard: Any occupational safety and health standard of 

modification (a) adopted by a nationally recognized 
standards-producing organization under procedures 
where it can be determined by the administration 
and comission that persons interested and affected 
by the standard have reached substantial agreejnent 
on its adoption; (b) was formulated in a manner 
which affords an opportunity for diverse views 
to be considered; and (c) has been designated 
as such a standard by the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Labor. 
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L INTRODUCTION: LEGISLATION 


From the inception of industrial education as a curriculum 
area in public educationjndustrial educators have exhibited concern 
for the safety of students in their shops and laboratories. They have 
the unique opportunity and rt-?ponsibiiity to educate and train young 
men and women to work safely and successfully in today's technological 
society . 

Because of recent National and State legislation, safety must be 
considered a priority and re-emphasized in the industrial education 
program. The growing concern in the nation for the safety and health 
of its citizens was enacted into lavv with the passage of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 by the United States Congress. The act 
became law April 23, 1971. It is designed specifically to e!imin*3te unsafe 
working conditions in all areas of employment and is intended as a guide 
to the states in setting up occupational safety and health programs which 
conform to regulations established in the 1970 act. 

The new law makes it mandatory for every employer to keep his 
place of employment "free from hazards that are likely to cause death 
or serious harm to his employees.'* "Employer" means " a person engaged 
in business affecting commerce who has employees . . . ." The law 
requires enabling legislation by each of the states, which legislation 
Utah passed in the Utah Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1973 (UOSHA) . 
The Utah Law reads in brief: 

"AN ACT RELATING TO OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH: 
PROVIDING FOR ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT IN THE 
UTAH STATE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION THROUGH ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH UNDER THE DIRECTION OF AN ADMINISTRATOR 
SELECTED BY THE COMMISSION: PROVIDING AUTHORITY 
IN THE COMMISSION TO PROMULGATE RULES, REGULA- 
TIONS AND PROCEDURES TO EFFECTUATE THE PURPOSE 
OF THIS ACT: PROVIDING FOR THE CREATION OF AN OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ADVISORY COUNCIL: PROVIDING 
FOR THE CREATION OF A REVIEW COMMISSION: PROVIDING 
FOR AUTHORITY IN THE DIVISION AND THE ADMINISTRATOR 
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THROUGH PROPER PROCEDURES TO INAUGURATE SAFETY 
AND HEALTH STANDARDS AND ENFORCE COMPLIANCE 
WITH SUCH STANDARDS: PROVIDING FOR CIVIL AND 
CRIMINAL PENALTIES: PROVIDING FOR A SEVERABILITY 
CLAUSE: AND PROVIDING AN EFFECTIVE DATE." 

The Utah Act further states: 

Section 2: In the interpretation and application of the Act, the public 
policy of the state is declared to be as follows: 

1. Assure every man and woman in Utah a safe and healthful 
place in which to work, thereby preserving human resources. 

2. Provide coordinated state plan for implementation, establishment, 
and enforcement of Occupational Safety and Health standards 

as effective as the federal Williams-Steiger Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970. 

Section 3: As stated in this Act: 

I. The word "employer" means the state, each county, city, 
town and school district therein; every person, firm, and 
private corporation, including public utilities, having one 
or more workmen or operators regularly employed in the 
same business or in or about the same establishment, under 
contract or hi re. 


Section 4: The Commission: 


Shall make, establish, promulgate, and enforce all necessary 
and reasonable rules and provisions to carry this act into 
effect. 

This act shall apply to all workplaces in the State of Utah 
except where other federal agencies have preempted the 
State by prescribing and enforcing standards affecting 
Occupational Safety and Health. 


Section 5: 


I. Each employer shall furnish each of his employees employment 
and a place of employment free from recognized hazards 
that are likely to cause death or physical harm to his employees 
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and comply with the standards promulgated under the act. Each 
employee shall comply with the Occupational Safety and Health 
standards, orders, rules, and regulations promulgated under 
the act. 

In neither the Federal nor the State Acts are students considered r^mployee 
except in those cooperative education classes where they are receiving 
pay. However, it is the intent of framers of the Utah Occupational Safety 
and Health Act that it apply to schools equally with other agencies, and 
that the safety and health standards be taught to and practiced by students 
State DOSHA inspectors will visit school facilities including shops and 
laboratories to review safety and health applications and give counsel 
on meeting state and federal safety and health standards. 


II. LEVELS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


A. Federal 

A growing national awareness of the need for safer and healthier 
environment in which Americans can live and work has developed in 
recent years. Federal legislators, aware of this, enacted the National 
Occupational Safety and Health Standard--under the title: The Williams- 
Steiger Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. 

B. State 

/ 

The Utah State Legislature adopted the federal act in the Utah 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1973. This Act (UOSHA) establishes 
the State Industrial Commission as the enforcing agency and sets standards 
of occupational safety and health equal to and comparable with the national 
standard. 

C. State Board of Education 

As a state agency, ihe State Board of Education, (State Board 
for Vocational Education) is responsible to direct compliance with safety 
and health standards by organizations under its jurisdiction. As interpreted 
(Section 15) the law requires the State Board 

1. to direct local education agencies to enter into compliance 
with UOSHA standards and regulations, and 

2. to provide leadership and assistance to local educational 
agencies in complying with state occupational safety and 
health standards. 

D. Employers (Local Educational Agencies) 
1. As public agencies, LEA's should: 

a. Implement and enforce UOSHA standards and regulations, 
including the Utah Eye Safety Law. 

b. Provide and maintain appropriate facilities, tools, 
and equipment to assure employees (instructors) 
a safe and healthful place to work. 

c. Comply with State Board of Education safety and health 
recommendations . 
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d. Comply with State Industrial Commission safety and 
health orders. 


E. Employees (Instructors) 

1 . Implement and enforce DOSHA standards and regulations 
including the Utah Eye Safety Law. 

2. Comply with employer's (LEA) safety and health standards 
and regulations. 

3. Comply with State Board of Education safety and health 
recommendations . 

4. Comply with State Industrial Commission safety and health 
orders . 

5. Properly maintain facilities, tools, and equipment. 

6. Repair and/or report unsafe facilities, tools, and equipment 
and unhealthful conditions to appropriate school authorities. 

7. Become fully familiar with the State Industrial Education 
Safety Guide. 

J- 

F. Students 

1. Students are not referred to in the Utah Occupational Safety 
and Health Act. However, it seems logical to assume that 

a number of the UOSHA standards and regulations for employees 
(instructors) should be applicable to students in industrial 
education classes . Therefore, students should; 

2. Comply with UOSHA and LEA safety standards and regulations 
as they apply in their training activities, including the 

Utah Eye Safety Law. 

G. Parents 

1. Through PTA and other means, secure parental support 
and cooperation in encouraging students to respect and 
comply with the safety law and regulations. 
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III. LIABILITY 


A. Common law in the United States has long held that a person 
who has been injured or in some way damaged by the wrongful 
conduct of another person may recover for the damages he suffered. 
There are two main types of wrong' Ml conduct considered under 
the common law. One is negligence, and the other is an intentional 
act. Under the law, a school teacher may be adjudged liable 

for damages resulting to a student under his instruction from 
either a negligent act or an intentional act. 

B. One of the historical maxims of the Common Law is that the "King 
can do no wrong." From this historical concept has grown the 
well-established legal principal that the government cannot 

be sued without its consent. 

C. The Governmental Immunity Act (63-30-3 - Utah Code Annotated 
1953) sets forth the common law principle that the school district 
cannot be sued except in certain situations which the statute 
excepts from the common law principle. 

D. The new Governmental Immunity Act, (beginning July 1, 1966) 
makes the school district a partner in susceptibility to legal 
liability along with the professional teacher. 

E. During the course of a teacher's employment, the state may 

be held liable for his negligent acts under the doctrine of respondent 
superior, or master-servant principle of common law, or under 
modern agency concepts. The state may be held responsible 
for torte committed or caused or allowed to occur by its employees. 
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IV. NEGLIGENCE 


This discussion of negligence is intended only as a guide to assist 
industrial education personnel in protecting students, local educa- 
tion agencies, and themselves from implication of negligence in 
the teaching of manipulative processes in industrial education 
programs. !n any instance where negligence may be implied, 
the guic .'<nce of competent legal personnel should be obtained. 

The following basic elements may provide a basis for accusation 
or inference of negligence: 

1 . The failure of the individual to act so as to protect others 
from unnecessary risks. When such failures result in injury, 
they may result in revealing negligence. 

2. Failure to act as a reasonable and prudent person would 
act under the same or similar circumstances (either action 
or inaction may constitute negligence) . 

3. Lack of due diligence or care. This could involve such 
things as care of physical facilities, care and maintenance 

of tools and equipment, adequate supervision, safety instruc- 
tion, and proper example . 

^. Allowing a third person (an individual other than the instruc- 
tor or student) to use an object or engage in an activity 
if the instructor knows or should knov^ that the person is 
likely to perform in such a manner as to create unreasonable 
risk or harm to himself or others. 

5. Failure by the instructor to protect pupils against their 
own childish acts, immaturity, or irresponsibility could 
constitute a case for negligence. However, failure of a 
student to act with reasonable prudence to safeguard himself 
may constitute contributory negligence and may somewhat 
relieve the instructor of liability. 

6. Failure to reasonably foresee unsafe conditions or to anticipate 
the consequence of unsafe conditions, may be ruled as negligent. 


C. The following recommendations nay assist instructors in avoiding 
accusation or inference of negligence in the indu rial education 
laboratory or classroom. 

1. Comply with UOSHA standards and regulations. 

2. Comply with the Utah Eye Safety Law. See Appendix A. 

3. Maintain continuous supervision in your laboratory and 
classroom . 

4. Establish and maintain an effective safety program. 

5. Comply with the State Board of Education safety recommenda- 
tions and State Industrial Commission safety orders. 

6. Maintain industrial education facilities, tools and equipment 
in compliance with UOSHA standards. Keep records 

of your actions . 

7. Correct and/or report unsafe facilities, tools and equipment 
and unhealthful conditions to appropriate school authorities. 
Keep records of your actions. 

8. Tag unsafe tools and equipment clearly as "OUT OF ORDER - 
UNSAFE" until they are repaired or replaced. Unsafe 
power equipment should also be disconnected from power 
sources . 

9. Maintain an accurate record of accidents and injuries. 

A copy should be filed in the instructor's office. Additional 
copies should be filed in the appropriate administration offices. 

10. Provide safety instruction in the use of tools and equipment. 

n. Require students to complete safety tests with scores 

the instructor approves prior to permitting them to use 
tools or equipment or engage in manipulative activities. 
Require students* signatures on the safety test and retain 
in file for one year.* 

* For additional information relating to parental consent or permission 
forms, release forms and waivers, see section ;x page 59. 
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12. Require parental approval prior to permitting students 

to use tools and equipment or to engage actively in manipulative 
activities. Require both parent and student signatures 
and retain in file for one year.* See Appendix B. 

Require vehicle release form for all appropriate activities 
involving vehicles.* See Appendix C. 

13. Use good judgment and intelligent reasoning in the selection 
of activities in which students are expected to participate. 

14. Portray a proper example for students by virtue of words, 
deeds and actions . 

D. Liability Insurance 

Liability insurance is available from the following professional 
organizations at minimal cost: 

UEA (Utah Education Association) - UEA has a blanket policy 
in the amount of $100,000 or $50,000. Instructors must 
be members of UEA to receive coverage. For more information 
contact Horace Mann . Educators (UEA Office) 875 East 180 South, 
Murray, Utah. Phone, 262-8411. 

AVA (American Vocational Association) -AVA has a $300,000 
policy at a cost of $5.00 annually. Instructors must be 
members of AVA. For more information contact American 
Vocational Association, Inc., 1025 - 15th Street, N.VV., 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
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V. SAFETY PROGRAM 


Industrial education laboratories provide an environment for 
the development of safety concepts and safe habits. Students 
should be taught to work and live in a technological society 
which places a high degree of emphasis on occupational safety 
and health. 

It is the professional responsibility of industrial education instructors 
with the assistance of LEA's to initiate and continually maintain 
a safe and healthful environment. 

Instructors should prepare a written plan of safety education 

and laboratory management. In summary, the plan should include 

(but not be limited to) the following: 

1. The objectives of the program. 

2. A layout of industrial education facilities specifying the location of: 

a . Equipment. 

b. Master electrical control panel /switch . 

c . Safety zones. 

d. Danger areas . 

e. Fire extinguishers. 

f. First aid. 

g. Aisles. 

h. Exits. 

3. A list and description of tools and equipment : 

a. Power equipment. 

b. Non-power equipment, 
c . Test equipment . 

d. Work benches . 

e. Tool storage cabinets. 

f. Hoists. 

4. A list of student organization and management responsibilities. 

a. Safety committee. 

b. Personnel organization. 

c. Housekeeping procedures. 
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5. 


Safety standards for classirooms and laboratories. 


a. Information/instruction sheets. 
(!) Policies. 

(2) Procedures. 

(3) Rules. 

(4) Regulations. 

b. Safety tests. 

c. Demonstrations . 

d. Lectures. 

e. Safety posters . 

f. Safety signs. 

g. Color coding. 

6. Safety standards for tools and equipment. See Appendix D. 

a. Information/instruction sheets. 

(1) Policies . 

(2) Procedures. 

(3) Rules. 

('4) Regulations. 

b. Safety tests. 

c. Parental permission. 

d. Demonstrations . 

e. Lectures . 

f. Safety posters . 

g. Safety signs . 

h. Color coding . 

7. Safety and maintenance inspections of equipment. 

a . G ua rd s . 

b. Operating condition. 

c. Broken parts . 

d. Non-slip work area. 

8. Safety and maintenance inspections of facilities. 

a. Electrical. 

b. Housekeeping . 

c. Ventilation. 

d. Lighting . 

9. Description of protective equipment, 
a. Eyeglasses, goggles or shields. 
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b. Clothing. 

c. Shoes. 

d. Hard hats. 

e. Respirators. 

f . Hair retainers. 

10. Accident/injury policy and procedures. 

a . Student(s) . 

b. Instructor (s) . 

11. Evacuation plans. 

a. Fire. 

b. Man-made or natural disaster. 

12. Safety posters. 

a. Accident prevention. 

b. Safely awareness. 

13. Safety signs. 

a. Danger. 

b. Caution. 

c. Safety instructions. 

d. Safety regulations. 

e. Informational . 

f . Regulatory. 

g. Exit. 

14. Safety suggestion box for students. 

15. Safety field trips. 

a . Industries. 

b. Construction sites. 

c. Manufacturing plants. 

d. Local city, state and federal government jobs, 
shops and installations. 

16. Guest safety consultants, 
a. Safety engineers. 



b. Safety technicians. 

c. DOSHA personnel. 


Safety instructional aids. See Appendi 

a. Films. 

b. Periodicals and magazines. 

c. Text and reference books. 

d. Charts, posters and signs. 
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VI. SAFETY & HEALTH INSPECTIONS 


Safety inspections from the State Board of Education, State Industrial 
Commission or other outside agencies should be expected and/or 
solicited, and welcomed at any time. 

This guide (sectionVII) has been designed so that it may be 
utilized as a self evaluation safety and health checklist for industrial 
education programs. 

The State Board of Education will use this checklist (the Utah 
Industrial Education Safety and Health Inspection Checklist) 
for safety and heaUh inspc::tions. 

The checklist is also recommended for instructors, supervisors, 
and administrators for safety and health inspections of industrial 
education programs. 

Checking procedure: Place a check (x) in the appropriate 
blank according to the following scheme: 


C - Compliance 

NC - Non Compliance 

NA - Not Applicable 



I. UOSHA STANDARDS & SAFET^ RECOMMENDATIONS 


General: 

1 . A Sa fety and Health Protection on the Job poster must 
be displayed in a prominent place in the estabi isiiment 
which employees (instructors) normally report to work. 
See Appendix I. OSHA Recordkeeping Requirements. 

2. Employers (LEAs) must keep an occupation injury and 

illness report for employees (instructors). OSHA Recordkeep- 
ing Requirements. See section IX and Appendix J. 

3. Industrial Education instructors should conduct regular 
self evaluations (inspections of their industrial education 
programs. ) SR 

4. Industrial Education instructors should initiate and continuous- 
ly maintain an appropriate safety program. SR See 

section V, page lo, 

5. Industrial Education instructors should have a written 
statement outlining proper procedures to follow in the 
•3vent of an accident. SR 

6. Accident reports should be made out as soon as possible 
after an accident has occurred. Copies of the report 
should be retained in the instructors* file. Additional 
copies of the report should be filed in appropriate administra- 
tive offices. SR 

Buildings: 

1. Every building designed for human occupancy shall be 

provided with exits sufficient to permit the prompt escape 
of occupants in case of fire or other emergency. 
(UOSHA 1910.36(b) (D^U.S. 
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2. Each facility shall have adequate toilet facilities 

which are separated for separate sexes. (UOSHA 
1910. iai (c) (1) (ii)- F,R, 

3. All exits shall be clearly visible or the route to 

reach them shall be conspicuously indicated. (UOSHA 
1910.36(0) (5) -U.S. 

^. All exits shall be marked by readily visible signs. 

(UOSHA 1910.37(q)-U.S. 

5. It is recommended that a minimum clearance of 

not less than seven feet six inches should be provided 
overwork areas or means of egress. (OSHA 1910.37(a) 

6. Every stairway, floor opening, or pit or floor hole 

into which a person can accidentally walk, shall 
be guarded. (UOSHA 1910. 23(a) (1) (8) -U , S , 

7. All flights of stairs having four or more risers 

shall be equipped with standard stair railings. 
(UOSHA 1910.23) (d) (1)-U.S. 

8. Classrooms, offices and laboratories shall be lighted 

with not less than 30-foot candles. Drafting rooms 
shall be lighted in not less than 50-foot candles. 
SR 

9. An adequate number of waste receptacles shall be 

provided and maintained in a sanitary condition. 
(UOSHA 1910.iai(3)-F.R. 

10. Specific signs must be displayed to define specific 

hazards of a nature that failure to designate them 
may lead to accidental injury to workers or to the 
public. (UOSHA 1910. 1 ^5 (a) -F . R. 

11. Corridors and storage areas shall be lighted in not 

less than 10-foot candles. (UOSHA 1926. 55(d)-F.R. 

12. Accident prevention tags are a temporary means 

of warning and should be used until a positive means 
can be employed io eliminate the hazard. (UOSHA 
1910. 145(4) (f)-F.R. 
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13. All shops shall be kept clean and orderly and in a 
sanitary condition. Cleaning and sweeping shall 
be done in a manner to minimize contannnation of 
the air. (UOSHA 1910.141 (a) (1) (i)-F.R. 



14. All wall openings from which there is a drop of more 
than four feet shall be guarded. (UOSHA 1910.23(b) (1)- 
U S. 

15. The Occupational Safety and Health Administration should be 
contacted when new installations of facilities, material, or 
equipment are made which may endanger the safety or health 
of employees. -S.R, 


Storage Areas 

1 . Storage of material shall not create a hazard. (UOSHA 
1910. 176(b)-U.S. 

2. All storage areas shall be kept free from accumulation 
of materials that constitute hazards from tripping, 

fire, explosion, or pest harborage. (UOSHA 1910.176(c)- 
U.S. 

3. Floor areas under material and storage racks should 
be kept free of stored materials as well as debris. 
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refuse, scrap and other foreign matter . S.R. 


Work Areas 

1 . Safety zones should be marked off around every work 
area where there is danger of possible injury. S.R. 
(See Appendix F . ) 

2. Non-skid type paint or abrasive material should be 
placed in the work areas of equipment where there 
is danger of slipping or of receiving injury. Rubber 
mats around the machines are not recommended. 
S.R. 

3. Floors should be kept free of dangerous projections 
and obstructions and should be kept frer from debris, 
refuse, scrap, oil and other foreign matter. S.R. 

4. Scrap boxes, strategically placed near scrap-producing 
equipment or work areas should be used to help keep 
scrap off the floor and the shop area clean. S.R. 

Color Coding 

Safety Color Code for Marking Physical Hazards. (UOSHA 
1910.144) 

NOTE: See back cover for color samples. 

The following safety color codes shall be used for marking 
physical hazards: 

§. 2. ' Shall be used as the basic color for the identifi- 
cation of fire protection equipment and apparatus 
... If painting the extinguisher is impractical 
or undersirable, color should be used on the housing, 
wall, or support to identify the location of such equipment 

(ii) DANCER .... 

(iii) STOP. Emergency stop bars, buttons, or electrical 
switches on hazardous machines shall be red. 

2. ^^.^Lli^ E : Orange shall be used as the basic 
color for designating dangerous parts of machines 
or energized equipment. Orange shall be used to 
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emphasize hazards when enclosure doors are open or when 
gear bolts, or other guards around moving equipment are 
open or removed, exposing unguarded hazards. 

3. ^ §. k t 2. ^ ' Yellow shal I be the basic color for designating 
caution and for marking physical hazards. Solid yellow, 
yellow and black stripes, or checkers (or yellow with suitable 
contrasting background) should be used interchangeably 
using the combination which will attract the most attention 

^. G R E E N_ : Green shall be used to designate safety and 

the location of first-aid equipment (other than fire-fighting 
equipment) . 

§. k 1:1- §. * Blue shal I be the basic color for designation 
of Caution, limited to warning against the starting, use 
of, or the movement of equipment under repair or being 
worked upon, 

^ !i ^ k i. • Purple shall designate radiation hazards. 

7. §. k ^ 9. H i ^ til L §- • Black, white, or a combination 
of these two shall be the basic colors for designation of 
traffic and housekeeping markings. 

8. Colors shall meet the tests specified in section 3, color 
definitions, of ANSI 253. 1-1967 Safety Color Code for marking 
physical hazards. (UOSHA ISIO. 144(b) 

Signs and Tags 

1. Signs and symbols shall be visible at all times when work 

is being performed, and shall be removed or covered promptly 
when the hazards no longer exist. (UOSHA 1926.200(a)- 
F.R. 

2. Danger signs shall be used only where an immediate hazard 
exists. Danger signs shall have red as the predominating 
color for the upper panel; black outl ine on the borders; 
and a white lower panel for additional sign wording. 
(UOSHA 1926.200(b)-F.R. 
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FIGURE 1 
DANCER SIGN 
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Caution signs shall be used only to warn against 
potential hazards or to caution against unsafe practices 
Caution signs shall have yellow as the predominating 
color; black upper panel and borders; yellow 
lettering of "caution" on the black panel; and the 
lower yellow panel for additional sign wording. 
Black lettering shall be used for additional wording. 
(UOSHA 1926.200(c)-F.R, 


CAUTION 


DO NOT OPERATE 
WITHOUT GUARDS 


tuMomi UMrrv coimcH 


FIGURE 2 
CAUTION SIGN 


Exit signs, when required, shall be lettered in 
legible red letters, not less than 6 inches high, 
on a white field and the principal stroke of the 
letters shall be at least three-fourths inch in width. 
(UOSHA 1926.200(d)-F.R. 
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Safety instruction signs, when used, shall be white with 
green upper panel with white letters to convey the principal 
message. Any additional wording on the sign shall be black 
letters on the white background. (UOSHA 1926.200(e)- 
F.R. 


SAFEH RULES 


CAREFULLY READ INSTRUCTION MANUAL BEFORE 
OPERATING MACHINE. 

DO NOT OPERATE WITHOUT ALL GUARDS AND COVERS 
IN POSITION. 

BE SURE MACHINE IS ELECTRICALLY GROUNDED. 

REMOVE OR FASTEN LOOSE ARTICLES OF CLOTHING 
SUCH AS NECKTIES, ETC. CONFINE LONG HAIR. 

REMOVE JEWELRY SUCH AS FINGER RINGS, 
WATCHES, BRACELETS, ETC. 

USE SAFETY FACE SHIELD, GOGGLES, OR GLASSES 
TO PROTECT EYES AND OTHER PERSONAL SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT AS REQUIRED. 

STOP MACHINE BEFORE MAKING ADJUSTMENTS OR 
CLEANING CHIPS FROM WORK AREA. 

KEEP THE FLOOR AROUND THE MACHINE CLEAN AND 
FREE FROM SCRAPS, SAWDUST, OIL OR GREASE TO 
MINIMIZE THE DANGER OF SLIPPING. 


FIGURE 3 
SAFETY INSTRUCTION SIGN 


Directional signs, other than automotive traffic signs, shall 
be white with a black panel and a white directional symbol. 
Any additional wording on the sign shall be black letters 
on the white background . (UOSHA 1 926. 200 (f) -F.R. 
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FIGURE U 
%■ DIRECTIONAL SIGN 

> 
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Blue shall be the standard color for informational 
signs. It may be used as the background color 
for the complete sign or as a panel at the top of 
such types of "Notice" signs, which have a white 
background. (UOSHA 1910.ia5(a) 


There shall be no variation in the type of design 
of signs posted to warn of specific dangers and 
radiation hazards. (UOSHA 1910.145(c) (1)-U.S. 

The colors, porportions, and location of the 
identification panels of each sign shall be in 
accordance with Table J*1 to Standard 
Proportions for Safety Instruction Signs. (UOSHA 
1910.ia5(d) Table J-1 to J-a) - F.R. 

All employees shall be instructed that danger signs 
indicate immediate danger and that special precautions 
are necessary. (UOSHA 1910.ia5(c) (1) (ii)-U.S. 

Accident prevention tags shall be used as a 
temporary means of warning employees of an 
existing hazard, such as defective tools, equipment, 
etc. They shall not be used in place of, or as a 
substitute for, accident prevention signs. (UOSHA 
1926.200(h)-F.R. 




FIGURE 5 
INFORMATIONAL iiIGN 
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DANGER 


FIGURE 6 -DANGER TAG 


OUT OF 
ORDER 


FIGURE 7 -OUTOF ORDER TAG 
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DO NOT 
START 


FIGURE 8 - DO NOT START TAG 
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FIGURE 9 -CAUTION TAG 


Personal Protection 



1. The employer is responsible for requiring the 
wearing of appropriate personal protective equipment 
in all operations where there is an exposure to 
hazardous conditions. (UOSHA 1926.28(a)-F.R. 
Sect. ia, (1) (2)-U.S. 

2. The employer (LEA) shall instruct each employee 

in the recognition and eivoidance of unsafe conditions 
and the regulations applicable to his work environment, 
to control or eliminate any hazards or other exposure 
to illness, or injury. (OSHA 1926.21 (2)-F.R. 

3. All exposures to any material or substance at concentrations 
above those specified in the Threshold Limit Values 

of Airborne Contaminants for 1970, shall be avoided 
by exhaust of fumes, or protective equipment shall 
be provided and used. (OSHA 1910.93; 1926.57(a)- 
F.R. 

4. Safety shoes shall be worn to protect against foot 
injury where heavy pieces of equipment are handled. 
(OSHA 1910.94(5); 1926. 55(a)-F.R. 1910. 9a(a) (5) 
(v)-U.S. 
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5. All persons required to work in such a manner 

that their clothing may become wet shall be 
provided with such aprons, coats, jackets, sleeves, 
or other garments for protection. (UOSHA (910.94 
(d) (9){iv)-U.S. 

6. Portection against the effect of noise shall be 

provided when the sound level exceeds 90 decibels 
for eight hours per day, 94 decibels for four hours 
per day, TOO decibels for 2 hours, or 105 decibels 
for one hour. Exposure to impulsive impact should 
never exceed 140-decibel peak sound. (OSHA 1910. 
95(a) (3)-F.R.-U.S.; 1926 . 101 -F . R.; 1926.52 (a) 
(d) (e)-F.R. 

7. Where instructors (employees) desire to provide 

their own protective equipment, the LEA (employer) 
shall be responsible to assure its adequacy, 
including proper maintenance, and sanitation of such 
equipment. (UOSHA 1910. 132(b) -U.S. 

8. Suitable eye protectors shall be provided where machines 

or operations present the hazard of flying objects, glare, 
liquids, injurious radiation or a combination of these 
hazards. (UOSHA 1910. 133(a) (l)-U.S.; 1926. 102-F.R. 
See Appendix P-Q. 

9. Respirators shall be provided by the employer (LEA) 

when such equipment is necessary to protect the health of 
the employee (instructor). (UOSHA 1910. 13a(2)-F.R. 

10. Head protection shall be used in any area where there is 

danger from fall ing or flying objects, and from limited elec- 
trical shock and burn. (OSHA 1910.135-F.R.; 1926.100 
~F.R. 

11. Loose clothing such as tails, ties, lapels, cuffs, torn cloth- 
ing or similar garments which can become entangled in 
moving machinery shall not be worn where an entanglement 
hazard exists. (UOSHA Subpart I, Sec. 15.5-U.S. 

12. Wrist watches, rings, or other jewelry shall not be worn 

on the job where they constitute a safety hazards. (UOSHA 
Subpart I, Sec. 15.9-U .S . 
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13. Where there is a risk of injury from hair entanglement 

in moving parts of machinery, employees (instructors) 
shall confine their hair to eliminate the hazards. (UOSHA 
Subpart I, Sec. 15. 2. 3. -U.S. 



14. Adequate facilities for maintaining personal clean- 
liness shall be provided in every place of employment. 
These shall be convenient for the employees for whom 
they are provided and shall be maintained in a 
sanitary condition. (UOSHA 1910. iai(d)-U.S. 

15. If an employee is exposed to personal hazard the 
employer must provide appropriate protective equip- 
ment for the employee. (UOSHA Sec. 14.^-U.S. 

16. Whenever protective equipment is provided by the 
employer, (LEA) it shall be the duty of each 
employee (instructor) to use the equipment. 
(UOSHA Sec. ia.2-U.S. 

17. Avoid inhaling fumes from brass, zinc, galvanized 
iron, or lead paint. -S.R. 

H. First Aid 

1. Employees (instructors) should have a written 

statement outlining proper first aid procedures. - S.R. 
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2. A list of telephone numbers and addresses, from which 

an emergency service can be secured, shall be posted in a 
conspicuous place (in classroom or shop buildings) so 
necessary help can be obtained in case of emergency . 
This list shall include: 

a. Responsible supervisor (school authorities) 

b. Doctor 

c. Hospital 

d. Ambulance 

e Fire Department 

f. Sheriff or Police. (UOSHASec. 23.2-U.S. 

3. If a clinic, infirmary, or hospiidl is not nearby, a person 
must be available who has been adequately trained to 
render first aid. (UOSHA 1910. 151(b)-U.S. 

4. First aid supplies approvec by the consulting physician 
shall be readily available. (UOSHA 1910. 151 (b)-U .S. 

5. First aid services and provisions for medical care shall 
be made available by the employer for every employee. 
(UOSHA 1910.23-F.R. 

6. Any condition that exposes the eyes or any other part of 
the body to injurious corrosive materials must be 
supplied with a suitable facility for quick drenching or 
flushing of the eyes and body. (UOSHA 1910. 151 (c) -U.S. 

7. Washing facil ities, including soap, towels, and hot 
water shall be provided for all persons required to 
handle any liquids which may burn, irritate, or may 
otherwise be harmful to the skin. (UOSHA 1910.94 (d) 
(ix)-U.S. 

8. A green first aid cabinet should be appropriately marked 
and placed in a conspicuous area in each separately located 
shop or laboratory . The contents shall have an adequate 
supply of first aid equipment available for immediate use 
when needed. The American Red Cross, Salt Lake Chapter, 
recommends that the following supplies be available in a 
school first-aid cabinet: 

(1) 2 units 1 inch Adtiesive Compress 

(2) 2 un'ts 2 inch Bandage Compress 
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(3) 

2 units 

3 inch Bandage Compress 

fn\ 

2 units 

4 inch Bandage Compress 

(c\ 
l5J 

1 unit 

3 inch X 3 inch Plain Gauze Pads 

(6) 

2 units 

Gauze Roller Bandage 

(7) 

1 unit 

Eye Dressing Packet 

18} 

4 units 

Plain Absorbent fjsuze (t sq, yd. J 

(9) 

3 units 

Plain Absorbent Gauze - 24 x 72" 

(10) 

4 units 

Triangular Bandages 

(11) 

1 unit 

Tourniquet - Scissors - Tweezers 


Fire Protection 

1. Portable extinguishers shall be maintained in a fully 
charged and operable condition and kept in their 
designated places, (UOSHA 1910.157(a) (l)-U.S. 

2. Extinguishers shall be conspicuously located where 
they will be readily accessible and immediately 
available in the event of fire. (UOSHA 1910.157 
(a)(2)-U.S. 

3. The locations and intended use of extinguishers shall 
be marked conspicuously. (UOSHA 1910. 157 (a)~U.S. 

4. Extinguishers designed for separate classes of 
fires shall be marked conspicuously. (UOSHA 1910. 
157(a) (4)-U.S. 
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5. Fire extinguishers suitable for the control of flammable 

liquid fires must be available, and one portable fire extin- 
guisher having a rating of not less than 12-6 units shall 
be located outside of and not more than ten feet from the 
door opening of any flammable materials storage room. 
(UOSHA 1910.106(7)-F.R. 

6. Extinguishers shall be mounted on hangers, or in the brackets 

supplied, or in unlocked cabinets, or set on shelves. 
(UOSHA 1910.157(a) (5)-U.S. 

7. The number and size of extinguishers needed to protect 

a property shall be determined as prescribed in the UOSHA 
law. (UOSHA 1910. 157(c) (1) (i)-U.S. 

8. All extinguishers must be maintained at intervals of not 

more than one year. They shall be inspected thoroughly, 
recharged and/or repaired to insure operability and safety. 
(UOSHA 1910.157(d) (3)-U.S. 

9. The employer (LEA) shall be responsible for the development 

of a fire protection program. (UOiHA 1926. 150 (a)-F.R. 

10. Carbon tetrachloride and other toxic vaporizing liquids 

for fire ixtinguishers are prohibited. (UOSHA 1926.150(c) (2) 
(vii)-F.R. 

11 . Any extinguisher removed from the premises to be recharged 

shall be replaced by a spare extinguisher during its absence. 
(UOSHA 1910.157(d) (3) (ii)-U.S. 

12. Fire protection equipment of the hose system type shall 

meet the design requirements of the National Fire Protection 
Association Standard and OSHA. (UOSHA 1910.158(a) (1)- 
F.R. 

NOTE: See Appendix 0 for fire extinguishers. 
J. Flammable Liquids 

I. Only approved containers or approved portable tanks ^J^all 

be used to store flammable liquids or materials, and each 
portable tank shall be provided with one or more devices 
to allow venting in case internal pressure becomes too great. 
(UOSHA 1910.106(d) (2) (i) (ii)-F.R. 
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2. Portable cans for flammable liquids must be of no more 

than 5-gallon capacity, having a flash-arresting 
screen, spring closing lid, and spout cover so 
designed that it will safely relieve internal pressure 
when subjected to fire exposure. (UOSHA 1910. 106(29) 
-F.R. 

3. All solvent waste, oily rags, and flammable liquids 

shall be kept in fire resistant covered containers . 
(UOSHA 1926.252(c)~F.R. 

^. Storage cabinets for flammable or combustible liquids 

must be fire resistant and not more than 60 gallons cf 
flammable or 120 gal Ions of combustible liquid may 
be stored in a storage cabinet. (UOSHA 1910.106 
(3) (i) {ii)-F.R. 

5. Cabinets for flammable and combustible liquids 

shall be labeled in conspicuous lettering "FLAMMABLE- 
KEEP FIRE AWAY". (UOSHA 1910.106(3) (ii) 

6. Cleaning solvents shall be restricted to those having 

flash points of not less than 100° F. (UOSHA 1910. 
107(g) (5)-F.R. 

7. Storage of flammable and combustible liquids, which 

are incidental to the work being done, such as 
automobile assembly or construction of electronic 
equipment, shall be stored in tanks or closed 
containers. (UOSHA 1910.106(e) (2) (i) (ii)-F.R. 

8. AJI dip tanks containing a flammable or combustible 

liquid shall have proper ventilation and have automatic 
extinguishing facilities for 150 gallon capacity or a 
surface area exceeding 4 sq. ft. (UOSHA 1910.108 
(a) (b) (5)-F.R. 

9. All liquified petroleum gfises must be stored in approved 

containers and used with approved valves and manifold 
assemblies. (UOSHA 1910.110(b) (2)-F.R. 

10. When LP gas and other gases are stored or used 

in the same area, the containers shall be marj<ed to 
identify their content. (UOSHA 1910.110(b) (5)-F.R. 
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11. LP gas hoses shall be fabricated of materials that are 

resistant to the action of the LP gas in the liquid and vapor 
phases. (UOSHA 1910. 1 10 (b) (9) -F . R . 

Compressed Gas & Gas Cylinders 

1 . The safe condition and arrangement of compressed gas 
cylinders in the laboratory shall be determined by 

visual inspection by the employer (LEA). (UOSHA 1910.101 
(a)-F.R. 

2. All compressed gas cylinders or portable tanks shall have 
pressure relief devices installed and maintained. (UOSHA 
1910.101(c) 

3. The movement, handling, and storage of acetylene cylinders, 
acetylene pipe systems, and the generation of acetylene 
must be in accordance with the Compressed Gas Associa- 
tion pamphlet G-1 .a-1966. (UOSHA 1910.102(a) (b) (c) 
-F.R. 

^. All compressed gas cylinders shall be marked legibly 
with the name of the compressed gas contained therein. 
(UOSHA 1910.103(b) (2) (c); 1910.252(a) (2) (i)-F.R. 

5. Compressed hydrogen must be stored in adequately 
ventilated areas at least 20 feet from any flammable 
materials or oxidizing gases, and at least 25 feet from any 
open flame or other source of ignition, and at least 75 
feet from any concentrations of people, 50 feet from 
ventitation intakes or air-conditioning equipment and 

air compressors, and 50 feet from flammable gas storage. 
(UOSHA 1910.103(b) (2) (d) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) -F.R. 

6. Compressed gas cylinders under the control of t^ie 
employer (LEA) must be inspected regularly to determine 
that they are in a safe condition . (UOSHA 1910. 166(b) (i) 

7. Acetylene shall not be generated nor piped nor utilized 
at a pressure in excess of 15 p. s . i . gage pressure . 
(UOSHA 1910.252(a) (1) (ii)-F.R. 

8. Rules and instructions covering the operation and main- 
tenance of oxygen and fuel gas supply equipment, including 
generators and oxygen or fuel gas distribution piping 
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systems^ shall be readily available. (UOSHA 
1910.252(a) (1) (iv) 

Compressed gas cylinders shall be stored away 
from radiators and other sources of heat. Inside 
buildings, the cylinders shall be stored in well- 
protected^ well-ventilated, dry locations at least 
twenty feet from highly combustible materials. 
(UOSHA 1910.25?(a) (2) (ii) (a) (b)-F.R. 

Storage spaces for cylinders shall be located o'here 
they will not be knocked over or damaged by parsing 
or falling objects. (UOSHA 1910.252 (a) (2) (ii) (b) 
-F.R. 

All compressed gas cylinders should be secured at 
all times to prevent accidental darr.age caused by 
falling or tipping over. -S.R. 

Empty cylinders shall have their valves closed and 
valve protection caps shall be in place. (UOSHA 
1910.252(a) (2) (ii) (c) (d)-F.R. 

Oxygen cylinders stored in an outside generator 
house shall be separated from the generator, or 
carbide storage rooms by a non-combustible 
partition. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) (2) (iv) (c)-F.R. 

Oxygen cylinders in storage shall be separated 
from fuel gas cylinders or corrjbustible materials 
by a minimum distance of twenty feet, or by a 
non-combustible barrier at least five feet high. 
(UOSHA 1910.252(a) (2) (iv) (c)-F.R. 

Oxygen cylinders or apparatus shall be kept 
free from oily or greasy substances and shall not 
be handled with oily hands or gloves . (UOSHA 
1910.252(a) (2) (v) (a)-F.R. 

Gas cylinders not having fixed hand wheels for 
their valves shall have keys, handles, or special 
wrenches on the valve stems while these cylinders 
are in service. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) (2) (v) (b) (5) 
-F.R. 
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17. Gas cylinders shall be kept far enough away from the 

actual welding or cutting operation that sparks or hot slag 
will not reach them. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) (2) (v) (b) (9)-F.R. 

18. Gas cylinders shall not be placed where they might 

become part of an electric circuit. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) (2) 
(v) (b) (lO)-F.R. 

19. Gas cylinders shall never be used as rollers or supports 

whether full or empty, and the number and markings stamped 
into cylinders shall not be tampered with. (UOSHA 1910. 
252 (a) (2) (V) (b) (ll)-F.R. 

20. Only the owner of the cylinder or person authorized by 

him shall refill a cylinder. (UOSHA 1910.252 (a) (2) (v) 
(b) (13)-F.R. 

21. Unless connected to a manifold, oxygen from a cylinder 

shall not be used without first attaching an oxygen reg- 
ulator to the cylinder valve. (UOSHA 1910.252 (a) (2) 
(V) (b) (16)-F.R. 

22. Gas cylinder valves shall not be tampered with nor 

shall any attempt be made to repair them. (UOSHA 
1910.252(a) (2) (v) (b) (18) (i)-F.R. 

23. Fuel gas cylinders shall be placed with valve end up 

whenever they are in use. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) (2) (iii) 
(b)-F.R. 
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24. Before connecting a regulator to a cylinder 

valve, the valve shall be opened slightly and 
closed immediately to blow off sediment in the 
connection. (UOSHA (a) (2) (b) (18) (ii) (c) 
(3)-F.R. 

25. Before a regulator is removed from a cylinder 

valve, the valve shall be closed and the gas 
released from the regulator. (UOSHA 1910.252 

(a) (2)(v)(b)(18)(ii)(c)(a)-F.R. 

26. Nothing which may damage the safety device or 

interfere with the quick closing of the valve 
shall be placed on top of an acetylene cylinder when 
in use. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) (2) (v) (b) (18) (ii) (c) 
(s)-F.R. 

27. Fuel gas shall never be used from cylinders without 

reducing the pressure through a suitable regulator. 
(UOSHA 1910.252(a) (2) (v) (b) (18) (ii) (c) (9)-F.R. 

28. An acetylene cylinder valve shall not be open more 

than one and one-half turns; preferably no more than 
three-fourths of a turn. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) (2) (v) 

(b) (b)(18) (c) (ii) (c) (11)-F,R. 

L. Air Systems and Compressors 

1 . Every air receiver must have a drain pipe and valve 

at the lowest point of the receiver. (UOSHA 1910. 
169(b) (2)-F.R. 

2. Every air l eceiver shall be equipped with an indicat- 
ing pressure gage and with one or more spring- 
loaded safety valves. (UOSHA 1910.169(b) (3) 
(i)-F.R. 

3. All safety valves on air receivers shall be tested 

frequently and at regular intervals to determine 
if they are in good operating condition. (UOSHA 
1910.169(b) (3) (iv)-F.R. 

4. Compressed air shall not be used for cleaning except 

where reduced to less than thirty p.s.i., and then 
only with effective chip guarding and personal 
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protective equipment. (UOSHA 1910. 2^2 (b)-F.R. 

5. Compressed air should not bf ^ .d for cleaning clothing 
or machines in industrial edUwdtion programs. -S.R. 

Electrical 

NOTE: Items in this section have been extracted from the Federal 
Register May 19, 1971 . 

1. UOSHA has adopted the National Electrical Code NFPA 70- 
1971; ANSI Cl'1971 as the Electrical standard. (UOSHA 
1910.308(a) Items No. 2 through 25 are referred to in the 
National Electrical Code. 

2. Connections of electrical wires to terminals shall be such 
as to insure a solid connection without damaging the con- 
ductors, and shall be made by means of pressure connectors 
(including the screw type) or solder. A No. 8 or smaller 
conductor may be connected by means of clamps or screws 
with terminal plates having upturned lugs. (UOSHA 1910. 
310(g)-F.R. 

3. Conductors shall be spliced or joined with approved splic- 
ing devices or soldering with a fusible metal or alloy. 
(UOSHA 191i0.310(h)-F.R. 

^. Over- current devices shall be enclosed in cutout boxes 
or cabinets. (UOSHA 1910.312(e) (l)-F.R. 

5. Fuses and circuit breakers shall be so located or shielded 
that persons will not be burned or otherwise injured by 
their operation. (UOSHA 1910.312(f) (10-F.R. 

6. Extension cords shall be protected against accidental 
damage caused by traffic, sharp corners, or projections, 
and pinching in doors or elsewhere. (UOSHA 1926.402 
(a)(11)-F.R. 

7. Extension cords shall not be fastened with staples, hung 
from nails, or suspended by wire. (UOSHA 1926.402(a) (12) 
-F.R. 
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8. Extension cords used with portable tools and 

appliances shall be of three-wire type. (UOSHA 
1926.a01(f)-F.R. 

9. All alternating-current systems shall begrounded 

when they can be so grounded that the maximum 
voltage to ground does not exceed 150 volts. 
(UOSHA 1910.3ia(a) (3)-F.R. 

10. All metal enclosures which are free from ground 

contact shall be grounded except runs of less than 
25 feet. (UOSHA 1910 . 314 (d) (2) -F . R . 

11. All equipment connected by cords and plugs which 

are liable to become energized shall be grounded. 
(UOSHA 1910.3ia(d) (a)-F.R. 

12. The path to ground from circuits, equipment, and 

conductor enclosures sh>all be permanent and 
continuous, and shall have ample current-carrying 
capacity to conduct safely any currents liable to 
be imposed upon it. (UOSHA 1910. 31^ (d) (6) (e) 
(l)-F.R. 

13. The grounding conductor of a wiring system shall also 

be used for grounding equipment. (UOSHA 1910.314(d) 
(6) (e) ( 2)-F.R. 

14. Each flexible cord shall be equipped with attachment 

plug and shall be energized from an approved 
receptacle outlet. (JOSHA 1910.316(b) (2)-F.R. 

15. Flexible cord shall not be used as a substitute for 

the fixed wiring of a structure for run-through 
holes in walls, ceilings, or floors, or run-through 
windows or doorways, or similar openings. (UOSHA 
1910.316(b) (2) (c)-F.R. 

16. Flexible cord shall be used only in continuous length 

without splice or tap. (UOSHA 1910.316(b) (2) (d) 
-F.R. 

17. Flexible cord shall be so connected to the current 

source and to fittings that tension will not be 
transmitted to joints or terminal screws. (UOSHA 
1910.316(b) (2) (e)-F.R. 
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Portable electrically-heated appliances rated at more than 
50 watts and reaching temperatures in excess of 121 degrees 
Centigrade, shall be provided with the underwriter- 
approved heater cords. (UOSHA 1910.320(b) (1) (i)-F.R. 

Infra-red heating lamps rated at 300 watts or less, may 
be used with lamp holders of the medium base, unswitched 
porcelain type. (UOSHA 1910.320(b) (7)-F.R. 

Screw shell lamp holders shall not be used with infra- 
red lamps over 300 watts rating. (UOSHA 1910.320(b) 
(7) (ii)-F.R. 

Each appliance shall be provided with a means for discon- 
nection from all ungrounded conductors. (UOSHA 1910. 
320(c)-F.R. 

Switches, circuit breakers, motor controllers, and fuses, 
including push-buttons, relays, and similar devices shall 
be provided with enclosures, and the enclosure in each 
case, together with the enclosed apparatus, shall be 
approved as a complete assembly. (UOSHA 1910.324(d) 
(2) (f) (l)-F.R. 



Circuit breakers, motor controllers, and switches shall 
be provided with enclosures approved for their class of 
operation. (UOSHA 1910.324(d) (2) (f) (1) (i)'F.R. 
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24. By suitable guard or by location, each fixture shall 
be protected against physical damage. (UOSHA 
1910.32a(d) (2) (i) (1) (ii)-F.R. 

25. All electrical devices located in an explosive type 
atmosphere shall be protected and sealed against 
arcing which would cause ignition of the atmosphere. 
(UOSHA 1910. 324 (d) (1) (i) (2) (ii)-F.R. 

Use of Abrasives 

1. Floor and bench mounted grinders shall be provided 
with rests which are rigidly supported and readily 
adjustable. Such work rests shall be kept at a 
distance not to exceed one-eighth (1/8) inch from 
the surface of the wheel. (UOSHA 1926.303(c) 
(2)-F.R. 

2. The concentration of dust or fumes in the breathing 
zone of an abrasive blasting operator shall be kept 
below the level specified in UOSHA 1910.93; 1910.94 
(a) (2) (ii)-U.S. 

3. Air exhausted from abrasive blasting equipment 
shall be discharged through dust collecting equip- 
ment. (UOSHA 1910. 9a(a) (4) (iii)--F.R. 

^. Respirators shall be worn by all abrasive blasting 

operators when using silica sand when the nozzle and 
the blast are not physically separated from the 
operator. (UOSHA 1910. 9a(a) (5) (ii)-F.R. 

5. Labs performing dry grinding, polishing, or 
buffing shall provide suitable hood or enclosures 
that are connected to an exhaust system. (UOSHA 
1910. 9a(b) (3) (ii)"F.R. 

6. The abrasive wheel guard shall cover the spindle 
and nut, and flange projections. (UOSHA 1910. 
215(a) (2)-U.S. 

7. On bench and floor stand grinding wheels, the safety 
guards shall be such that the exposure of the wheel 
will not exceed 90 degrees or i of the periphery. 
(UOSHA 1910.215(b) (3)-F.R. 
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On surface grinders and cutoff machines, the exposed 
portion of the blade shall not exceed 150 degrees. (DOSHA 
1910.215(b) (5)-F.R. 


9. Blotters or compressible washers shall always be used 
between the flanges of the abrasive wheel. (DOSHA 1910.215 
(c)(6)(i)-F.R. 

10. On all grinders, the driving flange shall be securely fastened 
to the spindle. (DOSHA 1910.215(c) (7)-F.R. 

11 . Abrasive wheels shall be mounted between flanges which 
shall be not less than one-third the diameter of the wheel. 
(DOSHA 1910.215(c) (1)-F.R. 

12. Before mounting any abrasive wheel; it shall be inspected 
closely and sounded by the user with the ring test to make 
sure it has not been damaged. (DOSHA 1910.215(d) (1) 
-D.S. 

13. When bushings are used in the wheel hole on abrasive 
wheels, they shall not exceed the width of the wheel, and 
shall not contact the flange. (DOSHA 1910.215(d) (4)-D.S. 

14. Grinding machines shall be supplied with sufficient power 
to maintain the spindle speeds at manufacturer rated levels 
under all conditions of normal operation. (DOSHA 1926.303 
(a)-F.R. 

15. The maximum exposure of the grinding wheel periphery 

on portable grinders and sides shall not exceed 18C degrees. 
The top half of the wheel shall be enclosed at all times. 
(DOSHA I910.2a3(c) (a)-F.R. 

O. Hand Tools 

1. Employers (LEA's) shall not issue nor permit the use of 
unsafe hand tools. (DOSHA 1926.301 (a)-F.R. 

2. Wrenches, including adjustable pipe, end, and socket 
wrenches shall not be used when jaws are sprung to 
the point that slippage occurs. (DOSHA 1926.301-F.R. 
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3. Impact tools such as drift pins, wedges, and chisels 
shall be kept free from mushroomed heads . (UOSHA 
1926.301 {c)-F.R. 



^, The woodon handles of tools shall be kept free 
of splinters or cracks and shall bo kept tight in 
the tool. (UOSHA 1926 . 301 (d) -F . R. 

Jacks & Hoists 

1. All jacks shall have a positive stop to prevent 
overtravel. (UOSHA 1926.305(2) -F.R. 

2. Fluids used in hydraulic-powered tools shall be 
fire-resistant. (UOSHA 1^26. 302 (yj (d) (1)-F.R. 

3. The operator shall make sure that the jack used 
has a rating si'fficient to lift and sustain the load. 
(UOSHA 1910.2aa(a) (1) 

^, All jacks must have a firm foundation, or the base 
of the jack shall be blocked to prevent slippage . 
If there is danger of slippage of the object on the 
jack, it also shall be blocked. (UOSHA 1910.244 
(a)(2)(i)-F.R. 

5. After a load has been raised, it shall be cribbed, 
blocked, or otherwise secured at once. (UOSHA 
1910.244(a) (2) (iiD-U.S. 
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6. Each jack shall be thoroughly inspected every six months. 
(UOSHA 1910.2aa(a) (2) (vi) (a)-F.R. 


7. The size of load on any crane or hoist shall not exceed 
its rated load. (UOSHA 191C. 179(n) -F.R. 

Industrial Trucks & Forklifts 

1. High Lift Rider Trucks shall be fitted with an overhead 
guard. (UOSHA 1910.178 (e) (1)-U .S . 

2. Concentration levels of carbon monoxide gas created by 
powered industrial trucks shall not exceed the level 
specified in OSHA 1910.93.^ (UOSHA 1910. 178(i) (l)-U.S. 

3. Only trained and authorized operators shall be permitted 
to operate a powered industrial truck. (UOSHA 1910.178 
(L)-F.R. 

^. When leaving a powered industrial truck, the high lift shall 
be fully lowered, controls shall be neutralized, the power 
shut off, brakes set, and the key or connector plug 
removed. (UOSHA 1910. 178(m) (5) -U.S. 

5. A powered industrial truck shall be kept in safe repair 
atall times. (UOSHA 1910. 178(p) (1) -U.S. 

Lead Acid Storage Batteries 

1. When changing batteries, facilities should be provided 
for flushing and neutralizing spilled electrolyte and for 
adequate ventilation of fumes from gasing batteries. 
(UOSHA 1910.178(g) (2)-U.S. 

2. Face shields, aprons, and r ubber gloves shall be 
provided for employees handling acids or batteries. 
(UOSHA 1926.a03(a) (5)-F.R. 

3. Battery chdrging installations shall be located in areas 
designated for that purpose. (UOSHA 1926. 403 (b) (l)-F.R. 

^. A carboy tilter or siphon shall be provided for handling 
electrolyte. (UOSHA 1910. i78(g) (6)-U.S. 
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5. When mixing electrolyte, acid shall be poured 
into water; water shall not be poured into acid. 
(UOSHA 1910. 178(g) (7)-F.R. 

6. When charging batteries, the vent caps should 

be kept in place to avoid electrolyte spray . (UOSHA 
1910.178(g) {9)-F.R. 

7. Smoking shall be prohibited in the charging area. 
(UOSHA 1910. 178(g) (10) -U.S. 

8. Precautions shall be taken to prevent open flames, 
sparks, or electric arcs in baiiviry charging areas. 
(UOSHA 1910. 178(g) (11}-F.R. 

Machine Hazards Guarding 

1 . Each emp'oyer (LEA) shali be responsible for 
the safe conditio!^ of tools and equipment uied 

by employees, (instructors). (UOSHA 1910.242(a) 

2. One or more methods of machine guarding shall 
be provided to protect the operator and other 
employees in the machine area from hazards. 
(UOSHA 1910.212(a) (1)-U.S. 

3. General requirements for machine guards. Guards' 
shall be affixed to the machine where possible and 
secured elsewhere if for any reason attachment 

to the machine is not possible. The guard shall 
be such that it does not offer an accident 
hazard in itself. (UOSHA 1910.212(a) (2) -U.S. 

^. The point of operation of machines where 

operation exposes an employee to injury shall be 
guarded. (UOSHA 1910.212(a) (3) (ii)-U.S. 

5. Special tools sh^ll be provided to assist the 
operator that he may avoid placing his hands in 

the danger zones. (UOSHA 1910.212(a) (3) (iii)-F.R. 

6. Machines designed for a fixed location shall be 
securely anchored to prevent walking or moving. 
(UOSHA 1910.212(b)-U.S. 
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7. All belts, pulleys, gears, shafts, and moving 

parts shall be guarded, if exposed to contact by 
employees (instructors) or otherwise create a hazard. 
(UOSHA 1926.300(b) (c)-F.R. 



8. A control switch must be provided on each machine that 
allows the operator to turn off the power without leaving 
his position at the point of operation. (UOSHA 1910.213 
(b) (l)-U.S. 

9. On any machine where injury to the operator might 
result if motors restart after power failure, restarting 
shall be prevented by means of an automatic cutout switch. 
(UOSHA 1910.213(b) (3)-U.S. 

10. Equipment or circuits that are de-energized shall be 
rendered inoperative and have tags attached at all points 
where the equipment or circuits can be energized. 
(UOSHA 1926.400(g)-F.R. 

11. All pneumatically driven nailers, staplers, and other 
equipment provided with automatic fastener feed, which 
operates at more than 100 oounds per square inch 
pressure at the tool head, shall have a safety device on 
the muzzle to prevent the tool from ejecting fasteners 
unless the muzzle is in contact with the work surface. 
(UOSHA 1926.302(b) (3)-F.R. 
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12. A bandsaw shall be so guarded that the sawb^ade 
shall be enclosed except for the working portion 
of the blade between the bottom of the guide rolls 
and the table. (UOSHA 1910. 2 13 (i) (1)-U.S. 

13. A guard for the blade on the bandsaw shall protect 
the saw blade at the front and outer side, and this 
portion of the guard shall be self-adjusting to 
raise and lower with the guide. (UOSHA 1910. 
213(h)(5)(i)(1)-F.R. 

14. All bandsaws shall be provided with a tension control 
device to indicate proper tension. (UOSHA 1910. 
213(h) (5) (i) (2)-F.R. 

15. Hand-held, power-driven tools shall be provided 
with appropriate switches for each type of tool . 
(UOSHA 1910.2a3(a) (2)-U.S.; 1926, 300(d) (2) 
(3)-F.R. 

16. All portable electric tools must be properly grounded 
by a separate ground wire and polarized plug and 
receptacle. (UOSHA 1910.213(a) (ll)-F.R. 

17. All pneumatic power tools shall have the operating 
trigger so located as to minimize the possibility 

of its accidental operation, and shall be arranged 
to close the air inlet valve automatically when the 
pressure of the operator's hand is removed. 
(UOSHA 1910.243(b) (1) (i)-F.R. 

18. The muzzle end of an explosive-actuated or high- 
velocity tool shall have a protective shield or 
guard at least three and one-half inches in diameter 
mounted perpendicular to and concentric with the 
barrel, and designed to confine any flying frag- 
ments that might otherwise create a hazard at the 
time of firing. (UOSHA 1910.243(d) (2) (1) (a)-U.S. 

Graphic Arts 

1. Ail roller-type printing machines will be supplied 
with nip guards. (UOSHA 1910.262(dd) (1)-F.R. 
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2. All roller gears shall be provided with a protective disc 
which will enclose the nips of the inrunning gears. 
(UOSHA 1910.262(dd) (1)-F.R. 

3. The nip at the inrunning side of all calenders rolls 
shall be provided with a guard extending across the 
entire length of the nip and arranged to prevent the 
fingers of the workers from being pulled in between the 
rolls. (UOSHA 1910.262(ee)-F.R. 

4. On all rotary staple cutters, a guard shall be installed 
completely enclosing the cutter to prevent the hands of 
the operator from reaching the cutting zomi. (UOSHA 
1910.262(ff)-F.R. 

Carpentry, Cabinet-Making 

1. Each woodworking machine shall be so constructed as 
to be free from sensible vibration when the largest size 
tool is mounted and run idle at full speed. (UOSHA 1910. 
213(a) (l)-F.R. 

2. Circular saw fences shall be so constructed that they 
can be firmly secured to the table without changing 

their alignment with the saw. (UOSHA 1910.213(a) (6)-F.R. 

3. Circular saw gages shall be constructed so as to slide 
in grooves or tracks that are accurately machined. 
(UOSHA 1910.213(a) (7)-F.R. 

4. Hinged saw tables shall be so constructed that the table 
can be firmly secured in any position and in true align- 
ment with the saw. (UOSHA 1910.213(a) (8)-F.R. 

5. It is recommended that each power-driven woodworking 
machine be provided with a disconnect switch that can 
be locked in the "OFF" position, (UOSHA 1910.213(a) 
(lO)-F.R. 

6. Exhaust systems for the removal of undesired vapors 
or dusts shall be in operation continually during all 
operations which they are designed to serve. (OSHA 
1926.57(d)-F.R. 
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7. Featherboards or suitable jigs shall be provided 

wherever standard guarding cannot be used in 
dadoing, grooving, jointing, molding, and rabbet- 
ing. (UOSHA 1910.213(a) (15)-F.R. 

8. On tenoning machines, all feed chains and sprockets 

shall be completely enclosed and all sprockets and 
chains shall be guarded at the sides by plates, 
and each tenoning machine shall have all cutting 
heads and saws, if used, covered by metal guards. 
(UOSHA 1910. 213 ( k) (1-3)-F.R. 

9. Each hand-fed saw shall be guarded by a hood, 

which shall completely enclose that portion of 
the saw above the table. (UOSHA 1910.213(c) 
(1)-U.S. 

10. Each hand-fed circular saw shall be furnished with 

a spread-r. (UOSHA 1910. 21 3 (c) (2) -U .S . 

11. The upper hood of the radial saw shall completely 

enclose the upper portion of the blade and include 
the saw arbor. (UOSHA 1910.213(h) (1)-U.S. 

12. The radial saw used for ripping must be provided 

with nonkickback fingers or dogs. (UOSHA 1910. 
213(h) (2)-U.S. 

13. Adjustable stops shall be provided on radial saws 
to prevent the forward travel of the blade beyond 
the position necessary to complete the cut. (UOSHA 
1910.213(h) (3)-U.S. 

14. The installation of a radial saw shall be such that 
the front end of the unit will be slightly higher 
than the rear, so as to cause the cutting head to 
return gently to the starting position when released 
by the operator. (UOSHA 1910.213(h) {4)-U.S. 

15. On a radial saw, the direction of saw rotation 
shall be conspicuously marked on the hood. 
(UOSHA 1910.213(h) (5)-F.R. 

16. The knife projection on a jointer shall not exceed 

1/8" beyond the cylindrical body of the head. (UOSHA 
1910.213(j) (1)-U.S. 
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On a jointer, the clearance between the edge of the 

rear table and the cutter head shall be no more than 1/8", 

and the table throat opening shall not be more than U" when 

the tables ^^re set or aligned for a zero cut. (UOSHA 1910. 

213(j)(2)-F.R. 

Each jointer with a horizontal cutting head shall have an 
automatic guard which will cover all sections of the head 
on the working side of the fence or gage. (UOSHA 1910. 
213(j) (3)-U.S. 

Each jointer must have a guard which will cover the 
section of the head in back of the gage or fence. (UOSHA 
1910.213(j) (4)-U.S. 

On a wood shaper, the cutting heads of each machine shall 
be enclosed with a cage or adjustable guard so designed 
as to keep the operator's hand away from the cutting edge. 
(UOSHA 1910.213(m) (1)-U.S. 

Each planing machine shall have all cutting heads covered 
by a metal guard. (UOSHA 1910.213(n) (1) -U.S. 

On a planer, all feed rolls shall be guarded by a hood to 
prevent hands of the operator from coming in contact with 
the inrunning rolls at any point. (UOSHA 1910.213(n) (3) 
-F.R. 

Wood lathes used for turning long pieces of stock held only 
between the two center s shall be equipped with long 
curved guards extending over the tops of the lathes. 
(UOSHA 1910.213(o) (4)-F.R. 

Each drum sanding machine shall have an exhaust hood 
or other guard, if no exhaust system is required over 
the drum. (UOSHA 1910.213(p) (2)-F.R. 

Disk sanding machines shall have an exhaust hood or 
other guard. (UOSHA 1910.213(p) (3)-F.R. 

Belt sanding machines shall be provided with guards at 
each nip point where the sanding belt runs on to the pulley. 
(UOSHA 1910.213(p) (4)-U.S. 
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27. Woodworking machinery with blades that are dull, 

badly set, improperly filed, or improperly tensioned 
shall be immediately removed from service. (UOSHA 
19T0.213(s)(1)-U.S. 



28. Appropriate push sticks or blocks, in several sizes 
and types for the work to be done, shall be avail- 
able at the workplaces on all woodworking machines. 
(UOSHA 1910.213(s) (9)-U.S. 

I', 

29. All portable circular saws shall be equipped with 
guards above and below the base plate or shoe, 
and when the tool is withdrawn from the work, 
the lower guards shall automatically and instantly 
return to covering position. (UOSHA 1910.243 
(a)(1)-U.S. 

30. Portable belt sanding machines shall be provided 
with guards at each nip point where the sanding 
belt runs on to the pulley. (UOSHA 1910.243(a) 
(3)-U.S. 

U. Welding Area 

1. Oxygen manifolds shall not be located in an acetylene 
generator room . (UOSHA 1910. 252(v) (3) (ii) (b)-F .R. 
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An oxygen manifold to which cylinders having an ag- 
gregate capcicity of more than 6,000 cubic feet of oxygen 
are connected, shall be located outdoors. (DOSHA 1910. 
252(v)(3)(ii)(d)-F.R. 

Master shut-off valves for both oxygen and fuel gas 
shall be provided at the entry end of the portable out- 
let header. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) (3) (iv) (d)-F.R. 

When acetylene cylinders are coupled, approved flash 
arresters shall be installed between each cylinder 
and the coupler block. (UOSHA 1 910 . 252 (a) (3) (v) (d) 
-F.R. 

Each fuel gas cylinder head shall be provided with 
a backflow check valve. (UOSHA 1910. 252 (a) (3) (v) 
(e)-F.R. 

Protective equipment shall be installed in the fuel gas 
piping to prevent backflow of oxygen into the fuel 
gas supply system; passage of the flashback into the 
fuel gas supply system; and excessive back pressure 
oif oxygen in the fuel gas r>upply system. (U05iHA 
1910.252(a) (5) (iii) (b)-F.R. 

Stations equipped with approved backflow and flash- 
back devices may have as many as four torches supplied 
from one station outlet, with each outlet supplied with 
a shut-off valve. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) (5) (iv) (h)-F.R. 

The generally recognized colors for welding hoses are: 
red for acetylene, green for oxygen ho^e and black 
for inert gas and air hose. (UOSHA 1910.252(a)(5) 
(v) (b)-U.S. 

When parallel lengths of oxygen and acetylene hoses are 
taped together, not more than four inches out of twelve 
inches shall be covered by tape. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) 
(5) (v) (c)-U.S. 

Acetylene generators shall be of approved construction 
and shall be piainly marked with the maximum rate of 
acetylene in cubic feet per hour for which they are 
designed, and the weight and size jof carbide necessary 
for a single charge. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) (6) (i)-F.R. 
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^1. Relief valves on acetylene generators shall be 

regularly operated to insure proper functioning 
and must not be set in excess of 15 p.s.i. 
(UOSHA 1910.252(a) (6) (ii) (b)-F.R. 

12. Non-automatic generators shall not be used for 

generating acetylene at pressures exceeding one 
p.s.i. and all water overflow shall be visible. 
(UOSHA 1910.252(a) (6) (ii) (c)-F.R. 

13. The use of common salt or other corrosive chemicals 

for protection of freezing of generators is not 
permitted. (UOSHA 1910.252 (a) (6) (iv) (2)-F,R. 

14. Portable acetylene generators shall not be used 

within ten feet of combustible materials other 
than the floor. (UOSHA 1910, 252 (d) (5) (v) (a) 
(1)-F.R. 

15. Portable generators shall not be used in rooms 

of total volume less than thi*-ty-five times the total 
gas generating capacity per charge of ail genera- 
tors in the room. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) (6) (v) 
(a)(3)-F.R. 

16. Generators shall not be used in rooms having a 

ceiling height of less than ten feet. (UOSHA 
1910.252(a) (6) (v) (a) (3)-F.R. 

17. Portable generators shall be cleaned and re- 
charged and the air mixture blown off outside 
of buildings. (UOSHA 1910. 252 (a) (6) (v) (b) 
(1)-F.R. 

18. The water carbide residue mixture drained from 

the generator shall not be discharged Into sewer 
pipes. (UOSHA 1910.252(4) (a) (6) (vii) (a) (4)-F.R. 

19. Portable generators shall be located at a safe 

distance from the welding petition so that they 
will not be exposed to sparks, slag, or mis- 
direction of the torch flame. (UOSHA 1910.252 
(a)(6) (V) (b) (5)-F.R. 
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20. Calcium carbide shall be contained in metal packages 
of sufficient strength to prevent rupture. These 
packages shall be water and air tight and shall be con- 
spicuously marked, CALCIUM CARBIDE - DANGEROUS 
IF NOT KEPT DRY. (UOSHA 1910 . 252 (a) (6) (v) (7) (i) 
(a)-F.R. 

21. Only quantities of calcium carbide of less than 600 
pounds may be stored indoors. (UOSHA 1910.252(a) 
(6)(v)(7) (ii)-F.R. 

22. Open circuit voltages for arc welding and cutting machines 
shall not exceed 80 volts for manual alternating current 
machines; 100 volts for automatic machines, and 100 
volts for manual direct current machines. (UOSHA 
1910.252(b) (2) (iii) (a)-F.R. 

23. Terminals for welding leads should be protected from 
accidental electrical contact by personnel or metal objects. 
(UOSHA 1910.252(d)-F.R. 

24. All ground connections shall be checked to determine 

If they are mechanically strong and electrically adequate 
for the required current. (UOSHA 1910.252(e) 

25. A disconnecting switch or control?er shall be provided 
at or near each welding machine. (UOSHA 1910.252(b) 
(2)(iv) (d)-F.R. 


26. Printed rules and instructions covering the operation 

of arc welding equipment supplied by the manufacturer 
shall be strictly followed. (UOSHA 1910.252(b) (4) (vi) 
-F.R. 
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Electrode holders, when not in use, shall be placed 
so that they cannot make electrical contact with 
persons or compressed gas tanks. (UOSHA 1910. 
252 (b) (4) (vii)-U.S. 

Cables with splices within ten feet of the 
holder shall not be used. (UOSHA 1910.252(b) 
W (viii)-U.S. 

Cables from the arc welder should be 
inspected frequently for wear and damage. 
(UOSHA 1910.252(a) (ix) (c)-F.R. 

Spot and seam welding machines shall have all 
external welding control circuits less than 120 
volts. (UOSHA 1910.252(b) (a) (c) (2) (i)-F.R. 

All press welding machine operations, where 
there is a possibility of the operator's fingers 
being under the point of operation, shall be 
guarded by use of a device such as electronic 
eye circuit or two hand controls. (UOSHA 
1910.252(a) (b) (c) (2) (iv)-F.R. 

On spot welders, a shield guard of safety glass 
or suitable fire-resistant plastic may be necessary 
at the point of operation. (UOSHA 1910.252(b) 
(a) (c)(2) (v)-F.R. 

AM foot switches on spot welders shall be guarded 
to prevent accidental operation of the machine. 
(UOSHA 1910.252(b) (a) (c) (2) (vi)-F.R. 

Whenever welding or cutting is performed in 
locations where a fire might develop, fire watchers 
shall be required. (UOSHA 1910. 252 (d) (2) (iii) 
-F.R. 

Fire watchers shall have fire extinguishing equip- 
ment readily available and be trained in its use. 
(UOSHA 1910.252(dj (2) (v)-F.R. 

Cutting or welding shall be permitted only in 
areas that are or have been made fire safe. 
(UOSHA 1910.252(d) (2) (xv)-F.R. 
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No welding or cutting shall be performed on containers 
having flammable materials until they have been absolutely 
cleaned. (UOSHA 1910.252 (d) (3) (i)-F.R. 



Where the welding or cutting torch is not in use, the torch 
valve shall be closed and the gas supply to the torch 
positively shut off at some point outside the confined area. 
(UOSHA 1910.252(d) W (ii)-F.R. 

Helmets or handshields shall be used during alt arc weld- 
ing or cutting operations. (UOSHA 1910.252(e) (2) (ii) (b) 
-F.R. See Appendix P & Q. 

Goggles or other suitable eye protection ijhaU be used 
during all gas welding or oxygen cutting operations. 
(UOSHA 1910.252 (e) (2) (i) (b)-F.R. 

All operators and attendants of resistance welding or 
resistance brazing equipment s.hall use transparent face 
shields or goggles. (UOSHA 1910.252(e) (2} (1) (c) -F.R. 

Helmets and handshields shall be made of a material which 
is an insulator for heat and electricity. (UOSHA 1910.252 
(e)(2)(ii)(a)-F.R. 

Helmets and hand shields shall be arranged to protect 
the face, neck, and ears from direct radiant energy, and 
they shall be provided with filter plates and cover plates 
designed for easy removal. (UOSHA 1910.252(e) (2) (ii) 
(b)-F.R. 
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44. All filter lenses shall bear some permanent dis- 
tinctive mark by v;hich the source and shade may 
be identified readily. (UOSHA 1910.252(e) (2) 
(ii) (h)-F.R. 

45. Prescribed filters shall be used for particular 

types of welding. (UOSHA 1910.252(e) (2) (ii) 

(1) -F .R. See Appendix P & Q. 

46. Where the work permits, the welder should be 

enclosed in an individual booth painted with a 
finish of low reflectivity such as zinc oxide and 
lamp black. (UOSHA 1910.252(e) (2) (ii) (j) (iii) 
-F.R. 

47. All arc welding electrode-holders must be adequately 

insulated on all their outer surfaces. (UOSHA 
1926.351 (a) (2)-F.R. 

48. Employees exposed to the hazards created by 

welding, cutting or t,. azing operations shall be 
protected by personal protective equipment. 
(UOSHA 1910.252(e) (3) (i)-F.R. 

49. Welding exhaust ventilation shall consist of 

freely moving hoods intended to be placed by the 
welder or burner as close as practicable to the 
work. (UOSHA 1926.353(a) (3)-F.R. 

50. All people, including the operator, in the area 

of inert gas arc metal welding, not protected by 
screening shall be protected by filter lenses. 
(UOSHA 1926.353(d) (1) (ii)-F.R. 

51 . Welders and other employees who are exposed to 

the radiation shall be protected so that the skin 
is covered completely to prevent burns. (UOSHA 
1926.353(d) (1) (iii)-F.R. 

52. For welding operations, mechanical ventilation 

shall be provided in a space of less than 10, 000 
cubic feet per welder, or in a room having a ceiling 
height of less than 16 feet. (UOSHA 1910.252(f) 

(2) (i)-F.R. 
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53. Degreasing or other cleaning operations involving 

chlorinated hydrocarbons shall be so located that no 
vapors from these operations will reach or be drawn into 
the atmosphere surrounding any A/elding operation. 
(UOSHA 1910.252 (f) 1 1 1 ) (i i) -F . R . 

W. Spray Finishing Operations 

1 . Spray booths or spray rooms are to be used to enclose or 

confine all spraying operations. (UOSHA 1910.94(c)(2)- 
U.S, 


2, Spraying shall not be conducted outside cf predetermined 
spraying areas. (UOSHA 1910. 107(g) (1)U.S. 



3. There shall be no open flame or spark producing equipment 
in any spraying area nor within 20 feet thereof, unless 
separated by a partition. (UOSHA 1910. 107(c) (2) -U.S. 


4. Electrical wiring and equipment in spray booths shall conform 
to the provisions of the National Electrical Code. (UOSHA 
1910. 107(c) (2)-U.S. 

5. Electric lamps outside of, but within twenty (20) feet of 

any spraying area, and not separated therefrom by a partition, 
shall be totally enclosed to prevent the falling of hot particles 
and shall be protected from mechanical injury by suitable 
guards or by location. {UOSHA 1910.107(c) (7)-U.S. 
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6. Spray booths shall be substantially constructed 

of steel not thinner than No. 18 U.S. gauge, securely 
and rigidly supported, or of concrete or masonry, 
except that aluminum or other substantial noncombusti- 
ble material may be used for intermittent or low 
volume spraying. Spray booths shall be designed 
to sweep air currents toward the exhaust outlet. 
(UOSHA 1910.107(b) (1)-U.S. 

7. Electric motors driving exhaust fans shall not 

be placed inside booths or ducts. (UOSHA 1910. 107(d) 
(5) -U.S. 

8. Ventilating and exhaust systems shall be in accordance 

with the Standard fo>^ Blower and Exhaust Systems 
for Vapor Removal, NFPA No. 91-1961. (UOSHA 
1910.107(d) (1)-U.S. 

9. All spraying areas shall be provided with mechanical 

ventilation adequate to remove flammable vapors 
and mists. (UOSHA 1910.107(d) (2) U.S. 

10. Mechanical ventilation shall be kept in operation 

at all times while spraying operations are being 
conducted and for a sufficient time thereafter to 
allow vapors from drying coated articles and drying 
finishing material residue to be exhausted. (UOSHA 
1910.107(d) (2)U.S. 

11. The use of electrostatic spraying equipment must 

conform to the standards set up in UOSHA 1910. 107(h) 
U.S. 

12. "NO SMOKING" signs on contrasting color backgrounds 

shall be conspicuously posted at all spraying areas 
and paint storage rooms. (UOSHA 1910.107(g) (7)- 
U.S. 

X. Miscellaneous 

1 . All equipment and materials used in concrete con- 
struction and masonry work shall meet the require- 
ments as prescribed in ANSI - A10.9. (UOSHA 1926. 
700(a)-F.R. 
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2. Scaffolds shall be furnished and erected in accordance with 

the basic standards for all persons engaged in work that 
cannot be done safely from the ground except for short 
periods of work that can be done from ladders. (DOSHA 
1910.41(3) (4)-U.S. 

3. Hardening and tempering tanks should be located as far 

as practicable from the furnace and should not be located 
near other combustible materials. Tanks must be so designed 
that maximum workload is incapable of raising the temperature 
of the cooling medium to within 50° below its flash point. 
(UOSHA 1910.108(1) (i) (iii)-F.R. 

4. AH cleaning operations involving immersion of materials in 

liquids shall be done in a tank designed for this purpose 
and with proper ventilation. (OSHA 1910.9U(d)-F.R. 

5. All ladders must be maintained to insure safety and service- 
ability, and safety precautions must be observed in connec- 
tion with the use of ladders. (UOSHA 1910.25(d) (1) (i)-F.R. 
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VIII. CLASS SIZE 


The specific nature of industrial education programs presents unique 
safety and health problems. The programs are material and equipment 
oriented. The students are involved actively in a variety of activities 
such as construction, fabrication and servicing. These activities 
require considerable floor space and freedom of movement. The chart 
below recommends the maximum class size and the minimum floor 
space required for secondary Jr. High and High School industrial 
education programs. - S.R. 

RECOMMENDED MAXIMUM CLASS SIZE AND/OR MINIMUM SPACE REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR SECONDARY JR. HIGH AND HIGH SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 


Minimum 
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Laboratory 

Maximum 
Number of 
I.A. Students 

Maximum 

Number of 

T 6 1 Students 

*Minimum 
Lab Space 
Required 

Space 
Required 
Per Student 

Power 

2H Students 

20 

Students 

3600 

sq. ft. 

150 

sq. ft. 

Metals 

2H Students 

20 

Students 

3000 

sq. ft. 

125 

sq. ft. 

Woods 

24 Students 

20 

Students 

2400 

sq. ft. 

100 

sq. ft. 

Plastics 

24 Students 

20 

Students 

2400 

sq. ft. 

100 

sq. ft. 

Welding 

24 Students 

20 

Students 

2400 

sq. ft. 

100 

sq. ft. 

Machine 

24 Students 

20 

Students 

2400 

sq. ft. 

100 

sq. ft. 

lACP 

24 Students 



2400 

sq. ft. 

100 

sq. ft. 

General 

24 Students 

20 

Students 

2400 

sq. ft. 

100 

sq. ft. 

Electronics 

24 Students 

20 

Students 

2160 

sq. ft. 

90 

sq. ft. 

Graphics 

24 Students 

20 

Students 

2160 

sq. ft. 

90 

sq. ft. 

Crafts 

24 Students 

20 

Students 

2160 

sq. ft. 

90 

sq. ft. 

Drafting 

30 Students 

20 

Students 

1800 

sq. ft. 

60 

sq. ft. 


♦Minimum laboratory space does not include classrooms, storage rooms, 
paint rooms, etc. 
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IX. RECORDS AND FORMS 


It is essential for industrial education instructors to keep records 
of students in their classes. The main objective of records dealing 
with safety and health is to call attention to accident areas and 
situations sc steps may be taken to correct unsafe condition (s) . 
Records may also be used to protect an employee (instructor) and/or 
the employer (LEA) if an instructor is required to provide evidence 
of instruction or proper procedures relating to the safety and health 
of students . 

Industrial education instructors have traditionally used a variety of 
parental consent or permission forms, relei^se forms and waivers. 
These forms are valuable as records. The parental related forms 
also establish an important channel of communication between the 
instructor and the parent or guardian. 

However, individuals (parents or students) may not sign away 
their rights. Therefore, it should be clearly understood that 
employers (LEAs) or employees (instructors) are not necessarily 
protected from liability if the parent or student signs a waiver. 

A. Parental Permission/Consent Forms 

1. Written parental permission should be obtained before 
minor students are permitted to use tools and operate 
equipment in industrial education laboratories. The 
purpose of this permission is to emphasize that safety 
is a cooperative effort, and to impress upon both 
students and parents that there is a certain degree 
of danger involved in the use of tools and equipment. 
It also offers the parent the option to prohibit the student's 
use of tools or equipment if he so desires.* See Appendix 
B. 

B. Transportation for Off-Campus Activities 

1. School functions should utilize LEA transportation wherever 
possible. 
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2. If LEA transportation is not feasible or possible, 
and the instructor and the administration find 
it necessary to transport students off-campus 
in private vehicles, a student car release form 
should be completed and submitted to the designated 
sponsor by the student. The instructor should 
submit a copy of the form to the main administrative 
office for information and filing before the student 
leaves the campus. See Appendix C. 

Safety Tests 

1 . Instructors should administer appropriate safety 
tests to students before allowing them to use tools 
or equipment which could cause injury. The completed 
tests should be filed for reference. In addition 
to the test, a "statement of acknowledgment" should 
be filed with the safety test. See Appendix G. 

Inspection/Evaluation Forms 

1. Instructo.-s are responsible: to conduct r'^utine 
s?rety inspections of facilities, lools, and equipment 
at regu ar interval? to determine if they ar^ in 
prcper operating condiiMcn cid comply with UOSHA 
safely standards. 

2. The Utah Industrial Education Safety and Health 
Inspection Check List will be used by the State 
Board of Education. The check list is recommended 
for industrial education instructors, supervisors 
and administrators. The check iist includes selectee! 
DOSHA safety regulations. S«e Section VII, page 13. 

3. The Industrial Commission, Occupational Safety 
Division, will use UOSHA forms for LEA citations. 

4. The Industrial Commission, Occupational fiafety 
Division, is required to evaUiate (inspect) schools, 
including industrici education laboratories and 
repoi t the evaluation to the Federal Department 

of Labor ~ Occupational Safety and Health Administration. 
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E. Accident Forms 


1 . Accident reports should be made out as soon as possible 
after an accident has occurred. Copies of the reports 
should be retained in the instructor's file. Additional copies 
should be filed in appropriate administrative offices. 

2. A variety of accident report forms are available; however^ 

they should all contain the following information when completed. 

a. What was the nature of the accident? What were the 
circumstances leading up to the accident? What 
was the nature of the injuries or damage? What 
were the persons involved doing? What unsafe act 
or acts were committed? What were the direct or 
indirect causes? What machine, tool, substance, 
or object was most closely connected with the accident? 
What corrective action is indicated? 

b« Who was injured or nearly injured? Who were the 

participants in the accident? Who committed the unsafe 
act? Who were the witnesses? Who administered 
first aid to the injured? Who completed the accident 
report? 

c. Where did the accident occur? Where was the instructor 
at the time of the accident? Where was the injured 
person with respect to the machine, tool, substance, 
object, or person most closely associated with the 
accident? 

d. When did the accident occur? When was the accident 
investigation made? When was the accident reporl: 
completed? 

e. Why was the unsafe act or the hazardous condition 
permitted? Why did the person act unsafely? Why 
did the accident occur? 

f . How did the accident happen? How did the physical 
environment contribute to the accident? How can 
similar future accidents be prevented?^ 


^William A, Williams, Accident Prevention Manual for Shop Teachers , 
(American Technical Society, Chicago, 1963), pp. 387-388. 
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NOTE: The National Safety Council accident report form may 
be found in Appendix H. 

F. Employee (Instructor) Injury and Illness . 

1. UOSHA requires that all employers (LEAs) must 
keep occupational injury and illness records for 
their employees (instructors) within the establishment 
where they are employed. (School Facilities) 

2. Fatal or potentially fatal accidents must be reported 
immediately to the state industrial commission. 
Occupational Safety and Health Division. UOSHA 
3.1.1 

Report to: 

Utah State Industrial Commission 
Occupational Safety and Health Division 
350 East Fifth South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
Phone: 328-6401 

3. Employers' (LEAs) first report of injury must 
be reported on Industrial Commission Form 122. 
UOSHA Record Requirements. See Appendix K. 

4. Each recordable occupational injury and illness 
must be entered on a log of cases (OSHA Form No. 
100) within two working days of receiving information 
that a recordable case has occurred. OSHA Record 
keeping Requirements. See Appendix J, 

5. All logs must be kept current and retained for 
five (5) years following the end of the calendar 
year to which they relate. OSHA Recordkeeping 
Requirements. 

6. An annual summary of occupational injuries and 
illnesses (OSHA Form No. 102) must be posted 
In the month of February in every establishment 
(school) . The form must be signed by the person 
making or causing it to be made stating it is a true 

and accurate report. OSHA Recordkeeping Requirements. 
See Appendix L. 

7. All safety and health records must be retained 
in the office of the employer (LEA) for five (5) 
years, UOSHA Recordkeeping Requirements. 



X. EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS - SAFETY REQUIREMENTS 


Federal Requirements. (Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938.) 

1. At 16 years of age young people may be employed in 
any occupation other than those declared hazardous by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

2. At 18 years of age young people may be employed in 
occupations declared hazardous by the Secretary of Labor, 
provided they are either apprentices or student-learners, 
and provided: 

a. that apprentices are employed in trades that are 
recognized as apprenticeable; their work is inciden- 
tal to their training; it is intermittent and for short 
periods of time; they are registered under written 
agreements in accordance with state standards 
recognized by the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship 
or written agreements which conform to state and 
federal standards. 

b. that student learners are enrolled in a course of 
study and training in a cooperative vocational training 
program under a recognized state or local educational 
authority or a substantially similar program conducted 
by a private school; they are employed under 

a written agreement which provides that their work 
is incidental to their training; it is intermittent 
and for short periods of time; safety instructions 
shall be given by the school and correlated by 
the employer with on-the-job training; the work 
shall be under close supervision of a qualified 
and experienced person. Each student learner 
shall work under a written agreement signed by 
the learner, by the employer and by the school 
coordinator or principal. Copies of the agreement 
shall be kept on file by both the school and the 
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employer. This exemption for employment 
of student learners may be revoked in 
any individual situation where it is found 
that reasonable precautions have not been 
observed for the safety of the minors employed 
thereunder . (A Guide to The Child Labor 
Provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Child Labor Bulletin No. 101) 

3 . Hazardous Occupations Orders Nos . 5,8,10, 12,13,16, 

S 17. Nothing in these orders shall authorize noncompliance 
with any federal or state law, regulation or municipal 
ordinance establishing a higher standard. If more 
than one standard applies to a single activity 
the higher standard shall be applicable. (Ibid) 

4. Occupations declared particularly hazardous for 
minors between ^^ and 18 years of age are included 
in 17 Hazardous Occupations Orders, which include 
motor vehicle driving and helping, operating 
power driven woodworking, metal working, paper 
products machines and others. School administrators 
and instructors should be familiar with these orders 
found in Child Labor Bulletin No. 101 - A Guide to Child 
Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

See Appendix M for a listing of the 17 Hazardous 
Occupations Orders for Minors. 

5. Employment of 14 and 15-year old minors is limited 
to certain occupations under conditions which do 
not interfere with their schooling, health or well 
being. They may not be employed: 

during school hours 
between 7p.m. and 7a.m. 
more than 3 hours per day - on school days 
more than 18 hours per week - in school weeks 
more than 8 hours per day - on non~schooI days 
more than 40 hours per week ~ in non-school weeks 
For list of permitted occupations, see Appendix N. 

State Requirements. Information Applicable to Youth 
Employment Law -Title 34, Chapter 23. 

1. Policy 
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a. It is the policy of the State of Utah to encourage the 
growth and development of young people through 
providing work opportunitites while at the same time 
adopting reasonable safeguards to protect them from 
certain working hazards. 

The Commission - 34-23-11 & 13. 

a . It shall be the duty of the Industrial Commission and 
of the inspectors and agents of the Commission to 
enforce this chapter, to roake complaints against 
persons violating its provisions and to prosecute 
violations of the same before courts of proper jurisdiction 
The Commission', its inspectors and agents shall 

have authority to enter and inspect any place or establish 
ment covered by this chapter and to have access 
to such records as may aid in enforcement of this 
chapter . 

b. The Industrial Commission after hearings duly conducted 
shall have authority to promulgate rules and regulations 
which shall have the force of law prohibiting the 
employment of minors in any place of employment 
dangerous or prejudicial to the life, health/ safety 

or welfare of minors; except such rules and regulations 
shall not be inconsistent with any of the provisions 
of this chapter. 

The Schools - Age Certificates - 34-23-3 S 10 

a. No youth under the age of 16 shall be employed or 
permitted to woric during school hours, except, as 
authorized by proper school authorities. 

b. All public and private schools and school districts 
within the state shall cooperate with employers or 
prospective employers by issuing age certificates 

(or lists of students with their dates of birth) showing 
the date of birth of students or recent students according 
to school records. Such age certificates do not relieve 
the employer of full responsibility for complying 
with all laws and regulations pertaining to employment 
of minors. 

Coverage 
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a. This act applies to all youth under the age 
of 18 years oC age but does not apply to a 
person who has received a high school diploma. 

Hours of Work 

a. No youth under the age of 16 shall be permitted 
to work before or after school in excess 
of 4 hours a day , nor before 5:00a.m. or 
after 9: 30 p.m. unless the next day is not 
a r^chool day, nor in excess of 8 hours in 
any 24 hour period, nor more than 40 hours 
in any week. 

Permitted Employment 

a. Youths 16 years and older may work in all 
occupations not declared hazardous and 
in occupations involving the use of motor 
vehicles if licensed to operate the motor 
vehicle for such purpose pursuant to state 
motor vehicle laws and regulations. 

b. Youth 14 years and older may work in a 
variety of non-hazardous occupations, such 
as retail food service, automobile service 
stations, (excepting operation of motor vehicles 
and use of hoists, ) public messenger service, 
janitorial and custodial service, lawn care, 
approved type vacuum cleaners, floor polishers, 
power lawn mowers, and sidewalk snow 
removal and other similar work as approved 

by the Industrial Commission and in non- 
hazardous areas in manufacturing, warehousing, 
storage and construction not determined 
harmful by the Industrial Commission. 

c. Youth 12 years of age or older may work 

in the sale and delivery of periodicals, door 
to door selling of merchandise and delivery 
thereof, baby sitting, agricultural work 
not hazardous and any other occupation not 
determined harmful by the Industrial Commission. 
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Youth 10 years of age or older may work in the delivery 
of handbills, advertising and advertising samples, 
shoe shining, gardening and lav;'n care involving 
no power-driven lawn or snow removal equipment, 
caddying and any occupation not determined harmful 
by the Industrial Commission. 

With consent of minor's parent, guardian or custodian, 
no specific age limitations are necessary for 

(1) Home chores or other work done for parent 
or guardian or 

(2) Casual work not determined harmful by the 
Industrial Commission, or 

(3) Agricultural work including the operation 

of pow^^r-driven farm machinery in the production 
of agricultural products. 
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APPENDIX A 


EYE SAFETY ACT 
Section 53-20-1 Utah Code Annotated 1953 As Ammended 


AN ACT REQUIRING ALL PUPILS, TEACHERS AND VISITORS TO WEAR 
EYE PROTECTIVE DEVICES WHILE PARTICIPATING IN OR DIRECTLY 
OBSERVING CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, PHYSICS- AND CHEMISTRY 
LABOJ^TORY ACTIVITIES. AND DEFINING EYE PROTECTIVE DEVICES. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Utah: 


Section 1. Every pupil, teacher and visitor in any public or private 
school participating in any of the following activities: 

1. Industrial education activities involving experience with: 


a. Hot molten metals 

b. The operation of machinery or equipment that may 
throw particles of foreign matter into the eyes 

c. Heat treating, tempering, or kiln firing of any industrial 
materials 

d. Gas or electric arc welding 

e. Caustic or explosive materials, or 


2. Chemistr/ or physics laboratories wher using caustic or 
explosive chemicals, and hot liquids o" solids. 


is required to wear industrial quality eye protective devices while participat- 
ing in activities which may endanger their vision. A board of education 
shall furnish such devices for pupils and teachers and shall furnish 
such equipment for all visitors to these laboratories. A board of education 
may purchase such devices in large quantities and sell them at cost, 
rent^ or loan them to pupils and teachers. "Industrial quality eye protec- 
tive devices," as used in this section, means devices meeting the standards 
of the American Standard Safety Code for head, eye, and respiratory 
protection, Z2. 1-1 959, promulgated by the American Standards Association, 
Incorporated . 
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APPENDIX B 


SAMPLE PERMISSION FORM 


has our/my permission to operate 


(student's name) 
the equipment in the 


laboratory 


at 


School. It is understood 


that instruction in safe operation will be given before he/she is allowed 
to use any piece of equipment and that he/she will be properly supervised 
at all times. 

In case of accident, it is preferred that he/she be given treatment 
by: 

Dr: 

or Dr: 

Our home phone number is: 

Our work phone number is: ; 

If neither parent can be reached at the above numbers, please notify: 


at 


(responsible person) 


(telephone number) 


Date: 


Signed: 


(father) 


(mother) 
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(Other specify relationship) 
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APPENDIX C 

SAMPLE VEHICLE RELEASE FORM 

Date: 


To Whom it May Concern: 

I, hereby release the 


(student) 

School from responsibility and risk for my transportation 


to ^ for the purpose of 


(destination) (activity) 
and return to the 


School or to my home. 

Date(s) of travel, activity and return: 

From , to 


(day) (time) (day) (time) 
Signed: 


Statement of Parent or Guardian 
I hereby consent to the above release and activity for 

who is my . 

Signed: 


(student) 


OParent iC/Cuardian 


Note of Sponsor of Activity 


is participating in 


(student) (activity) 
on at 


Transportation is by 


(date) (location) 
, which is sponsored by 


Signed: 


(principal) 
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APPENDIX D 


SAFETY SUGGESTIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL TOOLS, 
EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


General Safety Instructions 

I This section consists of a list of safety suggestions for tools, 

equipment and facilities to aid instructors in developing safety 
standards for their own laboratory situations. It should be 
understood that this is a general listing of tools and equipment 
and is not intended to be a comprehensive guide. 

A. General Instructions 

1 . Shop Practice: 

(a) Secure approval of your instructor on all 
work you plan to do. This applies to all 
projects and assignments in which you use 
shop equipment and tools. 

(b) Report immediately to your instructor upon 
incurring any injury, even though slight. 

(c) Wear suitable eye protection devices when 
engaged in any activity where hazards to 
the eyes may exist. 

(d) Be sure clothes are safe and suitable for 
shop work. Remove or fasten any loose 
clothing. Roll ioose sleeves above elbows. 
Keep hair away from equipment in operations. 
Students with long hair must confine their 

hair in nets or caps when around tools s equipment. 

(e) Observe rules governing operators' zones 
around tools and machines. 

(f) Cooperate with your classmates in the student 
management program of your shop. 
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(g) Caution any student you see violating a safety 
rule. 

(h) Report to the instructor or shop foreman any 
equipment that does not seem to work properly. 

(i) Keep tools and materials from projecting over 
the edge of benches wherever possible. 

(j) Use a brush or piece of wood to clear away 
dry chips from your macnine or bench (the 
machine must be turned off and have come 
to a full stop) . 

(k) Keep the floor clear of scraps and litter. 

(I) Keep bench and cabinet drawers and locker 
doors closed. 

(m) Wipe up immediately any liquids spilled on 
the floor. Use a rag to clean oily areas. 

(n) Place oily rags and other combustible materials 
in provided metal containers. 

(o) Follow prescribed safe^ty instructions in handling 
large, heavy, and long pieces of material. 

(p) Avoid storing or placing objects overhead. 

(q) Practice designated procedures to use in case 
of earthquake, fire, or other disaster. 

Use, Storage, & Disposal of Flammable Liquids 

(a) Store flammable liquids in a fireproof room 
or cabinet. 

(b) Bring into the shop only sufficient flammable 
liquid for immediate use. Keep only in a 
safety container approved by the Underwriter's 
Laboratory. Label container with name of 
contents . 
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(c) Use only approved cleaning solutions. 

(d) Avoid contact of carbon-removing or pt it- 
stripping compounds with your skin. 

(e) Keep the top of oil drums and the surrounding 
area clean and free of combustible materials. 

(f) Properly dispose of unwanted flammable liquids 
and combustible materials daily. 

Electrical Circuits 

(a) Consider all wires and other conductors in a 
circuit live until proved dead by a safe method 
of testing . 

(b) Use test lamp or suitable meter for testing 
a circuit. 

(c) Turn on switch only when you know what 
it operates . 

(d) Turn off power before replacing a fuse. 

(e) Locate and correct fault that caused circuit 
breaker to open or fuse to blow before turning 
on power. 

(f) Be sure circuit is protected against overload 
by a fuse or circuit breaker of correct current- 
carrying capacity. 

(g) Make changes in the wiring of a circuit only 
when power is tiirned off. 

(h) Select and use wire of correct current-carrying 
capacity. 

Hand Tools, General: 

(a) Be sure hands are free oV dirt and oil . 

(b) Use proper type and size of hand tool for 
the work being done. 
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(c) Make sure that the tools are sharp and in good 
condition before using them. 

(d) Handle edged or pointed tools by the handles, 
with sharp points or edges pointed away from 
you or others. 

(e) Make sure when using sharp-edged tools to 
direct your action av^ay from your classmates 
or yourself. 

(f) Clamp small work on bench or secure in vise 
when using gouge or wood chisel . . 

(g) Control chisels, gouges, and carving tools 
with one hand while the other hand supplies 
the power. 

(h) Wear a face shield or eye protection device 
(safety glasses, goggles, spectacles, etc.) 
when chipping or cutting with a cold chisel. 
Arrange your work so ihat classmates are 
protected from flying chips. 

(i) Pass tools to classmates with the handles forward. 

(j) Clamp smali work on bench or secure in vise 
when driving screws. 

Machine Tools, General: 

(a) Carefully read instruction manual before operating 
machine. 

(b) Qualify as a safe machine operator by taking 
operator tests and following operating and 
safety instructions. 

(c) Obtain permission from your instructor before 
using any power equipment. 

(d) Check adjustments on machines before turning 
on the power. (Rotate machine one revolution 
by hand whenever possible.) 
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(e) 


Make sure that all other st^jdents are clear 
of the machines before turnivng on the power. 


(f) Keep all machine safety guards in correct 
position. 

(g) Keep hands and/or fingers clear of cutting, 
shearing, or pinching zones. 

(h) Start your own machine and remain with 
it until you have turned it off and it has 
come to a full stop. 

(i) Stay clear of machines being operated by 
others. 

(j) Make sure that no one else enters the operator 
zone. 

(k) V/ait for machines to come to a full stop before 
oiling, cleaning, or adjusting. 

(I) Keep floor clean around machines. 

(m) Be sure machine is electrically grounded. 
Specific Tool Instructions (Not Covered in General InstructionsJ 
1 . Bandsaw: 

(a) Make sure prescribed width of saw is in 

the machine for the work being done. Check 
with instructor. 

(b) Plan sawing procedure so there may be a 
maximum forward feed with a minimum of 
backing out of cuts. 

(c) Cut only stock which has flat surface to bear 
against the table. 

(d) Check to see that all guards are in place. 

(e) Set upper saw guide J inch or less above 
the stock to be cut. Check with instructor 
if stock is rough or warped. 
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(f) Ask your instructor to approve all special 
setups. 

(g) Wear eye protection devices. 

(h) Hold material firmly. 

(I) Keep fingers and hdir>ds: s>ut of direct line 
of cut. 

(j) Keep fingers a safe distance from saw blade. 

(k) Feed materia! into machine at a moderate 

rate of speedy especialiy when cutting curveis. 

(I) Allow machine to come to a dead stop before 
backing saw out of a long cut. 

(m) Keep waste from accumulating on the saw 
table. 

(n) Step away immediately if the saw breaks 
or comes off. Shut off power if possible 
without endangering self. Notify your instructor 

Bar Folder: 

(a) Remove sharp burrs and edges on sheet 
metal before folding. 

(b) Fold only single thickness of sheet metal 
within capacity of the bar folder. (Follow 
manufacturer's gauge limit specifications). 

(c) Hold handle firmly. 

(d) Let the bar down slowly after completing 
a bend. 

Brake: 

(a) Fold only single thickness of sheet metal 

within capacity of the brake (follow manufacturer 
specifications as to gauge limits) . 
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Bender: 

(a) Follow manufacturer's specifications on sizes 
of material that can be bent safely. 

(b) Make sure stock is inserted correctly and held 
down safely before operating bender. 

(c) Make bends smoothly and steadily. 

(d) Restore machine lever to proper position when 
throuoh operating. 

Buffer: 

(a) Hold work securely using both hands. 

(b) Ask your instructor for special instruction 
and permission to buff small pieces. 

(c) Wear eye protection devices. 

(d) Apply compound sparingly. 

(e) Keep hands away from the wheel while it is 
in motion. 

(f) Hold work below center (horizontal axis) as 
wheel revolves toward you. 

(g) Buff flat surfaces from center toward lower 
edge. Sharp edges should point downward. 

(h) Press material against wheel with only sufficient 
pressure to cause wheel to polish the material . 

(i) Turn off power after using buffer. 
Circular Saw: 

(a) Be sure that all lumber is free of loose knots, 
nails, sand, paint or other foreign material . 

(b) Select and install proper saw blade for ripping 
material or cutting across the grain. Use a 
blade which is sharp and free of cracks or 
other defects. 
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(c) Set saw blade to 1/8 inch or less above the 
stock being cut . 

(d) See that all guards and other safety devices 
are in their proper position. 

(e) Ask your instructor to check all special 
setups including dcido blades and heads. 


UNIGUARD WITH 
"DISAPPEARING" SPLITTER, 


MITER GAGE 


PJaSfl BUTTON 
SWITCH 

SAW TILT 
SCALE 

SAW 
RAISING 
HANDWHEEL 


SAW TILT 
HANDWHEEL 

LOCK 
KNOB 

SAWDUST 
CLEAN-OUT 

CABINET 

CABINET 
BASE 



TABLE 


SINGLE LOCK 
FENCE 


\ FRONT 
\ GRADUATEDN 


GUIDE BAR 
FENCE 

CLAMP 

HANDLE 
FENCE 

MICRO-SET- 
KNOB 

SLOT FOR 
MITER GAGE 

MOTOR 
COVER 


CIRCULAR SAW 


(f) Wear eye protection devices. See that loose 
sleeves, ties or other loose clothing are 
removed or tied out of the way. 
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(g) Set and use ripping fence when ripping; 
and cutoff gauge when cross cutting. See 
that cutoff board is properly mounted on gauge 

(h) Use holding jig or a safe method of clamping 
guides when cutting round stock. Check with 
instructor before turning on the machine. 

(I) Clamp or fasten a clearance block to ripping 
fence or table when it is uc>ed as a gauge to 
cut stock to a prescribed width. 

(j) See that adequate push sticks are on hand 
to meet all types of needs. Use push sticks 
at ends of cuts. 

(k) Feed stock only as fast as saw will cut freely. 
Stand to one side of stock going through saw. 

(1) Feed stock yourself-^allow no one to help. 
Keep frngers clear of saw. 

(m) Have assigne d helper only to support long 
stock as it comes through saw. 

(n) Shut off saw and move out of operating zone 
to respond to anyone trying to attract your 
attention . 

(o) After using saw on any special setup, return 

all adjustments, guides, etc. to normal operat- 
ing position before leaving work place. 

8. Compression Molder 

(a) Wear eye protection devices. 

(b) Turn on heating units and wait until the gauge 
reads 350° before operating machine. 

(c) Remember that the platens are heated and that 
all molds placed on the platen will have to be 
handled with gloves. 
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(d) As the molds cavities are filled, use gloves 
to handle the mold. 

(e) Do not exceed 40, 000 lbs. pressure on the 
mold. 

ff) Vvhen opening mold, use gloves to hold 

moid and hit mold with a wooden mallet to 
open . 

(g) Keep mold centered in the middle of the 
platens. 

8. Drill Press: 

(a) Be certain that the table and head of drill 
press are secure. 

(b) Select correct size and kind of drill for work. 
Be sure it is sharp. 

(c) Select designated coolant for the drill press 
and apply to drill point as needed. 

(d) See that belt guard is in place. 

(e) Remove chuck key immediately after using 
it. 

(f) Wear eye protection devices. 

(g) Keep hands away from revolving spindle, 
chuck, drill, and chips. 

(h) Operate feed handle so that drill cuts evenly 
into work. 

(i) Ease up on feed pressure when drill begins 
to break through material. 

(j) Back drill out as soon as hole is drilled. 

(k) Stop the drill press before attempting to 
remove work, chips, or cuttings. 
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II) Use a brush to remove chips or shavings. 

(m) Step away immediately if work comes loose 

or is seized by drill; shut off power if possi 
without endangering self. ^ 


SAFETY GUARD 
FOR BELT 
AND PULLEY 


VARIABLE SPEED 
PILOT WHEEL 

PUSH BUnON 
SWITCH 

DEPTH STOP 

QUILL LOCK 

QUILL — 


THREADED 
MOUNTING 
COLLAR 

TILT ANGLE 
SCALE 


TILTING 
TABLE 

CLAMP 
LEDGE 


LOWER TABLE 
OR BASE 



BELT TENSION 
KNOB 


MOTOR 


HEAD SUPPORT 
SAFETY COLLAR 


PILOT 
WHEEL 
FEED 


TABLE LOCKING 
CLAMP 


COLUMN 


DRILL PRESS 


(n) Clean off drill press table and surrounding 
area. Return cleaned drills, coolants, and 
clamping devices to designated places. 
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Drill Press (Radial) 


(a) Comply with all instructions given for regular 
drill press. 

(b) Follow operating instructions carefully. 
Check with the instructor if you are uncertain 
about any procedure or if the machine seems 
not to be running correctly. 

(c) See that coolant is flowing at proper volume 
for work being done. 

(d) Recheck automatic speed and feed settnigs. 

(e) Keep hands, clothing, tools clear of m.oving 
parts of the drill . Brush shavings and chips 
away with a handled brush. 

Electronic Devices: 

(a) Keep chassis of an AC-DC radio clear of 
ground wires and other grounded conductors. 

(b) Avoid coming in contact with grounded objects 
when making adjustments on an AC-DC radio 
connected to a power source. 

(c) Be sure capacitor is discharged before 
touching its terminals or connections. 

(d) Disconnect electric cord from power before 
touching anything behind transmitter panel. 

(e) Remove headphones while working on a 
transmitter or receiver. 

(f) Keep one hand behind your back or in your 
pocket when testing high voltage circuits. 

(g) Make certain chassis, cabinet, and cable 
shields of a transmitter or receiver are 
grounded . 
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(h) Wear gloves and a face shield when handling 
a cathode-ray tube. 

Engines (Automobile): 

(a) Check fuel line for possible leaks. 

(b) Vent exhaust to the outside of building and 
provide adequate ventilation whenever running 
an engine whether engine is in a test stand or 
in a car . 

(c) Kejp your head and hands away from revolving 
fan. 

(d) Be sure to block wheels of any mobile engine 
test stand you may use. 

(e) Use, when necessary, a carbon dioxide (C02j 
extinguisher for flammable liquid fires. 

Forge: 

(a) Obtain permission from your instructor before 
lighting gas forge. 

(b) Clear area of all flammable material . 

(c) Keep area well ventilated. 

(d) Light gas forge by following this procedure: 


(1) 

Wear eye protection devices. 

(2) 

Run air for two minutes in unlighted 


forge. 

(3) 

Turn air off. 


Place a lighted piece of paper in the 


forge. 

(5) 

Create draft by turning on air slowly. 

(6) 

Turn on the gas slowly. 

(7) 

Adjust the flame so that all fire is confined 


within forge. 


(e) Follow lifting and carrying instructions when 
handling long and heavy pieces of steel. Warn 
others of moving or extending lengths of materials 
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in pathways and work areas. Secure 
assistance when needed. 


(f) Use tongs or pliers to handle hot metal . 

(g) Follow safety instructions when moving 
hot metal . Warn students who may 

be in the way. Consider all metal 
around the furnace as being hot. 

(h) Mark hot metal with chalk or soapstone 
with the word HOT if it is necessary 
for you to leave your work. 

(i) Keep anvil face clear of scraps and 
flakes of metal . 

(j) Hammer only the metal being forged. 
Striking the hammer on face of anvil 
may cause chips of steel to fly. 

(k) Stand so that your face is protected 
when quenching metal . 

(I) Shut off CAS first and AIR last when 
you have finished using the forge. 

(m) Quench hot tongs before putting them 
away. 

13. Furnace (Bench): 

(a) Obtain permission from your instructor 
before lighting furnace for soldering. 

(b) See that area is properly ventilated. 

(c) Wear eye protection devices. 

(d) Light furnace by following this procedure: 


(1) 
(2) 


Stand to one side of furnace. 
Place a lighted piece of paper 
in the furnace if furnace does 
not have a pilot light. 
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(3) Turn on the gas slowly. 

(4) Adjust the flame so that ail the fire is 
confined within furnace. 

(e) Secure soldering copper in a vise when it 
is necessary to file tip. 

(f) Place the soldering copper on the prescribed 
rest when not in use. 

(g) Determine heat readiness of a soldering copper 
by testing it with a piece of solder. 

(h) Select correct flilx for soldering job you are 
planning to do . 

(i) Stand so that you will be protected from any 
fumes while tinning a copper or soldering. 

(j) Immediately wipe up any spilled nu;c. 

(k) Shut off gas when you have finished using 
soldering furrace. 

(I) Clean area when you have completed your 
soldering . 

Furnace (Crucible) 

(a) Handle tools, castings, or other metal in the 
foundry area cautiously. They may be hot. 

(b) Obtain approval from your instructor before 
closing a mold . 

(c) Keep molds covered until ready for pouring. 

(d) Keep all flammable material eway from the 
working area . 

(e) Obtain permission from your instructor before 
I ighting a furnace. 

(f) Light gas furnace by following manufacturer's 
recommendations . 
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(g) Wear eye protection devices. 

(h) Preheat cold metal to remove moisture 
before placing in a crucible containing 
any molten metal . 

(i) Preheat skimmer before using. 

(j) Shut off CAS first and AIR last when 
you have finished using the furnace. 

(k) Wear eye protection devices, gloves, 
and protective covering for the feet 
and legs when handling ladles or 
crucibles of molten metal . 

(I) Move cautiously and carry molten 

metal close to the floor to reduce possibi 
dangers. 

(m) Place mold on floor before pouring 
metal . 

(n) Stand so that your face is protected 
when pouring metal. 

(o) Allow casting to cool sufficiently to 

handle before breaking it out of mold. 

Graphic Arts - Lead S Rule Cutter, Hand 
MIterer, Trimming Board S Proof Press: 

(a) Be sure that your fingers are clear of 
the moving parts of the lead and rule 
cutter and the hand miterer. 

(b) Keep your fingers away from the blade 
when cutting stock on the trimming 
board. 

(c) Make certain that when you are ready 
to use the proof press your hands are 
clear of the track and ends of press. 
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16. Grinder: 

(a) Set tool rest 1/16 inch to 1/8 inch from the wheel 

(b) Dress wheel when necessary. 

(c) See that guard is in place. 


TWIN-LITE' 
SAFETY SHIELD 

7" X %" GRINDING 

WHEEL 
WATER POT 

ADJUSTABLE 
TOOL REST 

SWITCH 


MOTOR 



ADJUSTABLE 

SPARK 
DEFLECTOR 


WHEEL GUARD 

PLANE 
BLADE 
GRINDING 
AHACHMENT 


DUST CHUTE 


PEDESTAL 


GRINDERS 


(d) Wear eye protection devices and use safety 
guard on grinder. 
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(e) Stand to one side of the wheel . 

(f) Hold work with your hands. Ask your 
instructor for permission to grind 
small pieces, and ask for special 
instruction on grinding small pieces. 

(g) Use the face of the wheel only. 

(h) Press material against wheel with just 
sufficient pressure to cause steady, 
even removal of metal. 

(i) Keep work in motion across face of 
wheel . 

17. Hoists, Lifts, and Cranes: 

(a) Place crane or hoist directly over the 
object to be lifted. 

(b) Do not lift any object unless the chain, 
cable, or rope to be used is in good 
condition. 

(c) Double-check fastening of chain, 
cable, or rope to the object to make 
sure it is secure before lifting with 
crane or hoist. Balance object before 
lifting . 

(d) Make sure all persons and obstructions 
are clear before raising or lowering an 
engine or car. 

(e) Support car with stands or blocks before 
doing work under the car or removing 
wheels. 

(f) Obtain permission from your instructor 
before getting under a raised car. 

(g) Wear eye protection devices when working 
under a car. 
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18. Injection Molding Machine: 


(a) Obtain permission from the instructor before 
using the shear. 

(b) Wear eye protection devices. 

(c) Turn on switch and set thermostat to the 
setting recommended by the instructor. 

(d) Place mold into the clanp in the position 
marked on the mold. Carefully insert the 
mold until it touches the stop , 

(e) Clamp pressure should be set for positive 
but not excessive pressure. 

(f) Keep hands away from mold when applying 
clamp pressure. 

(g) Keep hands away from heated nozzle as the 
mold is placed in and removed from the 
clamp. 

(f) If mold is hard to open or the plastic part 
sticks in the mold, see the instructor. Do 
not use any metallic tool to remove a part. 

19. Jointer: 

(a) Use only clean wood in jointer. Inspect for 
checks, loose knots or other defects that may 
cause pieces to fly from jointer knives. 

(b) Use only stock that is 12 inches long or longer. 
Stock to be surfaced must be at least 3/8 inches 
thick, 

(c) Clamp fence firmly. See that guard is over 
the knives and securely in place. 

(d) Wear eye protection devices. 

(e) Limit individual cuts on the jointer to 1/8" 
or less. Push stock through with approved 
push stick. 
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JOINTER 


POSITIVE STOP 
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20. Lathe (Metalwork) 
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(a) Roll sleeves above elbows and remove or fasten 
any loose clothing . 

(b) Check to see that all guards are in place. 

(c) Be sure that all parts of the carriage will clear 
any rotating part during full length of cut. 

(d) Remove chuck key or wrench immediately after 
using 

(e) Set tool on horizontal center (or slightly above) 
of work to be turned. 

(f) Wear eye protection devices. 

(g) Place your hands on the controls or at your 
sides except when filing or polishing. 

(h) Keep hands away from ch?ps. 

(i) Cuts ihat are close to chuck or against a shoulder 
are to be finished by hand feed. 

(j) Bring lathe to a complete stop before reversing. 

(k) Remove tool holder and tool post before filing 
or polishing. 

(I) Between-Centers Turning Instructions: 

(1) Use lathe dog to drive work. 

(2) Clamp tailstock securely. 

(3) Adjust the tailstock center; lubricate 
if necessary. 

(4) Regulate depth of cut according to size 
and type of metal . 

(5) Use tools that are properly ground for 
the particular job. 

(m) Chuck and Faceplate Turning Instructions: 
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CROSS FEED BALL CRANK 


METAL LATHE 
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(1) Place a board under chuck when threading 
the chuck on or off spindle. Keep your 
fingers clear. 

(2) Secure work firmly in chuck. 

(3) Remove chuck key or wrench immediately 
after using it. 

(4) Counterbalance work on the faceplate 
if it is irregular in shape. 

(5) Turn chuck or faceplate by hand through 
one complete cycle to make sure work 

is clear. 

(6) Regulate depth of cut according to size 
and type of metal . 

(7) Stand to one side of revolving faceplate. 

(8) Stop power feed before tool reaches 
jaws or chuck. 


21. Lathe (Wood Turning) 
(a) Basic Turning: 


(1) Roll loose sleeves above elbows, fasten 
down or remove loose clothing— tie, 
necklace, fringed shirt. Tie or cover 
up long hair. 

(2) Check machine and make adjustments 
with power off. 

(3) Do not use stock with loose knots, cracks 
or defects. See that laminated work 

is glued solidly, with no defects and 
is dry. 

{^) See that stock is mounted on cent<irs 
in the lathe, properly balanced. 

(5) Position tool rest at prescribed distance 
from work; check with the instructor 
for distance in relation to work to be 
done. Set it firmly. Make adjustments 
only when lathe is stopped. 

(6) Wear eye protection devices . 

(7) When operating, hold the lathe tool 
firmly with both hands. Keep the lathe 
tool solidly against tool rest. Apply 
cutting edge to stock at horizontal center, 
not lower. Apply just enough pressure 
against stock to make a smooth, even 
cut. 
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WOOD UVTHE 



(8) Keep hands away from stock 
while it is revolving, 

(9) Make caliper measurements 
only while machine is at full 
stop. 
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(10) Adjust tool rest frequently to 
keep it close to stock. Make 
adjustments when machine is 
stopped . 

(11) Remove tool rest to sand or finish stock. 

(12) Shut off power and clean machine and 
workplace when job is finished. 

Spindle Turning: 

(1) See that centers are fully imbedded in 
stock. Lubricate dead center (tailstock) 
with prescribed oil or wax. 

(2) Clamp tailstock firmly after adjusting 

in center of stock — tighten down tailstock 
clamp screw. 

(3) Turn spindle one or more full turns 
by hand to check turning radius and 
adjust tool rest. 

(4) Start lathe at slowest speed to begin 
turning operation. 

(5) Rough stock to round with light controlled 
cuts. 

(6) Adjust speed to correspond with diameter 
of work and adjust tool rest to optimum 
efficiency and safety. 

Faceplate Turning: 

(1) Cut stock to cylindrical on band saw 
or scrol! saw before setting it up on 
faceplate. 

(2) Choose correct size of faceplate to match 
diameter of stock. 

(3) Select screws sufficiently heavy to hold 
thickness and weight of stock on faceplate. 
Double check fastenings. See instructor 
before turning at high speeds. 

(5) Adjust speed to correspond with diameter 
of work and adjust tool rest to optimum 
efficiency and safety as diametar decreases. 

(6) Begin work at lowest safe spindle speed. 
Adjust speed to get clean smooth cuts 

as diameter decreases. 
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22. Milling Machine: 

(a) Use correct fitting wrenches on machine parts. 

(b) Select proper cutter; be sure it is 

sharp 

(c) Handle all cutters carefully. 

(d) Use only a soft hammer or a mallet 
to seat work against the parallels 
or bottom of vise. 

(e) Be sure that job is securely fastened. 
(0 Wear eye protection devices. 

(g) Make certain that work, billing machine 
table, and any holding device will 
clear arbor and support during ctrt. 

(h) Set machine for appropriate depth 
of cut. 

(i) Select feed to match depth of cut. 

(j) Disengage handles when automatic 
feed is to be used or table is to be 
locked. 

(k) Stand to one side of machine when 
starting. 

(I) Be sure that cutter is turning in proper 
direction. 

(m) Feed work against the rotation of 
cutter. 

(n) When machine is at rest, use a brush 
to remove chips from work. 

(o) Release all automatic feeds. 

23. Milling Machine (Turret): 
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VERTICAL TURRET MILLER 


1-1/2 H P. MOTOR 

VARIABLE SPEED MILL'NG. 
DRILLING & BORING HEAD 

SPEED SELECTION DIAL 

SPEED SELECTION HANDWHEEL 

SPINDLE BRAKE 

POWER DOWNFEED LEVERS 
MANUAL FINE DOWNFEED CONTROL 
QUILL DEPTH STOP 
QUILL LOCK 


Hl/LC SPEED RANGE LEVER 


QUILL 


SPINDLE 


WORK LIGHT 


TABLE CRANK 

SADDLE 


CROSS FEED 
(SADDLE) CRANK 

KNEE CRANK 


KNEE 


OPERATOR CONTROL PANEL 



HEAD MOUNTED ON REAR OF RAM 

QUILL DOWNFtED LEVER 
V RAM 

TURRET SWIVEL LOCK NUT 

TURRET 

RAM MOVEMENT LEVER 
COLUMN 

TOOLING 

ADJUSTABLE TABLE STOP (2) 

WAY GREASE FITTINGS (8) 
POWER TABLE FEED 

ELECTRICAL CABINET 
KNEE ELEVATING SCREW 

COLUMN \/-vjfi,ys 

PEDESTAL 


ERIC 
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(a) Check setups with instructor. 

(b) Use correct fitting wrenches on machine 
parts and controls. 

(c) Handle cutters carefully to protect 
hatijls and keep cutters sharp. 

(d) Select prescribed cutter for each type 
and size job. 

(e) Use only soft hammer to seat work 
on machine ways or in vise (bronze, 
plastic rubber) . 

(f) Check vise, hold downs, clamps to 
see that work is fastened securely, 

(g) Make sure that table, holding devices, 
work will clear arbor and support 
mechanisms before engaging automatic 
feeds. Pass lathe and work through 
full cycle of operation by hand before 
engaging power. 

(h) Be sure loose clothing, tie, shirt 
sleeves, long hair, etc. are removed 

or tied out of way before starting milling 
operation. Wear eye protection device. 

(i) Set machine for prescribed depth of 
CI.I? Set feed and speed to match cut. 
S'jc Jhut cutter is rotating in right 
direction before engaging feed. 

(j) Disengage handles when automatic 
feeds are engaged. 

(k) Stand at one side of machine while 
cut is being made. 

Offset Press: 
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OFFSET PRESS 


AQUAMATIC NIGHT LATCH HANpl.t 

AQUAMATIC CONTROL 
AQUAMATIC LOCK OUT LATCH 

INK FOUNTAIN CONTROL 

INK FOUNTAIN 
90LLER KNOB 


FORM ROLLER 
CONTROL LEVERS 

HAND WHEEL 

MOTOR DRIVE AND,..^ 

VACUUM PUMP SWITCHES t:i«»^l! 

RECEIVING TRAY 

SPEED CONTROL 

BUCKLE CONTROL 

AIR CONTROL 
VACUUM CONTROL 


FOUNTAIN SOLUTION TROUGH 


OPERATION CONTROL LEVER 



MASTfR CYLINDER 

BLANKET CYLINDER 

VERTICAL COPY ADJUSTING LOCK 
COPY COUNTER 


PAPER FEED LEVF.R 


PAPER STACK HEIGHT ADJUSTMENT 
TABLE RELEASE 


PAPER GUIDE CRANK 


PAPER SUPPORTS 


FEED TABLE 


PAPER ELEVATOR CRANK 
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(a) 


Never touch these machines uniess 
you are operating them. 


(b) Beware of roller and gear; keep 
covers and guards in place. 

(c) Never reach for misprinted or dropped 
paper while the press is in operation. 

(d) Keep hands away from grippers. 

(e) Do not leave the press while it is in 
operation. 

25. Offset Plate Maker: 

(a) Do not look into the light used for 
exposing the plates; it will burn 
your eyes. 

(b) Do not turn on the light unless the 
vacuum frame is locked down. 

(c) Do not touch the photo carbons; they are 
hot. 

26. Paper Cutter: 

(a) Be certain the handle (lever) control- 
ling blade is in its proper position and 
the safety lock is engaged before 
setting back gauge. 

(b) Keep hands clear of blade at all times. 

(c) Limit amount of stock to be cut at any 
one time. 

(d) Use care when jogging stock against 
back gauge and side so as to avoid 
being cut by the paper. 

(e) Keep both hands on the handle (lever) 
controlling blade during cut and return 
to proper position. 
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(f) Be sure handle (lever) controlling blade 
is returnod to its proper position before 
reaching for cut stock. 

(g) Check to see that safety lock engages after 
using cutter . 

27. Paper Drill: 



PAPER DRILL 
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(a) Hold paper securely against paper 
guide. 

(b) Be sure fingers are cleai before stepp 
on foot pedal . 

(c) Let foot pedal return slowly. 
Planer (Metalwork): 

(a) Secure work firmly in the machine. 

(b) Select prescribed tool for the job. 

(c) Set machine for indicated depth of 
cut. 

(d) Make sure that work clears cross 
rail and sic/es of machine. 

(e) See that stops are set for controlling 
the movement of table. 

(f) Wear eye protection devices. 

(g) Check to see that starting lever is 
in neutral position before starting 
the motor. 

(h) Keep your hands away from cutting 
tool and line of travel of moving parts 
of machine. 

Planer (Woodwork): 

(a) Use only clean lumber. 

9 

(b) Do not use wood that has loose knots 
or other defects. 

(c) See that length of stock is longer than 
the distance between centers of feed 
rolls. 
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PLANER 


FEED ROLL ADJUSTMENTS 


SAFETY PUSH 
BUnON MAGNETIC 
CONTROLS 


DEPTH OF CUT 
GAGE 

CUHER HEAD- 
MOTOR 

FEED MOTOR 
HOUSING COVER 


VARIABLE SPEED 
FEED ROLL CONTROL 


CHIP GUARD 


PRESSURE BAR ADJUSTMENT 


TABLE BED & 
UPPER WEDGE 


BED ROU 
ADJUSTMENT 


LOWER WEDGE 



HANDWHEEL LOCK 


ELEVATING 
HANDWHEEL 


BASE 


(d) Adjust cut to measurements taken on thickest 
part of the board. 

(e) Limit cuts to 1/8 inch or less on narrow stock 

(f) Limit cuts on wide stock to 1/16 inch or less. 
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Run thin stock through planer on top 
of a thick surfaced board. 

Wear eye protection devices. 

Stand to one side of planer when machine 
is in operation . 

Keep hands away from feed rolls and 
away from board (s) already gripped 
by the feed rolls. 

Allow material to travel completely 
through pbner before making any 
addition*:^! depth of cut adjustment. 
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30. Portable Electric Tools: 

(a) Remove chuck or holding key immediately 
after using it. 

(b) Remove locking device if drill is equipped 
with one. 



BELT SANDER 


(c) See that a grounded wire is connected to the 
portable tool . 

(d) Keep eiectric cord and plug dry at all times 

(e) Wear eye protection devices. 
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(f) Hold the machine firmiy. 

(g) All guards should be operating properly. 
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POWCR DRILL 


FIELD WINDING ARMATURE REDUCTION GEARS 



(h) Turn off power and hold machine firmly 
until it comes to a dead stop. 

(i) Disconnect electric cord. Clean and 
return machine to designated place. 



ALUMINUM HOUSING 
CONTOURED HANDLE 



INSULATED TRIGGER SWITCH 

RETRACTABLE 
GUARD 

ANTI-KICKBA.K 
CLUTCH 

SAW BLADES- 
HELICAL GEAR DRIVE 
COOLING FAN 


CORD STRAIN RELIEVER 
FIELD COIL 
ARMATURE 
BRUSHES 
RUSH HOLDER 
DEPTH SCALE 


DEPTH LOCK KNOB 
TILT LOCK KNOB 
ANGLE SCALE 


TILTING BASE 


POWER SAW 


no 



PLANER (PORTABLE) FRONT SHOE 


POWER SANDER 
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SUB-BASE 


ROUTERS 
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32. 


Radial Saw: 


(a) Ask your instructor to approve all special 
setups. 

(b) Wear eye protection devices. 

(c) Hold stock firmly against fence. 


OVER ARM 
COLUMN 

BLADE GUARDS 
ADJUSTABLE 

TABLE 



TRACK LOCKING 

LEVER 
MICRO-SET STOri 

QUICK-STT STOPS 
ARM TRACK 
HANDLE 

SAV^DUST SPOUT 

FRONT GUIDE 
FENCE CONTROLS 

MOTOR 
CONTROL 


ELEVATING 
CRANK 


RADIAL SAW 


(d) Stand to one side and keep hands away from 
the direction of travel of saw. 

(e) Feed saw into material only as fast as it will 
easily cut. 
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(f) Cut only one piece of stock at a time. 

(g) Use a piece of wood to remove scraps from 
path of saw blade only when saw is at a 
dead stop. 

(h) Turn off power afte.' using radial-arm saw, 
return saw to beginning position carefully, 
and stand by until the machine has stopped. 

33. Roto Molder- 

(a) Wear eye protection devices. 

(b) Check to see that the arrow on the roto 
arm is in vertical position. Do not 
open oven door at any time unless the 
arrow is in the vertical position. 

(c) Turn on heating unit and turn reostat 
clockwise to 500^ position and wait 
until oven comes to full heat. 

(d) Use gloves to handle all molds. 

(e) Check slot in mold stem so that it 
conforms to the clamp on the roto arm. 

(f) Cool mold with air blast from safety 
nozzle. Beware, mold is hot. 

(g) Always remove mold from the oven 
according to the time limit specified 
for the project. 

(h) If smoke appears coming from the oven, 
notify the instructor immediately. 

34. Punch Press: 

(a) Follow manufacturer's instructions 

on gauges of stock that can be punched. 

(b) Set machine table and guides before 
turning on power. 
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(c) Hold stock flat on table against guides. 
Use both hands . 

(d) Wear eye protection devices. 

(e) Keep foot not used to operate press 
free from treadle sweep. 

Sander, Belt & Disc (Abrasive Disk Finishing 
Machine) (Abrasive Belt Finishing Machine): 

(a) Check sanding belt or disc for breaks 
or tears. 

(b) Wear eye protection devices when 
using any sander . 

(c) Keep fingers away from abrasive surfaces 
of Sanders. 

(d) Sand on the down stroke of a belt 
Sander and on the down side of a disc 
Sander. 

(e) Hold work securely. Machine sand 
only objects large enough to hold safely 
against the sander. Check with instruc- 
tor on irregular or smaller objects. 

(f) Keep work moving evenly and steadily 
over abrasive surface of sander, or 
portable sander over work. Apply 
only sufficient pressure to smooth 
surface being sanded. 

(g) Pull plug on portable sander and return 
it to its station. 

Scroll Saw: 

(a) Make sure saw blade is correct size 
and type for work to be done. Check 
it for correct blade tension. 

(b) Cut only stock that has a flat bearing 
surface. 
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ABRASIVE BELT FINISHING MACHINE 
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(c) 


Adjust blade guide or hold down shoe 
to be as close to work as possible. 


(d) Turn saw by hand through one full 
revolution to be sure the work will 
clear. 

(e) Select machine speed to match thickness 
of work and type of material . 

(f) Wear eye protection devices. 

(g) Feed material into saw at moderate 
speed, without pressure on blade. 
Hold material firmly. 

(h) Keep hands away from saw blade and 
out of line of travel of saw. 

Shaper (Metalwork). 

(a) Use soft hammer or mallet to set work 
on the parallels. 

(b) Secure work firmly in the machine. 

(c) Select prescribed tool for the job. 

(d) Set machine for indicated depth of 
cut. 

(e) Be sure that ram and head will clear 
your work and any holding device. 

(f) Wear eye protection device. 

(g) Check to see that starting lever is 
in neutral position before starting 
the motor. 

(h) Stand to one side of machine when 
starting. 

Shaper (Woodwork): 
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WOOD SHAPER 
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(a) Make sure stock is free from cracks, splits 
or loose knots. 

(b) Check to see that cutters are seated correctly 
before tightning spindle locknut. 

(c) Use fence and guards whenever you can 
fit them to work being done. Employ fixed 
collar. 

(d) Check with instructor on all unusual or special 
problems or setups. 
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(e) Wear eye protection devices. 

(f) Use spring guard and push stick; keep hands 
away from cutters. 

(g) Enter stock against the rotation of the spindle. 
Hold it firmly. 

(h) Test setup on a safe size piece of wood. 

(i) Feed stock steadily into cutters — govern speed 
to get smoothest cut. 

39. Shear: 

(a) See that guards are in place. 

(b) Follow manufacturer's specifications as to 
gauge of sheet metal that can be cut safely. 

(c) Wear eye protection devices. 

(d) Stand directly in front of machine. 

(e) Feed pieces of metal into shear from front 
(operator's position) 

(f) Hold stock securely against guide. 

(g) Make sure the foot that is not being used to 
operate treadle is clear before pushing down 
on treadle. 

(h) Regulate pressure on treadle according to 
gauge and type of stock. Keep foot on treadle 
to ease its return to normal position. 

(i) Allow small pieces of metal being cut to drop 
to the floor or into a container. 

(j) Be careful of sharp and jagged edges when 
picking up trimmings. 
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ao. Slip Roller: 


(a) Limit stock size used in the machine 
to manufacturer's specifications. 

(b) Stand to operate machine. 

(c) Hold stock firmly with one hand while 
pulling the lever steadily with the 
other . 

(d) Return lever to starting position smoothly. 

(e) Make machine adjustments before 
putting stock in the machine. 

41. Stapling Machine: 

(a) Wear eye protection devices. 

(b) Keep your fingers away from movable 
parts of the stapler. 

(c) Place your foot firmly on lever control . 

(d) Turn off power after using stapler. 

42 . Storage Batteries: 

(a) Obtain permission from your instructor 
before servicing or charging a storage 
battery . 

(b) Use proper instruments for testing a 
storage battery . 

(c) Avoid overfilling a battery, especially 
if it is to be charged . 

(d) Use water and baking soda (a neutral- 
izer) to clean off the top of a battery . 

(e) Remove and transport a battery with a 
battery lifter- 
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STAPLING MACHINE 
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(f) Handle battery or acid with care. Wash 
immediately any part of your body or 
clothing that comes in contact with acid. 

(g) Wash hands immediately after handling 
a battery. 

(h) Charging: 

(1) Wear eye protective devices. 

(2) Provide ample ventilation when 
using a charger . 

(3) Keep open flames and sparks away 
from a battery being charged. 

(4) Turn off charger before discon- 
nec^ing leads (wires) from 
charger to battery. 

(5) Replace cell covers before 
moving battery. 

Surface Grinder: 

(a) Secure work firmly in the machine. 

(b) Select correct wrenches, hold downs, 
clamps, etc. for machine and work. 

(c) Wear eye protection devices for grinding. 

(d) Run table and yvork through complete 
cycle of process by hand before turning 
on power feed . 

(e) Keep hands away from moving parts 
while automatic feed is engaged. 

Tool S Die Cutting Machine: 

(a) Attach plastic or metal pieces securely to 
the table. 

(b) Move milling cutters at a rate suited 
to the material being machined. 
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(c) Operate the air controls with low pressure 
(2 lbs.) 

Thermoforming Machine: 

(a) Wear eye protection devices. 

(b) Check the thickness of the plastic and adjust 
the clamp frame to this thickness . 

(c) Turn on heating unit and be sure to keep your 
hands away from the heated surface. 

(d) Regulate air pressure and vacuum to the 
specifications provided by your instructo*". 

(e) Keep fingers away from the clamp area as the , 
mold is moved into the clamp frame. 

(f) Keep hands from heated plastic until properly 
cooled . 

(g) Use safety air nozzle gun to cool plastic and be 
careful to direct the air only on the plastic. 

Uniplane: 

(a) Remove tie, rings, watch and other jewelry, 
and roll up sleeves. 

(b) Keep the cutterhead free of all gum and pitch. 

(c) Always hold the work firmly against the fence. 

(d) Wear eye protection devices. 

(e) Make sure cutters are securely held in the 
cutterhead . 

(f) Always use push sticks or a push b[ k when 
working with small material. 

(g) Safety guards should be in place and used 
at all times . 
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47. Welder (Oxy-Acetylene) : 

(a) Obtain permission from your instructor before 
using welding equipment. 

(b) Fasten cylinders with a chain or other 
suitable device as a protection against 
failing or rolling. 
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(c) Close cylinder valve and replace protective 
cover before moving cylinder. 

(d) Keep welding equipment free of oil and grease. 

Use only clean rags for wiping off welded equipment. 

(e) Inspect hose and tips before using. 

(f) Make sure that hose is properly connected 
and all connections are tight. 

(g) Check for leaking cylinders or connections. 

If there is a leak, shut off all valves and report 
immediately to the instructor. 

(h) Make sure you have ample ventilation. 

(I) Keep uii flammable material away from working 
area . 

(j) Be sure that you wear welding goggles. All 

assistants and observers must also wear welding 
goggles. 

(k) Release regulator pressure screw. Open cylinder 
valves gradually. 

(I) Open acetylene cylinder valve one-fourth to 

three-fourths of a complete turn. Keep wrench 
in place so that valve may be shut off quickly 
if necessary. 

(m) Keep acetylene pressure in the hose below 
15 pounds per square inch. 

(n) Use a friction torch lighter to ignite torch. 

(o) Close acetylene valve first if torch backfires. 

(p) Make certain lighted torch always points away 
from you and other students. 

(q) Keep sparks and flare away from cylinders. 
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(r) Close cylinder valves when you have finished 
your welding job. 

(s) Quench section of metal that has been welded 
or mark with chalk or soapstone the word HOT 
on the metal if it is necessary for you to leave 
your work. 

Welder (Electric) : 

(a) Wear a helmet with proper observation window, 
treated gauntlet gloves, and treated leather 
apron. All assistants and observers must 

also wear protective helmets and clothing. 

(b) Keep sleeves and pants cuffs rolled down. 
Wear leather jacket. 

(c) Make sure electric welding is done only in 

a correctly constructed booth or room or behind 
proper screens . 

(d) Be sure there is ample ventilation. 

(e) Keep all flammable material away from working 
areas . 

(f ) See that floor area is clear of all obstructions. 

(g) Report to your instructor at once if electrode 

holder, holder cable connection, cable or cable 
terminals at the welding machine, ground clamp, 
lugs, or cable get hot. 

(H Hang up electrode holder and turn off welder 
when work is being changed or when work 
har been completed. 
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APPENDIX E 
SAFETY MATERIALS RESOURCES 

American Gas Association - 1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland, OH 44103 

American Iron and Steel - 150 East a2nd Street, New York, NY 10017 

American Legion - 700 North Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, IN 46206 

206 

Canadian Consul General ~ 500 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116 

Channing L. Bete - ^5 Federal Street, Greenfield, MA 01301 

Edison Electric Institute - 750 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017 

General Motors - Educational Arts - G.M. Building, Detroit, Ml 48202 

Lederle Labs ~ 2300 S. Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90022 

3M Company, Visual Products Division - 3M Center, St. Paul, MN 55101 

National Education Association - 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
DC 20036 

National Society for Prevention of Blindness ~ 79 Madison Avenue, New 
York, NY 61801 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers ~ 1144 Fifteenth Street N.W,, Washington, 
DC 20005 

Serina Press - 70 Kennedy Street, Alexandria, VA 22305 

Signal Press - 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, IL 60201 

State insurance Fund, Safety Standards Department, 147 East Sixth South, 
Salt Lake City, UT (posters) 

Vocational Agricultural Services (Charts) ~ University of Illinois, 434 
Mumford Hall, Urbana, IL 61801 
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Publications may be obtained from the following orcianizations: 

American Industrial Hygiene Association, 1^^125 Prevo^jt Detroit, V.I 

Compressed Gas Association, 11 West 42nd Street, New York, NY 

Superintendent of Document?, Government Printing Cffice Washington, DC 20402 

Employers Mutual s of VVausau, Safety and Health Services Dept., Vvausau, Wl 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, Nev; York, MY 

Shell Chemical Comp:Hny, 50 West 50th Street, New Y'ork, KY 

Zurich-American Insurance Company, Filn^ Department, 111 West Jackson Boi'lovard, 
Chicago, IL 60604 
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VISUAL AIDS FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Inspirational 


Attitude fo r Safety. 20 min., 16 mm., sd., color and b 6 w. Job 
Corps, Staff Resources Division, 1200 - 19th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 1965 Summary: Designed to alert Job Corps conservation staff 
to accident potentials 

B e a Pro. 14 min., 16 mm., sd . , color. Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Association, 90 Harbour Street, Toronto 1, Canada. 1965. Summary: 
Portrays necessity of learning and adhering to safety procedures in 
industrial operation. Especially for Canadian audiences. 

Ev^erything to Lose. 26 min., 16 mm., sd., color. Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria IL. 1965. Summary: Dramatizes consequences of 
taking chances in typical shop situations. 

It's Your Accident. 23-3/4 min., 16 mm., sd., color. Association of 
Mill and Elevator Mutual Insurance Company, 2 North Riverside Plaza, 
Chicago, IL 6061 1. 1965. Summary: Points out how emotions and 
attitudes can affect safety. 

Safety at Work (1963) . 16 mm., 18 minutes, color. Shows that sound 
safety programs can reduce the number of industrial deaths and injuries. 
Aetna Life and Casualty, Public Relations and Advertising Department, 
Film Library, 151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, CN 06115. 

Instructional 

Always on the Job . 20 min . , 35 mm. film strip, sd . , b & w, 1953. Air 
Reduction Sales Company, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, NY 10017. 
Summary: Basic approach to safety in electric arc welding shown in 
cartoon style. 

The Anatomy of an Explosion . 18 min., 16 mm., color. Sterling Films 
Association, 2221 South Olive Street, Los Angeles, CA 90007. Summary: 
Explains how explosion protection systems are designed to snuff out a 
potential explosion. 
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Automotive Shop Safety. 23 min. , 16 mm., sd. , b 6 1963. U.S. 
Army Pictorial Center, 35-11 35th Avenue, Long Island City, New 
York, NY 11001. Summary: Illustrates common automotive shop situa- 
tions in military operations, explaining safe procedures. 

Breathing for Others, mmin., 16 mm., sd., color, Br itish Admiralty . , 
U.S. Contact - International Film Bureau, Inc., 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IL 60604. 1965. Summary: Demonstrates situations 
requiring mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. 1966. 

Building for Safety . 1959. mjmin., 16 mm. , color .Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., 1655 Scott Boulevard, Santa Clara, CA 95050. 
Summary: Illustrates and describes the testing of building materials. 

Case of the Cluttered Corner. 10 min. , 16 mm. , sd. , b 6 w, 1958. 
Associated Films, Ind., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10017. 
Summary^ Broken leg leads to finding out how and why the corner 
got cluttered. 

Cause and Effect. 15 min., 35 mm., film strip, sc., b & w, 1957. 
Zurich Insurance Company, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IL 
60604. Summary: Typical occupational accident prevention. 

Close Shaves. 15 min., 35 mm. film strip, sd., b 8 w, Zurich 
Insurance Company, 1 1 1 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IL 60604. 
Summary: Near accidents are warnings of danger . 

Communication for Safety Series, (4 films) National Safety Council^ 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 60611. 

No. 1. Let's Talk About Safety. 10 min., 16 mm,, sd., b S w, 1959. 

Summary: Talking about safety can be a helpful habit. 

No. 2. Take a Talkie - Brief. 10 min. , 16 mm, , sd., b 6 w, 1959. 

Summary: Ten minutes a day devoted to safety talks. 

No. 3. Setting 'Em Straight. 10 min., 16 mm., sd., b 8 w, 1959, 

Summary: How to correct worker's unsafe habits without causing hurt 

feelings. 

No, 4. Let Everybody Help . 10 min., 16 mm., sd., b 8 w, '<959. 
Summary: Cooperation comes when workers know their ideas are wanted. 

Current Facts. 22 min., 35 mm., film strip, sd. , 1961. Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, 175 Berkeley Street, Boston, MA 02117. Summary: 
Causes of electric shock accidents from cords, appartus, and portable 
devices. 
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The Danger of Color . 1970. 16 min., 16 mm., color. Tow Motor 
Corporation, Sales Development, 16100 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, OH 
44112. Summary: Gives tips on avoiding accidents for all who work 
around material handling machinery. 

Don't Push Your Luck. 1967. 13 min., 16 mm., color. National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., Public Information Department, 
79 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016. Summary: Presents a 
vivid re-enactment of a bleeding eye accident that occurs in an 
industrial plant. 

Don't Take Chances. 131 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1963. International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 60604 
Summary: Dramatization of the fatal re':>ult of chance taking. 

Easy Does It. 15 min. , 35 mm. , film strip, sd. , b 8 w, 1951 . Zurich 
Insurance Company, 1 11 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IL 60604. 
Summary: Handling materials - includes a photo quiz. 

Electricity - Principles of Safety . 11 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1960. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, IL 60601. 
Summary: Points out common hazards of electricity and their causes. 

Everybody's Job. 15 min. , 35 mm., film strip, sd. , b 8 w, 1953. 
Zurich Insurance Company, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
IL 60604. Summary: How a safety committee works . 

Everything to Lose. 1966. 18 min., 16 mm., color. Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Modern Talking Picture Service, 16 Spear Street^ 
San Francisco, CA 94105. Summary: Shows the terrible consequences 
of ignoring shop safety rules. 

Falls. 5 min., 16 mm., sd., b 8 w. Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 
West 25th Street, New York, NY 10001. Summary: Spotlights most 
common cause of industrial falls. 

Falls Are No Fun. 10 min., 16 mm. , sd. , b 8 w, 1957. Associated 
Films, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10017. Summary: 
Cartoon treatment of situations resulting in falls. 

First Aid. 29 min. , 16 mm. , sd., b 8 w, American Red Cross, 615 
North Asaph Street, Alexandria, VA, 22314. or inquire of local chapter. 
Summary: Basic life-saving and related skills taught in revised 
standard first aid course of American Red Cross. 
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The Guy Behind Your Back. 20 min. , 35 mm. , filmstrip. , sd. , b 8 w, 
1953. Air Reduction Sales Company, 60 East a2nd Street, New York, NY 
10017. Summary: The fundamental approach to safety for operators 
of oxyacetylene welding and cutting equipment. Cartoon style. 

Heads You Win. 15 min. , 35 mm. , filmstrip, sd. , b 8 w, 1954. Zurich 
Insurance Company, 1 1 1 West Jackson Voulevard, Chicago, IL 60604. 
Summary: Safety in the small shop. 

H ear's How. 15 min., 35 mm., film strip, sd., b £ w, 1950. Zurich 
Insurance Company, 1 1 1 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IL 60604. 


How to Avoid Muscle Strains. 15 min., 16 mm., sd., b 8 w. Bray Studies, 
Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue, New Yorl:, NY 10019. Summary: For industrial , 
school .and general public. Basics of lifting and handling for preven- 
tion of back and muscular injury. 

How to Have an Accident at Work. 8 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1960. 
Walt Disney Productions, 16 mm Film Division, 350 S. Buena Vista, 
Burbank, CA or 545 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, NJ. Summary: Donald 
Duck disregards all rules on the job and blames fate for his troubles. 

Human Factors in Safety. Series of 4. 10 min. each, 1 6 mm. , sd. , 
color, and b 5 w. National Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60611. 1965. Summary: Teaches fundamental concepts 
of human behavior as related to accidents. 

The Key Man Series. (4 films) Associated Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10017. 

No. 1. Point of .^lo Return . 10 min., 16 mm., sd., b 8 w, 1961. 
Summary: Study of consequences of an accident. 
No. 2. You're the Key Man . 10 min., 16 mm., sd, b 8 w, 1961. 
Summary: Decisions and attitudes of foreman can result in greater 
safety consciousness in workers. 

No. 3, It's the Little Things that Count . 10 min. , 16 mm. , sd. , b 8 w, 
1961 . Summary: Editor of plant magazine finds out who was most 
responsible for the winning of top safety award. 
No. 4. People are the Puzzle. 10 min, 16 mm. , sd. , b 8 w, 1961. 
Summary: Knowing your people is the key to accident prevention. 

Lifting - A Weight Away. 8 min., 16 mm., color. 1970. United States 
Postal Service, 631 Howard Street, San Francisco, CA 94106. Summary: 
Presents a demonstration of proper lifting methods to avoid injuring 
the back muscles of the body. 
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Lifting, Man's Age Old Problem. 14min., 16 mm., color. 1964. 
Aetna Life and Casualty, Public Relations and Advertising Dept., 
Film Library, 151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, CN 06115. 
Summary: Discusses back injuriss. 

Lucky . 18i min., 16 mm., sd., color., 1959. Union Carbide Nuclear 
Company, P.O. Box 1310, Paducah, KY 42202. Summary: Shows how 
attitudes can affect worker and his job. 

Matter of Degree. 13 min., 35 mm film strip, sd. , color, 1957. Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, One Bush Street, San Francisco, CA 94119. 
Summary: Outlines program for prevention of employer accidents. 

Mind Your Back . 135 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1965. Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10020. 
Summary: Demonstrates right and wrong methods of lifting/handling 
ob j ects . 

Painting Safely . 22 min,, 35 mm., film strip, sd., color, 1958. California 
State Compensation Insurance Fund, 525 Golden Gate Avenue, San 
Francisco, CA 94101. Summary: Teaches safe practices in the painting 
trade. 

Safety for Sure . 11 min., 16 mm., sd., b & w, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Motion Picture Service, Washington, DC 10140 or loan from 
nearest U.S. Forest Service Office. Summary: Presents four key points 
to be taught on any job, 

Safety in the Shop . 10 min . , 16 mm. , sd. , b & w, Mogul's, 112 West 
48th Street, New York, NY 10019. Summary: Emphasizes the super- 
visor's responsibility in teaching and maintaining safe practices. 

Safety Management Films Series. (8 films) Each 10 min., 16 mm., sd, 
b S w, 1963. National Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60611. Summary: Deals with several elements of safety 
management for supervisors and foremen. 

No . I . Run the Team No . 5 . Safety is in Order 

No. 2. Plan for Prevention No. 6. Bare Minimum 

No. 3. Let Them Know No. 7. Guard Duty 

No. 4. Mind Over Matter No. 8. Sell Safety 

Safety Zone. 27min., 16 mm., color. 1968. Gypsum Association, 
Film Library, 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, IL 60606. Summary: 
Depicts preventative and corrective action vital to every plant 
safety program. 
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School Shop Safety , 14-3/4 min., 16 mm . , sd . , color , 1968. Film 
Associates, 11559 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90025, 
Summary: Covers the problem of developing safety consciousness 
in the Industrial arts shop. 

Shadow of Doubt. 5min., 16 mm., sd . , color, 1965. Pacific Telephone, 
Room 507, 620 C Street, San Diego, CA. Summary: Covers super- 
visors role in preventing accidents. 

Slips and Falls . lOimin., 16 mm., color. 1965. Bell System Telephone 
Office. Request made through local Bell System Telephone business 
office. Summary: Illustrates slipping and falling hazards. 

So YouVe New Around Here . 10 min. , 16 mm. , sd., b Sw, 1955. 
Associated Films, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10017. 
Summary: Indoctrination of new employees in safe shop. 

Stop, Look and Beware. 1 5 min . , 35 mm film strip, sd. , b S w, 1951 . 
Zurich Insurance Company, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IL 
60604. Summary: The importance of observing warning signs. 

Woodworking Machines. 17 min. , 35 mm film strip, sd. , b & w, 1946, 
Associated Films, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10017 or 
regional office. Summary: Covers all phases of safety in the wood shop 
from guards and machine operation to housekeeping and eye protection. 

Working Safely in the Shop . 11 min. , 16 mm. , sd., color and b S w, 
1953. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, 
1 L 60601 . Summary: Three essentials of school shop safety: How to 
keep the shop safe, how to dress, safe operation of machines. 


Personal Protective Equipment 

Caution - Eyes at Work. 23 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1954. 
American Optical Company, Safety Products Division, Southbridge, 
MA 01551. Summary: Importance of proper professional practices 
for adequate industrial eye protection programs. 

Eyes Right. 16 min., 35 mm film strip, sd . , 1962. Bureau of 
Safety, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL 60606. Summary: 
Eye protection equipment - manufacture, care, and use. 

Disorderly Conduct. 15 min., 35 mm. slide film sd., b S w., 1952. 
Zurich Insurance Company, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IL 
60604. Summary: Covers principal factors in industrial housekeeping. 
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It's Up to You. 1U min., 13mm., sd., color, 1961. Bausch S 
Lomb, FiTm Distribution Department, Rochester, NY 14602. Summary: 
Dramatic eye protection story which presents the stark reality of an 
eye injury. 

Margin of Safety . 22 min. , 16 mm. , sd., b & w. Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 322 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 60604. 
Summary: Need for safety measures in industry, adoption of safety rules 
and use of safety shoes . 

No Accidents . lOmin., 16 mm., sd., b&w. International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 60604. Summary: 
Importance of floors and machines free of shavings and litter. Also 
safe clothing, shoes, and goggles. 

Noise and Hearing . 30 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1957. Mine 
Safety Appliances Company, Braddock, Thomas and Mead Streets, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15208. Summary: Series of three films which explain 
the effect of noise on hearing in industry. 

One to a Customer. 11 min. , 16 mm sd., b&w, 1955. Aetna Life 
Affiliated Company, 151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, CT 06115. 
Summary: Demonstrates how protective equipment should be used in a 
wide variety of jobs . 

Safety Shoes, Positively our Most Neglected Article of Clothing. 22 min., 
16 mm., sd., color. Lehigh Safety Shoe Company, Emmaus, PA, 1965. 
Summary: Satirical treatment of use of foot protection in industry. 

Take Your Choice. 12i min . , 16 mm. , sd. , color, 1964. Detroit 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 51 West Warren Avenue, 
Detroit, Ml 48201. Summary: Eye protection in high school chemistry 
laboratory . 

Tools: Hand 8 Power 

A New Approach to Saw Safety . 12 min., 16 mm., sd., coSor, 1958. 
Brett-Guard Corporation, 100 South V^in Buren Street, Englewood, 
CA 07631. Summary: Features sponsor's see-through guard. 

Design for Safety. 26 min., 16 mm., sd., b S w, 1952. U.S. De 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Washington, DC. 
Summary: Safety integrated in engineering courses. Deals with 
machine guarding and other safety materials. 
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Don't Drop Your Guard. 10 min., 16 mm., sd.. b S w, 1951. Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, 151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, CT 06115. 
Summary: Demonsttatos protection provided by different types of 
machine guards. 

The Grinding Wheel . 20 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1964. Norton 
Company, Publicity Department, Worcester, MA 01606. Summary: 
Care, use, storage, and dressing procedures. 

Grinding Wheel Safety. 20 min., 16 mm., sd., color. Norton 
Company, Publicity Department, Worcester, MA 01506. Summary: 
Principal causes of wheel breakage. Need for proper guarding. 
Care and selection based on ASA standard safety code. 

I t Didn't Have to Happen. 14 min., 16 mm., sd., b £ w, 1953. 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60604. Summary: Careless or self-assured worker 
who scorns use of guards and safety devices on woodworking machines 
endangers life. 

Lock and Tag . 23 min., 16 mm., sd . , color, 1937. Calvin Company, 
1105 Truman Road, Kansas City, MO 64106. Summary: Dramatizes 
isolation of equipment being repaired. 

Machines. 7 min., 16 mm., sd., b S w. Contemporary Films, Inc., 
267 West 25th Street, New York, NY 10001 or 614 Davis Street, 
Evanston, IL 60201 Summary: Reconstructs the steps that led to 
fatal accident caused by carelessness and handling machinery. 

S afe in Hand. 20 min . , 35 mm . , film strip, sd . , b £ w, 1946. Associated 
Films, 'nc, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10017, Summary: 
How to pick and use right tool safely. 

Safety Depends on You. 13^ min. , 16 mm. , sd. , b £ w or color, 1959. 
Public Service Films, Inc., 6626 Remain Street, Hollywood, CA 90038, 
Summary: Covers all general hand tool safety precautions. 

Sharp as a Razor . 151 min., 16 mm., sd., bSwor color, 1959. 
Public Service Films, Inc., 6626 Remain Street, Hollywood, CA 90038. 
Summary: Sharp cutting tools are safe when used properly. 

Fire Prevention and Fire Safety 
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Extinguish that Fire. 25 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1965. Los 
Angeles City Fire Department, 217 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, CA. 
Summary: Shows classes of fires and how to handle appropriate 
types of extinguishers. 

Are You Sure . min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1962. Associated 

Films, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 or regional office. 
Summary: Fire employees think they caused serious industrial fires. 
Each reviews his careless acts. 

Cause for Alarm . 13 min., 16 mm., sd., b S w, 1950. Associated Films, 
Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10017 or regional office. 
Summary: What to do in case of fire. 

Flammables Engineering. 26i min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1960. The 
Protecoseat Company, 1920 South Western Avenue, Chicago, IL 60608. 
Summary: Flammable liquids and their use. Also fire prevention 
principles applied to handling. 

Know Your Fire Extinguishers . 20i min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1950. 
Factory Mutual Engineering Corporation, 1151 Boston-Providence Turnpike, 
Norwood, MA 02062. Summary: Which extinguishers suitable for different 
types of fires. 

Waterfog, Master of Fire. 37 min., 16 mm., sd., color, Rockwood 
Sprinkler Company, 38 Harlow Street, Worcester, MA. Summary: 
How waterfog controls flammable liquid and the principles and operation 
of equipment. 

Flammable Liquid Fire Safety . 20 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1956. 
Factory Mutual Engineering Corporation, 1151 Boston-Providence 
Turnpike, Norwood, MA 02062. Summary: Shows right way to handle 
liquids and importance of using safety containers and approved 
equipment. 


Posters and Charts 

Poster Directory . National Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60611. 1966-67. Summary: Minatures of all posters available 
from the Council, 58 p. 

State Insurance Fund, Safety Standards Department, 147 East Sixth South, 
Salt Lake City, UT. 
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Also See: National Directory of Safety Films. Published by: National 
Safety Council, 1971-72 Edition. See especially pages: 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 35, 36 and 47. 


SOURCES OF HELP-NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Insurance Association, Engineering and Safety, 85 John 
Street, New York City, New York 10038 

Educational, statistical, and engineering service organization. 
Materials include inspection blanks for checking fire hazards, 
standards, and recommended practices, 

American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IL 
60610 

Concerned with industrial nursing, workmen's compensation and 
rehabilitation, occupational dermatoses and industrial opthalmology . 
Published materials. 

American Mutual Insurance Alliance, Accident and Fire Prevention 
Department, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL 60606 

Technical safety data and materials, 

American National Red Cross, 17th and E Streets, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

First aid texts and courses, instructor's manuals, charts and 
other teaching materials. Visual aids, such as films and 
posters available through local chapters, 

American Petroleum Institute, Safety and Fire Protection Services, 
1271 Avenue of Americas, New York City, NY 10020. 

Safety and fire protection manuals related to petroleum industry. 

American Society of Safety Engineers, 5 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60602 
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Professional society for safety specialists. Many local chapters 
have active assistance programs for schools, 

American Society for Testing and Materials. 1916 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 

Sponsors research in the properties of engineering materials 
and develops standards, including specifications and test 
methods . 

American Welding Society, 345 East avth Street, New York City, NY 1001 
Materials dealing with proper and safe use of v/elding by industry 


Courtesy National Safety Council 


ROCKWELL INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


NOTEBOOK CHARTS (AD-1569) 

8i X 11" NOMENCLATURE AND SAFETY CHARTS , three-ring 
punched for student notebooks. Each set contains 20 copies 
of all 2'* charts or 480 sheets. The cost breaks down to ISC 
per student. These charts cover most portable and stationary 
tools normally used in schools. 

TRANSPARENCIES fSold only in sets @ $3.00 per set) 

SAFETY AND NOMENCLATURE charts, same as the notebook 
sheets, in transparency form: 

Order from: DCA Educational Products 

4865 Stenton Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19144 
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($60.00 per set) 


SAFETY: MACHINE AND POWER TOOLS 


Operational safety rules and suggestions for machine tools, 
stationary wood and metalworking tools, portable electric 
and air tools — 48 transparencies in the complete set — 
line drawings in two and three colors — available by 
product groups or individually. 

Order from: DCA Educational Products 

4865 Stenton Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19144 

($130.00 per complete set) 

FLYER 

Descriptive flyer on above transparencies, with complete list, 
sample pictures and prices 

(No charge) 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION MATERIAL - COORDINATED 

A. STUDENT MANUAL - 96 page w/24 colored illustrations 
covering nomenclature, safety S operating of 24 power 
tools - woodworking, metalworking and metals S welding - 

#173 ($3.90) 

B. I NSTRUCTORS PACKET - includes one student manual and 
suggested student/ teacher activities-safety exams, 24 
transparency masters and other background material. 

#273 ($6.50) 

C. SAFETY EXAMS - 24 safety exams (25 pads) ready to 
fill out #601-624 (75C per pad) 


Order from: HOBAR ENTERPRISES, INC. 

Hobar Publications 

1305 Tiller Lane 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55112 
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APPENDIX F 


Safety Zone Specifications 


— 12'^ 



ARBOR PRESS 


A- 


36- 


A- OPTIONAL 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL 
TEST BENCH 



CERAMIC KILN 


CAR AtSLE 

20 TWO* WAV 



ENGINE OEGREASER 



z' 



r- 

] 

r 1 


1 

J. 

1 

u 


B 


B- LIMIT OF TABLC 
TRAVEL + 2' 


f 

36" 

.1 


I 


HORIZONTAL MILL 


12" 


T 

36- 


12- 


METAL LATHE 
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A 


36"H 


n 


A- BACK LIMIT 
OF fUM t 2' 


h 


"T~ 
36- 


-36"-^ 


METAL SHAPER 


T 

I 

36° 


MULTILITH VACMINE 


36' 


-36- — 



POTTERS WHEEL 



t 


36" 


SHEET METAL BRAKE 



36" 


-H-24" 


36" 


SHEET METAL MACHINE TABLE 
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SLIP ROLLS 


1U5 


4- 

_1_ 


-12"- 


T" 

__L_ 


SPARK PLUG CLEANER 


1^ 



6' 


6* 


36 


SQUARING SHEARS 


TWIN-POST HOIST 
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VALVE REFACER 
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36" 


36" 


36' 


-36*- 


PRESS 


1 

A 


- 24" ► 


36" 

i 

A. _ 

PROOF PRESS 



SAW TRIMMER 


12" 



T" 

36" 
_1. 


WOOD LATHE 


—12" 
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r" 


T 

36" 
J 


1 
36" 


12" 


12* 

WOOD PLANER 



PLATEN PRESS 




APPENDIX C 
STATEMENT OF ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
This is to certify that I have received safety instructions in 

t 

My instructor has demonstrated to me how to operate each machine 
correctly and safely. I promise to observe all safety precautions, and 
if ever in doubt regarding any operation, I will consult my instructor 
and obtain the necessary Information. 

SIGNED 

DATE 19 
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APPENDIX H 


STANDARD STUDENT ACCIDENT REPORT FORM 
Part A. Informatlan on ALL Accidents 


|{« AJ.iffSS .. .... 


CiraJe or cbbsification: 


1 N'.inc: „ 

J SJi'»o! .„.. . . W 

T:: v.- aivuic-ni u-.-. .ir:i\I Hour AM. PM D.;.- _ 

I'i-i. c ot Avvi.icnf S.iiuo! f^ijii.iit^c G iin,,l ( ,.'ou.'iJs Q 'I o or from S.hool □ IIomcQ Elsewhere □ 


A:v.:";:tJ!i.,»n 
A>j i!\\uri,^:i 


•".•1 .o.'i.r J 
v,.i: he 


2i 

or. 
< 


ArJ-.nirn 

i >.>i)t 

AfiNle 

Hjiui 

A.-m 


Hack 


CJitst 



Muuih 

Mbow 
hv: 



Tooth 

I-:n^er 


( ):htr ( "ij'v i ) 



}h;v 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ACCIDENT 

1:^ ikLi.it-nt h.ip|\f; ^ ^ hjt wjs student doinp? Where was 
; ;hL.ally L.-isjti- .kts an ! i;n';il*c LOudilions existing. Specify 
;i' 01 fiiuipnvjnt m'.olvfj. 


student? 
inv tod, 


I>ei::t;' of Injijry Uca:h □ i'tniunirnt inipjinnef:' [ j 1 vmporjry Disjbiliiy □ Nondisabhng □ 
Toial numhcr oi days ios; tioiii school. _ ('in filit'd in hen stuJcnt rL-turns to school) 


Part B. Additional Information on School Jurisdiction Accidents 

8. Tt ji.iitT in chjrt;^ Nshcn u.viJcnt otturrcJ (Hntcr name) .. ^ 



f<icnt .li cnc of artiJcnf. 

No' ^■cs 

9. 2 
Hi 

I-irs* J 1-1 irc.Un.tiit 

. . By (S^mt) 

111 ic 

Scnf to s hool iiurst* . 


K < 
< K 

Sent hom^ 

hy (N'jii:; ). 


.^■(it to fhysiLian 

I.U (N-ii-.). 

1° 


P};,sh tar; s ^^.^n1e 


Sent to hospit.il 

l.y {N.niK'): 

< 




10. Vi'.is J p.i.LTit or oth.LT inJiviii,;(l 
N.tir.o of in>ii\i«iaal not i fit.- 1 

Hy N^lioiij/" (Hntcr na(uc): 

11. Witiussts; 1, Njint". 

2. Name 


How: 


AJJrcvs 
Adviftss: 


12. 


Z 

O 
P 
< 
u 
o 


AthlttK fif ld 
Ai.diiorujm 
f .•it'-tcri.-i 
( l.issrof>ii> 
''.orridnr 
Drcs'^int: room 
I lynin.i'iiu.ii 
I li);m- I- ton. 
I .ihur.ifoncs 


Specify ActivKy 


I.ockcr 
I'ool 

S'. h /^rounds 

shop 

M iucr', 
St.iir> 

Toilets and 

w.ivlirmjrns 
Olhrr (>pCLify) 


Specify Activity 


Remarks 

VC'hat recommendations do you liavc for pre- 
venting other accidents of this type? 


■\v.u\t 
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APPENDIX I 


SAFETY AND HEALTH PROTECTION ON THE JOB 


The Williams Sleiger Occupational Safely and Health Act of lb/0 provides job 
safely and health protectionforv/orker s. Thepurpuseotthe Federal law is to assure 
safe and healthful working conditions throughout the Nation. 

The U.S. Department of Labor has primnry responsibility for administering the 
Act. The Department issues job safety »ind health stand.^rds, and employers and 
employees are required to t^nipiy v^ith these standards. 

BY LAW: SAFETY ON THf: JOB IS EVERYBODY'S RESPONSIBILITY! 

EMPLOYERS: The Willioms Steiger Ad requires that each employer 
furnish his eniplDyees a place of employment free from 
recognized hjzjrds that might cjuse serious injury or 
death; and thr Act further requires that employers 
comply with the bpotific tafely and health standards 
Issued by the Deparlrncn- of Labor. 


EMPLOYEES: The Williams Stc;;^er Act alsu roruires thot each em- 
ployee COM ply with safety and ne.ilth standards, rules, 
regulations, and orders issued i:ndpr the Act and appli- 
cable to his conduct. 


COMPLIANCE WITH SAFETY AND HEALTH REQUIREP^ENTS 

To ensure compliance with s.ifety and he.ilth requirements, the U.S. Department 
of Labor conducts periodic iob site inspections. Tne inspectionii <ire conducted 
by trained safety i*nd health compl .ince officers. The law requires that an author- 
ized representative of the employer and a representative of the workers be given 
an opportunity to accompany the inspector for the purpose of aiding the inspection. 
Workers also have the right to notify the Dep.irtment of l.^b.^r and request an in- 
spection It they believe that unsafe iind unhea'thful conditions exist ot theii work- 
site. In addition, employees have the right to bring unsafe conditions to the 
attention of the safety and health compli.ince officer makin? the inspection, li 
upon inspection the Department of Labor believes that the Act has been violated, 
a citation of violation and a proposed penalty i^tiT ued to the emphyer. 

Citations of violat'on issued by the Department of Labor m'jst be prominently dis- 
placed at or near the pl.:ce of violation. 

The Art provides for mandatory penalties of up to $1,000 for each serious violation 
and for optional penalties of up to $1,000 for each non serious violation. Penalties 
of up to $1,000 are required for each day during which an employer fails to correct 
a violation within the period set in the citation. Also, any employer who willfully 
or repeatedly violates the Acl is to bt assessed civil penalties of not more than 
$10,000 for each violation. 


Criminal penalties are also provided for in the Act. Any willful violation resulting 
in death of an employee, upon conviction, is punishable by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than six months, or by both. Convic- 
tion of an employer after a first conviction doubles these maximum penalties. 

The Act provides that employees may not be discharged or discriminated against 
in any way for fiiing safety and health complaints or otherwise exercising their 
rights under the Act. 


For assistance and information, including copies of the Act and of specific safety 
and health standards, contact the employer or the nearest office of the Department 
of Labor. 
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S«cretjry'of Labor 


.-;{.. fK :<o. nr. 1 1 


APPENDIX J 
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APPENDIX K 


For 

m 122 

EMPLOY ER'S FIRST REPORT OF INJURY 

OEtC: INOUSTftlAL COMMISSION CC. INSUBANCE CA ft ft IE ft CC: EMPLOYE ft 

This form contains all Items requested onOSHA Form 101 - 
"Supplementary Record of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses" 

Do NOT Use These Spaces 

Cat* Numbar 
Claim N umbar 

THE Industrial Commiuion of Utah State Capitol. Salt Lake City. Utah 

Adjuttar 


1. 

EMPLOYER'S NAME 

1 1 ndividuti, Partnarihlp. or Firm Nama) 

Clau CauM 

mployei 

2. 

MAIL ADDRESS . . ... .... Zip Phone 


3. 

LOCATION IF DIFFERENT FROM MAIL ADDRESS 


UJ 

4. 

(IMPORTANT) NAME OF INSU R ANCE CAR RIER 



5.. 

REPORT OF INJURY WAS MADE TO . 

(Namt) (Poiition) 

(Data P*Portad) 


6. 

NAME OF INJURED EMPLOYEE Date of Birth 



7. 

HOME ADDRESS 

{StrMt & Numbar) (Citv) (ZiP) 



8. 

SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 9. MARITAL STATUS 

10. SEX . . 

V 

Oi 

> 

11. 

OCCUPATION 

(Entar rteuiar job ttti*. MOT tha »pacrfic Activity ^a wai PtViormino at tima of rnjury) 

o 

Q. 

12. 

LENGTH OF TIME EMPLOYED BY ABOVE NAMED EMPLOYER 


E 
111 

13. 

DEPARTMENT . ... 

(Departmtnt or divitton Ahtrt injurvd w«l rtgularlv amplovvd, raQardiau of piaca of injury) 


14. 

NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED PER DAY NUMBER OF Dr YS EMPLOYEE WORKS PER WEEK 


15. 

WAGES: PER HOUR $ .OR PER DAYS OR PER WEEKS OR PER MONTH $ 


16. 

IF ON COMMISSION OR Piece BASIS. GIVE AVERAGE EARNINGSS , . PER 



17. 

(IMPORTANT) NAME OF WIFE AND OTHER MINOR DEPENDENTS AND THEIR BIRTH DATES: 




Name Relationship Birthdate 

Present Address 

:3 

c 

fO 


•D 
C 


& 

a 





18. 

DATE of INJURY or DIAGNOSIS OF ILLNESS HOUR OF DAY HOUR SHIFT COMMENCED 


19. 

INJURED LEFT WORK HAS INJURED RETURNED TO WORK IF SO. GIVE DATE 


20. 

WAS PLACE OF ACCIDENT OR EXPOSURE ON EMPLOYER'S PREMISES 



21. 

WAS INJURY FATAL IF SO. GIVE DATE OF DEATH 



22. 

PLACE OF ACCIDENT OR EXPOSURE ... 

(StrMt & lumbar) (City) rsVa'ta) IZiP) 

(If it occurred on employer's prennises give address of plant or establishment in which it occurred. 

If it occurred outside employer's premises state address or provide place references locating place of injury as accurately as possible.) 

1 
a 

23. 

WHAT WAS EMPLOYEE DOING WHEN INJURED 

(Be Specific - if he was using tools or equipment name them and tell what he was doing with them.) 


xident 

24. 

HOW DID THE ACCIDENT OCCUR _ 

(Desaibe fully the events, give full details on all factors which led or contributed to the accident.) 


< 

25. 

NAME THE OBJECT OR SUBSTANCE WHICH DIRECTLY INJUREDTHE EMPLOYEE 




(For example, the machine or thing he struck against or which strudc him; the vapor or poison he inhaleo or swallowed, the chemical 
or radiation which irritated his skin; or in cases of strains, hernias, etc.. the thing he was lifting, pulling, etc.) 


26 

DESCRIBE THE INJURY OR ILLNESS IN DETAIL AND INDICATE THE PART OF BODY AFFECTED 


27. 

ATTENDING PHYSICIAN _._ ADDRESS 



28. 

HOSPITAL _ ADDRESS 



SIGNATURE of perszA making report ^...TITLE ^ DATE_ 

(sign In Ink) (Thti r«port Mult Ba SiQnad By Employar Or Pafton Othar Than Injurad Emnioyaa) 
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APPENDIX L 


Form Aporoved 

OSHA No. 102 OMBN0/44R 1453 


Summary 


Occupational Injuries and Illnesses 


Establishment Name and Address: 





Loit Workday CaicB 

Nonfatal Cases W'ithout 
Lo»t Workdays* 


Injury and llin*:!}:) Category 

Fatalities 

Number 
of 
C&seB 

Number 
uf CaMCit 
Involving 
Permanent 
Trsnfefer to 
Another Job 
or Termi- 
nation of 
Employment 

5 

Number of 

Lost 
Wo rV day 8 

Number 
of 
Cases 

NumlitT 
of Ca»efl 
Involving 
Transfer to 
Another Job 
or Termi- 
nation of 
Employment 

8 

Code 
1 

Category 
2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

10 

Occupational Injuries 







21 

Occupational Illnesses 

Occupational Skin Diseases or 
Disorders 







22 

Dust diseases of the lungs 
(pneumoconioses) 







23 

Respiratory conditions due to 
toxic agents 







24 

Poisoninp 

(systemic effects of toxic 
materials) 







25 

Disorders due to physical agents 
(other than toxic materials) 

^ . 1 







26 

Disorders due to repeated trauma 





1 
1 

29 

AIT other occupational illnesses 







Total-roccupational illnesses 
(21-?9) 



1 



Total— occupational injuries 
, and illnesses 








*Nonfatal Cases Without Lost Workdays — Cases resulting in: Medical treatmen". beyond first aid, diagnosis of occupational 
illness, loss of consciousness, restriction of work or motion, or transfer to another job (without lost workdays). 
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APPENDIX M 


Excerpts from A Guide to Child Labor Provisions of The Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Those occupations declared to be particularly hazardous for minors between 
16 and 18 years of age (also for minors 14 and 15) are included in the 
seventeen Hazardous Occupations Orders listed below: 

(1) Occupations in or about plants or establishments manufacturing 

or storing explosives or articles containing explosive components. 
(P- 9) 

(2) Occupations of motor-vehicle driver and helper, (p. 10) 

(3) Coal-mirie occupations, (p. 11) 

(4) Loggmg occupations and occupations in the operation of any 
sawmill, lath mill, shingle mill, or cooperage-stock mill, 
(p. 11) 

(5) Occupations involved in the operation of power-driven woodworking 
machines, (p. 13) 

(6) Occupations involving exposure to radioactive substances 
and to ionizing radiations, (p. 14) 

(7) Occupations involved in the operation of elevators and other 
power-driven hoisting apparatus, (p. 15) 

(8) Occupations involved in the operation of power-driven metal 
forming, punching, and shearing machines, (p. 16) 

(9) Occupations in connection with mining, other than coal, 
(p. 17) 

(10) Occupations in or about slaughtering and meat-packing establish- 
ments and rendering plants, (p. 18) 

(11) Occupations involved in the operation of certain power-driven 
bakery machines, (p. 19) 

(12) Occupations involved in the operation of certain power-driven 
paper-products machines, (p. 20) 

(13) Occupations involved in the manufacture of brick, tile, and 
kindred products (p. 21) 

(14) Occupations involved in the operation of circular saws, band 
saws, and guillotine shears, (p. 21) 

(15) Occupations involved in wrecking, demolition, and ship-breaking 
operations, (p. 22) 

(16) Occupations involved in roofing operations, (p. 23) 

(17) Occupations in excavation operations, (p. 23) 
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APPENDIX N 


Excerpts from A Guide to Child Labor Provisions of The Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

Employment of and 15-year-old minors Is limited to certain occupations 
under conditions which do not interfere with their schooling, health, 
or well-being. 

14- and 15-year-old minors may not be employed: 
during school hours. 

between 7 p. m. and 7 a.m. (time is measured according to local standards) . 
more than 3 hours a day - on school days, 
more than 18 hours a week - in school weeks, 
more than 8 hours a day ~ on nonschool days, 
more than 40 hours a week - in nonschool weeks. 

14- and 15-year-olds may be employed in - 

(1) Office and clerical work (including operation of office machines) . 

(2) Cashiering, selling, modeling, artwork, work in advertising 
departments, window trimming and comparative shopping. 

(3) Price marking and tagging by hand or by machine. Assembling 
orders, packing and shelving. 

(4) Bagging and carrying out customers' orders. 

(5) Errand and delivery work by foot, bicycle, and public transporta- 
tion. 

(6) Clean up work, including the use of vacuum cleaners and 
floor waxers, and maintenance of grounds, but NOT including 
the use of power-driven mowers or cutters . 

(7) Kitchen work and other work involved in preparing and serving 
food and beverages, including the operation of machines and 
devices used in the performance of such work, such as but 

not limited to, dish-washers, toasters, dumb-waiters, popcorn 
poppers, milk shake blenders, and coffee grinders. 

(8) Work in connection with cars and trucks if confined to the 
following: 

Dispensi ng gasol ine and oil. Courtesy service. Car 
cleaning, washing, and polishing . Other occupations 
permitted by this section. 
But NOT including work: 

Involving the use of pits, racks or lifting apparatus 
or involving the inflation of any tire mounted on a rim 
equipped with a removable retaining ring. 
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(9) Cleaning vegetables and fruits, and wrapping, sealing, labeling, 
weighing, pricing and stocking goods when performed in 
areas physically separate from areas where meat is prepared 
for sale and outside freezers or meat coolers. 

14- and 15-year-old minors may be employed in any occupation except 
the excluded occupations listed below: 

14- and 15-year-old minors may NOT be employed in - 

(1) Any manufacturing occupation. 

(2) Any mining occupation. 

(3) Processing occupations (except in a retail, food service, 

or gasoline service establishment in those specific occupations 
expressly permitted there in accordance with the foregoing 
list) . 

(4) Occupations requiring the performance of any duties in workrooms 
or workplaces where goods are manufactured, mined, or 
otherwide processed (except to the extent expressly permitted 

in retail, food service, or gasoline service establishments 
in accordance with the foregoing list) . 

(5) Public messenger service. 

(6) Operation or tending of hoisting apparatus or of any power-driven 

machinery (other than office machines and machines in retail, 
food service, and gasoline service establishments which are 
specified in the foregoing list as machines which such minors 
may operate in such establishments) . 

(7) Any occupations found and declared to be hazardous. 

In September 1968 the regulation of 14 to 18 year-olds driving vehicles 
as part of their employment was amended as follows: 

(a) Finding and declaration of fact: Except as provided in 
paragraph (b) thereof the occupations of motor-vehicle driver 
and outside helper on any public road, highway, in or about 
any mine (including open pit mine or quarry) , place where 
logging or sawmill operations are in progress, or in any excava- 
tion of the type identified in paragraph (a) 1500.68(a) are 
particularly hazardous for the employment of minors between 

16 and 18 years of age. 

(b) Exemptions . 
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Incidental and occasional driving. The finding and declarat 
in paragraph (a) shall not apply to the operation of automobil 
or trucks not exceeding 6, 000 pounds gross vehicle weight 
if such driving is restricted to daylight hours; provided ^ 
such operation . Ay occasional and incidental to the child's 
employment; that the child holds a State license valid for 
the type of driving involved in the job which he performs 
and has completed a State approved driver education course; 
and provided further , that the vehicle is equipped with a 
seat belt or similar device for the driver and for each helper, 
and the employer has instructed each child that such belts 
or other devices must be used. This subparagraph shall 
not be applicable to any occupation of motor-vehicle driver 
which involves the towing of vehicles. 

School bus driving. The finding and declaration in 
paragraph (a) shall not apply to driving a school bus 
during the period of any exemption which has been 
granted in the discretion of the i>ecretary vOf Labor 
on the basis of an application filed and approved by 
the Governor of the State in which the vehicle is registered. 
The Secretary will notify any State which inquires 
of the information to be furnished in the application. 
Neither shall the finding and declaration in paragraph 
(a) apply in a particular State during a period not 
to exceed the first 40 days after this amendment is effective 
while application for such exemption is being formulated 
by such State seeking merely to continue in effect unchanged 
its current program using such drivers, nor while 
such application is pending action by the Secretary. 
Definitions . For the purpose of this section: 
The term "motor vehicle" shall mean any automobile, 
truck, truck-tractor, trailer, semitrailer, motorcycle, 
or similar vehicle propelled or drawn by mechanical 
power and designed for use as a mean of transportation 
but shall not include any vehicle operated exclusively 
on rails. 

The term "driver" shall mean any individual who, 

in the course of his employment, drives a motor vehicle 

at any time. 
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The term "outside helper" shall mean any Individual, 

other than a driver^ whose work includes riding on 

a motor vehicle outside the cab for the purpose of assisting 

in transporting or delivering goods. 

The term "gross vehicle weight" includes the truck 

chassis with lubricants, water and full tank or tanks 

of fuel, plus the weight of the cab or driver's compartment, 

body, and special chassis and body equipment, and 

payload. 
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APPENDIX P 


Selection Chart 

Recommended Eye and Face Protectors for Use in Industry. Schools, mod CoUsffes 






1. MMLE^-, nsiib<« FittJnft Rtfulsr Ventilation 

2. fiOMLEll,FlSKiWe Fitting. Hooded Ventilition 

3. QOMUt. Cushic^ied Fitting. Rigid Body 
M. SPCCTACLES, MsUI Frsmt. with Sideshields 
*8. SPtCTACLEft. Plastic Frsmt. with Sideshicldi 

•t. SPECTACLES. Metsl-Plsstic Frsme. with Sideshietds 


* 7. WELOINC GOQQLES.EyKup Type, Tinted LenMt(lllu«trsted) 

7A. CHiPPiNC COCCLES. Eyecup Type, Clesr Safety Lensei (Not lliustrsted) 
' S. WELDING COCGLES.Coverspec Type Tinted Lentes(llluitrated) 

8A. CHIPPING GOGGLES. Coverspec Type. Clesr Safety Lentes (Not illustrated) 
' 9. WELDING GOGGLES. Coverspec Type. Tinted Plate Lens 
10. FACE SHIELD (Available with Plastic or Mesh Window) 
WELDING HELMETS 


*Noiv^ld*thield tosctsclai ar* avallabte for (imit*d hazard um reomring only frontal protection. 
**Sea apo*ndix cha/t "SalectHMi uf Shad« NumtMrt for waiding Fitters. " 


APPLICATIONS 

OPERATION 

HAZARDS 

"protector" Numbers Sifnlfy Prtfarrwd Protection 

ACETYLENE-BURNING 
ACETYLENE-CUTTING 
ACmrt^NE-WELDI NG 

SPARKS, HARMFUL RAYS, 
MOLTEN METAL, 
FLYING PARTICLES 

7, 6, 9 

CHEMICAL HANDLING 

SPLASH. ACIO BURNS, FUMES 

2. 10 ^Fjr S€vere eKCosure add fO ovcrS) 

CHIPPING 

FLYING PARTICLES 

1.3,4. 5. 6, 7A. BA 

ELECTRIC (ARC) WELDING 

SPARKS, INTENSE RAYS, 
MOLTEN METAL 

9. 1 1 (11 tn combination with 4. 5. 6. in tinted lenies. advisabia) 

FURNACE OPERATIONS 

GLARE, HEAT. MOLTEN METAL 

7, 1. 9 fFur severe exoosure add 10) 

GRINOtNG-LiGHT 

FLYING PARTICLES 

1.3. 4. S. 6. 10 

GRINDING-HEAVY 

FLYING PARTICLES 

1. 3. 7A, SA (For tevcro oxpoture add 10) 

LABOAATORY 

CHEMICAL SPLASH. 
GLASS BREAKAGE 

2 (10 when m combination with 4, 8. S) 

MACHINING 

FLYING PARTICLES 

1.3. 4. 5. 6. 10 

MOLTEN MHALS 

HEAT. GURE, SPARKS. SPLASH 

7. t (10 in combination with 4, S. • . in tinted lenses ) 

SPOT WELDING 

FLYING PARTICLES. SPARKS 

1. 3, 4. S, 8. 10 
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APPENDIX Q 


Filter Lens Shade Numbers 
for Protection Against Radiant Energy 

Welding Operation Shade Number 

Shielded metal-arc welding 1/16-, 3/32-, 1/8-, 5/32-inch 

diameter electrodes 10 

Cas-shielded arc welding (nonferrous) 1/16-, 3/32-, 

5/32-inch diameter electrodes 11 

Gas-shielded arc welding (ferrous) l/16-,3/32-, 1/8-, 5/32-inch 

diameter electrodes 12 

Shielded metal-arc welding 3/16-, 7/32-, 1/a-inch electrodes 12 

5/ 16-, 3/8-inch diameter electrodes 14 

Atomic hydrogen welding 10-14 

Carbon-arc welding 14 

Soldering 2 

Torch brazing 3 or 4 

Light cutting, up to 1 inch 3 or 4 

Medium cutting, I inch to 6 inches 4 or 5 

Heavy cutting, over 6 inches 5 or 6 

Gas welding (light) , up to 1/8-inch 4 or 5 

Gas welding (medium), 1 /8-inch to 1/2-inch 5 or 6 

Gas welding (heavy) , over 1/2-inch 6 or 8 


United States Department of Labor, Williams-Steiger Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 , part 1518 : (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1971) 
pp. 7350. 
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Study-Guide 


for 


Fertilizer and Chemical Salesman 


Major Objective ; To develop the knowledges and understandings needed by 
a sales person employed in a fertilizer and chemical 
business 


NOTE: These knowledges and understandings are needed 
to perform the jobs and carry out the responsi- 
bilities you will have in your experience pro- 
gram as a fertilizer and chemical salesman. 
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Introduction To The Guide 


A fertilizer or chemical sale^ma will working both inside and 
outside. In eithsr case the salo$i3t.ia will be working directly with far- 
mers and others in selling fertilizers and other chemicals and in check- 
ing field results. He might also be r^viuired to operate the chemical or 
fertilizer applicator. A great deal of knowledge and understanding 
will be needed for success cas an employe in a fertilizer cMi4$lnesat* 
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Instructions For Using The Guide 


This is an individual-student study-guide. It is to guide your study of 
this important phase of agriculture. The learnings (knowledges and un- 
derstandings) listed in the Table of Contents are needed by you to per-- 
form the jobs and carry out responsibilities you are to have when placed 
for an experience program as a fertilizer and chemical salseman. How well 
you learn the lessons in this study guide will determine, to a marked de- 
gree, your success with your experience program and ultimate success as a 
fertilizer and chemical salesman. 

Each learning (lesson) in this study guide starts on a separate page. 
The following suggestions are made to guide you in working through each 
lesson: 

1. Read the situation carefully. This should help you sharpen-up a "felt 
need^^ for in-depth study in this area, 

2. State the problem or area of study. The idea here is to "put a 
feace around" the area you will study on a given day or period and 
not try to cover the entire "water front" or the whole subject at one 
time, but to develop depth in knowledge to each area of study. 

5. Use the content material to help you analyze the problem or delineate 
the things you will deal with in your study of this area — to help 
you develop a study plan. 

4. After you have developed your plan of study you may wish to check it 
with your teacher to be sure it is complete and that you haven't left 
out an important part. 

5. On the opposite page of each lesson is a "worksheet" page provided 
for you to put down your plan of study and your learning(s) 
(decision or conclusion reached and/or significant things learned) as 
a result of your study, including the pages in the references that 
were most helpful to you. 

6. Take the list of references and through study of the index and table 
of contents of each reference decide on the pages to read for study. 
You may read several pages in one reference and only one page in 
another, which are appropriate for the particular learning. 

7. Study the references, making notes as you study. 

8. Write down the significant things you learned from your study of this 
area. You may want to summarize the learning?: in the form of a con- 
clusion or decision. In addition, you may want to copy down certainj 
significant facts or dates to help you remember and use them. 

Good luck tp you. You will learn much from this unit of study by working 
through each lesson carefully and thoroughly. 
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Learning No. 1 : Understand the importance of fortilizcr in modern 
farming 

The Situation : 

Until about 1900 the dCF'ands for -rt it- r i;',rl n Itural production in the 
U. S. were primarily met by hr in;.' i tv.'. p.t-v; ! ,itv.: Lnto ;ul tivation. Since 
then, increased production has m ^i; • i : hy irrigation, drain- 

age, and land clearing, but ili'ir^ in r riio largo increase 

in crop production lias come L'*-o' , . i ■ i;. ■ ;« t . a//'. 

The population of the U.S. has bt.n in-: r-r i .in- at a rapid rate, thereby 
increasing the need for more food and ii!)*.r. Without fertili/^er, we 
would have a national food shortage. Crop production must keep up with 
the exploding population. The fertilizer industry has an important con- 
tribution to make in increasing crop production. At the start of this 
unit on fertilizer and chemicals, what is it that you need to know? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet. 

Content Material : 

Amounts of various fertilizers used annually 
Tons of fertilizers used in recent years 
Trends in use of fertiliz^ers 

Effect of fertilizer on crop production and quality of product 

Reference s : 

Using Commercial Fertilizi^rs 
1971 Handbook of Agricul tuT:al Charts 
Kentucky Agricultural Statistics , 1971 
State Experiment Station Publications 


/ 


5 

Wcrkjheet 


Problem or Area of Study Jli^^^^^jZ.^ y ^Mi dyA ^ ^ >>7t^t^ Jia^tju*^ 
Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 


2. T^ytAi^ jn^^^L^JLl^ 


References: Title Pages 

Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 



^ulSdwi 
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Learning No, 2 ; 


Understand how fertilization is affected by chemical, 
biological, and physical properties of soil 


The Situation : 

Soil pH, bacterial action, and the physical conditions of the soil all 
work together to determine the kind, amount, and the time to make fertil- 
izer applications. These fac':ors also determine how effective the fer- 
tilizers will be in increasing crop yields. 

Some fields never respond to fertilization, rej^ardless of the amount ap- 
plied. Fields located on the same farm and planted to the same crops may 
respond quite differently to identical applications of fertilizer. What 
accounts for this? What do you need to know to be able to sell a farmer 
the kind of fertilizer which will give him good results? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

(Perhaps, you will want to break this learning 
down into three parts: chemical, biologict^l, 
and physical properties of soil. Three work- 
sheets are provided. ) 

Content Material ; 

-- Adjusting soil PH 

— PH requirements of plants 

Effect of PH on availability of plant nutrients 

Base exchange capacity 

Rate of decomposition of organic matter 
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References: 


Profitable Soil Management 
Nature and Properties of Soils 
Modern Corn Production 
State Experiment Station Publications 
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Woxksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Voxksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider in Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis cr Things to Consider ln_Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Laamed 
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Learning No, 3 : Understand how plants use the various plant nutrients 
The Situation ; 

Protoplasm is common to both plant and animal life. Animals in order to 
survive depend on other animals or plants as a source of food. Animals, 
in the final analysis, are completely depend'^nt upon plant life. Plants 
can, however, live independently of all animal life. All a plant needs 
is a supply of water, carbon dioxide, light, and several mineral elements 
to be self-sufficient. The raw materials that a plant requires for its 
own production then become most important. Your knowledge of how a 
plant uses the various nutrients is important. What do you need to know 
at this point? 

Problem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 
Content Material ; 

— Essential elements in plant nutrition 
Use made of nitrogen 

Use made of phosphorus 
Importance of potassium 

— Parts of plant affected by nutrients or lack of nutrients 

— Need for minor elements 

Re fere nces ; 

Using Commercial Fertilizers 

Modern Corn Production 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider in Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pases 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning Mo. 4 ; Know the common nutrient deficiencies or the State 
The Situation : 

The animal and human bodies have ways of showing when there is a lack of 
a vitamin or mineral. The eyes and condition of skin or bone indicate 
a deficiency within the body. 

There are certain nutrients in the soil that limit crop yields once these 
are built up, other nutrients will limit crop yields. Each area or 
region of a state differs from the others. If you are to be successful 
in selling fertilizers in your area, what will you need to know? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

— Indicators of nitrogen deficiency in plants 
Indicators of phosphorus deficiency in plants 

— Indicators of potassium deficiency in plants 

— Parts of plant affected by deficiencies of the various minerals 
General appearances of plants which are deficient in minerals 

References : 

Using Commercial Fertilizers 

Hunger Signa in Crops 

Modern Corn Production 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Woikiheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. , 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No, 5 : Know the characteristics of common fertilizer matex^ials 
The Situation : 

Sales and service employes in the retail fertili.'iier business should be 
familiar with the various fertilizer materials and their characteristics 
that vrill or will not make them suited to the various needs of customers. 
The materials in fertilizers which supply the three major plant foods: 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium should be studied. For example, 
nitrogen is an abundant inert gas found in the atmosphere. Why must 
nitrogen then be added to many soils for maximum plant growth? Certain 
sources of phosphorus and potassium in fertilizers are harmful to certain 
crops. What must you know about the commonly used fertilizer materials 
used in your area? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on viorksheet 
Content Material : 

— Groups of nitrogen-carrying materials used in the fertilizer industry 
Nitrogen-carrying materials that are dangerous to handle 

-- Phosphorus-carrying materials used in the industry and source 
Potash-carrying materials used in the industry and the source 

References : 

**Our Land and Its Care** 

Pr ofitable Soil Management 

Using Coiranercial Fertilizers 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Woiksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No ■ 6 : Understand the principles involved in soil testing and 
other methods used to determine soil fertility 

The Situation ; 

When fertilization of soils was in its early stages, there were no means 
by which one could determine how much and what kinds of plant nutrients 
were needed. Today soil testing, plant- tissue testing, and field test- 
plots are used to determine soil fertility. These tests are valuable 
aids in planning a soil fertility program, but they can be no better than 
the methods us^d. As a fertilizer salesman, what, must you know if you 
are to succeed? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 
Content Material : 

— Location from which soil samples should be taken 

— Time of year for taking samples 

— Securing representative samples 

Equipment and materials needed for taking soil samples 

— Mechanics of taking a soil test 

— Green-tissue tests reveal hidden hunger — how to use 

— Use of demonstration plots 

References : 

'*Our Land and Its Care" 

Profitable Soil Management 

Using Commercial Fertilizers 

Hunger Signs in Crops 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider in Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


R eferences ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No, 7 ; Know how to interpret a soil test 
The Situation : 

As a fertilizer salesman, you may perform a service to a prospective cus- 
tomer by taking a soil test. VJhen the sample is analyzed and the results 
are known, you must be able to interpret these results in an accurate man- 
ner so that they can be thoroughly understood by the farmer. If you are 
to sell the farmer what he really needs, you must be able to take the 
results of a soil test and do something with them. 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

— The PH of the soil 

— Organic matter and/or nitrogen content of the soil 

— Available phosphorus in the soil 

— Available potassium in the soil 

— Secondary and minor-element content of the soil 

— Color and texture of the soil 

— Soluble salt content of the soil 

References : 

'*Our Land and Its Care*' 

Profitable Soil Management 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. ^ 

4. 


References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No, 8 : Make fertilizer recommendations 
The Situation : 

A fertilizer salesman will be asked to make recommendations as to how much 
and what kind of fertilizer to apply after interpreting the results from 
a soil or tissue test. Several factors must be taken into consideration 
when making fertilizer recommendations after an accurate soil-test report 
is made available to you. You have the results of the soil test, now what 
is it that you want to be able to do with accuracy? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

Desired yield of crop 

Kinds and amounts of nutrients supplied by the soil 
Nutrient requirements of crops 
Climatic conditions 
Previous crop history 

Kind and amount of fertilizer needed, based on the above facts 
Time of application 
Method of application 

References : 

"Our Land and Its Care** 

Profitable Soil Management 

Using Commercial Fertilizers 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. ■ 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 


t 
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Learning No. 9 ; Understand fertilizer make-up and labels 
The Situation ; 

After the recommendations on the soil tests have been received, the far- 
mer must choose the fertilizer best adapted or the analyiis that comes 
closest to those recommendations. To work for a company selling ferti- 
lizers, one must be able to tell the farmer what the numbers on a bag 
of fertilizer mean. To help the farmer, one should be able to recommend 
the tonnage of a certain fertilizer (ex. 5-20-20) needed to apply 100 lbs, 
of phosphorus per acre. 

After you have made recommendations, it would be wise to check other fer- 
tilizer formulas to see which formula would be the cheapest for the far- 
mer and still provide him the recommended amounts of the different nutri- 
ents needed per acre. What are several of the most important jobs and 
facts a fertilizer salesman should know about fertilizer make-up and 
labels? 

Problem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 

Content Material ; 

— Information on fertilizer tags 

-- Available nitrogen; phosphorus; and potassium for crop use 

-- Sources of fertilizer elements that are harmful to selected crops 

Re f e rences ; 

Using Commercial Fertilizers 

*'Our Land and Its Care*' 

State Experiment Station Bulletins 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No, 10 : Know the methods of applying fertilizers in the area 
The Situation : 

Applying fertilizers depends on the crop, soil, climate, date, rate of 
growth, kind of fertilizer, and equipment used. The aim is to apply the 
correct amount at the correct time and place it where it will do the most 
good. Methods change as the rate of application increases. As a salesman 
in the fertilizer industry, one must have knowledge of all application 
methods. What must you be up-to-date on and have a thorough knowledge of? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

-- Methods -- advantages and disadvantages of each 

Banding along the row 
-- Broadcasting or top-dressing 
-- Side-dressing 
-- Drilling 

Deep drilling 

Bedding 
-- Plow-sole application 
-- Fallow application 

In irrigation water 

References : 

Experiment Station Publications of state 
Using Commercial Fertilizers 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

^ 4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No> 11; Understand the economics of fertilizer application 
The Situation ; 

The age-old belief, "If a little bit is good, a whole lot is better," 
is proven wrong again and again in the fertilizer industry. As a sales- 
man, one must determine from the soil-test analysis the amount of ferti- 
lizer to apply. 

If climatic conditions are right, one may apply more fertilizer than is 
needed to have a balanced soil condition, and in return receive a higher 
return. But is this man making more money per acre than the man who 
applies only the recommended amount? What is it called when the "cost of 
inputs" comes close to the "amount of output" that the soil is producing? 
What do you need to know here? 

Problem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 
Content Material ; 

— Diminishing returns in applying fertilizer 

Fixed costs of producing crops 

Variable costs of producing crops 
-- Total cost of production 

The level of production desired or that can reasonably be expected 

The market value of the product 

References ; 

"Our Land and Its Care" 

Using Commercial Fertilizers 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No. 12 ; Merchandise fertilizers effectively 
The Situation : 

As with agricultural chemicals, fertilizers are ever changing. What is 
new today may be old tomorrow. As a salesman in the fertilizer industry, 
one must be able to tell customers what is new and on the market today. 
Since the salesman probably will not be in charge of advertising, it 
would be very important that he know of aew fertilizer formulas recom- 
mended for his area along with new methods of application, etc. This is 
very important in selling. What is new in your state and area in the 
fertilizer line? 

Problem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 

Content Material ; 

New fertilizers -mixtures, materials, etc. 
New methods of applications 
Current technology 
Effective advertising ideas 

Things to strengthen sales and service ability 

References ; 

Experiment Station Publications 
USDA Publications 

Recent publications from the fertilizer industry 
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Woik£)heet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. i 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Concluslon-Dedtilon or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No. 13 : Understand the importance of chemicals in modern 
fanning 

The Situation ; 

Without the use of chemicals lo control pests and weeds, man could not 
control the perils of disease and insects, and therefore the hunger that 
still prevails in many parts of the world. The World Health Organization 
estimates that two-thirds of the world *s population still do not have 
enough to eat. In the United States alone it is estimated that millions 
of dollars are lost each year due to weeds, insects and diseases in 
livestock. Just how many dollars are lost annually because of these 
three things? How important are chemicals in their control? 

Problem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 

Content Material ; 

— Dollars lost annually through diseases of animals 

Dollars lost annually through parasites and diseases of crops 

— Loss of crops due to weeds 
Increased yields due to weed control 

— Quality of product where chemicals are used 
Effect of chemicals on cost of production 
Use of chemicals on crops in storage 

References ; 

1969 Weed Control Manual and Herbicide Guide 
Insects, Yearbook of Agriculture 
State Experiment Station Publications 
USDA Publications 
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Wozksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Le arning No , 14 : Identify the various types of pests in your area and 
the damage done by each 

The Situation :. 

No attempt should be made to try and identify all the pests (weed, insect, 
disease, etc.) that prevail today. This would not be practical for any- 
one. It is very important to know the weeds, insects, diseases, etc. that 
are prevalent in your area. To be able to identify these pests is an im- 
portant skill for you to have. 

Weeds do damage by taking nutrients from the plants. Insects and other 
pests have eating habits and cause other damage to plants, which will help 
you to identify insects and diseases. What do you need to know at this 
point? 

P roblem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 

(Perhaps, you will want to study this learning 
in three parts: 1) weeds, 2) insects, and 
3) diseases. Three worksheets are provided 
for your convenience,) 

Content Material ; 

Classification of insect pests, eating habits 
Life span 

Methods of reproduction 
— Weeds common in the area Plant diseases in the area 

Perennials Effect on plants 

Biennials Methods of spreading 

— Methods of reproduction 

Re ferences ; 

State Experiment Station Publications 
USDA Publications 
gl^l^" Publications by manufacturers of chemicals 
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Wotksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider in Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Wozksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References ; Title 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Woxksheec 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider in Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning^ No , 15 ; Understand the chemicals available for farm use 
The Situation : 

Chemicals for control of pests, weeds, and diseases have been in exist- 
ence for less than 100 years. At first the chemicals available were 
nothing but concoctions of arsenic and sulfur which were for pests only. 
The field is now crowded with recommended chemicals for almost all kinds 
of pests, weeds, and diseases. These chemicals came under a variety of 
brand names and in a variety of forms. Wliat do you need to know now? 

Problem or Area of Sti-dy ; Write on worksheet 

(You may want to study this learning in three 
parts — chemicals for use on: 1) pests, 2) 
weeds, and 3) diseases. Three worksheets are 
provided for your use.) 

Content Material ; 

— Insecticides, basic materials in each 

— Fungicides, basic materials in each 

— Herbicides, basic materials in each 

— Forms available in each of the above 

References ; 

1969 Weed Control Manual and Herbicide Guide 
State Experiment Station Publications 
USDA Publications 

Publications by manufacturers of chemicals 
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Woxksheet 


Problem or Area of Study ^/ 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Woiksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. , 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Woiksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion- Peels Ion or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No, 16 ; Understand the harmful effects and what is required in 

the safe handling of chemicals 

The Situation : 

Each year hundreds of people die or are injured by accidental poisoning. 
Some deaths and injuries result from accidental consumption of chemicals 
by children, and others result from contact with these chemicals during 
their application. 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

Harmful chemicals; name each and harmful effects 
First-aid procedures to follow 
Precautions to take in handling and use 
Storage of chemicals 
Protective clothing 
Handling broken containers 

References : 

Farm Chemicals Handbook 

State Experiment Station I iblications 

USDA Publications 

Publications by manufacturers of chemicals 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion- Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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LearninR No. 17 ; Understand the importance of the manufacturer's 
instructions 

The Situation ; 

All agricultural chemicals are extensively tested before being put on the 
market. Each company must follow rigid rules set down by Federal and 
State regulating agencies. Before a chemical is put on the open market, 
the manufacturer knows from extensive trials what type of weed or pest it 
will control. The amount of chemical needed for a given situation is al- 
so known from trials. The procedure for handling the chemical is defin- 
itely known. State and Federal regulations require the manufacturer 
to give on the container full instructions for the proper application 
of the chemical. 

Each year many farmers obtain very poor results from their chemical 
applications. Why does this happen? What do you need to know? 

Problem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 

Content Material : \ 

— Purpose of chemical 
-- Contents of chemical 

— Safety measures involved in handling the chemical 

— Proper mixing of the materials 

— Methods of application 

References : 

Labels on containers for farm chemicals used locally 
State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No. 18 : Make recommendations for use of pesticides 
The Situation : 

Once a pest problem has been correctly identified, a control procedure 
should be decided upon. However, before recommending a pesticide, you 
must determine if the problem is severe enough to merit the cost of 
treatment and if chemical control is the best treatment. If chemical 
control is necessary, several factors must be considered in recommending 
a specific type of pesticide. What do you need to know? 

Problem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 

Content Material ; 

Herbicides Insecticides 

— Contact chemicals Stomach poisoning 

— Growth regulators Contact poisoning 

— Soil sterilants Repellents 

Attractants 

Cost of chemical — Dilutions and dosages 

Residues Application of the material 

Re fere nces ; 

Manufacturer's recommendations 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Woikaheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References : Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No. 19 : Understand advertising and merchandising of agricul- 
tural chemicals 

The Situation ; 

It would appear that the chemical industry will continue to be a rapidly 
growing industry with opportunities for many qualified young men in sales 
and service occupations. The industry is growing at a rate of 5~10 per- 
cent annually, with indications that this rate will accelerate. In recent 
years there has been much publicity, biased and otheivise, about the in- 
discriminate use of pesticides, especially insecticides and herbicides. 
It is the duty of an employe in the business to know the new information 
on new and old chemicals in order to increase sales through advertising. 
Also, it is to your advantage to know good merchandising methods. 

problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

— Use of less toxic compounds 

— New compounds with less residue 

— Results of recent pest-control research 

— Things to consider in selecting pesticides 

— Systemic-action pesticides 

— Merchandising methods available at time of need 

— Information for prospective buyers (leaflets) 

— Developing ^displays 

— Setting up test plots 

References ; 

Publications by manufacturers of chemicals 
State Experiment Station Publications 
USDA Publications 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 


O ■ 
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LoarniuR No. 20; 
The Situation : 

/ 


Problem or Area of Study : Write on Worksheet 
Content Material: 


References : 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. ^ 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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LoarniiiA No. 21; 


The Situation: 


Problem or Area of Study : Write on Worksheet 


Content Material: 


References : 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. . 

3. 

4. 

Reterances ; Title Pages 


Cosaluslon-Declslon or Significant Things Learned 
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Study-Guide 
A Landscape Gardener 


Major Objective : To develop the knowledges and understandings needed by 

a landscape gardener 

NOTE: These knowledges and understandings are needed 
to perform the jobs and carry out the responsi- 
bilities you will have as a landscape gardener. 
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Introduction To The Guide 


Landscaping covers the very broad field of outdoor composition or 
design. It not only embraces garden design, but also the development 
of estates, public parks, cemeteries, boulevards, and public or private 
grounds of every kind. In the United States, the construction of new 
homes, buildings, parks, recreational areas and golf courses has given 
rise to the tremendous use of plant materials. Freeways, industrial 
plants, commercial establishments, homes, and schools also demand many 
types of plant materials. Over 30,000,000 hobbyists in the nation have 
turned to landscape gardening for relaxation and satisfaction. This great 
landscaping demand for plants, trees, and shrubs has, as in other agri- 
cultural industries, put a new emphasis on the need for men and women 
well trained in the landscape business. 

Landscape gardening is one of the greatest arts in America. The de- 
velopment and perpetuation of America's grounds, beautified by our land- 
scape gardeners, is a necessary requirement of our present society. How 
well we develop and maintain the landscape areas will contribute to the 
overall beauty of our country. The mode of our times is reflected in how 
well our country's beauty is maintained by our landscape artisans. The 
ornamental horticulturists of the nation are custodians for developing 
and preserving America's landscape potentials. The landscape gardener 
are the backbone of the nation's technicians in ornamental horticulture. 
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Instructions For Using The Guide 


This is an individual-student study-guide. It is to guide your study of 
this important phase of agriculture. The learnings (knowledges and un- 
derstandings) listed in the Table of Contents are needed by you to per- 
form the jobs and carry out responsibilities you are to have when placed 
for an experience program as a landscape gardener. How well you learn 
the lessons in this study guide will determine, to a marked degree, your 
success with your experience program and ultimate success as a landscape 
gardener . 

Each learning (lesson) in this study guide starts on a separate page. 
The following suggestions are made to guide you in working through each 
lesson : 

1. Read the situation carefully. This should help you sharpen-up a 
**felt need" for in-depth study in this area. 

2. State the j)roblem or area of study. The idea here is to "put a fence 
around" the area you will study on a given day or period and not try 
to cover the entire "water front" or the whole subject at one time, 
but to develop depth in knowledge to each area of study. 

3. Use the content material to help you analyze the problem or delineate 
the things you will deal with in your study of this area — to help 
you develop a study plan, 

4. After you have developed your plan of study you may wish to check it 
with your teacher to be sure it is complete and that you haven't left 
out an important part. 

5. On the opposite page of each lesson is a "worksheet" page provided 
for you to put down your plan of study and your learning (s) 
(decision or conclusion reached and/or significant things learned) 
as a result of your study, including the pages in the references 
that were most helpful to you. 

6. Take the list of references and through study of the index and table 
of contents of each reference decide on the pages to read for study. 
You may read several pages in one reference and only one page in an- 
other, which are appropriate for the particular learning. 

7. Study the references, making notes as you study, 

8. Write down the significant things you learned from your study of 
this area. You may want to summarize the learnings in the form of a 
conclusion or decision. In addition, you may want to copy down cer- 
tain significant facts or dates to help you remember and use them. 

Good luck to you. You will learn much from this unit of study by working 
through each lesson carefully and thoroughly. 
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Learning No. 1 : Understand the need for landscape gardening 
The Situation : 

In earlier times, rulers and other wealthy people of the civilized world 
maintained expensive and elaborate gardens. Their gardeners handed down 
knowledge to sons or to apprentices who spent much of their lifetimes 
learning every aspect of horticulture. Today's horticulturist was yes- 
terday's gardener; and the person who knew how to make things grow into 
things of beauty was — as he is today — in great demand, A gardener not 
only couid maintain a garden in colorful perfection, but could also pro- 
vide color throughout the growing season. Millions of dollars are spent 
annually on beautifying the home and surroundings; increased emphasis has 
been placed on park and highway beautif ication^ golf courses; and more 
ornamentals are used for malls and indoor landscaping of offices and 
businesses. You will enjoy your work as a landscape gardener if you ap- 
preciate the need for landscaping. What would you like to know? 

Problem or Area of Stud y: Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

— The changing need for gardeners 

— Present demand for gardeners and landscape aides 

— Compensation for such jobs 

— Profits resulting from good gardening 

References : 

Approved Practices in Beautifying the Home Grounds 
USDA Publications 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study CuJL^:i^ jUi^ yyuJ ^ ■ A^ J^^^^f ^^^Ji^-'-^ 
Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1- ^^^-"-y-^ ^rn^e^ ^^U^^iLA/^fr«.Z.^ 


Ref erenctas ; Title Pages 

Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 

^JAm /m^J^^^y. y^,A^J^ -^AgyJi^jrrii^, m /yxO^ diS^ - 

r^/JlU\^ 2otJLuLt^i. A'tdjiA.'iukt^ uj ^iAt. j^?7iaA..^l^ yrrui,>it^ ^""^^^ 

^^rlt.A^JLf^i. ^^jyJL.M^A^aAA^Br^'tL.^JyuA^ yj/ji,^^j,i^jlr*^ hZ- 
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Learning No. 2 : Understand landscape drafting 
The Situation : 

The work of this occupation requires an understanding of landscape draft- 
ing. One must possess knowledge of the following: the symbols and con- 
ventions used in drawing; lettering of the style used by draftsmen; the 
principles used in mechanical drawing such as: the relationship of views, 
projections, intersections, and so on; a knowledge of at least the ele- 
mentary principles of design; the strength, characteristics, and limit- 
ations of materials; pencil sketching, that one may pictorially express 
his ideas; the principles of perspective drawing; a working knowledge of 
shades and shadows; writing specifications and estimating costs; and me- 
thods of rendering and applying wash to drawings. 

The landscape architect must depend upon the draftsman to carry out in 
detail the work he conceives. The landscape draftsman must be trained to 
make accurate drawings mechanically. What is the significant thing that 
you need to know at this point? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

— Drafting tools used in landscape design 

— Techniques for using drafting tools 

— Use of lines, their weight and width; use of letters 

— Purpose of symbols and what they represent 

— Types of drawings 

References : 

Architectual Drawing 

State Experiment Station Publications 

USDA Publications 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No. 3 : Understand the use of plant materials 
The Situation : 

Landscape gardening, as you know, is the art or method of changing or en- 
hancing natural surroundings so as to produce a more pleasing appearance 
or suitable arrangement. A building, no matter how beautiful, would look 
bare and unattractive without some kind of planting. Furthermore, you 
know that landscaping is divided into two distinct styles, one formal 
and the other informal • The formal type has trees, lawns, shrubs, and 
flowers laid out in regular design* The informal type is based on no 
fixed pattern; the plantings are grouped as they would appear in nature* 
Sometimes both styles are combined. Walks and drives in themselves add 
no beauty to grounds devoted to the growth of grass, trees, shrubs, and 
plants. The foundation planting about public buildings must be studied 
in relation to the building design, studied for harmony of character, of 
line and form of texture, and of color. What plants are used doesn't 
matter too much, but how they are used matters greatly. Your concern is 
to get a delightful and gracious picture. What do you need to know about 
plant materials? 

Problem or Area of Study : I^rite on worksheet 
Content Material : 

— Importance of trees and shrubs in the landscape 

— The part that ground cover plays 

— Use of the lawn and lawn substitutes 

References : 

Approved Practices in Beautifying the Home Grounds 
Grounds for Living 
USDA Publications 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things LcSamed 
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Loarning No. 4 : Understand the principles of landscape design 
The Situation : 

Thu landscape design of an entire area establishes the background for all 
that lies within it. Many different features are matters of landscape 
design and landscape service, such as: highways of agreeable curve 
and "et of continual advance movement so as to make the approach to a 
community a pleasing experience; the conservation of natural advantages 
and beauties and their emphasis on the characteristics of local plant 
material where planting is needed, and such general attention to the 
details of the countryside as made for its highest beauty development. 

In the study of landscape design three things are to be specially 
observed. These are: 1) the distribution of the mass, 2) the light and 
dark (or light and shade), and 3) the skyline. The landscape design is 
developed in relation to the broad panorama. These principles are of 
the utmost importance and need to be applied throughout any designed 
homestead or elsewhere. You will need to be familiar with landscape 
design principles in your work. 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

Role of mass in landscape design 
Importance of harmony in plotting the area 
Basic types of landscape design 
Selecting type of landscape design 

Balance and scale with the lawn, treea, foundation planting, etc. 
Color and color combinationn in the landscape design 

References : 

Approved Practices in Beautifying the Home Grounds 
Statv: i:.xperiment Station Publications 
USDA Publications 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Titl e Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No> 5 : Understand what is involved in developing a landscape 
plan 

The Situation ; 

Good landscaping is dependent on three major disciplines: 1) engineering, 
2) art, and 3) horticulture. One is to assume that the architecture of 
the home is such that the money spent has purchased the best possible de- 
sign and that walks, drives, grades, and other physical structures are 
adequate and aesthetically pleasing without being changed • 

There are too many parts to a good landscape plan to carry in your head. 
You must put them on paper. Take time to consider each addition to a 
plan by checking with neighbors and by asking yourself the advantages and 
disadvantages. Use a pencil. You will change your ideas many times. 

Before you begin to landscape a place, regardless of size, you must have 
some plan for the work. Even if you do not plan to carry out the whole 
development at once, whatever you do will be right, and ultimately you 
will have the complete development without having to rip up and rearrange. 
It is imperative that you understand the principles of developing a land- 
scape plan. What is it that you need to know at this point? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 
Content Material : 

— Importance of mapping the areas to landscape 

— Place of the public area in the landscape plan; the private area 

— Role of foundation plantings in the landscape plan 

— Role of border plantings in the landscape plan 

References : 

Approved Practices in Beautifying the Home Grounds 
The Lawn Book 
Grounds for Living 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No. 6 : Understand construction of landscape structures, such 
as arbors, trellises, patios, and fences 

The Situation : 

The garden or lawn area can be greatly improved in appearance and useful- 
ness if a careful study is made relative to the use of outdoor structures 
such as arbors, trellises, fences, pools, rock gardens, etc. From the 
standpoint of appearance, structures must be sturdy in design, and the 
size should be in keeping with the surrounding buildings and plantings • 
Too often trellises, arbors, and fences are small and fragile in construc- 
tion. Outdoor structures can be used to an advantage in making the house 
appear larger, in separating one area from another and in making one 
area blend naturally with another. 

Because the outdoor area in present day living is considered an outdoor 
living room and not merely a place to be viewed, it should be planned for 
usefulness and convenience • 

What do you need to know about landscape structures? 
Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 
Content Material : 

— Importance of structures — trellises, arbors, and fences 

— Planning and designing outdoor structures 

— Choosing the materials to use 

— Construction of structures 

— Place of retaining walls and walks 

— Place of rock gardens and pools 

References : 

Approved Practices in Beautifying the Home Grounds 
Grounds for Living 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider in Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References : Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No« 7 : Understand what is involved in establishing a lawn 
The Situation : 

In order for one to do a good job of establishing a lawn, he must utilize 
the natural contours of an area. Extensive grading is costly and may re- 
sult in an artificial-looking landscape scheme. Preliminary study is just 
as helpful to good lawn building as it is to home building. Preliminaries 
in lawn building include rough grading, installation of drainage, and 
underground utilities. 

Many new lawns turn out to be disappointments because they were seeded in 
the wrong season and not fertilized properly. The awn is usually the 
dominant feature in the landscape picture. It sets off the house and en- 
hances other landscape plantings. Lawns are becoming more important with 
the modern trend to outdoor living. Since you will be establishing lawns 
as a part of your training, you will need to develop an understanding of 
the factors involved in establishing a new lawn. What are your question- 
problems at this point? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet (Perhaps you will want to 

break this lesson down into three areas for 
study: 1) preparing the lawn for seeding, 2) 
fertilizing the lawn, and 3) seeding the lawn. 
Three worksheets are provided.) 

Content Material : 

-- Grading and drainage 

-- Times of the year to seed the lawn 

-- Seed-bed preparation in establishing a new lawn 

-- Varieties of grass to use 

Fertilizing: kind, amount, and applying 

Caring for the new lawn during germination of the seed 

-- Sodding in establishing a lawn 

References : 

Approved Practices in Beautifying the Home Grounds 
The Lawn Book 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things tc consider In Study 

1. 

2. , 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 

Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider in Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References ; • Title Pages 


Conclusion- Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider in Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References: Title Paees 
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Learning No, 8 : Understand transplanting trees and shrubs 
The Situation : 

Transplanting trees and shrubs is used by the gardener usually for re- 
placement or for establishing seasonal color. Locate the plants in the 
best possible situation for maximum enjoyment and minimum upkeep. It is 
poor economy to short either the plant materials or labor in an r-ffort to 
cut costs. It is possible to fool the client as to preparations, but *:he 
plant can't be fooled. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to move a tree or shrub to another locat- 
ion. This can be done by bare rooting, balling, or boxing, depending on 
the time of year and the kind of plant • Trees or shrubs should be moved 
when t'ae plant is most dormant. This will reduce shook and allow the re- 
establishment of the root system before the growing season starts. There 
are several things you will need to know in transplanting. 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 
Content Material : 

— Importance of Liit planting hole: depth; width 

— Place of diagonal planting pattern 

— Ro]e of planting mix 

— Planting procedure 

- Depth to set the tree or shrub 

- Use of top soil 

- Curvature of surface soil after setting 

- Watering 

References : 

Approved Practices in Beautifying the Home Grounds 

Grounds Maintenance Handbook 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No. 9 : Know steps in pruning trees and shrubs 
The Situation ; 

There seems to be a basic human urge to prune at certain times of the 
year, with little real understanding of the purposes. Pruning needs of 
plants vary, depending upon the variety and the desired purpose. The gar- 
den should be a combination of healthy plants in a relationship and scale 
that achieves a pleasing effect. Pruning improves the health of the 
plant and establishes the design. In an overgrown yard, plants have lost 
their relationship to one another. The effect is one of disintegration. 
However, it is easy to re-establish the relationship of the plants to the 
total garden design. 

An unpruned shrub not only detracts from the garden's beauty, it also be- 
comes a likely place for diseases and pests to develop. Pruning can be 
used to create specialized artistic effects with plants; bonsai, or dwarf 
plants, is one such effect. What do you need to know about pruning trees 
and shrubs in your work as a landscape gardener? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

— Purposes in pruning 

— Time to prune various trees and shrubs 

— Types of pruning 

— Where to cut and amount to cut 

— Effect of the different cuttings 

— Role of scaffold branches 

References ; 

Approved Practices in Beautifying the Home Grounds 
Grounds for Living 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References : Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No« 10 : Understand soil management of the landscape 
The Situation : 

A general understanding of soils and the manner in which soils serve to 
provide plants with food, moisture, and support, is essential to success 
in landscaping. Specific knowledj;es of the soil will aid in making cor- 
rections that will help provide the best possible growing situation. The 
soil supplies and stores plant nutrients. It is a habitat for essential 
soil micro-organisms. The soil serves as a reservoir for water and air, 
and the soil mass acts as an anchor for plants. 

If all these are not in proper balance, plants cannot achieve normal 
growth. When they are thrown out of balance, the plant will show symp- 
toms, but before these symptoms have time to develop we should take a 
look at several factors that cause these symptoms. If you are to keep 
these factors in balance, what will you need to know? 

P roblem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

— Determining the need for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, and other 
nutrients 

— Use of tests results from a soil sample 

— Determining the pH 

— Effect of soil texture on plant growth 

— Effect of soil structure on plant growth 

— Characteristics of soil salts and their effect on plants 

References : 

The Lawn Book 

Grounds for Living ' 
State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider in Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant ThlnRS Learned 
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Learning No. 11 : Understand fertilizer rates for lawns — application 
and special uses 

The Situation : 

To have a good lawn requires, first of all, the desire for beautiful sur- 
roundings. Without that desire there is little chance for successful es- 
tablisliment of a high-quality lawn because it goes without saying that it 
must be cared for, fed regularly, and mowed at the proper height. Well- 
landscaped grounds with dark green turf can add hundreds of dollars in 
value to an individual home. There are many different kinds of fertili- 
zers with varying amounts of nutrient content on today's market. The 
fertilizer of any reputable manufacturer will result in a more beautiful 
and vigorous lawn when used according to directions. '^Specialty" fertil- 
izers are available for shrubs and ornamentals. Frequently, these con^ 
tain some of the essential micro-nutrients. Fertilization is a very im- 
portant aspect of good turf management, and you will need to know the pro- 
per fertilization practices. What do you need to know regarding fertil- 
izing a lawn? 

P roblem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 
Content Material : 

— Nutrients that are likely to limit the growth of lawn grasses 

— Importance of using the right kind and amount of fertilizer 

— Methods of applying fertilizer materials 

— Times of the year to apply fertilizer 

References : ^-^ 
The Lawn Book 

StatP Experiment Station Publications 
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WotksheeC 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References : Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 


O ■ 
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Learning No. 12 : Know how to add soil amendments and mulches 
The Situation : 

Few soils are naturally good enough to sustain the level of plant growth 
and appearance required for ornamental purposes. Various available mat- 
erials can improve the soil, Ic^eally, soil improvement should be made be 
fore the planting. It is possible to correct deficiencies later, but it 
is difficult and expensive. Amendments are added for a variety of rea- 
sons. There are fertilizers to increase the fertility, but often with 
secondary benefits, including factors which you will discover. Specific 
amendments are used to loosen soils, improve porosity, increase water 
penetration and retention, change soil pH , or some combination of these, 

l^en amendments are used as a surface layer, they are called mulches. 
Since you will be using amendments in your job as a landscape gardner, 
what will you need to know about amendments and their use? 

Problem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 
Conftent Material : 

— Effect of using inorganic amendments 

— Benefits of using organic amendments 

— Characteristisc of planting soils 

— When'^to apply amendments 

— How to apply amendments 

References : 

Approved Practices in Beautifying the Home Grounds 
Tiie La\m Book 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Stidy 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No. 13 : Know how to use gardening equipment 
The Situation : 

As labor becomes more expensive, the gardener must use mechanized equip- 
ment to do his work. He is called upon to operate and service gasoline- 
powered machines and to know about soils, amendments, watering, pruning, 
and countless other things. Most gardening includcts working with turf, 

Mower;\classif ications indicate movement and function of their blades — 
reel, rotary, and hammer knife. Other turf machines include renovators, 
aerators, and vertical mowers. Miscellaneous items are hedge shears, 
blowers, and vacuums. Numerous specialized items are used in certain re 
lated areas. To know how to successt'ully use the various equipment is 
essential to success as a landscape gardener. 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

— The various equipment used by a landscape gardener 

— Specific use to make of each piece o£ equipment 

— Characteristics and use of different classes of mowers 

— Characteristics and use of special work machines 

— Precautions to take in each piece of equipment 

— Importance of a good regular maintenance program on equipment 

- Wliat maintenance and service is involved 

References :. 

The Lawn Book 

Grounds Maintenance Handbook 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References : Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No. 14 : Understand use of gardening tools 
The Situation : 

The mark of any good craftsman in his knowledge, use, and care of the 
tools of his trade. The correct use of tools and equipment enables him 
to do his work better and more efficiently. Tools must be kept sharp, be 
in good repair, and be readily accessible for use. When it comes to buy- 
ing, "you get what you pay for'* is especially true of tools • Tools are 
classified as to their use in gardening. It is unlikely that a gardener 
will need to own all varieties, even though he might have use for all at 
oi^e time or another. 

Choose from the list of tools for digging, cultivation and leveling, 
pruning, water ing> cleanup, and miscellaneous only those normally needed* 
But always get the best tool. As a landscape gardener, what will you 
need to know about the use of garden tools, as it pertains to buying? 

Problem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 
Content Material : 

— Selection of the tools you will need to use 

— Importance of buying good tools 

— Using the right tool for the right job 

— The value of maintaining the gardening tools 

— What In involved in maintenance of tool:? 

References ; 

Grounds for Living 

Grounds Maintenance Handbook 

State Experiment Station Publications 
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Worksheet 

Problem or Area of Study 

Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title PaRes 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No, 15 : Know plant diseases and their control 
The Situation : 

There are several categories of plant diseases. Some diseases are the 
result of improper cultural practices and are called physiological 
diseases. They include such conditions as: inadequate drainage or 
simply too much water; too heavy or too light a soil for certain plants; 
sun plants in the shade or the reverse; tender plants with too much 
heMtj cold, smog, wind, salt spray, etc.; and acid-loving or alkali- 
loving plants with the wong pH. When the above conditions, and insects 
and larger garden pests, have been eliminated as causes, the disease can 
be identified; and when proper control measures have been implemented 
the situation will be corrected. In some cases, by the time the 
condition has been observed and identified it may be too late to effect 
a control or a cure. Many problems arise in the successful management 
of beautiful, well-kept lawns and landscape areas. The landscaper 
should be able to identify the important lawn diseases and have a work- 
ing knowledge of the control of these problems. What do you need to be 
able to do at this point? 

Problem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

Recognition of different common diseases 

Causes of different diseases; classes 

Control ..measures to take for each kind of diagnosis 

References : 

The Lawn Book 

Grounds Maintenance Handbook 
USDA Publicationi?. 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No, 16 ; Know plant insects and their control 
The Situ a tion ; 

Insects, diseases, and other garden pests are all natural phenomena. One 
cannot achieve immunity. The best you can hope for is a stand-off. By 
understanding the weak points of a garden, you can look for symptoms and 
minimize the damage. General classes of insects are: sucking insects 
that pierce the leaf and suck out sap; chewing insects that eat leaves 
or flowers; soil pests that attack roots; miscellaneous pests that 
require specific treatment; and larger pests such as pets, rodents, and 
people. Now that you will be identifying the best way to control them; 
What are the "one-two" things you need to knox>7? 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material ; 

-- Classifying the pests according to their eating habits 

Identifying the damage or symptoms caused by the specific pests 
Decide on the specific control measure to use for each kind of pest 
Procedures to follow in controlling each insect or pest 

References ; 

The Lawn Book 

Approved Practices in Beautifying the Home Grounds 
State Experiment Station Publications 
USDA Publications 
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Worksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion- Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No. 17 : Know weeds and their control 
The Situation : 

A weed is any unwanted plant. One of the problems of gardening is the 
removal and exclusion of undesirable plants. It is far easier and less 
expensive to get rid of them before planting than to try removing them 
from cultivated beds, ground cover area, or turf. If control measures 
are not taken before planting, then the gardener must study and determine 
the best control to use. Weeds are usually hardier than pampered exotic 
plants; therefore, it is necessary to create an ideal situation so that 
the more delicate desirable plants can compete. If this condition dete- 
riorates, and watering, pest control, fertilizer, and soil conditioning 
fail to maintain a favorable situation, the weeds will take over the turf 
or other plantings. Weeds are a result, not a cause, of poor turf manage- 
ment. There are now numerous materials that can be used singly or in con- 
junction with others to effect control of any combination of weeds in 
most situations. \^at do you need to know about weed control? 

Problem or Area of Study ; Write on worksheet 

Content Material : 

— Recognizing lawn weeds 

— Place of cultivation in controlling weeds 

— Part a mulcher plays in controlling weeds 

— Use of plastics in weed control 

— Chemical weed control; selection of chemical; kind, amount, and when to 
apply 

References : 

Approved Practices in Beautifying the Home Grounds 
The Lawn Book 

State Experiment Station Publications 
USDA Publications 
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Wotksheet 


Problem or Area of Study 


Analysis or Things to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References ; Title Pages 


Conclusion-Decision or Significant Things Learned 
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Learning No. 18 : Understand turf management 
The Situation : 

If one is to understand the nature of turf management he must be aware 
of the seasonal needs and timing of turf practices. Although lawn upkee 
is a seasonal proposition, it should not be overlooked that there is 
plenty to be done in each of the seasons. Also, it should be realized 
that at any given time the work to be done may look either forward or 
backward; that is, it may have to do with the closing of the past season 
and the completion of plant growth, or with the preparation for a new 
season and a new generation of plants. As with all complicated tasks 
that stretch over a period, it is well to plan a year ahead and lay out 
the plan in terms of a program. Since you will be managing turf on 
residential, industrial, recreational areas, and golf courses, what will 
you need to know about the job of turf management. 

Problem or Area of Study : Write on worksheet 

Content Material ; 

— Importance of aeration in turf management 
When to mow; height to mow 

Results of thatch accumulation on the turf; removal 
Moisture in turf maintenance and management; how to control 
Maintenance requirements of various varieties of turf grasses 

- When, how much, and how to apply fertilizers needed 
Setting up a management plan 

Reterences : 

Grounds Maintenance Handbook 
The Lawn Book 

State Experiment Station Publications 
USDA Publications 


Woxksheet 

Problem or Area of S$;m^ 

Analysis or Thlitss to Consider In Study 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

References : Title F^mt 


Conclusion- Peels Ion or Significant Things Leatned 
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FOREWORD 


The unit budgets for major crop and livestock enterprises included in this 
publication were developed bv Roger Nicol, former teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture at Fairbanks High School and William E, Hudson, farm management instructor 
at Wayne County Area Vocational Center. 

Unit budgets hive been developed for various price and production levels 
within each enterprise ^.Toup. It should be pointed out that these budgets are based 
upon average price and cost figures and should be interpreted as such. The primary 
value of these budgets will be as guidelines for teachers to use in helping high school 
students develop budgets for crop and livestock enterprises and in helping farm 
operators with farm planning and reorganization. To be of maximum benefit, these 
unit budgets should be adjusted to the local situation relative to prices and production 
costs. 

It is the intent of this publication to provide teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture with a quick source of unit budget iixformation in order that they can help high 
school students and farmers realize the need for and the value of more detailed cost 
accounting for the major crop and livestock enterprises combined in their farm busi- 
ness. The need for accurate production coefficients cannot be overemphasized if 
sound management decisions are to be made, 

Johii T. Starling 

Associate Professor 

Department of Ag]^ultxiral Education 
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MAJOR CROP ENTERPRISE BUDGETS 

By 

Roger C. Nicol . 


INTRODUCTION 
Crops : 

1. Labor charge was established at $2. 50/hr. 

2. Laud charge was established by using a 7% capitalization rate 
(6 1/2% int^'rest, 1/2% taxes), 

3. An average land value was used; however the values will be too low 

for certain areas of Ohio and teachers will need to make this adjustment, 

4. Fertilizer costs reflect recommended rates of application corresponding 
to productivity capacity o£ the soiL Costs for nitrogen are 8^ per lb, ; 
phosphoiTiS, 8^; and potassium, 5(^. 


1 


2 

Crop Unit (One Acre) Com 


Level of Production: 80 ou. 

COSTS: 

Labor 5. 5 hrs. ((i $2. SO/lir. $ 13. 75 

Tractor Power @ $3. OO/hr. 6. 00 

Machinery IQ $3. Ou/hr. 12. 00 

Lime 1. 00 

Fertilizer 13.45 

Seed 3. 00 

Chemicals 4.30 

Land $3G0. 00 Value — Interest @ 6 l/27o 23.40 

Taxes (? 1/2% 1^0 

TOTAL COSTS $ 78. 70 


RETURNS: 


80 bu. @ ?1. 00 per bu. $ 80. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 78.70 
NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 1.30 

80 bu. Ca $1. 10 per bu. $ 88. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 78. 70 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 9.30 

80 bu. @ $ 1. 20 per bu. $ 96. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 78. 70 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 17.30 

80 bu. @ $1. 30 per bu. $104. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 78. 70 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 25.30 


ERIC 


Corn 


100 bu. 


Crop Unit (One Acre) 

Level of Production: 

COSTS: 

Labor 6. 0 hrs. $2. 50/hr. 
Tractor Power @ $3. 00/hr. 
Machinery $3.00/hr. 
Lime 

Fertilizer 
Seed 

Chemicals 

Land $385. 00 Value - Interest (ci 6 1/2% 

Taxes @ l/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 


$ 15. 00 
$ G. 00 
$ 13.00 
$ 1. 50 
$ 16.60 
$ 3. 75 
$ 6.45 
$ 25.03 
$ 1. 93 


100 bu. 

(a $1. 00 per bu. 


$100. 00 



TOTAL COSTS 

89. 

26 



NET RETURN PER 

ACRE 


100 bu . 

(a $1. 10 per bu. 


$110. 

00 



TOTAL COSTS 

89. 

26 



NET RETURN PER 

ACRE 


100 bu. 

(g $1. 20 per bu. 


$120. 

00 



TOTAL COSTS 

89. 

26 



NET RETURN PER 

ACRE 


100 bu. 

^ $1.30 per bu. 


$130. 

00 



TOTAL COSTS 

89. 

26 


$ 89.26 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 10.74 


$ 20.74 


$ 30.74 


$ 40.74 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) Corn 


Level of Production: 120 bu. 

COSTS: 

Labor?. 5hrs. (g$2. 50/hr. $ 18.75 

Tractor Power § $3. 00/hr. 6. 00 

Machinery @ $3. 00/hr. 14. 00 

Lime 2. 00 

Fertilizer 19. 50 

Seed 4. 50 

Chemicals 8.40 

Land $410. 00 Value ~ Interest @ 6 l/2% 26. 65 

Taxes @ 1/2% 2. 05 

TOTAL COSTS $101. 35 

RETURNS: 

120 bu. @ $1.00 per bu. $120.00 

TOTAL COSTS 101. 85 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 18. 15 

120 bu. (g $1. 10 per bu. $132. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 101. 8 5 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 30. 15 

120 bu. @ $1. 20 per bu. $144. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 101. 85 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 42. > 

120 bu. (a $1.30 per bu. $156.00 

TOTAL COSTS.^ 101. 85 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 54. 15 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) Corn 


Level of Production: 140 bu. 

COSTS: 

Labor 7.0 hrs. @ $2. 50/hr. $ 17. 50 

Tractor Power (g $3. 00/hr. 6. 00 

Machinery (g $3. 00/hr. 15. 00 

Lime 2. 50 

Fertilizer 22.40 

Seed 5. 25 

Chemicals 10. 60 

Land $435. 00 Value — Interest @ 6 1/2% 28. 28 

Taxes @ 1/2% 2. 18 

TOTAL COSTS $109. 71 


RETURNS: 


140 bu. @ $1. 00 per bu. $140. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 109.71 
NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 30.29 

140 bu. @ $1. 10 per bu. $154. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 109. 71 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 44.29 

140 bu. @ $1. 20 per bu. $168. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 109. 71 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 58.29 

140 bu. @ $1. 30 per bu. $182. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 109.71 
NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 72. 29 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production: _ 
COSTS: 


Wheat 


30 bu. 


Labor 1. 3 hrs. @ $2. 50/hr. 

Tractor Power 

MacMnery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Chemicals 

Land $360. 00 Value — Interest @ 6 1/2 


10 


Taxes @ 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 

30 bu. @ $1. 25 per bu. 

30 bu. (a $1. 50 per bu. 

3C bu. § $1. 75 per bu. 


$ 3. 25 
3. 75 
6. 70 
1. 00 
8. 35 
5. 00 
"0- 
23. 40 
1. 80 


TOTAL COSTS 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 37. 50 
53. 25 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 45. 00 
53. 25 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 52. 50 
53. 25 


$ 53.25 


-$ 15.75 


-$ 8.25 


-$ .75 


Value of Straw - 
Additional cost - 


. 9 ton @ $15. 00 per ton 
equal to 1/2 the value 

ADDITIONAL NET RETURN 


$ 13.50 
6.75 


$ 6.75 


Crop Unit (One Acre) W'heat 


Level of F>roduction 35 bu. 

COSTS: 

Labor 1.34 hrs. $2. 50/hr. $ 3.35 

Tractor Power 3. 80 

Machinery 6. 80 

Lime 1. 50 

Fertilizer 11.25 

Seed 6. 00 

Chemicals -0- 

Land $385. 00 Value — Interest U 6 1/2% 25. 03 

Taxes (y 1/2% 1. 93 

TOTAL COSTS $ 59.66 


RETURNS: 


35 bu. (3 $1. 25 per bu. $ 43. 75 

TOTAL COSTS 59.66 
NET RETURN PER ACRE -$15.91 

35 bu. (a $1. 50 per bu. $ 52. 50 

TOTAL COSTS 59. 66 

NET RETURN PER ACRE -$ 7.16 

35 bu. (f. $1. 75 per bu. $ 61. 25 

TOTAL COSTS 59. 6(5 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 1. 59 


Value of Straw - 1. 05 tons (ft $15. 00 per ton $ 15. 75 

Additional Costs - equal to 1/2 the value 7. 88 

ADDITIONAL NET RETURN $ 7.87 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Wheat 


40 bu. 


Labor 1.36 hrs. It $2. 
Tractor Power 
Machinery 
Lime 

Fertilizer 
Seed 

Chemicals 

Land $410. 00 Value - 


)0/hr. 


Interest @ 6 l/27o 
Taxes @ 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 

40 bu. @ $1.25 per bu. 

40 bu. (S $1. 50 per bu. 

40 bu. @ $1. 75 per bu. 


$ 3.40 
3. 85 
G. 90 
2. 00 

14.00 
7.00 
-0- 

26.65 
2. 05 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 50.00 
65.85 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 60.00 

65. 85 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 70.00 
65. 85 


$ 65.85 


-$ 15.85 


-$ 5.85 


$ 4. 15 


Value of Straw - 1. 2 tons (ai $15. 00 per ton $ 18. 00 

Additional Costs - equal to 1/2 the value 9. 00 

ADDITIONAL NET RETURN $ 9. 00 
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Crop Urn t (One Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Wheat 


45 bu. 


Labor 1.33 hrs. (a $2. 

Tractor Power 

Machinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Chemicals 

Land $435. 00 Value - 


59 /hr, 


Interest (& 6 1/2% 
Taxes (a 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 

45 bu. $1. 25 per bu. 

45 bu. (a $1. 50 per bu. 

45 bu. Cg $1. 75 per bu. 


$ 3.45 
3.90 

7. 00 
2. 50 

17.35 

8. 00 
-0- 

28.28 
2. 18 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 56.25 
72. 66 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 67.50 
72. 66 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 78.75 
72.66 


$ 72. 6G 


-$ 16.41 


-$ 5. 16 


$ 6. 09 


Value of Straw - 1. 35 tons (a $15. 00 per ton 
Additional Costs - equal to 1/2 the value 

ADDITIONAL NET RETURN 


$ 20.25 
10. 13 
$ 10. 12 


10 

Crop Uioit ^One Acre) 
Level of Production: ^ 
COSTS: 


Oats 


60 bu. 


Labor 1. 3 hrs. (a $2. 

Tractor Power 

Machinery 

Lime^ 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Chemicals 

Land $360. 00 Value ■ 


50 /hr, 


Interest @ 6 l/27c 
Taxes @ 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 

60 bu. (a $. 65 per bu. 

60 bu. ^ $. 70 per bu, 

60 bu. ^ $. 75 per bu. 

60 bu. @ $. 80 per bu. 


TOTAL COSTS 


$ 3.25 
3. 75 
6. 70 
1.00 
8. 35 
3. 75 
-0- 
23.40 
1. 80 


$ 39.00 
52. 00 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$ 42.00 
52. 00 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$ 45.00 
52. 00 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$ 48.00 
52. 00 


$ 52.00 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


-$ 13.00 


-$ 10.00 


-$ 7.00 


-$ 4.00 


Value of Straw - . 9 tons @ $15. 00 per ton 
Additional Costs - equal to 1/2 the value 

ADDITIONAL NET RETURN 


$ 13.50 
6.75 
$ 6.75 


ERIC 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Px'oduction: 
COSTS: 


Oats 


70 bu. 


Labor 1. 34 hrs. $2. 50/hr. 

Tractor Power 

Machinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Chemicals 

Land $385. 00 Value - 


Interest @ 6 1/2% 


Taxes (a 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 

70 bu. $. 65 per bu. 

70 bu. (a $. 70 per bu. 

70 bu. $. 75 per bu. 

70 bu, § $. 80 per bu. 


TOTAL COSTS 


$ 3.35 

3. 80 
6. 80 
1. 50 

11. 25 

4. 00 
-0- 

25. 03 
1. 93 


$ 45. 50 
57. 66 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$ 49. 00 
57. 66 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$ 52. 50 
57. 66 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOl^AL COSTS 


$ 56.00 
57.66 


$ 57. 6G 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


-$ 12. 16 


-$ 8.66 


-$ 5. 16 


-$ 1. 16 


Value of Straw - 1. 05 tons @ $15. 00 $ 15. 75 

Additional Costs - equal to 1/2 the value 7. 88 

ADDITIONAL NET RETURN $ 7. 87 


ERIC 
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Crop Umt (One Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Oats 


80 bu. 


Labor 1. 36 hrs. (5 $2 

Tractor Power 

Machinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Chemicals 

Land $410. 00 Value - 


50/hr. 


Interest @ 6 1/2% 
Taxes @ 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 

80 bu. (& $. 65 per bu. 

80 bu. (g $. 70 per bu. 

80 bu. (a $, 75 per bu. 

80 bu. (5 $. 80 per bu. 


TOTAL COST 


$ 3.40 
3.85 
6.90 
2.00 
14.40 
4.25 
-0- 
26.65 
2.05 


$ 52.00 
63. 50 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COST 


$ 56.00 
63. 50 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COST 


$ 60.00 
63. 50 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COST 


$ 64.00 
63. 50 


$ 63.50 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


■$ 11.50 


-$ 7. 50 


-$ 3. 50 


$ . 50 


Value of Straw -1.2 tons @ $15. 00 per ton $ J^8. 00 

Additional Costs - equal to 1/2 the value 9. 00 

ADDITIONAL NET RETURN $ 9.00 


ERIC 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production : 
COSTS: 


Oats 


90 bu. 


50/hr. 


Labor 1. 38 hrs. (a $2. 
Tractor Power 
Machinery 
Lime 

Fertilizer 
Seed 

Chemicals 

Land $435. 00 Value — Interest @ 6 1/2% 

Taxes @ 1/2% 


TOTAL COSTS 


RETLIRNS: 

90 bu. @ $. 65 per bu. 

90 bu. ^ $. 70 per bu. 

90 bu. (S $. 75 per bu. 

90 bu. @ $. 80 per bu. 


TOTAL COSTS 


$ 3.45 

3. 90 
7. 00 
2. 50 

17.30 

4. 50 
-0- 

28.28 
2. 18 


$ 58.50 
69. 11 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$ 63.00 
69. 11 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$ 67.50 
69. 11 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$ 72.00 
69. 11 


$ 69.11 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


-$ 10.61 


-$ 6. 11 


-$ 1.61 


$ 2.89 


Value of Straw - 1. 35 tons @ $15. 00 per ton $ 20. 25 

Additional Costs - equal to 1/2 the value 10. 13 

ADDITIONAL NET RETURN $ 10. 12 


ERIC 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production; 
COSTS: 


Soybeans 


26 bu. 


Labor 4. 38 hrs. (a $2. 50/hr. 

Tractor Power 

Machinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Chemicals 

Land $360.00 Value - 


Interest © 6 l/2<7c 
Taxes @ l/27o 
TOTAL COSTS 


$ 10.95 
7.00 
8. 00 
. 58 
3. 50 
3. 75 
3.00 
23.40 
1. 80 


RETURNS: 

26 bu. fa $2.40 per bu. 

26 bu. (u $2. 50 per bu. 

26 bu. $2.60 per bu. 

26 bu. (tt $2. 70 per bu. 

26 bu. (a $2. 80 per bu. 

26 bu. (a $3. 00 per bu. 

26 bu. (a $3. 20 per bu. 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 62.40 
61. 98 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 65.00 
61. 98 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 67.60 
■61. 98 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 70.20 
61. 98 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 72.80 
61. 98 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 78.00 
61. 98 


ERIC 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 83.20 
61. 98 


$ 61.98 


$ .42 


$ 3. 02 


$ 5. 62 


$ 8.22 


$ 10.82 


$ 16.02 


$ 21.22 
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Crop Unit (One Aero) 
Level of Production: _ 
COSTS: 


Soybeans 


30 bu. 


Labor 4.4G hrs. (ti $2.50/hr. 

Tractor Power 

Machinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Chemicals 

Land $385. 00 Value — Interest (a 6 1/2% 

Taxes @ 1/2% 


$ 11. 15 
7.25 
8.25 
1. 00 
5.25 
4.00 
6. 00 
25. 03 
1.93 


TOTAL COSTS 


RETUiiNS: 

30 bu. (a $2.40 per bu. 

30 bu. (y $2. 50 per bu. 

30 bu. (Q $2. 60 per bu. 

30 bu. (a $2. 70 per bu. 

30 bu. (« $2. 80 per bu. 

30 bu. ^ $3. 00 per bu. 

30 bu. $3. 20 per bu. 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 72.00 
69.86 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 75. 00 
69.86 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 78.00 
69. 8G 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 81.00 
69. 86 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 84.00 
69. 86 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 90.00 
69. 86 


ERIC 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 96. 00 
69. 86 


$ 69.86 


$ 2. 14 


$ 5. 14 


$ 8. 14 


$ 11. 14 


$ 14.14 


$ 20. 14 


$ 26. 14 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Soybeans 


40 bu. 


Labor 4.58 hrs. (d $2.50/hr. 
Tractor Power 
Macliinery 
Lime 
Fertilizer 
Seed 

Chemicals 
Land $410. 00 Value — Interest @ 6 1/2 


CI 
10 


Taxes (a 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 


$ 11.45 
7.40 
8.40 
2. 50 
9. 00 
4.50 
7.50 
26. 65 
2. 05 


RETURNS: 

40 bu. (a $2.40 per bu. 

40 bu. (a $2. 50 per bu. 

40 bu. (a $2. 60 per bu. 

40 bu. @ $2. 70 per bu. 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 96.00 
79.45 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$100.00 
79.45 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$104. 00 
79. 45 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$108.00 
79.45 


40 bu. (a $2. 80 per bu. 


40 bu. (S $3. 00 per bu. 


40 bu. (a $3.20 per bu. 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$112. 00 
79.45 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$120. CO 
79.45 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$128. 00 
79.45 
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$ 79.45 


$ 16.55 


$ 20.55 


$ 24.55 


$ 28. 55 


$ 32. 55 


$ 40.55 


$ 48.55 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Pi'oduction : _ 
COSTS: 


Soybeans 


50 bu. 


Labor 4. 6 hrs. (a $2. 50/hr. 

Tractor Power 

Machinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Chemicals 

Land $435. 00 Value — Interest (a 6 1/2M 

Taxes (a \/2'lc 


% 11. 50 
7. 55 

7. 50 

3. 00 
11. 00 

4. 75 

8. 00 
28.28 

2. 18 


TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 

50 bu. $2. 40 per bu. 

50 bu. (a $2. 50 per bu. 

50 bu. (f' $2. 60 per bu. 

50 bu. (a $2. 70 per bu. 

50 bu. (w $2.80 per bu. 

50 bu. (a $3. 00 per bu. 


TOTAL COSTS 


$120. 00 
83. 76 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$125. 00 
83. 76 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$130. 00 
83. 76 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$135. 00 
83. 76 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$140. 00 
83.76 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


TOTAL COSTS 


$150. 00 
83.76 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


50 bu. ^ $3. 20 per bu. 


TOTAL COSTS 


$160. 00 
83. 76 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


ERIC 


$ 83.76 


$ 36.24 


$ 41.24 


$ 46.24 


$ 51.24 


$ 56.24 


$ 66.24 


$ 76.24 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Tobacco, Bur ley 


2000# 


Plant Bed Costs 

Labor 324 hrs. (g $2. 00/hr. 

Tractor & Machinery 

Fertilizer 

Manure 

Lime 

Chemicals 

Curing Barn Charge, 8% of Value 

Cover Crop 

Insurance 

Land $4000. 00 Value ~ Interest (6 6 1/2% 

Taxes @ 1/2% 

Supplies, Sticks, etc. 
Curing, Fuel, etc. 
Trucking to Market 
Marketing Fees 


TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 


$ 49.00 
648. 00 
98. 00 
60. 00 
36. 00 
3. 50 
24. 50 
90. 00 

8. 00 

9. 00 
260. 00 

20. 00 
6. 00 
31. 50 
10. 00 
59. 00 


2000 lbs, (Q $65. 00 per cwt. 

TOTAL COSTS 


$1, 300, 00 
1. 412. 50 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 

2000 lbs. (§ $70. 00 per cwt. $1, 400. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 1. 412, 50 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 

2000 lbs. (a $75. 00 per cwt. $1, 500. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 1. 412. 50 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 

^^^Assumes land valued at $4, 000. 00 per acre resulting 
Q from tobacco allotment values, 

ERIC 


$1,412. 50 


-$112. 50 


-$ 12.50 


$ 87.50 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Tobacco, Burlcy 


2500# 


Plant Bed Costs 

Labor 334 hrs. (g $2.00/hr. 

Tractor & Machinery 

Fertilizer 

Manure (10 ton) 

Lime 

Chemicals 

Curing Barn Charge (8% of Value) 

Cover Crop 

Insurance 

Land $4000. 00 Value - Interest (a 6 1/2%^^^ 

Taxes (a 1/2% 

Supplies, Sticks, etc. 
Curing, Fuel, etc. 
Trucking to Market 
Marketing Fees 


TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 


2500 lbs. (a $65. 00 per cwt. 

TOTAL COSTS 


$ 49.00 
668. 00 
104. 00 
65. 00 
36.00 
3.50 
24.50 
100. 00 
8.00 
9.00 
260. 00 
20. 00 
6.25 
35. 00 
12. 00 
73. 75 


$1, 625. 00 
1.474. 00 


(1) 

ERIC 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 

2500 lbs. @ $70. 00 per cwt. $1,750.00 

TOTAL COSTS 1,474. 00 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 

2500 lbs. @ $75. 00 per cwt. $1,875.00 

TOTAL COSTS 1,474. 00 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 

Assumes land valued at $4000. 00 per acre resulting 
from tobacco allotment values. 


$1,474. 00 


$ 151. 00 


$ 276. 00 


$ 401.00 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Tobacco, Burley 


3000# 


Plant Bed Costs 

Labor 354 hrs. (g $2. OO/hr. 

Tractor & Machinery 

Fertilizer 

Manure 

Lime 

Chemicals 

Curing Barn Charge, 8% of value 

Cover Crop 

Insurance 

Land $4000. 00 Value — Interest @ 6 1/2%^^^ 


Taxes @ 1/2% 


Supplies, Sticks, etc. 
Curing, Fuel, etc. 
Trucking to Market 
Marketing Fees 


TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 


3000 lbs. (a $65.00 per cwt. 

TOTAL COSTS 


$ 49. 00 
708. 00 
110. 00 
75. 00 
36. 00 
3. 50 
29. 50 
108. GO 

8. 00 

9. 00 
260. 00 

20. 90 
6. 50 
38. 50 
14. 00 
88. 50 


$1,950. 00 
1. 563. 50 


(1) 

ERIC 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 

3000 lbs. § $70. 00 per cwt. $2, 100. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 1, 563. 50 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 

3000 lbs. (0' $75. 00 per cwt. $2, 250. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 1, 563. 50 

NET RETURNS PER ACRE 

Assumes land valued at $4000. 00 per acre resulting 
from tobacco allotment values. 


$1, 563. 50 


$ 386.50 


$ 536. 50 


$ 686. 50 


Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Tobacco. Burley 


3500# 


Plant Bed Costs 

Labor 364 hrs. $2, OO/hr. 

Tractor & Machinery' 

Fertilizer 

Manure 

Lime 

Chemicals 

Curing- Barn Charge, 8% of Value 
Cover Crop 
Lisu ranee 

Land $4000. 00 Value ~ Interest di 6 1/2%^^^ 

Taxes & 1/2% 

Supplies, Sticks, etc. 
Curing, Fuel, etc. 
Trucking to Market 
Marketing Fees 


TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 


$ 49.00 
728. 00 
116. 00 
' 90. 00 
36. 00 
3. 50 
35. 00 
115. 00 

8. 00 

9. 00 
260. 00 

20. 00 
6. 75 
42. 00 
16. 00 
103. 25 


$2,275. 00 
lj_637. 50 


3500 lbs. (u $65. 00 per cwt. 

TOTAL COSTS 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 

3500 lbs. (& $70. 00 per cwt. $2, 450. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 1,637.50 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 

3500 lbs. ^ $75. 00 per cwt. $2,625.00 

TOTAL COSTS 1.637. 50 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 

Assumes land valued at $4000. 00 per acre resulting 
jm tobacco allotment values. 

tKJC 


$1,637. 50 


$ 637. 50 


$ 812. 50 


$ 987.50 
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Crop Unit (One Crop) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Cigar Tobacco 


1500# 


Labor 180 hrs. (a $2. OO/hr. 
Plant Bed 

Tractor & Machine rj- 
Twine, Supplies, etc. 
Fertilizer 
Chemicals 
Stripping & Curing Facilities $500 ([{ 8 


(7 


Land $750. 00 Value — Interest (a 6 1/2 


Taxes 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 

1500# (« $34. 00 per cwt. 

1500# (q $38. 00 per cwt. 


$360. 00 
9. 50 
52. 50 
3. 00 
30. 00 
23. 80 
40. 00 
48. 75 
3. 75 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$510. 00 
571. 30 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$570. 00 
571.30 


1500# dj: $42. 00 per ewt. 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$630. 00 
571.30 


$ 571.30 


-$ 61.30 


-$ 1.30 


$ 58.70 


ERIC 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) Ci^ar Tobacco 


Level of Production: 2000# 

COSTS: 

Labor 180 hrs. ((( $2. 00/hr. $3G0, 00 

Plant Bed 9. 50 

Tractor & Machine ly 70. 00 

Twine, Supplies, etc, 5,00 

Fertilizer 39. 00 

Chemicals 24, 50 

Stripping & Curing Facilities - $600 (a &l 48, 00 

Land $750, 00 Value -- Interest ii 6 l/2';o 48, 75 

Taxes (a l/29c 3, 75 

TOTAL COSTS «559, 75 

RETURNS: 

2000# (q $34. 00 per ewt. $680, 00 

TOTAL COSTS 559, 75 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $120, 25 

2000? ((I $38. no per cwt, $760, 00 

TOTAL COSTS 559, 75 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $200,25 

2000# (a $42, 00 per ewt, $840, 00 

TOTAL COSTS 559, 75 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $280.25 


ERIC 
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Cigar Tobacco 


2500# 


Crop Unit (One Aero) 

Level of Production: 

COSTS: 

Labor 210 hrs. (a. $2. OO/hr. 
Plant Bed 

Tractor & Machinerj' 
Twine, Supplies, etc. 
Fertilizer 
Chemicals 

Stripping & Curing Facilities - $700 (a 8% 
Land $750.00 Value -- Interest (a 6 1/2% 

Taxes (a 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 

2500# $34. 00 per cwt. 


$420. 00 
12. 00 
84. 00 

7. 00 
48. 00 
28. 00 
56. 00 
48. 75 

3. 75 


TOTAL COSTS 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$850. 00 
707. 50 


2500# (fl $38, 00 per cwt. 


2500# @ $42. 00 per cwt. 


TOTAL COSTS 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$950. 00 
707. 50 


TOTAL COSTS 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$1050. 00 
707. 50 


$707.50 


$142.50 


$242. 50 


$342. 50 
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Hay 


1. 5 ton 


Crop Unit (One Acre) 

Level of Production: 

COSTS: 

Labor 3. 66 hrs. y $2. 50/hr. 
Tractor Power 

Machinery 
Lime 
Fertilizer 
Seed 

Bailing Twine 

Storage 

Chemicals 

Land $360. 00 Value — Interest @ G 1/2% 

Taxes (g 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 


1. 5 tons Ci $20. 00 per ton 


3 9. 15 
4.00 
8.00 
5.00 
-0- 
5.50 
1.35 
4.50 
-0- 
23.40 
1.80 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 30.00 
62.70 


1. 5 tons (« $25. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 37.50 
62.70 


1. 5 tons @ $30. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 45.00 
62.70 


1. 5 tons $35. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 52.50 
62.70 


1. 5 tons (& $40. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 60.00 
62.70 


$ 62. 70 


-$ 32.70 


-$ 25.20 


-$ 17. 70 


-$ 10.20 


-$ 2.70 
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Hav 


2.4 ton 


Crop Unit (One Acre) 

Level of Production: 

COSTS: 

Labor 5.4 hrs. (a $2. 50/lir. 

Tractor Power 

Macliinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Baling Twine 

Storage 

Chemicals 

Land S380. 00 Value — Interest @ 6 1/2% 

Taxes @ 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 


2.4 tons @ $20. 00 per ton 


$ 13.50 
4.30 
8.20 
1. 00 
3. 50 
5. 75 
1. 75 
7.20 
2.60 
24. 70 
1. 90 


TOTAL COSTS 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 48.00 
74.40 


2.4 tons (a $2o. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 60.00 
74. 40 


2.4 tons @ $30. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 72.00 
74.40 


2.4 tons (a $35. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 84.00 
74.40 


2.4 tons @ $40. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 96.00 
74.40 


$ 74.40 


-$ 26.40 


-$ 14.40 


-$ 2. 40 


$ 9.60 


$ 21.60 
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3 . 3 tons 


Crop Unit (One Aero) 

Level of Production: 

COSTS: 

Labor 6. 8 hrs. (u $2. 50/hr. 

Tractor Power 

Machinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Baling Twine 

Storage 

Chemicals 

Land $400. 00 Value — Interest @ 6 1/2% 

Taxes @ \l2% 
TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 


3.3 tons @ $20. 00 per ton 


$ 17. 00 
4.90 
9.20 

1. 50 
7. 00 

5. 55 
2.25 
9. 90 

6. 00 
26. 00 

2. 00 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET i^ETURN PER ACRE 


$ 66. 00 
9] . 30 


3. 3 tons (a $25. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 82.50 
91.30 


3. 3 tons @ $30. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 99. 00 
91.30 


3.3 tons @ $35. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$115. 50 
91.30 


3.3 tons @ $40. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$132. 00 
91.30 


$ 91.30 


-$ 25.30 


-$ 8. 80 


$ 7.70 


$ 24.20 


$ 40.70 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) Hay 


Level of Production: 4 ton 

COSTS: 

Labor 8 hrs, $2.50/hr. $ 20, 00 

Tractor Power 5. 80 

Machinery 10. 20 

Lime 3, 10 

Fertilizer 10. 50 

Seed 5. 75 

Baling Twine 1.. 00 

Storage 12. 00 

Chemicals 6. 00 

Land $420. 00 Value ~ Interest @ 6 l/27o 27. 30 

Taxes @ l/27o 2. 10 


TOTAL COSTS $104. 75 


RETURNS: 


4 tons @ $20. 00 per ton $ 80. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 104. 75 

NET RETURN PER ACRE -$ 24. 75 

4 tons ^ $25. 00 per ton .$100. 00 

TOTAL COSTS i04. 75 

NET RETURN PER ACRE -$ 4. 75 

4 tons (ct $30. 00 per ton $120. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 104. 75 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 15.25 

4 tons $35. 00 per ton $140. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 104. 75 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 35. 25 

4 tons $40. 00 per ton $160. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 104. 75 

NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 55.25 
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Hay 


6 ton 


Crop Unit (Ono Acre) 

Level of Production: 

COSTS: 

Labor 11.2 hrs. (a $2.50/hr. 

Tractor Power 

Alachinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Baling" Twine 

Storage 

Chemicals 

Land $4^0. 00 Value — Interest @ 6 1/2% 

Taxes @ 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 

6 tons @ $20. 00 per ton 


$ 28. 00 
6. 70 

11.20 
2. 50 

21. 00 
6. 00 
4. 50 

18. 00 
8. 00 

28. 60 
2.20 


TOTAL COSTS 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$120. 00 
136. 70 


6 tons (g $25. 00 per ton 


6 tons (a $30. 00 per ton 


6 tons @ $35. 00 per ton 


6 tons (a $40. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$150. 00 
136. 70 


TOTAL COSTS 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$180. 00 
136. 70 


TOTAL COSTS 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$210. 00 
136. 70 


TOTAL COSTS 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$240. 00 
136. 70 


$136. 70 


-$ 16.70 


$ 13.30 


$ 43.30 


$ 73.30 


$103.30 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Grass Silaae 


5 ton 


Labor 4, 83 hrs. $2. 50/hr. 

Tractor Power 

Machinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Chemicals 
Storage 

Land $360. 00 Value ~ Lierest @ 6 1/2% 

Taxes @ 


TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 

5 tons $7. 00 per ton 

5 tons Ci $8, 00 per ton 

5 tons ^ $9, 00 per ton 

5 tons (Q $10. 00 per ton 


$ 12. 08 
7. 00 
13. 00 
1. 00 
3. 50 
6. 00 
2.60 
19. 00 
23.40 
1. 80 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 35. 00 
89. 38 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 40. 00 
89. 38 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 45. 00 
89. 38 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 50. 00 
89. 38 


$ 89.38 


-$ 54.38 


-$ 49.38 


-$ 44.38 


-$ 39.38 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Grass Silaae 


10 ton 


Labor 8. (5G hrs. (a $2.50/hr. 
Tractor Power 
Machinery 
Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Chemicals 
Storage 


'or; 


Land $400.00 Value — Literest @ 6 1/2 

Taxes (q 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 

10 tons (g: $7.00 per ton 


$ 21.65 
9. 50 

15. 00 
2. 00 

10.50 
6. 00 
G. 00 

38. 00 

26. 00 
2. 00 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 70.00 
13G. G5 


10 tons ^ $8. 00 per ton 


10 tons (tt $9. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 80.00 
136.65 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 90.00 
136.65 


10 tons @ $10. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$100. 00 
136.65 


$136. 65 


-$ 66.65 


-$ 56.65 


-$ 46. 65 


-$ 36.65 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Grass Silage 


15 ton 


Labor 11. 5 hrs. (a $2. 50/hr. 

Tractor Power 

Machinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Chemicals 


Storage 


Land $440. 00 Value — Interest (5 6 l/27o 

Taxes @ 1/2% 


TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 

15 tons (g $7. 00 per ton 

15 tons @ $8.00 per ton 

15 tons (a $9. 00 per ton 


$ 28.75 
12. 00 
17. 00 

2.50 
12.45 

6. 50 

8. 00 
57. 00 
28. 00 

2. 20 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$105. 00 
174.40 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$120. 00 
174.40 


TOTAL COSTS 

NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$135. 00 
174.40 


15 tons (s $10. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$150. 00 
174.40 


$174.40 


-$ 69.40 


-$ 54.40 


-$ 39.40 


-$ 24.40 
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Crop Unit (Ono Acre) 
Level of Production: 
COSTS: 


Corn Bilagc 


14 ton 


Labor 9. 0 hrs. (u $2. 50/hr. 

Ti'actor Power 

Machinery 

Lime 

Fertilizer 

Soed 

Chemicals 
Storage 

Land $360.00 Value — Interest ^ 6 1/2'; 


Taxes @ 1/2% 


TOTAL COSTS 


RETURNS: 

14 tons @ $7. 00 per ton 

14 tons (tt $8. 00 per ton 

14 tons (a $9. 00 per ton 


$ 22.50 
10. 00 
18. 00 

1. 00 
21. 00 

3. 50 

1. 50 
28. 00 
23.40 

1.80 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 98. 00 
130. 70 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$112. 00 
130.70 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$126. 00 
130. 70 


14 tons $10. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$140. 00 
130. 70 


$130. 70 


-$ 32. 70 


-$ 18.70 


-$ 4. 70 


$ 9. 30 
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Corn Silage 


17 ton 


Crop Unit (One Acre) 

Level of Production: 

COSTS: 

Labor lO.Ohrs. (y $2.50/hr. 
Tractor Power 

Machinery 
Lime 

Fertilizer 
Seed 

Chemicals 
Storage 

Land $400.00 Value ~ Interest 6 l/2'.;{ 

Taxes (Q 1/2% 
TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 

17 tons (Li $7, 00 per ton 


$ 25. 00 
12. 00 
2C 00 

1. 50 
27. 00 

4.25 
5. 60 
34. 00 
26. 00 

2. 00 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$119. 00 
157. 35 


17 tons (a $8. 00 per ton 


17 tons (a $9. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$136. 00 
157. 35 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$153. 00 
157. 35 


17 tons ('/. $10. 00 per ton 


TOTAL COSTS _ 
NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$170. 00 
157. 35 


$157.35 


-$ 38 35 


-$ 21.35 


4.35 


$ 12.65 
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Crop Unit (One Acre) Corn Silage 


Level of Production: 20 ton 

COSTS: 

Labor 11. 0 hrs. (g $2. 5U/hr. $ 27. 50 

Tractor Power 16. 00 

Machinery 22. 00 

Lime 2. 00 

Fertilizer 32.00 

Seed 5. 00 

Chemicals 7.50 

Storage 40. 00 

Land $440. 00 Value — Interest (a 6 1/2% 28. 60 

Taxes @ 1/2% 2.20 

TOTAL COASTS $182. 80 

RETURNS: 

20 tons (& $7. 00 per ton $140. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 182.80 

NET RETURN PER ACRE -$ 42. 80 

20 tons Cq $8. 00 per ton $160. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 182.80 
NET RETURN PER ACRE -$ 22. 80 

20 tons (g $9. 00 per ton $180. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 182.80 
NET RETURN PER ACRE -$ 2. 80 

20 tons (a $10. 00 per ton $200. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 182.80 
NET RETURN PER ACRE $ 17. 20 
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Crop Uiiil (One Acre) SuRUrbeets 

Level of Production: 18 ton 

COSTS: 

Labor 11. 75 hrs. (a $2. UU/lu\ $ 23. 50 

Thinning and Hoeing 13. 50 

Tractor Power and Fuel 8.46 

Machinery 40. 00 

Hauling to Market 27. 00 

Fertilizer 25.20 

Lime 1. 50 

Seed 5. 00 

Weed Spray 6. 50 

Leaf Spot Spray 9. 00 

Land Charge $600/acre — Interest (a 6 1/2% 39. 00 

Taxes § 1/2% 3. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 

18 ton @ $14. 05 per ton 

TOTAL COSTS 


$252. 90 
201.66 


$201.66 


NET RETURN PER ACRE 


$ 51.24 
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COSTS, RETURNS, AND NET INCOME 
PER ACRE OF VEGETABLE CROPS^ 



Snap 
Beaiis 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cucumbers 

Peppers 

Gross Returns Per Acre 
Yield (Lb. ) 

6, 000 

60, 000 

50, 000 

5000-16000 

15, 000 

Value at Packing House Door 

$270.00 

$480.00 

$450. 00 

$604. 00 

$897. 00 

Cost Per Acre 
Irrigation: 
Fixed 
Variable 

$ 15.46 
2.70 

$ 15.46 
3.60 

$ 15.46 
1. 80 

$ 15.46 
1.80 

$ 15.46 
1. 80 

Materials: 
Seed 

Fertilizer 

Insecticides & Herbicides 

$ 35.00 
19.00 
10.00 

$ 25.00 
32. 00 
17.00 

$ 13.00 
35. 00 
23. 00 

$ 35.00 
19.00 
22.00 

$ 10.00 
60. 00 
23. 00 

Applications : 

Custom Plow, disc, plant, 

spray 
Custom Harvest 
Custom Hauling* 
Local 
75 miles 
150 miles 

$ 18.00 
25. 00 

$ 10.50 
15. 00 
22.50 

$ 20.76 
10.00 

$ 60.00 
178. 50 
294. 00 

$ 17.48 
25. 00 

$ 50. 00 
112. 50 
170. 00 

$ 24.76 
25.00 

$ 18.00 
35. 70 
61.20 

$ 22.76 
20. 00 

$ 26.25 
bo. 75 
101.25 

Net Income Per Acre 

Crop processed locally 
Crop hauled 75 miles 
Crop hauled 150 miles 

$134.34 
129.84 
122.34 

$296. 18 
177.68 
62. 18 

$269. 26 
206. 76 
149. 26 

$442. 98 
425.28 
399.78 

$717. 73 
690. 23 
645. 73 


Adapted from: D. H. Doster, et. al. , ''Feasibility of Vegetable Production in the 
Mad River Valley of Ohio,^* Res. BuL 1026, OARDC, Wooster, 
Ohio, April, 1970. 
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COSTS, RETURNS, AND NET INCOME 
PER ACRE OF VEGETABLE CROPS^ 



Irish 

Fall 

Spring 

Svveet 



Potatoes 

Spinach 

Spinach 


Corn 

Tomatoes 

Gross Returns Per Acre 









Yield (Lb. ) 

36, 000 

18, 000 

18, 000 

14,000 

40, 000 

Value at Packing House Door 

$666. 00 

$216. 00 

$196.00 

$134.00 

$700. 00 

Costs Per Acre 









Irrigation: 









FLxed 

$ 15.46 

$ 

15. 46 

$ 

15.46 

$ 

15.46 

$ 15.46 

Variable 

3. 60 


1. 80 


1. 80 


3. 60 

1. oO 

Materials: 









Seed 

$ 90. 00 

$ 

5.00 

$ 

5.00 

$ 

5.00 

$ 39. 00 

Fertilizer 

40. 00 


22. 00 


22.00 


20.00 

41. 00 

Insecticides & Herbicides 

25. 00 


13. 00 


13.00 


15. Co 

22. 00 

Applications: 









Custom Plow, Disc, Plant, 









Spray 

$ 18. 01 

$ 

17.48 

$ 

17.48 

$ 

24.00 

$ 24. 76 

Custom Harvest 

41. 00 


40. 00 


40.00 


5.00 

200. 00 

Custom Hauling* 









Local 

$ 36. 00 

$ 

31. 50 

$ 

31.50 

$ 

14.00 

$ 60.00 

75 miles 

81. 00 







oU. UU 

150 miles 

108. 00 







130. 00 

Net Income Per Acre 









Crop processed locally 

$396. 93 

$ 

69. 76 

$49.76 

$ 

31.94 

$295. 98 

Crop hauled 75 miles 

35 1 . 93 







275. 98 

Crop hauled 150 miles 

324. 'rs 







225. 98 


Adapted from: D. H. Doster, et.al., "Feasibility of Vegetable Production in the 
Mad River Valley of Ohio," Res. Bui. 1026, OARDC, Wooster, 
Ohio, April, 1970. 
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LIVESTOCK^piTERPRISE BUDGETS 

By 

William E. Hudson 


INTRODUCTION 

These budgets have been prepared for an easy reference for teachers who 
are conducting Farm Business Planning and Analysis Programs, and they should be 
useful in helping high school students develop crop and livestock budgets. The 
information used in developing these budgets was taken from the ''Ohio Farm Manage- 
ment Handbook. 

The following points should be noted before using the budgets: 

1. The figures used are averages that may not reflect your local situation 
and it may be necessary to adjust the figures to levels common in your 
area. 

2. Labor charge was established at $2.50 per hour. 

3. Interest on livestock and operating capital was established at 7 percent. 

4. Livestock and operating capital was calculated by taking: 

a. One-twelfth of feed cost and cash expenses 

b. Average livestock investment. 

c. Other cost expenses 

5. Overhead costs on buildings and equipment include: 

a. Depreciation 

b. Interest 

c. Repairs 

d. Taxes 

e. Insurance 

6. Miscellaneous costs include: 

a. Additional supplies 

b. Utilities 

c. Use of machinery 

7. Market price for livestock is NET unless it is stated otherwise. 

8. In converting hay to silage equivalent a conversion factor may be used 
(2. 5 or 3 tons silage equals one ton hay).x 
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40 


Livestock Vniii Dairy Replacement Heifer 


Estimated Level of Production: Birth to 2 years 
COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 20 bu. (ct $1.30/bu. 

Supplement 700 lbs. ^ $G.50/cwt. 
Hay 4 tons (a $30. /ton 
Pasture 5 mo. (a $3. /mo. 

Labor :iO hours. ^ $2.50/hr. 

Veterinary, Medicine & Miscellaneous 

Calf Cost 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 

Equipment $80. 00 12% (2 years) 

Diterest on Livestock and Operating 
Capital $370. 00 (5 7% (2 years) 


Breeding 

RETURNS: 

$375. 00 per head 
Other Income: 


TOTAL COSTS 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$425. 00 per head 
Other Dicome: 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$475. 00 per head 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETUl^NS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


ERIC 


$ 26.00 
45. 50 
120. 00 
15. 00 

75. 00 

18. 00 

40. 00 

19.20 

51. 80 
12. 00 


$375. 00 


$425. 00 


$475. 00 


$422. 50 


$375. 00 
422. 50 
•$ 47.50 


$425. 00 
422.50 
$ 2. 50 


$475. 00 
422. 50 
$ 52.50 


Livestock Unit: Uairy Cow (30-40 Cow Herd) Pasture System 
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E-timated Level of Production: 12_, 000# of 3. 5 Milk 

COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 70 bu. (« $1.30Aiu. $ 91.00 

Supplement 700 lbs. (a $6. /cwt. 42. 00 

Hay 3. 5 tons (u $30. /ton 105. 00 

Pasture 6 mo. (g $3. /mo. 18.00 

Labor GO hrs. (i/ $2. 50/hr. 150.00 

Veterinary & Medicine 9. 00 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock (1) 50. 00 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 

Equipment $690. 00 (a 14% 96. 60 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 

Capital $341. 00 (a 1% 23. 87 

Breeding 9. OO 

Miscellaneous and Milk Testing 4 1. 00 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 

$5. 60/cwt. - Net (less marketing costs) $672. 00 

Other Income: Calf @ $40. 00 40. 00 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 

$5. 80/cwt. $696. 00 

Other Income: Calf @ $40. 00 40. 00 

TOTAL RETURNS 
■ ESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 

$6. 00/cwt. $720. 00 

Other Income: Calf ^' $40. 00 40. 00 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$635.47 


$712. 00 
635.47 
$ 76.53 


$736. 00 
€■ ^5. 47 
$100. 53 


$760. 00 
635.47 
$124. 53 


^(^)Based on 25% of $200. 00 valuation for replacement and depreciation. 

ERIC 
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Livestock Unit: Dairy Cow (30-40 Cow Herd) Pasture System 

Estimated Level of Production: 15, 000# of 3.3 Milk 

COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 90 ba. (u $1.30/bu. $117.00 

Supplement 900 lbs. C« $6. /cwt. 54. 00 

Hay 3, 5 tons $30. /ton 105. uO 

Pasture G mo. $3. /mo. 18.00 

Labor 60 hrs. $2. 50/hr. 150. 00 

Veterinary & Medicine 9. 00 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock^^) 70. 00 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 

Equipment $G90. 00 (a U'c 9G-60 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 

Capital $385. 00 ii 1% 2G. 95 

Breeding 9. 00 

Miscellaneous & Milk Testing 41. 00 

TOTAL COSTS $696. 55 

RETURNS: 

$5.60/c\vt. - Net (less marketing costs) $840.00 

Other Dicome: Calf $40. 00 40. 00 

TOTAL RETURNS $880. 00 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 696.55 

NET PROFIT $183.45 

$5, 80/cwt. $870. 00 

Other Income: Calf ff. $40. 00 40.00 

TOTAL RETUl^NS $91 0. 00 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 696.55 

NET PROFIT $213.45 

$G.OO/c\vt. $900.00 

Other Income: Calf (u $40. 00 40. 00 

TOTAL RETURNS $940.00 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 696. 55 

NET PROFIT $243. 45 

y^yS^^ (l)Bascd on 25% of $280. 00 valuation for replacement and depreciation. 
tKJC 
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Livestock Unit: Dairy Cow (80- 10 0^Co\v Herd) Dry Lot, Moderate Roughage 

Estimated Level of Production: 12, 000? of 3. 5 Milk 

COSTS: ' 

Feed - Corn 70 bu. (g $l.:30/bu. $ 91.00 

Supplement 700 lbs. (<' $G, /cwt. 42. 00 

Hay 3. 0 tons C" $30. /ton 90. 00 

Grass Silage 2. 5 ton (n $12. 50/ton 31. 25 

Corn Silage 5 ton (u $9. 25/ton 46. 25 

Labor 50 hrs. (a $2. 50/hr. 125.00 

Veterinary & Medicine 9. 00 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock(^) 50.00 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 

Equipment $553. 00 (a 14% 77.42 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 

Capital $341. 00 (a 7% 23. 87 

Breeding 9.00 

Miscellaneous & Milk Testing 34. 00 

TOTAL COSTS $628. 79 

RETURNS: 

$5. 60/c\vt. - Net (less marketing costs) $672.00 

Other Income: Calf @ $40. 00 40. 00 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 

$5. 80/cwt. $696. 00 

Other Income: Calf @ $40. 00 40. 00 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 

$6. 00/cwt. $720. 00 

Other Income: Calf @ $40. 00 40.00 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 

ERJC ) Based on 25% of $200. 00 valuation for replacement and depreciation. 


$712. 00 
628. 79 
$ 83.21 


$736. 00 
628. 79 
$i'07.21 


$760. 00 
628. 7 9 
$131.21 
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Livestock Unit: Dairy Cow (80-100 Cow Herd) Dry Lot. Moderate Roughage 


Estimated Level of Production: 15, 000# of 3. 5 Milk 

COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 90 bu. @ $1.30A)u. $117.00 

Supplement 900 lbs. (& $6. /cwt. 54. 00 

Hay 3 tons (g $30. /ton 90. 00 

Grass Silage 2. 5 ton @ ipl2. 50/ton 31. 25 

Corn Silage 5 ton (a $9. 25/ton -. 6. 25 

Labor 50 hrs. @ $2. 50/hr. 125. HO 

Veterinary & Medicine 9. 00 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock (1) 70. 00 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 

Equipment $553. 00 (g 14% 77.42 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 

Capital $386. 00 @7% 27. 02 

Breeding 9. 00 

Miscellaneous & Milk Testing 34. GO 

TOTAL C OSTS $689. 94 

RETURNS: 

$5. 60/cwt. - Net (less marketing costs) $840. 00 

Other Income: Calf $40. 00 40. 00 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 

$5. 80/cwt. $870. 00 

Other Income: Calf @ $40. 00 40. 00 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 

$6. 00/cwt. $900. 00 

Other Income: Calf @ $40. 00 40. 00 


$880. 00 
689. 94 
$190. 06 


$910. 00 
689.94 
$220. 06 


TOTAL RETUIWS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 

Based on 25% of $280. 00 valuation for replacement and depreciation. 

tRlC 


$940. 00 
689.94 
$250. 06 
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Livestock Unit: Beef Cow and Calf to Market 


Estimated Level of Production: 1 Calf to 1, 000# 

COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 35 bu. $1.30A)U- $ 45.50 

Supplement 375 lbs. ^ $6./c\vt. 22.50 

Silage 3 ton (a $10/ton 30. 00 

Hay 1.9 ton (a $30. /ton 57.00 

Pasture 7 mo. $3./mo.(l) 21.00 

Labor 19 hrs. (a $2. 50/hr. 47. 50 

Veterinary & Medicine 4. 10 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock (2) 10. 00 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 

Equipment $1G4, 00 (& 14% 22. 96 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 

Capital $412.00 (g 77c 28.84 

Breeding 5. 00 

Miscellaneous 3. 00 

TOTAL COSTS $297.40 

RETURNS: 

$28. 00/cwt. X 1000# (less marketing costs) $280. 00 

Other Income: 

TOTAL RETUI^NS $280. 00 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 297.40 

NET PROFIT -$ 17.40 

$30. 00/cwt. X 1000# $300. 00 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS $300. 00 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 297.40 

NET PROFIT $ 2.60 

$32. 00/cwt. X 1000# $320. 00 

Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS $320. 00 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 297.40 

NET PROFIT $ 22. 60 

O '^^No charge for gleaning stubble. 
ERXO^ Cull cow valued at $170; replacement $220; 5 year life. 
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Livestock Unit: Bcci" Cow - Conventional Management 
Estimated Level of Production: 450 lb. Calf - 90% Calf 
COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 0 bu. ii $1.30/bu. 
Supplement 20 lbs. (si $6. /cwt. 
Hay 1.5 tons (s. $30. /ton 
Pasture 6 mo. (q $3./mo.(l) 

Labor 12 hrs. (& $2. 50/hr. 

Veterinary & Medicine 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock (2) 

Overhead Costs on Building and 
Equipment $54. 00 14% 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 
Capital $204. 38 @ 7% 

Breeding 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: (90% Calf Crop) 

$31.00/c\vt. Net (less marketing costs) 
Other Income: 


Crop 


-0- 
$ 1.20 
45. 00 
18. 00 

30. 00 

3.00 

10. 00 

7.56 

14.31 
5. 00 
2. 50 


$136. 57 


$125.55 


$33. OO/cwt. 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$133.65 


$125. 55 
136. 57 
-$ 11.02 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$133. 65 
136. 57 
-$ 2. 92 


$35. OO/cwt. 
Other Income; 


$141.75 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


(1) No charge for gleaning stubble. 
r-r»i/--2) Cull cow - $170; replacement $220; 5 year life. 

tKJC 


$141. 75 
136.57 
$ 5. 18 


Livestock Unit: Bed Cow - Extended Pasture 


Estimated Level of Production: 4 50 lbs> Calf - 90% Calf Crop 

COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 0 bu. (a $1.30/bii. -0- 
aipplenient 20 lbs. (a $6/cwt. $ 1.20 

Hay 1 ton $30. /ton 30. 00 

Pasture 8 mo. @ $3./mo.(l) 24.00 

Labor 6 hrs. $2,50/hr. 15. 00 

Veterinary & Medicine 3. 00 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock(2) 10. 00 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 

Equipment $34. 00 @ 14% 4. 76 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 

Capital $203.46 (a 7% 14.24 

Breeding 5. OC 

Miscellaneous 2. 50 

TOTAL COSTS $109. 70 

RETURNS: (90% Calf Crop) 

$31. OO/cwt. Net (less marketing costs) $125. 55 

Other Income: 

TOTAL RETURNS $125. 55 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 109. 70 

NET PROFIT $ 15.85 

$33. OO/cwt. $133.65 

Other Income: 

TOTAL RETURNS $133. 65 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 109.70 
NET PROFIT $ 23.95 

$35. OO/cwt. $141.75 

Other Income: 

TOTAL RETURNS $144. 75 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 109.70 
NET PROFIT $ 32.05 

^^^No charge for gleaning stubble. 

O uU Cow $170; replacement $220; 5 year life. 

ERIC 
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Livestock Unit: Feeder Steer 


Estimated Level of Production : 450 - 1000# 

COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 35 bu. (q $1. 30/bu. 

Supplement 375 lbs. (y $G. /cwt. 
Hay . 5 ton Cq $30. /ton 
Silage 3 tons (Ji $9. 25/ton 

Labor 8 hrs, $2. 50/hr. 

Veterinary and Medicine 

Feeder Cost 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 
Equipment $121.00 (q 14'7c 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 
Capital $213. 00 @ 7% 

Breeding 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: (1000#) 

$28.00/c\vt. Net (less marketing costs) 
Other Income: 


$ 45.50 
22. 50 

15. 00 
27. 75 

20.00 

1. 10 

157. 50 

16. 94 

14.91 
-0- 
3. 90 


$280. 00 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$325. 10 


$280. 00 
325. 10 
-$ 45. 10 


ERIC 


$30. OO/ewt. 
Other Income: 


$32. OO/ewt. 
Other Income: 


$300. 00 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$320. 00 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$300. 00 
325. 10 
-$ 25. 10 


$320. 00 
325. 10 
-$ 5. 10 


Livestock Unit: Feeder Steer 
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Estimated Level of Production: 650 - 105 0# 

COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 20 bu. $1.30/bu. 

Supplement 275 lbs. $6. /cwt. 
Hay .4 ton (a $30. /ton 
Silage 3 tons ii $9. 25/ton 

Labor 7 hrs. (a $2. 50/hr. 

Veterinary and Medicine 

Feeder Cost 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 

Equipment $121. 00 (S' 14% (8 mos. ) 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 
Capital $263. 00 @ 7% (8 mos. ) 

Breeding 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: (1050#) 

$28. OO/ewt. Net (less marketing costs) 
Other Income: 


$ 33. 80 

16. 50 
12. 00 
27. 75 

17. 50 
. 85 

215. 00 

11. 28 

12. 26 
-0- 

3.00 


$349. 94 


$294. 00 


TOTAL RETUIWS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$294. 00 
349. 94 
-$ 55.94 


$30. OO/cwt. 
Other Income: 


$315. 00 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$315. 00 
349. 94 
■$ 34.94 


$32. OO/cwt. 
Other Income: 


$336. 00 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$336. 00 
349. 94 
-$ 13.94 
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Livestock Unit: Sow and 2 Litters to Market 


14 Hogs (" 220 lbs. 


Estimated Level of Production: 

COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 180 bu. (fi $1.30/bu. 

Supplement 1800 lbs. @ $7./c\vt. 
Creep Feed 400 lbs. $7. /cwt. 
Hay . 2 ton (Si $30. /ton 

Labor 24 hrs. $2. 50/hr. 

Veterinary & Medicine 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock (1) 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 
Equipment $482. 00 (a 14'/! 

Interest on Livestock and Operating" 
Capital $221.00 (ft 77c 

Breeding 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: (3080#) 

$20.00/cwt. Net (less marketing costs) 
Other Income: 


$234. 00 
126. 00 
28. 00 
6. 00 

60. 00 

24. 00 


G7.48 

15.47 
4. 15 
27. 50 


$616. 00 


$592.60 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$616. 00 
592. 60 
$ 23.40 


$22. 00 /cwt. 
Other Income: 


$677. 60 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$677. 60 
592.60 
$ 85.00 


$24. 00/cwt. 
Other Income: 


$739. 20 


TOTAL RETUIiNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


Value ot cull sow equals cost of gilt. 


$739. 20 
592.60 
$146.60 
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Livestock Unit: Sow iind Litter - 2 Litters ( 1 Litter to Market {d 
1 Litter to 60#) 


220#, 


Estimated Level of Production: 14 Rgs (7-220#; 7-G0#) 
COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 112 b>i. (a $L30/bu. 

Supplement 1232 lbs. $7./c\vt. 
Hay . 15 tons (a $30. /ton 
Creep Feed 400 lbs. (y $7./cwt. 

Labor 20 hrs. (a $2. 50/hr. 

Veterinary and Medieine 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 
Equipment $482. 00 (a l^'Ji 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 


Capital $221. 00 7 
Breeding 
Miscellaneous 


RETURNS: 

$20.00/e\vt. X 1540# 
$32.50/cwt. X 420# 


$145.60 
8G.24 
4.50 
28.00 

50.00 

21.00 

-0- 

67.48 

15.47 
5.00 
24.57 


TOTAL COSTS 


$308.00 
136. 50 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$22.00/cwt. X 1540# 
$35.00/ewt. x 420# 


$338.80 
147. 00 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$24.00/cwt. X 1540# 
$37.50/cwt. x 420# 


$369.60 
157.50 


TOTAL RETUl^NS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$447. 86 


$444. 50 
447. 86 
-$ 3.36 


$485. 80 
447. 86 
$ 37.94 


$527. 10 
447. 86 
$ 79.24 


ERJC^alue of cull sow equals cost of gilt. 
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Livestock Unit: Sow and 2 Litters to 60# 


12 Pigs Per Year 


Estimated Level of Production: 
COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 3G bu. (a $1. 30A>u. 

Supplement 550 lbs. @ $7. /cwt. 

Hay . 15 ton § $30. /ton 

Creep Feed 336 lbs. @ $7. /cwt. 

Labor 10 hrs. (u $2. 50/hr. 

Veterinary and Medicine 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock(-'-) 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 
Equipment $253.00 (g 14% 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 
Capital $80. 00 (g T/o 

Breeding 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: (720#) 

$32. 50/cwt. Net (less marketing costs) 
Other Income: 


$ 46.80 
38. 50 
4. 50 
23. 52 

25.00 

18.48 

-0- 

35.42 

5.60 
4. 06 
6.30 


$234. 00 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$208. 18 


$234. 00 
208. 18 
$ 25.82 


$35. 00/cwt. 
Other Income: 


$252. 00 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$252. 00 
208. 13 
$ 43. 82 


$37. 50/cwt. 
Other Income: 


$270. 00 


TOTAL RETUI^NS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


Value of cull sow equals cost of gilt. 


$270. 00 
208. 18 
$ 61. 82 


Livestock Unit: Sow and 2 Litters to 60 lb. 


14 Pigs Per Year 


Estimated Level of Production: 
COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 42 bu. (ci $l,30/bu. 

Supplement 635 lbs. (a $7. /cwt. 

Hay . 15 ton (q $30. /ton 

Creep Feed 400 lbs. ((' $7. /cwt. 

Labor 11 hrs. (« $2. 50/hr. 

Veterinary & Medicine 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock(l) 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 
Equipment $261.00 @ 14% 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 


Capital $92. 00 (q 71 
Breeding 
Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: {840#) 

$32, 50/cwt. Net (less marketing costs) 
Other Income: 


$ 54.60 
44.45 
4.50 
28. 00 

27.50 

19.00 

-0- 

36. 54 

6.44 
4.06 
6.03 


$273.00 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$35. OO/cwt. 
Other Income: 


$294.00 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$37. 50/cwt. 
Other Income: 


$315.00 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


gl^^-ilue of cull sow equals cost of gilt. 


$231. 12 


$273. 00 
23 1 • 12 
$ 41. 88 


$294. 00 
231. 12 
$ 62.88 


$315. 00 
231. 12 
$ 83.88 
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Livestock Unit: Sow aiid 2 Litters to 60 lb. 


Estimated Level of Production: 16 Pigs Per Yea r 
COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 48 bu. (a $1.30/bu. 

Supplement 700 lbs. © $7./c\vt. 

Hay . 15 ton @ $30. /ton 

Creep Feed 450 lbs. @ $7. /cwt. 

Labor 12 hrs. (it $2.50/hr. 

Veterinary & Medicine 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock 


(1) 


Overhead Costs on Buildings and 
Equipment $269. 00 @ 14% 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 
Capital $104.00 @ 7% 

Breeding 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: (960#) 

$32. 50/c\vt. Net (less marketing costs) 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$35.00/c\vt. 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$37. 50/c\vt. 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 
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Value of cull sow equals cost of gilt. 


$ 62.40 
49, 00 
4. 50 
31. 50 

30, 00 

19. 50 

-0- 

37. 66 

7. 28 
4. 06 
6. 30 


$312. 00 


$336. 00 


$360. 00 


$252. 20 


$312. 00 
252.20 
$ 59.80 


$336. 00 
252. 20 
$ 83.80 


$360. 00 
252. 20 
$107.80 


Livestock Unit: Sow and 2 Litters to GO lbs. 


18 Pigs Per Year 


Estimated Level of Production: 
COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 52 Ixi. Cg $i.30A>u. 

Supplement 775 lbs. (y $7./c\vt. 

Hay .2 ton (u $30. /ton 

Creep Feed 504 lbs. (d $7./c\vt. 

Labor 13 hours. C« $2.50/hr. 

Veterinary and Medicine 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock^'''^ 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 
Equipment $277. 00 14% 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 
Capital $116. 00 it 77c 

Breeding 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: (1080#) 

$32.50/cvvt. Net (less marketing costs) 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$35. OO/cwt. 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$37. 50/c\vt. 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


^'alue of cull sow equals cost of gilt. 


b G7.G0 
54. 25 
G. 00 
35. 28 

32. 50 

20. 00 


38. 78 

8. 12 
4. 06 
6. 03 


$351. 00 


$378. 00 


$405. 00 


$272. 62 


$351. 00 
272. 62 
$ 78.38 


$378. 00 
272. 62 
$105. 38 


$405. 00 
272. 62 
$132. 38 
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Livestock Unit: Market Hog - 60-220# - 3. 5 months 


Estimated Level of Production: 220# Hog - 2% Death Loss 
COSTS: 


Feed - Corn 9 bu, (a $1. 30/bu. 

Supplement 90 lbs. (5 $7. /cwt. 
Hay or silage 0 tons (ct $30. /ton 
Pasture 0 months. ^ $3, /mo. 

Labor .6 hrs. (a $2. 50/hr. 

Veterinary and Medicine 

Feeder Pig 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 

Equipment $62. 00 @ 147o (3. 5 mo. ) 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 
Capital $35. 00 (a 7% for 3. 5 mo. 

Breeding 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 

$20. 00/c\vt, Net (less marketing costs) 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$22. 00/cwt. 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$24.00/c\\i;. 
Other Income: 


TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 
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$ 11.70 
6.30 
-0- 
-0- 

1. 50 
.33 

21. GO 

2. 60 

.71 

-0- 
1.40 


$ 43. 12 


$ 47.43 


$ 51.74 


$ 45.54 


$ 43. 12 
45. 54 
■$ 2.42 


$ 47.43 
45. 54 
$ 1. 89 


$ 51.74 
45. 54 
$ 6.20 
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Livestock Unit: Ewe - Early Lambing 


Estimated Level of Production: 12Q7c Lamb Crop - 95# 
COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 2.4 bu. (a $1.30/bu. 
Supplement 14 lbs. @ $6. /cwt. 
Hay or silage .4 ton @ $30. /ton 
Pasture 7 months ^ $. 75/nio. 

Labor 5 hrs. (g $2. 50/hr. 

Veterinary and Medicine 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock 


(1) 


Overhead Costs on Buildings and 
Equipment $36.00 (g 14% 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 
Capital $26.25 ^1 77o 

Shearing and Dipping 

Breeding 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: (114#) 

$29.00/cwt. Not (less marketing costs) 

Other Income: Wool - 10# & $. 62 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 

$31.00/cwt. 

Other Income: Wool - 10# (a $.62 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 

$33. OO/cwt. 

Other Income: Wool - 10# @ $.62 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 
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$ 3. 12 
.84 
12. 00 
5.25 

12. 50 

. 30 

4. 00 

5. 04 

1. 84 
1. 25 
. 50 
. 63 


$ 33. 06 
6. 20 


$ 35.34 
6. 20 


$ 37.62 
6. 20 


$ 47.27 


$ 39.26 
47.27 
-$ 8.01 


$ 41.54 
47.27 
-$ 5.73 


$ 43.82 
47.27 
-$ 3.45 


we cost $24. GO; salvage value $4. 00; 6 years life. 
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Livestock Unit: Ewe - Late Lambing 


Estimated Level of Production: 
COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 1. 7 bu. ^ $1. 30/bu. 
Supplement 10 lbs. (S $6. /cwt. 
Hay or silage . 42 ton @ $30. /ton 
Pasture 7 months @ $. 75/mo. 

Labor 4 hrs. (a $2.50/hr. 

Veterinary and Medicine 

Depreciation on Breeding Stock^^^ 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 


120% Lamb Crop - 95# 


Equipment $30, 00 @ 14 


Interest on Livestock and Operating 
Capital $25. 75 @ 7% 

Shearing and Dipping 
Breeding- 
Miscellaneous 

TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: (114#) 

$29.00/cwt. Net (less marketing costs) 

Other Income: Wool - 10# @ $. 62 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


$31.00/cwt. 

Other Income: Wool 


$33.00/cwt. 

Other Income: Wool 


10# (a $.62 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


10# @ $.62 

TOTAL RETURNS 
LESS TOTAL COSTS 
NET PROFIT 


2.21 
. 60 
12. 60 
5. 25 

10. 00 

. 35 
4. 00 

4.20 

1. 80 
1.25 
. 50 
. 25 


33. 06 
6. 20 


35. 34 
6. 20 


37. 62 
6.20 


$ 43.01 


$ 39.26 
43.01 
-$ 3. 75 


$ 41.54 
43. 01 
-$ 1„47 


$ 43.82 
43.01 
$ .81 


ERJC Ewe cost $24. GO; salvage value $4. 00; 5 years life. 
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Livestock Unit: Market Lamb (25# Gain) 

Estimated Level of Production: 95# Lamb. 3 months, 4. 6# Wool, 5% Death Loss 
COSTS: 

Feed - Corn 2. 5 bu. © $1. 30/bu. 
Supplement 15 lbs. (a $6. /cwt. 
Hay . 08 ton @ $30. /ton 

Labor . 85 hours (a $2. 50/hr. 

Veterinary & Medicine 

Shearing 

Overhead Costs on Buildings and 

Equipment $5. 70 (a 14% for 6 months 

Interest on Livestock and Operating 
Capital $16. 00 (S 1% for 3 months 

Feeder Lamb - 70# (g $19. /cwt. 

Miscellaneous 


TOTAL COSTS 

RETURNS: 


$23. OO/cwt. Net (less marketing costs) $ 20. 76 

Other Income: 4. 5# Wool @ $. 50/lb. 2. 25 

TOTAL RETURNS $ 23. 01 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 24.25 

NET PROFIT -$ 1.24 

$25. OO/cwt. $ 22.56 

Other Income: 4. 5# Wool @ $. 50/lb. 2. 25 

TOTAL RETURNS $24.81 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 24.25 

NET PROFIT $ . 56 

$27. OO/cwt. $ 24.37 

Other Income: 4. 5# Wool @ $. 50/lb. 2. 25 

TOTAL RETURNS $26.62 

LESS TOTAL COSTS 24.25 

NET PROFIT $ 2.37 


Assumed Buildings and equipment used twice a year. 
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$ 3. 25 
. 90 
2.40 

2. 13 

.44 

. 80 

.40 

. 28 
13. 30 
.35 

$ 24.25 
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BEST COPY AVWWBLE 


The Cover Page 

The sequence of six drawings illustrate what actually goes on in nature which includes man 
as well as animals. 

1. Individuals perceive something they want, in thiscasi , food. 

2. Individuals move to reach their objective regardless of others. 

3. Individual actions offset each other so that no one can reach his objective. 

4. The light dawns — nothing can be accomplished by opposing each other. 

5. The objective is achieved by working together. 

6. Sharing through joint action accomplishes what individual independent action cannot. 
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PREFACE 


Although this Student Manual was prepared primarily for use on the secondary school level, 
it is realized that there may not be sufficient time to cover everything during the high school 
course. Some of the units may purposely be reserved for use with Young Farmer classes or other 
out-of-school groups. However, it is hoped that all 11th and 12th grade Agricultural Education 
students will complete at least Units I, II, and III. Two weeks of formal study would seem to be 
a minimum. 

The units are designed to progress according to the time available and the individual need or 
interest warrants. Each unit is complete. Although only Unit I is covered, students will have a 
working k nowledge of cooperatives commensu te with the time and effort expended. 

It is believed that students and teachers -.an proceed with the units without a text or teach- 
ing guide. I n a study of cooperatives, as well as many other areas of agriculture, there may not be 
one correct solution for any problem situation. For this reason, students should respond as they 
see fit, rather than attempt to find the "right answer." 

It is much more important for students to individually interpret questions and resolve them 
in terms of their own situations, rather than strive for uniformity among the class. 

Discussions with classmates as individuals or as a teacher-directed class is to be encouraged, 
having in mind the ever present problem of total exploration versus efficient use of time. 

The self-grading proposal at the end of each unit may be used as the students and teachers 
see fit. Teachers and students are encouraged to jointly develop the points to be considered in 
grading (with the relative weighting of each) upon the completion of Unit I. 

Although the writer has no feeling that his judgment on rating individual performance should 
be more than a "point of departure" for class consideration, it is as follows: 


1. Evidence of thinking and understanding 40 

2. Evidence of additional search and research outside 
the manual and classroom (family • neighbors - 

cooperative directors, managers, employers) 20 

3. Quality of responses in manual 10 

4. Completeness of responses in manual 10 

5. Participation in discussion with: 

- classmates as individuals with the teacher only 
as a resource person 

- class as a whole under the teacher's direction 20 


If a student is not satisfied with his or her grade or the way in which it was determined 
they may go back to the objectives at the beginning of each unit. If the student can actually 
perform the actions as stated, the degree of competence should determine the grade. 

J. H. Lintner 
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COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


UNIT TITLES 

Unit \. Orange Students Look At Cooperatives in Their Daily Lives, 24 pages. 

Unit II. Rose Students Look At Cooperatives As They Wiii Affect Their Lives Ten 
Years Hence, 24 pages. 

Unit III. Yellow How Are Cooperatives Organized? 20 pages. 

Unit IV. Lime Are Rochdale Principles Applicable in Today's Cooperatives? 8 pages. 

Unit V. Olive What Are Cooperative Members' Responsibilities? 25 pages. 

Unit VI. Red Should I Serve As a Director or Officer of a Cooperative? 27 pages. 

Unit VII, Green The Manager's Role and Responsibility in a Successful Cooperative, 
1 2 pages. 

Unit VIII. Aqua The Legal Basis For Cooperatives, 34 pages. 
Unit IX, Gray How Should Cooperatives Be Taxed? 17 pages. 

Unit X, Bronze Discovering Problems in Cooperative Operations and Taking Appropriate 
Action, 15 pages. 

Unit X, page X-16 The Challenge. 
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I. STUDENTS LOOK AT COOPERATIVES 
IN THEIR DAILY LIVES 


INTRODUCTION 

How often do you hear the term cooperation used in your daily life? It might be interesting 
to keep track of the number of times it comes into your conversation, over the radio or on TV, 
in your reading, and especially in your classes (particularly if you are studying a vorjational 
course such oS Vocational Agriculture, Distributive Education, etc.). 

What does the term mean? Is it being used correctly? Does it have the same meaning for 
everyone? Most important, what are the implications for you in your career as a student and 
later on when earning a living and as an active participant in society? 

It is easily recognized that cooperation is something different than cooperative marketing 
and neither is synonymous with Cooperative Occupational Experience which is the basis for 
vocational education. While cooperation and cooperatives may be considered casually in connec- 
tion with these and other aspects of a curriculum or course of study, the wide interest and need 
for understanding makes it imperative that a short unit be devoted exclusively to this subject for 
detailed consideration and study. 

But is classroom study enough? Field trips to find out what is presently going on are a 
must. Participation experiences, growing out of this study, are the best way to develop the feel- 
ing and confidence to make the right decisions throughout your life when confronted with 
situations involving cooperation or cooperatives. 

Although specific objectives will be indicated for each section or chapter, it would seem 
best to formulate our overall objective at this point. Perhaps you can improve on the following: 

The short unit in cooperation should prepare students to; identify existing forms 
of cooperation and cooperatives, analyze their strengths and weaknesses and 
develop competency to correctly determine the degree to which they will, (1) 
participate, (2) take steps to change for the better, or (3) organize new cooper- 
atives to meet a genuine or pre-supposed need. 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

As the result of your study and class participation in this unit, you should be able to do the 
following: 

1. Distinguish between cooperation (social, public relations, etc.) and cooperative business 
(purchasing, selling, marketing or service). 

2. Identify existing cooperatives in the local community (what they do, method of operation, 
"track record," etc.). 

3. Determine individual involvement [user (patron), member, employee, manager, director, 
etc.] 

4. Evaluate proposals for formation of new or different cooperative organizations, activities, 
or businesses before promoting or joining. 

5. Analyze the causes of successes and failures of cooperative organizations and businesses in 
^^hepast. 
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DEFINING TERMS 

Cooperation 

Someone said that the best definition for cooperation is to so conduct yourself that others 
can work with you. This certainly covers the waterfront and implies that it takes place when two 
or more people agree that more can be accomplished working together than separately. This 
situation arose early in the struggle of mankind for a better existence. Well developed cooper- 
atives of craftsmen and artisans existed in ancient Egyptian and Babylonian civilizations about 
3100 to 1500 B.C. 

Within your own experience you can think of instances where you joined with others in 
accomplishing something that you co«ild not do alone. After thinking about this, list several 
examples and coiDpare them with other students. 


Cooperation and cooperatives in pioneer times were less formal than in today's society. Your 
grandparents and perhaps your parents will recall examples in their lives which were meaningful 
but which you probably will never experience. Why not talk with tnem and then list some good 
examples to compare with other students. 


From these examples it would appear that there are different types of cooperation. Perhaps 
they can be grouped into (1) social, (2) economic (business) or (3) both, which we will call Socio- 
Economic. 

Cooperation, then, is an all inclusive term that includes all forms of joint effort whether 
social, economic, or both. 

Cooperative 

Any form of cooperation becomes a cooperative when it has a formal organization and 
continues over a period of time. Although not absolutely necessary, it usually has elected officers, 
a code of regulations, membership fees or stock purchase, and some specific objective(s) valuable 
to the group and not attainable by the individual. There is an implied contractual agreement 
between the individual member and the group. This may be evidenced by membership cards, 
stock certificates, initiation ceremonies, etc. 

Economic Cooperative 

When a cooperative exists solely to serve its members as one way of ioing business in our 
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competitive society, it is considered as an economic cooperative. Sometimes the terms economic 
and business are used interchangeabiy. 

In this students manual, economic cooperation includes all business cooperatives and mem- 
bership organizations which are not primarily socially oriented. However, it is well to distinguish 
between a cooperative business and a cooperative activity. Candy sales by the senior class or 
baked goods sales by the Home Economics Society are cooperative activities rather than a busi- 
ness because they are not in continuous operation and depend largely on volunteer work or labor. 
The group ordering of class rings or graduation announcements is a cooperative activity. In 
general, the test for a business cooperative would be whetner there was an opportunity to make 
a profit if the labor (or capital) involved was paid at the prevailing irate for a similar business run 
by an individual or a corporation.^ 

Social Cooperatives 

The objective of a sociai cooperative stems from the human desire for group activity with- 
out economic or business aspects. 

The church, luncheon clubs, fraternal organizations, and school activities (candy salts), etc. 
belong in this category. 

See how many y ^u can identify as active in your community. 


SOCIAL COOPERATIVES I KNOW ABOUT 


School 

Community 

State 

National 










































In 1965, the USDA developed the following definition: A cooperative is a voluntary contractual organi- 
zation of people having a mutual ownership interest in providing themselves a needed service(s) on a non profit 
basis. It is usually organized as a legal entity to accomplish an economic objective through joint participation of 
its memuers. In a cooperative the benefits from assuming investment ar.d operational risks or the losses incurred 
are shared equitably by its members in proportion to their use of the cooperative's services. A cooperative is 
democratically controlled by its members on the basis of their status as member-users and not as investors in the 
capital structure of the cooperative. 
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figure 1. The Marysville FFA repairing 
tombstones at the Raymond Cemetery in 
cooperation with the Liberty "^ownship 
Trustees. 

Is this a cooperative activity or an 
economic cooperative? 


Socio economic Cooperatives 

Early cooperation always had 
social overtones even though the 
major objective was economic. Thus, the women of the community always jointly prepared the 
dinner for threshing and a square dance regularly followed a barn raising. 

Later on, cooperative organizations specifically appealed to members because they provided 
both social and economic advantages. Perhaps the best example today is the Farm Bureau 
Federation-Landmark. 

In some cooperatives there has been a transition from social to socio-economic and then 
back to social (e.g. the Grange). Others have gone the other way from economic to socio-econo- 
mic to primarily economic (e.g. the Ohio Farmer's elevators). 

See what you can do in identifying the socio-economic cooperatives in your community; 
trace any shifting of primary objectives since organized. Use the following page for a worksheet 
(page I - 5). If you have difficulty, your teacher may be able to provide source books or will hold 
a class discussion if you ask him. 

From this, see if you can formulate a definition for a socio-economic cooperative which will 
be meaningful for our study at this time, without having to resort to an example. 


LOCAL BUSINESS COOPERATIVES 

No attempt shouid be made to determine whether economic (business) cooperatives are 
more imponant in the lives bfuii^ms tiihCt oiner forms ot cooperation. However, it may be 
better to concentrate on them for our study at this time. 

In general, there are three kinds of business cooperatives organized to meet the specific 
needs of their members. These are: 

1. Marketing cooperatives, which primarily handle one or more commodities (products) 
which the member raises for use by someone else (i.e. livestock). 

2. Purchasing cooperatives which primarily handle supplies or raw materials needed by 
the members (i.e. feed). 

3. Service cooperatives in which the coopera tive primarily does something for 5ts members 
which involves a specialized skill or equif^ment (i.e. dairy herd testing or rural electric 
cooper dtives). 
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WORKSHEET FOR IDENTIFYING AND CLASSIFYING 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC COOPERATIVES* 


Where Found: 
(Insert name of group or 
organization below.) 

Primary Objectives At This 
Time (Social or Economic) 
(Give percent estimate for each 
if both objectives are involved.) 

Transition In The Past or 
Projected In The Future 

(Example: social to economic 
or vice-versa) 

In your school: 
1. 

2. 

3. 



In your community: 
1. 

2. 

3. 



Statewide: 
1. 

2. 

3. 



Regional in scope: 
1. 

2. 

3. 



National in scope: 
1. 

2. 

3. 




'Suggestion: start with cooperatives or organizations you may feel have cooperative aspects which you Cdn 
identify in your school, then work outward geographically. You may fin'^ that a cooperative may operate in the 
;,ommunity using one name but actually is affiliated with a county or state organization using a different name. 
In this case, use the name easily understood in your family, then follow with the different name in ( ). 

If you have difficulty, refer to the Directory of Ohio Cooperatives published by The Ohio State University 
Cooperative Extension Service or other sources available through your teacher. 
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You may have trouble with bargaining cooperatives. Some people would consider them as 
marketing; others would classify them as service. However, do not mix up labor union bargaining 
with bargaining as in milk marketing, tomato contracts, wool pools, etc, A labor union might be 
considered a form of cooperative in its broadest sense, but it cannot be considered as a business 
cooperative in bargaining; its members are not entrepreneurs (capitalists) as are the members 
(stockholders) of cooperatives. Labor unions are organized to bargain with entrepreneurs and 
are often in conflict with cooperatives as well as cooperations for profit. 

In a strict sense, a bargaining cooperative is one which negotiates price and contract pro- 
visions with a processor for a group of producers. It does not physically handle the product or 
take title to it. A good example is the Ohio Agricultural Marketing Association which does this 
for tomato, popcorn, grape and vegetable growers. Milk cooperatives, although originally organ- 
ized for bargaining are now primarily marketing; they have added other marketing functions 
such as transportation, standardization, grading, and processing. Your parents will probably be 
able to recall the transition from bargaining to marketing (e.g. Central Ohio Milk Producers or 
Milk Incorporated), 

It must be realized that there is overlapping. Frequently a cooperative will function in more 
than one capacity. For example, the cooperative elevator usually purchases surplus farm raised 
grain as well as selling feed to those who need it; or grinding grain as a service either at the mill 
or on the farm. It is not necessary or desirable to try to classify cooperatives exactly into market- 
ing, purchasing or seivice but it is helpful in unierstanding their operations and problems to be 
reasonably familiar witn their major functions and where they fit in. See how you can identify 
and classify business cooperatives you find in your county or community, using the chart on 
page I • 7, Use the proper name for the organization and note that the term cooperative does not 
appear in all organizations. 

If you know of some state or regional operations which you care to include in this classifi- 
cation, put them on a separate chart similar to the c;ie for those represented locally. 

Now that we have become acquainted with the business cooperatives in the local area, 
perhaps we should visit one or more to see how they operate. This can be done by the entire class 
as a group visiting one cooperative. However, too much time would be required if visits were 
made to all. Individuals or small groups of students may visit other cooperatives to secure the 
information which will be shared with their class members. For ease of reference, the information 
on all cooperatives visited should be recorded on a form which the teacher can reproduce from 
the one shown on page I - 8. 


Figure 2. This centralized economic cooperative 
serves Michigan and Kentucky as well as Ohio. 
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WORKSHEET FOR IDENTIFYING AND CLASSIFYING ECONOMIC 
(BUSINESS) COOPERATIVES REPRESENTED IN LOCAL OR COUNTY AREA 


Name of 
Cooperative 

Major Operations Listed 
In Order of Importance 

CLASSIFICATION 
Percent of Total Operations* 

Marketing 

Purchasing 
(Supply) 

Service 

1. 





2. 





3. 





4. 






•Rough estimates by individual students (without a lot of research) are all that are necessary at this time. 


Before you go it would be well to understand the difference between a centralized and a 
federated type of organization. This is illustrated in Figure 3, page I - 9. Note that in the 
federated type the individuals belong directly to a local co-op which is in turn a member of a 
larger state or regional organization (e.g. County Farm Bureau Cooperative Association- Land- 
mark). In the centralized type, the members do business directly with the main organization 
rather than through a local organization (e.g. Ohio Wool Growers or Producers Livestock Associa- 
tion). 

There are advantages and disadvantages to each type of organization. We will T\nd out about 
these later, but they are not necessary at this point. 

Fo 'wing your visit you may care to discuss with other ciass members the things that 
impressi J you most about the cooperative and things you felt should be improved to help them 
^ their effort to increase farmers' net income. 
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VISIT TO A BUSINESS COOPERATIVE BY (Student's Name) 

Date of visit 


Name of Cooperative 

Principal Location Branches at: 


Manager's Name No. of employees 

Brief description of operation: 


When organized Current book value of facilities 

Total volume of business last year $ 

Average for past ten yes-rs, estimate $ 

Net operating profit last year $ 


Average for past ten years, estimate $. 
Number of members (stockholders) 


Amount of business with members, estimate % Non members 


Patronage refunds, dividends or allocations to members last year $ or % 

Average for past ten years, estimate $ or % 

Names of members of the Board of Directors. (Place an * in front of those you recognize and ** in 
front of those you know personally. Use reverse side of sheet if more than eight.) 

1 5 

2 6 : 

3 7 

4 8 


When do the Board of Directors meet? 

Is an agenda prepared for each meeting (example)? 
Is this a Centralized or Federated organization? 

What taxes did this co-op pay last year? 


Does the business operate as a cooperative "exempt" or "non exempt" from Federal I ncome 

Tax? 

Has there been any changes in the tax payments over the past ten years? 

if so, about when did this take place? (State the reason for the change.) 
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Figure 3. 
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Captions for centerfold • pages I • 10 and 1*11. 

FORTY-THREE OHIO REPRESENTATIVES WERE AMONG THE 600 YOUTH SCHOLARS FROM 
47 STATES GATHERED FOR THE GENERAL SESSIONS IN THE STEVENS AUDITORIUM ON 

THE IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 

Similar institutes are held each year for delegations sponsored by local and regional cooperatives. (Pictures 
are listed clockwise beginning at bottom center.) 

1. One of the dorms used by the Youth Scholars attendi*)g the AlC Summer Institute in 1973. The arrow 
(upper right) shows the location of the Ohio boys group. 

2. Steve Zumbach, past national FFA officer and former president of the student body at Iowa State Univer- 
sity represented youth in the Banquet of the Generations featured at the AlC. 

3. Secretary of Agriculture Butz presented AlC certificates to representatives of National Youth Organization; 
in this case: Sandi Towkllson of Wisconsin, Miss Rural Electrification. 

4. Youth Scholars at AlC divided into 30 sections to learn more about basic cooperative principles in their 
consideration of the annual report of a major cooperative. 

5. Randy Miller, Presiaent; Kathy Weyrich, Secretary; and James Bratton, Adviser of Mowerystown Chapter 
receive a plaque for the outstanding chapter in cooperatives for Ohio in 1972. 

6. Youth ser.tions divided into groups of Board of Directors to consider actual case situations involving "The 
Role of the Board of Directors/' and "Open Membership and Business Citizenship." 

7. Youth Scholars were surprised to see the labels of many foods found in supermarkets and to learn that 
they are processed by Farmer Cooperatives. 

8. The Youth Scholars hold their own with the adults at the AlC picnic. Note the package of nuts in the 
shirt pocket and bottle of grape juice carried in one student's mouth when his hands are full. 

The entire menu of 25 items served at the Cooperative Foods picnic at AlC were selected from the many 
offered by processors cooperatively organized. Included were: grape juice, oranges, sliced ham, fried chicken 
slided turkey, jellied cranberries, honey, raisins, sweet corn, almonds, ice cream and other foods one would 
expect at an old-fashioned picnic. 

9. Each of the youth sessions selected one boy and one girl as candidates for associate AlC Trustees. This 
shows the 30 girls preparing a questionnaire used by the judging committee (standing) to select the winner. 

10. The AlC Youth Scholar program closed with the annual ball. Ina Cook of Georgia who was selected as 
Miss AlC of 1973 is second from the left, with Darwin Hall from Illinois the FFA representative, fourth 
from left. They will serve as Associate Trustees and make public appearances for AlC and cooperatives 
during 1973. Glenna Schmeeple (third from left) and Kent Bamford (on right) the FFA representative, 
both from Colorado, served as Youth Co-Chairmen and addressed the AlC General Sessions on the subject 
"Youth - Don't Count Us Out." 

■J1. The Youth Scholars departing for home after a memorable experience at AlC in 1973. One youth summed 
it up this way, "I guess the thread that ran through the whole meeting was the desire of cooperatives to 
serve people. I will always remember the friends I made, the faith ti'.c cooperative leaders have in youth, 
and the importance of cooperatives as business institutions." 

12. Two members of the Ohio group rested on the bus en route home after a rewarding week at Iowa State 
University. 
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When talking about or considering cooperatives in any way, always remember that there are 
three basic principles that distinguish cooperatives from other types of corporate businesses: 

1. Cooperatives provide goods and services to members at cost (including handling, etc.). 
Savings or net margins above costs are returned or allocated to users (patrons) in pro- 
portion to their use of the cooperative (patronage refunds or dividends).^ 

2. Control of the cooperative is in the hands of its members. Traditionally, cooperatives 
operate on a one member - one vote basis. However, about 25 percent of the states 
permit cooperatives to allocate a limited number of votes according to the number of 
shares of stock a member holds or the extent of his patronage. In Ohio, the laws say no 
member of a stock co-op shall have n*ore than 1/20 of the total votes. 

3. Federal and state laws specify maximum interest rate of 8 percent that a cooperative 
may pay on stock. This is to keep ownership in the hands of its users rather than 
investors, who are primarily interested in a profitable return on their investment, 

INDIVIDUAL INVOLVEMENT 

Participation in a cooperative is always a voluntary thing. The first decision is whether to 
participate at all, then to decide the degree. 

Before going further, let us see what the duties and responsibilities are for the different 
types of involvement you may have. 

1 . User (sometimes called patron) - one who makes use of a cooperative but is not involved 
financially or in any other way. He has no responsibility to continue patronage on a 
long time basis and usually does not share directly in the economic gainsof the cooper- 
ative, unless he is also a member or stockholder, 

2. Member - one who pays a lifetime membership fee or buys one or more shares of 
common stock either of which entitles him to vote at tho annual meeting and receive 
a patronage refund if one is declared by the Board of Directors. He has an implied 
responsibility to continue patronage in order to insure overall success, protect his 
investment, and increase the patronage refund. 

3, Employee - a person who works for wages or salary in operating the cooperative; his 
attitude, ability, and industry will affect the overall success of the cooperative and its 
ability to cor.tinue his employment and payment of wages. Students of Agri-Business 
and Distributive Education frequently continue as employees after their co-op educa- 
tion has been completed. An employee may also be a member-user, but this usually ib 
not required as a pre-requisite for employment. Most employees must be bonded, 

4, Manager - A person who is responsible for the day to day operations of the cooperative 
and the financial success a;*: the end of the year. He is responsible to the Board of 
Directors within the policy guidelines, prepares the annual budget, hires and trains the 
help, makes market projections, is responsible for extension of credit, collects accounts, 
adjusts complaints, makes monthly reports and performs any management functions 
which are necessary to insure the success of the cooperative. 

The manager usually receives a salary determined by the Board of Directors and 
sometimes a share of the gross or net profit. He must be bonded. He may or may not 


^ Vllocatjons may be stock dividends or certificates of equity rather than cash. 
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be a member or stockholder, but ordinarily is never a member of the Board of Directors 
while serving as a manager. ^ 

A stockholder should never be a member of the Board of Directors while serving as 
manager. Individuals frequently progress from employee status to assistant manager, 
to manager. 

5. Director - must be a member or common stockholdsr elected at the annual meeting 
by the other members as per the by-laws. 

As a member of the Board of Directors, he is jointly responsible for all policy 
decisions, hiring the manager, approving the budget, evaluating the monthly and annual 
reports, and doing anything necessary to insure the success of the cooperative. 

Members of the Board of Directors may be responsible for the failures (debts) of the 
cooperative and must at all times act prudently for the rest of the membership. They 
may serve without remuneration but frequently receive a fee or expenses for attending 
monthly or special meetings. 

The officers are usually elected by the Board of Directors and have specific responsi- 
bilities set forth in the by-laws. 

Following your visit to a cooperative or familiarization through a report by another student, 
you may care to nnak'c^ a preliminary decision on the degree to which you would like to become 
involved in the business cooperatives in your community, using the following chart. 


PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT IN BUSINESS CO-OPS 

DIRECi'lONS: Indicate your decision by an X in appropriate columns or use a ? if not sure. (*Officer- indicate 
P = Presid-^nt, VP = Vice President, S = Secretary, T = Treasurer.) 


NOW 

IN THE FUTURE 

Name of Cooperative 

User 

Member 

Employee 

Manager 

Director 

Officer * 

User 

Member 

Employee 

Manager 

Director 

Officer * 
























































































































In some instances a manager is the treasurer or assistant treasurer in order to be able to handle stock certi- 
ficate, transfer, and similar matters. Unit VIII shows a Federal Land Bank Stock with a transfer procedure. 
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JOINING A NEW OR Dl FFERENT COOPERATIVE 

A dialogue similar to the foilowiny, might have taken place in any high school between any 
two students who mav or may not be members of an existing organization. In this instance, 
it took place between two delegates as they drove homeward after attending a county (state) FFA 
meet i no., 

John Delegate: "Y'know, if we just had more money we could put on a much better FFA pro- 
gram and then we would be able to win some of the chapter awards like 

chapter." 

Joe Alternate: "Yeah, maybe become a Gold Medal Chapter and get a lot of recognition. Maybe 
a trip to the National Convention at Kansas City." 

John: "We've got just as good members and just as much interest as some of those other chapters 

that received awards. Did you notice how chapter got credit for cooperative 

activities which were also money making schemes?" 

Joe: "They sure did. It makes sense to kill two birds with one stone and that's what we should 
try to do next year." 

A few days later at school. 

Joe: "I've got it! I've got it!" 

John: "Got what?" 

Joe: "An idea, what else? You remember what we talked about making money for the chapter 
through a cooperativt"? Well, did you see the article in the Farm Magazine about raising 
Guinea fowl? Here it is. (See Figure 4.) Read it and see what you think." 

John: (after reading) "Well, if the Poultry Specialist at Ohio State University thinks there is a 
chance to make money, we might try it. You notice he states here 'An enterprising producer 
could create a lucrative business raising Guinea fowl, if he took pains to establish the market 
as his production developed." 

"This is something really great. We would be the first in and make a lot of money." 

Joe: 'I'll take it up under New Business at the next meeting. You get some copies made of this 
article to pass out to all the members so that they will know whet's cooking." 

What do you think of the article? Of Joe's idea? 


When the matter is brought up in the FFA meeting, what questions would you ask? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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Figuie 4. 

Guinea fowl for profit 
— may be possible 


By S. P. Touchburn 

OSU Poultry Department 

I AST FALL I returned from sab- 
batical leave in France, having 
spent a year conducting research at 
the poultry research station of the 
National Institute for Agricultural 
Research located near Tours. During 
the year I visited many commercial 
operations. But will share with you 
my impressions upon visiting a 


guinea fowl production unit. To me, 
it represents an exciting, unique de- 
velopment in poultry production. 

Most of us remember flocks of a 
few guinea fowl roaming freely on 
the farm, roosting in trees, serving 
little else than as decorations or as 
"watchdogs" by raising an awful din 
when strangers approached. In 


France (and Italy) guinea fo^'/l pro- 
duction was recently develop id on a 
commercial scRle. That is a far cry 
from what I would ever imagine pos- 
sible. 

The organization I visited is al- 
most certainly the largest in the 
world. It is an integrated breeder 
flock and hatchery enterprise Mih 
a production exceeding eight million 
keets (baby guineas) a year. All of 
this has developed in less than ten 
years. Much of the success is due to 
the cooperation between the pro- 
ducer and government researchers 
through the liaison of an extension 
specialist. This led to the discovery 
that egg production of guinea hens 
housed in cages was vastly supe- 
rior to that in floor-housed birds. 
They also learned that techniques of 
artificial insemination which had 


been developed for chickens applied 
equally well to guinea fowl. 

This operation maintains 70-80,000 
hens in production year-'round. The 
hens lay for nine months, producing 
150 eggs each. Fertility and hatch- 
ability levels of 90 and 80 percent, 
respectively, result in an average 
yield of 110 keets per hen. The hens 
are kept in modern poultry houses in 
three -tiered laying cages four to six 
to a ca?e. similar to commercial egg- 
producing chickens. The males are 
similarly housed in a separate part 
of the building. Two men inseminate 
4,400 hens per week while caring for 
the birds and collecting eggc. All- 
pullet flocks are used because pro- 
duction in the second year falls to 70 
percent of that in the first year. 

Day-old keets sell for 25 to 40 
cents, depending on season and con- 
tract. They reach a weight of 2.6 
pounds at 10 to 11 weeks of age and 
generally sell for 32 cents per pound 
live weight. They have a dressi .g 
yield of 80 percent which equals or 
surpasses that of broiler chickens. 
By 10 or 11 weeks of age the males 
and females do not differ in body 


Guinea hen and keets. 


weight (an advantage to the proces- 
sor), but adult females weigh 3.90 
pounds and the males, which are 
smaller weigh 3.63 pounds. 

Guinea fowl respond dramatically 
to genetic selection, since they rep- 
resent an untapped pool of genetic 
variability. Research is likewise just 
beginning to determine the nutrient 
requirements of this newly-exploited 
member of the poultry family. 

In France, dressed guinea fowl is 
available in butcher shops and su- 
permarkets throughout the year and 
its consumption ranks second after 
chicken and ahead of turkey. The 
meat is prized for its slightly 
"gamey" flavor and is an ever- 
popular restaurant dinner. Much of 
this popularity results directly from 
a cooperative advertising campaign 
sponsored by the producers. 


In our affluent American society 
there is room for a greater diversity 
in the luxury foods category. I be - 
lieve an cjnterprisi n g producer could 
cr eate a lucrative business raising 
guinea fo wl if he topic pain sjto es_- 
tabli sh the market as his production 
develo ped. 
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It is not intended that Guinea fowl be proposed or considered by every chapter. Rather, it 
is hoped that this will stimulate each chapter or group to examine what it already is doing in 
cooperatives and come up with something better, perhaps Guinea fowl, perhaps citrus, perhaps: 
(your own idea) 


riguro 5 gives an account of ho'/v the Drummond, Oklahoma Cooperative grew and sold 
2.5 million pounds of a highly salable food resource last year. This cooperative would never 
have been formed several years ago if the members had rejected the proposal because it was some- 
thing new and different. If you feel that Guinea fowl are "far out" (esoteric) what do you think 
about mung beans (used 'n chop suey)? 


What action should be taken before the chapter decides — to go ahead with the Guinea fowl 
Production Cooperative, to substitute another or to drop it? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


How will you vote when the question is called for? Why 


It the decision is affirmative, but the vote is close and you are in the minority, what will you 
do? (Place an X in the appropriate column for each question.) 


1. Support the chapter project with money for operating capital? 

2. Contribute your time to the project but not risk any money. 

3. Ask your father (or a business man) to help provide the capital to 
get started by: 

a. buying shares of stock. 

b. co-sign a note to the bank to secure the capital necessary. 


YFS 

NO 
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Figure 5. Mung beans. (Courtesy The Furrow) 


PHOTOS: WAYNFBURKART 



Convinced that they have a lot more than a catch crop now, farmers 
in the Drummond, Okla., area have invested heavily in mung bean 
processing and storage facilities. Mung beans from the Drummond 
Co-op are sold directly to food processors and restaurants through- 
out North America. Co-op manager Bill Reiswig, backed up by 
growers Carl Mack, Ira Ott, Ken Marney, and Josh Bingham, is 
shown in front of the recently completed processing complex. 



4. See how many orders for Guinea fowl you can get in anticipation of 
production? 

a. from family and friends? 

b. from strangers? 

5. Ask teachers and school mates to buy Guinea fowl because: 

a. they are something different. 

b. they are better than chicken or turkey. 

c. they will cost iess than other meat. 

d. they are produced by a cooperative which should be supported. 

e. students need to learn about the cooperative way of doing 
business. 

f. the money will be used to support other worthwhile chapter 
activities. 

g. some other reason you think of and is not mentioned above. 


6. Decide that there is a real economic need for a supply of Guinea 
fowl and the chapter can earn money through the labor of the 
students even though the return per hour would be less than they 
would receive if they worked for wages: 

a. on a farm. 

b. as part-time help in town. 

After serious consideration, what do you feel are the chances for success of the Guinea 
fowl project? (Give some reasons for your appraisal in complete sentences.) 
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Do you feel that some similar thought process and interplay of group dynamics should be 

followed by any student group considering some economic business activity? 

If yes, what would be the probable affect on the student cooperatives with which you are 
acquainted? (Use the form at the top of the next page, inserting your choice of a, b, c, d or e in the right 
hand column.) 

Would not have been organized. 
If organized would be successful. 

Would only be successful if students donated their time. 

Would not be successful if students were paid as much for their time as they would 
earn in other jobs. 

Would fail after organization and attempted operation. 


a 
b. 
c. 
d. 
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Name of Cooperative 

Type of Product of Service 

Probable Affect 

1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 




As a delegate to consider revising the FFA Chapter Contest (or similar activity in other high 
school organizations), how would you react to a proposal that: 

1. Only economic business activities be considered in the section of the report on cooper- 
ation? Why? 


2. Only business activities which showed a net profit after students were paid (received 

credit) for their labor, would be considered in making Gold Medal awards? 

Why? 


WHY COOPERATIVES SUCCEED OR FAIL 

The circumstances needed to insure success of a cooperative are well-known and will be 
studied in detail in later units of this student manual. They can be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Founded on a necessity which is recognized by the potential members. 

2. Leadership by idea men with vision and insight as to what needs to be done and how 
it can be accomplished (continuity of leadership equally important with initial input). 

3. Adequate equity capital provided by members. 

4. Members keep themselves informed and participate in decisions on policy issues (e.g. 
plant expansion, new ventures). 

5. Managers accept the challenge for success or failure. 

6. Business aspects are separated - legislative, social or idealogical considerations. 

7. Capacity to change to meet changing conditions; 

At this time, it may be well to take a brief look at what should be avoided when new cooper- 
atives are proposed for student participation. Almost everyone recognizes that cooperatives (as 
one of the four ways of doing business) have accomplished much over the years, particularly by 
reducing costs through competition, increasing returns through bargaining, and providing needed 
"les and technologies. All this has occurred in spite of the continued record of f::ilure among 
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individual cooperatives over the years.'' [It is presumed that the other three forms • indlviduofly owned 
business, partnerships, and corporations have been previously studied. If you need a quick review on the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of each, spend ten minutes going over Figure 6, reading first from top to bottom in the 
left hand column and then left to right for each of the other four columns.] 

It is safe to say that almost all cooperatives in existence today have had major changes in 
their objectives, method of operations, or both. This is probably good as the alternative would, 
in all probability, have been failure, merger or dissolution. 

The old cliche that "People do not plan to fail, they merely fail to plan" is particularly 
applicable to cooperatives. Wouldn't it be better to find rut the possibility of success, before 
organizing a cooperative, rather than add one more to the long list of failures. A cooperative can 
be a success but consideration must be given befn/e organizing rather than after they fail. 

With this in mind, let us consider what experience has Fhown necessary to promote success, 
and analyze the cause of failures. 

To be successful over a long period of time a cooperative, particularly a business cooperative, 
must improve the economic position of its members in some way. This means increasing the 
income from products sold, saving money or improving the quality of items purchased at the 
same cost, and/or providing some new or better service. 

A cooperative, to be successful, must do more for its member/users than existing agencies 
(including other cooperatives as well as individually owned business, partnerships, or corpor- 
ations) and be prepared to keep this up for a long period of time. The critical time is shortly after 
organization when competing agencies usually lower prices, shave margin of profit, and/or pro- 
vide better service in order to protect their position in the market. 

A cooperative should lead rather than follow other businesses in the field in which it oper- 
ates; this leadership should be recognized by the member/stockholder. 

There are some things a cooperative (or any form of business) cannot do; for this reason it 
should not be organized if its success in the eyes of the member/patron depends on: 

1. Setting prices without control of a major portion (monopoly) of its supply (e.g. milk 
marketing). 

2. Guaranteeing the cost of production. (There is no control over individual producer's 
efficiency or the weather.) 

3. Eliminating the functions of the middle man - a cooperative can take over one or more 
of the middle man's functions and perhaps do them cheaper but cannot eliminate them 
(e.g. donate time as with the FFA or other students co-op's). 

4. Force (coerce) members to patronize or go along with the cooperative against their 
will (e.g. withhold products from market or buy only what the co-op has to offer). 

In the last analysis, a cooperative may be successful because in the beginning it is different 
and holds promise for the member/patrons. However, it must have the business ability tooperoie 
profitably and satisfy its users, or succumb to competition in our free enterprise economy. 

The ability of the manager is frequently the determining factor in success or failure. A good 
manager may be able to overcome obstacles for a weak cooperative while a poor one sometimes 
causes a strong organization to lose its effectiveness. 

Before starting a cooperative (or any) business, the major question which will determine 

O 

The record of failure among other forms of business ventures is even worse than cooperatives. 
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Figure 6. Methods of 6o\nq business in a free enterprise society. 
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eventual success or failure is "economic need." If this exists, it may succeed. If it does not, it will 
eventually fail. Economic need does not depend on the notion (wishful thinking) of one person 
or a group of persons. Facts are needed and should be assembled and objectively studied before 
organizing.^ 

The following questions should be researched before, not after organization: 

1. Wiil the volume of business which can be initially secured and maintained over a long 
period of *ime be adequate? 

2. Can financing be secured at costs the organization can afford? 

3. Can efficient management be hired and kept at what the co-op can afford to pay? 

4. Can the co-op meet the competition when the other forms of business unite against it, 
as can be expected. 

5. Will the membership subordinate individual interest when differences of opinion 
develop with the manager or Board of Directors (e.g. hours of operation or number of 
brands of dairy feed to stock). 

It would be an unusual community which has not had one or more failures by cooperatives. 
Your parents or neighbors may be able to assist, if you have no personal knowledge, in 
completing the following chart. 


LOCAL ( SCHOOL, COMMUNITY, OR COUNTY) COOPERATIVES 
WHICH HAVE NOT BEEN SUCCESSFUL 


Name of Cooperative 

Type of Operation 

Your opinion on the probable 
cause of failure listed in order 
of importance. (Insert numbers*) 











* 1. Insufficient volume of business. 

2. Not enough capital (equity) particularly at the beginning. 

3. Lack of credit (too mucfi debt) or the high cost of financing (interest, fees, etc.). 

4. Inefficient management (either the manager or the Board of Directors, or both). 

5. Loss of membership loyalty or patronage. 

6. Other: (your reaction). 


^It is presumed that the 10 marketing functions of buying, standardizing, transporting, selling, packaging, 
risk taking, market information, financing, storage, processing, etc. have been previously studied. Each market 
function will eventually be done by a business firm wiiich can do it most efficiently, whether a cooperative or 
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Figure 7. Many FFA chapters handle 
citrus. It may be a cooperative activity 
or an economic cooperative depending 
on how it is organized. Can you explain 
the difference to your parents oi 
neighbors? 



YOUR REACTION 


Having completed Unit I, what is your feeling about cooperation and cooperatives? Has 
there been any change in your thinking as a student about the cooperatives in your daily life? 
Try your hand at putting your thoughts on paper. One paragraph is enough, (If you have diffticulty 
in getting started or would prefer an alternative, write a paragraph on "The Importance of Equity and D^i^'inthe 
Success of a Cooperative." Should you finish before the rest of the class, your teacher will undoubted-ly^'ve you 
extra credit for doing both paragraphs.) 


Just in case you did not realize it, these one or two paragraphs were your examination (test) 
for this unit. Now that you have completed Unit I, what grade do you feel you should receive 
considering classroom participation and field trips, as well as the test? 

Circle and insert + or - where appropriate: A B C D E 


Your teacher will make his appraisal of your work and then you can compare. The chances 
'"re that there won't be more than a 10 percent difference in your judgments. 


'-^ '0 L ' C T I 0 \' ■^'^T^ : 7 3 
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The Cover Page 

The artist's concept indicates that students may visualize co-ops as a whole or focus on the 
con^modity or service they provide. Actually, a student may visualize a specific cooperative he 
knows about rather than project by commodity or service (example: Production Credit rather 
than Farm Credit). 
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PREFACE 


Although this Student Manual was prepared primarily for use on the secondary school level, 
it is realized that there may not be sufficient time to cover everything during the high school 
course. Some of the units may purposely be reserved for use with Young Farmer classes or other 
out-of-school groups. However, it is hoped that all 11th and 12th grade Agricultural ErJucation 
students wiil complete at least Units I, II, and lil. Two weeks of formal study would seem to be 
a minimum. 

The units are designed to progress according to th^i time available and the individual need or 
interest warrants. Each unit is complete. Although only Unit I is covered, students will have a 
working knowledge of cooperatives commensurate with the time and effort expended. 

It is believed that stud3nts and teachers can proceed with the units without a text or teach- 
ing guide. In a study of cooperatives, as well as many other areas of agriculture, there may not be 
one correct solution for any problem situation. For this reason, students should respond as they 
see fit, rather than attempt to find the "right answer." 

It is much more important for students to individually interpret questions and resolve them 
in terms of their own situations, rather than strive for uniformity among the class. 

Discussions with classmates as individuals or as a teacher-directed class is to be encouraged, 
having in mind the ever present problem of total exploration versus efficient use of time. 

The self-grading proposal at the end of each unit may be used as the students and teachers 
see fit. Teachers and students are encouraged to jointly develop the points to be considered in 
grading (with the relative weighting of each) upon the completion of Unit I. 

Although the writer has no feeling that his judgment on rating individual performance should 
be more than a "point of departure" for class consideration, it is as follows: 


1. Evidence of thinking and understanding 40 

2. Evidence of additional search and research outside 
the manual and classroom (family - neighbors - 

cooperative directors, managers, employers) 20 

3. Quality of responses in manual 10 

4. Completenessof responses in manuel 10 

5. Participation in discussion with: 

- classmates as individuals with the teacher only 
as a resource person 

- class as a whole under the teacher's direction 20 


If a student is not satisfied with his or her grade or the way in which it was determined 
they may go back to the objectives at the beginning of each unit. If the student can actually 
perform the actions as stated, the degree of competence should determine the grade. 

J. H. Lintner 
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COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THF, COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


UNIT TITLES 

Unit I. Onnge Students Look At Cooperatives In Their Daily Lives, 24 pages. 

UnitM. Rose Students Look At Coopt^atives As They Will Affect Their Lives Ten 
Years Hence, 24 pages. 

Unit III. Yellow How Are Cooperatives Organized? 20 pages. 

Unit IV. Lime Are Rochdale Principles Applicable In Today's Cooperatives? 8 pages. 

UnitV. Olive What Are Cooperative Members' Responsibilities? 25 copies. 

Unit VI. Red Should I Serve As a Director or Officer of a Cooperative? 27 pages. 

Unit VII. Green The Manager's Role and Responsibility in a Successful Cooperative, 

12 pages. 

Unit VIII. Aqua The Legal Basis For Cooperatives, 34 pages. 
Unit IX. Gray How Should Cooperatives Be Taxed? 17 pages. 

Unit X. Bronze Discovering Problems in Cooperative Operations and Taking Appropriate 
Action, 15 pages. 

Unit X, page X-16 The Challenge. 
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II. STUDENTS LOOK AT COOPERATIVES 
AS THEY MAY AFFECT THEIR LIVES TEN YEARS HENCE 


While in high school students consider almost everything they experience from two points 
of view simultaneously: 

1 . How it affects them at the present time. 

2. How it will affect them after graduation, ten or more years in the future. 

The same is true of cooperation and participation in cooperatives. While in high school you 
are primarily interested in student cooperatives which usually serve only a limited number of 
people and do not involve large financial outlay. It is hoped that this experience will better pre- 
pare you for participation in cooperatives later on in life. Let's begin right now by anticipating 
what you need to know which will make your future experience more meaningful. 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

As the result of your study and class participation in this unit, you should be able to do 
the following: 

1. Anticipate your future needs and explore where cooperative help can be found. 

2. Identify the forms of cooperation that will be available to the individual after he finishes 
high school. 

3. Anticipate individual involvement in cooperatives later on in life and be prepared to make 
correct decisions as to the role you may take as a user (patron), member, employee, 
manager, director, etc. of an existing cooperative or as an organizer of a new cooperative. 

4. Describe the role of cooperatives in a free competitive society (capitalism) com. ^red to 
other forms of government. 

5. Describe the difference between a system of government and an economic system (e.g. 
democracy and capitalism). 

ADULT COOPERATIVES (IN OHIO) 

As a result of your study and activity so far you should now have the "feel" of what 
cooperatives will be available to you later on in life in contrast with those you engaged in as a 
student. 

You will note that major cooperatives are "big business" involving many people with great 
financial status. They usually are statewide, regional, and sometimes national in scope. Cooper- 
atives are frequently involved in more than one commodity or service. Some tend to duplicate in 
function and appear to compete rather than supplement each others purpose and efforts. 

The length of time cooperatives have been organized or doing business is not always indica- 
tive of their importance; it does not necessarily mean that newer organizations will not be formed 
when the need is felt by enough people. 

The Ohio Council of Farmer Cooperatives lists in alphabetical order the following as 
member organizations: 
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Farm Insurance Mutuals of Ohio 


Landmark, Inc. 



LANDMARK 


Louisville Bank for Cooperatives 
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Nationwide Insurance Companies 


NATIONWIDE 
INSURANCE 


rj ANIMAL INDUSTRY h 


NOBA, Inc. 


Ohio Agricultural Marketing Association 




Oiiio Farmers Inc. (Fostoria) 


Ohio Federation of Federal Land Bank Associations 





Ohio Federation of Production Credit Associations 


Ohio Milk Producers Federation 
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Ohio Potato Growers Association 


Ohio Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc. 




Ohio State Grange 


Ik 


Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative Association 


OHIO WOOLGROWERS 



Producers Livestock Association 


PRODUCERS 

Livestock Assn. 


Ohio Council of Farmer Cooperatives 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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What do you know about each of these organizations? Is this present knowledge sufficient 
for you to decide whether you should become a member or user (patron) of the local affiliate 
in the future? If so, please proceed with the worksheet on page 11-6. 

If you need more information before making a tentative decision, ask your teacher for help. 
He may: (1) hold a class discussion to make use of the combined knowledge of the group; 
(2) have an individual class member make a five minute report on those cooperatives not 
presently understood; or if available, (3) provide information sheets similar to the one shown in 
Figure 2 for the cooperative you are interested in. 

A brief account of the Ohio Council of Farmer Cooperatives and the operations of each of 
its member organizations will be found in the front pages of the directory prepared by Dr. Charles 
H. Ingraham, Extension Economist, College of Agriculture, The Ohio State University and 
Consultant-Coordinator for the OCFC. Your teacher probably has a copy or will secure one or 
more through the Extension Service or the County Co-op Council Chairman, representative, or 
contact for the Ohio Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

There are a number of cooperatives you may know about which are not members of the 
Ohio Council. Please list these in the lower portion of the worksheet (page 11-6) and indicate 
your judgment in possible involvement in the future. Do not include any which are not business 
cooperatives. 


FigfiTe 1. When this Association of Proi;iucers added transportation to price negotiation, it became a marketing 
rather than a bargaining co-op (refer to Unit I, page 1-6). This is an example of adding an additional marketing 
function rather than first stage processing since this co-op does not own a plant. 
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FUTURE INTEREST IN COOPERATIVES 


Namf of Cooperatives 
Belonging to Ohio Council 

Tentative Decision 
To Participate After 
Leaving School 

Major Reason For This 

Yes 

No 

Tentative Decision 

Central Ohio Breeding Assc. 




Columbus Fruit & Vegetable 
Cooperative Assc, Inc. 




Farm Insurance Mutuals of 
Ohio 




Landmark, Inc. 




Louisville Bank for Cooperatives 




Nationwide Insurance Company 




NOBA, Inc. 




Ohio Agricultural Marketing 
Assn. 




Ohio Farmers, Inc., (Fostoria) 




Ohio Federation of Federal 
Land Bank Associations 




Ohio Federation of Production 
Credit Associations 




Ohio Milk Producers Federation 




Ohio Potato Growers Assn. 




Ohio Rural Electric Co-op, Inc. 




Ohio State Grange 




Ohio Wool Growers Co-op Assn. 




Producers Livestock Assnriatinn 




OTHER CO-OPS (Insert Name, 


may be local 

5 or affiliates) 
































CENTRAL OHIO COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS, INC.' 

A bargaining and marlceting association for dairy farmers 

PURPOSE: To act as a bargaining agent for individual dairy farmer members. 

To market milk and provide the highest Income for all members under existing market conditions. 

OBJECTIVES AND SERVICES PERFORMED: 

To guarantee a market for member milk. 
To assure payment for milk sold. 

To provide an accurate butterfat sampling and testing program for members. 

To offer for sale dairy production supplies and equipment. 

To provide market information for members. 

To assure the best use of milk according to its economic value. 

To provide an advertising, promotion and research program for milk and dairy products. 
To provide skilled representation in state and national legislation. 

To broaden the market influence through affiliation with Central Valley Milk Jnc, Ohio Milk 
Producers Federation, Great Lakes-Southern Milk, Inc., Associated Reserve Standby Pool 
Cooperative and National Milk Producers Federation. 

COCMP organizedjn 1939, a merger of Columbus Milk Producers and Scioto Valley Milk Producers. Other 
mergers and consolidation came in 1962 with Ross Co. Milk Producers, 1968 with Marietta-Athens Milk 
Producers and 1969 with Pickaway Dairy Cooperative Association. 

COCMP provides management riervices and working arrangements with Scioto Co. Milk Producers Association, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and our federated groups (Ohio Milk Producers Federation, Great Lakes-Southern Milk, Inc., 
Associated Reserve Standby Pool Cooperative and National Milk Producers Federation). 

COCMP provides business and supply offices at: 

Columbus, Ohio, 519 E. Eleventh Ave. 

Marietta, Ohio, 1035 Greene St. 

Athens, Ohio, 35 Elliott St. (producer supplies) 
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^Sample of "Handout" material usually available upon application to any co-op vwhich is a member of the Ohio Council, 
^ "material will provide ready orientation for those casually interested and detailed study where a prospective member is 


concerned with the operations as indicated by the finan'^al statement. 
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Figure 2. Continued. 

The latest financial statement (1st quarter • Dec. 1, 1971 through Feb. 29, 1972) shows assets as follows: 

Cash assets $ 263,718.41 

Other assets (milk payroll) 1,916,741.48 


Fixed assets 334,979.81 


Liabilities: 

Current (milk payroll) $2,007,123.07 

Reserves 67,356.14 

Capital Stcck 252,246.69 

Surplus capital 61 ,568. 1 8 

Surplus (earned) 39,906.24 

Revolving certificates 71,526.04 

Undistributed savings 15,71 3,34 


$2,515,439.70 


Latest fiscal period Dec. 1, 1970 through Nov. 30, 1971. 


$2,515,439.70 


Assets $2,599,047.73 

Operating Statement - Income 688,971.18 

Expenses 644,592.71 

Allocated to "A"Stock 21,706.38 
Net savings allocated to cash 

and patronage certificates 22,672.09 

Net Savings 44,378.47 

C0CI\A5* had on January 1, 1972, 1,355 members. The area covered by COCMP is divided into 11 districts, with 
each district divided into advisory council units. There are 11 directors and 54 councilmen. The Board of 
Directors meets at least monthly and the Advisory Council meets quarterly. 

Directors are elected for a two year term at a district election meeting held in their district. Directors are eligible 
only if they have served as an advisory councilman for one full year and within a five year period. 

All members are eligible to serve as an advisory councilman and are elected yearly at the district election meeting. 

COCMP operates on a one member one vote principle. The member is assessed a fee of BVi^ per cwt. for operation 
of the association plus Vz^ per cwt. to be issued in Class "A" preferred stock plus any advertising and promotion 
voted by the membership (44: per cwt, at present time). All members sign a membership agreement and pay $1.00 
for one share of common stock. 

Any income over expenses Is allocated to the member according to the amount of milk marketed during the 
period with 20 percent of cash and the remainder as a patronage certificate. 

Patronage certificates are rotated on a five year basis. 

The association does not pay Interest on shares of stock but allocates any savings in patronage certificates. 
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At this time you may have some questions about the Ohio Council. These may include: 

When was it organized? What is its major purpose? How is it financed? 

What action would I take if I were a member of a cooperative which did not belong 
to the OCFC? 

How does each cooperative in which you are interested meet the three criteria for a 
cooperative listed on page I - 10 of Unit I? 

The best way to find out would be to invite tfie county (district) co-op council chairman 
to come to your class. He represents the OCFC in providing leadership for the cooperative educa- 
tional programs. You or your teacher may already know the person but since they usually change 
each year, you may have to do some inquiring. This chairman usually is a manager of one of the 
co-ops but may be one of the directors. 

If no member of your class c;an identify the current chairman, let's have a little contest to 
see who can find out first. There will be no prizes but it will be a challenge.* Your teacher prob- 
ably will have a better opinion of your interest in cooperatives if you come up with the right 
person. When you find out, insert his name, etc. here. 

Name: Title: 

Co-op he represents: 

Address: 

*There is a true story about two millionaires who owned steam boats in the early days of our country. 
One challenged the other to a race from New Orleans to St. Louis for a $100,000 wager. The other refused 
unless it was $200,000. It kept going up until finally the race was held for 5^ cash and a million dollars worth of 
glory. 

Can you think of an example In which people do things because they want to - rather than 
for a prize. If so, share it with others below: 


In addition to finding out who is the present county chairman, see if you can find out the 
following about the county cooperative council. 

Meetings held (time and place) > — 

Last meeting helci Number attending 

Educational programs sponsored in the last 12 months: 

1. 

2. 

Are minutes kept? 

How is the program financed (place an X for applicable statement)? 
1. Dues paid in advance 



Costs assessed afterward 
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I f you are unable to get your questions answered about the Ohio Council of Farmer Cooper- 
atives through personal contact the following may be of interest. 

The member cooperatives realize that there must be a continuous program of informing and 
educating everyone about what is going on in this cooperative method of doing business in our 
free enterprise society. Cooperatives can do some of this within their own organizations but much 
can be done better by considering cooperatives "across-the-board." 

The Ohio Council operates through ten work areas (districts) which are identical with the 
Extension Area Centers. A member of the Board of Trustees is assigned to lead each area and 
assist in the development of county and area programs. This assignment includes the selection of 
county chairman elected by the co-ops in the county, and the area chairman elected by the 
county chairmen. As with any organization some counties and some areas do better than others. 

Many counties have a monthly luncheon meeting where the managers of each co-op get to 
know each other better and informally consider mutual problems. Such meetings provide an 
opportunity to plan and coordinate educational programs. 

Area meetings of county chairmen are usually not held on a scheduled basis, but the chair- 
man works closely with the consultant-coordinator of the OCFC in providing information from 
the counties and disseminating information from the Council. There is an annual meeting of the 
OCFC and the Board of Trustees which meets quarterly. 

As an adult, you will be interested in knowing how the cooperative(s) to which you may 
belong, participate in the county councils, area meetings and annual meetings of the OCFC. 

With over 200 cooperatives in Ohio, you may wonder why only 17 are members of the 
OCFC.^ In most instances, only the parent organization belongs. For example. Landmark, Inc. 
represents all of the 86 county Farm Bureau Cooperative Associations and pays all of the dues 
for these organizations. 



Figure 3. The Marysville Yards of the Producers Livestock Association opened in 1971 - other auction markets 
are located at: Bucyrus, Coshocton, Delta, Eaton, Findlay, Greensville, Hillsboro, Lancaster, Mt. Vernon, 
Springfield, Wapakoneta, Washington Court House, Wilmington in Ohio and Vincennes and Ft. Wayne in Indiana. 

The Marysville auction is the newest of 22 facilities operated by the Ohio cooperative. It is an attractive 
steel and concrete building with more than 46,000 square feet under roof and an additionaJ 8,000 square feet 
in outside livestock pens. 

Members of the cooperative pay no dues. A charge for services rendered is made and at the end of each 
year alt savings over actual operating expenses are prorated back to each person who had made use of marketing 
or related services. 


In 1968, there were 216 cooperatives in Ohio according to Dr. Martin A. Abramson, Deputy Administra- 
Farmer Cooperative Service, USDA. 
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YOUR INVOLVEMENT IN COOPERATIVES IN THE FUTURE 

In Unit I, page 1-11, you were asked to make a preliminary decision on personal involve- 
ment in cooperatives in your own community. Let's go deeper into the role you may take, in 
anticipation of your involvement after leaving school. 

1. USER (PATRON) 

When you buy or sell as an adult, you may care to give more weight to: 

a. What cooperatives in general have done to increase returns and lower prices by 
providing competition in the past. 

b. What would happen if the cooperatives went out of business and the competition 
presently supplied was withdrawn. 

c. What new technology have cooperatives made available to you which otherwise 
probably would not have been provided. 

Consider yourself as a non member. Suppose that bailing twine (or any item which you 
need) of the same quality at the same price was available from a cooperative or an old line 
company. Where would you buy? 

Why? 


2. MEMBER (STOCKHOLDER) 

The best way to support cooperatives and benefit from memberships is to pay a member- 
ship fee or buy a share of stock. ^ However, there is a painless way you may prefer as an adult. 
This would be to patronize a cooperative which credits non members with the amount of patron- 
age refund until they accumulate enough to earn a membership or share of stock. In this way, 
you automatically become a member. 

Once a member, what are your privileges and responsibilities? Here are some of them: 

a. Co-op members own their business and receive the benefits. They, rather than the 
manager or Board of Directors, control it and are the key to whether it is profit- 
able or not. 

b. Members provide their proportionate share of the capital. When money has to be 
borrowed, each individual must bear his proportionate share of the added cost of 
doing business. This is necessary because of the interest paid on borrowed capital. 

c. Every policy making decision affects each member's operation. Members acting as 
a group may withdraw authority previously delegated to the Board of Directors or 
manager. (Members cannot revoke contracts previously made.) As an individual, 
a member needs to be informed and active in order to work with other members 
to insure that the co-op will operate properly. 

d. Members join a cooperative for mutual benefit. Maximum material benefit results 
only when each member provides maximum patronage of all services which fit his 
operations. 


^ . Membership in a farm credit association is automatic upon securing a loan. 
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e. Each member must bear his share of the risks in proportion to his equity and 
patronage. Co-ops should set aside resources to cover possible losses (e.g. uncol- 
lectible debts). There is no risk or personal liability other than the membership 
fee or stock purchased but if a co-op does not make money the patronage refund 
(dividend) is reduced. 

f. Since the cost of doing business must be paid before there is a patronage refund 
(dividend), members should provide their share of operating costs in direct 
proportion to their patronage. 

g. It is not enough merely to join. Each member has an obligation to maintain the 
cooperative especially by: 

(1) Reading and understanding the copy of the by-laws given him when he 
becomes a member. 

(2) Continuing to support during temporary adverse conditions (e.g. a price war). 

(3) Bringing in new members. 

(4) Taking suggestions and criticisms to Boards of Directors or membership 
meetings (annual or special) rather than merely/ griping, 

(5) Accepting the majority rule principle on policy decisions even when in 
personal disagreement with the other members. 

(6) Serving on the Board of Directors or committees when asked to do so. 

After reflecting on a member's status indicated above, will you be willing to accept them as 
an adult? Yes No (circle) 

List the number of any of the above which you cannot accept and briefly explain your 
position. 


Do you feel everyone is qualified to become a member just because he has the money to buy 
a membership or share of stock? Yes No 


3. DIRECTOR 

Once a member, the next adult step open to you is to become one of the Boa^d of Directors. 
Before accepting a nomination there are three (or four) documents with which you should 
become familiar and every cooperative should have: 

The Charier (or Articles of Incorporation) under which the cooperative was 
organized. 

The By-laws (or Code of Regulations) which set forth the duties of the Board of 
Directors. 

A code of ethics which clarify authority exercised by the Board as a whole or by 
individual Board members, and general rules concerning the conduct of the busi- 
ness particularly relationships with the members, the manager, and the employees. 
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Figure 5.The Central Ohio Breeding Association is a cooperative which serves members but also sells semen to 
private inseminators to increase the volume of sales and reduce costs. 
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d. A policy manual in which decisions of the Board on recurring situations are 
rficorded so that thfiy will be followed in future similar situations without taking 
up time in Board meetings. 

More time will be devoted to developing these documents in Unit III, but for the present, 
let's concentrate on the part of the by-laws covering the duties of the Board of Directors. 

Your teacher has probably already secured a copy of the by-laws for one or more cooper- 
atives. You may care to examine the one for a cooperative you are particularly interested in.^ 
When you examine a set of by-laws look for statements covering the following: 

(1) General supervision and control of the business including installation and 
operation of an accounting system which will properly record all business 
transactions and provide monthly and annual report? showing the correct 
status. 

(2) Employment of a manager, fixing his salary, defining his duties, delegation 
of authority and determining the responsibilities for which he will be 
accountable. Did you find this? Yes No (circle) 

(3) Hiring of other employees (operating, auditing, legal council, etc.) Did you 
find this? Yes No 

(4) Approve budgets, make periodic analyses of members' needs, forecasts of all 
phases of the operation and take timely action as indicated. Did you find 
this? Yes No 

(5) Maintain continuous control through (a) review of periodic reports (monthly 
and quarterly) of the general manager and treasurer, (b) comparing the 
current position with the previous report and the goals set up in the budget 
or other planning documents. Did you find this? Yes No 

(6) Provide for security bonds to cover the manager and employees (cost paid 
by the co-op). Did you find this? Yes No 

(7) Provide for insurance to cover property, stock, liability, and indemnification 
(protect board members from damage suits for improper action). Did you 
find this? Yes No 

(8) Select a depository (bank) for funds and determine the manner of receiving, 
depositing, and disbursing. Also power to change banks, persons signing or 
countersigning checks, etc. Did you find this? Yes No 

(9) Engage an auditor (competent, disinterested, public) to examine books and 
make an annual report directly to the Board of Directors and members at 
the annual meeting showing: 

(a) Balance sheet indicating the assets and liabilities of the cooperative. 

(b) Operating statement showing the cost of, receipts from, and gross 
margins of each of the major products and services; listing of all ex- 
penses; dividends paid; retained earnings and provision for taxes. Did 
you find this? Yes No 


If this is not convenient, you may use the example found in Legal Phases of Farmer Cooperatives, Infor- 
gj"**ion Bulletin, No. 66, Farmers Cooperative Service, USDA, usually found in the Ccunty Extension Offices. 
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(10) Handling members' suggestions and complaints sympathetically; keeping the 
membership informed on the affairs of the cooperative. Did you find this? 
Yes No 

(11) Any other item found which you feel is good or bad and would be of interest 
to the rest of the class. 


After considering the duties of a director, do you feel you might care to serve as an adult? 
Why or why not? 


There are two schools of thought on pay for directors. One is that they should receive 
adequate compensation in order to attract good men who will do a good job. This increases the 
cost and reduces the patronage returns to the members. The other is that the director should do 
this as a service for little or no compensation. In either case, there may be merit in limiting the 
length of time to insure that if it is good it will be passed around and if it is bad no one will suffer 
long. What is your judgment on the length of time an individual should serve as a director? (circle) 

3 years 5 years 1 0 years H ow marry? No limit 

Some cooperatives have no limit on the total years but specify that a director cannot serve 
more than two consecutive terms. Is this good or bad? Why? 


What do you feel an adult should receive for attending a monthly meeting? (circle) 

Stipend: $0 $2 $5 $10 $25 $100 How much? 

Mileage from home and return: 

None 8<t per mile 10<t per mile 154: per mile How much? 

Stipend only: Yes No 
Mileage only: Yes No 
Both stipend and mileage: Yes No 

You may care to discuss your appraisals with others in the c\assafter you have made them. 

The president and vice president are always members of the Board of Directors and elected 
from within this group. The secretary and treasurer may or may not be elected members of the 
Board of Directors as set forth in the by-laws. 

All the officers have responsibilities in addition to those for all directors which you may ov 
may not wish to undertake. These duties and responsibilities are set forth in the by-laws and are 
generally similar to those performed by the officers of any business. 

An officer may receive more compensation than a director as authorized by the Board of 
jJj^irectors or as set forth in the by-laws. This is usually limited to '.iie treasurer or secretary. 
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depending on the size of the cooperative and the amount of additional time required to perform 
their duties. However, under the Ohio Cooperative Marketing Act (Farnsworth-Green), no officer 
may receive a salary as a full time employee. 

Experience shows that the officers bear greater responsibility for the success of the cooper- 
atives. They hear more criticism and rarely receive credit for what is accomplished. In light of 
these facts, what is your present feeling about serving as an officer? 


Which office would you prefer to hold ten years hence? 
Why? 


5. MANAGER 

A co-op manager, perhaps more than any other individual, is responsible for the success of 
the cooperative. He must sirnjltaneously solve all of the problems of operating the business on a 
day to day basis, and advise the Board of Directors on longer term projections. 

Under the former task, he will be concerned with sales promotion, purchasing, distribution, 
pricing, financing, personnel, accounting, and record keeping. Under the latter, he will prepare 
budgets, make periodic reports, projections, '^^commendations, or do anything expected or a 
counselor so that the Board and manager can work as a team. 

As an adult you may view the position of a manager in three different lights: 

a. From the position of a member of the Board of Directors \Nork\r\g hand in glove 
to insure the success of the cooperative. 

b. As a key employee responsible to the Board of Directors, yet constantly aware 
of your day to day relationship with the other employees on one hand and the 
users (patrons) on the other. 

c. As a member (stockholder) who is never quite sure whether the manager is doing 
the best possible job. You want to make suggestions for improvement of service, 
yet hesitate to take them up directly with the manager or through the Board of 
Directors. 

Regardless of which position you msy be in, you will be concerned with: 

a. How the manager gets hired and what qualifications he should have. 

b. What are his duties and responsibilities? 

c. What are his relationships with the Board of Directors, other employees and 
user/members? 

d. How is his work evaluated? 

In a well-run cooperative all of the above will be written down and available for ready 
! reference. 
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You may have discovered some of them when looking over the by-laws or the policy 
manual. There may be a written job description which is a separate document. 

From your previous contacts, did you find out enough about the manager's role? You may 
care to go back and re-examine documents or make further inquiry in order to complete the 
following for a cooperative you may have been studying. 

Ti %a CO-OP MANAGER'S JOB 


NAME OF COOPERATIVE (insert): 

FOUND 

NOT FOUND 

Qualifications and experience (age, education, farm background, work 
background, etc.) 



Authority to hire (and fire) subordinates (fix compensation, determine 
duties, delegate responsibility, etc.). 



Responsibility to train subordinates (set standards for performance, 
evaluate progress, raise wagej or salaries, etc.). 



fiesponsibility for purchasing, pricing, inventory control, etc. 



Responsibility for setting up and operating, accounting, reporting, and 
collection procedures. 



Responsibility for analyzing, foreca$.;ing and recommending action to 
the Board of Directors (e.g. building program). 



Rosponsibility for maintaining good member/patron relationships. 




6. EMPLOYEE 

Students in Agri-Business will have considered the pros and cons of working as a non- 
management employee and some may have had occupational experience in a cooperative. 

Ten years from now you may already be an employee of a cooperative, or as an adult who 
has started in another line of work, you may be offered an opportunity to work for wages or 
salary in a non-management position of a cooperative. Would you accept? Here are some of the 
things you should consider: 

a. Is there a job description or if not, how will I know what I am supposed to do 
and how much am I expected to accomplish in a given time? 

b. Who will I look to for training and supervision? 

c. How will I be compensated? 

(1) Money with or without incentive payments (commission or bonus). 

Q 

) ]C (2) Retirement benefits. 
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(3) Medical and hospital insurance. 

(4) Life !nsur?nca 

(5) Vacation, sick leave, etc. 

d. When and how will my work be evaluated? 

e. What are the opportunities for promotion? 

f. Will I be happy with working conditions and management? 

All of these factors apply whether the business is a cooperative or not. However, in a 
cooperative, greater emphasis must be placed on training employees to understand co-op prin- 
ciples. Employee morale Is vital to the success of any business, particularly cooperatives. 

A cooperative must have well trained personnel, not only in the technical side (sales, ware- 
house, delivery, bookkeeping, etc.), but, most important, in cooperative principles so t!iat he can 
educate and inform those whom he works with or customers he serves. 

An employee of a cooperative who does not believe in the cooperative way of doing business 
will not be happy; if many employees feel this way the morale will be poor. This will be apparent 
to the users (patrons) with a negative etfect. 

A good employee wants a program of information and training so that: (1) he gets satis- 
faction out of doing his job, (2) it makes him feel important to the success of the cooperative in 
which he has a vested interest as this is where he makes his living and looks for promotion. 

From your experience with employees of cooperatives perhaps you can think of an instance 
where it was evident that the individual was well trained in co-op principles and used this 
knowledge effectively. Please indicate and share it with your classmates. 


A federated cooperative handles 32% Dairy Feed manufactured by its parent company on 
which the local co-op receives a patronage refund. It also handles a proprietary brand of equal 
quality and price. As an employee how would you explain to a member (stockholder) why it is 
to his advantage to buy the former? 


If you prefer, develop this into a simple skit and role play with a classmate for the benefit 
of the class. 

In Unit I, page 1-11, you were asked to indicate your possible involvement in cooperatives 
which you studied or were familiar with. Now go back and see if you have a different appraisal 
from the view point of an adult, perhaps ten years from now. If you do please indicate by mark- 
ing with a red X or ? in the future set of boxes. Add the names of other cooperatives to the list, 
if you feel you will be involved with them as an adult. 

O 
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COOPERATIVES IN A FREE COMPETITIVE SOCIETY 

As an adult, you will repeatedly have to face up to a personal evaluation of the role which 
cooperatives do and should play in our present society. From your history, political science 
(Problems of American Democracy), and economics courses in school, as well as your experi- 
ence as part of a family engaged in agriculture or some other way of earning a living, you have 
been continuously exposed to the virtues and shortcomings of capitalism (as a way of doing 
business) and democracy (as a form of government). 

To many people, a cooperative is the ready solution to any imperfection in capitalism. In 
fact, some people would consider cooperatives as a separate economic system rather than a part 
of the capitalistic approach. 

Although you need not make a final commitment now, you may care to make some tenta- 
tive decisions on the following: 

• Are capitalism and democracy the same thing? Yes No (circle) 

• Are capitalism and the free enterprise system of economic the same thing? Yes No 

• Are cooperatives and cooperation possible only in a democracy? Yes No 

• Do cooperatives strengthen or weaken a free enterprise economy? Yes No 

• Should a single or a group of cooperatives attempt to influence change in society 
(government) as well as change in theeconc^ny? Yes No 

• Should cooperatives expect different treatment frorr. government than accorded other 
ways of doing business? Yes No 

• Can cooperatives solve problems for the society which other organizations have not 
been able to do? Yes No For the economy? Yes No 

To help you decide, the following are considered basic: 

1. An economic system is a set of controls (laws, customs and regulations) which deter- 
mines how the resources which are available to a group of people are utilized in the 
satisfaction of their needs and wants. 

2. These resources are controlled by: (a) individuals, (b) bu'iiness organizations (in'iludiing 
cooperatives) and (3) governments. 

3. Capitalism allows the most individual freedom in the use of resources. Communism 
or state socialism allows the least freedom with socialism, fascism and mixed systems 
(those containing elements of two or more-s>^stems operating at the same time within 
an economy) in between. 

4. In any economic system there are six basic features: 

a. Ownership of property. 

b. Initiation of enterprise. 

c. Economic incentives. 

d. A pricing mechanism. 

e. Market competition. 

f. The role of government in influencing the other five. 



Professor Ewell Roy has charted these factors as they are found in the five economic systems 
sting in the world today which is shown in Figure 6. 
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Figure 6. Comparisons of the Five Economic Systems. 
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LU 
X 

Individuals and 
governmunt. 

Individuals and 
government. 

Mixed. Some economic; 
some politicaL 

Mixed. $;ome economic; 
some politicaL 

None in heavy industry; 
competition otherwise; 
situations vary. 

Yes, but much depends 
on the influence and 
control of the govern- 
ment. 

COMMUNISM 

State owns 
everything. 

Only the state 
initiates enterprise. 

Economic incentive 
is severely limited. 

State planners and 
technicians set prices 
at their will. 

No one competes 
with the state. 

No. Cooperatives 
cannot exist because 
of the economic and 
political control of 
the state. 

SOCIALISM 

State owns basic 
industries; balance 
owned by individuals. 

State owns basic 
industries; free 
enterprise permitted 
elsewhere. 

Limited economic 
incentives are pro- 
vided; emphasis is 
on incentives other 
than profit. 

Free market prices 
do not predominate? 
state administered 
prices prevail. 

The state has no 
competition if it 
does not want it. 

Yes, in the consumer 
goods sector. 
No, in the producer 
goods sector. 

FASCISM 

Individual, but with 
state direction. 

Corporate structure 
emphasized. 
(Industry groups) 

Profit motive and 
state power are 
interrelated. 

Free market prices 
guide the economy 
if they fulfill the 
state's goals. 

The state fosters 
corporate monopoly 
as a means of 
political control. 

Yes. However, co- 
operatives are often 
rendered ineffective 
when they oppose 
the state. 

CAPITALISM 

Individual 

Individual, 
partnership, 
and corporate. 

Profit motive 
predominates; 
nonprofit motives 
supplem«?nt. 

Free market prices 
guide individuals and 
businesses in pro- 
ducing exchanging 
and consuming. 

Various types of 
enterprises compete, 
with the government 
as Watchdog. 

Yes. Cooperatives 
are truly consistent 
within capitalism. 

ITEM 

Ownership of 
property. 

Initiation of 
enterprise. 

Economic 
incentives. 

Pricing mechanism. 

Market competition. 

Can true cooperatives 
exist?^ 
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Take 15 minutes to go over Figure 6. Explore it as you see fit. Become thoroughly familiar 
with capitalism before proceeding to the other economic systems. 

It may help you to recall that perhaps the best example of each of the economic systems is: 

Capitalism - The United States of America 

Fascism - Hitler and Mussolini regimes in World War 1 1 

Socialism - England after World War 1 1 

Communism - Russia (Union of Soviet Republic) 

Mixed - Emerging countries particularly in Africa where the government approach 
socialism in control of railroads, heavy industry, and electrical power but leave 
agriculture and small industry to private ownership. It should be noted that 
once socialism is initiated in a mixed economy, it is more difficult to go back 
to private ownership than it is to move toward complete state ownership. 

Although we are primarily interested in cooperatives at this time, the fact that most farmers 
and Agri-Businessmen are entreprenuers makes it worthwhile to go over all of the market features 
of each of the economic systems. 

After your 15 minutes of study - go back over your responses on page 11-19 and make any 
changes you care to. 

Now see what you can do with the following questions: 

1. Which economic system allows the widest opportunity for individual action? 

The least? 

2. When must the state (society) restrict individual action? 


Give an example: 


3. Can true cooperatives exist in all economic systems? 

Under which system are cooperatives most effective? 

The least? _ 

4. What replaces the profit incentive of capitalism in other economic systems? 

and 

5. In Russia — the term cooperative is used to describe a group of farm families operating 
a large tract of land under a manager. This manager is appointed by the state using 
machinery supplied by the state, with any products above the assigned quota belonging 
to the group. Do you feel that this is a proper use of the term cooperative? 

Why or why not? 
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SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT VERSUS ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 

Is there a difference between systems of government and economic systems? In Figures, 
you undoubtedly noted that fascism, socialism and communism are used to designate economic 
systems and are also commonly accepted as forms of govemment. Only capitalism is not consid- 
ered a form of government. Rather it is the economic system practiced in a democracy. Do you 
teel we should try to differentiate between economic systems and systemsof government? Why 
or why not? 


In one sense, democracy is a giant cooperative. To some people, cooperatives, developed to 
their maximum potential, are an economic system all of their own rather than a part or feature of 
all economic systems. Do you agree? Why or why not? 


Your interest in revising your own position in your study of cooperatives will continue both 
in school and after graduation. 

If we accept the principle that governments exist to serve the interests of the people they 
govern and that an economic system "determines the manner in which resources available are 
utilized in the satisfaction of human wants."^ It becomes apparent that systems of government 
and economic systems are closely intertwined. Can cooperatives function better as a part of an 

economic system or as a separate system all its own? 

Do you have any thoughts about this? 


Changes in prices in the market place are the reflections of consumer desires. Consumer 
purchases tend to automatically adjust production since consumers decide how and what to 
spend their money on; and producers plan accordingly. 

Whoever makes economic decisions depends heavily on these price relationships. Who makes 
these decisions under: 

Capitalism: 

Fascism: 

Socialism: — — 

Commun ism: 


Due, John F., "Intermediate Economic Analysis," R. D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1950. 
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Cooperatives fit well in a democracy because they: 

• Are profit oriented. 

• Support the principle of private ownership. 

• Welcome competition. 

• Provide a form for doing business which enforces the role of the individual who cannot 
compete as a self proprietor, partner or as a stockholder in a cooporation for profit. 

It is hoped that whenever you felt a need to check your thinking as you proceeded through 
this unit, you brought up the matter for discussion with other members of the class. If this 
was not done before, perhaps you should do it now. 

YOUR EVALUATION 

As in Unit I, you are probably in a better position than any one else to evaluate your 
progress in anticipating your attitude and possible involvement in cooperation and cooperatives 
when you become an adult. Since it is difficult to anticipate ten years ahead, you need not make 
a definite commitment (on paper) at this time concerning these matters. 

However, please indicate your appraisal of the grade you feel you should receive on your 
participation in this unit. Circle and insert + or — where appropriate. 

ABODE 

Your teacher will do the same and then you can compare. If there is a major difference in 
your appraisal and that of your teacher, perhaps you can justify your position by writing a para- 
graph on "Are Cooperatives an Asset or Liability in a Capitalistic Economy?" 


Figure 7 on page 11-24 shows McComb, Ohio Farm Management class on field trips to 
'^♦•j^*' cooperatives in their career. Wider coverage is made possible by splitting up the group 
gpj^Qing to individual interests. 
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Figure 7. McComb Chapter visits cooperatives. 
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PREFACE 


Although this Student Manual was prepared primarily for use on the secondary school level, 
it is realized that there may not be sufficient time to cover everything during the high school 
course. Some of the units may purposely be reserved for use with Young Farmer classes or other 
out-of-school groups. However, it is hoped that all 11th and 12th grade Agricultural Education 
stuc'ants will complete at least Units I, II, and II I. Two weeks of formal study would seem to be 
a minimum. 

The units are designed to progress according to the time available and the individual need or 
interest warrants. Each unit is complete. Although only Unit I is covered, students will have a 
working knowledge of cooperatives commensurate with the time and effort expended. 

It is believed that students and teachers can proceed with the units without a text or teach- 
ing guide. In a study of cooperatives, as well as many other areas of agriculture, there may not be 
one correct solution for any problem situation. For this reason, students should respond as they 
see fit, rather than attempt to find the "right answer." 

It is much more important for students to individually interpret questions and resolve them 
in terms of their own situations, rather than strive for uniformity among the class. 

Discussions with classmates as individuals or as a teacher-directed class is to be encouraged, 
having in mind the ever present problem of total exploration versus efficient use of time. 

The self-grading proposal at the end of each unit may be used as the students and teachers 
see fit. Teachers and students are encouraged to jointly develop the points to be considered in 
grading (with the relative weighting of each) upon the completion of Unit I. 

Although the writer has no feeling that his judgment on rating individual performance should 
be more than a "point of departure" for class consideration, it is as follows: 


1. Evidence of thinking and understanding 40 

2. Evidence of additional search and research outside 
the manual and classroom (family - neighbors - 

cooperative directors, managers, employers) 20 

3. Quality of responses in manual 10 

4. Completeness of responses in manual 10 

5. Participation in discussion with: 

- classmates as individuals with the teacher only 
as a resource person 

- class as a whole under the teacher's direction 20 


If a student is not satisfied with his or her grade or the way in which it was determined 
they may go back to the objectives at the beginning of each unit, (f the student can actually 
perform the actions as stated, the degree of competence should determine the grade. 

J. H. Lintner 
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COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


UNIT TITLES 

Unit 1. Orange Students Look At Cooperatives In Their Daily Lives, 24 pages. 

Unit II. Rose Students Look At Cooperatives As They Will Affect Their Lives Ten 
Years Hence, 24 pages. 

Unit III. Yellow How Are Cooperatives Organized? 20 pages. 

Unit IV. Lime Are Rochdale Principles Applicable In Today's Cooperatives? 8 pages. 

Unit V. Olive What Are Cooperative Members' Responsibilities? 25 pages. 

Unit VL Red Should I Serve As a Director or Officer of a Cooperative? 27 pages. 

Ur *VII. Green The Manager's Role and Responsibility in a Successful Cooperative, 
12 pages. 

Unit VI 1 1 Aqua The Legal Basis For Cooperatives, 34 pages. 
Unit IX. Gray How Should Cooperatives Be Taxed? 17 pages. 

Unit X. Bronze Discovering Problems in Cooperative Operations and Taking Appropriate 
Action, 15 pages. 

Unit X, page X-16 The Challenge. 
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III. HOW ARE COOPERATIVES ORGANIZED? 


It's easy to say "Let's start a cooperative" but the most critical time in the life of the organi- 
zation will be NOW, before operations are attempted. If you and your classmates are to be 
successful in a cooperative venture, it will pay to understand the organizational procedure to 
insure success. 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

As the result of your study and class participation in this unit, you should be able to do the 
following: 

1. Describe the sequence of events after an individual gets a/7 idea until the beginning of actual 
operations. 

2. Develop competence in conducting a meeting of the organizing committee for a proposed 
cooperative (class or community). 

3. Plan and participate in a survey to determine the need and potential success of a proposed 
cooperative. 

4. Participate in a general meeting preparatory to the decision to organize. 

5. Draft a code of regulations, membership agreement, and budget. 

6. Secure approval from proper authority: school - community (incorporation) -state (charter). 

7. Elect a Board of Directors who in turn will elect officers as provided in the by-laws. 

8. Hire a manager. 

SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 

The best way to learn how to organize a cooperative is to actually participate. The principles 
are the same regardless of whether the co-op is small for the benefit of students or large for the 
benefit of adults. Since you will soon be graduating let's proceed on the basis of organizing a 
major cooperative and adapting the procedure and documents to a specific cooperative to be 
organized for a group of students (class organization, e.g. FFA). 

1. THE SPARK 

You will remember the Guinea fowl project proposed on I - 15, Unit I. AH cooperatives 
start like this with an idea or spark which comes to the minds of creative people. They are 
usually friends or members of a group already organized for a broader or different purpose. The 
idea springs from some need which they recognize but can do little about as individuals. It 
usually involves money as in this instance. The officers were right in taking the /cfea to the group 
for discussion before further action. 

For student groups, the officers will undoubtedly discuss proposals with their advisors 
before scheduling an organization meeting. When you are out of school, help and consultation is 
always available from the following: 
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III-2 

• Vocational Agriculture, Distributive.Education or Home Economics Teachers 

• State or County Cooperative Councils or County Extension Agents 

• Production Credit Association, Federal Land Bank Associations or District Banks for 
Cooperatives 

• Credit Union League 

• Area Extension Economist 

• Rural Electric Association 

• Farmers Home Administration 

• Public Relations or Educational Directors of major cooperatives 

Your group may have a better proposal to work on than the Guinea fowl project. If not, 
your class may use it as a bdsis for action, to see how far you can go. 

Regardless of the ideas or proposal for cooperative action the sequence of events follows the 
same order: 

1st The Spark (Guinea fowl or something better for your group). 

2nd The first meeting of potential members (FFA or other student group). 

3rd The development of the Survey Committee^?' report (need and feasibility). 

4th The second meeting of potential members (investors) - decision to act. 

5th Tne work of the Organizing Committee in securing approval (legal status) and the 
sign up of members. 

6th The first meeting of the charter members (election of the Board of Directors). 
7th The initial meeting of the Board of Directors. 
8th Hiring a manager and starting operations. 
Now that you have the overall sequence in mind, what do you think? 

• Should we proceed in organizing a cooperative? Yes No (circle) 

• Shall we use the Guinea fowl proposal? Yes No 

• What need or project might be better than the Guinea fowl proposal for your group? 


2. THE FIRSTORGANIZATION MEETING 

Once the leaders are convinced that a first organization meeting should be held, planning 
ahead is important. 

a. Who will preside? 

(Insert name and title) 

b. Who will present the idea? . 

(Name) 
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c. What information should be presented? 

^» Need 

• Potential membership and volume 

• Managerial skills required 

• Facilities needed 

• * Capital required - to start? To operate? 

• Organizational structure 

• Other considerations you may think of: 


d. Provision for discussion - (How) 


e. What action or next step can be anticipated? 


f. If response is favorable, the next step is to appoint or elect a survey or study committee 
to thoroughly explore all aspects. This committee will report findings in writing at the 
second organization meeting. 

• Who would you nominate to ser/e on the Survey Committee? 

(Insert name) - 

3. THE WORK OF THE SURVEY COMMITTEE 

Let's assume (1) the idea or spark is favorable to the group and (2) you have been appointed 
as a member of the Survey or Organizing Committee charged with the following responsibilities: 

a. Judging whether the proposed cooperative will bo successful and beneficial to the 
members and the community. 

b. Working out the details of how the organization wi'll operate. 

c. Making a written report with recommendations covering the points in paragraph 2c, 
(top of this page) supported by committee judgments. 

Now, wha\ do you do? 

1st Get the facts. 

2nd Consider alternative courses of action. 
3rd Make decisions on each proposed action. 
4th Make the written report. 

Economic surveys may vary from very brief for student organisations to lengthy and 
(j*'olved for adult. The committee should use all possible sources, taking advantage of what has 
]^|^(^ady been done. These sources include colleges of agriculture, state and federal agencies. 
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cooperative councils and trade associations, state and regional cooperatives and if necessary, 
private research and consulting firms. 

The committee report may take the form found on page III - 5 through 111-10 which you 
may vary to fit the individual cooperative you are working on. Members of the class can work 
together or in groups. They will prepare survey reports on as many different cooperatives as they 
are interested in, or all may work on the same one. Remember: each member should develop his 
own decisions and estimates. (See Figure 1 beginning on page III - 5.) Although this form appears 
lengthy and complex, it is easy to understand and use if you complete it step by step. Items 
which do not apply may be lined out or omitted when a final draft is made. 

Several actual examples of stock certificates or membership agreements are shown in Figures 
2, 3, and 4 which may be interesting and worthy of your consideration at this time. Be sure to 
note the stej)s for: (1) transferring ownership, (2) refund at time of death or cease farming, and 
(3) dissolution of company particularly in Figure 2. 

A Federal Land Stock Certificate is found in Unit VIM, The Legal Basis for Cooperatives, 


BEST OOPy AVAflABLE 



Don Schriver, Cc-Chairman of the Educational Committee conducts a panel discussion with four Youth Scholars 
(representing four major youth organizations, FFA, 4-H, FHA, and Farm Bureau) who attended the AlC Summer 
Institute. 
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Figure 1. Format for report of the Survey Committee. 
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(Use appropriate heading or letterhead) 

Date 

Report of the Survey Committee on 

(Insert name of proposed cooperative) 

Located at . 

Serving the territory 

I. THE NEED FOR TH IS COOPER ATI V E 

The committee finds 


and recommends that 


THIS RECOMMENDATION IS BASED ON THE FOLLOWING: 

Connnnittee Estimates 

1. Potential membership (users) 

a. Number of users 

b. Num ber of Investors among users 

c. Number of investors not users 

d. Average amount of investment (cost of membership plus stock) $ 

e. Average use made by each member per year or season $ 

f. What plan is proposed to secure maxumum membership 
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Capital required to get started 

a. Land 

b. Buildings 

c. Office equipment (itemize) 
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Figure 1. Continued. 


d. Operating equipment (Itemize) 


Committee Estimates 


e. Materials and supplies (itemize) 


f. Transportation (itemize) 
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g. Incorpoiation and legal fees 

Operating capital needed for 1st year 

a. Rent 

b. Salaries 

c. Labor 

d. Transportation (operation & depreciation) 

e. Utilities (electricity, water, telephone) 

f. Supplies 

g. Auditor and attorney fees 

h. Interest on borrowed money 

Cost per unit - (fixed capital $ amortized 

over years plus operating capital for 1st 


year divided by 
handled) = 


units produced or 


Volume of business 

a. Number of units produced or handled 

b. Unit cost of production or operation 

c. Volume of business anticipated (5a x 5b) 

d. Anticipated net profit or margin 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 
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Figure 1. Continued. 


6. Financing 

a. Amount from members (equity)* 

b. Amount from investors (equity)* 

(debt)** !_ 

c. Amount to be borrowed ^ 

d. Poi^aible sources 


Will the cooperative be incorporated or not? . 


Will it be a membership fee organization or sell stock certificates? 
(See Figures 6 and 7 for examples.) ^ 


Note: If the type of organization has not been previously discussed in class at the time of visiting a cooperative, 
this would be a good time to do so. To prepare for this discussion, see what you can do with the following: (The 
same form may be used toevaluate the centralized versus federated form of organization whenever this question 
arises.) 


TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


ADVANTAGES 


DISADVANTAGES 


Membership fee 


Common stock 



7. Outlets and proposed marketing or merchandising methods 
a. Who will be the major customers? 


b. Where will the place(s) of business be located? 


c. How many products will be handled at the beginning? La^er on? 

d. What specific area will be served (if different than membership area)? 

e. Will the co-op do business with non-members? Yes No (circle) to what extent? 
$ or % 


* Equity is money put Into business not returnable (or the last to be paid) In the event of failure (membership 


^ fee and common stock) 
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Debt is money put into business on which interest must be paid and repayment made before common stock 


in the event of failure (preferred stock, bonds, debentures) 
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2. The Secretary-Treasurer sells shares of stock to students whc 
desire to become, members. There were 200 shares of stock issued 
to 40 students at $.50 per share. 


Chicken 


This certifies that j^rlan lUdenour 


owns 


shares of stock in the Cluck-( 



F OHt F RYE CHAFTER 


EJEVEF?LY OHIO (ISyib 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZA 


April 30. 1£ 


IFRIC"^ member of the Organizing Committee explains the economics 
fflifflfeaa of the Poultry Project to a potential group of stockholders. 


Dr. Harlan T. Rulonour. Dirf.'clor 
Ohm Afjnrullijr.il f/ducatmn 
Curf uailiiin Mal<'n;ilr, Si.tvkx' 
Thf.' Ohio Stato Univ»irsitv 
Room 254. 2120 Fyfk- Road 
Coliiniljiis. Ol'.io 43210 

Df'ar [3r R k Irnour . 

Gr{'ijtiiHjs from Rr-vrifly, Ohio. Just war\tu(l to 
h(}vv (jiir Cluck Clnf:k Cliicknn CooiH.'rativo is romin 
i.'xplaininf; some ah(}ut oui Cluck Cluck Chickon Co 
(;hickor)s aro doiiHj firu! 


FFA Advisor //^v'Vfrv. 

6 


erative is an educational 
I Chapter of the Future 
High S<:hool. Beverly. 




3. The Chicken Selection Committee recommended Plymouth Rock 
Cornish cross as first choice and Rhode Island Reds for the second, 
when reporting back to the stockholders. 
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|r()p yOiJ <i 'M>W -Jtul t».»lt you a littl<f .ihoiit 

n(;ln';in<i sofTV picturr'S with CtiptK^ns 
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4, The Nutrition Committee determined the type of ration to be used 
and where it will be purchased. 
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8. Management and control of business 

a. How will the board of Directors be chosen? 


b. What fees and expenses will be paid to Directors? 

c. What type of manager will be employed? ^ 


d. What salary and/or commission will manager receive? $ 

e. What will be his duties and responsibilities in relation to the Board of Directors? 


f. What reports will the manager make to the Board of Directors? 


9. Production or marketing agreement 

a. Wiii one be used? If not, how will votume of business be assured? ^ 

b. How long a period will the 83reement cover? 

c. Will production or sales contracted for be on an estimated quantity per month? 

Or percent of yearly production? 

d. How will producers be paid? 

e. How will cost of operation of the co-op be met: (1) deductions nn basis of per unit sold, 

or (2) percent of dollar sales 

f. What are the penalties for non compliance 

{!) by the members 

(2) by the cooperative 

10. Other aspects or items taken Into consideration in arriving at the recommendation made at the begin- 
ning of the report (page III -5). This may include developing a budget for the first year's operation. 


Chairman ^ 
Member _ 
Meniber 
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Figure 2. Front of a Capital Stock. 
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Figure 2. Reverse side of a Capital Stocl< (continued). 
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Figure 3. Spectmen form of common stock certificate. 


SPECIMEN FORM OF COMMON STOCK CERTIFICATE 

COMMON STOCK CERTIFICATE 
NUMBER— —SHARES 

Farmers Cooperative Association 


Capital Stock $200,000 

THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 

is the owner of. shares of the Common Stock of 

Farmers Cooperative Association, a corporation, 

which stock is transferable on the bocks of the corporation only on 
surrender of this certificate, in accordanc>^ with law and the Articles 
of Incorporation and bylaws. 

This corporation is a cooperative association organized and existing 
under and by virtue of the laws of the State of , with capital 

stock of $200,000 divided into 5,000 shares of common stock of a par 
value of $1 per share and 195,000 shares of preferred stock of a par 
value of $1 per share. Noncumulotive dividends of not to exceed 

percent ( %) per annum may be paid on the stock evidenced 

by this certificate, in the sole discretion of the board of directors, as 
provided in the bylaws and as authorized by law. 

The stock evidenced by this certificate may not be transferred to or 
owned by any person not engaged in the production of agricultural 
products, and no transfer of this certificate in violation hereof or of 
the bylaws, shall be. valid for any purpose. 

The stock evidenced by this certificate may be retired upon call of 
the board of directors of the corporation, subject only to the restrictions 
and provisluas of the bylaws. 

All voting rights in this corporation are vested in the holders of 
the common stock, but no such holder shall have more than one vote 
regardless of the number of shares of common stock owned by him. 

In the event of dissolution of the corporation, all outstanding classes 
of preferred stock issued by this corporation shall be preferred in the 
order of their preference, as to the assets, up to the par value of such 
stock plus any dividends declared and unpaid thereon, before any of 
such assets shall be distributed in retirement of the common stock. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned corporation has caused 
this certificate to be issued by its duly authorized officers this day 

of A.D., 19 

Farmers Cooper .tive Association 

By 

President 

ATTEST: 


Secretary 

(Seal) 
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Figure 4. Membership agreement. 


MEMBERSHIP AGREEMENT 

The undersigned hereby applies for membership in GREAT WESTERN PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE, 
a Colorado corporation, having its principal office address in the City and County of Denver and State of 
Colorado and being composed of sugarbeet producers in the states of Colorado, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, Ohio, and Wyoming, and in consideration of the acceptance of this application agrees: 

(1) To pay a Five Dollar ($5.00) entrance fee upon his execution of this agreement, to be used and 
otherwise consumed by the cooperative in the regular conduct of its business affairs. 

(2) To execute in favor of the cooperative an irrevocable assignment for the benefit of the cooper- 
ative of One Dollar ($1.00) per ton of sugarbeets purchased from the member by a sugarbeet processor for 
sugarbeets produced in the harvest year corresponding to the date of this membership agreement, which 
assignment shall be effective and payable at the rate of fifty cents {5(h) per ton from each of the two next 
sugarbeet payments, to be payable from a sugarbeet processor to the member after the date of the signing 
of this membership agreement. Any deficiency or amount not accruing to the benefit of the association 
under the said assignment shall be paid directly to the association from the member upon demand. Such 
sums upon receipt by the association shall constitute equity capital of the member. The undersigned does 
hereby irrevocably give to the cooperative an assignment of the said sums, according to the terms hereof, 
and consents, authorizes, and directs his sugarbeet processor, with whom he has a sugarbeet contract (the 
Great Western Sugar Company or Northern Ohio Sugar Company as the case may be), to deduct said sums 
on all such sugarbeets delivered by the undersigned to the processor and to pay such amount to the cooper- 
ative. The undersigned further agrees to execute or cause to be executed any documents which might be 
further required to effectuate the provisions of this membership agreement. 

(3) To comply with, and be bond by, the articles of incorporation and bylaws, and all amend- 
ments thereto, of the cooperative. After the membership of the undersigned shall have been in effect for 
one (1) year from the date of its acceptance by the cooperative, either party may terminate it in any year 
on the last day of the anniversary month in which this agreement was so accepted by notifying the other 
party in writing of this intention, such notice to be given between the first and the 15th day of the month 
immediately prior to the effective date of termination. If neither of the parties hereto so notifies the other. 
It is hereby mutually agreed that this shall constitute conclusive evidence that the parties hereto have 
renewed this agreement for another year. 

The acceptance of this application by the cooperative shall constitute an agreement between the coopera- 
tive and the undersigned upon the terms hereinabove set forth. 

SIGNED this day of , 19 


(Producer's Signature 


$5.00 Entrance Fee attached hereto (Prim Name Here) 

hereby acknowledged. 

(Address! 


(Witness) (Social Security or Identification Nur^ber) 

The above membership agreement was accepted by GREAT WESTERN PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE 

the day of , 19 

GREAT WESTERN PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE 

Executed in duplicate. 

By: President 

By: Secretary 
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4. THE SECOND MEETING OF THE POTENTIAL MEMBERS 

This is perhaps the most important event in the life of a cooperative. Every effort should 
be made to reach all prospective members and have them present. An outside speaker recognized 
as an authority on cooperatives may be invited to set the stage and assist the group. Visual aids 
and/or handouts should be used to present the survey data. 

The purpose of this general meeting is to consider the report of the survey committee. 
There should be sufficient time to discuss each item so that changes can be made to the satis- 
faction of the group. When this is done, the committee must decide whether or not to go ahead. 

After this meeting has actually taken place in your group the person presiding over this 

meeting puts the question, "Shall we proceed to organize 

(Insert name of cooperative) 

7" 

How will you vote? 

If the vote is favorable, there will be some expense involved in organization which will be 
separate from the cost of capital raised through membership fees or stock certificates. 

How should this organization money be raised? 

• Voluntary contributions — 

• Assess each organizing member their estimated share 


5. THE ORGANIZING COMMITTEE'S JOB 


The Organizing Committee appointed or elected at the second meeting may have to break 

into sub-committees to accomplish the following: ..... 

Would you serve on this 

committee if asked? 

a. Sign up the required number of members. (Requires thorough 

knowledge of how co-op will operate, a businesslike approach 

with no promises which cannot be fulfilled.) 

b. Secure theTiecessary capital. 

% from members to be held //7 escrow* until 

quota is met; 

% through loans negotiated but no final arrange- 



ments as co-op not yet legally in existence. 

Draft the legal organization documents. 
Work with an attorney retained for this purpose to insure 
the kind of organization the members want which will meet 
all legal requirements of the state including: 

The Articles of Incorporation (charter) 
The By-laws 

The Marketing Agreement if needed 
The Application for Membership 
The Membership Certificate and Revolving Fund Certi- 
ficates (if applicable) to insure that capital contributions 
will eventually revolve back to individual. 


In keeping of a third person for delivery to a given party upon the fulfillment of some condition. 
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NOTE: For the purposes of the student cooperative you are considering, it would be too expensive to have an 
attorney. Assistance can probably be secured from the legal council of some cooperative already in operation in 
your community. If this is not possible, the manager or public relations representative can undoubtedly provide 
copies of the documents already in use which can be adapted. See Farmers Co-op Service, Bulletin 10, Circular 18 
or Information Pamphlet 66, USDA Office of Information, Washington, D. C, 2025O. 

Nothing really happens until the Articles of Incorporation under the state law applicable to 
cooperatives is met. This legal basis will be covered in Unit VIII but remember: filing the Articles 
is net possible without evidence that the minimum number of members and the minimum paid 
in capital have been met. 

For a student cooperative, approval of the school administration and/or Board of Education 
may take the place of legal incorporation. However, to iiie degree possible, the actual work of the 
organizing committee should be the same. 

6. THE FIRST MEETING OF THE CHARTER MEMBERS 

Charter members are those individually named in the Articles of Incorporation. They are 
considered members or stockholders as soon as the Articles are filed. They meet to adopt the 
by-laws. A waiver of notice of the first meeting must be signed before the meeting begins. 

If the initial Board of Directors are not designated in the Articles, they are elected at this 
meeting. 

Individuals not named in the Articles but who have subscribed for stock or agreed to 
become members do not attend this meeting. They are not officially members until official 
approval by the Board of Directors. 

7. THE FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

This meeting should be held immediately after the adoption of the by-laws. Consider your- 
self a member of the Board of Directors of the cooperative you have helped organize. What 
specific action would you take during the meeting on the considerations listed below: 

Your Action 

a. Elect the first officers (previous 
meetings have temporary chair- 
man and secretary.) 


b. Adopt the form for membership 
or stock subscription and market- 
ing agreement {if one is used). 
This may be identical with the 
one used in the sign up period or 
modified to fit the circumstances. 


c. Selecting the bank to do business 
with. 


Names of persons you will nominate: 

President: 

V. Pres.: 

Secretary: . 

Treasurer: 


What motion would you make? 


What proposal will you make? 
Name: 
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Place: 


d. Arranging for bookkeeping and Name: 

auditing, bonding of officers and 

employees ossignated to handle 
funds. 

e. Securing either temporary or per- 
manent facilities for doing busi- 
ness. This is the Directors respon- 
sibility even though preliminary 
investigation has been done by 
the survey corrimittee. 

f. Preliminary consideration of 

hiring a manager (nominations, 

screening, interviews, salary, etc.) 

8. HIRING THE MANAGER 

You have been appointed as the chairman of the subcommittee to search for and screen 
applicants for the position of manager. What do you do? 

Your Action 


Names of Possibilities: 


a. Securing applicants. 


Word an advertisement: 


• Possibilities other than adver- 
tising? 

The application form to include 
age," education, health, depen- 
dents, previous experience, quali- 
fications, including knowledge of 
cooperatives, bank (credit) refer- 
ences, character references, salary 
expected - when available. 

The personal interview - where, 
when, who wi!! be present? 
Questions to be asked; 


Prepare a draft (may be done on a 
separate sheet) 


Your impression^ 


Appearance: 


Qualifications: 
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Personality: 

Knowledge of co-op: 


O Salary: 


Uther: 
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d. The job description must be 
specific for your cooperative. 


Prepare one or adapt from the one 
shown in Figure 5. (Be sure to clarify 
hedging vs speculation if this is applic- 
able to your cooperative. Use the space 
below Figure 5.) 


Figure 5. Job description actually used by a local cooperative.* 


MANAGEMENT 


1. The Manag'Or is in charge of employees, as to: 

a. Hiring and firing 

b. Planning duties of, and giving directions to employees 

c. Setting individual wage rates, and keeping the Board of Directors informed concerning 
any raises given, 

2. The Manager should plan ahead to have supplies, seed, fertilizer, etc., oa hand before the start 
of the season needing it. 

3. The Manager should delegate as much work as possible to help keep employees reasonably busy 
so he can be as available as possible to meet customers, salesmen, and care for management 
problems in general. 

4. The Manager is to see that all applicable job desaiption items are carried out. 

5. The Manager is not to speculate in the grain market, although hedging is permissable. 

6. Pursuant to the provisions of the fire insurance policy regulations and/or the local fire depart- 
ment rules and suggested procedures. The Manager is to set up procedures and duties for all 
employees in case of fire, or other emergency. 

7. Key employees should be provided with the information about rules and regulations regarding 
coverage of fire, and other insurances. 


*You can probably improve on both the content and the language. 
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The manager is a key figure in the success of a cooperative. It is important to select the right 
person. This requires time. But it is also important to get him on the job early to work with the 
Board of Directors in getting the business started, particularly in the matters of: 


a. Site selection. 


Your Action 

Youf" proposals as manager for your 

co-op being organized. 

Where: 


b. Building or renting. 


Which: 


c. 


d. 


Machinery & storage - 

• New or used: 

Office furniture & equipment. 

• New or used: 

Business forms and procedures. 


What: 


What: 


What: 


Developing a budget for the first 
year's operation if not previously 
done. 

Starting actual operations. 


Use a separate sheet. 


Sequence: 


Now that everything has bean accomplished for starting your cooperative, when will it 
start operations? (Insert date) 


YOUR EVALUATION 

Go back over the objectives for this unit (page III - 1) and see whether each has been 
accomplished. Please indicate below the grade you feel you should receive based on your parti- 
cipation and accomplishments. Circle and insert + or — where appropriate. 

A B C D E 

Your teacher will do the same and then you can compare. The difference between your 
appraisals on this unit may be greater than Unit I or II since much depends on your participation 
Q the classwork as well as in the student manual. If the difference in the appraisals cannot be 
EKlC'Onciled, your position will be helped by writing a paragraph on the following situation. 
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A person without experiertce who wants to organize a cooperative comes to you for advice 
on how to proceed. What will you tell him (use your own words)? 


TITL!^: V^CHi^ME P'^1\CI^L^S apoLICABLF IN TODAY'S CUP » AT I VES ? SFRI-'.S 

nh r^i^-Rtrm^; ^ ^^'."^.i eNi^^^-^is^: sjciety with emphasis cn the cnrPEt?ATiv» 

WAY L^jI'^ii Bi^SpM^S^. 

Pf^ c^>S ^'^iAL iiJTM-:r: LINTM^^s^, J. 

5C M f^T =^ /VG^^, I COLTil^ AL E Oijr a r i .j- j ; ^ijMITS 'IF STUDY (SUriJECT FltLPS); 

*CO'j^-R ATI V- ^ : 'Mt?K5TT.\G; ^^^.\AG-^f=^!T; A fv^ W I S T R AT I V F PPINCIPLES; MANUALS; 
<^IMMVI )U^.L STtJOY; ^'HlSTO-ICiL ^tVIEWS 

IC-^n-I-"^: =fcc>r;rHOALE PRINCIPLES 


I SSU- 


MM V. 7N.'rj./t( m^7^)op. 553 


ABSTf ^rT: T^IS STUDENT ^^ANUAL, PROVIDING A U-^JIT OF STUDY ON COOPERATIVES, 
CAN JSf-O FG^^. IN!)IVIOl)AL 3TU[)Y IM AGRICULTUPAL EOUCATIGN CLASSES AT THE 
ScC^v^v^:;Y LE V- L OP IN Y^^JNG PA^ME^^^ EDUCATION CLASSES. MATERIAL CnVEF-EO CONSISTS 
pr THf c^.'J^^TM il^ilT a 10-pAPT S^^f^IFS AND INCLUDES A STUDY OF THE ORIGINAL 

PPI.\Cr'^LES ■rJV^^-'^NING COJPPPATIVFS AS EXP^-^ESSED IN THE ROCHOALE SOCIETY IN 1844. 
T-XTJAL C^VviT-NT, I L L U STP A T 1 :1N S , SAVPL»= TO^MS, AND WQPKSHPETS GIVE THE STU^^ENT 
MAT«^t?IALS f=0^ r')IVIDMAL STiJOY. P.ELATtfD UNITS ARE AVAILA^^LE AS VT ICQ 6Ad - VT 
lOO VT 100 65.^ - VT 100 657. ( MU ) 

Dcpr.DT 'ryAn^'^iZ r336, UNIT IV 

AVAILMILPY: '^G^ ir.UL^UD AL education CURRICULUM MAT-RIALS SERVICE, THE OHIQ 
STAT-^ J NilV-i^SI TY, POn-1 2:01, 2120 FYFFE ^HADt COLUMBUS, OHIO 43210 

INSTITUTION Ihin STATE DEPT. OF FOOCATIDN, COLUMWUS. AGRICULTURAL 

FJUCATI S-RVIfE.; n^l^ STATE UNIV., COLUMBUS. DEPT. OF AOmCUtTUPAL 

mucAT r^N, 

SPHN^nPING AG-NCY 'nA^-.E: MAPTHA HQLDEN JENNINGS FOUNDATION, CLEVELANDt 
nnri.; >U0 C')UNCIL OF FAl^^Mw,-^ COOPERATIVES. 


VT 100 65 
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COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 

IV. ARE ROCHDALE PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE 
IN TODAY'S COOPERATIVES? 



THE OHIO AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS SERVICE 

Agricultural Education Service Department of Agricultural Education 
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The Cover Page 

Sketch of the original cooperative store started by the "Rochdale Pioneers" on a street 
known as Toad Lane in Rochdale, England. This store exists today as a museum essentially as 
Jt was when operated over a century ago. The author visited it in 1961, 


IV. ARE ROCKDALE PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE 
IN TODAY'S COOPERATIVES? 


Unit IV of the series on 

COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


By 

Dr. J. H. Lintner 

Under the Direction of 

Dr. Harlan E. Ridenour, Director 
Ohio Agricultural EducatPon 
Curriculum Materials Service 

and 

Dr. Charles H. Ingraham, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, The Ohio State University 


A Project of 
Martha Holden Jennings Foundation 
and 
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PREFACE 


Although +his Student Manual was prepared primarily for use on the secondary school level, 
it is realized that there may not be sufficient time to cover everything during the high school 
course. Some of the units may purposely be reserved for use with Young Farmer classes or other 
out-of-school groups. However, it is hoped that all 11th and 12th grade Agricultural Education 
students will complete at least Units I, II, and III. Two weoks of formal study would seem to be 
a minimum. 

The units are designed to progress according to the time available and the individual need or 
interest warrants. Each unit is complete. Although only Unit I is covered, students will have a 
working knowledge of cooperatives commensurate with the time and effort expended. 

It is believed that students and teachers can proceed with the units without a text or teach- 
ing guide. In a study of cooperatives, as well as many other areas of agriculture, there may not be 
one correct solution for any problem situation. For this reason, students should respond as they 
see fit, rather than attempt to find the "right answer." 

It is much more important for students to individually interpret questions and resolve them 
in terms of their own situations, rather than strive for uniformity among the class. 

Discussions with classmates as individuals or as a teacher-directed class is to be encouraged, 
having in mind the ever present problem of total exploration versus efficient use of time. 

The self-grading proposal at the end of each unit may be used as the students and teachers 
see fit Teachers and students are encouraged to jointly develop the points to be considered in 
grading (with the relative weighting of each) upon the completion of Unit I. 

Although the writer has no feeling that his judgment on rating individual performance should 
be more than a "point of departure" for class consideration, it is as follows: 


1. Evidence of thinking and understanding 40 

2. Evidence of additional search and research outside 
the manual and classroom (family - neighbors - 

cooperative directors, managers, employers) 20 

3. Quality of responses in manual 10 

4. Completeness of responses in manual 10 

5. Participation in discussion with: 

- classmates as individuals with the teacher only 
as a resource perr>on 

- class as a whole under the teacher's direction 20 


If a student is not satisfied with his or her grade or the way in which it was determined 
they may go back to the objectives at the beginning of each unit. If the student can actually 
perform the actions as stated, the degree of competence should determine the grade. 

J. H. Lintner 
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COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


UNIT TITLES 

Unit 1. Orange Students Look At Cooperatives In Their Daily Lives, 24 pages. 

UnitlL Rose Students Look At Cooperatives As They Will Affect Their Lives Ten 
Yec:rs Hence, 24 pages. 

Unit III. Yellow How Are Cooperatives Organized? 20 pages. 

Unit IV. Lime Are Rochdale Principles Applicable In Today's Cooperatives? 8 pages. 

Unit V. Olive What Are Cooperative Mennbers' Responsibilities? 25 pages. 

Unit VI. Red Should I Serve As a Director or Officer of a Cooperative? 17 pages. 

Unit VII. Green The Manager's Role and Responsibility in a Successful Cooperative, 
12 pages. 

Unit VIII. Aqua The Legal Basis For Cooperatives, 34 pages. 
Unit IX. Gray How Should Cooperatives Be Taxed? 17 pages. 

Unit X, Bronze Discovering Problems in Cooperative Operations and Taking Appropriate 
Action, 15 pages. 

Unit X, page X-16 The Challenge 


Q iv 
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IV, ARE ROCHDALE PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE 
IN TODAY'S COOPERATIVES? 


The surest way to tell whether a person is knowledgeable about cooperatives is to mention 
"Rochdale Principles." If the individual is a?oa? plussed and it is apparent that it is a new term, 
you will know at once that either: 

1 . His knowledge of cooperatives is rather limited, or 

2. He is rather youthful, as most adults working with cooperatives know the meaning of 
the term. 

So that you will not be in either of the above categories for very long, let's explore these 
principles and see how they apply in today's cooperatives and particularly in your cooperative. 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

As the result of your study and class participation in this unit, you should be able to do 
the following: 

1. Describe the meaning of the Rochdale Principles in the original setting and their influence 
on subsequent cooperatives. 

2. Determine the degree to which the Rochdale Principles are applicable in today's cooper- 
atives. 

3. Decide which of the Rochdale Principles are to be followed in the class's proposed cooper- 
atives. 

4. Identify which of the Rochdale Principles have not been followed when cooperatives have 
failed in the school, community, or state. 

Why "Rochdale" 

It all started back in 1844 in the small town of Rochdale, near Manchester in England. 
Times were hard among the workers who labored long hours in weaving cloth or making shoes 
for low incomes. Most of all there was no way to get ahead as the things they had to buy could 
only be obtained from merchants (storekeepers) who demanded a high mark up on their goods. 

Cooperatives had been in existence in one form or another for generations before Rochdale. 
However, consumer cooperatives which might have provided competition and reduced margins 
had never been attempted. Aftet all, why should they be? This was the time of the haves and th^ 
have nots and the merchants had a good thing going for them. 

Twenty-eight of these individual craftsmen (entreprenuers) in Rochdale decided to do some- 
thing about it. As usual, there had to be a leader and for the "Pioneers," as they called themselves, 
it was Charles Howarth. Just as Thomas Jefferson is acknowledged as the architect of the 
Constitution of the United States, Charles Howarth was the man most responsible for the 
principles under which the cooperative (known as The Rochdale Equitable Pioneers Society) was 
organized to purchase supplies and consumer goods cooperatively for their members. These 
principles were followed by all early successful cooperatives. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


Thirteen of the orii^inai nivmhcrs phoiaffraplu'd several years after the joiaiding 
of the Soeiety. Front raw, left to rif^ht: James Standrinf*, John Bent, James 
Smithies, Charles Howarth, David Brooks, Benjamin Rudman, John Seawcroft. 
Standini: are : James Manock, John Collier. Samuel Ashworth, H'illiam 
Cooper, James Tweedale, and Joseph Smith. 



THE ORIGINAL PRINCIPLES 

1. Open Membership - anyone could join who had good character and habits. 

2. One .vlan, One Vote - the individual person, rather than the amount invested, was con- 
sidered most important. 

3. Cash Transactions - credit in those days was synonymous with usury. 

4. Membership Education - particularly in the meaning of cooperatives and the function- 
ing of the "Society of Equitable Pioneers." Many members and their families had very 
little formal schooling and lectures were given in mathematics, history, French, etc. 

5. Political and Religious Neutrality - Cooperatives should deal only in Economics and 
not attempt to take sides on other issues. 

6. No Unusual Risk Assumption limited capital particularly at the beginning forced a 
conservative approach. 

7. Limited Interest on Stock - the dividends should largely be made on patronage rather 
than money invested. 

8. Goods Sold at Competitive Prices - not to do so would invite a price war and 
retaliatory measures from the established merchants which could defeat the cooper- 
ative. 

9. Limited Number of Shares Owned by One Member - control is not concentrated and 
membership feels greater responsibility for success. 

10. Savings (Net Margins) Distributed According to Patronage - This is perhaps the only 
Q real or universal principle and the only one which has persisted in all cooperatives 



since that time. 
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ROCHDALE TODAY 


After over 125 years of continuous operation, the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers' Society 
Ltd. is stronger than ever. In 1971, the total sales were over $10 million (16.5% increase over 
the previous year) and the patronage refund to members amounted to about $10,000 (sales 
£484,873 and patronage refund £3816). 


The old 



The Pioneers' Todd 
Liuie stun , opened on 
Decewher 21.s7, 1 S44. 

The Cooperative Wholesale Society is 
considered to be one of the largest cooper- 
atives in the world. 

The Rochdale Pioneers Society had 
51,579 members on January 25, 1972 with 
a much larger number of users. 


This cooperative has not only expanded 
horizontally to serve most of England through 
about 100 retail outlets, but ii. vertically inte- 
grated through its own "Cooperative Wholesale 
Society" with 200 factories scattered through- 
out the world producing almost everything 
needed for the home. 


. and the new 



One of the society's 
attractive self-service 
stores. 
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ROCHDALE EQUITABLE PIONEERS' SOCIETY LTD. 

TOAD LANE 

ROCHDALE ENGLAND 

FACTS AND FIGURES, 1966 

Membership 
Annual Sales 
Number of Shops 
Dividend 

44,161 

Over £3 million 
81 

lOd. in the £ 

DEPARTMENTS 

Grocery and Provisions 

Greengrocery 

Butchery 

Dairy 

Drapery 

Fashions 

Men's Wear 

Footwear 

Furnishings 

Wallpaper and Paints 

Radio and Television 

Photography 

Pharmacy and Optical 

Ladies' Hairdressing 

Fuels 

Travel 

Petrol and Cars 
Funeral Furnishing 
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Are the Rochdale Principles Still Valid? 

Although successful cooperatives generally followed the Rochdale Principles as they came 
into being, there was always some modification to fit the individual situation and changing times. 
This is true of the Rochdale Pioneers Society which now allows credit and permits other than 
members to buy at their stores. [A user becomes a member by paying a fee of £2 (about $5) and 
loses his membership if he does not patronize thestore(s) to the extent of at least £4 (about $10) 
every year. The author became a member in 1961 to receive a certificate but is no longer a mem- 
ber because he did not meet the patronization requirement,] Patronage is also considered in 
voting. 

In the United States the original Rochdale Principles have been modified or abandoned to 
varying degrees. Present practice is indicated below. After reading and reflection, please indicate 
your reaction in the right hand column followed by specific examples in the cooperatives you 
know about. 

Your Reaction and Examples from Co-ops 
Present Practice in Rochdale Principles You Know About 

1 . Membership restricted: 

• Intelligent, efficient individuals who recog- 5 

nize the need for cooperative organization 

and will contribute to its objectives by 

using the cooperative (example, to be a 

member of a Breeding Association - a man 

must have cows or other livestock). 

• Members who are irresponsible, chronic 1 ^ 

kickers and trouble makers can be expelled. 

« Applications for membership received only 2 

at specific intervals. 

• Applications must be approved by Board 2 

of Directors. 

2. One man-one vote still used in smaller 2i 

co-ops, but most consider the amount of 

patronate or number of shares of voting 

stock in addition. However, every member 

has at least one vote (state laws must be 

followed or changed with 32 states out of 

50 still requiring one m&n-one vote with 
varying provision for proxy voting). 

3. Credit (either secured or openbook) is the 3. 

rule, rather than cash, largely due to the 

competition and because it does not inter- 
fere with other aspects of cooperatives. " 

erJc 


Member education is less important now 
than when the Rochdale Pioneers started 
and there was little formal schooling. How- 
ever, member relations which insure that 
each member fully understands his rights 
and responsibilities is very important and 
may be considered education. 

Neutrality in politics and religion is still the 
generally accepted policy of cooperatives. 
There are exceptions but they are danger- 
ous. There is little to be gained and much 
to be lost through dissention among the 
coop members who may be divided on 
candidates, proposals and beliefs. It has 
never been a major factor in the United 
States but still goes on to varying degrees 
in other countries. Cooperatives can and 
should become involved in legislation affec- 
ting them (example. Taxes) which is differ- 
ent than ordinary "politicing." 

Unusual risk assumption depends on inter- 
pretation. However, cooperatives still tend 
to be conservative in assuming risks with 
members invested capital or products, if 
they can be avoided. (Commodities should 
be hedged and failure to do so is specula- 
tion. 

Limited interest on stock with returns made 
through patronage is generally followed but 
clarification is needed since many co-ops 
use membership fees rather than stock. 
Capital is acquired through bonds or pre- 
ferred stock at different rates of interest. 

Regular retail prices are usually followed 
although special sales are increasing either 
to meet competition or to move inventory. 
It takes a lot of member loyalty to pass up 
an immediate price advantage for a pros- 
pective refund at the end of the year. 

Limitations on shares owned are no longer 
important as Ohio laws limit one owner to 
no more than 5% (1/20th) of total of the 
common stock in a stock co-op or one vote 
per member in a membership co-op. 
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10, Patronage refunds based on the volume of JO 

business by each member are still accepted 
as the best way of allocating net returns 
after all expenses paid. 

THE ROCHDALE PRINCIPLES IN YOUR COOPERATIVE 

To what extent were the original Rochdale Principles followed in the proposal for organizing 
a cooperative in your class in Unit III? 


ROCHDALE PRINCIPLES AMONG COOPERATIVES WHICH FAILED 

From your knowledge of cooperatives which have failed and your study in Unit I, page 1-18, 

do you feel they might have been successful if the Rochdale principles had been followed? 

Please give as many examples as possible using specific cooperatives and indicate which prin- 
ciple(s) was violated. 


There is one aspect of cooperatives not specifically mentioned as a Rochdale Principle which 
is an underlying cause of failure in many cooperatives. It is the fact that cooperatives must be 
founded on necessity if they are to be successful. This was certainly true of the Rochdale 
Pioneers and should be considered most impor.nnt whenever the formation of a new cooperative 
is considered. 

Since many cooperatives no longer return patronage refunds either because of failure to 
earn them or because they retain them for capital investment, perhaps the "founded on neces- 
sity" factor is more universal as di principle of all successful cooperatives than patronage refunds. 
Do you have an opinion on this? If so, write it down. 
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SINGULAR OR PLURAL 

Although the Rochdale Principles are still in practice to varying degrees in different cooper- 
atives, it might be better to think in singular terms rather than plural. Thus, the Rochdale 
Principle which has endured and will always characterize a true cooperative is "net margins 
distributed according to patronage." 

YOUR EVALUATION 

You may have found this unit extremely interesting and have enjoyed this brief journey 
into the past and up to the present. You may also have found it difficult or uninteresting in 
terms of your participation and responses. Rr r^rdless, please indicate your appraisal of the 
grade you should receive for this unit. Circle und insert + or - where appropriate. 

A B C D E 

Your teacher will do the same thing and then you can compare judgments. If there is a 
major difference and you want to convince your teacher that the Rochdale Principles are 
meaningful to you, write a paragraph explaining why they are important in modern cooper- 
atives even though not always followed. 
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WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 

V. WHAT ARE COOPERATIVE MEMBERS' 

RESPONSIBILITIES? 
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•ate Department of Education 
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Department of Agricultural Education 
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The Cover Page 

The manager of the South-Central Rural Electric Cooperative presents the annual report to 
the membership at the fairgrounds in Lancaster, Ohio which was rented to accomodate the crowd. 
The strength of a co-op depends on interested members. 
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PREFACE 


Although this Student Manual was prepared primarily for use on the secondary school level, 
it is realized that there may not be sufficient time to cover everything during the high school 
course. Some of the units may purposely be reserved for use with Young Farmer classes or other 
out-of-school groups. However, it is hoped that all 11th and 12th grade Agricultural Education 
students will complete at least Units I, II, and III. Two weeks of formal study would seem to be 
a minimum. 

The units are designed to progress according to the time available and the individual need or 
interest warrants. Each unit is complete. Although only Unit I is covered, students will have a 
working knowledge of cooperatives commensurate with the time and effort expended. 

It is believed that students and teachers can proceed with the units without a text or teach- 
ing guide. In a study of cooperatives, as well as many other areas of agriculture, there may not be 
one correct solution for any problem situation. For this reason, students should respond as they 

see fit, rather than attempt to find the "right answer." 

I 

It is much more important for students to individually interpret questions and resolve them 
in terms of their own situations, rather than strive for uniformity among the class. 

Discussions with classmates as individuals or as a teacher-directed class is to be encouraged, 
having in mind the ever present problem of total exploration versus efficient use of time. 

The self-grading proposal at the end of each unit may be used as the students and teachers 
see fit. Teachers and students are encouraged to jointly develop the points to be considered in 
grading (with the relative weighting of each) upon the completion of Unit I. 

Although the writer has no feeling that his judgment on rating individual performance should 
be more than a "point of departure" for class consideration, it is as follows: 


1. Evidence of thinking and understanding 40 

2. Evidence of additional search and research ojtside 
the manual and classroom (family - neighbors - 

cooperative directors, managers, employers) 20 

3. Quality of responses in manual 10 

4. Completeness of responses in manual 10 

5. Participation in discussion with: 

- classmates as individuals with the teacher only 
as a resource person 

- class as a whole under the teacher's direction 20 


If a student is not satisfied with his or her grade or the way in which it was determined 
they may go back to the objectives at the beginning of each unit. If the student can actually 
perform the actions as stated, the degree of competence should determine the grade, 

J. H. Lintner 
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COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


UNIT TITLES 

Unit I. Orange Students Look At Cooperatives In Their Daily Lives, 24 pages. 

Unit II. Rose Students Look At Cooperatives As They Will Affect Their Lives Ten 
Years Hence, 24 pages. 

Unit III. Yellow How Are Cooperatives Organized? 20 pages. 

Unit IV. Lime Are Rochdale Principles Applicable in Today's Cooperatives? 8 pages. 

Unit V. Olive What Are Cooperative Members' Responsibilities? 25 pages. 

Unit VI. Red Should I Serve As a Director or Officer of a Cooperative? 27 pages. 

Unit VII. Green The Manager's Role and Responsibility in a Successful Cooperative, 

12 pages. 

Unit VIII. Aqua The Legal Basis For Cooperatives, 34 pages. 
Unit IX. Gray How Should Cooperatives Be Taxed? 17 pages. 

Unit X. Bronze Discovering Problems in Cooperative Operations and Taking Appropriate 
Action, 15 pages. 

Unit X, page X-16 The Challenge. 
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V. WHAT ARE COOPERATIVE MEMBERS' RESPONSIBILITIES 


If your class or group organized a cooperative to serve its needs as suggested in Unit II or 
you or your family belong to an existing cooperative, you will be interested in understanding the 
members' responsibilities. People who have made a deep study of cooperatives are positive that 
if there is one factor which is more important than any other in determining the success of a 
cooperative that is the degree to which the members understand their opportunities and respon- 
sibilities. 

Accordingly, let's examine these responsibilities and determine the degree to which you will 
accept them. 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

As the result of your study and class participation in this unit, you should be able to do the 
following: 

1 . Describe the role of members as owners as well as patrons. 

2. Evaluate the qualifications of a good member. 

3. Decide, before signing the membership agreement, the degree of membership loyalty you are 
prepared to accept. 

4. Accept responsibility for serving on committees, acting at annual meetings, nominating 
competent directors, or running for office yourself. 

5. Keep informed on day to day and year long operations. 

6. Assume responsibility for business risks, costs of operation, providing necessary capital and 
working cooperatively with other members, the Board of Directors, and manager. 

MEMBERS HAVE A DUAL ROLE 

Cooperative members "wear two hats" at all times whether they realize it or not. In fact, 
it is a continual push and pull as to which hat he should be wearing when making a management 
decision for his farm operations. 

These two hats are: (1) as an owner, and (2) as a user or patron. The members are always 
the owners since they provide the capital through membership or stock purchase. They wear the 
other hat whenever a decision is made to use or not to use the services of their organization. It 
would seem logical that a member would automatically be a user of the cooperative he owns but 
this does not always follow. 

It is difficult for farmers or students to realize that they are owners. In many business trans- 
actions they deal with other people who are the owners or propriators; in cooperatives they are 
actually dealing with themselves. 

There is a way to help the individual understand the ownership role in a cooperative. He 
should consider his membership or share of stock as another tool or factor in his total operations, 
like his ownership of land, livestock, or machinery. Listed on pages V - 2 and V - 3 are actual 
statements made by members of cooperatives. See how you react. 
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V.4 

MEMBER QUALIf-ICATIONS 

The following worksheet shows some qualifications for membership besides the money 
required to join. Please indicate whether you agree or disagree by placing an X in the appropriate 
column. You may care to discuss this in class after everyone makes individual decisions. 


Qualifications for Co-op Members 

Agree 

Disagree 

1. They are efficient in farming or agribusiness. 



2. They are financially solvent and active in farming or agribusiness. 



3. They are not looking for something for nothing. 



4. They know quality in relation to buying and selling practices. 



5. They believe in the cooperative way of doing business (competitive 
prices for equal quality and profits returned according to patronage). 



6. They have self-confidence in what they are doing and propose to do 
in their farming or agribusiness operations. 



7, They understand business competition and know that "you can't 
win them all." 



8. They are willing to postpone immediate price advantage in favor of 
greater returns in the future. 



9. Please add some other qualifications you can think of: 



MEMBER LOYALTY 

If there is one single factor which determines the degree of success of a cooperative, it is the 
loyalty (responsibility and understanding) of its members. Many cooperatives succeed because of 
the feeling the members hove toward the cooperative organization in which they share the owner- 
ship, which surmounts inept management, changing economic conditions, increased competition, 
etc. Conversely, a cooperative is on the downward grade whenever the membership begins to lose 
this feeling; unless something is done it will eventually fail. 

It may be difficult to define loyalty as applied to a cooperative but it will help for you to 
respond to the following questions: (Circle the letter which indicates your choice.) 

1. A person should not join unless prepared to make use of the cooperative: 

a. All of the time. 

b. Part of the time. 

c. Whenever it is to their advantage. 
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A LOCAL COOPERATIVE 

Members belong directly to a 
foca! cooperative. They own the 
business and receive patronage 
refunds on the net savings. 




A REGIONAL COOPERATIVE 

Local cooperatives may be* 
long to Regionals. The locals 
own the business and receive 
patronage refunds according 
to the volume of business 
they provide. 


A TERMINAL COOPERATIVE 
The MIdstates Grain Terminal 
at Toledo, Ohio Is jointly owned 
by several Regional Cooperatives. 
They receive the patronage re- 
funds to Locale. 
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Actually a farmer is a member of all three; directly to the local and indirectly to the others. 
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2. Once a member, the individual has a responsibility to: 

a. Use the co-op whether it is to his advantage or not. 

b. Leave his money in whether he uses the co-op or not. 

c. Work with other members to bring about changes rather than stop using a cooper- 
ative when dissatisfied with results. 

d. Do nothing as it is really up to the Board of Directors. 

3. At annual (or other membership) meetings, a member should: 

a. Accept the judgment of the manager or Board of Directors. 

b. Point out circumstances and ask questions even though they may be embarrassing. 

c. Propose corrective action for immediate consideration by the membership, 

4. In talking informally with other members: 

a. Criticize the cooperative or the management without knowing all the facts or 
proposing a workable solution to a recognized problerr.. 

b. Blame other members for actions taken even though you did not attend a meetinij 
or were in the minority in the voting. 

c. *^hreaten to withdraw or not use the cooperative because it was not meeting your 
immediate needs or wishes. 

d. Not even mention the co-op even though both of you are members, since you do 
not want your views on the cooperative to interfere with the friendship. 

It is easy to be an enthusiastic supporter of a co-op but it takes courage to be loyal to a 
cooperative when it hurts your pocketbook. What would you do in the following circumstances, 
all of which actually happened? 

1. A fertilizer dealer offers you the same analysis for $2 a ton less than the co-op to 
which you belong. Your action and why. 


2. Your brother buys a petroleum bulk station and asks you to buy from him so he can 
get started with a rural delivery route even though your co-op also makes deliveries on 
your road. Your action and why. 


3. The artificial insemination co-op to which you belong costs less, but you feel the bulls 
they have are not as good as outside suppliers. Your action and why. 


4. 


The co-op to which you belong is competitive in price, but has no provision for bulk 
spreading of fertilizer which you prefer. Your action and why. 


5. 


Your co-op pays your neighbors 10<t per bushel over market price to raise certified 
seed, but does not need any more producers. A dealer wants you to raise S3ed for a 
proprietary firm. Your action and why. 


6. Describe some other example or circumstance you know about which would indicate 
membership loyalty. 


Indicate your action under similar circumstances. 


Farmers (producers) generally expect their cooperatives to obtain higher prices for products 
marketed and lower prices or more service for r^rchases. To do this they must have market 
control which is only possible if the member is willing to permit someone else to make important 
production and marketing decisions. 

To be successful a cooperative cannot accept just any level of production or any quality of 
product which a member chooses to deliver. Strict control of production and marketing rights by 
the cooperative for successful bargaining and marketing operations are vital to their success.^ 
The ultimate test of membership loyalty is the degree to which a producer is willing to give up 
his controls over the amount produced and his rig'' ' cO select alternate market outlets. 

To insure compliance (not necessarily loyalt/, some cooperatives require iron clad controls 
for the delivery of products. These are frequently used by "grower" cooperatives involved in 
speciality crops such as tomatoes, cucumbers, grapes, and apples in Ohio and citrus, nuts, raisins, 
etc. in the far west, Texas or Florida. Such contracts may be for more than one year. The degree 
of market control will be increased for the cooperative but the control of the member over his 
product will be decreased. 

Contracts usually contain a penalty clause for noncompliance. This is relatively mild in the 
case of bargaining cooperatives but may be severe and restrictive in the case of: (1) marketing 
cooperatives and (2) contracts between a producer (regardless of whether he is a member of a 
bargaining cooperative or not) and a processor. 

Read over the bargaining contract shown in Figure 1, pages V - 8 and V -9 (note particu- 
larly the underlined words) and then decide what you would do if you were a tomato producer. 
I would accept the contract. 

I would not accept the contract because 


I would try to work through the Board of Directors to change the contract as follows; 


EMC 


'a bargaining co-op negotiates price without taking title or doing any processing. 

A marketing co-op not only negotiates price but also takes title to or does some processing (forward 
integration). 


BEST COPY AVAILABLF 
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Figure 1. Membership and Marketing Agreement. 
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Figure 1. Membership and Marketing Agreement (continued). 
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Figure 2. "Growers" contract. 
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TOMATO CONTRACT 


7. 


9. 


10. 


1971 

of , 

(Hereinafter known as the Grower) hereby agrees to plant, grow, harvest and deliver; and (K-ere* 

inafter known as the Company) agrees to purchase thejisablg..crqp from acres of Tomatoes during the 1971 

season, subject to the terms of this agreement. 
COMPENSATION: 

(a) For deliveries which meet the minimum requirements for acceptance, provided that the Tomatoes are free from sun- 
burn, worms, anthracnosc, Xruit fly eggs, or other conditions causing the Tomatoes to bo unflt for processing, the Com- 
pany agrees to pay the following prices per ton of usable Tomatoes; the grading to be according to the U.S. Standards 
of grade evaluation for Tomatoes for processing a? effective February 6, 1964, as determined by grading a representative 
sample of each delivery: 

RAW COLOK VALUE USABLE PERCENTAGE 

96 to 100 91 to 95 88 to 90 

63.0 and above $37.00 $35,50 $34.00 

62.9 and below 32.00 30.50 29.00 

(b) The Company agrees to pay for Tomatoes delivered ard accepted under this agreement on November 1, 1971. and will 
at. the request of the Grower, make reasonable payments against deliveries at an earlier date. Any charg'es or indebted- 
ness' due the Company from the Grower for this or previous crops shall be considered as advance payments on the crop 
and shall be a first lien on the crop. 

PLANTS. SKED, FERTILIZER, AND HAMPERS: 

(a) The Company agrees to furr'-'h tornato plants required by the Grower under this agreement at $7.00 per M. 

f^) The Company gives no warrauwy, expressed or implied, as to purity, or any other quality of plants or seid suppHeU 

under this agreement, and is expressly relieved of any liability for the r^uantity or the quality of the crops ^own 

therefrom. 

(c) Charges: 

Planter Rental, $1.00 per acre. 
Tote Bins not returned, $15.00 each. 
DELIVERIES: 

(a) The company will measure all acres of tomatoes owned or operated by the grower. If the planted acres exceed the con* 
tracted acres, tlie Company may ^t its option refuse to accept deliveries fron\ the contracted acreage fn excess ojTllO^ 

the three year average tons per acre o! the grower. If the fruit c ount of the acreage indicates a yield above the three 
year average of the grower, the company will accept dfi liveries above THe' average af ter p roof that no deliveries trofa 

non>con tracted acreage have been made. The three year average deliveries of this contract are tons 

per acre for a total of tons. 

(b) It is mutually agreed ^lat deliveries shall be made in approvc-d tote bins and accepted between the hours of 7:00 A.M. 
and 5:00 P.M., each day except Saturday and Sunday (unless Grower receives special permi5fsion from the Company), 
cording to a schedule establishecl on the previous business day by the Gro^K'er and with the Company. The Company shall 
Have tHe fighfio limit deliveries to 1500 lbs. per acre per day on any day on which receipts are so heavy as to prevent 
orderly delivery, handling, and processing of the crop. " 

PRODUCTION CONDITIONS: 

(a) The Grower agrees to plant the crop suita ble land approved by the Company. 

(b) The Grower agrees to use onl y^plants^or seed 'si^ppireH or approved by the Company. 

(c) The Grower agrees to loTTow ah'approved program for prevention of fruit fly egg contamination during such periods 
as required by the Company. 

(d) The Grower agrees to permit Company representatives to enter and inspect acreage covered in this agreement. 

(e) The Grower represents and warrants to the Company that in the planting, growing, harvesting, and delivering of the 
crop lie wiTl "comply with, and, enforce compliance with, all applicable, provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 as amended, and all other applicable laws—- including without limiting the generality thereof — tllQ^e relating^ to 
the employing of minors. The Grower ag;rees to indemnify and hold harmless the Company against any VioIftHoTT 
tHeTPotr 

PESTICIDE CHEMICAL APPLICATIONS: 

It is mutually agreed that either party may apply or direct the application of insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, or 
other pest control chemicals to the soil or crop. O ply c hemicals approved by the Company shall be used, an d applied 
only on schedules approved by the Company and in compliance with label directions approved by the" Environmental 
Protection Agency. It is further agreed that the Company will be free of responsibility for loss or injury to the crop or 
surrounding crops or livestock due to such chemicals, their application, or residues. 

SEASON: 

It is mutually agreed that the season shall bcgrin when enough Tomatoes have ripened to permit practical harvesting 
and processing procedures, gnd shall terminate at 5:00 P.M. October 1, 1971, subject to extension for specified periods 
by the Company uDon 24 hciurs advance notice posted at the receiving station. * 

PROVIDENTIAL RELtlASE: ... 

It is mutually agreed that the obligation of either party to perform any executory provisions or obligations of this con* 
tract is qualified by the inability of cither party to perform on account of fire, strikes, lockouts, acts of God, war, orders 
of a duly constituted government authority, or any other causes not within the control of the parties. 

ASSIGNMENT: ^ , ^ 

Assignment by the Grower of part or all of sums which may be due the Grower under this contract will be recognized 
only when such assignment is accepted in writing by the Company and copy of the assignment is filed in the office of 
the Company. 

CONTINUATION ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS CONTRACT: 

The provisions printed on the reverse side of this Contract are part of this agreement and are s ) accepted. 
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Grower By 

Telephone No 

Owner Farm Location: County.. 

Owner's Address Road 


..at.. 
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Figure 2. "Growers" contract (continued). 


11. STANDARDS: 

Tomatoes delivered under this eontraet shall be grade:! and eompensation determined aceording to the United States 
standards for grade evaluation of tomatoes for proeessing as elTeetive February 6, 1964. Exeept 

(a) Tomatoes that have been frozen or frosted, shall be elassed as euIU. 

(b) Tomatoes with green shouluers and free from other Category B defects may be elassified as Category A. 

(e) Tomatoes with stems are aceepted and are to be plaeed in Category A (not in Category C as stated in U.S. 
Standards) unless other defeets elassify them for Category B, C or Culls. 

Either Company or Grower may request regrade of any load not yet aeeepted or unloaded. The average of the two grade 
results will eonstitute final grade and will be used for basis of load aeeeptanee or rejeetion. 

12. GRADING: 

The standards of inspeetion for determining the priee for aeeeptsble tomatoes are based on: 

1. COLOR EVALUATION 

(a) The raw juiee used for the eolor determination ^hall be extraeted from a representative sample by means of an 
approved extraeter fitted with a .034 ineh rorsh sereen juiee attaehnient. 

(b) Color measurements shall be made on a eomposite raw juiee sample by means of a photoeleetrie instrume: \ 
(USDA Tomato Colormeter) in terms of tomf^to color value. 

2. DEFECT EVALUATION 

(a) CATEGORY A 

"Category A'' consists of tomatoes whieh are free from mold or deeay, but whieh may have any other defect or 
eombination of defeets the removal of whieh in the proeess of trimming would eause a loss of not more than 5 
pereenty by weight, of the tomato. 

(b) CATEGORY B 

''Category B" consists of tomatoes whieh are free from mold or decay, but which have any other defect or com- 
bination of defeets the removal of whieh in the process of trimming would cause a loss of more than 5 percent but 
not more than 20 percent, by weight, of the tomato. 

(c) CATEGORY C 

"Category C" consists of tomatoes which are affected by mold or decay, or which have a combination of defects 
including mold or decay, the removal of which in the process of trimming would cause a loss of not more than 
20 percent, by weight, of the tomato. 

(d) CULLS 

"Culls'* are tomatoes which do not meet the requirements of either Category A, B or C. 

(e) USABLE PERCENTAGE 

"Percent Usable" is a calculation of total weights of tomatoes in Category A and the remainder of sound to- 
matoes in Category B, after trimming, plus 80 percent of the weight of tomatoes in Category C. 

(f) PERCENT WASTE 

"Percent Waste" is a calculation of total weights of Cul;^ and trimmings from Category B, plus 20 percent of 
the weight of tomatoes in Category C. 

13. MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR ACCEPTANCE: 

In order to maintain acceptable operating and product standards, the Company reserves the right to reject deliveries 
which 

(a) are lower than 63 Raw Colcr Value, or 

(b) contain more than 25% C&tcgory C as described, or 

(c) contain more than 7% Cul!a, or 

(d) contain wormy or worm damaged fruit in excess of one percent. 
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Figure 1 

F igure 2 

Which is the most restrictive? 



Which specifies the price to be received? 



Which has the most severe penalties for noncompliance? 




It is usually not too much of a financial sacrifice to comply with a contract if a drought 
occurs and the fresh market price is considerably higher than the contract price. However, when 
production is tied up over a period of several years to insure a proper volume (almost necessary 
for "forward integration" into processing, etc.) the stakes are higher and the decision more 
difficult. 

Would you be willing to agree for delivery of your product over a period of years without 
an assured price? This is what the rice farmers of Arkansas were asked to do fifty years ago and 
must be faced by producers of sunflower seed in Ohio and the Middle West if facilities for hand- 
ling and storage are to be provided. A co-op which requires a plant for processing and storage 
cannot be successful without an assured volume, 

Ayreements on bargaining and processing for other crops are similar to those shown in 
Figure 1 and Figure 2 for tomatoes. 

Depending on the area you are located in, see if you can locate similar agreements and 
contracts for popcorn, sunflowers, cucumbers, grapes, cabbage, sugar beets, canning crops (peas, 
beans, etc.). You may use these in place of the tomato agreements in making your responses 
on pages V - 7 and V - 1 1. 

Bargaining cooperatives and marketing cooperatives have been mentioned several times 
(Units I, II, and V). At this time it may help you as a member to develop a greater awareness 
of the difference between the two types of organizc.tions. This may be done by examining the 
table on the following page. 

Please consider each line separately; asking yourself the following questions for ear : 

a. Do I understand what is meant by the business element or function (Lolumn 1) 
involved? 

b. Can I visualize the application of Column 1 in Columns 2 and 3 in a cooperative 
I know about? 

If you have trouble with any item, ask your teacher, or go to the manager of a local cooper- 
ative. 

When you finish, look over Columns 2 and 3 and circle those items which you feel are 
critical to the success of either the marketing or bargaining types of cooperatives. 

Example: (Line) I. Involvement of members Desirable 

Wheat pooling agreements are a little different than bargaining and marketing agreements 
but may be examined at this time if interested. 
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TABLE 1. MARKETING AND BARGAINING COOPERATIVES 
HOW DO THEV DIFFER?'' 

The purpose of this table is to show the differences between a nnarketing cooperative (handling products) 
and a bargaining cooperative (not handling products). 


Business Element or Function 

Marketing Co-op 

Bargaining Co-oP 

a. Handle product 

Yes 

No 

b. Primary function 

Assembling 

Processing 

Storing 

Distributing 

Selling 

Negotiate the sale of members 
product 

c. Nature of iTiarket 

Cash markpt 

Contract markpt 
^Vii III a\«i 1 1 1 a 1 I 

d. Market price 

Determined bv suddIv and 
demand 

nptprrniripH bv neootlstion 

e. Potential for expanding services 
to members 

Many 

Few 

f. Own plant and equipment 

Yes 

No 

g. Assignment (transfer of title) 

Mostly no 

Yes 

h. Primary objective 

Reduce cost to obtain more 
of market spread 

Increase price and/or Improve 
terms of sale 

i Need for volume 

Desirable 

Essential 

j. Scale of operation 

Related to firm 

Related to industry 

k. Need for economic skills 

Desirable 

Essential 

1. Involvement of members 

Desirable 

Essential 

m. Influence over producer action 

Relatively small 

Substantial 

n. Market control 

Do not have 

Required 

o. Capability to exercise power in 
the market 

Weak (usually) 

Strong 

p. Capital requirements 

Large 

Small 

q. Sources of operating 
Capital 

Member equity 
Retained earnings and 
borrowed funds 

Check-off 

r. Benefits 

Accrue to co-op*then alloted 
to patrons 

Go directly to patron 

s. Emphasis in communications 

Accomplishments and pride 
of ownership 

Plans, strategy and enforcement 

t. Emphasis in public relations 

Employee, farmer, and 
community 

Farmer and buyer 
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^Adapted from William E. Black, Extension Economist in Marketing and Policy, Texas A & M University. 
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CONTROL OF AGRICULTURE 

Dr. Wallace Barr, Extension Economist, The Ohio State University, brought this aspect into 
focus in the March, 1973 issue of Economic Information for Ohio Agriculture shown below: 


What Do We Mean By Control Of Agriculture? 

Control Is closely, related to decision-making. 
People in general, and farmers In particular, place 
a high value on their dc;Cislon-maklng role. When 
fanners were numerous and had more political power, 
they controlled U.S. agricultural policy and the 
organizational system. Everyone knew who would 
make the decisions In agrlculture--farmers . They 
ran the farms, controlled farm organizations and 
elected Congressooen. 

Control Is shifting and is increasingly being 
vested in those individuals or firms that make the 
buying, selling and producing declf>;'Aon» because 
rhey 1) have control of the resources used in agri- 
culture, 2) have access to markets for selling their 
products, fiRflncing, and buying supplies, and 3) 
have access to technical information. 


This situation was recognized several years ago by major farm organisations. The wheat pool 
agreement shown in Figure 3, pages V - 14 and V - 15, is one attempt to keep control of a major 
farm commodity through joint action of: 

• the producer (individual farmer) 

• the farmers' membership organization (Farm Bureau) 

• the farmers' cooperative { Landmark) 

Please read this a^^reement in Figure 3, then do a little research work in your community 
to answer the following questions: 

1. How well has this wheat pool succeeded? 


2. If it was not as popular in your community as you feel it should be, what were the 
reasons? 


3. If wheat farmers do not do something like this to control their market, what will be 
the long time result? 


Figure 3. 
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FARM BUREAU MUTUAL WHEAT POOL 

The following is on agreement between the OHIO FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, INC., o non«proflt corporotion with Its 
principol ploce of business ot 24S North High Street, Columbus, Ohio which will hereinofter be referred to os '^FARM BUR- 
EAU", THE FARM BUREAU COOPER ATl^VE ASSOCI/-TI0N, INC., o formers cooperoUve with its principol ploce of business 
ot 245 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio, which will h«reinofter be referred to os ''LANDMARK", ond the undersigned former 
who is o producer of soft red winter wheot, who will htirelnofter be referred to os the "Producer". This ogreement is entered 
into for the purpose of o progrom for the occumulotion end sole of soft red winter wheat produced by the undersigned ond afher 
Producers signing similor controcts, to be known os Form Bureou Mutuol Wheot Pool ond hereinofter referred to os the "Pro- 
grom". 

THE PRODUCER AGREES AS FOLLOWS: 

(1) He is o member of o County Form Bureou ond will continue his memb ership during the term of this controct. 

(2) To sell to LANDMARK during the first yeor of this controct, soft red winter wheot produced by Producer on the num* 
ber of ocres indicoted below, the omount of such soft red winter wheot being estimoted as indicared below. 

(3) During *he second und eoch subsequent year thot this controct is in effect, if Producer elects to porticipote in the 
Progrom for thot yeor, he sholl sign ond return to FARM BUREAU on or before April 1st, o card to be furnished by FARM 
BUREAU indicoting his intent to porticipote in the Progrom, the number of ocres of soft red winter wheot which he ogrees to 
sell to LANDMARK thot yeor, ond the estimoted number of bushels to be produced from sold number of ocres. 

(4) At the eorllest reasonoble time ofter horvesting In eoch yeor of porticipotion in the Program^ to deliver the soft red 
winter wheot produced for the Progrom to the elevotor Indicated below which hos been selected by the Producer ond approved 
by FARM BUREAU. Producer, ot the time of delivery, sholl disclose to the receiving etevotor ony liens on ony of the wheot 
delivered hereunder, ond L.ANDMARK is outhorized to poy the holder of any lien from poyment due the Producer os herein- 
ofter provided. 

(5) Title to the wheot sHoll r?ass to LANDMARK ot the time of Its delivery to the opproved elevotor. Thereofter, LAND* 
MARK sholl hove full power or^ authority to store ond handle or controct for the storoge ond handling of the wheot in any 
manner consistent with the obiccti^es of the progrom. 

(6) It is understood ond ogreed thot this contract Is one of o number of simitar controcts which ore entered into far the 
purpose of combining the soft red winter wheot of oil Producers signing controcts simitar to this one, which moy be comingled 
ond combined together ond sold by LANDMARK ot such times ond in such quontities as LANDMARK in its sole judgment 
shall consider most cdvontogeous to the controcting Producers. It Is onticipoted that marketing will be in an orderly manner, 
but LANDMARK moy ot Its discretion sell oil of the whpot in the Program at o single time, or at different times in different 
proportions, and moy sell to o single buyer or to two or more buyers, ond may sell through a common morketing ogency with 
other cooperotivc ossociotions conducting simllor Progronr.s. 

(7) It sholl be o violotion of this controct if the Producer foils to deliver the wheot which he hos ogreed to deliver as 
herein provided, unless such foilurc is caused by conditions beyond the control of the Producer. Because the remedy at law 
would be inadcquote ond would be Improcticol ond extremely difficult to determine octual domoge resulting from the failure to 
deliver. Producer ogrees to poy LANDMARK the sum of 10c per bushol for the number of bushels estimoted by the Producer 
in the yeor in which the foilurc occurred, os Mquidoted doinoges for the brooch of this ogreement, it being ogreed that this 
ogreement is one of o series dependent for Its true volue upon the odherence of eoch and oil of the contracting Producers to 
eoch ond oil of such ogrcemcnts, but the concell'^ion of ony other similor controcts or the failure of ony of the Producers to 
comply therewith sholl not affect the validity of this controct. 

(8) To occept poyment for wheot sold in the Progrom on a roteoble bosis with oil other contracting Producers portictpattng 
in the Progrom ofter the deduction of the expenses of the Progrom, ond odjustments for freight differentials. 

(9) To appoint FARM BUREAU os his ogent for the purpose of negotiating with LANDMARK concerning expenses and 
other detolls of the Progrom, ond for conducting progroms for the promotion of soles in domestic ond foreign markets. LAND- 
MARK is outhorized to reimburse FARM BUREAU out of the proceeds of Progrom wheat a reosonoble omount for e^tpenses of 
promotion. 

LANDMARK AGREES AS FOLLOWS: 

(1) To store, hondle and sell red winter wheat in the Progrom in such monner, ot such times, and upon such terms as in 
its judgment will be to the best odvontoge of the Producer and oil other Producers in the Progrom. Program wheot shall be 
disposed of on or before Moy 31st of the yeor following horvest. 

(2) To employ competent personnel ond help, includrrig persons experienced and quolified in the handling ond sale of 
wheot, to monoge ond conduct the Progrom. To pay the expenses of the Progrom including reimbursement to FARM BUREAU 
for the reosonoble omount of expenses of promotion of the Progrom. 

(3) To pay to Producer for the wheot sold to LANDMARK under the P rogrom roteobty with other Producers in the Progrom, 
the proceeds of the sole by LANDMARK of oil wheat in the Progrom less the expenses of the Program. The amount due each 
Producer shall be determined by dividing the omount determined under this porogroph by the total number of bushels of wheat 
In the Program, ond multiplying the n*?r unit amotmt thus determined by the number of bushels which the Producer hos sold to 
LANDMARK under the Progrom. The omount thus determined moy be adjusted by toking into cons iderotion freight differ- 
entlols between different points of origin of groin in the Progrom. Poyment sholl be mode not more thon thirty (30) doys after 
the lost of the wheot in the Progrom is sold, ond final settlement is received by LANDMARK. 

FARM BUREAU AGREES AS FOLLOWS: 

(1) It will ort OS ogent of the Producer for the purposes set forth 'T. porogroph 9 o't Producer's ogreements. 

(2) It will contoct and ottempt to sign up os mony Producers os possible to help Insure o sufficient volume of wheat in 
the Progrom to moke it effective. 

(3) It will review the operotlon of the Progrom with LANDMARK from time to time. 
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(4) It will attend to the selection of a committee of contracting Producers, whose function will be to represent oil Pro- 
ducers in the Program in motters concerning the Progrom, inq'jire into the progress of the Progrom, ond consult with FARM 
BUREAU about the Program. 

(5) It will conduct programs for increosing the demond for ond sole of Progrom wheot in domestic ond foreign morkets. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS AND AGREEMENTS: 

(1) All LANDMARK locol elevotors ore opproved for hondling ond storing Progrom wheot, ond other locol elevotors moy 
be approved by FARM BUREAU, provided however, thot LANDMARK is oble to enter into oppropriote hondling ond storoge 
contracts with such LANDMARK or other locol elevotors. 

(2) All soft red winter wheot delivered under this controct sholl be odjusted to No. 2 grode U.S.D.A. stondords. Adjust- 
ments far grade variations sholl be mode ot the time of delivery ot the outhorized elevotor. The elevotor operotor sholl de- 
termine the monetory difference between the wheot delivered ond No. 2 grode on the bosis of normol morket d if f erent io I s, ond 
the Producer wil! be poid the difference if his wheot exceeds No. 2 grode, or sholl poy to the elevotor operotor the diHerence 
if his wheat is less thon No. 2 grode. LANDMARK sholl not be required to seporotely store Progrom wheot, but it moy be 
comingled with other wheot of like gro'^c and quolity. 

(3) FARM BUREAU, with the consent of LANDMARK, moy elect not to conduct the Program in ony year during the term 
of this contract, when in the opinion of FARM BUREAU it would not be dcsiroble to conduct it becousc of the small volume 
of wheat committed to the Program, or for ony other couse FARM BUREAU considers thot the Program might no^ benefit the 
Producer. 

(4) This agreement shall be In effect for o period of ten {10) yeors, but moy be terminoted by the Producer by the giving 
of 0 written notice to FARM BUREAU ot aiUve ot 245 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio, so os to rcoch FARM BUREAU 
during the month of April in ony year. FARM BUREAU moy, ot its option, term'note this controct <n the event thot Producer 
does not elect to participate in the Progrom in ony yeor, in which event written noticQ. sholl be given to the Producer so as to 
reach him on or before June 1, or FARM BUREAU moy terminote the controct in ony yeor which the Producer elects to por- 
ticipote in the Progrom Out foils to deliver ony wheot under the controct ot horvest time os provided herein, or otherwise 
breaches the controct. 

(5) The breoch or concellotion of o similor controct or controcts by ony one or more of the other contracting i'ruducers 
shall not impair or offect the obligotions under this controct or the mutuolity of interests hereunder creotcd. 

(6) It is agreed that this controct sholl be binding tn oil the porties hereto, their odm inistrotors, heirs, successors ond 
assigns. If Producer is a portnership, this controct sholl be binding on oil members of the portncrship, jointly ond severolly. 
No sole, transfer, teose, or other conveyonce -^f lond by the Producer mode for the purpose of evading directly or indirectly 
the obligations hereunder, sholl dischorgc ony obligotions hereunder or herein creotcd. 

(7) This contract sholl become effective when occepted by the Monogement of FARM BUREAU. This controct sholl con- 
stitute the entire agreement between ond omong the porties, ond it is ogreed thot no oral conditions, promises, convenonts, 
representations or inducements in addition to or ot vorioncc with ony of the terms of this contract shall be binding. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, FARM BUREAU ond LANDMARK by their duly outhorized officers, ond Producer hove hereunto 

set their hands this . day of . , 19 . 


Signoture of Applicont 


Producer (Pleose Print Nome Here) 


Moiling Address (Pleose Print) 


OHIO FARM BUREAU FED.ERATION, INC. 



^-TlTfe 


THE FARM BUREAU COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Sr 

Title 


Location of Form ....... 

Number of ocrcs for 19^ 

Estimated bushels of soft red winter wheot for 19 . . . . 

Elevator ot which delivery is to be mode 

( Informotion to be supplied by Producer ) 
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If you were a wheat producer, how do you feel about the specific provisions of the contract 
shown In Figure 3? 


1 Accept 

1 Object 

No Reaction 





Producer must be d member of the Farm Bureau, 




Requirement that 10<t a ou, must be paid as liquidated damage 
for failure to deliver all wheat produced, (Suppose you could get 
more than this by selling outside the pool,) 




Provisions for paying for expenses of operation and promotion 
before delivering proceeds to the producer. 




Having to wait until all wheat sold before receiving payment for 
wheat delivered. 




Signing up for 10 years ever, though it can be cancelled on a yearly 
notification. 




Any provision you feel strengthens the agreement. Identify: 






Any provision you feel weakens the agreement. Identify: 





Figure 4. The ability to handle large quantities of grain is vital for cooperatives engaging in pooling operations. 
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Anything involving contracts similar to those considered in this unit also involve member 
loyalty. Now, see if you can Improve on this concept of membership loyalty? 

"A loyal member of an economic cooperative is one who willingly accepts the short term 
price disadvantages as a part of the cost for the nd rowing of margins resulting from cooperative 
efforts In the past and which can only be insured in the future by the competition from cooper- 
atives." 

Hint: What aspects of cooperative loyalty, if any, have not been covered? 


MEMBERSHIP RESPOIMSIBILITIES 

The major responsibility of a cooperative member is to make use of the organization, but 
is that enou'^h? Cooperatives, like any other business, requires direction. This is a responsibility 
of the owners* cannot safely be left to a hired manager. 

As one of the owners ot a co-op, how much Vi/ork (time and effort) are you willing to do to 
insure its success? Read all the possibilities listed below and then indicate with an X those items 
with which you approve. 

• (vone unless paid. 

• Occasionally if work rather than responsibility is involved. Example: taking tickets at the 
annual banquet. 

• Frequently in subordinate capacities with minimum responsibility. Example: as a com- 
mittee member. 

• Whenever called upon or nominated. Example: draft a code of bylaws or serve on the 
Board of Directors. 

• Attend annual meetings but take no active part in the proceedings which may involve 
responsibility or work. 

• Prepare yourself for eventually assuming responsibility for the success of the cooperative 
by individual study, attending seminars, director's clinics, national meetings, etc. 

• Work informally with other members, the Board of Directors or manager to promote the 
success of the cooperative even though you have no title or responsibility other than as 
"a member." 

The ultimate in member responsibility is a member nominating himself rather than waiting 
for someone else to ask him to sen/e. Suppose you are unhappy with the way the co-op is being 
operated. It is easy to criticize or wait for someone else to do something. You feel you are well 
equipped and prepared to serve as a director and help improve the cooperative. How would you 
go about getting nominated at the annual meeting? 
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Indicate your choice with an X. 

Ask another member to nominate you. 

Let the manager know you are available. 

Approach a member of the Board of Directors and seek his advice on how to get 

nominated. 

Inquire about monthly meetings and study monthly reports if available to the member. 

This will indicate your interest and ability. 

Monthly reports are unlike annual reports which are always open to the public. They may 
be restricted to directors use to protect the cooperative from unfair use by the competition. 
Example: If the feed business showed a small operating loss for a single month and this became 
known to a competitor, it might be built up to "The co-op is going to the dogs." However, if a 
member displays a sincere interest and can be trusted not to leak information from monthly 
reports, the manager or a director will usually show, permit examination, or explain the monthly 
reports to the individual. 

Note: The author is proud to report that no cooperative visited in connection with the prepar- 
ation of this manual ever refused to allow examination of the monthly reports and the manner in 
which they were prepared. 


KEEPING INFORMED 


When a cooperative is not going well the individual member may be the last to know. When 
he does it may be too late for correct action. 

As an owner what can you do to be aware of what is going on? Would you be willing to do 
any or all of the following: (Indicate your choice with an X.) 


Personal observation - Whenever you go to the cooperative, be alert to every- 
thing that goes on whether it pertains to your visit or not. Example: Walk 
through the store or warehouse even though your business is with the grain 
storage. 


Yes 


No 


Study periodic reports - To Discover: (1) the state of the business compared 
with the same month a year earlier, (2) which department or operation is 
making money and which is not paying its way, (3) what service is being pro- 
vided even though not presently profitable. 


Report observations or concerns to the manager or members of the Board of 
Directors as you happen to see them. Example: Indifference by employees. 


Inquire about monthly meetings of the Board of Directors. If you are invited 
to attend, care should be exercised not to disrupt the meeting by entering into 
the business discussion or decision. 
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Raise questions in annual meeting. The annual meeting may be a social occasion 
but it is the best opportunity to raise questions growing out of the financial 
statement. The auditor or his representative may be in attendance or the 
president or manager should be able to answer questions not readily apparent. 
Example: Why is there no provision for bad debts? Or: Why can't we qualify 
for tax exempt status? 
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ASSUMING RISKS 

As an owner of the business each member of the cooperative must accept the risks of doing 
business. Here are some examples: 

1. Cost of Operation (No. 1) 

Cooperatives generally meet the comfJtition pricewise but maiiy members feel they should 
be the competition. That is, they should offer price inducements or provide service which is 
superior (but costs more) to competitors. This may please members and increase volume but 
what happens if the favorable prices or superior service result in an operating loss? This is just 
one example of the business risk which must be taken every day. As a member (owner) are you 
willing to assume this? Yes No (circle) 

2. Cost of Operation (No. 2) 

Allowing charge purchases and providing delivery services which increase the cost of opera- 
tions. Should the members who pay cash or do their own transporting subsidize these services 
for others. Why or why not? 


What do you think about the balance between member services and cost of operation?. 


Can you give an example in a cooperative you know about? 


3. Providing Capital 

Capital to build or operate a business is either equity (provided by the shareholders) or 
debt (borrowed from others). In a cooperative the question always comes up as to whether the 
members should provide the capital (all or part) or whether it should be borrowed either from 
the Bank for Cooperatives or the Public Money Market (preferred stocks, bonds, debentures, 
etc. purchased by investors who are not members). 

Too often the members are reluctant to provide risk, capital or money for their own busi- 
ness and the operation suffers from under-capitalization or heavy expense for interest on debt. 

The interest on borrowed money must be paid before there is any net profit. Might it be 
better for members to have more equity in their business even though they had to borrow the 
money in their own name rather than in the name of the cooperative? What do you think about 
this? [ 
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What do you feel should be the equity to debt ratio in a cooperative? (Indicate your choice 
with an X.) 

10% equity - 90% debt 

25% equity - 75% debt 

50% equity - 50% debt 

75% equity - 25% debt 

90% equity - 10% debt 

What is the equity to debt ratio (approximate) for a cooperative you know about or can 
find out about either from the annual report or by asking the manager? 

There is a limit to which the Bank for Cooperatives can go in loaning money. If the mem- 
bers cannot or will not provide the equity, the only resource is the public money market 
(preferred stock, bonds, debentures sold to non members). Many large cooperatives are doing 
this because of the large amounts of capital needed for expansion. 

How do you feel about this? 


What changes do you see happening as cooperatives get larger? 


If you are interested, find out from the manager or members of the Board of Directors of a 
cooperative you know about whether they borrow from the public. If they do, find out how it 
is accomplished. Your teacher will be glad to know about your efforts and your classmates 
interested i\n your findings in a five minute report. 

Record here the date when the report was given. 

4. Working Cooperatively 

The essence of cooperation is sharing the bad as well as the good. In any shared situations, 
risks are always involved. They may involve personal friendship and social position as well as 
financial considerations. 

Cooperative members usually fall into three categories: 

1 . Do not want to get involved other than financially. 

2. Want to become involved to the degree that their views are accepted even though this 
may lose friends and alienate neighbors (examples: Union Lettuce or Natural Foods). 

3. Try to find a middle ground between "1" and "2" by friendly and open relations with 
all members of the co-op, its manager, and the members of the Board of Directors. 

Do you consider yourself as belonging to Group 12 3 (circle)? 

Do you know df members of 3 cooperative in your community who fit in each of these groups? 
Think about this! but do not identify them by name. 
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5. Can You Accept? 

Reproduced below is a "Creed for Cooperative Members."^ Read each statement carefully 
and see if you accept, reject or have reservations, then mark with an X in the appropriate column. 



Your Juc 

- 

qment 

1 

Accept 

1 

Reject 

1 Have 
Reservations 

1 will keep myself informed on the affairs, problems, and 
methods of my cooperative so as to be an intelligent and 
constructive member. 




1 will exert my influence to see that my cooperative has the 
best possible directors and officers in terms of general com- 
petence and integrity. 




1 will faithfully support my cooperative with my patronage 
and encourage my friends to use it, because in volume there 
is strength. 




1 will help build and maintain my cooperative by contributing 
my share of essential capital. 




1 will insist that full information be provided me on the 
operations and financial condition of my cooperative, based 
on accurate accounting and proper auditing. 




1 will not expect miracles from my cooperative, but'l will 
insist on receiving from it honest values and efficient services. 




1 will refrain from asking my cooperative to give me favors in 
the form of credit or other special services. 




1 will take pride in my cooperative and use my influence to 
see that it assun^^as its fair share of community responsibili- 
ties. 




1 will stand by my cooperative in its days of adversity and 
help protect it from weaknesses which come with prosperity. 




1 will always remember that my cooperative is ME, and others 
like ME, and that its behavior is a reflection of MY behavior. 





6. Learning From The Past. 

You will recall from Unit i that a large number of cooperatives organized in the past are 
not in existence today. The underlying reason of course is the membership. Perhaps the members 
did not have the knowledge or ability to achieve their objectives. Perhaps forces beyond their 
control negated their efforts. Perhaps there were some quirks of individual character which were 
not realized at the time but doomed the organization before it started. The Grange pioneered in 
cooperative effort in this country. 


^Joseph C. Knapp, Administrator, Farmers Cooperative Service, USDA, Washington, D. C. 
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However, it was only one of the many organizations which saw their economic cooperatives 
start, flourish for a time, then gradually phase out or phase into some other organization. The 
role of the individual member is forcefully brought out in the concluding statement of Mr. 
George Cerney, after he studied the Grange effort in detail. 1 This is reproduced in Figure 5. It 
is well worth your attention, as it brings out the importance of the members themselves in influ- 
encing the success of their organization. 

As you read, underline the words, phrases or sentences which you find interesting especially 
those which pertain to the role of the members in their cooperative. When you finish, ask yourself 
the question: Are the members any different today than they were 100 years ago, in the way they 
think and act about cooperatives? 

Put your thoughts on paper below pointing out where changes have or have not taken place 
from what went on in over a generation ago. 


Cereney, George (Manager of Member and Community Relations, Midland Cooperatives, Minneapolis, 
Mfrinesota) "Cooperation in the Midwest in the Granger Era 1869-1875," Published in Agricultural History, 
Vol. 37, No. 4, October, 1963. 
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Figure 5. Cooperation in the Midwest in the Granger Era 1869-1875. 


III. Coxci.rsioN 

All of the Grange cooperatives organized in 
the 1«S70 s disappeared. Their failure was fre- 
quently attributed to the fact that the farmer 
is ii"jde|>endent, self reliant, aggressive, and 
suspic'ous; therefore found it difficult to work 
together and exhibit the patience and fore- 
sight to make a cooperative successful. True, 
ihe farmer bought from the cooperative only 
so long as the price was lower. Farmers did 
not understand what the cooperative could 
accomplish if they would stand together. 
With no history of exf^erience, and ojxTating 
without l>enefit of cooj^>erative incorj^oratioii 
laws and kn(»wledge of the Rochdale Prin- 
ciples, farmers interpreted the l>enefits of a 
cooperative solely on the basis of price. Once 
the price level was reduced, the large sav- 
ings were gone and the only incentive had 
disappeared. 

The major problem facing Grangers who 
organized a C(K)perative was their ignorance 
of business know-how and coo|>erative know- 
how. They oj)erated cooperatives like cut- 
price stores with a minimum mark up and 
without a backlog of reserves for the rainy 
day. 

The Granger cooperatives undoubtedly en- 
countered very stiff competition. But in the 
early 7C's they did have the advantage of be- 
ing able to open stores in areas in which 
their competitors charged high prices. Some 
of the merchandise, such as sewing machines, 
was sold at more than a 100% mark-up over 
the wholesale cost. These high prices would 
permit C()0[>erative management to make 
many mistakes and still end the year with 
res|>ectable earnings. However, when they 
sold at cut prices they precipitated price wars, 
from which many never recovered. 

The severe Panic of 1S73 made it difficult 
for any business to survive, C(X)p>erative or pro- 
prietary. The drop in agriculture prices and 
a tightening o( credit squeezed the farmers 
resource of ready cash. When the cash sys- 
tem was adliered to. the coop>erative member 
withdrew because the store denied him credit. 
When credit was given, losses were sustained 
aw bad accoinns. tither way the st(*re lost 
out. For these and other reasons, the co(«j>er- 
tives did not survive 


.\nothei more basic weakness of these early 
cooperatives was their failure to adhere to the 
Rochdale cooperative principles. \*oting was 
conducted on the basis of one vote jkt share 
as ill private joiin-.stock corporations. This 
practice all(»w'ed control to move into the 

lianils nf the wealthy few. Cooperatives 
which permuted one vote f>er share without 
limitation on numlxT of shares owned, dis- 
covereil tliat the wealtliN farnurs in the traile 
area Ixmglit the shares of \\k cooperative 
«ilTrrcd lor sale. T he coopeiatixe. then, he- 
c.une n(» dillerenl Iroin other businesses on 
Main Street. 

1 1 wa,s .1 tragetly that the Ci rangers ol the 
Miilwest forged ahead to set up many c<m)[>- 
erative.s long before they heard of the Roch- 
ilaie system. Although the Prairie Fanner 
and the i'atrony Handhool^ carrieil an.accouin 
ill the R*>chdalc Store in the summer of 1S74, 
it wa^ a \ear later before O. H. Kcilex wrote 
his suggested rules for the organization of a 
cooperative si</re and the National Grange 
began aihocating the Rochdale sxsiem. The 
basic Koclidale principles of one vote jkt 
member, paying refunds on tiie iiasis of pa- 
tronage, paying limited retiirn on share capi- 
tal, o|K'n membership, and selling for cash at 
market prices, would have given tiie (i range 
st(tres a greater chance for survival. By IS74. 
some of the R(K*htlale principles were iku 
jKTniitied in some states because liit; (i rang- 
ers had already succeeiled in [>assing state laws 
to inc(«rporate cooperatives based on ojx^ra- 
tions w hich did not include these principles. 

The adoption of the Rochdale principles, al- 
though absolutely necessary, alone would not 
have guaranteed survival. We know that all 
of the (jrange stores and elevators in the Mid- 
west organized in the l»S70's disappeared. 

Why was it ^)ossible that fifty years later 
c(K)peraiives organized in the l*^20's had a 
very gfKKi chance for survival? The rise of 
wholesale c(K.)peratives was the major factor 
in making it [X)ssible for sinalK independent, 
isolated C(H)peratives to succeed. The C>>op- 
erative Gentral Exchange, later renamed Cen- 
tral GiK)f>eratives, Inc., a cooperative grocery 
wholesale, was organized in PU7. 1 he Min- 
nesota C>)-op Oil Co., later known as Mid- 
land GoojKTativcs* Inc., a cooperative •petro- 
leum wh(»lesale, was organized in 1^26. 
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These* roginnnls were able to lulp small, in- 
dejKMidciU C(H>j")eralives lo survive by making; 
it |V)Ssible tnr ihem lu |xh>I ihcir bu\iii^ 
power and iheir experience. In the petroleum 
business, for example. Midland olTered many 
services t(» individual member cooperatives: 
biclp in oit;ani/jnoi-.. irainin^'^ for employees 
atui directors, counsel on o|xraiions. patron- 
.ii;e refunds fn»in wholesale and manufaciur- 
iiii; acliviiies .nul oilur aids. 

When the (iraiii;trs set up a C(Joperative, 
the\ had many decisions lo make but no 
one lo turn lo h»r athice. Do you buy Irom 
certain companies and not others' Do you 
permit credit? How much do you pay the 
manager.' Whai kind ol bookkeeping system 
should we set up' Do you sell ior market 
price (»r for a lower price? Should the busi- 
ness incorporate? (irangers made these deci- 
sions on a trial and error basiy Kvcii il 
the manager and cooperative directors had 
recoi;nized the benelii of meeting with other 
managers and directors to exchange ideas, 
.successes and mi.siakes, the poor roads and 
sUtWiiess of travel would have prevented 
regular meetings. 

These exi>criment.s in C(m operation, although 
they disappeared within a shf»rt time, were 
not without u.veiul results. Cimipctition of 
the (Irange cc.operaiives reduced monopoly 
prices. The farmer received valuable busi- 
ness experience, obtained a new respect for 
the Rochdale plan, and finaily, a new toler- 
ance dcvelo|>ed between two traditionally an- 
tagonistic classes, the farmer and middleman. 
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Figure 6. Negative guide makes a positive point. 


This 'ISegaiive^ Guide 
Makes Positive Point 

A M'tdinaiy assotiaiioii in Iowa, according to the 
l iyc^itiia PotiUr\ina)i, has (omc up with 10 ways i nicm- 
hvY (an sink a n>opnatiNt' — withoui fail: 

1. Uon't aucnd uuriings; if sou do. conu* late. 

2. AlwaNs k*avf !)cforc adjournnu'ni. 

3. NfvcT speak up ai any nuvting. Wail till you get 
outside. 

■1. Sit in ihc back of the room where you can chat 
freely with other members. 

5. Vote in favor of every action. Then go home and 
do nothing. 

6. Find fault with the officers and other leaders every 
chance yon get. It keeps them on their toes and enables 
you to say. "I told you so," if something does not go well. 

7. Take all you can get in the way of benefits and 
service.s. Give as little as possible in return. 

8. Keep your ideas !o yourself. But be a good listener 
and pick up all the lips you can from olhcrs. 

0. Never ask anyone lo join. Only fall guys .serve on a 
membership committee. 

10. Only serve on a committee if they make you chair- 
man. Do as little as possible and try not to call a meeting. 
You can always report progress. 

The 10 ways have been proved effective and probably 
would work with any association, concludes the article. 
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YOUR EVALUATION 

This unit largely requires individual consideration and decision rather than activity. To what 
degree have you put yourself into facing up to membership responsibilities? Go back over the 
unit objectives on page V - 1 and appraise the degree to which you can accomplish them. Please 
indicate by circling the letter grade you feel you should receive for this unit and insert + or - 
where appropriate. 

A B C D E 

Your teacher will do the same thing and then you can compare. If there is a major difference 
of opinion, go back over your responses and revise or justify. 
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McComb High School, 

Other interested persons who made significant contributions to the project include: Mr. 
Jack Hill, Vice President, Education and Community Service, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Mr. Richard McCrea, Educational Consultant, Martha Holden Jennings Foundation. 

The author and co-directors gratefully acknowledge the interest and assistance of all who 
contributed to the project, especially to Mrs. Evelyn Roediger who prepared the manuscript for 
printing and Miss Tressa Scott who did the art work. 
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PREFACE 


Although this Student Manual was prepared primarily for use on the secondary school level, 
it is realized that there may not be sufficient time to cover everything during the high school 
course. Some of the units may purposely be reserved for use with Young Farmer classes or other 
out-of-school groups. However, it is hoped that aW \ 1th and 12th grsde Agricultural Education 
students will complete at least Units I, ii, and 1 1 1. Two weeks of formal study would seem to be 
a minimum. 

The units are designed to progress according to the time available and the individual need or 
interest warrants. Each unit is complete. Although only Unit I is covered, students will have a 
working knowledge of cooperativfts commensurate with the time and effort expended. 

It is believed that students and teachers can proceed with the units without a text or teach- 
ing guide. In a study of cooperatives, as well as many other areas of agriculture, there may not be 
one correct solution for any problem situation. For this reason, students should respond as they 
see fit, rather than attempt to find the "right answer." 

It is much more important for students to individually interpret questions and resolve them 
in terms of their own situations, rather than strive for uniformity among the class. 

Discussions with classmates as individuals or as a teacher-directed class is to be encouraged, 
having in mind the ever present problem of total exploration versus efficient use of time. 

The self-grading proposal at the end of each unit may be used as the students and teachers 
see fit. Teachers and students are encouraged to jointly develop the points to be considered in 
grading (with the relative weighting of each) upon the completion of Unit I. 

Although the writer has no feeling that his judgment on rating individual performance should 
be more than a "point of departure" for class consideration, it is as follows: 


1. Evidence of thinking and understanding 40 

2. Evidence of additional search and research outside 
the manual and classroom (family - neighbors - 

cooperative directors, managers, employers) 20 

3. Quality of responses in manual 10 

4. Completeness of responses in manual 10 

5. Participation in discussion with: 

- classmates as individuals with the teacher only 
as a resource person 

- class as a whole under the teacher's direction 20 


If a student is not satisfied with his or her grade or the way in which it was determined 
they may go back to the objectives at the beginning of each unit. If the student can actually 
perform the actions as stated, the degree of competence should determine the grade. 

J. H. Lintner 
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COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


UNIT TITLES 

Unit I. Orange Students Look At Cooperatives In Their Daily Lives, 24 pages. 

Unit II. Rose Students Look At Cooperatives As They Will Affect Their Lives Ten 
Years Hence, 24 pages. 

Unit III. Yellow How Are Cooperatives Organized? 20 peges. 

Unit IV. Lime Are R ^chdale Principles Applicable in Today's Cooperatives? 8 pages. 

Unit V. Olive What Are Cooperative Members' Responsibilities? 25 pages. 

Unit VI. Red Should I Serve As a Director or Officer of a Cooperative? 2? pages. 

Unit VII. Green The Manager's Role and Responsibility in d Successful Cooperative, 
12 pages. 

Unit VIII. Aqua The Legal Basis For Cooperatives, 34 pages. 
Unit IX. Gray How Should Cooperatives Be Taxed? 17 pages. 

Unit X. Bronze Discovering Problems in Cooperative Operations and Taking Appropriate 
Action, 15 pages. 

Unit X, page X-16 The Challenge. 
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VI. SHOULD I $€RVE AS A DIRECTOR OR OFFICER OF A COOPERATIVE? 


You become a patron (user) of a cooperative when you use it in someway. You becomea 
member (owner) when you pay the membership fee or buy a share of stock. Whether you should 
take the next step and serve as a director or officer is the question which you sooner or later will 
face. This unit is intended to assist you in making this decision and preparing yourself for this 
service. 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

As the result of your study and class participation in this unit, you should be able to do the 
following: 

1. Determine the powers and responsibilities (legal and moral) of directors. 

2. Evaluate the qualifications of a good director or officer. 

3. Assess personal qualifications and willingness to be a director or officer. 

4. Assess the policy making role and the responsibilities of the Board members in working with 
the manager, the members, and the employees. 

5. Function properly in a public relations role for the Board as a whole rather than as an 
individual director, member, or patron. 

DIRECTOR'S POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

As discovered in Unit I!, the Board of Directors derives its powers from the code of bylaws. 
The bylaws in turn rest on \;he laws under which the cooperative is chartered and the majority 
vote of the members. These bylaws may be changed as provided for in the constitution which is 
usually done at the annual meeting. However, until this happens a director should know what is 
presently authorized and act accordingly. 

If you were elected to the Board, which of the following would you do in order to find out 
your powers and responsibilities? (Indicate your choice with an X.) 

1. Depend on the manager or other directors to tell you. 

2. Read the bylaws over once. 

3. Go over the bylaws before every meeting to refresh your memory. 

4. Have a copy of the bylaws with you for easy reference during a meeting when a 

question is raised. 

While a cooperative should not be judged on a single event, what is your feeling about the 
following incidents, both of which actually happened? 

Incident *1. 

When a visitor at a Board meeting asked to see the bylaws, the secretary imnnediately offered 
with the remark, "I always keep a copy in the minutes book so we can check whenever- a 
J^^comes up." yi . i 
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Incident 

When the same visitor attended another Board meeting and a point came up on membership, 
several directors had different recollections, but only one had a copy of the bylaws to refer to. 

Your comment on these incidents: 


One can always check on his legal responsibilities as director, but moral responsibilities must 
be accepted by the individual as circumstances arise. 

Each director represents all of the members. He must vote to serve their best interests collec- 
tively, rather than any one individual, especially hinr.aelf. For example, a credit policy must be 
rigidly applied to directors as well as members. To emphasize the moral aspects of acting as a 
director, a good co-op Board adopts a code of ethics similar to what is shown in Figure 1. 

Contrast this Code of Ethics with the listing of the Duties and Responsibilities for a Board 
of Directors as shown in Figure 2, page VI - 4. 

There is a very fine line between moral and legal responsibilities. It brings to mind the 
wisdom of a Supreme Court Judge who, when asked by a reporter to define obscenity, responded 
essentially, "I am not sure I can define it, but I am positive that I know what it is when I see it." 

Perhaps the same applie:. to ethics. A member of a Board of Directors is usuaily aware when 
he is acting ethically in a specific instance even though it may be difficult for him to generalize 
between ethical and legal. 

While it is not absolutely necessary to have both a Code of Ethics and a statement of Duties 
and Responsibilities, the former usually emphasize the moral responsibilities and the latter the 
responsibilities. Note that each Board should develop its own rather than merely accept what 
some other co-op has done. What do you think of these i>amples (Figures 1 and 2)7 

Indicate your choice with an X. 

1. Okay as is. 

2. Not enough distinction between them to justify two separate documents. 

3. Moral and legal responsibilities are not clearly separated. 

Now try your hand at lining out anything in the Code of Ethics which you feel are legal 
responsibilities and check to see if they are found in the Duties and Responsibilities. Next, see if 
you can locate a Code of Ethics or statement of director's responsibilities for a cooperative in 
your community that you like better than these samples. 

Lastly, for extra credit, consider yourself a member of the committee to revise either the 
Code of Ethics or Duties and Responsibilities for a cooperative in your community. This may 
be submitted directly to your teacher or made as a brief report to the class. 



DIRECTOR'S QUALIFICATIONS 


Ther^re many qualifications for a good director including: 
1, His business record and the way he manages his own affairs. 
"2, His willingness to work and ability to work with others. 


B^^taS. His reputation for honesty and integrity especially among his neighbors. 
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Figure 1. Sample code of ethics. 


SAMPLE CODE OF ETHICS 
for a 

Cooperative Board of Directors 
(Each Co-op Board should prepare their own.) 

The Board of Directors believes it is to be expedient and proper to adopt a Code of 
Ethics to clarify any uncertainty which may now or in the future exist, regarding the 
authority exercised by the Board, or individual Board members, and general rules appli- 
cable to Board members' conduct of Landmark's business. The bounds of authority as 
proposed herein appear to us as a medium by which greater unanimity and closer coor- 
dination can be effected between Board members, and among Board members, manage- 
ment, and employees. 

The Board recognizes its authority as being limited to establishment of policies 
deemed beneficial to Landmark; to enr ploying a manager to have charge of the business 
of the Association under the direction of the Board, and to effecting other duties as 
outlined by the Bylaws. 

The members of this Board recognize that, except when the Board is in formal 
meeting, his authority is equal only to the rights and authority of any individual member 
of Landmark. 

The Board recognizes that the Bylaws are their instruction from the membership 
for the Board's actions. The Board shall hire a manager. Under the direction of the Board 
of Directors, the manager or acting manager shall employ, supervise, and discharge all 
employees, agents, and laborers. 

The Board agrees that while an individual Board member may disagree with a policy 
or action adopted by majority vote of the Board, he should support said policy or action 
as being the considered judgment of the Board. The individual member shall uaye the 
right and duty to present further evidence and argument to the Board, and the Board shall 
have the duty of reconsidering upon proper evidence. 

The Board agrees that an individual Board member shall not discuss disputed Board 
actions or policies with growers or others except for counsel and then with the utmost 
discretion and in a manner which will foster confidence in our Association. 


4. His capacity for leadership either demonstrated or potential. 

5. His understanding of cooperative principles and loyalty to the cooperative association. 

6. His willingness to discuss the workings and problems of the cooperative with fellow 
members to develop a two way understanding. 

All of the qualifications are readily accepted, but there is one other which, more than any- 
thing else, determines the degree to which a director will be able to influence the success of a 
cooperative. Do some real, hard thinking and see if you can identify this ability? 

Hint: Although this ability should be possessed by every director, it is generally conceded to be 
more valuable to the president, vice president, treasurer, and especially the manager. It will take 
more than one word but can be done in one sentence. 

O 
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DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIESOF 


A BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(Sample Statement of a Cooperative) 

Basic Function 


Direct and control the affairs and activities of the Association in tfie fulfillment of the objectives 

defined in the organization papers, or adopted by the members. 

Major Duties and Responsibilities 

1. 

Perform such duties as are set forth in the Bylaws. 

2. 

Control and preserve the rights and conserve the assets, and exercise the corporate powers of 


the corporation. 

3. 

Select, fix the compensation, designate the responsibilities, and delegate to the General Manager, 


authority commensurate with the results for which he is held responsible. 

4. 

Consider and act on the objectives, policies, programs, budgets, and other management controls 


needed to direct the administration of the Association's affairs, and assure desired results. 

5. 

Review periodic analyses of members' needs and direct whatever long-range forecasting and 


planning activities are necessary to assure that all phases of the organization's operations are 


adequately equipped to meet members' needs most effectivaly. 

6. 

Maintain contiiiuous control over the Association's activities through the consideration and 


review of periodic reports, analyses, and statistics submitted by the General Manager and the 


Treasurer; compare the current position with the requirements of approved goals, programs 


and budgets; effect remedial action through the General Manager whenever the need is 


indicated. 

7. 

Consider and act on the membership applications recommended by the managpi?ient, and to 


enforce existing membership contracts. 

8. 

Assure that members' complaints and suggestions are sympathetically considered, that members 


are kept adequately informed of the affairs of the Association, and that sound relationships, 


understanding, and communication are maintained between the management and members. 

9. 

Have made annually an audit of the fiscal affair^ of the Association by an outside independent 


auditor, employed and reporting directly to the Board. 


If you wrote something like the following, give yourself a "plus;'' ''Ability to understand a 
Financial Statement and act on the information it provides." 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

What is a financial statement and why is it so important? 

You saw one in Unit 11, pages 11-7 and 11-8 and undoubtedly vt/ere given one for the 
cooperative! s) you visited as a part of Unit I. They are always included in the annual report. Your 
family or neighbors mav have some copies of former years which you can look at or borrow and 
bring to class. Farmers ordinarily do not prepare financial statements unless they are incorporated 
but business concerns, including cooperatives, always do for three reasons. 
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1 . As a basis for borrowing money, especially for working capital. 

2. As a basis for paying taxes. 

3. As a management tool for use in controlling the operation of the business. 
Which of these do you consider the most important: 1 2 3 (circle) 

Why? 


A financial statement always consists of two parts: 

1. The Balance Sheet which shows the financial position of a business for an/ ff/Ven point 
in time, usually at the end of t^fe year or month. 

2. The Operating Statement (profit and loss) which shows the earnings over a given 
period of time, usually a year or a month. 

There are two single "key" words which will test your ability to distinguish between the 
balance sheet and operating statement. See if you can find them in the above statements and 
then double underline them { == ) or put them in a box. 

Other information is sometimes included in financial statements as footnotes or supple- 
mentary schedules such z.^ for retained earnings, reserves for depreciation, etc., but should be 
confused with the two major parts. 

Sometimes cooperatives modify the titles, balance sheet and operating statement or use 
descriptive terms in an effort to make them more understandable. Examples are Comparative 
Balance Sheet (when figures are provided for more than one period of time). Statement (or 
Results) of Operations, Income and Expense Report, Profit and Loss Statement, etc. 

Financial statements are usually prepared by employers who are trained in accounting, but 
directors usually do not have similar training to be able to understand and use them. If directors 
do not know the meaning of the terms used or the implications for running the business, they 
not only have the right but the duty to inquire. If you were newly elected to the Board, who 
would you ask if some item on the financial statement was not entirely clear to you. Indicate 
your answer with an X. 

1 . Another director you know. 

2. The treasurer. 

3. The president. 

4. The manager. 

5. The bookkeeper. 

6. The auditor. 

7. Some other person(s). (Identify) 

It will help you in understanding a financial statement to be familiar with the following 
terms and where they fit into the total picture. The following will help: 

1 . The Balance Sheet consists of three things: 

^ a. Assets - what is owned or owed to the co-op. 

FRIC ^' Liabilities - what is owed to others (creditors) by the co-op. 

HioHta c. Net Worth - what the co-op owes to its members (owners). 
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The sum of the assets must always equal the sum of the liabilities and net worth, hence the 
name balance. The assets and liabilities are always found by ^oing to the bookkeepers records 
but the net worth is calculated since it is what is left over when what is owned (liabilities) is 
subtracted from what we have or others owe us (assets). 

Regardless of the descriptive title used you can always identify the balance sheet portion of 
a financial statement by looking for the two identical figures. These may be on opposite sides of 
the sheet or top and bottom but once found it is easier to interpret the figures on which they are 
based. 

a. Assets consist of: 

(1) Current assets include cash and items which can be readily converted into 
cash such as accounts receivable, marketable securities, readily salable inven- 
tories, etc. Note that any reserve set up for bad debts, etc. must be sub- 
tracted to determine the net current assets. 

(2) Fixed assets include the land, buildings and equipment which are not easily 
converted into cash in the normal operation of the business. They have value 
and the amount which probably can be realized if the firm ceased to operate 
is usually carried on the balance sheet as: (a) original cost less depreciation, 
(b) reappraisal at the current time, or (c) cost of reproduction. Land is listed 
separately from buildings and equipment as it rarely depreciates and fre- 
quently increases in value. 

(3) Other assets include securities, prepaid insurance or taxes, unused supplies 
(not to be confused with inventory). Note that although patents, trade 
names and good will may be valuable, they are ordinarily not listed as an 
asset for a co-op since their true value cannot be accurately determined. If 
they are listed as intangible assets the amount should be deducted from the 
total assets and net worth when analyzing the financial statement 

b. Liabilities consist of: ^ 

(1) Current liabilities include accounts payable, accrued taxes, rents, wages, and 
salaries due, dividends declared, but not yet paid, and that portion of long 
term loans which are due within the next year. 

(2) Other liabilities include mortgages, notes or other claims which will nof fall 
due within the next 12 months. 

c. Net Worth represents the owners' equity in the co-op. It consists of: 

(1) The value of the stock or memberships. 

(2) Any retained earnings (the difference between total earnings to date and 
total patronage refunds to date) - the total is usually amplified by a separate 
schedule to show the changes which have taken place during the period 
covered by the operating statement. 

At this time, see if you can make a one sentence statement as to why a director should be 
able to understand and interpret the information contained on a balance sheet. 
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If you included appraise and plan in your statement you are on the right track. 
2. The Operating Statement (profit and loss statement) consists of three parts. 

a. Gross Profit (margin) - what is left after subtracting the cost of the goods and 
services sold for the period covered, from the net sales. 

b. Operating Profit - what is left after subtracting the overhead cost of doing busi- 
ness (office and administrative, expenses, selling expenses, reserve for doubtful 
accounts, etc., but not interest or income taxes) from the Gross Profit. 

c. Net Profit or loss is what is left from subtracting interest paid on operating 
capital, income taxes, and any non operating income or expense. 

The format for an operating statement varies from company to company, more than the 
format for a balance sheet so as to be most useful for those who read it (directors, creditors, and 
for tax purposes). 

See if you can explain (or amplify) in your own words the statement: "The final net profit 
or loss is the ultimate measure of the skill of management (Board of Directors plus manager). 


Now again refer to Figure 2, page 11-7 and 11-8 of Unit 15. The presentation at the too of 
page 11-8 is not intended to be a complete financial statement, but it will give you some practice 
in finding your way around financial information which sometimes is presented in fragmentary 
form as in this instance. 

See if you can find the two figures which indicate which part belongs to the balance sheet. 

Which item normally found in a balance sheet is not present in this fragmentary statement? 


Although there was no title given for the balance sheet portion, the operating statement 
is designated but is not well placed. Put a circle around it when you find it. 

Even though you may not be a typist, see if you can do a better job of presenting the 
material in proper financial statement form (use a separate page). 

If you were to change this financial statement into a comparative balance sheet and com- 
parative operating statement, what would you add? 


The last test of your progress in understanding financial data is to explain why the total 
of the assets found on page II - 8 of Unit II, is $2,515^439.70 and the assets shown under- 
Lateu fiscal period Dec. 1, 1970 through Nov. 30, 1971 - is $2,599,047.73. 


The data in financial statements take on greater meaning when there is something to com- 
p — Q- Tieasure current performance. These may take three forms 
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1. Comparison of your cooperative with others engaged in the same type of business on 
specific aspects. Example: Total Assets. This is usually provided by the Farmers Coop- 
erative Service of the USDA and presented at Director's Clinics, etc. 

2. Comparison of items in a single statement. Example: Gross margin of fertilizer to gross 
margin of feed (vertical analysis). 

3. Comparison of the same item at different points in time. Example: Net profit or gross 
sales for one year or one month against the previous period or average over 5 to 10 
years (horizontal analysis). 



Figure 3. "Now, who else has a question about the annual report," 
Figure 3 is a cartoon but it brings up several points for your consideration. 

1. Should the president or manager ever make the statement alluded to him in the 
caption? Yes No (circle) 

2. Should a director ever feel uncomfortable because he admits he does not understand an 
annual report? Yes No 

3. Do you feel that there are other directors in the group who do not understand every 
item in a financial statement but elect to keep silent rather than ask questions? 

Yes No 

4. Do you feel that some people decline to be nominated to become a director because 
they are afraid that they will not understand financial statements? Yes No 

Q 5. What would you do if you were in a meeting and some'rhing like this came up? 

ERIC 
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AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL 

Directors of cooperatives are rarely able to analyze a financial statement and derive the 
meaning from it as successfully as their counterparts in private business. Too often they make 
no effort to improve and thus remain amateurs in a competition where only those who make 
sound business decisions can survive. While it is not intended that a director of a cooperative 
become a professional money manager, it is not necessary for you or anyone to always be a 
rank amateur. 

A director of business cooperatives can look for professional help from three sources: 

1. The staff including the accountant, the attorney, and the manager, 

2. Meetings with directors of other cooperatives such as the Director's Clinics sponsored 
by the Ohio Council of Farmer Cooperatives, American Institute of Cooperation and 
others. 

3. Reading and studying financial statements of other cooperatives. These are easily 
obtained and are often interpreted in financial and cooperative journals. 

Whenever the meaning or relationship of an item in a financial statement is not fully under- 
stood by a director, it is his duty rather than privilege to ask questions. The staff are there to pro- 
vide the in formation, fo the satisfaction of the directors rather than the other way around. 

If the manager cannot tell you what is included in deferred credits or the meaning of 
contributed capital, what would you do? 



If the manager or accountant cannot tell you why the co-op cannot - does not - or should 
not qualify as tax exempt for Federal Income Tax purposes, who should you look to? 


Reproduced in Figures 4, 5, and 6 are annual financial statem'^nts for three existing cooper- 
atives for your consideration. They are labeled A, B, and C since identification is not important 
for our study. 

Take 10 minutes to study each financial statement in detail (line by line) and then respond 
with yes, no or ? (or insert the appropriate figure) to the following: 
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Co-op 
A 

Fig.4 

Co-op 
B 

Fig. 5 

Co-Op 
C 

Fig. 6 





1. Can you identify the balance sheet portion? 




Is this comparative or not? 




2. Can you identify the operating statement lortion? 




Is this comparative or not? 




3. Is other information provided which is not a part of either the 
balance sheet or operating statement? 




Is this information helpful to you as a director? 




4. Is the information presented in sufficient detail? 




Could or should minor items be consolidated? 




5. Can you find the net income? 

$ 

$ 

$ 

How much is it? 




6. Can you find the stockholders equity? 

$ 

$ 


How much is it? 




7. Can you find the gross margin? 

S 



How much is it? 




8. Can you find the patronage refund? 

$ 



How much is it? 




y. uan you Tinu ine reiaineu earningsr 

$ 

$ 

$ 

How much is it? 




10. Can you find the amount of working capital? 

$ 

$ 

$ 

How much is it? 


Which of the three financial statements do you prefer (consider format, ease of understana- 
^ng, amount of information, pertinency of information, otc. rather than $ amounts). 

Figure 4 Figure 5 Figure 6 (circle) 


Why? 
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Figure 4. 
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Figure 4. A (continued). 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS FOR THE PERIOD 


From MARCH 1 to FEBRUARY 29 



1972 

1971 

Sales 

$9,129,186 

$7,457,010 

Gross Mat gins 

$ 855,602 

S 802,229 

Other Income 

604,317 

444,646 

Total Income 

d* 1 >ico O 1 o 

,4oy,y 1 y 

$1,246,875 

expenses 


1,233,951 

Net Savings 

$ 21,567 

$ 12,924 


TEN • YEAR ANALYSIS 



Sales Volume 

Net Savings 

1972 

$9,129,186 

$ 21 ,567 

1971 

7,457,010 

12,924 

197Q 

6,647,525 

13,275 

1969 

5,225,258 

38,408 

1968 

5,906,171 

101,316 

1967 

5,888,833 

150,001 

1966 

5,799,367 

117,449 

1965 (Six Month Year) 

3,454,756 

29,855 

1964 

5,498,813 

(13,119) 

1963 

5,094,716 

19,001 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

Annual financial statements are of interest primarily to members (including directors) and 
financial institutions. They are presented at the annual meetings. Monthly financial statements 
are the main working tools of the directors and the manager in the operation of the business. 
They are always considered at the monthly meeting. Monthly financial statements provide the 
same information as the ann?jal statements but may be in a different format if this will assist 
the directors in their task of: 

1. Appraising what is currently going on. 

2. Making decisions to correct deficiencies or plan ahead. 

Shown in Figures 7 and 8 are monthly statements for two different cooperatives, you will 
note that they do not appear alike and Figure 8 is markedly different in format from that fol- 
lowed by the same co-op (Figure 4) for the annual report. If you are a typical director you will 
look for certain information in about the following order. See if you can find this for each coop- 
erative. 


Co-op D 
Fig. 7 

Co-op E 
Fig. 8 


$ 

& 

1. Net profit or savinqs for the month? 

$ 

$ 

2. How does this compare with the same month a year a5P? 

$ 

$ 

3. How is the co-op so far for the current fiscal year? 

$ 

$ 

4. What is the total net worth (stockholders equity) of the co-op on the 
last day of the month? 

$ 

$ 

5. How does this compare with the net worth for the same month a 
year ago? 

$ 

$ 

6. What is the total gross margin for the month? 

$ 

$ 

7. How does this compare with the gross margin for the same month 
a year ago? 

$ 

$ 

8. What is the volume of business for the month? 

$ 

$ 

9. How does this compare with the volume of business a year ago? 

$ 

$ 

10. What were the total expenses for the month? 

$ 

$ 

11. How does this compare with the total expenses for the same month 
a year ago? 

$ 

$ 

12. Is it possible to determine from the statements which phase of the 
business was the most profitable for the month? If so, give the titles 
of the items and the amounts. 


$ 


$ 

$ 



$ 
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Figure 7. D. 



BALANCE SHEET 
AS OF JUNE X, 1972 




ASSETS 




AS OF 
June, 1971 



AS OF 
.'une, 1972 

CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash on Hand 
Cash in Bank 
Account Receivable 
Less, Res. for Bad Debts 
Inventory- Farm Store 
Inventory-Elevator 

200.00 
6,843.71 
26,506.01 
(84.99) 
185,989.49 
15,047.96 


1 

33 605 28 
(127.59) 

200.00 
751.81 

33,477.69 
117,425.98 
7.688.70 

TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 

154,501.93 



159.544.18 

FIXED ASSETS: 
Land 

Ri nlHinn 

U U 1 1 LI 1 1 1^ 

Machinery & Equipment 
Office Equipment 
Trucks 

4,345.82 
4,467.29 
2,493.99 
49.85 
1,700.20 

4,345.82^ 
42,891.57 
16,473.10 

1,267.57 
15,208.34 

3 

38 423 36 
14,539.61 
1,229.29 
14,236.79 

4,3^5.82 
4 4f5fl 91 
1,933.49 
38.28 
971.55 

TOTAL FIXED ASSETS 

13,057.05 



11,757.35 

OTHER ASSETS: 

Prepaid Insurance 

1 nvpstmpnt^ 

Sales Tax 
Dealer Reserve 
Contingent Credit 

1,250.67 
6,309.85 
(1,178.47) 
794.37 
455.92 



(.65) 
6 309 85 
(673.88) 
1,693.86 
455.92 

TOTAL OTHER ASSETS 

7,632.34 



7,785.10 

TOTAL ASSETS 

175,191.32 



179,086.63 


'These figures are placed here to indicate how the net for accounts receivable in the last 
column is calculated. 

^The figures in this column are the book value of the fixed assets at the beginning of the 
month. 

^he figures in this column are the book value of the fixed assets at the end of the month 
after the depreciation, shown in the last column, is subtracted. 
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Figure 7. D (Continued). 



LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


LIABILITIES: 




Accounts Payable 

29,335.92 


16,518.61 

Notes Payable-Bank 

13,490.74 


10,000.00 

Notes Payable-IHC 

61,481.49 


76,675.09 

Accrued WH Tax 

335.00 


442.97 

Accrued City Tax 



101.63 

Accrued PICA 

1R9 14 


232.29 

Accrued State Tax 



105.95 

Accrued RE Tax 

436 58 


130.12 

Accrued PP Tax 

51 1 98 


27o.oo 

Sales Tax Payable 



4b2.bU 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 

105,780.85 


104,942.84 

NET WORTH: 




Capital Stock Issued 

19,200.00 


18,100.00 

Paid ifi Surplus 

1,647.10 


Z,Uoz.lU 

Earned Surplus 

51,012.80 


51,125.84 

Net Profit to Date 

(2,449.43) 


2 885 85 

TOTAL NET WORTH 

69,410.47 


74,143.79 

TOTAL LIAB & NET WORTH 175,191.32 


179,086.63 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 



AS OP JUNE 30, 1972 



JUNE, 1971 

JUNE, 1972 

YEAR TO DATE 

SALES: 




Farm Store 

21,154.12 

29,972.37 

1 '^R AR7 AO 
1 00,^0 / .*fU 

Elevator 

7.742.24 

15.403.47 

51,462.28 

TOTAL SALES 

28,896.36 

45,375.84 

187 929 68 

COST OF GOODS SOLD: 




Farm Store 

17,480.67 

23,847.96 

IIP ACsQ, AO. 

Elevator 

6,426.06 

12,322.78 

41,1 DO.OO 

TOTAL COST OF GOODS SOLD 23,906.73 

36,170.74 

lb/,D2b./y 

GROSS MARGIN: 




Farm Store 

3,673.45 

6,124.41 

ZU,UUU.94 

Elevator 

1.316.18 

3.089.69 

1 0 303 45 

TOTAL GROSS MARGIN 

4,989.63 

9,205.10 

30,314.39 

ADD: SERVICE 

700.08 

963.42 

4,754.90 

GRINDING 

86.52 

99.43 

534.47 

TOTAL 

787.40 

1,062.85 


TOTAL GROSS MARGIN & SERVICE 5,777.03 

10,267.95 

35,593.76 
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Figure 7. D (continued). 


EXPENSE: 




FARM STORE EXPENSES: 




Salaries 

1,379.85 

1,416.74 

6,186.96 

Advertising 

226.66 

244.51 

945.90 

Supplies & Expense 

1 *7 '51 

1 "7yi CO 

CIO OVI 

Truck Expense 


01 QQ 


1 rucK uepr. 

71 '57 

/ 1 .0/ 

OZ.Oo 

Q1A IK 

TOTAL 

1,842.51 

1,920.55 

8,245.67 

ELEVATOR EXPENSE: 




Salaries 

791.50 

1,182.31 

5,183.54 

MuverLising 


ZZ.DU 

OP1 nn 
Zo 1 .uu 

ouppiies oL expense 


1 nn 

1 oO.UO 

OA7 T'l 
Z4 / . / J 



91 Q1 

9RR 47 

TOTAL 

945.85 

1,362.80 

5,997.74 

OCCUPANCY EXPENSE: 




Building Depr. 

104.07 

104.07 

520.59 

Equipment Depr. 

51.31 

44.50 

223.06 

Kent 



QA nn 

neat, Light ol Power 

i An oo 
14y.oZ 

^iy. 1 / 

1 cnc Qo 

Repair & Maintenance 


o*i on 

o/.yy 

z4b.4b 

TOTAL 

305.20 

455.73 

2,682.03 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES: 




Executive Salaries 

350.00 

700.00 

3,500.00 

Office Salaries 

463.75 

694.70 

2,385.02 

Office Expense 

273.22 

138.81 

490.73 

Telephone 

.44 

148.46 

726.69 

Dues & Subscriptions 


39.00 

103.17 

Insurance 

1,360.79 

650.62 

2,651.92 

Payroll Taxes 

183.45 

170.51 

848.31 

Vainer i axes 


nn 

4 049 48 

Office Depr. (Equip) 

2.93 

1.25 

6.33 

Cash Short or over 

(20.34) 

(.40) 

43.91 

TOTAL 

3,116.24 

3,176.95 

14,805.56 

TOTAL EXPENSES 

6,209.80 

6,916.03 

31,731.00 


(432 77) 

3 351 92 

3 862 76 

OTHER INCOME & EXPENSES: 




Discount Earned 

\o/o.u 1 ; 

O^X R7 

*d 71 

Other Income 

466.00 



Discount Allowed 

(14.15) 

(12.74) 

(75.57) 

Interest Paid 

(285.54) 

(55.99) 

946.05 

TOTAL 

(411.70) 

(44.86) 

(976.91) 

NET PROFIT AND/OR LOSS 

(844.47) 

3,307.06 

2,885.85 
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Figure 8. E. 


REPORT TO BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


AS n F mtvemaer 30 ^ 19 



3ALANCE S 

HEET 

ASSETS 

THIS YEAR 

BUDGET 

YEAR AGO 




5,266 


138, P81 


U9,^33 

NOTES RECEIVABLE 
DISCOUNTED 



(7,8501 

ACCTS, REC. 



32/^,657 

RES.— BAD DEBTS 

(19,600; 


(19,600 

OTHER CURRENT 
ASSETS 

100,927 


242,073 

Inv. GupT:ly 
INVENTORY ' 

397,096 
A0,A75 


377,831 

NON-CURRENT 
ASSETS— NET 

L, 058, 069 


962,096 

TOTAL ASSETS ' 

>, 270, 703 


2,l/i6,662 

LIAB. & NET W. 

NOTES PAYABLE 




MORTGAGE LOANS 
SHORT TERM 

36,000 


36,000 

ACCOUNTS 
PAYABLE 

32^,650 


2^0,947 

OTHER CURRENT 
PAYABLES 

58,3^9 


58,896 

NON-CURRENT 
PAYABLES 

259,300 


27i^,300 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 

678,299 


6U,U3 

NET WORTH ^ 

,592,^04. 


.,532,519 

TOTAL LIABILITIES, 
AND NET WORTHS 

,•■70,703 


',U6,66? 


Aufit 


IS OUR ASSOCIATION'S POSITION 
STRONG OR WEAK? 



# 

THIS 
YEAR 

YEAR 
AGO 

INVENTORY TURNOVER ^^FPl 



Z..2 

CURRENT ASSETS TO 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 


2.a9 

3.52 

NET WORTH TO NON- 
CURRENT ASSETS 


1.50 

1.59 

AVERAGE DAYS SALES 

IN ACCTS', REC. GUfply 


59 

49 

OWNERS' EQUITY 


7056 

1\% 

CREDITORS' EQUITY 


30$6 

2% 
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Figure 8. E (Continued), 


MONTH O F ?>ovember' 

THIS 
YEAR 


YEAR 
AGO 


$ 227:7^ 

$130,135 

^B3,970 

106.392 

$ 111,2AA 

$236^527 

$ ^7,089 

$ 29,295 

33,960 

2,839 

37.673 

60 » 71, A 

$ 118,722 

$ 92,848 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
INCOME 


THIS 
YEAR 


SUPPLY SALES 
MARKETING SALES 

TOTAL SALES 


1. $2,3^5,375 

2. ?,3/ . n,6/ , 5 

$il.686p020 


GROSS MARGIN SUPPLY SALES3. $ 4.17,780 
GROSS MARGIN MARKET SALES!, . 152 054. 
OTHER INCOME 5. J/,f...]!iOO 


CUMUUTIVE_J2 MONTHS 

or YEAR 
% AGO 


$ 1,9^9,315 
2.161.764 

$4,111.079 


17.8 $ 337,78^ 
6.5 


161,126 
29Q;877 


17.3 
7.5 


TOTAL INCOME 


$ 916.634 19.^ $ 798,787 19.4 - 


EXPENSE 


25,566 
7,306 

5,333 
2,337 
58,082 


$ 32,774 
7,802 

10,252 

3,607 

21,557 


$ 

98.624 

$ 75.992 

$ 

20,098 

$ 16,856 


3,704 

971 


(74?) 


$ 

23,060 

$ 17,827 


LABOR EXPENSE 

DEPRECIATION EXPENSE 

INSURANCE AND TAXES 

TRUCK OPERATING EXPENSE 

OTHER EXPEfNiSE 

TOTAL EXPENSE 

NET BErOPE IImCOME FROM: 

PAT. REF. R'.CEIVED 

P. OR L. ON SALE OF C. A. 

NET SAVINGS 


6. 


S 320,456 
110,797 
68,089 
32,884 
213.985 
$ 746.211 


5. 


170,423 
22,686 
(mil) 


6.8 
:^.4 
1.5 
.7 

3.6 
.5 


294,141 

97,389 
70,170 

31,565 
168.975 

5 136,547 

12,131 
180 


7.1 
2.4 
1.7 
.8 

3..? 


$ 192,098 4.1 $ 148,858 3.6 


Explanation of numerical references on page 4. (Departmental breakdown and summary schedules omitted.) 
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You could continue your search for indicators of the financial status of the co-op until 
every item is considered but this would take considerable time. An experienced director looks 
for the key indicators as brought out in the above brief examination of the two monthly state- 
ments. A newly elected director would probably study the monthly statement at home and then 
prepare a list of questions to be asked at the next meeting. 

As you examine the monthly statements shown in Figure 7 and 8, list below five questions 
you would ask at the next meeting for each of these cooperatives. 

Cooperative D shown in Figure 7. 

1. 


2. 


3. 


Cooperative E shown in Figure 8. 
1. 


2. 


3. 


It is not enough for a director to be able to find information on a monthly statement. He 
must search for the meaning in order to make intelligent decisions. This always ends in the 
question, "Why." It naturally is impossible to pinpoint reasons from the financial statement 
alone which is where the manager comes in. A good manager will go over the monthly statement 
with the Board and provide the explanati >ns. But just in case he does not, the directors will want 
to at least know the following: 

1. Why was there a profit or loss for the month? 

2. Why was the profit or loss greater or less than the same month a year ago? 

3. Why is the cumulative profit or loss for the year to date gretiter or less than the same 
period a year ago? 

4. Why is the total net worth at the end of the current month greater or less than this 
month a year ago. 

Put yourself in the place of a director. Are there other questions in addition to the ones 
above? 

ERLC 
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Better still ask the manager or one of the directors of a co-op you know about for a copy 
of the monthly financial statements. Use it as a basis for your questions. 

From your examination of monthly statements which format do you like best? 

Figure 7 Figure 8 (circle) Why? 


From your examination of financial statements you can readily see that the meaning comes 
from comparison. This takes three forms: 

1. Comparison of relationship between items for a single period of time (monthly, 
quarterly, or yearly reports). Example: Net Profit from Farm Supply Department 
compared to the Petroleum Department (this is known as vertical analysis). 

2. Comparison of the same item at different periods of time. Example: Net income for 
the current month with the previous month or the same month a year ago. (This is 
known as horizontal analysis.) 

3. Comparison of the items on annual report with the same items in the budget. 

Considering the importance of trend, which of these comparisons do you feel is the most 
value to the Board of Directors in making decisions and why? 


Eye ba// analysis, when you make comparisons as indicated above, may be supplemented by 
ratio analysis, which involves deriving an indicator showing the relationship of one dollar amount 
to another. This only involves simple mathematics but is usually done by the accountant as 
shown in the box headed Is Our Association Strong or Weak? in Figure 8, page VI'19. 

The number of ratios or indicators which can be derived from financial reports is lengthy. 
No attempt will be made in this manual to go deeply into how they are derived or their meaning. 
However, when you become a director you will naturally be interested in studying the ratios used 
as indicators of the following: 

1. Tests of Liquidity - current ratio, liquid ratio, etc. 
O 2. Tests of Solvency - total liabilities to net worth ratio; and fixed assets to net worth 
JC ratio. 
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. 3. Tests of Profitability ■ net profit to net worth; ratio or net income to net sales. 

4. Misc. ratios including inventory turnover which is the ratio of the goods sold to the 
average inventory. 

Ratios are most valuable when they can be compared with a standard or average f'" similar 
businesses known as Industry Wide Figures. This is the purpose of the column headec" " m the 
Is Our Association Position Strong or Weak; which is part of Figure 8, page VI-19. If you insert 
the numbers 3, 2, 1, 25, 75, and 25 in this column from top to bottom, you will have another 
standard to measure the current period and the same period a year ago. After you put the figures 
in the column headed (*), what is your feeling about the position of this co-op? Is it strong or 
weak and why? 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Some cooperatives set up or appoint advisory committees. These committees allow students 
and Young Farmers to get the feel of being a director before actually assuming the duties and 
responsibilities of a regular director. Members of the advisory committee may attend the regular 
Board meetings, but do not vote. 

Do you know of any advisory committees among the cooperatives in your community? 
I f so, how is the arrangement working out? 


If not, contact the manager or a director of one or more cooperatives in your community 
and get their reaction to something like this to enable members to get training and experience 
before actually becoming a director. What were the results of your brief conferences? 


YOUR PERSONAL DECISION 

Now that you have a better idea of what it takes to be a good director, iiuw do you see 
your qualifications to assume this role? You are in a better position than anyone else to appraise 
your personal strengths, weaknesses, and willingness to learn. After reflecting on this unit, what 
is your decision? I ndicate with an X on the appropriate line. 

I am willing to become a director an officer 

T-r!^r- not wish to become a director an officer 
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Write a paragraph explaining the reasons for your decision. 


DIRECTORS MAKE POLICY 

The strength of a cooperative depends on the members, the directors, the manager, and the 
employees. Each has a definite role. The members provide the capital and use the services. The 
directors (representing the members) - make policy. The manager - administers the policy. The 
employees - operate on a day to day basis. 

There is always a tendency for one level of authority to assume a role in another. This 
happens unwittingly because they think they are helping out. Actually, they are hurting the 
organization. 

The following incidents which actually happened will bring this out and emphasize the role 
of the Board of Directors in making policy and not operating. 

Incident *1. 

A cooperative has a main office and a branch 17 miles away. The branch is losing money and 
nearby members are complaining of poor service. This item is not on the agenda but is brought 
up by a director in the monthly meeting. The manager is present and asked how much time he 
spends at the branch. His response is whenever I think I am needed. 

The Board recently accepted the manager's recommendation that a second branch be closed 
because it was losing money and he needed more time to direct the operations of the two remain- 
ing operations. 

A director moves that the manager spend three days a week at the main office and two at 
the oranch. This is promptly passed by the Board; the manager reluctantly accepts. 

Was this action making policy or operating? 

If you were the manager, what would you do? 


Is there an alternative the Board could have taken? 
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Incident #2. 

The manager phones the Board members and tells them that there will be no monthly 
meeting because the bookkeeper is taking her vacation and there will be no financial statement 
to present until she gets back. 

Was the manager making policy or operating? 

If you were a director and did not like the idea of having a financial statement a month 
late, what would you do? 


How could this situation have been avoided? 


What would the manager have done if the bookkeeper had been killed in an accident? 


If you were the manager, what would you have done when the bookkeeper scheduled h\cf 
vacation time? 


THE BOARD FUNCTIONS AS A GROUP 

A member has opinions and makes judgments on all matters that affect the cooperative. 

When the member becomes a director, he continues to have his opinion and makes judg- 
ments on each item on the agenda for the various meetings. He has a responsibility to put for- 
ward anything which he feels should be considered for the good of the cooperative up until the 
vote is taken. When the majority has ruled, the decision is the group decision. 

At that point, the director has the responsibility of referring to the Board decision rather 
than his judgment, when discussing it with members. In fact, a good director will interpret the 
action taken by the Board so that members will understand that it was a joint action regardless 
of whether he voted with the majority or minority. 

An example will bring this out. 

Several members phoned the manager about keeping open on Saturday so grain could be 
delivered and combining or shelling could be continued over the weekend to take advantage of 
the favorable weather. The manager refused and cited the Board of Director's Policy. The 
members went to see a director who explained that the Board considered two points in arriving 
at the policy covering this matter: 

a. If the co-op kept open after normal hours the employees would have to be paid 
overtime which would adversely affect the gross margin and be unfair to the 
O members who did not deliver grain. 
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b. Since two competing, privately owned elevators did not keep open on Saturday, 
all of the non members grain which normally went to them would come to the 
co-op. This would not be fair to the members as it would delay the unloading and 
use up the drying and storage capacity. 

The director pointed out that the Board's responsibility was to the entire membership and 
that they acted as a group regardless of their feelings as individuals. 

How do you feel about the way the director handled this situation? 


If you were a member who had no storage when his truck and gravity flow wagon(s) were 
full, how would you feel? 

a. Toward the Board's policy? 


b. Toward the director's explanation of this policy? 


Perhaps you have a better example showing how directors can promote understanding 
among members by emphasizing that the policy is: 

a. A joint action for the benefit of the co-op as a whole. 

b. Taken after consideration of all aspects which may not have been apparent to the 
individuals. 
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YOUR EVALUATION 


Has this unit helped you decide whether to become a director or not? 


If you were a director, do you feel you could satisfactorily use the information in a financial 
statement to help manage the co-op successfully? 

What grade do you feel you should receive for your work on this unit? Circle and insert 
+ or - if appropriate. 

A B C D E 

Ask your teacher to make his appraisal of your work and then compare. 


A DIRECTOR'S PLEDGE 

I [>le(lj:e to (Id in\ hest for the cooperative association tliat has elected 
me to serve in a position of honor and trust. 

/ H ill: 

Aliove all tinners he honest and dili'ient. 

Place the interests of the association above niy «)\vn personal interests. 

(>ive as careful attention to the affairs of tiie cooperative as I jrive to 
iny own business. 

Gi\e the necessary time to hoard meetings and other deliberations. 

Study the business and problems of the association, and the broader 
considerations that affect its welfare. 

Strive for continued and increased efficiency in tlie association. 

Be prompt and attentive at all meetinjrs of the directors so that there 
is nf) loss of valuable tijne. 

Do inde{)endent and careful thinking, express my honest opinion, and 
not be a r*jbber stamp. 

Be open-minded and a teamworker and realize that the individual views 
of board nicnibers cannot always prevail. 

Remember that the majority rules and that the minority must fall in 
line. 

Present the views of the board of directors to fellow members, rather 
than my own, whenever I speak for the association. 

Strive to keep this a members' cooperative and not "let it become a 
directors* or manager's cooperative. 

Represent the association in its entirety and not just the members from 
my community. 

Do all in my power to have the association controlled democratically, 
including the election of directors. 

Welcome new ideas or ''new blood'' as a means of keeping liie in the 
association and the service to the patrons at a high level. 

Do everything possible to inform members and patrons of established 
policies and programs of the a'ssociation. 
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PREFACE 


Although this Student Manual was prepared primarily for use on the secondary school level, 
it is realized that there may not be sufficient time to cover everything during the high school 
course. Some of the units may purposely be reserved for use with Young Farmer classes or other 
out-of-school groups. However, it is hoped that all 11th and 12th grade Agricultural Education 
students will complete at least Units I, II, and III. Two weeks of formal study would seem to be 
a minimum. 

The units are designed to progress according to the time available and the individual need or 
interest warrants. Each unit is complete. Although only Unit I is covered, students will have a 
working knowledge of cooperatives commensurate with the time and effort expended. 

It is believed that students and teachers can proceed with the units without a text or teach- 
ing guide. In a study of cooperatives, as well as many other areas of agriculture, there may not be 
one correct solution for any problem situation. For this reason, students should respond as they 
see fit, rather than attempt to find the "right answer." 

It is much more important for students to individually interpret questions and resolve them 
in terms of their own situations, rather than strive fo? uniformity among the class. 

Discussions with classmates as individuals or as a teacher-directed class is to be encouraged, 
having in mind the ever present problem of total exploration versus efficient use of time. 

The self-grading proposal at the end of each unit may be used as the students and teachers 
see fit. Teachers and students are encouraged to jointly develop the points to be considered in 
grading (with the relative weighting of each) upon the completion of Unit I. 

Although the writer has no feeling that his judgment on rating individual performance should 
be more than a "point of departure" for class consideration, it is as follows: 


1. Evidence of thinking and understanding 40 

2. Evidence of additional search and research outside 
the manual and classroom (family - neighbors - 

cooperative directors, managers, employers) 20 

3. Quality of responses in nianual 10 

4. Completeness of responses in manual 10 

5. Participation in discussion with: 

- classmates as individuals with the teacher only 
as a resource person 

- class as a whole under the teacher's direction 20 


If a student is not satisfied with his or her grade or the way in which it was determined 
they may go back to the objectives at the beginning of each unit. If the student can actually 
perform the actions as stated, the degree of competence should determine the grade. 

J. H. Lintner 
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COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


UNIT TITLES 

Unit I. Orange Students Look At Cooperatives In Their Daily Lives, 24 pages. 

Unit II. Rose Students Look At Cooperatives As They Will Affect Their Lives Ten 
Years Hence, 24 pages. 

Unit III. Yellow How Are Cooperatives Organized? 20 pages. 

Unit IV. Lime Are Rochdale Principles Applicable In Today's Cooperatives? 8 pages. 

Unit V. Olive What Are Cooperative Members' Responsibilities? 25 pages. 

Unit VI. Red Should I Serve As a Director or Officer of a Cooperative? 27 pages. 

Unit VII. Green The Manager's Role and Responsibility in a Successful Cooperative, 
12 pages. 

Unit VIII. Aqua The Legal Basis For Cooperatives, 34 pages. 
Unit IX. Gray How Should Cooperatives Be Taxed? 17 pages. 

Unit X. Bronze Discovering Problems in Cooperative Operations and Taking Appropriate 
Action, 15 pages. 

Unit X, page X-1 6 The Challenge. 
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VII. THE MANAGER'S ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
IN A SUCCESSFUL COOPERATIVE 


From your experience with the previous units you are undoubtedly aware of the importance 
of the manager in the success of a cooperative. 

He is the catalyst and go between for the Board and members, on the one hand, and the 
employees on the other. It can be truthfully said that a competent manager can make a mediocre 
Board look good and also overcome the poor quality of employee performance. 

Whether you should aspire to be a manager or not is not as pertinent in this unit as it is for 
you to consider what a manager should do and what responsibility he should accept. 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

As the result of your study and class participation in this unit, you should be able to do the 
following: 

1. Describe the relationship of the manager (day today operations) and the Board of Directors 
{Board policy decisions) necessary for the success or the future of a cooperative. 

2. Describe the relationship of the manager to the employees, the members, or the patrons. 

3. Enumerate and evaluate the qualifications of a good manager. 

, 4. Prepare a contractual agreement with the manager (tenure, compensation, bonding, etc.). 

5. Provide proper training for the manager and in serving management as a team with the 
V Board of Directors. 

THE MANAGER'S RELATIONSHIP TO THE BOARD 

The manager is hired by the Board and is responsible to them. He must operate within the 
policies defined by the Board. When none exist covering a specific situation, which is likely to 
come up again as a matter of daily operations, he should recommend a policy determination. 
Much wisdom is required in deciding when to refer a matter to the Board and when to act on his 
own. He will not be a manager if he refers everything to the Board and yet cannot assume the 
Board's functions by deciding on matters of policy. 

A manager's duties fall into two categories: 

1. Technical business problems including, purchasing, sales promotion, processing distri- 
bution, pricing, and services. 

2. Internal business problems including accounting, financing, budgeting, personnel, 
credit, etc. 

From this you can see that a firm understanding must exist at all times between the manager 
and the Board. The best way to insure this understanding is through a position description. If one 
does not exist at the time a manager goes on the job, he should immediately write one and 
submit it to the Board for approval or revision. 

If a position description does exist, the new manager should go over it carefully to see that 
it covers everything needed so that he can function properly. In this way he can be sure where he 
stands and what is expected. 
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Read over the Position Description shown in Figure 1, page VII-3. Now, see if you as a 
manager have the following authority and responsibility. Did you find these in Figure 1? (Where 
possible underline the word or words in Figure 1 which cover each item.) 


Yes 

No 
























1 . Hire and fire subordinates. 

2. Make monthly and annual reports. 

3. Recommend changes concerning the cooperative's objectives and operations. 

4. Conduct and control the administration and financial operations including 
an adequate bookkeeping and accounting system. 

5. Supervise (train) and direct all employees. 

6. Attend Board of Directors meetings (should not be a voting director). 

7. Time required on the job, amount of vacation and when to be taken, etc. 

8. Conflict of interest or sideline activities, 

9. Develop budgets to present to the Board. 

''O. Public relations responsibilities and development of membership loyalty. 

1 1 . Right to delegate responsibilities. 


From your examination of Figure 1 do you consider the position description- 
adequate too general incomplete or imprecise 

Inquire at the cooperatives in your community and see: 

1 . Whether a position description for the manager exists. Yes No (circle) 

2. Whether you like ;i better than Figure 1 or not. Yes No 

Why? 


No position description can cover every aspect of the manager's relationship to the Board. 
Understanding (rapport) comes from working together over a period of time. 

The following incident which actually happened will bring this out. 

A general manager accepted the job knowing that the office manager, although well liked by 
the members and other employees, was difficult to supervise (which may have caused the pre- 
vious manager to resign). After three months the manager fired the office manager, through the 
authority set forth in the position description, but did not inform the Board. When the monthly 
billing fowled up, members complained and business fell off. A director brought the matter up in 
a meeting and expressed surprise that he did not know about this situation until his neighbors 
complained. If you were the manager, what would you do? 
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Figure 1. Position Description of a Genera! Manager. 


POSITION DESCRIPTION GENERAL MANAGER 

(Sample Statement of a Cooperative) 

A. Basic Functions 

The General Manager is responsible for the effective management of all affairs of the Association. He 
plans, directs, and coordinates the programs and activities of the Association for balanced, comprehensive 
accomplishment to attain the objectives established by the Board of Directors. 

B. Respcnsibility and Authority 

Within the limits of the Articles of Incorporation, the bylaws, and the objectives and policies estab- 
lished or authorized by the Board of Directors, he is responsible for and has commensurate authority to 
accomplish the duties set forth below. 

He may delegate portions of his responsibilities, consistent with sound operations and authorized poli- 
cies and procedures, together with proportionate authority for their fullfillment, but he may not delegate 
nor relinquish any portion of his accountability for results. 

He may, in order to carry out his functions properly, secure the services of outside agencies or con- 
sultants to examine, investigate or facilitate changes in operations, procedures, or methods. 

He will: 

1. Advise and assist the Board of Directors in consideration and determination of whatever objectives, 
policies, and other basic controls required for the most effective management of the Association. 

2. Maintain a continuing study of economic, industrial, and technological developments and trends, and 
provides the Board with whatever forecasts and plans are necessary to assure that all phases of 
Association operations are adequately equipped to meet members' needs and take full advantage of 
the long range potentials of the business. 

3. Define and recommend operating and financial objectives; develop in conjunction with the depart- 
ment heads, short and long term plans and programs with supporting budget requests and financial 
estimates for each department, and the Association as a whole; submit proposals to the Board of 
Directors for approval. 

4. Interpret and administer policies established by the Board; issue standard practice instructions to 
members and department heads, and other personnel affected, to assure uniform interpretation. 

5. Direct and generally supervise immediate subordinates in their performance of assigned duties, and in 
the same manner in which they pursue their objectives and programs; render advice, assistance and 
guidance to subordinates. 

6. Take action to correct unsatisfactory conditions that may arise in any phase of operation, and direct 
whatever action may be deemed necessary to accomplish approved objectives. 

7. Keep the Board of Directors regularly and fully informed of the progress and results of the firm's 
operations for conformity with established objectives, programs, and budgets, and all important 
internal and external factors influencing them. 

8. Ensure that the organization structures at all levels of the firm are the most efficient for the type of 
operations in which the firm is engaged; plan for changes in the organizational structure required to 
adjust to future trends of the firm's operations, and secure the approval of the Board when major 
realignments are required. 

9. See that the organization is staffed with competent people, that they are delegated authority, and 
compensated commensurate with their responsibilities; that appropriate limitations of their authority 
are defined and understood with respect to policy and commitments on expenditures and actions 

Q affecting personnel. 
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Figu re 1. (Continued). 

10. Subject to Board approval, authorize the appointment, promotion, retirement or release or manage- 
ment personnel at the department head level. 

1 1. Direct the administration of the policies and programs for executive and managerial compensation. 

12. Ensure that adequate provision is made by department heads for keeping abreast of the technological 
and marketing developments pertaining to the firms' field of operations. 

13. Ensure that firm executives and their subordinates are familiar with and maintain the standards of 
grade, pack, and quality which have been adopted by the firm. 

14. Ensure that all funds, physical assets, and other -property of the firm are appropriately safeguarded 
and administered. 

15. Ensure that due attention is paid by all executives to promoting and maintaining a high level of effi- 
ciency and economy in all aspects of the firm's operations and activities; encourage improvement in 
methods and procedure which will effect efficiency and economy. 

16. Keep all management personnel informed of matters concerning the progress and well-being of the 
firm and their employment with it. 

17. Encourage participation and creative effort by maintaining a constructive attitude toward suggestions 
and by giving full credit to subordinates for their contributions. 

18. Provide suitable opportunities for the development of executives and supervisory personnel, both to 
maintain existing competence and insure adequate basis for promotion. 

19. Maintain appropriate contacts and develops necessary relations with government departments, indus- 
try organizations, labor unions, and other organizations which have an influence on the attainment 
firm's objectives. 

20. Ensure that members are accorded equitable treatment in their transactions and relations with the 
firm. 

21. Keep the members adequately informed of the affairs of the firm and encourages their participation; 
maintain sound relations! iips between staff and the members, and see that proper consideration is 
given to member complaints and suggestions. 

1972 


How could this situation have been avoided? 


Would such action have - helped hindered (circle) - the manager's position 
with the Board? Why? 


THE MANAGER'S RELATIONSHIP TO THE EMPLOYEES 

The manager hires the help, which makes him the boss. However, his success depends on 
their success anc* in successful cooperatives there is a two way flow of communication so that the 
Chief-Indian relationship rarely is apparent. 
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The manager is responsible for: 

1. Orienting employees on the cooperative way of doing business including the bylaws, 
membership agreements, patronage refunds, etc. 

2. Providing a Job Description and making it clear at the outset what the employee is 
supposed to do; how much he is to receive for doing a good job and what will be the 
next step (promotion or pay increase) if he does. 

3. Giving proper training, both technical and for personal growth. 

4. Observing the employees work at regular intervals to be sure that it is being done right. 

5. Informing the employee how he is doing. Help him to overcome weaknesses. 

6. Providing the employee with a sense of job satisfaction for doing a worthwhile per- 
formance. 

The efficiency and morale of employees is usually in direct proportion to their attitude 
toward their supervisor or manager. 

What do you think about the employee-manager relationship in the following incident, 
which actually happened? 

A patron inquired for the manager and was told "He is on vacation." When asked "Who runs 
the place when the manager is not here?" the reply was, "I don't know, I just work here." When 
the patron went to the office and inquired who was in charge when the manager was on vacation, 
the office manager replied, "I am new on the job and am not sure." When the patron went to the 
elevator and encountered a long time employee, he inquired, "Are you in charge while the 
manager is on vacation?" The reply was, "I run the feed end but perhaps I can help you?" 

What is your reaction to: 

1 . The attitude and action of the first employee? 


2, The attitude and action of the office manager? 


3. The attitude and action of the elevator employee? 


4. The feeling of the employees toward their job and their relation to the manager? 
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Perhaps you can think of a better example for either good or bad relationship between the 
manager and the employees of a cooperative with which you are familiar. Please share it with 
your classmates. 



Figure 2. .Managers of "Big" co-ops become executive 
vice presidents, but perform the same functions on a 
higher level. Ken Probasco who manages Landmark, says 
"Farmers should never be completely satisfied with their 
cooperatives. There is always room for improvement. 
The way to get such improvement is evolutionary 
change." 


THE MANAGER'S RELATIONSHIP TO THE MEMBERS 

The manager, more than anyone else, is ref*ponsible for interpreting the business to the 
members. He does this through: 

1. Personal contacts - individual or group. 

2. Newsletters, (house organs.) annual reports, etc. 

3. The way he trains employees - to provide service, know cooperative principles, develop 
membership loyalty, etc. 

4. The evidence of planning and efficient operations - budgeting, net profit, patronage 
refunds, etc. 

A manager must be readily accessableto the members. He must feel the responsibility of 
listening to them when they wish to voice an opinion or air a complaint. The following is an 
incident that actually happened. 

A member inquires, "Is the manager in?" The secretary replies "Did you havean 
appointment?" or "What did you want to see him about?" Either of these suggests an 
aloofness which does not build a mutual respect that should exist between the manager 
and the members. 

Upon being admitted to the manager's office, the manager condescendingly says, 
"What can I do for you?" The member then relates something he feels the manager 
should know or something he feels he should have provided for him. This may vary 
from something really important to something which at first glance looks petty. It 
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really may be indicative of a situation that, unless corrected, may work against the 
success of the cooperative. The following will illustrate: 

Member (who evidently had an unsatisfactory experience with an employee) to 
manager: "I have been a member for 40 years and always come here first when I need 
something. Last spring I needed a 16 foot gate and you had only 14 foot, so I had to 
go to (competitor) ." 

"Now I need a 14 foot gate and you have lots of 12 ft. and 16 ft. but no 14 ft. 
gates. I hate to have to go to (competitor) but that is what I am going to do 
and while I am there look over the kitchen appliances he has on sale." 
If you were the manager, what would you do? 


The manager actually said, "Well, you know you can't win them all." and then 
seeing that the member was unimpressed, tried to pass it off jokingly with, "Now, if 
you really want to support your cooperative, why not take the 16 ft. and then cut off 
2 ft." 

If you were the member, what would you think: 

1 . About the manager? _ 


2. About your co-op? 


How might a small incident like this be symptomatic of something much more serious? 


If you were the manager what step(s) would you take to see that the incident did not arise 
in the future? 
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Figure 3. How is your co-op responding to members' needs? 


HOW IS YOUR CO-OP RESPONDING TO MEMBERS' NEEDS? 



As proposed by the member. As understood by the manager. 



As available from the s-upplier. As installed at the user's site. What the user wanted. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD MANAGER 

Good managers rarely have all of the following abilities when they start on the job. Some 
devvilop them, others compensate by delegating to others, and still others do not try. 

Which qualifications do you feel are important? (Indicate with an X in the appropriate 
column.) 


Importance 


Very 

Some 

Little 




1. intellectual aDiiiiy. 




2. Technical ability. 




3. Administrative ability. 




4. Creative ability (imaginative). 




5. Ability to look ahead and anticipate trends (economic and social). 




6. Leadership ability (to have others want to follow). 




7. Ability to work (see that the details of operating the business are 
taken care of). 




8. Ability v.? make sound decisions rapidly. 




9. Public relations ability (can speak and write effectively on the coop- 
erative). 




10. Ability to coordinate (bring together different points of view, 
analyze, and find a middle ground all can support. 




11. Moral ability (distinguish right from wrong). 




12. Judgment ability (flexible enough to recognize differences in people, 
yet firm enough to avoid trying to be "all things to all people."). 
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THE MANAGER'S CONTRACT 

From your appraisal of the qualifications which a manager should possess, you probably 
have a greater appreciation for the need to adequately compensate the well qualified individuals. 
This always comes up when the individual is interviewed by the Board and should be spelled out 
in the contract. 

Consider yourself a member of the Director's committee to negotiate a contract with a 
manager. What points should be covered? (Indicate your choice by putting the proper letter in 
the blank. 

1. (a) written, (b) oral 

2. Length: (a) 1 year, (b) 3 years, (c) indeterminate (as long as satisfactory to both 

parties) 

3. Notice by each party to be given: (a) 1 month, (b) 5 months, (c) 6 months 

4. (a) full time, (b) part-time, (c) define or spell out 

5. (a) salary only, (b) salarv ^^lus commission, (c) salary plus bonus, 

(d) salary plus percentage of net profits, (e) commission only, 

(f) salary plus fringe benefits, (g) other you prefer: 

6. (a) vacation time with pay, (b) vacation time without pay 

7. Hospital insurance: (a) self, (b) family, (c) none 

8. Sick leave: \a) with pay, (b) without pay, (c) none 

9. Medical insurance: (a) self, (b) family, (c) none 

10. Life insurance: (a) self, (b) family, (c) none 

11. Retirement plan: (a) Board pays all, (b) Board shares, (c) none 

12. Discounts on merchandise purchased: (a) yes, (b) no 

13. Transportation: (a) automobile, (b) truck, (c) mileage 

14. Attending manager training schools, clinics, etc.: 

(a) mileage only, (h) lodging, (c) meals, (d) all expenses 

15. Bonding: (a) none, (b) personal, (c> paid by cooperative 

16. Other points you think of: 
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THE MANAGER'S TRAINING 

With cooperatives increasing in size and complexity every year and competition becoming 
increasingly fierce, a manager who is competent when hired may be woeful'y out of touch or 
out-of-date with a matter of years and sometimes months. 

In large cooperatives continuous executive management up-grading becomes equally impor- 
tant with day to day operations. Members and directors will have to delegate more decisions to 
management to permit flexability in the same way that top management (general manager, vice 
presidents, etc.) must delegate to assistants (middle management). 

A young man cannot afford to remain long in a dead end position and a large cooperative 
cannot afford to not develop qualified persons to replace middle management). 

As a director or member of a cooperative, how would you feel about the following mana- 
gerial training? (Indicate with an X in appropriate column.) 


Required 

Optional 

Discouraged 





1. Attendance at manager's clinics sponsored by the Extension 
Service at no cost other than travel (usually one day). 




2. Attendance at management schools provided by regional coopera- 
tives at no cost other than travel (usually one day). 




3. Attendance at specialized training schools (Institutes) for longer 
periods of training (2 to 6 weeks) with tuition in addition to travel 
and living expenses paid. 




4. Attendance at national meetings such as the American Institute of 
Cooperation (AlC) or National Rural Electric (REC) and similar 
associations with registration fees as well as travel expenses paid. 




5. Active participation in county or area council monthly meetings 
organized by the Ohio Council of Farmer Cooperatives in which 
managers can compare experiences in solving similar problems and 
plan for coordinated cooperative public relations and education 
programs. 


If you are interested or need extra credit, call on several managers or directors and get their 
reactions on management training. (Your teacher will provide extra copies of the form on page 
VII - 10 if you wish to use them.) 
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BEST COPY mifiBU 


Figure 4. John Scrafford, sales manager for Farm Supply conducts a training session for Landmark store managers 
at the State Office Conference Room - 1972. 




YOUR EVALUATION 

As with the other units, please indicate the grade you feel you have earned as the result of 
participation in this unit. Circle and insert + or - if appropriate. 

A B C D E 

Your teacher will do the same and then compare. 
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PREFACE 


Although this Student Manual was prepared primarily for use on the secondary school level, 
it is realized that there may not be sufficient time to cover everything during the high school 
course. Some of the units may purposely be reserved for use with Young Farmer classes or other 
out-of-school groups. However, it is hoped that all 11th and 12th grade Agricultural Education 
students will complete at least Units I, II, and III. Two weeks of formal study would seem to be 
a minimum. 

The units are designed to progress according to the time available and the individual need or 
interest warrants. Each unit is complete. Although only Unit I is covered, students will have a 
working knowledge of cooperatives commensurate with the time and effort expended. 

It is believed that students and teachers can Proceed with the units without a text or teach- 
ing guide. In a study of cooperatives, as well as many other areas of agriculture, there may not be 
one correct solution for any problem situation. For this reason, students should respond as they 
see fit, rather than attempt to find the "right answer." 

It is much more important for students to individually interpret questions and resolve them 
in terms of their own situations, rather than strive for uniformity among the class. 

Discussions with classmates as individuals or as a teacher-directed class is to be encouraged, 
having in mind the ever present problem of total exploration versus efficient use of time. 

The self-grading proposal at the end of each unit may be used as the students and teachers 
see fit. Teachers and students are encouraged to jointly develop the points to be considered in 
grading (with the relative weighting of each) upon the completion of Unit I. 

Although the writer has no feeling that his judgment on rating individual performance should 
be more than a "point of departure" for class consideration, it is as follows: 


1. Evidence of thinking and understanding 40 

2. Evidence of additional search and research outside 
the manual and classroom (family - neighbors - 

cooperative directors, managers, employers) 20 

3. Quality of responses in manual 10 

4. Completeness of responses in manual 10 

5. Participation in discussion with: 

- classmates as individuals with the teacher only 
as a resource person 

- class as a whole under the teacher's direction 20 


If a student is not satisfied with his or her grade or the way in which it was determined 
they may go back to the objectives at the beginning of each unit. If the student can actually 
perform the actions as stated, the degree of competence should determine the grade. 

J. H. Lintner 
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COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF UOING BUSINESS 


UNIT TITLES 

Unit I. Orange Students Look At Cooperatives In Their Daily Lives, 24 pages. 

Unit 11. Rose Students Look At Cooperatives As They Will Affect Their Lives Ten 
Years Hence, 24 pages. 

Unit I II. Yellow How Are Cooperatives Organized? 20 pages. 

Unit IV. Lime Are Rochdale Principles Applicable In Today's Cooperatives? 8 pages. 

UnitV. Olive What Are Cooperative Members' Responsibilities? 25 pages. 

Unit VI. Red Should I Serve As a Director or Officer of a Cooperative? 27 pages. 

Unit VII. Green The Manager's Role and Responsibility in a Successful Cooperative, 
12 pages. 

Unit VIII. Aqua The Legal Basis For Cooperatives, 34 pages. 
Unit IX. Gray How Should Cooperatives Be Taxed? 17 pages. 

Unit X. Bronze Discovering Problems in Cooperative Operations and Taking Appropriate 
Action, 15 pages. 

Unit X, page X-16 The Challenge. 
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VIII. THE LEGAL BASIS FOR COOPERATIVES 


Any group undertaking sooner or later must be sanctioned by an authority. This is true 
whether such undertaking operates in a school system, on a statewide, or nationwide basis. 

Students and citizens frequently find out after they have started something that they have 
no legal basis for operation. To their regret, it is many times more difficult to sbquvb status after 
the fact than it would have been to anticipate meeting requirements. With this in mind, let us 
turn our attention to the legal side of cooperatives. 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

As a result of your study and class participation in this unit, you should be able to do the 
following: 

1. Describe the necessity for a legal basis for all business cooperatives and most membership 
cooperatives. 

2. Outline the development and application of federal laws to cooperatives including: 

a. Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 1890. 

b. Clayton Act, 1914. 

c. Capper- Volstead Act, 1922. 

d. Farm Credit Legislation, 1916-1933. 

e. The Rural Electrification Act, 1936. 
Most recently - 

f. The Farm Credit Act of 1971. 

g. Agricultural Fair Practices Act of 1971 (prohibits processors from discriminating 
against cooperatives). 

— h. Numerous others as interested. 

3. Discover state laws applicable to cooperatives including: agricultural production; marketing 
and credit associations; consumer cooperatives including Rural Electrification Associations; 
Credit Unions, etc. 

4. Plan for a cooperative achieving its legal requirements and avoid penalties or revocation of 
right to operate. 

THE NECESSITY 

In a democracy the rights of an individual are recognized until he does something which 
affects the rights of others in the society in which we all live. When this happens laws, rules, regu- 
lations, licensing, etc. are developed to protect all of society even though the actions of the indi- 
vidual may be restricted. The same applies to groups of individuals operating as either a corpor- 
ation for profit or cooperatives. 

Examples of adjusting the individual or group rights to the legal restrictions imposed by 
society are easily found in almost everything we do. See if you can give four or five that quickly 
come to mind and then compare your list with your classmates. To start you off, think about 
ecology (pesticide application), pollution (manure disposal), pure food (stilbesterol), etc. 
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The government (through rt$aigencies, school, community, state, etc) has a dual role in pro- 
viding a legal basis for operation^ Although we usually think of the restrictive aspects first, we 
should also consider the enabling measures which assist groups to get started or operate in ^ way 
not possible for individuals. Two of these, the Farm Credit system and the RuraJ Electric Admin> 
istration will be considered later. 

Securing a legal basis for operation of a Student Cooperati¥^ is reiativeJy easy in a high 
school which is administered by a principal or superintendent accQ<?<Jin9lo the poiicies set up by 
the Board of Education. The same is usually true on a college campus. 

As soon as a cooperative goes beyond a student project or becon^s a busiriess rather than an 
activity it must comply with state and national laws to have legal status. Whether you feel that 
this is good or bad might be worthy of class discussion but this should probably take place in 
Problems of Democracy, Sociology or History rather than Agriculture or Economics vv<»^ere time 
is limited. 

THE FEDERAL LAWS 

One of the continuing problems of cooperatives has been to try to fit their operations to 
laws covering the other three ways of doing business. Until special laws for ccoipw^tives wer^ 
passed, cooperatives had to comply with provisions for general corporation for profit. This was 
the reason many early cooperatives were formed as capital stock companies rather than non stvKk 
or membership organizations. This does not mean that one form of organization is better or 
more cooperative than the other. However, it is generally easier to understand that cooperatives 
are not for profit when there is No Common Stock. 

The right to organize has always been basic in a democracy but early attempts to form 
marketing cooperatives were viewed as a combinations m restraint of trade. This was prohibited 
by the Sherman Anti-Trjst Act of 1890. The many law suits against cooperative Board of 
Directors indicated the need for a legal basis for cooperatives different from that for the other 
ways of doing business. 

In 1914, the Clayton Act was passed. This Act exempted Agricultural Cooperatives from the 
provisions of the Sljerman Anti-Trust Act if they were non stock, non profit organizations. It did 
not apply to capital stock cooperatives (which were in the majority). Actually it was intended to 
permit organization of laborer*; and later included non stock, non profit agriculture producers, 
probably as a political gesture. 

The Capper-Volstead Act of 1922 clarified the position of all Farmer Cooperatives, whether 
stock or non stock, but only with respect to marketing agricultural products. It does not 
authorize the chartering of cooperatives or exempt them from investigation and prosecution for 
regulation of Farmer Marketing Cooperatives to the Secretary of Agriculture who can hold public 
hearings. If warranted, it can issue cea$e and desist orders, which can be enforced by court action. 
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While it would be tedious and unproductive to examine all of the federal laws pertaining to 
cooperatives, the Capper-Volstead Act is short and so basic to cooperatives that you may care to 
become familiar with it. (See Figure 1, page VIII - 4.) The important phrases are underlined. Try 
reading them consecutively and see how they hang together. 

There are three very important stipulations in this Act. You discovered two of them when 
considering Rochdale Principles in Unit IV. The third is one which will come up again in Unit IX 
when we look into the matter of taxation. See if you can pick out these three items and identify 
them in your own words. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Since the Capper-Volstead Act applies only to Cooperative Marketing, other legislation has 
been passed from time to time to take care of other forms of cooperatives. These are too numer- 
ous for our study at this time. Only those which affect a large number of people or bear a name \ 
which you should identify will be included. 

1. THE FARM CREDIT SYSTEM 

How do you think of the Farm Credit System? (Indicate your choice with an X.) 

a. As a government institution or operation 

b. As a system of banking 

c. As a fine example cr true cooperatives. 

We hope you marked statement "c" as that is correct. The United States farmer has the 
finest system of credit found any vhere in the world. With the exception of commercial banks 
for checking and savings, it is all cooperative. 

You may have gotten acquainted with Production Credit Associations, Intermediate Credit 
Bank, Federal Land Bank Associations, etc, while considering the needs for credit in other phases 
of your agricultural course.^ Now we will look at them as cooperatives and how they became 
legally established. 

In 1916, the Federal Farm Loan Act was passed to provide a source of long term credit for 
farmers to purchase land and make capital improvements. Previous to that time, farmers were 
handicapped because commercial banks could not loan money for these purposes as they were 
limited to short term loans at high rates of interest. There have been several subsequent acts to 
update the Farm Loan operation (through the Federal Land Bank Associations) and add other 
forms of credit needed by farmers. 

In 1923, the Intermediate Credit Act was passed to provide credit (through Production 
Credit Associations) for production and marketing in the same way as Land Banks provided for 
long term credit. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1933 updated the earlier laws and created the Bank for Cooper- 
atives. This completed the credit system which provides for every need a farmer may have 
including: 


Intermediate Term Credit is technically correct as this is a typed loan provided by Productior; Credit 
Ac^riatlon through the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks which are cooperatively organized. 
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Figure 1. The United States Capper-Vol stead Act, 1922. 


UNITED STATES CAPPER-VOLSTEAD ACT 
An Act to Authorize Association of Producers of Agricultural Products 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
that persons engaged in the production of agricultural products as farmers, planters, ranch men, dairymen, nut or 
fruit growers miiy act together in associations, corporate or otherwise, with or without capital stock, in collectively 
processing, preparing for market, handling, and nriarketing in interstate and foreign commerce, such products of 
persons so engaged. 

Such associations may have marketing agencies in common; and such associations and their members may make 
the necessary contracts and agreements to effect such purposes; Provided, however, That such associations are 
operated for the mutual benefit of the members thereof, as such producers, and conform to one or both of the 
following requirements: 

First. That no member of the association is allowed more than one vote because of the amount of stock or 
membership capital he may own therein, or. 

Second. That the association does not pay dividends on stock or membership capital in excess of 8 per centum 
per annum. 

And in any case to the following: 

Third. That the association shall not deal in the products of non-members to an amount greater in value than 
such as are handled by it for members. 

Section 2. That if the Secretary of Agriculture shall have reason to believe that any such association monopolizes 
or restrains trade in interstate or foreign commerce to such an extent that tUe price of any agricultural product 
is unduly enhanced by reason thereof, he shall serve upon such association a complaint stating his charge in 
that respect, to which complaint shall be attached, or contained therein, a notice of hearing, specifying a day and 
place not less than thirty days after the service thereof, requiring the association to show cause why an order 
should oot be made directing it to cease and desist from monopolization or restraint of trade. 

An association so complained of may at the time and place so fixed show cause why such order should not be 
entered. The evidence given on such a hearing shall be taken under such l u'es and regulations as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may prescribe, reduced to writing, and made a part of the record therein. If upon such hearing the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall be of the opinion that such association monopolizes or restrains trade in interstate 
or foreign commerce to such an extent that the price of any agricultural product is unduly enhanced thereby, 
He shall issue and cause to be served upon the association an order reciting the facts found by him, directing such 
association to cease and desist from monopolization or restraint of trade. 

On the request of such association or if such association fails or neglects for thirty days to obey such order, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall file in the district court in the judicial district in which such association has its 
principal place of business a certified copy of the order and of all the records in the proceeding, together with a 
petition asking that the order be enforced, and shall give notice to the Attorney General and to said association 
of such filing. Such district court shall thereupon have jurisdiction to enter a decree affirming, modifying, or 
setting aside said order, or enter such other decree as the court may deem equitable, and may make rules as to 
pleadings and proceedings to be had in considering such order. The place of trial may, for cause or by consent of 
parties, be changed as in other causes. 

The facts found by the Secretary of Agriculture and recited or set forth in said order shall be prima facie evidence 
of such facts, but either party may adduce additional evidence. The Department of Justice shall have charge of the 
enforcement of such order. After the order is so filed in such district court and while pending for review therein, 
the court rnay issue a temporary writ of injunction forbidding such association from violating such order or any 
part thereof. The court may, upon conclusion of its hearing, enforce its decree by a pernnanent injunction or other 
appropriate remedy. Service of such complaint and of all notices may be rnade upon such association by service 
upon any officer or agent thereof engaged in carrying on its business or on any attorney authorized to appear in 
such proceeding for such association, and such service shai! be binding upon such association, the officers, and 
members thereof. 

Approved, February 18, 1922 
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• Short term credit - less than one year - commercial banks 

• Intermediate Term Credit - 1 to 8 years - Production Credit Associations 

• Long term - 5 to 40 years - Land Bank Associations 

• Credit for cooperatives - regional - Bank for Cooperatives 

All farm credit facilities are based on the geographical location of the twelve federal reserve 
districts which for Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee have offices in Louisville, Kentucky. 



Figure 2. The Farm Credit Center at Marion, Ohio not only houses the Production Credit Association and 
Federal Land Bank Association but also takes care of other agencies working with farmers. 

Either a Production Credit Association or a Land Bank Association (or perhaps both) are 
located in your county or nearby. Perhaps you visited one when studying Unit I. If not, this may 
be a good time to do so or the office manager may be invited to come to your class. He will 
explain how the system is based on local control (or you can study Figure 3). 

a. Only those who are producers can join. 

b. Borrowers buy shares in the local association and control its operation through 
the one man - one vote principle. 

c. Local associations secure funds from District Federal Banks and elect their repre- 
sentatives to District Boards of Directors. 

d. District Banks secure funds through the sale of securities (bonds or debentures) in 
the public money market. 

e. Money left over, after expenses of operation, is returned to the local association 
and in time to the farmer borrower as a patronage dividend (refund). 

f. When credit is no longer needed, a borrower from the Federal L?»nd Bank Associa- 
tion has his stock in the cooperative refunded, while a borrower from the Produc- 
tion Credit Association must sell his stock back to the cooperative to be sold to 
others who need credit or transfer it from voting stock to non voting stock. 
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How Farmsrs Share in Control of Cooperative Farm Credit System 
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Figure 3. The Farm Credit Act of 1955 transferred control of the Farm Credit Administration from the federal 
government to the elected representatives of those vvho use the services of the Production Credit Associations, 
Federal Land Bank Associations and Banks for Cooperatives, 



Figure 4. James Noffsinger, manager of the Fulton County Production Credit Association goes over the pro- 
visions of the standby loan with two members of the Wauseon FFA Chapter. This loan was negotiated to 
.finance the cooperative business activities of the chapter which was the winner of the Ohio FFA Chapter 
JC Cooperative Award for 1973. 
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Whether you are a potential borrower or not you will be interested in finding out about the 
current status of your local association. 


Name . 

Manager 

Established Area Served 

Number of Borrowers Amount of Loans $ 

Number of Loans in Default Amount $ 

Minimum stock purchase required % 

% Interest charged to borrower % 

% Interest paid to District Bank % 

Patronage dividends (refund) received by association from District Bank 

Patronage dividends (refund) paid to borrowers by local association 

Degree to which original federal money has been repaid 

(Local ownership) 


Although the federal government originally owned all the capital stock of the differeut 
banks, the success of the system in paying this off (with interest) through earnings has been 
rewarding. 

All of the Federal Land Banks and local associates have repaid the original federal capital. 
Production Credit Associations are all farmer owned and federal capital in the Intermediate 
Credit Banks is repaid. The Banks for Farmer Cooperatives started last but now has replaced the 
federal capital with that owned by the cooperatives who owe money. (See Figura 5.) 

The latest updating of the Farm Credit System came about through the passage of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971. The general purpose of this Act is to broaden the coverage and provide more 
flexability in making loans to meet the needs of all rural people, whether farmers or not. It covers 
all three aspects of the Farm Credit Cooperatives briefly, as shown below. If you had been a 
member of the Money and Banking Committee when the bill was considered in Congress, indicate 
in the left columns how you would have voted. 


% or $ 
%or$ 
% or $ 
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YOUR VOTE 


For 

Against 

Abstain 





Changes pertiaining to the Federal Land Bank System: 

a. Allows loans to be made for more than 65% of the appraised 
value of the primary security (land and other collateral which 
indicates borrowers ability to re-pay). 




b. Delegates to local Land Bank Associations the authority to close 
loans. (Taking the application, appraising the security, investi- 
gating the credit deciding on the loan, disbursing the fundi?.) 




c. Permits loans to be made on non-farm rural residences in incor- 

nnratpH pommiinitipc not pypppHinn 0 ^nf) nnniilption nrnuiHpH 

that the total of such loans does not exceed 15% of the loans 
outstanding in any Land Bank district. 




Changes pertaining to the Intermediate Credit Bank and Production 
Credit Associations: 

a. Authorizes PCA's to make loans for mobile homes, private 
water and sewage systems and home improvement in areas pri- 
marily agricultural in nature (less than 2,500 population) 
although the borrower is not a farmer. 




b. Allows financing of farm related businesses such as custom oper- 
ators who are not farmers but who provide services directly 
related to larming (comDining, crops, spraying, and dusting, 
etc.) 




c. Provides financially related services to members including insur- 
ance (in addition to credit or life insurance) estate planning, 
farm management and electronic record keeping. 




Changes pertaining to The Banks for Cooperatives: 

a. Requires that at least 80% of the voting control be held by 
producers or eligible cooperatives. 




b. Requires that the volume of business with members be at least 
equal to the volume with non members. 




c. No member of a cooperative that borrows money shall have 
more than one vote or the cooperative must limit dividends on 
stock or membership capital to 10% per year (or less when per- 
mitted oy state laws;. 




d. Any cooperative presently a borrower may continue to do so 
provided it does not materially change its entity structure, own- 
ership, or control (even though it does not meet a, b, c above) 
provided it is otherwise eligible. 


4 
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Figure 5. Farm Credit System. 
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From your study of all Credit Systems you should be able to respond to the following: 

a. Why is a borrower required to buy stock in a local association even though the cost is 
included in the amount of the loan? 


b. Who is responsible when loans are not paid off on time? 


c. What happens if the local association cannot repay the money borrowed from the 
district ban"^ when it comes due? 


d. Why must a borrower sell his stock (refund or change to non voting) when he pays 
off the loan? 


Do you feel the original capital loans of the federal government to the district banks 
(so that they in turn can provide funds for the local associations) should have been 
grants with no interest or repayment? Explain: 


ERLC 


A sample certificate of stock is shown in Figure 6. Note on the form how the manager 
becomes involved in the transfer of stock. 


Figure 6. Certificate of Stock. 
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Figure 6. Certificate of Stock (continued). 
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The overall success of the cooperative Farm Credit Sysiem is indicated by the loss experience 
from date of organization to June 30, 1972 according to the Farm Credit Administration, USD A 
as shown below: 

Federal Land Banks ,89% of loans made 

Production Credit Associations .38% of loans made 

Bank for Cooperatives ,14% of loans made 

From this record would you say: 



Yes 

No 

Farmers are good credit risks. 



Farm Credit cooperatives are well run. 



The loan committees did a good job. 




Almost everyone makes an application for ciedit at some period during their lifetime. Many 
people are surprised by the questions asked and the records needed to support the application. 
You may have seen credit applications during a separate study of farm credit. If not, you may 
care to examine the applications for a Production Credit loan (Figure 7) and the Fieldman's 
Report (Figure 8). Even though you do not want to apply for a loan now, start filling out the 
loan application either for yourself or for your FFA school farm cooperative. You should at 
least reach the box entitled: 


NET WORTH Last Year $ ThisYr. 


When you have finished, put yourself in the role of the Fieldman and see how much of the form 
(Figure 8) you can complete. (Note: Figure 7 and Figure 8 are both two page figures.) 


\ 
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Figure 7. Production Credit Association Loan Application. 
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Figure 7 (continued). 
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Figures. Fieldman's Report. 
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Figure 8 (continued). 
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2. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

Most of your grandparents will recall country living before 1936 when the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act was passed. Only those farms located near cities had electric power from central gener- 
ating plants. The cost per kilowatt hour was so high electricity was sparingly used for lighting 
and perhaps pumping water, A limited number of farmers who could not get "high line" current 
bought individual generating sets, but ^or the most part, you did things by hand or perhaps with 
a gasoline engine (which frequently would not start). 

In the following chart, list all of the operations you use electricity for now in the left hand 
column and then ask older members of your community how they were performed before 1936. 


Mnu OT L/peraiJon using 
Electricity Today 

How Performed Before 1936 

Example: 

Household lighting, barn 
lighting, area lighting 

High line, "Deico" - gas or kerosene 






















Figure 9 shows the coverage of the 28 REC's in Ohio. The unshaded areas in the industrial 
portions of the state are presently served by Public Utility Companies but the rates are appro- 
priate for farmers largely due to the REC's activity (a Rural Electric Cooperative would have 
been formed if existing utilities had not been willing to do this). 

Just as Commercial Banks were not prepared to meet the needs for Farm Credit, the muni- 
cipal and public utility electric companies did not feel that they could afford to run Doles and 
lines to scattered farms at costs for current which the farmers could afford to pay. During the 
depression years of the early thirties, farmers could not afford to provide the capital to organize 
cooperatives to bring electricity to agriculture which was so badly needed. 

The positive side of government regulations changed all this with the Rural Electrification 
Act passed in 1336, The result is perhaps the best example today of a successful cooperative, 
^y^Jnfortunately after almost 40 years, many people do not recognize that they are participating 
y^nembers of a very successful cooperative when they pay their monthly bill. 
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The reason probably is that electricity is readily available anywhere and all the time (current 
is restored in reasonable lengths of time after acts of God interrupt service) but a secondary 
reason may be that although Rural Electric Cooperatives are uniformly successful, net savings 
are allocated as capital credits rather than paid in cash. 

These capital credits are similar to patronage refunds for other types of cooperatives. They 
represent the accounting record of each member share of the systems equity. These funds may be 
used for debt reduction, plant expansion or rate reduction, but are presently only paid in cash 
to settle estates or when a member moves away. How much is the capital credits allotted to the 
member-patron in Figure 10 for 1972? Since membership started? 


Figure 10. Capital credit statement. 


BUTLER RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC. 
P.O. Box 3030 Phone 894-9000 

Hamilton. Ohio 45013 
Address Correction Requested 


CAPITAL CREDIT 

Year 

Capital Credit Nu 

m 

bar 

STATEMENT 


1972 


0000000341 

S<:rvlce Number 

Total Billing 

c 

K 

Capital Credits 

c 

\ 

1013300400 

261:47 

1 
1 


21^15 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 


0 

Totals 

261:47 






First Class Mail 
U.S. Postage 

1 oz. Paid 
Permit No. 31 
Hamtlton 
Ohio 45013 


JOHN 

RR 1 

College: 


FARMER 
CORNER OH 


45003 


Current Totai w< the assigned 
Capital Credits in your account 


13 49.^ 


BUTLER RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC. 
P.O. Box 3030 Hamilton, Ohio 45013 Phone: SS.4-9000 

CAPITAL CREDIT STATEMENT 


The capital credit earnings reflected In the "Capital Credits" column on the reverse side of this cerd represents 
your share of the operating margins realized by your cooperative for the year indicated. These margins have 
been equslSy allocated to all participating consumers based upon total dollar billing. Your participation Is Indi- 
cated In the "Total Billing" column. 

These margins (payments in excess of expenses) become patronege capital and are used by your cooperetlve 
for operating capital, necessary reserves, storm damage, and other contingencies. Petronage capital Is being 
paid back to the members es the financial condition of the cooperative permits and the by lew provisions ere 
met. Petronage capital credits ere returned in the same order in which they were earned; thet Is, the capital 
first paid In will be the first refunded. 

Should you cease to purchase energy from the cooperative and change your present eddress, you should 
notify the cooperetlve of address changes, as there will be correspondence reletive to the finel disposition of 
these credits. 


CAPITAL CREDITS SHOWN ON THIS STATEMENT CANNOT BE APPLIED TO YOUR ENERGY BILL. 


Keep this statement for your records. 


ERIC 


O - Cooperative 


ALLOCATION CODES 
1 - G & T No. 1 2 - G & T No. 2 


3 " Statewide 


4 - Misc. 
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The manager or a member of the Board of Directors of the local Rural Electric Cooperative 
will be glad to tell you about the REC in your area if you contact him. He will explain how the 
REC's got started using federal capital to build lines and provide service at a cost per kilowatt 
hour (kwh.) near or below that charged by Investor Owned Utility Companies. 

The Rural Electric Cooperatives operate on a member ownership rather than a stock basis. 
The membership fee $10-$15 each member pays would not nearly pay for the capital costs of 
building the line. This is where the government helped with loans at 2% interest for 35 years to 
Rural Electric Cooperatives to be repaid out of earnings. In return, the cooperative had to serve 
everyone - "the last house down the road." This is known as area coverage under the Pace Act 
establishing REC's. These 2% loans were available to both cooperative (member owned land 
investor owned utilities. After the cost of operations is deducted the margin is used to repay 
this federal financing before any patronage refund accrues to the members. The requirements 
for additional capital to maintain the lines and provide generating equipment means that net 
savings are not paid in cash but retained by the cooperative to be used for this purpose instead 
of having to borrow additional capital. Eventually these capital retains will be paid off in rota- 
tion following the revolving fund principle shown in Figure 1 1 . 



Figure 11. The net savings of the cooperative are used to operate the cooperative rather than being paid to 
members. A rotation plan is set up so the money is eventually paid to the members. 


See if you can identify the capital credits in the annual report of your local REC. $. 


If you secure your electricity from an REC, ask your parents to show you the statement 
they receive each year showing the amount of capital credits accumulated to their account. 
These credits are presently being used for capital but will eventually revolve back to them. How 

much is this for the current year? $ How much has accumulated since becoming 

O member? $ 
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Each REC has a Code of Regulations (bylaws) which is worth reading in its entirety but 
particularly to see how it provides for patronage (capital credits). Figure 12 is a good example 
(the underlined statements are of porticular interest). After you have read it, see if you can 
explain the term Donated Capital which appears in the balance sheet of every annual report. 


How much did the donated capital amount to for your REC in the last annual report? 

$ 

!f you were a member of the Board of Trustees of a REC and the matter came up of 
whether to pay off the money borrowed from the federal government (so that the local REC 
would be 100 percent locally owned) or make minimum payments, how would you vote? Why? 


Does this explain why only two of the 28 RCC's in Ohio have repaid the federal capital? 
This may be an appropriate time to raise the interesting question, "Does a cooperative ever 
become debt free?" 

What do you think about this? 



' lembers of REC's reduce costs by read- 
ing their own meters. The post card sent each 
member has two parts as shown in Figure 14. 
The left hand side is the monthly bill which 
the member keeps. The right hand side is 
detached after the meter is read and returned 
by the member with his check. Note that the 
older type cyclometer type meters are read 
by drawing marks on the dials while the 
newer digital type meter is read by recording 
numbers in a hox on the reverse side. 


Figure 13. Members of REC's reduce costs by reading 
their own meters. 
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Figure 12. Code of Regulations. 
Extracted from Delaware Rural Electric Cooperative , Code of Regulations. 


Section 2. Patronage Capital in Connection with Furnishing Electric 
Ener^. In the furnishing of electric energy the Cooperative's operations 
shall be so conducted that all patrons will through their patronage furnish 
capital for the Cooperative. In order to induce patronage and to assure 
that the Cooperative will operate on a non profit basis the Cooperative is 
obli^^iated to account on a patronage basis lu all its patrons for all amounts 
received and receivable from the furnishing of electric energy in excess 
of operating costs and expenses properly chargeable against the furnishing 
of electric energy. AH such am.ounts in excess of operating costs and 
expenses at the moment of receipt by the Cooperative are received with 
the understanding that they are furnished by the patrons as capital . The 
Cooperative is obligated to pay by credits to a capital account for each 
j patron all such amounts in excess of operating costs and expenses. The 

books and records of the Cooperative shall be set up and kept in such a 
i manner that at the end of e^ich fiscal year the amount of capital, if any, 
I so furnished by each patroa is clearly reflected and credited in an appr o- 
i priate record to the capital account of each patron , and the Cooperative 
shall within a reasonable time after the close of the fiscal year notify 
each patron of the amount of capital so credited to his accoun t. AH 
such amounts credited to the capital account of any patron shall have the 
same status as though they had been paid to the patron in cash in pursuance 
of a legal obligation to do so and the patron had then furnished the Cooper- 
ative corresponding amounts of capital. 

All other amounts received by the Cooperative from its operations in 
excess of costs and expenses shall, insofar as permitted by law be (a) used 
to offset any losses incurred during the current or any prior fiscal year 
and (b) to the extent not needed for that purpose, allocated to its patrons 
on a patronage basis and any amount so allocated shall be included as a 
pai^t of the capital credited to the accounts of patrons, as herein provided . 

In the event of dissolution or liquidation of the Cooperative, after all 
outstanding indebtedness of the Cooperative shall have been paid, out- 
standing capital credits shall;be retired without priority on a pro rata 
basis before any payments are^ade on account of property rights of 
members . If, at any time prior to dissolution or liquidation, the board 
of trustees shall determine that the financial condition of the Cooperative 
will not be impaired thereby, the capital then credited to patrons* accounts 
may be retired in full or in part. Any such retirements of capital shall 
be made in order uf piiority according to the year in which the capital was 
furnished and credited, the capital first received by the Cooperative being 
first retired . 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this oode of regulations, the 
board of trustees, at its discretion, shall have the power at any time upon 
the death of any patron, if the legal representatives of his estate shall 
request in writing that the capital credited to any such patron be retired 
prior to the time such capital would otherwise be retired under the pro- 
visions of this code of regulations, to retire capital credited to any such 
patron immediately upon such terms and conditions as the board of trustees, 
acting under policies of general application, and the legal representatives 
of such patron's estate shall agree upon; provided, however, that the 
financial condition of the Cooperative will not be impaired thereby. 

O 

mc . 
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Figure 14. Electric bill and rate schedule. 


PIONEER RURAL ELECTRIC CO-OP JNC. Address Correction Requested 
P.O. Box 604 

Piqua. Ohio 45356 R^AD METER NOW 
"Owned by ^hose we serve" 

From 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


Reading 


I 


\ 0025 


To 
Reading 

1668 


! Security Liflht 


Mu'tipiie' 


1 


KWH 
Used 

1643 


1*5/3 


Amount 

s : t 

34il5 
3 50 


Net Bill 

37:651 


First Class Mail 
U.S. Postage 
1 oz. Paid 
Permit No. 330 
Piqua 
Ohio 45356 


9-D-102 
John Cooperator 

No. 1 Street 

Louisville, Ohio 43210 


Rat* Schedule ^^^^^H 


day 


Gross Bill 


0001_|^| 

HE ^ 

25 

73 

40il5 



Coooerat've Code 

Location Number 

Account Number 


9-D-102 

7780:00 


Keep For Your Records 



Bitting Date 

rr\Q I day I yr. 

7 |l5|73i 


Account Number 

7780:00 


c (a 
t c 


JR 


RETURN rrJlS POR 


Net Amount Due 
$ 


37 65 


ION 


PIONEER RURAL E 

P. 0. Box 604 

Office Hours: 
8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Men. — Fri. 


LECTRIC CO OP, INC. 

Piqua, Ohio 45356 

Telephones: 
Piqua: 773-2523 
Sidney: 492-9492 
Urbana: 653-7202 


Check "Countrv Living" Msgezine 
for other numbert to call after 
hours and davi not oPen. 

Consistent reading and marking 
VOur meter the tame day -each 

mo/'jlh Will result in correct billing, 

PLEASE ENTER METER READ 
ING BEFORE RETURNING AT- 
TACHED STUB, 

Statement is due and Payable on 
receipt. 

When reporting troubte or any- 
thing unusual be Sure to give your 
account number or location. 

Lat* payments mav not ba re* 
ftav. / j on this billing. 


CODES 

R- 

Rcgutar Bill 

M- 

Minimum Bill 

E- 

Estimated Rill 

F- 

Final Bill 

P-' 

Prorated Bill 

A- 

Annual or Seasonal 


Budget B'"»ng 

1- 

Inactive with 


Balance 

S~ 

Watch Light Only 

L- 

Line Retention 


Minimum 

K- 

Contract Minimum 

N~ 

New Account 

C- 

Changed Meter 


"C" in Cr Column 


denotes a credit or 


a credit balance. 


Read your meter on the day you recoivo 
your bill. 

Amount due must be received in our 
office by the 25th of each month. 

Check your fuses before reporting fou are 
out of current. 

R*»cuiu liidl type meter readings on revfir?? 
side. If your meter is a cyclometer type 
record reading below. 

DelT.ch ap.d return this portion of the card 
wiih your payment. 


Thank you for 
your cooperation 


ENTER METER REAOINGHERE 






RATE SCHEDULE 


First 

50 

KWH per 

month @ 

8.0<: 

per KWH 

Next 

50 

i: II 

@ 

4.0C 

II II 

Next 

200 

II II 

@ 


II II 

Next 

200 

n II 

@ 

2.5C 

II It 

Next 

1, 500 

11 II 

@ 

1.5C 

It ti 

Over 

2, 000 

II II 

@ 

1.3C 

It ti 
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Since all REC's are autonomous, the individual rate schedules must be considered in check- 
ing the amount charged on the monthly bill. See if you can verify the gross amount of the bill 
due in Figure 14 using the rate schedule below the bill. 

1 . !s the gross bill correct or incorrect? 

2. What percent discount is allowed for prompt payment of the gross bill? 

3. What is the term used to indicate the amount due if the bill is paid promptly? 


Assuming that you had an older type meter put in the marks on the various dials to show 
the meter reading at the end of the month. 

What kind of an electric meter do you have at home - cyclometer (dials) or digital 
(numbers)? 

See if you can verify the amount of the monthly bill your family received last month against 
the meter reading. Suppose you were away from home so that you received an estimated bill, 
explain how the meter prevents you from being overcharged if the actual current was less than 
estimated. 


A current development (1973) which will be of interest is the proposal by President Nixon 
to undo by executive order the Pace Act (1944) which provides for Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration lending money at 2% to finance needed capital growth. If this executive order stands the 
REC would become under the Rural Development Act, '^•'esently up for Congressional Action. 

The major effect of this change is that the REC's would secure their capital financing 
through the public money market in about the same manner as the Production Credit Associa- 
tions at a cost of about 5% (it would be a sliding scale with the government paying any cost over 
5%) rather than the present 2%. This would mean that the cost of electricity to the user would go 
up. 

How do you feel about this presidential action and proposed legislation? 
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The following statements have been made concerning this development to which you may 
*" jre to react. 


Agree 

Disagree 




The change to public financing will provide stability. 



The REC's violate a cooperative principle of selling for less which is only 
possible when capital financing is available from the government for 2% 
while otrier electric generating companies pay 5%. 



The REC's have never paid a patronage dividend (refund) in cash so that 
the increase in cost of financing really is not significant. 



President Roosevelt created the REC through executive order in 1935, so 
it would be legal for President Nixon to change it by similar executive 
order. 



The REC's are not truly cooperatives as they are chartered in Ohio under 
the Non Profit Organization statute rather than the Farnsworth-Green 
Law. 



The proposed Rural Development Act was not designed to finance the 
nations 1,000 member served REC's and r?hould not be used for this 
purpose. 


The office in Columbus, Ohio performs service for the 28 autonomous REC's and also for 
jointly owned Buckeye Power which operates the Cardinal Generating Plant at Brilliant, Ohio. 
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Are you a student of government or feel that it is difficult for the concerned voters to 
influence legislation? If so, you will be pleased at the events subsequent to President Nixon's 
proposal mentioned on VIII - 15. The Rural Electrification forces made their position clear to 
the legislators. The result was Public Law 93-32 which updates the Pace Act and supersedes the 
proposal to include Rural Electric under the Rural Development Act. 

President Nixon signed this into law on May 11, 1973. This occurred less than five months 
after his executive order changing th^ operation of the Pace Act. Like most legislation, the new 
act is a compromise which will probably work out well in the future. 

Significant provisions of the new act include: 

1. The Rural Elf?ctric Cooperat.ives will operate under a separate law. Congress will set the 
amount available for loan. The Executive branch will not set this amount through the 
office of Budget and Management, as specified under the Rural Development Act. 

2. The money to loan REC's will come from the public money market rather than 
directly from the Treasunl^ In this way, there will be no "Budgetary Impact.'' (Increas- 
ing the size of the budget and having to be included each time a budget is approved.) 
This will be accomplished by the Rural Electric Administration in Washington. It will 
sell securities(borrow notes or certificates of beneficial interest) based on the loans to 
REC's. 

3. The government will subsidize the interest rate. If the securities have to be sold for 
more than 5%, the difference will be paid from government sources. This will provide 
an assured money supply to finance capital expansion at reasonable rates. 

4. Loans at 2% may still be made to REC's w^hich (a) have an average density of 
customers of two or less per mile or (b) have an average gross revenue per mile at least 
$450 below the average REC system. These situations are usually found in the western 
states, not Ohio. 

5. Generation and transmission loans will be made at the 5% rate which will assist in pro- 
viding additional sources of electric power. 

6. The present ceiling for loans under the new law is initially set by Congress at $618 
million. It may be increased by mutual agreement of the Congress and administration. 
This will provide loans for REC's which ne«d them most, but will not be sufficient for 
all the needs of all REC's. Any loans beyond this will bear thego/ng interest rate of the 
public money market. 

If the manager of your REC is invited to your class, ask him how the new act affects (a) the 
local REC, (b) the individual member, (c) the cost of electrical current on the monthly statement, 
and (d) the probable effect on equity allocations. 

If the manager does not. visit the class, your teacher will undoubtedly give you extra credit 
if you personeslly visit his office. You might secure the answers to the above questions and report 
back to the class. Be sure to find out (a) the average number of customers per mile in your REC 

, (b) the average gross revenue per mile $ . 

(Insert) (Insert) 
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3. OTHER FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

There have been so many federal acts which directly or indirectly involve cooperatives. It 
would be difficult to list them all, much less study them. However, you will be interested in 
picking out the cooperative aspects of such laws as you come in contact with them. All acts are 
numbered and usually have a descriptive title. Example: The Taylor Grazing Act. In some cases 
the names of the Sponsors (Congressmen) are used in cooperative circles for identification. If 
you do not know what they stand for, you must inquire or appear innorant (as happens when 
Smith-Hughes is used instead of Vocational Agriculture or FFA). 

Two acts which are in this category are; 

a. Robinson-Patman Act (1936) provides that patronage refunds paid by cooper- 
atives do not represent discrimination in price (wholesale and milk cooperatives 
are affected). 

b. Webb-Pomerene Act (1918) allows domestic firms to form export associatives 
without being considered in restraint of trade under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
(This is timely because of the exports of wheat and feed grains to Russia.) 


STATE LAWS 

Although federal laws affect all phases of cooperatives, it is interesting to note that only the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, the Farm Credit Act, and the Granger-Thye Act (Grazing Associations, 
1950) provide for federal chartering. This means that most cooperatives secure legal status 
through state laws. Agricultural cooperatives are chartered under special laws in all fifty states. 

1. FARMERS COOPERATIVES 

In Ohio, the laws covering agricultural cooperatives (associations) is knov^n as the Farns- 
worth-Green Act passed in 1923. Prior to that time cooperatives had to be chartered under the 
genpra! Idwb for all corporations. Thp?e unfortunately did not fit the exact needs of cooperatives. 


Figure 16. Gov. Donahey signing 
the Farnsworth-Green Cooper- 
ative Act. (L. to r.,Henry Ballard, 
Farm Bureau Counsel; Murray D. 
Lincoln, Farm Bureau, Secretary; 
C. A. Dyer, Grange Legislative 
Agent; C. V. Truax, Director of 
Agriculture; Harry Caton, Master 
State Grange; L. B. Palmer, Presi- 
dent Farm Bureau Federation. 
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Unlike the Capper-Volstead Act on the federal level, the Farnsworth-Green Law for the 
S^:ate of Ohio is much longer. It should be read by everyone interested in organizing a coopera- 
tive. Copies are readily secured from the Secretary of State, County Agricultural Extension 
Service Agents, or the Ohio Council of Farmer Cooperatives, The Ohio State University, 
Room 223, 2120 Fyffe Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

The Farnsworth-Green Law is quite comprehensive and covers almost every aspect for the 
establishment and operation of a good cooperative. It provides for both membership (without 
capital stock) and capital stock types of cooperatives. 

Some specific items in the law which you will notice are: 

a. Non member business must not exceed that of members for the same period of 
time. 

b. Prohibits the use of cooperative in the title or business name of any firm which 
does not comply with the provisions governing agricultural associations (Farmers' 
Cooperatives). 

c. Requires at least five incorporators who are agriculture producers and residents 
of the state. 

d. Filing Fees - ($25 minimum for non profit) - application and money to be sent to 
the Secretary of State. 

e. Limitation of financial liability to membership fee on voting stock owned. 

f. Not more than 5 percent of stock owned by one member. 

g. Not more than 8 percent interest paid on capital stock. 

h. One man-one vote principle for cooperatives organized without capital stock. 

i. Provision for Marketing Contracts with liquidated damages for breach of contract, 
j. No discrimination against members of a cooperative. 

k. Membership in cooperative and Marketing Contracts are not in Restraint of Trade, 

I. Marketing Contracts not to exceed 1 0 years. 

Since the Farnsworth-Green Law provides for both cooperatives incorporated for profit and 
not for profit, there is no special form used by the office of the Secretary of State for applica- 
tions. 

Forms 102 and 103 shown in Figures 17 and 18 are usually used for membership cooper- 
atives. However they may be used for cooperatives issuing stock by the addition of a fifth item in 
proper sequence. 


FIFTH. The amount of stated capital with which the corporation shall begin business is 
Dollars ($ ), 


Alternatively, cooperatives issuing stock may use Form 101 obtainable from the Secretary 
of State (not shown in this manual) intended for use by general corporations. 
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Figure 15. Articles of Incorporation. 


Form C-102 Corporation Not For Profit AVVROVKD 
Pretcnbed by Secretary of State— Ted W. Brown FOR nUHO 


Articles of Incorporation 


By 

Dai* 


OF Attount 

FOR OFFrCIAI- 
USS ONLY 


(Name of Corporation) 


The undersigned, a majority of whom are citizens of the United States, desiring to form a cor- 
poration, not for profit, under Sections 1702.01 et seq., Revised Code of Ohio, do hereby certify: 

FIRST. The name of said corporation shall be 


SECOND. The place in Ohio where the principal office of the corporation is to be located is 
, County. 

(City, village or Townihlp) 

THIRD. The purpose or purposes for which said corporation is formed are: 

FOURTH. The following persons, not less than three, shall serve said corporation as trustees 

until the first annual meeting or other meeting called to elect trustees. 

GIVE STREET AND POST OFFICE ADDRESS 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, We have hereunto subscribed our names, this day 


(INCORPORATORS' NAMES SHOULD BE TYPED OR PRINTED BENEATH SIGNATURES) 


Q ~ Articles will be returned unless accompanied by Form C-103 designating statutory agent. 

ERIC 


See Section 1702.06. Revised Code. 
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Figure 16. Appointment of Agent. 


Fonn C-103 Prescribed by Secretary c>f State Ted \V. Brown 


Original Appointment of Agent 

The undersigned, being at least a majority of the incorporators of 

(Name of Corporation) 


hereby appoint , 

(Name of Agent) 

a natural person resident in the county in which the corporation has its principal office, a corporation 
having a business address in the county in which 

(Name of Corporation) 


has its principal office (strike out phrase not applicable), upon whom (which) any process, notice or 
demand required or permitted by statute to be served upon the corporation may be served. His (Its) 


complete address is- 


(Street or Avenue) (City or Village) 

County, Ohio, 

(Zip Code) 


(Name of Corporation) 


(INCORPORATORS NAM£S SHOULD BE TYPED OR PRINTED BENEATH SIGNATURES) 

, Ohio 


, 19. 


(Name of Corporation) 

Gentlemen: I, It (strike out word not applicable) hereby accept(5) appointment as agent of your 
corporation upon whom process, tax notices or demands may be served. 


(Signature of Agent or Name of Corporation) 

By 

(Signature of OfTicer Signing and Title) 

I^Q^^-rks: All articles of incorporation must be accompanied by an original appointment of agent. There is no 
Cl\l^^^ filing fee for this appointment. 
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2. CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 

The Farnsworth-Green Law was written primarily for agricultural producers but an amend- 
ment (1729.28) provides for Consumer Cooperatives with the language shown in Figure 19. 

Figure 17. Amendment (1729.28). 


1729.28 CONSUMERS' COOPERATIVES 

An association incorporated for the purpose of purchasing, in 
quantity, grain, goods, groceries, fruits, vegetables, provisions, or 
any other articles of merchandise, and distributing them to 
consumers at the actual cost of purchasing, holding, and distribu- 
tion, may employ its capital in the purchase of such merchandise 
as it desires, and in the purchase or lease of such real and personal 
estate, subject always to the control of the stockholders, as is 
necessary or convenient for purposes connected with its business. 

Such association may adopt such plan of distribution of its 
purchases among its stockholders and others as is most convenient 
and best adapted to secure its proposed ends. Profits arising from 
the business may be divided among the stockholders from time 
to time, as the association deems expedient, in proportion to the 
several amounts of their respective purchases. 


Consumer Cooperatives may also be chartered in any state under the District of Columbia 
Act (1940). Since incorporators need not be residents of the District of Columbia, this act 
operates essentially the same as the three established (see VIII - 6) by federal acts. Any five or 
more persons in any state may incorporate under this act for the purpose of "acquiring, produc- 
ing, building, operating, manufacturing, furnishing, exchanging, or distributing, any type or types 
of property, commodities, goods, and services for the primary and material benefit of their 
patrons as uHimate consumers." 

This Act covers almost any form of Consumer Cooperative except crwJit and insurance. 
3. CREDIT COOPERATIVES (OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE) 

Credit unions may be chartered either under the Federal Credit Union Act of 19^0 or 
Chapter 1333 of the Ohio Code, both of which are used equally in this state. 

Note: Although farmers and rural residents can organize or become 
members of a credit union, they are usually better served by Production 
Credit, The Farms Home Administration or other sources of credit speci- 
fically designed for their needs. For this reason no further examination of 
Credit Unions organization and operation will be included in this student 
manual. In contrast the student manual for use in urban schools will focus 
on consumer types of cooperatives, such as Credit Unions, in about the same 
way that emphasis has been on Producer Cooperatives in this manuc^l. 
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KEEPING OUT OF TROUBLE 

Individuals and groups who know what they want to accomplish and are sincere in organ- 
izing a new cooperative or joining an existing one are frequently dismayed at the legal require- 
ments which must be met to accomplish a desirable end. 

There is little trouble in student organizations unless and until they become so large that 
incorporation is desirable or necessary. When this happens someone who is experienced in legal 
requirements must be consulted or retained (employed) either on a part or full time basis. This 
individual is usually an attorney but executives of different associations (commodity, marketing, 
trade, etc.) can usually be helpful. 

An attorney who is retained should be one well versed in the legal basis for cooperatives 
and the importance of developing the legal instruments in a way which will accomplish the 
intent of the cooperatives. For example, whether it should be capital stock or non stock, or 
whether it should try to qualify for exemption from corporate taxes or not. 

The office of the Secretary of State will provide a form (Figure 15 for filing and also a 
check list to help in its preparation). Note that this form may be used by any organization not 
for profit, whether it is a cooperative or not. The filing fee of $25 must accompany the applica- 
tion together with the Form C 103 (Figure 16) designating the Statutory Agent. This individual 
is usually the attorney but does not have to be. The purpose is to have a single individual the 
Secretary of State can contact at any time since members of the Board of Directors or managers 
frequently change. 

If you desire to go ahead with a cooperative without help of an attorney, the wording for 
all legal documents is set forth in Infdrmation Bulletin 66 which can be secured from the Farmers 
Cooperative Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 20250 and may already 
be in your departmental library. 

YOUR EVALUATION 

Continuing* our previous practice, please indicate your appraisal of the grade you teel you 
should receive on your participation in this unit. Circle and insert + or - where appropriate. 

A B C D E 

Your teacher will do the same and then you can compare. If you wish to improve your grade, 
write a paragraph explaining your feeling about the ambivalent (good or bad) aspects of the 
federal government's participation in cooperatives. Use examples from your own experience or 
as brought out in this unit. (You may use the extra space on the next page to finish, if you need it.) 
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PREFACE 


Although this Student Manual was prepared primarily for use on the secondary school level, 
it is realized that there may not be sufficient time to cover everything during the high school 
course. Some of the units may purposely be reserved for use with Young Farmer classes or other 
out-of-school groups. However, it is hoped that all 11th and 12th grade Agricultural Education 
students will complete at least Units I, II, and III. Two weeks of formal study would seem to be 
a minimum. 

The units are designed to progress according to the time available and the individual need or 
interest warrants. Each unit is complete. Although only Unit I is covered, students will have a 
working knowledge of cooperatives commensurate with the time and effort expended. 

It is believed that students and teachers can proceed with the units without a text or teach- 
ing guide. In a study of cooperatives, as well as many other areas of agriculture, there may not be 
one correct solution for any problem situation. For this reason, students should respond as they 
see fit, rather than attempt to find the "right answer." 

It is much more important for students to individually interpret questions and resolve them 
in terms of their own situations, rather than strive for uniformity among the class. 

Discussions with classmates as individuals or as a teacher-directed ciass is to be encouraged, 
having in mind the ever present problem of total exploration versus efficient use of time. 

The self-grading proposal at the end of each unit may be used as the students and teachers 
see fit. Teachers and students are encouraged to jointly develop the points to be considered in 
grading (with the relative weighting of each) upon the completion of Unit I. 

Although the writer has no feeling that his judgment on rating individual performance should 
be more than a "point of departure" for class consideration, it is as follows: 


1. Evidence of thinking and understanding 40 

2. Evidence of additional search and research outside 
the manual and classroom (family - neighbors - 

cooperative directors, managers, employers) 20 

3. Quality of responses in manual 10 

4. Completeness of responses in manual 10 

5. Participation in discussion with: 

- classmates as individuals with the teacher only 
as a resource person 

- class as a whole under Ihe teacher's direction 20 


If a student is not satisfied with his or her grade or the way in which it was determined 
they may go back to the objectives at the beginning of each unit. If the student can actually 
perform the actions as stated, the degree of competence should determine the grade. 

J. H. Lintner 


COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


UNIT TITLES 

Unit L Orange Students Look At Cooperatives In Their Daily Lives, 24 pages. 

Unit I L Rose Students Look At Cooperatives As They Will Affect Their Lives Ten 
Years Hence, 24 pages. 

Unit III. Yellow How Are Cooperatives Organized? 20 pages. 

Unit IV. Lime Are Rochdale Principles Applicable In Today's Cooperatives? 8 pages. 

Unit V. Olive What Are Cooperative Members' Responsibilities? 25 pages. 

Unit VI. Red Should I Serve As a Director or Officer of a Cooperative? 27 pages. 

I'nitVII. Green The Manager's Role and Responsibility in a Successful Cooperative, 
12 pages. 

Unit VIII. Aqua The Legal Basis For Cooperatives, 34 pages. 
Unit IX. Gray How Should Cooperatives Be Taxed? 17 pages. 

Unit X. Bronze Discovering Problems in Cooperative Operations and Taking Approjiriate 
Action, 15 pages. 

Unit X, page X-16 The Challenge. 
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IX. HOW SHOULD COOPERATIVES BE TAXED? 


Every society has operating expenses which sooner or later must be paid for by its members. 
We call this taxation. The term tax exempt (frequently heard) always means free from some 
particular phase or type of taxation, rather than complete exemption of all forms of taxation, 

Jn our democracy, legislators have used tax laws to encourage or inhibit certain aspects of 
society or segments of the population, hoping for the eventual good of everyone. This is a part 
of Public Policy and is a continuous process. You can identify current developments in almost 
every newspaper or magazine you pick up. The guaranteed annual wage is a good example but 
you can probably think of many others. 

Cooperatives have never been exempt from all taxation. To encourage them as desirable 
undertakings for the good of all concerned, the laws have afforded preferential treatment when 
certain conditions are met. This is the same principle that applies wherever government exerts 
its influence on our free economy. (Ask a farm machinery dealer about the 7% original invest- 
ment tax credit now in effect on new machinery and buildings,) 

The question is not "Should cooperatives be taxed?" but "How should they be taxed?" 
This will be considered in this unit so that a better understanding will result and legal require- 
ments will be met 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

As the result of your study and class participation in this unit, you should be able to do the 
following: 

1. Discover the present situation for. school; community; state; and nationwide operations, 
e.g., state sales tax on FFA operations. 

2. Plan to meet the tax liability of a cooperative. 

3. Influence legislation affecting taxing cooperatives, 

4. Evaluate some cooperatives as "Big Business" rather than big cooperatives, and decide 
whether this is good or bad; If the latter; what should be done and how would you as an 
individual influence future developments? 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 

1. KINDS OF TAXES 

There are several forms of taxes which everyone should know about and which must be 
paid, when applicable, by individuals or groups. 

These are: 

a. Real Property - land and permanent buildings regardless of who owns them with 
certain exemptions (churches). 
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b. Persona! Property - machinery, equipment and inventory owned by individuals, 
partnerships or corporations including cooperatives. 

c. Sales - coiiected from everyone unless specifically exempted (example: food). 

d. Income - includes interest and dividends as well as wages and nnt profits from 
business or farming. Paid by everyone unless specifically exempted. 

e. Corporation - a tax on the net profits of corporations including cooperatives 
unless specifically exempted. 

f. Excise - a special tax on the manufacture or sale of certain products (examf is: 
tobacco or movie tickets). 

g. Estate - paid only when an individual dies and then by his heirs. 

There are several levels of government which have the right to levy taxes including: city, 
county, state, and federal. (One often hears of school taxes but they are usually county taxes 
taxes based on real estate evaluation in a specific school district.) 

See if you can identify the level of government which collects the different taxes in the 
location where you live using the following form. Ask your parents to help if necessary. 


Taxes on: 

Taxes Collected by:^ 

City 

County 

State 

Federal 

Real Estate 





Personal Property 





Sales 





Income 





Corporations 





Excise 





Estate 











* Place an X in the proper column when applicable. 


2. SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 

Organizations such as the FFA are considered much like individuals as long as their opera- 
tions (sales) are: n 

a. Casual - not conducted on a continual or regular basis. 

b. lnvoivep;oducts raised or produced by the group rather than purchased for resale. 

In Ohio, a farmer does not collect taxes on products he sells so that the FFA has no tax 
liability on the products raised on the Chapter or School Farm. No taxes are paid on items pur- 
chased at a farm sale in the country or garage sale in the city as these are considered casuaL The 
senior class does not ordinarily collect taxes on theannual yearbook. 
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Schools are exempt from Real Estate Taxes. No tax is due on a farm owned by the school 
but operated by the FFA. 

Schools in Ohio do not collect taxes for meals served to its members but must do so for 
^^.Jbose served to outsiders, except in casual instances. 

What happens when the FFA or other school organizations (example: Junior Achievers) 
own land or operate a business in its own name? What happens when a bake sale becomes a regu- 
lar event rather than casual? 

These questions should be answered before the situations arise. Help can usually be obtained 
from the school administration. If not, consult the district office of the Department of Taxation, 
State of Ohio or write to the State Office, 68 East State St, Columbus, Ohio 43215 for a copy 
of the pamphlet Know Your Sales Tax, 

Most school and many adult organizations are exempt because they are non profit. The 
exemption is not automatic and approval should be obtained before, rather than after, the fact. 
What is the situation in your own school? 


Name of Organization 

Activity 

Tax Liability 

Kind 

Amount Paid Last Year 

1. 




2. 




3. 




4. 





3. ADULT ORGANIZATIONS 

The granting of exemptions as a matter of public policy has characterized the tax laws of 
the United States since its founding. Whether this is good or bad is subject to continual debate. 
Almost everyone would agree that the land on which a church stands should not be taxed, but 
what do you think about a farm or business owned or operated by a church? The same question 
applies to certain nor) profit organizations such as fraternal orders, the Red Cross, Goodwill 
Industries, etc. 

Certain cooperatives may be considered non profit but in general, economic or business 
cooperatives have paid property excise and sales taxes since their beginning. It is only in the area 
of income and corporation taxes (and then usually only on the federal level) where exemptions 
have been granted and are under continuous discussion. 

Farmers' cooperatives are subject to taxes just as any other business or corporation, with the 
exception of the Federal Income Tax. Originally they were exempted from federal taxes largely 
to encourage this type of organization and assist the members in competing in the business world. 

Tax laws have changed from time to time. With each change the distinction between cooper- 
atives and other forms of business has lessened. Since 1951, cooperatives are subject to corporate 
income taxes unless certain conditions are met. 
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Whether cooperatives should attempt to qualify for exempt status is a matter for concern by 
management (Board of Directors and manager) and decision by the membership, usually at an 
annual meeting. 

The issue hinges on whether the cooperative should pay the corporate tax on its net profits 
and then the members pay individual income taxes on these same profits. Since corporations for 
profit now pay 22 percent tax on their net income per year, if $25,000 or less and 48 percent if 
more than $25,000, you can readily see the competitive advantage for a cooperative. 

When an exempt cooperative passes through its net profit, these are reported as income by 
the members - and the tax paid accordingly. The income tax for an individual is usually much less 
than 48 percent. Therefore, it is not a question of not paying income taxes on the profits of a 
cooperative but paying them at a lower rate and only once. This is frequently referred to as the 
single taxation concept. 

Before going into how a cooperative qualifies for Federal Income Tax exemption, how do 
you fee! about tax exemption in general? (Put an X in the appropriate column.) 


Agree 

Disagree 




Everyone should pay his fair share and no exemptions allowed. 



Tax exemptions should be allowed in certain instances as matters of public 
policy to encourage or discourage certain activities. 



All school activities should be exempt 



All non profit organizations should be exempt. 



Farmers cooperatives should be exempt. 



All consumers' cooperatives (credit unions, Rural Electrification Co-ops, etc.) 
should be exempt. 



The tax exemptions should be tightened up even though this means more 
complicated reporting and enforcement. 


It should be noted that tax exemptions are presently available to many other citizens 
besides farmers (example: the 22 percent depletion allowance on oil and other extractive indus- 
tries). 

What is not generally realized is that non cooperatives car? qualify for exempt status under 
the same laws covering cooperatives if they meet the same qualifications. This is brought out in 
News Report 332 of David Volkin's article, "Any Corporation Can Achieve a Tax Status Com- 
parable to Cooperatives" in the October, 1966 issue of News for Farmer Cooperatives, y\/h\ch 
can be obtained from the USDA and is summarized as follows: 
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"The essential condition to be met by a corporation is to enter into a legally 
binding contract with its customers before any transactions with them that will estab- 
lish the obligation of the corporation to return sales receipts in excess of costs to its 
customers. With this obligation and its implementation, the amounts involved never 
become corporate income and thus cannot be taxed as corporate income." 

"Where there is no legally binding pre-existing obligation to return sales receipts 
in excess of costs to its customers, the amounts involved are corporate income and 
subject to corporate income tax. The significance of this statement lies in the fact that 
it applies to cooperatives as well as other types of corporations!" 

"For corporations that are willing to adjust their basic objectives, operations and 
philosophy to comply with these conditions, the opportunity is available for tax treat- 
ment comparable to that accorded cooperatives." 

PLANNING TO MEET FEDERAL INCOME TAX LIABILITY 

If a cooperative is to reduce Corporation Income Tax, it must apply for it under the pro- 
visions of certain laws. No attempt will be made to trace the evolution of these laws up to the 
present, other than to identify "Sub-Chapter T." (1966) as the statute which applies to tax 
exemption. All businesses which qualify are known asexempt; those which do not are known as 
non exempt This is useful but it must be remembered that it applies only to Federal Income Tax 
and not to all taxes, as many uninformed people think. 

To qualify for exempt status (Section 521 of the Revenue Act of 1951) an Agricultural 
Marketing or Supply Cooperative must: 

1. Turn back all net proceeds to both members and non members on the basis of patron- 
age. 

2. Pay no more than eight percent interest on Capital Stock which must be substantially 
owned by producers who use the association. 

37 Accumulated Reserves must be used for specific purposes. 

4. Value of products marketed for non members must not exceed total for members. The 
value of supplies sold to persons who are neither members or producers must not 
exceed 15 percent of the value of the cooperative's purchases. 

Since 1963, cooperatives must include all income in their gross for determining income 
taxes except that which has been distributed to patron*^ as patronage refu^-ids.^ 

A recurring problem of cooperatives has been ihe difficulty in maintaining their capital 
structure. They have traditionally withheld part or all of patronage rev^nds (Capital Retains) for 
this purpose. If they paid out all the profits as refunds, they would have to start all over again 
each year. 

Sub Chapter T. allows exempt (or non exempt) cooperatives (Sect. 521 of the Revenue Act 
of 1951) to deduct the amounts paid out for patronage dividends either in cash or as Capital 
Retains before reporting Federal Income Tax. These payments must be as (1) money, (2) proper- 
ty or (3) qualified written notices of allocation (Capital Retains). Amounts paid in cash or pro- 
perty are deductible the year in which paid, while allocations (Capital Retains) are deductible the 
year in which paid off. 
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The key word in allocations is Qualified. A qualified allocation: 

1. Must be in the form of capital stock revolving fund certificates, certificates of indebt- 
edness or any written notice to show the recipient tue dollar amount of the total 
allocation. 

2. Must have the written consent of the patron before the end of the tax year. This may 
be a separate document; incorporated on sales tickets; made a part of marketing agree- 
ments; or a Qualified Check on which the patron gives consent by his endorsement 
that he will report the entire amount of the allocation on his individual Federal 
Income Tax return. 

3. At least 20 percent of any allocation must be paid in cash and must be made to non 
members as well as members. The qualified check method of payment is especially 
useful for payment to non members as it must be cashed within 90 days after the 
filing date for the tax return of the cooperative. However, the qualified check cannot 
be used if one of the other methods of securing consent of the patron has been used. 

Figure 1 shows the form of a qualified check. Note that the upper portion shows the Total 
Savings or Refund, 20 percent cash payment and the 80 percent capital retained. Why do you 
suppose the Social Security number must be put on the check portion before cashing? 


Figure 2 shows a form of Written Consent as a part of a membership agreement. Note the 
part underlined. 


'Cooperatives exempted from the Revenue Act of 1962 include: mutual ditch, irrigation, Rural Electric, 
mutual telephone, building, and loan associations, mutual insurance, and similar organizations. 
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Figure 1. A qualified check. 


PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION dme number 

COLUMBUS. OHIO 43203 9/01/72 10-10074 

1970 EQUITY CERTIFICATE 



Dear Patron: 

We are enclosing your share of Producers Livestock Association's allocated savings for the 
year 1971 as authorized by the Board of Directors. 

Please retain the upper half called the 1971 Equity Certificate for your files. The lower half 
is the check portion. We are required by law to ask for your Social Security Number. Please write 
this in the space provided on the face of the check and then you may cash at your local bank. 

We sincerely appreciate your patronage and hope that we can merit your continued business 
in the years ahead. 

O PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 
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Figure 2. Written consent as part of a Membership Agreement. 


NOBA, INC. 

Tiffin, Ohio 

Application for h'embershlp 

I 

Name (Please print as you want It on the stock) 


Address State Zip Code 

<? 

do hereby apply to the Board of Directors of Nobaj Inc. for one share 
of Class A Common (membership) Stock, par value $50.00, In Noba^ Inc. 
and do hereby agree to comply and be bound by the Articles of Incor- 
poration, the Amended Code of By-Laws, and all other regulations now 
Ir force or hereinafter adopted by the Association. I affirm that 
I am engaged in the production of agricultural products for market 
and thereby meet the minimum qualifications for membership, I am 
aware of the provision of Section 10, Article X, of the Amended Code 
of By-Laws printed on the reverse side of this application . 

As a member I agree that I will take into account, in the manner 
provided in 26 U,S.C» 1385 (a), the stated dollar amounts of any written 
notice of allocation received by me. 

Miss 
Mrs . 

Date !lr. 


My Social Security or IRS Identif^atlon ITo, is 
(This number is necessary for dividend payments) 


Accepted by the Noba Board of Directors date. 

Section 10, Article X> of the Amended Code of By-Laws 

"Each person who hereafter applies for and is accepted to 
membership in this Cooperative and each member of this 
Cooperative on the effective date of this By-Lav/, who con- 
tinues as a member after such date shall, by such act alone, 
consent that the amount of any distributions with respect to 
his patronage occurring after February 1, 1964, which are made 
in written notice of allocation (as defined in 26 U.S.C. 1388) and 
which are received by him from the Cooperative, will be taken 
into account by him at their stated dollar amounts in the manner 
provided in 26 U. S.C. 1385 (a) in the taxable year in which such 
written notices of allocation are received by him.'^ 
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Ask the adult members of your family about the form used by their cooperative in securinrj 
consent for qualified exemption. If possible, secure different types and discuss their wording with 
other members of the class. Milk marketing co-ops are a good place to start. (See Figure 3.) 

Figure 3. Agreement Form. 


2-1 68 


AGREE MENT 


THIS ACRttMENT between The CktMtaI Ohio Cuoperatn. f Milk Producers, Int". . .lereinditer 
reierred tu as the AsHnctation. .ind the utid>r r mi .Jt.ei: |'r< (li.t nr, 

WITN*kSSl;TH 

THE PRODUCfclK AGKKFS 

4) In addition to I'ther rr-medtcs pru\idr<i b> l.iw, the si iCiutuin rihall. in case cf brdch of 
this tuntract. be fntitlt'fl tv rnuiLtble relief by injunction or . thrrwise. N'ot\»,-ithstandinK any other 
he associatinn rpserves the rmht to dHocate net Sd<.ini:s or e^rniriL'a hv ^ualififri written 


Ihe 


tiotice o of aUoc.ition , and t he pro ducer hereby cntiHents to takt.- inlij accoun t tor federal inromf tax 
i^virrxjses. in accordance >vith the Internal Revenue Codt. at -.ho st.^toH dcllar amount. Qualified written 
notnTeB of allocations f)f patrona^^e dividends, including a 1 Inc.iti'Hi^t on a p<ttrctnage basis of non- 
;i.ti r ) na»:e earnin»;h . .irni the Uc e d mount < .t ,inv per - unit ret.iir. t" i-r u in. ,i t f ■ .ipit.il ir.\. es t fi!»f .t s ) 
*-weii bv the ahsnci.ttioii lo him. 

IN WlTNKSS WHERt^OF the parties have affixed their signatures hereto nn the 

day of . 1°_ 


By 


THE CENTRAL OHIO COOPERATIVE MILK PKOUUCERS. INC. 

Pres. 


Sec *y 


PRODUCER 


by . 


Many people feel that the reason 20 percent of patronage refunds must be made in cash is to 
enable the member to pay the Federal Income Tax due on the entire amount of the allocations. 
This implies that if a farmer had to pay (from other sources) the income tax on capital retains/ 
he might not patronize the cooperative. How do you feel about this? 


PLANNING TO MEET TAX LIABILITY 

With the exception of Federal Income Tax it is fairly easy to include anticipated tax pay- 
ments in the annual budget. However, for the Federal Income Tax (which may be paid by the 
cooperative, or the individual member, or shifted from one to the other) considerable planning 
on a fairly long range is highly desirable. This is easier if considered at the time the cooperative 
is organized, but can be accomplished for existing cooperatives by planning at least a year in 
advance. 
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You will recall that members of cooperatives wear two hats. One is as a patron or user and 
the other as one of the owners of the business. Sometimes these dual roles are in conflict. It 
requires effort by the individual to identify his role in a specific situation and act prudently. 
This is certainly true in planning for tax exempt status. There may be some economic advantages 
for one cooperative and not for another. Presently about 50 percent of the cooperatives are tax 
exempt but the trend is toward giving up tax exemptions because of (a) the increase in percentage 
of nonmember business and (b) the increasing amount of book work required to make the proper 
tax returns. 

To help make a wise decision on the most advantageous tax status the member (owner), 
particularly those serving on the Board of Directors, should consider the following: 

1. The proportion of nonmember business to member - non exempt cooperatives do not 
have to pay patronage dividends on nonmember business. This increases the amount 
paid to members and reduces the bookkeeping. 

2. Whether a capital stock or noncapital stock organization - exempt status is an advan- 
tage to capital stock cooperatives as dividends on stock are free from corporation tax. 

3. The amount of non patronage income - exempt status is an advantage if refunds are to 
be made to members on nonmember patronage or no tax is paid on these amounts - 
if nonexempt, the tax must be paid on the non patronage income before computing 
the refund to members. 

4. The size of the net income anticipated - tax exempt status is roughly tvorth twice as 
much for cooperatives with over $25,000 net income. As the rate on corporate taxes 
goes up exempt status is more advantageous. 

5. Additional business activities - exempt status limits the business to marketing farm 
products and/or purchasing farm supplies - not more than 50 percent of the marketing 
and 15 percent of the purchasing business must be for nonmembers. If a cooperative 
desires to add another fine or do mo^e nonmember business, this may wipe out the 
other advantages of exempt status. 

6. Effect on other cooperatives - most cooperatives do business with regional or inter- 
regional cooperatives in which they share ownership (example: fertilizer or gasoline) - 
a change in exempt staius for the advantage of one may be disastrous to the other in 
which the first holds membership. 

7. Location - cooperatives near cities with more nonmember business usually find non- 
exempt status advantageous. 

The ultimate decision which will require a change in the bylaws must be made by the mem- 
bership. Thefo may be a strong feeling either for exempt or nonexempt status which must be 
considered if harmony is to continue. 

What is your feeling about the present exempr or nonexempt status in the cooperatives you 
know about or to which your parents (or relatives) belong? The following worksheet (Figure 4, 
pages IX - 12 and IX - 13) may help you decide whether a change should be made (last column). 

It is not necessary to have exact figures but you may have to seek help from your parents 
or the cooperative manager. 
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As the result of your efforts in Figure 4, what do you feel about the future? Will the trend 

be toward tax exempt or nonexempt? What are the main reasons for your 

judgment? 

1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


INFLUENCING LEGISLATION ON TAXING COOPERATIVES 

Cooperatives were encouraged fifty years ago by favorable tax treatment. This has gradually 
changed over the years because of the decreasing influence of agriculture and the increasing 
requirements and restrictions (interpretations) of the Internal Revenue Service. How do you feel 
about this? Please indicate with an X in the appropriate column. 


Agree 

Disagree 




All cooperatives should have a tax advantage. 



Farm cooperatives must have a tax advantage to be successful. 



Present tax laws are adequate for cooperatives to flourish. 



Tax laws must be changed to meet the needs for cooperatives in the future. 



Tax laws for consumer cooperatives (urban) must be different than for farm 
cooperatives, 



Tax laws should favor (protect) farmers or other minority population groups 
even though they do not have legislative c/owf. 



Cooperativefy which cannot compete with tax advantages should be allowed 
to fail. 
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Figure 4. 


Name of 
Cooperative 

Present Status 
Exempt or 
Nonexempt 

Capital 
Stock or 
Non Stock 

Non Patronage 
Income % of 
Total Net 
Income or S 

Amount of 
Supplies 
Sold to Non- 
members % 
of Total or $ 

Normal Net 
Income Per 
Year - Under 
or over 
$25,000 

Opportunity 
For Adding 
Other Business 
Activities 
Yes or No 









































































If there is a need for change in the laws affecting cooperatives, how would you go about 

this? 


If the farmers or other cooperative group feel that a change should be made in the tax 
exempt requirements but do not have sufficient individual votes to accomplish this, what might 
they do? (Circle the number of your choice.) 

1. Join an existing organization. 

2. Change the present activities or thrust of existing organizations. 

3. Start a new organization for long time action. 

4. Promote or join an activist group for short term spectacular action to accomplish 
something not possible under existing laws, 
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Figure 4 (Continued). 


Opportunity for Expanding 
Nonmember Non Producer 
Business Yes or No 

Are Non Farm Business 
Activities Needed 
to Make the Farm 
Production & Marketing 
Business Competitive 

Amount of 
Patronage Refund 
Last Average of 
Year Last 10 Yrs, 

Your Recommendations 
For Change 










































There are several organizations which lobby for prefereiitial treatment of cooperatives. 
Which ones can you name and how much do you know about them? 


Name 

Where Located 

Type of Operation* 

Level Operation** 

Major Achievements 
or Programs 

1. 





2 





3. 





4. 






* Economic, legislative or both 
** Federal, state, or both 

What is your feeling about National Cooperative Organizations attempting to influence legis- 
lation? (Circle the number of your choice.) 

1 . There should be only one organization, 

2. The larger the number of organizations the better. 

3. All organizations can work together and accomplish more than either 1 or 2 above. 
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What are the reasons why your choice of statements is not presently being successfully 
followed? 


What suggestions do you have for improving the present situations (legislative and 
lobbying ^ ) . 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Although cooperatives have traditionally developed from the grass roots (bottom up), there 
is an increasing feeling that future progress in economic cooperatives will come from converting 
big business to big cooperatives. This is because of: 

1. Cooperative operations must be big to compete. 

2. Difficulty in raising capital to build or buy big cooperative business operations. 

3. Successful operations require skilled executive personnel who expect salaries that small 
cooperatives are unable or unwilling to pay. 

4. Small cooperatives cannot grow fast enough to compete if they depend on: (a) retained 
earnings; (b) managers who will work for salaries the members feel they can afford to 
pay. 

How do you feel about this proposal to connect big business to big cooperatives? 


The Welch Grape Juice Conversion to a major cooperative is often cited as an example of 
what should take place in other areas. If you are interested, see if you can work up a brief class 
report on how this conversion came about. Then ask adult members of a cooperative whether 
they think this pattern should be followed by ail cooperatives. 

Finally, challenge your fellow students to pick out the most important factor in the Welch 
Conversion to a cooperative which may be difficult to duplicate in other cooperative under- 
takings. Hint: Find out about the role of Jack Kaplan. 


^ lobbiest is one whose aim is to help his client (a businessman, corporation or a cooperative) make the 

C l\iv> >st of existing laws and to encourage the government along the lines which will benefit his client. 
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There is another aspect of taxation which deserves attention and might as well be considered 
at this time: "Who actually pays the corporate tax?" This applies to cooperatives as well as cor- 
porations for profit. It is easy to say that big corporations should pay more taxes when they 
make large profits, but does this actually happen? The corporations may actually transmit the tax 
money to the federal government but it is the consumer who provides this money. This is 
because taxes are like raw materials and labor which are all part of the cost of doing business. 
When a tax is levied against a business regardless of whether corporate for profit or cooperative, 
it is paid for by the user (a consumer when he patronizes that business). Do you agree with this 
analysis? See if you can provide an example. 


Another thing to be considered is whether high corporate taxes are good for the economy 
or not. There is a saying that "money which makes money should be taxed" but if investors are 
reluctant to start or expand businesses because of low yield, caused at least in part by high cor- 
porate taxes, what does this do for employment? ^ 


Can you illustrate this with an example in your own community? 


BIG COOPERATIVES OR BIG BUSINESS 

All cooperatives start small but rarely remain that way. The successful ones feel they must 
grow bigger in order to compete (serve their membership). This is in the American tradition but 
in the process the original objectives may be obscured or lost. Is size or bigness always good? 
The question is raised for conglomerates (super corporations horizontally integrated) as well as 
for cooperatives. 

What happens when an organization (either corporation or cooperative) becomes large? 
(Insert appropriate word or words.) 

Managerial skill required 

Influence of individual member or stockholder on management decisions 

Proportion of employees to members 
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Attitudes of employees (toward their job or participating corporator) 

Salaries of management compared to remuneration of board members or payments 
(refunds or dividends) to members 

Overlapping of territory and duplication of service 

Risks taken 

Earnings 

Necessity or desirability for governmental control 

Necessity or desirability for lobbying to influence legislation 

Indicate below the cooperatives you know about and give your appraisal of their present . 
size. (*Put an X in the appropriate column.) 


Name of Cooperative 

Size* 

Your Suggestion:? for Change, 
If None, State Why. 

Too 
Big 

About 
Right 

Too 
Small 

1. 







2. 







3. 







4. 








If you felt that a cooperative was too large or too small, what would you do? (Circle the 
number of your choice.) 

1. Stop paying dues or sell stock. 

2. Talk informally with other members and Board members. 

3. Speak out in public meetings or in press releases. 

4. Start a campaign to change the direction (elect different board members), 
b. Do nothing but "bitch." 
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6. Take other action such as: 
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EVALUATION 

Did you find this unit interesting, informative or boring? Your feeling does not need record- 
ing but for the record, we do f^eed your appraisal of the grade you should receive for your parti- 
cipation and progress in this unit. Please circle and indicate + or 

A B C D E 

Compare this with the appraisal of your tear.her. If you desire to improve your grade, do a 
little research and then write a paragraph on the following: 

While presently there is no National Sales Tax, there have been several proposals 
for a Value Added tax which you may have read about in newspapers or heard about 
over the radio and TV. Explain why this is a form of sales tax and how it would affect 
cooperatives. 
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PREFACE 


Although this Student Manual was prepared primarily for use on the secondary school level, 
it 13 realized that there may not be sufficient time to cover everything during the high school 
course. Some of the units may purposely be reserved for use with Young Farmer classes or other 
out-of-school groups. However, it is hoped that all 1 1th and 12th grade Agricultural Education 
students will complete at least Units I, H, and III. Two weeks of formal study would seem to be 
a minimum. 

The units are designed to progress according to the time available and the individual need or 
interest warrants. Each unit is complete. Although only Unit I is covered, students will have a 
working knowledge of cooperatives commensurate with the time and effort expended. 

It is believed that students and teachers can proceed with the units without a text or teach- 
ing guide. In a study of cooperatives, as well as many other areas of agriculture, there may not be 
one correct solution for any problem situation. For this reason, students should respond as they 
see fit, rather than attempt to find the "right answer." 

It is much more important for students to individually interpret questions and resolve them 
in terms of their own situations, rather than strive for uniformity among the class. 

Discussions with classmates as individuals or as a teacher-directed class is to be encouraged, 
having in mind the ever present problem of total exploration versus efficient use of time. 

The self-grading proposal at the end of each unit may be used as the students and teachers 
see fit Teachers and students are encouraged to jointly develop the points to be considered in 
grading (with the relative weighting of each) upon the completion of Unit I. 

Although the writer has no feeling that his judgment on rating individual performance should 
be more than a "point of departure" for class consideration, it is as follows: 


1. Evidence of thinking and understanding 40 

2. Evidence of additional search and research outside 
the manual and classroom (family - neighbors ^ 

cooperative directors, managers, employers) 20 

3. Quality of responses in manual 10 

4. Completeness of responses in manual 10 

5. Participation in discussion with: 

- classmates as individuals with the teacher only 
as a resource person 

- class as a whoh under the teacher's direction 20 


If a student is not satisfied with his or her grade or the way in which it was determined 
they may go back to the objectives at the beginning of each unit. If the student can actually 
perform the actions as stated, the degree of competence should determine the grade. 

J. Hv Lintner 
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COOPERATION IN A FREE ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE COOPERATIVE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


UNIT TITLES 

Unit I. Orange Students Look At Cooperatives In Their Daily Lives, 24 pages. 

Unit II. Rose Students Look At Cooperatives As They Will Affect Their Lives Ten 
Years Hence, 24 pages. 

Unit III. Yellow How Are Cooperatives Organized? 20 pages. 

Unit IV. Lime Are Rochdale Principles Applicable in Today's Cooperatives? 8 pages. 

Unit V. Olive What Are Cooperative Members' Responsibilities? 25 pages. 

Unit VI. Red Should I Serve As a Director or Officer of a Cooperative? 27 pages. 

Unit VII. Green The Manager's Role and Responsibility in a Successful Cooperative, 
12 pages. 

Unit VIII. Aqua The Legal Basis For Cooperatives, 34 pages. 
Unit IX. Gray How Should Cooperatives Be Taxed? 17 pages. 

Unit X. Bronze Discovering Problems in Cooperative Operations and Taking Appropriate 
Action, 15 pages. 

Unit X, page X-1 6 The Challenge. 
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X. DISCOVERING PROBLEMS IN COOPERATIVE 
OPERATIONS AND TAKING APPROPRIATE ACTION 


The continued success of a cooperative depends on member vigilance in recognizing 
problems and taking early corrective action. 

Iri Unit I, you became aware of the large number of cooperatives which did not succeed J 
This happened for one of two reasons: 

1. The initial organization was faulty, or 

2. The problems arising in day to day operations were not discovered or if recognized, 
no corrective action was taken. 

Once a cooperative is properly launched, it should be successful if members and manage- 
ment are continually looking for problem situations and are willing to take corrective action 
promptly. 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 

As the result of your study and claes participation in this unit, you should be able to do the 
following: 

1. Become aware of potential problems, e.g., extending credit to patrons. 

2. Spot problem situations in day to day and long time operations. 

3. Indicate the role of patron, member, director, and manager in anticipating problems and 
taking appropriate action. 

POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 

If we know what to look for, problem situations can be recognized before they become 
serious. What are the most common? You can probably add to those preseraed below but for a 
starter, let us consider the following: 

(Note: All of the situations presented actually happened, but names are withheld for obvious 
reasons.) 

1. EXTENDING CREDIT 

Situation: 

At a monthly meeting of a Board of Directors of a Farm Supply Cooperative, it was noted 
that the accounts receivable had increased regularly over the past year. Is this good or bad? 
What is the reason for your answer? 
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. Vhe record of success or failure among cooperatives has always been more favorable than for private 
ness enterprises. 

X - 1 


X - 2 


Exar»iination of the amounts owed by patrons showed three accounts on which no pay- 
ment had been made during the past year. One was for $16, another for $35, and the third for 
$1450. The manager felt that none were collectable. The first two were on open account. After 
three months, one percent had been added when each monthly statement was sent, but no 
replies had been received. In the third instance the man had signed a note, when no payment had 
been made on a purchase contract for several home appliances six months after the initial install- 
ment. The note could not be discounted at the bank. 

How could these situations have been avoided? 


What action should be taken now? 


If a credit policy has not been established, what do you feel it should include: (Circle) 

a. I nterest charged on open account after: 

1 month 3 months 6 months months 

b. Limit on amount of single purchase charged to open account without bankable 
notes: 

$50 $100 $500 $1000 $ 

c. Purchases to be financed in ways other than open account or promissory note 
(i.e. without cost to co-op. Example: PCA) if more than: 

$50 $100 $500 $1000 $ 

d. Limit on credit: 

(1) Same for members and nonmembers 

(2) Lower limit for nonmembers than members 

(3) Limit for members not to exceed book value of stock owned or equity. 

e. Other provisions you consider important: 
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Figure 1 shows a credit policy for an actual cooperative. 
Figure 1. Credit Policy. 

BOARD POLICY 5J^Credit Policy 

"Credit policies of this company shall be conripetitive, and sound for 
the company, and shall include the following terms: 

2% discount for cash 

30 days net 

Credit beyond 30 days shall cost the customer VA percent per 
month, and 

If extended for 90 days or more shall be supported by a note." 


How do you feel about this credit policy? What has been omitted? How can it be improved? 


What is the credit policy for: 

a. A school cooperative you know about. 


How can it be improved? 


b. A cooperative to which you or your family belong. 


How can it be improved? 


c. A state or regional cooperative with which a local cooperative does business. 
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How can it be improved? 


2. MEMBERSHIP DECLINING 

Situation: 

The number of members wanting to redeem stock exceeds new members wanting to pur- 
chase. The Board has adopted a policy of redeeming stock only in the case of the owner's death, 
and then only at the rate of 65 percent of the face value (which presently is 51 percent of the 
book value). 

When this situation was brought up in the annual meeting, a member of the board pointed 
out that the equity of the remaining members was increased whenever a share of stock was 
redeemed. Is this good or bad? 

What is the reason for your answer? 


What should be done, if anything? 


What is the membership situation in: 

a. A school cooperative you know about? 


b. A cooperative to which you or your family belong? 


c. A state or regional cooperative with which a local cooperative does business? 
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3. EMPLOYEE MORALE 

Situation: 

The drag chain for unloading home-grown corn at the cooperative elevator has not been 
working for over a year. This forces employees or patrons to scoop grain off by hand when 
grinding is to be done. The cause is a broken casting which can be welded if it can be removed 
or access provided, either of which is a disagreeable job. No one really complains but nothing 
has been done. Is this good or bad? 


What should be done by any or all of the following: 


Person Involved 

Action to be Taken 

Employee 




Patron-User 




Manager 




Board Member 





Why is a situation like this an indication of lowered employee morale? 


Can you think of a situation indicating poor employee morale in: 
a. A student cooperative you know about? — 


b. A local cooperative to which you or your family belong? 
O 
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Can you avw think of a situation indicating high employee morale? 
a. A student cooperative you know about 


b. A local cooperative to which you or your family belong? 


4. BOARD-MANAGER RELATIONS 

Situation: 

At a monthly meeting the manager passes out the operating statement for the past month 
(August) without comment. A member notes that the^net profit for the month was minus 
$1,203.12 and 3sks "Why?" The manager's reply was "There are always two bad months in the 
year. One is January and the other is August. We did all right for June and July and this can be 
expected." 

On the same profit and loss statement it showed the net profit for August of the previous 
year was $1,452.90. None of the Board members pointed this out. Neither the manag^jr or the 
Board did anything to analyze the statement to discover the reason for the loss this year. 

How do you feel about this situation? 


If you were a Board member, what would you do? 


If you were the manager, what would you do? 


If you were the president of the Board, what would you do? 


Complacency on the part of management is a major indication of the decline of a cooper- 
ative. 

Can you think of such a situation in: 

a. A student cooperative you know about? 
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If the manager's monthly operating statement indicated a substantial net profit, what ques- 
tions might be raised and why? 


5. MEMBER LOYALTY 

Situation: 

A member has his tractor overhauled at the cooperative where it was purchased, because "It 
is convenient and costs less than any other place." The wage paid to the mechanic at the cooper- 
ative at $3.25 per hour (recently raised Irom $2.75). The same member states: "I buy my cow 
feed from whoever will deliver it to my farm for the least cost. The cooperative's annual report 
shows that the gross margin was $17,039 from feed, but the implement repair business lost $625. 

Is there an inconsistancy in the philosophy of this member? 

Is it fair for the feed business to subsidize the tractor repair operation? 

Whot would happen if the mechanic was offered $5.00 per hour elsewhere? 


Should a member patronize a cooperative only when it is to his personal advantage to do so? 


Try your hand at analyzing and rationalizing these circumstances. 


What is your personal feeling on member loyalty? 
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6. THE ANNUAL MEETING 

Situation: 

Twenty one percent of the members attended, although the Board decided the co-op 
would pay for half of the cost of their dinner (but not for wives, unless stockholders). After a 
fine dinner and a slide presentation on agriculture in Russia, the president called attention to the 
annual report and announced that the co-op lost money the previous year. Inquiry revealed that 
this resulted from a recommendation from the ne\N auditor that the inventory figures be brought 
into line with what the merchandise would actually bring at a public sale. 

It seemed that this situation had been going on for several years. This enabled annual reports 
to show a profit when actually there was none. No one raised any of the following questions: 

a. Why had the previous auditor not discovered the discrepancy? 

b. Why did the new auditor bring the situation to the attention of the Board? 

c. Why did the auditor suggest that the discrepancy be taken all in one year rather 
than spread over a period of years? 

d. What caused the discrepancy? 

e. How should a similar situation be prevented in the future? 

f. Should the old Board members be re-elected? 

g. Should the present manager be retained? 

Think about this and ask yourself: "Could this happen in the cooperatives to which I or 
members of my family belong?" -then write a paragraph on why these questions were not 
asked by the members and what you would have done if you were a member 


What do you consider the primary purpose of the'annual meeting? 

a. Food and fellowship (sometimes subsidized at the expense of patronage refunds). 

b. Entertainment or inspirational speaker. 

c. Have the Financial Report explained in detail so that members understand the 
meaning of each item and implications for the next year. 

d. Have the Board and/or manager discuss the major problems encountered during 
the year and the reasons for the actions taken. 

e. Permit and encourage the members to raise questions even though this takes 
time and may be embarrassing. 

Circle your choice (above) and explain why the annual meeting is an indication of the 
present status of the cooperative. 
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There sire many other situations which telegraph the operating conditions of the cooperative 
Including: (a) are prices competitive or non competitive; (b) quality of service; (c) properly 
stocked or too little or too much stock; (d) slow moving items; (3) directors who do not attend 
meetings or who vote as individuals rather than for the interest of the majority, etc. 

You can probably think of some other indicators of a cooperative's /7ea/r/7. 


7. UNFORTUNATE DECISIONS BY MANAGEMENT 

Whether cooperative or investor-owned, one unfortunate major decision may undo a long 
period of successful management. There is no reason to believe that the type of organization has 
any Influence on this but you will recall from Unit I that cooperatives may be organized as 
either centralized or federated. Now that you have made an indepth study of cooperatives per- 
haps we should consider which type gives the members the most influence over the decisions by 
the management We should consider whether this influence is good or bad for the cooperative. 

In Figure 2 you see a good example of a centralized cooperative with all business and 

accounting operations controlled from the Columbus headquarters. Is this good or bad? 

Give some logical reasons for your response. 


Contrast this with a federated cooperative you know about or a local cooperative which is 
neither centralized or federated. From your knowledge and experience, see if you can decide in 
your own mind which type of organization allows the member the most timely influence on 
decision of management (Board of Directors and/or manager) which may turn out to be unfor- 
tunate. You need not write down your decision but be sure to make one before you proceed. 

Now, again decide in your own mind whether it is good or bad to allow members to be so 
well Informed and so closely involved that they can influence management to avoid any possible 
unfortunate decisions. Try and think of examples you know about which support both sides. 
9/^" free to discuss this with your classmates, teacher, parents or neighbors. 
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Figure 2. Example of Centralized Cooperative. 
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Returning to Figure 2, if you wanted to change this cooperative into a federated type of 
organization, what would you do? (Bt? specific.) 


What would be the advantages over the present organization? 


What might be the disadvantages of changing from the present type of organization? 


8. CAUSING MEMBERSTO SHIFT THEIR THINKING FROM PRODUCTION 
ORIENTATION TO MARKET (CONSUMER) ORIENTATION 

Currently cooperative members think in terms of their organization getting more for what 
they produce regardless of whether this is what the consumers and retailers want. 

They prefer to devote the majority of their time to raising things rather than marketing. 
Often they are inclined to think that their cooperative should take whatever they deliver, regard- 
less of quantity or quality. This may be a short term advantage that in the long run works against 
the cooperative (where he is a part owner) which must compete in the consumer oriented market. 

How do you feel about this? Do you prefer to merely raise things and expect the market to 
absorb your product? Or, are you willing to think in terms of what the consumer wants rather 
than what you want to produce. Be honest with yourself in cry5>talizing your thoughts and put- 
ting them in writing. 
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If you are willing to become a marketer as well as a producer, what is the next step? Tw be 
successful, a marketer has to have control over a portion of the supply (quality, quantity, and 
timing). This involves producing enough but not too much. How can this be done if a cooperative 
member is production oriented only? Commitments evidenced by contracts are needed but often 
difficult to enforce since the supplier is also the part owner of the cooperative. Penalties for non 
performance are essential but in the last analysis there must be a change in thinking by the mem- 
bership that supports the consumers position rather than the producers. 


This was brought up in Unit V which you may care to go back and review before responding 
to the following: 


Yes 

No 




1 enjoy raising products more than marketing them. 



1 feel that marketing is a part of production and am willing to devote more time 
to this in the future. 



1 am willing to give up some of my prerogatives (rights) as a producer in order to 
strengthen the position of the cooperative as a marketer. 



1 feel that it is impossible to change farmers from production to market orienta- 
tion without government stimulation, subsidy or control. 



1 feel that any earnings through marketing above the fair market value of the 
crops produced should be: (1) rebated to the producer, (2) shared between the 
producer and the marketing agency, (3) kept by the cooperative to provide funds 
for developing new products, diversifying, or permanent equity capital. 


How do you react to the statement, "The enemy of the farmer is the farmer"? 


SPOTTING PROBLEM SITUATIONS 

There are three general ways of discovering problem situations: 

1 . Observation - what you can see by walking ana looking and asking. 

2. Monthly and Annual Reports - including comparison with budgets. 

3. Comparison of annual reports for a series of years. 

Observation and monthly reports usually show the short term trouble spots while the 
annual reports over a perioa of time reveal the long term problems. 

The actual operating condition can be discovered if one chooses to dig for it. Whose respon- 
sibility do you feel this is: (Circle the letter of your choice.) 
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a. The manager 

b. The manager and employee(s) (office and plant) 

c. The Board and the manager 

d. The president of the Board 

e. The president of the Board and the manager 

f. The auditor 

g. The auditor and the manager 

h. The auditor and the Board 

1. Other (please indicate) 


Give some reasons for your selection . 


DOING SOMETHING ABO JT PROBLEM SITUATIONS 

Each problem situation may require a different approach. This is the reason a Policy Manual 
is helpful for recurring situations but will not cover every individual circumstance. 

The way a situation is handled is probably more important than the final outcome. Think 
of how a charming young lady with a less than attractive face would feel if you said: "When I 
gaze into your eyes, time stands still/' compared to "Your face would stop a clock." 

This is certainly true iii almost any problem situation involving a cooperative. The following 
situation, which actually happened, will help to bring this out. 

An auditor presenting the annual report to the Board of Directors referred to stale accounts 
rather than bad debts. 

A Board member inquired, "Hjow stale?" 

The manager volunteered, "The oldest is 14 months since the last action. Six months ago, I 

got (name omitted) to sign a note for the $1200 still due on the refrigerator, stove, and 

kitchen appliances he bought on open account." 

Second Board member: "Why have no payments been made?" 

Manager: " (name omitted) has no job at present, but is hoping to rent a farm on 

the shares. This is a dairy farm and he hopes to use part of the milk check." 

Third Board member: "Why did we let him have these appliances with no down paymtnt?" 

Manager: "This is possibly my fault. The employee who made the sale car e to me and said 

(name omitted) needed the stuff, had a job and would pay $100 a month. Since he 

knows the man and things were a little slack at the time, I said "O.K." When the purchaser lost 
his job after two months and no payments were made for four months, I went to see hin and got 
the note signed." 

Board member: "Can we discount *he note at the bank?" * 
^ Manager: "No, but it will strengthen our rlaim in case he takes bankruptcy." 
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Board member: "Do we usually sell appliances on open account especially to nonmembers?" 
Manager: "We have no policy on this, but we had these appliances on the floor for some 
time and this seemed a good time to move them." 

The conversation went on for some time with each party recognizing their responsibility as 
follows: 

a. The sales person should not have sold the appliances on open account. 

b. The manager should not have accepted the fact that the man had a job as satis- 
factory credit. 

c. A promissory note should be bankable or the deal financed through a finance 
company. 

d. The manager should have tried to collect when the first payment was missed. 

e. The Board should have examined stale accounts at each Board meeting. 

f. The Board should have a policy statement on credit and it should be written 
down for all employees to follow. 

g. The members should go into the cause of losses due to uncollectable debts at the 
annual meeting since it is money out of their pockets. 

The usual procedure in such circumstances is to look for a scape goat or someone to blame. 
If this had transpired the following may have happened: 

a. The sales person fired or quit rather than accept blame. 

b. The manager censured or quit rather than accept blame. 

c. The president blamed for not having appointed a credit committee to look into 
stale accounts each month. 

d. The Board blamed for not having a written credit policy. 

e. Board members not re-elected at the annual meeting. 

As it turned cut the manager assumed the responsibility; the salesman will not let it happen 
again; the president appointed a credit committee; the Board adopted a written credit policy pre- 
pared by the manager in consultation with the credit committee; the president took the blame 
at the annual meeting and the Board members were re-elected. 

What do you think about the way this matter was handled? 


Does it ever pay to try to fix the blame when more than one person is involved? Give 
reasons for your answer. 
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EVALUATION 

This unit may have been very tedious for you or very challenging, depending on how much 
you put yourself into the situations;. It could have been covered in an hour or less with no real 
thinking on your part. We hope that it took much longer than this and your genuine efforts to 
project yourself is reflected in your grade. Please indicate your appraisal with a circle and indicate 
+ or - when appropriate. Then check your judgment with your teacher. 

ABODE 
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THE CHALLENGE 

If you feel that the units in this student manual show up the weaknesses of cooperatives 
which detract from their strengths, please pause to reflect on the alternative, "What would 
happen if cooperatives no longer operate?" 

Every informed person acknowledges that if cooperatives had not been organized and given 
legal status, three situations would presently exist: 

1. The spread between the price received by the producer and the market price would 
be greater. 

2. The mark up on materials purchased by the producer and the cost of manufacturing 
would be greater. 

3. Service and credit provided by investor owned businesses would not be as good. 

The position of the member has been enhanced because of the competition provided by the 
cooperatives. If this competition no longer existed, what would happen? 

If competition has become so intense that cooperatives have difficulty in making a financial 
return (patronage refunds), would their continuing the competitive battle with other forms of 
doing business justify their continued existence (as an economic force and contributor to com- 
munity life)? 

If your answers to the above questions supports the position of cooperatives in a free 
society, what are you and other members of the rising generation prepared to do? 

In considering who changes cooperatives either for better or worse there are three recogniz- 
able groups: 

Group One. Those who tolerate the day to day ups and downs of a cooperative organi- 
zation and say little. These are the average members who pay their dues but 
do little else. 

Group Two. Those who cannot tolerate the day to day stresses and strains of a cooper- 
ative and make their dissatisfaction known. These are the leaders if they 
offer constructive alternatives. 

Group Three. Those who also cannot tolerate the status quo of a cooperative but 
whisper instead of shout as with Group Two') or remain silent as in Group 
One. These are the victims of the cooperative as they are not satisfied but 
are unwilling to try changing the situation. 

This is at once a challenge and an opportunity. There is no question that the organization 
and operation of cooperatives will change just as all forms of business are in continual transition. 
You can be: 

• an activist 

• a "wait and see'er" 

• an "1 told you so'er" 
Which will it be? 
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INTRODUCTION 


Insecticides are only one of many pesticides used in controlling unwanted animols or plants. Animals or 
plants are considered pests for several reasons: 

- when they damage crops or livestock 

- when they spread disease 

- when they annoy or destroy man. 

A pesticide is a substance or mixture of substances used to kill or keep under control unwanted plants or 
animals. The endinjcr/c^a means killer. Some of the most common pesticides are: 


Insecticides control insects and closely related animals such as spiders, milipedes, and 

centipedes 

Acaricides control mites 

IVIolluscides) control snails and slugs 

Nemotocides control nemotodes (eel worms) 

Fungicides control fungus (disease) 

Bactericides control bacteria (disease) 

Herbicides control plants (weeds) 

Rodenticides control rodents (rats and mice) 


The importance of pesticides in Ohio agriculture is strongly indicated by data given in a report, ''The 
Production of Pood and Feed in Ohio in Relation tc Use."* It is estimated that a ban on ali pesticides would 
result in a $173.2 million per year loss in field crops; $35.8 million per year loss in greenhouse and nursery crops; 
and $40.2 million per yc::r loss in livestock and livestock products. The total would amount to about $250 
annual loss for Ohio agricultural production. 

Table 1 shows estimated percentage loss on several field crops where insecticides were not used. 


TABLE 1 

ESTIMATED EFFECT OF PRODUCING SEVERAL FIELD CROPS 
m OHIO WITHOUT USING INSECTICIDES. 


CROP 

LOSS IN VALUE WITHOUT INSECTICIDES 
Percentage 

Field Crop 

10 

Soybeans 

1 

Whest 

2 

Alfalfa 

60 

Sugar Beets 

S 

Sweet Corn 

40 

Tomatoes 

15 


*Oata for this publication prepared by Dr. Edward Stroube, Extension Agronomist (Weed Control), The Ohio State Unive.rsity. 
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This manual, prepared primarily for use by high school vocational agriculture students, deals with informa- 
tion in regard to insecticide usage. As you study the manual you should keep in mind the following objectives 
you will need to accomplish if you are to become proficient in using insecticides efficiently and safely: 

1 . Learn the ways insecticides work to control insects. 

2. List the different chemical sources of insecticides. 

3. Describe the different types of insecticide formulations 

4. Understand the legal restrictions for certain uses of insecticides. 

5. Determine the limitations in insecticide use, restrictions in time and mode of application, and time 
intervals until re-entry and/or harvest. 

6. Discuss the legal involvements with insecticides for labeling and use. 

7. Figure the correct amount of an insecticide to use with mixing material. 

8. Figure the amount of insecticide material needed to cover a given area. 

S. Calibrate spray and granular applicators to be sure correct amount of mixed material is being applied. 

10. Describe how to safely store and handle insecticides including the disposal of containers and unused 
materials. 

11. Learn how to use all protective procedures and devices needed for protection against poisoning in 
applying an insecticide. 


I. HOW INSECTICIDES DESTROY OR CONTROL INSECTS 


Many substances are used in controlling or destroying insects. When we think of an insecticide we usually 
think of a chemical substance that by some means will either kill, subdue, or drive away the unwanted insect 
from the valuable plants or animals. 

Most chemical insecticides are poisons and affect the normal functions of a specific part of the insect. It 
may be cells, nerve tissue, or other parts of the body. If the insecticide is to be of any value in control, it must 
destroy the insect but not in any way damage the valuable plants or animals. Some chemicals are of little value 
as insecticides because they may leave excessive 
harmful residues, may be too toxic for safe 
formulation and application, or may cause detri- 
mental effects to the treated plant or animal. 

Insecticides are classified in several ways. 
One way is to classify them according to how they 
react when they come in contact with the insect 
that is to be controlled. 

STOMACH POISONS 

Stomach poisons are usually sprayed or 
dusted on a plant or animal. The insect pest con- 
sumes some of the poisonous material while 
eating a portion of the plant or animal. Insects 
with chewing type mouthparts such as grasshop- 
pers, beetles, some species of lice and most larva 
are controlled with stomach poison insecticides. 




Figure 2. Systenriic insecticides kill insects when 
the insecticide, dispersed in the plant sap or 
animal blood is consumed by the insect. In a 
sense, this type of insecticide acts as a stomach 
Q oison. 


Figure 1. Stomach poisons are insecticides which kill 
insects when they are consumed. 

SYSTEMIC POISONS 

Some insecticides move throughout the entire 
plant system from the point of application. This happens 
whether the poison was applied to the above ground or 
to the root zone of the plant. The material enters the 
plant and is moved by its sap. This is called translo- 
cation. 

To be of any value for use, this type of insecti- 
cide must break down within the plant tissues quickly 
enough that the plants are not poisonous to man or 
animals at the time of harvest, yet persist long enough to 
provide economical insect control. 

Systemic insecticides have also been developed for 
use in controlling insects that attack animals. An 
example is the insecticide "ronnel," which, given inter- 
nally to beef cattle, will destroy cattle grubs. It can not 
be used safely on dairy cattle as the insecticide will be 
absorbed into the milk making it unfit for nse. 
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FUMIGANTS 

Fumigants are contact insecticides as they give off gaseous vapmrs andi enter througti the insects brecrthing 
system. For som insects, such as stared grain pests, this type irrsecntcide is very effective. IThe selection of tine 
right fumi§dff^i 3tepen>ds on otifter factors besides its ability to kill th^ rnsect. Since many ffum-lganfts arc used 
against inse^ dttackiwig storec^ food materials, they must not leave s poisomous residue or an minpleasant odor 
or taslt. 


CQNmT POISONS 

As the name suggests, this type of insecticide 
kills when it comes in contact with the insect. Many 
insects, such vd^s aphids, leaf hoppers and sonie species 
of lice, feed by sucking fluids from plants or animals. 
Stomach i^oisons are of limited value in controlling 
insects wiQIh sucking type mouthp«t^, wNlii^ntact 
poisof^ are more effective. 

Contact insecticides can be used for controlling 
insects with any type of mouthparts. The melfiod by 
which they kill insects is varied; some atlack the 
nerve center, others the respiratory system. Contact 
type insecticides kill the insects they reach, but 
usually have little effect on later arriving ones. 

REPELLANTS 

Repellants are chemicals which drive insects 
away. Repellant materials are used in a variety of 
way<^ to prevent insect attacks. An example is 
creosote treated wood which repels termites and 
powder post beetles. Many cattle sprays arR repellant 
materials against flies. 

ATTRACTANTS 



Fiit^;re 3. Contact '^'insecticides kill insects by attacking 
th?e nefr;\';i^us or respiratory systenn. 


Attractants work just the opposite of repellants. They are materials used to lure insects to certain places 
where they may be caught and killed. In addition to chemical attractants, there are those that rely on sexual 
stimuli. Other attractants include color, light, or food. 

CHEMICAL STERILANTS 

This comparatively new type of insecticide strikes at an insect's tremendous capacity to reproduce. When 
you stop to realize that just one female of many insect species will produce hundreds, even thousands, of eggs, 
this type of control has strong possibilities. 

The sterile male method is one type of control. Males are treated with a chemical or by other means to 
sterilize them. They are then released to mate with females, thereby producing unfertile eggs. 
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It. WHAT ISTHE CHEMICAL NATURE OF INSECTICIDES? 


Another classification of insecticides is by their chemical makeup. Many of our present day insecticides 
enter an insect's body by more than one way. It is possible for an insecticide to be a stomach poison, a contact 
poison, as well as a systemic poison. The classification of insecticides as ta their rhemical nature is: 

- inorganic compounds 

- organic compounds from plants 

- synthetic organic compounds. 

INORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

Any insecticide which is of miineral origin is considered an inorganic compound. Some of the most common 
minerals used to make inorganic insecticides are: arsenic, copper, boron, fluoride, mercury, sulphur, andizinc. 

Inorganic compounds are usually effective as stomach poisons. Lead arsenate is an example of an irmrganic 
type of insecticide. 

ORGANIC COMPOUNDS FROM PLANTS 

It is believed that over 2000 species of plants contain materials poisonous to insects. Many of the insecti- 
cides of plant origin are !>ot as poisonous to animals and other plants as those derived from other sources. Plant 
derived insecticides are effective mainly a:^ contact poisons, but some of them will kill insects as stomach poisons. 
Rotenone and pyrethrum are examples of insecticides derived from plants. 

SYNTHETIC ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

Compared to inorganic and organic plant compounds as insecticides, the synthetic organic compounds are 
relatively new. The use of arsenic (inorganic compound) dates from the middle ages, and poisons of plant origin 
were used by the Romans. The use of DDT during World War II showed the ^ ower of synthetic organic com- 
pounds to ki!! insects. The problem with some synthetic compounds, as with DDT, is the persistence of some 
toxic residues over a long period of time. 

Synthetic organic compounds are used as stomach poisons, contacts, fumigants, and systemics. Three of the 
most common synthetic organic compound groups are: 

1. chlorinated hydrocarbons 

2. organophosphates 

3. carbamates. 
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CHLORINATED HYDROCARBONS 

Tlie chlorinated hydrocarbons or organochlorines make up a large group of insecticides. Many insecticides 
in this group have given outstanding insect control, but some of them are very poisonous to man and other warm 
blooded animals and must be handled with extreme care. 


Figure 4. Chemical structure of methoxychior 
(marlate) an important insecticide of the chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon or organochlorine group 
and one of the least toxic of the hydrocarbon 
or organochlorine insecticides. 


CHoO 
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ORGANOPHOSPHATES 

Organophosphorus compounds are highly poisonous to many insect species. As with the chlorinated 
hydrocarbon group some of them are extremely poisonous to man and other animals and must be handled with 
extreme care. One of the most poisonous organophosphates is parathion - one drop of this material in the eye 
is fatal to man. 


Figure 5. Chemical structure of parathion - an 
important but highly toxic insecticide of theorgano- 
phosphate group, (C H O) P 
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Figure 6. Chemical structure of malathion - an 
important insecticide of the organophosphate group 
and one of the slight toxicity to mammals. 


CARBAMATES 

This group of synthetics became popular with the development and use of carbaryl (Sevin). This insecticide 
has a wide range of uses and a low level 0 fresidual action. It has relatively little toxicity for man and other 
warm-blooded animals, but is extremely toxic to bees. 


Figure 7. Chemical structure of carbaryl (Sevin 
an important insei:ticide of the carbamate group 



III. WHAT ARE THE DIFFERENT INSECTICIDE FORMULATIONS? 


It is usually not practical or possible to use insecticides in their pure form or as they come from the 
chemist's laboratory. In this condition, they are coarse or sticky solids, or heavy liquids and, as such, are unsuit- 
able for application to plants or animals. They are also concentrated, which could result in a more costly,, and 
heavier application than necessary. Using more poison than required could cause detrimental effects to the plant 
or animal or excessive residue on the edible materials at harvest. Insecticides are sold as formulations and may be 
dusts, solutions, wcttable powders, granules, emulsions, aerosols, or baits. 


Dusts are made by mixing the insecticide with finely ground plant or mineral materials. Some of the com- 
mon plant materials used are finely ground wheat or soybean flour. Mineral materials used are talc, ciay or 
sulphur. Most dust formulations are used directly as they come from the container. 


Solutions are made by dissolving the insecticide in some type of solvent. Water is commonly used. The 
solvent employed depends on its ability to hold the insecticide in solution, and the degree to I'vhich it will 
dissolve the insecticide. Sometimes two solvents are used to prepare a solution. Most solutions are mixed with a 
carrier such as water at the time of application. 

WETTABLE POWDERS (WP) 

Wettable powders are prepared by mixing the insecticide with a material that is either readily soluble in 
water or can be easily and finely suspended in a water solution. Because lettable powders do not stay in sus- 
pension with water they must be continually sitrred or agitated to give uniform coverage and avoid nozzle and 
hose plug-up, 

EMULSIFIABLE CONCENTRATES (EC) 

Emulsion type materials when mixed with water give the solution a milky appearance. They are prepared 
by mixing the insecticide with an emulsifying agent and an organic solvent. Additional constituents in the formu- 
lation may include surfactants, spreaders, stickers, etc. that provide for better efficiency and adherance of the 
spray solution to the target surface. V 


DUSTS 


SOLUTIONS 



Aerosols are commonly sold in pressurized 
cans and are used for small scale insect control. 
The insecticide is mixed with liquified gas type 
materials. When released from the can, the liqui- 
fied gas and insecticide mixture is propelled into 
the air. The liquified gas evaporates and the 
insecticide is deposited on the insects or areas 
where insects are to be controlled. 


Aerosols used for large scale insect control 
employ the use of smoke or mechanically gener- 
ated oii clouds or fogs of liquified gaseous mater- 
ials. This is used for large scale fly and mosquito 
control. 


AEROSOLS 


r-igure 8. Most aerosol sprays are used for control 
of household insects and have limited use for 
controlling garden insects. 
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GRANULES 

In formulations of this type, the insecticide may be coated on organic substances like ground corn cob 
grits or synthetic polymer or on inorganic substances like sand. They may also be coated on a granule and then 
encapsulated in plastic covering. 

BAITS 

Baits use an insect attractant which is mixed with the insecticide. These may be in the liquid or dry form. 
The type of attractant varies according to the insect to be controlled. 
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IV. THE INSECTICIDE LABEL 


Insecticides are poisons, but, when handled safely, are one of our most valuable materials for controlling 
unwanted insects. After determining that it will be necessary to apply an insecticide, there are some veiy careful 
steps that must be taken. 

- Select the best insecticide that is registered for control of the insect on the particular crop involved. 

- Determine how much insecticide will be needed. 

- Carefully follow all directions as given on the label. 

All insecticides offered for sale 
must be legally registered with the 
United States Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and usually with the 
State Department of Agriculture. (At 
present, all insecticide products sold 
within the State of Dhio must be 
registered with the Dhio Department 
of Agriculture). This is also true of all 
other kinds of pesticides. Before any 
chemical insecticide can obtain regis- 
tration, research data on performance, 
toxicity, metabolism, residues, and ef- 
fect on environment along with pro- 
posed labeling must be submitted, 
reviewed, and approved by special 
divisions within the organization of 
EPA. Registered labels must specify 
what insects the material is intended 
to control, on what crops it can be 
used for such insect control, and ex- 
plicit directions on how to use the 
material. 

Each approved insecticide label 
represents several years of laboratory 
and field research. It takes an average 
of from 5 to 8 years of research 
before an insecticide is proved of value 
and registered for use. Registration 
must be obtained for each crop or 
animal use intended; i.e., registration 
for use on corn for control of corn 
borer does not mean that the material 
can be used on corn for control of 
rootworm nor can it be used on alfalfa 

for control of armyworm, etc. Data must be submitted to support each specific application for registration 
which, if approved, is then reflected in the uses printed on the label. The cost of developing insecticides may 
average as high as one million dollars per year of research. 

The insecticide label not only serves as an identification and recommended use of the product, but also as 
a legal instrument. 



Figure 9. Carefully reading of the label is important before 
or using any insecticide. 


All insecticide labels, in order to comply with legal requirements, must supply the following information: 
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1. Name of manufacturer 

2. Name of product 

3. Active chemical ingredients and percentages. 

4. The type of pesticide, or what the product docs (insecticide, fungicide, etc.) 

5. Recommendations for specific use 

6. Storage precautions. (Future regulations may also specify precautions and directions for disposal of 
waste pesticides and empty containers.) 

7. Directions for use. 

8. Personal precautions 

9. Precautions if the insecticide is toxic to pollinating insects, birds, or other wildlife. 
The more complex parts of the label are further explained: 

NAME OF PRODUCT 

The name of a product by a brand name or trade name is not sufficient identification, as many chemicals 
can be sold under the same brand or trade name. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SPECIFIC USE 

This section of the label gives specific uses such as pests controlled and specific places for its use; which 
plants, animals or other places it may be used. 

OIRECTiONS FOR USE 

This part of the label must give datailed instructions as to amounts to use, how to use, and when to use. 

PERSONAL PRECAUTIONS 

All insecticides are grouped according to their toxicity to man and other warm blooded animals. The 
label must display by words and signs which group the insecticide is in. (Table 2.) 

GROUP I. Because of the intense toxicity of products in this group, the word PDISDN must be printed in red 
on the label. The display of a skull and crossbones symbol must be shown on the label. Refer to Table 2 for 
acute oral LDqq. 

The label must also carry the word DANGER and/or WARNING and specific instructions for handling, 
plus an antidote statement. The label must also carry the statement (if accidental poisoning has occurred) "Call 
A Physician Immediati^ly." 

GROUP II. The word WARNING for products of moderate toxicity plus handling instructions is required on the 
labels of all insecticides one-tenth as toxic as those in Group I. Refer to Table 2 for acute oral LDqq. 

GROUP III. The word CAUTIDN for products of slight toxicity, plus instructions for avoiding the principle 
hazards is required. Refer to Table 2 for acute oral I-D5QC 

GROUP IV. Relatively non-toxic. No signal word is required on the label based on acute toxicity; however, 
the nature of product and use pattern may require appropriate precautionary statements. Refer to Table 2 for 
acute oral LDgQ. 

All insecticides regardless of their toxicity must carry on their label "KEEP AWAY FRDM CHILDREN." 

Federal regulations and standards require that before the labe! for an insecticide is released so that the 
product may be sold, careful toxicity tests are made. This is done to determine the precautions needed while 
handling the insecticide. 

In testing an insecticide, test animals such as rats are used to determine acute oral LDbq's. From this is 
calculated the amount of insecticide that would bs needed to kill a 150 pound man. Acute oral toxicity refers 
to the amount of insecticide that would need to be eaten at one time to cause death. Acute oral LDbq's are set 
up for each insecticide by determining the milligrams of insecticide required per kilogram of animal weight to 
kill 50 percent of the test animals (usually rats or rabbits). The LD50 is written as milligrams of insecticide per 
kilogram of body weight (mg/kg). As an example, the LD50 ^O"" malathion is 1375 mg/kg. Compare this with 
O „arathion where the acute oral LD50 's 3 mg/kg. By referring to Table 2, you can determine the category of 
ERJ Coxicity of both insecticides or any others where the LD50 is known. 
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In addition to gaining entry into the body orally, insecticides can gain entry by way of inhalation or 
absorption through the skin (dermally). Dermal toxicity is rated by LDbq's the same as oral toxicity. Inhalation 
toxicity is rated by LCsq's (Table 2). 

TABLE 2 

FEDE^^AL INSECTICIDE, F JNGfCIDE AND RODENTIvllDE ACT — CATEGORIES OF TOXICITY 


ROUTE OF ADMINISTRATIDN 



LD50 

LC50 

Oral 

Dermal (skin) 

Inhalation 

Category or Group 

Signal Word 
on the Label 

Oral (mg/Kg)* 

Lethal Oral Dose 
150#l\/lan 

(mg/kg)* 
24 hr. exposure 

(ug/1)** 

Highly Toxic 

DANGER - skull and 

crossbones 

POISON 

0 to 50 

A few drops to 
a teaspoonf ul 

Oto 200 

0 to 2000 

11. 

Moderately Toxic 

WARNING 

over 50 to 
500 

1 teaspoonful 
to 1 ounce 

over 200 to 
2000 

over 2000 
to 20,000 

111. 

Slightly Toxic 

CAUTION 

over 500 
to 5000 

1 ounce to 1 
pint or 1 pound 

over 2000 
to 20,000 


IV. 

Relatively Nontoxic 

None required based 
on acute toxicity. 
Nature of product 
and use pattern may 
require precautionary 
statements. 

over 5000 

over 1 pint or 
1 pound 

over 20,000 



LD^Q - The dose level which will kill 50 percent of test animals. Minimum of 14 days observation. Animals 
fasted for oral studies. 

LC5g - The air concentration which will kill 50% of test animals exposed for a period of 1 hour. Minimum of 
14 days observation. Vapor or gas may be expressed in ppm, 

* - Equivalents: 1000 milligrams (mg) = 1 gram (g); 28.3 grams = 1 ounce; 1 kilogram (kg) = 2.2 pounds (lb) 
** - Equivalent: 1 liter (1) = 1.06 quarts; 1000 micrograms (ug) = 1 milligram (mg) 
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Figure 10. Specimen label of Niran 6-3 an insecticide containing parathion, highly toxic in category. Group I. 
(Courtesy Monsanto Company) 
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Figure 10. Continued 
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Figure 11. Specimen package label of diazinon injecticide, an example of category, Group II - moderately toxic. 
(Courtesy Geigy Chemical Company) 


Diazinon 


Insecticide 


AG 500 




For control of Insects on 
fruits, nuts, vegetables, field 
crops, and ornamentals 


Active Ingredients: 84Vo 

0,0-diethyl 0-(2-isopropyl- 
6-methy!-4-pyrimidinyl) 
phosphorothiate . .48% 
Xylene 36% 


Inert Ingredients: 


16Vo 


Total: 


100% 


ERIC 


Geigy 


Diazinon AG500 contains 
4 lbs. Diazinon per gallon. 

Warning: 

Keep out of reach of chil- 
dren. May be fatal If twallowad. May 
be absorbed through the akin. Do not 
breathe spray mist. Do not get in eyes, 
on sicin, or on clothing. Wash thoroughly 
after handling. Avoid conteminetlon of 
food and feed. Keep out of reach of do- 
mestic animals. Do not use on humans, 
household pets, or livestock. Do not per> 
mit children or pets to go on to sprayed 
grass until spr&y has completely dried. 

Fish end Wildlife Ceutlon: 
This product Is toxic to fish end wildlife. 
Birds feeding on treeted erees may be 
killed. Keep out of Iskea, streems or 
ponds. Apply this product only as speci- 
fied on this label. 

This product Is highly toxic to bees ex- 
posed to direct treatment or residues on 
crops. Protective Informetlon mey be ob- 
tained from your Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

Do not reuae empty contelner. Destroy It 
by perforating or crushing. Bury or dis* 
card In esefe place. 

Minimum Flash Point: SS^F. 

Do not use or store neer heet or open 

f1ame> 

EPA Reg. No. 100-461 AA 


0/RECTlONS FOR USE AND CONOtTiONS 
OF SALE AND WARRANTY 

IMPORTANT: Read the entire Directions For 
Use and the Conditions Of Ssle And Wsr- 
rsniy before using this product. 

Conditions Of Sste And Werrsn^y 

The Directions For Use of this product re- 
flect tha opinion of experts based on field 
usa and teste. The directions ara belravad 
to be reliable and should be followed care- 
fully. However, it is impossible to eliminate 
all risks inherently associated with use of 
this proOuct. Crop injury, inaffactiveness or 
other unintended consequences may result 
because of such factors as weather condi- 
tions, presence of other materials, or the 
manner of use or application all of which 
are beyond the control of Geigy or the Sell- 
er. All such risks shall be assumed by the 
Buyer. 

Geigy warrants that this product conforms 
to the chemical description on the label and 
is reasonably fit for the purposes referred to 
in the Directions For Us.;, subject to the in- 
herent risks referred to adova. Qelgy mekee 
no other express or Implied werrenty of FK- 
ness or Merchsnteblllty or eny other expreea 
or Implied warrenty. In no case fthall Qeigy 
or the Seller be liable for consequentiel, 
special Or indirect damages resulting from 
the use or handling of this product. Qeigy 
and the Seller offer this product, and the 
Buyer and user accept it. subject to tha fore- 
going Conditions Of Bete And Werrenty 
which may be varied only by agreement In 
writing signed by a duly authorized repre- 
sentative of Geigy. 
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re 1 1. Continued. 


Diazanon* AG 500 


General Information 


Diazinon AG500 is an emulsifiable 
solution which when diluted with 
water according lo the directions 
bf !ow is intended for the control 
of insect pests of agricultural 
Crops. Do not use in barns or 
dwellings. Do not use on live- 
stock. 

In the directions for use given be- 
low, unless otherwise noted, Diaz- 
ii:on AG500 should be mixed with 
sufficient water to assure thoroug h 
coverage. Best control is obtained 
when application is mado at first 
sign of insects. Applications 
should be repeated as necessary 
to maintain control. 


Directions for Use 


Fruit and Nut Crops 
Almonds 

(Mites, Twig Borers: Apply 1-1 Va 
pts. per 100 gals, of water. 

ParlatoriaScales, San Jose Scales : 
Mix 1-1 Vi pts. Diazinon plus 2-3 
gals, dormant oil per 100 gals, of 
water and apply as a dormant 
spray. 

Almond hulls may be used for 
feed for livestock. 

Apricots 

Aphids, Brown Mites (Clover 
Mites), Two-spotted Spider Mites, 
Olive Scale Crawlers, San Jose 
Scale Crawlers: Mix 1 pt. per 100 
gals, of water. Apply when aphids, 
mites, and scale crawlers first 
appear. 

Olive Scale Crawlers: Mix Va pt. of 
Diazinon AG500 plus IV2 gals, 
light medium horticultural oil per 
100 gals, of water. Apply when 
scale crawlers are present. 

Apricot Mealybugs: Mix 1 pt. per 
100 gals, of water. Apply as a 
cover spray from petal fall to 
June. 

Do not apply within 10 days of 
harvest. 


Blueberries 

Cranberry Fruitworms, Cherry 
Fruitworms, Blueberry Maggots, 
Aphids, Thrips, Two-spotted Mites: 
Mix 1 pt. per 100 gals, of water. 
Apply up to 200 gals, of spray per 
acre, or apply 2 pts. per acre in 
sufficient water for thorough cov- 
erage. Do not apply within 7 days 
of harvest. 

Caneberries, i.e., Biacl(berries, 
Boysenberries, Dewberries, Lo- 
ganberries, Raspberries 

Leafhoppers, Thrips, Aphids, Two- 
spotted Mites, Raspberry Saw- 
flies: Mix 1 pt. per 100 gals, of 
water and apply up to 200 
of spray per acre, or ap"'^ 
per acre in suffici^ 
thorough cover 



Raspberry FruitWtefmsjWJjbly at 
the above rates v^rir blossom 
buds separate and r^eat applica- 
tion immediately before blossoms 
open. 

Dryberry Mites: Mix 2 pts. per IOO 
gals, water. Apply as a dormant 
spray in early spring, when canes 
are stili on the ground and buds 
are closed. Make a second ap- 
plication when the buds are well 
developed, but still closed. 

Do not apply within 7 days of har- 
vest. 

Raspberry Crown Borers (Rasp- 
berry Root Borers): Mix2 qts. per 
100 to 200 gals, of water and apply 
as a drench to the crown area and 
to the lower canes. Apply either in 
the spring before berries begin to 
form, or in the fall after harvest. 

Cherries 

Eye-spotted Bud Moths, Fruit-tree 
Leaf Rollers: Mix 1 pt. per 100 
gals, of water. Apply in cover 
sprays as necessary, beginning 
with petal fall. 

Leafhoppers: Apply 1 pint per 100 
gallons of water In 3-5 applica- 
tions beginning at petal fall and 
continuing through the growing 


season, or apply as infestations 
develop. 

Cherry Fruit Flies: Mix V2-I pt. per 
1 00 gals, of water. Make 3 or ' ap- 
plications, beginning when adult 
cherry fruit flie^^ begin to emerge 
and repeat at IG-day intervals. 

Black Cherry Aphids: Mix 1 pt. per 
100 gals, of water. Apply as a 
cover spray when aphids appear 
and repeat after ]Q days. 

rawlers: Mix 1 
ater. Apply 
ge or when 


San Jose Sd 
pt. pen 



apply within 10 days of 


Cherry Rust Mites: Mix V2-I pt. per 
100 gals of water. Apply as a sup- 
plemental spray after harvest. 

CKrus Fruits 

I.e., Grapefruit, !.emons, Limes, 
Oranges, Tangelos, Tangerines, 
Citrus Citron, Kumquats, and hy- 
brids of these 

Citrus Aphids, Fruit-tree Leaf Roll- 
ers, Cottony-cushion Scale Crawl- 
ers, and Soft Scale Crawlers: Ap- 
ply V2-I pt. per 100 gals, of water 
(maximum 1,000 gals, per acre) as 
a thorough cover spray when aph- 
ids and crawler stages of scale 
insects first appear. 

Fruit-tree Leaf Rollers: Use V2-I 
pt. per 100 gals, of spray (maxi- 
mum 1,000 gals, per acre) when 
an average of 50 percent of eggs 
in egg masses have hatched in 
the spring. 

Citrus Thrips: Apply 1 pt. in 100 
gals, of water (maximum 1,000 
gals per acre) when thrips first 
appear. 

Citrus Snow Scales: Apply 1-2 pts. 
per 100 gals, of water (maximum 
1,000 gals, per acre) as a post- 
bloom spray and again as a sum- 
mer spray. For heavy snow scale 
infestations, use the higher dos- 
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Figure 12. Specimen label of Malathion insecticide, an example of one slightly toxic in category. Group III. 
(Courtesy American Cyananid Company) 


Before using, read the directions for the proper 
methods and procedures which mus: be 
followed to achieve effective insect control and 
avoid permanent damage to automobile and 
other paint f mishes. 


THIS PRODUCT IS HIGHLY TOXIC 
TO BEES EXPOSED TO OIRECT 
TREATMENT. PROTECTIVE INFOR- 
MATION fVlAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
YOUR COOPERATIVE AGRICULTUR- 
AL EXTENSION SERVICE. 


DISCLAIMER 

American Cyanamid Company does not assume 
any responsibility for any damages wh'ch result 
from failure to properly design, maintain or 
operate any ULV equipment or from failure to 
determine or to obtain proper droplet size. 

American Cyanamid Company warrants only 
that the material contained herein conforms ^o 
the chemical description on the label and is 
reasonably fit for the use therein described 
when used in accordance with the directions for 
use. 

Any damages arising from a breach of this 
warranty shall be limited to direct damages, and 
shall not include consequential commercia' 
damages such as loss of profits or values, etc. 

American Cyanamid Company makes no other 
express or implied warranty, including any 
o:her express or implied warranty of FITNESS 
or of MERCHANTABILITY. 

BUYER assumes the risk of any use contrary to 
label instructions, or under abnormal con- 
ditions, or under conditions not reasonably 
foreseeable by American Cyanamid Company. 


AGRICULTURAL USES 


lEFOlE 9SIIK 
THtSHSnaOE 

STOP 

KKOTHCUBEl 


CYtHIOlt 

MALATHIOM ULV* 

^^ni^E PREMIUM GRADE 

CONCENTRATE 

MALATHION 

'Insecticide 


EPA Reg. No. 204-201 AA 


EPA Reg, No. 2411 10 AA 



Inert Ingredients 


*0,O dinnethyl phosphorodithioate of diethyl rriercaptosuCCHfiar^ 


(One gallon contains 9.7 potnlds of malathionjjr. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE 

Oo not use this product for any uses other than 
those specified herein. 

MAIATHION is used undiluted in specialty 
designed aircraft or ground equipment capable 
of applying ultra low volumes for control of the 
insects indicated below. Aerial applications are 
most effective when made at a boom height of 5 feet and a swath 
width of 50 feet. Do not make application when winds exceed 5 mph. 

Mist blowers and boom sprayers utilizing a controlled air flow to 
facilitate particle size and spray deposition may be used at a vehicle 
speed of 4 to 10 mph. 

Mist blowers with a pump capable of producing up to 40 psi and 
blower speeds of 2600 rpm are satisfactory. Use flat fan nozzles, 80O1 
^* placed 30° into air blast or rotary atomizers into the air 
pn produce an efficient spray particle with a mass medium 
£.£jlr!!l^ °' ^° microns. Swath widths should not exceed 30 
"le'errana applications should not be made when winds exceed 5 mph. 


'^^..;H^^^ INHALATION OR SKIN CONTACT 

'^^.^ . r Avoid Breathing Spray Mist 

' V-^ Avoid Contact With Skin 

' ^ Wash Thoroughly After Handling 

Change Contaminated Clothing 
Do Not Contaminate Food Or Feed Products 

precaucicJn 

AL USUARIO: Si usted no lee ingles, no use este producto hasta 
que la etiqueta le haya sido explicado ampiiamente. 
(TO THE USER: If you cannot read English, do not use this 
product until the label has been fully explained to you.) 

IN CASE OF AN EfVIERGENCY ENDANGERING LIFE OR PROPERTY INVOLVING 
THIS PRODUCT. CALL COLLECT. DAY OR NIGHT. AREA CODE 201-835-3100. 


Boonvsprayers with a filtered rotary air compressor, either PTO or gas 
engine driven or an air pump capjble of producinn at least 12 psi are 
satisfactory. Use air pressure on chemical tanki and an accurate 
metering valve to assure a calibrated flow of the pesticide. Air should 
be regulated with relief valve and gauge for proper air and liquid 
mixture. Pneumatic-type spray nozzles, as suggested by equipment 
manufacturer, should be used for spray particles with mass medium 
diameter of 30 to 100 microns. Applications should not be made 
when winds exceed 5 mph. 

Repeat applications should be made as necessary unless otherwise 
specified. 
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Figure 12. Continued 


Undiluted spray droplets of MALATHION will permanently damage automobile paint. Cars should not be sprayed. If acci- 
dental exposure does occur, the car should be washed immediately. Consult your state experiment station or state extension 
service for proper timing of sprays. 

This product is highly toxic to bees exposed to direct treatment. Protective information may be obtained from your Cooperative 
Agriculture.! Extension Service. 


CROP 

PESTS 
CONTROLLED 

FLUID OUNCES 

DC D Ar»D PT 

INTERVAL BETWEEN LAST 

ADDI ir»ATir^M AMn U AD\/COT 

ArrLlOATHJIM AND riARVfcol 



Alfalfa ^Tjs^ 

y 

^Alfalfa caterpillar 
J^estern yellow 
^ striped armyworm 

8-12 

Use lower rate when larvae are small. May be 
applied on day of harvest or grazing. Use 
higher rate when larvae are large or when 
alfalfa is thick. 5 days. 


Alfalfa weevil larvae 

16 

5 days. Apply when day temperatures are 
expected to exceed 65°F. and when 50-70% 
of leaves show feeding damage. 


Beet armyworm 

8-16 

Use lower rate when larvae are small. May be 
applied on day of harvest or grazing. Use 
higher rate when larvae are large or when 
alfalfa is thick. 5 days. 


Grasshoppers 

8 

May be applied on day of harvest or grazing. 


Do not apply to alfalfa in bloom. Do not apply to seeu alfalfa. 

Beans {lima, green, snap, f^avy, 
red kidney, wax, dry, black- 
eye) 

Mexican Bean Beetle 
Leafhoppers 
Green Cloverworm 
Japanese Beetle 
l.ygus Bug 

8 

1 day. 

Blueberries 

Blueberry Maggot 

10 

Oday. 

Cherries 

Cherry Fruit Fly 

12-16 

1 day. Apply by aircraft only. Use higher rate 
when foliage is heavy or infestation is severe. 
Make first application as soon as flies appear. 

Cereal Crops, {barley, corn, oats, 
wheat) and grasses 

Cereal leaf beetle 

4-8 

Barley , oats, wheat : 7 days of harvest or forage 
use. Corn: 5 days. Grasses: May be applied on 
day of harvest or grazing. 

Clover, Pasture and RanQie 
Grass, Grass, Grass Hay, 
Nonagricultural Land 
{wastelands, roadsides, soil 
bank lands) 

Grasshoppers 

8 

May b^, applied on day of harvest or grazing. 
Do not apply to clover in bloom. 

Corn 

Adult Corn Rootworm 

4 

5 days. 

Cotton 

Early Season Insects 
Thrips, 
Fteahoppers 
Leafhoppers 

4-8 

\ 



Bolt Weevil 

8-12 

Early to midseason 

> Oday. 



16 

Late season 



Grasshoppers 

8 




Lygus Bugs 

8-12 





16 

Very heavy migrating populations. 


O 1 Crops {barley, corn, oats, 
^ ' "J*' ^^^^^ sorghum and 

Grasshoppers 

8 

7 days. Corn: 5 days of harvest or forage use. 
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Figure 13, Specimen label of Methoxychlor insecticide an example of one relatively nontoxic in category, 
Group IV. (Courtesy Michlin Chemical Corporation) 


MICHLIN '1VIX-2" 


25.1% TECHNICAL 


METHOXYCHLOR 

EMULSiriABLE SOLUTION 
CONTAINING 
2 LBS. ACTUAL METHOXYCHLOR PER GALLON 

ELM TREE SPRAY 
INSECTICIDE 



MICHLIN "MX'2" METHOXYCHLOR INSECTICIDE 
FOR USE AS A MOSQUITO LARVICIDE 

Michlin "MX-2" Methoxychlor Insecticide is recommended lor use 
as a larvicide (1) applied as a prehatch winter treatment lor the 
control o1 "spring brood" mosquito laA/ae, and (2) applied as a 
surface treatment to water breeding sites when la»vae are present 
during the spring and summer. 

HOW TO APPLY 


Michlin 
spra^ 


source. For aircraft appli 
only to known mosqui 

Prehatch - M< " 

Ml 

Lany^tr Mdfce.-Dne 'iir,, 
-^C^f-^-^^robd-idutilS 

#NOTEt prt^MPt is toxi4^ f 

^fr ^ ^Yimportj 



(emulsifiable liquid) may be mixed with water for 
or may be applied in undiluted form to mosquito 
fiate rate in 2 to 10 gals, of water per acre. Apply 


FOR CONTROL OF INSECT PESTS OF LIVESTOftL 

CROPS, STORED GRAIN, AND TREES V 


nportaqt ftsburcei 
ITHER Rl 


ACTIVE INGREDIENTS: BY WEIGh\*^ 

•Methoxychlor, Technical 25.1% 

Xylene 72.9% 

INERT INGREDIENTS: 2.0% 

TOTAL 100.0% 


•Equivalent to 22.]% 2.2 bis (p-methoxyphenyl| J.M-tnch- 
loroethane and 3% other isomers and reaction products. 

IMPORTANT: Uters should obteive the utual precautions concerning 
application of oil oontarning products to crops during high temperatures, 
since many crops are then nwra susceptible to oil injury. 



luring the winter months at a rate of 1 to 2 qts. 
Ve (0.5 to 1 lb. actual methoxychlor per acre), 
applications to the source, as needed, for succeeding 
the spring and s-jmmer. Apply at the rate of % to 2 pints 
per acre (0.18 to 0.5 lb. actual methoxychlor). 
fish. Keep out of lakes, streams or ponds. Shrimp and crab 
mmended on this label. Do not apply where these are 
ater drainage areas where (unoff or flooding will Con- 
or disposal of wastes. 

DIRECTIONS 


lover, grass, soybean, cowpea and peanut forage) -Apply at the 
fw gallonage or conventional equipment. Start applications at first sign of 
at 7- to 14-day intervals as needed. Do not apply later than 7 days before 


!r, spittlebug 


1 to 2 qts. per acre. 


Alfalfa catorpillar, flea beetles 


1 Vi to 2 qts. per acre. 


'Alfalfa weevil (larvae), alfalfa webworm, fall armyworm, 
clover leaf weevil. Mexican bean beetle, pea weevil, 
soybean caterpillar, velvet bean caterpillar 


2 to 3 qts p^r acre. 


Cowpea curculio, Japanese beetle 


3 qts. per acre. 


Arrr -worm 


3 to 4 qts. per acre. 


CAUTION! 


APPLY THIS PRODUCT ONLY 
AS SPECIFIED ON LABEL 


1. Harmful if swallowed; KEEP OUT OF REACH OF CHILDREN. 

2. Inhalation and skin contact may cause toxic sympton. Avoid 
breathing spray mist. Avoid contact with the skin. 

3. In case of spillage on skin, wash with soap and water. 

4. Avoid contamination of feed and foodstuffs. 

5. Do not spray house pets. 

6. Do not feed treated plants to dairy animals or to animals being 
finished for slaughter. 

7. Do not spray inside dairy barns (to prevent contamination of milk). 

8. This product is toxic to fish. Keep out of any water. 

9. FLAMMABtE MIXTURE: Keep away from heat or open flame. 
Do not spray into or near fire or open flame. 

10. Store at temperature above 40° F. If exposed to prolonged cold, 
p^,ace in warm storage (50-80° F.) for several hours and agitate 
well before using. 

11. This product is toxic to bees and should not be applied when bees 
are actively visiting the area. 

INSECTICIDE PRODUCTS DIVISION 


'For pea ap> d and as an alternate program for control of alfalfa weevil, add 
malathror .^imulsifiable liquid) at the rate of 1 to 1 % lbs. active per acre. 
POTATOES-Use 2 qts. per acre for control of Colorado potato beetle, leafhoppers, and flea 
beetles. Re-treat as necessary. 

LIVESTOCK -{excep? dafry animals) -For control of certain externa) parasites. - 
Um ■< a iipray only. Do not um in dipping vatt. 

Cattle-iJse 1 qt. Michlin "MX-2" to l2'/4 gals, of water. Apply 2 qts. of spray per mature 
animal for control of hornflies; for control of short-nosed and long-nosed cattle lice, apply as 
a drenching spray. 

Hofl»-For control of lice, use 1 qt.* Michlin "MX-2" to MVi gals, of water applied as a 
drenching spray. 

SELF APPLICATOR FLY CONTROL ON CATTLE-(exr;ept dairy animals)-For control of 
hornf lies dilute 1 gal. Michlin "MX-2" with 4 gals, of Diesel fuel or furnace type oil. Do not use 
any other type of oil. Use 1 gal. of solution to saturate burlap on "back rubber." soak burlap 
every two to three weeks. 

GRAIN STORAGE BINS-To clean up infestations in omply storage bins, use 1 gal. Michlin 
"MX-2" in 10 gals, of water applied at the rate of 2 gals, of spray per 1.000 sq. ft. before 
products are stored. This aids in control of cadelle, flat grain beetle, saw-toothed grain beetle, 
lesser grain borer, red flour beetle, long-headed flour beetvp. rice weevil, granary weevil, 
confused flour beetle, foreign grain beetle and hairy lungus beetle. NOTE— Do not add grain to 
bin (or at least 24 hours or until walls have dried out thoroughly. 

CONTACT AND SPACE SPRAY FOR FLIES-To reduce populations of housefliesand stable 
flies in farm buildings, in barnyards, in alleys, or dumps dnd other outdoor locations, dilute 
1 pt. of Michlin "MX'2"with 2Vi gals, of water and apply in space by mist blower or directly to 
flies by hydraulic sprayer, hand sprayer or cylindrical pressure sprayer. Care should be taken to 
avoid contamination of milk handling equipment, feedstuffs, feed troughs and watering 
receptacles. Dairy animals should not be present while spraying. Do not use in poultry houses. 
COMPATIBILiTY-Do not use this product with any spray materials which are incompatible 
with 0 i I . Do not apply within 14 days of ^jlfur or sulfur-product applications. 


CONTAINER DISPOSAL-Oo not reuse empty drum. Return to drum reconditioner or 
destroy by perforatint) f)r r.rushin'i ,ind buryinq in a '■^lU^ pld< (!. 


USD A Rag. No. 5285-11 
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Figure 13. Continued, 


CONTENTS: 

50 U.S. GALLONS 


GENERAL IIMFORMATION 

Michlln "MX-2" is an emulsifiable insecticide containing 2 pounds 
actual moihox/chlor per gallon, and is to be used as a spray with 
water (forming a stable emulsion) for the control of certain insects. It 
is Suitable for high- or low-volume application. 


PI FLECTIONS FOR USE 

As a treataeit fQr control of tfie carrier of Ootch elm disease. 


FOR DORMANT SPRAY 

IN HYDRAULIC SPRAYER: 

Use 8 gallons Michlin "MX-2" diluted with any water to make 1 00 
gallons of spray. 

The average 50 ft. elm tree should take approximately 25 gallons 
for proper coverage. 

IN MIST BLOWERS: 

Use 10 gallons Michlin "MX-2" diluted with water to make 20 
gallons of spray. 

The average 50 ft. elm tree should require approximately Th 
gallons for proper coverage. 


FOR FOLIAR SPRAY 
After leaves have bud or full grown 

IN HYDRAULIC SPRAYER: 

Use 8 gallons Michlin "MX-2" diluted with any water to make 200 
gallons of spray. 

IN MIST BLOWERS: 

Use 5 gallons Michlin "MX-2" diluted with water to make 20 
gallons of spray. 

WHEN TO APPLY 

Apply Michlin "MX-2" and dilute as a dormant treatment in the spring 
before leaves appear, when temperature is above 40° F. and there is no 
danger of freezing before the spray dries. After leaf buds appear, dilute 
and apply as foliar spray. This product is compatible with superior type 
white oil. 


NOTICE TO BUYER 
MANUFACTURER IS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR 
ANY STATEMENT BEYOND WHAT IS 
PUBLISHED ON THIS LABEL. 

MICHLIN CHEMICAL CORP. 

DETROIT, MICH. 48211 


V. LEGISLATION ON INSECTICIDE USE 

In order to understand legislation about insecticides and other pesticides it is important to review recent 
federal and state legislative action. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 

The Environmental Protection Agency b^jame operative in December 1970. The purposes of EPA ^r^s: 

1. It is an independent agency and has no obligation to promote agriculture or commerce, only to 
protect and enhance the environment. 

2. It has the responsibitit/ to research, set standards, monitor, and enforce the five following environ- 
mental hazards: 

a. air pollution 

b. water pollr/iion 

c. solid wa^ie dispos;^! 

d. radiation 

e. pesticides. 

3. To insure maximum participation in environmental programs, ten regional offices throughout the 
United States have been set up to work with state and local officials and private organizations. 

4. Et^A regulates the use of economic poisons, which include insecticides and other pesticides, that fall 
u'/ider the Federal Insecticides, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act and the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 

An e/ample of action taken by EPA is the banning far public use (with very few exceptions) the insecticide 

DDT. 

Federal Environmental Pesticide Control Act of 1972 

This Act contains many provisions which were not contained in the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act under which insecticides have been regulated since 1947. The Federal Environmental Control 
Act is classified as amendments to the FIFRA and is primarily concemed with the following: 

1. Registration and labeling of materials 

2. Regulation of use and classification of pesticide products 

3. Certification of pesticide applicators 

4. Safe use and disposal of pesticide materials. 

All regulations of the Act have not been completed and interpretations that will apply to state agencies 
farmer applicators, and dealers have not been made at present. Some provisions are very specific; whereas others 
will require clarification. Some of the provisions that apply to insecticide usage are: 

1. With certain exceptions any pesticide in United States trade must be registered with the Administra- 
tor of the EPA. 

2. No pesticide may be registered or sold unless the labeling makes clear any injury the pesticide can 
cause man and any unreasonable adverse effects the pesticide can have on environmental values. 

3. All registered pesticides are to be classified for either general or restricted use, or both, depending 
upon the purpose for the pesticide use and the criteria fordeternnining hazards. A pesticide would be 
restricted because of the possible harm to human health or the environment. 

4. If a pesticide is classified for both general and restricted use, the Administrator of the EPA may 
require that the packaging and labeling of a pesticide for the restricted use be clearly distinguishable 
from the general use. 
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5. If a pesticide is classified for restricted use, it shall be limited to that specific use only, and it shall be 
used only under the direction of a certified applicator. At present, regulations in regard to the pro- 
gram of certification are uncertain, but it is likely that all persons applying pesticides for agricultural 
uses will need to be certified. 

Standards that apply tc pesticide applicators: 

1. No regulation under the Environmental Control Act of ^972 may require a private applicator to main- 
tain records or file reports. A private applicator is one who uses or supervises the use of any pesticide 
which is classified for restricted use for purposes of producing any agricultural commodity. The 
pesticide may be applied on property owned or rented by the private applicator or his employer or 
on the property of another. However, the application of pesticide on another's property must be 
without pay other than the trading of personal services between producers. 

At present there is only speculation about the implications certification will have on the agricultural 
producer what will constitute an agricultural commodity. The necessity for the farmer to become a 
certified applicator will depend upon the personal or supervised use of restricted use pesticides in his 
own operation. Consequently, until pesticides are classified by EPA, it will be difficult to anticipaie 
the extent of certification required of Ohio farmers. 

2. A commercial applicator is a certified applicator who uses or supervises the use of any restricted use 
pesticide on the property of others fur which he receives payment for his services. 

3. Each state has the responsibility of formulating certification programs after the EPA establishes the 
minimum standards. Upon approval by EPA, certification is to be accomplished by the state program. 

Unlawful Acts, Penalties, and Indemnities 

Unlawful acts: 

1. It is unlawful for any person to sell, offer for sale, or deliver any pesticide or device that is not 
registered (including those having registrations canceled) or any registered pesticide if any claims 
relative to sale and/or formulation differ from the statements in ttie registration. ^ 

2. It is unlawful for any person to detach, alter, deface, or destroy any label required by the Act. 

3. It is unlawful for any person to use any registered pesticide in any manner inconsistent with the label 
and permitted use, or for any person to continue the use of pesticides when directed otherwise hy 
suspension and cancellation orders. 

Penaiiies: 

1. Any registrant, commercial applicator, wholesaler, dealer, retailer, or other distributor is liable up to 
a $5,000 civil penalty if convicted of a violation of FEPCA. Private applicators (farmers) and other 
persons are liable to a $1,000 civil penalty on their second and subsequent offences. 

2. Any registrant, commercial applicator, wiiolesaler, ^dealer, retailer, or other distributor is liable to a 
penalty of $25,000 or one year in prison, or both, upon conviction of a misdemeanor. Private appli- 
cators and other persons are liable to $1,000 or 30 days in prison, or both. 

Indemnities: 

1. Persons owning a pesticide whose registration is suspended and later cancelled are eligible for pay- 
ment by the Administrator of an indemnity for the pesticide owned. This may not apply to the 
farmer with only a small amount left over. 

OHIO PESTICIDE USE AND APPLICATOR LAW 

The Ohio Pesticide Use and Applicator Law is intended to prohibit anyone from engaging in the business 
of pesticide application without a license. The Law requires the Director of Agriculture tc establish a system for 
licensing and regulating those engaged in the business of applying pesticides and it requires the Director of Agri- 
culture to annually adopt a list of restricted use pesticides. 

The Ohio Pesticide Use and Applicator Law became effective September, 1970, more than two years 
before the enactment of the Federal Environmental Pesticide Control Act. Therefore, it is hoped that the exami- 
nation and licensing of commercial applicators and the provisions on use of restricted materials in the Ohio 
Pesticide Use and Applicator Law (with minor modifications) might meet the requirements set up by the Federal 
O Environmental Pesticide Control Act. 
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Under regulations now in effect in Ohio, persons who apply pesticides are governed by the law as follows: 
1. Farmer Applicators 

a. If a restricted insecticide is needed for controlling insects, consult the County Agricultural Exten- 
sion Agent for assistance. 

b. If it is determined that the insecticide is needed and it will be used according to restricted use 
descriptions, a user's permit will be issued. 

(1) One copy of the permit must be given to the dealer from whom the pesticide is bought. 

(2) The farmer applicator is permitted to apply the restricted insecticide only on his own farm 
or other property he owns. 

(3) If a farmer applicator wishes to apply restricted insecticides to property other than his own 
an applicator's license must be obtained. 

(4) No fee is charged for a user's permit. 

(5) A separate user's permit must be obtained for each restricted insecticide. 


Figure 13. Restricted pesticide - user's permit. 


OHIO PEPARTMEWT OF AGRICULTURE 
Pli/ISIOW OF PLANT imSTRV . ^ 

RESTRICTED PEJTICIPE - USER'S PERMIT WO. ^""54 

.\€Ur.z oq U^ca: County: ^ Vatz: 

CJiop: Ac^QJigz: P^op^,6^d Routz 0^ ApptLccuUon 


LoccuUon 0^ CKopi Twp. : 

?(i6tU) to be ContAottzd: ^ 


PiUtLcidz: AsB^oant' Fomatation: 


I ceAXt^y that thz above in^o^tMuUon l6 thuz to tkt be^t o^ my knouitzdgz and bci^e^ 
and that I havz Ktczlvzd iMt/iucJujonA by thz l66aing agojnt o^ thz pKZcaation6 tJokLch mu^t 
be takzn by me to p^tojit my^eZi, my mployzt6 and adjoining pKopoAty. 

THIS PEmiT EXPIRES 90 PA/S AFTER I55UAWCE. 4/4 


AGEhrr'S CERTIFICATION 

I a^Atiiy that tkU peAmit tm i^^uzd 6olzty on thz boA-cA o^ thz in^o^mtion con- 
tain^d above, that tkz above a6age i6 in accoH,d i^xiXh the, iyilonmjtLon on appKovzd oieA on 
^iZ^ in tku o^^icz and that I provided thz tueA (joith coAA^ponding ^a(zty in^t/uictiond . 

OKig. to TKlpt.to ODA 4/4 

Vwpl. to VzaJivi Qixad. Attain ll44tu>ig Agzntl 


2. Applicator License 

To obtain an applicator's license, it must be applied for by using the special form available from the 
County Agricultural Extension Service Office, or from the Department of Agriculture, Division of 
Plant Industry, Reynoldsburg, Ohio 43068. 

O 
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Cofnplete the application form by filling out the necessary information requested and return the 
form to the Department of Agriculture, Division of Plant Industry along with the following: 

a. A check for $50 which is the fee required to obtain an applicator's license. 

b. A certificate of liability insurance with the following coverage: 

(1) $100,000 bodily injury liability on each person 

(2) $300,000 liability on each occurance 

(3) $20,000 property damage on each occurance and $100,000 aggregate. 

The applicant for an applicator's license is required to take a written examination. If a passing mark 
is received, he is issued a license. 

The license must be renewed each year before March 1 to avoid a penalty. The $50 fee is charged 
each year, but the license may be renewed without an examination until it is determined a new exam- 
ination will be required. 

Suspension, Revocation, or Modification of a License 

The Director of Agriculture may deny, suspend, revoke, or modify the provision of any license issued 
if he finds that the applicant or licensee has: 

- Made false or fraudulent claims representing the effect of materials or methods to be used. 

- Made a pesticide recommendation or application which was not in accordance with the label regis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture. 

- Applied known ineffective or improper materials. 

- Operated in a faulty, careless, or negligent manner. 

- Impersonated any state, county, or city inspection official. 

- Refused or failed to keep, maintain or submit proper records. 

- Made false or fraudulent records, invoices, or reports. 

- Engaged in the business of applying pesticides without having a licensed applicator or operator in 
direct supervision. 

- Used fraud or misrepresentation in making application for a licence or renewal of a license. 

- Refused or failed to comply with any limitation or restriction of a duly issued license. 

- Aided or abetted any person to evade the provisions of a licensed operator. 

- Made false or misleading statements in any inspection concerning any infestation of pests or the 
lira of pesticides. 

Penalty: 

The penalty for the violation of any section of the law regarding pesticide applicators or 
opsratcr.': is a fine of not mors than $200 for a first offense and not more than $400, or imprison- 
ment for not moie than one year, or both, for each subsequent offense. 

Pesticide Operator's License 

A license is required for an operator of a spray outfit, even though he is employed by a pesticidei ap* 
plicator. 

An appiicant for a pesticide operator's license will complete an application form and submit the 
application form along with a fee of $10. 

An examination is given the applicant for a pesticide operator's license similar to the one given the 
pesticide applicator. 

Public Pesticide Operator's License 

Public operators are employed by federal, state, county, township or municipalities to apply pesti- 
cides. 
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No fees are required for a public operator's license. 

The license examination for a public operator has the same subject matter as a pesticide operator 
under contract. 

5. Pesticide Dealer's Permit 

A dealer who handles restricted use pesticides is required to have a dealer's permit. 
No fee is required for a dealer's permit. 

No person shall sell or offer for sale or otherwise distribute to the ultimate user a restricted use pesti- 
cide unless he has obtained a valid pesticide dealer's permit from the Director of Agriculture. 

No person shall sell a restricted use pesticide to a person who does not possess a proper applicator's 
license, user's permit, or commercial permit except to those public agencies who employ a public 
operator. 

The dealer shall keep a record on a form provided by the Director of all sales of restricted use 
pesticides which shall include the name and address of the purchaser, the type and serial number of 
his license or permit, and the kind and quantity of the restricted use pesticide sold. The dealer's 
copy of the user's permit and the records of sales shall be kept on file and shall be available during 
all reasonable hours for inspection upon request of the Director. The dealer shall retain such records 
for no less than three years. 

What Causes An Insecticide Or Pesticide to be Restricted? 

An insecticide in aD formulations may be classed as restricted or only one or two formulations may be so 
classified. The classification depends on the following reasons: 

1 . High residual action in one or more ways. 

a. The insecticide may remain in the soil for a long time and may leach into creeks, ponds, or lakes. 

b. Residues may occur in plants that are a source of food for man and animals. 

c. Residues from animal insecticides may remain in the fatty tissues of the animal or more into 
products such as milk. 

2. Very toxic to humans or other warm blooded animals. 

3. Highly poisonous to pollinating insects, birds, or other wildlife. 

Restricted use pesticides are further classified according to their hazardness. A list of restricted use pesti- 
cides will not be given because the list may change from year to year either by federal or state rulings. At the 
end of this secCion space will be provided to prepare a list of the important insecticides. 

1. Because of their extremely high toxicity and the extreme care required for their safe usage, a 
group of pesticides are restricted to use by pesticide applicators, pesticide operators, and public 
operators licensed in a proper classification under the regulations of the Ohio Pesticide Use and 
Applicator Law. Most of the pesticides in this group are rodenticides. 

2. Another group of restricted pesticides and there are many insecticides in this group - are restricted 
to registered uses and to uses by pesticide applicators or operators licensed under the regulations of 
the Ohio Pesticide Use and Applicator Law. Others who have obtained a commercial permit or a 
user's permit may also use restricted pesticides in this group. 

Further restrictions for pesticides in Group 2 above: 

a. Some pesticides from the restricted group shall be used only if occupants of lands within 1,000 
feet of the boundries of an open field or area to be treated are notified of the intention to use 
such materials and of the precautions necessary to be observed for the safety of humans and 
animals. This must be done 24 hours prior to application, unless a shorter period shall be agreed 
to by all such occupants. 

b. Another group of pesticides from the restricted group shall be used only if fields or areas 
scheduled for treatment are posted with appropriate warning signs (Figure 14). 
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Figure 14. The diamond shaped sign, printed in black on red stock, was developed by the Ohio Pesticide 
Institute's Board of Trustees with the cooperation of Harold Porter, Chief of Plant Industry, Ohio Oepartment 
of Agriculture. 
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The landowner has the regal responsibility for posting warning signs, but the applicatof Snould supply 
the posting signs. Due to legal responsibilities, the applicator should ascertain that the field or area 
has been posted, and then he should remove the signs after the danger period has passed. As shown 
in Figure 14, the period of time is usually 48 hours. 

No pesticide that is required to carry a special warning signal on the label indicating that it is especial- 
ly toxic to honey bees shall be dispensed over an area of one-half acre or more in which the crop 
plant is in flower, unless the owner or caretaker of any registered apiary located within one-half 
mile of the treatment site shall biS notified no less than 24 hours in advance of such treatment. 
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STUDENT EXERCISE: 

This exercise is for the purpose of obtaining information about the hazards of insecticides. There is a list of 
insecticides from the previous exercise. 

Reproduce the form as shown below in your notebook and then fill in the columns as in the examples 
below. In addition to the references as given jr the previous exercise dealing with insecticides, the following 
will be helpful in securing the information: "Current List of Restricted Insecticides" (mimeograph available from 
your County Agricultural Extension Service) and Farm Chemicals Handbook, published by Meister Publishing 
Company, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Name of 
Insecticide 

How Poisonous 
To Humans? 

How Poisonous To 
Pollinating Insects 
or Other Wildlife 

Restricted Use? 

Regulations for 
Restricted Use 

Residual Action? 

Examples: 
Malathion 

Slight 
(Group III) 

Poisonous to fish 

None 

None 

Some 

Aldrin 

Moderate 
(Group II) 

Poisonous to fish 
and birds 

Yes 

Spray concen- 
trate formula- 
tions 

Yes 
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VI. APPLYING INSECTICICES 

Insecticides are applied to control insects in 2 number of ways. The method used depends on the insect 
to be controlled and where the insecticide is to be applied. A different type of equipment might be used to 
control insects found in the soil compared to those found on plants or animals. The season of the year in 
regard to crop growth may also determine special kinds of equipment. 

In general, insecticides are applied ir^ the following ways: 

- ground operated sprayers, dusters or granular machines 

- aerial operated sprayers, dusters or granular applications 

- hand operated sprayers or dusters for small applications. 

Regardless of the method used, the equipment must be operated safely with the correct amount of 
insecticide applied. Most of the insecticides used by the farm operator are applied with some type of spray or 
granular ground application equipment^^erial applications are applied by licensed operators. 



Figure 15. Survey fields often to 
determine when the insect population 
is high enough to justify spraying. 


Applying the norrect amount of an insecticide according to the latest recommendations is a very important 
part of any insect control program. Not enough insecticide may not accomplish control of the insects; more than 
the amount specified will not necessarily improve insect control, results in greater costs, may cause damage to 
the plants or animals involved, and may result in excessive toxic residues at harvest. Recommendations for the 
amount of insecticide to use for certain circumstances are given in a variety of ways. It becomes necessary for the 
applicator to calculate the amount of material to use for his own particular situation which will be influenced by 
the type and concentration of the formulation, the method and rate of application and the size of the area to be 
covered. Most recommendations made by qualified entomologists are given in terms of actual active ingredient 
amount per area or per volume of water. Therefore, it becomes necessary for the applicator to calculate how 
much of the formulated material is to be used under those conditions. 

Different companies formulating insecticides provide different amounts of active ingredients in their pro- 
ducts. It is important to remember that no insecticide material has 100 percent active ingredients. The amount 
may vary from as much a^ 5 percent to 80 percent. The applicator must also determine how much carrier 
material (water) to use with the insecticide to cover a certain area. 
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DETERMINING THE AMOUNT OF MATERIAL NEEDED TO APPLY A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF ACTIVE 

INGREDIENT 

Dry Materials (wettable powders). Note: Other dry materials such as dusts and granules are applied as they 
come from the container. No mixing with a carrier is required. 

The formula for determining the pounds of dry material needed to supply a certain amount of an active 
ingredient is as follows: 

Amount of active ingredient needed in pounds ^ gg 

Percsntage of active ingredient in tho dry material 

Liquid Materials (emulsifiable concentrates and solutions). 

Formulas for determining the volumn of a concentrated liquid needed to supply a desired weight of an 
insecticide are: 

1- Pounds active ingredient in concentrated liquid ^ p„^^^^ „^ ^^^^^ IngrBiknis per pint of material 
Number of pints in the container 

2 • Pounds ofactive ingredient needed = dumber of pints needed 

Pounds of active ingredient per pint of concentrate 

DETERMINING THE PERCENTAGE OF ACTIVE INGREDIENT IN A SPRAY MIXTURE 

Formula: 

(Pounds insecticide used) x (Percent active ingredient ) 
(Gallons of spray mixture) x (8.3)^ 


DETERMINING THE POUNDS OF WETTABLE POWDER NEEDED TO MIX SPRAY CONTAINING A GIVEN 

PERCENTAGE OF ACTIVE INGREDIENT 


Formula: 

(Gallons of spray wanted) x (Percent active ingredient wanted) x 8.3 
Percent active ingredient in pesticide 


DETERMINING THE GALLONS OF EMULSIFIABLE CONCENTRATE NEEDED TO MIX A SPRAY 
CONTAINING A GIVEN PERCENTAGE OF ACTIVE INGREDIENT 

Formula: 

(Gallons of spray wanted) x (Percent active ingredient wanted x 8.3 ) 

(Pounds of active ingredient per gallon of concentrate) x (100) ' 

STUDENT EXERCISE: 

1. How many pounds of an 80 percent wr^ttable powder insecticide are needed to supply 2 pounds of 
actual insecticide? 

2. How many pints of 4 pounds per gallon of an cmi;l5ifi9b!e conci^ntrate are required to obtain 
1 pound of insecticide? 

3. Eight pounds of a 5U percent wettable powder insecticide were mixed in ICQ gallons of water, what 
percentage of insecticide did the finished spray contain? 


* 8.3 - pounds per gallon of w?iter 
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4. How many pounds of a 25 percent wettable powder insecticide are needed to make 100 gallons 
of spray containing 0.03 percent insecticide? 

5. How many gallons of a 25 percent emulsifiable concentrate (2 pounds of insecticide per gallon) are 
needed to make 100 gallons of spray containing 0.25 percent insecticide? 

APPLICATION EQUIPMENT 

It is necessary to have reliable, accurate equipment in order to uniformly apply the exact amount of insecti- 
cide recommended. Applying excessive amounts of an insecticide does not provide better insect control. This 
may damage the crop and leave excessive residues thereby making the crop unfit for use. In addition, this is an 
expensive waste of materials. If the insecticide is not £i>plied in a uniform manner, some insects will not be 
controlled due to insufficient material being applied in some areas. 

The proper use of insecticide application equipment is a precision job requiring adherence to some very 
important steps. 

Insecticides are applied by spray, dust, or granular application equipment. Spray equipment is most 
commonly used in applying insecticides. Spray equipment used for herbicides (weed control) in most cases 
should not be used for insecticide application because of the possibilities of cross contamination. 

Dust type applicators have limited usage due to drift hazards and the dust not sticking where needed. 

The use of granular equipment is important for use in controlling soil insects since certain systemic 
insecticides are applied to the soil. No liquid is needed for such applications. Granular insecticides are applied 
as they come from the container and no mixing is required. 

SPRAY EQUIPMENT 

Most field type sprayers are constructed with, or similar to, the layout as shown in Figure 16. Pressurized 
tanks are sometime^ used for materials of a corrosive nature. This is to avoid passing corrosive materials through 
the pump. Also fogging equipment often employs pressurized tanks. 


LARGE 
DRAIN 
COCK 


BYPASS 
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Figure 16. Layout of the sprayer. 
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Pumps 

Pumps of three types may be used on spray equipment. Pumps are rated in gallons per minute (gpm) 
which is the capacity of a pump to discharge a certain amount of liquHd in a time period of one minute. 
Figure 17 shows three types of pumps. 

ROTATING 



B 


Figure 17. Three types of pumps used on sprayers: A. Centrifugal; B. Piston; C, Roller. 
Tank Agitators 

Agitation of the liquid material in the tank is needed to be sure a uniform mixture of water and insecticide 
is applied over the area. Otherwise some areas would receive a heavier concentration of insecticide than others. 

Wettable powders are suspended in water and need to be constantly agitated by mechanical or hydraulic 
means. Emulsifiable concentrates form an emulsion in water and do not require as much agitation. 

Filters 

Filters are placed in the pump suction lines, in the main supply line, and each of the nozzles. Removal of 
large particles is needed to prevent clogged nozzles, also to prevent excessive wear on the pump parts. 

Pressure Regulator 

The pressure regulator is the relief valve. When pressure in the lines* exceeds the pressure setting, the 
liquid returns to the tank. Most pressure regulators have an operating range of from 10 to 80 pounds per square 
inch (psi). Adjustment of the regulator allows for operating at different psi; this is determined partly by the 
t/pe of nozzle used. 

Pressure Gauge 

The pressure gauge usually has a reading range in relation to the pressure regulator. The recommended 
operating pressure for each type nozzle is specified by the manufacturer (Figure 18). While operating the sprayer, 
the gauge should be constantly checked. If the gauge reading changes, this indicates something about the spray- 
er is not working properly. 
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Nozzles 

Figure 18 shows some of the common types of nozzles and their uses. As shown in the figure, each nozzle 
has a correct operating pressure. Manufacturers specifications for correct pressures are available for each type 
nozzle. 



Figure 18. Several types ot nozzles are available, producing various spray patterns: A. Even spray for hand 
spraying; B. Flat fan for weeds and brush; C. Hollow cone for insecticides and fungicides; D. Solid cone for 
insecticides and fungicides. 


When the operating pressure is not according to specifications for the nozzle used, the spray pattern will 
be changed. Worn nozzles do not form even si^sd droplets and too much spray may be applied. 

Drop Pipes ( 

For overall application of an insecticide, nozzles are attached directly to the sprayer boom. Drop pipes 
are used where special direct application of an insecticide is needed at the base of plants and to the soil 
surrounding plants. 



Figure 19. A. For application to small plants, drop pipes are unnecessary; B. for large plants drop pipes are used 
to assure adequate coverage. 
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PREPARING THE SPRAYER FOR USE 

Checking over the sprayer before applying an insecticide may save considerable time, adjustments, and 
repairs once field operations have started. Several necessary steps should be taken in preparing the sprayer 
for use. 

1. Check the sprayer pump by hand turning before attaching to power take-off to be sure it isn't stuck. 

2. Remove all nozzles and flush out. If particles are stuck in the orifice, use a toothpick to clean out. 
Do not use metal objects such as a pocket knife as this can change the orifice size and thereby 
change the output and spray pattern. 

3. While nozzles are removed, put water in tank, start pump, and flush out the spray lines. 

4. Clean all filter screens, pump sections, main delivery line, and nozzles. Replace any filters that are 
corroded or otherwise damaged. 

5. After all parts are checked and cleaned, determine if the output for each nozzle is the same. 

- hang or place a small container under each nozzle 

- operate the pump at required pressure for one minute 

- check the containers to see if each contains the same amount of liquid 

- replace any defective nozzles. 

CALIBRATING THE SPRAYER 

After the sprayer has been throughly cleaned and the nozzle output has been checked, you are now ready 
to calibrate the sprayer. Calibration is nothing more than checking the equipment to determine if it will deliver 
the right amount of material in a given area. Several different methods of calibration may be used; three are given 
here: 

Method i 

One accurate way to calibrate a sprayer is: 

- fill the tank with water (do not use insecticide mixture) 

- spray one acre 

- measure the number of gallons needed to refill the tank. 

Procedure 

1. Determine the distance the sprayer must travel to cover one acre. 

2. Measure the width covered by the sprayer boom. 

3. There arp 43,560 sq. ft. in one acre. 

4. Divide the width of the sprayer boom into the square feet in one acre. 
EXAMPLE: The sprayer boom is 20 ft. wide. 

43,560 

— — = 2,178 ft. 

20 (boom width) 

5. A sprayer with a 20 ft. boom must travel 2,178 ft. to cover one acre (Table 3.). 

6. Mark the starting and stopping points for the sprayer to cover one acre. 

7» Cover the staked area with sprayer operating at recommended pressure and ground speed. 
8. Refill sprayer tank, carefully measuring the water needed. If 10 gallons is needed, the sprayer was 
applying 10 gallons per acre. 

If you wish to speed up the procedure, use fractions of an acre. 
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TABLE 3 

FEET TO TRAVEL FOR ONE ACRE AND FRACTIONS 
OF AN ACRE WITH VARIOUS BOOMWIOTHS 


SPRAY PATTERN WIDTH 
iN FEET 

FEET OF TRAVEL TO COVER 

1/4 Acre 

1/2 Acre 

1 Acre 

15 

726 

1452 

2904 

20 

544.5 

1089 

2178 

25 

435.5 

871 

1742 

30 

363 

726 

1452 

35 

311 

622 

1244 

40 

272.5 

545 

1089 

45 

242 

484 

968 


Method II 

Since emulsions and suspension mixtures may not flow through nozzles at the same rate as water, the 
following procedure may be used: 

1. Drive the sprayer equipment over the required distance for one acre or a fraction of an acre as 
described in Method I, except do not apply any spray. 

2. Keep track of the time required to do this. 

3. Operate the sprayer for the same length of time stationary. 

4. Collect and measure the insecticide mixture. 

5. This will give the application rate at the chosen travel speed. 

Method III 

This method requires less travel distance: 

1. Fill the sprayer tank and adjust to the desired operating pressure. 

2. Spray 660 feet or 1/8 of a mile at desired speed (probably three to four mile per hour). Mark the 
throttle setting so the same speed cnn be obtained later. 

3. Measure the amount of water needed to refill the tank. 

4. Gallons of water needed x 66 = ggiiops per acre 
Spray pattern width 

You should also calibrate the nozzles to determine that application is at an even rate along the boum. This 
can be done by hanging a collection can over each nozzle during a 100 ft. or longer run and measuring the 
amount of water collected in each can. 

BAND SPRAYING 

If insecticide recommendations call for the material to be applied in bands, the formula to use is: 

band width in inches x gallons of spray needed per acre = amount of mixed spray needed 
row spacing in inches 

FIELD OPERATION OF THE SPRAYER 

Before starting a spraying job, the number of acres a tankful of spray will cover is need. The formula 
to use is: 
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size of tank - number of acres 

gallons per acre 

Now determine the amount of insecticide to be added to the tank to get the correct application per acre. 
Multiply the amount needed per acre by the acres a tankful will cover. 

ADJUSTING SPRAY RATE 

It may be necessary to adjust the rate of spraying. Spray rate is determined by three factors. 

1. Ground speed. This should be kept below 5 miles per hour. Speeds above 5 mites per hour may 
cause the boom to bounce and spoil the distribution pattern. 

2. Pressure is determined by the nozzle useJ and can only be varied within the limits of the nozzles. 
Too low a pressure gives poor distribution; too high a pressure causes drifts. 

3. Nozzle size for insecticide application should be the hollow cone or solid cone type that operate 
above 60 psi. 

To increase spray rate: 

1. Use a lower gear on tractor 

2. Increase sprayer pump pressure 

3. Use larger nozzles 

To decrease spray rate: 

1. Use a higher gear 

2. Decrease pressure 

3. Use smaller nozzles 


TABLE 4 

HOW TO DETERMINE FORWARD SPEED 


DISTANCE IN FEET TRAVELED 

88 

176 

264 

352 

440 

528 

IN ONE MINUTE 






MILES PER HOUR 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


SPRAYER FIELD OPERATIONS 

1. Adjust nozzle height to get complete coverage. Running the boom too high produces spray drift and 
overlap. Running too low gives poor coverage. The boom should be level to give uniform coverage 
(Figure 20). Some nozzles are calibrated and the spray pattern specified to give uniform overlap for 
better coverage. 



Skip Overlap 

Figure 20. Operate the boom at the correct height. Running too low gives poor coverage; too high produces 
drift and overlap. 
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2. Always use clean water and strain water as ihe tank is filled. It is a good plan to fill the tank half 
full, start the agitator, and add the insecticide to assure good mixing. This is especially important 
when wettable powders are used. After adding insecticide, finish filling the tank with water. 

3. When field spraying join each round carefully to avoid missed strips or heavy overlaps. 

4. While spraying, carefully observe the pressure gauge. Variations in pressure indicates something is 
wrong and should be corrected at once. 

5. If nozzles become clogged they should be cleaned immediately, unless extremely toxic sprays are 
used. Then it is best to wait until the end of the field is reached. This is done to avoid going into the 
sprayed crop. 

6. Try to spray on calm days to avoid drifts. 

7. When the particular spray job is completed, clean out the spray equipment throughly. 

- circulate detergent through entire sprayer 

- clean screens and nozzles in kerosene and stori '.n light oil 

- store hoses and booms in a dry location 

- order any necessary repair parts at once. 

CALIBRATING GRANULAR APPLICATORS 

Granular applicators are most commonly used for controlling insects found in the soil.,Gmulfis.are^ 
prepared ready to apply as they come from the container. They are usually more expensive than spray foimu- 
lations. To provide the correct amount of granules depends on several factors: 

- relative humidity and temperature (warm, moist situations may cause granules to cling together) 
size of granules and uniformity 

- condition of openings in applicator 
~ speed of agitator. 

Procedure in Calibrating 

The granular applicator must be operated in field conditions where it is to be used, as this affects delivery. 

1. Adjust all settings for estimated amount to be applied. 

2. Set tractor at ground speed wanted. 

3. Operate spreader over measured distance (see Method I , Calibrating Sprayer) in field to be treated. 

4. Collect the granules from each hose The amount from each hose should be the same. 

5. Weigh all granules collected. 

43,560 X weight of granules collected = pounds used per acre 
width covered x distance traveled 

Band Application of Granules 

The formula for calculating band application of granules is the same as for band spray applications. 

band width in inches x weight of granules needed per acre = pounds of gran ules per acre for row 
row spacing in inches 

ACTIVE INGREDIENTS RECOMMENDATIONS 

Many recommendations are given for the amount of insecticide to apply in actual active amounts. Granules 
like emulsions or wettable powders have a certain percentage of actual insecticide. This percentage is given on the 
label. 

Formula: 100 x pounds actual insecticide needed per acre = pounds per acre deeded from the 
percent active ingredient insecticide container 
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STUDENT EXERCISE: 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


If spray equipment has a spray pattern width of 22 feet and is operated over a distance of 660 feet 
(1/8 mile), and 3 gallons of water are used, the gallons per acre being applied would be: 

How many gallons of water would be applied per acre if over a 300 feet distance 1 0 gallons of water 
was used: The spray pattem width is 21 ft»et 

Gallons per acre from a measured acre reveals that only 40 gallons were applied instead of the 50 

gallons wanted. To increase the rate: &. travel faster or slower b. increase or de> 

crease pump pressure 

How many acres can be sprayed with one tankful of spray when the sprayer tank capacity is 
1 10 gallons and the rate of application per acre is 10 gallons? 

Using the equipment as described in the problem above, how much insecticide would have to be 
added to make one full tank of spray, if the label states that 3 pints per acre are to be applied? 


6. 
7. 

8. 


How many pounds per acre of granules are being applied if the swath width is 40 feet, the distance 
traveled is 500 feet, and the weight of the granules collected is 20 pounds? 

Using the above rate of pounds per acre you have calculated, how many pounds per acre will you 
need (for same rate as solid application) if it is to be applied in 14 inch bands: The row spacing is 
40 inches. 

If an insecticide with a 20 percent active ingredient were to be used to apply 5 pounds of active 
ingredient per acre, how many pounds of the granules would need to be applied per acre? 


CALCULATING TRACTOR SPEEDS 

If your tractor is not equipped with a speedometer you may wish to calculate MPH (miles per hour). 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Set two markers 88 feet apart in a field. This is 1/60th of a 
mile. 

On your trcctor set the gear and throttle settings you plan 
to use. 

Check the time in seconds, from running start, to drive the 
88 feet. 


Tractor speed is: 


60 seconds 


Figure 21. There are several types and makes of 
hand sprayers (knapsack type), but all of them 
operate under pressure and provide continuous 
spray that is controlled by a hand valve. 


time in seconds to drive 88 feet 

Another method of calculating MPH which you may prefer to use 

is: 

1. On your tractor set the gear and throttle settings that yo'* 
plan to use. 

2. Measure the distance that the tractor will travel in one 
minute. 

3. The formula to use is: 

lyiPH = Distance traveled in one minute x 60 minutes 

5280 (feet in one mile^ 

Problems 

1. If it took 15 seconds to drive 88 feet ths MPH is 


2. If a tractor traveled 528 feet in one minute the f/iPH 
is 
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CALIBRATING HAND SPRAYERS 

Some insect control problems involve the use of hand or knapsack sprayers. Most hand sprayers have a 
capacity of 2 to 3 gallons. Two procedures nnay be used in calibrating them. 

Method I 

1. Mark off an area 10 ft. wide and 1 0 ft. L..^; this equals 100 $q. ft. 

2. Fill the sprayer and mark the water level. 

3. Pump in air pressure and spray the 100 sq. ft. area. 

4. Measure the amount of water needed to fill to the previous water level. 

5. Use the following Table to convert amount of water and chemical needed for one acre. 


TABLES 

HAND SPRAYER QUANTITY CONVERSION AMOUNTS 


NOZZLE DISCHARGE PER 
100 SQUARE FEET 

AMOUNT OF SPRAY 
DELIVERED PER ACRE 

AMOUNT OF INSECTICIDE TO ADD TO THREE 
GALLONS OF LIQUID TO APPLY ONE PINT 
PER ACRE OF INSECTICIDE 

1/2 pint 

27 gallons 

2 ounces 

1 pint 

55 gallons 

1 Oil ice 

1 1/2 pints 

82 gallons 

3/4 ounce 

1 quan 

llOgallons 

1/2 ounce 


Method II 


1. Measure and stake out an area 1672 ft. x 1672 ft.; this is one square rod. 

2. Fill sprayer with water and spray the square rod area. Keep track of the If ngth of time required 
to do this. 

3. Refill the sprayer and pump in air pressure, and this time, collect the spray from the nozzle for the 
length of time it took to spray the square rod. 

4. Measure the collected spray in pints (gallons per acre = number of pints x 20). 

KEEPING RECORDS OF INSECTICIDES USED 

Regardless of the size of the insecticide application, dets'ied, accurate records should be kept. Almost all 
insecticides are poisons. By having a record of date and use, i; will help avoid applying an insecticide too close to 
previous application or too close to harvest. Careless use of an insecticide may cause excessive residues, which 
in turn could cause legal liabilities. Records can help establish proof of having used registered insecticides 
properly. 

Sample forms are shown for both crop and livestock use. These forms are available at your County 
Agricultural Extension Service Office. 
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GROWER'S PESTICIDE APPLICATION RECORD 


Grower's Name 


FOR FORAGE, FRUIT, AND VEGETABLE CROPS 


Crop and Variety. 



1 


DATE OF 
APPll. j 
CATION : 


NAME OF 
AREA TREATED 

(Oescriptior) 


: DATE OF 

PLANTING OR I 
' STAGE OF I 
GROWTH 

f 

I 


PESTS 
CONTROllEO 


MATERIALS USED 
AND 
HOW APPLIED 


AMOUNT 
MATERIAL 

USED 


AREA 

COVERED 
(Acres or 

Cu. Ft.) 


WEATHER 
CONDITIONS 


ERJCn s Phone No. 


Use Pesticides Only: —on crop specified, time specified, —at rate specified 


VII. SAFETY IN USING INSECTICIDES 


Insecticides are poisonous. If they weren't they wouldn't kill insects. The user of insecticides is safe from 
being poisoned if he follows the necessary precautions. 




The following areas are important for safe use and handling of insecticides: 

- mixing and applying 

- disposal of unwanted insecticides and used containers 

- storage of insecticides. 

Directions on the label in regard to proper jse of the insecticide, precautions, and personal protective 
devices should be carefully followed. 


USE PESTICIDES 
SAFELY 

READ THE 
UBSL 
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MIXING AND APPLYING INSECTICIDES 

The person most likely to become poisoned from insecticides is the applicator; that is the person who 
mixes and applies the insecticide material. In many cases the applicator is the person who is least concerned. 
This may be due to lack of information in regard to the dangers of handling insecticides, or a careless attitude 
resulting from the continued use of insecticides. 

The following are several important safety precautions in mixing and applying insecticides: 

Selecting the Insecticide 

Before buying an insecticide the following should be done: 

1. Make a positive identification of the insect to be controlled. 

2. Get the latest recommendations for possible insecticides to use. In recommendations for controlling 
some insects, several insecticides are sometimes given. 

3. Check the labels on possible insecticides to use. 

4. Make sure the label lists your insect and the crop or animal to be treated. 

5. Examine the label carefully to determine if a waiting period is required from application time of 
insecticide until the crop may be used or the livestock marketed. 

6. The label will state what protective clothing and respiratory devices are recommended to be used. 
If you do not wish to use protective clothing and other protective devices, then it is best to use a 
less hazardous insecticide. 

7. Specific requirements for each insecticide are given on theniaEel. It is important to follow them 


exactly. 


Mixing the Insecticide 



Since almost all insecticides that are 
applied as a spray need to be diluted with 
water, care should be taken when mixing the 
spray concentrate with water. 


Safety in Applying Insecticides 


The actual application of insecticides 
exposes the applicator to hazards which can 
be overcome by following safety practices. 


2. Crrefully pour insecticide concentrate 
into sprayer tank. In case the concen* 
trate solution has a tendency to come 
out in spurts, pour with the spout posi- 
tioned from the top of the can. This 
will provide a mo^e even flow of the 
insecticide concentrate. 


1. Open the container carefully, ifter put- 
ing on protective clothing, toprmntthe 
concentrate solution from squirting on 
you. 


1. Wear the recommended protective cloth- 


ing as described on the label o( the 


insecticide you are planning to use. 


Figure 22. Gas mask and protective clothing used 
during aerosol treatment in greenhouse. (USD A Photo) 


2. Avoid all possible drift of spray mist or 


dust by applying the insecticide on calm 



days. 


\ 
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3. Observe the precautions given on the label of the insecticide being used in regard to endangering 
bees and wildlife. 

4. Try to prepare only as much insecticide material as will be needed to do the job. If some material 
is left over, apply it to the adjacent borders of the field or fields where the insecticide was applied. 
If this can not be done, dispose of the excess material in a waste area where there is no danger of 
runoff to contaminate streams or ponds. 

5. Rinse spraying equipment and dispose of rinse material in the same manner as for unused material. 

6. Thoroughly wash with soap and hot water after handling insecticide materials before eating 
or smoking. 

Protective Clothing 

Requirements for protective clothing and respiratory devices will vary depending on the insecticide, 
method of application and weather and other conditions when it is applied. Following are some general examples: 

1. For use of an insecticide in a greenhouse or other enclosed area, such as a granary, the applicator 
should have complete coverage protection.This would include hood covering (with goggles), coveralls, 
rubber gloves, boots, full face gas mask with cannister and fume type filter (one approved by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture). 



Figure 23. Wearing respirator and protective cloth- Figure 24. An operator uses a gas mask while 

ing while loading spraying equipment'with infiecti- applying a fumigant to grain. (USD A Photo) 

cide concentrate. (USDA Photo) 


2. Spraying an insecticide in an orchard, the applicator should wear a rain hat, raincoat or waterproof 
coveralls, rubber gloves, boots, goggles, and a chemical cartridge respirator of the type that is recom- 
mended on the label of the insecticide that is to be used. 

3. In dusting or spraying a field crop the applicator should wear a hat^ coveralls (waterproof if spraying 
and the insecticide is highly toxic), boots, goggles, and a chemical cartridge respirator if the insecti- 
cide is highly toxic. 
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Figure 26. Wash your hands thoroughly after 
handling an insecticide. (USDA Photo) 


FigurR 25, Rnspirator with properly adjusted straps. 
(USDA Photo) 

DISPOSAL OF UNWANTED INSECTICIDES AND 
USED CONTAINERS 

Disposal of Unwanted Insecticides 

When insecticides become outdated or are no 
longer wanted by a dealer or consumer they must be 
disposed of in a safe manner. Following are some rules 
for disposal: 

1. Disposal of surplus or waste insecticides may be accomplished by burying in an area away from tile 
lines or drainage ditches. Burial should be at least 18 inches deep. Using a sanitary landfill dump, 
where refuse is regularly covered with soil, is satisfactory. 

2. DO NOT dispose of excess or unwanted insecticides near a well, pond, stream, drainage ditch, sewer- 
age system, or street gutter. 

3. DO NOT feed seed treated with an insecticide to livestock or wildlife nor offer such seed for sale as 
livestock feed or for domestic use. 

Oisposal of Empty Insecticide Containers 

The problem of empty insecticide containers as well as other pesticides is that they are seldom if ever 
entirely fr^e of insecticide material and thereby can poison children, pets, livestock, fish and wildlife. Following 
are some rules for disposal: 

1. Empty containers of insecticides sold for household and garden use are generally satisfactorily dis- 
posed of through regular trash collection procedures. Any special instructions given on the labels 
relating to disposal of used containers should be followed. 

2. Used containers should never be used to store other substances nor should they be where children, 
pets, or livestock may have access to them. As soon as the containers are empty, they should be made 
useless by crushing breaking, burning, or by punching holes in them. 

3. In handling insecticide containers, avoid contact with skin or breathing of dust or vapors. Stay away 
from smoke or fumes when burning. Wash thoroughly with soap and hot water before eating or smok- 
ing and always at the end of the work day. 

Insecticide and other pesticide containers are of three general types: 

- containers which are combustible 
^ - containers which are not combustible, but which are small enough to be easily crushed or broken 

- containers which are not combustible and which are not easily crushed or broken. 
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Figure 27. Chopping holes in an empty insecticide 
container, as this man is doing at a dump, is one 
safe way to make sure the container will not be 
reused. Also included now in the procedure for 
containers to be destroyed is punching a hole near 
the rim to provide for more complete drainage of 
the rinse before crushing. (USDA Photo) 

Combustible Containers are those which can 
be destroyed by burning. They are: paper bags, fiber 
drums, burlap bags, cloth bags, cardboard boxes, 
fiber boxes, and wooden boxes. 

Following are suggested procedures for safe 
disposal of empty combusti'ile containers. They are 
listed in order of preference, that is, the safest 
method listed first, etc. 

1. Burn the empty containers in a com- 
mercial incj/ierator as soon as possible 
after they have been emptied. 

2. Burn or bury the empty containers in a 
supervised public or private dump. Notify 
the supervisor of the disposal area of the 
nature of the containers so that necessary 
precautions may be taken. 

3. Burn the empty containers in an open 
fire at the site of use if such is permitted 
by local authorities. 

4. If unable to burn empty containers in 
any manner, thoroughly crush them and 
bury the pieces at least IB inches deep 
in an isolated area away from water 
supplies. 


The National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association rec- 
ommends this quick, easy 
procedure for draining and 
rinsing all single trip con- 
tainers. 


STOP 




Empty container into 
spray tank. Then drain 
in vertical position 
for 30 seconds. 


Add a measured amount 
of rinse water (or 
other dllutent) so 
container is 1/4 to 1/5 
full. For example, one 
quart in a one-gallon 
container. 


Rinse container 
thoroughly, pour into 
tank, and drain 30 sec. 
Repeat three tinr/es. 
Add enough fluid to 
bring lank up to level. 


Crush pesticide 
container imnnediately 
Sell as scrap for 
recycling or bury. 
Do not reuse. 
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Figure 28, Reduce hazards! Follow this rinse and 
drain procedure for insecticide containers. 
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Non-Combustible Containers are those made of 
glass, plastic, or metal. Non-combustible containers 
are divided into two categories: 

- small • those up to and including the five- 
gallon size 

~ large - those 15, 30, or 55 gallon metal 
containers. 


Following are procedures for disposal 
of small containers: 

1. It is important that all personnel 
engaged in the handling and decon- 
tamination of empty containers be 
aware of the poisonous hazards 
associated with this process. Pro- 
tective clothing should be worn, 
which would include gloves and 
footwear, freshly laundered cap 
and coveralls, and goggles or face 
mask. 

2. Carefully and completely wash the 
outside of the empty container 
with water. Rinse out the inside 
of the container with water, to 
which has been added household or 



Figure 29. Bury all containers 18 inches deep if 
other safe methods of disposal are unavailable. 


commercial detergent and caustic soda (lyi) in the following proportions: 

- less than 5*gallon, 1 pint water and 1 teaspoon of detergent 

- 5-gallon, 2 quarts water, 2 tablespoons of detergent and 1/2 cup caustic soda (lye). 

3. Bury the rinse solution at least 18 inches deep in an isolated area away from water supplies. 

4. Break glass containers completely, mutilate and puncture plastic containers, puncture and crush 
empty metal containers. 

5. Discard all of the pieces where they will be buried in a supervised public or private dump and notify 
?Jie supervisor of the nature of the material. If this is not possible, bury all of the pieces at least 18 
inches deep in an isolated area away from water supplies. 

Following are procedures for disposal of large containers: 

1. This type of container has an economic value and can become most hazardous if not handled pro- 
perly. 

2. Carefully wash the outside of the container with water and decontaminate the inside of the con- 
tainer. For 30-gallon drums use 3-gallons of water, Vi cup detergent and 1-pound of caustic soda 
(lye). For 55*gallon drums, use 5 gallons of water, 1 cup detergent and 2 pounds of naustic soda 
(lye). Protective clothing should be worn including gloves and footwear, freshly laundered cap and 
overalls, and goggles or face-shield. 

3. Tighten all bungs or other closures and transport to a professional drum reconditioner. The con- 
tainers will then be professionally reconditioned which will make them suitable for use for non-food 
products. 

4. if for some reason the drum reconditioner will not accept the containers, mutilate by puncturing or 
other means to prevent re-use. Bury in a supervised public or private dump, notifying the super- 
visor of the nature of the material. If impossible to dispose of in a public or private dump, bury 
at least 18 inches deep in an isolated area away from water supplies. 
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Figure 30. Insecticide and other pesticide containers 
often attract curious children. An adequate storage 
should prevent children and others from access to 
stored pesticides. (Extension Ser\^'ice, Iowa State Univer- 
sity) 


STORING INSECTICIDES 

Improper storage is one of the main 
causes of accidental deaths from insecticides. 
Adequate storage facilities should be pro- 
vided even though additional time, effort, 
and cost will be involved. It is well worth 
the effort when you consider the number of 
children and others that have died because 
of improper storage of insecticides and 
other pesticides. 

A new design may replace the tradi- 
tional skull and crossbones symbol on poi- 
sonous substances. Most poisonous sub- 
stances, including insecticides, are marked 
clearly enough to warn adults as to their 
hazards but often prove ineffective for 
children. Most children cannot interpret 
the label and often are attracted to the 
skull and crossbones symbol. 



% 
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Figure 31. A new symbol - "MR. YUK" - 
that has proven effective in keeping children 
from handling containers containing poi- 
sonous materials. 


Dr. Richard Moriarty of the Poison Information Center, at the Children's Hospital of Pittsburg, conducted 
tests of numerous designs to determine which was the least appealing to children. The symbol known as "Mr. 
Yuk" owes its name to one of the child participants. Explaining why he would not touch the container with the 
Day-Glo green face with protruding tongue, "It looks yukky." 

The following are some rules for storing insecticides and othur pesticides in the home or on the farmstead:* 

1. Purchase the minimum amount of insecticide needed for one season. 

2. Store insecticides, tightly closed, in the original container. Never store, transport, or leave in a food 
or drink container. 

3. See that all labels remain attached to the insecticide container. Keep an inventory and date containers 
^ as they are stored. Discard outdated and unidentified containers and materials. 



spared by Dr. Edward Stroube and Dr. Acle C. Waldron, Extension Specialists, The Ohio State University. 
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4. All insecticide storage rooms, cabinets, or sheds should le locked and all entrances to the storage area 
nfiarked clearly "Pesticides - Keep Out." 

5. Store in a dry, well ventilaged place, at temperatures above freezing, or water where such can become 
contaminated. 

6. Do not store pesticides with food, feed, seed, fertilizer, or watir where such can become con- 
taminated. 

7. Examine containers periodically for leaks and tears. Dispose of leaking and torn containers immedi- 
ately and clean up spillage. 

8. Take precautions of potential fire hazards. 
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VIM. COMMON TERMS USED IN INSECTICIDE WORK 

1. Absorption •• the entrance of a chemical into a plant or animal. 

/ 2. Acaricide •• a chemical used to kill mites (a close relative of insects). Also referred to as miticide. 

3. Active ingredients - the actual amount Oi' insecticide present in the formulation. 

4. Adsorption the binding of a chemical to the outside surface of small soil particles or to plant parts. 

5. Aerosol suspensions of a liquid or solid in air. 

6. Antidotes •• a remedy used to counteract the effects of a poison. 

7. Attractant a substance used to attract destructive insects. Usuaily used with a killing agent. 

8. Band application application as a band usually made over or beside a crop row. 

9. Basal application application as a band directed at the base of a plant. 

10. Biological control •• control of insects by means of living organisms like parasites, disease producing 
organisms and cropping practices such as fall plowing. 

11. Broadcast application •• application made uniformly over an entire field. 

12. Carrier •• inert material, such as dusts, clays^oils, water, and air, that provides for more uniform distribu- 
tion of the insecticide. ^ ^ 

13. Chemosterilant - a chemical used to sterilize insects, 

14. Chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticide - a synthetic compound that contains hydrogen, carbon and chlorine. 
They are persistent insecticides that kill insects mainly by contact action. They are insoluable in water and 
are decomposed by alkaline materials and high temperatures. Examples of chlorinated hydrocarbon insecti- 
cides are: DDT, aldrin, dieldrin, heptachlor, lindane, methoxychlor. 

15. Compatible chemicals - chemicals that can be mixed together and still maintain a satisfactory state without 
decreasing their effectiveness against the intended pests. 

16. Concentration - the amount of actual pesticide or active ingredient contained in a formulation or mixture. 

17. Dilutent" any material used to dilute an insecticide to the desired concentration. 

18. Dosage - the amount of insecticide to be applied on a given area, like an acre or per unit of water. 

19. Drift " movement of material outside the intended area during or shortly after application. 

20. Emulsifiable concentrate -- a liquid formulation containing a high amount of insecticide dissolved in a 
solution with an emulsifier, designed to be mixed with water before being used. 

21 . Emulsion - a mixture in which the insecticide in liquid form, as minute globules, is suspended in water. 

22. Formulation - in the form in which the insecticide is offered for sale to the user: as emulsifiable concen- 
trate, wettable powder, granule, dust, oil solution, etc. 

23. Fumigant -- a chemical which, as a gas, kills insects. 

24. Granules "^\oxmw\^^\on in which the insecticide is impregnated upon particles of some inert material. 

25. Hazard - the likelihood that a pesticide will cause harm when used as proposed . 

26. Insecticide -- a chemical used to kill insects. 

27. Label - a printed statement affixed to the insecticide container by the manufacturer listing the contents, 
directions for use, and precautions. An insecticide label must be approved and legistered by the EPA and 
the State Department of Agriculture. 

28. LCgjj " concentration required to kill 50 percent of a test animal population in a 24-hour period, often 
used on fish. 

29. LDgjj " amount of insecticide required to kill 50 percent of a test animal population (Lethal dose 50). 
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30. LVC " low volumn concentrate spraying by air or ground of an insecticide undiluted and in a very con- 
centrated liquid form. Dose usually from 2 to 16 fluid ounces per acre but always less than one-half 
gallon per acre. 

31. Mg/kg - used to express the amount of insecticide in milligrams per kilogram of animal body weight to 
produce a desired effect. 1,000,000 miligrams = 1 kilogram - 2.2 pounds 

32. l\lozz/e - a device for metering a spray solution. 

33. Organic phosphate insecticide " d synthetic compound derived from phosphoric acid. Organic phosphate 
Insecticides are primarily contact killers with relative short lasting effects. They are decomposed by water 
and high temperatures. Examples are: malathion, parathion, diazinon, etc. 

34. Orifice - a hole in nozzle tips are granular applicators through which the spray or granules flow. 

35. Pesticide - a chemical or mixture of chemicals used to kill any animal or plant considered as a pest. 

36. Phytotoxic - injurious or poisonous to plants. 

3?. Rate of application - similar to dosage but more inclusive. As an example: apply malathion at 1 pound 
actual ingredients per acre in 10 gallons of water. 

38. Repellent - a chemical used to repel, rather than kill, an insect. 

39. Residual - a characteristic of an insecticide to persist after application in amounts sufficient to kill pests 
for usually several days to several weeks or longer. 

40. Resistant species - insects that survive relatively high rates of an insecticide application. 

41 . Residue ■- amount of insecticide present after application. 

42. Solubility - the maximum amount of a liquid or solid that will dissolve in a liquid. 

43. Soluble powder - a powder formulation that dissolves and forms a solution in water. 

44. Surfactant - a material which reduces surface tension between two unlike materials such as oil and water. 
A spreader or wetting agent. 

45. Suspension - a mixture in which the insecticide, in a solid form composed of tiny particles, is suspended in 
water. 

46. Synergist - a chemical that, when mixed with an insecticide, increases its toxicity. The synergist may or may 
not have insecticidal properties of it?: own. 

47. Systemic insecticide - one absorbed by treating plants or animals and translocated via their circulatory 
system to most all tissues. 

48. Tolerance - the amount of insecticide deemed safe and permitted by law on an agricultural product. 

49. Toxicity - capacity of an insecticide to do harm. 

50. Toxin - a poison produced by a plant or animal. 

51 . Volatility the rate of evaporation of a chemical. 

52. Wettable powder - a powder formulation containing a wetting agent that causes the powder to form a 
suspension in water. 
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PREFACE 


The positive identification of our common crop and weed seeds is an ability 
that can be used by many people employed in agricultural occupations. To the farmer 
it is important since he will use seeds in producing crops. The ability of the farmer 
to identify harmful weed seeds can be of great benefit to him. People employed in a 
number of other agricultural occupations may also need a knowledge of seed identifi- 
cation. Such persons include seed processors and dealers, seed analysts, and other 
persons who deal with the production, processing, distribution, and iaw enforcement 
in regard to seed sales. 

All states have legal restrictions governing the sale and distribution of seeds. 
In regard to the seed law, weed seeds are classified as prohibited or primary noxious 
and secondary noxious. The amount permitted of these two classes of weed seeds, in 
seed offered for sale, is different. In this case, it seems important to be able to 
make identifications of the various harmful weed seeds. 

This publication was prepared primarily as a study reference for high school 
vocational agriculture students. A student exercise is provided for the purpose of 
organizing characteristics for each seed studied. 

Clarence R. Fridline 
Curriculum Materials Specialist 
Ohio Agricultural Education 
Curriculum Materials Service 
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GLOSSARY 

Since the following terms are commonly used in desciibing characteristics 
of weed and crop seeds, they should be understood and used as an aid in identification. 

1. AWN. . . A pointed bristle-like appendage. 

BEAK. . . An elongated tip. 

3. BRACT. . . A small leaf-like appendage, attached to the hull, usually scaly in 

appearance. 

4. BULB. . . A bud, often underground, with fleshy scales. 

5. HILUM. . . The scar of a seed, which was the point of attachment of the stalk. 

6. HULL. . . The outside covering of a seed. 

7. LENS SHAPED. . . Disked shaped, thick in the center and tapering to the edges. 

8. OBLONG. . . Longer tlian wide, the sides nearly or quite parallel, ends rounded. 

9. OVATE. . . Egg shaped, one end broader than the other. 

10. RACHILLA. . . A small stalk attached at the bottom of certain grass seeds. 

11. R AC HIS. . . That part of the stem where the seed is fastened. 

12. SPIKELET. . . The seed containing unit of the grass plants, it may contain 

several seeds or a sirigle seed. 

13. SPINE. . . A thorn-like structure. 

14. TUBERCLE. . . A small knob-like protruding structure. 
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SOME IDENTIFYING CHARACTERISTICS OF 
60 CROP AND WEED SEEDS 

Clarence R. Fridline 


CROP SEEDS 


I. GRAIN CROP SEEDS 

1. Barley Hordeum vulgare Linnaeus 

The shape is oval and ridged. 

It is light yellow to dull white in color 

Barley seed is about 1/2'' long and 3/16" wide. 

A winter annual or summer annual grain crop. 


2. Buckwheat Fagopyrum saggittatum Gillbert 

These seeds are three angled. 

Dull tan to dark brown in color. 

The seed coat is dull in appearance. 

The size is about l/4'\ 

An annual, short season grain crop, often 

used on poorly drained soils. 


3. Corn, dent Zea mays Linnaeus 

Color mostly yellow, may be white, and 
sometimes red. 

Seeds are smooth, wedge-shaped, flat, and 
dented. 

Seeds are about 5/8'^ long and 3/8" wide. 

Corn is one of the most important grains grown. 

4. Corn, pop Zea mays Linnaeus 

The color may be white, yellow or red. 
The seeds are smooth, oval shaped and pointed. 
Seeds are about 3/8" long and 3/16" wide. 
Popcorn is used as a confection. 
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5. Corn, sweet Zea mays Linnaeus 

Yellow or white colored when ripe, seeds are 
shriveled and sunken in appearance. 
Seeds are wedge-shaped, about 1/2'' long and 
3/8'^ wide. 

Sweet corn is used in the green stage (milk) 
for human consumption. 


6. Oats Avena sativa Linnaeus 

The color may be white, yellow or light gray. 
Seeds are oval shaped and smooth, ridged on 
back, with distinct veins. 
Tliey are about l/T' long and 3/16'^ wide. 
A winter or summer annual grain crop. 


7. Kye Secale cerSale Linnaeus 

The color is greenish brown. 

Seeds are elongated with a shallow crease. 

Seeds are 1/4" to 3/8" long and 3/16" wide. 

A winter annual used for green manure or 

grain. 


8. Sorghum Sorghum vulgare Pers. 

Grain sorghum seeds are white or red in 

color, with outer hulls absent. 

Sweet sorghum seeds are red or black, with 

a glossy outer hull. 

Shape is ovate or round. 

Seeds are about 1/8" in diameter. 

An annual used for forage or grain. 


9. Soybeans Glycine max Linnaeus 

Most varieties are yellow in color, some 
are brown or black. 

The hilum,(seed scar) may be the same color 
as the seed, or it may be black, gray, or 
brown. 

Seeds are rounded in shape. 

They are about 1/4" in diameter. 

A legume and an important aimual grain crop. 

At present it is less commonly used as a hay 

crop. Sometimes used as a green manure crop. 
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10. Wheat Triticium a^stiyum Linnaeus 


Light red U reddish brown color. 

Seeds are elongated, plump, with a shallow 

crease. 

Seeds are about 1/4'' long and 1/8'' wide. 
On one end of the seed is a sJ^ght pubescence 
which can be seen only by observing closely. 
An important winter annual grain crop. 


II. FORAGE CROP SEEDS 
Legumes 

11. Alfalfa Medic ago sativa Linnaeus 

Color will vary from ivory to light green. 
Shape will vary from kidney shaped to mitten 
shaped. 

Seeds are slightly lustrous. 
Size is about 1/16". 

A valuable perennial forage crop, used for 
both pasture and hay. 

12. Alsike clover Trifolium hybridum Linnaeus 

Color vdll vary from purple to dark green, 
to black. 

Shape varies from mitten to heart shaped. 
Seeds are slightly lustrous. 
Size is about 1/16". 

A short lived perennial forage crop of minor 
importance, used in wet areas. 

Annual Lespedezas 

13. Common lespedeza Lespedeza striata (Thunberg) 

With hulls attached which is commonly the way 
it is found, seeds are tan in color. 
They are shaped like a shield and are pointed 
at one end. 

Hulled seeds are dull red in color. 
Slightly longer than wide and rounded. 
They are about 1/16" in size; hulled seeds 
slightly smaller. 

An annual forage crop, adapted to low fertility 
and acid soils. 
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14. Korean Lespedeza Lespedeza stipulacea Maximowicz 
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With hulls attached, which is commonly the 
way it is found, seeds az^e gray -brown in 
color. 

They are blunt, not pointed like common 
lespedeza. 

Hulled seeds are maroon to black and lustrous. 
Hulled seeds are almost round and flat. 
They are about 1/16'^ in size, hulled seeds 
slightly smaller. 

An annual forage crop adapted to low fertility 
and acid soils. 



15. Birdsfoot Trefoil Lotus corniculatus Linnaeus 

Dark green to light brown in color. 
Ovate to slight mitten shaped; ends are 
rounded. 

Seeds are lustrous. 

They are about 1/16^^ in size. 

An important perennial forage crop. 



16. Crownvetch Coronilla varla Linnaeus 

Seeds are dark brown in color. 

Seeds are oblong shaped with rounded ends 

and slightly flattened. 

They are lustrous to dull in appearance. 

They are about 1/8^^ long and 1/32^' thick. 

A perennial crop used for reclamation purposes, 

roadside cover, and possibly pasture. 



17. Hairy vetch Vicia villosa Roth 

Seeds are dull black in color. 

Hilum marking is light colored and is long 

and narrow. 

Seeds are spherical shaped. 

Seeds of hairy vetch may be confix 3ed with 

the seeds of wild mustard and rape; hairy vetch 

seeds are 3 to 4 times larger than rape (rape 

seeds are larger than mustard) Hairy vetch 

seeds are about 1/8'' in diameter. 

A winter annual used as a cover crop or green 

manure. The seeds of hairy vetch are very 

difficult to remove from wheat seed and in 

this situation becomes a weed. 



18. Red clover Trifolium pratense Linnaeus 


Seeds are mitten shaped and heart shaped. 
Color varies from yellow to slight greenish 
to purple. 
Seeds are lustrous. 

They are larger than the seeds of white or 
alsike clover. 

They are about 1/16'^ in size. 
An important biennial or short lived perennial 
forage crop, used mainly for hay. 

19. Sweetclover Melilotus alba (White) Desrousseaux 

Melilotus officinalis (yellow) (Linnaeus) Lamarck 


Unhullad: The hull of sweetclover is gray to 
tan in color. It is net veined and pointed on 
one end. 

Hulled: Seeds are mitten shaped. 

They are light ivory to greenish colored and 

lustrous. 

It is 1/16*^ in size. 

An annual or biennial used mainly as green 



manure. 

20. WTiite clover Trifolium repens Linnaeus 

Seeds are mitten shaped to heart shaped. 
The color varies from yellow to orange. 
Seeds are lustrous. 
The size is about l/32'^ 

A perennial crop of value as a pasture. White 
clover is considered by some people as a weed 
in lawns. 


GRASS CROP SEEDS 

21. Bluegrass 

Canada bluegrass Poa compressa Linnaeus 
Kentucky bluegrass Poa pratensis Linnaeus 

Seeds elongated, broadest at center, with a 

triangular cross-section and a slender rachilla. 

They have a distinct ridge on each side. 

Light brown color and dull. 

They are about 1/16'^ in size. 

Kentucky and Canada bluegrass seeds are the 

same in appearance. 

Canada bluegrass is a perennial pasture crop 
of minor importance. 

Kentucky bluegrass is a perennial pasture and 
lawn crop of major importance. 
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Bromegrass Bromus inermis Leysser 

Seeds elongated, flattened, having a chaffy 
appearance, with a slender rachilla. 
The color is light brown with darker streaks. 
The size is Joout 1/4^^ to 3/8" in length. 
An important perennial fora£;e crop. 


23. Orchardgrass Dactylis glomerata Linnaeus 

Seeds are slender, and the back of seed is 

curved with a curved awn. 

Seeds light yellow to gray -yellow in color. 

The size is about 1/4'^ in length. 

An important perennial grass used for pasture 

and hay. 


24. Redtop Agrostis alba Linnaeus 

Seeds are pointed on one end and blunt on the 
other. 

The color is light tan to light gray and they 
have a silvery appearance. 

The size is about 1/32" being one of the smallest 
of the grass seeds. 

A perennial plant widely distributed, found in 
lawn, pastures, and roadsides. 

25. Ryegrass 

Annual Lolium inuUiflpru^^ Lamarck 
Perennial Lolium perenne Linnaeus 

Upper third of seed is flattened and the rachilla 
is short, thick and wedge-shaped. 
The color is light tan. 

Annual has the same characteristics except it 
has an awn. 

The size is about 3/16'' in length. 

A short lived perennial or annual used as a 

cover crop and in lawns. 

26. Sudangrass Sorghum sudanense (Piper) Stapf 

Seeds are rounded at base and pointed at the 
other end. 

The rachilla is short, about 1/4^' to 1/2" the 
length of the seed, and has a ragged break 
appearance at the end. 

The color varies from yellow, pink or dark 
red, with a very lustrous appearance. 
The size is about 1/4" to 3/8" in length. 
An annual forage crop of major Importance. 



27. Tall Fescue Festucia arundinacea Linnaeus 

An elongated seed, and the rachilla is cylindrical, 

slender with a knob on the end. 

The color is light tan. 

The size is about 1/4" in length. 

A perennial used as a cover in heavily trampled 

areas, and in sod waterways; also used for 

spring, fall, and winter pasture. 

28. Timothy Phleum pratense Linnaeus 

Seeds are ahnost football shaped. 
The outer hulls are white to ivory with a 
lustrous appearance; the inner hills are tan 
to gray in color. 

The size is about 1/16'^ in length. 

A perennial forage crop used mainly for hay. 


OTHER CROPS 

29. Rape Brassica rapa Linnaeus 

Seeds spherical shaped. 

The color is dark brown to black (usually 

black) 

The size is 1/16*' in diameter, they are about 

2 to 3 times larger than mustard and 3 to 4 

times smaller than hairy vetch. 

They have a dull lustrous appearance. 

An annual used as a pasture crop. 


WEED SEEDS 


NOXIOUS WEED SEEDS 
Prohibited or Primary Noxious Weed Seeds 
30. Canada thistle Cirsium arvense (Linnaeus) Scopol 
Seeds are banana shaped. 

At the apex are cup shaped with a tubercle in the 
center. 

The color is light to dark brown and they have 
a slight lustre. 

A perennial, primary noxious weed, very 
widely distributed. Seeds found in most all 
crops; difficult to remove from clover, alfalfa, 
and timothy seed . 
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31. Field bindweed Coiwolvulus arvensis T.innaeus 

One side of the seed is flattened and two sides 

are rounded, which gives the seeds a shape 

similar to an orange section. 

The seeds are dark brownish gray. 

The seed coat Is dull with a roughened appearance. 

The size is about l/8^^ 

A perennial primary noxious weed widely dis- 
tributed. 

32. Johnsongrass Sorghum halepense (Linnaeus) Pers. 

Seeds are rounded at base and pointed at other 
end. 

It has an awn that is easily broken. 

The rachilla extends almost 3/4 the length of 

the seed and is club shaped at the end. 

The color is black to ivory and is lustrous. 

The size is about l/&^ in length. 

A perennial, primary noxious weed widely 

distributed. Seeds difficult to cloan from wheat 

and oats. 

33. Quackgrass /-igropyron repens (Linnaeus) Beauvois 

Seeds are elongated, flattened and have a short 
awn that is easily broken. 
Seeds of quackgrass may remain attached to 
the rachis and thus will be in a spikelet. 
The color is light tan. 
The size is about 5/16^' in length. 
A perennial, primary noxious weed widely 
distributed. Seeds may be difficult to clean 
from oats, orchard grass, ryegrass and fescue. 

Secondary Noxious Weed Seeds 

34. Buckhorn plantain Plantago lanceolata Linnaeus 

Seeds are oblong and boat shaped. 
The color is light brown to dark brown with a 
dark spot at the bottom of the indentation. 
Seeds are lustrous in appearance. 
The size is about 1/16^' in length. 
A perennial, secondary noxious weed found in 
lawns and hay fields. The seed is difficult to 
clean from forage crop seeds of red clover aad 
timothy . 

35. Corn-cockle Agrostemma githago Linnaeus 

Triangular to irregular shaped seeds and rounded 
on the back 

The color is black with a rough seed coat. 
The size is about^l/S'^ in length. 
A winter annual, secondary noxious weed. 
The seed is difficult to clean from wheat seed. 



36. Curly dock Rumex crispus Linnaeus 


The seeds are three -angled and sharp edged. 

When the hull is attached, the seed is surrounded 

by three heart shaped bracts. 

The color is bright brown, hulled seeds have a 

lustrous appearance. 

The size is about 

A perennial secondary noxious weed, widely 
distributed, a problem in oats fields and new 
established hay fields. 


37. Red sorrel Rumex acetosella Linnaeus 
Three angled seeds. 

The color is reddish-brown with a dull, scaly 
appearance. If the seed covering is removed 
they are lustrous in appearance. 
The size is about l/32'\ 

A perennial, secondary noxious weed found in 
low fertility, acid soils of pastures. Seed is 
difficult to clean from timothy and clover seed, 

38. Wild garlic Allium vineale Linnaeus 

Wild garlic produces aerial bulblets, flat on 
one side. 

The color is pearly white to pinkish-tan. 
They are about 1/4*^ long, about the same size 
as a wheat kernel. 

39. Wild onion Allium canadense Linnaeus 

Wild onion bulblets are larger than wild garlic 
and flat on one side. 

Crushed bublets reveal a black seed, flat on 
one side, about in diameter. 

Both wild onion and wild garlic are perennial, secondary 
noxious weeds widely distributed; a particular problem 
in wheat, oats, and pasture fields. 

The bulblets are almost impossible to clean from wheat 
and oats seeds. 


Numbe 
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VL COMMON WEED SEEDS 

40. Bariiyardgrass Echinochloa crusgalli (Linnaeus) Beauvois 

The seeds have a rounded back and flat bottom. 
If the outer hull is removed the seeds are hard 
shiny and smooth. 

The outer hulls of the seed are papery and 

frequently are covered with bristles. Thay are 

often tipped with an awn. 

The color will vary from tan to brown. 

They are about 3/16'' long. 

An annual problem weed in cultivated areas. 



41. Cheat (chess) B romus secalinus Linnaeus 

The seeds are deep boat-shaped with enrolled 
margins. 

The seeds are normally awnless; if the awn 

is present, it is 1/8" to 1/4" in length. 

The color is yellow-gray. 

They are about 3/8" in length, 

A winter annual weed often found in wheat fields, 

along roadsides and field borders. Seed is 

difficult to clean from wheat, 

42. Chicory Chichorium intybus Linnaeus 

These seeds are narrow and wedge-shaped; 
they are flat at one end, rounded at the other, 
and are 4 to 5 angled. 

The color varies from light tan to dark brovm. 
They are about 1/16" in length. 
A perennial weed usually found along roadsides, 
waste land and other uncultivated areas. 




43. Common plantain Plantago major Linnaeus 

These seeds are angular shaped; often rounded 

on one side and angular on the other. 

The color is deep brown to black, with a white 

marking in the center. 

They are about 1/16" in length. 

A perennial problem weed in lawns and hay 

fields. Seed is difficult to clean from timothy 

and clover seed. 
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44. Common ragweed Ambrosia artemisilfolia Linnaeus 

These seeds are roughly ovate at the broader 
end, with several short spines and a thicker 
central spine. They have blunt longitudinal 
ridges. 

The color is light brown. 
They are about 1/8^' in length. 
An annual weed widely distributed. 

45. Dodder (field) Cuscuta campestris Yunck 

The shape is globular or angular, with one or 
more flat surfaces. 

The color is gray to grayish-yellow with a 
roughened seed coat. 
They are about 1/32" in diameter. 
An annual parasitic plant found mainly on 
legume plants, but it may be found on many 
other broadleaved plants. The seeds of dodder 
are very difficult to clean from those of clover 
and alfalfa. 
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46. Field Peppergrass Lepidium campestre (Linnaeus) Brown, 


These seed are football shaped, more pointed 
on one end than the other, and they have a 
roughened seed coat. 

The color is reddish brown to dark brown. 
They are about 1/16" in length. 
An annual weed found mainly in uncultivated 
areas. Seed is difficult to clean from clover 
and timothy seed. 



Foxtails 
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47. Green Foxtail Setaria viridis (Linnaeus) Beauvois 

Seeds are football shaped, slightly ridged and 

are more pointed on one end than the other^ 

If the hull is present it covers the entire seed. 

The color is gray to grayish green and they 

have a dull appearance. 

The seed are about 1/16" long. 

An annual serious problem weed in cultivated 

areas. 

48. Yellow Foxtail Setaria glauca (Linnaeus) Beauvous 

The shape is oval, plane on one side and convex 
on the other. 

The outer papery hull on the back covers only 

the lower half of the seed. 

The color is yellow to light brown. 

They are about 1/8" in length, being the largest 
of tne foxtail seeds. 

An annual serious problem weed in cultivated 
areas. 
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49. 


Giant Foxtail Setaria faberii Herrmann 


These seeds are similar in shape to those of 

green ioxtail, except if the hull is present it 

covers about 4/5 of the seed. 

The color is gray to grayish-green with a dull 

8.ppearance. 

They are about 3/16'* in length. 

An annual serious problem weed in cultivated 

areas. 

50. Giant ragweed Ambrosia trifida Linnaeus 

These seeds have a woody like hull, blunt 

ridges and several thick, blunt spines at one 

end with a central conspicuous beak. 

The color is light gray to tan. 

The length is about 5/16". 

An annual problem weed of wide distribution. 

Seed may be difficult to clean from soybean 

seed. 

51. Jimsonweed Datura stramonium Linnaeus 

They are kidney shaped to irregular shaped, 
flattened, and the seed coat is rough being 
covered with small pits. 
The color is usually black but may be gray. 
The length is about 1/4". 
An annual weed, widely distributed, usually 
found on fertile soil. A special problem in 
soybean fields. It can be poisonous to live- 
stock. 

52. Lambsquarter Chcnopodium album Linnaeus 

These seeds are double convex (lens) shaped, 
with notched margin. 

The hulled seeds glossy to dull black; frequently 
they will have a light green hull attached. 
They are about 1/16" in diameter. 
An annual weed found in cultivated areas. 


53. Redroot pig\veed Amaranthus retroflexus Linnaeus 

These seeds are elliptical shaped and double 
convex (lens) shaped with a slight notch at one 
end. 

The color is jet black and very glossy. 
They are about 1/32" in diameter. 
An annual weed widely distributed. 
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SmartAveeds 

54. Ladysthumb Polygonum persicari Linnaeus 

These seeds are almost round, iiattened with 
a point on one end. 

The color is shiny black. Numbers 54 and 55. 

Some seeds may have a gray to tan chaffy hull 
attached. 

They are about 1/8*' in diameter. 
An annual weed widely distributed but a particu-- 
lar problem in corn and soybean fields. 

55. Pennsylvania Polygonum pensylvanicum Linnaeus 

The shape and color of these seeds is the same 
as ladysthumb. 

The size may be twice as large as for ladysthumb. 
An annual weed widely distributed but a particu- 
lar problem in corn and soybean fields. 




56. Velvetleaf Abutilon theophrasti Miller 

These seeds are flat and heart-shaped. 
The color is a mottled grayish-brown. 
They are about 1/8'' in diameter. 
An annual weed found in cultivated areas, 
particularly corn and soybean fields. 


57. Wild buckwheat Polygonum convolvulus Linnaeus 


The shape is three angled. 

The color is a lustrous black and are sometimes 

covered with a dull brown hull. 

The size is about 3/16" in length. 

An annual weed widely distributed but a 

particular problem in cultivated fields. 


58. Wild carrot Daucus carota Linnaeus 


These seeds are oblong, flattened and with four 

rows of hooked spines extending from end to end. 

They are straw colored. 

They are about 1/16" in length. 

A biennial weed widely distributed but found 

mostly in uncultivated areas. 
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Wild Mustard Bras sic a kaber (De CandoIIe) Wheeler 


Seeds are spherical shaped, with a slight 
depression at the hilum. 

The color varies from black, to g: ay-black to 
reddish brown. 

They are about 1/32" in diameter, being 2 to 
3 times smaller than rape seeds with which 
they may be confused. 

An annual weed widely distributed. Broken pod 
sections containing seed may be difficult to 
clean from oats seed. 


Yellow rocket Barbarea vulgaris Brown, R. 

The shape is oval to oblong and notched at one 
end. 

The color varies from tan to grayish-brown. 
The size is about 1/32". 

A winter annual weed mostly a problem in hay 
fields. 
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FOREWORD 


The color slide series ''Tlic Inside Story of Madam Brood Sow'' was first 
produced by the Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Missouri as an educational film 
strip. The Ralston I^rina Company discontinued the filn^ Strip. Permission was 
granted to The Ohio Agricultural Education Curriculum Materials Service to use 
selected parts of the film strip. 

Herbert \V. Barnes, Swine Extension Specialists, The Ohio State University, 
selected the original "Inside Story of Madam Brood Sow'* slides to be used in the 
new series. In addition, slides 3, 4, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 22 were provided by 
the Ohio Agricultural Research -^nd I>evelopment Center. Mr. Barnes also prepared 
the script which accompanies t ; slide series. 

'^The Inside Story of Madam Brood Sow*- provides a pictorial account of 
what happens in the brood sow during the gestation period. The slide series should be 
used with the Livestock Breeding student reference book and the Livestock Breeding 
Transparency Series developed by Roger D. Roediger which are available from ^he 
same source as this slide series. 

Harlan E. Ridenour, Director 
Ohio Agricultural Education 
Curriculum Materials Service 
Room 201, 2120 Fyffe Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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Tlie Ohio Agricultural Education 
Curriculum Materials Service 
and Herbert W. Barnes, 
Swine Extension Specialist, 
The Ohio State University 
With Selected Illustrations Pro\rLded By 
The Ralston Purina Company Presents 

This set of slides was first produced by Ralston Purina 
Company and is now revised by the addition of slides made 
at the Ohio Agricultural Research and Development Center. 


The ability of the sow to have numbers of pigs, and to do it 
in approximately 114 days, is one of the greatest factors 
in making hog production profitable. These pictures are 
to help you understand this great ability and a few of the 
things that influence this intricate process. 


This sow shows signs that she is about to farrow the full 
udder, the swollen vulva, the relaxed muscles in the rump, 
and her apparent restlessness and anxiety tell us she is 
about to: 


Lie down and ^' shell out" pigs. 


These sows, however, were bred, then sacrificed at various 
intervals after breeding to show us how the litter is developed. 


Here is one slaughtered about one month after breeding. 
Cutting away the abdominal wall we see the intestines and 
some of the internal organs of the sow. For this picture, 
the intestines have been pulled forward by the cords tied 
to the sows legs to expose the uterus, that mass of folds to 
the extreme right in the back part of the abdominal cavity. 
The uterus is the place where the pigs are conceived, where 
they grow and develop during this 114 day period. 

Here we see the uterus more clearly, after the intestines and 
other organs have been removed. 


2 
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Let's lilt this pig making machine outside the factory for a 
closer look at it's various parts. The tube extending to the 
right is the vagina thru which at farrowing time the pigs 
will be sent out into the world. The large muscle extending 
from tlie vagina into the center of the folds of the uterus is 
known as the broad ligament. This ligament not only holds 
the uterus in place but is filled with blood vessels conveying 
food from the blood stream to nourish the growing pig embryos. 
The ovaries are indicated by the arrows. Here the ova, or 
eggs, mature before moving out into the uterus for conception. 

But let^s see what has been happening inside the machine 
during the first 30 days. In the upper and lower parts of 
this picture, two of folds - or compartments - of the uterus 
have been opened. In each of these folds is a mass of gelatin 
like substance. Lo the center of that mass is a tiny embryo 
pig, just a gelatin like body itself. 

Coming up closer and pulling away much of the other covering 
we get a good look at the 30 day embryo pig. At this stage 
it looks much like the embryo of a chicken, or human. 


Now, let's go back and take a close look at the ovary. This 
is the lumpy structure in the center of the screen. The 
larger lumps are caused by the corpus luteum that forms 
in the follicle after a mature egg is shed from the follicle 
at the Lime of heat. The smaller areas that look something 
like water blisters are follicles from which eggs would have 
come in tlie next heat period, had she nv)t gotten pregnant 
first. 

The crooked tube that leads from the ovary to the horn of 
the uterus is the oviduct, or Fallopian tube. The egg is 
fertilized while in this tube, then migrates into the uterus 
about, 48 hours later, where it implants and begins to grow. 

The embyro pig at this stage is protected by fetal membranes 
and fluids. He will eventually grov/ large enough to fill this 
sack. 


If we carefully lift him out of natures "plastic bag" at this 
point we can see how^ tissue differentiation is growing various 
structures and organs at this very early age. At this time 
the largest organ in the pig is the kidney, located along the 
backbone. 
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14* Unfortunately, at this time not all of the embryos are living. 
Here axe two dead ones, partially resorbed. It is estimated 
that 30-35 percent of the embryos die in the first month 
after breeding. Not all the causes of this are known. Some 
of the known causes of early embryo mortality are: 


Disease that cause the sow to have an abnormal body tem- 
perature. Heat stress on the sow caused by hot weather, 
with no relief from the heat provided by the manager. 

Over feeding the sow during pregnancy. 

15. When things do go well, it api^ears that nature has given the 
sow a great capacity to reproduce. This 16 pig litter, all 
normal were taken from a first-litter Duroc gilt 25 days 
after breeding. A petri dish holds them all. 

16. Our next stop on our trip through this pig factory is at 
60 days. During the second thirty days the folds of the 
uterus have increased greatly inside, indicating fast growth 
of the pig embryos. Here again we have cut through the 
*nuscle walls of the folds or compartments of the uterus, 
one at the top and one at the bottom of the picture. This 

15 inch ruler gives an indication of the enlarged size of the 
uterxis. Note the enlargement of the blood vessels as the 
job of supplying food to the pigs becomes greater. 

17. Let's get up closer for a better look at one of these pigs. 
What just 30 days before was a soft gelatin like mass has 
now assumed a definite shape and a firmer substance — 
snout, ears, legs, and even the tail may be clearly seen. 
While the possibility of resorbtion of a body of this size 
and substance is less likely than at 30 days, the danger of 
death is still great. This pig needs a constant flow of the 
right kind and quality of nutrients to build muscle, hide 
and tissue of all kinds. Vitamins cannot be stored in the 
sow's body. She must get them in her feed from day to day. 

18. After 60 days the pig is still a long way from being born 
alive, strong, and healthy. With only 54 days to go, this 
embryo measures only about 4 l/2 inches in length, 



19. 


20. 


but he has come a long way in the last 30 days as this com- 
parison with the 30 day embryo shows. 


Here at 90 days, the uterus is fuller and heavier, and 
occupies larger part of the sows abdominal cavity. Since 
the other organs don't grow smaU. r, the abdominal muscles 
have to stretch to contain their load. 
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21. This close up of the 90 day old embryo shows continued 
development of ears, eyes, snout, and legs. The ever 
increasing job of feeding this youngster is seen in the mass 
of blood vessels. The bright red arteries carrying blood 
from the heart and the bluish veins taking the blood back to 
the heart for another load of food and oxygen. 

22. A comparison of the size of tLe embryo pigs at 25, 59, and 
94 days after conception reminds us of how the rate of 
growth is accelerated as farrowing time approaches. 



23. Now, at 110 days, about one week to go, it is easy to make 
out the shapes of the pigs contained in the horns of the 
uterus. It appears that one "eager beaver" already has his 
nose at the opening of the birth canal, waiting for the signal 
to go. 

24. Just two to four days before farrowing time the only hair 
visible on the embryo is £*round the snout — the feet and 
mouth are not yet fully formed. This illustrates the impor- 
tant fact that growth and development of the embryo pig 
continues right up to the very hour the pigs are farrowed. 
The job of Madam Brood Sow never stops. 



Two days later and our trip is finished. Madam Brood Sow 
has farrowed 12 big strong husky pigs. Yes, it is a tre- 
mendous job that Mother Nature has given Madam Brood 
Sow and while performing that big task she must also keep 
her own body in good condition and fill her udders with 
enough milk to nurse those pigs thrcxigh the weaning. 



26. THE END. Or is it? This lesson has described reproduction 
as it occurs within the sow. It has indicated some problems 
that may influence the number of embryos that live. Other 
questions that you might try to answer: 

a. What influences the number of eggs that are available 


to be fertilized by the sperm? 

b. What might influence the percentage of the available 
eggs that do become fertilized? 

c. WTiat regulates the heat periods, or estrus? 

d. WTiat is the appropriate age to breed the gilt? 

e. What is the appropriate age to begin using the bear? 
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What is the ideal time during estrus to inseminate the 
gilt or sow? 


Natuz^e — and Madam Brood Sow — are wonderful. But there's 
much that we must do as managers and herdsmen to permit 
nature and brood sows to do their best. 

The answ^ers to the questions on the preceeding page may be 
obtained by studying the book Livestock Breeding and the 
Livestock Breeding Transparency Series which is available 
from the Oliio Agricultural Education Curriculum Materials 
Service- 
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FOREWORD 


The slide series "Tillage Systems for Corn^^ is designed to prevent basic 
information about tillage practices for raising corn. Tillage is one of the most 
costly and time consuming operations involved in the raising of corn. There is a 
need to keep the cost of raising corn to a minimum. Also those tillage operations 
which affect the time of planting corn are critical since planting after the optimum 
date reduces the potential yield. 

Ohio has many different soil types and each reacts differently to tillage 
operations. In this slide series the soil types that react similarly to the various 
tillage operations have been grouped together. The data presented has been taken 
from research conducted by the Department of Agronomy and the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology at The Ohio State University. 

The effect of various tillage methods in each of the groups of similar soil 
types is presented in terms of corn yields and cost of production. 

The slide series does not present answers. It does present information 
about the effect of different tillage systems and their costs upon the different types 
of soil commonly found in Ohio. This information may be ui?ed as a basis for the 
student to draw his own conclusions for a given soil type under the specific weather 
conditions for the season being considered. 

Data for slides showing machinery costs and time required for different 
tillage operations was obtained from Ohio Farm Management Handbook , The Ohio 
Agricultural Extension Service, The Ohio State University. 

Data for slides showing yield results from tillage research was obtained 
from The Department of Agronomy, The Ohio State University. 

Data for slides showing losses from erosion and amount of water run off 
was obtained from The Department of Agronomy, The Ohio Agricultural Research 
and Development Center, The Ohio State University, and from the North Appalachian 
Hydrological Research. 

James E. Dougan, Director 
Agricultural Education Service 
State Department of Education 

Harlan E. Ridenour, Director 
Ohio Agricultural Education 
Curriculum Materials Service 
The Ohio State University 
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1- TILLAGE SYSTEMS FOR CORN 

Clarence R, Fridline, Curriculum Materials Consultant 

and 

Samuel W, Bone, Extension Agronomy 
The Ohio State Univerfc;ity 
for 

Ohio Agricultural Education 
Curriculum Materials Service 


2, The tillage system used should provide for the best possible 
use of natural resources, which would include sunlight, 
rainfall, temperature and the soil and its properties. 


3. The main purpose of tillage is to prepare a seedbed and 
provide the best possible plant growth environment. To 
germinate, corn seeds need a soil that is warm, moist, 
and well supplied with air. It should only be tilled enough 
to give cont9,ct between the seed and the soil. Only fivo 
percent of the corn plant's lifetime is involved with ger- 
mination, yet this stage of growth is very vital, and has 
much to do with securing the desired plant population, 

4. Tillage should improve or preserve the soil tilth. Tilth is 
commonly defined as the physical condition of the soil in 
relation to plant growth, A soil with good tilth has durable 
coarse particles to allow for aeration and water infiltration, 
but enough fine particles to surround the seed to provide 
moisture. 


5. Corn will germinate at a temperature of about SS^F, How- 
ever, it will germinate more quickly at higher temperatures. 
Tillage has a warming effect on the soil, especially wet 
soils. 


6. From rather limited studies conducted in Ohio, there is a 
fairly close relationship between air temperature and soil 
temperature. 
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S oil Properties . Soils vary considerably in their capacity 
to produce good corn plant growth, and all soils do not 
respond the same to different tillage practices. 


How rapidly or slowly water and air moves within a soil is 
determined mostly by two items — Texture and Structure. 
Texture refers to the size of the individual soil particles, 
and stmcture refers to how they are arranged. Many soils 
have a gray or yellow material (mottling) in the sub-soil 
(right). This gray-yellow mottling indicates slow water 
movement. The depth at which this mottling occurs deter- 
mines how well or how poorly the natural drainage is in a 
soil. The soil on the left shows good internal drainage. 

Desirable surface soil structures are those that permit 
rapid water penetration, such as crumb and granular. 
Platy structures slow up water penetration. Rate of water 
movement is usually faster in blocky structure. Columnar, 
prismatic, or larger units of structure restrict water 
movement. 

Working a soil too wet or overworking it is a threat to the 
soil structure and plant growth. The development of a 
compact layer below the cultivated soil layer may limit 
growth. 


The soil on the left has a granular appearance, that on the 
right has been packed by over tillage. 


Low corn plant population resulting from over cillage and 
poor soil structure. 


Excess soil moisture, or the saturation point as shown (right 
C) prevents the soil from warming, as air is excluded. For 
effective tillage this must be improved by artificial drainage. 
The water held by the soil particles is capillary water, and 
if the water plants use. ITie water not held by the soil par- 
ticles will move downward in the soil. How rapidly this 
happens depends on the soil structure. As the capillary 
water is used by the plants or evaporates from the soil, and 
is not replaced, the soil reaches the wilting point (left A). 
The thin film of water on soil particles, known as hygroscopic 
water, is tightly attached and cannot be used by plants. A 
soil with moisture at 50 percent of field capacity (center B) is 
suitable for tillage. 
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14. The field capacity and wilting point are shown for several 

soil textures. Notice a one foot depth of a sand texture will 
hold . 8 inch of available water. A loam texture holds 2. 0 
inches of water or 2 1/2 times that of the sand texture. 


15. A look at the water cycle (hydrologic cycle) shows how 

water becomes a natural resource for us to use. Examine 
the chart and determine how water may be lost through 
mis-management. The water cycle is an ever continuing 
process. The amount of precipitation varies slightly from 
year to year, but the average is about 36 inches per year 
in Ohio. 


16. Between 17 and 20 inches of the annual precipitation occurs 
from April through August. This varies slightly in different 
areas of the state. It is estimated that to produce 150 
bushels of corn per acre 22 to 24 inches of rainfall is 
needed or about 450, 000 gallons per acre. 




WATER MAN«B(M(NT 


17. The amount of rainfall by months and weeks from April to 
September in five different locations in Ohio have different 
distribution patterns* Does the amount of rainfall in your 
area coincide with the water needs of corn? 


18. Over one-third of the water needs of corn takes place from 
tasseling to late dough state. Refer back to slide 17. Will 
earlier planting bring the water needs of corn, and higher 
rainfall periods more in line? 


19. Careful water management becomes increasingly important 
as we attempt for higher yield goals. Two important items 
appear, the amount of water lost as runoff, and the amount 
of water held in the root zone area of the soil. 


£pr» i 20. Tlie question arises, "When is the Best Time to Plant Corn?" 
rP K-3^« . This will vary according to where you are located in the 

^f^-^fW'-***^ state. 

• = ;/:r.:*.;.V'.;' *• 21. As the chart shows, planting should be done in northern Ohio 

. — between ^ril 20 and May 10. Moving from north to south, 

the season in April and May is about one day earlier for 
each 10 miles. Therefore, in southern Ohio the planting 
Q ' ^- . dates would be April 10 to May 1. 
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Yield losses from a delay in planting can be from 1 to 2 
bushels a day, for each day past the optimum date. On 
large acreages this loss in dollars could be staggering. 


23. Weather is an important factor in the amount of time avail- 
able to prepare and plant land for corn. The larger the 
acreage the more important it becomes. 


24. Under the best possible weather conditions with good drainage 
on sod land twenty five days were available for tillage. For 
the worst weather conditions on stalk land with poor drainage 
only four da^^s were available. On the avers^e ten to twenty 
days were available for tillage depending upon soil drainage 
and soil cover. A ten hour day would give, for twenty days, 
two hundred hours time in the spring before May tenth for 
preparing and planting land for corn. 


25. Selection of the tillage practices to use is an individual 
problem, and may be based on the items as shown. 


26. For your owm corn growing situation at home plan the tillage 
system you will use, by using the form as shown. Slides 27 
and 28 will provide you with the information you will need 
to complete the inventory. 


27. You may determine average amounts for the cost and time 
required for each tillage operation. 


lUCtlN COSTS *f •OU. .10 ft , 


28. You may determine average tractor costs per hour (10 year 
life) not including man labor. 


Ml *«a nr w*tm>»» (ttll' 
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29. With many corn growers several questions need answering. 
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30. Different tillage systems are under study at various locations 
in the state on different soil types. Each of the major soil 
types of Ohio are illustrated in this slide series. You may 
wish to use only those soil types similar to the ones in your 
area. To determine the soil types that are similar, refer 
to the soils section of the current issue of the Ohio Agronomy 
Guide. 


31. Location of Crosby silt loam. 


32. Crosby soils are poorly drained, are medium-textured and 
are average to below average in fertility, when compared 
with other soils of the area. 


33. The tillage system used had very little effect on yield, on 
continuous corn, or com, oats, and hay sequence. The 
biggest difference is shown in comparing no tillage at 
116 bu. per acre with spring plow, disc, plant, and culti- 
vate at 125 bu. per acre on a corn-soybean rotation. 
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34. Location of Brookston silty clay loam. 



35. The biggest problem with Brookston soil is the poor natural 
drainage, and this could be a problem in getting early spring 
tillage done during some years. 


36. Tillage systems involving fall-winter or spring plowing 
shows the highest yields. As tillage is decreased yield 
seem to decrease also. 
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37. Soil tillage using the rotary tillage method. 



Action of rotary tillage on tlie soil. 


39, Tillage using the chisel plow. I of the crii*^jl plow and 
the field cultivator may be ver\ ^$4inito. Notice fertilizer 
(anhydrous ammonia) being applied as the seed bed is being 
prepared. 



Location of Hoytville clay and Toledo clay. 


41. Characteristics of Hoytville clay. Toledo is very similar. 

Both are high in fertility, but drainage is the biggest prisiblem. 


42. Most of the soils in this area are fall cr winter plowed due 

to the problem of getting plowing done in the spring. Poorest 
yields are shown irom late planted situations. 
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43. Tillage research on Toledo clay indicate no particular dif- 
difference in yields from the three tillage systems used. 
However, no tillage seems to depress yields over a 4 or 
5 year period on continuous corn. 


44. 


Fall or winter plowed Hoytville clay. Fall or winter plowing 
reduces the amount of time needed in the spring to have soil 
ready to plant. 
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45. Rainy spring weather delays plowing, and in desperation the 
soil may be plowed too wet. This causes many problems 
in getting satisfactory soil tilth, which may involve several 
discings to break up the clods as shown here. 


46. Location of Rossmoyne silt loam. 


47. The problems that may occur on Rossmoyne soil and soils 
similar to it are lack of water infiltration and accelerated 
erosion. 


48. Yields from no tillage systems, with residue^ compare 
favorably with plowing, discing, field cultivating and 
rotary tillage. 


' 49. Location of Canfield and Wooster silt loam. 


50. Erosion and water loss may be the most serious problem 
on Wooster and Canfield soils. 


51. Yield results from tillage systems research on Wooster and 

Canfield soils shows no tillage is practical only when adequate 
soil cover as mulch or residue is used. As residue cover is 
reduced, tillage must be increased to maintain high yields. 


52. Location of Wells ton silt loam. 
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With Wellston and soils closely related, erosion is the 
biggest problem. Soils Involved in this research in addition 
to Wellston are Keene anc? Gilpin. 
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54. Very significant yield increases are noted for no tillage on 
these soils. 



55. Close-up view of fluted coulter used on some no tillage 
planters. 
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56. Allis Chalmers NO- TIL planter with fluted coulter. A 

straight coulter is used for fertilizer. The seed is followed 
by a press wheel. 



57. Oliver no tillage planter uses the fluted coulter and straight 
coulter. 


58. John Deere with fluted coulter, straight coulter, and press 
wheel. 


59. Heavy duty, straight coulter used on the Buffalo no tillage 
planter with trash guards and press wheel. 


60. This type of no tillage planter (Sidewinder) uses rotary tiller 
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Combination serrated coulter, chisel plow, planter shoe, 
and press wheel used on the Cole no tillage planter. 


The Bridger planter uses heavy duty coulter, chisel type 
planter shoe and press wheel. 



63. In no tillage plantings, herbicides must be used to control 
weeds and other vegetation. 


^i^^' ^'^'^'r''%ix^. 64. Vegetation killed at planting time. 



Residues from no tillage planted fields provides protection 
against water evaporation, runoff, and erosion. 


66. Corn stalks on the surface in a continuous corn grov/ing 
situation provides protection against water run off and 
erosion. 


1 1 i I 


67. Water run off is extremely high on no tillage, bare soil 

(with little or no residue). From the water retention stand- 
point, it is questionable whether no tillage should be con- 
sidered where no residue or mulch is present. (USD A 
Hydrological Research at Coshocton, Ohio, 1964-66. ) 
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68. Under conventional tillage (plow, disc, plant) not cultivated, 
the erosion is 5 times that from no tillage with dead sod 
(crop residue) on the surface. (USDA Hydrological Research 
at Coshocton, Ohio, 1964-66.) 
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69, Even though a no tillage planter costs about one-third more 
to use than a conventional planter, the total machinery cost 
for tillage is one half as much as when compared with con- 
ventional tillage. This is macfiinery cost only. Costs of 
seed, fertilizer and spray are not included. 


70. It requires 3 times as many hours to prepare and plant sr>il 
for corn using conventional tillage, as compared with no 
tillage, and twice as long using conventional tillage as 
compared to chisel plowing. The time factor becomes 
increasingly important as acres increase. 
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FOREWORD 


The color slide series '^Care and Management of Lawns^^ was developed by 
Dr. Robert W. Miller, Associate Professor of Agronomy, The Ohio State University, 
for the Ohio Agricultural Education Curriculum Materials Service. 

The slides showing actual situations were provided by Dr. Miller. The 
illustrations were prepared by the Curriculum Materials Service. 

The slide series deals with the following areas of lawn management: seed 
selection, seeding, fertilizing, mowing, weed control, disease control, watering, 
and thatch control. The slide series should be used with the Ohio Extension Bulletins : 
271, *^Your Lawn;'^ 546, '^Lawn Establishment/* and L187, ^^Control of Turfgrass 
Pests," by Dr. Miller and the Teaching Guide, '^Establishment and Maintenance of 
Lawns/' available from the publisher of this slide series. 

The slide series should be a valuable source of information for classes 
studying lawn care. 

Harlan E. RidenOur, Director 
Ohio Agricultural Education 
Curriculum Materials Service 
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1. LAWN CAKE AND MANAGEMENT by 
Dr. Robert \V. Miller, Extension 
Agronomist, Turf, The Ohio State 
University, lor the Agricultural 
Education Curriculum Materials 
Service, The Ohio State University. 
(It is recommended that the Ohio 
Extension Bulletins: 211, ''Your Lawn;" 
546, '^Lawn Establishment;'^ and L 187, 
^'Contro' of Turfgrass Pests*' be used 
with the slide series. ) 



2. As we compare lawns in the community, 
we always have the question, ''Which is my 
lawn?" Is it the one that is well managed, 
such as the bluegrass lawn that we see 
here providing a beautifu/. setting for a 
home? It takes more than beautiful grass 
to provide such a setting. The landscaping 
pattern, the use of annuals, and a beautiful 
lawn are all involved. 



3. Or does your lawn look more like this 
one — unkept, weedy, and poorly managed ? 
These lawns may appear side by side. 
Just because the neighbor's lawn is un- 
kept is no excuse for you to have an 
untidy lawn. Here we see the poor use 
of landscaping materials as well as a 
poorly managed turf. 



4. You can have a good lawn if you select the 
right grass. This is a basic consideration. 
If you do not select a proper grass to begin 
with, it makes little difference what you do 
afterwards. An undesirable grass cannot 
be made into a beautiful lawn even if you 
follow the best management practices. 
The same care should be taken whether 
purchasing sod or seed. Once an un- 
desirable grass species is established, it 
cannot be eliminated without complete 
renovation. The type of lawn present should 
be one consideration if you are purchasing 
a home. 
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5. There are several diflerent grass species 
tliat are used for turf. This one is Kentucky 
bluegrass. It is the basic turfgrass used in 
Ohio. Kentucki^ bluegrass is the one that 
most homeowners should use. It is often 
used for golf course fairways. It is the 
one we see on most school campuses. 
Kentucky bluegrass provides a fine 
textured turf with a moderate amount of 
care. 


6. There are many varieties of Kentucky 
bluegrass available^ Some are much better 
than others^ On this slide we see some of 
the varieties grouped in order of desirability. 
(See Bulletiln 546 for more detailed description. ) 
It is considered desirable to blend two or more 
varieties to take advantage of their strong 
points. F^r example, Merion which is 
susceptible to stripe smut may be blended 
with Pennstar which is resistant to the 
disease, Aggressive grasses such as 
Merion should make up no more than 20 per- 
cent of the blend. 


7. Here we see creeping bentgrass used on a 
golf course green. It will take the extremely 
close mowing but requires high fertility and 
frequent applications of fungicides. It also 
requires daily mowing and frequent watering. 
Because of its high maintenance requirements 
and its susceptibility to disease, creeping 
bent is not usually considered for use in 
Ohio home lawns. 

Colonial bentgrass is a close relative of creep- 
ing bentgrass. It does not require quite as 
much management as does creeping. It should 
not be used for lawns unless one is willing to 
provide very high management. Highland and 
Astoria are varieties of colonial bentgrass. 

8. Another species of grass that has special use 
in Ohio is tall fescue. Tall fescue is a coarse 
textured grass tliat we see along highway 
right-of-ways. Many schools use this grass 
on their athletic fields. It is tough and wear 
resistant. Another important agricultual use 
of tall fescue is for sod waterways. Tall 
fescue might be considered for use at a play 
area in the back of the house, but is usually 
considered too coarse for a desirable front 
lawn. When mixed with Kentucky bluegrass 

it appears in clumps and is one of the most 
serious weeds in lawns. 


9. Zoysia is often advertised for use in Ohio. 
It will make a desirable turf during the hot 
part of the summer but will look as we see 
it here after the first hard frost in the Fall. 
It must be vegetatively established and will 
remain green from 160 to 190 days during 
the growing season. It is better adapted in 
more southern regions. Several species of 
grass are sometimes used in turf grass mL\- 
tures that should not be considered. Included 
are common type ryegrasses, orchardgrass, 
redtop, bromegrass, timothy, and others. 
These grasses are undesirable in appearance 
and are virtually impossible to olimiiiate after 
they have become established in a lawn. 
Manhattan and Pennfine ryegrasses are fine 
textured and may be used in a lawn where 
quick cover is desired. 

0. The next few slides will compare character- 
istics of some grass species that make tliem 
desirable or undesirable for use as a turf 
grass. In this slide we compare the drought 
tolerance of several species. Notice that 
Kentucicy bluegrass is intermediate in 
drought tolerance. 


The texture of the blade of the grass is 
another impoKant characteristic. Of the 
ones listed, tall fescue is the only one tliat 
is too coarse to make an attractive grass 
for home lawn use. Although Kentucky 
bluegrass is considered intermediate in 
texture, it makes a very beautiful turf. 
The blade width along with its capacity 
to form a dense sod makes this grass 
ideally adapted for home lawns. 


Shade tolerance of a grass may be the pre- 
dominate characteristic to consider in lawns 
where several trees are present. Kentucky 
bluegrass, unfortunately, is not a shade 
tolerance species. In dense shade or even 
partial shade it is necessary to use some 
other grass, perhaps mixed with Kentucky 
bluegrass, for home lawns. Red fescue is 
the best grass to use under shady conditions. 
It is very fine textured and the turf is not as 
dense as we sometimes would like. Either 
creeping red fescue or chewing fescue are 
suitable for use in Ohio. Pennlawn is one 
improved variety of creeping red fescue. 
These fine leaved fescues should not be con- 
fused with the coarse textured tall fescue. 
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13. Wear resistance becomes the most important 
characteristic in choosing a turf grass for 



hard used areas such as athletic grounds 
and lawns used by large numbers of 
children. Kentucky bluegrass will stand 
a moderate amount of wear. If the area 
is to receive excessive traffic, tall 
fescue will make a more desirable turf 
than bluegrass. Bentgrass should not be 
used in areas where there is much traffic 


DISEASE TOLERANCE 



14. Disease tolerance is another important 
consideration. You will note that Ken- 
tucky bluegrass is intermediate in 
tolerance to diseases. Bentgrasses will 
require frequent applications of fungi- 
cides if diseases are to be avoided. 



15. You can have a good lawn if you select 
the right grass and seed properly. 
Sodding will provide a quicker turf than 
seeding and is just as acceptable if 
quality sod is used. 



16. The preparation of a root zone for seed- 
ing or for sodding should be identical. 
The first step in preparing a root zone 
is to roughgrade making sure the area 
has good surface drainage. In some 
instances, tile drainage may be 
desirable. 
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The next step in the preparation of the root 
zone is to till the area to a depth of 5 to 6 
inches. A soil test should have been taken 
prior to this time to determine if cor- 
rective lime and fertilizer is needed. Since 
this is the last time that you will have an 
opportunity to incorporate lime and 
fertilizer into the root zone, it is a step 
that must not be overlooked. Corrective 
fertilization or liming should be worked 
into the top 4 to 6 inches of the soil. All 
stone and other debris should be removed 
from the top 4 to 6 inches of the root zone. 



18, The final step in the preparation of the 
root zone is to be sure that the surface 
is even and firm. A loose root zone is 
not satisfactory for either seeding or 
sodding. 

Apply 25 Ib/iOOO sq. ft. of a 10-20-10 
fertilizer or equivalent after the final grading 
is completed and rake lightly into the soil 
surface. 



19. Now you are ready for either seeding or 
sodding. If you have decided to sod you 
should select weed free turf that contains 
the species and varieties of grass that 
you desire. Under shade conditions use 

a mixture of about 1/2 Kentucky bluegrass 
and 1/2 red fescue. Under sunny con- 
ditions, seed with an improved variety of 
Kentucky bluegrasses or with a blend of 
varieties as discussed earlier. Seed at 
the rate of 1 to 2 pounds of seed per 1, 000 
sq. ft. The seed should be applied in two 
directions with a hand fertilizer spreader 
or other seeding device, 

20, The best time for seeding tMrf grasses is 
in the late summer. In Southern Ohio the 
middle of September is preferred. In 
Central Ohio the best time would be about 
the first week in September, In Northern 
Ohio the last week of August or the first 
week of September is satisfactory compared 
to spring seedings. Grasses will germinate 
and establish much faster in late summer 
when the soils are warm provided that 
adequate moisture is supplied. Also annual 
grassy weeds such as crabgrass and foxtail 
which are problems in spring seeding are 
avoided. 
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YOU CAN HAVE A GOOD LAWN IF YOU: 

1. $c[ect tk rUHt jrm. 
iMtd ftomw. 
5.femizc dmerln 

I ii 


A mulch greatly improves the chances of 
getting good establisliment. Straw is the 
most commonly used material. One fifty 
pound bale for 1, 000 sq. ft. of area is the 
proper amount to apply. With Fall seed- 
Ings, oat straw is preferable to wheat or 
barley straw. Wheat and barley are winter 
hardy and will be present in the lawn during 
the early part of the next season. Oats, 
however, will winter kill and disappear 
before spring. Extreme care should be 
taken in choosing straw thai is as weed 
free as possible. It is not necessary to 
remove the mulch provided we have not 
replied an excessive amount. Peat moss 
and other materials are satisfactory for 
mulches but are more expensive than 
straw. 

You can liave a good lawn if you select 
the right grass, seed properly, and 
fertilize properly. 


NITROGEN FERTILin LEVEL 

rd fescue 
xdl fescue 
nemss 

Kmuckj 6lHMm 
cohnm Senmss 
cree/mj 6emjrm 


23. This slide shows the nitrogen fertility 
requirement for several turf grasses. 
The fescues require the least nitrogen 
and the bent grasses the most. Again, 
as with several other characteristics, 
Kentucky bluegrass is intermediate. 




CALENDAR FOR FYLKll 
ME OTHER 

' jertllizar rate 

heavy 

normal 
normai 
normal 


24. Pennstar, Fylking, and some other im- 
proved bluegrasses should receive a mini- 
mum of four applications of fertilizer per 
year. A fertilizer consisting of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium should be used 
in September and in March or April. 
Applications made in June and July or 
August may be either of a complete 
fertilizer or of nitrogen alone. Applica- 
tion rates recommended on the bag of most 
commercial fertilizers wfU supply a little 
less than one pound of nitrogen per 1,000 
sq. ft. of area. For additional information 
concerning this matter refer to Bulletin 271 » 
Your Lawn. " 



Common Kentucky bluegrass types do not 
require as much fertilizer as some of the 
improved varieties. Three applications 
are usually sufficient for common types. 
The basic application of fertilizer is made 
in September. Additional application should 
be made in bluegrass and other bluegrass 
varieties susceptibility to leaf spot diseases, 
applications of nitrogen fertilizer in March 
or early April should be avoided because 
of the increased susceptibility to leafspot 
resulting from late w^inter and early spring 
applications of fertilizer. 



26. Fertilizer has many effacts on lawns 
other than making them grow^ more and 
keeping them greener. A well fertilized 
lawai will have fewe r weeds . This slide 
shows that the weed population decreased 
as the amount of nitrogen applied in- 
creased. With 10 pounds of actual 
nitrogen per 1,000 sq. ft. Merion blue- 
grass had no weeds. 



28. 


Improper application of fertilizer may 
result in "burn" or chemical injury to the 
turf. Always be sure to apply fertilizer 
evenly and in the proper amounts. Quickly 
available sources of nitrogen are more 
likely to burn than the slow release forms. 
Other factors also may result in burning. 
Improper use of various chemicals such as 
the ones to control weeds is a major cause 
of burning. Dogs, particularly females, 
burn spots in turf when they urinate. 
Shallow rocks or other objects may cause 
brown areas in the turf during periods of 
dry weather. 

You can have a good lawn if you select 
the right grass, seed properly, fertilize 
properly, and mow properly. 
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29. 



A good rule for mowing is to remove no 
more than one-third the amount of your 
final cut — that is, if you are mowing your 
grass to three inches, no more than one 
inch should be removed at any one mowing. 
Of course, this is ideal. Sometimes grass 
gets ahead of us. Mowing then should be 
done as frequently as possible, especially 
if the grass is growing rapidly. A reel- 
type mower, if properly adjusted and 
sharpened, will do a better job cutting than 
will a rotary. It is also safer to use. Dis- 
advantages of the reel mower are that it 
costs more, may not trim close to build- 
ings and other objects, and will not mow 
high vegetation. 

This is a very poor job of mowing. Too 
much growth is being removed. One mow- 
ing such as this will stop root growth for 
a period of 21 to 28 days. Another reacon 
v/hy this is a poor job of mowing is that a 
child this age should not be allowed to 
operate a rotary mower. A rotary mower 
may throw debris, especially wire, with 
a velocity approaching that of a bullet. 
It is essential to keep mowers sharp and 
properly adjusted. Dull mowers have a 
bruising effect and result in a lawn with 
the ends of the blades frayed and brown. 
Grass mowed with a dull mower may also 
be slow in recovering. 

You can have a good lawn if you select the 
right grass, seed properly, fertilizer 
properly, mow properly, anr control 
weeds. There are many types of weeds* 
in a lawn. 
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32. First, let's look at broadleaf weeds. Here 
is one of the most common- - buckhorn 



plantain. It is easily controlled with any 
one of several available herbicides. Herbi- 
cides to control broadleaf weeds should not 
be applied until the weather has warmed up 
and the weeds are actively growing. Appli- 
cations with fertilizer in late March or 
early April are a waste of money. 


33. Chickweed is more difficult to control than 
buckhorn plantain. Either silvex or dicamba 
i'i effective in controlling chickweed. 


34. Dandelion is the most common of all lawn 
weeds. It is also the easiest to control. 
Any one of several available herbicides 
are effective. Even though dandelion is 
noticed most in the spring, it is a 
perennial that can be treated any time 
during the growing season. 
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35. Clover is detrimental if it becomes so thick 
that it competes with the grass. Clover 
usually goes dormant during the hot part of 
the summer. If excessive amounts are 
present, it will result in bare areas in mid- 
summer giving other weeds an ideal chance 
to invade. It may be controlled with silvex 
or with dicamba. 

Today, there are herbicides or mixtures of 
herbicides available to control almost any 
broadleaf weeds present in lawns. When 
using herbicides, always be sure to read 
the directions on the label and follow them. 
•Serious damage to trees, shrubs, aiid 
other ornamentals may result from im- 
proper use of many herbicides. 

36. A very troublesome grass in many lawns, 
especially in the southern half of the state, 
is Nimblewill. Nimblewill is a perennial 
grass that grows fast during the hot part 
of the summer. At the first hard frost in 
the fall Nimblewill will turn brown and 
remain brown until late A.pril. There is no 
way to selectively remove Nimblewill from 
desirable turf grasses. Good management 
practices that favor the growth of bluegrass 
will help keep Nimblewill from invading. 
Once present, the only ways to remove this 
weed is with a herbicide that will kill all 
grasses or dig it out. 

37. Crabgrass is perhaps the best known of all 
lawn weeds. It is an annual tbat must 
germinate and come from seed each spring. 
If you have an undesirable broadleaf grass 
in your lawn that lived over wintc^r, it is 
not crabgrass. Crabgrass dies with the 
first hard frost in autumn. 


38. There are several pre-emergence herbicides 
available for crabgrass control. This slide 
lists several of them. Many times one 
herbicide wiUJbajnarketed under several 
brand names. AUdf them do a satisfactory 
job of controlling crabgrass. These herbi- 
cides control crabgrass by preventing the 
seed from germinating or by killing the 
seedling soon after it has germinated. 
Because of this, it should be applied in 
late March or early April. 
Tupersan is the only one that can be 
safely used at the same time desirable 
grasses are seeded. 
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39. Some broadleaf perenirfaTgrasses become a 
pest in lawns. The best known one is tall 
fescue shown in this slide. Others are 
Orchardgrass, timothy, bromegrass, and 
redtop. There are no selective means to 
control these grasses. The only way to 
eliminate them is to use a herbicide that 
will kill all grasses. Dalapon and 
Amitrol-T may be used for this purpose. 
If occasional clumps of these grasses are 
present, the easiest way to get rid of them 
is to dig them out. The best way to control 
lawn weeds is to use good management 
practices and grow a lawn so dense that 
weeds cannot invade. 


40. You can have a good lawn if you select 
the right grass, seed properly, fertilize 
properly, mow properly, control weeds, 
and control diseases and insects. 


41. Many diseases attack turfgrasses. The one 
that probably does more damage than any 
other is heliminthosporium leaf spot. It is 
not the most spectacular of the diseases, 
but results in a general thinning and 
deterioration of the turf. Buxlng severe 
outbreaks, it may thin grass as much as 
80%. Most homeowners probably will not 
want to go to the trouble and expense of 
carrying out a preventive disease control 
program. Unfortunately, one application 
of most fungicides does little to control 
diseases. Proper chemical prevention of 
diseases requires application of fungicides 
at 7 to 14 day intervals. The homeowner 
may help to prevent diseases by selecting 
resistant varieties and carrying out good 
culture practices. If the lawn has a history 
of disease or a severe outbreak occurs, you 
will want to consider fungicidal treatments. 
In this slide we see some of the damage that 
occurs as a result of leafspot. Chemical 
recommendations for disease control are 
given in L 187, "Control of Turfgrass Pests." 


42. It is often necessary to control insects to 
save our lawns from complete destruction. 
The grubs of several types of beetles may 
chew off roots. Damage, seen in this slide, 
is caused by feeding of the larval or worm 
stage. Fortunately,., these grubs are easily 
controlled by using insecticides such as 
Chlordane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, or Heptachlor. 
Proper treatment will provide control for 
extended periods of time. The Sod 
Webworm is one of the most destructive 
insect pests of bluegrass. The adult moth 
does not cause damage. Effective control 
must be directed at the larvae; the best 
time to treat is when the majority of the 
eggs have hatched and the small larvae 

are present, but before excessive damage 
occurs. This requires the turf manager 
to keep a sharp eye to determine when it 
is necessary to treat. Other damaging 
insects are chinchbugs and the Kentucky 
bluegrass billbug. Insecticides for sod 
webworm, chinchbug, and billbug control 
are Seven and Diazinon. Other insects 
such as cut worms may at times damage 
lawns. Refer to L 187, '^Control of Turf- 
grass Pests'^ for complete control 
recommendations. 

43. You may have a good lawn if you select the 
right grass, seed properly, fertilize 
properly, mow properly, control weeds, 
control disease and insects, and water 
properly. 


44. The watering program often makes the dif- 
ference between a good and a poor lawn. A 
good watering progiam consists of infrequent 
but thorough waterings. This means that 
during dry periods it will be necessary to 
allow the sprinklers to run in one place long 
enough to apply enough water to wet the soil 
to a depth of from 3 to 5 inches. The amount 
of water to do this varies with soil types but 
for most soils at least one inch of water is 
required. After the grass has been thoroughly 
watered, it will not be necessary to water 
again for at least one week. Light, in- 
frequent watering is one of the best ways to 
have a poor lawn. With tliis type of treatment 
roots are shallow and weak and weed invasion 
is greatly increased. Turf subjected to light 
infrequent watering is much more subject to 
injury during droughty periods. 
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45. In this slide we see a condition commonly 
referred to as thatch. Thatch is the 
accumulation of clippings and dead plants 
or dead plant parts. For some reason, 
these organic materials accumulate faster 
than they decompose and become an organic 
layer at the surface of the soil. The grass 
becomes unthrifty, fertilizer utilization is 
inadequate, water cannot easily penetrate 
into the soil, grass growth is poor and is 
more subject to disease and insect in- 
festations. 



46. What can be done about thatch? If thatch 
has been allowed to accumulate to the 
point that we saw in the previous slide, 
it is very difficult to correct the situation 
without completely renovating the lawn. 
Vertical mowers, such as seen here, are 
good tools to remove thatch provided that 
we start before there has been a great 
accumulation. On well managed lawns, 
thatch should be removed yearly. The 
best times to remove thatch are in 
March and in early September. 
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PREFACE 


Flowering shrubs have been admired and grown from the earliest days of 
man's organized civilization, and their use in the landscape supercedes the Pilgrims 
landing at Plymouth Rock. When the early settlers of our country wished to enhance 
their homes and grounds with some natural beauty, flowering shrubs were used to a 
large extent. However, with the advancement of horticultural science, many new 
and desirable plants have been developed and introduced. The result has been to use 
fewer flowering shrubs in foundation plantings in favor of evergreens. Flowering 
shrubs are still used copiously on the home grounds and to a lesser extent on com- 
mercial and industrial grounds. 

Generally speaking when the term flowering shrub is mentioned, one thinl^s 
of the deciduous type of plant. However, some flowering shrubs are also evergreen 
and are prized highly by those who possess them. Some plants, that are classed as 
flowering shrubs, are paradoxically not grown for their flowers but for other out- 
standing characteristics such as their fruit, their foliage, or bark. 

This series of slides is by no means a complete compilation of all available 
flowering shrubs. It does include, for the most part, the characteristics for identi- 
fication such as leaf, flower, fruit, fall color (if it is worthy of mention) and the 
winter dormant bud. It is designed to help the horticulture instructor in the class- 
room when the actual plants are either unavailable or ''out of season, Most of the 
plants shown are rather common but there is a sprinkling of some of those not used 
as often as others either because they are difficult to find or because they do not 
grow well in some situations, 

Karle Lucal 

Teacher of Vocational Horticulture 
Penta-County Area Vocational School 
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1. Flowering Shrubs 


2. Azalea (Rhododendron). It should be noted here that 
almost all taxonimists class Azaleas as Rhododendrons. 
Basically, the difference is that Azaleas have five stamens 
whereas Rhododendrons have ten stamens and have black 
spots on the underside of their leaves. Some Azaleas are 
deciduous and some are evergreen, whereas most of the 
Rhododendrons are evergreen. Shown here is the deciduous 
Exbury hybrid Azalea variety Gibraltar . 


3. A close-up of Gibraltar - count the stamens. 


4. A group of the evergreen type of Azaleas, 
flower size is smaller on this type. 


Note that the 


Shown here is a group of Mollis, Ghent, and Exbury hybrid 
deciduous Azaleas. 


6. A close-up of a Mollis type Azalea flower. 


7. The winter-bud on the evergreen type of Azalea appears as 
a swelling at the terminal end of a stem surrounded by 
leaves. 


2 BEST COPY mmii 



8. Rhododendron flowers appear in clusters at the terminal 
ends of stems. Colors range from white, yellow, pink, 
lavender, blue, aiid red. 


9, New growth appearing on Rhododendron, Note the large 
evergreen leaves. 


10. Winter buds on Rhododendron surrounded by the large, 
leathery evergreen leaves. 


11. Red Barberry (Berberis thungbergi atropurpurea) grown 
as a hedge. Note the decreasing intensity of the red color 
as the hedge approaches the light shade of the white birch 
tree. Full sunlight intensifies the red color. It grows 
to 7 feet tall, its insignificant flowers are yellow, and 
bears red berries. 



12. 


13. 


Calycanthus florida (Sweet Shrub) is an old time favorite 
whose unusually colored flowers are perhaps its most 
distinguishing characteristic. Blooms mid May and has 
aromatic foli£^e when crushed. It grows to 9 feet tall. 


The Calycanthus florida is easily recognizable in the 
winter by its opposite buds on a somewhat flattened but 
thickened node. The seed pod is also an identity charac- 
teristic. 


14. 


Caragana arborescens (Siberian Pea Shrub) is a member 
of the leguminaceae family. It bears typical pea-type 
flowers of bright yellow in May and June. This is one of 
the lesser known flowering shrubs. It will grow to 18 feet 
tall. 


15. The close-up of the Caragana flower illustrates its 
papilionaceous (pea) structure. 
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16. The old time favorite chaenomeles speciosa formerly 
known as Cydonia japonlca , is commonly called the 
Japanese flowering Quince. A member of the Rosaceae 
family, it comes in many colors ranging from white 
through pink and red to orange, and grows from dwarf 
to rather tall sizes. Bloom: March - April. 

17. A close-up of Japanese Quince flowers shows its 5 petaled 
structure which is typical of the Rosaceae family. This 
shrub is a favorite food of rabbits and other rodents in the 
winter . 


18. The dormant twig of the Japanese Quince shows that it is 
an alternate leaved shrub and also shows that it bears an 
occasional thorn. The flower buds for the following spring 
are quite evident. 


19. Clematis paniculata is listed as a vine that will grow to 
30 feet tall but the one shown here was kept trimmed to 
become a very effective shrub. It blooms in late August 
into September and has fragrant, white flowers in abundance. 


20. A close-up of the 4-sepaled flower with some of the foliage 
showing. The leaves are opposite and compound with 3-5 
leaflets. 


21. Generally when the Dogwood plant is mentioned thoughts 
turn to the beautiful flowering tree. Pictured here is the 
close-up of the white flower of the red-twig Dogwood bush 
known botanical ly as Cornus alba . Here is an example of 
a flowering shrub grown for the winter effect it gives with 
its bright red stems. The leaves are opposite and entire. 
Blooms late May and grows to 9 feet talL 

22, The flowers are followed with clusters of white berries 
that later turn bluish. These berries make good bird 
food. 


23. Drab winter landscapes are brightened by the bright red 
bark on the stems of the red-twig dogwood. There is 
another variety that has bright yellow bark. 



24. 


25. 


26. 


Twigs in the winter show the nodes to be oppostie. 
buds are generally elongated. 


Terminal 


Cotoneaster apiculata is a shrub used more for its bright 
red fruits than for its small pink flowers in June. It grows 
to 3 feet and the bright red berries will measure to 3/8 
inches diameter. Being related to the hawthorns and apples 
it is subject to fire blight and quite susceptible to red spider 
mite. It thrives under cool conditions better than hot. In 
spite of its faults their use in landscape should not be dis- 
couraged. 

Cotoneaster apiculata is an alternate leaved shrub as is 
evidenced by this dorment twig. 



27. Cotoneaster multiflora is one of the few Cotoneasters that 
is of interest when in flower as well as in fruit. It blooms 
in mid May, grows to 8 feet tall and is quite wide spreading 
requiring plenty of room to grow. Fruit is bright red. 


28. The flowers of Cotoneaster multiflora are white and quite 
prolific. 


29. Cotoneaster multiflora is quite a spectacle in the fall when 
the bright red, 3/8 inch berries are so abundant that they 
have a tendency to make the branches droop down. 



30. A close-up of Cotoneaster multiflora gives an idea of both 
the brilliant color, the size and the abundance of the fruit 
in the fall. 
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/' 31. The winter bud is illustrated in this dormant twig showing 

j the alternate leaf and bud formation. 



32. One of the most useful and effective shrubs used abundantly 
in the landscape is the Euonymus alatus and its dwarf 
cultivar Euonymus alatus compacta. Commonly called 
Burningbush or Winged Euonymus it grows to 9 feet tall 
in the specie and to 4 - 5 feet in height in the dwarf form. 
The small greenish-white flowers in the spring are quite 


inconspicuous. 



33. The brilliant fall coloring of the foliage is the outstanding 
characteristic of this shrub and makes a sharp contrast 
with other fall colors in the landscape before the leaves 
drop. 


34. A close-up of the foliage and fruit in the fall illustrates 
the brilliance that is sought after. 


35. The dormant twig illustrates the corky ridges that give 

rise to its common name - wingbark E. and also illustrates 
the alternate and subalterna.te placement of the buds. 


36. Probably no flowering shrub is used as widely as the 
Forsythia genus. The varieties of the intermedia specie 
is probably used more than those of the ovata suspensa, 
and veridissima species. Flowers appear in mid April 
long before many other flowering shrubs. Depending on 
species and variety Forsythia will grow from 2 feet to 

9 feet tall. 

37. A close-up of Forsythia flowers shows the characteristics 
of the flower formation and their abundance on the stems. 
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38, The dormant tw'ig clearly illustrates the opposite charac- 
teristic of Forsythia leaves and buds. 


39, Fothergilla is native to southeastern United States, but is 
hardy in Zone 5, It is closely related to the witch hazels and 
is attractive both in mid May when in bloom and again in the 
fall when its foliage turns brilliant yellow to scarlet. It is 
very effective in foundation plantings and with evergreens as 
a background. 

40. A close-^up of the flower shows the unusual flower structure 
and the alternate leaf arrangement. 


41. The Hamamelis genus is not widely used but has a definite 
place in a shrub border where some height up to 15 feet tall, 
and size is desired. The entire group has not only unique 
flowers but all are among the earliest and latest to flower. 
Some witch hazels bloom as early as February and the one 
shown here, Hamamelis virginiana, blooms in early October. 
This is truly a native to nearly half of the U. S. and is striking 
in the fall with its yellow flowers and alternate foliage. 

42. The dormant twig shows the formation of the buds and their 
alternate characteristic. 


43. The dormant twig of Hamamelis mollis which blooms in 
March. Both leaf and flower buds are illustiv^ted here. 


44. Hibiscus syriacus is desirable from the standpoint that it 
blooms in the last half of the year adding colors of white, 
pink, blue, purple, and purplish red to the landscape. It 
grows to 15 feet in height and the flowers, either single or 
double range from 2 inches to 3 1/2 inches in diameter. 
It belongs to the same family as Hollyhocks, Cotton, and 
the velvet weed. The flowering period is quite extended^ 
starting in August and lasting sometimes into September. 



50. 
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A close view of the flower and foliage showing the alternate 
arrangement of the leaves. 


The structure of the flower is brought out in detail in this 
close-up. 


In the winter the dormant twigs often retain the seed 
capsules. The alternate bud arrangement is revealed 
here, too, thus giving two identification characteristics 
when not in leaf and flower. 


The Hydrangeas are a group of flowering shrubs that have 
been used for many years. They are not valued as highly 
as some other flowering shrubs but can be effective espe- 
cially when planted by themselves rather than part of a 
mixed planting. H. arborescens grandiflora, not shown 
here, is very common and was discovered before 1900 in 
Ohio. It bears creamy white, snowball like flowers, and 
blooms on current years wood in early July. Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora blooms in August with white cone 
shaped panicles which gradually turn to a pinkish bronze 
and persist long after the leaves have fallen. This slide 
shows H. p. g. in close-up with the pink color beginning 
to show. It is a rather coarse shrub. 


Pictured here is Hydranges quercifolia, the Oak leaved 
Hydrangea, which has some good qualities. It has erect 
panicles of small white flowers which turn to a purplish 
color at maturity. Its leaves, which somewhat resemble 
those of the Red Oak, turn a pleasing reddish color in the 
fall. 


Dormant twigs of Hydrangeas show the opposite charac- 
teristic of their leaf and bud structure. This one is 
Hydrangea quercifolia. 


Kolkwitzia amabilis is a flowering shrub belonging to 
the same family as honeysuckle. It bears light to medium 
pink flowers, very similar in structure to Weigela, in 
early June. It is very vigorous and upright growing with 


51. (cont, ) arching branches. The fall foliage color is reddish. 

It will grow to 10 feet in height and is perhaps best used as 
a specimen or in a shrub border. Illustrated here is a 
close-up of the flowers and opposite foliage. 

52. The young twigs of Kolwitzia amabilis shown here illustrate 
the opposite bud characteristic but does not show the 
exfoliating characteristic of the bark which evidences itself 
on older stems. 


53. The Honeysuckle bushes have been a favorite for many years 
in the home landscape. They are effective as hedges and in 
mixed shrub borders and occasionally as a specimen. Pictured 
here is a close-up of Lonicera fragrantissima flowers which 
appear a little before or at the same time as Forsythia. The 
flowers are fragrant and are borne on the previous years 
wood. It is a semi -evergreen shrub which holds its leaves 
well into December. 

54. The dormant twig of Lonicera fragrantissima not only shows 
the opposite characteristic of the leaf buds but also shows the 
flower buds present. 


55. Lonicera tatarica is one of the best species of the honeysuckle 
genus. Pictured here is one of the darkest flowered varieties, 
Zabelii. This honeysuckle adapts well to almost any soil and 
is rather free of diseases and insects. It bloom.; in late May 
and will grow to 9 feet in height. It can be used as a hedge, 
a specimen, or in a mixed shrub border. 


56. A close-up of Lonicera talarica Zabelii flowers and foliage. 


57. Not only is the flower attractive and showy on Lonicera 
tatarica Zabelii, but the fruit is very attractive also. It 
attracts birds and furnishes them with food. 



58. 


59. 


The dormant twig shows the opposite leaf bud formation 
but does not show flower bud formation. Flowers are 
born on new, current years growth. Older, mature stems 
will show the characteristic exfoliating bark. 


The Philadelphus genus has been grown and used primarily, 
for its abundant white and sometimes fragrant flowers. 
This is one of those shrubs that is cultivated 50 weeks of 
the year so that the flowers can be enjoyed for two weeks. 
There are over a hundred species and varieties in cultiva- 
tion and the flowers will varj^ from single to double and 
from small to large. The Mock Orange ranges in height 
from a low mound to 9 feet tall. Shown her: is a single 
variety. Most Mock Oranges bloom in early June to mid 
June. 



60. A double variety of Philadelphus shows why it is universally 
grown and admired. 


61. 




62. 


The dormant twig shows how Philadelphus holds on to its 
seed bearing capsules well into the winter and also its 
opposite bud and leaf characteristic. 


Prunus glandulosa, well Icnown by its common name of 
Flowering Almond, is liked by many people for its abundant 
double pink flowers in early May. There are single varieties 
which bear fruit, but the double one is universally grown 
and it bears no fruit. It reaches a height of 4 1/2 feet and 
holds its foliage well to the ground. Its worst enemy is 
perhaps the borer which attacks practically every specie 
of Prunus. 



63. A close-up of the flowers shows its extreme doubleness 
and also its abuiiclance on the stem. Flower buds were 
initiated the year before. 


64. Pru lus glandulosa is an alternate leaved plant as is evidenced 
by this dormant twig. 



65. Pyracantha is a shrub that is greatly admired for its 
spectacular and prolific fruit bearing in the fall of the 
year. There are over 30 species and varieties grown in 
the United States but perhaps the one grown the most is 
P. coccinea and its many varieties. Commonly called 
Firethorn, the variety Lalandei is most frequently seen. 
It has scarlet-orange berries. The variety Aurea has 
yellow fruits and Kasan has orange-red fruits. Pyracantha 
blooms in mid June with clusters of white flowers. It is 
very subject to fire-blight and sometimes to a scab disease 
which turns the fruit black. This slide shows the many 
clusters of white flowers. 


66. Pyracantha can be used in many ways. Illustrated here it 
is used against a stone wall. A very popular way to use it 
is in an espalier form against a wall or other vertical plane. 


67. A close-up of the clusters of fruit explains its popularity 
as an ornamental shrub. 


68. The dormant twig shows that its leaf buds are alternate. 
The name Firethorn is derived partially from the fact that 
it has many very stiff sharp thorns. 


69. Ribes odoratum, the Clove Currant, is a shrub growing to 
6 feet tall that is found in many old gardens. It is grown 
and admired chiefly for the very fragrant, spicy aroma of 
the yellow flowers that appear in early May. It is not 
propagated by nurserjanen because it is one of the Ribes 
species that is the alternate host for the White Pine Blister 
Rust. It is included here only to explain why such a lovely 
shrub is on the forbidden list in Ohio and many other states 
where the five needled pines are grown. 


70. The dormant twig of Ribes odoratum shows it to be 
alternate leaved. 


^ ^ ''''''' 

71. Of the approximately 100 species and varieties of Spirea 
grown in the United States, only 22 are recommended, 
and none really constitute an important ornamental group. 
All Spireas do not bloom at the same time, thus, making 
it possible to extend the floweriiig period over about a 
three month period with the many species and varieties. 
Flowers are generally flat clusters of white or deep rose 
with occasionally a spike type of flower like in S. billiardii. 
Shown here is S. prunifolia which is superior to all of the 
Spireas. Its flowering period, which is mid May, is 
extended over a longer period than any other St)irea and it 
has lovely autumn foliage color of orange to red. This is 
the true Bridal wreath, and grows to 9 feet tall. 

72. A close-up of the inflorescense reves^Is the numerous, very 
double 1/2'' diameter button type flowers. 


73. Fall color of Spirea prunifolia is a very desirable asset in 
the landscape. 


74, The dormant twig shows the alternate characteristic of the 
leaf buds. Flowers appear in the spring before the leaves. 


75. The Syringa, or Lilac, group was brought to this country 
from Europe by our early settlers and later :3ome of the 
species were brought in from Asia by plant explorers. 
The most commonly grown Lilacs are the European 
specie, l^ringa vulgaris, and its hundreds of varieties. 
The so called French Lilacs are merely varieties of 
S. vulgaria that originated in France. The flowers can 
be observed in either single or double form and colors 
ranging from white to shades of blue, pink, mauve, 
magenta, purple, violet, and creamy yellow can be 
observed. The flowers are generally very fragrant and 
will not bloom on current years growth. Borers and 
scale insects are the most common pests, and powdery 
mildew is the most common disease. Renewal pruning 
should be practiced to obtain the maximum sized flowers. 
Lilacs will grow in practically any soil, but seem to 
flower best in neutral or slightly alkaline soils. Shown 
here is S. vulgaris. S. vulgaris will grow to 20 feet tall. 


76. A close-up of a single form of S. vulgaris flower. 


77. A nice addition to a planting of lilacs, and one that will 

extend the season of flowering is Sy^ringa villosa, commonly 
known as late Lilac. This native of north China grows to 
9 feet tall and makes a very compact bush. It can easily 
be rooted from soft wood cuttings under mist. 


78. A close-up of S. villosa flowers reveals that the flowers 
are not as large as S. vulgaris. Neither are they as fra- 
grant. 


79. One of the lilacs that should be used more widely is 
Syringa amurensis japonica, the Japanese Tree Lilac. 
This plant will attain 30 feet in height, blooms in mid June, 
and the trunk and older branches resemble the bark of a 
cherry tree. The flower is a creamy-yellow color and 
appears in large pyramidal heads. It has its own fragrance 
but perhaps is not as appealing as that of S. Vulgaris. 


80. A close-up of the flower head of S. amurensis japonica shows 
that the individual florets are smaller than S. vulgaris, but 
the color and size of flower head is unique. 


81. A close-up of the dormant twig of S. vulgaris reveals the 
opposite bud and leaf character of all lilacs. The terminal 
buds are generally flower buds and the lateral buds are 
leaf buds. 


82. Weigela florida varieties are widely grown for their out- 
standing funnel like flowers which are generally born in 
great profusion in mid to late May. Flower colors range 
from white through shades of pink to red. These plants 
will grow from 9 to 12 feet tall but will suffer some set 
back in severe winters and will require considerable 
pruning. Some varieties have recurrent, albeit sporadic, 
blooming habits. It makes a tremendous spectacle of 
itself when well grown and in full bloom. 
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83. Weigela florida Vaiiicek blooms late May and is perhaps 
one of the better varieties. 


84. A close-up of the dormant twig reveals its opposite leaf 
bud characteristic and helps to identify it during the 
winter. 
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PREFACE 


The Caprifoliaceae family is not one of the largest families in the plant 
kingdom but it does have some of the very interesting and beautiful shrubs that are 
widely and commonly seen and used in our temperate zone. Beside the Viburnum 
such well known plants as Abelia, Kolkwitzia (Beauty Bush), Lonicera (Honeysuckle), 
Sambucus (Elderberry), Symphoricarpos (Snow Berry, Coral Berry), and Weigela 
are found. The genus Viburnum is a large one which numbers over 90 species and 
\arieties. They grow from 3 feet to 30 feet in height and are interesting in respect 
to their flowers, fruit, and foliage, during the growing season as well as in the fall 
when some species and varieties color up beautifully. Their varied growing habits 
add to their interest. All Viburnums have opposite simple leaves which are either 
deciduous or evergreen. 

The flowers are mostly creamy white to pure white with a few showing 
traces of a light pink coloring. Flowers are always terminal, usually are small 
and borne in flat, rounded, or pyramidal clusters. Some species have two types of 
flowers, sterile and fertile. The fertile flowers are smaller than the larger, 
showy sterile flowers. The fertile flowers produce fleshy, one seeded drupe types 
of fruit, generally in clusters, and range in color from red, yellow, blue or black, 
and ranging in size from 3/8'* to 3/4" in diameter. Birds are attracted to the fruit 
of the Viburnum and bird lovers would do well to plant some of the heavier fruiting 
species and varieties. 

The native habitat of Viburnums are eastern and central Asia and North 
America. Viburnums have few pests, which is another asset in their favor. _ 

This slide series makes no attempt to show all of the 90 plus species and 
varieties, but includes most of those that are commonly grown in landscapes and 
for the most part are readily available from nurseries. The dormant winter twig 
is included in this series as an aid to classroom teachers who would give instruction 
on identification during the winter months. 

Karle Lucal 

Teacher of Vocational Horticulture 
Penta-County Area Vocational School 
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1. Viburnum. 


2. Viburnum burkwoodii - This is of hybrid origin, the result 
of crossing V. carlisii x V. utile. It grows to 6 feet or 
more, has pinkish to white flowers which are fragrant. 
The fruit is red to black in color depending on the state 

of maturity. The autumn foliage color is claret. This 
plant is easily propagated by cuttings and has a much more 
vigorous habit of growth than V. carlesii, one of its parents. 

3. V. burkwoodii flower in close up shows the rounded form 
that some Viburnums have. 


4. The winter terminal bud is very evident as are also the 
opposite nodes. 


5. Viburnum carcephalum - This is another Viburnum of 
hybrid origin resulting from a cross of V. carlesii x 

V. macrocephalum. This is a definite improvement over 
V. carlesii because the foliage has a nice sheen to it. The 
flowers are not as fragrant as V. carlesii but are much 
larger. The fruit is red to black. This is one of the 
better Viburnums tiictt originated in England. This plant 
will grow to a height of 9 feet and blooms in late May. 

6. A close up shows the large, rounded type of flower and 
the beautiful foliage. 


7. The dormant winter tvvig displays the large terminal 
flower bud and the dormant leaf buds. 


Viburnum carlesii - A native of Korea, this Viburnum is 
one of the most fragrant of all. It grows to five feet in 
height, bears pink to white flowers in mid May, has 
black berries, and has a reddish to wine red autumn 
foliage color. This is one of the parents of the two pre- 
viously shown Viburnums. It is hard to propagate and is 
generally grafted. It is subject to a graft disease for 
which there is no control. The common name for this 
plant is Korean Spice Viburnum. 

A close up of the flower shows the pink coloration of the 
unopened flower and also the smaller size compared to 
V. carlcephalum. 


10. The dormant winter twig of V. carlesii shows both the 
dormant flower and leaf buds. 


11. Viburnum cassinoides - Withered. Grows to six feet in 
height, blooms in early June with creamy white flowers 
which are borne in flat clusters. The fruit is at first 
green turning to red and at full maturity is black. The 
foliage turns to a pleasing red color in the fall. This is 
a native of the northeastern United States. This is a 
very serviceable Viburnum and adapts itself well to 
varied soil conditions and to either full sun or partial 
shade. 

12. A closf?; up of the flat flower and the foliage. Note the 
foliage is very distinct from other Viburnums. 


13. The fruit of V. cassinoides is very attractive. Often a 
single cluster will show the various color changes that 
take place. 
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14. The dormant winter twig shows some characteristics that 
are different from other Viburnums. The leaf buds ax'e 
long and narrow much like the foliage itself. 


15. Viburnum dentatum - Arrowwood. Grows 15 feet in height, 
blooms in early June with creamy white flat clusters of 
flowers. The fruit is blue at maturitj^ and the fall foliage 
color is glossy red. This is another native of eastern 
United States. This is a Viburnum that grows well and 
vigorously, with many stems from the base, in almost 
any situation. It is not generally grown as a specimen as 
is illustrated here, but makes an excellent filler in a shrub 
border. 

16. A close up of flower and foliage. The foliage is very 
serrated and dentate. 


17. The mature fruit is a very dark blue and is very abundant. 
The individual drupes are small compared to other 
Viburnums. 


18. The dormant winter twig shows the terminal flower bud and 
the opposite lateral leaf buds. 


19. Viburnum Ian tana - Wayfaring Tree. Grows to 15 feet in 
height, blooms in mid May with white flat clusters of 
flowers. The fruit is attractive being at first red and 
finally black at maturity. The foliage is rather tomentose 
and turns red in the fall. Its native habitat is Europe and 
Western Asia. This is a very stout and upright growing 
shrub and does very well in dry situations. 


20. 


A close up of the flower and the rather rugose foliage of 
V. lantana. 


21. The fruit in the early stages is a very attractive red. The 
mature black fruit hangs on well into the winter and 
become very shriveled like raisins but provide good bird 
food. 


22. The dormant winter twig shows the quite large tomentose 
flower bud and the long, narrow leaf buds. It also shows 
the heavier or thicker stem which is characteristic of 
V. lantana. 


23. Viburnum lentago - Nannyberry. Grows to 30 feet in 
height, blooms in late May with white flat clusters of 
flowers. The fruit is black and the fall foliage color is 
purplish red. It is a native of the eastern United States. 
Not as upright as V. lantana, its branches will sometimes 
arch over and touch the ground where they will take root. 


24. A close up of the flower and foliage of V. lentago. The 
foliage is quite different from other Viburnums. 


25. The dormant winter t^.vig shows the more slender stem, 
long internodes, rather blunt terminal flower bud and 
rather rounded Leaf buds. 


26. Viburnum opulus variety Roseum (sterile). This Viburnum 
is known as the ^Id fashioned English Snowball, or just 
Snowball Bush. :t is a native of Europe. Grows to 12 
feet in height, blooms in late May (traditionally around 
Memorial Day) with white ball shaped clusters of flowers. 
The flowers are completely sterile, therefore there are 
no fruits. Foliage turns a reddish color in the fall. 
Although it is widely grown it is not considered on€) of the 
better Viburnums because aphids attack it annually and 
distort the leaves and terminal ends of the young stems. 
It is very attractive, however, when in bloem. 


27. A close up of the flower and foliage gives reasoiv^enough 
for its popularity. The large 2 1/2 to 3 inch diameter 
ball shaped flowers in pure white are striking. The foliage 
resembles a Maple leaf to a certain degree. 



28. 


The dormant winter twig shows the rounded foliage buds, 
whereas the terminal flower buds are quite small. 


29. Viburnum opulus nanum - A very dwarf, seldom over two 
feet in height, sterile form of V. opulus. It has seldom, 
perhaps never, been known to bear flowers and is a good 
plant for a dwarf hedge because of its dense and compact 
growth, i^hids do not seem to attack it nearly as much 
as it does the V. opulus roseum. 

30. Viburnum plicatum tomentosum - Japanese Snowball. 
Grows to nine feet in height and bears flat flower clusters 
in pure white on each side of the stem. This flowering 
habit is responsible for another of its common names, 
viz. , Doublefile Viburnum. It blooms in late May, bears 
red to black fruit, on rather horizontal branches. In 
fact, sometimes this plant will attain as much w^idth as 

it does height. It is a native of China and Japan. 

31. A close up of the flowers show its erect flat flowers on 
each side of the stem. The foliage is quite deeply veined 
giving it a rugose appearance. 


32 ► The dormant winter twig shows the very slender terminal 
flower bud and the conical shaped leaf buds. 


33» Viburnum prunifolium - Black Haw. Grows to 15 feet in 
height, blooms in mid May with white, flat clusters of 
flowers. The fruit is black at maturity and is one of the 
largest of the Viburnums, sometimes up to 1/2 inch long. 
The fruit persists late into the fall and becomes shriveled 
much like a prune. At this stage the flesh of the fruit is 
very tasty, even to humans. The foliage is a shining red 
in the fall and is rather distinct from other Viburnums. 
This is one of our native plants, having been found in 
eai>'tern United States. 

34. A close up of the flower and foliage of V» prunifolium. The 
flat flower clusters are large which result in the abundance 
of fruits. 


35. Both fall coloring of the foliage and the heavy fruiting 
habit are shown here. 


36. The dormant winter twig of V. prunifolium makes this one 
of the easiest to identify. Note the long tapering terminal 
tlowex' buds and the very small, depressed leaf buds. 


37. Viburnum rhytidophyllum - Leatherleaf Viburnum. Gro^-^s 
to nine feet in height, blooms in late spring with small 
yellowish white flowers in flat clusters four to eight inches 
in diameter. The fruit is red to black. The foliage is 
three to seven inches long, is very rugose, and is semi- 
evergreen to evergreen. For best results in the north it 
should be kept out of the prevailing wind. It is native to 
central and western China. 

38. Close up of V. rhytidophyllum flower and foliage. Note 
the very rugose character of the leaves. 


39. The dormant winter twig. This picture was taken in late 

winter and shows how the foliage often times has a tendency 
to droop during this period. Also visible in the axil of the 
nodes are the long, pointed vegetative buds. The flower 
bud is quite advanced. 


40. Viburnum sieboldii - Siebold Viburnum* Grows to 30 feet 
tall, blooms in late May with creamy white flat clusters 
of flowers and bears red to black fruit on red fruit stalks. 
The foliage of V. sieboldii is very attractive, being rugose, 
dark green and lustrous in the growing season and red in 
the fall, tt is a native of Japan. V. Sieboldii makes an 
excellent specimen plant and is rated by some horticultur- 
ists as the best of all Viburnums. 

41. A close up of the flower and foli^e shows its striking 
beauty early in the growing season. 
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42. The fruit in late summer is a brilliant red and attracts 

birds. In some seasons the birds have eaten all the fruit 
before it has a chance to turn black. However, the red 
fruit stalks remain to add color. 


43. The dormant winter twig shows a stout stem, the terminal 
flower bud guarded by leafy scale -like appendages, and 
the prominent opposite lateral leaf buds. 


44. Viburnum trilobum - American Cranberrybush. Grows 
to 12 feet in height, blooms in late May with flat clusters 
of white flowers. The foliage is rather large and lobed 
somewhat like a Maple. The foliage turns red in the fall. 
The fruit is perhaps the most spectacular characteristic 
of V. trilobum because it is brilliant red in color and 
borne in abundance. The fruit can be used for preserves 
and some clones or varieties have been selected for this 
purpose. V. trilobum is a native of southern Canada and 
northeastern United States. This slide gives an overview 
of V. trilobum in the fall of the year. 

45. A close up of the flower and foliage shows the 3-lobed 
leaves and the white color of the fertile flowers. 


46. The fruit in a close up view is in large clusters and of 

brilliant color. Birds are also attracted to this Viburnum. 


47. The dormant winter twig shows the terminal flower buds 
and the lateral leaf buds to be about equal in size and 


48. Viburnums can be used in landscaping as specimens or 
used in a shrub border or grouping. In this instance it 
is used in a mixed planting for height or background. 
This is V. trilobum with a planting of Pyracantha in the 
foreground. 


shape. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This manual, 'Insect Pests of Field Crops and Stored Grains,'^ provides 
descriptions, identification aids, survey methods, and controls for harmful insects. 


Number of 

Agricultural 

Insects 

Commodity 

13 

Corn 

12 

Soybeans 

4 

Small Grains 

3 

Forage Crops 

9 

Stored Grains 


To effectively control any insect pest, you first need to find out all you can 
about it. You can accomplish very little if you guess. Learning all about an insect 
would include the type of metamorphosis it undergoes and a description of each life 
stage. The time of year when each life stage occurs is also helpful. Kow the insect 
obtains its food needs to be known; as this may determine what kind of an insecti- 
cide will be needed. 

Insect identification might be considered a two-fold process: 

1. Learning the identifying features of insects by each stage of their life 
cycle and where each stage can be found, as in the soil, leaves, stems, 
flowers, seeds and roots. 

2. Learning to identify different insects by the type of Teeding damage 
they do, the different plants they feed on, and the parts of the..^^lant 
they feed on, such as roots, stem, leaves and seed. 

General insect identification aids are provided in the manual, '^Some Com- 
mon Types of Insects, which should serve as a basic reference for insect identi- 
fication. 

Controlling insects with insecticides is a constantly changing procedure. 
The insecticide that is recommended today may be replaced by a new and more 
effective one next week, therefore, no specific insecticide recommendations are 
given. Instead, you are given an opportunity to select for yourself the most effec- 
tive insecticide to use for each insect you study by referring to the latest control 
information available on the subject. 

The Ohio Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service publishes annually the 
latest, up-to-date, authorized insecticide recommendations. These publications may 
be obtained from the Cooperative Extension Service Office in your county. Use only 
The Latest Issue Of These Publications. 


*Available from the Oliio Agricultural Education Curriculum Materials 
Service, Room 201, 2120 Fyffe Rd. , Columbus, Ohio 43210. 
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Determining whether an insect population is heavy enough in a given situation 
to warrant using expensive insecticides or other control methods is a problem that 
needs to be answered. With some insect species it is possible to conduct' surveys 
which determine the approximate insect population. Estimates of potential damage 
can be made from this information. Several such surveys are described in Chapter 
1. A survey method is given under each insect description, if the populations for 
that particular insect can be practically surveyed. 

You should be aware that it is impossible to survey some insect species 
before their damage to crops has been discovered. This is due to the hidden habits 
of some insects. In the situations involving these insects, surveys may be conducted 
to determine the extent of damage and possibly point out preventative measures for 
the future. 

You also need to be aware that with some insects (particulariiy several 
attacking soybeans), that insect numbers needed to justify controls are not avail- 
able. Di these cases surveys can be made; the results reported to che County 
Agricultural Extension Agent for assistance in determining if an insecticide is 
needed, and if needed, which insecticide to use. 

As you use this manual you should learn to accomplish the following skills: 

1. Conduct the correct survey procedure for insects to determine the 
following: 

a. the insect population 

b. the amount of damage the insect has caused. 

2. Identify each insect. 

3. Learn the damaging stage or stages within the life cycle of each insect. 

4. Identify the plant damage caused by ep,ch insect. 

5. Learn the biological and cultural methods of control that are practical 
to use for each insect. 

6. Select an insecticide control program to use for each insect. 

You may not wish to thoroughly study all of the insects that are described in 
this manual. Some of them may not be a problem in your area . Time may be a 
limiting factor. You and your teacher together should decide which insects you will 
study. 

At the end ol this manual are some suggested student exercises which should 
be helpful in organizing the insect information. 
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I. USING sumy methods to determine 

THE LEVEL OF INSECT POPULATIONS 


Is an insect population heavy enough to justify control measures? This 
question needs to be answered whenever any of the harmful inse<cis or their feeding 
damage is observed. 

The proper use of the correct survey i^thod during the right time of year 
will provide you with: 

a. an estimate of the insect populatix>5ii. 

b. an estimate of the amount of damage being done or the damage 
that may be done. 

c. an indication of whether controls must be used. 

Some insects such as wireworms and seed corn maggots can iK)t be sur- 
veyed in time to use controls. The damage has been done before the fe^^ect can be 
observed. Surveys in these situations are usually made to determine the extent of 
the damage and to determine future preventative measures. 

Types of surveys are general and specific. 

Since 1953, state and federal survey entomologists have beon employ^xl to 
make checks on insect populations. The purpose of these general surveys is twofold: 

1. To serve as a detection system for any new insects that might be 
moving into an area. 

2. To serve as a warning system. Farmers could then be made aware 
of when and where any insect population was reaching the damaging 
point. Controls could then be employed. 

Specific insect surveys are done to determine the level of the insect popula- 
tion or the feeding damage done by a single insect species. The purpose of which is 
to determine if controls are needed. 


SURVEY METHODS 

1. The Sweep Method 

This is a widely used method for detecting insect populations on small 
grain and forage crops. 

The sweep method consists of a 180^ swing or half circle with a 15 inch 
diameter net. The hoop which holds the net is held vertically with the lower half 
brushing over the top 10 to 12 inches of the plants into the crop. The handle should 
be three feet long. 
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Figure 1, Using the sweep net to survey for insect populations. 
(Photo by C.R. Fridline) 


The sweep net should be held in one hand, about one foot from the end of 
the handle. The protrud? end of the handle resting along the forearm. A two- 
handed sweep may bo used, but be sure to make a full half circle swing- 
Counts should be made after each sweep until you have gained some experi- 
ence in making sweeps and counting insects. This is especially important if the 
insects being surveyed are of the quick flying or jumping species such as the potato 
leafhopper or the meadow spittlebug. 

The number of sweeps to make in a field depends on the number of insects. 
In most cases* ten sweeps made at random throughout the field will be sufficient. 
In surveying, to establish an early season population, such as potato leafhopper, 
100 to 200 sweeps per field may be needed. 

Procedure to Follow 


1. Make 5 to 10 sweeps and if several insects are captured make counts 
after each sweep. This indicates that the insect population is high and 
the general population can be established from these counts. 

2. If 10 to 20 sweeps are made before enough insects are captured to 
make a count, then 100 to 200 sweeps should be made to collect enough 
insects to determine the population. 

3. Calculate the number of insects per 100 sweeps regardless of the num- 
ber of sweeps made. 

a. If 5 insects are found in 10 sweeps, it would be 50 insects per 
100 sweeps. 

b. If 2 insects are counted in 200 sweeps, it would be one insect 
per 100 sweeps. 
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Insects on which the sweep method may be used are: 

Leaf hopper adults and nymphs 
Apliids 

Spittlebug adults 
Alfalfa weevil adults and larvae 
Chinch bug adults on corn 
Grasshopper adults and nymphs 
Cereal leaf beetle adults and la.^vae 

Many larvae of butterflies and rnoths, except tliose that feed near 
• the soil such as cut worms and webworms. 



Figure 2. Counting insects captured in the sweep net. 
(Courtesy OARDC) 


Makin<>: Your Own Sweep Net * 

You can make your own sweep net by following the directions given: 

1. The handle may be made from a 3 foot piece of broom handle, or a 
1" X 36" piece of dowel rod. 

a. Drill two 3/16" holes at one end on opposite sides of the handle, 

b. Offset the holes, one at 3 1/2" from the end, the other at 4" from 
the end. 

c. Cut grooves on each side, from the holes to the handle end. The 
grooves should be deep enough to imbed the wire. 

2. The hoop should be made from a 54" piece of No. 8 galvanized wire. 

a. At one end of the wire, bend at a right angle 3 3/4", then bend 
at a right angle at 1/4". 

b. The other end, bend at 4 1/4", then 1/4". 
e. Then bend into a hoop. 


*A sweep net may be purchased from: Wards Biological Supply House, 
3000 Ridge Road, Rochester, New York 14609. 
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3. The net should be made from a single piece oi muslin cloth 30" x 48". 

a. Fold cloth in half, 24" x 30". 

b. Make a pattern as shown in Figure 3. 

c. Using the pattern, cut material 1/4" wider than pattern to allow 
for a sewing seam. 

d. Stitch a seam along cut edges, then trim material to 1/8" of 
stitched seam. 

e. Turn newly made net so thct the seam is on the inside, and make 
a French seam. Stitch French seam flat to net- 

f. Make a 3" seam in the top of net by turning under the open end 
and stitching. 

g. Double the hem back over itself and stitch. This will make a hem 
1 1/2" wide. 

4. Complete the sweep net assembly by threading the wire hoop through 
the hem at the top of the net. Fasten the hoop to the handle by wrap- 
ping with wire or sliding on the ferrule. 



Detail of Net Construction 


Figure 3. Plans For Making A Sweep Net (Courtesy California Agricultural 
Extension Service). 
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List o^ Material: 

1. 1 - X 1" diameter broom handle or dowel 

2. 1-54^^ No. 8 galv. wire 

3. 1-3^ No. 12 galv. wire or 1 - 4^^ x 1'^ (inside diameter pipe) 

4. 1 - 30*^ X 48^' unbleached muslin 

2. The Stem Count Method 

This method is used mainly to determine the number of nymphs and larvae 
of certain insect species. It is used to determine populations of spittlebug nymphs, 
Hessian fly larvae and pupae, cereal leaf beetle , wheat stem saw-fly larvae and 
wheat stem maggot. 

All of the insects or damage done is counted on individual stems. Examine 
under the leaf sheaths and leaves and all other parts of the stem. 

When moving into the field to be surveyed, examine 5 to 10 stems in one 
spot, then at random move throughout the field, making 5 to 10 stem counts until 100 
stems have been countec:. 

Keep a record of the number of stems examined, the insects found, and the 
damaged stems. 

3. The Square Foot Method 

This method is used to determine the populations of some insects during 
late winter and early spring. It is used for counting alfalfa weevil adults; aphids, 
when plants are less than 3 to 4'^ tall; and some soil insects. 

To use this method, measure off one square foot on the ground and count 
all of the insects in the square foot area. 

Six to ten samplings in a field, taken at random j will be sufficient for a 
general population survey. 

4. Survey Method For Corn Insects Above Ground 

This method is used to determine populations of armyworm larvae, grass- 
hopper adults and nymphs, corn leaf aphids (estimating number per tassel, leaf 
whorl, etc. ), Japanese beetle adults, chinch bug adult and nymphs, corn rootworm 
adults, flea beetles adults, corn earworm larvae, European corn borer (egg masses, 
larvae, pupae). 

Count all insects found on 25 consecutive plants, plant whorls, ears or 
heads. If checking for leaf whorl feeding, count 100 to 200 plants in surveying above 
ground insects. 

Determine the number of insects per 100 plants. 
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For the larvae and pupae of the European corn borer or other stalk boring 
insects use the following procedure: 
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a. Before sampling, walk about 50 steps into the field. 

b. Starting with the first plant on your right, examine 25 consecutive plants 
for infestation. Record the number of infested plants. 

c. Dissect and record the number of larvae or pupae found on the last two 
infested plants. 

d. Determine the number of insects per ii iested plant by multiplying the 
average number of larvae or pupae per infested plant times the percent 
of plants infested, and times 100. 

Example: The two infested plants examined had 5 larvae. The average per plant is 
2. 5. 

Of the 25 plants inspected 14 were infested. Fourteen divided by 25 is . 56 
2. 5 x . 56 = 1.40 

1.40 X 100 ^ 140 insects per 100 plants. 

5. Survey Methods For Corn Insects Below Ground 

This method is usually used during the early season when the corn plants 
are small. It is used to determine the stand damage and the number of insects pre- 
sent for cutworms, rootworms, white grubs, Japanese beetle larvae, wireworms, 
seed corn maggot, seed corn beetle and other seed and root feeding insects. 

Examine 25 conserutive plants at two places in the field at least 50 rows 
apart. If infestation is severe throughout the field, fewer plants at two locations in 
the field will be enough. 

As you walk along the row, look for plants that are stunted, wilting, dying, 
missing or cut off. 

Examine the soil and roots at two of the damaged or missing plants in each 
group of the plants examined in the field. Count the number of larvae found. 

Example; The two infested plants examined had 6 larvae. The average per plant 
is 3. 

Of the 25 plants inspected 15 were infested. Fifteen divided by 25 is ,6 
3 X .6 = 1. 8 

1.8 X 100 180 insects per 100 plants. 

6. Berlese Funnel Method 

This method is used mainly by survey entomologists as it requires special 
equipment not available to the average person. The method is used to determine 
overwintering insect populations in crop fields, grass sod or trash in fence rows 
and woodland areas, where many crop insects hibernate. This method can also be 
used on many insect species in the summertime. 
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The procedure used is to cut off 10 plants at ground level and collect them 
along with the trash found around the plants* The material is then taken to the 
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laboratory and placed in the Berlese funnel. The heat above the funnel causes the 
insects to leave the plants and trash and fall down into the collection bottle, where 
they can be counted. The collection bottle should contain a 70 percent alcohol solu- 
tion to preserve the insects. 

For grass sod areas, a square foot or square yard of surface material is 
collected and checked for insect numbers with the Berlese funnel. 


40 to GO watt bulb 



\ Material to be sifted is placed here / 


Screen or 
hardware clot 



Container of 
alcohol 


Figure 4. The Berlese Funnel. 


The Berlese funnel can be supported by a ringstand, or by 3 or 4 legs 
attached near the middle of the funnel. The light bulb can be that of an ordinary 
gooseneck lamp, or it can be a metal cylinder placed over the top of the funnel. The 
material to be sifted is placed on the screen. 


ERIC 
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II. INSECT PESTS OF CORN 


Corn is more seriously damaged by insects than any other field crop. 
Damage can begin after the seed is planted and continue until the crop is mature. 

Although nev^ tillage practices for corn have several advantages agronomi- 
cally, insect problems have increased. This is especially true for those insects 
found in the soil. Included in this group are the wirewcrms, seed corn beetles, 
seed corn maggots, subterranean cutworms, white grubs, and corn rootworms. 

Ohio research studies made in 1969 showed that in some cases no tillage 
corn fields had as much as 90 percent stand reductions. This was caused by wire- 
worms and seed corn maggots. 

Soil insect problems become more complicated in no tillage situations. 
Since insecticides to control soil insects effectively need to be mcorporated into the 
soil, either new insecticides or new equipment permitting incorporation of the in- 
secticide in no tillage corn fields needs to be developed. 


Thirteen insect pests of corn are described in this section, 
described in this section are also harmful to soybeans. 


Four of those 


Name of Insect 


European corn borer 
Corn rootworms { southern, 

northern, and western) 
Wireworms 
Flea beetle 
Seed corn maggot 
Seed corn beetle 
Armyworms 
Aphid s 
Chinch bug 
Cutworms 
Sod webworm 
White grubs 
Corn earworm 


Crop 


Corn 
Corn 

Corn, soybeans 
Corn 

Corn, soybeans 

Corn, soybeans 

Corn 

Corn 

Corn 

Corn 

Corn 

Corn 

Corn, soybeans 


Plant Parts Injured 


Stalk, ear, leaves 

Ear silks, roots 
Seeds, seedlings, roots 
Leaves 

Seeds, seedlings 

Seeds, seedlings 

Entire plant 

Leaves, tassels, ears 

Stalk, leaves 

Stalk 

Seedlings 

Roots 

Ears, pods 


EUROPEAN CORN BORER - Ostrima nubHaUs (Hubner) 

Order - Lepidoptera Family - Pyralidae 

The European corn borer is a serious pest of corn. The damage by this 
insect in Ohio, in 1^*70, was estimated at over five million dollars. For the United 
States the annual loss is estimated at over 400 million dollars. The insect was first 
observed in Massachusetts in 1917, and since that time has spread to all of the im- 
O „portant corn producing states. 
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The young larvae feed on the leaves of corn plants and later bore into the 
stalks, ear shanks and ears. They may weaken the stalks and ear shanks to the 
extent tliat the ear may drop prematu/ely or the stalk may break over, thereby caus- 
ing heavy losses at harvest time. 

In the United States, the European corn borer has from one to several gener- 
ations per year. Iii Ohio, it passeb through two generations a yea-. , 



Figure 5. Corn stalks severely damag;sd by extensive tunneling 
of the European corn borer larvae. (Courtesy USD A) 

DESCRIPTION 


The adult is a moth with a wing spread of about 1 inch. 

The females are light brown with dark, wavy, irregular lines across their 
wings. 

The male is smaller in size and darker in color with less irregular wing 
patterns. 


Adults 


ERIC 
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FIRST GENERATION 



Eggs laid on underside of corn Larvae feed in leai whorls and 

leaves. burrow into stalks 



3. July and August 
Larv^ae pupate in corn stalk 
tunnels made by larvae and 
moths emerge. 


SECOND GENERATION 



} 





1. Late July and Early August 
Eggs laid near leaves of ear 
zone. 


2. August 

Larvae feed in leaf axils and 

bore into corn stalks. 




3. September and May 
Mature larvae overvvinter or 
diapause in corn stalks. 


4. May 

Larvae pupate in corn stalks 

and moths emerge. 


ERIC 


Figure G. Seasonal life cycle of the European corn borer in Ohio. 
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Tlie first generation of moths appear in May and June, and usually mate in 
one to three days. 

The adults of the second generation appear in late July and early August. 

The moths are most active in early morning or late evening at temperatures 
of above 60^F. ^ 



Figure 7. European corn borer moths: (A) female with egg mass on corn 
leaf; (B) male. (Courtesy of Illinois Natural History Survey) 

Eggs, 

The female moths usually lay eggs within three days after mating. 

I 

f The eggs are laid overlapping (shingle like) one another in masses of from 

one to fiftj' eggs per mass. 

The egg masses are usually laid on the underside of the leaf; occasionally 
they may be laid on the upper surface, the stalk, or the husk. 

The eggs hatch in three to nine days. 

Larvae 

The newly hatched fivst generation larvae crawl into the whorl of the corn 
plant and feed. The second generation larvae feed in the axils of the leaves. 

As they mature tliey bore into the stalk, ear shank or ears, 

The mature larva is about 3/4 to 1 inch long. 

O The head is dark brown or black, and the body is light cream colored. 

ERIC 
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Each segment of the body has a row of small round, dark brown spots. 
Winter is passed in the mature larva (prepupa) stage. 



Figure 8. Corn stalks showing the tunneling of the European corn 
borer larvae. (Courtesy DeKalb AgResearch Inc. ) 



The larva changes to a pupa in the tunnels of the corn stalk. 

The pupa is light to dark brown in color. 

It is torpedo shaped and 1/2 to 5/8 inch long. 

The pupal stage lasts from two to thrrae weeks. 


SURVEY METHODS 

For first broody June 10 to 25, count 25 corn plants and record the number 
of plants with feeding damage on the leaves. 

For the second ^rood, early August, count 25 plants to determine the num- 
ber of egg masses on the flag leaves and leaves near the ear. 


CONTROL METHODS 

Cultural 

Plant resistant hybrids. (See Figures 10 and 11. ) 

Before May, bury all corn stalks and weeds by deep and clean plowing. 
Disking and shallow plowing will not kill all of the larvae. 

The worst corn borer damage may occur in fields where corn is planted 
very early. 

If stalks are chopped prior to plowing, a more thorough and clean plowing 
job will result, therefore fewer larvae will survive. 

Chemical 

First brood, June 15 to 25, apply recommended insecticide when 75 per 
cent of plants show leaf feeding. For seed corn production fields control may be 
justified at 50 percent leaf feeding. 

Second brood, early August and later, apply recommended insecticide if 
corn is planted late for your area and moths are active. 

Use only the latest recommended insecticides. Obtain recommendations 
from the Cooperative Extension Service Office in your county 


CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE INSECTICIDE! 
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Figure 11. Rows of corn on left and right tolerant to European corn 
O borer; center row not tolerant and badly damaged. 

ERJC (Courtesy USD A) 
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CORN ROOTWORMS 

Southern - Diabrotiea undecimpuncUita howardi Barber 
Northern - Diabrotiea lon^ieornis (Say) 
Western - Diabrotiea virRifera Leconte 


Order: Coleoptera Family - Chrysomelidae 

There are two species of corn rootworms that at present cause damage to 
Ohio corn fields, southern corn rootworm and northern corn rootworm. The south- 
ern corn rootworm is also known as the spotted cucumber beetle. It attacks several 
plant species, including over 200 weeds, grasses or cultivated crops. Tlie northern 
corn rootworm is a pest of corn only. It is predicted tliat the western corn rootworm 
will be a pest in Ohio corn fields in a short time. 


All species have a complete nietamorphosis. Southern has two generations 
per year, whereas the northern and western liave but one. 

The larvae of all species damage corn by feeding on the roots, tliereby 
weakening the root system. Tills causes the corn to lodge. A field damaged by corn 
rootworms w^ill liave curved stalks. The stalks will have a sledrunner or gooseneck 
appearance. 


The adults of all species feed on corn silks and if tills occurs during pollina- 
tion, poor seed set (scattergrain) will result. 



Figure 12. Ears of corn damaged as a Figure 13. Corn roots: (A) normal; (B) damaged 

result of corn rootworm adults feeding by corn rootworms. (Courtesy American Potash 

on silks (scattergrain). (Courtesy Fed- Distitute) 
eral Extension Service, USDA) 


DESCRIPTION 
Southern Corn Rootwonn 


Q Adults 


ERIC The adult (beetle) is greenish yellow with 12 black spots on its wing covers 

(elytra). 
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It is about 1/8 inch in length. 

The adults overwinter in southern United States under cron residues and 
emerge in the spring. Adult beetles migrate north in late April or early 
May. 

Only the second generation adults feed on the silks of corn. 



Figure 14. Corn plants fallen or lodged because Figure 15. Adult beetle of 
01 injury to the roots by the southern corn root- southern corn rootworm. 
worm. (Courtesy USD A) - (Courtesy Federal Extension 

Service, USDA) 


Eggs 

The adult females lay their eggs in the soil next to the plants that the larvae 
later attack. 

The eggs are veiy small, white, and elliptically (oval) shaped. 

Larvae 

The larvae are thread-like white worms. 
They are about 1/2 inch long when fully grow^n. 

They can be recognized by the presence of a dark spot on each end of the 
body. 

Pupae 

The pupa is white and does not have a pupal case. 

It is found in a cell in the soil. 

The pupal stage lasts about 12 days. 


ERIC 
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B 


Figure 16. (A) Larvae and 
work of southern corn root- 
worm on corn. (Courtesy 
USDA) 

(B) Corn rootworm larvae. 
(Courtesy Geigy Chemical Co.) 


Adults 


Eggs_ 


DESCRIPTION 
Northern Corn Rootworm 

The adult beetle is a solid light brown to pale green in color. 
It is 1/8 to 1/4 inch in length. 

It appears in corn fields in late July or early August and feeds on pollen 
and silks of corn plants and other pollinating plants. 

In August, the female beetles leiv eggs in the soil. 

t 

I 
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Figure 17. Northern corn rootworm 
\ adult (left) and corn rootworm eggs 
N (above). (Courtesy Geigy Chemical Co. ) 


The eggs are small, globular and white 
They are found around corn roots. 
They overwinter in the egg stage. 

For maximum hatching, the eggs must be exposed to near freezing temperatures. 
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Larvae 


111 late spring the eggs hatch and the larvae feed on corn roots. 
The larvae when mature are about 1/2 inch in length. 

They are thread-like in appearance and the skin of the bodies is wrinkled. 
They mature by the middle of July and pupate in cells in the soil. 

Pupae 

The pupae are small, white, without a pupal case. 
The pupal stage lasts about 10 days. 



Figure 18. Corn rootworm pupa. (Courtesy 
Geigy Chemical Co.) 


DESCRIPTION 

Western Corn RootAVorm 

At present the western corn rootworm is not a problem in Oliio corn fields, 
but it is expected to move into the state in a short time. 

The western corn rootworm is closely related and lias a similar life cycle 
to that of the northern species. 


Adults 


The adult beetles are yellow to green with black stripes running the length 
of their wing covers (elytra). 

They are about 1/8 to 1/4 inch in length. 

In August the female beetles lay eggs in the soil. 


Figure 19. Western corn rootworm 
adult. (Courtesy Geigy Chemical Co. ) 



Larvae 


Since it takes several weeks for all eggs to hatch, larvae of all sizes may 
be found in June and early July. 

The larvae are thread-like in appearance and the skin of the bodies is 
wrinkled. 

They reach maturity about the middle of July and pupate in cells in the 
soil. 

Pupae 

The pupae are small, white, without a pupal case. 
The pupal stage lasts about 10 days. 


SURVEY METHODS 

Silk Damage - Count all adults found feeding on the silks of 25 consecutive 
plants. Repeat at least two times. Determine the percentage of infested plants and 
the number of beetles per plant. 

Larval Populations - For roof worm damage to roots of corn plants in June, 
count 100 consecutive plants at two locations in the field or a total of 200 plants. 
Determine the amount of damage, also count the number of larvae in the soil and on 
the roots. 


CONTROL METHODS 

If survey shows that the beetles are preventing pollination, treat with the 
current insecticide recommendation. If beetle populations for the previous year are 
high, a soil insecticide should be used for the subsequent year. 

If larval populations are over 10-15 per plant, use emergency soil insecti- 
cide treatments. 

For both situations use only the latest recommendations, obtained from your 
County Agricultural Extension Service. 

CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE INSECTICIDES! 
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WIREWORMS - several Species 

Order - Coleoptera Family - Elateridae 

Wireworms are the larvae of the click beetle. Damage to corn and soybeans 
is caused by the larvae (wireworms) consuming the newly planted seed or seedlings. 
They feed on the roots of corn and soybeans, and the roots of many other plants. The 
most severe damage is done early in the growing season. 


Wireworms liave a complete metamorphosis. One generation of this insect 
may require as long as six years to complete. Most of the life cycle of this insect 
is spent in the soil. 



Figure 20. Afield of 
corn showing poor stand 
and stunted growth due 
to wirewomi damage. 
(Courtesy American 
Potash Institute) 


Figure 21. Wireworm 
damage to corn roots. 
(Courtesy Federal 
Extension Service, USD A) 


ERIC 
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Adults 


DESCRIPTION 


The adult is a click beetle, so 
named because when placed on 
its back will flip in the air with 
an audible "click" attempting 
to land on its feet. 

The beetles are tan to black in 
color and are about 1/2 inch long. 

Adults may live for as long as six 
months. 


Figure 22. Click Beetle - adult of the 

wireworm. (Courtesy USDA) 




Figure 23. Wireworm 
damage to corn seedling 
(left) and wireworm 
larvae (right). (Courtesy 
Federal Extension Service 
USDA) 
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Eggs 

The eggs are small and oblong; they are found in the soil one to six inches 
deep. 

The eggs are laid during the spring or early summer. 
They hatch in two to three weeks. 

Larvae 

Young larvae are yellow and change to brown as they mature. 

They vary in length irom 1/2 to 1 l/2 inches. 

They are shiny, cylindrical, hard bodied, aiid segmented. 

ITiey have a wire-like appearance, hence their name. 

Their bodies taper slightly at both ends. 

They live for ac long as six years in the soil. 

Pupae 

The pupal stage is about tv\^o weeks in length and is spent in a cell in the 
soil. 

SURVEY METHOD 

To determine the extent of existing wireworms, sift the soil from a square 
foot area, six inches in depth, through a 30 mesh sieve. Do this six to ten places 
in the field. If an average of three wireworms per sifting is found, you probably 
will have a problem. 

CONTROL METHODS 

Wireworm damage is usually heaviest in a field that has been in a grass 
sod for several years. Fall plowing will expose the larvae, pupae, and the adults 
to freezing weather and destroy natural pathways for activity. 

If a field is known to have an infestation of wireworms, apply a recommended 
insecticide to the soil before planting. The insecticide should be broadcast and disced 
into the soil. Applying the insecticide after planting is usually not successful. 

Latest insecticide recommendations may be obtained from your County 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USING INSECTICIDES! 
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FLEA BEETLE ■ Chaetocnema pulicaria Melsheimer 


Ordcx' - Coleoptera Family - Chrysomelidae 

The flea beetle can be quite damaging to corn fields. The most damage is 
done during late May and June when the corn is small. They are also carriers of a 
bacterial wilt of corn called Stewart^ s disease. If flea beetle populations are high, 
the whole corn plant will have a scorched appearance. 

The flea beetle has a complete matamorphosis and in Ohio has two genera- 
tions per year. 



Figure 24. Adult flea beetle (left); feeding damage to corn leaf 
appears as white lines (right). (Courtesy Federal 
Extension Service, USDA) 


DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

The adult flea beetle is small, about 1/16 inch in length. 

Some are black, others are brown-black with faint lighter markings. 

The hind legs are distiiictly enlarged and thickened and the beetles jump 
freely when disturbed. 

They hibernate in the soil, crop refuse, and other vegetation. 

The first generation adults appear in late May and June. 

The second generation appears in early August. The feeding on corn of both 
generations of adults appears as fine white lines on the leaves. (See Figure 24. ) 
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Very tiny eggs arc laid on or in the soil at the base of the plant. 
They hatch in about one week. 

Larvae 

Larvae are slender, very small and feed on plant roots. 
The larvae pupate in al30ut two weeks. 

I^ipao 

The pupal stage lasts about two weeks. 

SURVEY METHODS 

Flea beetles attack corn when the plants are small. Stake out 100 plants 
in a row, count all damaged plants in the row. Do this at several places in the 
field. Count again in 24 hours and again in 48 hours. This gives rate of damage 
increase. 

CONTROL METHODS 

Cultural 

Keeping fields free of weeds is important in flea beetle control. 
Chemical 

See recommendation for when and what insecticide to use for control. 

Latest recommendations for using insecticide can be obtained from your 
County Agricultural Extension Service. 

C.VREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOP USING INSECTICIDES! 


SEED CORN MAGGOT - Hvlem va platura Rondani 

Order - Diptera Family - Anthomyiidae 

The maggots (larva) feed on the germ part of unsprouted seed, or on newly 
sprouted seed. In either case if the infestation is severe enough they can reduce 
plant populations. Most damage is done during cool, moist weather conditions. 

ITiis insect has a complete metamorphosis, and is believed to have four 
generations per year. The entire life cycle may be completed in four weeks. 


ERIC 
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Figure 25. Soybean field damaged by seed corn maggot. (Courtesy 
Ohio Seed Improvement Assoc. ) 


DESCRIPTION 


Adults 


Eggs 


The adalt is a gray to brown fly about 
1/5 of an inch in length. 

They resemble the common house fly, 
except their wings are folded flat over 
the body and they are 1/2 the size. 

They first appear in April or May. 


Eggs are laid by the adult female fly on 
decaying organic matter or germinating 
seeds. 

They also may be found on young moist 
plant parts. 

The eggs are small, white, and oblong 
shaped. 



Figure 26. Female of the 
seed corn maggot. (Courtesy 
USDA) 


Larvae or Maggots 


Eggs hatch at temperatures as low as 50^F. , and maggots can develop at 
low spring temperatures. 
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The maggots mature in two to three weeks. 


They are pale yellow to white, legless, and are found burrowing in corn, 
soybean, and other seed. 

The m^gots are about 1/4 inch long with a pointed head. 

Pupae 

The pupal stage is passed in the soiL 

The pupal stage is about two weeks in length. 


ERIC 
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SURVEY METHODS 

No survey method available before damage is noticed. To determine the 
extent of damage, examine 100 consecutive plants at two places in the field, about 
50 rows apart. If infestation is severe throughout the field, 25 plants at two loca- 
tions will be sufficient. 

As you walk along the row look for plants that are missing. At two of the 
missinjj plant spots in sample area, examine the soil and roots. Count the number 
of larvae found. 

Determine the number of insects per ICQ plants by multiplying the average 
number of larvae per plant by the percent of plants infested and times 100. 


CONTROL METHODS 

A cultural control which is not practical for corn is to delay planting until 
after the first generation of maggots have pupated. This doesn't occur until after 
June 1, and could be used for soybeans. 

If seeds are placed in high organic matter field situations, treatment of 
seed with the current recommended insecticide is the best control. Latest insecti- 
cide recommendations can be obtained from your County Agricultural Extension 
Service office. 

CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE INSECTICIDE! 

SEED CORN BEETLES 

Slender Seed Corn Beetle - Clivina impressifrons LeConte 
Common Seed Corn Beetle - /'^onoderus lecontei Chaudoir 

Order - Coleoptera Family - Carabidae 

There are two species of seed corn beetles that attack germinating seed of 
corn and soybeans. The damage from these beetles is usually most severe in cold 
and wet springs when germination is slow. 

Very little is known about their life cycle, but beetles can be found almost 
anytime during the summer, so there must be overlapping generations. 

DESCRIPTION 

Both species are active and are attracted to lights on warm spring evenings. 
They are slender and about 1/4 inch long. 

One species is oblong in shape with two brown stripes on its wing covers. 

The other species is very dark red in color, glossy, with a noticeable 
'^pinch" between the head and abdomen. 
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Figure 29, Adults of the 
common seed corn beetle, 
(Courtesy Federal Exten- 
sion Service, USD A) 


SURVEY METHODS 
No practical survey can be made for insect populations prior to damage. 

To determine the extent of damage, examine 100 consecutive plants at two 
places in the field about 50 rows apart. If infestation is severe throughout the field, 
25 plants at two locations will be sufficient. 

As you walk along the row look for plants that are missing. At two of the 
missing plant spots in the sample area, examine the soil and roots. Count the 
ni'mber of beetles found. 

Determine the number of insects per 100 plants by multiplying the average 
number of beetles per plant, by the percent of plants infested and multiply by 100, 


CONTROL METHODS 

If problems are expected, use a seed treatment. Refer to the latest recom- 
mendation for the insecticide that should be used. 

The latest insecticide recommendations are available at your County Agri- 
cultural Extension Service Office, 

CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE INSECTICIDE! 
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ARMYWORMS 
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Fall Armyworm - Spodoptera frugiperda (J. E. Smith) 
Armyworm - Pseudaletia unipuncta (Hawcrth) 

Order - Lepidoptera Family - Noctuidao 

The armywomi larva gets its name from the fact that it travels in large 
numbers from field to field feeding on small grain crops and corn. There are two 
species found in Ohio, the armyworm and the fall armyworm . The armyworm may 
be found from May through September and the fall armyworm is usually found during 
late July and August. 

During cold, wet, spring weather the armyworm can cause serious damage 
to corn and small grain crops. The larvae crawl from field to field devouring every- 
thing in their path. The fall armyworm is more of a pest in the southern states, but 
during some years the adults migrate north and damage field corn later in the season. 
(.Vugust). 

Both species have complete metamorphosis. 

DESCRIPTION 
Armyworm 

Adults 

The adult is a moth with a wing spread of about 1 1/2 inches. 
Each forewing has a small white dot near the center. 
The hind wings have a darker coloring on the margins. 
The moths appear and lay eggs in late April and May. 



Figure 30. 


Adult moth of the armyworm. (Courtesy USD A) 
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Eggs 


The eggs are laid in large masses at night. 

The egg masses are found on folded leaf blades or under the leaf sheaths 
of grass plants. 

Eggs resemble small white beads and are smaller than a pin head. 


Eggs hatch in eight to 10 days into tiny greea larvae. 

They molt several times and reach their full growth in about three to four 


The full grown larvae are about 1 1/2 inches in length. 

Their color varies from green to brown. 

They have one almost black stripe on each side. 

They have one stripe on their back, with a fine, lighter colored broken 
line running dow^n the center. 

The head is pale brown with a green tinge, mottled with dark brown. 

The larvae hide during the day under weeds, clods of soil, and at the 
base of corn plants, feeding only at night or on cloudy days. 


Larvae 


wrecks . 



Figure 31. Army worm larvae. (Courtesy USDA) 


Pupae 



The larvae pupate in the soil near the surface. 
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Figure 32. Pupae of the armyw^orm. 
(Courtesy USDA) 


DESCRIPTION 
Fall Armyvvorm 

None of the stages of the fall armyAvorm survive during the winter in Ohio, 
This insect must migrate into the state each year. 

Adults 

The moths have a wing spread of about 1 inch. 

The forevvangs are dark gray, mottled with light and dark spots. 

The hind wings are grayish white. 

The moths usually appear late in July or August. 



Figure 33. Adult fall armysvorm moth. 
(Courtesy USDA) 


The female moths may travel many miles. They lay their eggs at night 
on grass plants. 

Eggs 

Eggs are small, white and are laid in masses of 100 or more. 
They hatch in about 10 days. 

Larvae 

Mature larvae are about 3/4 inches long. 

They have a raised, white inverted Y slmped marking on the front of their 
head. 

The body has sparsely covered black hair arising from black tubercles. 

The larvae become fully grown in about three weeks, enter the soil a few 
inches and pupate. 

Pupae 

Pupae are about 1/2 inch long. 

They are light brown to tan. 

The pupal stasje last from one to two weeks. 
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SURVEY METHODS 

Determine the percent of plants damaged by examining 100 consecutive 
plants in a row. Do this at two locations in the field at least 50 rows apart. Count 
the number of plants that are damaged. At the site of damaged plants, count the 
number of armyworms found. 

Multiply the average number of larvae per damaged plant, by the percent 
of plants damaged. This gives average number of larvae per 100 plants. 

Example: Average armyworms per plant 1 1/2 
Total plants damaged = 30 

30 200 = 15 percent 15 x 1 1/2 = 22. 5 larvae per 100 plants. 

If survey reveals 10 or more larvae per 100 plants a recommended insecti- 
cide should be used. 


CONTROL METHODS 

Biological 

Natural enemies help keep the armyworm in check. The red-^tailed tachnia 
fly is one of the most important ones. It lays its eggs on the armyworm and its 
larva bore into the body eating out the insides. The flies breed and multiply rapidly, 
and some years keep the armyworm completely controlled. Another parasite, a 
small wasp (apanteles sp.) is effective. 

Chemical 

If the survey shows a need, use a recommended insecticide. The latest 
recommendations can be obtained from your County Agricultural Extension Service. 

BE SURE TO FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY! 
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CORN LEAF APHID - Rhopalosiphum maldls (Fitch) 

Order - Hemiptera Family - Aphididae 

The reproductive process of the insects described so far is sexual in nature. 
That is the female insect lays eggs only after mating with the male. The aphid in 
addition to reproducing as just described also produces young from unfertilized eggs 
and without mating. This process is called parthenogenesis. The unfertilized eggs 
hatch within the female body and young nymphs are born. This is called 
ovoviviparous reproduction. 

The type of metamorphosis of the com leaf aphid, as well as all other 
aphid species, is gradual. The nymphs grow by stages into adults, and the adults 
may be winged or wingless. 

The aphid has piercing- sucking mouthparts, and therefore feeds on plant 
sap. They also secrete a sticlcy substance called honeydew. If this is deposited 
on the silk, it is more attractive for the moth of the corn earworm (a serious pest 
^ of sweet corn). 
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Figure 34. Aphid clusters on corn leaf. (Courtesy Federal 
Extension Service) 


DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

The adult stage is in two forms, winged and wingless. 
Both winged and wingless forms produce young. 
Only the winged form mates and lays eggs. 

It is uncertain whether aphids overwinter in Ohio as eggs or the adults 
migrate here in the spring. 

At the approach of cold weather winged males and females mate; after 
mating the females deposit the overwintering eggs. 
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Eggs 

The eggs arc small, oval, and glossy black. 

Eggs hatch in the^pring into wingless nymphs; all of which are female. 

Nymphs 

The nymphs may develop into winged or wingless females. 
They are greenish blue in color. 

Two projections at the rear of the abdomen, called cornicules, are present 
on all aphid species. 

SURVEY METHODS 

When first tassels start to appear, count 100 plants throughout the cornfield. 
Keep track of the number of plants that are infested. If 50 percent of the tassels 
are exposed within one or two days after aphids appear and the soil moisture is low, 
a recommended insecticide should be used. 

CONTROL METHODS 

Cultural 

There are several hybrids resistant to the corn leaf aphid. When possible, 
aphid resistant hybrids should be used. 

Chemical 

For an insecticide to be effective, timing of the application is very impor- 
tant. If an insecticide is not applied within 48 hours after tassels are out, it will 
usually not prevent injury. 

For latest insecticide recommendations consult your County Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

BE SURE TO FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY! 

CHINCH BUGS ■ BUssus leucopterus leucopterus (Say) 

Order - Hemiptera Family - Lygaeidae 

Since the chinch bug has piercing-sucking mouthparts, the damage is done 
by the nymphs and adults removing plant sap. They feed almost entirely on grass 
plants. 

If chinch bugs are numerous enough, they will cause plant growth retarda- 
tion and will even kill the plant. The damage observed in corn is, first, the lower 
leaves wilt, followed by wilting of the entire plant which later turns white. 
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The chinch bug has a gradual metamorphosis. They usually have two 
generations per year. 




4 


Figure 36. A corn plant infested with chinch 
bugs. (Courtesy Federal Extension Service, 
USDA) 


Figure 37. Chinch bugs: nymphs 
(top) and adult (bottom). 
(Courtesy Federal Extension 
Service. USDA) 


DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

The adults are black and white. 

They are small, only about 1/5 inch in length. 

They have whitish colored wings, marked by a white triangle on the outer 
margins. 

The legs and base of the antennae are red. 

The adults hibernate, and are often found in sod along roadsides, fence rows 
and pasture fields. 

On the first warm days of spring the adults emerge and lay eggs. 
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Eggs 

Each adult female will lay several hundred eggs. 

The eggs are laid at the rate of 15 to 20 per day, behind the lower leaf 
sheaths of grasses or in the soil around plants. 

The eggs are yellow-white, oblong, very small, and they turn red just 
before hatching. 

They hatch in from one to thre^ weeks into tiny nymphs. 

Nymphs 

The nymphs when first hatched are bright red but darken as they reach 
adult stage. 

The nymphs first feed on smaJl grain crops and as these crops ripen will 
then crawl to corn fields. 

The adult stage is reached the latter part of June. 


SURVEY iMETHODS 

Use the sweep method on field borders If the areas are grassy. This will 
give an indication of chinch bug adult populations that may be moving into the corn 
field. 

In corn fields use row count method. Count 100 consecutive corn plants 
and keep a record of the number of plants infested with chinch bugs. 

If field borders show high populations and chinch bugs appear to be migrating 
into corn fields, use recommended insecticide. 


CONTROL METHODS 

Biological 

A fungus disease causes heavy losses to chinch bug populations if weather 
conditions are favorable. Warm humid conditions favor the development of the 
disease fungus spores, whereas hot dry conditions favor chinch bug development. 

Chemical 

Insecticide barriers may be used between adjacent small grain and corn 
fields, or if the chinch bug has already invaded a corn field the application of an 
insecticide to the entire field may be used. 

In either case use the current recommendation, available at your County 
Agricultural Extension Service office. 

BE SURE TO FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY! 
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CUTWORMS 


Black cutworm Agrostis ipsilon (Hufnagel) 

Clay backed cutworm Agrostis gladlaria (Morrison) 


Order - Lepidoptera 


Family - Noctuidae 


Cutworm damage usually starts in low spots in the field. As the name 
implies, they cut off plants at the soil surface or slightly above. A heavy infesta- 
tion could seriously damage a field. 

There are several species of cutworms that damage corn. Two common 
ones are the black cutworm and the clay backed cutworm. All cutworms under go 
a complete metamorphosis in their development. Depending on the species, they 
may have from one to several generations per year. 


All of the adults of cutworms are moths, and they appear in the spring 
when the weather warms. 

The moths have a wing spread of about 1 1/4 inches. 

Most of the species have dark gray forewings; they are often variously 
marked with darker or lighter spots and narrow bands. 

The rear wings are lighter colored. 

The moths lay many hundreds of eggs on grasses and weeds. 


DESCRIPTION 



Figure 38. Black 
cutworm moth (A); 
larvae (B & C). 
(Courtesy USD A) 


Adults 
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Eggs_ 


Larvae 


The eggs are small and usually dome shaped. 
They are dirty white colored with brown markings. 
They have numerous ridges on the surface. 

When full grown the cutworm is 1 1/4 to 2 inches in length. 
The black cutworm may be light gray to black. 

The black cutworm can be distinguished from other species by the large, 
shiny, convex skin granules on the surface of the body. 

The clay-backed, sometimes called dingy, cutworm is grayish brown on 
top with a buff-gray stripe on each side. 

The cutworm feeds mostly at night and hides underneath soil clods, stones 
or rubbish during the day. 



Figure 39. Black cutworm 
larva and damaged corn 
stalk. (Courtesy Federal 
Extension Service, USDA) 


I\ipae 


The pupa is torpedo shaped and may be light or dark brown. 
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Figure 40. Ripa of black cutworm. 
(Courtesy USD A) 


SURVEY METHODS 

Determine the percent of plants dams^ed by examining 100 consecutive 
plants in a row. Do this at Uvo locations in the field 25 to 50 rows apart. Count 
the number of plants that are cut off. At the site of damaged plants count the number 
of cutworms by examining the soil around the cut off plants. 

Multiply the average number of larvae per damaged plant by the percent 
of plants cut off. This gives the average number of larvae per 100 plants. 

£l::ample: Average cutworms per plant = 1 1/2 
Total plants cut off 30 

30 -^- 200 - 15 % 15% x 1 1/2 ^ 22. 5 larvae per 100 plants 


CONTROL METHODS 

Cultural 

Land kept free of weeds during late summer is rarely infested with cutworms. 
A rotation in which corn does not follow a grass sod will help to avoid damage. 
Chemical 

If cutworms have damaged ten or more corn plants per 100 in the field, 
apply the currently recommended insecticide. 

The insecticide should be applied in the late afternoon or evening. Obtain 
the latest recommendations from your County Agricultural Extension Service. 

CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DRECTIONS FOR INSECTICIDE USE! 


son WEBWORMS " Crambus caliginosellus Clemens 

Order - Lepidoptera Family - Noctuidae 

Sod webworms are the larva of a grass moth. They are widely distributed 
and are occasionally a pest in corn fields. This more often occurs when a corn 
field was previously in grass sod. 

Most of the damage is done by the larva feeding slightly below or at the 
soil surface. 
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They have a complete metamorphosis, iu\d there are several species. The 
corn root webworm has one generation per year; the bluegrass webworm has three. 

DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

The moths are pale brown in color. 
They are 1/2 to 3/4 inch in length. 

They hold their wings tightly over the body when at rest, 
Aiult moths appear during the summer months. 

They lay their eggs over grassy areas while either in flight or at rest. 


Figure 41. Sod 
webworm moth 
(Courtesy USDA) 



Eggs 


Larvae 


Eggs hatch in about seven days. 

The larvae vary in color from yellow to white. 

They spin silken threads webbing leaves and soil particles together. 
They often form silken tubes in which they live. 
In the spring they again feed and then pupate ► 


Figure 42. Sod 
webworm larva. 
(Courtesy USDA) 



I^pae 
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The pupae are found close tr the feeding tunnels, inside cocoons. 

The cocoons are lined with soft gray silk and covered with soil particles 
interwoven with silk. 
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SURVEY METHODS 


Count all larvae around 25 consccutiv-c plants. 


Count number of plants damaged and figure percentage of plants damaged. 


Multiply the average number of larva per plant times the percent of damaged 
plants for the average number of larva per 100 plants. If 10 or more lar^-ae are 
found per 100 plants, use a recommended insecticide. 


Most damage results in corn fields where the previous crop has been sod. 
Late fall plowing to kill ovenvintering larva is helpful. 

If survey shows need, apply recommended insecticide. Latest recommenda- 
tions can be obtained at the County Agricultural Extension Service office. 

BE SURE TO FOLLOW .\LL DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY! 


WHITE GRUBS (June Beetles) - Phyllophaga rugosa Melsheimer 
Order - Coleoptera Family - Scarabaeidae 

The white grub damages many plants but they injure corn by feeding on the 
roots and pruning them. Tliis will cause the plants to become seriously stunted or 
killed when the damage is severe. Mature corn plants damaged by the white grub 
can be easily pulled from the ground. 

There are several species of white gioibs which are the larva of June 
beetles. Often called "June bugs." They undergo a complete matamorphosis and 
the most common species have a life cycle span of three years. 


CONTROL METHODS 


DESCRIPTION 


Adults 


The body is about one inch in length 
with a cumbersome appearance. 


Beetles appear in late May or June. 


They have long, slender, spiney legs. 


They are dark brown to black. 



The beetle is attracted to light, may 

be observed on window and door screens 

at night. 
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They lay eggs in the soil at a depth of 
from 1 to 8 inches, usually in timothy 
and bluegrass sods near a wooded area. 


Figure 43. June beetle adult (left); 
pupae of the June beetle (white grub, 
right). (Courtesy Illinois State 
Natural History Survey) 
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Eggs 


Eggs are laid individually. 
They are pearly white in color. 

About three weeks later (late June or early July) they hatch into young larva. 

Larvae 

The larvae spend their entire life span in the soil. 

Newly hatched larva feed on plant 
roots and decaying vegetation. 

By October of the first year, they 
have moved down in the soil below 
plow depth where they form a 
winter cell. 

The foUow^ing May, they move 
upward to soil surface and feed 
on plant roots. 

They again move below plow depth 
by October and over winter. 

The following May they move 
toward the soil surface and feed 
as before. 

In August they form a ceV about 
seven inches under the soil and 
pupate. 

The adults emerge the following June. 

The white grub body is permanently curved in a '^C" shape. 
They have three pairs of legs near the head. 

The body is glistening white, with the skin at the rear of the abdomen 
transparent, causing the body contents to be visible. 

The head is brown. 

They are about 1 1/2 inches long when mature. 

Pupae 

The pupal stage lasts about 4 weeks. 



Figure 44. Larva of the June beetle 
(white grub). (Courtesy Federal 
Extension Service, USDA) 
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SURVEY METHODS 

To determine the number of white grubs px^eseiit, sift the soil through a 
sieve from a square foot area and six inches deep. Do this at six to 10 locations 
in the field. The best time of year to do this is late September or early October. 

If an average of three grubs per square foot area are found the white grub 
population is high enough to justify the use of control measures. 


CONTROL METHODS 

White gTub damage can be reduced by planting deep rooted legumes such 
as alfalfa. This is most effective if done the year of heaviest damage. 

If valuable crops are liable to be severely damaged; use a recommended 
insecticide to control them. Latest recommendations can be obtained from your 
County Agricultural Extension Service. 

BE SURE TO FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY! 

CORN EARWORM - HeUothls zea (Boddie) 

Order - Lepidoptera Family - Noctuidae 

In addition to being a pest of corn, the corn earworm damages soybeans, 
tomatoes, tobacco and cotton plus some other crops. When attacking tomatoes, the 
insect is known as the tomato fruitworm; on tobacco, the tobacco budworm; and 
cotton, the cotton bollworm. 

Corn attacked by the corn earworm will show globs of excrement at the 
silk end of the car where the kernels have been eaten. Silks are sometimes des- 
troyed before pollination is complete. 

This insect is a severe problem in sweet corn due to the repulsiveness of 
the worm in the ears. *^ 

Damage to ears by the corn earworm opens a way for disease organisms to 
enter and cause molds. 

Soybeans are damaged by the larvae eating the developing seed pods. 

The corn earworm has a complete metamorphosis and in Ohio has two 
generations per year. 


DESCRIPTION 


Adults 

The adults are moths with a wing expanse of 1 1/2 inches. 

The front wings are light grayish brown, marked with dark irregular lines 
and with a dark area at the wing tip. 
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Eggs 



Figure 45. Moth of the corn earworm. (Courtesy Illinois Natural 
History Survey) 


The hind wings are white with irregular dark markings, also with some 
dark spots. 

The moths are most active at dusk, which is when they lay most of their 
eggs. 

Each female moth will lay from 500 to 3000 eggs. 

Fresh corn silk is one of the favorite places for egg laying by the females. 


Eggs are laid singly and have a hemispherical shape with ridges on the 
side. 


They are yellowish colored. 

They are about half the size of a common pinhead. 

Eggs hatch in from two to ten days depending on the temperature. 

Larvae 

The young larvae feed on leaves or may bore directly into cornsilk. 

If soybeans are being attacked, they eat into the seed pods destroying the 
developing seeds. 

The mature larvae are about two inches long. 

They arc brown, to green, to pink, to black; varying greatly in color. 
They have alternating light and dark stripes running lengthwise of the body. 
The head is yellow. 
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The legs are dark or nearly black. 

When matxire the larvae crawl or drop to the ground where they burrow 
into the soil three to five inches deep and make a cell. 



Figure 46. Corn earworm 
larva feeding on soybean pods. 
(Courtesy Federal Extension 
Service, USD A) 



Pupae 

The pupal stage lasts 10 to 25 days or longer depending on the temperature. 

The insect overwinters in the pupal stage in warm climates of the south. 
In northern states infestation occurs from the migration of the adults. 
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SURVEY METHODS 

Damage may already be done before infestation is observed. To determine 
the extent of infestation, count all plants tliat iiave infestation on 100 consecutive 
plants. Do this at tvvo field locations. 

Determine the number of larvae per 100 plants. 


CONTROL METHODS 

Biological 

The larvae are cannibalistic in nature and this reduces the population. 
Three parasites also help in reducing the number of larvae; an egg parasite, a 
larval parasite, and a predatory bug. 

Cultural 

Several resistant hybrids are available. More are available for sweet corn 
than for field corn. No resistant soybean varieties are available. 

Time of planting will help control the corn earvvorm, if done so that silking 
occurs when the moths are not present. 

Chemical 

Usually insecticides are not applied to field corn to control the corn ear- 
worm. With sweet corn and soybeans, insecticides are used. 

Use only the latest recommendations from your County Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. (Phamplet on vegetable insects for sweet corn) 

BE SURE TO FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY! 
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INSECT PESTS OF SOYBEANS 


Several insect pests attack soybeans, but usually the damage done is not as 
severe as the damage done to corn. Two insects described in this section also 
damage corn, they are the grasshopper and the Japanese beetle. A total of eleven 
insects and one mite specie are described. 


Name of Insect 


Plant Parts Injured 


Mexica,n bean beetle 
Green and brown stink bugs 
Bean leaf beetle 
Tarnished plant bug 
Green jloverworm 
Thrips 

Three-cornered alfalfa hopper 
Japanese beetle 
Grasshoppers 
Blister beetle 
Locust leaf miner 
Two-spotted spider mite 
(not an insect) 


Leaves 
Pods 

Leaves, stems, roots 

Flower buds, seed pods 

Leaves 

Leaves 

Leaves 

Leaves, corn silks 

Leaves and pods, leaves and ear; 

Leaves 

Leaves 

Leaves 


With the exception of grasshoppers, blister beetles and Japanese beetles; 
no insecticide controls are printed in the field crop insecticide phamplet available 
from your County Agricultural Extension Service Office. 

Most of the insects described in the soybean section attack soybeans sporadi- 
cally. If any of the insects are observed causing damage to the extent that it is of 
economic importance, consult your County Agricultural Extension Agent for insecti- 
cide recommendations, 

MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE - EpHachna varlvestls Mulsant 
Order - Coleoptera Family - Coccinellidae 

The Mexican bean beetle on occasion becomes a problem of economic impor- 
tance in soybean fields. It is more commonly found as a pest on garden beans. 

Both larvae and adults feed on the leaves and where infestation is serious 
will cause heavy losses. Beetle feeding gives the leaves a skeletonized appearance. 

The Mexican bean beetle has a complete metamorphosis, one complete 
generation and a partial second per year in Ohio. 
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DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

The adult beetles are from 1/4 to 1/3 inch long. 

They are ovate with a convex shape. 

They are yellow to coppery brown in color. 

Each wing cover has eight small black spots that form three rows across 
the body when the wings are at rest. 

Adults overwinter in plant remnants on the ground and emerge in late May 
or early June. 

Eggs 

Shortly atter becoming active, the adult females start laying eggs. 

The eggs are yellow, laid in masses of from 40 to 60 on the underneath sides 
of leaves. 
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A female beetle may lay up to 1500 eggs, but the average is about 450. 
Eggs hatch in about seven days. 

Larvae 

The newly hatched larvae are green, changing to yellow as they mature. 

The larvae are 1/3 inch long when full grown. 

They have six rows of long, branching, black tipped spines. 

When larval growth is complete, they cement themselves to uninjured 
leaves, sometimes in groups where they transform to pupae. 

Pupae 

The pupa appears by pushing out of the larval skin, crowding the slan back 
to the abdomen. 

The exposed part of the pupae is bare, smooth, orange aind rounded in front. 
Adults emerge in about 10 days. 


SURVEY METHOD 

Count a total of 100 plants by counting 5 to 10 plants at different field locations. 
Keep a record of the number of injured plants. Count the number of insects (adults 
and larvae) at two of the damaged plants in each group of plants examined. Determine 
the number of insects per infested plant, by multiplying the number of adults and 
larvae per infested plant, by the percent of plants infested and by 100. 

Report the results of your survey to your County Agricultural Extension Agent 
and have him assist you in determining whether an insecticide should be used, and 
if so, which iniiecticide to use. 

CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS IN USING INSECTICIDES! 


GREEN AND BROWN STINK BUGS 

Green Stink Bugs - Acrosternum hilare (Say) 
Brown Stink Bugs - Euschistus impictiventris Stal 

Order - Hemiptera Family - Pentatomidae 

The green and brown stink bugs on occasion damage soybean plants by 
sucking the sap from developing bean pods. This causes the seeds and pods to 
become shriveled. 

The metamorphosis is gradual and several generations are produced each 

year. 
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Adults 


DESCRIPTION 


The adults of the green specie is about 1/2 inch long and 1/4 inch wide, the 
brown specie is smaller. 

As the descriptive name implies, one specie is green and one is brown. 

Adults overwinter in sheltered places such as fence rows. 

When spring temperatures warm to 70^F. or more they become active 
and start laying eggs. 



Figure 49. The green stink bug. 
(Courtesy Federal Extension 
Service, USD A) 


Figure 50. The brown stink bug. 
(Courtesy Federal Extension 
Service, USDA) 
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Eggs 

A female may lay up to 500 eggs in a period of a month. 
The eggs are laid in clusters of about thirty. 
They hatch in about one week. 

Nymphs 

The nymphs go through five instars (molts) and reach the adult Svage in 
about six weeks. 


SURVEY METHOD 

If adults or nymphs of either the brown or green specie are observed in a 
soybean field, possibly a survey should be made to determine the population. 

Use the sweep method by making ten sweeps at random throughout the field. 
Determine the number of insects per 100 sweeps. If five insects are found in ten 
sweeps, it would be 50 insects per 100 sweeps. 


CONTROL METHODS 

Report the results of your survey to your county Agricultural Extension 
Agent and have him assist you in determining whether an insecticide should be used. 

If an insecticide is to be used BE SURE TO FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS 
CAREFULLY! 


BEAN LEAF PEETLE - Cerotoma trifiircata (Forster) 

Order - Coleoptera Family - Chryeomelidae 

Injury to soybean plants is done by both the adults and larvae of the bean 
leaf beetle. The adults feed on the underside of the leaves, eating rounded holes in 
them. The larvae chew on the roots and nodules and feed on the stems just below 
the soil surface. 

Tne bean leaf beetle has one generation per year and has a complete meta- 
morphosis. 


Adults 
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DESCRIPTION 

The adults vary in color from yellow to red. 

They are about 1/4 inch in length. 

^ They have three or four black spots In a row along the inner edge of each 

^ wing cover. 
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Around the outer margin of each wing cover is a black band. 

The adults are found on the undersides of leaves and when disturbed will 
drop to the ground. 

Overwintering occurs in the adult stage, in or near soybean fields of the 
previous year. 

The female adults move to the soil to lay their eggs. 



Figure 51. Adult bean 
leaf beetle and damaged 
leaf. (Courtesy Federal 
Extension Service, USDA) 


Eggs 

The eggs are orange and are shaped similar to a lemon. 

The eggs are found in clusters of a dozen or more and each female may 
lay 40 or more such clusters during the period of a month. 

Eggs hatch in from one to two weeks. 

Larvae 

The larvae are white and at each end f.re dark brown in color. 
The body is very noticably segmented. 

They have six very small legs near the head end of the body. 

Pupae 

The larvae form a cell in the soil where they change to the pupal stage. 

The pupae are white and soft bodied. 

The pupae stage is about one week in length, 

O 
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SURVEY METHODS 


Count a total of 100 plants by counting in groups of 5 to 10 at different field 
locations. Keep a record of the number of injured plants. Count the number of 
insects (adults and larvae) at the location of one or tvvo of the injured plants in each 
of the groups counted. Determine the number of insects per infested plant by multi- 
plying the average number of larvae or worms per infested plant by the percent of 
plants infested and multiply by 100. 


Use an approved insecticide if soybean field is infested enough to justify it. 
Consult your County Agricultural Extension Agent for assistance. He can also assist 
you in determining which insecticide to use. 

BE SURE TO FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR INSECTICIDE USE CAREFULLY! 


TARNISHED PLANT BUG - Lygus Uneolarls (Palisotde Beauvois) 


The tarnished plant bug may attack soybeans to the extent that control 
measures may be needed. Damage is done to the flower buds and the developing 
seed pods by the action of the piercing-sucking mouthparts of the adults and nymphs. 

They have a gradual metamorphosis and usually have three generations per 

year. 


The adults are about l/4 inch long. 

The color may vary from brown to tan to green. 

They are flattened, oval, with small head projecting in front. 

They overwinter as adults and when warm weather arrives become active 
and lay eggs in the stems of plants. 


CONTROL METHODS 


Order - Hemiptera 


.Family - Miridae 


DESCRIPTION 


Adults 


Figure 52. The tarnished plant 
bug, (left) adult; (right) nymph. 
(Courtesy Illinois State Natural 
History Survey) 
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Eggs 

The egg is elongate and slightly curved, with the outer end cut off squarely. 
Eggs hatch into nymphs in about ten days. 

Nymphs 

The newly hatched nymphs are about 1/25 of an inch long. 
They are oval and have long legs. 
They are yellow-green in color. 

They grow rapidly and molt five times before reaching the adult stage. 

SURVEY METHODS 

If adults or nymphs of the tarnished plant bug are observed in a soybean 
field, possibly a survey should be made to determine the population. 

Use the sweep method by making ten sweeps at random throughout the field. 
Determine the number of insects per 100 sweeps. If five insects are found in ten 
sweeps, it would be 50 insects per 100 sweeps. 

CONTROL METHODS 

Report the results of your survey to your County Agricultural Extension 
Agent and have him assist you in determining whether an insecticide should be used. 

If U is determined that an insecticide should be used, BE SURE TO FOLLOW 
ALL DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY! 

GREEN CLOVERWORM - Plathvpona scabra (Fabricius) 

Order - Lepidoptera Family - Noctuidae 

The green cloverworm can be a pest of soybeans. When present in abun- 
dance, infested fields have a ragged appearance as many of the leaves have been 
eaten off by the worms. It also attacks other legume plants such as alfalfa and the 
clovers, hence the name ''cloverworm.*^ 

The insect has a complete metamorphosis and two generations per year. 

DESCrTPnON 

Adults 

The adult is a moth. 

They are dark brown to almost black, with lighter markings. 
They have a wingspread of about 1 1/4 inches. 
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When at rest the wings are so placed as to give the insect a triangular 
appearance. 

Ovenvintering may take place in the adult or pupal stage and moths are 
found in sheltered places such as barns and other buildings. 

They become active in late April or May at which time egg laying starts. 


Figure 53. Moth of the green 
cloverworm. 
(Courtesy USDA) 



Eggs 

Eggs are laid singly on the undersides of leaves of the plants the worms 
later attack. 

Larvae 

The eggs hatch into small larvae which are nearly the same color as the 
soybean leaf. 

They have two narrow white stripes down each side of the body. 

When fully grown they will be about one inch long. 

They feed on the leaves, completing their growth in about four weeks. 
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Pupae 

Wh:in larval gro\\i;h is completed, the larvae crawl down the plant and form 
silken cocoons under plant residues, c just below the soil surface. 

In the cocoons they change to brown pupae. 

They remain in the pupae stage from ten days to three weeks and emerge 
as moths. 


SURVEY METHOD 

If the green cloverworm is observed in soybean fields, a survey possibly 
should be run to determine the population and extent of damage. 

Count 25 consecutive plants and keep a record of the number infested. Do 
this at four locations in the field to get a count of 100 plants. At each location (25 
plant count) count the number of green cloverworms on two plants that are infested. 
Determine the number of insects per infested plant by multiplying the average 
number of larvae or worms per infested plant by the percent of plants infested and 
multiply by 100. Report the results of your survey to your County Agricultural 
Extension Agent and have him assist you in determining whether to treat the field 
and what treatment to use. 

BE SURE TO FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USE OF THE INSECTICIDE 
CAREFULLY! 


THRIPS " Frankliniella tritici (Fitch) 

Order - Thysanoptera Family - Thripidae 

Thrips live on soybean plants by feeding on the sap. Plants attacked by 
thrips will have a silvered and bleached appearance. Small black dots will be 
observed on the leaves which is the excrement from the insects. 

The metamorphosis is gradual and several generations are produced each 

year. 


DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

Tliey are tiny, slender and about 1/25 of an inch long. 


They are grayish-black in color. 
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Eggs 

Eggs are laid on leaves. 

Nymphs 

The nymphs are reddish-brown in color. 


SURVEY METHODS 

If thrips are found in soybean fields, perhaps a survey should be run to 
determine the population and the extent of damage. 

Count 25 consecutive plants and keep a record of the number infested. Do 
this at four locations in the field, which will give a 100 plant count. At each location 
of a 25 plant count, count the number of thrips on two plants that are infested. Deter- 
mine the number of insects per infested plant by multiplying the average number of 
adults or nymphs per infested plant by the percent of plants infested and multiply by 
100. 


CONTROL METHODS 

Report the results of your survey to your County Agricultural Extension 
Agent and have him assist you in determining whether an insecticide should be used. 

If it is determined tliat an insecticide should be used, BE SURE TO FOLLOW 
ALL DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY! 

TWOSPOTTED SPIDER MITE- Tetranvchus urtlcae Koch 
Order - Acarina Family - Tetranychidae 

The twospotted spider mite is not a true insect, having eight legs and 
belonging to the class arachinida. 

During periods of hot, dry weather damage by the twospotted spider mite 
may be observed on soybeans. The leaves become blotched with pale yellow to 
brown spots that may vary in size from small spots to areas as large as a twenty- 
five cent piece. The leaves gradually die and drop off. The underneath surface of 
the leaves have a white powdery appearance. 



DESCRIPTION 

When the white dusty or powdery material found on the underneath surfaces 
of the leaves is examined under a magnifying lens, the following will be observed: 

The white specks will be seen to consist of empty skins and tiny eggs, 
which are suspended on very tiny strands of silk. 

On these strands of silk and on the surface of the leaf, will be seen tiny 
eight-legged mites. 


They will vary in size, but the largest will be about 1/60 of an inch long. 

Besides sucking the sap from the plants it is believed the mites also 
poison them a 


Figure 56. Twospotted spider mite. 
(Courtesy USDA) 



SURVEY METHODS 

Count 25 consecutive plants and keep a record of the number of infested 
plants. Do this at four locations in the field which will give a total of 100 plants. 
The number of infested plants will be the percentage. 


CONTROL METHODS 

Consult your County Agricultural Extension Agent for the latest insecticide 
recommendations. 

BE SURE TO FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE INSECTICIDE 
CAREFULLY! 


THREECORNERED ALFALFA HOPPER - sp^^^^^^nus lestmus (say) 

Order - Hemiptera Family - Cicadellidae 

The three cornered alfalfa hopper may occasionally attack soybeans to the 
extent that insecticidal controls may be needed. 

The hoppers feed on plants by sucking out the sap. When the hoppers are 
abundant, soybean plants show a lack of vigor, growth is retarded, and in most 
cases the leaves have a mottled, whitened appearance. 

The threecornered alfalfa hopper has a gradual metamorphosis and several 
generations occur each year. 


DESCRIPTION 


They are very small, about l/lO of an inch long. 


Adults 

erJc 
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Thoy are green in color. 

They have a blunt, snub-nosed appearance. 

They have sloping sides, with flat top, forming threecornered appearance. 


Figure 57. Threecornered 
Alfalfa Hopper. (Courtesy 
Federal Extension Service, 
USDA) 



SURVEY METHODS 

If the threecornered alfalfa hopper is observed in soj^bean fields or feeding 
damage is noticed, survey the field to determine the insect population. 

Use the sweep method and make five to ten sweeps at random throughout 
the field. Count the insects after each sweep. 

Report the results of your survey to your County Agricultural Extension 
Agent and have him assist you in determining whether to treat field and which treat- 
ment to use. 

BE SURE TO CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE 
INSECTICIDE! 

JAPANESE BEETLE - Popima japonica Newman 

Order - Coleoptera Family - Scarabaeidae 

The Japanese beetle is known to damage over 300 different plants. It is one 
of the most serious insect pests ca^using over 12 million dollars damage annually in 
this country. 

II damages corn by chewing off the silks before pollination. In many fields 
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the corn has pollinated before the beetle attacks, then no particular harm is done. 
They also feed on soybean plants. 

The Japanese beetle has a complete metamorphosis and one generation per 

year. 


DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

The beetles are about 1/2 inch in length. 
They are shiny, metallic appearing and dark green to brown. 
There are six tufts of white hair on each side of the abdomen. 
The adults appear in late June and are active until September. 


Female adults lay eggs in the soil an inch or more deep during July or 
August. 



Eggs are white and hatch in about two weeks. 


The larvae or grubs resemble very closely the white grubs of May beetles. 

At the rear of the abdomen the skin is transparent permitting ingested food 
to be visible. 

The body is glistening white. 

They have three pair of legs near the head. 


Eggs 
Larvae 
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The head is dark brown to black. 

The grubs feed on roots of plants until cold weather arrives. 

The grubs hibernate during cold weather, going down in the soil to a depth 
of six to twelve inches and making winter cells. 

When warm weather arrives they move to the surface and feed on plant roots. 
By late May or early June they pupate. 


Figure 59. Larva (grub) of the 
Japanese beetle. (Courtesy USDA) 



Pupae 

The pupal stage lasts about two weeks in the soil. 


SURVEY METHODS 

Count several plants, if some ears show 18 to 20 beetles and they keep the 
silks cut, the damage could be serious if pollination hasn't occurred. 

In soybean fields, count 25 consecutive plants and keep a record of the 
number showing feeding damage. Do this at four locations in the field, which will 
give a 100 plant count. Count the number of beetles on two plants that are infested. 
Determine the number of insects per infested plant by multiplying the average num- 
ber of beetles per infested plant by the percent of plants infested and then multiply 
by 100. 


CONTROL METHODS 

Beetles chew off the silks of corn at ear tips preventing pollination. If corn 
has already pollinated there is no need for control. Damage is most frequently found 
in late maturing hybrids or in late planted corn. 

If survey shows beetle population high enough to prevent pollination, apply 
recommended insecticide. 
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Latest insecticide z^ecommendations may be obtained from your County 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE INSECTICIDE! 


GRASSHOPPERS - Melandplus differentialis Thomas 
(DIFFERENTIAL GRASSHOPPER) 

Order - Orthoptera Family - Acrididae 

Grasshoppers damage a large number of crops including corn and soybeans. 
Soybeans are probably more seriously damaged in Ohio. 

There is a large number of grasshopper species with about five doing serious 

damage. 

They have a gradual metamorphosis and one generation per year. 


DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

Grasshoppers are so very common that almost everyone recognizes them 
on sight. 

The hind legs are much larger than the middle or front pair. 
They move by jumping or flying. 

They have two pair of wings; the front ones are thickened and elongate and 
when the insect is resting the front wings are covered by the reai* ones. 
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Rear wings are membranous, broad and partly rounded and folded fan-like 
when at rest. 

Adult females lay eggs in pods in the soil in late summer. 

Eggs pass through the winter and young nymphs hatch in the spring. 


Nymphs 


Young nymphs start feeding where they hatch. 

If food becomes scarce, they will migrate to other places. 

They pass through about six molts before they reach the adult stage. 



Figure 61. Grasshopper 
damage to corn ear. 
(Courtesy Federal 
Extension Service, USDA) 


SURVEY METHODS 

Use the sweep net along fence rows and other areas adjacent to soybean 
fields in August. Since grasshoppers have the migratory habit, this may or may 
not give an indication of grasshopper populations that may invade the soybean field. 

To determine the number and percentage of damaged plants, use the stem 
count method. 


CONTROL METHODS 

Biological 

There are several natural enemies of grasshoppers which help to keep them 
under control. The blister beetle and some other insects lay their eggs in the soil, 
near or in the grasshopper egg pods. Upon hatching the larvae of these insects 
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destroy grasshopper eggs. In some situations they will destroy up to 50 percent of 
the eggs. 

Cultural 

Fall plowing and discing to kill overwintering eggs will. cut down on the 
numbers. 

Chemical 

Insecticides in the form of sprays, dusts and poison baits are effective. 
Refer to the latest insecticide recommendations from your County Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USING INSECTICIDES! 

LOCUST LEAF MINER- Xenochalepus dorsahs (Thunberg) 

Order - Coleoptera Family - Chrysomelidae 

The locust leaf miner, as the name implies, is primarily a pest of locust 
trees, but adults may occasionally cause feeding damage to soybean leaves. 

The locust leaf miner has a complete metamoiphosis and two generations 
per year. 

DESCRIPTIONS 

Adults (1st brood) 

The first brood adults overwinter in sheltered places and in the spring as 
foliage is developing emerge and lay eggs on the undersides of leaves. 

The adult beetles are about l/4 inch long. 

They are black-bodied with orange wing covers. 

Eggs 

The eggs are small, white, and flattened. 
They hatch in about one week. 

Larvae 

The larvae are yellowish-white with a black head and black legs. 

The larvae feed between the upper and lower leaf surfaces forming mines, 
hence the name leaf miner. 

Pupae 

Just before pupation, each larva forms a separate mine tunnel in the leaf. 

O 
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Adults (2nd brood) 

The second brood of adults appears in late July. 

They scatter widely after emerging and may feed on soybean leaves. 

Eggs are laid, larvae develop, pupation occurs, and the overwintering 
adults appear in September. 


SURVEY METHODS 

If locust leaf miner adults are observed feeding on soybean plants, survey 
the field to determine the extent of dam^e being done. 

Count 25 consecutive plants and keep a record of the number showing feed- 
ing damage. Do this at four locations in the field to get a count of 100 plants. At 
each 25 plant count location, count the number of locust leaf miner adults on two 
plants that show feeding damage. Determine the number of insects per infested 
plant by multiplying the average number of leaf miner adults per infested plant by 
the plants infested and by 100. 

Example: Average number of leaf miner adults per plant = 2 
Total plants damaged = 20 

20 -^ 100 = 20% 20% x 2 = 40 insects per 100 plants. 

Report the results of your survey to your County Agricultural Extension 
Agent and have him assist you in determining whether to treat the field and which 
treatment to use. 

CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL INSTRUCTIONS IN REG.ARD TO USING THE 
INSECTICIDE! 


BLISTER BEETLES 

Striped Blister Beetle - Epicauta vittata (Fabricius) 
Margined Blister Beetle -Epicauta pestifcra Werner 

Order - Coleoptera Family - Meloidae 

There are several species of blister beetles, the rrost common being the 
black and the striped. They are often referred to as ''old fashioned potato bugs.'^ 

They damage a large number of plants including feeding on the leaves and 
pods of soybeans. In most years they are not too serious a problem, but late in 
August or early September they may do injury to the extent that a control is needed. 


Blister beetles have a complete metamorphosis. 
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Adults 


DESCRIPTIONS 


They are about 1/2 inch in length and are oblong in shape. 



Figure 62. Blistei beetles (upper) striped species, (lower) margined 
species. (Courtesy Federal Extension Service, USDA) 


Larvae 

Larvae are found in the soil. 

The larvae have a beneficial value as they feed on grasshopper eggs. 

SURVEY METHODS 

Use the sweep method to determine insect populations in August. Survey 
fence rows and field borders. 


CONTROL METHODS 

Refer to the latest insecticide recommendations to control beetles in the 
field and nearby areas. Your County Agricultural Extension Service can supply you 
with the latest insecticide recommendations. FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR 
USING INSECTICIDES CAREFULLY! 
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IV. INSECT PESTS OF SMALL GRAINS 


The small grain crops are wheat, oats, rye, and barley. Wheat and oats 
are the most important in Ohio from the standpoint of the number of acres grown. 
Both wheat and oats each have an important insect pest problem. 


The insect pests described for small grains are: 



Crop Most Seriously 

Parts of Plant 

Insect Name 

Damaged 

Injured 

Hessian Fly 

Wheat 

Stem 

Cereal Leaf Beetle 

Oats, Barley 

Leaves 

Wheat Stem Sawfly 

Wheat, Rye, Barley 

Stem 

Wheat Jointworm 

Wheat 

Stem 


HESSIAN FLY - Mayetlola destructor (Say 

Order - Diptera Family - Cecidomyiidae 

The Hessian fly is probably the most destructive insect pest of wheat in 
Ohio. It also damages winter barley, rye and spelt. Oat plants are not affected. 

The insect gets its name from the fact that it is believed to have been 
introduced into this country in straw bedding used by Hessian soldiers during the 
Revolutionary War. The insect was first found on Long Island about 1779, in an 
area near a camp used by Hessian soldiers. 

The Hessian fly has a complete metamorphosis and has two generations per 
year. The larvae of the autumn brood feeds on the young wheat plants, stunting 
their growth, often causing winter killing. .The spring brood causes similar damage 
except the weakened stems often lodge or break over before harvest. Wheat heads 
are usually small with poor quality grain. 
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Figure 64. Seasonal life cycle of the Hessian fly in Ohio. 

(Courtesy Ohio Agricultural Extension Service) 


DESCRIPTIONS 

Adults 

As the name suggests the adult is a fly less than 1/4 inch in length. 
The abdomen on the female fly is red tinged. 

The male fly is slightly smaller, black in color, with a pair of claspers 
at the tip of the abdomen. 

The adults of the fall brood emerge from Vv'heat or other grass stubble in 
late August or early September and lay eggs on your^ wheat plants. 

The spring brood hatches in April and lays eggs on the leaves of wheat 
plants . 

Eggs 

The eggs are very small, elongated, and yellow-red in color. 

The eggs are deposited by the adult female fly on the upper surface of the 
leaves of wheat or other grass plants. 
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Larvae 

The eggs hatch in three to ten days into tiny legless maggots. 

These maggots are red tinged after first hatching; later turning white. 

The maggots move to the base of the leaf sheath where they feed between 
the leaf sheath and the stem for about four to six weeks, then change to 
pupae. 
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Figure 67. Hessian fly larva (right picture) and pupa showing location 
(left picture) behind lower leaf sheaths. (Courtesy Federal 
Extension Service, USDA) 

Pupae 

This is often referred to as the '^flaxseed stage'^ since the tiny pupae 
resemble the seed of flax being brown and flattened. 

The autumn brood overwinters as pupae that change to adult stage in 

April; the spring brood pupates in late June and emerge as adults in August. 


SURVEY METHODS 

The stem count method is used to determine the seriousness of Hessian fly 
infestation. A total of 100 stems should be examined for the presence of larvae or 
pupae. Examine under the leaf sheaths as well as the stem. Do not examine all of 
the stems in one spot in the field, but groups of five to ten stems at random through- 
out the field. Determine the number of insects per 100 stems and the percent of 
stems infected. 
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CONTROL METHODS 

Cultural Control 

Delay the planting of wheat until after the fly free date. This varies through- 
out the state and the date within a zone or area will vary slightly from year to year. 
This practice of planting will only work satisfactorily when all wheat growers within 
a locality observe tlie fly free date for planting. 

Resistant Varieties 

There are some newer developed wheat varieties that are fairly resistant 
to the Hessian fly. These should be used if it is necessary to sow wheat prior to the 
fly free date, however, the earlier wheat is planted the more likely an infestation 
of Hessian fly. Resistant wheat varieties should not be planted more than seven 
days prior to the fly free date. 

Chemical 

At present there is no satisfactory insecticide that can be used to control 
the Hessian fly. 


CEREAL LEAF BEETLE - Oulema melanopus (Linnaeus) 

Order - Coleoptera Family - Chrysomelidae 

The cereal leaf beetle does severe damage to oats by both the adult and 
larval stages feeding on the leaves. It also feeds on corn, wheat, rye and barley, 
but does little or no economic damage. 

The adult beetles usually eat through the entire leaf tissue. The larvae 
eat only through the upper leaf surface and leave the lower or underneath epidermis 
intact. 

Young oat plants may be killed from heavy infestation of the adult beetles. 
Heavy larval feeding gives the plants a white appearance at the leaf blade tips and 
the entire field will have a frosted look. 

The insect was first observed in northwestern Ohio, in Williams County, 
in 1963. By 1967, the insect had spread over the entire state and by 1970 caused 
a loss to the oats crop of over 130 thousand dollars. 

The cereal leaf beetle has a complete metamorphosis and one generation 

per year. 
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1. Apr 1 - May 

Adults feed on wheat and winter 

barley and lay a few eggs. 



2 . Ap r il -May - June 

When oat plants emerge adults 
move and lay most of their 
eggs bj .he last of June; eggs 
are laia *n clusters of ten or 
less. 



3. May-June-July 
Larvae feed on oats plants 
until late June or early July 
and then pupate. 



New adults emerge and feed on 
corn plants or other grasses 
for about two weeks. 



5. August - April 
Adults hibernate in grain 
stubble or other plant refuse. 


Figure 68. Life cycle of the cereal leaf beetle. 
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Adults 

The adult is a slender beetle about 3/16 inch in length. 
The exterior wings are blue-black with a metallic sheen. 
The legs and underneath part of the thorax are red. 
The males are slightly smaller than the females. 

Overwintering adults appear when spring temperatures reach about GO^F. , 
at which time they feed on grasses. 

In late April or May, they move into winter wheal or winter barley, v;here 
they feed, and lay eggs. As oats plants emerge the beetles move into these 
fields and deposit most of their eggs. 

Each female beetle will lay from 100 to 150 eggs with up to ten eggs deposited 
per leaf, 

Eggs 

The egg is cylindrical (less than 1/16 inch in length) with rounded ends. 
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When newly laid they are light yellow, but darken to, almost black just 
before hatching. 

The eggs are covered with a sluiiy, sticky film which causes them to stick 
to the leaf. 

In warm weather the eggs will hatch in about five days. 



Figure 70. Adult cereal leaf beetle. Figure 71. Larva of the cereal leaf 

(Courtesy OARDC) beetle. (Courtesy OARDC) 


Larvae 

The larva has a pale yellow body, the head and legs are brown-black and 
when full grown measures about 1/16 inch long. 

They are usually covered with a globule of fecal matter and are sluglike in 
appearance. 

The larvae develop in about ten days anr^ undergo four molts (instars). 

They undergo a prepupal stage lasting about two days, at which time they 
discard the fecal covering and move into the top two inches of the soil and 
pupate. 

Pupae 

The pupal stage is about two to three weeks in length. 

The new adults emerge in early July and feed on succulent growth of corn 
^ or wild grasses for about two weeks. 

ERIC 
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They then become inactive for the remainder of the summer and in autamn 
hibernate in grain stubble or in protected places in woodlots. 


SURVEY METHODS 

Oat fields should be inspected soon after plant emergence for adult beetle 
damage and then periodically throughout the growing season for larval damage. 

For every larvae, found on an oats stem , oat yields will be reduced 3. 17 
bushels per acre. As an example if 100 stems are counted and 200 larvae are 
counted, the oat potential is 80 bushels per acre, the actual yield would be reduced 
to about 73 bushels per acre. Loss will vary depending on the vigor of the plants 
and the stage of development when attacked. 

Walk into the oat field and carefully count the number of larva on 20 stems. 

Then at random throughout the field make four more counts, giving a total 
o£ five counts or 100 stems. 

Figure the number of larvae per stem. 


CONTROL METHODS 

Quarantines 

Quarantines are set up in accordance with federal and state laws and these 
laws are enforced by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Commodities such as small grains, ear corn, soybeans, forage seed, 
grass, hay, straw, and harvesting machinery must be certified as '^cereal leaf 
beetle free'- prior to moving them out of the state into non-regulated areas. 

Information in regard to regulations can be obtained f i^om: Plant Pest 
Control Division, USDA, Old Post Office Building, Box 8598, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

Chemical 

Fumigants may be used to control beetle infestations in some commodities. 
Materials and methods to use should follow latest recommendations. 

Survey methods should show at least two larvao per stem to justify the cost 
of spraying with an insecticide. Apply recommended insecticide when most of the 
eggs have hatched and many of the lai^ae are half grown. This will occur in late 
May or early June, depending upon location and weather conditions. 

Latest insecticide recommendations may be obtained from literature avail- 
able at your local .Agricultural Extension Service office. 

CAREtULLY FOLLOW ALL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR USING THE 
INSECTICIDE! 
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WHEAT STEM SAWFLY - Cephus cmctus Norton 
Order - Hymenoptera Family - Cephidae 

The wheat stem savvfly has a complete metamorphosis with one generation 
per year. The damage done by this insect is not as serious in Ohio as that done by 
the Hessian fly, but it can cause serious losses. The wheat stem sawfly also 
attacks rye, barley, timothy and other grasses. 

DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

The adult insect stage is a small, slender bodied savvfly, and is black with 
yellow markings. 

The adults appear in June and are present for about one month. 
They lay eggs on leaves and stems of wheat plants and other grasses. 



Figure 72. Adult fly (left) 
and Larva (right) of wheat 
stem sawfly. 
(Courtesy USDA) 


Eggs 

The eggs are small and white and hatch a few days after they are laid. 

Larvae 

The larvae are slender, yellow, and almost legless. 

They are a caterpillar-like worm and tunnel inside the stems of wheat, 
thereby weakening the plants causing yield losses ani stem breakage. 

Fully grown larva are about 1/2 inch in length. 

In late Ju\y, the larvae move to the base of the stems and gnaw a ring 
from the inside. The stems then easily break off at ground level. 

The larvae then plug the top of the stem stub with a web-like material and 
form a chamber where .he ^ overwinter. 
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Figure 73. Larva of wheat stem 
sawfly in wheat stem. (Courtesy 
Federal Extension Service, USDA) 


Pupae 

Pupation occurs in late May and lasts until the middle of June when the 
adult fly appears. 

SURVEY METHODS 

Survey methods used are the same as for the Hessian fly, except the inside 
of the stem is examined for the presence of larva. This is done in late June and 
early July. 

CONTROL METHODS 

Cultural 

Plowing under of stubble and working the ground in the fall is recommended 
to prevent escape of the adult fly. 

Chemical 


No insecticidal control is available. 
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WHEAT JOINTWORM - HarmoUta tritici (Fitch) 

Order - Hymenoptera Family - Eurytomidae 

The wheat jointvvorm occasionally may be a serious pest. It has one gener- 
ation per year and has a complete metamorphosis. 


Adults 


DESCRIPTION 

The adult is a wasp about 1/8 inch long, black and has two pair of wings. 

It has a wasp-like appearance and the leg joints are yellow. 

The flies appear in wheat fields in late April to May and lay their eggs in 
stems near the joints. 



Figure 74. Adult of wheat 
jointworm. (Courtesy National 
4-H Service Committee) 


Figure 75. A badly 
infested wheat field 
in which many of the 
stems have fallen. 
Injury caused by the 
wheat jointworm. 
(Courtesy USDA) 
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Eggs are tiny and several eggs are usually deposited in one place. 

Larvae 

The larvae are small legless grubs. 

They feed on the stems mainly above the third and fourth joints from the 
ground and cause the stem to develop gall-like thickenings. 

By harvest the gall-like thickenings become hard and brittle causing the 
stems to break over. 

Cells are found inside the galls: each cell containing a single larva. 
The larvae are yellow and about one inch long. 
Each gall may contain as many as twenty larvae. 



Figure 76. Damaged 
whec.t stem as a result 
of wheat jointworm 
feed ng. (Courtesy 
USDA) 


Pupae 

The larvae remain in the galls until winter when they pupate. 

In the spring the adults emerge through small circular holes they make by 
gnawing thr«^ugh the cell walls of the galls. 

SURVEY METHODS 

Follow the same method as with Hessian fly except count the number of 
galls found on wheat stems. 

CONTROL METHODS 

Cultural 

Fall plowing when practical to do so will cover the infested stems and 
prevent emergence of adults the following spring. 

If straw is infested with wheat jointworm larvae and pupae and is used for 
bedding, the manure should be hauled to fields and plowed under before late April 
to prevent adult emergence. 

Chemical 

No insecticidal control is available. 
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V. INSECT PESTS OF FORAGES 


Only three insect pests are described in this section. Two of the three 
insects described are serious pests of alfalfa. Grass plants used for forages such 
as timothy and brome grass are not injured to any extent by insects. 

The insects described in this section are: 


Name of Insect Crop Attacked Farts of Plant Injured 

Alfalfa Weevil Alfalfa Leaves 

Potato Leafhopper .\lfalfa Stems and leaves 

Meadow Spittlebug Clover, alfalfa Stems 


ALFALFA WEEVIL - Hvpera postlca (Gyllenhal) 
Order - Coleoptera Family - Curculionidae 

The alfalfa weevil became a serious insect pest in Ohio in the early 1960^ s 
when it migrated into southeastern counties. It has since spread throughout the 
entire state. 

Damage by this insect is done by both the adults and larvae feeding on leaves 
and leaf buds. The larvae do more damage than the adults. Alfalfa weevil damage 
is more of a threat to the first growth, but often does serious damage to the second 
growth. 

The insect has a complete metamorphosis. It produces one generation per 
year and sometimes produces a partial second generation. 
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DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

The adult is a beetle with a prominent snout. 

It is about 3/16 of an inch in length and the color varies from brown to 
black with lighter markings. 

From June to August adults emerge, feed, then leave fields ajid return in 
October- November and hibernate when cold weather arrives. 

When cold, weather arrives they hide under plant debris and in the soil 
until spring. 

Wher; warm weather arrives in the spring, the, adults become active and 
the females lay eggs in dead stems and later in the new green alfalta 
plants . 

Some of the females mature in late summer and lay eggs which hatch, 
causing the second partial generation. 
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1. April - May 2. April - June 

Adults become active and Larvae feed on alfalfa, 

lay eggs. 



3^ May - June 
Pupate in cocoon, on plant 
or on the grounds 



4. June - August 
Adults emerge, feed on 
alfalfa and leave fields. 



5. September - November 
Adults move back into the 
fields and soncie lay a few 
eggs before cold weather. 



Adults overwinter and hide 
under plant debris. 


Figure 79, Life cycle of the alfalfa weevil. 
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Figure 80. Adult alfalfa weevil, 
(Courtesy OARDC) 



The eggs are very small, oval and yellow. 

The eggs are placed in clusters of three to nineteen and each female is 
capable of laying 400 to 1500 eggs. 

Weather is a big factor in determining when the eggs hatch. Hatching takes 
place in southern Ohio as early as mid March and during mid May in north- 
ern Ohio, 


Figure 81. Larvae of 
the alfalfa weevil feed- 
ing on alfalfa leaves, 
(Courtesy Federal 
Extension Service, 
USD A) 
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Larvae 


The larvae when newly hatched are about 1/32 of an inch long. 

Soon after hatching the larvae crawl to the terminal leaf buds and start 
feeding. 

Later they move to the outer leaves and feed while curled over the leaflet 
edges. When disturbed, they fall to the ground. 

When fully grown the laivae are about 3/8 of an inch in length, light green 
in color, with a black head and a white stripe along the middle of the back. 

Pupae 

When the larvae are full grown, they spin a lace-like cocoon in which 
pupation takes place. This is done on the plant or on the ground. 

The pupal stage lasts about two weeks and then the new adults emerge. 


Figure 82. Pupal stage of 
the alfalfa weevil (left) in 
cocoon; cocoon removed 
(right). (Courtesy 0.\J^DC) 



SURVEY METHODS 
Inspect alfalfa plants once a week starting the first week in April. 
Count the number of larvae that can be seen without touching the plants. 
Make 20 plant counts at five different field locations. 
Determine the percentage of plants that show weevil feeding. 
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CONTROL METHODS 

Biological 

One effective method of alfalfa weevil control involves introducing the insect 
to parasitic wasps, A total of six wasp species parasitic to the alfalfa weevil has 
been released in Ohio since the insect became a serious problem. At present only 
three of the species have become well established. These are all parasitic to the 
larvae. 


Figure 83, A parasitic wasp 
deposits eggs on alfalfa weevil 
larva. (Courtesy OARDC) 



Two native parasites have been observed to attack the weevih One attacks 
the adults, the other the eggs. The egg parasite averages about 2 percent control 
and the adult parasite has given as high as 17 percent control, but it is usually much 
lower. 

Chemical 

If two or more larvae are counted per plant and 50 to 75 percent of the 
leaves show weevil feeding damage, apply a recommended insecticide according to 
the directions for using. 

Use insecticides early to avoid destroying the parasitic wasps. To insure 
continued presence and eventual build-up of alfalfa weevil parasites caution should 
be used in following an insecticide spray program. Spraying for alfalfa weevil 
larvae control should be avoided unless absolutely necessary. 

Damage from the alfalfa weevil can be prevented by spraying to kill the 
adults before egg laying. These sprays are applied early in the spring and the 
parasitic wasps are not harmed as they would be if later sprays arc applied to con- 
trol larvae. 

Follow^ latest insecticide recommendations to determine what to use and the 
time to apply. This information can be obtained from your County ,\gricultural 
Extension Service. 


CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DmECTlONS FOR USING THE INSECTICIDE! 
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POTATO LEAFHOPPER - Empoasca fabae (Harris) 
Order - Hemiptcra Family - Cicadellidae 

The potato leathopper can be, and often is, a serious insect pest of alfalfa. 
The name "potato leafhopper" comes from the fact that this insect is also a serious 
pest of potatoes. It is known to live on a hundred or more other plants. 

Serious infestations of the potato leafhopper can cause losses of 50 percent 
or more to second and third cuttings of alfalfa. It also can cause serious damage 
to newly established fields. The potato leafhopper is a sapsucking insect and when 
present in large enough numbers will turn the leaves yellow, eventually causing 
stunting of the entire plant. 

The insect does not overwinter in Ohio, but is carried here by winds from 
southern states with warmer winter climates. In warmer climates, as the Gulf 
States, the le:ifhopp(^r breeds throughout the year. It has a gradual metamorphosis 
and even though it only breeds in Ohio rluring the summer months several generations 
are produced per season. 


DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

Tlie adult is pale green, wedge-slaaped and about 1/8 of an inch in length. 

It will jump or fly when disturbed by a passerby in the field or by any simi- 
lar disturbance. 

The females lay eggs in the stems and veins of the leaves. 



Figure 84. Adult leafhopper (left); damaged alfalfa leaf {right)e 
(Courtesy Federal Extension Service, USDA) 
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Eggs 

The eggs are slender and white. 

in warm weather they hatch in about six to nine days. 

Nymphs 

The nymphs take about three weeks from hatcliing to reach the adult stage. 
They are pale green and molt four times before they are fully grown. 


SURVEY METHODS 

Use the sweep method and nrake five to ten sweeps in the alfalfa field in 
late June. If the population is heavy, so that the insects need to be counted after 
each sweep, then the infestation is severe. However, if you make ten to t\\'enty 
sweeps before a need to count, then a hundred or more sweeps should be made at 
random throughout the field to determine the population. 

One leafhopper adult per net sw^eep will usually justify applying an insecti- 
cide. 


CONTROL METHODS 

The use of insecticides will give very good control of the potato leafhopper 
in alfalfa fields. The new growth of the second crop or cutting should be about four 
to six inches tall when the insecticide is applied. 

Follow the latest recommendations and directions for insecticide use. 
The latest insecticide recommendations may be obtained from your County Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, 

CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE INSECTICIDES 


MEADOW SPITTLEBUG - PhUaenus spumariu.^; (Linnaeus) 

Order - Hemiptera Family - Cercopidais 

Spittlebugs are rather widely distributed in Ohio. During some years the 
population of the insect becomes high enough to cause serious damage to forage 
crops. It is more harmful to red clover, but will also damage alfalfa. 

Spittle bugs injure plants by the nymphs sucking out the sap. Tliis causes 
stunting of growth and thereby reduces the yield. 

The insect has a gradual metamorphosis with one generation per year. 
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Adults 


DESCRIPTION 


The adult spittlebugs appear about Juno 1 and are present throughout the 
surrimer feeding on a number of different plants. 

The adults are small, about 3/16 of an inch in length and are jumping - 
flying type insects. 

The color will vary from light tan to dark brown and many of them will be 
mottled from brown to tan. 


The adults begin laying eggs the forepart of September and are killed later 
by cold weather. 



Figure 85. Meadow spittlebug 
adult. (Courtesy Federal 
Extension Service, USDA) 


Eggs are laid in row masses betwoen the leaf sheaths and stems. 

The color of the eggs is white at first and then they turn a light brown 
before hatching. 

The eggs overwinter and start hatching in .\pril. 


Nymphs 
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Nymphs when first hatched are yellow, but later turn green before they 
become adults. 

The nymphs excrete a liquid which mixes with air forming a spittle mass. 
This spittle mass is necessary for the nymphs to develop. 
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Figure 86. Nymph (upper center) and Figure 87» Spittle masses of the meadow 
adults of the meadow spittlebugs. spittlebug. (Courtesy USDA) 

(Courtesy USDA) 


SURVEY METHODS 

The number of spittle bug nymphs that will be present in the spring can 
be determined by surveying the adult population in a clover or alfalfa field the pre- 
vious autumn. 

Move at random throughout the field making 50 to 100 sweeps with the sweep 
net. If 100 sweeps are made and over 100 adult spittlebugs are captured, it will 
probably be profitable to use an insecticide. 

If adult spittlebugs are not surveyed in the fall; the nymphs can be surveyed 
in the spring. Examine 100 stems and keep a record of the number of spittle masses. 
Examine 10 masses to get an average number of nymphs per mass. Apply an insecti- 
cide when there is an average of one nymph per stem. 

O 
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^ CONTROL METHODS 

Cultural 


During some seasons large numbers of spittlebug eggs may be found on crop 
and weed plants during the fall. In such cases fall or winter plowing if advisable, will 
cut down on the population for the following season. 

Chemical 

If the autumn survey for adult spittlebugs finds more than 100 adults per 100 
sweeps of the net, it will probably be profitable to use an insecticide. 

If the spring survey for nymphs shov/r: an average of one or more nymphs 
per stem an insecticide should be applied. 

Follow the latest recommendations for insecticide use if it is determined 
necessary to use one. Best results are obtained by spraying as soon as possible 
after the nymphs first appear. Insecticide recommendations can be obtained from 
your County Agricultural Extension Service. 

CAREFULLY FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE INSECTICIDE! 
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VI. INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAINS 


Estimated losses caused by insect infestations of stored grains in Ohio is 
five million dollars yearly. The tj^pe of damage done depending on the insect specie 
may vary from hollowed out grain to webs spun over the grain. Grain heats when 
attacked by insects; this causes moisture condensation on the grain surface. This 
causes moldy and caked grain. 

The stored grains that are most often infested by insects are: wheat, oats, 
shelled corn, barley, rye, and grain sorghum. Soybeans are seldom infested. 

There are more than 20 insect species found in stored grains in Ohio, but 
only about half of them are of major importance. Stored grain insects are broken 
down into tvvo general classifications. 

1. Primary - those that attack whole grain kernels and complete their 
development inside the kex'nel. Those of importance in regard to 
the damage they do are: 


Granary weevil 
Rice weevil 

Angoumcis grain moth^ 


2. Secondary - those that feed mainly on cracked or broken kernels. 
Those of importance in regard to the damage they do are: 

Indian meal moth 
Flat grain beetle 
Saw-toothed grain beetle 
Cadelle 

Confused tlour beetle 
Red flour beetle 


General Preventative Practices 


Under our food grain regulations, it is illegal to sell contaminated grain. 
One important source of contamination is grain insects. 

Insects found in stored grains can be destroyed by fumigants and other 
methods, but pure food standards suggest that the problem be approached from pre- 
vention rather than control standpoint. Good preventive practices are much less 
troublesome and expensive than controlling established insect populations. 


Figure 88. Kernels of 
wheat thoroughly riddled 
and devoured by the boring 
and feeding of the lesser 
grain borer and its larva. 
(Courtesy USDA) 
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Procedures To Follow In Prevention Of Stored Gi^ain Insects 


1. Avoid storing grain in buildings that also house hay, straw, livestock 
or livestock i'eed (ground). The higher temperatures resulting from 
hay insulation and animal heat, and the almost constant presence of 
insects around livestock areas contribute to higher insect populations. 

2. Seriously consider using the following bin sanitation practices before 
storing grain: 

a. Sweep out and destroy all dust, chaff and webs from storage bins. 
Remove all old feed accumulations, such as old feed sacks. 

b. Apply a residual insecticide spray to walls and floors of the bin 
areas. Use the latest recommendations for the insecticide to use, 
and FOLLOW DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY . 

c. Repair any areas around and in the bin where water or snow might 
blow in on the stored grain. 

d. Remove all old stored grain if possible. If not possible, treat the 
old stored grains with a recommended insecticide. 

3. Before harvesting and at harvesting of grain do the following: 

a. Clean out wagons, combines, elevators and any other equipment 
involved with harvesting where insects may have laid eggs. Feed 
the first two or three bushels of grain passing through the combine. 

b. Avoid storing grain above 12 percent moisture. Grain stored above 
this amount is a constant source of disease and insect infestation. 

c. Avoid storing grain that has a large amount of cracked or broken 
grains or other inert matter. Grain with a lot cf trash in it will 
more readily attract insects. 

d. If previous problems have been experienced with stored grain 
insect pests, treat the newly harvested grain with an insecticide. 

(1) Spray insecticide into the grain stream as it goes into storage. 

(2) Be sure to use the latest recommended insecticide and FOLLOW 

DIRECTIONS FOR ITS USE CAREFULLY. 

(3) If the abo\e practice is not used, apply a surface treatment to 

the stored grain. This will prevent Indian meal moth attacks. 
Use insecticide recommended for this purpose, FOLLOW 
DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY. 

Surveying Stored Grains For Insects 

Even when the best of preventative practices are used, insect invasions in 
stored grains may occuv. During warm weather stored grain should be inspected 
every 30 days to determine the presence of any insects. 
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Procedure: 


Take the temperature of the stored grain by fastening a thermometer 
to a stick and insertiiig it two feet below the grain surface. ^ 
If insects are present and active, the temperature will be above 60 F. 
The most favorable temperature for insect activitj^ in stoied grains is 
about 80^F. 

A less accurate method, but one that will wox'k is to insert a rod in the 
grain at several locations. By feeling the rod, you can tell if the grain 
is heating. 

To inspect for insects » use a grain probe and insert to a depth of at 
least two feet in the center of the bin. Sift the probed grain through a 
12-mesh to the inch screen. 


One granary weevil or rice weevil per quart of grain sampled indicates 
fumigation is needed at once. 


Figure 89. Sampling bin 
for possible insect infesta- 
tion. 

(Photo by C.R. Fridline) 




Figure 90. Checking 
sampled grain for insects 
with 10-mesh screen. 
(Photo by C.R. Fridline) 
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Insects, especially weevils, caii cause grain shrinkage and dockage losses 
as high as 45 cents per bushel . 

Corn will grade wccvily on the market, if in one quart of grain: 

a. two weevils are found 

b. one Weevil and ten other grain beetles 

c. 25 other beetles 

Wheat Will grade weevily on the market, if in one quart of grain: 

a. two weevils are found 

b. one weevil and two other grain beetles 

c. three other grain beetles 

Fumigation of Stored Grain 


One of the most effective ways to stop an insect infestation in stored grains 
is by fumigation. The object of fumigation is to build up and hold a poisonous gas, 
in all parts of the bin, long enough to kill all stages of insect development. 

Fumigant materials are in solid, liquid or gas forms under normal atmos- 
pheric conditions. The solid and liquid forms chjinge to gas at the time of application. 

Since all of the fumigants are poisonous and enter mainly through the respira- 
tory tract, special canister type respirators are required. Fumig ation, therefore , 
should be done by an experienced, trained operator . 

Fumigation Procedures: 

1. Level the grain in the bin and remove any crust that may have formed. 
When grain is heaped up, the fumigant material action will be similar 
to water on a hillside. The fumigant gas material must move down 
into the grain to be effective. 

2. Close all holes, cracks or other openings. If the gases leak from the 
bin they will not be effective. 

3. Fumigants vaporize better at temperatures above 65^F. or higher. 
Avoid windy days to cut down on fumigant loss. 

4. Apply liquid fumigants evenly over the surface with a sprayer. 

5. Grain with a moisture content above 15 percent can not be effectively 
fumigated. 

6. Wheat with inert matter of over three percent will require almost 
twice the regular recommended dosage. 

7. A six to eight-inch air space is recommended above the grain surface. 
If there is a large air space above, cover the grain with a tarpaulin 
after fiimigation. 
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Figure 91. Fumigating a bin of stored grain. When liquid cliemical 
is sprayed onto the surface of the grain, a gas forms 
and diffuses downward to kill insect pests inside the bin. 
(Courtesy USD A) 


Fumigations Precautions : 

!• Apply the fumigant from outside the bin. 

2. Use a canister ty pe gas mask. 

3. Never fumigate alone; always work in pairs. 

4. After fumigation keep bin closed for 72 hours. 

5. While under fumigation, keep bins locked. Post signs, ''DANGER 
KEEP OUT/' 

6. Allow bins to air out completely before entering. 
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PRIMARY STORED GRAIN INSECTS 


Granaiy Weevil - Sitophilus <yranarius (Linnaeus) 
Rice Weevil - Sitophilus oryzae (Linnaeus) 

Order - Coloptera Family - Curculionidae 

There are two species of weevils that are probably the most destructive 
insect pests of stored grains in Ohio: the granary weevil and the rice weevil. 
They attack whole healthy kernels of grain, eating out the inside, until only the hull 
remains. Weevil damage to grain is also serious from a contamination standpoint, 
because cleaning the grain does not remove those insects hidden inside the kernels. 

DESCRIPTION 

Both species of weevil undergo a complete metamorphosis. 

Adults 

Both weevils overwinter in the adult stage. 
Both are reddish-brown to almost black. 
Both have prominent snouts. 

The granary weevil is slightly the larger of the two, but it seldom is 
longer than 3/16 of an inch. 

The rice weevil has four yellow to red spots on its wings. 

The rice weevil flies, the granary weevil does not, as it has no wings under 
its wing covers. 


The thorax of the granary weevil is marked with longitudinal punctures. 
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Figure 93. Rice weevil 
(left) and larva (right). 
(Courtesy Federal Exten- 
sion Service, USDA) 



Eggs 

The female weevils deposit their eggs in holes they chew in grain kernels; 
they seal the hole shut with a gelatinous material after the egg is laid. 

Female adult weevil may lay from 50 to 400 eggs during her lifetime. 
Eggs hatch inside the grain- 
Larvae 

The larvae are small, white and legless. 

They devour the inside of the grain until they are full grown. 

A larva can only develop in a kernel of grain that is large enough for it to 
live in. 

Pupae 

When larvae are full grown they pupate inside the grain. After pupation 
they emerge from the grain cavity as adults. 

The entire life span of weevils requires about four weeks in warm weather. 
During cooler weather of autumn and spring a longer time is required. 


ANGOUiyiOlS GRAIN MOTH - S^t ro^ cerealeUa (Olivier) 
Order - LepidopU ra Family - Gelechiidae 

Thii> iis the most common oi the moth insects that attack stored grains. 
The iar\*ae iUt^oks i^rain in storage as well as in fields. Most of the damage done 
by this insect in Otio is done to stored grains, 

DESCRIPnON 

Adults 

The moth is buff or yellowish brown in color. 
It has a wing six^n of ;^bout 1/2 of an inch. 
The wings are narrow -.uid fringed with hair. 

The moths emerge in the spring and lay their eggs on stored grains or 
heads of small grains in the field. 


The numbci* of eggs laid may vaiy from 40 to 400, 

The eggs are wliite when first laid, but later change to a reddish color. 



(Courtesy Federal Extension Service, USDA) 


Larvae 

When the larvae hatch they crawl to a grain kernel and often spin a cocoon, 
which assists them in boring into hard kernels, 

.After the larva enters the kernel it feeds on the inside until fully grown, 
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It then prepares an exit hole in the kernel hull, which lias a flaplike lid. 

Ripae 

A silken cocoon is spun and the larva clianges to a dark red pupa. 

Mter the pupae stage, the adult moth emerges, pusliing its way through the 
flaplike opening. 

The life span from egg to adult can be completed in five weeks. Development 
is longer in cooler weather. 


SECONDARY STORED GRAIN INSECTS 


Five species of grain and flour beetles do important damage to stored grains 
in Ohio. They are often commonly referred to as "bran bugs." Although grain and 
flour beetles are usLially less destructive tlian the weevils, they are usually present 
in greater numbers especially in wheat and oat bins. 

Grain beetles are more damaging than flour beetles, as they attack the 
germ of the grain. Both cause about equal contamination in grain. 

Both the adult and larva stages cause damage to a wide variety of grain and 
grain products. Grain beetles move from kernel to kernel consuming the germ part 
of the grain. Flour beetles feed on grain particles only and ground grain meal and 
flour. 


FLAT GRAIN BEETLE - Cryptolestes pusillus (Schonherr) 

Order - Coleoptera Faniily - Cucujidae 


Adults 


Eggs_ 


They are about I/I6 of an inch in length, flattened and oblong. 
The color is red to brown. 

The antennae are two-thirds as long as the body. 

It is often found with the rice weevil, as the adults cannot survive in whole 
grains, but feeds only on broken or otherwise damaged grain. 

Eggs are laid in ground grain materials. 
They are very small and white. 
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Figure 95. Flat grain beetle 
adult (left) and larva (right). 
(Courtesy Federal Extension 
Service, USDA) 


Larvae 

The larvae usually eat only the 
germ of whole grains. 

They also feed on dead insects. 

When the larvae are full grown 
they form cocoons of a gelatinous 
material to which grain particles 
adhere . 

Pupae 

They transform Vj the pupal stage in the larval cocoons. 
Later emerge as adults. 

The life span of the flat grain beetle is from five to nine weeks. 


SAWTOOTH ED GRAIN BEETLE" Q ^zaepMlus surlnamensls (Linnaeus) 
Order - Coleoptera Family - Cucujidae 

The sawtooihed grain beetle is one of the most common of beetles found 
infesting stored grains and other food products. Breeding of this insect is continuous 
in warm weather and where infestations are present. All life stages will be observed 
with both adults and larvae feeding. 


DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

The adult beetle is slender, flat and about l/lO of an inch long, being one 
of the smallest of the grain insect pests. 

It is red-brown in color. 

The thorax bears six savvloothed projections on each side. 



Eggs 


Female beetles lay eggs by dropping them loosely in food material or by 
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tucking them in a. grain crevice. 

The very small white eggs hatch in from three to five days. 


Figure 96. A sawtoothed 
beetle adult (left) and 
a larva (light). (Courtesy 
Federal Extension Service, 
USDA) 



The larvae crawl about actively, feeding at random. 

In warm weather they become full grown in about two weeks. 

When full grown the larvae construct cocoon-like coverings by joining 
together food fragments with a sticl^ secretion. 

Pupae 

Larvae change to pupa in the cocoon in about one week. 


Qy^Q^LL^ - Te neb ro ides mauritanicus (Linnaeus) 

Order - Coleoptera Family - Ostomidae 

This insect is very common and is quite often found feeding on flour or 
meal as well as grain. Both the larvae and adults destroy grain and grain products. 
They have the destructive habit of going from one grain to another^ eating out the 
germ. 


O „ Both the larvae and the adults can live for a long time without food. They 

JC may remain hidden in cracks and crevices of storage bins for a long time after 
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grain is removed. When new grain is placed in the bin it soon becomes infested. 


Adults 

Adult beetles are about 3/8 of an inch long. 
The color is shiny black. 
They are oblong and flattened. 

Many of the adults live for a year, some even up tc two years 

Females are capable of laying up to 1000 eggs per beetle in their lifetime. 


DESCRIPTION 


Eggs 


The eggs are white and laid in masses in food materials. 


They hatch in about one week in warm weather. 



Figure 97. Cadelle adult (left) 
larva (right). (Courtesy Federal 
Extension Service, USDA) 


Larvae 


The larvae are fleshy white with a black head. 


They have two dark horny projections at the posterior end. 


When full grown the larvae is about 3/4 of an inch in length. 


The larvae frequently bore into timbers in wooden grain storage bins. 


Pupae 
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When fully grown the larvae pupate and shortly thereafter emerge as 
adult beetles. 
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It requires about two and one-half months to complete the life span from 
egg to adult in warm weather. 


CONFUSED AND RED FLOUR BEETLES 

Confused Flour Beetle - T riboliu m confusum Jacquelin duVal 
Red Flour Beetle - Tribolium Castaneum (Herbst) 

Order - Coleoptera Family - Tenebrionidae 

Theoe two species of stored grain pests are very closely related and will 
be described together. 


DESCRIPTION 

Adults 


The beetles are about 1/7 of an inch in length, flattened and oval sliaped. 

The head and upper parts of the thorax are densely covered with minute 
punctures. 

The winged covers are ridged length-wise and puncture marks are between 
the ridges. 

The average life of the beetle is about one year, but may live from three 
to four years. 

AlDOut the only way to distinguish between the two species is to examine 
the antennae. 

a. The segments of the antennae of the confused flour beetle increase 
in size gradually from the base to the tip. 

b. The last few segments of the red Hour beetle are much larger. 


Fimre 98. Red flour beetle (left) 
and confused flour beetle (rignt). 
(Courtesy USDA) 
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Eggs 


Each female lays an average of 400 eggs. 

The eggs az'e small, white and laid loosely in flour or other meal material 
where the adults are living and feeding. 

The eggs are covered with a sticky material and will stick to a box, sack 
or other contpaner. Fresh material placed in them is quickly contaminated. 

Eggs hatch in from five to twelve days. 

Larvae 

Larvae are small, worm-like, slender and wiry in appearance. 
Fully grown larvae are about 3/16 of an inch in length. 
They are white tinged with yellow. 

The larvae feed on flour, grain dust, and the broken surfaces of grain 
particles. 

Pupae 

Larva change to pupa and the pupa is without a case. 
The color at first is white, later yellow, and then brown. 
The life span is about six weeks in warm weather. 

INDIAN MEAL MOTH " P^Q^^^ Interpunctella (Hilbner) 
Order - Lepidoptera Family - Pyralidae 

The Indian meal moth is a very common insect pest of stored grains. 
Generally it feeds only on cracked or broken kernels, or kernels previously damaged 
by weevils or the angoumois grain moth. 

In addition to feeding on grains, the Indian meal moth feeds on flour, meals, 
fruits, and nuts* This insect presents a serious problem from the standpoint of 
food contamination. 

DESCRIPTION 

Adults 

The moth is attractive in appearance, with the forewings red-brown lustered 
on the outer two-thirds and Ught grey oi the inner third. 



It has a wing-span of about 3/4 of an inch. 
When at rest the wings are folded over the body. 
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Figure 99, The Indian meal moth 
with wings folded as ordinarily 
seen when the moth i^: resting on 
some surface in the grain storage 
area, (Courtesy USDA) 
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Eggs 


The female moths lay from 100 to 300 eggs, singly or in groups on food 
materials. 

The eggs are gray -white in color. 
They hatch in a veiy short time. 

Larvae 

Tlie larvae are small white caterpillars. 

When full grown they are about 1/2 of an inch long. 

They have a brown head with white bodies that are pink-tinged. 

As the larvae reach full growth they spin silken webs and these webs may 
cover the entire surface of stored grains. 

Many of the kernels will be found webbed together with the silken threads. 

Fig-ure 101. Well grown 
larva of Indian meal moth 
crawling on a kernel of wheat. 
(Courtesy USDA) 



Figure 102. Section 
of an ear of corn after 
infested by Indian meal 
moth. (Courtesy USDA) 



Larvae change to pupae in the silken web-like mass. 
The pupae arc light borwn. 

The life span is from four to six weeks in warm weather. 
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Introduction to the unit: 

This unit is not going to tell you how to get along on your job. Instead it'll tell about some 
things that can and do happen on jobs. Some of the things you'll be reading about in this unit 
might hit pretty close to home. Maybe some of the things you'll be reading about have happened 
to someone you know - maybe even to you. 

The main reason you're going to read the little stories in this unit is so that you'll start 
thinking - thinking about what you would do if you ever find yourself in any of these kinds of 
tight situations. 

There are 10 short stories in this unit. Each of the stories is about a particular kind of bad 
scene that a person or persons somehow got into with their jobs. When you are finished with each 
story, you should be able to write your feelings and reactions to each of the questions that follow 
the story. 

ALWAYS underline words you don't know. Ask the teacher about them. 
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Ilt was Thursday. On Monday, the secretary had told Kevin that Mr. Martin, the personnel 
manager, could see him on Wednesday afternoon. Kevin had gotten involved in some- 
things and didn't make it in. He figured that if Mr. Martin was in on Wednesdays, he was 
probably in on Thursdays, too. He was probably there every day. 

Kevin walked into the room marked EMPLOYMENT and went over to the secretary's desk. 
When he told her his name, she said, "Oh, you were supposed to come in yesterday/' He 
explained that he had got involved in changing his spark plugs and forgot to come in. He asked 
her if he could talk to Mr. Martin right then because he had some shopping he wanted to do. Just 
then, the door marked PERSONNEL MANAGER opened. A man wearing a gray suit stepped out 

and called the secretary in. 
As she got up to go in, the 
secretary said to Kevin, "I'll 
ask him if he can see you 
now." 


MANAGER 



Kevin overheard some 
talk about numbers and 
things. Then he heard the 
secretary ask Mr. Martin if 
it would be all right for 
Kevin to come in and talk 
to him about a job. "Isn't 
he the kid who was sup- 
posed to be in here yester- 
day?" Mr. Martin asked. She . 
said he was. "Well, send him 
on home," said Mr. Martin. 


A few minutes later the secretary came out to tell Kevin, but he was already gone. 
As far as you can tell, did Kevin make any mistakes? If he did, what were they? 


1 


Do you think the personnel manager acted fairly with Kevin? Why do you suppose he didn't 
want to talk to Kevin? 


Suppose you were the personnel manager. What would you have done? 
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n Allyson had been working at the office for nearly 6 months. It was an office for a large 

Z construction company. About 15 other girls worked in the office. Since there were so 
many, the office manager had the girls take their coffee breaks at two different times. 
One group went from 10:00 to 10:15. The second group went from 10:15 to 10:30. Allyson was 
in the first group. At first she was very careful about being back at her desk by 10:15 or 10:16. 
One day, though, she started talking to her friend Sherry who took the 10:15 break. She enjoyed 
talking to Sherry so much that it was 10:25 before she realized how late it was. She hurried to 
get back tn her desk. She worried for the rest of the day that someone would say something to 
her about being late. No one did. 

For a few days after that she made sure she was back from her breaks on time. But then 3 or 
4 days later it happened again. Allyson got started talking to Sherry and didn't get back until 
10:30. She wasn't concerned about it as she had been the first time. Before long, Allyson was 
staying over to talk to Sherry every day. 

One Monday when Allyson got to work, she noticed that the girls in the office were upset. 
Soon she found out why. The company's business had slowed down, and some employees were 


wrong? 


going to be laid off. Allyson felt bad, but 
didn't start to worry. There v^/ere 5 girls in 
the office with less seniority than her. 


What would you be feeling if you were 
standing in front of Mr. Dyke's desk? 


It a!! seemed unreal when Allyson 
found herself standing in front of Mr, 
Dyke's desk. He was saying, "So, Allyson, 
mainly because of abusing the coffee break 
privilege, it has been decided that you are 
among those we're going to have to let 


Do you think Allyson was in the 



Could Sherry have helped Allyson at all? 


S'nould a supervisor have had to warn Aliyson about taking long breaks? 


Is it a company's responsibility to keep reminding employees of regulations? 
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Even though Frank had a police record for stealing, Mr. Cummins hired him. Mr. 
Cummins ran the local gas station. He liked to work with the vocational co-op programs 
in the high school so he 
always hired fellows to work part- 
time at his gas station. 

Frank had spent some time at 
the detention home the year before 
because he'd been caught stealing 
money at school. The experience 
made him decide that stealing was 
definitely not for him. When he 
told his vocational teacher and Mr. 
Cummins about the record, they 
asked him if they could trust him. 
He assured them that thev could. He 
needed the job too much to mess 
it up by stealing or anything else. 

One Sunday night Frank had to run the station by himself. It was a pretty busy night. After 
awhile he had to go to the desk drawer where Mr. Cummins kept the extra change. There was 
usually SI 5 or $20 worth of change in the drawer, but when he looked, the drawer was empty 
He was a little irritated, but he figured Mr. Cummins just forgot to leave it. Since he needed 
change, he ran across the street to the restaurant and bought some with his own money, got 
a receipt and went back to the station. 

As Frank was walking out of homeroom on Monday morning, his vocational teacher came 
up to him. He took him aside and said, "Mr, Cummins just called me and told me that $23 in 
change was taken from the station last night. I think we'd better have a talk, Frank...." 

If you were Frank, what would your first reaction be? 


How woula you handle yourself when you got to the vocational teacher's office? 


What factors in the situation would point the^g^toward Frank? 



If he gets cleared, how do you think Frank ought to act toward Mr. Cummins and the 
vocational teacher? 
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"Rich is in one of his moods again/' said George. "Man, I'm getting tired of that cat 
coming in here with a long face and acting sour all the time!" 


"He sure is something else to have to work with," replied Dave. "When he comes in and acts 
like that, I wouldn't care if he'd go home and never come back." 

Rich didn't hear what his friends had just said about him. He hadn't even noticed them 

standing there. He had already walked 
right by George and Dave. He'd had a bad 
scene with his girl the night before and an 
argument with his mother that morning. 
Besides that the guy at the service station 
had told him that his car needed lower ball 
joints, and it would cost him about $70. 
So. Rich had a lot on his mind when he 
came to work. Whenever he felt hassled, 
he simply clammed up. He could always 
think better that way. 

Later in the morning Rich started to 
feel better. When it was time for the break, 
he went over to get some coffee with Gary. 
As he started to talk, Gary just frowned at 
him and walked away. 

George and Dave were ticked at Rich. Were they justified? 



Why do you &jppose Gary ignored Rich at break time? How do you suppose Rich felt? 


Do you feel that the attitudes of these fellows might have any effect on their work? How? 


Suppose you are uptight about something personal. Do you have any right to take this bad 
feeling to work with you? Why? 
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5 Joe and Mike smiled and 
winked at Cheryl as they 
turned to leave. She had just 
given them each an extra free ham- 
burger with their orders. She didn't 
do rhat for everyone; only her closest 
friends. Actually, she had never 
thought tco much about it one way 
or the other. There was really no risk 
because Mr. Katz, the owner of the 
hamburger place, hardly ever came 
in. Besides, with all his money, he sure 
wasn't going to miss a few hamburgers. 

It had all started a few weeks 
after she'd started working at the 
hamburger place. Cheryl noticed that 
Sue, the head counter girl, was slip- 
ing in extra hamburgers for her friends from time to time. Then one day, Mike came in and as she 
filled his order, he jokingly said, "Hey, how about a bonus today?" She figured it wouldn't hurt 
anything because Sue did it all the time, so she slipped an extra hamburger into his sack. That's 
how it F'larted. Now it was kind of a regular thing ":o do whenever her friends came in. 

One busy Friday afternoon, Cheryl noticed that Sue wasn't at work. Everybody worked on 
Friday afternoons, and she was pretty sure that Sue wasn't sick. When she got a chance, she 
walked over to Jan and asked where Sue was. Jan replied, "Didn't you hear? Katz found out 
that Sue had been giving away hamburgers and canned her on the spo^ this afternoon!" 

How do you suppose Mr. Katz found out about Sue? How many different ways of knowing 
would he have? 



What do you think about Mr. Katz firing Sue? After all, she was only giving away ham- 
burgers. 


What if you owned the hamburger place and found out that one of your employees had 
been giving away free hamburgers? 


Finally, what about Cheryl? What should she do? 
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After the 3rd straight day of ringing in after 7:00, Chris decided he'd better do something. 
His night life was getting better all the time, and it was getting harder and harder to get 
up in the mornings. The main thing that got Chris was that he knew his pay was getting 
docked everytime he clocked in late. Anytime he 
clocked in after 7:00, he was docked 'til 7:15. This 
happened even if he rang in at 7:01. Since it was 
costing him money, he worked out a little plan. 
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Chris went over to talk to Dan at lunch time. 
He had known Dan in school the year before. Dan 
was a very quiet person who no one ever paid much 
attention to. Chris knew that Dan would do just 
about anything for someone who treated him half- 
way decent. So, Chris went up to him and pulled 
the old buddy-buddy act and suggested they split 
a pizza together after work. 

Later, while they were talking, Chris really 
laid it on thick. Finally, he mentioned that he'd 
sure appreciate a little favor. Dan eagerly asked 
what it was. Chris said it wasn't much; he'd just really appreciate it if Dan would simply punch 
his time card for him on mornings that he wasn't able to get to work by 7:00. Dan seemed a 
little concerned at first, but then he finally agreed to do it. 

Everything went smoothly, and Chris began coming in later and later. Without fail Dan 
would punch Chris's time card in at 6:55 or 6:66. It was such a beautiful situation that before 
long Chris started to leave work early. Dan would always punch his time card out for him. Twice 
Chris skipped work altogether. 

After 2 weeks on the new set-up., pay day finally rolled around. Arouna 10:00 Chris noticed 
the supervisor was coming around handing out paychecks to the guys. When he got to Chris, he 
didn't smile like he usually did. Instead, he tossed Chris's envelope to him and said, "Last one for 
you, smart boy. We've been on to you for 2 weeks. Your pink slip is inside." 


Forget about Chris for a minute and think about Dan. Do you suppose that he got his pink 
slip, too? Do you think it was fair for Chris to get Dan to do what he did? 


Okay what about Chrif?? Wh3t do you think about what he did? If he hadn't been nailed 
would it have been all right for him to keep on doing it? 
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Suppose you were an employer. What would you do if you had someone like Chris working 
for you? 


How do you figure Chris will handle his next job application? Rempmber, applications 
nearly always have a "Reason for leaving" section for past jobs. If it were you, how would you 
handle it? (See AWE 2, "Getting Your Job," page 12.) 


7 Marty was worried. Gene, the 
owner of the garage where he 
worked, had called a meeting of 
all the mechanics and helpers earlier in 
the afternoon. Gene told them that 
something was very wrong with the 
stock inventory; someone was taking 
unauthorized parts. Regardless of what 
was being done with the parts, it was 
stealing as far as Gene was concerned. 
He said that he was losing so many parts 
that he couldn't even break even. Since 
he had no idea who was doing it, he was 
going to have to make everybody pay. 
Unless the guilty person came across, or 
someone else would tell who it was, 
everyone was going to be cut to half- 
time, 

Marty's friend Chuck also worked at the garage. They were good friends, but they were like 
night and day. Marty was quiet and serious. He had taken the mechanic's job so he could jo to 
tech school in the fall. Chuck, on the other hand, didn't seem to care about anything. His family 
had money, and he really didn't have to work. His dad was going to pay his way to tech school in 
the fall. In fact, his dad had gotten the mechanic's job for him. 

There was a real catch. Ever since mid-June Chuck had been kind of privately bragging about 
all of the things he was ripping off from the garage. Marty didn't approve of the whole thing, but 
he had never said anything to anybody.... 
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Okay, think about it. First of all, do you think that Gene, the garage owner, is justified in 
cutting everyone to half-time? Ar^^ there other ways he could deal with the problem? 


IViarty is in a bind. Chuck is his close friend, but.., .well, what would you do if you were in 
Marty's shoes? 


No matter what you'd like to call it. Chuck was stealing. Since Marty knew ail about it, 
where does that put Marty? 


Suppose you lost a job because of stealing. How would you explain it to your next 
employer? 


B Because his new job was 18 miles from home. Bob figured it was time to get a better car. 
Besides, he was clearing almost $400 a month, and he figured he could afford it. He was 
21, but he had neither a credit rating nor collateral. So, the finance company said he'd 
have to get a co-signer for his loan. His parents couldn't help, but his favorite aunt. Aunt Judy, 
said she'd co-sign. 


Well, his aunt co-signed, 
and then shortly afterward, 
she had to go out of state to 
take care of Bob's grandmother 
who had gotten sick. Bob 
assured her there'd be no prob- 
lem; he'd make the payments. 
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Bob's loan came to $1,239.84 beyond his down payment of $250. His payments for 24 
months, including interest were S51 .66 a month. He made the February and March payments on 
time with no problem. By April, though, he was short on cash; he'd bought mag wheels and out- 
side pipes for his car. So, he figured he'd just skip the payment. He didn't suppose that the 
finance company would mind if he'd make the misred payment during May. By the middle of 
May, he began to get little reminders and notices, bu; he didn't start worrying. He was confident 
he'd get caught up, so he didn't bother to go in and see the people at the finance company. 

In the 3rd week of May, Bob got a raise on his job. He'd wanted a tape deck for his car for 
a long time, and this was his chance to get one. Well, when the end of May rolled around, he was 
short on cash again, and he couldn't make his car payment for the second month in a row. He 
really felt bad about it, and he vowed to himself to get it together and make his June payment 
no matter whet. 

On the morning of June 11, Bob went out as usual to get in his car and drive the 18 miles 
to work. His car was gone! He ran back into the house and called the police to report that his 
car had beon stolen. When he told the officer on the phone his name, kind of car, and license 
number, the officer started to shuffle through some papers. Finally he said, "Your car hasn't 
been stolen. The finance company repossessed it last night. They've already called in to report it 
to - s." 

What would your first reaction be in this situation? 


What about your job? Would you remember to call in? How would you get to work? How 
would your boss react if you missed 3 or 4 days of work because of no transportation? 
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Where does Bob stand with the finance company? Are they in the right? What do you 
suppose will happen to Bob's car and his loan? 


Does this cause Bob's Aunt Judy any legal problems? How do you think she will feel 
towards Bob after this? 



9 At last he was driving a 
lift truck! After waiting 
more than a year, Don's 
chance had finally come. Besides 
being a fun job, being a lift truck 
driver meant a $1.18 hourly raise 
for him. The crew of lift truck 
operators was a different kind of 
bunch, and Don had envied them 
from the start. They weren't re- 
quired to be in one spot all day 
long. They were free to move all 
over the plant. And when they 
weren't running, they could just 
sit and talk. 


The supervisor took Don aside to explain to him the things that a lift truck driver needed 
to know. Don listened in the same frame of mind that he was in when he'd studied for his driver's 
license test a couple of years before. He politely listened to everything, but he really didn't hear 
anything as the supervisor explained the safety regulations to him, 

Don stopped doing 2 things after his first day of driving the lift truck: he stopped using the 
safety chain to hook his load to his lift truck; and he stopped honking his horn when he 
approached a turn in the lift truck lane. As far as Don could see, the other drivers never did these 
things. Besides, a few of them laughed at him when they saw that he did. To Don, being accepted 
by the other drivers as being "one of the boys" meant almost as much as the driving itself. Any- 
way fastening the safety chain and taking time to honk were a drag. 
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By the end of the first week everything was going fine. Don felt comfortable and confident 
about his new job. On Monday morning just before lunch, Don was running a Ibad of scrap metal 
to the scrap baler. He was in a hurry because it was his last load before lunch. He came around a 
corner fast - he hadn't honked because no one ever crossed there. But on that day a clean-up 
man happened to be pushing a wheelbarrow across the lane..,. 


What do you suppose happened? 


Even if Don could stop in time, what would happen to his load? 


No matter what would happen, the clean-up man would very likely be killed. If you were 
driving the lift truck, how do you think you would feel during the first few seconds after it 
happened? , 


No doubt Don would instantly iose his job. That'd ail go down in his work record, of course, 
and that would be bad. But what about the dead worker's family? Could they press charges of 
manslaughter or criminal negligence? Check this out.... 
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1 n "'"^^ goggles looked 
III funny. They sure 
I U weren't designed to 
look nice. Besides that, they 
were uncomfortable and hot 
to wear. That's why Tom 
had stopped wearing them. 
Oh, he'd been told all about 
eye safety, and he read the 
company handbook and 
everything. He just didn't 
like to wear his goggles. His 
grinding wheel had a shield 



over it, and he was very . 

careful when he worked . 

So, he figured he was safe 
enough. 

What Tom didn't take into consideration was his safety when he was away from his 
machine. One morning after his coffee break as he was heading back to his grinder, he passed by 
some other machines that were already running. As he turned to say hi to one of the operators, 
the sliver hit him in the eye like a bullet. He screamed and instantly covered his face with his 
hands. Blood and fluid from his eye began to trickle from beneath his hands as he stumbled 
blindly.... 

What does it feel like to have a tiny bug or speck of dirt in your eye? How long can you 
stand it? 


Was Tom's situation the result of an unsafe act or an unsafe condition (see AWE 7, "Getting 
Started on Your New Job")? What's the difference between the two? 
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Try going through an entire class period with one of your eyes completely covered, so you 
can't see anything with it. Afterward, write down what it was like being able to see out of only 
one eye. 


List at least 5 safety precautions that you follow on your job: 

1. 

2. 

3, 

4. 

5. 


Note to the teacher: 

An excellent film that can be shown in conjLnction with this section is "It's Up To You," 
a 15 minute color film distributed by the Harvest Films Incorporated Company, 309 Fifth Ave., 
New York, New York 10016. This is a very graphic film about what can happen when safety 
glasses are not worn. 

Conclusion: 

i 

You've just read about and thought about 10 widely different situations that all stem from 
or can affect working on a job. If you conscientiously wrote down your feelings about each of 
the situations, you should have a good start on developing new kinds of attitudes about jobs. 
These are the kinds of attitudes that can help you become a good worker and be successful on 
on your job no matter what kind of job it is. In short, these are the kinds of attitudes that a 
mature worker develops so that his job can become a satisfying part of his life. 

If your class hasn't already done it, an interesting extension to this unit would be to spend 
a day or two in class discussing other kinds of negative situations on jobs that you've heard about. 
Finally, it would be good to wind up by discussing the many positive things that can result when 
^""orkers put forth effort to get along on their jobs. 
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Introduction to the unit: 

Right now as you're finishing high school, the thought of buying insurance 
probably seems like a drag to you. Well, doesn't it? When you get out and start 
working full time, there's probably all kinds of things you'll want to buy. There's 
nothing wrong with that. The only thing is, a lot of young people (in fact, people 
of all ages) sometimes don't give enough thought to insurance. To pay $400 to $500 
a year for all kinds of insxirance seems like a waste. What do you think? Okay, 
after you graduate you'i? probably run right out and buy a new car. Then you'll 
probably rent a place of your own; maybe you'll even buy a house in a couple of 
years. Of course you'll need furniture and clothes so you'll start using credit. 
Everything's fine until one afternoon you're driving heme from work and WHAMMO! 
The next thing you know you're in the hospital really racked up. Right away that 
means medical and hospital bills. After awhile you find out that you'd run a red 
light and hit another car. So you've got a traffic fine to pay plus replacing the other 
guy's car plus paying his medical expenses. We won't even talk about the fact that 
he could probably sue you. Anyway, what about your car? It'll have to be repaired 
or replaced. Hey, this is only half of it — what about all your credit bills? If 
you're laid up in the hospital, you can't be at work. And if you're not working, 

there won't be any money to pay the bills Are you starting to get the picture? 

Just to make sure, let's add a few more details. Besides everything else, you have 
a wife and a baby. Ymr injuries are so bad that you don't recover — you die. What 
then? You've left two people in a very bad situation. ThereUl be funeral expenses. . . 
want to go on? We could, but this unit is not written to scare you. It's written to 
give you some basic information that can help you when you're planning your personal 
insurance program. Doii^t forget — the things that you just read about DO happen in 
real life, and you are a >real person. . . . 

Areas of study in this unit: 

A. What insurance is all about 

B. Life insurance 
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C. Automobile insurance 

D. Property and liability insurance 

E. Health insurance 

Things you should be able to do when you* re finished with this unit: 

1. Fill out the sample application forms in this unit. 

2. Describe the difference between a good risk and a bad risk. 

3. Define what a '^beneficiary'^ is. 

4. List 4 reasons why it^s smart to begin thinking about life insurance 
right after high school. 

5. Describe the difference between mutual companies and stock companies. 

6. Describe the difference between whole life insurance and term life 
insurance. 

7. Define what a ^'rider'* is. 

8. List the 7 areas of automobile insurance coverage described in this 
unit. 

9. List at least 8 things that affect the cost of auto insurance. 

10. Describe the difference between hospitalization insurance and major 
medical insurance. 

11. Correctly answer the matching questions at the end of this uni):. 


\ ALWAYS underline words you don^t know. Ask the teacher about them. 


A. What insurance is all about 

Insurance is a gamble. IV s a 
game of chance. When you buy insurance, 
you're belting tha.t something is going to 
happen. If an insurance company sells you 
a policy, it's betting against yai. The 
company is playing the odds that some- 
thing won't happen to you (or isn't likely 
to happen to you). Insurance companies 
use averages. This is the way they 
decide if people are good risks or bad 
risks. When a company is willing to 
take a chance on you, you're a good risk. The averages show that what you think 
might happen to you--is not likely to happen. The company is willing to take a 
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chance with you. They 41 bet 
with you. On the other hand, 
if you^ve had some bad scenes, 
or averages show that a lot of 
people like you have, then you 
are a bad risk. In other words 
when you^re betting that some- 
thing is going to happen to you, 
the company is agreeing with 
you. This is exactly what 
happens when a person with 
a bad driving record can't get 
automobile insurance. He^s 
a bad risk for the company 
and the company says so. 

The reason insurance 
companies can stay in business 
is the way they handle money. 
If a company takes you as a 
client and sells you a policy, 
you start to pay for it. The 
company is selling policies to thousands of other people. The company takes this 
money and uses it to make more money for the company. Sure, if something hap- 
pens to you, the company will pay. But remember, the company wouldn't have sold 
to you unless you were a good risk. By the time anything does happen to you, the 
company has made money from what you've paid in. 

By this time you're probably thir!dng, "Why can't I just play the same 
odds myself — for free?" Well, you can — but, even if its free, can you afford 
it? ? ? What if you are the 1 in 10, 000? Insurance companies are in business 
because people can't afford to personally assume the risk. Many people take 
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automobile insurance for 40 or 50 years and never have a claim against their policies. 
Oh, maybe a broken windshield or something, but nothing big. Over those 40 or 50 
years these people may have paid in several thousand dollars for their policies. But , 
what about the person who has just one accident — and it's his fault? The expenses 
that come out of just one accident like this can be unbelievable - $10, 000, $25, 000, 
$50, 000, $80, 000, $110, 000. . . ThaTs why people caiVt afford to take the risk upon 
upon themselves. A person really has no choice but to bet that something is going to 
happen to him and then hope it doesn't. 


B. Life insurance 

Of all the kinds of insurance, life insurance is probably the most important. 
It's important for all single persons, and it's very important for married men and 
women. The way a life insurance policy works is simple. Suppose you buy a life 
insurance priicy for $5000. Since you aren't married, you name somecne in your 
family as beneficiary . Your beneficiary is the person who will receive the 'money 
from your insurance policy when you die. You may go along for a few years and 
keep your policy paid up; then one day your "number" comes up: yea have an 
accident and are injured very badly. After many days in the hospital with operations 
and everything, you die. Well, you're gone and you don't have to worry anymore — 
but what about the hospital bills and the funeral expenses? Those still have to be 
paid whether you're around or not. And, if you were living at home helping to sup- 
port your family, how would your income be replaced? Well, here is where your 
$5000 life insurance policy is worth its weight in gold. 

This same kind of thinking is even more important when it comes to a 
married man. Suppose he and his wife have 2 children and a $20, 000 mortgage on 
a house. Of course his wife probably 
can't work because she has to take 
care of the children. Where would 
she be if the husband died and had no 
life insurance? How could she sup- 
port herself and the children? How 
could she keep on paying for the 
house? You'd have to agree that it 
would be mighty rough for her. If 
the husband had purchased the right 
kind of life insurance, the mortgage 
could be taken care of and the wife 
would receive some cash, too. 

The reason for having life 
insurance, then, is not for the 
policyholder himself. It's for the 
policyholder's survivors -- the per- 
sons he leaves behind when he dies. 
A lot of people can't (or won't) look 
this far ahead. They say, "Well, 
when I'm dead and gone, what does 
it matter?" Just ask his survivors 
how much it matters .... 



Like other kinds of insurance, life insurance can become very complicated, 
^"^his unit is not going to explain about all the details of life insurance. That's a job 
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for an insurance agent. * This unit will go on to cover some of the basic facts about 
life insurance and other kinds of insurance so that you can take the first step in 
building your own insurance program. 

There are 3 main questions to consider when you^re thinking about life 
insurance: 

1. When should you buy ? 

2. How much should you buy? 

3. What kind should you buy? 

When you should buy, like the other 2 questions, is something only you can 
answer. There are no particular age limits. If you want to, you can start buying 
life insurance while you^re still in school. Probably the time to begin to think ser- 
iously about life insurance is within 2 years or so after you graduate. There are 
4 reasons that support this idea (next page): 



$10,000 for about $120 a year $10,000 for about $300 a year 


*It would be helpful to invite some insurance agents into your class. They 
can explain the details about the different kinds of insurance. They can also provide 
information for the sample application forms in this unit. 
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1. Your age: yea' 11 be joung, and the premium (cost, oi the insuranee) will be low. 
The older you get, the more it costs to buy life insurance. Also, the sooner 
you buy, the sooner your policy begins to build loan value and cash value. 

2. Your health: you're healthy now, but as you get older the probability ot having 
bad health increases. If you're unluck>' or not careful and fall into bad health, 
the cost of life insurance zooms — or, you might not be able to buy any at any 
price. 

3. Your occupation: cost of life insurance is affected by what kind of work you do. 
It's a good bet that you probably won't be into any really hazardous (dangerous) 
jobs during your first couple of years out of school. But what about after that? 
Not too many of us know for sure what kind of work we'll be doing 4 or 5 years 
from now. And the thing is, people don't really think about life insurance until 
they gel into hazardous jobs; yet 
then it's almost too late. If they 
can get it at all, it will be v ery 
expensive. Hobbies are also 
something to think about. Suppose 
your hobby is driving 190 mph drag- 
sters on Sunday afternoons. You'd 
probably have a hard time finding an 
insurance agent who'd be anxious to 
sell to you. . . . 

4. Your need for protection: right now 
and always in the future you liave a 
need for protection, or at least your 
family does. Protection from what? 
From things like expensive medical, 
hospital, funeral, mortgage, and cred 
talk about, but these problems do occu 

These items are the most important basic things to think about with life 
insurance. Now let's look at a few other tilings you need to keep in mind. When 
you're aljout to Ixiy that first policy » the amount (what the policy is worth) is impor- 
tant. ;Vnd the amount is related to the premium you'll be paying, too. It's really 
hard to say what kind of coverage a young person should start out with. This depends 
on each person's needs and what he or she can afford. Usually, the best place to 
start is between $5000 and $10,000. This would seem to cover most person's needs, 
and the cost is not great. To go through the trouble to start a $1000 or $2000 policy 
is hardly worth the effort (although it is better than nothinK) . On the other hand, 
for a young person just out of school to start right in with $20, 000 or more is a 
little silly (unless he's got a pipeline of money coming in to pay for it). 

It is very, very, important for you to choose a good insuranee agent. There 
are no niles to point out here. This is something you have to do yourself. Two 
things you might want to be very careful with are: buying from people who come 
directly to you to sell to you; and buying from an agent just because he's a friend of 
the family. Now don't get the wrong idea. These people might offer you great 
coverage at reasonaJole rates. The tiling is, let that be the reason you'd buy from 
them. Don't buy from someone just because he's nice to you or puts the pressure 
on you. Be smart enough to know what you're looking for. Be sharp enough to 
know the difference between a good deal and a bad deal. When you're looking around 
for an ajent, ask everyone you know. Make telephone calls. Sooner or later you'll 
Q nome up with some good names. 

ERIC 
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Once you find a good life insurance agent, stick with him. Let him help 
you plan your life insurance program. Don't go out and buy a lot of different little 
policies from different companies. That can get pretty expensive. Another thing 
to keep in mind is this: once a policy is started, it^s not wise to change it much or 
drop it. This is another reason for dealing with just one good agent. He can help 
you and advise you all along the way. 

There are a few terms that you ought to know at this point (really, there 
are many terms, but most of them can be better explained to you by an insurance 
agent). The first two terms deal with companies. There are two kinds of life 
insurance companies: mutual companies and stock companies . ^^Mutual" and *'stock" 
refer to how the companies are set up. What these terms mean to you is simple. If 
you buy from a mutual company, the premium will be higher than for a stock com- 
pany, bu_t you can receive dividends. This means you can get some money back 
each year. The amount you get back depends upon how successful the year has 
been for your insurance company. There are several ways you can use your 
dividend. You can: 

a. receive it as a cash payment 

b. let the company put it back toward your premium 
(which will lower what you have to pay) 

c. purchase more life insurance 

d. iel it draw interest like a savings account 

If you buy from a stock company, there are no dividends bit your premium 
will be lower (on the average) than it would be with a mutual company. So, it^s up 
to you to decide which way you want to go. 
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Both kinds of companies offer two basic t>^pes of life insurance: whole life 
and term . Whole life has many other names like ^^straight life," "permanent cash 
value, *' "ordinary life, " and "limited payment. " They all mean whole life. On 
the other hand, term insurance usually lias no other name. 

With whole life, you keep on paying for it and it becomes worth more to you. 
Term insurance is cheaper than whole life, but it only covers a certain term (a 
period of time, like 20 years); then it^s finished. This difference is for a reason. 
When you^re first building your insurance progrann, whole life is whatyou^d want. 
But, as you get a little older, youUl probably buy a house, or you might start a 
business. You^d need extra insurance on yourself then, but not always . That^s when 
you^d buy term insurance. For a reasonable cost you can have the extra coverage 
you'll need for the time period that you'll need it. So, with whole life insurance, 
the coverage, cash value, and loan value are yours as long as you keep paying for 
it. With term life insurance the coverage stays in effect only for a specified period 
ot time, then it's not worth anything. One interesting thing to know about whole life 
is that if you live to be 100 (or 99 or 98, depending on the company), the policy 
becomes yours . The company gives it over to you and it41 never cost you another 
cent. That's something to look forward to ... . 

Last of all, another term you ought to know^ about is rider . A rider is some 
thing extra you and your agent add to your basic policy. Riders cost a tiny bit more, 
but they could prove to be invaluable to you later on. Some common riders you'd 
want to think about (especially if you're a guy) are: 

1. Waiver of Premium - If you^rc sick or injured past a certain time limit and are 
unable to work, the company will pay your premium for you. 

2. Guaranteed Insurability (or Guaranteed Purchase Option) - This means that at 
certain ages (usually 25, 28, 31, 34, 37, and 40) you will be offered the chance 
to buy more life insurance coverage with no questions asked. Without this rider 
you just might not be able to get extra insurance later when you neqd it (remember 
when we talked aboi?t your health and occupation? ?). 


NOW 


8 YEARS FROM NOW? 


3. Accidental Death - This applies if your death would be accidental rather than 
natural. This is where the old term 'Mouble indemnity'^ comes in. If your 
death would be accidental, your life insurance policy would pay twice as much. 
A $10, 000 policy would pay $20, 000. 

4. Family Protection - This guarantees you the option of insuring your wife and 
children later on. 

5. Term Riders - These are like buying a term policy, only simpler. Term riders 
can pay off your house or provide an income for your wife. 

Well, that's about it for life insurance. There's much more to it than what 
we've covered in this unit, but that's information for an insurance agent to handle. 
Remember: search around for a good agent, and when you find one, stick with him. 
Above all else, ASK QUESTIONS about anything you don't understand BEFORE you 
sign anj'thing. Asking questions doesn't cost you anything. Not asking questions 
could cost you plenty. . . . 


On the next three pages are some sample forms. On pages 10 and 11 are 
the application forms, and on page 12 are the bottom stubs from the forms. The 
completed form was filled out by Dave Palmer. He was 21 1/2 when he filled out 
the form. The figures shown are for the kind of insurance he wanted based on his 
age. If you're younger than that, actual figures for you would probably be a little 
less. The bottom stubs are your authorization for an investigation and your receipt. 
Look over the completed application and then fill out the blank one for yourself. 

(It might be a good idea to wait to do this until you can have an insurance agent come 
into your class. ) 
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APPLICATION FOR INSURANCE TO 


PART 1 


Investors Syndicate Life insurance and annuity company N? oooooo 


1. f ol' S.I 


• f'r. 1(1. liiNur^-cj 


OAVlO LEE PAL|V\Ea 


Xm 


2. IfiNur.iin 


[{ifttui.itr 


JUNE i\,m 


OUIO 


kfs S«i .iini i>rK f I) ( iiv I «>ur)t\ st.ilr /IT 


21 


AVOW PALE, OHIO 


/If 


4 4197 


SftKlE ADDRESS 

/If 


In H^MH.unr iii»crMi»'(l to r»';)l.i( r i ir i h.ifim' rMstirin lite Yes Ni> 


. M.iN .Ku .ipph( .ir ..(1 i-xfT bi't-n fiuuir iin f'rofMiM-tj Insurri! s liir Yes No 
(ii ihiN (ir .ifu otht-r u'siir.un »■ i nn)[),nn wHm li hjs !»r'« fi (ir 

If \i'N f\i'i.ii'» -1 Itfin IM 


h. H.In f*r«ip<iNt il IriMirr-il in ih<' p.Jsl "» Nt'.irs llnwn jn j pilot < r«'\\ Yes No 
(»ifiTih»'r or p.iss»'rim'r nn othr-r th.u) m h<'(iiilr(f .nrlinrs or iim'-- 
hf .riKMKj t.Mlo so' : 


ir w 


onipU'l*' -\\).ition (.JiU'slMiDn.iirr' F orni I \h 


7. Anion Ml ot I itf (nNiir.ux «> if) ton v on fVopos^d Insiin-cj 


NONE 


Company 


Amount 


AOB Yr. Issued 


8. lv(M' ot lUjMMfNS or Ir.jd*' 

maiL\cm'i HELPER 

( )< < lip.ltion Duties 


WORK. ON MMNTENANCE 6F K FAODRV's EUC.SYST. 


M. ISsL K \\( I MM'I 111) (OK 
.1 Base Plan: iit other tti.in ISI* 

.It ISPi L rits 

h Additional BeneHts: 

■ Isl' KIDIK - L nits 


10,000 


«ir U A 


_<ir l( A S_ 


XVN jKor ot I'rroiiuni 

X^iiuU'ntM Ih'Mh Amount S 10,0OQ 

X(iU.jr.intri'(i Piiri h.isr Kuirr Anu)unt S ID^QOQ 

Soniin.itor lnMir.in«r), , . , 
J . ^ > ( onipU'tc .ippr«)pri,itr .jppli' .itMin tnrrt) 


I Total Annual Premium 
(i PremiumsPa>able A ^SA 


r Aniount (),n(j \Mth this •\pplu.itn)n S X/.- 1 f 


liu hiiir all riders ,uid henetits; 

n.jted 'Mil 
( hr'« ks All»»l 


t AutofTi.itu Premium I o.in l'r«nisu)n is MC?f to ,ippl\ 


10. Ownership:. Il Owner is other th,in the Proposed Irisureij 

Name Rplationship 

Ow ner 

( (intinnenl ()\\rier_ 


It Proposed Insured is un«ler insur.iru e ,i^e 2j, o\\n»'rshi() sh.dl nie.in nonii* 
tutor ownership unless perni,iner;t ownr-rshtfj is re(|uesteil ir> llerti 


11. Beneficiary: Cur tull n.ime. ,ind rel.itioriship to Pr«)p«;>ed Insured; 
Primary: [ I 'niess othcf^vjse sialr-d hi-jivn. (iro( eeds wril 
he [).iid e(|u.iiK' to those Inin^ ,it de.Uh of Insuri'd i Relationship 


TACk W- PALMER 


PATHER 


Contingent, it no prim,ir\ henetK i.ir\ -surs ues Insure* I: 
L'niess otherwise st.ited ht rein. proieeds will In- pjid 
e/)(j.)lt\ to tfiose liMn^ .it dejtl: ot Instireti ' 


Relationship 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL HISTORY OF PROPOSED INSURED jPo Not Answer Questions 12 Through IB if Being rxamined By Physician) 


12. t v.u T height 5- It 9 in .md wi'i-fjht ISO Jhs \[ lothed.i 
litrth Wfi^tit it under 1 2 months ot .i^e Ihs o/ 


11.1- Pftiposed lnsure{l now under rncdn .jlioti. tre.itrtient or ion 
sult<itioti ,in\ disc, 4 e .iili:>ent or ( ondition' 


Yes No 


Id. Is there ,inv t.irniK hrstorv ot I uherMilosis. di.ihetes. i,ui<er. Yes No 
hi^h hlood (iressure, heart or kidney dise.jse rtir-nt.il <ondition 
or sun ifir'^ (I .)ther, .Mother. Hrothersor Srsters; ! ✓> 


17. Qut'st lonriiiire tor Women Yes No 

,1 Hjs Proposed Insured h.id .inv lem.ile disorder or <jitti< ultv 

in {ire^n.inrv' 1 1 

h Is Proposed Insured now pre^n.mt'' 


14. Mjs Proposf<i Insijred li.id ,iTU itlni'ss ui|ur\ oper.itniri or mn Yes No 
diti{»n III tlie p. 1st 'j \rMrs wlm h h.js 

.1 ( ,uis4-d him to I insult .in\ nh\si( i.in or other ()rj( titioner' *)C 

h ( .intif)t><| him to .1 hospit.ll s.mit.uium. or < linu ' ^ 


18. It ,mv .Hiswr-r is \es in Question*, "H through 17. ^;ue del. ills helow 
hit lude, where ,i{)pli< ,)hl»'. tin* re.isuns lor .iny . onsult.ilion .uid diiles. 
the p.itient (ir i linii ruitnher. ,\\m\ the n. lines ,\nii .id<lrt'sses ot .ill phvsi 
i I, UTS, hosptt.ds, vU 


li.H.js IV<ip(is»'d Insured f\er been tre.ited tor t.iken medu.itinn Yes No 
tor or h.id <in\ ktuiwn iiidn .ition ot .in\ dise.isc or disorder nt 

.1 ffe.irt tihujd pressure. fi(<(o(l or liloocj vessi'ls' ; ^ 

b I un^s or hroin hi' ^ 

1 Hr.iin I ir M«'r\ous s\siem' . ^ 
d ( i\er st»jm.i( h intestines or r«'< funi'' 

e Kidneys liladder i^enit.il or>;,ins. i ir ,in\ p.irt ot orin.ir\ ir.u t' 5^ 

t lf)yr<ini diiilx'tes or i^l.irids' 1 ^ 

li Any ofher dis»-,jse /Jts/irdef or ph\ su ,jj or mi nt.d ' on(Jition' , ; 


19. Ken>,ifks e\pl,i'i,iliiins .md spei t.il insircMtions 


20. Home Ottue r'orre<tions ,md A<j(jitions 


n IS AGRF FD 1 ■ ih.it unless iho C'omp.mv is hound h\' tho rr^nditirinal ri'reipt b<'arrn^> the s.ime numU'r as this ripplic ntion. there sh.ill [w no li.ihilitv here- 
under until fi p<ili( y has heen delivered to the Owner and the lirsl premium paid rn full, all while the health and other rtmditions relatinj^ to the msiirahiliU' oi 
the Proposed Insured remain as desrril>ed in this appliration. (2) that the statements and answers on this applu atuin, in( ludinR Part II oi Mivliral I x.imination. 
it any. ami any additional supporlins si^jned statements are, to the best of my knowled^>e and b«'he., < nmplete an<l true whether written by the h.ind ot the 
Prf)(H)s<»d Insured or otherwise and are to he considered the basis of any insurarire issued hereon, anri the knowled^je of the Proposed lnsure<l shall be de<'nu»d 
knowl<»dj>e ot the Owner, (^i no a^jent or other person, e^rept an officer of the Company, has authority to accept any represt-ntation or information not < on 
tamed in this appiit ation rjr to m»>dify any ( <intract ot' insurance or to waive any requirt'ment in the application r^r m the contrar t ot insuran< e . (4) th.d «n ( ep- 
tanM' ot any poli< v issued r)n this appln ation. whether or nr)t on the plan applied for and at the premium rate statH ahove, will constitute a ratituation ot 
.iny < hanfte in the form of the polu v. or < orrec tion rn r)r addition to the applu ation, made by the rorn;)anv in iht* space headecf "Home C.)tlM e ("orrc( tions .md 
Additions'" cop\' of whu h, atta< hed to the policy, constitutes sufficient notice of the r hange mad(' 



OHIO 

St. He 


the 


id™ ..i.,v„> mmm 


...71 


II ensed Ke[)resentan\ e 


I'roposed Insured ;A^av he ornittr-d tx'iow .i^e Ci- 
Owner or Nominator, if othr'r th.:;' Pr,';pose<i lnsofe<l 
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APPLICATION FOR INSURANCE TO 


PART 1 


Investors Syndicate Life insurance and annuity company N9 


000000 


Sex 
M 
F 


2. IfisuMfn I' A^i' 


liirttui.Jli- 


j ( uuntfv or stiitp W hi-ri' horn 


.t Ki'N No Ani\s\ ,,t fv f ( it\ Counts st.ih' /If 


/IP 


V\hi'n' .Iff pri'mtuni nnlii r> to br srnt'_ 


/IP 


niMjrjn. r ( >r ■inruiitii's'' 


rrpl.n I' of ( h.tn^i' I'xi tinv; liti- Yes No 


5. H,is .inv .ij>pln ,>tion f .i-r Iumti rn.idi' cjn PropoM-d IfiMiriMi s liti> Yes No 
to this of jn\ othi'f inMir.in(f i on^p,in\ \%hn h h.is hi-rn (if- 
( lirn'(i po>tii« int'd Of itK »(liti<'<l ,is to .ifnnunt pl.tn or pfi-niKinis' 
It vi's rxpi.tio in lli'rn P) 


ft. H.is [Vo|iov<i lrisurj'(j ifi thr p.isl i viMfs tlo\\n .ts .i [>iloi ( ri-w Yes No 
rTii'niin>r or p.tssrnijj'r on iitluT th.ifi sthi'duliMj rJirlinrs or dot's 
h*' inti'nd to (Jo so*' 

h vi's 1 omplt'tf A\ii>tton (jin'stinnrMiff forfTi 1 


Amount ( l I iti- Ifisur.jru r m tun i 
Company 


on PropoM'cj Insnrrf) 
Amount 


ADB Yr. Issued 


8. Fvpi* ot fiuMni'ss or ^T,i(ii' 


()t t upJtion - tliitH" 


*l, ISsl KAM { APPl |{1> lOK 
.1 Base Plan: <it othcf th.ifi I^P 

It isP L rnts 

h Additional Benefits: 

' ' isP KID! K L nits 


. Ar^iount S_ 


_or K A 


or l( A S_ 


!Uaiv<T ot Pn-nmini 

' A( ( idi'nt.il Dt'.tth Aninunt S 

. (iu.jr.itil«'i'(i Puf( hasi' RkIim Anioiint 


: SorT>in.itor Ir^sur.iru r 

MR (IK 


( oni(ili'ti' .ippropri.iti' .i;iplii .itton torni 


( Total Annual Premium S_ 
(j Premiums Payable A 


sA 


I' Amount p.ti(i with this 


;("ir( If onr^ 
Applu .ition >. 


Int kidi* all r uii-rs .ind In 'net its 
M.uik ■ D.itfd Mil 
Auth ( hfi ks Allot 


1 Aiitor^i.ttu Prt'Timjni I o.ui Pro\isi(in is_ 


_to .l[>pl\ 


10. Ownership; h ( Kmu'I is ( >tlu'r th.ui thi' Pri iposi-ij InsUfi'd ^ 
Name 


Relationship 


( ontinv;i'nt t)\Mi('r_ 


It Pfoposfd Insuffd Is undrr insiir.uK I' .jyi* JJ o\Mi«'rsht[) sh.ill nu'.iii noini 
n.itor owniTship unless pi'rm.ifii'nt o\NfH'rsh!p is riunifsli'd in ItJ'tii P> 


1 1 . Beneficiary: (iuf tull n<}rni' .ind rrl.ittonship to Proposed Insured 
Primary: L iiless other\Mse st.ited hefnii. pro( eeds uill 
tie p.iid i'(}u<ill\ Id thosf' li\ir>n ,it de.tth of lnsure(i i Relationship 


Contingent, it no prinnrv henetn i.irs sur\i\es Insured'. 
L'liU'ss (itherVMse st.ited herein, prot iM'ds will he p.nd 
i'(?u.ilK to those li\inj^ .it de.tth ot Insured J 


Relationship 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL HISTORY OF PROPOSED INSURED (Do Not Answer Questions 12 ThrouRh 18 if BeinR Examined By Physician) 


12. f x.x I Ke;Khl It in ,?:id w. iuht 

[iifth weight it under 1 2 months of 


. Jl>s ( lothed 


11, U Proposed Insured now un»ler nie(<i( .ition. tre.Umcnt or ( on Yes No 
suit. ition tor .jriv flise.ise ,iilnient or ( nnditiofi' : 


lb. Is there ,un t,uiid\ historv ot I uheri ulosis di.U>e1es (.inu-r. Yes No 
hiyh t)l()()d pressure, he.irt or kidnev dise.ise. inent.il < (Hiditioii 
or suii ide^ t .It her \\i >ther. hrothers > >i ^lstersl 


17. (^uestionn.iire tor Wonien 

,1 Has Proposeij Insured h.id .un lem.de (Jisor(i*' 

in prenn.ini v' 
h Is Proposed Insured novs prey^n.inl^ 


or (ItttK ultv 


Yes No 

^1 


IB. It .ins .inswer is \es in Questions 1 t thfouKh 17 ni\e det.itis l)el(»w 
Ini lude. w here .ipplit ,il )le. the reasons tor ,inv < onsult.iluMi .ind d.iles, 
the p.itienl or < tinii nuniher. and the ntUTies and addresses ot all phvsi- 
( lans hospitals, et( 


14. Has Proposed Insufi'd had an\ illness. in|(ir\ oper.ition or ( on Yes No 
<lition m the past ') \ears whuh has 

.1 ( .jused hini t*i < onsult anv phs si( lan or other prai titionor' 
|i Contined hmi to a hospital sanitarium or ( linn ' 


Ij. H.ts Proposed Insured ever heen treated tor. taken niecju ation Yes No 
tor or h,u\ .tn\ known ifuiu tilion ot ,}in (itsease or disorcier ot 
.1 Metjr'. hlood pressure, hloo<l of t)lo<Kl \essels' 
U I un«s or lironc hi' 
( Hrain or nervous sv stem' 
d l iver stomat h intestines or f<'( turn' 

e Kidnevs. bladder genital organs or anv p.irt ot urinarv trart' 
r 1 hv roifl diahetes. or ^ilands' 

y Anv iither disease, disorder or phvsMal or mental condition' ] ] 


19. Kernafks 


xplan.itions anci s()enal instru( tioti: 


20. Hofnc Ottue f'orrec tions and Ad{iitiof>s 


I r IS AGREED ( 1 i that unless the Company is hound hv the conditional reretpt heannR the same number as this application, there shall he no liahilitv here- 
under until a policy has heen delivered to the Owner and the first premium paid rn full, all while the health and other conditions relating to the insurahilitv of 
the Proposed Insured remain as described in this application. ( 2) that the statements and answers on this application, includmK Part II of Medu al tx.imi natron. 
It ,!nv. an(f any additional supportinR signed statements are. to the best of mv knowledge and Mivi. < omplete and true whether written by the hand ot the 
ProposH Insured or otherwise and aretn be considered the hasis of any insurance issued hereon, and the knowledge of the Prf)posed Insured shall he deeiTH»d 
knowUniue ot the Owner; ' no agent or other person, except an officer f>f the Company, has authority to ac cept any repres(>ntation f>r information not (on- 
tatned m this application or to modify any contract of insurance or to waiye any requirement in the application or in the contract of insurance, (4) that iu cep- 
tance of any policy issued on this applu atum. whether or not on the plan applied for and at the premium rate stated above, will constitute a ratification of 
anv rh.jnjie in the ff^rm of the poiu y. or ( orrec lif)n in or additH)n to the applir ation. marje by the (Company in the spat «' headed Home ( )ttKe ( orre* tions and 
Additions ropy of v^hl(h. attat bed !o the policy, cc^nstitutes sufficient notice of the change made 


this 
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Ihf untlorsinnrtJ ht-rt-hv .lulhori/*'*. «jnv phvMdan htispiMl. t linic. insur.inif tornpatn 'ir othrr (ir^ani/.Hion, inMilulion. or p^^rson to ^jivc Investors 
NvfxlK.jtt' I itf in>ur.uur and '\oniiH', l onn^anv anv inttinuition it rotjursts aliout thr und»*rMj;n»>(l or anv thiidrt'n ot the undcrsijjr>t'(i int luciini; intornuition 
ab»Hjlh»Mhh rnodit al historv and .JTU hospit<iIi/ation, ,hJvi( »• (Jia^noMs ortreatmt'nt A photoi^tatic topv ot this authorisation shall be lonsid^'rcd as t'ttt'i tiv** 
.n>d \alid as tirt^(n,jl ^ 

PropoM'd Insur^ni s Signature (Nominator, it lincniU* Invui.ifHO 


nosuuK eop> oi niis (luuKni^dutM 

i l_....>,J /K ........ • 


CONDITIONAL RECEIPT 'KTH 
Do Not Detach Unless Full First Premium is Paid With Application ^ • 000000 

IN NO EVENT SHALL ANY INSURANCE BE EFFECTIVE UNDER THIS RECEIPT FOR ANY PERIOO UNLESS THE PROPOSED INSURED IS INSURABLE ON THE BASIS STATED BELOW 


Kfi r(\»*d Troni 

tiif insiif.in< <» with Invoslnrs Svn(ji( 


..ivprt'm luni 


tt' I Mt' Insor.uu t> an(J Annuitv ( (HTipanv <)l S^innrap<)lis. MinnrH>fa. hast>(l (in th«* appli( atuin t)r.uri« fh»' vaint" dat»* and 
MTial niinihor .^^ this riM npt Iht- inMjr.jm »• sh.jll h** v\U'i ttvf .is oT thr d.Jtr ot this r»'( i»ipt or the datr ot ronipUMion ot nicdu ,il (•x.iniination ordinarilv r»'(;uirt>(l 
b\ ( onn^anv v\hi» h»'\»"r is later IF I'omp.jnv at its Home Ottm* shall be satisjied th.it on s.nd date the person or pervi.'s pro|)osed tor insur.uK e were invurahle 
on the plan ar>pl>»'«i Tor .ind at the premium rate st.Ued in the appl'<tT'()n It thePropose<j lnsure(j dies pnor to Comp.mv s .k tual ivMjanc e .md deli\erv ot the 
polu V .ippliecl tor th«»t<ital liabtlitv ot theConipanv under this receipt shall not encetni the amount applie<j toror $^>().(KK) v\hi{ he\er js the vnialler .jok >unt 
It ( nn>panv orciin.iriK v\ouitl dec line to issue a polu v or w{)uld issue or issues a polii v tor other than the plan applied tor or tor other th,u> the pr<'niiuni 
r.ite stated in theapplu ation Companv shall inc ur no liabilnv hereunderexc ept to retund the ahove pa\mer»t upon surrender ot this re( eipt 

Ihisre<eipt sh.ill be und it death is due to suu ide or it it is tjnen tor c he( k ordratt whu h_is_n ot ho ruifed-oa^iresentation or it the f)rinte(] matter in this 
rei •Mjit IS altered or moditied 

n.,M. pKEMBEiLlSl,1922^ 19 _ 

)rrTU i4C_ _ _____ ______ 

NOTIFICATION OF INVESTIGATION 

In I < >fTi;ili.i(>( e witfi f\ii>It( 1 a\\ 'M "iiiH this riotu e is to intorni \ou that in ( onnec tion VMtb vour applu atron tor insuraru <• { D .i rout me investijjation niav l>e 
rn.idr as t« > \( itjr msurabilitv tiuludmi; :t applu .il)le iniorm.ition .is to i hjru( ter general reputation, personal ( harai teristii s and mode ot li\ injj, and i J ) ad(]i- 
tj.»nai iMt. •rrn.itu >n as to th«' nature and s( ope ot an\ iru esti^atu in recjuested will be tumished to you upon written recjiiest made to Invt^stors SvndiCtit*' Liti' 
!nNtirat>* f and Annuitv < om[)anv within a reason. ihle time .itter v( lu re(ei\ethis notue 



Represent.itixe 


Ihf uncltTsi^ned herehv authorizes anv physician, hospital, t linic, insurance company, or other organization, institution, or person to jjive hn estors 
svndu ate lite Insur.jnc e and Annuity Comp.iny any intormation it requests atiout the undersigned or any chiUiren ot the undersigned m( lu(]injj intornidtion 
.il«i(it health, medual history and anv hospitalization, advice, diagnosis, or treatment. A photostatic copy ot this authorization shall be consider<»(l as ettec tive 
an<J \.ali(J as the iin^inal 

Proposed Insured s Signature (Nomyn.Uor. if |u\eni!<* Insur.incei 
_-_„„___ _ CONDITIONAL RECEIPT " ----- - 

Do Not Detach Unless Full First Premium is Paid With Application 
IN NO EVENT SHALL ANY INSURANCE BE EFFECTIVE UNOER THIS RECEIPT FOR ANY PERIOO UNLESS THE PROPOSED INSURED IS INSURABLE ON THE BASIS STATED BELOW 
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000000 


Re< ei\ed troni ' aspreniiun* 

tor insuran( e vMth Investors Svndu .Me Lite Insurance and Annuity Company (jt \^inneapohs. Minnesota, hast'd on the applu ation be.jrm^ the same (J.ite .in(] 
serial number as this rei »'ipt The insurance shall he ett€'( tiV€' as of the date of this receipt or the date of completion ot medu al examination or(iinanly re(i'j're(i 
hv ("ompanv vvhu hever is later. IF fdmp.jny at its Home Qffu e shall he satisfied that on said date the person or perv)ns proposed for insuran( e were insur.iiile 
on the plan appbecl for anci ,U the premium rate stated in the applu ation It the Proposed Insured dies prior to Company's at tual issuanc e and delivery of the 
polu V applied t<jr the total lialnlitv ot the Com|)anv under th s nn eipl shall not e\( eed the .imount applied for, or (KX). vvhu hever is the snMller amouivi 

It ( ornp.jnv ordin.uilv would decline to issue a pf)lu y or would issue or »ssues a {)oli(y tor other than the plan applied t' ' r tor other than the prem iuti 
rati' stat»'<J m the applu ation, ( ompanv shall in( ur no liabilitvhereunderex( ept to refund the ah(jve payment upon surrender of \ 'et eipt 

Ihis re< eipt sh.ill be \f)id it de.jth is due to suu uie or if it is jjiven for rhe( k or dLdt t v\tli( gA^t^WD'Aii'tl ^ll4^es»'ntatior. or it the prmted matter in this 
re< eipt is .titereti or mociitied 


Dale 

Form I. U(; 
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Represent 


NOTIFICATION OF INVESTIGATION 

In ( oriipliaiw e With I'tjblu 1 .iw *M "iO«, this rwitue is to int(jrm you th.jt in ( (innr»{tion with your tipplu .ition tor insur.iiu e ( 1 ) ,i routine investi^.Uion nitiv he 
fiiatle as in vcmr insiir.iliilifv nx ludin^, it ap[)lu aiile. infornMtion .is to ( h.irat ter, uener.il reputation, pers<)nal < bara< tensfu s .ind mcxJe of livinjj, .md (2) addi- 
tuinai inrormation .is to th<' nature ,ind s( (ipe ot anv investigation re(jui,»sled will he furnished to you upon written retjuest niade to lnvest<irs Syndu ate I ite 
lnsur,in< e ritul Anniiitv ( omp,in\ within <i reasonable time aftr^r vou receive this n<itKe 


ERIC 
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C. Automobile insurance 

Insurance for your car and other persons^ cars is something you can^t over 
look. As you read about earlier, just one mistake while you ^"r^. driving could cost 
you for years to come. If you have an accident that^s your fault, the other person 
could take you for everything you have (and everything your family has, too). This 
is the game of chance again. Probably you won^t ever cause an accident or even be 
in one. But what if you would cause an accident ? No smart person can afford to 
play that kind of game. Well, maybe there is one kind of person — the person who 
neither owns or drives a car and never will. Do you fit that description? ? 

There are several areas of coverage in automobile insurance: 


a. 

bodily injury 

b. 

property damage 

c. 

medical payments 

d. 

comprehensive 

e. 

collision 

f. 

uninsured motorist 

g- 

towing 


The first three — bodily injury, property damage, and medical payments - 
make up your liability insurance. This insures what you are liable for (damages or 
injuries that you cause). If a person carries no other kinds of automobile coverage 
he should carry these . These are the most expensive areas of coverage (besides 
collision), and you don^t have to think too hard to figure out why . One person by 
himself can cause a lot of damage. Suppose you^re driving down a street some after 
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noon. You swerve to miss a bump and crash into a car coming toward you. That 
knocks you over the curb and you crash into a parked car. Finally you smash into 
the side of a house (you think this couldn't happen? read the newspaper). Can you 
begin to imagine the cost of what you've just done? First of all, forget about your- 
self. You^re hurt and your car is demolished, but you can't afford to think about 
that. Your first responsibility is to pay for everything else. You'll have medical 
and hospital bills for the injured people. You'll have two cars to repair or replace. 

You'll have the house to repair. Plus, 
there's always a possibility of a lawsuit 
against you. Without good insurance coverage, 
you could be paying for the rest of your life. 

The comprehensive part of auto 
insurance covers things in and on the car 
and the car itself. If you get a broken wind- 
shield, this is what will replace it. If your 
car is stolen, comprehensive is what covers 
it for you. 


Collision is what pays for fixing 
^ your car if you damage it. If you have an 

accident that' s your fault, collision coverage 
takes care of damages on your car. Collision 
coverage is almost always deductible . This 
means that the first $50 or $100 on a repair bill is deducted by the company and paid 
by you . Basically, this is to keep people from making claims on every little $10 
scrape or $20 dent that they get. If insurance companies had to pay on every little 
claim like that, the cost of auto insurance would be out of sight. So, they say, "You 
take care of the little things; we'll take care of the big things." 

This leaves two areas of coverage: uninsured motorist and towing. These 
are both important areas of coverage and they're the cheapest. Where would you be 
if someone who had no insurance 
ran into your car? This is what 
uninsured motorist coverage is 
for. It protects you from people 
who don't have auto insurance. 
Finally, the towing coverage is 
the cheapest of all. It's so 
cheap that you really can't afford 
to pass it up. Some of you or 
your families might be members 
of the local AAA (American 
Automobile Association). This 
is fine. AAA is a very good 
organization (if you' re not a 
member, you should look into it). 
But, what about that 1 chance in 
100 where you get stranded and 
there are no AAA tow trucks 

around? And if you're not a member of AAA, you could be stranded right beside an 



AAA tow truck and you'd still have to pay for it. 


Well, so much for the areas of coverage. Now let's look at the many things 
that can affect the cost of your auto insurance: 
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a. your age 

b. whether you're male or female 

c. your marital status 

d. the area in which you live 

e. whether your car is used for business or pleasure 

f . how far you drive to work every day 

g. your past driving record 

h. your past record with your insurance company 

i. the year of your car 

j. the type (model and engine) of car you have 

k. how many persons will be driving your car 

1. the areas of auto insurance coverage you have 

m. how many cars in your immediate family are insured with the 
same company 

These are all pretty concrete things. In other words, if you're a guy, 
you're a guy. If you've had 3 speeding tickets, you've had 3 speeding tickets. The 
insurance companies have averages for all kinds of areas like these. They will 
study your past record and rate you as an insurance risk. The kind of rating you 
have will determine how much you v/ili have to pay for your insurance. 

On pages 16 and 17 you'll see a sample auto insurance application form. 
Look over the completed form, then fill out the blank for yourself. On page 18 
you'll see the rates that Dave got (Dave was 21 1/2 at the time). One thing that's 
smart to remember: before you buy a car, check out beforehand with an agent how 
much the insurance will cost you. 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER: Since auto insurance is usually the first kind of insurance 
teenagers become familiar with, an interesting class assignment in "com- 
parison shopping" for different rates for various kinds of coverage might 
evolve from this section of the unit. 

O 

ERIC 
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APPLICATION FOR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 

Applif.alion fur automobile insurance — KKK Insurers, Inc. 

541 FRft^CR ST. ' AVONPALE, OHIO 44W7 CUYAHOGA — HAPpf VALLEY 

_■ ii,.-. ...:.■.•!;! V> ii:. 11 I- 'M'li I \ r.il j.!. ,sv .ju list l-.flH.'J -nMfss 

: , :, .1) . s MORGAM MFfr.CO -MMCE5PACWMfrCASTON5 

A INSURANCE HISTORY 

1 \ V-s \.. ^ I Vrs ' \,. 

. ; t . . • : ti, • ..■ ri , 'r ; . : •■ i! .i.irmti.j . li H i - i i a\ !;■ t ni • n m- r .i '■•[!'• . n (■ ui \ k ti ij 

|Msl ."i VKJrs"* N; : ii 'i .:: i! ;i! « duriiiK IHp panl 5 >Pdr«i? 

■I.. , I , . : ''M.i . I ,i; / ■ H I . .IT. M^M.. : < i; m j ,) i. .r (..■.ti rt! \. mU •■«• m ^ 

•. . • • I ■ •■ ; ..•'.■.•.!( V I nil- • • I'- il: I . '-I durinit PRat S vearN? 


i/ 


T durinK past S yearN? 

i \1\ .M,l. .WSWI.KS IMMI DIA I } I.V 

HLiou in (.oMiM I r!\(; iii ms iii.s tc 


IDENTIFICATION OF OWNER AND OPERATORS 


I'm . K. !,,Mn:iv)i,,, 


OAVIO LEE PALtAElL 


IW V 100% 


V. Mr^ nf 

Mt IV iiu; 

I. 


n \ M^PPY VALtFY IH5 CO. 

■ Si tt- I' ti ' li .iru l;^islin}{ ' ii I ifii.''.:c- Imhiii: Iti-tl-i'ii '.-l i*/, 
\ v. 1 si ■ \. s ✓ \,, I; s 


ELECTWCIKN 5 


. liiHinu ■■ ! -r •' I, I. ! priin:ipiilly .,1 nu . ;ii ■. . ..t ■ ;ip ii;. 

C DESCRIPTION OF CAR AND LIENMOLDER*!NFORMATION 


111 . ' I :.■ cinp way? 


SKRIAI, NIIMHKR 


19€6 CHEVROUT 


» D" [)" rjH 


/■•.■ • 


« OOOOOOOOOOO 8 »0 327 IMPALA 

■ I" .'I'l.i III |. .,1,. •^f. il uM III, l .llwu.it- hiu''. 


NONE 

D POLICY DATA 

(UUJ ^ 


! illl ' htMr.'.'i .11 ir-t,... !im|<I 


. i:; 01 A M J iii.i ipi » ,t til.' .(iMii '.s 

; hui noi suonrtr t!!.„i IJ oi AM ..n fii.^ (|,,\ |..!!MW:n- ffi- i.Msim.itk „ii i},.. .-jui..- ,.,„».. ;rir:n! 


'if III i'mHI • ;i m ilir 


tliili IS fnir I|..|..l,v rrqiM'M ) lu- f loin fM fU ill U ii.nii l!i..| 

ind .iu\ rcti< vs.U tlwn-ol 


IM.f-ASK SIGN' 


r-,.iiiTv p.i.M ,,f Mur prn.....,s:nu -if .in ,i|.|>lif ;»ti..n .m iriv.'stiie.itmn m,»v Im- m;if).> ulnch vv.H pfr.vMl.. iMlcrni.ili'in -mi iIic nn. 
pli..ir.ts .h.if,i(,r.T. «.-n..r„l r..i...t.,li.,:. {...,snii.il f li,ir,„.f..risf irs, nioH,. of liviiiw niid: if iqiiilir.,l.l... nn th.' r onHitinn iis^ „f 
propi-rf. l,.- nK.ir-Ml Ad.l.ti.ifMl jnfr.rni„fi..n .is t<. th-,- t.„t.jri! find srni...' of th.s inqu.rv u.H bn providnd upon wrilfn r-.p,..st 


O *The 'Uienholder" is the bank or finance company that holds the title to your car 
ERIC it's paid for. 


until 
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APPLICATION FOR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 

Application for automobile insurance — E&E Insurers, Inc. 

1. N.nnc and Aililrt.'s.s ul' In.surt'tl 

s ,,...1 S,. -.. t i:\ * SI.,'." f i.unlv l\ luw.n\hip 

2 linu h ivi' v.t;i li\.-<l .it >iiiir }Mi's.-i!t .iiMn -.s' , II l»'ss th.in I yj'.ir. plr.tsr «i\r liist fiirmrr .jHtJrrss 

il Wfi.it :> vour • iTi|i!wv i-r s ii.inn' .md liiisiiirss? 
I'l.K ■ nt . IHIiImVIHiM)!' 

A INSURANCE HISTORY 

1,\ * V.'s ■ N'l) I ; Yes] N'o ^ 

.1 H.i^ ftf. iii>,u. r < .iij. . i.r ttiN. il .niiunm I tl H.is .itiv uuni r iir njn t.itnr I ti i ntu K.ti-d , i 

•ni. .■ !iir ..»v :m ! iir ii|i»-f .il-i: dur- i ul n! p.iiil .1 litU' (in .( inn\ iti« U.iffn Vmhilinii ! j 

iriR past 5 years? ■ r djm i.in.il iii r ihi.il ' durinjj the pa«t 5 years? | 

( UP. ;i- r w: '»p--' »'"i ^'.nt- .1 i>Ju Ml hI ' M .1'. in V lUMii T i ir 1 1| ii-i a li ir 1 ii itUMi\r(l in , j 

.,..,,.„..;.' , ■ N'j - ri i .i<i\ .ii i nh-r:' , .i-, dtu I't i during pait 5 yean? ' . ; 

' !i" < ' • = ^ 1;MM..-M\\M.1. VliS .^NSWI.RS I.M.MKDIAIKI.Y 

• ■ . dunnn past 5 Hi:i.( )W HY COMl'I.KTINC I I I AIS I M \ IC. 

,,; I nil \,ir:i' ilir. Mti'.-r^ i:\itl.in.iliiiti n| ■■^■»^ .tTi'i\Mt> 1 1 s.- si-]i.ti -iti- >hi'i'l 


il n« I • s>.irv I 


B IDENTIFICATION OF OWNER AND OPERATORS 

1 M- :i; .: ,' .11. mi i li .ill i .ttuts' 

\..:n. sMMllOjML.-Mr. ^ M.irri.'d ,vrrrnt Krl.nMm>l.i|) Yrnrs of 

Aui' • ■ ■ ,, , , ( )< [ iiii.iTiuii Drivins! 

ii'i Nil K\IM'rjfni;f' 


U'. N'.iMii- <i; ' i; f«-:it .mil) ms;n .i;i( r I II 

~ Sl:iJ*> I<j' .I'.iun uf .iny existing r.ar il.ima«*' including broken j^l.iss: 


Pi)lif:y* 


' I).t\ uhi\- ri'ilfi- I nitii [)(i|., V vv itli r!.ii: ' \'.-, .\*M n V I's. [ilf.nc Ltiv I' jinlii.y minihiT; 

■I I 'h> M il .iiiiti.M ;!'. ill iM ii III .tinl f ruin vvoi k ' ' Yi s ' N'o !l v rs. wli.it is 1 hr imlc.ijji' one way? 

'i. Fxcluding tn in I linin vxnrk. ]«, th'- < .ir iisi-d principally in .iny liusitu'ss or m:i iip.itiiin? Vcs No 
C DESCRIPTION OF CAR AND LIENHOLDER INFORMATION 

1 I )fsi r i|>!,n:i .,1 .^iifnniohilr Wi' must h<iv c tin* .ini<»itiiil)il<' si'ri.ii nitnibi-r to issm - tin- poln y. 


BODV TVPE- PIEJISE iNDlCAT( ? DR OR 4 DR 
DR OR DR DR 

S(DA^ HAROTOP CONVERT STA WAC 


SERIAL NUMBER **cn^- ' cu in or se*r??s name 


Is > it I tii.iM' <il ' ^■|•^ " N*ii 1 1 y»'s. pliMsc yi i , i omplcli' itdnrni-itnin r*'f|iii'strd nil th*- folio vvinji linns: 


S .FTH .,f II .n^ »>i I i. tihoifJ.T S'lin.l.. r \ ^rr»i t l.<l\ St.iH- Zi|i 

n.jfi- i xpin V. .Mnnlh D.iy Year 

li. I'Ip'Isc i>i\{- tin* .i,!i s of all i htldrrn in your hoiisi-lioM!' 

M >l''s r. m.ili s: 

D POLICY DATA 

1 D.ili- ;m,]ii V In f„- i lf.M.tur . „ ij 01 /; M st.ind.ird time at the addrfss 

of tin- iiisMi. d. but not sooner tli.m 12 01 A N! on thi" d.iy fiilliiwjn« tin- postm.irk on thr i-nvi-lopi* f;(>nt.niiin« 
tins f i)tnpl>'ii'il .i|ipli(..ition. 

I I. ■ ; ;r-' »'Mt t':.. .::[>, rriMfi ui u;\i'M a tin-, ,i[)plM <ittoM r; friH- .mil In-r.-fiy r.-tpu si tlir Coinp.my m n-li.im r tln-rfon 
to issij*' fh"- pulii.y of insuf itiM' .ipplird f(»r hr-r^'in .ind .iny ri-ncvv.d thi'n;i>f 



(3® 


Your i'hnr:i' 

|in> l<i>l<' .it* . I > xl.'j 


PI.F-ASi: SIGN . 


Writirn 5>iDniituri< 


As a rouiini' part of our proi.^'ssiuK of an applirntmn. an invpstinatlon may hn m.idn which will providn information on thn ap- 
phr.anfs charar.ti!r. RPn«ral reputation, pnrsonal cfuiractonstics. modn of living and. if applicabln. on the condition and use of 
proprrty to b»' msiired .^dditlonal information as to the nature and scope of this inquiry will be provided upon written request. 
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EDUCATOR & EXECUTIVE 
INSURERS. INC. 

44(10 M»KIM ilU;H SIKKKT • Cnl.l.MHl S. dHKJ 4J:U 

E&E AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 

BROAD FORM FAMILY POLICY 

IT'S EASY TO INSURE 
YOURSELF WITH E&E 
JUST... 


COUPON NO. STATE COUNTY CtTY TERR. CLASS 


SYM. VEHICLE DESCRIPTION 


m 



SEMI-ANNUAL RATES 
AND EXPLANATION OF COVERAGES 


1. Compare ritrs .ind cnvor.iges with those nn ynur present pnlicy. 

2. I*nt»'r your selection in thf* space provided below and total to d(?ter- 
iiiine your six-nionlhs premium. 

3. Compl(;te the application and mail with your check or money order. 


BODILY INJURY AND PROPERTY DAMAGE LIABILITY— Coverages A & B (NOT SOLD SEPARATELY) 


<2.'>.on() i)rr Person 
V .^,0,00(1 per Accident 

^88.60 Cgmo.) 

Mn.r'^O per Accident 

* 71.00 


S 50.000 per Prr.s»>n 
^10(1.000 per Accident 


$100,000 prr Person 
$300,000 per Accident 


$25,000 per Accident 


$50,000 per Accident 


iioddv Injury 
Limits 

Your Rale: 

I'i<(p( rt\ n.un.e^r I.inuts 
Your Rate: 

Protects you against hnvinK to pny for injury to others or damage to their property. Limits shown exceed minimum required 
li> Stair Linani.j.il Ri sponsihility Liuv. hut ri-prr.srnts. in our judgment, the minmium for adrqu.itj? protrclion. 

UNINSURED MOTORISTS— -Coverage J (REQUIRED WITH A & B) Your Rate: ^ISO 

Pays for l)odily injury co.sts .irisiuK <»ut of iin autoniohile .iccident in which an uiiin- ured or hit-skip motorist is at fault. 
Limits rstahli.^h(Ml by State Fin.uicial Kcsponsihility Law. Law requires that the Uninsured Motorist Coverage be included 
in any auto liabiLMy policy. Coverage may be rejected in writing, except in Pa, and W. Va, Rejection form sent on requesL 

MEDICAL PAYMENTS — Coverage C (NOT AVAILABLE WITHOUT COVERAGES A & B) 


UpTo>^lf)00 per Person 


Up To $2000 per Person 

*5.3o 


Up To $5000 per Person 


Your Rate: 

P;i\s mrdi(..d .uui/or funeral expcn.m'o for each member of your family in any automohile accident and offers the same 
nrntec.tion to .di piissen^ers in your .nitomobile. Family members living in your home are also covered while pedestrians. 
Medical Payments limit increased S0*/« if injured person was using seat belt. 


^ COMPREHENSIVE — Coverage D (NOT AVAILABLE ALONE) 

Your Rate: •9.10 

Pays for loss by fire or tbjdt and for accidental damage to your car (including broken glass) except by collision or upset. 
Sf}\ rei.onimended for models over 10 years old. 


COLLISION — Coverage E (NOT A^'AILABLE WITHOUT COVERAGE D) 
Your Rate: (CWl W "TOO OLD ^ 

P.iys for damage to your car cHused by collision or upset. Loss is limited to tb(j actuni cash value of your car less the de- 
ductible amount you select. Not recommended on models over 8 years old. 


Your Rate ^1»00 "''OWING AND LABOR — Coverage I (NOT AVAILABLE ALONE) 

Pays u[) lo $2rj ptjr claim for towing costs and for labor at place of disablement . . . parts not includ^^d. Not available on 
models over in years old. 
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D. Property and liability insurance 

Some young people think that property insurance is something they won^t 
have to worry about for a long time — if they ever think about it at all. Hey, as 
soon as you get an apartment if s time to tliink about property insurance. Even 



though you only rent an apartment, there41 be things inside it that are yours , like 
your clothes and furniture. Someone might break into your apartment and steal 
your things, or it could catch on fire. This is one reason you41 need property 
insurance. Ajiother reason is liability. SuppoRp someone comes to visit you and 
they fall and break a leg inside your apartment — you are liable. " 

The amount of property coverage 
you 41 need will vary according to how much 
you own (the amounts for personal liability 
coverage should be about the same no matter 
if you rent or own a home). If you don^t have 
very much furniture or other belongings, you 
won^t need a lot of coverage. If you have a 
lot of valuable things or are buying a home, 
you 41 need more coverage. 

On page 20 you 41 see a list of items 
that are covered by a typical property insur- 
ance policy. The cost of the policy would 
depend on the limits of coverage a person 
would want (that^s why there are no figures 
on it). On pages 21 and 22 you41 see a sam- 
ple application form for a property insurance 
policy. Look over the completed one and fill 
out the blank one for practice (use informa- 
tion about where you live now). 
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Educator & Exe( utivf InsuriTs Inc. 
Home Offtro Ki'nturkv Otiit o 

44tx» North Hiu'h Sirwi 10} \V<-st W.ilniit StrnM 
( oluintms. Ohio A:V2\A Ixmisvilh'. Kt-ntiu kv lOJOL* 



TENANT/ HOMEOWNERS 
^ INSURANCE 



A PERSONAL RATE QUOTATION FOR_ 


ON HOUSEHOLD FUUN;sHIN(;S ANH) 
PERSONAL PIU)PERTY LOCATED AT) 


^^^H HERE'S WHAT YOUR E & E HOMEOWNERS POLICY WILL INCLUDE: ^^^H 


PROPERTY COVERAGES 


BASIC COVERAGE on HOUSEHOLD (iOODS AND OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY ON the 
prcniisos uRninst damafje by all of the ha/.nrds list*>d Ix^low. 

$ * 

Cn\or■.^^lv ni\ hous«'hold Roods and t)thpr PERSONAL PROPERTY OFF THE PREMISES 

1 

To cover ADDITIONAL LIVIN(^ EXPENSES off the premises if your residence becomes uninhabit- 
able b(»cause of damage by any hazard covered under your polic.V. 

PERSONAL LIABILITY COVERAGES — Higher limits available — rates on request 

S 25.000 

Perst)ii.il Iial)ilit>* coverage tt) protect you and your family from claims against you by others for injury 
or prnpert> damage arising from incidents (K'curring on or off the premises <auto accidents excluded). 

S 500 per person 
S 25.000 
per accident 

For payment of medical bills of your quests or other visitors injured in your home or any person 
injured away from your home as a result of your actions or those of a member of your family or an 
animal owned by you. 'Injuries resulting from an automobile accident are not included.) 

S 250 

Voluntary payment without local liability l ein^ established > for damage to the property of others 
occurring in your home or as a result of any jiction 'except an automobile accident) by you or a 
memlx»r of your family. 


^ rrufh rty ffi/ fTf/^'c.v (irr »uhjrct to ti $■'><) tivflm tihlr. in nthi'r trnni^, if thr total hss from any occurrence ts less than 
N.iO. vitn fuiy the full atntittnt: if the ln>s exceeds $.')<), you pay the //>>/ $.)<i or less, depcndinf* on the total amount 
ft} //jr /f^^^ 1 h»' dedurtihle dtmint.^hes tt* zert> on h f>f or more. 


/OUR ANNUAL PREMIUM $. 


Your K & K Tenant Homeowners policy protects your household goods and other personn! property agaiast theft 
and against daiaau'e cau.sed bv: " 
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1 fire or lightning 
2. smoke 

3 vandalism or malicious mischief 

•1 electrical accidents, even though no fire results 

■ ». ('xploKi(»n 

<). riot or civil commotion 


7. water leakage from appliances or plumbing, heat- 
ing or air conditioning systems 
S. collapse of the building 

9. motor vehicles, aircraft, or any typo of falling 
object 

10. hail or windstorm, including water damage which is 
a direct result (}f windstorm damage to the structure. 


It also prf)\ides coveraiio ■ up to 10"., of tlio amount of l>asic covera^o • for the repair or repLux'mont of alterations or 
tiMproveinents made by you to the rent4«(l pro|x'rty if they an* da ma gee,' or destroyed as ;i result of any of the |K»rils 
liste<l above 

You'I! find tliat it's del iglit fully sirnfjle and easy to insun- vuurself with K & E. Just complete* the application 
on Ifie re\orse side of this sheet and mail it with your ( heck (»r money order. If you have any questions, pleasi? don't 
hesitate to L'i\e us a call colknt 014-2^)7-2581 in ( 'ol urn bus or r>()2-oS2-.TJ7H in Ijoui.svillo. 

Li-i'infi of coieraf^es is intended to be generally desert ptiiv; precise details of coverage are contained in the policy. 
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Educator & Executive Insurers Inc. 
Home Office j Ken tuck v OtVn 

44(H^ North HIkH Strw't! 101 West Walnut Street 


mmi fi| APPLICATION FOR 

^ TENANT/HOMEOWNERS 

Columbus. Ohio 43214 i Ix>uisvi lie, Kentucky 40202 T^rr^TTT^ i ^T/^x^ 

INSURANCE 


614-267-2581 ! 502-582-3378 
A IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTY AND TENANT 

1 Names. P^VlD LEE PAU(V\ER 

2 MaiiinK Address f RAZEp. ST AVONDAlE 44197 CUYAHOfrA 

Numlwr Strert I'lty /ip (Vk1«* <'ounty 

3 Address or loc-^Uion of property ' if other than shown above) 

4 Is your pro|)erty located within the above named city limits? J^Yes [ ] No. If "NO", please give i 1 i location of 
pro|X'rty by name of city, town, unincorporated village or township within which ii is located 

I 2) Name of fire department responding to call t3) Distance in miles 

< 4 ' Distance from nearest fire hydrant less than lOOO feet [[ ; HKK) feet or more. 

5 Do you maintain an additional residence at a Itxvition other than describ<»d helow? f ] Yes ^No 
If "Yes", ph'ase give complete address 

r, Your Occupation: EUCTWC1^NV HELPER. Place of Kmploym<.nt WOl^^AN MFfr-CD- 

B DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY 

1 Typcof construction [^l ^^^ick 5(Frani<> [ Othrr » sp(H:ify i : 

2 Typ<* of roofing mater ial: X^Coniposition Shingh' [ ] W<K)d Shingle' ■ " Other < sp<*cify >: 

3 Is this Xa smglc h()mr a douhie or duplex ;m apartment building containing niftrc th.iii two units 

4 Number <»t" stor^t•>^ 2 ^ Numl'ter of apartment units . 

5 Are ;jny hiLsmess activities, inciiifiing farming, performed on th<' prenns<'>'' Yes >C No 

If ">«'^ giv<' d<'tails: 


fi Do vou hav<» ,inv rf)omprs or bonrders'^ Yes X. No If "yes", how niimy? 

C INSURANCE HISTORY 

1 H.is :m\ company <l('ciined or < MnceIled your fire or homeowners insurance within the past fi\(* years'.' Y<*s XTN^J 
If "yr.^ when anfi wfiy 


2 rie.ise ii'wf d#'t;nl> ot claims fil(»fj by you or claims payments mafle to you during the past fiv<* years und<T your fire or 
homeowners policy, including date, type f)f loss and amciunt of loss MOKE 


3 Do you have any f>tber K &. K insurance pfilicies";^ Yes No If "y<*s'*. ph'ase give policy numbers: 
Auto ~ _J[27 4433 ilXL Homeowners ~ Life or Health ~ 


D POLICY DATA 

1 Anu)unt c)f (*<)ViTaut' I^'quest<*d S^JLO^OOO Pr<»mium Knclo.sed S A*^! 

2 Date p(»Iicy is to be <*fTective:,jrtJ Noon Standard TiuK'. but not sooner than 12:(M) 
O N >on Standard Time on the dav following th<* postn^ark date on the envelopt'XontainintiJhis comuletcd aoplication. 

ERIC 1746 12-68 Date. 

FEBRUAR.V 9^ 1972- „ S i g na tu re _ MiMnA CHUL. tV'^'I'wW* 


L 
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Educator & Executive Insurers Inc. 



Home Office 
4400 North High Street 
Columbus. Ohio 43214 
614-267-2581 


Kentucky Office 
101 West Walnut Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202 
502-582-3378 


APPLICATION FOR 
TENANT/HOMEOWNERS 
INSURANCE 


A IDENTIFICATION OF PROPERTY AND TENANT 

1 Nameis' . . _ . . _ . 

2 Mailing Address _ _ . . . 

Numfjer Street fity '/.ip i'<xU County 

3 Address or location of pr, perty ' if other than shown above ) . - 

4 Is your property located within the above named city limits? □ Yes □ No. If "NO**, please give t 1 ) location of 
property hy name of city, town, unincorporated villa,^p or township within which it is located 

I 2 \ Name of fire department responding to call . - <3) Distance in miles 

c 4 I DisUince from nearest fire hydrant [2 1^-- -^^^ lUUO feet [3] 1000 feet or more. 

5 Oo you maintain an additional residence at a location other than described below? □ Yes □ No 
If "Yes", please {jive complete address 

6 Your Occupation: Place of Employment 
B DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY 

1 Type of construction Brick H Frame C Other ' specify ) : 

2 TyfX' of roofing material: [ Composition Shingle □ Wood Shingle Other tspecifyi: 

3 Is thi< : a single home a double or duplex " an apartment building containing more than two units 

4 Nuniht 1 .M stories Number of apartment units 

5 .Are any busim^ss activities, including farming, performed on the premises':' Yes No 

if >♦*>". give details: — 


G Do you have any roomers or boarders'? Yes No If "yes", how many'!' '. 

C INSURANCE HISTORY 

1 Has anv company declined or cancelled your fire or lumieowners insurance within th(» past five> ears? Yes ' No 
If "vc's ". when and why 


2 Please izive details of drums filed by y(iU or claims payments made to you during the past five years under your fire or 
bom»*owners policy, including date, tyj^e of loss and amount of loss . 

3 Do you have any other E &. E inBUrance policies':' * Yes No If "yes"'. pU»ase giv(» pol" numbers: 
Auto - Homeowners ^ Life or Health ^ . 

D POLICY DATA 

1 Amount of r(A('r.'!j:f» Requested S Premium Enclosed $ 

2 I)at(» jKjlicy is to b(» (»fTc»ctive: ^ , , 19 ^ „. \'2 Noon St.indard Tim(». but not socjner than 12;0() 

T^T) |/^" No<in Standard Time on the day following tlu» postmark <late on {hr envelope containine this completed api)lication. 
^^^^1746 12-68 Date Signature 

I 
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E. Health insurance 


Like the other kinds of insurance you've read about, health insurance is 
something you really can^t afford to be without. With the high costs of medical care 
today, one serious injury or illness could just about wipe you out financially. 

There are 2 parts to any basic 
health insurance plan (there's a third, 
but we41 talk about that in a minute): 
hospitalization and major medical . Hos- 
pitalization coverage comes in many fonns 
but basically it covers standard hospital 
expenses such as room cost, daily physi- 
cian^s visits, x-rays, ''standard'^ surgery, 
etc. , up to a certain amount, like $10, 000. 
Major medical coverage comes in beyond 
the hospitalization limits. Major medical 
covers the really heavy medical expenses. 
Usually, you can get hospitalization with- 
out major medical if you want to, but not 
the other way around. 

These days you can usually get 
healtli insurance where you work. Most 
employers will pay part or all of health 
insurance costs for employees. This is 
a great way to get it, but you always have 
to be careful when you quit. You might 
find yourself with no coverage at all. You 
can always buy your own health insurance 

policy, but it'll be a lot more expensive than a group policy. Whether or not it^s 
best foi: you to take company coverage or buy your own health insurance policy is 
something you41 need to discuss with your insurance agent. 

A third part of health insurance that's becoming popular is disability income 
insurance. It's not really health iiisurance, but it goes into effect if you're injured 
or ill and can't work. This kind of insurance will start to provide you with some 
income if you're disabled and can't work. This kind of policy is very good for mar- 
ried people who have families. 



The application forms for individual health insurance policies can get very 
complicated. If you ever decide to buy your own health insurance policy, you'll 
need to sit down with an agent to go over the details. 

On the next page you'll see a sample application for group health insur- 
ance. This is the kind of torm you'll fill out when you go to work for a busines§,_ 

or a company. Look over the completed copy and fill out the blank one for your- 
self. 
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EXERCISE 


Read the definitions. Then read the list of terms. Put the letter of the 
term beside the definition that it goes with (use each term only once). 


1. 

With this kind of life insurance you keep 

A. 

Mutual Compare 


on paying for it and it becomes worth 




more to you. 

B. 

Beneficiary 

2. 

Resnonsibilitv for iniuries or damasres 

C. 

Collision 


that you cause. 




D. 

Lienholder 

3. 

This kind of health insurance covers the 




heavy medical expenses (like beyond 

E. 

Whole Life 


$10, 000). 





F. 

^'Deductibles' 

4. 

The person who receives the money from 




your Iif€ insurance policy when you die. 

G. 

Liability 

5. 

The cost of an insurance policy (what you 

H. 

Hospitalization 


pay). 





I. 

Premium 

6. 

This kind of life insurance company pays 




you yearly dividends. 

J. 

Disability Income 




Insurance 

7. 

With this kind of life insurance the coverage 




stays in effect for a certain period of time, 

K. 

Comprehensive 


then it^s not worth anything. 





L. 

Term Insurance 

8. 

Something extra you add on to a basic life 


Major Medical 


insurance policy. 

M. 

9. 

When you see this term, it means that the 

N. 

Rider 


ERIC 


policyholder himself pays for the first 

350 or $100 worth of damages. Property Insurance 

_10. This kind of health insurance covers the 

"standard*' hospital and medical expenses up 
to a certain amount, like $10, 000. 

11. This kind of insurance provides you with some income if you're sick or 
hurt and can't work. 

12. This kind of insurance would cover you if someone stole something from 
your apartment or if it caught on fire. 

13. This part of auto insurance pays for fixing your car if you damage it in 
an accident. 

14. The part of auto insurance that covers things in and on your car and the 

car itself. 

15. The bank or finance company that holds the title of your car until its paid 
for. 


/ 
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TITL:.. : .VJlLL>r>iG T ^\'S T xUC I ON . Ai\ IMF^i^ATeO S F CUM D Y- PO S T SFCCfsiDAJ^Y 


T\-^iiS^R I -OijCMM^:; ^^^CGNSTRUCT I0\ ( ^''c^ PC fE S S ) ; S FC G^^ 0 A R Y GR A oe S ; PUST SrCQMOARY 


I CE"^ I ^- 1 : -UTAH 


ABST-^CT: ;)iaLITAT!ve ^-(vUn.FKEN'TS fJ^ BUILDING C0rviSTRUCTIO\ CLASSES ARE 
P.'"FL~CT"0 THIS STAT' CU^J^MCULUM GUIDF FOR USE IN UTAH SCHOOLS IN Sf.CGNDAr^Y 

A^>in P'^ST^tC '*'N:)AqY G^ACeS^ IS DtESlGNED SO THAT A STUOFMT f'^AY BEGiM THE COURSE 

I 'J TM^: HIGH 'SCHO'^L t^"? COvPLETr IT IM A P OS T S EC ONC A R Y SCHGUL WITHOUT PrPEATiNG 
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With th*-:* cor^inued f^rowLli :\rA de"Vijlcp:p.ent of Ircici.^ ?.uvl j tvIw:;?.;' i ;i] 
ediicatlor: proL;;rra^ij in tlie public hi^a cchoolr, oT UUiu^ u n*j^;d for iv 
total art iculated course of stii.dy cv.ii.de hac bi^corr><j vory ov.kl.iril.. 
Students are entc-^ing a skill training, pro^^rani at tbo junior find/o"* 
senior yeur of hxi;':} school. So:::e s'.wdcMit.s leave the hi;:h i^crh.ool on 
or before grad'iation orid enter the labor force; otherr* continue th'^ir 
training at a poot-secondary institixtlon- r.-onie stud--.:rtts enter u cV.lil 
t raining prograni for the first time after hicM t^choo). t^r^3dua!■.ion• 

Vocatior.iil educators have been aware of the problems creai:.ed by i^ii 
open enc-ry concept vhich allov/L; students to enter and havc^ u vocatifiaul 
prograr: at any time. 

The f o^lcwir^g ci:rriciil!jni guide dcsi^';ned in c/ac'i a v/<--{y that a r.tudent 
Tfiay Le^lr. the co';r::c in the hij^h r/:hool and complete it jn the h*j(';h 
scIk.cI .:r rr-ay continue it in a po:- t-secondary £c:]iO'jl vith'-^iLt repe;i '•. i ncj; 
thau vhich he has successfully rri:'.sto:*ed. 

The C'jnr.inued hope for I-he guLd^.;':; rucc:-:' s^ however, can only be 
accomplished by a thojjhtful^ delicat-jd t'.:uc*hi"»r vho.-.e prime cibjec* tivt: 
is to cjtter px'epare each indJ vi d',.i :'tuv:.ijnt for Liie .responsibility of 
e-plr:-r:ent. 


V/alter D. Talbot 

Superintendent of Public I nr-.^ti*ucti on 
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PREFACE 


The objective of this curriculuiti guide relates directly to three 
of the "State Adopted Goals of Education." 


!• Intellectual Maturity Continuum 

2. Ethical, Moral, Spiritual Maturity Continuuiri 

3. Productive Maturity Continuum, 


As this curriculum is skillfully applied by professional 
teachers to the beaching - learnin^^ process, students who come 
under its influence will find themselves much better prepared 
to enter the labor market and experience the thrill of getting 
their first "real" job. 


COMKITTES MEMBERS 


Thera2 B. Bichardson 
Olympus High School 
U055 South 2300 East 
Salt Lake City, UT 8^117 


Dale Sorensen 
U-oah Technical College 
U60O South Redwood Rd 
Sal-i: Lake City, UT 8^107 
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EXPxJiA^ATIQN I^NSTRICTION F0£. IN STRUCTOR'S USE OF GUIDE 

IN 

BUILDING COXSTRUCTION 


PURPOSE: 

This plan ul in^s tructiou prescribes the qualitative requirements for 
building cons traction in terms of learning objectives presented in the 
preferr»}d training sequence. 

The sections of this course guide include the units to be covered, the 
purpose of each unit, the subunitc needed to cover the unit, the objectives 
written in student behavioral terms as related to each of the subunits. 

EacL unlL includes tests, both written and manipulative performance, 
covering tiit behavioral objectives in that unit. 

The course ^uide does not structure tiie program to the point where the 
individual personality of the teacher is lost, but outlines the course 
material ana provides a path he is to follow. The more salient points 
are listed and the teacher is left to develop this material into a classroom 
presentation witich will provide the best learning environment for his 
students . 

The articulation committees agreed the guide would be of most value to 
the teacher if tne s::udents were provided with the written material 
contained in each unit as the units are taught. This includes the unit 
title, purpose, Subunits, and objectives. 

The numbers aloTv^ the righ:: hand margin of the test questions indicate the 
Subunits with Wiiich the questions are associated. 

This guidt, is Lo prepare students with job entry skills at varying levels 
at which choy may caoose to leave tne program. Hopefully, they should be 
encouraged to complete the total program. 

The objective of the guide is to take a student from limited knowledge 
and skills to saleable knowledge and skills that are necessary for success 
in the bui*. ding trades. 

It is not intended that ail tiie subunits and objectives included in the 
guide be taught at the high school level, but only as training of the 
instructor, physical plant, equipment, student ability, and time allows. 

The guide was constructed to outline WHAT should be naught and not HO^ to 
teach the material. The individual instructor should use the best methods 
available to him to present the material and instruct the skills in the 
most effective v/ay. 
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The major effort siiould be directed toward providing realistic instruction 
and training based on the following two points: 


1- To provide a set of iibjectives which can be tested to 
evaluate student competency. 

2- Through the successful implementation of the course guide, 
students who enroll in vocational training programs will 
nave the opportunity to (a) meet the learner or entry 
requirements in business and industry, and (b) establish 

a set of structured principles that will allow him to by-pass 
entry courses at the post-secondary level. 

The material outlined in the course guide has been designed to meet the 
minimum requirements for articulation from high school to business and 
industry, or post-high school institutions. The teacher must insist 
that the stuHent demonstrate proficiency in the areas set forth in the 
course guide in order for articulation in vocational subjects to be 
successful. The guide does not dictate teaching metiiod, rather, it should 
be viewed as a set of objectives which can be used to elevafe the success 
of the teacher and the student in completing this course of study. 
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ex?la};ation a:j;d instruction foii i^'STructor's use of teacher's supple.hent 


This supplement givos brlff L.»\pianations of the behavioral objectives along 
with some of the available ri^lerences or sources of resource materials to aid 
the instructor in presentation of the course. 

Thoro arc certain topics of an informational nature that should be included in 
a course oi this kind, and it is tne purpose of this supplement to aid in the 
cisseminatior. of this inaterial. 

It is not the intent that this supplement is all inclusive, but rather that it 
be a guide to suggest some of the possible resources of material. In areas 
where availability of th.e necessary reference materials is difficult to obtain, 
or wi.ere the intent of the objectives might be interpreted differently, the 
objectives are given in more detail in this supplement. 

The numbers along the left hand margin of the teacher's supplement correspond 
to the behavioral objectives in the building construction guide. 
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UNIT 1:0:0 O rientation 
PURPOSE: 

Upon completion of this unit, the student will be familiar with the 
job opportunities, personal qualifications for carpenters, how to 
join an apprenticeship program, welfare benefits for carpenters, 
school policy and shop policy. 
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UNIT 1:0:0 


Orientation 


PURPOSE: 


To make the student familiar with job opportunities, personal qualifications 
for carpenters, how to join an apprenticeship program, welfare benefits 
for carpenters, school policy, and shop policy. 


CONTENT: 

1:1:0 
1:2:0 
1:3:0 
1:4:0 
1:5:0 
1:6:0 


Job Opportunities 

Personal Qualifications of Carpenters 
Apprenticeship Training - Apprentice and Employer 
Welfare Benefits for Carpenters 
School Policy 
Shop Policy 


SUBUNIT: 


OBJECTIVE: 


1:1:0 Job Opportunities 

1:1:1 Suggested sources are: the local employment agency, 
federal agencies, Utah Department of Employment 
Security. (174 Social Hall Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
84111, *»Utah Job Guide"). 

1:1:2 Suggested sources are: United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Washington, D.C., Utah Depart- 
ment of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Washington , D • C . 

1:1:3 Suggested sources are: Local employment office, 

local contractors, carpenters union. Home Builder's 
Association, and Utah Department of Employment Security. 

1:1:4 It is suggested that a representative from the employment 
agency in the local area be invited to meet with the 
class . 

1:1:5 Suggested sources: school counselor, local employment 
office, different trade contractors, Utah Department 
of Employment. 
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UNIT 1:0:0 Orientation 


1:1:6 The contractors division of business regulations 
has a booklet listing the many different types of 
contractors that are licensed. Example; general, 
handyman^ electrical, plumbing, drywall, etc. 

1:1:7 The contractors division of business regulations 

provides information on requirements for obtaining 
a contractor ' s license . 

1:2:0 Personal Qualifications of Carpenters 

1:2:1 To be successful in the building industry an individual 
must have good health, manual dexterity, natural 
mechanical ability, a love of the out-of-doors, and 
be reliable. 

1:2:2 A successful carpenter must have good physical health 
which would include good eyesight, good hearing, use 
of both hands, ability to move around easily, good 
lungs, heart ^ and physical stamina. 

1:2:3 Poor eyesight, hearing, lack of physical dexterity, 
lack of physical stamina or a fear of heights could 
limit the work of a carpenter. 

1:2:4 An ideal reference for this objective would be the 

film *'The Carpenter'* produced for the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Jointers of America. Write to; 
General Secretary, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Ave. N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. Other sources might be a 
local chapter or contractor invited to talk to the 
class. 

1:3:0 Apprenticeship Training - Apprentice and Employer 

1:3:1 The home builders association, carpenters union, 

associated general contractors and mill and cabinet 
association sponsor apprenticeship programs that are 
usually offered at Utah Technical College at Salt Lake, 
Utah Technical College at Provo, and several junior 
colleges . 

1:3:2 The State Apprentice Council - 431 South 6th East, 

Salt Lake City, would be a source for this information. 
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UNIT 1:0:0 


Orientation 


1:4:0 Welfare Benefits for Carpenters 

1:4:1 A representative from the carpenters union, or 

ivssociated General Contractors should be invited 
to explain the benefits available for a union 
carpenter. An independent contractor or non-union 
carpenter should also be invited to explain benefits 
available to non-union workers. 

1:4:2 A local contractor or businessman could outline the 
important parts of the laws pertaining to social 
security unemployment compensation and industrial 
insurance . 

1;3:0 School Policy 

1:5:1 A copy of school policy should be made available to 
the student. 

1:6:0 Shop Policy 

1:6:1 A copy of the Shop Policy Manual should be made 
available to the student. 
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Building Construction 
Test for Unit 1:0:0 Orientation 


Name Date Score 


True-False 

Directions ; Some of the following statements are true and some are false. 
If the statement is true, circle the *'T" at the left of the number. If 
the statement is false, circle the "F** at the left of the number. 

T F 1. Carpenters make up the smallest group of tradesmen in the 1:1:0 
occupations included in the building trades. 

TP 2. Apprenticeship is no longer a means of learning one of the 1:3:0 
building trades . 

T F 3. Some workers become journeymen by working their way up from 1:3:0 
laborers oi helpers. 

T F 4. To obtain information for a contractor's license contact the 1:1:0 
Business Regulation Contractors Division in the State of 
Utah. 

T F 5. It is the responsibility of the employee to be responsible 1:4:0 
for his own unemployment compensation payments. 

T F 6. It is the employer's responsibility to pay all of the 1:4:0 
social security and industrial insurance. 


Multiple Choice 

Directions : Each of the questions or incomplete statements listed below is 
followed by several words, phrases, or a series of numbers. From these you 
are to choose the one which answers the question or completes the statement 
correctly. Place the letter of that word or phrase (A, B, C, D, or E) in the 
numbered blank space at the left of the item. 

7. The estimated number of carpenters in the labor force in 1:1:0 

1966 was about: 

A. 350,000 

B. 500,000 

C. 650,000 

D. 850,000 

^ 8. Which of the following would not be a place to look for 1:1:0 

work as a carpenter: 

A. Carpenter's Union 

B. Apprenticeship Council 

C. Home Builder's Association 

D. General Contra.. tor 

E. Employment Office 

er|c ^ ■5- 


9. 


Wnich of cine following trades would not require a 
contractor 's license: 


1:1:0 


A. sub 

Bo door hanger 

C. dryv/all 

D. handyman 

E. roofing 

10. .\fnich of che following would not sponsor a carpenter 1:3:0 
apprentice: 

A. Technical College 

B. Union 

C. Home Builders Association 

D. Contractor 

E . AGC 

11. Which of the following is not a requirement to become a 
registered apprentice : 

A. Must take a test 

B. have a sponsor 

C. Take related theory 

D. Must start as carpenter helper 

E. Be interviewed 

12. The carpentiy apprenticeship is a program of on-the-job 1:3:0 
training combined with classes of related: 

A. Activity 
3- Instruction 

C. Drills 

D. Lectures 

13. The nain ob;iecuive of ohe apprenticeship training program 1:3-0 
is uO provide for each apprentice the training he needs to 
become a: 

A. Coordinator 
3. Instructor 

C. Journeyman 

D. Agent 

1 U . ''"•h p. .5 p p r p r; \ ' r p- r. h : ; p r T ar. i ' o r r/h :'■ r- A r p cn t ry t r ad e us u pJL ly 3:3:0 
includes ages : 

A. Sixteen to t-wenty-seven 

B. Eighteen to twenty-eight 

C. seventeen oo thirty 

15. Vrnen starting out to assemble a collection of tools, you 1:2:0 
should buy: 

A. Quality oools and take care of them 

B. Less than top quality tools until you have become proficient 
in their use. 

C. cheap tools and discard them when ohey become worn out. 


UNIT 2:0:0 


Bluej)rlnt Reading and Planning 


PURPOSE: 

Upon completion of this unit, the student will know symbols, abbreviations, 
how to obtain dimensions or scale from working drawings, read details, 
interpret specifications and contour lines, and be familiar with local 
building and zoning codes. 
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UTOT 2:0:0 


Blueprint Keading and Planning 


FURPOSE: 

Upon completion of this 'uiiit^ the student will know symbols, abbrevia- 
oions, how go ootain dinensions or scale from working drawings, read 
derails, interpret spe^i float, ions and contour lines, and be familiar 
with local building and zoning codes. 




2:1:0 

Symbols 

?:P:0 

Abbreviations 

2:3:0 

Dimensions and Scaling 

2:k:0 

Details 

P:5:0 

Specifications 

2:6:0 

Contour lines 

2:7:0 

Codes 

2:S:0 

Estimat ing 


I!;TR0DUCTI0N: 

CONSTRUCTION DRAWINGS 

construction drawings of a structiire are presented in general axid 
detail drawings* General drawings consist of plans and elevations; 
detail drawings are made up of seo;:ional and de''ail views. Since it is 
the purpose of these drawings to be exact about shape and size, working 
drawings are generally scale-size projects. In some instances, a 
proportional-size projects. In so.T.e Instances, a proportional-size 
detail drawing may be included to show how parts look when they are 
assembled. 

In construction drawings, ''plan'* views are obtained, looking down on 
the object witli a vertic^-JL line of sight. Plan views correspond to 
top views and involve only horizontal dimensions of width and dept?i. 
Any view Involving vertical dimensions is an "elovaoion." This could 
be a front view, side view, or any otlier elevation view. Different 
elevations are indicated as front, rigl'.t, etc., or according to the 
dlrecuion from which the view is taken. V/riting on the drawi^ig gives 
tlie zy^e and size of materials used in construction. This writing is 
called construction notes and is usually found at the bottom of the 
print. The graphic scale is usually located in the lower right corner 
of prints. 
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ITI:IT :^:0:0 


Blueprint Reading and Pianning 


Because of the size of the object being represented, different scales 
are used for general and detail drawings. In general, plan views and 
elevation views are drawn on separate sheets in order to make the view 
large enough for practical use. Detail views, drawn to a larger sceile, 
furnish information not provided on general views. They are strategically 
placed on the main views and on additional sheets as needed to give the 
worker a complete picture of the structure. 


SUBUiaT OBJECTIVE : 
2:1:0 Symbols 
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2:1:0 Sets of working drawings may be obtained from the FHA 
office, city and/or county inspection department, and 
architects offices. Sample of symbols may be found 
on page>*^ . 

2:2:0 As well as sources listed in 2:1:1, most blueprint reading 
books provide sample drawings covering the lines in this 
objective . 

2:1:3 Information in 2:1:1 and 2:1:2 is aJ-so applicable 
to this objective. 

2:2:0 Abbreviat ions 

2:2:1 and 2:2:2 Sample abbreviations are included on pages 
, , and . 

2:3:0 Dimensioning and Scaling 

2:3:1 Refer to 2:1:1, 2:1:2 for working drawings. 

2:3:2 This objective can be performed either in the shop or on 
an actual building project. 

2:3:3 This objective can be performed either in the shop 
or on an actual building project. 

2:U:0 Details 

2:h:l Refer to 2:1:1, 2:1:2 

2:5:0 Specifications 

2:5:1 A sample of a typical specification form included 

on page . Other sources would be from local 

architects, textbooks, and contractors. 

2:6:0 Contour Lines 

2:6:1 A sample of contour lines is included on page . 


A r lu(i*'»]vi. i':r.2-. Vie awaro of t)\o. following* necessary 


-; \ 


oci-: zorlng arid obtain lot 
ct!:*' a i nl:r.i;::i of setr: of plsuis 
' t, lar -:"i ..:o:::mu/i:l oL'^aln a iiouse nunber 

■ " v.^ t-.".a: j'/i:;.'* dopar:.nc:!n' for approval 
cippl.y ;*or h ICii n;: p-nnit 
pay r.ecc:ssary fe^j^: 

:;c£;. oo:.j.uai : es: roiqii ire tr.at aj' Ir.dividual applying 
:\*>r a bu'llalr.-; pennit provlcie a sketch locating the 

ulldii:/: on the lot: rliowlnc siae yard, hack yard, and 
frori. yard dimensions. 

..vc s a;r. p 1 o s of spec j f ] c a t". i on f o mis are included on 
pages and . 

A copy of a 711A or a VA form s'nould ho furnis}ied each 
s'^udent . 


r'irst ir-speci'^ion, in r;iosi: ';onL";.;;nities , is cEilled for 
af o-*r the footings h.ave heen placed and the forms are 
installed v/ith rei nf orcein: eni^ steel in place, ready to 
place con.rrc^e for oiie founda'oion walls. The rou{^h 
p2.Vu*7;Din,:, heatin,^;, and elti'C" rlcal inspections are 
:r.ade hofor-? the rou^:,;: frarring inspection. Tne plumbing, 
^ \ri.*,al ai^.d /.oacir.^;; rcquiire a final inspection. A 
rina.'i- Vi .;i l''hiri.:x inspet^^iion should be called for after 
all o"C:;er inspections have been completed. 

!o s -jtr . ? as are d i vi d ed i nl o u ?.c d i r: t r i o. I s . Salt La>: e , 
for ins'.orice, is divided inoo 15 districts as shown below: 

- r !n(;^lo fariily dwellings 
.' P - "\7o fa;:.ily T'welli n/^s 

7-:»^ - ' r.ree and four feuTiily dwellings 
?r; '-^^ - !'.ulolplo farriily dwollin^^^s 
:\,7 " Mi.ltiple family, limited offic^? 
A2_ - Arx I 0 ult u r e 

?^ - Liir.ited business or nei ghborlioofl rfnopp 1 iv' 

- Liminted commerc lal 

C - Controlled low density coiruaorc"] al 
C-i^ - GenorsuL business activity 
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UKIT 2:0:0 


Blueprint Reading and Planning 



Light industrial 


Intermediate industrial 


2:7:7 

2:7:8 
2:7:9 


T - Trailer courts 

The purpose of this objective is to ineik .i the student 
aware of side, front, and back yard regulations in 
each zone area. It is suggested that the local building 
inspector be invited to give a lecture to the class. 

Tlie Unifom Building Code Volume VT "Dwelling House 
Construction" should be made available to the student. 

Several different sources of tables should be made 
available to the student. Examples: FHA handbook, 
Unifom Building Code book, engineering tables, 
manufactures of forest products, lumber supply companies 
and many texts. 

2:7:11, 2:7:12, and 2:7:13, will all refer to tables 
provided in 2:7:9* 


The working drawings obtained in 2:1:1 should be 
used. Since prices change so rapidly it is suggested 
that the instructor invite a local material dealer to 
talk to the class prior to assigning this objective. 


2:8:0 Estimating 
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Archi tecuural syrabois are asad uo siinplify the- drawing. In order to read 
and understand blueprints, you r.iusc be able to recognize and interpret these 
symbols. Some of the more common symbols are shown in figures A, B, C, and D. 
See how many of them look like what they represent. 


BATTS : 

ir.su: 


ERiCK 


INS JL mTION 


BRiCK VENr.F.R 


1 


J I 


FIRE S?-:;CK OR 
R^:FRAC ' CRY 
MATERIAL 


Fir;E pP'CK O.N 
COV.MON FiRiCK 


/ W \ 

LOOSE FILL 
INSULATION 


FACE" BRICK Or; 
COf/.MON BRICK' 


o\ l;R;Ck 


PL AlM^ R Vf Th 
METAL LATH 


TERRA7Z0 


1 J 

STUCCO 


gyp: jv, t.uE 


TILE 


BR^CK ON 
MOL LOV; 1 ILE 


EARTH 


J 


ROCK 


L 


SAN'O 


CONCRETE 


CONCRETE 
WITH FOOTING 


CINDER 
CONCRETE 


COURSE!) AND 
UNCOURScD RUBBL 


SlATl 


■J I 


CINDERS 


MARBLE 


CUJ STONE 


CUT SIONE 
ON CONCRETE 


CUT STO:,:: V. \ GLAS^>, CELLULOID GLASS, SLATE 
CONCRfTTE b,.OrK a TRANSPARENT MARBLE, 

MATERIAL PORCELAIN ETC 


'J 


;' 


CONCRETE 
BLOCK 


GLASS BLOCK 


.J Ll. 


ROUGH 
LUMBER 


GLAZED BLOCK 
'^ND TILE 


\ 


FINISH 
LUMBER 


DOUBLE Hijf.'G WINDOW DOOR IN 

IN FRAME WALL FRAME WALL 


J 



Figure A Material Symbols 
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ox 




swiTCiir.s 

WALL 

CCILING 





U 

CJU I LL 1 

S 

SINGLE POLE SWITCH 


® 

BLANiCLD OJiLE r 

So 

DOUBLE POLE SWITCH 

-<D 

© 

PAN OUTLET 

S4 

THBEE WAY SWITCH 
FOUR- \\^\Y SWITCH 


©PS 

LAJ/.Pi'iOLXRWlTH 
P'JLL SvVlTCH 

Src 

REMai'E COMTROL SWITCH 


® 

HEA.'i.S. OUTLET 




PANF.I^ ETC. 


^3 


® 


FLu'02t:SCCNT PIXTUKC 

DUPLEX CONV£K!£KC£ OUTLET 
TRIPLE CONVENIENCE OUTLET 
WCATHER.P50CF CONV OUTLET 
PANGE OUTLET 
FLOOR. OUTLET 


1 ^ 


-WALL- 


LIGHTING 
PANEL 



POWEK_^ 
PANEL 


<3 TELEPHONE OUTLET 
[T| PUSHBUTTON 
I |0 BELL 


SPECIAL OUTLET 

(DESIGNATE IN SPECS.) 


wmiNG 


PEEDBR^ 
(HEAVYWiRC 


BPANCH CIRCUIT 
CONCEALED IN 
WALL OR. CEILING 


BRANCH CIRCUIT 
CONCEALED IN 
FLOOR^ 


BRANCH C!'->!CU;T 

EXPOS::::* 


2 WIKES 


3 wr^ns 


2 W!RC fiOME RUN 3 WIRE HOME RUN 
TO PANEL TO PANEL 

ONE CIRCUIT i-TWO CI1X:U1TS 

I 

N OT E N U M 3E R or AR ROWS I N DICATES 
^ NUMBER. OP CIRCUITS 
— ^ NUMBER OF r^ESPENDlCULARS 

INDICATES NUMBER OP WIPES 


Figure B Electrical Symbols 
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^:'y.B:)iJ=> rosp::^r, /-.nd fittings 


r 


\.-\:.. . : , 


Ck'03D 


I! 


) li 


.Lo 


LATERyM CAP 
•WAL.:/- 


•-r-r O 


£;i-c.;v;r:fe HEAD vent pipe 

STACiC 


UNION 


:);<>AiN' ; .:N::: 


HOT WATER LINE 


Tiip uad.';:) joints 


-e- 


SOLDr.RED JOINTS 


.jL 



1_- 



BATHTUB 


ici'r:hen siNtc, 


L.A.-A:xx.:y 


URINAL 


DyiN ICING 
FOUNTAIN 


Figure c Plumbing Symbols 


DOOR SYMBOLS 


: i 



SINGLE DOOR, 
OPENING IN 


r—V?^ DOUBLE DOOR. 

OPENING OUT 


SINGLE . 
OPENING IN 

IN ANi) OUT 
DOORS 


A: 


f—/'^'^'^^^ \ DCU 


BLE DOOR 


I 1 ( 1 


SLIDING DOORS 


{ I I ) SINGLE DOOR, 

DOUBLE -ACTING 


3 SINGLE DOOR 


WINDOW SYMBOLS 


EZZ^EriSlZIi DCUjLE hUNG 


— — : \ SINGLE HUNG 


D CASEMENT 


Figure d Door and Window Symbols 
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2:1:2 Line^* 


DRAVn^XG DET.MLS 

Tho titles placcci on ornwiihis nre very iniporhitit. When they are 
placed o:; a cir::\vini!;, i::^:v v/ul be sv!-aL(:i2;ic-ally j^hicoci to clearly refer to 
the pan, de-riii, or view v.inch tl^ey i^ientify. I'iiles for rooms will stand 
out clearly uoar the cc-:,\^r of the area. Titles for detail \de\vs will be 
carciully plac* d for {v.isv adinp; and v\jrroctly ideiuified according to the 
reference sys'i..;.]! beini;' urc-ci thruu^iiuv.u the sei of plans. 

Tiie blur ,}rii-i .r:c-t!r)ci renroductloi: i>as i)cen so v;idelv used that 
* *. 

plans oi all lypcs are (;uitc often called blr.eprints. The blueprint is 
the bu-lder's \;\i;de. Ii ir a compleu^ dia :rarnniauc sketch, \viLh dimensions, 
of :\ Sii-uciure ;o b:? i^nib. contains most of the information needed by the 
builr^r. All ;/,;ilders i;now how to read b^uepriius and build by "^iunn. 

Tiu* i-lue-)rini, as useo \y/ iho builder, is made up of differeiit types of lines 
SJ)Ov/i:>j.- vari(>us \*icws wr. /i a scale ani! le:;end. Study some of t)}e illustra- 
tions on the previov.s pa-';'03 and note ihe different lunds of lines. Let's see 
what these iim-s are. 

Extension Lines 

ii may sonu^iimes be liecessary to lent::tiien or extend workinc; lines on 
a dj'aw::;;;. "I'hcse icr.t^iheninLi; iiries are kno\vn as extension lines. As 
shovvii in iii;ure i, tiie erid of an extension line should never join the work- 
in<^ line whicii it exrerids. 



Fi^re Extension Lines 
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1 


Diniension Lines 


0 


Dimension linos are usually located between extension lines, and 
dimensions are i^nven in feet and inches. The numerals are placed slightly 
above or in rne dimension line with tlie readine position from the bottom 
and right-hand edire of the sheet. The main requirem^ent is that dimensions 
be clear, definite, and unmistakable. Figure 2 shows how fractions, inches, 
feet, and combinations of these are specified on plans or drawings. 


L. 


□ 


4 


O^- ; 


. jj^^.g 


6-6^— 


-9-2- 


Vv/;k!)cw symbol. 

COLUMN 


.1 + 


\ 


! -1 

i 


COLUMN-^ ■ 


? 


, -I : - - 


o - 


-9 ;V_ 


ERIC 


Figure F Dimensioning 
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Worrunp; Linos 

Ti)0 lir.cs wliich rc-nH^sont iho edi;es of surfaces, as shown in figure 3, 
are sonicv/hat iu^avier ihan ihe other lines on the drawing and are knov/n as 
workin.ii ii]:os, Ti^.oso linos may be straight or curved, depending upon the 
shape and view of the object. 


0 P 


L 


FRONT 


e N 0 


Figure g Three Views Showing Worldng Lines 


Hidden Lines 

An outline of an object edge which is invisible in the particular view is 
known as a hidden line arid is represented by a series of short dashes, 
approxiniately 1/8 inch in length, as shown in figure 4, The space between 
dashes is about equal to the width of the line. 


ERLC 


T=f^- HIDDEN LINE 




HIDDEN LINES SHOWING 
CEMENT FOOTING UNDERGROUND 


Figure H 

Center Lines 

Center lines, as shown in figi:re 4, indicate the center of an object. 
They are also used to show the center of holes or openings in objects and 
curved portions. 



TOP VIEW 
ROOF IS REMOVED 



Break Lines 


Two kinds of hwiik linos ai'c used. One k.ind indicates shor( breaks 
and the other indicaios lonr; i)rcaks, as illustraied in fionrc 6. The short 
break line is (irawn n-evhaiui. A ruled Jiiio with occasional freehand zig- 
zags is used lor or^^il'.s. Break linos iiuiicate that an object continues 
witiiout chanirc in ciouril. Oi^.iy a sliort porliun of the entire object is 
represented whe n uviaK lines are used. The metiiod of indicating breaks 
in round solid and round hollow shapes is also shown in figure 6. 


LC.NG 


'2 LZZD 


1 


ROUND 
SOLID BRCAK 

ROl/ND 
MOtlOW BREAK 


M li 


.... 


J J 


Figure J 


Break Lines 
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Common Abbreviations 


2:2:1 


Because of the lack of space on blueprints, it is common practice to 
use abbreviations for many items. Some of the more common abbre\dated 
items are listed below: 

Apt. Apartment 

Bm. Beam 

Bldf:. Building 

B. R. Bedroom 

C. A. Cold Air 

Clg. Ceiling 

Clos. , CI. , or C. Closet 

Cem. Cement 

Cone. Concrete 

Det. Derail 

Diam. Diameter 

D. R. Dining Room 

Dr. Door 

D.S. G. Double-Strength Glass 

D.H. ' Double Hung 

Dn. Down 

Drgs. Drawings 

Ea. Each 

El. ■ Elevation 

Ent Entrance 

Ext. Exterior 

Fin. Finish 

Flash. Flashing 

Fl. Flooring or Flush 

Fur. Furring 

Gar. Garage 

Galv. Galvanized 

G. I. Galvanized Iron 

Gl. - Glass 

H. Hall 

Ht. Height 

H.A. Hot Air 

Jb. Jamb 

K. or Kt. Kitchen 

Lt. Light 

Linol. Linoleum 

L.R. Living Room 

Mldg. Molding 

MV'll. MuUion 

Mor. Mortar 

O.C. On Center 

O.S, Outside 

O.S. Cas. Outside Casing 

I^, ' Riser or Radius 

Km. Room 

Sec. - ^ Section 

Specs. Specifications 

S. S.G . Single Strength Glass - 

Wd. Wood 

Yd. Yard 


ABBREVIATIONS COMMONLY USED ON PLAN VIEWS 


Access Panel AP 

Acousric ACST 

Acoui.tfcai Tile AT 

Ac)9fooore AGGR 

Air Conditioning AIR COND 

Aiumifu>m AL 

Anchor Bolt A8 

Ar.gie Z 

Apartrrent APT 

Approximoto APPROX 

Architectural ARCH 

Area A 

Area Drain AD 

Aubesfcs ASB 

Asb'-,ios Board AB 

Asp:;o:v ASPH 

At»j..^ Tile AT 

Bc'.emcnf BSMT 

Bomrocm B 

Both Tub BT 

Beam 5M 

Beorfng Piate BRG PL 

oedroom BR 

SlocLing BLKG 

3lueprtnt BP 

Boiler BLR 

Book Shelves BK SH 

Brcs5 BRS 

'2>nck BRK 

Bronze BRZ 

Broom Closet BC 

Building BLDG 

Buiiaing Line BL 

Cabinet CAB. 

'diking CLKG 

'isirig CSG 

■ osr iron CI 

Vw.asr Stone CS 

Corch Basin CB 

Cellar CEL 

Cement CEM 

CeiTont Asbestos Board CEM AB 

Cer^^'ent Floor CEM FL 

CiTTtenl Mortar CEM MORT 

C.^nU'i CTR 

Confer to Center C to C 

Center Line (t_ or C L 

Center Matched CM 

Ceromic CER 

Channel CHAN 

Cinder Block CIN BL 

Circuit Breaker CIR BKR 

Cieanout CO 

Cleon Out Door COD 

Clear Glass CL GL 

Closet C, CLor CLO 

Cold Air CA 

Cold Water CW 

Colior Beam COL B 

Concrete CONC 

Concrete Block CONC B 


Conctete Floor CONC FL 

Conduit CND 

Construction CONST 

Contract CONT 

Copper COP 

Counter CTR 

Cubic Feet CU FT 

Cut Out CO 

Detail DET 

Diagram DIAG 

Dimension DIM 

Dining Room DR 

Dishwasher DW 

Ditto DO. 

Double-Acting DA 

Double Strength Glass DSG 

Down DN 

Downspout DS 

Droin D or DR 

Drawing DWG 

Dressed and Matched D&M 

Dryer D 

Electric Panel EP 

End to End E to E 

Excavate EXC 

Expansion Joint EXP JT 

Exterior EXT 

Finish FIN. 

Finished Floor FIN. FL 

Firebrick FBRK 

Fireplace FP 

Fireproof FPRF 

Fixture FIX. 

Flashing FL 

Floor FL 

Floor Drain FD 

Flooring F LG 

Fluorescent FLUOR 

Flush FL 

Footing FTG 

Foundation FND 

Frame FR 

Full Size FS 

Furring TUR 

Galvanized Iron GI 

Garage GAR 

Gas G 

Gloss GL 

Glass Block GL BL 

Grille G 

Gypsum GYP 

Hardware HDW 

Hollow Metal Door HMD 

Hose Bib HB 

Hot Air HA 

Hot Water HW 

Hot Water Heater HWH 

i Beam I 

Inside Diameter ID 

insulation INS 

Interior INT 


ERIC 
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ABBREVIATIONS COMMONLY USED ON PLAN VIEWS (Cont'd) 


Iron I 

Jamb JB 

Kitchen K 

Landing LDG 

Lath LTH 

Laundry LALl 

Laundry Tray LT 

Lavatory LAV 

Leader L 

Length L, LG or LNG 

Library LIB 

Light , LT 

Limestone LS 

Linen Closet LCL 

Lining LN 

Linoleum LINO 

Living Room LR 

Louver LV 

Main MN 

Marble MR 

Masonry Opening MO 

Material MATL 

Maximum MAX 

Medicine Cabinet MC 

Minimum Ml N 

Miscellaneous MISC 

Mixture MIX 

Modular MOD 

Mortar MOR 

Moulding MLDG 

Nosing NOS 

Obscure Glass OBSC GL 

On Center OC 

Opening OPNG 

Outlet OUT 

Overall OA 

Overhead OVHD 

Pantry PAN. 

Partition PTN 

Plaster PL or P LAS 

Plastered Opening PO 

Plate PL 

Plate Glass PL GL 

Platform PLAT 

Plumbing PLBG 

Porch P 

Precast PRCST 

Prefabricated PREFAB 

Pull Switch PS 

Quarry Tile Floor QTF 

Radiator RAD 

Random RDM 

Range R 

Recessed REC 

Refrigerator REF 

Register REG 

Reinforce or Reinforcing REINF 

Revision REV 

Riser R 

Roof , RF 


Roof Drain RD 

Room RM or R 

Rough RGH 

Rough Opening RGH OPNG 

Rubber Tile R TILE 

Scale SC 

Schedule SCH 

Screen SCR 

Scuttle S 

Section SECT 

Select SEL 

Service SERV 

Sewer SEW. 

Sheathing SHTHG 

Sheet. SH 

Shelf and Rod SH & RD 

Shelving SHELV 

Shower SH 

Sill Cock SC 

Single Strength Glass SSG 

Sink SK or S 

Soil Pipe SP 

Specification SPEC 

Squqre Feet SQ FT 

Stained STN 

Stairs ST 

Stairway STWY 

Standard STD 

Steel ST or STL 

Steel Sash SS 

Storage STG 

Switch SW or S 

Telephone TEL 

Terra Cotta TC 

Terrazzo TER 

Thermostat THERMO 

Threshold TH 

Toilet . . T 

Tongue and Groove T&G 

Tread TR or T 

Typical TYP 

Unfinished UNF 

Unexcavated UNEXC 

Utility Room URM 

Vent V 

Vent Stack VS 

Vinyl Tile V Tl LE 

Warm Air WA 

Washing Machine WM 

Water W 

Water Closet WC 

Water Heater WH 

Waterproof WP 

Weather Stripping WS 

Weephole WH 

White Pine WP 

Wide Flange WF 

Wood WD 

Wood Frame WF 

Yellow Pine YP 


ERIC 
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ABBREViATiONS COMMONLY USED ON ELEVATIONS 


Al urriinom , AL 

Asbesfos ASB 

Asphair , ASPH 

Sase-^ienr BSMT 

Bevolod 5EV 

Bt ic 1^ BRK 

b^\\ci.r.z BlDG 

Ccsr iron Ci 

Cei sing ClG 

Cemenr CtM 

Cenrc-r CTR 

Center Jne t.or CL 

Cioar CLR 

Co.omn COL 

Concrete CONC 

Cor Crete Block CONC B 

Cco.:or COP 

Co- -I COR 

V c DET 

;*o- « -or DIA or Ci' 

Dif..t r.ilon , , , DIM , 

Olrro ; DO. 

Dlvioeo DIV 

Doo; DR 

Double-Hung Window DHW 

Down DNorD 

Downspout" DS 

Draw ire DWG 

Drio Cap DC 

Eocf^ EA 

res E 

_ it"- at ion EL 

~n trance ENT 

cxcovore EXC 

Extejlor EXT 

Finish FIN. 

Flashing FL 

rioor FL 

Foot or Feet ' or FT 

Foundotion FDN 

Full Size FS 

Galvanized GALV 

Go < van i zed Iron Gl 

Gauge GA 

Gloss Gl 

Glass Block GL BL 

Giade GR 

Grcde Line G L 

Height HGT or H or HT 

High Point H PT 

Horizontal HOR 

Hose Bibb HB 

Inch or incites " or IN. 

insulating (Insulated) INS 

Length LGTH, LG or L 


Length Over Aii LOA 

Level • LEV 

Light LT 

Line i L 

Lining LN 

Long LG 

Louver LV 

Law Point LP 

Masonry Opening MO 

Metal MET. or M 

Molding MLDG 

Muliion MULL 

North N 

Number NO. or * 

Opening OPNG 

Outlet. OUT 

Outside Diameter OD 

Overhead OVHD 

Panel PNL 

Perpendicular PERP 

Plate Glass PL GL 

Plate Height PL HT 

Radius R 

Revision REV 

Riser R 

Roof RF 

Roof Drain RD 

Roofing RFG 

Rough RGH 

Saddle SDL or S 

Scale SC 

Schedule SCH 

Section SECT 

Shoarhing SHTHG 

Sheet SH 

Shiplap SHLP 

Siding SDG 

South S 

Specifications SPEC 

Square SQ or □ 

Square Inch SQ I N. or 

Stainless Steel SST 

Steel STL 

Stone STN 

Terra Cotfa . . . TC 

Thick or Thickness THK or T 

Typical TYP 

Vertical VERT 

Waterproofing WP 

West W 

Width W or WTH 

Window WDW 

Wire Glass W GL 

Wood WD 

Wrought I ron , . » Wl 


Many of these abbreviations are approved by the Ameri« 
can Standards Association, Others have been accepted 
by architects and engineers for use on working draw* 
ings. Some clue as ♦o what the abbreviation stands for 


can be obtained by naticing the thing to which it is re- 
lated on the drawing. Most draftsmen always use capital 
letters on drawings. Abbreviations which make an actual 
word such as IN. are usually fallowed by a periad. 
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Symbols and Notations Used on Floor Plans 


Ceiling Wall GENERAL OUTLETS 

O O Outlet 
(D Blanked Outlrl. 

® Drop Cord. 

© "{D Electrical Ouilol . for use only when circle 
used alone might be confused with columns, 
plumbing symbols, etc. 


CONVENIENCE OUTLETS 
Duplex Convenience Outlet. 

Convenience Outlet other than Duplex. 
l=:Single, 3=Triplex, etc. 

Weatherproof Convenience Outlet. 

Range Outlet. 

Grounded Outlet. 

Duplex Convenience Outlet — Split 
Wired 

Switch and Convenience Outlet. 
Radio and Convenience Outlet. 
Special Purpose Outlet. (Des. in Spec.) 
Floor Outlet. 

SWITCH OUTLETS 
Single Pole Switch. 
Double Pole Switch. 
Three-Way Switch. 
Four- Way Switch. 
Automatic Door Switch. 
Electrolier Switch. 
Key Operated Switch. 
Switch and Pilot Lamp. 
Circuit Breaker. 
Weatherproof Circuit Breaker. 
Momentary Contact Switch. 
Remote Control Switch. 
Weatherproof Switch. 
Fused Switch. 

Weatherproof Fused Switch. 

SPECIAL OUTLETS 


© 


s 

S3 


"'wee 


Oo,l>,c,etc Any Standard Symbol as given above with 
~Q . the addition of a lower case subscript letter 

^o»D»c,etc j^j^y ^^^^ designate some special varia- 
^o»t>»c,etc jJq^ Standard Equipment of particular in- 
terest in a specific srt of Architectural Plans. 

When used, they must be listed in the Key 
of Symbols on each drawing and if necessary 
further described in the specifications. 


© 


Fan Outlet. 


® 

-0 

Junction Box. 


© 

0 

Lamp Holder. 



-^pj.LaiTip Holder with Pull Switch. 



-<D 

Pull Switch. 


® 


Outlet for Vapor Discharge Lamp. 


® 


Exit Light Outlet. 


© 

-0 

Clock Outlet. (Specify Voltage.) 



® 

o 

(T) 


PANELS, CIRCUITS. AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Lighting Panel. 
Power Panel. 

Branch Circuit; Concealed in Ceiling or Wall. 
Branch Circuit ; Concealed in Floor. 
Branch Circuit; Exposed. 

Home Run to Panel Board. Indicate number of Cir- 
cuits by number of arrows. 

Note: Any circuit without further designation indi- 
cates a two-wire circuit. For a greater number of 
wires indicate as follows 0 (3 wires) ^ 
(4 wires) , etc. 

Feeders. Note: Use heavy lines and designate by 
number corresponding to listing in Feeder Sched- 
ule. 

Underfloor Duct and Junction Box. Triple System. 
For double or single systems, eliminate 1 or 2 lines. 
This symbol equally adaptable to auxiliary sys- 
tem layouts. 

Generator. 

Motor. 

Instrument. 

Power Transformer. (Or draw to scale.) 

Controller. 

Isolating Switch. 

AUXILIARY SYSTEMS 

Push Button. 
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□ 

[IV Buzzer. 

Op Bell. 

Annunciator. 

1^ Outside Telephone. 

Interconnecting Telephone 

0^ Telephone Switchboard. 

(j) Bell Ringing Transformer. 

[5] Electric Door Opener. 

\EP Fire Alarm Bell. 

[f] Fire Alarm Station. 

SI City Fire Alarm Station. 

IfaI Fire Alarm Central Station. 

{FS ) Automatic Fire Alarm Device. 

[W] Watchman's Station. 

ITwTl Watchman's Ceniral Station. 

E] Horn. 

(S Nurse's Signal Plug. 

[W] Maid's Signal Plug. 

0 TV Outlrt. 

ilSCII Sfjjnal Central Station. 

1 I Interconnection Box. 
'1 Battery. 

— Auxiliary System Circuits. 

Note: Any line without further designation indi- 
cates a 2-Wire System. For a greater number of 
wires designate with numerals in manner similar to 
12-No. 18W-%" C, or designate by number 

□ corresponding to listing in Schedule. 
a,b,c Special Aujciliary Outlets. Subscript letters refer to 
notes on plans or detailed description in specs. 

American Standards Association 
Electrical Symbols for Architectural Plans 
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STANDARD SYiviSOLS FOR PLUMBING, PIPING AND VALVES 

( Appr;7v«d by it\» Amvrican Sunrjgfdt Attoc tatioo, N«»*«mb«r, (97 i t 


PLUMBING 


P I U ^ 3 1 N G ( ccntinuf d ^ 


Corner Both 


Wflifr- 'n'.?.iter 


I Tor ^oUM 0. SoU«<«J f^Km^ UM 


ir) 


Siti c>5tn . . . 
root Barn. . . 
BiJot 


Hove Bibb. 


■1 S ' 


Gos Outlet . 


Ov. 


I Vocuuf^ Outlet 

' Dfdiii 


t-'oOt.-t' •. L.^ vat or/ . . . . 

V. J ■ Laval r->'. , , . ..... 

Co.'^T ;_av3tC'ry . 

MecJtc "li Lavatory . 

Dental Lavatory 

piain Kitcheo bfi*, . '"'"^ 

K un.- Str.k, LH Ora-n Boar-j . . . '^11 

. .. .iDi iH.cn S-nl» 6^ Dtshwasher.- \''Lj' 
Citation Stnk & Laundry Troy , 

ber.ice '_;.pp . _ . . 

VasK Snk (V/oJiToe) _ *TXD 

A'as'i Sink -t±i 

L.<ion,;ry f;> / > - ^-JJ. 

^JCaier C oset 1 L ^ Tant ), , . , 

Vv'tOf C"OSet ( Nc- Ta^xV t . ^ 

L' - Ml 1 ' ifi-iosu. )_......... , , 

L'r.nal Ty^^ . 

Of'f^fi' . TypOi.. , - . .. . _ 

Uf'f •'^i ( Stfti( Type ) 

Ufn.li i T'Cv,.-!*' T,;t) ., . 

O'lnVi?',!} Pountfltri ( ^'«.'destal T^pe ) ^ 

Df:nk(ng Fountain (Wa!IT>f*) ^^o^. 


Grease Sopaxator. 


Side 0^ft*iK ^iflt^ow - 
' \ ' : <>d^^p 

j Dos'ibie Branch t^bow. . 

MB I 

*~r- I S<?>gle Swetv Tee 

I Double Swe^p I tee . . . 

"1 « ReduhzioQ tibow . . 

r'^ ■ Tee 


Oi! Separator . . ... ... Tee - Outlet Up 


i Cieonout . 

J Gfirjgo Dm in 


-- ^ 


\ rloor Dram W»th Backwaher Valve 


t>tN'.A*. . */ j Roof SuiTip . 


PIPING 


! So-i and Waste . . 

1 Soil (jnj Waste, Underground, 

' Vt,,. ..... 

; C'vif^ <^,■ ^'^•t . . , _ . 

' Hoc vv'atof 

: riot V/^ter Return . . . . 

J riro Line. 

j Ga"; 

j Acid \Vof;te - 

; k.)tirMkinr) Water Supply 

i DnriMrifj Water Return.. ._ . . . 

j Vacuoin Cleaning . . . — 

I Comprece^sed Air 


[ Tee - Outlet Down... . 

j Side Outlet Tee 

1 Outlet Up . „ 

j Side Outlet Tee 

]^ Outlet Down . . . 

Cross . 

Reducer 

Eccentric Reducer 

Latecal . . . 

Expansion violnt Flanged . 


r 

r 
r 
r 

X 

Oh 

4* 


r 


Y 


VALVES 


Gate Valve . . 

Globe Valve 

Angle Globe Valve. 

Anqlo Gate Valve 


PIPE flTTINGS 


I Joint 

I Elbow - 90 deg . . 

! Elbow - deg.- - ..... . 

1 

1 Elbow - Turned Up - - 

( Elbow - Turned Dowf> 


8*^1 nod 
Spigot 


r 
i 

Oi-- 
Ot- 


oyy- 


Check Valve . . .. . _ 

Angle C^eck Valve 

Slop Cock 

Safety Valve . 

Quick Qxfning Valve . 

Float Of>eniny Valve 

Motoi Operated Gate Valve 


r 
t 


S^fffot 
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Symbols used for plumbing fixtures, piping, fittings, and 
valves. 
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Symbols and Notations Used on Floor Plans 


— STIL£ 


SILL- - 


POINTS TO SIDE OF 
* SASH WITH HINGES 


jl: 


rt'MUNTINl 


MULLIO^J 


- • . "^r CASING 

ELEVATiON VIEWS FROM OUTSIDE 




PLAN VIEW Of OPENINGS IN A FRAME WALL 


HOPPER WINDOW SAME 
IN PLAN VIEW 


■A 


ELEVATI ON ViEV/S FRO M OUTSI D E 



I ' DOUBLE HUNG 

WINDOW 

"^WALL NOT PLASTERED 


CU'^,W!NG'NG 
CASEVENT WINDOW 


HORIZONTAL 
SLIDING .WINDOW 


DOOR 
PLASTER LIN£- 


PLAN VIEW OF OPENINGS IN 8" 8RICK WALL 


INSWINGING 


DH FIXED GLASS DH 

WINDOW WINDOW 


DOOR 


CASEMENT WINDOW 

. _y yy„ P.^ openings iN BRICK VENEER WAL L 


1 


SLIDING DOOR IN 
8" BRICK WALL 


DOUBLE HUNG K^-'"' M 
WINDOW DOOR 


PLAN VIEW O F_0 Pit) LN G S 
IN A N SC R BRlCK_WArL 


ERIC 


INTERIOR DOUBLE ACTION ACCORDION 
DOOR DOOR DOOR 


POCKET DOOR 



BY-PASS SLIDING 

DOOR ^BI-FOLDDOOR 

OPEN INGS IN I N TERI OR PARTITIONS 


PLASTERED ARCH 

=4 


C Symbols commonly used for openings in exterior 
and interior partitions. 


./ ; o Notations, Used on Floor Plans 
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>)) OPTIONAL 

INTERSECTION OF FRAME WALL AND FRAME PARTITION 
OR TWO FRAME PARTITIONS 


STUCCO ON FRAME WALL 


MA I I i 


AIR SPACE-^ 


BRICK VENEER 


OPTIONAL 


FACE BRICK ON 
CONCRETE BLOCK 


CUT STONE 
ON BRICK 


^ ' ■ / / / / A 


NOT 
PLASTERED 


/LlAi H AN 


PLASTER 


INTERSECTION OF BRICK WALL 
AND WOOD STUD PARTITION 
NOTE: PLASTER LINE OMITTED 
ON PARTITION 


COMMON BRICK 




FACE BRICK 


FIRE BRICK 


i I ■ ' I ! ' 


-TILE 


BRICK 
VENEER 
WALL 


PLAN VIEW OF FIREPLACE 


Materials are often used in combination. 
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Bccaus',? -scale cirawiiv^^s arc usunlly impossible or impractical, 
thov are vtcDri.u proporlionriily or scaled down. For cxAmple, one inch 
ni/.y i;r useci Vi.\'r(sviu one foci. Uyini;' this scale, the actual drawing 
would he- l/i2 the nciual size. 

Ill rniu.y cases, u^ir.;/; a scale of 1 inch equals 1 foot is imjiractical 
because {\\c c.riv. ; u;-;:;];-; ilus scah^ would still be too lari^e for con- 
veciience. A sc;;ic wlin-e 1, 2 inch is used to rein'oscr-i 1 foot is frequently 
usi^ci. ac.d ;i cicccvuv; u.^iiv;- i/'2 iucli equal to 1 foot would l)e half as large as 
lii. y:\n)i: or;i'Ai;v\ a scale wivn'O 1 inch equals 1 foot. 

Am arcliiiecrs '-/air' is a niertsurini;' device desic.ned for use in making 
■)■.' iiaerpreii'.iv dc:a i;;;;. . "irawn to scale, Th(^ arehitf^ct's scale is a (riangu- 

Vi:iCi\ wjj;; -'.irlnu:; .^iciUcs on Ihc six edges. In addition to the usual 
l-rr.vh naua:ia:':s, ..cait s ui 1/-]. 3/1 o / 3/8, 1/2, and 3/4 inch :trc 

i!'Ciue*\i. Ai cad, C/i' cicii sralc. oi^e section equivaleni to one fool on 
that Scale is ciivide*:i Imo 12 cc;ual parts. This scale may be used for scal- 
ing i!iC!\os. arid is iucliKied in addition to the ft^ot or feet markings. 

Examiue an archuect's scale, and you will note that some of the / 
scales siarl 'x\ih live zero foot markin-rs on the loll, while other zero foot/ 
markin:;s ai'e v^n v\^\\\\.. This is done lo inc3^?ase the range of the seal/ 
and make readiir.; ila: s^'ale easier. Tiie scalers sharing markings are 
niulilpios; ior c:<an;];lt\ ihe 3/16- and 3/8-ineh scales share markings, 
ai:d are on the sa!r<e ecigo. 

Note ihe 3/1 G scale shown The 12 graduations which 

repj-esent iiK'iies are stiown ai the left end of th.e scale, as viewed in the 
fiirure. 



Architect's Scale 


Using the architect's scale seems difficult at first, hut given the 
opportunity to use the sc.de and practice, you will find its use relatively 
easy. 
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1. ^\'0n*^ A,v, ];v'i:i); I'lu.* cotU: :u*!or ^hall* funiisli and creel all woodwoi-k 
mi'iniouod i:i t:.** ij':i!t;::: " s;^cL'i;ic:ilio:;s or ipciicaifu ou th.e cirawiivizs. includinj^ all 
franniu: a,:^: : : v. o 'Ci.vork. lie is lo co-operate with and do any necessary 

car;;en:]*v ; 


i.ro.i l)y v'lij.T Iriuies i'ur coir.plei their work. 


2. I )IM ^ l.l'M: .! il: Unless L>th.erwi.;o speritied. all ctinifMision lumber sliall 
he le.i- • Nu. ,! V '.;..;'. ij]" fir< All lunibor shall be slrauUil and I'ree from any 
kWi. '..j: -.wM..; slick. 

3. Wc)0iru)is I S: All joisis v. ill 1)C Si3aced 10 inches OC (on center). 

T.ho . oi' i'U)Oi- joists to Kiciliiaie U\i\ installation of p)pin<^ and duct work 

wili be [)t»rmit:o^i . 'Aiii-. T.io I low ir»'.\ limiiations. 

(a) 'I'iio l »p .'i' 'uoUom edi'.es of joists may be notched not to oxceed l.'G of 
the (Oisl viep;':i. 

ib) li ciittiai;' ^..i a floor joisi more than ] G of its depth is found necessai-y. 
a l*.o£uler fall di^pih ei the joist shall be cui in to support tlu^ end of the joist, 

4. i^OOT: The cor.JiiOsition .si;i!:','lcd roof is to be sheathed with No, 2, 1x8 
shipiap. L'se 3 i.jI). sqmire butt» 2?A) pouufl shin^^ies with 5 inclics to the weather. 

5. INSULATION: I'urnisii and install wall thicknc^^s (3 l'?/') rock-wool blankets 
in all ceilin..-: :\r.d rooi ij.- ii'.dicated aiui 2-inc'h roci'.-wool batts in all exterior walls. 
All insulation to oe insiaiied av:corduj - to manulacun*ers* instructions. 

6. PARTITIONS: All sluddini:- parlitirins and ou!side wabs shall be constructed 
as sl:ov.'n of ? >: -Ps or 2 x G's. with pbiies well spiked. Ail studs to be spaced 

16 ip.c:\os OC -on conier). Double stadciiUL; ;u*ound all openiniis, at all corners, 
and properly trussed across all ope!nn:;s. 

7. WOOD FLOOR.S: Joists shall be floored with No. 2, 1x8 shiplap sheathiiij 
laid diai;onaIly and doul.de- nailed at each joist. 

Finished floors siiail be harilwood as noted on the drawin^rs. 

8. CALKING: All exterior doors and window fratiies set in masonry aiul all 
intersections of wood and masonry siiall be calked with an approved standard brand 
of ca.Ikinis 

9. DOORS: AH doors to be sandpapered, scraped, and hand smoothed. For 
sizes, thicknesses, aiid design, see drawini^s. 

10. CLOSETS: All closets to l\ave 12-inch shelf and hook strips. Include 3/4 
inch gas pipe across back for hangers. 

11. FINISH HAHDWARE: All finish hardwaj^e, such as locks, butts, door checks, 
and similai' finish hardware, except as otlierwise specified, will be purchased by tlie 
owner and doliveretl to tl;e buildm;: wiicre the contractor shall receipt for it and 
properly ii^stall it. Contractor shall include in Ins bid an allowance of SIOO.OO for finish 
hard ware, [ 
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■ CftA'^E. WALL 


il 


11 


TERRACE. ^ 


VT 


FOUUDATIOU DL^W 


4.* CCwC 


_^_! ..J 


Z' MuO 

TT-niT 


JOiUT— . 


— eoo6i 



VJ.LL 4>£^r;Ofcl 


TA<tw AT OPtUiM^ TO PaTiO 

<;la6c» aooo^ 


TAK.CU AT WIUOOWA 


TAk£U AT FBOUT 
CtJTSAUCC 


WA'._U ^ 



COUC PiCRfa -n-ff-T 


£XP JOIWT- 


CAaPOQT dUA& 


7. J \i 


paCCAbT 


-a ^ ■ 
AT CAS(»ORT 6£-Qfi:Ckl 


Detail drawings of sectional views taken at various places 
in the foundation wall will give all of the information 
needed to build the form work. 



a"»ia" FLUE 



ROD 


' FLUE COUC 


i i 

FIREPLACE 


\L I I J 

CLtAUOUT FLUE. 



BAb£MEUT 
FlttEPLACE E: 


ELEVATiOkl 


6E.CT10Ki 


O 


I 1 I I 


PLAki 



Fig. 8^6 


FRir 


Detail views of a fireplace are necessary to show infor- 
mation about construction, flues, dimensions, etc. 


LINTEL 


f R A M t! 


■' I 


SASh 


.1 A5S. : 


SILL 


BLOCKS . 



LiNTEL 


HCAD 
SECTION 


FRAMC 


111 I 

^ [SASH 


ST :'!^ 


MUNTINS 


'l-l.ii H ^ - f^RAMt OR 
'^;t>Uj Sill sill 


SECTION 


.3 


"•1 ;. 5ash i 

CONCRCTc 
BLOCKS 



CONCRETE 
BLOCKS^ 


STONE SILL 






> 

J OR 


.V 

SILL 


» 

STONE 



SILL 




^CONCRETE 


BLOCK 
SECTION A-A 


Secticn tine A-A snows where an imo^^iriory slice is taken 
inroj^h o basemenf wlnaow in a concrete oiock wall. 
Arrows indicate the dire?:tion in whici'. the view is taken. 


The section view at the right, SECTION A-A, shows each 
part of fhe window and home in defoil. 
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The Plot Plan 


Scw'CP. Maiki 29'*2'3ecow MAhsiwoLt Stokmwatlji Main 6'-o'5elow Ma.muole I. 

'^^EWEIR. CONWECTIOMS (Wvti) APPJ^OXlMATtLY OM LiKIC WITW EaST PwPERTY LlMt 
1149 - 160-0' 



|n3l3 jOlo'- 0" At Bottom oc ScwcO 


Suf^vtY or Lot 114 r-i ] « t — ' 

WiqULAWP Par^hl Addition 

NioTEb: » EucvATioMb RjircR TO City Datum. + ■Tw:e. G^b Maiu NJot Yet Laid. 


Fig. 


A surv«y gives the exact shape and size of a lot in rela- 
tion to a "datum point". The natural grade is shown by 
contour lines at V-0" intervals in this case. 
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CONTOUR LINES, Contour lines are lines drawn on a surveyor's plat or 

on an architect's plot plan to show the slope of the 
ground, A contour line may be explained by thinking 
of the lowest contour line as the shore of a laJte. 
If the water were to rise one foot the shore line 
(contour line) would take a new shape as the water 
covered more of the earth. The intervals of contour 
lines on small lots are usually in units of one foot 
elevations. If the tracts are large or very hilly, 
contour lines may be in two foot or larger units. 


The Plot Plan 



(J) Dooc^ nSiikiEw Spot £tEVATiowi5 UG-kJATuti^»-GRAOE 

— ^DiR.CCT|OVJ OF D^A'WAGE RuklOFF ExiSTlkJfr COMTOUOS TG-FlUlSMEO GRAOC 

st^TRtE KJEW C0WT0UR3 


Fig. 9.4 

An architect's plot plan shows elevations, location of the 
house, and much other informotion. 
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I HA Form ^f^-lS 
VA r jvm in id^2 

□ Proposed Conitruction 

□ Under Construction 

Property address 

Mortgagor or Spor.sor 

Confroctor or Builder 


For «ccut«tt rPKorrr 'it c«(i>-<n (-^pirl. form 
mif t>« trpir*trJ !>» ihu«<! ft»U Scaplt 
rompittrij iStfct {it^r.iirr n oriKin«l ordrr 

DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS no. 


G'Jy 


Form Afiprovad 

Buiig«r t^ut^ov Ko. 63-ROO)5 


(Tw tx' ict«»ir\l b> I'll A ik \ A» 


Sfofo.. 


INSTRUCT^0^4S 


7^ cn ^0«r I 


1* b» »^."' r'-J. 
■' « A "V* ;5* ')^ ' 

• 0' Bfji'ji'ot.'* Vt>:v», 


1. fo' oda.'-onol iilof 
c< (op •«« . »»♦ If V*.- .. ;• o-*! orr t . . • *: 

tilt (oi« («a<» e« 

} 0«t<' ii» ai\ mo'*' a'l o *^ r';. p-»'»i lo b# ^ivd ^-ti^mi c nat i^non o-> 
\h* J'o» nji. b» 'tj .•>'» < .* Ci'- ojr qi» . r : . t,».« O'd f ''•<r-g >• r 

infor-<>o'*on ca.'eJ **r *a.^ tsor* i' •» "•nJrfl./jH, ff"*"*' /«« m.ir 

3 Woik Po» •p«« *"«3' J- d»»«-«le»'. O' »»'C'»n <•..( r>cl ti* tci'd^nd iinitM 

I, EXCAVATION: 

Hf .4f IP c i«m). t> ,«r ^ ^, 

It. FOUNDATIONS: 

Fi.«'tii»4» c<»»»ir^!r CI 
F.-Kisi>i,ti>>m >*all r- 
\i\trn<*r t'i.ntnt\A! •nt\ 

CV»lunint tn.i:cti4l M\xi ^.,-r\ , 

G rtJfri nijffrijl uiui »t/r» 

B*vrnjfnt mtrincf arcauAV 

Wjiir' j»n»o8ni{ . 

Term lie p^o1»^-t^on 

Baif n'.rni'.f It ijv^f tiro 'inl fi>trf 

S{)rt tjl iKUiid^Ciuni 

A(idii;un>! inriircTid*iiin 


rS«n H-« m.nimum accvptoi?!* will b« Oiiufntd Wof% •>t^cff-'«9 

4 Ir.duo* no OilP''>Ql<l 0> •^.uOl pliroi*(. O' (On I ro 1 < >0 ry 'Con- 

t>J«r3t.o» c' ^ '«nw<«i for 0(c«p<onc« oi «ub«titwit« mo'vxois o> •q/>^«<.r-il .t 

5. :n(i,d* t-;n^-'^i«i itquir«d at «nd o' t t^rm 

6. T^• conttTwcf'->n v*>a!t b« ro'ript«(*d r^rr^.t.onc* ««<rH th« ••ta(«d fltqoinijt 
Oftd ip4Cir<:o'>on<. ot a'«<«rnd«d daf.ng procvitin) U* ip*<,<>><.ol<oni ir>(.i.'J« ' .,i 
Dtlcr<p'*on o' Mo'e'<3>l end Opplicobi* M«n -nk"T< Lonircuction Htqutrfntnti. 


j| 

l"..tlr(.jl 


RccnTor* ing . 
Rrinriirrirti^ , 


P,-n»' fuicndatjon v^^W 

Vtrt\ matrriat anU rciriTirt lOr , 

Silli- nuirrial ^ 

Window arc away* 

Kuotinif drama 


^ . inMtil.tiK.n _ 


3. CHIMNEYS: 


Pre fabricalril f "i.iKt and uif) - 
Hratfr Hue li/r 


Fitrplare flur ii/c , 


Vfnti ,' rncte*\al and jt^f • gji or ^mI hrjjcr 
Adt(itivtr*.u! inrcrnatiiin 

4. FIREPLACES; 


„. waifr heater , 


AaU dump and clranK>ut 
,, . mantel . 


T^jir [3 *'^l»d fjfl. r i i^.i^ tmrnji'.^. ^ » »ri \>Utor • m.jif m-^ *rr ' .„ , 

Firfj.i^ff fjctnC - . iinirm ; Jirarih _ 

AtMitiO-i.^'. mff.'iijj;. .n , ^ , 

5. EXTERIOR V/ALLS: 

Wt^i Iranir *\o<*l <railr. .iriil tr* .• . Q Corner branny Btiildini; pap^r or Ml. — ..^ 

SKraihtng . ^ , thtcLririi , . \*iflrh . Q v>lid; Q ijufij " o c; Q dinijnnal. . 

Sidinci . , S'"*''^ • '^'P** . li/f r»poiurf faiienm^ 

Shint^In , sjr.uif ; : li/c ; ^wpntur^ , fatirning 

Siiifrrt . . iSuknrii ". Lull urighC— — Ib< 


M^wjnry vrnrrr ^ , 


S.il* . 


LinifU . 


Bale flaihing. 


Maionrv [j Wni [J :.»( rd [J »tijfto<^<. i >i.U **.tti thtc knr\* ". 'arin|; ihic>Lnr}t ". Taii/i^ materia' 

lUckiiji riiAimal . __. , tKifLn>>»« t>r)mUn^ . 

rXxir sil!i iiMi . IJntrls Baic flaihing 

ln:mnr »uiU«r«. c^arr- jij>r«y«»»m. f*xa*.i of , , fucun?; 

X.'Mitionai uifmni'ion . — . 

F-\trri«r [iktiniirt^ n.atrr>jt _ . „ , . nurnbfr of coats , 

Gable »<.a!I ffmif'K I. r'> ^ ».»(rir .\\ mam kjiU. '>!'"'r i ontlriii tton . . 

6. FLOOR FRAMING: 

Ji>i»t>. v%<v«l. ijradf and i^wnrt „ . . otficr . . , bridiiing . ^ , anchon 


Ovn^rr rr slab [j Kjtr r:irt»i K-nr, (3 I'<w»r. Q tjru^itid \ii|»i<iriril , >^lf'*up{»in»nt{. riii« , ; thicknrsi . 

rf inTirc .ni( , iniulahnn mrmbi'anr 

F.ll undrr lUh mjlr ti.il iNnknr** Additionat itifornufion ^ . 


7. SUBFIOORING: I'OeJcrffae und^rfloortng for ipecro/ Ooort imiiar ttcm 

Vtatrnat ci «'tran»l ir» 


l^id Q n.^-fr. QJ vft>nd floDr. □ ahic . 


^ . It/c . »>tir 

iq. fi.. (21 t'i.»i{"<iil. Q ri^hl aiij(lri Addi'ional tnformaiion: ^. 


8. FINISH FLOORINGj fWoodonV. 


}'u\t ft'irir ; . .. 

.Vfond fb».r 

Atiic ft(*»r i ... 


Descfibo oth^r Cmtth floortog under item 21.) 


-VJ ft l_ 
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FHA Form VOOS 
VA Form 26-1852 


DESCRIPTION OF MATERIA'IS 
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DESCRfPnON Ofr MAUKIALS 


9. PAr.TlilON rAASMHO: 

s:i '\ ... I. i .\ .uiil s^^tr% n/r and «jM4inj; Oihrr . 

A •<..,• ti.'<it(v.itt>i{t 

10. CEiLlNO fSAMiNG: 

J ..v'» »• ^?.».lr. ,\r,ti \,fxif% (XUrr Uruigm); 

A.M . i -• II ..i: ..rm«tion . 

n. RCOf f;^A.MING: 

Kj'!- > .» an.l tj*nir* . Ri»»f trtusri nrr ilcuil) gMtic and »|>r»\ri 

.V: ' jr.t TKutiton , 

12. ROCrlNG: 

SS.-.i;hin< **ooi{. icr.td*'. .i-id i^ir^ 

K iii:!i.i; . ^:.l.lr . jtze ; lyj* 

I (1.;. t'..t. ^ ^ 

H.i.r.-r.c tii.« -t-..u 


. , njtnl/cr u1 ji'iri , lurfafini^ m.iirrnl , 

. . j{.ii{C or wri^hi . [j ^ra»rl \\>i\n, Q inow guards 


. . spfi;'' or vvfijjfu _ 


13. OUTTE^IS ANO DOWNSPOUTS; 

i'.i.nr;* iM4«r: .,; 

lV..*r.v; ..uu • ^Mett s, 

\ : . i\ r. r M.H.. i ^ 

14. LATH .AND PLASTER 


**rmhl 01 ihii knni _ 


, thi( karsi Iinish . 


IS. DECOiCATiN j: .Pc -f. ^cii-popvr, etc.) 


H.;n 

0:r.i f 


CniisG Fis:*H M*riii^L *^□ ArfMC*rH»M 


16. IMt;;;OR COOR>^ AND TRIM: 

U - . I • " !-,•<* 


_ ; male ru> 

. irim 


, tlurknrvi . 


. tn.nrri i( . li/r , 


1 ' '.ri lit '\ . ;it itf'^ .'.I'd "■ ..I.'t.'t \ 

17. V/INOOWS: 

\\.. It.v4 l*;-^..^ . ruakr , : 

I- %\r , . i*'ii;ht%. Q Ultjnrri. , 

1 1'-' ; *■ . . . . inatrii.il. . _„ ._. _ . . Prtint . 


al . 


, \,\\h line Vnrw 

. : hra«l n,)»lnm{ _ .- 

. . nuuOvrr I all* . 


^- I ■ .■\ ' ■ 1,1. , ^ tulf 1% j< . 


n».iirt 1.^1 , 


nitilittrr , iriren iloth at.tlrrtal 

urrrni. nmiiN-r .. _ . . . S:iir<n m-.Ii, itunU»rr . 


\ .1 .-. tl 1.1 .in..i:...'i . 

le. tNVxANCCS ANa EXTEklOR DETAIL; 

t >r- r *-',-iy''r w.mmi n-.J<Ti.il 


\<.i'l.h ^ thiiknr»t Pr.iinr itt.itrii.il , thuknrii. 

vk.iiih : ihiiknrM ". rranir; M».nrt(.»I . thitkncti., 

V%'rai)iriiirii*}iin(;- tsjir . . _. »,iil.tlr% . 


, numi»rr _ 


i'v, I'.mr* :Ju ^i\r\\ ". nunUirf _ v> rprn cloiii iJiatrt _ . . Sturm il'iiiii ktir«t „ 

.•• .;i....ii.iir-. •iin >» >. T'Tii t',>*>t\ ihirknrw numi>rr , \i rrrn i l^iih in;irrru»t ^ 

\ i J.- !_L 'ivf' RailinRI , - — . Attic louvrn 

V' . : • irk ^:,\,\- .11. '.1 ^|»rr»r\ i'aini . nmtilicr C(^(i . 


19. CAfiiNLTS AND iNTCfllOX DETAIL 
Kr. i.'tt »a'»i»Mk. w..»iii injirnaS . 

i<4\'- . r'Uifrn.i; 


. fountr? lop 

f iiu\h of tat>tr.» ;i . 


, linr.O f« ri -.f \\\r\\\ \ %ht If v».*lth . 

, ; rtftfing _^ 


, lUiuttH r Cruti . 


Mr i.. .nr <.i5.inM% i.<a»r . 

(I'fi-i I .tfiiitt-.-. Aijti Tj fuinitufr 

i-al .;%fn:;viat>on , 

20. STAIRS: 


M • 


I 


»..vr.r,..i 

Nta.n . : 

„. . i 

pi- j]>)*- triri< ««,ikf .in. I irvtiiti I nun»^« r 

^d■tllttl»1Jl iiifnimaii.m 


I 


-t - 
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31. SPECIAL HOOUS AND WAINSCOT: 


Kucticrt 

balh 

NtMfftiAL. Cluoa, K^^i'Lt, S'/ej. li^ur. f n-. 












, 












LitCdtON 



:,U^r»^xu C".'u.n.. R.'B!HJi. CUr C^';t. Etc 

IttlbHT 

ItlJt.HT 

Oca Tri 

—————— 

RttK 





















Dathruotn acuet^nrv Q Kccrurd; m.itcrial- 


; □ At!arh«J-. materia* , 


22. PIUMDINC: 


\Um'\ liMiai l:itM i»:v.*iio\ No 


I 


Sink 

Wiicr cJovr! L 

B.i:htul» „_.L 

t 


Aq Cun.tin focl f)oor O Sho**rr puin; ni.itrriaJ 

Wairr tuppt>. Q jtuM:-, Q conunumry syticm. □ individual (privjir) ty>(r«n^ 
Sfw.igc dt^ju ml. I'ut^ltc, G rommun::v tviirm; □ indivtdujl (pmair) tvsirin.i^ 

irifioiv anJ J(ni\}>( ir.r'ii m'u.ji' ju.Vn n -.'on^Uff Jtfaif tn trporaft d'aum^t and tfifo/Uarwru a^'mdm^ (a tfxptttrmfHts. 

llouic dram (ir.^iJc). Q cisi iron. □ "'«*• □ "t^f r . Houw lewer (uunidr). □ caii irnn. □ tilc; Q oihrr . 

WaiCT piping- □ pjlvajii/cd wrrl. [J tOp{>cr luhin^; □ ojhrr Sill cocLt. numlvr _ 

Domciiic wairr hrain ; lypc : r.ialr and modfl : hcatini^ (:a|>a(i(y 


g;»h. too* rue Storage lank: rn.Mrfi.d ; capacity ciilor- 

Gai j^rklcc □ ui*!iiv cumpiny; Q liq. pel. ga*. Q other Gat piping;: n C'jc/Kinij; Q huuir h'-atint;. 

Fiioting dtatni ronnrcinl lo: □ ^^otm jcv\cr; □ untury tcv^cr; Q dry well. Sump pump; male and ninclf 1 . , , 

., , capacity ; ditrhaTprs into ^ 


23. HEATING: 

□ Hot vsaier, Q Siram. □ Vapnr. Q One .pipe iy»tem. Q T*^.»-p.pc iviirm, 

Q R^diaiort. □ CXjnvcciors. l^ateboard rjThatmn. M.ike and rnodf-i 

Radtant pa.-.el Q Hiwr; Q wall; Q ceiling Panel cod. mnim^t 


□ Circ*il.it ir. Q Return pump. Make and model \ capar:iv ijjKn 

Boiler m.^ke and ni.xlel Outpu: Bnih.i T.r\ rating I):i:h. 


Addtiii^nai iiifprination ■ . 

Warm air. Q tlr.ivi:y. □ Korted "I ^i>c of ly^tem . 


Du.M ni.ncrul: %»i;»}»I> . frturn Iniulation . ihirkneti Q OutMdr atr intake. 

Furnace; mak? antl nnniel ^ , , . Injiut Btuh ; oufput „ titnK 


Addiiioful inTorm.ttion' 


□ Sp.u'e hratrr. n furnace; CI l t-««e»'. Input Btuh , output . . Biuh : rium»H*r iinttt , 

Make, nl.>^r| _^ Additional information: 

Coniroh make ar-l tvpet . 

AdditiorL^l ii<f )n,K'l.oa' , ^ , 


FoeJ. Q CJaiJ, [j oJ. ^ai. Q \it\ f)ei ivi, Q e^eciric. □ oiNer , - Jtorage f«ii»uciiy. 

Additional inf.»nnjni«: 


Firing et4u»;»ni«-M fumivlud se;».ir*irl> . [.J (.Iji burner, ronv-mon t\,<. Q ?>tokrr: hnpj^'r feed Lj. bin Teed Q 
OA burnir. Q prruure j'.omi/ir.i?. Cli *Jpofi/mg ■ 


Make and mrxJrl O>ntrol 

Additional mfonna.ion: - 


Electric heating i>strn); type ^- _ , Input . ysni.i, fl) volt*; outp^'t . 

Additional infonnation: , ^. 


Ventilatmg equipment: aii>c I o, make ami \i\\x\r\ ; cjpamy tfm. 

kitchen r*hau«t fan makr and mmlrl ^ 

Other heating, vent«lating or cootini{ eqMn'incni 


24. EUCTRiC WIRING: 

Ser>Ke □ overhead. □ umler^fountl I'anel. Q fute liov. Q cm ii t-breakrr . make AM P't No. circuit i . 

Wiling. lD e»:ndiiit. Q atnuirei! caMe. [^j r..»nm< mIik f.ibU'. [J] kootj .ind tub''. □ <iihrr . 

Siieei.tl ouilei. Tj r.in<r. □ **.>ter hrarrr . -Jl <M>».-r . . ^ 


□ lV«>t}*-H □ Ch.'iir* l'ulS ».utl-ii» i-.i'ioi.'* . Ad'Mi.nul ii fii: uijl..»n: 


25. UCHTING FIXTUrES; 

Total iHiin!ic r of ti**uie« Toi.il a!>u%%An(-r foi lulu e«. i.}«i«al iatiatUtiuii, I , 

Nont)}u><l ujtt.ill.ii'un 1 . . . .. i. . 

Addi(i"n.il infiif '»a:ii»n . ^ _ . 


DESCRIPTION OF MAICRIALS 


26. ;Niv .A 

I ■ . • 

.. . 

n.*..f . .. 


DCSCRiPTION OF MATfk'IALS 


Sr^CiAl COu*;." .V.."N''^- "•• '-.-ic-' c- -r-ir*, r-.: r'.*/ nr,^ c. <r;n( 'v frr-'f.''} o.i.'y TTOif oncf orn,'. jores whkh ore ocrofjf- 

o: '<? • f I:-. : ..-^ ... •• -i' f .- • '% : : .n^ ',,.-;«» ,f,- -n; ..-v o«fo:''i:.^f-c/ cujfom, ore by 


rv> rot J^ov»n '-.''.i-w/iprv, or to pfovino 


TE>.^AC£SV 


CARAGCS: 


WAl^CS AND Of(iVnVAY5: 

lJri» w.jiN _ . . . fA>fri.\\^ ^ ^. tfii- k.irsi . _ . . ". *iif l.if iiiu; fn.drnal . . thicLfvrU ' 

i out .y.. vM,li-. .... f.\:rn.-»i . . i ili.ckri"*! . '* Srr*Kr walk . . nuCrial ; thlrknrii 

S.r^'t I . ; irra'll '; riir»»_. *' Chrrk , 

I */''•'/» a'l ftf'f 'iii-V r^f^i r- r- . fi'Htr : f'\t,%'.» ifi(/u./'j '-i tiffui s'*^ i- liitfimi/ (tftJirr^ <ifa"ja^e tltuftutet, tetaintt^ t»-atl\. Jente, fmltn^t, 


UNDSCAP.NO, PLANTIMG. AND RMSM C;?AO NO: 

■' If. -. '"^ f» .iM .» I 3 .7' J'*'^*^ - l>rKinil nuin hutldini^ 

;.jv%t.» irrdfi, '•"'C..'.' ^ ^ tru . l»<lr yarril ; Q rr*r yard . 

Plant. ng. At ^t^^i *h..»*M >>^ iftjMinjjt. ^ , at 

^ Shade ir -r\. «{i f .ilt>..)u, '• ral ,tf{ Kvi'r^rrrn Urrx ' fo ', B &. A. 

Low r>i\vrri;i< lir»n. dr« i>l t»> Evrt^rrrn «)fni)M. . * 10 '. B & B. 

l!.<h j;r>'s*in< .Irci'Ui'fi. ' in * X'lnri, V->far 

, MfOium ^invMO^ %hriihl. {l<-n.tiauii. ' |t> ' , ., 

l»w jjffi^^tp. %>.r»i»»\. ..:u,-.»t%, ' m ' . , . _ , 

Ior.NT<r<CAruiN — Ir t r«h,>iii {yf hJcniifirj hv the j»<n^ i<tf ni ihc b uiurr, or ijton«>r. *ntl/»n \\\r ;i(u{KisfO niori^a^or if xivt laii<r u 
known at (he iimc of a;<^«'i<.aiton. 
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Building Construction 
Test for Unit 2:0:0 Blueprr.nt Reading and Planning 


Name Date Score 


True False 

Directions : Some of the following statements are tru and some are false. 
If the statement is true, circle the "T" at the left of the number. If 
the statement is false, circle the "F" at the left of the ni;imber. 

T F 1. A detail drawing can be illustrated in plajig elevation, 2:h:0 
or section view. 

T F 2. A detail drawing can be illustrated in a section view only. 2:^+:0 

T F 3» It is not necessary to have a set of specifications or 2:5:0 
description of materials to accompany house plans* 

T F h. One reason specifications are written is because drawings 2:5:0 
become quite complex with a great anount of pertinent 
data which must be included. 

T F 5. It is better to finish the complete set of plans for 2:5:0 
a building and then write the necessary specifications. 

T F 6. The contractor is usually the person who prepares and 2:5:0 
writes the specifications. 


Multiple Choice 


\ 


Directions: Each of the questions or incomplete statements listed below is 
followed by several words, phrases, or a series of numbers. From these you 
are to choose the one which answers the question or completes the statement 
correctly. Place the letter of that word or phrase (A, B, C, D, or E) in the 
numbered blank space at the left of the item. 

7. To find the size and shape of footings for a new building, 2:1:0 

the carpenter can i*efer to: 

(a) the plot plan (c) the specifications 

(b) schedules (d) the foundation plan 

8. One of the following scales is not found on an architect's 2:3:0 

scale : 

(a) 3 - I'-O'' 

(b) 3/l6"=l'-0" 

(c) 3/U"=l'0" 

(d) 2^=1' -0" 
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•■lueprint Reading and Planning 


Plans drawn -co the scale l/U"^ 1^-0" are drawn to: 2:3:0 

(a^ ins scale (c) I/18 scale 

(b) 1/21+ scale (d) l/l2 scale 

10. A recoimended n;ethod of finding; an unknown dimension on a 2:3:0 

workin-T. drawing is to: 

(a) scale th';^ undin-ensioned part V7ith a good quality 

ar eh i l ec 'o * s s - ^ ale 
{'0) scale tVie und'iinens'] oned part vitli any accurately 

•divided ruly 

(•:•) calculate the unknown dimension froia related given 
d Imensions 

(d^' ostLT.ate the dimension in the course of the layout 

, ... r. • ii: false. Specifications do the followinf^: 2:5:0 

y-i ■ '..nclude estimating cost (c) specJfy the materials to be used 

(b''- explain Lhe drawings (d) describe work manship and 

extent of work. 

building specifications protect: 2:5:0 

(a) the prospective home owner and the builder 

(b) z\\e carpenter and the architect 

(c) the carpenter and the prospective home owner 

(d) the architect and the builder 

1". Contour lines are associated with which of the following: 2:6:0 

(a'i foundation plan (c) floor plan 

(V^- plot plan (d) elevation views 

1)-. ^^pecif ications will cover all but one of the following items: 2:7:0 

(a) scop 3 o? tiie work to be done (c) material grades 

(b) plumbing fixture dimensions (d) methods of application 

ijj. In accordance with the Minimum Property Standards (FITA V 2:7:0 

?Co. ^-00), a chimney should normally extend for what minirnm 
distance above the highest portion of the building that is^^ 
located within 10 feet of the chvmney: ^ 

(a) I'O" (c) 2'0" 

(b) 1^ rv (d) 3' 6" 

lt^, i-'olloving r-he classification system employed in the Uniform 2:7:0 
Bui Iding Code , the type of construction providing the highest 
degree of public safety and resistance to firs is: 

(a) Type I (c) Type A 

(b) Type V (d) Type D 

17. The local building code adopted by a city or county must 2:7:0 

conform with, or can be more rigid than: 

(a) state minimum standard:: 

(b) all sections of the Ir^iSorrri Building Code 

(c) 'TKk minimum Property ^ oaiidards 

(d) Staters Construcuion Safety Orders 

O -1,2- 
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Blueprint Reading and Planning 


18. FHA MinimuiP Property Standards ; 

(a) applies to all construction not covered by local codec 

(b) are not subject to variance 

' (c) control the construction of dwellings having no more 
than two dwelling units 
(d) govern in FHA construction except where a local or state 
standard is higher. 

19. Building codes are established and maintained to: 


2:7:0 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


protect the interests of the suppliers of building materials 
provide standards of construction which will be beneficial 
to the general welfare of the community as well as to the 
individual 

preclude litigation between the homeowner and contractor 
at some later date. 


SYMBOLS 


2:1:0 


Match the following names of material symbols with the pictures on Figure 3. 
Write the name on the line below the corresponding symbol. 


a. Loose fill insulation 1 

b. Stucco m 

c. Finish lumber n 

d. Concrete block o 

e. Gypsum tile p 

f. Sand q 

g. Concrete r 

h. Glass and transparent material s 

i . Earth t 
j . Frame u 
k. Plaster v^ith metal lath v 


Batt insulation 
Brick 

Concrete with footing 

Rough lumber 

Couble hung window 

Coarse and uncoarse rubble 

Rock 

Brick veneer 

Face brick on common brick 

Plaster 

Exterior door 


uTIIT 2:1:0 Symbols Test 


: }< • 


.A .._J L. 


■,1 r 


I 


J L- . 


"1 


t 


1 - 


r "* 



':!: i 


(T" "'^ 


I ; 1 ! 


i.; . VAX iJJ.iJ 


Figure 3. Materials Symbols 
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SYMBOLS USED FOR WINDOWS AND DOORS 
ON ELEVATION DRAWING 



W l N DOW 


IN FftAMg Wall 


SYMBOL 



IN MA'SONRV WALL 


WINDOW 


SYMBOL 



ST SILL 


. WINDOW 

m WALL 



(METALS 
IN BRICK WALL 


MULL ION 



SYMBOL 


SYMBOL 



Wl NDOW 

IN FRAMF WALL 


-APEX OF 
TRIANGLE 
DENOTES 
SIDE OF 
WINDOW 
WITH HINGES 


SYMBOL 



WINDOW 
IN FRAME WALL 


SYMBOL 



SYMBOL 


IRREGULAR LINES 
ARE COMMONLY 
USEDTODISTIN- = = 
GUtSH A FLUSH 
DOOR FROM A 
PANEL DOOR = 



IN WOOD WALL 


t KI RMCK 


DOOR 
''■^WSlL 


IN fIiAM^^^Il 


WINDOW AND DOOR SYMBOLS 
Many lines are omitted when symbols are drawn. Wood 
windows have wider sash parts than metal windows. 
Windows in frame walls have wood trim. Windows in 
masonry walls have a narrow brick mold. The side which 
'he hinges on swinging windows is indicated by the 

ERIC 


apex (or point) of a dashed triangle. (Note the swing 
symbol for a casement window.) A stationary window 
with no provision for opening is called a "fixed sash win- 
dow." Locks and hinges on doors are not generally shown. 
It is necessary to refer to the floor plan to see the swing of 
the doors. 
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24 Building Trades Blueprint Reading 


Seif-Check Quiz No. 3-B 

(Based on Figs. 3-3 and 3-4) 

COMPLETION TEST: SkcK h the approxiniaic shape ol the FRONT and RIGHT SIDE ELEVATIONS 
in the space provided, Ausu'crs (ire <riTrti iu tlir appendix. 



FOLDED 

PLATE 

ROOF 


■J2nIT 2:2:0 Abbreviations Test 


Plan Abbreviations Test 

In the space provided fill in the full word 

for the abbreviated word without reterrino U) a. list. 
Example: RSMT STAIRWAY BA-SENfKNT 


1. ALSASH 1. 26. RI;K NICHE 26. 

2. 16" C TO C 2. 27. i/^" BRG PL 27. 

X OAK FIX FL 3. 28. F S DET 28. 

4. FIBER GL.AS.S IN.S 4. 20. REC; F.\CE 29. 

REC RAD 5. 30. 3 WAY S\V 30. 

6. WALL HU\(r W C 6. CIX BL PAR i ITION 31. 

7. DRAIN TO C: B 7. 82. D A DOOR 32. 

8. C: W .SUPPLY 8 33. 14 R UP 33. 

9. SERVICE RACEWAY .34. CHIMNEY COD .34. 
'I'^-> E P 9. :{5. DSC; IN SIDE 

10. 3'-6" M O FOR LIGHTS 35. 

1- KAME 10. _ .36. GI FLASHINC; 36. 

5 1. SH Jl- RD IN CLOSET 11. 37. lAV FAUCETS 37. 

12. UNEXC UNDER 88. PL ARCH 38. 

^P^]^^^ 39. R FILE IN EN FRY 39. 

13. 4" GEM FL 13. _ ^„ ^^^y ^j.j^ FRONT 

14. CONG B WALL 14. DOOR 40. 

15. EXC FOR FOOTING 15. 4i. C: A RF l URN 41. 

16. P S LIC;HT 16. 12. H B I' 6" FROM 

17. WINDOW W'lTH SSG 17. C;RADE 42. 

18. EQUAL FROM C'FR 18. 43. 2x4 pi. 43. 

19. i/i" BITUMINOUS 41. W F (;IR1)ER 44. 
I"->^P J'l' l'^' 45. SLOPE FO DR 45. 

20. RECESSED MC 20. 4,i. cabINF. F HDW 46. 

21.SP rOSEWER 21. 47. LINO FLOOR 47. 

22. 4 X 10 BM 22. 48. FINISHED P O 48. 

23. CER 'FILE WALL 23. 49. r ^ (; SIDINC; 49. 

24. INT ERIM 24. ^ .50. W S WINDOWS 50. 

25. OBSC GL IN DOOR 25. 


Elevation Abbreviations Test 


COMPLETION TESTS In the space provided 

fill in the word lor the ubbrcx ijicd word. Only fill in the abbreviated word or words. 


Example: ASPH >iii\(ri.KS ASPHAl.r 


I. 


6. 

7. 

(i 


2:1 

'26 


CiOMMON BKK 

m.m. i.ixK 

(J (:(.»!. I M.N 
M CAP 

c;ia; Link 
coxcrk i k col 

C< ;NC W.M.K 

C()i» DOWN si'oirr 

COR (;!•■ S ifl) 

Lir ti" 1)1 A lAN^ 

Aj'i'ROXlMA l K DIM 

SASli DO. 

.-.ASH yi ■ L'l DIV 

11: I.K.il l DHW 

i i RlsKk.S r;N 

COl'i'i R D.S 

RKi KR ro .SKC: TION 
DRC 

FRON 1 I.I. 
K.N 1' DKIAII. 
K\ r FINISH 
i l.N. KI.OOR 
CHIMNKN' FI, 
CONC FI, 

•yj. F F 

(;i (ill 1 FKR 

lu.ocK 

4'-0" ABOVE (;R 


I. 

T). 
6. 
7. 
8. 

iO. 
1 i. 
12. 

• o 

i ,). 
14. 
i ,'). 
16. 


17. 

iS. _ 
i !>. ...... 

20. 

2i. 

22. 
2;^. 

24. 


25. .„ 

26. 

27. 


28. 3'-0" ABOVE SILL HT 28. 

29. H PT OF LOT 29. 
.m 17 IN. 30. 
:?F LG OF OPKNING 31. 

32. 6 L I WINDOWS 32. 

33. BLDG L 33. 
M. PIPE 37" LCi 34. 
3.5. LP OF LO r 35. 

36. MKF THRESHOLD 36. 

37. WOODMLDG 37. 

38. HORIZONTAL 

MULL 38. 

39. S FACK 36" OD 39. 
4(1. 3'-(l" X f/.8" PNL DR 40. 

41. PL (iL STORE 
FRONT 41. 

42. MEASURE FROM PL 

H I LINE 42. 

43. ARCH HEAD 

3'-0"R 43. 

44. ASPHAL r RE(; 44. 

45. RGH FROWELLED 

c:ement 45. 

46. SC 1/4" = I'-O" 46. 

47. INSULATED 

SH'FHG 47. 

48. Yi" PLYWOOD SH 48. 

49. SHLP SIDINC; 49. 

50. REFER TO SPEC 50. 


Scaling and Dimensioning Practices 65 


divided ir.io twelve jnins. each re])re.seiuing 
one inch. Fig. fi-1 shou's liow tlic stale is usvd 
io read the dimension of (he u ichh of ()])enin^ 
Fidl feet are measured on the leli of the 
line marked *'0** and the inche.s are mea.siired 
on the right side of the line. 



Fig. 6-4 

To scale the distance from A to B, place the scale so that 
the largest possible number of feet on the scale «s ot Point 
A (6 in this case). There are 12 subdivisions on the scale 
to the right of 0; each one represents one inch. There are 
6 subdivisions between 0 and Point B. The opening, there- 
fore, is 6'-6". 


W'lien a draiving i.s made at a stale of Vi" "~ 
ro" the stale marked is used. Fig. (i-.S. 
Whole feel are read lo the right of the line 
marked "O" and pans of a fool are read to 
the left of the line. *i1ie spaee rej)reseniing 
l)arls of a fool is divided into only six parts 
bet ause, U i* were dividetl into twelve parts, 
the sj>a( es woultl be so small that they would 
i>e diHit nil it> tlisiinguish. Eat h tnie of the six 
parts rejire.scnls 2 Indies it) scale. 

Fig, 6-5 shtws four examples of how dis- 
tances are measuretl to scale using four dif- 
ferent stales. I he distances frt)m .\ to B are 
to be tieiermined in each case. 'Fhe space 
used for measuring [)arts t)f a foot is divided 
intt) twelve parts on btuh the Yx" .scale and 
the 'Sh" scale, F^ch space rej)resents one inch. 
The Y/' ^h^' Vi" scale are different 

in lliai the s})aie is tUvitled into 12 parts biu 
each tnie is again iliviileil in half. The small- 
est unit then represents one-half inch. Thus it 
is pt)ssible to measme spaces representing 
ini lies and also half inches. 



2'- 6^' 



M 


fl'i'i 

0 

1 
1 

10 

1 J 

2 X 



2 SCALE 5" ■ 1 " 0 



I" SCALE l".r-0" 
4 4 



I" SCALE 


Fig. 6-5 
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The scale is placed so that full feet are measured on one 
side of the line marked "0'' and inches on the other side 
f the line. 


Notice that the y^" scale and V/' scale provide divisions 
in feet and inches. The V2" scale and V/' scale provide 
divisions in feet, inches, and half inches. 
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Unit 2:3:0 Dimensioning and Scaling Test 


Test Using ar. Architect's Scale 


Isinii .III hiici t*'* si.ilf, nuMMiii* lt)llu\vini; line liMi^ths usin^ ihc s(;ik* ^ivfii ;il the Icil. Insrn \hc 
\\u\\vusious ill ilu* .^piuc jMON'idccI. .Vo/<' however thai nx) nieasnictl or Ncalcd (liinoiisioiis on a prim can 
he oiilv approxiniau*. Paper sliriiikam*. lausetl i)y the varying moisture (onieni ol i!ie paper, can result 
in a line nie.isurenieiu thai In oil as inu( h as two in< hes at 3;|" I'-O". This it wliy it is a poor 
j>r.uiiic io sutlc a (irawiug. Alwaxs use the stated dimensions. 

iisii-) . I 

14" = ro" B 


2. 


I'-o' 


I'-O' 


I," =^ !'0' 


•1. W = I'-o" 


(1. i-^.' 


" - - 1 » n" 


1" I'-O' 


S. I'/." = I'-O" 


ERJC y - 1 ' 0' 


I'a 


14 i'e ' 10 


7'6 


( ) 


( ) 


II 


1 )" 



28 


Z6 


i 


i4 


(_ _ ) 


10 


( 


20 


18 


1 I 


jy j'i'i'i'|T|i'iMT>'i'*'r''r''^'j'ri'ri'i 


I) 


^^^jii<iiiiiiii|iiiiii|iii^iiii,iiiiii^iiii'i'|ii'j 
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Scaling and Dmensioning Practices 


Using Folding Rule to Draw to Scole and 
to Read Dimensions. A folding rule or any 
ruler divided into inches and Vib's of an inch 
may be used to make drawings and to read 
drawings at 14" == T-O" scale. It must be 
stressed however that the results will not be 
perfectly accurate because the small divisions 
shown on the architect's scale aie not avail- 
able. Also, blueprints should be measured 
otdy as a last resort after every other means of 
obtaining the required dimension has been 
exhausted. 

Occasionaliy a craftsman finds it necessary 
to make a sketch on the job to scale. This 
may be done in order to work out a problem, 
or to transmit information back to his shop 
or to the architect. The ability to use a fold- 
ing rule as a device to make meaningful 
sketches will prove to be valuable. 



Ftg. 6-6 

A blueprint drr o at the scale of = T-0" may be 
scaled using a folding rule. In measuring the distance from 
A to 8, the end of the rule is placed on line A. The num» 
ber of full 14" spaces is counted. There are six, each rep- 
resenting T-O". Two !/i6" spaces finish out the distance 
to point B. Each one represents 3 inches. Thus the dimen- 
sion equals 6'*6". 


Each Y4 inch space on the folding rule is 
considered to be I foot on the sketch or blue- 
print. Each ^^^ inch space on the folding rule 
is considered to be S inches. Thus a distance 
of I"* in" would represent 4'-9" at the scale of 
V\" ~ i'-O". It is necessary to count the num- 
ber of 14 "^^h spaces to find the number of 
feet and add the number of y\i\" spaces giving 
each one the value of 3 inches. Fig. 6-6 gives 


an example of how a folding rule may be used 
to measure using the scale 14" == T-O". 
Measuring Blueprints to Obtain Dimensions. 

Even though it is possible to measure blue- 
prints with an architect's scale or folding 
rule to obtain missing dimensions, this piac- 
tice should be used only if every other means 
has been used first. Plueprints are reproduc- 
tions of original drawings and in the repro- 
duction process a slight amount of shrinkage 
may occur. With the new diazzo processes, 
this is negligible. Howeyer, a problem may 
develop in that the part of the drawing to be 
measured may not be drawn to scale. Ar- 
chitects do everything they can to draw the 
plans exactly to scale. Occasionally last min- 
ute changes are made which would mean 
completely redrawing the plans in order to 
have them exactly to scale. If the work must 
go ahead without taking this additional time, 
only the dimensions may be changed rather 
than doing all of the drafting work over 
again. When one dimension is changed usu- 
ally it affects one or more other dimensions. 

All the necessary dimensions are generally 
included on the blueprints. Sometimes it 
takes study to find them. They may be some- 
where else on the same view or on one of the 
other blueprints in the set. Occasionally it is 
necessary to do a little arithmetic to find the 
information. 

The over-all length of the house would 
only be shown on one of the sides. Heights 
of similar windows above the floor would 
be shown once on an elevation view. A series 
of dimensions locating partitions may be 
shown on one line across a floor plan. If parti- 
tions continue across the building from wall 
to wall, it is unnecessary to show the same 
dimensions in other rooms. 

It may be necessary to look at several blue- 
prints in order to find a desired dimension. A 
sectional view through an exterior wall, for 
example, may show dimensions which are re- 
(juired when working on the exterior of the 
house and which might otherwise appear on 
elevation views. 
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Test Using a Folding Rule or steel Tape 


rMn»4 ,» lo.iiinii «* lulfi ilixiilrti imo i Ihjhs. incisuK* ihc tiist.iiuc hoiwccn points. Iii?*cn the 

i4)i|.tm.xia>aH* iliiiR'tisions in (lu- Np.ur pioMilcii. Rcnit Miix'i (hat papci slninka^c will musv line Icuglhs 


TO \A)\. SCAI.i-. 


1 . 

o 


■t. 

li. 


.0. 


Calculating arvd Checking Missing Dimensions Test 


( ..ik iilafc the niissint; (hfiicnsions iht-n n{ ale rhcni usirij; a loldiiij; rule or ruler divided into I6ths. 
nisvii the ^o^rc(t (iiineusiotis in ihe Nj)a(0 providoti. SCiAI.K: i/j" i'-O". 


^ EQUAL 

EQUAL 








1 





fe'W 
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UNIT 2:l+:0 Details Test 


NOTE: 

Each view on Test Drawing - has been given a letter A to I to identify it. 

COMPLETION TEST; Key words and numbers have been omiued in each of the following statements. 


Fill in the spaces so that they make complete and correct sentences. 

DETAILS A AND B For Scoring 

1. The fireplace hearth is above the finished floor levcL 1. 

2. The fireplace opening is high. 2. 

3. The fireplace hearth is supported by a slab of . 

4. The chimney is made of and the mantel of . 4. 

5. Firebrick is used at the and on the of the 

fireplace. 5. 

DETAIL C 

6. The lavritory has a ceramic tile wainscot high. 6. 

DETAIL D 

7. The dropped ceiling over the tub is called a ceiling. 7. 

8. The end of the tub enclosure has a wall finish. 8. 

9. Other parts of ihe bathroom walls have a wainscot 

with above. 9. 

DETAIL E 

10. The number of cabinet doors shown in elevation is . 10. 

1 1. The number of drawers shown in elevation is . 1 1 . 

12. Ventilation is provided by and . 12. 

DETAIL F 

1 3. The counter is above the floor. 1 3. 

14. The soffit above the cabinet is above the floor. 14. 

15. Part of an upper cabinet is sacrificed because of the . 15. 

O (Cont) 


1(). i'he blank space at the right is beeausc of the . 16 

DF.I AIL H 

i7. The casing is a trim ineniber used around and 

17 

i S. The cornice mold is used on living room walls at the . 18 

19. typical trim details such as in Detail H are usually shown 

si/e. 19 

DKI AIL I 

L'O. The trussed rafter is used in the building to support the 

roof. 20 

21. The main wood members used are x , x 

and X . 21 

22. The bottom chord is spliced with an overlap of . 22 

2.1. The slope of the truss is inches in 12 inches. 23 

21. 7^he plyw(x>d soffit is over the . 24 

25. l^he width of the metal lath and plaster ceiling is to the 

inside face of the studs. (Use 3%" for width of 2 x 4.) 25 


SCORE: 


UNZT rjihiG Details Tesz 
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UNIT 3:0:0 Safety 


PURPOSE: 

After completion of this unit, the student will demonstrate proper 
safety practices for himself and to those he works with by performing 
them on the job and/or in the school shop. 
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completion of this uirit., the student will demonstrate proper 
ty pj'actlces for himself and to those he workds "by performing 
on r.l.e'Job, and/or in the school shop. 


() Personal 

0 Safety to Others 

n Construction F.afety Practices 

0 liand Tools 

0 Power Machines 

0 I'^irst Aid 


Oi^JECTIVT':: 

0 Personal 

3:1:1 Trie Industrial Commission of Utah publishes a 

handbook, "General Safety Orders", State CapitoQ 
Building, Salt Lake City, UT, that should be made 
available to the student. 

Huch items as a tie, loose or torn clothing^ shoes, 
rings, or watches, gloves, etc., are all items that 
arc hazardous in and around building construction. 
Further references are easily available in texts on 
building conctruction. 

5:1:3 Several recommended kinds of safety equipment are: 

hard hats, safety glasses, safety shoes, resperators, 
and sa-?ety shields. These are items the student 
r^rhould know about. 

3:1:^ Most texts such as Durbalin's "Fundainentals of Carpentry" 
Volume 1, are good sources for safety practices, 
oafety points on lifting that should be stressed are: 
wear approved safety shoes, stand close wit?i feet 
slightly spread, bend knees, grasp firmly, lift 
by straightening legs, keep body verticle, do not 
turn the body, have help on heavy items. 


UNIT 3:0:0 


Safety 


3:2:0 Safety to Others 

3:2:1 In the prevention of accidents, good housekeeping 
is an important factor. Some of the points that 
should be stressed are: well defined walkways 
must be provided on construction jobs and/or in 
the shop, and be kept free of any hazard that 
might cause one to trip. Rubbish and scrap 
material must be disposed of or cleared from the 
sight daily. Scrap receptacles must be placed in 
convenient locations. Extension cords, electric 
cable, air lines, etc., must be kept clear of the 
working area and walkways. Materials must be piled 
neatly. Nails must be bent over or removed from 
lumber. Oily rags, waste paper and other fltuiimable 
materials must be kept in tightly closed metal 
containers. Remove snow and slush before it forms 
ice, and spread sand over slippery areas. 

3:2:2 Although state and local codes, rules, axid 

reulations vary in their requirements, they, in 
general, agree that: where hard compact material 
is encountered, all ti-enches over eight feet in 
length and five feet or more in depth shall be braced 
at intervals not exceeding eight feet with two-inch 
minimum thickness plank stringers placed vertically 
against the trench wall opposite each other and 
braced with timbers or screw jacks. When loose or 
slipping material is encountered, all trenches four 
feet or more in depth shall have their sides secured 
by the use of sheet piling and suitable bracing or 
the sides of the trench must be sloped to the angle 
of repose of the material being excavated. 

All plank stringers and wooden sheet piling shall not 
be less than two inches in thickness for trenches up 
to seven feet in depth and not less thetn three inches 
for trenches over seven feet deep. Sheet piling, 
shoring, and adequate bracing shall be provided for 
the face of any excavation where the ground is 
cracked or caving is likely to occur. Shores or 
braces for sheet piling shall not be cut to a bevel 
but shall be held by wedges and the wedges shall be 
nailed. Shores or braces bearing against the 
earth shall he.ve a footing of sufficient area to keep 
within the allowable soil pressure. If necessary, 
"dead men" shall be buried tcr resist the thrust of the 
braces • No worker shall work in a trench without 
wearing a hard hat. Ere^' '/.on of bracing shall be 
carried along simultaneousay with the excavation. 
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UIOT 3:0:0 


Safety 


Inspection of all bracing and excavation areas 
shall be made daily, and any weaknesses observed 
shall be remedied immediately. Ladders or ramps 
sliall be provided for safe access or egress at 
intervals not greater than fifty feet. 

3:2:3 Scaffolding and staging have been the causes of 
many minor and serious accidents due to faulty 
construction, or dur to inexperience on the part 
of the designer or the man constructing them. For 
safety's saJce, every man using scaffolding, whether 
he has a part in constructing them or not, should 
know the following safety rules and regulations 
which govern its construction. 

type of scaffold should be so constructed 
that it wiU. carry at least four times the load 
for which it is intended. 

All timbers should be carefully selected - dry 
straight grained, free '^f knots and other defects. 

Nails in scaff olr'.o-, double headed or otherwise, 
must be driven home; and a minimum of four nails 
at each joint. The size of the nail used will 
depend on thickness of stock, i.e. 8d nails for 
one inch stock and l6d for two inch stock, etc. 

If work is being done over the scaffold, overhead 
protection must be provided. 

All planks must have end bearing on scaffold ledgers 
or supports with adequate supports throughout their 
lengths to ensure minimum safety factor rat-io of 
four to one. 

All structural members must be inspected daily 
before work is started. No weakened or damaged 
scaffold should be used. 

Makeshift scaffolds using unstable objects for 
supports (such as barrels, boxes, piles of brick) 
should never be used. 

VJhere safety rules and regulations have been made 
by the State Safety Commission in regard to scaffolds, 
they should be followed since they have been made for 
your protection and the protection of others. 


3*2:k ' References that might be made available for student 
use are: Safety and Health Regulations for 
Construction Federal Register, Volume 36, number 75? 
Part II, Washington, D.C.; General safety orders 
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covering Utali Industries, Industrial Conmilssion 
of Utah, State Capitol Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Carpentry Safety, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 101 Constitution 
Avenue, N«W., Washington, D.C. 20001; and most 
textbooks on building construction contain scaffolding 
information. 


3:2:5 Class "A" fire - wood, debris, rubbish, etc. - 
extinguished by application of water, foam., or 
soda-acid. 

Class "B" fire - electrical equipment - extinguish 
by using dry chemic€uL, carbon dioxide or vaporizing 
liquid. 

Some references are: FedercuL Register, Vol. 36, 
No. 75 5 Washington, D.C. page -7352; Cabinet and 
Millwork by Feirer, page 62. 

3:2:6 The daJiger of fires can be minimized if preventive 
measures such as the foLLowing are taken: 

Never pemit rubbish or combustable materials to 
accumulate on the job. 

Keep volatile materials stored away from immediate 
job site. 

Don't smoke near volatile materials. 

Keep all containers of flammable liquids tightly 
plugged or capped. 

Take proper precautions to assure protection from 
fire when using a stove or salamander. 

Use non-combustible screens around all cutting and 
welding operations. 

Ground all electrical equipment. 

Eliminate or repair all defective electrical 
equipment and wiring. 


3:2:7 Often in a shop or on the job, the improper handling 
of materials creates a hazard to individuals working 
in the area. When moving large objects, heavy 
objects, long objects, or bulky objects, help should 
be used to avoid endangering anyone else in the area. 
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3:2:8 Safety is closely related to good housekeeping and 
storage of materials- Building materials and 
supplies should be placed in carefully laid piles, 
positioned to allow adequate ailes and walkways • 
Piles of framing lumber and sheathing should be 
laid on level skids raised at least 6 inches above 
the ground. All pieces should be well supported 
and lying straight. Lumber piles should be 
stripped to avoid lumber falling and injuring 
anyone. It should not be stacked too high, and 
should be covered with a water tight cover. 


3:3:1 Some of the points that might be covered ar^: 

r^xcavations; all obstacles such as trees, boulders, 
etc., which might become a hazard during excavation 
operations must be removed before excavation begins. 
Locate all underground utility installations such 
as sewer, gas, water, etc., which might be encountered. 
Never excavate below the level of the base footing 
of any foundation unless precautions have been token 
to ensure protection for all workmen. 

Never undercut an earth bank until adequate shoring 
has been placed. Always inspect excavations after 
rains — add additional shoring if needed. 

Maiiy serious accidents are caused in the unsafe 
operation of construction and overhead equipment. 
Statistics show that 75"'80 percent of injuries 
that occur around power equipment is due to pure 
carelessness. Familiarity or long acquaintance 
with construction equipment breeds indifference 
to the dangers involved. Most injuries and serious 
accidents could be avoided or eliminated if all 
workers would follow the following simple rules: 

Nwer permit the operation of construction 
equipment without some means of signaling or 
warning nearby workers of the operator's intention 

Never operate or permit operation of a defective 
piece of equipment. 

Do not permit unauthorized personnel to ride 
moving equipment. 

Never work or walk under skips, buckets, etc. 

Never stand in or onto a confined area when 
loads are being raised or lowered. 


Never ride on a load or in a sling. 
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Never grab or hold onto a cable or rope as it is 
being pulled through a set of sheaves. 

Never leave a piece of equipment if the engine 
is running. 

Never use or pemit to be used equipment for any 
purpose other thaJi that for which it was designed. 

Never attempt to lubricate, cleaJi, repair, or 
refuel aJiy piece of equipment while it is in 
motion. 

Always keep in place all guards over moving parts 
of equipment. 

Never remove guards except for repairs or adjust- 
ments, aJid then only after power is off. 

Never operate craJies near power lines without 
proper axid adequate supervision. 

Never overload construction equipment. 

Always insist on proper maintenance. 

When using cranes: 

Never overload. 

Do not operate on uneven ground. 

Do not permit boom, to contact high tension wires. 

Keep job within safe boom radius. 

Keep job within capacity of crane. 

Watch out for breading cables. 

Watch out for dropping or slipping of materials. 

Never walk under a lift. 

Never walk in line of crane travel. 

V/atch out for swinging boom. 

Always stay clear of operating crajie. 

Never permit crane to block exit. 

While it IS the responsibility of management to 
provide barricades, the carpenter has the responsi- 
bility of building them, and should have a thorough 


Safety 


understanding of safei:y requirements, which in 
general are: 

Approved i^aard rails or board fences shall be 
providt^d for all public wali\ways boardering on 
Uie ,iob site. 

Ail obstructions on a sidewal>. shall be protected 
by an approved type of guardrail. 

Ample side barricades and overhead protection 
shall be provided when there is danger of injury 
from falling materiaXs. 

All openings or excavations that create a safety 
hazard sheill be guarded with approved guardrails. 


0 Pland Tools 


3:^:1? 3:^:2, and 3:^:3 should be covered at the discretion 
of the instructor^ and references used from 
available texts in the shop. 

Power Machines 

3:5:1 and 3:5:2 should be covered at the discretion of the 
Instructor, and references used from available 
texts in the shop. 

First Aid 

3:6:1 and 3:6:2 The instructor should invite a local fire 
department repre??nntative, doctor or red cross 
representative to come into the class and give 
first aid instruction. 


Building Construction 
Test for Unit 3:0:0 Safety 


Name Date Score 


Multiple Choice 

Directions ; Each of the questions or incomplete statements listed below 
is followed by several words, phrases, 7r a series of numbers. From these 
you are to choose the one which answer the question or conpletes the 
statement correctly. Place the letter of that word or phrase in the 
numbered blank space at the left of the item. 

1. It i-^ a basic safety principle that accidents can be: 

(a) reduced (c) prevented 

(b) predicted (d) forestalled 

2. The crosscut handsaw most often used in finish carpentry 

work is the: 

(a) 8 point (c) 11+ point 

(b) 12 point (d) 10 and 11 point. 

3. The hazeird of protruding nails can best be reduced by: 3:1:0 

(a) wearing thick leather soled shoes 

(b) removal or bending nails over 

(c) wearing rubber-soled shoes 

(d) dismissing the carpenters who leave them in work areas. 

_____ h. When power tools are used, ties, rings and wrist watches 
should be removed: 

(a) to prevent their being damagt*d 

(b) as a safety measure 

(c) because they 'are inappropriate. 

5» The teeth of a handsaw must be bent to give them correct 

clearance. This bending of the teeth is called: 

(a) pitch (c) bevel 0 

(b) hook (d) set 


3:0:0 
3:'+:0 
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Upon comp^o: Ion or ^hio unit, ih;.- ;r^ud(Mii. v;].ll i-e ?ibl(.^ Lo uoe and 
J i ^ c r to rrip I. r; , m : la i t l: \; i l.* i . -. ^; t * *: .r . u • . > c 'il' Ld 1 : 1 on t . h J o t j j I o o . 


^ : 1:0 Hand Toolr> 


SU3UNIT : OBJrlCTIVE : 

•• : L :0 Hand Toolo 

The ease and ac^nu^aey vrioh wiiich a carponoor lays out hie 
v;orK depends upon hio cnlil and training;; In the use of layout 
and .T.oasuring looIs such ao rules, r.nnaren, levols, plurn-bobs, 
scriters, dividers, T levels and chalk lines. 

4:1:1 The standard categories of hand tools are measui'ing, 
testing, S3.wint^, boring, cutting, supporting or 
nulding, pounding, impelling, paring, shaving, 
abrading^ v;ronches , and raiscellaneous tools. 

^:1:2 Refcrronco texos for this oljjective are: Hand 
Wooaworklng Tools, McDonnol, D.ilniar Publishers, 
V/ood V/orking for Industry, Foirer, Bennett Publisher. 

^4:].., 3 An ex^irnplo of thi.s ^.y^jc of text is on page 68, 
Building Traues Blueprint Reading, ^4th edition, 
Sundberg, American Technical Society, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

h:Z.:k GlriCc tne success of -an individual in building 

const-rucoio;! do]jonds upon his ability to measure 
accurate iy trxC indent of this objective is to 
tiovolop r/nc st.u:icnu ' s exactness. 

^:1:> This object! /t..' is siral]„ar to ^4:1:^. 

1:1:-: TiiG Truiiiicj :LarraI'a»*ture furnishes excellent 

J.itA:ra^u^^J tin; steel sqivaro, and most texts on 
building cur.struc'.I.on provide good references on 


o 
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h:l:J - 4:1:15 "Steel Square," Sigman, Sigrnan Publishers, 

Korth Carolina, Hand Woodworking Tools," 

McDonnel, Delinar Publishers, Albany 5^ New York 
and Stanley Tool Company all provide good reference 
for the steel square. 

4:1:16 "Hand Woodworking Too.l^j," by McDonnell, Delmar 
Publishers New York, iii a good reference. 
Straight linec can be accomplished with a straight 
edge and pencil or knife, chalk line, layout string, 
marking gage, rough gaging with a bench rule or 
pencil and finger, and bui*..der"s transit level. 

4:1:17 The most common squares that are available are the 
try square, the try and miter square, combination 
square, and framing square. Also refer to Stanley 
Tool Catalogs 

4:l:l8 The protractor and sliding T bevel, the protractor 
on a combination square, the angle divider and 
steel square are three tools that can give a desired 
angle. 

ii:].:19 The tools listed in 4:l:l8 might be provided so the 
student can accomplish this objective. 

4:1:20 It is suggested that the student use his own initiative 
to do this objective. 

4:1:20 - 4:1:23 Should all be handled in a similar manner 

challenging the student to accomplish the objectives 
without any help. 

4;1:2'{ This object Lvo Is a "trick of the trade," and every 
carpentry ijtudent should know it. The novice will 
wrap the string around the nail, around another nail 
or object and back. This wastes time and is not 
necessary. The string should be pulled tight looped 
over the end of the finger and twisted several times. 
It is then placed over the nail and the loose end 
of the line pulled up cinching the string so it won't 
slip. 

k:l:2') A ;:>rriall, strong line of nylon makes the best chalk 
line. It should be stretched very tight, and when 
snapped pulled straight up. When working in a wind 
or over a long distance, the line should be held in 
the middle and smapped on ee-Jh side to insure a 
straight line. 
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t:l:25 The chalkline reel contains a strong, light cord and 


colored, powdered chalk. It is used to make a 
straight line between two separated points. To 
snap a straight line, pull the string out of the 
reel and hold it taut between two points. The 
cord is then pulled straight up from the center 
and released to allow it to spring back into place. 
When the string strikes tiie surface, it leaves a 
straight line of powdered chalk on the surface. 
The second figure shows you how to snap a chalkline. 


U:l:26 Dividing a board into equal parts (any number) is 

accomplished by laying a rule at an angle across the 
board making the length of the rule a multiple of 
the number of parts the board is to be divided into, 


for example: A 11 l/U" board divided into three 
equal parts would require that the rule be placed 
at the end and 12 inch mark. Then mark on the 
and 8" marks . 


U:l:27 A quick method to perform this objective is to drive 


a nail into the top of the post allowing 1" to 1,/' 
protruding out. Fasten the plumb bob line to the 
nail and permit it to hang. Measure the distance 
the line is from the post at the nail and then push 
the post in or out until the measure at the plumb bob 
is the same. Fasten the brace. 


k:l:28 This objective is intended to develop the student's 


proficiency in using the level along with a straight 
edge. Any wall, floor, or column in the shop can 
be used. This objective could also be used to teach 
the student to test whether a level is true or not, 
and how to true it up. 


r 



Chalkline Reel 


Snapping a Challdine 
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U:l:29 Most building construction texts provide a good 
reference for this objective. Depending upon 
available room, a right angle could be checked out 
using any multiple of 3? and 5- 

U:l:30 Refer to tests in unit U:0:0 for sample test on the 
builder's transit level. 


k:l:3'^ Each student should be given ample opportunity to 

prac'.ice setting up the builder's transit level and 
bringing it to level - a stay level as the instriament 
is rotated. References: C# L. Burger and Sons Inc., 
David White Instrument Co., Keufer and Esser Co., 
and Handworking Tools by McDonnal, Delmar Publisher, 
and most building construction books. 


U:l:32 A problem requiring two or three set ups should be 
assigned to provide the student practical practice 
with the instrument. 


U:l:33 The builder's transit level is a very versatile 

instrument, and an objective such as this one should 
help the student realize some of its versatility. 
The important part of this type of problem is the 
care with which the irE trument is trued up. Students 
should work in pairs on this objective. 


U:l:3^ The instrument should be carefully set up over a 

designated point with a plumb bob and trued up. It 
should then be approximately sighted into a second 
designated point and the clamp screw tightened. Then 
the tangent screw turned until the instrument is 
exactly on the point. Then stakes may be sighted in 
a straight line with the instrument. 


U:l:35 The various saws should be numbered and placed on a 
table so that each student can easily examine them. 
Pictures could also be effectively used. 


U:l:36 Practice with the saws in this objective is very 
important because much of the success of an 
individual in the building construction industry 
, depends upon his mechanical ability. This ability 
can be developed by exercises of this type. 
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h:l:Tf It it.- i;wport£tni< uic .?*.nfl^»nb "i'-arn lo place 

iiuO.d 1 nf. :n ui'' iiit hox thi: proper way. Kxawplo: 
;''utt.Hif br\kio)(l, t/j:o !:iold Is pul. In witli the 
■ bottor;; edge <;p, and t;l cj back of the mold held 
tightly against the back of the miter box. 


Uili^S A £.-;ood rereroiC- for QAt: o'br'Q.cZ'^ve is "Principles 
and ?racuioes of ^i.^h'. Construction," 
Ronald C. SmVuV:, f rrTi'.:<:e-rIall. Inc., ringlewood 
Cliffs, I.'ew Jersey. 


U:l:39 In order to develop cOTipetency in the carpentry 
trade, each student should perform each of these 
exercises . 


U:1:U0 Reference books: "?;and VJoodvorking Tools," by 

McDonnell, Delirar Publishers, Albany 5, New York. 
Stanley* s Tool Catoalofr . oome of the speciality 
planes are: Several different types of rabbet 
planes - bench rabbet place, side rabbet plane, 
cabinet makers rabbet plane, duplex rabbet plane, 
modified duplex rabbet plane: Double and tongue 
and groove match plane and spoke shave. 


if:l:J4-l Most texts in building- construction given an 

explanation on sxiarpening a plane, and adjustment. 

Tlvery student should perfom this objective in 

order to develop proficiency in building construction. 

U:1:U2 "rland VJoodworking Tools," by McDonnel, Delmar 
Publishers, is a good reference source for the 
hatchet. The sin^^le bevel edge should be selected 
for use in trinjr.ing wood to a straight line* Single 
bevels can only be used by right handed workers, 
the double bevel Is used for general cutting. The 
half hatchet is provided with a nail driving hiad and 
a nail nulling slot, and can be obtai*. ,d with, either 
single or double bevel. 


U:1:U3 T};e studer/o shouxd hz J.east know the differences in 

eh*i.sels jfor example: Tan^: chisel, socket c?iisel, wood 
and steel haridlo chisel, butt chisel, paring chisel, 
firmer ct"..isei and noruise chisel. Most building 
construction books have references on chisels, 
fee ".."anr; /.oodvorki nr Tools," by McDonnel, Stanley* s 
Tool cat 
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The chisel should be hollow ground at an angle 
of ?.0 degrees for general work. The student 
should develop skill in grinding the chisel and 
then whetting the chisel on an oilstone to produce 
a keen cutting edge. 


4:1:1^5 Most textbooks in building construction have 
reference material covering drill bits. 


k:l:h6 To sharpen an auger bit, the spur of the bit should 

be filed on the inside surface. The cutter should 

be filed from underneath using a small mill file or. 

an auger bit file. Refer to pictures on page . 


h:l:k7 Most building construction textbooks provide 

references on drill sharpening. Refer also to 
illustrations below on sharpening procedures • 


SHARPENING PROCEDURES 
Boring Tools 

Twist drills must be kept sharp. Dull drills not only cut 
slower, but they break easier. A properly sharpened twist 
drill has an angle of 59^. 



Proper Twist Drill Angle 
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A twist drill can be placed in a drill holder for sharpening. 

I 1 



You can sharpen a drill by holding it in your hand; hovever 
this requires much practice and skill. 



Holding a Drill in your hand 


An auger bit has two cutting edges, 
the cutter and the spur. 


CUITtP. 


SPUR 
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An Auger 


Bit 



Auger bits are sharpened by 


using either sin auger bit file 
or a small mill file, (right) 



The spur of the auger bit can 
be sharpened by filing the inside 
surface, taking care to retain 
the shape of the spur. Never 
file the outside surface of 
the spur, (left) 


Sharpening the Spur 


h:2:0 


Power Hand Tools 


^:2:1 Before a student uses power hand tools, he should 


be made aware of safe practices when using them. 
A suggested test for power h£tnd tools is included 
in the test section. 


k:2:2 References: "Cabinet making and Millwork," Feirer, 


Chas, A. Bennet Co., Inc. Peoria, 111. ex\d "The Use 
of Portable Power Tools: by McDonnel, Dolmar 
Publishers, Inc., Albany 5? New York, and most 
manufactures of portable hetnd power tools* 


k:2:3 To develop skill in the use of the portable 

electric handsaw which student should perform 


each part of this objective. A point that should 
be stressed is that the operator should watch the 
blade as it follows the line fo? a more accurate 
cut, and not watch the guide on the foot or base 
of the tool. 


h:2:k Most manufactures furnish a reference that covers 


with pictures and words, the uses of the many different 
available blades. Other references are: 
"Cabinet making and Millwork," by Feirer, 
Charles A. Bennett, Co., Inc., Feoria, 111., and 
Portable Power Tools, by McDonnell, Delmar .Publishing 
Inc., Albany 5 5 New York. 
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h:2:3* "Cabinet ?4aking and rillwork," by Feirer, 
Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., Feoria, 111., 
"Portable Power Tools," by McDonnell, Delmar 
Publishers, Inc., Albany 5, N.Y., manufactures 
brochures. The student should be made aware of 
the versatility of the router and the many types 
of bits that are available. 


kt2:6 Some of the available (coranercial) templates are: 
Butte template for hanging doors, dove tails for 
drawer manufacture, stair routing' templates, lock 
face templet for cutting a mortise, template to 
cut decorative patterns in drawer frpnts ajid 
cabinet doors, and custom templates for special 
use. The student should also be made aware of the 
possibilities in making templates of his own. 


k:2z7 The purpose of this objective is to make the student 
aware of the difficulty of doing a satisfactory 
job with a belt sander. 


l^•:2:8 Som e of the available senders are: hand belt 

sander used for general sanding and smoothing rough 
boards; disc sander for fast removal of old paint 
finishes; orbital sander - fine sanding and removal 
of a small amount of material; straight line 
vibrating sander - used to finish fine furniture; 
floor drum sander - finishing floor; disc floor 
sander - sand up to walls on floors. 


h:2:9 It is the intern: of this objective to acquaint the 
student with the numbering of abrasives and on what 
type of work each is used. 


l^.:2:10 Kach student should be given the opportunity to 
perform all the operations involved in operating 
r. air-operated stapler. 


1+:3jO Power Machines 


U:3:l A suggested test for power machines is in this 
testing section. 
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l^•:3:2 References on the radisuL arm saw can be found in 
"Cabinet Making and Millwork, by Feirer, 
Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, 111., and 
"Portable Power Tools," by McDonnell, Delmar 
Publishers, Inc., Albany 5, Kew York. 


Maintenance 

l^•:l^•:l The sharpening of hand tools is important to the 
successful craftsman. However, sharpening a saw, 
either hand or circular, may be beyond the scope 
of the instructor or ability of the students. 
In this event, it is suggested that the student 
be required to sharpen only those tools that can be 
ground and then whetted on an oil stone. 

k:k:2 The student should be made aware of the importance 
of proper care of hand tools, and that each tool 
should have a place where it can be properly stored 
when it is not in use. 


U:U:3 The intent of this objective is to make the student 
aware that if a cutting tool, Duch as a plane or 
chisel is not laid down properly, the cutting 
edge will be dulled or damaged. 


Jigs and Templates 

l^•:5:l The student should learn that much time can be 

saved and more uniformity gained by the use of a 
jig. Quarter by half inch strips can be nailed 
to l/l^•" plywood to facilitate a jig for trusses. 

l^•:5:2 The use of a jig to cut component parts is a must 
in today's building construction since time is one 
of the important elements in competition. Whether 
using a table siaw, radial am saw, router, etc., 
the jig becomes an integral part of production. 
Reference: "Cabinet Making and Millwork" by Feirer. 

U:5?3 There are many canmercial jigs available as well as 
all possibilities of "homemade" jigs. The "unijig" 
is a commercial jig designed to hold studs and plates 
in place while nailing a partition together. The 
manufacture of trusses requires a jig. Doing boring, 
fluting, mitering, tenoning, doweling, dovetails, etc. 
can all be facilitated by the use of a jig. 
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0 Scaffolding and Ladders 

1+:6:1 The most common scaffold, for lower heights, would 
be the horse scaffold, single pole scaffold, and 
double pole scaffold. References on scaffolding 
are: GenereuL Safety Orders , IndustrieuL Commission 
of Utah, Safety and HeeuLth Regulations for 
Construction , Federal Register Vol, 36, #75 ^ 
National Safety Council, k2$ North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 606II. 

1|:6:2 Some of the safety points a workman should be 

aware of in the construction of scaffolding are: 

1. All scaffolds and their supports shall be 
capable of supporting the load they are designed 
to carry with a safety factor of at least four. 

2. No scaffold shall be used for storage of material 
except that being currently used, and at no time 
shall any scaffold be overloaded. 

3. Construction grade 2" x 10" planking is 
permissible up to 8 feet spanb, and spans over 
8" require 2" x 12". 

k. All nails used in the construction of scaffolds 
shall be of ajuple size and length and used in 
sufficient quantities at each connection to 
develop the designed strength of the scaffold. 

5. The erection, construction, alterations, and 
removal of scaffolds shall be done under the 
direction of men experienced in scaffold work. 

6. The area in which scaffolds are being erected, 
used or dismantled, shall be roped off or other- 
wise barricaded for a sufficient distance around 
the scaffold to prevent passers-by from being 
struck by falling material. 

7. Guard railing must be provided on scaffolds 6' 
or ::.Gro above the ground. Guard rails not less 
thari X k'\ h2'' high with a midrail of l" x 6". 

8. Whor. '..anl% :ng is lapped, each plank shall lap 
its e^c. Jiupports at least 12 inches. 

9- Toe 'ooixccis must be provided on all scaffolds 
6* or hl£:;her, and ooe board must be a minimum 
of k'' higVi. 

10. Free-standing scaffolds must be secured by guy 
wires or other means to prevent tipping. 
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11. Life lines must be worn on swinging or suspended 
scaffolding. 

12. Firm footing must be provided for each upright 
or post. 

13. Scaffolds shall be cleared of all tools, material, 
and rubbish at the end of each working day - 

or tools and material must be safely secured. 

Ik. Hard hats must be worn by all men within the 
area of any scaffold., 

15. No one must ride a rolling scaffold when it is 
being moved. 

16. The use of shore scaffolds or lean-to scaffolds 
is prohibited. 

17. Adequate ladders must be provided for gaining 
access to scaffolds. 

18. Workmen will not be permitted to climb on the 
cross bracing. 

h:6:3 Most dealers of metal scaffolding will provide 

audio visual material, or will come and demonstrate 
their scaffolding to the class free of charge. 

h:6:k Some of the important points that should be considered 
essential ?n constructing a safe ladder are: 

1. Materials used for ladder construction shall be 
of sufficient strength to provide a load safety 
factor of no less than four based on a single 
concentrated load of 200 pounds. 

2. Wood used for ladder construction shall be of 
quality no less than "select structural grade" 
1900 F. Douglas Fir and shall be selected to be 
as free from defects as practical. 

3* Wood side rails of ladders having cleats shall 
be no less than Ip' thick and 3^" deep. 

k. The width of single sleat ladders shall be at 
least 15", but not more than 20" between rails 
at the top. 
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5« Side rails r.ay De flared top to bottom by not 
rr-.oro than 1/^4 " for each of length. 

6. Sin^rle cleat ladders shall not exceed 30' In 
len^^th . 

7. Cleats vrlll he 3A" x SV'* 

S. CleaoT will he placed IP" oop to top. 

9. CieaLs rhall he inset into the edges of the 

side rails between the cleats; filler blocks shall 
be used on the rails between the cleats. 

10. The cleats shall be ^recured to each rail with 
three lod coirunon wire nails. 


A reference for building a ladder: "Principles 
and Practices of Light Construction," RonauLd C. Gmith, 
Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
Building "ladders might be a VICA pro.i'ect, and sold 
to patrons of the school. 


nome safety rules for ladders are: 

1. All cleats, or ungs, should have uniform 
spacing - 12" top to top. 

P. Always inspect a ladder before using. 

3. Vhe ladder should he placed so tliat the horizontal 
n-i stance from its lower end to the vertical wall 
is at least one-fourth the length of the ladder. 

U. The bo'iiitoin of ohe rails sljould be equipped 

with o^a:?'r:ty rhoe:; , or blocked to avoid slipping. 

5. A lacdei' anoult not be placed in front of a 
doorway unless .;he door is locked, blocked 01 
guarded. 

6. 3e suri: bo^h rails are placed With firm support. 
Never place laoders on ariy unstable base to gain 
additional height. 

7. Always face a ladder when climbing up or 
descending. 
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8. Hold on with both hands when climbing up 
or descending a ladder. 

9* The ladders hould extend above the roof 3' 
or a grab rail provided. 

10. The top beaving of the ladder should be solid 
enough to support the load. 

11. Never lean beyond either side rail - place 
ladder in position so work can be done without 
leaning beyond the side rail. 

12. Never splice together two short wood ladders 
to obtain a longer ladder. 

13 • Never use a metal ladder where contact with 
an electric current is possible. 

lU. Destroy or repair defective ladders. 

15 • Do not climb a ladder when shoes are muddy, 
greasy, or otherwise slippery. 

l6. Do not leave a Idder unattended. 
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r^anie Date Score 


Multiple Choice 

i^lrec«:ions ; Lsach of the questions or incomplete statements listed below 
is followed by several words, phrases, or a series of numbers. From these 
you are to choose the one which answers the question or completes the 
statement correctly. Place the letter of that word or phrase in the 
numbered blank space at the left of the item- 

1. The framing ^.jquare is important to the carpenter since it U:1:0 

(a) enables him to determine if a wall is plumb 

(b) can be used in checking how level the floor is 

(c) is virtually as indispensable to him as his hammer, saw, 
or plane. 


2. One of the common and most accurate stud layout tools is U:1:0 

the: 

(a) framing; square (c) 12 foot pocket tape 

(b) combination square (d) 50 foot steel tape 

3- The length and width of the body or blade of a standard U:1:0 

pteel square are: 

(a) 16" X 1 1/2" 

(b) 16" X 2" 

(c) 2U" X 1 1/2" 

(d) 2U" X 2" 

U. The ripsaw should be used to cut: U:1:0 

(a) diagonally across the grain of the wood 

(b) hardwood only 

(c) with tl;e grain of the wood 

(d) green wood only. 

5* What is the vndth of the tonque of the framing square? U:1:0 

(a) 1" (c) 2" 

(b) 1 1/2" (d) 2 1/2" 

6. The Essex board-measure table is located on what part of U:1:0 

the R-lOO framing square: 

(a) the face of the blade (c) the face of the tongue 

(b) i-he back of the blade (d) the back of the tongue 

7. The smallest divisions of an inch on any framinf!; square are: U:1:0 

(a) eighths (c) twelfths 

(b) sixteenths (d) tenths 

8. To draw to a scale of 1"- 1*0" with the R-lOO framing square, 

one would use the scale marked in: 

(a) eighths (c) twelfths 

(b) tenths (d) sixteenths 
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9. One main feature of the combination square is that it: U:1:0 

(a) has a fixed blade 

(b) can be used for both 90^ and 1+5^ angular measurements 

(c) has useful rafter tables on the blade 

(d) requires little care to preserve its accuracy 

10. The plumb bob can be used to: U:1:0 

(a) check for a true vertical 

(b) determine the depth of an excavation 

(c) check the level of building members 

11. The hand drill and breast drill use: 

(a) anger bits 

(b) twist drills 

(c) forstner bits 

U:1:0 

12. A twi5t drill which has been stamped "HS" or "HSS" U:2:0 

can be used to drill: 

(a) wood only 

(b) wood, plastics, and most soft metals 

(c) most hard metals 

13. Trammel points are: U:1:0 

(a) used to locate critical dimensions in carpentry 

(b) replacement parts for the trammel 

(c) used in conjunction with a rod to strike arcs greater ^ 
than can be handled with ordinary compass 

lU. For rough construction work, a cross cut saw should have: U:1:0 

(a) twelve (c) six 

(b) ten (d) eight points per inch. 

15. The ripsaw has: U:1:0 

(a) 5 1/2 (c) 9 1/2 

(b) 8 (d) 11 points per inch. 

16. A bit gage determines: U:ljO 

(a) bit diameter (c) hole depth 

(b) bit length 

17. The "smooth" plane will not produce a true surface because U:1:0 

(a) it is too short 

(b) the blade widjih. is too narrow 

(c) the blade arifle is incorrect for the job. 

18. The portable router can be used to do all except one of U:2:0 

the following operations: 

(a) blading (e) mortising 

(b) grooving (f ) curtailing 

(c) fluting (g) dovetailing 

(d) rounding 
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19- The usual nodes of operation of mechanical nailers and U:2:G 
staplers are: 

(a) air or hydraulic (c; electric or hydraulic 

(b) air or eleccric 

U:3:0 

PO* Cross eut^ plyvjood, rip, hollow-ground, and combination blades 
are de.^aruptive of: 

(a) v^lrcular table saw (c) band saw 

(b) portable electric saw (d) handsaw blades 

21. VJlien using the table saw, you should adjust the blade height U:3:0 
to project: 
(a^ 1/16" to 1/8" 

(b) to lA" 

(c) 1'%*' to 3/^^' above the material to be cut. 

Various circular saw blades are available for the table saw. U:3:0 
vrjil.^li one of the following is least commonly used: 
(a"^ ::ollowgrourid (c) dado 

(b) rip (d) combination 

23. The largest portable electric drill in general use in the k:2:0 
carpentry trade is: 

(a) 3A" (c) 1/2" 

(b) 1" (d) lA" 

2^;. The primary function of the grinder is to: U:l|-:0 

(a) maintain cutting and drilling tools 

(b) polish and buff 

(c) clean parts by means of a wire buffer wheel 

(d) grind metals and other hard substances 

Py. A v/het stone belongs zo the: ^:U:0 

(a) paring and sliaving (c) boring 

(b) cutting (d) abrading groups of tools 

P6. Tainting a ladder: h:6:0 

(a) is r^o be preferred since it will protect 't>iat wood against rot 

(b) will make it easy to detect flaws which might cause its 
failure in use 

(c) sliould never be done 

?7. VJhich of tlie following trees produce the strongest lumber h:6:0 
for scaffolding: 

(a) pine (c) douglas fir 

(b) redwood (d) cedar 
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PURPOSE: 

Upon completion of this unit, the student will be able to 
prepare the building site for excavation, form for the footings 
and foundations, prepare for flatwork, concrete in the forms. 
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Upon completion of this unit il.e student will be able to 
prepare the building site for excavation, form for the footings 
and foundationa? prepare for flatwork, calculate concrete 
volumes and know hcfvr to pD.ace the concrete in the forms. 

COKTEI^T: 

5:1:0 Site preparation 

5:.":0 Concrete 

5:?:^'' Footing 

5:^:0 Foundations 

5:5:0 Forms 

5:6:0 Flatwork 

5:7:0 Reinforcing 


SUBUTJIT: Objective 

5:1:0 Site Preparation 

5:1:1 VHiere the actual construction might not be possible, 
it is suggested that the layout work be done on the 
r,rB.ss or on a vacant lot, References: Modern 
Carpentry, Wagner, Durbahn Vol* TI, Principles 
and Practices of Light Construction, Smith, 

5:1:P* The intent of this ob,iective is to have the student 
set up an instrument accurately and quickly. Tlie 
eight minutes was considered to be about maximum 
allowable time, but is only a suggestion. 


5:1:3 If actual construction is not being done, it might 
be more feasible to have this objective worked out 
mathematically • Sorrie of the considerations to be 
made are: 

1. Distance above grade to top of foundation 

2. Percent grade from property line to foundation 
3* Thickness of foundation, 

5:1:5 This objective can be done on the school grounds. 
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5:1:6 The ground used to perform 5:1:5 and 5:1:6 should 

be sloping or contoured to provide more challenge to 
the students in determining the depth of excavation 
at each corner. 


f^l:7 In determining the volume of excavation, the student 
should allow two feet in each direction of the 
building to allow for erection eind removal of forms. 

5:1:8 This objective might be handled more efficiently 
if an excavating contractor is invited to talk 
to the class, or if the information is obtained 
by the instructor. 


5:2:0 Concrete 


5?2:1 Practical problems cein be made up from a set of 
working drawings - or einy at the instructors 
discretion. 


5:2:2 - References: ^'Design eind Control of Concrete 

5:2:3 Mixtures," Portland Cement Association, Old Orchard 

Road, Skokie, Illinois, 6OO76, pages 12-13 and 

105-110. 


5:2:l| References: "Design and Control of Concrete 
Mixtures," (see 5:2:2) and suppliers such as 
Intermountain Concrete Specialties, h23 West 17th So., 
Salt Lake City, UT 8I1II5. 


5:2:5 A local batching plant, building inspector, an 
engineer, or references in 5:2:2 would be good 
sources for this objective. Some of the problems 
involved are: distance of transport, adding additional 
water on the job, poor planning of job access, 
transporting concrete from trunk to point of placement, 
etc. 

5:2:6 Reference: "Design and Control of Concrete 

Mixtures", some examples are: dropping concrete 
too far over vibrating, moving it too far adding 
water on the job, not tamping enough, or separating 
the "fines" and aggregate by pouring over steel or 
a wire, etc. 
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Come methods of curing concrete are: covering 
with water, covering with a water tight cover 
such af? plastic, covering with burlap and wettingj 
and spraying with a chemical that seals in the 
moisture. 


5:3^0 Footin^^s 

5:3tl Tliis ob/jective can be acconplished with the use 
of batter boards or the builder's transit and 
stakes. References: Durbahn's "Funda2?iontals 

of Carpentry Vol. p. 72, VJagner^s Modern 

Carpentry, or Fundamentals of Light Construct -or:, 
py Gmith. 

5:3:r Tnis objective can be done inside the shop with 
l" X 12" or outside using regular Tom material. 

5:3^3 Hrade stakes or grade nails can be placed six to 

oight leet apart around the perimeter of tlie forms* 

5:3 "j'^^G student must know that a footing rhould not 
he placed on loose soil, tliat different types of 
soil }iave varier] load carrying capacities, the 
projection, of a footing beyond each side of the 
wall should be equal to the depth of the footing. 
FIUV and local building boards cpec-lfy the minimum 
width and depth of footings. Koferences: "Concrete 
Form Construction*/ Deiunar l^ublishers, FliA handbook, 
and most building construction texts* 

5:3^5 "'^e foundation wall can he anchored to the footing^s 
by t})e use of reinforcing rods, dowels, keyway, 
bricks placed :n footing and projecting halfVay 
up, or by monoliflic construction (i.e. pouring 
footin/3 and wall in one pour) References: 
"Concrete Form Construction*', pp. 30"35j Delmar 
Publishers. 

5:3-f' This objective is intended to give the student 

experience in looaoing and laying out columns using 
either the batter hoards or builder's transit. 
It also provided experience in forming and "bracing 
column footing forms. References: "Reinforced 
Concrete Form Construction and Heavy Tir?^ber Construction,' 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
Q America, "Concrete Construction," Deljnar Publishers. 
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5:3:7 This objective is intended to make the student ' 

aware of how footings are placed in heavy construction. 
]!o should know that piles are made of wood, hollow 
steel cases filled with concrete, prestressed 
concrete, and how they are driven into the ground. 
If any heavy construction is underway, a field 
trip would be a very worthwhile experience, for 
a student to watch a pile driver in action. 
References: The Carpenter and Joiners of 
America - "Pile Driving". 


5:3:8 If the student should develop proficiency in 

calculating volumes and/or cost, it quite often 
falls to the man on the job to calculate the 
need amount of concrete, and the student should 
learn how to quickly accomplish this along with 
knowing how much extra to order to allow for 
error or spillage. 


5:'4-:0 Foundations 

5:^:1 The importance of accurate layout should be 

stressed in this objective, and how the successful 
completion of a building is closely related to 
this accuracy of lay out. References: "Principles 
of Light Construction," "Concrete Form Construction," 
"Fundamentals of Carpentry, "Foundation," - 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, etc. 


5:^:2 There are several companies furnishing various types 
of forms. It is suggested that the instructor 
invite one or more of these companies to visit 
the class, and provide the student with a broader 
knowledge of the different available forming systems. 
References: See 5*^:1 


5:^:3 li* cost is prohibitive, the instructor might use 
overlays or slides to show the students how the 
windows, doorways, and bulk-heads should be plumbed, 
leveled and braced^ References: See 5:^:1. 


5:^:^4- This objective as well as 5:^:3 could be aicomplished 
with a field trip, slides or overlays .or actual 
performance on the forms. References: FHA Minimum 
Property Standards, Section 8ol4--6, pp. 76, 
Section 805-6, pp. 80. 
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It js very important that the student be able 
to find these items on the working drawings. 


?:4:6 "Reference: FILA. Minimum Standard, 3eo 808-3.5, 
PP* 9^^- If it is not practical for the student 
to perfonn this ob.iective, the student could write 
a paragraph outlining the steps in placing anchor 
bolts. Points that should be are: amount of 
projection, minimum amount in concrete, maximum 
spacing, diameter of bolt, putting a bend in the 
bolt, etc. 


5:U:7 This objective is similar to 5:3tB and 5:^:1, 

but the importaaice of doing this type of calculation 
supports the repetition. 


5:U:8 Several factors that should influence the 

decision to order more concrete than calculated 
are: cost is greater to order a small amount if 
you run short, lost time waiting, an unwajited 
joint in the concrete, if it sets up before return 
of the truck, spillage, and uneveness or non- 
unifomity of forms. 


5:ii:9 Reference: FliA Minimum Htandards Section 807-I 
pp. 90, Modern Carpentry, p 103? A foundation 
can be cured by covering with burlap and keeping 
vreu, spraying with a chemical that seals the moisture 
in, by leaving forms on for a specified length of 
time. Some methods of water-proofing are: brushing 
on asphalt, spraying asphalt curulson on, and 
applying hot membrane. 


5:U:10 Brick, pumice, or concrete block are some other 
materials used for foundations. The area where 
the building is being built might not have easily 
accessible ready mix concrete, cost, and time would 
be some advantages. Some disadvantages might be, 
more difficult to waterproof, strength , and 
appearance. 


5:U:11 The most common, but not necessarily the best method, 
is to backfill .and puddle. On government inspected 
work, the requirement is to fill 6 to 8 inches and 
tampi This procedure is followed until it is completely 
backfilled. References: FHA Minimum Standards, 
Section 803-^.l, Q03-k.?., pp. 75? and Modern Carpentry, 
pp. 105. 
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5:5:1 Besides the rod type form (steel rods dropped 
through a tie, and used with 1x8 or plywood) 
and wire tied forms, there are many commercial 
forms such as panel, steel and panel combination, 
and steel forms. Some of the advantages of 
these different forms are, ease and/or speed of 
erection, strength, can be used many times, fewer 
ties needed, circular fonning, etc. 
References: Fundamentals, Vol II p 57? Modem 
Carpentry, pp 95"102, Principles of Light 
Construction, pp 60-67* 


5:5:2 The best source of reference for this type of 
objective would be the manufactures of ties. 
Some of the more common ties are: Gates Ties 
(several differenc types), snap tie, simins tie, 
universal tie, standard form clamps, terry tye 
waJLer clamp, Rees tyes and pencil rod ties. 


5j5:3 The purpose of this objective is to acquaint the 
student with more than one system of forming. 
Several companies supply forms, and usually are 
willing to loan forms or demonstrate their erection 
for educational purposes. Some of the companies 
have films or film strips that could help present 
this objective. 

5:5:^ This? objective can be done in the school shop or 

on a job site. References: FHA Minimum Standards, 
Section 1206-2 to 1206-U.2, pp 238, "Fundamentals 
of Carpentry V Vol II p 99, and "Concrete Form 
Cons tj:*uct ion y Delmar Publishers. 


5:5:5 This forming could be done as an exercise in the 

school shop and the materials reused, or an actual 
installation of a concrete slab could be done. 
References: FHA Minimum Standards, Section 8o8~l 
to 808-3.^ p 22, "Concrete Forms in Ccustruction," 
Delmar Publishing, pp 88-93. 


5:5:6 If actual placement of concrete is not done, the 

student might write a statement describing material 
used and describe how forms are cleaned and how oil 
is applied. Reference: Concrete form suppliers. 
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?:5:7 The most cormon material used is the Sona Tube, 

Colorado Concrete Column Fonri, and round rsteel forms. 
References: Concrete fom suppliers. 

♦ 

5:6:0 Flatwor>; 

5:6:1 The student should knov; the importance of careful 
Sradi:ig- In order to ensure uniform thick slabs, 
to make it possible to order the correct amount, to 
avoid settling and make slab level, it is necessary 
to grade before placing perimeter forms. 

5:6:r 'I'he intent of this ob,]ect]ve ir. to make the student 
aware of how a ^:oncrete slab should be placed when 
it is servin,"; as a floor In a home. 'Cerminte 
protection is primarily obtained by spraying and 
the da;:ip proofing by placing plastic over a gravel fill. 
Reference: "Modern CarpentryV pp IOH-IO6. 

5:6:3 '^'he student .:ould do this objective on the school 
[;:rounds or on an actual jot) site. 
Reference: "Concrete Fonn Construction^ pp 69-93» 

5r6:U Several different methods are used currently. Some 

of tlie meo}iOds are: "nan/^iing tho screeds, using metal 
pipe and a stirrup, staking a P"xU" and using a 
manufacture's screed. A good JSource for reference 
would be a supplier of concrete forming supplies. 

5:6:5 The importance of estimating quantities of concrete 
cannot be over stressed. 

5:6:6 A good reference for this objective is "Conrete 
Fom Construction," pp 91"92. 

5:6:7 VJhlle it is necessary to imbed the larger aggregate, 
tlie bleeding of the concrete should be avoided as 
much as possible. Candying the concrete should be 
a very minimum or avoided if possible. 
References: "A Practical Course in Concrete," 
Portland Cement Association, "Mason's Manual", Portland 
Cement Association. 

5:6:'^ Several finishes are: broomed, burlap, exposed 
aggregate, troweled finish, troweled float, wood 
float, etc. Keferences: "Design and Control of 
Concrete Mixtures," Portland Cement Assoc. pp 60-62. 
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5:6:9 Expcuasion joint is recommended at all junctures 
of concrete, and at a maximum of 100 ft in any 
direction. FHA requires expansion joint at about 
10 ft intervals. References: "Design and Control 
of Concrete Mixtures," Portland Cement Association, 
p. 102, Minimum Property Standards, Section 120J+- 
•+.3, PP 237-38. 


5:6:10 Primeuv purpose of marking concrete slabs is to 

control cracking - secondary is for design and/or 
pattern. Edging gives the slab a more finished 
look. Reference: "Design and Control of Concrete 
Mixtures," pp 63-6I*.. 


5:6;11 Seme types of available expansion joints axe: 

fiber glass material that will compress to one-half 
its thickness, impregnated calotex, tar, redwood, 
rubber, plastic, and open spaced joint with a metal 
cover. Reference: "Design and Control of Concrete," 
PP 63, 102. 


5:7:0 Reiziforcing 


5:7:1 The reinforcing bar diameter is designated by 

number, and the number represents the number of 
l/8's; i.e. a #•+ rod is |" in diameter. 


5:7:2 The working drawings would be the same as those 
used in previous objectives. 


5:7:3 The student should be aware of how reinforcing 

rods are cut and tied. Some of the tools used by the 
"rod man" are: wire reel, side cutters, bolt cutter, 
torch, soap stone, welding equipment, etc. Two 
primary materials used in placing steel in beams 
are wire and chairs (lift or support to keep "rebar" 
off the beam soffit.) 


5:7:**+ The best source of reference would be the local 
lumber dealer or concrete specialties dealer. 
The importajit part is proper placement of wire 
mesh. It should be placed near the bottom of the 
slab making sure it is completely imbedded in the 
concrete. 
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?iame Date Hcore 


Multiple Choice 

■' \ ro.' ■ ons ; Each of the questions or incomplete statements listed below 
i.^ followed by several words, phrases, or a serjes of numbers. From these 
you ai^e to choose the one which answers the question or completes the 
staterri'.-.'nt correctly. Place the letter of that word or phrase in the 
niirnoered blank space at the left of the item. 

1. I'he exact location of the buildinf^ on the lot is provided on 5:1:0 

-lie: 

(a) front elevation (c) foundation 

(b^ floor plan (d) plot plan 

P.. The level-transit differs from the builders level basically 5:1:0 

in that it: 

(a) can be swung in the vertical ar well as the horizontal plane 

(b) has provisions for focusing 

(c) has a greater field of vision 

<, The plumb bob is used in conjunction with a level transit or ^:1:0 

builder's level in layout to: 

(a) ensure that the base plate of the instrument will be level 

(b) set the instrument directly over the dotum stoke 

(c) ensure that the level line will be equivalent to the 
line of site at any setting 

(d) set the instrument directly over a point. 

. V/hen calculating volume for concrete content to be placed in 5:2:0 

forms, it is figured or estimated in: 

(a) square feet (c) cubic feet 

(b) square yards (d) cubic yards 

5- V'hen a foundation footing is not laid correctly on fim earth,5:3:0 

cracks will develop In the foundation wall and it will be 
very difficult to make the foundation: 

(a) level (c) termite-proof 

(b) water-proof (d) frost-proof 

6. One of the following is used in determining the width of 5:3:0 

footings : 

(a) slope of ground (c) length of footing 

(b) character of soil (d) mix of concrete 

7. When pouring a foundation wall on footings, slipping can be 5:3:0 

prevented by: 

(a) buldhead (c) boil board 

(b) keyway (d) template 
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3. Batter "board location or setback ir large part determined hy: 

(a) the type of footing forms to bo us:ed 

(b) the slope of the site 5:350 

(c) soil conditions 

(d) the excavating method and equipment to be used 

9« The gecxaetric method of checking the squareness of a corner is: 

(a) 1-2-3 method (c) A-B-C method 5:^:0 

(b) 3-^-5- or 6-8-10 method (d) indirect method 

10. Devices used to make openings for doors and windows are called: 

(a) frames (c) jambs 5:U:0 

(b) bucks (d) bulkheads 

11. When placing concrete in walls the members that hold sections 

of form in a straight line are called: 5:U:0- 

( a) studs (ij) braces 5:5:0 

(b) walers (d) spreaders 

12. A special advantage of snap ties is that they: 5j5jO 

(a) spread the forms most effectively 

(b) can easily be broken off within the concrete 

(c) can be screwed out of the concrete 

(d) require only a few studs 

13. A part that holds the walls of the forms the correct distance 

apart are called: 5^5 JO 

(a) shoes (c) spreaders 

(b) separators (d) tie wires 

lU. A good method used to prevent forms from sticking, they 5:5:0 

should be: 

(a) watered frequently (c) oiled well 

(b) stryped immediately (d) dried throughly 

15. An excellent plywood used in the construction of concrete 5 J 5^0 

forms is usually referred to as: 

(a) marine (c) ply-form 

(b) ply-score (d) exterior 

16. Gravel is placed beneath a floor slab or around a floor 5^520 
slab or footing to: 

(a) allow for expansion and contraction of the concrete 

(b) make the floor warmer 

(c) prevent frost cracks in floor slab 

(d) permit moisture to drain. 

17. To provide a recess for girders, which of the following 5^5:0 

are placed in forms: 

(a) bulk-heads (c) bucks 

(b) block outs (d) boil boards 

18. The board feet required to form the outside perimeter of 5:6:0 

a slab 20' wide x^22' long, k inches thick using 2 x h lumber is: 

(a) 56 (c) 72 

(b) lf8 (d) 8k 
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19* When placing a concrete slab on a vapor barrier, the carpenter 

should: 5:6:0 

(a) avoid stepping on the barrier 

(b) provide a wet concrete mixture 

(c) seal around utilities and projections 

(d) prevent slippage of the barrier 

20. Flatwork such as garage floors are reinforced with: 5:6:0 

(a) stucco wire mesh (c) No, 9 iSauge 6" mesh 

(b) l/2" reinforcemtn iron (d) 90 lbs, rolled concrete mesh 

21. Iiow niany cubic feet of concrete would be required for a 5:6:0 

garage floor slab 20' wide and 21" long, and k" thick: 

(a) 128 (c) 139 

(b) 137 (d) ikO 

22. The reason waterproof membrsinces are placed under a slab-type 

floor is mainly to: 5:6:0 

(a) prevent rapid drying of concrete 

(b) keep water out 

(c) keep dirt out 

(d) prevent slow drying of concrete 

23« The placement of reinforcement for concrete can be found: 5:7:0 

(a) on mechanical plans (c) in specifications 

(b) on 'Structural plans (d) on shop drawings 

2k. Which of the following would not ordinarily be included on 5:7:0 

a plot plan: 

(a) direction arrow (c) distance between wall opening 

(b) utility entrances (d) finish grades 


b7CTT 6:0:0 Lumber and Building Materials 


r 


>bT^POSE: 


Upon completion of this unit, the student will have a knowledge 
of lumber sizes, grades, kinds, how it is seasoned and how it 
i55 cared for. In addition, he will know how lo select the proper 
adhesive, nail screw, bolt or staple in the application of the 
many various materials such as lumber, plywood, insulation, 
laminates , etc . 
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PURPOSE 

Upon conpletion oi"* this unit, the student will have a knowledge 
of lumber frizes, grades, kinds, how it is seasoned and how it is 
cared for. In addition^ he will know how to select the proper 
adriesive, nail, s?crew, bolt, or staple in the application of the 
many various materials such as lumber, plywood, insulation, 
la*T:dnates , etc. 

COrTTS::? 


6:1:0 

Sizes of Lumber 

6:2:0 

Grades of Lumber 

6:^:0 

Kinds of Lumber 

6:l;:0 

r.easorxing and Care of Building Material 

6:5:0 

Plywood 

6:6:0 

Masonry 

6:7:0 

Laminates 

6:8:0 

Insu3.ation 

6:0:0 

Adhesi ves 

6:10:0 

?over Driven Fasteners 

o:ll:0 

o crews 

6:1P:0 

i^ails 

6:13:0 

Staples 

6:ll4:0 

Bolts and Anchors 

6:15:0 

Timber Connectors 

6:l6:0 

Plastics 

6:17:0 

Paper 

• 

6:l8:0 

Acous oics 

6:19:0 

Special Concrete 
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UBUITIT OBJECTIVE 

6:1:0 fiizes of Lumber 

6:1:1 Reference: "Modern Carpentry" p.6o 
Hardwood 


l;)esignation 

Nominal 

Dressed 

h/h 

1 

25/32 

5lh 


1 5/32 

5lh 

4- 

1 13/32 

7/h 

1 3/U 

1 19/32 

8/h 

2 

1 13/16 


6:1:2 The student should know that because of costs, 

hardwoods come rough sawn a.nd in random width and 
length while the softwoods come in designated 
widths of ^4-, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches and lengths 
of 6, 8, 10, 12, Ik^ and l6 foot lengths. 
References: "Cabinetmaiking and Millwork", pp I78- 
180, "Modern Carpentry", pp 56-61, "Fundamentals 
of Carpentry," Vol II, pp 15^+-155. 


6:1:3 The student must learn that lumber has a nominal 
size (that size referred to in the trade-ex-lxU) 
and the actual dressed size (ex-25/32 x 3 l/2") 
References: Same as 6:1:2 


6:l:k These abbreviations should be memorized by the 

student to facilitate his ability to buy lumber. 
References: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol I 
p. 160, "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," p. I76. 


6:1:5 The importance of estimating should be stressed 

to the student, and the formula for figuring board 
measure well learned. 

References: "Cabinet and MillworkV pp. 17^ , 
"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol I, p. I60, 
"Modern Carpentry," pp. 60, 6I. 


6:2:0 Grades of Lumber 

6:2:1- References: "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," pp. 178-179 9 
6:2:2 West Coast Lumberman's Association booklet. 
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6:2:3 Reference: "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," p. 17^. 


Kxai:iplef?: C ^.oleot. for fine finisli cabiJiet worK 

T) Select for cabinet work 
#1 Drawer sides, shelving, etc. 

#2 Cutting for short lengths in cabinets, or used In 

cornice work, etc. 

fl'J, Sheathing, furring strips, etc. 

Ci?.ih Tlie intent of this objective is that the instructor 

place a working drawing in the student *s hand (a small 
pro.iect such as a playhouse or garage) and have him 
take off a bill of materiaJ-S. 

References: *Voodwork for Industry," pp. 76-77, 
"Cabinetmaking and Millwork,** pp. 196-197* 

6:2:5 The best reference source would be the specifications 
that come with the working drawing. 


6:2:6 Reference: Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I, 

pp 151-153- "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," p. 76. 
"Modern Carpentry," p. 57- 

warp, pitch, splits, rot, knote, decay, check, 
worm holes. 


Kinds of Lumber 

6:3:1 Reference: "Modern Carpentry," pp. 6lf-65, 
"Cabinetmaking and Millwork," pp. 82, 100. 
Some actual wood samples should be made up. VJoods 
could be added or subtracted from those listed. 


6:3:2 Reference: "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," pp. 82-96 j 
"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol I, pp. I62-I66. 

TYPE CHARACTERISTICS 

Vir - Soft, close grain, strong, inexpensive, good nail holding 
Pine - Soft, cose grain, little shrinkage, inexpensive, lightweight 
Cedar - Soft, close grain, has odor, rot resistant inexpensive 
Redwood - VJoft, close grain, vrater resistant, light, termite resistant. 
Oak - Jfard, open grain, heavy, strong. 
Birch - Hard, close grain, strong, light and dark wood. 
Walnut - iModium hard, open grain, expensive, attractive, machinable* 
Alder - Medium hard, close grain, inexpensive, machinable. 
Hwriiock - Soft, uniform fine texture, inferior to pine or fir. 
e Fir - Soft, close grain, warps, finishes poorly. 
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6:3:3 Reference: "Cabinetmaking and MiUwork," pp. 80-9U, 
"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol I, pp. 162, 166; 
"Woodworking for Industry," Unit 5, PP- 79-83. 

TY?E USES 

Fir - Structural material, millwork, plywood, sash 
Pine - High Grade millwork, paralleling, lumber 
Cedar - Shingles, sidings, structural, posts 
Redwood - Planks, lumber, bridges, s:iing 
Oak - Doors, Floring, paneling, millwork 
Birch - Millwork, paneling, cabinets, doors 

Hemlock - Sheething, doors, millwork, pulp and const2,*ution lumber 
X'Jhite Fir - Lumber, pulpwood, planning mill products 

6:U:0 Seasoning and Care of Building Material 

6:U:1 References: "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," 

pp. 72-73 > "Modern Carpentry," p. 56, "Woodworking 
for Industry," Unit 8, pp. 103-110. 

1. Warpage 5. Facilitates gluing 

2. Shrinkage 6. Bettery joints 

3. Dry rot 7. Cheaper to transport 
U. LefcJS stains 


6:U:2 Reference: "Woodworking for Industry," p. I06 

Stacked neatly, covered from weather, be able to 
determine the amount ^ be able to check cost, be 
able to check grade of lumber. 


6:h:3 References: "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," pp. 72,73; 

"Modern Carpentry," p. 56; "Woodworking for Industry," 
Unit 8, pp. 103-110. 


6:h:k References: "Modern Carpentry," p. 120; "Fundamentals 
of Carpentry," Vol II, p. — . 

Impregnation (cresote), pretreated materials, redwood, 
ventilation. 


6:5:0 Plywood 

6:5:1 References: 'Cabinetmaking and Millwork," p. 125; 
"Modern Carpentry," p. 61. 

U X 7; U X 8; U X 9; U x 10; U x 12; 5x9 
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6:5:2 References: "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," p. 126; 
"Modern Carpentry," p. 6k. 

AA, AB, AC, B, BB, BC, CC, are exterior 
AA, AB, AD, BB (Plyform), BB, BD, CD 


6:5:3 References, "Modern Carpentry," p. 6h; "Fundamentals 
of Carpentry," p. 175. 

1. Interior, 2. Exterior, 3* Meridian 

It is possible that the student might come up with 
construction types which would be: 1. Solid core, 

2. Lumber core, and 3» Particle board, core. 


(•:t>:0 Masonry 

6:6:1 Reference: "Building Trades Blueprint Recoding", 
p. 131. 

Face 2^ X 3^ X 8" 
Common 2^V x 3 i/^ x 8" 
Romain l|- x 3 3/^ x 12" 
Koman 2 J x 3 5/8 x 12" 
SCR 2 l/l6 X 5| X ll|" 
Fir 2 3/h xk^x 8 


6:6:2 Reference: "Principles and Practices of Light 

Construction," p 300; "Building Trades Blueprint 
Reading," p. 132. 

Three core 8x7 Z/k x 15 3A 

Comer Return 8x7 3/*^- x 15 3/h 

Metal Sash 8 x 7 3/^ x 15 3/'+ 

Pair or double Comer 8 x 7 3A x 15 3/h 

Lintel 8 X 7 3/^ X 15 3A 

Typical 8 x 3 7/8 x 15 3/^ 

Metal Sash Jamb 7 3/^ x 5ir x 11 3/^ 

Many of these blocks are made in one-quarter, 
one-half, and three-quarter sizes. 


6:7:0 Laminates 



6:7:1 References: "Modern Carpentry," pp. 396-^05, 

"Cabinetmaking and Millwork," pp. 575, 592, 896; 
"Fundamentalii of Carpentry," Vol I, p. 19^. 

Plastic laminates are used in cabinet tops, wall 
covering, bathroom showers, cases, table tops, 
counter tops, furniture. 
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6:7:2 References: Same as 6:7:1 


Manufactures brands are: fomica, micarta, 
panelite, textoligst, Vlilsonart, Menirmor 


6:7:3 *'Mod-trn Cabine^cmaXinE, " PP. 397,398; "Cabinetmaking 
and Millvork," pp. 575,592; 'Voodworking for 
Industry," pp. l66, 171. 

Prepare projects surface or areas, cut plastic 
laminate (usually oversize), apply cement to 
both surfaces (two coats to the wood), allcw 
drying time. (Note do edges first); set laminate 
in place using slip sticks (dowel rods work well); 
position, touch, down, remove slip sticks, work 
from center out, roll, trim. 


6:7:^ References: Refer to 6:7:2, 6:7:3 

Some suppliers will give demonstrations. Small 
pieces are sometimes given away. Small projects 
can be made from this exercise for VICA fund raising 
or to take home. Example - clip boards, hot plate 
holders, etc. 


6:7:5 References: "Cabinetmaking and MiUwork," page I65, l86. 

The moldings are: T molding, straight leg cove, 
clamp down, inside corner ^ divider, outside corner, 
end cap. 


6:8:1 Reference: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I, 
p. 217, "Modern Carpentry," Unit 13, pp. 277-306. 

Loose fill, batt, aluminum foil, reflective 
aluminu;*: foil backed gypsum, blanket, slab or block, 
ridged. 


6:3:2 References: Refer to 6:8:1 

A set of working drawings can be obtained from FHA. 
Local dealers could give information in this area. 


6:8:3 References: Refer to 6:8:1 

This could be done on smaJ-1 buildings, scale models, 
or mock ups. 
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6:9:0 Adhesives 

6:9:1 References: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I, 

pp. 271-279; "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," pp 53^-538; 
"Modern Carpentry," pp 68,69. 

animale, casein, plastic, polyvinyl, (white) resin. 

6:9:2 References: "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," pp, 536-537. 

Contact bond - plastic laminate 
Ayoxy - dissimilar mate.rial 

Polyvinyl - repair, general wood (interior) 
Urea resin - Where there would be moisture 
Plastic Powdered Resin - General woodwork where moisture 
is a problem. 

6:9:3 References: Refer to 6:9:1 

This could be done at the discretion of the instructor. 
Projects could be made from this exercise, 

6:9:^ Reference: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I 
pp. 27^-275 Refer to Figure 1 on page 275. 

6:9:5 References: Refer to 6:9:U 

If materials not available, 6:9:^ would be sufficient. 

6:9:6 References: Refer to 6:9:2 
1. Epoxy 2. Mastic 

6:9:7 References: "Modern Carpentry," p. 398. (See ?Iandy says) 

1. Ventilation. 2. Open Floor- 3« Heat- 

k. Body contact. 5- Keep container closed when 

not using. 


Power Driven Fasteners 

References: "Builders Guide to Metal Penetrating," by 
Buildix Division, Illinois Tool Works Inc* 8OI N Hilltop Dr., 
Itasca, 111. ■ 6OII+3 

6:10:1 Spored -chread, fine, fU-Lo special thread forms, 
bugle head, flat, wafer, oval, modified truss, 
trim pan, hex washer head, types pnint, tecks 
2, 3, 300, UOO, 500, runner.- 
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6:10:? References: '^Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol I, 
PP 32-33, "Portable Power 'I'ools," pp. 197-?-08. 

This type of information could be taken from a 
demonstration of this sales representative. 


6:10:3 References: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol I, p 35- 
Manual that comes with the powder drivan tool. 
"Portable Power Tools," p. ?02. 

Always use safety glasses. 

Point only against the material into which the stud 

is to be driven. 
Heavy gloves. 

Never leave a loaded tool lying around. 


6:10:1| Reference: "Fundamentals of Carpentry/' Vol I. pp 32-33^ 
"Portable Power Tools," p 19^+. 

A sales representative will demonstrate this tool. 

6:10:5 Reference: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol I, 

P 33, "Portable Power Tools," p 19^1-; "Modern Carpentry," 
p. 37. 

1. Study manufactures operating directions 

2. Use correct type and size for tool being used 

3. Use the correct air pressure 
k. Always point towards the work. 

6:10:6 Reference: Refer to 6:10:5 

Advantages of air - more economical operation, less 

breakdown, lighter weight. 
Disadvantages of air - initial cost, need of compressor 

Advantages of electricity - initial cost cheaper 
Disadvantages of electricity - electrical shoarbs (safety 
problems . 

6:10:7 Reference: FIIA Bulletin No. IJM-25a, "Fundamentals 
of Carpentry," Vol. I, pp. 32, 232, 233, "Portable 
Power Tools." 

Decking - 16 D prepared nail treated nail 
Insulation - Wide crown staple 
Ceiling tile - VJide crown staple 
Paper Barriers - Wide crown staple 
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6:11:0 Screws 

References: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I, p. 237, 
'^•Joodworklnr: for Industry," pp 311.5-3^7, "Modern Carpentry," 
p. 68, "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," pp. 151-157- 

6:11:1 1. oval 2. Round 3. flat (sloted and phillips) 

6 :11 : 2 References : 

"Cabinetmaking and Millwork," pp. I5I-I57 
^Woodworking for Industry," p. 3^6 
"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol I, p 237 
The instructor should indicate soft and/or hard 
woods, and if for phillips or slotted head screws. 

6 : 11 : 3 Ref e r enc e : 

"Cabinetmaking and Millwork," pp. 151-157 
"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol I, p. 236. 
'Woodworking for I dustry," p 3^^. 
r.ome finishes for screws are brass, steel, copper, 
bronze, and nickel. Brass, copper bronze used 
where there could be corrosion cud decorative. 
I'jickel for looks, general woodworking. 
Steel, general woodworking. 

6:11:U References : 

'Woodworking for Industry," p. 3k7 
"Cabinetmaking and Millwork," pp I52-I56. 
Select correct chank prolet countersink, correct 
width of blade for slotted screw; follow a chart 
to select screw size. 

6:11:5 References: Refer to 6:11:1 

To order screws from a catalog, you will need the 
following information: 

1. type of head 

2. type of finish 

3. slotted or phillips 
h, diameter 

5. length 

6. wood or metal 

6:11:6 Reference: Refer to 6:11:1 

Slotted: Disadvantages: are harder to fasten 

Advantages: can get it in larger variety 
of hardwood 
Phillips: Disadvantages: easier to fasten 
Advantages : looks 

6:11:7 References: Refer to 6:11:1 

Types of heads for metal screws are: flat, ovale, 
round, pan head, and binding head. Comes in sizes 
1/8", to 2" ].ength and diameter from //2 to lllh. 
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6:11:8 Reference: 

"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I, p 236 
Silver Plate, Gold plate, Gand brass are a few 
of the specialty screws. 

6:11:9 Reference: A local dealer could supply a selection 
of screws. 


6:1?:0 Nails 

References ; 


"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I p 223-231 
^Voodworking for Industry," pp. 338-3UU 
"Cabinetmaking and jMillwork," pp. 1U8-I5O 
"Modem Carpentry," p. 67 

6:12:1 Kinds of nail heads: duples, flat, sinker, round, 
oval, checkerd, casing, -cup, and hook head. 

6:12:2 Reference: Refer to 6:12:1 

Kinds of points: 1, regular, diamond, long diamond, 
blunt, round, needle sheared bevel. 

6:12:3 References: Refer to 6:12:1 

Eight kinds of nails; box, common, casing, finish, 
duplex, brads, cut, masonery, spiral, and amilor. 

6:12:U References: Refer to 6:12:1 

Kind of materiai are steel, copper aluminum, brass 

6:12:5 References: Refer to 6:12:1 

Kinds of coating are: galvained, cement, yeuk, nylon, 
resinous , blued, painted , Japanned 

6:12:6 Reference: A local dealer can supply all assortments 
of nails for this objective. 

6:12:7 References: Refer to 6:12:1 

Gome kinds of specialty nails are: duplex, roofing, 
masonery, shutrods, flooring, siding, and aluminum. 

6:12:8 through 6:12:17 

References: ^Voodworking for iNdustry," pp 3U0-3U3. 
Heavy timber can be obtinaed and fastened into proper 
position for these exercises. 


6:13:0 • Staples 


6:13:1 References: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol« I, 
p. 232-23U. "Portable Power Tools," p I87. 
The supplier is also a good reference. Several 
types of points are: 1. chizel used for plyvood, 

2. inside chizel used for clenching?; against steel, 

3. crosscut used for general nailing or tacking. 
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6:13:? References: Refer to 6:13:1 

Tliree different metals used for staples are: 
steel, aluiinnimum, bronze 

6:13:3 References: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol, I, 
pp. 30-31, "Portable Power Tools," pp. 178-lRP, 
Two types hand operated staplers are: the Spring 
actuated and the roofing stapler (hit with hammer) 
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6:13:^ References: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I, 
pp. 233-^3^ 

different lengths l/U, 5/16, 3/8, l/2 , 9/16 
different crown widths 12, 5/8, 3A, 7/8, 1, 1^" 
different gauges lU, I6 

•::l^r:0 Bolts and Anchors 

6:lU:l through 6:lU:3 

References: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I, 
pp. 2U2-2U6, 'Woodworking for I dustry," p. 351-355 
Materials for these objectives could be completed 
by using small pieces or a mock-up. 

6:lU:U References: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I, 
p ?.k2, "Cabinetmaking and Millwork," p. 159, 
'Woodworking for Industry," p. 35^. 
Lead shield, ackerman plug, anchor plate or bolt 
(glued on) used in concrete, block or brick 

6:lU:5 through 6:lU:7 

References: refer to 6:lU:l and to the supplier's 
catalogs . 

(::i^):0 Timber Connectors 

6:15:1 References: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I.» 

pp. PU7-25U, "Woodworking for Industry," pp. U96-U98. 
Four types of timber connectors are: joist hanger, 
framing anchors, claw plates, clamping plates and etc. 

c:l6:0 Plastics 

6:l6:l References: "VJoodworking for Industry," pp. I63-I7O. 
Information can be obtained from suppliers and 
manufactures. 

Plastic vinyl tile, pannels, vinyl; siding, 

vinyl rain gutters, plastic laminated for tops and panelled 

doors 

6: 16: 2 Reference: Refer to 6:l6:l 

Three advantages of that solid vinyl has as a building 
material are: 1. "v^3ry little maintenance or upkeep, 
2. long life span, 3« withstand strain, heat, water, 
and scratches. 
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6:17:0 Paper 


6:17:1 Reference: "Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol II, 
PP- 335j 3^5 "Principles and Practices of Light 
Construction," pp. 157-159, 2ifO-2Ul. 
Three different kinds of paper for building are 
rolled pregnated felt for under siding and shingles, 
rolled felt for deadening of sound in floors, and some 
walls, and sisal craft paper used fbr water proofing 
under concrete floors and between floors, aluminum 
for insulation. 

6:17:2 Reference: Refer to 6:17:1 

This objective could be completed on a full scale 
basis, mock-up, or in a I'scale model. 


6:l8:0 Acoustics 


6:18:1 Reference: "Modern Carpentry," Unit 13, pp. 277-305, 
"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. I, pp 200-203, 
"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. II, pp U19, U21, 
'Woodworking for Industry," pp. I60, I6I. 
The best reference would be from local suppliers. 
Dead airspace (structural timbers separated insulation 
battering, insulation board, etc. 

6:l8:2 References: Refer to 6:18:1 

Acoustical spray, hanging ceiling acoustical tile. 

6:l8:3 References: Refer to 6:l8:l 

Some suppliers have brocken lots or discontinued 
items that could be used for this objective. 

6:l8:U References: Refer to 6:l8;l and "Modern Carpentry," 
P- 303. 


6:19:0 Special Concrete 


6:19:1 References: "Design and Control of Concrete Mixtures," 
Chapter 15, P* 100, Concrete Products companies 
1. prestresned beams. 2. built up slab 
3* heavy weight concrete, h* acoustical concrete 
5. insulating concrete, 6. white or colored concrete. 

HOTS: Before teaching the units on framing, check 
Uniform Building Code Vol 6, p. 15, Table 25 M on 
number of nails used on connecting wood members. 
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Building Construction 
I'est for Unit 6:0:0 Lumber and Building Materials 


i\ame 


Date Score 


Multiple Choice 

DiveoT.ions : "Zach o V the questions or incomplete statements listed below 
-3 followed by ceveral words, phrases, or a series of numbers. From these 
you are t.o choose the one which answers the question or completes the 
stateTient correctly. Place the letter of that word or phrase in the 
nvjnbered blank space at the left of the item. 

i. Dimension lumber is sold by the: 6:1:0 

(a) board foot (c) square foot. 

fc; lined foot 

2* During the milling, a board 8 inches wide loses l/2 inch. 6:1:0 
Therefore* what percent of adjustment should be allowed for 
when ordering material to cover a definite area? 

(a) 8.50 percent (c) 7-25 percent 

(b) 6.25 percent (d) U.O percent 

3. A board foot is a unit that is an inch thick and one foot 6:1:0 


square, or any combination of measurements that will equal 
■chls 8;riOurit. vrhich of the following measurements represent 
a board foot: 

(a) 5" X 6" X 1" (c) 1" X 6" x 2» 

(b) 1' X X 3" (d) All of them 

\%Tiich of the methods below may be used to find the number of 6:1:0 
board feet in any piec i of lumber: 

(a) nominal size x length in feet t 12 = board feet 

(b) nominal size x length in feet t ikk = board feet 

(c) 1 X 12 X 12 board feet 

12 

(d) 'rhicknoss in inches x width in inches x length in feet = board feet 

Find the board feet contained in l8 -pieces of 2" x x l6' : 

(a) Ihk bd. ft. (c) 192 bd. ft. 6:1:0 

(b) 180 bd. ft. (d) 188 bd. ft. 

Structurail lumber is called timber when both the thickness 6:1:0 
and the width individually are equal to or more ttjan: 

(a) 2f (c) 5" 

(b) 3%" (d) 6" 

The dimensions of a board should always be written in the 6:1:0 
following order: 

(a) thickness x width x length (c) thickness x length x width 

(b) length x thickness x width (d) width x thickness x length 
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____ 8. A correct formula for calculating board feet is: 6:1:0 

(a) T" X W" X L' (b) T" x W" x L" (c) T" x W x L' 

iW 12 12 

(d) • T" X W" X L" 
^ 

9» An order of dimensioned lumber for framing a small house includes: 

8 pieces of U" x 8" x l6' 6:1:0 
36 pieces of 2" x 8" x 12' 
(random length) 2" x U" x UOO' 
22 pieces of 2" x lO" x lU' 
350 pieces of ^" x U" x 8' precut studes 
Find the cost of the material if the price is $128.00 per 
(a) $Ul7.28 (b) $326.00 (c) $U5U.U8 (d) $U56.19 

. 10. If you were a contractor and purchased 36 planks for scaffolding, 

they were aXL 2" x lO" x 12' of Douglas fir, select structural 6:1:0 
grade, and the price was $135 • 00 per M, find the cost you would 
have to pay: 

(a) $97.20 (b) $93.70 (c) $83.70 (d) $96.70 

11. If 130 leneal feet of U" x 6" were needed to build a girder, 

how many board feet would this contain: 6:1:0 

(a) 280 bd. ft. (c) 260 bd. ft. 

(b) 29U bd. ft. (d) 302 bd. ft. 

12. When you place an order for dimensioned lumber, you should, 6:2:0 

as a good policy: 

(a) order only what you will use within a two week period to 
avoid warping 

(b) order long lengths so you can cut out knots and split ends 

(c) add 10 percent to, so you will have plenty to finish the job 

(d) order the most economical grade in the shortest length that 
will do the job correctly. 

13. direcuion of least shrinkage in a Douglas Fir board is: 6:2 iO 

(a) in the slash grain (c) in the circumference 

(b) along the length of the grain (d) across the grain 

lU. The highest grade of fir plywood produced carries the letter 6:2:0 - 

designation: 6:5:0 

(a) A (b) B (c) C (d) D (e) N 

15. In grading lumber, a blemish is an undesirable condition 6;2:0 

which will affect the: 

fa) strength (c) utility appearance of a 

(b) durability given piece of timber. 

16. "Factory" or "shop lumber" is a classification denoting: 6:2:0 

(a) use (b) manufacture (c) s?ze 
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17. A softwood board with no defect or knot is graded: 6:2:0 

(a) Select A (c) shop lumber 

(b) construction (d) select D 

18. Of the following West Coast conifers, the strongest structurally 

is the: 6:3:0 

(a) Douglas fir (c) Cedar 

(b) Sugar pine (d) Hemlock 

19. A wood that does not split easily when nails are driven into 6:3:0 

it is: 

(a) Douglas fir (c) Sugar pine 

(b) Oregon pine (d) Oak: 

20. One of the following kinds of woods rare3;y used in building: 6:3:0 

(a) fir (b) pine (c) hemlock (d) larch (e) spruce 

(f) elm (g) o€Lk (h) birch (i) cedar (j) redwood 

21. How many of the following words are calssified as softwoods: 

(1) Cypress (2) Yellow popular (3) Redwood (U) Douglas fir; 

and (5) Cottonwood: 


(a) one of the above (c) three of the above 

(b) two of the above (d) four of the above 


6:3:0 


22, Black walnut is noteworthy because of its: 6:3:0 

(a) beauty and availability 

(b) strength and ease of workability 

(c) its beauty and scarcity 

23. When wood trim Is to be natural finish, it is best to order 6:2:0 
what grade of lumber? 

(a) construction (c) B and better 

(b) standard (d) D 

2U. Dry rot can be prevented by: 6:U:0 

(a) keeping lumber dry and ventilated 

(b) selecting fungus-free lumber 
fc) using flashing 

(d) spraying lumber with Wolman salts 

25. The extra protection against termite infestation, woodwork 6:U:0 
close to the soil shoiild be; 

(a) spreiyed with paint (c) pressure treated with chemicals 

(b) cement coated (d) sprayed with resin 

26. To ward off termite invasion, posts should not extend through 

a basement floor and into the soil but should be placed on 6:U:0 
concrete or masonary footings that extend above the concrete 
floor at least: 

(a) 2" (b) U" (c) 6" (d) 8" 
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27* The use of external plyvood for sheathing, form work, and 6:5:0 

other oudoor applications has made previous work practices: 
fa) obsolete (c) unpopular 

(b) obsolescent (d) inefficient 

^ 28. One of the following in most cases is not an advantage of 6:5:0 

najiufactured wood: 

(a) greater strength (f) better insulating properties 

(b) larger pieces (g) irriproved water resistance 

(c) greater econoiay (h) greater durability 

(d) dimensional stability (i) maintenance free finishes 

(e) smoother surfaces 

29. The designations '^hardwood" and softwood" are expressions of: 

(a) the relative density of the wood ' 6:3^0 

(o) whetlier iz is coniferous or deciduous 

(c) aji arbitrary classification system 

30. In many climates heat loss is a serious problem, which occurs 

primarily around the house's: 6:8:0 

( a) windows ( c ) perimeter 

(b) doors (d) roof 

31- With powder actuated tools, fasteners can be driven safely 6:10:2 

into which of the following materials: 

(a) cast iron (c) concrete 

(b) glazed brick (d) tile 

32. Screws are not used as of^en as nails in building construction . 

because screws: 6:11:0 

(a) cost more 

(b) take longer to install, thus add to expenses 

(c) tend to work out and loosen 

fd) are more likely to fail under adverse conditions 
(e) a and b 

33* The nail set is used in conjunction with: 6:12:0 

(a) roofing nails (c) lOd nails and smaller 

(b) finishing nails (d) cement coat box nails 

3^- '^•e holding power of a nail is largely dependent upon: 6:12:0 

(a) ohe type of point 

(b) the area and design of the shank 

(c) the type of v/ood it is used with 

35. The nail' most commonly used will have: 6:12:0 

fa) a flat head and a diamond point 

(b) a flat head and a chisel point 

(c) a flat countersunk head and a diamond point 

(d) a flat head and a duckbill point. 

36. The "penny system" is the method the the nail industry uses 6:12:0 

in referring to the: 

(a) length (c) weight of nail 

(b) diameter 
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37. The casing nail is most like the: 6;12:0 

(a) box nail (c) coinmon nail 

(b) brad (d) finish nail 

38. The reason the staple is videly used in modern industry is 6:13:0 

due to: 

(a) the great variety of sizes, designs, metals and finishes 
available 

(b) z'ne fact that these fastenings are used quite exclusively in 
specially designed, high-production greens 

(c) their designed-in holding power 

39' Fraining connectors are used: 6:15:0 

(a) where greater strength is desired 

(b) where it is inconvenient to join structural members in 
conventional fashion 

(c) to permit greater headrooms and more space. 

Fill In 6:1:0 - 

Directions : Fill in the correct term for each of the following lumber 
abbrevi at ions : 

SIS R 0 

r,2Z S/Lap 


sUg ad 


IE KD 


:ir.iE MM 


'132E M 


32311:: Bd. Ft. 

T -'c G . EXT 


INT 


vrrite the actual sizes of the lumber listed below: 6:1:0 


1. 

2"x k" (dimension) 

6. 

1" 

X 6" (flooring) 

0 

h" X 6" (dimension) 

7. 

2" 

X 6" (dimension) 

3- 

1" X 12" (board) 

8. 

2" 

X 12" (dimension) 

1+. 

1" X 1+" (finish) 

9. 

1" 

X 8" (board) 

5. 

6" X 8" (timber) 

10. 

2" 

X 10" (dimension) 
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1. Softwooa? 

2 . Keartwood 

3. ?imr,erwcod 
k. Heatvcod 

5 . Checks 


:iapwocd 


A 


■••rood cells witl. thick walls ajnd 6:2:0 
EHiall openings 

A specier of softwood 

A del'ecc si.ovjing i'oself near the 
oonter of the trunk 

Cone-bearing trees 

Lengthwise separation of v;ood tissues 
V;ood noarest. the center of the tree 
V:ood near t?ie outside of the tree 


1. 
2, 


Saw sized 

S122E 

SIE 

Ro 


Surfaced on one ed^e 6:2:0 

Unnilled lunber 

Surfaced on all four sides 

Rou^h lumber cut to width on the saw 

Surfaced on one side and one edge 

Surfaced on one side and two edge/5 

Surfaced on ^.wo sides gtnd one edge 
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7:1:0 Floor 

7:^:0 V/alls 

7:3:0 Components 

UBlIi;iT OB JT' CT 

7:1:0 Floor 


7:1:Z. Roferences: "Modern Carpentry-y Unit 7, Floor Framing 
"Fundainentals of Carpentry," Vol. IT, Chapter 
^Woodworking for Industry," Unit U6 

"Principles and Practices of Light Construction," Unit 1+. 

7:1:? References: Refer to 7:1:1 

This objective can "be accomplished on a project home or 
improvised by using a retaining wall or timber to 
siiTiUlate the activity . Leave room for subsiding. 

7:1:3 References: Refer to 7:1:1 

The layout of the sill for ajichor bolts can be 
accomplished by measuring or by aligning the sill 
on top and anchor bolts and tapping (make sure of 
alignment) 

7:1:^^ References: Refer to 7:1:1 

Two methods of fastening sill plates are: 

1. ancliOr bolts. 2. Powder operated fastener (stud gum) 

7:1:5 References: Refer to 7:1:1 

The studs extend to the mudsill on ballon framing. 
On plate fonn, framing it extends to the subfloor. 

7:1:^''^ References: Rofer to 7:1:1 

This could be done on a scale model, or actual building. 
Possible probl.ems, heating plumbing, floor openings. 
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7:1:7 References: Refer to 7:1:1 

There are three types of girders: 

oolid beetni - Advantages: time, fire rCvSistentj 

(not used much any more) Disadvantages: checks., 
sag. 

Built up Advantages: strength, availability, fire 

resistant. Disadvantages: time. 
Steel " Adva^atages: strength, longer span, 

Disadvantages: fire, frajning problems . 

7:1:8 Reference: Refer to 7:1:1 and FHA Minimum and/or 
Property standards. 

This could be accomplished on the Job site or a 
mock up situation. 

7:1:9 Reference: Refer to 7:1:1 and FHA Minimum and/or uniform 
property standards 

1. size, kind material, grade of material-* 

7:1:10 Reference: FIIA Minimum peroperty standards 8l6.^ 
and also to 7:1:1 
Note how many nails and where 
scale on the job 

mock up spans correct 

crown up 
brick up joints 

7:1:11 References: Refer to 7:1:1 and FHA Minimum property 
standards pp. 8l6-7, 816-7.I, 8l6-7.2, 8l6-7.^, 
607-2. 

headroom at least 6-8" width 2* -8" plus hand rail 
or Tliis is figured out mathmatically . 

7:l:ir* References: Refer to 7:1:1 and FIIA Minimum Property 
Standards, p. 110, Qlh-h.O 

To determine the size of the rough opening for the fireplace 

7:1:13 References: Refer to 7:1:1, HiA Minimum Property 
Standards, p. 120, 816-6, Unifom Building code, 
p. 16, Table //•25T. 

7:l:l4 References: Refer to 7:1:1 

If not possible this could be done on a scale model 
with the exception of checking the crown - check with 
HFA 121, 122, 816-6.7, 8, 9, 10- 

7:1:15 References: Refer to 7:1:1 and FIIA minimum standards 
p. 122 816-8 

7:1:16 References: Refer to 7:1:1 and 7:1:15 

7:1:1V References: Refer to 7:1:1 and FHA Minimum St^ondards 
130, 131 <^3l7-l throuF,h 8] 7-^3. 6. 

7:1:18 References: Refer to 7:1:1 
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7:1:19 References: Refer to 7:1:1 

A student should learn to estimate material from 
a set of working drawings. 

7:1:20 References 

Use kiln dryed lumber, proper nailing, gluing 

7:2:0 Walls 

7:2:1 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

7:2:2 References: Refer to 7:2:0 and FHA minimum property 
standards, p. 13U, Table 8-10, 

7:2:3 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

Note: consider the sheetrocks and underlayment 
thickness in determining stud length 

7:2:U Reference?: Refer to 7:2:0 
Door - 6' -8' 

Clearance - for swing of door 
clamp - thickness 
space - for swing and clearance 
Underlayment - thickness 

trimming has bearing on plate - plate thickness 

7:2:^5 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

Note first stud shou'..d be placed 13^" 
measure from partition to parti tion( usually) 
mark all openings (doors, windows, etc) 

7:2:6 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

!Note: Bottom plate can continue through the length 
of th'^ building. The top plate must hutt over a stud. 

7:2:7 References: Refer to 7:2:0 and "Modem Carpentry," 
pp. 136-137. 

7:2:8 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

to be consistent, measure from a corner or point 
to the center of each opening. 


7:2:9 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

Note: First stuc' should be placed 15*^";measure 
partition to partition (usually) 


7:2:10 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

Note: Mark an 'X' on the side of the line the stud goes on. 

7:2:11 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

Note: Two I6I) nails should be used on the ends of 
each stud or four 8d when toe nailing. 
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7:2:12 Reference: Refer to 7:2:0 

r.'ote: With wall section laying on the floor, use 
sway brace to hold square. 

/ 

7:2:13 References: Refer to 7:^:0 

1. Let in wall bracing - advantages: foster less 
problems with electrical and stro.iger 

Note: Bracing is not required when using plywood 
sheathings. 

2. Cut in braces disadvantages : takes more time, not 
as strong, have to tal-ie out for planking. 

Advantages: use up short stock, can be installed with the 
walls in place. 

7:2:lU References: Refer to 7:2:0 

Sill depends on size of joist and thickness of subfloor 
Corners, long (usually front and back) walls, come 
flush short (usually end) walls there should lie 
a S^'* lap* 

7:2:15 Reference: Refer to 7:^^:0 

Note: Nail siding and cut openings. The exception 
would be where the opening is large and short pieces 
can be utilized. 
Refer to nailing schedule. 

7:2:l6 References: Refer to 7:2 :l6 

Xote: with siding on make sure subsiding is against 
zlie border. Without siding, snap a line • 

7:2:17 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

As a member of the team, the student's will raise 
a wall section. 

7:2:18 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

Emphasis shoiild be given to the importance of the' 
top plate to tie the walls together. Refer to nail 
schedule* 

7:2:19 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

Note: a smaller building should be used other than 
a house, garage or small bu ildlng. 

7:2:20 References: Refer to 7:2:0 

This objecl/jve can be accomplished by having the 
students observe this operation on a field trip to 
a job site or prebuilt home plant. 
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7:3:0 Components References: Local Manufactures 

7:3:1 This objective provides a good opportunity 
for an outside assignment for a student to 
contact local manufactures. 

cabinets, floor systems, wall systems, roof systems, 
concrete wall, roof, floor, systems concrete beams, 
bathroom, room or apartments. 
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Name Date Score 


Multiple Choice 

Directions: Sach of the questions or incomplete statements listed below 
is followed "by several words, phrases, or a series of numbers. From these 
you are to choose the one which answers the questions or completes the 
statement correctly. Place the letter of that word or phrase in the 
numbered blank space at the left of the item, 

1. One of the common and most accurate stud layout tools is the: 

(a) Framing square (c) 12 foot pocket tape 7^2:0- 

(b) combination square (d) 50 foot steel tape U:1:0 


2, A common practice for dimensioning an outside wall to an inside 
wall on a floor plan is shown from the: 7:1:0 

(a) outside of the outside wall to the center of the inside wall 

(b) center of the outside wall to the center of the inside wall 

(c) center of the outside wall to the. near side of the inside wall 

(d) outside of the outside wall to the near side of the inside wall 

3. One of the best types of wood to use in the west for mudsills is: 

(a) Oregon Pine (c) Creosotid fir 7:1:0 

(b) Port Orford Cedar (d) Heart Redwood 

h. Joists are usually marked to length with a: 7:1:0 

(a) pattern (c) measuring stick 

(b) story pole (d) steel tape 

5. Cutting bridging requires a great deal of time; therefore, 7:1:0 
some contractors are using: 

(a) precut bridging (c) tie-wire bracing 

(b) steel bridging (d) cast iron bridging 

6. The distance betv;een rows of cross bridging installed in floor 
joists should not exceed how many feet: (providing there are no 
other bracing materials involved). 

(a) 6 (b) 8 (c) 12 (d) 16 7:1:0 

7. The minimum clearance or crawl space between the bottom of 
floor joists and the ground beneath must be: 7:1:0 
(a) 12'' (b) 15" (c) 18" • (d) 20" 

8. In residential and light construction, it is common practice to 
space the joists how many inches on center: 7:1:0 
(a) 2k (b) 18 (c) 16 (d) 12 

9. Platform framing is usually avoided for what type of construction: 

(a) three-story (c) split level 7:2:0 

(b) single rtory (d) shingle siding 
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10. If . a studded wall 8'1" high has two top plates and one bottom 
plate, how long are the studs if made oi" 2" x h" that are SUS: 

(a) 7' 7 1/8" (c) 7' 6 7/8" 7:2:0 

(b) 7' BV^ (d) 7' 6 1/8" 

11. \Jhen the foundation of a building is unlevel, then the 7:2:0 
mudsills must be: 

(a) wet packed (c) skimmed and grouted 

(b) planed (d) wedged 

IP* In plateform construction, the doors and windows are usually 

the same: 7:2:0 

(a) width (c) style 

(b) height (d) dimensions 

13. A primary reason that platform construction can be done speedily 
is that work can be done while the walls are: 

(a) vertical (c) being layed out 7:2:0 

(b) square (d) lying flat 

ih. VJhen stud spaces sire left open at top and bottom, they act as: 

(a) fire stops (c) insulators 

(b) flues (d) pipes 

15. The top and bottom plates should: 7:2:0 

(a) have the same markings (c) be of different lengths 

(b) be laid out differently (d) be of different thicknesses 

16. Which of the following is the carpenter least concerned with 

when laying out the outside wall plates: 7:2:0 

(a) width of the openings (c) thickness of the studs 

(b) thickness of the walls (d) height of the openings 

17. All stud layout marks should be: 7:2:0 

(a) continued through openings (c) stopped and started over at all 

(b) stopped at all openings openings 

fl^d) made by anyone. 

18. The number of studs needed for a wall with openings- is determined 
by which one of the following general rules: 7:2:0 

(a) multiply the length of the wall by 3/U and add one piece 

(b) multiply the length of the wall by 3/k and add 20 percent 

(c) allow one stud for each linear foot of wall and add 20 percent 

(d) allow one stud for each linear foot of wall 

19. A house h2 feet wide and 56 feet long has lh7 linear feet of 7:2:0 
inside partitions. How many linear feet of plate stock will 

be required for all the outside walls and inside partitions, 
including bottom, top, and double plate at the top: 

(a) 686' (c) 1,029' 

(b) 82U" (d) 1,216' 
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20. A proper tool for establishing straight lines for outside walls 

•Is a: 7:2:0 

(a) straightedge (c\ vire 

(b) string (d) chalk box 
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21. The partition double plates should lap over which of the 

following plates in the outside walls: 7:^:0 

(a) both plates (c) top plate 

(b) double plate only (d) none 

22. The total thickness of the top, bottom, and double plate 

if Shs Is used is: 7:2:0 

(a) 3tV' (c) 

(b) 3 7/8" (d) U 7/8'^ 

^ 23. Erection of partitions should be done: 7:2:0 

(a) before the erection of exterior walls 

(b) after tho erection of exterior walls 

(c) after the erection of ceiling joists 

(d) before the layout of partitions 

2k. In our area the most cominon spacing for studding is: 7:2:0 

(a) 2V (b) 18" (c) 16" (d) lU" 

25. The basic dimension used in determining the number of studs 

needed is the: 7:2:0 

(a) linear feet of walls and partitions 

(b) perimeter of the building 

(c) linear feet of joists 

(d) linear feet of mudsill 

26. If a short level is used to plumb walls, It is important to 

use a: 7:2:0 

(a) plrb bob (c) straightedge 

(b) curved board (d) level-transit 

27. On a 2" X U" steel wall, a let-in brace is usually: 7:2:0 

(a) 2" X U" (c) 2" X 3" 

(b) 2" X U" on edge (d) l" x )4'*' 

28. Plywood' box beams are useful because: 7:3:0 

(a) of their low cost (c) they are easy to construct 

(b) they weigh less 

29. A building material now widely used for roof beams and other 7:3:1 

structural parts of houses, church, school buildings, etc. is: 

(a) extruded aluminum (c) lariinated wood 

(b) technical-type plywood (d) western red cedar 
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UNIT 8:0:0 Roof Framing 
PURPOSE 


COKTEOT 

8:1:0 Ceiling 

8:2:0 Framing (Construction) 

8:3:0 Covering 

8:i+:0 Types 

SUBUNTT OBJICCTIVE 

8:1:0 Ceiling 

References: "Modern Carpentry,' Unit 8 and 9 

"FHA Minimum Property Standards," Section 823-, ihk, lk6 

'Voodworklng for Industry," Section E 

"Fundamentals • of Carpentry," Chapter 5 

8:1:^? References: Refer to 8:1:0 

Note: For backing around partitions, two joists 
(one on each side of partition) are better than a 
member fastened to top plate;when using a truss 
the member has to be fastened to top plate. 

8:1:1 References: Refer to 8:1:0 and FIIA Unifom 
Building Code 1? Table 25D 

VJorking drawing will give all information necessaiy. 

8:1:3 References: Refer to 8:1:0 and check nailing schedule 
FIIA Uniform Building Code p. 15. 

8:l:l|- References: Refer to 8:1:0 and 8:1:2 

1. Joist on either side of partition for backing 

2. 2" X 6" member nailed to top of partition for 
backing. 

8:1:5 References: Refer to 8:1:0, and MiA p. IU3 Table 8-11. 

This could be done by giving the student five different 
size openings and have him give the size of header. 

8:1:6 References: Refer to 8:1:0 and Modern Carpentry, p. 153^ 
Figure 8-38* This can be accomplished by using ei 

fastener such as a triplegrip or a ledger strip. 
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8:1:7 l^eferences: 

A £* rcing back scxnetimes called a. orasor l»r^ IS: 'a 
build up n:)ember used to supiport, ^reiUliag f&Sst over 
a. spaja. 

riote: 3/^'" X SA" strips are: milej^ to strong back 
ax^ to the ceiling joist. 

S^l^S Referee es' J Refer to 8:1:0, FIIA 605-4.2 
Located where there is head room 
.TniniMum opening 1^^-" x 22" 

r^ison - maintenance, fire, installation axad inspection 


8:2:0 Frasaing (Construction) 

References: 'Voodworking for IndiJfitryj,* Sectitm E, Ufait k7 

"McKSern CarpentryV Uaitt 9 

"^^raming Sheathing asna Iiuj^ii^iatioia," Wii.it Ih 

"Principles and Practices Oonrtructions** Xftait 7 

"Fundamentals of Carpent^y^,." Vol. XI, C8aa<pter 5 

8:2:1 References: Refer bo 8;:1:0 

There are many pictures or drawl^sigs that could be 
used to identify five kiiads of rafters, common, 
vally , jack, hip^ cripple, vally Jack, hip jack. 

8:2:2 References: Refer to 8:2rO %wiL t;he ^teel s^gjaaent 
The RlOO rafter square has Un^ W)le oa ^tee ?ace 
of the body. The plum cut, "bird^ moattt> ajnd t-ail 
cut are the areas to be cut. T^Mce all ttj^s-ui^ments 
from line length. 

3:2:3 References: Refer to 8:2:0 and 8:2:2 

There is a specific table for hip and f^r vally 
rafter. Use 17" for unit of run instead of 12" 
as in the common rafter. 

8:2 :i^. References: Refer to 8:2:0 

A sketch without the labels would be a good way 
way of testing. 

8:2:5 References: Refer to 8:2:0 

A sketch without labels would be a good method of 
testing. 

8:2:6 References: Refer to 8:2:0 

The roof bracing members are perlen knee ajid collar 
gable and studs. 

8:2:7 References: Refer to 8:2:0 "Modern Carpentry," p. 177 
The parts are bottom cord, top cord, tension web, 
truss plate, gussett, or r*after or split ring. 

8:2:8 References: R'^fer to 8:2:0 

Trusses are placed 12*', l6" and 2V on center. 
They should be plunbed with a rubber strip worked 
Q ^ on 12, l6, or 2^4-" on center. Each truss is brought 

EKJC "bo the line and tacked. 
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8:2:9 References: Refer to 8:2 :vO "Principles sinci 
Practices of Light Consitruction," p, 1^4-1 
Always cut Icingest or center stud first 

8:2:10 Reference: Refer to 8:2:0 

Some length as common rafter and has no birds mouth. 

8; 3:3 Roof Coverings 

References: "Modern Carpentry.,** Vnlt 10, pp 185-213 

"VJoodworkln^^ for Industry," Section E, Unit 

"Principles and Practices of Light Construction," Uait 11 

"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol II 

FKA Minimum Standards, 90i;-l to 905-1 

8:3:1 References: Refer to 8:3:0 

Note: Break t he joint on the sheathing, refer to 
mailing schedule 

8:3:2 Refer to 8:3:0, FKA Minimum Standards 90^-3-8 I 
Keep it straight with no ripples, correct amount of 
lak, stress safety, estimate over not under on 
amount needed. 

8:3:3 Kefer to 8:3:0 FHA Table 9-^ p. 173, //l, //2 

Cedar shinges are the only sningles used on a roof 
ill lining for better- Four squares equal 100 
square coverage . 

8:3:^ Refer to 8:3:0 

Weights 100, ?15, 2:^.0, L^5, 290 

3 bundles courec 100 square feet on the heroin 

asphalt four bundles 

8:3:5 Refer to 8:3:0 weather 
Pi tch determine.'? to some degree ainount of shingle to ? / 
Under layment , needs to laped according to Mfc specifications 
Flashing , should be inserted so^that rain will run off 
Spacing , shinglen should be nailed with at least ^-^ gap 
Naili ng, each sh-jngle gets two nails 1" from side 
and 1'^ above what is left to the weather. 

8:3:6 References: Refer to 8:3:0 

In apt)lying any asphalt shingle, always follow the 
manufactures spocif ications as to nailing and adhesive 
and underlayment . 

8:3:7 References: Refer to 8:3:0 

The pit-ch of the roof determines to some extent the 
type of roofing materials used 3 12 low pitch for 

asphalt thick and wood shingles below 3 & 12 

must have a roled or built up roof 

8:3:8 References: Refer to 8:3:0 
Lap at the vally 

Lay one side and then the other, snap a line down the 
Q vally, and cut the top row. If not applicable, have 

student describe how it is done. 


;::0:0 Roof i 'raining 


n:;e a r.uital flar^hery and cut \,]iO sliin/^ies t.o an even 
margin. If not applicable, Ijave the student describe 
how it if? done . 

S:3:lo Refer to 8:3:0 and 8:3:^^ 

Each manufacture has his own specifications for life 
span; it usually depends on the weight of the shingles 

8:3?li References: Refer to 8:3:0 

Three kinds of material are rip ramp (out of same 
shingle) metal ridge role. 

8:3 :i:'- References: Refer to 8:3:0 

The student could fill tiiir? objective by drawing a 
sketch or describing In a paragranh 


0 Types of Roofs 

References: "Modern Carpentry", "Principles and Practices 
of Ligiit Construction." 

8:U:1 Shed, hip gable, flat, gumbrel, mansard, dutch hip, 
butterfly, a fram, gothic arch 
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Building Construction 
Test for Unit 8:0:0 Hoof FraJiiing 

T^fioiie Pate 


?.'ultiple Choice 

Directions: Eac":: of the questions or inconiplete statenients listed below 
is followed by several words, phrases, or a series of numbers. From these 
you are to choose zhe one wlrlch answers the questions or completes the 
statement correcoly. Place the letter of that word or phrase in the 
numbered blank space at the left of the item. 

1. To find information concerning tVie direction in which ceiling 

joists are to run, you would usually look on the: 8:1:0 

(a) roof plan (c) plat plan 

(b) foundation plan (d) floor plan 

2. The purpose of a collar tie or collar beam is to: ' 8:2:0 

(a) help counteract the spreading or sagging action of the roof 

(b) take the crown out of the rafters 

(c) reduce the span of the rafters 

(d) act as a hanger off the ceiling joists. 

3* The sliding T-level is used in roof framing to: 8:2:0 

(a) convert inches per foot to degrees 

(b) measure degrees 

(c) figure the shortening of rafters 

(d) make duplicate angle layouts on rafters. 

U. One method cf finding the length of a common rafter is to: 8:2:0 

(a) take the dia£;;onal of the total run and the total rise 

(b) multiply the span of the roof by the diagonal of the cut 

(c) take the measurement directly off the working drawings 

(d) read tlie specification 

5- The hypotenuse of the roof-frame triangle is the: 8:2:0 

(a) run (c) rafter line length 

(b) span (d) rise 

6. The bird's mouth of a rafter is: 8:2:0 

(a) the cut that rests on the top plate 

(b) the cut that fits against the stud 

(c) the botton end of the rafter 

(d) made-up of a level out and a plumb cut. 

7- In roof framing, a purlin is a: 8:2:0 

(a) Brace connected with a bearing partition 

(b) horizontal member nailed across the parallojl rafters 

(c) horizontal member connecting two opposing rafters 

(d) post supporting the middle of a rafter. 
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8. The terra "allowable spar:" is: 8:2:0 

(a) one-half the vertical distance from roof apes to plate line 

(b) the maximum width permitted for the building 

(c) that part of the rafter length allowed between supports 

(d) one-third the distance from ridge to plate line* 

9. V^iich of the following is the pitch of a gable roof that has 8:?:0 

a total rise of 15' O" and a span of 60' 0"? 

(a) 1/3 (b) lA (c) 1/5 (d) 1/6 

10. The total run of a common rafter for building having a span 8:2:0 

of 3^'8" Is: 

(a) 16' V (b) 16' 5" (c) 17' ^-i" (d) 18»2" 

11. The first .'^tep In laying out a common rafter with a framing 8:2:0 

square is to: 

(a) lay out the ridge cut (c) determine rise per unit of run 

(b) locate the seat cut (d) allow for shortening 

12. The second suep in laying out the rafter is to: 8:2:0 

(a) lay out the ridge cut (c) determine rise per unit of run 

(b) locate the seat cut (d) allow -for shortening 

13. VJhen laying off rafter length with a framing square, each step 

marked off with the square represents one foot of: 8:2:0 

(a) line length (c) span 

(b) rafter run (d) rise 

.h. On a l/h pitch gable roof with a span of 30'-0", what is 

the rise and cut? 

(a) 3'3" rise, 6 and 12 cut (c) 7*6" rise, 8 and 12 cut 

(b) 7'6" rise, 6 and 12 cut (d) 15*^" rise, U and 32 cut 

15. vmen the spati of a gable roof is 2U'0" and the cut is 8:2:0 

8 and 12, what is the total rise? 

(a) 6'6" (b) 8'0" (c) lO'-'O" (d) 12'0" 

16. The measurement for the overhang of a rafter should start fron 

the: 8:2:0 

(a) plub line of the bird's mouth 

(b) level line of the seat cut 

(c) ridge cut 

(d) bottom end of the board. 

17. VJhere should the shortening measurement be taJcen on a common rafter: 

(a) along the plurrb cut 8:2;0 

(b) at a right angle to the level cut 

(c) at a right angle to the plumb cut 

(d) at the seat cut. 

18. A square of shingles normally will cover: 8:3:0 

(a) 100 square feet 

(b) slightly less than 100 square feet 

(c) slightly more than 100 square feet 
^ (d) approximately 100 square feet. 
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19. A simple roof that lia,s four slopin{^ sides is wl^at type: 0:4:0 

(a) hip (c) gable 

(b) intersecting (d) shed 

^0. Three roof designs that have been cotisidered basic designs are: 

(a) shed, gable, and hip (c) hip, gambrel and dormer &:h:0 

(b) gable, mansard, and hip (d) gambrel, shed, and gable. 
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UNIT 9:0:0 Finishing 
PURPOSE 


9:1:0 Cornice 

9:?:0 VJindows 

9:3:0 Doors 

):^l-:0 Kxterior Wall Covering 

9:5:0 Interior Wall Covering 

9:6:0 Molding 

9:7:0 stairs and Rails 

9:3:0 Components 


SUBUin:? OP.T]^C?IVK 

9:1:0 Cornice 

References: "Modern Carpentry," Unit 12 

"Principles and Practices of Lir^lit Construction," Unit 11 

"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. II, PP. 376-U06. 

"Woodworking for Industry," Unit hQ 

"interior and Exterior Trim" 

9:1:1 Refer to 9:1:0 

Facia, Plane! er, Freize board, crown mold, bed mold 

Refer to 9:1:0 
Box, open, closed, wide box 

Refer to 9:1:0 
Meter cuts on all moldings 
compound moniter up the rsir.e 
All plume cuts and butt joints 

Refer to 9:1:0 and 9:1:3 


9:l:r^ 
9:1:3 

9:1;^ 
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0:1:^ Refer to 9:1:0 

Screened vent (slot) 

Manufactured aluminum perferttfd suffet material 

screened vont over drilled holes 
Manufactured rrietal plun; with a screen 
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imrr 9:0:0 Finishing 

9:2:0 Windows 
9:2:1 

A 

9:2:2. 
9:?:3 
9:2:^ 

9:3:0 Doors 
9:3:1 

9:3:2 

9:3:3 

9:3:^ 

9:3:? 

9:3:6 

9:3:7 

9:3:3 


Refer to 9:1:0 

The student can list those windows found in a set 
of working drawings. 

Refer to 9:1:0 

Casement, awning, double hung, bottom hinged (hopper) 
picture, (fixed) horizontal sliding, combination units. 

Refer to 9:2:2 

The student should be able to identify by sight 
different kinds of windows. 

Refer to 9:1:0 

If not practical, the student oould outline the 
procedure for install.ing a window. 


Refer to 9:1:0 

Kinds by fold, slinging, and hinged (regular) 
2.0, 2.2, 2.4, 2.6, 2.8, 3.0, and 6'8" 

Refer to 9:1:0 

Door frame - Robbeted stop ; (exterior) 

Door Jamb - fastened on door stop (interior) 

Refer to 9:1:0 

make sure it is square and plum 
always nail over the shim 

Refer to 9:1:0 

double acting, loose-pine, solid-pine, ball-bearing, 
surface 

Refer to 9:3:1 

2.0, 2.2, 2.5, 2.6, 2.8, 3.0, wide by 6»8" high, 
widths of 1 3/8" and 1 5/8" 

Refer to 9:1:0 

Solid Core (slab), hollow core, one panel, two panel, 
four panel, 6 panel one light, two light etc. by fold 

Refer to 9:1:0 

Top rail, bottom rail, style, lock rail, pannel, 
mull ion 

Refer to 9:1:0 

There are two methods of hanging a door. Tliis is one 
way to install the jarnb in the opening before cutting 
the grain. Note: Never drive any nails home until 
blocking is in place and Jamb is plumb and square. 
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9:3:9 Refer to 9:1:0 

Plvunb the hinged side of the jamb to Ihe opening and 
fasten, cut the grains, for the butts, and install 
door and fit the Jamb to the dcjr. 

9:3:10 Refer to 9:1:0 

This objective is to familiarise the student with the 
template for cutting the grains in a door. 

9:3;11 Refer to '^Fundamentals of Carpentry," Vol. II, PP. hr5k 
Outside of a door is the street, or stall side of 
the door. When you stand outside a door, if the 
butts are on your right, it is a right hand door. 

9:3:12 Refer to 9:1:0 

Tubular, cylindrical and mortis 

There are usually instruction and templates with 

each set of locking hardware. 

9:3:13 Refer to "Modern Carpentry," p. 375. 

If not practical, the student could describe in a 

paragraph the procedure - 

Pocket or sliding doors come in one unit» 

9:3:1^ Refer to 9:1:0 

llie student should be able to cope the top stnd miter 
the bottom of the stop and miter the casing. 

9:3:15 Refer to 9:1:0 

The student could see these at a lumber yard or on 
a field trip if not applicable in the school shop. 

9:3 :l6 Refer to "Modern Carpentry," p. 2kk 

This can come out of the test section. 


Exterior Wall Covering 


References: "Modem Carpentry," Unit 10 
"Fundamentals of Carpentry," Chapter 6 
'Woodworking for Industry," Section K, Unit k8 
"Principles and Practices of Light Construction," Unit 11 

9:^:1 Reference: 9:^:0 

Beveled, rubbed, bevel, rustic, drop, clap board, 
plywood of various kinds, aluminum, shake, battens, 
and plywood. 

9:^:2 Refer to 9:^:0 

This could be done on a mock up wall, or possibly to 
scale. Check Nailing schedule. Make sure it is 
plumb and level. 
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9:h:3 Refer to 9:h:? and 9:U:0 

This could be cbne on a mocV. up or on a scale model. 

9:h:h Refer to 9:h:P exid 9:U:0 

Always cut longest or center board first and mai:e 
sure it is centered and plurab.. Use the sajne angle 
as t)'.e plumb cut on the rafter. 

9:^:5 Refer to 9:U:0 

The Infonnation for this objective could be obtained 
from the suppliers or manufactures. 

Interior VJall Covering 

References: "Fundamentals of Carpentry/' Vol. 11^ Chapter 7 
"Modern Carpentry," Unit 14, 'Voodworklng for Industry," 
"Principles and Practices of Light Construction," Chapter 12. 

9:5:1 Refer to 9:5:0 

This objective could be done on a mock-up. Check 
nailing schedule. Pon't break the paper but mal^e 
a dimple at each nail. If making outside corner, 
use a metal corner head. Nail opposite and keep 
metal strip straight. No ceiling first 

9:5:^- Refer to 9:5:0 

This objective could be done on a mock-up • First 
coat apply tape to corners, ceaiiis and nails. Second 
andthird coats feather out the edges. Forth coats, 
fine finish 

9:5:3 Refer to 9:5:0 

g3A;ing, stapling, are methods of fastenening. 
Plastic, cellulose, cork, wood fiber, cane fiber, 
and abestoes fiber are materials used to make ceiling 
tile. There are locking edges and plain. They come 
in many sizes 12"xl2", l6"xl6", 12''x2h'\ PM''x2h" , 
l6"x32", and ?U"xU8" and many other sizes. 

9:5:^ Refer to 9:5:0 

Golid lumber, plywood, pressboard, plastic are 
materials used for wall coverings, 'ihty can be 
altered or surfaced in many ways to give various 
affects. These panels can be nailed, glued, (mastic) 
aiiu with metals stripping. Note: a price list could 
be obtained from a supplier. 

9:5:5 Refer to 9:5:0 

The least waste and the fewer cuts are the objectives. 
This objective is to make the student plan ahead. 
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ting" 

9:5:6 Refer to 9:5:0 and "Modern Carpentry," Unit 15 

The layout and not getting mastic "between the joints 
is important. Work from the center to the edges 
so as to have a uniform margin. \v 

9:5:7 Refer to 9:5:0 

Provide a floor plan for the student. There is a 
percentage to "be added to the square foot area 
depending on the size of the flooring. Starting, 
joints, check nailing schedule, moisture proofing, 
deadening felt, go long way if possible. 
Expansion "because of moisture very importajit 

Molding 

Keferaices: Refer to 9:5:0 and "Modern Carpentry," Unit 17, 
pp. 362-382. 

^):6:1 Refer to 9:6:0 

This objective can be accomplished with u mock-up. 

9:6:2 Refer to 9:6:G p. 362 

Base shoe, base board, quarter round, cone meld, 
door stop, bead mold, casing, stool, apron, bed mold 

Stairs and Rails 

References: "FHA Minimum Property Standards," 
"Modern Carpentry," Unit I6, '"Woodworking for Industry," 
Section E, Unit U8, "Fundamentals of CaiT)entry," Vol. II, 
Chapter 7, "Simplified Stair Layout" Delmar 

9:7:1 Refer to 9:7:0 

Stringer, tred, riser, hand rail, skirting board. 

9:7:2 Refer to 9:7:0 

Preferred stair angle is from 30 to 35*^- The ^omula 
is the Rise + tred = 17". Preferred rise is 6^>" + 7t" 
Preferred tred, 10^" to 11" 

9:7:3 Refer to 9:7:0 and FIIA Minimum Property Standards," 
pp 152, 607-2.1, 7 & 025. 

G'-6" minimum headroom. 32" minimum width not 
including hajidrail. The board rail takes U". 

9:7:*+ Refer to 9:7:0 

This could be done on a mock-up, or if not practical 
just lay it out on a 1x12. 

9:7:5 Refer to 9:7:0 

Straight run, winder, straight run with landing, 
Icuiding, open, closed, dog leg, geometrical, circular, 
housed and open newel. 
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lii^irr 9:0:0 Finishing 

9:7:6 


9:7:7 
9:7:6 


9:7:^') 


9:7:10 
9:7:11 


Refer to 9:7:0 

The student sliould be given the follov^ing info mat ion: 
working drawing and cost list. He will have to 
figure the number of treds, risers, stringers, 
and the size of each. 

Refer to 9:7:0 9:7::^ and "Fundamentals of 
Cai-Tontry," Vol. II. pp. ^7^1, U75. Acceptable angle 
for a rarnp 0^ to 15 preferred 20^ critical; stairs 
30^ to 35 critical 50^; ladder 75° 

Refer to 9:7:0 

Headroom, height of the rizer and width of the tred. 
The rule R+T = 17 minimum 

R+T = 18 maximuiTi 

T+R - 17 to IB 

Refer to 9^7:0 

From center of tred 3^^" 

Right angle from nosing line T^U^^ 

Nosing line vertically 32" 

Note: See chart //Y^ page klh^ "Fundaxnentals of 
"Carpentrj.",". 

Refer to 9:7:0 

A fast stair is one with a high rize B-^-" or more and 
a short tred. A slow stair is one with a wide tred 
111"" or more and a low rize. The most desirable 
is a stair v;ith a 7^* rise 10" tred. 

Refer to 9:7:0 

This objective could be accomplished by building to 
a scale 3" to 1' or larger. They could be built for 
community^school^or VICA projects. 
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Building Construction 
Test for Unit 9:0:0 Finishing 


Name Date Score 


Multiple Choice 

Directions: Each of the questions or incomplete statements listed below 
is followed "by several words, phrases, or a series of numbers. From these 
you are to choose the one which answers the questions or completes the 
statement correctly. Place the letter of that word or phrase in the 
nombered blank space at the left of the item. 

1. Interior door jambs frequently employ the: 9^3:0 

(a) rabbet (c) dado joint 

(b) tongue and groove 


2, A door is classified left or right handed, depending upon: 9*3:0 

(a) which hand is normally used on the door know 

(b) the location of the hinges when viewed from the outside 

(c) the location of the hinges when viewed from the inside. 

3* Generally, the sum of the tread width and riser height should 

be not less than 17" nor more than: 9:7:0 
(a) 18" (b) 19" (c) 20*^ (d) 21" 

U. The number of risers in a stairway exceeds the total number 9:7:0 

of treads by: 

(a) one (b) two (c) three (d) four 

5» For t?ie layout of stringers and carriages in stair construction, 

the C8.vpenter would probably use iiis: 9:7:0 

(a) tri- square (c) framing square 

(b) combination square (d) T-axid miter square 

6. Tread material for the main stairs of a dwelling is made of 

quality wood, ranging in thickness from: 9^7:0 

(a) 1 1/8" to l^y^ (c) 1 5/16" to 4" 

(b) 1^-" to 1 5/16 " (d) 1" to 1 1/8" 

7. Vrhen the number and height of risers and total run of the 9:7:0 

stairs are fixed, the width of the tread may be determined by: 

(a) multiplying the total run by the number of risers 

(b) dividing the total run by the number of risers 

(c) dividing the total run by one less than the number of risers 

(d) dividing the total run by the height of the risers. 

8. All stairways must have headroom clearance measured vertically 

from the nearest nosing to the nearest soffit of: 9:7:0 
(a) 8' (b) 7'6" (c) 7' (d) 6'6" 

9» i'he main stairs for a house should have risers as near as possible 

in height to: Q*7*0 
^ (a) 7i-" (b) 7" (c) 61" (d) 6" 
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FOREWORD 


Improving the quality of family living and strengthening family 
relationships is the major goal of Utah's Consumer and Homemaking 
Education program. Strong bonds are greatly needed in today's 
work , Some homes are unable to carry the entire responsibility 
of preparing individuals for effective personal and family living. 
Consumer and homemaking education is accepted as an important 
part of the total education of youth and makes a unique contribution 
to family living at the secondary level . 

This curriculum outline has been planned, not as a static or 
structured entity, but as a frame of reference for ideas, methods, 
and objectives to aid the teacher in planning everyday classroom 
activities according to student's individualized needs . Local 
district personnel will need to adapt the learnings to fit the 
local school and community and to fulfill the various needs of 
the specific students in that school. 

The format used is simple and easy to follow with the "Behavioral 
Objective" as the primary.concern, with learning activities 
arranged in competency levels 'o facilitate the achievement 
of the objective . 

From time to time new sections of this flexible outline will be 
prepared to keep the material up-^dated according to technological 
changes. 

Dr. Vaughn L. Had 

Deputy Superintendent 

Adult, Vocational 6 Rehabilitation 

Services 
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Purposes and Uses of this Curricul urn Outline 

This curriculum outline was designed to be used by individual 
teachers of Consumer and Homemaking Education as a general 
guide in their classrooms and as a source of ideas for learning 
activities in each subject matter area. It is not intended 
to be a complete guide to everything the teacher should include 
in any year or unit of work; rather an overall view of 
expected outcomes and methods of achieving those outcomes . 

This guide was specifically designed for individualized instruction 
so that the needs of all students in a classroom will be met 
in a satisfactory manner both to the teacher and the students. 
A few points concerning individualized instruction along with 
specific examples will be included, and it is hoped that teachers 
wili strive to develop techniques which will be interesting 
to students and will facilitate classroom management. Teaching 
and learning were meant to be stimulating and creative and 
this objective can be met through a wide use of individualized 
instructional techniques. 

Individualized instruction does not necessarily mean one 
teacher working with one student, although that is a part 
of teaching which is important and effective when possible. 
Individualized instruction simply means that the varied needs 
and talents of students are considered and activities are 
planned and implemented to allow students to work at the 
level most appropriate. In the curricmum outline, a general 
range of learning activities and experiences are included 
along with a suggested level on which they might be taught. 
These levels are designated "B" (Beginning) , "1" (Intermediate) , 
and "A" (Advanced) . Beginning indicates that the learning 
activities are designed for a student who has not had previous 
experience in the area of work, regardless of grade level . 
The basic information and activities are so designated and 
usually include fundamental techniques and vocabulary necessary 
for developing skills in that area. The Intermediate level 
indicates that the student has had the basic instruction (vocabulary, 
techniques) and is ready to develop more mature and advanced 
skills. The Advanced level indicates thai the activities are 
designed for the student who has reached a development 
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competency level sufficient for complicated tasks, skills, 
and ideas. These levels have n£ reference to grade levels 
or junior or senior high courses except the implied one that 
beginners may be younger than more advanced students. 
It is entirely possible that some eighth graders may work 
on an Intermediate or even Advanced level while a senior 
who has never enrolled in a class before will be working 
on a Beginning or Intermediate level. It is to be expected 
that many classes will include students on more than one 
level so that several kinds of learning activities will be in 
progress in a single class. For example, a "Beginning Foods" 
class might contain students from ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades with varying degrees of experience in food 
preparation from home or work, requiring the teacher to 
choose activities from all levels of learning to satisfy the 
needs of all students. With the development of "mini-courses" 
and short term special courses in many schools, a teacher 
may develop a series of lessons to cover all levels of a specific 
subject to be completed in a short time and would not include 
the supplemental material found in a full semester or year- 
long course. (For example, "Sewing with Knits" is taught 
in many schools as a mini-course. In this instance, only 
those objectives and activities which pertain specifically to 
"sewing with knits" would be used, leaving other activities 
and objectives to more comprehensive units.) 

No daily lesson plans have been included because it is believed 
that each teacher can plan and use a personalized outline 
more efficiently. General behavioral objectives are given 
for each unit and should be kept in mind as units and lessons 
are planned. These behavioral objectives have been made 
broad and general in scope and should be considered the final 
result or outcome of a learning unit. With the behavioral objectives 
as the primary concern, learning activities, resources, and 
evaluation devices should be arranged and prepared to facilitate 
the achievement of the objective. The learning experiences 
are designed to include a variety of activities related to the 
objectives and should provide a broad enough range that home- 
making teachers in any area of the slate could find appropriate 
ones. It is not expected that students participate in all of 
the listed experiences, rather those selected and developed 
by the teacher as being applicable to the school and community 
situation and various needs of the students. The learning 



experiences are general and brief and should be used as ideas 
rather than lesson plans. It is expected that the teacher and 
students will develop them in detail to meet their needs and 
interests. Some learning experiences may be duplicated in 
more than one unit because that particular activity contributes 
to the development of more than one behavioral objective. 
It is also possible for the creative teacher to use activities 
from any one unit to meet other objectives. 

As this curriculum outline is used, many activities require 
students to go outside the classroom to locate information and 
observe community resources. One purpose of this is to develop 
an interest and sense of participation in community affairs on 
the part of students. In turn, it will also offer a unique opportunity 
for members of the community to become involved in the school's 
activities. As teachers plan to use community facilities, it is 
wise to make previous contact in order to maintain cooperation 
with business people and community officials. A note of thanks 
and appreciation or special party at the school would also help 
develop good will. As students go into the community to do 
observations and comparison studies it would be wise to discuss 
with them the wisdom of discretion as they deal with people 
and use information. 

This curriculum outline was designed in a simple style and 
format to make it easy and convenient to use by classroom teachers. 
It is not intended to be a static document but one adaptable to change 
and improvement. Teachers are invited to make additions and 
changes as they use the guide and periodically submit these 
ideas for consideration as additions to the book. No specific 
resources are listed in the body of the guide. This is to avoid 
the rapid obsolescence which occurs as books, pamphlets, films, 
etc. go out of print or become unavailable. 

Separate resource aids which were prepared by teachers at the 
1973 Summer Conference, will be distributed under separate cover. 
These supplements will include useful bibliographies, games 
case studies, bulletins, evaluation devices^ etc. 
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HOMEMAKINC EDUCATION IN UTAH - 1973 


As home and family come under increasing attack from society, as 
long established standards of morality are challenged, and as 
society evolves from a producing society to a consuming society, 
the need for intelligent and useful education in Homemaking 
becomes more and more critical. 

The purposes of Consumer and Homemaking Education in Utah 
are to: 

1. Assist students in developing standards for value 
judgments and in making wise decisions in home 
and family affairs. 

2. Assist students to develop their F>otential as individuals 
functioning as members of families and society 

and to develop skills necessary to live cooperatively 
in family situations. 

3. Allow students to learn and perfect skills useful 
and desirable in establishing efficient and attractive 
homes and have creative outlets. 

4. Train students in skills necessary to obtain gainful 
employment if desired or necessary. 

5. Help students to gain an appreciation of the value 
of their resources and to develop attitudes and 
techniques leading to the efficient use of those 
resources. 

6. Assist students in gaining an appreciation of the 
value of family life in our American society and 
In developing all skills necessary to strengthen 
home and family as the basic units of society. 

In order to achieve these goals, attitudes and skills must be 
developed which will produce teachers who are adequately prepared 
and dedicated to the establishment of stable and pleasant family 
life for all . It is necessary for the teacher to be an involved 
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member of the community and society. She should be aware 
of local and national issues and developments which concern 
the home and family and to be ready to discuss them with her 
students in order for them to make wise decisions. She should 
maintain an interest in new developments in techniques and 
products so that she might help her students become intelligent 
consumers. She should acquaint herself with new developments 
in educational techniques, methods and materials and keep her 
classroom and her teaching methods contemporary with modern 
students* needs. The Consumer and Homemaking teacher should 
strive to develop in herself and instill in her students a respect 
and concern for individual family members and be dedicated 
to healthful, fulfilling homes and family life for all. 

Homemaking Education should be stimulating, informative, 
and a challenge for all enrolled. It should be remembered that 
all people live in homes, whether it be a single man or woman 
living in a room or apartment; married couples and families in 
traditional homes; or participants in new experiments in group 
living. Therefore, all must eat, select and wear clothing and 
personal articles, spend money, time, and energy, interact 
with others, and arrange and decorate their surroundings. 
In Homemaking Education is found a unique opportunity to teach 
the fundamentals of human activity. 
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History and Background 


of this Curriculum Outline 


The preliminary materials for this guide were a result of work 
done as part of Project SUCCESS. 

Project SUCCESS was a state-funded project to determine needs 
and results in vocational education and career training. The 
study was instituted in three schools: East High, Kearns High, 
and Clearfield High; all large schools with large enrollments 
of potential students in vocational classes. A vocational coordinator 
was chosen in each school to direct activities throughout the program 
it involved all areas of vocational interest. 

The first task was that of writing behavioral objectives. The 
training for this aspect of the project, was directed by Dr. Robert 
Maeger, an authority on behavioral objectives, via video tape 
presentations and telephone conferences. Local assistance was 
given by Dr. Kent Worthington, member of the staff in the Utah 
State Board of Education. In the homemaking area, teachers from 
the various schools were divided into subject matter groups for 
the purpose of writing behavioral objectives. These objectives 
were compiled and printed in the spring of 1970 and distributed 
to the teachers in Ithe three high schools for use and evaluation 
during the school year of 1970-71. The summer conference of 
1970 was built around curricular level behavioral objectives, 
and each participant was required to write behavioral objectives 
and use them in the classroom. These experiences with behavioral 
objectives helped homemaking teachers to think more clearly and 
precisely and to pinpoint expected outcomes of teaching. The 
Project SUCCESS materials and their evaluations were reviewed 
by state staff members and classroom teachers in 1971 -72, and in 
the Fall of 1973 the task of re-writing and simplifying was begun. 
The format for this curriculum outline was determined by a committee 
of teacher educators, district and state consumer and homemaking 
education staff members and consultants. In June of 1972 and 
during 1972-73, behavioral objectives and learning activities 
and experiences were written. At the summer conference in June, 
1973, teachers from the entire state participated in producing 
the resource materials which will supplement the curriculum 
outline:. 
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The state offerings for Consumer and Homemaking Education 
include the following designations: 

Beginning - 1 year (usually 7th or 8th grade, or a combination 
of one-half year of each) . 

Required. 

Intermediate - (Comprehensive) 1 year (grades 9-12 according 
to students' individual schedule needs) . 

Elective. 

Advanced - Any course selected above the comprehensive course 
(Homeliving does not require the comprehensive course as a 
pre-requisite) . Class length varies from one semester to one year. 

Elective. 


At least two units in high school are required to be offered as 
students' schedules and interests allow. One of these units 
must be Homeliving. 
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Course DeM ripliorjb jnd HEW Code Classification is incorporated 
from the booklet Standard Terminology for Curriculum and 
Instruction in^ Local and State School System s. State Educational 
Records and Reports Series, Handbook VI, 

Home Economics 
"09.00 00 GO 00 

Home economics comprises the group of related courses or units 
of instruction organized for purposes of enabling pupils to acquire 
knowledge and develop understanding, attitudes, and skills 
relevant to (a) persona!, home, and family life, and (b) occupational 
preparation using the knowledge and skills of home economics. 
The subject matter of home economics includes, in addition 
to that which is unique to the area, concepts drawn from the 
natural and social sciences and the humanities. 

The Ad Hoc committee for Home Economics applied the following 

rationale to the selection of the items for placement in the Home 

Economics area: (1) the items were determined by consensus 

of the committee to be appropriate to home economics in terms 

of preparation for personal, home, and family living, and for 

occupational preparation; (2) the items coiild be defined in 

brief form using only salient descriptive elements; and (3) 

the various items classified under Home Economics were identifiable 

by titles which were considered to be in current use in home 

economics. 

Homemaking: Preparation for Personal , Home, and Family 
Living - 09.01 00 00 00 

The courses or units of Instruction in home economics which 
emphasize acquisition of knowledge and the development of 
understanding, attitudes, and skills relevant to personal, home, 
and family life in the areas described below. 

Comprehensiv e H omemaking or Home Economics - 09. 01 0 7 00 00 

Instruction which derives content from a combination of the 
various areas of homemaking (as described by the items listed 
below) and emphasizes basic principles and interrelationships 
among these areas. 
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Child Develo p ment - 09 . 0 1 02 00 00 

The study of children ~ their physical, mental, emotional, and 
social growth and development - and their care and guidance. 
In practice, content draws on aspects of the social and biological 
sciences. 

Clothing and Textiles - 09. 01 03 00 00 

The study of clothing and textiles, including the significance 
of these to the individual rr\d family, and the nature, acquisition, 
and uses of textiles and clothing products. Planned experiences 
in the selection, construction, maintenance, and alteration of 
clothing and other textife products are usually provided. 

Consumer Education - 09.01 0^ 00 00 

(For definition see 15.05 00 00 00 Consumer Education under 
SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES . ) Emphasis in home economics 
will be on consumer education as it relates to management of 
a home and to the welfare of family members. 

Family Health - 09.01 05 00 00 

The study of related aspects of health in family living with special 
emphasis on nutrition, emotional health, the relationship of 
the health of an individual to the well-being of the family, the 
prevention of illness, and the management and elementary skills 
involved in caring for the ill and convalescent in the home. 

Family Relations - 09.01 06 00 00 

The study of the nature, functions, ^^nd significance of human 
relationships in the family. The subject matter includes concepts 
and principles related to various family living conditions, the 
establishment and maintenance of relationships, and the preparation 
for marriage and family life. These designated aspects of family 
relationships emphasize the universality of families, the uniqueness 
of individuals and families, the development and socialization 
of the individual, and meeting the variety of needs and interests 
of family members. 
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Foods and Nutrition 


09.01 07 00 CO 


The study of food and its role in personal and family living, 
including the basic principles of health, food management, 
and economics. In practice, emphasis is frequently placed 
on mea! n>dn3gerfif?.it as ^ rnt^ans of understanding the significance 
and na\:viro of food, its care, and its preparation for individuals 
and faniiiies. 

Home Management - 09.01 08 00 00 

The study of the complexities and processes involved in formulating 
goals, making decisions, and effectively using and controlling 
human and other resources for establishing and maintaining 
a home ^nd family. The subject matter provides for a variety 
of home management considerations, such as the societal and 
economic influences on individual and family management, values, 
goals and standards, family economics, and the organization 
of activities in the home. 

Housing and Home Furnishings - 09.01 09 00 00 

The study designed to develop judgment needed for creating 
a favorable environment for family living. Attention is given 
to a complex of housing and home furnishing considerations 
including the influence. of housing on people; types and costs 
of housing; interior design; the care, maintenance, and improve- 
ment of homes and furnishings; and the relation of resources 
to family needs. 

Other Hornemaking 09.01 99 00 00 

Include here other organized subject matter emphasized in hornemak- 
ing which is not listed above . (Specify. ) 
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Reiation shir* of Future Homemakers of America 
to Consumer and Homemaking Education 

A. Role of FHA in Horrie EconomJcs Education 

1. The Future Homornakers of America is an organiza- 
tion for junior and secondary high school students 
who have taken or are currently enrolled in regular 
consumer and homemaking classes and/or occupational 
home economics courses. The primary goal of 
the Future Homemakers o«^gani2ation, "To help 
individuals improve personal, family, and community 
living," is also the overall goal of home economics 
education. Functioning as in integral part of 
the home economics progr^nm in occupational 
education, FHA provides opportunities through 
which youth-planned and youth -directed 
activities can be used to supplement, extend and 
enrich classroom learnings. 

This section of the guide is designed to project 
ideas for correlating the consumer and home economics 
curriculum with the Future Homemakers of America 
program. 

B. Rationale for Correlating FHA with Classroom Instruction 

1 . The correlation of FHA activities with classroom 

instruction in home economics has several distinct 
advantages for the students, the teacher and the 
chapter. Some of the most important are: 

Students enrolled in consumer and homemaking 
and/or occupational home economics courses have 
'Increased opportunities to practice learnings and 
achieve objectives through FHA programs, chapter 
activities, degree work and community service 
projects. 

FHA members are able to extend instructional learnings 
by participating in related experiences not possible 
within the confines of the class because of the time 
involved. 

O 
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Since many schools have no activity period for 

club meetings and transportation after school hours 

is a problem^ integrating FHA with classroom instruction 

provides opportunities for students to participate 

who could otherwise not have been involved. 

Students who are not members of the FHA may become 
interested in joining the organization as a result 
of observing the value of participation to those 
FHA members in the class. 

Materials developed for and by FHA members at 
local. State and national levels may be used as 
references for classroom instruction; ideas and 
materials developed in the home economics class 
may be used as resources for FHA programs and 
projects. 

It is possible for FHA members to plan and execute 
home experiences which contribute to personal 
efforts in the Degrees of Achievement program. 

Classroom learnings may be enriched through planning 
related FHA activities to provide opportunities 
for students to participate in community projects 
at times other than during the school day. 

Integrating FHA with classroom instruction enables 
the teacher to involve a higher percentage of students 
in planned experiences that will help them in develop- 
ing leadership ability and social skills. 

Teachers will have additional opportunities to do 
team-teaching^ especially demonstrating their 
cooperative relationships as FHA advisers in multi- 
teacher departments. 

It provides an avenue for adivsers to give additional 
and continuous guidance with FHA activities and 
gives teachers in a multi-teacher department an 
opportunity to work as a team in planning and implement- 
ing coordinated experiences for students. 


FHA members working on degrees may select individual 
projects based on instructional activities and thus 
have additional opportunities to apply classroom 
learnings in similar situations elsewhere. 

It provides an opportunity for students to plan 

and implement avenues to interpret the home economics 

education program to parents and other adults 

in the school and community. 

It provides an additional avenue to students to 
demonstrate their learnings in a setting beyond 
the classroom. 

Strategies for Correlating FHA "Impact 73" with classroom 
instruction in home economics. 

1. The national organization of the Future Homemakers 
) of America provides a program of work "Impact 
73" to guide local chapters toward the objectives 
of the organization and the vocational home economics 
program. This program of work which is updated 
every four years is designed to be correlated with 
the home economics curriculum. 

As the teacher-adviser works with class members 
in planning for correlating class activities and 
FHA activities, it is her responsibility to: 

a. Acquaint students with responsibilities and 
opportunities which can be experienced 
through active participation in the Future 
Homemakers organization. 

b. Assist students in organizing a sub-chapter 
in the class. 

c. Involve students in planning for scope and 
sequence of unit work. 

Establish with each student objectives to 
be attained . 
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e. Relate unit objectives to the FHA program 
of work . 

f . Plan and implement interrelated activities 
and exf)eriences for desired behavioral 
objectives. 

g. Evaluate student progress and the learning 
experiences in terms of the established objectives. 

Success in integrating FHA experiences with the regular 
program will depend on the cooperative planning of classroom 
activities by teachers and all students (FHA members 
and non-members) in the class. In this instance "classroom 
activities" does not necessarily mean an organized chapter 
activity. The term does imply learning experiences which 
provide each student with opportunit'es to recognize 
the relationship between the FHA program of work and 
the home economics curriculum. 

Such learning experiences may be provided through instruc- 
tion and lab work in the classroom, school or community, 
FHA activities and/or home experiencciS. Thus, classroom 
activities in home economics, FHA and home experiences 
should all be correlated to provide a network of educational 
opportunities for each student to achieve the goal of effective 
personal, family and community living. 

The following list of ideas may assist the teacher in planning 
group activities and individual experiences for FHA members 
as a means of extending and enriching classroom learnings: 

Conduct a survey to obtain information needed 
by all students in a class. 

Plan and implement a community project based 
on classroom learnings. 

Take field trips. 

Conduct baby-sitting service in local neighborhood. 
Volunteer services to community agencies. 
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Sponsor n pollution control campaign 


Take a part-time job. 

Plan a formal chapter program on e particular topic. 

Atterid seminars or workshops or conferences. 

Sponsor a Bazaar in which personally constructed 
items are sold . 

Arrange to prepare and serve meals for various 
groups in the community. 

D. Patterns for Organizing FHA Sub-Chapters in Each Class 

1. The home economics teacher must obtain approval 

of the administration prior to organizing sub~chapters 
in each class. 

The teacher should prepare a tentative outline 

of home economics units which includes FHA activities 

to show how each is releated to and will strengthen 

the total home economics program. The outline 

should be interpreted to the principal and other 

administrators. 

2. When approval has been granted for organizing 
FHA sub-chapters in each class, the home economics 
teachers must design procedures to follow in organizing 
such sub-chapters in their classes. 

a. At the beginning of the school year an FHA 
orientation unit may be used in home economics 
classes to explain the nature and purposes 

of FHA and to enlist student assistance 
in organizing the sub-chapters. 

b. In multi-teacher departments, class sections 
can be combined into a sub-chapter. Example: 
all first-period classes would be combined 
into sub-chapter 1, etc. In multi- teacher 
departments each home economics teacher 
may serve as a permanent or rotating adviser 
to that sub-chapter. 
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Both chapter and sub-chapter activities 
planned should be approved by all home 
economics teachers before being implemented 
by FHA members. 

d. A successful program must b'^ based on good 
communication and cooperation between the 
home economics teacher (s) and the student 
members and between the FHA leader (s) 
and the leaders of other organizations in 
the school. 

Membership in sub-chapters include all students 
who are affiliated members of the State Association. 
Those students who are not members would be 
invoh'ed in a supervised independent study activity 
during sub-chapter meetings and activities. FHA 
members who are not currently enrolled in home 
economics may participate in sub-chapter meetings 
held during their study hall or after school. 


V. 
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The following pages include suggested sequences according to competency 
levels 

A Suggested Sequence 
^ for Clothing Curriculum 

Beginning 

names, uses of equipment 
how to use a pattern 

selection, use and care of sewing machines 
basic fabric types 

construction of simple clothing for self 
selection of sewing supplies 
grooming and simple care of clothing 
wardrobe coordination 

construction techniques using woven fabrics 
cultural background of current dress 

Intermediate 

adapting and combining patterns 
alterations to improve fit 
fiber identification 

construction of complicated articles (linings, sleeves, collars) 

selection of sewing equipment 

expressing personality in clothing 

laundry techniques 

compare ready-mades and home-sewn 

construction techniques using woven or knitted fabrics 

design personal touches and trims 

personal wardrobe planning 

Advanced 

pattern design 

fashion trends and practices 

construction of garments using new techniques and more difficult fabrics 

psychological influenc**" on clotning selection 

family clothing needs 

budgeting for family clothing 

regulations concerning fabrics, fibers (labeling) 

creative hand work and adornment 

fabric finishes 

historic costume 
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A Suqgested Sequence 
for Foods Curriculum 


Beg'nni ncj 

names, u.jcs of equipment 

terms, vocabulary used in cooking 

how to use a recipe 

meal planning 

family table service 

Basic Four 

simple food preparation for self and family 

how to buy food 

care of food, storage, etc. 

Intermediate 

selection, care, storage of equipment 
scientific principles applied to cooking 
identification of nutrients 

meals for special diets (pregnancy, children, ill, etc.) 

special occasion or entertainment table service 

comparison shopping for food 

food preservation 

laws regulating food, food sales 

Advanced 

experimentation with and investigation of cooking equipment 

experimental approach to principles of cookery 

research into effects of nutrients 

special diets - weight control, food fads, etc, 

elaborate or formal table service 

cultural aspects of food - Foreign Foods 

setting up S using family food budgets 

family food storage and emergency plans 

experimental 

Occupational 

economics of public food service 
sanitation and cleanliness 
public table service 

how to deal with fellow employees and employer 
how to serve public 

large quantity food preparation and service 
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A Suggested Sequence 
for Human Development 


Beginning 

develop self concept - roles, etc. 
relationships with peers and family 
recognize maturity 

short-term care of children - baby sitting 
Intermediate 

living in families - purpose of family, roles of family member 

families in other cultures 
dating and courtship ~ customs, goals 
marriage preparation - legal requirements 
planning wedding, etc. 
working with babies and children 
technological influences on family life 

Advanced 

marriage adjustments - establishing roles, routines, etc., 
sex adjustment, in-law problems, financial arrangements, 
handling conflicts, and family planning 

family interaction 

pregnancy and pre-natal care 

delivery of baby and care of newborn 

experiences with young children 

development and growth of children 

locating sources of family help 
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Suqgested Scope and Sequences 
for housing and Home Furnishings 


Beginning 
family use of home 
using room plans 
basic art principles 

designing, redecorating or improving one room (your own 

furniture selection 

make personal home accessory 

small home equipment 

Intermediate 

housing of various cultures 

historical aspects of housing 

assessing family housing needs 

assessing home site or location needs 

monthly costs of housing - upkeep, etc. 

using blueprints and house plans 

using art principles in evaluating home design 

designing, redecorating or improving parts of a home 

furniture styles and designs 

selecting home accessories 

lighting in the home 

home equipment 

housekeeping and maintenance 

Advanced 

physical and psychological aspects of housing and homes 
various types and styles of dwellings 
renting vs. buying 

sociological impacts of neighborhoods and communities 
community zoning and city planning 
home financing 

using art principles in designing homes and interiors 
designing and using accessories 
designing kitchens and laundry areas 
future of housing and decorating 
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A Suggested Sequence 
for Management and the Family 


Begi nning 

personal decision -making 
personal goals 

use of personal money - budgets and records, 

establishing personal values 
increasing personal income 
emotional appeals of advertising 
planning for use of time 

intermediate 

decision-making in families 
family goals 

family money management - budgets and records 
influences on family life-style 
establishing family values 
management of household tasks 

Advanced * 
insurance and investments 
consumer services and agencies and laws 
credit buying, credit ratmgs 

in^pact of management on individuals and families 
money and banking industry (loans) 
advertising costs to families and public 
work simplification 
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CLOTHING 
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SECTION ONE: CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


Unit I: Equipment for Sewing 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. identify commonly used equipment 

in clothing construction 

2. properly use and care for common 
clothing construction equipment 

3. identify satisfactory equipment for 
clothing construction from locally available 
supplies 


Learning Experiences and Activities 

B Using a series of flash cards identify commonly used sewing 
equipment. 

B-l-A Demonstrate sewing equipment and its correct use. 

B In a "scavenger hunt" find sewing equipment from written clues. 

B~l On a field trip to a local fabric or sewing notions store examine 
types and kinds of sewing equipment available including the 
price ranges of equipment. 

B-l With a random pattern envelope and fabric sample, list equipment 
required to complete the article. 

B-l Demonstrate to each other the proper use of various sewing 
equipment. 

B-l-A Bring to class the necessary equipment for personal sewing. 

B-l-A Study the manual of operation and care of the sewfng machines 
in the lab. 

B-l-A Sew on various types and brands of sewing machines and make 
a comparison of efficiency, ease of operation, durability, and 
cost. 
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I-A Visit stores or agencies which seil sewing machines and observe 
demonstrations of various models - list sales techniques which 
might influence a consumer. 

I-A Bring to class samples of sales gimmicks used to sell sewing 
machines and analyze them. 

I-A Interview owners of various types and brand nar>>es of sewing 
machines and ask them to evaluate their own equipment. 

A Study the reports of a recognized consumer evaluating group 
and make a list of their recommended choices. 

I*A Use at least three pieces of pressing equipment and designate 
their recommended uses. 

B-l Compare at least two different steam irons and evaluate them 
as to cost, efficiency, etc. 

I-A Use sewing machine attachments according to instruction book. 

I-A Practice adjustment of tension to achieve a satisfactory stitch 
in any fabric. 

B-l Use various types of cutting tools efficiently and correctly. 

A Use a dress form and adjust according to personal measurements. 
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Unit II: 


Vocabulary of Sewing 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1, read and correctly follow pattern guide 

sheets and other commonly used sewing 
instructions 
2, learn commonly used sewing terms 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B Using sample pattern envelopes, become familiar with all information 
on the envelope with teacher explanation. 

B Measure each other and record measurements and determine correct 
pattern size for various articles of clothing. 

B-l Determine the correct amount of fabric to buy for various items 
of clothing, using pattern envelope. 

B-l-A Make an illustrated notebook or card file showing various sewing 
terms (sketches, drawings, photographs, samples, etc,). 

B-l Locate a reliable source of information about sewing, including 
vocabulary and techniques and keep it readily available. 

B Using "spelling bee" techniques conduct a contest between teams 
matching sewing terms and their meanings. 

B-l Make a series of illustrations (posters, displays, etc.) for use 
in the classroom as references for student questions. 

B-l Read a pattern guide completely before using it and answer a series 
of specific questions. 

I-A Read pattern guide through and write an individual one for personal 
use. 

I-A Make a file of clippings, etc. concerning sewing techniques and 
new developments in techniques and mater^ials for sewing. 

I-A Observe a sewing show on TV and evaluate techniques shown. 
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Unit III: Construction Techniques 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. practice acceptable techniques and develop 

manual skiils sufficient to complete a 
stated number of articles 

Learning Experiences and Activities - (no B~l-A designations are listed 
below because learning experiences and clothing construction activities 
will be adjusted to conform to individual learning levels.) 

I Teacher demonstrations will show methods and acceptable techniques 
of: 

a. pattern layout and cutting (grain of fabric, bias, use of pins 
or adhesive, naps, plaids, scissors and shears, how to 
cut.) 

b. marking (what, why, where, tailor tacks, chalk, pencil, 
carbon, pins.) 

c. seams (plain, French, flat-felled, finishes, pressing.) 

d. darts (finishing, pressing, relocating.) 

e. facings (clean finish, turning and clipping, grading, tacking, 
pressing . ) 

f. zippers (slot, center, zipper foot, basting.) 

g. buttonholes (machine-made, attachments, bound, hand 
made, thread for, measuring, spacing, size.) 

h. collars (facings, inter- facings, linings, edge-stitching, 
understitching, attached with bias, with facing, points 
and edges. ) 

i. sleeves (fitting intoarmseye, pinning, basting, finish edge, 
positioning . ) 

j. cuffs (fitting, continuous lap, closure.) 

k. waistband (gathering, fitting, pleating, understitching.) 
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hems (measuring, marking, by hand, on machine, clean- 
finishing.) 


m. linings and inter-facings (collars, facings, waistbands^ 
types of fabrics, weights of fabrics.) 

n. fasteners (buttons, hook and eye, snaps, hook and loop.) 

o. pleats and gathers (how to measure, pinning and basting, 
easing.) 

p. trims (types, how to apply, bias-strips.) 
q. alterations and fitting techniques. 

Demonstrations should be suited to fabric type and pattern selection. 
Demonstrations should be given to an appropriate size group and 
in enough detail to be easily followed. Demonstrations should 
be followed up with printed materials which illustrate technique 
shown. Demonstrations should be short - possibly illustrating 
only one technique at a time. 

2 In clothing construction, teacher will keep a constant check on 
student performance and will evaluate performance in terms of 
use of correct construction techniques; use of time; working 
to potential . 

3 Evaluation device or criteria for evaluating finished products 
should be cooperatively designed between student and teacher. 
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SECTION TWO: FABRICS FOR CLOTHING 


Unit I: Fiber Content of Fabrics and Fabric Construction 


Behavioral Objectives; 

The student will: 1. identify the basic fibers used in fabrics 

2. identify construction of fabrics used in 
clothing and household items 

3. determine characteristics pertaining 

to use and care of fabrics used in clothing 
and household items 


Learning Experiences and Activities 

B"l Make a file of commonly used fabrics and include fiber content, 
weave (or knit) care instructions (divide file into fabrics used 
for household use and for clothing use.) 

I-A Practice various types of fabric weaves with paper or strips of 
ribbon . 

A Construct a piece of cloth using a simple loom. 

A Visit a textile factory and observe fabric construction. 

A Observe fabric construction in school or a home workshop. 

B"l Visit a local fabric store and observe types of fabrics available. 

I-A Differentiate between man-made and synthetic fibers and make 
a chart or file illustrating characteristics and care required. 

I"A Determine quality of various fabrics by recognizing certain character^ 
I sties. 

I-A Make a display of fabrics which have not been properly cared 
for, illustrating poor care techniques. 
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I-A Collect a sampling of various, fabrics used for clothing and identify 
each sample as to name, characteristics of the libers, and care 
of fabric and if possible, method of fabric construction. 

I-A Interview a dry cleaner as to proper home care of fabrics. 

A Analyze fabric finishes as to (a) use by wearer (b) cost to consumer 
(c) effectiveness. 

A Compare coloring techniques of fabrics and evaluate their effectiveness 
through washing and exposure to light. 

A Practice dying a fabric at home or in the school laboratory. 

A Identify methods in which design is applied to fabrics . 
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SECTION THREE: SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS OF CLOTHING 


Unit I: History of Clothing 

Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . identify historical costumes and fashion 

trends as related to historical events 
2. analyze current fashion as to historical 
significance 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

l-A Choose a specific period of history and research the costumes 
and dress of the era . 

I-A Choose a modern day fashion and trace its historic background. 

B-l Illustrate with pictures or other means one cyclic change in 
fashion. 

A Stage a fashion show of the past using models from your community 
wearing their older clothes. 

A Visit a museum or display showing historic costumes. 

A Choose an item of dress (dress, trousers, headgear, underwear, 
shoes 6 footwear, nightwear, children's clothes, bridal gowns, 
etc.) and make a display or scrapbook of its historical development 

l~A Interview men and women concerning the progress of clothing 
and fashion development during their lifetime. 

I-A Trace the development of hair styles during a certain period 
of time. 

A Using photographs, etc. from magazines or other sources show 
regional differences in current clothing. 
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Do a research paper or project to illustrate how clothing and dress 
reflect historical events; the culture of a group; economic conditions; 
social attitudes, etc. 


B-l Study current fashion magazines and/or newspapers to determine 
current fashion trends. 

A Identify current fashion designers popular in U.S. and in other 
countries. 

I-A Trace the influence of high fashion designers on personal clothing 
and fashion choices. 

hA Design a costume for personal wear using the influence of a historic 
costume. 

I-A Design a costume for personal wear using the influence of a present- 
day designer. 
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Unit II: Choice of Clothing 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . identify effects of line, texture and color 

on personal clothing choices 

2 . identify effects of social pressure on 
clothing choices 

3. identify appropriate clothing for various 
activities in life 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B-l Using a tape or ribbon, demonstrate the effects of line on various 
figures. 

B-l Using various types of fabrics^ demonstrate the effects of color, 
texture, and pattern on various figures and body types. 

I In a discussion or brainstorming session, determine fabrics and 
designs which are associated with various age groups. 

B Using colored fabric swatches, determine the effects of various 
colors on skin and hair. 

I Make a list of favorite clothing - analyze the reasons for their 
being favored (sentiment, feelgood, fit, color, etc.)- 

A With a tape measure, calculate figure proportions and draw a 
replica on drawing paper. 

! Make a study of current fashions and clothing styles in local school 
and community - determine how this affects personal clothing 
choices. 

A Wear an outfit which is completely different from current styles 
in local school ~ study responses to outfit. 

I-A Collect pictures of clothing styles in countries other than one's 
own. 

A Identify cultural effects on styles of dress. 
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l-A Make a list of all activities usually engaged in personally - add 
a list of appropriate clothing. 


I Role play situations in which people are inappropriately dressed 
for situations. 

l-A Identify current fads in dress and differentiate between fads and 
fashion changes, 

A Collect a series of pictures which demonstrate the wearer's personal- 
ity characteristics. 

A Assess one's own personality characteristics as exhibited by personal 
clothing choices. 

A Differentiate between clothing choices made due to personality 
characteristics and choices made because of job requirements^ 
economic factors and fashion pressures. 

A View TV and movies and identify clothing personalities of well- 
known celebrities - determine their influence on local fashion. 

A Develop minute dramas portraying how clothing reflects an individual's 
role in society. 
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Unit III: Wardrobe Planning and Family Clothing Needs 

Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. develop techniques of successful wardrobe 

planning 

2. determine clothing needs for various 
family members in stages of the family 
life cycle 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B Make a complete inventory of all personal clothing. 

B-i Make a list of usual clothing needs for a person in local school 
and community. 

B-I Plan projected personal clothing needs for one year. 

B-I Visit local clothing stores and make a price range list for various 
types of clothing . 

B-! Make a list of clothing repairs or alterations needed in personal 
wardrobe. 

I-A Identify clothing needs of family members of all ages. 

A Project cost of a specific family's clothing needs for one year. 

I-A Visit local clothing stores and local fabric stores and compare 
costs of a ready-made wardrobe verses a home-sewn wardrobe. 

I-A Choose a specific Item of clothing (dresses, blouses, underwear, 
etc.) and compare costs of ready-mades and home-sewn items. 

I Demonstrate color coordination of wardrobe items. 

A Research and discuss the ways in which clothing satisfies certain 
basic needs of human beings as individuals and as members of 
families and societies. 

I Demonstrate the principle that accessories can change a basic 
costume. 

I Locate various styles and types of wardrobe accessories. 
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Construct a clothing acquisition plan for one's personal use. 
Construct a clothing acquisition plan for a family of one's choice 
Construct an accessory to coordinate with current wardrobe. 
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Unit IV: Consumer Aspects of Clothing 


Behavioral Objectives: 


The student will: 1 . 


recognize reliable con'iumer inforniation 
when purchasing clothing and/or supplies 
for clothmg construction 
identify acceptable sources of supply 
for clothing 

evaluate the value of ready-made and 
home-sewn items and choose appropriate 
items for personal use 
recognize advertising appeals and make 
rational consumer decisions 


2. 


4. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 

B-l Compare cost/ and construction techniques of ready-made and 
• home sewn items. 

I-A Research and compile a list or personal file of available resources 
to improve personal consumer knowledge. 

I Collect a sampling of hang-tags and clothing and fabric labels 
and evaluate the information found there. 

I Review the labeling act of 1972 and study some care labels from 
recently purchased clothing. 

I Construct a check list to use when purchasing ready-made clothing. 

I-A vCompare various samples of ready-made clothing with Similar 
home-sewn items. Evaluate as to (a) construction techniques, 
(b) finishing details, (c) fabric used. 

I-A Make a list of clothing stores in the local community, evaluate 
these as to (a) quality of clothing sold (b) price (c) services 
rendered. 

I-A Study a sampling of mail-order clothing catalogues or brochures. 

I-A Attend a home party where clothing is sold and evaluate (a) selling 
techniques (b) quality of clothing shown (c) customer services 
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rendered (d) prices as compared to purchases in a store or shop. 


A Make a collection of advertisements for clothing from various media 
and evaluate as to (a) emotional appeal (b) information given 
(c) influence on personal clothing choices. 

A Determine policies of local clothing stores and other suppliers 
concerning return of defective merchandise. 

A Write an essay entitled "The Impact of Teen Spending on the Economy". 

A Evaluate ready-made items from stores of two price ranges and 
justify price differences if possible. 

A Interview a department store buyer of clothing as to how decisions 
are made concerning what to buy. 

A Using a specified budget amount of money, compile a list of clothing, 
purchased for a specific use (mission, trip, school year, camp 
for summer, etc.). 

I-A Visit fabric shops in the local community and observe selling techniques 
and compare prices as well as customer services. 
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Unit V: Grooming 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . recognize the advantages of a regular 

grooming routine 
2. establish a regular routine of grooming 
habits 


Learning Experiences and Activities 

B-l Role play situations depicting how first impressions are made 
from awareness of grooming and mode of dress. 

8^1 Collect a series of pictures which illustrate examples of personal 
criteria of good and poor grooming. 

I Role play situations depicting conflicts in values as related 

to grooming habits and modes of dress (long hair, levis to school, 
use of makeup, etc.). 

B-l-A Demonstrate how one can enhance self through choice of clothing 
and proper care of clothing. 

I-A Demonstrate application of makeup to enhance personal appearance. 

I~A Investigate various brands and types of cosmetics. 

I-A Make a collection of advertisements for cosmetics and analyze 
their appeal . 

B-l Practice proper hand and nail care at home and in the classroom. 

B~l-A Invite a cosmetologist to demonstrate proper hair, skfn, and 
hand care. 

I-A Compare hair styles and evaluate as to (a) appropriateness 
for individual and occasion, (b) ease of maintenance. 

I~A Visit a modeling or "cnarm" school and observe techniques 
of body and hair care, 

B-i Make a schedule of gooc grooming practices applicable in one's 
own personal life. 
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Identify and evaluate appliances used for personal grooming (dryers, 
shavers, manicure sets, curlers, etc.). 

Write an essay entitled "My Philosophy of Good Grooming." 
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SECTION FOUR: CARE OF CLOTHING 


Unit I: Equipment for Ciothing Care 

Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 , identify necessary equipment for care 

of ciothing and household fabrics 
2. demonstrate proper use and care of 
clothing care equipment 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B-l Identify various equipment necessary for proper care of clothing. 

I-A Use, according to instruction manuals, home laundry appliances 
in school laboratory and at home. 

A Visit local stores which sell home laundry equipment and observe 
types of equipment sold. 

A Invite a repairman who services home laundry equipment to explain 
common problems and routine home maintenance of equipment. 

A Visit a laundromat and observe types of equipment available. 

A. Visit a commercial laundry and observe equipment used and 
techniques applied. 

B Use irons of various types and evaluate them as to (a) efficiency 
and ease of use, (b) cost. 

I-A Make a file containing information concerning laundry and clothing 
care supplies (bleach, soap, detergent, water conditioners, 
prcsoakers, stain removers, fabric softeners, etc.). 

I-A Use various types of laundry supplies and evaluate as to (a) 
efficiency (b) cost. 
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I-A Compare costs of caring for clothing at home with that of using 
laundromat and self-service dry cleaning facilities. 


I-A Identify equipment and supplies used for dry cleaning clothing. 


I-A Visit a commercial dry cleaning plant and observe equipment 
and techniques used there. 
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Unit II: Techniques of Clothing Care 


Behavioral Objectives. 

The student will: 1. Demonstrate proper techniques necessary 

for adequate care of clothing and household 
fabrics 


Learning Experiences and Activities 

l-A Research and prepare a personal file of information concerning 
proper care of fabrics. 

B-l Study labels on clothing as related to laundering or dry cleaning 
instructions. 

B-l Demonstrate correct techniques of minor clothing repairs (sewing 
on fasteners, rips, tears, etc.). 

B-l Practice ironing techniques on various articles of clothing. 

I-A Evaluate various techniques of clothing care as related to (a) 

ease and speed of care (b) time involved, (c) final results (examples 
washing and ironing f? shirt verses washing and drying a shirt 
without pressing, etc.) . 

I Demonstrate various techniques of spot removal on samples 
of different spots and different fabrics . 

I Devise a schedule for care of personal clothing. 

A Identify difference in techniques of caring for personal clothing 
and for household fabrics. 

B-l-A Invite a representative from a utility company to demonstrate 
proper clothing care techniques. 

A Interview a local homemaker as to her schedule of and techniques 
for care of clothing. 
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SECTION ONE: PREPARATION OF FOOD 


Unit I: Equipment for Cooking 

Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . identify common food preparation utensils 

& equipment 
2. properly use common food preparation 

equipment, including correct maintenance 
and storage. 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B Identify various measuring and mixing tools and equipment by 
orally stating or writing the correct name as it is shown by the 
teacher or fellow student - 

B Compare Vvarious types of measuring utensils and state how they 
are different according to their use. (glass and metal cups, for 
example) 

B Demonstrate proper use of measuring equipment for various ingredients 
commonly found in recipes (dry ingredients, shortening^ liquids, 
sugars, etc.). 

B Memorize common measuring equivalents. 

B List equipment and utensils necessary to prepare a recipe selected 
by the teacher. 

B In a scavenger hunt, locate various pieces of cooking equipment 
as their names are called by a class leader. 

3-i Identify the most convenient storage place for kitchen equipment 
in (a) school laboratory and (b) home kitchen. 

I Observe food preparation procedure of cooking partner (s) and 
identify proper and improper use of equipment and utensils. 

1 
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I Identify various materials used to make kitchen and cooking equipment. 

I-A Observe and evaluate characteristics of various kitchen utensils 
according to their composition (glass, metal, plastic, wood, etc.) 
Include observations as to cost, efficiency in use, ease of cleaning, 
storage, weight, etc.). 

I Identify various small electric appliances used for food preparation. 

I-A Use and evaluate small electric appliances according to instructions 
in owner's manual and teacher's directions. Evaluate efficiency, 
cleaning ease, etc. according to use. 

I -A Demonstrate proper care and storage oi =;mall electric kitchen 
appliances in (a) school laboratory and (b) home kitchen. 

A Collect pictures or actual samples of antique or old-fashioned 
kitchen equipment and discuss their use with the class. 

A Collect pictures or actual samples of unusual kitchen utensils 
and explain their use to the class. 

I Identify all tools in the classroom which can be used for a specific 
mixing or preparation technique. 

I See a demonstration explaining the use, care, and storage of 
small electric appliances as provided by local power company. 

A Prepare a variety of foods on the kitchen range or ranges available 
in the classroom (electric, gas, counter-top, micro-wave) and 
compare characteristics as to efficieincy of heat, insulation, speed, 
cleanliness, cost of purchase, cost of operation, care required, 
space used, etc . 

I Study the manufacturer's use and care manual for the ranges 

in the foods laboratory and follow directions exactly and carefully. 

A Using an oven thermometer, test the accuracy of baning temperatures 
in the oven. When wide discrepancies occur, arrange to have 
it corrected. 

A Study warranty and service arrangements for major and small 
appliances in classroom and at home. 

I-A Locate reliable resources of information about use, care and service 
of major and small appliances in your home kitchen. 
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Participate in cleaning completely a kitchen range and refrigerator, 
iearning to dissemble and reassemble parts for cleaning and care. 

Shop in stores and look for the variety of features available on 
kitchen ranges and refrigerators and evaluate the advantages 
and disadvantages of these features. (Catalogues or ads could 
be used if stores are not accessible.) 

Identify the various materials from which range-lop and oven 
cooking utensils are made and evaluate the advantages and disadvai 
tages of each 

Use a variety of types of cooking and baking utensils and evaluate 
their performance. 

Make a cost study of purchase prices of various types of cooking 
utensils available in your area. 

Design a convenient storage area for cooking utensHs. 

Prepare a basic list of utensils and equipment necessary to establis 
an efficient kitchen for ordinary food preparation and calculate 
the cost of purchasing these utensils. 

Identify special tools used for outdoor cooking and explain their 

Locate a reliable chart explaining substitution of ingredients in 
recipes. 

Prepare various recipes substituting required ingredients with 
recommended ingredients from substitution chart and evaluate 
the results. 


Unit II: Cooking Skills and Techniques 


Behavorial Objectives: 


The student will: 1 . 

2. 

3. 
4. 


learn to read and follow a recipe 
identify correctly terms commonly used 
in food preparation 
observe rules of safety and sanitation 
practice proper techniques in food prepa 


Learning Experiences and Activities 

B Find as many methods of writing a recipe as possible and evaluate 
which is easiest ^o use. 

B Read a series of recipes and write down a list of terms which are 
unfamiliar and find their meaning. 

B Practice following a recipe by preparing a food from a recipe 
never seen before. 

I Make a collection of old recipes using terms and techniques not 
in common usage today. 

B Practice decreasing and increasing recipe amounts. 

I-A Locate at least one reliable source of substitutions of ingredients 
in recipes. 

I-A Collect a group of recipes which have special significance; familv 
^ favorites, personally tested, time-saving, inexpensive, etCc 

A Conducts recipe exchange among schoolmates, family, friends. 


Unit III: 


Food Preservation 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. identify the micro-organisms which 

cause food spoilage 
2. preserve various foods using correct 
techniques 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

I Listen to sanitarians from county health department explain how 
food spoilage can occur. 

I Identify four types of micro-organisims (yeast, mold, bacteria 
and enzymes) which cause food spoilage and explain their actior 

l-A Show examples of action of micro-organisims which cause food 
spoilage . 

I-A Demonstrate the basic methods of canning foods. 

A Visit a commercial cannery and observe the techniques used in 
preserving foods. 

I Practice canning fruits, vegetables, relishes, or meats using 
various methods and equipment in the school laboratory or at 
home. 

I Describe fruit and vegetables which are suitable for canning. 
Q I Locate sources of supply for fresh fruits and vegetables for canr 



in your area. Determine economical prices. 


Determine the cost of homemade jam.s, jellies, and preserves ir 
jars, sugar, fruit, etc. 

Demonstrate or prepare methods of preparing fruit relishes, fr 
leathers, or dried fruits. 

Determine food needs for a family in an emergency situation. 

Plan menus for a family in an emergency situation. 

Determine space needs for family food storage. 

Practice techniques of drying food for preservation and evalua 
the products for taste, nutrients retained and storage requiren 

Obtain some samples of freeze-dried foods and evaluate them fc 
taste, ease of preparation, yield, storage requirements, and o 

Practice preparing survival meals with basic foods such as wh 

Practice techniques of pickle making using various recipes anc 
evaluate the results. 

Demonstrate or practice preserving food by freezing. 

Demonstrate the use of various wrapping materials for freezinc 
(freezerwrap, foil, plastic, bags, etc.) and containers, Evali 
cost of each type as well as suitability of each for long or shori 
term storage. 

Plan and prepare a complete meal that can be frozen for future 
use. 


Describe satisfactory procedures for getting maximum use of 


Unit IV: Tableware and Table Service 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . identify types and materials of available 

tableware and linens 
2. properly set the table and serve a meal 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

I Visit a department store or specialty store and observe the types 
and materials of dinnerware available there. 

I-A Determine price ranges of various types of dinnerware available 
in the local stores, mail order houses, etc. Explain the factors 
which contribute to the price differences. 

A Take a survey of the table setting customs in the local community 
and report to the class. 

A Take a iurvey and determine when and where and how tableware 
was accumulated in the local community (received as gifts, bought 
for self, ordered from store, etc.) . 

I-A Set up place settings in varying stages of formality in the school 

classroom and determine reaction to them by your fellow students. 

I-A Research characteristics of types of tableware in books, pamphlets, 
films, filmstrips. 

A Determine characteristics of tableware through use and handling 

in school classroom, public facilities, and home (fragility, beauty, 
cost, durability, etc.). 

I For a given menu, draw a diagram of table setting required or_ 
set the table completely. 

I-A Collect a file of table setting ideas for future reference. 

B-l Role play situations depicting use of correct table manners in 
various situations. 

I Diagram the sequence of serving meals using specific menus. 


A Survey the community to determine commonly used forms of table 
service in homes. 

A Visit a restaurant and observe techniques of table service used 
there - contrast these techniques with home table service. 

B-l-A In laboratory experiences, utilize varied types and forms of table 
service as appropriate to the situation. 

I~A Discuss the social role of food in our culture. 

I-A Compare characteristics of various types of table linens, including 
durability, cost of purchase, upkeep involved, and suitability 
for occasion. 

I-A Use various types of table linens in the school laboratory and 
at home to determine persona! preferences. 

A Determine the kinds of table linens available in the local community 
through stores, mail-order catalogs, etc. 

B-l-A Collect items suitable for table setting accessories and centerpieces. 

A Prepare a list of minimum tableware and table linens necessary 
for an ordinary home. 

I-A Design and create original table linens including tablecloths, 
napkins, placemats. 
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Unit V: Cultural Aspects of Fcx)d 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: identify the relationships between a 

society's way of life and the food they 
eat 

2. study foods from foreign countries and 
various regions of the United States 

Ltiarning Experiences and Activities 

I Observe local eating and food customs and make a list of them. 

I Interview family, friends, neighborhoods, and classmates as 
to food customs and habits. 

A Determine factors which influence local food customs such as local 
agricultural products, religion, cultural backgrounds, economic 
position, etc. of community. 

A Interview mothers concerning the cooking customs they have and 
where they learned them. 

A Read a recipe or cookbook of recipes of a foreign country and 
write a report of the food customs of that country. 

A Interview a native or a visitor of a foreign country and discuss 
food and cooking customs. 

A From reading and interviews make a list of "new" foods and cooking 
techniques . 'f; 

A Read a selection of fictional cases involving food or eating customs 
in other cultures from the local one. 

A Prepare authentic recipes which represent various other countries. 

I-A Prepare or collect recipes which are Avnerican versions of foreign 
recipes. 

I-A Shop in local stores and markets and locate food or table setting 
or cooking equipment which are representative of other cultures. 
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Indicate the relationships of agricultural customs and conditions, 
economic concsitions, religious background, etc. to the eating 
and food customs of a country or region of a country. 

Convert measurements of foreign recipes in metric weights and 
measures to pounds and ounces using a reliable conversion table 
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SECTION TWO: NUTRITION AND MEAL PLANNING 


Unit I: The Body's Need for Food 

Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1, identify the nutrients with their sources 

and classifications 

2. describe the nutritional requirements 
and processes 

3. identify caloric needs and the problems 
of weight control 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B Identify the four basic food groups and explain the requirements 
of each. 

B-l-A Identify each group of nutrients (vitamins, minerals, carbohydrates, 
fats, protein) and describe its function, source, and classification 
(chart or outline form) . 

I-A Read and compare various writings concerning the function of 
nutrients. 

B-l-A Become familiar with reliable sources of information concerning 
food and nutrition - make a list of these sources available locally. 

I-A Listen to a panel of experts or a speaker on nutrition explain the 
proper function of nutrients. 

B-l-A Make a survey of published materials which make unreasonable 
or unproven claims for foods or nutrients and report to class. 

I-A Visit a health food or "natural" food store and examine the products 
found there, investigating prices and claims made for foods. 
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Compare prices of simitar food products sold in health food stores 
and in ordinary food stores* 

Keep ? record of alt food eaten for a specified period of time and 
analyze it for adequacy. 

Locate a reliable and recommended chart of nutritional values 
of food to use for reference. 

Plan menus for a specified family for a designated period of time 
which will provide an adequate amount of all nutrients. 

Identify and explain the body processes involving food digestion, 
metabolism, etc. 

Identify and describt: the processes of caloric balance and imbalance 
which may result in ever or underweight conditions. 

Keep a record of all food eaten for a specified period and a record 
of activities during thai period. From an authoritative source, 
calculate the calories eateu and calories burned. 

Plan a set of menus which would lead to loss or gain of weight. 

"A Invite a speaker from a local weight-control group to explain their 
organization's theories and methods of weight control. 

Collect advertisements which proport to help people lose weight. 
Analyze them for correct principles of weight control and evaluate 
their emotional appeals. 

Keep a record of activities for a typical day and determine calorie 
needs using a reliable calorie chart. 

Make a list of "How to Reduce Calories in Daily Diet" and "How 
to Increase Calories in Daily Diet." 

Listen to a clinical dietician explain the relationship bfetween diet 
and certain metabolic diseases (diabetes, hypoglycemia, etc.) 
and plan menus for the control of such diseases. 
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Unit 11: Meal Planning 

Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. plan meals for a family which are attractive, 

nutritious, and economical with the 
family resources of time, energy, and 
money. 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B Determine the usual meai pattern in the local community. 

B"l Compare the usual meal pattern in the local community with those 
of other cultures. 

B-I~A Illustrate how variety in texture may be achieved in meals. 

B-l-A Illustrate how a variety of temperatures may be accomplished 
in meals. 

B"I"A Show how a variety of shapes can contribute to pleasant meals. 

B-I~A Show how pleasing taste combinations contribute to pleasant meals. 
List some pleasant taste combinations. 

Plan a series of meals for a specified family which include a variety 
of tastes, shapes, temperatures and textures which demonstrate 
efficient use of food (use of leftovers, etc. ) . 

Make a grocery list from a set of menus and determine approximate 
cost of preparing the meals. 

Plan a work schedule for the preparation of one day's menus so 
as to allow for minimum kitchen time for the cook. 

Plan one meal , make the grocery list, time schedule and table 
setting plans for it. 
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Unit III : Meals for Others 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. plan meals for entertaining which are 

attractive, appropriate, and economical 
2. identify the role of food in certain health 
problems and plan meals to help solve 
the problem 


Learning Activities and Experiences 

B-l Write an essay on the role of food in hospitality. 

B-l Describe the type of food commonly served for entertainment in 
the local community. 

I-A Ask a panel of homemakers who are outstanding hosts or hostesses 
to explain their philosophies and methods. 

I-A Interview a local hostess, asking for her methods of preparing 
her home and food for others. 

B-l-A Make a collection of recipes suitable for entertaining. 

B-l Plan a simple social situation including menu, decorations, and 
time schedule. 

I-A Start a collection of entertainment ideas for future reference including 
menus, recipes, decorations, table settings, centerpieces, and 
entertainment. 

I-A Plan a series of menus for various occasions. 

B-l-A Plan a social function for any size group and use the plans to 
prepare and serve food to the group. Evaluate the plar^s. 

I-A Participate in a school social function such as a club party. 

I-A Identify the effects of various factors in social situations such 
as time of party, location, guests present, season of year, etc. 
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SECTION THREE: BUYING FOOD 


Unit 1: Characteristics of Foods 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. recognize the characteristics of acceptable 

foods as stated in recommended publications 
and purchase fresh, appetizing foods 
2. locate sources of information concerning 
food standards 


Learning Experiences and Activities 

l-A Listen to a speaker who is a local dealer in produce (manager 

of produce department, farmer's market, etc.) explain the character- 
istics of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

l-A Listen to a speaker who produces fruits and/or vegetables explain 
the characteristics of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

l-A Co to a local produce department or farmer's market and examine 
available fresh fruit and vegetables and determine freshness of 
produce. 

A Locate information and make a list of seasonal fruits and vegetables 
available locally. 

A Locate information concerning the storage of various foodstuffs: 
(I) which foods are commercially stored, (2) the conditions of 
storage, (3) effects of storage on foods, 

l"A Listen to a speaker who is the manager of a meat department or 
meat market explain the characteristics of fresh meat, poultry, 
and fish. 

l-A Determine how to read anc! use the "freshness codes" on food products 
available in your local markets. 
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Make a list of sources available to the consumer concerning the 
freshness and desirable characteristics of food. 

Make a reference file of pamphlets, clippings, articles, booklets, 
etc. concerning characteristics of good foods. 

Write a letter suggesting improvement or commending good procedures 
of preserving and identifying fresh foods. 

Obtain a description of government grades of produce, meat, 
and canned goods. 

Identify two different grades of meat, produce, and canned goods 
according to USDA standards. 

Select one food and obtain samples of various saleable forms and 
evaluate it as to cost, preparation required, flavor, texture, etc. 
(potatoes for instance) . 

Plan a menu using as many prepared foods as possible and calculate 
the cost. Change the foods to non-prepared foods and determine 
the cost difference and time difference of the two. 
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Unit II: Selling Techniques 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . identify techniques of advertising and 

merchandising which influence the consumer 
in the food market 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B-i-A Listen to tapes of radio or TV advertisements for food and cooking 

products. Identify the kinds of appeals made in the advertisements. 

A Write a letter requesting the approximate advertising budget 
of a major food firm. Calculate the cost to consumers. 

I-A Collect a file of magazine and newspaper advertisements for food 
or cooking products and identify the kinds of appeals made in 
the advertisements. 

A List ways of selling food and food pi.^ducts which have been personally 
encountered, i.e.: free grocery store samples; coupons in mafi, 
newspapers, or magazines; TV ads; persona! recommendation; 
etc. Evaluate their effectiveness. 

A Visit a grocery store or supermarket and observe the techniques 
of selling used there and make a list of them. 

I-A Collect a series of food packages and evaluate the selling appeal 
of the packaging . 
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Unit III: Legislation Concerning Food 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . familiarize himself with laws which concern 

his local food supply as to quality, prices, 
types of food available and labeling 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

A Obtain a copy of local rules and regulations concerning sanitation, 
equipment, and conditions used in producing food and selling 
food . 

I-A Invite a representative of the local Board of Health to speak to 

the class concerning laws and regulations of food processing and 
distribution. 

I-A Visit a local food processing operation, restaurant, or grocery 
store and observe the methods used in complying with laws and 
regulations concerning health ar»d safety. 

I Collect a series of labels from cans and boxes containing food 
and evaluate the information found there. 

I Differentiate between required information and volunteered information 
on food package labels. 

I Obtain a copy of "Federal Food Standards" and study it. 

I Make a list or obtain actual samples of the standard can sizes 
including the amount of contents. 

I-A Participate in a taste comparison study of various brands of canned 
foods. Evaluate the taste, texture, cost, etc. 
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SECTION FOUR: LABORATORY EXPERIENCES WITH FOOD 


Unit I: Preparing the Basic Four 

Behavioral Objectives 

The student will: 1. apply principles of food preparation 

to foods from the Basic Four and 
others 


Learning Experiences and Activities: 

(No B-l-A designations are listed below because learning experiences 
and laboratory activities will be adjusted to conform to individual 
learning levels. ) 

1. Teacher will demonstrate and/or students prepare representative 
and appropriate foods from the Dairy Food Croup . 


a . 

Milk drinks 

b. 

Cream soups 

c . 

Creamed vegetables 

d. 

Cravies and sauces 

e . 

Milk desserts (custards, cream pies, puddings) 

f. 

Frozen dairy desserts (ice cream, sherbets, etc.) 

9- 

Cheese main dishes 

h. 

Cheese desserts 


Various forms of milk and cheese 


2. Teacher will demonstrate and/or students prepare represen- 
tative and appropriate foods from the Bread and Cereal 
Croup . 

a. Quick breads 

b. Yeast breads 

c. Breakfast cereals 

d. Rice and rice dishes 
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e. Pasta and sauces 

f. Cookies 

g. Cakes 
Pie crust 

Teacher will demor-strate and/or students prepare represen 
tative and appropriaile foods from the Meat, Eggs , and 
Fish Group . 


a. 

Beef and veal 

b. 

Pork 

c . 

Lamb and mutton 

d. 

Fish and She!!fish 

e. 

Poultry 

f. 

Variety and specialty meats 

g- 

Eggs 

h. 

Legumes 

i . 

Nuts and peanut butter 


Soy ^lour and granules 


Teacher will demonstrate and/or students prepare represen 
tative and appropriate foods from the Fruit and Vegetable 
Croup . 

a. Uses of fruits and vegetables 

b. Forms of fruits and vegetables (fresh, canned, 
frozen, juice, dried, etc.) 

c. Salads with fruit 

d. Desserts with fruit 

rs 

a . Fats and oils 

b. Sugars and sweets 

Prepare representative foods from each part of a meal 
including the following types of foods: 

a. appetizers and snacks 

b. soups 

c. salads 

d. breads 

e. beverages 

f. main dishes 

g. vegetables 
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h. fruits 

i . desserts 

6, Practice attractive service of food using appropriate garnishes. 
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Unit II: Creative Aspects of Food 


Behavioral Objectives 


The student will: 1 . practice the preparation of 

food as a creative art 


Learning Experiences and Activities: 

« 

1. Combine two or more receipes to produce a new one. 

2. Substitute new ingredients in a standard recipe for different 
flavors, textures and food values. 

3. Investigate spices and herbs as they are purchased and 
determine their characteristics as to odor, flavor, appearance, 
etc. 

^. From a spice cookbook, try various recipes using spices 
and herbs and evaluate the effects of the flavoring. 

5. Write a new recipe using a spice or herb in a different 
way. 

6. Obtain a personal copy of a spice chart for use at home. 

7. Make a recipe file of interesting or unusual foods. 
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Unit iil: Scientific Principles of Food Preparation 


Behavioral Objectives 

The student wii!: 1. investigate the principles of 

science as related to food preparation, 
using acceptable scientific techniques 

Learning Experiences and Activities: ^ 

1. Investigate the causes and prevention of browning in 
fresh fruits. 

2. Investigate the effects of liquid temperature on gelatin 
products. 

3. Investigate the effects of added solids to gelatin products, 

4. Investigate the effects of cooking time and preparation 
procedures on vegetables and fruits, 

5. Investigate the effects of dry heat and moist heat on meat^ 
egg and poultry products. 

6. Measure the boiling temperature of water. 

7. Determine the effects of cooking time and resulting temperatures 
when preparing sugar mixtures (jellies, candies). 

8. Investigate the thickening properties of flour, cornstarch^ and 
tapioca . 

9. Investigate the effects of leavening agents in quick breads 
and yeast breads. 

10. Determine the effects of cooking on pasta products. 

11. Investigate various methods of combining ingredients 
in cakes, cookies, pastries, q 'ck breads, etc. 

12. Determine the effects of micro-organisms on food. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


SELF AND OTHERS 


s 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


SECTION ONE: LEARNING ABOUT SELF AND OTHERS 


Unit 1: Experiences with Others 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. determine the cultural effects on 

personal development 

2. identify the developmental stages 

3. develop an awareness of sex roles 
in his society 

4. begin an awareness of his own self- 
identity 


Learning Experiences and Activities 

I Read books, magazines, short stories and identify how society 
affects the fictional characters' personal development. 

I-A Interview family or friends asking how early experiences contributed 
to adult characteristics. 

I-A Contrast personal development in local culture with that of 
a different culture. 

I~A Interview locally available people who grew up or lived in different 
cultures and inquire about differences in personal development. 

A Identify how physical influences affect personal development 
(diet, rest, exercise, etc.). 

I-A Identify how family values (education, morality, integrity, 
etc.) affect personal development. 

A Read from literature to identify experiences in which a person 
begins to define self. 

I Write a personal experience in which recognition of self as a 
distinct person occurred for the first time. 
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I-A Analyze and define one^s self - in a paragraph or a letter. 

Identify differences and similiarities (1) in the family, (2) among 
friends and acquaintances. 

A With a counselor, take a battery of tests which help to identify 
self-capabilities and aptitudes. List individual strong points 
and individual weaknesses. 

B-l Complete a questionnaire containing questions such as: (1) 
the things I can do well, (2) things I've tried, (3) thing?* I'd 
like to do better, (4) things Vve never done but want to try, 
(5) things I never want to try. 

hA List and discuss the effects of cultural institutions (church, 
school, governments, media) have had on members of family 
and others. 

I-A List the stages of development and identify individual current 
stages. 

I-A List a group of activities and characteristics and identify them 
as masculine or feminine. Compare lists with others of the 
same sex and of different sex for differences and agreements. 

I-A Write a personal description of the impression of the role of 
each sex in society. 

I-A Describe sex roles observed in individual family, community, 
etc. 

I-A Participate in a brainstorming session to list activities which 

might be considered masculine or feminin^^. In another session, 
analyze the sex roles as indicated in the listed activities. 
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Unit II: Maturity and Immaturity 

Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . identify the stag^s^wrtcrliaracteristtcs 

of maturity 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B From a textbook, list the stages of maturity, 

B Identify yourself as related to your own stage of maturity. 

B-l Read examples of persona! attitudes and reactions in fiction and 
identify the stage of maturity of the characters. 

I Describe an incident observed or participated in and evaluate the 
level of maturity exhibited. 

I Recall from past experiences examples of behavior which illustrate 
maturity and immaturity. 

I-A Identify maturity characteristics of a given age. 
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SECTJON TWO: LIVING IN FAMILIES 
Unit): Technological Aspects of Family Life 


Behavioral Obj^tives: 

The student will: K Identify the influences of technology 

on family life and society 
2. identify the technological changes 
which have recently taken place in 
the home and in society 

Lwrning Experiences ^nd Activities 

I Oefioe technology wxd technological changes which occur in 
socles. 

6-1 R«ad « <ttiafcri!ption of one aspect of family life of 50 years ago, 
100 years msfi>, 200 years ago and determine what technology 
was availato^le at the time. 

B-l-A Ask an older person questions concerning how they did certain 
llftsks when they were young {washed dishes, scrubbed floors, 
milked cows, moved from place to place, baked an apple pie, 
communicated with neighbors, washed clothes, kept warm in 
winter or cool in summer, plowed a field, sewed clothing, built 
a house, entertained themselves) and record their answers. 

I Make a record of how certain tasks are done presently in individual 
homes and predict how they might be done 50 years from now. 

I-A Contrast technological developments in individual homes with 
that of other cultures {other communities, states, countries). 

I-A Discuss how technological advances have changed home and 

family life in the past 50 years. Include advantages and disadvantages. 

B-l-A Visit local historical homes or museums to identify changes 
in living styles and technology. 
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B-I-A Brainstorm to identify technological developments of the future. 
I-A Describe a family of the future. 

A Collect inforrnation concerning influences on family structure 
and identify recent changes in family structure. Identify the 
role of technology in these changes • 
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Unit II: Family Interaction 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . determine the purposes of the family - 

both for the individual members and 
for society in general 

2. identify the roles and contributions 
of family members during the stages 
of family life 

3. identify cultural differences in families 


Learning Experiences and Actr/itiies 

B-l List the stages of the family life cycle and the rolos of family 
members in each stage. 

8 Determine the present stage of the family !ife cycle of individual's 
fami ly . 

B Write an essay describing why people live in families. 

B-l Describe the structure of families in local culture. 

B-l Contrast local family structures with those in other cultures. 

B-l Invite speakers who have lived in other cultures to describe 
family structure in those cultures. 

I Read fictional or true accounts of family life in other cultures 
and contrast them to local family life. 

I-A Collect a sample of cl ippings or articles which indicate changes 
in fanr^ily structure in America. 

I-A Invite someone who has participated in a family life style which 
is different from the local norm to discuss and explain those 
differences. 

A Describe personal ideas of an ideal family structure. 
I-A Describe the traditional roles of each family member. 
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A 


Identify changes in roles which are occurring in current society. 


A Take an opinion poll to determine local attitudes toward roles 
in families. 

A Conduct a discussion, debate, or panel concerning the changing 
attitudes towards sex roles in marriage and in society. 

I- A Identify personal attitudes toward sex roles in marriage and 
in society. 

I-A Describe ways in which each member of a family contributes 
to the uniqueness of a family. 

A Do a community study describing the local influences on families 
including (1) religious influences, (2) educational opportunities 
and attitudes, (3) social and recreation services, (U) legal 
protection, (5) ethnic makeup (6) political organization and 
influences. 
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Unit III: Sources of Help for Families 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. identify types of problems which may 

occur in families 
2. locate idcaMy available sources of 
help for families with problems 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

3-1 List the types of problems which families inay encounter (death, 
separation, divorce, money, illness) . 

B-l Read case studies or fictions' accounts of how families reacted 
to problems. 

B-I Write a personal account of how personal family reacted to a 
specific problem. 

I Make a list of locally available sources of help for families with 
probl^?ns. 

I Interview a marriage or family counselor and determine how 
he can help families with problems. 

I Talk with a clergyman and discuss his role as a marriage and 
famSiy counselor. 

I Interview a social worker and discuss the types of problems 
families may encounter and steps taken to solve them. 

I Visit a credit counseling service and discuss family financial 
problems and how they are solved. 


SECTION THREE: THE BEGINNING AND GROWING FAMILY 


Unit I: Mate Selection 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 , identify characteristics of lasting personal 

relationships 

2. compare various dating, engagement 
and marriage customs in various cultures 

3. identify legal aspects and social customs 
of marriage and weddings 

Learning Activities and Experiences 

B Identify the personal characteristics of someone admired very 
much. 

B Make a list of desirable personal characteristics one wants to 
develop. 

I Describe the personal characteristics of the person one wants 
to date and marry. - 

I Describe the personal characteristics considered important 
in the father/mother of one's future children. 

i-A Describe situations in which personal characteristics can be 
identified and determined in oneself and in others. 

I-A Write a description of a personal relationshipind/or personal 

acquaintance which is satisfying to the participants and is lasting 
(own parents, etc.), 

B Identify the qualities of friendship. 

B-l Write an essay on the kind of friend one wants to have or the 
kind of friend one wants to be. 


I-A Discuss how friendship develops into love. 

A Identify the stages of love. 

I-A Write an essay on the personal meaning of love. 

I-A Contrast dating practices among families in the local area, 

l-A Contrast dating practices of the culture with that of other cultures. 

I-A Invite a panel of boys/girls to discuss dating attitudes and techniques. 

I-A Make a local study of facilities and activities avaiSable for dating. 

I-A Write a description of the ideal date. 

I-A Discuss the statement "never date anyone you wouldn't want 
to marry. " 

I-A Discuss how casual dating leads to more serious relationships. 

I-A Discuss moral standards as related to dating (who sets society's 
influence and attitudes, etc.) 

A Invite a group of engaged couples to discuss the process through 
which dating led to engagement. 

B-l-A Invite a group of parents to discuss their feelings about dating. 

A Identify the purposes of the courtship period leading to mate 
selection. 

A Identify the purposes of the engagement period. 

A Interview engaged people to determine their feelings concerning 
their engagement (what was purpose, how they are using period, 
etc.). 

A Invite a jeweler to speak to the class concerning the purchase 
of diamonds, explaining size, cut, cast, care, etc. 

A Visit local agencies to determine local requirements for marriage 
(age, blood tests, license, etc.). 

A Obtain samples of documents needed to be married and examine 
them . 

O 
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A Identify commonalities which would lead to successful marriage. 

A Interview a local wedding advisor and determine social customs 
of weddings and receptions. 

A Contrast local wedding customs to those of other parts of country 
or world. 

A Obtain a locally acceptable book of etiquette concerning weddirgs 
and receptions. 

A Interview a recent bride and determine procedures she used 
in planning her wedding and in using the wedding plans. 

A Visit a local reception center to observe facilities and determine 
costs of weddings and receptions. 

A Using a pre-determined budget, plan a wedding and reception 
for yourself or someone else. 

A Make a list of local florists, printers or engravers, caterers, 

photographers, bridal shops or dressmakers, decorators, jewelers, 
etc. to use in planning a wedding. 

A Using a pre-determined budget, plan a honeymoon trip Including 
transportation, lodging, meals and entertainment. 

I-A Identify characteristics which indicate readiness for marriage 
at various chronological ages and relate these ages to legal 
ages for marriage. 

I-A Identify goals and values that lead to successful mate selection. 
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Unit II: Marriage Adjustment 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. identify roles assumed by marriage 

partners and adjustments necessary 
for early marriage success 

Learning Experiences and activities 

l-A Invite a pane! of newlyweds to discuss the types of adjustments 
required during the early part of their marriajje. 

I-A Interview married couples concerning the marital adjustments 
they had to make during the early period of their marriages. 

I-A- Construct a questionnaire concerning the roles assumed by 

marriage partners and administer it to a given number of couples 
of various ages and life styles. 

A Write personal philosophies of marriage roles. 

A Compile a list of recent research or articles concerning marriage 


roles. 


A 


Compile a list of references or sources of advice for married 
couples. 


A 


Read case studies or fictional accounts of early marital adjustments. 


A 


Discuss with a marriage or family counselor problems which 
may face newlywed couples. 


A 


Discuss the influence of in-laws in early marriage adjustment. 


A 


Identify legal responsibilities assumed by both marriage partners 
at the time of marriage. 


A 


List areas in which the woman must have her name changed 
after her marriage (Social Security, driver's license, bank 
accounts, etc.). 


A 


Describe various successful methods of handling family resources 
which might be used by newly married couples. 


A 


Contrast marital adjustments of each marriage partner. 


Unit III: 


Prenatal Care 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The students will: 1. identify adjustments necessary as 

family increases 

2, determine stages of pre '-natal development 
and the physical care necessary during 
pregnancy 

3. identify legal and moral aspects of 
pregnancy 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

I Invite a panel of mothers of at least one child to discuss the 
adjustments necessary as children arrive in the family: (1) 
first child, (2) subsequent children. Tell of adjustments to 
all members of the family. 

j-A Using charts and photographs, show the physical development 
of the unborn child. 

I-A Invite a speaker from the March of Dimes to discuss birth defects 
and some possible causes. 

I-A Invite a pane! of obstreticians to discuss and answer questions 
concerning the physical aspects of pregnancy and to emphasize 
the importance of proper medical care, exercise, etc. 

I-A Plan a series of menus for a pregnant woman, assuring her 
of a proper amount of all the necessary nutrients which are 
appetizing and interesting. 

I-A Borrow a selection of maternity clothing from a local store or 
shop and examine the special features which contribute to the 
comfort and pleasure of a pregnant woman. 

I-A Plan a wardrobe for an expectant woman which would be economical 
to families with small incomes. 

I-A Contact an obstetricianconcerning the usual medical fees for 

pre-natal and delivery care; the accepted methods of payment; 
extent of care and services included for the fee. 
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A Visit an obstetrician's office or a clinic and observe the facilities 
available for pre-natal care. 

A After receiving parent's and administrative permission, describe 
the stages of labor and view a film depicting the birth of a baby. 

I-A Discuss the implications of pre-marital pregnancy (legal and 
moral, psychological, etc.)* 

A Visit a hospital and observe the maternity facilities. 

A Conduct a discussion with parents and students concerning 
family planning. 

I-A Role play situations concerning psychological adjustment to 
pregnancy and physical care during pregnancy. 

A After receiving parent's and administrative permission, conduct 
a discussion concerning abortion - legal, psychological and 
physical implications. 

A Relate and explain fallacies of "old wives tales" concerning 
pregnancy and delivery. 
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Unit iV: Mother and the Newborn 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. identify basic physical and emotional needs 

of the newborn 
2. determine supplies and equipment necessary 
for infants 


Learning Experiences and Activities 

l~A Ask a mother of a newborn to write a detailed schedule of a 
typical 24 hour period involving care of the baby. 

{--A Invite a pediatrician to discuss physical characteristics and needs 
of an infant. 

B-l-A Invite a mother to bring her baby to class for observation. 

I~A Visit a local store and look at baby clothes and supplies to compile 
prices and characteristics of different kinds. 

B~l-A Invite a mother to demonstrate how she bathes and dresses her 
baby. 

B-l-A Ask a panel of mothers to discuss methods of feeding infants (kinds 
of bottles, breast-feeding, solids, schedules). 

B Design babysitting kits to be used for small infants, toddlers, 
and pre-school age children. 

B Make a babysitting notebook for use in keeping information and 
instructions. 

B Role play situations which could possibly arise during babysitting 
experiences and develop solutions for them. 

B~l Role play situations concerning care of an infant in ia home including 
psychological adjustment to parenthood and sibling rivalry. 

B~l-A Make an item of clothing or bedding suitable for an infant. 

I-A Visit a local store or look in catalogs and examine furniture designed 
for use by babies and small children. Evaluate their usefulness 
as related to their costs. 
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I-A Contrast attitudes toward types of infant feeding held by different 
mothers and families. 

I-A Determine the nutritional needs of a newborn baby and develop 
a sample feeding schedule. 

I-A Develop a feeding program for a baby as it grows from newborn 
to one year old, 

A Identify effects of diet on body growth and mental development 
of a baby and a young child. 

I-A Interview a pediatrician concerning the health care routine 

and schedule of a child from birth to three years old including 
immunizations and routine childhood illnesses. 
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Unit V: 


Influences on Chiidren 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. identify the effects of heredity and 

environment on children 
2. identify stages of development from 
infancy to school age 

Learning Experiences and activities 

I From an accepted book or article identify stages of growth and 
development of children in an outline form. 

A Interview a biology teacher to determine hereditary influences 
and predictions (skin color, hair color, eye color, height, 
weighty etc. ). 

A Participate in a research study to determine common phsycial 
characteristics in a specific family (student's own). 

I-A Identify attitudes and feelings of family members which affect 
development of family members, especially young children. 

A Identify community influences on growing children (religious, 
poverty, legal, etc.). 

I-A Read selections of literature or current publications, and identify 
situations which influence children's development and attitudes. 

A Read at least one reliable sociological study indicating influences 
on family members. 

A Identify the effects of placement within the family structure and of 
sex on individual family members. 
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Unit VI: 


Experiences with Young Children 


Behavioral Objectives 

The student will: 1. make necessary arrangements 

and preparation for all activities 
of a demonstration of pre-school 
activity 

2. perform tasks applicable to 
pre-school activity 

Learning Experiences and Activities: 

A Draw room plans showing various arrangements for pre- 
school activities; evaluate plans and select the moGt efficient 
one. 

A Make arrangements to provide adequate furniture necessary 
for pre-school activities (tables, chairs, easels, etc.), 

A Construct play equipment from materials which are easily 
obtainable (cardboard carton playhouses, doll houses, 
playhouse furnishings, dolls, blocks, etc.)* 

A Plan activities which stimulate creative thinking in children 
and provide necessary equipment and supplies. 

A Create one musical activity for children and provide adequate 
equipment and supplies. 

A Plan one activity which promotes physical development 

in children and provide necessary equipment and supplies. 

A Plan one story-telling activity, providing opportunity 
for the children to participate if possible. 

A Plan and prepare a nutritious snack for children. 

A Provide adequate bathroom facilities for children. 

A Visit a nursery school or licensed day-care center in 

the community and observe facilities and techniques used 
there. 
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Invite a director of a nursery school or day-care center 
to discuss facilities and activities necessary for a pre- 
school . 

Prepare a letter to parents inviting their children to partici- 
pate in the pre-school activity explaining the program. 

Prepare observation sheets and assignments for use during 
the time in which the activity is to be conducted. 

Make schedule of supervision and observation which 
will assure that the children ?ire properly cared for at 
all times. 

Evaluate pre-school activity to determine effectiveness of 
planned activities. 

Identify the application of child development principles in 
laboratory observations and experiences. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


«OME AND MMltV 


SECTION ONE: THE HOME AND THE FAMILY 


Unit I: Housing Needs 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . 

2. 
3. 


identify the physical and psychological 
needs of a family that are met 
by his home 

document the various types of 
housing used by other cultures 
identify the various types of dwellings 
used by families during the family 
life cycle 

describe changes in housing and 
furnishings which have occurred 
in the past century and predict 
some for the future 


Learning Experiences and Activities: 

B-l Collect a series of pictures showing various type^s of dwellings 
used by other cultures. 

I Interview families representing the various stages of the 
famiiy life cycle and determine the kinds of housing used 
during each stage. 

I Identify reasons for the type of dwelling used by various 

cultures (materials available, tradition, climatic conditions, 
etc. ) . 

I Describe own home and determine what physical and psychological 
needs are met by the home. 

I Make a collection of pictures showing types of housing commonly 
used during the past century. 
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I Visit a restored home or building in local area to see housing 
of the pa si 

I Make a list of physical comforts offered by present home 
and contrast those with homes of the past. 

I Interview an older person and ask them to describe their 
housing in earlier times. 

I-A Identify characteristics which are common to local housing 
and contrast them with housing of other national or regional 
areas. 

I-A Catalogue types of housing available in the local area (homes, 
apartments, duplexes, condominiums, etc.). 

A Brainstorm to list ways in which housing may be different 
in the future. 

I Contrast physical protection offered by various kinds of 
dwellings and investigate ways that physical comfort has 
increased through new developments in technology. 

A Choose one aspect of the home such as sleeping facilities, 
eating or food preparation areas, recreation facilities, etc. 
and trace its development through the past 100 years. 

I Explain how housing needs change during various stages 
of the family life cycle. 

A Role play situations where housing problems create family 
conflict. 
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Unit II: Selecting a Home or Home Site 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 


determine housing and neighborhood 

needs of the family 

identify desirable characteristics 

of a local home or home site for 

a specified family 

become familiar with local zoning, 

etc. ordinances and officials 


Learning Experiences and Activities: 


B~l List a variety of persona! activities and where they are 
carried on in one's home. 


81 List personal activities of all family members and home 
facilities used. 

I List neighborhood facilities used by ones* family (church, 
school, shopping, recreation, fire, police, etc.), 

I Role play situations depicting family conflicts resulting 
from inadequate space for family activities. 

I Complete a questionnaire concerning terminology of housing 
and types of dwellings. 

I-A Construct a checklist of items to look for when renting or 
buying a home or apartment. 

I-A Visit specific neighborhoods and evaluate the facilities 
provided for residents. 

A Using newspaper advertisements or "for rent" signs, locate 
and visit locally available rental housing and evaluate the 
house or apartment and its neighborhood for one's own 
personal use. 

A Determine range of rental rates in the local community. 
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A Using newspaper advertisements or "for sale" signs^ locate 

and visit locally available houses, apcrtments, or condominiums 
and evaluate them and their neighborhood for one's own 
personal use. 

A Visit a mobile home sales park and tour various mobile 
homes to determine types available. 

I-A List the advantages snd disadvantages of renting and of 
buying a home or apartment. 

I-A List the advantages and disadvantages of single-family 
housing verses multiple-family housing. 

A Visit a Parade of Homes, Home Show or Builders Show to 
see and evaluate new trends and ideas in home building. 

I-A Invite a local builder to explain what to look for in a home 
or apartment. 

I-A Interview home owners and renters to discuss advantages 
and disadvantages of buying verses renting. 

A Using a predetermined family situation, evaluate a specific 
home to determine how well the home meets the needs of 
that family. 

A Invite a city or county zoning official to explain zoning 
ordinances. 

A Identify a specific address and determine its zone by using 
zoning maps available through city or county offices. 

I-A Obtain a city map and locate city and/or county landmarks 
on it* 

A Identify common lot sizes found in the local community. 

I-A Describe the most desirable neighborhood for one's personal 
use. 

A Contrast case studies of neighborhoods and discuss how 

the individual homes and families affect the neighborhood. 
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Interview a community official about the long-range plans 
for the local community including schools, roads, shopping 
centers. Industry, etc. 

Interview a realtor concerning types of housing currently 
available for rental in the local community. 


Unit 11?; Financing the Home 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . identify types and costs of home 

financing 

2. Compare costs of various types 
of dwellings 

3. identify costs of housing in addition 
to the rent or purchase price 

Learning Experiences and Activities: 

I Invite a loan officer from a local bank to explain home financing. 

I ^ Calculate the true cost of various homes by including interest 
costs in the purchase price. 

I Determine the current interest rates of home loans. 

I Identify all possible sources for money for home financing. 

I-A Obtain loan contract agreements and examine them, discussing 
language and legal terms, agreements of contracting parties, 
legal requirements, etc. 

I Determine the percentage of income generally spent on housmg 
in the local community. 

I Determine rate of average home mortgage payment in the 
local community. 

I Determine rate of average home rentals in the local community. 

A Contrast costs of rental and of home ownership (including 
insurance, taxes, etc.) in the local community. 

I-A Invite home owners and home renters to discuss comparative 
costs. 

A Make a chart listing interest rates and monthly payments 

for comparable new and used houses or condominiums with 
various down payments for 20-year, 30-year and 40-year 
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contracts using statistics of FHA (Federal Housing Authority) 
loans, C.I. loans, bank of savings and loan loans, and 
private lending agencies. 

A Compute the costs of a local home including (a) total cost 
of house, (b) costs of loan or mortgage (c) down payment, 
including earnest money (d) closing costs (e) title fee (f) 
realtor fee. 

A Determine yearly taxes, insurance costs, and utilities for 
an average home in the local community. 

I-A Interview home owners to determine usual costs for upkeep 
and maintenance of the home. 
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Unit IV: Floor Plans and Family Use 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. identify common blueprint and/or 

floor plan symbols and terms 
2. evaluate floor plans for adequate and 
comfortable family life 

Learning Activities; and Experiences: 

I Invite an architect or a contractor to explain what a blueprint 
is and how it is used. 

I Make a dictionary of blueprint symbols and terms. 

I Draw at least one room using the correct scale and all the 
necessary blueprint symbols. 

I Collect a series of room or house plans which Illustrate 
correct use of blueprint symbols. 

I Make a list of activities of a family which take place in the 
home. 

A For a specific family, plan a floor plan of a home which 
contains the necessary space for their regular activites. 

I-A Compile a check list to evaluate housing or a house plan 
for adequate and convenient space for family activities. 

A Identify minimum room dimensions as specified by the Federal 
Housing Authority. 

I-A Make a file containing floor plans and home arrangements 

which are efficient and suitable to one's own personal needs. 

A Locate or draw an inefficient or awkward floor plan and 
re-arrange it to become more efficient. 

A Determine family needs and locate a floor plan or home 
design which provides adequate space for (a) receiving 
and entertaining visitors (b) family recreation and 
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hobbies (c) study and meditation (d) rest and sleep (e) 
food preparation (f) serving and eating meals (g) cleaning 
of dishes and utensils (h) laundering (i) cleaning and 
maintenance (j) bathing and dressing. 

I-A Make a list, of every type of item used by a family and 

determine the storage needs required to efficiently store 
these items. 

A Role-play situations depicting the results of overcrowding 
in the home. Determine possible solutions to the situations. 

B-l Discuss the importance of individual privacy and suggest 
ways family members can achieve it. \ 

I Evaluate ones' present home and determine inexpensive 
ways more efficient use can be made of space available. 

B-l Construct a simple space saver or organizer to use in 
the home. 

i Arrange furniture in school lab or family home to depict 
efficient and effective placement. 
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SECTION TWO: DECORATING AND FURNISHING THE HOME 


Unit I: Art Principles and Interiors 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The students will: 1 . identify the various art principles 

as they apply to interior decorating 
2. experiment with and use the art 
principles in interior decorating 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B-l-A Compile a file or collection of pictures or other illustrations 
which depict the basic art principles (proportion, balance, 
rhythm, emphasis and harmony) . 

B'l Bring to class one example of the following types of lines 

(a) vertical (b) horizontal (c) zig-zag (d) curved (e) diagonal 
and explain their effects. 

B-l identify types of forms such as (a) rectangular (b) square 

(c) oval (d) triangular (e) round and discuss various combina- 
tlons of forms and shapes. 

3-1 Illustrate the effects of texture in room decoration by using 
various fabrics and methods of surface treatment. 

B-l Identify the primary, secondary, and intermediate colors 
and construct a simple color wheel using paint ' ps or 
water colors. 

I Select one color and prepare 5 tints and 5 shades in progressive 
order of the value scale. 

I Select one hue and its compliment and complete an intensity 

scale with progressive steps from complement to complement. 

B-l Compile a collection of illustrations of the basic color schemes. 
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I Observe a home or rooms to evaluate various color schemes, 

I Discuss factors which influence personal color choices. 

I Discuss psychological effects of color. 

I Analyze pictures of rooms depicting warm and cool colors 
and identify appropriate room exposures. 

B-l Identify one's own personal favorite color choices. 

<-A Design a room or a series of rooms which illustrate interesting 
and effective use of color. 

I Arrange furniture and decorating items to illustrate good 
and poor proportion. 

I Make a collection of illustrations depicting good and poor 
proportion in room design and arrangement. 

B-l Examine a series of illustrations of room designs and identify 
the center of interest in each. 

I Visit rooms or furniture displays and identify the centers 
of interest. 

B-l Prepare arrangements of formal and informal balance using 
any resources available within the home. 

I Make a collection of illustrations of types of balance in room 
deco r . 

I Select real or pictorial examples of the following kinds 

of rhythm (a) repetition (b) gradation (c) transition (d) 
opposition (e) radiation. 

I Compare pictures or real examples of harmony in room decoration. 

I-A Interview an interior designer as to the use of the art principles 
in home decorating. 

I~A Visit a furniture store or decorating studio to observe and 
analyze the use of the art principles in home decoration. 

A Design a room or series of rooms which correctly and pleasingly 
use the art principles. 
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Unit II: Background Areas 


Behavioral Objectives ^ 

The students will: 1 . identify various ways of decorating 

walls, windows, ceilings and 
floors 

2. compare cost, quality and maintenance 
of various treatments of walls, 
windows, ceilings and floors 


Learning Experiences and Activities: 

I Observe the treatment of floors, walls, and ceilings and 
floors and windows in different buildings and/or homes 
and describe them. 

I Make a chart of materials used for floor coverings listing 
the construction, content, advantages and disadvantages. 

I-A Visit a store and observe the types of wall coverings 
available including (a) paint (b) wall paper (c) fabric 
(d) panelrng (e) tile. 

A Interview homemakers as to ease of maintenance and their 
satisfaction with various wall co' wrings. 

I-A Collect samples of various wall coverings. 

A Read the instructions for appi ication of various types 
of wall coverings and determine which is easiest and 
which would be most difficult. 

B-l Observe various types of windows used in buildings 
in the local community. 

I Identify the different parts of windows with their correct 
names . 

I Observe draperies and curtains and identify (a) fabric 

used (b) construction techniques (c) hardware and fittings 
necessary. 
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Select an appropriate window treatment (a) shades (b) 
blinds (c) drapes (d) curtains (e) shutters, etc.) for various 
window types and in various kinds of room decoration. 

Interview a homemaker as to cost, care and maintenance 
of various types of window treatments. 

Make a collection of illustrations of window treatments and 
identify how room arrangement and room use dictate style 
and type of window treatment. 

Measure one window and determine the amount of yardage 
required for a predetermined drapery sty\ then compare 
costs of ready-made, custom-made, and self-made draperies. 

Visit a professional drapery shop to observe fabrics and 
construction techniques. 

Construct a sample drape. 

Visit a store and observe samples of carpet, rugs, resilient 
flooring. 

Make a chart showing comparative (a) costs (b) wear (c) 
upkeep (d) construction and (e) performance of various 
types of floor coverings. 

Visit a model hcrr^o or home for sale to observe types of 
wall, window and floor coverings. 

Discuss and illustrate how a room can change its character 
and appearance by varying uses of wall, floor and window 
treatments. 

Collect pictures showing various types of ceiling treatments. 

Discuss how ceiling treatment can affect space, light, heat, 
sound and the beauty of a room. 

Design a room or rooms using a harmonious combination 
of windows, wall, floor and ceiling treatments. 

Evaluate the effects of noise on family health and happiness. 
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Visit school rooms such as cafeteria, music room, etc. and 
determine noise level. 

Examine accoustical materials and evaluate their effectiveness, 
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Unit III: 


Furniture 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The students will: 1. identify various furniture styles 

2, identify satisfactory construction 
of furniture 

3. practice arranging and grouping 
of furniture for best family use 

Learning Experiences and Activities: 

l~A Identify illustrations of different furniture styles by identifying 
distinctive characteristics of each. 

I Research and prepare a report of a favorite furniture style. 

I-A Visit a furniture showroom and locate various furniture 
t tyles. 

I-A Visit a museum and observe historical furniture styles. 

I~A Obtain a reference book which explains and illustrates 
furniture styles. 

A Visit model homes or local family homes to observe furniture 
styles and combinations used. 

A Identify various woods used in furniture and their characteristics. 

I Demonstrate proper care of wood and wood furniture. 

I-A Refinish a piece of wood furniture in the school lab or home. 

A Visit a furniture craftsman's shop to observe techniques 
of working with wood. 

A Identify types of wood joinings and discuss characteristics. 

A Observe upholstered furniture to determine parts of the 
furniture and construction techniques. 

I Identify fabrics which are appropriate for upholstering 
furniture. 
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I Differentiate between upholstery and slipcovers. 

I Determine cnre and maintenance of various upholstery fabrics. 

I-A Visit a professional upholstery shop and observe techniques 
used there. 

I-A Demonstrate simple upholstery techniques and identify 
tools and materials needed. 

A Construct a piece of upholstered furniture in the school 
lab or at home. 

I-A Experiment with furniture arrangements in school lab or 
home to facilitate traffic in and through rooms. 

I-A Experiment with furniture arrangement ?n rooms to facilitate 
privacy and room for family activitie^o. 

I-A Draw room plans with furniture symbols which illustrate 
traffic patterns in the home. 

I-A Evaluate present room arrangements in school labs, homes, 

public buildings, as to convenience of furniture and furnishings 
arrangements. 
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Unit IV: 


Accessories 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 , identify the advantages of proper 

use of home accessories 
2. create attractive home accessories 

Learning Experiences and Activities: 

B-l Identify home accessories and categorize according to 
type and style, 

I Visit a decorator studio and observe use of room accessories. 

I Identify current fashions and fads in home accessories. 

I Practice arranging accessories in a room to be consistent 
with art principles. 

B-l-A Design and create a home accessory which is consistent 
with principles of design. 

I-A Collect pictures and illustrations showing effective use 

of the following home accessories: (a) books, magazines 
(b) lamps (c) vases and other containers (d) flowers, 
fruit, leaves, etc. (e) candles (f) pictures, paintings 
(g) hangings, tapestries (h) bedspreads, pillows (i) 
statues, figurines (j) dishes, china, ashtrays (k) mirror 
(I) musical instruments. 

1 Examine home accessories and evaluate their use as functional 
or decorative. 
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Unit V: Lighting 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The students will: 1. identify various types of home 

lighting and their costs 
2. describe the proper placement 
of lighting to increase comfort 
and efficiency 

Learning Experiences and Activities: 
i Identify types of lighting fixtures. 

I-A Study literature provided by lighting authorities and determine 
lighting needs for typical rooms. 

I Determine the location and kind of fixture needed to provide 
adequate lighting for a given room and/or a given task. 

I-A Visit a lighting studio or store and observe types and styles 
of lighting fixtures and determine a price range. 

I-A Invite a lighting expert to come to class and discuss, explain, 
and demonstrate types of lighting. 

I Collect pictures or illustrations of types of lighting fixtures 
including (a) table lamps (b) standing lamps (c) overhead 
fixtures (d) hanging lamps. 

A Role-play situations depicting the role that lighting plays 
in creating emotional atmosphere. 

I Examine lamps of two prices and determine reasons for 
price differences. 

A Trace development of home lighting through history of 
housing. 

A Visit museums or historical homes to observe lighting techniques 
used in previous times. 
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Design a room or rooms and include adequate and attractive 
lighting fixtures. 
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Unit VI: Kitchens and Laundries 


Behavioral Objeccives: 

The students will: 1 . identify the types and arrangements 

of home kitchens and laundries 

2. design a convenient and efficient 
kitchen and home laundry for 
the family 

3. identify correct kitchen equipment 
of good quality 


Learning Experiments and Activities: 

A Visit a kitchen contractor's showroom and observe model 
kitchens shown there. 

I Draw a simplified version of the basic kitchen designs. 

I List the basic appliances and equipment required in a kitchen. 

I List appliances and equipment which are desirable but 
not required in a kitchen. 

I List the appliances and major equipment found in personal 
home kitchens. 

A Design a kitchen for a specific family, showing its relationship 
to the other rooms of the house. 

I Describe the functions of a kitchen to a family. 

I-A Complete a specific food preparation task in !iome or school 
kitchen with an assistant counting steps traveled between 
work areas. ^ 

A Practice various arrangements of work centers and appliances 
to facilitate work and efficiency. 

I-A Describe the four main work centers in a kitchen and list 
the major equipment and supplies required in each center. 
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I Draw scale models of various kitchen layouts and identify 
the "work triangle." 

B-l-A Collect a file of pictures and ideas for kitchen layout and 
decoration. 

I Describe the role of color and use of accessories in kitchen 
decoration. 

I Visit an appliance store and study common kitchen appliances 

(range, cook top, oven, micro-wave oven, freezer, refrigerator, 
mixer, blender, toaster, can opener, electric knife, etc.) 
and evaluate appearance and range of style and price. 

I-A Study use and care manuals for kitchen appliances and 
follow instructions. 

A Interview an appliance salesman or repairman as to common 
problems of appliance care and maintenance. 

I-A Study samples of floor covering materials commonly used 
in kitchens. 

A Interview homemakers concerning the floor coverings in 

their kitchens as to durability, ease of upkeep, and comfort. 

I-A Study samples of materials used in kitchen counter tops. 

A Interview homemakers concerning the counter-top materials 
in their kitchen as to durability, ease of upkeep, and cost. 

A Examine various kinds, sizes, end shapes of kitchen sinks 
and evaluate which type best suits personal needs. 

A Design a kitchen which would be attractive and efficient 
and relate it to other rooms in the house. 

A Visit model homes, rental units, and homes of friends and 
inspect the kitchens to evaluate thc^r design, beauty, and 
efficiency. 

I-A Study kitchens and cooking arrangements in historical 
homes or read description in books. 
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A List and illustrate with samples the various materials 
used to make kitchen equipment and tools. 

I*A Use pans made of various materials and evaluate as to 
(a) ease in handling (b) heat conductivity (c) cleaning 
and maintenance required. 

A Evaluate cookware's efficiency as related to shape and 
size of pans and lids, 

B-l Identify names and uses of small equipment commonly 
found in a home kitchen or school lab. 

A Complete a checklist of important features that are essential 
in kitchen appliances for an average family. 

I identify the major laundry appliances (washer, dryer) . 

A Use and evaluate various types of laundry appliances 

as to (a) ease of operation (b) cleaning power and drying 
efficiency (c) cost of purchase and operation. 

A Design a laundry area which is efficient and attractive. 

A Discuss various locations for a laundry area in a home 
with advantages and disadvantages of each location. 

I-A Invite a representative of a power company to demonstrate 
laundry techniques and equipment. 

A Collect ideas concerning work flow pattern and space 
needs for laundry jobs. 

A Brainstorm ideas concerning other uses of lavundry area 

besides washing and drying clothing (sewing, spot removal, 
ironing, etc.), 

A Visit homes in the co^.Timunity and observe laundry areas. 

A Document the relationship of the return of an investment 
in appliances with the frequency of use, efficiency of 
operation, use of special features, and appropriateness 
for the purpose intended. 

A Discuss with an electrician wiring requirements for efficient 
and safe use of home appliances. 
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Unit VII: Landscaping and Gardening 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. identify attractive landscaping 

materials and devices 
2. design and create attractive outdoor 
surroundings for the home 

Learning Experiences and Activities: 

I Identify the visual and physical effects of proper landscaping 
around a home. 

I Interview a nursery owner as to which plant materials grow 
best in the local climate. 

I--A Collect a file of information concerning plants and growing 
techniques. 

I-A Correctly identify various locally grown plants. 

A Interview a landscape architect as to techniques used to 
plan yards, patios and gardens. 

I-A Make a tour of focal yards and gardens to observe plants 
and designs for such areas. 

A Determine costs of (a) designing and planting a new yard 

when done by professional landscape architect (b) designing 
and planting a new yard when done by home owner (c) 
care and upkeep of existing yard when done by home owner. 

B-l Visit a local flower show. 

I List necessary yard and garden care equipment, including 
costs . 

A Determine costs of employing help such as yard care and 
compare with costs of buying and maintaining one's own 
equipment. 
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Determine economic advantages of planting home vegetable 
gardens or home fruit trees. 

Practice planting and caring for a simple herb garden in 
pots in the school lab or at home. 

Plan a design for the outdoor portions of home site including 
(a) lawn (b) trees (c) gardens (d) storage (e) parking, 
driveway and garage, (f) play area (g) entertainment 
area (h) clothesline. 

Investigate proper care of cut flowers. 

Make a calendar of gardening tasks necessary during each 
month of the year. 
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SECTION THREE: CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF THE HOME 


Unit I: Equipment and Supplies 

Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1. list equipment and supplies required 

for normal home maintenance 
2. experiment with types and brands 
of home maintenance supplies 
and equipment to select the one 
most suitable for the family 


Learning Experiences and Activities: 

I Compile a list of essential home care appliances and equipment; 
add a list of desirable but not necessary equipment (vacuum 
cleaners, waxer, mops, brooms, wax applicators, etc.). 

I Compile a list of essential home care supplies and add a 

list of desirable but not necessary supplies (waxes, polishes, 
glass cleaners, floor cleaners, carpet cleaners, sink cleaners, 
wood cleaners, oven cleaners, dust cloths, toilet bowl 
cleaners, etc. ) • 

I Compile a list of essential laundry and fabric care supplies 

and add a list of desirable but not necessary supplies (detergent, 
bleach, water softeners and conditioners, static controllers, 
blueing, starch, sizing, etc.). 

B-l Select various home cleaning supplies and study the instructions 
for use to determine suitability for use in the home. 

A Construct a chart depicting costs of various cleaning supplies, 
taking into consideration the size of container and amount 
used for each application. 

B-l-A Use, according to instructions found on the product, various 
home cleaning supplies (floor cleaner, carpet cleaner. 
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wood cleaner, alhpurpose cleaner, sink cleaner, toilet 
bowl cleaner, wax, glass cleaner, furniture polish, fabric 
cleaner, etc.) and evaluate their performance. 

Collect advertisements for home cleaning and laundry supplies 
and compare advertised claims with actual results as determined 
in tests conducted in the school lab or at home. 

Interview a professional home cleaner as to methods, equipment, 
and supplies used; determine cost of the services. 

Describe safe and efficient storage of home cleaning and 
laundry supplies. 

Discuss hazards of misuse of cleaning and laundry supplies 
and establish safe practices. 

Visit a furniture shop or upholsterer and determine cleaning 
and maintenance requirements and practices for wood and 
upholstered furniture. 

Contact a professional carpet cleaner and determine methods, 
equipment and supplies used. 

Locate formulas for home made cleaning supplies, prepare 
them and compare their performance with commercial products. 

Use various models of home care equipment and compare 
their performance. 

Read and follow instructions for use and care of home cleaning 
equipment. 

Visit appliance stores and compare costs and features offered 
on various models of home care equipment. 

Compare costs of home cleaning supplies which are so\d 
in stores with costs of those sold door-to-door and at home 
parties. 

Interview local homemakers as to their preferences of home 
care and laundry equipment and supplies. 
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Unit II: Housekeeping Tasks 


Behavioral Objectives: 

identify tasks required for normal 
home maintenance 
write a schedule for normal home 
maintenance 

practice work simplification procedures 
to ease household tasks 


Learning Experiences and Activities: 

I Make a chart describing all the cleaning tasks necessary 
to clean and maintain each room in a typical home. 

I-A Develop a cleaning schedule for an entire house on a (a) 
daily (b) weekly (c) monthly (d) semi-annual (e) annual 
basis. 

A Role play situations depicting how a family can equitably 
divide cleaning and maintenance tasks. 

I Describe how regular care and maintenance of rooms can 
eliminate major cleaning jobs. 

B-l-A Visit and observe techniques of a local homemaker as she 
cleans and cares for her home. 

A Choose a housekeeping task and analyze methods of doing 
it to be more efficient (using both hands, working from 
left to right, using proper equipment, etc.). 

B-l Practice houskeeping tasks in the school lab and at home. 

I Read a book or article describing work simplification procedures. 

I Describe the relationship between adequate storage and 
efficient home care. 


The students will: 1 . 

2. 
3. 
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MANAGEMENT AND THE FAMILY 


SECTION ONE: FAMILY COALS 6 DECISIONS 


Unit I: Establishing Values and Setting Coals 

Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . identify own personal and family's values 

and goals 

2. determine the role of values in the manage- 
ment of families' resources 

3« establish a procedure for attaining personal 
& family goals 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B-l Write an essay entitled "What I Want My Life to be Like in Five 
Years, Ten Years, Twenty Years." 

I-A Divide one's life into categories such as (1) personal, (2) career, 
(3) social, (4) community, (5) family, and write three basic 
goals in order of importance. 

I-A Identify the values of the family in a family conference or 
meeting. 

A Report on at least one family goal and its plan for implementation. 

I Define the differences between short-term and long-term 
goals. 

I-A Choose three different definitions of goals; of values; 
and discuss them. 

A Determine through discussion^ values common to most families 
in the local community. 

A Read selected fictional accounts of families to determine 
their values. 
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List a typical family's resources and indicate how values 
influence their use of these resources. 

Determine goals and values which might be characterized 
as those common to American homes. 

Role play situations which depict conflicts in values and/or 
goals in families. 

Role play situations which depict conflicts in personal 
or family goals in interaction of society (school, work, 
social situations) . 


Unit II: Decision Making 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . establish and use a reliable procedure 

for making personal and family 
decisions 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B List three decisions made during a previous period (day^ 
week, month, etc.). 

B-l Relate (in discussions) the process through which one 
usually reaches decisions. 

I In groups or individually, analyze a case study and reach 
a decision. Discuss the decision and why it was made. 

I--A Play a decision-making game such as "Net Worth." 

I-A Choose one particular personal decision and apply this 
decision-making technique. 

A Role play situations which depict hasty or unwise decisions. 
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Unit III: Environmental Influence on Use of Resources 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The student will: 1 . establish the role of environment 

on a family's use of resources 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

l-A Trace the? natural resources necessary to furnish and 
equip an average home« 

B-l-A Make a list of ways to help conserve natural resources 
in homemaking activities. 

l-A Invite a speaker from a conservationist group to discuss 
ecological housekeeping techniques. 

A Review current legislation concerning conservation of 
natural resources. 

A Interview three neighbors of differing ages and determine 
how environmental influences determine family life. 

A Read an account of family life in the past century and 
identify environmental changes. 

A Visit historical homes or museum exhibits and observe 

how family life was different then and determine how environ- 
ment contributed to those differences. 

A Role play situations which depict establishment of family 
housekeeping and recreational habits as influenced by 
environment. 

I-.A Write a representative of the Forest Service or National 
Park Service to dicusss family recreation practices and 
their impact on the environment. 

l-A Establish personal and family rules to foh'ow when using 
outdoor recreation facilities which would preserve the 
environment. 
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SECTION TWO: THE FAMILY "USES" IT^S RESOURCES 


Unit I: Budgeting - "Managing Money" 

Behavioral Objectives: 

The students will: 1 . determine the ef/ects of efficient 

planning for the use of money 
on a family 
^. determine various methods 

of money record keeping and 
budgeting for self and family 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

l-A Examine sample copies of devices and materials designed 
to aid the family in keeping its financial records. 

B-l Keep a record *>f all personal expenditures for a specified 
period of time. 

l-A Study a detailed report of how certain families spend 

their money. (Single girl, single boy, newlywed, small 
family, large family, etc.). 

l-A Role-play situations in which family members discuss 
allocation of family funds. 

A DeSfjribe the effects that can result when a family has 
insufficient money. 

A Read case stuJies and identify family attitudes toward 
money . 

A Interview a specified number of pccpie to determine general 
attitudes toward money in local community. 

A Interview a marriage or family counselor to determine 
the role money plays in marital or family problems. 
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I-A Practice reconciling a family or personal checkbook. 

A Review various techniques or methods of family financial 
record keeping (checkbooks, ledgers^ receipt files, 
etc.) and analyze their effectiveness. 

A Research reliable sources to determine percentages of 
income to be spent on various household items. 

A Construct a questionnaire and administer it to a specified 
number of people to determine amounts generally spent 
on household and family items. 

I-A Make a list of all personal needs and estimate costs. 

A Trace a family's financial needs during the family life 
cycle. 

A Interview members of families to determine their current 
financial requirements. 

A Interview a tax accountant or IRS as to the importance 
of maintaining accurate expenditure records. 

I'A Role-play situations depicting results of wise and unwise 
money management. 

I-A Role-play situations depicting family differences in money 
management. 

A Discuss how family attitudes towards money can cause 
v^Hal conflict in newly weds. 

A Interview recently married couples to determine how they 
established their family spending practices and what 
techniques they use. 

I-'A Identify ways in which f^rmily members can contribute 
to the family income. 
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Unit II: 


Problems of Consumers 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The students will: 1 . identify common problems of consumers 

2. locate available sources of help 
for consumers 

3. participate in activities helpful 
in solving consumer problems 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B-l-A Relate one personal experience as a consumer in which 

there was dissatisfaction with goods or services received. 

I-A Make a file of clippings, etc. describing common problems 
of consumers. 

I Become familiar with current laws which protect consumers 

against fraud or unscrupulous business practices. 

I-A Make a file of sales techniques which might cause problems 
for Consumers. 

B-l-A Listen to local radio and/or TV programs or segments which 
deal with consumer problems. 

I-A Make a file of newspaper and/or magazine clippings which 
show consumer problems. 

I-A Invite a local consumer advisor to speak about consumer 
problems. 

I-A Subscribe to a national consumer magazine or report or 
newsletter. 

I-A Subscribe to a local consumer service - newsletter, dialing 
service, etc. 

I-A Identify agencies which attempt to protect consumers on 
the local, state, or national level. 

A Select a random item and research the local market to identify 
the "best buy" using available consumer information. 
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A Interview a local merchant as to his methods of assisting 
the consumer. 
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Unit III: Credit 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The students will: 1 


2. 
3. 


determine under what circumstances 
the use of credit is desirable 
identify types of credit available 
determine true costs of credit 


Learning Experiences and Activities 

I List the various forms of credit one's family uses. 

I-A Research the local laws concerning credit buying. 

I-A Collect advertisements for credit devices ~ analyze the 
appeals made. 

A Describe a "cashless", "checkless" society. 

A Compare cost of a specific item you get for cash and purchased 
with a bank credit card or store charge account. 

A Figure interest costs for a specific group of purchases bought 
with a bank credit card. 

A Discuss advantages of using bank or company credit cards 
over cash. 

A Discuss advantages of using cash rather than credit cards. 

A Keep a record of interest charges on all accounts for a specific 
period of time. 

I-A Write an essay comparing use of credit in the present and 
75 years ago . 

I-A Role play situations concerning use of credit cards for 
impulse or unnecessary buying. 

I-A Role play situations depicting over-buying using credit. 

A Choose a specific houshold item (furniture, appliance, 

etc.) and compare offers from various stores in your community. 
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A Identify how one's personal cr farriily credit rating is establish- 
ed and how widely this information is available. 

A Research the current "Truth in Lending Law". 

A List advantages of having a good credit rating. 
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Unit IV: Family Financial Assistance 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The students will: 1. locate available sources of assistance 

for families with financial problems 


Learning Experineces and Activities 

l-A Using telephone yellow pages make a list of local assistance 
agencies for families in financial difficulty. 

I-A Role play situations depicting families with financial difficulties. 

I-A Invite a family counselor to speak about family financial 
problems. 

A Visit the consumer credit counsciling service and determine 
methods used to assist families in financial difficulty. 

A Interview a representative of a finance company who advertises 
^ "consolidation loans" and determine the procedures involved 
and costs of such a loan. 

A Contact a marriage or family counselor to determine the 

role of financial problems in marriage and family conflicts. 
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Unit V: Work Simplification 


Behavioral Objectives: 

The students will: 1. determine the schedule for procedures 

done regularly in a home 
2, identify and use methods by which 
tasks can be simplified 

Learning Experiences and Activities 

B-l Make a list of daily activities necessary in housekeeping. 

B-l Make a list of weekly housekeeping activities. 

B-l Make a list of monthly housekeeping activities. 

B-l Make a list of yearly or semi-yearly housekeeping tasks. 

I Role play situations depicting division of family's housekeeping 
activities. 

I Demonstrate use of both hands to simplify certain tasks. 

I Make a list of housekeeping tools and supplies which assist 
in simplifying housekeeping. 

I-A Diagram storage^eas for various household items so required 
equipment and supplies are convenifent to use. 

B-l Construct a simple device to help organize storage areas 
(drawer divider, closet organizer, etc.). 

I Analyze storage and work areas in the school labs and at 
home to determine efficiency of use of space. 

A Design storage areas which are efficient and attractive. 

I Demonstrate the correct methods of pushing, pulling, and 
lifting heavy objects. 

B-l-A Plan a time schedule for doing household tasks: 

a. preparing, serving and cleaning up after a 
meal. 
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b. cleaning a room, series of rooms, or whole 
house. 

c. sewing an article of clothing or household 
accessories. 

d. yard or garden work. 

e. caring for an infant or young child. 

f. laundry for a week. 

g. entertainment of guests at a party. 

h. participating in a hobby or creative activity. 

I-A Explain, with diagrams, how furniture and household 

fixtures can be arranged to facilitate household efficiency. 

A Keep a diary of homemaking activities for a specified 
period of time. 

A Explain the concept of "dovetailing" tasks. 

A Interview homemakers concerning their housekeeping 
schedule. 

A Read case studies which depict good and poor management 
techniques and practices in the home. 

A Invite a panel of homemakers who also work outside their 
homes to explain their schedules. 

B-l-A Keep a diary of personal activities for a period of time 
and from it devise a workable time schedule. 
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Preface 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS throughout the State of Wisconsin are constantly striv- 
ing to improve instructional programs. As a result, many schools have 
requested a resource to use in the development of local curricula. Th\s 
publication, The Wisco7i^in Guide to Local Ctirriculnm Improvement in 
Industrial Education, K-12, has been developed to assist school districts in 
planning appropriate programs. Other resources should be used as well. 

This publication is based on the premise thai a general knowledge of 
industry, as an institution in society, is essential to all students and that 
some will be interested in preparation for employment in industrial oc- 
cupations. The identified body of content is appropriate for all students; 
however, methodology and emphasis need to be adjusted to accommodate 
individual student differences. This publication presents materials adapta- 
ble to all levels, kindergarten through grade twelve, for schools to use in 
developing comprehensive industrial education programs, establish indivi- 
dual courses* or plan instruction integrated with other academic areas. 

Another major feature of this publication is that the source of content 
is industry, in all its facets. Acceptance of this idea suggests that indus- 
trial education* as a subject of study, must become more comprehensive 
than has commonly been the case. 

It seems obvious that schools must continually examine society if they 
are to maintain effective programs. But in recent years, this need for 
examination has heightened; of special concern are: 

( 1 ) accelerati ng technogol ical advance, 

(2) increasingly evident social problems, and 

(3) reappraisal of personal values. 

Considerable research has been conducted within the field of industrial 
education during the past decade. The influence of such research is evident 
in this publication. Also evident are the contributions willingly made by a 
variety of agencies and especially by members of the curriculum committee 
charged with the responsibility of developing this guide. 
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Introduction for Teachers 

FOR MANY YEARS, Wisconsin has offered quality 
industrial education programs to students en- 
rolled in the public schools. Credit for this is due 
the teachers who have shown the desire to con- 
tinually improve programs, keep their content 
current, and make instruction relevant. 

It is with the aim of aiding teachers in these 
processes that this curriculum guide is presented. 
It attempts to provide meaningful direction and 
still leave opportunity for creative approaches in 
meeting the diverse needs of the school population 
in all grades, K through 12. 

It seems obvious that schools must continually 
examine society if they are to maintain effective 
programs. But in recent years, this need for ex- 
amination has heightened; of special concern are: 

( 1 ) accelerating technological advance, 

(2) increasingly evident social problems, and 

(3) reappraisal of personal values. 

The decade of the 1960's saw a surge of ex- 
perimental and innovative programs in education. 
There were many major projects in industrial 
education * and while no single program has been 
fully accepted by the profession as optimum, the 
combined weight of perhaps as many a.s thirty has 
had at least two effects : 

(1) It has emphasized that industrial educa- 
tion is more than a study of the tools, 
materials, and processes of selected skilled 
trades and should encompass all the ele- 
ments of industry. 

(2) It has offered a variety of approaches and 
stimulated teachers to question which pro- 
gram or what parts of several programs 
will be appropriate for their students. 

This curriculum guide is designed to reinforce 
and extend these effects. 

A new wave of concern for career education 
in the elementary and secondary schools appeared 
in the late 1960's. Highlighted by statements from 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, career edu- 
cation appears an important emphasis of the 
1970's. This curriculum guide provides for this 
emphasis too, because industrial education is an 
extremely important means of aiding students in 
occupational awareness and preparation. 

It will be noted that this bulletin deals with 
Industrial Education. Historically, the fieid has 
had two components: industrial Arts (for gen- 


* Note: A concise review of innovative programs is availa* 
ble in Innovative Programs in Industrial Educa* 
O Hon by Cochran. (See supplementary references) 
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eral education purposes) and Trade and Industrial 
Education (for vocational purposes). In a few 
schools, the two have been divorced. While each 
has a specific emphasis, many more similarities 
than differences exist; and if students are to be 
adequately served, it is essential to draw into 
harmony all aspects of the field. Industrial educa- 
tion is more than a generic term which includes 
industrial arts and trade and industrial education. 

The teaching-learning process involves several 
interrelated phases: (1) establishing what to 
teach, (2) designing and implementing strategies 
for students to experience content, and (3) eval- 
uating the effectiveness of the results. This Guide 
focuses on the first phase — the selection of con- 
tent. Five major objectives for industrial educa- 
tion are proposed. To give the objectives sub- 
stance, content organizers are identified to struc- 
ture detail. 

The Guide is intended for use by teachers con- 
cerned with the study of industry at any grade 
level, kindergarten through twelve. This includes 
elementary teachers interested in developing units 
to be integrated into existing instruction as well 
as middle school, junior high, and senior high 
teachers whose total assignment is in this subject 
area. The Guide is only a framework for develop- 
ing curricula. Individual teachers and depart- 
ments may obtain additional assistance in curri- 
culum improvement from the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the Wisconsin teacher 
education institutions and state and regional pro- 
fessional organizations. 

It is obvious that if this publication serves 
even a part of its purpose, change will be the re- 
sult. Change for its own sake is not the goal, but 
without it there can be no improvement. Improve- 
ment is the goal ; change is the process through 
which it is reached. This Guide is meant to be of 
aid in making evolutionary changes in existing 
operations. 

There is no question that teachers will have 
to invest a considerable amount of time in draw- 
ing from this Guide for local use. An alternative 
was to prepare a prescriptive and detailed docu- 
ment; the committee rejected this approach as in- 
effective and undesirable. 

As teachers contemplate change, they come to 
the conclusion that changes in program often en- 
tail increased costs, at least initially. It is the 
premise here that support, financial and other- 
wise, is most likely to be forthcoming for well- 
conceived programs which are carefully explained 
and can be shown to have promise of meeting stu- 
dent's needs. 


Why Industrial Education? 
(A Rationale) 

To BE CONTRIBUTING members in their society, 
individuals must have knowledge and under- 
standing of the world in which they live. In an 
ever more complex environment, such under- 
standing becomes increasingi> difficult. One of the 
major purposes of our educational system is to 
assemble, preserve, and transmit knowledge in 
such fashion as to transmit our culture with em- 
phasis on the worth of each individual within that 
culture. 

// we can't teach every stvdent . . . some- 
thing tve don't know in some form, toe haven't 
a hope of educating the next generation because 
what they are going to need is what toe don't 
know. What we now have to teach them is to 
get ready to learn things that nobody knows 
yet (Micheels) 

The imagiytatioUy ingenuity and brainpower 
required for technical creativity is no less than, 
and perhaps no different from those required 
jTT philosophical activity. (Kranzberg) 

A. successful education system will promote 
4-ALdligent decisions based on knowledge, positive 
attitudes, critical thinking, problem solving pro- 
cedures, and creativity. It should also serve to 
develop in each individual a desire to live and act 
in harmony with the best qualities and ideals of 
his society. 

It is fine to interjrret indtistry to the student, 
but what is really needed is to interpret society 
from a technological standpoint and most of all 
understand how technology affects man . . . 

One reason for many of our societal prob- 
lems is that man does not fully realize the im- 
plication of his acts associated with industry 
and its technology . . . (Lauda) 

To achieve these goals requires that education 
deal with those forces which have great influence 
and control over human pursuit. 

Industry is one of the institutions developed 
by man to aid in solving his problems and meeting 
his material needs. Its influence on man, his en- 
vironment, his modes of living, and even his values 
is pervasive and often subtle. It is likely that few 
fully realize the impact of industry on human 
beings — impacts both positive and negative. 

Industry affects the lives of people by provid- 
ing goods and services and affording individuals 
means of earning their livings. In this process of 
O )ordinating technology and human effort to pro- 
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vide for man's needs, problems result. The extent 
of industry's efforts and success in dealing vrfth 
such problems has long-term effects which all 
must consider. 

America's standard of living is considered 
high. Our homes, transportation systems, shop- 
ping centers, recreation facilities, and other as- 
pects of the material culture of America are pro- 
vided at least in part through industry. Indus- 
trial development has made our country a com- 
fortable place in which to live. Certainly a major 
force in ^his development has been the profit mo- 
tive; it is important for society that profits are 
related to providing better service to human be- 
ings. 

However, it would be unwise to underesti- 
mate the influence of traditional attitudes in 
holding back the acceptance of neio techniques 
and knowledges, and we shall find many exam- 
ples of this in the underdeveloped countries 
which are not change oriented. In the end, 
societies that cf> not adjust themselves to new 
developments are, like the dinosaur, doomed to 
extinction, although this does not mean thai 
every society should adjust in exactly the same 
way. (Brown) 

Industry is such a potent force in contempor- 
ary society that it is important for all citizens to 
understand it. Thus, it seems essential to provide 
for its study. Industrial education is the major 
field of study through which this understanding 
becomes available. 


What Is Industry? 

Industry is an institution within society that 
develops and uses technology in conjunction with 
human and natural resources to develop, produce^ 
distribute, and service something of value. 

Social scientists have described our society 
as one in which industry has emerged as the 
decisive, the representative, and the constitutive 
institution — a society, therefore, in which in- 
dustry stands out as the dominant social insti- 
tution. For, unlike other social institutions, in- 
dustry permeates our culture as a whole. 

(Luetkemeyer) 

Most industries in our society exist for profit 
motives. The profit motive system affects thi 
economic condition and the standard of living 
within our society. 

Industry includes many elements identified in 
this Guide. The extent to which man causes these 
to function and interact greatly determines the 
extent of industrialization of a community, state, 
or nation. 
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What is Industrial Education? 

Industrial education is that segment of ed- 
ucation which draws its body of content from in- 
dustry. It provides for a comprehensive under- 
standing of this societal institution as well as the 
development of competencies related to various 
elements of industry. 

A comprehensive program of industrial educa- 
tion will involve study of the total institution of 
industry. Properly conceived, such a program will 
deal with all the elements which make up industry 
and the ways in which they interact. Considera- 
tion of the impacts of industry on man and society 
will be important. Industrial education also pro- 
vides students the opportunity to develop compe- 
tencies for entry into the world of work. 


Objectives and Content Components 

Objectives are the obligations a field of study 
assumes and constitute promises to students and 
the public of what will be studied and for what 
purpose. With the competition for students' time 
and public funds, it is important that the objec- 
tives are clearly understood by students, teachers, 
and the public. Industrial education in Wisconsin 
offers opportunities summarized by the following 
statements. 


Objectives 

To provide students the opportunity: 

TO work with elements of industry to gain 
understanding of how they function in pro- 
ducing goods and services. 

TO understand the interdependence of so- 
ciety and industry. 

TO explore the context Li which industry has 
developed and continues to develop. 

TO explore occupational areas as a basis for 
selecting a career and understanding the pur- 
suits of others. 

TO prepare for entry into appropriate indus- 
trially related occupations and develop a base 
for further occupational education. 

Content Organizers 

Objectives broadly identify the responsibili- 
ties of industrial education in Wisconsin. If they 
are to become operational, it is necessary for 
teachers and curriculum workers to select content 
and design learning experiences in keeping with 
them. To provide a basis for the selection of con- 
tent and to add meaning to the statements, a series 
of elements derived from an analysis of industry 
has been structured under each objective. To es- 
0 " lish a content base which permeates the five 
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objectives, industry is presented as eleven ele- 
ments in three categories. The elements are those 
parts fundamental to the existence of industry 
which, when properly coordinated, result in a 
functioning unit. These elements are categorized 
as system elements, resource elements, and coor- 
dinating elements. 

System Elements — organizational plans which 
when coordinated produce results. Systems are 
activated by the personnel within them (this 
does not preclude the activation of machine sys- 
tems by personnel) . 

Resource Elements — human and natural means 
of supplying wants or minimizing deficiencies — 
stock or supply upon which one can draw when 
necessary. The means collected or possessed by 
industry in order to allow its systems to oper- 
ate, produce, distribute and service something 
of value. 

Coordinating Elements — those elements required 
which exist within each system for the purpose 
of bringing resources together so that the sys- 
tems may operate to produce. 

CJontent organizers are identified with each 
objective to provide specific focus. These organ- 
izers, along with the elements of industry, provide 
a basis for establishing finer detail. On the matrix 
for each objective the elements of industry appear 
on the vertical axis while content organizers ap- 
pear on the horizontal axis. The following para- 
graphs introduce the content organization for each 
objective. 


Objective 

To provide students the opportunity to work 
with elements of industry to gain an understand- 
ing of how they function in providing goods and 
services. 

The structured body of content to make this 
objective operational is the elements of industry. 
Eleven interrelated elements have been identified, 
categorized and presented as a basis for organizing 
finer detail. The elements are categorized into (1) 
system elements, (2) resource elements, and (3) 
coordinating elements. These elements interact 
with content orgawizers to provide detail. The 
organizers are: plan, execute, evaluate; sources, 
kinds, characteristics; and systems and resources. 
Systems and resources appear here as content or- 
ganizers and they also serve as categories for ele- 
ments of industry. The explanation for this is that 
these two categories of elements must be influenc- 
ed by management and communications thus ap- 
pearing as content organizers. 


To provide students the opportunity to work with elements of industry to gain an 
understanding of how they function in providing goods and services. 


System Elements 

Plan 

Research and Developnient - in- 
vestigation and experimentation 
conducted for the purpose of 
arriving at a solution to an 
identifiable need 

*establishing a systematic plan to accomplish 
an end 

*identifying societal wants for goods and 
services 

♦solving problems of industry, technology 
and society 

Production - the methods and 
processes used in the output of 
goods and services 

♦developing systems for producing goods 
and services considering the elements of 
industry 

Marketing and Distribution - 
flow of goods and services from 
producers to consumers 

♦establishing marketing procedures 
"developing systems to transport goods 
and services 

Maintenance and Services - ser- 
vicing property, equipment and 
people 

♦identify and predict maintenance and 
service problems 

♦designing maintenance prevention plans 
♦developing corrective plans 

Resource Elements 

Sources 

Finance - acquisition and utiliza- 
tion of financial resources in 
industry 

♦determining sources of financial resources 
such as individuals, groups, institutions 
and governments 

Manpower - human resources 
essential to industry 

♦identifying sources of manpower such as 
employment agencies, apprenticeship pro- 
grams and school programs at many levels 
of preparation 

Materials - substances from 
which products are produced 

♦identifying sources of materials that are 
extracted, grown, and manufactured 

Power and Energy - the funda- 
mental ingredient in all mecha- 
nization and technological de- 
velopment which may be 
transformed into work 

♦identifying sources of energy that are in 
continuous supply, supplies are exhaustible 
and those supplies which are replenishable 
through judicious utilization 

Property - holdings or possesions 
of an enterprise upon which 
value can be placed 

♦determining sources of property such as 
purchased, inherited and granted 

Coordinating Elements 

Systems 

Management - operational 
the leadership of an enterprise 

♦planning, making decision, determining 

DoHciPS and «strinHflrrls Hplpcatino^ aiifhnrifv 

and responsibility, organizing and evaluating 

Communications - interaction 
resulting in the exchange of 
ideas and information 

♦coordinating communications of man to 
man, man to machine, machine to man, and 
machine to machine 
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Execute 

Evaluate 

"^'designing goods and services 
*developing plans by experi- 
mentation, models and surveys 

♦choosinc^ soliitiorm for iTnulpmpntation ht\c\ 
developing evaluative criteria to determine 
if goods and services satisfied societal 
desires 

♦implementing plans by obtain- 
ing resources, developing per- 
sonnel, and performing 
operations 

♦evaluating the •fficiency of the system of 
producing goods and services 

♦conducting marketing 

procedures 
♦implementing systems of 

transportation 

♦verifying if the research and subsequent 
plans were effective and if viable alterna- 
tives were considered 

♦determining if goods and services were readily 
made available 

*conducting preventive 
maintenance plan 

♦conducting maintenance by 
diagnosing, replacing parts, 
repairing, and adjusting 

♦determining if in plant and on site main- 
tenance were effective 

♦evaluating effectiveness of product main- 
tenance plans and product reliability 

Kinds 

Characteristics 

♦selling stock and acquiring 
loans, subsidaries and grants 

♦considering economics of acquiring various 
kinds of financial resources 

♦identifying human resources as 
unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, 
highly skilled 

♦considering human resources in light of 
life style expectations, duration of employ- 
ment, commitment to the job, extent of 
responsibility 

♦selecting appropriate materials 
such as ceramic, plastic, petro- 
leum, wood, metal, textile, paper, 
rubber, cement and foods 

♦selecting materials on critericn bases of 
composition, processability, availability, 
cost, aesthetics and function 

♦selecting appropriate kinds of 
energy such as heat, chemical, 
mechanical and atomic 

♦identifying energy on criterion bases of 
controlability, storability, transferability, 
applicability, availability, and environmental 
effects 

♦acquiring property of various 
kinds such as land, buildings, 
equipment, copyrights, fran- 
cTiises, patents, rights, & capitol. 

♦considering real and intangible forms 
of property 

Resources 

♦coordinating resources and making resources available 

♦coordinating and transmitting information about resources through the systems 
elements 
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Objective 

To provide students the opportunity to under- 
stand the interdependence of society and industry. 

The structured body of content of this objective 
identifies the areas where society and industry in- 
teract and have reciprocal effects. Here, the dyna- 
mics are such that it is not possible to categorize 


social situations to correspond with any single ele- 
ment of industry. Society has many elements as 
does industry. The role of industrial education is 
not to analyze society, but to provide for a study of 
industry as an institution of society. Industry, 
therefore, must be studied as it corresponds to dy- 
namic societal situations. 


To provide students the opportunity to understand the interdependence of society and industry. 


System Elements 


Dynamic Societal Situations 


Desearch and Development — Investi- 
gation and experimentation con- 
ducted for the purpose of arriving at 
a solution to an identifiable need 


Production — the methods and pro- 
cesses used in the output of goods 
and services 


Marketing and Distribution — flow of 
goods and services from producers to 
consumer? 


Maintenance and Services — servicing 
property, equipment and people 


Resource Elements 


Finance — acquisition and utilization 
of financial resources in industry 


Manpotoer — human resources es- 
sential to industry 


Materials — substances from which 
products are produced 


Power and Energy — the fundamen- 
tal ingredient in all mechanization 
and technological development which 
may be transformed into work 


Property — holdin^js or possessions 
of an enterprise upon which value 
can be placed 


Coordinating Elements 


Management — operational activities 
which provide for the leadership 
of an enterprise 


Communications — interaction re= 
suiting in the exchange of ideas and 
information 


Supply and demand — industrial production is 
determined by societal demands for goods and 
services. 


Industrial assets — industries provide assets to 
the communities in which they are located ; com- 
munities become dependent upon these assets 
from industry. 


Location of industry — industries are attracted 
to and are dependent upon areas in which there 
are human resources ; people are attracted to 
areas in which industry exists. 


Hitman resources — industry depend*^ upon human 
resources to accomplish its goals and man depends 
on industry to fulfill his needs. 


Financial dependencies — man as a member of 
society is dependent upon industry for his 
finanrf^.l support ; industry is dependent upon 
society for its financial support. 


Environment and industry — industry operates 
to meet the needs of man and creates an environ- 
mental imbalance that is subject to limitations 
imposed by society. 


Profit factor — the satisfaction of industry's 
motivation is partially dependent both upon 
man as a resource and as a consumer. 



Objective 

To provide students the opportunity to explore 
the context In which industry has developed and 
continues to develop. 

This body of content traces the development of 
industry historically, indicating how it has ar- 
rived to its present state of development. Pro- 
jections for the future are important considera- 
tions also. Here the elements of industry interact 
with content organizers of past, present, and fu- 
to provide dotail. 
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. . . training in skills is no longer an end in 
itself bvt simply a means to understand the 
materials, operations, and nature of our indus^ 
trial society. (Kranzberg) 

An eminent British physicist and engineer. 
Professor Dennis Gabor, has said that modem 
man faces three great dangers: destruction by 
nuclear war, over-poptdation, and the approach 
of the age of leisure and suggests that these 
are all aspects of a single danger: our inability 
to adjust to our own technology. The philoso^ 
pher Hegel said many years ago: Man, insofar 
as he acts to change nature, acts to change him-^ 
self. (Brown) 


To provide students the opportunity to explore the context in which industry has 
developed and continues to develop. 


System Elements 

Past 

Research and Development - in- 
vestigation and experimentation 
conducted for the purpose of ar- 
riving at a solution to an 
identifiable need 

♦discovering by accident ; by trial and error, 
from a small research base, by individuals, 
with limited technological capability 

Production - the methods and 
processes used in the output of 
goods and services 

♦satisfying only the needs of an individual 
and his family 

Marketing and Distribution - flow 
of goods and services from pro- 
ducers to consumers 

♦exchanging goods and services within a local 
market with limited transportation capability 

Maintenance and Services - ser- 
1 vicing property, equipment and 
1 people 

♦mai ntaining by the owner 


Past 

Finance - acquisition and utiliza- 
tion of financial resources in 
industry 

♦financing by proprietorships, limited 
partnerships and small loans 

Manpower - human resources 
essential to industry 

♦diversified skills of craftsmen with limited 
formal preparation 

Materials - substances from 
which products are produced 

♦plentiful supplies of a limited number of 
natural materials not used to full potential 

Poiverand Energy - the funda- 
mental ingredient in all mechani- 
zation and technological develop- 
ment which may be transformed 
into work 

♦limited kinds of energy with vast potential 
but insufficient technology 

Property - holdings or posses- 
sions of an enterprise upon 
which value can be placed 

♦small holdings with limited investment and 
simpic iransaciions 

Coordinating Elements 

Past 

Management - operational activi- 
ties which provide for the leader- 
ship of an enterprise 

♦managed primarily by owner 

Communications - interaction 
resulting in the exchange of 
ideas and information 

♦limited to audible words, handwritten 
messages and graphic illustrations 


Present 

Future 

*discovering by coordinated re- 
search efforts, experimentation, 
with an extensive research base, 
and sophisticated technological 
capability 

♦expanding research base, instant informa- 
tion retrieval, highly specialized personnel 
and extensive technological capability 

♦standardizing parts and mass 
producing with automation 
and cybernation 

♦personalizing products, indivdual expression 
and modular components 

* improving modes of transpor- 
tation, processing, packaging 
and advertising 

♦increasing emphasis on product distiibution 
and allied services 

♦maintaining products and pro- 
duction equipment by dealer 
maintenance, manufacturers war- 
ranties and service industries 

♦increasing demand for services 

♦replacing modules and recycling of products 

Present 

Future 

♦financing by corporate stock 
dales and go vernment subsidies 

♦computer assisted credit card transactions 

♦skilled human resources with 
specialized competencies trained 
in many formal programs 

♦highly specialized, educated individuals 

*newly discovered kinds of nat- 
ural and synthetic materials be- 
ing used more nearly to potential 

"increasing use of synthetics, new material 
sources discovered, new processes developed, 
depleting some supplies, replenishing other 
supplies and expanding reclairnation 

♦emerging kinds of energy to 

satisfy a high demand 
♦depleting some existing sources 

of energy 

♦harnessing new sources efficiently to meet 
expanding demands 

^corporate ownerships, large in- 
vestments and complex 
transactions 

♦corporate ownerships, large investment, 
complex technologies and legislated controls 

Present 

Future 

♦skilled managers employed to 
manage large corporations 

♦owners manage proprietorships 
and limited partnerships 

♦expanding responsibilicies, international 
implications, governmental participation 
and a vast information base 

♦vast capabilities via electronics 
and graphic innovations 

♦linking continents and planets via satellites, 
computers and lasers 


Objective 

To provide students the opportunity to explore 
industrial occupational areas as a basis for select- 
ing a career and understanding the pursuits of 
others. 

A large segment of our population is employed 
by industry in a wide variety of industrially re- 


lated occupations. Industrial education, therefore, 
should provide students with information which 
will serve as a basis for : selecting a career^ devel- 
oping humanistic skills and understanding the 
pursuits of others. 

During the career selection process, students 
should be made aware of the elements of industry, 
job opportunities, the basic requirements of an 


To provide students the opportunity to explore industrial occupational areas as a 
basis for selecting a career and understanding the pursuits of others. 


System Elements 

Self-Awareness 
Here I am — I Can do things: 

Research and Develop)7ient - in- 
vestigation and experimentation 
conducted for the purpose of ar- 
riving at the solution tc an 
identifiable need 

*defining problems, collecting information, 
analyzing data, and proposing and 
evaluating solutions 

Production - the methods and 
processes used in the output of 
goods and services 

"planning and controlling process ; cutting, 
shaping and forminj; materials ; and fabri- 
cating components 

Marketing and Distribution - 
ilow of goods and services from 
producers to consumers 

*advertising, selling, transporting and 
servicing pi'oducts 

Maiyitenance and Services - serv- 
icing property, equipment and 
people 

^diagnosing and correcting problems and 
testing solutions 

Resource Elements 


Finance - acquisition and utiliza- 
tion of financial resources in 
! industry 


Manpower - human resources 
essential to industry 

Materials - substances from 
which products are produced 

Power and Energy - the funda- 
mental ingredient in all mecha- 
nizaiion ana Lecnnoiogicai ne- 
velopment which may be trans- 
formed into work 

Property - holdings or possessions 
of an enterprise upon which value 
can be placed 

• 

Coordinating Elements 

Self-Awareness 

Management - operations! activi- 
ties which provide for the leader- 
ship of an enterprise 

*thinking objectively, organizing activities, 
making decisions and evaluating 

Communicatiotis - interaction 
resulting in the exchange of ideas 
and information 

*initiating and recei zing communications 


occupation and how these compare with the stu- 
dents' capacities, talents and interests. 

The body of content from which teachers draw 
to make this objective operational is the occupa- 
tions of industry, structured around the elements 
of industry and content organizers of self-aware- 
ness, career awareness and career exploration. 



Career Awareness 
There are jobs to be done: 

Career Exploration 
I would like to assess my interests by: 

^associated with research and 
development in industry 

*experiencmg some activities of people that 
work in research and development 

*producing goods and services, 
in factories and on sites 

*experiencing some activities of people that 
work in producing various kinds of goods 
and services 

*diSvributing goods and services 
to people 

*experiencing some activities of people that 
distribute goods and services 

*maintaining and servicing pro- 
ducts for consumers and equip- 
ment for production 

*experiencing some activities of people that 
maintain production equipment and con- 
sumer products 




Resource Elements are static and are operationalized by System and 
Coordinating Elements. Therefore, career opportunities exist only in 
the System and Coordinating Elements. 


Car^iei: Awareness 

Career Exploration 

*involving decision making, or- 
ganizingv leading and evaluating 

* experiencing some activities of people who 
make decisions, lead, organize and evaluate 

*associated with internal and 
external communications 

♦experiencing some activities of people who 
communicate within industry and between 
industry and other publics 
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Objective 


To provide students the opportunity to prepare 
specifically for entry into appropriate industrially 
related occupations and develop a base for further 
occupational education. 

The content presented to students to accomp- 
lish this objective is drawn fron. task analyses of 
industrially related occupations. The analyses will 
reveal the basic skills, experiences, and knowledge 
of which advanced education for occupational en- 
try is based. 

Analysis of the competencies required will re- 
veal those common to all or large numbers of oc- 
cupations of job clusters and may involve basic 
attitudes, manipulative skills, as well as common 
abilities to read, write, communicate, and work 
with others. 

The matrix that follows indentifies research 
and development, production, marketing and dis- 
tribution, and maintenance and service as the 
systems of industry. Alro identified as coordinat- 
ing elements, are management and communica- 
tions. Many clusters of occupational opportunities 
lie within these categories. To establish appro- 
priate content, it is necessary to analyze each 
category and reduce each to clusters of occupa- 
tions for study. Teachable content for a cluster 
of occupations may be obtained by stating job 
tasks as perceived by the curriculum developer, 
employees in the occupation and employers. To 
add balance to this process, technical competen- 
cies and human relationships are used as content 
organizers. 



To provide students the op- 
portunity to prepare specifically 
for entry into appropriate in- 
dustrially related occupations 
and develop a base for further 
occupational education. 


System Elements 

Research and Development - in- 
vestigation and experimentation 
conducted for the purpose of 
arriving at the solution to an 
identifiable need. 

Production - the methods and 
processes used in the output of 
goods and services. 

Marketing and Distribution - 
flow of goods and services from 
producers to consumers. 

Maintenance and Services - 
servicing property, equipment 
and people. 


Resource Elements 

Finance - acquisition and utiliza- 
tion of financial resources in 
industry. 

Manpower - human resources 
essential to industry 

Materials - substances from 
which products are produced, 

Power and Energy - the funda- 
mental ingredient in all mecha- 
nization and technological de- 
velopment which may be trans- 
formed into work. 

Property - holdings or possessions 
of an enterprise upon which 
value can be placf i. 


Coordinating Elements 

Management - operational activi- 
ties which provide for the leader- 
ship of an enterprise. 


Commumcatiotis - interaction 
resulting in the exchange of 
ideas arid information. 


Technical Competencies 


''analytical thinking, technical understanding, 
and research knowledge : defining, collect- 
ing, analyzing, proposing and evaluating 


*safe operating practices and quality crafts- 
manship 


♦advertising, selling, servicing, transporting 
and product understanding 


♦analytical thinking for diagnosing, technical 
skills for correcting, and evaluative under- 
standing for testing 


Human Relationships 


"relate to individuals and groups 
at various levels within the 
indus-^ry and with the general 
public 


♦relate to supervisory personnel 
and peers 


♦relate to management and labor 


Resource Elements are static and are op- 
erationalized by System and Coordinating 
Elements. Therefore, career opportunities 
exist only in the System and Coordinating 
Elements and are organized within these 
t*vo categories. 


Technical Competencies 


^leading, organizing, decision making, com- 
municating, information gathering, enlisting 
support of others, and utilizing resources 
effectively 


♦man to man, man to machine, machine to 
mar. and machine to machine. 
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^relate to consumers, trans- 
porters, service personnel 


Using the Guide for Local Curriculum Planning, Development, and Review 


This Guide is intended for use in situations 
where a new industrial education curriculum is 
^ being developed, an existing program is being 
examined with a view to revision, or where an 
individual teacher wishes to examine what he is 
doing in his part of the program. 

For any of these situations it will be well to 
look at the total process of developing an indus- 
trial education curriculum, K-12. Three levels of 
coordinated planning and decision making are 
essential. These ievels are presented here and are 
diagramed below. 


(1) Establishing the basis for industrial educa- 
tion in the school system, K-12. 

(2) Outlining the total curriculum, usually in 
terms of groups of experiences integrated 
with other learning activities in the lower 
grades and specific courses and groups of 
courses at the upper levels. 

(3) Preparing teaching plans for the specific ex- 
periences and courses which will make up the 
total program. 


Curriculum Planning, Development and Review Model 


An appropriate 
basis is pre- 
sented in this 
inii(ie. 


Establish Basis for Indus'trial Education 


bevelop Rationale 


State Board Objectives 


T 


Structure Content 


To be developed 
by the local 
toachors or a 
local committee. 

This guide 
Kivcs examples. 


Outline Local Industrial Education Program 


Identify Student Populations 
and Their Needs 


State Sub-Objectives to Meet 
Student Needs 


Collect Sub-Objectives into 
Manageable Groups such as for Courses 


Select Content for each Course 


List Learner Activities 


s 

o 

9 

.5 

S 

3 


S 

> 
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To be developed 
by individual 
teachers for 
courses they 
teach. 

N*ot part of 
thih- guide. 


Prepare Teaching Plans 


Select Student Beh: viors 


T 


OrKanize Content 


Design Teaching Strategies 
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(1) Establishing and reviewing the basis for in- 
dustrial education in the school system, K-12. 

The first sections of this Guide are addressed 
to the three essential factors which set the basis 
for a total program of industrial education. They 
are: 

(a) A rationale for studying industrial educa- 
tion, including definitions of industry and 
industrial education. 

(b) Five broad objectives for the field, consis- 
tent with and leading from the rationale. 

(c) A structure for organizing the content 
from which to draw in developing the cur- 
riculum and individual courses and learn- 
ing experiences. 

This bulletin presents a particular rationale, 
objectives, and a content structure. Teachers and 
curriculum planners who study and accept them 
have an established base for curriculum and course 
planning. School systems which find them inap- 
propriate or inadequate must develop their own 
to provide essential points of reference. 

(2) Outlining a total curriculum for industrial 
education, K-12. 

Once the basis for the study of industrial edu- 
cation is established and accepted, it is necessary 
to identify the components of the curriculum to 
provide an integrated and articulated set of ex- 
periences. Five phases are involved. 

(a) Identify the student populations to be 
served, develop a rationale for serving 
them, and determine their needs as a basis 
for formulating sub-objectives for the 
courses or groups of experiences which 
will comprise the curriculum. 

(b) State sub-objectives which meet student 
and community needs and which reflect 
the broad field objectives with sufficient 
statements to set direction for content 
selection. 

(c) Collect the sub-objectives into various 
manageable groups to serve as guidelines 
for courses or groups of experiences ap- 
propriate to the student populations to be 
served. 

(d) Select content for each course reflecting 
each sub-objective and the field objective 
(s). 

(e) List learner activities which will make the 
course content operational. 

Following is an explanation of the five phases 
of outlining a total curriculum for industrial edu- 
cation, K-12. 

(a) Identify the student population to be 
served and develop a rationale for them 
as a basis for determining the courses or 
groups of experiences which will comprise 
the curriculum. 

O 
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The initial step in deciding on the rourses or 
groups of experiences which will make up the 
total curriculum for industrial education is to 
identify, in terms of their needs, the various sub- 
populations which make up the school population, 
K-12. 

As pointed out in the rationale presented in 
this Guide, there are needs common to the entire 
population ; these may be called general education 
needs. In such cases, sub-populations are defined 
in terms of age, maturity, and experience levels. 
The school is already organized on this kind of 
leveling through the grade system, kindergarten 
to grade twelve. Grades are commonly grouped 
as elementary, middle-junior high, and senior high 
school. The courses designed for all will differ in 
terms of the complexity of understanding and ac- 
tivity possible at each grade level. 

For example, the rationale in this Guide pro- 
poses that all citizens need to understand how the 
elements of industry function to provide goods and 
services. At the elementary level, the experiences 
may simply attempt to get students to understand 
that production of a product requires labor, ma- 
terials, and processing equipment. At a high 
school level, the student may be capable of seeing 
a more complex relationship among the elements — 
for example, capital spent for extensive machinery 
and a greater amount of advertising may increase 
volume and result in a lower per unit cost for 
labor required to build a product. 

There are other sub-populations to be served 
with courses on the basis of individual needs and 
characteristics such as: 

(1) occupational goals 

(2) interests that have developed in certain 
kinds of activities 

(3) special abilities identified 

In each school system, there are sub-popula- 
tions of students who plan to go to work im- 
mediately upon graduation from high school. The 
courses identified for these students in Wisconsin 
high schools are the "capstone" courses, aimed at 
the development of job-entry skills. In certain 
career areas where advanced education beyond 
high school is required for job entry, the capstone 
course may provide the basis for further job pre- 
paration before entry. 

Other sub-populations of students may have 
developed an interest in an industrial area, elec- 
tronics for example, with no particular thought 
of this as a career. Such groups may be served by 
advanced courses aimed at extending interest 
based on refined knowledge and skill, 

Sub-populations of students identified to have 
mechanical and artistic abilities may be served by 
courses in planning and product design. The 
course may or may not have a vocational empha- 
sis. 


Courses and experiences should be developed 
in terms of sub-populations to be served. For 
ryrious reasons, it will not be possible to serve all 
of the identified sub-populations and priorities will 
have to be set in terms of the school's rationale 
and objectives for industrial education. 

(b) State sub-objectives which meet student 
. and community needs and w^hich reflect 

the broad field objectives with sufllicient 
statements to set direction for content 
selection. 

Broad program objectives set the stage and 
give overall direction to a field of study but they 
mu.st be further refined ami detailed if they are to 
be of value in designing specific courses and select- 
ing teaching materials and methods. 

The process of detailing objectives and making 
them appropriate to specific sub-populations is one 
of examining each broad objective in terms of the 
identified need and maturity level of the sub-popu- 
lation. Knowledge of the characteristics of pupils 
of various age levels is thus very important for 
proper specification of objectives. Certain of the 
broad objectives for the field will not be applicable 
for particular sub-populations. As an example, the 
field objective having to do with preparation for 
occupational entry would not be appropriate to 
elementary or junior high school level students. 
On the other hand, for this same objective (pre- 
paration for occupational entry) especially at the 
'^capstone" level, community needs in terms of the 
geographical placement area would be another 
most important consideration. 

Keeping in mind the student population needs 
and (where appropriate) the community needs, 
the content as presented under the field objectives 
will be most helpful in suggesting sub-objectives. 

(c) Collect the sub-objectives into various 
manageable groups such as those for the 
courses or groups of experiences appro- 
priate to the student populations to be 
served. 

Collect and organize the sub-objectives into 
various manageable and intra-related groupings, 
so that they can serve as guidelines for develop- 
ment of, or revision to, the courses intended to con- 
tribute to meeting the needs of the school popu- 
lation to be served. 

The nature and extent of each of the group- 
ing.s of sub-objectives should assist in determining 
the approximate amounts of time (emphasis) to 
devote to each of the several courses suggested to 
be developed or revised. Upon careful considera- 
tion, some groupings will likely suggest the es- 
tablishment of units or courses of one-half school 
year, or less, in length. A few gioupings will be so 
extensive as to reveal necessity for two-year, or 
perhaps three-year, course sequences within given 
content areas. 
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(d) Select content for each course reflecting 
each sub-objective and the fieH ob- 
jective (s). 

Sub-objectives already identified have estab- 
lished content within certain limitations. By re- 
ferring to the content organizers and subsequent 
detail, the selection of content can be made. The 
selection is in term?, of the student population al- 
ready identified, tlie qualifications of the faculty 
who will teach this population, the facilities and 
time blocks within which the instruction is to oc- 
cur and in terms of the parents, school board mem- 
bers and administrator whose influence may also 
be felt in decisions with respect to w^hat shall be 
taught. 

As an example, the field objective concerned 
with understanding the elements of industry sug- 
gests that the elements include system, resource, 
and coordinating elements. Within each of these 
activities, planning, executing and evaluating 
takes place. As a sub-objective in the junior high 
school "understanding how specialization of effort 
increases eflSciency in production" limits the range 
of content. The content structure suggests ele- 
ments of production, management, communication 
and materials. Each of these, as well as other 
elements, will serve as areas from which content 
may be selected. Information within the cells of 
the model under "plan", "execute", or "evaluate'' 
will further aid in selection. 

The entry under "execute" and opposite pro- 
duction called "perform operations" suggests con- 
tent where a variety of activities might be em- 
ployed to illustrate specialization. To make five 
hundred candlesticks it would be quite eflScient to 
have each individual do all of one kind of opera- 
tion. In contrast, each worker might perform all 
the operations involved in producing a quantity of 
candlesticks with no use of specialization. 

Other appropriate content is identifiable upon 
examination of the suggested structure to meet 
specific needs. 

(e) List learne/ activities which will make 
the course content operational. 

Objectives give direction to a curriculum and 
its parts. The structured body of content provides 
substances from which to draw teaching materials. 
An important bridge between objectives and con- 
tent is the specification of tasks that students will 
be able to perform as a result of instruction. 

There are two kinds of tasks. In a program 
for job entry the learner tasks will often duplicate 
or simulate those required on the job. In programs 
for general education purposes, the task is used to 
facilitate acquisition of knowledge, skills, and at- 
titudes and reveal the extent to which they have 
been acquired. 


Tasks are action oriented, specifying what the 
student will do, not simply what he will know, 
though, of course, that is involved too. 

The process of specifying tasks involves ex- 
amining the sub-objectives against appropriate 
parts of the content structure and conceiving of 
activities which call for understanding and appli- 
cation of knowledge and skill — often in an atti- 
tudinal context. The process is a means of making 
content operational. 

This section of the Guide outlines a system for 
curriculum improvement. A means of developing 
a rationale, stating broad objectives and structur- 
ing content are included. Also included is a means 
of identifying student populations to be served, 
.stating sub-objectives, collecting sub-objectives 
into courses, identifying content, and selecting 
learner activities. The following pages contain 


examples of sub-objectives and activities which 
are appropriate to each of the broad objectives 
for industrial education. 

As a result of experiencing content through 
various learning activities, students should be 
provided the opportunity to interact, make person- 
al judgments, and draw conclusions. Examples of 
questions and statements that might stimulate 
such a process are provided on pages 21-23. 

(3) Preparing teaching plans for industrial edu- 
cation courses, units and experiences. 

Once the basis for the study of industrial edu- 
cation is established and accepted, and the total 
program is outlined, it is necessary to select stu- 
dent behaviors, organize content and design teach- 
ing strategies. Although these activities are es- 
sential, the process of course construction is not a 
part of this Guide. 


Examples of Sub-Objectives and Activities 

To provide students the opportunity to work with elements of industry to gain understanding of how 
they function in producing goods and services. 


Sub-objectives 

Production element 

Develop an understanding 
of how goods may be produced 


Materials element 

Understand that raw materials 
can be converted to products 
by such simple processes as 
cutting, forming and shaping. 

Energy element 
Become aware that there are 
many sources of power. 


Elementary 
Activities 

^construct a simple cotton gin and remove 
seeds from cotton, (unit on textile industry) 

*make butter, ice cream or cookies using production 
line techniques, (unit on the food industry) 

*cut simple forms from plywood with a jig saw. 
*mold modeling clay or "play dough" in a 
small mold or press. 


♦construct a simple windmill and operate it with a fan. 
♦replace batteries in flashlight so they work properly, 
♦generate steam in a model steam engine, 
♦operate a model airplane engine. 


Production element 

Understand how specialization 
of effort increases efficiency of 
production. 

Marketing element 

Understand how a manufacturer 
might determine if a product 
should be produced. 
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Middle-Junior High 

♦participate in a group production project 
where each person has a specialized job to do. 

♦learn to do a narrow skill extremely well, 
observing the short time involved as compared 
to having to do aH parts of a project. 

♦conduct a sample survey of the school to 

determine if a product scheduled to be 

produced will be marketable, 
♦design a way to communicate your ideas with 

the people of the sample sur\'ey by using 

drawings, photographs, phototypes and other media. 


Marketing element 

Understand the importance of 
packaging & product 


*package products produced by a corporation 
in such a way that it will protect the product, 
be inexpensive to produce and be attrac^ave 
to the consumer. 


High School 


Production element 

Understand that a breakdown 
in any element of industry can 
make the other elements ineffective 
or inoperative. 

Property elements 

Understand how equipment needs 
are determined and how purchases 
are made. 


Communications element 

Understand how information can 
be stored for easy retrieval. 


*trouble shoot a production line on the basis 
of work stopages. 

*find examples of increased maintenance resulting 
from faculty design or materials specification. 

*find examples where a shortage of one kind of 
personnel kept others from functioning properly. 

*determine specifications for a new machine 
to cut wood to satisfy the needs of the 
school laboratory or any machine needed 
in the school lab. 

*let bids to various vendors and determine the best 
machine buy based on specifications and cost. 

*develop an inventory system for school 
laboratory supplies. 

*using keysort cards, design a system that 
will enable you to alphabetize all the 
industrial education students as a total 
group and as individual classes. 


To provide students the opportunity to understand the interdependence of society and industry. 


Elementary 


Sub-objectives 

Finance element 

Understand that industry must 
sometimes borrow money to 
meet expenses. 


Marketing element 

Understand that advertizing 
is an integral function of 
industry. 


Activities 

*borrow money to purchase materials to 

manufacture a product. 
*detennine the cost at which the product 

must be sold to repay the loan and the 

interest on the loan, 
'^consider how to finance production if 

loans are not available. 

'^design an advertising campaign to convince 
people they need the product your company 
is producing. 


Middle-Junior High 


Manpower element 

Understand that different 
skills are needed for 
different jobs. 


Materials element 

Develop an understanding of 
J efficient use of materials. 


* write job descriptions for managerial jobs. 

* write job descriptions for production jobs. 
*compare the descriptions and consider how 

the skills are different and how they are 
alike. Also, compare how workers might 
obtain various competencies. 

*desiprn and produce a product that could be 
constructed from typical small pieces of material 
left from the production of large products. 


Senior High 


Communications element 

Understand the public relations 
responsibilities of industry 

Property element 

Understand that capital holdings 
must be considered in the cost 
of production. 


♦design a publicity campaign describing 
how the dust control system and eye pro<luction 
program protect workers in laboratories. 

♦determine depreciation of equipment and 
figure this into the market price of a product 
being niaz*keted. 


To provide students the opportunity to explore the context in which industry has developed and continues 
to develop* 


Sub-objectives 

Materials elements 

Understand how materials 
can be changed thro igh 
processing. 


Production element 

Understand that production 
is not limited to hard 
goods manufacturing. 

Communication elements 
Understand that television 
was not available to pioneer 
children as a way of learning. 


Elementary 

Activities 

*construct a model log cabin typical of 
early America using natural materials. 

*visit a home construction site and collect 
modern day construction materials, 

♦compare the materials used in the cabin 
and the materials used in a modem home. 

♦develop a ten minute puppet play that will help 

your classmates understand the 

mathematical concept of addition. 
*build background props for the play. 

♦using a video tape recorder, tape the play 
so it can be shown to other classes on 
television. 


Research & Development element 
Understand the changing 
methodologies of industrial 
research. 


Production element 

Understand how efficiency 
may be improv ^d through 
mass production. 
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Maintenance & Service element 
Understand that when the cost 
of repairing a small appliance 
reaches a particular point, 
it is no longer feasible for 
a consumer to have it repaired 
because of our capability to 
^ produce inexpensive products. 


Middle-Junior High 

' *develop a product or a solution to a problem 
by working alone as an early American inventor 
might have worked, 
♦develop a product or a solution to a problem 
by working with a team of people with a 
variety of skills. 

♦compare the products or solutions of the 
two methods of research and development. 

♦along with members of the class, construct 

simple projects independently as early 

American craftsmen might have, 
♦set up a production line and mass produce 

the same simple project as a group, 
♦compare both the quality and quantity of 

manufacturing using the two techniques. 

High School 

♦establish a small appliance repair shop, 
advertise for business, and repair appliances 
calculating the real cost of the repair work. 

♦considering overhead, parts and labor, determine 
the cost of repair and the point at which it might 
be advisable for the consumer to purchase a 
new appliance. 
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Maintenance & Service element 
Underistand that equipment must 
be maintained if it is to 
function efficiently for a 
period of time for which it 
was designed. 


*design a maintenance plan for the school 
shop and project replacement ri?eds and 
major repairs for the next five years. 


To provide students the opportunity to explore ind ustrial ocougaf it 
career and understa;idSng the pauuil^vr 


Sub-objectives 

Research & Development element 
Be aware of self, related to 
research and development 
activities of people. 

Production element 

Be aware of self, related to 
production activities. 

Distribution element 

Be aware of self, related to 
distribution activities. 


Production element 

Understand that many people 
with special skills are 
needed to complete a complex 
product. 

Service element 

Understand that people provide 
services as well as goods 

Research & Development element 
Understand that industrial 
career opportunities exist 
that are challenging to 
creative people. 

Production element 

Understand that some industrial 
occupations exist which require 
repetitive operations. 


Management element 
Understand that career 
opportunities exist in 
industry which are people 
oriented. 

Service element 

Understand that some careers 
require both technical and 
humanistic skills 
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Elementary 

Activities 

*sui'vey a group of classmates to determine 

their favorite kinds of cookies. 
*decide how to make enough cookies for the 

class in the fastest way possible. 

*following a recipe, obtain the necessary 

ingredients for a large number of cookies. 
*mix the batter and bake the cookies. 
*place the cookies in packages. 

*design a poster stating that cookies will 

be available at milk time. 
*distribute cookies so each student will 

receive an equal number. 

Middle-Junior High 

*visit a construction site and list the many skilled 
craftsmen that are needed to construct a new home. 

*discuss how these craftsmen might have developed 
the skills they use every day in their work. 


*Iist the people in your school that through 
their work provide services. 

♦design a jig for a production run which 
will permit repetitive operations to be 
performed with a high degree of accuracy. 


*take a position on a production line which 
requires a repetitive operation to be conducted 
over a long period of time. 

High School 

*in an enterprise, play the role of 
management and negotiate a labor dispute 
concerning working conditions. 


'Hune a lawnmower engine as an employee of 
the small engine repair enterprise established 
by your class. Explain to the customer what 
you did to the engine and what the charges are 
for — parts and labor. 

♦negotiate a price for printing a supply of 
stationery for the local chapter of Future 
Business Leaders of America. 
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To provide students the opportunity to prepare specifically for entry into apprupriate industrially related 
occupations and develop a base for further occupational education. 


High School 


Sub-objectives 

Maintenance & Service element 
Be able to properly tune 
an automobile 


Research & Development element 
Be able to modify existing 
drawings to improve the function 
of a machine part. 


Production element 
Be able to layout the proper 
slope for a sewer pipe leading 
from a structure to the main. 

Production element 
Be able to establish a 
proced u re for mach ining a 
casting to predetermined 
specifications. 


Activities 

*develop a logical approach of diagnosing the problem, 
♦determine and make necess;iry adjustments 

and parts replacements, 
♦evaluate the results to determine if the 

problems have been solved. 

♦identify the malfunction of the existing part, 
♦identify possible solutions to the problem, 
♦make sketches of the best solutions, 
♦discuss the sketches with someone in a 
supervisory role, 
♦make the necessary revisions on the e.xisting drawing. 

♦deteiTTiine the necessary slope per foot of distance, 
♦using a ti'ansit determine the elevation of 
tho structure and the main. 

♦determine the elevation of each end of the sewer pipe. 

♦interpret the print to determine the 

necessary specifications and processes, 
♦machine the casting using the tools and 

equipment best suited for the task, 
♦maintain tolerance demanded by the specifications. 


Provisions for Learners to interact, Make Judgments 
and Draw Personal Conclusions 


Today as perhaps never befoie, young people 
are searching for the answers to questions such 
as: Should we produce the conveniences we have 
come to depend upon at the expense of increasing 
pollution? Should industry grow in size and ef- 
ficiency at the cost of human identity? Should 
products continue to be produced if it means ex- 
hausting unreplaceable raw materials for the con- 
venience of a comparative few or adversely affect- 
ing mankind's health? What is truth in adver- 
tising and selling products? In searching for an- 
swers to these and other value-based concerns, 
students are faced with examining their own 
personal values and then considering what they 
deem to be appropriate action. The classroom 
provides a needed and viable opportunity for 
young people to consider the possible alternatives 
and the desirable and undesirable consequences 
of each alternative before they arrive at their 
own personal position. Through discussion and 
examination of some of our traditionally held 
beliefs (values), students can begin to under- 
stand and perhaps eventually contribute to the 
solution of the complex problems we face. 

For teachers the examination of issues in the 
classroom requires openness, honesty, and a de- 
sire to help students arrive at their own personal 
-^y^jons. Teachers will need to provide experien- 


ces and raise questions that require students to 
consider all sides ot issues. Most importantly, the 
teacher needs to view the classroom as a place 
where differences are expected, respected and en- 
couraged ; where students are challenged, not 
threatened; where learning is regarded as an ac- 
tive i^rocess, as a personal experience; where ten- 
tative conclusions based on the learner's own 
reading, his own searching and his own thinking 
are increasingly the norm. 

The following questions and considerations 
are offered to teachers as suggestions for ''trigger- 
in^jf'* discussions and examination of some of the 
issues facin^^ our technological world today: 

Objective 1 

1. Even though a larger number of cookies can 
be made using the production line technique, 
shouldn't individual workers have the option 
to engage in all of the steps of production 
from beginni'.^ to end? 

2. Items that are produced in an industrial so- 
ciety are determined in large measure by con- 
sumer demand. Does industry have any re- 
sponsibility to shape demand? In what direc- 
tions? 

What is the meaning of ''cost" and ''benefit" 
in the cost-benefil decision making? What 
about social costs? 
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Objective 2 

1. What Ls industry's responsibility to the con- 
sumer in terms of abuse or misuse of the pro- 
ducts they produce? Should industry become 
involved in moral issues involving their pro- 
ducts such as cigarettes, alcohol, etc.? 

2. Do you feel that industries and communities 
can work together to the mutual benefit of 
both? Describe some of the problems r^xid ad- 
vantages to both the industry and the commun- 
ity and how they might cooperate, 

3. Many industries are searching for new areas 
to locate and communities are looking for in- 
dustry to provide jobs and bring more money 
into the community. How can communities 
decide if the benefits of a new industry with 
its advantages is worth the disadvantages 
such as more people, pollution, etc.? 

4. Many problems arise between employer and 
employee. In these situations both usually suf- 
fer. What conditions or relationships need to 
be developed between employers and their em- 
ployees so that problems such as strikes don't 
happen ? 

5. In looking at the financial dependency of em- 
ployee.s on industry for good wages; and in- 
dustry on the government for higher prices 
for its goods to pay higher wages; and the 
need of employees to have more money to buy 
the goods at the higher prices, what can be 
done to keep the balance in perspective? 

6. As you look at all the beautiful things you 
would like to buy that are produced by indus- 
try and a.s you look at the beautiful country 
you en,ioy being scarred by industry, what is 
important to you? Do you feel that the best of 
bo*h worlds is pos.sible ? How? 

Objtv*ive 3 

1. What are the costs and benefits of handicraft 
production? Mass production? 

2. Industrial growth is considered a iwsitive val- 
ue in American society. Consider this value in 
light of the following five dilemmas: 

A. It is believed that an annual economic 
(Gross National Product) growth rate of 
between three and four percent is neces- 
sary if the United States economy is to es- 
cape a depression ; it is also believed that 
if the quantity of production is maintained 
or increases, we will be faced with an 
irreversible environmental crisis. 

B. It is believed that only the individual citi- 
zen can effectively control p.l.^^ion; but 
it is also believed that we live in a highly 
organized society, a society of corpora- 
tions and institutions where the individual 

^ is quite helpless. 
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C. It is believed that the government should 
trim spending; but it is also believed that 
large sums of money from the federal 
government will be necessary if pollution 
is to be controlled. 

D. It is believed that population (too many 
people) and the processes used in trying 
to meet the needs of people is the major 
cause of pollution; but it is believed also 
that an increasing population means an 
increasing market which is important to 
the growth of any economy. 

E. It is believed that the American society is 
one of the most mobile societies in the 
world, and this mobility is necessary in 
providing economic opportunities for our 
citizens; but it is also believed that the 
American preoccupation with movement 
has interferred with our ability to develop 
more stable families, communities and in- 
stitutions. 

3. What processes are used in industry to help 
eliminate poor decisions (guesses) ? 

4. What are your feelings about replacement of 
man by machine in industry? 

5. What is your opinion of the feeling people de- 
scribe—you're j ust a number ? 

Objective 4 

1. Benjamin Franklin once observed that an edu- 
cation was not so important for making a liv- 
ing as it was in giving a reason for living. 
Discuss Franklin's statement as it applies to 
career choice. 

2. How do people determine likes and dislikes? 
What factors (things) influence our decisions? 
(likes and dislikes) 

3. To what extent are we willing to experiment 
with things we don't know? What and how 
much influence (advertising) needs to be ex- 
erted to get some people to try new things ? 

4. Have you ever done something or made some- 
thing you didn't like? How did it affect you — 
what feeling did you have? 

5. What are some things (tasks) you feel you 
are good at? How did you become good at 
performing the task or tasks? Consider abil- 
ity, experience, desire, knowledge (acquired 
in various ways), and other factors that help 
us become craftsmen. What needs are there 
to continue to be good? (continued growth, 
etc. There are also limiting factors — age, 
changes in skill, etc.) 

6. What are your feelings about janitors, cooks, 
maids, waitresses, etc. (service people) ? How 
would your school change if the service people 
were not at your school? What would moti- 
vate a person to choose services as a way to 
earn a living? 


7. How are iinprovoments made in services and 
production? (The idea is to have students 
come to the awareness that many people con- 
tribute to research and development). What 
are some ways that improvements can be initi- 
ated? 

How have you chan^^red — getting dressed? 
(your skill improved, different types of 
clothes, you have just learned more about it. 
sujLTgestions from others, observing ethers, 
etc.) 

Are you an idea person, that is. are you think- 
inp: of ways to do things differently, suggest- 
ing for the group, etc.? Explain. 

S. How do you think people on the assembly line 
feel doing the same job every minute of every- 
day, day in and day out? What would be your 
feelings doing assembly line work? What 
would be some of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of doing assembly line work? 

9. What are some of the qualities that people 
working with the public should have? How 
would you describe your self relative to the 
qualities you stated? What are some ways the 
qualities you described can be gained by your- 
self and others? 


Objective 5 

1. List five reasons for taking any specific job. 
Now rank order the five items starting with 
the one you value most to the one you value 
least. 

2. How do you feel about the statement, "If you 
are going to do a job, do it right?" What 
could you do when you discover you don't 
know what is wrong with an automobile you 
are to fix? What is your feeling about the 
statement, **The customer is ahvays right"? 

3. Frequently, you hear people say in answer to 
whv something is done as it is, **We have al- 
ways done it that way." What is your reac- 
tion to this answer? 

4. A mistake has been made in calculiting the 
elevation of a street and the slope of tho sew- 
er pipes doesn't meet the required standards. 
Several blocks have already been laid. What 
is your reaction and suggestion for dealing 
with this situation? 

o. What are the various ways of learning some- 
thing you don't know? Which ways seem to 
work best for you? 
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Supplementary References 


Books, Bulletins, Periodicak 

1. American \^)cational Associatioji. A Gtfklc fn Inti>n>vi}tfj Insfnictfou /7?fZ«^s'^/'/«/ Ar/.s. Wash- 
iiifrt'on. U. C: American Vocational Association. lOGS, p. 67. 

A recent structure and philosophy of industrial arts. Widely representative of a large 
committee. Authoritative. 

2. Bloom. Benjamin S., Ed.. Taxonomy of Echicati.onal Objectives, Handbook I: Cognitive Domain. 
New York: David McKay Company, Inc. 1956, p. 207. 

A basic reference in the knowledge domain with example for each level of the domain. 

o. Cochran. Leslie H., Innovative Prof/roms in Indff.^tvia} Edneation. Bloomington, Illinois: Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, 1970, p. 114. 

An overview of some twenty innovative programs in industrial education. 

4. Gerbracht, Carl and Robert J. Babcock. Elemmfavy School Industrial Arts, New York. Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1969. p. 280. 

A good reference to use when starting a K-1 industrial education program. The book 
co>*ers such items as: Role of Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools; Programs for Exceptional 
Children: Facilities. Equipment, Tools and SuiJ])lies; Basic Skills; Projects and Activiti'^s; 
and the Role of the Industrial Arts Consultants. Has useful bibliographical references at the 
end of each chapter. 

5. Gilbert, Harold G. Children, rdudii American IndK.^trff. Dubuque. Wm. C. Brow^n Company, 1966, 
p. 211. 

Has a wide variety of industrial education activities for an elementary program. Contains 
units on Values and Procedures of Industrial Arts; Development of Industry; Manufacturing 
and Construction Activities; Tran.^^portation Activities; and Power Activities. 

6. Krathwohl, David, et.al. Ed, Turonomif of Edncafior. Objectives — Affective Domain. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc.. 1961. p. 196. 

A thorough treatment of the affective domain with e: ampler* for u.se in curriculum work. 

7. Mager, Robert F.. Developinfi Af'iitvde Toirc.rd Learning, Palo Alto, California: Fearon Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1968, p. 104. 

Some suggestions on attitudes and how they may be developed. 

8. Mager, Robert F.. Prr})ari)uj Insfrncfional Object ive.^. Palo Alto, California: Fearon Pub- 
li.shers. Inc.. 1962, p. 60. 

A fundamental treatment of in.«;tructional objective.s and how to prepare them. 

9. Mager. Robert F. and Beach, Kenneth M., Jr., Developing Vocational Instrvcfian. Palo Alto, 
California: Fearon Publi.^hers, Inc.. 1967. p. S:';. 

Use of the task analysis approach to vocational curriculum development. 

10. Miller. William and Gardner, Boyd. Teaching Elementanj Indvstrial Arts, South Holland. Illi- 
nois. Goodheart-Willcox Company, Inc., 1970, p. 224. 

Has units on the Role of Industrial Arts in the Elementary School; Methods aud Materials 
of Construction: Correlating Constructional Activities With the Curriculuni ; Activity Area, 
Equipment, Tools, and Supplies. Also described are many projects and activities which are of 
interest to elementary youngsters. 

11. Scobey, Mary-]\rargaret. Troy'hi)^^! Children Ahonf Tcchvologg. Bloomington. IHinois, Mc- 
Knight and McKnight Publishing Company, 1968, p. 414. 

The author of this book has had a great Jeal of experience in elementary education and 
correlates many varied industrial activities with presently exi.sting elementary school pro- 
grams. The major parts of the book include Technology and the Elementary Curriculum; Major 
Industries of America; and Classroom Experiences. References at the end of each chapter aro 
quite useful in obtaining materials for class presentations and many other purposes. 

12. Simpson, Elizabeth Jane, Illinois Teacher of Home Economics, "The Cla.s.sincation of Educa- 
tional Objectives. Psychomotor Domain.s". Volume X. 4, Winter 1966-67. pp. 110-144. 

A presentation ot the psychomotor domain and its levels. 


13. Stunnard, Arthur E. Ed. Books: An Annotated Bibliography by the Avierican Council for Ele- 
mentary School Inditstrial Arts. Publication No. 641-21338. Washington, D.C. American In- 
dustrial Arts Association, 1970, p. 201. 

This publication is very helpful in that it lists many reference materials which the author 
feels would be useful to elementary teachers who are teaching about industry to elementary 
children. It also has an extensive list of books which contain information, fictional stories, etc., 
which can be used as correlative reading materials when combining the study of industry with 
other elementary classes such as science, mathematics, English, reading, social science, etc. 

14. Tyler, Louise L., A Selected Guide to Curriciiliwi Literature: An Annotated Bibliography. Wash- 
ington, D.C, Center for the Study of Instruction, National Education Association, 1970, p. 135. 

An excellent resource on recent curriculum materials together with a carefully prepared 
annotation of each reference. 


Filmstrip, Tape Programs 

The followi^ig 12 sets are available from VIMCET Associates, P. 0. Box 24714, Los Angeles, 
California 90024. (Note that only those numbers in this set which are relevant have been included.) 

1. "Systematic Instructional Decision Making'' — An empirically based instructional model. 

2. "Educational Objectives" — Developing preciseb* stated instructional goals. 

3. "Selecting Appropriate Educational Objectives" — Modified versions of the Taxonomies of Edu- 
cation Objectives. 

4. "Establishing Performance Standards'* — Determining levels of learner proficiency. 

6. "Perceived Purpose'' — Establishing an "instructional set" for learners. 

7. "Evaluation'' — Judging the quality of instruction. 

8. "A Curriculum Rationale" — An examination of Ralph Tyler's curriculum model. 

9. "Defining Content for Objectives" — Objectives which possess broad content generality rather 
than test item equivalence. 

10. "Identifying Affective Objectives" — Generating measurable instructional objectives in the affec- 
tive domain. 

11. "Analyzing Learning Outcomes" — An introduction to task analysis procedures. 

13. "Teaching units and Lesson Plans" — Recommended elements of the two most popular forms 
of instructional plans. 

16. "Modern Measurement Methods" — Uses of criterion referenced measurement and item sampling. 
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Foreword 


Today In vocational education nore emphasis is beinq placed on exposinq 
students to a number of different occupational fields. This helps them 
become acquainted v/ith the wide variety of career options that are available 
to them and from which they may choose several to explore in more detail. 
Exposure to wel I -documented career pamphlets enables the students to have a 
better understand i no of what the career entails in terms of the nature of 
the v/ork, duties, workinq conditions^ personal qualifications, earninqs, work 
hours, where employed, employment outlook, traininq requirements and where 
additional sources of information nay be obtained. This is the primary 
purpose for preparing this list of 169 occupational pamphlets, including 
•supportive literature. 

The format of this publication follows that of the sixth edition 
of Occupational Information in Agriculture , 196^, by H. M. r'.yram, 'Mchiqan 
State University, East Lansinq, 'lichlqan. All publishers, however, have been 
contacted- therefore, prices^ titles and dates reflect the 1^73 up-datinq. 
Additional items also b^ve been added. 

It Is sugqested that agriculture teachers, quidance counselors and 
school librarians obtain at least one copy of a brochure on each occupation 
or occupational family. Teachers should order a sufficient quantity of 
occupational briefs that are of interest to the majority of the class for 
group study and discussion. Sinnle copies of these publications should be 
made available to individuals for personal study and assistance when making 
occupational and educational plans. Copies should also be made available for 
students not enrolled In aqriculture, but who may have an interest In some 
of the off-farm occupations presented in this publication, '^any of these 
jobs may be considered by urban youth. 
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Farm Operation 

Animal Husbandman, Occu{>atf<^al Br^^f No. 238, ('o)* 1971, 4 pp.. 35t* imis 
brief takes a positive ^BSWF!$>ach to thfe animal husbandman ""s opportunities 
in agriculture. Areas of- wDrk> training, salary and entry into the fielld 
are discussed. 'Pers^jfi^aili Ci<ual if ?ications, working conditions^ emplovwent outlook 
and types of employment are included. 

Beekeep er, Career Summary S-i?05, (15) 1971, 2 pp. 20*. The publtG^tlon 
describes the duties, working conditions, requirements for employwent, 
training needed,, earnings, future outlook and related career informatfon 
concerning the beelfeeepiwg rndustry* 

Beekeeper , No. 01-156, (25) 1971, 4 pp. 25<^ . 11?iril^s a *»ell written mono- 
graph covering adequately such items -as the hjS;tory and fmpor ^nce of the 
occupation to society, activities, and expected ewntngs o* persons engaged 
in the work. 

Cattle Farmer , Career Summary S- 1 50, (15) 1970, 2 pp. 20*. This career 
summary discusses the duties, working conditions, r^^iuirementSj^ t*raining, 
educational opportunities, salary and future outlook for a carofcT in cattle 
f armi ng. 

Cattlemen , Occupational Brief No. 42, M2) 1970, 4 pp. 49t. This liri«( 
tells of the nature of the work of cattlemen, the requ I reme«*s^. the e><|iii<:i1^ 
income, suggestions on how to become established, advantages well 
disadvantages, and additional sources of reliable information. 

Dai ry Farmer , Career Summary S-75, (15) 1969, 2 pp. 20*. This carefr summary 
includes information on the duties, working conditions, future outlook, 
personal qualifications, earnings and training required for dairy farming 
and managing. 

, Dai ry Farmer , Occupational Brief No. 223, (16) 1971, 4 pp. 35*. A brief 
overview of the history of the dairy business, a discussion of the work 
performed, working conditions, personal qualifications, training, expected 
monetary returns and the methods of entering the profession are discussed. 

Educating for a New Agricultural Industry , (Fish Farmer), Occupational Reprint 
RI95, (16) 1971, 4 pp. 35*. Describes the history of fish farming and the 
five types of catfish farming programs. Levels of occupations found in cat- 
fish farming are discussed. An outline of a general course in catfish culture 
is presented. 


^ Number in parenthesis (16) refers to the numbered publisher found in 
the Appendix - Addresses of Publishers, 
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Farmers , Career Brief B- 1 05 (15) 1970, 1 p;p.. 35(r. "Types of farmers along 
with the duties, working conditions, personal qualifications, training 
requirements, training opportunities, earnings outl'ook and how to get 
started are discussed In this career brief. 

Fruit Grower , No. 01-195, (25) 1970, 4 pp. 25e. This ibrief describes the 
work of the fruit grower, requirements, getting started, income, outlook 
and sources of additional information. 

Fur Farmers , Occupational Brief No. 45, (42) 1969, 4 pp. 49<^. This brief 
describes the history, v/orking conditions, requirements of the jc'b, earnings, 
future outlook and other considerations in choosing fur farming as a career. 

General Farmer , No. 01-141, (2*=) 1973, 4 pp. 25(f. This is a well written 
pamphlet covering the nature of the work on the general farm. Qualifications, 
pre|>arat ion, earnings, advantages and disadvantages are emphasized. 

S^eral Farmer , Occupational Brief No. 112, (16) 1970, 4 pp. 35<^. This 
publication gives the history, duties, working conditions, hours, earnings, 
training, physical and personal requirements, prospects and opportunities for 
women, places of employrent, entrance and information on related occupations. 

Mushroom Grower , No. 01-253, (25) 1958, 4 pp. 25€. Mushroom growing is 
described in terms of Its history, importance today, working conditions, 
qualifications needed to enter the field, prepdratipn, employment outlook 
and income possibilities. 

Poultry Farmer , Career^Summary S- M 3 (15) 1970, 2 pp. 20C. This career 
summary provides infomation on the duties, working conditions, personal 
qualifications, training requirements, earnings and future outlook for persons 
in the poultry business. 

Poultryman , Occupational Brief No. 248, (16) 1972, 4 pp. 35<^. Describes 
the importance, work performed and the working conditions in the poultry 
industry. Information is given on the educational requirements, personal 
qualifications, where emp I oyed , promotional opportunities, hours, earnings 
and the outlook for the poultry business. 

Truck Farmer, No. 01-254, (25) 1969, 4 pp. 25*^. The occupation of truck 
farmers Is defined and described as to importance, nature of work qualifi- 
cations, preparation needed, income, employment outlook, advantages, 
disadvantages and how to get started in this business. 

Truck Farmer , Career Summary S-145, (15) 1970, 2 pp. 20€. The duties, 
working conditions, requirements, training, earnings and outlook for truck 
farming careers are described in this career summary. 

Farm Labor 

Farm Hand , Job Guide G-41, (15) 1971, 2 pp. 2ne The duties, working 
conditions, personal qualifications, training, earnings, hours, advancement 

O „ possibilities and future outlook for farm hands are discussed in this 

JC career summary. 
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Farm Laborers , Occupati ona I Brief No. 41, (42) 1969, 4 pp. A9€. Primary 
emphasis is placed on the nature of the- work, requirements of the job, 
opportunities, earnings, advantages and disadvantages. 

Farm Manager , Career Summary S-261, (15) 1972, 2 pp. 20<t. This caree^r 
summary describes the duties, v;orking conditions, personal qualifications, 
education, salaries, hours, advancement opportunities 'and. future out look 
for farm managers. 

Other Agricultural Production 

Artificial I nsem inaction. Careers in Livesto c k Improvement Involving , (32) 
N.D», 8 pp. Free. The use of A. I. and growth pf the A. I. program^ 
for all types of livestock are noted. The positions of inseminating 
technician, field supervisors, director of field service, sales manager, 
si re aiial yst, director of information, laboratory supervisor - production 
manager, supervisor-herdsman, farm manager, office manager, director of 
finance-controller and general manager are noted as to the general require- 
ments necessary to qualify for these jobs. Further sources of information 
on A. I . are I i sted. 

Artificial Insemination-Technicians and the Training of Herdsmen- 

I nsemi nators. Recommended ilini.mum Standards for the Training of , (32) 

1972, 8 pp. Free. The importance of the A. T. Program is emphasized. 

The need for emphasis as standards of training is presented. The various i 

organizations and institutions offering A. I. training are listed. The 

importance of adequate training and how schools vary in the scope of their 

training are mentioned. Recommended curriculum standards for several 

training programs are presented. 

Animal Care Operations , Occupational Brief No. 319, ( ) 1972, 4 pp. 55(t. 
Describes the nature of work with animals in kennels, pet shops and 
similar businesses, and in facilities for scientific laboratory animals. 
Working conditions, earnings^, educational requirements and employment 
outlook are discussed. 

Laboratory Animal Caretakers and Meat Inspectors, Educational Programs 
For , Occupational Reprint RI80, (16) 1970, 2 pp. 35<t. (Cross-referenced 
under Agricultural Products.) The manpower needs for these non-farm, 
non-production oriented occupations are outlined. A shortage of trained 
workers for these jobs presently exists, and an increased demand for 
trained workers in the future is indicated. The competencies needed by 
new workers in laboratory animal caretaker and meat inspection jobs are 
enumerated. The level of competency and training programs needed are 
reviewed. 
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Aqri-Business Careers with USS Farm Service Centers , (50) N.D/, 2 pp. Free, 
Describes how the USS Farm Service Center functions by marketing mainly 
fertilizer and other related products, qualifications, positions available, 
compensation, training and other related items are covered, 

Agri-Business Selhng, Your Farm Background and , (41) 1972, 44 pp, 30<?. This 
publication describes agricultural selling as an important and progressive 
field, the opportunities for substantial earnings, a stimulating and 
satisfying profession, the opportunities for advancement, the security 
for effective salesmen, qualifications for agricultural selling, a self- 
evaluation test and a list of program sponsors. 

Agricultural Businesses (Agri-business), Careers and Jobs in . Research 
No, 53, (27) 1973, 24 pp. $2,00 single copy. A very complete brochure 
covering in detail the history, importance, kinds of work, job descriptions 
and the education necessary for a career in agribusiness* 

The Auctionee r, Occupational Brief No. 102, (16) 1969, 4 pp..35<?. This 
pamphlet covers the general field o.f auctioneering, with reference to 
agricultural auctioneering. The importance, 1ypes of work performed, 
working conditions, hours, earnings and training requirements are discussed. 
Auctioneering school addresses, advantages, disadvantages, methods of 
entry and suggested high school courses are given. 

Blacksmith , Occupational Brief No, 388, (16) 1972, 4 pp, 35<^. Covers 
the history and types of work performed by biacksmiths. Working conditions, 
personal requirements, places of employment and how a person enters the 
trade are discussed. Information on unionization, earnings and 
educational requirements is given. 

Feed Industry, Look to Your Future in a Growing Industry Agribusiness ! 
The Formul a , (4) 1972, 22 pp. Free. Describes the growth and the types 
and varieties of jobs, abilities and interests found in the feed industry, 
Speci f ic.occupations under the major headings of management, scientific 
research, sales communications and engineering are outlined. 

Fur Industry Workers , Occupational Brief No. 211, (16) 1969, 4 pp. 35<^, 
A genera! description is given about fur f armi ng, trapp i ng and the kinds 
of work done in processing the pelts for fur garments. Occupations in 
manufacturing fur garments are given. The hours earnings, employment 
outlook and educational training information for fur industry workers 
are covered. 

Grain, Feed, and Farm Supply, Careers in , (36) N,D., 5 pp. Free. This 
brochure points out career possibilities for technicians, college graduates 
and specialists with advanced degrees; also it gives the products and 
services of a modern feed mill, A small bulletin but readable for high 
school students. 
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Seed Business^ Your Career in the ^ (7) N.D., 5 pp. Free, This leaflet 
describes what makes up the seed industry and it describes various jobs 
wi+hin the industry. It also suggests the kind of training and background 
required for each job and v/here to get more information on a career In the 
seed i ndustry . 

Weed Science, Careers in (52) 1969, 8 pp. Free. Discusses how the upsurge 
in the use of v/eed control chemicals has created a demand for people 
with skills in research, development, marketing and education. Tells 
how to prepare for and wiiat to expect from a career in weed science. 

AGRICULYciRAL MECHANIZATION 

Farm Equipment Dealership and Service-Careers , Research No. 245, (27) 
1972, 24 pp. 52.00 single copy. Extensive information is presented en 
the development of farm equipment, the importance of the farm equipment 
business as a career, location and types of dealerships and the different 
jobs in the career. The pros and cons of the career, personal qualifications, 
education, training and the kinds of schoolings offered are given. This 
is a very comprehensible pamphlet about a farm equipment career. 

Farm Equipment Mechanic, Occupational Brief No. 244,(16) 1971, 4 pp. 35^. 
Emphasis is placed on describing the changes that are occurring in 
agri cu Iturar angi neeri ng. Farm mechanics work, employment possibilities, 
working conditions and expected salaries are discussed. Personal qualifi- 
cations, education and experience needed and methods of entry into the 
field are described. 

Farm Equipment ^'Short I i ners" , (21) 1972, 4 pp. Free. This ' leaf let describes 
some of the opportunities that can be found with farm equipment companies 
that produce "short line" equipment. It describes the various jobs within 
the industry and the education and background requirements for these positions. 

Farm and Industrial Equipment Industry, Your Career-A Place in the , 

(22) 1972, 6 pp. Free. This brief pamphlet outlines the general employment 

opportunities in the farm and industrial equipment industry. 

Farm and Industrial equipment ihdustry. Your Spring-Board to a Rewarding 
Career in the , (22) N.D., 5 pp. Free. This brochure outlines the Industry 
and steps a person should take to become employed in the equipment- 
Industry. It also suggests sources of further information. 

Farm Power and Equipment Retailing, Careers in , (34) N.D., 5 pp. Free, 
This is dn excellent brochure describing the kinds of jobs available In 
farm equipment sales and service. It notes the requirements for success- 
ful employment and suggests sources of further information on farm equipment 
retailing. 
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AGR I CULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Butcher No, 01-207, (25) 1*971, 4 pp. 25€. The monograph discusses the 
history and importance of meat cutting, the value of the work, qualifica- 
tions, preparation needed, employment outlook, v/ages and information on 
how to get started in the job. 

Canning and Preserving Industry , Occupational Brief No, 389, (16) 1972, 
4 pp. 35^. This brief describes the many skilled, unskilled, technical 
and professional opportunities in the industry. Of particular interest 
to students with an agricultural background are the description of work 
duties of the iieldman and supervisory positions. 

Dairy Industry Jobs , Occupational Brief No, 174, (16) 1972, 4 pp, 55€. 
Areas of work in this field are described. The working conditions, hours, 
earnings, educational requirements and the outlook for employment are 
covered in detail for prospective career persons. 

Dairy Industry Workers , Occupational Brief No. 262, (42) 1971, 4 pp, 
49<?. The jobs of dairy industry viorkers in dairy manufacturing are 
discussed; also, the requirements, training, earnings, outlook and sources 
of further information are given. 

Dairy Processing Equipment Operator , Occupational Brief No, 173, (16) 1972, 
4 pp, 35<^, The history, work performed, working conditions, personal 
and educational requirements, hours, probable income, training, promotional' 
opportunities, employment outlook and methods of entry are discussed. 

Dairy Technologist , Occupational Brief No. 214, (42) 1971, 4 pp, 49<^, 
This brief describes the nature of the work in the field related to dairy 
technology, the scientific nature of the work, the education and training 
needed, means of getting started in the field, earnings and outlook in 
dairy technology. 

Food, The Science and Technology of , (26) 1964, 15 pp. Free. This 
attractive brochure covers the career opportunities in this field. The 
type of work the food technologist does in industry, education, government 
and research is explained. 

Food Technologist , Occupational Brief No. 114, (16) 1973, 4 pp. 35^, 
Food technology is defined in the introduction. Information is given 
on the type of work performed, the working conditions, earnings and the 
educational and personal requirements necessary to v/ork in this field. 

Laboratory Animal Caretakers and Meat Inspectors, Educational Programs For , 
Occupational Reprint RI80, (16) 1970, 2 pp, 55(t. (Cross-referenced under 
Agricultural Products.) The manpower needs for these non-farm non-production 
oriented occupations are outlined, A shortage of trained workers for 
these jobs presently exists, and an increased demand for trained workers 
in the future is indicated. The competencies needed by new workers in 
O „ laboratory animal caretaker and meat inspection jobs are enumerated. The 
level of competency and training programs needed are reviewed. 


Meatcutter, Occupational urief No. 81, (16) 1970, 4 pp. 35e. The work performed 
by meatuctters in different kinds of establishments is outlined. Information is 
presented on vvforkinq conditions, hours, earnings, personal qual If ications and 
training requirements for the career. 

Meat Industry, Opportunities for You , (6) N.D., 10 pp. Free. The briefly- 
outlined brochure describes the meat industry. It gives information on what 
opportunities to expect as a salesman; working in agriculture, business and 
commerce; if trained in science, engineering and communications. 

Meat Inspectors , Occupational Brief No. 453, (16) 1971, 4 pp. 35<?. The type 
of work performed by a meat inspector is described. It describes the personal 
and educational training requirements necessary to become a meat inspector. 
Information is given on places of employment, methods of entry Into the oc- 
cupation, earnings, benefits and the working conditions to expect as a meat 
inspector. 

Meat Packing Industry , Occupational Brief No. 423, (16) 1971, 4 pp. 55<t. Meat 
packing industry occupations are discussed. A description of the work per- 
formed, working conditions, hours, earnings, training requirements, opportuni- 
ties and employment outlook are given. 

Meat Packing Industry, Career Opportunities in the , (6) N.D. , 12 pp. Free. 
This brochure gives a representative listing of job ti-Mes, job descriptions, 
and academic requirements for 19 major fields of the meat packing industry at 
the professional level. Major classifications are listed that require agri- 
cultural degrees or for which they are preferred. These are: administrative 
trainees for beef, lamb, veal and pork departments; trainees for dairy and 
hatchery operations; cattle, hog, sheep and lamb buyers: production manage- 
ment positions; and occupations concerned with minerals, meats, agricultural 
and garden plant foods. 

Tobacco Products (l^fg) Occupations , Occupational Brief No. 327, (16) 1969, 
4 pp. 55(t. The history, work performed, geographical locations of employment, 
personal qualifications, training requirements, probable income, employment 
outlook and methods of entry into the profession are discussed. 

Training in Dairy Manufacturing from the Production and Management Standpoint, 
What Industry Wants for . Occupational Reprint R 158. (16) 1969. 3 pp. 55€. 
Greater balance in the dairy technology curriculum is stressed by this industry 
author. Basic skills and attributes needed by recruits for the dairy Industry 
are presented. Deficiencies, basic training needed, the need for social 
sciences and the retention of identity of the dairy industry are the other major 
points presented in this very informative article. 


ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

Floral Industry, Careers in the , (43) N,D, , 6 pp. Free, A trade brochure that 
presents general Information on the type of work, experience and training 
necessary for growers, wholesalers and retailers employed in the floral in- 
dustry. A brief notation is made on teaching, research and extension positons 
in the floral industry. Sources of additional information are listed in 
general terms. 

f^lorist Industry, Opportunities for you in the , (43) 1962, 13 pp. Free. 
Ihis booklet describes the grower, the wholesaler, the retailer and related 
teaching, research and extension work in the florist industry. The 
description includes information on the work, on the education needed and 
the opportunities in various fields of the florist industry. 
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rioristn- ^ Occupntion.-^:! "riof !o. ?.'x>, i""'?''^, pp. This publica- 

tion describes the scope of the floral industry, and the type of work 
performed in the occupation. It gives a brief description of the type of , 
training needed, advantages and disadvantages, earnings, getting started " • 
and the outlook for the industry. 

Florist Shop Ownership, Management, and Careers in Florist Shops , Research 
No. 63, (27) 1972, 24 pp. $2.00 single copy. The nature of the retail florist 
business, its importance as a career, and where the florist works are described. 
Seta i led i nformat ion about the different* jobs in a flower shop is given, the 
advantages and disadvantages, personal qualifications, training schools,, in- 
come and opportunities are covered. 

Horticulture, A Rewarding Career , (II) 1968, 9 pp. Frse. The brochure de- 
scribes horticultural careers ar<d the kinds of work that are done in each. It 
discusses the training requirements, the* future outlook and the rewards to be 
obtained from Ccireers of this type. 

Horticulture, Careers and Opportunities i n 'the Science , Business, and Profes- 
sion of , (40) N.D., 32 pp. Free. A ^'ery attractive brochure that describes in 
detail the careers and opportunities in horticultural science -and the related" 
industries of floriculture, fruit and vegetable processing, vegetable crops, . 
ornamiBntal nursery management and landscape nurserymen, plant breeding, plant, 
nutrition and the production, culture and handling of fruits. ' . 

Horticulturist , No. 01-235, (25) 1970, 4 pp. 25<t. The history and importance 
of the horticultural industry are outlined along with information on working 
conditions, qualifications, preparation, employment outlook, wages and facts 
on related occupations are found in this leaflet. 

Horticulturist , Occupational Brief No. 203, (16) 1972, 4 pp. 55€. Describes 
the work performed by the prof ess iona I and practicing horticulturist. Working 
conditions, hours, earnings educational requi rements and the outlook for the in- 
dustry are described. 

Horticulturist , Career Summary S-132, (15) 1970, 2 pp. 20(t. The duties, working 
conditions, qualifications,' training, earnings and employment posibi I ities.for , 
horticul tur i.sts are described in this short summary. 

Horticulturists , Occupational Brief No. 376, (42) 1972, 4 pp. A9€. This brief 
gives the history, discusses the horticulturist and his work, when and where the 
work is done, the working conditions, requirements, preparation, starting and 
advcincing, possible earnings and the outlook for the professions. 

Landscape Architect, Occupational Brief No. 164, (16) 1971, 4 pp, 55C. This 
pamphlet describes the work performed by the landscape architect. It out- 
lines the hours, wages, educational requirements and the outlook for the oc- 
cupation. 

Landscape Architects, Employment Outlook for , Bulletin 1700-36, (47) 1972, 
8 pp. \0C. . This pamphlet is a reprint from the O ccupational Outlook Handbook , 
1972-73 edition. It presents information on the nature of the work, places of 
employment, training, other qualifications, employment outlook, earnings and 
working conditions. Sources of additional i nf ormatvon are listed. In addition, 
a list of occupational outlook reprint series with prices and other occupational 
O ook publications is given. 
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Landscape Gardner , Occupational Brief No. 451, (16) 1971, 4 pp . 35«. The 
tanascape garaenmg occupation is described. The kinds of work performed are 
mentioned. Information is presented on the working conditions, personal re- 
quirements, places of employment, hours, earnings and the education required 
for thfs career. 

Nursery Industry, Career Opportunities in the , (3) 1966, 6 pp. Free. This 
brochure discusses the nature of nursery work, career opportunities, the types 
of basic nursery businesses, types of educational institutions offering nursery 
training and sources of additional information. 

Nurseryman , Occupational Brief No. 99, (16) 1969, 4 pp. 35<t, This pamphlet 
outlines the types of work performed by the nurseryman. The occupation is de- 
scribed in terms of the expected working cond it ions, hours, earnings^ training 
opportunities and requirements and the locations where nurserymen are employed. 

Ornamental Horticulture, Careers in. Series B-Bulletin No. 203, (I) N.D. , 
17 pp. Free. This brochure describes the vocational education opportunities 
in thft field of ornamental horticulture. Job opportunities and the educational 
functions of ornamental horticulture instruction are described 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Employment Opportunities In the. 
Bulletin No. 0-732-470, (47) 1964, 20 pp. 30C. This excellent bock gives a 
brief history of the BureaO of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife followed by a dis- 
cussion of the 21 career opportunities, the opportunities in other Federal 
Agencies and the procedure for preparing for a career in conservation work. 

Conservation Careers , (45) 1970, 33 pp. $1.50 single copy. This booklet Is 
composed of a series of articles on conservation-related fields. It covers 
contlnuining education, reassessing education in natural resources, the con- 
servationist in his community, the soil and water conservationist, the soil 
scientist, the resource manager, the resource economist, resource administra- 
tor, plant scientist, fish and wildlife biologist, recruiting, training and 
educating in soil and water conservation and in natural resources. 
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Conservation^ Careers in , (45) N.D., II pp. Free. This is an attractive 
publication describing the kind of work done, training required, outlook of 
employrtient possib i I ities and where more information can be secured. It also 
discusses self -employment and employment by agencies. 

Conservation Officer , Occupational Brief No. 213, (16) 1972, 4 pp. 55€. This 
brochure describes the importance of the conservation officer, his duties and 
his responsibilities. It outlines the wor-king conditions, personal qualifica- 
tions, wages and the educational and training requirements. The. advantages and 
disadvantages of the job are described. 

Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation and Management, Scientific and Technica l 
Careers - Jobs in> Research No. 254 . (27) 1972, 24 pp. $2.00 single copy. This 
pamph let def ines and gives the scope of ^careers in these fields. The history 
and importance of fisheries and wildlife conservation and management are ex- 
plained. The location of work is discussed and the types of employment are 
listed. Education for careers in fisheries and wildlife work is explainedv. 

Forestry. Conservation. EcoloQVf Environmental Management. Career Prof i !es In . 
(47) 1973, 14 pp. 20^. This booklet explains some of the job d i f ferences #ind 
career possibilities in forest-related fields, and provides a list of other 
sources of Information on these occupations. 

Game Protector? Do You Want to Become a . (39) 1961, 4 pp. Free. This reprint 
from the Pennsylvania Game News answers some of the most frequently asked 
questions about the conservation school for game protectors. 

Hunting and Fishing Guide . Occupational Brief No. 354, (16) 1969, 4 pp. 55(t . • 
A description of the nature of work performed by a guide is given. Licensing 
requirements, personal qualifications, earnings and employment outlook are some 
of the topics covered. 

National Park Service, Careers in the , (49) 1967, 3( pp. Free. The principal 
occupational specialties found in the- service are described* Duties and 
qualifications for each position are listed. Information on uniformed posi- 
tions, salary, how to apply for positions, career development and advancement 
and other aspects of J'he service is given. 

Park Natural ist . Career Summary S-128, (15) 1970, 2 pp. 20(t. This summary in- 
c I udes i nf ormat i on on the duties, working conditions, personal qualifica- 
tions, training, earnings and future outlook for careers in the area of park 
natura I Ist. 

Park Range r, Occupational Brief No. 120, (16) 1971, 4 pp. 55<t. The definition 
and history of park ranger jobs are given along with work locations, wages, 
training, personal requirements, preparation and employment opportunities. 

Rangeland Resource Management, Career Opportunities in , (12) NcD*, II pp. 1-3 
copies free. This leaflet describes rangeland management In terms of quallfica 
ttons for this kind of career. It also lists the colleges where education on 
rangeland management can be obtained. 
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Range Science and Range Management, Careers in (12) N.D., 16 pp. Free. This 
trade brochure categorizes rangeland in the total biological system and 
stresses the importance of range resources for man*s welfare. The profession 
of range management, omployment opportunities and how to get started in this 
car^.3r are covered. A list of schools offering courses or degrees in this 
field is g ivcn. 

Soil Conservationist , Career Summary S-I8I, (15) 1971, 2 pp, 20C. This summary 
includes a descriptfon of the duties, working conditions, persona* qualifica- 
tions, training, earnings, outlook and locations of employment for careers in 
soi I conservation. 

Soi I Conservationist , Occupational Brief No. 201, (16) 1972, 4 pp. 35«. The 
fype of work performed In this career is described. Research categories are 
explained. Earnings, working conditions, qualifications and training oppor- 
tunities are mentioned. 

Soli Conservation Service , (48) N.D., 2 pp. Free. The scope of activities in 
the service is described. Responsibilities of SCS such as the Small Watershed 
Protection Frogram, The Great Plains Conservation Program and others are de- 
scribed . 

SCS Before You Graduate^ Students - Start Your C^areer In , Misc. Pub. 714, (48) 
1971, 8 pp. Free. This leaflet explains the student trainee program. A de- 
scription of the various professional positions in the service is given. 

Soil Conservation Service, Careers in > Misc. Pub. 717, (48) I97i, 12 pp. 10^. 
A description is given on what the Soli Conservation Service does and offers 
to the prospect l\e employee. A descr ipt ion of the various professional posi- 
tions in the service Is given. Employment facts are given. 

SCS, A Soil >.clence Career for You In , Misc. Pub. 716, (48) 1965, 8 pp. 5^. 
The publication gives a brief outline of the opportunities in the soil science 
field, work of soil scientists, qualifications needed, nature of the work, 
explanation of the jobs and employment facts. 

Wildlife Conservation Career for You, A , (53) 1968, 12 pp. Single copies free. 
Wildlife conservation Is described in terms of the nature of the work, the edu- 
cation that is needed, the personal requirements necessary, the location of the 
work, the salaries involved and additional sources of related career information. 

Wi Idtife Managers , Occupation Brief No. 149, (42) 1970, 4 pp. 49*^. The brief 
describes the wildlife managers work, the requirements and methods of getting 
started and includes information on wages and the future outlook for the job. 

Wi ldI ife Special ists. Career Brief B-107, (15) 1970, 7 pp. 35^. Thfs^biref 
describes the history and importance along with the duties of a wildlife 
specialist. It briefly describes several jobs within the area of wildlife 
specialists and discusses the working conditions, qualifications, training, 
earnings, hours, employment locations and future outlook for this career. 
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FORESTRY 

Forest Conservation Occupations ^ Occupational Brief No, 341, (16) 1971, 4 pp. 
This brief describes the importance of; forests to man. It outlines the 
duties and work , performed by forest aides and other non-probessiona I forest 
conservation workers. The working conditions, personal requirements, locations 
of employment, hours, earnings and methods of entry are d3scribed. Educa- 
tional training requirements and schools offering training are given. 

Forest Products Industries , Opportunities Unlimited in th e^ (35) 1972, 16 pp. 
Free, This is an excel lent, wel l-i I lustrated booklet that introduces students 
to the opportunities in forest products industry. It describes activities 
performed, preparation needed, specialized opportunities, advanced education, 
and opportunities in the careers of forestry, manufacturing, wood science and 
technology, marketing, research and development, information, communications 
and teaching. 

Forest Technician , Career Summary S-24, (15) 1973, 2 pp, 20€. The duties of a 
forest technician are described. Brief information is given on working con- 
ditions, personal qualifications, education and training requirements, and 
other pertinent topics. 

Forest Technology: An Emerging Profession , Occupational Reprint R ll^(, (16) 
1970, 4 pp, 35^, A brief history of forestry is presented, A description !S 
given on how the demand for forest technicians emerged. Results on testing 
the scholastic aptitudes and interests of forest technicians are presented to 
indicate the future success of students entering an associate degree program. 

Forester , Career Brief B-52, (15) 1973, 7 pp. 35(r, The brief covers the 
history, duties, working conditions, personal, qsual if ications, educational 
requirements, training opportunities, earnings, emp I oyment locations, oppor- 
tunities for women and the future outlook for careers as a forester. 

Forester , Occupational Brief No, 88, (16) 1971, 4 pp, 55<t. The work performed 
and the duties of a general forester ar'e presented, A description of seye-^al 
major classifications of the forestry field, including forest land management, 
wood science and technology, range and wildlife management, forest recreation 
and research, and teaching is given. Working conditions, hours and earnings, 
educational requirements, and other criteria for these Ccjreers are presented. 

Forester, No. 01-194, (25) 1972, 4 pp, 25e, The bulletin describes the 
history, work, working conditions, qualifications, preparation needed, emp I oy- 
ment outlook, wages, advantages, disadvantages and how to get started in the 
occupation, 

^ Forestry, Careers and Jobs in . Research No. 23, (27) 1972, 24 pp, $2,00 
single copy. The variety of career opportunities in the broad profession of 
forestry are pointed out. Forestry as a profession and career is described. 
The importance of the career and locations of employment are given. Detailed 
descriptions of jobs in forestry are listed. The attractions and disagreeable 
work in the career are enumerated. Other information on the career, such as 
personal qualifications, educational requirements and earnings in forestry 
^ employment are given. 
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Forestry Technician , Occupational Brief ^io. 283, (16) 1972, 4 pp. 35C. The 
categories of the professional and subprof essiona I forestry workers are 
described in genera! terms. The type of work forest technicians do is 
explained in detail. Information is qiven on the worki ng cond i tions, hours 
and earnings, personal and educational requirements and the methods of 
entry for this career. 

Loqq i ng I ndustry , Occupational Brief No, 416, (16) 1972, 4 pp. 35C. Loqqing 
is defined and the different phases of rree harvesting are described, A 
description is given on the kinds ^^f work performed in this industry. 
Personal requirements, hours, earr»;:iqs and employment outlook are covered, 

Sawmi I I Occupations , Occupational Brief Mo. 441, (16) 1969, 4 pp. 35<?, A 
brief description is given on the operations performed in sawmill ing. The 
work performed in sawmills is described by job categories. A description 
is given on the personal qua li f i cations, training requirements, working 
conditions, earnings and employment outlook for careers in this occupation, 

Sociely of American Foresters , Career Information Materials, (44) 1973, 
Free. The packet includes: (I) a brochure that gives a brief explanation 
of the forestry profession, (2) a brochure outlining the Forest Policies 
which are a consensus of member.s of the S, A. F., (3) a 1973 listing of 
accredited, and affiliated institutions offering professional forestry education^ 
(4) a 1972 listing of SAF-recogn i zed Forest Technician schools in the U,S, and 
Canada, and (5) a biblfography of general rea d'1 ng materials on forestry and 
forestry careers. 

Tree Surgeon (Arborist) , Occupational Brief Mo. 291, (16) 1971, 4 pp, 35<t, 
The duties, working conditions, personal qualifications, training, earnings 
and future outlook are discussed in this career summary. 

Wood Technology Careers , Occupational Brief No. 477, (16) 1973, 6 pp, 50<t 
The duties, worKing conditions, personal requi rements> education, training, 
earnings, hours, and the future outlook for careers in the area of wood 
technology are described in this career summary, 

AGRICULTURAL PROFESSIONS 

Agr i cu I tura I Research 

Agricultural Research Careers (Professional), Career Brief B-120, (15) 
1970, 7 pp, 35C. Describes the history and importance of agricultural 
research. A fev/ examples of the major professional areas in which agri- 
cultural researchers specialize are listed. Information is given on the 
duties, working conditions, personal and educational regu i rements, training 
opportunities, earnings, hours, advancement, outlook and related careers 
in research. 
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Agricultural Research Service, Scientific Careers in the , Misc. Pub, 
798, (47) 1967, 37 pp. 35e. This publication discusses the divisions of 
the Agricultural Research Service of the USDA and gives the locations 
where A.R.S. research scientists conduct research and tells something of 
1he importance of these divisions. Additional information is qiven on 
the future outlook, employment possibilities, salary and advancernant, 
professional growth, duty hours, privileges, retirement system and other 
sources of information. 

Agriculture, Research Careers in . Research No. 210, (27) 1969, 24 pp. $2.00 
si ngl e copy. The history and sonfie outstanding research achievements in 
agriculture are noted. Places where agricultural research scientists work 
are listed. A job description is given on several types of professionals 
In this field. The attractive and unattractive features, personal qualifi- 
cations, educational requirements and salaries are some of the other major 
points of this career that are covered. 

Biologist., A Scientific Career ror you as a . Research No. 3, (27) 1973, 
24 pp. $2.00 single copy. A general description is given on the history 
of biology. A variety of occupational choices is covered. Comments by 
biological scientists are given. Personal qualifications, educational 
requirements, earnings and opportunities are among the many career aspects 
discussed in this pamphlet. 

Botanist and Plant Scientist, A Scientific Career for You as a . Research 
No. 204, (27) 1972, 24 pp. $2.00 single copy. The science of botany and 
its subspecialties are described. Places of employment and jobs are 
discussed. Several persons tell about their work as botanists. The attrac- 
tive and unattractive aspects of the work, personal qualifications, educa- 
tional criteria, earnings and other factors of this career field are presented. 

Botanists , Occupational Brief No. 294, (42) 1971, 4 pp. 49*. The brief 
gives a short history of botany and the kinds of botanists. Including . 
those dealing with agriculture. The personal qualifications, training, 
getting started. Job descriptions and expected earnings are also discussed. 

Earth Scientists , CareerRrlef B-184, (15) 1970, 7 pp, 55€. This career 
brief concerns itself with the history, duties, working conditions, training 
requirements and opportunities, personal qualifications, outlook, hours, 
earnings, advancement prospects and opportunities for women in the area of 
earth science. 

Entomology - An Exciting Scientific Career , (20) 1970, 18pp. Single copy, 
free. The science of entomology is explained. The research and service 
work by entomologists is presented; Tips are given on preparing for a 
career in entomology. The fields, types of jobs and salaries for this 
career ere explained. 
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Microbiolog ists, Occupational Brief No. 358, (42) 1963, 4 pp. 49^. This 
brief describes tho history, educational requirements and types of work, 
including those areas dealing with agriculture. The fields of employment, 
getting stcirted, earnings, outlook and sources of additional information 
are givon. 

Soil Scientis t, Occupational Brief No. 276, (16) 1973, 4 pp.. 35(?. The 
v/crk performed by soil scientists is p.esented. Information is given on 
tne working conditions, hours, earnings, preparation and training oppor- 
tunities foi' this occupation. 

Zoologist , Occupational Brief No. 237, (16) 1972, 4 pp. 35(?. It describes 
the zoologist's fu;xfions and indicates work performed, where employed, 
vyorking conditions, rewards, personal qua li f icat ions and training needed, 
future employment outlook and methods of entry into this profession.' 

Other Professional 

Agricultural Bankc:' , Occupational Brief No. I80r{, (16) 1964, 4 pp. 35* 
Explains why these career persons are needed. The duties and type of 
v/ork done b/ these men are covered. The salaries, educational background 
needod, training opportunities and the state colleges of agriculture 
are given as additional information. 

Agricultural Education, O p portunities for You in , (14) N.D., 5 pp. Free. 
This leaflet gives the training, job opportunities bnd related jobs in 
the field of r»gricultural education. 1+ briefly describes teaching 
agriculture as z. career, the broad /raining and teacher educaiion courses 
needed for this career. 

Agr icu' tural Engi nc "^r. Occupational Brief No. 176, (16) 1969, 4 pp. 35tf. 
The five fields of ihis career are described. The nine categories for 
career opportunities open to the agricultural engineer are presented. 
Information is given on working conditions, earnings and the education 
end bac!'.c)r'oirui necessary for employmenr in the field. 

(Agric ul tural engineer) Did You Ever V.'ish You Could Change the V/orld ? , 
..(8), N.D., 16 pp. Free. This leaflet stresses the importance of the 
aor icu Itucnl engineering profession. The variety of tasks agricultural 
engineers do are described. Personal attributes and the type of training 
neodod arc g i ven. 

Agricultural Engineering, the Profession with a Future , (8) N.D. 6 pp. Free. 
This brochure describes the need for an agricultural engineer and 
describes the phases of agriculture engineering such as electrical p'ower, 
farm structures, power and machinery and soil and water conservation 
procedures. Tl.e opportunities for employment and a list of interested 
employers are dis Jssed. 
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Agricultural Engineering end You , (8) N.D., 14 pp. Free. An excellent 
brochure describing opportunities and requirements for agricultural 
engineers. It illustrates many of the kinds of work done by agricultural 
engineers and explains how and where to prepare for this work. 

Agricultural Journalism for You, Is There a Career in , (2) N.O., 14 pp. 
Free. This leaflet describes what an agricultural journalist does. 
It gives information on the study prog.ams available and where to get addi- 
tional facts about the career. 

Agronomi st , Occupational Brief Mo. 179, (16) 1969, 4 pp. 35$. This brief 
gives the history of the agronomist, describes the work he does r»v crop 
production and describes the work conditions, earnings, personal and educa- 
tional requirements and training opportunities. 

Agronomy, Crop Science and Soil Science, Careers in , (9) 1966, 12 pp. 
Free. An explanation of various career opportuni t i es in agronomy is 
given. Illustrations are used to facilitate the explanation of the various 
careers. In addition, the training and rewards for the work are described. 
Also, a list of colleges offering programs in agronomy is included. 

Animal Science In A New Era for Opportunity, Chal lenqe. Success , (10) 
N.D., 18 pp. Free. This is an excellent, vje 1 l-i I I ustrated booklet covering 
careers in animal science. It discusses animal science careers in farming, 
ranching, agri-business, education, research, agr i -servi ces, communications 
and conservation. In addition, the booklet describes animal science careers 
in terms of the needs, the education required, the future outlook, the 
kinds of high school preparation needed, the opportunities for girls, the 
salaries and where to go Id get the necessary education for these careers. 

Animal Sciences, A Career in , (10) N.D., 8 pp. Free. The animal science 
profession is described. Career work of animal scientists in the phases 
of production, research, sales, service, business and education are given. 
The potential income and necessary education for the career are presented 
along with a list of colleges and uni vers i ties to attend. 

Cooperative Extension, Careers in , (33) 1969, 8 pp. Free. (Also available 
from local Extension offices.) The Cooperative Extension Service is explained 
in terms of employee assiqnments, advancement opportuni ties, educational 
and personal qualifications necessary and the rewards for this kind of work. 
Also included i s a I i st of the State Extension Service offices where most 
information can be obtained. 

Cooperative Extension Service Workers , Occupational Brief No. 92, 1965,(42) 
4 pp. 49C. This brief explains the role of the extension worker in towns 
and counties. A job description is given on +he extension agent, youth 
worker, home economist and subject matter specialist. Other information is 
given on getting started, factors to consider and the earnings to expect. 
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Cooperatives, Careers in (19) 1965, 16 pp. Free. Although this brochure 
is outdated, it offers a very comprehensive overview for career opportunities 
in cooperative enterprises. Over eight job titles for cooperatives are 
listed. Careers in cooperative administration, marketing cooperatives, 
farm supply cooperatives, consumer service co-ops, finance and credit 
cooperatives are presented in narrative form. Sources of additional 
information are given. 

County Agricultural Agent , Career Summary S-108, (15) 1969, 2 pp. 20<^. 
The career summary includes i nformat ion on the duties, working conditions, 
personal qualifications, educat iona i requi rements , salaries and the future' 
outlook for county agent work. 

County Agricultural Agent , Occupational Brief No. 177, (16) 1972, 4 pp. 35<^. 
The position is defined. An explanation of the Cooperative Extension Service 
is given in order to understand the nature of the .career work. The duties 
and responsibilities of the county agent are given. The working conditions, 
salary, personal c^ua I i f icat ion and training requirements are some of the 
information presented to further the understanding of this career. 

County Agricultural Agent, Career As A , Research No. 160, (27)- 1965, 23 pp. 
$2.00 si ng I e copy. The history of the extension service is traced up to 
present times. Definitions of career positions in the service, are given. 
Descriptions are given on how the county agent organizes and plans his 
program of work. Extension projects are described. The attract ive and 
unattractive features of the work, personal qualifications, basic education 
required, earnings and other opportunities for cognty agents are given. 

Crop Scientists , Occupational Brief No. 211, (42) 1963, 4 pp. 49<^. 
A description is given on what a crop scientist does. Requirements, 
working conditions, training necessary, earnings and the future of this 
career are explained. . 

Dairy Science Graduate as Viewed by High School Students, Vocational Image 
of a , OccupatioLial Reprint R 153, (16) 1968, 9 pp. 50(t. This is a detailed 
report on a scientific study by researchers to determine what image high 
school students had of the dairy science profession. The summary, presented 
in clear terms, showed high school students had a different image of the 
dairy science profession than the professionals had. Attracting young 
talent by implementing the results of the findings is. stressed. The experi- 
mental procedures and tabulated results are presented. 

Fisheries as a Profession - A Career Guide for the Field of Fisheries Science , 
(5) 1969, 12 pp. Single copies free. The brochure describes the field of 
the fishery professions in terms of its history, importance, salaries, 
benefits, avenues to employment and other pertinent information concerning 
careers in this area. This is an excellent, well-illustrated information 
source on professions in fisheries science. 
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Fisheries Scientist (Fish Culturist) , Occupational Brief Mo. 190, (16) 1972, 
4 pp. 55^. Rese.arch, management, and education in fisheries as a career 
are discussed. The jobs performed at the professional level are outlined. 
Locations of employment, salary, working conditions, personal qualifications, 
educational requirements and opportunities are given, for this career. 

Press Photographers , Occupational Brief No. 264, (42) 1964, 4 pp. 49(J. The 
work of the press photographer is explained. Requirements, equipment needed, 
getting started, advancement, hours and earnings are given for this career.. 

Teaching Vocational Agriculture, A Bright Future (14) 1968, 5 pp. Free. 
This leaflet explains what teachers of vocational agriculture do and in 
addition, it explains the requirements and opportunities for Vocational 
Agriculture teachers. It also indicates the personal qualifications needed 
for this kind of work. 

United States Department of the Interior^ Careers in the . Research No. 258, 
(27) 1971, 24 pp, ^2.00 single copy. The history, organization and admin- 
istrative work of the Department are described. Each major division is 
discussed. They are public land management, water and pov/er development, 
mineral resources, fish and wildlife service, office of territories, office 
of geography, office of the solicitor and research work. Specia I i zed voca- 
tions such as fishery scientist, park naturalist and many others are briefly 
described. The attractive and unattractive features, personal qualifications, 
education and salaries are outlined. 

Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational Gv' j iance , Volume I and 1 1 , Dr. Wi M iam 
Hopke, editor, (30) 1972, S26.95 for two volumes. A descriptive brochure 
highlighting the career information that is covered in the two volumes. 

Veterinary Medicine 

Today ^s Veterinarian , (13) 1970, 22 pp. Single cqp_ies free'l (Quantities 
5€ each.) T^^e history, educational requirements, course listings, and job 
descr iptioni^': are part of this brochure. Short sections are devoted to an 
explanation of veter^inar ians in agriculture, public health, research, 
industry, governmental research. Colleges of veterinary medicine are listed 
along with professional organizations. 

Veter i nar! an , Oceupationai Brief No. 83, (16) 1971, 4 pp. 35<?. This is a 
good, short pubi^cation on the work of a veterinarian. It tells of the 
work performed by veterinarians, working conditions, hours, earnings, 
personal requirements, opportunities, employment outlook and references 
for further reading. 

Veterinarian, Career Brief B-29, (15) 1972, 7 pp. 35^. The history, nature 
of worl<, working conditions, personal qualifications, training requirements, 
training opportunities, earnings, hours, employment locations and future 
outlook for a career as a veterinarian are discussed in this career brief. 

Veter inarl ans > Occupational Brief No. 139, (42) 1966, 4 pp. 49<^. A general 
discussion of veterinary medicine is presented. The duties of veterinarians, 
training and educational standards for their profession, what it takes to be 
successful, and how to get started in practice are discussed. 
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Veterinary Medicine, Opportunities In , (51) 1965, 144 pp. $1.45. This 
Informative book analyzes the opportunities and the basic educational and 
career information necessary for any student planning a career in this 
field. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Agribusiness and Industry, Careers in , (29) 1965, 291 pp. $4.75. A book 
describing many off-farm agricultural businesses and industries. Emphasis 
is on occupations requirinq col lege education. 

Agricultural, Forestry^ and Oceanographi c Technicians, Career Opportunities ^ 
(30) 1969, 344 pp. Cost approx $ 10.00. Introductory writings cover the future 
and science of agriculture; a general description of the careers in agriculture, 
forestry, and oceanography, and the education and future of technicians. The 
book is divided into major career areas — animal science, plant science, 
ornamental horticulture, forest and conservation, oceanography and off -farm 
employment. It iists schools offering technician training for the careers 
in the fields rovered. Specific technician jobs are described in detail 
for each major career area. Information is presented for each technical 
area (for example the poultry production technician under the major career 
area of animal science) on the type of work done, necessary personal qualities, 
educational requirements, typical courses offered, entry level jobs, advance- 
ment possibilities, working conditions, earnings, benefits and the outlook 
for the future. 

Agricultural Occupations, Handbook of , (29) 1969, 385 pp. $5.95. Three 
chapters are devoted to agricultural production. Seven chapters discuss 
the 82 agricultural occupations in the following instructional areas: 
agricultural supplies, mechanics, and products, ornamental horticulture, 
agricultural resources and forestry. The briefs include information on 
the description and nature of work^ working conditions, education and 
personal qualifications, and how to enter and advance in each occupation. 
Professional occupations are listed in the areas of research, education, 
industry, business, specialized services, communications and recreation. 

Agricultural Science and Modern Farming, Careers in. Research No. 20, (27) 
1969, 24 pp. $2.00 single copy. The history of agriculture is briefly 
described. The farmer and the farm are mentioned. Jobs associated with the 
farm and the other areas of agriculture — agricultural industry, business, 
science and research, education, services and communications are noted. 
A description is given of the work of a farmer on a livestock farm. The 
attractive and unattractive features, personal qualifications, education and 
training criteria, earnings and opportunities are given. 

Agriculture, Careers that Improve the Quality of Life, Restore the Environ- 
ment, Feed the V/orid , (31) N.D., 14 pp. Free. Careers in agriculture are 
discussed stressing the importance of completing a vocational program in 
this field. Occupations in the major areas of agriculture are generally 
described and job positions are listed for each. These include farm pro- 
duction, agricultural products, services, supplies, mechanics, ornamental 
horticulture, natural resources and professional occupations. 
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Agriculture, Jobs in . Job Family Series No. II, (42) 1966, 48 pp. %\.25. 
This bulletin discusses agriculture as a wide-open field, agricultural 
opportunities on the farm, agriculture in science and industry, agriculture • 
In the community, the place of agriculture in everyday life, the future- of 
agriculture, a I i st of facts about jobs in agriculture and suggested 
references for further reading. 

Agriculture - More than Farming - Careers Unlimited , (23) l^6R, 22 pp. 
Single copy free. This brochure explains that agriculture has many more 
opportunities than are found in farming alone. It describes many oppor-- 
tunities that are related to agriculture and considers the kind of pre- 
paration and. experience needed to get into these jobs. 

Agriculture, Programs of Study In , (18) 1973. Free. (Mon-Pennsy I vania 
students, parents or teachers may want to obtain similar information from 
the land grant institution or agricultural college in their state.) This 
packet of brochures describes the various career areas that a student may 
wish to pursue. The complete packet, containing brochures on the four and 
two-year majors listed below, may be obtained by contacting the office of 
Resident Education, 217 Agricultural Administration Building. Information 
on the winter and short courses may be obtained by contacting the Director 
of Short Courses, 306 Agricultural Administration Building. Additional 
Information on a specific program of study may be- obtained by writing 
directly to the department concerned. Information contained In each 
brochure for the specific area of study covers a description of the major, 
the opportunities, admission requirements, how to prepare yourself for 
the career and what to expect after graduation. 

Four-Year Majors 

Agricultural Business Management Environmental Resource Management 

Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology Food Science 

Agricultural Education Forest Science 

Agricultural Engineering General Agriculture* 

Agr i cu I tura I Mechan i zat i on Hort i cu I ture 

Agronomy Plant Science 

/\nimal Industry V/ood Science 

Animal Science - 

Two-Year Majors 

Agricultural Business Forest Technology V/MdIife Technology 

Sped al Stud ies 
Entomology Plant Pathology 

Winter and Short Courses 

Farm Equipment Service and Sales — Winter Course 
Horseshoeing — Short Course 
Ornamental Nursery flanagement — Winter Cburse 
Pest Control Technicians — Winter Course 
Standardbred Caretaker's School — Short Course 
Turf grass flanagement — Winter Course 


Aqr i-Op;: >rtL'.>; vies - (23) 34 pp. 50^. This booklet is a reprint from 

the Mational Future Farmer flagazine. It describes many of the various careers 
and job opportunities in the field of agriculture in terms of the kind of 
work performed, training required, personal qualifications, salaries expected 
and other information of value to young people interested In a career in 
egricul ture. It off^.'S an excellent condensation of much of the information 
that is available on the many careers f^und in agriculturv . 

Aqr idpportuni ties, Association Outlooks on , Occupational Reprint RI77, 
(16) 1970, 8 pp. 5' Opportunities in agribusiness today are described 
by persons representing associations, societies and organizations serving 
the various segments of agriculture. Twenty-six careers are described^ 

Agr {opportunities for Technical and Professional Graduates , Occupational 
Reprint R 171, (16) 1969, 6 pp. 50<J. A general discussion of the importance 
and opportunities for technical and professic.ial persons entering 
agr icul tural occupations. 

American Education Reprin t, DHEW Pub I i cat [on Mo. (OE) 73-00502, (47) 1972, 
13 pp. I5v. Three articles are presented in this reprint. "Advancing 
Career Education,*' cites programs in six representative community colleges 
illustrating the increasing interest in the career education concept. 
''Careers on the Computer,"' explains a communication system linking 40 of 
Oregon's Lnne County Schools to a computer to help students identify jobs 
that fit their own specifications. Federal funding for career education 
i s presented. 

Ccreer Education , DHEW Publication No. (OE) 73-00501, (47) 1972, 12 pp. 

20C. This pamphlet tells about the concept of offering a wide range of 

career clioices to students at all grade levels in order to prepare them 

vcr a successful life of work. It discusses the need for educational reforms, 

goals of career education and costs and gives examples of these kinds of 

programs. 

^ 'elp Reg^Sorc a O uality Environment , (17) 1971, 28 pp. Free. A very 
attractive broc ure that presents infornation on careers, programs, areas 
of Mork, a:iJ opportunities which can be found in agriculture. 

I nturnot icnal Voluntary Services , (28) 1973, Free. International Voluntary 
Services are described in terms of what it is and does, why it exists, when 
it is reeded, who qualifies and where its programs are conducted. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook , Bulletin i700, (48) 1972-73, 879 pp. 
$6.23. This publication issued biennially by the U.S. Department of Labor 
grves the current outlook for all occupations. It has one section specifi- 
cally devoted to agriculture. 

Peace Corps , (38) 1972, Free. The Peace Corps is now a part of ACTION. A 
general pamphlet describes what the Peace Corps is and how it functions, 
gives information on becoming a volunteer, and shows where and in what 
ccpacity volunteers are now serving. Other pamphlets describe Peace Corps 
farming and using agriculture in the Peace Corps. There are individual 
leaflets on agricultural economics, agricultural engineering, agronomy, 
horticulture and veterinary medicine. 
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Peace Corps Volunteer , Career Brief (15) 1970, 7 pp, SS^t. A 

Peace Corps career is described in terms of the history, duties, workinq 
conditions, train, ng requirements, personal requirements, opportunities for 
women, hours, earninqs, location of jobs and future outlook for this area 
of work. 

PENNscript , occupational briefs are on microfiche and require a microfiche 
reader to be used* These are briefs on all areas of vocational education; 
some agricultural occupations are included. In addition to the regular 
deck, a special education deck is available. Price unknown. (54). 

A GRI-lt-jDUSTRY CAREERS 

Vo-Aq Teaching Unit Mo. I , (46) 1972, $25.00. Exploring opportunities In 
production agriculture and related inH<!stries are covered in fifteen major 
subject areas. Lesson plans, references and transparencies are Included 
for each subject area. 


APPEND I X 
ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS 


Agricultural Education Dtv. 

State Board of Vocational Ed, and Rehab. 

405 Central BIdg, 

Springfield, IL 62706 

American Assoc. of Agricultural College 

Ed I tors 
208 Col Iseum 

West Virginia UnWersity 
Morgantown, V/V 26506 

American Association of Nurserymen 
835 Southern BIdg*, N,W. 
V/ashington, D.C. 20005 

American Feed Manufacturers Assoc., Inc. 
1701 N. Ft. Myer Dr. 
Arl Ington, VA 22209 

American Fisheries Society 
1040 IVashington BIdg. 
15th St. and New York Ave*, N.W. 
Washington, D,C. 20005 

American Heat Institute 
59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, IL 60605 

American Seed Trade Assoc., Inc. 
Suite 964, 1030 15th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

American Society of Agricultural 

Engineers 
2950 Niles Road 
St. Joseph, Ml 49085 

American Society of Agronomy 
677 St. Segoe Rdc 
Madison, -Wl 5371 1 

American Society of Animal Science 
Q Corporation, 39 Sheridan Ave. 
Albany, NY 12210 
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FOREWORD 


The publication on Career Guidance in the Classroom is a part of the Career Education Project 
which is directed by Dr. William H. Heath, Assistant Superintendent of B.O.C.E.S. III. The project 
is also indebted to Dr. Pearl Campbell of the State Education Department who has provided 
overwhelming support for our endeavors. 

The project began in the fall of 1972 when elementary school personnel representing the 18 
school districts of the BOCES were screened and selected to provide the greatest range of 
experiences. These twenty-three volunteers met every other week throughout the 1972-73 school 
year with Alyce Scimeca and Ray Bongiovanni in their role as Career Education Liaison Instructors. 
These gatherings helped the proj ect in a number of ways, not the least of which was clarification of 
the meaning of Career Education. 

After the initial assembly it was soon evident that there were as many definitions of Career 
Education .s there were members. The project liaison instructors settled down to establishing a 
common meaning to the title. This was accomplished by researching and reviewing existing national 
programs and subjecting them to constant critical evaluations, scrutiny and discussion. 

As understanding emerged, so emerged directions for our own project. It was decided that 
sample career education instructional modules would be written around regular elementary school 
subject matter. 

At this point in time an editorial board of six of the members was selected to meet daily 
during July to finalize ideas for the instructional sample modules. The remaining mer^^^^ers 
participated in "Project Shadow." This part of the total project was an attempt to bring tO(,2iher 
business and education. Participating firms provided time during working hours for teaci jrs to 
watch, as well as do, as they learned the inner mechanics of administration of the New York 
Telephone Company, General Electric and a host of others. 

During the spring of the school year, as consideration was being given to proposals for 
continuation of the project into the 1973-74 school year, it was decided that a two fold approach 
should be adopted. 

The emphasis on the elementary school portion would be expanded and an ai tempt made to 
bring Career Education, as a classroom activity, into the secondary schoo!. The project ov.es a debt 
of gratitude to Ronald Pastrana for his devotion to the task and the tremendous amo unt of time 
and work expended. Its reception by the students will attest to the ultimate value of ti . 'lumo. 

Donald M. Friedman 
Project Coordinator 
Career Education Project 

Philip X. Munisteri 
Assistant Project Coordinator 
Career Education Project 
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INTRODUCTION 


This career guidance resource and instructional manual was written primarily for the secondary 
school counselor. Its purpose is to provide background information, resource materials, and 
procedures which are useful in teaching a guidance-based curriculum unit concerning self-awareness 
and the basics of career planning. 

The manual is divided into three sections. Section I provides background information on the 
BOCES III Career Education Project, the relationship between Career Education, Career Guidance, 
and the Counselor as well as the development of the (Model) Career Guidance Curriculum Unit at 
Walt Whitn^an High School. Section II includes the model unit and the lesson plans with suggested 
learning activities and teaching strategies. Section III includes a glossary of career education terms 
to be used with the unit, a primary and related bibliography, and an appendix which consists of a55 
student information and activity worksheets to be used with the unit. 

This writer hopes that the concept of a career guidance teaching unit will be seen in terms of 
what it can do to help the counselor guide the learning experience of students and the strategies 
suggested will b. viewed in terms of practical techniques for innplementing the unit. However, since 
the unit is developmental, there is no doubt that it can be further expanded and improved.^ 

I wish to ackowledge with sincere gratitude Richard L. Duncan, Guidance Consultant. IViesa 
Career Education Project, Mesa, Arizona, and Glen A. Thomas, Career Education Conrvjltant, 
Helena Public Schools, Helena, Montana, for their assistance in providing information and materials 
that were invaluable in preparing the guidance-based teaching unit. 

I am indebted to the staff at the Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio State 
University, for their continuing technical assistance. I am especially grateful to Charles Bell, 
Research Associate at the Center, for his interest and hours of conversation ^\unr } tny visit to the 
Center which helped me to crystallize the concept of the model guidance unit. 

1 am finally grateful to my colleague and friend, Frank Keltos of Half Hollow . til*: High 
School, for reviewing the manuscript and suggesting changes. 

Ronald R. Pastrana 
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BACKGROUND OF THE BOCES III CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 


The Career Education Project is sponsored by the Board of Cooperative Educational Services 
of the Third Supervisory District, Suffolk County, New York. 

For the academic year 1973-74, one guidance counselor from a high school will provide the 
secondary level continuum, since the main thrust of the project is on Career t ducation in the 
Elementary School. The major operational goal of the Career Education Project will be the 
development and implementation of innovative curriculum units integrated into the existing 
elementary school curricula. 

The Secondary Career Education Program developed from the fact that there had to be a 
logical transition of the activities now operational at the elementary level, culminating eventually at 
the secondary level. It is reasonable that there be an integrated progression of career education into 
the secondary level and that the planning of this progression involve secondary level personnel to 
preclude the evolution of unrelated programs at the two levels. 

It was decided that one secondary school in the Third Supervisory District be selected to pilot 
a transitional program. The program proposed was the development of a general course of study for 
high school students in "Career and Self Awareness", The course would be very strong i che 
affective domain and would aim at those students who have no or only vague ideas regarding their 
future goals. 

Another aspect of the program combines the concept of a student-to-student advisor system in 
which high school students who have made a strong commitment to a particular occupational area 
could meet with elementary level students in peer group sessions. This concept, whi,;h entails peer 
group interaction, will undoubtedly help initiate the career development of the elemer.tary school 
pupil as well as enhance the high school student's career concepts. 

In essence, the Career Education Project hopes to make the elementary school child aware of 
his own unique identity and acquaint him with the world of work. Such introduction at the 
elementary level would afford him the opportunity of entering into the secondary level with 
preparatory skills which, when reinforced, would enable him to make more valid choicest, 'ow ri his 
career. 
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CAREER EDUCATION. GUIDANCE AND THE COUNSELOR 


CAREER EDUCATION 

Although there are nearly as many cJefinitions of career education .is there are definers, one 
emerging concept is that it is a developmental process which begins in kindergarten and continues 
through the adult years. This view maintains that the student progresses from an ititial awareness of 
career on to exploration and preparation, in a continuous advancement, toward placement in a 
satisfying adult life-role. 

From the outset it is important to realize that Career Education will not supplant any current 
educational system. What is now taught in the public school is a vita! part of Career Education. For 
example, learning to read and write is obviously a significant aspect of career preparation. So too, is 
learning to use mathematics and learning about the biological, physical and social aspects of the 
world we live in. It has become evident, however, that what we now have in contemporary 
education is just not enough to meet the needs of young people entering a complex and rapidly 
changing technological society. Thus, Career Education will include learning experiences that are 
already a part of American public education as well as others that are not. 

The learning experiences that are not now a part of the total educationt.^1 experience are rooted 
In the career development concept. By definition career development is a process of growing and 
learning about self and how self relates to the career roles played out during one's lifetime. As has 
been stated. Tor this process to evolve, students must be provided reality experiences which enable 
them to test their values and evolving self-concepts in the larger community and the world of work. 
Thus we can see that the career development concept offers a new learning dimension, for it seeks 
to bring education to the reality of the world of work at all grade levels. 

In essence. Career Education is the infusion of various elements of the career develops ^^ni 
concept into contemporary education. It offers educators an opportunity to relate subject ma' -.er to 
the world of reality as well as to the interests and needs of their students. 

GUIDANCE AND THE COUNSELOR 

The prerequisite of any successful career education program is a strong career guidance service 
capable of serving all aspects of the students' educational life. Furthermore, wii^ n a Career 
Guidance Program no single function is more significant than the function of assisunu s^uo.^nts with 
their career development and career planning. In this context, guid^jnce concerns itseU not only 
with the planning for and acquisition of occupational skills, but also with the elements o1 self: 
aptitudes, attitudes, values, interests - all of which influence decision making anri choice. 

In it5. totality, this writer views career guidance as multi dimensiorici \r scope ar:'J Me<,\ 
continuous,'"§equential, and developmental in nature. Career guidance oniploys th- ' .'•.iiniquds of 
individual counseling and group guidance, teaching of guidance curric jhim units, : j|ii(Jo-op nion 
groups, and the student-to-student advisor system at the secondary anri -elementary levels, h als(^ 
makes use of all media for disseminatio^ of career information. 

Wit the current emphasis on career guidance, the counselor has the opportunity and the 
responsil ity to take a leadership role in the career developmental process of young people. He has 
the knov .edge, skills^ and expertise to deliver his specialized content area of "Self" and become the 
prime agent of change in the school. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE SECONDARY PROJECT AND CAREER GUIDANCE UN! I 
IDENTIFICATION OF STUDENT NEEDS FOR CAREER GUIDANCE 

During late Spring of 1973, the Walt Whitman High School Guidance Deparlment. through its 
Career Guidance Service, gathered information on the career needs of students. The data obtained 
came from a variety of sources: individual counseling, group guidance sessions, class discussions, and 
career workshops. The prime source of data, however, was the "Career Guidance Survey ari 
evaluatipn instrument designed by this writer.* The survey was given to 400 students participating 
in Walt Whitman's Career Guidance Service. The responses to the survey amounted to 70% of the 
participating students. One major item in the survey was significant for the further aev(^lo[)mi?nt of 
the Secondary Career Education Project during the academic year 1973-74. Se/cnty ^ix f)c:ff:ont of 
the students responding indicated the need for a mini-cout^ that would cover the following: 
interests, aptitudes, values, achievements, decision making and career planning. Furthermore, the 
students indicated that it was necessary to have some idea of the relationahip between these six 
aspects and the realization of their career goals. In essence, they wanted to know more about 
themselves and the world of work. 

The dita obtained from the Career Guidance Survey and information pertaining to the Career 
Guidance Service at Whitman was informally reviewed and commended by the Guidance Unit of the 
Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) at the Center For Vocational and Technical 
Education of Ohio State University, 


THE SECONDARY PROJECT AND THE CAREER GUIDANCE CURRICULUM UNIT 

The operational core of the Career Education Project is based in the identificac.on . f student 
needs for career guidance and the prime career guidance function of assisting individuals vvill Mr 
development and career planning. 

Since the "Project" is concerned with career development, student plunning aiui tne itudy of 
self, its goals can best be achieved and reinforced through a guidance-based teaching emit. This \p.c\ 
to the development of the Career Guidance Curriculum Unit entitled, "Self Strci/ c:n{j Career 
Planning". The model unit is a career guidance strategy to initiate an understanding ii sell arul 

the rudiments of career planning. 

This writer felt that a visual graphic of the model and the structure of tlie i;i -t vjo\ I l : orce 
the career development concept. The graphic indicates quite vividly that for ;.-!fo(iive • ' 
planning to take place, there must first be a study and understanding of self. (See Dirio n * the 
(Model) Career Guidance Curriculum Unit.) 

The model unit will utilize the group situation as the vehicle to initiate :::i;ic:iai ..ng, 

decision making skills, and problem solving techniques. Through their ^'^^tion.s am' rj-jciirns the 
group members will demonstrate interpersonal dynamics, an underlying forct; in trif^ areas 
mentioned above. 

It 1 hoped that after the student finishes the unit, the knowledge \ut has cjairi(?d will n:oiivate 
him to a itinue these important investigations on his own. Thus by taking the initiruive, he will be 
using d(?f ,sion making skills, refined with a degree of self understanding, vvfiich \.viH evOiUuaily luad 
to a tentative career choice. In this way, it is hoped, the mode! unit will be an inslrumeni for 
success. 


Q * See Bibliography - Evaluation Report of the Career Guidance Service. 
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SECTION II 
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SUGGESTED USE OF THIS UNIT 


This unit, entitled '^Self Study and Career Planning", is designed for use by counselors with 
senior high students. However, seventh, eighth, and ninth grade students could equally profit from 
many of the learning activities and experiences found in most of the topics. 

The unit calls for one class a week for a period of fifteen weeks, and consists of ten separate 
topics with each topic having a suggested class time. Each topic can be expanded at the discretion of 
the counselor in order to give full value to ongoing group discussions and personal appraisal 
information. 

The topics included in the unit are arranged in a suggested sequence, but the counselor should 
feel free to rearrange the topics in the best possible way to meet student needs. The topics on "How 
to Use Career Information and Materials'* and "What is Career Planning All About?" should be left 
in their present sequence since they contain culminating activities and exercises. At the end of each 
topic there is a note page to provide the counselor with space for his own thoughts and ideas on 
that specific topic. 

Each student handout and-worksheet used in a particular topic is found in the Appendix and 
numbered accordingly. The materials should be copied and placed on duplicating masters for easy 
distribution to students. It should be noted that each handout and worksheet is a model and the 
counselor can develop others according to his requirements. 

Each student should maintain a notebook and folder in which to include the handouts md 
worksheets distributed during the course to serve as ready reference for personal career inform.aiion 
which will help him facilitate his future career decisions. 

The counselor will find a glossary of career education terms and bibliography in Section III of 
this manual. Each entry offers a ready reference to the current thought and development uf career 
education and guidance. The glossary is especially important to the unit since it is the mojor sc rce 
of terminology used in the ten topics. 

It is most important that the counselor read the entire course beforL* usincj it, to rrnke nor^^s in 
the spaces provided, and to alter the text in any way to best adapt it to his students' needs. Thr^ will 
insure the continuity and smooth implementation of the course. 
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(MODEL) 

- CAREER GUIDANCE CURRICULUM UNIT 
•SELF STUDY AND CAREER PLANNING" 


TOPIC 1 


Topic Title: Introduction to the 
Career Guidance Unit 


Grade Level: 10-12 (flexible) 
Time: 1 hour 


Objective: 


To acquaint students with the rationale, purposes, and content of the unit. 


Preparation: 


1 . Reproduce material describing the unit for distribution to students. 

2. Notify students to bring a notebook and folder for materials distributed during the course 
of the unit. 


1. This unit, as well as successive units, was developed to meet basic career needs of high 
school students. 

2. The career needs were identified by a survey instrument. 

3. The effective realization of career goals is dependent upon self-knowledge and career 
planning. 


I. How did the Self Study and Career Planning Unit come about? 

A. During the late Spring of 1973, the Walt Whitman Guidance Department conducted a 
career needs survey with 400 students. The survey told us that there was a definite need 
for students to take a mini-course that would cover the following: 

1. I need to understand my interests, aptitudes, values, and achievements, and the 
decision making process. 

2. I need to have some idea of the relationship between the above mentioned elements 
to the realization of my career goals. 

To meet these needs, the present course was developed. The course is just a tool for 
helping you to learn about yourself and the basics of career planning. 

B. Refer to course outline that was distributed to students at the start of class. 


Key Points: 


Learning Activities and Teaching Strategies 
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il. What is the Course Outline and how does it relate to '"Self Study and Career Planning"? 


A. The topics to be reviewed in the course include: Introduction, Who Am I?, Understanding 
My Interests (2 periods). Understanding My Values (2 periods). Understanding My 
Aptitudes (2 periods), What Are My Attitudes? (2 periods), Problem Solving Techniques, 
A Look At Decision Making, How To Use Career Information And Materials (2 periods), 
What Is Career Planning All About? 

B. A brief description of the ten topics: 

1. Introduction 

This is the topic you are studying now. Its purpose is to give you a general idea of 
what this course is all about. 

2. Who Am I? 

This topic helps you to focus on yourself. You will think about your interests, 
values, aptitudes, attitudes, abilities and behavior. You will attempt to see yourself 
at this present time in relation to your school and career goals. 

3. Understanding My Interests 

This topic will help you to compare what you think your interests are with the 
results of an interest questionnaire. It will further help you to look at the kinds of 
occupations that go with your interest. You should determine whether you are 
interested in working with Data, People or Things* 

4. Understanding My Values 

Information about your values will help you to consider yoals that include activities 
and settings that are important to you. Your values are the things that are important 
to you in your life. They affect your choice of school and career goals and just 
about everything else that is important to you* You will take a test called the Work 
Values Inventory to help you answer questions about your values. 

5. Understanding My Aptitudes 

Different opportunities in your future require different patterns of nbilr'ei /our 
success in any field will depend a great deal on your aptitudes in those? nreas ' are 
important to the field. This topic will help you to understand the mean "j b i ncj 
the scores on the Differential Aptitude Tests and the Armed Service Vocaiional 
Aptitude Battery. How to use the scores for Career Planriing will be stressed. 

6. What are My Attitudes? 

Your attitudes influence how you act when you arc by yourself or witli other 
people. Getting some information about how you act in personal and social 
situations will help you to know in advance how you are likely to act in various 
settings related to school and career goals. This topic will show you how attitudes 
and the resulting behavior affect success in achieving the mentioned goals. 
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Problem Solving Techniques 


This topic will show yon how to develop a thought process which can be used to 
solve problems in an orderly and analytical manner in any given time frame. This 
thought process can be used for all problems especially in the process of decision 
making for career planning, 

A Look at Decision Making 

This topic presents decision making as a process that involves the collection of a 
body of infornnation. It includes a variety of data and an analysis of the data 
through a problem solving approach to attain a solution. 

How to Use Career Information and Materials 

This topic will introduce the student to the information and materials found in the 
Career Information Kesource Center and the community at large. At this point the 
student will be able to use what is available in a more sophisticated mnner, having 
recently obtained insights into himself and the essentials needed for can er planning. 

10. What is Career Planning All About? 

This topic introduces the student to career planning as a three-phased process. It 
involves as thorough an understanding of Self as possible, as complete an 
understanding of the world of work as possible, and then the integration of these so 
that effective decisions can be made. 

Sum ma ry: 

In summarizing the topic the counselor should, through student questions and 
class discussion, arrive at the general conclusion that an understanding of one's 
interests, aptitudes, values, attitudes, and behavior is necessary for effective 
decision making and career planning. This will subsequently facilitate the 
realization of one's career goals. 
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(MODEL) 

CAREER GUIDANCE CURRICULUM UNIT 
"SELF STUDY AND CAREER PLANNING*' 


TOPIC 2 

Topic Title: Who Am I? Grade Level: 10-12 (flexible) 

Time: 1 hour 

Objectives: 

1. To encourage the student to gather as much information about himself as possible 
through a form of self study. 

2. To have the student at this point in time appraise himself with respect to his interests, 
values, aptitudes and attitudes as they relate to his school and career goals. 

Preparation: 

Reproduce hando Jt on Self Appraisal Essay for distribution to students. 
Key Points: 

1. "Self-appraisal" includes not only what we think aboLJt ourselves but also what others 
think about us. 

2. A sincere and objective "self-appraisal" will help you to know who you are and .^^^re 
you are going. 

3. All of our personal characteristics in one way or another affect school and career goals. 

Learning Activities and Teaching Strategies 

I. Wliat do you know about yourself and your abilities? 
Do you know what people think of your personality? 
Do you know who you are? 

A. The fj^rst part of this course will give you an opportunity to look for answers to 'hese 
questions about yourself. 

You will be using the answers to these questions for further self study so that you might 
know who you are and where you are going. Then you can plan where you are going! 

B. As a starting point I would like you to appraise yourself by writing an essay to answer the 
question, "Who Am I?". This essay is for you and will be kept confidential. In your essay 
include some information about each of the following: 

1. abilities (D.A.T. scores, ASVAB scores, your social, scholastic and physical abilities) 

2. interests (hobbies, extra curricular activities, and possible career goals) 
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3. 


personality traits (attitudes, behavior, self control, confidence, etc.) 


4. strengths and weaknesses (purely subjective as you see them) 

5. other information you feel is important. 

C. Review your essay "Who Am I?" and then place it in your career folder. 

II. At this point divide class into small groups for discussion of how one's personal characteristics 
affect school and career goals. 

A. Each group should write down some of the major findings and then report them to the 
class and a general class discussion should be held. 

B. If time is of the essence, hold off general discussion for the next class. The continuity will 
be maintained since the next topic concerns "Understanding My Interests". 


In summarizing the topic the counselor should, through student questions and 
class discussion, arrive at the general conclusion that in order to know who we 
are and where we are going, we must first appraise our personal characteristics 
in an objective manner. A meaningful self-appraisal leads to a deeper 
understanding of ourselves and how we relate to others. 


Summary: 
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(MODEL) 

CAREER GUIDANCE CURRICULUM UNIT 
"SELF STUDY AND CAREER PLANNING" 


TOPIC 3 

Topic Title: Understanding My Interests Grade Level: 10-12 (flexible) 

Time: 2 hours 

Objectives: 

1. To help the student find out more about himself in the area ot Interests. 

2. To help the student relate his interest with possible work activities. 

3. To help the student see his interests in relationship to working with Data, People and 
Things. 

Preparation: 

Reproduce sufficient copies of the Interest Check List developed by the U.S. Training and 
Employment Service. 

Key Points: 

1. Knowing about your interests will help you to relate them to your school and career 
goals. 

2. The Interest Check List will help you to explore possible kinds of work you wo . Id like. 

3. Your interests are subject to change and this is important to realize as you come to know 
who you are. 

Learning Activities and Teaching Strategies 
I. You learn about yourself by understanding your interests. 

A. What are interests? 

Interests can be thought of as the. kes and dislikes of an individual. You -..o 'd . > say 
that they are activities you like to do, things that please you and givt you .i.uch 
satisfaction. 

B. Why gather infornnation about our interests? 

Knowing about your interests and how they might relate to your school and career goals 
should help you to have a happy life! This information will help you work toward those 
future activities you truly enjoy doing. The more information on vour interests that you 
can gather, the more able you will be to plan well. 
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II. Intfoduce students to the Interest Check List. 


A. To find out more about who you are in tho area of interests, you v/ill have the 
opportunity to take a special interest inventory called the Interest Chee^ List. This 
inventory can help you lo relate your interests with the kinds of work you might possibly 
like. It indicates a broad range of activities which are found in most industries and 
occupations in the United States today. 

The Interest Check List is not a test and there are no right or wrong answers. 

B. Adfninister the Interest Check List in accordance with the prescribed procedure. 
Approximately 20-25 minutes is tfio average time required to complete the Check List. 
Upon completion of the Check List by the student, he should return it to the counselor. 

C. During the next class session, the counselor will discuss the Check List with the group. 

III. How is the Interest Check List used? 

A. It is an exploratory tool from which the student and counselor can investigate together 
the range of career interests of the student. 

B. Discuss "liked" activities with the counselees lo be certain that they represent true 
vocational interests and not interests based solely on such factors as the pay rates or the 
glamor aspects of the job. First, discuss the items doublechecked as "most liked". Then, 
review other items checked as "liked", particularly the occupational clusters of checks. It 
is important to bring out what is liked about these activities and why they are liked, and 
to explore relationships between "liked" activities in order to determine possible patterns 
of the strongest interests. Discuss with the counselee whether he has had actb york 
experience, leisure-time activities, schooling, or hearsay information bearing noon the 
activity, and whether he is interested in investigating the job possibilities for tha' activity. 
Interests given the greatest consideration should be those which reflect a desire to 
participate in the activity rather than to be an observer. 

C. Negative interests may also be significant, particularly when they have a be^^ring on the 
formation of the vocational plan. Activities that are disliked should usualh/ be eliminated 
from consideration. However, disliked activities should be explored when the counr?lee 
has had definite work experience or training involving these activities. Responses checked 
as uncertain might also be explored in activities in which the counselee haz had work 
experience or training. 

IV. What additional information can you obtain from the resuitr^ of ihu Interest Check . '-t^ 

Explain to the students that those work activities given the greatest consideration can be 
classified into three special categories called worker functions: Data, People and Thing^J. 
This means that no matter what the job is the worker functions in terms of: 

1. Data (instructions, information and ideas). 

2. People (in the form of the f)ub!ic, superv/isois and fellow workers, as well as animals 
dealt with on an individual basis as if they were humar>). 

3. Things (materials, equipment, or products). 
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A. 
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Some jobs emphasize one function more than the others and thus interests can tell the 
student what his worker function preference is. Would he like to work with People, or 
Data or Things or any combination of the three? 


B. All this information will be useful to you when you begin career planning, if you keep 
one idea in mind: interests change and ii^terests are just one part of coming to know who 
you are. 


In summarizing the topic the counselor should, through student questions and 
class discussion, arrive at the general conclusion that knowing about your 
interests and how they relate to your expressed occupational preferences and 
the worker function categories will be useful to plan for the future. The 
information gathered will also help to learn more about yourself now! 


Summary: 


ERLC 
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(MODEL) 

CAREER GUIDANCE CURRICULUM UNIT 
'•SELF STUDY AND CAREER PLANNING" 


TOPIC 4 

Topic Title: Understanding My Values Grade Level: 10-12 (flexible) 

Time: 2 hours 

Obj.^ctives: 

1. To fielp the student find out more about himself in the area of Values. 

2. T o provide the student with a means by which he can relate his values to what he thinks 
is important in determining his school and career goals. 

Preparation: 

1. Reproduce sufficient copies of the handout on "Work Values" for distribution to 
students. 

2. Read manual for the administration of the Work Values Inventory. 
Key Points; 

1. Knowing about your values is important since they help determine your "life" goals, and 
your "life" goals give a picture of who you are. 

2. Values are subjective and everyone forms his own ideas in accordance with his own 
unique life experiences. 

3. Knowing about your values will help you identify those things you think are impor lant in 
the work you will do some day. 

Learning Activities and Teaching Strategies 

I. Key questions regarding values clarify one's value system. 

A. What are values? 

Your values can be regarded as your idea of those things that are important to you. If you 
value something highly it definitely has importance to you in your life. 

Ex : If schooling, a job, or helping others is very important in your life, it then 
constitutes a significant value for which you will be willing to work very hard. 

B. What other ways can we see values? 

Values can also be seen as what you consider to be right or wrong. Values provide your 
life experiences with a framework of order so that life is not so perplexing. 
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C. Why are values important? 

Values are of prime importance since they help determine your life goals, and your life 
goals give a picture of who you are. That is what you are beginning to find out. 

II. Introduce students to the Work Values Inventory List. 

A. Ask each student to indicate those values that are important to him and those values 
which are not important. 

B. After the above task is done by individual students, divide them into small groups. Ask 
each group to determine, "Which values are more important than others?" Each group 
should report its findings to the class. 

C. One outcome of the small group discussion is the discovery that values are subjective and 
that every one forms his own ideas in accordance with his own unique life experiences. 
On this basis, values that are important to some are not important to others, and to 
determine a master list of values by ranking is not valid or real. However, it is real for 
ew^ch individual for only he can say what is important to him. 

III. At this point in the topic on values introduce the Work Values Inventory. 

A. Indicate to the students that they previously had an experience with the Work Values 
Inventory List. By taking the complete inventory, they will now have an opportunity to 
match their previous results with the inventory results. The information obtained will 
help them identify those things they think are important in the work they will do some 
day. 

B. Allow 30 minutes for the administration of the Work Values Inventory. Upon comp letion 
of the Inventory by each student, he should return it to the counselor. 

IV. How can I use the results of the Work Vdlues Inventory? 

After you receive your scores on the Work Values Inventory and compare them with the 
results of the first exercise, you should have a clearer idea of what some of your values are 
today. This inforanntion gathered provides a basis for investigating those things which you seek 
in work, in schooling, and life in general. 


Summary: 


In summarizing the topic the counselor should, through student questions anci 
class discussion, arrive at the general conclusion that our valups reflect those 
things that are important to us in life. Our values will determine what things are 
important in future work experiences. 



(MODEL) 

CAREER GUIDANCE CURRICULUM UNIT 
••SELF STUDY AND CAREER PLANNING" 


TOPIC 5 

Topic Title: Understanding My Aptitudes Grade Level: 10-12 (flexible) 

Time: 2 3 hours 

Objectives: 

1. To help the student find out more about himself in the area of Aptitudes. 

2. To help the student understand the concept of aptitude in order to further assess hie 
school and career goals. 

Preparation: 

1. Reproduce sufficient copies of the material or vocabulary terms and definitions to be 
used with this topic. 

2. Compile (ASVAB) Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery Material to be used with 
this topic. 

Key Points: 

1. Aptitude is the capacity to learn in a particular area. 

2. An aptitude score may be used as an indication for "probable success" in an occupation 
that requires that specific aptitude. 

3. Aptitude potential can be developed. 

^. An aptitude area is a combination of specific abilities. 

Learning Activities and Teaching Strategies 
I. Developing the concept "Aptitude''. 

A. Lead questions for discussion of aptitudes. 

1 . What is an aptitude? 

2. How many kinds of aptitudes are there? 

3. How does ap^dtude relate to who I am and where I am going? 

4. What is the DAT and ASVAB? 
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B. At this point develop with the students a working definition of aptitude as a combination 
of abilities believed to be indicative of one s capacity to Jearn in some particular area. 

Ex.: "musical aptitude" - a combination of physical and mental characteristics and 
motivational factors which are conducive to acquiring proficiency in the musical field. 

C. It is important for the student to see aptitude as the capacity to learn. 

II. At this point introduce the student to the various aptitude areas found in the Differential 
Aptitude Tests and the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery. 

A. Differential Aptitude Tests (DAT) 


1. 

Verbal Ree/soning 

2. 

Numerical Ability 

3. 

Abstract Reasoning 

4. 

Clerical Speed and Accuracy 

5. 

Mechanical Reasoning 

6. 

Space Relations 

7. 

Spelling 

8. 

Language Usage 


B. Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) 


1. 

Electronics 

2. 

General Mechanics! 

3. 

Motor Mechanical 

4. 

Clerical Administrative 

5. 

General Technical 


C. Distribute the handout material on terms related to the DAT, ASVAB, aud ^.andaiui^ied 
tests in general. 

D. The counselor will review with the class each of the aptitude areas in the DAT and 
ASVAB and discuss any questions that may arise. The discussion will more than 
adequately give the students an appreciation for the variety of aptitude areas that exist. 
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III. How does aptitude relate to who I am and where I am going? 

A. Explain to students that different opportunities in their future require different kinds of 
aptitudes. Their school and career goals will be influenced by their aptitude profile. Their 
success in any field will, of course, depend a great deal on their aptitudes in the areas that 
are important to that field. 

B. For the next class session the counselor should tell the students to make an appointment 
in the guidance office with their counselor to obtain their scores from the DAT and the 
ASVAB. 

IV. Interpreting your DAT and ASVAB scores. 

A. By now the class should understand the meaning of the general terms used by the DAT 
and ASVAB: quartile, percentile, aptitude, aptitude area, and the general meaning of 
scores. 

B. What does the aptitude score indicate? 

1. The aptitude score may be used as an indicator for "probable success" in an 
occupation that requires that specific aptitude. 

2. The DAT will give you a profile showing your strong abilities and weak abilities. 

3. The ASVAB will give you a profile showing your strong aptitude areas and weak 
aptitude areas. 

V. Administration of the test. 

A. Distribute the DAT and ASVAB worksheet whereby each student will learn that specific 
conclusions can be drawn from his own set of scores. 

B. It is important for the student to realize that he must include his genera! dchievnmofit in 
school along with his aptitude profile to obtain a true picture of his abilitiei^. 

VI. Can aptitudes be developed? 

You already have an idea of the areas where your abilities and aptitudes are high ar c: where 
they could still be developed. If you want to change your weak nreas you just !;ave >o be 
willing to work hard at it. You can for the most part develop your abilities and aptitude areas!! 

Summa ry: 

In summarizing the topic the counselor should, through student questions and 
class discussion, arrive at the general conclusion that our abilities and aplitudes 
constitute a key factor in determing the kind of work we will iic. We shoukJ 
consider our strong abilities and aptitudes and note that our weak areas for ttio 
most part can br^ developed with hard work! Even though we have the ability 
or aptitude for an occupation, we ^nust also consider other factors like 
interests, values, attitudes, etc. 



(MODEL) 

CAREER GUIDANCE CURRICULUM UNIT 
• SELF STUDY AND CAREER PLANNING'' 


TOPIC 6 

Topic Title: UndersLiiding My Attitudes Grade Level: 10-12 (flexible) 

Time: 2 hours 

Objectives: 

1. To help the student find out more about himself in the area of Attitudes. 

2. To help the student see the relationship between his attitudes and his school and career 
goals. 

3. To help the student gain insight into the relationship between attitudes and behavior. 
Preparation: 

Reproduce sufficient quantities of the Self-Appraisal Personality Scale, Self Rating Attitude 
Scale, and Situation-Reaction Exercise for distribution to students. 

Key Points: 

1. Attitudes influence how we act toward groups of people, objects, sets of idejs, situations, 
etc. 

2. As a result of our attitudes we tend to avoid what has proved to be unpleast .t and 
approach what has been rewarding. 

3. Our behavior reflects our attitudes. 

4. Knowing our attitudes and how we act in situatio^ns can help us to decide the work besi 
suited for us. 

Learning Activities and Teaching Strategies 

I. Develop the concept "attitude". 

A. What do we mean by attitude? 

An attitude is an individual's tendency to act either positively or negatively townrd 
groups of people, objects, sets of ideas, situations, or values. 

Ex.: If a student does not perform well in school he has the tendency to develop a 
negative attitude toward school. His resulting behavior reflects his attitude. 

(Ask students to give some examples of attitudes and possible outcomes.) 
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(Develop the discussion to the idea that the most important point about attitudes is that 
an individual will tend to avoid what has proved to be unpleasant and wii! approach what 
has been rewarding.) 


B. How are attitudes formed? 

"Attitudes are formed through learning but it rarely involves thinking." Attitudes are 
representative of one's feelings at a personal level. 

C. How do attitudes relate to your personal and social behavior? 

Your personal and social behavior includes how you act when you are by ycjrself or 
when you are with other people. How you act in part reflects your attitudes. 

D. Why is it important to know something about my attitudes and personal and social 
behavior? 

"Information about your attitudes and how you act in personal and social situations will 
help you to know in advance how you are likely to act in various settings related to 
school and career goals." 

Ex.: If you don't like to meet new people, you probably would not like to work in a job 
that deals directly with the public. 

II. Explore reality "attitude" situations. 

A. Generate a group discussion by asking the significance of the following personal and 
social behaviors for school and career goals. 

1. Handling difficult situations. 

2. Working by yourself and using your attitudes. 

3. Carrying through on an assigned or agreed upon task. 

4. Contribution to others. 

5. Considering the feelings of others. 

(What attitudes do you see reflected in the above behavior?) 

B. Introduce students to the Self-Appraisal Personality Scale and the Self Rating Scale. 

III. AJminister 'attitude" evaluation scales. 

A. To find out more about yourself ir^ the area of attitudes and general personality you will 
take two self inventory rating scales: 

1. Self-Appraisal Personality Scale. 

2. Self Rating Attitude Scale. 
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The scales can help you explore your attitudes and general personality characleristics. 
The Self-Appraisal Personality Scale asks that you rate yourself in three areas: work 
habits, group attitudes, and personal characteristics; and the Self Rating Attitudo Scale 
asks that you rate yourself according to personal descriptions. 

After the students finish the exercise with the two self inventory rating scales, tell them 
that the best way to see how well they know themselves would be to ask their parents or 
friends to check their scale. Then compare to see if there are any differences of opinion. 
If there is a difference of opinion, it doesn't mean that you are wrong. You may know 
yourself better than anyone else. But, it may be helpful to try to figure out why the other 
person's opinion differs from yours. 

At this time reintroduce the idea that knowing how you usually act in various situations 
can help you decide the type of school courses, or careers, which would be best for you. 

B. Introduce students to the Situation-Reaction Exercise. 

Explain that this exercise provides situations which you must react to in one of several 
v/ays. It is an exercise that asks you to predict what you would do in special situations. 
There are 10 questions and the exercise should take about 5 minutes. 

IV. Direct post test activities. 

A. After the class finishes the exercise divide the students into smaller groups to discuss the 
exercise and the meaning it has for school and career goals. Assign two questions to each 
group. 

B. Each group should report its findings to the class and a general discussion should be ^'''i. 

(This topic on attitudes just like the topics on interests, values, and aptitudes has Vied to 
give you some information that will help you to discover the real you. How accurate your 
picture is depends upon how well ycii know yourself now than you did when you started 
this course.) 

Summary: 

In summarizing the topic the counselor should, through student questions and 
class discussion, arrive at the general conclusion that knowing our attitudes and 
how we act in a variety of situations will help us predict our suitability to 
various kinds of work settings. 
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CAREER GUIDANCE CU^ICULUM UNIT 
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TOPIC 7 

Topic Title: Problem-Solving Techniques Grade Level: 10-12 (flexible) 

Time: 1 hour 

Objective: 

To help students develop a thought process which can be used to solve problems in an orderly 
and analytical manner. 

Preparation: 

Reproduce sufficient copies of the handout on the general steps in the Problem Solving Process 
for distribution to students. 

Key Points: 

1. The problem solving technique can be used with a variety of problems, especially those 
related to decision making for career planning. 

2. Problem solving process involves a series of steps that function as a guide to the thought 
process involved. 

Learning Activities and Teaching Strategies 
I. Approach the concept of "problem solving process'*. 

A. What do we mean by problem solving process? 

The problem solving process is a sound and analytical approach that helps you to arrive at 
decisions for the solution of problems. 

B. What are the steps in the problem solving process? 

1 . Recognize the Problem 

2. Make an Estimate of the Situation 

3. Take Action 

IL Analyze the aspects of the process. 
A. Recognize the Problem 

You must identify and evaluate all situations to determine the full impact of the problem. 
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B. Make an Estimate of the Situation 

Before attempting to solve a problem, you must clearly define the exact nature of the 
problem - what is involved, what are the circumstances, when and where did the problem 
occur. 

Here is a logical and orderly examination of these factors. 

1 . Determi ne the cause 

a. Once you have determined the exact nature of the problem, you must then 
determine why and how the problem arose and ascertain the facts that bear on 
the problem. 

b. If certain parts of the problem cannot be substantiated by facts, you may have 
to make logical assumptions, e.g., people must be interpreting me this or that 
way. 

2. Determine possible solutions 

a. After you have determined the basic underlying cause or causes of the problem, 
you should consider possible solutions to the problem. 

b. Do not rule out a solution on first examination. Even if it later proves to be 
worthless in its entirely, a tentative solution may contain or suggest ideas of 
value. 

c. The more solutions you consider, the better your final solution is likely he. 

3. Evaluate possible solutions 

a. In evaluating the solutions you have picked, first compare their advantages and 
disadvantages. 

b. After you have done this with each solution, compare the ..jen s of oiu 
solution against another to de'.ermine which solution is better. 

c. Above all, remember that jumping to conclusions often creates a more serious 
problem than the one you are attempting to solve. 

4. Select the best solution 

This may be one of the single solutions considered previously, or it may be 
combination of two or more of these possible solutions. 

C. Take Action 

1. Put the solution you have chosen into effect, using techniques appropriate to your 
personality. 

2. Do not be content with merely initiated action, since success depends upon your 
ability and willingness to check results of the effort. 
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III. Evaluate the process with the class. 


A, It is important to note that the above thought process can be used for the solving of all 
kinds of problems, especially those related to decision making for career planning. 

B. At this point in the topic the counselor should give several examples of problem 
situations and have each student use the problem solving approach to solve them. 

Summary: 

In summarizing the topic the counselor should, through student questions and 
class discussion, arrive at the general conclusion that the problem solving 
process or some variation of it is helpful to arrive at decisions for solutions of 
many kinds of problems. 
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CAREER GUIDANCE CURRICULUM UNIT 
• SELF STUDY AND CAREER PLANNING" 


TOPIC 8 


Topic Title: A Look at Decision Making 


Grade Level: 10^12 (flexible) 
Time: 1 hour 


Objectives: 


1 . To acquaint students with the various factors which influence decision making. 

2. To help the student relate the general problem solving process to the career choice 
process. 


1. Duplicate sufficient quantities of handout materials on Decision-Making for distribution 
to students. 

2. Review the problem solving process thoroughly before beginning this topic. 


1. The first part of decision making involves the gathering of much information about self, 
work, societal and cultural factors and many independent variables. 

2. The second part of decision making is the analysis of data through a problem olving 
approach to attain a solution. 


I. Introduce the process of decision making. 

A. What have I learned about myself? 

Elicit from students that they probably have a pretty good idea of who the*; are in thr? 
areas of interests, values, aptitudes, attitudes and behavior. 

B. Point out that all this information will be useful when it comes time for them to choose 
school and career goals. 

C. At this time develop the discussion to the specific areas of career goals by asking the 
question: What additional factors influence the making of decisions about career goals? 

Elicit from the class such factors as: sex, age, physical abilities, personal history, social 
and cultural factors which operate on an impersonal basis, job requirements, employment 
opportunities, etc. 

The main idea here is that decision making involves the gathering of much self 
Q information, work information, societal and cultural factors and many independent 


Preparation: 


Key Points: 


Learning Activities and Teaching Strategies 
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variables. 
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II. Develop the concept "decision nnaking". 

A. How can we describe decision making? 

'Mt seems clear that although a decision nnay seenn discrete, it is really only a step in a 
series of previously made decisions." It can be described as a continuing process having 
two parts: 

1 . The first part is the gathering of all kinds of information. 

2. The second part is the analysis of the data through a problem solving approach to 
attain a solution. 

B. What are the steps in the career choice process? 

Elicit from the class the various steps in the general problem solving process. 

1 . Recognizing the nature of the problenn. 

2. Gathering the facts to deternnine the course. 

3. Consider possible solutions. 

4. Evaluate the solutions. 

5. Select the best solution. 

6. Put solution into effect. 

(Explain to the student that the above thought process can be applied to making ' career 
choice.) 

III. Show the relationship of decision making to career choice process. 
A. What are the basic steps in the career choice process? 

1 . The problem is making a career choice. 

2. You gather information about self and the world of work. 

3. Organize and evaluate pertinent data in an objective fashion. 

4. Consider possible career choices. 

5. Consider positive and negative consequences of choices. 

6. Evaluate career choices. 

7. Make tentative choice of career(s). 

8. Continue to modify plans based on new information and personal feelings. 
Q 9. Continue the process. 
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B. The counselor should discuss the above career choice process with class for complete 
understanding and application. 


Summary: 


In summarizing the topic the counselor should, through student questions and 
class discussion, arrive at the general conclusion that decision making is a 
continuous process that involves the collecting of information and the analysis 
of data through a problem solving approach to attain a solution. Decision 
making is extremely important to the career choice process. 
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TOPIC 9 

Topic Title: How to Use Career Information Grade Level: 10-12 (flexible) 

and Materials Time: 2 hours 

Objectives: 

1. To acquaint the student with the Career Information Resource Center. 

2. To encourage students to investigate occupations in which they are interested. 

3. To encourage students to become knowledgeable about and to make use of resources 
available which present information about occupations. 

Preparation: 

1. Reproduce sufficient quantities of the guide, "An Outline For An Occupational Study", 
and the Career and Self-Appraisal Worksheet, 

2, Reproduce sufficient quantities of the handout entitled "Types of Materials on 
Occupations". 

Key Points: 

1. Career planning involves investigation of resource materials dealing with occupations. 

2. Students should learn proper techniques in using materials on careers and occupations. 

Learning Activities and Teaching Strategies 
I. Generate interest through discussion about occupations. 

A. What advantages do you think there are in studying occupations? 
Encourage students to answer this question in their own words. 

B. Some major responses should include the following: 

1. Education required. 

2. Occupations change, learn about new ones that have great promise and projected 
ones now developing. 

3. General understanding of the world of work. 

4. Obtain a wide variety of information to help make effective decisions about career 
goals. 
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C. Many more items can be added to the list but it isn't necessary to establish the rationale 
for studying occupatioins. At this time, however, you can mention to the class thar a 
survey given to the students listed 10 areas of information needed to study an 
occupation. The students selected the five more important areas they would want to 
know when investigating a possible career: 

1. Education or training required. 

2. Type of work (service rendered, working with People. Data, Things, etc.) 

3. Interest in the career. 

4. Starting salary. 

5. Aptitudes and skills. 

The above listing leads into the major ways a student can study a possible career. 

II. Discuss the methods of researching occupations. 

A. What are some of the ways we can use to study careers? 

1. Learning from multi-media career materials. 

2. Talking to people in a specific career and those who employ them. 

3. Working part-time on a paid basis or volunteer. 

B. Direct the class discussion to the fact that this topic will only involve the first way cited 
(multi-media materials) in studying a career due to the time element and objective ^« of the 
topics. 

C. Refer now to the handout "Types of Materials on Occupations". Review this paper with 
the class and show as many examples of the material as possible. 

III. Acquaint class with one established resource center. 

A. Introduce the class to any established career information resource center in the yuic'ar.ce 
office or school library. 

B. After the tour of the center return to the classroom and follow upon what « sudents 
have learned thus far about career materials and procedures to use in studying .careers. 

C. Each student should be ready to do an initial in-depth occupational study by using the 
"Outline For An Occupational Study". Ask each student to investigate one career and 
then compare what he has learned about the career with what he has learned about 
himself. He will use the Career and Self-Appraisal Worksheet for the com,)arati7e stvidy. 

D. Ask each student to bring the completed Career and Self-Appraisal study to the next and 
final class session. 
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Summary: 


In summarizing the topic the counselor should, through student questions and 
class discussion, arrive at the general conclusion that students should become 
knowledgeable and informed about various careers and occupations, but that 
they should first develop a process of investigation that will provide ihem the 
information from the various available sources. 
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(MODEL) 

CAREER GUIDANCE CURRICULUM UNIT 
••SELF STUDY AND CAREER PLANNING** 


TOPIC 10 

Topic V'tle: What Is Career Planning All About? Grade Level: 10-12 (flexible) 

Time: 1 hour 

Objectives: 

1 . To encourage students to continue their career investigations. 

2. To deternriine any changes which might have occurred in the areas of self-knowledge and 
career goals. 

3. To obtain from students an anonymous evaluation of the course. 

4. To review the highlights of the course. 
Preparation: 

Reproduce sufficient copies of course evaluation for distribution to students. 
Key Points: 

1. Career planning involves the integration of self knowledge and understanding wit' ^he 
knowledge and understanding of the world of work. 

2. Individual career planning will mature as the student increases in his knowledge of self, 
knowledge of work and in his capacity to function within his social environment. 

Learning Activities and Teaching Strategies 

I. Refer to each students' completed career and self-appraisal study and state iH.it the exercise 
was a framework to be used for successful career planning. 

A. What does Career Planning involve? 

1 . Knowledge and understanding of self. 

2. Knowledge and understanding of the world of work. 

3. Integration of self and world of work so that effective decisions can be made. 

B. The career and self-appraisal study made use of the knowledge you have lenrned abotit 
yourself and information about the career you studied. You then compared different 
factors of self and the career to make some tentative decisions. In a sense you had 
initiated the very process of career planning. 
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II. Involve the class in a course evaluation. 


A. Review and discuss some of the course highlights. 

B. Ask students to respond anonymously to the questions on the course evaluation form. 

C. After collecting the evaluation forms, wish students good luck in continuing their career 
investigations and thank them for participating in the experimental program. Remind 
them that their counselors and the guidance office are always ready to assist them. 


In summarizing the topic the counselor should, through student questions and 
class discussion, arrive at the general conclusion that each student must 
understand and realize that in his own career planning, his personal 
characteristics and attributes are unique and they will definitely influence his 
tentative career goals. World of work information such as employment trends, 
job mobility, occupational supply and demand, etc. are critical considerations 
of career planning. 


Summary: 





GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
TO BE USED WITH 
THE CAREER GUIDANCE CURRICULUM UNIT 


For standardization and evaluation purposes, the source of definitions identified for the 
(Model) Career Guidance Curriculum Unit is the Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCE'VI) 
Glossary for Staff Development. The Comprehensive Career Education Glossary serves as a 
preliminary and developmental guide for CCEM/CVTE personnel. Local Educational Agency (LEA) 
personnel and all other persons involved with career education. 

ABILITIES 

Abilities are certain physical, mental, or social aspects of one's total being which characterize 
his capacity to perform. 

ADJUSTMENT 

Adjustment is the process of personal modification which one must accept to be effective in 
the changing world. 

AFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 

Affective behavior is that behavior which is an expression of man's inner value judgement that 
deals with interests, beliefs, opinions and attitudes. 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIIM 

The affective domain is a conceptual framework in which to deal educationally with int'^rests, 
values, beliefs, attitudes, etc. in terms of the degree of internalization. It is useful be^ tuse it 
provides guidelines for the development of educational objectives for curriculum and 
evaluation purposes. 

APPRECIATIONS, ATTITUDES 

Appreciations and attitudes are part of the affective component. They are how the individual 
feels toward his role and the roles of others in the world of work, career fields and tov^ard 
society. 

APTITUDES 

Aptitudes are the tendencies, capabilities or potentials to learn or understand. 
ATTITUDES 

Attitudes relate to tendencies as reflected in behavior to accept or reject particular groups of 
ind viduals, sets of ideas, situations, or values. 

AVOCAT ION 

An avocation is a non-work activity pursued for enjoyment or self improvement. 
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CAREER 


A career is a sequence of choices which form a pattern throughout one's life which represtfnts 
part of one*s self concept. 

CAREER AWARENESS 

Career awareness is the knowledge of careers, particularly as they relate to the behavior, 
education and training, growth, rewards, and life-styles of persons in specific occupations or 
related occupations. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Career development is a life long process which involves a series of experiences, decisions and 
interactions. When taken cumulatively, career development results in the formulation of a 
viable self-concept and provides the means through which that self-concept can be 
implemented both vocationally and avocationally. 

CAREER EDUCATION 

Career education is a comprehensive and organized instructional program designed to facililato 
the career development of students. It is an attempt to integrate the general, acadpmic, ^ind 
vocational curricula and to bridge the gap between the school and the community. Tluv 
program is characterized by "learning how to live" and "learning how to make 3 living". 

CAREER GUIDANCE 

Career guidance is the utilization of techniques including individual, group counseling ' -^-"l a 
variety of media for the dissemination of occupational information, and modifications of 
existing curriculum to meet student needs. Career guidance assists the student ir career 
planning and decision making; enables the student to view life styles and personal satisfactions; 
and investigates education, work and leisure alternatives. 

CAREER IDENTITY 

Career identity involves matching self to a role or roles within the world of work. 

CAREER INFORMATION 

Career information pertains to occupations, educational requirements, and labor market 
information. 

CONTENT 

Content is the unique substance covered in an instructional unit. In the (Model) Career 
Guidance Curriculum Unit it is the career education material that has been identified by the 
dev loper of the unit or by ti<e counselors using it. 

COUNSELING 

A problem oriented interpersonal process focused on solutions that are arrived at fhroijgli ine 
resource: of the counseling situations, the family, the school or community. 
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DECISION MAKING SKILLS 

These skills are necessary in understanding cause and effect relationships and in jpfjlyiny 
information about self, society and the world of work. 

LEARNING OUTCOMES 

Learning outcomes specify a change in student behavior attributed to a teaching strategy. 

LIFESTYLE 

A life style is an individual's way of life based on his attitudes and values expressed in a 
consistent manner. 

MODEL 

A model is a framework for career guidance which identifies major components and serves i s a 
reference for development of the career guidance process. 

OCCUPATION 

An occupation includes various work activities organized in similar ways. An occupat'on 
engages the worker's attention for a period of time but does not require single-minded 
commitment. It requires differentiated training and may involve considerable retraining. 

PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 

Personal attributes are an individual's intrinsic qualities which he must consider when chc *ng 
a job and/or occupation. 

PILOT TEST 

Use of a product or instrument on a small scale during its developmental stage in order to 
obtain evaluation data for improving the product or instrument. 

SELF 

Self represents the entire make up of the individual, emphasizing the relationship bevween tiie 
individual's changing perceptions of himself and a meaningful career choice. 

SELF-APPRAISAL 

Self appraisal is the evaluation of ore's self with respect to one's attitudes and values so that a 
realistic decision and choice can be made. 

SELF-AWARENESS 

Self iwareness includes the knowledge of personal aptitudes, abilities, interests, aspirations, 
ancf limitations. 
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SELF SOCIAL FULFILLMENT 


Self-social fulfillment is the internalized value system which activate*; the individual to to sir j ye 
toward those roles which allow personal satisfaction. 

SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 

Significant others are those who, through affective relationships, influence the career choice of 
individuals. 

SOCIAL NEEDS 

The social needs of society are those met through people interacting with one another in an 
effort to solve connmon problems. Work is one area in which interaction takes place. 

STRATEGIES 

Strategies are the teaching skills or methods of instruction that have been identified as be ng 
necess'jry to successfully teach an instructional unit. 

VOCATION 

Vocation implies a dedication or long term commitment with a high level or requirenierits, 
rewards, and expectations. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Vocational guidance is an "individualized" aspect of the educational program. It is d:3sigp'^ to 
enable each student to reach his full potential in career development. 

WORK 

Work is the sulfillment of job duties, the expectations for which one has been employ<}d and -s 
characterized by productivity and effort. 

WORKER TRAITS 

Worker traits are those abilities and personal characteristics required of a worker to aclneve 
average job performance. 

WORLD OF WORK 

The world of work is the variety of occupations from which an individual may choost; to 
prepare for employment. 
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APPENDIX 


STUDENT HANDOUTS AND WORKSHEETS 

Student copies of worksheets which correspond to each topic (and which are labeled in the upF^er 
right hand corner) appear in the following section. 

Course Outline 
Self-Appraisal Cover Page, "Who Am I?" 
Interest Check List 
Work Values Inventory List 
Understanding My Aptitudes Worksheet 
Understanding My Aptitudes (Information) 
Self-Appraisal Personality Scale 
Self-Rating Attitude and Behavior Scale 
Situation-Reaction Exercise 
General Steps In the Problem Solving Process 
Decision-Makint, Information Sheet 
Types of Materials on Occupations 
Career and Self^Appraisal Worksheet 
Self-Study and Career Planning Evaluation Form 
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(STUDENT COPY) 


TOPIC 


INTRODUCTORY TOPIC 
COURSE OUTLINE 


1. Introduction 

Overview of what the course is about ar:d what it involves. 

2. Who Am I? 

How you see yourself now in relationship to your aptitudes, interests, values, attitudes 
and behavior. 

3. Understanding My Interests 

This topic helps you to think about your interests and relate them to different kinds ot 
occupations. You will also learn if you are interested in working with Data, People or 
Things. 

4. Understanding My Values 

Your values are the thiiigs that are important to you in your life. This topic will help you 
to see how values affect your choice of school and career goals and just about everything 
else that is important to you. 

5. Understanding My Aptitudes 

This topic will help you to understand the meaning behind the scores on the Differential 
Aptitude Tests and the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery. How to use the 
scores for Career Planning w«ll be stressed. 

6. What are my Attitudes? 

Your attitudes influence how you act when you are by yourself or when you am vnXh 
other people. Knowing how you act in personal and social situations will help you to 
know in advance how you are likely to act in an occupational or school setting. 

7. Problem Solving Techniques 

This topic will help you to develop a thought process which can be used to solve 
problems. 

8. A Look et Decision Making 

This topic will help you to apply the problem solving thought process to the making or a 
career choice. 
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9. How To Use Career Information and Materials 


This topic will introduce you to the types of occupational materials available in 
school and the community. You wilt also learn how to use the information oblainbci an i 
begin a career study project. 

10. What is Career Planning All About? 

Here you will see that career planning is r three phased process. This topic will summarize 
the highlights of the course and you will be asked to evaluate the course in terms of your 
individual experience. 


/ 
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(STUDENT COPY) TOPIC 2 

COVER PAGE FOR 
SELF APPRAISAL ESSAY 
"WHO AM I?" 


In your essay include some information about each of th*: rollowing: 

1. abilities (D.A.T. scores, ASVAB scores, your social, scholastic and physical abilities). 

2. interests (hobbies, extra curricular activities, and possible career goals). a\ 

3. personality traits (attitudes, behavior, self control, confidence, etc.) 

4. strengths and weaknesses (purely subjective as you see them). 

5. other information you feel is important. 

Keep In Mind 

1. abilities - things you can do. 

2. interests - things you like to do. 

3. values - things that are important to you. 

4. attitudes - feelings that influence your actions when you are by yourself or with others. 
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NEW YORK STAU DLPAKiMtNi ur lasuk 
Division of Employment 
New York State Employment Service 


TOPIC 3 


OCAl • S1ATC • NAIIONAi 


CHECK LiST 



Developed by the 
United States Training 
and Employment Service 



Name D<ite 


Address or School 


It is important to all of us that we like our jobs, because, to succeed, we must be happy and 
interested in our work. 

This Interest Check List may help you decide what kinc's of work you would like. It iinii- 
cates a broad range of activities which are found in most industries and occupations in 
the United States today. 

Read and check each one of the statements carefully. If you think ynu wuU'ii "lii.. ' 
do this kind of activity, make a check v under the "L"; if you "don't like" tiic activity, 
make a \ under the **D"; if you are not certain whether you would iike l!:-: activity or 
not, make a \ under the"?*'. 

After you have checked each activity, go back and double ch(*ck s \ at Unu^l ' » 
activities that you think you would most like to do. 

You may check an activity even if you do not have training or exixM ionce for it, if you 
think you would enjoy the work. If you check the this shov s you are uneerlain 
either because you Cion*t know '^nough about the activity or because you cannot rr.akc uj* 
your ' And whether you like it or not. 

Aft^r ou have filled out the Check List, the Counselor will go over your resijonses v. iih 
you to help you discuss further ycur interests and jobs you would like. 
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ketch or* paint pictures of people or 
objects 

reate artistic aesigns 

rrange or decorate irteriors to get 
pleasing effects 

arve objects from clay or stone 

ake photograpnb for use in advertising. 

lesig'-. styles for clothing 

(vn"G Pgs. 22e. 230. 232) 

repare financial stateT.ents for a 
company 

lake appointments and answer telephone. 

lake collections from custoiners 

irect customers to pro-?r departments 
in a store 

alk to customers about complaints 

onduct tours and act as a guide 

nterview persons to get census infor- 
mation 

Question motorists to get information 

for highway planning commission 

(WTG Pgs. 250. 252. 258) 

Ibserve and plot light flashes on radar 

scope to report air traffic 

(vac Pg. 261) 

Jelect and catalog books and period ical s . 

)Ort and deliver letters 

(WTG Pg. 276) 

)perate office machines such as adding 

or calculating machines 

Jheck bills for errors 

igure commissions and expenses 

<ake change and ccsh checks. 

(eep a set of books for a business con- 
cern 

Type letters and reports 

fake dictation m shorthand 

-ile reports alphabetically 

)porate a telephone b^tttcr.bcard 

Jell t ickets and make cnange at theater. 
(WGT Pgs. 269. 278. 280. 289. ii9l) 

(eep inventory of materials and equip- 
ment 

Sort articles. by size and color 

Inspect and test qua''l> of articles by 

taste, sight, or h» 'ing 

Inspect articles by u of simple meas- 
uring d*^ vices 

jse precision moasurtng instruments to 

inspect prooucts for flaws 

Carry and set stakes in a surveying 

crew 

fWTG Pas. 271. 282) 
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Collect and analyze information about 
community problems 

Advise people about their personal 
problems 

Interview and counsel people about 
jobs or school ing 

Conduct public opinion surveys 

Conduct studies of economic problems.. 
(vn-Q Pgs. 294, 296) 

Cook in a restaurant 

Plan and prepare meals in a private 

home 

Bake cakes, cookies, and other pastries 

for customers 

Order food supplies for hotel 

Make bread cakes and other bakery 

products 

(WTG Pgs, 310, 319) 

Grind lenses for cameras and micro- 
scopes. 

Assemble and repai r watches and cameras _ 

Cut and shape glass or stone for jew- 
elry and other small articles 

Cut. sew, and fit cloth, leather, or 

fur articles 

(WTG Pgs. 312, 319) 

Oil. adjust, and repair machinery 

Repair andoverhaul automobile engines 
Repair typewriters, calculators, and 
adding machines. 


Bui Id and test electronic equipment. . . — 
Install and repair telephone switch- 
boards. 

Repair radio and TV sets ... 

Straighten bent fenders and auto boJ:eb 

(WTG Pg. 312) 


Haint or do paper hanging in houses or 
buildings 

Fix drai ns and faucets 

Lay bricks to construct w.ill5 and chim- 
nisys 

Build frame houses and other wood 
structures 

Wind electrical coils and armatures 
(WTG Pgs. 312. 319) 


Develop and print pictures 

Letter or stencil posters and signs 
Set type by hand for printing 

Operate machines to set typfi 

(WTG pg. 31?.) 
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iri 11 with d jack banner in ore or rock.. 

feld ^etal parts togt?ther using auto- 
matic rtclding machipc 

,sSf:T^ble T.otal Darts with handtoo) s . . . . 

fork aboard tugboats, Darges, and river 

boats 

(v^TG Pg, 322) 

• J an t J.n J ^ j re tor ^ ) o.-.c r b , 1 dwn and 

sbrubber, 

law, trim, ana chop trees in a forest area. 

(WJG Pg. 322) 

astruct classes of students 

Ihow others how to c'ay new sports or 

games 

(See Pg. 332) 

)perate machines to fill bottles, jars, 
or cans with liquids 

Feed metal stock into machine to cut or 

shape metal products 

fV.TG Pg. 356) 

*ack fruits or vegetables for market... ^ " 

)istribute printed advert is ing to homes. „ 

Hash dishes and silverware by machine.. 

Stack bundles of wheat, oats, and barley. 

(vaG Pg, 360) 

^lan and design roads and bridges 

Design tools, machines, and electric 
equipment 

Lay out machinery and plan flow of work 

in a factory 

Draft plans for tools or machines 

Make detailed drawings from specifica- 
tions for bmld'ngs 

Survey lano to ceterT.ine its measure- 
ments and contour 

(vnG Pgb. 371,375,383,385) 

Sing as a paia entertainer 

play a musica) mstrufr,ent 

Compose or arrange music 

Conduct an orchestra o-- band 

{V^G Pgs. 39^,396,1196) 

'Act in a play 

Dance classical or interpretative dances. 

Model clothing for customers 

(\^G Pg: 392,398,^8) 

Announce radio and T\ urograms 

(V^G Pg. 400) 

Play professional baseball or other 

sports 

^^G Pg. U02) 
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Patrol forest lands 

(V^G Pg. 413) 

Plant, cultivate, and harvest crops... 

Raise and care for cattle, hogs, horses, 

and chickens 

Cul t i vate vegetables for market . ..... 

(V^G Pg. 411) 

Catch large quantities of fiSh ai<d 

market them 

Operate a fish hatchery 

('i^^G Pg, 411) 

Direct traffic 

Direct fire fighting and prevention in 

factory 

Inspect machines and work ing cond i tions 

to prevent accidents 

Keep lookout for forest fires 

(V^G Pg. 416) 

Make chemical or laboratory tests..... 

Prepare medicines according to pre- 
scription — 

Conduct experiments In properties* of 

metals and other materials 

(v^G pg. 418) 

Pilol an airplane for acommerc I al lino 

(V^G Pg. 422) 

Assist clients Inobtalning legal ri(jh s 

(V^G Pg. 425) 

Enforce state and national laws 

Guard property against fire, theft, or 

damage - ■ — 

Store explosives 

Check people entering factory gate and 

direct to proper entrance 

(V^G Pg. 427) 

Construct ?r(0 repair metal machines, 

parts, and tools ^ 

Works with drills and lathes to C:'* 

;^nd shape retal 

Operate autom.^tic metal ^ork I f g intiLi: i n'jb _ 

(V^G pgs. U30, 447) 

Make or repair furniture or cabinets... 

Operate machines to saw or shapo v/ooo 

Tend sawing or boring woodworl'ing ma- 
chines . _ 

(V^G Pgs, 430,43^,447) 

Operate a mimeograph rrachme ~ ... 

Operate printing press 

(V^G Pg. 435) 
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)per.ile icxtily loo- !> or nob lory-kn 1 1- 

t ing n-acn i nes. . . 

)pe''ate power sewtnq r^achinc to make 

clothing 

Jse machines to press. stretch. or pleat 

fabrics 

(WTG Pg. 435) 

)perate furnaces or ovens to heat or 

mel t metal s 

'our and dip hot metals into molds 

"lix solutions for plastic materials.... 
Fend machines which mix or cook foods 

or drugs 

)perate equipment to refine petroleum 

products 

)perate a concrete mixer 

>ol i sh marble or gran i te by mach i ne . . . . 

^ix paints according to formula 

Tend tanks to dye or bleach leather.... 
)perate equipment making or treating 

paper 

(WTG Pgs, i|35, ^^7) 

)perate cranes and power shovels to 

move materi als 

_ift and move objects with small crane 
or electric truck 

(WTG Pg. ^^^) 

)irect a crew ot workmen 

supervise clerical staff in an office.. 
)rgani2e and direct operations in a 

factory 

Supervise a group of salesmen 

(See Pg. i|60) 

)bserve and report weather conditions., 
xplore and chart earth's crust to 

locate gas and oil deposits 

/ork out high-speed computer problems 

using mathematics 

(WTG Pgs. 1466, 468) 

>erform nursing duties in hospitals or 

home 

Treat animals for injury or disease.... 

)o medical X-ray work 

Man menus for hospito s. schools, or 

hotel s 

(WTG Pgs. ^73,U77,U79) 
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l.tke chiirgt' of piity for chilorcn. .. 

Organize g."imcs and rcid to bmal I chil- 
dren _ 

Take care of and feed infants in a 

nursery _ 

(V/TG Pg. 479) 

Purchase supplies foi^ a large firm _ 

Sell furniture in a store _ 

Sell insurance or real estate 

Sell building and construction equip- 
ment _ 

Demonstrate cosmetics for sale 

Canvass homes to demonstrate and sell 

products _ 

Contact buyer for superrarket to get 

order for merchandise 

Del iver products over an establ i shed route_ 
Sell merchandise in a variety store.... 
(WTG Pgs. 484, 488) 

Set tables and serve food and drinks... « 
Give shampoos, manicures, and facials.. _ 
Direct patrons to tables in restaurant. _ 
Give service to airline passengers 

during f I ight , ^ 

Operate passenger elevator _ 

(See Pg. 498) 

Sell gas and oil at a service station.. _ 
(WTG Pg. 503) 

Serve as guide for hunting and fishing 

trips _ 

(WTG Pg. 505) 

Clean and polish shoes _ 

.Deliver telegrams by bicycle _ 

(WTG Pgs. 507. 509) 

Drive a trailer-truck or bus _ 

(WTG Pg. 519) 

Write short stories or books _ 

Write articles to influence people's 

opinions - 

Report events or activities _ 

Edit or rewrite news items. _ 

Write TV and radio scripts _ 

Comment on news for raaio and TV _ 

(WTG Pgs. 522,524. 526) 


NOW, GO BACK AM) DOI BLFCHKCK AT LKAST THRKK ACTIVITIKS THAT VOl WOl LI) MOST 1.1 KJ TO 00 
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(STUDENT COPY) 


TOPIC 4 


WORK VALUES INVENTORY LIST 


(Directions) 

Please place a check after those values that are important to you and an X for those values 
which are not important. 

NOT 

IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 

7. Altruism - the value found in work that lets one help 

others. 


2. Esthet-ic - the value found in work that lets one make 

beautiful things and add beauty to the world. 

3. Creativity -- the value found in work that lets one invent 

new things, design new products, or develop new 
ideas. 

4. Intellectual Stimulation - the value found in work that lets 

one think for one's self and learn how and why things 
work. 

5. Achievement - the value found in work that gives one a 

feeling of accomplishment in doing a job well. 

6. Independence - the value found in work that lets one do a 

job his/her own way, as fast or slowly as you want. 

7. Prestige - the value found in work that makes one look 

important in the eyes of other people and gives one 
their respect. 

8. Management - the value found in work that lets one plan 

and lay out work for others to do. 

9. Economic Returns - the value found in work that pays 

well and lets one have the things you want. 

10. Security - the value found in work that allows one to be 

sure that one will have a job, even in hard times. 

1 1 . Surroi ndings the value found in work that is done under 

p'easant conditions - not too hot, too cold, too noisy, 
too dirty, etc. 

12. Supervisory Relations - the value found in work that is 

done for a supervisor who is fair and easy for you to 
Q get along with. 
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13. Associates the value found in work that is done with 
people one likes. 


14. Way of Life - the value found in work that Jets one live 

the kind of life one selects and lets one be the kind of 
person he wishes. 

15. Variety - the value found in work that lets one do many 

different types of jobs. 


You will be able to compare your expressed values on this list with the scores you receive from 
the complete Work Values Inventory. 
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UNDERSTANDING MY APTITUDES 
WORKSHEET 

(On this sheet you will learn what specific conclusions can be drawn fronn your DAT and ASVAB 
scores.) 

(DAT) 

1. List the ability area or areas which are your particular strong ones: 


2. In which quartile (first, second, third or fourth) does your VR + NA score fall? 


3. Whcii does this score indicate to you? 


4. LiiU. some careers that make use of your strong DAT ability areas: 


5. L isL the area or areas which are weak: 


6. What do these weak areas mean to you? 
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7. Does the information obtained fronn the DAT scores confirm or contradict what you already 

thought about your abilities? What type of plans will you 

make due to the information obtained? 


(ASVAB) 

8. List the aptitude areas which are your particular strong ones: 


9. In which percentile does your General Tech score fall? 

10. What do^is this score indicate to you? 


1 1. List some careers that make use of your strong ASVAB aptitude areas: 


12. How do you see yourself in light of the information gathered from the DAT and ASVAB? 
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(STUD ENT COPY) TOPIC 5 

UNDERSTANDING MY APTITUDES 
INFORMATION ON THE DAT, ASVAB. AND STANDARDIZED TEST 

VOCABULARY 

Standardized Test Vocabulary 

Aptitude: 

The capacity to learn. 
Differential: 

The difference between two. 
Evaluation: 

Estimate of nature or value of something or someone* 
Norm: 

A set standard of achievement usually derived from the average achievement of a large group. 
Percentile: 

Dividing individual scores into one hundred groups of equal frequency. 
Profile: 

The outline of something. 
Quartile: 

Dividing the distribution of the individuals into four groups of equal frequency. 
Standardized Test: 

A test which has been given to many people of different backgrounds over a period of time. 

(ASVAB) 

The (A3VAB) is a nine component ability test. 

1. Coding Speed Test (CS) 

In this speed test there is a Key and 100 items. The Key is a group of words with a code 
number for each word. Each item presents one word for which the student indicates the code 
Q number. 
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2. Word Knowledge (WK) 

Each item requires the student to select the best synonym or definition for a specified word. 

3. Arithmetic Reasoning (AR) 

Each item is a reasoning problem involving application of arithmetic processes. 

4. Tool Knowledge (TK) 

Each item presents five drawings of various tools or shop equipment. The student indicates 
which of the four alternative drawings goes best with the lead drawing. 

5. Space Perception (SP) 

Each item consists of five drawings, a pattern and four boxes. The student determines which 
one of the boxes can be made by folding the given pattern. 

6. Mechanical Comprehension (MC) 

Each item includes a drawing or drawings illustrating some physical principle and a question 
concerning it. 

7. Shop Information (SI) 

This test has questions about shop practices and the use of tools. Many of the items contain 
drawings. 

8. Automotive Information (Al) 

Each item asks a question about the identification or operation of automobile parts. 

9. Electronics Infl^rmation (El) 

This test has questions about elementary principles of electricity and about ijlectrical or 
electronic devices. 


ASVAB Aptitude Areas 


Each of the above sub-tests can be combined in special ways to form Aptitude Areas. 


1. 


Electronic= 


Mechanical Comprehension + 
Electronic Information. 


2. 


General Mechanical^ 


Space Perception + 
Shop Information. 


3. 


Motor Mechanical= 


Mechanical Comprehension + 
Automotive Information. 
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4. 


Clerical Administrdtive= 


Word Knowledge + 
Coding Speed. 


5. 


General Technical= 


Word Knowledge + 
Arithmetic Reasoning. 


Each one of the above aptitude areas corresponds to particular occupations found in the 
ASVAB Guide. You can correlate your strOv'ig aptitude areas with the more than 700 civilian 
occupations in the guide. 


1. Verbal Reasoning 

To understand, think, and reason with words - an ability needed in almost all school subjects 
but especially important in courses that require extensive reading or class disucssion such as 
English, Social Studies, Science and History. The ability to understand and use ideas expressed 
in words in important in jobs such as teacher, guidance counselor, social worker, reporter, 
editor, lawyer -- and in jobs as diverse as life insurance salesman, policeman, bank teller, 
restaurant hostess, car rental clerk, and hospital attendant. 

2. Numerical Ability 

To reason with numbers and solve mathematical problems - an ability related to the mastery 
of school subjects that require quantitative thinking such as business arithmetic, algp'^' 
geometry, chemistry, and physics. Specific occupations require varying degrees of numcv':cdl 
ability •• important in jobs such as economist, engineer, credit analyst, cost accouf^ ant, 
insurance underwriter, market research analyst, mathematician and statistican - and needed in 
a variety of other jobs such as account executive, bank manager, broker, business monager, 
sales clerk, salesman, surveyor, and weather observer. 

VR ^ NA (Verbal plus Numerical) 

An efficient indicator of general scholastic aptitude, the ability to learn from bonks dod 
lectures and to master school subjects. 

3. Abstract Reasoning 

To think logically without words or numbers, to see and manipulate mentally the relatlonshif^s 
among things, objects, patterns, diagrams or designs - an ability useful in shop, drafting and 
laboratory courses. Useful for computer programmers, systems analysts, and scientists. A 
special use of the Abstract Reasoning Test is the comparison of the score with that achieved on 
the Verbal Reasoning Test for students with foreign language backgrounds. The Alr,tract 
Reciso ing score may be the better indicator of the foreign student's readiness to learn. 


(DAT) 


Differential Aptitude Tests 
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4. 


Clerical Speed and Accuracy 


The ability to compare and mark simple letter and number symbols quickly and accurately - a 
perceptual-motor skill useful in business courses and in clerical tasks such as filing, coding, 
library cataloging, and stock room work. Needed for jobs such as bank teller, business 
manager, broker, cashier, clerk, cost accountant, salesman, stenographer, and typist. 

5. Mechanical Reasoning 

To understand mechanical principles and devices and apply laws of everyday physics - to 
understand how appliances work and how tools are used. Courses in the physical sciences, 
technical studies, and manual training are easier for students who have mechanical reasoning 
ability. Useful in a wide variety of occupations such as autc mechanic, bulldozer operator, 
carpenter, drill press operator, longshoreman, photo-engraver, policeman, medical technologist, 
and engineer. 

6. Space Relations 

To "think in three dimensions" or picture mentally the shape, size, and position of objects. An 
ability that is helpful in geometry, drafting, art and design courses. Useful in jobs such as 
architect, bus driver, cabinet maker, die-maker, draftsman, dress designer, dental hygienist, 
geologist, nurse, and surveyor. 

7. Spelling 

To recognize correct and incorrect spellings of common English wordi). The ability to f.pell 
correctly is needed for written reports in any school subject. Predicts success in typing and 
stenographic courses. Needed for jobs such as secretary, technical manual writer, editor ^ny 
job using writing skills. 

8. Language Usage 

Sensitivity to language structure, to recognize correct and incorrect word usage, grain.nar, and 
punctuation. An ability needed in English and other school subjects requiring class discussion 
and written reports. Command of language is needed in jobs such as copywriter, ediior, lawyer, 
reporter, teacher, salesman - any job requiring written or oral communication. 
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(STUDENT COPY) 
SELF-APPRAISAL PERSONALITY S^ALE 


TOPIC 6 


NAME 

VERY 
POOR 

POORER 

THAN 

MOST 

ABOUT 
SAME AS 
MOST 

HIGHER 

THAN 

MOST 

VERY 
HIGH 

WORK HABITS 

1. Industrious 






2. Accuracy 






3. Promptness 






4. Concentration 






GROUP ATTTUDES 
1. Reliability 






2. Cooperation 






3. Leadership 






4. Sportsmanship 






5. Respect for others' rights 






PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
1. Friendliness 






2. Courtesy 






3. Neatness 






a. in person 






b, in work 






4. Self-confidence 






5. Poise 






6. Self'control 







o 
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(STUDENT COPY) 
SELF RATING ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOR SCALE 


TOPSC 6 


WHAT KIND OF PERSON ARE YOU? 

Below you will see a double list of sentences that could be used to describe you or somoone 
you know. Betv\/een each pair of sentences there are five blank spaces. You are to w.aik one o? ihese 
spaces to show where you think a description of you would fall. Look at this example: 

I am kind : ^ : : I am cruel 

You are to decide if you think you are kind or cruel. If you think you are very kind^you piyci an X 
in the space closest to kind. If you think, on the other hand, that you are very cruel you vvouid 
plav:e the X in the space closest to cruel. If you think that you are kind, but not extremoly so, you 
would plac^ an X in the second place. In the example above, the X was placed in this second place 
because the person filling it out thinks that he is kind, but not extremely kind. If ycu think that 
you are neither kind nor cruel, then you would place the X in the middle. 
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SELF RATING ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOR SCALE 


I takP my work qpriniicjiy 

— - . ._ . ..^ 

1 am happy-go-lucky 


1 don't study hard 

1 gt^t good graop?? at ?;nhool .... 

1 get poor qrfjides 


1 don't read vsry iviuch 

1 m good at <;ports 

1 m poor at sports 


1 prefer to folicw others 

1 CPU takp ordpr*: 

1 don't like being toid what to do 


1 don't mind breaking promisees 


1 think mostly about what 1 wafit 


1 hate to try nevA- thinq:; 

1 do ihinqs quickly : : : 

1 am s\o^r^' 5r;d m'^v' ■tc<ki!-,n 

1 fji^r ringry qa<;ily ,. , • 

1 rarely ior.e iT-^ t?.\roje.r 

i qtav homp nvSst of thp timp . . : 

1 gc out mosi. '.r Ih^^. inne 

1 am nnnsidi^ratp of othpr<; . 

1 think mos'iiv rvselv 

I likfi to hp around peopip 

1 am the "!cr,f* v/olf" »:ype 


1 prefer to n :o n;>ors 

1 mako frjpnd<i pa^ilv .... 

1 am ch\/ \/•/^*^h <;} '-Tnf'''3''s 

1 havp many fripnd*: 

1 haven't ony rVio.vJo j 

1 am satisfied with my 

appRarannp , • • 

i 

1 don't like thft vvV ' \ 'c/uk 
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TOPIC 6 


SITUATION-REACTION EXERCISE 

What would you do? 

Do you know yourself well enough to predict what you would do in special situations? R^ad 
each question given below, then check the alternative action you think that you would take. Of course, 
you should realize that we all behavo differently at different times. Your answer will be how you think 
you would usually behave. If what you think you would do is not listed in the choices given here, you 
can write in your own response in the space provided. 

1 . If your folks won 't let you see your favorite TV show, what would you do? 
a. Sulk and go to your room. 

b. Pretend you didn't want to see it anyway. 

c. Beg your folks to let you see it "this" time. 

d. Cry out, "You never let me see the programs I want to." 

e. 

2. When your mother reminds you that you have a homework assignment to do, what dc /Ou 
usually do? 

a. Continue listening to the radio and say, "In just a minute." 

b. Get right at it and get it done. 

c. Pretend to start studying while listening to the radio. 

d. Ask for help from someone in the family. 

e. 

3. You have a job at home that is your special duty. What do you usually do? 

a. Putoff doing it. 

b. Need to be renrlnded to do it every day. 

c. Bribe someone else in the family to do it. 
H . Go ahead and do it on itime. 

e 

If your club is depending on you to introduce the speaker at the next assembly, what would 
you probably do? 

a. Prepare your speech and practice your part i:ntil you know it well. 
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b. Trust to luck to think of something to say when the time comes. 

c. Back out at the last minute and let someone else do it. 

d. 

If your teacher talked to you after school and suggested some ways you could improve your 
work, what would you probably do? 

a. Sulk and think, "I never do things right," 

b. Get angry at her criticism and tell your folks, "She picks on me." 

c. Take your teacher's advice to heart and try to improve. 

d. , 

Someone in your class at achool gives a party and doesn't invite you. What would you do? 

a. Try to "crash" the party. 

b. Find some other interesting activity to do for that time. 

c. Plan a party for the same time and try to get everyone to come to your party instead. 

d. Spend the evening feeling sorry for yourself. 

e. 

You are reciting in class when your tongue gets twisted and out comes a ridiculous sentence. 
What would you do? 

a. Join in the laughter, too. 

b. Get angry at your classmates for laughing. 

c . Feel embarrassed and worry about it the rest of the day. 

d. ^_ 

The same thing happens to your friend. What would you do? 

a. Laugh at him. 

b. Tease him by repeating the tvvisted sentence when you see him later, 
c Say, "The same thing happened to me yesterday." 

d. 
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9. If youVe gaining weight too fast and the doctor says you must cut out sweets, what would you 
probaoly do? 

a. Say, "Oh, I *m surs a little candy bar once in a while won't hurt" 

b. Think to yourself, "Oh, why did this have to happen to me?" 

c. Say to yourself, "I t*s going to be hard sometimes not to eat sweets, but I 'II do it. " 

d. 

10. When you hear a friend being criticized, what do you do? 
a. Stick up for him. 

b. Join in the criticism, 

c. Try to change the subject. 
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(STUDENTCOPY) TOPIC 7 

GENERAL STEPS IN THE PROBLEM SOLVING PROCESS 

Remember that the problem solving process is a sound and analytical approach that helps you to 
arrive at decisions for the solution of problems. 

A. Recogn ize the Problem 

1. Identify and evaluate all situations to determine the full impact of the problem. 

B. Make an Estimate of the Situation 

1 . Determi ne the cause (why and how of problem; obtain the facts) 

2. Determine possible solutions 

a) consider various solutions to problem ?fter determining cause or causes. 

b) do not rule out 3 solution on first examination. 

c) more solutions you consider, thebetter your final solution is likely to be. 

3. Evaluate possible solution 

a) compare advantages and disadvantages of each solution. 

b) compare merits of one solution to the other to determine which is best, 

c) do not jump to conclusions. 

4. Select the best solution 

a) may be one solution 

b) may bea combination of solutions 

C. Take Action 

1 . Put solution into effect. 

2. Check results and constantly evaluate. 
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DECISION-MAKiNG INFORMATION SHEET 


TOPIC 8 


A. Some Factors That Influence Decision Making 


I nterests 


8. Social behavior 


2. 


Values 


9. Sex 


3. 


Attitudes 


10. Age 


4. 


Aptitudes 


1 1 . Social & cultural factors 


Physical abilities 


12. Job requirements 


6. 


Personal history 


13. Employment opportunities 


7. Personal behavior 

(Possible guide to steps in the career choice process) 

1. Recognize the problem (career choice). 

2. Gather information about self and world of work. 

3. Organize and evaluate pertinent data in an objective fashion. 

4. Consider possible career choices. 

5. Consider positive or negative consequence of choice. 

6. Evaluate career choices. 

7. Make tentative choice of career(s). 

8. Continue to modify plans based on new information and personal feelings. 

9. Continue process. 
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(STUDENT COPY) 


TOPIC 9 


TYPES OF MATERIALS ON OCCUPATION? 


A. Career Fiction 

An account, portrayed through the experiences of one or more fictional characters, of an 
occupation which may encompass duties, qualifications, preparations, conditions, and nature of 
work and advancement. Note: Some overglamorize professions and do not give an accurate 
picture. 

B. Biography 

An account of the life of a successful man or woman in a given field of endeavor, portraying the 
problems faced bv this person in preparing for and advancing in his career. 

C. Occupational Monograph 

Extensive coverage of all phases of an occupation. A detailed, comprehensive analysis of a field of 
work and its related occupations (about 4,000 to 8,000 words). 

D. Occupational Brief 

Covers the various tupes of specialization in an occupational field in general terms. Not as 
extensive as a monograph, yet describes all phases of the various job opportunities (about 3,000 
words). 

E. Occupational Abstract 

A concise summary of a job in an occupational area, citing theduties and nature of employment 
in general terms (about 1,500 words). 

F. Occupational Guide 

Brief facts about various phases of an occupational title. Contains general information about the 
occupation but does not describe any particular job. May be; in outline form or a booklet or 
leaflet. 

G. Job Series 

Broad coverage of an entire occupational area, giving brief accounts of all job opportunities in a 
field. May be book, manual, or article. 

H. Business and Industrial Descriptive Literature 

Describes a particular business or industry. May show scope and pattern of occupational 
opp )rtunities. 
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I. Occupational and I ndustrial Description 


Describes the principal opportunities of an occupatioiPi in one iffflttstry ^r one occupation in 
several industries. Discusses an occupation as it relates to ennployment^^pfiortunilies in industry^ 
May include a brief account of the industries. 

J. Recruitment Literature 

Descriptive promotional information pointed tcwwlffccruitiing young men and women into an 
occupation or career field. Brief coverageoffei^ 


K. Poster or Chart 

Occupational information presented by -pictures, graiphs, tables in black and white or color, 
portraying information about jobs, 0|Sp6mln^t^es, Wids, qualificstrons, andprepaKitions. Data 
is concise summarized form, permitting quick wview or stimulating ^ a maj&f 

occupational group. 

L Article or Reprint 

An account of an occupation, a phase of an occupation, or a person performing the occupation. 
Covers most pahses of the job. Varies in length and degree of Coverage. May also be a fact sheet, 
series of tables, etc. Usually, but not necessarily, in prose style. May be newspaper, ma^zine, or 
other publication. 

e 

M. Commu nity Survey, Economic Report, Job Analysis 

Very accurate, highly statistical, comprehensive reports made as the result of local, national or 
industrial studies. Professional studies not easily adapted to student use. 


Specialized occupational studies, general occupational reviews, technical reports or portions 
thereof, if applicable, and other miscellaneous occupational information. Information presented 
by types other than those listed above should be accounted for here. Includes occupations in 
relation to specific college curricula. 


r 


N. Other 
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TOPIC 9 


CAREEI? «ND SELF APPRAISAL WORKSHEET 


Iflpiese questions are designed to help you to compare what you now know about thisicareer with 
whatt^j(«Hi know or can learn alx>ut yourself. Completing this section will involve some repetition, but 
this ife mcem^fy in order to help you to select and to bring together the most important facts, take a 
9&CKi look at them, and decide what further information you may need, or what your next step^^oiuld 
be. 


Interests 


List the things you Would teve to do in this List the things that you would have to do in this 

occupation that you think you would enjoy. occupatior. that you think you would dislike. 


Physical Requirements 

List any particular physical requirements that List any physical requirements that you think 

you must meet in this occupation. it may be difficult for you to meet. 


Aptitudes 


List any special aptitudes that are necessary for 
this occupation (mechanical, clerical, 
scholastic, etc.) 


Have you taken any tests to measure these 
aptitudes? List results of these tests and/or 
other evidence of these aptitudes. 
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Preparation 


List the number of years of high school and 
college training necessary or desirable. 


List the number of years of high school and 
college training that you think you have the 
ability and desire to obtain. 


Earnings 

What.are the expectancies in earnings for this Oo you feel that this will be satisfactory for 

occup3tion? you? 


Job Demand 


What is the present picture and the 
employment outlook for this occupation? 


Does the employment outlook seem good in 
terms of your potential and your limitations? 
(Consider your chances for success in 
preparation, training, etc.) 


Job Satisfaction 

Ask someone in this occupation what he likes List the things that he dislikes, 

best and least about it. List what he likes most. 
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Miscellaneous 

List any other reasons what you think this List any other reasons why you think this 

would be a good occupation for you to enter would not be a good occupation for you to 

enter. 
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TOPIC 9 


OUTLINE FOR AN OCCUPATION AL STU DY 


"The questions listed are intended to help you in search for the kinds of facts yoii will want to 
obtain before you decide whether or not to choose a particular occupation as a career." 

This exercise car* be used as a guide for all future job explorations. Answers to the questions asked 
may be obtained from many sources (employers, occupational materials, career workshops, personal 
job experiences, etc.) 

Name of Occupation 

1. Future prospects: Are workers in demand today? Isthe employm-ent picture expected to increase 
or decrease? What are the reasons? 


What is the outlook for this occupation on Long Island and in New York? 


2. Nature of work: What are the tasks of the worker in this occupation? 


Is the work done inside, outside or both? 


What are the working conditions? (hot, dry, humid, noisy, etc.) 
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Is woirk done with others, around others, or alone? 


3. Physical requirements: 

Age I i mi ts? 

Sex? 

Weight? 

Strength? 

Others? 

4. What abilities and aptitudes are needed for this career? 


5. Education and Training: How many years of education required? 


What type of experience background required? 


Is there a special kind of training or educational background required? 


6. Advancement: What are the advancement opportunities? To what, after how long, and after what 
additional preparation or experience? 


1, Earnings: 

Average earnings? 
Beginning earnings? 
. Maximum expectancy? 
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8. 


Geography: Are workers in this occupation evenly distributed over the U.S., or more 
concentrated in certain areas? 


9. Advantages and disadvantages: Name some of the advantages and disadvantages of this 
occupation. 


10. Interest and Feelings: What are your feelings abrut this occupation? Do you have an interest in it? 
How do you relate to it? 


\ 


(STUDENT COPY) TOPIC 1 0 

SELF-STUDY AND CAREER PLANNING EVALUATION FORM 

1. How has this course been helpful to you? 


2. How could this course have been more helpful to you? 


3. What did you learn about yourself in the following areas: 
Interests: 


Values: 


Attitudes: 
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1 

Aptitudes: L 


4. Do you understand how the career choice process works? 


5. Do you understand yourself better now than before you took the course? _ 


6. How do you feel about counselors teaching a course of this type? 


7. Additional comments: 
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ClLAi'TER I 
rNTRODUCIION TO THE STUDY 


5^/ 1944, ^duCiXto^^ had y.i\co grazed that the. education and tKniaCno 
pxcg^ojii^ btai'j ca^n^icd cn bu tht a^j-c.d :)0-iC{!-!i icouai pxcv-ldc^ a jiue-cc 
xidi )i'.xt(L\.ia.l 0-^ VZ'VJ g-*i^at lign^lc-oj'.cz ^c-x clviUAii: education in -tfio. 
Uilit^d States (Levis and Levis, 1971). Though such roccgnitio-a caiae at 
an early date, it was not until the lata 1960 that an active interest 
in the materials developed. Straubel (1969 and 1970), in a Utah project 
using Air Force materials, conducted and obtained favorable results from 
what is considered to be the first full-scale test of whether lailitary 
experience in vocational-technical education could be transferred to the 
civilian educational system. 

Because of these beliefs and results, it was vecoininended that second- 
ary sources or transition agencies similar to that depicted in Figure 1 
be established for each of the service areas — The ALr Force, The Army, 
and The Nav>^ (Lewis and Lewis, 1971). At this tir^e, the Aerospace Educa- 
tion Foundation (Straubel, 1969, 1970, and 1971) is attempting to make Air 
Force materials available while the Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory (NT-^RZL) has directed a portion of its efforts toward making Na^Ty 
training aids accessible for public use. Because specific efforts have 
not been made to release Array materials, it was proposed that a trcinsition 
agency for these materials be established. 

Recent contacts with representatives of the United States Office of 
Education, the Department of Defense, the Department of The Army, and 
selected vocational educators have produced indications of a willingness 
to give consideration to this matter. However, some of those persons in- 
volved have indicated skepticism cov^ard the value of such an agency. The 
lack of research dealing specifically with the value of Army materials in 
public school vocational education programs makes it difficult to 
contradict these attitudes. 


The Study 

Statement of the Problem 

To provide data which might be used to support the contention that 
Army materials can be used to advantage by those persons generally in*- 
volved with public school vocational education programs, it was proposed 
that an annotated bibliography of printed materials which might be of 
value to vocational educators be prepared. In addition, the readability 
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of theso. natcrials w.\^ ro bo do::<'nr.inod :.\i\d iJenti.ficd in thit bibliogra- 
phy. It vas c'.nticlpr-tod that tlui bibliography would support the propor^ai 
for establishing a trair:ition nr.c^ncy by sliouing that content relevant 
Army publications of an appropriate re.^dnbility level could bo obtained. 
Such a bibliography wai; recognrzod as providluL^ only lir.itod support 
since any traiisltion r.:;oacy es Liibl Ls:hod u'ould be concerncid vith all acces- 
sible Arriiy audio-visual sc^i'.iory ti-aching-le.tirninc: v-at^^-r j als and doi/ices 
vhich !?.ight be used by the teacher and/or learner to toac^.\ or r.:i:;t.rr ef- 
fectively and efficiently the skills, teciraologies, and gcinsral areas of 
learning required as a worker and as a citi^^cn* 

Objectives 

Specific objectives considered necessary for accomplishing the major 
purpose of the study were: 

1. To identify at least fifty publications of the United States 
Department of The Army which might be of value in public school 
vocational education programs and which are currently accessible 
toy{:hose persons involved in such programs. 

2. To determine the readability of the materials identified, 

3. To prepare an annotated bibliography of the identified 
publications which would include readability indexes. 

Summary 

The study was initiated in an effort to provide data v;hich niighc be 
of value in supporting the contf:ation that Army materials can be vised to 
advantage by those persons involved in public school vocational education 
programs. To do this, it was believed that three specific objectives 
should be considered. 

First, a select group of relevant Army publications were to be iden*~ 
tified. Second, readability indexes were to be calculated for each publi-* 
cation. A description of how these objectives were achieved is presented 
in Chapter II of this report. 

An annotated bibliography prepared as the result of the third objec- 
tive is presented in Chapter III. Finally, the conclusions and the 
recommendations related to the study are recorded in Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER II 


METHODOLOGY 

Identification of fifty currently accessible United States Depart- 
ment of The Arr.iy publications which mght be of value to personnel 
associw^Jted vLth public school vocational education progr.':;r3 and calcula- 
tion of the readability index for each of the i tX^:?^±£'iod publical-.lc.;js 
were two processes given najor consideration during the conduct ot the 
study. Procedures used in carrying out these processes are described 
below. 


Identification of Publications 


Since the Carol Newman Library on the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University carapus serves as a depository library — 
a library in which cC-'i^tuX^n governr.:ent publications, including some 
Department of The Army publications, are d'-aposited for the use of the 
public — it was decided that The Army publications to be identified 
would be selected fron those available at this source. This decision 
was made with the realization thjit . . • the 6pCcX^^.C pubticdtiont 
avcuZabia dtpdnd upon tho^c '1eCe(:^iec{ by govcnrijnpjttxit trgcj:ccc5, upon 
de,ci6<.oyii^ madz btj tibn.ci^.y poJUiOmioZ to iecatc t!at pubticationb , <uid 
upon et^QO/tti by tibK^a^y p^iAhcnndi'. to niakt tlia publA-catLOws avcUJbxbZe, 
oncz thzy CUIC obtained (Lewis and Lewis, 1971). 

It was decided that the principal investigator would identify 
appropriate manuals from those available. In doing this, all available 
Army publications v/ere reviewed and those whose subject matter content 
was adjudged to be mcst nearly congruent with current subject matter 
requirements of vocational education prograr:s familiar to the investigator 
were selected. Once a publication was selected, a readability index was 
calculated and an annotated bibliography entry was prepared. 

Selecting a Readability Formula 

Conceptually, readability refers to the nature of tlie interaction 
between the reader and the comnunications product of a wrirer. Readabil- 
ity has been defined in many x^^ays but basically it connotes COiypKQ.ildiUtA.cn 
diiiicu^tty or xaadind aa^a auid iiUiimi JjvtQXatt (riesich, 1943). 

Summarizing the basic philosophy underlying the use c.f readability 
formulas which have been developed to predict readability, Chall (1956) 
stated the belief that the idea behind readability measurement was the 
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niatrhln^ of the rejdei: rrad thn prfntt?d i-atcrLal, .Sacli rutching requires 
ti^vo basic as'5a!;rjt ions: (I) ih^i vtvader-s ul^Lor in their ribi}it:y to road; 
and (2) that die printed iiMrf-iriril varies in turn in rc.idnbility (i.e., 
varies in the ar.iount and kind of ability needed to read and understand it) 
(DuVall, 1971). 

In defining a roadability fonr.ula, Klare (1952) ^.vrote: 

ui'Z pici\ib(:c .5:cCcc.5i a icxiddi i^UIi hjivt x;\ xc.adi::g and 
Luidc'i^tcindiiig a piece oi I'^^ltoig. It lb ]:'LCd(c.<>ivt 
xj': tkt icjisd iliiit -Ui f^^iovXdcb an cs^.O'ULe tliQ. 
di{)yCcu!ltij (5 0.1 tlic icxitoig ic/ihcut ^xcqiiiuin-^ iJid *iQo.daA 
to ^laad It and midd^iac .tCyits cn It. in n'o.uU it 

jc^xcvldtb tilt }z.oid Of) (n{.C'MmtCon about x^.adabiJiitij that 
a ivtcfei 0-1 tzcdhcJi I'.vaid hava to judg^. tli-^icaQk 
cxpz-iltnce on. rraabuta tlvroiujii a K.Q.a.d(yi2 to^bt. 

The fornulas which have been developed over the years have been formulas 
which xxa mzd'.anlcoX tncasa^cs nsitiioj^. than meaia^es 0;( exp-i.c^.i-con O/i 
Ccnt<iyJ:uaJL di'^^icuttij (Blair, 1971). This mechanical neasureinent will 
only yield an estimate of the readability of a passage. 

One of the early readability forr.ulas was devised by Rudolf F. Flesch 
(1943). This formula was based on three language variables: (1) the 
average sentence length in words; (2) the number of affixes; and (3) the 
nuriber of references to people. Because of thfi torziiula's widespread use 
and application, Flesch (1948) revised the formula in an effort to over- 
coiTtt certain shortcomings which had been identified and to make the 
instrument more useful. 

In revising the formula, the criterion of readability used was McCall- 
Crabbs' StandoJ^jl To^bt Lo^Ucai -bx Rzadiiig (McCall and Crabbs, 1926). 
Flesch reanalyzed the test passages along the following dimensions: (1) 
average sentence length in words; (2) average \%rord length in syllables; 
(3) average percentage of pCUonaZ i^o^d^ ; and (4) average percentage of 
pt.uonal .6evvtenc^6. 

Flesch included separate measurements for reading ease and human 
interest in his revised work. The reading ease formula involved four 
steps (KJ^are, 1963). 

1. Systematically select one hundred word samples from the 
material to be rated, 

2. Determine the number of syllables per hundred words (u?£) . 

3. Determine the average number of words per sentence C5>C)» 

4. Apply in the following reading ease equation: 



Reading Ease = 206.835 - 0.846 vol - 1.015 4>l 
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Klare (1963) reported that Flasch's huir^n iir.c-rest fori^uila also .Luvclve.d 
foUiT steps. 

1. Systematically select one hundred word sairples from the. 
:naterial to be tested. 

2. Count the r.uiaber of personal vords per hundred words (;:tvO. 

3. Count the nur;;bc:r cf personal son'cnces per hundred 
sentences 

4* Apply in the following hurnan interest equation; 

Kunian Interest = 3.635 j>0 + 0.314 p.6 

Flesch (1948) stated that this latter formula pncdizti^ cntij thz 
ci^^Lct ci tilZ Aoo ^'liiu^Oii 6:tC/:Cj.t" c.£eji:c.;iti en ££i^^£:L^i^ Villi- other 
words, it reflects to tc/int CK-tZiii iiiwyi lilt^AC^^t a givQM -tcXt KiltZ 

Use of the new reading ease foraula v;as found to provide irrJ ■;»xes 
which iiad a correlation coefficient of 0.70 with the criterion— >]CCail- 
Crabb's StCuidoj-ji Tcit Lc6.SCKi -oi Rcruidr.g (McCall and Cr^-jbbs, 1926). ^rtiis 
coefficient was alnost as high as the correlation .^o^if f icient coi:ipui:ed 
for his first fomiula, 0.74. Indexes obtained by usin^ the hi:nian interest 
forniula had a r;uch lo^cer correlatioti ccefficieat with the criterion, 0.43. 
Flesch (1943) concluded that the hu^ian interest fomiula (ioci6 V^Ot to 
aoivfUbiitt muck tc thz WiZaban.oimit 03 ^icaduzb-itlty. 

The work of Flesch has served as an incentive to others interested 
in readability to fonnulate new ideas that would suppleiT.ent and improve 
his work. Anong persons in this category, the writer foiond Farr, Jenkins> 
and Pacerson's work to be of particular interest. Believing that Flesch' s 
reading ease formula (Flesch, 194S) could be further simplified, these 
individuals developed a new forrr.ula and prepared a table to facilitate 
the calculation of reading ease scores (tarr, Jenkins, and Patertcn, 1951). 

It was suggested that the following steps be followed (Farr, Jenkins, 
and Paterson, 1951). 

1. Systematically select one hundred word samples froni the rj.aterial 
to be rated. 

2. Detern^ine the n^jmber of one syllable words per hundred words 
[nom] * 

3. Detenzine the average nuinber of words per sentence [^t] • 

4. i^pply in the following reading; ease equation or determine reading 
ease index by referring to ¥lzi>di Rzo.dlng Ecisz hidzx '^abtz. 
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Reading Ease Bidey == 1.599 iZO^iC - 1.015 - 31.517 
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Farr, Jenkins, and ?.^tc»riion (1951) conip-ired f:hc results obtained by using 
their formula v-ith tuo^c: obtaintid by iiiiing FlcGch^s reading o:3sg forn-ula 
statistically and concluded that the 6{j?i|:-uc<ccd {^o^:r:nZa, '.nvj ^al^Zij 
.tub^tMiuttd {^OX tht o.Uacr.dC j^cwafa. Because of their favorable results 
and because FleGch (19AS) considered th^i hunan interest foriiiula to con- 
tribute little lo the r.etif^nrenent of readability, it vas decided to use 
the Farr- JenV ins-Pa terfion sinipLlf icaticn of Flesch's reading ease forraula 
as a neasnre cf readability in the study. 


Guidelines for Calculatino; the Rcadliuz Ease Indexes 


Actual utilization of the formula necessitated that several guide- 
lines be established to promote efficiency and consistency v/ithin the 
study. 

1. Sy St erratically select samp lee of reading material to be used in 
calculating the. reading eas^ indexes. 

a. It was determined that tvrcnty narrative samples should be 
selected from each publication with each sairsple beginning 
on a different page. If a publication contained less than 
twenty pages, the number cf samples required would be re- 
duced to the naximum number possible considering the 
restriction that ecjch sample begin on a different page. 

b. Pages containing narrative samples were selected by identi- 
fying the initial page through the use of a table of random 
numbers. Pages with the remaining selections were identified 
by alternately adding to and subtracting from the initial 
page number a constant number of pages multiplied by a 
sequential number, 1 through x, until the required number of 
samples were identified. The constant vzas the whole number 
obtained by dividing the total number of pages containing 
content related material in the publication by twenty* If a 
page was found to be unsuitable due to the nature of the 
content (e*g., illustrations, charts, tables, etc.), the page 
preceding or following the selected page was used. In only 

a few cases was the page containing the selection to be 
analyzed more than one page removed from the originally 
selected page. In a few cases this procedure did not result 
in twenty usable samples because of the numeric procedures • 
If this happened, the remaining pages were identified through 
the use of a table of random numbers. 

c. Except in those instances when only one paragraph began on a 
page, the narrative sample was identified by using a table 
of random numbers. A new selection always origincited at the 
beginning of a paragraph. 

2. Count the number of words in the sample ending at the termirial 
punctuation mark nearest one hundred words. Mark this point for 
identification. Portions of a single sample can appear on more 
Chan one page. 
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3. Identify the huiulrciath word in the sa.n:plii. 

4. Couit tho n^xnber of sentences in the sa;r:ple endlDg the mark 
desc ribed in stap ttvO (2) above • 

5. Count the nuiubc^i ox one-syllable words includod in the sariplt- 
up to an.i including the hundredth vcrd identifitrd in ^itep throe 
(3) above. 

5. Calcniate the nimber oi vords per sentence [step tvjo (2) answer 
step four (4) answer] . 

7. Repeat steps one (1) through six (6) for each sar.pi'i, recording 
all answers on Chart I, Rdadhig Eaie IndZK CaZcuLj^tioa Skcct. 

8* Deterraina the total of the cclur^s headed kiurhd 0^ [i^ondi VoX 
5aitcJice and ^imboji Ci:^-.5i/.t£.afaie {^c^tdi^ Vvi 100 Wcvicts. 

9. DeterRine publication average for columns headed K'ai?;bc.^ 0^ lli^^d^ 
pQA Sdiitaice. and t^mbui o?j Onc-^stjttabtt U'O/uai PoA IQO H'Oy^.ds by 
dividing totals by number of saniples. ^ 

3 0. Determine the publication's reading ease index by using the 
F£esc/t Raading taic Tndtx. Tabic (Farr, Jenkins, and Paterson, 
1951). Interpolated values of the reading ease index vrere 
calculated and recorded where appropriate. 
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Date Pablication Number 








Number of 
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Sample 

Words in 

Sentences 

\-Jbrds Per 

One-sy.liable 
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in Sample 
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Words ioi 
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1 





2 





3 





4 





5 





6 





7 





8 





9 





10 





11 
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12 




■ ■ " ■■ — ' ■■■ - 

13 





14 





15 





16 





17 





18 





19 





20 





Total 

Publication Average* 






READING EASE INDEX** 


* Publication Average - Total + N 
N = Number of samples 

** Reading Ease Index is to be determined by using the Ftdbck ^^adClig 

EaiG. Indzx TabZz from: J.N. Farr, J.J. Jenkins, and D.G. Paterson, 
"Simplification of the Flesch Reading Ease Formula, JoiVinal OjJ 

Apptizd V^yckology, XXXV, Number 5 (October, 1951), 335. 
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Interprotim; the Reading EaL^e Tnd«fX 

Once the reading aase iuucx has been calculated, it raust b3 inter- 
preted to be of value to those parsons interested in the congruency 
of the student's reading ability and the read^ibility of ^he printed 
mriterial. farr, Jenkins, and Paterson (1951) indicated rhi follovring 
relationship existed betvesn the rending ease indeic r.rid the printed 
material's description of style. 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP OF READING EASE IMDEX TO 
DESCRIPTION OF STfLE 


Reading 

Ease Index 

Description of Style 

0 

- 29 

Very Difficult 

30 

- 50 

Difficult 

51 

- 59 

Fairly Difficult 

60 

- 69 

Standard 

70 

- 79 

Fairly Easy 

80 

- 89 

Easy 

90 

- 100 

Very Easy 


By combining the information in Table 1 with infonaation provided 
by Flesch (1946) , the relationship between the readine, ease index and 
the reader's ability as reflected by categories of school grades completed 
becomes apparent. Table 2 presents a sumitary of the information from 
Table 1 and Flesch 's material. 
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REf ATI0:."5Hj,r OF RF.VDING EASli INDLX A^rj DMSCRIPTION 
0? STiLE TO SCHOOL G':t\DES COMPLIirED 




!}escription of Style 

School Grades Completed 

0 

- 29 

Vary Difficult 

College 

30 

- 50 

Difficult 

High School or Some 




College 

51 

- 59 

Fairly Difficult 

Some Vd<ih School 

60 

- 69 

Standard 

7th or Sth Grade 

70 

- 79 

Fairly Easy 

6th Grade 

8C 

- 89 

Easy 

Sth Grade 

90 

- 100 

Very Easy 

4t:h Grade 


Information in Table 2 will prove to be of value to persons wishing 
to interpret the reading ease indexes presented as part of the annotated 
bibliography in Chapter III of this report. If a publication v;as to be 
used vith students enrolled in programs designed for eleventh or twelfth 
grade students > the preferred values of the reading ease index should 
probably be 51 or higher. Publications to be used xcith eighth or ninth 
graders would probably give best results if their reading ease indexes 
were 60 through 69. Though the lower end of the reading ease index range 
given ill Table 2 should be of primary concern in selecting materials for 
a particular group or individual, consideration should be given also to 
the maximum value. Matetial selected should not be written at such a low 
reading ease index level that the student will react negatively. 


Summary 


Fifty Army publications whose content was adjudged to be most nearly 
congruent with current public school vocational education program require- 
ments were to be identified from Army publications available for review at 
the Carol M. Newman library. Once the publications were identified, a 
measure of their readability was to be calculated by using procedures 
suggested by Farr, Jenkins, and Patersou (1951) for determining the 
reading ease index, — 

Since many public school vocational education programs are designed 
for high school students, especially those enrolled in grades eleven and 
twelve, it was believed that the value of Army publications in such 
programs would be supported if a relatively large proportion of th^ 
reading ease indexes were 51 or higher, especially 51 through 69. Results 
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of this type would teuJ lo irJlcaUn that the r.i3t»n-i.Tl was suitable for use 
;;ith .^itudc*:;ts gor.crHliy oli:\ijle lo f-iroli in j:-uch cor.rsc-::. Reeaudlcss of 
whar/iior reisults of this t:\pa were obtaj.ned, che ind^.-xo^s iJhculd be or value 
to teachers who attair.pt to indlv Idualiz^^ their instructional programs or 
to bring a vide variety of roijources int:) t]ie educational setting. In 
either ca-dc, th^ii indoMZis raighc be u:3cd in an atter.:pc to brin-; about the 
congtuency of the i-adivl dual* s roadin:^ ability and th^^, readability of the 
printed r*aterial. 

'•rnilc it is believed thai these Ind^jxes can he oi value in deter- 
mining the suitability of Amy publicatioas for vsa in public school 
vocational education progra.ns, they riust act be vjc^;r'?-d as being infallible. 
Flesch (19A9) hoped for . . . ^I^a6zu tc/io u:on^ t iarz thz {^onrr'iUa. too 
62AioLii,lif and ccon't expect ^^io\n it mc^ic -tlum a. xcuok t<j':ctf e . This 
uriter hopes that users of the annotated bibliography entries in this 
report will consider Flosch's words when considering the reading ease 
index values given. 


aiAPTER III 


AVAIUBLE AR>!Y PUiUICATIONS 

As his bct?n indlcatad \i\ earlier sections of this report, Army infor- 
r;:atiori or potential -value in public schr:ol vocation.ul education programs 
is believed to exist it only it could be made available. Soine Arr:.y 
publiCv: t Ions x/nich r.iight be of value are identified in the ?.niiota(:ed 
bibliOi^raphy which appears in the last part of this chapter* 

Bibliographical Entries 

IteiGS cited in the annotated bibliography generally are available to 
the public through the efforts of two sources — depository libraries and 
the United States Government ?rint?Lng Office. Any publication identified 
in the bibliograph}' rrdght be found in a local depository library. Those 
with a cost specified may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402* The 
listed corst is the cost given in the issue of the MOiiulCt/ CdtaZos 6'^ 
LhiCtdd Statu Cova^^uvrCfit: PubticcitCoiiS in which the particular Amy 
publication was announced. 

If the desired publication cannot be obtained through either of 
these sources, one niight contact Department of The Army personnel. 
Several vocational educators with whom the writer has discussed the use 
of Army publications in public school vocational education programs 
identified these personnel as excellent sources of such publications. 

Each annotated bibliography entry is formatted as follows: 

The department or departments originating the publication 
are identified. 

Lc^e of; PubtLait^cn 

Vqocin.ty)^(iittaZ PubiXcatton WtanbcAU-}- - " 

In addition to the Army publicatr'.on number. Air Force 
and Navy numbers are provided for those publications 
which represent the cooperative efforts of more than 
one department. The various codes which are used 
include: 

Department of The Air Force 
AFM Air Force Manual 
TO - Technical Order 
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Diip;u-t<r*ent of The Amy 
Fi-1 Field Manual 
TM - Technical Haauai 


Dopartr:ent of The Navy 

NAVDQCKS - Bureau of Yards and Docks 
NAVFAC - Naval Fa<:llities Engineering 
Cor:inand 

NAVMED - Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
NAVSUP - Naval Supply System Comnand 

VubtUliQji and VcitQ, Vabtico.tijon 

U.S. GovcAmarX F^tltitaig 0{^/^icz Caiatog f^urnbtn. Co^t 
Reading £aia Index 

Content of publication is reviewed in this section. 


One illustration fron or representative of each publication 
is presented. 

Publications cited in the annotated bibliography are sequenced 
alphabetically by author and title. 

Two indexes are provided for the user's convenience beginning on 
page 71. Index A contains a listing of the departmental publication 
numbers of those items included as part of the annotated bibliography. 
Index B contains an alphabetical listing of all of the descriptors used 
in the annotated bibliography. If one is searching for a publication 
V7ith a known publication nutnbcr. Index A should be used. If a publica- 
tion containing information related to a particular topic is desired, 
one should review the contents of Index B. 


United States Department of The Army, 

A.*ij/i;/ Fixed LaiuidXij OigLUiizcU.ion. 
Army TM 10-354. 

Washington, D,C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965. Tnprint 

date incorrectly given on cover as 1962. 
Catalog No. D 101.11:10-354. 
Reading Ease Index: 46.7 

Descriptors: Hcmz Economics Educa^tion; Lojund/itj; LaukidAij Pixiyit; 
T.nxidt cuid Indiju!>tK,iaZ Education. 

Operating procedures for fixed laundry plants, including instruc- 
tions governing the use of supplies and equipment, are prescribed in 
this manual. Material presented covers the processes involved from the 
receipt of the bulk work through delivery of the finished work, 
preventive maintenance service, and housekeeping. 



Correct method of folding unde 
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United States DcpartL-enc of The Ariuy. 
Army TM 8^230, 

ivashin-ton, D.C.: U.S. Covernir.ent Printing Office, 1970. 
Catalog No, D 101.11:8-230. Cost: $5.25 
Reading Ease Index: A5.6 

Descriptors: HcJ.t'di Oczu]:cit<Ciib Ediica^ticn; Lictmcd P'^.RC.ticat 

.Vatic; !'\c.dic.j£. rUdz; f'^ti-udig; T^\adt and lndu^z^U.at 
cduca^tCcn. 

The nursing aspects of medical care and treatment are discussed in 
this illustrated manual. Major topics on vhich inforraation is presented 
Include anatomy and physiology, disease and injury, pharmracology and 
drug administration, b:isic nursing procedures, and outpatient :oedical 
care. 
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Unitt'd SlfaLes DcpurLi'.»:nL" of Iiie Aruy. 

A^uq/ i'i.:XC'^iaC Tcduuoucb , Equipir.cjits , and Systmsi Plcto^iiat 
Array YA 11-401-^1. 

Vn'::hin.?,t<>n, u.S. Ccverninent Printing Office, 1966. 

Cnnaic; :io. 101. .11: il-AOl-l. 
Reading uase Irde::: 42.0 

Descriptors : ?hotc:{-.xV;h.iz Eqii;p):zu^^ . ri:citcg.\ii}:!uj; Pictazicit 

Material concerning the theory of light and optics, the ca:nera, the 
principles of photographic exposure, the characteristics of sensitized 
photographic materials, photographic chemistry, and photographic 
processing is presented in this illustrated manual. 



Dispersion of light by a prism. 
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United States Depai-t ir.enL of The Avny. 

X^i)r,u Pictc^Cal Tiichiiiqucb , Equiiy:izrx.h , chid Sij^^tOKb: StCtt 
Aruy 'ill 11-401-2, 

u'ashini^fcn, D.C.: U.S. Gove rnr.r::i:t: Priuting Office, 1969.. 
Catalog No. D 101.11:11-/401-2. Cost: $2.50 
Reading Ease Index: 53.1 

Descriptors: Vhcicg/Mi'liic tC;iUpv.zi:t; P'iict-:'o^'iaph:j; Pictoxiat 

PlctcxCaZ T(id.iUq'jQ.i>; StiZi Pi:o-tcMyia]:luj; Txadz and 
JndLibtXi.ai Education. 

The basic principles of still photography are discussed in this 
illustrated :nanual. Material on equLpment and rnethods usf^d for portrait, 
group, and copy photography as xcell as color, flash, infrared, polaroid, 
and other special types of still photography is included. 


rEQUAL ILLUfAlNATION-i 


ORIGINAL 


CAMERA 


ORIGINAL 



Adjust distance to inUnsity 



LOW 
INTENSITY 
LI5HT 


CAMERA 


HIGH 
INTENSITY 
LIGHT 
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United States Departiucnc of Tbe Army. 

A^'jw Scciai iUO'ik limdbook. 
Aray TM 8-2A6. 

Uashinirton, D.C.: U.S. Cove.rnrr.ont Printing Of.ii.ce, 1962, 
Catalog Wo. D L01.n.:8-2^i6. 
Rocidin^ EaGC Endex: 31. 2 

Descriptors: Hz^xHk OzcJiV'uXciiS Educa.tioii; SocioZ O.V;.*if:; SockcX 

An orientation to social work and to rGl?vted disciplines aiid 
sciences is presented in this manual. General duties of the social 
work specialist, the social work interviewing process, social study, 
recording and record keeping, research and statistics, and social work 
resources are discussed. Material presented for orientation to social 
w^ork covers the basic concepts and principles of social work, socio- 
cultural factors in human behavior, sociceinotional aspects of illness, 
sources of social dysf unctioning, medical orientation, personality 
growth and development, psychiatric conditions, and adtninistiaticn. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NP PATIENTS 3Y DIAGNOSIS DURING JULY 1959 


HOSPITAL A 

HOSPITAL B 

HOSPITAL C 

HOSPITAL D 
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• • • 

• •mi 
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NEUROTIC 


CHARACTER & BEHAVIOR 
I I I I 
10 15 20 25 30 35 


A typical subdivided bar chart 
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Uniced States Department of The Army. 

Ca':fQ.'rut*iij CiJid ciuZiiing Ccitii.tAaction. 
Army TM 5-460. 

Washington, D.C. : U.S. Govo.rnment Printing Office, 1960. 
Catalog No. D 101.11:5-460. Cost: ?0.75. 
Reriding Ease Index: 66.5 

Descriptors: Aa/ilciiitn-MJl vdacaticn; A.2'UciittLi%at /!aa/:afu.c6; 

E ducatlcn; (fc c dn'onliXjig . 

Information presented in this manual is applicable for use in 
instructing and guiding personnel engaged in or responsible for 
carpentry and building construction. T}ie functions of and the methods 
used by the carpenter in maiutaining, repairing, and constructing 
buildings and other wooden structures are discussed and illustrated. 
Material concerning prefabricated buildings, including proper fjrectioii 
and recoinraended procedures, is also presented. 


II 


X 18" RAFTER TIE 



/ 


2"X4"X 2' SPLICE 
/ PLATE 


PLATE 


END PANEL - FRAMING DETAILS 
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United Slates Dw'par rrront of Tlie Army. 

CuiiC'ictc, and Maiou^lf/. 
Army TM 5-742. 

vrp.L^hin^ton, O.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970. 

CataLcT: No. 1) 101.11:5-742. 

Reading EaiJe Index: 49.0 ' ^ 

Descriptors: r\^-zCc'j.itiinai Educc^tCon; ALj.liciittxi"^^i liccluvUc^^; 
EducaZion. 

The paysical characteristics and properties of concrete materials; 
the selection of proportions for concrete Tri5.xtures; the use of forirs 
and joints; and the placing, fi.nishing, and curing of concrete are 
illustrated and discussed in detail, explanations concerning the use 
of reinforced and prestressed concrete and accepted practices in the 
use of r/uisonry materials, tools, and scaffolding are included. 



2 M^-tbrtd B for waklLp hcbd joint 

Layhig siik-rottAlruriion iilc. 
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United Scaces Dc-p.ir :.i:\:nt: ct' Tl;c- Ar:p.y. 

Ccnbt'-diction Sh'ivck.oi^* 
^Avrry TM 5-233. 

Ivashin.cton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 
Catalog Mo. D 101.11:3-233, 
Heading Ease I.ndex: 50.0 

Descriptors: A.yUcAiituKJX Educaticn; AjUctittarxi l\zcha}i(c^; 

A coinprehensive analysis of problerr.s vliich are typical in surveying 
and nathematical considerations are offered in this luanual. Major topics 
discussed include curves, road surveying, earthwork, bridge surveys, and 
miscellaneous construction surveys,. 



Staking wing walla. 


United States Departcrent: of The Army, 


Array TM 5-232. 

V:a3hinsCon, D.C.: U.S. Govo.vn;r,enu Printing Office, 1971. 
Catalog :io. 101.11:5-232. Cost: $2.25 
Reading Ease Index: 48.2 

Descriptors: A^yiiciuiii.'iaZ Eduzaticn; AryiinMit'j'iai ■.\(iduVfU,ct} 
Suivaij Vata: SiL^^vcifovj) SuvjcifiHii Jtii.t^jj:ncjith; 
r.aide ojid liid'ji^txiai education. 

Material in this n:anual was prepared for the ini."Jtruction and guid- 
ance of surveying-party personnel in the principles and procedureii of 
surveying, and in the use of surveying instrunientrs. Field procedures 
of surveying and the use, care, and adjustnent of surveying Insurunents 
are covered. Discussions are included on sor.e of the coinputations, 
adjustinents, and graphic portrayal of survey data. 



^ Horizon'iOl 
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Unitod States Dcpartruenu ol i'ho Arr.iy, 
Army TM 8-225. 

V/ashiTV^ton, D.C.: U.S. Governr'^^nr Priating Office, 1971. 
Catalo- \'o. D 101. 11: S-225/1971. Cor.t: $3.75 
Ke^-.diag Ease Inde:-:: 42.6 

Descriptors: VcjitrJt Abtu^cvit; VcrXai S]xcXiztlyt; Hciattk OccupatLO^tS 
Eduzaticii; T'ladz ojid Inoii^^tiiciZ IdacxJ^tion. 

Information in this iixanual is presented for use as reference 
iraterial by the individual denta] specialist, as a reference manual for 
on-the-job training, and as a text for any established dental specialist 
courses of formal instruction. The principles of anatomy and physiology, 
dental hioCology, oral pathology, and oral bacteriology are discussed. 
Materials included cover procedures pertaining to oral h^^giene and 
preventive dentistry, dental X-rays, drugs used in dentistry, dental 
n.aterials, irtaintenance of equipment, and the duties of each of the chair 
assistants. 

GREAT VVIMG OF 



r^ANDIBLE 

Jntental tind external pterygoid mttacleB, 
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United States Departnent of The Amy. 

Eye, Ear, Kobz, mid T/i'iccit SpccA.ati^fit. 
Arny TM 8-234. 

Washington, D.C.: U.S. Governrocnt Printing Olfica, 1970. 
Catalog No. D 101.11:8-234. Cost: $2.50 
Reading Ease Index: 43.4 

Descriptors: Eat; caA SpzclaCist; cijz; tijc Spcccac.ci-f; HdoZtli 
Occufationb cdiiciitCcn; Lccziiicd Puxcticat .'/a^^e; 
^'izdCuai Mac; llccUcal Spcc^oLibt; >!o.br-; Kc^n 
Spc,ciiaCA,bt; TrAcat; Tlvioat SpccCaZlj^.) T'':adQ. cuid 
Indus tu.^i Education. 

Basic information on the anatomy, physiology, diseases, and injuries 
of the eye, ear, nose, and throat is presented in this manual.. 
Diagnostic and clinical procedures perfornod by the eye, ear, nose, and 
throat specialist are described in detail. Drawings and pictures 
included in the manual contribute cc the student's understanding of the 
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Uiiited States Departnc^.ni: of The Arny. 

tlttd U'ate^ Siippttj, 
Arny TM 5-700. 

Washin^zLon, D.C.: U.S. Govermr.ent !?rint:ing Office, 1967.. 
Catalog ::o. D 101.11:5-700. 
Reading E^se Index: 32.5 

Descriptors: A^.rccaCca*:.a£ Ecdj^catCon; Hca£t/i; Ucritt'd Occitpatdoiu 

IndiUl^.tAlcLi Ediiccjtion; tvOAic-i; i(citf^A Sapplij. 

Developed as a reference and training guide for personnel engaged 
in field water supply, this illustrated manual also servos as a 
reference for personnel who plan, inspect, and approve v;ater sources 
and treated water facilities. !Iajor topics discussed in this manual 
include water quality, x^ater reconnaissance, development of vater 
sources and v:ater points, water purification equipr.ient, water treatment 
processes, and use of e:<isting facilities. 


EVAPORATOR 



DISTILLATE 

Distillatiov. in its simplest form. 


United States Departr.ont: of The Array. 

F.Otc<iiCilitu:g [Stxu.cttix^^s and KOicia^^t] and Reseat Cp(i/uittonS 
Tfi carets 0^' Oya\a.tLC}ii. 

Array TM 5-315. 

In ashing ton, D.C.: U.S. Gov^rnrrant Printing Offico, 1965, 
Cat?.los No. D 101.11:5-315. 
Reading Ease Index: 51,7 

Descriptors: Agxictittut^zi EduccitCcn; riio; Fete V.^iavantlon; 

F^'ie-'x^/if^hg; Rescue C-p(!.ta.t<'oii<S; TK.idt arA InduittAial 
EduccitA^on. 

Designed to serve as a guide and basic reference for firefighting 
teams and other personnel engaged in fire prevention and firefighting, 
information in this manual covers the characteristics and checiistry of 
fire, equipment, first aid, tactics and techniques of firefighting, 
rescue, and fire prevention, Isliile the material included is concerned 
prinarily with structural, aircraft, and nuclear weapon fires, explosive, 
motor-vehicle, and natural cover fires are also discussed. 



07ie-''nan extension Judder cany. 
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United States Department of The Army. 
ACiny FM 21-11. 

VJashtngton, D.C.: U.S. Gov eruTnent Printing Office, 1970, 
Catalog No. D 101.20:21-11/3. 
Reading blase Index: 59.2 

Descriptors: Accidzntb; F^tiX X^td; Htcit'Cli; ria^ittJi Qccupa^tCavb 

Edu.ccUA,o'd; Lif^\ibCivaig; Sdctucyi; Vcadd ojid IndiLbi/vLaJi 

Instructions in lifesaving measures including how to clear the 
iippor airway, to give artificial respiration and closed-chest heart 
massage, to stop bleeding, to control shock, and to protect the wound 
are described in this manual. Special measures which should be applied 
for specific kinds of injuries, common emergencies, and i.njuries 
resulting from contact with toxic substances are explained. Improvised 
inethods of transporting the sick and injured and some basic princ3.ples 
and methods of psychological first aid are presented. 




© 


© 


Applying cravat bandage to ahotilder or armpit 
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United States Department of The Army. 
Army TH 1-250. 

Uashinf^ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Priiitxng Office, 1968. 
Catalog No. D 101.11:1-250. 
Reading Ease Index: 46.7 

Descriptors: A,6':pc.v^iiC5; Fcxed d'azi] Fl^glit; ftiglit; T^rculii and 

The general principles concerning the operation of airplane-3 are 
explained in this manual. Basic airplane aerodynamics and flight 
techniques, mechanics of flight maneuvers, inajor flight characteristics 
of a t\>rLn-engine airplane, and advanced methods of fly.Lng an airplane 
are discussed. 



Xormal landing. 
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United Staccs D^partrx^nt of The Amy. 

Gaie^T-ctc RetvXi Fcctc^ci^. and Laatlid*:, Good*^. 
Amy TM 10-263. 

Washl-wton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963. 
Catalog No. D 101.11:10-268. 

Reading tase Index: 67.5 

Descriptors: FccttCyZCJi; Lcavic^t Gccd!>} Shoe Rcpaci; T^vxdz md 


Preliminary inspection of itenis, preparation of iterus for repair, 
repair procedures, and inspection of the finished work are discussed in 
this illustrrted nanuai. General procedures to be followed in the repair 
of both leather and rubber footvrear items are covered. 
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United States Department of The Army. 
Aroy TM 5-3^*2. 

Washington, D.C.; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966. 
Catalog No. D 101.11:5^342. 
Reading Ease Index: 59.1 

Descriptors: Agi/cnUnVJl iidiic.oJiion', FciQ..bt"jj; icg.ju:g} ScMnilZ 
0}:znxzticn; fruidc cuid I'dddLbtxial Education. 

Published as a guide and reference, this aanual is intended for the 
use of personnel engaged in logging or sa\raill operations. Procedures 
for estinating the value of a given stand of timber, cutting the timber, 
renioving it from the forest, and noving it to the savniill site are 
described and illustrated. Standard components oi: saraills along with 
the duties of operating personnel are discussed. Appropriate safety 
measures are included. 



Thj Biltmore stick. 
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United States D3part-::ent of The Army 
Amy TM 10-300. 

VJashingtoti, D,C.: U.S. Governncnt Printing Office, 1966» 
Catalog :;o. D 101.11:10-300. 
Reading F.ase Index: 50.8 

Descriptors: Vxijcln^vioig; V^*ujci^.a4tuig Plant; T^radz cuid Induht^UaZ 
Education* 

Operating procedures for fixed drycleaning plants are described in 
this manual. The processes involved from the receipt of the bulk work 
through the delivery of the finished work are discussed. Topics covered 
include receiving, narking, drycleaning, spotting, wet-cleaning, 
finishing and repair, and sorting and shipping. 


CSCS: Zlim Or SCR^IH flLFER mZW CUUKTITIES OF FILTEk mm 



Zm S31YEKT FILTER HAKE niATOKftCLOUS Um TYPE FiLTIR PCh'3ER m DKLY TO PRECCAT nilQ 

DiatowJiccavs earth fdtcr, jirecoated. 
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United Sl:at:.».s Depavtmcat: of The Arny. 

M<Xc.um Pii^^cZci^jn r^,]:ctinc Sif^tor^. 
Amy TM 5-343, 

Washington, D,C.: U,S. Govcniin^nt Printing Office^ 1962. 
Catalog No. D l0l.ll:5--343. 
Reading Ease Index: 40.4 

Descriptors; Builz Suppiu S:jt(Cj:\ts; V-i6t*iibution Sijbt'Zj''^; PztAcld^.jjii; 

Information on the planning, design, and maintenance of petroleiim 
bulk supply and distribution systeins is provided in this manual. 
Construction personnel are provided with information and instructions 
on the installation of pipeline systems and their appurtenances. Ma-Jor 
topics discussed include bulk supply and distribution of petroleum 
liquids, equipment, supplies, planning, design, job management, pipe- 
lines, pumping stations, tank farms, distribution facilities, 
maintenance, and rehabilitation. 

1-INCH VENT HOLE WITH 
REDUCING BUSHING AND 
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Unltfid States Departnent of The Arrayv 
Army IM 8--230. 

•Cashington, D.C.: U.S. CovernmonC Priatine Office, 1967. 
C:\talog r.o. D 101. 11 :8-2S0/1967. Cost: $5.25 
Reading Ease Index: AO. 6 

Descriptors: nzattji Cccu]:citCoiiis l:duccitLOn; Hcxilcxi MdZi 

P.o<i.at.jz\\ciocjj} T.xadii cijid IwdiLhixiaZ Education; 

This manual is intended as a refefence for use in training the X-ray 
specialist and as a guide in performing his duties. Necessary skills and 
knowledges are covered and instructions for procedures are provided. 
Major topics include applied radiograpliic physics. X-ray tubes aud 
circuits, radiological and electrical hazards, principles of roentgen-- 
ographic exposure. X-ray film processing, and roentgenographic anatomy. 


PRIMARY 



A simple air transformer. 
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United States Departireiit 01 The Army. 

Wticxc.vw iUiiidbock. fox licdiciii S^ixvZcz Fctionne^. 
x\rny TM 8-215. 

Washington, D.C.: U.S. Governr.ent Printing Office, 1969. 
Cat ales :^o. D 10 !• 11:3-215, 
Reading Ease Index: 29.1 

Descriptors: Hcctth; hV.aut'i CccupciUviUs EducatCcn; lur^dCcal Sc,n,yucz 

tJucidiZ'X Vztc nations; Txadd cuid Indii^Viiat EducxtCon. 

Physical characteristics of nuclear weapon detonations and the 
biological effects which result; principles of diagnosis and management 
of patients with radiation injury alone or in coiriination with other 
injuries; operational problems in areas contaninated by fallout; and 
iredical aspects of nuclear accidents involving nuclear weapons are 
discussed in this manual. 
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United Sta'ce-s Depar L'r.ent of The Army. 
Army TM 8-501. 

V;3:5hington, D,C.: U.S. noverntr.onL Printing Otfice, 1961. 
Catalog ISO. D 101.11:8-501. 
Reading Ease Index: 39.0 

Do.iicriptors: Ccr!V.c'icia.i. Feed Ssixvioi,; Feed; Ko)>:e EccnQinidi EdiLCCutCon) 
Uiitviticti; Txxdc and Indm^ixiat Education. 

Portions of this nanuai ara devoted to basic nutritional infornatioa 
and certain values, equivalents, percentages, and procedures useful in 
rnaintriining an adequate foods program. Subjects discussed include 
essential nutrients, calories and body weight control, dietary allowances 
and standards, nutritic;;! in various environir^ents, food classification, 
nutvitlcn assess^icnt, psychological aspects of food, and survival 
nutrition. 


« e 
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United States Department of The Army. 
Arniy TM 5-332. 

Wasiiini^ton, D.C.: U.S. Governr.erit Printing Office, 1963. 
Catalog :o. D 101.11:5-332. 
Reading Ease Index: 42.7 

Descriptors: Pit c ujx<.]:vvzjit; P-i.t 0]:cAJ.tLcri; P.Ltt; Q.uav./,cs; 

Indii^iUAJC. Bducation. 

Methods and procedures used in locating and operating pits and 
quarries are outlined. Inf oriT^ation on the equipment required to supply 
crushed stoae, sand, and gravel is given; hovzever, operation of this 
equipment is not covered. Topics discussed include site selection, pit 
operation, and quarry operation. 
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Typical quany layovt. 
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United States Dcpartr.ant of The Army. 
Ar-:y TM 11-684. 

Washinv;tvr.i, D.C.: U.S. Covernr.ent Printing Office, 1961. 
Cat?.loc No. D 101.11:11-634. Cost: $1.25 
Reading l\\se Index: 50.3 

Descriptors : Cci/rrUfzccatccni; CC'Urtijiccitt^.cu^6-c>2cC't*LCr^tc5; E^eattOKiC/5;i 
!iat}ii:j^\xtic!i; T*iadz .via IndiihVuat Education. 

Material in this xnanua]. provides the basic mathematics required by 
corxrjnicat ions-electronics personnel. Principles and applications of 
arithr.ietic, algebra, logarithins, geor.:etr;^, and trigonoinetry required for 
a practical understanding of electricity and electronics are presented. 


0 



h — 200 FEET iJt 
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United States Depavt!>:*nt of The Army. 
Array TM 

Washington, D,C.: U.S. Govr-inment Printing Office, 1963. 
Catalog No. D 101. 11: 5--6I5. Cost: $1.25 
Redding Ease Index: 42.6 

Descriptors: AglyicLittii^aZ Educaticn} Ag-'^XcuittiUiat licckcuiici^; 

CcnCy'iztd} Ikihcn-vj; TxadQ. cjid Iwoaottcacl Education. 

Personnel engaged in the construction, naincerance, and repair of 
concrete and masonry structures will find this illustrated mnual to be 
a r.aterials and performance guide. Inforiuation presented comprises 
descripticns and discussions of naterials, equipnent, and methods used. 



WATER 


$iLT 

SAND- /.^ 


Quart' jar nutho^i of deter mining silt content of sand. 
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United Stiites Departiaent of Ihe Army. 

Ri\pciiu Cuid iltititiz^: Gxou^id MtXtiitcKOiicc cjid Land iMoiu/aciKCii^. 
Amy TiM 5-630. 

Washington, D.C.: U.S, Governr.ient Printing Office, 1967. 
Cataios ::o. D 101.11:5--630. 
Reading Zaii't Index: 42,7 

Descriptors: Ag'i.Cciii.t'ji^.iiL Ediica^tion; Gvetuids ILiovlcnancc; Land 

Technical inforn-^tion in this manual is provided for the use of 
personnel engaged in grounds maintenance and land inanagenient: activities. 
Properly applied, the principles and practices prescribed will aid in 
conserving the natural resources, in maintaining and iTiiprovi:ig the 
appearance of grounds, and in promoting operational safety/ anc cilficiency. 
Topics such as land management; soil; grasses, legumes, and ground cover; 
trees, shrubs, and vines; control measures; and natural beauty and 
outdoor recreation are discussed. 
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United States Depart.neni: of The Arjuy, 

VzritiCcittCii, and EvaoL't-.^ucve Coctuig. 
Ar;r.y TM 5-670. 

^'ashingtion, D.C.; U/S. Covi^rnr.ent Printing Office, 1962, 
Catalog no. D 101,11:5-670. 
[vcaniug Ease Index: 44.1 

Descriptors: Xi/i CondlUorUng; CocJilna; l-ladujiicaZ UcmtiZcuyCon; 

fl(iyrC.g(>y*iCitic\i; Txada a^id l\iduAt\AjoZ EducatCon. 

Inforniation on the proper operation, maintenance, and repair of 
refrigeration, air conditioning, mechanical ventilation, and evaporative 
cooling equipment is provided. In each section of the manual, coinponents 
are described and r.aintenance and repair procedures are outlined with 
reference to the continued functioning of units and the prolongation of 
their useful life. The operation of equipii;ent is discussed only to the 
extent that it applies to maintenance activities on existing equipment. 



REFRIGERATION CYCLE 


Low-pressure and high-pressure sections of sii iple refrigeration cycle, 
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United States Department ot The Anny. 

VlzpatU cuid LitUXtidS: Shutt l\ttaX.. 
Army TM 3-625. 

Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 
Cat^.log No. D 101.11:5-625. 
Reading £ase Index: 46.0 

Descriptors: At]A.cca£,t!ui(7X EdiitiXticm) Kg\icxJXuu-jxl !lzc'daiioz6 ; Shtzt 
h\cXal; TKCidz and hiduA^Jvixt Education. 

This text has been arranged for practical and concij^e reference to 
provide guidance for maintaining, repairing, replacing, and installing 
sheet i::etal iteirjs in buildings and structures. Naterials, equipnient, 
and methods used to fabricate, repair, replace, and install sheet metal 
items are described. Major topics discussed are trade practices; 
materials and methods; joints and fabrication; and installation, 
maintenance, and repair. 
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United Scates Departnient of The Army. 
Ac:ay TM 5-725. 

Wc'shington, D.C.: U.S. G(.H'erni?.ont Printing Office, 1968. 
Catalog No. D 101.11:5-725. 
Reading Ease Index: 63.8 

Descriptors: Ag^. icAiCtuAoZ tdiiCCuticn; kq.^uic.aLtuJiLXt \'\Q,ciia}vic.^ ; 
tdaccitCcn. 


Intended as a guide and basic reference for personnel whose duties 
require the use of rigging, this well-illustrated manual was developed 
for use in training and as an operational handbook. Material included 
covers the tr^es of rigging and tlie application of fiber rope, wire rope, 
and chains used in various conibinations to raise or move heavy loads. 
Basic inforT:ation on knots, hitches, splices, lashing, and tackle systems 
is provided. Safet^r precautions and requirements for the various 
operations are listed, as well as rules of thumb for rapid safe-load 
calculations. 


V\\\\\\\V\\\\\\\\Vv\\ 



MA = 4:1 



MA = 16:1 


MA 


MA = MECHANiCAL ADVANTAGE 
W = WEIGHT 


Compound tackle 8vat$7ns, 
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United States Departr.enc of The Array. 
Army XM 1-260. 

V7ashluv;con, D.C.: U.S. Goverair.ent Printing Ofl'ice, 1965. 
Cat.ilos ;;o. D 101.11:1-260. 
RGc».ding Ejsc Index: 37.5 

Descriptors: ?Ug.iit; H^ticol:t•^.1^; Rotdlij iCC/^g Ftiglit) T^ivda Ojzd 
Indus iXiaZ Education . 

Material in this iriEinual emphasises basic helicopter aeirodynamics 
and flight techniques v-jlth discussions on aatorotation , nighc flying, 
precautionary measures, and formation flying. Information presented 
is general and applicable, in part, to all helicopters. Flight techniques 
discussed are applicable principally to the OH-13 and OK-23 helicopters. 



Two-plane section column formatioru 
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United States DepavLmeat ot The Aray. 
Army FM 

V.'ashington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Ofcice, 1954, 
Catalog No. D 101.20:21-6. Cost: $0.55 
Reading Ease Index: 50,1 

Descriptors: Ag-^iciitturat EfJucatCcn} B:;.i{;:cSi tduc.ztictii tV.ji/u6u.t<!v*e 

Education} Inh.txuctioti} Tcaclvinc,; T'ladc and IndiilVbljC^.t 
Education. 
f 

Designed to assist instructors in teaching ef f icienriy, the uiaterial 
in this isanual presents specific methods or techaiques of instruCLioa 
which have proven to be of value in successful teaching. 




— ^/r- — 

Vmi^ ARE THE 
CMAnACTSrJSTlCS 
OF A GOOD AID? 


1. Appropriate 

2. Simple 

3. Accurate 

4. Portable and durable 

5. Manogeabie 

6. Attroctive 

7. Necessary 


Chat acfrristics oj a gooi ^rftinwff aid. 
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United States Dopar ttv.ent of The Anny. 

T\Cu:!>i:c^*iiLZticn the Sick ojid li'cundcd. 
Arzy F}I 8-35. 

Washington, D,C. : U.S. Govornir.ent Printing Office. 1966. 
Catalog No. D 101.20:8-35/1966. 
Reading Ease Index: 49.3 

Descriptors: liccXtli Occupxticnii Lducctticn; Sicfc; T.uide md 
li'idiHi'txio.c Ediiccition; r.tc7ii6;?o.tiittccii; a-OcUidecf, 

The principal niethods and neans of transporting the sick and wounded 
on land, in the air, and on water are described in this vell-illuptrated 
Tnanual. Major topics discussed include r.an'ual transportation, litter 
transportation, transportation by ground vehicle, evacuation by air, and 
transportation by water. 



Take firmer hold across patient's back and raise him to 
his feet. 


Firem^irCs carry (step three) 
{aftcrnate method). 
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United Stacos Departrnent of The Army. 
Army TM 9-243. 

vrashington, D.C.: U.S. Covernr.ent Printing Office, 1960. 
Catalog No. D 101.11:9^243. Cost: $1,00 
Readinvr Ease Index: 64.0 

Descriptors: Aj-t^caCfaiaC EduatlXcn; Ag.'ucLiLtiuiol f-Uiduvticii; Hand- 
tools; I'ccisuiiii^ TocCti; Tootb; T-iad^ and 'lnda.>^A.<.oZ 
Education. 

Published for the use of individuals concerned vrLth such iteips, this 
profusely illustrated manual provides a ready reference on che proper 
use, care, and application of handtools and Tieasuring tools. Individual 
chapters covering measuring tools, non-edged handtools, and edged hand- 
tools explain the many t^-pes of tools in these categories siid their 
function. Safety in the use of tools is stressed. 



Uh-ing a breast dnll and a nood dowel. 
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United St.ites Depart^T-.cat of The Ariny. 

Ea^thj):3VA.^ia, CoKi^iCtic: , G\c.d(na, and V^itckcu] EqiUpr.vmt. 
Army TM 5-331A. 

Wt-^'^liingcon, D.C, : U.S. Govorninent Princing Office, 1967. 
Catalog Xo. D 101. 11: 
Reading Eas2 Index: ^*9,0 

Descriptors: Cc-rrpiLcticn; Cc'^ibt'iiictu^n Equ.iyfy.znt; Vi^duMg Eqf.UpvrCpX; 

InforEaticn and guidance are furnished to personnel rospoiisible for 
utilizing and supervising the operation of cons l ruction equipment through 
material in this n:anual. Characteristics, capabilities, and application 
of equipment for typical construction tasks; guides for estiT^ating the 
output of various Items of equipment; s.afr;ty practices; and expedient 
equipment for specific construction tasks are described. 



Elirninaiing io:7i€Cf}i,^ary turns* 
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United States Depnrttr.enr.s of The Amy and The Air Force. 
B*icad Baking. 

Army T.l 10-410; Air Force AFM 146-5. 

vrasiiington, D.C.: U.S. Goveriineiit Printing Office, 1969. 
Catalog No. D 10I.11:10-410. 
Reading Ease Index: 45.0 

Descriptors: BcJ:.Oui; StiZoii; Co\me,*iciLti Feed SawZcc; Food; Hcwa 
Eccnoyr^ch Educxtion; Txadd md IrA'j^ViiaJL tdtLcation. 

Information and illustrations in this manual will assist: in prepar- 
ing new bakery personnel in the fundamentals of bakery operation, begin^ 
ning with the organization and personnel of the bakery plant and ending 
with the actual bread production procedures- These latter procedures 
involve the ingredients, principles, fornuTas, equipment, and faults 
which will be encountered during the production of bread. 


iNTERivlEDlATE PROOFER 



ROUNDER PROOFER PICKUP 

Cf>mphte dough makeup ncciion. 
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L'nited States Bepartnieuts of The Avay and The Air Force ^ 
Gcnzxcii V 'lasting. 

Ar-y 17-1 5-230; Air Force TO 00-'25~103, 

Washington, D.C.: U.S, Gcverniaont Printins Oifice, 1962. 
Catalog No, D 101.11:5-230. Ccsu: $1.50 
Reading Ease Index: 48.6 

Descriptors: ^J^iicu.i.'Li'icX cducaticrj '?./'.o.aCtu'u"ic ![2cJiiVu.ct: 

Information for the instruction of personnel in general drafting 
procedures is presented in this nanual. Material inclr.ded hr.rein covers 
che care end use of ins trurr.ents ; geonetrical consLrnctic-s and crtho- 
{graphic projection; third angle projection; selection of views; charts 
and graphs; working drauings; and notes and dir.enLiious . Inf onriat:ioa 
concerning auxiliary vievrs; iscr.atrics; fastcnerji — screvs, rivet?, and 
welding; detail and asserably drawing; development and incerrjections; 
elements of construction and cartographic drawing; and reprcduction is 
also presented. 
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Specific dnd general notes* 
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United States I)cp::r tnents of The Army .lad The Air Force. 
Array TM 5-760; Air Forcti ArM 85-24. 

V:3shl/:gton, D.C.: U.S. Govoriii-ent Printing Office, 196&. 
Cnt.^.l'j.^, "io. 0 i01> 11:5-760. Cost: $0.50 
Re.iding Ease Ir.de>:: 37.4 

Descriptors: A.T'i.ccaCfa'iXL. iicfaco^usz;. Aoticuttu'icii Mcc/:LtJicc6; 

Material in this n^ianual provides practical information useful in 
the desiv-;n» layout, installation, and maintenance of electrical vriring 
systems. Design of interior vriring systen^s, construction methods, and 
tools and materials used b^- electrical construction personnel are 
discussed and illustrated in detail. 


TO SWITCH. COSTROUEDLiGHT 


EXISTING 



IN A SWITCH BOX 



EXISTING 

IN ARECEPTACLE 

Additions to exiBting Mitring, 
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United Stales D-jprirti'iLiiits of The Amy and The Air iMjrce. 
Ariiiv TM 3 0-Uv3; Air .Vorca .VFM 14S-6. 

Washia-Lon, D.C.: U.S. Govern:r:C:iJ: Printing Offica, 1964. 
Catalo;^ Xo. D 10] . IL; I0-A18/1964. 
Reading F.S'^fi Ir.d»»x: 60.8 

Descript'OL?: A£?':/c(u'.vXi-'iar. Wuc.^icc;:; tStitdiz^-uiQ; Meat CdttcHg; 

The meat processing procedures described in this luaau^il are adapted 
for use by either a neatcutter with hand equipment or by personnel 
en^r.ged in production cuuting uith powor equipr;ent^ Procedures for 
cutting and processing be.>t, voal, lainb, pork, and uoultr^r are discussed. 



Cut/ins Sitidc for (c^ dufps. 
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United States Departments of The Arn:y and The Air Force. 
Arny FM 21-10; Air Force AFM 160-46. 

Washla::;uoa, D.C.: U.S. Governr.ont rrintiug Offico., 1957 
Catalog AO. D 101.20:21-10. Cost: $1.00 
Reading Ease Tnde>:: 49.4 

Descriptors: ficaCth; Hc.ittk Cccu\\it{V;i6 ukuiatiOK; LYc.eiUcd 

S>ayvitxtic\i; Txadz and l^h'^u^tn.liit Ed.ucation. 

Infornation and instruction in the uL>e of establiished, practical 
measures designed to preserve health and prevent disease are provided 
in this nanual. The fundamentals and principles; of sanitation and 
their application are discussed. Major topics cov^ered include control 
of communicable diseases, field vater supply, improvised sanitary 
devices, v/aste disposal, kitchen sanitation, personal hygiene, and 
diseases and their control. 



Aerosol hotnb. 
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Unit^jd States D-.?'.)art T.ti^nt r» cr Tlie Army Tiie A.ir Force. 

Ar'::y 'CA 35-202; Air Vocce TO 45A2- 2-1-2. 

Knsb-:ni:t:on, D.C.: U.S. C'overn;-.vnr /-rinting Office, 1965. 

Oat.iloj V'j, D 101. 11:35-202. 

Rc'jdin.^ £as:2 IndeA: AO. 4 

Designed for the use of personnel en^;:ac*e;^ Ln the operation, 
inspection, and naintenance of diesel-electrif '*.ocoi.iotive3 , this iij-annal 
r;ay be used as 3 general reference for standards and proceduros governing 
such work. The construction of a typical diesel-electric locor:iotive and 
it!=5 components 5 the procedures to be followed in routine and CTr.ergency 
locoir.otive c-paration, and the requirements for adequate inspection and 
maintenance are described. 
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Uaitcd States Ocpartinont'^ of The Anr.y aud-Vae Air Force. 
Army TM 3-231; ALr Force ATM 160-6. 

Was'iin-^Lon, D.C.: U.S. Govarnnent Printing Office, 1967. 
Catalog No. D 101.11:S•-:^31. 
Reading Ease Index; 56. 7 

Descriptors: Hz:CCth CcQ.U]:-a.tLO\i^ EdiicaXCciii LX^Cdji^zd P-Uc.tiaaZ 

The role of tho orthopedic specialist as an assistant to the 
piiyr.lcian in the care of patients with diseases and injuries of an 
orthopedic nat.jre is defined. Background information on anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, wounds, surgery, asepsis, and sterilization 
are provided. Basic cast and traction techniques are described and 
illustrated. 



f^ETACARPCPriALANGEAL JOINTS ' FINGERS RETURN TO 

AND AT INTERPHALANGEAL JOINTS STRAIGHTENED POSITION 


Finger motion. 
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United States Departments of The Array .ind The Air Force. 
Ar-y TA lO-All; Air Force AFM 146-11. 

Washingfon, D.C.: L\S, Governi:i.ent rriuting Office, 1966. 
Catalog Mo. D 101.11:10-411. 
Reading Ease Index: 54.1 

Descriptors: B:i'Ufici; Eizcid; Ccmi^dicial ¥ccd St'vc-icz; Feed; Hemp. 

Ecc';:ci?^cc5 education) T"-ada and Indu^t^aZ 

EduC'Xti.on. 

General infornation regarding pastries and their preparation and 
specific instruction in the preparation of pies, cakes > ccolcies, o^uick 
breads, rolls, and Danish pastry are presented in this illustrated 
manual. The effect of altitude on baking as veil as other matters 
concerning the baking process are discussed* 
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United States Departments of The Arn;y and The Air Force. 
A-Liny TM 5-297; Air Force AFM S5~23. 

Vr.-ir.hington, D,C.: U.S, Governnent Printing Office, 1957. 
C^italog Iso. D 101.11:5-297. Co:^t: $1.00 
Re.idint; Eah^e Index: 5S,4 

descriptors: Aj-ucuctan at cduccUjicn) T-xadz o,':d Indu^htuxil Education; 

The developnient of ground-vat cr sources is covered in this manual. 
Various* methods of well construction are discussed and the equipment in- 
volved is described. Operation of drilling equipment and the latei^t 
practices and techniques are described in detail. Eir.phasxs is placed on 
dug, driven, jetted, and drilled wells. A separate chapter is devoted 
to equiprr.enc and aids that are found in civil practice and not normally 
in rdlitary usage. 


WtShING TEETH FORM 
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Rotary pump. 
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United States Departuents of The Arr.y and I'ha Na\'y. 
Army TM 5-631; Navy KAVDOCKS P-52.' 

\rash j.ngton, D.C.: U,S. Governrn^iiit Frlnting Office, 1961. 
Catalog No. D 101,11: 5-631. 
Reading Ease Index: 43. S 

Descriptors: Aci\.LCLiZtx':cX tduccitCcn} Fcxcitc^s; rcXQ.htKij} Land 
I'anagOf'Ziit} Ixadz and Iuriu/6.t^ca£ Eductztlon; 
l^ccdLCJid liajiciQOm^it. 

Guidance, standards, and technical aids to foresters, land managers, 
and iJthera concerned with the protection and raanageruent of installation 
woodlands are provided in ♦•his nanual. General practices are recommended* 
Major areas of emphasis are woodland management, protection, and 
silviculture- 



FUEL 


The fire tnangle. 
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United Scates D^prirt nv-nu-i of The Ariny, The '*'avy, and The Air Force. 
A-j?:c.iL rcicu J\ccipz S^*a•ic^* 

Anry I'M LQ--A12; xW.' N'AVSUP Publication 7; Air Force AFM 1/+6-.12. 
;:3shlr.eton, D.C.: U.S. G<n'C'rn::icnt Printing Office, 1969* 
Catoicg uo. D i01.11:10-.Ai2/2. Ccsc: $1S.S0 
Read\.r.>: i::i3e Index: 55,0 

Descriptors: Ci ry:z*:ziCiL rci'd S^cwicz; ^ccdi :icy,'>z Ec:'tiO)V.lrh 

This extensive cei.j.^crion of over 600 v^-cip'-^s is desicnod for the 
prc:par;£:t ioii of ir-.-^-als for lar^i^e i^Vi)uos of pticplew r.ach recipa is bjf:ed 
c;i oorvice for 100 ir.divid-jals but scal^^s are supplied lor easy 
::djusLn:enL to larger or s:^aller ciiiintitics* Reolpos in ihis coJlection 
jiro zirrcriT^C'd under -^.'-riL-rci carc^orios such ns: bc-veragc-s ; breads; ccireal; 
clieose and cf,;r; clihf.io^: ; de:?. s^rrts; ; i-ieats, fish, and poultLy; salads aud 
salad dressings; saucas; soups; and vegetables. 
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United Statos Oep/iri::viar.iJ of Xhta Anay, The i^'iVT> av.d The Air Force. 

Arny TA 5-803-11; ^ir.vy NA\TAC F-333; Air Force AFM 88-30. 
WashliV^ton, D-C.: U.S. Gov.?iar:»int Printlug Office, 1969. 
Cat.ilz"- D 101.1i:3--3Ci3-ll. Cost: $0.40 
Rec/Jin:^ Fr-se Index: 31.0 

Descriptors: CfiCZd Calc Ji^id GiUdudC^; CiiiZdXdu: Hcrj'c Econoniic^ 

Criteria and guidelines for planning ard equipping children's play— 
lots and plriy grounds in family housing develcpr.ents and on elenentary 
school grounds are described in this nanual. The term '"playlet" is used 
to nean a small play area for preschool children while "'playrj^rouiid" uieans 
the basic recreation area in a residential neighborhood, acccn:oda^ing a 
vide variety of recreation activities for persons of all ages, but 
primarily for eleirientary school children. 
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Uniued States Depar trr.ents of Tht? Army, Ti\o Njivv, and The Air Force. 

Arr.i/ VA 8^227-3; Mavy NAVMcD P-SlOl; Air Force AFM 160^50.' 
ua^sin.iigtion, D.C.: U.S. Covaranieiit: Vrlnniag Office, 1966* 
Catalog D lOi* ]l:S-227-3, Cost: $2.00 
Reading Ease Index: 40.9 

DascripLors: SCccri SarLu:^; HtoZtli Czcuircitio^ij. Ed'A^aJzLcn^ 

1 i :du i .oU c,Z LliiQ.aJU on. 

Material in this manual covers the collection, processing, and 
crossnuiLching of blood. Xajor topics Incl^ide equip-rant and basic 
procedures erip loved in the blood bank lah oratory; the more coj;:!:^;! blood 
antigen syscerr:s, thoir associated antibodies, and probler.:s relrivant to 
then; and the procureir.ent of blood for transfusion purposes aud Lis 
preparrition for administration. 



METAL BAR f-^:! 
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Unitcd States Departmuuts of The Army, The Navy, and Tha Air Force* 

!^a.aitCiias:cc, and Opv>taiteji c\< Gas Siptm^. 

AiMiy TM 5-654; N^avy NAVFAC :':0-220; Air Force AFM 91-6. 

V:a3hiu>M:on, D.C.; U.S. Govern^ioat Printing Of;:ice, 1970. 

Catoloz lo. D 101. .11:5-654. Cost: $1.25 

Reading Ease Index: 47.2 

and li.'u:^.^ uto.xc EducatCon. 


Criteria -and procedures for maintaining and operating natural gris 
systOTTss arrj prescribeid in this Kianual. Operating ch<aractcristics and 
alteration, repair, r^aintenance, iufipection, and safety procedures, are 
discussed w Special e~phasis is placed on measures for rTi^mitoring g^s 
systeius so as to insure s.ife and efficient operation that will 
effectively protect both life and property. 


SEAL- 



A K ^^^^ 



-PR0T£CTIN(; V/ASH!:« 


BAl/iNCE-VALVc 
INLET 


U ;;"""r': 



OUTLET 


O/T'CNAi. OUTLET 


Spring-londed Regulator. 
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United States DcpartTTxerxtzs of The Army, The ^iv^ivy, and The Air Force. 

}\Ct(XTA!j Cuhtcdtal Sc'ivicu MiiiiaaC. 

T:f 5-609; Navy ^:AV?AC MO-123; Air Fore? AFM 
vrashingtoa, D.C.: U.S. Goverair.cnt: Printin;^ C-TL'ice, 1969, 
Catalog;; Nc . D 101.11:5-609. 
Reading F.ase Index: 50.2 

Descriptcryi: CZco\,u,:g AjCiiti; CZZiii:.biQ Ecu {.p}'c:]it; Ci^-i u'ucaC S?^/.c.6•c^ 
EduciiCion. 

Ins trurti ons for determining custodial worklcad^ techrical infor— 
iration on defining agents ^nd equipnitnt, and practical methods for 
custodial services are presented in this publicaLion. SLM^cial emphasis 
is placed on the care of floors. Major topicts inc'L.ide planning and 
scheduling, custodial service ip.ethocs, elevator operation, and 3afet:y* 


6A 


United States Depar wii..-iuts of Tlio Ai.-;'iy, Ihe X.^vy, a^d Tho Air Force. 
Pa-o'ti F^ctc.ct^vc, Coa.toiqs. 

Army IM 5-618; U.vjy :;aVFAC KO-IJ.O; Air rorco Al^M 85-^- 
V:asllinv;^-on, D.C.: U.S. Govornivcnt FcinCing Gfric-?, 1969. 
Catalog N'o. 0 10.1.11:5-618. Cosc.: ^>7.25 
Readii\g Ease lada:c: 37. !i 

Dcscrlp^:ors: ^rl't^Ci'JLtu^t EouC'itLa:'; AQ.'iCciui'tuA.'7t M^c^2t^^lcci; Pdtn.t; 

This illust rated ir.^inual furnishes Inforr^ncion about products, 
practices, iTiaterials, equipment, :::::thodSj and safety :-*--asures lusf-.d i?i 
the protective coating of buildings aad other structures and enuiprient. 
Principal causes of failures of protective coatings are identified and 
specific corrective ::eaf^ures are suggested. Standards and methods 
prescribed are intended to accoinplish the protective cof^tir.g of such 
property in the most ofiective aiui economical manner • 



into the paint more than half the leni^ih of the Excess pain; should be rerr.ovr:d .fro»'n 

bristles. binish Dy ger.Uy iit-ppir.^ against side of can as 

ehown a: U::, ind NOT by wiping brui^A across 
top of c^n as shown ai ihe right. 

Loadicrg ci Point Brush. 
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Sun:n!ary 

Ai'iTiy piiblicatioiiis Identified in the annotated bibliography are be- 
lieved to h.ave potential valv-^ for use i:i public school vocational 
education progra:-ns. In decidLiii; whother lo use one of the publications, 
pat-ticulac attention should be ?;iven to the namfrive in vvhirh the 
couter.t or the publication is re'w'icwtd, the illu^tratrion, and the reading 
ease index. 

Specific reference is made to the illustration for, in this writer's 
opinion, r^any of the publications identified are illustrated in 5>uch a 
nanr-or thac they might be of value to students possr^ssing a wide range of 
reading abilities. Since the value of illustrations is not reflected in 
the reading ease index, the educator must use it, the readinv^ ease index, 
as c-nly one of several factors to be considered in deciding Tch&ther a 
particular publir.ation siiOuld or should not be used. 

The number of Army publications identified in the annotated biblio- 
graphy whose reading ease index values vere within a specific reading 
ease index range as established in Chapter II is shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 

MJM3ER OF ARirY PUBLICATIONS IDENTIFIED T.N THE 
Ai;-:-:OTATED bibliography vn^OSE READING EASE 
INDEXES T-HERH: WITHIN SPECIFIC INDEX MD 
GKADE LEVEL K.\r;GES 


Reading Ease Index 

School Grades Completed 

Kuwber of 
Identified Army 
Publications 

0.0 - 29.5 

College 

1 

29.6 - 50.5 

High School or Some 

35 


College 


50.6 - 59.5 

Sone High School 

9 

59.6- 69.5 

7th or Sth Grade 

5 

69.6 - 79.5 

6th Grade 

0 

79.6 - 89.5 

5th Grade 

0 

89.6 - 100.0 

4th Grade 

0 
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:Vo.:-;:;nit:ioa should ,*iv..ui tir- lIk) that of liVi rhirCy-five 

publications li.^ted tis Hi.y. Sc'K'ri ^.'-jv lc^./'?.jc. sixteen had an 
iiiiiox value of 45.0 or ui:;;h<3r. 

puoliCiit J ons i'.iCrnti t in t.4i«? bib 1 iO'.'Tcipliy 1*13 re 3\73i3" 
able at one depository lih-LMry, the C-irol !!. Ne^'?.::in L-:.br3ry, the vriL»3r 
w:jiiLed to further substantiate their .iccessibility in such lir^rarle.s. 
Tiie '.Nillian 0:-:ley Thcn^.p.-i-vn :i^sr:^?rln\ Library, a -i .jpcr.i tory library on The 
Oliio State University car.prs, vras vLsLted in e-n yiiZort to determine how 
Lj-niy of tho Arn.y publlcat l^vas id.enr L fled in the connotated bibliography 
vrere available at this facility. A r.3V\eA' of tl:e Amy publications 
av.iilable on t::r: library shelve:- revealed that 80 per cent of the 
publications identified in th.c annotated bibliography could be obtained 
at this location. 


CliAPXER IV 


co:;cLusioNS /c;d rf.ccI'C^lendations 


>?ato.ri?..l presen'-.cs'i in this <:]i-3pt-::r was orv^anizad into t\vO raajou 
s.jcticns — conclii'^^i on3 or.d rcccrr.r.v_-i::^.2t:icrs. T'i:e cone 1^151011-:: listed bt^low 
wi^re specified aicer considering!; the data and finci:i£3 pre:.entcd in this 
rc'port. £ast:d upon the.se ccnclusici"js , the reccr^ner.d-.ttioiM^ appe.3ring in 
the second section of this chapter were proposed. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions vere reached after evaluating the inCcr- 
ration presented in earlier chapters of this report. 

1. Amy publications whose content would be of value in public 
school vocational education programs generally are accessible 
to concerned educators and students. 

2. Because of the rather wide rrange cf reading ease index values 
calculated for the sevr-ral Anr.y publications selected, 29.1 
through 67.5, and because of the relatively/ low index value 
for ir.ost of the publications, thirty-six pubiications with an 
index of 50.5 01* less, the publications would probably be of 
greatest benefit as a text or reference to students enrolled 
in post-secondary vocational education programs. 

3. Publications identified in the annotated bibliography will be 

of value in vocational education programs at the secondary level 
in which individualized instruction is cf najor concern, 
especially with students who have exhibited higher levels cf 
reading ability. 

A. Vocational educators at all levels will prcbabjy find Arniy 
publications x^ith content related to their specific areas of 
interest to be of value as reference materials. 


Recommendations 


After reviewing the conclusions, it was believed that the following 
recoinmendations should receive consideration. 
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1. A systc^i/;:':*: ic proce.'^..s tor co:it:.:.iu;uii ly rL'rin?.::^;, ey.pjnding, ar.d 
up'iatin;^ the contt.-nts of the ai^.notacod bib.i ic^raphy in CiMpter 
III crhouid be d^r/e loped and .i.:u'.tiatod. 

2. Ar iMn^er.cnts j^hould be 's,Ado. to place th-:* r.^rrat.ivc portion of 
t!iu rc»fined, o:-:;i.ir;dcd , uriatod aiinc-tintod bibllo^^v ^,phy in a 
coirpur-Ori zed iniorrMtion votrievai syr^sten '.'h.-ich r:ay bo utilized 
by public school vocaclcnril edv, caters aiid their s ti.idonts . 

3. Public school vocational edncarors should trxcrt efforls at all 
levels to niake appropriatti An-iy ir.aterials r.ore accessible for 
tlieir u^e. 

A. A secondary/ source or transition agency such as that depicted in 
Figure 1, page ?., should be developed to facilitate the utili-- 
zatior. of Amy n^aterials by public school vocational educatioa 
peracrnel. Divisions of the secondary source or transition 
agency should be placed at both the state md national levels 
to aid in establishing a working disserriination system. 

5. Research studies should be conducted to identify the extent to 
v;hlch the Farr-Jenkins-Faterson ?3ir.plif icaLion of the 19^8 Flesch 
reading ease formuja can be ui^ed with confrldence in identifying 
Arcny publications uith a readability level congruant with the 
reading ability ]*?vel of studonts in identifiable grade 
categories enrolled in specific publLc school vocational education 
prograniS. These studies should clso direct cor.sideratiof: as to 
whether the generally profuse and veil-prepared ili,uCitrjtions 
actually ir.akc the publications comprehensible to students of a 
lower parade category than that indicated by the reading ease 
indexes. 
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DEPARTIEN'TAI. PUBLICATION XUMol-RS LTJil'ED IN ANNOTATED BIKT,LOCR.\PRY 


AFM 85-3 64 

AFM 85-23 57 

AFM 85-24 51 

AFM 88-30 60 

Am 91-2 63 

AFM 91-6 62 


Technical Orders 


TO 

00-25-103 

SO 

TO 

4'."ia2-2- 

-1-2 




Deparcinant of The Army 





Field Manuals 



FM 

8-35 

46 

m 

21-10 

53 

FM 

21-6 

45 

FM 

21-11 

2S 




Tftchnical Manuals 



TM 

1-250 

29 

TM 

5-342 

31 

TM 

1-260 

44 

•IM 

5-343 

33 

TM 

5-230 

50 

TM 

5-460 

20 

TM 

5-232 

23 

TM 

5-609 

63 

TM 

5-233 

22 

TM 

5-615 

39 

TM 

5-297 

57 

TM 

5-618 

64 

TM 

5-315 

27 

TM 

5-625 

.':2 

TM 

5-331A 

4S 

TM 

5-630 

40 

TM 

5-332 

37 

IM 

5-631 

58 
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cDart:v\*^at of The Air Force 


Ale Force Mcinuals 


AfM 

146-5 

49 

Mil 

146-6 

52 

AFM 

146 -U 

56 

AFM 

146-12 

59 

AFM 

160-6 

55 

AFM 

160-46 

52 

AFM 

160-50 

61 


TM 5-654 

6Z 

TM 

8-280 

>i 

TM 5-570 

A 1 

4 1 

TM 

S -501 


TM 5-- 700 

■23 

I'M 

f> -2'- '^ 

47 

TM >-725 

43 

TM 

1C~268 

30 

TM. 5-,'A2 

2J 

TM 

.10-300 

52 

TM 5-760 

51 

TM 

10-354 

J5 

TM 5- :;03-ll 

60 

TM 

10-410 

■19 

TM 3- 215 

35 

TM 

10-411 

56 

TM 3-225 

24 

TM 

10--4i2 

59 

TH 3 -227-3 

61 

TM 

10-418 

52 

TM 3-230 

16 

TM 

11-401-1 

'7 

TM 8-231 

55 

TM 

1.1-401-2 

15 

TM 3-234 

25 

TM 

11-684 

3S 

TM S-246 

19 

TM 

55-202 

54 


De p_a rt^. c-.nr. ol' The Navy 
Bureau of Hediclno and Sur.c^ery 
NAVMKD P-5101 61 
I5ureau of Yarf'^ and Docks 
NAVDOCKS P-52 58 
Naval Faci.lities i!;ngineer.ing Coir-.-nand 


NAVFAC MO-110 64 

NAVFAC M0~i25 6i 

NAVFAC MO-220 62 

NAVFAC P-383 pO 


Naval Supply Systems Coummnd 
NAVSU? Publication 7 59 
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Aoci.denl;:5,'''2S 
NucloAt '-^S 

Ac;ricu.ltu r.rl c Juca'; i on-:!'J , 2 7 , ^2 , ? 5, 

52,57,5.5,6-? 
A-'.rlcultural mL^chanics^'-'ZiJ, 21 /..Z ,Z3 , 

AJ.r ccndit:* uniTig*4 / 

Aide, T.iedtcaV^lS ,i5 , 34,03,55 

Airplanes'^' 

Assistant, dental*24 

B:ikin£^-49,56 

Baalu'.ng, blood^o/ 

ol.ood hav.kiog^'Sl 

Broad^49,56 

Ericklaying^2I 

ou i Id ing coa3tniction*20 

Bulk supply systGini5*^33 

Business edncatiou*'^ 5 

Butchering*^ 52 

Car:?., la\-m'^4Q 

Carpentry^*20 

Chains'-^^S 

Child care and guidance*50 

Children--6() 

Cleaning 

Agents*63 

Equipment-^63 
Coatings, pro tective-64 
ConiTiercial food serv5ce''^36,49, 56, 

59 

Co i:jnun i c a t io ns * 3 5 

Coinr.unicationS'-electronics*3^ 

Con^.paction'*<4S 

Concrete>2 / , 39 

Conditioning, air*4I 

Construction, building*20 

Construction 

Equipment*^-'/ i5 

Survey ing'^*2 2 
Ccoling*4/ 

Custodial services*63 


ANIsOTAClD BIELiaCRAPIiY 


Cuttirv;; v.v2:^t'<52 
Data, survay-2 3 
Dental 

As r. is taut* 2 '^ 

Special i.st-^*24 
Detonations, nucle^r'-^SS 
D i a 3 1 1 o c c mo L i V e *^ 5 4 
Diesel-electric locotnoclve'^S^ 
Distribution systens*^33 
Distributive 9.ducation-45 
Ditchinf^ equipii:ent"^4S 
Deaf ting'^SO 
Drawing^** 50 
Drycle3nlng*-^'32 

Plaaf*32 
Ear*25 

SpecialisL*25 
Ear tlimo v ing'^ 4 S 
Education 

Agricultural*20,2 7,22,23,26,27, 
3/, 39,40,42,45,45,47, 50,51,52, 
57,55,64 

3usiness*45 

Distribviti ve5^45 

Health occu::ations'M6, 19, 24, 25, 
26,25,34,35,45,46,53,55,6; 

Horae econoinics'f 15, 26 , 36,45,49,56, 
59,60,63 

Trade and industrial* /5, /6, ?7, /S, 
J9, 20, 27, 22, 23, 24. 25, 26, 27, 25, 
29,50,31,32,33,34,35,36,37,35, 
39,47,42,43,44,45,46,47,45,49, 
50,57,52,53,54,55,56,57,55,59, 
60 ,61 ,62,63,64 
Electricity*5 7 
Electronics* 35 
Eye* 2 5 

Specialist*25 
Equipment , 
Cleaning*63 
Construction*45 
Ditching*45 
Heavy *4 5 


7.5 


Pictorial'^?/^ IS 

Qua try- 3 7 

Well drilling^57 
Fire^^27 

Prevontion^*2 7 
Firef ight:ing*-^2 7 
First ald'^'lS 
Fixed wing flight^?? 
F.ligIit'-^29,44 

Fixc-d wing* 2 9 

Botary w:Ir:g'^4-^ 

Foutwaar'^5(3 
Fcresters*55 
Fo res t ry * 3/, 5 S 

Funda;nenta.ls , pictorial- ? 7, IS 
Gas 

Natural*62 

SysteTns*62 
Natural*62 
Goods, leather*30 
Grading*4S 

Grounds 7naintenance*40 

Guidance, child care and*60 

iIandtools*47 

rIealth^26,2S,35,53 

Health occupations education* 16 , J9, 

24,25,25,25,34,35,45,46,53,55,61 
Hea\^ equipment'^4S 

Operation^4^' 
Helicopters*44 

Home econotnics education'^IS, 26, 36,45, 

49,56,59,60,63 
Horticulture , ornaTnental*4(3 
Imniunoheiaatolo 2y*6 J 
Instruction*45,50 
Interior wiring*5I 
Laboratory procedures*6 J 
Land Tnanagen;erit*40, 5S 
Laundry* 15 

Plant* J 5 
LaTvTi care*4(} 
La\^s*40 

Leather goods* 50 

Licensed practical nurse*J6, 25, 53,55 
Lif esaving*2S 


LocoTVOtive 
Die:^el^>54 

D i e s e 1 - e 1 e c i: L i c ^- 5 4 
Loagin£*SI 

Maintenance , ground-'-'^ 40 

Land'-^ 40, 5 S 

V:oodland-5S 
>U3oniry^'<2 J, 39 
Matheir.atic3^'3^ 
Measuring tools*47 
Meat 

Cutting>^52 

Processing*52 
Meatcutter-52 
Mechanical vvintllatioa"''' 4 / 
Mechanics , a?,r Leal turar-<2i9, 2 J ,22 , 

23,59,42,43,47, 50, 5/, 
Medical 

Aide*/6, 25, 34,53,55 

Service perKonneI*35 

Specialist*25,,35,53 
Metal, $^heet-^42" 
Natural gas*6? 

Systanis*62 
Nose*25 

Specialist*25 
Nuclear 

Accident's- 35 

DetcnaLioii;^'^'35 
Nurse, licensed practical-^' /6 , 25, 

53,55 
Nursing* /6, 53, 55 
Nutrition* 36 
Operation, 

Heavy eouipni»r«:.t*rS 

Pit*37 

Quarry* 3 7 

Sawmill* 3 J 
Operations j rcscue^*27 
Ornamental horticulture*4c) 
Paxnt*64 
Pastry*56 

Personnel J medical service* 35 
Petroleum* 33 

Photographic equipment* J 7 . J S 
Photography,*/'/, IS 
Still* ?£• 
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F Lcforial 

h*<iuip::xnit-/7^ IS 
.b\ir.d:ir.UintaLi; - J 7, IS 

Pit: 

Pi tL- -'37 
Plant, 

DrycLeaning*^S2 

Laundry'^ 1 5 
Play 

Playground'^^r^ 

Playlot*6C 

PrevenCion, .nra-'27 

F coceJures , laborat.ory*^6 1 

Proc'?ssing, maHf^iiil 

? r o t e i *. t i V e c c a t: i x i g s ^' 6 

Ouarries*37 

Quarry 

Equlpn^.ent*i7 

Operation-^ 37 
Recipes- 59 
Refrigeration'*'? / 
Repair, f?hoe*30 
Re'icue operatiojis"? 7 

Roentgenology*'^ i'^ 
Rope^^^?3 

Woric'^43 
Rotary v/ing fli4^ht*^''^ 
Sanitation'^53 
Savn^ill operat:ioa'^3 J 
Service, coii^-ncrciai iood''^36 ,49 ,56 ,^9 
Services , cusl:cdi.al''^63 
Sheet inetal*42 
Shoe repair* 30 

Sickness*Z£' 
Social V7ork*/9 

Specialist* /9 
Specialist, < 

Ear*25 

Eye* 2 5 

Dentai*Z4 

Me(Iical*25,35,53 


Social work* J 9 
Throat- 2 5 

Still phoi:o,^;;r:ip]»y-'^- 
Supply, w,'^i:..'r^'26,57 
SurVsjy (h'U-a-23 
Suvveyin:v'^'22 ,23 

In3t:rr;;ueat:s*2 3 
Sy.stP.?.)S 

Sulk 3upo.Ly*33 

i)istrihut:ion*33 

Gas*62 

Natural gas*62 
Pictorip.l^?7,lS 
Pipelinc*33 
Teaching*^/ 5 

Techniques, p:I'::tociai* / 7, IS 
Throat*25 

Speclalist^^-25 
Tools, 

Ha7:ii*47 

Measurinf:/*47 
Trade and i*jdue;triai education* i 5, 

/6,r7,7i',?9,:^5,2?,2f,2S,24/75,26, 

Z7,2i, 29, 30, 31, ^2, ^3, 34, 31^,^6, 37, 

3S ,39 ,4 1 , r: ,43,44 ,45 J6 ,47 ,4S ,49 , 

SO, 51, 52, 55, 54, 55, 56,57, 58,59,60, 

61,62,63,64 
T r a n s p o r t a t i-i. J 1 1 * 2 S , -/ 6 
Ventilation, rischanical-^^ J 
Uater*26,57 

Supply*2(5,57 
Well drilling equiptnent*^>7 
Wellr,-*^57 
Wiring, -^'-S? 
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PREFACE 


Agricultural Mechanics is an important facet in the Agricultural 
industry and business world of today. Students and employers know the 
value of well trained and skilled agricultural mechanics, technicians, and 
engineers. Teaching agriculture students these skills and abilities is a 
function of Vocational Agriculture Instructors. 

Good vocational agriculture mechanics instruction requires construction 
of functional projects. Many practical shop projects are constructed within 
the vocational agriculture shops in W.ashington. These projects often 
incorporate improvements on published plans or original design. This pro- 
ject attempts to consolidate the best ideas from each cooperating teacher. 

Many times ideas and/or plans for learning and putting to use these 
useable skills are unavailable or fail to be put on paper. The materials 
within are not blueprints, but rather ideas with a ^ew measurements. 

Recognizing differences in need between secondary and adult education, 
the ir.aterial is arranged into two major divisions (Secondary and Adult) with 
two sub-headings in each (Skills ami Large Projects). It is further realized 
that these are not absolute divisions allowing interchangeable usage. 

It is hoped this will be a continuing project to assist agricultural 
teachers with ideas and construction plans for use in their high school and 
adult education agricultural programs. 
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BOOK ENDS 


LIST OF MATERIALS 


1 - 3" X 5 1/2" Pipe (Cut in Half) 
4 - 1" X 1 1/2" Pipe (Limbs) 

2 - 1/8" X 4" X 4" Plate 

2 - 1/8" X 3" X 4" Plate Cut in Circle 
2 - 1/8" X 3" X 5 1/2" Plate 
4 - l/e" X 1" X 1" Plate 
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3/8 Threaded 



3/8 


I 1/2 


3/8" X 5" 
N.C. Threaded 


\ 



1/4 


LIST OF MATERIALS 


1 - X 1 1/2" X 5 1/2" Mild <i^teel 

1 - 1/A" X 1" X 1" Mild Steel 
1 - 3/8" X 5 1/2" Round 


BATTERY CONNECTOR REMOVER 



Metol Bond, 6" high, for Numbering 


Tire not left on 
Hooks for Coots 


Front oxet of old cor or 
V4" iron pipe 



Welded wheel octs os base 
Tire left on 


SHOP COAT HANGER 



LIST OF MATERIALS 


3/8" X 19 3/8" Tool Steel or 
Mild Steel Case Hardened 
3/4" X 5" Black Pipe 


HAY HOOK 



^HAMMER, HANDLE, AND ASSEMBLY 
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J."X l-k" BOLTS 



fx.Z'KZ" nAT£ 


1 
1 
3 
4 
1 


List of Materials 

3/16" X 12" X 12" Plate 

3" X 6" Pipe 

3/8" X 1 1/2" Bolts 

1/4" X 2" X 2" Plate 

3/8" X 1 1/4" Bolt (Sharpened) 


TREE HOLDER 
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CART 


CART 


LIST OP MATERIALS 


8" Wheels 

1/2" X 16" Round for Axle 

3/16" X 1" X 22 1/2" Flat Bar 

1/2" X 49" Pipe / 

24 ga. 6 1/2" X 21 1/2" Front 

24 ga. 21 1/2" X 18" Front - Bottom 

24 ga. 30 3/4" x 18" x 6 1/2" x 27 1/2" 

24 ga. 21 1/2" X 27 1/2" Bottom Back 
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SALT OR MINERAL FEEDER 


SALT OR MINERAL FEEDER 
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LIST OF MATERIALS 


1 - 30 or 55 Gallon dnun 
3 - 1 1/2 X 36" Pipe 
1 - 3" X 6" Pipe 
1 - Wheel 

1 - Spindle 

2 - 1/2" X 18" Pipe 

1 - 3/8 X 20" Round stock fin 
1 - Sheet metal for fin 


Caution; 


When cutting barrels with torch - fill barrel with water before 
starting to cut. 
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HYDRAULIC FORK LIFT 


LIST OF MATERIALS 


30' - A" Channel 
23" - 6" Channel 
12' - 1 1/4" X 3" Flat Bar 

9" - 1/4" X 5" Flat Bar 

7" - 1/4" X 6" Flat Bar 

4' - 1/4" X 4" Flat Bar 
65" - 3/16" X 4" Flat Bar 
61" - 1/2" X 6" Flat Bar 
94" - 3/8" X 6" Flat Bar 
13" - 3/8" X 5" Flat Bar 
33" - 3/8" X 4" Flat Bar 
3' - 3/8" X 3" Flat Bar 
14" - 4" I Beam 
28" - 3 1/4" Round Stock 
2 - 3/4" - 5/16" Reducers 
6 - 1/2" - 5/16" Reducers 

1 - 1/2" X 1" Nipple 

2 - 3/4" - 1/2" Reducers 
2 - 1/2" - 38" Reducers 

1 - 1/2" X 3" Nipple 

2 - 1/2" L's 

2 - 1/2" Street L's 

4 - 3/4" Street L's 
2 - 1/2" Couplings 
48" - 1/2" Pipe 

5 - 1/4" M X 1/4" F Hydraulic Unions 
1 - 3/8" M X 1/4" f Hydraulic Unions 
1 - 1/4" X 30" Hydraulic Hose 

1 - 1/4" X 36" Hydraulic Hose 

2 - 3/8" X 60" Hydraulic Hose 

2 - 1/4" X 24" Hydraulic Hose 

1 - Hydralulc Cylinder, Double Acting - 30" Stroke 
1 - Hydraulic Cylinder, Double Acting - 8" Stroke 
4 - Steel Ball Bearing Rollers 

1 - Two Cylinder, Double Acting Valve 

3 - 3/8" X 3 1/2" Hex Bolts 
3 - 3/8" Hex Nuts 

2 - #60 Chain Master Links 
31" - UO Chain 

2 - 3/4" X 1 1/2" Hex Bolts 
2 - 1" X 2" Hex Bolts 

140" - Special Factory Steel (Slide Channel 
Approximate Total Cost $365.00 



AUTOMATIC LATCHING 


DEVICE 


AUTOMATIC LATCHING DEVICE FOR STOCK TRAILER DOOR 
eliminates any need for unscrewing rods, losing 
nuts, bolts, etc. when loading livestock. 

Notes on operation-- 

1. When lever *'A" is lifted, rod approximately 3/4*' D rotates freeing notch 
on latch '^B"; upon release of lever, latches "B** return to original posi- 
tion by aid of extension springs, *'C**; also lever returns to closed position 
by aid of torsion spring *'D. 

2. As stop "E" is welded to angle iron upright to prevent latch "B*' from 
dropping down too far and interfering with opening of door. 

3. Pipe of suitable diameter is used to make bearing points on 2" channel up- 
rights for latch arrangement; also pipe is used for hinges at bottom with 
rod forming pin or hinge. 

4. As a means of security during transport, a chain and binder arrangement 
as shown is recommended. If more security is desired, a T-shaped piece 
of metal (made from 1/4" x 2" flat) may be bolted to door and located so 

it will pass through lever ''A, " then a hook and short piece of chain can be . 
used to hold more securely the latching mechanism. 
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THREE POINT HOIST 


LIST OF MATERIALS 


1 - 2" X 98" Double Strength Pipe 

1 - 2" X 27" Double Strength Pipe 

2 - 1" X 40 1/2" Pipe for Braces 

1 - 7/8" X 20 1/4" Round Rod for Hitch 

2 - 3/8" X 2" X 2" Flat Metal for Closing in Hitch 
2 - 1/4" X 4" X 6" Flat Metal for Top Hitch 

1 - 3/8" X 3" X 5" Plate for Top Truss 

2 - 3/4" >: 7" Round Rod for Bottom Hoolcs 

Alternate Hitch 
2 - 1/2" X 2" X 5" Flat Metal 
2 - 7/8" Implement Hitch Pins 
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SMALL ENGINE PARTS BOX 


When disassembling a small gasoline engine, a student will usually 
place the parts in a neat pile on the work bench. During the course of 
the work on the engine parts are sometimes lost. At best, confusion 
results from the lack of organization of the disassembled parts. 

The small engine parts box described here is so designed that each 
major component of the engine may be assigned a compartment. Each 
component may be completely disassembled and all parts kept in the 
assigned compartment. This arrangement allows more rapid reassembly 
and a degree of assurance that parts will not be lost. The small engine 
parts box also has the advantage of helping the student learn the parts 
of the small engine. 

LIST OF MATERIALS 

1 - 3/4" X 19 1/2" X 25 1/2" Plywood - Bottom 

3 - 1" X 4" X 18" - Ends - Partition 

1 - 1" X 4" X 19 1/2" Top 

2 - 1" X 4" X 10 1/2" Partition 

10 - 1" X 3" X Various Lengths - Partitions 
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PORTABLE CLASSROOM 
AND 
SHOP PODIUM 



MATERIALS NEEDED 

Angle iron frame - 70" - 3/4"x 3/4"x 1/8" 
Sheetmetal ■ 200 sq. in - 16 guage 
Bolt - I - 3/8"x2" 

Angle iron Zpieces - 14"- r'xl'x l/S" 

Pipe r' O.D. - 36" 

Rod 3/4" X 54" 

Plostic Glides - 3/4" - (3) 
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You may find it very handy to have available a portable podium 
that you may use at various places in the classroom or the shop on 
which you may place notes or other reference material while giving a demon- 
stration away from your regular teaching station. 

This podium top is adjustable so that it can serve as a small 
stand or tilt and serve as a reference stand. 




CLASSROOM AND SHOP PODIUM 
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Hydraulic Press for Shop 
by 

Harvey R. Wallace 
Graduate Student 


The following plan and explanation of a shopHoiade hydraulic press 
be used in many ways - some of which are as follows: 

1« It can be used to bend steel where the temper cannot be 
replaced in the steel. Examples are tractor draw-bar arms 
and other such items made from spring steel, 

2« It can be used to break welds for inspection of penetration 
and slag pockets. 

3« It can be used to press bearings, piston sleeves, and value 
guides in machinery and engines. 

4. It can be used to make prefabricated parts. Truck rack 
stirrups are an example. 

5« Other jobs of pressing and straightening could be mentioned 
but individual instructors will have many other uses. 


University of Idaho 
Department of Agricultural Education 
1966 


PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


The principle of operation o£ the hydraulic press Is that for every 
action there Is an equal and opposite reaction. The press presented here 
employs this principle of operation. 

By exerting the force on the stationary plates, letter "t", above the 
hydraulic cylinder of the jack, the jack body and ram assembly move downward 
to produce the pressure. After the desired pressure has been applied , the 
jack release valve Is opened to take the pressure from the ram assembly. The 
compression springs exert a force on the steel strip just below the nuts of 
the part "j" which are connected to the ram assembly. This pressure is 
necessary in order to keep the jack in place constantly. The ram assembly 
is designated by the letters "r" and "s*' on Page 3. 

The table "e" can be adjusted to fit the various sizes of objects to 
be pressed. The cables and drums lift or lower the table into position 
until the steel locking and supporting pins are in place. 

Blocks and other stock can be made and squared on each end to be used 
between the ram and the work resting on the table; this will eliminate to a 
certain extent, moving the table to fit every job. 

Various types and thicknesses of blocks can be made to use between the 
ram head object to the pressed to form particular curves or bends. 

LIST OF MATERIALS 

(a) 1 piece - 2" angle iron with 3/16" web, 50" long: Bottom brace 

(b) 2 pieces - 3" angle iron with 1/4" web, 24" long: Bottom Brace, Beveled End 

(c) 4 pieces - 3" angle iron, 1/4" web, 73" long: Press legs 

(d) 2 pieces - 5/8" steel rod, 43" long: Bent to fit the ends of the table 
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A pieces - 5/8*' steel bolts, 12*' long: Used to hold the table together 

2 pieces - 8: channel iron, 1/2** web or heavy weight, 52" long: 
For table 

2 pieces - 1/4" x 7 1/2*' steel plate, 20" long: For gusset plate in 
table 

2 pieces - 1/A" cable, 70" long (each): Used to fasten table to drums 

2 pieces - 5" channel iron, heavy weight or .325" web, 50" long: Frame top 

2 pieces - 1" steel rod threaded at one end, 36" long: Fasten springs 
to ram 

1 piece - 3/16" x 3" steel strap, 18" long: Tie rods (j) together 

2 pieces - spring with 2 1/2" inside diameter, 18" long: To return ram 
assembly 

A pieces - 1/A" x A" steel plate, 22" long: Diagonal brace. 

A pieces - 1/A" x 2 1/2" steel, 17" long: See detail #2, diagonal brace 

2 pieces - 2" pipe, IS" long: Guides for pipe (p) for ram assembly 

2 pieces - 1 1/2" pipe, 15" long: Bushing for the bolts (j), inside 
part (o) 

1 piece - 5/8" steel, 18" x 10": See detail j^l, part of ram assembly 
1 piece - 5/8" steel, 10" diameter: See detail //I 

1 piece - 2" round stock, 2" long: Ram Block 

2 pieces - 5/8" x 10" x 10" and 5/8" x 10" x 8": Steel plate to 
receive jack 

1 piece - 1" steel rod, 61" long: Shaft for the cable drums 

1 piece - 1" steel rod, 6" long: Shaft for stop dog (y) 

2 pieces - 1/A" x 3 3/A" steel, 10" long; Braces for top of frame 
A pieces - 1/A" cable clamps: To fasten cable to table arms 

1 piece - use scrap material to make stop dog, 7" long 

2 pieces - 3/8" x 5" steel, 50" long?. Weld to inside the 5" channel 
at top of frame 
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List of Materials Continued 


(aa) 2 pieces - 1/4" x 9" steel plate, 16" long: Braces for top of press 

(bb) 4 pieces - 3/4" pipe, 10 1/8" long: Spacers for bolts (e) on table 

(cc) 4 pieces - 1" steel pins #41-40 steel, 15" long: To lock table in 
place and for support on the table 

(dd) 3 pieces - 1 1/8" pipe, 6" long: Bearings for the caLle drum 
shaft (u) 
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NOTES BY AREAS 


Area I (Power Assembly) 

1. The given sizes for the pipe in the drawing may not be essential to 
use for your particular mode. The smaller pipe serves as a bushing 
for the steel rod that extends the full 3 feet to the ram platform 
(q & r)« The 1" steel rod (j) is welded at the plate on the ram 
platform. Allow the pipe to extend about 4" to 5*' above the steel 
plate between the 5" channels to guide the bottom of the springs. 

2. The 5" channel at the top of the press should be reinforced with a 
3/8" X 5" steel plate for support. Between these channels, some type 
of steel plate should be used. These will be rtecessary for support 
and to provide a base for the compression springs used to return the 
jack to its original position. 

3. You may prefer to use pull springs fastened below the top of the frame 
to return the jack, but keep in mind the possibility of using heat to 
assist in some work and the probability of losing the temper of the 
springs if they are fastened near the ram (q). The compression 
springs may have to be ordered specifically for the press due to the 
distance traveled by the jack. 

Area II (Drum - Wench Assembly 

1. The 1" shaft for the cable drums (u) should be fitted to three 
sections of 1 1/8" pipe (dd) before the drums are welded in place. 
These pipes can then be welded at the top of the press for bearings. 
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Area II (Drum - Wench Assembly) Continued 

2. Any number of devices may be adapted at the right hand end of the 
shaft for raising the table. Some devices that have been suggested are 
an old steering wheel, or an old hand crank. 

3. The serrated wheel on which the stop dog fits can be cut from stock 

if the proper size is not available. The stop dog (y) may be made from 
scrap material. 

Area III (Press Table Assembly) 

1. Use bolts made of quality steel for the lock pins such as bolts made 
from 41--40 steel. Some examples are bolts made by the Caterpillar 

r 

Company or any bolts with six-point identification on the bolt head. 
All these bolts are made from steels that have a minimum of 150,000 
psi tensile strength. 

2. It is imperative that all the holes for adjusting the table be drilled 
to either 1 1/8" or 1 1/4" diameter to allow ample room for the pins 
that lock and support the table. 

3. In the 8" channel, the holes that receive the pins that lock the table 
in jplace should be drilled 4 1/2" from the TOP of the 8" channel iron 
making up the table. If the hole was drilled in the center of the 8" 
channel, the 4" distance to the bottom of the channel iron would place 
the bottom edge of the channel iron in the CENTER of the next hole lower 
and the 1" pin would not fit in the lower hole because the table would 
be 1/2" too low. Therefore, the distance from the center of the hole 
drilled in the channel iron to the bottom of the table, or channel iron, 
should be 3 1/2" instead of 4^1. 
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Area III (Press Table Assembly) Continued 


4. The press drawn should withstand the pressures of a 40 ton jack. A 
smaller jack will work within the frame equally as well. 

5. The 3/4'' pipes (dd) prevent the two sides of the table (f ) from 
coming together too close and restricting the free movement of the 
table when being placed into position. The bolts (e) hold the table 
channel irons (f) together to prevent spreading. 

Detail #2 

1. This detail shows the position of the horizontal braces (n). These 
braces fit into the corners of the angle iron legs (c) > and are 
welded to the pipe (o) for support of that pipe. The pipes (o) are 
welded through the top of the support plates (t) at the top of the 
press and extend about 4" above to allow the springs (1) to fit over 
them for a base. 

2. The 3/4*' pipe spacers (bb) used to keep the table (f) from binding 
during movement of the table. The bolts (e) used inside the spacers. 
These actually fasten the table together. 

3. The gusset plates (g) are shown with the fitting arrangement within 
the channel iron used for the table (f). 

4. The lock and supporting pins (cc) used to lock the table (f) in place. 
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gusseted with plate . 


Portable Extension- Cord 
Stand . 



reflector tape . 
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1/2 Rod 
3" Dta. 


24 Chain with snap on end 


1/2 Rod 




Rubber 
Hose 


Dta. to match Garbage Can 


LIST OF MATERIALS 


1 - 3'' X 5* Pipe 

2 - 2A" Chains With Snap 

2 - 12" X 6" Round (Hooks) 

1 - 1/2" X 6" Round (Eye for Chain) 

2 - 1/2" X 36" Round (Curvature of 

Garbage Can) 
4 - 1/2" X 3" Garden Hcse 



DOG-PROOF GARBAGE CAN 
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ROLL- UP TRUCK TAILGATE 



The objective in designing this project was to construct a tail gate 
that could be opened while the truck is backed against a barn door or loading 
chute, It has the merit of easy handling, 



Key Points in Constructing Tail Gate 

1. Cut flat steel 1/8" x if' x 8". Drill |" hole 1^" from end. 

2. Cut 16 pieces j" pipe - - 11" long, Cut 16 pieces pipe - - 6" long. 

3. Cut rod ^" X 36" (8 pieces). 

4. Cut 16 pieces round steel j" x 1 5/8". Drill hole in center and 
countersink 

5. Cut 2 pieces channel iron 8" longer and two times the total height 
of the gate, 

6. The roller wheels (#4): Forge the j" rod to fit the hole and so they 
may swivel. Place horizontal and vertical spacers onto rod in proper 
order and forge other end of rod onto wheel, 

7. In bending the 90° turn in the channel iron (#5): Ti..s can be done by 
bending flat iron and welding flat iron to the back and trimming. This 
is then spliced to the channel. 


NOTICED 


This type of construction makes this unit very heavy. With 
Q minor adjustments, top and sides could be made detachable to 

ERiC facilitate installing and removing from truck. 
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A FOLDING SHEEP TRIMMING STAND 

In the farm shop you may build a folding sheep trimming stand. 
This will aid one greatly in preparing sheep to exhibit at various 
shows. 

Follow the directions given in the diagrams and comments and 
you will have a sheep trimming stand that can be folded into a 2 
foot by 2 foot square and taken along with you to the show. 



SHEEP TRIMMING STAND 




STOCK WATERING SYSTEM 


LIST OF MATERIALS 


1 - Thermostate (Submersible) 

1 - Strip Heater 500W 

1 - Water Valve 

1 - Hose-Pipe Adapter 

1 - Rod, Chain, Float 

1 - Shut Off Valve 

1-55 Gal. Drum 

1-30 Gal. Drum 

Hose Fittings 


CAUTION: 

Before cutting barrel with torch, fill completely with water. 
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JACK SCREW 


LIST OF MATERIALS 


1-1 1/8" X 3/8" Round 

1-1 1/8" X 3/4" Round 

1 - 1/2" X 3 7/8" Round (Threaded) 

6 - 3/16" Ball Bearings 

1-1 3/4" X 3 5/8" Round 


EXCELLENT FOR: 

Drill Press Jack 
Welding Jack 
t'.lignlng Holes 
Hack Saw Stand 



Have students bring from their home or the local dump one 5 gal, round 
chlorate can or oil drum Bind bailing wire. 


!• Use torch or tin snips to cut openings in the barrel along the seam 
but leave ends intact. 

2. Make trays for 5 gal. barrel center section. Use approximately 3" 
diameter for forming body of tray, Use #4 circle roll in preparing 
edge. Use ^9 wire for sides of tray and bailing wire for divisions. 
Make handle from thin wall conduit welded into ends of drum. 

3. Make sides from base approximately 3" high or heighth that best 
suits the si^e of the stock inateriaL Roll in wire edge around #9 
wire to section where curved cut for barrel begins. Place 5 gal. 
barrel in curved cut of base and weld. 

4. Paint with machinery p.iint. The student can use this piece of equip- 
ment when overhauling jobs are done in the shop to keep parts from 
being lost until job is completed. 
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All oxy-.ttt'lyh'iu- l utliiiu; tablo with a hopper underneath and extending 
beyond the edges of a table has ihi' adv.iiitages of preventing the burning of 
shop clothing, the poi king of i om n-te floors, the burning of shoe soles, and 
the general danger of shop fires. With wheels, it can be portable. 



LIST OF MATERIALS 


4 - 1" X 34" Pipe 

1 - 18" X 24" Gage Sheet Metal 

2 - 1/8" X 1" X 1" X 18" Angle 
2 - 1/8" X 1" X 1" X 24" Angle 
1 - 18" X 24" Heavy Wire Screen 

1 - 30" X 36" 20 Gage Sheet - Tray 


OXY-ACETYLENE CUTTING TABLE 
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SCRAMBLED PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION 
IN 
BAKING 


To the Teacher 


Programed instruction takes advantage of the basic human drive for 
success. The programer guides the student toward making the correct re- 
sponse. He then shows or tells the student that he has given the desired 
response - that he has been successful. Each time the student makes the 
correct response, he is further reinforced by being told that he is cor- 
rect; he is motivated to be a success. This increases the probability 
that he will make the correct response to an actual stimulus in future 
situations. ^ 

The aims of a textbook and the aims of a program such as this are 
very similar: to provide the student with the basic information to solve 
problems. In a program, however, the student is guided along a path through 
the materials he needs to learn. No such guidance is given with a text- 
book; for this reason, the effectiveness of learning from textbook material 
varies from student to student. The difference between using textbooks 
and using programs to get across the core materials is that in many sub- 
jects and for many learners the program is more effective in achieving 
the goal. 

The textbook used as the basis for this program is Baking - Related 
Science and Trade Information by Cy Sommer, published by the Vocational- 
Technical Curriculum Laboratory of Rutgers - The State University. 

It is not suggested that this programed course take the place of 
classroom teaching completely. Rather, it will probably have its great- 
est value as a supplement to teaching. The teacher may wish to divide the 
material as best suits his students, teach a portion, and then have the 
students follow up with the appropriate pages of the appropriate booklet. 
Review questions are included at the end of each booklet, made up of some 
of the questions that the student has already answered, to reinforce his 
learning. Answers to these questions may be checked by the student him- 
self from the answer book. 

A program of this type is a kind of tutor. This program is de- 
signed to provide for: 

1. Direct interchange between student and programer, 
which will induce sustained activity (response and 
feedback) . 

2. A clear understanding of each step before the 
student moves on to the next step. 
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3. Contro I of the sequence , so that the student 
is exposed to new material only when he has 
been thoroughly prepared and success is very 
1 ike ly- 

4. A sufficient indication of the correct answer 
to maintain a low error rate. 

5. A method of immediate reinforcement that will 
maintain and strengthen the desired behavior 
pattern (correct response). 

It is recommended that the books 1 through 9 be studied in their 
numbered order. Book 10 (Vocabulary) and Book 11 (Safety) may be taken at 
any point that the instructor feels is appropriate. Book titles are: 


Book 

1 


Flour 

Book 

2 


Yeast and Fermentation 

Book 

3 


Chemical Leavening 

Book 

4 


Salt 

Book 

5 


Water 

Book 

6 


Sugar and Formula Balance 

Book 

7 


Eggs 

Book 

8 


Shortening and Other Baking Fats 

Book 

9 


Milk and Milk Products 

Book 

10 


Bakeshop Vocabulary 

Book 

11 


Safet;, in the Shop 

Answer 

Book 



The booklets have been punched for a standard 3-ring binder, so 
that each completed booklet can be put into the binder for permanent 
reference. The Answer Book will remain in the student's binder. 

Construction of This Program 

1. The subject matter is broken up into small steps. Tliese steps usually 
vary in size from several sentences to a few small paragraphs. 

2. Each step will require some type of response from the student. The 
student must answer a question or fill in a blank. Active partici- 
pation on the part of the student is required. Generally, it is 
desired that the activity also demonstrate a clear understanding of 
the material. 

3. The students are provided immediate feedback reinforcement. They are 
told the correctness of their answers; this has the advantage of 
immediately reinforcing the activity and inmiediately correcting any 
misunderstanding. 
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There are 11 programed booklets* Each booklet is based upon the 
original text (Baking Science and Related Trade Information). 


Students will be able to work at their own rate of learning 
(self-pacing) . 

Students should no longer have fears of having to take tests; 
they can concentrate and enjoy being involved in the learning 
process. 


iii 


Book 1 - Flour 
Contents 

^age 

Introduction /.I 

Safety 2 

Sanitation ; 3 

Flour - The Wheat Kernel 7, 9 

The Milling Process 11 

Color of Flour 8 

Strength of Flour 10 

Absorption 13 

Extraction and Separation 21 

The Composition of Wheat Flour » 14 

Identitication of Flour 16 
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To the Student 
INTRODUCING THIS SCRAMBLED BOOK 


You may know about tecU'hini; machines. Well, this book is programed 
like a teaching machine; it is "scrambled." A scrambled book first pre- 
stints some information - usually less than one page. You must then write 
in a few words to show whether you understand the information presented. 
The book will direct you to the next page you are to read. The page you 
are directed to will tell you if you answered correctly, or will correct 
any misunderstanding of the subject matter you may have. The pages are 
numbered in correct order, but tlie material jumps from page to page, just 
like the ^directions in a game played on a game board. All you have to do 
is simply turr. t'l- : .\ ;. * ;:v 

Mow a little bit of advice. You are taking this course to learn as 
much about baking as you can. You can learn a lot from it or very little. 
If you want to learn only a little, then you will just copy the answers 
from the information presented. If you want to learn a lot, you will 
study the information presented first, and then tpj to fill t'Z^ anshh::rij 
.'i:.h:^.it refMn^iKj to trie irij'oi'ri'i:. '.'-^n, going back to it only when you are 
stumped for an answer. This is the way to really learn about baking. 

You are probably all set to go. But - hold onl There are two sub- 
jects we must talk about first - Safety and Sanitation. There will be 
a whole booklet on the subject of Safety, but we want to talk briefly 
about it NOW, before we do anything else. So ::y>v; to [-ajc 
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A Word About SAFETY 


Every employer looks for good safety habits in his workers. This 
is particularly so in the baking industry. In the world of work one 
must be .^ufctj-coKcij'iouc at all times. Machines are made to be produc- 
tive, but they can also be des'^ructive when not used by safc-r^rindcd and 

i^^' :.r-zi>u:d workers. Safety is everyone's business. We must think 
not only of ourselves but of everyone we work with. 


a) Proper lighting 

b) Proper ventilation 

c) Clean floors 

d) Proper spacing of equipment 

e) Signs reminding workers of tl^eir safety-responsibilities 

f) The use of proper work cluthes and shoes 

g) First-aid equipment wilhin easy reach 

h) Periodic inspection of machines and equipment 

i) Safety council (constantly upgrading and improving exist- 
ing conditions) 


Above all - Safety is an attitude of mind. Only if you understand 
the importance of safety and practice it every minute of your working 
day will you be assured of a full, productive life. 


One other important thing to keep in mind as you work * * ^'hirn 


SAFETY 


IS 
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Page 3 
(From page 2) 


A Word About SANITATION 


When thinking in terras of any food preparation, sanitation must be 
all- important. Customers eat the goods we prepare. They must not eat 
germs, dirt, or insects. Sanitation is not only the responsibility of 
management; it is up to the entire staff to see to it that good sani- 
tation practices are carried out. 

When using the term "sanitation,*' we are speaking of the practice 
of keeping clean, generally healthful surroundings. ^'Personal hygiene," 
on the other hand, refers to the practice of cleanliness by an indi- 
vidual, such as his grooming and personal habits. As bakers we must 
follow the rules for both sanitation in the bakeshop and good personal 
hygiene. 


I. SANITATION 


a) Do not smoke where foods are 
prepared . 

b) Keep workbench clean at all 
times . 

c) Keep floor clean and free of 
any wet or grease spots. 

d) Wash hands frequently. 



e) Wash tools and equipment 

immediately after each usage. 


II. PERSONAL HYGIENE 


a) Frequent bathing 

b) Hair neatly trimmed and 
covered 

c) Nails trimmed and clean 

d) Cuts on hands and arms 
properly covered 

e) Shoes in good repair 
and clean 

f) Clean uniform 

g) Light makeup for females 

h) Clean shave for males 



Now it is time to begin the program. 

Please turn to page | ?.| Remember - ijou cannot foLLow) the pa.je 
in their **proper** order. 
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THE WHEAT KERHEL 

83% ENDOSPERM 

...source of white flour 

HVz% BRAN 

...roughage in whole wheat 
flour or animal feed 


ZVz'^o 6ERM 

..removed to improve baking 
and storage qualities 
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Page 4 
(From page 9) 


Every baker should have a good understanding of vitamins, minerals, 
and the source of most energy- type foods. The baker is one of the main 
suppliers of energy foods to whole communities. 

If your ansvers on page 9 were as follows: 


1. The endosperm section of the wheat kernel contains about 
83 percent of the entire kernel and is the source of white 
flour. 

2. Most of the protein, fat, and B vitamins are in the germ 
section. 

3. The germ section would start to grow into a new plant if 
the kernel were planted. 

4. The outer coverings of the kernel form the bran of the 
kernel. 

5. About 08 percent of all flour consumed is white; less than 
2 percent is whole wheat 

6. There is a use for every part of a kernel of wheat 

7. A kind of protein found in the endosperm is called gluten 

You are doing a fine job. 


Please ^return to page 9 
and check your answers. 
Make changes where needed. 


When jou haoe completed your work on page 9y turn to page 21. 



\ 



Ceres : Goddess of Grain 

The word Cereal is derived from the picturesque 
Roman ceremonies known as "the cerealia'' celebrated 
on honor of Ceres, Goddess of Grain. 


f9 


(From payc ?) 

As we have learned in our earliest years, bread is the staff of 
life. Throughout the world, millions of tons of bread are consumed 
each year. There is hardly a meal we sit down to where we don^t find 
some baked product made of wheat. 

If -ijup ayisuci'S on page 7 uere as follows: 

1. As bakers we should want to know as much as possible about 

flouv . 

2. The nature of wheat is a basic factor in producing flour. 

3. The milling process gives us the various types of flour. 

Yoit are lejirinincj to unders tand about flour. 


Please return to page 7 to 

check your answers. 
Make changes where needed. 


Wfieyi luLi hav^:: aornfjleted your work on page 7^ turn to page 



Page 6 
(From page 11) 


If your answers in the blank spaces on page 11 were as follows: 


1. In the milling process, the kernel of wheat is made into flour 

2. The grains of wheat are cruahed between stones. 

3. The flour lies hidden in the grain, underneath the bran 

4. Ungraded flour is called straight flour. 

5. This is separated into clear and patent flours. 


You have done very well- 


If you made errors, 
please return to page 11, and 
write in the correct words. 


When uou have correctly completed your work on page llj please turn to 
page 8. 
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Page 7 
(From page 3) 


Flour - the wheat kernel 

Flour is the most important ingredient in baking. It makes sense 
that you should want to know as much as possible about flour. When you 
have completed this unit, you will know something about (1) the nat ire 
of wheat, (2) the milling of flour, and (3) the different characteristics 
of the various types of flour. 

It is not necessary to know all the technical terms to be a good 
baker. But in order to understand the processes of growth and the 
process called rnillingy you will find that some knowledge in these two 
areas vrill be very helpful to you* 

Please fill in the blarik spaces in the sentences below. 
Read carefully: 

1. As bakers we should want to know as much as possible about 


2. The of wheat is a basic factor in producing flour. 

3. The process gives us the various types of flour. 





Page 8 
(From page 6) 

Color of flour 

In whito bread, tho color of the flour is important, because it 
affectri the brijlLanoe of the finished loaf. To get this color it is 
important that the miller select the right variety of wheat. It is 
also important that he extract only the center portion of the wheat 
kernel, because the "heart of the wheat" contains none of the color- 
ing matter that is present in the outer portion of the kernel. 

Most flour has a naturally creamy color, rather than the pure 
whiteness as we know it. Flour can be whitened by bleaching or by the 
aging process, which was the way it was done before the great consump- 
tion of flour called for a^peedup of the process. The chemical speed- 
up process for the bleaching of flour is usually performed by mixing 
the flour with gases in an agitator. 

Read carefully: 

1. It is important for the flour to be . 

2. The heart of the wheat kernel is the in color. 

3. The reason for speed-up in the bleaching of flour is the great 

of f 1 our. 


Hairs af 
Brush 



The Wheat Kernel 


Cop>nghf 1956. Wheat Flour tnjMufe, Chicogo A. Illinois 


Starch Celt Filled 
with Granules 

Gluten Between 
Starch Granules 

Cellulose Walls 
Dividing Cells 


Aieurone Cells 
Eplsperm 
Testa 
Endocarp 
Epicarp 
Epidermis 

Absorptive 
and Secretive 
Epithelium 

Plumula Sheath 

Rudimentary 
Leaves of 
Plumula 


Root/ 
Sheath 
and 
Cap 


ENDOSPERM 


About 83% of the kernel . . . source oi white flour. 
Enrichment adds to white flour approximately the 
same amounts of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin, and iron 
contained in 100% whoU' wheat, but without roughage. 


iongitudinai Section af Grain ai Wheat 


o 
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BRAN 


About ]5% of the kernel . . . used in whole wheat flour, 
more often as cattle feed. About 98% of all flour 
consumed is white; less than 2% is whole wheat. 


GERM 

About 2.5% ut the kernel . . . removed to improve the 
baking and storage qualities. High in fat and protein, 
it is of value in cattle feed, 


Crease 
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Page 9 
(From page 5) 


Right I The baker should know the whys and hows of the product he 
will be using the most in his everyday work. 

On the opposite page is an enlarged drawing of a section through 
a single wheat kernel. The actual size of a wheat kernel is about three- 
eighths of an inch. • 

The endosperm section of the wheat kernel contains about 83% of 
the entire kernel and is the source of white flour. Most of the protein, 
fat, and B vitamins are contained within the germ section, which is the 
part that starts to grow into a new plant if the wheat kernel is planted. 
The outer coverings of the kernel form the bran. It is used mostly for 
animal feed, but is included with the rest of the kernel in whole wheat 
bread. The gluten is a kind of protein found in the endosperm. It forms 
the elastic, rubbery substance that develops when flour is mixed with 
water. 

About 98 percent of all flour consumed is white; less then 2 per- 
cent is whole wheat. There is use for every part of a kernel of wheat - 
either for human or animal consumption. 

FLease fill in the blank spaces in the sentences belou). 

Read carefully: 

1. The section of the wheat kernel contains about 

83 percent of the entire kernel and is the source of 

flour. 

2. Most of the protein, fat, and B vitamins are in the 

section. 

3. The section would start to grow into a new plant if 

the kernel were planted. 

4. The outer coverings of the kernel form the of the 

kernel. 

5. About percent of all flour consumed is white; less than 

2 percent is . 

6. There is a use for every part of a of . 


7. A kind of protein found in the endosperm is called 

Please turyi to page [ 4 | and check your work. 




Left— Soft Wheat Flour. Center and Right— Hard Wheat Flour. 

Raw and Baked Gluten Balls 
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Page 10 
(From page 12) 


Right I Vou have done it again. By understanding the diagram opposite 

page 9 (wheat kernel), it is easy to see that the section called 
the endosperm is used for the milling of white flour. 

Strength of flour 

Strength means the ability of the flour to produce products of 
large volume and well-piled. It also means the ability to hold in the 
gas that forms during fermentation. "Tiling" refers to an even, smooth 
grain. A large volume with a coarse, uneven grain indicates that the 
flour is not of high quality. 


Read carefully: 

1. Strength in flour means it has the ability to produce loaves 
of volume and well 


2. Flour with good strength can hold the in well during 

fermentation. 

3. Piling high refers to an , grain. 


4. A coarse, uneven grain shows that the flour is not of 
quality. 



IT ftTAftTft NBMB 



HOW FLOUR IS MILLED 

(A SIMPLiriEO OtAORAM) 

MAGNETIC 
SEPARATOR 


jWASHZR 
~ I STONER 



TEMPERING 


BLENDING 


ENTOIETER 


FIRST BREAK 


Bran ond Shorts 


sifter: 



SHORTS 


GERM 
ROLLS 



More puHfl«r», 


reducing roll* 

and sifters. 



CLEAR nOUR 


1^ 


GERM 


BLEACHING 



Flow Chart Shov/ing Milling of Wheat Flour 
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Page 11 
(From page 4) 


Right I The baker should understand the nutritional values of the 
products he is preparing for the public. 

The Milling process 

On the opposite page is a diagram of the milling process. This 
will give you some idea of what a kernel of wheat undergoes as it is 
made into flour. The milling process is just about the same as it was 
thousands of years ago under earlier civilizations: crushing grains of 
wheat between stones to extract the flour that lies hidden beneath the 
outer covering (bran) of the wheat grain that grew wild in the fields. 

The ungraded flour is called straight flour. This is further 
separated into various grades of olear flours and patent flours. 
Please fill in the proper words in the sentences below, 

1. In the milling process, the kernel of is made into 

2. The grains of wheat are between stones. 

3. The flour lies hidden in the grain, underneath the . 

4. Ungraded flour is called flour. 

5. This is separated into and flours. 



Bakery mixing tank at the turn of the century. ^^^^ Bettmann Archive 


Page 12 
(From page 8) 


The diagram of the wheat kernel opposite page 9 shows a section 
of a wheat kernel. If you check it carefully, you will see that the 
inner portion, called the endosperm, contains the starch granules and 
the gluten. 

If your ansuers on page 8 uere as follows: 

1. It is important for the flour to be white 

2. The heart of the wheat kernel is the whitest in color. 

3. The reason for speed-up in the bleaching of flour is the great 

aonsnnption of flour. 

You are doing very well; keep up the good work. 


Please return to page 8 
and check your answers • 
Make changes where needed. 
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Page 13 
(From page 15) 


Right againi As bakers we are interested in producing the finest 

quality products possible. For this reason we should be 
well informed on what good flour is. 

Absorption 

Absorption refers to the ability of the flour to take up and retain 
(hold) moisture, from the mixing of the dough to the final product. If 
100 pounds of flour can absorb 54 pounds of water, that flour is said to 
have 54 percent absorption. However, "true" absorption means the total 
of all the liquids, such as water, eggs, fresh milk, etc., that can be 
taken up by all the floury ingredients, such as milk powder, dry malt, 
and the flour itself. The more moisture contained in a dough, the more 
moisture will be retained in the baked product — and the longer it will 
stay fresh. 

Absorption of moisture by different flours 
generally varies between 54% and 65%. 

Please fill in the proper words in the sentences below. 

1. Absorption, to the baker, means the ability of flour to take up 
and retain 


2. Absorption of moisture by most flours would vary between 
and percent. 



3. Absorption refers to the total of all _ 
which is called absorption. 

Please turn to page (^nd check your woi'k. 


to be used, 
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Page 14 
(From page 18) 


The composition of wheat flour 

The composition of almost every strain of wheat differs from that 
of all the others. This results from the fact that different varieties 
have been developed for diffe'-ent purposes, and also that the conditions 
thai went into their growth differed. On the whole, this is the approxi- 
mate nutrient composition of the average of all types of wheat, before 
any milling takes place. 

Protein 13% 

Fat 2% 

Ash (minerals) 2% 

Carbohydrates 70% 

Moisture 13% 



Please fill in the proper words in the sentences belo^j^. 

1. Different varieties of wheat have been developed for 

2. According to the figures above, the total of all nutrients 
is percent. 

3. In checking above, which nutrient is found in wheat in the great- 
est amount? What is its percent of the wheat 

content? %. 

4. How much fat is in the average type of wheat? % 

5. What is the moisture content of the average type of wheat? % 


Please turn to par/e 


awl check nour work. 
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Page 15 
(From page 10) 


The fact is. If we did not have a flour which would produce a loaf 
of^ bread with a fine, smooth texture, the loaf would have many large 
holes and the bread would be very crumbly. 

your answers on page 10 were as follows: 


1. Strength in flour means it has the ability to produce loaves 
of lar'ge volume and well piled . 

2. Flour with good strength can hold the gas in well during 
fermentation. 

3. Piling high refers to an even , smooth grain. 

4. A coarse, uneven grain shows that the flour is not of high 
quality. 


Socko! You have done it again! 


Please return to page 10 
and check your answers- 
Make changes where needed. 



When you have completed making corrections on page lOy continue on 
to page 13. 
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Flour scaler, Mixer, and Sifter 

A - Scaler 

B - Horizontal mixer 

C - Flour bin 

D — Continuous Sifter 
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Page 16 
(From page 19) 


Identification of flour 

Flour can be identified by color, feel, and sometimes smell. For 
example, a patent bread flour will be creamy in color, and dry to the 
touch. It will not pack when squeezed, and dusts easily on the bench. 
Cake flour is whiter in color, packs easily, lumps when squeezed, and 
lumps when dusted. Rye flour is grayish in color, lumps easily, and 
has a slight but characteristic odor. 

Please fill in the proper words in the sentences below. 

1. Flour can be identified by , , and . 

2. The color of patent flour is and it feels . 

3. The color of cake flour is . 

4. The color of rye flour is . 

5. The best flour for dusting is because 'it does not 




Page 17 
(From page IS) 


If your answers in the blank spaces on page 12 were as follows: 


1. Absorption, to the baker, means the ability of flour to take up 
and retain moisture 


2, Absorption of moisture by most flours would vary between S4 
and 65 percent. 

3. Absorption refers to the total of all liquids to be used, 
which is called true absorption. 


You are progressing very well. 


When you have oorrcatly completed your work on page 13 please go on 


please return to page 13, go over 


If you have made errors. 


the sentences, and give 


the correct answers. 



to page 
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Step2 SEPARATION 

All of the flour is separated into various grades of 
PATENT FLOUR and CLEAR FLOUR 
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Page 18 
(From page 21) 


If your a7is3i)ers in the blank spaces on page 21 y were as follows. 


1. Extraction is th^ percentage of wheat to be milled into flour, 
after part is taken off for animal feed 

2. The amount of wheat taken off for feed is about 28 percent, 

3. If this percent of the wheat becomes feed, the amount left is 

72 percent. This is called 72 percent extraction. 

4. In milling, the word "separation" refers to dividing flour 
into patent flour and clear flour. 

5. The two types of flour are then divided into different grades 
of flour. 


6. Whole wheat flour is processed by using the whole wheat 
kernel % 


You are beginning to have a good understanding of wheat* 



If you have made errors, 
please return to page 21 and 
correct your work. 


l)/heri ijou have correctly completed your work on page 21 please turn 
to page 14, 
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ENRICHED BREAD 



Comparison of ihi Vitamin and Mimral Contents of 
l/mnrickta and Enriched Bakers* White Bread 

Umenricheo enriched 
white bread whi te bre ad 

-thiamine-^ i.i - 1.8 ) 

WlACIW -^10.0-15.0 / 

Riboflavin -i 0.7- 1.6/ 
— IRON \6.0-12.5J 

Milligrams per lb. Milliorams per Ls. 

The above valuei for unenriched breadi are for breads containing 
3% of skim milk solids. Both the ytast and milk solids contribute 
some of the vitamin aod iron values shown here, but the values for 
enriched white bread muse be met whether milk solids are used in 
making the bread or not. 
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Page 19 
(From page 14) 


If your answers in the blank spaces on page 14 were as folh^ij)s: 


1. Different varieties of wheat have been developed for different 
purposes 


2. According to the figures above, the total of all nutrients 

percent. 

3. In checking above, which nutrient is found in wheat in the great- 
est amount? Carbohydrate^s Wliat is its percent of the wheat 
content? 70 Z. 


4. How much fat is in the average type of wh^^-at? 


5. What is the moisture content of the average type of wheat? 13 



You are leaiming a lot more about ij)hec 


If you have made errors, 
please return to page 14, re- 
read the chart and sentences, and 
give the correct answers . 


When you hav^< correctly completed your Wfjrk on payc 14^ please turn 



Flour-handling unit and mixer 
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Page 20 
(From page 16) 


If your answers in the blank spaces on page 26 were as follows: 


1. Flour can be identified by CO lor , feel , and smell 

2. The color of patent flour is ere any and it feels dry 

3. The color of cake flour is white 


A. The color of rye flour is grayish 

5. The best flour for dusting is patent because it does not 

luPTp 


You have done very well. 



If you have made errors, 
please return to page 16 and write in 
the correct answers . 


i^u r;'/; new currt'lcted the -^urk of bo:.'k i. Jo laak to trie beginning 
and 'i'.i>. ihyoujh trie b'.-ok quickly , pay inn particular attention to the filled.- 

and see how many of the sentences 


in a}iGiJtir3. Tne?: go on to page 
'jou ..'an cornijlete. 
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Page 21 
(From page 17) 


Extraction and separation 

It is important to understand the difference between extraction 
and separation, if you are to understand the milling process. 

Extraction 

Out of 100 pounds of wheat, about 28 pounds are taken off for 
animal feed; then 72 pounds are left to be milled into flour* This 
is called extraction flour. The higher the extraction, the lower 
the quality of the flour. If instead of 72% extraction, the miller 
got 80% extraction, he would have to use some part of the wheat that 
is normally used for feed. Since this is the branny outer hull, he 
would be lowering the quality of the flour. 

Separation 

Separation is concerned with dividing the 72 pounds of flour into 
patent and clear flour. There are various grades of patent and clear. 
Separation also includes dividing these two types of flour into grades, 
as shown on the chart opposite your next page in this program. In pro- 
cessing of whole wheat flour, the entire 100 pounds of wheat is used. 
There is no extraction and no separation. This is how it got its name- . 
i^hoie 'Sneat* 

Please ^ill in the proper Dords in the sentences below. 


1, Extraction is the percentage of wheat to be into flour, 

after part is takei off for . 

2, The amount of wheat taken off for feed is about percent. 

3, If this percent of the wheat becomes feed, the amount left is 
percent. This is called percent extraction, 

4, In milling, the word '^separation" refers to dividing flour 
into flour and i lour. 


5. The two typos of flour are thon divided into different 
of flour. 

6. UTioIe wheat flour is processed by using the 
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Page 22 
(From page 20) 


Review of Book 1 


1. The endosperm section of the wheat kernel is the source of w_ 
flour. 


2. The outer coverings of the wheat kernel form the of the 

kernel. 


3. Ungraded flour is called s • 

4. Patent flour is in color, and it is to the touch. 


5. Absorption, to the baker, means the ability of flour to take up and 
retain m 


6. Flour with good strength can hold the in well during 

fermentation, 

?• Extraction is the percentage of wheat to be m into flour, 

after part is taken off for an f . 

8, In milling, the word "separation" refers to dividing flour into 
p flour and c flour. 

9. Which nutrient is found in wheat in the greatest amount? C 

10. Flour can be identified by c , f ^ and s . 

CJieck your answer's in the Answer Book and make any necessary 
corrections. 
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Page 1 


The Importance of yeast to fermentation 

Fermentation is a highly complex process, involving many chemical and 
biological actions and reactions. Many of the reactions that take place 
during fermentation are not fully understood even by scientists. Yet, 
even though the good baker can turn out good bread without being able to 
explain why certain changes come about, still it is good to have some 
knowledge beyond that of the feel of a good dough. 

We know, for example, that as fermentation takes place and a dough 
rises to several times its original size, certain changes are taking place 
in the gluten of the dough. Outwardly, it becomes more elastic or springy. 
This happens because it is being acted upon by certain substances in the 
yeast called enzymes - particularly a yeast enzyme called zymase. 

f Lk^uckj -'ill 1>L the hlankn in the sentences below: 


1. Fermentation is a highly complex , involving many 

and actions and reactions. 


2. It is good for a bakor to have some knowledge beyond the 

of a good dough. 

3. Certain changes take place in the of the dough as fermen- 
tation progresses. 

4. Outwardly, it becomes more or . 


5. It is being acted upon by enzymes, particularly a enzyme 

called 


L'leaij^^ (Aim to pajt) 4 and ch-'.ck ijoup ukn^k. 



Page 2 
(From farje 6) 


1, Yeasts are very tiny liJi' 


thi^iijS (or plants) , and require 


food and favorable '''.dlzi^yis to live and multiply, 


2. The favorable conditions required by yeast are: 


a • Moisture 


b. A moderate t^ev^^erature 

c. A proper dec;ree of aoidi tu 

d. A supply of fei-*me}. table carbohudrates 

e. Other basic r:irieral 


floods 


When yeast has all of the above foods and conditions , 
fermentation will tal[ir v lace and the dough will develop 


Proper dough maturity is that point in fermentation at which the 

dough will yield the best bi-^ead that the flour is capable 

of producing. 



Please return to page 5 
and correct any errors. / 


^leufjc t-wrn to va^e 


t inue t he vrograr . 
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When a balanced dough is allowed to ferment, two forces begin to 
operate: gas .'d:^c:-L-K and gas z*-: i^i:yition > 

Gas production is principally the result of at work 

in ^ - : i / ' and • e ii s i . 


Increased gas production can result from: 

a. More jc^gjt 

b. Addition of ou-.-ar 

c. The use of yeast fo--d 

d. A higher temperature (up to 95^ F. ) 

Gas retention is affected by the action of enzijmes too. 

Other factors affecting gas retention include: presence of 
'^ilnerals , (vnoioit of moisture , hleachinc^ acjents . 

Anything that has to do with the stretching of the dough affects 
its ability to hold in gas . 

Mechanical acts include: pmLohing , dividing , rounding , and 
rriolilng . 

Decreased gas production can be caused by: 

a. Too much s^'j It 

b. Too much ^j^.ujct f^-O'.i 

c. Low t*'r*^ eygture (below 65 F.) 

d. Too much iiarlok^jdratc (augiir or other sweeteners ) 



Left— Dough barely mixed. Right— Dough developed. 

Center— Dough partially developed. 

Dough Development 


raae 4 
(From vaje 1) 


Fermentation is a highly complex process, involving many ahcmlcal 
and ii-.,'lc,:ijul actions and reactions. 

It is good for a baker to have some knowledge beyond the feet 
of a good dough. 

Certain changes take place in the ^^lut^^'i of the dough as fermen- 
tation progresses. 

Outwardly, it becomes more cZ.^j:. j or svri>ic;.^ 

It is being acted upon by enzymes, particularly a -jeast enzyme 
called 



Please return tn page 1 
and correct any errors. 


0 


o 0 

''7 5 6 /,) 


Yeast Growth 

/. : i'"'.* ' .• in'-'<v-\iir- , (Courtesy Fleischmann 
Laboratories) 
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Page 5 
(From pagu A) 


Food for fermentation 


Yeast are micro-organisnLS , meaning very, very tiny living things. 
They ar^j at:tuaily fungus-type . Like any other living organism, 

vcast require t.-od and favorable conditions to live and multiply. 
Inc loadiriuns required by yeast are: 

a. Moisture 

b. A moderate temperature (neither too liot nor too cold) 

c. A proper degree of acidity 

d . A supply of f ermentab le carbohydrates 

e. Other basic mineral foods 

Wiien yeast 'uive alJ of the above foods and conditions, they will 
grow and muiciply rapidly, fermentation will take place, and the dough 
will develop. Proper dough maturity is that point in fermentation at 
wnich the dougii will yield the best bread that the flour can produce. 


1. Yeasts are very tiny ((^r plants), and require 

and favorable _ to live and multiply. 


Tiu- favorable ■onditivMis required bv yeast are 
a, 

b . A modi'Vat^' 

c , A p r< qK' r , ' ^ ' 

d , .\ su j)[> i V c»f 
e, OthiT !>asii- 
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3. Wh.'H ye.i:U has all ot the abovi' :\m\ 

f L'Tnii'iUat i nn will ' and t iie dough will 


4. Proper dou-.'/n maturity is that pm'nt in fermentation at which the 

dough will yield the hrst ^ that the _ is capable 

of produc i . 


o 


1. Underfermented and underproofed — low vol- 
ume. NOTE: Grain close — inferior loaf. 



2. Normal fermentation and volume. NOTE; 

Uniform thin cell wall structure, cells ore oval 3. Overfermented and overproofed — large vol- 
shape, not rourid as in 1. ume. 


A Comparison of the External Characteristics of Bread 


(^1 


Page 6 
(From page 2) 


Gas production and retention 

We cannot set a definite mixing timt- for eacli dough, as each 
flour is different and requires its own definite time for best 
development . 

Gas production 

V^ien a balanced dough is allowed to ferment, two forces begin to 
operate: gas production and gas retention (holding in). Gas production 
is principally the result of enzymes at work in flour and yeast. The 
following factors can result in increased gas production: 


a. More yeast 

b. Addition of sugar or diastatic malt to flour which 
is lacking in these 

c. The use of yeast food (in proper cimounts) 

d. A higher temperature (up to 95°F.) 


The student should remember that, just as th-^re are factors that 
increase gas production, there are also factors that can decrease gas 
production. They are: 


Gas retention 

Gas retention is affected by the action of enzymes too. Other 
factors, such as the presence of minerals, the amount of moisture in 
the dough, the presence of bleaching agents, and other chemical factors 
also influence gas retention. 

In addition, mechanical factors also affect gas retention. In fact, 
anything that has to do with the stretching of tlie dough affects its 
ability to hold in gas. Among these mechanical acts are punching, 
dividing, rounding and molding. 

The above is only a bare outline. However, it should indicate to 
the student how really complicated the fermentation process is. 


a. Too much salt 

b. Too much yeast food 


c. Too low a temperature (below 65 F.) 

d. Too much carbohydrate (sugar or other sweeteners) 


(over) 
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Wlion a balanced dougli is allowed to ferment, two forces begin to 
opcTate: gas and ga,s . 


Gas production is principally ti)o result of 
in and . 

Increased gas production can result from: 

a. More 


b. Addition of 

c. The use of 

d. A 'nigher 


(up to 


A. Gas retention is affected by the action of 


5. Other factors affecting gas retention include 


6. Anything that has to do with the 
its ability to hold in . 

7. Mechanical acts include: 


8. Decreased gas production can be caused by: 


a. 
b. 
c . 
d. 


Too much 
Too much 
L ow 


Too much 


(below 65 F.) 
( 


at work 


too . 


of the dough affects 


Pieas^^ turn to page ^^3^ and oheok your wovk. 



GOOD CONDITION FOR PROOF 

The yea^t in tro/.cn dough produces ciirbon dioxide gas. 
This lias cxpiiiuls creating a pressure against the scaled 
i)Ut'<ide crust of the dough. The inside structure stretches, 
causing the Imif to expand easily. The process is similar to 
blowing up a balloon. 
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BAD CONDITION FOR PROOF 

The loaf has dried from improper storage, or too mucb 
age. This drying process has made the loaf (especiall] 
the outside crust) brittle, and it will break or crack bcfon 
it will stretch. The crust will not hold the gas. It is lik( 
trying to pump air into a .30-year-old, dried-up innertube 
The loaf» like the innertube, has ;uo stretch or resiliency 


Page 7 
(From page 3) 


Additional information about yeast fermentation in dough 
products 


Yeast can be frozen without killing it. However, the cell walls 
vill be weakened and fermentation action decreased. Frozen yeast 
should be defrosted before using. The amount used should be increased 
about 10% to make up for its loss of strength due to freezing. 

The following figures are approximate and indicate the reaction 
of yeast at various temperature ranges, 

a, 45° to 65° F -No activity 

b, 65° to 94° F -Some activity 

c, 95 to 98 F -Optimal fe rmentation 

d, 99 to 140 F -Fe rmentation weakened 

e, 140° F -Thermal death point. Enzymes killed. 

Production of CO2 gas stops. 

Please fill in the blanks in the sentences beZou: 

1, Yeast can be without _^ it, 

2, Frozen yeast should be before using. 


3, An increase of in the amount used v;ill make up for loss of 

strength due to , 

V 

4. The ideal temperature for proper yeast activity is 


Please turn to page ^To^and oorreot any c/vors. 
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a. Young dough, b. &c. Properly fermented dough 
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Page 8 
(From page 10) 


Characteristics of a "young" dough 

A dough that is taken from the trough before the proper time is called 
a young dough. 

1. Feels sticky. 

2. Breaks short when pulled. 

3. Has tendency to stick to dough divider. 

4. Will flatten and spread in pan during proofing. Will 
require more time to proof. 

5. Bread colors quickly in oven and takes on reddish-brown 
color. 

6. Loss of oven spring. 

7. Crust will be thick but will have good, sweetish taste. 
S. Loaf will be heavy. 

9. Bread will have sharp corners with smooth, glassy sides. 

10. Crumb will be dark, coarse, open. 

Pli-:aije fili i'ri t'rie blank spaces below: 

1. A young dough will foel . 

2. A young dough will break when pulled. 

3. A young dough has a t.ondcncy to to dougli divider. 

4. A young dough will and in pan during 

proof ing. 

5. Broad from young dough takes on a - color. 

6. A young dougli will have a of oven . 

7. A young dough wiJ l produce a . crust. 

8. A young dough will produce a loaf of bread. 

9. Bread from young dougli will have sides. 

10. The crumb of a young dough will bo , , . 
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yuvn tyj p(2g':j (^TT^ and check 'jour answerc. 

1^ 


Made 


from old dough 
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Page 9 
(From page 11) 


Characteristics of an "old" dough 

A dough that is taken from the trough after the proper time is called 
an old dough. 

1. Breaks short without resistance. 

2. Has a strong, sour odor. 

3. Surface of dough will start to tear during proofing 
process . 

4. Loaf colors slowly and is usually very pale. 

5. Large holes in loaf. 

6. Grain of loaf is open, with thick cell walls. 
^ 7. Bread crumbles easily. 

8. Requires a long time to proof, has poor oven spring. 

Please fill in the blank spaces below: 

1. An old dough breaks without • 


2. An old dough has a , odor. 

3. Surface of dough will start to during process, 

4. Loaf will color and is usually very . 

5. An old dough will produce large in loaf. 

6. Grain of loaf is ■ , with cell walls. 

7. Bread froir old dough will easily. 

8. An old dough requires a time to proof, has even 

spring. 


Please turn to page ( 12 )and oheok your work. 
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Page 10 
(From page 7) 


1. Yeast can be froze?: without killin::^ it. 


Frozen yeast should be dej^rosted before usin.g. 


3. An increase of 207o in the amount used will make up for loss of 
strength due to freezing • 


4. The ideal temperature for proper yeast activity is 9 if to 98^ F . 
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Page 11 
(From payc 3) 


1^ ek youtig dough will feel sticku 

2% A yxxmng dough will break skovt when pulled. 

3. A young dough has a tendency to stick to dough divider. 

4, A young dough will flatten and spread in pan during 
proofing. 

5* Bread from young dough takes on a reddish-brown color. 

6. A young doxigh will have a loss of oven spring 


7. A yo^ung dough vtll produce a thick crust. 



8. A young dough will produce a heavij loaf of bread. 

9. Br^ad from young dough will have smooth (or glassu ) sides. 
10. The c^ftWBb of a young dough will be dark , coarse , open. 


Please return to page 8 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page 


and continue the program. 




(From cO 


An old dough breaks jii without r't^j^^; ta?iaa 


An old dough has a > i:>.^ur odor. 

Surface of old dough will start to tear during vvoofiru; process. 
Loaf will color s low lu and is usually very pale . 
An old dough will produce large hoV.:s in loaf. 


Grain of loaf is with thic k cell walls. 


Bread from an old dough will crwnb le easily. 

An old dough requires a lonaev time to proof, has poov oven 
spring. 




Page 23 
(From page 16) 


1. A straight dough is a dough in which all the -j >:ji\:Ji^rit:3 are 
blended together more or less at the yil'^K, . 


2. Full proof may take about tr^p hju>*tJ > depending on the amount of 

■i^:.^c^i , dough temperature, etc. 

3. After full proof, the dough is ready to be taken to the k.?Koh for 


4. The straight-dough process requires less labor 


5. The total time of a straight-dough fermentation is shorter * 


6. Bakers believe better flavor can be developed in straight-dough 
products . 


Please return to page 15 
and correct any errors 




J .1 
1 


1. 


Sponge-type doughs are used mostly in jgyg^ wholesa^le bread 
bakeries. 


A sponge- type dough is a t:^o-staje dough. 


3. Sponge- type doughs require about 4 hours to ferment. 


4. Sponge-type doughs require about 207o less yeast. 

5. Bread produced from sponge dough tends to have (jreater volume 
and a more desirable texture and gi^ain > 

6. Sponges can be held longer without noticeable deterioration 
the final product . 

7. Straight doughs must be taken when readij • 


Please return to page 16 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page 27 and continue the program. 
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(From pa.:;e 12) 


Straight yeast doughs 

Most students are familiar with straight doughs, These are doughs 
in whichv all of the ingredients are blended together, more or less at 
the same time, and then mixed to the desired consistency and temperature* 
Although fermentation is known to begin at once, full proof may take 
about two hours, more or less, depending cn the amount of yeast, temper- 
ature of the dough, etc. Shortly after proof, the dough is ready to be 
taken to the bench for makeup. 

The advantages of a straight dough are: 

a. Because it is a one-stage process, it requires less labor. 

b . Because the total fermentation time is shorter , 
fermentation loss is less . 

c. Many bakers believe that better flavor can be developed 
in straight-dough products. 

PU:a^Ki fill Lti the blank spaces below: 

1. A straip;ht dough is a dough in which all the are 

blended t ogotht} r .morL* or less at the . 

2. Full proof may take about , depending on the amount of 

, dough temperature, etc. 

3. After full proof, the dough is ready to be taken to the for 


4. The straight dou^;h process requires less . 

5. The total time of a straiglit-dough fernentation is . 

6. Bakers bcrievc better can be developed in straight-dough 

products . 

4— "4— Pb:'j^vi luv'ri to pU'jc fli')) wtd chcak ijouv work. 
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These breads were made from sponge doughs. 


g'7 


Page 16 
(From page 13) 


Sponge- type dough 

Sponger, are used very little in the handcraft shop, but they are 
almost always used in ihu production of whitu bread in the large, 
wholesale bread bakeries. 

A sponge- type dough is a two-st£"ge dough in which all of the yeast 
and most of the flour and water are first mixed into a soft dough, 
wliich is then allowed to ferment, usually about 4 hours. This is the 
first or sponge stage. The sponge is then returned to the mixer, where 
it is combined with all of the remaining ingredients, including salt, 
rrilk, sugar, shortening, additional flour, water, and any other in- 
gredients that the particular recipe calls for. After mixing, the 
completed dough is then allowed final proof, after which time it is 
ready for makeup* 

The advantages of the sponge dough are: 

a. Sponge doughs require about 20% less yeast. 

b. Bread produced from sponge dough tends to have greater volume 
and a more desirable texture and grain. 

c. The sponge method is more flexible. Sponges can be held longer 
without noticeable deterioration of the final product. In 
contrast, straight doughs must be taken when ready. 

/ '■■;.*•■ /*■'.*'' 'ifu: :. int:-: iJi t.hj c^*>if.<. ncc.^ }hiloh): 

1. Sponge-type doughs are used mostly in bread 

bakeries . 

2. A sponge type dntigli is a - dough. 


3. Sponge-type doughs require about hours to ferment. 

4. Spv)nge doughs require about % less yeast. 

3. Bread produced from sponge dough tends to have volume and 

a more desirable and 


6. Sponges can be held longer without notlcecible of the 

f ina 1 


7. Straight douglis must be taken when 



Dough troughs - 


proofing 


A fully fermented dough is shown on the left, ready for the 
scaler and divider. These machines take the place of hand-punching. 


Page 17 
(From page 14) 


Punching a yeast dough 

The student should learn why, how, and when to "punch" a dough. 
The first thing to understand is that, while we use the word "punch," 
we don't really punch the dough at all. We merely fold the sides well 
into the center y then turn the entire dough over. 
Here's the Lhy of punching a dough: 

Remember, our aim is maximum gas production and maximum gas reten- 
tion. Laboratory experiments show that gas production is not constant. 
It starts fast and then slows down. 

In the beginning, the dough can hold in. all the gas that is being 
produced. After a while, the dough becomes weaker, and much of the gas 
that is being produced escapes. However, if the dough is folded back 
at the right time, the ability to retain (hold) the gas is increased, 
and practically no gas-loss occurs. 
FLauiJe fiii in the bUirik spaces below. 

1. To punch a dough, we mean to the sides well into the 

then the entire dou^h . 

2. As bakers our aim is naximum and maximum 


3. In the beginning, the dough can hold in all the that is bein 


A. If the dough is folded back at the right time, the. ability to 
is increased, and practically no gas occurs. 


Please tuym to page ^^20^ and check your work. 
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Page 18 
(From page 20) 


Punching a yeast dough (continued) 


When we observe a dough that has been punched, we notice that it 
now begins to rise more rapidly. It looks as if the yeast is now work- 
ing better and is producing more gas. This is actually not the case. 
IVliat is happening is that, by being punched the uough is stve>ijirir>u J 
and is i*e r^Liini>Lj the gas better. 

A good baker knows when to punch a dough. All he does is touch 
the dougli with the tips of his fingers, withdraw them quickly, and 
observe the dough's behavior. If the dough is firm and springs back 
immediately and does not show the finger marks, it is not yet ready 
to be punched. However, if it recedes (falls back) slightly, it is 
ready. If it falls in completely, then the dough is overproofed. 
In this case, there is nothing to do but "take" the dough, make it 
up at once, and try to prevent it from becoming "old." 


in the blank svaecs hclou): 


1. After being punched, the dough is nnd the 

^;;is t>o.t ter . 


2. A i.;ni)d baker knows to a dough. 


3. All he d(M'S is the wit:h his 


A. The dough is not yet ready if it is firm and 
i\nd iKh'S not the 


5. ft i L si ight ly , it is . 

6. If it falls in , then the dou^;h is 


7. Thert* Is notiiing to do but " "the douj^h , make it up 

and try tc^ pn^vcMit- it fron^ he<.-oming 'J . 
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Mixer, front view 
A mixer can also act as a dough trough and for punching dough. 
The dough is allowed to rest in the mixer, and then it Is run for 
about a minute to punch the dough. 


9^ 


Page 19 
(From page 22) 


Punching a Yeast Dough (continued) 

How Long a dough needs for the first proof is something else the 
student should understand. As a rule, the time until the dough is 
first roady to be punched makes up 60% of the total fermentation time. 
In other words, if a dough is ready for the first punch in one hour, 
it will be ready for the second punch in about another half hour. 
Ten minutes after that it will be ready to be taken to the bench for 
makeup. That makes a total of 100 minut!?s in this particular case. 

All the above information deals with \he fermentation of doughs 
that are to be mixed, proofed, and made up for bakir^; when ready. This 
information does not apply to doughs that are to be retarded (held back) 
or refrigerated. 

; ''iii iri iric : Uirik spaces uoloi): 


The time until the dough is first ready to be punched makes up 
Z of the total fermentation time. 


2« If a dough is ready for the in hour, it will 

h'.^ ready for the in about another hour. 

3« ^minutes after that it will be ready to be taken to the 

"for 


4« A total of minutes in this particular case. 

5. The above information deals only with the 

that are to be , , and 

ruady . 


of doughs 

for baking when 



(Fro:K 17) 



1. Tc punch a dough, we mean to fold the sides well into the Mtiicr , 
then tiii*K the entire dough oocy* , 

2, As bakers our aim is maximum ggs production and maximum -^gs 


3, In the beginning, the dough can hold in all the ggs that is being 


4, If the dough is folded back at the right time, the ability to tain 
the :j(is is increased, and practically no gas loss occurs* 
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Page 21 
(From page 2 J) 


The effect of certain ingredients on fermentation 

Yeast: Good yeast begins its action slowly and speeds up toward the 
end of the f ermeii tat L(>n period. 

Flour: Much of the nutrition for the yeast is in the flour. Stronger 
flours require more vigorous fermentation. Dif f erent flours 
require different fermentation periods, to be determined only 
by a baking test. 

Salt: In a dough, salt works in two ways to control termentation . 
(1) It checks the growth of undesirable yeast, and (2) it 
strengthens the gluten. By this latter action, it counteracts 
the natural softening of the gluten by fermentation. 

Eggs: The effect of eggs on fermentation is not significant, although 
their presence helps the dough to rise. 

Milk: The presence of milk in dough makes it turn somewhat more acid, 
which softens the gluten. Slightly more fermentation is re- 
quired in milk dough, hence more yeast will be required. 


1. Good yeast begins its artioii ly and toward the 

end of tho fernuMU at i Dii period. 

2. Much of the nutrition for the :s in tlie 


3. Salt checks the ^r,v,;tli of yeast. 

A. Salt r'llso the 


5. 5''ggs help the dnu>;h to . 

(i» Slightly more _ ^ required in milk dougli, hence 

more vn 1 1 he recjuired. 



Bread setup. Dough is automatically punched as it flows through the machines. 
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After being punched, the dough is y. ' z^ ^^.,; >uji and t.ur'H^ the 
gas better. 

A good baker knows .>:r.>: to ; um^h a dough. 

All he does is t.:nj?i the dou^jh with his fL>:::cr* tip J > 

The dough is not yet ready if it is firm and svvuuk) lack 
and does not shj,:) the f'>y-:ei*^nar'ko 


If it i*c:jcdes slightly, it is veadj . 

if it falls in completelj , then the dough is ooerpvoofcd > 

There is nothing to do but *^take " the dough, make it up at o^ia 
and try to prevent it from becoming 


Please return to page 1.8 
and correct any errors. 



ayid the progrwru 
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1. The time until the dough is first ready to be punched makes up 

% of the total fermentation time. 

2. If a dough is ready for the flr^: ;:>uKi*h m oyic hour, it v/ill 
be ready for the se^o'rJi, viuiah in about another r.alf h our. 

3. minutes after that it will be ready to be taken to the boich 

for rigrieup . 

4. A total of 100 minutes in this particular case. 

5. The above information deals only with the fermentatio>i of doughs 
that are to be mixed > proofed , and made up for baking when 
ready. 
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"It takes a pinch of tMs and a dash of that! 
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Page 24 
(From pago 25) 


The effect of certain other ingredients on fermentation 

Water: In the ordinary sense, water is not considered a food for the 

yeaot, but since the other nutrients for yeast must be supplied 
in .* 'm: .K^ water is absolutely necessary for the activity of 
yeast . 

Sugary Agents: Sugary agents furnish yeast with the necessary carbo- 
hydrate foods. It is the sugar which is broken up into CO2 . 
l\)o great an amount of sugary agents will retard fermentation 
liowever. Six percent is recommended for bread; over 10% will 
retard fermentation. Doughs containing little or no sugar must 
be given a shorter fermentation period, so that there will be 
sufficient sugar left at the end of the fermentation period to 
support vigorous yeast activity and to impart crust color and 
caramelizat ion of the bread during baking. 

Sliortening: Has no influence on yeast activity. 

We may define '*f ermentat ion** as: the otuvnitial charujes of a?: or^jrviuj 
Ik t'W. f . !'*'U".ljyi of the leav^rii }:■; jutj, javlo>i dioxide. 


li the bLarik ^^pace^: i>clcio: 

1. Water is not considered a for the yeast. 

2. Water is absolutely necessary for the of yeast. 

3. Sugary agents furnish yeast with the necessary foods. 

4. Too great an amount of sugary agents will fermentation. 

5. A sugary agents is recommended for bread. 

6. Over 7n will retard bread. 

7. Doughs containing little or no sugar must be given a 

fermentation period. 

8. Shortening has influence on . 


9. Fermentation results in the formation of the gas 
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First let's check 
the ingredients 
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1. Good yeast begins its action clc::> 
end of the fermentation period. 


and speeds ui: toward the 


2. Much of the nutrition for the ^east is in the flouv 


3. Salt checks the growth of ur^icsirablc yeast. 


Salt also ctreri^itheno the jli 


Urn 


5. Eggs help the dough to vise . 


6. Slightly more fementation is required in milk dough, hence 
more \jeast will be required. 


Please return to page 21 
and correct any errors. 



Please turn to page /24\and continue the program. 
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Page 26 
(From page 27) 


Definitions 


Fermentation A room in which humidity and temperature are carefully 
room controlled so that fermenting of dough products will 

be unif (^rm. 

Fermentation A term used to describe the ability of a dough to 
tolerance handle well and make a good product even through the 
fermentation period is longer than the normal time. 

Proof The degree of aeration before baking, due to the action of 
yeast. Most yeast products require proof at each stage of 
production. First, a dough requires proof (by yeast action) 
immediately after mixing. After the dough is scaled into 
small units, a short proof is required. Finally, after the 
units are made into specific products, a final proof before 
baking is required. 

Sour (dough) A dough that has fermented long enough so that the acids 
are well developed. Fermentation of a sour usually is 
allowed to take place without the addition of yeast. 
This gives a desirable flavor to the final product. Rye 
and pumpernickel breads are usually made with a sour 
dough (sponge) . 

PL.tas-':^ fill in tkc'- blank spaces beloi?: 


1. In tlio f ermontat ii>n room, and are care- 
fully controlled, so LliaL Clio cimigli products will be 

fermented . 

2. A term used to describe the ability of a dough to handle well 
even when Iho fermentation period is too long is 


3. Most yeast products require at t^ach stage of 

4. Rye and pumpernickel breads are usually made with 
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Water is not considered a \i for the yeast. 

Water is absolutely necessary for the :i,.'t. :.^< of yeast. 


Sugary agents furnish yeast with the necessary c^urb. ^/:^.i>'a:v foods. 
Too great an amount of sugary agents will vcuird fermentation. 

'TZ sugary agents is recommended for bread. 
Over ]'^Z will retard b^-rjad. 

Doughs containing little or no sugar must be given a chovtcv 
fermentation period. 

Shortening has no influence on uegiU' activitij 
Fermentation results in the formation of the Lcavenino' gas 
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Page 28 
(From page 29) 


Definitions 


Trough A large, rather shallow container, usually on wheels, usc-d 
for holding large masses of rising dough. (Pronounced 
•'troff" or '*tr5") 

Wort A fermenting liquid; thus, a mixture of sugar and yeast. 

Yeast A microscopic, one-celled plant belonging to the fungus group, 

which multiplies mainly by budding, and under suitable conditions 
carries out fermentation. 


1. A velilcle used for masses of rising dough: 


A fermenting liquid is a mixture of 


and 


is a microscopic, ono-cellcd 
g roup . It:, mu 1 1 i p 1 i e s by 


conditions carries out 


belonging to the 


, and under suitable 



ricacjc turn In pa[u^ ^''0 
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TYPICAL RETAIL BAKERY PROCEDURES FOR BREAD 


USING 
STRAIGHT DOUGH 
PROCESS 


15 MIN 


15 MIN 


90 MIN 


60 MIN 


30 MIN 


20 MIN 


10 MIN 


60 MIN 


20 MIN 


10 MIN 


o 


SCALE 


MIX 


FERMENT 


PUNCH 


FERMENT 


PUNCH 


00 

FLOOR TIME 



OIVIOE&ROUNO 


n 

MAKE UP 


PAN PROOF 


BAKE 


o 

UNLOAO 


TOTAL TIME: BY? HR. 


].. In the fermentation room, n:eni.::tj and temperature are care- 
fully controlled, so that the dough products will be UKifor^fUji 
fermented. 


2. A term used to describe the ability of a dough to handle well 
even when the fermentation period is too long is ^^tolergyice. " . 

3. Most yeast products require vro^ at each stage of product Lon . 

4. Rye and pumpernickel breads are usually made with sour dowjh , 


Please return to page 26 
and correct any errors. 
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Reel oven 
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(From fine 23) 


1. A vehicle used for masses of rising dough: ti*cw;k. 


2. A fermenting liquid is a mixture of ^3^:70?* and ijeast 


Yeas t is a microscopic, one-celled plant belonging to the 

funjus group. It multiplies by budding , and under suitable 
conditions carries out fermentation 



^lease return to page 28i 
and correct any errors. 


rJoij you have completed Book 2. Go back to the beginning of the 
book and run through it, paying special attention to the filled-ln 
ansuers. Ttien go oyi to page C^}^ ^^'^ '^'^^ many of the review 
questions you can ancDcr. 
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Inbulation 


Vfnlilaled Base 


KxhiiusI r>uft 


. "^tark Tnp Ht>nl fJampor Controt 




Ezploiiion Door Firing Tunnrl 



Ucrirrulator 
Kan 


Krctrrulator 
- Control 


Air AgMiior Fan 


Krfrirlory Head 
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Traveling-tray oven 
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Page 31 
(From page 30) 


Review of Book 2 


1. Yeast are very tiny 1 th and require and 

favorable con s to live, and multiply, 

2. When a balanced dough is allowed to ferment, two forces begin to 
operate: gas p and gas r . 

3. Increased gas production can result from: 

a. More y 

b. Addition of s 

c. The use of yeast f 

d. A higher t (up to °F.) 

4. Anything that has to do with the s ing of the dough affects 

it ability to hold in gas. 

5. As fermentation progresses, the gluten of the dough becomes more 
e . 

6. The ideal temperature for proper yeast activity is ° to 

°F. 

7. A young dough will feel y. 

8. If a dough is old, the surface will start to t during the 

proofing process. 

9. S ^-type doughs can ba held longer without deterior^iLion 

of the final product, while s ^-type doughs must be ! iken 

when ready. 

10. If dough is punched at the right time, it« ability to re the 

is increased. 


11. c;ood yeast begins its action ly and ^ up tow itd 

the end of t.Iie fermentation period. 

12. Salt strengthens the g of the dough. 

13. A term used to describe the ability of a dough to handle well even 
when the fermentation period is too long is *'t 

lA. Rye and pumpernickel breads are usually made with douj;h. 

15. Over 10% of sugary agents will re. fermentation. 

.yriock jour cmr.werij in the Ansuer bo(jk.. 
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Introduction 


The purpose of chemical leavening agents is to .leratK: a cake mix 
or dough, thereby making the resulting product light and porous. 
This action, together with other factors that will be considered, 
results in good volume, tenderness, and consumer appeal. Although 
the experienced baker takes for granted the quality of leavening, 
this chapter will indicate the importance of understanding the com- 
position, action, and proper use of the various chemical leavenings 
used in daily bakeshop production. 

You may recall that, in the chapter on yeast, we defined leavening 
as a process by which dough is raised or lightened. It was pointed 
out that tliis may be accomplished in a number of ways: 

a. By micro-organisms, as in yeast-raised bread. 

b. By mechanical means, as in pound cake that is 
creamed to incorporate air. 

c. By iieat, as all products are made to rise by the 
vaporization of moisture when exposed to oven iieat . 

d. By chemical means, e.g., baking powder. 

In this chapter we are concerned only with leavening by chemical 
means . 


1. The pur post-' of chemical leavening agents is to . 

a. have a flat cake 

b. crt*ar.e a hard crust 

c. aerate a cake mix 

2. This action, together with other factors, results in 


a . good volume d . None of the above 

b. tenderness e. All of the above 

c. consumer appeal 

3. In this imjt we are concerned only with leavening by means. 

a. yeast 

b . mechanical 

c. chemical 

Pleuijc int''i i <^^j^and check your answe'ps. "-^ ""-^ 
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Baking Powder 

Here's a tip: When your 're out of baking powder^ 
sift 2 pounds of Cream of Tartav with 1 pound of 
Baking Soda three times. Put this in the Faking 
Powder can. Then scale off the amount of Baking 
Powder you need. 


According to U.S. Government stanH.ards, Baking powder is a chonii 

'.■ ' ; agent" composed of ^ ■ y : materials and 

bicarbonate of «_' _ » will] or witiiout ; i:-"^-: _ or _ -^irur • 


Baking ;>owdL'r must yield not less than percent of availa!) 

carbon dioxide gas. 

a. 4 percent 

b. 100 percent 

c. 12 percent 

d. None of the above 



The only alkaline substance in baking powder is 


a. corn starch 

b . t lour 

c. sodium bicarbonate 

d. cream of tartar 


Baking powder classification is made according to 


a. the acid-reacting ingredi ents- 

b. die corn starch 

c. th.: amount of flour 

d . None of the nbove 



In the cake-baking game the four bases are: 
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Four important leaveners 

The tuur most important chemical leaveners that we shall study 

are: 

a. Baking powder 

b. Baking soda 

c. Baking cream 

d. Ammonium carbonate 

Baking powder 

Baking powders are mixtures of chemicals, varying in nature and 
composition, which react in the presence of moisture and heat to re- 
lease* a gas. Baking powders may be classified as follows: 

a. Fast-acting. These release gas quickly upon contact 
with moisture and require quick handling of the product. 

b. Slow-acting. These release very little gas at low 
temperature and require heat for the release of gas. 

c. Double-action • These release i small amount of gas at 
low temperature and require oven temperature for full 
reaction. These are the most widely used baking powders. 

i'i'jiU)' fli! IK th\- iia'rik cpM^c: bi:'/.0'.'i: 

1. The four iipportant chemical leavencit* are: 

a. B c c. B p 

b. A c d. B s 


Baking powders are mixturc^s of , varying in nature and 

composition, which react in the presence of and 

to release a 


3. Baking powders may be classified as follows: 
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Composition of baking powder 

According to U,S, Government standards, "Baking powder is a chemical 
leavening agent composed of acid-reacting materials and bicarbonate of 
soda, with or without starch or flour. It yields not less than 12 per- 
cent of available carbon dioxide gas/* The acid-reacting materials in 
baking powder are: 

a. tartaric acid or its salts, 

b. acid salts of phosphoric acid, 

c. compounds of aluminum, or 

d. any .-nbination of the above. 

Note that sodium bicarbonate is the only alkaline ingredient per- 
mitted. In classifying the various types of baking powders, classifi- 
cation is made according to acid-reacting ingredients. Thus, we have: 

1. Tartrate baking powders (made of tartaric acid, cream of 
tartar, baking soda, corn starch). 

2. Phosphate baking powders (made of calcium acid phosphate 
or sodium phosphate, baking soda, corn starch). 

3. Sulphate baking powders (made of sodium aluminum sulphate, 
baking soda, corn starch). 

?/t>ao.j fill in the blank spaces below: 

1. According to U.S. Government standardsv Baking powder is a chemical 

agent composed of - materials and 

bicarbonate of , with or without or 


Pleaje fill in the blank spa'.^.es with the <jorpcct letter only: 

2. Baking powder must yield not less than percent of available 

carbon dioxide gas. 

a. 4 percent 

b. 100 percent 

c. 12 percent 

d. None of the above 


(over) 


The only aikaiinu substance in baking powder is 


a. corn starch 

b. flour 

c. sodium b i rarbs.uj.il u 

d. creani o\ tartar 

Baking powder classification is made according to 

a. the acid-reacting in^U't^'dients 

b. the corn starch 

c. the amount of f lour 

d. None oL the above 



and oheck uouv answers. 



^ Made 
with 
Baking 
Powder 


Mechanical 
leavening - 
eggs 
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1. The purpose of chemical leavening agents is to Q_ 


a. have a flat cake 

b. create a hard crust 

c. aerate a cake mix 


This action, together with other factors, results in 


a. good volume 

b. tenderness 

c. consumer appeal 


d. None of the above 

e. All of the above 


3. In this unit we are concerned only with leavening by c means. 


a. yeast 

b. mechanical 

c. chemical 



^Please return to page 1, 
land correct any errors. 



Please turn to page 3 and continue the program. 
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1. The four important chemical leaveners are: 

a. B i.ikiKj a ^ea:n c. B aking pouder 

b. A ^*7'u,->yiiuj^i c arbcyiatc d. B aking s oda 

2. Baking powders are mixtures of chernicals , varying in nature and 
composition, which react in the presence of moisture and heat 
to release a J^2S 


3. Baking powders may be classified as follows: 

a. Fast-aoting 

b. SUrj-^actmg 

c . L^oub le-aoting 
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The source of starch, used as a filler 
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The use of starch in baking powder 


In the earlier paragraphs of this unit, it was pointed out that 
baking powder consists of three parts: 

a. sodium bicarbonate (baking soda) 

b. an acid salt 

c. a filler (starch or flour) 

The filler is necessary for the following reasons: 

1. To keep the baking soda particles separate from the acid 
particles, thus helping to prevent reaction between them 
if moisture should get in. 

2. To absorb free moisture incorporated during manufacture 
or in storage. 

3. To improve handling and measuring. 

Please fill in the blank spaces u)ith the correct letter only: 

1. One of the three parts of baking powder is: . 

a. cream soda 

b. a sugar filler 

c. an acid salt 

d. butter cream 

2. One reason the filler is necessary is: • 


a. to fill in the holes in the cake 

b. to add flavor to the cake 

c. to improve handling and measuring 

d. to hold the cake up 

3. Another reason the filler is necessary is: 


a. to add extra starch to the batter 

b. to separate the baking soda particles from the acid particles 

c. to aid fermentation 

d. all of the above 


lease turn to pa^je /jX^ and check your work. 


/3V 


Delicious for Dessert 



ORIENTAL SPICE CAKE 

Made with double-action powder 
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Slow-acting, fast-acting, and double-acting baking powders 


Not all baking powders act with the same speed. Their speed depends 
on the acid-reacting ingredient, not on the bicarbonate of soda. If the 
acid ingredient is soluble (dissolves) in cold water, the baking powder 
will be fast acting; if the acid ingredient is not soluble in cold water 
and requires heat to release carbon dioxide, it will be a slow-acting 
baking powder. 

Double-action powders use two acid-reacting ingredients. One is cold- 
water soluble and the other is soluble only at high temperatures. This 
type of baking powder offers two advantages. It aerates the batter during 
mixing and handling, thus making handling easier, and yet its greatest 
leavening action takes place in the oven. 

Action during panning 

Bakers are inclined to overlook a function of baking powder that 
has little to do with its power to raise a batter during baking: that is, 
its power to make the batter easier to handle before baking. A heavy 
batter is difficult to handle. A proper amount of carbon dioxide gas set 
free in the batter makes it smooth flowing and helps in scaling, deposit- 
ing, and panning. 

Pleast: fill in the blank opaces Leluh}: 

1. If the acid ingredient is soluble in cold water, the baking powder 
will be - . 

2. if the acid ingredient is not soluble in cold water and requires 


to release carbon dioxide, it will be a - baking powder. 

3. Doubles-action powders use acid-reacting ingredients. One is 

-water soluble and the other is soluble only at temperatures. 

A. This kind of baking powder the batter during 

and . 

5. The greatest leavening action of double-action powders takes place 
in the . 

6. A heavy batter is difficult to . 


?• A proper amount of carbon dioxide gas set free in the makes 

it smooth flowing and helps in , , and 


Please turn to paje and check ijour answers. 


Step 4— Cut cake in horse shoe shape. Step 5— Cake decorated. 


You will need the right amount of baking powder 
to get results like these. 
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Amount of baking powder to use 


It is important that baking powder be very carefully scaled. Too 
much or too little results in lack of volume, poor grain and texture, 
and poor eating quality. 

Some types of cake, such as sponge cake, angel food cake, and pound 
cake may require little or no baking powder; perhaps h of 1% of the 
weight of the flour is sufficient. In other types of cakes, the amount 
of baking powder used may be from 1% to 5% of the weight of the flour. 

A word may be said about the change necessary in the amount of 
baking powder to be used at higher altitudes - although for practical 
purposes bakers on the eastern seaboard are not concerned with this 
problem. At higher altitudes, atmospheric pressure is reduced; that 
is, less pressure is pushing down on the cake as it is rising. Thus, 
less pressure is required to raise the cake to a desired height. This 
means that less baking powder is needed. 

I'li'^asa fill I'he blank spaces he low: 

1. It is important that baking powder be very carefully . 


2. Too much or too little results in Lack of , poor grain 

and , and poor quality. 

3. Sponge cake, angel food cake, and pound cake require or 

baking powder. 

4. A of L% of the weight of the is enough. 

5. In other types of cakes, the amount of baking powder used may be 
from '/C to %. 

6. At higher altitutes, the amount of baking powder needed is 


7. This is because atmospheric pressure is at high altitudes, 


/ Lease tur*>i 


to ^TP^ayid oheok your answen^, 
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One of the three p^irts oi baking powder is: 

a. cream soda 

h . a sugar ! i 1 1 l- r 

c . an at* id sa 1 1 

d. butter cream 

One reason the filler is necessary is: 


a. to fill in Lhe holes in the cake 

b. to add flavor Lo tiie cake 

c. to improve handlin:j; and measuring 

d. to hold Lhe cake up 

Another reason the filler is necessary is: ^ . 

a. to add extra starch to the batter 

b. to separate the baking soda particles from the acid particles 

c. to aid fermentation 

d. all of the above 



Please return to page 7 
and correct any errors. 


/' ;;,v; [ [ r/yid ■*,)nii.}iuc the pr*o(;pajn. 


I'A'fn though relatA'fly small amounts are used, baking powder must be correctly 
balanced and weighed, or adverse cake qualities will result. 
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Amount of baking powder to use (continued) 


Wlien too much leavening is used in a cake mix, any or all of the 
following may happen: 

1. Cell wails will become overextended and the cake will have a 
coarse grain. 

2. Cake will dry out quickly because of the above. 

3. Cell walls may be ruptured and cause the cake to shrink 
and collapse after rising in the oven. 

4. Crumb will be dark. 

5. Taste will be salty. 

Please choose one ansuev and place it in tJie blank space: 

1. When too much leavening is used in a cake mix, the cell walls 
will become overextended and the cake will have a . 

a. light crust 

b. high peak 

c. coarse grain 

d. None of the above 


Cake will 


quickly . 


a. dry out 

b. fall flat 

c. bake out 

d. None of the above 


Cell walls may be ruptured and cause the cake to 
rising in the oven. 


after 


a . spill over the edges 

b. shrink and collapse 


c. dry and Durn 

d. None of the above 


4. Crumb will be 


a. dark 

b. lighter 

5. Taste will be 


c. yellow 

d. None of the above 


a. sweet 

b. salty 


c. flat 

d. None of the above 


ERLC 


ririUS'-; turn I', pa^je • I'l) and ckeck jjour work. 
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If tho acid in^reditMit is siilublc in cold water, tiic baking powder 

If tlur acid iiii^roditMii is not S(^Iijhlo in told water and requires heat 
to rcltMSf carbon dioxide, it will be a 0 Iji^i-^Ji^hng baking; powder. 


3. Double-action powders use acid-reacting ingredients. One is 

ii'^'^j:!- water soluble and the other is soluble only at high temperatures. 

4. This kind of bakint; powder _:^^f!fJ-'5£^ the batter during nvixtng 

and h:iy:,^:iZ'iKj 


The greatest leavening action of doiible-nction powders takes place 

in the oven 


A heavy batter is difficult to nandle 


A proper amount of carbt^n dioxide gas set free in the battel' makes 

it smootii flowing and lielps in s aulin^i^ depositing , and panning 



Please return to page 
and correct any errors 



t'Ljxcic luim t<j paj'c(jryand con tine the program. 
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How much baking powder shall I use 
for a quart of doughnut dough? 



Page 13 
(From page 9) 


!• It is important that baking powder be very carefully soal^d 

2. Too much or too little results in lack of volume , poor grain 
and texture and poor eating quality. 


3, Sponge cake, angel food. cake, and pound cake require little or 

baking powder, 

4, A ^^uurter of 1% of the weight of the flour is enough. 


5, In other types of cakes, the amount of baking powder used may be 
from % to 5 %. 


6, At higher altitutes, the amount of baking powder needed is less 

7, This is because atmospheric pressure is reduced (or less) at high 
altitudes , 
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1. When too much leavening is used in a cake mix, the cell walls 
will become overextended and the cake will have a g 

a. light crust 

b. high peak 

c. coarse grain 

d. None of the above 

2. Cake will a quickly. 

a. dry out 

b. fall flat 

c . bake out 

d. None of the above 

3. Cell walls may be ruptured and cause the cake to b after 
rising in the oven. 


a. spill over the edges 

b. shrink and collapse 


c. dry and burn 

d. None of the above 


Crumb will be 


a 


a. dark 

b. lighter 


c. yellow 

d. None of the above 


Taste will be 


a. sweet 

b. salty 


c. flat 

d. None of the above 



Please return to page 11 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to pacje 27 and continue the program. 
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With hard or strong flours, 
more baking powder is needed. 
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Amount of baking powder to use (continued) 


There is a relationship between the amount of baking powder and the 
other ingredients in the cake. For example, in a cheaper cake, where 
the minimum amount of eggs is used, more baking powder will be needed 
than in a cake tliat has a high quantity of eggs. Also, if the eggs are 
beaten before being added to the mix, a slightly smaller amount of baking 
powder will be required than when the eggs are creamed in without this 
beat ing. 

With harder flours or raore milk, more baking powder is required. 

A shortening that creams up well carries uiore air into the cake and 
ufLt.-n makes it necessary to reduce the amount of baking powder slightly 
— not to save the cost of the baking powder — but to obtain the best 
results in the finished cake. 

FLeai^e ^^hr.-:-.\.. ik^X:^' -z-iJ ria^Jc the letuir in the blayik space: 

1. There is a relationship between the amount of baking powder and the 
used in the cake. 

a. baking pans c. amount of sugar 

b. other ingredients ■ d. All of the above 

2. In a cheaper cake, where a- minimum amount of eggs is used, 

baking powder will be needed. 

a. less c. more 

b. some d. None of the above 

3. If the eggs are beaten before being added to the mix, a slightTy 
amount of baking powder will be required. 

a. larger c- greater 

b. smaller d. None of the above 

4. With harder flours or more milk, baking powder is required. 

a. inore c. some 

b. less d. None of the above 

5. A shortening that creams up well carries more into the cake 

and often makes it necessary to reduce the amount of baking powder 
slightly. 

a. heat • air 

b. h?kin^ [)owder d. All of the above 



/SO 


more uniform 
high-quality 
baked goods 
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Storage of baking powder 

All baking powders deteriorate (loose some power) with age. When 
they stand for any length of time, they absorb moisture from the air 
and slowly give off gas, wasting their stre.gth. 

Baking powder should be purchased in the smallest amount that is 
still practical. It should be stored in a clean, dry room and kept in 
a tightly covered can. The cover should be replaced after each use. 


; :hc Z'^tt-:!* in the blank space: 


1. All baking powders deteriorate with 


a . 


moisture 


c. age 

d. All pf the above 


b . air 


When they stand for any length of time, they absorb 


b . air 


a . 


mo is ture 


c. flour 

d. All of the above 


3. 


Baking powder should be purchased in the 


amount practical. 


a. largest 

b . smallest 


c. cheapest 

d. None of the above 



Did I use enough baking powder? 
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Amount of baking pov/dor to use ( coiu i nuud) 

Wfion Li^ lilLlc ! av., .; is used, a:iy ^^r all of the following 
nay rosuU: 

1. Cake will be noavy aud lack volunie. 

12, Cake may puli awav ircm sides of paiu 

'\, Caktt will have poor eating; quality, 

; . :^ ; ' ^^t'-.y Ik the- blank space: 
!• Iflien too li.ttle leavening is used, cake will be • 


a« dark and lack quality 
b, heavy and lack volume 

2. Cake rv.ay puil away i roy:: ^ • 

a, sides of pan 

b. bottom of pan 

i . Cake will have 


sour and lack taste 
d. None of the above 


c. bowl of mixer 

d. None of the above 


a. a v'i^arsv uimhi 
b , a da rk r r iiiuh 


( . a salty taste 

d, \'one of the above 


A 
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Is the inside as good as the outside? 
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Vaje 18 
(Fvorri lajc IS) 


1. T'norc is a ro 1 at i ons'n i p between the amount of baking powder and the 

a. bakin.u pans c. amount of sugar 

h. culuT in.L^rt'd it-nts d. All of the above 

2. In a cheaper cake, where a minimum amount of eggs is used, 
ivakin-4 powder will b^* needed. 

a. loss c. more 

b. some d. None of the above 

i. If Liu* L\i;,e,s are beat; on before being added to the mix, a slightly 
amount of baking powder will be required. 

a. larger c. greater 

h. snaller d. None of the above 

A. witii harder flours or more milk, baking powder is required. 

a. more c. some 

h. less d. None of the above 

5. A shcirtenin^.; that creams up well carries more a into the cake 
and often n^jkes it necessary to reduce the amount of baking powder 
s i i ^11 f ] y . 

a. iieaf c. air 

b. baking; nowder d. All of the above 
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1, All baking; powders dotoriorato with 


a. noisLiire 

b . ai r 


c . ago 

d. All of the above 


When they stand for any length of time, they ^absorb 


a. moif;ture 
b . air 


c. flour 

d. All of the above 


3. Baking powder should be purchased in the 


amount practical 


a . largest 

b. smal lest 


c. cheapest 

d . None of the above 


Please return to page 16, 
and correct any errors. 
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NAPOLEONS 

1 Use fiill 10" X 15" piece or 
smaller cut 

2 Dock sparingly Place on 
paper-lined bun pans Bake at 
400°Ffor about 20 minutes. 

*^ When cool, slice into 1. 2. or 
3 layers and fill with cream, 
custard, or jelly or a combi- 
nation 


CREAM HORNS 

1 Cut strips 1 inch wide and 15 
inches long Makes 4 to 5 inch 
horn, depending on diameter of 
the cone used 

2 Brush strips with water to assure 
good seal Wrap the lightly oiled 
cream horns cone with the wetted 
dough strips 

3 Horns may be rolled in sanding 
sugar if desired Place on paper- 
lined bun pan and bake at 400 F 
for 1 0 to 12 minutes. 

4 When cool, fill with cream and roll 
the exposed cream at the ends of 
the horn, lightly in ground nut 
meats 


Puff pastry - 
•'^■lJ. with nmiTu^nium carbonate 
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Baking cream 

Baking cream is the name given to a certain acid (50%~strength 
si)dium pyrophosphate) sometimes used in baking powders. The chief 
advantage of baking cr-:am is that it can be combined by the baker, 
in the proportion of two parts of baking cream to one part of sodium 
b icarbcMiate, to form a slow-acting baking powder. 

Its chief disadvantage is that it has a tendency to leave a residue 
of sodium pyrophosphate in the cake, which produces an unpleasant after- 
taste • 

AiTunonium carbonate 

The advantage of this leavening is that it decomposes (breaks down) 
into two gases and does not leave a residue. Ammonium carbonate is 
usually called baker's ammonia. While it does not leave a solid resi- 
due, it does leave a slight excess of ammonia gas, which gives a dis- 
agreeable taste and odor. 

The use of ammoni.um carbonate is usually restricted to small or 
porous products so that the ammonia fumes can bake out. 

t'l^ : \-^:.nr' ,v th^'^ SP-ntenocG helou): 

1. Baking cream can be combined by the baker, in the proportion of 

parts baking cream to part sodium bicarbonate, to 

form a - baking powder. 

1. Its chief disadvantage is that it has a tendency to leave a 
which produces an unpleasant . 

3. Thf advantage of ammonium carbonate is that it decomposes into two 
and does not leave a 


^. Anmonium carbonate is usually called 


^- It Leaves a slight excess of ammonia gas, which gives a disagree- 
.jble and 


h- Ammonium carbonate is usually restricted to or porous 

products so that the ammonia fumes can . 




Page 21 
(From page 28) 


Baking soda is chemically known as sodium 
Vhen heated, baking soda gives off carbon 


hinnr^hnnate 
dioxide 


3. It can also give off carbon dioxide when it is mixed with an acid, 
at either h :> t or Id temperatures. 

4. It leaves a residue of sodium carbonate (washing soda) as a 
result of the cheniicai action involved. 

5. Sodium carbonate gives cake a dark color and unpleasant taste. 

6. This taste is actually the taste of soap . 

7. Adding an ^'loid to the cake mix will make the residue edible. 

8. The search for an acid to neutralize the action of the baking soda 
led to the development of baking powder 



Please return to page 28, 
and correct any errors. 


7*-.'av)/: tiiY*}i to pane 


?.0 


and continue the program. 
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Proud One 


Page 22 
(From page 24) 


Chemical leavening glossary 

Acid: 


a chemical compound which tastes sour and has the property 
of neutralizing alKalis . 


Acid- reacting the salt part of baking powder, which causes sodium 
components: bicarbonate to reacts 


Aeration : 


Aerator : 


Carbon 
dioxide : 

Chemical 
leavening: 


the act of blending in air, as by beating or whipping or 
charging with carbon dioxide. 

a substance, such as baking powder, capable of producing 
aeration. 

a colorless, tasteless, edible gas obtained during 
fermentation, or from a combination of soda and acid. 

leavening which takes place as a result of the reaction of 
various :hemicals with each other, as the reaction of 
sodium acid pyrophosphate with sodium bicarbonate in baking 
powder, to produce carbon dioxide. 


c.yiveri.^es below: 


Acid: A chemical compound which tastes 
alkalis , 


and has the property of 


Acid-reacting components: The 


part of baking powder, which causes 


to react. 


Ai raMon: The act of blending in 
t >r 


, as by 


or 


Aerator: A substance, such as 


, capable of producing 


Carbi^n dioxido: A , 

nentation or from a combination of 


, edible gas obtained during fer- 
and 


Chenucal leavening: The reaction of various 

as tlu- rca'^tion of sodium acid pyrophosphate with 
in baking powder to produce . 


with each other. 
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Page 23 
(Fr^om page 17) 


1. Iflieii too little leavening is used, cake will be b 


a. darli and lack quality 

b. heavy and lack volume 


c. sour and lack taste 

d. None of the above 


Cake may pull away from 


a. sides of pan 

b. bottom of pan 


c. bowl of mixer 

d. None of the above 


3. Cake will have 


a. a coarse grain 

b. a dark crumb 


c. a salty taste 

d. None of the above 



ua*fi 



and oontinue the progiram. 
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(Frovi page 20) 


Baking cream ran ht.^ combined by the baker, in the proportion of 
parts bakinv; cream to .^ KC part sodium bicarbonate, to 


1 o rm a 


baking powder. 


2. Its chier disadvantage is that it lias a tendency to leave a 

/"^ o :■ i:-,'.. which produces an unpleasant :v:>'r.7£? . 

3. The advantage of ammonium carbonate is that it decomposes into two 

;.t'v\: and does not leave a i'-'^'iJue 


4. 
5. 


Ammonium carbonate is usually called bciKei'^'s 


cxrnmoma 


It leaves a slight excess of ammonia gas, which gives a disagree- 
able r-^-^:-. and lkI^I' 


6. Ammonium carbonate is usually restricted to 3rnall or porous 
products so I hat the ammonia fumes can vake ou t . 



Please return to page 20 , 
and correct any errors. 


ayuj continue tne pr'ogrcvtK 
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Page 25 
(From page 26) 


Chemical leavening glossary (continued) 


Creaming a form of mechanical leavening in which aeration results from 
process: tiie action of the beater on the ingredients of the batter. 

Inert a substance, such as flour or special starch, added to baking 

filler: powder. \^ile the filler does not contribute directly to 

leavening, it servos to keep the acid and soda particles apart, 
Thus it improves leavening by preventing them from reacting 
witii each other before being incorporated into the batter. 

Leaveuiug: the process of producing gas in a dough or batter by chemical 
or other means. 

Tartaric an acid that occurs in certain vegetable and fruit juices, 
acid: particularly grape. The potassium salt of this acid is known 

as cream of tartar. 


Creaming process: Aeration resulting from the action of the 
the of the batter. 


on 


Inert filler: A substance such as 
to baking powder. 

Leavening: Tlie proci'ss of producing 
chemical or other means. 


or 


in a dough or 


, added 
_ by 


Tartaric acid: An acid that occurs in certain 

juices. The potassium salt of this acid is known as 


and 


of 


I 
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Page 26 
(From page 22) 


Acid: A chemical compound which tastes souv and has the property of 

Keutrailziyij alkalis. 


Acid-reacting components: The part of baking powder, which causes 

sodiier: : u^xri^onai^ to react. 


Aeration: The act of blending in , as by beating or shipping 

or c*}za^':}i>ia iKth :^cirbon licxiil^^ . 

Aerator: A substance, such as Lygijiyuj vc:>^dei* , capable of producing 

Carbon dioxide: A Jli£_£ij_£iiiL » t.:r'ielesii ^ edible gas obtained during fer- 
mentation or from a combination of soda and acid , 


Chemical leavening: The reaction of various ahermcals with each other, 

as the reaction of sodium acid pyrophosphate with ^odiiMn bicarbonate 

in baking powder to produce cavL'cni aioxide 



You too can produce this cake. 



Page 27 
(From page 25) 


Creaming process: Aeration resulting from the action of the beater on 
iK-jrediey.ts of the hatter, 

ImQxt filler: A substance such as flour or special starch ^ adcted 
to baking powder. 

Leavening: The process of producing QCiS in a dough or batter by 
chemical or other means. 

Tartaric acid: An acid that occurs in certain vegetable and fruit 
juices. The potassium salt of this acid is known as cream of tartar^ 
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Texture 


A perfect baking powder biscuit 


^ Page 28 
(From page 19) 


Baking soda 

This is chemically soliw: biL^urb.: natc^ or bicarbonate of soda^ with 
which you are familiar. 

\4\\en heated, baking', soda gives off carbon dioxide. It can also give 
off carbon dioxide when it is mixed with an acid, at either hot or cold 
temperatures. 

\Vhen used alone, baking soda will not only produce CO2 , but it will 
also leave a residue (remainder) of sodium jurbcKatc (or washing soda) 
as a result of the chemical action involved. Sodium carbonate gives 
cake a dark color and unpleasant taste. This taste is actually the taste 
of soap, whicii is formed when the sodium carbonate acts on the shortening 
in the cake during ba'^^ing. 

It is for the above reason that when the baker uses baking soda, he 
also uses an acid to produce an edill^ residue in addition to the CO2 . 
It was a result of the search for a dependable neutralizer to the baking 
soda that / i-'.'-:;: v was developed. 

1. Baking soda is chemically known as . 

2. Wlien heatLfd, baking soda gives off . 


3. It can also give off carbon dioxide when it is mixed with an acid, 
at either or temperatures. 

4. It leaves a of sodium carbonate (washing soda) as a 

result nf the chemical action involved. 

5. Sodium carbonate gives cake a color and unpleasant taste. 

6. This taste is actually the taste of . 

7. Adding an t;o the cake mix will make the residue edible. 

8. The search for an acid to neutralize the action of the baking soda 
led to the development of . 



and cJieok i^our 'u)ork. 
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Page 29 
(From page 27) 


Review of Book 3 
1. The only alkaline substance in baking powder is b 


The chemicals in baking powder react in the presence of m 
and h to release c d . 


3. Baking powders may be classified as: 

a. ^-acting 

b. ^-acting 

c. ^-acting 

4. The 1 iller in baking powder separates the b s particles 

from the a particles, thus helping to prevent re be- 

iwoc:-] iho?.] if moisture should get in. 

3. li the acid-reacting ingredient in baking powder is soluble in. cold 
water, the baking powder will be acting. 

b. In double-acting baking powders, one of the acid-reacting chemicals 
beci^nes soluble only at temperatures. 

7. A cake that pulls away from the sides of the pan may be caused by 
(too much, too Little) leavening. 

8. A coarse-grained cake can be due to (too much, too little) leavening. 

9. A rake that rises and then collapses may be due to (too much, too 
Little) leavening. 

10. A .:o(Hi-fiu;i I i t:v .-nko t hat uses enough e^^gs wiLl need (more, less) 
baking powder than one that uses a minimum of eggs. 

11. i'.ji- i n/,-pnwde r rans sliould be kept covered to keep out air and 

/ 

12. ihc ciiici advantage oi baking cream is that it can be combined by the 
hnkcr witli s b to form a ^-acting baking 

[ j. i: bakL:i,: soda is used without an acid, it leaves a r of 

s.ui i u-:\ ca rhi )na te . 

1*. Animori hi"^ carbonate deronposes into two and does not leave 


I >. Tr.^ i is a form of m leavening. 


(1^ 
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Seo solt, evapoioted from 
sea water, was a gift of 
the sun to mankind long 
befoie mines or wells or 
mocKinerv were used. 




TWO WAYS OF HARVESTING SALT 

Deep under the earth, mined rooms are interconnected by Ci>l</inbiH salt is scooped up from underneath the water and 
crosscuts, and pillars are left standinR for support (left). In put in bift baskets to be taken to the haul road (right). 
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Introduction 

Although there are many salts in nature^ the baker is concerned 
only with the use of comman table salt, which is chemically known 
as sodium chloride. The chemical formula for salt is NaCl (Na stands 
for sodium, and CI stands for chlorine). In addition to making all 
foods taste better, salt provides the human body with sodium and 
chlorine, ingredients essential to life itself. 

How salt is formed and processed for our use is part of the study 
of chemistry. How it functions as a bakery ingredient is our chief 
concern. 

1. The baker uses a special coarse salt. 

2. The baker uses common table salt. 

3. The chemical symbol for common table salt is NaCl. 

4. Salt provides the human body with ash and bicarbonate. 





Page 2 
(From page A) 


i/ iiour ayiS'M:v on paae 4 is rio. 10, jou maij oont-^nue on this page. 
-i'j* vetuim to pajd i\^rtjad the paragrcphSj and answer correctly , 

********* 

Quantity of salt to be used in bakery products 

The amcunL of any ingredients used in baking is usually figured 
in relation to the weight of the flour or to the number of quarts of 
water to be mixed. But, to be scientifically correct, the quantity of 
salt used should be figured in relation to the total weight of the doug 
In the handcraft bakery, however, the quantity of salt is usually re- 
lated to the quantity of water. The. amount of salt also has a bearing 
on what ingredients need to have their flavors brought out, 

'jVit/.'jv: L)hich of the following staterncnts is correct* 

11. The amount of salt should be figured on the number of different 
ingredients that are going to be used. 

12. To be scientifically correct, the amount of salt should be figured 
on the total weight of whatever is being mixed. 




Page 3 
(From page 5) 


,1 ':t:' ;?:o:.;.->'j ; ^.v./ » -.znd jju rwj continue on 

thij not-y rotuy^ t.' : y-'Po^zd the vara'jraph^ and 

★ ★★★★★★★★★ 

Effect of salt on flavor 

The taste of salt is not in Itself the reason for its use. 
Salt has the ability to bring out the flavor of other ingredients. 
In bread, salt not only has an effect on fermentation, but ir also 
brings out the wheat flavor. in cake, salt brings out the flavor 
of the eggs, milk, butter, etc. 

dhc^^k i^lvich of th''::o :.'i^-'>•^^>.'r -'^z/'v^-::'^ . 

7. SaJt is used merely to givo bakery products a salty taste. 

8. Salt brings out the flavor of the other ingredients used in 


baking. 



ERIC 



Snaking through the galleries 
of a salt mine in Louisiana^ 
a continuous conveyer belt 
carries Crushed and screened 
salt toward the refining plant 
on the surface. 


Answers to problems on page 6. 

13. 8 3/4 oz. 14. Ih oz. 15. 13^ oz. 



/^7 


Page 4 
(From page 3) 


.^>:.*:;v'>-' ^.ij-: o k^-, .^^ j 'U '':a'j coitfyiuc JK this 

Effect of salt on color and texture 

Salt has an indirect effect on the color of baked products in 
this way: by controlling the activity of yeast (which feeds on the 
sugar in the dough) enough sugar is left in the dough to promote 
good crust color. 

Although salt does not have a direct bleaching action, it does 
help promote a fine grain and thin cell walls. This results in a 
te}:ture (feel to the fingertips) that is smoother. It seems to 
give the crumb a whiter appearance. 

Check which of these statements is correct. 

9. Salt has a bleaching action on dough. 

10. Salt controls yeast activity and thus helps promote good crust 
color. 
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Page 5 
(From page 1) 


-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k 


Effect of salt on fermentation 

The baker who forgets to put salt into a yeast dough learns very 
quickly what its effect is on fermentation, when he sees the dough 
•'running wild.'* Salt retards fermentation by keeping the growth of 
yeast under control. Salt also has a strengthening effect on the 
gluten. 


3 taticnoLrd a.* 'jf^:.vr^<jt : 


5. When salt is left out of a dough product, the dough is said to 
"run wild.'* 

6. Salt has a strengthening effect on the gluten. 



Turn to page \3. 
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■STEAM TO NEXT PAN 
OR A BAROMLTRIC 
CONDENSER 


br in:. to pan 
frov storage 
Tanks and 

BRiNt '.VEILS 



COPPER TUBES 
IN STEAM CHEST 
AGITATOR CIRCULATES 
5R1M THROUGH 
STEAM IN TUBES 


z 


s 

o . 

< - 

< OQ 

^ Z 

q: < 

C CO 


CONDENSATE WATJ:r OUT 


SLURRY OF SALT CRYSTALS 
AND BRINE OUT 


O u. 

»- o 


DUMP VALVE 


SLURRY 
COLLECTING- 
TANK 


SLURRY PUMP 


I'llrrinr >>f ii iinuiitn pun !i>r»l /«» mifmrftt'' f>rin»' lo jfnxhn suit i r\s- 
f'i!>. l> >t»'ttm .i''"'> hi tfxt fniii II! fif!rtrm>'trtf i ftuilni'^rr. It utrunm 
t> I ri iifr,/ h\ iiiiilri hriw in nr\t fntti or nutlir u<\t*'r in canili'nsrr 


GRANULATED 

(Calcium-Magnesium-Free) 


(15x Magnification) 



IMPROVED 
FINE FLAKE 


(1 5x Magnification) 


Page 6 
(From page 2) 


If jjuy ■:7^j;A")' Or! Vujt IS r„.\ jou naj coitiyiue on this pa^je. 

If >io:'y i'^'ury: i:- vct'e.id the v.viwjvapn^ and ansi^cr correct li^ • 

*********** 


Quantity of salt to be used in bakery products 

According to a laboratory study, these are the rocommended average 
amounts of salt to be used in some bakery products. 

Sweet dough Ik 02. per quart of water 

Pie dough 1/2 02. per pound of flour 

Danish pastry 1-ioz. per quart of water 

PZea^^s fill i-fi the correct anauers : 

13. How much salt will be needed for 7 quarts of sweet dough? 

Answe r 

14. How much salt will be needed to make pie dough which will require 
15 pounds of flour? 

Answe r 

15. How much salt will be needed for 9 quarts of danish pastry? 

Answe r 

The f:^ll<jJ^>:j :1.7}ik. It is supplied to enrzl?le you to do 



Page 7 


Thia paje is for uorkin^j out the problems on page 6. ^ 


After you nave worked out the ansiders to the three problems^ 
check them against the figures given opposite page 4. Then go back to 
the beginning of this book and run through it again. Go on to page /^\ 
and see how many of the review statements you can answer correctly . 


ERIC 



Page 8 
(From page 6) 

Review of Book 4 
Write True or False beside each statement. 

1. Salt is used to give baked products a salty taste. 

2. Salt brings out the flavor of other ingredients. 

_3. The baker uses a special, coarse salt called baiters salt. 

4. Salt is necessary for life. 

5. Salt promotes good crust color. 

6. Salt gives dough a whiter appearance. 

7. Dough that "runs wild" is due to too much salt. 

8. Salt strengthens the gluten in dough. 

^9. The amount of salt used depends on how many different 

ingredients there are in the mix. 

* * * * * 

10. How much salt will be needed for danish pastry where 12 quarts 
of w;3ter are to be used? 


jO\r arArocvi) in the Aviswev Book. 
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Introduction 

The average baker takes water for granted. He knows it is an 
important ingredUmt in bread and cake making. He knows that if it 
comes out of the faucet, it is f)ure enough to use in mixing his baked 
products. He knows that the amount of water he uses in a dough or 
batter affects the quality of the product. He also knows that the 
temperature at which he uses it makes a difference in the finished 
product. He knows little about the quality of the water itself, or 
where it comes from. 

In this unit you will iearn something about how water is formed, 
and about the different kinds of water. And wliile the emphasis is on 
the everyc'ay use of water in baking, you will also learn something 
about the chemistry of water. 

The baker whose knowledge of his trade is better than average does 
know something about the quality of the water lie uses. He also knows 
someL^Ii^.g r.r:out Iiow water is formed and how the presence of miner^iLs in 
it can ;ii'fect the quality of his finished products. 


1. The average baker takes water for granted. 

2. Water that comes out of the faucet is pure enough to use 
in baking. 

3. It makes no difference in the finished product what tlie 
temperature of the water is when you use it. 

4. The amount of water used affects the quality of the final 
product. 

5. The minerals in water can affect the quality of the final 
p roduct . 
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1. Abi)uL ■ ' ~>' '-'^ ^-^^ surfacL- of the cartii is ctn^oroJ 

2. Most of tlu* wat'.T on «.-.irtii is in tiio 


J. Di'oan water oon tains a >!;roat doal of dissolved materials, mostly 

A. Tho salt in i^coaa wator eonics I'roin tht* > ' in the earth. 

5. Minora] salts piokod np by tho rainwater as it f- ' :* ^'^y 

tiiroui;h ihc earth on its way back to the • 

6. About 1/3,000 of all tho water on the surface of the globe ev iv.'witv i^ 
each year. 

7. This disappears into tho c(>nstautly nun'injj, r os water < ■** . 

8. This vapor fibrins into ' - and eventually falls back to earth 
as ' . 




Some of tlu" r.iin war or runs into s t reams ^ ■■^^■■:c'o , ponds, and r'l."^-: 


This is known :is ^ waLcM* and- contains large amounts of 


Kventiially, it filter.^ throiigli tiie ^^'Kq and forms wells and 


This is known as : water. 


Ground water is h i in dissolved n^^.r^y-:: • 

This movement of water is from the earthy up into the ^i^- u.It::; 
tiien down to earth a;4ain as 

This constant movement of water is known as the* natural 




the thorough bread 

So moist, chey race riftht THROUGH itl 


1. Tht' avora:^e baker takes water for >;ranted. 

2. Water that i i>nK s out of the faucet is pure enough to use 
in hakin;.*. 

3. It makes no difference in the finished product what the 
temperature o\ tiie water is wiien you use it. 

4. The amount of water used affects tho quality of the final 
product. 

5. The minerals in water can affect the quality of the final 
product. 




Page 5 
(From page 2) 


The Water Cycle - 11 

Some of the rain water runs into streams, lakes, ponds, and rivers. 
Tiiis is known as sxiviucv water, Suri'act^ water contains larj^e amounts 
oi" organic and inorganir impurities. 

The rest oi the rain (and melted snow) is soaked up by the ground, 
wliere it may be used by plants, may drain into rivers and lakes, or 
may be evaporated from the surfaee. Some of the water penetrates deep 
into tile ear til and may stay loeked up in the ground for thousands of 
years. Kventually, It filters through the roeks and forms wells and 
springs. J his is known as ground water. It is usually free from 
organic, impurities but it is high in mineral matter. The minerals dis- 
*:olve in it as it ti iters through the rocks. 

Lhe entire movement of water from the earth, up into the clouds, 
then down to earth again as rain or snow, and finally into the waters 
of rivers and oceans is known as the natural .:. .'.^v . 


1. Some of the rain water runs iiitn streams, , ponds, and 

2. This is kuDwn as water and contains Large amounts of 

3. Kventua I ly , it. lilters tI:rough the- ^ and forms wells and 

4. i'liis is known as water. 

5. Ground water is higfi in dissolved . 

6. This movement of water is from the earth, up into the , 

then down to earth again as or . 

7. This constant movement of water is known as the natural 


o 



1. It can he tnktMi ior gr.mti'd that I'wc waU»r that tonios from t'ne 
water I'aiuH't is ^ . 

2. It usual ly i onii'S fron a depc^ndable source* and has been j'' ! '-^ 
by th<. lo(\il waior system. 

3. Tht* water lias hcen treated to kill harmtul .v^.vr-: 


4. In a ^k ^.r'il.'u I _ sense, natural waters are never "p^^*^*" 

5. They contain dissolved p' \]iiivi ^i^: ^ of the earth itself, 

6. The minerals remaining in the water may cause a aru ' ni(*u l reaction 

with s ome o f the other 'U^ -jvea : en I's u s ed in t h t» ma n u f a c t u r o( 

bread and cakes. 
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The Water Cycle 


Page 7 
(From page 4) 


The V.ater Cycle - I 

About three-fourths of the surface of the earth is covered witli 
water. Most of it is in the oceans; this is not pure water but contains 
a great deal of dissolved materials, mostly common salt. This salt 
comes from the minerals in the eartli, which are picked up by the rain- 
water as it filters througii the earth on its way back Lo the ocean. 

About 1/3,000 of ail the water on the surface of the globe evap- 
orates eacii year. This disappears into the constantly moving air as 
water vaiov. Later, this vapor forms into clouds and eventually falls 
back to earth as rain. 


• . Abi)Lit of the surface of the earth is covered 

witli water. 

Most of the water on earth is in tiie . 

j. Ocean water contains a great deal of dissolved materials, mostly 

4. iiie salt in ocean water comes from the in tlie earth. 


3. Mineral Stilts picked up by the rainwater as it 
through the earth on its way back to the 


o. About 1/3,000 of all the water on the surface of the globe ev 
eacii year. 

7. This disappears into the constantly moving as water 



8. riiis vapor forms into ^'^'^^ eventually falls back to earth 


as 
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(From page 13) 


The effect ul water on dough (continued) 


There is a legal Limit as to how nucli water may be in a dough. 
According to government standards, the maximuni amount ot moisture that 
a loaf of brc'jd may have one hour after baking is 38/.'. 

Within reasonable limits, tlie keeping quality of bakery products 
depends on the amount of watur put into a dough or batter. For all 
p r £1 c t i c a"ls.^^ r p o s e s , j Vv. " ^' hfujc.^ i . • mai s t u ve . 

As for tlie practical limit, a dough siiould contain only as much 
water as it can hold J ■> i '^i^n' 'j ^ : 'n^; : hi •/ ^•*hcy* . :\ ^' i ra v I ' nniV^u^' Let'- 


v";. ' r:-- 'i.'f^t*'''.'' , r i',<: : ' 'f ' tu/ t'l.utiK :'V>aC\: /•>•<>;..':.?; 

1. According to government standards, tiie maximum amount of moisture 
tiiat a loaf of bread may have one liour after baking is . 

a. 22^ c. 38% 

b. 16;: d. 50% 


For all practical purposes freshness is 


a. air c. leavening 

b. moisture d. None of the above 

3. Within reasonable limits, the keeping quality of bakery products 
depends on the quantity of . 

a. salt c. glutei! 

b. water d. starch 

A, If a dough contains too mccli water, it may . 


a. lose its freshness 

b. overstrengthen the gluten 

c. dissolve too much starch 

d. affect the other desirable characteristics 



Page 9 
(From page 3) 


The purity of water 

Far normal baking use, it can be taken for granted that the water 
that comes Crom tlie water faucet is pure. It usually comes from a 
dependable source, has been filtered by the local water system, and 
has been treated to kill harmful bacteria. But in a chemical sense, 
natural waters are iiever "pure.'* 

They contain dissolved substances from the eartli itself. Althougli 
the water that comes out of the faucet is pure enough to drink and use 
in the preparation of foods, we must remember that the minerals remain- 
ing in the water may cause a chemical reaction v/ith some of the other 
ingredients used in the manufacture of bread and cakes. 

1. Lt can be taken for granted that tlie water that comes from tiie 
water f£iucet is . 

2. It usually comes from a dependable source and has been 

by tiie local water system. 

3. The water has been treated to kill harmful . 

4. In a sense, natural waters are never **pure." 

5. They contain dissolved of the earth itself. 

6. The minerals remaining in the water may cause a reaction 

with some of the other used in the manufacture of 

bread and cakes. 
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(From page 6) 


The effect of water on dough 

Tlie lormation of yeast dough would be impossible withr'^t wa^f»r. 
in a ye.ist dough, water works mainly in two ways: 

L. When water is nvixed with wheat flour, it combines with the 
proteins to form the elastic product called jluveu. This 
is known as 'ludvatiu'ri of the gluten. 

2. water ^iLso carabines witii the starch of flour, wetting and 
swelling it to make it i-o^ulle. When wetted starch is 
tlioroughly mixed with gluten, the result is dough. 

B^. tri of the above reactions are thus responsible for the forra- 
at ion of dough. 

Such dough properties as 0-:.-'^: : ^ /■c.'jj pl'-uoiLitjj ^ i^XuCuJibi Litj ^ 
and .* ' *• : *.': are ail controlled by the quantity of water used. To 
some extent^ they are also controlled by the quality of the water too. 


Tlie lonTiJt ioii of veasL dough v^/ovild be possible without 


wat.er . 


In a yeasi dough, v^ater works mainly in two ways. 


Wate!" cotiibiiics with the proteins of flour to form 
r.iie elastii: pro<iui.t' iia i ] c-d gluten. 


I [lis i'« known as hydration of the water. 


Water :H.so combines with the starch of flour, wetting and 
swelling it Co make it soluble. 


Wlien welted starch is thoroughly mixed with gluten, the 
resiiit is i-ake batter. 


Dougti properties of pliability and stickiness depend upon 
tiie quantity of slior toning used. 


o 



^1^ 


How 1o mote 
them roll in 
the aisles. 


Page 11 
(Fvoin page 8) 


According to govt^rnment standards, the maximum amount of moisture 
that a loaf of broad may have one hour after baking is a 

a. 22'' c. 38% 

h. ihZ d. 50% 

For all practical purposes freshness is h 

a- air c. leavening 

h. moisture d. None of the above 

Within reasonable limits, the keeping quality of bakery products 
depends on the quantity of 

a. salt c. gluten 

b. water d. starch 

If a dougli contains too much water, Lt may d 

a. lose its freshness 

b . overstrengthen the gl uten 

c. dissolve too much starch 

d. afrcrt tlif other di'sirable cliarac t er Lst ics 



^30 



Page 12 
(From page 18) 


Classes of water 


Water — other than salt water — is generally classified as hard 
or soft or alkaline. 

Hca*d water is water that contains considerable amounts of dissolved 
mxneral salts - carbonates or sulfates of magnesium or calcium. Hard 
water is difficult to form into a lather with soap. When it is hard 
because it contains carbonates, it is called temporary hard water, be- 
cause it can be made into soft water by boiling. The mineral salts 
settle out in the boiling and so do not react with the soap to prevent 
sudsing . 

Wlien water is hard because it contains sulfates, it is called 
permanently hard water, because the sulfates do not settle out when the 
water is boiled. Chemicals are needed to soften it. 

Soft water is water that is relatively free of carbonates and sul~ 
fates of magnesium or calcium. It forms a lather freely with soap. 

Alkaline water is water that contains **basic'' substances such as 
sodium carbonate. Commonly known as washing soda, sodium carbonate is 
one of the chemical compounds used in softening water. Alkaline water 
may, however, be somewhat hard. 

iU:.i<^'.. fill -Ik ih'j lank. i.}itJi a Ti^ne or Fal-i^e- i>i the aoitcn^jns 

1. Water is generally classified in three categories: 

white , yellow, and clear. 

2. Hard water is difficult to form into a lather with soap. 


3. When water is hard because it contains carbonates it is 

called temporary hard water because it can be made into 
soft water by boiling. 

4. . l^ien water is hard because it contains sulfates, it is 

called permanently hard water, since sulfates do not settle 
out in boiling. 

5. Soft water does not forn a lather freely. 


6. Alkaline water is the same as hard water. 



Page 13 
(Fr-ym page 10) 


The formation of yeast dough would be possible without 
water. 

In a yeast dough, water works mainly in two ways. 

Water combines with the proteins of flour to form 
the elastic product called gluten. 

'." is is known as hydration of the water. 

Water also combines with the starch of flour, wetting and 
swelling it to make it soluble. 

When wetted starch is thoroughly mixed with gluten, the 
result is cake batter. 

Dough properties of pliability and stickiness depend upon 
the quantity of shortening used. 




Showing the effect of too little and 
too much water used. 


Page 14 
(From page 11) 


Absorption of water in dough 


How much water a given type of flour will absorb depends largely 
on the age and strength of the flour. Total absorption also depends 
on some of the other ingredients in the dough. For example, according 
to studies by the Milk Institute, each pound of non-fat milk solids 
will absorb an additional pound of water without affecting the dough 
consistency. 

The addition ol invert sugar (for example, Nulomoline) will make 
possible the addition of mere water than a dough would normally take. 
Invert sugar is kygrosaopic— that is, it has the ability to attract 
and hold water. It even pulls moisture from the air after the product 
is baked. 

The percentage of absorption is figured by finding the amount of 
water that can be taken up by a given amount of flour. Thus, if 100 
pounds of flour can absorb 56 pounds of water, that flour is said to 
have an absorption of 56%. 


iciir.}' 'jnd place Lfi the blank space heLoio: 


L. How much ^>;ater a given type of flour will absorb depends largely 
on tiie of the flour. 

a. color and texture c. age and strength 

b. sugar and starch d. None of the above 

2. Total absorption also depends on some of the other in the 

doujr^h. 

a. ingredients c. salts 

b. flavors d. All of the above 

3. The use of non-fat milk solids in a dough will enable it to 


a. affect the consistency c. hold more starch 

b. absorb more water d. None of the above 

Invert sugar has the ability to at:ract and hold . 


a. flour c. uater 

b. sugar d. None of the above 

5. If iOO pounds of a flour can absorb 48 pounds of water, that flour 
is said to have an absorption of . 

a. 56% c. 100% 

b. '33 1/3% d. 48% 


ERIC 



Page 15 
(From page 12) 


1. False Water is genornlly classifU^d in three categories: 
white, vellow, ami clear. 


Tvue 


Hard water is difficult to form into a lather with soap- 


3. Tviits When water is hard because it contains carbonates it is 

called temporary hard water because it can be made into 
soft water by boiling- 

4. Ti*ue l>l}ien water is hard because it contains sulfates, it is 

called permanently hard water, since sulfates do not settle 
out in boilinv;. 

5- False Soft water does not form a lather freely. 

6. False Alkaline water is the same as hard water. 



Please turn to page 12 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to ya>j^i Uj a}ul coyitinio.. thcf. yt*<)'jram* 
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TYPES OF WATER AND EFFECTS ON DOUGH 


Type of Water 


1. Soft 

2. Temporary 

hard . . 

3. Permanent 

hard . . . . 


4. Saline. 


5. Alkaline. 

6. Acid 


Substance Present 


Mineral free . 


Bicarbonates of calcium, 
magnesium, iron. 

Sulfates of calcium and 
magnesium. 


a. Sodium chloride (com- 

mon salt). 

b. Sulfur, iron 

Alkali such as sodium car- 
bonate. 

a. Various acids 

b. Hydrogen sulfide ! 

c. Organic matter, bac- | 

teria. 


Effect on Dough 


Softens gluten, makes 
dough sticky. 

If in excess, retards fer- 
mentation. 

If in excess, makes gluten 
too firm and tough; 
retards fermentation. 

Taste 


Taste, color 

Slows fermentation, toste 

Hastens fermentation .... 
Dissolves gluten, taste ... 
Unsafe for human con- 
sumption. I 


Remedy-Formula 
Adjustment 


Use dough conditioner 
(mineral yeast food). 

Boil and filter or use 
vinegar. 

Use more yeast. 


Use less salt or distil the 

water. 
Aerate or distil. 
Use vinegar, lactic acid, 

or more yeast. 
Add lime and filter. 
Aerate, then distil. 
Chlorinate. 



Page 16 
(From page 15) 


The effect of the three classes of water on breadmaking 


Hard water is generally best for dough making. Hard water contains 
mineral salts which tend to strengthen the gluten. However, excessive- 
ly hard water may contain so many minerals that they toughen the gluten 
to the point where fermentation is retarded. In such cases it becomes 
necessary to use considerably more yeast. Hard water will also have a 
tendency to dry out the finished product more rapidly. 

Soft water has a tendency to soften the gluten. The result is a 
very sticky dough. The solution in this case is to use a yeast food to 
supply rhe minerals lacking in the water. Additional salt is also help- 
ful. 

Alkaline water reduces the desirable dough acidity brough about by 
fermentation. By doing so, fermentation is retarded and the gluten 
weakened. To overcome the harmful effect of alkaline water, a small 
amount of vinegar may be used in the dough batch. 


1. water is generally best for dough making, 

2. ilard^j^aXiiX— contains mineral which tend to strengthen Llie 

gluten. 

3. Excessively h.-'.rd water may contain so many minerals that they 
the gluten. 

4. In that case it becomes necessary to use more • 


5. Soft water has a tendency to the gluten and tliis results 

in a dough . 

6. You can supply the needed minerals by adding • 

7. Additional is also helpful. 

8. Alkaline water reduces the desirable dough acidity brought about 

by . 

9. To overcome the harmful effect of alkaline water, a small amount of 
may be used in the dough batch. 


t^lt^ucic tiAr>. to pa^ja [ij ] ci?uJ. <:'nuLiK :f<>ur ansu)ert:>. 
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Page 17 
(Frora page 21) 


Some additional facts about water 

The degree of hardness is expressed by a numerical value represent- 
ing the hardness- forming minerals present in the water. Since the 
amounts of dissolved substances in water are actually very small, these 
amounts are expressed in parts per million (p. p.m.)- On this basis, 
water is classified as follows: 

Hardness Classification 

0 to 15 p. p.m. very soft water 

15 to 50 p. p.m. soft water 

50 to 100 p. p.m. medium-hard water 

100 to 200 p. p.m. hard water 

Greater than 200 p. p.m. very hard water 

I'ieaS':: fiii hi the blank spacoj uKth a True ui* t'.ilcc iri the sentences 
be lou: 

1. Very soft water contains 0 to 15 p. p.m. of hardness- 

fuLiuing mineral salts. 

2. Hard water contains 15 to 50 p. p.m. 

3. Medium-hard water contains over 200 p. p.m. 

4. Soft water contains up to 50 p. p.m. 

5. Very hard water contains 200 p. p.m. or more. 
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How much water a i^iven type of flour will absorb depends largely 
on the ef thL- flour. 

a. color and texture c. a^e and strengtli 

b. su^ar and starcii d. None ot" t ho above 

Total absorption also depends on some .^f the other ■ in the 

dou^h . 

a. ini;rcdients c. salts 

b. flavors d. All of tlie above 

The use of non-fat milk solids in a dough will enable it to 


a. affect the consistency c. hold more starch 

b . absorb more water d . None ot ihu above 

Invert sugar has the ability to attract and hold _^ . 

a. flour c. water 

b. sugar d. None of the above 

If 100 pounds of a flour can absorb -'♦8 ptnuuis of water, that flour 
is said to have an absorption of [ . 

a. 5bZ c. lOOZ 

b. .3 '3 I /'3 m d. 48;: 


Please return to page 14 
and correct any errors. 



City Water 



CondiTiHinK I'nit Pump 
(VVtter Cooled or Air Ctxited) 

Srhcmatif diapram of t hilleJ uater sysjtvm for bakeries. 
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Page 19 
(From page 20) 


The use of water to control temperature 

It has been found that for the most part, cool douglis and cake 
batters yield the best bakery products. Therefore every effort 
siiould be made to keep ingredients cool. Sometimes this is difficult 
during the summer months, when flour and other ingredients are at room 
temperature . 

Since the temperature of water can be rather easily controlled by 
tiie addition of ice or by refrigeration, it is water that the baker 
most often uses to keep dough down to around 78^ F. after mixing. 

In some bakeries, dough machines are water-jacketed. That is, 
coils, containing water at about SS'^F, surround the mixing bowls. This 
cuts opwn the heat produced by the action of the revolving mixing arms. 

I. Cool doughs and cake batters yield the best bakery products. 


2. Every effort should be made to keep ingredients cibove room 

temperature . 

3. The temperature of water can be controlled more easily 

than the temperature of flour. 

4. The baker should try to keep dough temperature around 98"F. 

5. The action of the revolving arms in the mixing machine cools 

down the dough. 




I 


^* Very soft water (-ontains 0 to 15 p. p.m. of hardness- 

forniin,!^ miiu'ral salts. 

2. -\ liard warer loutains IS p.p.r.i. 

3. - Medium-hard walt-r contains twor .100 p,p.ni. 

''"^ • ■ ili;' Soft watt-r I't.Mitains up tvi ')() p.p.r;, 

3. • ^ Very hard water ».:oiiLaIns *IUU p.p.i;i, ur iuurc. 




1. / V valor is ;:L'iu*ra 1 1 y bt'St for dougii inakin;;. 

2. ilard waUT contains nniitTal wiiich tond to stronj^tlion iho 
ij lit I'll . 

3. ii/ux'ss i Vi- 1 y harci wat r.ay contain so many rain^'rals that tlioy 

- '-^j '1 ' ^ ' ' ' ' 1 1 1 ■ n . 

A. hi tiriL casr il lHi'i>nii.'s nt-i't'ssarv to ust' nu'iro _ • 

3. Soft water lias a tL'ndoncv to gluten and this results 

i n a -l' ' ••■ ' doa'J I . 

b . You can supply tho act-dcd niinorals by adding; j- -^^ "__ ■ ' ; . 

7. Additional -L : _ also iielpTu] . 

AJkal. ine watt.'f rt'diujL'S the desirable duu^h acidity brought about 

9. To ovt-rcorie the iiarnifiil effect alkaline water, a sniali amount of 
• : i:iav it,.' iis.'t! in the* dtnii;h batcii. 




Pa^o 22 
(From page 23) 


Review of Book 5 


1. Ti\xj salt in ocean water comes from m in the earth. 

2. The movement of water from ea^th to clouds to rain and back to 
earth is known as the . 

3. Surface water contains large amounts of im . 
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Ground Water contains large amounts of dissolvt*d ri 
Local water systems treat water to kill harniful b_ 


b. Too much water in a dough may affect the other desirable ch 

of a dough. 

7. According to government standards, a loaf of bread may have, one 
hour after baking, no more than 7u of water. 

8. In general, the freshness of a baked product depends upon the amount. 
{ > f lyi in it. 

9. The minerals in water may cause a ciiemica] reaction with some of the 


10. In a yeast dough, water combines with the p of fJour to form 

gluten . 

11. Water makes the s of the flour s*i)luble. 

12. "Temporary" hard water may be softened by b . 


13. Adding non-fat dry milk or invert sugar to a dougii will enable it 
to absorb . 

14. The best water for dough making is water, because of the 

mineral salts i- contains. 

Id. Wiien ini>:ing dough, every effort should be made to keep the dougli 
, and water can lielp do this. 


He needs the right amount of water 
for this dough, or he's in trouble. 



Page 2^ 
(From page 19) 


^* Cool doughs and cake batters yield the best bakery products. 

2. raise Every effort should be made to keep ingredients above room 

temperature. 

3, T i*Ui:> The temperature of water can be controlled more easily 

than the temperature of flour. 

4, rais e The baker should try to keep dough temperature around 98° F, 

5. yqlse The action of the revolving arms in the mixing machine cools 

down tlie dough. 



You have nou finished Soak .5. Go back to the beginning and run 
throu:jh it again, noticing particiilaxdn the filled-in anoix'ers. Then 
go on to page (^^^ ^^^^'^ ^^'^ rriany of the i^tatements jjou can complete 
correctly , 
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Page 1 


Introduction 

Sugar is one of man's most important foods. It acts in the body the 
way gas acts in an auto. It provides man with heat and energy. Table 
sugar has a fuel value of 1,800 calories per pound. According to statis- 
tics, Americans like sugar so well that they eat their weight in sugar 
yearly I 

Sugar is classified as a 100% carbohydrate food, which means that it 
contains the chemical elements carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

In this unit we shall not go deeply into the chemistry of sugar. 
However, it will be necessary for you to become acquainted with a number 
of new terms in order to better understand how sugar works in baking. 

For the most part we shall be concerned with how sugar works in bread- 
and cake-baking. To some extent we will consider its use in confectionery 
work. 

Please fill in the blank spaces iyi the sentences below: 

1. Sugar provides man^s body with and . 

2. Table sugar contains calories per pound 

3. Sugar is classified as a 100% food. 

4. Sugar coAta^ns the chemical elements , , and 

5. We are mainly concei.*ned with how sugar works in and 

baking. 


I'Learje fMrn to paje 


and aor'''eat uour work. 
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Page 2 
(From page 5) 


The manufacture of sugar 

The most important of commercial sugars is sucrose* Sucrose is 
obtained principally from sugar cane and sugar beet. In order to 
simplify our study, we shall deal here only with cane sugar. 

At harvest time, sugarcane contains from 16 to 20 percent sucrose, 
small amounts of other types of sugar, minerals, and coloring and 
flavoring substances. The remaining 80 to 84 percent is pulp and 
moisture, 

The woody stalks of the sugar cane are delivered to the sugar mill, 
where they are cut into small pieces, crushed, and their juice extracted. 



Pl^a::e fill in the blanks below: 

1, The most important commercial sugar is 


2, Sugarcane contains from to 7o sucrose, 

3, At the sugar mill, small pieces of sugar cane are and 

their is extracted. 
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\s\\e.n tho syrup becones as thick as possible, J2^:y stall izution sets 
in. 

The saturated syrup Is separated into i^sg: sugar and nolaases . 

Thu raw sugar contains J 7 ?o sucrose and is brown in color. 
Raw sugar also contains riinerula and some imjruritles ■ 
Raw sugar is converted inL ^ pure ducvo^e at the re^'inev]^ 



\ 


7, ^ 


Please return tu page 
check your answers. 
Please change where needed 


/ 


\ 


/ 
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Certain varieties of cayze grow three timee 
as tall as a man. 


Page 4 
(Fvom page 2) 


The most important commercial sugar is sucrQse • 

Sugarcane contains from 26 to 20 ^ sucrose. 

At the sugar mill, small pieces of sugar cane ar^^ crushed ^nd 
their ^'uioe is extracted. 




(Fvjrn laj^ 1) 


1. Sugar provides man's body with heat and enerjy , 


2. Table sugar contains 1, ^Jj calories per pound 

3. Sugar is classified as a 100% aarbohudrate food, 

4. Sugar contains the chemical elements aarbon ^ hydrogen ^ and 

5. We are mainly concerned with how sugar works in oreaa and 
a2K^ baking. 
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Page e 
(From page 3) 


Fully purified raw sugar becomes gr anu lated sugar. 

All granulated sugars are fully re fined . 

Bvown sugar still contains some molasses and mineral matter. 
Granulated sugars vary mainly in their gvavn sizes. 



Please return to page 9 
and check your answers. 



Page 7 
(From page 4) 


The manufacture of sugar (continued) 

The extracted juices are passed through strainers and run into 
settling tanks. Then the juice is transferred to mixing tanks, where 
most impurities are removed. From there the clear juice is run into 
evaporators, where it is concentrated into a thick syrup. The thick 
syrup is then further thickened by evaporation in vacuum pans until 
the syrup is "siJtwrated" (as thick as it can be made), and C2v^stal- 
lizatioyi sets in. 

The mixture of crystals and syrup is transferred to large, whirl- 
ing baskets, which separate the crystals from the mother liquor. The 
crystals are Jugar and the mother liquor is molasses. 

The raw sugar obtained at this stage is a brown, coarse- textured 
product crontaining 97% sucrose, and minerals and some impurities. At 
this point it is sent to the refinery, where the raw sugar is converted 
into pure sucrose, and the many varieties of sugar are produced to suit 
the needs of industry, 

aparji^:.: in th*- ^h^i t^jri'jr^- 

1. When the syrup becomes as thick as possible, sets 

in. 

2. The saturated syrup is separated into sugar and 

3. The raw sugar contains 7o sucrose and is in color. 


4. Raw sugar ylso contains and some 

5. Raw sugar is converted into pure at the 
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SUGAR 
FOR 
CAKE 
DECORATIO 


Paae 8 
(From page 13) 



1. Coating Sugar is an extremely finely granulated sugar used 
principally for coating pan goods in the production of oonf eationeries . 

2. Bakers Special is a sugar of ver 'j fine grain, consisting of 

'jhote crystals and therefore better suited for aake m aking 
than powdered sugar. 

3. Fine Granulated is a sugar of uniformly fine crystal size. It 

is the main type used by bakers and go n fe ctione rs as a sweet- 
ening agent. 

4. Standing Sugar is a sugar of unusually uniform grain size and 

brilliant luster, suited especially for sprinkling on cookies 
and sweet goods. 



Wrien ^ou na-^c duntj 



and continue the progra/n. 
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Page 9 
(From page 3) 


The Refining of Sugar 

Raw sugar is first purified by a series of treatments which 
remove the molasses stiil clinging to the raw sugar crystals. 
This results in a water-clear syrupy from which a huge variety of 
granulated sugars, varying mainly in their grain sizes, is obtained. 
All granulated sugars are fully refined. 

Brown sugar siill contains some of the molasses, some mineral 
matter, and more moisture than the granulated sugars* Yellow sugar 
has been refined somewhat further - 

The in'^lasses separated at the sugar mill is also treated further 
to remove the remaining sugar. What is left is called blackstrap 
molasses, which is used by nonfood industries. 

Please fill in the blanks in the sentences below: 

I.. Fully purified raw sugar becomes gr sugar, 

2. All granulated sugars are fully re , 

3. sugar still contains some molasses and mineral matter. 


4* Granulated sugars vary mainly j.n their sizes. 
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Page 10 
(From page 8) 


Types of sugar - granulated (continued) 


Medium-Fine Granulated — a sugar of somewhat larger grain size 
than fine-granulated sugar. It is preferred by many as a general- 
purpose sugar. 

Medium Granulated — a sugar of exceptionally pure color, having 
a grain size larger than medium-fine granulated sugar but smaller 
than standard granulated sugar. 

Standard Granulated — a sugar which is readily soluble, especially 
where heat can be applied to the solution. It is also used for grind- 
ing purposes . 

Coarse Granulated — a sugar of very large grain, used in specialty 
products in which the original sugar crystals contribute to the special 
effect of the finished item, such as sugar-sprinkled cookies and cakes. 


Please fill in the blanks in the sentences below: 

1. Medium Fine Granulated is a sugar of somewhat grain size 

than fine-granulated sugar. It is preferred by many as a 

sugar. 


2. Medium Granulated is a sugar of exceptionally pure , having 

a grain size than medium-fine granulated sugar but 

than standard granulated sugar. — 

3. Standard Granulated is a sugar which is readily , especial- 
ly where can be applied to the solution. It is also used for 

purposes. 

4. Coarse Granulated is a sugar of very grain, used in 


products in which the original sugar crystals contribute to the special 
effect of the finished item. 


Please turn to page f^^\ ccnd correct your work^ 
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Fermentable carbohydrates are high on the list of 
major inp^rcdients used f'-rfay in baking. In terms 
of vohiino consumed, they are third most important. 


Page 11 
(From page 16) 


Sugar in Bread Baking 

2. Sugar supplies food for yeast during fermentation. 

Yeast feeds on sugar to produce the carbon dioxide necessary for 
leavening. In breadmaking, the basic ingredients are flour, salt, 
yeast, and water. Notice that sugar is not listed as a basic ingredient, 
and indeed many breads, such as Italian and French breads, often contain 
no added sugar. Yet fermentation is possible because yeast feeds on the 
small amount of sugar contained in the flour. 

In the baking industry, fermentation refers specifically to alcoholic 
fermentation — the conversion of sugars into carbon dioxide and alcohol by 
the action of the yeast. During fermentation, the carbon dioxide produced 
by yeast action is trapped in the gluten and raises the dough. 

Please fill in the blanks in the sentences below: 

1. Yeast on sugar to produce the necessary 

for . 

2. Where sugar is not added, fermentation is still possible because the 
yeast feeds on the small amount of contained in the 

3. Yeast converts sugar into and . 

4. During fermentation, the produced by yeast action 

is trapped in the . This the dough. 


Please turn to page JlsKand correct your work. 


Page 12 
(From page 14) 


Types of Sugars - Confectioners Sugar (continued) 

The terms "confectioners," ^'powdered/' and "icing" sugars are often 
used interchangeably. They ar\i all white and powdery, and contain a 
small amount of cornstarch - from about 3% to 6%, The number of X's in 
the name indicates the degree of fineness - the more X's, the finer the 
sugar. 

Confectioners XXXXXX (6) — a pulverized sugar of extremely fine 
texture, especially suited for sugar filling. 

Confectioners XXXX (4) — a fine-textured, pulverized sugar used 
for uncooked icings and for dusting on pies, pastries, and similar 
products. 

Standard Powdered — a sugar less finely ground than confectioners 
XXXX and suitable for use where extreme fineness is not needed. 

Coarse Powdered — a sugar of coarser texture than standard powdered. 
It is used when too fine a texture is undesirable, as, for instance, 
in coating doughnuts. 

Please fill in the blanks in the sentences below: 

1. Confectioners XXXXXX (6) is a pulverized sugar of extremely 

texture, especially suited for sugar . 

2. Confectioners XXXX (4) is a ^-textured, pulverized sugar used 

principally for and for on pies, pastries, 

and similar products. 

3. Standard Powdered is a sugar finely ground than Confectioners 

XXXX, suitable for use where extreme is not needed. 


4. Coarse Powdered is a sugar of texture than standard powdered 

and used when too a texture is undesirable, as for instance, 

in coating . 


Please turn to page 



and correct your work. 
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(FTim f^age 6) 


Types of Sugars 


The most coninioii v^rt'^ties offered to industrial visers include the 
following : 

Granulated Sugars 

Coatiyuj Su^jav -~ an extremely finely granulated sugar us<>d prin- 
cipally for coating pan goods in ihe production of confectioneries. 

Bakers SpecyijiZ — a sugar of very fine grai:i^> cotu^ist irg of whole 
crystals and therefore better suited for cake ^kii^^ than pt^der^jd 
sugar. 

Fine Granulated — a sugar of uniformly fin<:r crystia* size. It is 
the main type used by bakers and confectioners as a sweetening agent. 

Standing Sugai' a sugar of unusually uniform grain size 
brilliant luster, suited especially for sprinkling on cookies ^nd 
sweet goods. 


Please fill in the blanks in the sentences below: 

1. Coating Sugar is an finely granulated sugar used 

principally for coating pan goods in the production of 


2. Bakers Special is a sugar of grain, consisting of 

crystals and therefore better suited for ^making 

than powdered sugar. 

3. Fine Granulated is a sugar of uniformly crystal size* It 

is the main type used by and as a sweet- 

ening agent . 

4. Standing Sugar is a sugar of unusually grain size and 

luster, suited especially for on cookies 

and sweet goods. 


Lease turn to page( 8 )a>iil correct ijour i^y^'rk. 
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Schptiiatic diagram $howing the ba»ic componenti of a simple liquid Mugar handling §jr9tem* 



Page 24 
(From page 10) 


1. MediuH) Fine Graniilaied is a sugar of somewhat larger grain size 
than fine-granulated sugar. It is preferred by many as a general- 
purpose sugar. 

2. Medium Granulated is a sugar of exceptionally pure color , having 
a grain size !.ar::^2\ than medium-fine granulated sugar but sma I ler 
than standard -granulated sugar. 

3. Standard Granulated is a sugar which is readily soluble , especial- 
ly v/ht're rieat can be applied to the solution. It is also used for 

:jriK(ii>i: purposes. 

4. Coarse Granulated is a sugar of very larcw grain, used in specialtu 
products in which the original sugar crystals contribute to the special 
effect of Che finished item. 




Page 15 
(From page 11) 


1. Yeast feeds on sugar to produce the Qorbon dioxide necessary 
for leavenvnj 


2. Where sugar is not added, fermentation is Qtill possible because the 
yeast feeds on the small amount of sugar contained in the flour 

3. Yeast converts su^ar into alcohol and QOrbon dioxide . 


4. During f ermentatior., the Qorbon dioxide produced by yecst action 
is trapped in the cjluten This raises the dough .> 



Fa^w 16 
(From paje I'D 


1. Confectioners XXKXXX (6) is a pulverized sugar of extremely fine 
texture, especicilly suited for sugar filling s . 

2. Confectioners XXXX (4) is a jYng- textured , pulverized sugar vised 
principally for unbo oked ioings and for dustincj on pies, pastries, 
and similar products. 

3. Standard Powdered is a sugar less finely ground thc-'n Confectioners 
XXXX, suitable for use where extreme finenesc is not needed. 

4. Coarse Powdered is a sugar of coavsev texture than standard powdered 
and used when too fl'ne a texture is undesirable, as for instance, 



WJien ijou have completed woy:'k on page 12 j 
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Page 17 
(From page 15) 


Sugar in Bread Baking 

2. Sugar increases fermentation tolerance. 

Fermentation tolerance is the range of time during which a properly 
developed and fermented dough will produce bread of good quality. It 
is affected by two factors: (a) depletion of sugars, and (b) physical 
condition of dough resulting from mechanical, chemical, and enzjrme action. 

The first factor that influences fermentation tolerence is whether 
or not the yeast consumes all of the fermentable sugars • We know that 
the rising of the bread is due to the production of carbon dioxide. 
Naturally, when all of the food is consumed which makes possible the pro- 
duction of carbon dioxide, fermentation simply stops. 

Please fill in the blanks in the sentences below: 

1, Fermentation tolerance is the of time during which a 

properly developed and dough will produce of 

good quality, 

2, The first factor that influences fermentation tolerance is whether 
or not the consumes all of the fermentable , 

3, The rising of the bread is due to the production of , 

4, When all of the food is consumed which makes possible the production 
of , fermentation , 



Please turn 
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Page 18 
(From page 21) 


Sugar in Bread Baking (continued) 


3. Sugar develops appetizing crust color. 

To a baker, a rich crust color is evidence of a properly fermented 
dough baked into a loaf of pleasing flavor. Crust color is largely 
due to the caramelization of sugars present in the dough at the time of 
baking. It is not enough that sugar be present at the time of mixing: 
in an over-fexrraented dough, most of the sugars may be consumed by the 
yeast before the time of baking, with the result that the crust color 
will be pale, no matter how long the loaf remains in the oven. 

It is also a fact that caramelization and browning reactions con- 
tribute important flavoring substances. Laboratory experiments in which 
bread was baked with no crust, show that such bread is also without 
flavor. Sc it is clear that, to a great extent, the flavor depends on 
the crust, and the crust depends on the suf^ar. 


Please fill in the blanks in the sentences below: 


1. To a baker, a rich 


is evidence of a properly 


dough baked into a loaf of pleasing flavor. 


Crust 


is largely due to the c_ 


present in the dough at the time of 


of sugars 


In an over-f ermented dough, most of the 
by the before the time of 


may be consumed 


The crust color will then be 
remains in the oven. 


no matter how long the loaf 


Caramelization and 


substances. 


The flavor depends on the 


reactions contribute important 
and the crust depends on the 


L-teaee turn to page 


23 


and correct your work* 
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Page 19 
(From page 23) 


Sugar in Bread Baking (continued) 

4. Sugar provides sweetness and flavor. 

There are two flavor aspects of the use of sugar in bread baking: 
first, there is the aspect of improved taste that uhe sweetness of 
sugar itself gives to bread; second, there is the improvement of flavor 
that comes from the reaction of sugar with other ingredients. In 
addition to the sweetness it contributes of itself, sugar also acts as 
a carrier of other flavors^ such as butter aroma and other volatile 
aromas. ("Volatile" means flying off or escaping easily.) 

A bread short-baked at a proper temperature will keep more flavor 
because it will keep more moisture, which holds in the volatile flavors, 
than an over-^baked or slow*-baked loaf in which the volatile flavors are 
given more chance to escape. The important thing to remember here is 
that it is the generous u'je of sugar which makes it possible to bake 
bread faster. 


Please fill in the blanks in the sentences below: 

1. The sweetness of sugar itself improves the of bread. 

2. There is also an improved flavor from 


3. A bread short-baked at a proper temperature will keep more 

because it will keep more . 

4. It is the generous use of ■ which makes it possible to bake 


bread 


Please turn to page 



and correct your work. 
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Page 20 
(From page 22) 


Sugar in Cake Baking 

In cake baking, sugar performs these functions: 

1. It increases tenderness, 

2. It improves volume, 

3. It improves texture and reduces the danger of 
tunneling (large holes) • 

4. It develops a pleasing crust color, 

5, It creates a balance between liquids and solids, 
thus forming a stable structure, 

6, It acts as a carrier for other flavors. 

7, It helps keep in moisture, 

8, It gives cake a glossy, attractive finish and 
adds to its sales appeal. 

Please fill in the blanks in the sentences below: 

1, Sugar increases t . 

2, Sugar improves v , 

3, Sugar improves t and reduces the danger of t , 

4, Sugar develops a pleasing crust , 

5, Sugar creates a between and , 

thus forming a stable structure, 

6, Sugar acts as a carrier for other , 

7, Sugar helps keep in ra , 

8, Sugar gives a cake a finish and adds to _appeal. 


Please turn to page (^^24yand oorreot your work. 
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Page 22 
(From page 17) 


1. Fermentation tolerance is the range of time during which a 
properly developed and fermented dough will produce bread of 
good quality. 

2. The first factor that influences fermentation tolerance is whether 
or not the ifeast consumes all of the fermentable sugars 

3. The rising of the bread is due to the production of oarbon dioxide . 

4. When all of the food is consumed which makes possible the production 

of oarbon dioxide , fermentation stops 



Please return to page 17 
and check your answers. 
Make changes where vieeded. 


When you have completed work on page 17, 
turn to page 18. 
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Page 22 
(From page 19) 


1. The sweetness of sugar itself improves the taste of bread, 

2. There is also an improved flavor from the reaction of sugar with 
other ingredients . 


3. A bread short-baked at a proper temperature will keep more flavor 
because it will keep more moistiAVe 


4. It is the generous use of suj^av which makes it possible to bake 
bread fainter > 



Page 23 
(From page 18) 


1. To a baker, a rich cimst color is evidence of a properly 

fermented dough baked into a loaf of pleasing flavor. 

2. Crust color is largely due to the carame lization of sugars 
present in the dough at the time of baking 

3« In an over^fermented dough, most of the sucfors may be consumed 
by the yeast before the time of baking 

4. The crust color will then be pale , no matter how long the loaf 
remains in the oven. 

5. Caramelization and browning reactions contribute important 

flavoring substances, 

6. The flavor depends on the CT^Ust and the crust depends on the 

sugar 



When you have completed work on page 18 ^ 
turn to page (l9. 
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Pu.je :24 


Sugar increases t enderness 
Sugar improves votume 

Sugar improves t exture and reduces thu danger of t unneling 
Sugar develops a pleasing crust color * 

Sugar creates a halanae between liquids and solids , 
thus forming a stable structure. 

Sugar acts as a carrier for other flavors 

Sugar helps keep in mois ture 

Sugar gives a cake a glossy finish and adds ^o sales appeal* 



'aav^ aoyripleted 'Jork on paje 20 ^ tw/m to page 



o 
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Page 25 
(From page 24) 


Formula Bala^^^ce in the Use of Sugar 

The basis of formula balance is the idea that each ^ingredient in 
cake making is either a tenderizer or a toughener; a moistener or a 
dryer. To obtain a stable structure, therefore, each ingredient must 
be balanced against all the other ingredients. By ''stable structure" 
we mean that the cake body formed by combining the various ingredients 
must be capable of retaining the gas formed in the leavening process. 

Please fill in the blanks in the sentences belou: 

1. Formula balance is the idea that each ingredient is either a 
or a ; a or a . 

) 

2. Each ingredient must be against all the other 


3. "Stable structure" means that the cake ' formed by combining 

the various ingredients must be capable of the gas 

formed in the process. 


and correct your work. Make ahan>jei: h)hcrc 
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in High 


FORMULA BALANCE 
-Ratio Layer Cakes and Pound Cakes 





Page 26 
(From page 28) 


Formula Balance - Pound and Layer Cakes 

To make a cake sweeter, we need extra sugar. To make it more moist, 
we need extra liquid. High-ratio cakes use more sugar and liquid in 
proportion to the flour than were used in the older types of cakes. 

Here are the formula-balance rules for high-ratio pound and layer 
cakes • 

1. The weight of the sugar should be more than the 
weight of the flour. . 

2. The weight of the eggs should be more than the 
weight of the fat. 

3. The weight of the eggs and liquids should be 
equal to or slightly more than the weight of 
the sugar. 

Please fill in the blanks in the sentences below: 

1. High-ratio cakes use more and in proportion 

to the flour than older types of cakes. 

2. In high-ratio cakes, the weight ci' the sugar should be more than 
the weight of the . 

3. The weight of the should be more than the weight of the 

fat. 

4. The weight of the and should be at least equal 

to the weight of the sugar. 


Please turn to page /29\ and check your work. 


SUCCESS FORMULA: 

more uniform 
high-quality 
baked goods 

faster 


Page 27 
(From page 3l) 


Review of Book 6 

1. Sugar provides man's body with and . 

2. Sugar is classified as a c food. 

3. The sugar obtained from sugarcane and beets is called . 

A. B sugar contains some molasses and mineral matter. 

5. In breadmaking, yeast feeds on sugar to produce the 

gas necessary for 1 . 

6. Yeast conveiLs sugar into al and _^ . This 

process is called f . 

7. Wliere sugar is not added, the yeast feeds on the sugar contained in 
the . 

8. The most commonly used type of granulated sugar in the baking 
industry is called gr . 

9. Sugars specially prepared for icings, fillings, and dusting on 
pastries are called c sugars. 

10. In breadm^ik ing, :3ugaL increases fermentation t . 

11. In bread baking, sugar develops a good crust and better 

f in the loaf. 

12. Sugar makes it possible to bake the bread ^er and hence 

the loaf keeps in more m . 

13. Crust color is due largely to c tion of sugars. 

14. In cake baking, sugar increases t and improves t 

15. Sugar creates a balance between the 1 and s 

ingredients • 

16. To obtain a stable structure in a cake, each ingredient must be 
b ^ed against all the other ingredients. 

Check your ans'jrjn^ in the ,-]n3Der Book. 
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1. Formula balance is the idea that each ingredient is either a 

tenderizev or a touahener I a mois tener or a dryer 

2. Each ingredient must be balanced against all the other 


3. '^Stable structure" means that the cake body formed by combining 
the various ingredients must be capable of y^etaining the gas 
formed in the leavening process. 


Please return to page 25 
and check your answers. 
Make changes where needed. 



AFTSft ALL 
IT TAKSS 
A •AKBii 


When you have aompleted the wofk on page 25, 
turn to page 



Flour is a basic structural ingredient. 
Inaorrect a/nounts affect formula balance^ 
graiUy volume ^ and eating qualities. 


(From 


Page 29 
pane 26) 


1. High-ratio cakes use more suqop and liquid in proportion 
to the flour than older types of cakes. 

2. In high-ratio cakes, the weight of the sugar should be more than 
the weight of the flour 

3. The weight of the eggs should be more than the weight of the 
fat. 

4. The weight of the eggs and liquids should be at least equal 
to the weight of the sugar. 



ERIC 


Too muoh or not enough sugar unbalances the formula 
and hurts volume^ grain^ and particulary eating 
qualities. 


(Frofn pu'jc 


Too much flour would make an angel-food cake tough 


Too much liquid could make an angel-food cake collapse 


The weight of the egg whites should equal the weight of the 

The weight of the flour should be about 1/3 the weight of 
the sugar. 

The weight of the egg v/hites should be about three times the 
weight of the j'loui* 




Page 31 
(From page 32) 


For 

sponge 

cakes : 



1. 

Sugar 

move 

than 

eggs (ov same as) 

2. 

Sugar 

move 

than 

flour 

3. 

Flour 

less 

than 

eggs 

4. 

Sugar 

less 

than 

milk, water, and eggs 

5. 

Eggs + 

flour 

move 

than sugar + milk + 


Please turn to page 32 
and correct your answers. 


You have now finished Book 6. Go back to the beginning and run 
thvough it again^ paying pavticulav attention to the filled-in ar^ioevs. 

and see how many of the statements.. 


Then go to the Review on page 


27 


you can fill in covvectly . 
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FORMULA BALANCE 
ML in Sponge Cakes 



The weight of the sugar 
should equal or be 
greater than 
the weight of the eggs. 



The total weight of the 
milk, water, and eggs 
should be more than 
the weight of the sugar. 



The weight of the sugar 

or of the eggs 
should be greater than 
the weight of the flour. 



Page 32 
(From page 30) 


Formula Balance - Sponge Cakes 

Here are the formula-balance rules for sponge cakes: 

1. The weight of the sugar should be the same 
as or more than the weight of the eggs. 

2. The total weight of the milk, water, and eggs 
should be more than the weight of the sugar. 

3. The weight of the sugar ov of the eggs should 
be more than the weight of the flour. 

4. The total weight of eggs and flour should be 
more than the weight of sugar and milk and 
water. 

Please write in the words ''equal tOj" "more than^" or "less than" 
in the blank spaces below. For sponge cakes: 

1. Sugar eggs 

2. Sugar flour 

3. Flour eggs. 

4. Sugar milk, water, and eggs 

5. Eggs + flour sugar + milk + water 


© 


Please turn to page {31) and check your work. 
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FORMULA 
I L in Angel 


BALANCE 
-Food Cakes 



The weight of the sugar 
should equal 
the weight of 
the egg whites. 


The weight of the flour 

should be about 
one-third the weight of 
the sugar or the egg whites. 


Page 33 
(From page 29) 


Formula Balance - Angel-Food Cakes 

Changing the proportions of an angel-food cake would make It out 
of balance. Too much flour v;ould make it tough. If you used too many 
egg whites, it might collapse. 

1. The weight of the sugar should equal the weight 
of the egg whites. 

2. The weight of the flour should be about one-thirds 
the weight of the sugar (or egg whites). 

Please fill in the blanks in the aentencea below: 

1. Too much flour would make an angel- food cake . 

2. Too much liquid could make an angel-food cake . 

3. The weight of the egg whites should equal the weight of the 

A. The weight of the should be about 1/3 the weight of 

the sugar. 

5. The weight of the egg whites should be about three times the 
weight of the . 


Please turn to page \S0 J and check your work. 
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Page 1 


Introduction 

Eggs are one of the most important baking ingredients froin the 
standpoinL of quality, nutrition, and cost. In many cakes the eggs 
acrount for about half the cost of the ingredients used. In sponge 
cakes, the cost of eggs may amount to as much as 70% of the total 
ingredient cost. 

Eggs are available to the baker in four forms: 

a. Shell eggs - The eggs are still in their shells. 

b. Liquid eggs - The eggs have been broken or separated 

from the shells. 

c. Fror.on eggs - The eggs have been quick-frozen. 

d. Dried eggs - The eggs have been dried by spraying 

into heated chambers. 

Eggs may be further classified into: 

a. l>Riole eggs 

b. Egg yolks 

c. Egg whites 

/■•.,;,;. fl'l '^i^- : znr: i^fv\^ {:,:-:tri L-LLen: onlj): 

1. Eggs are one of most important: Ingredients in baking, for 
their qu , n , and c . 


2. In sponge cakes, the cost of the eggs may be as high as % 

of the total ingredient cost. 

3. Eggs are available in forms: 

a. Eggs still in their shells arc called . 

b. Eggs that have been separated from their shells are called 


c. Quick.- f ro^en eggs are called 

d. Eggs that have been dried by spraying are called 


A. Eggs may be further classified into: 

a. eggs 

b. Egg 

c . Egg 
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Page 2 
(From page 3) 


Structure of an Egg (continued) 

The egg white is a protein-containing substance called albumen. 
The albumen varies greatly in thickness in different parts of the egg. 
The total white portion makes up about 65% of the edible egg. It has 
much more water in it than the yolk has. 

The watery portion of the albumen is the thin, white fluid next to 
the inner shell membrane. This portion is just as important to the 
baker for its cell-building qualities as the thicker portions of the 
white. 

There is a dense (heavy) layer of albumen, a somewhat smaller 
portion of the white surrounding the yolk, between the watery portion 
and the jelly-like, innermost portion. Finally there is a thin layer 
of jelly-like albumen right next to the yolk. 

The chalaza is the name for either of the pair of rope-like masses 
of thickened albumen at opposite sides of the yolk. The chalazas keep 
the yolk in position within the egg.. 

The ijolk is the yellow portion of the egg. It is enclosed in a sac, 
or membrane, which holds the yolk in its normal ball-like shape. The 
yolk makes up about 35% of the edible egg. It has less water and more 
food value than the albumen. 

The nevr. is on the surface of the yolk. It looks like a tiny disk 
of material slightly different in color from the rest of the yolk. If 
the egg has been fertilized (by a rooster) , a new chicken would develop 
from the germ. 

Pleaae fill in the proper words in the sentences below: 

1. The egg white is a pr ^-containing substance called . 

2. The albumen is important to the baker mostly for its - 

qualities . 

3. The thin, white portion of the albumen is (more, less, just as) 
important in baking as the thicker portions. 

4. The rope-like masses on both sides of the yolk are called ^ . 

These keep the yolk in proper p . 


5. The yellow portion of the egg is called the 

6. It is enclosed in a or 


(over) 
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7. The yolk makes up about % of the edible egg, and the total 

white makes up about 

8. The is on tht surface of the yolk. 

9. The yolk has less and more value than the albumen. 

10. In a f egg, a new chicken would develop from the germ. 


(he 


Please tuim to page ^ 4 J and check your work. 
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(from pajt? b) 


1. The shell makes up about 0 % of the egg by weight, 
a. 3% h. 7% c. 10% d. 20% 

2. The outer shell membrane is next to the ^ 

a. yolk b. shell c. white d. all of the above 

3. The inner shell membrane is next to the ^ and holds it in. 
a. yolk b. shell c. white d. all of the above 

4. An air space exists between the inner and outer shell ^ 
a. whites b. membranes c. air d. materials 

5. This air space increases in size as the egg ^ 

a. dries and gets dirty c. cools and ager> 

b. breaks and opens d. heats and cookss 




1. The egg wliite is a pr otein -containing substance called albwnen 

2. The albumen is importcint to the baker mostly for its cell' 'b uildt'?ig 
quiili ties. 


3. The thin, white portion of the albumen is (more, less, I j us t asj) 
important in baking as the- thicker portions. 

4. The rope-like masses on both sides of the yolk are called gJialazas ■ 
These keep the yolk in proper position . 

5. The yellow portion of the egg is called the yolk 

6. It is enclosed in a sao or membrane . 

7. The yolk makes up about 35 ^ of the edible egg, and the total 
white makes up about 65%. 

8. The _^7crri_ is on the surface of the yolk. 

9. The yolk has less Dater and more food value than the albumen. 
10. In a ( ei'tilized t'gg* ^ new chicken would develop from the germ. 



Please turn to pa-ye(^^^Y^and continue the progrmn. 
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Page 5 
(From page 6) 


Structure of a^i Egg 

The shell makes up about 10% of the egg by weight. This, of course, 
serves only as a protective container for the fool material. Wlicn the 
egg is newly laid, it is covered with a slight film, which serves to seal 
thu pores in the shell. (Pores are very, very tiny holes,) If eggs are 
washed, this film is washed away, and bacteria can more easily enter the 
egg. 

The outer shell membrane is next to the shell. The inner shell mem- 
brane is next to the white and holds it in. A membrane is a very thin, 
soft layer of material that can be seen through. 

An air space exists between the inner and outer shell membranes, but 
is most noticeable at the wide end. This air space increases in size as 
the egg cools and ages. 

PleaSiJ select the correct letter and place it in the blank spaces bf^lo^-'^: 

1. The shell makes up about 7o of the egg by weight. 

a. 3% b. 7% c. 10% d. 20% 

2. The outer shell membrane is next to the 

a. yolk b. shell c. white d. all of the above 

3. The inner shell membrane is next to the and holds it in. 

a. yolk b. shell c. white d. all of the above 

4. An air space exists between the inner and outer shell . 

a. whites b. membranes c air d. materials 

5. This air space increases in size as the egg . 

a. dries and gets dirty c. cools and ages 

b, breaks and opens d. heats and cooks 
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Eggs are one of the most important ingredients in baking, for 
their qu a Lit;^ , n utrition , and cost 


In sponge cakes, the cost of the eggs may be as high as __?0^i 
oi the total ingredient cost. 

Eggs are available in four forms: 

a. Eggs still in their shells are called shell eggs 

b. Eggs that have been separated from their shells are called 
li-^uid sggo 

c. Quick-frozen eggs are called frozen eggs 

d. Eggs that have been dried by spraying are called dried 

ei73 


Eggs may be further classified into: 

a. WrLO te t»gss 

h. Egg joV k-S 
c. Egg D'mtes 



Please return to page 1 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page | 6 | and continue the program 
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Page 7 
(From page 4) 


Storage of Shell Eggs 

iigi^s :\rc highly perishable and should be kept under refrigeration 
to prtwont the gn^wth of bacteria and molds. 

Shell eggs are often held in commercial storage for 6 months or 
inore. There the temperature is usually kept at about 30° F., which is 
slightly above the freezing point of the egg. In the bakery they 
should be kept at 40° F. and, most important, they should be kept dry 
at all times. 

PZcu.u: select the covveat letter and place it in the hlayxk spaces beloi): 

1. Eggs are highly perishable and should be kept under to 

prevent the growth of bacteria and molds. 

a ground b. refrigeration c. tables d. cloths 

2. \fnen shell eggs are held in commercial storage, the temperature is 
usually kept at about . 

a. if F. b. O^F. c. 30° F. d. 40° F, 

3. In the bakery, eggs should be kept at about . 

a. 32"' Fo b. 0°F. c. 30° F d. 40° F. 

4. Eggs should be kept at all times. 

a. dry b. wet c. moisL d. boiled 


Please turn to page {J^^ ^^^^ check your answers. 
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Almond Coffee Twist 



Paje S 
(Fvorri vrii,': III) 


1. As discussed above, eggs in bakery products add c olur , 

f luvor , ^ ood value , and f reshness , 

2. Cakes are considered more desirable when their color is yellow 

3. B .fth fresh and frozen eggs have a desirable flavor. 

A. Eggs add food value because they are rich in p rotein , f a ts , 
m ifZt^i'g ^;; , and vjia^im 

5. Cnkes made with extra yolks tend to retain m oisture well. This 
holps thu cake stay frer/a 




Page 9 
(From page 10) 


Functions of ^Eggs in Bakery Products 

Eggs serve many different functions (purposes or uses) in bakery 
products : 

Binding action 
Leavening action 
Emulsifying action 
Color 

Food value 
Freshness 

Binding actior. : We saw how the gluten, which is a protein material in 
flour, forms the framework for a bread dough. The proteins in eggs 
art to some extent in the same way. The egg proteins form a kind of 
framework to bind and support the other ingredients. 

Leavening action: In creaming a batter, the egg foam forms tiny air 
cells surrounded by a protein film. These cells help to trap air 
and the carbon dioxide produced by the baking powder. The gas ex- 
pands when heat is applied. The partial evaporation of the moisture, 
in the form of steam, increases the leavening effect. In sponge and 
anj^cjl-food cakes, the leavening is done almost entirely by the 
whipped eggs or egg whites. 

Emulsifying action: Egg yolk contains Lecithin^ which is an emulsi- 
lying agent. (An emulsifier binds together things that won't norm- 
ally stay together, like oil and water, as in mayonnaise.) The 
emulsifying ability of the yolks more than balances the toughening 
quality of the whites, and the overall effect of the whole egg is 
tenderizing rather than toughening. 

Pleaa^: fill in the blank spaces below: 

L. The three functions of eggs discussed here are 
a. 
b. 
c . 


2. l-Igg proteins form a kind of fr which and 

supports the other ingredients. 

3. In creaming, the egg foam forms tiny air surrounded by a 

protein . These help to trap air and 

produced by the baking powder. 
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(over) 


4, The leavening effect is aided by the partial evaporation of 
moisture into 


5. Leavening is done almost entirely by eggs in and 

- cakes. 


&• Egg yolks contain an emulsifying agent called 1 . 

7. The overall effect of the whole egg is t ing rather 

than t ^ing. 



After separation^ egg liquid is churned and thoroughly blended. 
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Page 10 
(From page 7) 


!• Eggs are highly perishable and should be kept under b to 
prevent the growth of bacteria and molds. 

a ground b. refrigeration c. tables d. cloths 

2. When shell eggs are held in commercial storage, the temperature is 
usually kept at about o 

a. 32° F. b. 0°F. c. 30° F. d. 40° F. 

3. In the bakery, eggs should be kept at about d 
a. 32° F. b. 0°F. c. 30° F d. 40° F. 

4. Eggs should be kept a at all times. 

a. dry b. wet c. moist d. boiled 



Please return to page 7 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page [51 and continue the program. 
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357 


Running water bath for defrosting cans of frozen eggs. 



Page 11 
(From page 8) 


Handling Frozen Eggs 


Frozen eggs stored at 0°F. can be held for about two years. At 
-10 F. to -15 F. (below zero) thev can be held almost indef initelv. 

Tiie best method for defrosting eggs is to set the 30-pound can 
in a tank or sink of running water at 50" F. to 60° F. 

The next best method is to put the eggs in a refrigerator at about 
35*^ F. , but this will require a few days for the eggs to thaw. 

The poorest method of defrosting frozen eggs is to allow them to 
stand at room temperature. It will take from 18 to 24 hours for a 30- 
pound can to defrost in this manner. Although the results seem to be 
satisfactory to the naked eye, the fact is that the eggs at the outer 
edge of the can will be near room temperature, while the eggs at the 
center of the can will be much cooler. 


Please anJiJK.p with a Ti'ue or False in the space provided below: 

1. Frozen eggs stored at 10° F. can be held for about 2 years. 

2. At ~-lO°F. to -15° F. they can be held almost indefinitely. 

3. The best method for defrosting eggs is to set the can in 

a tank or sink of running water at room temperature. 

4. A satisfactory method is to put the eggs in a refrigerator 

at about 35° F. 


5. A good method of defrosting eggs is to allow them to stand 

at room temperature. 

6. The eggs at the outer edge of the can will be near room 

temperature, while the eggs at the center of the can will 
be much cooler. 


t^Lcas^^ turn to page (I'j) and check your 'answers . 


Page 12 
(From page 13) 


Functions of Eggs in Bakery Products (continued) 

Color: The yolk of the egg provides the desirable yellow color which 
gives cake a rich appearance. Deep-colored yolks are preferred 
for this reason. 

Flavor: Fresh and frozen eggs have a desirable flavor, which improves 
the eating quality of cakes. The fat in eggs adds "richness." 
Many people like the odor of eggs in cake. 

Food value: Eggs are rich in protein, fats, minerals, and vitamins, 
particularly vitamins A and D. There is no difference in the 
food value of brown-shelled and white-shelled eggs. 

Freshness: Because of the natural ability of the eggs to bind, they 
tend to retain moisture and retard staling. This is especially 
true of products made with extra yolks. 

Please fill in the blank spaces below: 

1. As discussed above, eggs in bakery products add c , 

f , f V , and f . 

2. Cakes are considered more desirable when their color is . 


3. Both and eggs have a desirable flavor. 


4. Eggs add food value because they are rich in p , f 

m , and v . 


5. Cakes made with extra yolks tend to retain m well. This 

helps the cake stay . 


Please turn to page (^^8^ and check your Mrk. 



Page 13 
(From page 9) 


The three functions of eggs discussed here are 

a. Binding action 

b. Leavening action 

c. Emulsifying action 

Egg proteins form a kind of f ramework which binds and 
supports the other ingredierts. 

In creaming, the egg foam forms tiny air cells surrounded by a 
protein film . These help to trap air and carbon dioxide 
produced by the baking powder. 

The leavening effect is aided by the partial evaporation of 
moisture into steam • 


Leavening is done almost entirely by eggs in sponge and 
angel-^food cakes. 

Egg yolks contain an emulsifying agent called lecithin 

The overall effect of the whole egg is t enderiz ing rather 
than t oucfhen ing. 



Page 24 
(From page 11) 


1. False Frozen eggs stored at 10*^ F. can be held for about 2 years. 

2. True At -10*^ F. to -15*^ F. they can be held almost indefinitely. 

3. False The best method for defrosting eggs is to set the can in 

a tark or sink of running water at room temperature. 

4. True A satisfactory method is to put the eggs in a refrigerator 

at about 35° F. 

5. False A good method of defrosting eggs is to allow them to stand 

at room temperature. 

6* True The eggs at the outer edge of the can will be near room 

temperature, v/hile the eggs at the center of the can will 
be much cooler. 



Please return to page 11 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page /l5\and continue the program. 
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Page 15 
(From page 14) 


Handling F7;ozen Eggs (continued) 

Eggs are very perishable and should not be refrozen after thawing. 
Refrozen eggs would not produce as good a batter. 

Wlien eggs are frozen, the solids tend to go toward the center of 
the can. Therefore, after the can has been defrosted, the eggs should 
be thoroughly mixed before they are used. 

Thawed eggs should be used the same day. As a rule, it is best if 
they are not held in the refrigerator longer than 24 hours. 

Please a-K^sDer with a True or False in the spaces provided below: 


1. Eggs are very perishable and should not be refrozen after 

Uh awing. 

2. Refrozen eggs can produce as good a batter as freshly de- 
frosted eggs. 

3. Wlien eggs are frozen, the solids tend to go toward the 

outer portion of the can. 

4. Thawed eggs are best kept for 3 days before use. 

5. Do not keep thawed eggs in a refrigerator ♦ 


Please turn to page (28) and check your work. 
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Page 16 
(From page 18) 


Additional Information on Eggs in Baking 


Good quality frozen eggs are every bit as good for baking as fresh 
eggs* In fact, in most cases frozen eggs are better than fresh for 
bakery use. They also save the baker time and money. 

Eggs are capable of leavening five to six times their weight of 
other ingredients • 

Eggs improve the cell structure of the product, maintain it during 
baking, and reduce the evaporation of moisture from the baked product, 
thereby extending freshness. 

The high emulsifying power of egg yolks gives a definite shortening 
effect, similar to that of added butter or other fat. 

Egg whites lend little flavor but add to the overall crispness of 
a baked product. The whipping quality of egg whites is reduced greatly 
by even the least bit of egg yolk or any kind of fat. 


Please answer with a True or False in the spaces provided below: 

1. Good quality frozen eggs are at least as good for baking 

as fresh eggs. 

2. Fresh eggs save the baker time and money. 

3. Eggs are capable of leavening 9 to 12 times their weight 

of other ingredients. 

4. Egg yolk have high emulsifying power, which helps impart 

a definite shortening action. 


5. Eggs reduce the evaporation of moisture from baked products < 

6. Egg whites add a lot of flavor to baked goods. 

7. The whipping quality of egg whites is harmed by even the 

least bit of egg yolk or any kind of fat. 


Please turn to page \ 20 I and check your work. 



Page 17 
(From page 20) 


Additional Information on Eggs in Baking (continued) 

The thin portion of the egg white can be whipped more easily to the 
proper consistency and can thus make a better cake than the thick 
portion. Thick egg whites can be improved for angel-food cake by adding 
water. 

Egg whites can be whipped better at room temperature than when taken 
directly from the refrigerator. 

Spring-laid eggs produce a larger cake volume than sunnner-laid eggs. 

Please answer with a True or False in the spaces provided below. 

1. The thick-portion of the egg white can be whipped more 

easily to proper consistency. 

2. Thick egg whites can be improved for angel-food cake by the 

addition of milk. 

3. ^Egg whites can be whipped better at refrigerator temperature. 

4. ^Spring-laid eggs produce a larger cake volume than sununer- 

laid eggs. 


Please turn to page 





Page 18 
(From page IS) 


True Eggs are very perishable and should not be refrozen after 
thawing. 

Falae Refrozen eggs can produce as good a batter as freshly de- 
frosted eggs. 

False When eggs are frozen, the solids tend to go toward the 
outer portion of the can. 

False Thawed eggs are best kept for 3 days before use. 

False Do not keep thawed eggs in a refrigerator. 



Please turn to page (j?) and continue the program. 



Pajc 
(Fron page 17) 


^iiii^e The thick portion of the egg white can be whipped more 
easily to proper consistency . 


_Thick egg whites can be improved for angel-food cake by the 
addition of milk. 


Fjil^c I ^gg whites can be whipped better at refrigerator temperature. 

ly^uc Spring- laid eggs produce a larger cake volume than summer- 
laid eggs. 




f Please return to page 17 
land correct any errors. 


and (jonti>iUi: the pvo'jrcvn. 
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Good quality frozen eggs are at least as good for baking 
as fresh eggs. 

Fresh eggs save the baker time and mon'*y. 

Eggs are capable of leavening 9 to 12 times their weight 
of other ingredients . 

Egg yolk have high emulsifying power, which helps impart 
a definite shortening action. 

Eggs reduce the evaporation of moisture from baked products. 

'Egg whites add a lot of flavor to baked goods. 

The whipping quality of s^^^g whites is harmed by even the 
least bit of egg yolk or any kind of fat. 



Please return to page 16 
and correct any errors. 


Please turr: to page 



and continue the program. 



Page 21 
(From page 19) 


Dried Eggs 


Dried whole eggs are prepared by breaking high-quality eggs, mix- 
ing them In a churn, screening to eliminate shells and membranes, 
spraying them under high pressure into a drying chamber (temperature 
160' - 170" F. ) > where they dry almost instantly. The resulting product 
is an egg powder known as whole dried eggs. 

Dried egg whites are handled somewhat differently. Since the whites 
consist of thick and thin matter, this must first be -made into a uni- 
form mass. This is done because the thin part has better whipping 
qualities than the thick part. The whites are first allowed to ferment 
for about 72 hours. Then they are dried and powdered and are ready for 
packaging. 


Please fill in the blank spaces below with a True or False. 


Eggs of any quality will make good dried whole eggs, 


3. 


They are sprayed under high pressure into a drying chamber, 
where they dry almost instantly. 

The resulting product is an egg powder known as dried 
egg yolks. 


For dried egg whites, the thick and thin matter must first 
be separated from each other. 


0 . 


The thin part has better whipping qualities than the thick 
part . 


6. 


The whites are allowed to ferment for about 24 hours before 
being dried. 


PUiusa lui'n to pajc 2^ \ and check your answers. 
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Page 22 
(From page 24) 


Reconstituting Dried Eggs 


Whole dried eggs - Whip 1 pound of dried eggs on top of 3 pounds 
of water. Allow mixture to stand 1 hour, or until ^.ormal egg 
consistency is reached. 

Dried yolks - Whip 1 pound of dried yolks on top of 3 pounds of 
water. Allow mixture to stand 1 hour. 

Dried whites - Whip 1 pound of whites on top of 6 pounds of water. 
Allow mixture to stand 3 hours. 

Note: In order for the eggs to re- absorb the moisture, they must be 
allowed to stand for the periods stated above for complete 
absorption. They should be stirred from timt to time to pre- 
vent lumping. 


Please place the correct answers in the blank spaces below: 

1. The formula for reconstituting whole dried eggs is: 
pound(s) of dried eggs to pound(s) of water. 

2. The formula for reconstituting dried yolks is: 

pound(s) of egg yolks to pound(s) of water. 

3. The formula for reconstituting dried egg whites is: 
pound(s) of whiles to pound(s) of water. 

4. These eggs should be from time to time while standing 

to prevent . 


Please turm to paye and check your answers. 
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The wrong amount of eggs 
can lower the quality of the cake. 


Page 23 
(From page 25) 


Glossary on Eggs 


Albumen - The white of an egg. 

Check - An egg with an open crack or break in the shell but with 
the shell membrane unbroken and with no leakage. 

Cohesiveness - One of the properties of eggs - the ability to hold 
together the various ingredients in a mix. 

Curdle - To form into a curd. (A curd is the semi-solid substance 
formed by the reaction of two different liquids to each other, 
often caused by acid or heat). When too many eggs are added to 
a mix too fast, a curdling action takes place, which must be 
corrected immediately by the addition of flour. 

Lecithin - A yellowish-brown, waxy solid occurring in various animal 
and vegetable tissues, especially egg yolk. It is soluble in 
water and is used as a fat extender, emulsifier, and stabilizer. 

Leavening - As applied to eggs, it is the ability of eggs to form 

cells that hold in air during mixing and creaming, and thus help 
to raise the product. 


Please select the correct letter and place it in the blank space. 

1. Albumen is the of an egg. 

a. yellow c. white 

b . shell d . membrane 

2. Check means an open crack or break in the shell with no 

to the egg. 


a . damage c. candling 

b. leakage d. All of the above 

Cohesiveness means eggs have the ability to hold together various 
in a mix. 

a. flour c. glue 

b. sugar d. ingredients. 


(over) 
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4. 


When too many eggs are added to a mix, a 


action takes place. 


a. falling 

b. curdling 


c, lumping 

d. None of the above 


Lecithin is a waxy solid occurring in various animal and vegetable 
tissues, including egg yolks, that is used as . 


a. emulsif ier 

b . stabilizer 


c. fat extender 

d. All of the above 


6. 


Leavening, as applied to eggs, means the ability to hold in air 
during mixing and creaming, and thus help to the product. 


a. flavor 

b. emulsify 


c. color 

d. raise 


Please turn to page f^s \ and check your work* 



Rich creams are made with eggs and should be refrigerated. 
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Page 24 
(From page 21) 


Eggs of any quality will make good dried whole eggs. 

They are sprayed under high pressure into a drying chamber 
where they dry almost instantly. 

The resulting product is an egg powder known as dried 
egg yolks . " 

For dried egg whites, the thick and thin matter must first 
be separated from each other. 

The thin part has better whipping qualities than the thick 
part . 

The whites are allowed to ferment for about 24 hours befor 
being dried. 



Please return to page 21 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page 



and continue the program. 
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Pa,je :;5 


3. 


The formula for reconstituting whole dried eggs is: 

i pound(s) of dried eggs to 3 pound(s) of water. 

The formula for reconstituting dried yolks is: 

1 pound(s) of egg yolks to 3 pound(s) of water. 

The formula for reconstituting dried egg whites is: 

pound(s) of whites to 6 pound(s) of water. 

These eggs should be stirred from time to time while standing 
to prevent lumpiyy: . 



Please return to page 22 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page 23 and continue the program. 
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Page 26 
(From page 23) 


1. Albumen is the a of an egg. 

a. yellow c. white 

b. shell d. membrane 

2. Check means an open crack or break in the shell with no b 
to the egg. 

a. damage c. candling 

b. leakage d. All of the above 

3. Cohesiveness means eggs have the ability to hold together various 

d in a mix. 

a. flour c. glue 

b. sugar d. ingredients 

4. I'Jlieu too many eggs are added to a mix, a b action takes place. 

a. falling c. lumping 

b. curdling d. None of the above 

5. Lecithin is a waxy solid occurring in various animal and vegetable 
tissues, including egg yolks, that is used as 

a. emulsificr c. fat extender 

b. st abilj.-^er d. All of the above 

6. Leavening, as applied to eggs, means the ability to hold in air 
during mixing and creaming, and thus help to d the product. 

a. flavor c. color 

b. emulsify d. raise 




'please return to page 23 
^and correct any errors. 




Please turn to paye \27 j and continue the program. 
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Page :::7 
(From page 26) 


Glossary on Eggs (continued) 


Porous - Full pores or tiny holes. Describes the surface of egg 
shells. Air and bacteria can enter the egg through the holes. 

Protein - A complex substance found in the cells of plants and animals. 
Proteins are necessary to life. Eggs contain about 13% protein. 

Shell membranes - Two tissue-like substances directly inside the shell 
of the egg. The outer membrane is next to the shell; the inner 
shell membrane is next to the egg liquids. 

Yolk - The rich, yellow portion of an egg. It is enclosed in a mem- 
brane and floats in the albumem. It contains about 51% water, 
16% protein, 32% fats, and IZ ash (minerals). 


Please fill in the blank spaces below with a True or False. 

1. Porous means having some large holes as in an egg shell. 

2. No air or bacteria can enter a whole egg that has no 

cracks in it. 

3. The shell men^branes refer to the inner and outer tissues 

inside the shell of an egg. 

4. The protein content of an egg is about 13% 

5. The yolk of the egg contains about 16% protoin. 

6. The yolk of the egg contains more protein than the white 

of the egg. 


Please turn to page 


29 


and check your answers. 
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Page 28 
(From page 29) 


Review of Book 7 


1. The yellow part of the egg is the , and the white part is 

the a 


2. Most of the food value of an egg is in the . 

3. The white of the egg is important to the baker mostly for its 
c - ing qualities. 

4. The rope-like masses that hold the yolk in place are the ch 

5. Eggs are available to the baker in four forms: sh , 1 

f , and d , 


6. In the bakery, shell eggs should be kept at ^F. and should be 

kept at all times. 


7. The proteins in eggs act to the other ingredients together, 

in somewhat the way gluten acts in bread dough. Egg proteins form 
a kind of fr which supports the other ingredients. 


8, Because egg foam forms tiny air cells, eggs have a 1 effect 

on a batter, 

9. Egg yolk contains 1 , which is an emulsifying agent. 

10. The overall effect of the whole egg is (tenderizing, toughening). 

11. Because of the binding effect of eggs, they tend to retain m 

and retard s of a cake. 


12. The best method for defrosting a 30-pound can of eggs is to 


13. The poorest method for defrosting a 30-pound can of eggs is to 


14. The whipping quality of egg whites is harmed by any bit of 
or . 

15. Thick egg whites can be improved for whipping by adding 


(over) 
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16. Thawed eggs should never be re 


17. Dried eggs that are being reconstituted should be s from 

time to time to prevent 1 . 

18. "Cohesiveness" means the ability of the eggs to hold together the 
various in in a mix. 


19. An egg shell, because it is porour , allows and b 

to enter the egg. 

20. Eggs add c , fl , f v , and fr to 

baked goods. 



Page 29 
(From page 27) 


1. FalQC Porous means having some large holes as in an egg shell. 

2. False No air or bacteria can enter a whole egg that has no 

cracks in it . 

3. Ti'ue The shell membranes refer to the inner and outer tissues 

inside the shell of an egg. 

4. Tvue The protein content of an egg is about 13% 

5. I me The yolk of the egg contains about 16% protein. 

6. 'I'rue The yolk of the egg contains more protein than the white 

01 the egg. 



You have now finished Book ?. Go back to the beginning of the book 
and run through it again^ paying particular attention to the filled-in 
answers. Then go to page and see how many of the review statements 

you can complete correctly. 
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Page 1 


Introduction 


Of the various fats used in bakings shortening is the most important. 
Shortening may be from either plant or animal sources. It may or may 
not be hydrogenated . Its chief function in baked products is to produce 
tenderness and improve flavor and texture. 

When shortening is made from the fatty tissue of hogs it is called 
Lavu. Wiien shortening is made from the fatty tissue of other animals,, it 
is simply called animal Qhorteni>uj, When it is made from oils pressed from 
such plant sources as cotton seeds or peanuts or soy beans, it is called 
Vegetable shortening. 

Corn oil is seldom used in the manufacture of shortening, because it 
is difficult to process into a plastic form. Until very recently, all 
shortenings were in a plastic form, that is, they were solid at room 
temperature. However, shortenings have now been developed that r-re semi- 
liquid , 

Please fill in the blank spaces below: 

1. Of the various fats used in baking, shortening is the most • 


2. Shortening may be from either or sources, 

3- Shortening is used in baked products to produce t ^ness and 

improve and ^. 


4. When shortening is made from fatty tissue of hogs it is called 

5. When shortening is made from oils from plant sources, such as cotton 
seeds or peanuts or soy beans. It is called 

6. oil is seldom used in the manufacture of shortening because 

it is difficult to process into a . 


Please turn to page 



and check your work* 
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Swiss Sugcw Kuchen 



Gold Cream Cake 


What types of shortenings could have been used in these products? 
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Page 
(From page 6j 


i-jr^^i^ "Fat" is merelv another name for **oil/' 


7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 


'^'aLi^x Oil is solid at room temperature (75 to 80°F.). 
T2*ii<^ Pat is sctlid at room temperature (75° to 80°F.). 
Si'Ut' Oils are convt-rted to shortening by the addition of hydrogen. 


The simouut of hydrogen gas absorbed controls the firroness of 
the shortening. 

2'rue Emulsified shortenings have lecithin or mono- and diglycerides 
addx^d to their, for greater absorption and retention of moisture. 

False High~r<tt5o cakes have a large amount of flour compared with 
the amousits of sugar and liquids. 

HyJro^Tiated shortening is well suited for creaming. 
False The iL-'mulsif ied shortening creams well too. 


Tin<e It is best to use emulsified shortening for high-ratio 
cake mixes . 

False Regular hydrogenated shortening will give best results 
in a high-ratio cake mix. 




Please turn to page 5 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page(^^Y^and continue the program. 
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Some of America's most outstanding 
bakers are spreading it around: 
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Page 3 
(From page 2) 


The Functions of Shortening 


Unlike the sugar, eggs, milk, and flour, which dissolve in the mix- 
ing process, fats keep their identity in the mixture. They do not really 
combine with other bakery ingredients; instead, they are dispersed as fat 
pai^tiales throughout the entire mix. Thus, the addition of shortening 
serves to tenderize the finished product, and eating qualities are inv- 
proved . 

Eating qualities are also improved because the films of fat weaken 
gluten structure and starch structure to some extent and prevent the 
formation of a hard, tough mass. 

The creaming ability of shortening helps to trap air into the mix 
in the form of tiny cells or bubbles. As we know, these bubbles hold 
gases produced by the leavening process during baking. This, too, tends 
to improve tenderness - 


Fleaae choose the correct letter and place in the blank space hcloi): 

1. Fats do not with other bakery ingredients in the mixing process. 

a. bake c. dissolve 

b. tender i/:e d. None of the above 

2. The addition of shortening serves to the finished product. 

a. toughen c. dry t)ut 

b. tender i;<e d. Does not affecL 

3. Shortening tends to improve the qualities of baked products. 

a. eating e. protein 

b . color d . All of the above 

4. The creaming ability of shortening serves to trap air into the mix 
in the form of tiny . 

a. pellets or granules c. bits or pieces 

b. celJs or bubbles d. None of the above 

5. The air bubbles help to . 

a. improve nutrition c. hold sugar 

b . touglien the cake d . improve tenderness 

h'icasc twrr, v.o po,j'^ ( t.> jc:.nd ch'^ck jour uh^^rk. «^ 
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BUTTER ROLLS 


Straight Dough 


Pvrcvnlnfic Idtsis 

80% Pastry Flour 

20% Bread Flour 

62% Fresh Whole Milk 
(variable) 
8% Yeast 
2% Salt 
8% Sugar 
8%, Shortening 
24-48%:— Butter— be 
rolled in 


Gallon Ha sis 

91/2 lbs. 
(variable) 

3 lbs. 
(variable) 

1 gal. 
1 lb. 

4 ozs. 
1 lb. 

1 lb. 

3-6 lbs. 


Pa^e 4 
(From Vthje 1) 


1. Of the various fats used in baking, shortening is the most itfiportant , 

2. Shortening may be from either plant or ammal sources. 

3. Shortening is used in baked products to produce t end&2* n ess and 
improve flavor and text^'ve . 

4. When shortening is made from fatty tissue of hogs it is called lard 

5. \'J[\en shortening is made from oils from plant sources, such as cotton 
seeds or peanuts or soy beans, it is called vegetable shortening 

6. Com oil is seldom used in the manufacture of shortening because 
it is difficult to process into a plastic form . 





Apple Dapple Cake 



Page 5 
(From page 4) 


Types of Shortenings 

The difference between an oil and a fat is merely the difference in 
the physical state of the substance at room temperature. An oil is 
liquid at room temperature; a fat is solid at the same temperature (75^^ 
80° F.). 

' SJiortening is made by bubbling hydrogen gas through vats of heated, 
purified oil in the presence of nickel. The amount cf hydrogen gas that 
the oil absorbs controls the firmness of the shortening. For emulsified 
shortenings for ''high-ratio" use, emulsifiers such as lecithin or mono- 
and diglycerides (fatty acids) are added to the shortening for greater 
absorption and retention of moisture. A high-ratio shortening is one 
used in cakes that have a large amount of sugar and liquids compared with 
the amount oC flour. 

Wliile standard hydrogenated shortening is well suited for creaming 
and can be used for most purposes, emulsified shortening does not cream 
very well, but it does retain a higher percentage of Sugar and liquid. 
Thus they should not be used interchangec?hly . That is, it is best not 
to use emulsified shortening for creamed-type cake mix. Nor should 
regular hydrogenated shortening be used for a high-ratio-type cake mix. 
The results will not be satisfactory if improper use is made of either 
one . 

Please fill in the blank spaces u)ith a True or False in the sentences 
below: 


1. "Fat'* is merely another name for "oil." 

2. Oil is solid at room temperature (75° to 80° F.). 

3. Fat is solid at room temperature (75° to 80° F.). 

4. Oils are converted to shortening by the addition of hydrogen. 

5. The amount of hydrogen gas absorbed controls the firmness of 

the shortening. 

6. Emulsified shortenings have lecithin or mono- and diglycerides 

added to them for greater absorption and retention of moisture. 

7. High-ratio cakes have a large amount of flour compared with 

the amounts of sugar and liquids. 

8. Hydrogenated shortening is well suited for creaming. 

(ove^) 
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9. The emulsified sliortening creams well too. 


10. It is best to use emulsified shortening for high-ratio 

cake mixes. 

11. Regular hydrogenated shortening will give best results 

in a high-ratio cake mix. 


Please turn to page / 2\ atid aneak your work. 



On the jab, ready to trap air hiAbbles. 
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1. Fats do not _£__ with other bakery ingredients in tht.^ mixing process. 

a. bake c. dissolve 

b. tenderize d. None of the above 

2. The addition of shortening serves to b the finished product, 

a. toughen c. dry out 

b. tender] d. Does not affect 

3. Shortening tends to improve the ^ qualities of baked products. 


a. eating c. protein 

b. color d. All of the above 

4. The creaming ability of shortening serves to trap air into the mix 
in the form of tiny b . 


a. pellets or granules c. bits or pieces 

b. cells or bubbles d. None of the above 

5. The air bubbles help to d 


a. improve nutrition c. hold sugar 

b. toughen the cake d. improve tenderness 
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A special shortening (emulsifying type) is needed for 
best results in high- sugar-content cakes. 


Page 7 
(From page 6) 


Emulsified Shortening 

Although most shortenings are bland — that is, they have no taste in 
themselves — the use of emulsified shortening can improve the sweetness 
and keeping quality of cake directly. 

Here 's hoj^ it does it. 

Remember, sugar and liquids help keep cakes tasty and moist. Now, 
with regular shortening, the most milk and sugar that a mix will take 
and still remain in balance is 40%. But with emulsified shortening, 
milk and sugar can be increased to 55/^. Thus, sweeter (and more tasty) 
cake can be made with emulsified shortening. And since more liquid can 
be added to the mix if emulsified shortening is used, the cake will re- 
main moist longer. 

Please fill in the blank spaces with a Tine or False in the sentences 
below: 

1. Most shortenings have no taste in themselves. 

2. The use of regular (standard-type) shortening can improve 

sweetness. 

3. Sugar and liquids keep cakes tasty and moist. \ 


4. Witli regular shortening, tlie most milk and sugar that a 

mix will take is 40%. 

5. With emulsified shortening, milk and sugar should be de- 
creased to 25%. 

6. Since more liquid can be added to the mix if emulsified 

shortening is used, the cake will remain moist longer. 


Please turn to page \10^and check yc.'p work. 
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Proper Handling and Storage of Fats 

i.tls aiivi i.s avail: L!V«i use in Lite baking tiiuv d-: iv^/. -Jw^, r.oL cis 
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Fats supply energy 

for both of them! 
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Page 9 
(From page 12) 


Nutritive Value of Fats 


Fats are one of the three major types of food substances. They are 
most valuable as energy-producing substances . Fats contribute more than 
40?a of the total food energy to the /\nierican diet, according to a govern- 
ment report. 

Uf \ll the niitural foods, fats are the most concentrated source of 
energy. From a caloric standpoint, fats release more than twice the 
amount of het?t or energy as sugar or starch does. Pound for pound, fats 
release more than tliree times the energy of such staples as rice and 
bread. 

The chart below shows the average caloric value of some common foods. 
Note particularly the relative value of fats to bread. 

Caloric Value 


Food Per Pound 


Lard 4,000 cal. 

Vegetable shortening 4,000 cal. 

Oils 4,000 cal. 

Butter (80% butterfat) 3,250 cal. 

Sugar 1,800 cal. 

Cake 1,550 cal. 

Bread 1,200 cal. 

Potato (boiled) 375 c:^L. 


The vitamins A, D, E, and K occur only in the fats in foods. With-- 
out these essential vitamins, human health would not be possible. Fats 
also provide certain essential fatty acids that our bodies need. So at 
least a small amount of fat is actually necessary for health. 

Please fill in the blank apaces uith a Txme or* False in the senteyice^ 
below: 

1. Fats contribute more than 40% of the total food energy to 

the American diet. 

2. Of ail natural foods, sugars are tho most cone en trn ted source 

of energy. 

3. Fats release more than three times the energy as rice or bread. 

A. Lard contains 4000 calories per pound. 

5. Vegetable shortening contains 4,000 calories pc^r cnp. 


^over) 
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6. Bread contains 3,250 calories per pouncl. 

7. Average cake contains 1,550 calories pen pound. 

8. Sugar contains 1,800 calories per pound. 

9. Vitamins A, D, E, and K occur only in the fats in foods. 

10. If we don*t eat any fat at all, we can still enjoy good 


health. 


Please tuivi to page 


13 \and check ijqup answci^s. 
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Page 10 
(From page 7) 


1. irue Most shortenings have no taste in themselves. 

2. False The use of regular (standard-type) shortening can improve 

sweetness. 

3. True Sugar and liquids keep cakes tasty and moist. 

4. True With regular shortening, the most milk and sugar that a 

mix will take is 40%. 

5. False With emulsified shortening, milk and sugar should be de- 

creased to 25%. 

^* T rue Since more liquid can be added to the mix if emulsified 
shortening is used, the cake will remain moist longer. 
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The wrong amount of shortening harms 
volume^ grain^ and particularly 
eating qualities. 


Pagf 11 
(From page 13) 


Creaming Power of Shortening 

Creaming power is the ability of a shortening, when mixud, to trap 
and retain air cells. 


When too riuah sho'Ptenuuj is used, the shortening loses its ability 
to cream. When too little- is used, shortening also loses its ability 
to cream. 


Teniperature is another of the factors involved in creaming power. 
The best cL*eaming temperature for shortening is between 05 and 75 F. 
However, sliortening that has been exposed to extreinely high temperatures 
and is then brought back to 65^^-75^ F. will nut cream well, because cer-- 
tain changes in its structure have taken place. 

The opposite is not true, however . Shortening that has been chilled 
but which is brought back to room temperature before use, will cream per- 
fectly. In other words, no change in structure takes place during chill- 
ing, but a harmful change does take place when shortening is exposed to 
heat . 

l^mulsified shortenings are more sensitive to heat than regular hydro- 
genated shortenings. This is because emulsified shortenings contain 
monogiycerides, which cause a thinning out of the batter, thus lowering 
creaming peak. 

Plijj.,7v: cffU:o<^^^ trie aci*rect Icti^^r ayul j-'laaa ifw hlcuik i-j'uae heliUi'): 

1. Creaming power is the ability of shortening, when mixed, to trap 
and retain . 

a. white col(ir i* . air t-elJs 

b. moist air ti . flavor 


2. When Loo much shortening is used, the shortening Itises its 

a. strength to stand c. ability to sweeten 

b. ability to cream d. tendency to run 

3. CreainLn]^; ability will bt* hv^^t if tho. sho r t »'n i njj, Itself hocom.es 
too . 

a. hard t: . solid 

b. thick d . S(M t 

4. Tho best cr teaming temperature for shortonini; is betwctMi . 

a. 33'^-53'' r. h5"-75' F. 

b. 55''-65'' d. 7 5' -85'^ 


(over) 
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5. Shortening that has been chilled but which is brought back to room 
temperature before use, will . 

a. cream poorly c. not cream 

b. cream perfectly d. break down 

6. Shortening that has been warmed too much and then chilled will 

a. cream poorly c. not cream 

b. cream perfectly d. break down 

7. Harmful changes In structure take place when shortening is . 

a. exposed to heat c. creamed 

b. exposed to cold d. All of these 


Please turn to page (iS) and check your answers. 


profits 



Thu:> hak'.:t' aa>inot afford to ''save money 
hy luring ranaid fats. 


Sb(o 


(From va^i:e S) 


1. rats and oils become rnncid from the effects of exposure to ^j^^ 

2. "Off" flavo2*s and odors develop in the early stages. Finally, 
the odi>2' becomes def initely noticeable and the aolov often 
eiiaugecj . 

3. Rancid fats leave their taste and flavor throughout the baked 
product . 

4. Fats and oils should be stored in goo I > dai^k > c lean places. 

5. Fats readily absorb the odor of spices and other strong-smelling 
substances, 

6. Perishable fats such as butter should be y»e fin. aerated * 

7. In the summer, shortening manufacturers produce " summei^ " shorten- 
ing which is hard 

8. In the winter th.ey piuduce shortening that will not become too hard 
in the cold. 


Please return to page 8 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page 


and continue the program. 
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iFi'om yage ,)) 


1. 


2. 

False 

3, 

True 

4, 

Ti*ue 

5. 

False 

6, 

False 

7. 

True 

8, 

True 

9. 

True 

10. 

False 


the American diet. 


of energy 


healtt.. 



Please return to page 9 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page 11 and continue the program* 
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CORN TOP HONEY BREAD 

Made with 4% shortening 



These will be tender because 
they have the proper amount 
of shortening . 


Page 14 
(From page 15) 


Shortening Power 

The ability of fat to lubricate or weaken the structure of a baked 
product is known as its shortefilyir; valu^or shopteyii}^: rc^'^2\ 

In bread made without shortening, gluten particles stick to each 
other and give the sensation of toughness when bread is chewed. If 
shortening is present, the gluten particles are lubricated. This makes 
tiiem slip by each other and produces a sensation of tenderness. 

There are four factors thac affect shortening power. They are: 

1. Melting point of the fat 

2. Plasticity at temperature when used 

3. Degree of saturation 

4. Crystal size of fat molecules 

Please fill in the blayik spaces below with the oorreot words: 

1. The ability of fat to lubricate or weaken the structure of a bakod 
product is known as its . 

2. In bread made without , gluten particles stick to each 

other and give the sensation of . 

3. If shortening is present, the gluten particles are 1 . 


4. This makes them slip by each other and produces a sensation of 
t . 

5. The four factors that affect shortening power are: 

1. point 

2. Plasticity at when 

3. of saturation 

4. vSize of the fat molecules. 


Pleaso turm to page^/^^ oheok your answers. 
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Page 25 
(From page 11) 


Creaming powor i^; the ability of shortening, when mixed, to trap 
and retain g 


a. white color 

b. moist air 


c. air cells 

d. flavor 


Iv^ien too mueh shortening is used, the shortening loses its 


a. strength to stand 

b. ability to cream 


c. ability to sweeten 

d. tendency to run 


3. Creaming ability will be lost if the shortening itself becomes 
too a 


a. hard 

b. thick 


c, solid 

d, soft 


The best creaming temperature for shortening is between c 


a. 
b. 


35 -55" 
55° -65^ 


c, 65 -75^F. 

d. 75^-85° 


5, Shortening that has been chilled but which is brought back to room 
temperature before use, will. b 


a. cream poorly 

b. cream perfectly 


c. not cream 

d, break down 


6. Shortening tliat has been warmed too much and then chilled will ^ 


a. cream poorly 

b. cream perfectly 


c. not cream 

d, break down 


7. Harmful changes in structure take place when shortening is 


a. exposed to heat 

b. exposed to cold 


c. creamed 

d. All of these 



Please return to page 11 
and correct any errors • 


Please turn to page C^ll^and continue the program. 
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1. Middle-range shortening means having a medium melting point , 

2. A melting point that is too low will cause the shortening to be 

too jiZu 

3. Instead of existing as flakes, it exists as globules 

4. A shortening that has a high melting point cannot be di stributed 
through a dough properly. 

5. The melting point alone does not determine shortening value 
6 


Plasticity is the \ ^orkabiLity of a shortening at the t emperature 

at which it is used. 


7. Lard has a wider plastic range tnan hydro<jenated shortening 

8. Butter has a narroi) plastic range. 

9. Margarine also has a rather ^lai^rji.) plastic range. 



Please turn to page 20 
and correct any errors < 


Please turn to page 


ayid oontiniit^ the progy^con. 



1. The ability of fat to lubricate or weaken the structure of a baked 
product is known as its shoPte'riLnj valii^: (or sfiorWriirL.^: rO'Jer.) 

2. In breads made without shortening , gluten particles stick to each 
other and give tiie sensation of toughness 

3. If shortening is present, the gluten particles are l ubricated . 

4. This makes them slip by each other and produces a sensation of 

t tenderness 

5. The four factors that affect shortening power are: 

1 . Melting point 

2. Plasticity at temperature when ui^^^d 

3. Degree of saturation 

4. CrijStal size of th fat molecules. 




Apple Fried Pie 

This pie was fried in hydrogenated shortening. 
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Page 18 
(From page 22) 


1. True At very high temperatures oils will break dovm. 

2. False At AOO^F., fats and oils burst into flames. 

3. True ^11 shortenings used for frying darken and break down. 

4. False Breakdown of frying fats can be controlled by using aged fat. 

5. False Emulsified shortening has a higher smoke point than regular 

shortening . 

6. True Hydrogenated shortening gives a drier and less greasy taste 

than other shortenings. 

7. False Doughnuts fried in oil are better than doughnuts fried in 

hydrogenated shortening. 

8. False So long as you filter the frying fat and add fresh fat, it 

does not matter if you fry in a very hot temperature. 
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Rye - Cheese Buttevcrust Rolls 
The best-tasting breads are made with butter. 
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Page 19 
(From page 16) 


Butter 

Butter is used in baked foods mostly for i*:s flavor. Because of its 
high cost, it is used only in higher priced products. Compared with 
other plastic shortings, it is not as uniform, has a rather narrow plas- 
tic range, and does not keep well at normal temperatures. Nevertheless, 
it continues to be the choice of bakers for production of superior baked 
products . 

The legal definition of butter: food product made exclusively from 
milk or cream, or both, with or without common salt, and with or without 
additional coloring matter, and containing not less than BO percent by 
weight of milk fat." 

Typical Composition of Butter 

Fat 80.5% 

Moisture 16. 3% 

Salt 2.4% 

Casein 0.8% 

Air will vary from 1 to 5 percent. The item listed as casein includes 
the protein, mineral substances, and lactose derived from buttermilk. 

Please fill in the blank spaces with a True or False in the sentences 

1. Butter is used in baked foods mostly for its flavor. 


Because of its high cost, butter is used only in icings. 


3. Compared with other pl^astic shortenings, buttei is more uniform. 


4. Butter has a rather narrow plastic range, and does not keeep 

well at normal temperature . 

5. Butter continues to be the choice of bakers for the production 

of superior baked products. 

6. Butter is "A food product made exclusively from milk or cream, 

or both." 

(over) 
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7. Like shortening, butter consists entirely of fat. 


8. Butter contains about 16% moisture. 


9. Butter usually contains over 2% salt. 

10. Butter contains milk solids. 



Puff pastries made with hard fat. 
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Page 20 
(From page 17) 


Shortening Power (continued) 

Shortening in the middle range of melting points is considered best. 
If the melting point is too low (as in a very soft fat, or in oil), the 
shortening is simply too oily. Instead of existing as flakes, it exists 
as globules. If the melting point is too high, the shortening is simply 
too hard to be distributed through the dough properly. 

Plasticity is the uorkavility of a shortening at the temperature at 
which it is used. For example, lard has a wider plastic range than 
hydrogenated shortening. Coconut oil has practically no plastic range 
at all: at 70° F, it is like tallow, and at 75° F, it becomes liquid. 

Butter has a narrow plastic range. The plastic range of margarine 
is even narrower. 

Please fill iyi the blank spaces below with the coi'reot words: 

1, Middle-range shortening means having a medium , 

2, A melting point that is too low will cause the shortening to be 
too 


3. Instead of existing as flakes, it exists as . 

4. A shortening that has a high melting point cannot be d 

through a dough properly. 

5. The melting point alone, does not determine shortening* 

6. Plasticity is the w of a shortening at the t 

at which it is used. 

7. Lard has a wider plastic range than 

8. Butter has a plastic range. 


9. Margarine also has a rather plastic range. 


Please tum to page Ag\ and check your* answers. 
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Page 22 
(From page 24) 


1. Margarine was developed in d 

a. Germany b, U.S.A. c. Canada d. France 

2. Margarine was developed as a substitute for a 

a. butter b . shortening c. cream d. milk 

3. Today most high-grade margarine is produced from g 


a. wheat kernel b. cows c. vegetable oils d. butter 

Margarine is just about as nutritious as b 

a. carrots b. butter c. milk d. buttermilk 

In many bakeries, c is used wherever the recipe calls for 
butter. 

a, cheese b. milk c. margarine d. buttermilk 

Margarine is a hard fat with a high melting point and is primarily 
used as a c fat. 

a. stand-by b. bake-off c. roll- in d. back-up 


Please turn to page 24 
and correct any errors. 



Please turn to page 22 and continue the program. 
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Page 22 
(From page 21) 


Frying Fats 

The boiling point of wat'^r is 212° F. At that point, water rapidly 
boils away in the form of steam. But did you know that oils cannot 
boil? Instead, when heated to high temperatures, they start to break 
down. At about 600 F. , fats and oils burst into flames. This is called 
the flash five point. 

All shortenings used for frying darken and break down. That is why 
doughnuts darken and taste bitter when they are fried in burned fat. The 
breakdown of frying fats can be controlled by (I) careful temperature 
control, (2) filtering of the fat or oil at regular intervals to remove 
foreign matter, (3) addition of fresh fat. 

Hydrogenated shortening is best for frying. Not only does it have 
a higher smoke point than most other shortenings, but it gives a drier, 
less greasy taste and and does not gum up when cooled. Emulsified short- 
ening is not satisfactory for deep-fat frying, mainly because it has a 
lower smoke point due to the presence of monoglycerides . 

Doughnuts fried in hydrogenated fat will be better than doughnuts 
fried in oil. Even after frying, oil is still oil, and will soak up 
sugar more rapidly than will hydrogenated fat. That's why doughnuts 
fried in oil will tend to taste more greasy. 

Please fill in the blank spaas below with a True or False. 


1. At very high temperatures oils will break down. 

2. At 400°F., fats and oils burst into flames. 

3. All shortenings used for frying darken and break down. 

4. Breakdown of frying fats can be controlled by using aged fat. 

5. Emulsified shortening has a higher smoke point than regular 

shortening. 

6. Hydrogenated shortening gives a drier and less greasy taste 

than other shortenings. 

7. Doughnuts fried in oil are better than doughnuts fried in 

hydrogenated shortening. 

8. So long as you filter the frying fat and add fresh fat, it 

does not matter if you fry in a very hot temperature. 

pl^^QQ turn to pagt-'i (l8 ) and check your work. 



Page 
(From page Id) 


Tmj.e Butter is used in baked foods mostly for its flavor. 

False Because of its high cost, butter is used only in icings. 

False Compared with other plastic shortenings, butter is more uniform. 

True Butter has a rather narrow plastic range, and does not keeep 
well at normal temperature. 

True Butter continues to be the choice of bakers for the production 
of superior baked products. 

True Butter is "A food product made exclusively from milk or cream, 
or both." 

False Like shortening, butter consists entirely of fat. 
True Butter contains about 16% moisture. 
True Butter usually contains over 2% salt. 
Ti'ue Butter contains milk solids. 
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Page 24 
(From page 23) 


Margarine 


Margarine was developed in France over 100 years ago as a substitute 
for butter. Originally, it was produced from beef fat and milk and was 
called oleomargarine. Today, most high-grade margarine is produced only 
from vegetable oils, with butter flavor, vitamin A, and color added. It 
is just about as nutritious as butter. In many bakeries, margarine is 
used in place of butter. Margarine is a hard fat with a high melting 
point, and is primarily used as a roll-in fat for making puff pastry and 
Danish doughs. 

\ 

Please choose the correct letter and place in the blank spaces kelow: 
1. Margarine was developed in . 


a. Germany b. U.S.A. c. Canada d. France 

2. Margarine was developed as a substitute for . 

a. butter b. shortening c. cream d. milk 

3. Today most high-grade margarine is produced from • 

a. wheat kernel b. cows c. vegetable oils d. butter 

4. Margarine is just about as nutritious as . 

a. carrots b. butter c. milk d. buttermilk 

5. In many bakeries, is used wherever the recipe calls for 

butter. 

a. cheese b . milk c. margarine d . buttermilk 

6. Margarine is a hard fat with a high melting point and is primarily 
used as a fat. 

a. stand-by b. bake-off c. roll-in d. back-up 


Please turn to page f^^^ ond check your answers. 
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Page 25 
(From page 18) 


Smoke Point of Frying Fats 

The smoke point of a fat or an oil is dependent on tlie percentage of 
fvee fatty acids present, as these are broken down most readily by heat. 
The greater the percentage of free fatty acids, the lower the smoke point. 

The chart below shows the inztial smoke point of various fats and oils: 


Initial 

Kind of Fat or Oil Smoking Temperature 

Cottonseed oil 451°F. 

Hydrogenated shortening 448 F. 

Leaf lard (rendered kidney fat) 430°F. 

Corn oil 406° F. 

Butterfat 406°F. 

Bulk lard 381° F. 

Olive oil 347°F. 

Peanut oil 323° F. 

Suet (aaimal fat) 242° F. 


The free fatty acids, which are the cause of smoking, are increased 
by high temperatures. Thus even the slightest use of the fat causes the 
smoke point to be lowered* 

Please fill in the bZani spaces helow Dith a True or False. 

1. The smoke point of a fat or oil is dependent on the percentage 

of free fatty acids present. 

2. These are broken down most readily by freezing. 


3. The greater the percentage of free fatty acids, the higher 

the smoke point. 

4. The smoke point of cottenseed oil is about the same as the 

smoke point of hydrogenated shortening. 

5. Butterfat will smoke sooner than olive oil. 

6. Leaf lard will smoke sooner than suet. 

7. Corn oil and butterfat have about the same smoke points. 

8. Peanut oil Is. the easiest oil to use for frying. 

9. Cottonseed oil is preferred for frying over peanut oil. 

10. Any use of a fat will cause the smoke point to be raised. 



Please turn to page \28l and check your answers. 


Page 26 
(From page 29) 


Adsorption: The clinging of a c or other substance on the surface 
of a material . 

a. water or salt c. gas or liquid 

b. butter or cream d. None of the above 

Casein: The main protein found in a 

a. milk c. water 

b. sugar d. egg shells 

Compound shortening: A hard shortening, either b , only part of whi 
has been hydrogenated . 

a. hog or sheep c. cow or steer 

b. animal or vegetable d. cotton or corn 

Corn oil: Oil that is pressed from d 

a. carrots c. lard 

b. cotton seeds d. corn 

Cottonseed oil: Oil obtained by pressin g a 

a. cotton seeds c . caraway seeds 

b. poppy seeds ti. poily seeds 



Page 27 
(From page 28) 
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Smoke Point of Frying Fats (continued) 


Plasticity is not important in frying » but hitfn smoke point and 
resistance to vapid incorporation of water are. In general, frying 
fats should meet the following requirements: 

1. They should permit the normal development of the fried 
product while it is being fried* 

2. They should give no unpleasant odor to the product. 

3. On cooling, absorbed fat must change back to a solid state 
and not remain oily. 

4. Tliey should continue to fry uniformly even though used-up 
fat is being continually replaced. 

It has been found that deep-fat frying with fresh shortening does 
not produce the highest quality doughnuts. Not until there is an in- 
crease ia tlie free fatty acids, as a result of prolonged heating, does 
the quality period begin. For that reason refiners have developed 
special frying shortenings designed to produce the desired fatty acids. 
These shortenings eliminate the pre-quality period almost entirely. 


Please fill in the blank spaces belou with a True or False. 

1. Plasticity is important in frying. 

2. Frying fats should permit the; normal development of the 

fried product wliiie it is being fried. 

3. Frying fats may give an odor to a product so long as it is 

a pleasant odor. 


A. On cooling, absorbed fats should remain oily. 

5. Used-up fat should not be replaced when frying a large 

batch. 

6. Frying with freali shortening will produce the highest quality 

doughnut . 

7. The smoke point of the fat is less important in frying than 

the plasticity of the fat. 


Please turn to page /Zu\ and check your work. 



J/iue The smoke point of a fat or oil is dependtnit on the percentage 
ol free fatty acids present. 

False These are broken down most readily by freezing. 

False The greater the percentage of free fatty acids, the higher 
the smoke point. 

I'riie The smoke point ot cottenseed oil is about the same as the 
smoke point of hydrogenated shortening. 

False Butterfat will smoke sooner than olive oil. 

False Leaf lard will smoke sooner than suet. 

Ti*ue Corn oil and butterfat have about the same smoke points. 

False Peanut oil is the easiest oil to use for frying. 

Time Cottonseed oil is preferred for frying over peanut oil. 

False Any use of a fat will cause the smoke point to be raised. 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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Page 29 
(From page 30) 


Shortening Glossary 


Adsorption: the clinging of a gas, liquid, or other substance on the 
surface of a material, as opposed to being absorbed irito it. 

Casein: the main protein compound found in milk; it is the principal 
protein ingredient of cheese. 

Compound shortening: a hard shortening, either animal or vegetable, 
only part of which has been hydrogenated. 

Corn oil: oil that has been pressed from corn. 

Cottonseed oil: a vege._able oil obtained by pressure from cotton seeds. 
When hydrogenated, the fat is widely used in making bakery 
products . 


Please select the correct letter only^ and place in the blank spaces 
below: 

Adsorption: The clinging of a or other substance on the surface 

of a material. 

a. water or salt c. gas or liquid 

b. butter or cream d. None of the above 

Casein: The main protein found in . 


a. milk c. water 

b. sugar d. egg shells 

Compound shortening: A hard shortening, either , only part of which 

has been h^^drogenated . 

a. hog or sheep c. cow or steer 

b. animal or vegetable d. cotton or corn 

Corn oil: Oil that is pressed from . 


a. carrots. c. lard 

b. cotton seeds d. corn 

Cottonseed oil: Oil obtained by pressing 


a. cotton seeds c. caraway seeds 

b. poppy seeds • d. polly seeds 


Please turn to page 26 and check your answers. 
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Page 30 
(From page 27) 


1. False Pbisticicv is important in frying. 

2. TiKic Frying fats should permit the normal development of the 

frit.-d product wfiile it is being fried. 

3. Ti'ue Frying fats may give an odor to a product so long as it is 

a pleasant odor. 

^* False On cooling, absorbed fats should remain oily. 

5. False Used-up fat should not be replaced when frying a large 

batch. 

6. False Frying with fresh shortening will produce the highest quality 

doughnut . 

7. False The smoke point of the fat is less important in frying than 

the plasticity of the fat. 



Please return to page 27 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page continue the program. 
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Do you think the same shortenings were used 
for these two products? 



SnuJ_^ Filtration involves separating solid materials from a liquid. 

Ir'ul s^ In refining edible oils, one of the filtering materials used 
to removu impurities is litmus paper- 

: \:li^c Kach fat has its own melting range. 

y^Li'e A picistic shortening can bo poured at room temperature. 

False The temperature at which a frying fat will begin to boil is 
called its smoke point. 
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Page 32 
(From page 31 ) 


Review of Book 8 


Fill in the missing words: 

1. Siiortening is used in baked products to produce ness and 

i:nprove t and t . 

2. Fats are s at room temperature (75*^ to 80^ F. ) 


3. In making hydrogenated shortenings, the oilrf absorb h gas 

and become hard. 

4. Creaming a shortening traps into the mix in the form of tiny 

c . 

5. Using emulsified shortenings allows the baker to add more 

and to a cake. 

(). In the body, fats release more than twice the amount of or 

en as sugars or starches. 

7. Shortening that has been exposed to very high temperatures and then 
cooled will not well. 

8. Fats and oils should be stored in , places so they will 

not become 


9. The ability of fat to lubricate or w ^en the structure of a baked 

product is known as its sb v . 


10. A shortening that has a high melting poin^ cannot be dis 
through a dough properly. 

11. Another word for "plasticity** is w . 


12. Lard has a better plastic r than butter. 

13. All shortenings used for frying darken and br 

14. shortening is not satisfactory for frying. 

1.3. Butter is used in baked foods mostly for its f . 

lb . Butter contains about % fat . 


17. In many bakeries, is used wherever the recipe calls for 

butter . 

(over) 



18. The oil witii tiie highest smoking point is c oil, and 

the fat with the highest smoking point is ing. 

19. Frying fats should not give an unpleasant to a product. 

20. On cooling, fat absorbed by a product should change back to a 

state and not remain oily. 


Check ijoiiv .insuiers rr: the Ansi^'ei' Book. 



Page 33 
(From page 26) 


Shortening Glossary (continued) 

Filtration: the process of separating solid materials from a liquid by 
means of a porous substance (filter) through which the liquid 
passes. In refining edible oils, one of the filtering materials 
used to remove impurities is fuller's earth (a clay-like sub- 
stance) . 

Plastic shortening: a "workable" shortening, that is, a semisolid 
shortening that will keep its shape when handled. 

Plastic range: one of the most important considerations in evaluating 
the suitability of a fat. It is the range of temperatures be- 
tween which a fat will cream well, or serve the purpose for 
which it is intended. Each fat has its own plastic range. 

Smoke point: the temperature at which a frying fat will begin to smoke. 

Please fill in the blank spaces below with a True or False: 


1. Filtration involves separating solid materials from a liquid. 

2. In refining edible oils, one of the filtering materials used 

to remove impurities is litmus paper. 

J. Each fat has its own melting range. 

4. A plastic shortening can be poured at room temperature. 

5. The temperature at which a frying fat will begin to boil is 

called its smoke point. 



and oheok your work. 
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Introduction 

Milk is one of the standard ingredients of baked foods. In this unit 
we shall learn something about the various kinds of milk and how milk is 
processed. We shall learn how milk functions in bakery products and why 
milk i.s used in breaJ.s and cakes.. 

"Milk" as we use the terra in this country, refers to fresh, clean, 
whole cow's milk. It is nature's most nearly perfect food, and extremely 
valuable from a health point of view. Milk is very rich in protein, fat 
(butterfat), sugar, the vitamin riboflavin (Bj ) , and — particularly 
important — the mineral calcium. It also contains some other nutrients 
(food substances), including vitamins A, Bi.and B12 . 


Please select the correct answer below; insert the letter only. 

1. One of the standard ingredients of baked foods is . 

a. coconut c. cocoa 

b. vanilla d, milk 

2. In this country "milk" means the milk of . 


a. camels c. cows 

b. goats d. sheep 

3. Milk i.s nature's raosl nearly food. 

a. incomplete c. liquid 

b. perfect d. white 

4. Milk is rich in 


a. fat c. protein 

b. sugar d..All of the above 

5. Two nutrients that make milk very important in our diets are 

a. vitamins C and D c. calcium and vitamin B2 

b. protein and iron d. None of the above 


Please turn to page and check your answers. 


ERIC 



Page 2 
(From page 6) 


1- Pastour i zed milk is milk that has been boiled. 

2. ^'ruc Pasteurization destroys certain bacteria. 

3. T'lKie The homogenizing process breaks up the fat particles, so that 

they are distributed throughout the milk. 

Skim milk contains large amounts of fat. 

Dry or powdered milk is hardly ever used in baked products. 


4. 

False 

5. 


6. 


7. 

True 


Dry or powdered milk has many advantages for the baker over 
liquid milk. 

Dry skim milk is usually referred to as nonfat dry milk solids, 



MILK HEARTH BREAD 
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Straight Dough 


Percentage Basis Gallon Basin 


90% 

Bread Flour* 

12V2lbs. 


(variable) 

10% 

Pastry Flour 

1V2 lbs. 

60% 

Water (variable) 

1 gal. 

2V2% 

Yeast 

5 ozs. 


Salt 

3V2 ozs. 

%% 

Yeast Food 

34 oz. 

1% 

Malt 

2 ozs. 

s% 

Powdered Skim Milk 

10 ozs. 

3% 

Butter 

6 ozs. 

5% 

Sweetened Con- 


densed Milk 

10 ozs. 

4% 

Egg Whites, beaten 

8 ozs. 


Page 3 
(From page 2) 


Forms of Milk (continued) 

Buttermilk. Most of the buttermilk on the market today id made directly 
from skim milk; a cultuve containing certain microorganisms is used 
to develop the desired flavor and consistency. 

Whey. The product that rt'maln.s after removing most of the casein (protein) 
and butter fat from milk (as, for example, in the process of making 
cheese) is whey. 

Condensed milk is produced by heating the milk to higher than pasteur- 
ization temperatures and then evaporating part ot the water. During 
the process, about 16 pounds of sugar is added to 100 pounds of milk. 
The final product contains about 42% sugar, which serves as a preserv- 
at ive. 

Evaporated milk is produced by a similar pr' cess, but no sugar is added. 


Please select the covvect answer below; insert the letter only* 

1. Most of the buttermilk on the market today is made directly from 

a. pasteurized milk c. homogenized milk 

b. skim milk d. Any of the above 

2. Whey is the product that remains after the removal of the . 
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a. casein and fat c. calcium and fat 

b. water d. None of the above 

3. Condensed milk contains about sugar. 

a. 50''% c. 42""% 

b. 22'^% d. No sugar added 

4. In processing condensed milk, part of the is evaporated. 

a. milk c. protein 

b. water d. All of the above 

5. To process 100 pounds of milk to make condensed milk, about pounds 

of sugar is added. 

a. 16 c. 12 

b. 9 d. 42 


(over) 


6* Evaporated milk is processed much like condensed milk except that 
the is not added. 


a. water 

b. casein 


c. sugar 

d. All of the above 


7. Buttermilk could be called a 


milk product. 


a. sour 

b, cultured 


c. whole 

d. sterilized 


Please turn to page 8 and check your answers 



Whole milk 
bread made 
according to 
Government 
specifications 


Using Whole Liquid Milk 

Hard Wheat Flour Sugar 6 ozs. 

(variabit) 13 lbs. . Salt ozs. 

Whole Milk 1 gal. Yeast 6 ozs. 

Shortening 4 to 6 ozs. 

METHOD: Dissolve the yeast in a portion of the milk. Put the 
remainder of the milk into the mixer, add the salt and sugar, and 
dissolve these ingredients by stirring. Add the flour, begin mixing, 
add the shortening and continue mixing until the dough is smooth. 
The dough should have a temperature of 78° F". when mixed. 
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Page 4 
(From page 8) 


Functions of Milk in Bread Baking 


From a physical standpoint, milk is valuable in bread because it 
improves aroma, flavor, color, grain, texture, and keeping quality. 
This is particularly noticeable when it is added to the dough in the 
form of nonfat milk solids,, in an amount equal to ai^out 6% of the flour. 

The golden-brown crust color is brought about through caramelization 
of the sugar in the milk during the baking process. A smooth, velvety 
texture ~ that is, the feel of the surface of a slice of bread - also 
results from the presence of milk in the dough. It has also been proven 
that bread made with milk stays fresh longer, because the milk proteins 
tend to keep the bread soft. 

Please fill in the blank spaces in the sentences below: 

1. Milk is valuable in bread because it improves a , f , 

g , t , and keeping . 

2. These improvements are particularly noticeable when milk is added 

to the dough in the form of , in an amount 

equal to about % of the flour. 


3. The golden-brown crust color is brought about through c 

of the in the milk during the baking process. 

A. A smooth, velvety t of the surface of a slice of bread results 

because of the presence of in the dough. 

5. Bread made with milk stays longer. 

6. Milk proteins tend to keep bread . 


Please turn to page 



and check your answers. 
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A bag full 
of 

nourishment 


Page 6 
(From page 1) 


1. One of the standard ingredients of baked foods is d_ 

a. coconut c. cocoa 

b. vanilla d . milk 

2. In this country "milk" means the milk of o 

a. camels c. cows 

b. goats d. sheep 

3. Milk is nature's most nearly b food. 

a. incomplete c. liquid 

b. perfect d. white 

4. Milk is rich in d 


a. fat c. protein 

b. sugar d. All of the above 

5.' Two nutrients that make milk very important in our diets are c_ 


a. vitamins C and D c. calcium and vitamin B2 

b. protein and iron d. None of the above 
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Page 6 
(From page 5) 


Forms of Milk 

Pasteurized milk is milk that has been heated to 140^ F. for 30 minutes 
(or leo'^F. for 15 seconds), and then quickly cooled to 50° F. or lower. 
This destroys certain forms of bacteria that spread disease, but it 
does not change the nature of the milk. 

Hoinogenized milk is pasteurized milk that has been forced through very 
small openings under high pressure. This greatly reduces the size of 
the fat particles, so that they remain distributed throughout the milk 
and do not rise to the top as a layer of cream. 

Skim milk is fresh milk from which nearly all the butterfat has been 
removed . 

Dry or Powdered milk is made from either whole milk or skim milk. It 
is used more than any other type of milk in the bake shop because of 
its many advantages. Compared with liquid milk, dry milk has: 

1. A higher proportion of necessary milk solids 

2. Ease of handling 

3. Improved baking qualities 

4. Lower cost 

Dry skim milk is usually referred to as nonfat dry milk sol-ids. 


PleacjC ansu'cr uith a True or False in the blank spaces below: 

1. Pasteurized milk is milk that has been boiled. 

2. Pasteurization destroys certain bacteria. 

^* ^^^^ homogenizing process breaks up the fat particles, so that 

they are distributed throughout the milk. 

4. s;kim milk contains large amounts of fat. 

5. Dry or powdered milk is hardly ever used in baked products. 


Dry or powdered milk has many advantages for the baker over 
liquid milk. 

Dry skim milk is usually referred to as nonfat dry milk solids. 


Please turn to page (jT) and check your answers* 
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Some of America's most outstanding 
bakers are spreading it around: 
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(From page 4) 


Milk is valuable in bread because it improves a roma y f lavor ^ 
fy' ain t exture and keeping qualit y ■ 

These improvements are particularly notice'ble when milk is added 
to the dough in the form of nonrat milk solids , in an amount 
e(jual to about C % of the flour. 


The golden-brown crust color is brought about through c grame lization 
of the ^lijgj' in the milk during the baking process. 

A smooth, velvety t extia'^e of the surface of a slice of bread results 
because of the presence of milk in the dough. 

Bread made with miJk stays fresh longer. 

Milk proteins tend to keep bread soj^t 




Page 8 
(From page 3) 


Most of the buttermilk on the market today is made directly from 


a . pasteurized milk 

b. skim milk 


homogenized milk 
d. Any of the above 


Whey is the product that remains after the removal of the a 


a. casein and fat 

b. water 


c. calcium and fat 

d. None of the above 


Condensed milk contains about 

a. 50" % 

b. 22^ 7o 


sugar. 


c. 42°% 


d. No sugar added 
In processing condensed milk, part of the b is evaporated. 


a. milk 

b. water 


c. protein 

d. All of the above 


To process 100 pounds of milk to make condensed milk, about ^ 

of sugar is added. 

a. 16 c. 12 

b. 9 d. 42 


Evaporated milk is processed much like condensed milk except that 
the o ^is not added. ' >■ 


a. water 

b. casein 


c . sugar 

d. Al] of the above 


Buttermilk could bo calJod a b milk prodvict. 


a. sour 

b. cultured 


c. whole 

d. sterilized 



Please return to page 3 
and correct any errors. 


Ple^zae turn to page 4 ami continue the program. 


A 


Solid arrow show tra- 
vel of milk and milk 
^ powder 

Hollow arrows indicate | 
flow of air streams 


Fluid is recirculated through the 
liquid collector and heater until 
desired consistency is obtained 



Air stream is saturated with 
mois ture when discharged 
ROOF LINE 


Exhaust air re- 
turns entrained 
powder to the 
liquid collector 
for recovery 


hi;i^;iuni of Sui«n>()ii'(irr'y-JenM'n spray di ving iii^lallulion. 


B Special 

atomizing 
nozzle 
breaks up 
fluid into 
a cloud 
of fine 
mist 



Page 9 
(From page Vt) 


The Manufacture of Dry Milk 

Dry milk is produced by two methods: spray-process drying and roller- 
process drying. Nowadays, however, practically all milk is dried by the 
spray process. 

On the opposite page is a disgram of the steps in spray-process drying* 

In the spray process, whole milk or skim milk is first heated and then 
pumped into a chamber where the heated milk is aerated at high temperatures* 
In this process the milk loses a great deal of its water, and a highly con- 
centrated (thickened) product is obtained. 

This product is then pumped into a dryihg chamber in the fom of a fine 
mist. The mist is met by a blast of^-h'ot, sterilized air, which dries the 
sprayed milk almost instantly. ..T-he dry milk then drops to the bottom of 
the drying chamber and is rethoved on a continuous belt. Although there are 
many intermediate steps, the above outline covers the most important ones. 

UTitin whole milk is used, the result is whole dry milk. When skim milk 
'"IS used, the result is nonfat dry milk, also known as nonfat milk solids. 

Spray-process dry milk is better than roller-process milk for most 
bakery products because it is more soluble, that is, it dissolves more 
easily and quickly. 

Ple.ase jili i-i the blank spaces in the 'sentences below: 

1. In the spray process, whole milk or skim milk is first . 

2. The concentrated milk is dried by a blast of hot, sterilized , 

which the milk almost instantly. 


3. When milk is used, the result is whole dry milk. 


A. Islien skini milk is used, the result is dry milk. 


5. -prcKX'Ss dry milk is better for most products because 

i L i s more 


^aie 


and check y^uv answev:^ 



I improve 
everything I bake 
with milk. 


Page 10 
(From page 15) 


1, False It is possible for dry milk to turn sour, 

2, False Fresh milk never turns sour, 

3, True Vfhen we make dry milk into a liquid, it is subject to 

bacterial action, 

4, True All containers must be kept absolutely clean, 

5, True Containers should be rinsed in hot water and placed upside 

down, 

6, False xo make dry milk into a liquid, use hot water, 

7, False Water at about 50° is best for making dry milk into a liquid, 

8, True xhe dry milk should always be placed on top of the water, 

9, True xhe milk should be stirred immediately, or lumping will result, 
10, False if the milk is to stand for any length of time, warm it ud. 


© 0 



// 


J 


Please turn to page 15 
and correct any errors. 


Please turn to page 13 and continue the program. 
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Page 11 
(From page 7) 


Functions of Milk in Cake Baking 


Bakers found that, when the amount of milk solids was increased in 
cakes, an improvement in cake quality was observed. Milk provides rich- 
ness, flavor, and eating and keeping qualities. 

Like eggs and flour, nonfat dry milk solids is a structure-building 
material. 

In the bake shop, milk is used more in the nonfat dry form than in any 
other form. The solids may, however, be combined with the original amount 
of water to make liquid skim milk. 


Please answer i:ith a ri*ue o'r False in the blank spaces below: 

1. Wlien the amount of milk solids is increased in cakes, there is 

an improvement in cake quality. 

2« Since nonfat milk is dry, it tends to promote staling of cake, 

3. Nonfat dry milk solids is a structure-building material. 

4. In the bakeshop, milk is used more in the nonfat dry form than 

in any other form. 

5. To make nonfat dry milk into liquid skim milk, the original 

amount of water should be added to the dry milk. 
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Page IP. 
(From I 'age 9) 


In the spray prcK^ess, whole milk or skim milk is first heated 


The concentrated milk is dried by a blast of hot, sterilized alv ^ 
wliii-h i^^^es the milk almost instantly. 

^^^^''^ _-£!^A^___ r^il^ '^^ iiSL'd, the result is whole dry milk. 
Ulicn. skim milk is used, the result is yionfat dry milk. 

'Z-^^-^ J - process dry milk is better for most bakevj products because 
it is more soua^ue , 




o 
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Page 13 
(From page 10) 


Dry Milk to Liquid Milk (continued) 


To liquefy nonfat dry milk back to its original form, the exact pro- 
portion of water to nonfat milk solids is: 

7 lbs . 13 oz . water 
to 

13 oz. nonfat milk solids 

However, in everyday shop work, we use 1 gallon of water (about 
8 1/3 pounds) to 1 pound of nonfat milk solids (or approximately 4 oz. of 
nonfat milk solids to 1 qt. of water). 

To produce one gallon of whole milk from nonfat dry milk solids, use: 

7 lbs . 7 oz . water 
to 

13 oz. nonfat milk solids 
6 oz. butter 

Be sure to stir together well, to insure equal distribution throughout. 


Please work out the following problems: 

1. To get 2 gallons of liquid nonfat milk (by the "everyday shopwork" 
proportions), how much of the nonfat powder would you use? 


2. How .y^th nonfat dry milk would you add to 3 quarts of water to liquefy 
the milk? 


3. To produce 2 gallons of whole milk, tell how much you would use; 

a) Water: 

b) Nonfat t:nilk solids: 

c) Butter: 


Please turyi to page ^J£^ check your answers . 



Page 14 
(From page 11) 


1. T/Kie \^\en the amount of milk solids is increased in cakes, there is 

an improvemv nt in cake quality. 

2. False Since nonfat milk is dry, it tends to promote staling of cake. 


3. Zrue Nonfat dry milk solids is a structure-building material. 

4. Tivxe In the bakeshop, milk is used more in the nonfat dry form than 

in any other form. 

5. True To make nonfat dry milk into liquid skim milk, the original | 

amount of water should be added to the dry milk. 




Just put the dry milk on top 
of the Water and stir well. 
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Page 15 
(From page 12) 


Dry Milk to Liquid Milk 

Dry milk does not turn sour as fresh liquid milk does. But as soon 
as dry milk is made into a liquid, bacteria get to work, just as in fresh 
liquid milk. Liquefied milk can sour or spoil from bacterial action. For 
tliis reason, all containers must be kept absolutely clean. 

Lf the containers are not to be used immediately after washing, they 
should be rinsed with hot water and placed upside down to drain and stay 
c 1 eaa . 

To make dry milk into a liquid, do not use water that is too hot or 
too cold. Water at about 70° F. is just right. 

Always place the dry milk on top of the water. Stir inmiediately , or 
lumping will result. If the milk is to stand for any length of time, it 
sihuiLd be placed in the refrigerator. 

t'u,.:,3e flLL in the blayik spaces below with a Trnxe or False, 
1. It is possible for dry milk to turn sour. 


Fresh milk never turns sour. 


X'^'ie.n v;e make dry milk into a liquid, it is subject to 
bacterial action. 


All containers must be kept absolutely clean. 


Containers should be rinsed in hot water and placed upside 
d^.iwn . 


To make dry milk into a liquid, use hot water. 


7. 


Water at about 50° is best for making dry milk into a liquid. 


The dry milk should always be placed on top of the water. 


9. 


The milk should be stirred immediately, or lumping will result. 


10. 


If the milk is to stand for any length of time, warm it up. 


Please turn to page 



and check your answers. 



How much liquid milk 
can J make with this 
100-pound bag? 


Page 16 
(From page 23) 


1. To get 2 gallons of liquid nonf^it milk (by the ^'everyday shopwork'* 
proportions), how much of the nonfat powder would you use? i^. lbs . 

2. How much nonfat dry milk would you add to 3 quarts of water to liquefy 
the milk? 12 oz. 


3. To produce 2 gallons of whole milk, tell how much you would use: 

a) Water: 14 lbs. Id o: ;. 

b) Nonfat milk solids: 26 oz. (or 1 lb. 10 oz.) 

c) Butter: 12 oz. 


If your answers were incorrect, re-figure the problems. See your 
instructor if there is something you do not understand. 




Page 17 
(From page 16) 


Composition of Milk and Milk Products 

% Milk % Solids 

Milk Solid Z Water Fat Not Fat 

Liquid whole milk 87.75 3.5 8.75 

Liquid skim milk 91.0 0.1 8.9 

Liquid buttermilk 90.5 0.5 9.0 

Evaporated milk 73.7 7.8 18.5 

30%. milk-fat whipping cream 64.0 30.0 6.0 

Dry whole milk 2.0 28.0 70.0 

Nonfat dry milk 3.0 i.O 96.0 

Dry buttermilk 9.0 5.0 86.0 


Answer the following questions: 
I. \^iich form of milk has the most water in it? 


2. Wliich form of milk has the least water in it? 


3. Uliich form of milk has the most milk fat in it? 


4. Which form of milk has the least milk fat in it? 


5. \^n*.cli form of iiii Lk has the most nonfat milk solids? 


f). WHuch form of milk has t\\o. least nonfat: milk solids? 


7. I'/liicli has more tat, nonfat dry milk or dry buttermilk? 

8. Of all tlie liquid milks, which has the most nonfat milk solids? 


9. If the nutritive value of milk depends mostly on the percent of nonfat 
milk solids in it, which form would you say was most nutritious? 


Please turn to page I and cheok your answers. 


ERLC 



From the standpoint of health, 
idhiah loaf aontainr, milk? 


ERIC 


Page 18 
(From page 19) 


Review of Book 9 

l!.. Milk is nature's most nearly p_ ^ food. 

J. Milk is par t i I'll 1 ,ir 1 y r'i>li in the mint-rai c ^ 

3* Past ell r i /Ced milk has been iieated but not b ed, 

4. Pas ti'iiri ::al i on destrovs certain liarmful b 


ERLC 


5. Diu'f milk l>as been homogen i /:ed , the fat particles cio not rise to the 
l-^v as . 

t). liic form uf milk Tiiost commonly used in bakeries is n 


7. CoadiMised milk is very similar to milk, but with ^ 

i i t . 

8. ntittt'rmilk rould be called a c ed milk product. 

M. Mi Ik is valuable in bread because it improves: 

a g 

f t 

e__ k qiiali ty 

10. The golden-brown crust color is brougiit about by the c ion 

'M' Liu^ in tiie nu I k. 

i!. In rake, tiie use of mi I k iin'.jrc.^ves ^.^^'Jft '^^^^^ qutiLities. 

l^. N(.>ni:it dry milk is a st ^ ^ -building material in cakes. 

13. -process dry milk is mc^re soluble than -process milk. 

14. Dry milk will not turn sour sn h^ng as it is in p form. 

15. Wlion we make dry milk into a liquid, it becomes subject to ial 

ac t i on . 

16. When liquefying dry milk, always place Lhe ^ on top of 

the . 

(over) 


.1.7. If the liquefied milk is not to be iis -! -ri' .pLlv, -Mjt it into tho 


18. To get a gallo;-. v-i liijiiiv! lU'iU-it :■ : . . _ of nonfat 

mi ik solids lo oi A.itiT". 


19. Milk, in tiie for;:i oT ;i _ lias tiie most 
nt)nfat milk solids in it. 

20. Kvaporated milk is a form t^f M-Miid ;.)iM-: : h i! h ] lar>;o amount i>f 
m.ilk fat and nonfai fnilk s in ii. 



Page 19 
(From page 17) 


l^ich form of milk has the most water in it? Liquid skim milk 
Which form of milk has the least water in it? Dry whole milk 


Uliich form of nilk has the most railk fat in it? 

30% rriilk-fat whipping cream 

Wliich form of milk has the least milk fat in it? Liquid skim milk 

WlUch form of milk has the most nonfat milk solids? Nonfat dry milk 

Wliich form of milk has the least nonfat milk solids? 

30% milk" fat whipping oream 

U1iic:h has more fat, nonfat dry milk or dry buttermilk? L)ry buttermilk 

Of ail the liquid milks, which has the most nonfat milk solids? 

Evaporated milk 

If the nutritive value of milk depends mostly on the percent of nonfat 
milk solids in it, which form would you say was most nutritious? 

Nonfat dry milk 




>.{ haV'.^ noij) completed Book 9. Go hack to the beginning and run 
;:h it a^:ain^ paying particular attention to the filled-in answers. 
i:*ontlnuc i)ith the Review on page C^J^^ See how many of the statements 
fill tti correctly . 
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Page 1 


Bakery Terms Generally Used 
Absorb - To take in .liquid. 

EXiV^iplc - (High-gluL*-n flour will cUr^orL^ more v;ater than cake flour.) 

Absorption - The ability of flour to absorb water. 

(Cake flour has loss Ll^^l^o}*r:■ion than patent flour.) 

Adding - Joining to somethiui;. 

{Aidinj more ingredients to a mix makes it more nutritious.) 

Acidity - Sournes- , tartness; caused by over-f ermeutation in yeast dough. 

(The reaction of yeast and dough, fermenting for longer than the. 
alloted time, makes for /.-J \. . ) 

Aeration - Charging a dough or batter with air during the mixing proces, 
to create an increase in volume. 

(/Uri'uzion helps to increase size of baked products.) 

Bag out - To force out mixed ingredients (as cookies or decorating creams) 
from a plastic bag. To squeeze out or spritz a loose cooky mix. 
(Tlie baker ia^/jcd out 20 dozen cookies.) 

Bake - To dry or harden in an oven. 

(i:.:'i mixes bec(.>me one dry mass.) 

ri^ai^c ;J}.ntc :-nK'- (* nn*i\jt ; r.cyinition below. ('hoose jrofu: 

rcj^oi'b AL^orvtioti Adiifij Ajiditij nitration Bcmj out Bake 

]. Joining to S(")iv. >thi ng 

2. To lorcc out mixi'd ingredients from a canvas bag 

_ To Lake in li(juid 


4. To dry or hardun in an oven 

3. Charging a dcnigli or batter with air during the mixing 
p nu'css 

f). The ability t^f flour to absorb water 

7. Sourness or tartness caused by over-fermentation in yeast 
d(nigh . 



Page 2 
(From page 4) 


Freezer 1, A compartment kept at subfreezing temperatures 

Drij 2, Not wet or damp 

Cold 3, Lack of heat 


Fresh 4, Not stale 


Craft 5, A trade requiring manual skill 

Formula 6, The makeup of a particular recipe 
Divider 7, Press machine 


Docker 8, A roller with metal teeth 



Please turn to page ^ 
and correct any errors 




Please turn to page(^^T^and continue the program. 
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Baking out tarts 


Page 3 
(From page 6) 


Bakery Terms Generally Used (continued) 

Bake out - To remove baked products from an oven. 
Example - (The pies are ready; please bake them out.) 

Baker - One whose business it is to make up and bake bakery products. 

(A bdkev knows how to mix ingredients, bake, and decorate 
bakery products.) 

Bakery - A place where baked products are prepared and sold. 

(A bakery is usually equipped for both bakery production and 
merchandising to the consumer.) 

Balanced mix -A bread or cake mix in which the ingredients are in proper 
proportion to each other. 

(A good baker knows how much of each ingredient will make a 
balanced mix, ) 

Bench - A work table, usually made of laminated wood. 

(A v^ooden bench is more practical for the baker to work on.) 

Bin - A compartment used for storing dry ingredients. 

(Bakeshops use bins for storing flours, sugars, and milk powder.) 

Blend - To obtain equal distribution of ingredients by gently mixing. 
(Shortening and flour are blended in pie crust.) 

Please write the correat word before each definition below. Choose from: 

Baker Bakery Balanced mix Bench Bi?i Blend Bake-out 

1. A place where baked products are prepared and sold 

2. A work table, usually made of laminated wood 


3. One whose business it is to make up and bake bakery products 

4. A mix with ingredients in proper proportion to each other 

5. A compartment for storing dry ingredients 

6. To obtain equal distribution of ingredients by gently mixing 

7. To remove baked products from an oven 


Please turn to pajc \ 7 j 
■■Did '.yl'icck yo^ir a 


\-'.rr. 
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Docker 



4 


Dough divider and rounder 
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Page 4 
(From page 7) 


Bakery Terms Generally Used (continued) 
Cold - Lcick of heat; low temperature 

Example - (^k^st bakery products are almost always mixed with oold water.) 

Craft - A trade in which manual skill is needed. 

(Baking students are engaged in learning a craft. ) 

Divider - A machine that separates or cuts dough into separate, equal pieces. 

(A divide}'' is also known as a press maohim.) 

Docker - A hand-held roller with metal teeth, used to pierce dough to prevent 
blistering during baking. 
(Streusel buns are docked before baking.) 

Dry - Free from moisture; not wet or damp. 

(Dry milk is a solid powder before it is mixed with water.) 

Formula - The makeup of a particular recipe, giving quantities of different 
substances. 

(In baking, wo follow a foiwula to make a cake mix.) 

Freezer - A compartment kept at subfreezing temperatures for the protective 
storage of foods. 

( A fi:*ee2er is used in shops to store and protect bakery products.) 

Fresh - New, recent, not stale 

(These are fresh-baked doughnuts , right from the oven.) 

Plciuu:. write the correct word before each definitioyi below. Choose from: 

Cold Craft uivider Docker Dr^^j Foi-miula Freeuer Fresh 

1. A compartment kept at subfreezing temperatures 

2. Not wet or damp 

3. Lack of heat 

A. Not stale 

5. A trade requiring manual skill 

6. The makeup of a particular recipe 

7. Press machine 

H, A roller with metal, teeth 

A 

Pleace tmvi to pa^je /2\ 
I and. ch.eck jjo>ir ariowors 

O 

ERIC 



Ready for the fryer, from the 
automatic doughnut machine 



Page 5 
(From page 2) 


Bakery Terms Generally Used (continued) 

Fry - To cook in hot, deep fat. 

Exr.mple - (Doughnuts are fried in hot fat.) 

Garnish - To add decorative or tasty touches to a food. 

(He rjaryiirJicd the tops of the cookies with colored sugar.) 

Handcraft - A small bakery in which most of the products are made using 
simple equipment. 

( A small local bake shop is known as a handova f t s\\o^.) 

Hearth - A baking surface of an oven, on which raw foods are placed. 

(Some baked products are placed directly on the hearth and 
some are baked on pans on the hearth. ) 

Heat - High temperature, warmth. Used roughly in place of "temperature," as 
(The baker bakes bread at a heat of 350 degrees.) 

Horizontal - In the same direction as the horizon; level. 

(Bread doughs are usually mixed in a large, horizontal mixer.) 

Hot - Having great heat. 

(l"Jlien handling hot pans, the baker uses oven pads.) 

Pioc.;.;..' .:i'lr-- ihc iirt'V.ict i^iord before each definition below. Choose from: 
: i\' ^ f/.r'. :!.:.K.iai:af^ Ucoi't-h ::eat Hovi:;jriial Hot 
^ 1. A baking surface of an oven 

2, To add decorative or tasty touches 

3. Having great heat 

4. To cook in hot, deep fat 

5. Level 

6. A small, bakery where simple equipment is used 

7. High temperature 
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Faje 0 


1) 


Joining to sonieLhint; 

i'o I'orco out uuxed ingredients from a canvas bag 

L'o take in l.icjuid 

To dry or harden in. an oven 

UiKir;4ing a dou.gii or batter with air during the mixing 
process 

The ability or fLour to absorb water 

Sourness or tartness caused by over-fermentation in yeast 
dou^h . 



Piease return to page 1 
and correct any errors 


page (^^^3^ Uf id conLtnue the 



Page 7 
(From page 3) 


Bakerij 

1. 

A place where baked products are prepared and sold 

Bench 

2 

A work table, usually made of laminated wood 

Baker 

3. 

One whose business it is to make up and bake bakery products 

Ba lanced 



mix 

4. 

A mix with ingredients in proper proportion to each other 

Bin 

5. 

A compartment for storing dry ingredients 

Blend 

6. 

To obtain equal distribution of ingredients by gently mixing 

Bake out 

7. 

To remove baked products from an oven 



Please tur-n to page \ 4 \ and continue the 
program. 
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A bakin>; siin\u:t? of an ovon 

To .idd doLiorat iV'f or t.irity touches 

HaviiVA groat heat 

lo CDok in hot, deep Lat 

Level 

A small bakery where sLmple equipment is used 
Uigh tempurature 



Please return to page 5 
and correct any errors 


.riC 



Page 9 
(From page 14) 


Bakery Terms Generally Used (continued) 

Piece - A single one; as a unit of dough. 
Example - (The tray held 24 viec^es.) 

Pound - A unit of weight equal to 16 ounces. 

(The baker scaled one-pound loaves of bread.) 

Safety - The condition of being safe; freedom from danger, injury, or damage 
{Safety habits should always be observed in the bakeshop.) 

Sanitary - In an especially clean and healthful condition; hygienic 

(To help keep the shop sanitary^ baking students should always 
wear clean white uniforms.) 

Shop - A place where a particular kind of work is done, 
(Baking is done in a bakeshop 

Stock - The total amount of goods on hand. 

{Stock in a bakeshop would include flour, sugar, salt, etc.) 

Storage - A place or space for keeping goods or supplies, 

(Thtre was a large, cool room near the bakeshop for the storage 
of raw materials.) 

Please write the correct word before each definition below. Choose from: 
Piece Pound Safety Sani tary Shop Stock S torage 

1 . Sixteen ounces 

2. The amount of goods on hand 

3. A single one 

4. In a clean and healthful condition 

5. Freedom from danger or injury 

6. A place for keeping supplies 

7. A place where a particular kind of work ;s done 


ERLC 


The bakeshop sells a variety of goods. 


Page 10 
(From page lU) 


Wash L. To brush Li^htJy with u>;g or water 

Te3 t 2. To try out 

Strai.:ht 3. Not bent or curved 

- *- - 

otrip 4. A lon;^ narrow piece ol dough 

Temperature 5 . The decree ot hotness or coldness 

St'jj k 6. To attach by clinging 

Vai'ie I J 7. An assortment of things 

VervLj^uL 8. Upright 



A butter wash 
improves white bread 


Please turn to page 15 
and correct any errors 


PLea*:e turn Lo page [ I'^'j ) and coyitifi'.^e the progrofri. 


erJc 


1 

2 
3 


- Purchasing 

- Inventory 

- Stock Rotation 



Page 11 
(From page 8) 


Bakery Terms Generally Used (continue.!) 
Inventory - Stock-taking; an itemized list of goods. 

Example - (The assistant made an inoeyitorij of the raw materials on hand 
in the bakeshop. ) 

Kettle - A metal container for boiling liquids. 

(A kettle is used for cooking custards.) 

Light - Well- leavened; soft and spongy 

(A sponge cake or angel- food cake should be lijht to the touch.) 

Measure - A container holding a definite quantity; as a 1-quart measure. 
(The baker uses measures when he uses liquids.) 

Mix - To make by putting ingredients together; also, the prepared mixture 
itself. 

(Bakers can make a dough mix in 15 minutes.) 

Mixer - One who does a certain job in a bakeshop, as a dough mixer, or 
cake mixer. 

(In a bakeshop one person usually is the mixer.) 

Oven - A compartment for baking or drying by means of heat. 

(Most bakery products must be baked in an oven,) 

Hease Dritc the correct word before, each definition below. Choose from: 

Inventory Kettle Light Measure Mix Mixer Oven 

1. To make by putting ingredients together. 

2. Well leavened; soft and spongy 

3. A metal container for boiling liquids. 

A. A compartment for baking or drying by means of heat. 

5. A container holding a specified quantity. 

6. An itemized list of goods. 

t 

7. One who does a certain job in a bakeshop. 


■'ir.d ch'ck feur uueujcr 




Bulk Scale 
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Page 22 
(From page 9) 


PouHd 

1 

ojLXLetiii ounces 


'1 

The amount of goods on hand 

Piece 

3. 

A single one 


4. 

In a clean and healthful condition 

Safet'j 

3 . 

Freedom from danger or injury 

Stoi'u-^e 

6. 

A place for keeping supplies 

Shop 

7. 

A place where a particular kind of work is done 



0FLOUR STORAGE QflOUR BLENDING Q SCALING 

(r^ (WEIGH HOPPER) 


SILO 



TOTE 
BIN 


3 0 


SACKS 


D 


SIFTING 


it 


[ ©MIXING 


\TROUGH 7 - 
Tl 


0 SPONGE 
(OPTIONAL) 


ERME 


FERMENTATION 

□ 


DIVIDER 



FIRST OR OVERHEAD 
PROOFING 


© 

PANNING 


@ 


SECOND - 
PROOFING 


£ 


® . 

OVEN 


ROUNDER 


MOULDER 



rrn 


COOLER SLICER- WRAPPER 


PACKING 


DEPANNING 


1 


Basic steps 
in the bread baking process 
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Page 13 
(From page 10) 


Bread-Baking Terms 

Age - To grow old or mature 

Ex-ample - (The dough is acjinj to its full maturity.) 

Bread - A food made by mixing flour, water, and other ingredients and 
then baking 

{Bread has been called the staff of life.) 

Bread box - A square wooden box 40x40x4 inches 

(A bread box is used to allow large and small pieces of dough 
to proof.) 

Cutting - Scoring; making a slight cut into the surface with a sharp- 
edged instrument . 

(The baker may out the top of a loaf of bread to allow the 
gas to escape while baking.) 

Develop - To mix all ingredients sufficiently for proper fermentation. 

(Usually a dough is properly developed when it leaves the sides 
of the bowl . ) 

Dissolve - To become liquid or to make something become part of a liquid 
{Dissolving the yeast in water will insure its distribution 
, through the batter.) 

Dust - To sprinkle with, as with flour or corn meal. 

(Before placing a dough on the workbench, the bench should be 
dusted with flour.) 

l-icaiJe -^Hte the correct word before each definition below. Choose from: 

Age Bread Bread box Cut Develop Dissolve Dust 

1. The "staff of life" 

2. To sprinkle with some powder 

3. Making a slight cut into the surface 

4, Grow old or mature 

5. A box 40x40x4 inches 

6. To mix all ingredients sufficiently for proper fermentation 

7. Make something become part of a liquid 

and aheak ij'jiw anoue/^ 


Et^C ^^^^ 



Page 14 
(From page 12) 


To mako by putting ingredients together. 

Weii leavened; soft and spongy 

A metal container for boiling liquids, 

A compartment for baking or drying by means of heat. 

A container holding a specified quantity. 

An itemized list of goods. 

One who does a certain job in a bakeshop. 


Please return to page 11 
and correct any errors 


Fleace turn to page /o^\ and continue the 
pro gr emu 



Page 15 
(From page 12) 


Bakery Terms Generally Used (continued) 
Strip - A long, narrow piece oi* dough 

Example - (The baker uses a st'rip of dough to make a knot roll.) 

Straight - Not bent, curved, or crooked. 

(To make a knot roll, you must first start with a straight 
strip of dough.) 

Stick - To attach to something by clinging to it. 

(The dough stuck to the sides of the bowl.) 

Temperature - The degree of hotness or coldness. 

(Bakers are constantly checking the oven temperature,) 

Test - "ic try out. 

(A good baker will test a mix by baking a single cupcake first.) 

Variety - A large number of different things; an assortment. 

(There is a variety of items in the bake shop.) 

Vertical - Upright in position. 

(The mixing machine stands in a vertical position.) 

Wash - To brush lightly, as with egg or water. 

(Soft rolls get an egg wash before baking.) 

Please write the correct word befoi^e each definition below. Choose from: 

Straight Wash Temperature Strip Variety Test Vertical Stick 

1. To brush lightly with egg or water 

2. To try out 

3. Not bent or curved 

4. A long narrow piece of dough 

5. The degree of hotness or coldness 

6 . To attach , clinging 

7. An assortment of things 

8. Upright 
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A fully fermented dough, ready for 
the scaler and divider 



Page 16 
(From page 18) 


Bread-Baking Terms (continued) 

Fermentation - The chemical changes in an organic compound due to the 

action of living organisms (as yeast), producing the leavening 
gas carbon dioxide. 

Example - (rerrnentation cause a dough to rise as the cells of carbon 
dioxide expand within the dough.) 

Folding/Punching - The act of forcing the gas out of a dough by turning 
it over a few times. 

{Punchinj or folding one part of the dough over the other at 
the right time strengthens the dough . ) 

Gluten - A gray, sticky, nutritious substance found in wheat flour. It 
gives dough its tough, elastic quality. 

{Gluten is the protein part of flour which gives structure to 
bakery products.) ^ 

Humidity - Amount of moisture in the air. 

(Bakers use a combination of heat and hwnidity when using an 
automatic proof box.) 

Incorporate - To add a substance to a mix, combining all together well. 

(In an angel-food cake, air is incorporated by mixing with 
a wire whip. ) 

Knead - To work into a mass by folding over, pressing, and squeezing. 
(The baker kneads the dough with his hands.) 

Plcai^e write the correct wovd before each definition below. Choose from: 

Huirviditij Knead Gluten Fermentation Incorporate Folding/Punching 

1. To work into a mass by folding over, pressing, and squeezing 

2. Amount of moisture in the air 

3. The protein part of flour 

4. The act of forcing gas out of a dough 

5. The chemical changes in dough due to the action of yeast 

resulting in the leavening gas, carbon dioxide 

6. To add a substance to a mix and combine well 


PLcuijc turn t.) page 
and -jhcak ijour ariswcrs 
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Page 17 
(From page 19) 


Bread-Baking Terms (continued) 

Leavening - A substance that raises or lightens a dough or batter by 
producing gas, 

Excvnple - (Bread products are generally leavened by the use of yeast.) 

Measure - Determine the amount of liquid ingredients 

(In baking, neasuri?ij wiLh volume containers - as a quart measure- 
is part of the mixing process,) 

Mix - To blend the ingredients together 

(We mix the ingredients into doughs and batters,) 

Mold - To work into a certain form or shape, 

(Molding a loaf of bread is part of a baker's work,) 

Peel - A long, wooden, shovel- like tool used by bakers for moving baked 
products into and out of the oven. 

Press out ~ To divide a large piece of dough into small units, usually 
36 to a press. 

(Rolls are usually pressed out on a dough divider, which is 
sometimes called a press machine,) 

Proof - Usually the last stage of fermentation before baking, 

(Most bakery products get final pi'oof after they are in the oven,) 

Please write the correct word before each definition below. Choose from: 

Mold Measure Leavening Mix Press out Proof Peel 

1. To divide a large piece of dough into small units 

2. Determine the amount of liquid ingredients 

3. The last stage of fermentation before baking 

4. To work into a certain form or shape 

5. Tool used for moving baked products into and out of ovens 

6. To blend the ingredients together 

7. A substance that raises a dough 


PU:(iihi turn to paja (j^'y) 
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(Prom page 13) 


Bread 

1. 

The "staff of Life" 

Dust 

2 ^ 

To sprinkle with some powder 

Cuttiru! 

kL 

3. 

Making a slight cut into the surface 

Age 

4. 

Grow old or mature 

Bread box 

5. 

A box 40x40x4 inches 

Deve lop 

6. 

To mix all ingredients sufficiently for proper fermentation 

Dissolve 

7. 

Make something become part of a liquid 




Page 
(From page Iv) 


\ 


Knead 1. To work into a mass by folding over, pressing, and squeezing 

Humidi Vii 2. Amount of moisture in the air 

Gluten 3. The protein part of flour 

Folding/ 

F-Michini 4. The act of forcing gas out of a dough 

F ejvnentation 5 . Tiie chemical changes in dougii due to the action of yeast 
resulting in tiie leavening gas, carbon dioxide 

Incorporate 6 . To add a substance to a mix and combine well 



tui'>L lo p<J.gG 


17 )and oontin?^e the 


program. 
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Page 20 
(From page 22) 


Bread-Baking Terms (continued) 
Scales - A weighing instrument 

Example - (The student had fun using the shop scales,) 

Scale - To weigh out the required amount. 

(In the bakeshop we scale all ingredients to be mixed,) 

Steam - To inject steam into the oven while baking 

(When a hard crust is desired on rolls or breads, steam is 
injected into the oven,) 

Stipple - A pointed piece of metal or wood used to pierce the unbaked 


loaf of bread before baking, allowing the gas to escape during 
baking. 

(If bread is not stippled or cut before baking, it may burst.) 


Stir - To move something about to help it dissolve 

{Stir the salt in the water before adding the yeast.) 

Texture - The way the surface of a slice feels to the touch. 

(The baker cut the loaf in half to examine its texture.) 

Dough trough - Large shallow container, usually on wheels, used for 
fermenting large amountt> c:*^ dough. 

(After mixing, dough ie; allowed to proof in a dough trough.) 
Please write the correct word before each definition below. Choose from: 
Texture Dough trough Steam Scales Stir Stipple Scale 


1. To inject steam into the oven while baking 
2.. The feel of the surface of a slice 

3. A pointed piece of metal or wood used to pierce the unbaked 
loaf of bread before baking 

4. Large shallow container, usually on wheels, used for 
fermenting large amounts of dough 

5. A weighing instrument 


To move something about to help iV dissolve 



To weigh out the requiied amount 


Please turn to page (2^ 
and alieak ijour answeru 
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Invert i. Turn upside down 

Sift 2. Separate the coarse from the tine part 

Gradually 3. A little at a time 

Fold ^ 4, To gently incorporate an ingredient 

Soggy 5. Soft and heavy with moisture 

Break down 5. xo collapse 

Shrink 7. to contract 


Please turn to page 25 
and correct any errors . 



Please turn to page 


and continue the program. 
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Page 22 
(From page 17) 


Press out l. To divide a large piece of dough into small units 

Measure 2. Determine the amount of liquid ingredients 

Pvoof 3. The last stage of fermentation before baking 

Mo Id 4. To work into a certain form or shape 

Peel 5. Tool used for moving baked products into and out of ovens 

^^■^^ 6. To blend the ingredients together 

Leavemng 7. a substance that raises a dough 



Peel 


Please return to page 17 
and correct any errors 



Page 23 
(From page 21) 


Cake-Baking Products 

Almond - The nut (kernel or seed) of a small tree 

Almond paste - Almonds ground to a paste 

Angel food - A fine white cake, made without shortening 

Apricot glaze - Apricots and sugar boiled to become a jam-like product 

Bar - An oblong-shaped cooky cut from a long bar 

Biscuit - A small, quick bread raised with baking powder 

Muffin - A small, sweet, cupcake-shaped cake often containing cornmeal, 
bran, or fruit 

Butter cream - Uncooked, rich frosting containing powdered sugar, butter 
or shortening, and egg white 

Cake - A mixture of flour, eggs, milk, sugar, etc., baked and often 
covered with icing 

Cake mixer - A machine with vertical beaters operating at different 
speeds, used for mixing cakes 

Please urLtc the correct word before each definition below. Choose from: 

(^ik-: Ayij^.:! f.}i'l Almoyid. paste Bar 

•'■'iff'^. ^'/K.' ^\u::^:r Apricot (jlaise butter are(vn 

1. A baked mixture of flour, eggs, milk, sugar, etc. 

2. Small quick bread raised with baking powder 

3. The nut of a small tree 

4. Apricots and sugar boiled together 

5. Oblong-shaped cooky 

6. A fine white cake, made without shortening. 

7. v^niall, sweet, cupcake-shaped bread 

8. Almonds ground to a paste 


9. Uncooked, rich frosting containing powdered sugar, shortening, 
and egg white. 

10. A machine with vertical beaters, used for mixing cakes. 


Please tuvn to paae ('^'8/ and cheek your answers. 

er|c 



Page 24 
(From page 20) 


Steam 

Texture 

Stipple 

Dough 
troucfh 


Scales 


Stir 


Scale 


1. To inject steam into the oven while baking 

2. The feel of the surface of a slice 

3. A pointed piece of metal or wood used to pierce the unbaked 
loaf of bread before baking 

4. Large shallow container, usually on wheels, used for 
fermenting large amounts of dough 

5. A weighing instrument 

6. To move something about to help it dissolve 

7. To weigh out the required amount 
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Page 25 
(From page 24) 


Cake-Baking Terms 

Break dovm - To collapse; often caused by overmixing or overcreaming 
ingredients 

Example - (IVhen it takes 5 minutes for the creaming process, and you 
cream for 15 minutes, the batter may break down,) 

Fold - To gently incorporate an ingredient into a mix. 

(In sponge cake, folding in the flour by hand is the gentlest 
way to incorporate it into the batter.) 

Gradually - A little at a time 

(Some formulas require the adding of the eggs gradually^ not 
all at once.) 

Invert - Turn upside down 

(Angel-food-cake pans are inverted and allowed to cool before 
the cakes are removed.) 

Shrink - To contract (become smaller) 

(When a baked cake pulls away from the edges of the pan, this 
is caused by shrinking, ) 

Sift - To separate the coarse from the fine particles 
(Sifting flour also aerates it.) 

Soggy - Soft and heavy with moisture 

(A cake which contains* too much liquid will bake out soggy.) 

Plea.'^e write the correct word before each definition below. Choose from: 

Graduallij Sift Soggy t'old Invert Break down Shrink 

1. Turn upside down 

2. Separate the coarse from the fine particles 

3. A little at a time 

4. To gently incorporate an ingredient 

5. Soft and heavy with moisture 

6. To collapse 

7. To contract 

IHT'fl to :>a 1*-^ (ynand check ijour answers. 
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Coffee cakes 
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Pacje 26 
(Fr^om page '29) 


Co tors 1, Vegetable dyes used for decorating 

Cream pie 2, A one-crust pie with a cream tilling 

Cardamon 3, Sced of an East Indian spice plant 

Coffee cake 4, Rich pastry shaped in a ring or loaf 

Crean 5, The fat part of cow's milk 

Commeal e. Ground corn 
Cheese 

cake ?• A cake filled with cheese 


Cocoa 8. Chocolate minus most of its cocoa butter 


Cimiamon 9. The aromatic bark of a tree 
Chocolate 

snap 10, A chocolate-flavored, crisp drop cooky 
Coconut II, The meat of the fruit of Ihv. coconut palm 
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Page 27 
(From page 26) 


Cake-Baking Products (continued) 

Cream puff - A holiowed-out puff made froni a soft batter, baked at a 
high temperature, and filled with whipped cream or custard 

Cruller - A long, twisted, fried doughnut using baking powder as leavening 

Cupcake - A small cake baked in a paper-lined muffin pan 

Currant - A small, seedless raisin, grown chiefly in the Near Eastern 
countries 

Custard - A cooked mixture of eggs, milk, and thickener; used for pies 
and fillings 

Danish pastry - A flaky yeast dough with buttefr or margarine rolled into it 

Doughnut - A small, round cake made of yeast or baking-powder dough, fried 
in deep fat 

Doughnut screen - A screen used to place doughnuts into the deep-fat fryer 

Dry milk - Milk from which most of the water has been removed 

Eclair - A long, hollowed puff pastry, made from a soft batter (same as 
cream puffs) 

Filbert - Ha^.elnut, the fruit of the ha^el shrub or tree; usually bought 
sliced 

Please u)vite the covveat word before each definition below. Choose from: 

E(jlair Dry rnilk Doughnut Dcoiish paiMry Custard Filbert 

Cream puff Cruller Cupcake Currant Doughnut screen 

1, Milk from which most of the water has veen removed 

2. A small, seedless raisin 

3. A cooked mixture of eggs, milk, and thickener 

4. A flaky yeast dough with butter or margarine rolled into it 

5. Hazelnut 

6. A long, hollowed, filled puff pastry 

7. A small cake baked in paper-lined muffin pan 

(over) 
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8. A long, twisted, fried doughnut 

9. A small, round cake, fried in deep fat 

10. A hollowed-out puff pastry, filled with whipped cream or 
custard 

11. A screen used to place doughnuts into deep-fat fryer 
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(From pciije 25) 


Cake 


L. A b<ikoJ mixturL* oi fiour, eggs, milk, sugar, etc. 

Small ({uick bread raised with baking powder 

J. '11k^ nui o! a small tree 

4. Apricots and sugar boiled together 

3 - Ob hnig-shaped cooky 

Anne L food 6. A liut.- white cake, made without shortening. 

■'luff'^f^ 7. Small, sweet, cupcake - shaped bread 

8. Almonds ground to a paste 


Bisoutt 
AlnoKci 


Almond 
vaste 


Butter 
cvecun 


9. Uncooked, rit:h frosting containing powdered sugar, shortening, 

and ev;g whi to . 

Curie rrvixev lO . a inach Lne with vortical beaters, used for mixing cakes. 




Please turn to page (J^^ '-^nd ^}<:ntiyiiO': the program. 
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Page 29 
(From page 28) 


Cake-Baking Products (continued) 

Cardamon - Seed of an East Indian spice plant, used for flavoring 

Cheese cake - A cake made of a sweet or short dough base filled with 
mixed cheeses 

Chocolate snap - A chocolate-flavored, crisp drop cooky 

Cinnamon - A spice flavoring; the aromatic bark of a tree of the laurel 
family 

Cocoa - A powder consisting of chocolate minus most of its cocoa butter. 

Coconut - The meat of the fruit of the coconut palm tree; usually 
bought shredded 

Coffee cake - A rich pastry, with filling and topping, shaped in a ring 
or loaf 

Colors - Vegetable dyes; used for decorating cakes 
Cornmeal - Ground corn; used in muffins and for dusting 

Cream - The fat part of cow's milk, often whipped for use on pies or cakes. 

Also used loosely for other products that resemble whipped cream. 

Cream pie - A pie with one crust (bottom only), filled with a cream filling, 
and topped with whipped cream or meringue. 

Pleurae Dvite the copp*jat word before each definition below. Choose from: 


cocoa 


Cardimon 
Commea I 


Coconut 
Cream pie 
Colore 


Chocolate sncq) 
Cheeiw cake 


Cream 
Cinnamon 
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1. Vegetable dyes used for decorating 

2. A one-crust pie with n cream filling 

3. Seed of an East Indian spice plant 

4. Rich pastry shaped in a ring or loaf 

5. The fat part of cow's milk 
(■) . Ground corn 
7. A cake filled with cheese 


(over) 


8. Chocolate minus most of its cocoa butter 

9. The aromatic bark of a tree 

10. A chocolate-flavored, crisp drop cooky 

11. The meat of the fruit of the coconut palm 



Page 30 
(From page 27) 


Dry milk Milk from which most of the water has veen removed 

Cuvvant 2. A small, seedless raisin 

Custard 3. A cooked mixture of eggs, milk, and thickener 
Danish 

pastry 4. a flaky yeast dough with butter or margarine rolled into it 

Filbert 5, Hazelnut 

Eclair 6, A long, hollowed, filled puff pastry 

Cupcake 7, a small cake baked in paper-lined muffin pan 

Cruller 8» A long, twisted, fried doughnut 

Doughnut 9» A small, round cake, fried in deep fat 

Cream puff 10* A hoilowed-out puff pastry, filled with whipped cream or 
custard 

Doughnut 

screen 11* A screen used to place doughnuts into deep-fat fryer 
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spice cakes are often made with molasses. 



Page 31 
(From page 32) 


Cake-Baking Products (continued) 

Marble cake - A cake consisting of two or three different-colored batters 
partially mixed 

Marzipan - A confection made from almond paste, sugar, and egg whites, used 
for modeling fruits, figures, etc. 

Meringue - Egg whites and sugar whipped to a rather stiff, frothy white 
mass 

Mocha - A flavor made from coffee and chocolate or cocoa 

Molasses - A syrup obtained from raw sugar in the refining process 

Pan - A metal container for baking 

Raisin - A dried sweet grape, either naturally dark or bleached 
Royal icing - Frosting of sugar, egg whites, and cream of tartar 
Snap - A small cooky that flattens during baking 

Please write the correct word before each definition below. Choose from: 

Marble cake Molasses Snap Mocha Meringue 

Payi Hoyal icing Marzipan Raisin 

1. A dried sweet grape 

2. A small cooky that flattens during baking 

3. A syrup obtained from raw sugar 

4. A cake consisting of different-colored batters 

5. Flavoring made from coffee and chocolate 

6. Metal container 

7. Frosting of sugar, egg whites, and cream of tartar 

8« A paste made from almonds, sugar, and egg white 

9. Egg whites and sugar whipped till stiff 


• r lease turn to page \«^^^ 

a>id chi^cti :jO'-tr answers 


Fruit Cakes 
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1. icing composed of boiled sugar and water 

2. The spicy root of a tropical plant 

3. An emulsion, extract, or spice used to produce a pleasant 
taste 

A. A whipped mass of eggs and sugar, as in a sponge cake 
before adding flour 

5. A cream, iam or fruit product placed between cake layers 

6. A syrupy, sweet substance made by bees from flower nectar 


In:i'*edie}:ts 7. Supplies of foods blended ogether to produce baked products 
liopseshoe 8. Horseshoe-shaped Danish or puff pastry 


Fr^M-t cake 9. A cake containing large amounts of dried fruits and nuts 

Mavas china 

energies 10. Cherries artificially colored (red or green) and flavored 


y.aij : ii\)0>i 11. A small cooky made of almmid (^r coconut paste, sugar, and 

egg whi te 


Please turn to page 3A 
and correct any errors 



Piea3e turn to pc./jc 
the PPO':ru^.\\ 


and aoyitinuc 
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TYPICAL BAKERY 
IN STORE BAKE-OFF 
LAYOUT 

1. 3 Section sink w/drain board 

2. 30 Qt. mixer 

3. 24' X 5' Mix bench 

4. 4 Section flexibake retarder 

5. 2 Section bake-off proofer 

6. Donut dropper 

7 . Donut fryer 

8. Vent hood exhaust 

9. 2' X 3' Dump table (Mobile) 

10. 15 Bun pan Despatch oven 

11. 2 ' X 10 * Wrap bench 

12. Bread slicer 

13. Self service units 4* x 54" 

14. 24' 8' Make-up bench 

15. 8* X 10' Freezer 

16 . Shelving for storage 


) 

Page 33 
(From page 31) 


Raisin !• A dried sweet grape 

Snap 2. A small cooky that flattens during baking 

Molasses 3. A syrup obtained from raw sugar 

Marble oake ^. A cake consisting of different-colored batters 

Mocha 5. Flavoring made from coffee and chocolate 

Pan 6. Metal container 

Royal 

ici ng 7. Frosting of sugar, egg whites, and cream of tartar 

Marzipan 8. A paste made from almonds, sugar, and egg white 

Meri7ujue 9. Egg whites and sugar whipped till stiff 




Page 34 
(From page 30) 

Cake Baking Products (continued) 

Flavor - An emulsion, extract, or spice used to produce a pleasant taste 
in baked products 

Filling - A cream, jam, or fruit product, placed between cake layers or 
on top of yeast-raised products 

Foam - A whipped mass of eggs and sugar, as in a sponge cake before 
adding flour 

Fondant - Icing composed of boiled sugar and water 

Fruit cake - A cake containing large amounts of dried fruits and nuts with 
only enough batter to bind the fruit together 

Ginger - The spicy root of a tropical plant, used for flavoring 

Honey - A syrupy, sweet substance made by bees from flower nectar 

Horseshoe - Horseshoe-shaped Danish or puff pastry 

Ingredients - Supplies of foods blended together to produce baked products 

Macaroon - A small cooicy made of almond paste or coconut, sugar, and egg 
white 

Maraschino cherries * Cherries artificially colored (red or green) and 
flavored 

Please urite the oorreot word before each definition below. Choose from: 

FilZinj Macai'OO'}: lionc-'j (ji'urjar Fruit cah^ 

I V ; :r^, di^-fi t;^ i^hracchiyio Horseshoe Foyidan t Focun 
chsi ''r-l cs r ' I- a oo ri y :r; 

1. Icing composed of boiled sugar and water 

2. The spicy root of a tropical plant 


3. An emulsion, extract, or spice used to produce a pleasant 
taste 

4. A whipped mass of eggs and sugar, as in a sponge cake 
before adding flour 

5. A cream, jam or fruit product placed between cake layers 

6. A syrupy, sweet substance made by bees from flower nectar 

7. Supplies of foods blended together to produce baked products 

(over) 
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8. Horseshoe-shaped Danish or puff pastry 
_ 9. A cake containing large amounts of dried fruits and nuts 

10. Cherries artificially colored (red or green) and flavored 

11. A small cooky made of almond or coconut paste, sugar, and 
egg white 


Donut cutter 



Biscuit cutter 



^ fO % 


Please turn to page (is) and check your answers 


Serrated knife 
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Cookie cutters 


Bowl knife or spatula 


French knife 



Pastry bag 


Decorating tools 


Page 35 
(From page 33) 


Baking Tools and Equipment 

Bowl knife - A fLe:<ibLe, dull-edged knife used mainly to ice cakes 

Doughnut stick - A stick of wood for turning doughnuts while frying 

Biscuit cutter - A metal cutter, usually round 

Cookie cutter - A metal cutter used to cut out sn^all c;)okics 

Pastry bag - A plastic bag used for dropping coc^kies or for cake 
decorating 

Pastry tube - A small metal fitting for the onC. oi a pastry bag. Tubes 
come in designs, as rose, star, French, etc. 

Pastry wheel - i\ metal wheel A" in diameter, used for cutting pastry 

into various shapes, such as squares, thin and narrow strips, 
etc. 

French knife - A wide-based-b lade knife coming to a point at the lip 

Plastic scraper - A flexible tool used for scraping batter, dough, etc. 
from a mixing bowl 

Bench brush - Used for sweeping dry ingredients such as flour f rt)m a 
workbench 

Wash brush ~ Used for washing baked and unbaked products witli egg wash» 
milk wash, or syrup wash 

-^r*iL^ the 'joy'i'ijct i)ord bcf'}i\: cnah ^hfinit inn. Chooiu-j from: 

Pla^jzij scr-xi-:)* I-'aotrj Laj B-^rich IruiUi Bohil hilf-z'. Cookie autU:} 

b'V'.-mch knife 

I. . A metal wheel for cutting various shapes of pastries 

2. Used to apply egg wasii , milk wash, etc. 

^ i. A small metal fitting for tiie er.d of a pastry bag 

A. A round metal cutter 

3. A plastic hag used for dr'>pping cookies or decorating cakes 
6. Used for turning douglmc:'.' while frying 

(over) 
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^7. A knife \7ith a wide base and a pointed tip 
8. A flexible tool for scraping material out of bowls 
9- A metal cutter used to cut out small cookies 

10- Used to sweep flour from a workbench 

il. A flexible knife for smoothing icing 



1. Treated paper made to fit siieet pans 

2. Fiat tool used to iieip aerate batters 


jTi^ JiS t£ z.: zK^o'i 3 . Used tu grease pans 

La;:^:.^' : 4. Round mt:'tai pan 

rlu'^fin :ar. 5 . A 1 us t e r of e u ps built into a f r ame 

..v:c;c > I l ii'r: 6. A pan used for sheet cnkes , pastries, and jelly rolls 

Ji^x 7. Fixture with washing compartments and drain shelves 

r^i;^ 8. Pan used for angel food cake and fruitcake 

I'lix'iri^ Jrlti: 9. Tool used to whip creams and sponge cakes 

S'lii'Ui:^!* 10. A rectangular metal tool with a wooden handle 

SioVt:^ 11. A cast-iron, round stove 



se Lurn to page 40 
correct any errors" 


c^and uhip 
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537 



Page Z7 
(From page 26B) 




Page ;<5 
(From page 35) 


Pastrj 
whee I 


Wash 
brush 


Pas try 
tube 


French 
knife 


Biscuit 

cutter 

Fastr'j 

bag 
Doujhnuz 

stick 


Puastzc 

scraper 

Cookie 

cutter 

Bench. 


8. 


brush 10 , 
knife 


A motal wheel for cutting various shapes of pastries 
Used to apply egg wash, milk wash, etc, 
A small metal fitting for the end of a pastry bag 
A round metal cutter 

A plastic bag used for dropping cookies or decorating cakes 

Used for turning doughnuts while frying 

A knife with a wide base and a pointed tip 

A flexible tool for scraping material out of bowls 

A metal cutter used to cut out small cookies 

Used to sweep flour from a workbench 

A flexible knife for smoothing icing 



Please return to page 35 
and correct any errors 


Pastry bag 


Plaao^' Uirn to pa^^e [Ti^ anri continue the program. 


Pastry wheel 
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^ Ckl^^UKtTKOl 



% STCAW 


OU71E7 


TRT COCKS 


CONTROl 


SMITCM 


MATER 


INIEI 



You have now aompleted Book 10, Run through it arjain. Make sure you 
knoiJ 'jhut each word means. Then continue with the Hejiew on page 
J-i-'C how veil ijou can identify the different term:; used in baking. 
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Page 39 
(From page 36) 


Review of Book 10 


Fill in trie blank spaoec with trie aorrect words from the colwmi on the 
right-hu'rid side. (There will be four uords left over each time.) 

A. General baking terras 

To cook in hot, deep fat 

The makeup of a particular recipe 

A mixture of two or more ingredients 


Charging a batter with air during the mixing 
process 

A container holding a definite quantity 

To force mixed ingredients from a plastic bag 

A long, narrow piece of dough 

The degree of hotness or coldness 

To brush lightly with egg or water 

In an expecially clean and healthful condition 


Formula 
Inventory 
Measure 
Wash 
Divider 
Fry 
Bin 

Bag out 

Temperature 

Balance 

Blend 

Sanitary 

Strip 

Aeration 


B. Bread-baking terms 
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A substance that raises a dough by producing 

gas 

The touch of the surface of a slice 

To weigh out the required amount 

Biological changes due to the action of yeast 

Fold over, press, and squec/ie 

To grow old or mature 

Amount of moisture in the air 

The substance that gives dough its tough, 
elast ic qual ity 

Large, shallow container used for fermenting dough 
A 1 ong, wooden, shovel- Like tool 


Fe rmentation 
Dough trough 
Mold 
Texture 
Peel 

Leavening 
Proof 
Scale 
Age 

Gluten 
Incorporate 
Develop 
Knead 
Humidity 


(over) 


Cake-baking terms 

A rfpice made frum the aromatic bark of a tree Muffin 

Soggy 

K>»g whites and sugar wiiipped to a rather stiff. Eclair 

frothy mass Cinnamon 

Marzipan 

_ Ic-LH)^ cDmposed of boiled sugar and water Currant 

Meringue 

Flavoring made from coffee and chocolate Snap 

Cruller 

Soft and heavy with moisture Molasses 

Fondant 

A long, twisted, fried doughnut Biscuit 

Danish pastry 

A flaky yeast dough, with butter or margarine Mocha 
rolled into it 

A long , hollowed , f i lied puff pastry 

_ A small cookie that flattens during baking 

A syrup obtained from raw sugar in the 

refining process 


iour anawers in the Ansuer Book. 




Page 40 
(From page 38) 


Baking Tools and Equipment (continued) 

Grease brush - A round, straight-handled brush used for greasing pans 

Sheet pan - A metal pan measuring 26"xl8'*, used for sheet cakes, 
pastries, jelly rolls, etc. 

Layer pan - A metal pan, usually round; sizes range from 6*' to 24" 
in diameter 

Muffin pan - A cluster of 12 or 24 cups built into a frame; used for 
muffins and cupcakes 

Tube pan - Round in shape with a tube-shaped hole through the center, 
used tor baking angel food cake and fruitcake 

Sink - Metal fixture (galvanized or stainless steel) with washing 
compartments and drain shelves 

Mixing paddle - A flat, heart-shaped tool with stem and spaces; helps 
batters become aerated 

Mixing whip - Tool made of heavy looped wires coming together to form a 

stem; used for whipping such things as creams and sponge cakes 

Candy stove - Cast-iron round stove, used for cooking fruits, custards 
and syrups 

Sheet liner - A treated sheet of paper measuring 26" x 18", made to 
fit sheet pans 

Bakers scraper - Rectangular metal tool with wooden handle. It has many 
varied uses in the bakeshop. 

Please write the correct word before each definition. Choose from: 

Mixing wnip Bakers soraper Grease brush Sheet liner Mixing paddle 
i-iuffin pan Sink Layer pan Sheet pan Tube pan 

Candy stove 

1. Treated paper made to fit sheet pans 

2. Flat tool used to help aerate batters 

3. Used to grease pans 

4. Round metal pan 


(over) 
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A cluster of cups built into a frame 
A pan used for sheet c ikes , pastries, and jelly rolls 
Fixture with washing compartments and drain shelves 
Pan used for angel food cake and fruitcake 
Tool used to whip creams and sponge cakes 
A rectangular metal tool with a wooden handle 
A cast-iron, round stove 

^ rlease turn to p^d-je 
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Book 11 - Safety in the Bakeshop 



Page 1 


To the student: Read the sentences very carefully , and fill in the 
blanks vith the correct anjvera* 


1. Report to the n se immediately for f t a_d in the event of any 

splinter, burn, or cut, 

2* DO NOT release h d on moving r ks and trucks until they have 

SI ed . 

3, In handling racks, use an ins hand hold, DO NOT release hands 

until rack is st ed, 

4, Keep all tr fic lanes clear, 

5, Keep st gs off floor, 

6, Keep all casters fr -r ning by regular cl'^aning and oiling, 

7, DO NOT throw electric sw to start machines until you have given 

the s_g_al and you are sure all machines are cl r. 


'■case turn to page (^3^ and check your work. 
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THE RACE IS ON 



BUT NOT IN 

THE 
BAKESHOP 


Page 2 
(From page 3) 


Good safety habits will make you the sort of person anyone would uant 
to work with^ 


8. - Be sure p^^ns are straight on racks before moving racks. 

9. DO NOT stand pans against table ends, racks, and vaiis. 

10. DO NOT suing or thrc^w anything acrors the shop. 

11. Avoid unnecessary ta^^ing with all machine operators. 

12. WALK at all cimes; DO NOT Rm. 

13. Go up and down stairs, tt-jking one step at a time. Use the hand 
rail. 

14. Eliminate all fire hazards. 

15. Avoid any w^t spots on the floor. 

16. Keep Shop shoes in good repai^r*. 



Please tur?i to page(^^T^and continue the program. 
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THINK safety: 


1. Rt/pvU-t. to tho n;^vsf iinniodiatuly Tor i'ir{I*- ^ ovent of any 
sp 1 i r.t , burn , or rul . 

2. DO y.O'i rt-leMst' li^:.!d iUi no.vini; Vaakii and trucks until they have 

S t .^t'tl . 

3. in iKindHng ra^ks, use an ins^J^ iiand hold. IH) NOT roloaso hands 
until rack is ^ t -2^'^ '■'^^ - 

4. Koop al l tr^^'t i.c lant-s clear. 
3. KcL'p ■'^ ^'I'J >..4-'^ flotM". 

f) . KL't,'p all castors t'i"_i.~i'j_n ini; by regular cleaning and tailing. 

7. DO NOT throvv? c uh- L r i c sw^^j-j^^'": to start macdnnos until you have j^ivon 
the s''.; al and you aro suro aJl. niacliinos cliUit. 




IMPROPER Use of the AIR HOSE 

"^irtiif^^^^ First remove excess flour- 
Then blow machines/ 


Page 4 
(From page 7) 


A SAFE WORKER IS A GOOD WORKER! 


17. Avoid unnecessary climfcing and lij^ting. 

18. Stack all materials properly. 

19. Never stand on insecure footing. 

20. DO NOT SPILL liquids, grease, or other materials on the fl^^r. 
If you do, wipe it up quickly. 

21. DO NOT ATTEMPT to stop mixing arms by hand. 

22. DO NOT THROW any sharp articles into sink. 

23. Keep hands and arms out of Hiixing howl while machinery is ri^nning. 

24. Keep all electric contacts clear and tree of foreign substances. 


Please turn to page 7 
and correct any errors. 




Please turn to page \ 6 land continue the program. 


DRAWER UMIT COMBINATIONS 



Page 5 
(From page 3) 


SAFETY MEANS: I^o loss of time; consideration for yourself and the 
people you work with. 

8. Be sure p_ns are straight on racks before m ing racks. 

9. DO NOT St d pans against table e_ds, racks, and wa s. 

10. DO NOT sw g or th w anything across the sh_p . 

11. Avoid unnecessary ta ing with all machine op ors. 

12. WALK ac all ti__s; DO NOT R__N. 

13. Go up and down st_ rs, taking o_e step at a time. Use the h d 

r__l. 

14. Eliminate all f e hazards. 

15. Avoid any w_t spots on the fl r. 

16. Keep shop shoes in good rep . 



and check your work. 



SECURE WITH FOOT 



Page 6 
(From page 4) 


GOOD SAFETY HABITS are like monc^ in the boflk. 

25. PuJl main sw h before cleaning or greasing mixers. 

Jt). Step carefully around all m ing machinery. 

27. DO NO USE bowl knife to cl n bowl while mixer is in m ion. 

28* DO NOT PUT sh p articles in the same dr^iw with rolling p_ns. 

2^* Di!) NOT LIGHT any oven unless you have been properly ins ted. 

ii), XEVER use damp mitts or cloths to ha le h_t objects. 

31. OPEN oven door carefully when st m is on. 




Wrap the bread and not your hair 
or clothing! 



Page 7 
(From page 2) 


ACCIDENTS ARE CAUSED BY SOMEONE: It should not he you! 

17. Avoid unnecessary cl_m_ing and li ing. 

18. Stack all materials pr ly. 

19. Never stand on insecure f ting. 

20. DO NOT SPILL liquids, grease, or other materials on the fl r. 

If you do, w it up quickly. 

21. DO NOT ATTEMPT to s p mixing arms by hand. 

22. DO NOT THROW any sh__p articles into s k. 

23. Keep hands and arms out of mixing b 1 while machinery is r ning. 

24. Keep all electric contacts cl r and fr of foreign substances. 
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SLES KEPT CLEAN 
AND 
FREE 


ERIC 


^(c- 4- 


Page 8 
(From page 10) 


REMEMBER: SAFETY FIRST! 

32. DO NOT OPERATE oven until pro ly instr ed. 

33. DO NOT LIGHT automatic donut fryer before f ing with sh ing. 

34. Always pour boiling or hot ingredients g ually. Always pour 

aw from you. 

35. Oven shelves must be st ped before loading or emptying the oven. 

36. Report immediately to the instructor any def ive or uns 

equipment. 

37. Always take bags from the t^^p of the pi_e. 

38. Always open oven door three minutes before and while 1 ting a 

g_s-fired oven. 

39. Always use oven m s for h t objects. 

40. Help new students to avoid h_z dous practices. 



roller 


Pie or pizza 



Count them - five on each 
do not stick them into 
machine 


Pane 9 
(From page S) 


SAFETY IS EVERYONE'S RESPONSIBILITY I 

32. DO NOT OPERATl- oven until proE^Iily instructed. 

33. DO NOT LIGHT automatic donut fryer before fi^^ing with'sho^jtg^iing, 

3A . Always pour boiling or hot ingredients gradually. Always pour 
^^qii from you. 

35. Oven shelves must be stopped before loading or emptying the oven. 

36. Report ii?jnediately to the instructor any defective or unsafe 
equipment . 

37. Always take bags from the top of the pi^e, 

38. Always open oven door three minutes before and while lighting a 
gas-fired oven. 

39. Always use oven init^s for hot objects. 

40. Help new students to avoid hazardous practices. 



Please return to page 8 
and correct any errors. 


You have now completed Book 22, Go back to the beginning and read over 
all the filled-in answers. Then see how many statementc you can complete 
in the Review on page 22. 
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Keep your wits about you - 
THINK SAFETY 
at all times 
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Page 10 
(From page 6) 


A SAFE WORKER IS AN EMPLOYABLE WORKER. 


25. Pull main switch before cleaning or greasing tnixers. 

26. Step carefully around all moving machinery, 

27. DO NO USE bowl knife to clfan bow] while mixer is in motion. 

28. DO NOT PUT sharp articles in the same'^aw with rolling pins. 

29. DO NOT LIGHT any oven unless you have been properly instructed. 

30. NEVER use damp mitts or cloths to handle hot objects. 

31. OPEN oven door carefully when steam is on. 
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lifflPiLii BSi. M!m> mm 
§m ® w mm 


Automatic Panner 



Divider-Rounder 


Roll Long Roll 

Stamper Sheet*Moulder 


Wetting and 
Seeding System 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 
i s 

Wonderful - 
WHEN YOU KNOW HOW 
TO RUN THE EQUI PMENT 
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Page 1 1 
(From page 9) 


Review of Book 11 

Fill in the missing letters. 

1. Do not swing or th_ anything across the shop. 

2. Do not r _ in the shop. 

3. Keep all traffic lanes cl_ 

4. Never stand on insecure f_ ting. 

5. If you spill anything on the floor, it up quickly. 

6. Keep hands and arms out of mixing b _ while n:achinery is running. 

7. Pull main s before cleaning or greasing mixers. 

8. Never use damp mitts or cloths to handle _ objects. 

9. Always pour hot ingredients g _ually. 

10. Report immediately to the instructor any de ive equipment. 

Check your answers in the Answer Book. 


State of New Jersey 
Department of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 


BEST COPY AW/WBLF 

WHAT EVERY BAKER NEEDS TO KNOW 


Answer Book 



Vocational-Technical 
Curriculum Laboratory 
Rutgers The State University 
Building 4103 - Kilmer Campus 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Book 1 - Flour 


The endosperm section of the wheat kernel is the source of y jhite 
flout. 

The outer coverings of the wheat kernel form the bran of the 
kernel. 


Ungraded flour is called s traiaht 

Patent flour is Qvearm^ in color, and it is dvif to the touch. 

Absorption, to the baker, rreans the ability of flour to take up and 
retain w^tsture 


Flour with good strength can hold the ggs in well during 
fermentation. 

Extraction is the percentage of wheat to be ^ille^ into flour, 
after part is taken off for an imal i eed * 

In milling, the word ''separation'* refers to dividing flour into 
p atent flour and c lear flour. 

Which nutrient is found in^wfieat Ui the greatest amount? Carbohydrate 
Flour can be identified by c olor , t eel , and smell 


Book 2 - Yeast and Fermentation 


1. Yeast are very tiny l iving th ings and require food and 
favorable con di tion to live and multiply. 

2. When a balanced dough is allowed to ferment, two forces begin to 
operate: gas xy roduction and gas r etention 

3. Increased gas production can result from: 

a. More y east 

b. Addition of su gar 

c. The use of yeast t pod 

d. A higher t emperature (up to 95 ^ F. ) 

4. Anything that has to do with the s tretch ing of the dough affects 
it ability to hold in gas. 

5. As fermentation progresses, the gluten of the dough becomes more 
elastic . 

6. The ideal temperature for proper yeast activity is 55° to 

55° F. 

7. A young dough will feel sticky - 

8. If a dough is old, the surface will start to t ear during the 
proofing process. 

9. Sponge -type doughs can be held longer without deterioration 

of the final product, while s traight - type doughs must be taken 
when ready. 

10. If dough is punched at the right time, its ability to r etain the 

gas is increased. 

11. Good yeast begins its action slowly and speeds up toward 
the end of the fermentation period. 

12. Salt strengthens the g luten of the dough. 


13. A term used to describe the ability of a dough to handle well even 
when the fermentation period is too long is t olerance . 

14. Rye and pumpernickel breads are usually made with sour dough. 

15. Over 10% of sugary agents will re tard fermentation. 
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Book 3 - Chemical Leavening 


1. The only alkaline substance in baking powder is b aking soda 

2. The chemicals in baking powder react in the presence of ^isture 
and h eat to release c arbon dioxide 

3. Baking powders may be classified as: 

a. fast- acting 

b. Slow- ^f^ting 

c. Double- sic ting 

4. The filler in baking powder separates the b aking ^ oda particles 
from the a cid particles, thus helping to prevent re action be- 
tween them if moisture should get in. 

5. If the acid-reacting ingredient in baking powder is soluble in cold 
water, the baking powder will be fast acting. 

6. In double-acting baking powders, one of the acid-reacting chemicals 
becomes soluble only at high temperatures. 

7. A cake that pulls away from the sides of the pan may be caused by 
(too much, too little ) leavening. 

8. A coarse-grained cake can be due to (too much^ too little) leavening. 

9. A cake that rises and then collapses may be due to ( too muah^ too 
little) leavening. 

10. A good-quality cake that uses enough eggs will need (more, less ) 
baking powder than one that uses a minimum of eggs. 

11. Baking-powder cans should be kept covered to keep out air and moisture . 

12. The chief advantage of baking cream is that it can be combined by the 

baker with s odium bicarbonate to form a sZoM~ ac ting baking 

powder . 

13. If baking soda is used without an acid, it leaves a r esidue of 
sodium carbonate. 

lA. Ammonium carbonate decomposes into two gases and does not leave 
a r esidue 

15. Creaming is a form of T[ \echanical leavening. 
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Book 4 - Salt 


False 1. Salt is used to give baked products a salty taste. 


True 

2 • 

Salt brings out the flavor of other ingredients. 

False 

3. 

The baker uses a special, coarse salt called bakers salt. 

True 

4. 

Salt is necessary for life. 

Ti'ue 

5. 

Salt promotes good crust color. 

True 

6. 

Salt gives dough a whiter appearance. 

False 

7. 

Dough that *'runs wild'* is due to too much salt. 

True 

8. 

Salt strengthens the gluten in dough. 

False 

9. 

The amount of salt used depends on how many different 


ingredients there are in the mix. 

* * A * * A 


10. How much salt will be needed for danish pastry where 12 quarts 
of water are to be used? 28 oz, ^ 
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Book 5 - Water 

1. The salt in ocoan wator t*i)mos from miyiey^als in tho eartli. 


2. The movumont of water fron: earth to clouds to rain and back to 
earth is known as the sJj^ll oyol^ 

3. Surtaee water contains largo amounts of im puvlties . 

4. (iniund water contains large amounts of dissolved miyierals . 

5. Local water systems treat water to kill harmful h actena 

6. Tiui w\nc\\ water in a dough may affect the other desirable c\\aTaotey^_tics 
of a dougli . 

7. According to government standards, a loaf of bread may have, one 
hour after baking, no more than oQ Z of water. 


8. In general, the freshnoss of a baked product depends upon the amount 
o f nv" -ij' zui^c in it.. 


9. The iTiinerals in water may cause a chemical reaction with some of the 
other injvedients . 


10. In a yeast dough, water combines with the x^ votevns of flour to form 
gl uten . 

11. Water makes the s ^<^^*^*^- of the flour soluble. 

12. "Temporary*' hard water may be softened by b O'^-^^-^kJ 

13. Adding non-fat tlry milk or invert sugar to a dough will enable it 
to absorb nore Date 2'' 


14. The best water for dough making is hard water, because of tho 
mineral salts it contains. 

15. When mixing dougii, every effort should be made to keep the dough 

oooL , and water c:\n help do this. 



Book 6 - Sugar and Formula Balance 

1. Sugar provides man's bodv with h^^at and eneriT.j 

2. Sugar is classified as a cjJi'boW.^dx^ate food, 

3. The sugar obtained from sugarcane and beets is called sucrose 


4. ^i^y^ sugar contains some molass.es and mineral matter. 

5. In breadmaking, yeast feeds on sugar to produce the oarbon 

diz^xi^e Ras necessary for l eavening 

6. Yeast converts sugar into al cohol and oarbon dioxide , xi^ig 
process is called t errrenzJition , 


7. Wliere sugar is not added, the yeast feeds on the sugar contained in 

the '^lour 


8. The most comnionly used type of granulated sugar in the baking 
industry is called f^ne gr anulated 

9. Sugars specially prepared for icings, fillings, and dusting on 
pastries are called c .jyr'^eotioyievs sugars. 

10. In breadmaking, sugar increases fermentation t oleranoe . 

11. In bread baking, sugar develops a good crust oolov and better 
t Izvcr in tiie loaf, 

12. Sugar makes it possible to bake the bread faste r and hence 
the loaf keeps in more T^ ioistuvQ 


13. Crust color is due largely to z a:i-v^:ci I Lion of sugars. 

14. In cake baking, sugar increases t enderness and improves t exture 

15. Sugar creates a balance between the l iquid and s olid 

ingredients , 

16. To obtain i stable structure in a cake, each ingredient must be 
b alafio ed against all the other ingredients. 
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Book 7 - Eggs 


1. The yellow part of the egg is the uolk » and the white part is 

the albuirien 

2. Most of the food value of an egg is in the yolk 

3. The white of the egg is important to the baker mostly for its 
c ell - build ing qualities. 

4. The rope-like masses that hold the yolk in place are the ch alazas 

5. Eggs are available to the baker in four forms: sh ell , l iquid , 
I rozen , and dr-ied . 

6. In the bakery, shell eggs should be kept at 40^ F . and should be 
kept dxKi at all times. 

7. The proteins in eggs act to hind the other ingredients together, 
in somewhat the way gluten acts in bread dough. Egg proteins form 
a kind of f r ameDork wh i ch supports the other ingredients. 

8. Because egg foam forms tiny air cells, eggs have a l eavenin<? effect 
on a batter. 

9. Egg yolk contains l ecithin j which is an emulsifying agent. 

10. The overall effect of the whole egg is ( tenderizing^ toughening). 

11. Because of the binding effect of eggs, they tend to retain moisture 
and retard st aling of a cake. 

12. The best method for defrosting a 30-pound can of eggs is to 

Set the pan in a tank of running water at 50°-60^F. 

13. The poorest method for defrosting a 30-pound can of eggs is to 
allow it to stand at room temperature. 


14. The whipping quality of egg whites is harmed by any bit of yolk 
or fat . 

15. Thick egg whites can be improved for whipping by adding water 


(over) 
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16. Thawed eggs should never be r efrozen 

17. Dried eggs that are being reconstituted should be B tiwed from 
time to time to prevent ' h4mp'inc[ 

18. "Cohesiveness" means the ability of the eggs to hold together the 
various ix xTPedients in a mix. 

19. An egg shell, because it is porous, allows air and hgcteria 
to enter the egg. 

20. Eggs add cqIqt , ^ ^vor , fogd ^alue , and f veah^nsss to 
baked goods. 


Book 8 - Shortening and Other Baking Fats 


1. Shorteniag is used in baked products to produce tendern ess and 
improve f lavor and t extiire 

2. Fats are s olid at room temperature (75° to 80° F.) 

3. In making hydrogenated shortenings, the oils absorb h ydrogen gas 
and become hard. 

4. Creaming a shortening traps air into the mix in the form of tiny 
c ells 

5* Using emulsified shortenings allows the baker to add more sugar 
and liquid to a cake. 

6. In the body, fats release more than twice the amount of heat or 
en er^jy as sugars or starches. 

7. Shortening that has been exposed to very high temperatures and then 
cooled will not cream well. 

8. Fats and oils should be stored in cool y dark places so they will 
not become rancid 

9. The ability of fat to lubricate or v j^gk e n the structure of a baked 
product is known as its s hortening value . 

10. A shortening that has a high melting point cannot be di^^ tribute d 
through a dough properly. 

11. Another word for "plasticity" is v jorkdbility 

12. Lard has a better plastic r ange than butter. 

13. All shortenings used for frying darken and b reak down 

14. E/nulsified shortening is not satisfactory for frying. 

15. Butter is used in baked foods mostly for its ^lavor 

16. Butter contains about __80% fat* 

17. In many bakeries, margarine is used wherever the recipe calls for 
butter. 

(over) 
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18. Tlie oil with the highest smoking point is cottonseed oil, and 
the fat with the highest snoking point is hydpogenated sfwrten ing. 

19. Frying fats should not give an unpleasant odoit' to a product. 

20. On cooling, fat absorbed by a product should change back to a Pinlid 
state and not remain oily. 
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Book 9 - Milk and Milk Products 

1. Milk is naturals most nearly p erfect food. 

2. Milk is particularly rich in the mineral c alciiun 
3c Pasteurized milk has been heated but not h oirt ed. 

4. Pasteurization destroys certain harmful h^oteria , 

5. Once milk has been homogenized, the fat particles do not rise to the 
top as QTecan 

6. The form of milk most commonly used in bakeries is nonfat dry 

milk . 

?• Condensed milk is very similar to evaporated milk, but with su^ar 
in it. 

8. Buttermilk could be called a c ultur e d milk product. 

9. Milk is valuable in bread because it improves: 

aroma g rain 

ilavor texture 


color keeping quality 

10. The golden-brown crust color is brought about by the c arame liza t ion 
of the sugar in the milk. 

11. In cake, the use of milk improves eat ing and keep ing qualities. 

12. Nonfat dry milk is a s t ruature - b ui Iding material in cakes. 

13. Spray - process dry milk is more soluble than roller - -process milk. 

14. Dry milk will not turn sour so long as it is in poDder form. 

15. When we make dry milk into a liquid, it becomes subject to baater xal 
action. 

16. When liquefying dry milk, always place the dry milk on top of 
the water 

(over) 
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!?• If the liquefied milk is not to be used promptly, put it into the 

18« To get a gallon of liquid nonfat milk, use 2 pound of nonfat 
milk solids to J gallon of water. 

19 • Milk in the form of nonfat dm milk has the most 

nonfat milk solids in it, 

20. Evaporated milk is a form of liquid milk that has a large amount of 
milk fat and nonfat milk solid s in it. 


Book 10 - Bakeshop Vocabulary 


A« General baking terras 
Fiy To cook in hot, deep fat 


Formu la The makeup of a particular recipe 

A mixture of two or more ingredients 


Aei'at-i^on Charging a batter with air during the mixing 
process 

I'-eaoUPe A container holding a definite quantity 

3uj out To force mixed ingredients from a plastic bag 


A long, narrow piece of dough 


Temperature The degree of hotnoss or coldness 
Wash To brush lightly with egg or water 


Sa-riitaj*':j In an expecially clean and healthful condition 


B. Bread-baking terms 

Leaverzin^:: A substance that raises a dough by producing 
gas 


Texture 


rjate 


The touch of the surface of a slice 
To weigh out thu required amount 


Fermeritation Biological change* due to the action of yeast 

rlfiead Fold over, press, and squeep^e 

Aje To grow old or mature 

Hwnidi ty Amount of moisture in the air 

Gluten 


Formula 

Inventory 

Measure 

Wash 

Divide?; 

Fry 

Bin 

Bag out 

Temperature 

Balance 

Blend 

Sanitary 

Strip 

Aeration 


Fermentation 
Dough trough 
Mold 
Texture 
Peel 

Leavening 
Proof 
Sralo 
Age 

Gluten 

Incorporate 

Develop 

Knead 

Humidity 


_ The substc^nce that gives dough its tough, 
elastic quality 

Dowjh trowjh Large, shallow container used for fermenting dough 
Peel A long, wooden, shovel-like tool 


(over) 
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Cake-baking terms 

\ A spice made from the aromatic bark of a tree 


Kgv; whites and sugar whipped to a rather stiff, 
frothy mass 

Icing composed of boiled sugar and water 
Flavoring made from coffee and chocolate 
Soft and heavy with moisture 
A long, twisted, fried doughnut 


J ti\! A flaky yeast dough, with butter or margarine 
rol led into i t 


A long, hollowed, filled puff pastry 

A small cookie that flattens during baking 


Muffin 

Soggy 

Eclair 

Cinnamon 

Marzipan 

Currant 

Meringue 

Snap 

Crul ler 

Molasses 

Fondant 

Biscui t 

Danish pastry 

Mocha 


A syrup obtained from raw sugar in the 
refining process 
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Book 11 - Shop Safety 


Fill in LiK' missing; LotttTs. 

1. I^'o not svin>; or t.h_:'__' an\thiiv:; across tiK* shop. 

2. Do not r_v. in tin.' shop. 

3. Kt'op all traffic lanu'S c K 

4. Never stand on insnuro f tin>;. 

5. If you spill anytiiinj; on tiic floor, r it up (juickly. 

6. Kcop hands and arms out of mixini; wiii. lo niaoliincry is running. 

7. Pull main s *'_' boforo v'leanin^ or ^reasinp, mixers. 

8. Never use damp nitts or cloths to hjmdle r: ^ objects. 

9. Always pour iiot ingredients g /' ;:_.iia I l.y . 

10. Report immediately to the instructor any de^'^,_-.'J ive equipment. 




i^U^LIC^T^J^ )^T^-: ^^^R^<f 


TITL' : \JT'3-riDV F^\)^:P REPAIR. 


MF'5S';\jAL AjTMnr^: ^/7LUCCI, LfUNAR^l 


1'ESC ^ 1 J'^: *TtlCM\ICAL ^:^)UC\TrJ\; *^UTO BODY R5PMR.MEN; ^TRADE AND 
r':";USTKlAL riurviofj; ^moTO^? V^HICLFS; auto mfCHANICS (lCCU^'ATIGN) ; WFLOP^G; 
SHt-T ■^■'TAL WO^^K; hand TOf^LS; N'lACHlKF TOOLS 


•ABST^^ATT: TfMS STUOLNT MA'^JUM PROVIOtES \ SUPPLEMENTARY TFXTt^OOK FGV THF 
V'Jf:iTi:>^^L ^'-f TFCHMICU FDUCATIGTvl STUOE-^T wHO IS ENHOLLFD IN AN AUTG PFPAI*^. 
Crj^St-. A T^>T&L 0^ 67 LESS.ir^S APE GPO'JPED INTO THE FOLLOWING SEVEN 
I NlSTf5Um^^,\'iL UNITS: (1) ^VDOY A^Q ^p^\Mc c GNS TRUC T I ON t (?) T'UM AND HAROWAR!!, 
(3) H-^N'"^ ^OniS, MFFAL STPAIGHTEMNG TOOLSt (5) POWE^ TOOLS, (6) SHEET METAL 

DA'-ilG- ^'^'^^Al-^, (7) lXYACETYLENF WEL0INr7. EACH LESSCN NAMES TTS TOPIC AND 

H^LUJiFS THf ^•RJ^CTIVE, T^XTiJAL r^FQRMATION, AND AN ASSIGNMENT IN THE FG^^M OF 
QUESTinst*^ "^^^XLT.G WITH THE LESSON. A LINE DRAWING, ILLUSTPATING THE WPMK UF THE 
L-S^-ONf IS T NCCI^PdRATFD INTO THE TEXT 0^ EACH LESSGN. ACHIFVEVENT TESTS F3P 
EACH -^F TME SEV-N UNITS A*^F INCLUDED. (MU) 


AVAILAr^IL ITY: NFW JERSEY VICATIONAL TECHNICAL CUPRICULUM LABORATORY, RLDG. 
^103, KILM-R CAMPUSf -UTGF'^S UMV., NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 08903 ($2.30) 


INSTITUTyrj^ r.Av.c: vUTGEf-^S, THE STATE UNIV., NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. CURRICULUM 
LAi3. 


SP0N^")RI'4G AH'^N^Y NAME: NEW JERSEY STATE OEPT. OF EDUCATION, TP.FNTON. DIV. 
OF V)rATICNAL EDUCATION. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The collision-repair trade is one that involves the operations 
of several trades. The repairman must be an electrician, sheet-metal man, 
painter, glassman, trimmer, waterleak and alignment expert, and a 
mechanic. This is definitely a skill trade. In addition to all this, he must 
have the ability to straighten collision damage. Once these skills are 
learned, the rewards are many. Qualified collision repairmen are always in 
demand. 

To be successful, you must have the knowledge required to 
put these skills to good use. An expert in theory is not enough. Both skill 
and knowledge of theory are necdecj'. 

The best advice 1 new body man is to develop his 
knowledge of theory at the >\nHc' time he is developing his skill. 
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UNIT I BOIW ANH FRAMF CONSTRUCTION 

Frame Construction Lesson 1 


Objective: To learn different types of frame construction used in modern motor 
vehicles. 

Information: 

The frame is the foundation on which cars are built. Your knowledge of 
frame construction will help you decide on how to make repairs. Each frame is designed 
to fit the use of the vehicle. For example, a heavy passenger car must have a heavier 
frame than a small car. Trucks have stronger frames than cars: they also have a different 
shape. The foundation or frame holds the weight of the vehicle. 

The shape and strengtli of the frame is obtained by using different types 
of metal stock. Flat plates, box sections, U -channel, I-beam, T-stock, angle, and tubing 
are used. One or more types of metal stock may be used in a single frame. 

Either conventional or unitized construction is used in modern cars. The 
frame is built separate from the body in conventional construction. The body, drive train, 
front and rear suspension, and the engine are bolted to the frame. 

sen 
I I II, 3xa 

Fig. 1 

TVpical conventional frame designs 

Unitized construction or "the unit" is used only on passenger cars. Here 
the frame and body arc welded into one unit. The idea was borrowed from the aircraft 
industry. The main advantages are strength and rigidity with less weight. 
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The construction of the floor pan or "underbody" is the main difference 
between conventional and unitized frame and body construction. In unitized 
construction, the underbodv is made up of formed floor pans, channels, box sections, 
and many reinforcements. Suspension members are attached to the underbody on the 
front and rear to support the engine, front and rear suspension, and other chassis parts. 



Fig. 2 


Unitized body and frame design. Xote how frame atid body arc made iftto one unit by welding all parts together. 
Assignment: 

1. IX\scribe conven tioniil frame construction. 

2. Why must a heavy frame be used on a truck? 

3. What is meant by '^unitized construction"? 

4. What are the advantat^es of unitized construction? 

5. What is the major difference between conventional frame and unitized construction? 
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UNIT 1 - BODY AND FRAME CONSTRUCTION 

Body CoiistructicMi Conventional Type 


Lesson 2 


Objective: To learn how a conventional car body is constructed. 
Information: 

The bodv she^l is the passenger-carrying compartment of a car. The doors, 
trunk .^d, fenders, and hood are attached to'this sheil to form a complete body assembly* 
In trucks, the passenger compartment is called the cab. 

Bodies and cabs differ in construction because they are each intended for 
a different purpose. However, one factor is common to both: each has an inner and an 
outer construction. 

The outer construction is usually called the skiu . It is the part of a panel 
or panels that are visible from the outside of the car. 

The inner construction consists of all the braces, brackets, panels, etc. that 
are used to give the car strength and rigidity. Usually it cannot be seen from outside the 
car. 

Figure 3 is an exploded view of a conventional body, showing outer skin 
and inner construction. 



Fig. 3 

A coiivcntioiiai body. Vih type of body uses a separate frame. 


Figure 4 shows some examples of outer skin panels. These panels are 
available from the manufacturers as replacements for damaged panels: they are made 
from the original dies. 
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Fig, 4 

Outer or "skin" panels. 


Assignment: 

1. What is the body shell of a car? 

2. What is the passenger compartment called on a truck? 

3. What do bodies and cabs have in common? 

4. What is the outer construction of a car? 

5. What does the inner construction of a car consist of? 

6. Can the outer skin of a body be replaced without replacing the inner braces? 
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UNIT I - 


BODY AND FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


Unitized Body Construction 


Lesson 3 


Objective: To learn how a unitized body is constructed. 
Information: 

As we have learned in lesson one, the major difference between a 
conventional body and a unitized body is in the design and construction of the 
underbody. An example of a typical unitized undcrbody is shown in Figure 5. 



Fig. 5 

The undcrbody of a unitized body, lltcse parts arc welded together to make up the foundation of the cctr. Tfiis type of 
cottstniction is very rigid and mts down oti squeaks and rattles. 

Figure 6 is an exploded view of the upper body of a unitized body. These 
parts, except the doors and trunk lid, are all welded together. Then they are welded to 
the underbodv. 
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Fig. 6 

Exploded view of the upper body parts of a unitized body. 

Assignment: 

1. What is the principle advantage of a unitized body? 

2. How docs a unitized body differ from a conventional body? 

3. What makes up the foundation of a unitized body? 

4. What makes up the foundation of a conventional body? 
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Doors, Trunk Lids and Tailgates 


Lesson 4 


Objective: To learn how doors are constructed. 
Information: 

The openings which a passenger uses to enter or leave a car are merely 
referred to as doors. The trunk lid which gives access to the baggage compartment is also 
a door. In station wagon bodies, the rear entrance into the passenger compartment is 
called a tailgate, but it is also a door. Although we have three different names, they can 
all be thought of as doors. 

The reason we group these three types of doors together is because all 
three have the same basic construction. They are all composed of two main panels: an 
outer panel and an inner panel (Figure 7). 




Inner Panel 


Outer Panel 


Fig. 7. The inner and outer panels of a 
typical doo:> The door gets most of its 
strength from the inner panel because the 
inner pannel is made to act as a frame for the 
door. 


The outer panel flanges over the inner panel around all the edges to form a 
single unit (Figure 8). 



Fig. 8 

Note how the edge is flanged over the inner panel and 
then spot welded. 


Tailgates and trunk lids are constructed in the same manner as the doors. 
They arc illustrated in Figures 9 and 10. 



Pig. 9 Passenger car trunk lid. It is also 

Station wagon tailgate called a re^ir compartment lid 

Assignment: 

1. What do a door, trunk lid and tailgate have in common? 

2. Name the two main parts of a door. 

3. How does a door get most of its strength? 

4. How is the outer panel of a door attached to the inner panel? 

5. What is another name for trunk lid? 
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UNIT I - BODY AND FRAME CONSTRUCTION 
Hoods Lesson 5 


Objective: Tg Icarn how a hood is constructed- 
Information: 

The hood is the panel which covers the engine compartment. Except for 
the braces, the hood is usually made in one piece. It is hinged at the back. If it is heavy, 
it is usually counterbalanced to make it easier to open and close. A typical hood 
assembly with its associated parts is shown in Figure 11. 



Fig. 11 

TypicaJ hood panel 


The Iiood hinges are ])rovidcd with elongated holes where they are 
attached to the hood and fenders to allow for adjustment up or down and forward or 
rearward. 


The hood is also equipped with a latch in the front to keep it closed. The 
latch is made so that it has two positions. One position keeps it down tight; it also has a 
safety position in case the first position slips out. The safety position is very important 
because the wind could blow it open if it had only one position. Then the hood would 
obscure the driver's view, which could cause a dangerous accident. 

Assignment: 

1. what is the reason for having a safety latch on a hood? 

2. What provisions are made for adjustment of a hood? 

3. why is a heavy hood counterbalanced? 
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UNIT I - hODY AND FRAME CONSTRUCTION 
Fenders Lesson 6 


Objecrive: To learn how a fender is constructed. 
Information: 

The fender is the part of the body which covers the wheels. A car is 
equipped with four fenders, one for each wheel. The rear fenders are not detachable 
except for some compact and foreign cars. Actually, on the modern car, the rear fender 
is called the rear quarter panel. It is welded to the inner framework. A typical rear 
quarter panel and its associated parts are showTi in Figure 12, 



Fig. 12 

View tVt'.iii iiisklc nj'.i typical qurtrtcr p.inci and assnri;itcd parts 


/. Quarter panel, outer 

2. Quarter pdfiel extcusiou, rear upper 

J. Quarter panel extension, rear Umfer 

4. Tail lamp) opening}, lower outer 

5. Tail laiup opeuiuj^, lower inner 

h. Quarter pa}iel tail lamp opetiing support 

7. h\}wr panel 

8. Lock pillar 

9. WheelhuuSi pa)iel 

to. Reinforcement, tail lamp 

11, Reinforcement, back up lamp) 
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Fii^urc 13 shows tlic rear tiu.irtor panel outer skin. 



riy 13 

Rear vpurtiT pant>! t>;:r<T bkiii. 


The front fender is bolted to the inner eonstruction of the body* 
Adjiistnicnt of the front fender is usually ]>rovided for at tlie fender attaching bolts. The 
fender bolt holes are elongated so that they e.in be moved either forward or rearward by 
loosening the attaching folts. Figure 14 shows a typical front fender and related parts. 
Notice that the fender is sejMrate from the inner skirt or shield; it can be replaced 
separately. Note als(^ that the headlights .ire reeessed into tlie frcMit fender. 



ri(). M 

A typitj] IrMut Kmli t ,ind itun r 'jinclrl 

/. I'ntut f\ tulcr 

J. hnicr <lcirt .>r W//i'/</ 
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Assignment: 

1. How is the rear tjuartcr panel or rear fender attached to the car? 

2. How is the front fender attached to the car? 

3. Are any provisions made for adjusting the rear fender? 

4. What provisions are made for adjusting the front fender? 

5. What is a lock pillar? 
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UNIT II - TRIM AND HARDWARE 


Grilles Lesson 1 


Objective: To learn win a i;rille is used. 

To learn liovv the L^rillc is attaclied to the car. 

Information: 

Tlie coolinj; system of the car includes a radiator to cool die water for the 
engine. This requires nn openini^ in the front of the car to take in air. The radiator grille 
lias two purposes: (1) to protect the radiator against stones, etc., because it is very 
delicate, and (2) for appearance. 

The average grille is stamped from a sheet of steel and chrome plated, or 
stamped from a sheet of polished aluminum. On e\]:)ensive cars, the grille is cast from 
aluminum or white metal: it is cjuite heavy. If a die-cast grille is struck, it will usually 
crack and must be replaced. If a stamped grille is struck, it will bend and can often be 
straightened and used again. 

A grille is not ver\' strong. It becomes much stronger when it is attached 
to die radiator support and the front fenders along with brackets and braces. Figure 1 
shows a typicid grille anil its supporting brackets. 



Fig. 1 

A tynic.il mllo and ri-latcd p.irrs. 
Sntc hr\4> the {grille i<: ptacrd in frrnt i*f"f)tr riuliatcr ^f> tlut it cj)! tc:kc in iur to coo] the radiator. 
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/ . I rout hu ri:pc r f^rjvv} ik flvCtor (hvlps suppi^rt the i^riUc • 

2. (srillc, riiilit jnii U'tt ivctions (cjfi be one piece;. 

r CriUv mouutiug bracket (to .stiffen j^ritte). 

4. Rjiiutor core support (rjtiijtor is bolted to this support)- 

5. lirjcv ffjsteiis j^rille to feiuierj. 

ft. iijflle. loieer f helps channel air to radiator). 

Assiii;nnient: 

1. obtain a parts catalog and look up how the different makes and models are fastened 
to tlie car. 

2. what are the purposes of the grille? 

3. what materials are used in making a grille? 
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UNIT II - TRIM AND HARDWARE 
Moldings - Exterior Lesson 2 


Objective: To learn why moldings arc used. 
Information: 

Moldings are used both inside and outside of automobiles for decoration 
and functional reasons. Figure 2 shows a few of the outer moldings used on the typical 
automobile. It also gives the names of the various moldings. This list gives only a few 
names. Other names are easily found by referring to the manufacturer's parts book. 




Fig. 2 


The heavy bl.ick lines represent moldings. 

/. 

Wittthhield reveal upper molding 

2. 

liHrtdshield reveal side molding 

3. 

Windshield reveal lower molding 

4. 

Windshiz id pillar drip molding 

7. 

Roof drip molding 

ts. 

Pront door window-belt re' jal molding 

21. 

Rear quartcT window-belt reveal molding 

29. 

Roofpanel cover side-finishing molding 

JO. 

Roof'panel'cover finishing rear-cover escutcheon 

37. 

Rear of rear-quarter outer-panel molding 

40. 

Rear-quarter outer-panel name plate. 
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Assignment: 


1. Using your own judgment* list the moldings in two categories: functional and 
decorative. When we say ^'functional/* wc mean that it has a practical reason for 
being used: it may hide a pinch weld or an edge. **Decorative" means that the 
molding is used only for appea-ance, 

2. Give an example of where a molding is used for both, functional and decorativv 
reasons. 

3» Find the word **escutcheon" in a dictionary and write its meaning. 
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Exterior Moldings 


UNIT 11 - TRIM AND HARDWARE 

- Methods of Fastening 


Lesson 3 


Objective: To learn how moldings are fastened to the body. 


Information: 

Moldings are secured to the body by any one or a combination of the 
following attachment clips. 



Fig. 3 

Examples of* molding clips 

Describing all of the different types of molding clips used by 
manufacturers would be very difficult. However, a description of the basic types of 
fasteners should make it easier to understand how most clips work. The following basic 
types of clips are illustrated in Figure 4. 
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ATTACHING 
SCREW 


OUTER 
PANEL 


MOLDING 


BOLT AND CLIP 
ASSEMBLY 



B 


OUTER PANEL 


MOLDING 


ATTACHING 
NUT 



BATH -TUB^tLIP 


MOLDING 


OUTER PANEL 



OUTER PANEL 



^. rUi BACK WINDOW 
^^::^\J S ' P £ LOADED CLIP 


W BASE CLIP 


REVEAL <^ 
MOLDING 



OUTER 
PANEL 



WELD STUD 


MOLDING 


OUTER PANEL 


Fig. 4 

li;isic niolditi^ fastciuTs 


A - Attaching screws 

B - Bolt and clip assembly ("T'' Bolt) 

C - Integral studs with attaching nuts 

D - Bath-tub type snapon clips 

E - Side-loading snap-on clips 

p _ ''W" base snap-on chps 
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WELD ON 
STUD 



CLIP 



RETAINER 


BAYONET TYPE STUD 



SCALP MOLDINGS 


EMBLEM OR NAMEPLATE 



OUTER PANEL 


ROOF PANEL 


ROOF DRIP 
MOLDING 



PINCHWELD 
FINISHING MOLDING 


OUTER 
PANEL 


ROOF DRIP MOLDING SCALP 



PINCHWELD 
MOLDING CLIP 


INNER PAN EL 


Assignment: 


Fig. 4A 
Basic molding fasteners 

G - Weld-on studs and clips 

H - Snap-in studs 

I - Snap-in studs and clips 

J and K - Spring type 

L - Pinchwcld molding attaching clips 


List the illustrated clips according to the following categories: 
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1 , Snap type 

2, T-bolt type 

3, Screw-retainer type 

4, Attaching-nut type 
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UNIT II - TRIM AND HARDWARE 


Upholstery -Seats Lesson 4 


Objective: To leijrn wliat tlic upholstery is and why it is used. 
To learn Iiow seats are attached. 

Inforniarion: 

Tlie seats, door -trim pads, the headlining (which is the covering on the 
ceiling), and the floor mats are considered upholstery. The upliolstery is also considered 
as trim by some auto body nieclianics. Tlie seats are the first part of the upholstery that 
we will look at. 

Rear seats are stationary; they cannot be moved. The part of the rear seat 
that you rest your back on is called the seat back. The part that you sit on is called the 
scat cusliion. Figure 5 shows Iiow the seat cusliion is constructed. 



Fig. 5 

Typicnl sent ciisln'on constnictinii. 

Tlic rear seat back is Iield firmly in place by hooks on the top of the rear 
of tlie seat back and tabs on tlie bottom as sliown in figure 6. 

Tlie rear seat cushion is Iield in place by retainers. Figure 6 shows how 

this is done. 
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Fig. 6 

How the rear seat back and cushion are held iu place. 

The front seat is constructed in the same way except that it is movable, so 
that it can be adjusted to fit the driver. Figure 7 shows a typical front seat with the 



Fig. 7 

Typic.'il 4 d()or scdnn front scat 
A 2-door front scat is similar except that the scat hack is made in two secHotiS' (i folds fimvard so Htat it is easier to mtcr 
the front of the car. 
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To make the front seat adjustable, it is fitted with mounting and adjusting 
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Assignment: 

1. What parts of the body are considered as upholstery? 

2. What is a scat back? 

3. What is a seat cushion? 

4. How is the fabric held onto a seat frame? 

5. How is the rear seat cushion held in place? 

6. How is a front seat made adjustable? 

7. Why is a front scat back made in two sections on a 2-door sedan? 
8* How is the front seat fastened to the floor? 
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UNIT II - TRIM AND HARDWARE 


Upholstery - Headlinings Lesson 5 


Objective: To Icam how headlinings are attached 
Information: 

The upholstery that covers the inside of the roof of the car is called the 
headlining. Describing even' step taken to install a headlining is impractical because of the 
many styles, models, and methods of installation. Figure 9 shows how a typical 
headlining is fastened to the roof panel. 

The headlining assembly is formed to the shape of the roof panel by 
concealed listing wires. The listing wires arc fastened to the headlining by listing-vdre 
pockets, which are sewn onto the headlining. Figure 9 shows how the listing wives form 
the headlinings into the shape of the roof panel, "A", "E", and '*B" show the end of the 
listing wire. The letters ''C" and ''D" show the listing wire pockets. This view is drawn 
from behind the headlining. 



Fig. 9 

A typical headlining shown from behind. 


The listing wires arc attached to the roof panel by tabs on the front-to 
rear longitudinal roof bow. Sec Figure 10. 
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LISTING WIRE 



LISTING WIRE 
POCKET 


VIEW C 


LONGITUDINAL 
BOW METAL TAB 



LISTING WIRE 


LISTING WIRE 
POCKET 


Fig. 10 


The listing wires are attached to the side roof rails by inserting the ends of 
the listing wires either into holes in the side rails or into a clip which is screwed into 
the >-ide rail. 



CLIP 

Fig. 11 


After the listing wire is attached to the body, the edges of the headlining 
are attached to the body. The headlining is first attached at the windshield and rear 
window openings with cement, staples, or tacks. Then the sides are attached by a 
pronged retainer. See Figure 1 2. 
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Fig. 12 


Assignment: 

1. What is the upholstery that covers the inside of the roof of the car called? 

2. How is the headlining formed to the shape of the roof panel? 

3. How are the listing wires held onto the roof panel? 

4. How are the listing wires attached to the roof side rails? 

5. What holds the headlining to the roof side rails? 

6. What holds the headlining around the windshield and rear window? 
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Upholstery — Door Trim Pads and Hardware 


Lesson 6 


Objective: To learn how door trim pads and hardware are attached. 



Fig. 13 

Front Hnnr Hardware Attachments 


/. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


liHndow Regulator Attachinit Holts 
ycutOator IMvision Ouinncl Lower AdjHstiti^ Stuii 
Ventilator Rcf^ulator Attachvii^ liolt<: 
Ventilator Iramc to Outer Panel Attadtinj^ Holt 


5. Door Lock Remote Control Attaching Bolts 

a. iy>or Lock AttacJiiii^ Screws 

7. Do urn Stop Support AttacJiiti^^ Bolts 

8. Ventilator to Door Upper Vrame Attaching Screws 
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Information: 

Altliougli all doors fall into two basic catcu;orics, closed styles (those with 
upper frames) and liard-top or convertible stylei> (those without upper frames), they both 
utilize the same basic hardware. Figure 13 is a view of a closed-style front door with the 
door-trim pad and inside handles removed. 

Figure 14 shows a phantom view of the same type of front door with the 
names of the parts. 



Fig, 14 
Tront nnr.r Hiinlvvarc 


1. 

I rntiliitor 

6. 

Remote (lo*itrol (.onnectinf> Rod 


()ut<:uic } I am lie tDul Sialini^ (jtiskcts 

7. 

U^ituiow l.owor Stop 

J. 

(\Umhr 

S. 

iivicr f*aticl Gjmi 

4. 

I.och (^.ylhulrr Rctaiucr 

9. 

Remote Control 

5. 

Lock 

, 10. 

Wittdow Reijulitor 
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Except far die shape of the door, a rear door is practically the same as 

the front door. 

On certain stvles, the front and rear door trim pad is secured to the door 
inner panel by trim pad retainers at the top, retaining clips along both sides, and screws 
at the bottom (Figure 15). The retaining clips along the sides arc pressed into plastic 
retainers which fit into slots in the door inner panel. See view in circle B of Figure 15. 



Fig. 1S 

Dnnr Trim P.kJ Inst;illatinii UsiM^» Kctiincr Strip atid (Ilips. 
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On other styles, the lianj^-on door trim pad is used as in Figure 16. This 
trim pad is further secured by attaching screws aloni^ the bottom edge and by retaining 
nails along the sides. 



Fig. 16. 
Hnni:-()n I")nor Trim Pads 

Sotv that the ha}ij^ O}t type of trim pad attachmvitt is the santc as hi I'ij^urc 15 except 
ah>itf; the top. which is hooked on the top of the itttter door paftci 


Assign nient: 

1. After studying the drawings, list the various parts that are considered door hardware. 

2. List tlic parts that are considered door trim. 

3. Name the two basic categories of doors. 

4. Wliat is the difference in construction between a rear door and a front door? 

5. How is the trim pad attached to a door? 
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UNIT II - TRIM AND HARDWARE 
Door Weatherstrip Lesson 7 


Objective: To learn liow a door weatherstrip is attached. 
Information: 

To prevent dust, air, and water from entering the body, all openings, such 
as doors and trunk lids, are provided with rubber weatherstripping. Weatherstripping is 
usually attached with rubber cement and small plastic or nylon fasteners. Figure 17 
illustrates how this is done. 



Rg. 17 
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Assignment : 

1. What is a door weatherstrip? 

2, How is a weatherstrip attaclied? 

3. What is the purpose of vveathcrstri 

4, What is weatherstripping made of? 


UNIT II 


I KIM AND HARDWARE 


Door Adjustments 


Lesson 8 


Objective: To learn the location of the door adjustments. 


Information: 

Door adjustments are provided by (1) the use of floating anchor plates in 
the door and body hinge pillars (Figure 18) and (2) the door-lock striker plate (Figure 19). 



^ — Figure 18. To adjust itic door up or down, the 
hinge 'to- door bolts are loosened, the door 
moved and the bolts then rctightened* 

To adjust ^le door forward or rearward, the 
hinge - - body bolts are loosened, the door 
moved, and the bolts are retightened. 


TAPPED CAGE PLATE 


STRIKER SPACER 



STRIKER BOLT 
AND V^ASHER 


Figure 19. 

Door Striker Plate 

To adjust door in or out on lock pUlar- 
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Assigrmicnt: 

1. Where arc tlie locations of the door adjustments? 

2. How is a door adjusted up or down? 

3. How is a door adjusted in or out? 

4. What is the purpose of the striker bolt? 
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Rear Quarter Trim and Hardware 


Lesson 9 


Objective: To learn how the rear quarter trim and hardware arc attached. 


Information: 

The rear quarter trim and hardware are attached in much the same svay as 
the door trim and hardware. Figures 19 and 20 show the rear quarter hardware. 
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The rear quarter triin usually consists of the following two types: 

Hang-on typc\ where the upper edge of tlie trim panel is secured on the upper edge 
of the roar-quarter inner panel (Figure 21). 

Insert t\'pe, where the trim panel is secured by retainers and sealing cups (Figure 22). 



FILLER PANEL 
SCREWS 


TRIM 

ASSEMBLY 


QUARTER INNER 
PANEL 



ARM REST 
SCREWS 


QUARTER TRIM AND 
RETAINING NAILS 


WINDLACE AND 
TACKING STRIP 


Fig. 21 

Rear Qu.irtcr Trim AsseniHy (hang-nn type). 



VIEW "A' 
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F?g. 22 

Rear Quarter Trim Asscmhly (insert ty-pc). 

Assignment: 

1. Name the hardware used in a typical rear tjuarter panel- 

2. What provisions arc made for adjustments? 

3* What is the purpose of the down-stop? Up-stop? 

4, What is the function of the window regulator? 

5, What is tlie function of tlie sasli channel cam? 

6, What two types of attachments are used for the rear-quarter trim panel? 
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UNIT II - TRIM AND HARDWARE 
Glass Lesson 10 


Objective: To learn about different types of automobile glass. 
Information: 

Special safety glass is used in all automobile and truck windows. Ordinary- 
glass, such as is used in house windows, shatters into sharp jagged pieces that could cause 
serious injuries in the event of a collision. 

There are two types of safety glass used in all motor vehicles: laminated 
safety glass and tempered safety glass. 

LiVninated safety (^hiss consists ot two layers of glass bonded to each side 
of a layer of transparent plastic. When the window is struck, the center layer of plastic 
holds the fragments of glass together, so that they cannot fly or scatter lo injure the 
passengers in the car. Laminated safety glass is required in all windshields. 

I'etnpered safety {floss is made from v. single thickness of heat-treated glass. 
The glass is cut to size. Next it is heated until it becomes soft, and then it is quickly 
cooled and hardened. This process makes the glass about five times harder than ordinary 
glass. It can resist extremes of heat and cold and still remain flexible. When it breaks, it 
crumbles into harmless particles that look like crushed rock salt. 

Tempered glass can take a very hard blow from a large blunt object 
without breaking or cracking: but a small stone thrown up by the wheels of a passing 
vehicle could shatter it. If tliis happens, the driver cannot see and could cause an 
accident. For this reason it is not used in windshields. 

The side windows on late model cars are usually equipped with tempered 
safety glass, A feu foreipi cars and older models of American cars still use laminated 
safety glass. 

Assignment: 

1. Describe the two types of safety glass and the advantages and disadvantages of each, 

2, why is laminated safety glass used in the windshield of all cars? 
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Glass — Windshield 


UNIT 11 - 


TRIM AND HARDWARE 


Lesson 11 


Objective: To learn the methods used to hold a windshield in place. 
Information: 

The windshield and rear window glass are stationary. They are retained in 
their openings bv adhesive caulking compound or rubber weatherstrip. The adhesive 
caulking material is used on late model cars. Earlier models used a rubber weatherstrip. 

The rubber weatherstrip has two recessed openings molded into it. One 
recess fits over the glass: the other recess fits over a flange around the opening. It is the 
flange that holds the entire assembly in place. (Figure 23) 


Fig. 23 

Cross section of a windshield installation using a rubber wcatlicrstrip. 



The adhesive caulking mc-:hod uses a self-curing rubber adhesive caulking 
compound. Tlic .adhesive adheres to both the glass and the window-opening pinchweld 
flange. Applied to the glass while soft, it begins to cure or harden soon after it is exposed 
to air. (Figure 24) 


Fig. 24 ADHESIVE 

The adhesn-c caulldrm method of installinc n windsliield nr back \Wndow ftlass. ^^4J"i^J!^9 

MATERIAL 



Assignment: 

1. Describe the two methods used to retain the windshield and rear window in their 
openings. 


2. Why would an auto body repairman need to know about the rubber weatherstrip 
method? 
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UNIT 11 - TRIM AND HARDWARE 


Glass - Door and Rear Quarter 


Lesson 12 


Objective: 
work. 


To learn how the door and quarter glasses are fastened and how they 


Information: 

The door glass is fastened along the bottom of the glass to a sash channel, 
which is connected to the window regulator ( the raising and lowering mechanism). The 
class is fastened to the sash channel bv one of two methods. One method uses a cork, 
rubber filler, or packing between the glass and sash channel, using a press fit (Figure 25, 
Section A-A). 



FILLER 


Fig. 25 

A typical dnnr plass assembly usinp a press-fit 
lower sasli cliatincl. 


LSASH CHANNEL EXTENSION 


The other method of fastening the door glass to the lower channel is the 
bolt-on method. Holes are drilled in the bottom of the i^Iass and the lower channel is 
bolted to it as in Figure 26. 
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Fig. 27- 

Pront-! >(>or (U.'*ss-l<uii-c:lijnncl Assembly 


The L^Iass runs up ami cUnvii in a run channel. Tlic channel is secured to 
the opening between the outer .<nd inner door panels (Figure 27). 

Most ears arc equipped with a vent window on the front door. The glass is 
hc\i\ i'^ the vent frame bv a press-fit. Figure 28 shows a typical _yent-window assembly. 
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Fig.28 LOWER STUD AND NUT 

A Typicjl Ventilator Assembly 
Ihe tiivisUm channel also acts as the front door glass run channei 

The quarter window construction is similar to the door window 
construction. The same principles tor door windows apply to quarter windows. No 
attempt will be made here to describe the adjustments that can be made on door, vent, 
and quarter glass. There are inanv makes and models in use. It is advisable to consult the 
manufacturer's service manual for information on adjustment and replacement of glass. 

Assignment: 

1. WhiJt is the name ot tlu* ghiss raising and lowering mechanism? 

2. What two methods arc used to fasten the glass to the sash channel? 

3. Wliat is the ginss run channel' Where is it h)cated? 

4. What is a vent windcnv? 

5. How is a vent window retained in the frame ? 
(). What is a division channel? 

7. What provision is made to adjust the venrihitor as.se in hi y? 
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UNIT II - TRIM AND HARDWARE 
Bumpers Lesson 13 


Objective: To learn tlie purpose of the bumpers and how tliey are attached. 
Information: 

The front and rear bumpers are formed from heaw-gage steel. They are 
chrome plated to improve their appearance. The bumpers are fastened to the frame with 
heav\- brackets. 

Their purpose is to protect the front and rear of the car from damage 
caused by light collisions. 

The bumper is a part of the grille on some makes of cars, which makes it 
functional as well as decorative (Figure 29). 



An px;implc of n Trout biiinpor showing; liow it is :ittacl^Cfi to tlic frame. 


Assignment: 

1. How are front and rear hunipers made? 

2. What is the purpose of the bumpers? 

3. How is a bumper fastened to tlie frame? 

4. Is a bumper classed as functional <^r decc^rativc? 
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UNIT III - HAND TOOLS 


Screwdrivers - Standard Lesson 1 


Objective: Tu learn the use anvl care of standard screwdrivers. 
lnt(jrniation.' 

A screwdriver is one of the most basic of basic handrools. It is also the 
most abused of all handtouis. It is desiuned for one use oniv — to drive and remove 
screws. A screwdriver should not be used as a prv-bar, a scraper, a chisel or a punch. 

There arc tliree mam parts to a standard screwdriver. The part vou grip is 
calkd the handle: the steel portion (.•xtcnding trom the handle is the shank: and the end 
which tits into the screw slot is called the blade (Figure 1). 

HANDLE 

^^^^ 

SHANK 

w 

The steel shank is made to withstand considerable twisting force in 
proportion to its si/e. and the tip ot the blade is hardened to keep it from wearing. 

Standard screwdrivers are classified bv si/.e according to the combined 
length of the shank and blade. The most used sizes vary in length from 2V2" to 1 2 inches, 
l or special purposes, smaller or larger sizes are available. Usually, the size of the shank 
and blade are made in proportion to the length. 

Screwdriver handles may be made of wood, plastic, or metal. When metal 
handles are used, there is usualK a w^ooden hand grip placed on each side of the handle. 
In some rvpes of wood- or plastic-handled screwdrivers, the shank extends through the 
handle. In other screwdrivers, the shank enters the handle only a short way and is pinned 
to the handle. For heavv work, sjucial tvpes are made with a .stjuare shank so that a 
wrench cati be used to turn it. 


BLADE 


Fig 1 

The purrs ot a standard screwdriver 


when using a screwdriver, it is important to select the proper size. The 
blade should fit the screw slot properly. This prevents burring the slot and reduces the 
force needed to hold the blade in the slot (Figure 2). 



Caution: 

Never use a screwdriver to clieck an electrical circuit. It can kill you* 
Never try to turn a screwdriver witli a pair of pliers. 

Do not hold work in your liands while using a screwdriver. If it slips it can cause a 
bad cut. Hold the work in a vise or clamp or on a solid surface. AVHTR ALLOW ANY 
PART Ol' YOUR BODY L\ I ROST Ol- THli BLADE TIP. 

A^ssignment: 

1. Name the cliree parts of a standard screwdriver. 

2. What is the only job for whicli a screwdriver is designed? 

3. How is the size ot the screwdriver determined? 

4. Why is a large screwdriver made witli a square sliank? 

5. Wliy is ir important to use tlie proper size screwdriver? 

6. How should the screwdriver blade fit in tlie screw-slot? 

7. Give the safety precautions you must remember wlien using a screwdriver. 
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UNIT III - HAND TOOLS 
Screwdrivers ~ Phillips; Reed and Prince 


Lesson 2 


Objecrive: To learn the uses of the Phillips and Reed and Prince screwdrivers. 
Information: 

There are many types of recessed- head screws available. The most 
common type of screw found on an autobody is the Phillips screw, which requires a 
Phillips-type screwdriver (Figure 3). 



Frg- 3 

J. Pliillips Screwdrivers 

The head of a Pliillips-type .screw has a four-way slot into which the 
screwdriver fits. This prevents the screwdriver from slipping. Its ability to hold helps to 
prevent damaging the slots or the work surrounding the screw. 

Phillips screwdrivers arc made in four sizes ranging from #1, which is the 
smallest, to #4, the largest. No. 2 is the most common. The #1 Phillips-type screw is 
usually found on small auto body trim parts: the #2 is commonly used to hold garnish 
moldings: and the #4 is found on door hinges. 

In loosening door hinges* the bolts are often too tight to remove with a 
straight-handled screwdriver. Two tools are available to loosen tight bolts. One, the hand 
impact tooL is designed to be struck with a hand-held hammer. The tool is twisted in the 
direction the screw or bolt has to be turned while hammering (Figure 4), 
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Fig. 4 

An Impact Driver 



The Other tool that can be used to loosen or tighten large Phillips-type 
bolts or screws is shown in Figure 5. The tool is made to fit on the 3/8" drive ratchet 
handle in the same manner as a socket wrench. It is used in the same manner as a socket. 

Fig. 5 

A Vliillips bit nuulc to fit .i st.indani "^/H 
drK'c ratrhct handlf. 



Reed and Prince recessed cross-slot screws should not be confused with 
tlie Phillips-type screw, because tliere is a great difference in the slots. Compare them 
closely and you will sec that eacli requires a special and different type of screwdriver. See 
Figure 6. 




Fig. 6 

TIk' Kfocl :>iid I'riiKi' Sm*vvdri\rr. 

\'(>t(' thr iu->i>iiitl rutJ juj you wiU sec the dijfcrcficc hctu'ccf} a 
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AssigTini«-nf. 

1. Describe the difference between a standard and a Phillips screwdriver. 

2. How many sizes of Phillips screwdrivers are available? 

3. which size is the most commonly used in auto body work? 

4. What si/e Phillips head bolt is used on many door hinges? 

5. What other tools are available to use in loosening tight Phillips-head bolts? 

6. What is the difference between a Reed and Prince head and a Phillips head on a 
screw? 
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UNIT III - HANI) TOOLS 


Wrenches General Information Lesson 3 


Objective: To learn some general information about wrenches, the materials used in 
making wrenches, how they are sized, and the types available. 

Information: 

A wrench is a basic tool that is used to exert a twisting force on bolt- 
heads, nuts, and studs. All auto body mechanics need a basic understanding of the 
description and use of wrenches, so that they can select the most useful wrench for 
each job. 

The best wrenches arc made of chrome-vanadium steel. Wrenches made of 
this material are lii^ht in weight and almost unbreakable. Lower cost wrenches are made 
of forged carbon steel or molybdenum steel. These lower cost materials make good 
wrenches. They are usually built a little heavier and bulkier in order to obtain the same 
degree of strength. 

The size of any wrench used on bolt-heads or nuts is determined by the 
size of the opening between the jaws of the wrench. The opening of a wrench is made 
slightly larger than the bolt-head or nut that it is designed to fit. Hex-nuts (six-sided) and 
heads are measured across opposiie flats. A wrench opening that is designed to fit a size 
nut or bolt usually has an opening five- to eight-thousandths of an inch larger. This 
clearance allows the wrench to slide on and off the nut or bolt with a minimum of phiy. 
If the wrench is too large, the points of the nut or bolt- head will be rounded and 
destroyed. 

Wrenches are made so that the length of each is in proportion to the size 
of the nut or bolt on which it will be used. Using an extension such as a pipe to gain 
more leverage will not only ruin the wrench; it is dangerous. Each type of wrench is 
designed for a particular job. It should be used only for the job for which it was 
designed. 
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UNIT III - HAND TOOLS 


Wrenches - Open- End 


Lesson 4 


Objccrve: To learn the sizes, construction and uses of the open-end wrench. 
Information: 

Solid, nonadjustable wrenches with openings in one or both ends are 
called open-end wrenches. 


OPEN - END 
VfRENCH 


Fig. 7 

(Jpcn-end wrenches. 



DISTANCE ACROSS 
FLATS 



Usually they are made in sets of 6 to 10 wrenclies in sizes from 5/16 to 1 
incli. Wrenches with smill o;*onini^ are usually sliorter than wrenches with large openings. 
This proportions the lever advantage of the wrencli. and helps to prevent wrench breakage 
or damage to the bolt or nut. 

Open-end wrenches may liavc their jaws parallel to the handle or at angles 
anywliere up to 90 degrees. The average is about 15 de;:jees. Figure 7 shows this verv 
well. Handles are usually straight, but they may be curved. Wrenches with curved handles 
are called open-end S-\vrenchcs. Cither open -end wrenches may have offset handles: they 
can reach nuts or.bolt-heads that iire sunk below the surface. 


ERLC 
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f Jg. 8 

A Typlra! Set of < )pen eiui Wrer.cties 


Assignment: 

1. Why is the length of an open -end wrench made in proportion to the opening? 

2. What is wrong with using a pipe oti a wrench to get more leverage? 

3. What sizes of open-end wrenches arc coinnionly used in body work? 

4. What is the average angle of the jaws of an open-end wrench in relation to the 
handle? 


ERIC 
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Wrenches - 


UNIT III 

Box^Eud and Combiiiarion 


- HAND TOOLS 


Lesson 5 


Objective: To Icjrn rlic uses i\ud construction of box -end and combination wfenchcs. 
Information: 

Box-end wreiif lies liave eitlier 6 or 1?. points inside the Iiead, Sec Figure 9, 



Fig. 9 

L'rui 'AT«*iu-lu s. Hir tt*p wrctu-ft has h ;n>i>jfy. 
I'hv /\if.\»M/ un nch Ihis 1J points. 

The number of points determines the strength of the head. Wrenches with 
fewer points have ^^reater streiigtiK Six-point wrenches are used for h«eavy-duty work. 
Twelve- |H)int wrenches are used K)r medium-duty work. In the auto body trade, the most 
common and most practical is the six-]njint liead. Ic will handle rusted bolt-heads without 
roundinii-off the points of the bolt or wrench. The 1 2-point head is used in ti^^Jtt places 
because it cati be used wirii a minimum swiuii ot 30 dejirees. 

There is little chance (^f a box-end wrench slippir^g off the nut when the 
[M'oper si/e wreneh is used, The sides of the "box" opening are thin, which makes it 
suitable h)r turning nuts that are hard to get at with an open-end wrench. The offset 
box-end wrench fF-igure 9) is useful in this respect. 

There is one disadvantage to using box-end wrenches. You lose time if you 
use it to turn the nut all the way off the bolt. The wrench must be lifted off the nut 
after each [uill: then it is placed back on in another position. After a tight nut is broken 
loose, it can be unscrewed mucii more cjuickiy with an open -end wrench. This is where a 
combination box-open-end wrench can be used to advantage. (Figure 10) 



FlQ. 10 

(■nniUin:\rinn hu\ opou-cncl wrench. 


The l)ox end ' an be used for breaking nuts loose. The open end can be 
used for faster turning. 


Only actuiil practice will teach you to use the correct amount of force on 
the wrench. The best way to tigluLMi a nut is to turn it until the wrench has a firm, solid 
**fecl/' Tliis wil! turn rl:/C nut to tlic proper tigluncss without stripping the threads or 
twisting off tlic bolt, This 'Toer* is developed by practice. Pnicticc until you have 
mastered the feel. 

Hiinimcring on wrenches is strictly taboo — with one exception. There is a 
special type of bo.K wrench tiiat is made strong and hcavy^ so that you can hit it with a 
hammer. The handle is short and has a steel pad on wluch the hammer blows are struck. 
This wron'jii is known as a wrench. 



A Box-ct]j ••Slujiging" Wrench 



Fig. 12 ^»g. 13 

Cotnhitmtinti OjH'n-^.'iid ;uu*. nnx-ctu! Wrenclics Box ond Wrenches 


Assi'cinmcnt: 

1. How nianv points do bo.K-end wrenches have in the head? 

2. What determines the strength of the liead on n box-end wrench? 

3. Why do we use 6-point wrenches in the body trade? 

4. Give the advantages and disadvantages of 6- n\id 12- poini: wrenches. 

5. What Is a combination wrench? 

6. What is a "slugging" wrench? 
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UNIT HI - HAND TOOLS 


Wrenches - Socket 


Lesson 6 


ERIC 


Objective: To Icarn the uses and construction of socket wrenches. 
Information: 

Earlv models of socket wrenches were square or hexagoiral with a 'T'' or 
offset handle (Figure 14). C~. "Q^j () 



Fig. 14 

Si^ckct Wrenches 



Socket sets that are presently in use contain an assortment of indixHdual 
sockets made to fit different handles and extensions. The T-handle, ratcliet handle, 
screwdriver grip handle, and speed handle are the most common. These handles and 
extensions can be assembled in combinations that will do most jobs quickly and easily 
(Figure 15). 
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NUT SP'NNT." 


SUDING BAR TEE 


RATCHET 


k3: 


HANDLE 3/8ir>i 


EXirNSlON 
- 8 INCH 


EXTENSION 
-6 INCH 


=31 



SPEFD TEE 
Fig. 15 

Snckct-v rench ratchets. h:ind)cs nnd extensions 
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Tlic nut opeiiini]; o\ the socket usually lias six or twelve points, wliicli is 
similar to the box -end wrench. The sis -point socket is called a single hex socket because 
it has a hexagonal or six-sided opening. A single hex socket is the best type to use on 
nuts wliich have w ^rn or rounded corners .because it will not allow the nut to slip. It is 
also used for loosening extretnjiy tight nuts. (Figure 16A and B) 



A Si\-point socket 


[\ Twolw-point socket 


Fig. 16 


The twelve-point socket, also called a double hex socket, has two 
hexagonal openings machined at a 30° angle from each other. This permits nut turning in 
a 30° arc as compared with a 60° arc required by six -point sockets. 

The end of the socket o]:)posite the nut opening (Figure 17) lias a square 
hole into which the handle fits. This is known as the square drive. More leverage is 
required to turn nuts as their si/e increases. That is why sockets and handles are built in 
a series of square -drive sizes. Some sizes of sockets in any one square- drive sizx* arc 
duplicated in sockets with a smaller or larger square drive. This cwerlapping of ^Cket 
sizes in two different drives allows use of handles which are best suited to the job. 
Square -drive sizes range irc^m a ''V square drive to a l" square drive, A friction ball is 
used to lu^!d the socket to the handle or extension. A sharp pull quickly removes tlie 


socket. 



Socket end Drive end 

Fig. 17 

Hnth sides o}';i socket 5lK>wi)i^ the s..iu:jre-ilrivc cud .hk! the pocket end 

Sockets are m:,de in standard niul extra-docp sizes (Figure 18.) 
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Fig. 18 


A socket should set over the full depth of the nut to provide a good 
turning leveras^e. This also prevents damage to tools and workman. When a bolt extends 
onlv a short distance from the nut, a standard-length socket covers the nut properly, as 
shov^Ti in the illustration D in Figure 18. An extra-deep socket is used where a bolt 
protrudes too far past the nut. This socket fits over the bolt as shown in illustration A in 
Figure 18. 

Sockets are also made to fit square-headed nuts and bolts. These sockets 
have a 4- or 8- pointed wiJl and will fit only on a square nut or hoh (Figure 19). 



4' and 8- Point sockets arc used on square 
bolt-heads, tmts, and screw-heads. 

6- and J 2-Point sockets are used on hexa- 
gon bolt'headSf nuts, atui screw-head^. 


Fig. 19 
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Fi3. 20 

A tvjMcal 45 -piece socket sot. Hiis set z> niitdr 
iij> ot\i drive set ,nui u 'j set, Hiis type of 
set v: Mso fnad^ u ith a } 'S' drive. 



Assignn<cnt: 

1. VVluJt is the best type of socket to use on riistetl nuts ;uul holts? 

2. Whv do some sockets have twelve points in the nut (ipeniiii;? 

3. What is meiint by the square drive opening? 

4. What is a ratcliet Iiandle? 

5. What is the purpose of an extension? 

6. Wliat is an eiglu-point socket used for? 

7. What is tlie purpose of a deep socket? 


ERIC 
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UNIT HI - HAND TOOLS 


Wrenches - Special and Miscellaneous 


Lesson 7 


Objective: To loarn what special and miscellaneous wrenches ;ire available. 
Information: 

Everv mechanic's tool box should include a few special and miscellaneous 
wrenches. In this lesson we will discuss some of the wrenches most commonly used in 
the auto body shop. 



Fig. 21 

Adjustable wrench 


Adjustable wrenches (Figure 21) are shaped 
somewhat similar to open-end wrenches but 
have one jaw adjustable. 


The angle of the opening to the handle on an adjustable wrench is 22V2 degrees. The 
usual set of adjustable wrenches consists of a 4-, 6-. 8-, 10- and 12- inch wrench. 

Although adjustable wrenches are especially convenient at times, they are 
not intended to take the place of standard open-end wrenches, box wrenches, or socket 
wrenches. Smaller adjustable wrenches are used on odd-size nuts and bolts that one of 
your open-end or socket ,vrenches does not fit. When using an adjustable wrench, there 
are two important points to remember. First- always place the wrench on the nut so that 
the pulling force is applied to the stationary -jaw side of tlu^ handle (Figure 22). 
Adjustable wrenches can withstand the greatest force when used in this manner. Second, 
after placing the wrench on the nut, tighten the adjusting knurl so the wrench fits the 
nut snugly. 



DON'T PULL ON AN 
ADJUSTABLE WRENCH 
UNTIL IT HAS BEEN 
TIGHTENED ON THE NUT 



RIGHT 


Fig. 22 
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A pipe wrcncli is needed in tlic auto body shop on rare occasions. 



It should only be used on round objects or a nut or bolt that has been 
rounded by rust or by using the wTong-sizc wrench. No instructions are neccssar\' on 
which way to pull on this wrench because it works in only one direction. However tlie 
wrench works best when the '*bite" is taken at about tlie center of the jaws. Figure 24 
sliows the direction to turn the wrench and liow the bite sliould be taken. 



On many occasions, you will have need for a headless set-screw wrench. 
The trade name for this type of wrench is Allen wrench. 


screws. 


Fig. 25 

An ADcii Wrench and Set Screw 



These wrenches vary in size according to the size of the socket in the set 


Set screws needing Allen wrenches to turn them are used on scat adjusting 
handles, instrument-panel knobs and on many of the power tools used in the trade. 
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A vvticcl-liii; ^Tcnch is used to rcitj^iovc a«tij ti^litjen \)^btH"I lugs. It is made 
witli four legs: cacii Ici^ has a diffcrcru size socket on ii: 550 fit WK**t mes of lugs foimd oia 
American-made cars. 

Rules tor Wrenches. 

There are a few basic rules that you should keep in min.4 when using 
wrenches. They are: 

1. Always use a wrench that fits tlie nut properly. 

2. Keep wrenches clean and free from oil. Otherwise they mav *^iii^>, resulttii?^ in 
possible injur V to you or damage to the work. 

3. Ho not increase the leverage of a wrench bv placing a pipe over the handle. This is 
almost certain to damage the wrench or the work. 



Fig. 27 


4. Provide some sort of kit or box for all wrenches. This saves time and trouble and makes 
it easier to find them for the next job. 
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5. Never hammer on a wrcncli. Tliat is never done on any wrench except a few types 



Fig. 28 


HaninierinL^ on a wrench puts a strain on the wrench which it isn't designed to take. 
It also voids the guarantee given by tlic manufacturer. 

6» Learn to select your WTenches to fit the type of work you are doing. 

Which Wrench To Use? 

Now that we liavc talked about nil of the wrenches ordinarily used by tncchanics, 
you may wonder how you are to find out which is the best type of wrench to use for 
the particular work you arc doing. Should it be an open-end wrench, an adjustable 
wrencli. a socket wrench, a box wrench, or a combination box and open -end wrench? 
This is something that is best learned by actual experience, but there arc a few simple 
rules which will be hclpfuK The type of job to be done, the location and number of nuts 
or bolts arc things to consider w!icn selecting the wrench. 

A little actual experience in a shop will help. After using each type of wrench in the 
tool kit a few times, you will find it is not difficult to select the type best suited for the 
job. A little thinking about the size and type of wrench needed helps. A good mechanic 
is the man who can use his head as well as his hands. 

Assignment: 

1. Name a few special wrenches and the purposes for which they are used. 

2. There are many more special wrenches available. Obtain a tool catalog from your 
instructor and find as many as you can and list them, 

3. Why is it important to use the right si/e wrench? 

4. What is wrong with using a pipe on a wrench to gain more leverage? 
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chisels — Types 


UNIT III - HAND TOOLS 


Lesson 8 


Objective: To learn the types of cold cliiscls. 
Information: 

Cold chisels arc used for cuttinu, metal. The one most commonly used is 
the flat cold chisel. The auto bodv mechanic has need for this tool to cut rivets, cut thin 
inetid sheets, chip inctaL and spHt nuts. 

Chisels iXTC made from tough, high-carbon steel. Usually the bar stock 
from which the chisel is forged is octagonal (eight-sided) but may be hexagonal 
(six-sided), round, SL|LUire, or rectangular. The width of the cutting edge of a cold chisc! 
denotes its sixe. 

After the cutting edge of a cold chisel is correctly formed by grinding, it 
is hardened and then tempered. Hardening the chisel gives it the property of being able 
to cut niet:d, but it must be tempered after it is hardened. Otherwise, the cutting edge 
would be so brittle that it would break very easily. Figure 29 shows a flat cold chisel. 

t4 - — 

m Flat cold chisel 

Metal-cutting chisels are sharpened by grinding on an emery wheel. The 
acncraUuse cold chisel is ground at an angle of ()(f, shown in F-igure 30. This angle is 
increased somewhat for cutting; harder metals and decreased for those that are softer. 


Fig. 30 

Prrtpcr iin^K* tor :i k»cncr;tl-iisc coKi chisel. 
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To sharpen a metal-cutting chisel, hold the chisel to the cmerywheel by 
resting it on the tool rest (Figure 31). Notice that the index finger, curved beneath the 
chisel, is resting agairit the front edge of the tool rest. This gives good control of the 
chisel. It will help you to grind an equal bevel on each side. 



Notice in Figure 31 that a container of water, which is used to cool the 
chisel while grinding, is near the tool rest. Less heat will be developed if the chisel rests 
very lightly against the wheel when grinding. If the metal in the chisel begins to turn blue 
in color, the temper has been drawn. The edge has been softened and will not stand up 
in use. As long as you can touch the cutting edge with the bare hand and keep it there, 
you are in no danger of drawing the temper. Check this carefully while grinding. 

Taking care of the head of the chisel is very important for safety. When 
striking a chisel with a hammer, the head will gradually form into the shape of a 
mushroom. This is shown in Figure 32. 



Fig. 32 

Left; gdod chisel bead. 

Ki^lit: nnishrr»oiiic(i cliiscl licad. 


When struck with a hammer, chips from a mushroomed head may break off 
and injure you and others. Remove these ragged edges by grinding them off 

Assignment: 

Obtain a chisel that needs sharpening and the mushroomed end needs 
dressing. Recondition the chisel to make it usable. 
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UNIT III - HAND TOOLS 


Chisels - Uses 


Lesson 9 


Objective: To learn how to use a cold chisel. 


Information: 

One of the earliest methods of shaping a piece of metal was to chip away 
the unwanted matcrid wirh a hammer and chisel. Wc have power machines, metal snips, 
and shears to do this work. But it is often not practical to do the work on a machine. 
We will discuss a few jobs that can be done with a cold chisel. 

To cut metal on a flat plate, place the metal on a heavy bench plate or a 
similar surface that will serve as backing; for the hammer blows. Hold the cold chisel 
finnly in the cut: slant it slightly away from the direction in which it is cutting. (Figure 
33). ^ J Cut it through on the first blow for 

the lighter gages of metal. Heavier gages of metal 
will require a .second or third blow. 



Fig. 33 

('uttinn riiL't.il on a flat surface. 


To shear metal in a vise, hold the metal in the vise as shown in Figure 34. 

This provides a shearing 
action between the rear jaw of the vise 
and the cold chisel. Advance the chisel 
after eacli blow so that. the cutting action 
takes place at about the center of the 
cutting edge of the cold chisel. 


Fig. 34 

Shcaritij; metal with a cliiscl and vise. 
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To cut off a rivet or bolt head, hold the chisel with one face of the bevel 
flat oti the surface of the job. Strike the head of the chisel v^th the hammer as you 
loosciv hold and guide the chisel (Fi^^ure 35). 



Fig 35 

Cutting oil d rivet head with a cliiscl 

Sometimes a nut will be rusted so badly that it cannot be removed with 
wrench. The nut can be split with a chisel as shown in Figure 36. 


SPLITTING A NUtW j 


Fig. 36 


There are a number of important thini;s to remember about chisels — 
^ ' Always use a chisel that is biu enouuh for the job. 

2. Use a hammer that is heavy enough for the size of the chisel ~ the larger the chisel, 
the heavier the hammer. 

3. The chisel should be held in the left hand with the thumb and first finger about an 
inch from the upper end of the chisel. Hold the chisel with a rather loose grip. Then 
if you miss the chisel and strike your hand, it will slide down the chisel and lessen 
the effect of the hammer bhnv on vour hand. 

4. Keep your eyes on tlie cutting edge of the chisel. Swing the hammer on the same 
plane as the body of the chisel. 


5. Always wear u;i)gi;Ics wlicn usini^ a cliiscl at)d sec that other workers around you 
wear them. 

6. Always chip in a direction away from, never toward, yourself. 

7. Keep your cliisel shc'.rp. 

8. Be sure rliar any mushroomed metal on the chisel is removed before vou use it. 
Assignment- 

1. Submit a sample of eacli operation described in this lesson to your instructor. 

2. List some jobs that are not described in this lesson that can be done with a cold 
chisel. 


ERLC 
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Punches 


UNIT III - MANH TOOLS 


Lesson 10 


Objective: To learn the types of punehes available and their uses. 
Information: 

A liand punch is a tool that is held in the hand and struck on (Mie end 
with a hammer. There are nianv kinds of punches designed to do a variety of jobs. Must 
punches are made of tool steel. The part held in the hand is usually octagonai-shaped. or 
it may be knurled. This prevents the tool from slipping around in the hand. The other 
end is shaped to do a particular job. Figure 37 shows some (^f the commonly used metal 
punches. 



ALINING PUNCH ( otiimoiilv Usci! Punclics STARTING PUNCH 


Drift Punches 

Drift punches, sometimes called starting punches, have a long taper 
from the tip to the bodv so that thev can withstand heavy blows without bending. They 
mav be used for knocking out rivets after the heads have been chiseled off. You can also 
use tiiem for freeing pins which are ^'frozen'* in their holes. 

Pin Punches 

Aftt r a pin has been loosened or partially driven out, the drift punch may 
be too large to Pinish the job. The follow-up tool to use is the pin punch. It is designed 
to follow through the lu^Ie without jamming. This is illustrated in Figure 38. 


7 


USE 

STARTING 

PUNCH 

FIRST 


THEN 
PIN 

PUNCH 


i 


Fjg. 38 

Vd/c //(Mr UT uAc ti yUtrtitt'^ punch ntuJ then i/ phi p\tm'h, \(>ficr thr (liffcrcncc 
ifi thr <^hopr (»/ the f(j/>rr^. 


ERIC 
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Ali^nin^ Piincli 

Every tool kit should contnin an aligning or lining-up pi ich. This is 
12 to 16 inches long and made from 5/8" or '\a' bar stock. This punch ha^ a long taper 
that is used for shitting parts so that corresponding holes line up. The punch is 
espcciiilly useful when installing fenders, grilles, bumpers, doors and inanv other jobs. 


Fig. 39 
Aligning: I'uncii 


Center Punch 

Anotlier pinch which is very useful to the mechanic is the center punch 
(Figure 40). The center punch is used to mark the location of a hole that is to be drilled. 
If you try to drill a hole without first locating it with a center-punch mark, the drill will 
usually *\vander'' and will move all around on the piece. The mechanic will not have any 
control over the exact location of the hole. Figure 41 illustrates how a drill will wander 
without a center-punci} mark. 


CENTER PUNCH 


Fig. 40 


op 
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WITHOUT CENTER 

CENTER PUNCH 

PUNCH MARK 

MARK KEEPS 

THE DRILL THE DRILL 
DOES 
THIS 


/ FROM 
i WANDERING 

I 


Fig. 41 


Assignment: 


1. Nanic the commonly used punches and describe how they are used. 

2. Obtain a tool catalog and make a list of special -purpose punches that are not 
described in this lesson. 
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UNIT III - 


HAND TOOLS 


Files 


Lesson 11 


Objective: To Icarn tlie different types of files and their uses. 
Information: 

Tlierc are a number of different types of files in common use. Eacli type 
may range in lengtli from 3 to 18 inclies. Tliey are graded according to tlie degree of 
fineness and i\s single-cut or double-cut. Figure 42 shows a typical file and the names of 
the parts. 

TANG 



HEEL 


POINT 


Fig. 42 
Pile Nomenclature* 

Files come in different sliapes, so the sliape of tlie finished work must be 
considered wlien selecting a file. Some of tlie cross-sectional sliapes are slicwn in Figure 
43. 

m A . © 

SQUARE TRIANGULAR ROUND 


HALF ROUSO MILL 


FLAT 


Fig. 43 

C'rnss Scctiotinl Shnpcs ot* Tilos 


The teetli of tlie file do tlie cutting. Tliesc teetli are set at an angle across 
the face of tlie file. A file witli a single row of parallel teeth is ciilled a single-cut file. 

Files wliicli have one row of teetli crossing another row in a criss-cross 
pattern are called double-cut files (Figure 44). Criss-crossing produces a surface which has 
a very large number of little teetli all slanting toward tlie tip of tlie file, eacli little tooth 
like tlie end of a cold cliisel. 


DOUBLE CUT 


SINGLE CUT 


Fig. 44 

Sinule rtir and Dnjiblc-cut I'iU'S 


ERIC 
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Files are graded according to tlic tooth spacing - a coarse file has a snmll 
number of large teecii and a sniootli file lias a large number of fine teeth. More metal will 
be removed on each stroke of the file with coarser teeth. The terms used to indicate the 
coarseness or fineness of a file are: rough, coarse, bastard, second-cut, smooth, and 
dead-smootli. Tlie file may be either single>cut or double-cut. 

Before attempting to use any file, it sliould be equipped with a tight- 
fitting handle. It is dangerous to use a file withriut a handle because the tang is quite 
sharp. If tlie file meets an obstruction and is suddenly stopped, the pressure of your hand 
against tlie end of the tang may result in a bad cut. 



IT IS DANGEROUS TO USE A FILE 
WITHOUT HANDLE 

Fig. 45 


To put a handle on a file, first make sure that the handle is tlie riglit size 
and that the Iiole is large enough for tlie tang. Insert the tang into tlie hole in the handle: 
then tap the back end of the Iiandle on the bench or the flat surfjice of a vise. 


Fig. 46 



i 


Tlie tcctli are made to cut in only one direction - wlien the file is being 
pushed forward. All pressure of the file against the work should be relieved on the back 
stroke. Holding a file against tlie work nu the back stroke only lielps to dull tlie cutting 
edges of the teeth. It is best to lift the file off the work before drawing it back. The file 
will stay sharp longer. Sharp files remove metal faster. 
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Beginners usually have difficulty in knowing how niucli pressure to use on 
a file. The point to renicmbcr is to use only enough pressure to keep the file cutting. 
Different metals and different files require a different pressure to keep the file cutting. 

Never use ii file after the teeth have become clogged with particles of 
metal. Bumping the tip of the file or the end of the handle on the bench will jar loose 
the filings which stick in the teeth. The best way to clean the teeth is with a file card. 
This is a brush with short, stiff wire bristles. If there are any chips remaining after using 
the file card, they should be dug out with a pointed cleaning wire called a pick. Usually a 
file ciird has a pick attached to the handle. 



Fig. 47 
File Card and IM;k 


Files must be sharp to do their best work. To keep files sharp, see that 
their surfaces are protected when not in use. Hang them in a rack which has a series of 
slots. Keep them away from oil, moisture and water. 

Never use a file for prying. The tang is soft and bends easily. The body of 
the file is hard and very brittle. A slight bending force will snap it in two. 

A final and very important precaution ~ never hammer on a file. This is 
dangerous because it may shatter, with chips flying in every direction. 



FILES ARE NOT PRY BARS 

Assign ment: 

Name the different types and grades of files and describe their uses. 
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Hacksaws 


UNIT 111 - HAND TOOLS 


Lesson 12 


Objective: To learn tlie uses of a hacksaw. 
Inforinatioii: 

Hacksaws arc used to cut bolts, metal bar stock, and Jiietal that is too 
liea\^' for snips. There are two parts to a hacksaw: the frame and the blade. Most 
hacksaws are made with an adjustable frame designed to take blades which are 8. 10 or 
1 2 inches lon^. 



Fig. 48 

Aiijusr.iblL' Hacksaw l-raiiK w'th Ulailc Attached 


All adjustable hacksaw frames are made so the blade can be installed in a 
vertical or horizontal ]")osition. The horizontal position is used when making long cuts 
near the ediie of the stock. as shown in Fiiiure 49. 



Fig. 49 

MakitJi: .1 Iniiii Lilt iKar lUc cdiiL o! piL'LCi ni stiuk. 
.Vt'/c hi'u- tlw hhuir i< in.itiilh il in tin- h^>ri:^^ntil^ ;>.>..'iri\»»/. 


When placing a blade in a hacksaw frame, first see that the frame is 
acijusted for the length of the blade. Allow enough adjustment remaining to permit the 
blade to be tii^htlv stretched. 

Place the blade on the pins so that the teeth point toward the front of the 
frame - awav from the handle. 
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Fig 50 

Installing .1 h.icksju hla.lo. ^.>ir the tn'th ot tht 

hhuU fKicc iiu\iy /nun ///<• iuviJIc 



Good work wiji a hacksaw depends nu &c proper use of the saw and on 
tlic selecti(Mi ni the hlade For tlie W(^rk t(^ be done. Fii;ure*51 will help vou select the 
pr(^pcr blade t(^ use. 


14 TEETH PER INCH 



FOR LARGE SECTIONS 
OF MILD MATERIAL 


18 TEETH PER INCH 


24 TEETH PER INCH 


mmA 



FOR LARGE SECTIONS 
OF TOUGH STEEL 


FOR ANGLE IRON, HEAVY 
PIPE, BRASS, COPPER 


32 TEETH PER INCH KEEP AT LEAST TWO TEETH CUTTING 



Fig, 51 

Selecting tlu* I'roprr ll.itks.iw l^ladc 


Coarse blades witli fewer teeth per inch cut faster. There is less chance of 
tlic bhidc cliokini; up with cliips. However, iinev blades with more teeth per inch arc 
necessary when thin metal, such as a hody panel, is heint; cut. 
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To make a cut. Iiold tlic job in a vise with a niiniinum of overliang. This 

will reduce vibration, give a better cut, and lengtlien tlie life of the Wade. The hacksaw 

sliould be lield as \u F^l^ure 52. Note how ^lic index t'ini;er of tlie rii^ht liand is pc^inted 
forward. Tliis aids iti guidini^ tlie tranie. 



Fig. 52 

PnipcT w;iy to hold a ii.icks.iw 

A Iiacksaw blade cuts onlv on tlie forward stroke, like tlie file. Use 
sufficient pressure to bite into tlie metal on tlie forward stroke. Relieve the pressure on 
tlie return stroke. 

For efficientiv cuttinj^ tnetals of average Iiandncss, tlie saw sliould. be 
worked at tlie rate of 40 to 30 strokes per tninute. In cutting Iiarder metals, the number 
of strokes per minute sliould be reduced. 

Alwavs use practically tlie entire lengtli of the blade on every stroke 
except wlien starting the cut. Keep tlie blade moving in a straight line to avoid any 
twisting or bindinu acti(Mi. Use encuigli pressure to keep the blade from getting pinclied 
or januTied: this often breaks some of tlie teetli or breaks the blade. Saw thin metal as 
sliown in Figure 53. 


CUTTING STROKE ^ ' 



Fig. 53 
Ht>w t«) ?i.iw tl'in niet.il 


KEEP BLADE FROM JAMMING 


To remove a frozen nut vvitli a Iiacksaw, saw into the nut as sliovvn in 
Fipjurc 54, Start tlie cut close to tlic threads on tlic bolt and parallel to one face of the 
nut. Saw parallel to tlie bolt until tlie teeth of the blade almost reach the lockwasher. 
Tlien remove this one side of the nut completely, \\'\^h a cold chisel and hammer. 



A 


B 


Fig. 54 

Krinuviiii: .1 fr(»7en nut wirli .1 h.uks.ivv 


Assii];nnient: 

Obtain a Iiacksaw from tlic tt)t>I rt)oni. Make tlie various cuts as sliown in 
tills lesson. Have them inspected by \ our instructor. 
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UNIT 111 HAND TOOLS 

Tin Snips Lesson 13 


Objective: To learn Iiow to use tin snips and what types ixrc available. 
Information: 

Tlie tin snip or hand snip is one of the handiest tools for cutting light 
slieet metal, such as bodv metal, in this lesson we will discuss the three most popular 
snips that arc used in body work. 

1. The Straight Hand Snips. The straiglit hand snips, sliown in Figure 55, have blades 
tliat nre straight: cutting edges are sharpened to an 85-degrce angle. Straight snips can be 
obtained in sizes ranging from a small 6-inch snip to the large 14-inch snip. They are 
designed to cut sheet metal up to one-six teen tli inch in tliickness. They arc used to make 
straight cuts in sliect metal. 



Sir;n^iii I i.irii! Snips 

2. Duck- Bill or Circle Snips. Duck-bill snips, like straight snips, come in many different 
sizes. These snips nre used in the snme manner ns straight snips. Their main purpose is for 
cutting circles or intricate scrolls. 



Fig. 56 

DiiL'k *>r Cinlr Snips, I .<rii (or cuttins* Circ/ov 
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3, Aviation -Type Snips. Aviation -type snips arc desiu;ned to cut circles, squares and 
irregular patterns. The difference between aviation snips and duck-biil snips is that they 
have handles tliat use the compound leverage principle. This principle gives much more 
power to your hands: it inakes cutting easier. Aviation snips will only cut in the direction 
for which it is designed. Left-hand snips cut to tlie left: right-hand snips cut to the right. 



Fig. 57 

Aviation Snips. Note the iUffvTcm'v hi the handles. 

Many snips have small notches on the cutting edges of the blades. This 
tends to prevent them from slipping backwards when a cut is being made; it makes the 
cutting nuicli easier. 

To make straight cuts, place the sheet metal on a bench with the guideline 
over the edge of the bench. Hold the slieet metal down with one hand. Hold the snips 
with the other hand so that the flat sides of the blades are at right angles to the surface 
of the work. The snips will force tlic scrap metal down so that it does not interfere with 
cutting. Although straight cuts should ho made with strnight snips, any of the snips can 
be used for straight cuts. 

To cut large holes in the lighter gages of shecc metal, start the cut by 
punching or drilling a hole in the center of the area to be cut out. With the aviation 
snips, as shown in Figure 58, make a spiral cut from the starting hole out toward the 
scribed circle. Continue cutting until the scrap falls iiway. 



Fig. 58 

(iuttinj; an Insitie hok' wjtli aviation snips. 'Hih 
iUustuttiou shown a U'jt'haud'Cut aviatiou snip heirif^ used. 
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To cut a disc in slicct metal, use tlie aviation or straiglit-blade snips as 
sliovvn in Figure 59. 


Fig. 59 

Cutting a disc out of sheet metal. 



Learn to use snips properly. They sl'<ould be kept oiled and adjusted. 
Easier cutting and a cut that is free from burrs will result. Cutting lieavy-gage metal will 
spring the blades. Once the blades arc sprung the snips are useless. Use the rear portion 
of the blades when cutting heavy material. This avoids the possibility of sprini^ing the 
blades. It also gives greater cutting leverage. 

Snips should be hung on hooks wiiennot in use. This prevents the cutting 
edges from coming into contact with other tools which could dull the cutting edges. 

Assignment: 

Obtain a pair of each type of snips and some sheet metal. Make ^ few 
straight cuts. Cut a large hole in a jiiece of sheet metal. Cut a disc out of a piece of sheet 
metal. 
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UNIT 111 - HAND TOOLS 


Twist Drills 


Lesson 14 


Objective: To learn how to use a twist drill efficiently. 


Information: 

Making; a lu^le in a piece of metal is a simple operation. It is also an 
important and precise job. The most common tool for making holes in metal is the twist 
drill. It consists of a cylindrical piece of steel with spiral grooves. One end of the cylinder 
is pointed. The other end is shaped so that it can be attached to a drilling machine, 
(irooves, usually called flutes, are cut into the steel cylinder. 

The principle parts of a twist drill are the body, the shank, and the point 
( Figure 60). The lip or cutting edge of the drill is the part of the point that actually 
cuts away the metal when drilling a hole. There is a cutting edge for each flute of the 
drill. 

The lip clearance of a drill is the 
surface of the point that is ground away 
just back of the cutting edge of drill. 


LIP OR CUTTING 
EDGE 


BODY ^ 


AXIS 

OF DRILL 



Fig. 60 

Twist Drill Parts 
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Before drilling any matcriaK even wood, it is a ^ood idea to center-punch 
the exact location of the hole. This tornis a seat for the driJl point and assures accuracy. 
It is especially important in metal. Without the mark, the driil could "walk before it 
b. i;ins to cut int<.j the maierial. 

Alwa\ s applv pressure on a line with the axis of the twist drill, and applv 
cnoUi^h juessure to keep it cuttinjj. Too much pressure will overload the motor: too little 
pressure will merelv cause the drill in poliyli instead ot cutting. Polishing will cjuicklv dull 
the cutting edges of the dr^ll. 

Once vou have lined up the drill with the hole, keep the drill straight. 
Side pressure or swaying otf rlie line will enlarge the hole and can break the twist drill. 

C^lamp vour work securelv to prevent accidents. You can't hold it with 
your iiands. The wnvk can be dangerouslv spun around at drill speed if the drill gets 
Jannned in the hole. Alu\i\'y hold the wi^k in a vise or with a pair of locking pliers unless 
ynu are drilling a hole in a ear or NOine large object that cannot be spun bv the drill. 
Figures ()] to 65 show various uavs in which the wH)rk can be held. 



SI 




Fig. 63 

\\'«irk h» nu*. lu-lii In "C " i l.nnp. 


Fig. 64 

Work being held by locking pliers 


\ 



Fig. 65 

WR()N(; 7'/f( work iV hrhi\: hvU by hami. If tltc (hill 
ftif»i.f, thf wi^rh trW Kjiin around inul injure tUv operator. 

1. Obtain scrap nicral cif various i^ai^cs and practice drilling liolcs of various si^rs. 

2. Name tlic parts of a twist drill. 

3. Whv should you wear safety i;oggIes when using a drill? 

4. Why is it dangerous to hold sinall work by hand while drilling? 
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UNIT III - HANI) TOOLS 
Fliers Lesson 15 


objective: To learn tlic styles and sizes of pliers ;ind liow tliey arc used. 
Intorniation: 

Pliers are mnde in manv stylos and sizes. They are used to perform many 
different operations. While there arc manv uses for pliers, they are not a substitute for a 
wrench. Pliers nrc used for gripping:; and holding small artielcs in situations where it may 
be incoiivenicnt or impossible to use hands. 

Slip-Joint Pliers. The pliers most coumionly used in automotive work are 
the r)'i!ich combination slip-joint pliers known as combination pliers. 



The Slip joint permits the jaws to be opened wider at the hinge pin for 
gripping large diameters. Combinntion pliers come in the follc^wing sizes: 5. 6, 8 and 10 
inches. This is a measure of their overall length. vSome combination pliers arc made with a 
side cutter for cutting wire and cotter pins. The better grades of pliers arc rnadc of drop- 
forged steel to withstand hard usage. 

Pliers should never be used on ;* hardened surface because this dulls the 
teeth and they will hxse their grip 

niam)nal Pliers. Diagonal -cutting pliers are very useful in auto body work. 
They are usually referred to as ^klingonals.'* Because the cutting jaws are at an angle, 
these pliers arc useful for cutting wire, removing cotter pins, and cutting small objerrs 
flush with a surface. 


Fig 67 

Di.iviotial curtiny; plitTS 
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Long-Nose Pliers. Long nose pliers arc used for L,-n*ting into places with 
restricted clearance. 



Vise-Grip Pliers. Vise-grip pliers (actually a wrench) can he used to hold 
objects regardless of their shape. 

The different types of vise-grip pliers are: 

A. Standard vise-grip 

B. Vise-grip with wire cutter 

C. Vise-grip bending tool - provides a soh'-^ grip for twisting, shaping, and pulling sheet 
metal into shape. 

D. Vise-grip **C*' cla;np 

E. Vise-grip welding pliers - to align parts to be welded and hold in position, leaving 
both hands free for welding. 

F. High-leverage cutter for wire and small bolts. 



Fig. 69 
Vise grip Pliers 
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A screw adjustment in one of the handles adjusts the jaws to any size object. When 
the handles are squeezed together, the jaws will lock until they arc released by moving 
the release handle mounted inside the handle. Figure 70 shows the release handle being 
moved by the little finger. 


Fig. 70 

Visc'grip Pliers. Show:* bow the jaws are released. 


We have described only a few types of pliers that arc available. A search 
through a tool catalog will reveal many more types of pliers. Many types arc available for 
special uses. 

Assignment: 

Obtain a tool catalog and li.st the types of pliers that may be useful in the 
auto body repair trade. 
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UNIT IV - METAL STRAIGHTENING TOOLS 
nammcrs Lesson 1 


Objective: To develop an luulcrstandini; ot the body bumping hannner. 
Information: 

ik'cause the body designs of the automobile are made up of so many 
different shapes, a variety of hand bumping tools have been developed to repair damaged 
areas. An understanding of these tools is important so that you can choose the best tool 
for the job. 

Hammers, dollies, spoons, and files arc the most important bumping and 
metal-finishing tools. In this lesson, we will discuss the metal-working hammer. 

The size ot a hannner is determined by the size of its head. It may vary in 
weight from 7 ounces to 2 pounds. Since each hammer has only 1 or 2 working faces, it 
is necessary to have several different hammers available. Hammers should be properly 
balanced for accuracy of control and c.^sc of handling. 

humping Hammers 

Bumping hammers are quite heavv: they weigh from 14 ounces to 2Vi 
pounds. The face of the head is cpiite wide and nearly flat. The width of the head varies 
on different-style hammers, but most heads will be approximately Wi inches. The most 
eommon shape for the head is round but some are made square. A large, slightly crowned 
suiface spreads the force of the hammer blow over a fairly large area of the metal 
surface. A smaller face would tend to mark the surface. 

F inisiiing Hannners 

Finishing hammers are lighter in weight (7 ounces to 12 ounces). They are 
used for finishing operations. The head face is usually flat and smooth with a very slight 
crown. 

Pick Hammers 

Pick hammers come with a round head on one side and a pick on the 
otiier. The pick end is used for picking up small dents and dimples. The handle is usually 
]t)nger than that on an ordinary hammer. 

Gross- Peen HainnivMs 

This type of hannner has a chiseMike pick and is used for working sharp 
ci)rners and for reshaping beads. 


F'igure 1 shows a representative sampling (^f the various hammers available 
for the autcj body mechanic. 

ERLC 



Fig. 1 

A. FinisIiiniT liiunincr 

B. Buinpini; Iianiiner 

C. Medium finisliing haniincr (ball peon) 

D. Stiort-sliank finishing Iianiiner 

E. Loni;-pick finisliing Iianiiner 

F. Short-pick hammer 
C Slirinking Iianinicr 

H. Fender- biinipini; Iianiiner. (.^onufionlv ciillcd a ^oosv-ncck hammer. Lon<^ ticch 
cthihh's use on fenders u'ithont re}tiovinfi the tire. 


Much more detail in the use of the bumping hammer will be covered in a 


later lesson. 


Assignment: 

1. What is the difference between a bumping Iianiiner and a finishing hammer? 

2. What is the weight of a bumping hammer? 

3. What is the weight of a finishing hammer? 

4. What is a pick Iianiiner? 

5. What is a cross -pee n hammer? 

6. What is a goose-neck hammer used for? 
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UNIT IV MFTAL STRAfC^HTENING TOOLS 

Dollv Blocks Lesson 2 


objective: To learn the tvpcs of dollv blocks and their uses. 
Information: 

A dollv block, often called a hand anvil, is used as a backing tool for the 
bumping Iiannner. It is also used as a striking tool on the underside or inside of a panel. 

Dollv blocks varv widelv in shape and size, so no general description can 
be applied to all of rheni. 

Some ot the most common types ot dollv blocks are shown in Figure 2. 



Fig. 2 


A. Toe dolly: I'scil for fl^it or lon' croivn piVicls. 

B. Heel dolly: litis n'idc crowned surf aces t/nc/ Siinarc comers, 

C. Utilitv dolly: I las coinhiiuition of shapes for all-around use. 

D. Curved dolly: I'scil for reaching into corners. 

E. ^Vedge dolly: h'or tif^ht places and shrinking. 

F. Wedge dollv: I'scd under braces and roof rails. 

Many other dollv blocks are available which are not shown here. 
Preference of a skilled body repairman for a particular dolly block is a personal matter. 
The onlv requirement is that it fits the curve that he is trying to straighten. 

Used as a striking tooK the dollv is a hand-held hammer without a handle. 
The utility dollv shown in Figure 2 is a good ex'iimplc of a dolly that can be used for 
striking. 

Used with a bumping hammer, the dolly is actuallv much more than a 
back-up tool, its primarv purpose is to provide a reaction to the force of the hammer 
blow. When used pro perl v. the dollv tends to raise the spot of metal which is touching 
its face. This will be explained in detail in a later lesson. 

Assigntnent: 

Obtain a vnrietv of dolly blocks from the tool room. Practice fitting them 
into various parts of the bodv. Be sure the curves of the dolly fit the curves of the body. 
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UNIT IV - METAL STRAIGHTENING TOOLS 


Spoons Lesson 3 


Objective: To learn rlie types ot spoons nnd their uses. 
Information: 

A spoon is usually a bar of steel which has been forged flat and thin on 
one end or on both ends. It may be bent in a variety of shapes depending on the use for 
which it is intended. The torged end serves as a working face as on a dolly block. The 
other end serves as a handle (Figure 3). 

Spoons are used in place of dolly blocks where dollies do not fit. They are 
also used to pry up low spots and to spring-hanmier ridges or creases in a panel caused 
by a snap bump. 



A snap bump occurs when an area of metal that lias been pushed in snaps 
back into position. This happens only on low crown panels. A slightly convex, or raised, 
ridge or crease remains around the edge of the bump. When the spring*haniniering spoon 
is held against the ridge and struck with a hammer, the hammer blow is spread over a 
large area of the ridge. The crease is pushed down to its original position. 
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The surface of tlie spoon must be kept sniootli to prevent nicking or 
marking of the metal. A light coating of oil is sometimes used on the spoon or painted 
surface to prevent damage to the paint. 

Note: The faces of hammers, dollies and spoons should be kept clean and 
polished to avoid marking the metal when a blow is struck. 

The use of spoons will be covered in more detail in a later lesson. 

Assignment: 

List some of the many spoons available to the body trade, from a tool 

catalog. 
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UNIT IV 


MFTAL STKAICHTENING TOOLS 


Body Files 


Lesson 4 


Objective: To Iciirn tlic ty]vs of body files and tlieir uses. 
Information : 

Body files are used to produce a scratch pattern on the metal to show up 
the high and low spots on the panel area beinii; straightened. It is dso used to shape the 
contour of an area that has been built up with body solder or plastic filler. 

The standard file blade is 14 inches U^ng, with cutting teeth on both sides, 
and 8 teeth per inch. The teeth are accurately machined on a curve across the face of the 
blade. Each tooth has a IJ- shaped groove between it and the next one to allow the 
shavings to escape without clogging the file. 

File blades are also available that have six teeth to the inch. They are used 
for work on soft materials such as fiberglass, plastic, and lead fillers. 

File holders are obtainable in both rigid and flexible styles. The rigid style 
is usually made of vvochI and is verv light hi weight. 

The flexible style is adjustable over a wide range of contours from convex 
to concave. The blade is mounted on the holder bv a bolt on each end. Typical body 
files and holders are shown in Fiuure 4. 



Fig. 4 

A. Flexible File Holder: Ailjiistcd jor coiicavc and convex contour by tumUiff 
tumbiichlc hctircoi the hancllcs. 

B. File Blade. 

C. Wooden Holder: .V(>/ lulju <tLil)l('. 

D. Wooden Holder: .V(;/ ihlju^tiiblr 
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'Hu; t.i>tL'sr. LM^i^st ttMii t'. •! sIm^ihl: pij^n^ N-. uK \\\\cv w tlu' surforni file in 
Fiiiurc 5. The bljdc h,^^ l^c .)\\^:^ r'.-,[i-. lii. v. ih, ^'Kuinas to pass throui:;!^ 

This prevents the file fit>in Llui:i:tn^. 



AnotliL-r tnol. c ilk J .in .ihi.iMv. Iilr. itsr^- a i * »;irse sandpaper. It is used for 
finisliiuj; plastic altrr nsin-.: the Miri.irm lih . r!u'\ ( Mnit.- in Iv^tli ri^id and tlexiblc models. 
Ki'jlid models arc Inr strai^jht siiiljrvs. i 1. \ih!i inodrls iMihuv ihe contour on carved 
surfaces M-'ieure '!lic\ arr luu i^mIU lili-v hin f.hev aiv c;hr«M'd .is tih's because diey are 
used in the same \v.u' as a Hir. 




Fig. 6 

Abrasive Files: Rigid style ou left, flexible style o?! n'ij/if 


In a later lesson we will discuss how to use files in straiditenina metal. 


Assignment: 


Name and describe tlie various types of files in use in body work. 
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UNIT IV - METAL STRAIGHTENING TOOLS 
Miscellaneous Tools Lesson 5 


Objective: To learn the v;irious other body-working tools that are available and their 
uses. 

Information: 

In the preceding lessons of this unit, we have discussed the basic hand 
tools required for basic metal work. However, there are many other special tools used in 
body work that will make it possible for you to do better and faster work. Figures 7 and 
8 show some of the tools that are available. By studying tool catalogs, you will find 
many more of these special auto body tools. 


1) 


A. Slide hammer, A hole is drilled i" a bent 
in panel ami the screw end is screwed into the 

'"^ hole, 77ic slide is p idled back sharply, which will 

pull the dent out most of the way» 




E. Body Picks. )*or pushing out small dents with a prying and 
twisting action in very tight spots. 


Fig. 7 
Body Working Tools 
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F. Bending Iron. For Straightening bumper back 
bars and brackets* 


Fig. 7 (cont.) 
Body Working Tools 


G. Panel Cutter. A must for 
cutting out old panels or 
sections for replacement. 


A. Door- Handle Tool, for release of the sprhtg 
clip on Chrysler product ifiside door handles. 
'Hw raised edge engages (he sprhig clip retainer 
by a forward movement. 


B. Door* Handle Tool. Vor use on most GcfWral 
Motors and ford cars. See Figure 9 for instructions. 



Door -Handle Tool. I-'or use on Gctteral Motors and 

'ord cars. 


D. Car* Door Upholstery Remover 



E. Wire Brush. Vor clearing loose paint, scak from welds^ and 
tinning metal prior to soldering. 


Fig. 8 
Body Working Tools 
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F. Wire Brush. Same as E except that it is used with J! power 
drill 



G. Hole Saw. Used with a power drill to saw holes in metal. Comes in 
yS* to 2y3" sizes. 



H. Scratch Awl. To mark metal for cutting. 


Fig. 8 (cont.) 
Body Working Tools 


RETAINING SPRING 
DISENGAGED^ 


PUSH TOOL IN 
DIRECTION OF ARROW 



INSIDE HANDLE 


Fig. 9 

Diagram showing how the door-handle tool in Figure 8B is used. 

Assignment: 

Obtain a tool catalog. Make a list of all special body-working tools you 
can find. Describe how they are used. If you cannot find directions on how to use them, 
ask your instructor. 


ERIC 
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UNIT V POWER TOOLS 


Electric I>ills (Portable) Lesson 1 


Objective: To learn what an electric drill is and liow to use it. 
Information: 

The portable electric drill is ;i machine especially designed for drilling 

holes. 



Fig. 1 

iN.rtahU* Blrctric Drill 

Bodv workers commonly use '/j-inch drills for drilling in sheet metal and 
y2-inch drills for drilling frames, and heavy nietaK The size of a portable electric drills is 
determined by the maximum-size straight-shank drill bit it will hold. For example, a ^/i-inch 
electric drill will hold a straight-shank twist drill up to and including Va inch. 

The chuck is the clamping device into which the drill is inserted. Most 
chucks are of the three-jaw type which are tightened inid loosened by means of a chuck 
key (Figure 2), 
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SPINDLE 
OF DRILL 


Figure 2. 

Three jaw chuck and chuck key 


JAWS 



REMOVABLE 
CHUCK KEY 


The chuck key must be removed immediately after you use it; otherwise 
the key will fly loose when the drill motor is started. It could cause serious injury to you 
or one of your fellow workers. The chuck key is usually taped on the cord of the drill so 
that it will not be displaced or lost. 

Assignment: 

1. Name the parts of the electric drill. 

2. In your opinion, should you wear safety gog^jles when using an electric drill? Why? 

3. Under the supervision of your instructor, obtain an electric drill from the tool room. 
Dx'xW a few holes in an old fender or panel. 
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UNIT V POWER TOOLS 


The Portable Electric Grinder Lesson 2 


Objective: To learn wliat a disc grinder is and how to use it. 
Information: 

The disc grinder, or sander, is an important tool used in metal 
straightening. The grinder is used before filing to remove the paint and to provide a 
scratch pattern which will show up the high and low spots. It is also used to remove the 
roughness on solder or plastic filler before the area is filed. Finally, it is used to sand the 
repaired areas after the filing is completed,to remove any deep file scratches. 

The disc grinder is much like a portable drill with an abrasive disc 
attached. It has a straight-type rear grip and a detachable side handle. The straight-type 
rear handle has a slide switch located on top. Disc grinders come in many different sizes 
but the most common ones found in a body shop will accommodate a 6-, 7- or 9-inch 
sanding disc. Figure 3 shows a typical disc grinder. 



Fig. 3 

Typical Electric Disc Grinder 

Grinding discs are available in 2 sizes, 7-inch or 9-inch. Flexible backing 
pads are used under the discs and are available in 4-, 6-, or 8-inch sizes. Figure 4 shows 
the 4-to 8-inch sizes of flexible backing pads. 
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F!g. 4 

Flexible backing pads. Vscd on clcrtric disc 
grinders. 


It is more ccoiioniical to buy 9-inch discs and cut them down to smaller 
sizes as they wear. This is done with a disc trimmer, shown in Figure 5. 
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figure 5 
Disc Trimmer 

The grinding disc is available in 16-, 24-, 36-, and 50 -grit sizes. The 
number refers to the size of the grit particles on the disc. The 1 6-grit size has the largest 
particles, while the 50-grit has the smallest or finest. Coarse discs are used for rough, or 
first-cut v.ork. The finer discs are used for the finishing cuts after the rough work has 
been completed. 

Grinding discs are also available in open-coat and closed-coat designs. 
These terms refer to the spacing of the grit on the backing paper. On the open-coat the 
grit is spaced further apart than on the closed-coat. 

The open-coat disc is used for removing pamt before filing because it does 
not plug up as fast. The closed-coat disc is used for grinding metal. 

Grinder Safety Rules 

The speed of the portable grinder varies from 4,000 to 5,000 R.P.M. For 
this reason, extreme caution .should be e.xercised when grinding. 

1. Always wear safety goggles when grinding. 

2. Never use a torn or broken di.sc. A damaged di.sc will cause the machine to vibrate 
and cause pieces of the disc to fly off and injure someone. The torn disc could 
catch on the work and twist the grinder out of your hands. 

3. Be sure the machine is properlv grounded. It is properly grounded if the cord uses a 
three-prong receptacle p!u^. 
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4. Place Sander on tlic floor wlicn it is not in use. Then tlicre is no danger of its fall- 
ing off tlic car or bencli and breaking. 

5. Wlien using tlie sander at lap joints, drip moldings, loose bolts, clips, and sliarp 
edges, be extremely careful to prevent the disc from catching and twisting the 
grinder out of your liands. 

Assignment: 

1. Wliat are tlie grinder safety rules? 

2. Wliat is tlie grinder used for? 

3. What is tlie difference between a grinder and a sander? 

4. Wliat is tlie R.P.M. of a grinder? 

5. Look up the R.P.M. of l polisher. 

6. Wliat size grinder is used in body work? 
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UNIT V 


- POWER TOOLS 


The BcMicli Grinder Lesson 3 


Olijcctive: To learn tlie uses ami care of the electric bencli grinder. 
Inforniation: 

Tlie electric bencli pinder is desii^ned for Iiand grinding operations, such 
as sharpening cliisels, screwdrivers, or grinding drills. It is also used to remove excess 
metal, and sniootliing metal surfaces. 



Fig 6 

f*.lc-iirii. |Utu"li (irindL'r 

It is usuaJIv fitted witli both a medium- and fine-grain abrasive wheel. The 
medium wheel is used wlien a deep cut is to be taken, or a considerable quantity of 
metal is to be removed. For sliarj^ening tools or grinding to close limits, the fine wheel 
sliould be used bec;iuse it removes metal slowly and it gives the work a smoother finis- 1. 
Tlie fine wheel also does not generate enougli heat to anneal the metal. Wire brushes, 
polishing wheels* or buffing wliecis can be substituted for the grinding wheels. 
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Fig. 7 

I I'tt (<nfMiii»^ wheels. Ontcr: Huffing wliccls. Right: Wire wheel. 


To protect tlic operator during the grinding operation, an eye sliield and 
wlieel guard are provided tor eacli wlieel. A tool rest is located in front of eacli wlieel to 
rest and guide the v Drk, The rest can be removed for grinding odd-shaped or large work. 

When starting a grinder, turn it on and stand to one side until the machine 
comes up to full speed. There is always the possibility of a wheel flying to pieces when 
ccnning up to full sptx'd. Never force work against a cold wheel. Apply work gradually to 
give the wheel time to warm up: this minimizes the possibility of the wheel breaking up. 

F-!aniiIe grinding wheels carefully. Before replacing a wheel, always check it 
for craeks. Make sure that a rubber or fiber gasket is placed between each side of the 
wlieel and its retaining washer. Tighten the spindle nut just enough to hold the wheel 
fi'-mly. if the nut is tightened too nmch, the clamping strain may damage the wheel. 
When replacing a wlieel. he .<itre that the wheel will stand the speed of the grinder. The 
speed that the wheel will take is usually marked on the wheel or on its container. 

Wh-. n grinding, always keep the work moving across the face of the wheel, 
("irinding against the same spot on the wheel will cause grooves to be worn on the face of 
tlic wheel. Keep all guards tight and in place. Keep the tool rest adjusted, so that it just 
clears the wheel. VV/c rest sliouhl be at or just below the center line of the wheel to 
prevent jamtninc of the work between the tool rest and the wheel. 

\^Var goggles even if eye shields are in place on the grinder. 

An abnisive wheel often gets out of round, and the grinding surface gets 
out ot shapr. When this happens it is time to dress or true the wheel. A dressing tool is 
provided tor dnssini: an abrasive wheel. The wheel dresser shown in Figure 8 is the kind 
usually found in most shops: it is very simple to use. Notice that the tool rest has been 
secured close to tlie wheel. The feet at the bottom of the dresser ride on the tool rest; 
the cutters louc.h t le wheel. 
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Fig. 8 

l>rossiim an Abrasive \Vhi.*cl Witli a Wheel Drosscr 

To diLoj the wheel, start the grinder. When the grinder is up to speed, 
move the Iiandle of the dresser ahead to bring the cutters into contact with the wheel. 
Tlicn move the dresser across tlic face of the wheel until the surface is clean and square 
to the sides. This is an eye-hazardous operation. WEAR YOUR GOGGLES. 

Assiiznment: 

1. Describe the electric bench grinder. 

2. What is tlie tnedium wlieel used for? 

3. Wliat is the fine wlieel used for? 

4. What otiier tvpes of wheels are available for the bench grinder? 

5. Whv should you stand aside when starting a bench grinder? 
f). Explain how the tool rest should be adjusted. Whv? 

7. What is a wheel dresser? When '^^M)uld \*ou use it? 
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UNIT V 


POWER TOOLS 


How to Use the Bciitli C;rinclcr Lesson 4 


Objective: To learn lunv to use the bencli grinder. 
Information: 

To keep t(Jols in the hest usable condition, cutting edges must be 
sliarpencd frcc]Uontly. Chisels, punches, drills, tinsnips. screwdrivers, panel cutters, and 
otlier liand t(K)ls are shaped or sharpened on an abrasive grinding wheel. 

(^rindin^ tnav be defined as the shaping, or wearing down, oi a surface by 
means of tlie cutting acti(m of thousands ()f abrasive grains on the surface of tlic grinding 
wlieei. 

In this lesson, we will discuss a few of the jobs that may be done on a 
bciuii grinder. \Vc are concerned with the jobs that are most frequently performed in a 
body repair shop. 

(Grinding Metal Stock 

To grind a straight edge on metal stock, adjust the tool rest so that it just 
clears the wlieel and is approximately at tlie center line of the wheel. Keeping the edge 
of the stock parallel with the center line of the grinder shaft, pass the stock across the 
face of the wheel, (irind across the entire width of the piece, using medium pressure, 
which will keep the wheel cutting without slowing its speed. This wears the wheel evenly 
and helps prevent overli eating. 
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Tcj i^riiul a bevel on an cd^c. hold the stock as sliown in Fii;ure 10, Pass 
the stock from left to ri^Iit as vt)U do when t^rindin^; a square edge. 



Fig. 10 

(irnuiin^ i \Wv\'\ od NU-mI Stock 


To i;rind a radius, hold the end of the stock being ground so that you can 
move it from left to rii^ht across the face ot the whceK as shown by die small 
doublc-Iieaded arrow in Fii^ure 11. Hold it down firmly on the tool rest* Widi the otlier 
liand. swing the are shown bv the longer curved arrow. 



Fig 11 

(.liinlni/ .1 K'.uful' ^ I lii'.t Mil \l..Mt St.nk 
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l>rcssinj: Tools 

Thr m t^ols is iui important p.irt of tool maintenance. Dressing 

includes i:rim!ii»L: si' ,js ui,.Mi r!io\' have become out of shape or dulled,or shaping the 
tools for .1 >|V' !; :v 

Im 'Mar; . !! i (.vDtrr punch, cridlc the end of the punch between the 
index fin^er nui rini;i;i' n < m^; iKtnd as shown in Figure 12. Resting the hand on the tool- 
rest of tlu- L;riiui'jr. r'h:. p'jj.cli into light contact with the wheel with the center line 
of the punch .n a I ^ tiLi'c \^ irh du face of the wheel. With the thumb and index finger 
of the other liviiiJ. ; -ml- ti . i .Hic!) in the direction of the arrow in Figure 12. The angle 
between tlic cinu: i r;K punch and tlic wlieel should be about 15*^ when 
sharpen in ^ .i pii^' k p i.;: i . ; 



To (iti 's .i SL '^.Miriwr. dress the sides so that the blade is symmetrical in 
shape. ThcVi si]ii;n\' - ^ff \hc vnd In ^j;ri tiding a straight edge on mr^tal stock as shown in 
Figure 9. 

'\'(. ii.iii . I! !!!) ,mrs. open the snips as shown in Figure 13. Rest the blade 
on the tool re^^ ' ' ii.inillc of the blade being gi'ound level; let the other handle 

slant downward .ir: au-Jc oI 15 nr 20 degrees. Holding the blade lightly against the 
wheel, nunc it fiDUi K it u> \h:\\{ .icrc^ss the face of the wheel. 



Fig. 13 

SlnrpOMiH^ Tin Sfiips (in :\ (Iritidcr 
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sharpening a chisel was covered on pages 63 and 64. 

It is not recommended tliat a beginner attempt to sharpen a twist drill. 
Sharpening a twist drill by liand is a skill that is mastered only after much practice and 
careful attention to detail. Therefore, it is recommended that you use a tool grinder such 
as is shown in Figure 14. This tool grinder will enable you to sharpen drills accurately. 
As a result, they will last longer and will drill more accurate holes. 



Fig. 14 

Grinding a Twist Drill With a Tool Grinder 


Assignment: 

1. Describe tlie various jobs that can be done on a bench grinder. 

2. What safety rules should you follow in using a bench grinder? 

3. Obtain some 3/16" x 2" stock. Grind one end flat. Grind the other end at a bevel. 

4. Obtain some 3/16" x 2" stock. Grind a radius on each end. 
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UNIT V - POWER TOOLS 


Power Chisel 


Lesson 5 


Objecrivc: To learn what a power chisel is and how it works. 
Information: 

The pneumatic power chisel or air hammer consists basically of a steel 
piston, which is reciprocated (moved backward and forward) in a steel barrel or cylinder 
by compressed air. 

k^M 


l| lit i 



On its forward stroke, the piston strikes the end of the chisci, which is a 
sliding fitting in a nozzle on the end of the barrel. The back and forth movement of the 
piston is controlled by a throttle valve located on the grip handle. Projecting from the 
bottom of the grip handle is the air inlet. The chisel is held in the barrel by a spring 
which locks the chisel into the barrel. The spring allows for quick changes of the chisci; 
and it prevents the chisel from loosening ;md shooting out of the hammer. 

The power chisel can be used for a variety of jobs by changing the 
removable chisel. It can be used for straight chiseling, panel cutting, as a scraper, spot 
weld breaking, riveting, nail hammering, as a pin punch, or any job that requires 
hammering. 
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The power chisel can be bouglu in a kit made especially for body work. A 
typical kit is shown in Figure 16. 


Fig. 16 

A complete power chisel set. This set can he used for panel 
ciittiu^, hole pimchinf^y rivet bustifTf^. straif^ht chiselwq, ami 
scnjpififi paint or undercoating. 



Any air hammer should not be operated without safety goggles. All otiier 
persons in the vicinity should also wear goggles. 

Wliile working never point the power cliisci in tlie direction of other 
workers. The tool can be accidentally ejected and cause serious injury, if you must lay 
tlie power chisel down, always remove the tool from tlie nozzle. Should the hammer be 
accidentally started wlien tlie tool is free, tlie blow of the piston may drive tlie tool out 
of the nozzle with great force; it may damage equipment or injure anotlicr worker. 

Assignment: 

1. What are the safety rules for using a power cliisel? 

2. How does a power chisel work? 

3. Wliat jobs can be done witli a power cliisel? 
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UNIT V POVVr.R TOOLS 

Body Jacks Lesson 6 


Objective: To Icirii the uses and care ijt tlie bod\ jack. 
Intortnation: 

Special liydraulic jacks are used in bodv work. Tliev provide move force 
tlian tile hammer and dollv. 

The hydraulic jack consists o( three main parts: the pump. hose. duC. ram. 



Fig 7 

Till Ji.isit r.iris ot'.) M\(ir,nilit- \U>i\\ j.uk 


It works on the |>rinciple of oil nnnincd under pressure throui^h the hose 
into tile ram. The pressure of the oil forces out the plunger in the end of the ram. 
Hydraulic jacks come in 1 4-. 10- and 20-ton ca|>acities. To withstand the pressure, the 
h:y:.L' :r, constructed of oil 'resist.in t rubber that is reinforced with woven steel wire. The 
oil is held in a reservoir in the end of the putnp. 

The ram can be used in nv,\ angle or position. The pump can be used in 
any position from horizontal to vertical with the hose end down. 

To operate the jack, the release valve is turned clockwise for jacking. To 
release, the same valve is turned cduii terclockwise. While jackini;. the Jiunip can be 
stopped at any time and the ram will hold until it is released. The length of hose 
connecting the pump and ram enables the operator to stand back away from the ram. If 
the ranj should sli[^ or something should break while the jack is being used, the operator 
is safely ont of the way. 

On most jacks, the ram end of the hose lias a c|uick-cliaiige coupler to 
make it possible to use a variety of rams ori the same pump. You can push, pull, spread 
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liud cl.iinp \tr\ uwitklx r<> s|nL\l ivp.tirs. FiLiiiic IS .shows j selection nt iMins that jrc 
available to do praLticjll\ jobs rhar \ on be reqiureJ to do in a bod\ sluip. 



r iij 18 
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On many jobs, it is necessary to hold the jack set-up with one hand and 
pump with the other hand. You may also have a helper to do the pumping. An air 
hydraulic pump has been developed for these difficult situations. The pump is actuated by 
air when a lever is pushed. This allows the operator to control the pump with his toe, 
knee, elbow or heel. One man can make faster, more accurate set-ups because both hands 
are free to work. 



Fig. 19 
Air Hydraulic Pump 


The ends of the ram and ram plunger are threaded so that a great variety 
of attachments and extensions can be added to the ram. The operator can make the 
set-up that is necessary for the job at hand. By using the right combination of extentions 
and attachments, the jack can be used to push, pull, bend, lift, press and clamp. The 
combinations shown in the following illustrations are basic set-ups. Hundreds of other 
combinations are possible to help you do many jobs easily and quickly (Figures 20, 21 
22, and 23). 
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Fig. 20a 
Pusliing Combinations 
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Fig. 21a 
Pulling Combinations 
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CLAMPING 



r-ig. 24 
I Uiuv: th'.' V.uiuus Set ups 

In the illustrations in Fii^urcs 20 to 23. notice that sonic tubini; is put 
t(v^ctlicr with threaded eouplers. Some illustrations show the tuhiiii; put touetlier wMtli 
lock-on connectors and a lock pin. When usinu; ;niy attachment with threaded connectors, 
always screw the attachment as far ilown as possible. It the threads are kept clean and 
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Assi^imiLtu : 

^ >!uji(] ! h' [ u k ' 'iif fir : inakc; .il! tlu' st-f (f(^s as illiisrram) iti this lesson. 
Ha\t.' iiistniiriu i Ikc k rat li se t up. 
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UNIT V - POWER TOOLS 


Care and Maintenance of Body Jacks Lesson 7 


objective: To learn how to maintain and care for the body jack. 
Information: 

A body jack can last almost indefmatcly with proper care and 
maintenance. It can become almost useless if you don't take care of it. 

Refilling Oil 

Periodically, it is necessary to add oil to the pump. A special hydraulic^ 
jack oil ftiHSt he used: and the manufacturers recommendation should always be followed. 
In a case of extreme emergency, S.A.E, 10 motor oil can be used but should be drained 
as soon as possible, the jack flushed with kerosene to eliminate the foreign fluid 
completely, and refilled with the proper oil. 

To refill the oil reservoir in the pump, collapse the ram, allowing the oil to 
flow back into the pump. Place the pump in a vise as illustrated in Figure 27. Remove 
the filler plug at the end of the pump. 


Fig 27 

How tlic* j.ick is placed in a vise tn refill with ilir rjiii jildcrti on the floor. AthI 
hydraulic oil until it is level with the }iotch on the stem of the filler /)/»(». 



Add hydraulic oil until it is level with the notch on the stem of the filler 
plug, using the stem as a dipstick. lOo not add too much oil; the pump must have enough 
air space to function properly. At this point it would be well to point out that when 
changing rams, always collapse the ram so that the oil flows back to the pump. If this is 
not done, the oil stays in the ram and there would not be sufficient oil in the pump to 
supply the next ram you are going to use. 

It is possible that air might get into the system, which will hinder its 
proper operation. To remove air, close the release valve and pump until the ram is 
completely extended. Next, open the release valve and place the ram end on the floor 
and slowly push down until it is fully collapsed. Repeat if necessary. Recheck the oil 
level in the pump and refill if necessary. 
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How to Protect the Body Jack 


1. Do not overload the ram. Use a jack with enough capacity to do the job. 


2. Do not overextend the ram. The tremendous force of hydraulic power can 
push the plunger out of the ram. 


3. Do not try to adjust the spring retainer screw located in the cylinder wall 
near the bottom. It anchors the spring which pulls bark the plurtger. 


4. Protect the threads. Always place protector ring on rum body and use a 
pusher head on pluttger thread. 


5. Repair damaged threads. Chase or file bent or marred threads for a perfect 

fit. 


6. Keep oil lines clean. When coupler halves are disconnected, always screw on 
a dust cap. Dirt and foreign matter may cause the pump to f^H- 
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7. OtY center loads. Loads will be off-center when using a pull toe. toe-lift or 
an adjustable body spoon. Excessive off center loads produce strains on the ram 
plunger and e.xtension tubes. 



8. Do not drop hcav^' objects on the hose. This will kink the wire strands in 
the hose and u*Hl eventually cause the hose to break. Do not carry the jack by 
the hose. 



9. Avoid sharp kinks in the hose. Never apply pressure when the hose has a 
sharp curve in it. 



10. Provide clearance. Be sure that the hose and coupler have clearance when 
the ram extends. 



When using a body jack, it must be remembered that it produces equal 
forces in both directions. Always be sure that the area being pushed from is strong 
enough to withstand the pressure needed to straighten the damaged area. It is usually 
necessary to reinforce the anchored area with a block of wood to spread the force over a 
larger area. 
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Assignment: 

1, How is a body jack refilled with oil? 

2, Describe how to bleed the air out of a body jack. 

3, What rules must be followed to protect the body jack from damage? 
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UNIT V POWER TOOLS 


External Pull-Jacks - Floor Type 


Lesson 8 


Objective: To learn tlie construction and uses of the external pull-jack. 
Information: 

The external pull>jack is a power tool which has come into wide use in 
recent years. Tliere are several sucli machines made by different manufacturers. These 
machines vary in design details but they all work on the same principle. The car is 
anchored to the floor or the front of the machine and tension is applied to pull instead 
of push. This is made necessary because the construction of many automobiles makes it 
impossible to find a place to anchor a jack without damaging other parts of the body. 
This requires some kind of long rigid member, one end of which is anchored to the 
underside of the automobile and the other is provided with an upriglu from which the 
tension is applied. A body jack supplies the power to push on tlie upright member, which 
is in turn chained to tlie part being pulled. This type of pull-jack is illustrated in Figure 
28. 




Fig. 28 

External Pull Jack and Attachments 
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The jMiIl jack illustr.ucil can be used for pulling body sheet-metal and also 
for straii^Iitcnini; ir.imcs. 

Another type of pull-jack is shown in FManrc 29. This type of jack uses 
anchor plntcs in tlic sho[> floor to hold the cnr while the pulling is being done. 



rig. 29 

) pull idi-l! ii hij; usf i .laclu^r ;>/j/('y in f/tr iliop fliHtr /»> liohl the job while hein(> pulled. 


Anotiicr type ot [uill-jack uriii/cs suction cups to anchor the job and also 
to hold the uprii:;ht nicuihcr tliat is used tor pulling;. The anchor is positioned on the 
concrete shop floor and is chained to the car. An air line is then connected to it, which 
forms a vacuum to hold it to the floor. 


^ The post is then sot up where the pull is required and chained to the iob 

anchor. This will hold it to the flo^ r. 




Fig. 31 

Upright Micrnbvi lin>,kvil up to the jnh with tho V,iC 


iciiunt cup 



Fig. 32 


Shows both ihc wruh<;r :uui rhc upright member hooked up ready to pull 
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Assignment: 

1, Explain the principle of the pull-jack, 

2, Why is the external pull-jack used instead of a push jack in some cases? 

3, What supplies the power to the pull-jack? 
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UNIT V - POWER TOOLS 

Body and Frame Racks 


Lesson 9 


Objective: To learn the construction and uses of the body and frame rack. 
Information: 

The body and frame rack is a heavy-duty version of the external pull jack. 
It was originally used for straii^htening frames. Now, it is very useful in repairing unitized 
bodies in which the body and frame are combined as a single unit. The principle 
difference between the external pull jack and the frame rack is in size and capacity. 

The effectiveness of the body and frame rack is due to the fact that 
almost all collision damage is a crumpled condition due to a crushing impact. This is true 
with either unitized or conventional construction, if the damage is severe, the effects will 
extend almost the entire length of the body and frame. A satisfactory straightening job 
on this type of damage requires a machine which has enough strength and rigidity to 
withstand the thrust of heavy-duty jacks. It must also be able to pull effectively at ?ny 
angle as well as lengthwise, sidewise and diagonally at the same time. Figure 33 shows a 
frame and body rack which is capable of doing this. 



Fig. 33 


One type of body and frame straightening rack. 77iw type of rack is capable of making almost any kind of push or puU 
to correct damage on frame or body, 
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Fig. 36 

Side rocker panel, floor pan and door post c.')rrection hook-up. 
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The hook-UjVs a.s .shown in Fii^iircs 34 co 38 arc only a few possibilities. 
Mux arc hiiiitcd only b\ the ini^enuitv and experience ot the operator. 


A NNi.:nn lent: 

Wh.it In the prnieij^le thfterence K'cween .i lloor type ]nill-jack and the frame and 
h'>d\ raekr 


ERLC 
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UNIT VI - SHEET METAL DAMAGE REPAIR 


Basic Damage 


Lesson 1 


Objective: To learn the basic types of damage and how to recognize them. 
Information: 

When a body panel has been damaged by an impact, there is a point or 
area where the impact object struck, if the area is struck with much force, the force will 
travel through the metal, causing related damage. The amount of this related damage will 
vary with the amount of force involved. It also depends on whether it was pushed or 
pulled, and the shape of the area which is involved. 

When an examination is made of the damaged area, it will be found to be 
a combination of the following basic damage conditions: 

1 . Displaced areas 

2. Simple bends 

3. Buckles 

4. Stretches 

A displaced area is an area that has been pushed out of position, but it is 
not affected by bending or other distortion. Often, it is being held in place by a simple 
bend or buckle. It will snap back into place when the bend or buckle is straightened. 
Much of the center area of the door panel in Figure 1 is displaced. When the sharp 
buckle, shown by the arrow, is relieved, most of the displaced area will snap back into 
shape. 



Fig. 1 
Displaced metal 
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The steel from whicli body panels are formed is elastic or flexible in a flat 
sheet. When bent into a long arc, it will spring back into its flat shape. If it is bent into a 
short arc bevond the clastic limit of the stecK the metal at the bend becomes stiff. It will 
hold the new position, but the metal beyond the bend remains elastic (Figure 2). 


ELASTIC 


Fig. 2 

Bending sheet metal beyond its elastic limit causes a stiff bond 

In manufacturing flat sheets into body panels, the forming dies draw and 
bend the steel at certain points to stiffen it and give rigidity to the body (Figure 3). 
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Fig. 3 

77i<' vlixstk tut'tal in thr lar^c fUhtch !.< hcUl in pusitioti hy the !;tiff uwtal iti flani^cs, offset bciuls. moldittgs, and short 

When a body panel is buckled in a collision, the metal is stiffened in the 
short bends at the valley and surrounding ridges. The metaJ in the slopes of the buckles 
retains most of the elastic quality which was present before the collision (Figure 4). 


ELASTIC 
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Stretching occurs when an area of a panel is forced in tension greater than 
its yield strength. The result is an increase in surface area. A bulge in the metal is 
created. Stretching can also be the result of the improper use of the hammer and dolly. 
If the metal is pounded too hard, the metal will get thinner. This causes a dish to form 
in the panel. Dishes and pans were made this way in colonial dr.ys. A flat piece of mcta^ 
was laid flat on a leather pad: it was pounded by starting at the ccn*-er and working out 
toward the sides. You can see this on antique bowls. 

A stretch can be repaired either by sinking it below the surface and filling 
the resulting low spot, or by shrinking it. Shrinking will be discussed in a later lesson. 
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The types of dents covered in this lesson can all be straightened with a 
hammer and dolly. In tlic next lesson, \vc will discuss the more complicated ^vpes of 
damage. 

Assignment: 

What are the basic damage conditions found in a dent? 
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UNIT VI - SHEET METAL DAMAGE REPAIR 
Complex and Indirect Damage 


Lesson 2 


Objectix *: To learn what indirect darnai^c is and liow to recognize it. 
Information: 

In many cases, a panel will be damaged in several places in addition to the 
direct-damage area. When the impact force travels tlirougli the direct- damage area, it 
causes damage to other areas of the same panel or to connecting panels. A secondary 
type of damage occurs. This type of damage is called indirect damage (Figure 7). 



Fig. 7 

'iJtis car was struck in the rear. Vw force of the coUisiou causal the rif^ht rear ipuirtpr to bend. 'Hte right rear quarter 
has indirect damage. 



Fig. 8 

Another example of indirect damaj^c. 'lltv point of impact is at the rear of the panel, which caused the buckles in the 
side. This type of damaj^c is best rcpf^in'd by udug u j}uU jack at the point of impact. 
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Thous:h all collision damage is made up of the same basic conditions, there 
are few damages that are exactly alike. Because the damage from any collision is never 
the same, the metal man must determine the best procedure to repair it. He can do this 
if he learns to analyze the conditions of the damage. Then he can determine the pattern 
of the damage, and apply force in the opposite direction of the impact. The key to a 
good repair is to visualize the actual movement of the metal as it folded. Then you 
reverse tliis movement to repair it. 

Assignment: 

1. Why is the repair of each damaged panel an individual problem? 

2. What is the impact area? 

3. What is indirect damage? 
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UNIT VI ~ SHEET METAL DAMAGE REPAIR 
Using the Hammer and Dolly Block 


Lesson 3 


Objective: To learn the principles of using ilie liammer and dolly block. 
Information: 

The dolly block can be used with or without the hammer. Used alone, it 
can be used to rough out simple denrs or to rough out areas wluch are being jacked or 
pulled into place. This is done by striking the inner surface (Figure 9). 



Fig. 9 

Using a dolly bUjck to rough out a small dent. 

There arc two ways of using the dolly with the hammer. The dolly may 
be held directly uncler the spot being struck by the hammer, or may be held to one side. 
In other words, hammer on dolly and hammer off doily. 

Hammer On Dolly 

Practice the hammer-on-duily technique by placing the dolly under the 
metal and striking a hammer blow directly on it. Even though the dolly cannot be seen 
under the paneK the student soon learns to place the face of the dolly under any spot he 
wishes to strike with the hammer. 

Light to medium hammer blows should be used to hit the dolly. The 
bumping hammer should be held lightly: do not swing the hammer as you would in 
driving nails. The blow should be started with a snap action of the wrist; there should be 
very little arm movement. The thumb siiould be placed at the top of the handle, with the 
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fingers gripping the bottom of the handle. This will allow the thumb to start the blow and 
the fingers to snap the hammer back after the blow, if the dolly is held lightly on the 
bottom sid^, the hammer actit)n vvi!! be springy: this will prevent driving blows that would 
stretch the metal. Figure 10 shows hammer-on-dolly technique. 



Fig. 10 
HamnuT ( >n-l)olly 
Technique 


Hammer Off Dolly. 

The hammer-off-dolly technicjue is used to straighten or move damaged 
mctaK Use a dollv block with a contour that is approximately the original shape of the 
metal. The hammer blows ;ire struck on the ridges, which drives them down to their 
original posrci'on. The dolly is held under the low spots to force them up. The rebound of 
the dnWy is what forces the low spots up. Once the pressure on the ridgrs and low spots 
is relieved, the displaced areas should return to their original shapes. Figure 11 shows 
hammer-off-dolly blows. 



Fig. 11 
HatniiKT off Dtilly 
Technique 
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Fig. 12 

lilt uf'fxr panvl (iiouhi !u .cfrtJJv'j^ "•""'".C the lunimcr-offiioUy wctluni until it looks like thr bottom paticL I he 
huttitm ihttu'l .<houhi thcu he flnislud usiui^ the hammer-on Jolly method. Ihe hottO'ft panel can also he finished by 
fillimf with pljstir (ilk r. which will he Jiscusseii in a later lesson. 

Assignment: 

Obtain an undamaged section of panel and practice the procedures 
outlined in this lesson. 
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UNIT VI - SHEET MFTAL DAMAGE REPAIR 


Spoons 


Lesson 4 


Objective: To learn the principles of using the bodv spoon. 
Information: 

Spoons are used where dollies will not fit, to support the metal. Thev are 
also used to pr\' up low spots and to spring-hammer ridges or creases left in tlie panel 
from a snap bump. A snap bump occurs when a displaced area of metal snaps back to its 
original position. A raised ndge, or crease, is left around the edge of the bump. When the 
spoon is held against the ridge and struck with a Iiammer, the hammer blow is spread 
over a large area of the ridge. This drives the crease down to its original position (Figure 
13). 



Fig. 13 

Sprint: li.itntiiorin^ tc^ tirivc di)wn a ctcasc. 


Figure Is shows how spring-hammering can be used to reduce the buckles 
while a jack is used to raise the low spots and push the metal into place. This will also 
work while a panel is being pulled with an external puII-jack. 



Fig 14 

.Sj>nfii: liamfiiiTifiyi hn( kit- 'aIiiK- tnct.il is InMtig jmisIumI into place by jacking 
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i ijMirt' 1^ \liiiws limv .1 bocK -.pjMin i.ui In- iisi-tl in pl.u f ol .1 dullv 1)I<h k 
in .1 n.iriDW %p.u c. 
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UNIT VI ' SHEET METAL DAMAGE REPAIR 
Metal Finishing - File and Disc Sander 


Lesson 5 


Objecrivc: To Icarn the principles of nictal finishing 
Information: 

Metal tinisliing is the work ot restoring the final surface smoothness. It is 
done after straightening has been carried as far as practical with the hammer and dolly. 

Metal finishing is nor simply a cutting operation to remove surface 
rougiiness. It is a means of locating the low spots so that the Hnal straightening can be 
completed. 

The basic cutting tools used in metal finisliing are the body file and the 

disc Sander. 

Tlie body file will be discussed first because the file is tlie basic tool; the 
Sander is a power tool which is used to speed up the work, if the use of the bodv file is 
learned first, the use of tlie disc sander is mucli easier to master. 

The beginner often tends to use the body file in the same way he uses the 
wood plane. The wood plane has only one cutting blade, while the body file iias cutting 
teetli idong its full length, all of wliich should be used during the cutting stroke. This 
rec|uires tlie body file to be used in an entirely different manner than that of a wood 
plane. 

When a body tile is used correctly, the cutting action removes minor 
surface irregularities, it shows up the low spots bv skipping over them (Figure 16). 



Fig. 1G 


The showing up of the low spots is of greater importance than the 
smoothing, it serves as i\ guide to additional straightening that is required to brini^ the 
surface ia its proper level, it is better to use the disc sander when only cutting is needed 
to remove mincer surface irreiiuhirities. 
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Proper use of the file is a matter of passing it across the area so that it 
will show up the low spots. This is done by bridging across the low spots instead of 
cutting into them. When filing, the file is held at about a 30-degrec angle. Push it straight 
so that as much surface as possible is covered with each stroke. To avoid making ridges 
or low areas, the area should be cross-filed at a 90° angle. This keeps the panel smooth 
and level in all directions (Figure 17). 



Fig. 17 

File is held at 30'degrce angle. Notice the file scratch pattern. Vte area has beeu cross or X filed at a 90'degree angle. 

The disc grinder is used to remove deep file scratches. After filing it also 
removes surface irregularities and provides a roughened surface that the paint will stick 
to. 

When using the grinder, tlic operator should liold it with the right hand on 
the rear handle and the left liand on the front handle. Only the top or bottom iVi to 2 
inches of the disc should contact the metal. (Figure 18). 



RIGHT 


Fig. IB 

Right and wrong ways to iiso the disc grinder 
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Be sure to keep the sanding disc away from your body. Keep a firm grip 
on the handles. Note: the side handle can be attached to either side for right- or left-hand 
operation. 

Operate the sander witKout forced effort or unnecessary pressure. To 
produce smooth, continuous coverage of the work, advance the disc along the work with 
a long, sweeping back and forth motion. To avoid gouging, do not hold the disc in one 
spot. To avoid leaving swirls on the work, do not use a circular motion. Figure 19 shows 
the operator using long horizontal strokes with the disc sander. 



Fig. 19 

Disc sanding using long horizontal strokes 


To avoid cutting swirls in the surface of concave areas during the finish 
sanding, a five -sided- star disc can be cut from a regular sanding disc. This produces a 
smooth finish to these areas. 


Fig. 20 

A five- star- disc cut from a regular disc, 
used to grind a concave area 
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Assit^nincnt: 

1. Wliat is UK'tal finishing;? 

2. Wliat arc the basic cuttini^ tools used for nictal finishing 

3. What is the tnain use of the body file? 

4. At what angle should a body file be held? Why? 

5. Wliat is the reason for X- filing? 

(i. Describe the right way to use a disc sander. 

7. How can you avoid cutting swirls in a concave surface? 
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UNIT VI 


- SHEET METAL DAMAGE REPAIR 


Metal Finishing - Pick Hammers Lesson 6 


Objccrivc: To learn the uses ot the pick hammer. 
Information: 

The pick hammer is used to lift the low spots that have been shown up by 
filing. Another tool that can be used in this operation is the pointed end of a file (Figure 
21)/ 



Fig. 21 

l*ickiiii:. i 'sin\j j pirk hamiucr or tiw puvitt'd end of a fih 


The beginner's problems with picking is to hit the low spot on the 
underside without missing. However, tliis can be learned with practice. Until this ability 
to hit accuratelv without missing is developed, tlie beginner should practice on scrap 
metal to avoid damage to a good panel. Picking is not used very often today because of 
the availability of plastic fillers. They are nmeli easier to use and save time. 
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UNIT VI 

Metal Finishing — Shrinking 


- SHEET METAL DAMAGE REPAIR 


Lesson 7 


Objective: To learn how to shrink stretched metal. 
Information: 

When metal is severely damaged in a collision, it is often stretched at the 
impact point. Metal is also often stretched during repair. When the metal in a panel has 
stretched, the panel cannot be straightened to its original contour because there is no 
place for the excess metal to go. Figure 22 shows the type of dent that will usually 
require shrinking after it has been straightened. The sharp crease was made by a small, 
rigid impact object. 



Fig. 22 

Sharp crease before shrinking 


Figure 23 shows how metal can be stretched while being repaired. The 
operator has made the mistake of jacking against a small part of the dent. This type of 
damage can be avoided. Spread the pressure through the entire buckle rather than just 
the area immediately above the working face of the jack (Figure 24). 
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Fiq. 24 

kii;hr W.1V to push out a buckle. 


To dispose t)f the excess metal in a panel caused by stretching, we use a 
process called licat slirhihinfj. The straii^litenini; operations accumulate the excess metal 
into a hump. (Remember, rcniove an\- .scnintl-deadenini^ material from the underside of the 
metal before straightening.) The hump is firmlv bound in at its base by the circle of 



Ftg 25 

Srcp 1 Accuffiuhitt iln fvcr*;,? vwUil /Mfr< j hump. 
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Usini: i 'AchiinL: r^rc';. -ipplv j r.irnc riic rop of the hump with a 
welding torch until a cfurrx red ^p"r about ihi- m/c i.t .i qiiarrcr appears. (Figure 26). A 
neutral flame should he u<^vA. 



Before thr sf^'ot ti.is .1 ehatice tn eool. strike the heated spot several 
medium blows with a wmu^ 'ii in.jttet ny srrai^hreuiii^ hammer. Flatten the crown of the 
hii^h spot to almost its ()riui:i.il l-'vel > fij^iirc 27\ 



After hriii'^ii'.L: t!i'.' Ii'>r -p.»r .Imwi^ t*- its ori^itia! level, aj^plv a water-soaked 
sponi^e to tlic heated mva. '\\\c t^lJ u.ifct < MCiji,.^ int.i loutaet with the hot metal causes 
it to contraet( ri«:ure 21' . 



Wlicrc there is n large excess of nietaJ, tlie first slirinkiiig operation may 
flatten only the center of the hump. To remove the excess metal wliich remains, tlie 
heatinj;, hammering and quenching operations are repeated on the circular hump (Figure 
30). 



Fiq. 30 

Rrpi at stcp<: 1 J> nij.iy t{mc> as ficcilci} to shritili au^und the circular humjK 

Wlien done properlw gouges t)r raised areas will be brouglit back close 
enough to exact contour for easy nietaKfinishing. Tlic operation seems simple and easy to 
the observer. ActuJIv. it can be quite difficult for tlie beginner. For tliis reason, it would 
be advisiible to practice on scrnp panc':> before vou try an actual straightening job. 

Assignment: 

Obtain a scrap front fender nnd a heavy hnmmcr. Make stretched bulges in 
the met.il by hitting the underside of the feiuler to stretch the metal. Assemble the 
following items: 

1. Welding outfit ^ 3 tip on the torch. 

2. Hammer or wooden mailet. 

3. Dollv block (approximate shape of fender), 

4. !3ucket of clean water. 

5. Large sponge. 

Practice steps 1 to 5 until yf)U cnn shrink a spot without too much effort. Mctd-finish 
each spot after slirinking. 


UNIT VI SIIIIET MFITAL OAMACn REPAIR 

Solder Filliim Lesson 8 


Objective: To learn how to use auto*bt)d\- solder tiller. 
h)f()rmjtif)i): 

Main arens. such as rouuh welds or spots, arc difficult or impossible to 
straii^iiten because the inner construction blocks access to the underside of the Panels. 
The\ must be filled to simplify the nietnl finishing!; of the area. 

Killing with body solder and one ot "die n]an\- plastic materials are the two 
methods that are in use at this time. It must be remembered that fillers are limited to 
surface areas which are below the originaJ level oi the panel. 

The use of solder as a filliui; material will be discussed first, because it is 
very easy to learn to use plastic fillers after vou have used solder fillers. 

Solder is used for filling; purposes because it has excellent adhesive 
qualities. Once it lias been applied to steel, it will not crack, chip, or peel, Wlien filling, it 
is not necessary to coitipletelv melt the solder. !t onlv needs to be heated to its plastic 
sidle. 

Body solder is an alloy metal. An aJlov is a mixture of two or more 
metals. In the case of solder, the mixture is about 30 percent tin and 70 percent lead. 
I.eaci has L;ood tilhiii; Lpialiries and pctor adhesive qualities. Tin has poor fillinj^ qualities 
and L^ood adhesive qualities. Mixini; the metals togerlier combines the advantaii;es of both 
metals. 

To make the scolder stick to a metal surface, the metal nmst be "tinned,*' 
Tinniiii^ is the process ^)f chenncaDy cleaning; the niei.d surface with a tinning flux. It 
loosens and floats off the impurities and oxidation present in the metal. There are three 
basic types of tinnini; flux that can be used to tin inetal. 

1. Liquid linnin^ (lux. It is produced counnerciallv and is applied with an acid 
swab. 

2. I*owdered rinnin*^ flux. The metal is heated and the powdered flux is rubbed on 
the surface of metal with stee! wool, Cleanini; and tinnini; are accomplished in 
one operation. 

3. Acid-core solder. - Acid-core solder comes in a hollow-wire form. The hollcnv 
center is filled with licjuid tinning flux. The metal to be tinned is heated and 
the vicid-core solder is rubbed on the surface until some solder melts on to it. It 
is then rubbed with steel wool until it coats the metal. 


A weldinu torch, a slip-on soldering tip on the wcldini; torch, ov a propane 
soltlerini; torch can be used to supply lieat to tin the solderiiu^ tip and applv the solder 
fill (Pigure 31 j. 



Fig. 31 



Soldering Torch 


Propane Torch 


When a damaged area must be filled, the surrounding area should be metal-finished 
before the solder is applied. This makes it easier to determine the proper contour and 
size of the area to be filled. 

There are four basic steps in applying body solder: 


Cleaning. The area must be thoroughly cleaned. All paint, rust, weld scale, oil, and 
all otlicr foreign material must be removed. A clean, briglit metal surface is required 
for proper tinning. This may be done with either a sanding disc or a wire brush 
(Figun? 32). 
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2. Tinning. Tinning is tlic process of chemically cleaning the metal surface with a 
tinning flux. It loosens and floats off the oxides and impurities present in f;he metal 
(Figure 33). 
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3. Filling. Filliiig is the operation of adding solder to the tinned surface and shaping it. 
Shape it to the proper contour so that it can be finished smooth (Figure 34). 
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4. Solder fiiiisliinii. AFclm- the solder is spread nnd the surfncc allowed to cool, the filled 
iirea is cut do>v'n witli a body File. Thnt blends the surfiicc of tlie filled aren with the 
rest of the panel. Tlie filing must be completed to the point where hand sanding is 
ill! that is required for the necessary smoothness. Do not use a disc sander on solder- 
filled arens. because the filling solder is soft. A power sander would gou2;c t!ic solder 
below the level of tlie metal surrounding the filled aren. 


Assign nicnt: 

1. VVliat alloy is used for solder filling? 

2. What are the percentages of lead and tin in solder? 

3. What is soldering flux? 

4. Describe tinning. 

5. Describe the steps taken in solder filling. 

6. Obtain the toll o win i; items from the tool and stock rooms: 

1. Soldering torcli outfit 

2. Soldering Hun or acid-core solder 

3. Body solder (2 sticks) 

4. Soldering paddle and oil 

5. Body file 

(). Disc grinder 

7. Scrnp bender or d(.>(>r 

Folh^wing the steps given in this lesson, make dents in the nictaJ. Then 
prnctiee filling and finishing. 
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UNIT VI - SHEET METAL DAMAGE REPAIR 


Plastic Filling Lesson 9 


Objective: To learn Iiow to use plastic filler. 
Information: 

Plastic fillers consist of a resinous filler material and a hardener. When 
added to the filler, the Iiardener activiv^tes a chemical reaction that produces heat to 
harden or cure the plastic. 

These plastic fillers can be applied in a putty state and will harden to a 
solid state in a short time without the use of external heat. This makes them very simple 
to use. However, certain rules must be followed when using them if good results are to 
be obtained. 

1. Paint and rust must first be removed with a disc sander. 

2. The repair area must be indented below the original surface contour. 

3. Never use plastics over moist, Iiot, or cold surfaces. Moisture and extreme 
temperatures iirc the two main enemies of plastics. 

4. Follow the manufacturer's directions for mixing and preparing the plastic. 

5. Apply the plastic filler in thin layers; allow each layer to cure before applying 
the next layer. 

There arc four steps in applying plastic filler. 





Fig. 37 

Step 3. Allow to cure or hardcti. 'Ihh takes about 10 minutes, but it can S $j*H'<\U'ii ^^(ng a torch over the 

surface of the plastic for about 1 niitjute- ho not ovcrcure. Vie plastic w rmm-rlt raskif h> **^<i><^»4fe, off if it is not allowed 
to cure too long. 



Fig. 38 

Step 4. Finish by jUing first with a surform file. Ihi^ jile /kw open teeth which allow the shavings to go through, (See 
Unit IV, Lesson 4,) Tlten finish sanding with a flat sanding block or belt samler. i'se No, AO-grit paper first; use 80-grit 
paper for the final finish. 


Assignment: 

Make a list of all materials needed to do a plastic filling job. Obtain everything 
you need from the tool and stock room. Do a job on your own with a scrap 
panel. 
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UNIT VII - OXY ACETYLENE WELDING 
Oxy-Acetylene Wcldini^ Equipment Lesson 1 


(^bjecrivc: To Icarn what oxy-acctylcnc wcldini:. cqiiipmciu is and liow to handle it 
satcly. 

In forma tion: 

Weldini: is a vcn' important part of the auto -body repair xradc. Tlie 
oxy-acetylene LH|Liipmcnt is used to bra/e-weld. steel-weld, cut metal, appiv solder filler, 
shrink stretehed ineta!. and to heat nietal tor bendinjj;, 

AlthoLuJi many tvpes of electric welders pnd spot-weldinj; equiptnent are 
now beitii; sLieeesstuIly employed, oxy -acetylene is the most eommonlv used because ol 
its versatility. 

An o\y-acetvlene welding; outfit consists of the folio win parts: 

1. Welding torch with an assortment of tips 

2. Cutting attachment and tips 

3. Torch wrench 

4. ()xyj;en rej^ulator 

5. Acetvlene rei];ulator 

6. C)xv -acetvlene hose 

7. Pair wcldine^ i;c^l]:<Jcs 
tS, Torch lii;hter 

9. Tip cleaners 

1. The Weldirii; Torch. The torch is the most important p;irt of the welding outfit. It 
mixes the acetylene and oxygen in the proper proportions, burns the mixture at the 
end of the tip. and directs the flame onto the work. Welding tips of various sizes arc 
supplied with each torch. The size of the flame and the amount of hent it will 
produce is detertnitied by the si/e of the tip orifice. Welding tips arc sized by 
number: the smaller the number, the smnllcr the tip. Although tips come in sizes 
irom 1 to 9. the number 1, 2, or 3 tip is gencrallv u.sed for welding sheet metal. 
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Fig. 1 

Tlic Welding 't orch with Assortment of Tips 


The Cutting Attachment — The oxy-acetylenc cutting attachment is designed to 
connect to the end of the torch handle. It is used to rut mangled sheet metal, rusty 
bolts, old welds and rivets. It ir. iilso used to remove panel sections that are to be 
replaced. 


Torch mixer where 
preheat gases mix 


Cutting Oxygen 
Lever 



Nut which 
attaches welding 
torch hnndle 


Cutting Tip 


^Cutting Oxygen hole 
Preheat Gas holes are the outer circle 
of 5 holes. 

Fig. 2 
Cutting Attachment 
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Each tip has 5 preheat gas holes that heat the metal to the required 
temperature. They surround a center hole which supplies the cutting oxygen stream. 
When the lever is pressed, a stream of pure oxygen is emitted from the center hole. This 
does the cutting. 

3. Torch Wrench. — The torch wrench is a universal-type wrench with openings to fit 
the nuts on the hoses and regulators. It is usually supplied with a torch and 
regulator set. 


Fig. 3 

Torch Wrench 



4, Oxygen and Acetylene Regulators and Ganges 



Fig. 4 

Oxygen regiilator on the left. Acetylene regulator on the righc. 


The regulators for both gases operate on the same principle, but they are 
made so that they cannot be interchanged for safety reasons. The connections to the 
cylinders are different in size. Left-hand threads are used on the connections to the 
acetylene hose; left-hand threads are also used on the hose connection to the torch 
handle. This completely eliminates the possibility of making a wrong connection 
anywhere in the system. 
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A schematic view c^t a regulator is shown in Figure 5. The iinporcanc part 
of the regulator is the valve w!iich controls the flow of gas. This is done by turning the 
tcr ^.l^^just^n{^ screw clockwise for increased pressure and counierclockwise for decreased 
pressure. The other gauge ^n the regulator shows the pressure on the cylinder (Figure 6). 


( ) 



Fig. 5 

Schoin.itit View ot' .i l<L'i:iil.itnr 
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5. The Oxy-acetylene Hose. — The hose used in gas welding is made especially for its 
purpose. It is flexible, nonporous, and has sufficient strength to withstand the 
pressure of the gases. 


Both hoses are of the same size, but the acetylene hose is usually red; it is 
fitted with left-hand threaded connections. The oxygen hose is usually green or black; it 
is fitted with right-hand connections. These hoses are usually molded together to make 
them easier to handle. The most practical and safest length of the hose for working on 
automobiles is about 15 feet. A hose that is too long is a safety hazard. Figure 7 shows a 
section of typicid welding hose. 



F?g. 7 

A section of wcldini; hose. // is permanently joined to eliminate kinking and tattgling. 


6. The Welding Goggle 



Fig. 8 

Welding goggles 



Wearing welding goggles while welding is a must. They protect your eyes 
from stray sparks, scale, or injurious light rays. Welding goggles are made to fit snugly 
over the eyes. They are provided with ventilating screens and baffle plates to prevent 
fogging. 
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Ti) prevcMit glare, welding goggles are made with shaded lenses; there arc 
various strengtlis to suit different type.s of welding. The shaded lens is covered with a lens 
of clear glass to prorcct then) from the pits and slag caused b\' the welding sparks. Clear 
glass costs less to replace when it becomes pitted. 

7. Torch lighter. - A torch lighter, usuiilly cnlled a sp;irk lighter, is used to light a 
torcli to avoid burning vour hand (Figure 9). Matches arc too short for safe lighting. 
Ilemcmber.the flame reaches 6000 degrees F. 



Fig. 9 

8. Tip cleaners. — Welding tips become clogged and after being used for a wliile. Never 
clean a tip with wire or nails. Tips should be cleaned with special reamers made for 
the pur[uxse. Thev are made of stainless steel and come in sizes to fit all tips. Figure 
10 shows a tip-cleaner kit that will clean any size tip. 


Fig. 10 

'l ip t 'li rnicT Kir 
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Fig. 11 
A Typical Welding Outfit 

Assignment: 

1. Name all the parts of a gas welding outfit. 

2. Why is the acetylene hose colored red? 

3. What is the purpose of the regulator? 

4. How do you check the pressure in the tank? 

5. What does the tee adjusting screw do on a regulator? 

6. Why do the acetylene fittings have a left-hand thread? 

7. What is the purpose of the cover lens on welding goggles? 

8. What is the proper tool to use to clean the orifice in the welding tip? 
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UNIT VII OXY-ACIITYLENE WELDING 

Oxv^cn Cylinders Lesson 2 


Objective: To Icani how nxyuen cylinders are made. 
Information: 

Owt^cn cvlindcrs have seamless steel walls that rre about 5/16 ot an inch 
thick. The cvlinder valve at the top of the cylinder is desij^ned to operate at hi^h 
pressure: it ha.s a tvvo-wav sealing; action. The valve seals the pressurized oxygen in the 
cylinder when the valve is closed: and it seals around the valve stem to prevent leakage 
when the valve is opened. For this reason, the valve should always be fully closed when 
tiie cvlinder is not in use: it should also be fullv opened when the cylinder is in use. 

There is a special metal disc under a safety nut on the side ot the oxygen 
cvlinder valve (Figjure 12). The disc will burst and release the pressure if it becomes 
excessive. Excessive pressure occurs if the cylinder is exposed to heat or fire. A safety 
cap protects the cylinder valve from damage durinj^ shipment or storni;e. 



Fig. K' 
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Oxvgcn cylinders van- in size and volume. They usually contain 122 
244 cubic feet of oxyi;cii at a pressure of 2200 pounds per square inch (FSI) at 70°F. 

Assii^nment: 

1. How thick are the walls of an oxygen cylinder? 

2. What kind of valve is used on an oxyi^en cylinder? 

3. What kind of safety valve is built into an oxygen cylinder? 

4. Why is a safety cap used while shipping the tank? 
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UNIT VII - OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING 
Acetylene Cylinders Lesson 3 


objective: To learn liow acetylene cylinders arc made. 
Information: 

Acetylene cylinders are shorter in length and larger in diameter than 
oxygen cylinders. 

Acetylene gas, when compressed to a pressure higher than 15 psi, becomes 
very unstable and explosive. To make it possible to store acetylene at a high pressure, the 
cylinder is filled with a porous material such as ch ircoaK balsa wood or one of various 
other porous materials. The porous material is saturated with acetone, which is a liquid 
capable of dissolving and absorbing many times its own volume of acetylene. A cross 
sectional view of an acetylene cylinder is shown in Figure 13. 


Fig. 13 

A t ross sccri<MiaI amJ full \ncws of an accfylcnc cylinder 



Acetylene is sold by weight. A full cylinder may have from 200 to 300 
cubic feet of acetylene compressed to 250 psi. 

Safety fuse plugs which melt at 220° F. are provided at the top and 
bottom of the acetylene cylinder. If the temperature of the cylinder reaches this point, 
the acetylene will be released. This avoids the possibility of an explosion. 
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Acetylene tanks should always be stored in an upright position. This 
prevents some of the liquid acetone from hein^:; drawn out along with the acetylene gas. 
Acetone will damage the hoses and cause a poor weld if it gets into the hoses. 

Oxygen and acetylene tanks should always be secured to a wall while 
being stored. They should be fastened to a cylinder truck while in use, 

A cylinder truck is shown in Figure 14, 



Fig. 14 

Standard Cylmdcr Truck 


Assignment: 

1, What is the purpose of the porous material in the acetylene 
tank? 

2, What is the purpose of the acetone in an acetvlene tank? 

3, What saferv features are built into an acetvlene tank? 


4, Why are acetylene tanks stored upright? 
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UNIT VII - OXY ACETSTENE WELDING 
Setting Up the Oxy- Acetylene Welding Outfit 


Lesson 4 


Objective: To learn how to set up the oxy-acetylene outfit. 
Information: 

To insure safe operation and good service from gas welding equipment, a 
definite sequence should be followed in setting it up for the first time. 
The sequence is: 

1. Place the oxygen and acetylene tanks on the cylinder truck and fasten them 
securely. 

2. Remove the safety caps. 

3. Wipe off any foreign material from the cylinder outlets and the regulator inlets. 

4. Crack both cylinder valves to blow out any dirt or dust. This means open the valve 
and close it very quickly. 

5. Connect both regulators and tighten them. 

6. Turn the adjusting screws counterclockwise until they are free on both regulators. 

7. Open the cylinder valves. The cylinder pressure gage should show a reading at this 
time. ^ 

8. Blow out the regulators by turning the adjusting screw in far enough to release a 
small quantity of gas: then unscrew the adjusting screw. This will blow any dirt or 
dust from the outlet connection. 

9. Attach the hoses to the regulator. 

10. Blow out the hoses by repeating step 8. 

11. Attach the torch handle with the tip. 

12. Blow out the torch handle by repeating step 8. 
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13. Check the Ijoscs and connections for Iciiks. Use soijpy water and a small brush. 
Brush soapy water on nil connections, If bubbles nppcnr, tighten the connection. 


14. instnii the tip nnd the outfit is ready to l^o to work. 
Assiirnnicnt: 

Under the supervision of your instructor, nssemble nnd disassemble the 
outfit until you can do it without ninking a mistake. Do \or Do This Without 
Super vision. 
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UNIT VII 
Lii^liting and Adjusting; llic Torch 


OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING 


Lesson 5 


Objective: To learn how to lii^ht and adjust the torcli. 
Information: 

In the previous less'->n. we learned how to set up the welding outfit. Now, 
we will learn how to use it. OpLMiing the valves and lighting the torch require a definite 
sequence. The procedure is: 

1. Unscrew both regulator screws to release anv pressure in the regulator. 

2. Open the oxygen cylinder valve ull the n\iy. 

3. Open the acetvlene v;ilvc one turn. This makes it easy to shut off if a fire or 
enicrgencv occurs. 

4. (^pen the o.xygen valve on the torcli one quarter turn. 

5. Turn the oxygen regulator adjusting screw in until the required pressure is shown on 
the oxyi^en low-pressure gage. Prcssitn' .<l!ouhl he at Idi^t equal to the nnmhcr oj the 

tip. 

6. Close the oxv^cn valve on the torch. 

7. Open the acetylene valve on the torch one qu;u"ter turn. 

S. Turn the acetvlene screw in until the low-pressure gage reads the same as the 
oxvgcn . 

L'se the spark lighter to li^lit the escaping gas. 

10. Adjust the acetvlene valve on the torch until the flame begins to push away from 
the up. 

11. Open and adjust the oxvu^n valve on the torch until all of the long feadicry flame 
just disappears. It should leave a clearly defined, intense blue cone burning on die 
end of the tip. This is a neutral flame. 

Three basic tvpes of weldiiitz flames can be produced by the oxy-acetylenc 
welding torch. They are: 

1. The carhuri/ing llame 

2. The neutral flanu* 

3. The oxidi/ing flame 

C^arhuri/.ing flame. When there is an excess ot acetvlene gas in the mixture, die flame is 
called a carburizing Hame. A earburi/ing flame c(Misists of three parts: inner cone, feadier 
and envelope (Figure 15). 
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NE J ' '-JAL C ARBURIZI NG 

Fig. 15 

^Vt'liiitu! [ l.uiK' AiljiiStiuoTir 

Tlic Liirliuri/iim fl;iiiio dcpusics Ciirbon in tlic weld because it lias an excess 
of acetylene. A weak, hrictle weld is tlic result. The weld puddle will have a thick scale 
on it and will tend to boil. 

A slight carburi/in^ flame is used to weld certain non-ferrous metals, sucli 
as white metal. Ir is also usee! tor body soldering. 

Neutral Fhunc. As more oxygen is added to tlie mixture, the feather gradually 
disappears into the cone. VVlieii liie feadier has completely disappeared, it is known as a 
neutral flame (Figure 15). Tliis is known as a biiLinccJ flame because it contains equal 
parts of acetylene and oxygen. 

Tlie neutral flame is used to weld steel; it produces a clean, molten puddle 
with litde or no sparking. 

Oxidizinu flame. - Wlien more oxygen tlian acetylene is in die mixture, an oxidizing 
flame is pn^duccd. An oxidizing flatne looks somew^iat like a neutral flame, but the cone 
is pc.MUed and rlic envelope is shorter. Tlic flame also makes a hissing noise. 

The oxidizing flame adds excess oxygen to tlie weld, which oxidizes and 
weakens the metal. The weld puddle will foiim and spiirk during welding. 



To sliut otf tlic oxy-accr\'Icnc flame, close tlic acetylene torcli valve first. 
Tlicn close tlie o\\ L^en torcli valvc. 

To sluit down tile equipment: 

1. close tlic cylinder valves. 

2. ("^pen tlic torcli valves to drain them, one at a time. 

3. When botli regulator gages go to zero, turn regulator adjusting screws 
coun terclockwise . 

4. Close torcli valves. 


This procedure releases all pressure on regulators, hoses, and torch. 

Assignment: 

Following tlie instructions in this lesson, wider the supcrvisiofi of your 
instructor, produce encli of tlie following flames: 

1 . Acetylene only 

2. Carluirizing flanic 

3. Neutral flame 

4. Oxidizing flame 
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UNIT VII - OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING 
Fusion Welding Lesson 6 


Objective: To learn the basic skills of fusion welding. 
Information: 

There arc two basic types of welding methods used with the oxy-acetylcnc 
process: fusion welding and braze welding. Fusion wvlduig is the melting together of two 
or more pieces of metal to form one solid mass. A welding rod is used as an added filler 
a.s needed. Bylizv wclditifJ is the process used to join two or more pieces of metal together 
by flowing a low-melting-point filler material over the surfaces to be welded. This creates 
a solid bond between the two surfaces. It is similar to soldering two pieces of metal 
together. Braze weldintr will be discussed in a later lesson. 

Making a good fusion weld is a matter of manipulating the flame properly 
and depositing the filler metal at the proper time. To do this, the operator must keep the 
following conditions under control: 

1. Distance of the flame from the work 

2. Angle of the flame 

3. Rate of travel of the flame 

4. Side motion (weaving or circling) of the torch 

5. Position of the filler-rod end in relation to the puddle and fliime 

The easiest vvav for the beginucr to master welding skills i.s to pnicticc 
running beads on scrap metal without using welding rod. This helps the beginner to judge 
the speed at which the torch should be moved. The procedure is called puddling (Figure 
17). The pudglle is the area of metal that has been melted by the welding flame. 



Fig. 17 

Piuldlin^. Ruwihti* a hrml without wrlclini^ Toil 
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Tlic point of tlie cone must be held 1/16 inch from the metal. The tip 
mav be lield at an angle from almost piirallcl with the metal to 65 degrees above it. The 
angle depends on the thickness of the metal being welded. 

The torch is moved in the direction that the cone is pointing. It is moved 
in a small circiihir motion, advancing 1/16 inch with each circle. 

To run a bead without welding rod, obtain a piece of scrap body metal 
about 12" siiuare. Place it on n metal welding table or bench with a fire-brick under each 
end of the rnetiil plate to hold it off the surface of the bench. 
Then: 

1. Put a small welding tip on tlie torch. 

2. Light tlie torch and adjust it for a neutral flame. 

3. I\)int the cone of the flame onto the steel at a 45-degree angle as shown in Figure 
17. Stiirt at the right side of the metal plate. 

4. When a puddle is formed, move the torch slowly in a small circle. Advance 1/16 inch 
with each circle. It is necessary to have good penetration, which comes from a deep 
puddle. Practice this exerci.se until you can move the puddle across the plate with 
good penetration and without burning through. Look under the plate to determine 
whether you are getting enough penetration. 

5. Now try welding pieces of metal together by puddling. Place two pieces of metal 
together as shown in Figure 18. Make the puddle with a back-and-forth torch motion 
as vou move che puddle along the seam. Go slowly to get good penetration. This can 
be checked by turning the work over. The penetration should be visible from the 
bottom side. Test the weld strength by attempting to separate the two parts. 



Fig. 18 

Welding two piecL-s nf jnct.il toi'Cthcr by pJuMliii^. 


Repeat the process of welding two pieces of metaJ together: use welding 
rod this time. While forming the puddle, put the rod into the flame. When the rod gets 
red, maintain this temperature by mo\nng it into and out of the flame. Once the puddle 
is started, dip the rod into the puddle. Tliis builds up tlie weld so that the top is rounded 
instead of concave^as when no rod was used. Practice this exercise until you have become 
fairly good at it. 
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Fig. 19 
WoKiing with welding md 


Any material 3/16" or tliickcr sliould be beveled before welding — 30° is 
recommended (Figure 20). This is necessary in order to obtain good penetration. 



Fig. 20 

/:r/jjt\c of two /nVtr.c itrr hwclctl if the nivtal h 3/i6 thick or over. 


Tlie welder can, witli practice, make vertical. Iiorizontal or flat welds once 
tlie torch movement and puddle control are mastered. 

Tlie subject of welding can fill a textbook in itself. These lessons are only 
to give you tlie basic knowledge of welding. If tlie beginner will practice these exercises 
lie wall become proficient enough to Iiandle most welding jobs necessary in body work. 

Assignment: 

Practice tlie exercises in tliis lesson until you can do tliem neatly and witli 

fair speed. 
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UNIT VII 


AXY ACETYLENE WELDING 


Types of Weld Joints 


Lesson 7 


Objoctivv: To Icarn the various types of weld joints. 
lnf()rinati(Mi: 

A wide variety of weld joints can be made by fusion welding;. The type o\ 
joint to use on aiiv particular job is determined by the nature of the work itself. Some 
jobs recjuirc strength of tlie welded parts. Other jobs may require a leak-proof joint. 
Tliese various welds can be classified a.s belonging to one of the five gener;il types of 
joints, namely: 
1. Butt weld 


Fig. 21 

lUitr wcUi. Mtuic by hriti\iitii> two picaa titi^rtlu'r niyw 77/c 
Welti i.v tniuic whrrc the two surfKU'cs tnrct. If the metal i>: over 
thick, it />• hcvvU'd a.\' showtt. 



BUTT WELD 


SINGLE VEE 


X 


DOUBLE VEE 
(USED ON HEAVIER WORK) 

Fillet weld 



Fig. 22 

r-illct wild. •\ h,\ul of mctiil Uid iu the contcr formed by two FILLET WCLO 

<:t^fijre<; iit n\'//f JHv,'^'.<r ff other. 
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Fig. 23 

I! J I' Lap Weill. MiuU' by joitiiiii^ fu'<' srctu^ns I'lctaL ^'m*' lapped 
ovvr the other. A flUet wehl jovis the eJi^e t>/ one to the face of 
the othir oil hoth siJes. 


3. Lap weld 



LAP WELD 


4. Plui^ and rivet welds 


Fig. 24 

I'luu .iiui rivft wolds. Miule hy leelJivi^ through o hole in a 
tnetjl pldtr ft» fastefi it fo another jflute below, litis type 
ot weld is used verv often ;'m }>oil\ u'itK'. 



5. Tack Weld 



Fig. 25 

Till.' tack wi'Ici. (.('MM^f.c Df .spottina two plates to^^etlter at inten'als in 
order ti> keej* theni ht prapcr aliiinineitt until jwrntatu'tit uelds can he 
made. 


Assiumncnt: 

Dsini; tlie iiifonnnticni in this lesson, practice making; encli joint. Submit your 
best sattiple ot eacli joint to vour instructor for i^nidinii;. 
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UNIT VII OXY-ACFTYLENE WELDING 

Braze Wcldint: Lesson 8 


(Objective: To learn the basic principles of bra/.c vvcldin^^. 
Information: 

Bra^c wcIdinL^ differs from steel fusion welding in that the two pieces ot 
metal to be welded together are not fused (or melted) together. The brazing rod melts at 
a lower temperature than the piirent metal, and the braze strength conies from the 
surface overlav of the brazing rod. 

The advantages of braze welding over fusion welding are: (1) it is tlic best 
way to join two different kinds of metal together, and (2) there is less buckling of the 
metal, since less heat is used in brazing than in fusion welding. 

Bra/j'ng rod is made up of approximately 40 percent zinc and 60 percent 

copper. 

In order to provide a strong bond between the melted rod and the metal, 
the surfaces to be welded must be cleaned of all oxides and impurities with a flux. The 
flux is applied to the rod instead of the surface of the metal to be welded. The end of 
the rod is heated and then dipped into a container of flux. Some of the fluyv will stick to 
the rod. 

A slightly oxidizing Haruc is used to bra/c-weld. The tip size, torch 
movement, and rod procedures are much the same as those used for fusion welding. 

When the metal has been heated to a dull cherry red, tin* rod is touche^J 
to the metal at the point of the cone. The flux melts off the rod and cleans the mctah 
The end of the rod melts and flows onto the joint to be welded. As the torch is moved 
ahead, more flux and rod are melted onto the metal. This provides a solid bond between 
the two metals. 

Because there is no penetration in a joint that has been braze- welded, 
braze welding is limited .somewhat in automotive sheet-metal welding. Bra/e welding 
should not be used on main supporting panels that provide the majority of body 
strength. It is not used or butt joints or around edges. Braze welds have very little 
strength in areas that are subject to strains and vibration. 

Braze welding is often used to weld patches over rusted-out areas, where a 
lap joint is used, Ver\' little strengtli is needed and warpage is kept at a minimum. 
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Assii^tinicnt: 

1. "WIk'ti is bni/ing used in Inuly work instead (U' fusion welding? Why? 

2. Wliat arc the advantaj^cs and disadvantau;cs of braze welding? 

3. Wliat is the purpose of brazing flux? 

4. Wluit is the composition of brazing rod? 

5. Usiijg this lesson as a guide, obtain some pieces of practice body metal and braze- 
weld a few lap joints. Have your instrucu^r clieck them. 
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UNIT vn 


0\Y ACF.T\'LENE WELDING 


Flainc (hittiiii^ f.csson *) 


(Objective: To Icani clic l\i.sic principles at (\i\n)c cutting. 
Information: 

Flame ciittini: is a simple ]Uoeoss tliat can be ^luicklv mastered. Steel is 
tlie onlv metal tliat can be cut bv the ow-acetylene method. 

Steel is cut bv lieatinj; it to its kindlinj; temperature (a red color), then 
burning it rapidly with pure oxygen. Acuttinj: torcli provides both tlie prelieat flames and 
the pure oxvgen cuttin^j; stream. Acetylene and o\\i;en are combined in tlie torch head: 
the\ burn at the tip with a f)000° flame. This is the preheat flame. The center hole in 
the c utting tip is the cutting oxvi^en hole. This is pure oxvi^cn which is not mixed with 
.icetvlene. The stream of pure (^xyi;en horn the center hole cuts the steel. 

The acet\lene rejiulator pressure is usuaHv adjusted to between 3 autl 5 
l^si. The ox\ i^cn pressure for cutting: sheet metal is adjusted to about 20 psi. 

For cuttin^i I'llate: 

1. Set the rci^ulator atljustini: screws to the desired j'Jressurcs. 

2. l-ii^ht the acetvlene and adjust the acetylene valve so that the flame is between 
smoke and blowofL 

3. SlowK open the cuttiniZ-attaclinieiit oxyj^en valve and adjust the preheat cones to a 
neutr.ii flame while pressini: the oxygen lever. 

4. Hold the cuttin^r-attachment ti]'> at a ^>)()-dei;rec ani;le to the mctah with the end of 
rhc prehe:it one 1/K) inch awav from the metal. 



5. Start at the cd^c to licat tlu- nictal. 


C). Wlicn the iiu-tal tunis rc-ii. press tlu* c-w^cn lever and start tlie cut. Fii^iire 27 
illustrates the tiueh uorkinv: [MoperU .tiul cuuin^ thrcuiirh the metal. 
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To cut sheet metal, lower pressure and different torch angles arc used. The 
(at is started with the tip ai a ')()-(jev;ree angle and then lowered to 10 or 20 degrees. 
The low angle speeds the cutting. 

The standard welding tip can be used for cutting shect-iiictal panels. 

A sharp, oxidizing flame is used, and the tip is held at a slight angle to the 
metal. The end of the tip is held alnu)st to the metal. The point of the cone is pointed 
verv sli^htlv toward the side of the metal to he discarded. The tip is moved as fast as 
cutting takes place. 

To cut tile heads oil holts or rivets, hold tlie torch almost flat on the 
metal with the preheat cones 1/8 ineh from the holt-head. When the bolt-head becomes 
reti. press tlie oxygen Jj^ver and move forward as last as cutting takes place. 

Assignmeni : 

Under tlie supervision of instructor, practice flame cutting on any 

scrap metal found in the shop or scrap heap. 
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UNIT vn 

Welding Safety Precautions 


- OXY- ACETYLENE WELDING 


Lesson 10 


Objective: To learn the safen* precautions to take when welding around the 
automobile. 

'nforination: 

1. Never weld on an automobile with a leakinti; <:as tank. Remove it. 

2. If welding anywhere near a gasoline filler cap, remove it and plug the filler pipe with 
a wet rag. Replace the cap, and cover it with a folded wet rag. 

3. Do not weld or cut around areas covered with grease or oil. Oil or grease combined 
with owgen under pressure could result in an explosion or flash fire. 

4. Use a friction lighter to light the torch. Do not use a match because you may burn 
your hand. 

5. Remove empty cans and drums from the vicinity of welding operations. 

6. Never weld or heat on a concrete floor. The concrete can explode. 

7. Remove all upholster\s plastic, and glass in the body that arc in the vicinity of 
welding operations. 

Assignment: 

Memorize the safety precautions in this lesson Your instructor will test 
you to see if you know them. 
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ACHIEVEMENT TEST - UNIT I 

COW WMUBlt 

1. What are the two types of construction used on the modern motor car? 

2. What kinds of steel stock are used to manufacture frames? 

3. How is the underbody of the unitized body made up? 

4. What is meant by the term body shell? 

5. What does the inner construction of a conventional body consist of? 

6. What is meant by "outer skin"? 

7. What is the advantage of unitized construction? 

8. How does the typical door get its strength? 

9. How is the outer panel of a door attached to the inner panel? 

10. What provision is made for adjusting a door, hood, or trunk lid to its opening? 

11. What provisions does a front fender have for adjustments? 

12. Describe how a hood is kept closed. 

13. What is the purpose of a wheelhouse panel? 

14. What is a lock pillar? 

15. How is a rear quarter panel attached to the car? 

BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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ACHIEVEMENT TEST - UNIT II 

1. What is the purpose of a grille? 

2. What would happen if a die-cast grille were struck? 

3. What is the purpose of the gravel deflector? 

4. Give two reasons why moldings are used. 

5. How is a molding attached to the body? 

6. Name as many body moldings as you can. 

7. What is the meaning of the word **escutcheon"? 

8. Make a simple sketch of a snap-in clip. 

9. Make a sketch of a "T" bolt. 

10. What is a snap-in stud? 

11. Make a sketch of a weld-on stud. 

12. How do you define upholstery? 

13. Make a sketch of a seat cushion, showing the frame, pad, hog rings, listing wire, and 
cover. 

14. What is a rear-cushion retainer? 

15. What is the difference between the front seat for a 4-door sedan and a front seat for 
a 2-door sedan? 

16. How is a front seat made adjustable? 

17. What is a headlining? 

18. Describe in your own words how a headlining is installed. 

(over) 
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19. What is a listing wire? 

20. Name the two basic categories of doors. 

21 How is the trim pad attached to the door? Quarter panel? 

22. What is a retaining cup? 

23. What is the purpose of a weatherstrip? What is it made of? 

24. Where are the adjustments on a door located? 

25. Name some hardware parts of a rear quarter panel. 

26. Name the two types of safety glass. 

27. How are the windshield and rear window held in place? 

28. How is a door or quarter glass fastened to the sash channel? 

29. What is a glass run channel? 

30. What is a division channel? 

31. What is the purpose of a bumper? 
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ACHIEVEMENT TEST - UNITS III and IV 

1. Name the parts of a standard screwdriver. 

2. Why are the diameter of the shank and the width and thickness of the blade made 
in proportion to the length of a screwdriver? 

3. How should a standard screwdriver fit the slot of a screw or bolt? 

4. Draw a diagram of a Phillips screwdriver tip. 

5. What kind of metal is used to make wrenches? 

6. How do you determine the size of a wrench? 

7. Why docs a wrench have clearance in the jaws? 

8. Why is the length of a wrench made in proportion to the size of the jaws? 

9. Etescribe an open-end wrench. 

10. Describe a box-end wrench. 

11. Describe a socket wrench and handle. 

12. What is the difference between a 6-point and a twelve-point socket? 

13. What is a 'T" handle? 

14. What is a speed handle? 

15. How many points are in a square socket? 

16. What is an adjustable wrench? 

17. What is an alien wrench? 

18. What arc some basic rules to keep in mind when using wrenches? 

19. What is the most commonly used chisel? 

20. why is a cold chisel hardened and tempered? 


(over) 
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21. How is a cold chisel sharpened? What is the correct angle for the cutting edj;^e? 

22. What happens when the cutting edge of a chisel turn blue while sharpening? 

23. When should you grind the head of a chisel? 

24. What is a hand punch? 

25. Name some of the commonly used punches. 

26. Why should you use a center punch before drilling a hole? 

27. Name some different types of files in common use. 

28. What is the difference between a single-cut and a double-cut file? 

29. Why should you use a handle on a file? 

30. What is a file-card? 

31. What precautions are necessary when using a file? 

32. Describe how to use a Hacksaw. 

33. Name the different types of tin snips. 

34. What type of tin snip is used for straight work? 

35. What type of tin snip is used for cutting curves? 

36. What are the principle parts of a twist drill? 

37. What makes a twist drill break? 

38. What part of the twist drill does the actual cutting? 

39. Why should the work be clamped before using a drill? 

40. Give some safety precautions to use while drilling. 

41. What arc slip-joint pliers? 

42. Name the different types of pliers commonly used in the body shop. 

43. Etescribe how vise-grip pliers work. Name the types and uses of vise-grfp pliers. 
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ACHIEVEMENT TEST - UNIT V 

1 . What arc the two most common sizes of electric drills used in body shops? 

2. What is a drill chuck? 

3. What is the trigger latch used for? 

4. Why remove the chuck key after use? 

5. What is an electric grinder? 

6. What is an electric grinder used for? 

7. What is a disc trimmer? When is it used? 

8. V/hat is the difference between an open-coat and a closed-coat sanding disc? 

9. what are the safety rules for the grinder? 

10. Write a short ess?y on the bench grinder, 

1 1 . What is a power chisel? 

1 2. What precautions should be followed in using a power chisel? 

1 3. Explain how a body jack works, 

14. What are the basic parts of a body jack? 

1 5. What kind of oil should be used in a body jack? 

1 6. How is a body jack made longer? 

17. How is a body jack made shorter? 

1 8. Write a short essay on body jack maintenance. 
1 9. Describe an external pull-jack. 

20. What is the difference between a portable pull-jack and a body and frame rack 
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ACHIEVEMENT TEST - UNIT VI 


1. What are the basic damage conditions found in most damaged areas? 

2. What happens when metal is bent beyond the elastic limit? 

3. What is done to stiffen the steel in manufacturing flat sheets into body' panels? 

4. When does stretching occur in a body panel? 

5. Describe two ways that a stretch in a body panel can be repaired. 

6. What is direct damage? 

7. What is indirect damage? 

8. How is a dolly-block used to rough out a dent? 

9. What does hammer-on-dolly mean? 

10. What does hammer-off-dolly mean? 

11. What is a displaced area? 

12. What is spring hammering? 

13. What is a buckle? 

14. Describe metal finishing. 

15. What is the basic reason for using a body file? 

16. What is "X^^ filing? 

17. What is the reason for using a disc-grinder? 

18. How can you avoid cutting swirls in the surface being sanded with a disc-sandcr? 

19. what are the uses of a pick hammer? 


(over) 
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20. Explain the process of hot shrinking. 

21. What two materials can be used for filling a dcat? 

22. What is meant by "tinning"? 

23. What is solder flux? 

24. What are the steps that are used in solder filling? 

25. Describe the process of plastic filling. 


ERIC 
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ACHIEVEMENT TEST - UNfIT VII 

) 

1. List the parts of an oxy-acet)'lene welding outfit. 

2. Explain the use of each item in a welding outfit. 
3- Describe the construction of an oxygen cylinder. 

4. Describe the construction of an acetylene cylinder. 

5. How should acetylene tanks be stored? 

6. What sequence should be followed in setting up a gas welding outfit for the first 
time? 

7. What is the sequence for turning on, lighting, and adjusting the flame? 

8. Name the three basic types of welding flames. 

9. Describe each one of the basic flames. 

10. How is the welding outfit shut off? 

11. what is fusion welding? 

1 2. What is braze welding? 

13. To make a good fusion weld, five conditions must be kept under control. What are 
thev? 

14. What is the puddle as applied to welding? 

15. What are the various types of welding joints? 

16. What are the advantages and disadvantages of braze welding? 

17. How does braze welding differ from fusion welding? 


/over) 
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18* What is the purpose of flux in braze welding? 

19, What type of flainc is used in fusion welding? 

20, What type of flame is used in braze welding? 
2L Explain the process of flame cutting, 

22, What is the only kind of metal that can be cut by flame cutting? 

23, What does the actual cutting in flame cutting? 

24. Draw a diagram of a cutting tip showing the holes and what each one does. 

25. How can a standard welding tip be used for cutting sheet metal? 
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0.0 ABSTRACT 


This paper presents in behavioral-objective format an 
instructor's teaching guide and course outline for a twelve- 
week, one-quarter (4 quarter-hour-credit) course titled 
"Concrete Construction." 

Since the course is the only one on the subject taken 
by the student technicians in a two-year Associate Degree 
Civil Engineering Technology program, it is presented as a 
lecture survey course. However, the student is required by 
means of behavioral-objective testing to be able to identify 
suitable materials for producing quality concrete; to write 
the differences in design theory for working stress and 
ultimate; to find in the ACI Code the allowable limits for 
dimensions and stresses; and when given span and load con- 
ditions for flexure elements of a structure, to be able to 
draw and label the free body diagram, the shear and moment 
diagrams, and to select from the CRSI Handbook the size of 
the member and the reinforcement required. 

A topical outline, a detail outline for each unit, a 
sample lesv)n plan, a sajnple design note sheet, a sample 
quiz, and a student assignment sheet are included. 

The behavioral-objective bibliography used in writing 
this syllabus is in Appendix E. 


1.0 SUMMARY 

This syllabus was written as a comprehensive behavioral-objective 
teaching outline for the course, "Concrete Construction," The twelve- 
week, four-quarter-hour credit course is £or technicians in a two-year 
Associate Degree Civil Technology program. 

At the conclusion of this course, the student will be able to 
define the technical terms, to explain the design theories, to select 
the applicable code specifications, to select members and reinforcement 
from a handbook and to recognize and name nonconventional concrete 
structures. 

In writing the teaching guide for such a condensed course, these 
guidelines were established: 

1# The subject matter would be limited to current design and 
construction practices for monolithic concrete, not pre- 
cast or prestressed. 

2. All subject matter would be presented either by lecture 
and/or demonstration, and supplemented by samples, charts 
and films. 

3. The theory of design would be explained, but all design 
problems would be solved by the use of handbooks. 

4. The summary would be a design project to test the student's 
ability to select the size and reinforcement for some 
elements of a structural concrete building through the use 
of a design handbook in accordance with the applicable 
sections of the code of the American Concrete Institute. 
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Facts and Results 

The forty-eight contact hours are divided into six teaching 
units; they include twelve hours of evaluating whether the objectives 
have been met through direct observation of the student's behavior. 

The six teaching units are: 

1.0 Materials for Reinforced Concrete Construction 

2.0 Design Theory, Code Requirements and Stress Calculations 
for Reinforced Concrete Structures 

3.0 Design of Supersr.ructure Members 

4.0 Design of Substructure Members 

5.0 Formwork for Monolithic Reinforced Concrete Structures 
6.0 Other Than Conventional Structures 

The design project (in lieu of a final examination) requires a 
minimum of six hours of independent study outside the classroom. 

Conclusion 

A teaching syllabus can be written to cover only the major topics 
of a four-hour course in concrete construction, incorporating behavioral 
objectives in all teaching methods and evaluation techniques. However, 
since the course is a survey, it is not possible in a one-quarter course 
to present sufficient knowledge for the student to be fully qualified 
as a concrete technician. The student will be qualified as an entry- 
level employee. 
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2.0 INTRODUCTION 

The course "Concrete Construction" is offered in the sixth 
quarter of a six-quarter Associate-Degree-level program in Civil 
Technology. This course is one of the classroom courses taken by 
the student during his work-study quarter. It is the only course 
in the student's program devoted exclusively to the study of the 
current- design and on-the-job construction practices in the field 
of reinforced concrete stri'ctures. 

Concrete is one of the major construction materials utilized 
in all facets of the building field. This applies both to monolithic, 
precast, and prestressed types of concrete. As a construction material, 
reinforced concrete is used extensively in the three main classifica- 
tions of building activity — highway and the related structures, 
heavy construction, and building construction. 

Highway construction is concerned with the building of roads, 
expressways, overpasses, and the adjunct drainage structures. These 
would include lined canals, drainage tunnels, culverts, retaining walls, 
sumps, lift stations, manholes, and catch basins. 

Heavy construction is usually classified to include waste- 
water-treatment plants, water- treatment plants, vehicular tunnels, 
bridges, power plants, airports, large machinery foundations, dams, 
and all other structures where large masses of concrete and reinforced 
concrete are used. 

Building construction could be further subdivided into categories 
such as commercial, industrial, and educational. However, building 
construction, exclusive of single-family housing, is concerned with 
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those structures which will be occupied by individuals performing 
some type of activity. Examples of building construction would be 
industrial plants, office buildings, warehouses, low- and high-rise 
apartment buildings, schools, libraries, dormitories, museums , and 
religious structures. 

There are some overlaps in classifying construction — but 
this is of minor concern. The important point is that the student 
is made to realize the wide scope of construction that utilizes 
concrete, the theory of concrete design, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of concrete, and the solution of design- construction 
problems by using concrete. 

Therefore, the course "Concrete Construction" as a one-quarter, 
four-quarter-credit-hour course will present to the student in a 
behavioral-objective format the salient features of concrete construc- 
tion. 

This course follows tlte general theoretical design courses — 
such as Statics and Strength of Materials, previously completed by 
the student. It applies the general design theory to a specific 
structural material, concrete, during the quarter when he is in the 
field, thus affording him the opportunity of observing the practical 
application of theory. This course is a culmination of five quarters 
of theory presented in e. practical format with detailed behavioral 
objectives for each unit of lec Liiing, 

The student is expected to dc^velop a feeling for reinforced 
concrete as a combination material that has the good properties of two 
components — the crushing strength ol concrete and the tension 
resistance of steel. 


2,1 Time Allocation 

The twelve-week quarter consists of eleven weeks of lecture and 

demonstrations with the twelfth week reserved for final examination 

and project evaluation. The course carries four quarter-credit hours, 

resulting from four lecture and recitation periods per week. The 

48 hours of class contact are distributed as follows: 

Lectures and Demonstrations 36 hours 

Quizzes and Tests 6 hours 

Mid-Quarter Exam 2 hours 

Final Examination Project 
(Project requires a minimum 
of 6 hours of outside work.) 4 hours 

Total 48 hours 

These 48 hours are divided among the six major units of study: 

Unit Subject Matter Contact Hours 

1.00 Materials 3 

2.00 Design Theory 6 

3,00 Design of Superstructure 

Members 12 

4,00 Design of Substructure 

Members 7 

5^00 Formwork for Monolithic 

Reinforced Concrete 
Structures 4 

6.00 Other Than Conventional ' 

Monolithic Structures 4 

7,00* Quizzes, Tests and 

Examiria.:ic»ns 12 

ToTal 48 

*Assigned for identification purposes only because all tests and 
quizzes are an integral part of Units 1.00 through 6.00. 


3.0 BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

When this course, "Concrete Construction" is completed, the 
student will be able to perform the following: 

Unit 1.00 Materials 

When presented samples of proposed materials to be used in the 
production of concrete, he will be able to perform quality tests to 
determine whether or not the samples conform to the applicable specifi- 
cation and give a definitive answer as to whether the material can be 
used or cannot be used. 

Unit 2.00 Design Theory 

When presented a free-body diagram of a single or multiple 
element of a structure, the student will be able to explain in nar- 
rative and/or graphical form: 

a. The span and loading conditions. 

b. The nomenclature used in the ACI Standard Building Code. 

c. The difference between working stress design theory and 
ultimate strength design theory. 

When presented a loaded single or multiple element of a 

structure, the student will be able to: 

a. Select the correct section of the code that applies to the 
loading conditions. 

b. Select the proper formulas and coefficients; then calculate 
the existing stresses expressed in the proper units. 

c. Select or calculate the allowable stresses permitted under 
the code. 
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Unit 3,00 Design of Superstructure Members (Solid slabs, stair 
slabs, concrete joists, flat slabs, flat plates, 
waffle flat slabs, and beams) 

When given the loading and span conditions, plus any other limiting 
factors such as width or depth, the student will be able to select a com- 
plete design of the reinforced concrete member(s) from a handbook, which 
will give outlines of concrete and sizes and quai. titles of reinforcement. 

When given the size of a member (concrete outlines) and span con- 
dition, the student will be able to calculate the limiting capacity as 
dictated by allowable shear, bond, and moment, by using the proper 
formulas • 

When given the type of building occupancy, the materials of 
construction, and loading conditions, the student will be able to 
select the dead load, live load, and total load per square foot and 
for the contributary area by using the appropriate handbook, tables, 
and charts. 

Unit 4.00 Design of Substructure Members (Columns, walls, individual 
and wall footings) 

When given the structural elements and loadings as determined 

in Unit 3.00, the student will be able to select from a handbook the 

complete design of the member which will provide the concrete outlines 

and sizes and quantities of reinforcement. 

Unit 5.00 Formwork for Monolithic Reinforced Concrete Structures 

Given the outline dimensions of a wall, the temperature, and 
rate of pour, the student will be able to select the size, type, 
spacing, and form hardware for a forming system. 
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Given the outline dimensions of a beam or slab and rate of 
pour, the student will be able to select a forming method and shore 
size and spacing. 

Given the outline dimensions of a column, temperature, and 
rate of pour, the student will be able to select a forming system 
and spacing of clamps. 

Unit 6.00 Other Than Conventional Monolithic Structures 

Given a sketch or photograph of non-conventional structures, 
the student will be able to identify the type of structure by name, 
name the components, and list the advantages, disadvantages, 
limitations and uses. 

Unit 7.00 Quizzes, Tests and Final Examination 

(Assigned a unit designation for identification 
purposes only; all tests and quizzes are an integral 
part of Units 1 through 6.) 

Testing, as a teaching method, will be incorporated into each 

unit as a means of measuring both the student's success against the 

behavioral objectives and the instructor's performance in attaining 

these behavioral objectives. 


4.0 EMPLOYMENT OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this course, the student will have an entry- 
level marketable employment skill as a concrete inspector; structural 
engineering aide; structural draftsman; reinforcing steel detailer ; 
reinforcing steel estimator; estimator for related corrtruction 
products; salesman for ready-mix concrete, form accessaries, and hard- 
ware; and lab assistant in a precast manufacturing plant, ready-mix 
plant, or concrete testing lab. 

The student will know the technical language, the code require- 
ments, the applicable specifications, and the testing techniques, and 
be able to communicate with personnel presently employed in the field. 

As practical experience is acquired to supplement the theoret- 
ical knowledge, the student will be afforded opportunity for advance- 
ment. Advancement could be to such positions as construction foreman, 
assistant superintendent, job captain, chief draftsman, lab technician, 
etc. 
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5-0 TOPICAL OUTLINE 


Quizzes 
Tests & 
Exams 


1.0.0 Materials 

Lesson 1.1 Introduction to 

Structural Concrete 

1.2 Ingredients , Characteristics 
and Purpose 

1.3 Why Reinforced Concrete? 

1.4 Quiz on Unit 1.0.0 

2.0.0 Design Theory 

Lesson 2.1 Working-Stress Method vs. 

Ultimate-Strength Design 

2.2 Quiz on Lesson 2.1 

2.3 Design Formulas and Data 

2.3.1 Nomenclature, Types 
of Stresses and 
Formulas 

2.3.2 Design Handbooks » 
Tables, Diagrams 
and Allowable 
Stresses 

2.3.3 Use of ACI Code 

2.4 Test on Unit 2.0.0 

3.0.0 Design of Superstructure M^nibers 

Lesson 3.1' Slabs 

3.1.1 Solid Slabs 
3-1.2 Stair Slabs 
3c 1.3 Flat Slabs 

3.1.4 Waffle Flat M 'S 

301.5 Flat Plates 

3.1.6 Test on Sect^cr. 

3.1.0 


Lesson 
Lecture 
Hours 


1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Section 
Lecture 
Hours 


1 
1 


4^ 


Total 
Hours 
For Unit 

3h 


7h 


14 


Quizzes Lesson Section Total 
Tests & Lecture Lecture Hours 
Exams Hours Hours For Unit 


3.2.0 Concrete Joists 
3.3.0 Beams 

3.3.1 Rectangular Beams 

3.3.2 Tee Beams 

3.3.3 Web Reinforcement- 
Stirrups 

3.3.4 Test on Section 
3.3.0 


Mid-Quarter Exam on Units 1.0.0, 2.0.0, 
and 3.0.0 

4.0.0 Design of Substructure Members 

4.1.0 Columns 

4*1.1 Axially Loaded 
4.1.2 Eccentrically Loaded 

4.2.0 Basement Walls 

4.3.0 Footings 

4.3.1 Individual 

4.3.2 Strap and Combined 

4.4.0 Test on Unit 4.0.0 

5.0.0 Formwork for Monolithic Reinforced 
Concrete Structures 

5.1.0 Walls 

5.2.0 Horizontal Members 
5.3.0 Columns 
5.4.0 Quiz on Unit 5.0.0 
5.5.0 Assignment of Project 

6.0.0 Other Than Conventional Structures 


6.1.0 Bins, Tanks, & Grain 

Elevators 
6.2.0 Folded Plates 
6.3.0 Arches, Barrel Shell Roofs, 

Dome Roofs and Groined Vaults 
6.4.0 Highway Structures 
6.5.0 Quiz on Unit 6.0.0 i$ 
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1 
1 


1 

2 

1 
1 


lis 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


4% 


12 


Quizzes Tests Exams Totals 


7.0.0 Quizzes, Test & Exams 


7.1.0 Quizzes 


7.1.1 Quiz on Unit 1.0.0 

7.1.2 Quiz on Lesson 2.1 

7.1.3 Quiz on Unit 5.0.0 

7.1.4 Quiz on Unit 6.0.0 


7.2.0 Tests 

7.2.1 Test on Unit 2.0.0 

7.2.2 Test on Section 3.1.0 

7.2.3 Test on Section 3.2.0 

7.2.4 Test on Section 4.0.0 

7.3.0 Mid- Quarter Exam on Unit 

1.0.0 through 7.0.0 

7.4.0 Final Examination Project 


1 
1 
1 
1 


2 2 
4* 4 
6 12 


*Assignment and explanation of project during 40th class meeting. 
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6.0 METHODOLOGY 

6.1 Teaching Procedure 

The course is divided into six learning units (1.0.0 through 
6.0.0). Depending upon the quantity of material to be presented, 
units are further divided into sections and the sections into 
lessons. 

All class periods are 50 minutes, and a lesson is usually 
covered in one period. However, since some subjects require 
additional time, a lesson could cover more than one period. 

All material is presented by means of lecture, seminar, 
and/or demonstrations. To continually appraise the effectiveness 
of the teaching methods, frequent quizzes and tests are given. 
To aid the student in evaluating his progress, these quizzes and 
tests are quickly graded and returned to the student (by the second 
class period), discussed during class, questions answered, and the 
logic of the solution is presented. 
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6.2 Texts 


Purchased by student: 

CHSI Design Handbook^ Volume II 

Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 
Chicago, Illinois, Revised 1968 

Buildiyig Code Requirements for Reinforced Concrete 
ACl 318-63 

American Concrete Institute 
Detroit, Michigan 


Distributed free to student: 

Manual of Standard Practice 

20th Edition, 1970 First Printing 
Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 

Floor/Roof Construction 
January 1972 
Granco Steel 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Bar Cards : 

1, Reinforcing Bar Specifications 

2. ACI Standard Hooks 

Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 
Chicago , Illinois 

Spacing Data for Form Lumber and Form Ties 
Superior Concrete Accessories, Inc. 
Franklin Park, Illinois 
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6,3 References 


Building Construction Handbook 
Second Edition 

Merritt, Frederick S. , Editor in Chief 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New York 

FormDork for Concrete 
Hurd, M,K, 

American Concrete Institute 
Detroit, Michigan 

Reinforced Concrete Design 
Second Edition 

Sutherland, Hale and Reese, Raymond C. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, New York 

Simplified Design of Reinforced Concrete 
Third Edition 
Parker, Harry 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, New York 

Placing Reinforcing Bars 
1968 Edition 

Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 

Reinforcing Bar Splices 
Second Edition, 1971 
Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Fable of the Meticulous Engineer 
1961 

Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 

Grade 60 Rebars With Ultimate Strength Design 
Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 

Accessories for Concrete Construction 
Catalog 800 Revised November 1970 
Superior Concrete Accessories, Inc. 
Franklin Park, Illinois 

John Basic Forming Information 
Bulletin BFI-3, 1971 
Superior Concrete Accessories, Inc. 
Franklin Park, Illinois 

Commentary on Building Code Requirements for Reinforced 
Concrete Structures (ACT 318-63) 
American Concrete Institute, Detroit, Michigan 
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6.4 Periodicals 


Engineerinj News-Record 
Weekly 

McGraw-Hill, New York, New York 

Civil Engineering Magazine 
Monthly 

Ruraford Press, New York, New York 

Construction Methods and Equipment 
Monthly 

McGraw-Hill, New York, New York 

ACI Journals 
Monthly 

American Concrete Institute 
Detroit , Michigan 
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6.5 Learning Aids 


Miscellaneous: Hewlett-Packard Program for Multiple-Choice 

Qui2 

Wall Bar Card 

ASTM Standard Reinforcing Bars 

Samples: 

Reinforcing bars 
Bar supports 
Form accessories 

Films:* PCO 96 R Principles of Quality Concrete ^ 

23 minutes 

PCO 99 New Profiles in Industry^ 
22 minutes 

PC 178 The Flat-Plate Pipe Column System^ 
12 minutes 

PC 083 New Shapes in Concrete^ 
16h minutes 

Demonstration 

Equipment: Sound filmstrips produced by Soiltest, Inc.** 

2205 Lee Street 
Evans ton, Illinois 

F-200 Test for Compressive Strength of Molded 
Concrete Cylinders 

F-203 Test for Slump of Portland Cement Concrete 
F-206 Prestressed Concrete Applications 
Necessary Lab equipment 


Sound films available for rental charge of $5.00 per week from 
Portland Cement Association, Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Illinois, 60076 

Owned by Union County Technical Institute 
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6.6 Teacher Preparation 

At the first class meeting, the instructor will present an over- 
view of the course, a statement of what is required of the student, 
the method of grading^ an explanation of the quizzes, tests and exams, 
and distribute an assignment sheet. 

The student assignment sheet will indicate the topic, the advance 
reading assignment, and homework problems for each class meeting, 

A lesson plan is prepared for each lesson (see Appendix A) 
detailing the subject matter to be covered (introduction), the 
behavioral objective, time required for presentation, method of 
presentation, AV aids, student preparation and activity, and a 
summary. 
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7.0 STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

All students are required to have with them at each class meeting a 
textbook, the Code, two bar cards, a slide rule, and a notebook. Assign 
ment sheets list all advance reading preparation and homework problems. 

Each student is required to attend all class* sessions and take all 
quizzes, tests and examinations. Prior approval of the instructor should 
be obtained for all anticipated absences. No one is excused from the 
final examination, as the final is a take-home design project requiring 
a minimum of six hours* outside work. Passing the course is not possible 
without completing the design project in a satisfactory manner. 

A student will maintain a working design notebook in which he 
records the solution of sample design problems, suggested construction 
practices. Code references, and commentaries. 

Design notes are to be recorded in pencil in a neat orderly manner, 
with a free-body diagram showing loads, moment coefficients, shear and 
moment diagrams, the concrete outline dimensions, and required rein- 
forcement. 
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8,0 EVALUATIONS 

The final evaluation of the student's performance in the course^ 
(hence his final grade) is a composite of these factors: 

1. Attendance, attitude and participation 

2. On- time and satisfactory completion of outside assignments 

3. Neatness and accuracy of design notes 

4. Grades on the quizzes, tests, and examinations 

5. Design project 

Continually during the quarter, all students are counseled on their 
progress, advised on their standing, and given suggestive help for im- 
provement when required or desired. 

At the end of approximately 6 weeks, after the mid-quarter examination, 
each student is advised of his letter grade as of that date. He is also 
informed that, if his performance continues without change, this is the 
highest final grade that it is possible for him to earn. 
The grading system is: A 90 - 100% 

B 80 - 89% 
C 70 - 79% 
D 60 - 69% 
F less than 60 

All grades are recorded as percentages, until the final grade is 
determined, when it is recorded as a letter grade. Although a student is 
able to pass the course with a •'D" (60%), it is very desirable that he 
maintain a "C** average in this and all core-area subjects. 
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Testing 

A total of twelve hours is devoted to testing the student's perform- 
ance and knowledge of the subject matter. This testing is so structured 
— through quizzes, tests, and examinations — that a student may be 
tested on material three times; hence, he is given the maximum possibil- 
ity for success. The final design project affords the student the 
opportunity to present his acquired expertise in a concise practical 
manner very similar to the requirements to be placed upon him in a full- 
time job situation. 

Final Project 

Each student is assigned a design project in lieu of the final 
examination. The conditions, loadings, changes, and lack of information 
is presented in as realistic a manner as is possible in a classroom 
situation. The project is graded on these major points: 

1. Correct determination of all loads 

2. Selection of applicable section of Code, moment coefficients, 
and appropriate formulas 

3. Accurate calculation of concrete dimensions and reinforcing 
requirements as related to cost 

4. Neatness and logical sequencing of calculations, diagrams, 
and sketches 

One requisite for passing the course *is satisfactory completion 
of the project. 
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9-0 DETAILED UNIT OUTLINES 


ERIC 
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9.1 Materials for Reinforced Concrete Construction 

Unit 1.0 


1.1 Introduction to Structural Concrete 

1.1.1 History and Uses 

1.1.2 Advantages, Disadvantages, and Improvements 

1.2 Ingredients, Characteristics, and Purpose 

1.2.1 Types of Cements, Advantages, Disadvantages, and Uses 

1.2.2 Desired Characteristics in Aggregates 

1.2.3 Water and Additives 

1.2.4 Admixtures — Beneficial and Deleterious 

1.3 Why Reinforced Concrete? 

1.3.1 Properties of Concrete 

1.3.2 Properties of Steel 

1.3.3 Best Propetties of Concrete and Steel — A Combination 

1.3.4 Reinforcing Materials, Types, Sizes, Grades, and Uses 

1.3.4.1 History and Manufacture 

1.3.4.2 Standards and Trade Associations 

1.3.5 Functions of Various Professions and Trades 

1.3.6 Architects and Consultants; Codes ard Standards; and 
Plans and Specifications 

1.4 Quiz on Unit 
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9.2 Design Theory, Code Requirements and Stress Calculations 
for Reinforced Concrete Structures 

Unit 2.0 


1 Working-Stress Method vs. Ultimate-Strength Design 

2.1.1 Working Stress Theory or Elastic-Band Theory 

2.1.1.1 Stresses in a Flexure Member - Simple and 
Continuous Span 

2.1.1.2 Theory of Flexure 

2.1.1.3 Straight- Line or Elastic-Band Theory 

2.1.1.4 Transformed Section Method 

2.1.2 Ultimate-Strength Theory or Plastic-Strength Theory 

2.1.2.1 Flexure Members With Only Tensile Reinforcement 

2.1.2.2 Flexure Members With Compression Reinforcement 

2.1.3 ACI Code 

2.1.3.1 History, Need, and Requirements 

2.1.3.2 Major Sections 

2 Quiz on Lesson 2,^ 

3 Design Formulas and Data 

2.3.1 Nomenclature, Types of Stresses, and Formulas 

2.3.1.1 Rectangular Beams with Tension Reinforcement; 
Reinforced For Both Tension and Compression 

2.3.1.2 Tee Beams With Tension Reinforcement; Doubly 
Reinforced 

Web Reinforcement 

Moment, Bond and Shear; Diagonal Tension 
Design Comments and Precision of Computations 
Columns — Concentric and Eccentrically Loaded 

2.3.2 Design Handbooks — Tables, Diagrams, and Allowable Stresses 
Basis and Use of Handbooks, Hints on Using 

Organization of Book 

Allowable Stresses — How Determined 
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2.3.3 


Use of ACI Code 


History, Organization, and Contents 
General Requirements 

Specifications and Tests for Materials 
Construction Requirements 

Structural Analysis and Proportioning of Members 
Structural Analysis and Proportioning of Members - Working- 
Stress Method 

Structural Analysis and Proportioning of Members - Ultimate- 
Strength Method 
Structural Systems or Elements 
Appendix 


2.4 Test on 


Unit 2.0.0 



9.3 Design of Superstructure Members 
Unit 3,0 


3.1 Slabs - General Requirements 


3.1.1 Solid Slabs - Safe Carrying Capacity 
Code Requirements 

Single Spans - Approx. Balanced Reinforcement 
Single Spans - Approx. 2/3% Reinforcement 
End Spans - Approx. Balanced Reinforcement 
End Spans - Approx. 2/3% Reinforcement 
Interior Spans - Approx. Balanced Reinforcement 
Interior Spans - Approx. 2/3% Reinforcement 


3.1.2 Stair Slabs - Single Spans 
General Requirements 
Balanced Reinforcement 


3.1.3 Flat Slabs 

Definition and Code Criteria 

Drop Panels, Column Capitals, and Panel Dimension Limitations 
Interior Panels 

Strips Perpendicular to an Exterior Wall 

Two-Way Flat-Slab Reinf orcing-Steel Placing Instructions 


3.1.4 Waffle Flat Slabs - Square Panels 
General Requirements and Limitations 
30" Wide Domes 

19" Wide Domes 

3.1.5 Flat Plates 

3.1.6 Test on Section 3.1.0-Slabs 


3.2 Concrete Joists 

General Description, Limitations and Design Criteria 

Single Span - 20-inch-wide forms 

Single Span - 30-inch-wide forms 

End Span - 20-inch-wide forms 

End Span - 30-inch-wide forms 

Interior Span - 20-"inch-"Wide forms 

Interior Span - 30-inch-'wide forms 
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3 * 3 Beams 

Rectangular Beams 

Design Criteria and Code Requirements 
Single Span 
Continuous End Span 
Continuous Interior Span 

Tee Beams 

Design Criteria and Code Requirements 
Simple Span 
Continuous Span 
Flange One Side 

Web Reinforcement - Stirrups 

Method of Computing 

Stirrup Combination and Selection 

Spacing by Slide Rule 

Test on Section 3,3.0 
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9.4 Design of Substructure Members 
Unit 4.0 


4.1 Columns 

Axially Loaded 
Square Tied 

Square Spirally Reinforced 
Round Spirally Reinforced 

Eccentrically Loaded 
Square Tied 

Square Spirally Reinforced 
Round Spirally Reinforced 

4.2 Basement Walls 

4.3 Footings and Foundations 

Safe Carrying Capacity of Square Individual Footings 
Design of Strap and Combined Footing 

4.4 Test on Unit 4.0.0 
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9.5 Formwork for Monolithic Reinforced Concrete Structures 

Unit 5.0 


5.1 Walls 

Overall Planning, Reuse, and Cost 
Accessories and Hardware 
Loads and Pressures 
Wall Form Example 

5.2 Horizontal Members - Beams and Slabs 

Reuse and :>st 

Materials ad Proprietary Products 
Loads, Pressures, Braces, and Shores 
Beam Form Example 

5.3 Columns 

Rentv Lease, Buy, or Build 

Design and Erection Practices 

Column Heads 

Square or Rectangular 

Round 

Column Form Example 

5.4 Quiz on Unit 5.0.0 
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9.6 Other Than Conventional Structures 
Unit 6.0 

6.1 Bins, Tanks, Pits, and Grain Elevators 

Internal Pressures 
Hopper Bottoms 
Structural Details 
Forming 

6.2 Folded Plates 

• Uses -'*nd Limitations 
Design Theory 
Forming 
Cost 

6.3 Arches, Barrel Shell Roofs, Dome Roofs, and Groined Vaults 

Description, Use, and Limitations 

Design Theory 

Forming 

Cost 

6.4 Highway Structures 

General 

Material and Procedures 
Formwork 

6.5 Quiz on Unit 6.0.0 
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10.0 APPENDICES 

A. Sample Lesson Plan 

B. Sample Quiz 

C. Sample Design Notes 

D. Student Assignment Sheet 
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APPENDIX A 


10.1 Sample Lesson Plan 

Course: Concrete Construction 

Unit: 4.0.0 Design of Substructure Members 

Subject: 4.1.0 Columns 

Objective 

Upon completion of this lesson the student should be able to: 

1. Write a description of why ties are required and sketch the 
types and tie patterns. 

2. Locate and quote the three applicable sections of the code 
that limit the spacing of ties. 

3. Sketch and label the four types of reinforced concrete 
columns used in structural concrete buildings. 

Plan 

1.00 Introduction 

2.00 Nomenclature and Dimensional Limitations 

Length cf Column; '*h" unsupported length (Sec. 915) 
Least Dimension - Radius of Gyration 
Section 912, Code 

(a) Minimum siz"^ 

(b) Isolated columns 

(c) Monolithic with wall 

(d) Equivalent circular columns 

(e) Limits of column sections 

3.00 Purpose of Ties 

Types, Use and Fabrication 
Placement and P.^trtrprnc; 

Code Limitations on Spacing (Section 806) 

(a) 1/2 inch diameter spaced at noK over 16 bar diameter 

(b) Not over 48 bar diameters 

(c) Least dimension of colimn 

4.00 Types of Reinforced Concrete Columns 

(a) Tied columns (Sec. 1403) 

(b) Spirally reinforced columns (Sec. 1402) 

(c) Composite (Sec. 1404) 
,d) Combination (Sec. 1405) 
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Instructor * s Prt'parat ion : 


1. Chalk (white and colored), yard stick, slide rule, text, 
and code. 

2. Review lesson plan. 

3. Read text and code as per assignment sheet. 

4. Prepare advance sketches. 

Student's Preparation: 

1. Bring to class text, code, notebook, pencil and slide rule. 

2. Read assignment per assignment sheet. 

Hvalaation (by Instructor) : 

1. Class participation and responses 

2. Attendance 

3. Quiz given at completion of unit 

Method : . 

Lecture and discussion 

AV Aids: 


1. Ciial-kboard 

2. CharLs 
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^VPPENDIX B 
10.2 Sample Quiz 


Course: Concrete Construction 
Unit: 1.0 


All questions are to be answered in accordance with ACI 318-63 Code. 

1. List the major materials used in monolithic reinforced 
concrete . 

2. List the appropriate specifications for the material 

indicated : 

(a) Air-entraining admixtures 

(b) Bars and rod mats 

(c) Welded wire fabric 

(d) Ready-mixed concrete 

(e) Making and curing concrete compression and 
flexure test specimens in the laboratory. 

3. If reinforcing bars are to be welded, what is the supplemental 
specification pertaining to the welding? List the serial 
designation and the title. 
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/0.5 SAMPLE DESIGN NOTES 
X-AMP-LE 

R.K.TECT ^ 
N.G. NEER 

5C0TCH 

I c Plains 

1 LL = /OO 

'2. I Finish = Z5 
Ceil 10 
Part )r 

. ^ "^'^ r, --(o.4)0z = 4.8") 


M 


^40. , 3.34" 


Worn ■' f 1% 3.34* 1" 

. -As - 0.49 4-0.06 0.55"a" 

=^ '^!£0___ , allowable ^ -> 4.8^ . 
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APPENDIX D 


10.4 Student Assignment 
Sheet for Concrete Construction 


Text: A. CRSI Design Handbook 

Volume II, Revised 1968 

Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 

Chicago, Illinois 

B. Building Code Requirements for Reinforced Conarete 
AC I 318-63 

American Concrete Institute 
Detroit, Michigan 

Class Credit: A hours of lecture and recitation for 12 weeks. 
Total A quarter hours (A-0-4) 


Class 
Meeting 


A 

A & 5 
6 

6 & 7 

8 & 9 

9 & 10 
11 


Unit 

1.000 
(3^ hrs.) 


2.000 
(7b hrs.) 


Topic 

Introduction to 
Structural Concrete 

Ingredients, 
Characteristics , 
Purpose, Why 

Why Reinforced 
Concrete 

Quiz on Unit 

Code & Design Theories 

Quiz on ACI Code 
Design Formulas & Data 
Design Handbooks 
Use of Code 
Test on Unit 


Reading 
Assignment 
A* B** 


5-1A/18 


3-11 

3-3/3-33 
A-3/A-22 
5-3/5-13 


7-8 


13-18 

19-2A, 
28-3A 


A8-50, 
6A-67 


48-63 


7-12 


Hours 


1 
1 


h 

1 
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^Section and page numbers from text A (above) 
**Page numbers from text B (above) 
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Reading 

Class Assignment 


Meeting 

Unit 

Topic 

A* 

B** 

Hours 

12 & 13 

3.000 
(14 hrs.) 

Solid Slabs 

6-3/6-20 

35-47 

2 

14 


Stair Slabs 

6-21/6-25 


1 

' 15 


Flat Slabs 

8-3/8-35 


1 

16 


Waffle Flat Slabs 

9-3/9-52 


1 

17 


Flat Plates 

8-3/8-35 


1 

18 


Test on Slabs 



1 

19 


Concrete Joists 

7-3/7-83 

83-84 

1 

20,21 & 

22 

Rectangular Beams 

10-3/10-41 

35-47 

2h 

22 & 23 


Tee Beams 

10-3/10-41 

35-47 


24 


Web Reinforcement 

10-42/10-58 

52-56 


25 


Test on Beams 




26 & 27 

(2 hrs.) 

Mid Quarter Exam 



2 

28-31 

4.000 
(8 hrs.) 

Columns 

11-3/11-79 

35-47 

4 

32 


Basement Walls 

13-16/13-17 

102-103 

1 

33 & 34 


Footings 

12-3/12-15 

104-107 

2 

35 


Test on Unit 



1 

36-39 

5.000 
(5 hrs.) 

Formwork 

Handouts 


4 

40 


Quiz on Unit 




40 


Assignment of Project 




41 

6.000 
(4% hrs.) 

Bins, Tanks, Pits, and 
Grain Eilevators 

Handouts 


1 
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Class 
Meeting 

42 

43 

44 
45' 
45-48 


Unit 


3h hrs. 


48 hrs. 


Topic 

Folded Plates 

Arches, Barrel Shells, 
and Groined Vaults 

Highway Structures 

Quiz on Unit 

Final Project 


Reading 
Assignment 
A* B** 


Hours 


1 
1 


48 


39 
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PREFACE 


Our National Vocational Advisory Council tells us that all pupils 
should become part of the "Mainstream". For those who early in life 
have been labeled as "different" and for those who have rejected, or 
have been rejected by standard educational fare, Employment Orientation 
offers an alternate effective route. 

We in Special Needs education have long been convinced that Em- 
ployment Orientation is the frequently missing link in that sector of 
Career Education between programs of vocational awareness and skill- 
area training. Employment Orientation, being a preventative rather 
than a cure, should occur before the disenchanted pupil reaches the age 
at which he can legally drop out of school. Also being motivational 
and evaluational, it should be scheduled before the pupil makes a firm 
career choice. 

Although the Employnient Orientation Program has grown rapidly in 
New Jersey, it is felt that more information should be provided about it. 
Mr. Gershon has presented here valuable and pertinent information - partic- 
ularly for those whose interest lies in the "handicapped" rather than the 
"disadvantaged" side of the Special Needs thrust. 

John R. Wyllie, Director 
Bureau of Special Needs and 

Cooperative Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

Backgrouad ^t. the PcN^!i(b>l«m 

There has long been a grefet sfceed In the field of special education 
for a better way of presenting career information to the handicapped 
child. The vocational training of tlh« special education student has 
been left for someone els^ to do, atid it has not beesie^ don^e^ A recent 
development in the education of these students has been ^^fefe i»tr©*8SCtiofl 
of the Emplo^ent Orientation Program, This type of «]{>p'roac'h has bem 
developed at several levels, each of which is intended to serve the par- 
ticular needs of the special- education and, in some cases, disadvantaged 
student. Vocational programs for the handicapped have been developed 
in New Jersey under the direction of the Bureau of Special Needs, Sta^ 
Department of Education, Vocational Division. 

Pilot Employment Orientation Programs were initiated with funding 
provided by the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. The purpose 
of the programs is to provide the Special Needs student with the oppor- 
tunity to develop vocational, social, and personal competencies. Em~ 
plojnuent Orientation Programs can now be found in area vocational schools, 
comprehensive high schools, state and county correctional institutions, 
and various other settings. 

Each program serves the needs of individuals who require some type 
of specialized vocational instruction, and each program presents special 
problems for the instructor. While a great deal of time and money has 
been devoted to the development of programs, very little attention has 
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been given to ^he training of personnel. 

ihe employment Orientation Program is unique inasmuch as it reqaires 
an instructor with the background and understanding to teach the special 
needs student, and also the industrial and vocational skills to make the 
instruction realistic and meaningful. The instructor is the key factor 
in the success of any educational program, and the Employment Orientatiou 
Program is no exception. 

This handbook represents an attempt to provide the vocational educa- 
tor with the required information for developing the best possible approach 
for working with his students. The author also hopes that the special 
education teacher will find it useful in understanding the process of 
vocational education for the handicapped child. 

The objectives of Employment Orientation Programs, as suggested by 
the Division of Vocational Education, are outlined below. They serve as 
a point of departure for developing individual objectives for students and 
programs. 

Objectives for Employment 
Orientation Programs 

The Division of VocatiotAal Education, New Jersey State Department of 
Education, has suggested the following cbjev'itives for the Employment Orien - 
tation Program v-'- 

1. To .Tioti^*:iti >,[:..L^.:.1 '-eedri ■..^olLa to remain in school, 

2. Tc develop an iind^::c;U*cjr..ll..'ig of. Jjb adjastmi^.nt ar.d the basic neew 
to get aiong with tiu: erupjcyiir and fellov/ CTuployef^s* 

•'•John Wyllie, Einploymenv Oy^i^^yivatuon: A Praqrar:} of .^imu-ated Wovk 
I'nd 3acsi-7 .IkiJJ.s Tcainz-^Q. rr^intcu, N.J.: Division of JocAi'Aom- 
Education, New Jersey State Department of Education, 1969. 
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3. To develop vocational maturity. 

A. To provide the special needs pupil a chance to experience success 
through developing his abilities rather than by emphasizing his 
disabilities. 

5. To develop speed, accuracy, and endurance; 5?.ll necessary elements 
of the world of work. 

6. To develop proper work habits. 

7. To develop self-evaluation in relation to the desired job. 

8. To develop a willingness to adjust to regulations and restric- 
tions present in the world of work. 

9. To present an overall picture to each student of his or her 
strengths and weaknesses. 

10. To provide a follow-up of meaningful skill training when the need 
has been identified through the pre-vocational screening process. 

C.assif ication of Handicapped Children 

The Rules and Regulations Purauant to Title 18Aj Chapter 46 j 
New Jersey Statutes^ suggest that handicapped children be classified by 
the following disabilities: 

ir Mentally Retarded 

2. Visually Handicapped 

3. Auditorily Handicapped 

4. Communication Handicapped 

5. Neuroiogicall/ or Perceptually Impaired 

6. Or thopedicaily Handicapped 

7. Chronically Hi 

8. Emotionally Disturbed 
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9, Socially Maladju^^ted 
10, Multiply Handicapped 
The classification of handicapped children is the responsibility of the 
members of the child study team of the local school district acting 
jointly. The child study team shall include the following members: 
school psychologist, school social VTotker, learning disabilities special- 
ist, school physician, and school nurse. 

Operational Definitions2 

1. Mentally Retarded 

a. Educable 

A child shall be considered to be educable mentally retarded who: 
(1) performs on a standardized clinical test of intelligence with- 
in a range encompassing approximately one and one-half to three 
standard deviations below the mean, (2) gives evidence of limita- 
tion to a very low level of ability to think abstractly, and (3) 
gives evidence of less ability to function socially without direc- 
tion than that displayed by his intellectually average peers, 

b. Trainable 

A child shall be considered trainable mentally retarded who: 

(1) performs on a standardized clinical intelligence test beyond 
three standard deviations below the mean and is unable to use 
symbols in the solution of problems of even low complexity, and 

(2) is unable to function well socially without direct and close 
supervision, 

^Rules and Regulations Pursuant to Title 18Aj Chapter 46 ^ New Jersey 
Statutes* Trenton, N,J,: New Jersey State Department of Education, 1970, 
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c. Custodial 

A child who cannot give evidence to the basic child study team 
of understanding and responding in a positive manner to simple 
directions expressed in the primary communication of that child 
and who cannot in some manner express basic wants or needs due to 
mental retardation may be classified as "neither educable nor 
trainable . " 

2. Visually Handicapped 

A child shall be classified as visually handicapped whose visual 
acuity with correction is 20/70 or poorer or who, as a result of some 
other factors involving functioning, cannot function effectively in a 
learning environment without a special educational program. A child 
will be classified as blind whose visual acuity, with correction, is 
20/200 or poorer in the "better" eye and requires a knowledge of and 
skill in the use of Braille for educational purposes* 

3. Auditorily Handicapped 

A child shall be classified as auditorily handicapped when his 
residual hearing is not sufficient to enable him to understand speech 
and develop language successfully, even with a hearing aid, without 
specialized instruction. He is to interpret speech sounds as a result 
of approximately 70 or more average decibel loss in hearing in the 
"better" ear. 

4. CommUiiication Handicapped 

A child shall be classified as having a communication disorder 
when his native speech or language is severely impaired to the extent 


that it seriously interferes with his ability to use oral language to 
communicate and this disability is not due primarily to a hearing im- 
pairment. 

5. Neurologically or Perceptually Impaired 

a. Neurologically Impaired 

A child shall be classified as being neurologically impaired as 
a result of an examination which shows evidence of a specific 
and definable central nervous system disorder. The procedure 
to determine such impairment shall be administered by a person 
qualified in the field of neurology. This disability shall be 
determined by the basic child study team to be related to the 
impairment of the educational functions of the pupil, 

b. Percept ually-i:iipaired 

A child shall be considered to be percp,pcually impaired who 
exhibits a learning disability in one or more of the basic 
processes involved in the development of the spoken or written 
language but which Is not primarily due to sensory disorders, 
motor handicaps, mental retardation, emotional disturbance, or 
environmental disadvantages, 

6. Orthopedically Handicapped 

A child shall be classified as orthopedically handicapped who, 
because of malformation, nialf unci ion, or loss of bones, muscle, or body 
tissue, needs a special education program, equipment, or facilities to 
permit norma L learning. 
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7. Chronically 111 

A child shall be classified as chronically ill who, because of 
illness such as tuberculosis, epilepsy, lowered vitality, pregnancy, or 
other physical disabilities which are otherwise uncategorized, make it 
impracticab child to receive adequate instruction through the 

regular school program. In determining the classification of chronic 
illness, the school physician may make the medical examination himself 
or he may accept the medical report of another qualified physician. 

8. Emotionally Disturbed 

A child shall be considered to be emotionally disturbed when his 
behavior is characterized by a pattern of functioning which is so in- 
appropriate as to call attention to itself and which severely limits 
the individual from profiting from regular classroom learning experi- 
ences or severely hinders other pupils in the classroom from profiting 
from regular classroom learning experiences. 

9. Socially Maladjusted 

A child shall be considered to be socially maladjusted when his 
pattern of social interaction is characterized by conflicts which cannot 
be resolved adequately without the assistance of authority figures, or 
when his behavior is such as to interfere seriously with the well-being 
or the property of those with whom he associates. The socially mal- 
adjusted child exhibits his in? * cjdjusted condition chiefly in his per- 
sistent inability to abide by v.--\e rules and regulations of social 
structure. 
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10. Multiply Handicapped 

A child shall be considered to be multiply liandicappeci who, after 

proper identification and classification according to these rules and 
•regulations, is found to qualify in any two or more Ccitegories of the 

handicaps described in Chapter 46 of Title 18A. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of lV68j Rules and Regulations, 
define handicapped as:-^ 

103.2 (o) "Handicapped persons" means mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotion- 
ally disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired persons who by reason 
of their handicapping condition cannot succeed in a vocational or consumer 
and homemaking education program designed for persons without such handi- 
cap and who for that reason require special educational assistance or a 
modified vocational or consumer education program. 

102.4 (b) Objective of Instruction 

(1) Vocational instruction shall be designed as: (i) Instruction 
related to the occupation or occupations for which the students are in 
training. That is instruction which is designed, upon its completion or 
upon completion v^f a cluster of closely related occupations in an occupa- 
tional fi'ald, to prepare for at least entry level employment. Such in- 
struction shall include cLas.si.ooin-related academic and technical instruc- 
tion and field, sliop, 1 abt)ra!,f.»r y » cooperative work, apprenticeship, or 
other occupational experiencvi ;ir.d iv.riy n<:' provided to serve: 

^Vocatlon'Xl i\:i!i'*^.iiion /i^v^j.-/.'//*v.» r.; ijoSy I\ulf.^s and Regulations j 
P.L. 90-576. Washington, D.C.: Covt.^ <. iT'ni.ing Office, 1968. 
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(a) those who will require pre-training to increase their chances 
for success in regular vocational education programs, 

(b) those preparing to enter an occupation upon completion of the 
instruction, or 

(c) those who have already entered an occupational area but desire 
to upgrade or update their occupational skills and knowledge 
in order to achieve stability or advancement in employment. 

This section has explained the definitions of the types of handi- 
capped children we are concerned with. In developing programs for any 
one of these groups, the instructor must evaluate the individuals he 
will be working with and consider t.heir individual educational needs. 


CHAPTER II 


NATURE AND NEEDS OF THE HANDICAPPED 

Historical Development of Special Education 
In order for the vocational teacher of the handicapped to obtain 
a perspective applicable to the children he is to teach, it will be 
helpful for him to understand the work that has been done in the ed- 
ucation of the handicapped during the developmental years of this field. 
This section has been included to give teachers a condensed review of 
the historical development of special education. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century, a French philos- 
opher and physician, Jean Marc Itard, working at a school for the deaf, 
discovered the "wild boy of Aveyron."^ This boy, about twelve years of 
age, was captured in the forest of Aveyron, and resembled a wild animal 
more than a human being. He was unable to speak or react in any other 
way similar to a human being, Itard initiated an extensive training 
program for the boy to demonstrate to the world the educability of an 
idiot through the training of the senses. After five years of trying 
to educate this boy, he gave up, but the French Academy of Science 
decided that Itard had made a significant contribution and requested 
that he publish a report on the experiment* The work that he produced 
is considered a classic. The Wild Boy of Aveyron is still read by 
students of special education. 


^Jean Marc Itard, The Wild Boy cf Aveyr^n^ trans, by George and 
Muriel Humphrey. New York: Appieton-Century-Crof ts. Inc., 1932. 
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Edward Seguin, a student of Itard's, became interested in the 
future potentialities of the mentally retarded. He devoted his whole 
life to their training and treatment. In 1846, he published his first 
book. The Moral Treatment^ Hygiene^ and Eduaation of IdiotSy and Other 
Backward Children,^ He later came to the United States and became 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania Training School for Idiots. In 
1866, he wrote a second book which dealt with the philosophy of the 
education of the retarded.^ 

In 1897, Dr. Maria Deteressa Montessori began her studies of the 
mentally retarded. Through the construction of her own materials, she 
taught a number of retarded to read and write so well that they were 
able to perform at noraal level. In 1907, Montessori opened a school 
to educate young normal children of working mothers. Self-evaluation 
was the key factor in the development of the Montessori system. The 
activities were so developed and designed that the children taught 
ttiemsel.ves while thA teacher served to supervise the learning. Today 
we are still using some of the same materials she developed. The so- 
called "didactic** materials consisted of twenty-six different items which 
were used to train children through the use of all of &:he senses. 
Montessori used many of the things that children were familiar with in 
their own world. She also was involved in the use of gymnastics and 

^Edward Seguin, The Moral Treatment^ Hygiene^ and Education of 
Idiots y and Other Backward Children. Paris: J.B. BailliSre, 1846; reprinted: 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1907. . — 

^Edward Seguin, Idiocy: And Its Treatment by the Physiological Method. 
Albany, N.Y. : Brandow Printing Company, 1866; reprinted: Nev» York: Columbia 
University Press, 1907. 
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exercises; she felt that these experiences were helpful in developing 
learning.^ 

Alfred Binet is knovm for constructing the age scale for testing 
intelligence. 8 Binet set out to diagnose public school children, and 
to differentiate the higher grade mentally defective from the average 
child. This was also a key factor in the organization of public school 
classes for the mentally retarded. This identification was accomplished 
through diagnoses consisting of psychological examinations of children. 
He was one of the first of the investigators of the mentally retarded to 
speak about making them socially and vocationally adequate rather than 
public charges in institutions. 

B'ollowing Binet in the area of occupational awareness for the 
mentally retsjrded was Alice Channing.^ Her surveys of the occupational 
status of mentally retarded children indicated that the occupations which 
mentally handicapped children obtained and held were at the adult lev€»l 
of the type that were mostly unskilled and semi-skilled. These jobs 
required little or no vocational training. Channing's study was just 
one of many such investigations which pointed to the needs of the handi- 
capped in the area of vocational training. 


^Maria Deteressa Montessori, The Montessovi Method j trans* by 
A. E. George. New York; Frederick Stokes, 1912. 

^Alfred Binet and T.Sirr'on. Mp.ntally Defective Children^ trans, by 
W. B. Drummond. Nev/ York; Gtet:n riiid Company, 1914. 

^Alice Channing, Emplo:jni-^".i Met' tally Deficient Boys and Girls ^ 
United States DepartmenL of Labor, Ct» i udren ' s Bureau Publications. 
Washington, D.C: Governmeat Printing Office, 19.32. 


In 1947, Alfred Strauss and Laura E. Lehtinen published a book on the 
education of a particular type of mentally handicapped child, the brain- 
injured. ^0 They defined for the first time a syndrome of defects that 
had never quite been identified before. There are many sucli classes now 
in operation in New Jersey which attempt to educate this type of child. 
This child, like the educable retarded and other handicapped, must be 
educated toward the world of work. Many of the teaching methods developed 
for the educable retarded will be effective with the brain-injured. 

Before leaving the discussion of the historical development of 
programs and services for the handicapped, a word must be said for resi- 
dential schools. The types of schools we have in the United States can 
be directly traced to the work of Itard and others of his time. The first 
schools in the United States were developed as experimental programs to 
test the methods of Seguin and Itatd. They often attempted to cure the 
retardation rather than educate the child. 

The first day-school classes for the retarded were established in 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1868. These school classes represented an 
attempt to educate the retarded child within the community. Today many 
special education classes are moving in the direction of integration with 
non-handicapped students. The continued institutional care of the re- 
tarded presents a great financial burden to both the community and to whe 
individual parents of the handicapped child. The day-school special 
education program offers maxiv advantages over institutional care. 


lOAlfred Strauss aad Laura E. Lehtinen, Psyahopathology and 
Eduoation of the Brain-Inji^red Child, New York: (Irurte and Stratton, 1947. 
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The most significant development in New Jersey, in recent years, 
has been the introduction of legislation which provides for the manda- 
tory education of the special student. Chapter 46, Title 18A, New 
Jersey Statutes, provides for 50 percent state funding of all programs 
and services provided by the public school district. This keeps the 
support and supervision in the hands of the Department of Education and 
helps control the services provided by the local districts. 

The 1968 Vocational Amendments provide that 25 percent of all 
funds spent from that Act go toward programs for the **special needs" 
students, 15 percent to the disadvantaged, and 10 percent to the handi- 
capped. These funds have led to the development of many i ilot projects 
which provide vocational education for the special education student. 
This is only the beginning; we are just becoming aware of all the types 
of programs that can be opened to the special education student. 

Characteristics of the Mentally 
Handicapped Child 

At the present time, the greatest number of handicapped children 
in public school classes are in the category of the mentally retarded. 
In order for the vocational teacher to begin to plan programs for these 
students, as well as other types of handicapped children, he must have 
some insight into their chfiracteristics. 

Herbert Goldstein suggests that the inteilectural characteristics 
of the educable mentally retarded are very similar Co those of nomal 
peers in that they follow the sanie developmental sequence, -^-^ The dif- 

llHerberi GoldsLcila, Oun^iaulm Guide fox* Teachers of the Muoable 
Har'tdiaapped. Springfield: Illinois Department of Public Instruction, 
1958, p,6. 


ferences that exist are not so much in the kind of characteristics as 
they are in the rate and degree with which they develop. They have a 
much slower rate of learning than their normal peers, and rarely learn 
as much in the academic area. These children require and seek love, 
security, recognition, and a sense of belonging. 

The teacher must also understand the emotional environment out- 
side of the classroom. The child often lives in an environmental 
vacuum which does not contribute to his growth. 

In terms of physical growth, the educable mentally retarded also 
follow the same sequence as their normal peer group. As a group, they 
are sometimes inferior in size and in coordination. Often the environ- 
mental conditions of the home and community contribute to the handi- 
capping conditions and furth^er retard the mental and physical growth 
of the child. 

In developing programs for these children, the teacher must con- 
sider the individual needs of each student in the program. Those as- 
pects of the handicapping conditions that restrict the learning and 
occupational experiences must also be dealt with on an individual basis. 
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CHAPTER III 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

The Career Development Approach 

It is suggested that Employment Orientation be considered as part 
of the total career- development approach to the education of the special 
education student. As such, vocational education begins soon after the 
child enters school or as soon as the disability has been identified* 
From this point in his educational development, until he actually enters 
the world of work, the school must strive to bring the child to some 
functioning level. 

The New Brunswick Public Schools are currently participating in a 
career- development program that involves students from the kindergarten 
level to the senior year in high school. Through this program, the 
special education student is integrated wherever possible. 

The first step in the career development program is the Technology 
for Children Program, which utilizes a hands-on, multi-sensory approach to 
learning. The students are involved in technological activities and 
academic lessons. Experiences are designed to offer a variety of learn- 
ing situations in clusters of occupational areas. The program provides 
an educational climate in which the youngsters will accept work as a 
necessary and vital part of human endeavor. 

The second step on the ladder is the Introduction to Vocations 
Program, which is designed to provide the student with a sense of occupa- 
tional awareness. This program helps the student in the development of 
more realistic career planning. 
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The third step cn the ladder and the prime target of this hand- 
book is Emplo>Tnent Orientation, This program does not require a student 
to receive training for one particular job. Instead, the student receives 
training in basic skills which can give him entry-level ability for many 
areas of employment. The program is unique inasmuch as it consists of 
two parts: (1) the simulated work phase, and (2) the basic skill training 
phase. This type of organization presents a very special problem to the 
teacher since he often must teach the simulated work, basic skills train- 
ing, and some degree of the related academic work. The following is a 
description of the type of program found in the Piscataway Public Schools, 

Phase i. Simulated Work^ The c^timulated work phase basically is 
the creation of the actual working environment of industry with all its 
conditions, demands, and expectations, A student in such an environment 
is made to feel that he is on the job rather than in school. Consequently, 
students in the simulated work phase of the program usually are not work- 
ing as separate entities unto themselves but rather are assigned tasks 
which are part of a larger endeavor. In other words, students work to- 
gether in a structured environment. 

Ail throughout the simulated work phase, the emphasis of the in- 
structor is on work habits and attitudes. The instructor's objective is 
to equip the students with sound industrial habits and attitudes necessary 
for job entry, 

John R, Wyliie, Director of the Bureau of Special Needs and 
Cooperative Education, New Jersey State Department of Education, has sug- 
gested that the main emphasis of the simulated v;ork phase he on realism. 
Students should be processed through the various work stations aii.l their 
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performances should be evaluated* Positive work habits and attitudes * 
on the part of the student should be rewarded by promoting such an 
individual to supervisory status, quality controller, or plant foreman. 
This phase also allows the students to inventory the various skills 
and aspects of a given vocation. In addition, it will enable the student 
to make a sounder judgment as to which vocational field he wishes to 
pursue. 

After a student has experienced the simulated work phase, eval-* 
uatlon is then made with the student as to which area suits his ability 
and his Interests. It is at this juncture that the student makes the 
transition from the simulated work phase to basic skill training in a 
given area. 

Phase 2* Basic Skill Training* The second phase attempts to pre- 
pare him for the world of work by providing more direct instruction In 
the given cluster area the student wishes to follow. Because of their 
disabilities I the special education student requires a much longer period 
than the non-handicapped Individual. The teacher must develop an in- 
dividualized training program for each child in the group. The objective 
of this aspect of the program Is to develop a salable skill for future 
employment In one of the cluster areas. When the student has acquired 
all of the basic skills of a given vocational area^ he Is ready to advance 
to one of the following vocational programs: 

1. On- the*- job placement within one of the three levels of 
cooperative industrial education programs. 

2. Integration into a regular vocational education program. 
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3. High school graduation followed by direct entrance into 
the world of work. 

4. Placement in one of the vocational programs found in an 
area vocatioaal school. 

5. Placement in a sheltered workshop upon the termination 
of the student's education career. 

6. Placement in a residential vocational training center. 
Another approach is the Cooperative Industrial Education Program, 

which provides the special needs student with on-the-job training under 
the supervision of the school's coordinator. This program often follows 
the type of Employment Orientation Program which was described in this 
chapter. It also serves to provide work experience for behavior modifi- 
cation. It helps the special education stiident develop a more positive 
and realistic perception of himself in the world of work. Another aspect 
of the Cooperative Industrial Education Program is the related instruction, 
which is usually one-half of the student's time. There are several levels 
and types of cooperative programs, each designed to meet the needs of the 
students in the school and the labor market of the area. 

The following chapter deals with the secondary-level vocational pro- 
grams for the handicapped. However, without a total career- development 
approach starting in kindergarten and progressing through high school, 
these programs are made much more difficult. Table 1 represents a complete 
career-development approach to the education of the handicapped child. 
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Vocational Education — Delivery Systems 
for the Handicapped 

There are several methods for providing vocational education for 

the handicapped child on the secondary level. Each of these delivery 

systems has its own style and meets differing needs of handicapped 

children. Ideally, every coininunity should provide the services required 

for each child. However, this is not possible because of the cost of 

such education. The answer then seems to rest in the development of 

cooperative programs, either at the county, state, or regional level. 

Some of the programs currently in operation in New Jersey are described 

in this chapter. 

Area Vocational and Technical High School Programs 

There are three types of vocational programs for special needs 
pupils in operation in area vocational schools in this state. Each one 
appears to be successful. 

J. Segregated Vocational Program* Such a program is now in operation 
at the Bergen County Vocational School in Woodridge. Here, a sateli;.^e 
school was opened to serve the needs of over one hundred special education 
students* The school offers vocational training in the following areas: 
Nurse Aide 

Food Service and Preparation 
Auto Service Attendant 
Building Maintenance 
Graphic Arts 

Assembly Line Operations 
Furniture Repair 

2. Integrated Vocational Program. Such a program is currently in 
operation at the Burlington County Vocational School. This program in- 
volves over sixty students who are eduv'^able mentally retarded, brain 
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injured, or emotionally disturbed. The students are integrated into the 
total school program and all labels have been dropped. The students who 
are selected to enter as freshmen each year are invited to attend a three- 
week summer orientation program. During the orientation, psychometric 
devices are used to ascertain and develop information on their abilities 
and disabilities, interests, and general functioning levels in order to 
set up an individualized program, tailor-made to meet the needs of each 
student. An educational prescription is developed for each student. This 
prescription is both academic and vocational, providing for a truly pre- 
scriptive vocational education program. The school has available a full- 
time child-study team to assist the teaching staff in providing the students 
wit?:i all typer. of educational services. The four academic teachers are known 
to the students in the school by the subject areas they teach rather than 
calling them special education teachers. Students are currently enrolled 
in twenty-one of the twenty-five vocatit^al areas in the school. They are 
identified only to the shop teacher, and th(* other students are uoL aware of 
their disabilities. Some of the programs include: 

Appliance Repair Diesel Technology 

Auto Body Electrical Construction 

Automotive Mechanics Library Aide 

Beauty Culture Machine Shop Technology 

Building Trades Plumbing and Heating 

Commercial Art Printing 

Commercial Baking Sheet Metal 

Commercial Foods Stationary Engineering 

Clothing Fabrication Welding 

Data Processing 

Other programs that will provide pre-vocational experiences include 
such programs as the Coupled Work-Study, which provides for work within 
the school or community and a period of related work in the classroom. 
The Work Experience Career Exploration Program (WECEP) provides for the 
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employment of fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds in jobs that are restricted 
to older students, A general policy should be adopted allowing the special 
education student to be integrated into any one of the vocational programs 
offered in that district. Business education programs and cooperative^ 
programs designed for the regular studenti^ njight also be offered to the 
special education student if the child will benefit from the program, 

3. Combination Programs, This type of program provides for the 
segregation of the special students within the same building or complex 
of buildings. The students are segregated until they are able to be in- 
tegrated into the regular program. The Camden County Vocational School 
operates just such a program. The cluster shop concept is used to expose 
the students to the different vocational or occupational areas. The 
staff is able to evaluate the skills :i the student in a sheltered environ- 
ment and to help him select the proper vocational area for him. 

This type of program provides the student with a transitional ex- 
perience: helping him to move from the often segregated environment of the 
special education class to the integration of the vocational school. 
Shared-Time Vocational Program 

This program provides vocational education on a shared-time basis. 
This can be developed through an area vocational school or the facilities 
of a local school district. There is great flexibility in the structure of 
shared-time programs. One currently in operation at the Burlington County 
Vocational School runs from 3:45 to 6:30 daily. The students attend their 
local schools for part of the day and use the vocational shops between the 
day and evening programs. This suggests the maximum use of the facilities. 
The students are cycled through several shops until they are able to select 
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a suitable program. This is also an effective means of helping the special 
education child make the transition from the special class to the regular 
program. 

Residential Programs 

These programs provide care on a twenty-four-hour basis and voca- 
tional education to the special education student. Residential employment 
orientation programs may be found at centers for juvenile offe v^ers or in 
correctional institutions. The state prisons and institutions for the re- 
tarded also have been providing this sound type of vocational train.-' T13. 
These programs require much in the way of expanded services. 

One of the outstanding residential vocational programs can be found 
at the Trenton School for the Deaf in New Jersey. The students at the 
school are given academic and vocational training as well as intensive 
rehabilitation services. 
The Sheltered Workshop 

The sheltered workshop is not part of public education except on 
those occasions in which such placement serves as a job station for pupils 
in cooperative programs. It serves the handicapped in one of two roles; 
(1) as a transitional placement for the student who needs help in adjusting 
to the world of work, and (2) as a terminal placement for those students 
who do not have the ability to function in the world of work within the 
normal population group. The sheltered workshop provides for evaluation, 
work adjustment, counseling, and guidance. However, it must be remembered 
that the sheltered workshop does not provide vocational training but vo- 
cational adjustment. 
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CHAPTER IV 
TEACHING THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 

When considering educational programs for the handicapped child, 
thoiight must be given to the individuality of each, and attention should 
be directed toward the development of a well-adjusted personality. In 
the pasi:, more attention has been given to the simpler skills that are 
part of pre-vocational training. The "simpler** skills must be taught as 
part of the total career-development approach, but cannot be substituted 
for vocational training. 

In the ordinvHry classroom, the mentally retarded child may differ 
greatly from the normal child in his motivation for learning. He is 
continuously exposed to intellectual competition in which he is in- 
evitably the loser. This can be devastating to his adjustment and per- 
sonality characteristics. The special education child also has a need 
for emotional security and he must feel that he is 'part of the group. 
The teacher must accept the child at his own level and plan for special- 
iiied Instruction in terms of his own ability to achieve in the program. 

The teacher should attempt to relate what the child is learning in 
school to his home environment. This makes him feel that there is a re- 
lationship heiween himseJf and the material he Is learning. Always empha- 
size practical learning a.-; contraoted with the theoretical learning that 
will often woik. with uther cliildion. 

The tear.lau- mn.si buMk doviu each student's work into small units 
that will he on the U'vei ul Lne .-jpeulal education student. Long- and 
short*- tange objectives must be developed for each student and should be 
reviewed on an individual ba.sis. The teaclier is no longer teaching to 
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a class but to a group of very individual students • 

The teacher might also try to assist the student in working by 
himself to educate himself. This will not work for every student, but 
should be considered for those who can function independently - 

The process of developing vocational instruction for the handi- 
capped child is by no means an easy task. The teacher must pull to- 
gether every available resource at his command. It is the hope of the 
author that this handbook will interest the reader in visiting programs 
for the handicapped and thinking about what he can do to provide a 
better educational program for the special education students in his 
school district. This handbook does not have all the answers, but it 
is hoped that it will extend the reader's desire to investigate further 
the problems of teaching the special student. 
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FOREWORD 


THIS SUGGEST^n CURRICULUM GUIDE IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
IS ONE OF TEN GUIDES DEVELOPED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE OHIO 
CAREER EDUCATION AND CURRICULUM MANAGEMENT LABORATORY, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, THE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, AS A PART OF THE PROJECT ENTITLED "CUR- 
RICULUM DEVELOPMENT BASIC TO THE TRAINING OF INDIVIDUALS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT IN AGRIBUSINESS, NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION." THE PROJECT WAS FUNDED UNDER A CONTRACT WITH THE 
BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, U.S. OFFICE OF 


EDUCAT ION. 

THE PROJECT GREW OUT OF THE NEED TO IDENTIFY THE EDUCATION- 
AL EXPERIENCES MOST APPROPRIATE FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT IN AGRI- 
BUSINESS, NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION. EDU- 
CATORS WERE LACKING ADEQUATE AND ACCURATE INFORMATION FOR THE 
CAREER AWARENESS AND EXPLORATION STAGES OF THE CAREER DEVELOP- 
MENT PROCESS CONCERNING THE AGRIBUSINESS COMPLEX. 

THE AGRIBUSINESS COMPLEX ALSO HAD SEVERAL EMERGING PROGRAM 
AREAS WHERE OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCIES AND THE RELATED CURRICULUM 
HAD NOT BEEN WELL DEFINED AT THE VOCATIONAL PREPARATION LEVEL. 
THESE CONDITIONS CAUSED APPROPRIATE CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
TO BE LACKING OR INEFFECTIVE AT ALL LEVELS, LEADING UP TO AND 
INCLUDING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BECAUSE GUIDANCE Kvl MATERIALS 
AND PROCESSES OF CONDUCTING THESE PROGRAMS WERE NOT ADEQUATELY 
DEVELOPED. 

IN MAY OF 197' AGRICULTURAL LEADERS REPRESENTING STATE SU- 
PERVISORS, TEACHEiv OUCATORS, CLASSROOM TEACHERS AND THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL BUSINESS f INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY MET IN DENVER, COL- 
ORADO, TO DISCUSS 11-. CHANGING NATURE OF THE FIELD. THERE WAS 
GENERAL AGREEMENT THAT THE DEVELOPING EMPHASIS ON AGRIBUSINESS, 
NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION CALLED FOR MAJOR 
CURRICULUM CHANGES AND DEVELOPMENT OF NEW CURRICULA, WITH 
CHANGES IN THE PREPARATION OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
AT THE SAME TIME. 

THE PURPOSES OF THIS PROJECT WERE: (O TO DEVELOP APPRO- 
PRIATE CURRICULUM GUIDES IN AGRIBUSINESS, NATURAL RESOURCES AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION WHICH PROVIDE A COORDINATED EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM, INCLUDING CAREER AWARENESS, CAREER EXPLORATION AND PREP- 
ARATION FOR A CLUSTER OF OCCUPATIONS; (2) TO ACQUAINT EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP IN ALL STATES WITH THE CURRICULUM MATERIALS FROM THIS 
PROJECT AND PROMOTE THEIR USE; AND (3) TO DISSEMINATE COPIES OF 
THE CURRICULUM MATERIALS TO LEADERS OF EACH STATE. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


The Use of This Curriculum Guide 


THERE IS LESS THAN FULL AGREEMENT ON JUST WHAT CONSTITUTES 
A PARTICULAR TYPE OF CURRICULUM DOCUMENT. THE CURRICULUM GUIDE 
IS NO EXCEPTION. THE FOLLOWING IS NOT MEANT AS AN EFFORT TO 
DEBATE CURRICULUM TERMINOLOGY FURTHER, BUT RATHER TO CLARIFY 
HOW THIS DOCUMENT CAN BE USED MORE EFFECTIVELY FOR ITS INTENDED 
PURPOSE. 

ENTITLED A CURRICULUM GUIDE, IT IS DESIGNED TO ANSWER THE 
MORE BASIC QUESTIONS OF CURRICULUM PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT - 
WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT AND, TO SOME DEGREE, HOW AND WITH WHAT 
RESOURCES. IT IS NOT INTENDED TO TEACH FROM NOR TO BE USED AS 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL IN THE CLASS BY EITHER TEACHER OR STU- 
DENTS . 

IT IS MEANT AS AN AID TO ALL WHO ARE INVOLVED IN THE CURRIC- 
ULUM PLANNING PHASES PRIOR TO CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION. FOR ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS AND OTHERS WHO MUST MAKE DECISIONS CONCERNING FACILI- 
TIES OR EQUIPMENT, THERE ARE GUIDELINES TO BOTH SPECIFICATIONS 
AND OVERALL COST RANGES. FOR GUIDANCE COUNSELORS OR OTHERS 
WORKING WITH STUDENTS ON CAREER DECISIONS, INFORMATION IS PRO- 
VIDED CONCERNING OCCUPATIONS AND THE TYPE OF COMPETENCIES AND 
CHARACTERISTICS NEEDED BY THE WORKERS FOR THESE OCCUPATIONS. 
FOR THE CURRICULUM SPECIALIST, TEACHER EDUCATOR, STATE SUPER- 
VISOR OR OTHERS RESPONSIBLE FOR DETERMINING INSTRUCTIONAL CON- 
TENT AND PREPARING TEACHERS TO CONDUCT INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS, 
THE GUIDE DEFINES THE NEEDS OF THE STUDENTS IN TERMS OF TERMI- 
NAL PERFORMANCES. ALL OTHER ASPECTS OF CURRICULUM CONTENT, 
TEACHING PROCESSES AND INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES ARE BASED UPON 
THE TERMINAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES FOR THE STUDENTS. 

THE SCOPE OF THE GUIDE INCLUDES EIGHT OCCUPATIONAL SUBGROUPS 
WITHIN THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES AREA. THESE ARE CONSISTENT 
WITH AND CODED AS DEFINED IN THE STANDARD TERMINOLOGY FOR CURRIC - 
ULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN LOCAL AND STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS . THE 
OVERALL AREA OF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES IS GIVEN THE DESIGNATION 
01.06 00 00 00. THE OCCUPATIONAL SUBGROUPS HAVE THE FOLLOWING 
DESIGNATIONS : 

FISH 01.06 07 00 00 

FORESTRY 01.06 01 00 00 

MINING AREA RESTORATION 01.06 99 00 00 

OUTDOOR RECREATION 01.06 02 00 00 

SOIL 01.06 02 00 00 

RANGE 01.06 08 00 00 

WATER 01.06 05 00 00 

WILDLIFE 01 . 06 0^+ 00 00 
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THE OCCUPATIONS CONSIDERED IN THESE EIGHT SUBGROUPS ARE 
LIMITED TO THOSE ON THE CAREER LADDER FOR, WHICH HIGH SCHOOL VO- 
CATIONAL INSTRUCTION IS EITHER NECESSARY OR SIGNIFICANTLY DE- 
SIRABLE. THE UNITS WITHIN THE GUIDES ARE BUILT UPON MINIMUM 
LEVEL OF COMPETENCIES FOR ENTRY LEVEL JOBS. HOWEVER, IT IS 
ASSUMED THAT, fVEN THOUGH STUDENTS MUST BEGIN AT THIS ENTRY 
LEVEL JOB, MANY WILL SOON BE STRIVING TO ADVANCE. WHENEVER THE 
EMPLOYEE IS PRESENTED WITH OTHER DESIRABLE JOB OPPORTUNITIES, 
IT IS INTENDED THAT HIS VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION WILL HELP HIM 
MASTER EARLY JOB OPPORTUNITY ADVANCES IN AN EFFICIENT MANNER. 

SOME STATES HAVE PROVIDED THAT APPROXIMATELY 2,000 HOURS BE 
USED DURING THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS FOR INSTRUCTION, LABOR- 
ATORY AND COOPERATIVE ON-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE IN A SPECIALIZED 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES PROGRAM. WHILE THIS GUIDE MAY NOT COVER 
ALL POSSIBLE INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCES, THERE IS LIKELY MORE IN- 
CLUDED IN THIS GUIDE THAN WOULD BE USED IN ANY ONE PROGRAM IN- 
VOLVING 2,000 HOURS. IT IS INTENDED THAT THE USERS OF THIS 
GUIDE WILL SELECT THOSE INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS TO BUILD AN INSTRUC- 
TIONAL PACKAGE WHICH MOST APPROPRIATELY MEETS THE STUDENTS' 
NEEDS IN THAT STATE OR LOCALITY. 

BECAUSE MANY AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES PROGRAMS ACROSS THE 
COUNTRY ARE SIMILAR OR, AT LEAST, HAVE MANY COMMON AREAS IN THE 
CURRICULUM, CONSIDERABLE REDUNDANCY OF EFFORT OCCURS AS THESE 
PROGRAMS ARE PLANNED AND DEVELOPED. IN PREPARING THIS GUIDE, A 
MAJOR CONCERN HAS BEEN TO IDENTIFY THOSE PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
WHICH ARE COMMON TO ALL OR TO A LARGE PROPORTION OF THE PRO- 
GRAMS. THOSE WHICH ARE ONLY APPROPRIATE TO LIMITED LOCALITIES 
HAVE NOT BEEN INCLUDED. 

IT IS INTENDED THAT THE OBJECTIVES STATED IN THIS GUIDE 
UOULD SAVE TIME AND EFFORT FOR STATE PERSONNEL WHO HAVE THE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR DEFINING THE OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCIES IN 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 

ONCE THE OBJECTIVES FROM THE GUIDE WHICH ARE COMMON TO THE 
STATE CURRICULUM NEEDS ARE DEFINED, THEY COULD BE USED TO FACIL- 
ITATE STATING MORE SPECIFIC LEVELS OF OBJECTIVES. OR, IF OTHER 
OBJECTIVES ARE MORE APPROPRIATE, THEY COULD BE SUBSTITUTED FOR 
THOSE PRESENTED, AS STATE OR LOCAL CONDITIONS WARRANTED. 


Organization of Instructional Units 


THIS CURRICULUM GUIDE IS COMPOSED OF UNITS OF INSTRUCTION. 
EACH UNIT IS DEVELOPED AROUND A CLOSELY-RELATED GROU^ OF PER- 
FORMANCE OBJECTIVES WHICH ARE BASIC TO THE TRAINING OF INDIVID- 
UALS FOR ENTRY LEVEL SKILLED EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
OCCUPATIONS. THE UWITS ARE ORGANIZED INTO EIGHT AGRICULTURAL 
RESOURCES OCCUPATIONAL AREAS OF FISH, FORESTRY, MINING AREA 
^RESTORATION, OUTDOOR RECREATION, SOIL, RANGE, WATER AND WILDLIFE. 
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THE INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS ARE BASED UPON THE COMPETENCIES OF 
ENTRY LEVEL SKILLED OCCUPATIONS IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. MOST 
OF THE PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES FOR THE UNITS ARE COMMON TO AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESOURCES PROGRAMS. 


Format of the Units of instruction 


EACH OF THE UNITS OF INSTRUCTION HAS SEVEN ELEMENTS TO BE 
USED FOR DEVELOPING SPECIFIC CURRICULUM AND CURRICULUM MATERIALS. 
THE LIST OF ELEMENTS INCLUDES: 

1. UNIT CONCEPT 

2. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

3. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

k. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

5. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFOR- 
MANCES 

6. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

7. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE SEVEN ELEMENTS 
OF THE UNITS OF INSTRUCTION 


UNIT CONCEPT 

THE UNIT CONCEPT DEFINES THE RATIONALE FOR THE AREA COVERED 
BY THE INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT. 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES HAVE BEEN CONSIDERED THE 
BASIC ELEMENT OF THE UNITS OF INSTRUCTION. ALL OTHER ELEMENTS 
ARE DEVELOPED FROM THE PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES. THE OBJECTIVES 
ARE STATED IN STUDENT TERMS AT A TERMINAL PERFORMANCE LEVEL. 
THE TERMINAL PERFORMANCES HAVE BEEN DEFINED FROM AN ANALYSIS OF 
COMPETENCIES NECESSARY FOR SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCE IN THE ENTRY 
LEVEL SKILLED OCCUPATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 

THE PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES OF THE GUIDE ARE INTENDED TO AID 
CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS AND TEACHERS OF LOCAL AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SOURCES PROGRAMS IN DEFINING THE COMPETENCIES WHICH CAN AND 
SHOULD BE ACrUTREP BY STUDENTS IN LOCAL PROGRAMS. 


IT WAS FELT THAT COMPETENT TEACHERS OF A VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
WOULD BE IN THE BEST POSITION TO ESTABLISH "HOW WELL" THE OB- 
JECTIVE SHOULD BE PERFORMED, AND THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH IT 
SHOULD BE PERFORMED. HOWEVER, CONDITIONS AND STANDARDS HAVE 
BEEN INDICATED FOR MOST OBJECTIVES. THE INTENT IS TO DIRECT 
ATTENTION TO THOSE CONDITIONS WHICH MAY SIGNIFICANTLY AFFECT 
ACHIEVING THE PERFORMANCE AND IDENTIFY STANDARDS WHICH MAY BE 
ESPECIALLY IMPORTANT TO SUCCESS IN THE INDUSTRY. 


INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

THE PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES ARE DESCRIPTIONS OF INTENDED 
OUTCOMES WHICH REQUIRE THE ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN KNOWLEDGE 
AND SKILLS. TITLES AND SUBTITLES OF INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS ARE 
USED TO DEFINE THE RELEVANT CONTENT. 

THE TITLES ARE PRESENTED IN AN ACTION FORM AS FAR AS IS 
FEASIBLE TO HELP DEFINE THE SPECIFIC TYPE OF LEARNING EXPECTED 
TO ACHIEVE THE OBJECTIVES. RATHER THAN LIMITING THE TITLE BY 
USING "WILDLIFE SANCTUARIES" IN DEFINING STUDY AREAS CONCERNING 
WILDLIFE SANCTUARIES, THE STUDY AREAS OF "SELECTING SPECIES OF 
WILDLIFE," AND "DEVELOPING FOOD, COVER AND WATER" ARE USED. 
THE GERUND VERB FORM OR "-ING" FORM OF THE TITLE IS TO AID IN 
MORE SPECIFICALLY DEFINING THE COMPETENCIES TO BE BROUGHT OUT 
IN THE LEARNING PROCESSES. 

BECAUSE OF THE SPECIFIC NATURE OF MUCH OF THE LEARNING MATE- 
RIALS NEEDED FOR THESE INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS, REFERENCES ARE CITED 
WHICH WOULD BE APPROPRIATE FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPERS. THE TITLES 
FOR THE INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS ARE OF A RELATIVELY PERMANENT NATURE 
AND COMMON TO MOST PROGRAMS. THE SPECIFIC CONTENT TO SUPPORT 
THEM IS MUCH MORE ADVERSELY AFFECTED BY CHANGES IN TECHNOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFERENCES OR DIFFERENCES IN LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

IT MAY BE POSSIBLE TO USE THE SUGGESTED TITLES OVER A PERIOD 
OF TIME WITH RELATIVELY MINOR ADJUSTMENTS. SPECIFIC CONTENT, ON 
THE OTHER HAND, NEEDS TO BE CONTINUALLY UPDATED TO CURRENT CON- 
DITIONS AND MATCHED WITH LOCAL STUDENT NEHDS AND OCCUPATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

THE NUMBERS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL AREA TITLES ARE NOT 
MATCHED TO THE NUMBERS OF THE STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES. 
HOWEVER, INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS RELATING TO AN OBJECTIVE CAN BE 
DETERMINED RELATIVELY EASILY. THE INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS ARE SE- 
QU^CED AS MUCH AS IS FEASIBLE IN THE SAME ORDER AS THE PER- 
FORMANCE OBJECTIVES TO WHICH THEY RELATE. 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


<d EXAMPLES ARE PROVIDED SUGGESTING WAYS IN WHICH STUDENTS MAY 
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BE ACTIVELY INVOLVED IN LEARNING ACTIVITIES THAT WOULD HELP THEM 
ACHIEVE THE OBJECTIVES. THEY ARE SUGGESTED AS ONE APPROACH THAT 
MAY BE USED RATHER THAN INTENDED TO BE THE COMPLETE LIST OF AC- 
TIVITIES WHICH WOULD PROVIDE THE MOST EFFECTIVE LEARNING. THE 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR EACH OBJECTIVE MAY OR MAY NOT COVER THE 
ENTIRE OBJECTIVE. THEREFORE, DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE LOCAL PROGRAM WILL BE NECESSARY FOR A COMPREHENSIVE PRO- 
GRAM. 

THERE IS AT LEAST ONE ACTIVITY FOR EACH STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVE. THE NUMBER ON THE ACTIVITY IS THE SAME AS THE STU- 
DENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE TO WHICH IT IS RELATED. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

THE STUDENT EVALUATION SHOULD BE DIRECTED TOWARD AND BASED 
UPON WELL-WRITTEN STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES. IN THIS GUIDE, 
THE STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES ARE INTENDED TO BE EXPLICITLY 
STATED IN WHAT TERMINAL PERFORMANCE THE STUDENT IS TO BE ABLE TO 
DO AND, TO SOME DEGREE, HOW WELL AND UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS. PRI- 
MARILY, THE EVALUATION IS TO USE THE STAT E D "OBJ ECT I VES AS A REF- 
ERENCE POINT TO ANSWER THE QUESTION - CAN THE STUDENT ACHIEVE 
THE DESIRED PERFORMANCE LEVEL? 

IN ADDITION, AN ELEMENT DESIGNATED AS "EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES 
TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE" IS INCLUDED IN EACH UNIT OF IN- 
STRUCTION. EXAMPLES OF EVALUATION PROCESSES ARE INTENDED TO AS- 
SIST IN DETERMINING THE LEVEL OF UNDERSTANDING OF THE ABILITY OF 
THE STUDENT TO ACCOMPLISH PARTS OF OR THE ENTIRE PERFORMANCE OB- 
JECTIVE. IN NO WAY ARE THESE PROCESSES INTENDED TO REPLACE A 
DIRECT EVALUATION OF THE TERMINAL PERFORMANCE AS STATED IN THE 
OBJECTIVE. 

THE TYPE OF EVALUATION PROCESS IS DETERMINED IN PART BY THE 
NATURE OF THE PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES. BUT THE MOST DESIRABLE 
METHOD CAN BE BEST DETERMINED WHEN THERE IS KNOWLEDGE OF THE LO- 
CAL SITUATION, SUCH AS EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES, SCHOOL POLICIES 
AND THE NEEDS OF THE STUDENTS. 

THERE IS AT LEAST ONE EVALUATION PROCESS FOR EACH STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE. THE NUMBER ON THE EVALUATION ACTIVITY 
IS THE SAME AS THE STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE TO WHICH IT IS 
RELATED. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT ARE NOTED WHICH ARE SPECIFIC TO THE 
UNIT AND WHICH ARE CONSIDERED ESSENTIAL OR QUITE DESIRABLE IN THE 
LEARNING PROCESS. IN SOME CASES, THE OBJECTIVES WOULD BE QUITE 
DIFFICULT TO ACHIEVE, IF AT ALL, WITHOUT THE MATERIALS. IN 
OTHERS, THE MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT AID IN THE EFFECTIVENESS OR 
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EFFICIENCY OF " EARNING. 

THE MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT SUGGESTED FOR ONE UNIT ARE NOT 
NECESSARILY CONSUMED OR UNIQUE JUST TO THE LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
OF THAT UNIT. A LIST OF THE EQUIPMENT SUGGESTED FOR A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES PROGRAM IS LISTED IN APPENDIX A. 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

A LIMITED NUMBER OF REFERENCES HAS BEEN LISTED WHICH DIRECT- 
LY RELATE TO THE CURRICULUM STUDY AREAS SUGGESTED IN THE "IN- 
STRUCTIONAL AREAS" SECTION. THESE REFERENCES ARE AVAILABLE AND 
THE SOURCES OR DETAILS OF SECURING THEM IS LOCATED IN APPENDIX 
B OF THIS GUIDE. 

WHEN TWO OR MORE REFERENCES ARE FOUND TO HAVE ADEQUATE LEARN- 
ING MATERIALS AND PROCESSES FOR THE OBJECTIVES OF A UNIT BUT 
HAVE UNIQUELY DIFFERENT STYLES, THE GROUP MAY BE LISTED SO THAT 
THE TEACHER HAS THE CHOICE OF SELECTING THE ONE MOST SUITED TO 
HIS TEACHING. 

IN SOME CASES, SEVERAL REFERENCES ARE NOTED BECAUSE NO ONE 
REFERENCE ADEQUATELY COVERS ALL OF THE OBJECTIVES OF A UNIT OR 
STUDY AREA. ANNOTATIONS OF THE REFERENCES ARE PROVIDED TO AID 
IN DETERMINING WHICH REFERENCE OR REFERENCES WOULD BE BEST 
SUITED FOR A LOCAL PROGRAM. THE REFERENCE SUGGESTED FOR ONE 
UNIT IS OFTEN RELEVANT TO AND SUGGESTED FOR USE IN SEVERAL OF THE ' 
UNITS. IN NO WAY SHOULD THE REFERENCES BE CONSIDERED THE BEST 
OR ONLY REFERENCES TO BE USED WITH THE UNITS. 


Recommended Facilities and Equipment 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANNING THE FACILITIES FOR 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES PROGRAMS 

THE NATURE AND THE EXTENT OF THE FACILITIES NEEDED FOR AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESOURCES INSTRUCTION WILL BE INFLUENCED BY THE PRO- 
JECTED ENROLLMENTS, THE PLANNED USE OF THE FACILITIES BY CON- 
TINUING EDUCATION AND OTHER GROUPS, AND THE AREAS OF EMPHASIS 
IN THE COURSE OF STUDY. THE SUGGESTIONS WHICH FOLLOW ARE TO BE 
CONSIDERED ONLY AS GUIDES FOR SCHOOL FACILITY PLANNERS AND AR- 
CHITECTS . 


SPACE ALLOCATIONS 

RECOMMENDED MINIMUM SPACE ALLOCATIONS FOR ACCOMMODATING 
TWENTY STUDENTS PER SECTION INCLUDE: 
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CLASSROOM 720 SQUARE FEET 

INDOOR LABORATORY 3,000 SQUARE FEET 

OFFICE AND CONFERENCE ROOM 200 SQUARE FEET 

OUTSIDE PAVED AND FENCED STORAGE 

AREA 1,200 SQUARE FEET 

LAND LABORATORY 35 ACRES 


CLASSROOM 

THE CLASf.nOOM SHOULD BE EQUIPPED WITH TABLES AND CHAIRS TO 
ACCOMMODATE "HE ANTICIPATED NUMBER OF STUDENTS; A TACK BOARD; 
A CHALKBOARU, A TEACHER'S WORK BENCH WITH SINK, RUNNING WATER, 
GAS, AIR AND ELECTRICAL OUTLETS; SHELF SPACE; STORAGE SPACE; 
AND FILING CABINETS. 

CONSIDERATION SHOULD BE GIVEN TC PROVIDING SOME COMBINATION 
STUDENT TABLES WITH EITHER FULL OR PARTIAL TILTING TOP WHICH 
WOULD PROVE USEFUL IN PHASES OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM RE- 
QUIRING DRAWING OR MAP WORK. 


CONSERVATION MECHANICS LABORATORY 

SUITABLE FACILITIES SHOULD BE PROVIDED SO THAT STUDENTS WILL 
HAVE AN APPROPRIATE PLACE TO WORK ON SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES AND 
LARGER POWER UNITS, FOR CONSTRUCTION OF LAND LABORATORY STRUC- 
TURES AND FACILITIES, TO MAINTAIN HAND AND POWER EQUIPMENT, AND 
TO PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE STUDENTS TO OBTAIN THE MECHAN- 
ICS SKILLS NECESSARY FOR EMPLOYMENT. THE LABORATORY AREA SHOULD 
HAVE A CONCRETE FLOOR, AN OVERHEAD DOOR AT LEAST 16 FEET WIDE, 
AND ADEQUATE HEATING, VENTILATION AND LIGHTING. IT SHOULD ALSO 
BE PROVIDED WITH APPROPRIATE BENCHES, TOOL CABINETS AND ACCESSOR 
lES. ACCESS TO THE LAND LABORATORY AREA SHOULD BE CONVENIENT. 


THE LAND LABORATORY 

THE LAND LABORATORY SHOULD CONSIST OF A MINIMUM OF THIRTY- 
FIVE ACRES. THE LAND LABORATORY AREA SHOULD INCLUDE AN ARBORE- 
TUM WITH DIFFERENT KINDS OF TREES, SHRUBS, GRASSES AND OTHER 
PLANTS FOR IDENTIFICATION PURPOSES. FROM THREE TO FIVE PLANTS 
OF EACH SPECIES OR CULTIVAR SHOULD BE PLANTED TO INSURE AGAINST 
LOSS OF SINGLE SPECIMENS AND TO ENABLE STUDENTS TO RECOGNIZE 
MORE THAN ONE SPECIMEN. A FOREST PLANTATION WITH A MINIMUM OF 
FIFTEEN ACRES SHOULD BE AVAILABLE FOR TREE IDENTIFICATION, 
CRUISING, DEMONSTRATIONS OF TYPES OF CUTTING, WEED TREE CONTROL, 
AND S I LVICULTURAL PRACTICES. A WILDLIFE HABITAT AREA COULD BE 
PROVIDED IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE FOREST PLANTATION. RECREATION 
FACILITIES FOR ONE OR MORE RECREATIONAL VEHICLES, A TENTING AREA 
AND A PICNIC AREA SHOULD BE DEVELOPED NEAR THE SCHOOL FOREST. 
THE ROAD LEADING TO THE RECREATION AREA NEEDS TO BE SUBSTANTIAL 
AND WIDE ENOUGH TO CARRY RECREATION VEHICLES AND BUSES. A POND 
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OF NOT LESS THAN ONE-QUARTER OF AN ACRE IN SURFACE AREA SHOULD 
BE AVAILABLE TO PROVIDE AN OPPORTUNITY FOR "HANDS-ON" EXPERIENCE 
IN SEVERAL INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS, INCLUDING FISH AND RECREATION. 


RECOMMENDED EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

THE TYPE AND QUANTITIES OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES REQUIRED 
TO PROVIDE EFFECTIVE OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SOURCES WILL DEPEND UPON SEVERAL FACTORS. THESE INCLUDE; THE 
ANTICIPATED SIZES OF THE GROUPS TO BE SERVED; THE TYPES OF 
GROUPS TO BE SERVED, THAT IS, SECONDARY OR ADULT; AND THE EM- 
PHASIS TO BE INCLUDED IN THE COURSE OF STUDY IN TERMS OF THE 
DIVERSIFICATION OR SPECIALIZATION. 

THE OPTIMUM CLASS SIZE IS CONSIDERED, FOR PLANNING PURPOSES, 
TO BE ABOUT TWENTY STUDENTS. SUFFICIENT QUANTITIES OF TOOLS, 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES SHOULD BE PROVIDED TO MAKE MAXIMUM USE 
OF THE TIME AVAILABLE FOR LABORATORY AND PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 
THIS WILL NOT REQUIRE NECESSARILY THAT TWENTY DUPLICATES OF A 
SPECIFIC ITEM WILL BE NEEDED AS PROPER MANAGEMENT OF PRACTICAL 
SITUATIONS WILL SELDOM RESULT IN EACH PUPIL USING THE IDENTICAL 
ITEM AT THE SAME TIME. 

AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE COMPOSED OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM EACH 
OF THE OCCUPATIONAL AREAS IN THE LOCAL AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
INDUSTRY CAN PROVIDE VALUABLE ASSISTANCE IN DEVELOPING LISTS OF 
NEEDED EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. 

A LIST OF EQUIPMENT THAT CAN BE USED AS A GUIDE IN ORDERING 
AND ASSEMBLING THOSE ITEMS NEEDED IS LOCATED IN APPENDIX A. 
MANY STATE DEPARTMENTS HAVE MORE DEFINITIVE LISTS AVAILABLE AND 
IT MAY BE WELL TO REQUEST THESE AS ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF INFOR- 
MATION. IN ADDITION, EXPERIENCE CAN BE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN 
DEVELOPING LISTS OF EQUIPMENT NEEDS. 


Teacher Requirements and Responsibilities 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF AN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OCCUPATIONAL 
CURRICULUM DEPENDS LARGELY UPON THE EXPERIENCE, EDUCATIONAL 
BACKGROUND AND PERSONAL QUALITIES OF THE FACULTY. INSTRUCTORS 
IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES REQUIRE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL PRE- 
PARATION IN THE AREAS THEY ARE TO TEACH. WITH FEW EXCEPTIONS, 
THEY SHOULD HOLD AT LEAST A BACHELOR'S DEGREE WITH MAJOR EM- 
PHASIS IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
THEY SHOULD HAVE HAD WORK EXPERIENCE IN A GOVERNMENT AGENCY OR 
IN AN INDUSTRY DIRECTLY RELATED TO AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. EX- 
PERIENCE AND WILLINGNESS TO WORK WITH YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS IS 
ALSO AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF THE TEACHER'S OCCUPATIONAL PREPAR- 
ATION. FACULTY MEMBERS WITH BOTH A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
BACKGROUND CAN BRING TO THE PROGRAM THE ENTHUSIASM AND APPRECIA- 
TION FOR RESOURCES THAT ARE ESSENTIAL TO THE PROGRAM'S SUCCESS. 
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THE INSTITUTION MUST INSURE THAT ITS FACULTY WORKLOAD PER- 
MITS TIME FOR INDIVIDUAL AND DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES AS WELL AS 
THE SUPERVISION OF STUDENTS ON THE JOB. FACULTY MEMBERS SHOULD 
HAVE APPROPRIATE TRAINING AIDS AND SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIAL FOR 
THEIR RESPECTIVE COURSES ANH A WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT OTHERS 
ARE TEACHING IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES, AGRICULTURE AND RELATED 
COURSE CONTENT. 

FACULTY MEMBERS SHOULD 3E ENCOURAGED TO PARTICIPATE IN AC- 
TIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS WHICH LEAD TO PERSONAL PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT THROUGH OFFERING RELEASED TIME AND FINANCIAL AS- 
SISTANCE FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING. THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM SHOULD BE DEVELOPED TO STRENGTHEN INDIVIDUAL WEAKNESSES. 
ONE TEACHER MAY PROFIT MORE FROM SUMMER EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY, 
WHILE ANOTHER SHOULD ATTEND FORMAL CLASSES. MAINTAINING CLOSE 
CONTACT WITH PRACTITIONERS AND CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE FIELD 
THROUGH SPECIAL INSTITUTES AND CONFERENCES SHOULD PROVIDE A 
BASIS FOR CONSTANT UPDATING OF MATERIAL FOR THEIR COURSES. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE S 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCE PERSONS 
CAN ASSIST THE SECONDARY INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION IN PLANNING 
AND IMPLEMENTING AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES PROGRAMS TO MEET THE 
OBJECTIVES OF THE INSTITUTION, THE STUDENT AND THE COMMUNITY. 

THE SPECIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE NATURAL RESOURCE OC- 
CUPATIONAL PROGRAMS SHOULD INCLUDE REPRESENTATIVES OF EMPLOYERS 
AND PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, SCIENTIFIC OR TECHNICAL SOCIE- 
TIES AND ASSOCIATIONS IN THE FIELD AND KNOWLEDGEABLE CIVIC LEAD- 
ERS WHO MEET WITH AND ADVISE THE SPECIALISTS ON THE SCHOOL STAFF. 
THE COMMITTEE NORMALLY CONSISTS OF ABOUT NINE TO TWELVE MEMBERS 
WHO GENERALLY SERVE FOR A ONE- TO THREE-YEAR PERIOD. THE HEAD 
OF THE INSTITUTION OR THE DEPARTMENT HEAD IS ORDINARILY CHAIR- 
MAN. MEMBERS ARE APPOINTED FOR REGULAR TERMS^ SUBJECT TO REAP- 
POINTMENT, AND MEMBERSHIP SHOULD ROTATE SO THAT SOME EXPERIENCED 
ADVISORS ARE PRESENT WITH SOME NEW ONES EACH TERM. IT SHOULD BE 
REMEMBtRED THAT ADVISORY COMMITTEE PEOPLE ARE BUSY; THEREFORE, 
MEETINGS SHOULD BE CALLED ONLY WHEN COMMITTEE ACTION CAN BEST 
HANDLE A SPECIFIC TASK OR PROBLEM. 

LETTERS OF APPOINTMENT SHOULD COME FROM THE CHIEF SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATOR. WHILE THE COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS WITHOUT LEGAL STATUS 
OR POWERS, IT CAN PROVIDE INVALUABLE ASSISTANCE TO THE INSTITU- 
TION BY ASSISTING IN A FEASIBILITY STUDY OF PROPOSED NEW EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS, BY PROVIDING SUPPORT TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
IN OBTAINING APPROPRIATIONS AND STATE AND FEDERAL SUPPORT TO 
FINANCE THE PROGRAMS, BY ASSISTING IN THE LOCATION OF WORK EX- 
PERIENCE STATIONS, BY SURVEYING AND DEFINING THE KNOWLEDGE AND 
SKILLS NEEDED BY AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES WORKERS, AND BY ASSIST- 
ING IN THE PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES CIN JOBS). 
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THIS GUIDE, DESIGNED PRIMARILY FOR PLANNING AND DEVELC, tENT 
OF PROGRAMS IN HIGH SCHOOLS, CAN BE USED BY THE ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE AS A STARTING POINT, MODIFYING IT TO MEET LOCAL NEEDS. THE 
PROGRAM CAN ALSO FORM THE BASIS FOR COURSES TO MEET THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EMPLOYED ADULTS WHO WISH TO UPGRADE OR UPDATE THEIR 
SKILLS AND TECHNICAL CAPABILITIES. IN THIS WAY, THE SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION, WITH THE HELP OF THE COMMITTEE AND SPECIAL CONSUL- 
TANTS, CAN EFFECTIVELY INITIATE THE NEEDED PROGRAM, QUICKLY DE- 
VELOP IT TO A HIGH LEVEL OF EXCELLENCE, AND MAINTAIN ITS TIMELI- 
NESS. 


Scientific and Technical Societies and Trade Associations 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SOCIETIES, COMMERCIAL FIRMS AND 
TRADE GROUPS ARE AN IMPORTANT SOURCE OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
AND OTHER BENEFITS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. THE SOCIETIES, 
IN THEIR PUBLICATIONS AND AT MEEtlNGS, PROVIDE CONTINUAL EXPO- 
SURE TO THE MOST RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SCIENCE AND RELATED 
TECHNOLOGIES AND PROBABLY SERVE AS THE BEST MEANS FOR HELPING 
PERSONS KEEP UP-TO-DATE IN A PARTICULAR PHASE OF THE SCIENCE. 

LESS CONSPICUOUS, BUT EX.TREMELY IMPORTANT, IS THE SUPPORT 
WHICH SOCIETIES MAY GIVE: CD IN HELPING TO DEVELOP EVIDENCE 
OF THE NEED FOR THE TRAINING PROGRAM; (2) IN HELPING TO PROMOTE 
THE PROGRAM; (3) IN ENLISTING MEMBERS' SUPPORT FOR THE PROGRAM; 
(4) IN HELPING TO PROVIDE WORK EXPERIENCE FOR STUDENTS; AND (5) 
IN HELPING WITH THE PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES. 

ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES MAY SUPPLY RESOURCE PEOPLE TO 
SPEAK TO CLASSES. THEY MAY ALSO SERVE AS HOSTS TO STUDENT 
GROUPS ON FIELD TRIPS TO STUDY SPECIFIC PHASES OF THE INDUSTRY. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A SELECTED LISTING OF SOME OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS WHICH ARE PERTINENT TO AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SOURCES : " 

AMERICAN CONGRESS ON SURVEYING AND MAPPING 

AMERICAN FISHERIES SOCIETY 

AMERICAN FOREST INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 

THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN GEOPHYSICAL UNION 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 

AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 


SEE APPENDIX C FOR A COMPLETE ADDRESS OF THESE ORGANIZATIONS 
AND ASSOCIATIONS 
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AMERICAN PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PULPWOOD ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
AMERICAN WATER RESOURCES ASSOCIATION 
ASSOCIATION OF INTERPRETIVE NATURALISTS 
CONSERVATION EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ECOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
INSTITUTE OF ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL PARKS AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL RECREATION AND PARK ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL SHOOTING' SPORTS FOUNDATION 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 

THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 

SOCIETY FOR RANGE MANAGEMENT 

SOIL CONSERVATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 

SOIL SCIENCE SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL FEDERATION 

WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 

THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

THE WILDLIFE SOCIETY 


Employment Opportunities in Agricultural Resources 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES ARE ALL OF THOSE NATURALLY OCCURRING 
MATERIALS OF NATURE HAVING HUMAN UTILITY OR VALUE. THE TERM 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES INCLUDES, IN ALL THEIR FORMS, SOIL, WATER, 
AIR, PLANT LIFE, NON-HUMAN ANIMAL LIFE, SUNLIGHT, MINERALS AND 
MINERAL FUELS AND SPACE ON LAND AND OCEAN SURFACES. 

RESOURCES ARE CLASSIFIED AS BEING RENEWABLE OR NONRENEWABLE. 
RENEWABLE RESOURCES, SUCH AS WATER, FORESTS AND WILDLIFE, ARE 
GENERALLY CONSIDERED TO HAVE THE POTENTIAL OF BEING MAINTAINED 
OR IMPROVED IN QUANTITY OR QUALITY OR BOTH. NONRENEWABLE RE- 
SOURCES ARE THOSE WHICH CANNOT BE REPLACED OR ACCUMULATED AGAIN 
AT ANY FORSEEABLE TIME IN THE FUTURE. EXAMPLES OF NONRENEWABLE 
RESOURCES ARE MINED MINERAL MATERIALS, WHICH MAKE UP PORTIONS 
OF THE EARTH'S CRUST, AND SPACE ON LAND. 

DEMANDS UPON AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES ARE GROWING AT A TRE- 
MENDOUS RATE. AREAS IN WHICH THE TREND IN DEMAND IS HIGHEST 
INCLUDE FORESTRY, WATER AND OUTDOOR RECREATION. THESE TRENDS 
MEAN INCREASED CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR PREPARED INDIVIDUALS. 
WITH THE PRESENT COMMITMENT TO ENVIRONMENTAL IMPROVEMENT, THERE 
IS LIKELY TO BE A RAPID CHANGE IN PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OCCUPATIONS. THE EFFECTIVE DEMAND FOR 
SKILLED WORKERS AND TECHNICIANS TO ASSIST THE PROFESSIONAL 
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WORKER CAN BE EXPECTED TO RISE PARTICULARLY RAPIDLY. 

AS AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OCCUPATIONS BECOME MORE PLENTIFUL, 
PERSONS QUALIFIED AND WILLING TO PREPARE FOR CAREERS IN THIS 
FIELD WILL FIND NUMEROUS OPPORTUNITIES. A PARTIAL LIST OF TYPI- 
CAL ENTRY LEVEL OCCUPATIONS PRESENTLY FOUND IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
RESOURCES AREA FOR PERSONS COMPLETING THE COURSE OUTLINED IN 
THIS GUIDE MIGHT INCLUDE: 


Major Occupational 
Group: 


Entry Level 
Skilled Occupation: 


D.O.T. No. 


FISH 
FORESTRY 


FISH HATCHERY WORKER 

TREE PLANTER 
TREE PRUNER 
TREE SPRAYER 
FORESTER AIDE 
FOREST CRUISER 
FIRE WARDEN 
FIRE LOOKOUT 
FOREST FIRE FIGHTER 
FIRE PATROLMAN 


436. 884 

441 .887 
441. 887 
441.887 
441.384 
449. 287 
441 . 168 
441 .168 
441. 887 
441.687 


MINING AREA RESTORA- 
TION 


MINE AREA RESTORATION 
WORKER 

OPEN PIT MINE CONSERVA- 
TION INSPECTOR 


040. 081 


168. 287 


OUTDOOR RECREATION 


GROUNDSKEEPER 407.884 
PARK CARETAKER 407.868 
PARK WORKER 407.887 
CAMP GROUNDS CARETAKER 407.887 
GOLF COURSE GREENS KEEPER 407.137 
FISH AND GAME CLUB MANAGER 187.168 
RECREATION FACILITY ATTEND- 
ANT 329.878 
HUNTING AND FISHING GUIDE 452.868 
RECREATION FARM MANAGER 195.228 
GUN CLUB MANAGER 187.168 
BUILDING AND GROUNDS FORE- 
MAN 8 91.138 


SOIL 


surveyor's assistant 

Crodman) 
surveyor's assistant 

(chainman) 
soil conservation aide 


018. 587 

018.687 
040. 081 
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Major Occupational 
Group: 


Entry Level 
Skilled Occupation: 


D.O.T. No. 


RANGE 


RANGE AIDE 


040. 081 


WATER 


WATERSHED TENDER 
IRR IGATOR 


954.782 
422.887 


WILDLIFE 


GAME FARM WORKER 
GAMEKEEPER 

GAME PROTECTOR (WARDEN) 
GAME FARMER 
GOVERNMENT TRAPPER OR 


419.884 
451.181 
379. 168 
419.181 


HUNTER 
LIVE BAIT DEALER 


379. 168 
162.158 


Validation of Agricultural Resources Units 


THE agricultural RESOURCES UNITS HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED 
THROUGH THE USE OF MANY VARYING CURRICULUM GUIDES AND INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS ACCUMULATED FROM SOURCES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES. THESE CURRICULUM GUIDES AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
RANGED FROM TOPIC OUTLINES TO COMPREHENSIVE REFERENCE MATERIALS. 
TH^: UNITS CONTAINED IN THIS GUIDE WILL HOPEFULLY PROVIDE A COM- 
PREHENSIV:: BASE FOR PROGRAM PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT BY STATE 
CURRICULUM PLANNERS, STATE SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS IN DEVELOP- 
ING LOCAL PROGRAMS. A MAJOR REFERENCE USED IN DEVELOPING THE 
UNITS, CAREER EDUCATION IN THE NATURAL RESOURCES: A SUGGESTED 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM GUIDE , WAS DEVELOPED AT THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY PURSUANT TO A GRANT FROM THE UNITED STATES OF- 
FICE OF EDUCATION IN 1971. 

OTHER SOURCES INCLUDED STUDENT MANUALS DEVELOPED AND VALI- 
DATED BY THE OHIO AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
SERVICE, SUCH AS THE CONSERVATION AIDE , AND MANUALS DEVELOPED 
AT THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, SUCH AS MANAGEMENT OF FOR - 
EST RESOURCES FOR MULTIPLE USE: TEACHER'S GUIDE AND STUDENT 
R ESOURCE UNIT . 

OTHER GUIDES AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OF GREAT VALUE IN 
DETERMINING COMPETENCIES AND CONTENT WHICH SHOULD BE INCLUDED 
IN THE UNITS WERE THOSE FROM NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA, ARIZONA, 
OHIO AND TEXAS. 

THE TERMINAL OBJECTIVES CITED AT THE BEGINNING OF THE UNITS 
ARE BASED UPON OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSES CONDUCTED BY THE PROJECT 
STAFF AND/OR OTHER OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSES CONDUCTED IN THE VARI- 
OUS OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER AREAS OF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES BY 
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VARIOUS INDIVIDUALS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 

THE UNITS INCLUDED IN THIS GUIDE HAVE BEEN REVIEWED BY A 
NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES INSTRUCTORS IN OHIO. THESE 
TEACHERS REPRESENT A BROAD BASE OF EXPERIENCE IN THE VARIOUS 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES AREAS. 

ANOTHER PHASE OF THE VALIDATION PROCESS INCLUDED THE REVIEW 
OF THE GUIDE BY STATE AND NATIONAL CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS. 
THESE INDIVIDUALS ARE INVOLVED WITH DEVELOPING CURRICULUM MATE- 
RIALS FULL TIME AND PROVIDED VALUABLE INPUT FOR THE REVISION AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF THIS GUIDE. 

IT MUST ALSO BE NOTED THAT, ALTHOUGH THIS SECTION HAS CITED 
SOURCES OF REFERENCES USED IN DEVELOPING THE GUIDE, THIS IS BY 
NO MEANS AN EXHAUSTIVE LIST OF THOSE MATERIALS ACQUIRED AND USED 
AS INFORMATION SOURCES. THE STATE OF THE ART IN CURRICULUM MATE- 
RIALS IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES, AS FOUND BY THIS PROJECT, IS 
VERY PROMISING. MANY STATE DEPARTMENTS AND CURRICULUM LABORA- 
TORIES HAVE DEVELOPED EXCELLENT INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS, INCLUDING 
STUDENT MANUALS, FILM STRIP AND SLIDE SERIES, TRANSPARENCY SETS 
AND CURRICULUM GUIDES WHICH CAN BE USED AS SUPPLEMENTARY REF- 
ERENCE MATERIALS FOR THE UNITS IN THIS GUIDE. 

THIS CURRICULUM GUIDE IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES PROVIDES A 
PLAN FOR DEVELOPING PROGRAMS BASED ON MANY OF THESE VARYING IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND CITES REFERENCES FROM SEVERAL OF THESE 
SOURCES OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS. OTHER VALUABLE AIDS ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE FROM THESE SOURCES WHICH WILL COMPLEMENT THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM OUTLINED IN THIS CURRICULUM GUIDE. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
U.S.O.E. CODE 01.06 00 00 00 

Units General to the Agricultural Resources Areas 

OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP THROUGH FFA 
OUTDOOR FIRST AID 

OPERATION AND CARE OF SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES 
MAINTENANCE OF SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF GASOLINE AND DIESEL POWER UNITS 
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OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


UNIT CONCEPT*. THE FIELD OF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES INCLUDES A 

BROAD SPECTRUM OF CAREER OPPORTUNITIES THE STU- 
DENT MAY WISH TO EXPLORE. BY STUDYING THE VAR- 
IOUS OCCUPATIONS, THE STUDENT IS ABLE TO CONSIDER 
VARIOUS FACTORS, SUCH AS WORKING CONDITIONS, SAL- 
ARY AND REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY THAT WILL INFLU- 
ENCE HIS CAREER CHOICE. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IN SEEKING INFORMATION ABOUT JOB OPPORTUNITIES, SURVEY 
OR OBTAIN LITERATURE INFORMATION WHICH WILL ASSIST HIM 
IN DETERMINING THE NUMBER AND KIND OF JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
THAT ARE AVAILABLE IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 

2. GIVEN A SPECIFIC CAREER IN WHICH THE STUDENT IS INTER- 
ESTED, DETERMINE THE COMPETENCIES AND REQUIREMENTS 
NEEDED BY PERSONS TO ENTER AND ADVANCE IN THAT CAREER. 

3. UPON DETERMINING THE REQUIREMENTS AND COMPETENCIES 
NEEDED TO ENTER A JOB, DEVELOP A PERSONAL PLAN WHICH 
WILL AID HIM IN ACQUIRING THE COMPETENCIES AND MEETING 
THE REQUIREMENTS NEEDED FOR ENTRY IN THAT JOB. 

4. UPON IDENTIFYING A JOB IN WHICH HE IS INTERESTED, FOLLOW 
THE PROPER PROCEDURES NECESSARY TO BECOME PLACED ON THE 
JOB. 

5. UPON SECURING PLACEMENT ON A JOB, WORK WITH OTHER EM- 
PLOYEES, THE EMPLOYER AND/OR CUSTOMERS IN A MANNER THAT 
WILL ENABLE THE STUDENT TO SUCCEED ON THE JOB. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. ASSESSING THE JOB OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESOURCES 

A. LOCATING INFORMATION REGARDING THE SCOPE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESOURCES OCCUPATIONS AND THE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR EMPLOYMENT. 
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B. SURVEYING THE LOCAL REGION FOR ENTRY LEVEL JOBS 
REGARDING THE NUMBER OF OPENINGS PER YEAR AND 
FUTURE EMPLOYMENT NEEDS 

2. MAKING A DETAILED STUDY OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL 
RESOURCES OCCUPATIONS 

A. DETERMINING PERSONAL INTERESTS AND HOW THEY RE- 
LATE TO A SPECIFIC JOB OR CLUSTER OF OCCUPA- 
TIONS 

B. ASSESSING THE COMPETENCIES THAT ARE NEEDED FOR 
ENTRY 

C. DETERMINING THE EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS NECESSARY 
FOR EMPLOYMENT 

D. ASSESSING THE PERSONAL TRAITS REQUIRED BY THE 
OCCUPATION 

E. DETERMINING THE WORKER BENEFITS IN A GIVEN OCCUPA- 
TION 

F. CONSIDERING FEDERAL REGULATIONS WHICH APPLY TO 
VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 

3. DEVELOPING A PERSONAL PLAN FOR GAINING EXPERIENCES 
NECESSARY FOR GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT IN A GIVEN OCCUPATIONAL 
AREA 

A. PLANNING ACTIVITIES THAT WILL ENABLE THE STUDENT 
TO BE EXPOSED TO EXPERIENCES WHICH WILL AID IN HIS 
EMPLOYMENT 

B. WORKING WITH COOPERATORS IN DEVELOPING THE OCCUPA- 
TIONAL EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 

C. RECORDING THE ACTIVITIES IN THE OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 

D. SUPERVISING AND EVALUATING THE STUDENT'S OCCUPA- 
TIONAL EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 

4. SECURING A JOB BY FOLLOWING THE PROPER PROCEDURES IN- 
VOLVED IN JOB PLACEMENT 

A. LOCATING POTENTIAL JOBS THROUGH VARIOUS SOURCES 

B. ASSESSING THE JOB DESCRIPTION AND THE STUDENT'S 
INTERESTS 

C. APPLYING FOR A JOB 
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CO WRITING A LETTER OF APPLICATION 

(2) PREPARING A RESUME 

(3) SECURING REFERENCES 

-t). CONDUCTING THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW 

5. CONSIDERING FACTORS IMPORTANT TO JOB SUCCESS AND 
ADVANCEMENT 

A. ESTABLISHING RAPPORT WITH FELLOW EMPLOYEES, THE 
PUBLIC AND THE EMPLOYER 

B. PERSONAL GROOMING AND ITS IMPACT UPON THE PUBLIC, 
THE EMPLOYER AND FELLOW EMPLOYEES 

C. FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS AND WORKING INDEPENDENTLY IN 
AN OCCUPATION 

D. DEVELOPING DES I RABLE 'WORK HABITS 

E. CONTINUING SELF IMPROVEMENT ON THE JOB 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. CONDUCT A PERSONAL SURVEY BY PERSONAL CONTACT OR QUESTION- 
NAIRE OF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES BUSINESSES OR AGENCIES 

TO DETERMINE THE NUMBER OF PERSONNEL EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS 
JOBS IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES AND THE NUMBER OF OPENINGS 
EACH YEAR. 

2. INTERVIEW SEVERAL PERSONS IN SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS AND 
DETERMINE THE COMPETENCIES AND REQUIREMENTS NEEDED TO 
ENTER THE OCCUPATION. 

3. A. WRITE A LETTER OF APPLICATION AND FILL OUT AN APPLI- 
CATION FORM. HAVE THE CLASS MEMBERS CRITIQUE THEM. 

B. VISIT THE MANAGERS OF AREA AGRICULTURAL RESOURCE 
BUSINESSES OR AGENCIES AND DISCUSS WITH THEM THE FACTORS 
THEY CONSIDER IN HIRING AN EMPLOYEE. 

k. USING SIMULATION TECHNIQUES, HAVE THE STUDENTS ROLE 

PLAY JOB INTERVIEWS. RECORD THE INTERVIEWS ON A TAPE 
RECORDER AND HAVE EACH STUDENT CRITIQUE HIS OWN 
PRESENTATION. TO GUIDE THE STUDENTS IN THE CRITIQUE, 
HAVE THE CLASS DEVELOP A LIST OF CRITERIA FOR JOB 
INTERVIEWS AND CHECK THEMSELVES AGAINST THESE CRITERIA. 

5. USING A PANEL COMPOSED OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES, HAVE 

THE CLASS DISCUSS WITH THEM THE DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
OF WORKING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOYER. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 


1. USING A LIST OF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES JOB TITLES, HAVE 
STUDENTS MATCH THESE TO THE MOST APPROPRIATE AGRICULTUR- 
AL RESOURCES AREA. THESE JOB TITLES COULD ALSO BE 
MATCHED TO LEVEL OF POSITION, SUCH AS SKILLED, SEMI- 
SKILLED, TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL. THESE TASKS SHOULD 
BE ACCOMPLISHED WITH 90"o ACCURACY TO ALLOW FOR VARIATION 
IN JOB TITLE NAMES. 

2. THE STUDENT WILL COMPLETE A SURVEY OF A GIVEN OCCUPA- 
TION OR CLUSTER OF OCCUPATIONS WHICH ASSESSES THE COMPE- 
TENCIES NEEDED FOR EMPLOYMENT, THE EDUCATIONAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR GAINING EMPLOYMENT AND THE PERSONAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS NEEDED FOR SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT TO THE SATISFAC- 
TION OF THE TEACHER. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT COMPLETE A PERSONAL PLAN FOR OBTAINING 
EMPLOYMENT IN HIS DESIRED OCCUPATION WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE 
THE NECESSARY EDUCATIONAL AND WORK EXPERIENCES IN ADDI- 
TION TO ANY SPECIAL COMPETENCIES THAT NEED TO BE ACQUIRED. 

HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A LIST OF POINTS TO REMEMBER 
OR A CHECK LIST FOR WRITING A LETTER OF APPLICATION FOR 
A PARTICULAR JOB. THIS LIST SHOULD INCLUDE SUCH ITEMS 
AS NEATNESS, PROPER INTRODUCTION OF APPLICANT, WHERE 
APPLICANT CAN BE CONTACTED, REQUEST FOR NECESSARY AP- 
PLICATION FORMS, COMPLETENESS, AND PERSONAL REFERENCES. 

5. THE TEACHER SHOULD EVALUATE EACH STUDENT AS TO HIS 

ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHERS IN THE CLASSROOM, WHILE IN- 
VOLVED IN ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND/OR IN A COOPERA- 
TIVE PLACEMENT SITUATION. THE STUDENT SHOULD COMPLETE 
A PERSONAL EVALUATION SHEET TO BE USED WHEN DISCUSSING 
HIS ABILITIES, ATTRIBUTES, AND WEAKNESSES WITH THE 
TEACHER. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. SAMPLES OF JOB APPLICATION FORMS, LETTERS OF APPLICA- 
TION, OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY FORMS, PERSONAL CHARACTERIS- 
TICS CHECK LISTS, AND COPIES OF STATE AND FEDERAL LABOR 
REGULATIONS 

2. APPROPRIATE TABLES, DESKS, CHAIRS AND TAPE RECORDER OR 
VIDEO TAPE MACHINES NECESSARY FOR CONDUCTING SIMULATED 
JOB INTERVIEWS 

3. WRITTEN NOTICES FROM NEWSPAPERS, JOURNALS AND OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS LISTING VARIOUS JOB OPENINGS 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1- BiNKLEY, HAROLD AND HAMMONDS, CARSIE. EXPERIENCE PRO - 
GRAMS FOR LEARNING VOCATION IN AGRICULTURE . DANVILLE, 
ILLINOIS: THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1970, 60^+ PAGES. 

THIS PUBLICATION PRESENTS AN OVERVIEW OF THE EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM AND THE OPPORTUNITIES IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
THAT STUDENTS WILL FIND RELATIVELY EASY TO UNDERSTAND. 

2 . OPPORTUNITIES IN AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS AND THE 
EMPLOYEE WITHIN THE BUSINESS ORGANIZATION . ''OLUMBUS, 
OHIO: OHIO AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATE- 
RIALS SERVICE, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 1971, PP. 
3-'+3. 

A STUDENT MANUAL, THIS REFERENCE MAY BE HELPFUL WHEN 
COVERING SUCH TOPICS AS APPLYING FOR A JOB, ASSESSING 
ONE'S PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS, AND LOCATING JOB OP- 
PORTUNITIES. 

3. RESOURCE UNIT ON CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR CORE CURRICU- 
LUM . TUCSON, ARIZONA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. 1970, 10 PAGES. 

DEVELOPED IN AN OUTLINE FORMAT, THIS REFERENCE WILL BE 
HELPFUL TO THE INSTRUCTOR IN DEVELOPING QUESTIONS AND 
PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION. INCLUDED IS A LIST OF FILM- 
STRIPS AND STUDENT ACTIVITIES FOR EXPLORING AGRICUL- 
TURAL OCCUPATIONS. 
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EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


UNIT CONCEPT: -JOB PROCUREMENT, JOB ADVANCEMENT, AND GENERAL 
CAREER SUCCESS ARE PROMOTED THROUGH THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF COMPETENT COMMUNICATION SKILLS AND 
GOOD HUMAN RELATIONS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. WRITE A PERSONAL RESUME AND LETTER OF APPLICATION, 
COMPLETE EMPLOYMENT APPLICATIONS AND CONDUCT HIMSELF 
IN AN INTERVIEW IN SUCH A MANNER THAT HE WILL BE ABLE 
TO PROCURE A JOB. 

2. EFFECTIVELY CARRY ON A TELEPHONE CONVERSATION, INCLUDING 
INITIATING CONVERSATIONS, ANSWERING THE TELEPHONE, FOR- 
MULATING RESPONSES AND TAKING TELEPHONE MESSAGES. 

3. EFFECTIVELY HANDLE A SALES PROCEDURE USING THE SIX 
BASIC STEPS IN SELLING FOR SALE OF SUPPLIES AND SER- 
VICES TO PERSONS UTILIZING NATURAL RESOURCES. 

4. IN WORKING IN AN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES BUSINESS, IM- 
PROVE HIS RELATIONS WITH FELLOW EMPLOYEES, EMPLOYER, 
SUPERVISORS AND THE PUBLIC AS EVALUATED BY THE EMPLOYER 
USING CRITERIA SUCH AS APPEARANCE, PUNCTUALITY, DEPEND- 
ABILITY, INTEREST, JUDGMENT, PRODUCTION, INITIATIVE AND 
COOPERATION. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. PROCURING THE JOB 

A. WRITING LETTERS OF APPLICATION 

B. PREPARING PERSONAL DATA SHEETS 

C. FILLING OUT EMPLOYMENT APPLICATIONS 

D. INTERVIEWING 

E. OBTAINING SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER AND BIRTH CERTIFI- 
CATE 


IMPROVING COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS 


A. COMMUNICATING VIA TELEPHONE 

CD INITIATING A TELEPHONE CONVERSATION 
C2) ANSWERING THE TELEPHONE 

(3) LISTENING TO TELEPHONE CONVERSATION AND FOR- 
MULATING RESPONSES 
Ct) TERMINATING A TELEPHONE CONVERSATION 
(5) TAKING AND DELIVERING TELEPHONE MESSAGES 

B. COMMUNICATING THOUGHTS AND FACTS CLEARLY BY WRITING 

(1) USING TECHNICAL TERMS 

(2) USING CORRECT SPELLING AND GRAMMAR 

IMPROVING SALES SKILLS 

A. DEVELOPING THE APPROACH 

B. FINDING CUSTOMERS' NEEDS AND DESIRES 

C. HELPING CUSTOMERS EXAMINE THE GOODS OR SERVICES 

D. ANSWERING CUSTOMERS' QUESTIONS AND OBJECTIVES 

E. COMPLETING THE SALE 

F. SUGGESTING ADDITIONAL MERCHANDISE OR SERVICE 
IMPROVING ON THE JOB 

A. KEEPING THE JOB 

(1) DEVELOPING EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

(2) DEVELOPING SURPERV I SOR-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
THROUGH GIVING AND RECEIVING CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM 

(3) DEVELOPING EMPLOYEE-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

(4) DEVELOPING CLIENT- OR CUSTOMER-EMPLOYEE RELA- 
TIONS 

B. GROWING ON THE JOB 

(1) DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE WORK HABITS 

(2) IMPROVING TECHNICAL SKILLS 


(A) PLANNING FOR ADVANCEMENT 

(B) DEVELOPING SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


1. A. USE ROLE PLAYING AMONG THE STUDENTS TO PRACTICE 
JOB INTERVIEWS. 

B. WRITE LETTERS REQUESTING SOCIAL SECURITY CARD AND 
BIRTH CERTIFICATE. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENT RECORD A SIMULATED TELEPHONE CONVERSA- 
TION OF HIMSELF AND COMPLETE A SELF-RATING VOICE SCALE. 

3. HAVE STUDENTS PARTICPATE IN AN AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES OR 
PRODUCT SALES CAMPAIGN. 

4. HAVE STUDENTS SURVEY SEVERAL AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
INDUSTRIES AND INTERVIEW THE PERSONNEL DIRECTOR, MANA- 
GER OR OWNER TO IDENTIFY FACTORS IMPORTANT TO HUMAN 

. RELATIONS. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A PERSONAL RESUME, WRITE LET- 
TERS FOR JOB APPLICATION, COMPLETE JOB APPLICATION FORMS 
AND DISPLAY THE QUALITIES NEEDED FOR A SUCCESSFUL JOB 
INTERVIEW. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT CONDUCT A SIMULATED BUSINESS TRANS- 
ACTION USING THE TELEPHONE TO THE SATISFACTION OF THE 
TEACHER. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT PRESENT SUPPLIES AND/OR SERVICES TO 
CUSTOMERS IN A SIMULATED SETTING TO THE SATISFACTION OF 
THE TEACHER. 

h. HAVE EACH STUDENT USE AN APPROPRIATE RATING SCALE FOR 
SELF-EVALUATION OF HIS HUMAN RELATIONS ABILITIES WITH 
EMPLOYEES, CUSTOMERS, SUPERVISORS AND EMPLOYER(S). 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. TAPE RECORDER AND/OR VIDEO TAPE 

2. TELEPHONES 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. HUMAN RELATIONS IN AGRI-BUSINESS . EAST LANSING, MICH- 
IGAN: DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AND CURRICU- 
LUM, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. 


THIS PUBLICATION IS INTENDED TO BE USED AS A STUDENT 
MANUAL FOR INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION. INCLUDED IS A 
BRIEF TEXT ON VARIOUS TOPICS IN HUMAN RELATIONS FOL- 
LOWED BY STUDENT ACTIVITIES OR EXERCISES TO EVALUATE 
THE STUDENT'S COMPREHENSION OF THE TOPIC DISCUSSED. 

HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS . COLUMBUS, OHIO: OHIO 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS SERVICE, 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 1971, 70 PAGES. 

THE STUDENT REFERENCE INCLUDES BRIEF YET COMPREHENSIVE 
DIFCUSSIONS AND EXERCISES, INCLUDING CASES, WHICH THE 
STUDENT CAN READ AND COMPLETE TO OBTAIN A BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF THE HUMAN RELATIONS PROCESS. 

RESOURCE UNIT ON HUMAN RELATIONS . TUCSON, ARIZONA: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ARIZONA. 1971, 90 PAGES. 

IN THIS REFERENCE FOR TEACHERS, THE COMPLETE AREA OF 
HUMAN RELATIONS IS COVERED IN OUTLINE FORM. NUMEROUS 
CASE PROBLEMS ARE PRESENTED FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
TO CONSIDER DURING DISCUSSION PERIODS. VARIOUS RATING 
FORMS FOR SELF-EVALUATION ARE INCLUDED WHICH THE STU- 
DENTS MAY COMPLETE. SAMPLE TEST ITEMS ARE ALSO IN- 
CLUDED. 
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DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP THROUGH FFA 


UNIT CONCEPT: ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN THE FFA WILL PROVIDE 

THE STUDENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPING PRAC- 
TICAL TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE, LEADERSHIP, CO- 
OPERATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. USING THE BASiC PRINCIPLES OF LEADERSHIP, IDENTIFY THE 
ROLE OF THE FFA ORGANIZATION IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
EDUCATION. 

2. USING THE OFFICIAL FFA MANUAL, IDENTIFY THE HISTORY, 
AIMS AND PURPOSES AND ORGANIZATION OF THE FFA ON THE 
LOCAL. STATE AND NATIONAL LEVEL. 

3. BY ACTIVELY PARTICIPATING IN THE ORGANIZATION'S BUSI- 
NESS MEETINGS, DEMONSTRATE THE PRINCIPLES OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY PROCEDURE AS PRESENTED IN ROBERT'S RULES OF 
ORDER OR OTHER ACCEPTABLE REFERENCES. 

4. THROUGH ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN THE ORGANIZATION, 
SERVE EFFECTIVELY AS A COMMITTEE MEMBER AND/OR CHAIR- 
MAN IN PLANNING AND CARRYING OUT THE CHAPTER PROGRAM 
OF ACTIVITIES. 

5. IF ELECTED, SERVE EFFECTIVELY AS AN OFFICER IN THE 
ORGANIZATION BY FULFILLING THE DUTIES OF THE OFFICE 
TO WHICH ELECTED. 

6. THROUGH CHAPTER AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES, DEVELOP EF- 
FECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING SKILLS SO AS TO BE ABLE TO 
MAKE INTRODUCTIONS, PARTICIPATE IN CONVERSATIONS AND 
PREPARE AND DELIVER SPEECHES AND TALKS. 

7. THROUGH ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN THE FFA, DEVELOP A 
STRONG SELF CONCEPT AND A POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD 
WORKING IN SOCIETY AS EVIDENCED BY HIS PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE ACTIVITIES. 
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B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP 

A. PURPOSES FOR ATTAINING LEADERSHIP SKILLS 

B. TYPES OF LEADERSHIP 

(1) FORMAL LEADERSHIP 

(2) INFORMAL LEADERSHIP 

C. QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP 

D. STYLES OF LEADERSHIP 

E. FUNCTIONS OF DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 

F. OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP ABILITIES 

(1) HOME 

(2) SCHOOL 

(3) COMMUNITY 

(4) FFA 

2. DETERMINING THE PLACE OF FFA IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
EDUCATION 

A. THE VALUES OF FFA MEMBERSHIP 

B. THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE FFA TO THE SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY 

3. DETERMINING THE BACKGROUND OF THE FFA 

A. IMPORTANT HISTORICAL FACTS 

B. AIMS AND PURPOSES 

C. COLORS, EMBLEM, MOTTO AND CREED 
if. GOVERNING AND FINANCING THE FFA 

A. LOCAL 

B. STATE 

C. NATIONAL 

5. ATTAINING FFA MEMBERSHIP AND DEGREES 
A. TYPES OF MEMBERSHIP 
^ B. LOCAL, STATE AND NATIONAL DEGREES 
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6. PLANNING AND CONDUCTING A CHAPTER MEETING 

A. IDENTIFYING OFFICER RESPONSIBILITIES 

B. IDENTIFYING MEMBER RESPONSIBILITIES 

C. CONDUCTING THE BUSINESS MEETING 

7. PLANNING AND CONDUCTING THE CHAPTER PROGRAM OF ACTIVI- 
TIES 

A. IDENTIFYING AREAS TO BE INCLUDED 

B. DEVELOPING A PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 

C. CARRYING OUT THE PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 

CO IDENTIFYING CHAIRMAN RESPONSIBILITIES 

C2) IDENTIFYING COMMITTEE MEMBER RESPONSIBILITIES 

8. PERFORMING FFA OFFICER DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

A. IDENTIFYING QUALIFICATIONS FOR LOCAL, STATE AND 
NATIONAL OFFICES 

B. IDENTIFYING SPECIFIC DUTIES OF EACH OFFICER 

C. DETERMINING GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF AN OFFICER 

CO CONDUCTING CHAPTER PROGRAMS 

C2) PARTICIPATING IN OFFICER MEETINGS 

C3) PARTICIPATING IN LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES 

C4) CONDUCTING CHAPTER MEETINGS 

9. DEVELOPING PROFICIENCY IN PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 

A. PRESIDING OVER MEETINGS 

B. PRESENTING MOTIONS CORRECTLY 

10. DEVELOPING PUBLIC SPEAKING SKILLS 

A. DEVELOPING CONVERSATION SKILLS 

B. MAKING INTRODUCTIONS 

C. PREPARING A SPEECH OR TALK 

D. DELIVERING A SPEECH OR TALK 

11. DETERMINING RESPONSIBILITIES OF FFA MEMBERS 
A. DEVELOPING PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 
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CD PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
C2) PROPER MANNERS 
C3) BEHAVIOR IN PUBLIC 

B. USING THE FFA CODE OF ETHICS 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. ANALYZE THE QUALITIES OF RECOGNIZED GOOD LEADERS. 

2. ATTEND STATC AND/OR NATIONAL FFA CONVENTIONS TO OB- 
SERVE THE OPERATION OF THE ORGANIZATION. 

3. A. PARTICIPATE IN CLASSROOM STUDY AND PRACTICE OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE TO DEVELOP PARLIAMENTARY PRO- 
CEDURE SKILLS. 

B. PLAN AND POST AGENDA IN ADVANCE OF REGULAR CHAPTER 
MEETINGS TO PROMOTE ATTENDANCE AND PARTICIPATION BY ALL 
MEMBERS, 

C. ATTEND AND PARTICIPATE IN FFA MEETINGS TO DEVELOP 
LEADERSHIP ABILITIES. 

D. PREPARE FOR AND PARTICIPATE IN PARLIAMENTARY PRO- 
CEDURE DEMONSTRATIONS AND CONTESTS. 

4. A. ACCEPT AN FFA COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT SUITED TO IN- 
TEREST AND ABILITY TO DEVELOP SKILLS IN COMMITTEE WORK. 

B. SERVE AS A COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN TO DEVELOP LEADERSHIP 
SKILLS . 

C. PREPARE WRITTEN AND ORAL COMMITTEE REPORTS AND PRE- 
SENT THEM AT FFA MEETINGS TO DEVELOP PERSONAL SKILLS 
AND TO FACILITATE OPERATION OF THE ORGANIZATION. 

D. PARTICIPATE IN SPECIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE CHAIRMEN TO OBTAIN SKILLS IN COMMITTEE WORK. 

5. A. ARRANGE FOR ELECTION OF FFA OFFICERS AND PARTICIPATE 
AS AN OFFICER, IF ELECTED. 

B. PLAN, CONDUCT AND/OR PARTICIPATE IN LEADERSHIP WORK- 
SHOPS OR OFFICER-TRAINING PROGRAMS. 

C. ESTABLISH PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR LOCAL FFA OFFI- 
CERS . 

6. A. PARTICIPATE IN CLASSROOM DISCUSSIONS, DEMONSTRATIONS, 
ORAL AND WRITTEN REPORTS, AND LOCAL PUBLIC SPEAKING COM- 
PETITION. 
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B. ENTER PUBLIC SPEAKING CONTESTS ABOVE THE LOCAL 
LEVEL . 

C. PARTICIPATE IN LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES ABOVE THE LO- 
CAL LEVEL. 

D. PRACTICE MAKING FORMAL INTRODUCTIONS THROUGH ROLE 
PLAYING. 

E. HAVE EACH STUDENT PREPARE A SHORT TALK OR SPEECH 
TO PRESENT IN CLASS, USING A TAPE RECORDER OR VIDEO 
TAPE FOR THE STUDENT TO HEAR AND/OR OBSERVE HIS PERFOR- 
MANCE . 

7. CONDUCT A S ELF- EVALUAT I ON OF LEADERSHIP QUALITIES, PER- 
SONALITY CHARACTERISTICS, AND OTHER PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES, 
IDENTIFYING STRONG POINTS TO BUILD UPON AND WEAK POINTS 
NEEDING IMPROVEMENT. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE QUALITIES OF A DEMOCRATIC 
LEADER SO THAT ATTAINMENT OF THE QUALITIES WOULD RE- 
SULT IN A PERSON DISPLAYING DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP. 

2. DEVELOP A MATCHING TEST IN WHICH EACH STUDENT WOULD 
MATCH THE PARTS OF THE FFA EMBLEM WITH WHAT IT SYMBO- 
I^IZES WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

3. DIVIDE THE CLASS INTO GROUPS TO PRESENT A BUSINESS MEET- 
ING. THE TEACHER SHOULD EVALUATE EACH GROUP AND MEMBER 
AS TO THEIR POISE AND KNOWLEDGE OF PARLIAMENTARY PRO- 
CEDURE. 

4. HAVE EACH MEMBER ASSIGNED RESPONSIBILITIES FOR ASSIST- 
ING IN PLANNING AND CONDUCTING THE CHAPTER PROGRAM OF 
ACTIVITIES. EVALUATE EACH MEMBER IN REFERENCE TO COM- 
PLETION OF HIS ASSIGNED TASKS AND THE IMPROVEMENT THAT 
HE EXHIBITS OVER EACH GRADING PERIOD. 

5. HAVE THE SECRETARY, TREASURER, AND REPORTER REGULARLY 
SUBMIT THEIR BOOKS TO THE AUDITING COMMITTEE AND 
TEACHER FOR EVALUATION AS TO COMPLETENESS, NEATNESS 
AND ACCURACY. 

6. CONDUCT A PUBLIC SPEAKING CONTEST IN EACH CLASS FOR THE 
TEACHER TO EVALUATE EACH STUDENT FOR HIS PRESENTATION 
IN RELATION TO HIS SPEAKING ABILITIES. 

7. HAVE EACH STUDENT COMPLETE A PERSONAL EVALUATION FORM 
AS TO HIS ATTITUDES TOWARD HIMSELF AND SOCIETY. THE 
TEACHER SHOULD PRIVATELY DISCUSS THE PERSONAL EVALUATION 
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WITH EACH STUDENT TO RECOGNIZE STRONG POINTS AND WEAK 
POINTS NEEDING IMPROVEMENT. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. OFFICIAL FFA PARAPHERNALIA 

2. OFFICIAL FFA SECRETARY'S AND TREASURER'S BOOKS 

3. OFFICIAL FFA SCRAPBOOK 

4. TAPE RECORDER OR VIDEO TAPE 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. BENDER, RALPH E. THE FFA AND YOU . DANVILLE, ILLINOIS: 
THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, INC. 1962, 
'tg't PAGES. 

THIS TEXT COVERS ALL AREAS OF FFA PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
AS WELL AS OFFICER AND MEMBER DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES. IT IS AN EXCELLENT REFERENCE FOR BEGINNING MEM- 
BERS AND OFFICERS. 

2. MEMBERSHIP - PATHWAY TO LEADERSHIP . COLUMBUS, OHIO: 
OHIO AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS, 
SERVICE,. THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 1972, 23 PAGES. 

AN AID FOR TEACHER UNIT PLANNING AND FOR THE STUDENT, 
THIS BOOKLET EMPHASIZES FUNDAMENTAL LEADERSHIP COMPE- 
TENCIES TO BE DEVELOPED BY ALL MEMBERS. 

3. OFFICIAL MANUAL, FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA . ALEXANDRIA, 
VIRGINIA: FUTURE FARMERS SUPPLY SERVICE. 1972, 128 
PAGES . 

THIS MANUAL WILL ASSIST BOTH MEMBERS AND ADVISORS IN 
GAINING AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE HISTORY, ORGANIZATION, 
AND OPERATION OF THE FFA. 

4. STEWART, W. F. HELPS IN MASTERING PARLIAMENTARY PRO - 
CEDURE . COLUMBUS, OHIO: OHIO AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS SERVICE, THE OHIO STATE UNIVER- 
SITY. 1969, 17 PAGES. 

A SIMPLE AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD BOOKLET CONTAINING THE 
BASIC RULES OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. IT ALSO IN- 
CLUDES A QUICK REFERENCE CHART WITH REQUIREMENTS FOR 
EACH TYPE OF MOTION. 
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OUTDOOR FIRST AID 

UNIT CONCEPT: EFFECTS OF PERSONAL INJURIES TO PERSONS EMPLOYED 

IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OCCUPATIONS, ESPECIALLY 
THOSE WORKING IN REMOTE AREAS, CAN BE MINIMIZED 
WITH THE USE OF PROPER FIRST AID TECHNIQUES. 

A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IDENTIFY THE IMPORTANCE, SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF FIRST 
AID IN TREATING ACCIDENT VICTIMS IN AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SOURCES OCCUPATIONS. 

2. USE THE FOLLOWING FIRST AID TECHNIQUES IN SIMULATED SIT- 
UATIONS WITH COMPETENCY INDICATED IN THE FIRST AID TEXT - 
BOOK : 

A. TREATING WOUNDS 

B. TREATING SPRAINS AND FRACTURES 
"■C. TREATING FOR SHOCK 

D. TREATING POI SONING 

E. TREATING POISONOUS BITES AND PLANT POISONING 

F. TREATING BURNS 

G. ADMINISTERING ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 

H. TRANSPORTING INJURED PERSONS 

B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. DETERMINING THE SCOPE OF FIRST AID 

A. IDENTIFYING AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OCCUPATIONS RE- 
QUIRING FIRST AID SKILLS 

B. IDENTIFYING TYPES OF FIRST AID SKILLS NEEDED IN 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OCCUPATIONS 

C. IDENTIFYING THE LIMITATIONS OF FIRST AID 
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D. IDENTIFYING INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY AND LIABILITY 
2. USING FIRST AID TECHNIQUES 

A. TREATING WOUNDS 

(1) IDENTIFYING TYPE OF WOUND 

(2) IDENTIFYING AND USING FIRST AID METHODS 

B. TREATING SPRAINS AND FRACTURES 

(1) IDENTIFYING SYMPTOMS 

(2) IDENTIFYING AND USING FIRST AID METHODS 

C. TREATING FOR SHOCK 

CO IDENTIFYING SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS 
C2) IDENTIFYING CAUSES 

(3) IDENTIFYING AND USING FIRST AID METHODS 

D. TREATING BURNS 

(1) USING FIRST AID ON THERMAL BURNS 

(2) USING FIRST AID ON CHEMICAL BURNS 

(3) TREATING SUNBURN AND EXCESSIVE HEAT PROBLEMS 

(4) TREATING EXCESSIVE COLD PROBLEMS 

E. TREATING POISONING 

(1) COMMON CHEMICAL POISONS AND THEIR EFFECTS 

(2) IDENTIFYING SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS 

(3) ADMINISTERING FIRST AID 

F. TREATING POISONOUS BITES AND PLANT POISONING 

(1) IDENTIFYING THE CAUSE OF THE POISONING 

(A) IDENTIFYING POISONOUS SNAKES IN THE REGION 

(B) IDENTIFYING POISONOUS ARACHNIDS AND INSECTS 

(C) IDENTIFYING POISONOUS PLANTS 

(2) ADMINISTERING FIRST AID 

G. USING ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 

(1) DETERMINING CONDITIONS WHEN ARTIFICIAL RESPIRA- 
TION IS NEEDED 

(2) ADMINISTERING ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 

TRANSPORTING INJURED PERSONS 

(1) IDENTIFYING SITUATIONS REQUIRING MOVEMENT OF 
PATIENTS 


H. 
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C2) PREPARING THE PATIENT 

(3) IDENTIFYING METHODS OF TRANSFER 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. HAVE PERSONS INVOLVED IN AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OCCUPA- 
TIONS DISCUSS THE FIRST AID REQUIREMENTS IN THEIR OC- 
CUPATIONS. 

2. A. SET UP SIMULATED WOUNDS USING STUDENTS AS PATIENTS 
AND HAVE OTHERS ADMINISTER FIRST AID. 

B. PRACTICE USING DIFFERENT METHODS OF ARTIFICIAL RES- 
PIRATION WITH STUDENTS SIMULATING PATIENTS. 

C. HAVE THE STUDENT PRACTICE USING AN APPROVED FIRST 
AID SNAKE BITE KIT UNDER SIMULATED SITUATIONS. 

D. HAVE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE LOCAL RED CROSS CHAPTER, 
HOSPITAL OR EMERGENCY SERVICES AS RESOURCE PERSONS TO 
DEMONSTRATE FIRST AID EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TECHNI- 
QUES. 

E. HAVE STUDENTS FIND THE NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF AREA 
EMERGENCY SERVICES, POISON TREATMENT CENTERS, ETC. 

F. HAVE STUDENTS PREPARE A BULLETIN BOARD SHOWING POI- 
SONOUS AND NON-POISONOUS SNAKES, SPIDERS AND INSECTS 
COMMON TO THE AREA. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST FIVE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OC- 
CUPATIONS AND AT LEAST FOUR FIRST AID REQUIREMENTS FOR 
EACH OCCUPATION. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEMONSTRATE AT LEAST FOUR FIRST AID 
SKILLS ASSIGNED BY THE TEACHER. EVALUATE THE STUDENTS 
AS TO CORRECTNESS OF PROCEDURE. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1 . FIRST AID KITS 

2. SNAKE BITEi KITS 
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EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. COLLINS, HENRY HILL, JR. COMPLETE FIELD GUIDE TO AMER- 
ICAN WI LDLIFE . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: HARPER AND ROWE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 1959, 683 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT CONTAINS INFORMATION AND COLOR PICTURES OF 
THE POISONOUS SNAKES FOUND IN THE UNITED STATES. 

2. F IRST AID TEXTBOOK . WASHINGTON, D.C.: THE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL RED CROSS. 1957, 249 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT WILL BE A VALUABLE REFERENCE FOR THE TEACHER 
AND STUDENT WHILE LEARNING AND PRACTICING FIRST AID 
TECHNIQUES. 
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OPERATION AND CARE OF SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES 


UNIT CONCEPT: PROPER STARTING, OPERATION, CLEANING, AND STORAGE 
OF SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES WILL RESULT IN INCREASED 
ENGINE EFFICIENCY AND LONGER LIFE WITH A MINIMUM 
OF ANNOYANCE AND EXPENSE. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IDENTIFY THE TWO BASIC TYPES OF SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES 
AND EXPLAIN THEIR PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION WITH ACCURACY 
NEEDED TO DIFFERENTIATE BETWEEN THEM. 

2. USE THE PROPER PROCEDURES FOR PPf"PARfNG TO START AND 
STARTING A SMALL GASOLINE ENGINE INCLUDING REFUELING 
TO PREVENT STARTING TROUBLES AND ACCIDENTS. 

3. OPERATE, ADJUST ENGINE SPEED AND LOAD, AND STOP SMALL 
GASOLINE ENGINES USING PROCEDURES WHICH PROMOTE OPTIMUM 
ENGINE EFFICIENCY AND OPERATOR SAFETY. 

4. PROPERLY CLEAN A SMALL GASOLINE ENGINE TO PREVENT OVER- 
HEATING AND EXCESSIVE WEAR DUE TO DIRT ENTERING THE 
ENGINE. 

5. PREPARE A SMALL GASOLINE ENGINE PROPERLY FOR STORAGE OF 
THREE OR MORE MONTHS DURATION TO PREVENT CORROSION AND 
DAMAGE . 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING TYPES OF SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES 

A. IDENTIFYING OPERATING PRINCIPLES OF FOUR STROKE 
CYCLE ENGINES 

B. IDENTIFYING OPERATING PRINCIPLES OF TWO STROKE CYCLE 
ENGINES 

C. IDENTIFYING SPECIFIC USES OF EACH TYPE OF ENGINE 

2. PREPARING SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES FOR STARTING 
A . REFUELING 


(1) SELECTING THE FUEL 

(2) MIXING THE OIL-GASOLINE MIXTURE FOR A TWO 
STROKE CYCLE ENGINE 

(3) i^ILLING THE TANK USING PROPER SAFETY PRECAU- 
TIONS 

B. STARTING 

(1) IDENTIFYING SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 

(2) CHECKING REQUIRED SERVICING 

(3) OPERATING STARTING MECHANISMS 

3. OPERATING A SMALL GASOLINE ENGINE 

A. SELECTING PR0PE1? SPEED 

B. SELECTING PROPER LOAD 

C. CORRELATING ENGINE TYPE TO SLOPE AND OTHER WORKING 
CONDITIONS 

D. STOPPING THE ENGINE 

4. CLEANING SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES 

A. CLEANING THE OUTSIDE OF THE ENGINE 

B. CLE/^.NTNG THE MUFFLER AND/OR EXHAUST PORTS 

C. CLEANING THE COOLING SYSTEM 

5. STORING THE tNGINE 

A. PREVENTING CORROSION AND MOISTURE BUILD-UP 

B. PREVENTING GUM DEPOSITS 

C. PREVENTING DUST BUILD-UP AND PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES* 

1. USE CUT AWAY MODELS OF TWO AND FOUR CYCLE ENGINES TO 
OBSERVE DIFFERENCES IN THEIR OPERATING PRINCIPLES. 

2. A. MAKE A CHECK LIST OF SAFETY PROCEDURES TO FOLLOW BE- 
FORE, DURING, AND AFTER STARTING A SMALL ENGINE. 

B. PREPARE A FUEL MIXTURE FOR A TWO STROKE CYCLE ENGINE. 

3. COMPARE OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS IN OPERATORS' MANUALS OF 
TWO AND FOUR STROKE CYCLE ENGINES AND NOTE DIFFERENCES 
IN RECOMMENDATIONS. 
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k. BRING IN EXAMPLES OF POORLY CARED FOR ENGINES FOR THE 
STUDENTS TO CLEAN. 

5. USE A SMALL GASOLINE ENGINE THAT WILL BE STORED FOR A 
LONG PERIOD OF TIME TO DEMONSTRATE CORRECT PROCEDURES 
TO USE TO PREPARE AN ENGINE FOR STORAGE. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. DEVELOP AN ESSAY TEST IN WHICH THE STUDENTS WILL INDI- 
CATE THE BASIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TWO AND FOUR STROKE 
CYCLE ENGINES. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST THE PROCEDURES TO FOLLOW WHEN 
REFUELING SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE 
SAFETY PRECAUTIONS. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT OPERATE A SMALL GASOLINE ENGINE UNDER 
WORKING CONDITIONS. EVALUATE THE STUDENT IN RELATION 

TO PROPER LOAD AND SPEED ADJUSTMENT AND SAFETY PROCEDURES. 

4. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST THE PROCEDURES THAT SHOULD BE 
FOLLOWED WHICH WILL HELP PREVENT ENTRANCE OF DIRT INTO 
THE ENGINE. 

5. HAVE THE STUDENTS DESCRIBE THE PROCEDURE THEY WOULD FOL- 
LOW TO PREPARE A SMALL GASOLINE ENGINE FOR STORAGE. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT* 

1. SMALL ENGINE HAND TOOLS 

2. CUT AWAY MODELS OF TWO AND FOUR STROKE CYCLE ENGINES 

3. AIR COMPRESSOR 

4. "DEGREASER" SOLVENTS 

5. SMALL ENGINES IN GOOD AND POOR CONDITION 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. SMALL ENGINES . VOLUME I. ATHENS, GEORGIA: ENGINEERING 
CENTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS. 1968, 150 PAGES. 

THIS BOOKLET CONTAINS A COMPLETE DISCUSSION OF PROCEDURES 
FOR OPERATING AND CARING FOR SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES AND 
WOULD BE OF VALUE AS A STUDENT TEXT. 
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MAINTENANCE OF SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES 


UNIT CONCEPT: REGULAR MAINTENANCE WHICH INCLUDES CLEANING THE 
CARBURETOR AIR CLEANER, CLEANING THE FUEL 
STRAINER, SELECTING AND CHANGING CRANKCASE OIL, 
AND SERVICING THE SPARK PLUG IS NEEDED TO OB- 
TAIN TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE, GREATER ENGINE EF- 
FICIENCY, AND LONGER LIFE FROM SMALL GASOLINE 
ENGINES . 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IDENTIFY THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF CARBURETOR AIR CLEANERS 
COMMONLY FOUND ON SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES AND CLEAN AND 
SERVICE THEM ACCORDING TO THE MANUFACTURER'S SPECIFI- 
CATIONS. 

2. IDENTIFY THE THREE BASIC TYPES OF FUEL STRAINERS COM- 
MONLY FOUND ON SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES AND CLEAN AND 
SERVICE THEM ACCORDING TO THE MANUFACTURER'S SPECI- 
FICATIONS. 

3. SELECT THE RIGHT OIL, KEEP THE PROPER CRANKCASE OIL 
LEVEL, AND CHANGE THE OIL IN A FOUR STROKE CYCLE 
ENGINE ACCORDING TO MANUFACTURER'S SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
SMALL GASOLIN^z ENGINES. 

4. SELECT AND SERVICE THE SPARK PLUG ON TWO AND FOUR 
STROKE CYCLE ENGINES ACCORDING TO MANUFACTURER'S SPE- 
CIFICATIONS. 

5. IDENTIFY THE PRINCIPLES OF CARBURETOR OPERATION IN 
SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES AND MAKE CARBURETOR ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR MOST EFFICIENT PERFORMANCE. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. SERVICING CARBURETOR AIR CLEANERS 

A. IDENTIFYING THE TYPES OF CARBURETOR AIR CL'=^ANERS 

CD OIL-BATH TYPE 

C2) OILED-FILTER TYPE 

C3) DRY-FILTER TYPE 
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B. IDENTIFYING REASONS FOR SERVICING AIR CLEANERS 

C. • IDENTIFYING METHODS OF SERVICING EACH AIR CLEANER 

TYPE 

2. SERVICING FUEL STRAINERS 

A. IDENTIFYING TYPES OF FUEL STRAINERS 

B. IDENTIFYING PROCEDURES FOR CLEANING FUEL STRAINERS 

3. LUBRICATING FOUR STROKE CYCLE ENGINES 

A. DETERMINING THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPER LUBRICATION 

B. SELECTING CRANKCASE OIL 

(1) SINGLE VISCOSITY OILS 

(2) MULTI-VISCOSITY OILS 

C. CHANGING CRANKCASE OIL 

D. CHECKING CRANKCASE OIL LEVEL 

4. SERVICING SPARK PLUGS 

A. IDENTIFYING THE TYPES OF SPARK PLUGS 

(1) HOT AND COLD PLUGS 

(2) LENGTH OF REACH 

B. SELECTING THE PROPER PLUG TO MEET ENGINE CONDITIONS 

C. INSPECTING AND MAINTAINING SPARK PLUGS 

5. ADJUSTING CARBURETORS 

A. IDENTIFYING THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF CARBURETION 

B. IDENTIFYING THE COMMON TYPES OF SMALL GASOLINE EN- 
GINE CARBURETORS 

C. MAKING CARBURETOR ADJUSTMENTS 

(1) IDLE SPEED SCREW 
C2) LOW SPEED NEEDLE 

(3) HIGH SPEED NEEDLE 

C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


1. DEMONSTRATE THE EFFECTS OF A DIRTY AIR CLEANER ON ENGINE 
PERFORMANCE BY PARTIALLY BLOCKING THE AIR INTAKE TO THE 
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CARBURETOR AND LISTENING TO THE RESULTING ENGINE PER- 
FORMANCE AND OBSERVING THE EFFECTS ON THE ENGINE'S 
POWER . 

2. PRACTICE CLEANING DIFFERENT TYPES OF FUEL STRAINERS. 

3. A. CONDUCT A DEMONSTRATION USING VARIOUS VISCOSITY 
GRADES OF OIL AND DETERGENT AND NON-DETERGENT OIL TO 
INDICATE DIFFERENCES IN OIL PERFORMANCE UNDER DIFFERENT 
ENGINE CONDITIONS. 

B. CHANGE THE OIL IN A FOUR STROKE CYCLE ENGINE. 

h. CLEAN AND SET A SPARK PLUG ACCORDING TO THE OPERATOR'S 
MANUAL USING A FEELER GAUGE. 

5. A. DETERMINE IF THE CARBURETOR ON A SMALL GASOLINE EN- 
GINE IS FUNCTIONING PROPERLY BY STARTING THE ENGINE AND 
OBSERVING PERFORMANCE AND EXHAUST WHEN THE THROTTLE IS 
RAPIDLY ADVANCED. 

B. PRACTICE ADJUSTING ENGINE CARUBRETORS ACCORDING TO 
MANUFACTURER'S SPECIFICATIONS AND BY OBSERVING ENGINE 
PERFORMANCE. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT SERVICE AN AIR CLEANER ON A SMALL 
GASOLINE ENGINE. EVALUATE THE STUDENT ON HIS CORRECT- 
NESS OF PROCEDURE. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE STEPS TO FOLLOW WHEN SER- 
VICING THE FUEL STRAINER ON A SMALL GASOLINE ENGINE. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE STEPS IN CHANGING OIL IN A 
SMALL GASOLINE ENGINE. 

4. GIVE EACH STUDENT A DIRTY OR WORN SPARK PLUG TO SERVICE 
OR REPLACE. EVALUATE THE STUDENT ON CORRECTNESS OF PRO- 
CEDURE IN SERVICING THE PLUG OR ON SELECTING THE APPRO- 
PRIATE REPLACEMENT PLUG. 

5. MAKE MALADJUSTMENTS ON A SMALL ENGINE CARBURETOR. HAVE 
EACH STUDENT RESET THE CARBURETOR SO THAT THE ENGINE 
RUNS SMOOTHLY AND EFFICIENTLY. EVALUATE THE STUDENT AS 
TO CORRECTNESS IN PROCEDURE AND THE RESULTING CARBURETOR 
AND ENGINE PERFORMANCE. ■ 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 
1. SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES 


2. COMMON SMALL GASOLINE ENGINE HAND TOOLS 

3. SPARK PLUG FEELER GAUGE 

4. CONTAINERS FOR WASHING PARTS 

5. DIFFERENT TYPES AND GRADES OF OIL 

6. PETROLEUM SOLVENT 

7. EXAMPLES OF SPARK PLUGS 

8. OPERATOR'S MANUALS 

9. IGNITION FILE 

F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. SMALL ENGINES . VOLUME I. ATHENS, GEORGIA: ENGINEER- 
ING CENTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF VOCATIONAL INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS. 1968, 150 PAGES. 

THIS BOOKLET CONTAINS A COMPLETE DISCUSSION OF MAINTE- 
NANCE PROCEDURES FOR SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES AND WOULD 
BE VALUABLE AS A STUDENT TEXT.' 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF GASOLINE 
AND DIESEL POWER UNITS 

UNIT CONCEPT: REGULAR MAINTENANCE OF POWER UNITS INCLUDING 
DAILY LUBRICATION, MAINTENANCE OF THE OIL AND 
COOLING SYSTEMS, AND PROPER OPERATION OF THE 
UNITS WILL RESULT IN GREATER ENGINE EFFICIENCY, 
LONGER ENGINE LIFE AND INCREASED OPERATOR SAFETY. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IDENTIFY THE PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION OF GASO'.INE AND 
DIESEL POWER UNITS WITH ACCURACY NEEDED TO DtTERMINE 
WHICH TYPE OF ENGINE A SPECIFIED UNIT HAS. 

2. SELECT AND MAINTAIN BATTERIES FOR POWER UNITS INCLUDING 
USE OF A HYDROMETER TO TEST BATTERY ELECTRICAL CONDI- 
TION TO OBTAIN OPTIMUM BATTERY PERFORMANCE WITH A MINI- 
MUM OF UNNECESSARY WEAR OR DAMAGE. 

3. IDENTIFY PARTS OF POWER UNITS REQUIRING FREQUENT GREAS- 
ING, SELECT GREASE AND GREASE UNITS ACCORDING TO SPECI- 
FICATIONS IN THE OPERATOR'S MANUAL. 

4. MAINTAIN DRY-TYPE AND OIL BATH AIR CLEANERS ACCORDING 
TO OPERATOR'S MANUAL SPECIFICATIONS. 

5. SELECT APPROPRIATE OIL, MAINTAIN OIL LEVELS AND CHANGE 
OIL WHEN NECESSARY IN THE CRANKCASE, TRANSMISSION AND 
HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS IN GASOLINE AND DIESEL POWER UNITS 
ACCORDING TO THE OPERATOR'S MANUAL. 

6. MAINTAIN THE COOLING SYSTEM ON GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
POWER UNITS TO PREVENT FREEZING, OVERHEATING, CORROSION 
AND DEPOSITS. 

7. SELECT AND MAINTAIN SPARK PLUGS FOR GASOLINE POWER UNITS 
ACCORDING TO THE MANUFACTURER'S SPECIFICATIONS. 

8. REFUEL GASOLINE AND DIESEL POWER UNITS IN A MANNER WHICH 
WILL AVOID FIRE HAZARDS AND FOREIGN MATERIAL IN THE FUEL 
SYSTEM. 
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9- SAFELY START, OPERATE AND STOP TRACTORS, CRAWLERS AND 

OTHER COMMONLY USED POWER UNITS AS DIRECTED IN THE OPER- 
ATORS' MANUALS. 

B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING PRINCIPLES OF ENGINE OPERATION 

A. IDENTIFYING PRINCIPLES OF GASOLINE ENGINES 

B. IDENTIFYING PRINCIPLES OF DIESEL ENGINES 

2. SERVICING BATTERIES 

A. SELECTING REPLACEMENT BATTERIES 

CD DETERMINING POWER REQUIREMENTS 
C2) DETERMINING OPERATING CONDITIONS 

B. MAINTAINING BATTERIES 

CD MAINTAINING LIQUID LEVEL 
C2) MAINTAINING TERMINALS AND CLAMPS 
C3) USING A HYDROMETER TO CHECK ELECTRICAL CONDI- 
TION 

Ct) RECHARGING BATTERIES 
3- GREASING POWER UNITS 

A. SELECTING GREASE 

B. IDENTIFYING PARTS REQUIRING GREASE 

C. LOCATING GREASE FITTINGS 

D. USING A GREASE GUN 

E. DEVELOPING A LUBRICATION SCHEDULE 
4. MAINTAINING AIR CLEANERS 

A. MAINTAINING DRY TYPE CLEANERS 

B. MAINTAINING OIL BATH TYPE CLEANERS 

5- MAINTAINING TK;- HYDRAULIC, TRANSMISSION AND CRANKCASE 
OIL SYSTEMS 

A. SELECTING OIL 

B. MAINTAINING PROPER OIL LEVEL 
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C. CHANGING OIL 

D. CHANGING OIL FILTERS 

6. MAINTAINING THE COOLING SYSTEM 

A. SELECTING COOLANT 

B. MAINTAINING PROPER COOLANT LEVEL 

C. PREVENTING CORROSION AND DEPOSITS 

D. PREVENTING FREEZING AND OVERHEATING 

E. CLEANING THE COOLING SYSTEM 

7. MAINTAINING SPARK PLUGS 

A. SELECTING SPARK PLUGS TO MEET ENGINE SPECIFICATIONS 

B. CLEANING AND CONDITIONING PLUGS 

C. SETTING THE GAP 

8. REFUELING GASOLINE AND DIESEL UNITS 

A. SELECTING FUEL 

B. KEEPING OUT DIRT AND MOISTURE 

C. AVOIDING FIRE HAZARDS 

D. REMOVING WATER FROM DIESEL FUEL SYSTEMS 

9. OPERATING GASOLINE AND DIESEL POWER UNITS 

A. STARTIN GASOLINE AND DIESEL UNITS 

(1) IDENTIFYING SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 

(2) IDENTIFYING STARTING PROCEDURES 

B. OPERATING POWER UNITS 

(1) IDENTIFYING SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 

(2) OPERATING POWER TAKE-OFF EQUIPMENT 

(3) HITCHING EQUIPMENT TO TRACTORS, CRAWLERS AND 
OTHER UNITS 

(it) ADJUSTING ENGINE SPEED TO LOAD 

(5) OPERATING POWER UNITS UNDER VARYING FIELD CON- 
DITIONS 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. OBSERVE GASOLINE AND DIESEL UNITS TO COMPARE DIFFERENCES 
IN METHODS OF SUPPLYING FUEL TO THE CYLINDERS, IGNITION 
SYSTEM?, ETC. 

2. A. USE A HYDROMETER TO PRACTICE CHECKING THE ELECTRICAL 
CONDITION OF BATTERIES WHICH HAVE BEEN USED UNDER VARY- 
ING FIELD CONDITIONS. 

B. CONSTRUCT A SIMPLE BATTERY USING A BEAKER, SULFURIC 
ACID SOLUTION, AND ZINC AND COPPER STRIPS. USE VOLT- 
METERS AND AMMETERS TO MEASURE VOLTAGE AND AMPERAGE 
PRODUCED. 

3. HAVE THE STUDENTS DIAGRAM THE POWER UNITS THEY WILL BE 
WORKING WITH AND INDICATE THE LOCATION OF THE GREASE 
FITTINGS NEEDING FREQUENT GREASING. 

4. HAVE PAIRS OF STUDENTS DEMONSTRATE TO THE REMAINDER OF 
THE CLASS HOW TO SERVICE EACH TYPE OF AIR CLEANER 
FOUND ON GASOLINE AND DIESEL POWER UNITS. 

5. COMPARE OIL VISCOSITY, GRADE, ETC., USED IN THE HY- 
DRAULIC, TRANSMISSION AND CRANKCASE OIL SYSTEMS TO IN- 
DICATE THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT OIL SELECTION. 

6. A. PLACE A THERMOSTAT IN HOT AND COLD WATER TO INDICATE 
HOW IT CONTROLS ENGINE COOLANT TEMPERATURE. 

B. SET UP A DEMONSTRATION WITH COOLANT AND TWO OR MORE 
DIFFERENT METALS SUCH AS STAINLESS STEEL, BRASS, SOLDER 
OR ALUMINUM AND COPPER CONNECTED BY A COPPER WIRE. OB- 
SERVE THE BATTERY ACTION WHICH CAUSES ONE OF THE METALS 
TO BE EATEN AWAY. 

7. USE A SPARK PLUG GAUGE TO PRACTICE SETTING THE GAP OK 
SPARK PLUGS. 

8. A. MIX WATER AND DIESEL FUEL TOGETHER AND GASOLINE AND 
WATER TO OBSERVE THE DIFFERENCES IN SETTING OUT OF THE 
WATER AND TO EMPHASIZE THE -IMPORTANCE OF DRAINING OFF 
WATER FROM A DIESEL ENGINE BEFORE STARTING. 

B. DEVELOP A HOME SYSTEM OF STORING FUELS AND LUBRI- 
CANTS OBSERVING NECESSARY SAFETY PRECAUTIONS. 

9. A. OBTAIN STATISTICS WHICH INDICATE NUMBERS OF AGRICUL- 
TURALLY-RELATED ACCIDENTS EACH YEAR AND THEIR CAUSES. 
DETERMINE WHICH ONES MIGHT HAVE BEEN PREVENTED BY OB- 
SERVING SAFETY PRECAUTIONS WHILE STARTING, OPER,■■^TING 

OR STOPPING POWER UNITS. 
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B. HAVE STUDENTS ENROLL IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE OR 
it-H TRACTOR OR FARM SAFETY PROGRAM. 

C. HAVE STUDENTS OPERATE TRACTORS, CRAWLERS, ETC., UN- 
DER VARIOUS CONDITIONS BY SETTING UP A COURSE THROUGH 
WHICH THE STUDENTS MUST MANEUVER TO DEMONSTRATE THEIR 
ABILITIES. 

D. USE AN ELECTRIC DRILL TO DEMONSTRATE POWER TAKE-OFF 
SAFETY. 

E. USE MODEL TRACTORS AND CRAWLERS TO DEMONSTRATE HOW 
TIPPING ACCIDENTS OCCUR. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. PRESENT THE STUDENTS WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF A NUMBER OF 
ENGINES. HAVE THE STUDENTS INDICATE FROM THE DESCRIP- 
TION WHETHER EACH IS A GASOLINE OR DIESEL POWER UNIT. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT TEST A BATTERY USING A HYDROMETER 
WITH EVALUATION TO BE BASED ON CORRECTNESS OF PROCEDURE 
AND ACCURACY. 

3. GIVE THE STUDENTS A DIAGRAM OF A COMMONLY USED TRACTOR 
OR CRAWLER. HAVE THEM INDICATE ON THE DIAGRAM THE AP- 
PROXIMATE LOCATION OF THE GREASE FITTINGS WITH A MINI- 
MUM OF 90% ACCURACY. 

4. HAVE EACH STUDENT SERVICE A DRY TYPE OR OIL BATH AIR 
CLEANER FOR EVALUATION. PROCEDURES USED SHOULD BE 
THOSE INDICATED IN THE OPERATOR'S MANUAL. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT CHANGE THE OIL AND OIL FILTER, IF 
NECESSARY, ON A POWER UNIT. EVALUATE THE STUDENT AS 
TO CORRECTNESS OF PROCEDURE AND SELECTION OF THE AP- 
PROPRIATE OIL AND FILTER. 

6. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST THE CORRECT PROCEDURES FOR MAIN- 
TAINING AN ENGINE COOLING SYSTEM WHICH WILL PREVENT 
OVERHEATING, FREEZING, CORROSION AND DEPOSITS. 

7. GIVE EACH STUDENT DIRTY OR WORN SPARK PLUGS TO SERVICE. 
THE PLUG GAP SHOULD BE WITHIN ± .002" OF THE SETTING 
RECOMMENDED IN THE OPERATOR'S MANUAL. 

8. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST THE PROCEDURES THAT SHOULD BE 
FOLLOWED WHEN REFUELING A GASOLINE OR DIESEL POWER UNIT. 
THE PROCEDURES LISTED SHOULD INCLUDE SAFETY PROCEDURES 
AS WELL AS THOSE WHICH WOULD HELP PROTECT THE FUEL SYS- 
TEM FROM WATER AND OTHER FOREIGN MATTER. 
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HAVE EACH STUDENT DRIVE A TRACTOR OR CRAWLER AND IMPLE- 
MENT THROUGH A COURSE WHICH WOULD REQUIRE OPERATOR 
SKILLS COMPARABLE TO THOSE NEEDED IN THE FIELD. EVAL- 
UATE THE STUDENT ON HIS SKILLS AND OBSERVANCE OF SAFETY 
PRECAUTIONS . 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. HYDROMETER 

2. BEAKER 

3. METAL STRIPS - ZINC, COPPER, STAINLESS STEEL, BRASS, 
SOLDER 

if. SULFURIC ACID SOLUTION 

5. COOLANT 

6. VARIOUS TYPES OF OIL 

7. SPARK PLUG FEELER GAUGE 

8. VOLTMETERS AND AMMETERS 

9. THERMOSTAT 

10. ELECTRIC DRILL 

11. MODELS OF TRACTORS AND CRAWLERS 

12. TRACTOR AND/OR CRAWLER 

13. BATTERIES 

14. GREASE GUN AND GREASE 

15. WRENCHES, SOCKETS AND OTHER ENGINE TOOLS 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1 . OPERATING FARM TRACTORS AND MACHINERY, EFFICIENTLY , 

SAFELY . AMES, IOWA: PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTION CENTER, 
IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 1969, 
81 PAGES. 

ALTHOUGH THIS PUBLICATION IS ORIENTED TOWARD FARM TRAC- 
TOR AND MACHINERY OPERATION, THE MATERIAL PROVIDES 
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PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION WHICH WOULD APPLY TO MOST SITU- 
ATIONS WHERE POWER UNITS AND EQUIPMENT ARE BEING USED. 

2. TRACTOR MAINTENANCE . ATHENS, GEORGIA: ENGINEERING 
CENTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR VOCATIONAL INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS. 1970, 1^+5 PAGES. 

THIS BOOKLET IS DESIGNED TO PROVIDE MAINTENANCE INFOR- 
MATION FOR iRACTORS, BUT WOULD BE USEFUL FOR WORK WITH 
MOST POWER UNITS. 

3. TRACTOR OPERATION AND DAILY CARE . ATHENS, GEORGIA: 
ENGINEERING CENTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. 1967, 120 PAGES. 


THIS BOOKLET WOULD BE A VALUABLE STUDENT REFERENCE. IT 
CONTAINS INFORMATION THAT WOULD BE USEFUL IN OPERATING 
AND CARING FOR GASOLINE AND DIESEL POWER UNITS. 


II 


FISH 

U.S.O.E. CODE 01.06 07 00 00 


FI^SH MANAGEMENT IN LAKES, PONDS AND STRF.AMS 
FISH HATCHERY OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
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FISH MANAGEMENT IN LAKES. PONDS AND STREAMS 


CONCEPT: WITHOUT COMPETENT FISH MANAGEMENT, THE QUANTITY 
AND QUALITY OF FISH PRODUCED IN WATERWAYS AND 
WATER IMPOUNDMENTS WILL BE INADEQUATE TO MEET 
PUBLIC DEMAND. SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT OF A FISH 
POPULATION REQUIRES A WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF FI.SH 
CHARACTERISTICS, THE RELATIONSHIP OF WATER QUAL- 
.^^ ITY AND FfSH PRODUCTION, AND METHODS OF CONTROL- 

LING THE FISH, WATER AND WATERSHED VARIABLES. 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED WATER IMPOUNDMENT OR WATERWAY 
IN HIS AREA, IDENTIFY THE MAJOR FISH SPECIES THAT ARE 
FOUND THERE. 

2. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED WATERWAY Oil WATER IMPOUNDMENT, 
DETERMINE THE FOLLOWING CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE 
WATER WITH THE SPECIFIED LEVEL OF ACCURACY: 

A. DISSOLVED OXYGEN - WITHIN ± 2 PARTS PER MILLION 

B. PH - WITHIN ± 1 PH LEVEL 

C. WATER POLLUTANTS (NATURAL AND MAN-MADE) - WITHIN 
THE STANDARDS FOR THE PARTICULAR TEST KIT 

3. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED WATER IMPOUNDMENT OR WATERWAY, 
DETERMINE THE FOLLOWING PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE WATER WITH THE SPECIFIED LEVEL OF ACCURACY: 

A. WATER TEMPERATURE AT DIFFERENT DEPTHS - WITHIN ± 3° 
FAHRENHEIT 

B. TURBIDITY OF THE WATER - TO THE SATISFACTION OF THE 
INSTRUCTOR 

C. FERTILITY OF THE WATER - WITHIN ONE UNIT ON THE 
MEASURING INSTRUMENT 

D. PRE5ENCE OF ALGAE AND/OR WATERWEEDS 
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4. BY OBSERVING THE RELATIVE NUMBERS AND SIZES OF THE 
DIFFERENT FISH SPECIES IN A WATER IMPOUNDMENT OR 
WATERWAY, DETERMINE THE BALANCE OF THE FISH POPULA- 
TION WITH ACCURACY NEEDED TO DEVELOP SPECIFIC MANAGE- 
MENT RECOMMENDATIONS. 

5. USING THE DATA OBTAINED THROUGH A CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE WATER AND AN ANALYSIS OF THE FISH 
POPULATION PRESENT, DESCRIBE THE STEPS THAT SHOULD BE 
TAKEN TO CORRECT ANY FISH IMBALANCE THAT IS PRESENT IN 
THE WATER IMPOUNDMENT OR WATERWAY. 

6. USING THE DATA OBTAINED THROUGH A CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE WATER AND AN ANALYSIS OF ANY FISH 
POPULATIONS PRESENT, SELECT AND IMPLEMENT A STOCKING 
PROGRAM WHICH WOULD INCLUDE SPECIES, SIZE, AND METHOD 
OF STOCKING TO BE USED. 

7. USING FISH BALANCE, STOCKING INFORMATION, AND ANY OTHER 
PERTINENT INFORMATION, DEVELOP A FISH HARVEST SCHEDULE 
FOR A WATER IMPOUNDMENT OR WATERWAY WHICH WILL PROMOTE 
HEALTHY, VIGOROUS FISH AND GOOD FISHING. 

8. FOR A GIVEN WATER IMPOUNDMENT OR WATERWAY, RECOMMEND 
WATERSHED MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES WHICH SHOULD BE IMPLE- 
MENTED TO CONTROL EXCESSIVE SEDIMENTATION AND WATER 
POLLUTION. 

9. UPON IDENTIFYING THE SPECIES OF WEEDS OR ALGAE IN A 
WATER IMPOUNDMENT, SELECT AND IMPLEMENT A CONTROL 
PROGRAM WHICH WILL ELIMINATE THE PROBLEM AND HELP 
PREVENT FUTURE PROBLEMS. 

10. WHERE ECONOMICALLY FEASIBLE, FERTILIZE A WATER IMPOUND- 
MENT USING RECOMMENDED RATES AND ANALYSES SO THAT 
FISH PRODUCTION WILL BE ENHANCED. 


INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING SPECIES OF FISHES 

A. FRESHWATER FISH 

CO GAME FISH 

C2) PAN FISH 

C3) BAIT FISH 

C4) TRASH FISH 

B. SALTWATER FISH 

2. MAKING A CHEMICAL WATER ANALYSIS 


A. DETERMINING DISSOLVED OXYGEN LEVEL 

B. TESTING FOR PH LEVEL 

C. TESTING FOR WATER POLLUTANTS 

(1) IDENTIFYING THE POLLUTANTS PRESENT 

(2) DETERMINING THE AMOUNTS OF POLLUTANTS PRESENT 

3. MAKING A PHYSICAL WATER ANALYSIS 

A. DETERMINING WATER TEMPERATURE 

(1) MEASURING DESIRED DEPTH 

(2) CORRECTLY READING THE SCALE 

B. OBSERVING WATER TURBIDITY 

C. MEASURING WATER FERTILITY 

D. IDENTIFYING ALGAE AND WEED PROBLEMS 

4. DETERMINING FISH BALANCE 

A. SEINING 

(1) SELECTING THE SEINE 

(2) OPERATING THE SEINE 

B. ESTIMATING FISH POPULATIONS 

(1) OBSERVING NUMBERS PRESENT 

(2) OBSERVING FISH SIZE j 

5. CORRECTING FISH IMBALANCES 

A. SEINING 

B. USING FISH TRAPS 

C. DESTROYING NESTS 

D. USING FISH TOXICANTS FOR PARTIAL POPULATION REDUCTION 

E. CHANGING HARVEST SCHEDULES 

6. STOCKING WATER IMPOUNDMENTS AND WATERWAYS 

A. EVALUATING AVAILABLE DATA 

B. SELECTING SPECIES TO USE 

C. DETERMINING SIZE OF FISH TO STOCK 


D. DETERMINING STOCKING METHOD 

7. SETTING THE HARVESTING SCHEDULE 

A. DETERMINING FISHING SEASON AND INTENSITY 

B. CONTROLLING FISH REMOVAL 

8. MANAGING THE WATERSHED 

A. PLANTING COVER CROPS 

B. PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS 

C. CONTROLLING GRAZING 

D. IDENTIFYING PROTECTIVE CROPPING SYSTEMS 

9. CONTROLLING WATERWEEDS AND ALGAE 

A. IDENTIFYING THE SPECIES PRESENT 

B. IDENTIFYING ALTERNATE CONTROL METHODS 

CO MECHANICAL 

(2) CHEMICAL 

(3) BIOLOGICAL 

C. CHEMICALLY CONTROLLING WATERWEEDS AND ALGAE 

CD SELECTING THE APPROPRIATE CHEMICAL 

(2) APPLYING THE CHEMICAL 

(3) MAINTAINING THE EQUIPMENT 
W OBSERVING SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 

10. FERTILIZING WATER IMPOUNDMENTS TO IMPROVE FISH PRODUCTION 

A. DETERMINING THE ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY 

B. DETERMINING AMOUNTS TO BE APPLIED 

CI) SELECTING ANALYSIS 

(2) DETERMINING RATE OF APPLICATION 

C. USING APPLICATION METHODS 
EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP A BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAY OF 
THE MAJOR FISH SPECIES FOUND IN THEIR AREA. 


2. HAVE THE STUDENTS BRING IN SAMPLES OF WATER FROM WATER- 
WAYS AND WATER IMPOUNDMENTS TO PRACTICE TESTING THE 
CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. 

3. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO NEARBY WATERWAYS AND WATER IMPOUND- 
MENTS TO PRACTICE RECOGNIZING AND MEASURING PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS . 

k. SEINE THE EDGES OF SMALL WATER IMPOUNDMENTS TO OBSERVE 
FISH SPECIES AND NUMBERS PRESENT FOR DETERMINING THE 
FISH BALANCE. 

5. HAVE A FISH OR GAME WARDEN DISCUSS WITH THE STUDENTS 
STEPS THAT MAY BE TAKEN TO CORRECT FISH IMBALANCES. 

6. HAVE THE STUDENTS ASSIST A FISH OR GAME WARDEN IN STOCK- 
ING FISH IN WATERWAYS OR WATER IMPOUNDMENTS. 

7. HAVE THE STUDENTS DISCUSS WITH A FISH OR GAME WARDEN 
THE FACTORS TO CONSIDER WHEN DETERMINING THE FISHING 
PRESSURE ALLOWED ON A WATERWAY OR WATER IMPOUNDMENT. 

8. TAKE A FIELD TRIP WITH A SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
TECHNICIAN TO A WATERWAY OR WATER IMPOUNDMENT TO OB- 
SERVE AND DISCUSS WATERSHED MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES. 

9. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT AN ALGAE AND 
WEED CONTROL PROGRAM ON THE LAND LABORATORY POND OR ON 
A COOPERATOR'S POND. 

10. IF POND FERTILIZATION IS ECONOMICALLY FEASIBLE IN THE 

AREA, HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT A FERTILI- 
ZATION PROGRAM FOR THE LAND LABORATORY POND OR FOR A 
COOPERATOR'S POND. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. USING SPECIMENS, PICTURES OR SLIDES, DEVELOP A PRACTICAL 
EXAMINATION IN WHICH THE STUDENTS ARE TO IDENTIFY AT 
LEAST FIFTEEN SPECIES OF FISH COMMON TO THEIR REGION. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEMONSTRATE HIS ABILITY TO PROPERLY 
COLLECT A WATER SAMPLE AND TEST THE CHEMICAL COMPOSI- 
TION OF THE WATER WITH ACCURACY AS SPECIFIED IN THE 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES. 

3. ON A SPECIFIED WATER IMPOUNDMENT, HAVE EACH STUDENT 
DETERMINE THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WATER 

WITH ACCURACY AS SPECIFIED IN THE PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES. 


if. UPON SEINING THE EDGE OF A POND, HAVE EACH STUDENT 

WRITE HIS OBSERVATIONS AS TO THE BALANCE OF THE FISH 
POPULATION PRESENT. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST HIS RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CORRECT- 
ING THE FISH IMBALANCE IN. A SEINED POND OR FOR HYPOTHE- 
TICAL INFORMATION GIVEN BY THE INSTRUCTOR CONCERNING 
THE FISH POPULATION IN A POND. 

6. USING DATA OBTAINED FROM A NEARBY WATERWAY OR WATER 
IMPOUNDMENT, HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A FISH STOCKING 
PLAN WHICH INCLUDES SPECIES, SIZE OF FISH, AND STOCK- 
ING METHOD. 

7. UPON DETERMINING ALL PERTINENT INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE FISH IN A WATERWAY OR WATER IMPOUNDMENT, HAVE EACH 
STUDENT DEVELOP. A HARVEST PLAN WHICH INCLUDES FISHING 
PRESSURE ALLOWED AND RELATIVE AMOUNTS OF FISH TO BE 
REMOVED. 

8. HAVE EACH' STUDENT DEVELOP A WATERSHED MANAGEMENT PLAN 
FOR A GIVEN WATER IMPOUNDMENT OR WATERWAY WHICH INCLUDES 
ALL LAND MANAGEMENT FACTORS. 

9. DEVELOP A TEST IN WHICH THE STUDENTS WILL IDENTIFY THE 
MAJOR WEEDS AND ALGAE WHICH OCCUR IN THEIR REGION FROM 
SPECIMENS, SLIDES, OR PICTURES AND INDICATE THE CONTROL 
MEASURES THAT ARE USUALLY USED FOR EACH. 

10. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A FERTILIZATION PLAN FOR A 

SPECIFIED POND WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE FERTILIZER ANALYSIS,. 
RATES TO APPLY, AND FREQUENCY OF APPLICATION. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. SEINE - 25', 2" MESH 

2. SEINE - 10 ' 

3. SECCHI DISC 

4. PLANKTON NET 

5. WATER TEST KIT 

6. MICROSCOPES 

7. BOAT - 14' 

8. FISH TRAPS 


9. 


CHEMICALS FOR WEED AND ALGAE CONTROL 
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10. LIFE PRESERVERS 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. BENNETT, GEORGE. MANAGEMENT OF LAKES AND PONDS . 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK: VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION. 1971, 375 PAGES. 

AN EXCELLENT REFERENCE TO ALL ASPECTS OF SMALL IMPOUND- 
MENT MANAGEMENT. 

2. FASSETT, N. A MANUAL OF AQUATIC PLANTS . MADISON, 
WISCONSIN: THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS. ^+05 PAGES. 

THIS REFERENCE CONTAINS KEYS AND ILLUSTRATIONS WHICH 
ENABLE IDENTIFICATION OF ALL AQUATIC PLANTS. 

3. OHIO POND MANAGEMENT . BULLETIN NO. 37^+. COLUMBUS, 
OHIO: COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 1973, 16 PAGES. 

THIS BULLETIN SERVES AS A GUIDE TO MANAGEMENT OF SMALL 
WATER IMPOUNDMENTS AND WOULD BE APPLICABLE THROUGHOUT 
MUCH OF THE NORTH CENTRAL SECTION OF THE COUNTRY. 
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FISH HATCHERV ^RATICIN AID MAINTENAiNCE 


UNIT CONCEPT: USiE OF AP^OPftlATE FISH HATCHERY MANAGEMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE TECHNIQUES WILL RESULT IN EFFICIENT 
PRODUCTTON OF FISH FOR STOCKING WATER IMPOUNDMENTS 
AND WATERWAYS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IDENTIFY THE FISH SPECIES THAT Ak^E Pl^iPAGATEO IN 
HATCHERIES FOR STOCKING WATERWAYS AND I MiPOUNDMENTS 
IN HIS STATE OR REGION. 

2. MAINTAIN AND CLEAN PONDS, RACEWAYS, TRjOUGHS AND OTHER 
HATCHERY EQUIPMENT TO AVOID DISEASE, PARASITES, mO 
PREDATORS . 

3. PREPARE AND DISTRIBUTE FOOD TO HATCHEI^Y FISH A'CCOROlNS 
TO THE PRESCRIBED FORMULATION AND FEEDING PROteRsAM. 

k. IDENTIFY THE MAJOR STAGES IN THE FI-SH FOOD CHAIN TO 
DETERMINE THE NEED FOR ADDITIONS OF FERTILIZERS TO 
REARING PONDS. 

5. USING RECOMMENDED FERTILIZERS AND RATES, FERTILIZE 
REARING PONDS TO OBTAIN MAXIMUM GROWTH OF THE FISH 
BEING PRODUCED. 

6. STOCK, MANAGE, AND HANDLE BROOD FISH IN SUCH A MANNER 
THAT MAXIMUM PRODUCTION OF YOUNG WILL RESULT. 

7. USING APPROPRIATE HATCHERY TECHNIQUES, MANAGE AND HANDLE 
EGGS AND FRY TO OBTAIN MAXIMUM SURVIVAL RATE. 

8. USING CLIPPERS OR FISH TAGGING PLIERS, MARK FISH SO 
THAT THE MARK WILL BE RECOGNIZABLE UPON THEIR RECAPTURE. 

9. USING TRUCKS WITH NECESSARY OXYGEN AND COOLING EQUIPMENT, 
TRANSPORT FISH AND STOCK WATER IMPOUNDMENTS WITH LESS 
THAN 10% MORTALITY RATE. 
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B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING FISH PRODUCED IN HATCHERIES 

A. determining' recognition characteristics 

B. IDENTIFYING THE INTENDED USE 

(1) GAME FISH 

(2) PAN FISH 

(3) BAIT FISH 

(4) FORAGE FISH 

2. MAINTAINING HATCHERY PONDS AND EQUIPMENT 

A. MAINTAINING BROOD PONDS 

CO CLEANING THE PONDS 

(2) MAINTAINING PH 

C3) AERATING THE PONDS 

Ct) FERTILIZING THE PONDS 

C5) DRAINING THE PONDS 

B. MAINTAINING AND CLEANING RACEWAYS 

C. MAINTAINING AND CLEANING TROUGHS 

D. MAINTAINING AERATING AND PUMPING EQUIPMENT 

E. MAINTAINING AND CLEANING FEEDING EQUIPMENT 

F. CONTROLLING FISH PARASITES 

G. PROTECTING THE PONDS FROM PREDATORS 

3. FEEDING BROOD FISH, FRY, AND FINGERLINGS 

A. PREPARING THE FOOD 

CO CALCULATING INGREDIENTS 
C2) MIXING THE FOOD 

B. DISTRIBUTING THE FOOD 

if. IDENTIFYING STAGES IN THE FISH FOOD CHAIN 

A. NUTRIENTS AND SUNLIGHT 

B. PRODUCTION OF BACTERIA AND ALGAE 

C. PRODUCTION OF INSECTS, PROTOZOA, CRUSTACEANS 
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D. PRODUCTION OF FORAGE FISH SPECIES 

E. PRODUCTION OF PREDATOR FISH SPECIES 
FERTILIZING HATCHERY PONDS FOR FISH FOOD PRODUCTION^ 

A. DETERMINING TIME AND FREQUENCY OF APPLICATION 

B. IDENTIFYING ANALYSIS AND QUANTITIES TO APPLY 

C. APPLYING THE FERTILIZER 
MANAGING BROOD FISH 

A. STOCKING BROOD FISH 

(1) SELECTING BREEDERS 

(2) DETERMINING TIME OF STOCKING 

B. IDENTIFYING SPAWNING METHODS 

(1) POND SPAWNING 

(2) PEN SPAWNING 

C. MAINTAINING SPAWNING CONTAINERS 

D. STRIPPING BROOD FISH FOR EGGS AND MILT 
MANAGING EGGS AND FRY 

A. MEASURING AND COUNTING EGGS 

B. CONTROLLING DISEASE 

C. FEEDING FRY 
MARKING FINGERLINGS 

A. CLIPPING FINS 

B. TAGGING 

TRANSPORTING FISH AND STOCKING WATER IMPOUNDMENTS 

A. MAINTAINING OXYGEN CONTENT 

B. MAINTAINING APPROPRIATE WATER TEMPERATURE 

C. CALCULATING STOCKING RATES 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP A BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAY OF 
THE COMMON FISH SPECIES PRODUCED BY HATCHERIES IN THEIR 
STATE . 

2. AFTER A VISIT TO A i^ISH HATCHERY, HAVE EACH STUDENT 
DEVELOP A PLAN FOR MAINTAINING A HATCHERY TO HELP 
PREVENT DISEASE, PARASITES, AND PREDATORS. 

3. VISIT A FISH HATCHERY TO OBSERVE AND/OR ASSIST THE 
EMPLOYEES IN PREPARING AND DISTRIBUTING FOOD TO THE 
FISH. 

tf. USING A PLANKTON NET AND STEREO-MICROSCOPES, HAVE THE 
STUDENTS COLLECT AND EXAMINE THE DIFFERENT STAGES IN 
THE FISH FOOD CHAIN. 

5. HAVE THE STUDENTS DETERMINE THE FERTILITY OF A WATER 
IMPOUNDMENT USING A SECCHI DISC. 

6. HAVE AN EMPLOYEE OF A FISH HATCHERY DISCUSS WITH THE 
STUDENTS SPECIAL MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES USED FOR BROOD 
FISH. 

7. HAVE EACH STUDENT STRIP EGGS AND/OR MILT FROM A BROOD 
FISH UNDER SUPERVISION OF THE INSTRUCTOR AND A FISH 
HATCHERY EMPLOYEE. 

8. HAVE EACH STUDENT MARK FISH BY FIN CLIPPING OR BY 
TAGGING. 

9. HAVE THE STUDENTS DETERMINE THE NUMBER OF EACH SPECIES 
OF FISH THAT SHOULD BE STOCKED IN A WATER IMPOUNDMENT 
OF SPECIFIED SIZE AND FERTILITY. 

EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. USE SLIDES OF ^ISH TO EVALUATE THE STUDENTS ON THEIR 
ABILITY TO IDENTIFY FISH SPECIES COMMONLY FOUND IN 
FISH HATCHERIES. 

2. HAVE A HATCHERY EMPLOYEE ASSIST IN EVALUATION OF THE 
PLANS DEVELOPED BY THE STUDENTS FOR MAINTAINING A 
HATCHERY AS INDICATED IN A PREVIOUS ACTIVITY. 

3. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST THE STEPS INVOLVED IN PREPARING 
AND DISTRIBUTING FOOD FOR FISH IN A SPECIFIC FISH 
HATCHERY . 


4. HAVE EACH STUDENT DIAGRAM THE FISH FOOD CHAIN AND 
EXPLAIN EACH STAGE WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

5. HAVE THE STUDENTS CALCULATE THE AMOUNT, ANALYSIS, 

AND THE APPROXIMATE FREQUENCY OF APPLICATION OF FERTILIZER 
TO A REARING POND !VHEN GIVEN THE POND SIZE AND FISH 
SPECIES PRESENT. 

6. HAVE EACH STUDENT STRIP A RIPE FISH OF ITS EGGS SO THAT 
HE CAN BE EVALUATED AS TO CORRECTNESS OF TECHNIQUE. 

7. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY THE STEPS 
IN CARING FOR EGGS FROM STRIPPING TO HATCHING. 

8. HAVE EACH STUDENT CLIP OR TAG A FISH FOR EVALUATION AS 
TO CORRECTNESS OF TECHNIQUE. 

9. GIVE THE STUDENTS A SPECIFIED WATER IMPOUNDMENT TO 
CALCULATE THE NUMBER, SIZE, SPECIES, AND FREQUENCY OF 
STOCKING OF FISH THAT WOULD BE REQUIRED TO PRODUCE THE 
DESIRED RESULTS FROM THE STOCKING. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT A 

1. SECCHI DISC 

2. FISH TAGGING PLIERS AND TAGS 

3. FIN CLIPPERS 

4. PLANKTON NET 

5. STEREO-MICROSCOPE 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. BENNET, GEORGE. MANAGEMENT OF LAKES AND PONDS . 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK: VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION. 1971, 375 PAGES. 

THIS BOOK CONTAINS INFORMATION CONCERNING THE STOCKING 
OF FISH SUCH AS SPECIES TO STOCK, REASONS FOR STOCKING, 
AND MAINTAINING FISH BALANCE IN ADDITION TO A COMPLETE 
DISCUSSION OF MANAGEMENT OF WATER IMPOUNDMENTS FOR 
FISH PRODUCTION. 

2. A VISIT TO A FEDERAL FISH HATCHERY . WASHINGTON, D.C.: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE. 195^+, 8 PAGES. 

THIS PAMPHLET PROVIDES AN OVERVIEW OF THE OPERATION 
OF A FEDERAL FISH HATCHERY. 
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FORESTRY 
U.S.O.E. CODE 01.06 01 00 00 

TREE IDENTIFICATION 
ESTABLISHING THE FOREST 
TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT 

FOREST DISEASE, INSECT AND PEST CONTROL 
FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
FOREST MENSURATION 
CHRISTMAS TREE PRODUCTION 
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TREE IDENTIFICATION 


UNIT CONCEPT: IF THE AGRICULTURAL. RESOURCE STUDENT IS ABLE TO 
ACCURATELY IDENTIFY THE COMMON TREE SPECIES IN 
HIS AREA, HE WILL HAVE A BASIS FOR PERFORMING 
MANY OF THE OPERATIONS IN FOREST CONSERVATION 
OCCUPATIONS . 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. WHEN GIVEN A GROUP OF ECONOMICALLY IMPORTANT TREES COM- 
MON TO THE AREA, CORRECTLY IDENTIFY EACH BY SCIENTIFIC 
AND/OR COMMON NAME WITH THE AID OF REFERENCES OR AN 
IDENTIFICATION KEY. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING TREES 

A. USING LEAF CHARACTERISTICS 

(1) DETERMINING TYPE OF LEAF ARRANGEMENT 

(2) IDENTIFYING TYPE OF MARGIN 

(3) CONSIDERING SIZE AND SHAPE 
Ct) CONSIDERING TEXTURE AND COLOR 

B. OBSERVING FLOWERS 

C. OBSERVING TYPE OF FRUIT PRESENT 

(1) IDENTIFYING NUTS 

(2) IDENTIFYING BERRIES 

(3) IDENTIFYING CONES 

(tf) IDENTIFYING WINGED FRUIT PODS 

D. USING TWIG CHARACTERISTICS 

(1) IDENTIFYING CHARACTERISTICS OF BUDS AND LEAF 
SCARS 

(2) CONSIDERING PITH CHARACTERISTICS 

(3) CONSIDERING COLOR 
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E. USING THE EARK 

CD DETERMINING ROUGHNESS 
(2) DETERMINING COLOR 

F. USING TASTE AND SMELL 

G. OBSERVING TREE GROWTH CHARACTERISTICS 

(1) CONSIDERING SHAPE OF CROWN 

(2) CONSIDERING PERSISTENCE OF DEAD BRANCHES 
C3) BUTTRESSING OR SWELLING OF LOWER TRUNK 

H. OBSERVING THE SITE CONDITIONS 

CO CONSIDERING TOPOGRAPHIC FEATURES 

(2) CONSIDERING SOIL TYPE, CONDITION AND DRAINAGE 

C3) CONSIDERING SURROUNDING VEGETATION 

I. IDENTIFYING THE RANGE OR DISTRIBUTION OF TREE 
SPECIES 

CO CONSIDERING THE SOILS PRESENT 
(2) CONSIDERING THE CLIMATE 

J. IDENTIFYING HYBRID SPECIES 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. A. have: students use tree identification REFERENCES 

AND TREE KEYS FOR THE STATE OR REGION TO IDENTIFY VARI- 
OUS TREES ON THE SCHOOL LAND LABORATORY BY THEIR COMMON 
AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 

B. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A NOTEBOOK WITH TREE IDEN- 
TIFICATION KEYS, DIAGRAMS AND LEAF, BUD AND TWIG SPECI- 
MENS OF THE ECONOMICALLY IMPORTANT TREES FOUND IN HIS 
AREA. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. PREPARE A PRACTICAL EXAMINATION IN WHICH THE STUDENT 
IS TO IDENTIFY AT LEAST THIRTY ECONOMICALLY IMPORTANT 
TREES THAT ARE FOUND IN HIS STATE OR REGION. A FIELD 
TRIP TO AN ARBORETUM MAY BE NECESSARY TO HAVE A SUFFI- 
CIENT NUMBER OF TREES TO USE. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. NOTEBOOK 

2. LEAVES, BARK, TWIGS, FRUITS FOR TREE IDENTIFICATION. 
PICTURES, SLIDES, FILMSTRIPS AND OTHER SIMILAR AIDS 
CAN ALSO BE USED. 

3. PLANT KEYS FOR COMMON TREES 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. ANDERSON, DAVID A. AND SMITH, WILLIAM A. FORESTS 
AND FORESTRY . DANVILLE, ILLINOIS: THE INTERSTATE 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, INC. 1970, 357 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT WOULD BE OF PARTICULAR VALUE TO TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS IN THE SOUTHERN SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AS THE TREE IDENTIFICATION MATERIAL APPLIES PARTICULARLY 
TO THAT AREA. 

2. DEAN, F. W., CHADWICK, L. C. AND COWEN, W. F. OHIO 
TREES . CURRENT EDITION. COLUMBUS, OHIO: THE UNIVER- 
SITY BOOKSTORE, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 127 PAGES. 

THIS BOOKLET CONTAINS DIAGRAMS AND DISCUSSIONS OF LEAF, 
TWIG AND BUD CHARACTERISTICS USED IN TREE IDENTIFICA- 
TION AS WELL AS KEYS TO DECIDUOUS AND EVERGREEN TREES. 
IT WOULD BE MOST APPLICABLE IN THE NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 

3. HARVESTING FORESTRY PRODUCTS . KIRBYVILLE, TEXAS: VO- 
CATIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES, TEXAS STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 1971, 200 PAGES. 

THIS HANDBOOK CONTAINS EXCELLENT DRAWINGS AND DIAGRAMS 
OF TREE AND LEAF PARTS USED IN TREE IDENTIFICATION. 
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ESTABLISHING THE FOREST 


UNIT CONCEPT: PROPER DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF PLANS 

FOR FOREST ESTABLISHMENT WILL RESULT IN INCREASED 
PRODUCTION OF TIMBER ALONG WITH NUMEROUS OTHER 
BENEFITS TO MAN. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IDENTIFY AND EXPLAIN AT LEAST EIGHT BENEFITS OF FOREST 
RESOURCES TO MAN. 

2. WHEN GIVEN A SITE TO BE ESTABLISHED OR RE-ESTABLISHED 
AS A FOREST, DEVELOP A REFORESTATION PLAN WHICH SHOULD 
INCLUDE THE METHOD TO BE USED, THE SEEDBED PREPARATION 
REQUIRED, THE TREE SPECIES, AND THE SPACING BETWEEN THE 
TREES. 

3. WHEN GIVEN A SITE AND SPECIFIC METHOD OF REFORESTATION, 
PREPARE THE SEEDBED IN THE PRESCRIBED MANNER. 

'f. WHEN GIVEN A SITE AND SPECIFIC PLANTING OR SEEDING 

METHOD, PLANT OR SEED THE TREES WITH LESS THAN 20% LOSS. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL -AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING BENEFITS OF THE FOREST 

A. IDENTIFYING FOREST USES , 

B. DETERMINING FOREST VALUES 

CD IDENTIFYING CASH PRODUCTS 

C2) DETERMINING AESTHETIC AND RECREATION VALUES 

2. DEVELOPING THE REFORESTATION PLAN 

A. SELECTING THE METHOD OF FOREST REPRODUCTION 

CD IDENTIFYING NATURAL METHODS 
C2) IDENTIFYING ARTIFICIAL METHODS 

B. ANALYZING THE PLANTING OR SEEDING SITE 


CO DETERMINING SOIL FEATURES 

(2) DETERMINING PHYSICAL FEATURES 

C3) DETERMINING NEEDED SEEDBED PREPARATION 

(it) SELECTING TREE SPECIES 

CA) IDENTIFYING INTENDED USE 

CB) IDENTIFYING SITE CONDITIONS 

C. PLANNING FOR PLANTING OR SEEDING I 

CO DETERMINING SPACING 

(2) DETERMINING STOCKING RATES 

C3) DETERMINING DESIRED TYPE OF STAND — 

W SELECTING APPROPRIATE SEASON 

3. PREPARING THE SITE FOR PLANTING OR SEEDING 

A. USING MECHANICAL MEANS 

B. USING CHEMICAL MEANS 

C. USING FIRE 

D. OPERATING AND MAINTAINING SEEDBED PREPARATION AND 
PLANTING EQUIPMENT 

PLANTING OR SEEDING THE SITE 

A. OBTAINING AND HANDLING SEEDS AND SEEDLINGS 

CO DETERMINING SOURCES AND COSTS OF SEEDS AND 
SEEDLINGS 

(2) TRANSPORTING SEEDLINGS 

(3) HANDLING BEFORE AND DURING PLANTING OR SEEDING 

B. PLANTING AND SEEDING TREES 

CO PLANTING SEEDLINGS BY HAND 

(2) PLANTING SEEDLINGS BY MACHINE 

(3) SEEDING BY HAND BROADCASTING 

Ct) SEEDING BY MACHINES OR FROM THE AIR 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. SHOW SLIDES, FILMSTRIPS AND FILMS ON FOREST IMPORTANCE 
AND ESTABLISHMENT. 

2. A. RECOMMEND A PLANTING OR SEEDING PLAN FOR AN AREA 
DESIGNATED FOR FORESTATION. 

B. OBSERVE TREE PLANTATIONS EXHIBITING PROPER AND IM- 
PROPER SELECTION OF TREE SPECIES. 
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3. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO PLANTING OR SEEDING SITES TO OB- 
SERVE AND/OR ASSIST IN EQUIPMENT OPERATION DURING 
SEEDBED PREPARATION AND PLANTING. 

4. SELECT A SITE ON THE SCHOOL LAND LABORATORY OR ON A 
COOPERATOR'S LAND FOR AFFORESTATION OR REFORESTATION, 
SELECT TREES, PREPARE THE SITE, AND PLANT OR SEED THE 
AREA. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST EIGHT BENEFITS OF THE FOREST 
TO MAN. 

2. ASSIGN THE STUDENTS A LAND AREA TO BE ESTABLISHED OR 
RE-ESTABLISHED AS A FOREST. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP 
A COMPLETE PLAN FOR REFORESTATION WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE 
THE METHOD TO BE USED, THE SEEDBED PREPARATION THAT 
WOULD BE NECESSARY, AMD PLANTING PROCEDURES. IF NEEDED 
A SERVICE FORESTER OR FOREST INDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVE 
COULD BE USED TO ASSIST IN EVALUATING THE PLANS. 

3. HAVE THE CLASS PREPARE A SITE ON THE SCHOOL LAND LABOR- 
ATORY OR ON A COOPERATOR'S LAND FOR PLANTING OR SEEDING 
TO TREES. EVALUATE THE GROUP MEMBERS AS TO THEIR EQUIP 
MENT OPERATION ABILITIES AND THE CONDITION OF THE PRE- 
PARED SITE< 

4. HAVE THE GROUP PLANT OR SEED THE PREPARED SITE IN THE 
PRESCRIBED MANNER WITH EACH STUDENT TO BE EVALUATED ON 
HIS INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE, 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 


1 . 

HARD HATS 


2 . 

CHAIN SAWS 


3. 

BRUSH AXES 


4. 

DIRECT SEEDERS 


5. 

PLANTING BARS 


6. 

PLANTING MATTOCKS 


7 . 

CHEMICAL SPRAYER - 

- HAND AND/OR POWER 

8. 

FARM TRACTOR WITH 

DISC-TYPE HARROW 
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F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1 . MANAGEMENT OF FOREST RESOURCES FOR MULTIPLE USE . 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY. 
1970, 12k PAGES. 

PROBLEM AREA 3 IN THIS REFERENCE CONTAINS A DISCUSSION 
OF FOREST REGENERATION FROM PRODUCTION OF TREE SEEDLINGS 
TO PLANTING AND SEEDING. 

2. MANAGING THE FAMILY FOREST . BULLETIN NO. F 2187. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1962, 61 PAGES. 

THIS BULLETIN CONTAINS A CHAPTER ON NATURAL FOREST RE- 
GENERATION AND TREE PLANTING. IT WOULD BE VALUABLE 
FOR STUDENT USE. 
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TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT 


UNIT CONCEPT: THE USE OF APPROPRIATE TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT 
PRACTICES, WHEN ECONOMICALLY FEASIBLE, WILL IN- 
CREASE THE QUALITY AND VALUE OF STANDING TIMBER. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. PRESCRIBE FOR A SPECIFIC FOREST PRODUCT ON A GIVEN 
PLANTATION OF ANY AGE THE TIMING, METHOD AND INTENSITY 
OF THE NEXT WEEDING, THINNING AND PRUNING. 

2. WHEN GIVEN A FOREST AREA AND TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT 
PRACTICES TO BE IMPLEMENTED, COMPLETE THE PRESCRIBED 
PRACTICES WITH COMPETENCE REQUIRED TO OBTAIN THE DE- 
SIRED RESULTS. 

3. IDENTIFY THE DIFFERENT GOVERNMENT AND PROFESSIONAL 
FOREST MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATIONS AND EXPLAIN THE SER- 
VICES THEY PROVIDE FOREST LANDOWNERS. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. SELECTING TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT METHODS 

A. ANALYZING THE FOREST 

(1) DETERMINING FOREST CONDITION 

(2) DETERMINING FOREST COMPOSITION 

(3) DETERMINING FOREST AGE AND GROWTH 

B. IDENTIFYING MANAGEMENT GOALS 

2. IMPLEMENTING TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT PRACTICES 
A. WEEDING A FOREST PLANTATION 

(1) USING MECHANICAL METHODS 

(A) OPERATING THE EQUIPMENT 

(B) MAINTAINING THE EQUIPMENT 

(2) USING CHEMICAL METHODS 


(A) SELECTING CHEMICALS 

(B) OPERATING EQUIPMENT 

(C) MAINTAINING THE EQUIPMENT 

THINNING A FOREST PLANTATION 

CO DETERMINING THE METHOD OF THINNING 

(A) USING THE SELECTION SYSTEM 

(B) USING ROW THINNING 

C2) OPERATING AND MAINTAINING THE EQUIPMENT 
MAKING PRE-COMMERCIAL AND SUBSEQUENT THINNINGS 

(1) MAKING RELEASE (LIBERATION) CUTTINGS 

(2) MAKING IMPROVEMENT CUTTINGS 

(3) SELECTING AND APPLYING CHEMICALS 

(4) OPERATING AND MAINTAINING EQUIPMENT 

PRUNING THE FOREST PLANTATION 
CO DETERMINING THE SEASON 

(2) DETERMINING THE STAND AGE AND AMOUNT OF PRUN- 
ING REQUIRED 

(3) OPERATING AND MAINTAINING THE EQUIPMENT 

3. IDENTIFYING FOREST MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

A. DETERMINING FEDERAL, STATE AND COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES AND SERVICES 

P. DETERMINING PROFESSIONAL AND PRIVATE CONSERVATION 
ORGANIZATIONS AND SERVICES 

C. IDENTIFYING FOREST RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS AND SER- 
VICES 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. HAVE STUDENTS RECOMMEND TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT PRAC- 
TICES ON A GIVEN STAND OF TIMBER AND BE ABLE TO DEFEND 
THEIR RECOMMENDATIONS. 

2. A. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO PLANTATIONS AND WOODLOTS EXHIB- 
ITING USE AND NON-USE OF PROPER TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT 
PRACTICES . 

B. HAVE STUDENTS DEMONSTRATE SAFE EQUIPMENT OPERATION 
BY USING APPROPRIATE TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT PRACTICES 
ON THE SCHOOL FOREST OR ON A COOPERATOR • S WOODLOT. 


C. 


/ 

D. 
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C. USE AN INCREMENT BORER TO SHOW THE EFFECTS OF TIM- 
BER STAND IMPROVEMENT PRACTICES ON THE GROWTH RATE OF 
TREES . 

3. A. HAVE REPRESENTATIVES OF DIFFERENT FOREST ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AS RESOURCE PERSONS TO DISCUSS THEIR PROGRAMS AND 
SERVICES. 

B. TAKE A FIELD TRIP TO A FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION OR 
RESEARCH LABORATORY. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT DETERMINE THE TIMBER STAND IMPROVE- 
MENT PRACTICES NEEDED ON A GIVEN WOODLOT OR PLANTATION. 
HAVE A SERVICE FORESTER OR FOREST INDUSTRY EMPLOYEE AS- 
SIST IN THE EVALUATION OF THE STUDENTS' RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND INDICATE HIS OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING NEEDED TIMBER 
STAND IMPROVEMENT. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEMONSTRATE HIS ABILITY TO OPERATE 
AND MAINTAIN TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT USED IN TIMBER STAND 
IMPROVEMENT. THE EVALUATION SHOULD INCLUDE CORRECTNESS 
OF EQUIPMENT OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE AS WELL AS OB- 
SERVANCE OF SAFETY PRECAUTIONS. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST SIX FOREST MANAGEMENT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND DESCRIBE THESERVICES THEY PROVIDE. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 


1 . 

HARD HATS 

2 . 

CHAIN SAWS 

3. 

TREE INCREMENT BORER 

tt. 

PRUNING EQUIPMENT 

5. 

PAINT (MARKING) GUNS 

6. 

TREE INJECTORS 

7. 

CHEMICAL SPRAYERS 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1 . MANAGEMENT OF FOREST RESOURCES FOR MULTIPLE USE . 

UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
1970, 124 PAGES. 


THE STUDENT GUIDE PRESENTS GENERAL INFORMATION CONCERN 
ING TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT. THE TEACHER'S GUIDE 
PROVIDES LEARNING ACTIVITIES AND STUDY QUESTIONS WHICH 
WOULD BE HELPFUL IN TEACHING THE UNIT. 

MANAGING THE FAMILY FOREST . BULLETIN NO. F 2187. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, U.S 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1962, 61 PAGES 

THIS PAMPHLET GIVES A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE DIF- 
FERENT TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT PRACTICES . IT WOULD 
BE APPROPRIATE FOR STUDENT USE. 
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FOREST DISEASE. INSECT AND PEST CONTROL 


UNIT CONCEPT: EACH YEAR, INSECTS, DISEASES AND OTHER DESTRUC- 
TIVE AGENTS CAUSE LOSSES OF BILLIONS OF BOARD 
FEET OF TIMBER. TO KEEP THE LOSS OF TIMBER AT 
A MINIMUM, FOREST MANAGEMENT MUST INCLUDE IDEN- 
TIFICATION OF EXISTING AND POTENTIAL PEST PROB- 
LEMS AND EFFECTIVE PREVENTION, TREATMENT AND 
CONTROL. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IDENTIFY FIVE MAJOR TREE DISEASES IN HIS REGION AND DES 
CRIBE THE SYMPTOMS OF AFFECTED TREES WITH COMPLETE AC- 
CURACY. 

2. SELECT THE MOST APPROPRIATE CONTROL MEASURE FOR A GIVEN 
DISEASE AND SITUATION AND 'PERFORM THE NECESSARY PREVEN- 
TION OR CONTROL PROCEDURES WITH ACCURACY NEEDED TO KEEP 
DISEASE LOSSES IN THE FOREST AT A MINIMUM. 

3. IDENTIFY EIGHT MAJOR TREE INSECTS IN HIS REGION AND DES 
CRIBE THE DAMAGE THEY CAUSE WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

«+. SELECT THE MOST APPROPRIATE CONTROL MEASURE FOR A GIVEN 
INSECT AND SITUATION AND PERFORM THE NECESSARY PREVEN- 
TION OR CONTROL PROCEDURES WITH ACCURACY NEEDED TO KEEP 
INSECT LOSSES IN THE FOREST AT A MINIMUM. 

5. DETERMINE THE EFFECTS OF ANIMALS, MAN AND NATURAL PHENO 
MENA ON THE FOREST AND METHODS OF CONTROLLING THEM. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING THE MAJOR FOREST DISEASES 
A. IDENTIFYING ROT-CAUSING FUNGI 
CD CLASSIFYING FUNGI 

(2) IDENTIFYING SYMPTOMS AND SIGNS OF MAJOR FUNGI 

INFECT ION 
C3) IDENTIFYING RUSTS 
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B. IDENTIFYING FOLIAGE DISEASES 

C. IDENTIFYING STEM DISEASES 

D. IDENTIFYING ROOT DISEASES 

2. DEVELOPING DISEASE PREVENTION AND CONTROL PROGRAMS 

A. PREVENTING FOREST DISEASES 

B. DETERMINING DISEASE CONTROL METHODS 

(1) OPERATING AND ADJUSTING EQUIPMENT 

(2) SELECTING AND APPLYING CHEMICALS 

C. EVALUATING COSTS AND EFFECTIVENESS 

3. DETERMINING THE ROLE OF INSECTS IN THE FOREST 

A. DETERMINING IMPORTANCE OF FOREST INSECTS 

B. IDENTIFYING BENEFICIAL INSECTS 

C. IDENTIFYING DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS 

(1) IDENTIFYING CONIFER AND HARDWOOD DEFOLIATORS 

(2) IDENTIFYING TIP, CAMBIUM, HEARTWOOD AND ROOT 
FEEDERS 

(3) IDENTIFYING SAP FEEDERS 

(tf) IDENTIFYING SEED DESTROYERS 
(5) IDENTIFYING DISEASE VECTORS 

D. IDENTIFYING FOREST INSECT DAMAGE 

4. SELECTING INSECT CONTROL MEASURES 

A. DETERMINING DIRECT CONTROL METHODS 

(1) USING MECHANICAL METHODS 

(A) OPERATING TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 

(B) MAINTAINING TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 

(2) USING CHEMICAL METHODS 

(A) SELECTING CHEMICALS 

(B) MAKING FORMULATIONS 

(C) APPLYING CHEMICALS 

(D) OPERATING AND MAINTAINING EQUIPMENT 

(E) PRACTICING SAFETY WITH CHEMICALS 
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B. DETERMINING INDIRECT CONTROL METHODS 

(1) USING SILVICULTURAL PRACTICES 

(2) USING INDIRECT BIOLOGICAL AND CHEMICAL CON- 
TROLS 

C. EVALUATING COSTS AND EFFECTIVENESS 

D. DETERMINING FOREST INSECT LEGISLATION AND CONTROL 
REGULATIONS 

5. IDENTIFYING OTHER DESTRUCTIVE AGENTS 

A. DETERMINING THE EFFECTS OF FOREST ANIMALS 

B. DETERMINING THE EFFECTS OF MAN 

C. DETERMINING THE EFFECTS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. MAKE FIELD DISSECTIONS OF TREES WITH A CHAIN SAW TO 
SHOW VISIBLE SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS OF DECAY. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP A DISEASE PREVENTION PLAN FOR 
A GIVEN FORESTED AREA. 

3. LOCATE, CAPTURE AND IDENTIFY FOREST INSECT PESTS AND 
PREPARE THEM FOR EXHIBIT. 

4. OBSERVE AND/OR ASSIST IN MECHANICALLY OR CHEMICALLY 
CONTROLLING INSECTS ON A FOREST PLANTATION WHERE SUCH 
PROCEDURES ARE IN PROGRESS. 

5. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO FOREST PLANTATIONS EXHIBITING PRO- 
TECTIVE MEASURES TO PREVENT DAMAGE BY INSECTS, DISEASES, 
MAN, ANIMALS AND/OR CLIMATIC FACTORS. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE THE STUDENTS IDENTIFY THE MAJOR FOREST DISEASES 
AND/OR THEIR SYMPTOMS FROM SPECIMENS, SLIDES OR PICTURES. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP A PLAN TO PREVENT AND CONTROL 
DISEASES ON A GIVEN FORESTED AREA. EVALUATE THE PLANS 
AS TO FEASIBILITY AND COMPLETENESS. 

3. DEVELOP A PRACTICAL EXAMINATION USING SPECIMENS, SLIDES 
OR PICTURES OF THE EIGHT MAJOR FOREST INSECTS IN THE 
REGION. HAVE THE STUDENTS IDENTIFY THE INSECTS AND DES- 
CRIBE THE DAMAGE THEY CAUSE. 
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k. ON A GIVEN FOREST PLOT WITH INSECT INFESTATION, HAVE 
THE STUDENTS PERFORM MECHANICAL AND/OR CHEMICAL MEAS- 
URES WHICH WILL HELP CONTROL INSECT DAMAGE. EVALUATE 
THE STUDENT IN RELATION TO THEIR CORRECT USE AND MAIN- 
TENANCE OF EQUIPMENT AND USE OF APPROPRIATE PROCEDURES. 

5. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST THE DESTRUCTIVE AGENTS TO A 

FOREST OTHER THAN INSECTS AND DISEASE AND INDICATE HOW 
THEIR EFFECTS CAN BE MINIMIZED. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 


1. 

HARD HATS 

2. 

NONPOISONOUS KILLING JARS 

3. 

INSECT NET 

k. 

INSECT SPREADING BOARD 

5. 

INSECT RELAXING BOX 

6. 

INSECT EXHIBIT CASE 

7. 

CHAIN SAWS 

8. 

PRUNING EQUIPMENT 

9. 

CHEMICAL SPRAYERS 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. ALLEN, SHIRLEY W. AND SHARPE, GRANT W. AN INTRODUCTION 
TO AMERICAN FORESTRY . NEW YORK, NEW YORK; MC GRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY. I960, ^+66 PAGES. 

CHAPTERS NINE AND TEN OF THIS TEXT CONSIDER THE MAJOR 
FOREST INSECTS AND DISEASES AND METHODS OF CONTROL. 

2. ANDERSON, R. F. FOREST AND SHADE TREE ENTOMOLOGY . 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK: JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. I960. 

THIS BOOK PROVIDES IDENTIFICATION, SYMPTOMS OF DAMAGE 
AND CONTROL MEASURES FOR MAJOR FOREST INSECTS. 


MANAGING THE FAMILY FOREST . BULLETIN NO. F 2187. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1962, 61 PAGES. 

IN THIS BULLETIN, GENERAL INFORMATION IS GIVEN CONCERN- 
ING THE MAJOR FOREST INSECTS AND DISEASES WHICH OCCUR 
IN HARDWOOD AND SOFTWOOD FORESTS. 
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FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


UNIT CONCEPT: EACH YEAR VALUABLE TIMBER RESOURCES, RECREA- 
TIONAL AREAS, ANO WILDLIFE HABITATS ARE DESTROYED 
BY FIRE. THE USE OF PROPER METHODS OF PREVENT- 
ING, DETECTING AND SUPPRESSING FOREST FIRES WILL 
HELP MINIMIZE THESE LOSSES. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. DETERMINE THE BEHAVIOR OF FIRE BY DEFINING AND DESCRIB- 


ING 

THE TERMS: 

A. 

FIRE TRIANGLE 

B. 

RADIATION 

C. 

CONVECTION 

D. 

CONDUCTION 

E. 

IGNITION TEMPERATURE 


2. PERFORM FIRE PREVENTION PROCEDURES SUCH AS COMPUTING 
AND REPORTING THE FIRE DANGER INDEX AND REDUCING FOREST 
FIRE HAZARDS V/ITH ACCURACY REQUIRED OF A FORESTRY AIDE. 

3. USE THE OSBORN FIRE-FL^iDER IN A GIVEN SITUATION TO STATE 
IN DEGREES AND MINUTES THE DIRECTION OF A HYPOTHETICAL 
"SMOKE" AND TO REPORT SAME TO WITHIN 30 MINUTES USING 
THE VERNIER SCALE. 

^. LOCATE ON A TOPOGRAPHIC MAP, THE POSITION OF A "SMOKE" 
TO WITHIN 1/4 MILE WHEN GIVEN TWO AZIMUTH READINGS AND 
TOWER LOCATIONS. 

5. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED FIRE CONDITION. IMPLEMENT THE 
ACTION REQUIRED TO SUPPRESS THE FIRE AND CONTROL IT 
INCLUDING SAFELY OPERATING FIRE FIGHTING TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

6. MAINTAIN FIRE SUPPRESSION TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT WITH COM- 
PETENCY REQUIRED OF A FORESTRY AIDE. 
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B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. DETERMINING FIRE BEHA', lOR 

A. IDENTIFYING THE ELEMENTS OF THE FIRE TRIANGLE 

(1) DETERMINING THE IMPORTANCE OF FUEL 

(A) FUEL SIZE 

CB) FUEL ARRANGEMENT 

(C) FUEL VOLUME 

(2) DETERMINING THE IMPORTANCE OF OXYGEN 

(A) EFFECTS OF WIND 

(B) EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE 

(C) EFFECTS OF HUMIDITY 

(3) DETERMINING THE IMPORTANCE OF HEAT 

(A) det::rmining ignition temperature 

CB) IDENTIFYING SOURCES OF HEAT 
CO IDENTIFYING METHODS OF HEAT TRANSFER - 
RADIATION, CONVECTION, CONDUCTION 

B. DETERMINING THE EFFECTS OF TOPOGRAPHY ON FIRE BE- 
HAVIOR 

2. IMPLEMENTING FIRE PREVENTION 

A. USING THE FIRF. DANGER RATING 

CO IDENTIFYING THE CONDITION OF LESSER VEGETATION 

C2) COMPUTING THE BUILD-UP INDEX 

C3) COMPUTING THE BURNING INDEX 

C^f) DETERMINING WIND VELOCITY 

C5) DETERMINING FUEL MOISTURE 

B. IDENTIFYING HIGH RISK AREAS 

CO DETERMINING MAJOR CAUSES OF FIRE 

C2) DETERMINING FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCES 

C3) DETERMINING WHEN, WHERE AND WHY FIRES OCCUR 

C. REDUCING FIRE HAZARDS 

CO BUILDING FIRE BREAKS 

C2) REDUCING FUEL IN THE AREA 

C3) OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF TOOLS AND EQUIP- 
MENT 

D. USING PROGRAMS AND CAMPAIGNS TO INFLUEN:,.: PEOPLE 
TOWARD FIRE PREVENTION 
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DEVELOPING PRESUPPRESS I ON MEASURES 

A. LOCATING SMALL FIRES 

(1) PATROLLING FROM THE AIR 

(2) PATROLLING ON THE GROUND 

(3) READING A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP 
(«+) USING THE HAND COMPASS 

B. USING THE FIRE FINDER 

(1) BECOMING ACQUAINTED WITH THE COUNTRY 

(2) LOCATING AND IDENTIFYING SMOKE 

(A) USING THE SYSTEMATIC SCAN METHOD 

(B) KEEPING TOWER RECORDS 

(3) DETERMINING SMOKE LOCATION 

(A) LEVELING AND CARING FOR THE FIRE FINDER 

CB) OP.IENTING THE FIRE FINDER MAP DISC 

CO MEASURING AND USING ANGLES 

CD) USING THE INTERSECT METHOD OF FIXING 

CE) REPORTING THE SMOKE 

C. USING RADIOS FOR COMMUNICATION 
DEVELOPING FIRE SUPPRESSION MEASURES 

A. SELECTING THE CONTROL TACTICS 

CD USING DIRECT CONTROL 
C2) USING INDIRECT CONTROL 

B. ORGANIZING THE LINE CREW 

C. BUILDING THE FIRE LINE 

CD USING THE ONE-LICK METHOD 
C2) USING THE PROGRESSIVE METHOD 
C3) USING THE ROTARY METHOD 

D. USING THE HAND TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT PROPERLY 

E. EMPLOYING HEAVY EQUIPMENT 

F. APPLYING WATER 

G. USING FIRE RETARDANTS 

CD SELECTING THE TYPE OF RETARDANT 
C2) SELECTING THE METHOD OF APPLICATION 
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H. BACK-FIRING 
I . PLOWING OUT 
5. MAINTAINING TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


A. 

REPLACING HANDLES 

B. 

SHARPENING HEADS 

C. 

PREVENTING RUST 

D. 

CARING FOR BACK PACK PUMPS 

E. 

MAINTAINING FIRE HOSE 

F. 

MAINTAINING RADIOS 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEMONSTRATE THE FACTORS IN THE FIRE 
TRIANGLE (FUEL, OXYGEN, HEAT) BY COMBINING THEM IN A 
CONTROLLED SITUATION. FOR EXAMPLE, INSERT A GLOWING 

' WOODEN STICK INTO A TEST TUBE OF OXYGEN. 

2. A. TAKE A FIELD TRIP TO A FORESTED AREA AND IDENTIFY 
NATURAL AND MAN-MADE FIRE RISKS. 

B. SET UP A WEATHER STATION, TAKE READINGS AND COMPUTE 
THE FIRE DANGER INDEX, 

3. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO LOCAL, STATE AND/OR FEDERAL FORESTS 
TO OBSERVE THE USE OF FIRE FINDERS TO LOCATE SMOKE OR 
FIRES. 

4. HAVE THE STUDENTS LOCATE A HYPOTHETICAL "SMOKE" ON A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE AREA AND LOCATE THE SAME PO- 
SITION ON THE GROUND, WHEN GIVEN INFORMATION WHICH 
WOULD BE AVAILABLE FROM FIRE TOWERS. 

5. HAVE PARK MANAGERS, "f^REST RANGERS OR FIRE CREW LEADERS 
DISCUSS FIRE FIGHTING TECHNIQUES AND PROPER EQUIPMENT 
USE WITH THE STUDENTS. 

6. HAVE THE STUDENTS SHARPEN AND REPLACE HANDLES ON FIRE 
FIGHTING TOOLS. 


D. EXAMP^S OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. DEVELOP A MATCHING TEST IN WHICH THE STUDENTS ARE TO 
MATCH THE TERMS WHICH ARE USED IN DESCRIBING FIRE 


BEHAVIOR WITH THEIR DEFINITIONS. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS COMPUTE THE FIRE DANGER INDEX FOR A 
SPECIFIED FOREST AREA WHEN GIVEN THE NECESSARY WEATHER 
AND FOREST DATA. 

3. USING A FIRE FINDER, HAVE EACH STUDENT STATE IN DEGREES 
AND MINUTES THE DIRECTION OF A HYPOTHETICAL "SMOKE" 
WITHIN 30 MINUTES 

k. GIVE EACH STUDENT A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP AND AZIMUTH 

READINGS AND TOWER READINGS OF A NUMBER OF HYPOTHETI- 
CAL SMOKE LOCATIONS. HAVE EACH STUDENT DETERMINE THE 
LOCATIONS ON THE MAP WITH ACCURACY TO WITHIN 1/4 MILE. 

5. HAVE THE GROUP OF STUDENTS CONSTRUCT A FIRE LINE BETWEEN 
TWO POINTS. EVALUATE THE STUDENTS AS TO SPEED, ABILITY 
TO EFFECTIVELY USE TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT, AND WILLINGNESS 
TO WORK COOPERATIVELY. 

6. HAVE EACH STUDENT SHARPEN OR REPLACE A HANDLE ON A FIRE 
SUPPRESSION TOOL SUCH AS AN AX, SHOVEL, PULASKI OR 
RAKE. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 


1 . 

HARD HATS 

2. 

CHAIN SAWS 

3. 

BACK PACK PUMPS 

if. 

SHOVELS 

5. 

FIRE RAKES 

eT 

FIRE SWATTERS 

7. 

AXES 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. BROWN, ARTHUR A. AND DAVIS, KENNETH P. FOREST FIRE: 
CONTROL AND USE . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: MCGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY. 1973, 686 PAGES. 

THIS REFERENCE GIVES A COMPLETE DISCUSSION OF FOREST 
FIRE PREVENTION, PRE-SUPPRESS ION AND SUPPRESSION PRO- 
CEDURES. 


FOREST MENSURATION 


UNIT CONCEPT: ACCURATE MEASUREMENT OF THE PRESENT VOLUME AND 
GROWTH RATE OF INDIVIDUAL TREES AND STANDS WILL 
RESULT IN VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR FOREST HAR- 
VESTING AND MANAGEMENT. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. USE ONE OR MORE OF THE FOLLOWING MEASURES OF FOREST 

PRODUCTS TO DETERMINE THE VOLUME OF WOOD IN A SPECIFIED 
NUMBER OF LOGS OR BOLTS WITH ACCURACY REQUIRED OF A 
FORESTRY AIDE: 


A. 

LINEAR MEASUREMENT 

B. 

CORDWOOD MEASUREMENT 

C . 

CUBIC FOOT MEASUREMENT 

D. 

BOARD FOOT 

E. 

WEIGHT 


2. USING COMMO.M TREE MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENTS AND TREE VOL- 
UME TABLES, DETERMINE THE VOLUME OF TIMBER IN A STAND- 
ING TREE WITHIN ± 3%. 

3. USING TREE IDENTIFICATION KEYS AND AN INCREMENT BORER 
OR INCREMENT HAMMER, DETERMINE THE SPECIES, AGE AND/OR 
HISTORY OF A STANDING TREE WITH ACCURACY REQUIRED OF A 
FORESTRY AIDE. 

k. WHEN GIVEN COMMONLY USED SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, LOCATE 
AND ESTABLISH FOREST BOUNDARIES AND SAMPLE PLOTS WITH 
ACCURACY NEEDED TO PERFORM A TIMBER CRUISE. 

5. IDENTIFY AND IMPLEMENT THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF CRUIS- 
ING TIMBER WITH COMPETENCE REQUIRED OF A FORESTRY AIDE. 


6. 


USING STATE OR REGIONAL PRICE DATA, ESTIMATE THE VALUE 
OF A GIVEN STAND OF TIMBER WITHIN ± 10%. 
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7. USING A SPRAYER OR BRUSH AND BUCKET, MARK TREES FOR 
HARVESTING USING MARKING TECHNIQUES ACCEPTED IN THE 
STATE OR REGION. 

B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. MEASURING FOREST PRODUCTS 

A. USING BOARD FEET 

CD DETERMINING SITUATIONS IN WHICH IT IS USED 
C2) USING FORMULAS TO CALCULATE BOARD FEET 

B. USING CUBIC FEET 

CD DETERMINING CIRCUMSTANCES OF USE 
C2) CALCULATING CUBIC FEET 

C. USING THE CORD 

CD IDENTIFYING DIFFERENT TYPES OF CORD MEASUREMENT 

CA) STANDARD 

CB) SHORT 

CC) LONG 

C2) DETERMINING CIRCUMSTANCES OF USE 
C3) CALCULATING CORDS 

D. USING UNIT OR PIECE MEASURE 

E. USING WEIGHT MEASURE 

2. DETERMINING THE VOLUME OF TIMBER IN A STANDING TREE 
A. DETERMINING THE DIAMETER BREAST HEIGHT CDBH) 

b. determining the number of logs 

c. observing tree defects or damage 

d. using tree volume tables 

CD DOYLE 

C2) international 

C3) OTHER 

3. DETERMINING THE SPECIES, HISTORY AND/OR AGE OF A TREE 
A. IDENTIFYING TREE SPECIES 

8. INTERPRETING ANNUAL RINGS 
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C. USING THE INCREMENT BORER OR HAMMER 

k. ESTABLISHING FOREST BOUNDARIES AND LOCATION OF SAMPLE 
PLOTS 

A. IDENTIFYING CHARACTERISTICS OF METES AND BOUNDS AND 
RECTANGULAR SURVEY SYSTEMS 

B. OPERATING FOREST SURVEYING EQUIPMENT 

(1) STAFF COMPASS OR TRANSIT AND ROD 

(2) CHAIN AND CHAINING PINS 

(3) ABNEY HAND LEVEL 

C. INTERPRETING MAPS AND AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 

5. CRUISING TIMBER 

A. IMPLEMENTING THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF CRUISING 
TIMBER 

CD MAKING A 100% OR TOTAL CRUISE 

(2) USING THE RANDOM SAMPLE METHOD 

(3) USING MECHANICAL SAMPLING METHODS 

(A) LINE-PLOT CRUISING 

(B) STRIP CRUISING 

Ct) USING THE VARIABLE PLOT METHOD 

(A) USING A WEDGE PRISM 

(B) COMPUTING THE BASAL AREA IN SQUARE FEET 
PER ACRE 

B. MAKING A CONTINUOUS FOREST INVENTORY 

(1) LOCATING THE SAMPLE PLOT 

(2) COLLECTING DATA 

6. ESTIMATING THE TIMBER VALUE OF A FOREST AREA 

A. READING TIMBER PRICE DATA 

B. CALCULATING TIMBER VALUE 

7. MARKING TREES FOR HARVESTING 

A. USING CORRECT SYMBOLS 

B. SELECTING TREES FOR MARKING 

C. OPERATING AND MAINTAINING THE EQUIPMENT 

ERIC 
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C, EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. GIVE THE STUDENTS MEASUREMENTS OF STANDING TREES, LOGS 
OR BOARDS AND HAVE THEM CALCULATE THE BOARD FEET, CU- 
BIC FEET AND/OR LINEAR FEET IN THE MATERIAL. 

2. ASSIGN THE STUDENTS A NUMBER OF TREES OR A PLOT IN A 
FORESTED AREA TO PRACTICE DETERMINING THE VOLUME OF WOOD 
PRESENT. 

3. HAVE THE SERVICE FORESTER OR A FOREST INDUSTRY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ASSIST THE STUDENTS IN IDENTIFYING TREE SPE- 
CIES, USING THE INCREMENT BORER AND INTERPRETING CORES 
TAKEN FROM TREES. 

4. TAKE A FIELD TRIP TO A FORESTED AREA THAT IS BEING SUR- 
VEYED TO ESTABLIbH LEGAL FOREST BOUNDARIES AND/OR TO 
LOCATE SAMPLE PLOTS FOR CRUISING. HAVE THE STUDENTS 
OBSERVE THE PROCEDURES AND ASSIST, IF POSSIBLE. 

5. HAVE THE STUDENTS PERFORM A TOTAL CRUISE ON A GIVEN 
FOREST PLOT TO DEVELOP ABILITIES IN IDENTIFYING TREES, 
DETERMINING TREE VOLUMtS AND READING VOLUME TABLES. 

5. FROM THE CRUISE MADE IN LEARNING ACTIVITY 5, HAVE THE 

STUDENTS COMPUTE THE VALUE OF THE TIMBER USING REGIONAL 
PRICE DATA. 

7. USE THE SERVICE FORESTER AS A RESOURCE PERSON TO DEM- 
ONSTRATE THE PROPER METHODS AND SYMBOLS TO USE IN 
MARKING TREES FOR HARVESTING. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. GIVE THE STUDENTS MEASUREMENTS OF STANDING TREES,, LOGS 
OR BOARDS TO CALCULATE THE VOLUME IN BOARD FEET OR 
CUBIC FEET. 

2. ASSIGN THE STUDENTS 10 TO 15 TREES TO DETERMINE THE VOL- 
UME, USING A CRUISER STICK AND TREE VOLUME TABLES. THE 
STUDENT SHOULD BE ACCURATE WITHIN ± 10%. 

3. HAVE THE STUDENTS INTERPRET THE RINGS FROM A CORE TAKEN 
FROM A TREE WITH AN INCREMENT BORER. THE STUDENTS 
SHOULD INDICATE THE TREE'S AGE AND ANY MAJOR HISTORICAL 
FEATURES THAT COULD BE OBSERVED ON THE CORE. 

4. DIVIDE THE STUDENTS IN PAIRS. HAVE EACH PAIR OF STUDENTS 
ESTABLISH THE BOUNDARIES OF A SAMPLE PLOT IN A FORESTED 
AREA USING THE NECESSARY SURVEYING EQUIPMENT. EVALUATE 
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THE STUDENTS ON ACCURACY AND CORRECTNESS OF PROCEDURE. 
OBTAIN AID IN EVALUATION FROM A SERVICE FORESTER, FOR- 
EST INDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVE OR SOIL CONSERVATION SER- 
VICE REPRESENTATIVE, IF NECESSARY. 

5. HAVE THE CLASS CRUISE A FORESTED AREA USING ONE OF THE 
BASIC METHODS. EVALUATE EACH STUDENT ON HIS CORRECT- 
NESS OF PROCEDURE, ACCURACY AND COOPERATION. THE AC- 
CURACY OF THE CRUISE CAN BE CHECKED IF THE AREA HAS 
RECENTLY BEEN OFFICIALLY CRUISED. 

6. HAVE EACH STUDENT CALCULATE THE TOTAL VALUE OF A FOR- 
ESTED AREA WHEN GIVEN THE RESULTS OF A TIMBER CRUISE 
AND REGIONAL PRICE DATA. 

7. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE DIFFERENT MARKS OR SYMBOLS 
USED FOR MARKING TREES AND EXPLAIN THEIR MEANINGS. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. HARD HATS 

2. CRUISER STICKS 

3. STAFF COMPASS OR TRANSIT AND ROD 

4. ABNEY LEVEL 

5. STEEL TAPE AND CHAINING PINS 

6. INCREMENT BORER AND/OR HAMMER 

7. TIMBER VOLUME TABLES 

8. REGIONAL TIMBER PRICE DATA 

9. TREE .IDENTIFICATION KEYS 

10. TALLY SHEETS 

11. PAINT SPRAYER OR BUCKET AND BRUSH 

12. TREE DIAMETER TAPES AND/OR CALIPERS 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. ALLEN, SHIRLEY W. AND SHARPE, GRANT W. AN INTRODUCTION 
TO AMERICAN FORESTRY . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: MCGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY. I960, ^fGG PAGES. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN OF THIS TEXT CONTAINS AN OVERVIEW OF THE 
ENTIRE PROCESS OF FOREST MENSURATION. 

HARVESTING FORESTRY PRODUCTS . KIRBYVILLE, TEXAS: VOCA- 
TIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES, TEXAS STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 1971, 200 PAGES. 

THIS TEACHER'S GUIDE CONTAINS USEFUL TRANSPARENCIES 
AND INFORMATION CONCERNING FOREST MENSURATION. IT ALSO 
INCLUDES SOME SUGGESTED REFERENCES. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE PRODUCTION 


UNIT CONCEPT: THE ANNUAL DEMAND FOR CHRISTMAS TREES HAS CREATED 
MUCH INTEREST IN THEM AS A PRIMARY OR SECONDARY 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCE ENTERPRISE. COMPETENT SITE 
SELECTION, PLANTING, CULTURE, HARVESTING AND MAR- 
KETING WILL RESULT IN PRODUCTION OF HIGHER QUAL- 
ITY TREES AND OFTEN HIGHER NET RETURNS FROM THE 
ENTERPR ISE. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 


1. EVALUATE THE MARKET POTENTIAL AND ECONOMICS OF CHRIST- 
MAS TREE PRODUCTION IN HIS AREA. 


2. SELECT APPROPRIATE SITES FOR CHRISTMAS TREE PRODUCTION 
CONSIDERING SOIL REQUIREMENTS, TOPOGRAPHY AND PREPARA- 
TION REQUIREMENTS. 

3. LAY OUT A CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTATION IN A MANNER WHICH 
WILL FACILITATE MANAGEMENT. 

k. IDENTIFY THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF CHRISTMAS TREES IN 

HIS REGION AND INDICATE THEIR CHARACTERISTICS AND MAR- 
KET POTENTIAL. 


5. USING NEEDED SITE PREPARATION AND PLANTING TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT, PREPARE A SITE AND PLANT CHRISTMAS TREE 
SEEDLINGS WITH AN ACCEPTABLE SURVIVAL RATE FOR HIS 
AREA. 

6. DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT A CULTURAL PLAN FOR A CHRISTMAS 
TREE PLANTATION WHICH WILL RESULT IN VIGOROUS, WELL- 
FORMED TREES. 


7. DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT A PROTECTION PLAN FOR A CHRIST- 
MAS TREE PLANTATION TO INCLUDE FIRE PROTECTION, PRO- 
TECTION FROM INSECTS AND DISEASES, AND PROTECTION FROM 
ANIMALS. 


8. DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT A HARVESTING PLAN FOR A CHRISTMAS 
TREE PLANTATION INCLUDING TIMING, EQUIPMENT AND STORAGE. 
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9. DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT A MARKETING PLAN FOR A CHRISTMAS 
TREE ENTERPRISE INCLUDING DEVELOPING OUTLETS, MAKING 
SALES CONTACTS AND GRADING. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. EVALUATING THE MARKET POTENTIAL AND ECONOMICS 

A. LOCATING MARKETS 

B. DEVELOPING A BUDGET 

CD ESTIMATING COSTS 

C2) ESTIMATING RETURNS 

C3) DETERMINING GROSS AND NET RETURNS 

C4) DETERMINING POTENTIAL I NCOME/ACRE/ YEAR 

2. SELECTING SITES FOR CHRISTMAS TREE PRODUCTION 

A. DETERMINING SOIL REQUIREMENTS 

B. DETERMINING ACCEPTABLE TOPOGRAPHY 

C. IDENTIFYING DRAINAGE REQUIREMENTS 

3. LAYING OUT THE PLANTATION 

A. DEVELOPING ACCESSIBILITY BY MAKING ROADS AND LANES 

B. DETERMINING ROW AND TREE SPACING 

C. SELECTING THE DIRECTION OF ROWS 

D. PREVENTING TREE BORDER SHADING 
k. SELECTING TREE SPECIES 

A. DETERMINING CHARACTERISTICS OF DESIRABLE TREES 

B. DETERMINING MARKET PREFERENCES 

C. IDENTIFYING CHRISTMAS TREES 
5. PLANTING TREES 

A. PROVIDING NEEDED SITE PREPARATION 

CD USING HEAVY EQUIPMENT 
C2) USING HAND TOOLS 
C3) USING CHEMICALS 
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b. obtaining and selecting planting stock 

c. caring for planting stock 

d. planting methods 

cd using hand methods 

c2) using planting machines 

implementing a cultural plan for christmas trees 

a. controlling competing vegetation 

cd operating tools and equipment 

c2) maintaining tools and equipment 

c3) selecting chemicals 

c4) formulating chemicals 

c5) applying chemicals 

c6) using domestic animals 

c7) timing control methods 

b. determining cultural needs 
cd shearing trees 

Ca) timing 

Cb) shearing techniques 

co operating shearing tools 

cd) maintaining shearing tools 

CE) DEBUDDING TREES 

C2) USING COLORANT SPRAYS 

CD SELECTING SPRAYS 
C2) TIMING APPLICATIONS 

PROTECTING THE TREE PLANTATION 

A. DEVELOPING FIRE PROTECTION AND FIRE SUPPRESSION 
PROCEDURES 

CD SELECTING SUPPRESSION EQUIPMENT 

C2) SAFELY OPERATING SUPPRESSION EQUIPMENT 

C3) MAINTAINING SUPPRESSION EQUIPMENT 

8. DEVELOPING THE INSECT PREVENTION AND CONTROL PROGRAM 

CD IDENTIFYING INSECT PESTS AND THEIR DAMAGE 
C2) USING MECHANICAL CONTROL METHODS 
C3) USING CHEMICAL CONTROL METHODS 


Ca) selecting chemicals 
Cb) formulating chemicals 
co applying chemicals 

c. developing the disease prevention and control pro- 
GRAM 

CD IDENTIFYING DISEASE SYMPTOMS 
C2) USING MECHANICAL CONTROL METHODS 
C3) USING CHEMICAL CONTROL METHODS 

D. CONTROLLING DAMAGE FROM DOMESTIC AND WILD ANIMALS 

8. HARVESTING 


A. 

TIMING 

B. 

SELECTING EQUIPMENT 

C. 

OPERATING EQUIPMENT 

D. 

MAINTAINING EQUIPMENT 

E. 

ORGANIZING THE CREW 

F. 

TYING OR BALING TREES 

MARKETING CHRISTMAS TREES 

A. 

SELECTING OUTLETS 

B. 

GRADING AND LABELING 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. DEVELOP A BUDGET FOR A CHRISTMAS TREE ENTERPRISE ON A 
DESIGNATED SITE AFTER OBTAINING COST/RETURN DATA FROM 
SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISES. 

2. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO POTENTIAL PLANTATION SITES AND E- 
VALUATE THEM. 

3. A. HAVE SUCCESSFUL CHRISTMAS TREE ENTERPRISE OPERATORS 
AS RESOURCE PERSONS TO DISCUSS METHODS OF LAYING OUT 
PLANTATIONS TO FACILITATE MANAGEMENT. 

B. FOR A GIVEN SITE, DEVELOP A PLANTATION LAYOUT CON- 
SIDERING ACCESSIBILITY, SPACING, ROW DIRECTION AND 
SHADING. 


4. TAKE FIELD TRIPS FOR CONIFER IDENTIFICATION. 

5. A. VISIT A NURSERY TO OBSERVE PLANTING STOCK PRODUCTION 
AND SEEDLING CHARACTERISTICS. 

B. SELECT A SITE, PLANT AND MANAGE A SMALL NUMBER OF 
CHRISTMAS TREES FOR PERSONAL USE. 

6. SELECT CHEMICALS AND DETERMINE FORMULATIONS FOR A GIVEN 
INSECT OR DISEASE PROBLEM AND SITUATION. 

7. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP AN EXHIBIT OR BULLETIN BOARD 
DISPLAY OF SPECIMENS OR PICTURES OF IMPORTANT CHRIST- 
MAS TREE DAMAGING INSECTS. 

8. ASSIST A CHRISTMAS TREE ENTERPRISE OPERATOR IN HARVEST- 
ING HIS TREES. 

9. TAKE A FIELD TRIP TO A CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTATION AND 
HAVE THE OWNER OR AN EMPLOYEE INDICATE EXAMPLES OF 
EACH GRADE OF TREE. / 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT MAKE A BUDGET FOR A CHRISTMAS TREE 
ENTERPRISE ON A GIVEN SITE. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT DETERMINE THE FEASIBILITY OF A DESIG- 
NATED SITE FOR A CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTATION BY DETER- 
MINING SOIL CHARACTERISTICS, TOPOGRAPHY AND ANY OTHER 
PERTINENT DATA. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT LAY OUT A CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTATION 
ON A DESIGNATED SITE. THE PLANS SHOULD CONSIDER ALL 
PERTINENT FACTORS ABOUT THE SITE AND PROMOTE EASE OF 
MAN^EMENT. 

DEVELOP A PRACTICAL EXAMINATION USING BRANCHES, PIC- 
TURES OR LIVE SPECIMENS IN WHICH THE STUDENT MUST IDEN- 
TIFY THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF CHRISTMAS TREES IMPORTANT 
TO HIS AREA. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEMONSTRATE HIS ABILITY TO PLANT 
CHRISTMAS TREES FOR EVALUATION AS TO CORRECTNESS OF 
PROCEDURE. 

6. HAVE EACH STUDENT SHEAR A CHRISTMAS TREE FOR EVALUATION 
AS TO CORRECTNESS OF PROCEDURE AND OBSERVANCE OF SAFETY 
PRACTICES . 
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7. HAVE THE STUDENTS IDENTIFY SPECIMENS OF INSECTS, INDI- 
CATE THE DAMAGE CAUSED TO TREES, AND RECOMMEND AN APPRO- 
PRIATE CONTROL PROGRAM FOR EACH. 

8. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEMONSTRATE HIS ABILITY TO CUT, TRIM 
AND BALE A CHRISTMAS TREE. 

9. DEVELOP A PRACTICAL EXAMINATION IN WHICH THE STUDENT 
WILL GRADE 10-15 CHRISTMAS TREES USING U.S. STANDARD 
CHRISTMAS TREE GRADES. 

E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 


1 . 

HARD HATS 

2. 

SHEARING KNIVES AND LEG PROTECTORS 

3. 

CHEMICAL SPRAYERS 


FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

5. 

AXE 

6. 

BOW SAW 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. CHRISTMAS TREE CULTURE IN KENTUCKY. BULLETIN NO. 3'+6. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY: AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY. 1967, 38 PAGES. 

THIS BULLETIN CONTAINS A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THE 
CHRISTMAS TREE INDUSTRY FROM SITE SELECTION TO MARKET- 
ING. 
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MINING AREA RESTORATION 
U.S.O.E. CODE 01.05 99 00 00 

MINING AND RECLAMATION TERMS, METHODS AND LAWS 
MINED LAND STABILIZATION AND RECLAMATION 
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MINING AND RECLAMATION TERMS. METHODS AND LAWS 


UNIT CONCEPTJ a working KNOWLEDGE OF MINING TERMS, METHODS AND 
LAWS, AS THEY PERTAIN TO MINED LAND RESTORATION, 
WILL FACILITATE PLANNING AND EASE OF OPERATION 
IN RESTORING SURFACE OR UNDERGROUND MINED LAND. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. CATEGORIZE THE MAJOR MINERALS FOUND IN HIS REGION AS 
ENERGY FUELS, IRON ALLOYS, NON-FERROUS METALS, CONSTRUC- 
TION MINERALS OR CHEMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL MINERALS AND 
INDICATE THEIR EFFECTS ON RESTORATION. 

2. DEFINE THE MAJOR MINING TERMS USED IN MINING AND MINE 
AREA RESTORATION WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

3. THROUGH RESEARCH AND OBSERVATION, IDENTIFY THE MINING 
METHODS USED IN HIS REGION AS THEY PERTAIN TO MINE 
AREA RESTORATION. 

4. USING LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL CODES, DETERMINE THE MAIN 
PROVISIONS OF THE MINING LAWS IN HIS REGION CONCERNING 
MINING AND MINE AREA RESTORATION WITH COMPETENCY RE- 
QUIRED TO IDENTIFY THE RESTORATION WORK NEEDED ON A 
SPECIFIED MINED LAND AREA. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING MINERALS AS THEY AFFECT LAND RESTORATION 
A. IDENTIFYING PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MINERALS 


(1) 

FORM 


(2) 

CLEAVAGE 

AND FRACTURE 

(3) 

COLOR 



STREAK 


(5) 

LUSTER 


(6) 

HARDNESS 


(7) 

SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY 


B. IDENTIFYING THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF MINERALS 


C. CATEGORIZING MINERALS 

(1) ENERGY FUELS 

C2) IRON AND IRON ALLOYS 

C3) NONFERROUS METALS 

(4) CONSTRUCTION MINERALS 

(5) CHEMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL MINERALS 

2. DEFINING MINING AND MINE AREA RESTORATION TERMS 

A. DEFINING SHAFT MINING TERMS 

B. DEFINING SURFACE MINING TERMS 

C. DEFINING MINE RESTORATION TERMS 

3. DETERMINING METHODS OF MINING AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
RESTORATION EFFORTS 

A. IDENTIFYING SURFACE MINING METHODS AND EFFECTS 

B. IDENTIFYING UNDERGROUND MINING METHODS AND EFFECTS 

(1) CONSTRUCTION OF TUNNELS AND SHAFTS 

(2) CONSTRUCTION OF MINE HAULAGEWAYS 

t*. DETERMINING MINING AND MINE AREA RESTORATION LAWS 

A. IDENTIFYING CLAIM LAWS 

B. IDENTIFYING LAWS PERTAINING TO MINERAL RIGHTS 

C. DETERMINING STATE AND FEDERAL LAWS PERTAINING TO 
SURFACE AND UNDERGROUND MINING 

(1) FEDERAL LAWS FOR GOVERNMENT LANDS AND INDIAN 
LANDS 

(2) STATE LAWS FOR STATE, COUNTY OR MUNICIPALLY- 
OWNED LANDS 

(3) STATE LAWS FOR PRIVATE LANDS 

D. IDENTIFYING LOCAL CONTROLS OF MINING ON PRIVATE 
LANDS 

E. IDENTIFYING WATER POLLUTION CONTROLS 

F. IDENTIFYING RECLAMATION REGULATIONS 

(1) LAKES CREATED 

(2) TYPE OF MATERIAL IN OVERBURDEN 
C3) USE BEING MADE OF ADJOINING LANDS 
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EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. MAKE A COLLECTION OF ROCKS, MINERALS AND PETROLEUM PRO- 
DUCES AND CATEGORIZE THEM AS TO THEIR USE AND IMPORTANCE 
IN RESTORATION. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP A LIST OF TERMS USED IN UNDER- 
GROUND MINING, SURFACE MINING, AND MINE AREA RESTORATION 
AND DEVELOP A WORKING DEFINITION FOR EACH TERM THROUGH 
FIELD TRIPS, TALKING WITH MINERS OR RECLAMATION WORKERS 
OR RESEARCH. 

3. A. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO OBSERVE DIFFERENT TYPES OF MINES, 
MINING OPERATIONS AND RECLAMATION PRACTICES. 

B. MAKE SOIL AND WATER TESTS TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTS 
OF MINERALS AND OTHER MINE RESIDUES ON SOILS AND WATER. 

4. A. STUDY LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING MINING AND MINE AREA RESTORATION. 

B. HAVE RESOURCE PERSONS SUCH AS MINE OPERATORS AND 
ATTORNEYS DISCUSS MINING OPERATIONS AND LAWS. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. DEVELOP A PRACTICAL EXAMINATION IN WHICH THE STUDENT 
WILL IDENTIFY SPECIMENS OF TEN MINERALS COMMON TO HIS 
STATE OR REGION. 

2. IN A MATCHING TEST, THE STUDENT WILL MATCH ALL IMPORTANT 
MINING AND MINE AREA RESTORATION TERMS WITH THEIR APPRO- 
PRIATE DEFINITIONS. 

3. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST THE MAJOR LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL 
LAWS FOR MINE AREA RESTORATION AND INDICATE WHERE THESE 
LAWS MAY BE FOUND. 

4. HAVE THE STUDENTS DESCRIBE IN ESSAY FORM THE DIFFERENT 
MINING METHODS AND OPERATIONS IN HIS REGION. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. HAND LENSES 

2. GEOLOGISTS' PICKS 

3. EXHIBIT CASES FOR ROCKS, MINERALS AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
if. SOIL TEST KIT 

5. WATER TEST KIT 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 


1. GALLANT, R. A. AND SCHUBERTH, C. J. DI SCOVERING ROCKS 
AND MINERALS . GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK: THE NATURE 
HISTORY PRESS. 1967. 

THIS REFERENCE PROVIDES GUIDELINES FOR IDENTIFICATION 
OF MAJOR ROCKS AND MINERALS. 

2. LEWIS, R. S. AND CLARK, G. B. ELEMENTS OF MINING . 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK: JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. 1967. 

THIS BOOK WILL GIVE THE STUDENT AN INSIGHT INTO THE 
VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE MINING INDUSTRY WHICH WOULD BE 
VALUABLE IN DEFINING TERMS AND UNDERSTANDING RESTORA- 
TION PROBLEMS. 

3. MATERIALS FROM THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 
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MINED LAND STABILIZATION AND RECLAMATION 


UNIT CONCEPT: IN MANY AREAS, SURFACE AND UNDERGROUND MINING 

AND ITS EFFECTS HAVE DEVASTATED THE LAND. THIS 
DEVASTATION CAN BE REMEDIED TO SOME EXTENT 
THROUGH COMPETENT LAND STABILIZATION AND RECLA- 
MATION EFFORTS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IDENTIFY THE EFFECTS OF SURFACE AND UNDERGROUND MINING 
ON THE LAND, VEGETATION, WATER AND WILDLIFE. 

2. ANALYZE AND INVENTORY A SURFACE OR UNDERGROUND MINED 
AREA TO DETERMINE THE ALTERNATIVE LAND USES WHICH MAY 
BE FEASIBLE ON THE SITE. 

3. USING NECESSARY TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT, IMPLEMENT THE 
STEPS IN BASIC RECLAMATION OF AN AREA FOR A GIVEN LAND 
USE. 

if. SAFELY OPERATE AND MAINTAIN THE TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 

USED IN MINED LAND RESTORATION ACCORDING TO THE OPERA- 
TORS' MANUALS. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 
1. 


IDENTIFYING THE 

EFFECTS 

OF 

MINING 

A. IDENTIFYING 

CHANGES 

IN 

TOPOGRAPHY 

B. IDENTIFYING 

EFFECTS 

OF 

EROSION 

C. DETERMINING 

EFFECTS 

ON 

PLANT LIFE 

D. DETERMINING 

EFFECTS 

ON 

WATER 

E. DETERMINING 

EFFECTS 

ON 

WILDLIFE 


ANALYZING THE MINED SITE 


A. ANALYZING THE SOIL 


B. MAKING WATER TESTS 

C. DETERMINING EROSION PROBLEMS 

D. IDENTIFYING WATER FEATURES 

CD LAKES AND PONDS 

C2) STREAMS 

C3) STREAM FLOW 

E. IDENTIFYING TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 
SELECTING ALTERNATIVE USES FOR MINED LAND 

A. IDENTIFYING AGRICULTURAL USES 

B. DETERMINING FOREST OR RANGE LAND USES 

C. DETERMINING RECREATIONAL USES 

D. IDENTIFYING GOALS OF THE LAND OWNER AND COMMUNITY 
IDENTIFYING THE STEPS IN BASIC RECLAMATION 

A. PERFORMING ROUGH GRADING 

B. PLANTING THE AREA TO TREES, GRASS OR CROPS 

C. CONTROLLING DRAINAGE 

CD CONSTRUCTING DIVERSION DITCHES 

C2) CONTROLLING ACIDITY 

C3) CONSTRUCTING AND/OR OPERATING MINE DRAINAGE 
TREATMENT FACILITIES 

D. REPAIRING SLIDE DAMAGE 

E. REPAIRING HAUL ROADS 

F. REPAIRING STREAM CHANNELS 

G. STABILIZING PONDS 

H. CONTROLLING HAZARDOUS CONDITIONS 

I. IMPLEMENTING THE SELECTED LAND USE SYSTEM 

J. OPERATING AND MAINTAINING RECLAMATION TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
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C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. USE FIELD TRIPS, MOVIES AND SLIDES TO OBSERVE DIFFERENT 
STRIP MINING OPERATIONS, EFFECTS AND RECLAMATION PRAC- 
TICES. 

2. TEST MINE DRAINAGE WATERS FOR ACIDITY AND MINERAL CON- 
TENT. 

3. HAVE MINING FIRM OPERATORS OR EMPLOYEES EXPLAIN THEIR 
COMPANIES' LAND RECLA^IATION EFFORTS. 

k. COOPERATE WITH A MINING FIRM TO ASSIST IN RECLAIMING 

AN AREA INCLUDING OPERATING THE RECLAMATION EQUIPMENT. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE THE STUDENTS DESCRIBE IN WRITING THE MAJOR EFFECTS 
OF MINING ON LAND, WATER, VEGETATION AND WILDLIFE. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS RECOMMEND A LOGICAL LAND UGE SYSTEM 
FOR A MINED AREA AFTER COMPLETING AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
SITE. HAVE A SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 
OR A QUALIFIED LAND RECLAMATION SPECIALIST OR EMPLOYEE 
ASSIST IN EVALUATION OF THE PLANS, IF NECESSARY. 

3. IF FEASIBLE, HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT A 
PLAN FOR RECLAIMING A DESIGNATED MINED AREA WHICH IN- 
CLUDES SELECTING THE LAND USE SYSTEM AND MANAGING WATER, 
VEGETATION AND WILDLIFE IN COOPERATION WITH A MINING 
FIRM. EVALUATE THE STUDENTS ON THE GENERAL EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF THE PLAN AND THEIR ABILITY TO PERFORM THE RE- 
CLAMATION TASKS. 

£t. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEMONSTRATE THE ABILITY TO OPERATE 
TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT USED IN MINED LAND RESTORATION IN 
ACTUAL SITUATIONS OR IN SIMULATED STITUATIONS ONTHE 
LAND LABORATORY. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. WATER TEST KIT 

2. SOIL AUGER AND PROBES 

3. SOIL TEST KIT 

k. TREE PLANTING BARS 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. PFLIEDER^ E. P. SURFACE MINING . • NEW YORK^ NEW YORK: 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING^ METALLURGICAL AND 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERS^ INC. 1968. 

THIS REFERENCE CONTAINS A DESCRIPTION OF THE BASIC SUR- 
FACE MINING OPERATIONS AND METHODS. 

2. RESTORING SURFACE MINED LAND . BULLETIN NO. 1082. 
WASHINGTON^ D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1968. 


THIS BULLETIN PROVIDES AN OVERVIEW OF THE METHODS USED 
IN RESTORING SURFACE MINED LAND. 
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OUTDOOR RECREATION 
U.S.O.E. CODE 01.06 02 00 00 


ESTABLISHING AN OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE 

ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT OF AN OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTER- 
PRISE 

ESTABLISHING AND MAINTAINING CAMPING AND PICNIC AREAS 

DEVELOPING, OPERATING AND MAINTAINING V.'ATER-OR I ENTED RECREATION 
ENTERPRISES 

DEVELOPMENT OF WINTER RECREATION AREAS 

ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING VACATION FARMS AND DUDE RANCHES 
ESTABLISHING RIDING STABLES AND RIDING AND HIKING TRAILS 
SHOOTING PRESERVE ESTABLISHMENT, MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
GOLF COURSE MAINTENANCE 
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ESTABLISHING AN OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE 


UNIT CONCEPT: SELECTION OF OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISES 

BASED ON SITE ANALYSIS AND DETAILED PLANNING 
BEFORE DEVELOPMENT WILL CONTRIBUTE TO ENTER- 
PRISE SUCCESS AND EASE OF MANAGEMENT. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. USING FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL DATA, IDENTIFY THE DE- 
MANDS BY THE PUBLIC FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF OUTDOOR 
RECREATION EXPERIENCES IN HIS REGION. 

2. INVENTORY THE OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISES IN A GIVEN 
AREA WITH ACCURACY NEEDED TO DEV£LOP A LIST OF ADDITION- 
AL OUTDOOR ENTERPRISES THAT ARE FEASIBLE CONSIDERING 
LOCATION, NEEDED FACILITIES AND VEGETATION. 

3. MAKE AN ANALYSIS OF A DESIGNATED SITE TO DETERMINE THE 
ALTERNATIVE OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISES THAT COULD 
BE ESTABLISHED THERE. 

tf. SELECT THE THREE MOST SUITABLE OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTER- 
PRISES FOR A DESIGNATED AREA CONSIDERING THE ALTERNA- 
TIVE ENTERPRISES, LOCATION, COMMUNITY AND MANAGEMENT 
REQUIRED. 

5. PREPARE A LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT PLAN (5-10 YEARS) FOR 

A SELECTED ENTERPRISE CONSIDERING INITIAL AND ADDITIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTS AND MANAGEMENT REQUIREMENTS. 

6. USING COST AND RETURN DATA FROM SIMILAR ENTERPRISES, 
PREPARE A BUDGET FOR A DESIGNATED ENTERPRISE WHICH WOULD 
INCLUDE FIXED COSTS, VARIABLE COSTS, GROSS RETURNS, NET 
RETURNS, AND LABOR AND MANAGEMENT INCOME. 

7. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIC SITE AND ENTERPRISE TO BE ESTAB- 
LISHED, PREPARE A SHORT-TERM DEVELOPMENT PLAN WHICH IN- 
CLUDES FACILITY CONSTRUCTION, ADVERTISING AND INITIAL 
MANAGEMENT NEEDS. 
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B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. EVALUATING THE DEMAND FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION 

A. IDENTIFYING THE FACTORS WHICH AFFECT THE DEMAND FOR 
OUTDOOR RECREATION 

B. EVALUATING TOTAL INCOME POTENTIAL FROM OUTDOOR RE- 
CREATION ENTERPRISES 

CD NATIONAL 
C2) STATE 
C3) LOCAL 

2. SELECTING ADDITIONAL OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISES FOR 
A COMMUNITY 

A. INVENTORYING CURRENT ENTERPRISES 

B. IDENTIFYING DEMAND FOR ALTERNATIVE ENTERPRISES 
CD CONSIDERING THE LOCATION 

C2) IDENTIFYING DISTANCES FROM POPULATION CENTERS 
C3) IDENTIFYING TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 
W IDENTIFYING VEGETATION FEATURES 

C. DETERMINING ADDITIONAL FACILITY REQUIREMENTS 

3. ANALYZING THE SITE POTENTIAL 

A. INVENTORYING THE NATURAL RESOURCES 
CD WATER 

C2) EXISTING VEGETATION 

C3) LAND AREA 

Ckb DRAINAGE 

C5) SOIL 

C6) TOPOGRAPHY 

B. ANALYZING THE ACCESSIBILITY TO THE AREA 

CD ROADS 
C2) SERVICES 

C. INVESTIGATING REGULATIONS AND RESTRICTIONS 

CD ZONING 

C2) BUILDING CODES 

D. IDENTIFYING COMPETITIVE AND COMPLEMENTARY ENTER- 
PRISES 


ERIC 
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E. IDENTIFYING HISTORICAL OR SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 

3. SELECTING THE TYPE OF RECREATION ENTERPRISE FOR A 
DESIGNATED SITE 

A. DETERMINING ALTERNATIVE SITE DEVELOPMENT POSSIBIL- 
ITIES 

CD MATCHING ENTERPRISE REQUIREMENTS WITH SITE 

CHARACTERISTICS 
C2) DETERMINING LOCAL AREA FACTORS 

(3) DETERMINING COMMUNITY ACCEPTANCE 

(4) IDENTIFYING OWNER/OPERATOR MANAGEMENT ABILI- 
TIES AND OBJECTIVES 

(5) DETERMINING THE DEMAND FOR THE ALTERNATIVE 
ENTERPRISES 

4. PLANNING THE SELECTED ENTERPRISE 

A. PREPARING A LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

B. PREPARING THE COST-RETURN ESTIMATE 

(1) DETERMINING INVESTMENT AND FIXED COSTS 

(2) DETERMINING OPERATING COSTS 

C3) IDENTIFYING GROSS AND NET RETURNS 

(4) CALCULATING LABOR AND MANAGEMENT INCOME 

5. PREPARING AND IMPLEMENTING THE SHORT-TERM DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN 

A. IDENTIFYING INITIAL CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 

B. DETERMINING PUBLICITY NEEDS 

C. INVESTIGATING INSURANCE NEEDS 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. HAVE SELECTED STUDENTS RESEARCH THE DEMAND FOR OUTDOOR 
RECREATION ON THE LOCAL, STATE AND NATIONAL LEVEL AND 
PRESENT THEIR FINDINGS TO THE CLASS. 

2. INVENTORY PRESENT AND POTENTIAL OUTDOOR RECREATION EN- 
TERPRISES IN THE COMMUNITY. 

3. INVENTORY A DESIGNATED SITE TO DETERMINE ITS POTENTIAL 
AS AN OUTDOOR RECREATION AREA. 

4. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO EXISTING AND PLANNED OUTDOOR REC- 
REATION AREAS AND DISCUSS WITH THE OWNERS OR DEVELOPERS 
THE FACTORS THEY CONSIDERED WHEN SELECTING THE ENTER- 
PRISE. 
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5. HAVE AN OWNER OR OPERATOR OF AN OUTDOOR RECREATION EN- 
TERPRISE DISCUSS HIS LOMG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT PLANS WITH 
THE STUDENTS. 

6. MAKE A BUDGET FOR DEVELOPING AND/OR OPERATING AN OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE ON A GIVEN SITE ASSUMING 
AVERAGE COSTS AND RETURNS. 

7. DEVELOP A SMALL OUTDOOR RECREATION AREA OR ENTERPRISE 
AT HOME OR ON THE SCHOOL LAND LABORATORY. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE GENERAL FACTORS WHICH AFFECT 
THE DEMAND FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION IN THE COUNTRY. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS INVENTORY THE OUTDOOR RECREATION EN- 
TERPRISES IN THE COUNTY. EVALUATE THE STUDENTS ON 
THEIR COMPLETENESS . 

3. HAVE THE STUDENTS INVENTORY THE NATURAL RESOURCES ON A 
DESIGNATED SITE WHICH COULD BE CONSIDERED FOR AN OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE. EVALUATE THE STUDENTS ON 
THE COMPLETENESS AND ACCURACY OF THE INVENTORY. 

if. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST AND DESCRIBE THREE OUTDOOR REC- 
REATION ENTERPRISES THAT COULD BE DEVELOPED ON THE IN- 
VENTORIED SITE. EACH STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO JUSTIFY 
HIS SELECTIONS. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT PREPARE A LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
FOR ONE OF THE SELECTED ENTERPRISES FOR THE INVENTORIED 
SITE. EVALUATE THE PLANS ON THEIR COMPLETENESS AND AC- 
CURACY . 

6. HAVE EACH STUDENT PREPARE A BUDGET FOR THE SELECTED EN- 
TERPRISE ON WHICH THE LONG-RANGE PLAN WAS DEVELOPED. 
THE PLANS SHOULD INCLUDE THE INVESTMENT REQUIRED, FIXED 
COSTS, VARIABLE COSTS, GROSS RETURNS, NET RETURNS, AND 
LABOR AND MANAGEMENT INCOME. 

7. HAVE EACH STUDENT PREPARE A SHORT-TERM DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
FOR THE SELECTED ENTERPRISE. THE PLAN SHOULD INCLUDE 
INITIAL CONSTRUCTION, ADVERTISEMENT AND MANAGEMENT FAC- 
TORS. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 
1. SURVEYING EQUIPMENT 


2. HAND AND POWER TOOLS FOR LAND CLEARING AND DEVELOPMENT 

3. CARPENTRY AND MASONRY TOOLS 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1 . GUIDELINES TO PLANNING. DEVELOPING AND MANAGING RURAL 
RECREATION ENTERPRISES . BULLETIN NO. 301. BLACKSBURG, 
VIRGINIA: THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, VIRGINIA 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 1966, 425 PAGES. 

THIS BOOKLET PROVIDES SPECIFIC INFORMATION FOR DEVELOP- 
ING EACH TYPE OF OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE. IT 
ALSO CONTAINS A DESCRIPTION OF THE SERVICES GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES PROVIDE FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE 
DEVELOPERS, OWNERS AND OPERATORS. 

2. PLANNING GUIDE OUTDOOR RECREATION FACILITIES . 

BULLETIN NO. hh\ . COLUMBUS, OHIO: THE COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION SERVICE, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 1963, 
12 PAGES. 

THIS BULLETIN OFFERS A STEP-BY-STEP GUIDE FOR ESTABLISH- 
ING AN OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE AS OUTLINED IN THIS 
UNIT. 

3. RURAL RECREATION A NEW FAMILY FARM BUSINESS . WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, U.S. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1962, 56 PAGES. 

THIS BULLETIN INCLUDES GENERAL INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE TYPES OF OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISES SUITED TO 
FARMLAND AS WELL AS SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF ENTERPRISES 
IN OPERATION. 

tf. SMITH, CLODUS R. RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT . DAN- 
VILLE, ILLINOIS: THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISH- 
ERS, INC. 1968, 319 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT CONSIDERS THE PLANNING AND OPERATIONAL AS- 
PECTS OF EACH OF THE MAJOR CATEGORIES OF OUTDOOR REC- 
REATION ENTERPRISES AND ALSO GIVES ATTENTION TO MANAGE- 
MENT REQUIREMENTS. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT OF AN OUTDOOR 
RECREATION ENTERPRISE 

CONCEPT: IF THE OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE OWNER OR 
OPERATOR DEVELOPS COMPETENT ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES, HE WILL INCREASE THE 
LIKLIHOOD OF ENTERPRISE SUCCESS. 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IDENTIFY THE SOURCES OF FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL ASSIS- 
TANCE FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISES ON THE LOCAL, 
STATE AND FEDERAL LEVEL. 

2. USING APPROPRIATE RECORD BOOKS AND FORMS, DEMONSTRATE 
THE BASIC BOOKKEEPING PROCEDURES ESSENTIAL TO AN OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE WITH COMPETENCY REQUIRED TO 
KEEP ACCURATE ENTERPRISE RECORDS. 

3. USING FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL CODES AND REGULATIONS, 
IDENTIFY LAWS PERTAINING TO A DESIGNATED OUTDOOR REC- 
REATION ENTERPRISE. 

t*. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE, 

IDENTIFY THE INSURANCE PROGRAM NEEDED TO PREVENT LOSSES 
IN CASE OF EMPLOYEE OR CLIENTELE ACCIDENTS. 

5. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED TYPE OF OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTER- 
PRISE, DEVELOP A COMPREHENSIVE SAFETY PROGRAM WHICH WILL 
PROVIDE SAFE CONDITIONS FOR EMPLOYEES AND CLIENTELE. 

6. USING THE DIFFERENT MEDIA, DEVELOP A COMPLETE PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PROGRAM FOR A GIVEN OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTER- 
PRISE IN ORDER THAT THE DESIRED NUMBER AND TYPE OF 
CLIENTELE ARE REACHED. 

7. DEVELOP A COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYEE RELATIONS PROGRAM FOR 
A GIVEN ENTERPRISE CONTAINING COMPENSATIONS, ATTITUDE 
DEVELOPMENT AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING. 
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B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. DETERMINING AVAILABLE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

A. IDENTIFYING FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

B. IDENTIFYING STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

C. IDENTIFYING SOURCES OF PRIVATE ASSISTANCE 

2. DETERMINING AVAILABLE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

A. IDENTIFYING LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

B. IDENTIFYING PRIVATE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

3. DEVELOPING BOOKKEEPING SKILLS 

A. IDENTIFYING BUSINESS TERMS AND PROCEDURES 

B. SELECTING THE RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM 

C. DETERMINING TAX ASSESSMENTS AND TAX STRUCTURE 

4. DETERMINING RELEVANT LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

A. ZONING REGULATIONS 

B. WATER AND SANITATION REGULATIONS 

C. FIRE REGULATIONS 

D. LAW ENFORCEMENT REGULATIONS 

E. WILD GAME AND ANIMAL REGULATIONS 

5. DETERMINING INSURANCE PROGRAM NEEDS 

A. IDENTIFYING KINDS OF INSURANCE NEEDS 

B. DETERMINING AMOUNTS OF NEEDED INSURANCE 

C. IDENTIFYING SOURCES OF INSURANCE 

6. ESTABLISHING A COMPREHENSIVE SAFETY PROGRAM 

A. IDENTIFYING SAFETY PROCEDURES APPLICABLE TO THE 
ENTERPRISE 

B. DETERMINING SAFETY EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


ERIC 
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7. DEVELOPING THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 

A. SELECTING THE MEDIA TO USE 

B. DETERMINING THE AMOUNT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS NEEDED 

C. DEVELOPING PUBLIC RELATIONS MATERIALS 

8. DEVELOPING EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

A. DEVELOPING A COMPENSATION PROGRAM 

B. PROMOTING GOOD EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 

C. DEVELOPING AN IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 

9. DEVELOPING CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

A. REGISTERING OF GUESTS 

B. PROVIDING HOSPITALITY 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. A. USE FEDERAL HOUSING AUTHORITY CFHA) AND BANK REPRE- 
SENTATIVES TO DISCUSS GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS. 

B. USE AREA SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE TECHNICIANS AND 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE AGENTS AS RESOURCE PER- 
SONS TO DISCUSS AVAILABLE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISES. 

2. RESEARCH RECORD KEEPING METHODS THAT COULD BE USED IN 
AN OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE. 

3. HAVE REPRESENTATIVES OF COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENTS, 
ZONING COMMISSIONS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES AS RE- 
SOURCE PERSONS TO DISCUSS LEGAL RESTRICTIONS TO OUTDOOR 
RECREATION ENTERPRISES. 

4. INVITE INSURANCE COMPANY AGENTS TO DISCUSS KINDS, TYPES 
AND COSTS OF INSURANCE FOR DIFFERENT OUTDOOR RECREATION 
ENTERPRISES. 

5. OBSERVE OPERATING OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISES TO 
DETERMINE SAFETY PROGRAMS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED. 

6. A. DESIGN A BROCHURE AND WRITE ADVERTISING COPY FOR A 
DESIGNATED OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE. 


B. CONTACT TELEVISION AND RADIO STATIONS AND NEWSPAPERS 
TO DETERMINE ADVERTISING COSTS. 

7. DISCUSS PERSONNEL RELATIONS WITH OUTDOOR RECREATION 
ENTERPRISE OPERATORS. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST FIVE SOURCES OF FINANCIAL AS- 
SISTANCE AND FIVE SOURCES OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISES AND DESCRIBE THE SER- 
VICES OR ASSISTANCE THAT IS AVAILABLE FROM EACH. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS COMPLETE SECTIONS OF COMMONLY USED 
ENTERPRISE RECORD BOOKS WITH HYPOTHETICAL DATA FROM AN 
OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE. 

3. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE, 
HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST THE MAJOR FEDERAL, STATE AND 
LOCAL LAWS AND/OR REGULATIONS THAT WOULD APPLY TO IT. 

4. FOR A GIVEN HYPOTHETICAL OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE, 
HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST AND EXPLAIN THE INSURANCE NEEDS 
THAT WOULD APPLY TO THAT ENTERPRISE. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A LIST OF SAFETY PRACTICES 
SUITABLE FOR A DESIGNATED OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTER- 
PRISE. 

6. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A COMPLETE ADVERTISEMENT 
PROGRAM FOR A GIVEN ENTERPRISE. IN DEVELOPING THE AD- 
VERTISING, EACH STUDENT SHOULD DESIGN A BROCHURE AND 
WRITE ONE ITEM OF ADVERTISING COPY. 

7. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE MAJOR ITEMS THAT SHOULD BE 
CONSIDERED WHEN DEVELOPING A COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS PROGRAM FOR AN OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISE. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. RECORD BOOKS 

2. TAX FORMS 

3. INSURANCE FORMS 

4. DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
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EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN OUTDOOR RECREATION. WASHINGTON, 
D.C.: SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, U.S. GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE. 1966, 83 PAGES. 

THIS BOOKLET LISTS THE SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE TO OUTDOOR 
RECREATION ENTERPRISE OWNERS AND/OR OPERATORS IN THE 
DIFFERENT FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 
IT ALSO INCLUDES A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE TYPE OF 
ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE AND THE APPROPRIATE PERSON TO CON- 
TACT FOR INFORMATION. 

2. PRIVATE ASSISTANCE IN OUTDOOR RECREATION . WASHINGTON, 
D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, U.S. GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE. 1968, 68 PAGES. 

THIS BOOKLET LISTS THE SOURCES OF PRIVATE ASSISTANCE IN 
OUTDOOR RECREATION AND GIVES A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ASSISTANCE PROVIDED. 

3. SMITH, CLODUS R. RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT . DAN- 
VILLE, ILLINOIS: THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISH- 
ERS, INC. 1968, 319 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT CONTAINS ChlAPTERS CONCERNING SOURCES OF FINAN- 
CIAL AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND ENTERPRISE OPERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE. 

4. THE WHY AND WHAT OF BOOKKEEPING . CURRENT EDITION. 
V'.'ASHINGTON, D.C.: SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

THIS BOOKLET GIVES AN OVERVIEW OF THE NEED FOR USING 
GOOD BOOKING PROCEDURES AND WHAT PROCEDURES MIGHT BE 
USED. 
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ESTABLISHING AND MAINTAINING CAMPING AND PICNIC AREAS 


UNIT concept: competent site selection, layout, management 

AND maintenance OF CAMPING AND PICNIC AREAS 
WILL RESULT IN GREATER CLIENTELE SATISFACTION 
AND CONTRIBUTE TO ENTERPRISE SUCCESS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. SELECT AN APPROPRIATE SITE FOR A CAMPING AREA WITH RE- 
GARD TO PHYSICAL AND SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS WHICH WILL 
CONTRIBUTE TO ENTERPRISE SUCCESS. 

2. USING NECESSARY SURVEYING EQUIPMENT, LAY OUT A CAMPING 
AREA ON A SELECTED SITE SO THAT IT WOULD BE MOST DE- 
SIRABLE FOR THE CLIENTELE AND FOR EASE OF MANAGEMENT. 

3. SELECT THE SUPPLEMENTAL ENTERPRISES FOR A CAMPING AREA 
AND/OR PICNIC AREA ENTERPRISE WHICH WOULD BE M03T PRO- 
FITABLE AND OF GREATEST SERVICE TO THE CLIENTELE. 

4. USING MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL METHODS, DEVELOP AND IM- 
PLEMENT A VEGETATION AND PEST CONTROL PROGRAM FOR A 
CAMPING AREA AND/OR PICNIC AREA WHICH WILL INCREASE THE 
AESTHETIC VALUE OF THE AREA AND INCREASE SANITATION AND 
SAFETY CONDITIONS. 

5. SELECT AN APPROPRIATE SITE FOR A PICNIC AREA CONSIDERING 
PHYSICAL AND SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS WHICH WILL CONTRI- 
BUTE TO ENTERPRISE SUCCESS. 

6. USING NECESSARY SURVEYING EQUIPMENT, LAY OUT A PICNIC 
AREA ON A DESIGNATED SITE WHICH WILL BE MOST DESIRABLE 
FOR THE CLIENTELE AND FOR EASE OF MANAGEMENT. 

7. PERFORM MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS NECESSARY 
TO SUCCESSFULLY OPERATE A CAMPING AND/OR PICNIC AREA. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. SELECTING THE TYPE OF CAMPING AREA ENTERPRISE TO ES- 
TABLISH 


A. DETERMINING INVESTMENT COSTS 

B. IDENTIFYING MANAGEMENT SKILLS AND TIME REQUIRED 

C. DETERMINING DEMAND FOR ALTERNATIVE CAMPING AREA 
FACILITIES IN THE COMMUNITY 

SELECTING A SITE FOR A CAMPING AREA 

A. DETERMINING PHYSICAL FACTORS 

(1) IDENTIFYING WATER RESOURCES 

(2) IDENTIFYING TOPOGRAPHICAL FACTORS AND NATURAL 
ATTRACTIONS 

(3) EVALUATING VEGETATIVE FACTORS 
(«+) EVALUATING WILDLIFE FACTORS 

B. DETERMINING SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS 

(1) EVALUATING GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 

(2) DETERMINING ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
FACTORS 

(3) EVALUATING PROPOSED FACILITIES 

(«+) EVALUATING THE PROPOSED CARRYING CAPACITY OF 
THE ENTERPRISE 

LAYING OUT THE CAMPING AREA 

A. LOCATING CAMP SITES AND FACILITIES 

(1) DETERMINING THE AMOUNT OF AREA FOR EACH SITE 

(2) PROVIDING EASY ACCESS TO ROADWAY 

(3) PROVIDING DRAINAGE 

B. DEVELOPING THE ROAD NETWORK 

C. LOCATING IMPROVEMENTS 

(1) LOCATING WATER AND SANITATION FACILITIES 

(2) LOCATING BARRIERS, GATES, SIGNS, TRAILS AND 
PATHS 

(3) LOCATING BUILDINGS 

D. LANDSCAPING THE AREA 

E. OPERATING AND MAINTAINING TOOLS. AND EQUIPMENT 
PROVIDING FOR SANITATION AND SAFETY 

A. DEVELOPING THE WATER SUPPLIES 


(1) REQUIREMENTS 
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(2) SOURCES 

(3) TREATMENT 

(4) DISTRIBUTION 

B. DEVELOPING THE SANITATION SYSTEM 

(O SELECTING, OPERATING AND MAINTAINING THE SEW- 
AGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM 

(2) SELECTING, OPERATING AND MAINTAINING THE GAR- 
BAGE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL SYSTEM 

C. DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING THE ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 

D. CONTROLLING INSECTS AND PESTS 

5. DEVELOPING SUPPLEMENTAL ENTERPRISES 

A. STORES AND CONCESSIONS 

B. RENTALS 

6. MAINTAINING THE CAMPING AREA 

A. CONTROLLING VEGETATiVdN 

B. REPAIRING FACILITIES 

C\ DESIGNING AND MAINTAINING SIGNS 
D. OPERATING AND REPAIRING EQUIPMENT 

7. SELECTING THE SITE FOR A PICNIC AREA 

A. CONSIDERING TYPE OF PICNIC AREA BEING DEVELOPED 

B. EVALUATING PHYSICAL SITE CHARACTERISTICS 

C. EVALUATING SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS 

8. LAYING OUT A PICNIC AREA 

A. LOCATING ROADS 

B. LOCATING IMPROVEMENTS 

(1) PROVIDING WATER AND SANITATION FACILITIES 

(2) LOCATING BARRIERS, GATES AND SIGNS 

(3) LOCATING TRAILS AND PATHS 

C. PERFORMING NECESSARY LANDSCAPING 
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10. MAINTAINING THE PICNIC AREA 

A. CONTROLLING VEGETATION 

B. CONTROLLING INSECTS AND PESTS 

C. REPAIRING FACILITIES 

D. OPERATING AND REPAIRING EQUIPMENT 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO PROPOSED AND OPERATING CAMPING AND 
PICNIC AREAS TO DISCUSS WITH THE OWNERS AND/OR OPERATORS 
THE FACTORS THAT WERE CONSIDERED WHEN THE SITE WAS SE- 
LECTED. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS LAY OUT A CAMPING AREA ON A SITE ON 
THE LAND LABORATORY USING THE NECESSARY SURVEYING EQUIP- 
MENT AND STAKING OUT THE PROPOSED FACILITIES. 

3. WHEN TAKING FIELD TRIPS TO ESTABLISHED CAMPING AREAS, 
HAVE THE STUDENTS OBSERVE AND DISCUSS WITH THE OWNERS 
AND/OR OPERATORS THE SUPPLEMENTAL ENTERPRISES THAT ARE 
IN OPERATION AND THE FACTORS THAT WERE CONSIDERED WHEN 
SELECTING THEM. 

4. DEVELOP A DEMONSTRATION OF THE DIFFERENT MECHANICAL AND 
CHEMICAL MEANS OF CONTROLLING VEGETATION. HAVE EACH 
STUDENT OPERATE THE EQUIPMENT THAT IS DEMONSTRATED. 

5. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO ESTABLISHED PICNIC AREAS TO OBSERVE 
THE FACTORS CONSIDERED IN SITE SELECTION. 

6. HAVE THE STUDENTS LAY OUT A PICNIC AREA ON A SELECTED 
SITE ON THE LAND LABORATORY. 

7. IF IT IS FEASIBLE TO ESTABLISH A CAMPING AREA OR PICNIC 
AREA ON THE LAND LABORATORY, HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP 
AND IMPLEMENT A PLAN FOR ADMINISTERING, MANAGING AND 
MAINTAINING IT. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDEM PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE STUDENTS SELECT AN APPROPRIATE SITE FOR A CAMPING 
AREA ON THE LAND LABORATORY. EVALUATE THE STUDENTS 

AS TO HOW WELL THEY CAN JUSTIFY USING THE SELECTED SITE. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS LAY OUT A COMPLETE CAMPING AREA ON A 
DESIGNATED SITE ON THE LAND LABORATORY. THE STUDENTS 
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SHOULD BE EVALUATED ON USE OF APPROPRIATE PROCEDURES 
AND ABILITY TO OPERATE THE EQUIPMENT. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT MAKE A COMPLETE PLAN FOR DEVELOPING 
SUPPLEMENTAL ENTERPRISES TO A CAMPING AREA AND JUSTIFY 
HIS ENTERPRISE SELECTION. 

4. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEMONSTRATE HIS ABILITY TO SAFELY 
OPERATE AND MAINTAIN EQUIPMENT USED IN VEGETATION AND 
PEST CONTROL. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE FACTORS THAT SHOULD 8E CON- 
SIDERED WHEN SELECTING A PICNIC AREA SITE. THE LISTS 
SHOULD INCLUDE THE PHYSICAL, SOCIOECONOMIC AND GEO- 
GRAPHICAL FACTORS. 

6. HAVE THE STUDENTS LAY OUT A PICNIC AREA ON THE LAND 
LABORATORY. EVALUATION SHOULD BE BASED ON THE METHODS 
USED AND ABILITY TO OPERATE THE NECESSARY LAND MEASURE- 
MENT AND SURVEYING EQUIPMENT. 

7. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
SKILLS REQUIRED OF A CAMPING AREA OR PICNIC AREA OWNER, 
OPERATOR OR EMPLOYEE. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. LAND MEASUREMENT AND SURVEYING EQUIPMENT 

2. FORESTRY TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT TO BE USED FOR LAND CLEAR- 
ING AND ROAD, TRAIL AND PATH DEVELOPMENT 

3. CARPENTRY AND MASONRY EQUIPMENT 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. SMITH, CLODUS R. RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT . DANVILLE 
ILLINOIS: THE. INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1968, 319 PAGES. 

CHAPTER THREE OF THIS REFERENCE CONTAINS INFORMATION CON 
CERNING THE DEMAND, INCOME POTENTIAL AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CAMPING AREA AND PICNIC AREA ENTERPRISES. 
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DEVELOPING. OPERATING AND MAINTAINING WATER-ORIENTED 

RECREATION ENTERPRISES 


UNIT CONCEPT: THE USE OF SOUND PROCEDURES IN ESTABLISHING, 

OPERATING AND MAINTAINING WATER-ORIENTED ENTER- 
PRISES WILL HELP ENSURE SUCCESS OF THE ENTER- 
PRISES . 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. SELECT AND DEVELOP A SITE FOR A BEACH AND SWIMMING 
AREA ON AN EXISTING OR PLANNED WATER IMPOUNDMENT 
WHICH WILL BE APPEALING TO THE CLIENTELE AND PROMOTE 
SAFETY AND EASE OF MANAGEMENT. 

2. DEVELOP A SAFETY PLAN FOR A BEACH AND SWIMMING AREA 
WHICH WILL MINIMIZE THE NUMBER AND SE/ERITY OF ACCI- 
DENTS TO EMPLOYEES AND CLIENTELE. 

3. DETERMINE THE SUPPLEMENTAL AND SUPPORTING FACILITIES 
THAT SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED FOR A BEACH AND SWIMMING 
AREA WHICH WILL HELP ATTRACT USERS AND INCREASE PRO- 
FITS. 

h. ESTABLISH, OPERATE AND MAINTAIN A FEE FISHING ENTER- 
PRISE AT A POND, LAKE OR STREAM SO THAT THE ENTER- 
PRISE IS ATTRACTIVE TO THE CLIENTELE AND MAXIMUM PRO- 
FITS ARE REALIZED. 

5. DEVELOP A PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING A MARINA ON A SELECTED 
SITE WHICH WILL PROMOTE SAFETY, EASE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND CLIENTELE SATISFACTION. 

6. DEVELOP A MANAGEMENT PLAN WITH SUPPLEMENTAL ENTERPRISES 
FOR A MARINA WHICH WILL ATTRACT MARINA USERS AND HELP 
MAXIMIZE ENTERPRISE PROFITS- 

7. ESTABLISH, MANAGE AND/OR MAINTAIN A FISHING RESORT 
WITH COMPETENCY NEEDED TO ATTRACT CUSTOMERS AND MAXI- 
MIZE PROFITS. 

8. SELECT, OPERATE AND MAINTAIN THE EQUIPMENT USED IN 
WATER-ORIENTED ENTERPRISES. 
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B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. ESTABLISHING A SWIMMING AND BEACH AREA 

A. SELECTING A SWIMMING SITE 

(1) DETERMINING ACCESSIBILITY 

(2) IDENTIFYING WATER FEATURES 

B. DEVELOPING THE BEACH AREA 

(1) DETERMINING SLOPE 

(2) SELECTING MATERIALS 

(3) DETERMINING PRIVACY DESIRED 

C. DEVELOPING SUPPORTING FACILITIES 

CO ESTABLISHING SANITATION FACILITIES 

(2) DETERMINING DRINKING FACILITIES REQUIRED 

(3) DETERMINING NEEDED DRESSING FACILITIES 
(«+) DEVELOPING PARKING FACILITIES 

(A) DETERMINING COMPOSITION REQUIRED 

(B) DETERMINING SPACE REQUIRED 

D. DEVELOPING SUPPLEMENTAL FACILITIES 

(1) SELECTING AND ESTABLISHING SPORTS AREAS 

(2) DEVELOPING CONCESSION STANDS 

(3) DEVELOPING PICNIC AREAS 

E. PROVIDING FOR SAFETY 

(1) DETERMINING WATER QUALITY 

(2) IDENTIFYING PHYSICAL HAZARDS 

(3) SELECTING SAFETY EQUIPMENT 

(«+) DETERMINING HEALTH REQUIREMENTS 

F. MANAGING THE BEACH AND SWIMMING AREA 

(1) SETTING FEES 

(2) DEVELOPING CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

(3) SELECTING AND OPERATING EQUIPMENT 

2. ESTABLISHING FEE FISHING ENTERPRISES 

A. DEVELOPING A POND SITE FOR FISH PRODUCTION 

(1) REGULATING THE WATER SUPPLY 

(2) ESTABLISHING VEGETATIVE COVER IN THE WATERSHED 
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B. SELECTING FISH SPECIES 

(1) IDENTIFYING COMMONLY USED FISH SPECIES 

(2) CORRELATING POND CONDITIONS AND FISH SPECIES 
REQUIREMENTS 

C. CONTROLLING WATER QUALITY IN PONDS 

CD IDENTIFYING FISH REQUIREMENTS 

(2) CONTROLLING PHYSICAL QUALITY 

(3) CONTROLLING CHEMICAL QUALITY 

D. MAINTAINING A FEE FISHING POND 

(1) MAINTAINING THE BANKS 

(2) CONTROLLING ALGAE 

(3) CONTROLLING PESTS AND PREDATORS 

E. SETTING TRESPASSING AND/OR FISHING FEES 

F. PROVIDING FOR SAFETY 
ESTABLISHING A MARINA 

A. SELECTING POINTS OF ACCESS 

B. DEVELOPING A BOAT LANDING AREA 

(1) DEVELOPING THE APPROACH ROAD AND PARKING 

(2) ESTABLISHING THE LAUNCHING RAMP 

(3) DEVELOPING WATER AND SANITATION FACILiTIES 

C. ESTABLISHING SUPPLEMENTAL ENTERPRISES 

(1) DEVELOPING BOAT RENTALS AND STORAGE 

(2) DEVELOPING A MARINE SERVICE CENTER 

D. PROVIDING FOR SAFETY 

E. MANAGING THE MARINA 

(1) SELECTING AND OPERATING EQUIPMENT 

(2) SETTING FEES 

(3) DEVELOPING CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

F. MAINTAINING THE MARINA 
ESTABLISHING FISHING RESORTS 
A. PLANNING A FISHING CAMP 

(1) SELECTING THE LOCATION 


(2) SELECTING TYPES OF CABINS 

(3) DEVELOPING PICNIC AREAS 

(4) DETERMINING MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
TASKS 

B. ESTABLISHING FISHING AREAS 

(1) DEVELOPING DOCKS AND BOAT LAUNCHES 

(2) DEVELOPING BAIT AND TACKLE FACILITIES 

C. ESTABLISHING SOURCES OF SUPPLEMENTAL INCOME 

(1) DEVELOPING RENTALS 

(2) DEVELOPING CONCESSIONS 

(3) DEVELOPING BAIT SALES 

(4) SETTING FEES AND SELLING LICENSES 

D. PROVIDING FOR SAFETY 

E. MANAGING AND OPERATING THE FISHING RESORT 

(1.) SELECTING AND OPERATING EQUIPMENT 
(2) DEVELOPING CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

F. MAINTAINING THE FISHING RESORT 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO PRIVATE AND PUBLIC BEACHES TO OB- 
SERVE ESTABLISHMENT AND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES. 

2. DEVELOP A SWIMMING AREA AND/OR BEACH AT THE SCHOOL 
LAND LABORATORY POND, AT A HOME POND SITE, OR FOR A 
COOPERATING POND OWNER WITH APPROPRIATE SAFETY FEA- 
TURES. 

3. HAVE AN OPERATOR OF A BEACH AND SWIMMING AREA DISCUSS 
WITH THE STUDENTS THE FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN SELECTING 
SUPPLEMENTAL ENTERPRISES. 

if. HAVE THE STUDENTS MANAGE THE SCHOOL LAND LABORATORY 
POND SO THAT FISHING CONDITIONS ARE OPTIMIZED. 

5. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO EXISTING OR PLANNED MARINAS TO OB- 
SERVE THE LOCATION AND TYPE OF SITE SELECTED. 

6. HAVE THE STUDENTS DISCUSS MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
PROCEDURES AND PROBLEMS WITH MARINA OPERATORS. 

7. TAKE A FIELD TRIP TO A FISHING RESORT TO OBSERVE MANAGE- 
MENT AND MAINTENANCE PROCEDURES. 
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8. HAVE PAIRS OF STUDENT DEVELOP CLASS DEMONSTRATIONS 
FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT USED IN 
WATER-ORIENTED ENTERPRISES. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE THE STUDENTS SELECT THE MOST APPROPRIATE SITE FOR 
A BEACH AREA OR A MARINA ON A DESIGNATED WATER IMPOUND- 
MENT AND WRITE THEIR JUSTIFICATION OF THE SELECTION. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP A SAFETY PROGRAM FOR A BEACH 
WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE SAFETY PRACTICES AND NEEDED E- 
QUIPMENT. 

3. ASSIGN THE STUDENTS A HYPOTHETICAL SWIMMING AND BEACH 
ENTERPRISE FOR WHICH THEY ARE TO SELECT THE MOST FEAS- 
IBLE SUPPLEMENTAL ENTERPRISES. THEY SHOULD ALSO INDI- 
CATE THE RATIONALE USED IN SELECTING THE ENTERPRISES. 

4. HAVE THE STUDENTS PERFORM WATERSHED AND POND MAINTE- 
NANCE PROCEDURES ON THE SCHOOL LAND LABORATORY POND. 
EVALUATE THE STUDENTS ON THEIR ABILITY TO OPERATE THE 
TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT AND TO CORRECTLY PERFORM THE PRO- 
CEDURES . 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING A 
MARINA ON A SELECTED SITE. THE PLAN SHOULD INCLUDE 
SUCH FEATURES AS POINTS OF ACCESS, PARKING, AND 
LAUNCHING RAMPS AND PROVISIONS FOR WATER AND SANITATION. 

6. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
PLAN FOR A MARINA TO BE SUBMITTED FOR EVALUATION. 

7. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING AND 
MANAGING A FISHING RESORT ON A SELECTED SITE. 

8. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEMONSTRATE HIS ABILITY TO SERVICE 
AND/OR MAINTAIN AN OUTBOARD BOAT ENGINE. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. LAND MEASUREMENT AND SURVEYING EQUIPMENT 

2. BOAT I't' OR LONGER 

3. LIFE JACKET 


k. HAND TOOLS 


k2 

EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. SMITH, CLODUS, R. RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT . DAN- 
VILLE, ILLINOIS: THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, INC. 1968, 319 PAGES. 

CHAPTER FOUR OF THIS REFERENCE CONTAINS INFORMATION 
CONCERNING THE DEMAND, INCOME POTENTIAL, REQUIREMENTS 
AND MANAGEMENT OF FISHING WATERS USED FOR OUTDOOR REC- 
REATION ENTERPRISES. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF WINTER RECREATION AREAS 


UNIT CONCEPT: COMPETENT SELECTION OF LOCATION, FACILITY AND 

EQUIPMENT SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT, MANAGEMENT 
AND MAINTENANCE OF WINTER RECREATION AREAS WILL 
CONTRIBUTE SIGNIFICANTLY TO CLIENTELE SATISFAC- 
TION AND ENTERPRISE SUCCESS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. USING INVENTORY DATA, PRINTED MATERIAL RELATING TO SKI- 
ING SLOPES AND LAYOUT SPECIFICATIONS, DEVELOP AND IM- 
PLEMENT A PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING, OPERATING AND MAINTAIN- 
ING A SKIING AREA WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE LAYING OUT TRAILS 
AND OTHER FEATURES, PROVIDING CLIENTELE SERVICES AND 
MAINTAINING THE TRAILS, SNOW AND EQUIPMENT. 

2. USING NECESSARY INVENTORY AND ANALYSIS DATA AND EQUIP- 
MENT, DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT A PLAN FOR A SLED AND TOBOG- 
GAN AREA WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE LAYING OUT AND DEVELOPING 
TRAILS, PROVIDING CLIENTELE SERVICES AND MAINTAINING 
THE TRAILS, FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT. 

3. CONSIDERING TERRAIN, WILDLIFE IMPACT AND HAZARDS, DE- 
VELOP AND IMPLEMENT A PLAN FOR A SNOWMOBILING AREA WHICH 
SHOULD INCLUDE TRAIL AND FACILITY DEVELOPMENT, CLIENTELE 
SERVICES AND MAINTENANCE. 

4. USING A GIVEN WATER IMPOUNDMENT, DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT 
A PLAN FOR AN ICE SKATING AREA WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE 
FACILITY DEVELOPMENT, CLIENTELE SERVICES AND MINTE- 
NANCE. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. PLANNING AND OPERATING A SKIING AREA 

A. LAYING OUT TRAILS 

(1) SELECTING THE LOCATION 

(2) MARKING AND CLEARING TRAILS 

(3) DEVELOPING NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL SKI AREA 
SIGNS 

C4) DEVELOPING REST AREAS 


b. maintenance of trails and snow 

cd operating equipment 
c2) maintaining equipment 

c. determining type of lift needed 
co identifying the types of lifts 

Ca> rope 

Cb:» POMA, platter, J- OR T-BAR 

CC) CHAIR 

CD) GONDOLA 

C2) OPERATING THE LIFT 
C3) MAINTAINING THE LIFT 

D. PATROLLING THE SLOPES 

E. DEVELOPING SUPPLEMENTARY ENTERPRISES 

CO EQUIPMENT SALES AND RENTALS 
C2) CONCESSIONS 

F. PROVIDING SKIING LESSONS 

PLANNING AND OPERATING SLED AND TOBOGGAN AREAS 

A. LOCATING SLOPES 

B. MARKING AND CLEARING TRAILS 

C. DEVELOPING COMFORT STATIONS 

D. RENTING EQUIPMENT 

E. PATROLLING THE AREA 

F. MAINTAINING THE AREA 

CO OPERATING THE EQUIPMENT 
C2) MAINTAINING THE EQUIPMENT 

PLANNING AND OPERATING SNOWMOBILE AREAS 

A. LOCATING TRACKS AND TRAILS 

B. MARKING AND CLEARING TRAILS 

CO EVALUATING EFFECTS ON WILDLIFE 

C2) EVALUATING EFFECTS ON NATURAL AREAS 

C. DEVELOPING COMFORT STATIONS 


D. RENTING SNOWMOBILES AND EQUIPMENT 

E. PATROLLING THE TRAILS 

F. MAINTAINING THE TRAILS 

k. PLANNING AND OPERATING AN OUTDOOR ICE SKATING AREA 

A. DEVELOPING FACILITIES 

CD DEVELOPING THE WARMING HOUSE AND COMFORT STA- 
TION 

c2) developing the skating rink 

Ca) clearing snow 

(b) maintaining t t ice 

co operating and laintaining tools and equip- 
MENT 

C3) PROVIDING LESSONS 
Cf) RENTING EQUIPMENT 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. TAKE A FIELD TRiP TO A SKIING AREA TO OBSERVE FACILITIES, 
MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE TECHNIQUES. 

2. CONSTRUCT A SLED OR TOBOGGAN AREA ON THE SCHOOL LAND 
LABORATORY OR AT ANOTHER SUITABLE SITE. 

3. GIVEN A DESIGNATED AREA, PLAN A SNOWMOBILE TRAIL WITH 
PROVISIONS FOR REST AREAS AND SAFETY. 

If. CONSTRUCT AN ICE SKATING AREA ON THE SCHOOL LAND LABOR- 
ATORY POND OR ON A COOPERATOR'S POND. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. ON A SPECIFIED SITE, HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A PLAN 
FOR A SKI AREA ENTERPRISE. EACH STUDENT SHOULD ALSO 
LIST APPROXfMATE COSTS FOR DEVELOPING THE ENTERPRISE. 

2. ON A SPECIFIED SITE, HAVE THE STUDENTS LAY OUT AND MARK 
A SLED OR TOBOGGAN AREA FOR EVALUATION AS TO ITS CHAL- 
LENGE AND SAFETY. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT LAY OUT A SNOWMOBILE TRAIL ON A TOPO- 
GRAPHIC MAP GIVING CONSIDERATION TO TERRAIN FEATURES, 
NATURAL AREAS, AND SAFETY HAZARDS. 
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k. HAVE EACH STUDENT PREPARE A WORKABLE PLAN FOR THE DE- 
VELOPMENT AND OPERATION OF AN ICE SKATING AREA, IN- 
CLUDING : 

A. FACILITIES 

B. S^OV) REMOVAL 

C. PROVISION OF CLIENTELE SERVICE 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. FORESTRY EQUIPMENT FC;^ LAND CLEARING AND CONSTRUCTING 
TRAILS 

2. CARPENTRY AND MASONRY TOOLS 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. SMITH, CLODUS R. RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT . DAN- 
VILLE, ILLINOIS: THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
INC. 1968, 319 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT CONTAINS INFORMATION CONCERNING OUTDOOR REC- 
REATION ENTERPRISE DEVELOPMENT, MANAGEMENT AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 
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ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING VACATION FARFIS 
AND DUDE RANCHES 


UNIT CONCEPT: COMPETENT DEVELOPMENT, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

OF VACATION FARMS AND/OR DUDE RANCHES WILL CONTRI- 
BUTE TO CLIENTELE SATISFACTION AND ENTERPRISE 
SUCCESS . 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. CARRY OUT AN EFFECTIVE INVENTORY AND ANALYSIS OF A PRO- 
POSED SITE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF A VACATION FARM OR DUDE 
RANCH. 

2. DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT A PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING A VACA- 
TION FARM OR DUDE RANCH WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLEMENTAL ENTER- 
PRISES . 

3. DEVELOP A PLAN FOR MANAGING A VACATION FARM OR DUDE 
RANCH WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE SAFETY PROGRAMS, CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS AND ADVERTISING. 

4. OPERATE AND MAINTAIN THE EQUIPMENT AND MAINTAIN THE 
FACILITIES ON VACATION FARMS AND/OR DUDE RANCHES AC- 
CORDING TO OPERATORS' MANUALS OR MANUFACTURERS' SPECI- 
FICATIONS . 

5. SELECT, HANDLE AND CARE FOR HORSES AND OTHER LIVESTOCK 
USED ON VACATION FARMS AND DUDE RANCHES SO THAT QUALITY 
LIVESTOCK ARE MAINTAINED AND EMPLOYEE AND CLIENTELE 
SAFETY IS MAXIMIZED. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. SELECTING THE VACATION FARM OR CJDE RANCH SITE 

A. DETERMINING DEMAND 

B. INVENTORYING AND ANALYZING THE SITE 

C. DETERMINING NEEDED LAND AND FACILITIES 


IDENTIFYING POSSIBLE SUPPLEMENTAL ENTERPRISES 

A. DEVELOPING CABINS, CAMPING SITES AND PICNIC AREAS 

B. ESTABLISHING FISHING PONDS 

C. DEVELOPING SPORTS AREAS 

D. SELECTING CONCESSIONS 
CONSTRUCTING FACILITIES 

A. CONSTRUCTING BUILDINGS 

B. CONSTRUCTING ACCESSORIES 
MANAGING THE ENTERPRISE 

A. SELECTING LIVESTOCK 

B. SELECTING EQUIPMENT 

C. DETERMINING FEES 

D. DEVELOPING CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

E. DEVELOPING SAFETY PROGRAMS 

F. DETFkMlNING ADDITIONAL INSURANCE NEEDS 

G. DEVELOPING THE ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
HANDLING HORSES AND OTHER LIVESTOCK 

A. DETERMINING THE FEEDING SYSTEM AND RATIONS 

B. DEVELOPING THE HEALTH, INJURY PROTECTION AND SANITA- 
TION PROGRAM 

C. DEVELOPING THE BREEDING PROGRAM 

D. GROOMING LIVESTOCK 

E. TRAINING HORSES 

F. DEVELOPING FARRIER SKILLS 
MAINTAINING THE EN'^ERPRISE 

A. LANDSCAPING AND CONTROLLING UNWANTED VEGETATION 

B. OPERATING AND MAINTAINING SANITATION AND SEWAGE 
SYSTEMS 
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C. OPERATING AND MAINTAINING MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 

D. MAINTAINING BUILDING AND ACCESSORY FACILITIES 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. DEVELOP A LIST OF FACTORS WHICH COULD BE USED IN INVEN- 
TORYING A SITE TO DETERMINE ITS FEASIBILITY AS A VACA- 
TION FARM OR DUDE RANCH. 

2. VISIT VACATION FARMS AND/OR DUDE RANCHES IN DIFFERENT 
STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT TO OBSERVE FACILITY AND EQUIP- 
MENT NEEDS. 

3. HAVE A VACATION FARM OR RANCH OWNER OR OPERATOR DISCUSS 
MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES WITH THE STUDENTS. 

4. SURVEY SEVERAL VACATION FARMS OR RANCHES TO DETERMINE 
EQUIPMENT NEEDS FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE. 

5. DEVELOP BALANCED RATIONS AND FEEDING SYSTEMS FOR DIF- 
FERENT SPECIES OF LIVESTOCK. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE THE STUDENTS DETERMINE THE FEASIBILITY OF DEVEL- 
OPING A VACATION FARM OR DUDE RANCH ON A SITE BY COM- 
PLETING A SITE INVENTORY AND ANALYSIS. 

2. FOR A PROPOSED VACATION FARM OR RANCH, HAVE THE STU- 
DENTS DEVELOP A LIST OF THE FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
THAT WOULD NEED TO BE ADDED. THE STUDENTS SHOULD ALSO 
COMPUTE THE COST OF THE ADDITIONS. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE IMPORTANT FACTORS IN ESTAB- 
LISHING A GOOD CUSTOMER RELATIONS PROGRAM. 

4. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEMONSTRATE HIS ABILITY TO OPERATE 
AND MAINTAIN EQUIPMENT USED ON VACATION FARMS AND/OR 
RANCHES SUCH AS FARM TRACTORS AND IMPLEMENTS. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST AT LEAST EIGHT SAFETY PRACTICES 
WHICH SHOULD BE OBSERVED WHEN HANDLING DIFFERENT SPE- 
CIES OF LIVESTOCK. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 
1. CARPENTRY AND MASONRY EQUIPMENT 


2. LIVESTOCK GROOMING EQUIPMENT 

3. ROPES, HALTERS AND OTHER LIVESTOCK HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
h. FARRIER EQUIPMENT 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFE.RENCES 

1. SMITH, CLODUS R. RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT . DAN- 
VILLE, ILLINOIS: THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, INC. 1958, 319 PAGES. 

CHAPTER TWO OF THIS TEXT IS DEVOTED TO DEMAND, INCOME 
POTENTIAL, REQUIREMENTS AND MANAGEMENT OF VACATION 
FARMS AND RANCHES. 
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ESTABLISHING RIDING STABLES AND RIDING 
AND HIKING TRAILS 


UNIT CONCEPT: PROPER SELECTION OF FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT AND 

HORSES AND COMPETENT MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
OF THE HORSEBACK RIDING ENTERPRISE WILL CONTRI- 
BUTE SIGNIFICANTLY TO THE SATISFACTION OF THE 
CLIENTELE AND ENTERPRISE SUCCESS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. SELECT TYPES AND KINDS OF HORSES FOR A HORSEBACK RIDING 
ENTERPRISE SO THAT THE NEEDS AND SAFETY OF THE CLIENTELE 
ARE MET. 

2. PROPERLY HANDLE THE HORSES AND EQUIPMENT USED IN HORSE- 
BACK RIDING ENTERPRISES AND MATCH THE HORSES AND RIDERS 
SO THAT EMPLOYEE AND CLIENT SAFETY IS MAXIMIZED. 

3. SELECT THE TYPES AND KINDS OF FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT AND 
TACK NEEDED FOR A HORSEBACK RIDING ENTERPRISE. 

£t. PERFORM THE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE TASKS COMMON TO 
HORSEBACK RiniNG ENTERPRISES. 

5. USING TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS AND SURVEYING EQUIPMENT, LAY OUT 
AND DEVELOP A HIKING AND/OR RIDING TRAIL SO THAT THE 
TRAILS ARE INTERESTING AND CHALLENGING AS WELL AS SAFE. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. ESTABLISHING A RIDING STABLE 

A. SELECTING HORSES 

B. ESTABLISHING BUILDIKG NEEDS 

(1) DETERMINING NEEDS FOR HOUSING STOCK 

(2) DETERMINING NEEDS FOR SHOW RINGS AND TACK ROOMS 

C. SELECTING TACK AND OTHER NECESSARY EQUIPMENT 
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2. HANDLING THE HORSES 

A. MATCHING HORSES AND RIDERS 

B. DEVELOPING FARRIER SKILLS 

C. FEEDING THE STOCK 

D. GROOMING THE STOCK 

3. OPERATING AND MAINTAINING THE RIDING STABLE 

A. SETTING FEES 

B. DEVELOPING CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

C. DEVELOPING THE SAFETY PROGRAM 

D. DETERMINING ADDED INSURANCE NEEDS 

E. MAINTAINING BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

F. REPAIRING TACK 

4. PLANNING AND DEVELOPING RIDING AND HIKING TRAILS 

A. DETERMINING THE LOCATION OF THE TRAIL 

(1) EVALUATING SCENERY 

(2) DETERMINING GRADE 

(3) DETERMINING LENGTH 

B. MARKING AND CLEARING TRAILS 

C. DEVELOPING BRIDGES 

D. DEVELOPING REST AREAS 

E. MAINTAINING RIDING AND HIKING TRAILS 

(1) MAINTAINING SIGNS 

(2) MAINTAINING REST AREA FACILITIES 

C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP A BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAY CON- 
TAINING PICTURES OF BREEDS OF HORSES COMMONLY USED IN 
HORSEBACK RIDING ENTERPRISES. 

2. HAVE A FARRIER (BLACKSMITH) AS A RESOURCE PERSON TO AS- 
SIST STUDENTS IN LEARNING BASIC SKILLS. 

O 
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3. VISIT RIDING STABLES TO OBSERVE BUILDING, FACILITY AND 
TACK NEEDS FOR HORSEBACK RIDING ENTERPRISES. 

k. VISIT RIDING STABLES AND DISCUSS OPERATION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE TECHNIQUES WITH OPERATORS. 

5. DEVELOP A RIDING OR HIKING TRAIL ON THE SCHOOL LAND 
LABORATORY WITH SPECIAL INTEREST STATIONS. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THREE HORSE BREEDS USED IN HORSE- 
BACK RIDING ENTERPRISES AND EXPLAIN THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF HORSES IN EACH BREED. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP A LIST OF BUILDINGS, FACILI- 
TIES AND EQUIPMENT THAT WOULD BE NEEDED FOR A SPECIFIED 
HORSEBACK RIDING ENTERPRTSE AND INDICATE THE TOTAL IN- 
VESTMENT COST THAT WOULD BE REQUIRED FOR THEM. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEMONSTRATE HIS ABILITY TO PROPERLY 
GROOM A HORSE FOR EVALUATION BY THE INSTRUCTOR. 

k. HAVE EACH STUDENT PLAN A PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM FOR A 
HYPOTHETICAL ENTERPRISE. THE PLAN SHOULD INCLUDE USES 
THAT WOULD BE MADE OF BILLBOARDS, BROCHURES, NEWSPAPERS 
AND OTHER MASS MEDIA. 

5. IN AN ASSIGNED LAND AREA, HAVE EACH STUDENT INDICATE ON 
A TOPOGRAPHIC MAP, A RIDING AND/OR HIKING TRAIL WHICH 
MAKES GOOD USE OF SCENIC VIEWS, GRADES AND REST AREAS. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. HAND TOOLS FOR TRAIL CLEARING AND MARKING 

2. FARRIER TOOLS 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. SMITH, CLODUS R. RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT . DANVILLE, 
ILLINOIS: THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1968, 319 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT CONTAINS I NFORMAT I Oi>: CONCERNING OUTDOOR REC- 
REATION ENTERPRISE DEVELOPMENT, MANAGEMENT AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 
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SHOOTING PRESERVE ESTABLISHMENT. MANAGEflENT AND MAINTENANCE 


UNIT CONCEPT: WITH THE DECLINE IN AVAILABILITY OF PUBLIC AND 

PRIVATE HUNTING LANDS, SHOOTING PRESERVE ENTER- 
PRISES HAVE INCREASED IN POPULARITY.' A WORKING 
KNOWLEDGE OF SHOOTING PRESERVE MANAGEMENT AND 
OPERATION TECHNIQUES IS ESSENTIAL TO POTENTIAL 
ENTERPRISE EMPLOYEES AND OWNER /OPERATORS . 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. WHEN SHOWN SLIDES, PICTURES OR SPECIMENS OF WILDLIFE 
COMMONLY USED ON SHOOTING PRESERVES IN HIS RfGION, 
IDENTIFY THE SPECIES AND EXPLAIN THE MAJOR CHARACTER- 
ISTICS USED TO IDENTIFY THE SPECIES WITH COMPLETE 
ACCURACY. 

2. WHEN GIVEN THE INVENTORY DATA (SITE CHARACTERISTICS AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES) AND SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS CONCERN- 
ING A SITE, SELECT THE TYPE OF PRESERVE THAT WOULD BE 
MOST FEASIBLE TO DEVELOP CONSIDERING THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRESERVES. 

3. WHEN GIVEN THE INVENTORY DATA AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
A PARTICULAR SITE, SELECT THE WILDLIFE SPECIES TO USE 
WHICH WOULD FIT THE SITE AND THE AREA. 

^. WHEN GIVEN THE SPECIES OF WILDLIFE AND SITE INVENTORY 
DATA, DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT A PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING 
COVER FOR HOLDING AND HUNTING THE SPECIES IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
AND GAME PRESERVE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH DATA. 

5. WHEN GIVEN SELECTED SPECIES OF GAMEBIRDS, NATIVE GAME 
ANIMALS OR EXOTIC GAME ANIMALS, IDENTIFY AND JMPLEMENT 
THE SPECIAL MANAGEMENT PRACTICES NECESSARY TO PROVIDE 
HEALTHY, VIGOROUS SPECIMENS FOR HUNTING. 

6. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED SHOOTING PRESERVE, USE A BUDGET 
TO SELECT THE SUPPLEMENTARY ENTERPRISES AND SERVICES 
THAT COULD BE ESTABLISHED WHICH WOULD RESULT IN THE 
GREATEST NET RETURNS. 
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7. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED SHOOTING PRESERVE, IDENTIFY THE 
MANAGEMENT FACTORS WHICH WILL RESULT IN MAXIMUM 
CUSTOMER SATISFACTION AND NET RETURNS. 

8. IDENTIFY AND EXPLAIN ALL LOCAL, STATE, AND FEDERAL 
LAWS APPLICABLE TO SHOOTING PRESERVE MANAGEMENT WITH 
ACCURACY NECESSARY FOR LEGALLY OPERATING A PRESERVE. 

B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING WILDLIFE USED ON SHOOTING PRESERVES 

A. IDENTIFYING GAMEBIRDS 

B. IDENTIFYING NATIVE GAME ANIMALS 

C. IDENTIFYING EXOTIC GAME ANIMALS 

2. SELECTING THE TYPE OF ENTERPRISE 

A. IDENTIFYING THE TYPES OF PRESERVES 

B. DETERMINING LAND REQUIREMENTS 

C. DETERMINING LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

D. DETERMINING INVESTMENT COSTS 

E. DETERMINING CUSTOMER DEMANDS 

F. DETERMINING OWNER OBJECTIVES 

3. SELECTING THE SPECIES OF WILDLIFE FOR A SHOOTING PRESERVE 

A. IDENTIFYING SITE CHARACTERISTICS 

B. DETERMINING CUSTOMER DEMANDS 

C. IDENTIFYING MANAGEMENT FACTORS 

D. DETERMINING OWNER OBJECTIVES 

E. IDENTIFYING SOURCES OF WILDLIFE 
tf. ESTABLISHING WILDLIFE PRESERVE COVER 

A. PROMOTIKo NATURAL SURROUNDINGS 

B. DETERMINING BEST HOLDING COVER FOR SPECIES 

C. DETERMINING BEST FLUSHING COVER FOR SPECIZS 
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D. ESTABLISHING THE COVER 
(1) SELECTING SEED 

C2) OPERATING SEEDBED AND PLANTING EQUIPMENT 
C3) IMPLEMENTING CULTURAL CONTROL 
Ct) OPERATING HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
(5) MAINTAINING EQUIPMENT 

5. MANAGING WILDLIFE SPECIES 

A. DEVELOPING FEED RATIONS AND SYSTEMS 

B. DEVELOPING HOLDING PENS AND SHELTERS 

C. PROVIDING FOR HEALTH AND SANITATION 

D. BANDING AND TAGGING WILDLIFE 

E. HANDLING GAMEBIRDS AND ANIMALS 

6. SELECTING AND DEVELOPING SUPPLEMENTARY ENTERPRISES 

A. MAKING A BUDGET 

B. DEVELOPING GUIDE SERVICES 

C. DEVELOPING RENTALS FOR HORSES, DOGS AND EQUIPMENT 

(1) CARING FOR HORSES 

(2) CARING FOR HUNTING DOGS 

(3) TRAINING HUNTING DOGS 

(4) MAINTAINING EQUIPMENT 

D. DRESSING GAME 

E. PROVIDING LODGING, MEALS, AND CONCESSIONS 

F. DEVELOPING SHOOTING AND ARCHERY RANGES 

G. DEVELOPING OFF-SEASON ENTERPRISES 

7. DEVELOPING PRESERVE MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

A. DEVELOPING PERSONNEL 

B. DETERMINING HUNTING RULES AND SAFETY PRACTICES 

C. SETTING AND COLLECTING FEES 

D. DEVELOPING ADMINISTRATIVE SKILLS 

E. DEVELOPING NATURAL HUNTING CONDITIONS 
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CF) SCHEDULING HUNTS 


8. IDENTIFYING STATE AND FEDERAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


A. 

DETERMINING 
HUNTERS 

LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 

FOR ENTERPRISES 

B. 

DETERMI NING 

SEASONS 


C . 

DETERMINING 

WILDLIFE REPLACEMENT 

REQUIREMENTS 

D. 

IDENTIFYING 

BANDING AND TAGGING 

LAWS 

E. 

IDENTI FYING 

GAME TRANSPORTATION 

LAWS 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. PURCHASE OR TAKE SLIDES OF WILDLIFE SPECIES COMMONLY 
USED ON SHOOTING PRESERVES IN DIFFERENT STAGES OF GROWTH 
FOR IDENTIFICATION PRACTICE. 

2. VISIT PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SHOOTING PRESEkVE LNTCRPR I SES 
TO OBSERVE SITE AND MANAGEMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR DEVEL- 
OPING A PRESERVE. 

3. SELECT A SITE WHICH COULD BE USED FOR A PRESERVE AND 
MAKE AN INVENTORY OF THE RESOURCES AND AREA TO DETERMINE 
WHAT GAME SPECIES WOULD BE MOST LIKELY TO BE SUCCESSFUL 
ON THE SITE. 

4. PLAN AND DEVELOP A SHOOTING FIELD ON THE SCHOOL LAND 
LABORATORY TO GAIN EXPERIENCE IN DEVELOPING COVER AND 
TO OBSERVE THE FEATURES OF EACH TYPE OF COVER. 

5. VISIT A GAME PROPAGATION OPERATION TO OBSERVE FEEDING, 
HEALTH, AND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES USED TO KEEP WILDLIFE 
HEALTHY AND VIGOROUS. 

6. A. OBTAIN STATISTICS FROM A DEVELOPED PRESERVE AND USE 
TO DEVELOP BUDGETS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY ENTERPRISES. 

B. DEVELOP A SKEET, TRAP, RIFLE AND/OR ARCHERY RANGE 
ON THE SCHOOL LAND LABORATORY. 

C. HAVE EACH STUDENT LEARN GAME DRESSING TECHNIQUES 
THROUGH THE USE OF AN EXPERIENCED PRESERVE EMPLOYEE 
AS A RESOURCE PERSON. 

7. HAVE THE OPERATOR OF A SUCCESSFUL PRESERVE DISCUSS WITH 
THE STUDENTS THE IMPORTANT MANAGEMENT FACTORS WHICH LEAD 
TO ENTERPRISE SUCCESS. 
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8. HAVE THE COUNTY OR AREA GAME PROTECTOR DISCUSS FEDERAL 
AND STATE LAWS APPLICABLE TO SHOOTING PRESERVE MANAGE- 
MENT. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. DEVELOP A TEST BY USING SLIDES OF WILDLIFE SPECIES AND 
HAVING THE STUDENTS INDICATE THE SPECIES OR THEIR 
CHARACTERI STICS . 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS WRITE THE FACTORS THEY WOULD CONSIDER 
WHEN SELECTING THE TYPE OF SHOOTING ENTERPRISE TO 
DEVELOP ON AN AREA. 

3. GIVE THE STUDENTS A HYPOTHETICAL SITE FOR A SHOOTING 
PRESERVE AND HAVE EACH WRITE THE SPECIES OF WILDLIFE 
THEY WOULD USE ON THE SITE, THE SPECIES CHARACTERISTICS 
AND THEIR MANAGEMENT NEEDS. 

k. WHEN GIVEN THE SITE AND WILDLIFE SPECIES, HAVE EACH 

STUDENT DEVELOP FOR EVALUATION A PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING 
FLUSHING AND HOLDING COVER FOR A SHOOTING FIELD. 

5. DEVELOP A MATCHING EXAM USING WILDLIFE SPECIES AND THE 
SPECIAL MANAGEMENT PRACTICES THAT ARE USED WITH EACH. 

6. GIVE THE STUDENTS THE NECESSARY HYPOTHETICAL DATA 
FROM A SHOOTING PRESERVE FOR EACH OF THEM TO DEVELOP 
A BUDGET WHICH WILL INCLUDE COSTS AND NET RETURNS FOR 
THE MAJOR ENTERPRISE AND FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ENTERPRISES. 

7. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A LIST OF THE MANAGEMENT 
FACTORS WHICH WOULD BE IMPORTANT FOR SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION OF AN ENTERPRISE. 

8. GIVE THE STUDENTS A HYPOTHETICAL SHOOTING PRESERVE WITH 
SPECIFIC WILDLIFE SPECIES AND HAVE THEM INDICATE THE 
STATE AND FEDERAL LAWS WHICH WOULD APPLY TO THE PRESERVE. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. INCUBATOR-BROODER COMBINATION ClOO CHICK) 

2. HAND TOOLS FOR SHOOTING RANGE DEVELOPMENT 

3. COMMON FARM IMPLEMENTS FOR COVER DEVELOPMENT 
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F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1 . SHOOTING PRESERVE MANAGEMENT THE NILO SYSTEM . 

EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS: WINCHESTER WESTERN DIVISION, 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION. 311 PAGES. 

THIS IS AN EXCELLENT REFERENCE FOR THE TEACHER AND 
STUDENT. SPECIFIC MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES FOR DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PRESERVES USING UPLAND GAMEBIRDS AND WATER- 
FOWL ARE GIVEN. 
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GOLF COURSE MAINTENANCE 


UNIT CONCEPT: EFFECTIVE MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS FOR GOLF COURSES 
WHICii INCLUDE PROPER SEEDING, FERTILITY MANAGE- 
MENT, THATCHING, MOWING AND INSECT AND DISEASE 
CONTROL WILL CONTRIBUTE TO THE ENTERPRISE SUC- 
CESS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. WHEN GIVEN AN ESTABLISHED TURF, IDENTIFY THE COMMON 
TUf FGRASSES GROWING IN THE AREA. 

2. WHEN GIVEN A ROUGH GRADED AND DRAINED TURF AREA, PRE- 
PARE THE SOIL SURFACE USING SMALL ENGINE POWERED OR 
TRACTOR-DFMVEN TILLAGE EQUIPMENT SO THAT A DESIRABLE 
SEEDBED IS PRODUCED. 

3. TAKE A REPRESENTATIVE SOIL SAMPLE OF AN AREA AND PRE- 
PARE THE SAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS BY A RECOGNIZED SOIL 
TESTING LABORATORY. 

4. APPLY LIME AND FERTILIZER AND INCORPORATE THEM INTO THE 
SOIL USING APPROPRIATE TILLAGE EQUIPMENT AS RECOMMENDED 
BY SOIL TEST RESULTS. 

5. WHHN GIVEN A PREPARED SEEDBED, DEMONSTRATE PROPER SEED- 
ING OR STOLONIZING PROCEDURES FOR ESTABLISHING A PRO- 
DUCTIVE AND MANAGEABLE TURF. 

6. WHEN GIVEN A PREPARED SEEDBED, DEMONSTRATE THE PROPER 
PROCEDURE FOR TRANSPLANTING SOD SO THAT DEAD SPOTS ARE 
MINIMIZED. 

7. DEMONSTRATE THE PROPER METHOD OF MULCHING A NEWLY SEEDED 
TURF AREA USING COMMONLY USED MULCHING MATERIAL ACCORD- . 
ING TO RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE SPECIFIC TURFGRASS SPECIES. 

8. WHEN GIVEN AN OLD TURF THAT CAN BE RENOVATED, DEMONSTRATE 
THE PROCEDURES NECESSARY T.0 CORRECT THE POOR CONDITIONS 
IN THE TURF. 

9. WHEN GIVEN VARIOUS TYPES OF MOWING EQUIPMENT, PROPERLY 
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ADJUST THE EQUIPMENT FOR CUTTING HEIGHT ACCORDING TO 
THE TYPE OF TURF AREA BEING MOWED. 

10. WHEN GIVEN PROPERLY ADJUSTED MOWING, AERATING AND 
THATCHING EQUIPMENT, PROPERLY OPERATE THE EQUIPMENT 
ACCORDING TO THE OPERATORS' MANUALS. 

11. WHEN GIVEN TURF COMMON TO THE AREA DAMAGED BY WEEDS, 
DISEASE, INSECTS OR OTHER PESTS, IDENTIFY THE SOURCE 
OF THE DAMAGE ON SIGHT OR BY USING A RECOGNIZED REFER- 
ENCE. 

12. WHEN GIVEN CHEMICAL WEED, DISEASE OR INSECT CONTROL 
RECOMMENDATIONS AND SPRAYING EQUIPMENT, PROPERLY CALI- 
BRATE THE SPRAYER, SAFELY OPERATE IT AND, FOLLOWING 
USE, CLEAN THE EQUIPMENT FOR STORAGE AS INDICATED IN 
THE OPERATOR'S MANUAL. 

13. WHEN GIVEN PROPER WATERING EQUIPMENT AND WATERING REC- 
OMMENDATIONS FOR A TURF, OPERATE AND MAINTAIN THE 
WATERING EQUIPMENT AS NEEDED TO SUPPLY THE MOISTURE 
NEEDS OF THE AREA. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING COMMON TURFGRASS SPEflFS 


A. 

IDENTIFYING SPECIE CHARACTERISTICS 


B. 

IDENTIFYING GROWTH CHARACTERISTICS 


C . 

IDENTIFYING USE CHARACTERISTICS 


PREPARING A SEEDBED FOR RESEEDING 


A. 

PROVIDING ADEQUATE DRAINAGE 


B. 

SURFACE GRADING 


C . 

TILLING THE SOIL 


D. 

STERILIZING THE SOIL 


E. 

INCORPORATING LIME AND FERTILIZER 
OMMENDATIONS 

ACCORDING TO REC- 

F. 

OPERATING AND MAINTAINING TILLAGE 

EQUIPMENT 


3. ESTABLISHING TURF BY SEEDING 

A. OBTAINING PROPER SEED DISTRIBUTION 
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B. COVERING THE SEED 

C. MULCHING THE SEEDED AREA 

D. ROLLING THE MULCHED AREA 

E. WATERING THE NEWLY SEEDED AREA 

F. OPERATING AND MAINTAINING SEEDING AND MULCHING 
EQUIPMENT 

ESTABLISHING TURF VEGETATIVELY 

A. SODDING 

(1) LIFTING SOD FOR TRANSPLANTING 

(2) LAYING SOD 

B. STOLONIZING 

(1) USING MACHINE DISTRIBUTION METHODS 

(2) HYDROSTOLONIZING 

(3) ROLLING AND TOPDRESSING SOIL-PLANTED STOLONS 

C. OPERATING AND MAINTAINING SODDING AND STOLONIZING 
EQUIPMENT 

5. RENOVATING OLD TURF AREAS 

A, DETERMINING THE CAUSE OF POOR CONDITION 

B. USING RENOVATING PROCESSES 

(1) REMOVING THATCH 

(2) USING AN AERATOR 

(3) APPLYING LIME AND FERTILIZER 
(if) APPLYING PESTICIDES 

(5) RESEEDING 

(6) CORRECTING MOISTURE PROBLEMS 

6. TAKING A REPRESENTATIVE SOIL SAMPLE 

A. TAKING SOIL CORES 

B. PREPARING THE SAMPLE FOR ANALYSIS 

C. FILLING OUT FORMS FOR TESTING LABORATORY 

D. INTERPRETING SOIL TEST RESULTS 

7. APPLYING FERTILIZER AND LIME TO TURF AREAS 

A. IDENTIFYING METHODS OF APPLICATION AND EFFECTIVE- 
NESS 


B. CALIBRATING SPREADERS 

C. OPERATING THE EQUIPMENT 

D. CLEANING AND MAINTAINING THE EQUIPMENT 
ADJUSTING AND OPERATING MOWING EQUIPMENT 

A. IDENTIFYING SAFETY PRACTICES 

B. ADJUSTING MOWING EQUIPMENT 

C. IDENTIFYING MOWING TECHNIQUES 

D. MAINTAINING MOWING EQUIPMENT 

ADJUSTING AND OPERATING THATCHING AND AERATING EQUIP- 
MENT 

A. IDENTIFYING BENEFITS OF THATCHING AND AERATING 
TURF 

B. ADJUSTING THE EQUIPMENT 

C. OPERATING AND MAINTAINING THE EQUIPMENT 
IDENTIFYING CAUSES OF TURF DAMAGE 

A. IDENTIFYING COMMON TURF WEEDS 

B„ IDENTIFYING SYMPTOMS OF COMMON TURF DISEASES 

C. IDENTIFYING COMMON TURF INSECTS OR SYMPTOMS OF IN- 
SECT DAMAGE 

D. IDENTIFYING COMMON PESTS OR SYMPTOMS OF PEST DAMAGE 
CONTROLLING WEEDS, DISEASE, INSECTS AND PESTS 

A. USING CULTURAL METHODS TO CONTROL TURF PROBLEMS 

B. USING DIFFERENT METHODS OF APPLYING CHEMICALS 

C. CALIBRATING HIGH AND LOW VOLUME SPRAYERS 

D. CALIBRATING HERBICIDE EQUIPMENT 

E. lOENTIFYING SAFETY PRECAUTIONS WHEN USING CHEMICALS 
WATERING TURF AREAS 

A. CONTROLLING THE AMOUNT OF WATER APPLIED 
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B. MAINTAINING WATERING AND/OR IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. A. VISIT A GOLF COURSE TO SEE THE TYPES OF TURF NEEDED 
FOR SPECIFIC AREAS AND HAVE THE STUDENTS IDENTIFY THE 
CONDITIONS THAT TURFGRASSES IN THESE AREAS MUST MEET. 

B. USING SEED SAMPLES AND SAMPLES OF GROWING TURF- 
GRASSES, HAVE STUDENTS IDENTIFY THE^SPECIES BY COMMON 
NAME AND GIVE A TURF AREA WHERE THE VARlcTY MAY BE USED. 

2. VISIT A GOLF COURSE UNDER CONSTRUCTION TO OBSERVE ROUGH 
GRADING, DRAINAGE PRACTICES AND SEEDBED PREPARATION. 

3. HAVE STUDENTS TAKE REPRESENTATIVE SOIL SAMPLES FROM THE 
SCHOOL GROUNDS OR FROM LOCAL RESIDENTS' LAWNS FOR TEST- 
ING . 

k. HAVE STUDENTS APPLY LIME AND FERTILIZERS TO A GIVEN TURF 
AREA ACCORDING TO TEST RESULTS. 

5. HAVE STUDENTS ESTABLISH A TURF AREA OR OBSERVE THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF A TURF AREA BY STOLONIZING. 

6. VISIT A SOD NURSERY TO OBSERVE A S0D-LTFTING OPERATION. 

7. DEVELOP A DISPLAY OF THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF MULCHES 
USED ON TURFGRASS AREAS TO OBSERVE THE DIFFERENCES IN 
THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 

8. HAVE STUDENT RENOVATE TURF AREAS ON THE SCHOOL GROUNDS 
THAT ARE IN POOR CONDITION. 

9. HAVE STUDENTS PRACTICE ADJUSTING THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
MOWERS FOUND AT A GOLF COURSE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
THE TEACHER AND GOLF COURSE EMPLOYEES. 

10. ASSIGN STUDENTS CERTAIN AREAS OF THE SCHOOL GROUNDS FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOWING TECHNIQUES. 

11. A. USING LIVE AND PRESERVED SPECIMENS OF WEEDS COMMON 
TO THE AREA AND APPROPRIATE REFERENCES, HAVE THE STU- 
DENTS IDENTIFY THE WEEDS. 

B. HAVE THE STUDENTS CONTROL THE WEEDS, INSECTS AND DIS- 
EASES IN THE SCHOOL LAWN USING RECOMMENDED METHODS, E- 
QUIPMENT AND CHEMICALS. 

C. STUDENTS SHOULD OBSERVE EXAMPLES OF TURFGRASS DIS- 
EASES IN THE LOCAL AREA AND DEVELOP A SLIDE SERIES SHOWING 
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SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASES. 

D. HAVE STUDENTS STUDY THE LIFE CYCLES OF COMMON IN- 
SECT PESTS FOUND IN TURF AREAS TO UNDERSTAND TIMING 
AND METHODS OF CONTROLLING INSECTS. 

12. USING LABELS FROM PESTICIDE AND HERBICIDE CONTAINERS, 
HAVE STUDENTS DEVELOP A LIST OF SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 
WHICH SHOULD BE USED WHEN HANDLING CHEMICALS. 

13. HAVE STUDENTS DISASSEMBLE WATER SPRINKLERS AND INSPECT 
THEM FOR DAMAGED WASHERS OR WORN PARTS. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. USING SPECIMENS OR SLIDES, DEVELOP A TURFGRASS SPECIES 
. IDENTIFICATION TEST. THE STUDENTS SHOULD BE ABLE TO 

IDENTIFY AT LEAST 5 DIFFERENT TURFGRASS SPECIES. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVfiLOP A SEEDBED ON A ROUGH GRADED 
AND DRAINED AREA. EVALUATE THE STUDENTS ON CORRECT- 
NESS OF TECHNIQUES, ABILITY TO OPERATE THE EQUIPMENT, 
AND THE CONDITION OF THE COMPLETED SEEDBED. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT TAKE A REPRESENTATIVE SOIL SAMPLE 
FROM A TURFGRASS AREA, PREPARE IT FOR TESTING AND INTER- 
PRET THE TEST RESULTS. 

if. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEMONSTRATE THE ABILITY TO CALIBRATE 
SPREADERS AND APPLY LIME AND FERTILIZER WITH ACCURACY 
REQUIRED FOR WORK AS A GOLF COURSE GREENS WORKER OR 
EMPLOYEE. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT CALIBRATE A LAWN SEEDER AS INDICATED 
IN THE OPERATOR'S MANUAL. 

6. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE STEPS IN SODDING AN AREA 
WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE PROCEDURES FOR SEEDBED PREPARATION, 
LIFTING THE SOD, LAYING THE SOD, ROLLING AND WATERING. 

7. HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF MULCHES 
USED ON NEWLY SEEDED AREAS AND INDICATE THEIR ADVAN- 
TAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 

8. HAVE THE STUDENTS RENOVATE ANY AREAS IN THE SCHOOL LAWN 
THAT ARE IN POOR CONDITION. EVALUATE THE STUDENTS AS 
TO CORRECTNESS OF PROCEDURE. 

9. HAVE EACH STUDENT PROPERLY ADJUST THE HEIGHT OF MOWING 
EQUIPMENT AS INSTRUCTED IN THE 0 'ERATORS' MANUALS. 

10. HAVE EACH STUDENT OPERATE MOWING, AERATING AND THATCHING 
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EQUIPMENT. EVALUATE THE STUDENT ON HIS ABILITY AND OB- 
SERVATION OF SAFETY PRACTICES. 

11. HAVE THE STUDENTS IDENTIFY COMMON TURF WEEDS, TURF IN- 
SECTS, AND DISEASES AND THE CORRESPONDING DAMAGE THAT 
OCCURS IN INFESTED AREAS. 

12. HAVE EACH STUDENT CALIBRATE A CHEMICAL SPRAYER ACCORD- 
ING TO INSTRUCTIONS IN THE OPERATOR'S MANUAL. 

13. HAVE THE STUDENTS DETERMINE THE LENGTH OF TIME A GIVEN 
WATERING SYSTEM SHOULD BE IN OPERATION TO PROVIDE A 
SPECIFIED AMOUNT OF WATER TO A GIVEN TURF AREA. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. GRASS SEED SAMPLES 

2. PLANT SPECIMENS (GRASSES, WEEDS) 

3. RAKES, HOES, SHOVELS FOR SEEDBED PREPARATION 
if. FERTILIZER BAG ANALYSIS LABELS 

5. HAND LAWN SEEDERS 

6. MULCHING MATERIALS 

7. OPERATOR MANUALS FROM POWER EQUIPMENT 

8. SOIL TEST RESULTS FROM TURF AREAS NEEDING RENOVATION 

9. FERTILIZERS OF VARYING ANALYSES 

10. FERTILIZER SPREADER 

11. SPRAYER (HAND OR TRACTOR OPERATED) 

12. SOIL TESTING MAILING KITS 

13. HAND TOOLS FOR ADJUSTING EQUIPMENT 

m. EXAMPLES OF TYPES OF IRRIGATION NOZZLES 

15. HERBICIDE CONTAINER LABELS 

16. CAMERA AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 

17. SOIL PROBE 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. TURF MANAGEMENT . COLUMBUS, OHIO: OHIO AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION CURRfcULUM MATERIALS SERVICE, THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 1973, 109 PAGES, 

A COMPREHENSIVE REFERENCE MANUAL WHICH INCLUDES MATE- 
RIAL ON SOIL, TURFGRASS SPECIES AND VARIETIES, PROPA- 
GATION AND TURF MAINTENANCE INCLUDING PEST CONTROL. 

2 . TURFGRASS MAINTENANCE AND ESTABLISHMENT - A TEACHER'S 
MANUAL . UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA: DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY. 1968, 160 PAGES. 


MATERIAL COVERED IN THIS REFERENCE INCLUDES SOIL DRAIN- 
AGE, FERTILIZATION AND SEEDBED PREPARATION. 
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RANGE PLANT ECOLOGY 


UNIT CONCEPT: SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT OF RANGE LAND REQUIRES A 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE ENVIRONMENT IN WHICH A PLANT 
LIVES. ECOLOGICAL FACTORS ARFECTING PLANT 
GROWTH WILL HAVE A BEARING QfH THE MANAGEMENT 
DECISIONS MADE REGARDING RA^NSE LANDS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. EXPLAIN THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIVE BASIC CLIMATIC 
FACTORS AND HOW THEY AFFECT PLANT GROWTH WITH A DEGREE 
OF ACCURACY SPECIFIED BY THE INSTRUCTOR. 

2. EXPLAIN THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR BASIC SOIL 
FACTORS AND HOW THEY AFFECT PLANT GROWTH WITH A DE- 
GREE OF ACCURACY SPECIFIED BY THE INSTRUCTOR. 

3. IDENTIFY FIVE PLANT COMMUNITIES COMMON TO THEIR AREA. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING CLIMATIC FACTORS AFFECTING PLANT GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


A. 

RAINFALL 

B. 

TEMPERATURE 

C . 

ALTITUDE 

D. 

WIND 

E. 

LIGHT 


2. DETERMINING SOIL FACTORS THAT AFFECT PLANT GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

A. EFFECTS OF SOIL TEXTURE 

B. EFFECTS OF SOIL PH 

C. EFFECTS OF SOIL DEPTH 
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D. EFFECTS OF SOIL STRUCTURE 
3. RECDGN I Z IPUG PLANT COMMUNITIES 

A. VISLiAt DFirRMINAT ION 

B. PROCESS OF CHANGE 

(1) PLANT SUCCESSION 

(2) RETROGRES'SION 

(3:» SECONDARY SUCCESSION 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. HAVE STUDENTS OBSERVE AMD TAKE NOTfe OF THE CHARACTERIS- 
TIC - OF PLANT COMMUNITIES AFFECTED BY THE CLIMATIC FAC- 
TORS DISCUSSED IN THE CONTENT. 

2. A. HAVE STUDENTS TEST THE TOP SOIL DEPTH IN AREAS OF 
EXCELLENT AND POOR PLANT GROWTH AND, AT THE SAME TIME, 
OBSERVE SOIL STRUCTURE. 

8. HAVE STUDENTS OBSERVE SAMPLES OF SOIL TEXTURES AND 
IDENTIFY SOIL TEXTURES USING SOIL ANALYSIS SIEVES. 

C. HAVE STUDENTS TEST SOIL PH IN VARIOUS PLANT COMMUNI- 
TIES TO GAIN KNOWLEDGE OF THE TYPES OF PLANTS GROWING 
IM SOILS OF VARYING PH LEVELS. 

3. HAVE STUDENTS LOCATE PLANT COMMUNITIES AND IDENTIFY THE 
TYPE OF COMMUNITIES PRESENT. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT IDENTIFY THE FIVE CLIMATIC FACTORS 
AFFECTING PLANT GROWTH AND DISCUSS HOW EACH FACTOR AF- 
FECTS THE GROWTH. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT TEST SOIL PH WITHIN ± .5 PH AND INDI- 
CATE IN WRITING HOW PH AFFECTS PLANT GROWTH. 

3. GIVEN A PARTICULAR RANGE SITE, HAVE EACH STUDENT IDEN- 
TIFY THE PLANT COMMUNITIES PRESENT. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. SOIL PH TESTING KIT 

2. SHOVEL OR SPADE 

Q 3. SOIL ANALYSIS SIEVES 

ERIC 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1 . RANGE RESOURCE MANAGfMENT - UNIT OUTLINE AND STUDENT 
MANU AL. PUBLICATION NO. 4. BOZEMAN, MONTANA: DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, MONTANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 1968, 44it PAGES. 

THIS MATERIAL INCLUDES SPECIFIC AREAS COVERING THE 
CLIMATIC AND SOIL FACTORS WHICH AFFECT RANGE MANAGE- 
MENT. 
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RANGE PLANT IDENTIFICATION 


UNIT CONCEPT: AN IMPORTANT ASPECT OF RANGE MANAGEMENT IS THE 
ABILITY TO DETERMINE RANGE CONDITION. IN ORDER 
TO DETERMINE THE CONDITION OF A GIVEN RANGE, THE 
INDIVIDUAL MUST FIRST RECOGNIZE THE PLANT SPECIES 
GROWING ON THAT RANGE. THE ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE 
RANGE PLANTS IS AN ESSENTIAL TO MANY FACETS OF 
RANGE MANAGEMENT. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. WHEN SHOWN EXAMPLES OF EACH, IDENTIFY WITH 100% ACCURACY 
THE FOUR TYPES OF RANGE PLANTS. 

2. WHEN SHOWN A LIVE SAMPLE OF A GRASS I'LANT, NAME AND POINT 
OUT ALL OF THE PARTS OF A GRASS PLANT WITH 100% ACCURACY. 

3. USING A PLANT IDENTIFICATION KEY WHEN NECESSARY, IDENTIFY 
AND NAME THE GRASSLIKE PLANTS AND THE RANGE GRASS PLANTS 
OF THE WHEATGRASS, GRAMA, OATGRASS, FESCUE, REDTOP AND 
BLUESTEM TRIBES COMMON TO THE COMMUNITY WITH A DEGREE OF 
ACCURACY SPECIFIED BY THE INSTRUCTOR. 

4. USING A PLANT IDENTIFICATION KEY, IDENTIFY AND NAME FIVE 
RANGE FORBS COMMON TO THE COMMUNITY. 

5. USING A PLANT IDENTIFICATION KEY, IDENTIFY AND NAME TEN 
RANGE SHRUBS COMMON TO THE COMMUNITY. 

6. IDENTIFY AND NAME THE POKiONOUS RANGE PLANTS COMMON TO 
THE COMMUNITY. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. DETERMINING THE TYPES OF RANGE PLANTS 

A. CHARACTERISTICS OF GRASSES 

B. CHARACTERISTICS OF GRASS-LIKE PLANTS 


C. CHARACTERISTICS OF FORBS 


D. CHARACTERISTIC? OF SHRUBS 

2. RECOGNIZING PARTS OF THE GRASS PLANT 

A. RECOGNIZING TYPES OF SEED HEADS 

B. IDENTIFYING THE PARTS OF THE SEED HEAD 

C. IDENTIFYING VEGETATIVE PARTS OF GRASS PLANTS 

3. IDENTIFYING RANGE GRASSES OF THE SIX GRASS TRIBES 

A. WHEATGRASS TRIBE 

B. GRAMA TRIBE 

C. OATGRASS TRIBE 

D. FESCUE TRIBE 

E. REDTOP TRIBE 

F. BLUESTEM TRIBE 

k. IDENTIFYING COMMON RANGE FORBS 

5. IDENTIFY "OMMON RANGE SHRUBS 

6. ■ IDENT I FY ING COMMON POISONOUS PLANTS 

7. USING PLANT IDENTIFICATION KEYS 

EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. HAVE THE STUDENTS COLLECT AND IDENTIFY SPECIMENS OF 
GRASSES, FORBS, SHRUBS AND POISONOUS PLANTS COMMON IN • 
THEIR AREA. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS TAKE APART A GRASS SPECIMEN AND LABEL 
THE PARTS OF THE GRASS PLANT ON A DIAGRAM. 

3. TAKE A FIELD TRIP TO SOME RANGE LAND AND HAVE THE STU- 
DENTS OBSERVE AND STUDY PLANT MOUNTS AND/OR SLIDES OF 
RANGE FORBS TO AID THEM IN BECOMING COMPETENT IN THEIR 
IDENTIFICATION PROCESS. 

5. HAVE THE STUDENTS USE A PLANT IDENTIFICATION KEY AND 
IDENTIFY THE RANGE SHRUBS IN A SPECIFIED RANGE AREA. 

6. HAVE THE STUDENTS COLLECT AND DEVELOP A DISPLAY OF THE 
COMMON POISONOUS RANGE PLANTS FOUND IN THEIR AREA. 
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EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT DISTINGUISH BETWEEN GRASSES, GRASS- 
LIKE PLANTS, FORBS AND SHRUBS USING LIVE SPECIMENS, 
SLIDES OR MOUNTS. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT IDENTIFY ALL PARTS OF A RANGE GRASS 
PLANT. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT IDENTIFY COMMON RANGE GRASSES WITH 
90% ACCURACY USING AN IDENTIFICATION KEY. 

k. HAVE EACH STUDENT IDENTIFY COMMON RANGE FORBS WITH 90% 
ACCURACY USING AN IDENTIFICATION KEY. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT IDENTIFY COMMON RANGE SHRUBS WITH 90% 
ACCURACY USING AN IDENTIFICATION KEY. 

6. HAVE EACH STUDENT IDENTIFY COMMON POISONOUS RANGE PLANTS 
WITH 100% ACCURACY. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. PLANT IDENTIFICATION KEY (COMMON TO THE AREA) 

2. RANGE PLANT MOUNTS 

3. SLIDES OF COMMON RANGE PLANTS 

4. PROJECTOR 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT - UNIT OUTLINE . PUBLICATION 
NO. ^. BOZEMAN, MONTANA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION, MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 1968, 276 PAGES. 

THE UNIT OUTLINE CONTAINS PLANT IDENTIFICATION KEYS AS 
WELL AS COMPLETE GUIDES TO RECOGNITION OF COMMON 
POISONOUS PLANTS. 

2 . TIPS. ON "GRASS" IDENTIFICATION USING VEGETATIVE CHARAC - 
TERISTICS . CIRCULAR 1089. BOZEMAN, MONTANA: COOPERA- 
TIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 

1968 . 

THIS PAMPHLET CONTAINS PROCEDURES FOR IDENTIFYING 
"GRASSES" USING THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VEGETATIVE 
PARTS. 
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RANGE CONDITION. TREND AND UTILIZATION 


UNIT CONCEPT: SUCCESSFUL RANGE MANAGEMENT REQUIRES KNOWLEDGE 

OF THE PROCEDURES IN DETERMINING RANGE CONDITION, 
TREND AND UTILIZATION. AS AN INDIVIDUAL DETER- 
MINES THESE FACTORS, HE IS ABLE TO USE THE INFOR- 
MATION IN MAKING MANAGEMENT DECISIONS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. PLACE RANGE PLANTS INTO THE PROPER GROUPING FOR RANGE 
CONDITION ANALYSIS WITH 90% ACCURACY. 

2. USING THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE RANGE CONDITION 
ANALYSIS MfiTHOD, DETERMINE RANGE CONDITION ON A GIVEN 
SITE TO WITHIN ± 10% OF THE ACTUAL RANGE CONDITION 
SCORE . 

3. UPON COMPLETION OF A RANGE CONDITION ANALYSIS, CLASSIFY 
RANGE LAND INTO THE PROPER CONDITION CLASSIFICATION 
WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

4. FIGURE THE STOCKING RATE FOR A GIVEN RANGE SITE WITH A 
GIVEN CONDITION TO WITHIN ± TWO ANIMAL UNITS FOR EACH 
100 ACRES ON THE SITE. 

5. DETERMINE RANGE TREND ON A GIVEN SITE TO WITHIN ± 10% 
OF THE DESIRABLE PLANTS AVAILABLE. 

6. ANALYZE THE PROPER RANGE UTILIZATION ON A GIVEN SITE TO 
WITHIN ± 10% OF THE ACTUAL AMOUNT OF FORAGE GRAZED. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. GROUPING PLANTS FOR RANGE CONDITION ANALYSIS 

A. DECREASER PLANTS 

B. INCREASER PLANTS 

C. INVADER PLANTS 
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2. DETERMINING RANGE CONDITION USING THE SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE RANGE CONDITION ANALYSIS METHOD 

3. CLASSIFYING RANGE CONDITION BASED ON PERCENTAGE OF 
FORAGE PRODUCED ON CLIMAX VEGETATION 

A. excellent: 75 TO 100 PERCENT 

B. GOOD: 50 TO 75 PERCENT 

C. FAIR: 25 TO 50 PERCENT 

D. POOR: 0 TO 15 PERCENT 
k. FIGURING STOCKING RATES 

5. DETERMINING RANGE TREND 

A. VISUAL EXAMINATION 

B. PACE TRANSECT METHOD 

C. PARKER THREE-STEP METHOD 

6. ANALYZING PROPER RANGE UTILIZATION 

A. KEY SPECIES CONCEPT 

B. EYEBALL METHOD 

C. PHOTOGRAPHY METHOD 

D. OCCULAR PLOT ESTIMATE 

E. ENCLOSURES METHODS 

F. COMPARISON METHODS 

EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. GIVE THE STUDENTS A LIST OF 25 PLANTS AND HAVE THEM GROUP 
THEM INTO THE PROPER GROUPING FOR RANGE CONDITION ANALY- 
SIS. 

2. A. HAVE THE STUDENTS DETERMINE RANGE CONDITION IN THE 
CLASSROOM USING HYPOTHETICAL PLANT DATA AND THE SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE TECHNICIAN GUIDES. 

B. HAVE THf: STUDENTS DETERMINE THE RANGE CONDITION ON 
THREE DIFFERENT RANGE SITES USING THE APPROPRIATE SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE TECHNICIAN GUIDES. 
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3. GIVE THE STUDENTS 10 RANGE CONDITION PERCENTAGES AND 
HAVE THE STUDENTS CLASSIFY THE PERCENTAGES INTO THE 
PROPER CONDITION CLASSIFICATION. 

4. A. HAVE THE STUDENTS FIGURE STOCKING RATES IN THE 
CLASSROOM USING HYPOTHETICAL RANGE DATA. 

B. HAVE THE STUDENTS FIGURE STOCKING RATES FOR THE 
RANGE SITES IN WHICH THEY HAVE DETERMINED CONDITIONS. 

5. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP A RANGE STOCKING PLAN FOR 
RANGELAND THAT IS IN AN UPWARD AND/OR DOWNWARD TREND. 

5. HAVE THE STUDENTS DETERMINE THE RANGZ UTILIZATION ON 
THREE DIFFERENT RANGE SITES. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT GROUP RANGE PLANTS INTO THE PROPER 
GROUPING FOR RANGE CONDITION ANALYSIS. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS DETERMINE RANGE CONDITION ON A GIVEN 
SITE USING THE SOIL CONSERVATION RANGE CONDITION ANALY- 
SIS METHOD. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT CLASSIFY 10 DIFF^flRENT RANGE CONDITION 
PERCENTAGES INTO THE PROPER CONDITION CLASSIFICATION. 

4. HAVE EACH STUDENT FIGURE THE PROPER STOCKING RATE FOR A 
GIVEN RANGE CONDITION WITHIN ± 2 AUIMAL UNITS PER 100 
ACRES. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT DETERMINE RANGE TREND ON A SITE SPE- 
CIFIED BY THE INSTRUCTOR TO WITHIN ± 10% OF THE DESIRA- 
BLE PLANTS AVAILABLE. 

6. HAVE EACH STUDENT ANALYZE THE PROPER RANGE UTILIZATION 
ON A GIVEN SITE TO WITHIN ± 10% OF THE ACTUAL AMOUNT 
OF FORAGE GRAZED. 

E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. TECHNICIANS' GUI DE. WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, U.S. GOVERN- 
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MENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


THiS GUIDE CONTAINS INFORMATION CONCERNING THE SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE RANGE CONDITION ANALYSIS METHOD. 


RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT - UNIT OUTLINE . PUBLICATION 
NO. 4. BOZEMAN, MONTANA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION, MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 1968, 276 PAGES. 

UNIT SIX OF THIS PUBLICATION COVERS RANGE CONDITIONS, 
TREND AND UTILIZATION. 
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RANGE GRAZING MANAGEMENT 


UNIT CONCEPT: SUCCESSFUL RANGE MANAGEMENT REQUIRES A KNOWLEDGE 
OF GRAZING SYSTEMS AND THE PROPER MANAGEMENT OF 
GRAZING LANDS. A GRAZING PLAN IS NECESSARY TO 
MAINTAIN QUALITY RANGELANDS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IDENTIFY THE PROPER GRAZING SEASON ACCORDING TO THE 
STAGE OF PLANT GROWTH WITH ACCURACY OF ± TWO WEEKS. 

2. SELECT THE PROPER MEANS OF DISTRIBUTING GRAZING TO OB- 
TAIN MAXIMUM USE OF ALL AVAILABLE RANGE LAND. 

3. ADJUST GRAZING OPERATIONS ON A GIVCN RANGE SITE ACCORD- 
ING TO THE AMOUNT OF FORAGE PRODUCTION TO WITHIN ± TWO 
ANIMAL UNITS FOR EACH 100 ACRES ON THE SITE. 

DETECT RANGE MiSUSE AND ADJUST GRAZING TO WITHIN ± TWO 
ANIMAL UNITS FOR EACH 100 ACRES ON THE SITE. 

5. SELECT A GRAZING SYSTEM AND DEVELOP A GRAZING PLAN FOR 
THE SYSTEM THAT WOULD BE FEASIBLE ACCORDING TO SPECIFI- 
CATli)NS DESIGNATED BY THE INSTRUCTOR. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING THE PROPER GRAZING SEASON 

A. RANGE READINESS 

B. SOIL READINESS 

2. DISTRIBUTING GRAZING 

A. SALTING 

B. FENCING 

C. HERDING 

D. TRAIL BUILDING 
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E. DEVELOPING WATER AREAS 

F. SELECTING PROPER CLASS OF LIVESTOCK 

3. ADJUSTING GRAZING OPERATIONS TO FORAGE PRODUCTION 

A. DECREASING THE HERD 

B. INCREASING THE HERD 

4. DETECTING RANGE MISUSE 

A. BEST FORAGE PLANTS DECREASING 

B. SOIL DISTURBANCE OR EROSION 

C. CONDITION OF THE LIVESTOCK 

5. SELECTING GRAZING SYSTEMS 

A. CONTINUOUS GRAZING 

B. DEFERRED GRAZING 

C. ROTATION GRAZING 

D. DEFERRED-ROTATION GRAZING 

E. REST-ROTATION GRAZING 

C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. HAVE STUDENTS MAKE A LIST OF "COMMON RANGE PLANTS AND 
INDICATE THE MINIMUM STAGE OF PLANT GROWTH NECESSARY 
BEFORE GRAZING MAY BEGIN ON SUCH GRASSES. 

2. HAVE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE PERSONNEL AS RESOURCE 
PERSONS TO DISCUSS GRAZING SYSTEMS. 

3. A. HAVE STUDENTS DEVELOP A STOCKING PLAN FOR RANGE 
LAND THAT HAS AN INCREASING AMOUNT OF FORAGE ON IT. 

B. HAVE STUDENTS DEVELOP A STOCKING PLAN FOR RANGE 
LAND THAT HAS A- DECREASING AMOUNT OF AVAILABLE FORAGE. 

k. HAVE STUDENTS OBSERVE HEAVILY GRAZED RANGE AND DEVELOP 
A PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTING GRAZING ON THE RANGE. 

5. HAVE STUDENTS DEVELOP A GRAZING PLAN FOR EACH OF THE 
GRAZING SYSTEMS DISCUSSED IN THE CONTENT. 
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D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. ON A SPECIFIED SITE, HAVE EACH STUDENT IDENTIFY WHEN THE 
RANGE CAN BE SAFELY GRAZED ACCORDING TO THE STAGE OF 
PLANT GROWTH. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT SELECT THE PROPER MEANS OF DISTRIBUT- 
ING GRAZING ON A SPECIFIED SITE. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT DETERMINE THE NECESSARY ADJUSTMENT OF 
GRAZING OPERATIONS ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF AVAILABLE 
FORAGE ON A SPECIFIED SITE. 

HAVE EACH STUDENT LIST THE FACTORS WHICH SHOULD BE CON- 
SIDERED IN DETERMINING RANGE MISUSE. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT SELECT THE GRAZING SYSTEM MOST SUIT- 
ABLE TO A GIVEN SITUATION. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. HOUSTON, W. R. EFFECTS OF STOCKING RATES ON RANGE VEGE - 
TATION AND BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION ON THE NORTHERN GREAT 
PLAINS . TECHNICAL BULLETIN NO. 1357. WASHINGTON, D.C.: 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGR I CULTUR E, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE. 1966. 

THIS BULLETIN COVERS STOCKING RATES AND THEIR RESULTANT 
EFFECTS ON RANGE VEGETATION. 

2. RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT - UNIT OUTLINE . PUBLICATION 
NO. 4. BOZEMAN, MONTANA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION, MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 1968, 276 PAGES. 

UNIT SEVEN OF THIS PUBLICATION COVERS GRAZING SYSTEMS 
AND PRACTICES. 
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RANGE RENOVATION PRACTICES 


UNIT CONCEPT: IF RANGE LAND HAS BEEN IMPROPERLY MANAGED OVER 

A LONG PERIOD OF TIME, THE CONDITION OF THE RANGE 
CAN BECOME SO POOR THAT RENOVATION BECOMES NECES- 
SARY. IT IS ESSENTIAL TO BE ABLE TO SELECT AND 
USE THE PROPER RENOVATION PRACTICES TO RESTORE 
SUCH RANGE. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. WHEN GIVEN A PARTICULAR SITUATION, DETERMINE THE FEAS- 
IBILITY OF RANGE RENOVATION TO THE DEGREE OF ACCURACY 
SPECIFIED BY THE INSTRUCTOR. 

2. IDENTIFY THE FOUR STEPS OF THE RANGE RENOVATION PROCESS 
WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

3. SELECT THE PROPER RENOVATION PRACTICE FOR A GIVEN SITUA- 
TION WITH A DEGREE OF ACCURACY SPECIFIED BY THE INSTRUC- 
TOR. 

4. DETERMINE THE COST OF RENOVATION PRACTICES WITHIN ± 
$2 . 00 PER ACRE . 

5. IDENTIFY STATE AND FEDERAL AGENCIES FROM WHICH HELP CAN 
BE OBTAINED TO MAKE MANAGEMENT DECISIONS AND/OR FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE CAN BE SECURED. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. DETERMINING THE FEASIBILITY OF RANGE RENOVATION 

A. RANGE CONDITION 

B. TYPE OF SOIL 

C. SLOPE OF THE LAND 

D. SIZE OF AREA TO BE CONSIDERED FOR TREATMENT 

E. COST OF THE TREATMENT 

F. AVAILABILITY OF EQUIPMENT 


G. USE OF AREA BY WILDLIFE 

H. OTHER USES 

2. IDENTIFYING THE STEPS IN THE RANGE RENOVATION PROCESS 

A. FINDING THE CAUSE OF RANGE RETROGRESSION 

B. DECIDING WHICH RENOVATION PRACTICE IS BEST SUITED 
FOR THE SITUATION 

C. COMPLETING THE RENOVATION PROCESS 

D. MAINTAINING PROPER RANGE MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

3. SELECTING RENOVATION PRACTICES 

A. SPRAYING 

B. PITTING AND INTERSEEDING 

C. DEFERRED GRAZING 

D. CROSSFENCING 

E. FERTILIZING 

F. BURNING 

if. DETERMINING COST OF RENOVATION 

A. MAKING A BUDGET 

B. ANALYZING COSTS 

5. IDENTIFYING STATE AND FEDERAL AGENCIES FOR ASSISTANCE 

A. AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION SERVICE 

B. SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

C. FOREST SERVICE 

D. BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

E. BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


1. HAVE STUDENTS DETERMINE THE FEASIBILITY OF RENOVATING A 
GIVEN RANGE SITE. 
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2. HAVE A RESOURCE PERSON FROM THE SOIL CONSERVATION SER- 
VICE OR OTHER GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY DISCUSS WITH THE STU- 
DENTS THE RANGE RENOVATION PROCESS. 

3. HAVE STUDENTS DEVELOP A PLAN FOR RENOVATING A GIVEN 
RANGE SITE. 

4. HAVE STUDENTS FIGURE THE COST OF USING EACH RANGE RENO- 
VATION PRACTICE ON A RANGE TRACT OF 320 ACRES. 

5. HAVE AS RESOURCE PERSONS REPRESENTATIVES FROM VARIOUS 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES TO EXPLAIN THEIR ROLE IN RANGE 
MANAGEMENT. 

EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT DETERMINE THE FE AS I B I L I TY OF RENOVAT- 
ING A GIVEN RANGE LAND AREA. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT IDENTIFY AND DESCRIBE THE FOUR STEPS 
OR THE RANGE RENOVATION PROCESS. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT SELECT THE PROPER RANGE RENOVATION 
PRACTICE FOR A GIVEN SITE AS DETERMINED BY A REPRESEN- 
TATIVE OF THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE. 

4. HAVE EACH STUDENT DETERMINE THE COST PER ACRE OF EACH 
RANGE RENOVATION PRACTICE TO BE USED ON A SPECIFIED 
RANGE SITE. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT IDENTIFY AND EXPLAIN THE SERVICES 
PROVIDED BY THE STATE AND FEDERAL AGENCIES THAT ASSIST 
IN MANAGING RANGELANDS. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT - UNIT OUTLINE . PUBLICATION 
NO. ^. BOZEMAN, MONTANA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION, MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 1968, 276 PAGES. 

UNIT EIGHT IN THIS PUBLICATION COVERS THOSE AREAS OF 
RANGE RENOVATION CONSIDERED IN THIS UNIT. 
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VII 


SOIL 

U.S.O.E. CODE 01.06 03 00 00 


SOIL FORMATION AND PROPERTIES 

LAND USE CLASSIFICATION AND CONSERVATION PRACTICES 
SOIL FERTILITY MANAGEMENT 
MAP INTERPRETATION AND USE 
LAND MEASUREMENT 
ELEMENTARY SURVEYING 
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SOIL FORMATION AND PROPERTIES 


UHIJ CONCEPT: BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE IN SOIL FORMATION AND SOIL 
PROPERTIES WILL PROVIDE A BASIS FOR DECISIONS 
CONCERNING SOIL CONSERVATION AND MANAGEMENT. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 


1. USING THE FIVE BASIC SOIL FORMING FACTORS, DETERMINE 
THE SOIL-FORMING PROCESSES THAT ARE PREVALENT IN HIS 
STATE OR REGION. 

2. THROUGH MECHANICAL ANALYSIS, DETERMINE THE MAJOR 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOIL AS WOULD BE REQUIRED 
FOR WORK AS A SOIL CONSERVATION AIDE. 

3. DETERMINE THE CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOIL WHICH 
RELATE TO FERTILITY WITH ACCURACY REQUIRED OF A SOIL 
CONSERVATION AIDE. i 

li. IDENTIFY THE MAJOR BIOLOGl'CAL FACTORS (SOIL, ANIMAL?? 

AND PLANTS) IN THE SOIL AND LIST SIX WAYS IN WHICH THEY 
AFFECT IT. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. DETERMINING THE METHODS OF SOIL FORMATION 

A. IDENTIFYING THE MAJOR SOIL-FORMING FACTORS 

(1) PARENT MATERIAL 

(2) TOPOGRAPHY 

(3) TIME 

(4) CLIMATE 

(5) BIOTIC FACTORS 

B. DISTINGUISHING THE MAJOR HORIZONS AND SUB-HORIZONS 

CO TOPSOIL - A HORIZON 

(2) SUBSOIL - B HORIZON 

(3) PARENT MATERIAL - C HORIZON 

(4) BEDROCK - D HORIZON 


2. IDENTIFYING THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOIL 

A. CLASSIFYING SOILS AS TO TEXTURE 

(1) USING THE "FEEL" TEST 

(2) IDENTIFYING THE MAJOR TEXTURE CLASSIFICATIONS 

(3) USING THE TEXTURE TRIANGLE 

(A) DETERMINING THE RELATIVE PERCENTAGES OF 
EACH TEXTURAL CLASS 

(B) LOCATING THE TEXTURAL CLASSIFICATION 

B. CLASSIFYING SOILS AS TO STRUCTURE 

C. DETERMINING SOIL PERMEABILITY 

D. IDENTIFYING THE FUNCTIONS AND IMPORTANCE OF SOIL WATER 

(1) CLASSIFYING SOIL WATER 

(2) IDENTIFYING WATER MOVEMENT IN THE SOIL 

(3) DETERMINING SOIL WATER HOLDING CAPACITY 

E. CLASSIFYING SOIL AS TO COLOR 

F. IDENTIFYING THE EFFECTS OF ORGANIC MATTER ON THE SOIL 

CO DETERMINING PHYSICAL EFFECTS 

(2) DETERMINING CHEMICAL EFFECTS 

(3) DETERMINING BIOLOGICAL EFFECTS 

3. IDENTIFYING THE CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOIL 

A. DETERMINING THE PH VALUE OF A SOIL 

B. IDENTIFYING CHEMICAL PROCESSES IN THE SOIL 

4. IDENTIFYING THE BIOLOGICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOIL 

A. IDENTIFYING THE IMPORTANCE AND EFFECTS OF SOIL 
ANIMALS 

B. IDENTIFYING THE IMPORTANCE AND EFFECTS OF SOIL PLANTS 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. A. IDENTIFY MINERALS AND ROCKS COMMON IN SOIL FORMATION 

IN THE LOCAL AREA AND OBSERVE THE INFLUENCE OF THE BEDROCK 
ON THE SOIL PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


B. TAKE A FIELD TRIP TO A HIGHWAY CUT OR SIMILAR AREA 
TO OBSERVE THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE REGOLITH. 
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C. DIG PITS IN DIFFERENT LOCATIONS TO CLOSELY EXAMINE 
SOIL HORIZONS AND SUB-HORIZONS. 

D. MAKE A SOIL MONOLITH USING PLANS AVAILABLE THROUGH 
THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE. 

2. A. PUT A PORTION OF SOIL IN A SEALED JAR OF WATER; 
SHAKE, AND LET SETTLE OR USE MECHANICAL ANALYSIS MEimODS 
TO DETERMINE THE RELATIVE AMOUNTS OF SAND, SILT AND 
CLAY IN THE SOIL. 

B. PRACTICE USING THE TEXTURE TRIANGLE TO CLASSIFY 
SOILS . 

C. COMPARE WATER-HOLDING CAPACITIES AND PERMEABILITY 
OF DIFFERENT SOILS BY COMPARING THE AMOUNT OF WATER 

RUN THROUGH A SOIL WITH THE AMOUNT COLLECTED AFTERWARDS. 

D. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO OBSERVE SOILS WITH DIFFERENT 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS INCLUDING SOIL COLOR. TRY TO 
IDENTIFY THE FACTORS WHICH HAVE DETE'^MINED THE SOIL 
COLOR. 

E. ANALYZE SAMPLES OF SOIL FROM AREAS Oh HIGH AND LOW 
ORGANIC MATTER CONTENT TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTS OF 
ORGANIC MATTER ON THE SOIL. 

3. DETERMINE THE PH OF DIFFERENT SOILS USING A SOIL TEST 
KIT OR P-HYDRION PAPERS AND A COLOR CHART. 

CONSTRUCT A GLASS-SIDED SOIL OBSERVATION BOX tq OBSERVE 
ACTIVITIES OF SOIL MAC ROORGAN I SMS . 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. A. DEVELOP AN ESSAY^T^ST IN WHICH THE STUDENT WILL 
WRITE HOW EACH OF THE FIVE SOIL-FORMING FACTORS AFFECTS 
SOIL FORMATION WITH ACCURACY TO BE DETERMINED BY THE 
INSTRUCTOR. 

B. HAVE THE STUDENTS OBSERVE TWO OR THREE SOIL PITS 
LOCATED IN SIGNIFICANTLY DIFFERENT AREAS AND INDICATE 
THE HORIZONS OR SUB-HORIZONS PRESENT WITH ACCURACY TO 
BE DETERMINED BY THE INSTRUCTOR. 

2. A. HAVE THE STUDENTS CLASSIFY A NUMBER OF TOP SOIL 
SAMPLES INTO ONE OF THE THREE MAJOR TEXTURAL CLASSES 
USING THE FEEL TEST. EVALUATE THE STUDENTS BY MAKING 
A MECHANICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SAMPLES. 
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B. GIVE THE STUDENTS A NUMBER OF SOILS WITH HYPOTHETI- 
CAL AMOUNTS OF SAND, SILT AND CLAY AND HAVE THEM INDI- 
CATE THE TEXTURE USING THE TEXTURE TRIANGLE. THE STU- 
DENTS SHOULD BE ABLE TO ACHIEVE COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

C. HAVE THE STUDENTS OBSERVE TWO OR THREE SOIL PITS 

TO DETERMINE BY THE SOIL PHYSICAL CHARACTER I ST I L S THEIR 
PERMEABILITY CLASS. A SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE MAY BE NEEDED TO ASSIST IN EVALUATION. 

3. HAVE THE STUDENTS USE AN APPROVED METHOD OF DETERMINING 
THE PH OF PREVIOUSLY TESTED TOP SOIL SAMPLES WITH THEIR 
ACCURACY TO BE WITHIN ± .5 UNITS OF THE OFFICIAL TEST 
RESULTS. 

4. PREPARE A MATCHING TEST USING SPECIFIC SOIL ORGANISMS 
AND THE EFFECTS OF THE ORGANISMS ON THE SOIL OR THEIR 
UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS. THE DEGREE OF ACCURACY REQUIRED 
SHOULD BE DETERMINED BY THE INSTRUCTOR. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 


1 . 

SOIL AUGERS AND PROBES 

2. 

SOIL TEST KIT 

3. 

SOIL THERMOMETER 

4. 

MOISTURE METER 

5. 

SOIL SAMPLE BAGS 

6. 

HAND LENS 

7. 

SET OF SIEVES FOR SOIL ANALYSIS 

8. 

SHOVELS 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. BUCKMAN, H. 0. AND BRADY, N. C. THE NATURE AND PROPFjR - 
TIES OF SOIL . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
1952, 591 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT CONTAINS A COMPLETE DISCUSSION OF THE BASIC 
SOIL CHARACTERISTICS AND PROCESSES. IT MAY BE USED 
FOR REFERENCE BY THE TEACHER OR STUDENT. 
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KNUTI, LEO L., KORPI, MILTON AND HIDE, J. D. 
PROFITABLE SOIL MANAGEMENT . ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW 
jersey: prentice-hall, inc. 1970, 375 PAGES. 

AN EXCELLENT REFERENCE FOR TEACHER AND STUDENT USE. 
THIS TEXT CONTAINS A DETAILED DISCUSSION OF THE ITEMS 
INCLUDED IN THIS UNIT. 
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LAND USE CLASSIFICATION AND CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


UNIT CONCEPT: ACCURATE LAND CLASSIFICATION, SELECTION OF LAND 
USE SYSTEMS, AND SELECTION AND IMPLEMENTATION 
OF CONSERVATION PRACTICES WILL RESULT IN IN- 
CREASED CROP PRODUCTION AND SUCCESSFUL SOIL CON- 
SERVATION. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. USING THE FIVE MAJOR DETERMI;^JANTS OF LAND CAPABILITY, 
CLASSIFY A DESIGNATED SOIL INTO ONE OF THE EIGHT LAND 
CAPABILITY CLASSES WITH ACCURACY REQUIRED OF A SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE AIDE. 

2. WHEN OBSERVING A SPECIFIED LAND AREA, SELECT THE OPTI- 
MUM LAND USE SYSTEM FOR THE LAND CLASS WITH ACCURACY 
REQUIRED OF A SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE AIDE. 

3. CONSIDERING THE LAND CAPABILITY AND OPTIMUM LAND USE 
SYSTEM ON A GIVEN AREA, RECOMMEND AND IMPLEMENT THE 
CONSERVATION PRACTICES WHICH WOULD RESULT IN MINIMUM 
SOIL LOSS. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. CLASSIFYING LAND INTO THE FIGHT MAJOR LAND CLASSES 

A. IDENTIFYING LAND CHARACTERISTICS USED IN CLASSIFICATION 

(1) DETERMINING SLOPE 

(2) DETERMINING DEPTH OF SOIL 

(3) DETERMINING SOIL TEXTURE 

(4) DETERMINING INTERNAL DRAINAGE 

(5) DETERMINING EROSION OR DEPTH OF TOPSOIL 

B. IDENTIFYING LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES 

(1) IDENTIFYING THE REQUIREMENTS OF EACH CLASS 

(2) DETERMINING LAND CLASSES ADAPTED TO CROPS 

(3) DETERMINING LAND CLASSES ADAPTED TO PERMANENT 
VEGETATION ONLY 


SELECTING THE LAND USE SYSTEM 

A. IDENTIFYING CROPPING SYSTEMS 

B. IDENTIFYING GRASSLAND SYSTEMS 

C. DETERMINING WOODLAND, WILDLIFE, AND RECREATION USES 

SELECTING AND IMPLEMENTING CONSERVATION PRACTICES 

A. DETERMINING PRACTICES FOR CONTROLLING EROSION AND 
SEDIMENTATION 

(1) SEEDIKS SOD FORMING CROPS 

(A) SELECTING EQUIPMENT 

(B) OPERATING EQUIPMENT SAFELY 

(C) MAINTAINING EQUIPMENT 

(2) DEVELOPING GRASS WATERWAYS 

(A) LOCATING THE WATERWAY 

(B) DETERMINING THE DIMENSIONS 

(C) CONSTRUCTING THE WATERWAY 

(D) SEEDING THE WATERWAY 

(E) PROTECTING THE WATERWAY 

(3) DEVELOPING CONTOURS 

(A) OPERATING THE HAND LEVEL 

(B) LAYING OUT CONTOUR LINES 

(4) LAYING OUT CONTOUR STRIPS 

(5) DEVELOPING TERRACES 
(A) SELECTING TYPE 

CB) LOCATING AND STAKING TERRACE LINES 

(C) CONSTRUCTING TERRACES 

(D) MAINTAINING TERRACES 

(E) OPERATING TERRACING EQUIPMENT SAFELY 

(F) MAINTAINING TERRACING EQUIPMENT 

(6) PLANTING SHELTERBELTS 

(A) LOCATING THE SHELTERBELT 

(B) SELECTING TREE SIZE AND SPECIES 
CO PLANTING TREES 

(D) MAINTAINING AND PROTECTING THE SHELTERBELT 
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(7) DEVELOPING DIVERSION DITCHES 

(A) LOCATING THE DIVERSION DITCH 

(B) CONSTRUCTING THE DIVERSION DITCH 

B. MANAGING CROP RESIDUES 

C. DEVELOPING TILE DRAINAGE SYSTEMS 

CD DETERMINING LOCATION 
(2) LAYING OUT THE SYSTEM 
C3) CONSTRUCTING THE SYSTEM 

(A) OPERATING EQUIPMENT 
CB) MAINTAINING EQUIPMENT 

D. MAINTAINING AND RE-ESTABLISHING WOODLANDS 

(1) USING TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT PRACTICES 

(2) PLANTING OR RESEEDING TREES 
C3) SELECTING TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 

(4) OPERATING TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 

(5) MAINTAINING TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. A. PRACTICE DETERMINING SLOPES AT DIFFERENT SITES USING 
AN ABNEY HAND LEVEL OR A SOIL JUDGING SCORECARD. 

B. PRACTICE DETERMINING THE TEXTURE OF DIFFERENT SOILS 
AND COMPARING THE FINDINGS TO MECHANICAL ANALYSIS 
RESULTS . 

C. DIG A NUMBER OF SOIL INSPECTION PITS AT DIFFERENT 
SITES, AND USE A SOIL JUDGING SCORECARD TO DETERMINE 
LAND CAPABILITY CLASS. 

2. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO AREAS WITH DIFFERING LAND FEATURES 
AND !1AVE THEM DETERMINE THE OPTIMUM LAND USE SYSTEM FOR 
EACH AREA. 

3. COOPERATE WITH THE SOIL CO:;SERVAT I ON SERVICE IN OBSERVING 
AND ASSISTING IN DEVELOPING SOIL CONSERVATION PRACTICES 
ON COOPERATORS' LANDS. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. GIVE THE STUDENTS HYPOTHETICAL DATA FROM A NUMBER OF 
DIFFERENT SITES FOR THEM TO DETERMINE THE APPROPRIATE 
LAND CLASS. USE LAND JUDGING SCORECARDS FOR LAND CLASS 
DETERMINATION AND EVALUATION. 


2. DIG A NUMBER OF DIFFERENT SOIL PITS AT DIFFERENT SITES 
FOR THE STUDENTS TO DETERMINE THE OPTIMUM LAND USE. 
HAVE A SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE EMPLOYEE ASSIST IN 
SELECTION OF SITES AND IN STUDENT EVALUATION. 

3. HAVE THE STUDENTS SELECT THE APPROPRIATE CONSERVATION 
PRACTICES FOR THE PREVIOUSLY MENTIONED SITES WITH THE 
EVALUATION TO BE CONDUCTED BY THE INSTRUCTOR AND SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE EMPLOYEE. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 


1 . 

ABNEY HANp LEVELS 

2 . 

SOIL JUDGING SCORE CARDS 

3. 

SOIL AUGERS AND PROBES 

h. 

SHOVELS 

5. 

HAND LENS 

6. 

SET OF SIEVES FOR SOIL ANALYSIS 

7. 

FORESTRY EQUIPMENT 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 


1. FOSTER, A. B. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS: THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS. 196'+, 38^+ PAGES. 

INCLUDED IN THIS TEXT ARE DETAILS CONCERNING THE DEVEL 
OPMENT OF MOST SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION PRACTICES. 

2. K.NUTI, LEO L., KORPI, MILTON AND HIDE, J. D. 
PROFITABLE SOIL MANAGEMENT . ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW 
JERSEY: PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 1970, 376 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT INCLUDES A DISCUSSION OF LAND CLASSIFICATION 
SELECTION OF LAND USE SYSTEMS, AND SELECTION OF CONSER 
VATION PRACTICES OF VALUE TO BOTH THE TEACHER AND STU- 
DENT. 
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SOIL FERTILITY .^lANAGEflENT 


UNIT CONCEPT: EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT OF SOIL FERTILITY WHICH 

INCLUDES USE OF SOIL TEST DATA, WILL RESULT IN 
INCREASED PRODUCTION FROM THE LAND. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. TAKE SOIL SAMPLES REPRESENTATIVE OF AN AREA, CORRECTLY 
COMPLETE THE SOIL DATA FORMS, AND SUBMIT THEM FOR 
LABORATORY ANALYSIS SO THAT THE TEST RESULTS WILL 
ACCURATELY REFLECT THE FERTILITY CONDITIONS OF THE SOIL. 

2. USING SOIL SAMPLES AND A PH TESTING KIT, TEST SOIL 
FOR ACIDITY OR ALKALINITY WITH ACCURACY OF ± .5 PH AND 
RECOMMEND PROPER SOIL ADDITIVES TO CORRFCT THE PH' 
LEVEL TO MEET PLANT NEEDS. 

3. WHEN GIVEN SOIL TEST RESULTS, INTERPRET THE TEST DATA 
AND MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NECESSARY APPLICATIONS OF 
LIME, FERTILIZER, AND M I CRONUTR I ENTS SO AS TO OBTAIN 
MAXIMUM PRODUCTION FROM A LAND AREA. 

«+. WHEN GIVEN THE TYPE OF INDIVIDUAL INGREDIENTS TO BE 
USED, CALCULATE THE AMOUNTS OF NITROGEN, PHOSPHATE 
AND POTASH TO BLEND TO OBTAIN A SPECIFIED ANALYSIS 
IN A DRY BULK AMOUNT OF FERTILIZER WITHIN ± 1%. 

5. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED LAND AREA, CROP, AND SOIL TEST 
DATA, APPLY THE REQUIRED AMOUNTS OF LIME, FERTILIZER, 
MICRONUTRIENTS, AND ORGANIC MATTER IN A MANNER WHICH 
WILL MEET THE RECOMMENDATIONS. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. TAKING SOIL SAMPLES 

A. DEFINING THE PURPOSE AND VALUE OF SOIL ANALYSIS 

B. GETTING A REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE 

C. TAKING THE SOIL SAMPLE 
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(1) DETERMINING DE?'TH 

C2) DETERMINING TIME AND PLACES 

D. PROCESSING THE SOIL SAMPLE 

E. DETERMINING TIME BETWEEN TESTS 
TESTING SOIL PH 

A. USING THE PH TESTING KIT 

B. CALCULATING AMOUNTS OF LIME OR SOIL ADDITIVES 
NECESSARY TO CORRECT PH 

INTERPRETING SOIL TEST DATA 

A. IDENTIFYING NEEDED LIME APPLICATIONS 

B. IDENTIFYING NEEDED FERTILIZER APPLICATIONS 

C. IDENTIFYING NEEDED M I CRONUTR I ENTS 
FORMULATING DRY BULK BLENDED FERTILIZERS 

A. SELECTING INDIVIDUAL INGREDIENTS 

B. CmLCULATING amounts of INGREDIENTS NEEDED FOR 
SPECIFIC ANALYSES 

IMPLEMENTING SOIL TEST RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. LIMING ACIDIC SOILS 

CI) SELECTING MATERIALS 
C 2 ) TIMING 

(3) DETERMINING METHODS OF APPLICATION 

(A) OPERATING EQUIPMENT 

(B) MAINTAINING EQUIPMENT 

B. FERTILIZING SOI LS 

(1) SELECTING FERTILIZER 

(A) IDENTIFYING SOURCES 

(B) DETERMINING ANALYSIS NEEDED 

CD DETERMINING MAJOR NUTRIENTS NEEDED 
C2) DETERMINING M I CRONUTR I ENTS NEEDED 

(C) DETERMINING FORM TO USE, 
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C. APPLYING FERTILIZER 

(1) SELECTING METHOD OF FERTILIZATION 

(2) DETERMINING PLACEMENT 

(3) TIMING OF FERTILIZATION 

(it) OPERATING AND MAINTAINING EQUIPMENT 

D. ADDING ORGANIC MATTER TO SOILS 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. HAVE STUDENTS TAKE SOIL SAMPLES AT HOME, AT THE 
SCHOOL OR ON COOPERATORS' LANDS AND PREPARE AND 
SUBMIT THEM FOR LABORATORY TESTING. 

2. A. USE A PH TEST KIT TO PRACTICE DETERMINING PH OF 
DIFFERENT SOIL SAMPLES. 

B. DEVELOP CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS COMPARING PLANTS 
GROWING IN ACID, NEUTRAL AND ALKALINE SOILS. 

3. HAVE STUDENTS INTERPRET THE DATA RECEIVED FROM THEIR 
SOIL TESTS. 

4. A. GIVEN THE SPECIFIC INGREDIENTS TO USE, PRACTICE 
COMPUTING FERTILIZER INGREDIENTS NEEDED TO BLEND 
DIFFERING AMOUNTS OF FERTILIZER. 

B. VISIT A FERTILIZER PLANT TO OBSERVE COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZER PRODUCTION. 

5. A. OBSERVE AND/OR ASSIST COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER APPLI- 
CATORS AND LIME APPLICATORS IN FERTILIZING AND LIMING 
LAND AREAS. 

B. HAVE STUDENTS BRING IN DIFFERENT FERTILIZER BAGS 
AND EXPLAIN ANALYSIS DATA. 

C. PLAN AND IMPLEMENT FERTILIZER TRAILS IN THE GREEN- 
HOUSE AND/OR ON FIELD PLOTS TO DETERMINE FERTILIZER 
EFFECTS AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPECIFIC TYPES AND 
ANALYSES . 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. ASSIGN PAIRS OF STUDENTS A LAND AREA FROM WHICH THEY 
ARE TO TAKE A REPRESENTATIVE SOIL SAMPLE AND PREPARE 
THE SAMPLE FOR LABORATORY TESTING. EVALUATE THE STUDENTS 
AS TO THEIR CORRECTNESS OF TECHNIQUE. 
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2. ASSIGN F-ACH STUDENT A SOIL SAMPLE TO TEST WHICH HAS 
BEEN PREVIOUSLY TESTED FOR PH BY THE INSTRUCTOR. 
EVALUATE THE STUDENT FOR CORRECTNESS OF TECHNIQUE 
AND FOR ACCURACY WHICH SHOULD BE WITHIN ± . 5 PH OF 
THE PREVIOUS TEST. 

3. GIVE EACH STUDENT AN EXAMPLE OF A SOIL TEST RESULT TO 
INTERPRET. THE STUDENT SHOULD INDICATE THE AMOUNTS OF 
LIME AND NUTRIENTS TO APPLY AND THE APPROPRIATE TIME 
OF YEAR FOR APPLICATION. THE STUDENT SHOULD BE EVAL- 
UATED AS TO COMPLETENESS AND ACCURACY OF HIS TEST DATA 
INTERPRETATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

4. HAVE THE STUDENTS CALCULATE THE AMOUNTS OF NUTRIENTS 
THEY WOULD BLEND TO OBTAIN SPECIFIED AMOUNTS AND ANALY- 
SES OF FERTILIZERS. THE STUDENT'S ACCURACY SHOULD BE 
WITHIN 1% OF THE DESIRED ANALYSIS. 

5. HAVE THE STUDENTS USE THE DATA IN ITEM 3 AS A BASIS 
FOR INDICATING THE ALTERNATIVE ME"^HODS THAT COULD BE 
USED TO APPLY THE FERTILIZER MATERIALS TO MEET THE REC- 
OMMENDATIONS. THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO INDICATE 
AT LEAST THREE DIFFERENT APPLICATION METHODS OR PROCE- 
CURES. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. SOIL PROBES 

2. SOIL AUGER 

3. SOIL PH TEST KIT 

4. SHOVEL OR SPADE 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. FERTILIZER SALES AND SERVICEMAN . COLLEGE STATION, 
TEXAS: TEACHING MATERIALS CENTER, TEXAS ASM UNIVER- 
SITY. 

. THIS GUIDE PROVIDES EXCELLENT INFORMATION CONCERNING 
FERTILIZERS, FERTILIZER ANALYSIS, AND BLENDING OF 
FERTILIZERS. 

2. KNUTI, LEO L., KORPI, MILTON AND HIDE, J. C. 
PROFITABLE SOIL MANAGEMENT . ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW 
JERSEY: PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 1970, 376 PAGES. 
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THIS TEXT IS SUITABLE FOR USE BY THE TEACHER AND STUDENT 
AS A REFERENCE FOR THE ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL TO PLANT 
GROWTH, SC EACTIONS, AND METHODS AND MATERIALS USED 

IN CORRECTr , SOIL FERTILITY. 

3. STALLINGS, J. H. SOIL - USE AND IMPROVEMENT . ENGLE- 
WOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY: PRENT I CE -HALL, INC. 1957, 
403 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT INCLUDES MATERIAL ON SOIL AND PLANT TISSUE 
TESTING AS WELL AS A DISCUSSION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
PRACTICES USED THROUGHOUT THE NATION. 

4. STATE AGRONOMY GUIDES. 

THESE GUIDES, WHICH ARE AVAILABLE IN MOST STATES, PRO- 
VIDE ACCURATE SOIL, CROPS, AND FERTILIZATION INFORMA- 
TION WHICH SPECIFICALLY APPLIES TO THAT STATE. 
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m INTERPRETATION AND USE 


UNIT CONCEPT: SAFE AND EFFICIENT RURAL AND URBAN LAND USE 

AND CONSERVATION PRACTICES ARE FACILITATED 
THROUGH PROPER USE OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS, AND SOILS MAPS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. READ AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH TO DETERMINE DISTANCES, 
PRESENT LAND USE, WOODLAND, WATER, AND LAND FEATURES 
AS NEEDED FOR CONSERVATION PLANNING. 

2. INTERPRET ELEMENTS OF A TOPOGRAPHIC MAP SUCH AS 
ELEVATION, WATER FEATURES, LAND FEATURES, AND MAN- 
MADE FEATURES AS NEEDED FOR DETAILED CONSERVATION 
PLANN I NG. 

3. INTERPRET SOIL SURVEY MAPS AND REPORTS WITH ACCURACY 
NEEDED TO OBTAIN SOIL AND SITE INFORMATION FOR LAND 
USE PLANNING. 

it. INTERPRET THE ELEMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF A 
CONSERVATION LAND USE PLAN FOR A FARM OR OTHER 
PROPERTY WITH ACCURACY REQUIRED OF A SOIL CONSERVATION 
AIDE. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. READING AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 

A. IDENTIFYING SOIL CONSERVATION USES 

B. US ING A STEREOSCOPE 

C. USING PLANIMETERS AND GRIDS 

2. INTERPRETING TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 
A. DETERMINING SCALE 


B. INTERPRETING COLOR CODES 
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C. INTERPRETING SYMBOLS 

D. USING CONTOUR LINES TO DETERMINE ELEVATION AND 
RELIEF 

3. INTERPRETING SOILS MAPS 

A. READING SYMBOLS 

B. OBTAINING SOILS INFORMATION 

C. DETERMINING OPTIMUM LAND USE 

D. IDENTIFYING SPECIAL LAND USE HAZARDS 

4. INTERPRETING CONSERVATION LAND USE PLANS 

A. IDENTIFYING SOILS AND CONDITIONS PRESENT 

B. IDENTIFYING PRESENT LAND USE 

C. IDENTIFYING RECOMMENDATIONS 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. A. PRACTICE USING THE STEREOGRAPH TO INTERPRET AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

B. PRACTICE USING PLANIMETERS AND GRIDS TO DETERMINE 
DISTANCES ON AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 

2. A. PRACTICE FINDING LAND AND MAN-MADE FEATURES, 
DETERMINING DISTANCES AND DETERMINING DIFFERENCES IN 
ELEVATION OF POINTS ON TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS. 

B. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO LAND AREAS AND COMPARE LAND 
FEATURES WITH THOSE FOUND ON SOILS AND TOPOGRAPHIC 
MAPS. 

3. A. OBSERVE AND ASSIST SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PREPARING LAND USE PLANS AND MAKING 
SOIL SURVEYS WHEN POSSIBLE. 

B. HAVE REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE DISCUSS SOIL MAPPING TECHNIQUES AND ASSIST 
STUDENTS IN MAPPING PRESENT LAND USE ON MAPS. 

C. USING SOILS MAPS AND OTHER RELATED INFORMATION, 

HAVE THE STUDENTS DETERMINE THE FEASIBILITY OF DEVELOPING 
SPECIAL LAND USE FEATURES SUCH AS HOUSING, ROAD DEVELOP- 
MENT, CAMPING AREAS, AND SEPTIC TANKS ON SELECTED SITES. 
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k. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO FARMS OR LAND AREAS ON WHICH CON- 
SERVATION LAND USE PLANS HAVE BEEN MADE TO OBSERVE THE 
RESULTS OF USE OF THE PLAN. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT IDENTIFY LAND FEATURES AND DETERMINE 
DISTANCES ON AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH USING THE NECESSARY 
STEREOSCOPE AND GRIDS. THE DEGREE OF ACCURACY REQUIRED 
SHOULD BE DETERMINED BY THE INSTRUCTOR WITH HELP 

FROM A SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE IF 
NEEDED. 

2. GIVE EACH STUDENT A COPY OF THE SAME TOPOGRAPHIC MAP. 
UPON LOCATING TWO POINTS ON THE MAP INDICATED BY THE 
INSTRUCTOR, THE STUDENT SHOULD DETERMINE THE DIFFERENCE 
IN ELEVATION BETWEEN THE POINTS WITH ACCURACY WITHIN 

± FIVE FEET. 

3. GIVE THE STUDENTS A SUGGESTED LAND USE FOR A DESIGNATED 
SITE ON A SOILS MAP. HAVE THE STUDENT LIST THE FACTORS 
THAT COULD BE OBTAINED FROM THE MAP THAT HE WOULD USE 
TO DECIDE WHETHER THE SITE WAS SUITABLE FOR THE SUGGEST 
USE. EVALUATE THE STUDENT AS TO THE; COMPLETENESS OF 
THE INFORMATION THAT HE OBTAINED FROM THE MAP AND HIS 
DECI S ION. 

4. GIVE EACH STUDENT A COPY OF A CONSERVATION LAND USE 
PLAN. HAVE THEM WRITE THE RECOMMENDATIONS THEY WOULD 
give' TO THE LAND OWNER AS TO HOW THE LAND SHOULD BE 
USED. EVALUATE THE STUDENTS FOR THEIR COMPLETENESS 
AND ACCURACY IN INTERPRETING THE PLAN. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS, SOIL SURVEYS, 
AND LAND USE PLANS . 

2. PLANIMETERS 

3. AERIAL PHOTO INTERPRETAT I ONj GR I DS 

4. STEREOSCOPES 

5. GRAPHIC SCALES 

6. SOIL PROBES OR AUGERS 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. AVERY, T. EUGENE. INTERPRETATION OF AERIAL PHOTOGRA PHS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
1968, 32'+ PAGES. 

AN EXCELLENT TEACHER REFERENCE FOR PROCEDURES TO FOLLOW 
IN INTERPRETING AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 

2. CONSERVATION AIDE III. COLUMBUS, OHIO: OHIO AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS- SERVICE, THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY. 1972, 61 PAGES. 

BOOKLET NUMBER III CONTAINS PRACTICAL EXERCISES FOR THE 
STUDENT TO COMPLETE USING SOIL MAPS AND SOIL SURVEYS 
AS WOULD BE USED BY A SOIL CONSERVATION AIDE. 

3. SOIL SURVEYS AND LAND USE PLANNING . MADISON, WISCONSIN 
SOIL SCIENCE SOCIETY OF AMERICA AND AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
AGRONOMY, THE SOCIETIES. 1966. 

CONTAINS A DISCUSSION OF THE USE OF SOIL SURVEYS IN 
LAND USE PLANNING. 


tf. SOURCE OF TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS. ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA: 

WASHINGTON DISTRIBUTION SECTION, U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
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LAND flEASUREMENT 


UNIT CONCEPT: COMPETENT LAND MEASUREMENT WILL RESULT IN MORE 
EFFECTIVE SURVEYING AND LAND USE PLANNING. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. OBTAIN DISTANCE BY PACING ON A LEVEL FIELD WITH A 
VARIATION OF LESS THAN TWO FEET PER 100 FEET. 

2. OBTAIN DISTANCE BY CHAINING ON LAND WITH LESS THAN 
TWO PERCENT SLOPE WITH LESS THAN 0.02 PERCENT ERROR. 

3. OBTAIN DISTANCE WITH A STEEL TAPE ON SLOPING TERRAIN 
(OVER 2%) BY BREAKING CHAIN VJHEN NECESSARY WITH AN 
ALLOWABLE ERROR OF TWO FEET/500 FEET. 

4. ESTABLISH A PREDETERMINED ANGLE OF DECLINATION ON A 
TRANSIT OR A SURVEYOR'S STAFF COMPASS TO WITHIN ONE 
DEGREE . 

5. LAY OUT A PERPENDICULAR LINE ON THE GROUND FROM A 
BASE LINE WITH A STEEL TAPE USING THE 3-^-5 METHOD 
AND/OR THE CHORD METHOD WITH AN ALLOWABLE ERROR OF 
ONE INCH PER 40 FEET OF PERPENDICULAR LINE. 

6. CLOSE A TRAVERSE IN THE FIELD USING A TRANSIT OR 
SURVEYOR'S STAFF COMPASS AND STEEL TAPE WITH THE TRAVERSE 
TO CLOSE WITHIN ONE FOOT PER 500 FEET OF DISTANCE. 

7. DETERMINE THE FIELD AREA, WITHIN ONE ACRE PER TWENTY 
ACRES OF FIELDS HAVING TRIANGULAR, RECTANGULAR, TRAPE- 
ZOIDAL, TRAPEZIUM, OR CURVED BOUNDARIES USING LAND 
MEASUREMENTS AND SET FORMULAS. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING METHODS OF LINEAR MEASUREMENT 

A. PACING 

B. USING THE ODOMETER 


C. USING THE STEEL TAPE 

(1) IDENTIFYING UNITS OF MEASURE 

(2) IDENTIFYING PARTS AND USE 
O) CARING FOR THE TAPE 

CHAINING ON LAND -LESS THAN 2% SLOPE 

A. DETERMINING JOB ASSIGNMENTS 

B. USING VERBAL INSTRUCTIONS 

C. RECORDING UNEVEN DISTANCES 
CHAINING ON LAND OVER 2% SLOPE 

A. BREAKING CHAIN 

B. USING THE PLUMB BOB 

C. USING RANGE POLES 
USING A STAFF COMPASS 

A. OPERATING THE COMPASS 

(1) IDENTIFYING COMPASS PARTS 

(2) CARING FOR THE COMPASS 

B. IDENTIFYING ANGLES OF DECLINATION 

(1) TRUE NORTH 

(2) MAGNETIC NORTH 

C. SETTING OFF ANGLE OF DECLINATION 

D. WRITING BEARINGS 

LAYING OUT PERPENDICULAR LINES 

A. USING THE 3-4-5 METHOD 

B. USING THE CHORD METHOD 

USING TRAVERSE METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 

A. MAKING AN OPEN TRAVERSE 

(1) RECORDING NOTES 

(2) USING STEEL TAPE AND COMPASS 

B. MAKING A CLOSED TRAVERSE 
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7. DETERMINING LAND AREA 

A. MAKING A CLOSED TRAVERSE 

B. MAKING CALCULATIONS OF TAPED AREAS 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. A. CHAIN A 100-FOOT DISTANCE, DETERMINE THE NUMBER OF 
PACES NEEDED TO PACE THE DISTANCE, AND CALCULATE THE 
LENGTH OF EACH PACE. 

B. PACE A FOUR-SIDED FIGURE ON LEVEL GROUND AND CHECK 
THE DISTANCE BY CHAINING. 

2. PRACTICE MEASURING DISTANCES BY CHAINING ON LAND WITH 
LESS THAN 1% SLOPE. 

3. SELECT A TRAVERSE OF KNOWN DISTANCE ON SLOPING TERRAIN 
(OVER 2%) AND DETERMINE DISTANCE BY BREAKING CHAIN 
WHEN NECESSARY. 

4. A. TAKE A POINT ON A TOPOGRAPHIC MAP AND SELECT A 
DESTINATION POINT. ATTACH STRINGS FROM THE STARTING 
POINT ALONG A TRUE NORTH DIRECTION AND A MAGNETIC NORTH 
DIRECTION. HAVE STUDENTS CALCULATE THE DISTANCE BY 
WHICH THEY WOULD HAVE MISSED THE DESTINATION BY FOLLOW- 
ING THE MAGNETIC NORTH WITHOUT ALLOWING FOR ANGLE OF 
DECLINATION. 

B. PRACTICE USING A COMPASS TO FOLLOW A TRUE BEARING. 

5. ERECT PERPENDICULARS USING THE 3-4-5 METHOD OR CHORD 
METHOD AND STAKE IT OUT. USE A TRANSIT TO CHECK THE 
ACCURACY. 

6. RUN A SERIES OF OPEN TRAVERSES AT DIFFERENT TRUE 
BEARINGS TO A CLOSED TRAVERSE CONCLUSION. 

7. PRACTICE DETERMINING ACREAGES BY RUNNING CLOSED TRA- 
VERSES AND CALCULATING THE RESULTS. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. LAY OUT A PREVIOUSLY MEASURED COURSE WHICH CONTAINS DIF- 
FERING TOPOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDENTS TO PACE. EVALUATE 
THE STUDENTS BY CHAINING THE SAME COURSE AND DETERMINING 
THEIR ACCURACY WHICH SHOULD BE WITHIN ± 2 FEET/100 FEET 
TRAVELLED. 
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2. HAVE PAIRS OF STUDENTS CHAIN THE DISTANCE BETWEEN 

TWO DESIGNATED POINTS ON LEVEL GROUND. ACCURACY SHOULD 
BE WITHIN 0.02%. 

3. HAVE PAIRS OF STUDENTS CHAIN THE DISTANCE BETWEEN 
TWO POINTS ON SLOPING TERRAIN. ACCURACY SHOULD BE 
WITHIN TWO FEET PER 500 FEET. 

k. HAVE EACH STUDENT ESTABLISH A PREDETERMINED ANGLE OF 

DECLINATION ON A TRANSIT OR A SURVEYOR'S STAFF COMPASS. 
HAVE A SURVEYOR OR SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE EMPLOYEE 
ASSIST IN THE EVALUATION IF NEEDED. 

5. HAVE PAIRS OF STUDENTS LAY OUT A PERPENDICULAR TO A 
BASE LINE USING A STEEL TAPE AND ONE OF THE PREVIOUSLY 
MENTIONED METHODS. ACCURACY SHOULD BE WITHIN ONE INCH 
IN FORTY FEET OF PERPENDICULAR LINE. 

6. HAVE PAIRS OF STUDENTS COMPLETE A CLOSED TRAVERSE OF 

A LAND AREA USING A TRANSIT OR STAFF COMPASS AND STEEL 
TAPE. THE STUDENTS SHOULD BE EVALUATED AS TO CORRECT- 
NESS OF TECHNIQUE AND ACCURACY WHICH SHOULD BE WITHIN 
ONE FOOT PER 500 FEET OF DISTANCE. 

7. GIVE THE STUDENTS SEVERAL HYPOTHETICAL ODD-SHAPED 
LAND AREA DIMENSIONS FOR THEM TO CALCULATE ACREAGE. 
THE RESULTS OF THEIR CALCULATION SHOULD BE WITHIN 
.2 ACRE IN TWENTY ACRES. 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. STEEL TAPES, 100' SURVEYOR'S 

2. PLUMB BOBS 

3. CHAINING PINS 

4. FIELD NOTEBOOKS 

5. RANGE POLES 

6. TRANSIT 

7. SURVEYOR'S STAFF COMPASS 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. SCHWAB, GLENN 0., FREVERT, RICHARD K., BARNES, KENNETH K. 
AND EDMIMSTER, TALCOTT W. ELEMENTARY SOIL AND WATER 
ENG INEER NG . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: JOHN WILEY AND SONS, 
INC. 19b5, 296 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT CONTAINS A COMPLETE DISCUSSION OF THE METHODS 
USED IN LINEAR MEASUREMENT. 
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ELEMENTARY SURVEYING 


UNIT concept: accurate surveying will result in effective and 

EFFICIENT DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
STRUCTURES AND LAND USE SUCH AS SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION STRUCTURES AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION AREAS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED SURVEYING TASK, SELECT THE TYPE 

OF LEGAL 'OR CONSERVATION SURVEY WHOSE DEFINITION APPLIES 
TO THE TASK. 


2. WHEN GIVEN EXAMPLES OF THE COMMON TYPES OF LEVELS AND 
TRANSITS, IDENTIFY EACH TYPE AND INDICATE THE CONDITIONS 
UNDER WHICH IT COULD BE USED WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

3. WHEN GIVEN A TRANSIT AND/OR A LEVEL, IDENTIFY THE DIF- 
FERENT PARTS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS AND TRANSPORT, CARRY, 
SET UP, AND MAINTAIN THE INSTRUMENTS IN A MANNER WHICH 
WILL PREVENT DAMAGE OR UNNECESSARY WEAR. 

4. WHEN GIVEN THE FOUR TYPES OF SURVEYING RODS, LIST 
THE SPECIFIC USES THAT ARE MADE OF EACH TYPE WITH 
100% ACCURACY. 


5. USING THE NEEDED SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, PERFORM THE 
OPERATIONS USED IN SURVEYING INCLUDING THE USE 
OF HAND SIGNALS FOR COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE INSTRUMENT 
MAN AND ROD MAN WITH ACCURACY NEEDED TO PERFORM 
SURVEYING OPERATIONS. 


6. WHEN GIVEN APPROPRIATE SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS AND A 
SPECIFIED LAND AREA TO BE SURVEYED, PERFORM EACH 

OF THE THREE METHODS OF CONSERVATION SURVEYING (DIF- 
FERENTIAL LEVELING, PROFILE LEVELING, AND TOPOGRAPHIC 
SURVEYING) AND RECORD FIELD NOTES WITH ACCURACY 
REQUIRED OF A SOIL CONSERVATION AIDE. 

7. USING A HAND LEVEL, DETERMINE SLOPES WITH ACCURACY 
WITHIN 2% SLOPE. 
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B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING THE TYPES OF SURVEYS 

A. IDENTIFYING THE LEGAL SURVEYS USED IN THE REGION 

CO METES AND BOUNDS SYSTEM 
(2) RECTANGULAR SURVEY SYSTEM 

B. IDENTIFYING THE TYPES AND USES OF CONSERVATION 
SURVEYS 

(1) DIFFERENTIAL LEVELING 

(2) PROFILE LEVELING 

(3) TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYING 

2. IDENTIFYING THE USES OF EACH LEVEL OR TRANSIT 

A. IDENTIFYING THE COMMON TYPES OF LEVELS OR TRANSIT 

(1) TFiANSIT LEVEL 

(2) CONTRACTOR'S LEVEL 

(3) BUILDER'S LEVEL 
W FARM LEVEL 

C5) CONVERTIBLE LEVEL 
(5) DUMPY LEVEL 

B. IDENTIFYING THE PARTS OF A TRANSIT AND/OR LEVEL 

3. CARING FOR AND P..OTECTING THE LEVEL OF TRANSIT 

A. TRANSPORTING THE LEVEL OR TRANSIT 

B. CARRYING THE LEVEL OR TRANSIT 

C. SETTING UP THE LEVEL OR TRANSIT 

D. CLEANING AND OILING THE LEVEL OR TRANSIT 

E. MAKING MINOR ADJUSTMENTS 

If. IDENTIFYING THE TYPES OF SURVEYOR'S RODS AND THEIR USE 
5. PERFORMING BASIC SURVEYING OPERATIONS 

A. IDENTIFYING BENCHMARKS 

B. TAKING A BACKSIGHT 

C. TAKING A FORESIGHT 

D. CALCULATING THE HEIGHT OF INSTRUMENT 
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E. ESTABLISHING A TURNING POINT 

F. USING SURVEYOR'S HAND SIGNALS 

6. DIFFERENTIAL LEVELING 

A. IDENTIFYING THE PURPOSES OR USES OF DIFFERENTIAL 
LEVELING 

B. SETTING UP AND LEVELING THE LEVEL OR TRANSIT 

C. READING THE ROD 

D. RECORDING FIELD NOTES 

E. RUNNING A BENCH LEVEL CIRCUIT 

(1) SELECTING A BENCH MARK 

(2) TAKING A BACKSIGHT 

(3) CALCULATING THE HEIGHT OF INSTRUMENT 

(4) SELECTING A TURNING POINT 

(5) TAKING A FORESIGHT 

(6) CLOSING THE BENCH LEVEL CIRCUIT 

(7) CALCULATING THE PERCENT ERROR 

7. PROFILE LEVELING 

A. IDENTIFYING THE PURPOSES OP. USES OF PROFILE 
LEVELING 

B. TAKING THE BACKSIGHT READING FROM THE BENCHMARK 

C. TAKING FORESIGHTS 

D. ESTABLISHING TURNING POINTS 

E. RECORDING THE FIELD NOTES 

F. PLOTTING THE PROFILE FROM FIELD NOTES 

G. PLOTTING PHYSICAL CHANGES PLANNED ON THE AREA 
MEASURED 

8. TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYING 

A. IDENTIFYING THE PURPOSES OR USES OF TOPOGRAPHIC 
SURVEYS 

B. USING THE TRANSIT AND STADIA METHOD 

(1) SETTING UP THE TRANSIT 

(A) LEVELING THE PLATES 
^ (B) SETTING THE COMPASS 
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(2) TAKING THE BACKSIGHT AND ROD READING 

(3) USING STADIA HAIRS TO DETERMINE DISTANCE 

(4) READING THE COMPASS AND VERNIER 

(5) RECORDING FIELD NOTES 

(6) DRAWING THE LAYOUT USING THE PROTRACTOR RULE 

C. USING THE GRID SYSTEM 

(1) DETERMINING WHEN TO USE THE GRID SYSTEM 

(2) ESTABLISHING GRID LOCATIONS 

(3) ESTABLISHING GRID LINES 
Ct) RECORDING FIELD NOTES 
(5) PREPARING THE MAP 

D. USING THE PLANETABLE AND ALIDADE METHOD 

(1) DETERMINING WHEN TO USE THE PLANETABLE SYSTEM 

(2) LOCATING THE INSTRUMENT 

(3) SETTING UP THE INSTRUMENTS 

(4) PLOTTI'NG POINTS ON DRAWING BOARD 

9. USING THE HAND LEVEL TO DETERMINE SLOPE 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. A. HAVE THE DISTRICT SOIL CONSERVATIONIST INDICATE 
FARMS ON A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP AND HAVE THE STUDENTS 
WRITE THE FARMS' LEGAL DESCRIPTIONS. 

B. USE A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP TO LOCATE UNITED STATES 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY BENCH MARKS IN THE AREA. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS DO INDEPENDENT RESEARCH ON THE 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF LEVELS AND THE USES MADE OF EACH. 


3. PRACTICE SETTING UP AND LEVELING A LEVEL OR TRANSIT 

UNDER DIFFERENT FIELD CONDITIONS WITH THE SUPERVISION 

OF THE INSTRUCTOR OR A SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE EMPLOYEE. 

k. HAVE A SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE EMPLOYEE EXPLAIN T £ 
USES MADE OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF TARGET RODS AND DEMON- 
STRATE HOW THEY ARE USED IF MORE THAN ONE TYPE IS 
AVAILABLE. 

5. A. HAVE EACH STUDENT DIAGRAM ON PAPER A BENCHMARK, 
FORESIGHT, BACKSIGHT, AND TURNING POINT INDICATING 
THE POSITION OF THE LEVEL AND THE LINE OF SIGHT. 

B. RUN BENCH LEVEL CIRCUITS ALTERNATING DUTIES AS THE 
INSTRUMENT MAN AND THE ROD MAN AND RECORDING FIELD NOTES. 
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C. GIVEN THE NECESSARY INFORMATION FOR DIFFERENT 
SURVEYS, PRACTICE FILLING OUT THE FRONT COVER PAGES OF 

A FIELD NOTEBOOK FOR BENCH LEVEL CIRCUITS IN THE COUNTY. 

D. HAVE THE INSTRUCTOR OR A SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
EMPLOYEE DEVELOP A NUMBER OF HYPOTHETICAL BENCH LEVEL 
CIRCUITS FOR STUDENTS TO PRACTICE COMPLETING A FIELD 
NOTEBOOK AND CALCULATING RESULTS. 

6. A. MAKE CHARTS FROM FIELD NOTES OF HYPOTHETICAL PRO- 
FILE SURVEYS AND INDICATE PROPOSED PHYSICAL CHANGES 
ON THE AREA AS GIVEN BY THE INSTRUCTOR 

B. USING THE PROFILE SURVEY FOR AN AREA TO BE TILED, 
COMPLETE THE FIELD NOTEBOOK WITH A CUT SHEET AND 
CHART THE PROFILE AND TILE LINE. 

C. PRACTICE USING STADIA HAIRS ON A TRANSIT FOR DETER- 
MINING DISTANCES, THEN CHECK THE DISTANCE BY CHAINING. 

D. USING INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS, 
USE A PROTRACTOR RULE TO DRAW LAYOUTS OF THE AREAS 
SURVEYED. 

/ 

E. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO SITES WHERE SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES ARE RUNNING SURVEYS TO OBSERVE AND 
ASSIST IN THE WORK WHEN POSSIBLE. 

F. HAVE EACH STUDENT DEVELOP A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF 

AN AREA ON WHICH THE CLASS HAS PERFORMED A TOPOGRAPHICAL 
SURVEY. 

7. USE A HAND LEVEL TO STAKE OUT CONTOUR LINES USING A 
PARTNER AND ALTERNATING RESPONSIBILITIES. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. DEVELOP A MATCHING TEST FOR STUDENTS TO MATCH THE 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF LEGAL AND CONSERVATION SURVEYS 
TO THEIR DEFINITIONS WITH ACCURACY NEEDED TO SELECT 
THE CORRECT SURVEYING METHOD FOR EACH ASSIGNED TASK 
IN THE FIELD. 

2. USE SLIDES OR PICTURES OF THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF TRANSITS 
AND LEVELS FOR THE STUDENTS TO IDENTIFY AND INDICATE WHEN 
EACH TYPE IS USED WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

3. GIVE EACH STUDENT A DIAGRAM OF A TRANSIT AND A LEVEL AND 
HAVE THEM LABEL THE PARTS AND INDICATE THEIR FUNCTION 
WITH ACCURACY REQUIRED TO PROPERLY SET UP AND OPERATE 
THE INSTRUMENTS. 
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4. HAVE THE STUDENTS DIAGRAM A ONE-FOOT SECTION OF EACH 
OF THE COMMONLY USED SURVEYING RODS AND HAVE THEM IN- 
DICATE WHEN EACH ROD SHOULD BE USED AND HOW THE NUM- 
BERS ARE' READ WITH ACCURACY REQUIRED OF A SOIL CONSER- 
VATION AIDE. 

5. HAVE EACH STUDENT SELECT A REAL OR IMAGINARY BENCH- 
MARK IN THE FIELD, SET UP THE INSTRUMENT, TAKE A BACK- 
SIGHT AND FORESIGHT, AND ESTABLISH A TURNING POINT 
USING CORRECT HAND SIGNALS WHEN NEEDED WITH ACCURACY 
REQUIRED TO PERFORM SURVEYING OPERATIONS. 

6. HAVE EACH STUDENT RUN A BENCH LEVEL CIRCUIT WITH THE 
AMOUNT OF ALLOWABLE ERROR TO BE COMPUTED AS INDICATED 
IN THE CONSERVATION AIDE OR SIMILAR REFERENCES. HAVE 
A SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE AIDE OR TECHNICIAN ASSIST 
IN THE EVALUATION IF CLASS SIZE REQUIRES EXTRA HELP OR 
INSTRUMENTS. 

7. HAVE EACH STUDENT DETERMINE THE PERCENT SLOPE OF 
SEVERAL SLOPES USING A HAND LEVEL AND A PARTNER WITH 
THE LEVEL OF ACCURACY TO BE WITHIN ± 1% . 


E, INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 


1 . 

HAND LEVELS 

2 . 

STEEL TAPES, 100' SURVEYOR'S 

3 . 

TRANSIT 


DUMPY LEVELS 

5. 

PLUMB BOBS 

6. 

CHAINING PINS 

7. 

RANGE POLES 

8. 

PLANE TABLE AND ALIDADE 

9. 

TARGET RODS 

10. 

STADIA ROD 

11 . 

PROTRACTOR RULE 

12. 

AX - SINGLE-BIT 

13. 

BRUSH AX OR PRUNERS 
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EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. CONSERVATION AIDE IV - SURVEYING . COLUMBUS, OHIO: 
OHIO AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
SERVICE, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 1972, 83 PAGES. 

AN EXCELLENT AIDE FOR THE TEACHER AND THE STUDENT, THIS 
BOOKLET CONTAINS A STEP-BY-STEP EXPLANATION OF EACH 
TYPE OF CONSERVATION SURVEY I NGTd I FFERENT I AL LEVELING, 
PROFILE LEVELING, TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYING.) 

2. ENGINEERING FIELD MANUAL FOR CONSERVATION PRACTICE S. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE. 1969, 600 PAGE5. 

A TEACHER RESOURCE FOR TECHNICAL CONSERVATION SURVEY- 
ING INFORMATION. 

3. SCHWAB, GLENN 0., FREVERT, RICHARD K., BARNES, KENNETH K. 
AND EDMINSTER, TALCOTT W. ELEMENTARY SOIL AND WATER 
ENGINEERING . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: JOHN WILEY AND SONS, 
INC. 1965, 296 PAGES. 

A COLLEGE LEVEL TEXT VALUABLE AS A TEACHER AIDE FOR 
OBTAINING TECHNICAL' SURVEYING INFORMATION WITH RELATED 
ENGINEERING PRACTICES. 


VIII 


WATER 

U.S.O.E. CODE 01.05 05 00 00 


WATER SUPPLY AND QUALITY DETERMINATION 
IRRIGATION WATER MANAGEMENT 


ERIC 
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WATER SUPPLY AND QUALITY DETERMINATION 


UNIT CONCEPT: WATER IS ONE OF OUR MOST VALUABLE NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES. ACCURATE DETERMINATION OF WATER SOURCES, 
DEMAND, QUALITY AND SOURCES OF POLLUTION WILL HELP 
DETERMINE THE METHODS THAT SHOULD BE USED TO EN- 
SURE AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF HIGH QUALITY WATER. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 


1. WRITE A DESCRIPTION OF THE HYDROLOGIC CYCLE PROCESSES 

WHICH SHOULD INCLUDE PRECIPITATION, EVAPORATION, TRANS- 
PIRATION AND CONDENSATION. 


2. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED LAND AREA, IDENTIFY THE AVAILABLE 
SURFACE WATER AND GROUND WATER SUPPLIES VJHICH SHOULD IN- 
CLUDE WATERWAYS, l./'ATER IMPOUNDMENTS AND AQUIFERS. 

3. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED COMMUNITY SIZE AND LOCATION, ES- 
TIMATE THE ANNUAL, MONTHLY AND DAILY DEMAND FOR WATER 
TO THE SATISFACTION OF THE INSTRUCTOR. 


4. USING WATER TEST KITS, DETERMINE THE QUALITY OF A GIVEN 
SAMPLE OF WATER WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE TESTING EQUIP- 
MENT. 


5. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIED WATERSHED, IDENTIFY THE PRESENT 
AND POTENTIAL SOURCES AND TYPES OF WATER POLLUTION AND 
THEIR EFFECTS ON THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE AREA. 


6. WHEN GIVEN A WATERSHED WITH IDENTIFIED WATER POLLUTION 
SOURCES, P-^TERMINE THE ALTEiki^jAT I VE METHODS WHICH COULD 
BE USED TO CORRECT THE PROBLEM TO MEET LOCAL AND/OR 
STATE POLLUTION REGULATIONS. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING THE HYDROLOGIC CYCLE PROCESSES 

A. PRECIPITATION 

B. EVAPORATION 
^Y^Q ^' TRANSPIRATION 
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D. CONDENSATION 

2. DETERMINING AVAILABLE SURFACE WATER AND GROUND WATER 
SUPPLIES 

A. MEASURING PRECIPITATION 

B. DETERMINING FLOWING WATER SUPPLIES 

C. DETERMINING WATER IMPOUNDMENT SUPPLIES 

D. IDENTIFYING GROUND WATER SUPPLIES 

(1) SPRINGS 

(2) ARTESIAN WELLS 

(3) DRILLED WELLS 

3. ESTIMATING COMMUNITY DEMANDS FOR WATER 

A. DETERMINING DEMAND FACTORS 

(1) COMMUNITY SIZE 

C2) LIVING STANDARDS 

(3) CLIMATE 

(4) WATER QUALITY 

B. IDENTIFYING MAJOR WATER USERS 

(1) DOMESTIC USAGE 

(2) INDUSTRIAL USAGE 

(3) AGRICULTURAL DEMANDS 

4. EVALUATING WATER QUALITY 
~ A. DETERMINING POTABILITY 

CO MICROORGANISMS 

(2) TASTE 

(3) ODOR 

B. DETERMINING PHYSICAL QUALITY 

(1) HARDNESS 

(2) CORROSIVENESS 

(3) COLOR 

C. DETERMINING CHEMICAL QUALITY 

D. IDENTIFYING NATURAL POLLUTANTS 

E. IDENTIFYING MANUFACTURED POLLUTANTS 
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5. IDENTIFYING PRESENT AND POTENTIAL WATER POLLUTION SOURCES 

A. DOMESTIC POLLUTION 

B. AGRICULTURAL POLLUTION 

C. . INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION 

D. IDENTIFYING EFFECTS OF POLLUTION 

(1) FISH 

(2) WILDLIFE 

(3) VEGETATION 

(4) RECREATIONAL WATER USAGE 

(5) WATER POTABILITY 

6. IDENTIFYING METHODS OF WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 

A. WATERSHED MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 

B. DISPOSAL OF POLLUTANTS WITHOUT TREATMENT 

(1) DILUTION 

(2) IRRIGATION 

(3) LAGOONS 

C. TREATMENT METHODS 

(1) PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY METHODS 

(2) DISINFECTION AND DEODOR I ZAT I ON 

(3) PRIVATE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. A. HAVE THE STUDENTS MAKE A TERRARIUM SO THAT THEY CAN 
OBSERVE MANY OF THE PROCESSES WHICH OCCUR DURING THE HY- 
DROLOGIC CYCLE. 

B. SET UP A DEMONSTRATION USING SWEET POTATOES IN CON- 
TAINERS OF WATER TO SHOW WATER LOSS THROUGH TRANSPIRA- 
TION. (THE POTATOES MUST HAVE SUNLIGHT.) 

2. A. HAVE A SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE DIS- 
CUSS SOURCES AND AMOUNTS OF WATER IN THE AREA. 

B. DETERMINE THE'AVERAGE INCHES OF RAINFALL IN AN ACRE 
AREA AND CONVERT IT INTO GALLONS. 

3. A. HAVE EACH STUDENT READ THE HOME WATER METER AT THE 
SAME TIME DAILY FOR 30 DAYS AND DETERMINE THE AVERAGE 
DAILY WATER CONSUMPTION FOR EACH FAMILY. 


B. LOCATE THE THREE LARGEST USERS OF WATER IN THE COM- 
MUNITY AND DETERMINE THEIR DAILY WATER REQUIREMENTS. 

4. HAVE EACH STUDENT BRING IN A SAMPLE OF WATER FROM A 
WATERWAY, WATER IMPOUNDMENT OR HOME WATER SUPPLY AND 
TEST IT TO DETERMINE ITS QUALITY. 

5. TAKE A FIELD TRIP TO A WATERSHED AND LOCATE POSSIBLE 
POLLUTION SOURCES. COLLECT SAMPLES FROM THESE SOURCES 
AND ANALYZE THEM. 

6. HAVE THE STUDENTS IDENTIFY THE METHODS BEING USED IN 
THE COMMUNITY TO CONTROL • WATER POLLUTION INCLUDING 
WASTEWATER TREATMENT INSTALLATIONS, WASTEWATER LAGOONS 
AND PRIVATE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. ANALYZE EACH FOR THEIR 
EFFECTIVENESS . 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT DIAGRAM THE HYDROLOGIC CYCLE AND DE- 
FINE ALL TERMS THAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED. 

2. ASSIGN THE STUDENTS A LAND AREA FOR WHICH THEY ARE TO 
CALCULATE THE VOLUME OF WATER FLOWING IN THE WATERWAYS 
AND THE AMOUNT OF WATER IN THE WATER IMPOUNDMENTS. 

3. HAVE THE STUDENTS CALCULATE THE MONTHLY DEMAND FOR WATER 
IN A SPECIFIED COMMUNITY WHEN GIVEN THE NUMBER OF HOMES 
AND TIICIR AVERAGE DAILY CONSUMPTION, THE NUMBER AND SIZE 
OF FARMS, AND ANY INDUSTRIAL USAGE. 

4. FOR A GIVEN WATER SAMPLE PREVIOUSLY TESTED BY THE IN- 
STRUCTOR, HAVE EACH STUDENT DETERMINE THE WATER QUALITY 
AND PRESENCE OF ANY POLLUTANTS. THE STUDENTS SHOULD BE 
EVALUATED FOR CORRECTNESS OF TECHNIQUE AND TEST RESULTS 
FOR WHICH SOME ERROR SHOULD BE EXPECTED. 

5. DEVELOP A MATCHING TEST IN WHICH THE STUDENTS ARE TO 
MATCH DIFFERENT POLLUTANTS COMMONLY FOUND IN WATERSHEDS 
WITH THEIR MOST PROBABLE SOURCES. 

6. GIVE THE STUDENTS HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS IN WHICH WATER 
POLLUTANTS AND THEIR SOURCES HAVE BEEN DEFINED. HAVE 
EACH STUDENT INDICATE THE METHODS WHICH COULD BE USED 

TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. WATER TEST KITS - WATER QUALITY AND WATER POLLUTION 

2. RAIN GAUGE 
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EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. PLANNING FOR AN INDIVIDUAL WATER SYSTEM . ATHENS, 
GEORGIA: ENGINEERING CENTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. 1973, 156 
PAGES. 

THIS BOOK CONTAINS INFORMATION CONCERNING WATER CONSUMP- 
TION, DEVELOPMENT OF SAFE WATER SYSTEMS AND INSTALLATION 
OF DOMESTIC AND AGRICULTURAL WATER SYSTEMS. 

2. A PRIMER ON GROUND WATER . WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE. 1970, 26 PAGES. 

THIS PAMPHLET COVERS THE LOCATION AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF AQUIFERS. 

3. A PRIMER ON WATER . WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. I960, 
50 PAGES. 

THE BASIC PROPERTIES OF WATER AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
WATERSHEDS ARE INCLUDED IN THIS PUBLICATION. 

4. A PRIMER ON WATER QUALITY . WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE. 1965, 27 PAGES. 


THIS PAMPHLET CONTAINS INFORMATION CONCERNING COMMON 
WATER POLLUTANTS, THEIR SOURCES AND CONTROL METHODS. 
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IRRIGATION ylATER flANAGEflEflT 


UNIT CONCEPT: IN AREAS WHERE SUPPLEMENTAL WATER LEVELS ARE 

NEEDED, SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE IH MANAGING IRRI- 
GATION WATER ARE NECESSARY TO OBTAIN MAXIMUM 
CROP OR TURF PRODUCTION. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIC LAND AREA IN NEED OF IRRIGATION 
FOR MAXIMUM CROP PRODUCTION, IDENTIFY THE MAJOR FACTORS 
WHICH SHOULD BE CONSIDERED BEFORE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
WATER MANAGEMENT SYSTEM. 

2. IDENTIFY THE COMMON IRRIGATION METHODS AND SYSTEMS IN 
HIS REGION AND EVALUATE THE FEASIBILITY OF THE DIFFERENT 
METHODS UNDER SPECIFIED FIELD CONDITIONS. 

3. ESTIMATE THE VOLUME OF IRRIGATION WATER "LOWING THROUGH 
A SYSTEM WITHIN LIMITS SET BY THE INSTRUCTOR. 

'f. PRESCRIBE WHEN, HOW MUCH, AND HOW OFTEN TO IRRIGATE 

A SPECIFIC CROP UNDER A GIVEN SET OF FIELD CONDITIONS 
TO ACHIEVE THE DESIRED WATER LEVEL. 

5. DETERMINE THE PROVISIONS IN LEGAL AGREEMENTS USED FOR 
ADMINISTERING AND ALLOTTING IRRIGATION WATER. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 


DETERMINING THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN ESTABLISHING 
WATER MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

A. IDENTIFYING TYPES OF SOIL WATER 
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(1) GRAVITATIONAL 
C2) CAPILLARY 
(3) HYGROSCOPJC 

IDENTIFYING METHODS OF WATER MOVEMENT 


(1) GRAVITY 
C2) CAPILLAR 


ACTION 


C. IDENTIFYING ESTABLISHMENT FACTORS 

CI) DETERMINING WATER SOURCES AND AMOUNTS AVAILABLE 

C2) DETERMINING SOIL TYPES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

(3) IDENTIFYING SOIL DRAINAGE CHARACTERISTICS 

(4) DETERMINING TOPOGRAPHICAL EFFECTS 
C5) IDENTIFYING CLIMATIC FACTORS 

C5) DETERMINING THE EFFECTS ON CROPS 
C7) DETERMINING ECONOMIC FACTORS 

METHODS OF IRRIGATION 

A. SPRINKLER 

B. SURFACE 

C. SUBSURFACE 

SELECTING THE IRRIGATION SYSTEM 

A. GRAVITY SYSTEMS 

B. PRESSURE SYSTEMS 
MEASURING IRRIGATION WATER 

A. MEASURING WATER VOLUME FLOWING FROM PIPE WITH FREE 
FALL 

B. MEASURING WATER VOLUME BY MEANS OF OPEN DITCH, WEIRS, 
OR METERS 

C. MEASURING WATER VOLUME DISCHARGED THROUGH PRESSURE 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 

D. DETERMINING LOSS OF HEAD IN OPEN AND CLOSED SYSTEMS 
DETERMINING SOIL MOISTURE CONTENT 

A. USING HAND TEST 

B. USING TENSIOMETERS 

C. USING ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 

D. USING DRY WEIGHT TEST 

DETERMINING IRRIGATION TIME, QUANTITY, AND TIME INTERVAL 

A. CONSIDERING SOIL CHARACTERISTICS 

B. CONSIDERING PLANT CHARACTERISTICS 
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(1) DETERMINING PLANT AGE 

(2) DETERMINING PLANT APPEARANCE 

(3) DETERMINING TRANSPIRATION RATES 

C. CONSIDERING CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

D. OPENING AND CLOSING IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
7. DETERMINING LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS 

A. IDENTIFYING WATER RIGHTS 

B. ADMINISTERING WATER USE 

(1) DETERMINING PRIVATE NEEDS 

(2) DETERMINING QUASI-PUBLIC AND PUBLIC NEEDS 


EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. A. DEMONSTRATE THE MOVEMENT OF WATER THROUGH SOIL BY 
CAPILLARY ACTION BY INSERTING A GLASS TUBE HALFWAY 
DOWN ALONG THE EDGE OF A BEAKER FILLED WITH DRY SOIL 
AND SLOWLY ADDING WATER. 

B. KILN DRY 100 GRAMS OF VISIBLY DRY SOIL AND RE-WEIGH 
TO DETERMINE THE PERCENT OF CAPILLARY AND HYGROSCOPIC 
WATER IN THE SOIL. 

C. CONSULT AN IRRIGATION SPECIALIST TO DETERMINE COSTS 
OF INSTALLING AND OPERATING DIFFERENT IRRIGATION SYSTEMS. 

D. USE A SOIL AUGER TO OBSERVE WATER PENETRATION IN 
THE SOIL. 

2. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO SEE COMMON IRRIGATION SYSTEMS AND 
TO DETERMINE THE SOURCES OF WATER, SYSTEMS OF MOVING 
WATER, AND SYSTEMS OF DISTRIBUTION. 

3. PRACTICE MEASURING WATER FLOW IN DIFFERENT WATER 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS BY USING THE MOST APPROPRIATE 
METHOD FOR EACH SYSTEM. 

4. A. PRACTICE USING HAND TESTS TO DETERMINE SOIL MOISTURE 
CONTENT. CHECK RESULTS WITH A TENSIOMETER OR OTHER 
DEVICE WHEN POSSIBLE. 

B. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO OBSERVE PLANTS THAT HAVE RECEIVED 
TOO FREQUENT OR INFREQUENT IRRIGATION. 

C. CALCULATE THE MONETARY LOSS FROM APPLYING FOUR INCHES 
TOO MUCH WATER TO FIVE ACRES OF A DESIGNATED FIELD 

C ROP . 


5. HmVE a soil conservation service representative or a 
legal authority discuss with the students the legal 
aspects concerning the use of water for irrigation. 


EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. HAVE EACH STUDENT DETERMINE THE FEASIBILITY OF DEVELOP- 
ING AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM FOR A DESIGNATED CROP BY DETER- 
MINING THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN ESTABLISHING AN IRRIGA- 
TION SYSTEM. 

2. HAVE EACH STUDENT IDENTIFY AND EXPLAIN THE DIFFERENT 
IRRIGATION METHODS AND SYSTEMS. 

3. HAVE EACH STUDENT MEASURE IRRIGATION WATER FLOWING IN 
A GRAVITY OR PRESSURE SYSTEM. 

4. HAVE EACH STUDENT DETERMINE THE IRRIGATION TIME, QUAN- 
TITY, AND INTERVAL FOR A SPECIFIED FIELD BY CONSIDERING 
SOIL, PLANT, AND CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 

5. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST THE LEGAL FACTORS USED IN ADMIN- 
ISTERING WATER USE IN THEIR STATE. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. SCALES 

2. BEAKERS 

3. SOIL AUGER 

4. TENSIOMETER 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. KNUTI, LEO L., KORPI, MILTON AND HIDE, J. C. 
PROFITABLE SOIL MANAGEMENT . ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW 
jersey: PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 1970, 376 PAGES. 

THIS TEXT CONTAINS THE SOILS INFORMATION COVERED IN THIS 
UNIT AS WELL AS AN OVERVIEW OF IRRIGATION PROCEDURES. 

2. PLANNING FOR AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM . ATHENS, GEORGIA: 
ENGINEERING CENTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. 1971, 112 PAGES. 


THIS BOOKLET IS AN EXCELLENT REFERENCE FOR SELECTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF IRRIGATION SYSTEMS. 
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IX 


WILDLIFE 
U.S.O.E. CODE 01.06 0^1 00 00 


WILDLIFE IDENTIFICATION AND' POPULAT ION MANAGEMENT 
WILDLIFE POPULATION AND HABITAT SURVEYS 
GAME BIRD PROPAGATION 
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WILDLIFE IDENTIFICATION AND POPULATION MANAGEMENT 


UNIT CONCEPT: BECAUSE OF DISEASE, PREDATORS AND ENVIRONMENTAL 


CHANGES SOMETIMES CAUSED BY MAN, MANY WILDLIFE 
SPECIES CANNOT COMPETE OR ADAPT, WHICH OFTEN 
RESULTS IN REDUCTION OF THEIR POPULATION OR EX- 
TINCTION. WISE MANAGEMENT OF WILDLIFE POPULA- 
TIONS ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LANDS WILL RESULT IN 
THE PRODUCTION OF HEALTHY, VIGOROUS WILDLIFE POP- 
ULATIONS FOR PUBLIC BENEFIT AND ENJOYMENT. 


THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. USING WILDLIFE IDENTIFICATION GUIDES AND/OR REFERENCES, 
IDENTIFY THE IMPORTANT BIRD AND ANIMAL SPECIES IN HIS 
REGION AND CLASSIFY THEM AS GAME, NON-GAME, NUISANCE OR 
ENDANGERED SPECiES. 

2. USING THE NECESSARY MAPS, AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS AND EQUIP- 
MENT, OUTLINE AND IMPLEMENT PLANS FOR STIMULATING NATIVE 
AND INTRODUCED GAME POPULATIONS ON A DESIGNATED LAND 
AREA. 

3. USING NECESSARY RESOURCE MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT, IMPLE- 
MENT A MANAGEMENT PLAN FOR A WILDLIFE REFUGE OR SANCTUARY. 

4. IDENTIFY THE PRIVATE, STATE AND FEDERAL AGENCIES IN WILD- 
LIFE CONSERVATION AND DETERMINE THE SERVICES AVAILABLE 
THROUGH EACH. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. IDENTIFYING WILDLIFE SPECIES 


A. 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



A. 


IDENTIFYING BIRD 


SPECIES 


CD IDENTIFYING 

(2) IDENTIFYING 

(3) IDENTIFYING 


UPLAND GAME SPECIES 
WATERFOWL GAME SPECIES 
PROTECTED BIRD SPECIES 


CA) BIRDS OF PREY 

CB) WATER BIRDS 

CC) SONG BIRDS 

CD) ENDANGERED SPECIES 
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(4) IDENTIFYING NUISANCE BIRDS 
B. IDENTIFYING ANIMAL SPECIES 

(1) IDENTIFYING GAME ANIMALS 

(2) IDENTIFYING FUR BEARERS 

(3) IDENTIFYING PROTECTED ANIMALS 
Ct) IDENTIFYING NUISANCE ANIMALS 

2. MANAGING WILDLIFE POPULATIONS 

A. INCREASING NATIVE GAME POPULATIONS 

(1) PLANTING COVER AND FOOD CROPS 
C2) DEVELOPING NESTING AREAS 

B. INCREASING WI LDLIFE NUMBERS THROUGH LAND MANAGEMENT 
PRACTI CES 

C. INCREASING GAME POPULATIONS THROUGH ARTIFICIAL METHODS 

(1) RELEASING BIRDS AND ANIMALS 

(2) IDENTIFYING LAV/S AND REGULATIONS 

(3) LIVE TRAPPING AND RE-RELEASING 

C4) TAGGING AND BANDING BIRDS AND ANIMALS 

D. DETERMINING THE EFFECTS OF PREDATORS ON POPULATIONS 

3. MANAGING AND MAINTAINING WILDLIFE SANCTUARIES 

A. DETERMINING LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

B. DEVELOPING FOOD, COVER, AND WATER 

C. CONTROLLING PREDATORS 

D. OPERATING FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

E. MAINTAINING FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

F. DEVELOPING GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 

tf. IDENTIFYING PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
AGENC lES 

A. IDENTIFYING PRIVATE CONSERVATION AGENCIES 

(1) LOCAL 

(2) STATE 

(3) NATIONAL 
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B. IDENTIFYING GOVERNMENT CONSERVATION AGENCIES 

(1) STATE 

(2) FEDERAL 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. A. USE WILDLIFE PHOTOGRAPHY PROJECTS FOR WILDLIFE 
IDENTIFICATION. 

B. BUILD AND STOCK BIRD FEEDERS AND HOUSES FOR BI'RD 
OBSERVATION AND IDENTIFICATION. 

2. SCHEDULE FIELD TRIPS TO OBSERVE WILDLIFE AND WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES. 

3. DEVELOP A WILDLIFE AREA ON THE SCHOOL LAND LABORA- 
TORY TO DEMONSTRATE MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES USED ON 
WILDLIFE SANCTUARIES OR REFUGES, 

k. HAVE RESOURCE PERSONS FROM PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES SPEAK TO STUDENTS ABOUT THEIR SERVICES. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1, PREPARE SLIDES OR PICTURES OF THE ECONOMICALLY IMPORTANT 
WILDLIFE SPECIES IN THE STATE OR REGION FOR IDENTIFICATION 
BY THE STUDENTS. THE NUMBER OF SPECIES TO IDENTIFY 
SHOULD BE DETERMINED BY THE DEPTH OF THE COURSE AND/OR 
ABILITY OF THE STUDENTS. 

2, HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST THE NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
METHODS OF INCREASING THE WILDLIFE POPULATION THAT COULD 
BE USED ON A SPECIFIED LAND AREA, THE LIST SHOULD 
INCLUDE AT LEAST THREE NATURAL AND THREE ARTIFICIAL 
METHODS . 

3, HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP A MANAGEMENT PLAN FOR A 
SPECIFIED LAND AREA WHICH COULD BE USED AS A WILDLIFE 
REFUGE OR SANCTUARY, HAVE A STATE WILDLIFE EMPLOYEE 
ASSIST IN EVALUATION OF THE PLANS IF NECESSARY. 

DEVELOP A MATCHING TEST IN WHICH THE STUDENTS WOULD 
MATCH PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT WILDLIFE AGENCIES AND THE 
SERVICES THEY PERFORM. THE STUDENTS SHOULD HAVE LESS 
THAN 5% ERROR. 
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E. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. BINOCULARS 

2. CAMERA 

3. HAND AND SMALL POWER TOOLS FOR CLEARING LAND AND PLANT- 
ING COVER AND FOOD PATCHES 

4. HAVAHART TRAPS 

5. BANDING AND/OR TAGGING PLIERS AND ACCESSORIES 


F. EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. BURGER, GEORGE V. PRACTICAL WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT . 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK: WINCHESTER PRESS. 1972, 218 PAGES. 

THIS BOOK WOULD BE A GOOD STUDENT RESOURCE FOR OBTAIN- 
ING INFORMATION CONCERNING GENERAL WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT. 
THE APPENDIX CONTAINS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SOURCES OF 
WILDLIFE INFORMATION AND ASSISTANCE. 

2. COLLINS, HENRY HILL, JR. COMPLETE FIELD GUIDE TO AMER - 
ICAN WILDLIFE . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: HARPER AND ROWE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 1959, 683 PAGES. 

THIS BOOK CONTAINS, IN CONDENSED FORM, IDENTIFICATION 
INFORMATION CONCERNING ALL THE VERTEBRATES FOUND NORTH 
OF NORTH CAROLINA AND EAST OF THE ROCKIES. IT IS 
COMPLETE, YET CONDENSED ENOUGH TO BE CARRIED INTO THE 
FIELD FOR PRACTICAL IDENTIFICATION USAGE. 

3. MAKING LAND PRODUCE USEFUL WILDLIFE . BULLETIN NO. 2035. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1965. 

A PAMPHLET WHICH CONTAINS PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR 
MANAGING CROPLAND, PASTURELAND, RANGELAND, WOODLAND, 
AND WILDLIFE LAND TO IMPROVE CONDITIONS FOR WILDLIFE. 

4. A MANUAL OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION . WASHINGTON, D.C".: 
THE WILDLIFE SOCIETY. 1971, 106 PAGES. 

THIS BOOK IS A VALUABLE SOURCE OF INFORMATION WHICH WILL 
PROVIDE A BROAD, BASIC UNDERSTANDING OF WILDLIFE CON- 
SERVATION. 

5. WILDLIFE IDENTIFICATION MATERIALS FROM STATE WILDLIFE 
OR CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT. 
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WILDLIFE POPULATION AND HABITAT SURVEYS 


UNIT concept: accurate collection and analysis of wildlife 

CENSUS AND HABITAT DATA WILL PROVIDE A BASIS 
FOR WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. WHEN GIVEN A SPECIFIC WILDLIFE SPECIES TO DETERMINE 
POPULATION, SELiECT AN APPROPRIATE CENSUS METHOD AND 
CONDUCT THE CENSUS IN SUCH A MANNER THAT AN ACCURATE 
DETERMINATION OF THE POPULATION WILL BE MADE. 

2. WHEN GIVEN THE INSTRUMENTS COMMONLY USED IN TAKING A 
WILDLIFE CENSUS, CORRECTLY OPERATE AND MAINTAIN THEM 
SO THAT AN ACCURATE CENSUS IS TAKEN. 

3. GRAPH AND ANALYZE WILDLIFE CENSUS DATA FROM PREVIOUSLY 
RECORDED FIELD NOTES WITH ACCURACY NEEDED TO MAKE THE 
INFORMATION EASILY UNDERSTOOD. 

4. EVALUATE THE COVER DENSITY AND AVAILABLE WILDLIFE FOOD 
IN A DESIGNATED AREA WITH ACCURACY NEEDED TO DETERMINE 
THE WILDLIFE POPULATION THAT THE AREA COULD SUPPORT. 


B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. DETERMINING WILDLIFE POPULATIONS 

A. TAKING A TRUE CENSUS OF POPULATIONS 

B. ESTIMATING WILDLIFE POPULATIONS 

(1) SAMPLING METHODS 

(A) COMPLETE COUNT ON A SAMPLING AREA 
CB) STRIP CENSUS 

(C) ROAD CENSUS 

(D) PREVALENCE AND FREQUENCY METHOD 
C2) USING INDICES METHODS 


(A) NUMBER OF WILDLIFE IN RELATION TO AN EN- 
VIRONMENTAL FEATURE 


CB) 
(C) 

CD) 


NUMBER OF WILDLIFE CAUGHT 
NUMBER OF WILDLIFE HARVESTED 
ANIMAL SIGNS AND/OR EVIDENCE 


C3) USING RECAPTURE METHOD 

Ct) USING HUNTING AND OTHER MORTALITY DATA 

USING EQUIPMENT AND TECHNIQUES FOR MEASURING WILDLIFE 
POPULATIONS 

A. OPERATING OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 

B. OPERATING ACOUSTICAL INSTRUMENTS 

C. OPERATING RADIO-TRACKING INSTRUMENTS 

D. USING RADIOIOSOTOPES 

E. CAPTURING AND MARKING WILDLIFE 

CO USING BAITS AND SCENTS 

(2) TRAPPING AND NETTING 

C3) USING DRUGS 

Ct) HANDLING WILDLIFE 

(5) METHODS OF MARKING BIRDS AND ANIMALS 

(A) COLORING 

(B) MUTILATING 

(C) TAGGING 

F. MAINTAINING WILDLIFE C ENSUS -TAK I NG EQUIPMENT 
ANALYZING AND PRESENTING DATA 

A. TAKING FIELD NOTES 

B. GRAPHING DATA 

CO FREQUENCY TABLES 

(2) FREQUENCY POLYGONS 

(3) HISTOGRAMS 

C. ANALYZING DATA 

CO USING MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY 

(A) MEAN 

(B) MEDIAN 

(C) MODE 

C2) USING MEASURES OF VARIABILITY , 
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(A) RANGE 

CB) VARIANCE 

CO STANDARD DEVIATION 

D. COMPARING DATA TO LOCAL REGIONAL AND STATE SURVEYS 

5. DETERMINING FOOD AND COVER PRESENT 

A. EVALUATING COVER DENSITY 

(1) USING PHOTOGRAPHIC EVALUATION 

(2) USING VISUAL ESTIMATION 

(3) USING NUMBER OF STEMS PER SAMPLE AREA 

B. EVALUATING AVAILABLE FOOD 

(1) DETERMINING STEMS OR SEEDS PER SAMPLE AREA 

(2) USING CLIPPING METHOD 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. USE WILDLIFE OFFICERS AS RESOURCE PERSONS TO EXPLAIN 
METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF WILDLIFE CENSUS TAKING AND 
HUNTING KILL DETERMINATION IN YOUR STATE. 

2. OBSERVE OR ASSIST WILDLIFE OFFICERS IN CAPTURING, TAG- 
GING AND RELEASING SPECIMENS OF WILDL'FE. 

3. A. COLLECT DATA FROM A WEEKLY STRIP CENSUS OR ROAD CEN- 
SUS AND CONSTRUCT FREQUENCY TABLES, FREQUENCY POLYGONS 
AND HISTOGRAMS. 

B. USE WILDLIFE CENSUS DATA TO CALCULATE THE MEAN, ME- 
DIAN, RANGE AND STANDARD DEVIATION FOR DIFFERENT SPE- 
CIES. 

it. EVALUATE FOOD AND COVER CROP CONDITIONS FOR WILDLIFE 
IN DESIGNATED HABITATS. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. GIVE THE STUDENTS AN ESSAY TEST IN WHICH THEY ARE TO 
DESCRIBE IN DEPTH THE PROCEDURES USED IN AT LEAST THREE 
METHODS OF TAKING A WILDLIFE CENSUS. 

2. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST AT LEAST FOUR DIFFERENT INSTRU- 
MENTS USED IN WILDLIFE C ENS US -TAK I NG AND EXPLAIN HOW 
THEY SHOULD BE OPERATED AND MAINTAINED. 
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3. HAVE THE STUDENTS CONSTRUCT FREQUENCY TABLES, FRE- 
QUENCY POLYGONS, AND/OR HISTOGRAMS FROM DATA THEY HAVE 
COLLECTED OR FROM WILDLIFE DEPARTMENT DATA. EVALUATE 
THEIR WORK FOR NEATNESS AND ACCURACY. 

4. ASSIGN A LAND AREA FOR THE STUDENTS TO CRUISE IN ORDER 
TO EVALUATE THE FOOD AND COVER CROP CONDITIONS PRESENT. 
HAVE A WILDLIFE OFFICER ASSIST IN EVALUATING THE STU- 
DENTS AS TO PROPER USE OF CRUISING PROCEDURES AND THE 
RESULTS OF THE HABITAT EVALUATION. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. BINOCULARS 

2. SMALL ANIMAL CAGES 

3. SINGLE AND DOUBLE SPRING TRAPS 

4. HAVAHART TRAPS 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. A MANUAL OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION. WASHINGTON, D.C.: 
THE WILDLIFE SOCIETY. 1971, 206 PAGES. 

THIS REFERENCE CONTAINS CHAPTERS PERTAINING TO WILDLIFE 
POPULATION DYNAMICS AND METHODS OF TAKING POPULATION 
AND HARVEST SURVEYS. 

2. MOSBY, H. S. . WILDLIFE INVESTIGATIONAL TECHNIQUES . 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: THE WILDLIFE SOCIETY. 1967. 

THIS REFERENCE WILL PROVIDE THE TEACHER INFORMATION 
CONCERNING THE METHODS OF MEASURING WILDLIFE POPULA- 
TIONS. 
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GAME BIRD PROPAGATION 


UNIT CONCEPT: THE DEMAND FOR GAMEBIRDS IS INCREASING DUE TO 

INCREASED INTEREST IN SHOOTING PRESERVES, RESTOCK- 
ING POPULATIONS IN NATURAL AREAS, AND USE OF 
GAMEBIRDS AS A FOOD ITEM. DEVELOPMENT OF COMPETENT 
PROPAGATION, RAISING, AND MARKETING TECHNIQUES WILL 
RESULT IN HEALTHY, VIGOROUS GAMEBIRDS AND INCREASED 
PROFITS FOR PROPAGATORS. 


A. STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 

1. IDENTIFY AND SELECT A SPECIES OF GAMEBIRDS TO PROPAGATE 

THAT AN ECONOMIC EVALUATION INDICATES WOULD BE PROFITABLE 


2. GIVEN THE SPECIES AND DESIRED NUMBER OF BIRDS TO BE 
PROPAGATED, DEVELOP A BREEDING, REPRODUCTION, AND INCUBA- 
TION PROGRAM THAT WILL PRODUCE GAMEBIRDS WITH LESS THAN 
10% LOSS. 

3. CARRY OUT A PLAN FOR BROODING A DESIGNATED SPECIES OF 
GAMEBIRDS WHICH WILL RESULT IN A MINIMUM LOSS OF BIRDS. 


4. DEVELOP A FEEDING SYSTEM AND BALANCE RATIONS FOR A GIVEN 
LOT OF GROWING BIRDS AND BREEDERS WHICH WILL MAXIMIZE 
GAINS PER POUND OF FEED AND MINIMIZE WASTAGE. 

5. PRESCRIBE AND IMPLEMENT A PLAN FOR PREVENTING AND/OR 
CURING COMMON DISEASES AND PARASITES WHICH AFFLICT GAME- 
BIRDS TO MINIMIZE LOSSES DURING BROODING AND GROWTH. 


6. USING SPECIAL CRATES AND CATCHING NETS, HANDLE AND 

TRANSPORT GAMEBIRDS IN A MANNER WHICH WILL PREVENT 
INJURY AND FEATHER LOSS. 

B. INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 

1. SELECTING THE SPECIES TO PROPAGATE 

A. IDENTIFYING GAMEBIRD SPECIES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

B. DETERMINING SOURCES OF EGGS OR CHICKS 
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C. DETERMINING MARKET DEMAND 

D. EVALUATING COSTS AND RETURNS 

(1) FIXED COSTS 

(2) VARIABLE COSTS 

(3) GROSS RETURNS 

(4) NET RETURNS 

BREEDING AND REPRODUCTION METHODS 

A. IDENTIFYING THE PARTS OF THE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF MALE AND FEMALE BIRDS 

B. IDENTIFYING MATING SYSTEMS 

(1) PURPOSES OF OUTBREEDING 

(2) PURPOSES OF INBREEDING 

(3) PURPOSES OF CROSSBREEDING 

(4) PURPOSES OF LINE BREEDING 

C. INCUBATING GAMEBIRD EGGS 

(1) CONTROLLING LIGHT 

(2) CONTROLLING HEAT 

(3) CONTROLLING HUMIDITY 

BROODING AND REARING GAMEBIRDS 

A. SELECTING THE HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 

(1) DETERMINING THE TYPES AND SIZES OF HOUSING NEEDED 

(2) SELECTING THE VENTILATION SYSTEM 

(3) DETERMINING INSULATION REQUIREMENTS 

(4) SELECTING THE LIGHTING, WATERING, AND FEEDING 
SYSTEMS 

(5) MAINTAINING THE HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 

B. MANAGING THE BROODER 

(1) DETERMINING TEMPERATURE REQUIREMENTS 

(2) DETERMINING FLOOR AND WATER SPACE REQUIREMENTS 

(3) DETERMINING LITTER REQUIREMENT 

(4) DEVELOPING THE FEEDING SYSTEM 

FEEDING GAMEBIRDS 

A. IDENTIFYING THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM PARTS AND THEIR 
FUNCTIONS 

B. IDENTIFYING THE SIX CLASSES OF NUTRIENTS, THEIR 
FUNCTIONS AND SOURCES 
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C. IDENTIFYING GAMEBIRD NUTRIENT REQUIREMENTS 

CO CHICKS 

C2) GROWING POULTS 

C3) BREEDERS 

D. FORMULATING RATIONS 

(1) DETERMINING AVAILABII ITY AND COSTS OF FEEDS 

(2) DETERMINING NUTRITIONAL VALUE 

C3) DETERMINING PALATABILITY AND EASE OF FEEDING 
5. CONTROLLING DISEASES 

A. IDENTIFYING AND CONTROLLING CONTAGIOUS AND NON- 
CONTAGIOUS INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

CI) RECOGNIZING SYMPTOMS 

C2) DETERMINING CAUSES 

C3) IDENTIFYING PREVENTION TECHNIQUES 

C^) PRESCRIBING TREATMENT AND CONTROL 

B. IDENTIFYING NON - I NFEC T I OUS DISEASES 
CI) IDENTIFYING NUTRITIONAL DISEASES 

CA) RECOGNIZING SYMPTOMS 

CB) DETERMINING CAUSE 

CC) IDENTIFYING PREVENTION TECHNIQUES 

CD) PRESCRIBING TREATMENT 

C2) IDENTIFYING TRAUMAS 

C3) IDENTIFYING INHERITED DISEASES AND DEFECTS 

C. IDENTIFYING AND CONTROLLING PARASITES 
CI) IDENTIFYING INTERNAL PARASITES 

CA) RECOGNIZING THE SYMPTOMS 

CB) DETERMINING PREVENTION TECHNIQUES 
CO PRESCRIBING TREATMENT AND CONTROL 

C2) IDENTIFYING EXTERNAL PARASITES 

CA) RECOGNIZING THE PROBLEM 

CB) DETERMINING PREVENTION TECHNIQUES 
CO PRESCRIBING TREATMENT AND CONTROL 

D. MAINTAINING SANITATION 


CD CONTROLLING MOISTURE 
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C2) DISINFECTING 

C3) MAINTAINING PROPER LITTER 

6. HANDLING AND TRANSPORTING GAMEBIRDS 

A. CATCHING THE BIRDS 

B. HANDLING BIRDS 

C. PROTECTING BIRDS DURING TRANSPORTATION 


C. EXAMPLES OF STUDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

« 

1. USE SLIDES, MOUNTS, MOVIES, AND FIELD TRIPS FOR GAME- 
BIRD IDENTIFICATION. 

2. A. DISSECT A MALE AND FEMALE BIRD AND DRAW AND LABEL 
THE PARTS OF THE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEMS. 

B.' HATCH GAMEBIRD EGGS IN THE CLASSROOM WITH AN INCUBATOR 
AND RAISE THE BIRDS ON THE SCHOOL LAND LABORATORY OR ON 
A CLASS MEMBER'S LAND. 

3. TAKE FIELD TRIPS TO GAME FARMS TO OBSERVE FACILITIES 
USED FOR BROODING AND REARING GAMEBIRDS. 

4. A. DISSECT A BIRD'S DIGESTIVE SYSTEM AND DRAW AND LABEL 
THE PARTS. 

B. PRACTICE FORMULATING RATIONS FOR CHICKS AND GROWING 
POULTS. 

5. USE A RESOURCE PERSON TO EXPLAIN DISEASE SYMPTOMS IN 
LIVE BIRDS AND ASSIST THE STUDENTS IN PERFORMING A POST- 
MORTEM EXAMINATION. 

6. RELEASE THE GAME BIROS PRODUCED IN A PREVIOUS ACTIVITY 
WHEN THEY ARE OF APPROPRIATE MATURITY UNDER SUPERVISION 
OF WILDLIFE OFFICERS. 


D. EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

HAVr. EACH STUDENT PREPARE A BUDGET FOR RAISING A SELECTED 
SPECIES AND NUMBER OF GAMEBIRDS FROM INCUBATION TO MARKET. 
THE BUDGET SHOULD CONTAIN FIXED AND VARIABLE COSTS AS 
WELL AS GROSS AND NET RETURNS. 

HAVE THE STUDENTS IDENTIFY THE PARTS OF THE MALE AND 
FEMALE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEMS OF GAMEBIRDS ON DIAGRAMS 
PREPARED BY THE INSTRUCTOR. 


1 . 


2. 
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3. SPECIFY A SPECIES AND NUMBER OF GAMEBIRDS FOR WHICH THE 
STUDENTS ARE TO INDICATE THE HOUSING REQUIREMENTS, SPACE 
REQUIREMENTS, AND OTHER ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS THAT 
WOULD BE NEEDED TO PROMOTE THE BIRDS' HEALTH AND VIGOR. 

4. HAVE THE STUDENTS DEVELOP A SUITABLE RATION FOR A SPECIES 
OF GAMEBIRDS AT A DESIGNATED AGE. THE RATION SHOULD BE 
EVALUATED AS TO ITS NUTRITIONAL VALUE, COST, AND PALATI- 
BI LITY. 

5. DEVELOP A MATCHING TEST IN WHICH THE STUDENTS WILL MATCH 
COMMON GAMEBIRD DISEASES WITH THEIR CAUSE, VECTOR, PRE- 
VENTION METHODS, OR CURE. 

6. HAVE THE STUDENTS LIST THE SAFETY PRECAUTIONS THEY 
SHOULD USE WHEN HANDLING AND TRANSPORTING GAMEBIRDS TO 
PREVENT INJURY OR FEATHER LOSS. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT 

1. REFRIGERATOR 

2. DISSECTING TRAYS AND KITS 

3. TISSUE FORCEPS 

4. THUMB FORCEPS 

5 . WIRE MESH STRAINERS 

6. RUBBER APRONS 

7. DEMONSTRATION INCUBATOR BROODER 

8. HOUSING, PENS, AND EQUIPMENT FOR RAISING GAMEBIRDS 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPORTING REFERENCES 

1. CATALOGUE OF GAME BREEDING INFORMATION . CURRENT EDITION. 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA: NATIONAL SHOOfiNG SPORTS FOUN- 
DATION. 

2. MANAGING GAMEBIRDS . BULLETIN NO. 3-692. EAST LANSING, 
MICHIGAN: EXTENSION SERVICE, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. 
1972, 15 PAGES. 

THIS PAMPHLET CONTAINS INFORMATION CONCERNING EACH TOPIC 
IN THIS UNIT PLUS SUGGESTED SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND 
ASSISTANCE. 
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APPENDIX A 


Recommended Materials or Equipment 


THIS LIST OF EQUIPMENT CAN BE USED AS A GUIDE IN ORDERING 
AND ASSEMBLING THOSE ITEMS NEEDED. MANY STATE DEPARTMENTS HAVE 
MORE DEFINITIVE LISTS AVAILABLE AND IT MAY BE WELL TO REQUEST 
THESE AS ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION. IN ADDITION, EX- 
PERIENCE CAN BE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN DETERMINING EQUIPMENT 
NEEDS. 


S UGGESTED LAND LABORATORY EQUIPMENT LIST 

ABNEY LEVEL 
ACREAGE GRIDS 

AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH INTERPRETATION GRIDS 
ANIMAL TRAPS (LIVE) 
ANIMAL CAGES (SMALL) 

AXES, HAND (MATTOCK AXE, OREGON MAUL, BUSH AXE) 

AXES, SINGLE AND/OR DOUBLE BIT 

BINOCULARS 

BLOCK AND TACKLE - WIRE STRETCHER WITH CLAMPS 

BOAT, 14' OR LARGER 

BUCK SAWS - 25" 

CALCULATOR 

CAMERA 

CANT HOOKS 

CHAIN SAWS - 16" BLADES 
CHAIN, SURVEYOR'S 

CHOKERS - 1/8", 2 SLIPHOOKS, 6' LENGTH 

CHRISTMAS TREES AND EVERGREEN SHEARING KNIVES 

CROSS-CUT SAWS 

CRUISER STICKS 

DEPTH METER, WATER 

DIAMETER TAPES 

DISSECTING TRAYS AND KITS 

DRAFTING AND DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 

FARR lER EQUIPMENT 

FILES (ASSORTED) - ROUND AND FLAT 
FIRF BEATERS 
FIRE RAKES 
FIRST AID KITS 

FISHING EQUIPMENT, SPINNING AND CASTING 
FISH TAGGING PLIERS AND TAGS 
GASOLINE CONTAINERS 
GEOLOGIST PICKS 

GRAFTING AND BUDDING EQUIPMENT 
HAND COMPASSES 
HAND LENSES 


HAND LEVELS 

HARD HATS 

HOES, GARDEN 

HOSE, WATER 

INCREMENT BORERS 

INCUBATOR-BROODER (lOO-CHlCK) 

INSECT EXHIBIT CASE 

INSECT KILLING JARS (NON-POISONOUS) 
INSECT NETS 

INSECT SPREADING BOARD 

LAWN MOWERS, PUSHING AND RIDING 

LAWN SEEDER AND/OR SPREADER 

LEG PROTECTORS 

LIFE JACKETS 

LIVESTOCK GROOMING EQUIPMENT 

LOGGING CHAINS 

MATTOCKS 

MECHANICAL COUNTER 

MICROSCOPES 

PARRALLAX WEDGES 

PINS (TAPING), SURVEYOR'S 

PLANKTON NET 

PLANTING BARS 

PLUMB BOBS 

POST HOLE DIGGER 

PRUNNERS - LARGE, HAND 

PRUNING SAWS 

PRUNING SHEARS 

RAKES, GARDEN 

RANGE POLES 

RIFLE - 22 CALIBER SINGLE SHOT TARGET 

ROPE ROTOTILLER 

SAFETY SADDLES 

SAW FILING AND SETTING KITS 

SCYTHES 

SECCHI Dies 

SEINE - 8' TO 10' X 4' X 1/8" 
SEINE - 25' X 6' X l/^t" WITH BAG 
SHARPENING STONES (VARIED TYPES) 
SHOVELS 
S ICKLES 

SLEDGE HAMMERS 

SOIL ANALYSIS SIEVES 

SOIL AUGER 

SOIL MOISTURE METER 

SOIL PH TEST KIT 

SOIL PROBES 

SOIL THERMOMETER 

SNAKE BITE KITS 

SPADES 
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LAND LABORATORY EQUIPMENT CCONTINUED) 

SPRAYERS, HERBICIDE AND BRtTSH KILLER - 5 GALLON 
SPRAYERS - BACK-PACK WATER SPRAYER FOR FiRE 
STEEL SPRING TRAPS 
STEEL TAPES - 100' 
STEREOSCOPES, POCKET 
SURVEYING RODS 
SURVEYOR'S STAFF COMPASS 
TRACTOR, FARM 

BLADE 

BRUSH HOG 

CULTIVATOR 

DISC 

MOWER 

PLOW 

SCOOP 

TRAI LER, 2-WHEEL 
OTHER ALLIED EQUIPMENT 

TRANSITS 
TREE CALIPERS 
TREE CLIMBERS 

TREE CLIMBING ROPES AND SNAPS 

TREE INJECTOR - BRUSH KILLER APPLICATOR 

TREE MARKING GUNS 

TREE SEEDER 

TREE TRIMMER AND SAW WITH POLES 

WATER POLLUTION TEST KIT 

WATER SAMPLER 

WATER TEST KIT 

WEATHER RECORDING EQUIPMENT 

WEDGES, FELLING AND SPLITTING 

WET STONE 

WHEELBARROWS 


SUGGESTED INDOOR LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

CARPENTRY TOOLS 

ANVI L 
CROW BARS 
HAMMERS 

HAND SAWS (RIP AND CROSSCUT) 

MEASURING TAPES 

PAINT BRUSHES 

SQUARES 

WRECKING BARS 
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INDOOR LABORATORY EQUIPMENT (CONTINUED) 

HAND TOOLS FOR ENGINE AND EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 

BOLT CUTTER 
CHISELS, COLD 
HACK SAWS 
HYDRAULIC JACK 
IGNITION TOOL KIT 
MACHINIST VISE 
PLIERS AND VISE GRIPS 
PUNCHES 

SCREWDRIVERS - STANDARD, PHILLIPS 
SOCKET SETS 

TROUBLE LAMPS WITH EXTENSION CORD REELS 

WIRE BRUSHES 

WORK BENCHES AND VISES 

WRENCHES - OPEN END, BOX END 

MASONRY EQUIPMENT 

CONCRETE EDGERS 
CONCRETE MIXING TUBS 
TROWELS 

METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRIC ARC WELDER AND ACCESSORIES 
OXY-ACETYLENE TORCH AND ACCESSORIES 

POWER EQUIPMENT 

AIR COMPRESSOR AND ATTACHMENTS 

DRILL PRESS 

ELECTRIC CIRCULAR SAW 

ELECTRIC DRILLS 

GRINDERS 

JOINTER 

POWER HACK SAW 

SAWS - BAND, RADIAL 

SAFETY EQUIPMENT 

GLOVES 

GOGGLES, SAFETY 

WELDING GOGGLES, ACETYLENE 

WELDING HELMETS 
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APPENDIX B 


Suggested References for Instructional Units 


ALLEN, SHIRLEY W. AND SHARPE, GRANT W. AN INTRODUCTION TO 

AMERICAN FORESTRY . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: MC GRAW KILL BOOK 
COMPANY. 1970, 466 PAGES. 

ANDERSON, DAVID A. AND SMITH, WILLIAM A. FORESTS AND FORESTRY . 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS: THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
INC. 1970, 357 PAGES. 

ANDERSON, R. F. FOREST AND SHADE TREE ENTOMOLOGY . NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK: JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. I960. 

AVERY, T. EUGENE. INTERPRETATION OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS . MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 1968, 
324 PAGES. 

BENDER, RALPH E. THE FFA AND YOU . DANVILLE, ILLINOIS: THE 

INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, INC. 1962, 494 PAGES. 

BENNETT, GEORGE. MANAGEMENT OF LAKES AND PONDS . NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK: VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 
1971, 375 PAGES. 

BINKLEY, HAROLD AND HAMMONDS, CARSIE. EX PERIENCE PROGRAMS FOR 
LEARNING VOCATION IN AGRICULTURE . DANVILLE, ILLINOIS: 
THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, I^C. 1970, 604 
PAGES. 

BROWN, ARTHUR A. AND DAVIS, KENNETH P. FOREST FIRE: CONTROL 
AND USE . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: MC GRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. 
1973, 686 PAGES. 

BUCKMAN, H. 0. AND BRADY, N. C. THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF 

SOIL . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: MAC MILLAN COMPANY. 1952, 
591 PAGES. 

BURGER, GEORGE B. PRACTICAL WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT . NEW YORK, 

NEW YORK: WINCHHSTER PRESS. 1972, 218 PAGES. 

CATALOGUE OF GAME BREEDING INFORMATION . CURRENT EDITION. 

RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA: NATIONAL SHOOTING SPORTS FOUNDATION. 

CHRISTMAS TP EE CULTURE IN KENTUCKY . BULLETIN NO. 3*^6. LEXING- 
TON, KENTUCKY: AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY. 1967, 38 PAGES. 
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COLLINS, HENRY HILL, JR. COMPLETE FIELD GUIDE TO AMERICAN WILD - 
LIFE . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: HARPER AND ROWE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1959, 683 PAGES. 

CONSERVATION AIDE III . COLUMBUS, OHIO: OHIO AGRICULTURE EDU- 
CATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS SERVICE, THE OHIO STATE UNIVER- 
SITY. 1972, 61 PAGES. 

CONSERVATION AIDE IV - SURVEYING . COLUMBUS, OHIO: OHIO AGRI- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS SERVICE, THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY. 1972, 83 PAGES. 

ENGINEERING FIELD MANUAL FOR CONSERVATION PRACTICES . WASHINGTON, 
D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE. 1969, 600 PAGES. 

FASSETT, N. A MANUAL OF AQUATIC PLANTS . MADISON, WISCONSIN: 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS. 405 PAGES. 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN OUTDOOR RECREATION . WASHINGTON, D.C.: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE. 1966, 83 PAGES. 

FERTILIZER SALES AND SERVICEMAN . COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS: 
TEACHING MATERIALS CENTER, TEXAS ASM UNIVERSITY. 

FIREMAN'S HANDBOOK . WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1971, 61 PAGES. 

FIRST AID TEXTBOOK . WASHINGTON, D.C.: THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS. 1957, 249 PAGES. 

FOSTER, A. B. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION . DAN- 
VILLE, ILLINOIS: THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
INC. 1964, 384 PAGES. 

GALLANT, R. A. AND SCHUBERTH, C. J. DISCOVERING ROCKS AND 
MINERALS . GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK: THE NATURE HISTORY 
PRESS. 1967. 

GUIDELINES TO PLANNIN G, DEVELOPING AND MANAGING RURAL RECREATIO N 
ENTERPRISES . BULLETIN NO. 301. BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA: THE 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE. 1966, 425 PAGES. 

HARVESTING FORESTRY PRODUCTS . KIRBYVILLE, TEXAS: VOCATIONAL 

INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES, TEXAS STATE DEPARTMENT Of EDUCATION. 
1971, 200 PAGES. 

HOUSTON, W. R. EFFECTS OF STOCKING RATES ON RANGE VEGETATION 
AND BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION ON THE NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS . 
TECHNICAL BULLETIN NO. 1357. WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1966. 
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KNUTI, LEO L., KORPI, MILTON AND HIDE, J. C. PROFITABLE SOIL 
MANAGEMENT . ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY: PRENTICE-HALL, 
INC. 1970, 376 PAGES. 

LEWIS, R. S. AND CLARK, G. B. ELEMENTS OF MINING . NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK: JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. 1957. 

MAKING LAND PRODUCE USEFUL WILDLIFE . BULLETIN NO. 2035. WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1955. 

MANAGEMENT OF FOREST RESOURCES FOR MULTIPLE USE . UNIVERSITY 

PARK, PENNSYLVANIA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY. 1970, 124 PAGES. 

MANAGING GAMEBIRDS . BULLETIN NO. 3-592. EAST LANSING, MICHI- 
GAN: EXTENSION SERVICE, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. 1972, 
15 PAGES. 

MANAGING THE FAMILY FOREST . BULLETIN NO. F 2187. WASHINGTON, 
D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, U.S. GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE. 1952, 51 PAGES. 

A MANUAL OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION . WASHINGTON, D.C.: THE 
WILDLIFE SOCIETY. 1971, 105 PAGES. 

MEMBERSHIP - PATHWAY TO LEADERSHIP . COLUMBUS, OHIO: OHIO 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS SERVICE, THE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 1972, 23 PAGES. 

MOSBY, H. S. WILDLIFE INVESTIGATIONAL TECHNIQUES . WASHINGTON, 
D.C.: THE WILDLIFE SOCIETY. 1957. 

OFFICIAL MANUAL, FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA . ALEXANDRIA, VIR- 
GINIA: FUTURE FARMERS SUPPLY SERVICE. 1972, 128 PAGES. 

OHIO POND MANAGEMENT . BULLETIN NO. 37^+. COLUMBUS, OHIO: 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
1973, 15 PAGES. 

OPERATING FARM- TRAC"^ORS AND MACHINERY, EFFICIENTLY, SAFELY . 

AMES, IOWA: PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTION CENTER, IOWA STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 1951, 81 PAGES. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS AND THE EMPLOYEE WITH - 
IN THE BUSINESS ORGANIZATION . COLUMBUS, OHIO: OHIO A^ '^I- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS SERVICE, THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY. 1971, 58 PAGES. 

PFLIEDER, E. P. SURFACE MINIUG . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING, METALLURGICAL AND PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERS, INC. 1958. 
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PLANNING FOR AN INDIVIDUAL WATER SYSTEM . ATHENS, GEORGIA: 
ENGINEERING CENTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. 1973, 156 PAGES. 

PLANNING FOR AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM . ATHENS, GEORGIA: ENGINEER- 
ING CENTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR VOCATIONAL INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS. 1971, 112 PAGES. 

PLANNING GUIDE - OUTDOOR RECREATION FACILITIES . BULLETIN NO. 
441. COLUMBUS, OHIO: THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 1963, 12 PAGES. 

A PRIMER ON GROUND WATER . WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1970, 

26 PAGES. 

A PRIMER ON WATER . WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE 

INTERIOR, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. I960, 50 PAGES. 

A PRIMER ON WATER QUALITY . WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 1965, 

27 PAGES. 

PRIVATE ASSISTANCE IN OUTDOOR RECREATION . WASHINGTON, D.C.: 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE. 1968, 68 PAGES. 

RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT - UNIT OUTLINE . PUBLICATION NO. 4. 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 1968, 276 PAGES. 

RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT - STUDENT MANUAL . PUBLICATION NO. 4. 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 1968, 168 PAGES. 

RESOURCE UNIT ON CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR CORE CURRICULUM . 
TUCSON, ARIZONA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. 1970, 10 PAGES. 

RESTORING SURFACE MINED LAND . BULLETIN NO. 1082. WASHINGTON, 
D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, U.S. GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE. 1968. 

RURAL RECREATION - A NEW FAMILY FARM BUSINESS . WASHINGTON, D.C.: 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE. 1962, 56 PAGES. 

SCHWAB, GLENN 0., FREVERT, RICHARD K., BARNES, KENNETH K. AND 
EDMINSTER, TALCOTT W. ELEMENTARY SOIL AND WATER ENGINEER - 
ING . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. 1965, 
296 PAGES. 
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SHOOTING PRESERVE MANAGEMENT - THE NILO SYSTEM . EAST ALTON, 
ILLINOIS: WINCHESTER WESTERN DIVISION, OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION. 311 PAGES. 

SMALL ENGINES . VOLUME I. ATHENS, GEORGIA: ENGINEERING CENTER, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. 
1968, 150 PAGES. 

SMITH, CLODUS R. RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT . DANVILLE, ILL- 
INOIS: THE INTERSTATE PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, INC-. 
1968, 319 PAGES. 

SOIL SURVEYS AND LAND USE PLANNING . MADISON, WISCONSIN: SOIL 

SCIENCE SOCIETY OF AMERICA AND AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRONOMY, 
THE SOCIETIES. 1966. 

SOURCE OF TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS . ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA: WASHINGTON 
DISTRIBUTION SECTION, U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

STALLINGS, J. H. SOIL - USE AND IMPROVEMENT . ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, 
NEW JERSEY: PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 1957, 403 PAGES. 

STEWART, W. F. HELPS IN MASTERING PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE . 
COLUMBUS, OHIO: OHIO AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS SERVICE, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 1969, 17 
HAGES. 

TECHNICIAN'S GUIDE . WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE. 

TIPS ON "GRASS" IDENTIFICATION USING VEGETATIVE CHARACTERISTICS . 
CIRCULAR 1089. BOZEMAN, MONTANA: COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
SERVICE, MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 1968. 

TRACTOR MAINTENANCE . ATHENS, GEORGIA: ENGINEERING CENTER, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. 
1970, 145 PAGES. 

TRACTOR OPERATION AND DAILY CARE . ATHENS, GEORGIA: ENGINEERING 
CENTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS. 1967, 120 PAGES. 

V 

TURF MANAGEMENT . COLUMBUS, OHIO: OHIO AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS SERVICE, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
1973, 109 PAGES. 

TURFGRASS MAINTENANCE AND ESTABLISHMENT - A TEACHER'S MANUAL . 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY. 1968, 160 
PAGES. 
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A VISIT TO A FEDERAL FISH HATCHERY . WASHINGTON, D.C.: SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
1954, 8 PAGES. 

THE WHY AND WHAT OF BOOKKEEPING . CURRENT EDITION. WASHINGTON, 
D.C.: SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. 
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APPENDIX C 

Selected List of Professional and Technical 
Societies and Organizations Concerned with 
Agricultural Resources and its Application 


INCLUSION OR OMISSION OF AN ORGANIZATION OR SOCIETY IN THIS 
list does not imply approval OR DISAPPROVAL OF IT. ADDITIONAL 

information regarding local chapters or sections of these or- 
ganizations OR SOCIETIES MAY BE OBTAINED BY WRITING DIRECTLY TO 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AT THE LISTED ADDRESS. 


AMERICAN CONGRESS ON SURVEYING AND MAPPING , 733 15TH STREET, 
N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20005 

AMERICAN FISHERIES SOCIETY , lO^tO WASHINGTON BUILDING, 15TH 
AND NEW YORK AVENUES, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20005 

AMERICAN FOREST INSTITUTE , 1835 K STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 20006 

AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES . 1816 N STREET, N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 

THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION , 1319 18TH STREET, N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 

AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE , 2201 M STREET, N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20037 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS , 917 15TH STREET, N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20005 

AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY , 45 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 02128 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE , 1271 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10020 

AMERICAN PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION , 1119 A STREET, TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON OS^tOI 

AMERICAN PULPWOOD ASSOCIATION , 605 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK 10016 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY , 644 LEESBURG PIKE, 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 22044 


AMERICAN WATER RESOURCES ASSOCIATION . P. 0. BOX 'tS't, 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 61801 


ASSOCIATION OF INTERPRETIVE NATURALISTS . 1251 EAST BROAD 
STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 43205 

CONSERVATION EDUCATION ASSOCIATION , BOX 450, MADISON, 
WISCONSIN 53701 

ECOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA . OAK RIDGE NATIONAL LABOR- 
ATORY, RADIATION ECOLOGY DIVISION, OAK RIDGE, TEN- 
NESSEE 37831 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA . 5603 CALVERT ROAD, 
COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND 20740 

INSTITUTE OF ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES , 34 SOUTH MAIN STREET, 
MT. PROSPECT, ILLINOIS 60057 

NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY , 1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK 10028 

NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION , COAL BUILDING, 1130 SEVENTEENTH 
STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 

NATIONAL PARKS AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION , 1701 18TH 
STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20009 

NATIONAL RECREATION AND PARK ASSOCIATION , 1700 PENNSYLVANIA 
AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION , l600 RHODE ISLAND AVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 

NATIONAL SHOOTING SPORTS FOUNDATION, INC ., 1075 POST ROAD, 
RIVERSIDE, CONNECTICUT 06878 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION , 1412 16TH STREET, N,W., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 

THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS , SUITE 300, 1010 16TH 
STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 

SOCIETY FOR RANGE MANAGEMENT , 2120 SOUTH BIRCH STREET, 
DENVER, COLORADO 80222 

SOIL CONSERVATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC ., 7515 N.E. 
ANKENY ROAD, ANKENY, IOWA 50021 


SOIL SCIENCE SOCIETY OF AMERICA . 677 SOUTH SEGOE ROAD, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53711 
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WATER POLLUTION CONTROL FEDERATION . 3900 WISCONSIN 
AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20016 

WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION , YEON BUILDING, PORTLAND, 
OREGON 972 0^+ 

THE WI LDERNESS SOCIETY . 729 15TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 20005 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE , 709 WIRE BUILDING, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 20025 


THE WI LDLIFE SOCIETY , SUITE S-176, 3900 WISCONSIN AVENUE, 
N.E., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20016 


DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED - TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS ACT OF 196^ STATES: "NO PERSON IN THE 
UNITED STATES SHALL, ON THE GROUND OF RACE, COLOR, 
OR NATIONAL ORIGIN, BE EXCLUDED FROM PARTICIPATION 
IN, BE DENIED THE BENEFITS OF, OR BE SUBJECT TO 
DISCRIMINATION UNDER ANY PROGRAM OR ACTIVITY RE- 
CEIVING FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE." THEREFORE, 
THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM, LIKE EVERY PRO- 
GRAM OR ACTIVITY RECEIVING FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, MUST BE OPERATED IN COMPLIANCE WITH THIS 
LAW. 


ACCESSION NUM3£»: 


VTl DOoBO 


TITLH: KFFEOENC? LIST OF PAP.AMEDICAL TRAINING PRnGRAMS IN PPDIATRICS. AM 
ACCUMULATIVE LI-^TING. DECFMeER 1973. 

MESC^'I PTnR: ^HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION; =«^D I R ECTOR I E S ; * E OUC A T 1 CNAL 
PK0GRAM5: ^f^EOIAToiCS TRAINING; *NUPSING 

5DRS PRICE: IF AVAILABLE IN VT-ERIC SET. 

ISSUE: AIM V .7Nn. 4{ 1974) PO. 562 

AgST-^ACT: THIS DIPECTORY OF TRAINING PROGRAMS PROVIDES CGUNSELCRS AND 
EDUCATORS WITH A REFERENCE LIST OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING A VARIETY PEDIATRIC 
NURSING STUOY PROGRAMS. OVER 60 PROGRAMS ARE LISTED INCLUDING THREE THAT ARE 
OFFERED FOR P-OIATRIC ASSISTANTS AND TWO FOR PEDIATRIC AIDES. EACH ENTRY 
INCLUOES THE P^'lG^^t^ TY^E, THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF THE DIRECTOR AND 
INSTITUTION, MINI^^UN' PRE Ri^QUl SI TES , LENGTH OF TRAINING, AND CERTIFICATi^ OR 
DEGREE GRANTED. ( MU ) 

INSTITUTION NAME: A^'ERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS, EVANSTON, ILL. 


VT 100 68G 
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An Accumulative Listing 


December 1973 



OFFICE OF ALLIED HEALTH MANPOWER 

American Academy of Pediatrics 


1801 HINMAN AVENUE • EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 60204 • TELEt>HONES - EVANSTON 869-4255 • CHICAGO 2/J.?^ 

REFERENCE LIST OF PARAMEDICAL TRAINING PROGRAMS IN PEDIATRICS 

Certificate 

Name of Program Minimum Length of or Degree 

Code and Type Director and Institution Prerequisites Training Granted 


PNP 


Isobel Thorp, RN 
School of Nursing 
U. of Ala. in Birmingham 
1919 Seventh Ave. , So. 
Birmingham, Ala . 35294 


RN from NLN 
approved school, 
BS/BA degree 
or one yearns 
experience 


16-18 
weeks 


Certificate 


PNA 


Paul Bergeson, MD 
Good Samaritan Hospital 
P. O. Box 2989 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85062 


RN; 4 
commitment from months 
employer/ sponsor 


Certificate 


PNA 


James Cooper, MD 
School of Medicine 
Dept. of Pediatrics 
U. of Arkansas 
Little Rock, Ark. 

72201 


RN from NLN 

approved 

school 


12 

months 


Certificate 


PNA 


Dorothy Martin, Ph. D. 
Loma Linda U. 
School of Nursing 
Loma Linda, CaJ. 

92354 


Sr. yr* of BA 
in Nrsg; 
RN with BA 
and license 
in Cal. 


6 

months 


Certificate 


PNA- 
X-426 


Sheila Cadmaa, RN, MA 
U. of California 
Division of Nrsg. 
Dept. of Cont'g. Ed. 
in the Health Sciences 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

90024 


RN and BS 
or equivalent; 
employment in 
ambulatory 
care setting. 


7-1/2 
months 


Certificate 


<§ ^mrnvnity-wide PNA/PNP M - Master's level N - Non-classified 

Service only PNA/PNP S - School Nurse Practitioner Special Program 

o S. Armed Forces PNP A - Child Health Associate 

^ PNP - Pediatric Nurse A ssociate /Pediatric Nurse Practitioner 
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American Academy of Pediatrics 
Office of Allied Health Manpower 


2. 


Name of Program 
'-^'Code and Type 


Minimum 

Director and Institution Prerequisites 


I Pediatric Nurse Millie Williamson, PHN Employed at 


Preceptorship 


Contra Costa County 
Health Department 
P. O. Box 871 
Martinez, Cal. 94553 


Contra Costa 
County Health 
Dept. as 
PHN 


Certificate 
Length of or Degree 
Training Granted 

4 months Certificate 


PNA 


N 


Well 
Baby 
Nurse 


PNA 


John Fuerth, MD Candidates 
S. Cal- Perm. Med. Gp. selected from 


6 months Certificate 


Dept. of Pediatrics 

Valley Of^ce 
1365Z Cantara St. 
Panorama City, Cal. 


91402 


PNs employed 
at S. Cal. Perm, 
and Kaiser 
Fo\indation 
Hospital 

Li LciCnsed PN 


John Fuerth, MD 
S. Cal. Perm. Med. Gp- in Cal. and 


Dept. of Pediatrics 
13652 Cantara St- 
Panorama City, Cal. 

91402 

Marie Roby (Mrs. ) 
Director 

Public Hlth. Nrsg. 
1270 Natividad Rd. 
Salinas, Cal- 93901 


employed at 
S. Cal. Perm, 
and Kaiser 
Found. Hosp. 

RN employed 
at Monterey 
County Hlth, 
Dept. 


10 weeks Certificate 


no 

response 


Certificate 


M Maternal 
Child Nrs. 
Arsoc/Prac. 


Betty Highley, Assoc. 

Prof, of Nrsg. 
U. of Cal. , S. F. 
School of Nrsg. 
411 Y-N 

Fam- Hlth. Care Nrsg. 
San Francisco, Cal- 
94122 


Model A; 
B.S. ,RN 
Cal. License; 
Agency 
commitment 

Model B: 
Dipl. and 
Assoc. of 
Arts Grad. 
Cal. license; 
full-time 
study 


6 months 


Certificate; 
Master of 
Science 
available. 
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Name of Program 
^ Code and Type Director and Institution 


PNP 


Nurse 

Practitioner> 
Well Child 
Supervision 


PNA 


Carlee Le£iwich(Mrs. ) 
Santa Cruz County 
Hlth, Serv, Agcy, 
Box 962 

Santa Cruz, Cal, 
95061 


Carlee Leftwich (Mrs, ) 
Santa Cruz County 
Hlth. Serv, Agcy, 
Box 962 

Santa Cruz, Cal, 
95061 


H. L. Kafka, MD 
Chief, Dept, of Peds, 
Olive View Med. Ctr. 
7533 Van Nuys Blvd. 
Van Nuys, Cal, 91407 


Minimum 
Prerequisites 

BS from NLN 
approved school; 
employment by 
Santa Cruz 
Health Dept. 


BS from NLN 
approved school; 
employment by 
Santa Cruz 
Health Dept. 


RN. 

Commitment 
from preceptor 


Length of 
Training 

341 hr. 
crse. to 
provide 112 
hrs, of 
theory and 
consult, and 
229 hrs. of 
supervised 
practice 


284 hr, crse. 
to provide 89 
hrs. of theory 
and consult, 
and 195 hrs, 
of supervised 
practice. 


Certificate 
or Degree 
Granted 

Certificate 


Certificate 


12 weeks 


Certificate 


School 
Nurse 
Practitione r 


Child 
Health 
Associate 


Nancy Nelson, MD 
U. of Colo. Box 2418 
Denver, Colo, 80220 


Henry K. Silver, MD 
U, of Colorado 
School of Medicine 
4200 E, Ninth Ave, 
Denver, Colo, 80220 


RN with BA 
and employed 
in school 
setting 

Min. 60 hrs. 
college credit, 
includ. Bio. , 
Chem, , Psych. , 
Humanities 


4 months 


Certificate 


Three-yr, 
course 


BA and 
Cert, by 
Colo, State 
Board 


C Nursing Care 
of Children in 
Community 
Settings 


Elda Popiel, RN 
U. of Colorado 
Box 2418 
Denver, Colo , 

80220 


BS in Nrsg, 

from NLN 

approved 

school, 

Ped. Sponsor 


16 weeks 


Certificate 
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Name of Program 
^-Codc and Type 

C PNA 


Director and Institution 

Louis Hochheiser, MD, 
U. of Conn. Hlth. Ctr. 
McCcok Hosp, , D-C-2 
Two Holcomb St. 
Hartford, Conn. 06112 


Minimum 
Prerequisites 

RN grad. from 
NL.N accredited 
BA nursing 
program 


Length of 
Training 


Certificate 
or Degree 
Granted 


16 weeks Certificate 


M 


Master ' s 
Program in 
Pediatric 
Nursing 

PNA 


N 


PNA 


Katherine Nuckolls, Ph. D. BA degree 
Yale U. School of Nrsg. and RN 

38 South Street 
New Haven, Conn. 06510 


2 years 


Raymond S|tandard, MD 
Dept. of Hmman Resrcs. 
Dist. of Columbia Gov't. 
1875 Connecjjficut Ave. 
Washington, DC 20009 

David Martin, MD 
Palm Beach Jr. College 
4200 Congress Ave. 
Lake Worth, Fla. 3 3460 


RN in DC 

3 yr's. exp. , 

commitm ent 

from 

employer 

RN; 

2 yr's exp. 
in Fed, or 
community 
health. 


Master of 
Science in 
Nursing; PNI 
after 1 yr. 


10 months Certificate 


48 weeks Certificate 


PNA Iris Shannon, RN 

Rush Presbyterian- 
St. Luke's Med. Ctr. 
1753 W. Congress Pkwy. 
Chicago, 111. 60612 


RN; 

commitm ent 
from Ped. 
preceptor 


16 weeks Certificate 


PNA 


PNP 


ERLC 


Gabriel Rosenberg, MD 
Methodist Hosp. of Ind. 
1604 N. Capitol Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46202 


Sidney Kripke, MD 
U. of Iowa 
Dept. of Pediatrics 
College of Nursing 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 


RN; 

graduate from 
NL.N approved 
school; 
commitment 
from sponsor 

Consider RN 
lackirg degree. 
Employed or 
prospect of 
employment in 
child health 
care. 


16 weeks Certificate 


16 weeks 


Certificate 
for 

non-degree 
nur s e s . 
Masters 
available. 


American Academy of Pediatr ics 
Office of AULod Hc^aith Manpower 


5. 


Naxne of Program 
''♦Code and Type 

C PNA 


Director and Institution 

George Hallett, MD 
U. of Maine 
Cont. Ed. Div. Office 
96 Falmouth St. 
Portland, Maine 04103 


Minimum 
Prerequisites 

Licensure in 
State of 
Maine 


Certificate 
Length of or Degree 
Training Granted 

16 weeks Certificate 


PNP Kathleen Morton, MD 

Johns Hopkins Med. 
Inst. Comprehensive 
Child Care Program 
601 N. Broadway 
Baltimore, Md. 21205 


RN licensure 
and grad. from 
NLN approved 
school; exp; ^ 
phys, -preceptor 


4 months Certificate 


PNP 


M Joint Boston 

College School 
" t^fNrsg. 

Harvard Med. 

School Program 

for Ped. 

Clinical Nurse 

Specialists 

C PNA 


Frances Koonz, RN 
School of Nursing 
U. of Maryland 
Baltimore, Md. 21201 


Howard Jacobson, MD 
Boston College 
10 Shattuck St. 
Boston, Mass. 02115 


Priscilla Andrews, RN 
College of Nursing 
Northeastern U. 
Boston, Mass. 02115 


RN from NLN 
accredited 
school; one 
yr. exp. 
phys. -sponsor 

BA degree in 
Nrsg. 

One yr. exp. 


20 weeks Statement 
of program 
completion 


Two yrs. Master of 
Science 


RN grad. from 
NLN approved 
school. 
Employed in 
Ped. ambulatory 
setting. 


4 months Certificate 


PNP Carolyne Davis, Dean 

School of Nursing 
Cont'g . Ed. Services 

for Nurses 
U. of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich 

48104 


RN; one yr. ped. 32 weeks Certificate 
care exp; (16 wks. 

employer /sponsor full- 
time) 
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Name of Program 
'♦'Code and Type 

C PNP 


Director and Institution 

Leslie Pensler, MD 
Children's Hosp. of 

Michigan 
3901 Beaubien 
Detroit, Mich, 48201 


Minimum 
Prerequisites 

if 

BS in Nrsg; 
RN from 3--yr, 
school; Post- 
graduate exp. 


Certificate 
Length of or Degree 
Training Granted 

4 months Certificate 


M Post- 
Baccalaureate 
Ed. Program 
for Nrs. in 
Ambulatory 
Child Health 
Care 


Alma Sparrow, MS, MPH BA in Nrsg, 


U. of Minnesota 
School of Public Hlth. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

55455 


from NLN 

accredited 

school 


Three- 
quarter 
sequence. 
Full- 
time. 


Certificate. 
Master s 
available 


PNA Edward O' Connell, MD 

Mayo Foundation 
Div. of Education 
200 First St. 
Rochester, Minn . 

5)3901 


Eligibility for 
RN licensure 
in State of 
Minnesota 


24 weeks Certificate 


PNA Robert Fairchild,MD 

U. of Ma Kansas City 
Provost of the Hlth. Sc. 
Kansas City, Mo . 64108 


PNP Fernando deCastro, MD 

Cardinal Glennon Hosp. 
1465 S. Grand Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 63104 

PNP Lawrence Kahn, MD 

Washington U. 
4550 Scott Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 63110 


Requirements 1 year 

of Mo. -KC School 

of Graduate 

Studies ; RN 

from a state 

school of nrsg. 


Certificate 


RN; employed 
in pediatric 
ambulatory 
s etts ng . 

RN; 

BS preferred 


8 months Certificate 


8 months Certificate 


C 
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PNP Dorothy DeMaio, RN, MA rjs^ ^^d BS 

Christian Hanson, MD Degree 
Rutgers College of Nrsg. preferred. 
CMDNJ-Rutgers Med. Sch. Employer 
P.O. Box 101 sponsor. 
Piscataway, NJ 08854 


4 months 
full-time; 
6 months 
continuing 
education 


Certificate 


American Academy of Pediatrics 
Office of Allied Health Manpower 


Name of Program 
-^'Code and Type 

C PNA 


N 


PNP 


Director and Institution 

Prof. Eileen Amy York 
College of Nursing 
Seton Hall U. 
S. Orange, NJ 07079 

Ruth Stein, MD 

Bronx Minicipal Hosp. 

Center 
Pelham Parkway 
S & Eastchester Rd. 
Bronx, NY 10461 


Minimum 
t^r er equisites 

BSN from 
N3JN accredited 
school; current 
licensure 

RN with 1 yr. 
exp. ; prefer 
pediatrics 


Length of 
Training 


Certificate 
or Degree 
Granted 


32 weeks Certificate 


6 months Certificate 


PNP Sister Virginia Hanrahan 

Dr. Martin Luther King 

Jr. Health Center 
3674 Third Avenue 
Bronx, NY 10456 


RN on staff 
at King Health 
Center 


1 year 


Certificate 


PNA Anita Lukin, RN 

Kings County Hospital 

Center 
Dept. of Nursing 
451 Clarkson Ave. 
Brooklyn, NY 11203 

PNA Mary O'Hara, RN, MA 

State U. of NY at Buffalo 
School of Nursing 
3435 Main St. 
Buffalo, NY 14224 


RN and 
employed in 
Pediatric Out- 
patient Clinic 
at Kings Cty. 
Hospital Ctr. 

RN grad. 
Current License. 
Commitment to 
employment 


7 months Certificate 


16 weeks Certificate 


PNA Catherine DeAngelis, MD 

Columbia- Presbyterian 

Hospital 
School of Nursing and 

Dept, of Pediatrics 
VC-450; 168th St. 
New York, NY 10032 


RN, NY 

licensure; 

interview 


16 weeks 
(8 months 
internship) 


Certificate 


ERIC 


PNA Margaret Heagarty, MD 

Cornell U. ,NY Hosp. 
School of Nursing 
Div. of Cont. Ed. 
1320 York Ave. 
New York, NY 10021 


RN from NLN 
accr edited 
school; 
PHN at NY 
Dept. of 
Riblic Hlth. 


12 months Certificate 


American Academy of Pediatrics 
Office of Allied Health Manpower 


Name of Program 
♦'Cocie and Type 

C PNP 


N Child Eval. 
320G, Cont^g. 
Ed. in colla- 
boration with 
Board of Hlth. 


Director and Institution 

Robert Hoekelman.N^ 
U. of Rochester 
260 Crittenden Blvd^ 
Ro Chester, J4Y 14^42 

John Fletcher , MD 
School of Nur^sing 
East Caroliii'at 
Greenvilley^^C 27834 


Mininuiina 


RN; iwnployed 
in p«^%trtc 

health care 
setting 

KN; ^p. in 
community 
hlth. nrsg; 
emp% ;^ponso^^ 


Length oi or Dqeree 
Training Oranfted 


16 weeks OertilRcabe 


3 months Certifi^te 


C PNA 


C PNA 


C PNP 


C PNP 


Donald Frank, MD 
Good Samaritan Hosp. 
Dept. of Pediatrics 
Div. of Community Ped. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 452Z0 

George Prothro,MD 
Tulsa City- County- 
Health Dept. 
4616 E. 15th St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 7 4112 

Rita Wetton, MD 
U. of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine 
Dept. of Ped. Med. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 

Cecil Jacobs, MD 
Charleston County 

Health Dept. 
334 Calhoun St. 
Charle ston, S. C. 

29401 


RN «lfi^,^rad. 
of NLN accred. 
school. 
Pediatric 
sponsor 

RN; licensure 
in Okla; 
Pediatric 
sponsor 


Graduate BA; 
RN from NLN 
accredited nrsf 
program; 
2 yrs. exp. 

RN; 

personal 

interview 

required 


4 isik>nth« Certificate 


10 weekid Q^tificate 


6 months Certific«fce 


6 months Certificate 


C PNP 


Ruth Benfield, RN 
U. of Tennessee 
College of Nursing 
879 Madison Avenue 
Memphis, Tenn 38116 


Senior at the 
U. of Tenn. 
College of Nrsg. 
under gradviate 
program 


6 months 


Letter 

certifying 

preparation 


C PNP 

ERLC 


Evelyn Tomes,MA.,M. Sc. 
Meharry Med. College 
Div. of Continuing 
Education for Nurses 
Nashville, Tenn. 37218 


RN grad. from 
NLN approved 

school. Current 

licensure. 

2 yrs. exp. 


9 months Certificate 


American Academy of Pediatrics 
Office of Allied Health Manpower 


9. 


^feLm« o€ Program 
^Codte mod Type 

C K9P 


Director and Institution 

Jane Dawson, RN, MS 
College of Niirsing 
Texas Woman'3 U. 
Dallas, Te^^as 75235 


Minimum 
Prerequisites 

Baccalaur eate 
RN degree from 
NLN approved 
rchool; 2 yrs. ' 


I^Hgitfa: of 
JIEraining 

One 

semester-^ 
fall time; 
part^-time 


exp. in ped. set; available 

requirements 

for U. adzxdssion 


Certificate 
or Degree 
Granted. 

Certificate 


PNP 


U PNP 


Chloe Floyd, RN, MS 
The U. of Texas 
School of Nrsg. at 

Galveston 
Galveston, Tex. 7 7 550 

Howard Johnson, Col. 
Wilford Hall, USAF 

Medical Center 
Lackland AFB 
San Antonio, Tex. 

78236 


RN; 

BS preferred; 
commitment 
from employer- 
sponsor 


RN 
exp. 


USAF 
2 yrs, 
1 yr, in 
pediatrics 


16 weeks 


21 weeks 


Certificate 


Certificate 


M Graduate Peggy Chinn, RN, Ph. D. 

Child Nrsg. College of Nursing 
^Program u. of Utah 

25 S. Medical Drive 
' Salt Lake City, Utah 

84112 


RN from NLN 
BA program. 
Admission req. 
for U. of Utah 
Grad. School 


?. years 


Master of 
Science in 
Child Nrsg. 


Pediatric 

Nurse 

Clinician 


Marian Solowy, MD 
U. of Virginia 
School of Nursing 
Charlottesville, Va. 

22901 


RN 


4 months 


Certificate 


M Pediatric 


\ 


Graduate 
Nursing 


Barbara Brodie, Ph.D. 
MCH Nursing 
School of Nursing 
U. of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 

22901 


BS with upper 
division major 
in nrsg; 
achievement in 
undergrad. 
program; 
RN licensure; 
experience 


semesters 


M. S. N. 


ERLC 


American Academy of Pediatrics 
Office of Allied Health Manpower 


10. 


Name of Program 
*Code and Type 

C PNP 


Director and Institution 

Jacqueline Vandeman,RN» 
Ph. D. , School of Nrsg. 
Dept. of Mat. - Chid. Nrsg. 
SG-51 

U. of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 98195 


Minimum 
Prerequisites 

RN with 
physician- 
sponsor 


Length of 
Training 

12 week? 


Certificate 
or Degree 
Granted 

Certificate 


PNP 


Dr. Kenneth Wible RN; 

West Va. U. Med, Ctr. pediatric 

School of Nursiii^g nursing 

Morgantovm, W> Va .. experience 
26505 


4-6 

months 


Cer tfiicate 


Nurse- Kenneth Reeb, MD 

Physician L. of Wisconsin 

Team 1552 University Ave. 

Program Madison, Wis. 53706 


RN (Diploma 
or BS) 

Wis. licensure 
MD sponsor 


16 weeks 


Certificate 


ERLC 


Office of Allied Health Manpower 
American Academy of Pediatrics 

PEDIATRIC ASSISTANT PROGRAMS 


11. 


Name of Program Director and Institution 


Prerequisites 


Medical Assistang 
AAP-II 


Dr. Nathan Boortz 
Foothill Community College of DeAnza 


District 
12345 El Monte Road 
Los Altos Hills, Cal. 94022 


College 


Length of 
Course Credentials 


Entrance req. 2 years A. A. Degree 


Physician's 
Assistant 
Training 
AAP-IX 


K. Anderson, M. D, 
bowman Gray, School of 
Medicine 
Wake Forest U. 
Div. of Allied Hlth. Programs 
1990 Beach Street 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 27103 


Two character 
and personal 
evaluation forms 
SAT, CEEB 


2 years 


Certificate for 
students with 
less than 3 yrs 
college credit 
upon entering 
program. 
B. S. degree 
for students 
with 3 yrs. 
college credits 


Pediatric Assistant J. R. Haverty, MD 
AAP-.XXII School of Allied Health Sc. 

Georgia State U. 

Atlanta, Ga. 30303 


Entrance 21 
requirements to months 
Georgia 
State U. 


Associate of 

Science 

Degree 


Training program applicable for military corpsmen. 

ERLC 


Office of Allied Health Manpower 
American Academy of Pediatrics 


12. 


PEDIATRIC AIDE PROGR.*iMS 


Name of Program D irector and Institution 


Screening Aide 
AAP-XX 


William Frankenburg, MD 
Colo U. 

School of Medicine 
4200 E. Ninth Ave. 
Denver, Colo. 80220 


Prerequisite s 

Reading ability 
at 7th grade 
level; perform 
simple math 


Length of 
Course 

3 weeks 


Credentials 

Certificate 
award varies 
according to 
local policy 


Family Health 
Worker Training 
AAP-XXIX 


Mr. Robert Eakin 
Family Health Service 
POB 1048 

Elkins, W. Va. 26241 


Represent rural 7 months 
county residents; 
personal 
qualifications 


Certificate 


ERIC 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
ACTIVITY GUIDE 


Developed by Guidance Personnel Specialists 
Jan Thomas - Elementary Counselor 
Jo Sehon - Mddle School Counselor 

In cooperation vlth area teachers 
College of Idaho Career Education Workshop 


Canyon-Owyhee School Service Agency 
Director Floyd Ilerrlll 
Route S Box 207 
Caldwell, Idaho 33605 


Introduction 


The philosophy of this career education 
project suggests that career edu<:ation should 
be an Integral part of the Instructional 
curriculum and activities at all levels. 
Both teachers and parents play Influential 
mid significant roles In guiding a student *s 
career choices, and career education Infor- 
mation should be an Inherent part of the 
total school experience, not "handed out" 
as Isolated bits* Also, there Is consider- 
able research data that supports the Idea 
that occupational choices are made In 
stages, are an ongoing process, and estab- 
lishes that an Individual does not make 
his ultimate vocational selection at any 
single moment In time. Career choices are 
the result of a series of decisions made 
over a period of years. 

At the elementary level, grades one through 
8 IX, the project calls for Integration of 
carreer activity centered experiences into 
the existing curriculum. These activities 
are directed toward expanding the students 
awareness of self and of the occupational 
structure. These activities also provide 
meaningful experiences which aid in the devel- 
opment of positive self-concepts, work appre- 
ciation, understaning of workers, and posi- 
tive attitudes toward work, by providing a 
developmental career education program. The 
regular curriculum subjects will be enhanced 
by making them more relevant. 

In the middle school, grades seven through 
nine, the program provides for broad-based 
exploration. This includes classroom and 
field experiences in a variety of occupa- 
tional areas. F.mphasized in the middle 
school is further Involvement of the 
students self-concept, self appraisal 
of abilities, interests, and aptitudes, 
understanding of occupational opportun- 
ities, and an awareness of the decision- 
making process. 

The career education program at grades 


nine through twelve* becomes more specific, 
assisting the student in converting his 
vocational preferences into reality. Exper- 
iences that help relate subject matter 
contents to actual work situations are in- 
tegrated into the various activities. The 
objective is providing intensive and speci- 
fic job entry training for students in 
concentrated skills training classes. 

Throughout the entire high school per- 
iod the thread of career awareness continues 
Special emphasis of the guidance and counsel 
ing function is indicated at the secondary 
level and provides students with information 
about occupational choices and educational 
choices and educational avenues. 

At the time a student loaves high school 
he should be prepared to either enter the 
job market with a salable skill » or go 
on to further education in a post secondary 
technical school, college, or university. 
The choice is with the student* The 
school can help him understand the various 
options and help him be prepared to move 
into the next phase of life with firm direc- 
tion. 

This career educators* activity guide 
emcompasses grades one through twelve 
and is designed to give useful ideas to 
teachers involved in making career educa- 
tion a basic part of their teaching' and 
to add relevancy to the entire educational 
curriculum. 

In printing this booklet 9 wide margins 
were left for your use in writing variations 
ideas 9 and other notes beside the activities 
The activities presented are from ideas 
developed by area teachers at a career educa 
tion workshop held at the College of Idaho.- 
Ideas may be interchanged from one level to 
another as is, or by slight adaptation. As 
you use these ideas 9 others will occur to 
you and you are urged to experiment with 
many types of approaches. Please share 
activities which prove successful so others 
may profit from your experiences. Send your 
ideas to COSSA, Rt. 8, Box 2079 Caldwell, ID 
83605. 
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It 
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Thinking Time 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
ACTIVITY GUIDE 


Elementary Level 


1. DID YOU EVER SEE A WORKER? (Substitute, 
A FIREMAN, A TEACHER) 
Grades 1-2 
Music 

Using the words to the familiar song, "Did 
You Ever See A Lassie?'' the children could 
adapt it by changing lassie or laddie to 
a worker. The actions then could be appro- 
priate to the occupation* 


2. DRESS GEORGE FOR HIS WORK 
Grades 1-2 
Social Studies 

This is a flannelboard activity involving 
a large cutout of a man. Appropriate cloth- 
ing and tools can be made from felt and the 
children can dress him for specific occupa- 
tions and surround him with the tools of 
his trade. This would be a good review 
activity after many occupations had been 
presented to the class. 


3. LET'S PLAY MAILMAN 
Grades 1-2 

Social Studies, Language Arts, Business 

Each child should write his name and address 
on a small card or envelope. The teacher 
pretends to be the mailman reading the 
address to see if the children can recognize 
their own addresses. If the child recognizes 
his own address, then the teacher says the 
child's name and asks him to repeat his 
address* The cards are given to those who 
are correct. Those who are not successful 
should be given their address and asked to 
repeat it later. Then the teacher could 
come back to them to see if they remember* 


4. WORKER UPSET 
Grades 1-3 

P.E., Social Studies 

For a variation of the Fruit Basket Upset 
Game, assign each child the name of a 


worker; rather than a fruit. Give each 
worker title to two students. The students 
sit in a circle, ''It" has no chair. The 
teacher calls out "Fancers upset I" The 
students assigned the title of farmers ?nist 
change places, while "It" tries to beat one 
to a vacant chair. Game proceeds by the 
teacher calling out the various worker 
titles, and the students ch^n'/ir. rl^ccs. 


5. THE LITTLE RED HEN 
Grades 1-3 
Language Arts 

VJhen studying about raising grain or the 
bakery, have the students dramatize the 
story of the Little Red Hen. The moral 
comes out that those who work deserve the 
reward • 


6. HAPPINESS IS - 
Grades 1-3 
Language Arts^ Art 

Have children think of at least three likes 
and draw pictures of them. As the children 
share theirs with the class, categorize them 
into data people - things. Discuss how 
we decide what we like and dislike. Relate 
this to the world of work by bringing up 
work interests and activities and deciding 
whether or not they would like it. 


7. WHO FIXES WHAT 
Grades 1-3 

Science, Social Studies 

When things don't i/ork we need workers to 
repair the thing. Sometimes we take the 
broken thing to the shop. Some tlras the 
repairman has to come to the object or 
place. See if students know whom to call 
for certain problems and where he would 
fix it. 

car trouble - mechanic 
electricity - power lineman 
telephone - telephone repairman 


siaall appliance * electrician 
furnace * furnace nechanlc 
leaky roof - roofer 
broken wood problem - carpenter 
(door, shelves, steps) 


8. WHO MAKES YOUR CHRISTMAS? 
Grades 1-6 
Social Studies 

List all the occupations you can of people 
who bring you Christmas as you celebrate it. 


9. WORKER DAT 
Grades 1-3 

Social Studies, Guidance & Self 

Have a costume day when children may come 
dressed as a worker. Let class guess who 
they are. 


10. BULLETIN BOARD: WORKERS RIDDLES 
Grades 1-3 
Social Studies 

Prepare a bulletin board by making a riddle - 
the answer will be a certain worker or occu- 
pation. Each day add one more line (hint) 
to the riddle. Start out with more difficult 
clues the first two days then work up to 
easier ones. When child guesses occupation 
put up a picture of the worker. If riddle 
Is not guessed by end of week^ put up picture 
and discuss It. 


11. LIVE A CAREER 
Grades 1-3 

Social Studies, Language Arts 

Let children live an occupation for a short 
time each day. (Example: bring plastic 
dishes and let them take turns being customers 
and waitresses) 


12. DRESS AND GUESS THE WORKER 
Grades 1^3 
Social Studies 

Divide l'z2 r'.ass Into teams. Using a large 
cardboard cut-'out similar to a paper doll* 
start placing articles of clothing that are 
peculiar to a certain occupation en the 
cut-out* See which team can guess the worker 
first. Extra points can be given If team 
members can tell a little about the occupa- 
tion. 


13. WORKER RACE 
Grades 1-3 
P.E. 

Divide the class Into equal teams. Establish 
a starting line. Each player on a team re- 
presents the same worker. Example: All //l*s 
are airplane pilots and move their arms to 
show» all //2*s are dancers. At a go signal 
run like a relay with people doing appro- 
priate motions for their occupation. 


14. MATCHING RELAY 
Grades 1-3 

Industrial Arts, Social Studies 

Divide the class Into two teams. Hake 
Identical lists on board. One list of 
workers and another list of workeirs' 
tools. Have each team line lip for relay. 
At a signal the first In each line goes 
to the board and matches any worker he 
chooses with his tool. First team to 
complete matching wins. 

y - 

15. SERVICE CAREERS 
Grades 1-3 
Social Studies 

Our rchool custodian Is available to every 
class for helping to become aware of service 
careers. The custodian can share with the 
class the services that he performs ^ and 
give the class an idea of the variety of 


specialists he can call upon to help with 
things beyond his ability or time. 

16. VHAT TO DO WITH IT 
Grades 1-3 \ 

Social Studies ^Industrial Arts 

Bring tools from various occupations. 

See if children know wha|: to do with them. 

17. NEWS TREE 
Grades 2-3 

Language Arts^ Social Studies 

Construct large tree with loads of branches 
and no leaves. Have children bring short 
news it::!ns froo various work areas. Read 
and discuss y then let child put his leaf 
on the tree. 


18. CUT YOOR )WN TREE 
Grades 1-3 

Social Studies, Science 

At Christmas time take the class to a 
tree fnm and let them cut their own 
Christmas tree. 


19. INDOORS OR OUT 
Grades 1-4 

Language Arts, Social Studies 

Name an occupation and have the children 
determine whether it involves work indoors 
or outdoors or both. 


20. SURPRISE THE JANITOR 
Grades 1-4 

Social Studies, Language Arts 

Surprise the janitor some day. Have the stu-* 
dents divide into groups. Have each group 
do one of the cleaning jobs in the room. 
Leave the janitor a little plate of cookies > 
a chair with a pillow and a thank you note 
for all he does. 

This is not only nice for the janitor, the 


children gain an appreciation for the 
custodian's job and the work involved. 
And they tend to keep the room neater In 
the future. 


21. CARD GAMES 
Grades 1-5 

Industrial Axts^ Language Arts, Social 
Studies 

Matching games can be made on 3 x 5 cards. 
One set could be made of the worker and his 
name. A set could be made of the vorker and 
his hat~a worker and his tools, — a worker 
and the building in which he works. 


22. PICTURE PUZZLES 
Grades 1-6 
Social Studies 

Let the children make puzzles by pasting 
pictures of workers on stiff cardboard and 
then cutting them In pieces. They can then 
trade puzzles with each other. 


23. THINKING TIME 
Grades 1-6 

Language Arts, Social Studies, Health 

Discuss the following questions In a jam 
session o 

1. I^y do VG need laws? 

2. I"Jhy do we have school? 

3. I'Jhy do we have newspapers? 

4. Vlhy do we eat? 

5. Why should we keep ourself clean? 

6. Why does your dad work? 

7. Vlhy does our school have rules? 

8. Is money necessary? 

9. Why do we have doctors and nurses? 

10. Why Is sleep Important? 

11. Why do we need firemen and policemen? 


24. BULLETIN BOARD - TOOLS 
Grades 1-6 

Social Studies, Industrial Arts 

To arouse interest in tools and to show how 
different workers use the same tools, put 
up several workers and nany tools, and have 
workers attached by string to tools they use* 
Suggested workers: Farmer, Gardener, Barber, 
Beautician, Butcher , Baker » etc. Suggested 
tools: Shovel, hoe. tractor,, trimmers s 
clippers, hair-tonic, brush, combi, hair 
spray, knifS; cleaver, scales^ mixer, bake 
pans, etc. 


25. THE OLDEN DAYS 
Grades 1-6 
Social Studies 

Tou can build interest and appreciation in 
modem day conveniences by turning your 
classroom into an old fashioned school for 
a day - coinplete with slates, benches, sack 
lunches, etc. 

26. HOW PRODUCTS FEEL 
Grades 1-6 

LoTiguasG Arts, Guidance & Self 

Have students pretend they are a particular 
product. Have then vTrite a story about how 
they feel or hov? the product was made. 

27. BEAN BAG GAIffi 
Grades 1-6 

P.E.> Social Studies 

Have students form a circle and assign each 
child a different occupation. Then call out 
a work task and throw a bean bag into the air. 
The child whose occupation does that task must 
run to the laiddle of the circle and catch the 
bean bag before it hits the ground. He then 
becomes the new IT. 


28. HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
Grades 1-6 
Art^ Language Arts 

Have children nake birthday cards for school 
workers . 


29. FEELINGS 
Grades 1-6 

Health, Guidance and Self 

Have the student discuss the various types of 
feelings — with our hands (touch) 5 with our 
heads (thinking) 5 and with our hearts (emotion- 
al feeling). Then think of different kinds 
of feelings in each category. Discuss how 
eacn affects our behavior and how we can 
handle each situation and control cur feelirgs. 
The students may wish to roleplay some situa- 
tions in various w^^ys to try on different 
feelings. 

30. CLASS NEWSPAPER 
Grades 1-6 

Langtiage Arts^ Social Studies, Art 

Students can learn much about the newspaper 
publishing business by putting out a class 
newspaper. The students will be reporters, 
ad-writers, feature writers, typists, proof- 
readers, editors, etc. They can put out a 
single issue or it can be a continuing 
activity. 


31. JOB ACTIVITIES - SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
Grades l'-6 
General Subjects 

Have students interview a parent or soneone 
and list each Individual job activity that 
he does in his occupation. Then determine 
what school subject is related to each 
job activity. 


32. WHO DID YOU SEE? 
Grades l-?6 

Guidance & Self, Social Studies 

Ask children to name the workers they saw on 
their way to school this morning. List 
them on the board and see how many workers 
were seen. Ask the children to observe 
the next morning and see how much longer 
the list becomes. This will help strengthen 
observation abilities and also identify many 
workers for some children. 
Discussion could bring out that each of us 
will have a job some day. Vould student 
like to do some of the jobs he observed? 


33, HOBBIES & OCCUPATIONS 
Grades 1-6 
Guidance & Self 

Put a large box or circle in the center of 
the page and surround it with little boxes 
or circles. In the center one write a 
hobby which you enjoy. In the surrounding 
boxes, write in Jobs for which the hobby 
would be helpful or useful, or which takes 
the same skills. 


34. THE A-B-C'S 
Grades 1-6 

Language Arts, Social Studies 

List the letters of the alphabet in a long 
column. After each letter, name a worker 
beginning with that letter. For example: 
A - Astronaut, B - Baker, C - Carpenter, etc. 


35. EXTRA TIME ACTIVITIES 
Grades 1-6 
\ All Subjects 

Label a large coffee can with "Wy work .is done - 
I'll have some fun." Put slips of paper in 
the can suggesting ways to use free time wisely. 
For example: "Write a poem about a job." 
"Write a story about something you might like 
to do in the future." "Make a worker puzzle." 


36* WHO HELPED YOU GET TO SCHOOL? 
Grades 1-6 
Social Studies 

Ask the children how they got to school and 
then have then f inure out as many workers 
as they can who were ir4Volved in nakinc that 
node of transportation possible » It can 
even include those who produce the materials 
used to make the vehicles or shoes c 


37 . WHAT m F/illlLY DOES 
Grades 1-S 
Social Studies 

Nane the workers of our families where 
they works materials and tools they use. 
This should open the eyes of the children 
that we are not self su££icient. Also it 
will bring out the important contribution 
that our families make. Draw pictures of 
the places each works and what they do at 
their place of work. These may be put 
together into a book about the whole 
classe's families. 


38. PARENT RESOURCES 
Grades 1-6 

Social Studies s Industrial Arts 9 Language 
Arts 

With the help of the children^ parents can 
be invited to cone to the classroom to tell 
about their particular type of work. By 
planning the visits carefully and by sharing 
with other rooms a variety of occupations can 
be represented. Parents should be encouraged 
to bring toolSj pictureSj unifoms. products, 
etc. related to their job. Time should always 
be allowed for a question and answer period. 
If this visit can be followed by .a field trip 
to the place where the parent works 5 the 
explanations can be nade even more meaningful 
with actual visualization. 

In upper grades 5. parents should tell what was 
required in the way of education and on the 
job training. Also have them tell about other 
occupations associated with their lob and tell 
how common the job is in the area. 


39. INTERVIEWS ON TAPE 
Grades 1-6 

Social Studies, Language Arts 

The teacher can Interview the child on the 
tape recorder about his parents' jobs. 
Leading questions would have to be asked 
to gain as nuch information about the work 
as possible. For exainple: Where does Daddy 
work? What does he do there? Have you ever 
gone with Daddy to see what he does? Does 
he like his work? Do you think you would 
like to do what Daddy does? It might be tiore 
revealing and more fun to let the child 
pretend to be the father or ciother and to 
Interview hi© as Mr. or Mrs. Jones. If the 
Interview if followed by nakltu: pictures of 
the occupations held by the parents, these 
could be tnade into slides with the Visual- 
maker and a complete presentation would be 
available for other groups. 


40. FAMOUS PEOPLE ON TV - WHAT DO THEY DO? 
Grades 1-6 

Social Studies, Language Arts 

The first assignment for this activity would 
be to watch TV for an evening or to watch 
specific programs that the teach^x requests. 
Primary children might just be asked to come 
back and talk about the occupations represented, 
while the intermediate children could be ex- 
pected to record the people and their occupa- 
tions. 


41. CLASSROOM FACTORY PROJECT 
Grades 1-6 

Social Studies ( Industrial ArtSy Math, 
Business 

Have a factory in your room. For example: 
using assembly line ideas you can sell pop- 
corn. One group pops the corn; another sorts 
through it; another bags it, and another 
group sells it. After the sale pay the 
grocery bill discussing how various stages 
of production, cost money. Then as a reward 
for the * company*' buy something special for 
the class with the profit. 


42, GUESS THE SOUND 
Grades 1-6 

Science, Social Studies 

Record sounds f ron various occupations and 
play to children having then identify the 
occupation. 


43. CLASSMATE OF THE WEEK 
Grades 1-6 
Guidance & Self 

Choose one child to "be Classmate of the Week. 
Put hi£i picture (perhaps a large shadow print) 
on the bulletin board. Help him write a story 
about hitoself to put up with it. This child 
may be given special privileges durinc the 
week (og. leading the lunch line, passing out 
papcrSj choosing the story or game, etc.) 


44 • HEALTH HABITS 
Grades 2-6 

Healthy Guidance & Self, Language Art9 

liake a list of various health habits. Have 
the students make a chart with the health 
habits down the page and the days of the week 
across the page. Have then keep track of 
the things they do for one week by filling 
in their charts. At the week's endj a 
discussion may be held to determine what 
the students felt would be minimum in each 
category, for a healthy student. This could 
be extended to include a discussion of how 
different health habits would affect other 
workers. 


45. INTERVIEVIING PUPPETS 
Grades 1-6 

Art. Self, Language Arts, Social Studies 

For role playing in learning to interview or 
inquire about job information, the students 
will make puppets which arc symbolic of a 
worker they want to interview or they may 
make one of themselves as an interviewer. 
Assemble puppet as follows: 


Cut the tissue roller in half , nold wadded 
paper over and around it to nake the head. 
Secure this xd.th four or five long strips of 
masking tape. Over this, spread laundry 
starch generously — then 3 apply layers of 
paper towels until the right proportions 
have been attained. Let dry for a couple 
of days or over a wcekenJ. Paint faces and 
apply hair (yam). Dress in appropriate 
work attire. Shirts and dresses need only 
be glued at seans and attached to roller. 
Student will either see hiiisclf as a student 
searching for infomation or as an adult 
in this role. 

Note: If these are nade the first part of 
the terns they nay be shared in many ways. 


A6. MAILING A LETTER 
Grades 2-A 

Language Arts» Social Studies 

Children begin by learning the parts of a 
letter, how to write a letter, how to 
address an envelope. They nake up their 
own letter about some special activity 
that they have done at school, such as 
field trips, involvement in a play, etc. 
They address own envelopes to parents or 
grandparents. Each child buys his stamp 
and nails it on a field trip to the post 
office. They watch their own letters going 
through the different processes. 


47. HOW MANY OfCUPATimiS? 
Grades 2-6 

Language Arts, Social Studies 

Give the students a specific amount of time 
(eg. exactly three nlnutes) to write as many 
job titles as they can. A prize may be 
awarded to the one listing the most. If 
the papers are collected and scanned the 
teacher nay sain sone valuable Insights 
about the students' career awareness, etc. 


48. CAREER CHARADES 
Grades 2-6 

Social Studies V Language Arts 

Divide the class into 2 or 3 teams. Have 
the teann write worker titles on snail 
slips of paper and put into a hat for the 
other tean to draw fron. One player draws 
a worker title and shows it to the opposing 
team. Then he tries to get his team to 
nuess the worker by riving non-verbal clues • 
Ground rules should be set up in advance 
so everyone agrees to the things allowed 
and not allowed. Tine is recorded for 
each player. The team with the snallest 
nunber of ninutes wins. 


49. BULLETIN BOARD: SKILLS ARE IMPORTANT 
Grades 2-6 
Ml Subjects 

Start the bulletin board with one word, in 
the center of the board, naming a skill, 
such as MULTIPLICATION. Have the students 
ask people they see if they use the skill 
in their job. Put a slip of paper with 
the worker title on it and also the student's 
initials. At the end of the week, give a 
candy bar to the student who found the nost 
workers using that skill. 


50, WHO USES MAPS? 
Grades 2-6 
Social Studies 

During a nap study or while Icaminc to 
use naps, think of different workers who 
read maps in their jobs. For example: 
pilots, navigators 3 truck drivers, travel- 
ing cnlan: V etc. 


51. ^*ME" BAG 
Grades 2-6 

Language Arts. Self -Concept 

Have the students put things into a large 
paper br:; which depict their "selves' . 


They can put in small objects and pictures 
which represent their interests, fears, 
likes., dislikes, and wishes. Each student 
will theti share his me bap * with the class. 
This is an excellent activity for self- 
concept study and for understanding others. 
Variation; Put things on the outside of the 
bag (using tape, staples ^ or ^lue) which 
represent the thin£;s people see about us. 
Put things inside the bag to represent 
things about us that people usurlly v!on^t 
know. 


52. HELP WAITTED 
Grades 2-6 

Guidance & Self. Social Studies 

Cut out help wanted ads fron the newspaper 
and put then in a hat. Have e/ich student 
draw one and ^.±ve two reasons why he would 
or would not want the job. 

53. '"FIND IT IN THE YELLOW PAGES'' 
Grades 2-6 

Social Studies 

Read throu.qh the Yellow Pages to seek out 
the nany different types of jobs available 
in the connunity. 


54. EITTERTAIN US 
Grades 2-6 

Lanfruapc Arts» Music, Guidance & Self 

To develop leadership in the students, choose 
a different pupil each week to be placed in 
full charge of providing a 15 or 20 ninute 
4ntertainnent period for the class. The 
first week a pupil with outstanding organi- 
zational ability micht be chosen. He may 
ask several clp.ssmates to dramatize or 
pantonlme a story* He nay brin^ a record 
from home. He may ask a few members to 
sinp, or play an instiTument. The respon- 
sibility is his, not/ the teacher's. The 
pupil : several/days to line up his 
talent or naterial. 


55 • VmAT ADJECTIVES ARE YOU? 
Grades 2-6 

Guidance & Self ^ Lanpuare Arts 

Make a list of adjectives (20 or so, e.p,. 
intelligent, sassy ^ pretty, brave, etc.) 
Print on a ditto sl.eet in rectanples so 
they can be cut apart. Have each student 
sort the* adjectives into two piles - 
*Me" and ''Not Me". Then have then arrange 
the "Me'" pile into rank order fron most 
to least c They will then write this list 
on a paper, numberinc the adjectives. 
The counselor or teacher can then Ro 
through the list with the student in- 
dividually for positive feedback, or for 
help in deciding how to correct negative 
characteristics • 


56. ^JHO - TOAT - VTllERE 
Grades ?.-6 

All Subjects 

Divide the class into small groups (3-5 
each) . A-SslRn each proup a ''where'* (place 
to be) and a 'what" (the character to 
portray). Have each j^roup take turns 
extemporizing. After each skit? the class 
may discuss what happened, and why, etc. 
Others r^^v wish to repeat one role- 
playing situation to see what a different 
behavior brings about. (Example: Where - 
an office, xahat - someone is late for 
work, who - (1) bosS; (2) secretary, 
(3) clerk-typist 5 (4) bookkeeper. This 
activity can be varied in a million ways 
to tca<^ all klrxfs of skills. 

57. VWxT VJILL I 3E? 
Grades 3-6 

Guidanr/i & Self, LanfTuage Arts, Social 
Studies 

Have the students write the letters in their 
entire name in a column. Then have them 
think of an occupation v/hich bef7,ins with 
each letter of thoir name. If they are 
havin;T trouble, they may look in the yellow 


pages of the phone book, as It lists many 
occupations. Encourage then to pick 
occupations that appeal to then. 


58. SCRAMBLE PUZZLE 
Grades 3-6 
x\ll Subjects 

Ask the children how nany ^lifforant jobs 
they can nane that require a good know- 
ledge of English (or some other subject). 
List then on i:he board. Have the children 
design their own puzzle, then trade 
papers to see if the other student can 
find the occupations. The occupations 
are listed vertically, diagonally, or 
horizontally and way j?:o frontwards or 
backwards in regards to spelling. 
Example : 


x a.b c iaiu 


... ^Lj.^,t[h^o r|a:ej 

nTo jpi q a i r'tp I s ^ t . u ; v ^w * 
•xly 


2 .C 


alb :i!c d eif 


h fi h jjjiyi jsjnln jDj_p^ q^ 
f ■ c^' s "^t ju is ] t V u j d t 
bic:d:e f 


r :V :W X |y jZ | 

g jh T[ vn la \n ji 


— j — X, 

el a s g 


author 

typist 

teacher 

student 

salesman 


59. PL/iYING DETECTIVE WITH CARTOONS 
Grades 3-6 
Art 5 Social Studies 

Children browse throuj^h funny books ^ news- 
papers j naG;?.zJ.nes5 etc. and cut out the 
cartoons that show occupations. A bulletin 
board could then be made with the cartoons. 
Let the board be a take-off on a discussion 
of the many careers '-^epictzc:^ .» Row is the 
worker identifier? How does tha artist show 
personality and v. laracter? It tight be fun 
to then have an art period devoted to draw- 
ing cartoons which show other workers not 
shown on the bulletin board. 


60. BEAN BAG GAME 
Grades A-6 
General Studies 

The student will throw a bean laf; at a 
flat chart which has nimes of workers on 
it. The student then must tell sonething 
(predetermined) about the worker. The 
game can be varied by telling different thing 
each tine (job tasks ; backcround rcquirenents 
physical requirements etc . ) . 


61. WH/iT'S m LI!JE 
Grades 3-6 

Language ArtSs Social Studies 

Give students each an opportunity to study 
a particular occupation in the DOT (Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles) or other 
source. One is *'it*' and pretends tc be 
the worker he studied. The panel or class 
asks questions about his line of work which 
can be. answered with '^yes^' or 'no". Who- 
ever guesses the job becoraes ^'it" for the 
next round. 

Variation: For older children, "it"' may 
be givon points for each question and see 
who earns the most points. 


62. TRAVELING 
Grades 3-6 
Social Studies 

Let each child select one city he would like 
to visit, then list all of the people who 
would help to get him there. 
Hopefully the children will pick far away 
places and use trains » airplanes, etc. to 
get there. 


63. MAKE BELIEVE PLACE 
Grades 3-6 

Science. Soci^il Studies 

Make a make-believe toxm by turning class- 
room into another planet (Pluto) . Ifhat 
will the physical characteristics have to 


do with V7hat kinds of jobs there will be? 
T'Jhat kind of appliances will you have? Etc. 


64. CAREER SIMULATIOM GAME 
Grades 3-G 

Social Studies 9 Hath, Business 

Let children be a worker. VTrlte occupa- 
tions and the salary that occupation pays 
on a slip of ^paper.. Have each child draw 
for what he will do. Set aside a time each 
day for your town to operate. Children 
sell arf.icles fron magazines that have 
to do with their occupation - as they 
might have to pay a worker to have sonc- 
thlng done. You can really let your 
inaglnation run wild. Have a surprise 
box in which sone slips of paper are 
plain. Sone have a surprise on them - 
such as "You received S5 for your 
Bifthday''. Some arc not so pleasant - 
•Your car had a flat tire that cost 
#3 to tix\ Each day a child draws a slip. 
It is fun to see how much of their 
salary is left at the end of each week. 


65. BULLETIN BOARD _ GETTING TO KNOW YOU 
Grades 3-6 
Langua(>e Arts 

Make a bulletin board with pictures of 

different workers,. Let the caption be 

GETTING TO KNOW YOU 

GETTING TO KNOW ALL ABOUT YOU 

Decorate arounr! the pictures with musical 

notes. Let the children do research on the 

worker of his choice shown on the bulletin 

board. Oral or written reports could be 

given for each. Written reports coul . be 

posted near the corresponding picture. 


66. JAM SESSION 
Grades 3-5 
Social Studies 

Discuss your role as the teacher and your 
job. Stress that you night not be able to 
have a job in this buildlnc if it were not 


for a lot of other people. Have the students 
look around and nane things in the room that 
provided a jo** for soneone, (Exanple! pen- 
cil sharpener J building supports, fomica, 
books » desks, etc.) 


67. SCIENCE DIVISIONS 
Grades 3-6 
Science 

For each division you cover in Science, study 
all the occupations that are involved in the 
division covered . (Example : Oceanography : 
Oceanop,rapher, scuba diver,, marine biologist, 
sea captain, etc.) 

68. LIFE LINE 
Grades 3-6 
Guidance & Self 

Have iiach student draw a line representing 
his life line. Have hin put an X on the line 
wherever he thinks he is now. Then have him 
go back on the line and write influencial 
experiences that he has had. 
Variations: Go beyond and write down the 
things that may happen in the future, where 
they may happen. 


69. GUESS THE OCCUPATION 
Grades 3-6 

Social Studies Industrial Arts 

Place real tools used for a job into a bag. 
Have student feel the tools through the 
ba^! and identify the occupation in which 
one t^&uld use these tools. 


70. AN INTEREST LIST 
Grades 3-6 
Guidance & Self 

Under each heading below, write four activities 
that fit: 

1, Outdoor Activities 

2. Working with machines and other 
mechanical devices 


3. Meeting with people and persuading 
them zo your way of thinking 

4. Creating things with your hands 

5. Reading and Writing 

6. Musical Activities 

7. Helping other people 

8. Working with numbers 

9. Office work or tasks that require a 
high degree of precision and accuracy 

10. Jobs that require a lot of mental power 


71. IIATCHING X^ORKERS WITH TOOLS 
Grades 3-6 

Social Studies 5 Art, Industrial Arts 

Display real tools or pictures cut from 
magazines. Have more than one tool for 
each occupation if possible. Some tools 
nay be shared in two or more occupations. 
Students may work alone or in groups to 
sort the tools used in various jobs. 
The children can name and draw or make 
other tools used by workers. 


72 . PRODUCTION MIX UP 
Grades 3-6 

Social Studies, Industrial Arts 

Write various stages of production of a 
product on cards. Mix up the cards and 
see who can get them in the right order. 

73. PLAY MONEY 
Grades 3-6 

Math, Social Studies 

Let children try to develop a new money 
system. They could make up their own value 
for the money and ditto them off on paper. 
This play money could then be used in a 
new made-up occupation in a make-believe 
country. 


74. OCCUPATIONS V7HICH BUILT IDAHO 
Grade 4 

Social Studies, Idaho History 

Using Idaho History texts » other books 
about Idaho, and library books, have 
students research early occupations in 
Idaho. They uay learn about fur trappers, 
miners, hones teaders, railroad builders, 
stagecoach drivers, teachers, taissionaries , 
blacksmiths, telegraph operators, loggers, 
and others. The results of their research 
could be presented in OTitten or oral reports, 
or taped. They could be in the form of a 
play or story and given for another grade to 
enjoy. Puppets ; nodels, and murals could be 
used. 

Students might compare a modern job that 
evolved from an earlier job such as a bus- 
driver from a stagecoach driver. How is 
their work alike? Kow does it differ? How 
do their wages compare? Their life style? 


75* BULLETIN BOARD - IDAHO 
Grade 4 

Social Studies, Idaho History 

Use an enlarged map of Idaho and place 
pictures of workers in the area where their 
jobs are available - loggers, miners, 
farmers, etc. 


76. A TO Z - GOODS OR SERVICES 
Grades 4-6 

Social Studies, Languac.e Arts 

After reading the book of poems, ''What 
Shall I Be From A to Z". discuss the occupa- 
tions and classify then as being producers 
of goods or producers of services. Choose up 
sides and take tu;:ns having the teams name 
an occupation starting with A, B, C, etc. 
Tell if the occupation supplies services or 
products. If one misses, .he sits down and 
the other side gets a turn. When jobs for 
each letter is named, the team with the most 
players left wins the game. 


77. STUDY OF ITEATHER 
Grades 4-6 
Science 

Have a committee observe and record the 
temperature, wind, sunrise, sunset, clouds, 
and storms, etc. Use weather maps clipped 
from local paper , thermometer, barometer, 
and rain guage. Try predicting the weather. 
Invite a resource person from the weather 
bureau to speak to the class. Have students 
research designs used for weather vanes and 
design one for the school or their hone. 

78* WEATHER AFFECTS OUR LIFE 
Grades 4-6 
Social Studies 

Show how weather directly Influences work and 
leisure using films, film strips and trans- 
parencies. Have students use newspapers 
and magazines to find jobs that are seasonal. 
Those of the winter months - skiing, snow- 
mobiling, snow tires; Spring and Summer *- 
faming, lifeguard, boating; Fall - Harvesting 
fruit and other crops. Students will think 
of many other jobs and ways to spend leisure 
time that are related to the weather. 

79. WHO'S INVOLVED? 
Grades 4-6 

Social Studies, Other subjects 

The teacher or leader names a product. In 
a given amount of time, the students write 
as many workers as they can who are involved 
in the product. Example: Milk - dairy 
farmer, milkman » dairy workers, health 
inspectors, etc. See who can write the most. 


80. COAT OF ARMS 
Grades 4-6 

Guidance & Self<> Art 

Have the students draw a shield on a piece of 
paper or run one off and hand it out to them. 


Divide the shield Into 6 parts and ask the 
£ollowlns questions. Have the students 
draw pictures or write their answers In the 
appropriate blanks. 
Questions: 

!• Nane 2 things you're good at doing. 

2. Where do you feel the most confor- 
table or do you like to be the nost? 

3. Name your greatest success In life. 

4. Nanc the three nost Influenclal 
people In your life. 

5. What would you do with one year left 
to live? 

6. List 3-5 words you would like said 
about you. 





81. LIFE GAME 
Grades 4-6 
General Subjects 

A game board may be made to show the education 
or training necessary to reach a certain pro- 
fession. Choose such professions that require 
certain schooling or apprenticeship or special 
training. Small groups could be assigned to 
do research on a certain occupation. When 
they have traced the training necessary to 
practice in this field of work» they then could 
make a game board. Using dice to determine 
how many spaces the player can advance, or 
possibly here and there a space may be used 


for regression. For Instance, the player 
Bay have to quit school for a year (go back 
3 spaces) or he may have flunked an important 
test 9 or some other reason could seni hln 
back a few spaces. The Zoal of the gane .is 
to go around the board, the end being the 
person has gained the occupation for which 
he has ynrked. 



82. CAREER BINGO 
Grades 4-6 

Language Arts, Social Studies, Others 

After a discussion and a listing of many 
different careers, a class might make up 
their own bingo sheets. Choose a subject 
area such as Spelling ^ list as many careers 
as the class can think of that involves 
spelling or in which proper spelling is 
necessary. Have the children block off 
their papers into about 15 squared. They 
can then write in an occupation in each 
square. Care should be taken when making 
the sheets that all the children use |:he 
same occupations but each sheet is differ- 
ent. Make a list of the occupations used. 
The list will be read by the leader or 
reader and the children will mark the word 
read with a bean or corn or some such 
marker. The first one to have a full row 
marked wins the game, A row may be across, 
down, or from an upper comer to the lower 
opposite corner. 


83. CAREER REPORTS 
Grades 4-6 

Language Arts, Social Studies 

Allow each student the opportunity to 
explore the career of his choice in 
an independent study making charts of 
I)ictures anJ drawinpG of the chosen occupa* 

tion. Formulate a notebook of material on 
what the particular career requires in 
the way of education, on the job training, 
etc. Display the reports so others can 
benefit* 


84. CLASS MAGAZINE 
Grades 4-6 
Language Arts 

Write a magazloe in class. Divide the class 
according to class size. Let then name 
their magazine and let their imagination 
run wild. They can write articles, jokes, 
etc. Let them display their magazines 
in the library. 


85. SHOPPING FOR A SCHOOL MEAL 
Grades 4-6 

Health, Math 

Plan a balanced meal. Afvter planning the 
menu, figure how much of each item will 
be needed to serve the whole class and 
guests if any. Use local newspaper to 
compare prices of food needed for the 
meal. Figure the cost of each item 
and the total to find the cost of the 
meal. Buy food from the store with 
the bargain price. 

86. JOBS NEEDING MEASURING TOOLS 
Grades 4-6 

Math, Social Studies, Industrial Arts 

Have on display a variety of measuring tools. 
Provide the opportunity for each student to 
solve math problems by asing the measuring 


tools. The class may work individually or 
in groups. Have then share the results with 
the class. Through discussion, discover 
the Jobs that use these measuring tools. 
The measuring tools one might use are the 
ruler, yardstick, steel tape, chalk line, 
clocks scale, thermometer, barometer, measuring 
cups, measuring sppons, timer, and stop 
watch, etc. 


87. A TO Z CAREER BOOK 
Grades 4-6 

Art, Social Studies, Langujage Arts 

Have each child make his own A TO A Career 
Book and illustrate it. 


88. BULLETIN BOARD: WEATHER 
Grade 4-6 

Science, Social Studies 

Have students make and keep up a bulletin 
board showing the current weather and how 
it is affecting different occupations. 

89. CAREER QUIZ TE/»MS 
Grades 4-6 

Social Studies J Others 

During certain times throughout the school year 
have career quiz timo where tw) teams of four 
are chosen to compete against each other. 
Questions can be made up by the teacher or 
students and these questions are read by 
an M.C. One person from either side can 
answer by standing up first. If one side 
is incorrect, the opposing team gets one 
chance to answer before the question is 
thrown out. The questions may be about a 
certain tool an occupation requires or some 
specific jargon used by the person in an 
occupation. (Example: a pipe wrench is 
used on pipes by me. - PLUMBER) 


90. PRODUCT PRICING 
Grades 4--6 
Math 

Have each student price five products you 
have setting in the front of the room. The 
prices could run from the cheapest to the 
most expensive. A prize could be awarded 
to those who guessed the correct sequence. 
Variation: Divide the class into groups 
and have them work together to guess the 
prices. A reward would still be helpful. 


91. VISUALIZATION OF THE FUTURE 
Grades 4-6 

Guidance & Self ^ Creative Writing 

Tell the students to relax and visualize 
some Images in their minds .of what their 
life will be like in six years. Then have 
them write a story about their future. Some 
questions to thiik about s What year in 
school are you? What are you doing in your 
free time? What are your plans for the 
future? What subjects are you taking? Do 
you plan to leave the area when you graduate? 
Variations t The questions nay vary accord- 
ing, to ^abject and grade level and whether 
you want the students to think of an ideal 
situation or think realistically. 


92. VACATION FUN 
Grades 4-6 
Social Studies 

Have the children use a roadmap to plan an 
itinerary for a vacation which allows 
for stops along the way for food, gas, 
lodging, sight-seeing places, etc- Make 
the stops deta5.1ed so they can include as 
many occupations as possible. The children 
could stretch their imaginations further 
by looking for other occupations. Example: 
Movie actor filming on location, logger, 
miner, farmer. 


93. DEPENDENCY ON RAW MATERIALS 
Grades 4-6 

Science, Social Studies 

Have students, individually or in small 
groups, choose a raw material such as trees, 
coal, oil, copper, salt, etc., and decide 
what finished products are made froQ the 
raw material. Then have them determine the 
occupations involved in the production of 
these finished products. Then they could 
list all the products and the occupations 
which would be eliminated if we suddenly 
ran out of a particular raw material. 

94. INVENTIONS 
Grades 4-6 
Science 

Have students review magazines, such as 
Popular Mechanics, Mechanics Illustrated, 
Popular Science, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Ladies Home Journal, etc. Have them 
choose a new product free the magazine or 
think up a product of their own. Have the 
class or a small group discuss the product. 
Who will use it? How will it sell? Where 
will it be manufactured? What people will 
be needed to make it, etc. 


95. MAN MADE MATERIALS 
Grades 4-6 

Science, Social Studies 

Students will use the library to research how 
man-made materials are produced. Compare cost 
of a product made from nan-made materials to 
that made from natural materials. Follow the 
process from the products and or materials to 
the person on the street usinf, the final 
product. The students will discover many 
occupations involved in the steps raw mater- 
ial goes through before it is ready to sell 
to a consumer. 


96. >tEASURIW T-niEEL 
Grades 4-6 

!Iath; Industrial Arts 

Have the students construct and use a measuring 
\9heel to measure distances. Cut a wheel from 
3/4 ' plywood with a three foot circumference. 
This is a 11.46 ' diameter. Drill a 3/16' hole 
in the center and bolt it to a broomstick or 
other handle. Paint a large dot on one edge 
of the wheel to count the revolutions as it 
turns. This wheel travels exactly one yard 
with each revolution. The students can 
measure the school yard, an acre, a city 
block; etc. Traffic policemen use a similar 
device in their work. 


97. ALL JOBS ARE IMPORTANT 
Grades 4-6 

Social Studies, Science 

List all the different people (jobs) required 
to produce a sugar beet, onion > corns etc. 
Ask the students to rank them in order of 
importance in the chain of events which has 
to take place to produce a quality product. 
They should soon see that all are Impor- 
tant. Organize a debate proving the importance 
of each person from the person who sells the seed to 
the one who sells the final product. 


98. COMPARING CONTAINERS 
Grades 4-6 

Have students brinjt the many different kinds of 
containers, e.g. cans, boxes^. baskets, jars. 
After prices have been established per container 
students will compute prices per unit. Students 
will note how some containers deceive you by 
their size, yet still b^ve the same number of 
units in them as the smaller container. 


99. WHY ELECTRICITY? 
Grades 4-6 
Science 

Cut out magazine pictures of thincs that need 
electricity to operate. Relate these pictures 
to occupations such as repairmen, engineers, 
factory workers, salesmen y etc. 

100. FROM THE GIIOUND TO YOU 
Grades 4-6 
Social Studies 

Have a child pick out something that is 
advertised on television (a toy, food, etc.). 
Follow this product back to it's origin.. 
List all the occupations involved in pro- 
ducing and bringing this product to the 
consumer. You can either start with the 
raw material and follow it to the adver- 
tising end or vice-versa. 


101. I^T'S IT TO YOU? 
Grades 4-6 
Language Arts 

To give the children a new perspective on 
words, examine what the same word means to 
people who work in different occupations, 
pitch - musician, baseball player, architect 
run - politician, fisherman, actor 
leaf - goldsmith, furniture maker, printer 
shoot - photographer, soldier-, gardener 
iron - golf pro, laundress^ foundry worker 
wave - hairdresser:, sailor, physicist 
hand- farmer, clockmaker, horse trader 
cut - surgeon J film director ^ chef 
train - stationmaster, dressmaker., boxes 
charge - lawyer^ cashier, mining engineer 


102. T'TEERE DO OUR PARENTS WORK? 
Grades 4-6 
Social Studies 

Make the following questionnaire and give 
to each child. 


1. Uame 2 jobs you might like to do when 
you grow up. 

a. 
b. 

2. \niat does your father do? 

Would you like to do what he does? 


3. l^hat does your mother do? 

Would you like to do what she does? 

After the questionnaire is completed, have the 
children interview his Farent(s) asking questions 
about his/her job. At no time will personal 
salaries be mentioned, unless a general 
question is asked. For example: How much 
do dentists make on an average? In case 
somebody's parent was out of work, he can 
report on it using data relevant to job held 
before lay-rff. Have children interview 
teacher for a trial run. 

Interview Questions: 

1. VJhere do you work? 

2. What is your job title? 

3. What do you do? 

4. What specific training did you need and 
where did you get it? 

5. iniat are the conditions of your work: 
Hours? Promptness? Dress? Cleanliness? 
Do you work directly with people? Do 
you need to be pleasant? 

6. What basic skills that you learned in 
school do you use? (Math, reading, 
writings spelling) 

7. Do you like your job? Would you 
recommend this job to someone else? 

103. A STUDY OF THE U.S. 
Grade 5 

Social Studies 

During a study of the United States , the class 
may note the different kinds of agriculture 
found in each section of the country. Discuss 
the fact that a crop failure or a disaster on 
the eastern coast can affect us and our parents 
here in the West. 


For example : This last year the Midwest had 
so much rairis wheat crops and com crops 
were flooded and the fanners were unable to 
harvest those feed crops. This caused meat 
prices to Ro up. Some butchers here were 
laid off. If there is a frost which kills a 
fruit crop, this affects many workers such as 
the pickers, the man who owns the orchards, the 
packing houses, the truckers ; the cannery 
workers, and many others that the children 
night nane. 


104. PRESSURE & PRESSURE PJELEASES 
Grades 5-6 

Guidance & Self:> Social Studies 

In some occupations the work pressures are so 
great that unless antidotes for pressures 
are founds the worker develops ulcers, 
nervous tension, etc. 

After studying careers with mental pressure, 
come up with Ideas that would help to release 
this pressure. In turn the class may come 
up with ideas to release pressures in the 
classroom* 


105. CHARACTER ANALYSIS 
Grades •4-12 

Language Arts^ Social Studies, Muaic, 
Industrial Arts, Guidance & Self 

The students write a given list of categories 

in a column at the left of their papers: 

1. Animal 2. Image or Ojbect 3. Tempo 

4. Color 5. Uniform 6. Tools. The teacher 

then reads a list of '"characters" (astronaut, 

teacher t insurance salesman ^ banker ^ librarian > 

etc.) one at a tine. The students write down 

whatever corns to mind after each category for 

each character. 

Examples: 

Character " Librarian 

1» Animal' tlouse 

2. Image: A Quiet Sipn 

3. Tempos Slow 

4. Color: Gray 

5. Uniform: Midi Tweed Suit 

6. Tools ^ Rubber Stamp 


Character: House Painter 

1. Animal; Squirrel 

2. Imaf^e: Rainbow 

3. Tempo; Steady 

4. Color: Spattered 

5. Uniform! VJhlte Coveralls 

6. Tools: Paint Brush 

After the game Is played j a discussion may 
be held to see how much similarity there 
was in different characters. Some stereotypes 
will come out and can be discussed. Some 
stererctypes are unfair » old. f r.shioncc% etc. 


106. - 110. 

Puzzles 

One of the following puzzles nay be just the 
game you need to pull ouf when a student says, 
"Why do we have to study thls?^' They can also 
b<^ used as an introduction to occupations ^ 
or in a nunber of different ways. The stur 
dents may wish to make up similar puzzles and 
trade them. The answers are circled here for 
your convenience. You will see that on each 
puzzle when all the answers are circled $ the 
rcmainino letters are the start of the 
alphabet . 


106. English Puzzle 


The study of English is important to become a: 



Can you find 16 careers? 
Two are abbreviated- slang. 


ERIC 


107. 


Foreign Language Puzzle 


The study of Foreign Language is important to become a: 



Can you find 16 careers? 
Three c^re abbreviated (2 words) 
One is abbreviated (3 words) 
Two are abbreviated (1 word) 


ERIC 


108. 


Math Puzzle 


The study of Math is inportant to become a: 

N 

u 
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Can vou find IS careers? 


ERIC 


109. 


Science Puzzle 


The study of Science is important to become a: 


s \f) [nj T u 

Can vou liud 17 careers? 
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Social Studies Puzzle 


The study of Social Studies is important to become a 

f 



Can you find 16 careers? 
One is abbreviated. 
One is slang. 
Two are two words. 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
ACTIVITY GUIDE 


Middle School 
& 

Hf^h School 
Levels 


111. OCCUPATIONS IN MATH RESEARCH 

SujrrGsted Subject Area and Grade Level s 
llathematics - 9-12 

Purpose ! To acquaint students with occupational 
tasks In which nath Is needed. 

Activities : Make a ''Job Samples** list to Clve 
to each student In the class. Have the students 
nane a work activity In which nath Is used. 
Also have them list the dej^ree of nath needed 
(General math, Alp.l, Alp. 11, Geometry, Advanced 
Math, etc.) In each work activity. Invite 
Buest speakers from various occupations and 
have them tell how math Is related to ^helr 
work. Students may Invite cuest speakers 
also. Example of "Job Samples"' list: 


1. Bank Clerk 

2. Bookkeeper 

3. Waitress 

4. Insurance Ap.ent 

5. Construction 
Engineer 

6. Computer Operator 
7. 

8. 
9. 


112. BUILD A CABIN 

SufTp.ested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Math - 7-12 

Purpose ; To plve students an opportunity to 
participate In a program demonstrating the 
relevancy of math to activities of life* 

Activities t First have groups of students within 
a class draw up plans for a one room c&.bln. They 
would be asked to list the materials needed to 
construct the cabin and the cost of the cabin 
Including cost of materials, labor, etc. The 
size of the cabin would be predetermined. 
Second V each sroup would be required to actually 
build a scale model of the cabin. 


Occup. 


A Work Activity 
In Which Math 
Is Needed 


Degree Of 
Math 

Needed 


Third, have all the students list the different 
occupations that would be needed to construct^^ 
such a cabin. These occupations could be discus 
and elaborated upon durin;^ a class discussion. 
You night ask the students, *'0f the occupations 
discussed) of which do you feel nost qualified 
and which would you rather do?'* 
One could expand this idea by having each group 
furnish the cabin and tell what local occupa- 
tions would be needed to furnish it. 


113. LOST ON AN ISLAND 

SuRprested Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Guidance & Self, Language Arts, Social 
Studies - 7-12 

Purpose ; To help students gain problem solving 
abilities through awareness of a simulated 
occupational situation. 

Activities ; Have the class pretend they have 
wrecked on an island and there is no way they 
can get help from the outside. Therefore, 
they will have to make up a new connnunity. 
Have the students list all the different 
types ol occupations they will need to survive 
and various skills they will need in these 
occupations » 


114. "HOO-RAY'' PEOPLE ARE DIFFERENT 

SuRRested Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Guidance & Self > Language Arts, Social 
Studies - 7-12 

Purpose .' 1. To acquaint the students with 
individual differences. 

2. To promote appreciation of how 
individual differences affect career decisions. 

3. To encourape students to investi- 
gate their own individual characteristics. 

Activities ; Hand out a list of several occupa- 
tions and hobbies which are grouped in 4's. 
Have the students put a check in front of the 
occupation or hobby which they are most inter- 
ested in, in each group. 


Sample r 


Teacher Famer Hunting Water skiing 

Shoemaker Doctor Motorcycllnr^ Fishing 

Waitress Psychiatrist Horse riding Reading 
TV Repairman Librarian Skiing Travel 

Crochet Stamp collecting 

Ccin Collecting Hair settinr 

Ceramics Cooking 

Sports Music 

The next objective could be accoi^lished through 
class discussion which vould be stimulated from 
the various answers obtained from the "Interest 
List'' and from leading questions such as; 

1. What kind of community would you have if 
everyone chose the same occupation? 

2. Do you suppose physical charcteristics are 
involved la helping a person to determine 
an occupation best suited for him? 

The last objective could be accomplished by using 
one or several fictitious characters in which 
interests seemed to point to a specific job 
cluster area. Have each student examine his 
own '"Interest List" and determine a job cluster 
area in which. Mo. intenrto '*\ay fall* 


115. COMPOSING AT THE TYPEt^ITER 

Supnested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Business - 9-12 

P urpose t To make the studenc aware of different 
job opportunities while practicing composing at 
the typewriter. 

Activities ? First Activity : The teacher will 
dictate a latter of the alphabet and each stu- 
dent will type ns many job titles as he can 
think of beginning with that letter until the 
next letter is dictated. Following this exer- 
cise there should be a discussion of some of 
the jobs typed. Discussion includes such 
things as job description, job qualifications, 
and job requirements. 

Second Activity ; The teacher will 
dictate job titles and the students will type 
the job title followed by a brief description 
of the job' as 'they -View it. 


Third Activity ; Have the students 
select a career that they are Interested In and 
conpose a short essay (one-half to one page) at 
the typewriter. The essay should Include what 
they feel are the job requirements, job quali- 
fications, and job descriptions. This essay 
should be ''mailable". 


116. TYPES OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 

SuRpested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Business, Math - 9-12 

Purpose s To nake students aware of the differ- 
ent types of business ownership, the dlstln- 
gulshlnp features of each, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. Also, to make the 
students aware of the careers available In each 
of the businesses that are represented. 

Activities ; Activity I : Invite a guest speaker 
from each of the different types of business 
organizations to speak to the class. The follow- 
±nz types of business organizations should be 
considered s 

1. Sole Proprietorship 

2. Partnership 

3. Corporation 

4. Co-operative 

5. Franchise 

Each speaker will discuss (1) why they are 
organized In the type of ownership that they 
are (2) advantages and disadvantages of this 
type of organization for their particular 
business (3) the opportunities for careers in 
their business (whether it be hardware^ shoes, 
gorcerles, service station, etc.) (4) quali- 
fications necessary for seme of the jobs 

(5) requirements necessary for some of the jobs 

(6) explanation of ownership and who has the 
right to vote for a corporation and a co- 
operative. 

Activity II ; fl) Have the students 
list ex£unples of all the types of business 
organizations. From these examples the students 
should be able to make comparisons between 
the sizes of different businesses in each of 
the classifications and tn draw conclusions 
about the circumstances under which each of 
the types of organizations is desirable. 


(2) Have a f!roup of students prepare a chart 
listinf? the features of the four forms of 
business organizations. (3) F/iscussion 
following each speaker. 


117. OFFICE VISIT 

Sup^r.ested Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Business - 9-12 

Purpose ; To niakc students aware of the 
commonalities of the basic secretarial duties 
performed and forms used by a secretary. 

Activities ; (1) Each student will select 
a business office h is Interested in visit- 
inp; from a list prepared by the teacher, 
(2) The students will type a letter to the 
employer giving the exact tine and date of 
the visit • (3) The students will visit 
their selected business offices for about 
two hours on the date arranged observing 
the station they are interested in» (4) 
The students will take notes on the follow- 
ing: job duties, job requirements » Job 
qualifications » what class (es) does the 
employee feel helped him the most, etc. 
(5) Each student will give a summary of her 
visit Rivin? a job analysis and showing 
samples of stationery ^ memos, or other forms 
used by the secretary. This stimmary will 
be given orally to the class- (6) Students 
will type a thank-you letter to the person 
they observed. (7) A bulletin board will 
be prepared by a group of students using the 
samples collected from all of the various 
businesses. (8) A discussion of the 
commonalities found among all offices and 
why they are conaton will conclude this activity. 


118. VIDEO TAPING 

Surrested Subject Area and Grade Level ? 
Business - 9-12 

Purpose ; To give the students the responsibility 
of taping and bringing different occupations 
to the classroom so that students may obtain 
first-hand information about job details, how 
the person obtained the job, etc. 


Activities : Students will be given instruc- 
tions and practice in interviewing prior to 
the activity. Groups of students will video 
tape occupations in the following ten areas s 

Health Careers; TJtachiUR, Social IJork, 
Gcvernnentv Business;, Finance; Science, 
Technology; Performing Arts^ Communica- 
tiottj Transportation;: Creative Arts' 
Personal Service" Building, Maintenance, 
Repair Crafts and Sports and Recreation* 

All businesses should be contacted in advance • 
explaining the purpose of the activity and 
what will actually be happening when the group 
arrives o Just a few of the types of businesses 
or nanes are listed below* 

hospital, clinic i, dentist » courthouse, 
chain stores, lumber company. Simp lots, 
travel agent, airport, telephone com- 
pany, beauty shop, barber, mechanic, 
lawyer^ contractor, janitorial service, 
motorcycle shop. Kits, Boise Cascade, 
Morrison-Knudsen, sugar beet factory 

Each group of students (3-5) will choose the 
business they are interested in, for the 
purpose of interviewing and taping employees* 

The taping should take place either during 
class time or after school depending on the 
wishes of the businesses and student 
schedules. The teacher should accompany 
the students on their interviews and ideally 
one of the students should run the video 
tape (perhaps the same student for all 
groups). The students will interview 
each of the employees* 

After the group tape is completed > it will be 
viewed and discussed by the class demonstrat- 
ing how one occupation may overlap into 
difff^rent clusters in the sense of duties 
performed* 


119. TOURISM 

SuRRested Subject Area and Grade Level s 
Business, Guidance & Self, Language Arts, 
Math, Social Studies - 9-12 

Purpose : To demonstrate to students In a 
relevant manner the need for math 8kll]:s« 

Activities; The students (either alone or In 
pairs) will prepare a report (written and oral) 
stating tour destination., activities partlcl-* 
pated In, means of transportation and costs 
Involved. The rcpptt should include where 
they will be staying ^whlle traveling and 
where they will be staying when they reach 
their destination (hotel, motel, rej.atives, 
friends, etc.)* Cos^ of lodging, Cost of 
neals and entertainment, tours, souvenirs, 
and any costs they might incur while travel- 
ing Including unexpected expenses* 
Following each oral report a question and 
answer period will be conducted by the stu- 
dent(s) giving the report. Following all 
the reports a discussion will be conducted 
pointing out what: occupations were necessary 
ir order for them to take their trips. 


120. INSURANCE 

Sugnested SubjLect Area and Grade Level ; 
Business, Guidance & Self, Math - 9-12 

Purpose ; To inform students of their respon- 
sibility In the area of Insurance coverage. 

Activities : Present the following situation 
and have students select the type(s) of In- 
surance they feel would be best for them. 
Mal^ried - 25 years old 

Spouse - high school education, not working 

Child - two years old 

Live In the Boise area - drives ten 
nlles to work 

Annual Income of $9,500 

Major Possessions: 

Hone - purchased one year ago with 

$2,000 down paynent; mortgage of 

$18,000^ monthly payments of $180. 

Car - New - purchased 5 months ago 

on timer balance still due $3,000: monthly 

payments of $75. 

Old - five years old and paid for. 


Students worklnp In groups of three or four 
will prepare a report listing type(s) of 
Insurance (hone, health, life, automobile. 
Income security., etc) they will select; 
coverage of each policy and annual or semi- 
annual preniuns. Following each presentation 
the class will discuss whether they feel a 
wise choice was made. If not idiy not. 
It may be more deslreable to have a number of 
situations so that no more than two groups 
ha^'B the same one. 


121. A MINIATURE CORPORATION IN THE CLASSROOM 
Sui^gested Subject Area and Grade I r vel : 
Business, Guidance & Self, Language Arts, 
Math; Social Studies - 7-12 

Purpose : To give the student an opportunity 
to participate In a corporation which will 
demonstrate the need for math skills. 

Activities Select a student to handle the 
stock transactions and to keep the company 
fcvaks. Issue stock in the corporation at 
a predetermined par value that is in line 
with the sophistication of the class. For 
educational Durposes it seems best to limit 
the amount of stock that any one student 
can purchase at par value from the company. 
After the basic issue the only way students 
can purchase stock is from other shareholders 
at a price determined between the buyer and 
seller. All stock exchanges must be recorded 
in the company boolcs in order to be official. 
The company's activities are limited only 
by the imagination of the shareholders and 
nipht include such things as dividends, 
stock splits, manufacturing > buyinp, selllnp, 
determining pro^:it and loss., deciding on 
votinp ri^^hts and man}* others. Some class- 
room corporations have set up a school 
store and hired students to run it. Other 
classroom corporations made and sold items 
such as cakes and candy contractin(T some 
students to make them and others to market 
them. 


122. POSITIONS REQUIRING CHEMISTRY SKILLS 

Suf^rested Subject Area and Grade Levp l! 
Science - 11-12 

Purpose * To make students aware of the 
occupations requirinp skills taught In a 
Chemistry class. 

Activities > Make a notebook listing the 
employers In Boise Valley who ernploy per- 
sons for positions that require as a pre-- 
requisite for enployment, training in one 
or moTfe of the skills taupht in a chemistry 
class* 

Each student is to list the spaclflc skills 
or unit of knowled^^e learned in a chemistry 
class that is needed by a person who is to 
be employed by the employer belnp surveyed. 
The student should write a one page summary 
followiiip the interview. This sunrraary 
should include tho location of the business 9 
the level of tralninp needed and the salary 
The survey should also include any other 
pertinent information such as the working 
conditions and employment outlook. This 
assignment could be made several times 
durinp the school year. The teacher could 
then combine the reports in a notebook 
to be used as a reference source for future 
classes* 


123. CHEMISTRY SKILLS FILE 

Sunpested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Science - 11-12 

Purpose ; To make available to the students 
a file of skills taught in chemistry classes 
needed for specific jobs in the Boise Valley. 

Activities * liake a file relating specific 
skills covered in the chemistry class \rLth 
specific processes used on the job in 
Boise Valley. 

Start collecting a file of n.aterials that 
show how various skills and knowledge taught 
in the chemistry class are used on the job 
in Boise Valley. These materials could 
include photop.raphs and slides showing workers 
usinn the skills or luiowledge. It might be 
a taped Interview with a worker explaining 


hew he uses specific skills or knowledge 
taurht in a chanistry class. The file taipht 
also includi^ materials used on the job such 
as infrared spectragraphs and paper chroma- 
tography sheets. 

124. PANEL OF PROFESSIONALS 

Sunrested Subject Area and Grade Level ? 
business 9 Guidance & Self, LanOuage ArtSi^ 
Social Studies - 7-12 

Purpose r To rive the students an opportunity 
to hear and meet people in their field of 
interest as well as to learn what is impor- 
tant in preparins to \rork in the field. 

Activities : Form a panel of professionals 
to discuss the problems students encounter 
when entering the world of work. The panel 
should be comprised of persons from various 
levels of industry, rrovcmment, business > 
professions and labor. The panel could 
discuss questions such as: 

(a) IThat courses and activities in high 
school are important for work in your 
field? 

(b) How can yo\i help high school students 
or high schools now? 

(c) What opportmities and advantages 
are there in your field of work? 


125. OCCUPATIONAL JARGHN 

Sur:rested Subject Area and Grade Level r 
Gui<^ance & Self j Industrial Arts, 
Languafte Arts, Social Studies - 7-12 

Purpose ' To determine various occupational 
fields by studyins their technical or slang 
jarpon* 

Activity I : Present statements using jargon 
of a certain occupational field , one at a 
time to the class. Have the students try' 
to fniess the occupation or job that uses 
the jarf;on» Afterwards, discuss what the 
jarpon means in the particular occupational 
field. 


Exanple : 

Unload the three cubes, the six cubes 
and the refer. Then locate a dlshpalt 
and a truck and carry then over to 
number three crate. 

Solution: Household furniture movers* 

Activity 1 1: The teacher will list, on the 
board, jargon that Is common to many jobs, 
and ask students to define the terras. 

Exanple i 

Moon lif^htinp 
Drop-out 

Fringe - Benefits 

Strikes - 

Walk out 

Shake up 

Picket s 

Laid Off 

Economical-size 


126 0 CHEMISTRY OBJECT RESEARCH 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level . 
Science 11-12 

Purpose ; To make the stud'snt aware of the 
processes involved in producing a chemical 
product. 

Activities - Assign each student an object 
used in a chemistry class. Objects that 
could be assigned night be chalky sulfuric 
acid; an analytical bacteria ^ a flasks etc. 
The student is then to research the background 
of the object > answering such questions as: 

(a) I'Jhere is it made? 

(b) How is it made? 

(c) I^at materials are used? 

(d) What '"hc.aical processes are involved? 

(e) VJhat types of workers were involved 
in the manufacturing of the object 
in order to get it to the classroom? 


127. COOPERATIVE CAREER EXPERIENCE 

Su^ctestcd Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Guidance & Self, Language Arts> Social 
Studies - 1-12 

Purpose To expand comrrunication skills 
between two grade levels while exploring 
a career. 

A ctivities A hip.h school class in communica- 
tion r>irht learn to corimunicate with younger 
children by doinn a cooperative career 
activity with then. 

The hi^th school class would raeet with an 
olCTientary class « Each elenentary student 
would be assiftned to a hiph school student 
who would then aid the children in the 
research of a career • After gathering all 
the necessary infomation on the career, 
each group would prepare a 3-5 minute 
skit to illustrate the career. 
After a practice session or two, the senior 
high student would operate the video-tape 
equipeent and film the students as they 
perfom their skit. 


128. ACCOUNTANT SURVEY 

SuRj^ested Subject Area and Grade Level :? 
Business - 10-12 

Purpose: To nake the student aware of 
businesses that use the services of an 
accountant . 

Activities : Proportionately few bookkeeping 
students rsake a career of accounting. But 
alrxost 100% of students will ''keep books ' of some 
sort durinr their lifetlne. Each year students 
should survey the conmunity to find businesses 
vivr- use cho various services nn ."accountant j 
biisinessGS who do all records within the stores 
and businesses who use computer services for 
their records. Here is a partial survey fom 
that night be used 

A - Accountant services hired 

B - Scneovie within the business performs 

the book work 
C - Conputer services are used 


(Nane of Business) 

1. Expense accounts 

2, Incone accounts 

3« Daily cash register records 
4o Accounts receivable 

5. Accounts payable 

6. Income tax report 
7c Sales tax records 

8. Fiscal period records and reports 


129. FEATURE STORY 

SuRRQStGd Subject Area and Grade Level :: 
Lanpuaf^e Arts - 9-12 

Purpose ; To nake the student aware of the 
factors involved in a person's "life career*' 

Activities; Journalisn students, or other 
classes; would arranj^e to do a magazine lay- 
out on a carrer of a person in the community. 
Each student would contact his '*career person' 
to gain his approval. The student would then 
take pictures of the worker "on the job" and 
would interview him about his job. 
Back in the classroom the students would pre- 
pare the pictures and copy for the article. 
If printing is too expensive the career 
papes could be used for bulletin board 
displays . 


130. JOBS IN CARTOONING 

Su;^p:QSted Subject Area and Grade Level ! 
Language Arts - 9-12 

Purpose ' To m^kc the student aware of the 
job possibilities in cartooning^ 

Activities ' As a part of a unit on cartoons 
consider the possibilities for jobs in each 
of the following lAaces : 

a. industry 

b. educational institutions 

c. newspapers 

d. magazines 

G. advertising agencies 
television studios 

g. motion picture studios 
Students may also draw a cartoon which por- 
trays a certain attitude toward work. These 
can be used as bulletin board displays. 


131. NEWSPAPER JAP.GON QUIZ 

Supc^ested Subject Area and Grade Level r 
Lanj^uage Arts - 9-12 

Purpose s To make students aware of jargon 
used in occupations* 

Activities ^ 

1. Each student on the school paper staff 
will select one job family. 
2'. He will then research the jargon 
used by x^orkers in that job family. 

3. Each student will write a short para- 
graph utilizing as much jargon as possible. 

4. Each issue of the school paper will 
publish one jargon paragraph as a quiz. 

5. A prize may be given to the student who 
guesses the largest number of the job 
families. 


132. CONSUMER PROTECTION 

Sur,Rested Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Business, Language Arts, Social Studies 
9-12 

Purpose : The student will become aware of 
persons performing the service of consum«.r 
protection* 

Activities : The class will choose a single 

product - automobile, washer ^ hair dryer, etc* 

- and will trace the product through its stages 

of development to determine what persons aid 

in protecting the consumer. 

For Examples the class decides to research 

the G.E. Hair Dryer. A class secretary can 

write the manufacturer to request information 

concerning tests that are performed during 

the r>rocoss of manufacturing. 

Class members can check Consumer Reports for 

comparisons done on hair dryers ^ 

Other class members can check to see if any 

federal or state regulations gcverti the hair 

dryers . 

Class members could also check with local 

merchants concerning prices warranties, 

expected life of product, etc. 

Guest lecturers might include: 

Representative from the Better Business 
Bureau or other local protection agency. 


A local buslnessmn who might discuss 
unreasonable consuner conplnlnts. 


133. MEANINGFUL ADVERTISING 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Business, Langun^^c Arts, Social Studies 
9-12 

Purpose The student will he nadc aware of 
the impcrtance of advertising^ in the selling 
of a product o 

Activities : To culminate a unit on advertising 
have students brin^ an iten fron home which they 
no longer need or want. 

Each student will prepare an advertisement to 
sell his iten. Income derived fron the sales 
might be used for a class project. 

134. ''CAREER A DAY'' BULLETIN BOARD 
Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level ? 
Languac^e Arts. Math, Social Studies 
7-12 

Purpose t To demonstrate to the student that 
many people use llath in their career - 
especially "AlRebra". 

Activities : Place the word '*Algehra" in the 
center of a larpe circle on the bulletin board. 
Have students ask people in the conmunity if 
they use Al'jrebra in their career. Each day 
for a week have them put the name of any 
career they find on a slip of paper with the 
student's initials and pin then in the circle 
around the word ' Algebra \ At the completion 
of the bulletin board give the student finding 
the larpest number of careers a candy bar as 
a prize. 


135, RATIO & FROPORTIONS 

Sup,f^,ested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Math - 7-12 

Purpose : To relate where the study of ratio 
and proportion can be used in various careers. 


Activities : Have teams of three students write 
down all the careers they can think of that would 
work with ''ratio and nroporticn'' and five an 
example if possible. After they finish com- 
pare lists with other teams. Some of the examples 
might he' 

architect - making blueprints 
dietition - ratio of foods in a product 
buttermaker - gallons of cream needed to 

make so much butter 
electrician - resistance of ohms to length 
map maker - number of miles representing 

an inch / 
contractor - building from blueprints 
pharmacist - ingredients in prescriptions 
housewife - increasing recipes or even making 

formula 
surveyor - usinp transits 
hairdresser - preparing dyes 
Students will find out they need to know this 
concept in almost any career they choose. 


136. MATH CAREERS 

SuRp.ested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Math - 9-12 

Purpose : To acquaint students with the impor- 
tance of math in the careers in which they are 
interested. Also to acquaint the students with 
different college programs and also how Math 
pertains to different careers. 

Activities In an advanced second year Algebra 
class have each student write down what career 
they plan to follow. After this write down at 
least three colleges they might consider attend- 
ing. Have each student find out what Maf:h is 
required for fisntrance into the school and then 
how much Math is required to get a degree in 
whatever career they are following. On the 
day the work is due have students read what 
they have discovered and discuss why Math is 
important in different fields. 


137. PLAN A SWIMMING POOL 

Suf»p;ested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
industrial Arts, Math, Social Studies - 7-12 

Purpose ; To relate Algebra to a realistic 
situation o 


Activities ^- Divide a class of second year 
Alpebra students Into groups of four or five 
and give them the project cf planning a 
swlmnlnf^ pool. They would be given the 
dimensions of the liner but must figure how 
to pet the correct slope of the hole. When 
the liner is in they must fipure how to fill 
the pool and include problems as to how long 
it would take under various conditions. 
These could depend on the ability cf the 
class. To add more interest, prices could 
be calculated includin^^ labor. The class 
should see which group cones* Up with the be6t 
pool costing the least amount of money. 


138. DEVELOPING THE SELF THROUGH MUSIC 

Surges ted Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Guidance & Self, Music - 7-12 

Purpose : The student who participates in 
a vocal group during his school years has 
the opportunity to develop many character- 
istics to enhance his eelf-traage and to grow 
in social qualities which he can use as he 
takes his place in society. With the idea 
that a rich life includes those activities 
which one participates in after his daily 
work the student should be made aware of 
the ways in which his musical and social 
development can be related to community 
life as a leisure time activity and as a 
contribution to his surroundings. 

Activities : 

1. Regular emphasis on poise and self- 
control 

2. Emphasis on good health , personal 
appearance, and good grooming 

3. Development of vo'^xe quality for 
speaking as well as singing 

4. Learning to become familiar with 
and comfortable with the use of 
constructive criticism 

5. Becoming aware of the value of 
music and singing as an emotional 
outlet 

6. Learning to make use of one's time 
within a group situation 

7. Working with other people 


8. Becominf: aware of the broad field 
of music 

9. Learninf^ discrimination for music 
that is well-perfomed 


139. COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES FOR THE NON- 
PROFESSIONAL SINGER 

S up.pested Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Guidance fj Self, Music - 7-12 

Purpose : To make students aware of the many 
community activities for the non-professional 
singer . 

Activities ;; 

1. Church choirs 

A. Most churches do not hire profession- 
al musicians and it: is the responsibility 
of lay personnel to keep the music of 
the church updated. This is a wide field 
in which musicians can serve the church 
and contribute their talents to the 
music propram. 

2. Community orf^anizations. 

A. Sonp leaders 

B. Program arrangers 

3. Community music projects 

A. Choral proups 

B. Musical shows 


140. VOCATIONS THAT ARE MUSIC RELATED 

Suny^ested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Music - 7-12 

Purpose ; To make students aware of the careers 
that require a knowledge and mastery of the 
music field. 

Activities : Working in poups the class will 
research the following]: music careers: 

1. Church organl.-^t and choir director 
and solist 

2. Public school music teacher 

3. College music teacher 

4. Private music instructor 


5. Instruinent repair piano tuning 

6. Workinc: in a music store 

7. Professional singer 

8. Composer-arranger 

It is important that the student recognize 
the elements of coinmcnality In each career 
as well as the specific differences. 

141. SIMULATED VOCAL ItUSIC PERFORMANCE 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Music - 7-12 

Purpose ; To aid the student in the development 
of poise. To develop awareness of performance 
etiquette on the part of a performer. To 
develop awareness of performance etiquette on 
the part of the audience listener. 

Activities; Students work in pairs. One is 
the ^'accompanist'" and the other is the 
''solist*'. Neither one actually sings or 
plays 5 but walks through the roles. 
A performance area is set up and the etiquette 
for performance is explained. The soloist 
goes on stage first and as he comes on the 
stape the audience lightly applauds. If the 
accompanist is a girl; the boy observes the 
etiquette of allowing her to go to the piano 
in front of him. 

The soloist takes his place at the bend in 
the and piano or at a spot where he can be 
seen by the accompanist. He waits for the 
complete attention of his audience , then 
signals the accompanist to begin. 
The soloist always acknowledges applause and 
then follows the same procedure for leaving 
the area which was observed on entering. He 
always acknowledges his accompanist during the 
applause. 


142. MUSIC DIRECTION 

SuftRested Subject Area and Grade Level ^ 
Music - 7-12 

Purpose : To offer to the students an oppor- 
tunity to act as a leader in front of the 
class. To develop poise-, self-contro}, and 
self-confidence . 


Activities ^ All students should be given an 

opportunity to direct after having learned 

the taslc beat patterns in four:, three and two. 


143. TAPING VOCAL MUSIC 

Sup,Rested Subject Area and Grade Level 
Music - 7-12 

Purpose : To provide an opportunity for the stu- 
dent to check the develoyiaent of voice quality. 
To check for bad vocal habits such as nasality ^ 
chest breathinpj too much breathiness, raucous 
quality, or small sound* 

Activities : Use a tape recorder to listen to 
all voices and check in nid-year and at the 
end of the year. Voices develop slowly but 
it is possible to detect development some- 
times dramatically and also to check on bad 
habits. 


144. ' PUT ON' A MUSICAL 

Su^Rested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Music - 7-12 

Purpose : To dramatically and graphically 
illustrate to the student the importance of 
many occupations necessary for the successful 
performance of a school musical. 

Activities ; Study and discuss a musical show 
with an emphasis on the career possibilities 
of those responsibilities one is assigned in 
the show- 

Beauty operator (make-^up and hair styles) 

Costume seamstress and designer 

Set construction and design 

Acting 

Directinp: 

Publicity 

Propran and poster design 

Janitor service - staple area and house area 

Dancing-choreography 


1A5. '^JJIMAL, PLAOT, MINERAL'" 

SufTP:ested Subject Area and Grade Level ! 


Guidance & Self - 7-12 


Purpose ; To develop concepts of" logical 
questioninp; to aid career interviews. 

Activitiris Present an unusual or unknown 
tool from a particular occupation. 
Have the students determine what the tool is 
by inquiring with questions that the class 
leader can ^nswer with a yes or no answer 
ur.tilthey have determined what the tool is 
and what occupations it is used in« This 
can be used as a basis of discussion of the'^ 
occupation. 


146. ' NOT QUALIFIED'- 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Guidance & Self, Language Arts, Social 
Studies - 7-12 

Purpose : To acqu^-int students with major con- 
siderations regardinp the current status of 
local employment. 

Activity :? Have students contact local and 
state employment services. If possible 
have a guest speaker from these offices. 
If this is not possible, have students 
report on current status of employment 
based on their interviews with these 
people and information gained from want 
ads of local papers « 

Conduct a cl^.ss discussion based on this 
information. Then have the students list 
the jobs discussed and add others they 
think would be found locally. Classify these 
jobs according to educational levels s occupa- 
tional levels (professional, managerial/ 
professional, managerial and skilled) and 
by the focus of activity groups (i.e. whether 
it has to do with service, business contact, 
organization; technology, science, arts - 
entertainment or general culture) . You may 
also try to determine future employment 
trends. 


147. "SHOP TALK*^ 

Sun;^ested Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Guidance Si Sol£, Lan^'^^uap.e Art8» Social 
Studies - 7-12 

Purpose ; To make students aware of the impor- 
tance of language to occupations. 

Activities :- Have students compile jarfjon 
lists of various occupations they are inter- 
ested in through intervie^flnR people and being 
in contact with them. They could use the 
bulletin boards list the various occupations 
with the jar&on underneath. VJhen completed, 
this might provide a source of class discussion. 
Questions such as these mipht be brought up; 
How important is jargon? Do you really feel 
'at home' in a job until you learn the jargon? 
etc. 


148. "THE COURT IS IN SESSION - OR - HERE COMES 
THE JUDGE" 

SuRRested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Guidance & Self, Language Arts, Social 
Studies - 7-12 

Purpose ; To acquaint students with occupations 
in law. 

Activities ; Create a serious problem for 
each student or p,roups of students such as 
being charged with a serious crime, bein^ 
involved in a lawsuit, etc. Then it is up 
to the student to find out what occupations 
can be of help to hin. VJhile he is doing 
this he should try to determine the respon- 
sibilities and duties of each occupation. 
This should involve as many occupations as 
possible. For example, if a. person is 
involved in a court situation, occupations 
considered should include not only the judge ^ 
but other occupations such as court reporter, 
baliff. etc. This can be implemented in 
the classroom thtouph oral reports, role- 
playing, bulletin boards, etc. 


149. "SLTP'RT YOUR LOCAL SHERIFF" 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Guidance & Self. Language Arts, Social 
Studies - 7-12 

Purpose ; To acquaint students vrLth occupa- 
tior4S in local novarnment. 

Activities ; Have students choose a particular 
area of interest in covnty government such as 
sheriff's department, accounting department 3 
highway department, etc. Each student will 
research the selected occupation and form 
some interview questions. The class should 
p:o to the county government headquarters and 
interview county government personnel. Each 
student should write a summary of their Inter- 
views and during the followino; class periods 
these summaries should be discussed and 
shared with the class. 

Variations : This could also be used to find 
occupations in school systems, hospitals ^ 
newspapers, printing offices, construction 
companies and others. 

150. "RATE YOUR VALUES'* 

SuR^ested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Guidance & Self, Language Arts, Social 
Studies - 7-12 

Purpose ; To help students become awore of 
work values. 

Activities Devise a list of 15 positive 
work values such as beinp; conscientious,, 
dependable, etc. Hand the list out to 
students and have then rate the values 
(1-10 if you have 10 values, 1-12 if you 
have 12 values). After students have 
their value tests : discuss why they felt 
some VciluGS were more important than 
others. It night be of benefit to have 
the teacher fill out a value sheet and use 
this as a method of opening the discussion 
or stimulating;: discussion. 


151. ''SEE, HEAR, SlfELL, AND TOUCH'' 

Suf^rested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Guidance and Self, Health & 
Language Arts^ Social Studies - 7-12 

Purpose ' To help the student relate life 
science to careers. 

Ac tivitie s s Have the student list different 
things around then that they can see., hear, 
smells and touch. (This exercise might take 
place outside of the school building.) 
Following the above exercise, have the students 
list the types of work that might be asso- 
ciated with the survey list prepared by 
the students. A further activity would be to 
have the students determine if the careers 
mentioned involve working with people, data, 
or things. This activity could be further 
expounded by the use of the D.O.T. (Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles) in researching the 
occupations. 


152. ''I'M JOE'S NERVOUS SYSTEM'' 
SuR?>ested Subject Area and Grade Level i 
Guidance & Self, Health & P.E., 
Language Arts^ Science, Social Studies 
7-12 

Purpose : To make the student aware of the 
"specialization" of careers that are con- 
cerned with body systems, (e.g. Nervous 
systems.; neurologist, brain surgeon) 

Activities ; The instructor should list the 
body systems and have the student define the 
systems and associate them \d.th the various 
parts of the body^ The students should then 
research specific health careers that are 
charged with the responsibility of caring 
for that part of the body. 

153. ''HUT ONE, HUT VilO, HUT THREE'' 
Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level ? 
Guidance & Self, Health & P.E., Language 
Arts, Social Studies - 7-12 

Purpose ; To make students aware of professions 
in the field of physical education. 


Activities ? le Have students research how 
physical education is Important in selected 
persons^ lives. 

II. Have students talk to persons 
in the community as to their career and leisure 
time. 

III. Have students research what 
a IfoE. teacher J Coach, Recreation Directors 
etc. 5 needs to know. 

IV. Have students research a 
sport (e.g. skiing) determining the other 
occupations that are vital to thvi enjoyment 
of the activity. 

V. Have the students disucss 
how the development of new sports equipment 
(e.g. snowmobiles) has changed the sports 
scene^ including the impact of additional 
occupations needed to accommodate the sport. 

VI* Have students research the 
bibliography or autobiography of professionals 
in the field of physical education. 


154. ''YOUR JOB IS SHOWING' 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level s 
Guidance & Selfj Health & P-E.^, Language 
Arts, Science, Social Studies - 7-12 

Purpose ; To help students to become aware 
of the relationship between health and job. 

Activities i I« Have students do a case 
history of someone who has experienced t>hy steal 
and/ or i elated mental problems caused by 
their jobs. 

II. Discuss why it is important 
to choosfa a job vjisely because of the relation- 
ship between job and health. 

III. Discuss the effect a physical 
or mental problem has upon the successful 
perfonnance of a job. 

155. FTo Am OVER'' 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level; 
Health & P.E. - 7-12 

Purpose ; To involve the school in a project 
using math skills. 


Activities ; Divide the class into three 
f^roups, one p.roup will measure the helf?hts 
of the school's basketball team. The second 
proup will measure a random selection of high 
school students of the same age not on the 
basketball team^ The third group \d.ll secure 
the measurements of a professional basketball 
teamc Then the findings can be averaped, com- 
pared and reported in the school newspaper. 


156. FAl^JTASY PROJECTION SURVEY 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Guidance & Self, Lnaguage Arts. Social 
Studies - 7-12 

Purpose - To p.raphically demonstrate to the 
students the importance of all types of work 
to the effective workings of society. 

Activities ? This activity may be used at 
any level and in any discipline ^ however, 
the culminating activity of writing the 
descriptive narrative might best be prepared 
by a creative writing class or in any lan- 
p,uaBe arts class as a written assignment. 
The students will be asked to write the name 
of an occupation in which he is presently 
interested; on a slip of paper. It is 
important that the students realize the pur- 
pose of the survey and understand that his 
statement of a possible career choice is 
in no way a future committment. The pur- 
pose of the sun-'ey is to demonstrate to 
the students the importance of all work to 
the efficient workings of society. For 
example, the survey mipht indicate a sur- 
plus of beauticians and a fev? barbers , 
resulting in a world of long haired men 
and beautiful women. 
Variations of this activity: 

1. Construct a mock-up village or community 
as revealed by the survey. 

2. Print the Yellow Pages (Classified ads) 
of the phone directory as indicated by 
the survey. 

3. Prepare a Bulletin Board of ''Jobs Wanted' , 
as shown by the survey o 

4. Develop a plan for a shopping center with 
the information found in the survey. 


5. Write a newspaper article describing the 
town as revealed by the survey. 

6. Write a newspaper report of some activity 
(wedding picnic etcO as it would be 
if only the occupations listed on the 
survey existed. 

7. Analyze a community and discuss occupa- 
tions that are essential for the effec- 
tive operation of a comipunity. 


157. CAREER FANTASY EXPERIENCE 

Su;^aeated Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Guidance & Self^ Language Arts 9 Social 
Studies - 1-12 

Purpose : To aid the student in the career 
exploration process to either reinforce the 
expressed goal or recognize the incongruency 
of the expressed choice. 

Activities - Ask the students to become as 
relaxed as possible* After the class members 
are relaxed with eyes closed , they are asked 
to Imagine the following events during a work 
day as the teacher suggests the following 
stimuli. The teacher should pause between 
statements to give students sufficient time 
to reflex on their mental images. 
Settings 

You are to see yourself in the following 
situations. Close your eyes. It is six 
years in the future. (Pause) You are just 
waking up. (Pause) How do you feel about 
getting up and going to work? (Pause) 
You get up and ^et dressed for work. (Pause) 
You are eating breakfast. (Pause) Who is 
there? (Pause) You leave to go to work. 
(Pause) Who do you say goodbye to? (Pause) 
Works 

You arc on your way to work. (Pause) Do 
you go by car? If so 9 what kind is it? Or 
do you use some other type of transportation? 
(Pause) How long dtoes it take you to get to 
work and what are you thinking about? (Pause) 
You are now at work. Where are you? (Pause) 
What are you doing? (Pause) Who do you see? 
(Pause) What do you feel about the people 
with whom you work? (Pause) You are working, 
(Pause) How do you feel about the work you 
are doing? (Pause) 


Noon: 

It is lunch time. (Pause) Where do you eat? 
(Pause) Do ycu eat alone? (Pause) If not^ 
with whom are you eating? (Pause) 
Work: 

You are back at work novT. (Pause) How do you 
feel now? (Pause) Your supervisor told you. 
You are late''. How do you feel? (Pause) 
Your supervisor told you, '*Your last 
assignment is not up to standard'^ How 
do you feel? (Pause) A fellow worker just 
became angry with you a How do you feel 
and vjhat do you do? (Pause) A fellow 
worker just took credit for a project on 
vThich you had done the major portion of 
the work- How do you feci and what do you 
do? (Pause) You have just been told that 
your work is highly satisfactory. How do 
you feel? (Pause) You have just been told 
that you have been promoted to a job that will 
entail much more responsibility on your part. 
How do you feel and what do you do? 
Hone* 

You are now leaving work to go home. How do 
you feel? (Pax 6e) What are your thoughts as 
you travel home? (Pause) You are approaching 
your front door^ How do you feel? (Pause) 
\n\o meets you? (Pause) VThat is your home 
like? (Pause) You are eating dinner. With 
whom are you ditrf-ng and how do you feel about 
this person? (Pause) It is an early dinner. 
How do you plan to spend the evening? (Pause) 
It is now tine to go to bed. How do you feel 
about the day? (Pause) It is the following 
morning. How do you feel about repeating the 
activities of yesterday? (Pause) 
End? We are now done with the career fantasy 
trip. Open your eyes and let's talk about 
your experience - 

At this point, a discussion occurs. Students 
all asked to talk about their trip. The 
interaction of the students when they talk 
about their fantasies is often enthusiastic 
and the students are intrigued and surprised 
by the results. 

Crucial to the success of this technique is 
the content of the fantasy. The need is for 
personal-social guidance as well as occupa- 
tional guidance. Therefore, the fantasy needs 
to touch upon many activities of a typical day 5 


a life style approach, aspirations,, expecta- 
tions, etCo It is our opinion that life 
style elements J iinportant for a career choice, 
are elicited more often and more clearly in 
the guided fantasy trip than with many direct 
vocational counseling techniques. 


15^. ENJOYMENT PROFILE 

SuRr,estGf! Subject Area and Grade Level ;; 
Lanc:uaf^c Arts, Guidance & Self s Social 
Studies - 1-12 

Purpose ? To make the students aware of activi- 
ties that they enjoy doinfto 

Activities t Have the students number from 
1 to 10 down the page and 1 to 5 across the 
page. They are then to list ten activities 
that they enjoy doing. (These nay be work 
or play activities.) After the students 
have list 2d the ten activities, they are to 
go back and L:onsider elements of the activities 
in the following manner. In column 1:> go down 
the list of activities and put M or N for each 
activity. M indicates that money is needed to 
do the activity. N indicates that no money 
is needed to do the activity. Column 2 should 
be marked A or P. A indicates an activity that 
can be done alone and P an activity that 
requires people. Column 3 should be marked 
with either an L or W. L indicates a leisure 
time activity and W a work time activity. 
Column 4 should be narked with an 0 or U. The 
0 indicates that otLers like the activity, 
the U that the activity is unique to the per- 
son. Column 5 should have the date the activity 
was last done, e.g. yesterday^ last year^ etc. 
Tlie Enjoyment Profile is an activity that 
may he used as a basis for discussion of 
personal likes and dislikes as well as other 
factors that relate to self exploration, 
pointing out significant areas for the student 
in self-understandinr:. 


159. VALUE AUCTIONS 

Supp.ested Subject Area and Grade Level s 
Guidance St Self, Language Arts, Math, 
Social Studies - 3-12 

Purpc se : To make the students aware 6f their 


personal valt'es and of the relative positions 
In their personal value systems o 

Activities ; Provide students with a list of 
20 or 30 values such as Integrity or unself- 
ishness « Have the students bid on the values 
in the order of Importance in their value 
systems c The students are given a specific 
amount of money and are allowed to bid on the 
various values as they are raised on the 
auction block. The highest bidder receives 
the value. A work sheets such eis the 
following 5, may be used in tallying bids. In 
this example, the students have been given 
$100.00 for the auction. 


Value 

Your 

Bid 

Cash 

Auctioned 

Bid 

Successful 

Reserve 

1. Kindness 

$1.00 

yes 

$99.00 

2. Tenderness 

$1.25 

no 

$99.00 

3. Openness 

$ .75 

no 

$95.00 

4. Integrity 

$6.50 

yes 

$92.50 

5. Self-Confldence 




$7.00 

no 

$92.50 

6. Persistence 

$3.00 

no 

$92.50 

7. Originality 

$2.75 

no 

$92.50 

8. Creativity 

$4.50 

Yes 

$88.00 


9o Fairness 

10. Health 

11. Unselfishness 

12. Optimism 

13. Bravery 

14. Rich 

15. Charatiability 

16. Wisdom 

17. Happiness 

18. Loving 

19. Religious 

20. Forgiving 

21. Adaptability 

22. Accepting 

23. Sociability 

24. Ambitios 
25* Aggressive 


160. LIFE LINE 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level s 
Guidance St Self^ Language Arts, Social 
Studies - 7-12 


Purpose ; To make the student aware of the 
developmental process in personal growth • 

Activities % Have the students draw a line 
on a piece of paper and place an X at the 
point he feels he is in his life cycle. 
Have the students write accomplishments 
or crucial points in their lines up until 
the preisent. Discussion follows with the 
student describing his life line. This is 
a good group counseling technique. It is 
beneficial to the students to have the 
teacher or counselor chart his life line 
and discuss this with the students; providing 
it is not threatening. 

Variations Have the students project their 
life lines into the future^ considering the 
area of education » career » personal desires, 
etc. 


161. DECIDING 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Guidance & Self, Language Arts, Social 
Studies " 3-12 

Purpose ? To help the student in the develop- 
ment of decision-making skills. 

Activity s Have the students write story 
situations requiring the making of decisions. 
These situations should be open^-ended. Have 
the students react to the situations / make a 
decisionp and discuss why a particular 
alternate was selected « 

Variations A drama class might act out the 
situations up to the point of making the 
decision. The students might then act out 
the different alternatives and have the class 
note the most appropriate decision based on 
students representation of the alternatives. 


162. PICK A CARD 

SuR^ested Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Guidance & Self^ Language Arts^ Social 
Studies - 3-12 

Purpose ; To make the student aware of the 
part stereotyped I'oles played in the concep- 
tion of work. 


Activities t Asseioble a file of names of different: 
occupations. Include all levels of work from 
professional to unskilled. Have the s*t^)^ftt^s 
pick a card and rcle-play the steipeotJji^^wJ 
occupational activity. 

Variation : I. Have a collectioa of "^ts^ ^mt^ 
by persons in different occ«patto» im a box. 
Have the students wear the h^a^ ^otti 'toaie-play 
the occupational activity suggested by the hat. 

II. A skit might be written anid 
enacted of the characters represented im the 
class by the hat they wor^. 

IIIo Produce ^ sikit based on the 
occupation represented ls>y hat witin Wiis plot 
in mindo The scene is a h!*t ^hc^^ A parson 
comes into the shop to buy a ^hat. Many hats 
are tried on. For Examples Women may try on 
firemen^ s hats and men may try on hats associated 
with occupations typically thought of as ^'Women's 
Work" J illustrating the concept that jobs are 
not male or female in nature. A male studfent 
may wish to try on one of the more traditional 
female roles « The shop keeper may describe 
the importance of a certain occupation as the 
hat is tried on. The "shopkeeper" and the 
"hat shopper" should discuss facts relating 
to the occupation represented by the specific 
hat. 


163. WORD ASSOCIATION 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level s 
Language Arts, Social Studies - 3-12 

Purpose I To bring to the attention of the 
students the existance of occupational 
stereotypes. 

Activities ' The instructor will call out the 
name of an occupation and the students will 
write down the first thing that comes to their 
mind. This activity may be used for the 
discussion of occupational stereotypes. 
Variations s A tool> representative of a specific 
occupation, may be held up by the instructor and 
the students will write the first thing that 
comes to their mind. A hat representative of 
a specific occupation may be substituted for 
the tool. Jargon; peculiar to a specific 
occupation may be used. Pictures illustrating 
certain occupations may also be used. 


Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level s 
Math - 7-12 

Purpose I To demonstrate to the student that 
mathematics are used daily and are a most 
important part of our lives. 

Activities : Have each student make a list, 
over a two week period^ of all instances 
where they have used math or others have 
used math outside of the classroom. Each 
student th^ will be required to make up 
five ^ory j^fcblems where math was used in 
a practical sense. 


165. INWESt A PRODUCT 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level 2 
BmlnesSs Industrial Arts, Language Arts, 
IkAJh, Social Studies - 7-12 

^ax&om^ t To give the students an opportunity 
%^ fCi^ticipate in a business venture and gain 
Ml understanding of business organizations. 

Activities ; Explain first that you want to 
start a business within the class and in order 
to do this you will need some inventors to 
invent the product for your business. Their 
first assignment is to invent some practical 
item (it doesn't have to be original) that is 
fairly inexpensive, and could actually be 
sold for a profit by the class. (They could 
be allowed to work in small groups if desired.) 
The products will be invented and brought to 
class and presented to the class, the class 
will vote on which product they feel would be 
the best business, cost the least, etc. 
Once the product is decided upon^ the teacher 
will discuss other occupations that revolve 
around the business such as; stock holders, 
(which have to help put up the money to get 
the business started) the builders, the 
salesmen, the advertising, storage of the 
product, transportation of the product, 
repairmen, researchers to improve upon the 
product, and many other potential jobs that 
the class can create. 


These products will actually be sold in the 
connnunity over a specified period of time and 
all money collected would be placed in a fund. 
The class would be asked to actually distribute 
the money among the various occupations; 
stock holders 9 salesmen, builders, etc. The 
class will also be asked to determine the 
manner in which the money will be distributed. 

166. COLLEGE MTH 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level : 
Math 9-12 

Purpose : To give students the opportunity to 
meet persons in or preparing for occupations 
in which the students think ithey are interested. 

Activities : Discuss careers in which students 
in the class are interested and make a list 
on the board with the students assistance. 
Try to combin'j several careers into one category. 
Have the students invite interesting speakers 
from the various categories to speak to the 
class throughout the year. For instance a 
member of the staff of the Vo-Tech School at 
B.S.C. could be invited as a guest speaker 
with emphasis on math requirements. Also 
a student from the program could be invited. 
Another time a professional from another 
catagory could be invited j followed another 
day by a college student from the profession. 


167. MATH CAREERS 

Suggested Subject Area and Grade Level ; 
Math - 7-12 

Purpose : To help students realize that many 
careers involve mathematics. 

Activities : Have each student write on .a 
slip of paper the career he thinks he would 
be interested in following when he finishes 
his formal education. Have students hand 
these slips in. Organize them on a ditto 
sheet and hand out to the students. Ask 
students to check which careers involve math 
and at approximately what level the math 
would be. Discuss each career on the list 
and students realize they will be using the 
math they are now learning. 
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orUECTIVflS 


The primary purpose of this publication Is to provide the distributive 
education teacher with an orientation for using Instructional simulations and 
games In his classroom as an alternative teaching technique. It Is not the 
author* s Intent for this publication to be an all Inclusive writing on simu- 
lations and games. References are provided for those teachers who seek a 
hlqher level of understanding of these Instructional Innovations. 

After reviewing this publication, the distributive education teacher 
will be abk to: 

K Differentiate between simulations and games. 

2. Identify benefits in using simulations and/or games. 

3. Describe an instructional process for incorporating simulations 
and games Into the classroom. 

4. Explain limitations of simulations and games. 

5. Avoid pitfalls In using simulations and games. 

6. Identify sources for reference In designing simulations and 
games. 

7. identify sources for innovative instructional ideas. 

8. Describe how television programs can b:; used for instructional 
purposes. 

9. Identify alternative simulation techniques for classroom use. 

10. List simulations and games appropriate for distributive education. 

11. Identify publishers and centers for simulation development. 

12. Identify nev;s1etters relating to simulations and games. 

13. Identify books relating to simulation and gan«os. 
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AN OBSERVATION 


The recess bel] rings and students 
bound frof^ their classrooms with a burst or 
energy and enthusiasm to compress as much 
activity as possible Into a seemingly short- 
lived twenty -minute recess. The students 
approach their activities with dedication 
and enthusiasm not evidenced In the class- 
room that Is envied by their teachers. The 
recess bell rings again, Immediately facial 
features depict the disappointment of the 
Interruption, and the students return to the 
classroan. What teachers have not observed 
this dramatic transformation that occurs from 
classroom to playground and the return to the 
classroom? This metamorphosis has been ob- 
served by this writer on a number of occasions. 
Would It not be refreshing for the young 
people to approach the classroom learning ex- 
periences with the same amount of anxious anti 
cipatlon, energy, enthusiasm, and dedication? 

This educator began an earnest search for 
activities and materials that when used within the 
classroom would unleash that same energy and enthusiasm evidenced 
In play In a planned^ meaningful classroom learning experience. 

At the close of the school day one Friday afternoon, I was walking down 
the hall and was attracted to a social studies classroom from which raised 
voices could be heard. Approaching the open door, I observed considerable stu- 
dent movement, clusters of students engaged in spirited discussions, and the 
teacher was leaning against the window sill observing the seemingly chaotic 
conditions. The teacher apparently noticed my Interest and invited me to ob- 
serve his students Involvement in th? Inter-Nation Simulation. At that moment, 
the final bell rang. Much to my amazement, the students Ignored the final 
bell that marked the close of the school day and the beginning of the weekend. 

After a rather lengthy conversation with the social studies teacher, 
1 knew this was the type of involvement that I wanted to introduce into rny 
Oistributive Education program. 

It is the purpose of this writing to provide the distributive educator 
with answers to many questions that this writer had when confronted with an 
innovative approach and no training in its usage. 
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BASIC INFORMATION 


In considering simulations and games as viable Instructional techni- 
ques for the Distributive Education classroom, the distributive educator 
should understand basic terminology. 

First, a simulation is an operating representation of the central fea- 
tures of a real circumstance aimed at providing the learner with a relatively 
safe, simplified, and germane learning environment. See Figure 1 for a graphic 
definition. 

Second, an instructional game is a contest among players operating 
under specified constraints for the purpose of winning the contest. It should 
be remembered that games may or m^ not be a simulation .... a representa- 
tion of d real circimistance. Instructional qames are of three basic types: 
(a) board games, (b) role-play games, and (c) combination board and role-play 
games. 
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WHY USE 


S 1 M a L A T I 0 N S 


AND' GAMES 
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Advocates of simulation and gaming techniques do not purport that this 
innovation is the panacea for instructional effectiveness and efficiency in 
the distributive education classroom. However, the literature abounds with 
laudatory claims by those who have employed simulation and gaminq techniques 
in their classroom. Simulation and gaminq approaches can provide the distri- 
butive educator with numerous benefits. 

If used properly, simulation and gaming techniques can: 

1. Encourage a high degree of individual involvement and motivation 
toward the simulated activities. 

2. Facilitate greater transfer of Teaming from the classroom to an 
on-the-job experience. 

3. Provide immediate feedback to the participants when decision- 
making tasks are incorporated into the activities. 

4. Allow time compression so that a sequence of events and their 
relationships can be experienced. 

5. Provide a relatively safe learning environment in which decisions 
can be made without threat of censure or physical harm. 

6. Enhance realism through the simulated enviroranent as compared to 
alternative instructional techniques. 

7. Cause participants to exhibit a positive attitude toward the 
learning experience. 

8. Allow participants the opportunity to experience the complexities 
of group Involvement and cotnmuni cation. 

9. Present critical Incidents that may not always occur while train- 
ing in a real situation. 

10. Bridge the gap between theory and practice. 

n. Provide an effective learning environment as an alternative in- 
structional method when on-the-job training is not feasible or 
possitle. 

12. Improve participant's performance by allov^ing repetitive trials 
with self-evaluation sessions. 

13. Allow evaluation by observers in which assessment of performance 
in a real situation would be difficult, dangerous, or Impossible. 
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14. Allow improvement in decision-making skills. 

15. Allow reproducibility of an event or a series of events that 
could not be repeated otherwise. 

16. Be designed for the purpose of conditioning the participants to 
respond to a particular set of variables in a specified fashio?>. 

17. Provide the participants with an enjoyable learning experience. 

18. Be a forecaster of future performance of those participating in 
the learning experience. 

19. Be used for teaching content, perceptual, or manipulatory skills. 

20. Assist the teacher by motivating learners so that they are en» 
thus i as tic toward the learning experience. 

21. Take learning from the abstract and make it a participatory 
activity learning by doing. 

22. Place the participant in a role so that he will be more tolerant 
and understanding of those who play the role in real life. 

23. Allow the participant to sift through irrelevant data and select 
only that information which is necessary for the decision*rnaking 
event. 

24. Motivate undermotivated learners. 

25. Provide a learning environment that will draw the teacher and 
participants together to accomplish the assigned tasks. 

The aforementioned benefits are student focused; however, the distribu- 
tive educator who employs the technigues will also be rewarded. It is obvious 
that if the simulation and gaming techniques were used and if the learner were 
motivated, the teacher i^uld also enjoy the learning experience. In using 
simulations and games, the teacher will enjoy his new role in serving as a 
consultant to motivated learners rather than being a director of passive lis- 
teners. 
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ARE THERE LIMITATIONS ? 


As with any method there are limitations and disadvantages as well as 
benefits. The teacher must evaluate the situation, establish objectives, 
consider alternatives, and select that approach which maximizes benefits and 
minimizes the negative features. 

The overriding disadvantage which should be remembered is that Simula* 
tions and games are only "realistic" — not "reality." The real world provides 
the total environment, whereas the simulated environment only presents the 
central features of reality. 

It should also be remembered that simulcittons and games are impractical 
and inappropriate for teaching certain topics. It has been observed by this 
^ writer that there are disciples of certain instructional methods that overuse 
and misuse one method without determining which alternative would be the most 
efficient and effective in a given situation. If a method is used too much, 
no matter how enjoyable and motivatinQ it might be, the participant will be- 
come bored with the approach. The distributive educator must select an 
effective "instructional mix" just as the marketer selects a profitable 
"marketing mix." 
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A NEW ROLE 


In using simulations and games » the teacher must adopt a new classrooiD 
posture If full benefits are to be derived from these Innovative approaches. 
It Is possible that some teachers may have difficulty In assuming their new 
role as a slniulatlon and gaming user. This new role demands that the teacher 
avoid the followinq pitfalls: 

1. Maintaining "perfect order." The teacher will find that parti- 

cipants In this type of learning environment will be noisier 
than If other techniques were being enployed. When several 
students are communicating at the same time* noise will result* 
The participants become so Involved In the learning process 
that their enthusiasm expressed through talking and movement 
around the room may prove frustrating to a teacher who per- 
ceives a controlled classroom as being "students In cheiirs with 
folded hands." Avoid stifling participant enthusiasm. 

2. Treating simulations and games as an Inferior teaching techni- 
que by using It as a "substitute teacher" or a "time-killer." 
Teachers should only use a technique when they have evaluated 
the situation 9 identified alternative strategies for accom- 
plishing their objectives » and selected the best strategy* If 
students and teachers only consider simulations and games as 
being fun and do not consider the achievement value as primary, 
learning will not occur as it should. 

3. Interrupting the participants V interaction and/or gaming sessions 
and suggesting alternative strategies not being considered by 
the students. Allow the participants to identify their own al- 
tematfve courses of action, select one alternative, act upon 
that decision, and compare their alternative to another team*s 
approach. Thus, the participants will discover for themselves 
the differential effects of alternative courses of action and 
which alternative was the most productive in that situation. 

4. Responding to a participant's question directly. Use a ques- 
tioning method that will involve a student in answering his own 
questions. Whenever possible, it is best if students will 
arrive at their own solutions. 

5. Leading the participants through the activity step-by-step. 
The teacher can destroy the excitement of a simulation or gaming 
activity by directing too closely the learning experience* The 
simulation and gaming user should be a consultant to the partici- 
pants who are attempting to accomplish a goal* 

Using only simulations and gaming techniques in the classroom 
over a long period of time. As discussed previously, the tech- 
niques should be used to complement and enrich conventional 
teaching methods — not totally replace other approaches* 
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ACOUtSITION OF SIMULATIONS AiMD GAMES 
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Simulations/games are not the panacea for all Instructional situations. 
As mentioned previously, simulation/Dames are an effective instructional tech- 
nique. Prior to selecting any instructional technique or combination of tech- 
niques, the teacher should consider the following: 

1. Specify the instructional need of the learners. 

2. Specify behavioral objectives. 

3. Determine the most appropriate instructional technique. 

If the simulation/gaming technique is considered to be the most ap- 
propriate instrijctional approach, the teacher has three alternatives avail- 
able in acquiring simulations/games, includinq: 

1. Select simulations/games which are available and will satisfy 
the instructional needs. 

2. flodify an existing simulation/game. 

3. Design a tailor-made simulation/game. 

If the teacher decides to develop a simulation/game, a thorough review 
of reconvnendGd developmental processes is strongly recommended. The develop- 
ment of a simulation/game is a time-consuming, arduous, and rewarding task. 

Twelker has suggested thirteen steps in designing an Instructional 
simulation. The developmental process depicted in Figure 2 may be sunmarized 
as: 

1. Determining what shall be taught. 

2. Determining how it might best be taught. 

3. Validating the system. 

Or. Clark C. Abt has formulated the following "Ten Steps of G«ne Design*'*: 

1 . Oef 1 ne overa 1 1 objectives. 

2. Dctemine ^^pe. 

3. Identify key actors. 

4. Determine actors' objectives . 

5. Determine actors' resources. 
O 6. Determine the interaction sequence among the actors . 
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7. Determine the decision rules or criteria on the basis of which 
actors decide what resources and Information to transmit or 
receive and what actions to take. 

8. Identify external constraints on actions of the actors. 

9. Formulate scoring rules or win criteria on the basis of the degree 
to which actors or teams of actors achieve their objectives with 
efficient utilization of resources. 

10. Choose form of presentation and manipulation, and formulate 
sequence of operations . 


* Glazier. Ray. How To Design Educational fiames . (Cambridge, flassachu- 
Q setts: Abt Associates Inc. J, 1969, p. 5-8. 
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Fiyure l. Steps In the Design of a Simulation Package 


1» Define 


2^ Describe the 

Instructional 

) 

Operational 

Problem 

Context 
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Determining What to Teach 


3. Relate Operational Context 
to Instructional Problem 



4- 



4. Specify 
Behavioral 
Objectives 


5 . Generate 
Criterion 
Measures 


6. Determine Appropriateness 
of Simulation 


Determine Type of 
Simulation Reciuired 


Oete;Tn1ning How It Might 
Best Be Taught 
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8. Develop Specifications 
for the Simulation 


9. Develop 
Simulation 
Package 


Developing and Validating 
the Simulation Package 


10. Pilot Test Try-Out 
Simulation Package 


11. Modify 

Simulation 
Package 


J 


12. Conduct Field 

Trial (EHE-T Workshop) 



> 
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\ 13. Dissemination \r 
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SOURCES FOR 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


IDEAS 


Teachers should be constantly searching for new Ideas » new approaches, 
and new techniques which can be Incorporated Into their Instructional program. 
A variety of sources are avallablet Including: 

1. Visiting with teachers In other content areas. I.e., general 
and vocational, and at all levels. I.e., elementary, middle 
school, and secondary. (Elementary teachers are an excellent 
source for Instructional techniques which maximize student 
Involvement, i.e., simulations and games.) 

2. Maintaining an updated file of publishers catalogs and noting 
new materials In all content areas. 

3. Subscribing to simulation and gaming newsletters and periodicals 
as listed In the Appendix C. 

4. Noticing children's games and determining If, with modifications, 
they could be used In the classroom. 

5. Watching television game shows and modifying their formats for 
classroom use. 


Television Game Shows 

The television game shows offer the distributive educator an alterna- 
tive Instructional approach which can be used for one or more of the follow- 
ing purposes: 

1. Evaluating student knowledge. 

2. Introducing a new unit. 

3. Reviewing for an examination. 

4. Placing students In a competitive situation as an Individual 
and/or as a team Riember. 

5. Learning terminology. 

Television game shows which this writer has found to be useful are: 

Hollywood Squares 
Three on a Match 
The New Price Is Right 
$10,000 Pyramid 


1. password 6. 

2. Jeopardy 7. 

3. Match Game 8. 

4. Split Second 9. 

5. Joker's Wild 
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SIMULATION TECH/^IflUES 


The distributive educator has a variety of techniques available for 
classroom use if h^a sleslres to develop his own materials. 

Environmental Simulations 

In the environmental simulation, the teacher creates a simulated learn- 
Inq environment which closely approximates the real settinq beinq used as the 
basis for the simulation. For example. If the distributive educator has en* 
rolled in his proqram several students who are seeking a career in super- 
market manaqement, the teacher may want to stock merchandlsinq shelvinq units 
with dummy merchandise supplied by producers. This simulated store could be 
used for receiving, checking, marking, stacking, and inventorinq activities. 


In-basket Correspondence 

Using this technique, the teacher would deliver correspondence to the 
learners for the following purposes: 

1. To provide Information and guidance as the participants progress 
through the simulation activities. 

2. To serve as stimulus to secure the learners' reactions to the 
correspondence. 

3. To simulate desk-oriented work activity. 


Interruption Simulations I 

The term "interruption" Is descriptive of this technique since the 
teacher would actually Interrupt the normal classroom activity and request a 
learner to respond to a question or statement. For example, the teacfier would 
direct a student to answer a telephone (If a Tele-trainer Unit were avail- 
able for classroom use) and respond to the caller*s remarks. 


Role-play TochnSques 

In this technique, one or more students are assigned roles and places 
In a situation in which they will respond to certain givens. For example, one 
student would be assigned the role of a salesman and another the role of a 
customer. The two players would be given a scenario by the teacher and would 
role-play the circumstance described. 


4. 


To expose the participants to the types of correspondence wh 
might be received by an actual business person. / 



Presentation Incidents 


In the presentation Incident the learner Is directed to prepare a short 
talk, e.g., a five-minute presentation, to an audience and respond to questions 
from the audience. A script of questions would be prepared by the teacher and/ 
or students to which the presenter would respond. 


Interactive Scripts 

Interactive scripts are role-play type situations In which a participant 
would Interact with a written script that has been designed to lead a person 
through a conversation focusing upon a particular topic, e.g., responding to 
customer questions about a certain product. 
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AN liNSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS FOR 
USING SIMULATIONS AND GAHES 


Usinq simulations and games In the distributive education classroom Is 
not too much unlike the process used with any Insthjctlorial technique. Due 
to the uniqueness ot the simulation and gaminq approaches, a process for Isw 
plementinq thOse InhoVatlons Is provided. Hopefully, the novice will find 
the suqqestlorts beneficial. The steps in the process are: 

1. Estabiish ihstructional objectives 

The first step in the motivational process is the sjieHfyinq 
of objectives. These objectives shoutd focus upon what We 
wdnt the ledfner to be able to do following the instructional 
activity. Too Inahy times teachers seek instructional materials 
and use them without regard to what will be learned. Good 
te^lchers will specify measurable objectives so that they will 
know exactly what they must teach and whether or not they have 
taught it after instruction. The nature of the objective also 
dictates to some extent the alternative strategies to be con- 
sidered. 


2. Identify alternative strattegies 

The teacher shobid eValiiate atl plausible triltructlotial alter- 
natives, i.e., lecture* discussion, s1fnu1ation» pihe}, field 
trips, games, etc., in light Of the instructional objectiver. 

3. Select the most appropriate instructional strategy 

Simulations and games are not the panacea for all instructional 
needs. It is but one technique which good teachers will employ 
in their "instructional mix." If this approach is not deemed 
plausible for this topic, the teacher would exit the process at 
this point. If the technique is selected, the teacher should 
continue reviewing this process. 

4. Search for appropriate simulations and games 

The teacher should locate simulation and gaming materials 
appropriate for distributive education, in general, and the 
topic in question, in particular. A list of suggested packages 
are available in Appendix A. If materials arc not available, 
the teacher must develop his own or exit the process at this 
point and select another strategy. 

5. Review the Instructor's guide 

If an instructor's guide is available, thoroughly review the 
materials noticing the author's objectives, constraints, equip- 
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ment and supplies needed, facilities required, etc. 
Review the package cotnoonents 

Thoroughly review all components In the package. The user should 
be knowledgeable of the package prior to classroom application. 
It Is Indeed embarrassing and not complementary when you arc unable 
to explain the activity or answer questions. 

Conduct a trial run 

The teacher should experience the activity to become familiar with 
the "Ins and outs" of the activity and to understand the operational 
procedure. A group of teachers might participate In portions of 
the activity on a trial basis. If time Is not available, the 
teacher should at least "walk through" the activity. 

Evaluate trial run 

After the trial run the teacher should evaluate the activity In 
light of the instructional objectives established, the learners, 
and the operational ease of the package. It is possible that the 
teacher may want to modify the materials and/or the operational 
format prior to classroom use. 

Determine the basis for role assignments 

The general rule to follow in assigning roles is to provide a stu- 
dent with a challenging role assignment but one which he can 
handle without threat of total failure. Some teachers prefer to 
assign students randomly to roles; however, the success of the 
activity many times is dependent upon the student's ability to 
fulfill the responsibilities of a role. The teacher should ex- 
periment and observe which assignment basis would be best for his 
students. 

Reproduce passouts 

An adequate supply of materials should be available for all 
participants. This requires considerable lead time for repro- 
duction. 

Arrange the physical env1ro?wient 

After reviewing the Instructor's guide and the trial run, the 
teacher will be able to arrange ah effective classroom setting. 
If the activity necessitates movement around the classroom, allow 
adequate space. 
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12. Brief the participants 

Prior to the activity the teacher should discuss with the class the 
folloi'fing: 

1. The objectives of the activity (what they will be able to do 
following Instruction). 

2. An overview of the game. 

3. The participants' goals and objectives. 

4. The role assignments. 

5. An explanation of the physical movemei^t in the activity. 

6. A demonstration, if appropriate. 

BE BRIEF* If the teacher spends too much time in the briefing 
session, interest will dwindle. 

13. Conduct periodic discussions 

If the activity beino used is rather lengthy and/or has oppor- 
tunities for intermissions, the teacher should consider using 
discussion sessions which reflect upon the decisions that have 
been made by the participants and the results of those decisions. 
Kcpefully, the discussion sessions will refine the students' 
decision-makinq behavior. Use an indirect method of teaching by 
drawing from the students their observations of the activities. 

14. Debriefing 

After the activity is consummated, the teacher should conduct s 
thorough discussion in which the students will describe what 
har^ned to them. The students need to know what they have learn- 
ed. This is especially true of activities which focus experience 
upon the affective domain. The teacher should discuss how stu- 
dents and/or teedns might have improved their performance. It is 
vital that the students see how what they have learned can be 
transferred to the "real world." 

The teacher should also seek student reactions to the activity 
they have experienced as an input to- determine if the Activity 
will be used lii tite future, modified, or deleted. 

15. Evaluate student performance 

Each student should be aware of his performance in the activity, 
how he could improve his performance, and the teacher's evalua- 
tion of his performance. 
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16. Subsequent use 

The teacher may want to use the activity a second time so that 
students can exhibit their Improved performance and/or try out 
new ideas and approaches to solvit the problem. 

17. Evaluate the activity 

After using the activity, the teacher should determine if tfie 
experience was realistic, meaninciful, and/or relevant to the 
participants' occupational objectives. Old the activity accom- 
plish the objectives you established? 

18. Hodifv the activity 

It is quite possible that with modifications an activity ccuid be 
retained even though the initial use was less than satisfactory. 
You should conduct a trial run of the modified activity as if it 
were a new activity. 

19. Subsequent trials 

A simulation or game should be us-ed as long as it is accomplishing 
your objectives and is realistic, relevant; and meaningful to the 
participants. 
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APPENDIX A 
SIMULATIONS AND GAMES 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


SIHULATION/G/IME 


CONTENT AREA 


PUBLISHER 


APPROXIMATE 
COST 


Acquire 
Banking 

Big Board 

Bridge Game 

Business Simulation I 
Business Simulation II 
Career Game 

Collective Bargaining 

Communication Game 

Consuiner 
Cooperation Game 
Cube-stacking Game 


Hotel mergers 
Connerclal Banks 

Stock Market 

Delegation and 
Manpower Assign- 
ments 

Buying & Pricing 
Buying & Pricing 
Career Exploration 


Labor-Management 
Relations 

One-way fi Two-Uay 
Communications 


Installment Buy- 
ing 

Group Coopera- 
tion 

Goal Assessment 


Company $ 8.95 

l^Science Research 
Associates $ 5.95 

I^Ohio Distributive 
Education Mate- 
rials Lab $ 1.00 

^^▼ifaining Develop- 
ment Center 

$ 75.00 

^Arizona OECA Unknown 

^Arizona DECA Unknown 

^Educational Pro- 
gress Corporation $ 75.00 

ence Research 
Associates $ 5.95 

llohio Distributive 
Education Mate- 
rials Lab $ 2.00 

1 Western Publish- 
ing Cornipany $ 30.00 

'^Training Develop- 
ment Center $ 50.00 

^bhio Distributive 
Education Mate- 
rials Lab $ 2.00 
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SIHULATION/GAHE CONTENT AREA PUBLISHER 


APPROXIMATE 
COST 


DECA Leadership Oevel* 
opment Simulation 

Dynasty 


Economic Decision Games 
Economic System 
\ Employee Evaluation 
Executive Decision 
Firm 

^ Five- square 

\ Hoi low- square Game 

V Information Game 

Life Career 

X Listening Game 

Market 
Market 

^ [loon Survival Game 
o 
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Leadership 
Training 

Economic Devel- 
opment 

High School 
Economics 

High School 
Economics 

Performance Eval- 
uations 

Corporate Deci- 
sion-making 

Economic princi- 
ples of business 
operation 

Awareness of 
others' needs 


Group Problem- 
solving 

Communications 


Careers 

Selective Per- 
ception 

Supply & Demand 
Supply & Demand 


Group Decision- 
making 


^Educational Re- 
source Associates 

5 

Dynasty Interna- 
tional 


13 


Science Research 
Associates 


l^Western Publish- 
ing Company 

^Educational Re- 
source Associates 

1*3- M Company 

I^Sclence Research 
Associates 

'^Ohfo Distributive 
Education Mate- 
rials Lab 

^Educational Re- 
source Associates 

ISiraining Develop- 
ment Center 

l^western Publish- 
1nci Company 

1 ^Training Develop- 
ment Cente* 

*Benef1c Press 

l^sclence Research 
Associates 

l^Ohio Distributive 
Education Mate- 
rials Lab 


$ 3.00 
? 
? 
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$ 3.00 
$ 8.95 

$ 5.95 

$ 2.00 

$ 3.00 

$ 75.00 

$ 35.00 

$ 75.00 
$ 50.00 

$ 5.95 
$ 2.00 


SiriULATIOM/GAME CONTENT AREA 


PUBLISHER 


APPROXIMATE 
COST 


Panic 

Performance Game 
Probe 

Production Game 

Reward Game 

The Road Game 
Smog 

Sticks & Stones Game 

Stocks & Bonds 

Supervisor's Survival 
Kit 

Survival Game 

Trade and Develop 

Transaction 
The Value Game 
Wheels 

Wood Blocks Game 


You Be The Judge 


stock market 
Crash 

Performance Ap- 
pral sal 

Vocabulary 

Group Cooperation 
and assembly line 
techniques 

Greed 


Competition 

Pollution 

Supervision 

Stock Market 
Supervision 

Group Decision- 
making 

International 
trade 

Stock Market 

Ethical Systems 

Automobile 
Purchasing 

Goal-setti ng 
behavior 

Ad Advertisinq 
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Interact 


'^Training Develop- 
ment Center 

'^Parker Brothers 

^Educational Re- 
source Associates 

^Educational Re- 
source Associates 

^Herder and Herder 

'^rban Systems, Inc. 

^Educational Re- 
source Associates 

Company 

13 

'''Science Research 
Associates 

^Educational Re^ 
source Associates 

^Academic Games 
Associates 

®Ente1ek, Inc. 

^Herder and Herder 

^Paul S. Amidon 
and Associates 

^^Trainincj Develop- 
ment Center 

llOhio Distributive 
Education Mate- 
rials Lab 


$ 75.00 
$ 7.95 

$ 3.00 

$ 3.00 
? 
? 

$ 75.00 
$ 8.95 

Unknown 

$ 3.00 

? 

$ 10.00 

? 

Unknown 
$ 75.00 

$ 3.00 


Academic Games Associates, 430 East 33rd Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

^Paul S. Amidon and Associates, 5408 Chicago Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55417 

^Arizona DECA, 1333 West Camelback Road, Suite 115, Phoenix, Arizona 85013 
^Beneflc Press, 10300 VIest Roosevelt Road, Westchester, Illinois 60153 
^Dynasty International, 815 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10021 
^Educational Progress Corporation, 8538 East 41st Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

74145 

^Educational Resource Associates, 242 Glenna, San Anqelo, Texas 76901 

^Entelek, Incorporated, 42 Pleasant Street, Newburyton, Massachusetts 01950 

%rder and Herder, 232 Madison Avenue, Mew York, Nevi York 10016 

^^Interact, Post Office Box 262, Lakeside, Ca11forn1a( 92040 

^^Ohlo Distributive Education MateHals Lab, The Ohio State University, 
1885 Neil Avenue, 115 Townshend Hall, Columbus, Ohio 43210 

I^Parker Brothers, Incorporated, Salem, Massachusetts 01970 

^^Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

^^3-M Company, Saint Paul, Minnesota 

^^Training Development Center, 2 Pennsylvania Plaza, New York, Mi York 10001 

^^rban Systems, Incorporated, 1033 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 02138 

^^Hestern Publishing Company, 850 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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'"Western Publishing Company, 150 Parish Drive, Wayne, Nev/ Jersey 07470 
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APPENDIX n 
PUBLISHERS AND CENTERS 
FOR SIMULATION DEVELOPMENT 


Abt Associates, Incorporated, 55 Wheller Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02138 

AGO Games, 1208 East Market Street, Charlottesville, Virginia 

Academic Games Associates, 430 East 33rd Street, Baltimore, rtaryland 21218 

Academic Games Program, Center for Study of Social Organization of Schools, 
35CS North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Academic Games Project, Division .f South Florida Education Center, 
3600 S. U. 70th Street, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33310 

American Educational Research Association, Special Interest Group on Simula- 
tion, 352 Ritter Hall, Temple University* Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19122 

Ajnerlcan Games Association, 460 35th Avenue, San Francisco, California 94121 

American Institute for Research, Post Office Box 1113, Palo Alto, California 
94302 

Applied Simulations International, Suite 900, 1100 17th Street, N.W. , Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20036 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Prograimiinq Department, 440 Park Avenue South, New 
York, New York 10016 

Arizona DECA, 1333 West Camelback Road, Suite 115, Phoenix, Arizona 85013 

Atech Enterprises, Incorporated, 9 Hicks Street, North Amityvllle, New York 
11701 

The Avalon H111 Company, 4517 Harford Road, Baltlntore, Maryland 21214 

Behavioral Sciences Laboratory, College of Social and Behavioral Sciences, 

Ohio State University, 404-6 West 17th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Behavioral Simulation and Gaming Group, Political Science Department, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 

Benefic Press, 10300 West Roosevelt Road, Westchester, Illinois 60153 
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Berkshire College of Edcuatlon, Uoodlands Avenue, Itoodley, Reading, Berkshire, 
England 

Cadaco, Incorporated, 310 West Polk Street, Chicago, Illinois 60607 

Center for Computer Based Behavioral Studies, Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 90024 

Center for Economics Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota 55455 ^ 

Center for Mediation and Conflict Resolution, 49 East 68th Street, New York, 
WeM York 10021 

Center for Simulation Studies, 634 North Grand Boulevard, Room 622, Saint Louis* 
Ntssourl 53103 

Center for Urban Studies and Department of Urban Planning, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, 5229 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Center for Collaborative Learning, Media Packages, K'ellesley Public Schools, 
Phillips School, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 02181 

^ Championship Games, Incorporated, 68 Church Lane, Vlestport, Connecticut 06890 

Computer Games, Incorporated, Post Office Box 544, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
60411 

Community Crisis Intervention Project, Box 1202, Social Sciences Institute, 

Washington University, Saint Louis, Missouri 63130 

Creative Playthings, Princeton, Mew Jersey 

Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, Post Office Box 391, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 

The Didactic Games Company and Didactic Systems, Incorporated, Post Office Box 
500, VJestbury, New York 11590 

Ecumenical Simulation Sharing Service, Post Office Box 702, San Anselmo, 
California 94960 

Educational Development Centerr^orporated, 55 Chapel Street, Newton, 
Massachusetts 02158 

Educational Gomes Company, Post Office Box 363, Peekskill, New York 10566 

Educational Games Consultants for Social Science, Box 54, Old Bethpage, New 
York 11804 

Educational Progress Corporation, 8538 East 41st Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74145 

Educational Simulation Laboratory, College of Education, Ohio State University, 
O Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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Enteiek, Incorfwrated, 42 Pleasant Street, Newburyport, Massachusetts 01950 

Environmental Simulation Laboratory. University of Mlchlqan, 109 East riadlson, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Environmental Studies Division. Environmental Protection Agency, Washington, 
0. C. 20460 

Games Central, c/o Abt Associates, Incorporated, 55 Vlheeler Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 021 38 

Games Research Incorporated, 45 VJareham Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02118 

Harwell Associates, Box 95, Convent Station, New Jersey 07961 

Information Resources, Incorporated, Box 417, Lexinciton, Massachusetts 02173 

Institute for Simulation Analysis, Division of Dane County, Social Planning 
Agency, Incorporated, 621 North Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin 
53704 

Instructional Simulations, Incorporated (ISI), 2147 University Avenue, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota 55104 

Interact, Post Office Box 262, Lakeside, California 92040 

International Institute for Organizational and Social Develcpent, Predlk- 
herenberg, B-3200 Kessel-lo, Belgium 

International Learning Corporation, 440 East Las Olas Boulevard, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida 33301 

International Relations Program, Syracuse University, 752 Comstock, Syracuse, 
New York 13210 

International Simulation and Gaming Association, Secretariat Continuing 
Conmlttee, University of Utrecht, The Netherlands 

Kansas Educational Simulation Center, Division of Social Sciences, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 66801 

Learning Games Associates, (UFF 'N PROOF), 2253 Medford Road, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48104 

Maria Grey College, 300 Saint Margarets Road, Twickenshan, Middlesex, England 
Milton Bradley, Springfield, Massachusetts 

national Acadenic Games Project, Box 214, Newhall, California 91355 

National Gaming Council, c/o Steven J. Kidder, Center for Social Organization 
of Schools, The John Hopkins University, 3505 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


Parker Brothers, Salem, Massachusetts 01970 

Paul S. Amedon £ Associates, Incorporated, 5408 Chicago Avenue, South, riln- 
neapolls, Minnesota 55417 

Political Institutions Simulations Laboratory (POLIS), University of California, 
Political Science Department, Santa Barbara, California 93106 

Prince Analysis, Incorporated, 4610 Brookhlll Drive, South, Manlius, New York 
13104 

The Quaker Oats Company, Customer Proi<rams Department, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 

Real l4or1d Learning, Incorporated, 134 Sunnydale Avenue, San Carlos, California 
94070 

School of Journalism, 205 Ccmmuni cations Center, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 52240 

Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Selchow and Righter Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10010 

SIMILE II, 1150 Silverado Road. Post Office Box 1023, La Jolla, Califcrnia 
92037 

Simulated Environments, Incorporated, 3401 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19104 

Simulation Councils Incorporated, Box 2228, La Jolla, California 92037 

Simulation Games Center, 221 Uilley Street, Morgantown, VIest Virginia 26505 

Simulation/Gaming/News, Post Office Box 8899, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California 94305 

Simulation Learning Institute, Ring Neck Ridge, Huntington, New York 11743 

Simulation of International Processes, Northwestern University, 1834 Sheridan 
Road, Evans ton, Illinois 60201 

Simulation Systems Program, Instructional Development Division, United States 
International University, Corvallis, Oreigon 97330 

Simulation Systems Program, Teaching Research Division, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, ilonmouth, Oregon 97361 

Social Science Education Consortium, Incorporated, 855 Broadway, Boulder, 
Colorado 80302 

Social Systems Siinulation Group, Box 15612, San Diego, California 92115 
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Sonoma State College - SImLab. c/o William Highswonger. Rohnert Park» Califor- 
nia 94928 

Student Instructional Gaming ftetwork <SIGN) (Voject. Mental HeaHh Research 
Institute, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan/ 48104 

Systems and Economics Division, Planning and Research Corporation, Spring- 
house Lane, McLean, Virginia 22101 

Teachinq Research, Oregon State System of Hiqher Education, Monmouth, Oregon 
97361 

Tek-Dayme Research Associates, 3767 South Inkster Road, Inkster, Michigan 
48141 

3-M Company, Saint Paul, Minresota 

Training Development Center, 2 Pennsylvania Plaza, New York, New York, 1)000] 

URBANDYNE, Incorporated, 5659 South Ubodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 111 inbis 60637 

Urban Systems, Incorporated, 1033 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 02138 

Urbex Affiliates, Incorporated, 365 Rockingham Street, Rochester, New York 
14620 

Uestem Publishing Company, School and Library Department, 150 Parish Drive, 
W(;yne, New Jersey 07470 

Ifforld Simulation Organization, Box 2228, La Jolla, California 92037 
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APPEflDIX C 
NEWSLETTERS 


Huntlnoton Two . Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 333 Jay Street, Brooklyn, 
New York 11201 


Occasional newsletter About Simulations and fiames . Western Behavioral Science 
Institute, 1150 Silverado, La jolla, California 92037 
($15.00 per year) 


Simulations and Games . Sage Publications, 275 South Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, California 90212 ($12c00 per year) 


Simul a t 1 on/GamI ng/Hews . Box 8899, Stanford University, Stanford, California 
94305 (54.00 for five Issues) 


Simulation in the Service of Society . Post Office Box 994, La Jolla, Callfor- 
iR'a 92037 


WFF 'N PROOF Newsletter . Box 71. New Haven, Connecticut 06501 (No charge) 
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FOREWORD 


This teaching manual deals with the area of human development 
and growth. The subject matter is written in worksheet form, each 
worksheet presenting one aspect of the subject of understanding human 
growth. The worksheets should be used to stimulate and involve the 
students in free discussion about themselves and others. The "To Do and 
Discuss" sections will help the instructor in guiding the discussions into 
fruitful channels. The instructor may well wish to aH 1 to the ideas 
suggested there. 

In today's society there has been record developnicnt in technical 
and vocational fields, but there has been a breakdown in family life. It is 
the purpose of this course to help the student understand the growth and 
needs of all human beings, so that he can better understand himself, his 
parents* siblings, peers, fellow workers, and his own future family. Perhaps 
increased understanding can to some extent counteract the forces tending 
to weaken the family. 


Sandra Boose Lebold 
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Chapter 1 - The Study of Human Behavior 


Objective — To understand the methods used to study human behavior. 
To Think About - 

Since the time of primitive man, the human race has had to learn to live together. 
This brought about - aijd still does present - a lot of problems. People, when living in 
groups, began to look into each other's actions. Why did a caveman scratch pictures on a 
rock? Why did another caveman hit him over the head with a stone? Many books have 
been written since the time of the ancient Greeks and Egyptians on how human beings 
act and why they behave the way they do. Writings may be in the form of plays, novels, 
short stories, essays, learned studies, and poems. 
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Information — 

Wiiy do you behave as you do? Have you ever been moody or depressed and 
taken it out on your brother or sister? 

The s^dy of human behavior is a necessary study. Human behavior affects 
medicine, lawAbiology, economics, politics, science, and religion. The study of human 
behavior lagged behind all of these other studies, but in recent years much work has been 
done to help us understand ourselves and society in general. There are three beliavioral 
sciences, and each one studies human behavior from a different approach. 

The first approach is concerned with the behavior of man in his geography, 
time-period, culture, and his relationship to other people. This is called anthropolo^w 
This involves all the practices of a specific culture. For example: How does an American 
raise his child? (Or we could use any culture, past or present, such as an Indian tribe, 
Chinese, Eskimo, etc) How does he earn a living? How does he find a husband or wife? 
How does his culture differ from that of an African tribe? These are all questions an 
anthropologist would ask. 

The second approach is called sociolof^y. This in concerned with the behavior of 
man in groups, and the folkways and values of the group. Within your own culture there 
are many groups to which you belong. The most basic and primary group in all cultures 
is the FAMILY, Other groups would be religious groups, civic groups, business and school 
groups, gangs, cliques, even skin-diving groups or a drum and bugle corps. 

Have you ever stolen anything from a store? If so, you were violating one of the 
universal human mores:. Mores (pronounced MORE-aze or MORE-eze) are the serious 
rules, sometimes laws, of a group. Sociologists, through their studies of the mores and 
folkways of a group, can give us an idea of how each of us is influenced by our groups. 
The way we act is not necessarily "just because we feel like it." These actions are taken 
because our social-class group, or people of the same age, do this. 

The third study of behavior deals with the individual's behavior in relation to his 
heredity and environment. This is called paycholoj^y. The psychologist is concerned with 
emotions, motivation, intelligence, and learning. The psychologist trys to discover how 
people differ, and why they are mentally or emotionally healthy or unhealthy. Psychiatry 
is a branch of medicine that dcAs with emotionally troubled people. The psychologist 
experiments with groups of people, collects data from the experiments, and some of 
them ad^/ise people faced with personal problems. The psychiatrist is a medical doctor 
who treats people with emotional or behaviorial disorders. To a certain extent their fields 
overlap when they act as advisors to individual people. 
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To Do and Discuss — 

1. *' Folkways are the accepted ways of doing things in a particular group or class." They 
are not laws but in advanced societies may often be found in etiquette books. List 10 
folkways of your family group. List 10 folkways of your school. 

2. In what way is behavior a part of (a) law, (b) medicine, (c) religion? 

3. What are some of the groups that you and members of your family belong to? 
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chapter 2 - How Heredity Affects You 


Objective - To understand liow heredity affects us. 
To Think About - 

What does **heredity'' mean? We often talk about an individual whose actions and 
physical characteristics are due to heredity. We might say, *'He has his mother's turned-up 
nose." Or, **He has his father's quick temper." 

Information — 

Heredity is the f^oietic transmission of characteristics from parent. to offspring 
(child). These characteristics are ones that they inherited from their parents, and so on. 

No one has ever succeeded in isolating and studying a human being who was an 
example of pure heredity. What factors interfere with heredity and make it difficult to 
isolate purely itthcrited characteristics? Why does a man turn toward crime? Was it inborn 
in him because he came from a family where the father was an alcoholic and was in 
prison for several years for commiting robberies? It is hard to separate the influence of 
one's cniviroiiuioiT from that of one's heredity. We shall look at heredity now and see 
just how some characteristics are transmitted to you. 

Your sex and countless other characteristics, such as eye color, physical body 
build, skin color, intelligence, glandular balance, emotional capacity, and a tendency to 
certain diseases or illnesses were determined at the exact moment of conception. Every 
one of us also inherits a capacity for certain types of behavior. But how does this 
happen? 

The sperm cell that fertilizes the egg cell carries 23 cluomosomes, and the egg cell 
carries 23 chromosomes; together the 46 chromosomes combine into 23 pairs, in the 
fertilfzcd egg. within each chromosome are many thousands o{ ;^encs which decide the 
'^master plan" for the baby that will be born in nine months. The genes determine all 
the physical, mental, and emotional characteristics that he or she will be born with. Not 
all of these characteristics will be visible at birth, however. Many will take years to show 
up. But they are brought about by those same genes. 

Every cell in the body contains those genes, all being reproduced from the 
original fertilized egg cell. The word ^'genetic" and the word **gene," as you can see, 
come from the same root. 

Whether the new baby will be male or female depends entirely on the 
chromosomes of the father. Some of his sperm cells carry a *'female" chromosome, and 
some carry a *'rnale" chromosome. If a **niale*' chromosome meets the egg first and 
fertilizes it, the child will be male, and if a '*female" chromosome fertilizes the egg, the 
child will be female. 


There arc certain traits such as brown eye color, dark hair color, etc. which prove 
dominant; in most cases the newborn will inherit these dominant characteristics. For 
example, if a blonde, blue-eyed woman conceives a child whose father has brown eyes 
and hair, the dominant brown eyes and brown hair would most likely appear on the 
child. Recessive genes are genes that don't "show up" in a person, but he still carries 
them. Blonde hair is carried by a recessive gene. It did not "win" against a dominant 
gene for brown hair. 

You could, however, have a case where two dark-haired people produce a 
fair-haired child. If both happened to carry the recessive gene for fair hair, and the egg 
and sperm cells that united both carried this gene, then the newborn would have a pair 
of genes for fair hair, and it would be blonde. 

Much remains unknown about the inheritance of various traits. For example, eye 
color has recently been shown to depend, not on a single gene, but on three different 
genes. Therefore, very few hard and fast "rules" exist which enable us to predict such 
things with certainty. 

Most of us carry recessive genes for several serious disorders, but the chances 
remain small that any two parents share the same recessive genes — unless the marriage is 
coman^uineous.*' '"Consanguineous" means coming from the same **blood" or family. 
Consanguineous people are close blood relatives. 

Hidden traits may not necessarily be serious disorders, but could be beneficial, 
such as two average people marrying and having an exceptionally bright child. But still 
there is more danger of hidden unfavorable characteristics which mighi appear in the 
offspring. When first cousins marry there is double the ordinary risk that wayward genes 
will produce some unwanted trait in the child. In most states there are laws against 
consanguineous marriages. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. What is your reaction to the statement: "I don't understand how two brothers who 
come from the same home can be so different!" 

2. How is the sex of a -child determined? 

3. Imagine a situation where you were considering marriage with someone whose family 
history you know nothing about. Would you marry him without inquiring about his 
history? What questions would you ask? If there was a serious genetic problem, 
would it affect your plans for marriage? Why? How could you learn more about the 
chances of your producing a defective child? 

4. Do you think it was heredity th;^t made the son of the alcoholic criminal turn to a 
life of crime? 

5. Some good people are afraid to adopt a baby for fear that it might have an inherited 
tendencv to become an alcoholic or a criminal. Would you agree? 
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chapter 3 — How Environment Affects You 
a. Socialization 


Objective To learn some of the influences around us that make us what we are. 
To Think About - 

How do you know what is acceptable and not acceptable in your environment? 
You know not to pull a cat's tail, not to take away another's possessions, not to 
deliberately break other peoples' property, not to throw a temper tantrum to get your 
own way. How do we learn to live with other people? This process is called sociaUzation 
— the teaching or learning by which an individual is made a member of a particular 
society. 

information — 

We are going to learn about another factor which affects the growth of a heakhy 
personality, and that is the process of socialization. Socialization is actually the do's and 
don'ts of a culture. By the time a child is 2, socialization is mostly ''no-no's": *'Nc', no, 
you must not kick the dog." "No, no, you must not break up brother'? casde." "No, no, 
you must throw the paper in the waste can." What we are taught in our homes as 
children, sometimes through deliberate warning, but mostly through example and 
conscious and unconscious observation, adds up to the way we eventually behave as adult 
members of our society. 

Each person's socialization is different. We have definite ideas of prejudices, 
manners, morals, tastes, language, ways of eating, ways of showing love, ways of showing 
off beauty. These practices differ among families in neighborhoods within the same city; 
tlicy are likely to differ most in families of different religions and nationalities. Different 
sections of the United States do things differently. Can you think of some examples? 

One family may be strict with its children, the daughter not being permitted to 
date before the age of 16, and the children forbidden to go out with anyone of another 
religion. Another family may provide ench chiJd with his own front door key, his own 
car. and a completely free clioj:e about wliom to date, when to date, and how late to 
stav out at night. 

Problems for the young person in cchool can result from differences between the 
parents' cultural standards and those standards which are accepted in school, especially 
by your classmates. 
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why do so many tccnai^crs smoke? What causes you or your claiismatcs to develop 
the habit? A nationwide study was done on teenaj^ers from 13-18 years of ai;e, bv a 
group of psychological researchers. They found that 4 out of 10 teenagers smoke, and 
that parents and friends have a strong influence on whether or not the child will smoke. 

Teen;:|;crs* are 50% more likely to smoke if their parents or the adults around 
them smoke, and teenagers are 100% more likelv to smoke if their friends have the habit, 
what percentage of adults smoke? Many teenagers in the study had an idea that about 
70% smoke. What dc you think? Actually the real number was much lower — only 40% 
at the time of the study. 

What kinds of people tend to smoke? The researchers found far more smokers 
among those with ''D" averages tlian among those whose grades are apt to be "A's". A 
teenager who is secure and well-adjusted to his age group is not likely to smoke. A 
teenager who is nervous or one anxious to behave like an adult, has a good chance of 
taking up the habit. 

The researchers' conclusion is that teenage smoking is decreasing, but it would 
drop faster if parents, doctors, and teachers set a better example. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Wc are all products of our home life, and what our parents and friends teach us. 

a. What means do parents and other adults use to socialize children? 

b. Do you feel socialization of a child is good or needed for the child to develop a 
healthy personality? 

2. How does the study on cigarette smoking relate to learning how different factors in 
our cr.vironment affect our mental and physical development? 

3. Where did you develop your sense of right and wrong? 

4. I^o all of the children in a family grow up in the same home environment? Does the 
youngest in a fa?nily of three children have the same environment as the oldest? 

5. Suppose a couple who lived in the heart of the city had a child, and then 10 years 
later, when a second child was born, they moved to a farm. How would the 
environment of the second child differ irom that of the first? In what ways would it 
be the same? 
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Chapter 3 - How Environment Affects You 
b. The Need for Love 


Objective To learn how lack of care and love can hinder growth and development. 
To Think About - 

I am sure you all have wondered why some people are reserved, others outgoing; 
some happy go lucky, others aggressive; some talkative, others quite and moody, AJI of 
us are different. We not only appear different, but we all are composed of different 
personalities, we are skilled in different ways, we believe in various traditions and 
customs, and we have different values, standards, and goals. We are all products of our 
home environments and what we are taught by our parents and the people around us. 

Information — 

We are going to learn about one of the factors that most affects the growth oi a 
healthy personality - love. 

An observer tells how children act in a child-care center in Barton, Vermont, an 
area where the average income is very low. This child-care center is a home foi neglected 
children; it is not comparable to the day-care centers where normal children are looked 
after only while their mothers work. The observer states: 

. . . .c'/iildren obviously old enough to walk, who did not seem able to; children 
silent and si lien in a corner of tlic yard; children listlessly playing with the equipment; 
children grabbing violently and greedily a toy. One four-year old began violently beating 
a toy figure of a child. He explained when questioned, that he was hitting it because 'her 
cried!' " 

"Once the neglected children were admitted into the hospital they started to gain 
weight, got color in their cheeks, and many of them who could not, began to wiilk. The 
hyperaggressive children began to play better in groups. The cliildren who couldn't speak, 
but just grunted and pointed, could now talk. They started to build barns and castles or 
!ise a block as an animal or truck. The girls began to play house or 'mother'. The 
children developed vivid imaginations through the reading of stories, books, and taking 
visits. The personnel would spend time playing with the children." 

The above is a case study of an institution designed to give special help to 
children who are suffering from medical, nutritional, emotional, and intellectual neglect. 
The cliildren liad come from homes wl\erc tliey had not been spoken to or played with 
by their parents. Communication came primarily by means of beatings! 
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To Do and Discuss — 

1. What do wc mean by the word "neglect"? 

2. How did the neglect of these children affect them physically? Mentally? 

3. What type of behavior was the child showing towards the toy doll? 

4. Why do you think he was showing this behavior? 

5. How is a child affected who grows up in a family where there is no constructive oral 
communication, where only criticisms and physical beatings are ever communicated? 

6. Why did the children respond positively to the institutional care? 

7. Finish the statement: 

The key to normal development of a healthy personality depends on 

8. Here is a typical situation where personality problems developed from a faulty home 
environment. Put yourself in Sally's place: 

Sally, a 17-year-old only child, had learned to read even before she went to 
kindergarten, and lo many ways she continued to show an unusually high level of 
intelligence. Sally's mother was somewhat afraid of her brillant daughter and because 
of this was often critical of Sally. She felt Sally was a "bookworm" and an "ugly 
duckling." 

Before long Sally began to believe her mother's criticisms were true. Because of 
her shyness and lack of confidence, no one wanted her on her team, and she became 
convinced she had no coordination at all. 

Sally also had no doubt that she was homelier than almost every other girl in 
school. Years of being called "ugly duckling" had seen to that. Actually, Sally wasn't 
homely, but since she thought she was, she gave that appearance. She was neat and 
clean but paid no attention to cosmetics, hair styles, or clothing styles. 

Sally, a senior in high school, had never dated. Her shyness, lack of 
self-confidence, her "brains," and her lack of interest in her appearance all combined 
to keeping the boys away. And this was one more thing for mother to criticize. 

The night of the Senior Prom, Sally had no date. She stayed in her room crying. 
Her mother was quite annoyed with her. Finally she burst into her daughter's room 
saying, "If you ever made any attempt to improve your appearance or to smile at a 
boy, you wouldn't be stuck here tonight! You brought this on yourself." 

a. Was the situation entirely Sally's fault? 

b. What would you do if you were Sally? 

c. What could have been done in the past to avoid this problem? 
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Chapter 3 — How Environment Affects You 
c. Formation of a Conscience 


oZlitude^ I stanc/qrds 


rulgs|vaZues goals 



Objective — To learn how environment 
affects our conscience. 

To Think About - 

Did you ever ff-d guilty about 
leaving fc^r^ on your plate, but you were 
just too full to eat any more? If I gave you 
the job of cleaning the rug in the Home 
Economics living room, and you accidently 
knocked down and broke an expensive 
crystal vase, what would you do? 

Would you come to mc and admit the breakage, would you throw away or hide the 
broken pieces, or would you blame it on someone else when I finally approached you? 
We all have a conscience and we all feel guilt. Some people feel this more than others. 
Why? 
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Information - 

Closely related to socialization is the development of a conscience and guilt 
feelings. Your conscience is formed by the values and standards your parents teach you 
and those you observe them following. But besides the home, conscience comes from 
your involvement with your church, relatives, friends, and school. The conscience is 
further developed (or retarded) through your relationships with others. 

What is a conscience? A conscience is a storehouse of attitudes, telling you what 
YOU believe (have learned) is right and wrong. A conscience is being responsible to 
Wfuethinff imidc rather than to sOfneone out<iide. 

Guilt develops when you do something that is wrong by your values, standards, or 
conscience. 

In some cases the conscience does not develop, due to confusion in the child's 
mind. His parents might tell him to do one thing and yet they turn around and do the 
opposite. This is called not practicing what you preach. If a parent isn't consistent in 
teaching values to a child, or if the mother and father waver or disagree on such matters, 
the conscience will develop more slowly, and the child's values* will be weaker. 

Severe punishment also affects the personality by acting like a boomerang. Many 
times a child who has suffered unfair discipline has reverted back to the bad traits he is 
being punished for. Mothers who ptnish their children severely for toilet accidents end 
up with children who are chronic bed-wetters. Mothers who punish dependency to get rid 
of it have more dependent children than mothers who did not punish. Mothers who 
punish aggressive behavior severely have more aggressive children than mothers who 
punish lightly. Harsh physical punishment is associated with high childhood aggressiveness 
and with the development of feeding problems. 

To Do and Discu.ss - 

1. When the young George Washington admitted to his father that indeed he had cut 
down the cl^erry tree with his little hatchet, what was he demonstrating? How did he 
2;et that wav? 

2. How many children today do you think would make a similar admission? 

3. What kind of conscience will a person develop whose parents permit him to do 
anything he plea.ses? 

4. Shoplifting is very common today, particularly by teenagers. How do you account for 
this? Do the shoplifters feel guilty or don't they? 

5. '*rni working my fmsjers to the bone for you, and what do I get?" Some mothers and 
fathers say and do tilings that make their children feel guilty, even long after they 
marry and leave home. Is this a good thing? Are there ways of getting children to 
cooperate without producing lasting fecHngs of guilt? 
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Chapter 4 - Physical Differences Between Male and Female 


objective - To recot^nizc the physical differences between male and female. 
To Think About — 

We all are aware that there are differences in bodv structure between the male 
and the female. This has been known to you since early childliood, since vou liave been 
male or female for a long time. Development of reproductive organs occurs at puberty 
(11-15 years old), and the child's body takes the form of an adult's. Why, if both sexes 
in childhood wear identical hooded snowsuits, is it difficult to tell the boys from the 
girls? Would you have a similar difficulty when they are 16? 

Information — 

Again we have to go back to puberty and explain that during this time sex 
hormones arc being produced at a great rate, whereas in childhood there is a very low 
production of sex hormones. It is interesting to note that today's young people are 
reaching puberty at a much earlier age than a hundred years ago. For example, the 
average age of the onset of menstruation in girls dropped from 16 or 17 in 1860 to 12 or 
13 in 1960. It is believed that the improved foods available today have an effect in 
speeding up the development of the body. 

Primary sex characteristics are the most obvious - the changes in the bod\ 
structure. Secondary sex characteristics also develop at this time: deepening voice, growth 
of facial and body hair, and increased activity of sweat and oil glands. Both primary and 
secondary sex characteristics are the same in all people regardless of color or nationality. 
Sexual development is dor}nant until puberty. 

dies show us that, when comparing males with females, the female body 
develops ta^t/^r nnd matures (reaches puberty) first. From before birth to maturity, and 
through the entire growth period, girls run well ahead of boys. At birth the female is 
physically more mature (although not necessarily in height and weight) by a matter of 
weeks: at 7 or 8 years they lead by months, and by achlc^cnicc, girls are ahead by 2 
years. 

Both sexes experience a growth spurt, but in girls it generally takes place two 
years earlier (11 years - 13 years), (oris may go ahead in growth, but boys usually 
ex|)erience the greatest growth later, developing larger bodies, heavier and taller, and with 
greater breathing capacity. The death rate is also higher in boy babies, and they are nor 
as resistant to diseases as girls. They are also prone to baldness and color blindness. These 
equalities apparently are carried bv genes which are linked to the gene that detcrminci; 
maleness. 
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Do and Discuss 


Let's discuss liow a lack or iiiibiilancc ot sc\ lionnoncs in clic body could attcct a 
bo\ . How could tliis affcci a i:^irl? 

Define "pubcrtv** and explain the cl;aiiL;es that occur to the iiuile and icni.ilc at this 
time. 

SouiC boys arc verv worried because at 15 they are still shore and beardless. Some ^j;irls 
worrv because all their friends have started to menstruate but they haven't. Wh.u 
advice would you give these people? 
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chapter 5 — Cultural and Behavioral Difference*. Between 
Males and Females 
a. What Is Masculine? What Is Feminine? 


Objective - To be able to understand what is meant b}' the words ''masculine and 
**feminine*' in our culture? 

To Think About - 

Would a boy of 16 or a man of 25 be able to cry in pubh'c if he were sad? Greek 
ai:d Italian men often cry if they are happy or sad. No one thinks twice about it in their 
culture. They are able to release tension in a normal way. But in this country little boys 
are taui:ht from their earliest years that tears are ''unmanly" or not "masculine.'' Girls, 
however, arc expected to show their emotions openly. 

Information - 

Cryinj; or not crying is just one of the ways we are taught to recognize our sex 
roles in the culture in which we arc broue;ht up. A child begins to recognize what is 
expected of liini as a boy or a girl around the age of 2 or 3. This is not entirely a matter 
of different physical activities. There are very different cultural expectations for the boy 
and for the girl. 

In the United States, sex can be distingui.shed early with color — pink is for girls, 
blue is for boys. Haircuts are another sign. Boys and girls arc given different kinds of 
toys to play with. 

Most important is the way adults treat small children. A little girl can fall down 
nnd cut licr knee and her father will pick up the sobbing little girl, cuddle her, and kiss 
the knee to "make it better.'' Let a similar accident happen to a little boy and his father 
will .say: *'Be a little man! Boys and men don't cry!" 

This besrins the lone series of clues which <!uide each of us to male or female 
adulthood. 

To Do and Discuss ~ 

1. Let's discuss some of the many ways parents instill the male or female role in their 

children. Make two cohnnns, "Male" and "Female", and list as many examples as 
possible. 

MALE FEMALE 

(E.xaniplc) A father buys his son a gun (Example) A mother and her daughter 

and takes him hunting at tlie age of 13. have a cake-baking .ses.sion together. 
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2. An cxiHiipIc ol tlic ditfcrciicc in on:- L\\|H( t;iiio!is of niaic au'nn^r fcnuilc bcluiviur 
IS the su-Ciillctl double >M//t/t/n/ in the moral code of our society. ''Double standard'' 
means viri^initv for unmarried L;irls and se\ual permissiveness for unmarried men. In 
recent years there has heeti a lot of reaction from women auainst this, 

a. How does the double statidard affect \ our Hfe? 

b. What is \our own reaction to this standard? 

c. How have women todav demonstrated their feehiv^s about the double standard? 

3. How do vou react to this statei::ent in a Tiinc article (Marrii 1972j: Men Vs. 
Women: Rijual Ikit Differein? 

''Wonien Liberatit)nists beheve that differences between men and wo'ncn (other than 
|)h\sical a|>pearance) are a result oi conditionin^; by society." 

(Before vou ^ive your reaction, look up the word •'condition" in a ij^ood dictionary, 
select the definition that applies here, and discuss its nieaniuL:. 
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chapter 5 — Cultural and Behavioral Differences Between 
Males and Females 
b. Behavioral Differences 


Objective - To understand whv males and females behave diftercntly. 
To Think About - 

What does this mean to \ou? Little ^prh arc made ot "su^ar and spice and 
ev'jrvtliini: nice/* but bovs are vxidc of "snips and snails and puppy dog tails." This 
nurscrv-rhvnic description is scarcelv scientific or physically accurate, but it still reflects 
so;ne old and lasting beliefs. Little |j;irls arc wclhbcliavcd. sweet, and loving, while boys 
arc unpleasant, untidv. and not as controllable, is this alwavs true? What people consider 
masculine and feminine behavior varies tronj culture to culture. The behavior 
characteristics of a female or male is learned, not inherited. Never has there been a .single, 
normal (tvpical) role for women. For example, in ancient Crete, an island in the 
Mediterranean. wo:ncn were bullfighters, and in Israel todav. women are soldiers. 
There have alwavs been some women who fought in wars and men who would not. 
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Place each word in the appropriate column, either male or female. 

MALE FEMALE 

sympathetic 

emotional 

gentle 

touchy 

a;zgressive 

flexible 

oracioiis 

domestic 

achievint:; 

intelligent 

mechanically inclined 
fearless 
independent 
healthy 

Exchange the assignment with another student. How does your list compare with his? 
Can wr generalize on masculine and feminine behavior? Why? Give examples based on 
y(^ur experience with people. 

In several experiments with young children, it was found that baby boys arc more 
bouncing, restless, and active than girls. As toddlers they are more aggressive and play 
harder than their sisters. Girls tend to be more quiet and are better in working with their 
hands. These studies show that there is apparently a real difference in the inborn natures 
of most boys and girls. What society has done, ho|^Vv?vcr, is exaggerate the differences. 

In a study of today's cultures in Africa, India, Mexico, Okinawa, New England, 
and the Philippines, boys in all these cultures placed higher values on aggression, 
competition, and dominance, while girls valued care of dolls, etc., stability, and order. It 
is fount! that these traits are carried over into adulthood. Femaies showed greater interest 
in domestic affairs, in beauty, and they preferred jobs involving helping others, 
particularly the young or distressed. Adult males had interests in adventure, outdoor and 
strenuous activities, in machinery, tools, science, nature, and inventions. 

In the above study of six cultures, emotional differences between men and 
women showed men to have greater self-assertion, aggressiveness, and more fearlessness, 
whereas women expressed themselves as more compassionate and .sympathetic, timid, and 
harder to please more emotional in general. Notice the resemblance between the 
stndies on children and adults What docs this mean to you? 
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Do and Discuss - 

In every culture tlie following statements apply to men more than to women. V/liy do 
you think this is so? 

a. Engage in se.\ behavior earlier. 

b. Are more responsive to books and stories associated with sex. 

c. Alcoholism is more prevalent. 

d. Drug addiction is more common, 
c. The suicide rate is higher. 

f. In every nation, they commit more crimes. 

Recent evidence shows women making impressive **gains'' in every area mentioned 
above! What could be the reason for this? 

Does our societv have the same attitude toward a boy who prefers books or music to 
sports as toward a girl who prefers sports to books? What are some possible 
emotional effects of society's expectations upon those children whose inborn natures 
(heredity) make them different from the '^typical" boy or girl? 
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Chapter 5 — Cultural and Behavioral Differences Between 
Males and Females 
c. What Is Beauty? 


Objective — To appreciate 
that the word **beauty'* has 
different meanings 
different cultures. 




To Think About - Everywhere, women try to attract men, 
whether that means wearing a bone in her nose or a bow in 
her hair. What is **bcauty"? A woman strives to be feminine, 
desirable, and beautiful according to her culture. Being 
beautiful is a matter of tradition and fashion. 


Do you think that the women of nicdival history were beautiful? (See picture above.) 
They shaved their foreheads and eyebrows and entwined braided hair around animal 
horns or crowns. 


The French women of 
wealth in the 1700's wore 
exaggerated hairdo's and 
dresses. (See pictures above 
and right.) Fashion may 
change every 5 to 10 years, 
leaving the image of bobby 
socks and saddle shoes, or 
long, flared skirts as strange, 
unfeniininc, and ugly! 
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Information - 

Beauty is what in considered attractive duiring your lifetime. Today in the United 
States a beautiful young woman might be a thin, tall female with long, straight hair, 
wearing faded and ragged pants and a military coat that in several sizes too big! That is 
an image of youthful beauty in the early 1970's. Every decade has its image of beauty. 

In every culture beauty is important to women. In some times and cultures, men 
also like to adorn themselves with ornaments, bright colors, tatoos, etc. Our own culture, 
having passed through the dull blue, brown, and charcoal attire for men, is currently 
(1973) heading in that direction once again. How long it will last remains to b>* seen. 

To Do and Discuss — 

Your teacher will show you some pictures of other cultures where various 
techniques are used to achieve "beauty" in the eyes of the particular culture. After 
observing the set of pictures, let's discuss: 

1. What are some of the methods used to achieve "beauty"? 

2. What pictures show men also involved in ornamentation of their body? 

3. Exaggerations of the body can be seen with what types of fashion? 

4. Choose one picture and tell why you feel this shows beauty. 
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chapter 6 - Who Am I? 
a. The Search for Identity 


objective — To recognize who you are and in what direction you are headed. 
To Think About - 

The age of adolescence is that very hard period in hfe (12—15 vears) when 
everything seems to go wrong. Every situation seems to turn into a catastrophe. There are 
grown adults who are also *'hui>g up" in this stage of Hfe, stil! questioning who they arc 
and what they want out of life. 

Information — 

Today we find many young people who move away from their homes, families, 
and schools to new communal groups where they are trying out various new Hfe styles. 
Here are some comments from the members of a commune: 

Bruce— *'All my father ever talked about was his job. That job was his Hfe, but the 
only interest he had in it was monetary; he didn't enjoy himself. As soon as I 
realized that you didn't need a lot of money to Hve, I decided to leave, I didn't 
want to stay tied down to a job." 

Susie— ''A lot of people have decided that the best thing in the world is to be happy 
with themselves." 

Jack— *'We lost the connection with the land in the cities. We were not a part of 

anything. We had no roots." 
Jim - ''We want to go back to the ways of our fathers," 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Do you teel these young adults represent a basic revolt against the life styles of mosi 
Americans? 

2. What factors do you feel might have influenced their flight? 

3. In general, from your experiences with other students, friends, and older adults, do 
you think most young people have conflicts with the older generation? 

4. What are some of the sensitive areas of disagreement with the older generation? 

5. How do most adolescents resolve their conflicts with adults? 
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There are cases where adults are still searching for their identity. E.B. White, 70 years 
old, and a writei*, stated. *i am bothered chiefly by niy little fears that are the same 
as they were almost 70 years ago. I was born sca'-ed and I am still scared. This has 
sometimes tested my courage almost beyond endurance. Old age is a oecial problem 
for me because IVe never been able to shed the mental image of myself as a lad of 
about 19.'' 

At 70, this famous author was still searching for answers to questions "Who am 
I?'' and "How can I meet life's problems?" 

How would you respond to the following statements: 

a. "Mr. E.B. White is a mature man of 70. who has fears tliat he feels he should 
have conquered long ago." 

b. "Mr. White is an immature man wlio thinks he is only 19 years old." 

c. **^ylr. White, an accomplished writer, who, in trying to find himself, has written 
novels, stories, and essays." 
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chapter 6 - Who Am I? 
b. Emotional Needs 


Objective — To understand some of our emotional needs and reactions. 
To Think About - 

How confusing to be told you are old enough to take out the garbage, make your 
bed, iron your own clothes, but you are not old enough to ride the bicycle on the street, 
or to select and buy your own clothes, or go to the movies with a date. These are some 
of the problems that are encountered by children growing up. 

Information - 

Reaching young adulthood, the body is changing, your emotions change, and you 
just aren't sure about yourself. There is a big surge for breaking away, becoming 
independent of your parents. You must realize that this stage you go through occurs not 
only to you but to everyone. Indeed it has occurred to every other generation. There has 
always been a "generation gap" between adults and young adults. 

Being able to understand ourselves and our actions helps us to develop a healthy 
personality and a maturity. We all have fundamental needs. 

(1) We want to feel that we are liked and valued by others. 

(2) We need the satisfaction of knowing that in at least one activity or part of life we 
are successful. 

(3) We ail have a gregarious (sociable) side to our nature. We need the companionship 
of others. 

(4) We all need new experiences or adventures, if we are to keep growing. 

We each have our own personality, and all people are different. Often parents will 
compare you to older brothers and sisters who have had accomplishments in some phase 
of life. This can be very harmful to the adolescent. He will y-levelop hostilities against 
these brothers or sisters and revolt against whatever condition the parents are trying to 
improve. 

We all have different moods. Some days we have particularly "good" days or 
"bad" days, and we cannot figure out why we feel as we do. Moods can be due to 
physical causes, lost sleep, or missing meals. Girls sometimes feel depressed at the time 
of their menstrual period each month. The reverse is true also. Our physical well-being is 
affected by our emotional behavior. If we allow ourselves to become discouraged over 
trifles, if we fly into a rage or give way to crying spells when things displease us, we may 
begin to have physical symptoms such as loss of appetite, indigestion, and sleeplessness. 
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We all have our uf)s a}id douni, but as wc become mature we learii to cope with our 
ruoods. 

Do you know of anyone who cannot cope with his or her moods? Describe that person. 
To Do and Discuss — 

1. The class will make a list on the blackboard of things you do when you have a bad 
day or need to get rid of unpleasant feelings. (Three examples are given. List at least 
25.) 


1. 

Become quiet and moody 

14 

2. 

Get sarcastic 

15 

3. 

Smoke 

16 

4. 


17 

5. 


18 

6. 


19 

7. 


20 

8. 
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9. 
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to. 
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11. 
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12. 


25 

13. 
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a. Wliich of these ynu tincl VDurscIt usiii;;? 

b. Wliicli o\ these are desirable ways ot expressiiii^ xoiw fecliiiiis? (Make a clieck 
mark by the number) 

c. VVhieli ot these arc undesirable, and win? 

What is likely to happen to yount; people who feel that tliey arc not liked bv others? 

What is likely to hap|ien to youn^ people who feel that they arc failures in 
everything? 

Are wc really all grc*;arious by nature, as this cha[Uer says? What about the j^irl or 
boy who. day after day. curls up with a book or with davdrcains? 


chapter 7 - The Roles We Play 
a. Undcrsrandint; the Need for Roles 



Objective - To understand what rules are and why they are necessary in h'fc. 
To Think About 

One of* the first rok\< we learn to play is that of a little girl or boy. After this we 
begin to develop other roles. A role is an cx|iccted way ot behaving in a particular setting. 
Wc each have a picture of ourselves as we think ethers see us. Wc transmit this by our 
actions and appearance. Life itself gives us many different roles to piry. 
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Information 

Wc all play roles depending on our status in the family or group. You may be a son 
or daughter, a sister or brother, or niece or nephew, grandson or granddaughter. Your 
actions will vary with these relationships, if your brother drops a glass on the floor and 
breaks, it, you may tease him or laugh at him. How would you act if your grandmother 
dropped the glass? 

In trying to find out who yon are you may have actually "tried out" many roles. 
One day you may act worldly and soohisticated; another day, shy and retiring. You may have 
attetnptcd to be the life of the party, the onlooker, snobbish and conceited, or domineering 
and bonstful. Maybe you have tried out different expressions and poses in front of a mirror, 
or changed your hairdo and makeup. 



V 

Most of us are a combination of many "selves,'' depending on the situation and the 
relationship. That we are all actors and that life is a stage where we preform, was once stated 
several hundred years ago by William Shakespeare. As we grow older we play more roles, 
becau.se we gain additional responsibilities. 

To Do and Di.scuss — 

1 . Make a list of the roles you play. 

2. Have you or any of your friends ever experimented with role-playing? Give situations. 
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Did the change of role cause embarrassment or rejection? 

Comment on this statement: ''A woman's role is to be wife, mother, and homeniaker/' 

How does your behavior as a son or daughter differ from your behavior as a friend to 
your friends? 

Manv a mother who **tears her hair out'* over her child's manners is amazed to learn that 
his manners arc excellent when he has dinner at his friend's house. How do you explain 
this? 

You've seen movies or skits showing the Bij; Business Man giving orders to all those 
around him, and then going home to be **watked all over" by his wife. Do you know of 
any actual cases that are similar to this? 


Chapter 7 - The Roles We Play 
b. The Integrated Personality 


Objective — To understand that the roles you 
play must be part of a single hitcffratcd 
personality. 

To Think About - 

Have you ever heard about cases of 
'^multiple personality"? These are people who 
cannot *Tind themselves," that is, cannot 
accept the various roles which they had to 
play. The most famous case of this, besides 
the fictional Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde, was 
reported in recent years by two Georgia 
psychiatrists. The case study was called "The 
Three Faces of Eve". 

Information — 

We shall read the following case study of Mrs. Eve White and ihcn discuss the various 
roles Eve was playing;. 

''Mrs, White was in her twenties, suffering from terrible headaches, which had no 
apparent physical cause. Soon the doctors discovered that they were dealing with three 
different women in the same body. Besides Eve White, a prim, well-behaved, earnest young 
mother and unhappy wife, there was Eve Black, a devil-may-care, vulgar girl who wore 
flashy clothes, like to go to bars alone, and played practical jokes. Eve Black despised Eve 
White's husband and did not feel like a mother to their little daughter. 

**Thc third personality in this single body was Jane, a thoughtful, intelligent person 
who seemed more mature than the other two but, unlike the others, could not remember 
any cliilcihood and thus felt quite incomplete. The two Eves and Jane "came out" of the 
one body at different times, and each behaved in her own distinct fashion. The personalities 
were so different that even the body they inhabited looked quite different, depending on 
which of the three was in possession at the time. 

**Evc White, Eve Black, and Jane visited the doctors over a long period of time. All 
three were tested, counseled, and encouraged to discuss their thoughts, problems, and 
memories. Even hypnosis was used to try to unearih the childhood events which might have 
caused this unusual emotional disorder. EventUiilly, during a consultation, all th^ee, in turn, 
ren.embered the details of an especially distressing childhood incident. As a very young 
cliild. Eve hnd been forced to touch iier dead gnmdmother's face. 
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'This upsetting recollection had a remarkable consequence. The patient sitting in 
the chair in the doctor's office screamed agonizingly. When she recovered, a new integrated 
personality had taken the place of the three who had previously occupied this body. This 
young woman, whom the doctors called Evelyn, was eventually able to achieve a stable, 
reasonably happy life. Finally, she had been able to confront her own past - to 'know 
herself'/' 

The doctors who studied Eve's strange case speculate that a whole series of 
childhood events and difficulties were probably responsible for the illness of their multiple 
patient. They also imply that she may have been only an exceptionally aggravated example 
of everyone's struggle to achieve an integrated personality and to be a person who can deal 
with life in a mature way. 

To Do and Discuss - 

1 . What are some of the roles Eve White was playing? 

2. Let's role-play how you would act in front of 

a. Parents 

b. Siblings (brothers and sisters) 

c. Peers (your equals — friends of your own age and group) 

d. Boyfriend or girlfriend 

e. Teacher 

f. Principal 

3. What is an integrated personality? 


ERLC 
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chapter 8 — Seeking Your Values, Goals, and Standards 


Objective - To recognize the existence and importance of values, goals, and standards. 
To Think About - 

We all have preferences when it conies to spending our money or using our time. 
One individual may want to cut grass and put the earnings in the bank, while another 
individual may sleep all day. We each have our own valuer. Values are things that are 
important to you - the rules, beliefs, and ideals you choose to live by. 


Information — 

Your goals, whether you recognize them or not, will have a great deal to do with 
how you eventually shape your life. Some people do not care about such aims; they just go 
through the motions of living. Nevertheless, consciously or unconsciously, everybody makes 
choices all the time, and the most crucial of those choices are often made in the early years 
cf adulthood. 



All individuals seek some kind of goal for their lives, even though they may not use 
the term '*goal." One individual may want to be a school teacher, another a plumber, or go 
into military service. Others may have more vague goals — to make a lot of money, to have a 
lot of good times, etc. Some young adults have not set any kinds of goals for the future. 
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Guiding these decisions, again otten unconsciously, are an individual's moral 
standards. Ti?e term may sound old fashioned, but whatever the label, everybody lives by 
some kind of unwritten rules. 

Sociologists and anthropologists have tound that every known human society has 
such standards of "the rigiit thing to do" on all occasions. Moral standards apply to every 
human activity from business to :iex, politics to drinking, and especially to relationships 
with other people. Hopefully in your home, you have been taught high standards and values. 
Sometimes you rnay feel like revolting, but then you may have to live with a gnawing 
uneasiness if you violate the rules that you absorbed while growing up. 

It is possible you come from a home where high standards are not taught, or parents 
do the opposite of what they teach, or they themselves just don't know right from wrong. 
In this case the burden of finding useful values and standards rests squarely on you. Look 
for adults you admire and let them serve as your models. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Can you accept your parents' standards? Why? 

2. Would you like to modify (change) them? How?. 

3. Are you in such open revolt against your homelife that you would like to move away? 

4. Some people seem to live only "for today." Other people seem to live only *'for 
tomorrow." How do you account for this tremendous differefice in values? 

5. Where do you think you personally fit into the today-tomorrow range? 

6. Some people choose their friends from only certain groups - the **leaders" in school: 
the ones rrom '*the best" homes; the ones from only old-line families: the ones of the 
**right" religion. Others look only for people coming from homes like their own. How 
do you feel about this? 

7. How important is it to have goals for your life? 

8. Can you iist some of your own values, goals, and standards? 


chapter 9 - Forms of Behavior 


Objective — To understand 
and to be able to distinguish 
between the four forms of be- 
havior. 

To Think About - 

•(fa stove is hot, you 
pull back your hand 
instantly. 

• A baby sucks at the 
motlier's nipple, then draws 
back at the sound of a loud 
noise. 

• Upon hearing of the 
death of a loved one, a 
woman starts to cry. 

• A young man devises 
a better way of making the 
frame to which his hi-fi is 
attached. 

These are examples of 

the lOUr types of human behavior: (1) involuntary, (2) instinctive, (3) emotional, (4) 
intelligent. Everything you do falls into one or more of these categories. 

Information — 

Ifivolufitdry hrliavior is an uncontrollable reaction to a situation. The nerves flash a 
signal to the spinal cord, and we shive; . our teeth chatter, we blink, we perspire, draw back 
from a stove, etc. All these reactions to heat, light, temperatur. , and danger are built into 
our bodies from birth. 

Purely instinctive bcluivior is probably the almost nonexistent in adult human 
beings, although it is all-important in the way animals behav?. The swallows return to 
Capistrano every year. Wrens build their nests differently from woodpeckers, and each 
species of birds builds its nest the same from generation to generativon. In the newborn baby, 
the onlv two instinctive behaviors are evident ~ sucking and a fear-reaction. Studies show 
that babies react to loud rioisto instinctively - the ''startle'' reaction is a .natural fear. But 
most fears nre learned amotions derived from experience, instinctive reactions — such a.s 
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sclf-prcscrvation - govern our actions until \vc develop enough so that higher forms of 
activTtv replace thenu For example* the motion of love may overcome a person's instinct for 
self-preservation, and he may attempt to rescue someone at a danger to his own life* 

llmotional hchovior is important in our activities* A person would scarcely be human 
without emotions* Scientists feel that love* most kinds of fear* and anger are the three basic 
human emotions. Each emotion by itself or in combination can raise us to great heights ot 
accomplishment* or destroy us. Certain emotions can give us intense pleasure: other 
emotions can result in pain or even illness. What if a person worries constantly ? The result 
could be ulcers. 

A babv who is startled or shows a smile to his observers is reacting with instinctive 
behavior* These are the only two emotional behaviors which are not learned* We are all born 
with the Ciipacity to feel emotion, but our environment produces the specific feelings that 
people have about life situations and experiences* 

bitclli{^c}it behavior is the way wc act in order to satisfy our needs and control our 
emotions* depending on the demands of our environment. Man is the most intelligent ot all 
livini: things. His brain enables him to adjust his way of living to the Arctic or to the jungles 
of the Amazon. He can chani^e his behavior in time of war, famine* or other traged\ * He can 
solve problems and invent new wavs of coping with new problems* and if he fails he can 
begin over. 

A child learns to get along whether in a slum area* a fatherless home* surrounded by 
maids* or smothered by the love of a widowed mother. Intelligent behavior is entirely 
learned* We learn from our own experiences* but also from the experiences of others* This is 
whv schooling is so important. Unlike your pet cat, who is no better informed than his 
ancestors* vour schooling has dven \ ou much information about the world* 

To Do and Discuss - 

1 . Using the library *s references, search out answers to these questions: 

a. What type of environment existed in prehistoric times? 

b. Whv did the cave man survive in a period of time when animals were larger than he 
and there were dangers all around him? 

c. Ciive examples of intelligent k-havior which prehistoric man developed to cope with 
his environment. 

2. N .mc and c^phiiri the hnir ty f^cs of hciinvior* 

3. Classify the following behavior'; according to which type of behavior they are 

(predominantly). 

a. Doiiii^ vour liomework 

b. Swimming 
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c. Crabbing for something when you feel yourself falling 

d. Punching someone who has just insulted you 

e. Ducking to avoid something coming at your head 

f. Choosing a sandwich in a cafeteria 

g. Bursting into tears when you are humiliated 

h. Walking faster when it starts to rain 

i. Cheering for your team at a game 

j. Running if you feel that someone is following you 

k. Laughing when you hear a good joke 

I. Putting your foot down when your bike falls to one side 

m. Braking your car or bike when a child darts in front of you 

n. Singing 

o. Blu'ihini: 


ERIC 
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Chapter 10 — Human Emotions 



Objective - To understand 
tlic three main types ot 
human emotions. 


To Think About 

If vou watch the news 
on television in the eveninii;s, 
you will probably notice 
many kinds of emotions 
hcini; demonstrated. For 
instance, the types of e- 
niotions qhown at a political 
convention could ran^e from 
excitement and joy through 
boredom, to disappointment, 
anj^cr, nnd sadness. Student 
riots, natural or man-made 
disasters, hijackini^s, presi- 
dential trips, and any other 
news events stimulate 

emotions in the persons involved and also in the news reporters. Emotions can be observed 
bv watcliini; faces and listening to voices: bodv movements also show human emoti )ns. 


Information - 

There are three main cateL;ories of emotions - fear, love, and anger, Tliore are many 
more lesser emotions, but we shall examine rhr three dominant ones. 


l.ovc is an emotion we all feel and need to receive. People "love" all kinds of things 
or people, from ice cream to baseball, from mother to a pet cat, from wife or husband to a 
TV personality. There are three kinds of human love: self-love, shared or give-and-take love, 
and romantic love. In addition, people have warm feelings of attachment to certain things or 
concepts, which we also call love love ot baseball, of reading, of the sea, of music, etc. 
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Sclf'tovc i:: what infants and young children feci. Later on, as a person grows 
older, self-love develops into self-respect and self-confidence. This change is essential, if 
it fails to happen, the adult may become conceited and selfish. On the other hand, if his 
self-love is not permitted to flourish, he may be full of self doubt, insecuritv or shyness. 

Give-and'takv love or shared love begins in early childhood. This is the emotion 
most children feel about their mothers and fathers. Later they will feel this way about 
their brothers, sisters, and friends. 

Roffhiutic love with the opposite sex usually develops during adolescence. Earlv 
romantic love is usually short-lived, although it is sincere and deeply felt at the time. 
Some people mistake it for adult love, which is something much different. Adult love is a 
combination of all three basic kinds of love and comes only to fully mature individuals. 
Jealousy is often mistaken as a form of love, but is really a combination of anger, fear 
and love. Jealousy might be restated thus: "I am aiiffry because I fear my love is being 
taken from me by someone else. 

Fear is another human emotion that can be broken into three categories: natural 
fears, instilled fears, and obsessions and compulsions. 

Natural fear protects us from danger. Its purpose is not only self-preservation, but 
also to preserve the human species. We respond instantly to danger, especially if our 
children are involved. Women have a natural instinct to be more protective of their 
children than men. Why do fireman or rescue-squad volunteers run into burning buildings 
to rescue complete strangers? Without this instinct for self- or species preservation, few of 
us would be here today. 

Iristilled fears are those fears you learn from parents and people around you. How 
many of you as children were told about the **bogyman"? Fears of animals, strangers, 
other nationalities, races, are all learned. There are emotions of fear inside us which are 
usually the result of experiences in childhood. It may be a previous car accident which 
causes us to be frightened when riding in cars, or it could be a fear of se.x, fear of loss of 
money, or fear of relating with people. 

Ob,<essio}i< and co}npuhio}i<: are irrational desires to do or say something. 
Constant hand washing is a common one in some adults. Children have compulsions, too. 
They may avoid stepping on cracks in a sidewalk because of the old saying, '*Step on a 
crack, you break your n^otlier's back.'* 

The third type of human emotion is a}i{Jcr. Unfortunately, "raw'' anger, 
unchecked by the intellect, usually produces a negative result. Think about the times you 
have been angry and said things you wished you hadn't, or had physically destroyed or 
harmed something or someone in anger. Was it worth it? Better to try to exercise some 
control over it. 
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Anger often comes from frusiratiou. If we cannot do something, or if someone 
does not agree with us, we become frustrated. This leads to rebellion, but revolt is 
usually fruitless when unreasoning anger directs it. Lashing out, either verbally or 
physically, not only accomplishes nothing but does more harm than good. Psychologists 
point out that well-directed anger linked to reasofi is useful for working out the situation 
which caused anuer in the first place. Constructive anger has motivated tremendous 
human accomplishment. 

1. What are the observable signs of these types of emotions: fear, love, and anger? 

2. List several other emotions we all feel and express, 

3. Why do you think many people try to suppress their emotions? Explain. 

4. Have you observed differences in the ways that men and women show their 
emotions? Explain. 

5. Ciive examples to illustrate this statement: "Emotions can raise us to great heights of 
accomplishment or destroy us.'' 

6. Make a collection of pictures from magazines, newspapers, etc, to show the various 
types of emotions. 

7. Each student will receive a piece of paper with an emotion written on it. He will now 
role-play the emotion, trying to have the class identify it. 

8. How can fears help a person? How can they harm him? 

9. (live some examples of the constructive u.se of anger, 

10. What arc some vvavs that adult love differs from romantic love? 
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chapter 1 1 — How We Learn 



objective - To recognize the different ways learning occurs. 
To Think About - 

Why is it possible for you to speak the language called '*English," yet natives of 
other countries must study the language for years until they are able to speak it fluently? 
Hiiw we learn is based on our environment and also on our heredity. 
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Information - 

Heredity plavs the greatest part in determining^ our intelligence, or how well and 
how easily we will learn. Babies and very young children (as well as animals), however, 
learn in large part by ron(/inoHini;. 

A hunCTv infant cries, and his mother feeds him. changes him. or comforts him. 
This is repeated again and again. The mother replaces the pain of hunger or the wet 
diaper, or the bellyache with comfort or the pleasure of sucking warm milk. Soon the 
infant smiles whenever it sees its mother. It has been conditioned to expect pleasure from 
mother. 

The mother is now associated in the infant's mind with warm milk and other 
comforts. In a sense, then, the infant has learned its first lesson: mother equals comfort, 
therefore I love mother. 

Learning to talk is also largely a matter of conditioning, as particular words 
become associated with particular objects..* 

*'Trial and error" is a form of conditioning. When a particular action produces a 
reward — whatever you are trying to accomplish — this becomes the "right" way to solve 
a problem. The more intelligent the person, the more quickly he will learn to repeat the 
right action, just as a dog learns to unlatch a screen door by hitting the door with his 
paw, children's babic learning begins by the use of this method. 

We also learn by rote or repcati}!^ what we want to learn. This type of learning is 
only done by humans. You learned your alphabet by repetition, your multiplication 
tables by repetition, you learned to spell, and at some time you probably had to 
memorize a part in a play. Today you are still learning by this method. 

The highest form of intelligence is ''creative thinking." This requires not only the 
storage of learned facts in your mind and the ability to recall them, but also the ability 
to compare and analyze the facts. For instance, you might know all the parts of a car 
and the theory of liow it operates, but it takes creative thinking to fix it when it breaks 
down. You might understand facts about electricity and what a battery is, but without 
creative thinking vou can't make a light bulb light when you have all the equipment in 
front of you. 


*VVhcn the b.iby "hits nn" .in imdiTst.uiil.ilik' smind f'(.. "he object he w.jnt*;. he is rewarded by receiving the object, or 
fVOM by just the adult's .ipprov.il. S(>t"»n 1k' h.is ••Icjrned"* the word. Aud wo Kitiv^c-r needs to rely on tl)c rovvnrd. 
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Being able to think and reason with the knowledge you possess and being able to 
arrange old facts into new and original patterns is the key to man's unique ability to 
survive on this earth. He started out in a dangerous environment, yet he figured out ways 
to outwit animals and nature itself. He invented ways to use fire, make tools, dishes, and 
weapons. He learned how to get metals from the earth and use them: he invented the 
wheel; and he developed language, so he could get his thoughts across to others in his 
tribe. Man's unique ability to use words and symbols and to think is due to a 
well-developed brain. That brain, aided by the unique human hand, with the opposed 
thumb making possible the use of tools, has made human ci\dlization as we know it 
today. 

To Do and Discuss ~ 

1. Explain by using concrete examples how a baby might learn: 

a. To get mother to rock him 

b. The\vord **car" 

c. To put a round peg in a round hole 

d. To count to 3 

2. Could vou do higher mathematics without learning the multiplication taole? What 
kind oi learning would this involve? 

3. Human intelligence has given us a lot of inventions. Name some of the more 
important ones that early man invented in his efforts to cope with his environment. 

4. Name some high -technology inventions of the 20th century. 

5. Can you name 5 ultra-simple inventions that are extremely important in modern 
living? 

6. Man's technology has also brought about problems. Name some of these. 

7. "Man can direct his brain to cope with his environment." What is your reaction to 
this statement? 

8. Is there a different approach to learning aUout the nature of something, for example, 
electricity or combustion and learning to type or use a chisel? Explain, 

9. Why does one man become a research scientist while another becomes a tractor 
operator? List some reasons. 

* 

10. The simplest form of learning is by rote or memorizing. 

a. A student will come to the board and make up ten 3-letter nonsense words. The 
chiss will look at the board for 30 seconds and then try to recall as many words 
as possible. 

b. Now the teacher will put a list of ten 3-letter vocabulary words on the board. 
Allowing the same amount of time to memorize (30 seconds) the students now 
will see how many of tliese words they can recall. 

c. Evaluate your findings. 
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chapter 12 - Developmental Tasks 



Objective — To understand the stai^es of growth through whicli all children must pass. 
T(^ Think About — 

Have you ever seen a newborn baby? Have you ever seen anything more helpless? 
His movements are jerky and uncoordinated. He has no control over anything. Everythinj^ 
must be done for him. In comparison to most newborn animals, the human infant is 
extremely helpless. 

Information — 

Each student in this school has learned to perform certain tasks as he developed. 
Theso arc called developmental tasks. A developmental task is a task which is presented 
at or about a certain time in a person's life. Successful achievement of the task leads to 
happiness and success with later tasks. Failure leads to unhappiness in the person, 
disapproval by society, and difficulty with later tasks. 

In ^ciicra!. the following are so<iie i\iajor devclopnicntnl tasks of the individual in 
our society. 
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(1) He must learn to eat solid foods. 

(2) He must learn to walk, to run. to manage other physical skills. 

(3) He must learn to control the body functions associated with eliminating wastes. 

(4) He must learn to talk. 

(5) He must develop a self-concept — an image of who he is. 

(6) He must learn how to be a social being, **learn the rule/' in order to get along with 
the people around him. 

(7) He must learn to be independent, to be able to manage his own life without constant 
direction from parents, teachers, etc. 

(8) He must recognize his sex role, as a boy or girl, man or woman. 

(9) He must learn to 'live with his body," first as a child, then as a young adult, then in 
middle age, and finally in old age. 

Unless a child succeeds in learning the appropriate developmental tasks at each 
stage of growth, lie does not have a firm foundation on which to build in the next stage. 
A person can learn some developmental tasks which were skipped earlier, but they are 
generally harder to learn during a later developmental stage. For example, a child who 
learns to hold a pencil and scribble before he learns to write will learn to form letters 
more easily than a child who must learn to hold a pencil at the same time. 

A teenager who has never learned to control his temper doesn't need to go 
through the rest of his life acting Hke a toddler. But it would have been much easier to 
learn at an early age than now. These tasks are learned at a different rate in different 
children. 

The family's ability to ''accept" the child in whatever stage he has reached will 
make it easier to help liim grow and develop at his own pace. For example, it is useless 
to expect a child to learn to walic before his leg muscles grow and strengthen. He cannot 
talk until his throat and mouth muscles are developed. Nor can he be expected to tie 
shoelaces before he has mastered simple tasks such as building block houses. 

Children are helped by encouragement. In working with them, try to make them 
feel good about their accomplishments. This may be your most important contribution to 
their physical, mental, and emotional growth. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. List the physical stages through which most babies pass before they walk'. 

2. I3o you know a child who has skipped one of the usual stages? 
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Was he able to learn this skill later? 


Make a chart showing the developmental levels achieved by children before reachiniz; 
school age. Dov^n the left-hand side of the chart list these three areas of 
development: Physical - Mental — Social (Emotional). Across the top of the chart 
label the three columns as follows: Infants - Toddlers - Preschoolers. Fill in the 9 
squares with appropriate information. (Use librar)' for reference.) 

Tell abciut a child )uu know (without naming him) who reached a certain 
developmental stai^e later than others his age. 

a. Did this create any problems? 

b. Were the problems eventually overcome? 

c. How and why? 

Do the ideas sugi^ested iri this chapter give you any insight into the problems facing 
the child who enters school "unprepared" — who is from a home where his 
development has not been encouraged? Discuss, 

You have heard the saying, "Nothing succeeds like success/' What docs this mean? 
Express it in terms of developmental tasks. 

Is it also true that "Nothing fails like failure"? Explain. 
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chapter 13 - The Healthy Personaltiy 
a. What It Is 


Objective - To understand what a healthy personality is. 

To Think About - 

Just what is ^^personality"? When does personality begin? 

Most of us are now very conscious of our personalities. We want to be pleasing to 
the opposite sex and liked by our peer group. 

Our personalities start to develop at birth and continue to develop until death. 
You might define a good personality as having the qualities liked by other people, such 
as being friendly, pleasant, cheerful, a good sport, considerate, neat in appearance, and 
vsdth a good sense of humor. Thr^se traits are what most individuals strive for in their 
search for identity. Of course, having a good personality should come natural and not be 
"put on" or faked. 

When we say "healthy peuonality," however, we mean much, much more than 



Information 

A psychologist will describe a mentally healthy person as someone who sees the 
world as it really is. He is not one who is always blaming other people or outside 
conditions for his own t.uables and shortcomings. 
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A person with ? healthy attitude toward life accepts himself and others. He has 
enough self-confidence to try to make necessary changes in himself witliout feeling 
hopelessly depressed, either about himself or about other people. He can. behave naturally 
without constantly worrying what others think about him. He has the energy to go about 
solvirrv, personal problems which seem important without overly stressing minor 
difficulties which he cannot control. He respects himself enough to enjoy being alone at 
times^ He also respects his own values and resists being too much influenced by whai 
other people think or say. He is not bored with hfe and can enjoy small pleasures or events 
v/ithout always looking for thrills. But he can take great delight in occasional 
extra-exciting experiences. 

A mentally healthy person has at least a few close relationships with other people. 
At the same time, he respects the rest of the people in the world, regardless of superficial 
differences like race, religion, or color. He feels a part of the '^brotherhood of man'' and 
?s interested in helping with proI)lems that affect the whole world. 

In all that he does, a mentally healthy person has a sense of humor which enables 
him to laugh at himself and ''with," but not *'at," others. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1- Do you aeree with the psychologist's description of a healthy personality in all its 
aspects? If not, with which aspects do you disagree? 

2. Do you think it is possible for a teenager to meet all the "recjuirenients" of this 
healthy personality, or docs this come only with more maturity? 

3. How v/ould you define ''personality"? 

4. Let's role-play the type of person you feel has a good personaHty. 
Situation: You arein the cafeteria sitting with your friends, and a classmate 

whom your friends don't particularily like sits down across from you- 
How would you react? 

5. Let's role-play the type of person you feel has a poor personaHty. Students will give 
3-minute skits illustrating some unappealing aspect of personality. 
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chapter 13 - The Healthy Personality 
b. Stages of Development 


Objective — To understand the stages of personality development . 
To Think About: 

Now that we \now basically what is meant by a healthy personality, we want to 
know how it develops. Several renowned psychiatrists have worked out theories on how 
personality develops. 

Information — 

Let's discuss Erikson's theory that personality begins at birth and ends at death, 
and that there are eight characteristics of a healthy personality. There are some 
psychologists who feel that personality is fully developed by 5 or 7 years of a2;e. 
Erikson's theory says that persoriaHty is developed in stages, and if one stage is not 
developed, then the following stages are weakened or not developed properly. Let's first 
look at his theory in chart form and discuss what it means. 


1 Yr. 

Trust Vs. 
Mistrust 








2-3 Yrs. 


Autonomy 
Vs. Shame 
& Doubt 







4-5 Yrs. 



Initiative 
Vs. Guilt 






Prc- 

Adolescent 
6-12 Yrs. 




Industry 

Vs. 
Inferiority 





Early 

Adolescent 
13-15 Yrs. 





Identity 
Vs. Rob 
Diffusion 




Later 

Adolescent 
15-18 Yrs. 






Intimacy 

Vs. 
Isolation 



Adult 
18-25 Yrs. 







Generativ- 

ity Vs. 
Stagnation 


Later 
Adult 25+ 








Ego Integ- 
rity Vs. 
Despair 1 

1 
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The first stage, at 1 year of J.ge, is "trust vs. basic mistrust." A child of 1 depends 
on adults for just about everything. If he doesn't get v^hat he needs, he develops a 
mistrust towards others, urhich leads to personality problems such as disobedience. 

The second stage is "autonomy vs. shame and doubt," ("Autonomy" means doing 
things without the help of adults.) If a child wants to dress himself, or pour his own milk 
— let him. If you constantly say no, the child is confused and begins to doubt his ability. 
He feels incapable and shameful. 

The third stage is "initiative vs. guilt." The child becomes interested in doing 
things for himself, being creative and imaginative. If a parent makes fun of his 
make-believe dog, or won't let him paint with water colors because it's too messy, the 
child will develop guilt. 

Between 6 and 12 years (pre-adolescense), the child g'-es through the stage of 
"industry vs inferiority." The child enjoys group play with the same sex; he likes to 
make noises when playing cowboy and Indians or with race cars; he enjoys working out 
his own problems. Adults should not work out these problems for him. Instead, give 
advice to the child when he needs or asks for it. The child needs to feel ''worthy" or 
capable of accomplishment. If he doesn't, he develops an inferiority complex. 

At early adolescence (13—15 years), the child asks, "Who Am I?" He is searching 
for his identity. He is old enough to do some things in our society, but too young to do 
other things. He depends on opinions from others, for he is unsure of himself. If this 
stage is not completed successfully, there is "role diffusion." 

The stage in later adolescence (15—18 years) is "intimacy vs. isolation." At this 
time it is very important to have frif*nds or be a part of a group. It is a stage of shyness, 
where the young person is forming his own ideas, standards, and beliefs. Parents cannot 
make him do what he doesn't want to do. If intimacy doesn't develop, then he feels and 
acts isolated from the group. 

Adults (18 — 25 years) also have to complete stages, for personality is still being 
formed. "Generativity vs. stagnation" is when the adult reaches a creative level. He may 
create in terms of (1) family, (2) writing, music, painting, etc, (3) education, (4) job or 
occupation. A healthy adult must feel he is accomplishing something in his lifetime. If 
not, he finds that his life stands still or stagnates. 

The last stage, later adulthood (25+), is "ego integrity vs. despair." Ego integrity 
means feeling proud that you as an adult are a worthy person who has something 
worthwhile. You are reasonably satisfied with your life. 

To Do and Discuss — 

Discuss the meaning of each stage. Try to think up examples for each. 
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chapter 13 - The Healthy Personality 
c, Basic Emotional Needs 


Objective — To understand 
eight basic emotional needs 
of all individuals* 

To Think About - 

In order to have a 
healthy personality we not 
only have to go through 
stages of life successfully, 
but we have to satisfy our 
basic emotional needs. What 
is an emotional need? We 
need to eat, sleep, be warm, 
be safe — but our "inner 
selves" — our feelings — also 
have needs. 

Information — 

Dr, Rath devised this theory, also called the frustration-aggression theory, which 
deals with our emotional needs. Let's discuss Dr. Rath's theory. According to this, we 
have eight basic emotional needs. 

(1) the need for belonging 

(2) the need for achieving 

(3) the need for economic security 

(4) the need for freedom from fear 

(5) the need for love and affection 

(6) the need to be free from intense feelings of guilt 

(7) the need for sharing and self-respect 

(8) the need for understanding 
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If these needs are not met over a long period of time, the following behaviors may 
elop: 

Aggression can be shown. It need not always be a bad thing, however. Aggression can 
result in the following kinds of behavior — 

a. Destructive. Examples would be kicking, fighting, hitting a wall with your 

hand, etc. People think of this as an uncontrolled temper. 

b. Constructive. Example would be a person who paints and gives vent to his 

feelings in the art work, or one who works out his feelings 
wrestling or even in team sports or games like tennis. 

c. Destructive-constructive. Example would be mopping the floor (destroying the 

dirt), going through a clothes closet to get rid of unwanted 
garments, mowing grass, chopping wood, etc. 
Withdrawal may be shown if needs are not met. A person might resort to mental 
withdrawal, (such as going to class but not listening or responding to the teacher. 
Or he might not even go to class, which would be physical withdrawal. 
Submission is when you just can't fight it any longer. You submit or become a "yes'' 
person. You have no confidence in yourself whatsoever, and you constandy have 
to ask others if you are doing things right. 

Do and Discuss — 

Think of how you or your friends act when they become frustrated. How do you 
show your aggression? 

Do you know any student who constantly asks the teacher if he is doing his work 
correctly? Why does he behave this way? 

Aggressive behavior is the easiest form of irregular behavior to recognize, while 
submissive behavior is the hardest. Why is this true? 

Consider each of the eight emotional needs from the point of view of a person your 
age whose need is not being met. 

a. What are some of the harmful ways in which he may try to meet this need? 

b. What are some constructive ways that could help him? 
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chapter 14 — Developing Independence 
a. The Need for Independence 


Objective - To understand that 
normal growth and development 
require a striving to be inde- 
pendent. 

To Think About - 

We all wish for the day 
when we will be ''on our own." 
What does this mean to you? To 
someone it might mean reaching 
the age of 17, when he can get a 
driver's license; to another it 
might be 16, the legal age when 
he may quit high school; to an- 
other it might be 18, when he 
will be a full-fledged adult with 
the right to vote. Along the way, 
it might mean the weekend your parents left you in charge of^he home while they were 
out of town. Possibily it might mean travel or a job. Very likely it will mean marriage. 

Information — 

Before we can understand being imiependcrit, we must understand the word 
''dependent." The dictionary defines "dependent" as needing to rely on something or 
someone for judgments or necessities. During infancy, a baby is totally dependent on his 
mother for food, love, clean and dry clothes, safety, and in general his total well-being. 
The drive for independence, or being able to do things for himself, begins at birth, and as 
a child's nervous system becomes more coordinated, he is able to do more things for 
himself. He can button buttons, zip zippers, tie his shoes, open and close doors, dress 
himself, etc. These abilities may be slow in becoming efficient, but by the age of two he 
refuses adult help and says "No, I do it myself!" This search for independence will gather 
steam and reach its peak in the teenage years. Questions such as "Why can't I stay out as 
late af. I want?" and "Why shouldn't I do what I want with my own money?" are asked 
in countless homes each day. 
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Achieving independence is not easy for either parent or child. The drive for 
"instant independence" cannot help but set up serious conflicts. The young person must 
bolieve in himself and that he is capable of standing alone, yet at the same time he has to 
decide whether or not he wants to, and, more important, if he is able to. 

Questioning your parents' values — those which you have been taught — is all 
part of this stage of gaining independence. Overreacting to your parents on certain issues 
is normal if you are to grow emotionally and become an independent adult. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. What will the child probably be like if the parents will not permit him to do things 
for himself when he is small? What sort of teenager do you think he is likely to 
become? 

2. As painful as the **revolt" stage may be, it has to come, and it is best to have it come 
during the teen years- If this stage is not reached in adolescence, it wUl come out 
later in life, at a time when older people may be counting on the understanding and 
support they need from their adult chUdren, 

a. What type of person would result if the parents m^a^dc all the decisions for the 
teenager and paid no attention to his opinions? 

b. Does a person have to complete the stage of revolt from the parents to have a 
healthy personality? Give reasons for your answer. 

c. Do you know of any situation wheij an adolescent has not achieved 
independence? 
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chapter 14 — Developing Independence 
b. Looking to the Future 


Objective — To examine some of the 
hopes and dreams that teenagers have. 

To Think About — 

Do you ever sit in class day- 
dreaming about yourself and your 
future? At 4 years, you might dream 
of being an astronaut, fireman, or 
doctor. As we become older we be- 
come more realistic — some being more 
realistic than others. Some dream 
dreams that can never come true, while 
others want things that will be within 
reach. Young people look forward to 
standing on their own feet. They want 
ot get away from childish relations 
with theiv families and to earn their 
own living. They begin to think about living in families of their own. 

Information — 

Here's a play which concerns the dreams of young people and their desire to be 
independent. We will need volunteers to read the parts. 

Scene — Around a campfire. (Have the actors sit in a circle.) 

Characters 

Laura Zepp — 15 years old 
Judi Lamont — 17 years old 
Spike Lamont — 15 years old 
Don Jackson — 16 years old 
Ruth Jackson — 14 years old 
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Ruth: (drciunily) I wonder where we'll all be 10 years frx)ni nuw! 

Spike: Oh boy, by then Til be all grown up and Pll be able to do wfitatevcr I please. 

Don: Nobody can ever do whatever he pleases! 

Laura: Could be - but 111 do a lot more of wl*^ /want when 1 get awav from my 

crummy old home, I can hardly wait. 
Judi: Me too. Just one more vear undier Mo^*^''^^ Ainnb, Then Tm sroini^ to colle^^e and 

" • ceo 

have a good time. 
Laura: I'm going to be a dress designer an-d liive my own life. 
Ruth: Who's going to support you while you are sttidving designing? 
Laura: My dad, or course. 

Don: Well, won't they have somethiiicig to say about what vou do, then? 
Laura: What Dad doesn't see won^t hurt him. 

Judi: I'll have to earn part of my way th-rough college, but I'll do it niv w^\.v 
Don: College is pretty tough, if you can believe what thev ^\ sav. 
Judi: Oh well, being on your own is the main thing. 

Spike: You said it! No more studying for me when I'm through the grind at high school 

— if I ever get through! I'm going into business for nivself. Then I won't have 

to work if I don't want to. 
Judi: Dad's in his own business, and he never takes any time off at all! 
Spike: I'll improve on the old man's methods. How about you, Don? Are vou going to 

keep your nose to the grindstone? 
Don: Sure am. I am going to be a mechanic, and a good one. Maybe have my own shop 

some dav. 

Laura: What are you going to do, Ruthie? 
Ruth: Get married and have six kids. 

Laura: Oh, I'm going to get married too, and have lots of children. I'd never have just 
one child and let her be ar lonely as I've been. I envy you Jacksons. You always 
have such a good time at home. 

Ruth: But don't forget, we can't do everything we want at home. If you have a big 
family, you won't be doing just what you plea.se, either. My mother hardly has a 
minute to call her own. 

Judi: Why do you want a big family, Ruth, when you've seen what a commotion a lot 
of kids can kick up — and how much work it is? 

Ruth: I can't imagine living any other way. It just seems right to me. 

Laura: / have it all planned out. My family will live a beautiful, gracious life. In the first 
place, I'll marry a man with plenty of money. Of course we'll be terribly in love, 
and we'll never let it fade. He'll have money, and I'll make good money too, as a 
designer. With a big house and enough help, there will be no need for the kids to 
fight or get in my way. I'll just love them and play with them. The housekeeper 
can discipline them and do the messy things like baths and feeding. rc.s-f of 
the j^roup break itito sinickers arid chuckles J 
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^pitlse:: L'exsxk out - miHionairc fLnura's goini^ to make a suckc** out of one ^of vou. 
I>oii: Asre you goinc; to find him at the dress-design scliool, Laura? - 

LawBKa:: *l*o aJicad and laugh! The right man will conic along! If you're still niv friends in 

10 years. 1*11 take you all for a ride in our yaclit. 
Jw*3i: Co to it kid. I hope you catcli your dream boy. Now me, I'm a realist. I'm not 

a^unting on any millionaire. Vm counting on Judi. Km willing to work hard. I 

work hard at school now. and it hasn't killed me- I don't know ju.st what I'll do 

after college, but I'll /)(* something. 
I>ofi: Are you going to get inajrried? 

Judi: I don't think so. I think III stay on my own. And I certainly d(m\ want to spend 

my life taking care of children! 
R'Uth: I can't imaginnc anybody not wanting children! What's the point of being a 

woman? 

Judi: Well, what the print in being a woman? A woman cnn amount to something 
with a career nnd she can have a homelife too, with children, if she wants it. Men 
always seem to have more tun tlian women! Mom always has to be workin^^ and 
Dad jiist^^cts waited on. 

Don: Men arc prents too and have responsibilities. Who do you think feeds the kids? 
1>E> vou know what kids* shoes cost? 

Judi: They don't have to slave at it, like women. 

Ruth: Sometimes I think Daddy works harder than Motlier. He puts in overtime hours, 
and he has an extra job on weekends. I think he worries a lot, too. He sure looks 
tired at ni^ht — mavbe even more than Mother. 

Judi: But men's work is so much more interesting! They don't have to do the same old 
thing every day - cleaning, cooking, washing dishes — cleaning, cooking, washing 
dishes - not to mention minding the children. Men get out and see a lot of real 
people. 

Hon: How about the guy who stands on the assembly line and tightens bolts all day? 
Judi: Not so many do that any more. And anyway, I'm still not going to have kids. Are 

you Don? 
Don: I'd like to have a lot. 
Spike: I hope your wife agrees widi vou I 

Don: Well. I haven't thought much about getting married yet. It's too far awav. I have 
to be earning a good living before I start worrying about a wife. You girls don't 
have to think so much about that, but a fellow knows it's up to him to earn a 
steady income for fiftv years or so. 

\ 
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Laura: You can dream, can't you? Now tell us what kind of a girl you^re going to marry. 
Don: All right - she will be sort of medium tall — maybe a bit on the plump side — 

with dark hair and sparklinff eyes! 
Rurh: Why that's ju5t like Mother! 
Don: Well, not exactly. My girl is a lot younger. 
Laura: What kind of person is she? 

Don: I've never really worked this out before, but I can think up a few things. She 
believes in me. We laugh together. We like to do lots of the same things. She 
doesn't expect life to be a bed of roses. And of course she loves children. 

Judi: Very pretty. What does my kid brother have to say to all of this? 

Spike: This marriage stuff leaves me cold. I'll settle tor a different date every night, and 
they all better be cute chicks and neat diancers! 

To^Do and Discuss — 

1. Is it normal for Laura and Judi to express the urge to get away from home? Why? 

2. Why is complete independence impossible? What are some of the ways in which we 
try to achieve it? 

3. Why do teenagers have to struggle against their parents? 

4. What are your plans for economic independence? Whose plans do your plans come 
closest to — Laura's, Ruth's, Don's, or Spike's? 

5. Make a list of things that make your parents angry at you. Are they reasonable? 

6. Make a list of things that make you angry at your parents. How reasonable are they? 
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chapter 15 — The Importance of the Family 
a. The Family as Teacher 


objective — Jo learn that families are the cliild's main center of learning. 


To Think About — 

Why is it chat to- 
day there is much 
questioning about the 
need for the family 
unit? Do we need to 
have parents responsible 
for us until we are 18 or 
21 years of age? Why 
are so many young 
people leaving their 
family groups and going 
to live in communes? 
Today's families are 
healthier and better edu- 
cated than ever before. 
How do you feel about 
the importance of the 
family? Let's see why families are necessary. 



Information — 

All parents arc teachers, and the home is the first schoolhouse. The mother and 
father are not only the child's first teachers, but they are the most important teachers 
the child will ever have. This is true in all cultures of the world. Within the family the 
new generation is loved, cared for, educated, and molded. Values and standards arc 
handed down from parent to child. Certain traits and activities approved in the culture 
are encouraged and developed. Others, not approved, are discouraged. 

At one time in this country the home was the child's only schoolhou.se. With the 
spread of free public educntion. the home began to share its teaching task with the 
school. Today churches, youth organizations, exhibits, lectures, movies, television, 
bookmobiles, and libraries all help the home to round out the child's education. 
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Because the family sh.arcs its teaching job, some people think tliat tlie home no 
longer lias a teacliing job to do. Many times the parents expect tlie schools to do tlic 
total teaching job. This is impossible. The family is still the first and most important 
educational force the cliild ever knows. What he learns at home leaves a lasting and 
permanent impression on his character and personality. 

For example, in his home the child learns about getting along with people. He 
learns to trust or distrust adults. Unfortunntely, in some homes the cliild learns to tear 
sharp voices and blows and to cringe at hatred or anger. In other homes tlie child learns 
to respond to smiles, soft voices, and gentle hands of the grownups. Unless he is an only 
child, he also learns to get along with other children. The family's most important 
educational task is to teach the children to understand and get along with others; to look 
at other human beings with trust and liking, not with fear, suspicion, and hatred. 

As a result of his experiences with the people in his home, the child may become 
friendly and self-confident, or he may develop into a shy, withdrawn, or even hostile 
person. If in his home parents and children live reasonably happily together, the child 
will probably learn to be cooperative and unselfish. However, if the members of the 
family are self-centered, and have little consideration for one another, he will probably 
expect all people to be thoughtless and selfish. He will behave accordingly inside and 
outside his home. 

It is in the home that the child will learn to understand the role of his sex. A boy 
usually identifies with his father and begins to imitate him. The girl identifies with the 
role of the iiiother. However, nurses, baby sitters, relatives — anyone who takes care of 
the child — all help to educate him in this respect. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Today the opinions of many are changing as far as defining the roles of the sexes. Do 
you agree with the idea that a girl's work and play interests should be different from 
a boy's? 

2. List some boy roles, or things a boy can be expected to do and not a girl, 

3. Why is it important that the child's first teachers in the home be a man as well as a 
woman? 

4. Where do the child's first teachers, his parents, get the attitudes, ideas, and 
information that they pass on to the child? 

5. When we compare the child's home to a schoollionse, we are thinking not only of the 
parents as teachers, but also of the home's physical environment. 

a. What kinds of teaching equipment help in teaching a child? 

b. What kinds of teaching equipment are there for yf)ur own age group in the homes 
vou know of? 
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6. What do you feel you have learned about t^etting along with people in your faiiiilv 
that has helped you to get along with people outside your home? 

7. How do you feel your home has failed to help you in this regard? 

8. Comment on this statement: ^'Children aro the most valuable resource of the 
community, state, nation, and world because their character will determine what kind 
of community, state, nation, and world we shall have." 

9. Do you agree with the following statement? Why or why not? 

*The children's parents are the most important factor in determining the kind of 
adults that the children will eventually become/' 

10. Can you think of any advantages in a child's coming in contact with many different 
people in the home rather than just a few? 

11. Your present attitudes towards both sexes were probably "caught" from your parents 
rather than "taught." Can you give illustrations of this statement, using personal 
experiences from your home life? 

12. Do you think that a child brought up in a commune, with many **parents/' will learn 
values as well as, not as well as, or better than, a child brought up in a conventional 
home? 
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chapter 15 — The Importance of the Family 
b. The Family as an Influence on Language and Ideas 


Objective — To learn that 
families influence the lan- 
guage of children and hence 
their concepts. 

To Think About - 

Learning in the home 
not only covers learning 
about ihe people around you 
and how to identify as a boy 
or girl, but the home also 
teaches you your language, 
and through language your 
attitudes, your standards and 
ideals. It is largely from the 
language of parents that a 
child also develops his preju- 
dices. 

Information — 

Language meaning is taught at home. From his parents the child learns to 
pronounce words correctly or incorrectly. He also becomes acquainted with the ideas that 
each word represents. He finds that certain of his own words bring laughter, and for 
saying others he gets scolded. 

As a child grows older and learns more words, he also picks up from his family 
more complicated attitudes, or ideas about what the words mean. For example, from the 
way the parents speak, the child may get his prejudices against other groups and races. 
When parents use derogatory expressions for others, the child soon gets the idea that 
those people are inferior. It may take him a whole lifetime to "unlearn" this, and some 
never do unlearn it. 

As another example, a child may develop a favorable or unfavorable idea of the 
word '*work,'' depending on how his family speaks of it. If they refer to\only as hard 
or degrading, and never as vvothvvhile or important, tlien the clitld has learned an attitude 
about work that is not good. 
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It is through the home that the word "democracy" can be truly understood. In a 
family where the individual members have both rights and responsibilities, democracy has 
a real meaning to the children. In the home, the pros and cons of an issue should be 
discussed freely; decisions are made after everyone has expressed his opinion, and the 
family's values have been considered. Through learning to make plans together, to accept 
responsibility for decisions, and to obey regulations, the children of a family are learning 
what democracy really means. 

The home teaching job does not end when a child goes to school. It is up to the 
parents to supply the child with learning situations such as newspapers, television, radio, 
books, music, sight-seeing trips, — and more important — intelligent discussions about 
important topics. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Can you recall an experience in 
which you became aware that 
language habits and speech stan- 
dards in some families differed 
considerably from those of your 
own? What was the difference? 

2. Since children learn about life 
and the world from hearing the 
conversation of adults, do you 
think adults should talk differ- 
ently or more carefully when 
children are likely to be listen- 
ing? 

3. What is the advantage of a democratic family? 

4. In the democratic family should each person*s opinion carry equal weight? 

5. Can wc think without words? What does this imply regarding the need to have a good 
vocabulary? 

6. Wliat arc some of the ethical values you have learned at home from your parents' 
conversations? 
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chapter 1 5 — The Importance of the Family 
c. The Family as a Protection 


Objective — To recognize the protective function of the home. 
To Think About - 

'*No, you won't! I'll tell my father on you!" That is many a child's cry to a foe 
when he feels in need of protection. 

Let's take a look at a home in today's society. Perhaps a long rifle over the 
fireplace, but that is now just an ornament. However, the bui^lar alarm on the window, 
the telephone near the bed, the double bolt on the door, t/ie fire extinguisher near the 
stove, the insurance on the house, the hospitalization contract — all these are devices for 
the family's safety. No longer does a home need a clearing and a stockade; today's home 
does its protective job in different ways. 
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Information — 

The family's function as protector is more important today than ever before. In a 
world where the social, economic, and moral values are shifting so rapidly, there is a 
great deal of insecurity outside the home and consequently a stronger need than ever 
before to feel secure within it. The family needs two kinds of protection: (1) a certain 
amount of physical protection and (2) emotional security and love. 

The need for physical protection, food, clothing, shelter, care in time of illness, is 
obvious. However, probably even more important is the need* for emotional protection. 
Since business and social competition are so keen, life does seem to represent a battle, 
and the outside world is the battlefield. The home should be a rest area where family 
members may enjoy life and get encouragement and support from each other. Today 
many women are sharing the responsibility of supporting the family. The home should be 
a protective haven for all family members. 

Although many teenagers would deny this, even to themselves, the home is 
particularly valuable as emotional protection to them. Every young person is met by 
occasional failure, in school, work, or social contacts, and the importance of the home to 
him is tremendous. Here he can "let his hair down," be himself, unwind, confide in 
siblings (or perhaps even parents!). He can receive sympathy, support, and, above all, love 
and acceptance when he needs them most. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. What kind of protection do you think the mother gives to her children? the father? 
Does this change when both mother and father work? 

2. In your opinion what makes a home restful? Describe your idea of a perfect home 
situation. 

3. What of the teenager who "takes out'' his frustrations on the family members? Is this 
a good thing? Are there other possible ways to handle frustrations? 

4. Arc there any special family customs or traditions in your home? What role do such 
customs play in strengthening the home as a protective unit? 

5. Discuss the importance of recreation to a family. 

6. Discuss the importance of religion to a family. 
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chapter 16 — The Family Life Cycle 



Objective — To understand the life cycle of a family unit. 
To Think About — 

For many years in America, most families consisted of three generations living 
together under one roof — grandparents, parents, and children. Sometimes a maiden aunt 
took the place of the grandparents, or a widower uncle, who helped out with whatever 
needed to be done. 
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Today we see the so<alled nuclear /<jmil!;y-husband, wife, and children only. This 
tends to produce abrupt changes in living patterns as the years go by. 

Information — 

Some changes happen in the family itself. The membership of a family changes 
through birth, growth, marriage, death, or divorce. Most changes come about as part of a 
series of natural events called the family life cycle. 

You may have shared in certain important family events, such as weddings, 
baptism, confirmation, or wedding anniversary. Such events can be expected to occur as 
families pass through certain stages of'the family life cycle. 

In each stage families share certain problems. The first stage in the family life 
cycle is the "Young married" stage. As young married couples set up a home, they must 
acquire basic household equipment and furnishings. During this stage both husband and 
wife may work. When they have their first baby, they enter the **founding family" stage. 
New investments in baby clothing, equipment, and furniture are needed. With a new 
baby, the mother may not be able to hold a job outside the home. Once one or more 
children are born, the family enters the ''growing family'' stage. This stage tends to keep 
both parents extremely busy. When children start to school, the household schedule 
usually takes on an even more hectic pattern. When children enter the teen years, the 
family enters the "teenage" stage. Your family is probably in this stage now. In the 
teenage stage, children develop varied interests outside the home. Once children leave 
their parents' home for more education or to start families of their own, the "launching" 
stage has been reached. When all children have lett home, the parents are left with an 
"empty nest." Children are no longer the center of family attention. The parents are now 
alone once again and will likely start to plan for retirement. 

Each person who marries will in his lifetime share in at least two family life 
cycles; that of the family he grows up in and that of the family he starts when he 
marries. In each stage the family must make new adjustments. It will face new problems. 
It will have new standards to meet, new goals, and new decisions to reach. 

Although all families pass through similar stages of the family cycle, no two go 
through the same stages in the same way. Some families may skip a stage or even 
back-track, if a couple with grown children ready to be launched have a new baby, that 
couple will repeat several stages. If a couple never has children, most of the stages will be 
eliminated, and the adjustments will be more gradual and less difficult. 

To Do and Discuss - 

1. What stage in the family life cycle has your family reached? 
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2. How is life different in this new stage compared to the last stage your family was in? 

3. Discuss how stages in the family life cycle may overlap in some families. Give 
examples. f 

4. If your family is going through more than one stage of the family life cycle at this 
time, give some examples of problems in your home life which are typical of this 
situation. 

5. Do you think that today's nuclear family gives more or less emotional security to its 
members than the old-fashioned, severd-generation family? List some advantages of 
each type. 
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chapter 17 - Substitute for a Family Unit 


Objective — To recognize the various substitutes for marriage and a family. 
To Think About - 

In today's society men and women are not as pressured to get married as they 
once were. Numerous other arrangements of couples, as well as communal living, are now 
more-or-less accepted modes of life. Communal groups with many different arrangements 
are being tried in various parts of the United States. In other countries various types of 
communal arrangements arc very successful. 

Information — 

The American tradition is '*one husband, one wife, one marriage," but today we 
face other prospects or alternatives. For example: 

(1) Bachelor or "bachelor-girl" — either by chance or deliberate choice. 

(2) Widow or widower — once married, now separated by death from a mate. 

(3) Legal separation ~ married persons who legally agree to Hvc apart though still 
married. 

(4) Desertion — one partner abandons the other. 

(5) Divorce — permanent separation with legal right to stay single or to remarry. 

(6) Same-sex companionship — tv%^o or more men or two or more women share costs and 
living quarters. 

(7) "Substitute marriage" — unmarried man and woman live together for financial 
convenience, security, and sex. 

(8) Other arrangements whereby men and women live together, part-^time, temporarily, 
intermittently, or permanently without benefit of matrimony. Sometimes one partner 
is married, the other is single. 

Today when many women are working and are financially independent, many 
ignore the old pressure to wed, and prefer to remain single. In our culture today there is 
little disapproaval for her motivation and choice of a single life. 

In other cultures the family unit varies, depending on the needs and tradi'cions of 
the country. In Israel some families live in kibbutzim or communal settlemenVs. The 
children live together, and their own mothers play only a limited role in bringing them 
up. In these settlements, children spend only a few hours each day with their parents. 
The rest of the time they are cared for in community nurseries and schools. The children 
all work according to their age and ability on communal tasks, and they sleep in 
childrens' houses aways from their parents. 
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Among the children and young people who live in these settlements there appear 
to be few underachievers, no dropouts, a minimum of emotional problems, and little or 
no parent-child conflict. Could this system work in this country? 

Unlike Americans, the people who live in these settlements in Israel constitute a 
rather special group. All are strongly dedicated to a single cause and agree to common 
goals. The mothers have come to believe that they can best contribute to that cause by 
working beside men rather than by spending time mothering their children. Many 
mothers feel they might hurt their offspring by giving them too much attention. The 
kibbutz children do not miss the attention of their parents, for they have never had it, 
nor have their peers. They are job-oriented, and their school work is performed as part ot 
the work which they do for the common good of the kibbutz. 

In contrast, even the poore<:t mothers in this country generally have a strong 
desire to raise their children themselves. In many cases the children are the only source 
of emotional satisfaction. Do you think there would be great resistance to the 
establishment of communal centers in the United States? 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Find out whatever information you can about some established (organized system of 
communal living in this country, either past or present. Try to evaluate it from both 
an economic and an emotional-health point of view. 

2. Do the same for a communal system that is functioning today in some foreign 
country (other than Israel). 

3. What is your reaction to the family structure in the kibbutz system? 

4. Could it work in the United States? Why? 

5. Why does it work so well in Israel? 

6. React to the following statement: 

'Today's urban, frequently shifting nuclear family is a shallow-rooted phenomenon, 
fragile, easily shattered. Gone are many of the controls and taboos of the extended 
family of old. Name and reputation arc a memory." 
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Chapter 18 - Dangers of a Chronic Emorional Atmosphere 


Objective — To understand the dangers of a chronic highly emotional atmosphere in a 
family. 

To Think About - 

When a student comes to school and is told by his teacher to stand up in front of 
the class and express his ideas on a certain subject, he might flatly refuse. If you were a 
teacher, what would you do? Punish him for refusing, demand that he answer, or would 
you go to another student and repeat the instruction? 

Many times a student might have a personal problem that exists in his home life. 
This student might have come to school without much sleep because he overheard his 
parents arguing and fighting all night. Emotionally the student is disturbed and cannot 
concentrate on class subject matter. Problems such as a husband who mistreats his wife, 
or a father who mistreats his children, alcoholic parent(s), drugs, sexual promiscuity in 
one parent or both — these are some kinds of problems that can exist in a child's home 
life. 

Information — 

The "empty shell" family is a family that looks normal to everyone except the 
unhappy family members. Warmth and love are missing in the household. There may be 
some conversation on the necessary business of living, but no real communication. 
Everyone feels irritated by everyone else, and they just put up with each other. Each 
member goes about his business, and the home seems to be just a boarding house. 
Sometimes this happens when parents have called a truce in their own private war and 
are staying together just for the sake of the children. This marriage is likely to end up in 
divorce after the children leave home. 

The ultimate internal catastrophe is divorce or separation. What happens to the 
children of divorced parents? No matter what the reasons are behind the break, for 
children divorce is almost always a tragedy which is comparable to a death in the family. 
Investigators have found that it is not necessarily the divorce itself which is so full of 
stress as the conflicts that led up to it. 

One expert concluded that the family in which there is continuous martial 
conflict, or separation, is more likely to produce children with severe problems of personal 
adjustment than a family in which there is divorce or death. The conflict, not the divorce 
itself, has the most impact on children. 
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Psychologists also have found that consistently unhappy and poorly adjusted 
children are more likely to come from parents who are dissatisfied and unhappy all the 
time. In contrast, children who arc reasonably well adjusted are more likely to come 
from parents who get along well. Members of gangs, the youthful groups that cause so 
much trouble in today's big cities, often come from unhappy or broken homes. *The 
looser the boy's family ties, the more readily he would be guided by the norms of gang 
loyality.'' 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Discuss some possible solutions to the crises caused by internal conflict in the family. 

2. Do you personally know anyone who has ever been confronted by one of these 
crises? How did the person involved overcome the family crises? 

3. We have been discussing some of the internal catastrophes that affect a child. What 
would be some external crises which would affect the emotions of an individual? 

4. Discuss how the death of a parent could affect tfie family. 

5. Do you have any suggestions for the teacher who is confronted by a student who is 
apparently suffering from emotional problems so severe that he refuses to be a 
functioning member of the class? 
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chapter 1 9 — The Early Years as a Foundation for Mental Health 
a. The Importance of the First Few Years 


Objective — To learn the need for a normal home life in the early years of life. 
To Think About — 

Wc usually think of growth in a child as "coming naturally/' The child learns to 
talk, walk, and generally cope with the world as he gets older. But does it "come 
naturally"? Let's look at the case of a child who grew up in an atmosphere where not 
only love but also almost all human contact was missing. 

Information — 

Anna was a baby bom to an unmarried mother. Because of the family's shame, 
they hid the baby from public view. She was fed and given enough care to keep her alive, 
but for the most part she was left entirely alone. She had neither love nor friendly 
contact. Finally, neighbors of the farm on which she was hidden complained to 
authorities. When she was discovered at the age of 5, "Anna could not talk, walk, or do 
anything that showed intelligence. She was in an extremely emaciated and 
undernourished condition. She was completely apathetic, lying in a limp supine position 
[ lying on one's back ] and remaining immobile, expressionless, and indifferent to 
everything.'' The child seemed to be not only blind but deaf, and was unable to do 
anything for herself. 

Anna lived for 4Vi years after she was rescued. By that time she had made some 
progress toward what is considered normal in a 2- or 3-year-old. The child was able to 
walk and run and keep herself fairly clean. She played with some toys and had begun to 
talk. The scientist who reported the case concluded: 

"Most of the human behavior we regard as somehow given in the species does not 
occur apart from training and example by others. Most of the mental traits we think of 
as constituting the human mind are not present unless put there by communicative 
contact with others." 

Fortunately, there are few Annas in today's world. But her pathetic story shows 
how important the early years are in anyone's life. Unlike many animals, the newborn 
infant cannot possibly survive on earth without someone else's help. Most of his behavior 
is learned, and much of that learning is accomplished between birth and the age of 3 or 
6. A major study concluded that half of all human development of intelligence takes 
place between birth and the age of 4! Most of the rest of a person's learning and 
development depends on what happens to him during the school years. 
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To Do and Discuss — 

1. Have you heard of other cases of child abuse that are similar to Anna's? Explain, 

2. What alternatives were available to Anna's mother upon Anna's birth? 

3. What responsibilities do you have to your children? 
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Chapter 19 


- The Early Years as a Foundation for Mental He;alth 
b. Characteristics Needed in Parents 



"That's bathroom water ... I wanted KITCHEN water!" 


Objective - To understand the parental characteristics necessary if the cliild is to be 
emotionally healthy. 

To Think About - 

What makes a good mother? Is it one who makes a great fuss over the child when 
he tumbles while learning to walk? Is it one who rewards her child with toys and special 
goodies so he does what she asks him to do? 

For her children to be well adjusted, a mother should have certain characteristics. 
Let's look at some healthy maternal characteristics which are associated with a good 
family life and well-adjusted children. 


ERLC 
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Information — A **recipe'' for an emotionally healthy child: 
Mother has high self-esteem. 
Mother has high esteem for father. 
Mother is very satisfied with her present life. 
Mother feels confident about her ability to bring up children. 
Mother was delighted at being pregnant. 

Mother believes father was also delighted when she became pregnant. 

Mothci and father have no disagreement about bringing up children. 

Mother enjoys affection with baby. 

Mother believes father feels affectionate toward child. 

Mother can follov/ through on her disciplinary action. 

There is also a recipe for fathers. There is one indispensable ingredient: No matter 
how busy they are, and no matter how young the child is, they must devote attention 
regularly to the child. 

It is up to the parents to "create" children even after birth. Parents act as models 
for children's behavior. They arc a kind of a mirror: a child looks to his parents to learn 
who and what he is. What he sees '^reflected'' forms his first and often permanent picture 
of himself. It is not so much exactly hov/ a person is reared, but the general atmosphere. 
The crucial factors are warmth and acceptance. Hostility on the part of a parent means 
rejection to a child. He also is affected by the degree of control the parents have over 
him ("restrictiveness" vs. ^^permissiveness"). 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Try to think back to your early chiWhoou and your first years in school. What were 
the influences which molded you? How were you brought up? 

2. Discuss the meaning of the following sayings. Just how true is each saying? 

a. * 'Spare the rod and spoil the child." 

b. "Children should be seen and not heard." 

c. '*As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined." 

d. "He is a bad boy through and through." 

3. a. Discuss each of the following conditions and its effect on a home. 

b. For each, tell whether it is still possible to have a "good home" if the condition 
is present. 
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(1) chronic illness of a parent 

(2) chronic illness of a child 

(3) poverty 

(4) drab surroundings 

(5) great wealth 

(6) constant moving from one place to another 

(7) socially active parents 

(8) only one parent living 

(9) crowded housing conditions 

(10) uninterested parents 

(11) father away most of the time 

(12) one of the children handicapped 

The "recipe" for an emotionally healthy child presents the picture of a perfect 
situation. But most families fall short of the perfect situation — some by a little; some 
by a lot. 

Go over the "ingredients" in the ''recipe" and discuss what, if 
anything, can be done to improve the situation if that particular 
ingredient is missing or incomplete. 

Well-adjusted children have come from highly restrictive homes, and well-adjusted 
children have come from highly permissive homes. How do you account of thi^? 

What do vou {Suppose was the father's reaction in the cartoon at the beginning of this 
lesson? What was Dennis "telling" his father about his needs? 
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chapter 20 - Attitudes Toward Sexuality 
a. Confusions and Inconsistencies 


Objective - To understand 
how today's society has 
many different and con- 
flictini; attitudes toward sex. 

To Think About - 

What does the word 
*'sex" mean to you? Tlie 
word has nianv meanings. To 
a doctor welcoming a new 
babv into the world, sex 
means whether it is a bov or 
girl. To a group of 8-year 
olds, sex means who gets in- 
to the club and who stays 
out! When an army is to be 
drafted, the local draft board 
is concerned with one sex 
only — male. 

At this time in your 
life it may mean onlv the 
physical relationship between 
opposite sexes. But sex has a 
broader meaning, one that 
touches on how men and 
women relate to each other in 
called sexuality. 




every part of life as well as in niating. This broad term is 


Information — 

Human beings, even children, differ greatly in their attitudes toward sex. Sex is 
the closest and most intimate of all human physical contacts. Sex can add joy and 
stability to a marriage, or it can bring chaos and misery. Confusion and misunderstanding 
about sexual desire, ability, and needs is common. On the one hand sex may be discussed 
as beautiful and sacred, while on the other, as shameful and dirty. You are told that 
intercourse must be reserved for marriage, yet in today's society it is not. Why is *'sex 
appeal" openly employed on television and in advertising to sell shave lotion, 
automobiles, cigarettes, and almost every product - yet expression of sexual feelings or 
interests is frowned upon in our daily life. 
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Many people have ''hang ups'' on sex. Let's read the following from a speech by 
Dr. Purnell H. Benson, speaking for the board of the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, May 1969. 

"Our youths are talking in a new idiom. Some of us feel restless about it, but we 
need to get used to it. The attitude of a Victorian language is largely responsible for the 
breakdown in our communication with the young about sex. We want to help them see 
that $cxual response of husband and wife is a God-given means for husband and wife to 
show their unity and affection and devotion to each other. It is quite impossible to do 
this if the words ^penis' and 'vagina' are omitted from our vocabulary, or if any other 
words by which sexual feeling is described are avoided by us." 

To Do and Discuss - 

1, Do you agree witli Dr. Benson that our sex vocabulary sounds like ancient history? 
Actually the "acceptable" sex vocabulary has not been enlarged since the time of the 
Greeks, thousands of years ago. How does this affect your ability to discuss sex? 

2, In your opinion where should children best obtain information on human sexuality? 

3, How do you feci about the use of sex to sell countless products to consumers? How 
realistic is this kind of advertising? 
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chapter 20 — Attitudes Toward Sexuality 
b. Sex Vs. Love 


objective - To understand the differences between love and sex. 
To Think About - 

Is love the same as sex? Let*s read an interview with S.E.X. himself and see how 
lie interprets sex vs. love! 

Information — 

The following is condensed from ^interview With Sex/' by Allan Martin 
Kaufman, from Reader's Digest. 

Q, How do you feel about all the attention you've been getting lately? 

A. I don't mind. It's better to be talked about thi?.n ignored. Td like it a whole lot 

better, though, if the people who did the talking knew what they were talking about. 

Why do vou think I finally agreed to be interviewed after all these centuries? To 

straighten out all the distortions, that's why. 

Q. WelK then, how would you describe yourself? What are you exactly? 

A. Vm sex, S.E.X. I'm a basic appetite, like hunger or thirst. And if people didn't have 

an appetite for sex, they wouldn't know enough to reproduce, and the whole human 

race would die. 

Q, I find it hard to think of sex as just a .simple appetite. What about the exquisite 

pleasure people get from you? 
A. The pleasure is nature's way of guaranteeing that people will go through with it. 

Don't forget that having and raising a baby can be quite a burden. 

Q. What about mvstery and romance and love? The way you describe sex, love doesn't 

even enter into it. 
A. Right. 

Q. But aren't they the same thing? Don't they go together? 

A. They go together, all right, but they are not the .same thing. Sex, which is purely 
phy.sical, can be demonstrated, categorized, measured, identified, and promoted like 
popcorn or mouthwash. Love, which is a state of mind, is more elusive. 
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Q. Well, if love and sex are different, why do people so often say they are "making; 
love" when what they mean is that they are ^'having sex''? 

A. Partly, I suppose, because they arc honestly confused. Love and Sex so often appear 
together that people quite naturally mistake one for the other. The truth is that sex 
is a biological need triggered by hormones secreted by the glands. The person who is 
merely sexually aroused is concerned only with his or her own satisfaction. Once 
satisifcd. he may not even want to be with his sexual partner. At its crudest, vou see, 
sex is not particularly choosy. 

Love on the other hand, is very choosy. It insists on one particular person and no 
other. Sex is a passionate interest in another body. Love may be just as passionate, 
but its interest is in the whole personality. You can force another person to have sex 
with you, but you cannot force that person to love you. 

Q. I can see that love and sex are different, but how do I know if what I feel is sexual 

desire or if it is really love? 
A. There is no easy answer. One way to tell is by time. There is a sort of rhythm 

involved in Sex — an ebb and flow. The urge builds up, and then after the physical 

release, it is satisfied, and desire fades away. 

Love, however, is different. Love is a deep and constant feeling for another 

person. Time has no importance. The most remarkable thing is thai the other person's 

happiness becomes at least as important as your own. A person who loves you wants 

you to be happy forever. 

The point is that love involves a good deal of faith. Faith is the sense of allowing 

yourself to be vulnerable and open to disappointment. You love someone because of 

what he or she is, not because of what he does or doesn't do to prove he loves you. 

There are no conditions and no demands of lovers except the ones you impose upon 

yourself. 

Q. You know, this conversation is rather odd. Here I am sitting face to face with Sex, 
and we've mostly talked about love. Let's talk about you. Is Sex more satisfying 
under certain conditons than others? 

A. Definitely. Of course, all people are individuals and their tastes and responses differ. 
But there are certain general rules — like privacy. Sex is a very private and personal 
concern. I think that if there was any question of being observed or discovered, most 
people would find the sex act distinctly unappealing. 
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I can sec that. What else? 

Interest. I would say, is the next in importance. The more casual and offhand you are 
about sex, the less satisfying it is likely to be. The impulse to sexual activity may 
come from the glands, but the ability to enjoy it is controlled by the mind and the 
emotions. Unless the experience itself has a satisfactory meaning, the sex act becomes 
purely mechanical and the pleasure may go out of it completely. 

Then Sox with a perfect stranger or with someone you don't particularly care for 
might leave something to be desired? 

Believe me, love is the only thing that really gives Sex a satisfactory meaning, if you 
just give yourself up to the simple physical sensation, you may derive a brief and 
somewhat shallow kick out of Sex. But the satisfaction lasts about as long and was 
about as deep as the thril) of riding a roller coaster. It displeases me to think of 
myself in those terms, but even that is better than some of the more sinister uses to 
which sex is put. 

What are you referring to? 

To sex being used as a vehi^^le for otlier goals. To achieve power, for example, by 
dominating «;omeone else. To avoid or gain acceptance as one of the crowd. To trap 
snniccne into marriage. To punish oneself or someone else. To make oneself feeh 
important or grown-up or still young. All these and others are quite enough to give 
me a bad name. 

You mentioned earlier that you are unhappy over the way Sex is being written about. 
Yes. IVe always thought of myself as pretty basic — and basically honest. Now, 
suddenlv, I seem to have an army of self-appointed press agents who haven't the 
slightest hesitation about claiming virtues for me that I just don't possess and making 
promises in my name on which I absolutely can't deliver. Sex isn't just sex anymore. 
Suddenly it's freedom, self-expression, fulfillment. My name has been turned into an 
adjective: Sex-y. Buildings, books, cars, even food arc sexy. The word has come to 
mean something better than good, stronger than trutii, more desirable than value. 

Apart from your own personal annoyance, though, docs it really do any harm? 
Sure it does harm. It crowds out love. It sends people scooting after false goals. It 
sets people up for disillusionment - like passing out maps to a phony treasure. It 
distracts people from finding something to live for and hope for. Worst of all it robs 
young people of their birthright and mission. 
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Q. The birthright of the young is freedom — and their mission is what it has always 
been: to improve upon the past, to make a better world than our fathers left us. 

The young could have a dream - a real revolutionary dream, one that would shake 
up the people who think that everything good happened yesterday. They could show 
them all someday what it's like to really be in love. 

To Do and Discuss - 

1. What is the definition of sex? 

2. How do love and sex differ? 

3. What are some of the "other goals'' that sex is used for? List them and explain what 
each means. Can you think of any that S.E.X. didn't mention? 

4. What were sonic of the other ways that people misuse and misunderstand sex? 

5. Does the act of **making love" mean thpt the two people love each other? 
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chapter 20 - Attitudes Toward Sexuality 
c. Understanding Sex Better 


Objective — To understand the basic concepts of sex and their effect on us. 
To Think About - 

When you build a house, isn't it necessary to know something about construction 
techniques? When you bake a cake from scratch, isn't it also necessary to know 
something about baking principles? What happens if we try to build the housf. without 
knowledcTc? Guesswork won't do. 

Information — 

An important part of life is sexual expression. If we want to build a healthy 
personality and life, we should learn the facts about sex just as about any other subject. 
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To Do and Discuss - 

Wc arc ^oing to discuss some basics about sex that tend to remain the same with all 
persons, male or female. The class will divide into groups, each taking a statement from 
the list below. After 15 minutes, each group will report its interpretation of the 
statement. 

Statements: 

(1) Sexual development is continuous, a part of life from conception until death. 

(2) Sexual drives are powerful forces in both male and female. 

(3) CfCnctic differences influence sexual drives. 

(4) Learning and experience influence sexual expression. 

(5) Sexual expression is part of the total human personality. 


/ 
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Chapter 21 - What Is Love? 
a. Love in the Home Life 



Objective - To learn how 
love can be expressed in the 
home. 

To Think About - 

You will remember 
that in an early chapter we 
talked about our etiviroU' 
metit. We were not refer- 
ring to our physical environ- 
ment — the air, water, and 
earth around us. Wc were 
talking about the environ- 
ment that our parents create, 
our brothers, and sisters, 
relatives, classmates, church, 
school, newspaper, radio, 
and television. Let's explore 
how the environment that 
our parents, friends, and 
relatives create affects us. To 

be more specific, let's talk about LOVE its many faces and their influence on o?u 
personalities. 


Information — 

A dictionary defines "love" as a "strong, complex emotion or feeling inspired by 
something, as a person or quality, causing one to appreciate, delight in, and crave the 
presence or possession of the object and to please or promote the welfare of the object''. 

What do you feel love is? Some of you may come from homes where love is 
shared by all members, each giving and sharing to each family member; yet someone else 
might be in a home situation where love is not shown, yet the necessities of life are given 
to you. There are many types of family units, each one expressing and showing love in a 
different wav. 
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Docs love mean just caring tor your infant's well-being? A mother must not only 
feed her child when hungry and change his diaper when soiled, but she must give him a 
feeling of trust by holding him, cuddling him, talking to him with a warm, pleasant voice 
and a smile. 

Love of a child is one facet of love. There are many other types of love. Love can 
be felt for an object, such as a house or a painting, or love can be felt for a pet» Love 
can mean many different things to different people. 

To Do and Discuss ~ 

1. What were the three types of human love we discussed earlier (chapter 10)? Which 
type is most likely to be expressed between members of a family? 

2. People view love in different ways. Think of some families you know and list the 
different ways love is shown in that family group. 

3. Individuals all need to love and want to give love. List ways this can be done. 

4. In your own words try to decide what you feel family-love is and why it is necessary. 
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chapter 21 ~ What Is Love? 
b. The Many Faces of Love 


A 'Aspect ^ 

4 7enci^rn€ss ^ 
vSr CoTrtpossiorv 

-tfien^ost xr^partani 
Com-m ti-fi icatcofL 


Objective - To understand 
the various meanings love 
has to different individuals, 
and the various ways differ- ^ 
ent individuals express their 
love. 

To Think About - 

How rood is vour 
imagination? Can you 
'*paint" these pictures in 
your mind so that each ^ 
shows a kind of love? 

— Two 4 -year olds 
walking hand-in-hand. 

— A boy and girl eating 
a pizza. 

— A mother watching G 
her sleeping child. 

— A retired man and 
woman talking over the breakfast table. 

A soldior being welcomed home by friends and relatives. 

Information — 

Again we see that there arc types of love. Here wc shall discuss some facts about 
love. Of course you must realize that an emotion like love cannot be stripped of its 
warmth and beauty, placed under a microscope, and scientifically observed. But we can 
try to look at some of it.s aspects. 

( 1) All human beings of all ages need to love and be loved. This need begins at birth 
and Ia.sts until death. 

( 2) Love is complex. Its ingredients vary and also the amount of each ingredient needed. 
Love is like a recipe. Ingredients are respect, admiration, friendship, tenderness, 
compassion, physical attraction, and ct)!rmiunication. Optional ingredients that can 
also be added to love are feelings of resentment, imitation, dislike, impatience, and 
even hatred. Love is a mixed feelinu! 
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( 3) Because there arc many possible combinations of ini^rcdients, there are many types 
of love. Friends are loved one way. relatives another. Family love differs from the 
love one feels for a sweetheart. Love for children, love for your country, love for 
animals and nature are all a special mixture of feelings. 

( 4) The ingredients which go into love vary with age, sex, and personality. 

— A child's trusting yet self-centered love for his parents. 

— A woman's need for a child to love. 

— The first love of an adolescent. 

— The intense physical love of young lovers. 

— The mature love of a couple happily married for many years. 

( 5) Love is a growing and changing emotion which can either increase with time or 
decrease. 

( 6) The capacity to love varies with individuals. Some persons hate more often and 

more intensely, while other individuals are able to give and accept love more easily. 
( 7) Since humans are different, they love differently. To e.xpect constant, perfect love 

ot someone is to demand more than a human being can give. 
( 8) Love is both sturdy and perishable. Some people have a love which can withstand 

hardships, suffering, ill health, and separation. In similar situations, others lose their 

feelings of love. 

( 9) Most people find it hard to communicate their love-feelings in words. 
(10) Actions speak better and louder than words (although words are necessary) in 
communication . 

'Til get it for you," "Let me do it," "You go first," "What can I do for 
you**? "No, you take it" — all these expressions and actions show 
affection and consideration for the loved one. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Below are several attitudes which can be taken as/Cvidence of love. Think up an 
example to demonstrate each. 

a. Wanting to please rather than to be pleased. 

b. Being more interested in the (uher's welfare than in your own. 

c. Being more eager to understand the other's viewpoint than to prove yourself 
right. 

d. Feeling sympathetic and wanting to help when the other is troubled or unhappy. 

e. Being willing to let the other "take the credit." 
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Make up a '*Dcar Abby" letter, or a letter to Ann Landers, or similar newspaper 
columnist from a woman who complains that her husband never says he loves her. 
Include some ot the things he does that show love. The woman's question is how to 
get hubby to say he loves her. Give Abby's (Ann Landers' or other) reply. 
How do you feel about birthday presents, anniversary presents, Mother's Day gifts, 
etc., as a way of showing love? 

Can presents ever substitute for love? Give examples to back up your opinion. 
What advice would you give a young woman who feels her year-old marriage is failing 
because her husband is beginning to be interested in sports and other ''outside'* 
activities as well as in her? 
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chapter 21 - What Is Love? 
c. Physical Contact as an Expression of Love 


Objective - To recognize that bodily contact is a way that people express love without 
words. 

To Think About - 

"Actions speak louder than words/' What does this mean to you? When a small 
child for whom you baby-sit cuddles up to you and hugs you, he is communicating love 
without words. Love is communicated not only by words, but also by the cuddling and 
hugging. 
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Information - 

Love is expressed not oniy through words, but also by actions. When we love 
another, we usuallv want to demonstrate that love throuj^h both words and actions. 
Tolling, shcnving, proving how much we care is an essential part of loving. Much of the 
pleasure in loving is acting on it-kissing, embracing, and speaking words of love. In 
America public displays of affection are commonplace through touching, handholding, 
entwining arms, and the closeness of the bodies. 

Why do adults reject or show distaste for the way teenagers show love? Adults are 
not concerned about teenagers' ability to feel love, but about the manner in which they 
c.\7>rf>*.s* love in front of the **whole world,'* so to speak. 

In France during the 1700's, a girl showed affection by using a hand fan. By 
drawing the fan across her cheek, she could tell her suitor she loved him. B'it if she 
twirled the fan in her hand it meant *'Ciet lost'' (she loved someone else). In that culture 
there was less physical contact. Similarly other **codes" have been used in various places 
and times. In our culture today young people do not hold back or try to disguise their 
feelings. And yet most adults feel that the young people go too far and should exercise a 
little restraint in public. 

To Do and Discuss- 

1. Discuss the disadvantages of excessive physical contact in public. 

2. How do you feci about public displays of affection? 

3. How do you feel about your classmates* kissing and caressing in the hallways of your 
school ? 

4. List some wavs love can be shown other than those mentioned above. 

5. Try to picture yourself as an adult with a daughter 15 years old. How would you feel 
if she was kissing and caressing her boyfriend in public places? 
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chapter 21 - What Is Love? 
d. Music as an Expression of Love 


Objective — To understand 
how soncwriters use music 
to express love. 

To Think About - 

You listen to the 
radio, to tapes and records. 
Have you really thought 
about what the singer is say- 
ing? 

Information — 

Song;writers write a song so that the words have meaning. A song can be 
interpreted many ways, as poetry can, depending on the person who listens to tlie lyrics. 
Most of today's music deals with LOVE. There are ballads which tell stories, sad or 
happy: or lyrics which eitlier serve as a plea to others or just want to inform the listener. 
Most of tlie music you hear concerns the eiViotions and the situations that love brings to 
a person. 

To Do and Discuss — 

The class will listen to several records and discuss your answers to the following 
questions. We will listen to each song twice so as to really hear the words. 
Answer the following questions in your own words: 

1. Syinboli.<in is when something stiuuls for sontctliinji^ else. For instance, love can be 
conipared to a rose: or a wilted rose could mean a love affair that has died. In the 
songs you listen to, write the synibolisnu if present, and interpret its meaning. 

2. Interpret each song as you understnnd it. 

3. How do you interpret the .singer*s feeling toward love? 

4. How do you think he would define his type of love? 
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chapter 22 — From Dating to Marriage 
a. History of Dating 


Objective — To understand how Americans regarded dating and courtship in early times. 
To Think About — 

Dating, as you experience it, is a recent invention in American history. Today it 
involves a boy (or girl) who seeks the companship of a girl (or boy) for their temporary 
mutual enjoyment. Neither is bound by a promise to date again. Let's look at history for 
a few minutes to see what boys and girls used to do by way of dating. 

Information — 

The American Indians were relaxed and easy-going about childhood and 
pre-adolescent relationships between boys and girls. Nakedness, close living quarters, and 
casual supervision permitt'id youngsters considerable freedom. However, once girls 
reached puberty, arrangements for marriage began at once. Rules and restrictions closed 
in, household work occupied the days, and close supervision followed the young people 
at social dances. Boys were permitted more freedom, and often they did not marry until 
their 18th birthday. 

In pre-revolutionary New England, Puritan families battled the hostile climate to 
become self-sufficient economic units. A single family would clear its la*id, build a home, 
grow food to eat and preserve. Women spun and wove cloth, and brewed medicines to 
fight sickness. 

This life shaped courting rituals, for colonial courtship was a no-nonsense 
business. If a couple started ^'keeping company," both families and the entire community 
regarded it as a prelude to marriage. Haste was essential so that the couple could get to 
the real business of living — survival. 

Puritan colonists frowned upon bachelors and "ancient maids." In colonial 
Hartford, the **selfish luxury" of solitary living; was taxed 20 shillings a week; in Boston 
all unmarried women were regarded as **such a curse as nothing can exceed it, and 
looked on as a dismal spectacle." 

In the South, life was more relaxed because of the warm climate and the rich and 
fertile soil. The great scarcity of females in the early days caused women to be held in 
high regard, and a spirit of elaborate courtesy was born and still thrives. Girls were often 
married at 13 or 14 years and were grandmothers by 27! 
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The same high regard did not hold true for the pre-Civil War Negro women. Like 
black men they were slaves to be bought and sold, valued primarily for endurance, 
strength, and ability to bear children. Slaves followed few of the courtship patterns of 
their white masters. Although they might choose a mate and want to be married by a 
black minister, the union was not always protected by the owner, who might select 
another mate or sell one of the partners. There was no dating, partying, and sliin 
oppo tunity for choosing an enjoyable companion. 

In the western frontier, many of the courting practices of the early colonists 
became less formal. Young people could mingle freely at social gatherings, and early 
marriage was commonplace. 

In the rough country life, a determined man in search of a wife might approach 
an unknown girl, propose to her and announce his intentions the same day. Or if he 
knew her, he might decide to just kidnap her! These were not everyday practices, but did 
happen occasionally. 

No matter who they were or where they lived, most girls were wed before their 
20th birthday, and boys by the time they were 22. Courtship followed strict rules, and 
any young man who was a "shopper'' rather than a "suitor" might find himself thrown 
out of the house. No career except marriage and chores existed for most girls; 
spinsterhood was the single bleak alternative. Families were naturally large, since offspring 
were of great economic value to their parents. Hard physical labor for all, little leisure, 
and almost no rolc-choicc for women characterized most parts of the new nation. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. How were dating and courtship practices different in various sections of our country? 

2. Where would you have chosen to live? Why? 

3. List the rules your parents have for your dating. How are your rules different from 
those your parents had to follow at your age? 

4. How mature and "ready for marriage" do you think the child-brides and young 
grooms of early America were? 
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chapter 22 — From Dating to Marriage 
b. Why Date? 


Objective - To recognize the needs for dating due to our changing society. 
To Think About — 

Why has dating evolved in our society today? Nothing ever remains the same, and 
the rise of dating seems a logical development in a society that has changed and evolved 
as rapidly as ours. Anthropologist Margaret Mead suggests that dating was invented by 
adolescents to fill the years between puberty (physical maturity) and marriage at 
maturity. 

Information — 

Perhaps you are only too well aware of the lengthening period between the time 
when you are physically mature enough to marry and bear children (14—15 years of age) 
and the time that your parents and *"eachers nod their approval. Let's look at some of the 
factors that have led to our modern dating practices. 

In colonial days a girl might attend a **danie" school, where she was taught to 
read, spin, sew, and knit. Few girls were taught to write — that was a privilege reserved 
for boys. In 1870 only 2% of the population were high school graduates, but by 1970, 
71% of all females and males were higli school graduates. How did this affect dating in 
the 1870's? 1970's? 

The social gap between men and women is rapidly closing. Today a woman can 
be an engineer, lawyer, physician, or pilot of a jet airplane. She may be in the army or 
on a police force, etc. Whatever job she may hold, she is more independent than her 
grandmotlier was, and ran take her time before marrying. 

The very need for the family is becoming less. The closely knit, father-led family 
has become less prevalent. Family prayers and Bible reading, once a common practice, arc 
even more rare. Many needs of the family can now be given to the state and community. 
If a trespasser is on \T)ur land, you don't get your shotgun; instead you call the police. 

Increasing social freedom and fewer rules between sexes influence the tendency 
toward a longer dating period. We are not expected to marry the first person we date. 
The social pressures to get married - particularly on women — are not as insistent as 
they use to be. 

Dating is a part of mate selection. Dating as a practice has spread rapidly in the 
last 50 years, and sometimes today its prime function is lost. Dating can be an end in 
itself. Young people enjoy the fun and associations without any thought of marriage or 
permanent bond. You have heard the description of someone as a ** playboy." Some 
individuals never want dating to lead to marriage. 
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To Do and Discuss — 

1. List some of the factors in our society today that have tended to lengthen the 
time between physical maturity and marriage. 

2. Why do some people prefer not to date? 

3. If you date, what are your reasons? 

4. The following figures are from a recent survey of 1,600 high school students on the 
topic *'Why do you date?'' What is your reaction to the percentages obtained in the 
study? Do you think we could survey our school? 


ROMANTIC - 41% 

Affection 26% 

To select a mate 15% 

EDUCATIONAL - 34% 

To learn to adjust 11% 

To gain poise and ease 23% 

RECREATIONAL - 25% 

Fun 8% 

Get to social affairs 12% 

Prestige 2% 

To neck 3% 
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chapter 22 - Fnun nntiiii:, to MiirrKi*j,v' 
c. At What Age Should \Vc Date? 


ObjoLtivc To umlcrstatul some of 
rlic pirlalls ot d.irMiL:. and parrieulailv 
of earlv datinu. 

To Think About 

A tew \ears a^^o, I'iiiic inaiza- 
/iue reported tliat in sonic eitics tS- 
and ear-olds (i;irls in elaborate 
hairdo's and bovs in miniature tor- 
m.d attire; attciuled diimer dances 
roi;cther. If dating is a valuable learn- 
ing experience, must it follow tliat 
the earlier dating starts, the more 
poise and ease will result? 

When do you think dating 
should start? Can tiating start too 
voting? Too late? Is there a best 
time? Explain. 

Intormation 

Manv studies have shown that too-earlv marriages are tar more likelv to lead to 
divorce than marriages that take place atter the girl reaches 20 years or 30. 

In a survev 120 evcniv matched hig^ school girls, 60 of whom mnrrieci before 
graduation and 60 who did not marry, marriage before graduation was attributed largely 
to too-early dating. The married girls . . . , 

{]) started datini: at voun^er a^es. 

(2) st.ntcd going ste.uly earlier. 

(3) went stcad\' more often, 

(4) were "in love" a greater number of times. 

(5) dated more fretjuentlv at earlier ages. • 

f6) bcL^an '\serious'' dating sooner and more often, 

(7) knew .) l.irge number o\ close friends who married young, 

(8) more fretpientlv dated older men (or older than themselves), 
i^)) more often h.id a mother who married voung. 
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I^atini^ as Prelude to Marriai^c 



Tlicsc findings arc supported by others who have done research in this area. 

One of the most thoughtful critics of early dating is a marriage counselor, David 
Mace, who urges parents to outlaw dating under the age of 15. From his contacts with 
broken marriages, he feels that early dating is a prime reason for the high divorce rate. 
Consider his ideas on dating: 

(1) Dating imposes social tyranny; if you don't have a date for the dance, you don't go 
at all. 

(2) Dating fosters mutual exploitation: it encourages spoiled females and big-headed 
males, instead of developing healthy comradeship. 

(3) Dating among non-wage earners is too expensive. It gives young people a distorted 
attitude toward money. 

(4) Dating gives young people a caste for variety and change; if a boy runs into difficulty, 
he just drops his girl and finds another, This attitude, when carried into marriage, is 
one reason for the ''divorce habit." 

(5) Dating in the privacy of an automobile leads to premature sexual experimentation, 
which in turn contributes to the rising rate of premarital pregnancy among adolescent 
girls and the increased incidence of venereal disease — even to the 10 and 15-year-old 
group. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Let's discuss Dr. Mace's criticisms of dating. With which points do you agree? With 
which do you disagree? 

2. At what age do)/oi< think teenagers should have their first date? Why? 

3. How do you think "social know-how" can best be acquired? Is it just a matter of 
experience? Will observing others help you? Where could you go to find answers to 
social questions? 

4. Can dating lead to emotional hurts? Explain. 
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Cliaricr 23 - Why Marry 


Objective ■ To understand win* nu^st people choose to marry. 
To Think About - 

Over 90% of the people in the United States eventually marry. Why is niarria^^e so 
popular? Why has the institution of marriai^e in one form or another persisted throughout 
human historv, in all societies, and in all places? This despite its well-known drawbacks 
and hi^h divorce rates. 

Information — 

Specialists in the study oi human behavior attribute to marriage the fulfillment of 
a basic need of human bcingSp Such a partnership provides the deep sense of mutual 
companionship which people feel is essential to relieve life's loneliness. In the role of 
husband or wife, one becomes }urc>\<arv to another human being throughout all one's 
adult life. 

Anotlier reason for marrying is that, up to the present in our society, only in 
marriage can one legally have sexu;il experience. And only marriage provides the 
necessary stable framework for childbearing and child rearing, without which mankind 
would have no future. 

There are some less basic reasons for marriage. Some men marry because of job 
pressures. Manv companies fee! married men make more reliable employees. Political 
candidates need wives to be elected. Officers in the military service need wives who can 
host the social affairs which he is expected to give. 

Women sometimes marry to prove that they are really adult or to get away from 
parental control or an unhealthy home situation. (What is wrong with this reason for 
marriage?) Marriage also gives a girl a feeling ot being desired and desirable, a very 
important consideration for most women. Marriages contracted soley for these reasons, 
which tlo not meet the more fundamental reasons already discussed, are doomed to fail. 

Do \ ()U think that marriage is more important to women than to men? Many 
people have this impression, but it has been found that married men are generally far 
more content than bachelors, are healthier, and live longer. On the other hand, single 
women seem happier than married women. 

To Do and Discuss - 

1. Why do vou think that married men are happier than bachelors, yet single women are 
happier than married women? 
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should there be stricter legal requirements before marriage licenses are issued? What 
requirements would you like to add and why? 

Discuss the danger of marrying to escape an unhappy home situation. 

Why do you think marriage is so popular? What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of remaining single in our society? 

Arrange a panel discussion on the advantages and disadvantages of marriage. 
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chapter 24 Predicting Marital Success 


Objective — To recognize that there are certain prc-marriagc factors that make for success 
in marriage. 

To Think About - 

Can we find out if a particular marriage will succeed? How do we know how well 
a marriage will go? Is it necessary to "try the marriage out" — to live together in a 
household before marriage takes place? 

Information — 

Social scientists have long been coHecting data from married couples who are 
happily married and those who are not. By studying the characteristics of many married 
couples, sociologists and psychologists have been able to determine what kind of people 
"belong" together so as to have the best chances for marital success. 

You will notice that there is a natural tendency for individuals to choose mates 
who are most like them in religion, social and economic class, education, and moral, 
social, and political values. This is a good thing. Some people have a tendency to select a 
spouse who complements their psychological needs. For instance, a shy, withdrawn wife 
may choose to marry an outgoing, talkative husband. According to social scientists, such 
factors do make for good, lasting marriages. There are other conditions as well which 
tend to produce a successful marriage. 

(1) if the couple's parents were also successfully married. 

(2) if the couple were both firmly but justly disciplined during their childhood and both 
haci good relationships with their parents. 

(3) if the couple both had healthy, wholesome instruction in sexual matters. 

(4) if the wedding is to be a church wedding (indicating planning ahead, rather than a 
hasty decision). 

(5) if the bride is at least 19 years old and the bridegroom at least 22 years old (up to 
about 30, the older they both are, the better). 

(6) if the courtship and engagement lasted at least a year. 

(7) if the couple's religion is the same or, in case religious background is different, one 
partner has a permissive feeling toward the other's beliefs. 
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(8) if the two have roughly 
the same level of 
education, or the man 
has no more than 2 or 3 
years more education 
than the woman. 

(9) if both are emotionally 
mature. 

(JO) if they have similar atti- 
tudes toward such goals 
as money-making, fame, 
success, and toward su:h 
recreations as travel, dancing: and drinking. 

Information or counseling can be obtained from ministers, YMCA, YWCA^ 
physicians, and parents. It is very important for couples to h.ave frank discussions on 
their values, hopes, likes, and dislikes, *'Till death do us part" is a long, long time for a 
pair who may find, too late, that their only mutual interest is sex. 


"Mjnied three weeks this coming Friday.** 


To Do and Discuss — 

1- What are the advantages and disadvantages for men and women who live together 
outside of legal marriage? What do you think of this type of arrangenient? 

2. Some people believe that marriage should be a contract which must be renewed, say, 
every five years. Do you agree? What problems would this type of situation create? 

3. (»o over the list of 10 conditions rh:ii tend to produce successful marriages. Are there 
any that you disagree with? Why? Do you know of any successful marriages where 
soi^ie of these conditions were not present (or the reverse* condition was present)? 
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Chapter 25 - Making a Marriage Work 


Objective — To understand what factov's make a marriage work. 
To Think About - 

Do you think that a young man and woman who wait until they are 25 and meet 
all the social scientists' conditions for an ideal marriage are guaranteed a successful 
marriage? The answer would have to be no. tor no one can take marriage - or any other 
human relationship — for granted. 

Infc^rnuuion - 

All experts agree that a couple must work at making their marriage successful. No 
one can anticipate all the difficulties which daily living will present. 

Most young and unmarried persons are more fascinated with romance and 
courtship than with how to make a success of married life. Various distorted ideas persist 
about married life. Here are three viewpoints: 

• All husbands and wives live happily ever after, she in her immaculate ruffled 
iipron. he in his sharply pressed business suit. Thus they remain forever youtliful 
and romantic, lovers till the end. 

or ... . 

• Once the honeymoon is over, all newlyweds return abruptly to real life. Romance 
was all a big farce an v way, marriage is a dreary treadmill of unending work and 
no play, so why not get right down to snarling at each other. 

or ... . 

• Marriage can be the most exciting, rewarding, and toughest life of all. No job, no 
travel experience, no sideline romance can compare with the excitement of living 
with and loving a mate, and continually committing oneself in that mate. 

The last statement presents no one-sided picture of married life: it simply suggests 
thiit the possibihty tor great joy and satisfaction exists in almost every marriage, although 
in some it may lie hidden. 

The need for closeness and ct)mniunication is necessary for a good marriage. 
People must feel a part of each other, and this is done bv verbal and non-verbal 
ct)inmunication. For instance, a husband squeezes his wife's hand when she brings him his 
slippers. Communication means a continuous, open, trusting exchange between husband 
and wife, whereby each keeps trying to better understand the other's behavior and point 
of view. 
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Higli-t]uality coiiununication may jrct off to a poor start in courtship if couples 
remain at the superficial level of tryini; to impress each other and appear to be what they 
are not. Unless some "communication homework'' has been done before marriasje, 
adjustment after the wedding may be rocky - for marriage is far more than sex, or being 
•^dutiful" to the other. 

Communication is likely to stumble on misunderstandings resulting from different 
backgrounds and experiences. Only through open discussions do couples learn to feel 
"safe" with each other. If you cannot listen, you really cannot communicate. 

As partners grow in love and trust, they usually sharpen their abilities to *iiear'' 
subtle meanings and unspoken words. On the other hand, verbd communication can be 
destructive of love and respect if it is in the form of teasing, nagging, lying, or continual 
criticism. 

To Do and Discuss - 

1. What is your idea of married life? Describe your ideas on living quarters, activities, 
etc. 

2. Why is it important for married couples to communicate with each other? 

3. How else can we communicate if not by talking? Give examples. 

4. Can yot! think of situations where different types of backgrounds in husband and 
wife make communication difficult? 
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Chapter 26 - When It Fails 
a. Causes ot Failure 


Objective — To recognize 
some of the reasons why 
marriages fail. 

To Think About — 

Why do marriages 
fail? Usually each partner 
blames the other. Is it usu- 
ally one person's fault? 

Despite good inten- 
tions and good will, com- 
munication sometimes fails. 
Conflicts in marriage usually 
center around specific issues 
such as money, sexual ad- 
justment, personality dis- 
agreements, and household 
management. No matter what 



*'He voill never admit he's wrong, and if I argue 
with hifriy he throws me out of the house/' 


the cause, there is a breakdown 
communication. What causes divorces? What are the danger signals? 


of two-way 


Information — 

Let's first discuss the most common "official" reasons for divorce. The most 
common reasons are ''mental cruelty," incompatibility, desertion, and nonsupport. Less 
frequent grounds for divorce include adultery, alcoholism, and impotence. Not that these 
are the real causes, but because most divorce actions attempt to protect the family name 
and reputation. 

What are the real causes or reasons why two people cannot make a marriage last? 
Experts have listed a number of factors which are danger signals even before a couple has 
settled down to married life. These pre-marriage conditions sooner or later produce tlie 
'^official" reasons for failure of the marriage. 
1. Marriage at a very young age (15-19), often to escape an unhappy or unwholesome 
family situation, or to *'provc oneself'' an adult, or to try to find an identity when 
one's own self image is weak - all these indicate immaturity and are poor reasons 
for getting married: 
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2. A short cni;aL!;cmcnt or no engagement at alK indicating that the couple did not 
really know each other very well; 

3. Coming from homes with unsatisfactory marriages, so that the young people had a 
poor pattern to follow; 

4. Different religious beliefs - a built-in reason for bitter quarrels; 

5. Disapproval of the marriage by family and friends (showing that even outsiders 
recognized that the couple was poorly matched); 

6. Dissimilar backgrounds, including social class, education, and extreme age difference 
(an indication of different values, ideas, and standards): 

7. Different views of the duties and roles of husband and wife — the quarrels are 
•'built into*' the marriai^e before it even takes place; 

8. Disagreement over child-rearing practices; 

9. Disagreement or inexperience in handling finances; 

10. Ignorance concerning male and female physiology and the psychology of sexual 
behavior. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Divide into groups. Each group will choose one of the above conditions which are 
likelv to cause conflict in a marriage. Develop the topic and explain your reaction to 
the class. 

2. React to the following: 

The verv atmosphere of modern-day America lends itself to divorce. "Variety is 
the spice of* life/' People move around a great deal, from job to job and community 
to community. The dating system is blamed: We are used to going from one dating 
partner to another before marriage. Also* these days Americans are accustomed to 
changing their possessions and getting newer models — car, washing machines, 
television sets. Why not new and better wives or husbands? 

3. How does economic status affect one's ability to get a divorce? 
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4. MARITAL GRIEVANCES RANKED ACCORDING TO 

FREQUENCY OF COMPLAINT. AS (JJVEN BY 792 HUSBANDS AND 792 WIVES. 


Order Listed by Husbands 

Order Listed by Wives 

1 . 

Wire na^s nic. 

1. 

Ill 1 i« *i 
Hu.'.band seltisn and inconsiderate. 


Wuc not aiiectionate. 


Fiusband unsuccessful in business. 

3. 

vVue selrish and inconsiderate. 

3. 

Ill 1 \ c \ 

Husband untruthruL 


Wife complains too niucli. 

4. 

Husband complains too much. 

5. 

Wife interferes with hobbies. 

5. 

Husband does not show his artection. 

6. 

Wife slovenly in appearance. 

6. 

Husband does not talk things over. 

7. 

Wife is quick- tempered. 

7. 

Husband harsh with children. 

8. 

Wife interferes with niy discipline. 

8. 

Husband touchy. 

9. 

Wife conceited. 

9. 

Husband has no interest in children. 

10. 

Wife is insincere. 

10. 

Husband not interested in home. 

11. 

Wife's feelinus too easily hurt. 

11. 

Husband not affectionate. 

12. 

Wife criticises me. 

12. 

Husband rude. 

13. 

Wife narrow-minded. 

13. 

Husband lacks ambition. 

14. 

Wife neglects the children. 

14. 

Husbctrjd nervous or impatient. 

15. 

Wife a poor housekeeper. 

15. 

Husband :riticizes mc. 

K). 

Wife ari;innentative. 

16. 

Husband'^ poor management of income. 

17. 

Wife has annoyinu habits. 

17. 

Husband narrow-minded. 

18. 

Wife untruthful. 

18. 

Husband not faithful to me. 

19. 

Wife interferes in my business. 

19. 

Husband lazy. 

20. 

Wife spoils the children. 

20. 

Husband bored with my small talk. 

21. 

Wife's poor management of income. 

21. 

Husband's in-laws. 

22. 

Wife's in-laws. 

22. 

Husband easily influenced by others. 

23. 

Wife insufficient income. 

23. 

Husband tight with money. 

24. 

Wife nervous or emotional 

24. 

Husband argumentative. 

25. 

Wife casliv intluenced by others. 

25. 

Husband's insufficient income. 

26. 

Wife jealous. 

26. 

Husband has no backbone. 

27. 

Wife lazy. 

27. 

Husband dislikes zo go out with me. 

28. 

Wife ^u.>si{)s indiscreetly. 

28. 

Husband pays attention to other women. 


Above is a survey where divorced luisbaiuls and wives listed their spouses' faults. 
Notice that selfish dispositions and complainini; attitudes toward life are not traits that 
suddenly develop after niarriai;e. Why did the mate not recoi;ni/c them before marriage? 


\ 
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chapter 26 - When It Fails 
b. Le^al Wavs to Hissolve a Marriage 


Objective — To rec(^i:nize sonic of the IcL^al ways out of a marriai^c. 
To Think About - 

In even tlio best marriages there will be conflict. When conflicts become a wav of 
life, liowever, or when love decreases instead of increases, the husband and wife may find 
living together inipussible. How does one escape the marital bond? 



1 said Td get around to it . . . and I will." 

Information 

Liven in ancient times, cverv society had wavs to terminate a marriage. But it was 
alwavs the nuoi who divorced the wife. Women were treated as property, and if the man 
was not satisfied he could legally get rid of her by simply claiming unfaithfulness. It was 
not until 1925 that if n husband committed adulterv, a wife could terminate the 
marriage. Up until this time only a woman could be "unUiitlifuP'! It was legally 
acceptable for a man to have '*outside interests."" 

Nowadays more than 1.3 million Americans arc divorced each year, and no less 
than one couple in four who marry will end up in the divorce court. Whv so many 
divorces these days? Arc marriages that much worse today than before? 
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American couples today arc tar less likely to put up with an unworkable marriage. 
There have alwavs been many marriaj;e tailurcs. but the differeticc is that today more ot 
thcni arc bcim: brouiihr to Ici^al end. 

In times L^onc bv. when the purpose ot marriai2;c was as much economic and 
practical as it was personal, people were more likely to stay tOi2;ether rej^ardlcss ot their 
personal teeliniis. It a man had a tarm. he needed a strong wife and children to help raise 
and harvest crops, etc. Most wives, uncejuipped tor a job. needed their husbands' support. 
And society did nor look with tavor on a di'. ;ced man or woman. There was a certain 
amount ot shame and disgrace involved -• after all. the usual •'grounds'* for divorce were 
adultery or desertion. 

If a Couple wants to completely end a marriage so that both partners mav start 
over, rcinarrvmg. then tlie\ cluxjse to divorce. Divorce laws varv in each state. Only 
those grounds recognized in the state may be used to seek a divorce. State laws have 
gradually been liberalized, however, so that it is much easier today to get a divorce than 
it used to be. •Mncompatibility" is usually recognized today as sufficient grounds for 
divorce. 

Another way to dissolve a marriage in this country is by IcokiI scfuiriition. Legal 
separation is similar to divorce except that neither party is free to remarry. The property 
owned by the eou|)le is divided, and provision is made tor the support and custody ot 
the children, just as in a divorce. The Roman Catholic church recc^gnizes only legal 
separation or annulment as a means to end a marriage. 

What is an annulment? This is when a marriage was not recognized as valid. For 
example, a minister might have married you without really being a minister. There mav 
not have been a legal marriage license. The couple did not have sexual relations. One of 
the two partners was underage and did not have parental consent. Perhaps it can be 
proved that one or the other partner entered into the marriage without telling the truth 
about his \\ist. Anv such claim must be proven to a coOrt in (^rder to have a marriage 
ainuilled. There is also a time limit on tiling tor an ammlment. 

To Do and Discuss 

\. What are some reasons why the divorce rate is increasing? 

2. Do \ i)U think that the rising divorce rate in the United States reflects changes in our 
values? Wlu or why not? Do vou see anv influence of •'Women's Lib" on divorce 
rates? 

3. Discuss the pros and cons ol lenient divorce laws. 

4. Are \ou in favor ol a uniform, nationwide law governing marriage. The ••age of 
consent." and rules foi divorce? What standards should be set? Divide into groups to 
draw up a set of standards. 
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chapter 27 - Planning on Pnrciitliood 


Objective - To reeoLini/e the 
need tor havini^ nu\\ wanted 
children in the family. 

To Think About - 

A 6-nu)nth old b;iby 
died from internnl injuries 
after her father beat her be- 
cause she spit up her food 
ntter a feedini;, A 7-month 
old pr] Wijs thr(^wn across 
the room because she would 
not cat, A mother repeatedly 
burned her 2-year old with 
cii^iircttcs and mntches. 
These are tvpical instnnces 
of "child abuse" cited by a 
doctor in a California hospi- 
tal. Child abuse is the iireat- 



'Then little Bobby came along, which 
we hadn't planned on. , , /' 


est cause of inortalitv (death) in younj; children. 

Having; children is a bii^ respt^nsibility , and for their own happiness and health 
thev need to be tiUintcd, 

Information 

What kind of people abuse their children? UsUi^'ly the child abuser is a very 
vouni^. lonciv, and rejected person. An abusive mother usually married youni;, looking for 
someone who would love her. But what she i;or was a mate with the same backi^round 
and iiiadetpiacics as her own. When the baby of such a couple is bom, the mother turns 
to it for love. When the babv refuses to eat, cries, or has toilet accidents, the mother 
feels rejected. She then takes out her frustrations on the child. Accordini; to authorities 
on the subject, most child abusers have not finished hii;h school, have lived in poverty, 
and have moved within the past year. Over one-third had four or more children, and the 
beatinus were tor "discipline." But more than one case in 10 developed out of a quarrel 
between parents. Drinking; also was involved in most cases. 
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Most abused children were not planned tor and were not wanted. They turn out 
to be a severe burden on dicir emotionally immature parents* A study has been done on 
the loni];-ran*j;c effects on children who were unwanted compared with children who were 
wanted. They found that at the at^e of 21 these unwanted people were mostly ill in 
health, had emotional problems, and used alcohol more. 

Not everybody ai;rees that it is rii^ht to end a pregnancy which has already bci^un 
(abortion). But there can be no arguing that raising children is a serious business. For an 
unwanted child, home cm be almost as dangerous to its healthy development as the 
environment in which a child is actually abused or nedected. How (^Id vou are when vou 
become a jnirent. how well prepared you are in terms of financial ability as well as 
emotional niaturitv. whether or nor you really want children, and how many children 
vou alreadv have arc all crucial factors which determine the welfare ot your children and 
your marriage. 

To Do and Discuss ~ 

1. Based on vour own experiences, do you agree that many quarrels between parents 
relate to their children? 

2. In your (^pinion is it a good idea for a couple to have a child immediately after 
niarriago? Whv or whv not? 

3. In vour opinion, what would be the best age for a woman to have her first child? a 
second child? Whv? 

4. What is vour opinion of the following statement? 

"We want and can afford a large family, but we will have only one cr two of our 
own and adopt the rest."' 

5. React to this srateine?it: 

"A number i)i divorces can undoubtedly be traced to problems connected with 
die children.*' 

6. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages ot having children today. 
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chapter 28 ~ Yoiitli Vs. Middle Aijc 


Objective - To ^ain insight 
into the reasons for the i;en- 
eration gap. 

To Think About - 

Cetting along with 
one*s parents may no longer 
seem important to a young 
adult who is preparing to 
leave home to go to college, 
get married, join the armed 
services, or get a job and his 
own place to live. But escape 
is not so easy. These davs 
financial dependence on 
parents may last for years after the nge of 18. Higher education costs more m^^jney than 
most young people can afford. 

Information — 

The .so-called generation gap between parents and young adult.s has become an 
American obsession. This gap is not only between teenagers and the middle-aged but also 
between parents and grandparents. Misunderstandings between the generations arc nothing 
new; they go back to the beginning of the family unit. 

Every person has his own lists of grievances against his parents. For some wlio are 
fortunate, the problems are few and do not seriously hurt family life. The chances arc 
that in everv family there is at least something about tlie parents' treatment of young 
adult children which is at least annoying. Some parents may nag about things that are 
not reallv important in the long run ~ musical tastes, clothing trends, hair styles. Their 
ideas on relationships between the sexes may seem old fashioned to their children. They 
ma\* over-stress grades, money, or materini possessions. Their politics may sound 
unrealistic, their morals and behavior c<^ntradictory . Parents mav appear to be frightened 
by drugs, aiitos, or sexual free don), and not concerned enough about alcohol, pills, 
poverty, war or corruption in business and govern mcr*:. 
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In sonic cases* tlic attitudes tiic ini^ldlc-a^cJ towards minorities or whites [i\s 
tlie case inav be), inav seem oiitratieous b\ rlieir children's standards. It may even be that 
some sons or daughters do not actuallv hke their parents \erv much or adtnire tlie wa\ 
they hve. 

Most serious of alL perhaps, mav be parents* attempts to keep the youni^ adult 
dependent on tlieni. Parents commonly tind it very difficult to accept their children as 
adults. Even the middle-aLi;ed themselves are often irritated by elderly mothers or fathers 
who cannot break the habit of i^ivinu advice or even connnands to their lon^ since u;rown 
up sons or dauiihters. 

Tlie major reason why the vounii; and older person may not see eye to eye is that 
the differences are built into the verv tact that the\ arc older and you are youni^er. 
Their historv is different from \ours. Their bodies and phvsical condition are different, 
their economic situation, their education - al! are different from yours. They learned 
different fears and prejudices. Their troubles, values, and their needs arc different. A 
clash between voutli and middle age may be inevitable - unless both u;enerntions arc 
willint^ CO trv to understand what made them vvliat they arc today. 

To Do and Discuss — 

1. Today's nuddle-agcd parents i^rew up in a totallv different world from yours. List all 
the thini^s tliev didn't have that y{)u have. Al.st) list the major happcnini^s that 
affected iheir lives durinij; the 193()'s and 1 94()'s, and 1 *)5()'s. 

2. Wliv arc most middle-aged pcoc^le prejudiced? What happened during their youth that 
still affects them? 

3. How do vour values differ from those of the older generation? 

4. Do voLi think that vou will have rlu* same values 30 years from now that you liavc 
today ? 

5. Describe some of the (]ualities \ on adniire (or would like to see) in your parents' 
generation. 

6. What can vou learn from \ our parents that will help you raise your own children? 
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chapter 29 *- Understanding Middle Age 


Objective ~ To help you bettei understiind your parents and other niiddle-ai^ed adults. 
To Think About - 

A mother who gets angry '4or no reason at all": a father who is so irritable vou 
cannot walk past him without cnusing an outburst: sudden tears from n mother; or 
constant nagging — can vou talk over disagreements like these? 

Some generational 
differences have nothing to 
do with background, history, 
or different points of view. 
Instead rhey are physical and 
psychological changes which 
come to all women and men 
between the ages of 40 and 
55. 

Information — 

Medical nien call this 
period of change the cli- 
. mactcric (kly MAK ter ik), 
the time when the repro- 
ductive function is slowing 
down or coming to an end. 
This has nothing to do with 
the sexual ability; nor does it of itself produce ;my unplensant phvsical or psychological 
sy:nptoms. But some men and women do suffer psychok)gicallv. In women this is cnlled 
the )nenopaniic and is the time when the month Iv periods gnuluallv stop, due to the 
slowdown in the production of female hormones. After the menopause she cnnnot 
become pregnant. The only physical side effects arc hot fliishes, where the individual feels 
very hot, perspires, then feels chilly. (The physical symptoms can be eased with hormone 
pills, as prescribed by a doctor.) 

Many women suffer psychologically during menopause, however. Depression, 
irritability, and excessive emotionalism are the most common symptoms. These, effects are 
worse among those women who believe, mistakenly, that the **change of life" means the 
end of their feminity, desirability, or ability to enjoy sexual intercourse. The emotional 
upset of menopause can be ai;gravated by a poor marriage, and a feeling that the children 
don't need vou. 
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Many men go througli their own version of the menopause — the psychological 
phase of feeling depressed* but they have no actual physical symptoms* Men are still able 
to produce children, although sperm production gradually decreases. These men, however, 
sec their youth and vigor departing, their ambitions unfulfilled, and their relationship 
with their wives increasingly boring. 

Middle age is the time when the consecjuences of life's mistakes begin to appear. 
A hasty, romantic marriage may have become boring and unsatisfactory. Too little 
education has resulted in an unsatisfactory job. Financial burdens due to the expenses of 
supporting and educating their children increase. The poor eating habits, smoking, 
drinking that began in young adulthood produce their effects in the form of physical 
ailments. Studies show that high cholesterol levels in the blood, which lead to heart 
attacks in middle age, are likely caused by eating a lot of animal fat from youth on. Even 
alcoholism may be a build-up from high school or college. Some experts feel that middle 
age begins at 18 - tor what one does from that age on may well bring consequences 
many years later > 

Wrinkles, gray hair, a bald head, excess weight in the wrong places, less physical 
stamina - almost every middle-aged person can recognize himself in the description. The 
American tendency to '^worship'' youth causes some mature people to take these 
symptoms verv seriously. Some mothers dress their aging bodies in clothes like their 
daughters', or go on crash diets. 

Some of the physical signs of getting older are inevitable, and a normal person 
should be able to accept them. It is primarily Americans who find advancing age so 
alarming. European men prefer middle-aged women over young girls. European women 
feel the same about middle-aged men. The glamorous actress Sophia Loren chose a short, 
plump, aging, bald n^nn as the love of her life. American men and women who have had 
satisfying marriages or cnrcers are more likely to ignore the evidences of old age. 

To Do and Discuss 

1. Whv do you think that Americans find growing old more alarming than do people in 
other societies? 

2. Discuss some niethods used by middle-aged Americans to disguise or hide the signs of 
advancing age. 

3. Here is a chance to exercise your jiowers of imagination. Yon are the parctit of a 
teenager, who comes home late. You detect a distinct odor of marihuana.. What 
would you do? Suppose he or she smelled of beer or hard liquor? What would you 
do if you noticed needle punctures? 
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chapter 30 - Preparing for Old Age and Retirement 



"Perkins isn't taking kindly to being retired, is he?'* 


Objective ~ To understand the needs 
of old people 

To Think About - 

There are some 25 million 
people in this country who are over 
65 years ot age. Thus. ;jne in every 
eight Americans is elderly, a greater 
proportion than ever before in our 
history. Why do people live longer 
today? How have we been able to 
prolong life? 

Information - 

^Thanks to modern medicine 
and better food, more people are liv- 
ing longer. Ironically, at the same time that we have learned how to prolong life, we 
Americans have become more and more scornful of old age. We worship youth and 
beauty, and we make people retire from their jobs at the age of 65. Then, often as not, 
we try to forget that they exist. 

Enormous changes in our economy are a primary reason for the change in status 
of old people. Once the old person controlled home, farm, and property. He often 
continued to be the head of a large family home until he died, enjoying respect and 
affection. Often the married children came to live with him (or her) and to work for him 
as well. But our technological, industrialized, urban civilization has changed all that. The 
big homes are mostly gone. The family farms have almost disappeared. Now the 
successful family member is aot to be a "youngster" in his late 20's. 30's, or 40 s, whose 
career is based on technological developments, i*. is the age of the fniclcdr fiDiilv. Having 
to give up their jobs is o\\\\ the first of the problems of the elderly. The main problem is 
the fact that many ot them don't have enough money to live on. Their pensions, social 
security, and savings (if any) are too small. Three out of every 10 Americans over 65 live 
in poverty. Wlien an aged person's health begins to fail, his financial difficulties become 
mucli worse. Medicare (Federal allowances for hospital and doctor bills) does not cover all 
the high costs of illness. There is an increasin;^, need for drugs and medicines, which at 
present the elderly must pay for without help. The emotional worry about paving for 
medical care. food, housing, and even funerals, is cojumon in many older people. 
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'I* ll C C C u n o lil i c 

problems of tlic cKlcrly are 
not the onlv problem. Iii»w- 
ever. There are numerous 
psycholoizical problems as 
well. An older person must 
feci >/('('(/('(/. It is up to the 
cliildren and youni: adults ot 
the family to hcl|^ him teel 
needed. What kinds of 
activTties eould a retiree en- 
ii^:\\^c in to teel useful and 
important? Askini: for ad 
vice, visitini:, having dis- 
cussions, goini: to grand- 
mother's for dinner on holi- 
days, letting her babysit, asking tor services - these are all good wavs. You will see liow 
liarp\' thev make her feci. 

This is not ro say that the above advice is alwavs easv to tollow. Getting along 
with gratidparcnts is a real problem which affects manv voung adults (as well as their 
parents). Often older people are forgetful, or repeat things, are shocked bv words and 
actions, and often "lecture'\ giving advice based on e.\|;criences and moral standards 
which may seem out of date. Still, making an old person fee! loved and important is well 
worth the effort and pavs off in • 'Uir own feeling of satisfaction. 

It ma\ in foi' you to belie\e this, but someday you too will be old and will 

need to feel loved and u-orthv of respect. 

To Do and Discuss - 

1. Collect pictures showing the roles of elderlv people. 

2. What are some worthwhile hobbies, projects, ctc.that retirees can engage in? 

3. How can a young adult prc|\ire for happy, healthy retirement? 

4. Whv do you think Americans no longer show as much respect for the aged as thev 
once did? 

5. Do \'(ui feel that you have a respousibilitv to vour grandparents? Whv or wliv not? 
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In your opinion, s!u)uld elderly pctjple be made to retire troin their life's work at 65? 
Explain your answer. 

Discuss the major problems facini; most people upon rctirini;. 

Have you ever discussed with a i^raudparent "how it was" in tornier days? Do you 
feel this was a valuable experience for you? Whv or win not? 

When you arc old. where would you prefer to live? in a small home of \our own, 
with your children, or in a retirement home with eldcrlv people? Discuss the pros and 
cons ot the various livini^ arranL^emen ts tor elderlv people. 

Situation ~ let's assume you are 68 vears old and retired, Earlv in your working; 
career you bci^an saving; tor vtjur retirement years. You thought that with vour 
savings, pension, and social security, you would have enough nionev to hve on 
comtortablv. Shortly after retiring, however, vou developed a chronic illness and used 
up inos: ot your savings to pay tor medical bills. It is especially difficult to meet 
your living expenses, due to increasing ta.xcs and the rising costs of food, medicines, 
and other necessities. What would you do in this situation? Where could vou turn tor 
help? Do you know anyone who is in a similar situation todav? 
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FOREWORD 


This 1973 revision of The Worker in Modern Society focuses attention on the 
relevance to u^orkers of some of the social changes which have occurred in recent years: 

— the increased automation of the means of production; 

— the revolutions ir communications, information storage and retrieval, and 
transportation; 

— changes in the occupational structure; 

— an increasing "imbalance" between the labor market and the labor ^orce; 

— the growth of white-collar and service occupations, and the unic - /.ation of 
those occupations; 

~ the shift from an "efficiency" to a "human relations" approach in business 
management; 

— the phenomena of inflation in time of recession, and increasing unemployment 
and poverty in an affluent society; 

— the struggle for minority rights; 

— the growing problems of youth and age; 

— the crisis in education; 

— the increasing pressures of international respons'hilities; 

— the ecological crisis. 

These are but a few of the phenomena of our times which have provided new 
directions for the labor movement in the United States. 

i ha e chosen to emphasize these current problems, and the directions in which 
solutions are being sought, out of the conviction that they are the overriding challenge — 
and responsibility - of our time. Both management and labor have an equal stake in 
their solution; higher "profits" for either will be of little value if the water they drink 
and the air they breathe are poisoned, their nation is torn apart by civil strife, and their 
highways and recreation areas are despoiled and congested. Tliese challenges pose for 
management and labor a *'superordinate" goal — a continuous reminder that their 
common interests are, after all, more pressing and important than their conflicting 
interests. Dedication to the public interest would be the unifying force for a new era of 
peace and harmony in labor-management relations. There are, at present, encouraging 
signs that labor and management are recognizing these responsibilities. Because I consider 
it of paramount importance that cooperative efforts be undertaker- immediately and 
vigorously, I have devoted nearly half this volume to discussion of matters affecting the 
public interest. 

A booklet furnished to the teacher as a companion volume to this text contains 
extensive reading lists and lists of relevant films. Many of the su^ested readings are for 
the teacher's own use; I leave it to the teacher to decide what will be most interesting to 
and appropriate for his or her own students. 
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Information about publishing companies and film libraries wMl be found in the 
bibliography. Books and pamphlets arc listed alphabetically, by author, title, or 
publishing organization; films arc listed alphabetically by subject or by the name of the 
organization from which they may be borrowed or rented. 

Although I have received excellent information and advice from many sources, 1 
am especially indebted to the following persons whose contributions have greatly 
improved this book: Harry C. Bredemeicr, Professor of Sociology at Rutgers University, 
whose intellectual curiosity, interest, and tolerance are surely unsurpassed; Albert 
Propper, Business Representative of the Glass Warehouse Workers and Paint Handlers 
Local Union 206, whose knowledge of internal union operations and dedication to the 
principles of incorruptible leadership and equality have been both educational and 
inspirational; Herbert A. Levine. Director of the Labor Education Center at Rutgers 
University, who gave me excellent advice; Simon Alpert, Director of the Public Relations 
Department of the UAW, who provided mc with a wealth of information and many of 
the pictures which enliven the manuscript; Phyllis H. Moehrle, Assistant to the Vice 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers, who sent me many excellent and 
interesting pamphlets explaining management's point of view; and Albert J. Zack, 
Director of the Department of Public Relations of the AFL-CIO, who provided for my 
vse many AFL-CIO publications and authorized the use of many of the illustrations and 
pictures which have been added. Several of the title-page illustrations introducing the 
various units were provided by the Eastman Kodak Company. 

of course, I alone am responsible for any errors of omission or jommission which 
the critical reader may find. 

Mary E, Bredemeier 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 1974 
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UNIT I 
Capitalism and Its Rivals 


Lesson 1 Coinpctini; Economic Systems 

Lesson 2 Ciapitalism 

Lesson 3 Socialism 

Lesson 4 Connnunisni 


The American economic system is often called 
"capitalistic. '* To what extent it is "capitalistic." or 

. . • 1 • • • • 1 1 • 1 Ml 

s()c!:j hsric. tw.ii r(> wiKjr exrt'iir ir si! on it! i^e 
either, wc s.iali let you decule as vou read the 
ftjl lowing pat^es. 
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UNIT I - CAPITALISM AND ITS RIVALS 

Competing Economic Systems Lesson 1 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand what an economic system is. 

2. To learn what the several economic systems are in today's world and how 
each system answers the five basic questions about how things should be 
done. 

3. To understand some of the characteristics of the American Economic System. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

capitalism economic system modifications 

communism free enterprise primitive society 

complex society interdependence producers 

consumers Karl Marx socialism 


INFORMATION: 

Since World War II, books, newspapers, and other media of communication have 
been telling us about the Cold War, our international rivalries with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, and efforts by **New Leftists'' within the United States to **destroy 
the system." Many people believe all these things to be threats to the American system 
without understanding what that system is. In fact, it is quite possible that some of those 
who wish to destroy the system don't understand it very well, either! 

Since this is not a textbook about economics, our comments about economic 
systems will be very brief. However, we feel that it is not possible for you to understand 
how labor organizations developed or how they function unless you first understand 
something about the three economic systems, communism, capitalism, and socialism. Wc 
shall refer to these svstems frequently in discussing problems and issues. 

You should know that the American system, although it is often called 
^'capitalism/' is in fact, a blend of capitalism and socialism, as are the systems in most of 
the western democracies in varying degrees. Our system started out as more ^'capitalistic" 
than it is today, but has undergone modifications (changes) for reasons which we hope to 
make clear in later lessons. The American system is frequently referred to as the *'free 
enterprise" system because the freedom of individuals to start and own private, 
profit-making businesses (or ^^enterprises") is one of the biises of capitalism. 

You should know also that die Soviet Union (Russia) is called communistic. 

Of course the people in all societies are both producers of goods and services that 
other people consume, and the consumers of goods and serv:^2s that other people 
produce. In primitive societies, in colonial times, and on the frontier, people were fairly 
independent of one another. ^^Interdependence" was restricted to the community, and 
sometinies even to the family. In a modern complex society, it is impossible* to draw any 
boundaries around interdependence, as we all depend on each other. This fact makes 
production and consumption quite complicated. 
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Evcrv* society, whether simple or complex, must decide: How much should eacli 
person produce? How much should each person consume? What should be die 
relationship between what a person produces and what he is allowed to consume? 
Different societies have come up with different answers. The "capitalistic'' one is, "Take 
from each what he wants to produce and give to each as much as others value what he 
produces." The "socialistic" answer is. "take from each according to his ability, and give 
to each according to his need/" No society has ever ubed one of these answers and 
completely left out the other. There are other possible answers - for instance, power, or 
tradition, can determine what gets produced and consumed and by whom. 

Here we have given you a brief oveniew of ideas which we shall discuss in this 
unit. We suggest that, as you read and think about different economic systems, you don't 
let yourself get scared by the **word magic ' some people use when they talk about 
**isms."* Try to judge systems by how well they benefit human beings rather than by 
some label diat happens to be applied to them. 

WHAT IS AN ECONOMIC SYSTEM? 

An economic system is a set of rules describing how certain things, which must be 
done in any society, should be done. These are some of the questions which must he 
answered in any economic system: 

1. How much of what should be produced? (For example, how many small cars 
and how many big cars? How many apartment buildings? What architectural 
style? How many schools? How many yachts? How much electric power?) 

2. Who should do what in producing them? (How many plumbers and how many 
teachers should there be? How should diey be .selected?) 

3. What methods should be used? (Truck or rail transportation? Automation or 
not?) 

4. How should the national income be distiiSuted? (How much should go to 
vocalists, how much to physicians?) 

5. Who should decide all those things, and how should diey decide? 

Capitali.sm. communism, and socialism answer these questions in different ways, 
and each claims to have the best answers. How the questions are answered by each of 
these systems will be the subject of the other lessons in this unit. Keep die 
above-mentioned questions firmly in mina as you study this unit. They will help you 
understand how the American economic system has developed. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 


1. 

Name the three major economic 

systems. 
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What is an economic system? 



3. 

What are the five questions whic 

h any economic system must 

answer? 

4. 

The text gives the answers to tl 
capitalistic and from a socialistic 

le producing and consuming 
viewpoint. Discuss rach. 

questions fro 
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UNIT I - CAPITALISM AND ITS RIVALS 


Capitalism 


Lesson 2 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the meaning of capital and capitalism. 

2. To understand how capital is controlled in a capitalistic society. 

3. To understand how capitalism answers the five basic questions suggested in 
Lesson 1. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 
bargaining 
capital 
competition 
consumer 
drastic 


exploitation 

incentive 

insecurity 

laissez-faire 

managerial 


modified 
objectively 
profit motive 
producer 
rational 


INTRODUCTION: 

As you may have realized by now, the American economic system is no longer a 
purely "capitalistic" one, even though most people continue to use that label for it. It is, 
in fact, a mixture of capitalism and socialism, even though the word **socialism" 
continues to be a word that many Americans find objectionable. Let us not, however, 
worry so much about words, but instead consider the ways in which Americans are now 
protected against some of the insecurities of pure capitalism, and the ways in which a 
modified form of capitalism continues to operate. Pure capitalism is the system known as 
"laissez-faire." This is a policy of no interference with business by the government. Let 
us try to understand in this lesson how pure capitalism works and how the American 
system has modified pure capitalism. 

WHAT IS CAPITAL? 

The things which are necessary to make consumers' goods and services are called 
capital. Capital includes producers' goods, labor skills, managerial skills, and land. 

Producers' goods are needed in an industrial Society 
to produce consumers' goods. Tools, buildings, 
milling machines, tractors, trucks, railroad 
equipment, etc. are producers' goods. They are not 
basically the things that people enjoy but they are 
necessary for the production of the things that 
people want to consume. Refrigerators, washmg 
machines, soap, bread, clothing, cars, furniture, etc., 
are consumers' goo^.s. They are the things people 

want and use. TYactors are Producers' Goods 

Courtesy USW 
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Producers' goods arc the machines and materials necessary to make these things. 
Producers* goods must be made in order to make consumers* goods. 

Producers' goods arc sometimes called capital. 
Since, in an industrial society, capital is needed for 
production, the question of who controls the capital 
is one of the main questions to be answered. Whoever 
controls the capital can control what it is used for, 
who will be hired to work with it, how long and liow 
efficiently it will be used, and so on. 

Sometimes it is hard to tell whether a product 
is a producers* or a consumers* good. Refrigerators 
and houses, for instance, have aspects of both. 

B u t tools such as buildings and milling 
machines are not the only things that go into making 
consumers* goods and services. In addition, labor 
skills, land, and managerial skills are necessary. The 
term capital is sometimes used to refer to these things 
also. For r^xample. when you learn a skill such as the 
skill of an electrician or the skill of a beauty 
operator, you are acquiring a set of skills which you Two examples of consumer.- goods 

can later *'seir* or **rent." just as surely as if you spent tliat time building a b^iat to rent 
out to people. These skills, therefore, are part of capital. Let us define capital, tliercfore. 
as meaning all the things which are needed to produce consumers' goods. So. what we 
said above about tools such as milling machines can apply to all capital - tools, labor 
skills, managerial skills, and land. Whoever controls all such capital decides how much of 
what should be produced, who should do vvhat in producing it, what methods should be 
used, and liow the national income should be distributed. 



WHAT IS CAPITALISM? 

Pure capitalism is a term applied to a system in wliich private individuals own tlie 
capita], wliich they control for their own profit. Tlie capitalistic answer to tlie fifth 
question we asked in Lesson 1. **Who should decide all those things and how should they 
decide?'* is '^Private owners of capital (tools, materials, labor skills, managerial skills, and 
land) should decide, and they should decide on die basis of what is best for themselves.** 

Believers in pure capitalism justify the above answers as follows: In the first place, 
it is said, this iridic best way to guarantee freedom, since no one can be expected to 
watch out for an individual's best interests better than the individual himself. Therefore, 
if vou let everyone use his capital for his own best interests, vou have got the best 
ch ance of individual interests being protected. In the second place, if everyone is trvint; 
to get as much as possible for himself, people will always be in two kinds of relationships 
with other people. These two kinds of relationships are 

1. They will bargain v/ith people to whom they are trying to sell things (land, 
managerial skills, labor skills, materials, and tools) and also with people from 
whom they are trying to buy these things. 

2. They will compete with the peo)>le who are trying to buy or sell the san^c 
things they arc trying to sell or buy. 
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These two kinds of relationships — bargaining and competition — will, according 
to the pure capitalist idea, guarantee that sellers (of anything) will sell the best possible 
product at the lowest possible price: and buyers (of labor, land, anythrng) will offer the 
highest prices possible and demand the best quality possible. (They will be forced bv 
their bargaining opponents and by their competitors to do so.) 

According to the pure capitalist belief, the pressures of competition and 
bargaining, plus the desire of each person to make as much profit as possible, will result 
in everyone's using his skills to discover more and more efficient ways of doing things: so 
the greatest efficiency will be guaranteed. 

Finally, it is said, the prices of labor skills (wages), the prices of tools (interest), 
the prices of managerial skills (profits) and the prices of land (rent) will be established 
objectively, on the open market, as a result of the millions of decisions made by millions 
of persons. These objectively determined prices can in turn provide something that every 
person needs if he is going to make a good decision about how to use his own resources 
(time, energy, skills, talents, tools, land, etc.). This thing that everyone needs is 
information about the costs of using resources in one way or another, and the rewards of 
using them in one way or another. Thus, for example, if vou are going to decide wiselv 
whether to buy a house or rent an apartment, what you need to know is how much each 
one will cost you, and how much all the other things you could buy instead of either the 
house or the apartment will cost you (vacation trips, a new car, education, etc.) The 
important thing here is that those costs must be determined objectively, and, in the short 
run, at least, must not be able to be changed by any one or by only a few persons. For 
example, if these costs were simply set by a **Director of Housing,'' you might always 
wonder whedier or not he couldn't be persuaded to change his mind, or whether he 
might change it suddenly for some reason of his own. Furthermore, the pure capitalist 
argument continues, if prices were set by one agency, how could they possibly know how 
to set them right? The chances are they would either set them too high, in which case 
most c^f the good.* and .services would remain unsold: or too low, in which case there 
wouldn't be enough goods and .services to satisfy the demand. 

HOW IX)ES PURE CAPITALISM ANSWER THE FIVE BASIC QUESTIONS? 

Let us summarize die pure capitalist position by repeating the '*five basic 
questions" and giving the capitalist an.swers to dieni: 

1. How much of what should be produced? 

As much of anything as is profitable to the producers. 

2. Who should do what in producing dio.se things? 
Everybody should do whatever gives him the greatest profit. 

3. What methods should be used? 

Whichever methods are most efficient in terms of costing less-money. 

4. How should the national income be distributed? 

Everyone .should get as much, or as little, as his individual bargaining power 
permits him to demaiui. 

5. Who sli(Hild decide all these things, and how? 

Private owners of \i\hnY skills, managerial skills, etc. .should decide, on the 
basis of what is most profitable for each individually. 
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Can "pure" capitalism supply all our needs? 

WHAT IS AMERICAN "CAPITALISM" LIKE TODAY? 

We have mentioned in an earlier lesson, and at the beginning of this lesson, that 
American capitalism has undergone some dri^stic changes in this century. Unit VIII will 
deal with these changes. Here we shall try briefly to describe the American economy 
today. 

1. Personal ambition and the profit motive remain the strongest reasons to 
produce goods and services. Therefore, the individual is encouraged to 

a. own property. 

b. invest his savings in a profit-making enterprise, which may or may not 
succeed. 

c. move from one job to another more profitable one. 

2. Individual responsibility for protection against disaster is basic. A certain 
amount of protection is given through social security, unemployment 
compensation, Medicare, etc, but voluntary insurance and private savings are 
needed also» 

3. The federal government's part in the American economy continues to expand. 
Some examples of this are 

a. legislation against exploitation of labor by ni;inagemcnt, of management 
by labor, or of the public by either, 

b. control over agriculture. 

c. government agencies which watch over many parts of the economy, 

4. Ownership of capital remains largely in ''private" control, but workers have 
increasingly become part owners or stockholders. 

5. The government controls some distribution of income* by means of progressive 
taxation (the more you make, the more you pay), and ''transfer payments" to 
the poor. 

As you read the next lesson, you will see that the American system is in many 
respects socialistic, particularly in its answers to Questions 4 and 5: "How should the 
national income be distributed?" and "Who should decide all these things and how?" 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Tell the difference between producers' goods and consumers' goods. Why is it 
sometimes hard to decide whether an article is a producers' or a consumers' 
good? 

2. List some of the things needed in an industrial society for producing 
consumers' goods. 

3. Give a definition of capital. List all the things which may be included in 
capital. 

4. Can the carpenter's skills be considered part of capital? 

5. In a strictly capitalistic system, who owns the capital? 

6. For what purpose is capital controlled in a capitalistic system? 

7. Why, according to capitalist theory, is this system most likely to guarantee 
freedom? 

8. Explain how bargaining and competition work in a capitalistic system. 

9. What arguments do believers in pure capitalism offer in maintaining that this 
system will give the best possible products at the lowest possible price? 

10. Why do believers in pure capitalism believe that it gives the greatest amount 
of productivity and efficiency? 

11. What is the open market? How does it determine costs and profits in a 
capitalistic system? 

12. What does capitalist belief say is wrong with government price-setting? 

13. Briefly summarize the answers capitalism gives to the five basic questions an 
economic system must answer. 

14. Summarize the characteristics of American capitalism today . 
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UNIT I - CAPITALISM AND ITS RIVALS 
Socialism Lesson 3 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand how capital is controlled in a socialistic society. 

2. To understand how socialism answers the five basic questions suggested in 
Lesson 1. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

dedication ideology self-centcrcd 

economies obsolete socialism 

exploited outmoded welfare 


INFORMATION: 

Socialist economies, of course, have '^capital" just as much as do capitalistic 
economies. This may be one of the things that confuses people about the two terms. If 
you have understood Lesson 2, you should not be confused about it now. All economies 
have labor skills, managerial skills, land, materials, and tools - the things we defined as 
capital. The difference between capitalism, communism, and socialism lies in the rules 
which are established for using the capital. 

HOW DOES SOCIALISM ANSWER THE FIVE BASIC QUESTIONS? 

We can most effectively show the contrast between socialism and capitalism by 
giving the socialistic answers to the **five basic questions." 

1. How much of what should be produced? 

As much of anything as is needed to produce a **good life" for the greatest 
number of people. 

2. Who should do what in producing those things? 
Everybody should do the job for which he is best fitted. 

3. What methods should be used? 

Whichever methods arc most Hkely to produce a **good life.'' 

4. How should the natioiiiil income be distributed ? 

**To each according to his need** is the socialist answer. 

5. Who should decide all these things and how? 

Government planners should decide them, on the basis of choices the citizens 
make in elections. 
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HOW DO SOCIALISTS DEFEND THEIR POSITION? 

The socialists defend their ideas as follows: In the first place, it is said, the best 
protectors of individuals' interests are not the individuals themselves at all. Goods and 
services, say the socialists, in modern society are too complex for individuals to know 
much about them: people are too easily deceived, out-bargained, and exploited; and they 
have such limited views of the whole society that the decisions they make, while they 
may be correct in the short run, are likely to be inefficient even for themselves in the 
long run. 

Furthermore, argues the socialist, suppose someone is lucky, either through 
inheriting good genes, or good land, or getting a good education, and turns out to have 
something a lot of other people want or need. Why should he profit from it? Or — 
suppose someone is unlucky enough to have learned to be a good carriage maker, let us 
say. and then carriages are made obsolete by automobiles. Why should he suffer for it? 

In the second place, the socialists say that modern industrial production has made 
individualistic self-centered striving outmoded. Modern production is not, says the 
socialist argument, a matter of individuals competing and bargaining with each other. It is 
a matter of very large groups of people cooperating with one another on essentially 
socialist principles. For example, says the socialist, if we look at the giant corporations in 
the United States, such as General Motors Corporation, or United States Steel, or the 
DuPont Co.. we see that it is no longer true that each worker, each manager, each 
stockholder, and so on, bargains and competes with every other one. As a matter of fact, 
says die socialist, if the manager of some division of General Motors used his skill 
''capitalistically" — that is, to maximize his own profits - he would be thrown in jail. 
What he is supposed to do is to use his skill for the welfare of the whole oi^anization; 
that is what he gets paid for. and that is essentially a sociaHstic principle. Indeed, argues 
the socialist, if every secretary had to bargain for the paper she got, and if every 
electrician had to bargain for his wire and pliers, the whole enterprise would be so 
inefficient it would go bankrupt. General Motors executives know this, says the socialist, 
and that is why they practice socialism inside their corporations, even thougji they preach 
capitalism outside. 

In the third place, the socialist argument continues, efficiency does not result 
from competition and bargaining; it results from dedication to a job. Competition and 
bargaining simply make people insecure, and put pressure on them to cheat other people, 
"goof off,'' conspire with one anodier. discriminate, and so on. Technological 
improvcT]ient and scientific advances have come from men Hke Einstein, Pasteur, Marconi, 
and so on, who never made a profit in their lives. 

Finally, in the fourth place, says the socialist argument, it would really be a very 
simple matter to establish objective prices for everything. With the aid of modern 
high-speed computers, more reliable information about costs and consumer demands 
could be secured than under the older method (vf capitalism. 

In general, says the sociaHst argument, people will be free and secure, and enjoy 
the highest standard of living, when they cooperate and are protected from the possible 
cxploitrtion of self-ccntcred bargaining and competition. 
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WHAT IS SOCIALISM LIKE IN PRACTICE? 

There are no ''pure" socialist countries in the world today (just as there are no 
purely capitalistic countries). Most countries have what we call mixed economies — 
elements of socialism and capitalism, for instance, in varying proportions. We have 
already pointed out that the United States has a capitalistic foundation with overlays of 
socialism. The Scandinavian countries of Europe have socialized many more aspects of 
their economies than has the United States. Great Britain, considered a capitalist country 
until after World War II, has turned more in the direction of socialism. Let us consider a 
few of the most noticeable changes that have taken place in those countries. 

1. Government ownership of, or control of, the means of production has 
increased. This has involved the government directly in labor-management 
disputes. 

2. A greatly expanded social security program covers all members of the society. 

3. Socialized medicine provides free medical and dental care to all who wish it. 
All must pav for it, of course, through taxes, but private practice is permitted 
and those who wish to purchase medical services privately may do so. Taxes 
are therefore quite high. 

4. Political democracy continues and political parties continue to operate 
vigorously. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Where is the basic difference between capitalism and socialism? 

2. Summarize the socialistic answers to the **fTve basic questions." 

3. Why do socialists say that individuals are not likely to be able to protect their 
own interests? 

4. Why do socialists maintain that the internal operation of a large corporation is 
socialistic rather than capitalistic? 

5. Whv does the socialist say that bargaining and competition do not produce 
maximum efficiency? What factors, according to the socialist, do produce 
maximum efficiency? 

6. Name sornc countries which are more ^'socialistic" than the United States. 

7. What is a mixed economy? 

8. Make a list of some of capitalistic features o f the American economy, 

9. Make a hst of some of the socialistic features o^ the American economy. 

10. Compare the economy of the United States with that of Great Britain. 

11. Comment on the often-repeated slogan, "Socialism breeds communism," 
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UNIT I 


- CAPITALISM AND ITS RIVALS 


Communism 


Lesson 4 


OBJECTIVES: 


1. To understand hov. capital is contr^^Ued in a communistic society, 

2. To understand how communism answers the five basic questions. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 
crucial 

Czarist government 
incentive wages 
infantile 


illiteracy 
manifesto 
purged 
technological 


INFORMATION: 

•^Communism" and **socia:ism" are sometimes used interchangeably, but as 
communism has developed under the leadership of Russia, there has come to be a distinct 
difference between them. Karl Marx, author of the Communist Manifesto, would 
probably not recognize **communisTi" if he saw it in operation in Russia, for Russian 
communism is not Marxism. 


Karl Marx. wh'>s'* writings greatly influenced the thinking 
of many Rm eaders. Russian communism can hardly 
be ralJed Mai y'^t, however. 



HOW DOES COMMUNISM DIFFER FROM SOCIALISM? 

Many of the answers offered by communism and socialism to the five basic 
questions arc the same. T^^ crucial difference is in the answer to the fifth t]Vicstii>n: Who 
should decide all these things and how should they decide? The socialist answer, you will 
recall, is ^'Government planners should decide, on the basis of choices the citizens make 
in elections." The Russian communist answer is, however, ^'Government planners should 
decide, on the basis of their superior wisdom, and there should be no free elections.'' 
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MICROCOPY RLSOLUTION ILSl CHART 


The Communist defense of this position is that the masses of people would only 
be confused by politics. The leaders know what is best for the people. If the people 
disagree, that only shows tliat they are either **infantile" or traitors. 



Vladimir Lenin (Ic.'t). who established the first Communist 
dictatorship in Russi-i in 1918, and Joseph Stalin, his 
successor, who held power from 1924 until his death in 
1953. 


WHAT HAVE BEEN THE EFFECTS OF THE COMMUNIST MOVEMEN^r IN THE 
SOVIET UNION? 

Several observations about the situation inside Communist Russia may be noted, 
although we will not venture to predict the future course of that government. 

1. Although the Russians hnve had ;i liberal constitution since 1935, political 
democracy does not exist. The people do vote, but have no real choice of 
candidates, since no party except the Communist Party is allowed. An 
interesting difference between the Russian and American constitutions :s in 
the kinds of ''freedoms' they emphasize. The Russian Constitution 
emphasizes freedom from various hardships, whereas the American 
Constitution emphasizes freedom to do a variety of things (speak freely, have 
a free press, etc.) 

2. Ths educational level of the people has improved. Illiteracy, high under the 
old Czarist governi lents, has practically disappeared. 

3. Tremendous scientific and technological growth has taken place. The power of 
the government to decide what and how goods and services should be 
produced and who will do it has enabled the country to industrialize rapidly. 
Since the government makes these decisions without consulting the will of the 
people, emphasis has been on the production of producers' goods, rather than 
consumers' goods, and the standard of living has remained low. 

4. The state is supreme over the individual. Although considerable increase in 
freedom of expression hn.s been observed in recent years, there continues to 
be strict censorship oi the press, and outspoken opponents of the government 
have been **purged." 
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Decisions IV.arie by Central Planning 



Consumer^ 


Government decides what 

is to ^b(? produced and 

^om«»tirTies disrcgaf<i$^con' 
su m e vdfrts-an^-^ecf 



Goods are prbiduc^d 
according to governVierit plar^. 



_only what govern 

imported, 'UndeT 

to prodUCtjOn to inrrP>r»-^P npwPr. 

satisfy the v;ants and 'needs of consumers. 


COerfT'd^ptdes' 


will be produced or 
tf fi ia t CQr^ tT^al^lanjtKig^ priority has been given 
-efthe state rather than output to 


Wc said earlier that, althougli Karl Marx is considered the founder of communism, 
tlic Russian system is not communistic by Marx*s definition. Actually, the Russian system 
has a number of elements of capitalism (such as the use of incentive wages), and is 
referred to by some authorities as ''State Capitalism." Many people arc misled by the 
name that the Soviet Union applies to itself, the *'Union of Soviet Sodfi:ist Republics,'' 
into believing that it must be a sociali.Ht country, which it is not, although it has many 
eletnents of socialism. 

Now that you have studied the three economic systems you should be able to 
understand more nbout the economics cf other countries as wel! as our own. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. In answering the five basic questions, how is the communist answer different 
from that of the sociali.sts '? 

2. How do communists justify the lack of political democracy in their system? 

3. Who was Lenin? Who. was Joseph Stalin? Who was Karl Marx? Find out as 
much as you can about these men and their influence in Rusda. What has 
happened in Russia since Stahn's death? 

4. Explain the statement **Russian Communism is not Marxism," 

5 Summarize the characteristics of the Russian communist economic system. 
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UNIT II 


- PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Lesson 1 — The Difference Between Labor and Management 

Lesson 2 — The Changing Occupational Structure 

Lesson 3 — The Free Enterprise System 

Lesson 4 - The Interests and Duties of Management in a Free Enterprise System 

Lesson 5 — The Interests and Duties of Labor Unions in a Free Eiiterprise System 

Lesson 6 — Common Interests of Labor and Managemen); 

Lesson 7 - Conflicting Interests of Labor and Management 



Courtesy Eastman Kodak Company 
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UNIT II - PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
The Difference Between Labor and Management 


Lesson 1 


OBJECTIVE: 

To learn the difference between labor and management and how the two groups 
sometimes shade into one another. 



WORDS TO KNOW: 


arbitrary demands 

classified personnel directors 

coilectiv:^ bargaining policy 

common interests relations 


contract 
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INFORMATION: 

As you begin your study ot labor problems, you must first be sure you 
understand the difference between LABOR and MANAGEMENT, two terms which will 
be used throughout this book. Many of the problems of labor involve disagreement with 
management, and vice versa: our study, therefore, deals in large part with 
labor-management relations. 

WHAT IS LABOR? 

The term labor includes everybody who works. However, the labor force is 
subdivided into several different groups. Doctors, lawyers, teachers, and others whose 
work requires many years of education and training beyond high school are usually called 
^'professional'* workers. Professional workers, typists, stenographers, office workers, 
clerks, etc.. whose work usually requires some education beyond high school are called 
"white collar'" workers. "Blue collar" workers are those members of the labor force who 
arc usually paid by the hour and work in factories, construction, and services. 



BLUE COLLAR WORKER 

The government has listed :md classified all the jobs which make up the labor force in 
the United States, biit it is not necessary thnt you understand theni all. For our purposes 
in this book, it is more important for you to understiind the difference between "labor" 
and ^'management.'' We are here defining labor ns the people who work to produce the 
goods and services that we want. 

Organized labor refers to those u'orkers who belong to labor unions. Unorganized 
labor refers to those who do not belong to labor unions. Many blue collar and white 
collar workers in the industrial northeastern part of the country do belong to unions. 
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However, orgnnizcd workers do not make up the largest part of the. labor torce. If you 
think about some of the workers with whose jobs yovi arc * unihai (f.ictory workers, 
secretaries, carpenters, beauticians, plumbers, nurses, bricklayers, teachers, government 
workers, etc.), you will probably realize that some ot them belong co strong unions, sonic 
to weak unions, and many belong to no union at all. 

A labor union is an organization of workers which w^rks ior their common 
interests, and docs collective bargaining with management. Collective bargaining means 
that representatives of labor (union leaders) and representatives oi nunagenuMit present 
demands to each other and then work out an agreement called a contract. 

Labor, as we shall use the term here, refers to the employees ihose who work 
for and are hired and fired by the personnel directors of large businesses, the owners 
and/or managers of small businesses, or, in the case ot ^overmneut. other civil servants 
with higher rank. Teachers as workers are the ''employees'' of Boards Education. 

WHAT IS MANAGEMENT? 

By management we mean the people who 
make the policy decisions. A small business, such as 
a neighborhood dry cleaning establishment or a 
drug store, may have a single manager who is also 
owner and who sometimes provides much of the 
labor himself. However, modern American industrial 
organization has become so large and complex that 
there are often thousands of people involved in the 
management of a single industry. The 
responsibilities of maniigeinent are many and varied. 
They include all the complex activities involved in 
organizi n g, planning, directing, controlling, 
financing, and coordinating the {)rganization\s work. 
In a factory, the worker's contact with management 
is usually through the personnel division, which 
often does the hiring and firing; or with the 
foreman, who is management's representative in the 
shop. 

This distinction between labor and management is arbitrary because, ot course, 
people in manageinent arc ''workers" too. As you can see, there is nuich vv(jrk involved 
in running an organization, whether it is large or small. Also, the responsibilities involved 
in choosing or rejecting workers and in trying to keep the org.mi/ation running smoothly 
and efficiently require great talent and effort. You should not think ot "management" as 
being people who sit behind desks and take it easy all day. because the people who 
represent management work very hard. Actudly, management otten takes the problems 
of the organization home when the day's work is done, whereas the average tactory 
worker has finished his day's work when he punches the time clock at tite end of his 
specified six or eight b-ours. Since tliis book is primarily nbour craft and industrial 
workers and their unions, you will get a better picture trom it ol the many aspects of a 
complex labor organization than you will get of any other type ot complex organization. 
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It is very important also, that you understand sonic of the personnel responsibilities 
which management lias in modern organizations: therefore. Unit V will deal with that 
issue in some detail. 

Since both management and labor actnally work, you may be asking yourself 
what the difference is between them. Very simply, management includes those who make 
the decisions about how the organization is to be run and who direct its operations, but 
who do not directly produce goods. (They do produce a service, of course, si\ice 
management is a "service.") Managc'iient also directs the workers who produce goods. 
Eniployers are management. In a small business, employers may also be owners: but in a 
large business those who do the actual hiring and firing are themselves hired and fired bv 
orlitfr tfianagement. The top management of a corporation is the Board of Directors, who 
are elected by the stockholders - the real owners of the business. Sometimes workers 
own shares of stock and are therefore part owners as well as workers. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 

1. Why is it sometimes difficult ro tell the difference between labor and 
management? What question can you ask yourself that will help you make the 
distinction clear? 

2. Why is it important for you to understand the difference between labor and 
management before you begin studying labor problems? 

3. Distinguish between professional workers, *\vhite collar" workers, anci **blue 
collar" workers. Giv^ examples of each, 

4. Distinguish between employers and employees. Give examples. 

5. hi what respects do teachers differ from other '*profcssionaP* workers, such as 
doctors and layers? 

6. Classify the following jobs as labor or management: 


a. 

Sheet metal worker 

b. 

Corporation director 

c. 

Ex e c u ti V e v i c e • p r e s i c1 e n t 

d. 

Beautician 

e. 

Waitress 

f. 

Foreman 

u. 

Shop steward 

t 

n. 

Salesman 

i. 

Mechanic 

j- 

Personnel director 


7. In what respects are the jobs of government employees, police, and firemen 
similar to those of teachers? 

8. Should teachers, police, and firemen have the right to strike? Why or why 
not? 
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UNIT 11 - PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
The Changing Occupational Structure Lesson 2 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the difference between ^'occupational structure" and 'iabor 
force.'' 

2. To understand recent changes in the occupational structure and the resulting 
problems of "congruence" between the occupational structure and the labor 
force. 

3. To understand the signific:ance of the growth of the white-collar labor force 
and its unionization. 


diverse 

feudal system 
imbalance 

Industrial Revolution 
intellectual 
manual work 
mechanized 
middle class 
migration 


peasant 
serf 

semi-skilled 
social change 
social prejudice 
Space Age 
static 

susceptible 
traditionally 
upward mobility 


WORDS TO LEARN: 
affluence 
aggravated 

Agricultural Revolution 
automation 
bureaucracy 
congruence 
consolidate 
craftsman 
decades 
decline 

INFORMATION: 

The ''occupational structure" is the labor market. It refers to the kinds and 
numbers of jobs that the society has a need for at any given time. The labor force 
consists of men, women, and children, in certain percentages, at certain ages, and with 
certain levels of education, experience, and skill. If the jobs in a labor market 
(occupational i^tructure) are mostly unskilled jobs, requiring **musclepower" — as they did 
in the last half of the 19th and the first part of the 20th centuries - the need will be for 
unskillou labor. But if at this time the existing labor force is highly educated, the society 
has an 'MmbaJance" between its labor market and its labor force. Another type of 
imbalance exists when the opposite is tnie — the society's needs are for highly trained 
workers, but the existing labor force is primarily composed of unskilled workers, 

WHAT CAUSES AN IMBALANCE BETWEEN THE LABOR MARKET AND THE 
LABOR FORCE? 

If societies remain static, with no change, over a long period of time, the 
occupational structure and the labor force are likely to "match." For instance, under the 
feudal system, peasants lived and died as peasants, and lords lived and died as lords. 
Farming was the way of life, and there was no ''upward mobility'' in the system. Only 
those who were born to be privileged got educated, and they had their place and function 
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in the feudal estate. (Nobody questioned the justice of such a system, either, for a very 
long time). With the growth of cities, and the commercial and industrial revolutions, 
societies began to change. Serfs left the farm and went to the city. The growth of 
commerce and industry created a labor market for skilled craftsmen, and a "middle class" 
of people involved in trade and commerce developed. Upward mobility became possibles 
but people no longer had the security of knowing their place in the world. While th^ 
were freer and perhaps even more prosperous, poor people no longer had lords to look 
after them! 

The point we are making is that social change brings progress but it dl^ Ite&Sigs 
problems to botli people and societies. In India, which has undergone great social change 
in its attempts to modernize, there is today an imbalance between the labor market and 
the labor force. India's labor market needs skilled craftsmen but its labor force includes 
more highly educated "intellectuals" than there are appropriate jobs for. Trtasses of 
illiterates who lack the training to be craftsmen struggle to survive in any way dbe^y caiiw 

Until recent times, the occupational structure in the United States intfei^ed a 
great many semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. The building of railroads and industries in ^he 
last century and the development of assembly -line production early in the 20th century 
brought millions of unskilled and uneducated immigrants to this country. Those workers' 
children were able to get more education than their parents, and many of them became 
skilled workers and professionals. 

HOW HAS THE LABOR MARKET CHANGED? 

In recent years, automation has eliminated assembly -line jobs in many industries, 
and offices have become increasingly mechanized. 



Assembly line jobs are r&pidly being eliminated by automation. 


Farming, too, has been mechanized and consolidated. These changes have 
produced- an occupational structure which calls for highly trained manpower. These same 
changes have produced a mass migration of unskilled farm workers, many of whom are 
black, from rural areas to cities, where often unskilled jobs are not available. 
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Black Px\cno )k\c<\n mi^r^mt^ to Northern cities have suffered most from these 
strains oli social cliafiiii;c and tW' TOfcalance between the hibor market and labor force. The 
problem tor blacks is ai^^raivatLxi by racial prejudice. In terms of absolute numbers, 
h(oweven thcTc are more imriiii^mplovod whites than blacks. Wc shall discuss these problems 
M plater length in later Hcssoikv. our purpose here is to tell you about the problems 
crc<aiccvi by a state of * 'imbalance/" 

Think ab<.>ut the fact thin it look mankind around 475,000 rears to arrive at the 
Agricunhural Revolution. anoUioi 25,000 years to the Industrial Revolution, and onlv 150 
years to the "Space Age!" Such great changes arc difficult to cope with, and 
unfortunately, our technical development has not been matched by an equally rapid 
development of the "social machiner\''' we need to deal with the social problems our 
technology has created. It is impossible to toll for certain where wc are going next, but it 
>ccms safe to predict that, v^'herever it is. we ;iro going there fast, and we shall have new 
problems heaped upon our existing ones! Umt X in this book deals with some of the 
already apparent pMiblems. 

HOW HAS THE LAH(M< FORCE CHANGED? 

of course, as old jobs arc eUmm^Wied and new ones created, many people are 
fortunate enough to get the educatrion and training needed for the new ones. The biggest 
c!iange in the labor force in iroecnc years has been in the area of non-manual 
employment. The United States m-m- has more white collar than blue collar workers. In 
1960, wiiitc collar workers were 43.3% ot the labor force, manual workers 38.6%, and 
service workers 6.4%. Before 1950, most of the gain in white collar employment occurred 
at th«c same time as u decline in agriculture and mining. Since 1950, although farm 
cmp^nmem hsjis contiriuik^l to drop, part of the increase in white-collar employment has 
retlecLev^ a dechrjc in niiticjimual employment, particularly assembly-line employment. 

The increase in white collar employment shows not only changes in technology 
but also the incre;\sing demand of Americans for services - education, entertainment, 
medical care, ;uui travel, for instance. It also shows that there is an increasing amount of 
office work in service und industrial organizations. Government at all levels and service 
organizations, such as educational and medical establishments, have grown more complex. 
This is the result of population growth and greater affluence among the majority of 
working Americans, 

The widening role of government in American society has brought an increase in 
public employment. Although white collar workers have been* resistant to unionization, 
for reasons which we shall explain in Unit III, there has been a recent trend toward 
unionization among public employees, including teachers. The increasing numbers of 
white collar workers in the labor force pose a major challenge to the labor movement and 
may change die characteristics of some labor organizations as white collar workers 
increasingly assume leadership positions. 

Predictions for the future suggest that the occupational structure will increasingly 
demand highly educated workers: but the education required will be of a special sort. 
The greatest expansion of job opportunities will be for technicians - graduates of 
technical programs in high schools and jiiniur colleges, and for .service workers 
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protective service workers (policEmen, firemen), practical nurses, cooks, auto and 
television Tepairmen, etc. — who have had vocational preparation in schooK The college 
graduate with no vocational or technical skills will probably compete in a labor ir.arket 
with a surplus of college graduates, whereas the graduate of a vocational-technical 
program will face a labor market with great demand for his skills. These facts about the 
changing labor market should cause Americans to re-think the emphasis they have placed 
on the college degree. We shall have more to say about the increasing need for vocational 
and technical training in Unit X Lesson 7, "The Crisis in Education." 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Explain the meaning of: 

a. occupational structure 

b. labor market 

c. labor force 

2. Which two of the above terms mean the same thing and which is different? 

3. Under what circumstances do societies have a balance or imbalance between 
the labor market and the labor force? 

4. What has caused the imbalance between the labor market and the labor force 
in the United States today? Describe the difference between the jobs for which 
workers are needed and the workers who need jobs. 

5. Why is a technological society very susceptible to problems of labor force — 
labor market imbalance? 
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6. What accounts for the gain in white collar employment in the United States? 
Why are so many white collar workers public employees? 

7. What is bureaucracy? Why have government and service organizations become 
increasingly burcaucratizca? 

8. Before you read Unit III, see if you can figure out why white collar workers 
have been unionizing since 1960, whereas previot^sly they had tended to be 
against unions. 
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UNIT II 


PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


The Free Enterprise System Lesson 3 


(OBJECTIVES: 

1. To uiulcrstand the tlircc ways in which capital and labor can be related. 

2. To understand the relation be'-ween capital and labor in a free enterprise 
system. 

3. To understatid how business ownership in the free enterprise system lias 
changed in recent vears. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

business venture profit-sharing 
capitalist sacred symbol 

decision making shares 
drastic change i stockholder 

free enterprise subordinate 

varvme 

lNF(niMATION: 

In our highly industrialized society, machines ai'e used to produce most of our 
goods. Did you ever stop to think about the amount of rnoney needed to start and run 
an industry using nuichincry? Did you ever wonder where the money comes from? We 
have reminded you that in order to start a factory, some person or group of persons has 
to get toi;cther enough money. Money is needed to build the factory, buy expensive 
niachinerv. buv raw materials, and pay the workers. All this outlay of money takes place 
a long time before any goods can be manufactured and sold to bring in any income. This 
nieaiKS that making things in factories retjuires a division of people into two groups: those 
wlu) put up the money for the machines, raw materials, and factories, and make the 
decisions about how to use them, and tliose who run the machines. The way in which 
these two groups are related to each other will determine wliat employment there is for 
the worker, the kind and amount ot goods and services which will be produced, and tlie 
wav in which production wilt be done. We introduced you to the three competing 
economic systems in Unit I. but we have not yet discussed their handling of capital and 
labor. 

WHO ARE THE TW(^ GROUPS AND HOW MAY THEY BE RELATED? 

Many people think that the way in which capital and labor are organized in our 
country is the only wav it can be done. Actually, there are basically three ways in which 
this problem can be handled. All three of them have certain handicaps and certain 
advantages. Therefore, various combinations of the three methods are used, in varying 
degrees, in most countries, including our own. In order to understand better the problems 
management and labor have to solve, you must know something abcjut the three basic 
ways of deciding who will put up the money and who will do the work, and how the 
two (capital and labor) will be related to one anodier. 
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The government may supply the capital. In this case, decisions about how the 
machines will be used and who will run them will be made by government officials. 
This is the system used to a great extent in the Soviet Union and other communist 
countries and to a limited extent in the United States. In our country, this kind of 
control is exercised over the armed forces, U.S. highways, post offices, some research 
centers and hospitals, etc. 

The same people may supply the capital who do the work. This is a cooperative 
system. You have seen it in operation in small businesses in the United States. (These 
ar*! essentially ''socialistic" in organization.). Suppose you and a group of people 
decided to combine your savings and invest in a small business, such as a hot-dog 
stand. You may choose to cut costs by working in it yourselves, instead of hiring 
workers. In this case, you and your partners will have to make joint decisions about 
how much to pay yourselves, how much to put back into the business, how to share 
the work and the profits, etc. Such small busine5.>s ventures have been very popular in 
the United States, but th(;y have their risks. While it is certainly true that many people 
have established successful small businesses, and some have become quite wealthy 
independent businessmen, it is also true that a high proportion of small business 
ventures do not succeed. When small businesses fail, it is often because the owners 
entercJ the business venture with too little capital. Researches show that many 
assembly-line workers who are bored with their work have dreams about starting their 
own businesses. Some of them succeed. 

Private individuals get together enough money to own the machines and the factories 
and hire other people to work in them. This is the free enterprise system or 
''capitalism", and it is the one in use in most industries in the United States today. 
This means that big businesses are not owned and operated by the people who work 
in them, although there is at present a growing trend to enable workers to purchase 
shares in the companies for which they work. This does, of course, make them part 
owners, but they generally do not own enough shares to influence decision- 
making. In the past, there have been unsuccessful attempts made by such groups as the 
Knights of Labor, the International Workers of the World, and the Socialist Party 
to get workers to band together and get control of the factories in which they 
worked. The idea has never had much appeal to American workers, however. In fact, 
Americans have had a tendency to regard the free enterprise system as a "sacred 
symbol" of Americanism. 
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HOW DOES THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM WORK? 

hi tlic free enterprise system, the people who put up the money are tlic owners. 
Because tliey provide capital, and because at one time most of the capital was provided 
by a few individuals, tlic people who put up large sums of money arc called capitalists. 
The way in which goods and services are produced with this capital is Called capitalism, 
as you learned in Unit I. It is important for you to understand that the nature of 
business ownership has undergone some drastic changes in America. The owners of most 
companies today are not a handful of capitalists, but usually are hundreds or thousands 
of stockholders. Many of us, including manv workers, actually own some shares of stock. 
This gives us a stake in the success of the business: we profit if it succeeds and we suffer 
a loss if it fails. Workers are increasingly asking for and getting profit-sharing provisions in 
their contracts. 

In earlier times, owners managed their own businesses. However, in the last fifty 
years, with the trend toward bigness and ownership by many thousands of people, most 
of these large industries have hired professional managers to run the business and make 
the decisions. The chief executive body of a large industry is called the board of 
directors. The members of the board are elected by the stockholders. Subordinate to the 
board in the internal organization of the industry are many thousands of people 
employed as part of ''management." As you learned in Lesson 1, when we use the term 
management in this book we may be referring to either the owners (in a small firm) or 
the professional managers (in a large corporation). Labor, as you recall, refers to those 
who are employed to do the actual production of goods. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION; 

1 . What is capital? 

2. Why is capital needed to start a factory? 

3. Name and explain the three ways in which capital and labor may be related 
and give an example of each. 

4. How arc capital and labor related in most large industries in the United States? 

5. Who are capitalists? 

6. Arc they any ''capitalists" left in the U.S. today? If so, can you think of any 
names? 

7. In what way has ownership of large industries changed in America in the last 
fifty years? 

8. hxplain the difference in owner.ship between a small firm and a large 
corporation. 

9. Why arc the stockholders of a large corporation not part of the management? 
10. What is the Board of Directors? 
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UNIT 11 


- PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


The Interests and Duties of Management . Lesson 4 
in a Free Enterprise System 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the primary^ interests and duties of management in a free 
enterprise system. 

2. To understand why management must make a profit for the people who 
supply the capital. 

3. To understand the things for which reserves of capital arc needed. 

4. To understand the importance of advertising. 

5". To understand why managenicnt sometimes find it necessary to relocate. 

6. To understand why management is increasingly mlling to bear the costs of 
personnel services and worker benefits. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

absen tceism perishable 

apprentice training personnel services 

coordinate primary interests 

economic stability reserves 

extension courses worker benefits 

INFORMATION: 

There are four groups of people whom management must try to satisfy in the 
operation of its business. They are the customers who will buiy the product; the 
stockholders who are tlie owners and who expect a profitable return on their investment; 
the community at large, which expects the business enterprise to maintain employment 
and economic stability for community members and institutions; and the employees or 
workers, on whose satisfactions the productive output of the business may depend. This 
creates a rather complex problem for management, because the interests of one group 
may be in conflict with the interests of another group. Although in our complex society 
management can ill afford to ignore the interests of any one group completely, the one 
thing it cannot afford to d(j under any circumstances is fail to make a profit for its 
investors. 

WHAT ARE THE INTERESTS AND DUTIES OF MANAGEMENT IN A FREE 

ENTERPRISE SYSTEM? 

Management's primary duties are threefold: 

1. To make profits for the people it represents (the suppliers of capital) and 
protect their investments. 

2. To plan for the future. 

3. To coordinate the hundreds or thousands of activities in tlie business. 
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WHY AND HOW MUST MANAGEMEOT PLEASE 
CONSUMERS? 

In order to make a profit and protect the 
owners' investment, management will try to produc"i 
the things consumers need and want, distribute pro- 
ducts widely and quicidy, and use advertising to make 
their products known and to persuade consumers to 
buy the things the company produces at as high a 
price as is possible ~ assuming a public demand for 
the product and the competition of other companies. 
Management runs into problems here, because con- 
sumers are constantly changing their minds about what 
they want. Consider the trend to small foreign cars, 
which induced American automobile producers to pro- 
duce a small economy car. The changeover in equip- 
ment was very costly. Yet management must keep up 
with changing desires, so a reserve of capital is needed 
to make such changeovers. To persaudc people to buy 
the things they produce, management must advertise 
the product. The television programs you watch every 
day are paid for by management with the hope that it 
can persuade you to buy the products ^vertised in 
the commercials. 

WHAT ARE SOME PROBLEMS MANAGEMENT MUST FACE WITH COMPETITION? 

The management of one company must compete with the managements of other 
companies fdr profits. For example, one steel company benefits by taking customers 
away from another steel company. But in addition, steel companies are in competition 
with companies which make plastics, aluminum, etc. In order to meet this competition 
with other companies, management must keep costs down. (Advertising \r very costly, 
but it is necessary in order to meet the competition with other companies. The wages 
paid to workers arc part of management's costs. It is generally to management's 
advantage to hire the most efficient workers at the lowest possible cost. However, since 
efficient workers produce more, management is often willing to offer higher wages to 
attract talented and efficient workers. 

WHAT ARE SOME PROBLEMS MANAGEMENF MUST FACE IN PLANNING FOR 
THE FUTURE? 

In planning for the future, management must be parepared to cope with many 
problems. Machinery wears out and must be replaced; new and more efficient machinery 
is constantly being invented and is often costly; consumer demands often change; the 
source of supply of raw materials or competition may change. Reserves of capital are 
needed to buy new machinery, repair old mach'nery, meet new competition* pay for 
research in consumer demand, make changeovers. Management not only has to make 
enough profit to give the investors a fair return on their money, but it must keep enough 
in reserve to meet unexpected costs as they arise. If management does not do this, then 
not only do the stockholders suffer, but so do the workers and the consumers - the 
workers because they cannot find jobs, and ronsumers because they cannot get the 
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products they need. Management must know about these changes far enough in advance 
to do something about them. It may be fatal not to find out about a new, efficient piece 
of machinery until your competitor has been using it for a year. This means that efficient 
management must put aside a lot of money for research. 



WHY IS COORDINATION OF WORK IMPORTANT TO MANAGEMENT? 

In order to produce goods rapidly and efficiently, management must coordinate 
the work of all the workers. You can imagine what a problem this can be in a large 
factory. It will always add to management's costs to have any group of workers idle 
v/aiting for goods to arrive from another shop or machine. The flow of goods through the 
assembly line must be as uninterrupted as possible. 
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WHY DOES MANAGEMENT USUALLY LOCATE NEW SOURCES OF RAW MATERIALS? 

Raw materials, too. must be avnilablc when needed, and perishable raw materials 
must not be purchased in too large quantities. Manaj^cment must be constantly in touch 
with the sources of supply* constantly calculating and checking to make certain that the 
flow of raw materials will be constant. The reason many business firms have to cut back 
production duriui.; a strike of railroad employees is not that the factory workers can't get 
there, out that ii is often impossible for the companies to get raw materials except bv 
rail. 

WHY MAY INDUSTRIES SOMETIMES RELOCATE? 

Industiies, in order to meet competition or changing consumer needs, may 
sometimes have to locate or relocate near sources of labor supply or raw materials. 
Sometimes the move is .made in order to get cheap labor (for example, the movement of 
textile mills from New England to the South has taken place partly for this reason). 
Manv of the newer, highlv technical industries have to locate where there is a good 
supplv of highly skilled labor. In the electronics industry, for example, this is more 
important than having cheap labor or a nearby source of raw inaterials. A worker who 
does not know how to perform the highly skilled and complex tasks involved in this kind 
of work is of iittle value, regardless of how litcle his services may cost. If industries have 
to relocate for this reason or any other, it can be disruptive to both labor and 
management. 

Because of the increased demand for highly trained workers, a great many unions 
and emplovers encourage their members to attend the evening school programs of the 
vocational and technical high schools. Workers may enroll in an apprentice training 
program, about which you will read in more detail in a later lesson, or in trade and 
technical extension courses. Although many companies provide tlieir own apprentice 
training programs, and unions are increasingly turning their attention to retraining 
workers, in manv parts of the country where vocational and technical schools exist, 
industries and unions prefer to enct^urage and support the vocational and rochnical 
education programs (^f the public school system or those offered on the college level by 
the state colleges and universities. 

WHY IS MANAGEMENT INCREASINGLY WILLING TO BEAR THE COST OF 
PRRSC^NNEL SERVICES AND WORKER BENEFITS? 

Manv factors have helped to persuade management of the long-range values of 
having work performed bv satisfied workers. Better performance on the job, less 
absenteeism, less turnover of personnel, etc. are some of the profits management has 
realized from its increased awareness of the importance of worker satisfaction. 
Management has spent large sums of money doing research on this problem. In some 
industries, the personnel division is the largest section of management. There hits been a 
rapid development of the desire of each party to understand the other's point of view. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION; 

1. V/hat arc the four groups of people that managcinent must try to satisfy in 
the operation of its t)usincss? 

2. List some ways in which the interests of any two of these groups may 
conflict, causing problems for management. 

3. To which group does management owe first responsibility in a free enterprise 
system? Why? 

4. What arc the three primary duties of management? 

5. Wh\ must management please consumers? 

6. What problems may consumers caus? for management? 

7. What are some of the pressures on management not to overprice its products? 

8. What is the purpose of advertising? 

9. What problems does competition wiih other companies create for 
management? 

10. Why may management be willing to pay higher wages for more efficient 
workers? 

11. Explain how wages paid to workers are a cost to management. 

12. List some purposes for v/hich management must have reserves of capital. 

13. What are some problems management must face in planning for the future? 

14. Why is it important for management to do research? 

15. Why is smooth coordination of work so itnportant to management? 

16. What are some things which may interrupt the flow of goods through the 
assembly line? 

17. What are some reasons why management may t^ave to change the location of 
its plants? 

18. Why k it unlikely that an electronics plant will locate near a source of cheap 
but unskilled labor? 

19. What services does vocational education offer to industry and labor? 

20. Think of some reasons why industry and labor may choose to use the 
facilities of tlie public schools rather than provide training on the job or 
within d)c union. 
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UNIT II PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 

The Interests and Duties of Labor Unions 

in a Free Enterprise Systcn) Lesson 5 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand tlie primary interests and duties ot labor unions in a free 
enterprise system. 

2. To understand some oi the things which may be considered profits for 
workers. 

3. To understand .some of tlie diings which may be considered costs to workers. 

4. To understand the problem of absolescence of skills or manpower. 

5. To understand why new machinery creates problems for workers and unions. 

6. To understand why unions sometimes demand a greater voice in decision 
making. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

iirbitrary grievance machinery 

C(^nflicting interest obsolescence 

controversial recruitment 

dignity restraints 

economic stability security 

fringe benefits synchronize 

INFORMATION: 

Unions must try to satisfy the same four groups of people as management: the 
Cf>nsumers, who will buy the products the workers make and who want a good product 
at a rcas 'liable price: the stockholders, who want the business to make a profit (you 
rememb that v/orkers may also be stockholders); die community, which expects the 
unions i .) contribute to economic stability for the community; and the employees, or 
workers, who make up the nieDibership of the union. Although the interests of all four 
group.s may sometimes be served by die same policies, dieir interests are sometimes in 
conflict. While management's primary responsibility is to make a profit for the 
stockholders (the suppliers of money to purchase land, tools, equipment, and services), 
die union's primary responsibility is to make a profit for it.s members (the workers who 
supply labor skills and energy). As we sliall see in rhe retnaining lessons in this unit, labor 
and management have certain common interests, which make harmonious working 
relations possible a great deal of the time, and also conflicting interests, which sometimes 
cause trouble^ Our purpose here is to examin-t: the workers' interests for which the union 
must work if it is to justifv its c.\istence> 


WHAT ARE THE INTERESTS AND DUTIES OF LABOR UNIONS IN A FREE 
ENTERPRISE SYSTEM? 

The union's primary duties are threefold: 

1. To make a profit for the people it represents (the suppliers of labor skills and 
energy), 

2. To plan for the future. 

3. To protect the interests of workers when management plans the coordination 
of activities and diviMon of work. 

\yHAT ARE THE WORKER PROFITS FOR WHICH UNIONS MUST WORK? 

Many people have the idea that higher wages is the only goal for which unions 
work. Actually, there are many job satisfactions which represent profits for workers, and 
many of them are part of the unions' demands in collective bargaining negotiations with 
management. The union does, of course, use its bargaining power to try to persuade 
management to buy workers' services at as high a price as possible, considering the 
restraints imposed by public opinion or competition from other (non-union) workers. Job 
surveys have shown, however, that the most important "profit" a job can offer to men is 
security; to women it is interesting work. In one survey, men listed wages sixth in order 
of importance, with security, opportunity for advancement, agreeable type of work, 
reasonably good working conditions, and good supervision placed ahead of pay in the 
order given. After good pay come recognition for work done, agreeable working 
companions, sympathetic assistance in solving personal problems, fair and tactful 
discipline, and information about the company's activities. All of these benefits are 
profits to workers. 

You should bear in mind that there was a time when workers were paid so little 
that they had to be concerned primarily with wage increases. As the worker's standard of 
living has increased, he has begun to regard other profits as equally, and often more, 
desirable than higher wages. It is just "human nature" to demand more important things 
when basic needs are satisfied! 

While unions usually try to increase workers' financial profits, they have begun 
increasingly to concentrate on getting the other kinds of profits. Since management often 
will pay more for good workers, the unions may even help to train and educate workers 
for better jobs and better pay. 
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WHAT ARE COSTS TO WORKERS? 

Workers' costs include the time, energy, strain, fatigue, dangers to life and 
security, loss of dignity, loss of opportunity, etc. to which they may be exposed. Profits 
for workers, just as profits for owners, are increased by keeping costs down. Therefore 
the union seeks to cut down costs for workers by demanding shorter working hours, 
better working conditions, fringe benefits, safety provisons, grievance machinery, job 
security, and the right to share in decision making. Notice, however, that when profits to 
workers are increased, management's costs are increased. It may in the long run be 
profitable to management to bear the increased cost in order to get more efficient work, 
just as it may sometimes be profitable to workers to bear increased costs in order to get 
more efficient production. We shall examine areas of agreement and conflict in the next 
lessons, \ 

WHAT ARE SOME PROBLEMS UNIONS MUST FACE IN PLANNING FOR THE 
FUTURE? 

Just as management must accumulate reserves of capital for the replacement of 
worn-out or obsolete machinery, unions must have reserves for the replacement of 
**worn-out** labor — workers who have become old or whose skills have become obsolete. 
Two kinds of reserves are needed for this purpose, reserves of cash and reserves of 
manpower. Worn-out labor can't be replaced or discarded as easOy as worn-out 
machinery. The old must be supported and those whoSK skOls are no longer needed must 
be retrained for new jobs. Part of the cost of disposing of worn-out labor comes from the 
union treasury. Management and the general public contribute also in many ways. 

Changes in consumer demand, which cause management to make shifts in 
production, at the same time create new jobs and make old ones obsolete. The union 
must try to find out where jobs are avaOable and inform and train its members. 


Sgt. Frank Deal gets some 
advice on how to find a job 
from Jesse A. Cooksey,a 
veterans' advisor tor the 
AFL-CIO Human Resources 
Development Institute 
at the Oakland Army Base. 



Recruitment of new workers to replace retiring workers is a responsibility which unions 
may increasingly have to share. The union must keep up with inventions of more 
efficient machinery, in order to guard against displacement of workers, or to cushion the 
shock for workers. Research programs, vocational guidance programs, conferences with 
industrial leaders, etc. may help the union to anticipate future labor demands. However, 
it is very hard to anticipate what future demands will be; sometimes industrial leaders 
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don't themselves know. Vocational guidance programs in schools provide some assistance, 
but they aren't always synchronized witli industry, and, as a result, sometimes new 
workers are trained for yesterday's labor force. The union must try to guard against diis. 
As you may remember from die last lesson, unions and industries generally work very 
closely with the vocational high .schools to try to anticipate and provide for future labor 
skills. 

WHY DO UNIONS SOMETIMES DEMAND A GREATEP. VOICE IN DECISION 
MAKING? 

while management's job is to keep the flow of goods as uninterrupted as possible 
by the use (^f more efficient methods, unions object when they feel there is a danger of 
the worker's dignity being impaired by arbitrary shifting and reassignment. Workers like 
to have a voice in deciding what kind of work they are going to do^ Management 
sometimes feels that its right to manage is threatened by the union's efforts to give its 
me:nbers a share in the decision-making process. This is one of the most controversial 
issues in industrial relations at the present time, with many varying attitudes to be found 
within the ranks of both labor and management. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. what are the primary responsibilities of labor unions? 

2. List at least ten things which may be considered "profits" for workers. 

3. List some things which are costs to workers, 

4. why do you think some labor unions have begun to work for profits other 
than wages? 

5. what arc some of the demands which labor unions make in collective 
bargaining negotiations? 

6. What problems do unions face in planning for the replacement of obsolete 
manpower or skills? 

7. what is the significance of new machinery to unions? 

8. Why is it hard to predict what the future demands for labor will be? What 
problcMis does this present to unions? 

9. What are some ways in which future labor demands may be anticipated? 

10. what are some new responsibilities which lahor unions may increasingly have 
to assume? 

1 1. why do unions sometimes demand a voice in decision making? 

12. what problems does die worker's desire to have a voice in decision making 
give to die union? To management? 

13. Discuss die pros and cons of giving workers a voice in decision making from 
tliC points of view of bodi labor and management. 
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UNIT II - PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
Common Interests of Labor and Management Lesson 6 


OBJECTIVE: 

To understand the common interests of labor and management, wliich help them 
solve their problems peaceably. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

common interests 
conversely 
humane 

INFORMATION: 

After reading about the interests and duties of labor and management in a free 
enterprise system, you probably have already gained some idea about what they have in 
common, although it may be easier for you to see at once what they do not have in 
common. Actually, there arc a number of ways in which labor and management have 
common interests. Becoming aware of them will help you understand why labor and 
management are so often able to find peaceful solutions to their difficulties. 



LOOKING AT THE ECONOMY AS A WHOLE, WHAT COMMON INTERESTS DO 
MANAGEMENT AND LABOR HAVE? 

All the members of labor and management in this country have a stake in 
maintaining a stable and healtliy economy. Unfortunately, it is not always possible to 
know for sure just what actions of labor or management will be beneficial or injurious to 
our complex economy. One thing is certain, however: management cannot sell goods 
unless people have money to buy goods. Since workers buy a large proportion of the 


stah]e 
morale 
motivation 
slack 
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goods produced by our industries, they must have high wages in order to buy more 
goods. The more goods workers buy, the more profits management will make. 
Consequently, it is to management's advantage if workers in general have high wages. 

Conversely, workers in general can expect that companies which make good 
profits can afford to pay higher wages to workers. If profits drop too low, management 
must cither cut costs (including wages), cut production (releasing some workers from 
employment) or go out of business altogether. Therefore, it is certainly to workers' 
advantage for nianiigenient to make good profits. 

All the members of labor and management in tl>e country arc also consumers. 
Consumers want the best possible goods at the lowest possible price. As consumers, 
therefore, and looking at the overall picture, workers have as much interest as 
managen^cnt in keeping the cost of producing goods down and in keeping efficiency high. 
Since wages arc a cost of producing goods, high wages increase the cost of production, 
and add to the final cost of the product. Therefore, when labor costs are high, the 
worker as a consumer must pay more for goods. Efficient production enables goods to be 
produced at lower cost also; therefore, workers have to spend less money for goods that 
are produced efficiently. 

Although both labor and management want to increase their profits, and profit to 
one is cost to the other inside the factory, can you see diat workers in general can buy 
more goods if management's costs are low, and managetnent in general can sell more 
goods if labor's income is high? 

WHAT COMMON INTERESTS DO LABOR AND MANAGEMENT HAVE WITHIN THE 
PLANT? 

Thus far, we have discussed the common interests of labor and management 
within the economy as a whole. Now, let us turn to the situation within a given plant. 
Remembering that bodi labor and management have an overall interest in producing 
goods efficiently, let us see how this interest contributes to other interests inside the 
factory. 

1. Bodi need replacement of worn-out machinery. Worn-nut machinery cannot 
operate efficiently, and increases the cost of producing goods. Furthermore, it 
may be dangerous to workers. 

2. Bodi need adequate safety provisions. Since Workmen's Compensation laws 
have required management to pay the cost of the workers' injuries, it i.s 
generally cheaper for management to prevent injury than to pay for it, even 
aside from any humane considerations. 

3. Both need to keep costs low in order to cotnpcte with other industries. If a 
business fails because it cannot meet the competition, many workers lose their 
jobs. 

4. Bodi need to have work inside the plant organized efficiently in order to meet 
competition with odier companies and produce more goods at lower cost. 

5. Bodi need to turn out good products, in order to meet competition and keep 
die company in business. 
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6. Borli need to keep rlic workers' morale higli. Hi^Ii morale and a sense ot 
acconiplislinient inerease profits for both inanai;enient nnd labor. Workers witli 
iiigli morale work more effieiently and contribute to hii;li productivity. 

7. Botli need to keep production moving without strikes or other interruptions it 
possible: when plants are shut down, everybody loses - labor, maiiai^ement, 
and the public. 

RccoL^tiiti(jn of" their common interests is shown in the public statement^ and 
publications of labor and manauemeiit. Unions and workers recognize that unprofitable 
business enterprises create a slack economy. Management is increasint;ly turniui^ away 
imm **the cult of cHiciency" to a "human relations'' approach in dealinij; witli workers. 
As leaders ^ain understandings about the nature of human motivation and effective 
organization, they change personnel policies accordingly. We shall tell you more about 
these personnel policies and principles in Unit V, 

QUESTIONS FC^R ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1 . Show how generallv, rhroiu'jiout the countrv, management's profits increase 
when labor's income is high. 

2. Show how generally, throughout the country, workers' incomes increase when 
management's income is high. 

3. Show how workers, as consumers, .share management's interest in keeping 
prices down. 

4. Show h(^w workers, as consu^ners, share management's interest in efficient 
production. 

5r Whv is worn-out machinery a disadvantage to both labor and managcnK.*nt? 

6. Why are adequate safety provisions an advantage to management as well as 
labor? 

7. Why is it important to hibcjr as well as to management that the industry be able 
to meet the competition of other industries? 

H. Why is it important to both labor and management that they turn out a product 
ofhigh quality? 

9. Why is high worker morale important to both labor and management? 

10. Why- is it important to labor atid management to keep production movingwith- 
out strikes or other interruptions? 

1 1. Why are unions and rnanagemeiit emphasizing dieir conmion interests rather than 
their diOerences? 
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UNIT II - PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
Conflicting Interests of Labor and Management Lesson 7 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand what the conflicting interests are. 

2. To understand why they sometimes seem more important than the common 
interests. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 
amalgamate 
basic commodity 
boredom 
collude 
compensate 

competitive disadvantage 

cope 

dilemma 


disrupting 
enligh tened 
exclusive control 
fragmented 
inflation 
maximize 
militancy 
monopoly 


monotony 

mutual interests 

opposing interests 

policy-making 

relocate 

vague 

voluntarism 


INFORMATION: 

Labor and management in a free enterprise system always face a dilemma: in 
some ways they want the same things, and in other ways they want entirely opposite 
things. It isn't always easy for either of them to choose between their mutual interests 
and their opposing interests. After you read about some of their opposing interests, you 
will understand some of the reasons why differences sometimes seem more important 
than similarities. 

IN WHAT WAYS DO MANAGEMENT AND LABOR HAVE CONFLICTING 
INTERESTS? 

You have read already that some of the things which are rewards for management 
are costs for labor, and vice versa. Inside a given plant or industry, management can try 
to increase its profits by getting the most efficient possible labor at the lowest possible 
cost, and by getting workers to work as many hours as is possible for maximum 
efficiency. On the other hand, profits for labor are increased by getting higher pay, 
shorter hours, easier work, and as many extra benefits as possible, including the 
satisfactions which come from sharing in the decision-making process, and from a sense 
of job security. To many workers, interesting work is the greatest ''profit" a job can 
offer. A ''cost'' to such workers is the monotony of fragmented jobs on the assembly line 
where the same task is repeated over and over and workers don't make a finished product 
— they make only a small part of it. Boredom is a cost to anybody (management or 
labor), and the specialization of labor has made it difficult for many assembly-line 
workers to enjoy their work and to maintain a sense of craftsmanship and commitment 
to doing a good job. On the other hand, it must be recognized that many workers ar^ 
happy with assembly-line work, and would not enjoy jobs with less routine and more 
responsibility. Also the assembly line produces goods efficiently, and ados both to 
management's profits and to workers' standards of living. 
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The trouble is that it is hard for the managers of one particular company to think 
of how much better off owners and managers in general are if workers in general have 
higher profits. It is hard, in the same way, for the workers in one company to think of 
how much better off workers in general are if management in general has good profits. 
Enlightened leaders of both labor and management recognize the interdependency of the 
two groups, and the fact that the welfare of one group depends to a large extent on the 
welfare of the other. However, it seems to be much easier for the management of a 
company to think of how much better off his company would be if only it could cut 
labor costs, and for the workers in a company to think of how much better off they 
would be if only they could reduce their costs and maximize their profits. Remember 
that profits to workers include much more than wages. If wages were suddenly doubled, 
many labor-management conflicts would still exist. 

An example of the difference in point of view is the case of companies that move 
their plants. Relocating plants is disrupting to both labor and management. However, in 
order to get cheaper labor, lower taxes, more efficient labor, cheaper raw materials, etc., 
management may find it a good idea to relocate. When factories move, workers lose their 
jobs, and often have difficulty finding new jobs. Even if they are willing to move (and 
sometimes they are not), it is not easy to find out where there is a demand for workers. 
When jobs are located in new areas, workers with limited money have a hard time getting 
there. It is important to management to be able to move; on the other hand, workers in 
an area want factories to remain where they are. In fact, job protection has become an 
increasing concern of unions, as the picture of UAW workers striking apainst Ford in 
1967 illustrates. 



t 

Similar problems exist witli tlie introduction of new labor-saving macliinery. Tins 
increases management's profits by producing goods more rapidly and efficiently with less 
human labor. While new machiner)' does create new jobs, the existing work force faces 
the problem that the new jobs may be in another part of the country and require totally 
different skills that they do not have. Older workers do not learn new trades so easily 
even when they have the opportunity. Workers face the problem of how to get trained 
for the new jobs. Sometimes workers (and their unions) try to cope with this problem by 
holding on to the old jobs in whatever ways they can. One way unions sometimes handle 
this is through the practice of featherbedding. Feathcrbedding :neans crenting work for 
workers whose skills aren't needed any more. The practice of keeping firemen on diesel 
engines is an example of featherbedding. This practice increases management's costs, and 
is generally paid for in the long run by the consumer in the form of higher prices. 



Management has made all the decisions about how work is assigned, who docs the 
work, how much will be produced, etc. Management has regarded decision-making about 
output, production methods, and work assignment as its right. Management feels that 
workers are hired to do the work, not to decide how much work or what work they will 
do. Labor unions have increasingly demanded for their members a share in decision 
making. They feel that workers need the sense of dignity and importance it gives them, 
and, in some cases, makes up for monotonous work. Management has sometimes taken 
the attitude that workers who share in decision - making have a greater sense of 
responsibility for and interest in the business, and dierefore produce more. In general, 
however, management has felt that sharing decision -making with workers is wasteful and 
inefficient. The quarrel over the right to decide is often a basic issue in strikes. 

We have mentioned earlier the increasing militancy of teachers in demanding 
higher salaries, better facilities for educating students, and the right to strike. Some of 
the most serious, and often bitter, differences between teachers and their ^'employers" 
have arisen over the issue of who has the right to decide. Teachers maintain that, as 
professional educators> they should have a voice in educational policy-making. Boards of 
Education have tended, however, to maintain that educational policy making is their 
right. Although some states (including New Jersey) have laws permitting teachers to do 
collective bargaining with Boards of Education, those laws are generally vague .ibout the 
issues which can be bargained. Legally » of course, policy-making in the broadest sense 
belongs to Boards of Education, but it seems qiMte probable diat teachers will 
increasingly win the right to participate in making educational policy. Whether they will 
legally win the right to strike in every state is more uncertain, Init that legal handicap has 
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!U)t Stopped teachers* strikes* iiltlii>uji it lias often inatle tlieni verv costly to teacher^ 
ori^anizations. Some states permit inii^lic employees to strike, and it is not forbidden hy 
law in the western F.uroi>ean denujcraeies. However, the tiovernnienr lias more control 
over unions in tliose countries, too. 

It is ;j;eiierallv to tnanauc'nent's advantaL^e to have a lot of competition for jobs 
among workers, beca-ise workers who are comiH'ting with one another for jobs can be 
hired at lower cost, (^n the t)ther hand, unions trv to eliniin.jr«' competition among 
workers, so that no workers will he able to "undersell" their .services. If unions can get 
all available workers to beluni: to unions, thev can make sure that nobody will be 
available to work for less than union pav. If management c.jn prevent the unions from 
enroUini; all workers, it can 'uaintain a source of labor less expensive than union labor. 
Another, and perhaps more important, reason why management does not want unions to 
get a monopoly of the labor su.pi)ly is so that it can maintain its traditional right to 
manage. Unions have increasinglv tlcmanded a part in controlling the business. There are 
many non-union industries which actually pay higher wages dian competing union shops, 
largely in order to maintain management control over production. In order to increase 
their strength, unions have worked for the closed shop or union .shop in dieir contract 
agreements with management^ The clc^sed sluop is one in which otdy union members may 
be hired. The union shop is one in which workers who are hired must join the union 
within a specified period of, time. The closed shop was prohibited by the Taft-Hartley 
law, but unions have been* working vigorously, but as yet unsuccessfully, to get this 
provison of the law repealed. Management, (jn the other hand, generally prefers the open 
shop, one in which workers are not requirt-d to join the union. Management groups have 
supported rlgbt-to-work laws in some states, 1 lu-se laws, which exist now in a number of 
southern and middle western .States, guarantee w<trkcrs the right to work whether or not 
thev belong to unions. The right-to work laws are opposed by organized labor. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF UNION STATUS 



UNION AAAN AND NONUNION 
AAAN WANT A JOB 


CLOSED SHOP 



ONLY UNION fAAN GETS JOB 


UNION SHOP 

jo 



NONUNION MAN ALSO GETS 
JOB IF ME JOINS UNION 


MAINTHNANCE-OF-MEM8ER- 

UNION MAN MUST STAY IN 
UNION 


PREFERENTIAL SHOP 



UNION MAN GETS JOB FIRST 


OPEN SHOP 



NONUNION MAN PREFERRED 
UNION NOT RECOGNIZED 


GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES FOR PUBUC AFf AIRS COMMintt, INC 

4 2 


It is generally to labor's advantage to have management in competition with other 
management for v^orkers. This enables the available supply of workers to demand higher 
profits. When companies stop competing and decide to agree on common wage or labor 
policies, they increase their bargaining power. When workers stop competing for jobs and 
decide to agree on contract demands, they increase their bargaining power. These 
attempts to control competition among workers or for workers explain in part the trend 
toward bigness in industry and labor. As companies combine, or amalgamate, they 
eliminate competition among themselves for workers, and increase their bargaining power. 
As unions amalgamate, the same thing happens. The mei^er of the AFL and the CIO, 
two giant labor federations, into the AFL-CIO added to labor' strength, even though the 
AFL-CIO does not do collective bargaining. Large national unions, such as the United 
Steelworkers of America, sometimes bargain for all their members with all the companies 
in the industry. 

The USW represents most of the steelworkers in the country. Therefore, when 
this kind of industry-wide bargaining takes place, the public has much at stake. Steel is a 
basic commodity which affects nearly every major industry in the country. If 
negotiations between the USW and the steel companies break down, resulting in a work 
stoppage, the national economy can be and has in the past been seriously affected. 

WHY DO COMPETING INTERESTS SOMETIMES SEEM MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
COMMON INTERESTS? 

In spite of the fact that it is important to all managemetit for workers to have 
enough income to buy their products, the management of a given company is not in a 
position to give all workers everywhere in the United States increases, or to raise the 
general purchasing power. Because of its competition with other companies, any given 
management's efforts must be concentrated on reducing its own costs. It will certainly be 
to one management's advantage to have other management pay high wages, with which 
workers can buy its goods. By the same token, the workers in a given company or 
industry are not in a position to influence the general productivity, that is, to see that 
workers all over the land produce more. In a given company, it is in the workers' 
interests to get higher profits for themselves, although it will be to their advantage for 
other workers to produce goods efficiently and at a low cost, so the goods won't cost so 
much. 

In a free enterprise system, it is management's job to produce the most goods at 
the lowest cost. Furthermore, it is forced to do so by competition with other companies. 
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The only way it can avoid competition is to '^collude*' widi other management by 
making price-fixing agreements, agreements to divide up markets, etc. '^ws have 

declared this to be illegal because it injures consumers. It hurts workers as consumers by 
keeping up the costs of goods they must buy. 

Workers cannot afford to be primarily interested in producing the most goods at 
the lowest cost, even though it may benefit them as consumers to do so. Workers have a 
lifetime investment in their occupational skilln and work routines. Every aspect of their 
lives - their families, their recreation, their surroundings - is dependent on their 
maximizing their profits and acV.ieving job security. Therefore they cannot always agree 
to the most efficient production methods. So fiir no way has been found that is 
acceptable to most people to protect workers against the loss of jobs so that tliey can 
always agree with management to use the most efficient methods. 

The sources of conflict between labor and management are really too complex to 
be simply stated. They involve psychological, social, and political differences as well as 
economic ones. Here you have read only about some of the economic and psychological 
factors involved. 

One of the problems in a competitive (or capitalistic) system is that of protecting 
the public interest. Because our system is also democratic, we have tended to rely on 
voluntarism, that is, on making the facts clear to labor and management, and relying on 
them to voluntarily restrain from raising prices, or asking for new wage demands. But in 
a capitalistic system, it is the Job of unions ;ind management to increase their profits. 
Therefore, the industry which voluntarily holds prices down (or installs pollution 
controls, etc.), while its competitor does not, nutomatically places itself at a competitive 
disadvantage. Similarlv, union leaders who voluntarily refrain from ^inflationary" wage 
demands when they arc under pressure from members to keep up with wage increases 
gnined by rival unions may not be leaders very long! 

The tendency, then, when the public interest seems to be at stake in ;i 
labor-nianagement dispute (as in the issue of what caused the inflation of the late Y)()'s 
and early '70's) is for each side to deny responsibility and to blame the other, and both 
often come up with very convincing sets of facts. 

We shall have more to say about the problem of protecting the public interest in 
Units X and Xlll. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. In what way does assembly-line work benefit workers? 

2. In what way is assemhly-li"c work a cost to workers? 

3. How does niamigeincnt sometimes lower costs by moving factories? 

4. What are the costs to worker^ of having the ^nctory move? 

5. Show how it is to the advantage of a management to have all other 
managements pay high wages to their workers. 

6. List soine problem.s created by the introduction of new labor-saving 
machinery. 
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7. How may fcatlierbcddini; be used to meet the threat ot new machinery? How 
will consumers (and workers as consumers) be injured by this? May consumers 
and workers be benefittc I by it in any way? 

8. How do management and workers disagree about decision-making? Why do 
they disagree? 

9. Whv do teachers feel they should have a right to participate in making 
educational policy? What do you think about this? Why? 

10. What would high competition between workers for jobs mean to 

a. management? 

b. unions? 

c. workers? 

1 1 . How do unions try to eliminate competition between workers? How does 
Tiumagenient try to increase it? 

12. What would high competition for labor between companies mean to 

a. management? 

b. unions? 

c. workers? 

13. How does management try to reduce competition between companies? How 
do unions try to increase it? 

14. E.xplain some of the reasons for the trend toward bigness in industry and 
unions. 

15. What are some of the hazards of the trend toward bigness? 

16. List so-ne rea.sons why competing interests sometimes seem more important 
than common interests. 

17. Whv is it difficult, in a free enterprise system, to rely on vc!untarisni to get 
wage and price restraint, or needed protections of the public interest? 

1 8. Whv have labor and management opposed controls? What alternatives are 
dicre in a time of crisis? 
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UNIT III - HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Lesson 1 — Conditions of the Laboring Classes Until the Industrial Revolution 

Lesson 2 — Impact of the Industrial Revolution 

Lesson 3 — Working Conditions in Early Factories 

Lesson 4 — Birth of Trade Unionism 

Lesson 5 - The Union Movement Since 1930 


If we look at the conditions of primitive peoples 
today, we can get an idea of the way all people 
lived before the Industrial Revolution. 



Workers' attempts to organize into trade 
unions were often met with resistance. Here, 
Pinkcrton agents, hired by the Carnegie Steel 
Co., arc battling with strikers at the com- 
pany's Homestead, Pa. plant in July, 1892. 
The strike was broken when the company 
brought in 2,000 strikebreakers protected by 
the state militia. 



After workers got the legal right to 
engage in collective bargaining, peaceful 
negotiations became more the rule than 
the exception. Contrast this picture ot 
p eace fill bargaining with th e con flict 
scene above. 
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UNIT III - HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
Conditions of the Laboring Classes Until 

the Industrial Revolution Lesson 1 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the tremendous changes the Industrial Revolution made in the 
way of life and the standard of living of workers, 

2. To understand that industrialization has brought greater freedom in some 
areas of life and less in others. 


3. To understand something about the living conditions of workers from ancient 
times to the present, in order to appreciate the benefits and responsibilities 
workers now enjoy. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

artisan monopoly 

exploitation pestilence 

feudal system psychiatrist 

indentured servant serf 

industrialization self-sufficiency 

meager standard of living 

survival 


INFORMATION: 

You may be wondering what value a study pf history — of what happened 
yesterday, the day before, and long ago has for you. You live in the here and now, 
and naturally want to spend a lot of time thinking about the future. But did you ever 
stop to think how n\uch the present and the future depend on the past, and how 
dangerous it would be to forget the past? If you think of human progress since the early 
V caveman times as a building to which each generation has added a few stones, you can 
see that it is impossible to keep adding to the top of the building if the foundation is 
gone. Yon may liave learned also from studying history that sometimes in the past, the 
foundatior. has crumbled, and mankind has endured long periods of backward, rather 
than forward, movement. History is by no means a record of steady forward progress. 
Each generation faces the risk of losing something which earlier generations have 
contributed, as well as the responsibility of adding some stones to the building. So you 
must know something about history in order to understand how and why you got where 
you are; and you will find also some clues to how you should behave in the future in 
order to keep civilization moving ahead. 

As you read in this lesson about the conditions of workers from the time when 
primitive man first learned to use tools, down to the Industrial Revolution about a 
hundred and fifty years ago, you will probably think you are very lucky to be living in 
the twentieth century. As you read later about the troubles labor and management had 
settling disputes, even as late as the 1930's, you will probably be glad you are living in 
the last half of this century. So - one of the reasons for learning about the history of 
the working classes is that it enables you to appreciate your position in history. 
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You will see also how the welfare of society may be affected by the bcliavior of 
labor and management, if you see all these things, and if you act on them when you 
become a working member of society, you will have become a responsible citizen. This is 
the aim of most history courses in high school, but whether they succeed or not depends 
partly on the student's attitude. 

WHAT WAS THE CONDITION OF THE WORKER BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION? 

Primitive man didn't enjoy much freedom at all, contrary to popular opinion. It 
took all his energies just barely to stay alive, even for the short time he lived. Two 
reasons for this were that his knowledge was a mixture of magic and very simple science, 
and he had meager and inefficient tools. It is hard for us to realize how close these 
people lived to death every moment of their lives. They were in constant fear of wild 
beasts, floods, pestilences, etc., and they really knew nothing about what made crops 
succeed or fail. This ignorance and fear explain the cruelty of many of their customs, 
such as human and animal sacrifice. 



About 5,000 years ago some great civilizations were formed, but the tools used 
by these people were still fairly primitive, and all of them depended on slave labor. In 
Egypt, China, and Mesopotamia, it was possible for a few people to enjoy a fairly high 
standard of living at the expense of workers. The Greeks and Romans made slaves of the 
people in conquered territories. In these societies many of the slaves were people who 
had been rich and well-educated, before their countries were conquered. Few people 
questioned the using of slave labor even in "democratic" Greece. 

After the fall of Rome around 500 A.D., for almost a thousand years Europe 
lived under a social and economic system called the feudal system. This period in history 
is called the Middle Ages. It was one of those times when progress was very slow. Life 
was centered around the feudal estate, owned by a lord. On the estate the serfs lived 
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together in small villages, farmed the lord's land, and surrendered to him all produce 
except just what was needed for their survival. The necessities of life were produced by 
the serfs in their cottages. Serfs had no education except what was needed to perform 
their assigned tasks. They never left their villages, and it probably never occurred to them 
to question their lot in life. In church, at home, and by their masters they were taught 
that this was the way God meant life to be, and the position He meant men (both lords 
and serfs) to have. 

You may think that this was indeed a dull life. But think how secure it was, and 
how much self-sufficiency the workers enjoyed in producing everything they needed — 
furniture, food, clothing, and entertainment. The simple, uneducated serf who "knew" 
his place in life was probably '^happier" than you are today, in the sense that animals are 
happier than people. Isn't it really the human being's ability to think about and 
question the meaning of life and his place in it that distinguishes him from the lower 
animals? So, while serfs probably didn't need psychiatrists or tranquilizers- ;is do a great 
many people in modern America, they were much less human beings because they did 
not know how to think very well. 



IJKTTMANN 

The feudal village was the center of life in Europe for nearly a thousand years. 


WHY DID THE FEUDAL SYSTEM DISAPPEAR? 

The feudal system did not vanish overnight, nor did it disappear at the same time 
everywhere. For instance, it lasted in Russia until well into the twentieth century, when 
the United States and the countries of western Europe were already industrialized. You 
should understand some of the reasons for its collapse in western Europe. (America, of 
course, was still in the hands of the Indians.) 

In the 11th and 12th centuries, great military expeditions to the East, called the 
Crusades, were made. In the Crusades, Christians from Europe tried to drive the Moslems 
out of the Holy Land in the Middle East. This took many people away from the feudal 
estates, and brought them into contact with people from the East. Although the Crusades 
failed in their mission, they did bring back to Europe silk, jewels, and spices from the 
Orient. Naturally, this stimulated a desire for these luxuries. 
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As trade with the Orient developed, a third class of people became necessary — 
businessmen. Slowly but surely, people began to leave the feudal estates to work as 
merchants and tradesmen in the cities which began to spring up all over Europe. 

The ••enclosure" movement, in which landowners combined small holdings to 
grow sheep, pushed many serfs off the land and sent them to the cities. Many displaced 
serfs received passage money to the New World, and became indentured servants; many 
went to work in the factories; some became tradesmen and merchants. The feudal system 
had only two classes of people, nobles and serfs. The third class which now began to 
develop was the middle class. 

The commercial revolution which took place in Europe created a new wealthy 
commercial class of people with money and the willingness to invest it. A scientific 
revolution soon followed and many new discoveries in astronomy, chemistry, biology, 
etc, took place. The wedding of science and technology, which took place in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, created the Industrial Revolution, 

In Europe, the breaking down of feudal estates led to the formation of 
nation-states (France, Italy, Spain, etc.) much larger units of government than the feudal 
estates. These nation-states were ruled by kings through the 16th, 17th, and most of the 
18th centuries. One of the characteristics of these nation-states (ruled by a king) was the 
desire for giory and wealth for king and country which developed. Two Italian cities, 
Venice and Genoa, got control of the known routes to the Gnent, This Italian monopoly 
of trade with the Orient aroused the envy of other European countries. Spain and 
Portugal took the lead in breaking the Italian monopoly by trying to find an all-water 
route to the Orient. Portuguese sailors, under the direction of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, tried to sail around Africa. A Portuguese navigator, Vasco da Gama, finally 
succeeded in reaching India. In Spain, an Italian navigator named Christopher Columbus 
persuaded Queen Isabella to finance his attempt to get to India by sailing west instead of 
east. His discovery of America opened a new chapter in the struggle between nations, as 
they began to seek wealth and power in the New World. Although Spain had colonies in 
the New World 100 years before the British, Britain eventually won the struggle, and 
ousted lier European rivals - Spain, Holland, and Sweden — from North America, The 
Age of Exploration, as this period in history is somerimes called, not only led to the 
discovery of the New World, but helped to produce the commercial and scientific 
revolutions and eventually the Industrial Revolution. 

All of these historical events increa.sed the supply of raw materials available to the 
European nations and stimulated the demand for new products. But as long as articles 
had to be made by hand with crude instruments, it was impossible to increase the supply 
of goods very rapidly. The need for machinery to speed up die manufacturing process 
became apparent, 

WHAT WAS THE DOMESTIC SYSTEM? 

From the end of tlie Middle Ages until the Industrial Revolution began in 
England, a system known as tlie domestic system was used in the production of many 
products. Under this system, artisans and craftsmen owned their own tools and made 
articles at home. Merchant.s supplied the raw materials, bought the finished products from 
workers, and paid workers on the basis of the quantity produced and the market price of 
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the article. However, workers under this system worked long, hours for little pay, and the 
system was too slow. Tlic supply of goods could not keep up with the demand. 
Therefore, men began to apply their money, brains, and initiative to developing machines 
to produce goods faster, 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION OR ASSIGNMENT: 

I.Of what value is it for one who attends a vocational high school to study 
history? 

2. What can you learn from studying the conditions of workers from primitive 
times to the 1 97()'s? 

3. Why did primitive man enjoy so little freedom? 

4. What was the condition of workers in ancient civilizations? 

5. what was the -name of the social and economic system of the Middle Ages? 
Explain how it worked. 

6. what was the condition of workers during the Middle Ages? 

7. Why didn't serfs rebel against the lords? 

8. Explain how freedom may decrease **happiness" and increase **humanness/' 

9. How did the Crusades lead to the breakdown of the feudal system? 
How did the Crusades indirectly cause the discovery of America? 

11, How did the Age of Exploration help bring about the Industrial Revolution? 

12, What were the commercial and scientific revolutions? 

13, What is meant by *'the wedding of science and technology"? How did it help 
to bring about the Industrial Revolution? 

14, What was the domestic system? Why was it not adequate to meet the needs of 
the people of Europe? 

15, Compare the worker of today with the worker under the feudal system and 
the worker under the domestic system as to: 

a. , standard of living 

b. hours of work 

c. pride in craftsmanship 

d. independence from outside help 

e. freedom 

f development as a human being 
g. contentment 

16, Can you think of atiy employment today in which workers can have die same 
degree of independence as the craftsman under the domestic system? 
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UNIT III - HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
Impact of the Industrial Revolution 


Lesson 2 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To learn the changes which took place during the Industrial Revolution. 

2. To understand that progress in industrialization took place partly as a result 
of great sacrifices by workers. 

3. To appreciate the long-range benefits of the Industrial Revolution. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

accelerate impact responsive 

asset inadequate self-righteous 

callousness incentive sense of dignity 

chattel slave indifference simultaneously 

economist laissez-faire specialization 

economic policy paternalistic stability 

enterprise predecessor tradition 

factor ^ reform unsettling 

INFORMATION: 

There is probably nothing more important for you to understand about the 
history of Western civilization than the impact of the Industrial Revolution. Americans 
now enjoy the highest standard of living of any people on earth. Such abundance was not 
dreamed of by people in the Middle Ages, and, even today, the poorest American would 
be considered wealthy by the standards of the majority of the world's peoples, especially 
those in Asia or Africa. The reason for this is that not all countries had an industrial 
revolution. Until Soviet Russia began to industrialize in recent years, industrialization had 
been confined almost exclusively to Western Europe and the United States. 

WHAT WAS THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION? 

You may be accustomed to think of a revolution as meaning a war, like the 
American Revolution or the French Revolution. Actually, a revolution is a big change, 
which does not necessarily involve bloodshed. 

The Industrial Revolution was a big change in the method by which goods were 
produced. Yc-u have just read about the domestic system, in which workers, using simple 
tools, made things by hand at home and sold them to. merchants. The Industrial 
Revolution was the change from making things by hand at home to making them by 
machine in factories. It began in England in the early eighteenth century, reached the 
United States around 1800, and is still going on in the form of automation, the process 
in which the entire manufacturing routine can be carried out without manual labor. We 
shall have more to say about automation in Unit X. This may not seem to you like a 
very rapid change, but, if you consider it^ you will see that 250 years is a very short time 
in relation to the length of time man has been on this planet. 
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England was the place where the Industrial Revolution began. By 170C she was 
already gaining supremacy over her rivals in the New World, where she haa established 
permanent colonies, thereby gaining a plentiful supply of many raw materials, such as 
cotton, tobacco, etc. England's damp climate was highly suitable for the spinning of 
cotton thread and the weaving of cloth. She had, before 1700, achieved a government 
more responsive to popular opinion than any other nation in Europe. England had a large 
number of wealthy merchants who were willing to invest huge sums of money in 
adventurous and risky enterprises. The factors which made England the birthplace of 
industrialization are numerous and complex. It is enough for you to know that the 
willingness to break with tradition and gamble on new things, combined with economic 
and social factors, brought progress, and that progress in one area stimulated progress in 
another. 



Courtesy of the ILGWU 
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The flying sluittlc, a incchanical addition to the hand weaving machine, which 
made it possible to weave cloth more rapidly, was invented in the early 1700's. This 
created a great demand for thread to keep the weavers supplied. A scries of spinning 
machines was invented to accelerate the production of cotton and linen thread. James 
Hargreaves' spinning jenny, which was in operation by 1764, was a great improvement 
over earlier inventions. It was followed by a scries of improved machines, notably the 
spinning frame of Richard Arkwright and Samuel Crompton's spinning mule, which spun 
thread tighter and faster. American cotton growers couldn't get the cotton separated 
from the seed fast enough, even with slave labor. The need for a machine to do this job 
interested Eli Whitney, an American, who invented the cotton gin in the 1790's. 



Iraptjirtant Inventions of the Industrial Revolution 

Hero you arc able to sec the important contribution made by machines to the production of cloth. 
The two pictures on the left show the progress made in spinning fiber into yarn. In the top picture, 
yarn is being made with an old-fashioned spinning wheel. At the bottom left we see Hargreaves' spinning 
jenny, invented in 1767. In the right top picture we see an old-fashioned hand loom, and below it, 
Cartwrij;ht's power loom, invented in 1785. 

Remember that this series of inventions to speed up the manufacture of cotton 
cloth took place over a period of a century. Each man who contributed something used 
the knowledge gained by his predecessors, and that progress was taking place 
simultaneously in other areas, such as coal mining. 
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You may wonder how workers could notice changes which took place so slowly. 
However, these invrMitions changed the lives of nianv people. As manufacturers gradually 
opened factories to manufacture cloth, more and more hand spinners and weavers 
suffered loss of income, and were forced to seek employment elsewhere - either in the 
factories or in another trade. Remember that crafts such as weaving and spinning were 
handed down in the family from one generation to another under the domestic system 
and that workers were able to take great pride in the cloth they produced at home. They 
were also able to choose their own working hours! The new system put them to work for 
long hours in factories under unpleasant working conditions. You can now understand 
the uprisings against spinning and weaving, machines which took place in England, by 
people who feared unemplovment, or who did not want to give up their accustomed wav 
of life. 


Tlie Howe sowing niadiinc, the tirst otic to havn the 
eye at the point of the needle and to use a shuttle to 
lock tlic stitch. Inventions did. of course, improve the 
speed and qu*ility ofliome production, too. 




The tremendous advantage which England enjoyed over other nations made her 
the wealthiest and most powerful nation on earth until after World War 1. Because she 
wanted the American colonies to serve as a source of raw material for her factories, and 
as a market for her miinufactured goods, she refused to permit competitive industry in 
America. Consequently, the United States didn't have any factories until after the 
American Revolution. 

Jn 1789. the year Washington became President. .Samuel Slater, a mechanic in an 
English spinning mill, meniorized the details of these machines and brought his plans to 
America. He persuaded Moses Brown, a wealthy Rhode Islander, to finance his spinning 
factory; and so the first real factory came to the United States. It is still standing in 
Pawtucket. R.I. 
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Trade Secrets and the Industrial Revolution 


Si: 
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Tht Rhodf isUntf HIstoHctl Society 

Samuel Slater's mill in Pawtucket, R. I., from a water-color done about 1812 


History hooks gloss over it, but a chapter in American 
history could he titled **How a Trade Secret Launched the 
Industrial Revolution.'* 

In the 18th centur>'. American technology fn the textile 
field was so hackward that the Government was offering 
munificent bounties for improvements. At that time, 
Britain was in the forefront of textile technology he- 
cause of a series of inventions of machinery that spun 
thread and wove it into cloth. 

But Britain was not about to share her lead in the field 
with others. To protect her production techniques, Britain 
used laws that made stealing trade secrets a capital 
offense punishable by hanging and that prohibited the 
emigration of skilled hands who had worked in textile 
mills. 

A bright, young apprentice, Samuel Slater, worked for 


Richard Arkwright, who in 1769 perfected a series of 
rollers that produced strong cotton thread. Slater, having 
heard about the American bounty offers, decided to try 
his fortunes overseas. 

He memorized the equipment, worked out in his mind 
the method of operation and, disguised as a farm boy, 
sailed for the United States in 1790. Af'er his arrival. 
Slater contacted two mill owners, A\illiam Almy and 
Smith Brown. 

Working in secret. Slater built a copy of Arkwrighfs 
invention. At first It failed to work, but one night in a 
dream Slater saw an adjustment that would make the 
machine work — or so the stor>' goes. The adjustment 
turned out to he correct and from then on invention 
followed invention, launching the United States into an 
era of industrial progress. L. S. 
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Tlic New York Times 


The first factories in Auicrica were built in New England. Gradually the factory 
system spread through the North and Middle States, helping to create larger and larger 
cities, such as Bostcm. New York, and Philadelphia, and attracting large numbers of 
immigrants from European countries. The South remained agricultural, however, until 
recent years, and the availability ot cheap land in the West attracted people from eastern 
cities, thereby opening new jobs for new immigrants. 


1770 
Crompton 
Spinning Mule 



1785 
Cortwright 
Power loom 



1791 Whitney C Otton Gin 
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WHAT WAS THE IMMEDIATE IMPACT OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION? 

In some respects, workers during the early part of the Industrial Revolution were 
even more enslaved than they had been before. Cheap, inadequate houses were thrown 
together by factory owners to house workers near their places of employment. Since it 
was impossible for them to live elsewhere, they had to pay whatever rent the owner 
^iemanded. In many instances they had to buy goods in company stores, owned and 
operated by factory owners who* could charge whatever prices they wished. Wages were 
so low that the entire family, including children six years of age or over, had to work. 
Hours of work were extremely long, averaging fourteen to sixteen hours a day, even for 
children. Working conditions in most factories were extremely unpleasant, as you will see 
in the next lesson. 

The economic policy followed by governments was one of laissez- faire, which 
meant that the government should not interfere with the activities of business enterprises. 
Economists such as Malthus argued that it was useless to give wage increases to workers, 
since they would be encouraged to produce larger families to flood the labor market and 
force wages down again* 
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Reformers pointed to the evils of the factory system and tried to arouse an 
indifferent public against them. Many of Charles Dickens' novels, which you may have 
read, tell about the English middle class who didn't care about the underprivileged. 
Reform movements in England and America (where conditions were nearly as bad in the 
early 18th century), remedied some of the worst abuses. 

Many of the leaders of the reform movement in England and America were 
members of the upper classes who were appalled by working conditions in the factories 
and by living conditions of the working classes. The reform movement extended over 
many years — in fact, reforms are still going on and will continue as long as we have 
people who see injustices and try to eliminate them. 
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Some of the things for which 19th century reformers worked were: the extension 
of voting rights to men without property, voting rights for women (woman suffrage), 
political reforms in city and national governments, laws to protect women and children, 
public schools, better treatment of the handicapped and mentally ill, the right of workers 
to organize, better working conditions in factories, shorter working days, and many 
others. 

Not all employers were cruel or inconsiderate. Many were very kind to thei? 
employees. Many of the kind ones were paternalistic, or fatherly, toward the workers. 
However, this kind of treatment did not always give the workers a true sense of dignity. 
They felt they were being treated like children. 

Whether he worked for a kind boss or a cruel one, the worker in the early 
Industrial Revolution did not have a real freedom as we know it today. He could not be 
bought and sold, as could a slave, it is true; but he had become a wage slave. He was 
"free" to bargain with his employer, if he wished, for higher wages, or better working 
conditions, but conditions of employment made him almost totally dependent on his 
employer. His wages were low, he usually had no alternative job, the supply of labor was 
so great that he could be easily replaced, and starvation in many cases was never far 
away. His main asset was his ability to do work, and his only bargaining power was the 
threat of withdrawing his individual services. Since others were usually available to take 
his place, he actually had little bargaining power. Bargaining cannot take place unless 
both sides have some bargaining power. 

You can see that the early Industrial Revolution did not bring many immediate 
advantages to the worker. Progress in industrialization was bought with much human 
suffering. We have emphasized this point because you must realize it in order to 
appreciate the benefits you now enjoy. 

WHAT WAS THE LONG-RANGE IMPACT OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION? 

Although the^ Industrial Revolution brought us many problems, many of which 
are far from solution today, let us look first at some of the benefits we enjoy in 20th 
century America. 

People who live in industrialized societies have a wealth of goods and services 
available to them. Refrigerators and electricity are just two of the basic items which you 
take for granted in your daily lives; people in backward, or n on -industrialized, nations 
have neither, and would consider them the height of luxury. Television, automobiles, etc. 
are luxuries unheard of in most of Asia and Africa, yet they are folt to be necessities by 
most Americans. As you look around your school room, you will see few items not made 
in factories. Your pencils, paper, blackboards, filing cabinets, chalk, erasers, windows, etc. 
are all factory-made products. Try to visualize a school room in which nothing is made in 
a factory - and you will be looking into the schoolrooms of most of the young people 
of die world. 

Your recreational facilities are numerous and varied; your clothing is the best in 
the world and you have ten or twenty times as much as your ancestors might have had 
or, indeed, as the majority of the world's people have today. 
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why do you suppose this situation exists? Is it because Americans are "better" 
than Asians that they are so favored? .\nicricans sometimes tend to be rather superior 
about their luxuries because they don't really understand how they got them. Of course, 
those of us who are living today can't claim much credit. Actually, it was a combination 
of historical accident, tradition, and the **blood, sweat, and tears" of our ancestors who 
suffered through the early Industrial Revolution that caused us to be in this fortunate 
position today. Let us look more closely at this special position we enjoy, largely because 


of the Industrial Revolution. 


A typical modem fkctory 



The average worker today may work as few, or fewer, hours than his employer. 
He may drive the same car, attend the same P.T.A. meetings, and live in the same 
neighborhood. He may work in a beautiful modern factory (not all modern factories are 
beautii^l, unfortunately), where large r.iaintenancc staffs are employed for the building 
and grounds. He usually enjoys paid vacations, recreational centers, hospitalization, 
unemployment insurance, social security, and a considerable amount of job security. Free 
public school education is available to him and his family. He can vote (by secret ballot); 
child-labor laws and compulsory schoo' attendance laws protect his chidren. Medical 
knowledge has more than doubled his average life expectancy. Shorter work weeks have 
increased his leisure time, opening for liini opportunities for relaxation, enjoyment, and 
self - improvement, His real wages (the buying power of his wages) are more than 50% 
higher than they were thirty years ago. 


These are but a few of the gains workers have made since the Industrial 
Revolution. Earlier workers struggled for the benefits you now enjoy and sometimes take 
for granted. Perhaps the best thing they have given you is your right to leave your job, 
and find a new one which suits you better; or, perhaps it is the prospect of even greater 
benefits for your children 

Not all Americans enjoy the comfortable circumstances we have described, of 
course. We shall consider the problem of poverty in America in Unit X. 

WHAT PROBLEMS DID THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION CREATE? 

At the same time that industrialization has solved certain problems, it has raised 
others. Specialization, which is the breaking down of the manufacturing process into 
many small operations, each of which is performed over and over by a single worker, has 
made it difficult for the worker to have a sense of accomplidiment or pride in his work. 
For too many workers, the hours spent at work are regarded as boring and as a means to 
an end — the end being money, with which they can "enjoy" life. Many workers do not 
regard their work as pleasurable. Since the greatest portion of one's life is spent at work, 
this is a regrettable development. 

The increased emphasis on wages, leisure, and luxuries in American society has 
turned some workers away from the more satisfying goal of pride in a job well done, or 
craftsmanship, as we shall call it in this book. Without a sense of craftsmanship, workers 
sometimes lack the incentive to do a good job or to enjoy their work. Lack of a sense of 
craftsmanship creates real problems for the society as well as the worker. It may not 
seem to the worker on an automotive assembly line that his job is very important, but in 
fact the safety of millions of people depends on his doing his job skillfully and 
accurately. 



Many of us liavc lost our pride in a job well done. 
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From '*You and Unions," by Dale Yoder. Science Research Asso dates i Inc. 
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The increase in leisure time, which seemed to our idealistic forefathers to open 
new opportunities for self-improvement, has sometimes only given more people more 
time in which to do nothing. Boredom and dissatisfaction arise when the individual is not 
constructively employed (any worthwhile or pleasurable pastime — golf, reading, etc. - is 
constructive employment). In spite of the great variety of educational and recreational 
facilities available to them, frequent complaint of people, both old and young, is that 
they have nothing to do. 

In spite of the great wealth of the United States, however, there are still people 
who do not enjoy an adequate standard of living. At the same time that our government 
is buying surplus wheat to keep it off the market, many people do not have enough to 
eat. The problem of distribution of goods in a free society where production is enormous 
has not been fully solved. Some industrialized countries, mainly those in Western Europe, 
do not have the wide difference between the very rich and the very poor that we have in 
the United States. Our problem is complicated by racism, as blacks struggle to overcome 
the handicaps imposed on them by slavery and 100 years of racial discrimination. As 
society becomes more complex, and cities grow larger, social problems, such as 
deliquency, alcoholism, narcotics addiction, mental illness, crime, etc., continue to 
increase. Technological progress (the invention of new materials, methods of production, 
and machines) has taken place faster than social progress. 

Technological gains have taken place so much faster than social change that we 
have now invented weapons destructive enough to destroy ourselves, without inventing 
the social processes to prevent it. The job of the next generation will certainly be to 
create the social machinery: that is, to make the necessary changes in our society which 
will bring about greater stability and equality. 

In Unit X, you will read about some other problems which technology has 
created for us: problems of inflation, unemployment, inequality of opportunity, 
environmental exploitation, pollution, alienation, etc. Since those problems present 
special challenges to the labor movement, they deserve special consideration in this book. 

Indifference, choosing the wrong goals, failure to take responsibilities — all are 
dangers in a society where so many people take their daily freedoms and high standard of 
living for granted. Clearly » these errors can lead to loss of the gains we have made. On 
the other hand, if the individuals who collectively make our society think and act 
responsibly and do not run away from problems, there is a good chance that the 
problems facing our world today may be solved constructively. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIC^NMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Compare rho couditiiuis of workers before, during, niul jfter the Industrial 
Revolution. 

2. Conipnre the conditions ot the worker in the early Industrial Revolution with 
those of the American worker today. 

3. Compare conditions of American workers todav with those of workers in the 
underdeveloped countries ot the w orld. 

4. Give some Iiistorical reasons why tlie United States is now tl)e wealthiest 
countn in the world. 

5. Why do you think Americans often take their benefits for granted? 

6. What Asian nation comes closest to out-producing the United States? 

7. What was the Industrial Revolution? Why did it take place in England? 

8. Exphiin the starjnient. ^'Progress in industrialization was bought with human 
suffering." 

9. What was the lais.se/ faire policy? How did it affect workers? 

10. Do you think it is necessary to have laws to protect workers? Why or why not? 

11. What is a reform movement? 

12. Why did a reform move* jnt take place after the Industrid Revolution? 

1 3. What is a "wiige slave*"? Do you think there arc any **wage slaves'' today? 
Explain. 

14. Explain the statement. **No real bargaining can take place when one side has 
all the bargaining power." Apply it to the Industrial Revolution. 

15. Briefly outline the long-range benefits of the Industrial Revolution menrioned 
in this lesson: add others. 

16. What problems were created by the Industrial Revolution? 

17. Why is it now more important than ever before in our history for all citizens 
to live up to their responsibilities? 
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UNIT III - HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
Working Conditions in Early Factories Lesson 3 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To learn liow tlie factory system changed working conditions for women and 
children. 

2. To learn what factor\- conditions were like in different kinds of factories. 

3. To learn how the Industrial Revolution was a strain on management and 
labor. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

conservative momentum 
forfeit overseers 
inhumane philanthropic 
liberal quota 
mass production sabotage 

vices 

INFORMATION: 

The Industrial Revolution was a strain on both management and labor. Neither 
had developed the methods and skills for mass production in a factory system. 
Industrialization brought about a very big change in the nature, place, and time of work. 
Management had much to learn about how to organize factories and handle workers. 
Workcrr* tolerated the change because they had no choice, except to try to destroy 
machinery (sabotage), which they often did. 

Although the evils of child labor were indeed harsh and gruesome, you must not 
get the impression that the factory system led to the enslavement of children who were 
previously happy and free. The children of the poor had always worked long hours at 
hard labor. The factory system .simply concentrated on an already existing evil. As you 
read the tlescriptions of unpleasant factory conditions, try to diink of it in terms of the 
social scene of the times. Since factory working conditions were nearly always dismal and 
unpleasant, and sometimes morally and physically damaging, many workers and owners 
accepted the situation as "common" or ' average." Others in both groups saw the need 
for reforms. You will read more about this at the end of the lesson. 

WHAT WERE THE WOR.ST CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT? 

There .seem to have been at least two distinctly different kinds of employers. One 
group of employers, usuallv owners t)f large factories, engaged in. or permitted overseers 
to engage in, the use of force or cruelty. The other group of employers was paternalistic, 
that is. they took a protective and fatherly interest in their employees. Small shop 
owners, who often worked alongside their employees, comprised a large part of the 
second group. Let us take a closer look at condicions in these two types of factories. 

It was physically impossible to keep such a system working at all except by the 
use of terror. The overseers did not deny diat their methods were brutal. They said that 
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they had either to get the full quota of work, or be dismissed, and in these circumstances 
pity was a luxury that men with families depending upon them could not allow 
themselves. 



Hicse young children working in a mine were called **hurriers." They arc 
pushing a coal car along a track. 

Protests about the situation came from the owner class as well as the workers. 
Robert Owen, a philanthropic employer, established a model industrial community in 
which workers shared in the ownership and profits of the factories. The ''conservative" 
Tories in England did more to help the factory workers than did the 'iiberal" Whigs. The 
Factory Act, a law that children under ten years of ^e should not be worked over nine 
hours a day, was passed with Tory support in 1833, and the Mines Act, passed, also by 
the Tories, in 1842, prohibited the employment in the mines of women or children under 
ten. 

The first efforts toward "socialism," which has since been advocated by some 
worker oi^anizations, (e.g., the Knights of Labor and the I.W.W.) were actually made by 
employers, such as Robert Owen. The majority of employers, however, finding their 
country and themselves growing rich through their efforts, found good arguments to 
justify existing conditions. They were supported by the laissez-faire economic theory of 
economists Adam Smith. Thomas Malthus, and David Ricardo. The political reforms that 
were made, although a great improvement over the past, did not satisfy the workers, who 
turned increasingly to the formation of trade unions to bargain directly with employers. 
As we shall sec later, the American labor movement gained great momentum after Samuel 
Gompers led it iTi the direction of "pure'' unionism - "More and more — here and now" 
- for the worker. 

As we have observed, all employers were not cruel. Another pattern of behavior 
was that of the small shop owner, who worked alongside his employees, and often took a 
p^sonal interest in them. This paternalistic system was certainly far superior to the other 
from the worker's point of view. 
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In the textile mills, children as young as six 
years of age were employed, although nine 
seems to have been a common age for 
entering employment. In England, the hours 
of work for children and adults alike were 
from sunup to sundown, approximately 
14-16 hours. In the early textile mills in 
Massachusetts, girls worked seventy hours a 
week. According to a description in the 
Mechanics Free Press for August 21, 1830, in the Philadelphia factories ''It is a 
well-known fact that the principal part of the help in cotton factories consists of boys 
and girls, we may safely say from six to seventeen years of age, and are confined to 
steady employment during the longest days of the year, from daylight until dark, 
allowing at the outside, one hour and a half per day (for meals) . . . and that too for a 
small sum, that is scarely sufficient to support nature . . 

In some factories, owners followed the practice of paying overseers according to 
the amount of work they could turn out. The overseer, who had to protect his own job 
and feed his family, often felt compelled to use physical force to keep workers busy or 
to speed up production. Cruel and inhumane treatment of employees (including children) 
by overseers was not unusual. A committee investigated and reported on conditions in 
the textile mills and coal mines in England. Some excerpts from the report will serve 
better than anything else to tell you how workers were treated in the worst of the 
factories during the early Industrial Revolution. 

The fourteen or fifteen hours' confinement for six days a week were the 
"regular" hours. In busy times hours were elastic and sometimes stretched to a 
length that seems almost incredible. Work from 3 A.M. to 10 P.M. was not 
unknown. In Mr. Varley's mill, all through the summer, they worked from 3:30 
A.M. to 9:30 P.M. At the null aptly called ' Heirs Bay," for two months at a 
time, they not only worked regularly from 5 A.M. to 9 P.M., but for two nights 
each week worked all through the night as well. The more humane employers 
contented themselves when bu.sy with a spell of 16 hours (5 A.M. to 9 P.M.) 

• NOTICE is hereby given. That all the Hands in the Service of SAMUEL 
OLDKNOW working in his Mill, or elsewhere, must be subject to the following 
RULE: That when any person, eitlier Man, Woman, or Child, is heard to CURSE 
or SWEAR, the same .shall forfeit One Shilling. - And when any Hand is absent 
from Work, (unless unavoidably detained by Sickness, or Leave being first 
obtained), the same shall forfeit as many Hours of Work as have been lost: and if 
by the Job or Piece, after the rate of 2s. 6d. per Day. " Such Forfeitures to be 
put into a box, and distributed to the Sick and Necessitous, at the discretion of 
their Employer.** 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Describe two different kinds of employers in the early Industrial Revolution. 

2. Explain in what kinds of industries these two kinds of employers were likely 
to be found. 

3. At what ages were children employed in the textile industry? 

4. How many hours a week were children often compelled to work in the textile 
industry? 

5. How many Iiours per day did children work in the textile industry? 

6. Why did it seem necessary to the overseers that they treat employees cruelly? 

7. Describe the way a "patern;ilistic'' employer miglit treat his employees. What 
might a paternalistic employer be like today? 

8. What vices of his employees troubled Samuel Oldknow? 

9. What penalty did Samuel Oldknow impose on his employees for these vices? 

10. Compare the attitude of Samuel Oldknow toward his employees with that of 
the overseers of large factories. 

11. Describe the efforts of philanthropic owners to change the factory system* 

12. Compare the life of the poor before the Industrial Revolution with their life 
under it. Which way do you think they were better off? Why? 
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UNIT III 


- HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Birth of Trade Unionism 


Lesson 4 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To appreciate the difficulties the workers had in their attempts to form 
unions. 

2. To understand the conflicting goals of early union groups, and the significance 
of the victory of **pure" unionism. 

3. To appreciate the contributions of early labor leaders and groups to the 
welfare of labor today. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 
ancestors 
bai^aining power 
collective bargaining 
conspiracy 

cooperative ownership 

depression 

dominant 

indifferent 

individualistic 


intra-labor 

huider 

monopoly 

mutual 

notoriety 

obstacle 

optimistic 

panic 

philosophy 


pool 

previously 

prosperity 

recession 

reform 

retarded 

scab 

socialistic 

unscrupulous 

Utopian 


INFORMATION: 

A union is an organization of 
workers designed to protect their 
interests and gain benefits for 
themselves. Did you know that 
workers had a hard time getting 
employers and the courts to permit 
them to form unions? Most people 
today, including employers, accept 
unions and choose to work with 
them; but it was not always so. You 
should know something about the 
labor union movement in the United 
States, because, if you don't, you 
may fail to appreciate your responsibilities as a member, or simply as a member of 
society, toward unions. You may have seen, in recent Congressional investigations of 
corruption in unions, what happens when the members of unions let unscrupulous 
people gain control. It ceases to be their union and becomes the dictator's union. The 
same thing happens in any organization, whether it is a union, a company, or a 
government, when the people are indifferent. 
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WHAT OBSTACLES DID WORKERS FACE WHEN THEY TRIED TO ORGANIZE? 

Have you ever wondered when, why, and how unions developed? Lessons 3 and 4 
certainly gave you some hints as to why. You know about the long hours, the unpleasant 
working conditions, and the low wages our ancestors endured. In 1776, at the beginning 
of the American Revolution, the unskilled worker got about 50c a day. By 1800 his 
wage had increased to 90c a day, and in 1825 to a dollar a day. Even allowing for the 
fact that prices were much lower then, you can see that this was a very low income. You 
read in Lesson 3 that reforms through political means did not take place as rapidly or 
completely as workers wanted. 

Skilled workers, or craftsmen, whose jobs require a great deal of training, were 
always somewhat better off than unskilled workers, whose jobs require no training at all. 
An unskilled worker can be easily replaced. As you know, the factory system created a 
great demand for unskilled workers to work on the assembly line. Semi-skilled workers, 
whose jobs require a small amount of training, were needed in factories, also. These 
people were only slightly better off than unskilled workers, because it didn't take long to 
replace them, either. 

You see, then, that the individual worker, especially the unskilled worker, trying 
to bargain for himself, had no real bargaining power, since he had nothing to withhold 
from the employer except his labor, which could easily be replaced. However, workers 
soon realized the bargaining advantages of banding together. A large group of workers, 
threatening to withhold their labor unless the employer bargains with them, cannot easily 
be replaced. It is clear, then, why workers began to try to form unions. But why did it 
take them so long? 

When workers tried to bargain as a group, they immediately encountered the 
opposition of employers. Employers didn't object to unions, but they did object to 
collective bargaining. Even before the American Revolution, many craftsmen had formed 
**unions" which really served as mutual insurance societies, in which workers pooled their 
funds to help unemployed or disabled members. No objections were raised to this type of 
union. Employers used a variety of techniques to resist unionization for collective 
bargaining purposes. Some of them were: 

L Legal action. — Throughout the nineteenth century, the courts ruled 
collective bargaining illegal. 

2. The blacklist. — This was a list of workers known to have taken part in 
union activities. It was circulated among employers who agreed not to hire a 
blacklisted worker. 

3. Company unions. — These '^unions" were established and controlled by 
management, which often gave wage increases and welfare benefits, but t( c 
union could not bargain with management. 

4. Strikebreakers. — These were non-union workers hired to replace union 
workers during a strike. A name commonly used by union members for a 
strikebreaker is ''scab." 
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5. Police power. — This has been used mainly where local officials favored 
management, as recendy as the steel strikes of 1937, In 1894, Federal troops 
were sent to Chicago to break the strike of the American Railway Union 
against the Pullman Company. 

6. Hired thugs. — Some employers chose to use violence in resistance to 
unions. Employers have not had a monopoly on the use of violence, however; 
for example, the "Molly Maguires," a secret miners' society, gained notoriety 
in 1862 because of acts of terrorism against their bosses. 

7. **Yellow-dog" contracts. — Employment contracts stating that the worker 
was not a union member, and would not join a union during the period of his 
employment. 

It is not hard to see why many workers were scared to have anything to do with 
unions. Employers had powerful weapons on their side, 

\ TRIAL 

The basis of legal action against unions • 
was the "doctrine of conspiracy," which the 
courts used throughout the nineteenth 
century. This doctrine said that unions for 
collective bargaining purposes were con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. This is not an 
easy idea to understand. Very simply, it 
meant that the courts felt (as did most em- 
ployers and many workers) that the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system should depend on 
individual competition between businessmen 
and workers in every way. When either of 
them banded together with other business- 
men or other workers, this was an effort to 
reduce competition. 

Many workers did not believe in 
unions. Those who accepted the idea that 
individual competition should be the basis 
of the American way of life did not. Most 
workers didn't think in terms of "individual 
competition." What they really thought 
about, and hoped for, was the chance to 
make good themselves, and become em- 
ployers, instead of employees. The American 
system made this possible, and some 
workers did rise to managerial positions, and 
still do, especially in the building trades and 
service occupations. . 

1827. 

TTie courts came to the defense of early 18th century 
employers by charging the new unions with conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. 
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The low educational level of the working class in general slowed down progress. 
In the early 1800's there were no public schools, and only the children of well-to-do 
families received an education. Some cities had "charity'' schools for children of the 
poor, but many workers refused to send their children, not liking the idea that their 
children had to be educated by charity. Those who opposed public schools argued diat it 
wasn't fair for people with money to have to pay taxes to educate the children of the 
poor. Free public school education for all became a major goal of workers and unions. In 
most states this goal was not achieved until the twentieth century, although Massachusetts 
established free public school education earlier. In 1837, more than half of the children 
in Pennsylvania were not in school. 

It was hard for the workers to get laws passed favorable to themselves (public 
school laws, laws to limit the work day, laws forbidding the employment of children, 
etc.) because most of them couldn't vote. Many states required property ownership as a 
requirement for voting. Wages were so low for unskilled workers that most of them 
couldn't hope to earn enough money to buy property. 

The growth of unions was sometimes slowed down by periods of economic 
depression. A depression (sometimes started by a financial *'panic") is a time when the 
demand for goods decreases* so production slows down; workers arc laid off; jobs become 
scarce; workers compete with other workers for scarce jobs; wages drop; and so on. 
During such hard times, manufacturers earn less profits, and really can't afford to pay 
workers as much. Workers are reluctant to make demands, because there are more 
workers than jobs, and those who are employer! don't want to lose what they have. 

The United States has had depressions since the early 1800's.One such depression, 
which caused the first national organization of workers, the National Trades Union, to 
collapse, was brought on by the Panic of 1837, during President Martin Van Buren's 
administration. We had a big depression which started in 1929. We have had several 
'^recessions" since 1929, however, the latest one being in the early '70's. A "recession" is 
a time when business is not good and jobs are hard to find, but it is less severe than a 
depression. 
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Times of prosperity have usually enabled unions to grow. Manufacturers enjov 
gooJ profits, and are generally optimistic about the future. Jobs increase, so competition 
among workers for jobs decreases, and workers' power goes up. In the 1840's as business 
improved in tlie United States. President Martin Van Buren estabhshed the first ten-hour 
work day fur Federal employees. By 1850, skilled workers in large cities had gained a 
ten-!i(jur work day. and factory workers were beginning to work eleven or twelve hour 
days. 

Another renson progress in union organization was slow was tluit workers couldn't 
always agr^'c on how to improve their situation. If workers themselves are in conflict 
about what to do. no action can be taken until they settle their differences. 

WHAT WKKE THE POSSIBILITIES OF IMPROVING THE SITUATION-^ 

Let us stop and think, now - in what possible ways could workers act in order to 
improve their situation? ActuJIy. there were three possibilities; and it was the lack of 
a^reeincnt about which of the three to follow that caused part of the dclav in getting 
union.s started, and made it difficult to keep them going once they got started. 

One way in which tlie worker might improve his lot was through what wc shall 
cjll the *'Horatio Alger" method. You should read the stories bv Horatio Alger, about 
the poi>r boy who ninde good. The possibility ot achieving success through a combination 
of haril work and good luck has iilways been a part of the American dream. Everybody 
knows actuaJ cases where poor boys really have bee rich and successful businessmen. 
The worker who dreams o\ replacing hi.s employer, or becoming his employer's **eqiul" 
in management, is really identifying himself not with labor, but with management. His 
L-oinmitnient to labor organizations, if it exists at all. is likely to be half-hearted. 

11iis method of improving the lot ot the worker did not become the usual way 
lor the re;ison that every worker c;in*t become a boss. A few rugged individualists have 
made the giade: but there are only a limited number of managerial positions available. 
Tlie ott-repeated statement, "if I can do it. anybody can do it," just isn't true. The 
.iL(ulent which iiiaJe the position available may not happen to anybody else, regardless 
ot his talent, r'urthermore. in modern hirge corporations, nuinagement positions are so 
spi-L iaii/eJ that e^itrance intt) them is increasingly coming to be from colleges nnd not 
"upward from the ranks." 

A sue olid possible direction for labor to take was that of political reform, using 
tliL- power of government to change the organization of society. Labor groups have 
eniergeii whose idea w;ls to take the means of production out of the hands of private 
owners, whose objective was to inake a profit, and placing them under cooperative 
owiiersliip. 

Two major labor t)rganizations working for political chnnge have appeared on the 
Americ.m scene. They were the Knights of Labor, which started in 1869, and the 
Internatioiiid Workers of the World, which started in 1905. Both failed because their 
Utopian (perfectionist) ideals failed to capture the imagination and .support of workers. 
You will read about the struggle between union groups devoted to political change and 
those concentrating on collective bargaining in the hist part of this lesson. 

The third possibility WiLS, of course, collectiye bargaining. Collective hnrgaining 
means tluit representatives of unionized workers bargain with employers for improved 
wages, hours, working conditions, niid other benefits. This method is a sort of 
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compromise between the individualistic Horatio Alg£»r method and the socialistic method 
of political reform, and it became the pattern of labor-management relations in the last 
half of the nineteenth century. 

HOW DID COLLECTIVE BARGAINING BECOME DOMINANT? 

In order to understand labor-managcrKcrit relations in the last century you must 
know about the stru^le between the political reformers and the advocates of collective 
bargaining. The story of the Knights of Labor and the American Federation of Labor 
illustrates the struggle. 

Both the Knights of Labor and the American Federation of Labor were union 
federations which appeared in the last half of the nineteenth century. A federation is an 
association of many different unions, partly for the purpose of increasing bargaining 
strength, partly to resolve intra-labor disputes, and partly to increase labor's political 
influence. 


BEST copy AVAILABLE 



U.S. Department of Labor 

Negroes have played a part in the lahor inovcincnt since its be« 
ginnings. Tlic Knights of Labor had a policy of tioti -discrimination. 
However, Negroes usually were barred from leadership posts. After the 
white craft unions came to dominate the labor tnovctnent, Negroes were 
often barred, and sometimes formed tlieir own unions. 

Here, Frank J. Farrell, a Negro delegate, introduces Terence V. 
Powdcrly, the "General Master Workman," to the tenth annual con- 
vention of the Knights of Labor, held in Richmond, Va. 
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The Knights of Labor began in 1869 as a small secret society of Philadelphia 
garment workers. The society had a romantic title: *The Noble Order of the Knights of 
Labor'\ Its leader was Ciillcd the Grand Master Workman. Uriah Stephens and Terence V. 
Powderly were its first leaders. 

The Knights soon gave up secrecy and accepted member unions frotn many trades 
and occupations. By 1886 they had a membership of 700,000. The leadership was 
committed to a long-range program of political change. They wanted to make 
cooperation, rather than competition, the basis of America's economic system. (In other 
words, they wanted to change from capitalism to socialism.) They didn't approve of 
strikes or collective bargaining, although some of the member unions used both. These 
Utopian ideals didn't appeal to .S'>me members of the federation, who thought the 
possibilities of political improvement were too far away to do them much good. 
Furthermore, the Knights were in favor of organizing hoth skilled and unskilled workers 
in the same union, and many craftsmen, conscious of their superior position, objected to 
this. 




Samuel Ciompcrs 

Photos courtesy of U. S. Department of Labor 

In 1886, under the leadership of Samuel Gompcrs and Adolph Strasser of the 
cigarmarkers' union, several craft organizations withdrew from the Knights and formed a 
rival federation called the American Federation of Labor. Samuel Gompers became its 
first president, and his philosophy became the philosophy of the American labor 
movement for a very long time. 

Gompers didn't believe in political action as a way to attract workers to 
unionism. He chose collective bargaining. Direct action between the worker and his 
employer would be more effective at that time than legislation, he felt. He believed that 
unions should work for the improvement of wages, hours, and working conditions, and 
give support to whichever party offered them the most. This kind of unionism is often 
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called **pure'' unionism or '*bread and butter" unionism. Covnpers also favored the 
organization of workers on a craft basis. It should be noted, however, that Gompers and 
the AFL were influential in getting some early laws passed for protection of the worker. 

Although the leaders of the Knights of Labor opposed strikes, the organization 
engaged in a number of strikes, some of them successful. However, in the late 1880's, a 
series of disastrous strikes caused the Knights of Labor to lose membership. 

Furthermore, the AFL slogan "more and more, here and now" made sense to a 
lot of workers who had failed to understand, or disapproved of, the more distant goals of 
the Knights of Labor. Craftsmen flocked to the AFL. The Knights of Labor lost 
membership steadily, although it did not disappear completely until the 1920's. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made in the early twentieth ccntun'^ by the Socialist 
Party, the Socialist Labor Party, and the International Workers of the World to redirect 
the American labor movement toward socialistic political change. 



During World War I, the "radical" methods and philosophy of the LW.W. 
encountered increasing public disapproval and governmental repression, and the IWW 
gradually faded from the labor scene. The relative monopoly over organized labor of the 
American Federation of Labor until the 1930's indicated that tiiost American workers 
had chosen the route of collective bargaining rather than that of political action and 
social reform. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What is a union? 

2. Why does the individual worker have '^unequal bargaining power"? 

3. Explain the difference between skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled workers. 

4. Explain how unions increase the workers' bargaining power. 

5. Why were the very early unions not attacked by employers? 

6. What activity of unions did employers object to? 

7. What methods were used by employers to stop union activity? 

8. What were some goals of workers in the early nineteenth century? 

9. Why did the courts usually decide against unions? Explain the doctrine of 
conspiracy. 

10. Explain the effects prosperity and depression have had on union growth. 

11. What political barriers did workers have to overcome? 

12. What were the three possibhe ways for the worker to improve his situation? 
Which one did most workers choose? Why? 

13. What is a union federation? 

14. What is '*purc" unionism? Do you think unions should have restricted their 
activities to "pure" unionism? Why or why not? 

15. What were the goals of the Knights of Labor? Why do you think they 
objected to collective bargaining? 

16. Explain how Samuel Gompcrs' views were different from those of the leaders 
of the Knights of Labor. 

17. Why did Gompcrs start the American Federation of Labor? 

18. What threats to AFL leadership appeared in the early twentieth century? 

19. Explain the slogan "More and more, here and now." What are some dangers 
of this philosophy in modern society? 

20. Find out all you can about the I.W.W. 

21. Why do you think Gompcrs' philosophy had more appeal to workers than the 
I.W.W. philosophy? 

22. In what ways do you think workers' needs have changed since Gompers' day? 
Is ''pure" unionism a good idea today? 
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UNIT III - HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
The Union Movement Since 1930 Lesson 5 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To learn the significant facts in the histor)^ of the labor-union movement since 
1930 and the current trends in union membership. 

2. To understand the difference between a craft union and an industrial union. 


3. To appreciate the significance ofrthe rivalry between the AFL and the CIO in 
organizing workers. 

4. To understand the significance of recent developments in the labor movement, 

5. To become acquainted with some of the prominent figures in the modern 
labor movement. 


W(mDS TO LEARN: 

assembly line 

capitulation 

controversial 

craft union 

current 

elite 

excessive 
executive board 


fringe benefits 
hamper 

industrial union 

infiltration 

lobby 

Magna Charta 
mainstream 
mass production 


mediate 

merger 

NRA 

post-war 

prolonged 

solidarity 

socially conscious 

tensions 

UAW 


INFORMATION: 

As you know, the AFL was primarily a federation of craft unions, to which 
skilled workers (or craftsmen) practicing the same trade belonged. The form of union 
oiga'Mzation advocated by the Knights of Labor was the industrial union, to which all 
the workers in an entire industry could belong, regardless of what jobs they performed. 
Study the diagram in Lesson 3 of Unit IV, which illustrates the difference between these 
two types of unions. Conflict between labor leadefs who favored the craft union form of 
organization and those who preferred industrial unions is the first part of our story in 
this lesson. 

HOW Din INTERNAL CONFLICT CAUSE DIVISION IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT? 

As factories grew larger, and the invention of new machinery broke the 
manufacturing process down into smaller and simpler operations, more and more 
products could be made on the assembly line, and more and more unskilled workers were 
needed to perform the simple operations. Since the AFL was the only large union 
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federation in the United States in 1930, and since it was concerned primarily with 
organizing skilled workers into craft unions, most of the unskilled workers had no union 
at all. In 1930 only 7V2% of the labor force belonged to a union. This 7'/2% represented 
the **elite'* of the labor force. They were the craftsmen, and they were not generally 
disposed to accept unskilled workers into their ranks. 


William Grccr^, president of the AFL during the 1930's, 
thouglit his union federation should begin to organize 
industrial unions in the mass-production industries such as 
the steel or automobile industries. The coal industry had 
already been oi^anizcd along industrial lines, as had several 
others. However, Green didn't have much control over the 
Executive Board of the AFL. Most of these men were 
old-line craft unionists, who feared that industrial unions 
in the mass-production industries might cause them to lose 
control over their own members. They were opposed to 
having the AFL form industrial unions. 




William Green 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Under the leadership of John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers, demand for industrial unions 
grew; and when the AFL convention of 1935 failed to 
take action in the automobile, steel, oil, and textile indus- 
tries, John L. Lewis and others decided to organize uiem 
anyway. 


John L. Lewis 
U.S. Department of Labor 

WHAT WAS THE CIO? 

Lewis and three other leaders established the Committee for Industrial 
Organization within the AFL. The other men, Charles Howard of the International 
Typographers' Union, Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and David 
Dubinsky of the International Ladies* Garment Workers' Union, had every intention of 
keeping the CIO inside the AFL. Lewis, however, had felt from the beginning that a 
break would have to come, and did nothing to ease the tensions between the Executive 
Board of the AFL and the CIO. 
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The Committee for Industrial Oi^anization immedi- 
ately set up organizing committees for the steel and auto- 
mobile industries. Disputes between the CIO and craft 
unions in the AFL over who had the right to organize 
what people in what industries (jurisdictional disputes), 
personality conflicts between Lewis of the CIO and Green 
of the AFL, and other factors led to the separation of the 
two organizations in 1937. John L. Lewis became the first 
president of the CIO, a position he held until 1941. That 
year he declined to run again, and Philip Murray became 
the second president of the CIO, remaining president until 
liis death in 1952. A break with Murray and the CIO 
caused Lewis to withdraw his United Mine Workers from 
that federation in 1941. The UMW has remained an in- 
dependent union. 



Philip Murray 
U.S. Department of Labor 


WHAT WAS THE EFFECT OF DUAL UNIONISM ON UNION GROWTH IN THE 
1930's? 

Dual unionism means that two union federations (in this case, the AFL and the 
CIO) were working independently, and sometimes in competition with each other, to 
organize workers. Many labor leaders feared that dual unionism would cause such division 
in the ranks of labor that labor's bargaining pc wer would be weakened, 

A great many conflicts between the AFL and the CIO developed during the 
thirties and forties. For instance, the United Automobile Workers was for a time divided 
into the UAW - CIO and the UAW - AFL. However, dual unionism had one effect not 
foreseen by those who feared it. Rivalry between the CIO and the AFL had the effect of 
stimulating union organization because it caused both to exert great effort to increase 
membership. By 1941, there were between ten and eleven million workers in unions - 
more than double the 1938 membership. Between 1933 and 1950 over fifteen million 
workers were unionized. This . was the time of greatest union growth. Since 1950, 
unionization of blue collar workers has slowed down. The decade from 1960 — 1970 
brought many white collar workers and some ^ricultural workers into unions. 
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WHAT POLITICAL FACTORS ENCOURAGED UNION ORGANIZATION IN THE 
1930's? 

The period from 1921 to 1932 has been called the **big sleep" in union 
organization because ' of unfavorable government action durini; the twenties and tlie 
depression which hit the country in 1929. The election of 1932 brought Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal into the White House, and a scries oi laws favorable to labor 
were passed in the early years of the New Deal. 

Section 7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act (NRA), passed in 1933, 
assured employees under NRA codes the **right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing," free from interference by employers, and 
especially from discriminatory discharge. The National Labor Board was created to 
mediate strikes. Althougli this act was declared unconstitutional in 1935, its two years of 
existence stimulated union activity. 

In 1935, the bill which has been called the **Magna Charta'* of the workingman 
was passed. It was the National Labor Relations Act, better known as tlie Wagner Act. 
Although the Wagner Act seems to be a direct outgrowth of section 7(a) of tlie NTIA, it 
was the first permanent law guaranteeing workers the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through their elected representatives. The Wagner Act specified certain 
**unfair labor practices," which became illegal for the first time. After the pass^e of the 
Wagner Act, the drive to organize workers in the mass-production industries was greatly 
accelerated. 


Another important law protecting workers was 
passed in the favorable political climate of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's ''New Deal." It was the first Social 
Security Act (1935), which gave many workers 
old-age and retirement benefits, and unemployment 
insurance, for the first time. 



THE NEW DEAL ERA inauguration hy 
Franklin P. Rooscvcit brought important 
gains for the American worker. 

U.S. Department of Labor 
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WHAT V. £RE THE OBSTACLES TO COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE 1930*s? 

As might have been predicted, employers reacted in one of two ways to the 
Wagner Act of 1935: one group accepted it as the law of the land, and proceeded to 
abide by its terms; the other group (many of whom thought it would be declared 
unconstitutional) resisted it. So* in some industries, union organization proceeded rapidly, 
while in industries where resistance was met, some of the worst industrial conflicts of 
the entire labor movement took place. 

In the steel industry, both of tliese employer reactions were met. Since we can't 
possibly cover all cases of compliance or resistance, let us concentrate on examining this 
one — the steel industry. 

The steel industry, with approximately 479,000 workers, was a logical place for 
the CIO to begin its organizing campaign in 1935. The Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee was formed, with Philip Murray as president, and the SWOC approached the 
hitherto unorganized steel industry. Infiltration into the company unions was the first 
line of attack: strikes were planned; everybody, including the unions, expected it would 
be a long siege. The United States Steel Corporation, the largest by far in the steel 
industry, was first on the list. 

In the words of labor relations expert Walter Galenson, . . . no one was prepared 
for the peaceful capitulation of the United States Steel Corporation." Why did U. S. 
Steel decide not to resist the union? The evidence is strong that Myron Taylor, president 
of U.S. Steel, decided against it partly because he simply thought it was best to obey the 
law. He was not a violently anti-union man, as were some of his associates in the other 
steel companies. U. S. Steel was in a better position to resist the union than the other 
companies, but chose not to do so. 

However, four of the smaller steel companies (Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown, 
and Inland), decided to resist, and the bitter and violent **Little Steel" strikes of 1937 
occurred as a result. 



Memorial Day ~ 1937 


Courtesy USW 


The L.ittlc Steel strikes were broken by the use of pohee power. .Manngeiiiciu won 
<( sliort-livetl vietory in 1937. Tlie cost to the workers who participated in the strikes was 
iireat. Tliose conipaniLs which resisted the unions successfully suffered considerable loss 
in profits. Between 1937 and 194K the National Labor Relations Board forced all the 
steel c<jnipanies to hold elections, most of which were won by the union. 

In the automobile industry, also, some bitter conflict took place before the 
United Automobile Workers was able to organize the workers, 

WHAT WF.RE THF l^El.ATK^NS BETWEEN LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IN W(MU.I^ 
WAR II? 

After the Japanese bombiuL; Pearl Harbor. President Ro(jsevelt called 

re|iresen tat Ives of labor and man;u;ement to a meeting, at which both agreed to submerge 
their differences to the common c.mse of winning the war. With a tew minor exceptions, 
both sides kept their promise, (jovcrnment agencies to control prices and wages helped to 
keep both sides from making excessive demands. 

1'he war vears were prosperous ones tcjr both labor and management. (Jovernment 
Contracts kept tnanv factories running twenty >four hours a day; industries made hug'.* 
|)rolits: workers were much in demand, and could work overtime for greatly increased 
pav. Manv women went to work to supplement the family inc(3mc and help in the war 
effort, and the standard of living of the Amrerican worker skyrocketed, 

WHAT ERE THE POST-WAR RELATIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND 
MANAGEMENT? 

The eiul of the war brought a period of readjustment in- which labor-management 
reiaciotis suffered. Factories had to convert lu peacetime operations; some of those 
makitm 'var materials closed down. Many workers were temporarily unemployed <md had 
U) finti new jobs. Price and wage controls were removed, making it possible for labor to 
demand higher wages, and management to raise prices. A tew employers continued to 
(»ppf)se rlu' efforts of unions to organize their W(jrkers. Some unions had grown so fast 
tluK their leaders ciuildn't control thetn. These and other factors brought about a series 
of serious strikes. In 194f) there were almost 5,000 strikes involving many millions of 
Workers. A series of prolongeil wc^rk stop[)ages caused public opinion to turn against 
unions tlurin^ this period. Many [)eople thought unions were beginning to abuse their 
|)o\\er. in Congress, the Taft-Hartley [-aw was passed in 1947, restricting the <ictivities of 
unions in certain respects. The Taft-Lhirtley Act was followed by the Landrum-Clrif f in 
.Act. wliicli inj[)osed further restrictions. We shall consider these laws in Unit VIII, 

WHAT HAVE lU-RN SOME RECENT TRENDS IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT? 

( )ne of tlie most sij^nific.mt (levelo|)ments of the 1950*s was the merger of the 
Al L and rlu' K w hich took pLice in 1955. You probably wonder what caused these 
iA\o old enemies to reunite. 

Although sonic leaders in the API. and the CIO hati wanted reunion for a long 
timi'. William (ireen and Philip Murrav opposed each (Jther and the itlea oi reuniting their 
(ai;.ini/ari(<ns. hh)Wever. several things hat)pencd that increased the pressures for merger. 
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The membership drive of the thirties and forties had slowed down. Considtxrable 
opposition against unions was developing throughout the country. "Bread and butter" 
unionism had already paid off, and leaders had to look for new directions in which to 
move. Green and Murray both died in 1953 and were succeeded by George Meany and 
Walter Reuther. 

Two days after George Meany became president of the AFL, a committee was set 
up to explore the possibilities of reunion with the CIO. Two weeks later, Walter Reuther 
became president of the CIO, and established similar machinery within his oi^anization. 
In 1954, the AFL and the CIO signed a "no-raiding" agre ;ment, which means that each 
agreed not to try to organize plants in which the other had already established collective 
bargaining activities. Three years after the beginning of negotiations, amalgamation 
(union) took place. The "American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations" was formed — the AFL-CIO. 



George Meany and Walter P. Reuther celebrate the historic merger of the 
AFL<:i0 in 1955 


The AFL-CIO represents the mainstream of the American labor movement today, 
althou^ not all unions belong to it. Some unions, such as the United Mine Workers 
under John L. Lewis, chose to withdraw; some have been expelled for corruption or 
communist affiliation; and some, such as the Railroad brotherhoods, have remained 
independent. These unions have about two million members. The rest of the union 
members in America are affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
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Ill recent vt'ars. laborMiianagcinent relations have, on the wliole, proceeded more 
sinoutliK . There are strikes, to be sure, hut they are the exception rather dian die rule. 
When an airplane crashes, the story nakes the headlines. All die airplanes which do not 
crash are not written up in the paper. So it is widi labor-management relations - only 
when things i;o wroni^ d(^ we hear about it. Bodi labor and management prefer to settle 
their disputes peaceably, and diey usually do. Collective bargaining has, on the whole, 
worked fairly well. 

AFL*CI() membership declined in actual numbers in die '()0's, largely due to the 
witlidrawjii-of a large union, the UAW, Labor experts look at diis withdrawal as largely a 
matter of personal friction between two strong leaders, George Meany and Walter 
Keiither (who died in an airplane crash in 1971) and therefore as only temporary. 

Hampering die union movement were the changing labor market, under die 
impaet of new technology, and periods of recession and une?iiployment. Many union 
leaders felt that federal legislation had handicapped their efforts. But in die earlv '7()'s 
the "House of Labor" could point to some significant progress. White-collar workers, 
hospital workers, sanitation workers, and agricultural workers were being organized. 

Onlv about one-fourth of the labor force now belong to unions, however. Many 
!U)n-union organizations match union w;iges and benefits so workers have little reason to 
unionize. Sometimes union members object to die high cost of union membership, either 
beeaiise tliey d{)n'i see wlvat tlie union docs for them, or because they don't feel their 
money is well spent. 

Most workers realize that, whether or not they belong to a union, die union 
iiiovcmenr has been responsible eidier directly or indirectly for giving dicm higher wages, 
y)h security, and many cMcellent fringe benefits. In some unions there is a strong sense of 
loyalty to the union and sen.se of solidarity among its members. The UAW, one of die 
most progressive and socially conscious unions in America, calls its monthly newspaper 
Solidarity. This inf{)rmative paper keeps members informed on the union's position with 
respect to social and ectjiiomic issues, die status of contract ne::ptiations with em plovers, 
and perst)nal happenings of interest to members. 

WHAT Pr:()PLE HAVE BEEN MOST INFLUENTIAL IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN 
KF.CENT YEARS? 

Labor unions have many talented and capable leaders. With apologies to those 
wlio'n we do not include, we shall tell you about a few of die more prominent union 
leatlers and their contributions. 

Cieorge Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, came to the federation from the 
Plutnbers* Uiiion. He has been a strongAvilled and outspoken leader, and l^as led three 
s u c c es s f u I m ( i vc ! n en ts : 

( 1 ) for unity with the CM ) 

(2) for expulsion of communist-dominated unions and 

(3) against re-admission of the leamsters (expelled because of alleged corruption) 
so lon<; as James Hoffa was president. 

Walter Reudier le(l die CIO before the merger with die AFL. He headed die 
Industrial Union Department (lUD) of the federation until the UAW\s withdrawal. As 
president of the UAW (undl his death) he was a statesman and man of vision, respected 
alike by workers and heads of state. Under his leadership die UAW became die most 
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socially conscious union in the country. A champion of industrial unionism, Reuther was 
active in organizing campaigns from the 1930's until his death. He participated in 
demonstrations for civil rights for blacks in the South in the early days of the Civil 
Rights Movement, and in the Mai*ch on Washington in 1963. He championed the cause 
of black equality and did much to make the UAW one of the least discriminatory unions 
in the country. Under his leadership the UAW developed broad welfare and educational 
programs for employees, and lobbied for progressive legislation. 


A. Philip Randolph of the Sleeping 
Car Porters Union has been a prominent 
figure in the AFL-CIO and the Civil 
Rights Movement. Randolph deserves 
much of the credit for prodding a reluc- 
tant AFL-CIO into enforcing its civil 
rights provisions, opposing discriminatory 
practices in member unions, and working 
for legislation to provide equality for 
blacks. 



A. Philip Randolph, International President 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
Courtesy AFL-CIO 


The most controversial figure in the labor movement is James R. Hoffa, president 
of the Teamsters Union until 1971. Hoffa used his personal drive and power to make the 
Teamsters one of the most powerful national unions. A great many workers were 
recruited to the Teamsters under Hoffa's leadership. Long under Congressional suspicion 
because of alleged underworld dealings and strong-arm tactics, Hoffa was sentenced to 
prison in 1967 for jury tampering and mail fraud. Hoffa was popular with the 
rank-and-file, however, anJ held on to the presidency until 1971, when he resigned in the 
hope that it would hasten his parole, which he finally got in 1972. 

Largely because of Hoffa's activities, the Teamsters Union was expelled from the 
AFL-CIO. After the UAW's withdrawal, the UAW and the Teamsters in 1968 formed the 
Alliance for Labor Action (ALA), and were later joined by the International Chemical 
Workers' Union and the National Distributive Workers. Frank Fitzsimmons, who had been 
"care-taker" of the 2 - million - member Teamsters, was elected its president after Hoffa's 
resignation. Leonard Woodcock was elected president of the UAW after Reuther 's death. 
Labor experts predicted that it would be only a matter of time until the ALA rejoined 
the AFL-CIO. 
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Walter Rcuthcr, late President of the UAW» and Leonard Woodcock, his successor. 

Courtesy UAW 


Other important figures in the labor movement about whom you may want to 
read are Arthur Goldberg, Jay Lovestone, John L. Lewis, Harry Bridges, Sidney Hillman, 
David Dubinsky, James Petrillo, Joseph Beirne, James Suffridg;e, James Carey, Arnold 
Zander, Albert Shanker, and many others. 

The most important recent trend in the labor movement has been a broadening of 
its purposes. We shall tell you more about that in Units IV and X. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Find out as much as you can about tlic "New Deal/' Why was there so much 
controvcrsv about it? What arw the prevailing attitudes today toward the New 
Deal? 

2. Why did labor leaders call the Wagner Act the "Magna Charta" of the 
workingman ? 

3. Why did the CIO form? 

4. Explain the difference between a craft union and an industrial union. Give as 
many examples of each as you can find. 

5. What kind of workers did the CIO concentrate on organizing? 

6. Who were the early leaders of the CIO? 

7. What industries did the CIO organize? 

8. Why were labor-management relations relatively smooth from 1941—45? 

9. State some reasons for the anti-union sentiment which developed after the 
war. 

10. Whv did labor-management relations deteriorate in 1946 and 1947? 
1 1. What laws were passed curbing activities of unions? 

12. What factors led to the movement to reunite the AFL and the CIO? 

13. What is the name of the largest labor federation in the United States today? 
Who are its officers? 

14. Suggest reasons why Meany and Reuther were able to reunite their 
organizations while Green and Murray could not, 

1 5. Do vou think a single union federation is a good idea? Why or why not? This 
might be a topic for a debate, 

16. Name some independent unions and their leaders. 

17. Find out all vou can about George Meany, Walter Reudier, James Hoffa, and 
A. Philip Randolph. 

18. Fin-i the names of some important unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO and 
name their leaders. 

19. l-ist son^e reasons wliy tlie hibor movement is in a dechne at the present time. 
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UNIT IV - 


STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF TRADE UNIONS 



"Priorities for Progress" list of UAW positions on social issues 
at the April, 1970 convention 
(Co-irtcsy UAW) 
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UNIT IV - STRUCTURE AND FLTNCTIONS OF TRADE UNIONS 
Aims and Purposes of Unions Lesson 1 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To undt-rstand the primary objectives of the trade union movement. 

2. To be able to evaluate the activities of individual unions in terms of general 
union goals. 

3. To understand some of the challenges facing the union movement today. 

4. To appreciate some of the services a good union provides for its members. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 

adaptability 

adequate 

cope 

check-off 
closed shop 
disability 
economic goals 
evaluate 
favoritism 


fixed income 

functional illiterate 

grievances 

inadequate 

increment 

indirect 

literacy 

maintenarce of membership 
merit 


migratory workers 
open shop 
security 
seniority 

standing committee 
subvert 

supplementary 
union shop 
volition 
whim 


INFORMATION: 

If Samuel Gompers, the **father" of the AFL, could look in on the home of an 
average American worker today, he just wouldn't believe it. Since his day, so many gains 
have been made that it is now possible for unions to devote much of their time to 
objectives other than higher wages, shorter working hours, and improved working 
conditions - although most of them continue to work for improvements in these areas, 
also. In addition to the gains made through collective bargaining, unions have helped to 
get laws passed providing for free public education, minimum wages, maximum work 
week, workmen's compensation, unemployment insurance, social security, and health and 
medical insurance. Gompers would probably be astonished at the amount of pro-labor 
legislation that has been passed in the United States in the past fifty years. On the other 
hand, while he might be impressed by these gains, he might also be shocked by the number 
of Americans who still live in poverty. 

WHAT ARE THE GENERAL GOALS OF LABOR? 

The general goals of all workers may be summarized under four headings. They 

are: 

1. Security 

2. Opportunity 

3. Recognition 

4. Dignity 
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Two of these goals arc primarily economic goals: security and opportunity. They 
increase the worker's capacity to purchase goods and services produced by labor and 
management. The other two goals, recognition and dignity, are non-economic goals. They 
do not increase the worker's income, but they give him a sense of being important and 
worthwhile. 

Recognition of the importance of these non-economic goals is a fairly recent 
development in the labor movement, but one to which unions are increasingly turning 
their attention. 


HOW DO UNIONS PROPOSE TO PROVIDE SECURITY FOR WORKERS' 

Security for the worker means freedom from the danger of unemployment, and 
an adequate standard of living for his family. Of course everyone (including management) 
agrees nowadays that all are entitled to a certain amount of security. The disagreement 
arises over just how much income is necessary for an **adequate" standard of living, and 
how much job security is desirable. We shall deal with the labor-management conflict on 
these issues in the next unit; here we are concerned only with finding out what labor's 
goals are. 

Obviously the quickest way for any given individual or small group to improve its 
standard of hving is to get a wage increase, so unions usually ask for wage increases, A 
moment's thought should tell you, though, that this way of increasing standards of living 
can't possibly work if everyone does it. Imagine for a moment all the consumer goods 
and services in the United States piled up in one huge pile, and the people standing 
around the pile with dollar bills, to buy goods and services out of it. You can see that if 
any one person, or a small group, gets more dollar bills, he (or they) can get more goods 
~ a higher standard of living — than the other people. But you should be able to see two 
other things at the same time. One is that if everyone gets more dollars, without 
increasing the size of the pile of goods, no one's standard of living would be any higher. 

The sainc amount of goods would simply BUYING POWER OF U.S. WORKERS 

cost more. The second thmg you should see 
is that if one person, or a small group ~ or 
a large group, for that matter - gets more 100 
dollars, the reason he or they would have a 
higher standard of living is that the other 
people would have their standards lowered, 
in other words, you must understand that 
wage increases without some increase in pro- 
duction lowers somebody's standard of liv- 
ing. The people whose standards of living 
have actually been lowered, most as a result 
of wage and price increases, are those on 1965 '66 '67 '68 '69 Apr, 70 

^ . , . , Based on afteMax weekly earnings in private industry of the average 

fixed incomes, such as retired people, non.supervlsory employe with three dependents. 

' ' Source: U.S. DepertmBnt of tabor, BurBau of Labor Statistics. 



Due to inflation the buying power of U.S. workers has 
declined in recent years* in spite of increases in salary, as 
the chart above shows. 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, June 1970 
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Shorter working hours and improved working conditions also improve, the 
worker's standard of living. Notice, though, that, unless something else changes to offset 
it (such as the invention of more efficient machiner\'), shorter working hours reduce the 
size of the pile of consumer goods, thereby lowering soniehody's standard of living. 

The most serious problems 
facing the consumer today are 
the high cost of food, high 
interest rates, high housing 
costs, high and still rising cost 
of auto insurance, increasing 
medical costs, and inadequate 
medical insurance. Workers as 
consumers must cope with all 
these problems, too. You will 
read more about them in Unit 
X, Lesson 4. 



AFL-CIO AMERICAN FKnEKATTONLST. Jaiuiar>' 1971. 


Increasingly, unions have turned to fringe benefits as a way of increasing the 
worker's standard of living. Fringe benefits are benefits given to the worker in addition to 
his wages, and include such items as the following: 


1. Life insurance 

2. Pensions for old age 

3. Accident payments 

4. Sickness and disability payments 

5. Paid vacations and holidays 

6. Hospital, medical and dental care 

7. Jury-duty pay, moving allowances, 
etc. 


180 


160 


This chart, showing the rate of in- 
crease of items of compensation for 
factory workers between 1959 and 
1968, makes it clear that fringe bene- 
fits have risen at a higher rate than 
straight-time pay. 

Source; U 5. OBpaMmant ot Labor, Buraau ot Labor Statistics. 
AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, June 3 970 
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RATES OF INCREASE OF ITEMS 

OF COMPENSATION FOR 
FACTORY WORKERS, 1959-1968 
(1959 ~ 100) 
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Notice that all these "fringe benefits" are really indirect ways of raising wages. 
Workers could be given their life insurance, pensions, etc. by giving them higher weekly 
wages and letting them buy life insurance, save for their old age. and so on. It happens to 
be convenient to the worker to do it this way, and it protects the worker from spending 
his pension money, etc. But you should remember that when workers who have these 
fringe benefits speak of their weekly wage, they are actually under-stating their real wage. 
The worker who paid for all the fringe benefits listed above out of a pay check to which 
the employer had added the costs of the benefits would actually be receiving much more 
money. The chart below shows that, in 1968, wages amounted to 77.4% and the fringe 
benefits to 22.6% of factory workers' total compensation. 

COMPENSATION OF FACTORY WORKERS, 1968 

100% 


ALL FRINGE 
BENEFITS 
22.6% 
9013 per hour) 


STRAIGHT- 
TIME PAY 
77.4% 
($2.86 per hour) 



ALL FRINGE BENEFITS (Percent of Totat) 

Shift 

Differentials — 0.9% 


Vacations — 3.6% 


Overtime — 3.6% 

All Other -0.5%** 
Savings Plans — 0.1% 
SUB -0.2% 



All OCher 
Paid Leave — 2.6% 


Pensions — 2.6%* 

Life. Accident & 
Health Insurance — 3.1% 


Social Security— 3.5% 


Unemployment & 
Workmen's Compensation — 1.9% 


NOTE: Averages are reduced heavily by those plants which have no expenditures in some categories. 

• About three-fiffhs of all factory worl<ers werf3 covered: in these plants, expenditures were about 14 cents a working hour. 
** includes savings plans, non-production bonuses *and severance pay. 
Source. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEOERATIONIST. June 1970 

The union also tries to provide greater employment security for workers through 
such devices as: 

1. Seniority plans. — Systems in which promotions are given to those with the 
longest record of service • or layoffs to those most recently employed. 
Seniority in layoff policies is widely used. Regarding promotions, many 
employers and some workers prefer a merit plan to seniority. 

2. Grievance machinery. -— A system by which the worker can express his 
complaints without fear of losing his job or his chances for advancement. We 
shall learn how grievance machinery works in the next unit. 

3. Cost-of-living protection — The union tries to shield the worker against 
inflation by bargaining for automatic cost-of-living wage increments. 

4. Union security. - — The union tries to strengthen its bargaining power for its 
members by requiring membership in the union as a condition for holding a 
job. If unions use their power to keep new workers from joining the union, 
they may injure non-union workers. The check-off, a system by which union 
dues are deducted from the weekly wage by the employer, is favored by many 
unions to keep members paid up and the treasury adequate. Maintenance of 
membership, a contract plan in which all members of the union must maintain 
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their mcnibcrsliip, lias served to keep the unions stroni^ nt times (it was used 
in World War III. Unions prefer the closed shop contract ai^reenient. which 
states that only union members may be hired in the industrv. However, since 
the Taft-Hartley Law outlawed the closed >hop. unions have worked for the 
union shop provision, under which nini-union members niav be hired if thev 
ai;ree to join the union within a specified period of time. Employers rend to 
prefer the open shop, which permits union or non-union uienibers to be hired 
witlmut restriction. Union Icjiders ami members want union security provisions 
written into their ctnntracts with nianai^ement. 

5. The guaranteed annual wa^e. The union often works u |^et emphn'ers to 
pay supplementary unemployment benefits (SUB) to unemployed workers. 
The SUB, added to the rci^ular uneniploynient compensation, gives 
unemployed workers up to their regular take-home pay. According to labor 
expert Jack Barbash, about four millicMi workers in the automobile, 
agricultural implement, steel, can, and rubber industries have a SUB plan, 
which was gained for them through the et forts of their unions. 

(i, Retirement benefits. The "30 and Out" slogan c^f the UAW refers to diat 
union's successful efforts to L;et retirement for its members after 30 vears of 
service. Provisions ot this agreement made with emplovers J'<\- the U.A.W. are 
shown below. The ch;irt will help \ ou understand how the pnvjr.un works. 

30-ANn-()UT AT A GLANCE 

Employees with 30 years' service may retire at anv age. starting (Vtober 1, 1971. 
IVeviously the 30A'ear worker had to be at least age 55 to retire, 

Undei the proposal, the amount of benefit is (letermincd by the worker's age at 
retirement, as under the 1967 contract. However, benefits will be increased bv as much 
as .S214 a mc h. 

For example, under the new 3()-and-(')ut plan, a worker who retired at age 5H 
with 30 years* ser\*ice will draw benefits of S500 a month until he rcachci age 62. Under 
the {)ld contract, an cmplovee retiring a age 58 was entitled to only S286. 

Under the proposed plan, beginning in the third year (October 1, 1972). the S500 
monthly benefit will be payable to retirees at age 56 with 30 vcars' service, an increase in 
montldy benefits for 56-y car-olds of S278. 

Full comparisons are contained in the following chart: 



If benefits begin 
Oct. 1/71 -Sept. 1/72 

If benefits begin 
Oct. 1 /72 or later 

Present ('67) 
Plan 

Until 
Age 
62 

Age 
62-65** 

After 
Age 
65** 

Until 
Age 
62 

Age 
62-65* 

After 
Age 
65** 

Before 
Age 
65 

After 
Age 
55** 

Age ot 1 

Retiremenf 1 

62 and over 

NA*** 

$459 

$225 

NA 

$450 

$225 

$400 

$172.50 

61 

$500 

$450 

$216 

$500 

$450 

$216 

$400 

$160.94 

60 

$500 

$450 

$207 

$500 

$450 

$207 

$400 

$149.56 


$500 

$450 

$198 

$500 

$450 

$198 

$333 

$139.38 

58 

$500 

$450 

$189 

$500 

$450 

$189 

$286 

$129.72 

57 

$460 

$414 

$180 

$500 

$450 

$180 

use 

$119.72 

56 

$420 

$378 

$171 

$500 

$450 

$171 

$222 

$109.53 

SS 

$380 

$342 

$162 

$460 

$414 

$162 

$200 

$ 99.88 

48 

$100 

$ 90 

$126 

$180 

$162 

$126 

NA 

NA 


*PLUS 80 per cent of Social Security. 
**PLUS Social Security — using Benefit 

Class B ($7.50 for new plan-~$5.75 In 1967 plan) 
'•NA— Not Applicable. 

( AW Soi.nMRTTV DcvlmmIvv l'r:o 
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7. Legislation. - Unions work to get laws passed favorable to workers and 
unions. \Vc sliall discuss union political activities and labor laws in later units. 

8. Organizing unorganised workers. Most unions trv to continue to bring 
unorganized workers into the unioTTT in order to increase union strength and 
extend union benefits to others. Some unions, such as the ILGWU, which 
have trouble with the continual creation of unorganized shops, have adopted 
such techniques as the use of the union label inside union -made garments. 
(Some few unions feel diat it it advantageous to their members not to 
increase memb'\ hip, as was noted earlier.) The most recently organized 
workers arc found among the ranks of teachers, other white collar workers, 
and agricultural workers. 

Many workers wou!d rather have jobs which offer guaranteed cmplovment at 
lower pay than those higher paying jobs which offer lower security. That is the reason 
why seasonal jobs, jobs involving personal danger, jobs requiring a great deal of moving 
around or other inconveniences, must pay a great deal more money in order to attract 
worke rs. 

HOW DO UNIONS PROPOSE TO PROVIDE OPPORTUNITY FOR WORKERS? 

Opportunity for advancement means the chance to satisfy the worker's desire to 
gi*t a better job with better pay, more responsibility, and greater prestige. Opportunity 
and security are closely related and often are provided for in the same way. For instance, 
grievance machinery may increase opportunity by giving workers the chance to express 
thciir creative ideas as well as their gripes. The union works directly to improve 
^opportunity through: 

1. The elimination of favoritism. The old system in which the boss or foren^an 
was able to fire, Inrc, or promote on the basis of his personal whims h;is given 
way to seniority or merit plans. 

2. Providing training and re-training courses for workers. For instance, the UAW's 
Manpower Development and fraining Depiirtment does the following: 

a. Helps local unions and companies to develop training programs needed to 
upgrade workers' skills. 

b. Tries to get the government to help and encourage employers to participate 
in programs to help the unemployed become employable. 

c. Conducts a basic literacy program to assist disadvantaged persons in 
becoming employed. 

d. Runs ''Project Outreach.*" to help apprenticeship applicants, especially tliose 
with educational disadvantages, to take and pass apprenticeship tests. 



e. Employs retired journeymen as high school advisors to encourage future 
graduates to seek careers in the skified trades. 

3. Providing educational facilities for workers. The ILGWU, for instance, has 
classes in history, English, and other academic subjects, trade subjects, arts 
and crafts, etc. for those who ar:^ interested. In addition, this union runs a 
Training Institute for people interested in trade union careers. 

The UAW maintains a Family Education Center at Black Lake, Michigan, 
where U.A.W. members can go for education and leadership training. According to 
UAW president Leonard Woodcock, 'This facility is for every member of our 
union. We are going to try to clear the path for those who want to further their 
education and their union career under their own volition. The average rank-and- 
file member, if he wants to learn, has an equal chance to come to Black Lake." 

Applications for Black Lake are obtained from the local union and screened 
by a scholarship committee. Three kinds of scholarships arc awarded: 

a. the Basic Program, a UAW Scholarship, takes two weeks. 

b. the fellowship, which extends beyond two weeks. 

c. the internship, which is of extended duration. 

Spouf:es and children are included, and the program offers a variety of 
recreational facilities in addition to lectures, seminars, discussions, and other 
educational programs. 

4, Helping members start their o*vn businesses. 

WHY ARE UNIONS INCREASINGLY FOCUSING ON EDUCATION AS A FRINGE 
BENEFIT? 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 
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Staff members from AFL CTO unions give their attention to a problem in setting incentive work standards as 
part of classroom work during the Union Industrial Engineering Institutes held at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, The instructor at the blackboard is the assistant to the president of the Allied Industrial Workers. The 
Institutes were jointly sponsored by the University and the AFL-CIO Depa\:tnient of Research. 
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The relationship between education, employment, and income is well known to 
both labor and management. The imbalance between the labor market and the labor 
force is now quite serious, as unemployment rates are lower and incomes higher among 
better educated workers. The shocking fact is that 7.3 mUlion Americans age 25 and over 
have had less than five years of education! By the standards of the U.S. Office of 
Education, these people are functional illiterates. If, however, we define functional 
illiteracy as the inabUity to read at a sixth grade level, additional mUlions of Americans 
would qualify. The problem is especially acute among migratory workers and members of 
minority groups. Unions which include many undereducated workers have a special 
interest in providing education for members as an avenue to employment or to upgrading 
members' skOls. Many unions spend thousands of dollars a year on education for 
members. Recently, however, many unions have been negotiating with employers for 
contract provisions for educational benefits. In many cases, they have found employers 
quite willing. 

Employers recognize^^that an educated employee is a valuable employee, aric^ that 
increased education provides ^-adaptability as well as competence. The knowledge 
explosion requires engineers and scientists to keep constantly in touch with what is new 
in their fields, and industry often provides the resources — funds and released time — for 
its top-level personnel to study. Increasingly, industry is recognizing a social responsibility 
to help the hard-core unemployed acquire skills. The close relationship between the 
worker and his labor organisation in many cases makes the organization uniquely suitable 
for recruiting and guiding workers into educational programs. 

A number of educational benefit programs are already in effect — sometimes 
more benefits are provided than workers actually use! Member companies which are 
served by the Plumbers Union contribute 3.5 cents an hour to a fund for apprentice 
training. BuUding contractors in South Jersey contribute to a training program for workers 
and their chUdren. The UAW contract with the '*Big 3" includes ? cuition refund plan for 
employees. New York's voluntary hospitals contribute to a fund for upgrading the skills 
of their workers who belong to the Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union. 



Stcdwotkcrs r^rc offered remedial classes wiiicl» will lead to a high school equivalency under a p-ogram 
supported by the union, management, and the government. AFL-CIO AMERICAN PUDBRATIONIST, March 1970. 
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A scholarship fund for members' children was negotiated by the Chicago Board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union. The State, County, and Municipal Workers Union 
(which, incidentally, is on the way Ut becoming one of the largest unions in the country) 
negotiated in New York City tor employer contributions to an educational fund. 
Electrical workers in New York City got employer contributions for college tuition; and 
General Electric provides S57.6 million in free education per year for lUE workers. 



It is predicted that, by the end of the century, educational opportunity will be as 
accepted a part of the collective bargaining agenda as are pension and health insurance 
today. 

HOW DOES THE UNION PROPOSE TO PROVIDE RECOGNITION AND DIGNITY 
FOR ITS MEMBERS? 

Recognition means the worker's desire to feel thai his contributions are 
recognized and appreciated by mana^^ement and his fellow workers. Dignity means the 
desire of workers to feel that their jobs mean son^ething, that what they are doing is 
worthwhile and important. 

Routine assembly line work tends to be very dull, and when workers feel that it 
is unimportant as well, they are likely to become discouraged. Even skilled workers 
nowadays seldom make a product from beginning to end. Of course the individual 
worker's contribution is important: without any one of the small operations, the finished 
product cojildn't be rreritoH. Both man;i$ monr and labor have recognized increasingly the 
needs of workers for recognition aiid dignity. The union works to provide these 
satisfactions for its members throtigh: 

1. Plans to rive workers the right to take part in decision -making on the job. 
The belief is that the worker who helps to decide on work rules, etc is likely 
to feel more important to the success of the enterprise than the worker who 
has nothing to say about these things. 

2. Opportunity for workers to share in union decision- making. The worker is 
encouraged to attend meetings, express himself, and share the responsibility of 
running the union if he wishes. 
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A demonstration at the 1970 convention of the UAW by delegates from forge, foundry, and parts -supplier plants. 
Note the *'30 and Out*' banner on the right. 

3. Educational services, to give the worker the opportunity to improve himself, 
and to help him understand the importance of work he does. These contribute 
to his sense of recognition and dignity as well as his opportunity to advance, 

4. Research, independently or in cooperation with management, to determine 
how employee satisfaction can be increased. 

5. Efforts to eliminate racial and ethnic discrimination in unions and places of 
employment. Some individual unions, however, have continued to permit 
discriminatory practices, even though the AFL-CIO has exerted pressure on 
them to eliminate these practices. We shall tell you more about ine progress 
made by unions, management, and the Civil Rights Movement in the struggle 
to end racial and ethnic discrimination. 

6. Health, welfare, and retirement benefits for members. Some unions, such as 
the ILGWU, contribute to these worker benefits from their own funds. These 
provisions also contribute to recognition and dignity as well as opportunity 
and security. 

7. Recreational and vacation centers for members. The ILGWU has recreational 
centers in New York City and maintains Unity House in the Pocono 
Mountains as a vacation place for its members. 

8. Help for retired workers in getting reestablished or in finding retirement 
homes. The UAW, for instance, maintains a Retirees Village in Florida, where 
retired workers can live for 1-2 months at SlOO a month while shopping for 

. a permanent home. 
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9. Public recognition of members' contributions and accomplishments. Magazines 
and newspapers, such as the UAW's "Solidarity/' serve to publicize individual 
members' acv^vitios as well as to transmit news about contract negotiations 
and the union point of view about current issues. 

SUMMARY OF THE AIMS OF THE AFL-CIO 

The AFL-CIO has summarized its aims and aspirations, as expressed in its 
Constitution, as follows: 

1. To improve wages, hours, and working conditions for workers. 

2. To bring the benefits of free collective bargaining to all workers. 

3. To achieve equality of opportunity for all workers, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

4. To support legislation which will aid workers and to oppose harmful 
legislation. 

5. To protect and strengthen democratic institutions and to preserve America's 
democratic traditions. 

6. To aid in promoting the cause of peace and freedom in the world. 

7. To protect the labor movement against corruption and racketeers. 

8. To safeguard the labor movement from communists, fascists, or other 
totalitarians. 

9. To encourage workers to register and vote and to exercise fully their 
responsibilities as citizens. 

10. To encoura2;e the sale of union-made goods through the use of the union 
label. 

The AFL-CIO and many international unions have increasingly supported the 
enactment of welfare programs by the Federal Government. These include federal aid to 
education, government-sponsored health insurance, higher income taxes for those in the 
upper income brackets, increased social security benefits, and otherr.*^ 

WHAT CHALLENGES FACE THE UNION MOVEMENT TODAY? 

•Mt does no good for wages to rise if inflation makes the increments useless, if the 
skies are so black it is dangerous to breathe, if housing deteriorates and the subways on 
which the workers ride to work collide, if one son of a worker dies in Vietnam and 
another of an overdose in Harlein.** says one labor analyst. Unions are increasingly 
realizing that this is true, and turning their efforts toward solving social problems. A 
review of recent issues of UAW's Solidarity provides the following headlines: 

UAW Goals for Quality Education 
Continuing Fight for Tax Reform 
The Increase i;. Physical Violence 
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WorldAVidc Labor Solidarity Protects (iains Here. Oversets 
l^)IIuti()n: A Global Crisis 
To Protect the Consumer 

UN Symposium on Man's Environment at Black L^ke 

Equal Opportunity 

Peace and Disarmament 

Conversion of Defense Industry to Peace 

America's Urban Crisis 

Tile National Failure in Meeting Housiiii^ Needs 

The Wage-Price Spiral 

Women in Labor 

Poverty in a Land of Plenty 

Part of our national purpose in a democracv is to give as much security, 
opportimitv. recognition, and dignity to every individual American as possible. However, 
a new challenge faces workers and their unions. It appears to be necessary for American 
workers in the coming years to cooperate in an all-out effort to increase productivity and 
to share our standard of living with those unfortunate people in underdeveloped countries 
who arc trying to industrialize. 

Much has been written in recent years about our national purpose or lack of it. It 
has become verv important that we do not lose track of the goal ot national survival 
while wc are pursuing our personal goals: but it is equally important that we do not lose 
■light of nur personal goals while we arc pursuing national survival. The interdependence 
ot people and nations is a fact of modern life: we are all dependent on one another. 

You have read in this lesson that higher wages and shorter working hours without 
increased productivitv cause somebody to have to go on a lower standard of living. 
Pnxluctivitv can be increased bv working harder, working hunger hours, using more 
efficient niacliinerv. or a combination of these. Far-sighted labor leaders have recognized 
the need for increasing productivity and for concern with international affairs. The 
AFl.-CK) has the following standing committees: Legislation, Civil Rights, Political 
Education. Ethical Practices. International Affairs, Organization, Education, Social 
Securitv. Economic Policy. Community Services, Housing, Research, Public Relations, 
Safety and Occupational Health, and Veterans Affairs. 

Automation has replaced nianv workers and will replace many more with 
machines in the next few decades. Unions share with management and the general public 
tile responsibilitv for planning to meet the needs of industry and to protect the security 
ot workers as industries are automated. 

The union movement continues its ettorts to solve the internal problems which 
have led sotnc unions to forget their main purposes. 

Although organizing unorganized workers has been a continuing concern of the 
union movement, nianv migrant farm workers still do not enjov Hie benefits of union 
workers. Hospit::! workers have developed a strong union in recent years but are still 
underpaid relative to the majority of organized workers. 

The problems of protecting the environtnent, curbing violence, eliniiiiiiting 
povert\', and giving equalitv to minority :;roups. including women and blacks, are as 
much concerns of organized labor as anv other individual and group in American Society. 
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A problem of special concern to labor is inflation. In i^encraK nianai^enient 
continues to view rising; labor costs as tlic primary cause of inflation, while the union 
position is that rising prices set by manat;ement are responsible both for driving wa^es up 
and for inflation. 

We shall consider these problems and challenges at greater length in later units. 

HOW MAY THE WORKER EVALUATE HIS UNION? 

It is part ot the worker's responsibility t(^ evaluate the activities of his own union 
in terms of the goals which are acceptable to him and beneficial to society. In no single 
field of endeavor ciin wc fail to find groups which do not live up to their responsibilities, 
and the trade union movement is no e\cepti(^n. Some tew unions have permitted 
unthinking or selfish leaders to concentrate on personal goals without considering the 
general welfare. This would not happen if the members of the union didn't let it happen. 
Blind loyalty to the union is no better than blind lovaltv to anvthing else. Wherever it 
happens in an organization, dictators usually take over. It is the worker's responsibilitv to 
his union to be critical and Ljuestioning about all important issues. He must know wliat 
the issues are in order to form an intelligent judgnient: and then he must do his part to 
see that the decisions of the union are wise and just. In order to do these things, he must 
understand the structure and fuTicti(^n of his union, and he must participate in its 
actiutics. 



(^UF-STIONS FOR ASSKiNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. State some of the gains ol workers that have been achieved through 
legislation. 

2. What are the tour general goals of labor? 

3. What do we mean by .ni economic goal? 

4. What do wc mean by a non -economic goal? 

5. Whiit does "sccuritv" mean tor the worker? 
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6. In what ways docs the union attempt to provide security for its members? 

7. What arc fringe benefits? 

8. List some fringe benefits commonly included in labor-management agreements. 
0. Explain how fringe benefits arc really indirect wage increases. 

10. Define the following terms: 
a> seniority 

b. grievance machinery 

c. clieckoff 

d. maii.tenance of membersliip 

e. closed shop 

f. union shop 

g. open sliop 

11. Explain how the guaranteed annual wage gives security to workers. 

12. How does the union trv to provide opportunity for advancement for workers? 

13. Why is education becoming an important fringe benefit in labor-management 
negotiations? 

14. Wliy are recognition and dignity important goals for workers? 

15. What are tlie big challenges facing tlie labor movement today? 

16. Show how the AFL-CIO shows its concern with broad economic and social 
problems. 

17. Wliv is it not a good idea for the worker tn feel "blind'' loyalty to his union? 

18. Wliy do some unions fail to live up to their responsibilities? 

1^). Suggest some reasons why membership in tlie AFL-CIO has declined in recent 
vears. 

20. Suggest some reasons wliy hospital workers and agricultural workers are 
relativelv less well of than many other organized workers in America. 
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UNIT IV ~ STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF TRADE UNIONS 
Organizations ot' Unions Lesson 2 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand tlic organization anil structure oi tlic AFL-CIO, tlic national or 
. international, the district, the state, and the local union organizations. 

2. To understand what part each oi these scp;u"ate organizations has tc play in 
the labor movement. 

3. To learn the services union dues pay for. 
WORDS TO LEARN: 


metropolitan area 

prerogatives 

research 

social issues 

totalitarian domination 

urban affairs 

usurp 


affiliated unions integrity 

anti -discrimination policy jurisdiction 

• coordinate efforts legal aid 

creative ideas lobby 

ethical practices local union 

executive board mass transit 

initiative mediate 

INFORMATION: 

You know that the AFL-CIO is a large federation. A federation is an organization 
to which many national and international unions belong. 

A national union is composed of all the unions in an industry or trade throughout 
the nation. If the union has branches in Canada, it is called an international union. For 
example, the United Automobile, Aerospace, and Agricultural Implement Workers (UAW) 
is an international union composed of workers in the automobile, aerospace and 
agricultural -implement manufacturing industries. The Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers 
International Union ot America is composed of wtjrkers engaged in those trades. 

The local union is the smallest unit of the international, the part in which the 
"rank and tile." or individual union members, participate directly. The local usually has a 
number, to distinguish it from other locals. For example. United Automobile Workers 
Local No. 514 is t)ne of the many lt)cals which belong to that international body. 

Between the local and the international are several odier types of organizations to 
which the local may belong. Sometimes the locals in a city belong to a city-wide labor 
body called a city -central, a trade council, or some such name. Usually there is a 
state-wide organi/atini). called a state federation, or state council, whicli is made op of 
member locals inside tlie state. Finally, there are usually district councils, made up of 
locals within a certain geographic area, which may cover several states. Let us look at 
each part of tho unit«n organi/atitjn, from top to bottom, to find out how it is organized 
and just what it dfics. 
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George Mcany* President of the AFL-CIO 
Courtesy AFL-CIO 


HOW IS THE AFL-CIO ORGANIZED AND HOW DOES IT FUNCTION? 

The AFL-CIO is composed of approximately 121 national or international unions 
made up of more tlian 60,000 local unions, and many local unions which do not belong 
to a national or international union. It includes actors and entertainers, construction 
workers, barbers and hairdressers, steelworkers, machinists, bus drivers, railroad workers, 
telephone operators, newspaper reporters, television cameramen, salesclerks, garment 
workers, engineers, janitors, printers, school teachers, farm and cannery workers, post 
office clerks, letter carriers, and others. 

The AFL-CIO does not do collective bargaining. In fact, the nationals and 
internationals which belong to it are independent, so long as they do not violate the code 
of honor of the federation; if they do, they may be expelled. Member unions do their 
own collective bargaining, elect their own officers, set their own dues, provide for their 
own buildings and services, and are free to withdraw from the AFL-CIO at any time. You 
may wonder then, what does the AFL-CIO do? 

The main function of the AFL-CIO is to provide services for its members. It 
represents its members in appearances before Congress (for instance, before the 
congressional investigating committees), and in dealings with members or departments of 
the government. It maintains a lobby in Washington. (A lobby is a pressure group 
working to get laws passed favorable to its members, or to oppose unfavorable law.*.) 
Legal aid is provided for member unions involved in court action. Research and 
educational services are also provided. 

Another important job of the AFL-CIO is organizing unorganized workers. It 
provides a field staff for this purpose, and permits workers to establish or join whatever 
kind of union they want. 
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Tlic AI**L-C!I() has established a Code ot Ethical Practices, which is desii^ned to i;et 
rid ot racketeering .nid CDiruption in the labor movement. Violation ot tlie cude led to 
expulsion ot the Te.i'iisters Union. An expelled union which "cle.iiis house** may seek 
rc.idinittance. as have some i»t'the lonushoretiien *s unions in recent years. 

Accordin^ to the federation pamphlet This Is the AFL-CIO. the AFI.-CIO 
represents its members bv: 

1. Speakinu tor the whole labor movement before ConLiress and other branches 
ot i;overnment. 

2. Kcpresentini: Anierican labor in world attairs throuL^h its participation in the 
Intern.itional L.ibor ()rL!;anization. a United Nations specialized ai^ency. and 
throuiih direct cont.ict with the central labor orj;:;nizations ot tree countries 
through I) lit the WDrld. 

3. Helpiiii; to organize the unor^^anized workers ot the United States. 

4. Coordinating; such activities as community services, political education, and 
voter reuistration tor L;reater eftcctivencss. Member unions auree to concede 
certain authority to the A F I. -CIO. This includes control over: 

a. Ethical practices. Every member union must comply with the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Ct)des. which establish basic standards ot union 
democracy and tinancial intei;rity. 

b. Totalitarian domin.ition. No union controlled by ccjnimunists. tascists. or 
other totalitarians can remain in the AFL-CKX 

e. Internal disputes. E.ich union h.is ai;reed to submit certain types ot 
disputes with other attlliated unions ta die mediating; and judicial 
processes of the ATL C'lO. 

The AtT.-C!l(> holds a convention e\erv two years. The purpose ot the conventit)n 
is to elect the otticers ot the AFL-CIO. ami to establish the general policies ot the 
teiler.ition on economic. Ie^i.slati\e. .md political matters. 

The Executive Council, which L^overus the teder.it ion between conventions, is 
ci)mposed ot the president, secretary -treasurer, and the thirty-three vice-presidents. 

There is also .i (leneral Board, made up ot the Executive Council plus a chief 
e\ecuti\e otticer ot e.ich .^^ftili.ited union, which meets periodically zo discuss matters 
reterred to ir. The (leneral Board decides, tor instance, which candid.ites. it any. will be 
supported in presidential elections. 

More than onc-tourth ot the tederation's over-all i;eneral tund expenses are used 
tor «)ri;.ini/ini; .ictivities. In ncral. the AFL-(!IO*s Department ot Organization furnishes 
supplemen tarv manpower and i^uidance to member unions, and helps to coordinate their 
eftorts in urg.nii/inL: imor^ani/ed workers, f-orniation ot the United Farm Workers 
( )ri:anizini: C.*ommittee brought the tirst successes in org.nii/ing migrant tarm workers, .md 
the tirst collective barg.iininu .igreemetits with growers on the West Coast, 

The **hibor lobbv** t>f the AF[.(!IO (its Dcpurttnent ot Legislation) keeps 
members ot Congress intornied .ibout labor*s point ot view. Kepresentatives appear before 
congressional connnittees. and promote tavorable legislation with respect to housing, 
social security, consumer [Uotection. educatit)n. conservation ot n.itural resources, 
disarmament, mass transit, farm prices, civil rights, interest rates, juvenile delinc]Uency . 
O .md other social issues. 
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INFLUENCES ON THE LEGISLATOR 



The Committee on Political Education (COPE), tlirougli its prf)granis of political 
education and political action, tries to get union members to take part in political 
activities, COPE helps to register non-registered voters and to get out the vote on election 
day. It is financed through the voluntary contributions of union members, and supports 
candidates who favor the programs supported by chc AFL-CIO, 

Community services of the AFL-CK) arc wide-ranging. The Department of 
Comnuinitv Service Activities coordinates programs to provide such services as helping 
with flood and hurricane relief, maintaining summer camps for needy youngsters, 
establishing and maintaining blood banks, and counseling consumers. 

The Department of hiternational Affairs cooperates with the International Labor 
Organization oi the United Naticms, tries to maintain ^ood relations with labor 
organizations throughout the wi^rld and to increase world understanding of the American 
labor movement. It conducts the American Institute for Free Labor Development 
(AIFLD) to train young trade union leaders from Latin America and the Caribbean 
countries in union technicjues. h.isic economics, and the practical application of 
democracy. It also has Asian and African labor institutes to help in the unionization and 
deiTiocratization of those lands. 

The Civil Rights C(7mmirtce supiiorcs federal legislation to eliminate discriviiination 
and works to eliminate discriminatory practices in member unions. Most member unions 
now have anti-discrimination policies, but problems of enforcement remain. 

The great majority of utiioti members live and work in metropolitan areas, so the 
AFL-CIO has been interested in the problems of the city. The Department of Urban 
Affairs tries to get improveuKMUs in housing, urban renewal, mass transit, and job training 
and retraining. 

In .Klditi(Mi to developing programs and materials for training union »ncmbers in 
the principles and practices of trade unionism, the Department of Education promotes 
such legislation in support of education us the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
conducts programs to provide improved basic eduction for members and provides six 
f{)Ur-year college schol.irships. 
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Participants at the Mi devest Leadership TVaini.ng Institute of the American Federation of Technical Engineert 
(AFTE) study and discuss such matters as collective bargaining, grievance processing, and legislation. The Assistant 
Educational Director of the AFL-CIO attended, as did Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois. 

The AFL-CIO NewSt February 19, 1966 

Social security has been sought by the AFL-CIO through two approaches: 
collective bargaining, (by member unions) and legislation. Labor supported all the 
legislation about which you will read in Unit VIIL 

An important function of the AFL-CIO is research on such issues as taxation, to 
provide for fairer taxation. Members of this committee serve on government advisory 
groups and committees. 

The public relations activities of the AFL-CIO are aimed at promoting labor's 
views and interests. The Department of Public Relations deals with the press, radio, aiid 
television, meeting reporters, preparing press releases,, and arranging press conferences. A 
Speakers Bureau is maintained and a weekly ladio interview program is sponsored. 

The Department of Publications produces the AFL-CIO News weekly and the 
AFL-CIO American Federationist monthly. It publishes more than 200 pamphlets, 
leaflets, and books. 

If you study the organizational charts of the AFL-CIO and a member union, the 
ILGWU, you will have a better understanding of how unions and union federations are 
organized. 
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HOW IS A NATIONAL OR INTERNATIONAL UNION ORGANIZED AND HOW DOES 
IT FUNCTION? 

In order to make it easier for you to understand how a union works, we shall 
follow just one union down through the separate organizations. The United Steel Workers 
is a large industrial union whose organization is fairly typical. 

The international union, called the United Steelworkers of America, holds a 
convention every two years. Delegates to the convention are elected by members of the 
locals. The convention, which is the governing body of the union, hears reports from the 
officers, discusses issues of concern, and adopts policies for the union to follow until the 
next convention. 

The president of the international presides at conventions and meetings of the 
executive board, appoints representatives, assigns duties to board members, and serves on 
tVif^ PY^*riiHve board and the executive committee. 



President Walter P. Reuther (killed in a plane crash two weeks later, May 9, 1971) taking a standing vote of the 
delegates to the national convention on the UAW's collective bargaining program* 

Financial affairs are handled by a secretary-treasurer. There is also a 
vice-president. The three officers, plus the district directors and the Canadian director 
make up the executive board, which governs the organization between conventions. 

You may have noticed that the organization of the international union is very 
similar to that of the AFL-CIO. Both have conventions, executive boards, executive 
officers, etc. The international, like the AFL-CIO,has committees to carry out its services. 
The committees are about the same as those of the federation. 
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HOV/ DO THE DISTRICT. STATE, AND CITY (ORGANIZATIONS FUNCTION? 

Af:?r the int^niationa]. tlic nt?xt in size of tl)c orgiuiizations which make up the 
union is the district body. Thv USW lias twenty-nine district organizations. Members of 
the locals elect tlicir district director, vvlio consults with and advises the locals on union 
policy or internal problems. The district director presides at a district conference, to 
which members elect delegates. At the v early conkTcnces, district problems are discussed. 
Committees, set up by the conference, work on snch problems as strike relief, educi.don, 
scholarship, community ser\dces, civil rights, and legishition. 

The district director represents his district on the USW international executive 

board. 

The state union organization concerns itself with the same problems inside the 
state that the international is concerned with inside the country. U w^orks to provide 
favorable state legislation, state services to union members, and often takes part in the 
internal political life of the state. State federations do nor engage in collective bargaining. 

The city centrals or trade couticils iwc concerned with problems common to all 
workers inside the cv7v. Policies of the local government tow;^.rd labor, working conditions 
inside the city, and civic problems such as housing, schools, and sanitation, are concerns 
of the city centrals. City centrals do not engage in collective bargaining. 





TntcrnationaJ Ladies' Cijirmciu Workers' Union, AFL, HcaJtli Center in New 
York City. Founded in 1913 and recently set np in a new building, tlu" New 
York center was the first of a chain of medical centers established by the 
union in cities with large tneniberships. 
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HOW IS THE LOCAL ORGANIZED AND HOW DOES IT FUNCTION? 

Tlic local union is composed of the workers in a single factory of an industry, if 
it is an industrial union. In the craft unions, the local may contain all workers in the area 
who work at the same trade. For example, a UAW local may include only those who 
work in tlie Lincohi-Mcrciiry plant. A carpenter's loc;il may include all the carpenters in 
town. 

Locals are given charters by the international. The officers of the local, who are 
elected by the members, are likely to be: president, vice-president, financial secretary, 
recording secretar\\ treasurer, and others. These officers make up the executive board of 
the local. 

The local must abide by the rules and regulations of the international. However, it 
is a self-governing unit within the constitution of the international. Membership meetings 
are held at least once a month in most locals. Here union members have a chance to 
express their feelings about anything related to workers' problems. Some locals fine 
members who fail to attend meetings. Sometimes workers gripe about the activities of the 
local, but don't try to do anything about it at meetings, or simply don't go to meetings. 
Those locals which have good attendance are likely to be more concerned with the 
genuine interests of members. 

Members who are interested in becoming union leaders may try to get admitted 
to the union training programs. If you show initiative, express yourself well, and have 
creative ideas, vou mav find yourself involved in running a union local within a few 
years. Most union leaders started out as workers; for example, George Mcany was a 
plumber and Walter Reuther, an automobile worker. 

Members elect, in addition to their officers, delegates to the city, state, and 
district bodies, and to the international convention. They also elect shop stewards, and 
members of the grievance committee, who are very important people inside the plant. 
These people listen to and try to solve complaints of workers. You will learn in the next 
unit how grievance procedure works. 

The local has committees to work on local problems. A local of the USW will 
have, for example, committees on Retired Workers, Community Services, Education and 
Scholarship, Safety and Health, Legislation, Political Action, Workmen's Compensation, 
Housing, and Social Activities. 

The union local mav do collective bargaining for its members, although much 
collective bargaining is done by the national or international. The settling of grie-^.'inices is 
also an important function of the local. 

Dues are paid through the local. Many large industries use the checkoff system, in 
which duej> arc automatically deducted from the pay check. 

In the craft unions, members may have to pay dues directly to union officials. 
The local keeps part of the dues: the city, state, and district bodies get a smaller portion: 
and the international gc'.s the rest. In the United Steel Workers, one-half of the dues paid 
b\ members L;oes into the local union treasury. So you see, union dues nrjst cover the 
operating expenses af several organizations, all of which perform services for the 
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nienibcrs. Sometimes union members gripe nbout having to pny their dues. Having read in 
this lesson and Lesson 1 about the organizations and semces working for union members, 
vou probably now realize how union dues are spent. Some unions try to keep down 
membership partly by maintaining very high dues. If union members study their union's 
annual reports, and demand to know how their dues nre spent, they will be more likely 
to have an honest and efficient union. 

How Action Takes Place at a Union Meeting 

(Courtesy AFL CIO) 


1. RKOfiNITWN 2. MAKINfi A MOTION 3. SECONDING 4. STATING A MOTION 



WHAT IS THE SPECIAL FUNCTIdN OF THE BUSINESS AGENT? 

No disciission of the functioning of ;i union loc;il would be complete without 
spccinl mention of the business ;igent. who is. usually the most important full-time official 
in the cnift type of loc;il union. 
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The business agent lias a great deal of power. He acts as a "middleman" between 
the workers he represents and their employers, (^n the one hand, the workers judge him 
by how well he protects their jobs, gets a fair share of available jobs for them, and hands 
out jobs fairly among union members. On the other hand, he must protect the interests 
of employers, too, because they must be able to survive in order to hire union nienibcrs. 
The business iigent has jurisdictional responsibilities also. He must keep an eve on rival 
unions to see that they do not take over the rights of his union. In addition, he "polices" 
the places of employment to see that the terms of the contract are followed. For 
instance, he may want to be certain that only union members in good standing are 
employed, and that working conditions conform to contract agreements. 

Although the business agent's power position makes him susceptible to certain 
racketeering practices (kickbacks from members for jobs, or bribery from eniplovers to 
ignore contract provisions, for instance), some of the most prominent and forceful labor 
spokesmen have been business agents. The "statesmen" among them have concerned 
themselves with issues of broad social interest as well as collective bargaining. 

WHAT IS THE SPECIAL FUNCTION (^F THE STEWARD? 

The steward is an important official in the industrial union. While craft unions, 
especially in the construction trades, are likely to rely on the business agent for the 
enforcement of contract provisions, in factory situations it is the stcwiu*d rather than the 
business agent who hears grievances and negotiates with management (usually through the 
foreman or supervisor) for redress of j^rievances and contract enforcement. 



In many instances, the steward is elected, but he may be appointed, especially in 
situations where stewards have little power. He is usually a full -time worker who is paid 
for his grievanrc-coinniittee work by management on a time-lost-from-work ba.sis. Large 
industries have many stewards one steward may represent as many as 100 workers, and 
stewards often have regular meetings together to discuss grievances, plan strategy, and 
give out information. 

All the things on the job whicli make for discontent are likely to be known to 
the steward. Differences in interests and personality conflicts make his biggest task that 
of coping with interpersonal relations and individual personality needs. He is, therefore, 
ixa much a counselor to the workers as a negotiator for them with the foreman. Many of 
the grievances with which he nuist deal are handled informally, sometimes by agreements 
between the steward and the foreman. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What is tlic largest union federation in the United States? Name one other 
large union federation. 

2. Name some unions which don't belong to federations. From what you have 
learned about the union movement, suggest some reasons wliy some unions 
are not in the AFL-CIO. 

3. What is a national union? Explain the difference between a national and an 
international union. 

4. What is a union local? Find out what local your parents belong to, if any. 

5. What union bodies arc between the local and the international? 

6. How often does the AFL-CIO hold a convention? What is the purpose of a 
convention? 

7. Who* are the present officers of the AFL-CIO? 

8. Describe the activities of the AFL-CIO and its committees. In wliat way does 
the AFL-CIO strengthen the labor movement? 

9. Do you think a single large union federation gives labor too much power? 
Give reasons for your answer. This might be a subject for a debate. 

10. What can the AFL-CIO do about: 

(a) a member union with racketeers in control? 

(b) a member union which discriminates against members of minority groups? 

(c) a member union which falls under totalitarian domination? 

(d) disputes between fncmber unions? 

11. What is a lobby? Why does the AFL-CIO maintain one in Washington? 

12. What is the purpose of the convention of an international union? How often 
does it meet? 

13. What arc the duties of the international president? 

14. Briefly describe the activities of the international. 

15. What part do the district and state labor organizations play in the union 
movement? 

16. What is a local? 

17. Wh .C is the '^rank n.nd file''? 

18. Why is it important to the welfare of the union for members to attend 
meetings? 
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19. List as many things as you can think of for which union dues arc spent. Why 
is it important for union memb^*rs to know what their dues arc used for? 

20. See if you can attend a meeting of a union local. Describe it to the class. 

21. List some activities of the local. 

22. What two unio.is in the labor structure engage in collective bargaining? Why 
do you think the other labor bodies don't do collective bargaining? 

23. Choose one of the men from the following list. Prepare a brief but interesting 
biographical report on his contributions to the labor union movement. 

a. George Meany - AFL-CIO 

b. Walter Reuther - UAW 

c. David McDonald - USW 

d. David Dubinsky - ILGWU 
c. Mike Quill - TWU 

f. Jameii Petrillo - Musicians Union 

g. Sidney Hiilman — A.malgamated Clothing Workers 

h. John L. Lewis - UMW ^ 

i. Philip Murray - CIO 
j. William Green - AFL 

k. James Hoffa - Teamsters 

1. Harry Bridges - West Coast Longshoremen 

m. Joseph Beime - CWA 

n. James Carey - lUE 

o. Arnold Zander - AFSCME 

p. Albert Shanker - AFT 

q. Leonard Woodcock - UAW 

r. Frank Fitzsimmons — Teamsters 
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UNIT IV 


- STRUCTURE ANb FUNCTIONS OF TRADE UNIONS 


Types of Unions 


Lesson 3 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the two general types ot unions. 

2. To learn how these forms ot organization developed. 
WORDS TO LEARN: 


adversiiry 

alleged 

automation 

contracting out 

disrupt 

federated 

ideol ogical 


inevitable 

materialistic 

oriented 

peripheral 

sociidly conscious 

upgrading 

wage differential 


INFORMATION: 

When you read in Lesson 5 of Unit III about the struggle between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, you were reading 
about 1 struggle between two different types of union organizations. On tlic national 
level, the two types of unions are craft unions and industrial unions. (On tlic local level, 
variations of the two sometimes appear.) 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 



Each craft lus its own union 



One union for 
aJl woxkets in « 
given indiiftry 


f-rom *'L:ihnr ,i-^d tlu* American Way'* 
by Miirk Starr 

A craft union is cne which takes iji workers with a certain skilled trade, or craft. 
Sonic of the craftsmen who have formed craft unions are bricklayers, carpenters, 
electricians, plumbers, painters, machinists, radio operators, typographers, sheet metal 
workers, locomotive engineers, etc. The graduate of a vocational high school is a skilled 
craftsman, and he inay belong to a craft union. ()\] the other haiid, if he works in a hirge 
industry, he may belong to nn industrial union. 
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Atl industrial union is owe which includes all the workers in .ui entire industry, 
rcL^ard'CSS ot tlie wurk thcv do. The thiiii; these workers have in connntm is that thev are 
all making the same product. For example, carpenters, tool and die in.ikers. nKV-kiinies, 
painters* assembly-line workers, and machinists are all needed in the niasHitj nne at 
autojnobiles and thcv may all belong to a single industrial union, the L'AU.. iM-xlustnal 
unions .ire found in the mass-production industries sucli as steel, rubberv ^^f.^ss, clothmg, 
etc. 

HOW' DID CRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL UNK)NS DEVELOP? 

In colonial America, products were made bv craftsmen, who were nu.^li in 
demand, and therrfore CMijoycd considerable respect, especiallv in Now EnglainH. These 
early craftsmen sometimes organized craft unions. At first tin* employer wa^ likely to 
belong to the union, too* and the action of the union was likely to Iv a^ainsi price fixing 
by the colonial government or to provide security for members. Gradually, as businesses 
became larger* employees began to c^rg;nii/.e for collective bargaining purposes. Printer> 
organized for this purpose in 1778. carpenters in 1791, shoemakers in 1792, and 
typographers in 1794. These organizations didn't last very long. As long as most products 
were made by craftsmen, liowever, this was the only type of union needed. 



T'ii. t\ l.jiiotislii}'! iniuiiii ;n ,isit.t . I' >nt ju\ ni.iii. .nui .ipprcntiic vs.i.s \\'\\ 
ill"''!, ill SIM. ill sii')|is o\ tlio i.Mr!\ J.Ks. Ait\ litiidii iiultuli- .\\\ ot tliont 

• iiul w nil Id hi tii'siv:ti' (I to .ia«.;Hm- rti,ir ».\ ^'lt.n\' if M w.ts thrc.it.iu-d tiniii 
o'.it^iiir. ■■■j'iitiMr trotn "'Viki ,nul I 'iiioMs." Si.utitt, Ki'Si.irili A.ss* h i.ifis. t 

After the Industrial Revolution catne to Atnerica, factories began to replace many 
craftsmen. .Specialized machinery broke the cndtsman's job into smaller and smaller 
operations, which could be performed by unskilled workers on the assembly line. The 
demand for unskilled workers grew as factories grew larger and more specialized. The 
American Federation of Labor, although it had organized a few of the large industries, 
such as the coal and garment industries, continued to concentrate on the formation of 
craft unions. CcMisequet^tly . in the early l9.M)*s. most of the workers in the automobile, 
steel, rubber, electrical prciducts. jnid textile industries had no union at all. The CK) drive 
to organize these workers into industrial unions in the thirties and forties brought 
thousands of workers into the labor inovemetu. 
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HOW DO CRAFT AND .TNOUSTRIAL UNIONS a)MPARE TODAY? 

No€ all craftssjatiCTi were replaced by machines: wc stil! have carpenters todav. for 
insraiTOcc- SiiKt how mamv siftioctiiakors. ghissblowcrs. bhicksniiths. or coopc»s (barrel 
makers) do vou know? These crafts still exist to a limited degree, bur handmade shoes 
and Jiadrudmade glass imc wr\* expensive luxury items, and most people find the 
ifacrory-inade product^^ satist'Jii'Hvrv'. 

As a ?wartcr of facu machines created new trades.. Plumbers weren't needed in 
coloniid AnYe'rica because tliere Wiis no plumbing: electricians weren't needed because 
tfcere was no electricity, Atxl machines are still creating new trades. Automation today is 
^creating a need for more highlv skilled workers in both old and new trades. New trades 
arc being created and will be created by new machines. 

Many people who follow a trade such a,s bricklaying, plumbing, or carpentry 
change employment trequentlv. working first for one employer and then another. These 
workers find it advantageous to belotig to miions of their fellow craftsmen in the same 
town or connnunitv. Sometimes the craft ^OK^h are very tightly-knit affairs, restricting 



membership in order to increase their bargaining power. Others, in order to increase 
membership, have reached outside the trade for members. The tight organization of the 
locals makes it possible for the local leaders to control the members somewhat better 
than leaders in some of the industrial unions. On the nntional level, craft unions are 
rather loosely federated, and the national leadership has less control over the activities of 
the locals tlian in tlie hiii industrial unions, industrial unions have the advantage of being 
able to sliut down entire industries in labor disputes. Some authorities think that 
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eventually the distinction between craft and industrial unions will disappear. Upgrading of 
the hibor force by automation may help abolish the distinction. In fact, the distinction is 
already disappearing. For example, the internal structure of a semi-industrial union like 
the ILGWU mav be very complicated. The international Ladies* Garment Workers' Union 
has four different kinds of locals, for instance. They are: 

^ 1. Craft locals, made up of workers who perform the .same operation, such as 
pressing, cutting, or operating special machines. 

2. Tradt* locals, made up of workers who make t!ie same type of garment, such 
as intbmts' wear, neckwear, underwear, etc. 

3. industirial locals, made up of all the workers who make women's garments in a 
locality wbcrc there are not enous2;h workers to subdivide tlie union into trade 

t locals. 

4. Language locals, made up of foreign-born workers who can't speak English. 
These are mostly ifaralian-speaking locals, and are found only in largo cities. 

!t was once believed that there was a fundamental "ideological" difference 
between craft and industrial unionists. Craft unions were believed to be primarily 
concerned with the '*purc and simple" trade unionism of Samuel Gompers, wherea.s 
industrial unions were believed to be more socially conscious and oriented toward 
political action. Perhaps some such ideological difference was responsible for the alleged 
frictions between George Meany (a craft unionist) and Walter Reuther (who helped form 
the UAW, an industrial union). However, experience shows that industrial unions have, on 
the whole, been quite as oriented toward immediate, materialistic goals as have craft 
unions in the United States, As Elinor Langer points out, the capitalistic system makes 
this virtually inevitable, as it thrusts labor and management into an "adversary" position. 

"Unions e.xist to negotiate contracts, to set out the terms under which workers 
will supply their services until the next negotiations. They arc not designed to free Joan 
Bird, de-pollute the environment, elect John Lindsay, or end the wiir. Gestures made in 
these directions are peripheral . . . because the leaders can see as well as anyone else the 
connection between the security of their members and the state of the world . . . The 
heart of the union, however, is contract negotiations. . . Capitalism rewards workers not 
according to need but according to the power of their organizations to threaten or 
disrupt.''* 

For whatever reasons, since the 1930's industrial unionism has tended to lose its 
ideological aspects. One of the major sources of contention today between craft and 
industrial unionists is over ''contracting out" of work by management to workers. 
Industrial unions oppose it because it reduces the amount of work available to their 
members, and craft unions favor it because it increases their members' work. At one 
time, managements appeared to favor the craft-union form of organization because of its 
possibilities for playing one group of workers against another, but they now often seem 
to favor the other form of organization as more efficient. 


^ KUnor I. anger, **Tlic Ht)spit;il Workers: Tlie Best Contract Anywhere ?'* 'Hw ,\cw York Review of Hooks .June 3, 1971 
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Within industrial unions tlierc are often conflicts of interests, as skilled workers 
strive to increase wage differentials and unskilled workers trv to decrease theni. An issue 
in the Drug and Hospital Union's negotiations witli New York City hospitals in 1971 was 
the proposed greater pay differential for licensed practical nurses, who often do the work 
of RN's, This demand was not supported as strongly by the union leadership (which was 
bargaining for all Iiospital employees) as tlie LPN's might have expected an organization 
of exclu<iively LPN's to do. However, the fact that the union leaders coulJ speak for all 
hospital employees gave them, in general, greater bargaining power. 

h would seem, then, that both types of union structure, alone and in varying 
combinations, are likely to persist. A certain amount of conflict between them is also 
likely to persist: but, as we noted in describing Iiow the early rivalry between the AFL 
and the CIO led to powerful and effective organizing efforts by both, conflict often 
produces desirable outcomes. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND r3ISCUSSI0N: 

1. What are the two types of union organizations found on the national level? 
Explain the difference between then, 

2. List, in two columns, all the craft unions and all the industrial unions you can 
locate. 

3. When and why did industrial unions develop? 

4. Name some crafts v/hich 1 lave a Imost disappeared. Name others which have 
been created in the last hundred years, 

5. What do members of a cral't union have in common? 

6. What do members of an industrial union have in common? 

7. Explain how a national union can combine craft and industrial unions, 

8. Does automation increase the demand for skilled or unskilled workers? 
Compare the '"Age of Automation" with the Industrial Revolution in this 
respect. 

9. Whv is the internal structure of an industrial union likely to be more complex 
tlian that of a craft union? 

10. Explain why the ILGWU is a semi-industrial union. 

11. Name and explain the function of four types of locals found in the ILGWU, 

12. V/hat was the ^^ideological" difference between craft and industrial unions, and 
what reasons can be given for its disappearance? 

13. Explain the basis of Elinor Langer's argument that unions in the United States 
must have collective bargaining, rather than social improvement, as their 
primary goal in order to justify their existence, 

14. Do some research to find out what unions have been the most involved in 
social ?novements, and why, 
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UNIT IV - STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF TRADE UNIONS 
The App>:cnticcsliip Systi?m Lesson 4 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the nicaiiins; of apprenticeship. 

2. To understand tlic values of apprenticeship programs to tlie worker, to 
industrv. and to tlie general pubhc 

3. To understand how the apprenticeship system works today. 
WORDS TO LEARN: 

cojnterpart intricacies 
die sinker maximize 
diligent menial tasks 

discriminatory millman 
diverse NAACP 
glazier rigger 
haphazardly specified 

systematized 

INFORMATION: 

Many of the graduates of our vocational programs will enter their chosen trades as 
apprentices: therefore, it is a good idea for them to understand something about the 
nature and purposes of the apprenticeship program before they enter it. 

An apprentice is a worker, usually between the ages of 18 and 25, who is learning 
his trade on the job under the supervision and guidance of skilled craftsmen, and 
studving related technical or theoretical material on the side, in a planned program agreed 
upon by the employer, the v.orker, and the union (if there is a union). The 
apprenticeship agreement is a contract between the worker and his employer. At the end 
of his apprenticeship training, the worker becomes a journeyman, that is, a skilled 
craftsman who has thoroughly mastered his trade. 

HOW HAS APPRENTICESHIP CHANCED? 

Years ago, a voimg man who wanted to learn a trade had to do so largely by 
observation, trial and error, and the help of interested craftsmen. Usually he entered the 
trade at a verv earlv age, spent several years in which he performed largely menial tasks 
or ran errands for his master, and received little or no pay for his labors. An intelligent, 
diligent, responsible young man W(juld be given added responsibilities as time passed. 
Gradual I V he moved on to learn and master his trade. This process was long and time 
consuming, and often full of hardships and discouragements. The lack of formal 
education was a handicap in many trades. (Gradually, as public school education was 
adopted by the states, attitudes -toward apprenticeship changed also. Labor unions and 
other organized groups began to insist that apprentices meet high standards in order to 
become journeymen. As jobs became more complex and demanding, employers began to 
look iov apprentices with more and more knowledge and skill to start with. Laws were 
passed prohibiting the employment of youth under 16 years of age. A need for 
pre-employment education developed. 
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Part of the answer to this problem has been provided by vocational high schools. 
After the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1927, vocational high schools began to 
appear all over the country in industrial communities. The Vocational Education Act of 
1963 provided a greatly expanded program of vocational education. In vocational schools 
and shops a young man or woman could learn much about his chosen trade during his 
pre-employment years, and at the same time acquire the general education that would 
contribute greatly to his abilities as a citizen and as a worker. Although in most trades 
the vocational high school graduate must continue his education and training through an 
apprenticeship program, he obviously has an advantage over the apprentice whose 
knowledge has been gathered haphazardly. He knows more about the intricacies ot the 
trade; he has learned to exercise judgment under the supervision of a trade teacher who is 
a skilled craftsman: he has developed productive habits and attitudes in his work; and he 
understands more about the society in which he lives than his less-educated counterpart. 
He should, therefore, be able to function more effectively, and to move ahead in his 
trade very rapialy once he has completed his apprenticeship. In some trades, the 
apprenticeship period is shortened for graduates of a vocational high school. 



An apprentice plumber uses oxyacetylenc welding equipment 
to seal the seam where two pipes fit together 

HOW DOES APPRENTICESHIP WORK? 

The young worker entering an apprenticeship program signs an apprenticeship 
agreement. This is a contract between the individual worker and his employer. All 
apprentices entering the same trade with the same employer at the same time sign the 
same agreement. The apprenticeship agreement specifies the conditions of employment 
and the duration of the contract. Specifically, it states the kinds and varieties of 
on-the-job experiences the worker will receive, the length of time he must remain an 
apprentice, his wage scale and rate of increase, the amount of related instruction he must 
receive, and other standards which must be met by both worker and employer. 

The general rules for apprenticeship are usually set up by state apprenticeship 
committees. Apprenticeship programs registered with an approved agency have the 
advantage of definite standards, as well as the assistance and supervision of the approval 
agencies. For example. New Jersey has a Joint Approval Program, which permits the 
acceptance and registration by either the Vocational Division of the New Jersey State 
Department of Education or the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, United States 
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Department of Labor, of programs and agreements initiated by tlie other agency. This 
phtn has reduced the amount of paper work required of approved estabhshnients> and has 
brought about closer and mure etfective working rehitionships between the two agencies. 
Tlie responsibility for providing rehited instruction for apprentices belongs to tlie 
Vocational Division of the State Department of Education. 

Agreements to provide apprenriccslnp training programs are somethnes written 
into collective bargaining contiacts. Local apprenticeship programs are usually supervised 
by a joint Apprenticeship Connnittee (JAC) composed of representatives of both hibor 
and management, in the 1970 negotiations between tlie UAW and tlie '*Big 3'' auto 
manufacturers, the following changes in apprenticeship regulations were approved: 

Apprenticeships 

Impijftant Improvements were made in 
the seclion dealing with apprenticeships. 
Among the 13 more Important changes 
were the following: 

• Revisions were made In the selec- 
tion procedure. 

• If members of the local apprentice 
committee work on different shifts, they 
may be assigned to the same shift to 
evaluate applicant qualifications. 

• The journeyman seniority date 
given an apprentice upon graduation 
shall not be a date earlier than his 
seniority date. 

• Sick leave time up to 30 days will 
be credited as time worked. 

• Tool boxes will be furnished as 
soon as practicable. At the same time 
each apprentice will be paid $50 for the 
purchase of tools. 

• He will be paid an additional $50 
after completion of 915 hours — total 
tool allowance not to exceed $300. 

• Seniority employes will be paid 
their regular rate or $4.25 per hour 
($3,59 old rate), whichever is lower. 

• Several changes were made as to 
when time worked in another plant may 
be credited to an EITS. 

• Line of demarcation settlement will 
be reduced to writing. 

courtesy UAW 

An approved apprenticesliip program requires diat the apprentice spend a 
specified number of liours per year in rehited instruction. This program is generally 
recognized as essential to die making of a competent journeyman. In some trades hi 
wliicli labor unions are very strong, tests for admission to die apprenticeship programs are 
administered by unions. However, many unions and many industries prefer to have diis 
job done by the vocational high schools when related instruction is given in the schools 
in evenh'ig programs. 
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WHAT OCCUPATIONS ARE APPRENTICEABLE? 

Apprcnticeable occupations, according to the United States Department of Labor, 
are **tliosc occupations commonly known as skilled crafts or trades that require a wide 
and diverse range of skills and kiiowlcdgc, as well as maturity and independence of 
judgment." There are about ninety general trade classifications which are listed by the 
Department of Labor as apprcnticeable, with many different occupations included in each 
classification. Occupations that have traditionally not used apprenticeships are selling, 
retailing and other distributive occupations, managerial occupations, clerical occupations, 
professional and semi-professional occupations, and agricultural occupations. In New 
Jersey, apprentices in the building trades account for well over half of all the apprentices 
in the state. The building trades include such occupations as electrician, plumber, 
carpenter, sheet-metal worker, rteam-fitter, pipefitter, bricklayer, mason, floor coverer, 
sprinkler fitter, ironworker, glazier, plasterer, cabinet maker, painter and decorator, 
millnian, tile setter, roofer, and insulation worker. Apprentices in the machine-shop 
trades accounted for a sizeable number of the apprentices in the state. The machine-shop 

maker, machinist, toolmaker, rigger, die 


Earl A. Spencer, an apprentice from 
Youngstown, Ohio, gets some pointers 
on reading schematics and tracing 
circuitry of an Elektron, a highly 
sophisticated electro-mechanical 
typesetting macf me, from Claire Brewer, 
an instructor at the International 
Typographical Union (ITU) Training 
Center in Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Good apprenticeship programs must 
keep pace with current and projected 
technological developments in the trade. 

MANPOWER/february 1972 

WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF APPRENTICESHIP? 

Apprenticeship is an efficient way of providing industry with trained workers to 
replace the skilled workers who leave the labor market every year because of retirement, 
sickness, accident, promotions, job changes, etc. In addition, technological changes have 
created new kinds of jobs and new requirements in old jobs for which a labor supply 
must be provided. Apprenticeship helps to provide an adequate supply of skilled workers 
with the versatility needed to meet changing needs. Also, it is a way of assuring industry 
and the commimity that the craftsmen who do their work are well prepared to do it. In 
general, it tends to attract capable young men to industry because of the relatively high 
pay and the job security it offers; therefore, it tends to raise the level of skills in the 
industry. For the young worker, it provides an opportunity to develop his highest skills 
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and receive recognition as a skilled craftsman in his chosen trade, while at the same time 
providing job security and a good income with regular increases. The job situation is 
structured so as to maximize his chances of mastering the trade through on-the-job 
training and related instruction. Apprenticeship tends to increase the opportunities for 
advancement to supervisory and sometimes managerial levels. 

WHAT PROBLEMS DO BLACKS HAVE GETTING APPRENTICESHIPS? 

The small number of blacks in apprenticeships and apprenticeable trades is largely 
a result of discriminatory practices by trade unions and employers over the years. 
Although it is illegal for either unions or employers to have formal restrictions against 
minority groups, informal restriction is still practiced on the local level in some unions. 
However, both unions and employing organizations are now exerting great effort to 
eliminate discriminatory hiring and membership practices. The A. Philip Randolph 
Institute, The Workers Defense League, the NAACP Legal Defense Fund, and the 
AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee are at work on this problem. **Project Outreach/' 
funded by the Federal Government and operated by the AFL-CIO and the national and 
international unions, has brought many thousands of disadvantaged workers, including 
many blacks, employment in the apprentice»^t : trades. For moire information about this 
problem, see Lesson 5, Unit VII, and Lesson 5, Unit X. 

Percent of Minorities in Apprentice Programs by Industry 
for Jan. 1, 19681971 
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MANPOWER/februaty 1972 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What is an apprentice? 

2. What is an apprenticeship agreement? 

3. What is a journeyman? 
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JanuarV 1, 

□ 1968 

□ 19® _ 

□ 1970 

□ 1971 


I 


1 


I 


4. List sonic cliangcs apprcnriccsliip luis undergone tlirougli tlic years. 

5. List some things wliich are liki^ly to be included in an apprenticesliip 
agreement. 

6. In New Jersey, Iiow may apprenticeship agreements be approved? 

y.Wliat are the advantages to a business establislimcnt of Iiaving its 
apprenticeship program approved by the state? 

8. What is a Joint Apprenticeship Committee? Wliat docs it do? 

9. How is most of the related instruction tor apprentices provided for in New 
Jersey? What are some otlier ways of providing it? 

10. Wliat occupations have generally not used an apprenticeship system? 

11. What group of occupations accounts for more than half tlie apprentices in 
New Jersey? 

12. What group of occupations accounts for the next Iiighcst number of 
apprentices in New Jersey? 

13. Name some occupations which are classified as belonging to tlic building 
trades. 

14. Name some occupations which are classified a.s belonging to the machine-shop 
trades. 

15. What are sonic advantages of apprenticeship programs to industry and to the 
community in general? 

16. What are some advantages of apprenticeship to the young worker entering 
employment? 

17. What advantages might a graduate of a vocational high school Iiave over other 
young workers entering apprenticeship? 

18. Suggest some ways in which the apprenticeship system of a century ago might 
liave advantages over tlic present system. 


19. Suggest tlie advantages the present-day system of apprenticeship \ ^1^, 

has over that of long ago. ^J^':*^ ^^'^^ 


20. Why has it been difficult for blacks to get apprentice^^^^i^^ -^^ r ^ 
sliips? Wliat is now being done about tliis problem? f^v' ^'-"^/-^ ' ! 


\ 
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and receive recognition as a skilled craftsman in his chosen trade, while at the same time 
providing job security and a good income with regular increases. The job situation is 
structured so as to maximize h\s chances of mastering the trade through on-the-job 
training and related instruction. Apprenticeship tends to increase the opportunities for 
advancement to supervisory and sometimes managerial levels. 

WHAT PROBLEMS DO BLACKS HAVE GETTING APPRENTICESHIPS? 

The i-mall number of blacks in apprenticeships and apprenticeable trades is largely 
a result of discriminator/ practices by trade unions and employers over the years. 
Although it is illegal for cither unions or employers to have formal restrictions against 
minority groups, informal restriction is still practiced on the local level in some unions. 
However, both unions and employing organizations are now exerting great effort to 
eliminate discriminatory hiring and membership practices. The A. Philip Randolph 
Institute, The Workers Defense League, the NAACP Legal Defense Fund, a.id the 
AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee are at work on this problem. **Project Outreach," 
funded by the Federal Government and operated by the AFL-CIO and the national and 
international unions, has brought many thousands of disadvantaged workers, including 
many blacks, employment in the apprenticeable trades. For more information about this 
problem, see Lesson 5, Unit VII, and Lesson 5, Unit X, 

Percent of Minorities in Apprentice Programs by Industry 
for Jan, 1 19681971 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What is an apprentice? 

2. What i.s an apprenticeship agreement? 

3. What is a journeyman? 
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4. Liit sonic changes apprenticeship hiis undergone througli the years. 

5. List sonic thinp which are likely to be included in an apprenticeship 
a:;rcenieiit. 

6. In New Jersey, how may apprenticeship agreements be approved? 

7. What are the advantages to a business establishnicnt of having its 
apprenticcslnp program approved by the state? 

8. What is a Joint Apprenticeship Committee? What does it do? 

9. How is most of the related instruction tor apprentices provided tor in New 
Jersey? What arc some other ways of providing it? 

10. What occupations have generally not used an apprenticeship system? 

11. What group of occupations accounts foi more than half the apprentices in 
New Jersev? 

1 2. What group of occupations accounts for the next highest number of 
apprentices in New Jersey? 

13. Name some occupations which are classified as belonging to the building 
trades. 

14. Name sotne occupations which arc classified as belonging to the machine-shop 
trades. 

15. What are some advantages of apprenticeship programs to industry and to the 
community in general? 

16. What arc some advantages of apprenticeship to the young worker entering 
cm ploviiicnt? 

17. What advantages might a graduate of a vocational high school have over other 
young workers entering apprenticeship? 

IH. Suggest some ways in which the apprenticeship systetn of a century ago might 
have advantages over the present system. 


19. Suggest the advantages the present-day system of apprciuiceship L / ^'l; 
has over that of long ago. \J(^■'^^ ' 


20. Why has it been difficult for blacks to get apprenticed''^"--' -.^ / 
ships? What is now being done about this proljlein? nA^^ ' 
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UNIT V - PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITIES OF MODERN ORGANIZATIONS 




If wc would Open the world, we must first open minds . . . 
Courtesy Eastman Kodak Company 


Lesson 1 - The Principles of Effective Leadership 

Lesson 2 - Importance of Personnel Departments in Modern Organizations 
Lesson 3 — The Organization of Personnel Departments 
Lesson 4 — Personnel Responsibilities 
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UNIT V - PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITIES IN MODERN ORGANIZATIONS 
The Modern Approach to Production Lesson 1 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand how changes in workers' attitudes have led to chani^es in 
production in many factories. 

2. To understand the contributions of research to modern ideas about how 
workers should be treated. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

assembly line principles 
dominate repetitious 
human relations sabotage 
personnel 

INFORMATION: 

For ma n years, the personnel policies of industrial management in lar^^e 
industries were dominated by the idea that the most efficient way to produce i^oods was 
to break a job down into its smallest tasks, study each task, figure out the best way to 
do it, liire people with the needed skills, train them to do the job in the one best way, 
and then control their production with a piece-work wage schedule. These ideas 
contributed to the widespread use of the assembly line as the most efficient means of 
production. 

WHAT FACTORS LED TO CHANGES IN THIS APPROACH? 

it was not until discontent on the part of workers became clear diat this 
approach to production was seriously questioned. It became obvious to researchers \vho 
begiin to study this subject that employers were treating man as a machine, and no man 
can do his best work if he is so treated. The as.setiibly-line approach ignored the worker's 
individuality and personal worth. 

Researchers found that this breaking down of work into specialized motions on 
the iissembly line contributed to worker boredom and discontent, with a shift of values 
for the worker to things outside work. ''Getting ahead" to many workers came to mean 
getting a better house or car rather than a better job. 

If the etnployer did not bother to consider his workers as human beings, they 
'•got even" by slowdowns, loafing, wildcat strikes, absenteeism, and sabotage. QuaHty of 
products suffered, as well as the amount produced. Some employers finally *'caugiit wise" 
and began to con.sider the workers as human beings. It was found that production was 
increased by 'liuinan" factors: recognizing diat workers were individuals; giving them a 
sense of importance; and developing a group spirit. In such plants, production has 
actually increased, even though the methods of production might appear to be less 
efficient. 
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WHAT IS THE MODERN ATTITUDE OF PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS? 

More and more, personnel departments are basing work schedules and tlie 
assigninent ot jobs on the worker's need to be recognized as a wortliwliile luiman being. 
A foreman who expects to succeed in production must understand that each worker 
under him must be approached as an individual, with his ov/n peculiarities and needs, 
even though the job he is doing may be one that is repetitious and borhig, or does not 
truly make use of his abilities. 

In some factories, completely new approaches are being tried "team" 
production, extra time away from the line, niore use of workers' ideas on how jobs 
should be done, and so forth. These new approaches are giving workers some of the old 
satisfactions that workers used to enjoy, especially pride in a job skillfullv done. To the 
extent that managements suceed in doing this, managements own rewards ~ profits and 
reputation for good products - should increase as well. 



QUESTIONS FOR A.SSICNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 


1. 

Why did the assemblv line develop? Is it still with us? 


2. 

What can be said in favor of the assembly line? 


3. 

What do you think is wrong with it? 


4. 

What are *'human factors"? How important are they on 

the job? 

5. 

How would you summarize tlie modern attitude ot 

arge industries toward 


workers. comj)iired with the older attitude? 

6. 

List some of the newer approaches toward increasing 

worker satisfactions {)n 


the job. 
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UNIT V ~ 


PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITIES IN MODERN ORGANIZATIONS 


Importance of Personnel nepartnients in 

Modern Organizations Lesson 2 


OBJECTIVES: 

1 . To understand the pliilosopliy behind the existence of personnel 
administration. 

2. To understand the basic purposes ot personnel administration. 

3. Tu understand how personnel departments work to carr\* out their purposes. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 


analyze 

compensate 

complex 

consistent 

disability 

cnhghtened 


evaluate 
fringe benefits 
haphazard 
incentive wages 
maximum 
morale 


personnel administration 

philosophy 

qualifications 

sy mpathetic 

tactful 


we 


Ifare 



HKIiMAN K<H< I'AW SOIJUAHITV 

**What we're looking for is someone willing to start at the bottom — 
and stay therel" 

Tlie cnrto(Wiist makes Uiu nf' tlic old style pcrsoiiitcl approaclu vvliicli is ikkv ouiniodcd as 
iiuinagctULMit adopts n "lunnaii rclatimis" approacli. 

Conrtcsv UAW 
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INFORMATION: 

As wc have seen, enliglitencd leadership in niodeni industry lias moved a long way 
froiM laissez-faire capitalism. More and more* today s leaders of industry are recognizing; 
iliat their own welfare and the welfare ot the corporations they represent are tied in with 
the welfare of their em ployee.s. Taking advantage of workers is no longer considered good 
business practice bv progressive management. The complex organization ot large 
industries has created the need for special personnel departments to deal with the 
problem oi human relationships. The size of personnel departments varies greatly from 
one industry or conipanv ro another, depending partly upon the number ot employees to 
be dealt with. A small corporation which hires only a few people does not need a 
personnel department. What it needs is an owner-manager who is understanding, tactful, 
and syiMpathctic in his dealings with his employees. A giant corporation such as General 
Motors, will, on the odier hand, have hundreds of persons employed in its personnel 
adMiinistration alone. Most business organizations which hire a hundred persons or more 
liave personnel departments ofsome kind. The organization of die.se department.s will be 
discussed in Lesson 3. 

WHAT IS THE BASIC PURPOSE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION? 

The basic purpose of personnel management or administration in modern industry 
is to maintain an efficient work force. It is that part of management which concerns 
itself with employees as individuals, in order to secure their cooperation. Three things 
should be accomplished hy a pcisonncl department. They are: 

1. The effective use of human resources in industry. 

2. Good working relationships among members of the organization. 

3. The creation of maximum opportunities for individual development. 

In order to realize these objectives, there are many things a good personnel 
department must do. It must, of course, obtain capable people to start with. In order to 
obtain capable people, personnel departments must analyze a job to determine what the 
requirements are and what the qualifications for performing the job should be. Then, 
hiring procedures must be made as reliable as possible. Haphazard selection procedures 
can place good workers in the wrong jobs, thus hurting both the worker and his 
employer. Careful screening., through testing, interviewing, and analysis of the worker's 
background, must be done. 

Once capable people arc obtained, the personnel department must figure out how 
to best use their talents and efforts. The worker must know what is expected of him and 
if he needs further training, it must be provided for him. Careful progress records must 
be kept. The worker must be evaluated, informed of his performance, and rewarded for 
his progress. A system for promotions, transfers, and layoffs must be established, and the 
worker must know what it is. Wage and salary policies must be established. It is a 
complex task to decide such things as how much each employee should be paid, what are 
the effects of wages on labt.>r and production costs, the relation of wages to jobs, and 
how and whether fringe benefits, incentive wages, etc. should be used. Jobs must be 
evaluated in relation to each other in order to set up a wage structure. The principles we 
discussed in Lesson 1 must be kept in ?nind and used in making these decisions. 
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Once capable workers are located and assiv^ned to jobs where their efforts can best 
be used, the personnel department is responsible for encouraging their willingness to 
work. As you know, human relations experts beheve tliat the individual must be able to 
satisfy certain uf his needs througli work ii he is to function effectively. He needs to feel 
that he is getting fair compensation for his efforts; that the job provides protection 
against insecnritv — old age, sickness, unemployment, etc.; that his accomplishments are 
recognized; that he has the opportunity to develop and utilize his capacities and skills; 
and that he can participate in plans and decisions affecting his job and wclKirc. Personnel 
departments often try to meet these needs through employee services of a weUare nature, 
such as mutuiil benefit associations, insurance programs, credit unions, recreational and 
educational facilities, industrial health and safety programs (which if efficiently planned, 
stress prevention rather than the treatment of accidents, occupational diseases, and 
industrial neroroses). and programs to provide for advancement in the organization. 
Disability insurance and health insurance are part of this program and are also 
administered by the personnel department. Because it is recognized that poor morale 
contributes to unrest, excessive labor turnover, absenteeism, grievances, low production, 
and other undesirable factors, personnel departments administer many programs designed 
to maintain good employee morale and communications. 

Obviously, the persons who administer these programs must be experts in the 
field ot human behavior if they are to function effectively. However, even the most 
expert personnel department cannot overcome the obstacles of long hours, low pay, 
unenHghtened and inconsistent policy; therefore, effective personnel departments must 
have two things to start with: 

1 . CK)od wu)rking cunditons. 

2. Well -de fined and enlightened pt)licy, understood by employees, and 
consistently followed by the company. 

In the next lesson, we shall see more specifically how personnel departments 
function , 

QUESTIONS F(Ml ASSIONMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Why do large industries need large personnel departments? 

2. What arc the basic purposes of personnel administration? 

3. List some of the services a good personnel department should provide for 
management and labor. 

4. Suggest some quahfications which good personnel administrators must have. 

5. What two things must personnel departments have if they are to be effective? 
0. What factors have led to new approaches in personnel matters? 
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UNIT V - PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITIES IN MODERN ORGANIZATIONS 
The Organization of Personnel Departments Lesson 3 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand tlie responsibilities of the personnel management in relation to 
the whole orj^anization. 


2. To understand how the duties ot tlie personnel department are allocated. 

formulate policy 


WORDS TO LEARN: 
attitudes executive 


INFORMATION: 

In the operation of a personnel department of a large firm, many experts will be 
needed. Although personnel policies will actually be determined by the top management 
of the company, tliey will be recommended by the personnel department. It is therefore 
important that members of the personnel department have up-co-date and thorough 
training in leadership theory, as they work closely with top management in helping to 
formulate policies. Once a policy has been determined, it is the duty of the personnel 
department to see that it is carried out. 

HOW ARE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS ORGANIZED? 

At the head of the personnel department is a personnel manager, whose duties 
vary widely, depending on the size of the firm. In general, he is the one who works most 
closely with top management in making policy. He is the executive head of his 
department. He organizes and directs his .staff and supervises his department. He must 
have organizational and administrative talents, in addition to being an expert in human 
relations. In a large firm, he may have an assistant personnel manager working under him. 

The public relations director in a large firm is responsible for maintaining friendly 
relations with the public, other firms, and labor unions through the use of radio, 
newspaper, television, publications, and other communications media. He also makes 
frequent evaluations of the attitudes of various groups, and makes reports and 
recommendations to the personnel mana'ger. He may have a number of employees 
workiii^ under his supervision and direction. 



National ForcMcn's Institute, Inc. 
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M;niy lari^c firms liavc a director of personnel rcscarcli, wliose job is to conduct 
research on such problems as \vai;es. morale, selection, etc. He usually reports to the 
personnel manai^cr. 

An emplovment manat^cr usually maintains contact with sources of labor supply 
and supervises interviewing, tcstini;. selection and placement, records, transfers, layoffs, 
promotions, and dismissals. Under his supervision are such personnel workers as job 
analysts, who study and write the rec]uircnicnts and qualifications of jol^s and develop 
cjuestionnaires and Job descriprion forms: employment interviewers, who conduct 
interviews with prospective employees, administer tests, check on references, and give 
information on company policv; personnel technicians, who collect and analvze d;Ua for 
the employment manager: arid counselors, who help workers with their personal 
problems. 

A w^age and salary administrator is responsible for studying the vv;iges and salaries 
o\ other firms, grading jobs in order to determine pay levels, recommending wage and 
salary policies, and seeing that company policies are carried out. In a large firm the wage 
and salary administrator may have a number of employees working under his supervision 
and direction. 

A medical director is responsible for supervising a physical fitness program, whicli 
includes physical examinations, employee records, and the development of standards and 
procedures affecting health. 

Other members of the personnel department are the safety director, recreation 
director, employee services director, director of counseling, and many others. 

Remember that you are studying in this lesson about the organization of only one 
departTnent in a large industry the personnel department. You have learned about 
some of the supervisory jobs which may be found in a pcrsoimel department. Remember 
that each one of these supervisory positions directs the activities of many others in each 
area. Then multiply the number of people working in this phase of management activity 
by the number of major departments of a large industry, and you will have some idea of 
lu)W vast and complex is the organization of such a business enterprise. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSK.NMENT ANi:> OISCUSSK^N: 

1. Who determines personnel policies? 

2. What is the role of the personnel dep;\:rtmcnt in determining policy? 

3. List the general duties of the personnel manager. 

4. What are the duties of the director of personnel research? 

5. What are the duties of the public relations director? 

6. What are the duties of the employment manager? 

7. What are the duties of the wage and salary administrator? 

8. List some other supervi.sory positions wliicli may be found in a personnel 
department. 

9. Suggest some reasons why personnel departments are more important today 
than they were 100 years ago. 
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UNIT V - PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITIES IN MODERN ORGANIZATIONS 
Personnel Responsibilities Lesson 4 


OBJECTIVE: 

To examine in some detail tlie various problems wliich a personnel department 
must handle. 

WORDS T(^ LEARN: 


automation 

gratification 

morale 

screen out 

competent 

hazards 

neuroses 

seniority 

C()ntroversy 

hit or miss 

NLRB 

skilled interpreter 

disability 

inequities 

personality 

snap judgment 

emotional stability 

interview 

potential 

specify 

establish 

layoff 

questionnaire 

standardized procedure 

evaluate 

mediate 

rationalization 

status 

frustrating 

merit rating 

recruitment 

stimuli 

function 

monotony 

scapegoatilig 

systematic 




turnover 




upper echelon 


INFORMATION: 

You iilrcadv Imvc ;i gciicnil idea about tlic kinds of jobs and responsibilities 
performed by personnel departments. In this lesson wc shall lake a closer look at each 
one of those areas of responsibility, try to understand some of the problems involved in 
eacli and liow personnel departments i^o about tryini; to solve those problems. 

WHAT ARE THE PURPOSES (^F A JOB ANALYSIS? 

A job analysis is a study of the requirements of a job. As a result ot a job 
analysis, manai^ement will find out how many and what kinds of employees arc needed, 
tile tasks to be done, and the skills, knowledi^e, and abilities needed by the workers. 

In order to do a job analysis, tlie department in charge must first find out what 
tlie information is to be used for, and i^atlier the staff to do the research. The next step 
is gathering information about tlie nature of the job. This is done by observation, study, 
the use of questionnaires, visits to departments, interviews with department heads and 
workers, etc. 

The job analysis itself should identify each job, describe the duties and 
responsibilities involved, and specify the qualifications needed to perform the task. 

A good job analvsis lias many uses. It helps the recruitment officers rn place die 
riglit worker in the right job: it enables vocational counselors to have a c-carer picture of 
job requirements and dierefore to do nn^re effective counseling: it gives accurate 
information for setting up salary and wage rates, and for evaluating employee 
performance accurately: it enables industry to give more thorough and accurate training: 
it locates sources of liealtli and safety hazards: and it contributes to better personnc-! 
relationships dirough clearer understanding by bodi employer and employee of what is 
expected of eacli. The job analysis is a valuable instrument in helping to establish 
effective personnel policies. 
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WHY ARE SELECTION AND PLACEMENT TECHNIQUES IMPORTANT? 

The once-popular system of relying exclusively orT the hunch or snap judgment of 
the employer to select the right man for the right job has given way to more 
standardized ways of selecting and placing job applicants. Many large industries use a 
combination of judgment and observation with carefully planned testing procedures. 
There is probably a danger in relying too heavily on either way. 

The importance to the worker of correct selection and placement, and to the 
industry and to society as well, cannot be overemphasized. It is very wasteful to all 
concerned to place the worker in an occupation for which he is not well suited. It is not 
a good idea to rely on his previous work experience, either: he may have been doing the 
wrong type of work before. Nor is it safe always to select the employee who makes the 
highest grade on an intelligence test. Some jobs actually require workers with low 
intelligence. The following procedures are often used for selection and placement: 

1. The application blank. This is useful in screening out those whose chances of 
success are poor, and whom it is a waste of time to consider further. 


2. Tests. These may be of several 
kinda. Intelligence or mental alert- 
ness tests, aptitude tests, pro- 
ficiency tests, tests for vocational 
interests, and tests for evaluating 
personality arc among those in 
use. These tests aid the placement 
officer in forming judgments and 
help to screen out unqualified 
applicants. They must have skilled 
interpreters in order to be useful. 
If used wisely by experienced 
personnel, they are very valuable. 



Receiving instructions for taking a test. 
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BEST copy AVAiUeLE 



An interview, following 
Stan dardized procedure. 
Additional important 
facts may come out in 
the interview. A face-to- 
face meeting also is im- 
portant in helping to 
judge the emotional sta- 
bility of the applicant and 
his ability to get along 
with others. 



WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT? 

Many workers entering industry have had little or no vocational training. 
Although the graduate of a vocational high school has a distinct advantage because of his 
trade background, he, too, usually requires some on-the-job training, possibly in an 
apprenticeship program, before he can become a skilled craftsman. Also, many of the 
promotions within a business organization are to positions for which the public schools 
cannot provide training. Most large industries and many small ones have on-the-job 
training programs. 



Illustrations from MANPOWER 
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WHAT IS THE IMPORTANCE OF POLICIES CONCERNING PROMOTIONS, 
TRANSFERS. AND LAYOFFS? 

Fair prDinotions ;nul transfer pi)licics are verv important in maintaining good 
worker morale. Yet tlicsc are among tlic most difficult policies to establish to tlic 
satisfaction of both labor and management. 

There iire two kinds of transfers. Production transfers are the result of cutting 
down production in one department and shifting personnel to w^here they are needed for 
efficicncv of production. The work-rules controversy between labor and management 
makes it clear that in manv cases workers do not always want to move to where it is 
most efficient for management to place them. Personnel transfers are made to meet the 
needs of workers. For such reasons as faulty placement, aging, change of interest, 
development of talent, difficult personal relationships, and many odicrs. Such transfers 
mav iilso be used to make work more interesting by eliminating monotony. Transfer 
policies may be made through collective bargaining. However they arc arrived at. they 
must be fair, and clearly understood by workers if they are to work right. 



A systematic promotion and layoff policy is very important. Training programs, 
job analyses, and personnel records and evaluation forms vivc helpful in setting up this 
policy. Promotion and layoff policy are often made in part i^hrough collective bargaining. 
Labor and management often prefer to have promotions come from within the 
organization, if possible, with on-the-job training available to prepare for promotions. The 
seniority questki i often causes disagreement. Management prefers merit ratings for 
determining both prtjmotions and layoffs. Organized labor prefers seniority plans. To 
management, seniority plans often seem to be an interference widi efficiency of 
operation and managemcn :'s right to run the business, since the worker widi the longest 
record of service mav not be die most efficient c^r best qualified worker. On the other 
hand, from the point of view of most workers, security is more important dian 
efficiencv. However, individual workers st)mctimes object to seniority plans when they 
see people who do not merit promotions get them because of seniority. Management 
must decide whether it will gain or lose by giving the average employee the feeling that 
his chances of pronioti(Mi are lessened by the supervisor's right to promote someone he 
regards as superior. l3otli labor and management are in agreement on the need to have a 
policy for promruions and lavoffs which eliminates favoritism on the part of supervisors. 
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"He's mQking o safety shoe survey . . 


WHAT IS THE IMPORTANCE OF HEALTH AND 
SAFETY PROGRAMS? 

A good Iicaltli and safctv program saves moncv 
for industry and saves licaltli and lives for workers. The 
first step in this pro£;;ram is to study tlic number and 
causes ot accidents on the job. If the cause is found to 
be in the machinery or the work routine, the necessary 
clianges must be made. If the c^^use is worker careless- 
ness, the solution may be persuasion and appeal, the 
use of personnel services, or discipline. If the cause is 
worker fatigue, tlie solution may be increasing coffee 
breaks, varying the routine, and so on. A good program 
will enipliasize prevention ratlicr tlian treatment. Every 
atte'npt will be made to analyze and correct defects 
which produce safety or health hazards. 

The usual health and safety program provides for a health examination when the 
employee is first hired, and periodic re-examinations thereafter. Programs to control 
occupational hazard.s will be studied and introduced. First aid, emergency, and hospital 
facilities will be accessible. Attention will be piiid to the provision of adequate sanitary 
toilet tacilities. lunch rooms, and drinking water. Doctors and clinic care will be available 
when needed. A group plan for hospital-medical care is very important. The Workmen's 
Compensation laws and disability insurance arc important parts of this program, about 
whicli you will .study more in later lessons. Recently, more and mure attention is being 
paid to mental health and the prevention ot industrial neuroses. This is a field in which 
much more studv needs to be done. 

WHAT ARE THE NATDRE AND PURPOSES OF EMPLOYEE SERVICES^ 

Many industries offer employee services for the purpose of improving worker 
morale. Sometimes these services are negotiated by labor unions through collective 
bargaining, and sometimes they are voluntarily provided for by management. Some of the 
employee services which may be found in industry are as follows: 

1. Mutual benefit associations. These provide financial benefits in case of 
accident or sickness, pay for funeral expenses, etc. 

2. Health and welfare plans. Pension plans, insurance plans, medical plans, and 
many other kinds nuy be found in industry. 

3. Credit unions. This is an investment and loan organization operated for the 
benefit of members. Members can borrow money. 

4. Recreational, social, educational, and athletic plans. 

5. NutrifionjjJ programs. 

6. Company stores and restaurants. 
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WHAT IS THE IMPORTANCE OF COUNSELING SERVICES? 

Both labor and management are agreed that good morale and communications are 
very important. Satisfaction with the job is one of the greatest profits to labor. For 
management, it is one of the greatest factors in determining efficiency of operation and 
hence cost of the product. The function of counseling services is to promote good 
mpraJe. This is done in a variety of ways. 

The morale of workers may be evaluated by a study of their day-to-day behavior 
— their attitudes, the quality and quantity of work they do, the amount of labor 
turnover in the plant, absenteeism, grievances, and grapevine rumor. Formal methods, 
such as the use of an opinion poll or an information poll, to find out what the employee 
thinks and believes about the company, may be used. Interviews with new employees, 
those with long service records, and those about to leave the compnay are most helpful. 
The counseling services in industry are used to find out these things about morale and 
helping to improve it. Counselors are often able to help workers find solutions to 
personal problems which interfere with their efficiency, 

WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE SUPERVISOR OR FOREMAN? 

Regardless of how enlightened the personnel policies of top management and 
personnel departments may be, it is how those policies are carried out that counts with 
the worker. It is the supervisor or foreman who will decide whether or not the worker 
actually experiences those policies. The supervisor or foreman may be the only 
representative of management with whom the worker comes in contact. He is the 
company, as far as many workers are concerned. 

Since there is a very good chance that you will either work under a supervisor or 
become one yourself at some time in your life, it is important for you to understand the 
supervisor's job; He is in the position of having to understand the points of view of both 
management and workers, and he must communicate management's interests to workers 
and workers' interests to management. Furthermore, he must do this in such a way as to 
mediate between the two. He is the go-between; he is in a key position either to 
minimize or increase frictions and dissatisfaction. It is necessary that he get to know the 
workers under his supervision as persons, and find out how they feel about things. He 
must understand and use the principles of human relations in dealing with them. The 
good supervisor understands a great deal about how people get the way they are, and 
why they respond to different stimuli. Recognizing that each has individual needs, he also 
recognizes that to treat them fairly will probably mean treating them differently, rather 



The supervisor must be able to hear grievances and respond with understanding. 
He will know that people often respond to frustrating situations, or to failure, with 
rationalizations: excuses such as scapegoating, passing the buck, etc. He must learn how 
to deal both sympathetically and firmly with these behaviors. 



National Foremen's Institute, Inc. 

The understanding supervisor will often find himself in a counseling role. He must 
be able to talk over workers' problems and refer them to sources of help either within or 
outside the organization when it is needed. 

The good supervisor or foreman is, in addition to being a leader, also a planner of 
work, and a coworker. His own technical competence will give him status with those he 
supervises. He understands the importance of work and its gratifications to his employees. 
He understands what it takes to make a group function effectively together. 

Of course the usual means by which people get foremen's jobs is promotion from 
the ranks. This always rai.ses some problems. Whereas formerly he has identified with 
workers, he is now officially part of management. The Taft-Hartley Act specifically 
classified foremen as part of management, and therefore not eligible for union 
membership or under the jurisdiction of the NLRB. About 1% of foremen belong to 
foremen's unions, but these unions don*t do collective bargaining. Two large national 
associations - the National Maniigcment As.sociation and the National Council of 
Industrial-Management Clubs include many foremen as well as upper-echelon managers. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSIONN: 

1. What is a job analy.sis? 

2. How do personnel officers go about making a job analysis? 

3. What does a good job analysis tell? 

4. What arc the uses of a job analysis? / 
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5. What are some ways of finding jobs? List them. 

6. Why is it important for management to anticipate personnel needs in advance? 

7. How have selection and placement techniques changed in recent years? 

8. What is meant by a standardized placement technique? 

9. What are the dangers in relying too much on either judgment or tests? 

10. Why is the supervisor or foreman the most important personnel representative 
to the worker? 

11. Explain how the supervisor or foreman can use the principles discussed in 
Lesson 1. 

12. Why does the supervisor or foreman not belong to the same union as the 
people he supervises? Why does he not do collective bargaining? 

13. Discuss the qualities which are needed to be a good supervisor or foreman. 

14. What can the application blank accomplish in selection and placement? 

15. Why is the personal interview important in addirion to the application and 
testing? 

16. What are the two types of transfers? 

17. Why do labor and management sometimes disagree on production transfers? 

18. List the arguments for and against a seniority plan for promotions and layoffs. 

19. List the arguments for and against a merit plan for promotion and layoffs. 

20. List and explain soine employee services. What is their purpose? 

21. Why is it less costly to management to prevent accidents than to treat them? 

22. How does a good health and safety program go about preventing accidents? 

23. Why is good worker morale so important to both labor and management? 
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UNIT VI - PROBLEM-SOLVING TECHNIQUES UTILIZED 
BY MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 

Cooperative Ways of Solving Problems Lesson 1 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand what free collective bargaining means and why labor and 
management prefer it as a way of solving problems. 

2. To understand how contract provisions are carried out. 

3. To understand the purpose and operation of grievance machinery. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 


arbitration 

compromise 

counter-proposal 

duration 

proposal 


punitive 
specific 
unauthorized 
violate 


INFORMATION: 



Labor and management have learned through experience that they can usually 
agree through compromise. You know that a compromise is an agreement in which each 
party gives up something and gets sometliing. In order to reach a compromise, the two 
parties must come together to talk things over. Collective bargaining is the process in 
which representatives of labor meet with management (or its representatives) to discuss 
the demands of each and try to reach agreement. 

Industry-wide bargaining is bargaining between representatives of the national or 
international union and representatives of all tlie companies in an industry. Large 
mass-production industries such as the steel, automobile, coal, and rubber industries are 
suitable for industry-wide bargaining. 
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Company bargaining is bargaining between representatives of labor and a single 
company or employer. 

HOW DOES COLLECTIVE BARGAINING WORK? 



ERIC 


TUb isn't exactly what 1 had ia nuad when 
1 asked lor a luiger pay check, sir.'' 

The individual worker who tries to bargain for himself often doesn't get very ^! 

Courtesy UAW 

The primary funcrion of a labor union is to do collective bargaining for its 
members. The outcome of successful collective bargaining is the contract — a signed 
agreement specifying the conditions of employment accceptable to labor and 
management. Bargaining may be done on a local level, a regional level, or a national level. 

1. The first step in collective bargaining is union recognition. Employees must 
organize and decide what union they want to represent them. Elections are 
conducted by the State or National Labor Relations Board. The secret ballot 
is used to protect workers against possible punitive action by employers or by 
other workers. 

2. After the union is organized, the members must decide what they want to ask 
for. Specific demands are usually presented to management in writing, so that 
management can study the proposals, determine how to respond, and make a 
counter-proposal. Both sides study the proposals and counter-proposals very 
carefully before they meet. 

3. Direct negotiations take place. At the appointed time labor's representatives 
meet with management at the bargaining table. Each side presents its demands 
and indicates how much it may be willing to compromise. Remember that 
both labor and management are primarily concerned with increasing their 
profits, that high worker profits mean lower management profits, etc. But 
both know that they must give in on some points. The reason collective 
bargaining sometimes breaks down is that the two sides may have different 
ideas about how much their proposals are worth, or how much they can get 
the other side to surrender. 
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4. If collective bargaining is successful, a compromise agreement will be made at 
the collecrive bargaining table. The terms ot the agreement must be submitted 
to the union members and to management for approval. If approval is given, a 
contract is signed, binding both sides to abide by the terms of the contract 
for a specified time, usually one to five years. There has been a trend toward 
long-term contracts in recent years, an indication of greater harmony in labor- 
management relations. 
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The contract covers such matters as the following: 

1. Union security. — The contract will state whether the union will be 
protected by the union shop or the closed shop (now illegal), whether the 
union will be the exclusive bargaining agent for all employees, whether or not 
the checkoff will be used. etc. 

2. Wages, hours, and working conditions. — The contract will probably be quite 
specific about these very important items, stating in detail what the hourly 
wage rate will be for each classification of workers. 

3. Work rules. — The contract will probably stcte the rules workers must obey 
while they are at work, and the penalties, if any., for violating them. This 
contract provision is of great benefit both to the employer, who can expect 
cooperation from the union in enforcing discipline, and to the worker, who 
knows exactiv where he stands. 

4. Duration of contract. — The contract specifies the length of time it will be 
in effect. 

5. Fringe benefits. — The contract states what extra benefits the workers will 
receive. You know already that this is an indirect wage increase, since it gives 
workers *'free" benefits for which they otherwise would have to pay. 

6. Provisions for enforcement. — The contract states the way in which both 
sides will see to it that they do not violate the contract. An important part of 
contract enforcement is grievance machinery. You should know something 
about how the contract may be enforced and how grievance machinery works. 

7. Seniority and promotion plans and layoff policy. 

HOW ARE THE PROVISIONS OF THE CONTRACT ENFORCED? 

Both labor and management keep supervisory personnel in the plant to see that 
the contract provisions are carried out. The size and complexity of the supervisory 
organization will depend on the size of the shop, the number of people employed, etc. 
The average shop has a foreman who directs operations in the shop for management, and 
a shop steward, who protects the interests of the workers. A large factory may have 
many shop stewards and foremen, subordinate to a chief steward and general foreman. 

A grievance is a complaint. Complaints both large and small may go through the 
grievance machinery. Some typical worker grievances are: 

1. Not enough safety devices on dangerous equipment. 

2. A worker with a ten-year employment record was laid off, while newly hired 
men were kept on. The contract says there shall be a seniority plan for 
layoffs. 

3. A drinking fountain is needed in the shop. 
Some typical management grievances are: 

1. The men are *'goofing off": coffee breaks, lunch hours, etc. are too long. 
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2. Men gripe about the assignments they are given according to the terms of the 
contract. 

3. A careless worker is in danger of getting hurt, ruining expensive equipment, or 
hurting other workers. 

HOW DOES GRIEVANCE MACHINERY WORK? 

It would be very nice if we could put our grievances into a real machine and a 
solution pop out the other end. Grievance '^machinery" doesn't work that way, though; 
it is actually a step-by-step process for handling problems that arise in the shop between 
labor and management. Briefly, it works something like this: 

1. The individual worker takes his grievance to his representative, usually called 
the shop steward. The shop steward takes the problem up with the foreman, 
management's representative in the shop. These two men may decide together 
how the grievance should be solved. If they cannot, then — 

2. The shop steward refers the complaint to the chief steward, the foreman 
refers it to the superintendent or general foreman. These two men may agree 
on a solution. If not, then — 

3. The local grievance committee of the union and management's personnel 
director in the plant receive the complaint. They try to work it out together. 
If they cannot, then — 

4. It may have to go to a higher level of the labor-management structure. 
Representatives of the national union may have to work with high officials in 
the indu2>try to solve the problem. If it is a really big problem, it may become 
a part of the next contract negotiations, or — 

5. The dispute may go to arbitration, which will be explained later. 



Textile Workers Union of America 
This represents a typical procedure for settling grievances under (\ union 
contract. First, an atten*spt at adjustment is made at the lowesc level, 
between the worker and shop steward on one hand, and the foreman on 
the other. The dispute will then be carried to higher levels, if necessary. 
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Most grievances get settled at the local level and are not referred to top labor or 
management leaders. Wildcat strikes (unauthorized strikes) uj^ually come about over 
grievance disputes. Workers don't always do as their union leaders advise them to do, and 
sometimes do things their union leaders advise them not to do. Sometimes the union 
officials fail to represent workers' interests and the **wi]dcat strike'' is then as much a 
protest against the union as it is against management. Management sometimes refuses to 
cooperate with the grievance machinery. This can cause grievance machinery to fail. 
Usually, however, workers have enough faith in the grievance machinery to wait patiently 
for joint labor-management decisions. 


HOW TO HANDLE A GRIEVANCE 


Study the diagram showing the steps in 
grievance machinery. You should also read through 
the recommendations given by the USW to its .shop 
stewards in the chart shown at right. 


QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 
1. Define collective bargaining. 


DimMINE OlJiCTIVI 


1— GtT THi FACTS 
Rtvitw fh« record. 

Find out whjf union and pUnt rul«i jnd 
cuifomi jpply. 

T«ffc with lri« indlvidudli concerned. 
Gtt opinioni and f««lm9f. 
Dm Sura You Nave the Whole Story 

2— PIT THI FACTS TOGCTHill 
Conildtr fh«}r bearing on each ofh«r* 
What poiiibi* action i ar« th«r«? 
Check union and management practices 
and pollciei. 

Coniider ob|ectIve and effect on the 

Individual, group and union. 

Don*i Jump at Canr/Mtiofi* 

3— GO INTO ACTION 

Are you going to handle thii yourielf? 
Do you need help In handling? 
Should you refer this? 
Watch the timing of your action. 
DoH*t Futt the Burk 

4— FOUOW THROUGH 

How soon will you follow up? 
How often will you need to check? 
Watch tor changei In attltudei and re- 
lattonihlpi within the union and toward 
management. 

Did Y»mr Action Strengthen Vnion Contrart 
Relation»f .i^fc^aa PRINTED ,N U.S.A. 


2. What is a compromise? Give an example. 

3. If you ask your employer for a $25-a-week raise and get it, did you and the 
employer compromise? 

4. Explain the difference between industry-wide bargaining and company 
bargaining. 

5. State whether you would expect to find (a) industry-wide bargaining or (b) 
company bargaining in each of the following industries or organizations: 

a. steel industry 

b. construction industry 

c. automobile industry 

d. garment industry 
e*. hospitals 

f. schools 


6. What is a contract? 
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7. Explain the steps in successful collective bargaining. 

8. How do labor and management enforce contract provisions? 

9. Who is the worker's representative in the shop? Who is management's 
representative? 

10. Explain the issues usually covered in a contract. 

11. What is a grievance? 

12. Think of four or five grievances a worker might have and four or five that 
management might have in a shop in your trade. Don't use the examples 
suggested in the lesson. Role-play these grievances, with sonic members of the 
class as workers and others as management. 

13. To whom does the individual worker usually take his grievance? 

14. Explain how grievance machinery works. 

15. What can cause grievance machinery to break down? 

16. Explain the difference between grievance procedure and contract negotiations. 

17. Explain why labor and management prefer to settle their differences through 
cooperation rather than conflict. 

18. Interview a .shop stew;ird and a foreman about how they handle grievajices. 
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UNIT VI - PROBLEM-SOLVING TECHNIQUES UTILIZED BY 
MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 

Appeals to Third Parties Lesson 2 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the circumstances under which labor and management may 
agree to use a third, neutral party to settle their dispute. 

2. To learn the kinds of third parties available for settlement of disputes. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 
binding 
commit 

company union 
compulsory 
disband 
dispute 


injunction 

manipulate 

neutral 

offending party 
period 
prejudiced 
propaganda 


reconciliation 
reluctant 
revival 
revolve 
sentiment 
third party 
yellow-dog contract 


INFORMATION: 

When collective bargaining breaks down, or grievance machinery fails to work 
properly, labor and management sometimes agree to submit their differences to a third 
party. The third party will have to be a person or group considered neutral by both labor 
and management. Neither side will agree to entrust its case to anyone who is known to 
be prejudiced in favor of the other side. 

There are several ways in which third parties may be used. The way selected 
usually depends on the nature of the dispute. 


WHAT IS MEDIATION? 



Mediation is the use of a third, neutral party vyhose decision is not binding. The 
mediator listens to both sides of the argument, studies all available evidence, and then 
tries to explain each side's position to the other. He makes recommendations to each side 
privately. If one reconciliation attempt fails, he will seek to find another plaa. The 
mediator's job is to try to bring about a settlement by helping the two sides to 
understand each other and by proposing compromises. Neither labor nor management is 
committed to accept the mediator's recommendations. If he fails to get agreement after a 
series of tries, the mediator will announce that he sees no present possibility of successful 
mediation. 

The decision by labor and management to submit their differences to mediation is 
entirely voluntary. When direct negotiations in contract settlements break down, 
mediation may be used, since both sides have the right to reject the mediator's 
recommendations. In this way, the two sides are able to get expert advice without 
committing themselves to follow it. 

Mediation may be done by a single person or a group of people. The Nalional 
Labor Relations Board maintains a Mediation Board whose services are available in 
labor-management conflicts. Its services are often used in industry-wide bargaining. State 
labor- relations boards also have mediation services, which are used for settling local or 
regional disputes. Sometimes local labor and management groups call on a prominent local 
citizen vJiose judgment they respect. Mediators on the state and national level are 
persons trained in labor-management relations. 

Mediation is better suited for disputes over the terms of a new agreement than it 
is for grievances arising out of the interpretation and application of an existing 
agreement. It is an aid to collective bargaining. 

WHAT IS ARBITRATION? 

Arbitration is the settlement of a labor-management dispute by a third party 
whose decision is binding. Can you see the differences between arbitration and 
mediation? Before submitting their differences to arbitration, both sides must agree to. 
abide by the arbitrator's decision. Labor and management are reluctant to use arbitration 
in a contract dispute, since the contract determines conditions of employment for a 
considerable length of time; so the two parties usually prefer to leave the door open for 
continued negotiations (or conflict) in order to try to get as many of their demands as 
possible. In contrast with mediation, which is used in contract disputes, arbitration is 
more frequently used as the final step in the settlement of grievances, particularly 
disputes arising from an agreement ~ involving interpretation of what was meant in the 
contract. 

The same people may act as arbitrators or mediators, depending on the kind of 
service labor and management want. 

Whenever a long strike appears to endanger the national welfare, there is usually a 
revival of public sentiment in favor of compulsory arbitration. This means that labor and 
management would have to submit to arbitration if they couldn't agree. However, they 



prefer to be free to use their own devices to reach agreement. The fear that compulsory 
arbitration will be forced on them may serve to prevent labor ancl management from 
permitting long periods of industrial conflict. 

To illustrate the types of decisions arrived at by arbitration, we have chosen two 
**digests'' from the American Arbitration Association's Summary of Labor Arbitration 
Awards. These appeared in Personnel, the American Management Association's bimonthly 
publication, in July/August, 1969, p.32. 


The Issue and the Contract 

Did the company have the right to discharge an employee who. though 
suffering from silicosis, refused to wear a mask or to lake a transfer to 
dust-free areas? The contract required the employer to "correct all condi- 
tions" that endanger health or safety. 

The Union's Argument The Company's Defense 

It's the grievant's life; if he wants An insurance company threatens to 
to risk it. that's his business. raise our premiums if we don't' re- 

move this man from areas where 
there is dust in the air. 

The Arbitrator's Decision 

The company was not required to reinstate the grievant. The insurance 
company's threat is a valid consideration, just as it would be a valid con- 
sideration if the grievant's condition caused him to be half as efficient as 
other workers. 


The Issue and the Contract 

Were employees who were terminated in June and then rehired in October 
entitled to a Christmas bonus based upon their total year's earnings, or 
just the earnings since the most recent hiring? The contract staled that 1 
percent of the year's total earnings would he given to employees as a bonus 
* on or about December 15 

The Union's Argument The Company's Defense 

It would be inequitable to deprive When the employees in question 

rehired employees of a bonus based were terminated in June, they lost 

upon total earnings, and to hold all their seniority; when they were 

otherwise might encourage firing rehired, they started as new em- 

and rehiring solely to deprive em- ployees, so their earnings from 

ployees of their bonuses. January to June do not have to be 

computed in their bonuses. 

The Arbitrator's Decision 

The union won. The negotiators of the contract made bonus money de- 
pendent upon earnings during the year, not earnings since the most recent 
hiring date. Moreover, when a former employee resumes employment, he 
shows he is still loyal to the company. As the bonus was intended to reward 
loyalty, it would be inequitable to deny the full bonus to rehired employees. 
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HOW MAY THE COURTS AND THE NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS BOARD SETTLE DISPUTES? 

Congress established the National Labor Relations 
Board to administer the National Labor Relations Act 
(Wagner Act) of 1935. You remember that this was the 
first permanent labor law permitting workers to organize 
and elect their own representatives for collective- 
bargaining purposes. Either labor or management may 
appeal to the NLRB for help in any area where it has 
authority to act. It is not possible to explain all the 
services the NLRB can perform, but you should know 
some of the most important ones. 

•'You and Unions" 
Science Research Associates 

The NLRB set the rules for manago- 
ment-Iab<ir relations tK-'giniiing in 1935. 

1. The Board has the authority to insist that the employer permit collective 
bargaining in his plant if the majority of the workers want it. In order to 
assure workers fair and equal bargaining rights, the Board can order the 
employer to disband any company unions, and it can hold elections in the 
plant to determine what union the majority of employees want to represent 
them. 

2. When it receives an appeal from labor or management, the Board has 
authority to prohibit unfair labor practices by either side. Unfair labor 

f)ractices are defined in the existing laws. For example, the closed shop was 
egal until the Taft-Hartley Law was passed in 1947, and the yellow-dog 
contract was legal until the Wagner Act of 1935. Both of these practices, one 
a weapon of labor, the other of management> are nov/ prohibited. 

3. The Board offers an arbitration and mediation service whose services may be 
requested by groups in disagreement. 

4. The Board has no punitive powers; that is, it cannot punish either labor or 
management for refusing to obey its orders. If the Board's orders are not 
obeyed, it must ask a Federal circuit court to issue an injunction, or court 
order, to the offending party. The courts can order management and labor to 
obey the decisions of the Board. 

5. If either side disagrees with the decision of the Board, it may appeal to the 
court to revoke tlie decision. The courts have agreed with the NLRB's 
decision in most cases, but have occasionally ruled against the NLRB. 

WHAT IS PROPAGANDA AND HOW IS IT USED BY LABOR AND MANAGEMENT? 

Propaganda is the attempt by one party in a dispute to influence public opinion 
in its favor. The third party to which the appeal is made is the general public, whose 
sentiment is reflected in the kind of labor laws we have. You know that we often read 
the propaganda put out by the Soviet Union, trying to influence world opinion in its 
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favor; you probably know that our own Voice of America exists ^or the same purpose. 
Similarly, all of us are constantly exposed to propaganda from both labor and 
management. Our opinions may be detcnnincd by which piece of propaganda we read; 
that is why it is very important to avoid jumping to conclusions until we have read both 
sides. It is not always easy to make decisions then, since these problems are so very 
complex. 

You should also remember that propaganda is not necessarily false. Most people 
think all propaganda is a collection of falsehoods. Propaganda is sometimes false; 
however, intelligent propaganda is more likely to use true facts and figures. Even true 
facts and figures may slant the evidence, if other true facts and figures are left outl Facts 
and figures always seem very impressive, but they may be manipulated cleverly to 
support either side's position in almost any dispute. 

Propaganda is an effective weapon in labor-management relations in the United 
States. In a democracy, public opinion matters. If the general public is outraged by 
labor's behavior, it will support strict labor laws; if it is aroused against management, it 
will insist on laws favoring the workers. 

Propaganda is handed out through every avenue of mass communication. 
Television, radio, newspapers, magazines, books, advertising, pamphlets, etc. are 
constantly exposing us to appeals from some group. 



Sonicrimcs it's h^rd to separate tlie fju ts tVotn the eiuotion;il appeals of botli sid<.*s. 

"You and Unions." Science Research Associates 


An issue about which both labor vnd management are trying to **educate" the 
public to their quite opposing points of view is the issue of inflation. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has, for instance, a pamphlet entitled '*What Is Pushing Up 
Prices and Holding Back Progress?'' The answer is, of course, wage increases demanded by 
labor. On thee labor side, the AFL-CIO News and other labor publications maintain that 
price increases and Republican administration policies are responsible. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What is meant by a ''third, neutral party?" 

2. Under what circumstances are labor and management likely to call on a third, 
neutral party? 

3. Name four types of third neutral parties mentioned in this lesson. 

4. Explain the difference between arbitration and mediation. 

5. Why do both labor and management p/refer mediation to arbitration in 
contract disputes? 

6. In what kinds of disagreements is arbitration more likely to be used than 
mediation? Why? 

7. Where can mediation and arbitration services be obtained? 

8. What is compulsory arbitration? Why are both labor and management opposed 
to it? 

9. What kinds of services can the National Labor Relations Board perform in a 
labor-management dispute? 

10. What is an "unfair labor practice?" 

11. Look up and list as many unfair labor practices as you can find. 

12. What is propagan(^ ? 

13. Why do true facts and figures sometimes fail to tell the truth? 

14. How may propaganda be given to the public? 

15. Why do labor and management use propaganda? 

16. Do you think propaganda is useful? Why or why not? 

^ 17. Think of an issue which being disputed in your town or school and 
role-play its settlement througJi arbitration or mediation. 

18. Find as many examples as you can of labor or management "propaganda" in 
the newspaper and bring them to class for discussion. 
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Conflict Techniques o\ Labor and Minumttm iu 


Lesson 3 
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WHAT ARE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS? 

A strike is a work stoppage created by labor; a lockout is a work stoppage created 
by management. 

You read earlier that the only commodity the worker can withhold from 
management is his labor, and that workers formed unions in order to be able to withhold 
the labor of large groups of workers, since the individual worker can so easily be 
replaced. Strikes, in which large groups of workers withhold their services, have been used 
by v/orkers since they first began to organize. The strike is labor \s basic weapon, since it 
is the most effective way to cut management's profits. The lockout is management's 
corresponding weapon. By closing the shop, and withholding its tools and machinery, 
management is able to deprive the workers of their profits. 
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Sometimes both labor and management withhold their services from each other at 
the same time. For example, in a dispute between Actors' Equity (a union of Broadway 
actors) and the Producers' Association (management of the Broadway plays), Actors' 
Equity ordered the cast of a play to fail to appear for work one night and promised 
nightly work stoppages. The next night the producers closed all Broadway shows. The 
producers called the Broadway shutdown a strike; the actors called it a lockout. In fact, 
it is often hard to tell whether a work stoppage is a strike or lockout, since the failure to 
reach agreement is usually the fault of both sides. 
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The lockout was a very effective weapon before labor unions became strong. In 
the 19th and early 20th centuries, managoment had greater wealth and power and could 
outlast the workers. Now some of the large and powerful unions have accumulated 
enough reserve capital to support their workers through long work stoppages. 

You should realize that both labor and management wish to avoid strikes and 
lockouts. Management doesn't make any profit during a work stoppage, and union strike 
funds can't possibly give the worker the same income he enjoys when he is working. 
Workers have to sacrifice considerable income, and management considerable profits, 
when strikes occur. 

The usual procedure in a strike is for the union officials to give advance warning 
to management about when the strike will begin. A strike may be a local strike, against 
one or several companies, or it may be a strike against a single company which has 
numerous plants in various parts of the country, or it may be a strike against an entire 
industry. An example of the local strike is a strike of New York City bus drivers. An 
example of the second kind is the strike action of the United Automobile Workers 
against General Motors, or the Ford Motor Company. An example of the third type is 
the steel strike, in which all sreelworkers organized by the USW strike against all the steel 
companies. 



Sometimes union members demonstrate in 
sympathy with striking workers. Here, a Ford 
workers council, made up of delegates from every 
Ford plant in the U.S., are picketing Uniroyal 
Corporation's Detroit plant in support of the 
United Rubber Workers' strike demands. 


In cases where the union has to deal with many employers, it may use a strike 
technique known as whipsawing. This means that only one employer at a time is struck. 
As this employer sees other companies taking over his business while his firm is shut 
down, he is under enormous pressure to capitulate to the union demands. After he has 
signed with the union, another employer will be struck, and so on. This technique is 
often used in the women's garment industry, where the union deals with thousands of 
employers. 
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A wildcat strike is a spontaneous strike by employees, and is not authorized by 
the union. These strikes ahnost always take place on the local level. Wildcat strikes are 
sometimes used by ^v•orke^s to protest action by their leaders. They are also fre(]uently 
the result of quarrels between two unions in tlie sa'iie inJustrv, In Germany, where the 
law imposes a coniplicated procedure before striking]; is permitted, there have been in- 
creasing numbers of wildcat strikes. 

A sitdown strike is one in w^hich the striking workers remain at their posts inside 
the building but don't do any work. An advantage of this type oi strike for the workers 
is that the presence of workers inside the plant effectively prevents the employer from 
bringing in strikebreakers lo keep production gc^iiig. The sitdow^n strike was used very 
effectively by the United Automobile Workers against the automobile manufacturing 
companies in 1937, It encountered strong public disapproval, however, and is seldom 
used any more. 



Automobile Workers on a Sitdowii Strike in 19.37 - UAW 

There are legal restrictions on the use of lockouts and strikes. Unless employers 
and unions show evidence of bargaining in good faidi, they may get in trouble with the 
NLRB. In other words, the strike and the lockout are the last resorts. Public opinion 
against both encourages labor and management to try to reach peaceful settlements. 

WHAT ARB SANCTIONS? 

Certain groups of workers — teachers, police, and firemen — who are called 
**public service" workerSjare forbidden by law from striking because to do so is judged 
by the courts to bn very harmful to the public interest. Teachers sometimes have imposed 
'^sanctions" on school systems either prior to a strike or instead of a strike. Examples of 
such sanctions are: publicly discouraging teachers from accepting jobs in the school 
district until the condition under protest is remedied: refusing to engage in any 
after-school activities: refasing to perform any non-instructioiic'd duties, etc. Such sanctions 
have been somewhat effective. The rccerit trend in states where teachers have the legal 
right to do collective bargaining with employers, has been toward using the strike when 
contract negotiadons break down. In such instances, the teacher organir^ations' leaders are 
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often jailed and organizations have had to pay heavy fines. Albert Shanker, president of 
the AFT in New York City* and Mrs. Carol Graves, president of the AFT in Newark, 
have both spent time in jail for leading strikes. 

WHAT IS A JOB ACTION? 

Whereas a strike means withdrawal of services, tlier^ are various ways in which 
workers can remain on the job and demonstrate their collective strength. The imposition 
ot sanctions and the use of the slowdown are two such methods. The term '*job action'* 
is a rather vague one which can be applied to a variety of on-the-job protest activities or 
disruptions of the work process. 

WHAT ARE SLOWmWNS AND SPEEDUPS? 

The slowdown is labor's weapon for cutting down production, and the speedup is 
management's weapon for speeding up production. In a slowdown, the workers go to 
work as usual, but work more slowly. This cuts profits for management, but enables 
Workers to receive their pay. It is likely to be used when workers are paid by the hour, 
day, or week, rather than when they are paid according to the amount they produce. For 
example, subway slowdowns are fairly common in New York City when the Transport 
Workers Union is bargaining for its subway employees. Sometimes the slowdown is used 
by workers who do not have the legal right to strike; for instance, firemen, policemen, 
etc. 

fn the speedup, production machinery is actually speeded up so the workers will 
have to work very fast. The speedup enables management to produce more with fewer 
workers. Speedups were in use in automobile assembly plants in the 1930\s and were a 
major target of the UAW when it organized workers in that industry. 

HOW MAY LABOR AND MANAGEMENT MANIPULATE THE LABOR SUPPLY? 

Labor can strengthen its bargaining position if the union can monopolize the 
labor .supplv. Management can increase its bargaining power if there are available workers 
not controlled by the union. Let us examine these techniques for manipulating the labor 
supply in more detail. 

There are three major ways in which the union can try to monopolize the labor 
supply- They are: 

1. By persuading all available workers to join the union so the employer can't 
find non-union help, no matter where he goes. 

2. By getting union -security provisions written into the contract. Under the 
closed shop provision, the employer is forbidden to hire non-union labor. 
Since the clo^^ed shop was prohibited by the Taft Hartley Law, unions now 
concentrate on getting the union shop contract, which requires that employees 
join the union within a specified period uf time. (The union shop, too, is 
illegal in states which have right-to-work laws.) 

3. Bv persuading employers to hire only workers recommended by the union. 
This, as you can see, makes it possible for union*, to monopolize the labor 
supply, not by appealing to all workers, but by preventing some workers from 
competing for jobs. 
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The corresponding weapon by man.i|;cment has usually taken three forms. They 

are: 

1. By hiring non-union labor. When this is done during a strike, or during a 
union organizing campaign, it often leads to violence. The strikers view such 
workers as strikebreakers and call them ''scabs." 


2. By relocating factories in unorganized areas. The movement of textile mills 
from New England to the South lias taken place partly for this reason. Low 
tax rates in the South have also attracted industry. 

3. By opposing union -shop and union - security provisions in order to leave 
workers who do not choose to join unions eligible for employment. Some 
industries provide wages and other benefits for their workers higher than those 
in unionized shops and thus effectively counteract attempts to organize the 
workers in their shops. National unions have to maintain fairly equal wage and 
benefit standards in all parts of the country; sometimes this works to their 
disadvantage. 

Since the Taft-Hartley Law was passed in 1947, some states have passed laws 
designed to prevent labor from monopolizing the labor supply. Such laws, called 
right-to-work laws, will be discussed at the end of this lesson. 

HOW IS FEATHERBEDDING USED BY LABOR AND LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY 
USED BY MANAGEMENT? 

Labor-saving machinery speeds up production, cuts costs, eliminates the need for 
some workers, and cuts down the human problems with which management has to deal. 
Such machinery is obviously very advantageous to management. Labor-saving machinery 
marked the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. However, as the efficiency of old 
machines is improved and new machines are invented, new employment problems are 
created for workers. New machines create new jobs, to be sure; but the worker can't 
always find the new job, or he may not be trained for it. Sometimes, when he finds it, 
he doesn't want to go where it is for a variety of personal reasons. However, new 
machinery not only increases profits for management, but enables more goods to be 
produced at less cost to the consumer. This helps to explain why workers' efforts to 
destroy, or prevent the use of, labor-saving machinery has never succeeded. The 
continuing problems which newly invented labor-saving machinery presents to both 
management and labor will be discussed at greater leng;th in later unit^ 

In order to keep its members employed, unions 
have sometimes engaged in a practice known as feather- IpiCKETS 
bedding — keeping men at work where they are not 
really needed. This practice is costly to management, 
which must pay for more workers than are actually 
needed to do the work. By the same token, of course, it 
is costly to consumers. The union defends the practice 
on the grounds that its job is to protect its members, 
who have been trained in a certain line (^f work and are 
entitled to employment in their chosen field. Some well- 
known examples of featherbcdding are: 
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1. 


The practice of requiring a fireman on a train with a diesel engine. Railroad 
management insists the fireman is totally unnecessary- The union says the 
fireman acts as an assistant to the engineer and contributes to safety. 


2. In the construction industr\\ a skilled engineer is employed for pressing a 
button to start a compressor at the start of the day and turn it off at the end 
of the day. 

3. The International Typographical Union insists that advertising plates are set 
up, proofread, and corrected by union members, although this work is 
destroyed without being used. Newspapers actually use a plate supplied by the 
advertiser. 

4. If a theatre or night club hires an out-of-town orchestra, it HiUSt also hire a 
band of local musicians, who in fact do notiiing. 

Management continues to seek new machinery, and workers continue to seek 
greater security. This basic conflict of interests may increase in the Age of Automation 
unless new techniques of resolving difficulties are found. 


WHAT ARE BOYCOTTS AND YELLOW-DOG CONTRACTS? 


A primary boycott is an effort by the union to 
persuade people not to purchase the goods produced by 
a manufacturer with whom the union is in conflict. Since 
this is direct action against the employer by the union, 
the courts have generally upheld the union's right to use 
it. 

The secondary boycott is an effort to coerce 
businesses which supply materials to or purchase from 
the employer that the union is fighting, not to supply 
him with raw materials nor to purchase from him. The 
coercion is applied by persuading the workers in the 
supplying or purchasing companies to go on strike them- 
selves, or at least to refuse to handle cargo going to or 
co;ning from the struck company. Since the Taft-Hartley 
Act. this kind of boycott has been illegal. 



Strikers} ^etieriill} try to iliM-oiiruge 
anyone from rurrying on business 
of any kind with the employer. 
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The yellow-dog contract is an agreement signed by the worker, as a condition of 
employment, that He will never join the union. It was used frequently in the 19th 
centur)', when it was called the *'iron-clad oath.'' Since the Wagner Act gave workers the 
right to bargain collectively, the velluw-dog contract has been illegal. 

HOW MAY LABOR AND MANAGEMENT USE POLITICAL INFLUENCE? 

Both labor and management maintain powerful lobbies (pressure groups) in 
Washington, and in every state capital, for the purpose of trying to get legislation passed 
favorable to themselves. All the large national and international labor unions have 
Political Action Committees. You know that the AFL-CIO has a committee on legislation 
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which works to get favorable laws piissed by Congress. Maiuigement's counterpart of the 
AFL-CIO is the National Association of Manufacturers, which represents its interests. The 
U.S. Chamber of Coniincrc. also represents nianagenient's point of view. 

An example of a controversial political issue is the right-to-work law, which 
management groups support and labor fights. The Taft-Hartley law made right-to-work 
laws possible by prohibiting the closed shop. Several states have passed such laws since 
1947, and some have repealed them. Briefly ,"right~to-work'' means that the worker 
should have the right to work without having to join a union. Since botli labor and 
management have presented public statements supporting their positions on this issue, we 
can present ''heir ;iro;uments most effectively by using quotations from pamphlets. As you 
read this materiaL vou siiould be aware that it is propaganda, designed to influence the 
public to support the right-to-work laws. (management's side), or to oppose such laws (the 
union's side). 

In answer to its own question, *'Why is compulsory union»^iim — in any form — 
a menace to America?" the National Association of Manufacturers says the following: 

Because it is one of the most basic issues of our times. After nearly two 
centuries of freedom in tliis nation, we are now confronted with this 
fundamental question: 

*'Must an American citiiitcn belong to a private organization — 
called a labor union - in order to earn his living at his job?'' 
Compulsory unioni.sm denies free men the right to choose their own 
course of action - and this is the bedrock foundation on which America 
was built. 

No argument for compulsory unionism — however persuasive — can 
possibly justify invasion of the right of individual choice. 
For a .society which is dedicate^d to the freedom and sanctity of the 
individual, it is tragic to realize that we have permitted compulsion by a 
single group - a total denial of the individual's freedom to act.^ 

The AFL-CIO has the following to say about right to-work laws: 

Propaganda on belialf of "right-to-work'' laws concentrates on the '*right" of 
the average worker not to join n union. Yet that propaganda overlooks the fact 
that without a union, the individual worker would have little or no bargaining 
power in negotiations widi his employer , . , 

The strengdi of a union depends on what proportion of the workers belong. In 
some situations, it is impossible for a union to maintain itself without some sort 
of union security; and in all situations, union security gives added strength to a 
union . . , 

To argue against union security is, in effect, to argue that the minority has 
even T^u)re rights than die majority - and that goes coi.inter to all the common- 
sense rules for our democratic society , , . 

Workers have a normal resentment of the *'free rider" - the fellow who takes 
aJl the benefits but refu.ses his share of the responsibility,^ 

^ Tin niy Qucstiims About the /^i\'/ir 'I'o IW^rh. fnJv.>rri;;l Rciati'mis !>ivisiori of t»K- National Association of 
Manufaciurcrs. 

^ J'dcts x*s. l^opafiamia; Tlic Truth About "Rii^fit to IVnrk" J.jws. Publication No. 46» American F'cdcration of Labor 
and l.on^rcss of Industrial C>rgani/ itions. Washinkiton. DX\ 
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Follow Me!' 



'Them? My Partners' 



Sonic A F I. -CIO propaganda against tlic riglit to work laws 

In general, labor's argument is that unions liave a legal obligation to represent 
every worker, and thai those who get benefits should pay their fair share. Non-union 
workers in unionized shops are called "Free Riders/' In fact, the argument continues, 
there are lower labor standards in the nates where **right-to-work" laws exist. Those 
staves have the lowest incomes, the poorest schools, and the lowest standards with respect 
to minimum wages, equal pay for women, fair employment laws, unemployment 
corropensation, and workmen's compensation. Furthermore, unions maintain that secure 
unions don't have to worry about employer subversion, and can afford to be more 
cooperative and more concerned with the public interest. Bayard Rustin, of the A. Philip 
Randolph Institute, and Cesar Chavez, of the United Farm Workers, call the 
'*right-to-work'' laws a '*trap'' for America's minorities because they are said to weaken 
the bargaining power of labor organizations. 

Management argues, on the other hand, that compulsory unionism is incompatible 
with personal freedom and that unions arc, in fact, surviving very well without it. 
"Right-to-work" laws are justified as providing important protection for minority rights. 
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Compulsor) unionism makes the employee a "Captive Passenger" rather than a '*frcc 
rider/' says management. The argument for industrial peace when unions feel secure 
doesn't hold up in management's view. Management sees less industrial peace where there 
is compulsory unionism. Management also argues that compulsory unionism encourages 
selfish leadership and dictatorial and unjust control over members. 

We shall leave it to you to decide whether '*right-to-work" laws protect or 
minimize individual freedom and minority rights. 

You may want to read some more about this controversial issue. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. what is a strike? What is management's counterpart to the strike? 

2. why do both labor and management wish to avoid lockouts if possible? 

3. what is whipsawing? In what kinds of industries may it be used? 

4. what in a wildcat strike? Under what circumstances may such strikes occur? 

5. what is a sitdown strike? Under what circumstances have sitdown strikes been 
used effectively? 

6. Why are sitdown strikes rarely, if ever, used any more? 

7. What is a slowdown? What is management's counterpart to the slowdown? 
What are sanctions? What is a job action? How may they differ from strikes? 

8. Name some ways in which labor can try to control the labor supply. 

9. Name some ways in which management can try to control the labor supply. 

10. What is a scab? 

1 1. What is a right-to-work law? 

12. What is fcatherbedding? What is management's counterpart to featherbcdding? 

13. Describe some common fcatherbedding practices. 

14. What is a boycott? 

15. Explain the difference between a secondary and a primary boycott. 

16. What legal restrictions have been placed on the use of boycotts and 
yellow-dog contracts? 

17. Explain how labor and management use political influence to attempt to 
persuade the public. 

18. Explain: 

a. Management's attitude toward right-to-work laws. 

b. Labor's attitude toward right-to-work laws. 

c. Your attitude toward right-to-work laws. 

19. Have a debate in class for and against right to-work laws. 
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UNIT VII - INTRA-LABOR PROBLEMS 

Jurisdictional Disputes Lesson 1 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the meaning of jurisdictional disputes. 

2. To understand why jurisdictional disputes occur. 

3. To understand the steps being taken to eliminate jurisdictional disputes. 
WORDS TO LEARN: 

arbitrary prolonged 
discord reprisals 
internal unity 
jurisdiction 

INFORMATION: 

Intra means inside, so intra-labor problems means problems inside the labor 
movement. You know every organization has internal problems, whether it is a club, a 
church, or a government, so it is not surprising that organized labor has them. The more 
complex a society becomes, the more complex the problems of the organizations 
operating within the society are likely to be. Ours is a very large, industrial society; it 
includes people with all kinds of national backgrounds, all kinds of religious and political 
views, all kinds of hopes and aspirations, and many conflicting personal goals. Organized 
labor contains a cross-section of these people of diverse origins ai.d ambitions, so it must 
contend with their problems, as must the nation as a whole. The growth and 
:onsolidatio.n of industry has given us Big Business and Big Labor»and labor's bigness has 
created problems. Big Business has problems too, of course, but we are concerned here 
with learning something about labor's internal problems. In this unit we will consider 
sf:h problems as control over their leaders by members, control over their members by 
leaders, communism, race prejudice, and opposition to unions. This lesson deals with the 
problem of jurisdictional disputes. 

WHAT IS A JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE? 

A jurisdictional dispute is an argument between two labor unions. Usually it is 
about one of three things: (1) Which union has the right to organize certain workers in a 
plant or industry; (2) Which union has the right to perform certain jobs in a plant or 
industry; (3) What union do the workers want to represent them? 

Jurisdictional disputes began as factories got larger and hired a greater variety of 
workers. Many of the conflicts between the AFL and the CIO in the 1930's and '40's 
were jurisdictional. Both federations were trying to organize workers in the large 
industries. The CIO wanted to bring all workers, skilled and unskilled, together in its 
industrial unions; the AFL's craft unions insisted they had the right to organize skilled 
workers performing their trades in the large industries. 
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A simple illustration will help you to understand this first kind of jurisdictional 
dispute. Suppose the United Automobile Workers (a CIO union) were trving to organize 
the workers in a plant where automobile parts are made, and the AFL craft unions were 
trying to get cratt workers in the plant into their unions. Machinists permanently 
employed in the plant might reasonably belong to the machinists' union, since they are 
machinists, or to the UAW, since they are working in a factory which makes automobiles. 
The UAW and the machinists' union might have a dispute over who has jurisdiction over 
the machinists. The same thing might happen with the electricians, the tool and die 
makers, etc. who are employed in the factorv. 

These early jurisdictional disputes between the AFL and the CIO caused many 
strikes (including wildcat strikes) and some violence, until most of the mass-production 
industries were organized. 

The second type of jurisdictional dispute involves 
two craft unions. Workers engaged in different trades and 
belonging to different unions continue today to quarrel 
about who has the right to do certain jobs. Such disputes 
can be long and complicated, with no very obvious 
solution. Arbitrary decisions may have to be !Tiade by 
state labor boards: therefore, union jurisdiction over the 
same jobs may actually vary from state to state. The 
following case was appealed to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board: 

A contractor hired sheet-metal workers to put on 
roofing made of corrugated aluminum sheets. The iron- 
workers, who had put up the structural steel installations 
in the building, maintained that they had the right co 

apply the roofinc. The NLRB decided in favor of the , , . 

' ' ' ^ ^ A jtirisuictioniil strike is between 

ironworkers, on the ground that the roof was part of the unionH over Hgliis to certain iobn. 

metal structure of the building which the ironworkers Science Research Associates 

had been hired to erect. 

A third type of jurisdictional dispute may arise in industrial unions which contain 
skilled workers when the skilled workers begin to feel that a craft union will represent 
their interests more effectively. The Transport Workers Union in New York City is 
constantly plagued by this kind of dispute. All bus drivers, subway employees, etc, 
belong to the TWU. Subway motormen feel that the TWU has to bargain for so many 
different occupations that it can't give them sufficient attention, so they have formed the 
Motormen's Benevolent Association, a competing labor union. Since the TWU ha.«5 
jurisdiction over the motormen, management cannot bargain with the Motormen's 
Benevolent Association, In order to get recognition for their own craft union, the 
motormen have sometinies called strikes or slowdowns. So far the TWU has retained 
jurisdiction over the motormen. 

WHAT PROBLEMS ARE CAUSED BY JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES? 

The practice by one union of trying to get workers away from another union 
which is already bargaining for workers is called raiding. Raiding was common practice in 
the AFL-CIO jurisdictional conflicts of the 1 930\s and '40\. Management was often 
caught in the middle, between two battling unions. Jf it decided to recognize one as the 
bargaining agent, it might expect reprisals from the other. Jurisdictional disputes in those 
days led to prolonged strikes, in which labor, management, and the public suffered. 
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Disputes about who has the right to do certain jobs cause production to slow 
down or halt until a decision is made. This is costly to management, which loses profits; 
to workers, who lose wages; and to the general public, which loses goods and services. 
Jurisdictional disputes of tills sort are often accompanied by wildcat strikes (not 
authorized by union leaders). These strikes are often very costly to management because 
they are not expected. Suppose, for instance, that work on a construction job can't 
proceed until the carpenters finish a certain process, if the rest of the work crew 
assembles in the morning but the carpenters don't show up, the work crew must be paid 
even though they are not able to work. 

Jurisdictional disputes may cause loss of unitv inside the labor movement and 
discord with the public, if unions are working at cross purposes, they do not present a 
united front to management or the public. Sometimes the public regards jurisdictional 
disputes as silly or selfish, and anti-union attitudes are encouraged or reinforced. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE TO PREVENT JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES? 

One of the first unity moves of the AFL and the CIO was the no-raiding 
agreement. When the two organizations merged in 1957, a no-raiding agreement was 
written into the constitution. This means an agreement not to try to steal members from 
each other. Nevertheless, some competition still exists between AFL and CIO unions on 
the local level, and local unions continue to argue about jurisdictional rights. The 
constitution of the AFL-CIO empowers it to take disciplinary action against an offending 
union. However, there is not much the AFL-CIO can do except expel a troublesome 
union, and it can't very well expel the entire USW, for example, because one member 
local behaved badly. Also, the AFL-CIO has to exercise its disciplinary power with a 
certain amount of discretion, as member unions are able to withdraw from the federation 
at will. 

The Taft-Hartley Law forbids jurisdictional strikes. However, wildcat strikes about 
jurisdictional matters by union locals continue to plague labor and management. Unions, 
which are subject to fines or ether di3ciplina*ry action for violating the law, are sometimes 
unable to control their members, and national unions continue to be in conflict over who 
has the right to organize certain kinds of workers. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND ASSIGNMENT: 

1. What are intra-labor problems? 

2. Why does organized labor have internal problems? 

3. What is a jurisdictional dispute? 

4. Name three kinds of jurisdictional disputes, and suggest the circumstances 
under which each is likely to occur. 

5. What is raiding? 

6. What problems are caused by jurisdictional disputes? 

7. What has the AFL-CIO done to try to prevent jurisdiction^ disputes? 

8. Why is it difficult for the AFL-CIO to prevent jurisdictional disputes? 
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9. why may it be hard for the national union to prevent jurisdictional disput 
on the local level? 

10. What legal restrictions have been placed on jurisdictional disputes? 

1 1. Interviev^ a local labor union leader about jurisdictional disputes. Find o 
whether his union has had any such disputes and how they were settled. 

12. Think of a jurisdicrional dispute which might occur involving workers in yo 
trade. Role-play the contending sides. 

13. Below is a news item clipped out of The Home News (New Brunswick, N.J.) 
September 1973. Tell in your own words what the news item h about. 


Election tomorrow 


County blue-collar ranks 
making labor union choice 

NEW BRUNSWICK — Some nfited five observers to witch 

450 Middlesex County blue<ol- over the five polling placet. Ne- 

lar workers \v111 go to the polls gotiator William A. Ritter will 

tomorrow in a special election be stationed at Roosevelt 

to determine which of two la* Park; negotiator Edward V. 

bor unions will represent them Hughes at Johnson Park; 

in contract negotiations with Parks Superintendent William 

the QDunty. Seeman at Thompson Pari*, 

The special election was county Adjuster Frank Moore 

scheduled earlier this month at Tamarack Golf Course, and 

by the Public Enjo ymen t Re- Frank Gibbons at the county 

lations Conmiission (PEIRC) to Administration Building, 

resolve a jurisdictional dispute The polls will be open from 

Involving Middlesex Council 7 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. When the 

of the N.J. Civil Service Asso- polls cIo.<:e, a PERC repreaent- 

ciation. and Coundl 73 of the ative will pidc up the ballot 

American Federation of State, boxes and take them to the 

County and Mmiicipal £n>- administration building where 

ployes. the votes will be counted. 

The latter organization won The results of the election 

the right to challenge the Civil will be made known late to- 

Service Association, which now morrow afternoon, 

represents ti^e workers, by The union election was 

submitting petitions beaHng called after Council 73. a Tren< 

enough signaturef to schedule ton-based union, claimed white- 

the new election. and blue-collar workers should 

Tomorrow'a election win be not be represented by the 

the second time the two un- same labor union, 

ions have faced each other in The Civil Service Association 

a jurisdictional dispute. In claims If the federation wins 

1971. Council 7 won the rij^t to the election, the contract now 

represent about 750 blue- and in its ffaial stages would be 

white-collar workers in . the thrown out and the federation 

first election. would have to begin negotia- 

The l^ue-coUar workers have tions anew, 

been severed from the supervi- The federation claims it can 

sory workers for tomorrow's better represent the employes 

special election. in seven major areas of nego- 

Middlesex County has desig- ti at ions. 
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UNIT VII - INTRA LABOR PROBLEMS 


Control Over Leaders 


Lesson 2 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand some of the issues involved in the problem of increasing 
democracy in unions. 

2. To understand why union leaders may be unresponsive to the wishes of 
members. 

3. To understand why and how corrupt practices occur. 

4. To learn what is currently being done by organized labor to curb or prevent 
misuse of power by union leaders. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 

absolve 

apathy 

autocratic 

bigoted 

bombastic 

bureaucracy 

collusion 

common touch 


condone 

corrupt practices 

co-opt 

indifference 

ensconced 

factions 

intimidation 

kickback 


manipulate 
monolithic 
monopolistic 
oppressive 
persecution 
prestige 
potential 
susceptible 
unresponsive 
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INFORMATION: 

Unions, like all other organizations, are susceptible to undemocratic and corrupt 
practices. The revelations of congressionaJ investigating committees in the last few years 
have made the general public aware of corruption and autocracy inside the labor 
movcMiient. Actually, the number of unions involved in these scandals is relatively small, 
but that cannot, of course, excuse those wrongdoers who have brought discredit to their 
unions and hence to the labor movement. Let us try to understand why unions have 
these problems. Since lack of democracy and corruption are not necessarily related, we 
shall deal with them separately. 

HOW DOES THE SIZE OF UNIONS AFFECT DEMOCRACY IN UNION CONTROL? 

Let us define democracy as meaning rule by the majority of the people. In some 
of the early New England towns, the people came together every time a decision had to 
be made. Decisions were made by majority vote. This v/ny of making decisions is known 
as direct democracy. It is possible to have this kind of decision - making only in small 
communities or organizations. 

Another way in which the people are able to express their wishes is by electing 
officials who represent their point of view. This is representative democracy. Decisions 
are made by elected representatives. This system is widely used in the United States 
today, in national, state and local government, and in many large organizations, including 
unions. Representative democracy gives individual citizens or union members less 
opportunity for expressing their views on each and every issue; but it is obviously the 
only practical way to do business in a large country with over 200 million people, or 
even in a labor union with thousands of members. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
A DIRECT AND REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY 


Pure Dcmocracv 


In such a democracy 
all pcf)plc have a direct 
voice in the gcwcriinicnt. 


Government 


All The People ' 

Each person has a say 
in the government. 


Government 
Run or Operate 


a^ 


Some of their number 


Elect 


All the People 


Representative 
Democracy 


In such a democracy 
only those elected have 
a direct say in the govern- 
ment. 


One of the problems of democracy that is too often ignored is that a majority 
can be as corrupt, ignorant, selfish, and bigoted as a minority. The New England town 
meeting was sometimes very oppressive of minority rights, although it was certainly 
democratic in the sense that the majority ruled. The Founding Fathers were very much 
concerned with this problem. Not only did they think that representative government 
would be safer and wiser, but they also provided constitutional safeguards against the 
possibility of majority suppression or oppression of minorities under representative 
government. The Supreme Court is not directly responsible to the electorate; certainly 
the dcse^egation decision of 1954 was extremely unpopular with a majority of white 
southerners. The Constitution had a Bill of Rights added to it almost immediately. These 
first ten amendments to our Constitution have protected many . Americans from 
persecution by thoughtless or ill-informed fellow citizens — whether majorities or 
minorities. 

The bigger a country or an organization is — to repeat — the less likely it is to be 
characterized by direct democracy. The large size of unions may contribute to lack of 
interest and responsibility among workers. It is probably harder to feel responsible for 
the workings of a large organization than for a small one, and it is harder to know what 
is going on in the whole complex organization. However, it is probably useless to speak 
of making unions smaller unless businesses can be made smaller, and the trend today is 
toward more and more consolidation. Businesses are subject to anti-trust laws when they 
become too large and monopolistic, however, and management often takes the position 
that labor unions sliould be subject to a similar kind of anti-monopolistic legislation. At 
the moment it scc»ns that, if it is desirable for union leaders to be made more responsive 
to the wishes of members, some way niust be found within the existing structure. 
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WHAT ISSUES ARE INVOLVED IN THE QUESTION OF INCREASING DEMOCRACY 
IN UNIONS? 

There are three basic issues which must be confronted in deaUng with the 
above-mentioned problems. They are: 

1. To whom should the leaders of a union be responsive? to their own members, 
to the labor force in general, or to the general public? 

2. Are there certain principles tor which union leaders should be responsible, 
regardless oi the majority view (as the Supreme Court certainly is)? Should 
there be a Bill of Rights for labor which would protect the individual worker 
nu matter what the majority says? 

3. To the degree that it is desired that leaders should be responsive to members, 
what migiit prevent them from being so? 

These are verj' complex problems about which books might be written. Let us 
examine the last i.|uestion more carefully. 



Science Ilcscarch Assodatcg 


WHY ARE SOME UNIONS UNDEMOCRATIC? 

Workers certainly can t be absolved of blame when their unions fall under 
dictatorial leadership. Many workers do not go to union meetings to register their point 
of view about union policy. It may be harder to rontrol large organizations, but if their 
members do not work harder to control tliem, they must take the consequences. Just as 
the entire class often suffers because of the behavior of a few students, so haS the entire 
labor movement suffered because of the activities of a few leaders. That is the 
consecjuence to the class or to the union members 'of permitting unruly persons to 
misbehave. Some union members have been willing to condone any practice so long as it 
'•pays ofr* for them personally. 

Strong-arm methods and terror tactics have been used by some union leaders to 
keep themselves in power. In such in.stances, workers may fail to express themselves out 
of fear rather t\u)i iiidifference. 
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If union members are to have control over their leaders, they must have an 
opportunity to turn the existing leaders out of office. In order to do this, they must have 
choices of leaders. One reason the United States government has remained democratic is 
that it has a two-party system. The only large union in the United States with two active 
factions is the International Typographical Union, Under the two-party system, when 
elected leaders fail to respond to the wishes of their members, they will probably lose the 
next election. In recent years, a number of powerful labor leaders, who seemed to be 
safely ensconced in office, were turned out by workers. David McDonald of the USW 
apparently lacked the "common touch" of his predecessor, Philip Murray, and was 
defeated by I.W. Abel. James Carey's bombastic personality seems to have been the cause 
of his defeat by Paul Jennings for the presidency of the lUE. And Arnold Zander of the 
AFSCME lost the presidency as a result of charges that he was being manipulated by his 
chief assistant. In all three cases, the upheaval involved a contest between men already at 
or near the top. 

It should be recognized that there are some very good reasons why most unions 
have maintained a monolithic command structure rather than developing a two-party 
system- Unions are primarily action organizations, and they can't afford factions except 
under'^^special circumstances. Most of them don't have two-party systems for the same 
reason that corporations don't. The cost of doing so would be too great. Although they 
vote for the Board of Directors, stockholders actually have no more alternatives than do 
union members "electing" their national leaders. 

Once a union gets big, it needs an elaborate bureaucracy, as does a corporation. 
The organization has a great deal of money to handle; its activities^require complex legal 
maneuvering anr^ a large public relations staff. When the leadership gets control of this 
bureaucracy (especially the public relations part), it gets a monopoly on the channels of 
communication. It is then extremely difficult for any opposition in the organization to 
get the attention of the membership. The power of the Executive Board of a giant union 
parallels that of the Board of Directors of a corporation in this respect. 

Sometimes the only competition the leadership of a union in fact has is an 
activity frequently regarded as corrupt — raiding or attempts to raid by other unions. 

One of Jamen Hoffa's; "contributions" to the union movement is that he was an 
aggressive organizer, and kept several rival unions anxious that his Teamsters Union would 
come in and organize workers they considered to be under their jurisdiction. It's ironical 
that Mr. Hoffa deserves credit for causing some other unions to get on their toes, 
considering that, after years of congressional scrutiny for his dubious methods of 
operation, he finally got imprisoned for jury tampering. 

Not only is it possible for union leaders, once in control of the union 
bureaucracy, to use that control to keep themselves in office, it is also important to note 
that they have a ver)' special reason to do so, and also that it is easy for them to do so. 
The special reason stems from the fact that the cost to the union leader of losing his 
position is enormous. If'means great loss of prestige and a plunge to a lower standard of 
living. Furthermore, since his counterparts in management with whom he must bargain 
are likely to have great power and prestige, it is to some extent necessary for the union 
leader to have power and prestige also. One of the very fev; unions in which union 
officials don't outrank members by virtue of their officials positions is Actors' Equity. 
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Here the officials are well-known stage personalities and have great prestige and large 
incomes to start with. With the exception of Albert Shanker* Teachers' Union leaders 
don't, in general, iiave a great deal more power and prestige than their constituents. 
Contrast the situation among union leaders with that among political leaders. Unlike 
union officials, senators who fail to get reelected may make more money and have just 
as much prestige in the jobs they return to after losing an election as they had in the 
Senate. 

It is. moreover, often easy for union leaders to retain a monopoly of control, for 
two further reasons. In the first place, union members are ordinarily interested in their 
union chiefly for the good the union can do for them; and so long as the union is 
"delivering the goods," most members have no incentive to complain, regardless of what 
the general public might think about the leaders' tactics. This was true in the case of 
James Hoffa.who was regarded as a great leader by many teamsters and as a racketeer by 
many other Americans, In the second place, it is often easy for leaders to **nip in the 
bud'' any potential rivals by **co-opting" the rising young, ambitious member into the 
union bureaucracy. 

Finally, in this discussion ot the relation between union democracy and union 
corruption, it should be mentioned — that some union leaders have taken advantage of 
their opportunities to seize power for reasons other than the desire for prestige and 
vvealtli. Autocratic leaders can exercise control for good as well as evil purposes. Those 
who wish to prevent contract violations by union members usually are able to do so, for 
instance, in judging the value of democracy in unions, it should be recognized that the 
public clamor for increased democracy has gone hand in hand with a clamor for increased 
union responsibility at the bargaining table. It is doubtful that leaders who are very 
responsive to members' wishes will always be able to resist unreasonable wage demands. 

Refusal of leaders of the construction trades unions to voluntary restraint in 
wage demands in the face of widespread conviction that those demands were inflationary 
IS a case in point. The union leaders recognized that failure to deliver lar^e increases at 
contract time would very likely cost them their leadership positions. (For further 
elaboration of this point, see the lesson on inflation in the last unit.)Some employers 
prefer to deal with leaders who have great control over members, because they can be 
reasonably certain that decisions agreed upon by the top leadership will be followed by 
the workers. There are advantages, then, to strong leadership. 

It should be clear, then, that undemocratic unions are not necessarily riddled with 
corruption. Whether or not this applies to a particular union, however, depends very 
largely on the personal ethics of the leaders, who are in a position to abuse their power if 
they choose to do so. Conversely, they are in a position to use their power in the public 
interest only when the rank and file sentiment is not for seU-interest only. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE ABOUT DEMOCRACY IN UNIONS? 

The AFL-CIO has a Code of Democratic Practices, which states the rights every 
union member should have. Among these are the right to participate in union 
government, to have fair rules, to exercise their union citizenship, to have open 
conventions at least every four years, and to elect their own officers. The AFL-CIO has 
the right to suspend member unions for violations of the code. A suspended member may 
be reinstated after correcting the error. The AFL-CIO is not always able or willing to 
take action, however. 
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Many unions work very hard to solve tlie problem (^f worker apathy. Attractive 
meeting halls, interesting speakers, entertainment, and other attractions arc dcsii;ncd to 
interest members in attending meetings. Sometimes the leaders try harder than the rank 
and file to increase democracy, witli varying degrees of success. Some unions fine their 
members for failure to attend meetings. 

Congressional investigations into union practices in the '50's concluded that there 
is a need for greater democracy in soine unions. Since World War 11, a series of legislative 
measures, including the Taft- Hartley Law and the Landruin-Griffin Act were designed to 
curb unfair labor practices by unions. Many responsible labor leaders feel that labor 
should be given the chance to solve this problem for itself, since the internal problems 
vary from one union to another. Many people feel, however, that more external pressure 
may be necessary to force some unions to grant workers a voice in union government. 

WHAT CORRUPT PRACTICES SOMETIMES OCCUR? 

Congressional investigations have disclosed the existence in a few unions of 
alliances between union leaders and racketeers, collusion between leaders and employers, 
or outright control by racketeers. Small employers and highly competitive industries seem 
to be more susceptible to racketeering than large, secure companies. This is perhaps one 
reason why racketeers have been able to penetrate those unions which operate on the 
waterfront and in the trucking business. Racketeering has taken place through either the 

Jooperation or the intimidation of union leaders and management. 
One union which has been very much in the news in recent years for the 
autocracy and corruption of its top leaders is the UMW. John L. Lewis, its former leader, 
was autocratic, but he was not corrupt. He was succeeded in office by W.A. (Tony) 
Boyle in 1963. A 59-year-old member of the well-paid top hierarchy of the UMW 
decided in 1969 to challenge Mr. Boyle's leadership; Jack Yablonski and his supporters 
filed with the Department of Labor over 100 charges of fraud, intimidation, and violence 
on the part of the Boyle faction. Boyle won the election, but Yablonski challenged it. On 
the night of December 30, 1969, Jack Yablonski, his wife, and his daughter were shot to 
death in their home. In the succeeding years, attempts by the Yablonski forces to achieve 
some measure of democracy in the UMW have liadsonie success against great odds. 

Mr. Boyle himself was convicted for embezzlement of union funds. The Federal 
Govern !ii en t ordered a government-supervised rerun of the election in December 1972, 
and it was won by Arnold Miller, a Yablonski supporter. 

Seven union officials and members were convicted of the Yablonski murders, and 
at the time of this writing. Mr. Boyle himself was under indictment for the murder. 

You should be acquainted with some common racketeering practices. 

1. The ^'shakedown.'' 

This is the practice of collecting money from employers, or forcing employers 
to purchase certain commodities, by tlireatening strikes. 

2. Bribery and extortion. 
Some union leaders and manufacturers have accepted money in return for 
favors, or favors in return for money. This is bribery. Extortion is the practice 
of tlireatening violence or destruction unless the union leader or employer 
complies with the racketeer's request. 
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3. Collujion with employers. 

Sometimes agreements are made between union leaders and employers to 
en^rage in practices which will be mutually profitable. These practices often 
injure the workers and nearly always injure the public. 

4. The **kickback/* 

This is the practice of awarding contracts, such as health, welfare, or job 
contracts, to persons or agencies who agree to pay union officials for the 
favors. Sometimes, when jobs are controlled by union leaders, workers may be 
required to ''kick back" part of their earnings to the union officials. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE TO CURB CORRUPT PRACTICES? 

The constitution of the AFL-CIO gives it the authority to protect the labor 
movement from corrupt practices. The Ethical Practices Committee is responsible for 
investigating and making public any violations of the Code of Ethical Practices. Before 
the 1957 merger of the AFL and the CIO, the AFL had expelled the International 
Longshoremen's Association for corrupt practices. Some locals in the ILA separated from 
the international. **cleaned house,'* and requested and received readmission to the 
AFL-CIO. The Teamsters Union was expelled in 1958 after the AFL-CIO merger. 
Although recent efforts have been made by some union leaders to reinstate tlie Teamsters 
Union. AFL-CIO leaders have refused to admit the Teamsters as long as it was under 
James Hoffa's leadership. In consequence, the Teamsters joined the UAWin the Alliance 
for Labor Action (ALA) in 1968. In 1971, Hoffa resigned from the presidency of the 
Teamsters while still in prison and Fiank Fitzsimmons assumed the presidency. 

Although the AFL-CIO has supported some legislation to eliminate corruption, its 
attitude has been that organized labor can clean house with a minimum of outside 
coercion. It has supported a disclosure law which would require unions to give public 
reports of their use of health, welfare, and pension funds. Many people beliew that 
unions should be required to account publicly for all expenditures and receipts. 

Public opinion against union corruption was aroused after World War II by 
congressional investigations and reports. Much improvement has been made in recent 
years by internal efforts and external pressures, and greater union accountability has 
resulted. 

It is to be hoped that, whatever action is taken in the future within or without 
the labor movement, minority riglits and t^ie rights of the general public will be 
protected, as well as the rights of union members. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What is direct democracy? 

2. Why is direct democracy impossible in a large organization? 

3. What is representative democracy? 

4. Is representative democracy less ^'democratic" than direct democracy? Give 
reasons for your conclusion. 

5. Why are union members sometimes indifferent to the undemocratic practices 
of their leaders? 
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6. Explain how autocratic leaders can use their power for corrupt purposes. 


7. Explain how it is possible for powerful leaders to use their power for 
worthwhile purposes. 

8. Do you think autocratic control over a union is a good idea? Why or why 
not? 

9. What is the AFL-CIO "Code of Ethical Practices"? List as many of its 
provisions as you can find. 

10. Which union has a two-party system? How do you think this u^ivcs members 
more control over their leaders? 

1 1. How do unions sometimes try to force their workers to attend meetings? 

12. What kinds of industries appear to be most susceptible to racketeering? Why? 
?3. What is the ^'shakedown"? 

14. ^\^a«ft is the ^^kickback"? 

15. Explain the meaning of (a) bribery, (b) extortion, and (c) collusion. 

16. Name two unions which were expelled from nhe AFL-CIO for corrupt 
practices. Why was one of them readmitted? Why was the other not 
readmitted? 

17. What is the attitude of the AFL-CIO toward legislation to eliminate 
corruption? Do you agree with its position? Why or why not? 

18. Intemew (a) a local labor leader and (b) a local businessman about the issues 
of democracy and ethical practices in unions. Try to explain why they 
disagree, if they do. 

19. What is the attitude of your parents toward unions? Do they think that, in 
general, unions are democratic or undemocratic? Honest or corrupt? What 
reasons do they give for their opinions? Do you agree or disagree? 
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UNIT VII - INTRA LABOR PROBLEMS 


Control Over Members Lesson 3 


OBJECTIVES; 

1. To learn what problems arise when union leaders can't control their members. 

2. To understand ways in which unions try to control their members. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

amendments monopolize 
a n tago nize prevalent 
disruptive reforms 
dissention restrictive 
dissipate unethical 
friction violation 

INFORMATION: 

You have just read about some of the problems which may occur when members 
of labor unions lose control over their leaders. Lack of democracy in unions can lead to 
autocratic or corrupt leaders. However, as usual in the field of labor problems, the 
answer is not quite so simple as just giving the rank and file more control. Just as it is 
necessary for our government to have certain controls over its citizens, the union must 
have effective control over its members, so they will not engage in disruptive, dishonest, 
or illegal practices. A union which is not fairly well controlled can dissipate its energies 
in internal strife. Somehow the union must be able to permit union members to have 
their say, and generally abide by the wishes of the majority, but be able to enforce the 
rules and regulations of the union and the contract agreement with management. 
Sometimes management prefers the ilrowg union with honest leaders because they will be 
able to sec that the workers live up to the contract agreement. 

WHAT PROBLEMS MAY BE CAUSED BY LACK OF UNION CONTROL OVER 
MEMBERS? 

The restrictive practices of some local unions, which keep out new members in 
order to monopolize jobs, are usually not the policy of the national organization. These 
restrictive practices are especially prevalent in craft locals, and are generally approved by 
members where they exist. Lack of control from the national level makes it impossible to 
prevent the locals from doing very much as they please. 

Wildcat strikes, unauthorized by union leaders, may disrupt production and cause 
lack of confidence in the reliability of unions. Too many unauthorized work stoppages 
antagonize the public and the employer. Furthermore, the union may face court action, 
or a fine, since wildcat strikes are illegal. Wildcat strikes may, of course, be a way of 
protesting against unpopulai' union leaders or decisions. In any case, they indicate lack of 
control by union leaders. 
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Failure of tlic workers to cooperate with tlie union may be tlic result of lack of 
control. A strong union is able to get its members to attend meetings, pay dues, and 
support its policies. 

Failure of the union to control its members may also result in violations ot 
contracts, which in tuniMnay create friction between the union and management. 

HOW MAY UNIONS TRY TO EXERCISE CONTROL OVER THEIR MEMBERS? 

International union leaders may use constitutional or other means to keep the 
locals in line. If the constitution forbids restrictive membership practices, or 
discrimination, for instance, part of the success of the union federation will depend on 
the vigor with which leaders work for local reforms. Constitutional amendments are 
always possible. The AFL-CIO has a constitutional amendment forbidding discrimination 
in its member unions and a Department of Civil Rights, which has a complaint procedure. 
Anv worker can file a complaint with the Department, which then receives a report from 
the International. If the complaint is not satisfactorily resolved, a subcommittee of the 
Civil Rights Committee holds a hearing on it. 

The threat of expulsion or odier discipline often serves to bring member locals 
back into line. On the local level, workers can be expelled, fined, or suspended for failure 
to abide by union regulations. The AFL-CIO can expel a member anion if it fails to 
comply with anti-discriminatory regulations: or the union is free to withdraw from the 
AFL-CIO if it does not wish to comply. 

Union security clauses in the contract widi the employer give the union more 
control over its members. Under the closed shop (now illegal) workers had to abide by 
union as well as management regulations in order to hold their jobs. The closed shop gave 
management less direct control over workers, and the union more. The union shop 
permits a great deal of union control over workers, also. The check-off (automatic 
deduction of dues) guarantees the union a regular income from dues, keeps members in 
good standing, and therefore increases union control over members. Unions have been 
fighting since the Taft-Hartley Act was passed in 1947 to get repeal of Section 14 (B) 
which permits the states to have "right-to-work" laws, forbidding compulsory unionism. 
Refer back to Unit VI, Lesson 3 for the arguments for and against these laws. 

In many crafts, work is irregular and/or seasonal, and employers call union 
business agents when they need help. Who do you suppose gets back on the payroll first? 
Obviously, the cooperative, paid-up member. 

Attendance at local meetings is often very poor and decisions are often made by 
the leadership v*^ith little or no interference. In general, however, unions put forth a great 
deal of effort to get members to attend meetings. Fines for failure to attend are one way 
of controlling members. One time when it is not difficult to get the rank-and-file out for 
meetings is contract time. Attendance is usually good when contract negotiations are 
being discussed. A fairly common occurrence in locals is the existence of a small group of 
dissenters or interested members who attend regularly and keep a sharp eye on what is 
going on. Rank-and-file members who don't attend meetings often owe a great deal to 


this small minority. 
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There are illegal, dictatoriah and unethical ways of trying to control members. 
Usually they are employed when the purpose of the leaders is to gain personal power or 
wealth. We have been concerned here with ways to control members for constructive 
purposes. 



QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Give some reasons why the union must have effective control over its 
members. 

2. Suggest some problems which may be caused by lack of union control over 
members. 

3. List some legitimate ways in which unions try to exercise control over 
members. 

4. List some illegitimate ways in which unions try to get control over members. 

5. When illegitimate ways of maintaining control are used, what are usually the 
reasons for it? 

6. What do you think is a reasonable amount of control for the union to have 
over its members? Defend your position. 

7.. How may a small group of regular attenders be effective in keeping the 
leadership on its toes? 

8. F/om the point of view of management, what would be some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the union's having strong control over its 
members? 
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UNIT VII - INTRA-LABOR PROBLEMS 


Ideological Disagreements 


Lesson 4 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the meaning of ideology. 

2. To understand the extent to which ideological conflicts have been a problem 
in labor unions. 


3. To learn how the labor movement has dealt with ideological conflicts 


WORDS TO LEARN: 

advocate 

aggressive 

class consciousness 

communist 

confrontation 

depression 

dissillusioned 


INFORMATION: 


fascist 

fellow traveler 

infiltrate 

isolationist 

long-range 

radical 

social unrest 

subversive 



An ideology is a body of ideas about how society should be organized, and what 
the realtionship of people to one another should be. Communism, fascism, socialism, 
capitalism, and all the other isms are ideologies. Just as people differ in their political, 
social, religious, and moral views, so do they differ in their ideologies. Most people who 
follow ideologies don't understand them, but are just as convinced that their ideologies 
are right as they are that their religions are right. You have just about as much chance of 
persuading a dedicated Communist to change his mind about communism as you have of 
converting a Christian to Hinduism. Your own opinions are similarly fixed. That is why 
arguments about politics, religion, and other emotionally-rooted convictions rarely cause 
anybody to change Iiis mind. The convictions didn't get there by any reasoning process, 
and they arc very unlikely to go away by any reasoning process. The average white 
supremacist in the South believes in his superiority over Negroes, and is absolutely 
convinced that right, justice, morality, and God are on his side. 

Although communism is really no longer a problem in labor unions, the history of 
the labor movements' efforts to deal with communism is too important a subject for us 
to ignore. 

TO WHAT EXTENT HAS COMMUNISM BEEN A PROBLEM IN LABOR UNIONS? 

The American labor movement has never been very radical: with a few 
exceptions, it has not advocated sudden or violent changes. The Knights of Labor had 
some long-range plans to change our way of running businesses and distributing wealth, 
but it did not work very agressively to bring these changes about. The I.W.W. (Wobblies) 
in the early 1900*s was a radical organization, advocating the quick overthrow of the 
government by labor, but its membership was small and restricted mostly to farm areas, 
and it encountered violent public disapproval. 
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After the Russian Revolution in 1917, the first well-organized communist 
movement in America began. In the early twenties, communist groups tried to infiltrate 
the unions and take over from within. Failing in this, they began in the late twenties to 
try to organize industrial unions under their control. This attempt failed. After the CIO 
began organizing industrial unions in 1935, communist leaders concentrated on getting 
control of these rapidly growing unions. They met with some success for a few years. 
The period from 1935-1950 was a period of considerable ideological warfare, which 
ended with a solid victory for the moderate, anti<ommunist forces. 

One of the things you should know about the thirties in America is that it was a 
time of great social unrest. Americans, who had just come through a terrible depression, 
were conscious of many faults in our economic system, and were searching for better 
ways of doing things. Some of them joined the Communist Party. Of those Americans 
who became Communists in the thirties, a large number were loyal, idealistic Americans 
who did not realize the extent to which the Party activities were directed by the Soviet 
Union. Many who then took orders from the Soviet Union became disillusioned and left 
the Party in the forties. Among them was Jay Lovestone, a significant figure in the 
AFL-CIO's anti-communist fight. There remained a few dedicated Communists who did 
exert some influence for a time. 

The general attitude of most labor leaders toward Communists during the thirties 
was one of tolerance. Even John L. Lewis, a life-long Republican, who had his union 
refuse membership to Communists, retained some as personal friends, because of a 
mutual interest in keeping the United States out of war in Europe. When Germany 
invaded Soviet Russia in 1941, the Communists and "fellow-travelers" changpd from 
isolationists into ardent supporters of the war effort. 

After the war, the behavior of the Soviet Union caused Americans to become 
alarmed, and led American communists to activities which made them distasteful to CIO 
leaders. Tiic CIO decided that communist-dominated unions represented a real threat to 
America and the labor movement, and expelled eleven of its member unions for 
communist domination in 1949 and '50. Arthur Goldberg, later a Supreme Court justice 
and representative to the U. N., organized the ouster proceedings so as to preserve due 
process in the trials. 

A kind of anti-communist panic, which reached ex- 
aggerated proportions in the early fifties when Senator 
Josepli McCarthy conducted a scare campaign against them, 
caused some people to fear that the American labor move- 
ment was run by communists. Although this was never 
true, membership in communist-controlled unions, accord- 
ing to the Department of Labor, did reach a high of 875,000. This does not mean that 
all 875,000 workers were communists; it means their leaders were. By 1957, only four 
out of the eleven expelled unions had survived as independent unions, and they had 
either lost membership or changed leadership. The majority of the members of the others 
withdrew, either formed another union or joined an already existing union, and rejoined 
the CIO. Other unions, such as the UAW, which had a few communist leaders, "cleaned 
house." In effect, the expulsion of the unions by the CIO led to the end of communism 
as a national force in unions. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT IS COMMUNISM A PROBLEM IN UNIONS TODAY? 

The issue of communism was one of the sources of conflict in the AFL-CIO 
between its two most influential men, George Meany and Walter Reuther. Although 
Reuther had always been opposed to communism, he often felt that Meany 's 
anti-communist actions were somewhat exaggerated. Meany has indeed been vigorous in 
his opposition to communism within both the AFL-CIO and the International Conference 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). The anti-Communist policies of the federation have been 
influenced by Jay Lovestone, at one time the leader of the American Communist Party. 
In Latin America, federation leader Serafino Romualdi has been actively fighting 
communism. James Carey of the lUE was a labor leader who actually won a union away 
from a communist-oriented leadership. 

There was a time when labor conventions saw confrontations between communist 
and anti-communist groups. Now the constitutions of almost all labor unions in the 
United States denv membership to members of subversive organizations styled as 
communist or fascist. There have been a couple of cases where' the AFL-CIO has 
investigated the issue of Communist penetration, but the unions have been cleared. 

Under the leadership of these men, and with the support of the majority of 
American workers. Communism in unions has been effectively combatted. Indeed, there 
has never been a great deal of class consciousness or class warfare in the United States. 
The American ideology of the poor boy making it to the top - the **Horatio Alger" 
myth referred to earlier in this book — has encouraged American wofkers to believe in 
the **system " and the probabilities of their own success within it (and to blame 
themselves or **luck" rather than the system if they do not succeed). Communism — an 
ideologv' which advocates class warfare — has therefore had little appeal to American 
workers. At this time, the American Labor Movement may be the only one in a 
democracy which has no well-organized and influential left-wing ( socialist or communist) 
group. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What is an ideology? 

2. Why is it hard to get people to change their ideologies? 

3. Name two ideologies that have caused a great deal of trouble in America. 

4. What labor organizations tried to make broad changes in the social and 
economic system of the United States? Did they succeed? 

5. During what period of time was the communist movement in labor unions 
most effective? Why? 

6. What was the attitude of most labor leaders toward communists in their 
unions in the 1930's? Why? 

7. When did the attitude of American labor leaders toward communists in their 
unions begin to change? Why? 
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8. What action did the AFL-CIO take against communist-controlled unions? 

9. What action did most of the communist-controlled unions take against their 
leaders? 

10, Why has communism had little appeal to the rank-and-file worker in America? 

11. To what extent is communism in the union movement a problem today? 
Why? 
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UNIT VII 


- INTRA LABOR PROBLEMS 


Discrimination Against Minority Groups 


Lesson 5 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the extent to which blacks and other minority groups have 
been discriminated against in unions. 

2. To understand what action the labor niovenient and Mnion leaders have taken 
to get rid of discriminator)' practices. 

3. To understand what action the government has taken to get rid of 
discriminatory practices. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 

abrasive 

accelerate 

peculiar 

competence 

criteria 

differential 


discrimination 

inferior 

insistence 

manipulate 

militant 

NAACP 


outreach 

peculiar 

persist 

recession 

reimburse 

seniority 



lew i in Mil^ouket! Journal 


''£ven some Americans haven't discovered America yet." 

INFORMATION: 

One of the most unfortunate characteristics of human beings, ai:d the one which 
has gotten them in the most trouble, is their tendency to regard people who are unlike 
themselves in some way as peculiar, threatening, inferior, and undesirable. Our country's 
history reveals numerous incidents of discrimination against minority groups because of 
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their differences in race, nation;iJiry , creed, color, and religion. We sometimes get the idea 
from our history' books that the Pikriins camo to this country in order to establish a 
society for religious freedom. They did come seeking freedom for themselves to worship 
as they pleased, but they did not extend this freedom to others who thought differently; 
in fact, they persecuted dissenters, or drove them away. There is hardly any racial, 
national, or religious minority group that has not suffered some injustices at the hands of 
larger, more powerfi I, groups in America. 

One of the 'Hv^st widespread tonus of discrimination in the United States today is, 
of course, against blacks. Other minority groups Tor whom problems exist in certain 
sections of the countr\' are Puerto Ricaiis and Mexicans. But blacks constitute the largest 
of these groups, and have had the i!jcarcst difficulty securing their citizenship rights, 
because of racist attitudes which liavc their roots in slavery and are as deeply rooted in 
some white Americans as any ideology. White supremacists are **true believers" in their 
superiority. We shall tell you more about the problems and challenges we face in 
providing fuU equality for blacks in Unit IX. Here we are concerned with what has 
happened and is happening within labor unions. 

"Only one door." 
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F.nqelhardt in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 

TO WHAT EXTENT HAS DISCRIMINATION BEEN A PROBLEM IN UNIONS? 

Although the AFL-CIO forbids discriminatory practices in member unions, and 
has a Civil Rights Committee to cntorce its ret^ulations, and the constitutions of most 
international unions forbid discrimination on any grounds, discrimination still exists. It 
exists primarily on the local level*, it is very difficult for naiiont^l leaders to know 
everything that goes on at the local levcK and it is difficuh for local leaders to control it 
even when they know it exists. It i^ i!!rt;al now to have formal restrictions based on race, 
but blacks continue to be excluded from some unions in a variety of ways. 
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Tlicrc may be informal agreement among members not to let blacks in. Some 
craft locals have manipulated the craft examinations so as to fail black applicants. 
Restriction by the use ot high initiation fees was at one time a common practice: 
however, this practice was defined by the Taft-Hartley law in 1947 as an "unfair labor 
practice" and very few cases have been tried under the law. Sometimes locals which 
permjt blacks to join, then deny them :^ic right to participate in union affairs, or to have 
equal employment opportunities. Segregation by category is practiced by some 
Longshoremen's locals, which have "Class A" and "Class B'' memberships. Class A 
members arc full members and get jobs first. Class B members are second-class citizens 
who get the left-over jobs, if any. A similar practice of longshoremen is the licensing of 
"permit men" who are not full union members but are given the temporary right to work 
tor a tee. They provide a reserve labor force for the peak employment seasons but cannot 
find employr.icnt so easily in the off-season. This practice is probably also an "unfair 
labor practice'' under Taft-Hartley, but it continues. 

Sometimes discrimination exists within the union in the form of separate, or 
"'auxiliary'' locals. These unions often have racial wage differentials and manipulate 
seniority privileges to control promotional opportunities. The leadership of locals is often 
quite unbalanced against blacks. 

Other means of informal exclusion are: refusal to sponsor blacks for membership: 
refusal tc admit blacks to apprenticeship programs; refusal to accept applications from 
blacks, oi' ignoring their applications: and exerting political pressure t)n government 
licensing agents to see that blacks do not pass tests. 

The most ri^id exclusion of blacks has been practiced in the railroad unions, 
followed by the building trades. Although some craft unions admit blacks freely, and 
some industrial jnions discriminate, in general, the greatest amount of discrimination has 
occurred in craft union.s. It is easier in cratt unions for members to exclude blacks, 
because it is easier for them to control the labor supply. They often determine whom the 
employer hires, by contrast with the industrial union, which must organize workers hired 
by the employers. Another reason is that it may be considered advantageous to craft 
unions in controlling the labor supply to have as few members as possible, whereas 
industrial unions try to organize extensively. 

Only two nationiil unions excluded blacks formally in 1964 when the Civil Rights 
Act passed. Now thar formal restrictions are illegal, some of these informal practices have 
appeared where they did not exist before. In general, however, discrimination against 
blacks varies i^rc.itlv from one union to another. 

WHAT PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE IN ENDING DISCRIMINATION? 

Legal protection against discrimination is provided by state fair employment 
practices laws and the Civil Rights Act of 1964. You should be fanjiliar with the trade 
union section of the Civil Rights Act. which makes it illegal: 

1. to exclude or to expel from its membership^ or urherwise to diFcriminate 
;igainst. any individual because of his race, color, religion, sex. or national 
origin: * 

2. to limits segregate, or classify its membership, or to classify or fail or refuse to 
refer for employment anv individual in any way which would deprive or tend 
to deprive any individual of cfMployment opportunities, or would limit such 
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employment opportunities or otherwise adversely affect his status as an 
BEST COPY fWAlLAilL employee or as an applicant for employment, because of such individual's 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin; or 

3. to cause or attempt to cause an employer to discriminate against an individual 
in violation of this section. 

Of course, if it were possible to enforce this law effectively, discrimination in 
unions would be ended. 

The union movement and the AFL-CIO have opposed racial discrimination, but 
few fought discrimination at the local level as vigorously as black leaders would like. 
Many blacks feel that the AFL-CIO should order its member unions to obey the lav/ or 
get out. Some changes have been made as a result of pressures from the federation. A. 
Philip Randolph has been an effective force for pushing the AFL-CIO leadership into a 
more militant anci-discrimination position. Although Randolph was once considered 
**abrasive," in his insistence on protecting the rights of black Americans, he persisted in 
his efforts with considerable success. 



Black workers from Local 600 of the UAW at the National Convention. Note the "30 and Out" slogan on hats. 

Courtesy UAW 

As a matter of fact, the opposition of the AFL-CIO and the internationals to 
discrimination is one reason the union movement has moved so slowly in the South. 
Many white workers there have refused to organize on an integrated basis. Some unions 
permitted restrictive policies in order to get white workers to organize. The organizatio t: 
of black workers in the South has been moving rapidly, however. Martin Luther King was 
killed while on a trip to demonstrate with sanitation workers. In some instances, black 
workers themselves have preferred segregated locals out of the feeling that ntegration 
would bring them greater problems. 
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One factor wliicli helped to speed the integration of blacks into unions after 
World War II was full eniplovmcvir. More jobs were available to blacks than ever before, 
and the unions had to tnke them in. The einployment situation has had an effect in 
recent years in the speed with which civil rights legislation has been implemented. In 
general, progress has been faster during periods of full employment and slower during 
recessions. But the real push came from blacks themselves. The Civil Rights Movement, 
die Supreme Court desegregation decision of 1954, the greater militancy of blacks in 
protesting injustice, the March on Washington in 1963 - all stimulated the passage of the 
Civil Rights Act and its implementation. 



It must be recognized that unions cannot be blamed for all, or even most jf the 
employment discrimination against blacks. While it is true in some areas of employment 
that if workers cannot get into craft unions they cannot get jobs, it is true of industry in 
general that if workers cannot get jobs, they cannot join unions. We must therefore 
conclude that the relatively low proportion of black workers in some unions is the result 
of hiring discrimination. 

The NAACP Legal Defense Fund initiated a nationwide legal attack on job 
discrimination after die passage of the Civi! Rights Act. Several successes in the courts 
have contributed to getting employers to give ec|ual pay for equal work, eliminate 
discriminatory employment policies, and ignore race in training and job referrals. A 1966 
survey of industrial development near areas of black poverty led the Fund to bring suit 
against textile and pulp and paper companies for enforcement of the Civil Rights Act. 

Discrimination agninst blacks in employment has been widespread, in many 
instances, unions have been active in getting employers to eliminate discriminatory 
barriers. With the assistance of federal funds, the AFL-CIO's project OUTREACH has 
assisted in bringing many educationally disadvantaged persons, including blacks, into 
secure jobs and apprenticeships The UAW has been especially vigorous in attempting to 
eliminate discrimination within the union ;uk1 widiin die industries where members are 
employed. Among management, He'nry Ford enjoys die reputation of having introduced 
vigorous anti-discrimination policies i!i the Ford Motor Company long before he wa.s 
forced to do so. 

Artificial educational barriers have beci) a barrier to equJ employment 
opportunity for blacks. Some industries have required applicants to have a high school 
diploma, whether or not the job for which they were applying actually demanded that 
level of education. A federal court has declared it unconstitutional to establish criteria 
other than those of competence. If applicants are able to demonstrate their ability to do 
a job, they must be considered eligible for it. 
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In 1968, Congress appropriated funds to reimburse industry for the costs of hiring 
and training disadvantaged workers. The philosophy behind this legislation was that 
unemployment is the source of the problems of bad housing, inadequate education, ill 
health, etc, and that management initiative is the key to equal employment opportunity. 
The program, called Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) is organized and 
directed by the National Alliance bf Businessmen. It involves outreach recruiting, 
pre-employment counseling, remedial and basic education as needed, pre-job skill training, 
on-the-job skill training, continuing counseling as needed, and a variety of other services: 
medical, dental, legal, transportation, budget, finance, etc. The initial goal of JOBS was 
to find jobs in private industry for 614,000 men and women by July 1, 1971, and to 
find productive summer jobs for needly youth. The program did not reach its 1971 goal, 
but it has provided stable employment for a great many people. 

The A. Philip Randolph Institute and the Workers Defense League, by working 
together on joint apprenrice training programs, have introduced thousands of black 
apprentices into the apprenticeable trades. 

We shall have more to say in Unit X about the problems and prospects of black 
Americans in getting full equality of opportunity in all aspects of life. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Discuss in class the history of black-white relations in the United States and 
the origins of racial prejudice. What programs or policies seem (a) to have 
been most effective in combatting prejudice in the past, and (b) to be needed 
now? 

2. How do you explain the fact that national leaders are generally more tolerant 
and liberal in their attitudes than the rank-and-file? 

3. What are some of the informal ways in which unions discriminate against 
blacks and other minority groups? 

4. Why have craft locals been more likely to discriminate than industrial locals? 

5. What can union leaders do to eliminate discriminatory practices at the local 
level? 

(\ Summarize the trade union provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 

7. What factors have accelerated the pace of integration and equal employment 
opportunities for blacks since World War II? 

8. Summarize the contriburions made by the following in implementing the Civil 
Rights Act: NAACP, AFL-CIO, JOBS, A. Philip Randolph Insdtute, Su^/eme 
Court, See if you can find out about the activities of other organizarions 
which have been active in the struggle for equality. 

9. Show how the requirement of a high school diploma can serve as an 
"artificial" criterion for employment which discriminates against blacks. 

10. Find out as much as you can about discrimination against other minority 
groups in America, past and* present. 
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UNIT VII - INTRA-LABOR PROBLEMS 


Org; 


:anizing Unorgai-iized Workers 


Lesson 6 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the significance to labor and management of the large number 
of unorganized workers. 

2. To learn what groups of workers are largely unorganized. 

3. To understand the problems unions face in trying to organize these workers. 

4. To understand why some workers prefer not to join unions. 
WORDS TO LEARN: 


AFT 

alleged 

coalition 

coercion 

compulsory 

conservatism 

corporate farm 

decade 

dedication 

diametrically opposed 


futile 

inadequate 
indifference 
in principle 
job oriented 
migrant workers 
monopoly 
NEA 
obsolete 
paternalistic 


professionalism 

prominent 

revitalizing 

right-to-work laws 

routine 

seasonal 

status 

stigma 

susceptible 

traditionally 


INFORMATION: 

. You have learned already that organized labor and management, in their struggle 
to increase their bargaining power and maximize profits to themselves, both try to 
control the supply of labor. Obviously, it is to the advantage of organized labor to have 
all workers in some kind of union; management would not then be able to hire 
non-union workers, and unions would gain greater control over the labor force in general. 
Management, on the other hand, wants to prevent unions from getting a monopoly of the 
labor supply, so as to maintain its right to manage and control production and work 
assignments, to have access to a supply of non-union labor during times of labor strife, 
and to preserve the right of workers to decide individually whether or not they wish to 
belong to a union. Consequently, labor and management often take diametrically opposed 
stands on such issues as the following: 

1. The open shop or union shop. 

Compulsory union membership gives union control over members and a 
monopoly of the labor supply: management opposes this for the reasons 
menrioned above. 

2. Right-to-work laws. 

Laws prohibiting compulsory union membership enable management to 
maint^iu (or regain) the right to be sole manager within the plant and to 
reserve supply of. non-union workers; unions oppose this. Reread their 
statements on right-to-work laws at the end of Lesson 3, Unit VI. 
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Unions try to control their members and the labor supply in general in another 

way by organizing unorganized workers. They try to form new unions where none 

exist, and to strengthen weak unions. We shall deal with this aspect of the labor problem 
in this lesson. 

WHAT GROUPS OF WORKERS ARE LARGELY UNORGANIZED? 

There are some geographic areas, certain kinds of workers, and certain industries 
in which unions have made little headway. There are fewer unions in the South, the 
Middle West, and the Southwest than in the Northeastern part of the country. This is 
true largely because the Northeastern section of the country became industrialized first, 
and the labor movement started here. Until recent years, the South, Middle West, and 
Southwest have been primarUy agricultural areas. A traditional conservatism in these areas 
may be another important factor in the lack of union growth. 

Farm workers have not been completely organized, although the AFL-CIO has 
had a Farm Workers' Organizing Committee actively at work in this occupational area 
and it has scored some significant successes. There are several reasons for the difficulty in 
organizing farm workers. For one thing, untU recently the American farm had been 
traditionally a family farm: the farmer was owner, manager, and worker, with the 
assistance of his famUy. There was not, on the family farm, the division between capital 
and labor that accompanied industrial development. Increasingly, however, the famUy 
farm is disappearing, an^ the large "corporate" farm, organized much like a corporation, 
has largely replaced it on the agricultural scene. Here the owner uses massive, up-to-date 
machinery, hires many workers, and often employs professional managers to run the 
farm. This type of farm is more susceptible to union organization than is the small family 
farm. 

Recently there has been a trend toward a black -labor coalition with the 
organization of hospital employees and similar workers. The movement is extending to 
the Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans. Here we see black workers demonstrating in 
support of the grape workers' strike. 



AFL-l"IO American Pcderationisty January 1970 
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Another problem in organizing farm workers is that migrant workers comprise a 
large part of the work force. Since much farming is seasonal, the practice of hiring 
workers on a seasonal basis is widespread in agriculture. Migrant workers move from one 
place to another, which in itself makes it hard to organize them. They have been willing 
to work for extremely low wages. Mexicans who cross the border at liarvest time for 
employment in tlie South have found these low wages quite satisfactory by comparison 
with Mexican wages. It is these workers with whom the Farm Workers under Cesar 
Chavez have had some recent success. 

Some workers who seek seasonal employment in agriculture are employed in 
other trades at other times, and some of them are members of unions in these other 
trades. 

Farmers have resisted the union movement. Many of them feel that their margin 
of profit is so small that payment of union wages would force them out of agriculture 
altogether. Some no doubt resist because of the decreased profits which would follow 
unionization, while some believe so firmly in the tradition of individual self-reliance and 
free bargaining that they are opposed in principle to unions. 



You read, back in Lesson 1, that white- collar workers now outnumber bIue<ollar 
workers in the United States. Although there are a number of well-established white 
collar unions, and unionization of vvliite-collar workers is quite widespread, you may be 
surprised to learn that many vvliite-collar workers do not belong to unions at all, a^d that 
there has never been any white -collar union movement in the United States. 
Manufacturing workers make up nearly half of all union membership, including the 
AFL-CIO. 

Tlie best-established white-collar unions are in entertainment, railway, some parts 
o\ transportation, and the federal postal service- Many typists, stenographers, clerical ami 
(^f^fice workers, salesmen, and government employees do not belong to unions. 

Other workers who mav not belong to unions are domestic workers, beauty 
operators, practical nurses, and hospital employees. In someuiii-s the liu.spitjl cnipluyces 
have fairly strong unions, however- Some of these workers belong to ^'associations" with 
relatively little bargaining power- 
Many teachers belong either to the NEA. a professional •'association.'* or to the 
AFT- The AFT is strongest in large cities, but the NEA has tlie largest membership. For 
many years the NEA did not do collective bargaining. However, the growth of the AFT 
in the decade of the '60's, and its successful bargaining efforts, caused the NEA to begin 
to lose membership and to turn increasingly to collective bargaining. Many teachers do 
not belong to eidier of these organizations, however, 
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• BEST COrJ nfAiUv&LL 



Albert Shanker, President of the American Federation of Teachers in New York City, has exerted a powerful 
influence on the unionization of teachers by leading several successful teacher strikes against the New York City Board 
of Education. 

Courtesy American Federation of Teachers 

In industry, lack of organization is found chiefly in the South, in the textile, 
shoe, and furniture industries. In some small industries in the North, such as the gaiment 
industry, where work is done in small shops or factories, it is difficult to organize 
workers. 

In the building trades, organization varies from one trade to another, and from 
one par: of the country to another. In sections of the country where housing and other 
construction are booming, and where union building trades wages are extremely high, 
m^ny non-union workers have found employment. 

WHY ARE SO MANY WORKERS UNORGANIZED? 

In the South, workers have sometimes resisted the attempt of labor unions to 
organize them. There are several important reasons for this. Sometimes unions have 
insisted on racial integration in the union and on the job; many white southerners would 
prefer having no unions to integrated unions. Many southern workers have tended to 
reject unions for this and other reasons which will be mentioned below. A recent 
movement of industries from the North to the South took place largely because of the 
availability of cheap labor and the absence of unions, and many southerners are 
committed to preserving these attractions to northern industry. 


Employer opposition has played a part in keeping a large segment of the labor 
force, especially the farm workers, unoi^anized. In many cases employers have genuinely 
felt that it would be to the workers' advantage as well as their own to keep the union 
out. Many employers pay wages and provide benefits which make attempts to organize 
their workers futile. 

In some cases, employers have played upon the fears and prejudices of their 
workers to keep unions out. Others have used coercion, either direcdy or indirectly. 

Many workers prefer to work in non-union employment because they do not 
believe that unionism will benefit them. If the benefits they are receiving already match 
or surpass those in the union shops, they often have little reason to be eager to join a 
union. Many employers do match union wages and benefits, and thus their workers have 
little incentive to join unions. 

Worker indifference to unions among some groups of workers has been a 
prominent factor. Four such groups are: employees of large corporations in which 
company and independent unionism have prevailed (for example, in the chemical and 
petroleum industries), women in the manufacturing industries, non-manual workers, and 
low-wage service employees. Black workers were indifferent for a long time, partly because 
of the widespread feeling that unions were discriminatory. At one time, black leaders 
encouraged black workers to accept jobs of workers on strike. Today, however, black 
leaders encourage black workers to unionize and do collective bargaining. 

Legal restricrions on union activities have slowed union growth in some areas. 
Some states have right-to-work laws forbidding compulsory union membership. None of 
these states is in the industrial Northeast. While supporters of these laws contend that 
tliev «^e protecting the democratic rights of those who do not wish to belong to unions, 
union leaders claim that they have contributed to anti-unionism. 

where public sentiment against unions exists, unions have a hard time organizing 
workers. The public is especiallv hostile toward the use of pressure tactics by firemen, 
policemen, hospital workers, and other public employees whose jobs are essential in 
maintaining the public welfare. Teacher strikes often encounter strong public disapproval. 
Laws forbidding workers in these occupations from striking are fairly common. The 
question whether public service workers should liave the right to strike, as they do in 
some countries, is of concern to the labor movement. 

Some difficulties lie within the union movement itself. Some internationals make 
little or no attempt to organize new workers. Local members and officers have shown the 
same indifference in some cases. Organizing staffs are sometimes inadequate or lacking in 
dedication, and the organizing techniques in use are sometimes obsolete. Riv?Jry between 
unions has been another contributing factor. 

Other factors which have slowed the organization of workers are the general 
acceptance by Americans of existing social conditions, and the unfavorable impression 
which some aspects of the union movement (corruption, strikes, etc.) have made on the 
public. 

In the case of white-collar workers, resistance to unionizatioii has come primarily 
from the workers themselves. White-collar workers have generally enjoyed pleasant 
working conditions, greater job security, and less time and production pressure than 
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blue-collar workers. The majority of white-collar workers are women, who generally are 
less job-oriented than men, and tend to go in and out of the labor force. This, of course, 
has created promotional opportunities for men and therefore has reduced the appeal of 
unions to them. Furthermore, management has traditionally been rather paternalistic 
toward white-collar employees. 



WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS FOR THE UNION MOVEMENT'S ORGANIZATIONAL 
EFFORTS? 

Considerable progress is being made in organi>:ing manufacturing workers in 
previously non-union shops and in the attempt to organize agricultural workers, hospital 
workers* etc. A number of forces arc operating to stimulate the organization of white 
collar workers. The employment situation for white-collar workers becomes increasingly 
routine as automation and computerization enter the office. The mechanization of offices 
makes white-collar jobs less secure, also. 

Recent decades have seen a growing acceptance of collective bargaining as a part 
of American life, and some of the stigma attached to '^unionism" for white-collar 
workers is disappearing. Teachers, for instance, who have traditionally scorned unions as 
''unprofessional" arc increasingly turning to union tactics whether they belong to the 
NEA or the AFT. And the acceptance of unionization by teachers, who enjoy relatively 
high status among white-collar workers, may tend to give respectability to the idea of 
unionization for other white-collar workers. It is interesting that certain groups of white 
collar workers — actors and musicians, for instance have had powerful unions for years. 
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As for the alleged lack of ^^professionalism** of unions, we must point out that there is 
probably no more professional a group of workers in the United States than airline pilots, 
who have a ver>' strong union and employ the strike. Although the American Medical 
Association and the American Bar Association are not •'unions'* in a narrowly defined 
sense, they function effectively to protect the interests of their members and to control 
entr\* and exit into the medical and legal professions. This keeps physicians and lawA^ers 
in short supply and therefore keeps fees for those services very high. The organization of 
the fee-taking professions and the high degree of control they exert over membership 
makes the strike unnecessary for them. Nurses, too, have maintained a no-strike policy 
(except for Licensed Practical Nurses, who may be represented by the Hospital Workers* 
Union). 

There is some question whether white-collar organizing and bargaining can be 
(lone in the traditional manner. White-collar bargaining is less likely to emphasize job 
security than is blue-collar bai^aining. Such benefits as stock-sharing are often sought, 
and the right to participate in decision-making has become a major concern of teachers. 

White-collar workers tend to regard the AFL-CIO as an organization of manual 
workers. An increase in the number of white-collar union officials might ease this 
problem. Perhaps also special appeals for women are needed, and more attention might 
be given by the AFL-CIO to white-collar concerns. 

Some of the large industrial unions have made considerable progress in oi^anizing 
unorganized workers. In the decade from 1960-70, the UAW organized 2300 plants and 
285.588 workers: in 1968 and '69 alone, that union organized units and plants with a 
total membership of over 75,000. Only 45 unions have a larger total membership! The 
UAW*s Technical, Office and Prt^fcssional Department has been fairly successful in 
organizing white-collar worker^. 

The general direction which the labor union movement will take in the future is 
uncertain: however, most enlightened labor leaders now recognize the need for rethinking 
goals and revitalizing their own forces if they are to remain the powerful force in 
American society that they have been in the past. Most importantly, it is essential that 
the union movement direct its attention to the social issues and problems that 
increasingly trouble our nation and the world. We shall devote the last unit of this book 
to brief analysis of some of those problems. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Why do labor and management disagree about (a) the open shop and (b) 
right-to-work laws? 

2. In what part of the country are unions strongest? Why? 

3. In what part of the country are unions weakest? Why? 

4. List some reasons why it has bjen difficult to organize farm workers. 

5. What is meant ^by ''migrant*' workers? 

6. Why do migrant workers work for such low wages? 
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7. If migrant workers are willing to work for such low wages, do you think they 
should be allowed to do so? Why or why not? 

8. List some groups of workers who have either no unions or very weak ones. 

9. What are teachers' "associations"? Why have teachers traditionally preferred 
them to unions? How do you account for the change toward unionism? 

10. In what industries in the South have unions been weakest? 

11. Why does the garment industry have a hard time organizing all garment 
workers? 

12. Why has it been difficult to organize southern workers? 

13. What factors slowed down the unionization of white-collar workers? What 
factors appear now to be stimulating unionization? 

14. What tactics have some anti-union employers used to fight unions? 

15. Why do physicians and lawyers not need to strike? 

16. Why do firemen, policemen, and hospital workers sometimes have a hard time 
getting unions? Do you agree with the laws forbidding these workers to go on 
strike? Why or why not? 

17. Why is the AFL-CIO less appealing to white-collar workers than to 
manufacturing workers? 

18. Do you believe that unions should organize all workers in the United States? 
Defend your position. 

19. Imagine that you could reoi^anize the AFL-CIO in any way you choose. What 
would you do about organizing workers? What workers would you organize 
first? Why? 
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UNIT VII - INTRA-LABOR PROBLEMS 


Automation 


Lesson 7 


OBJECTIVES: 


1. To learn what automation is. 

2. To understand how automation increases technical efficiency and productivity. 

3. To understand some cf the problems raised by automation. 

4. To understand some oi the proposals for dealing v^ith these problems. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 

adequate humane 

alleviate in adverte n t 

automation industrialization 
economically distressed area maintenance personnel 

ensconced paradox 

environment preferential hiring 


primitive 
productivity 
short-range impact 
social engineering 
synchronized 


INFORMATION: 

Primitive man had to depend on his own muscle power for getting work done. His 
work was, of course, chiefly the business of gathering food, which took all his time until 
he learned how to make tools. Man learned how to combine these simple tools, the spear, 
the hammer, the plow, the wedge, and others into more complex, labor-saving devices 
called machines. As civilization grows more complex, our machines are constantly being 
improved and made more productive. 


OF 

AUTOMATlOK 



With the use of his tools, man learned how to harness the forces ci nature. The 
windmill, the water wheel, the steam engine, the refining of oil and gas, the harnessing of 
water-power to make electricity, and finally the development of atomic energy, have 
provided 'he means for replacing human-niusclc energy in doing work. 
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The Industrial Revolution made it possible for men to produce a far greater 
quantity of goods on the assembly line in factories than craftsmen had previously been 
able to produce. As machinery became more efficient, it was possible to shorten the 
work dav and continue to produce more* The improvement in production methods 
affected agriculture as well as industry. For instance, in the early 1800's, about 75% of 
our work force wa:* engaged in farming: it :ook the combined efforts of three farmers to 
supply enough food for one non-farmer and his family. Nowadays, less than 4% of our 
work force is engaged in farming, and the number steadily decreases: each worker in 
iigriculture produces enough to feed his own family and the families of 1 9 other nor.- 
farming workers, plus large amount of crops for export. 



("iKHAT A I JV AN ('CS in thr u>l rn.ii.-iiinir\ on llic tarn is h.ivc raised productivitx' whilo improving the lot of the 
j^cuitural worker. 

As a result of the technological advances of the last two decades, we have entered 
the Age of Autoniation, often referred to as the Second Industrial Revolution, It would 
be a mistake for vou to think that this is a sudden occurrence, however. Industrialization 
did not stop at the end of the 19th century, and suddenly start again twent)' years later. 
It has been and is a continuous process, ano. in term^ of your own lives, is really moie 
evolution (a slow, gradual transformation) than revolution. 

Until we became aware in recent years of the extent to which our technological 
progress has damaged our environment, it seemed that the long-range impact of 
automation would be a better life for more people. We shall Hiscuss the environmental 
problem in Unit X. The short-range impact of our advancing ttchnology presents certam 
problems which we shall discuss bchnv 'Ve are laced nc.^vv with the double challenge of 
avoiding the cost in human suffering wliicli has so often accompanied industrial 
transitions^ and of figuring out how ro repair the cnsnronmcntal damage we have 
inadvertently caused. 



MICROCOPY Rl.SOLUnON TLST CHART 


From Muscle Power toi Machine Power to Automation 
Courtesy AFL CIO 

WHAT IS AUTOMATION? 

The first Industrial Revolution substituted machine power for muscle power, but 
left man responsible for transferring parts from one maclnne or one process to another, 
and directing and controlling the operation of tlie macliine. Automation eliminates these 
roles for workers. ''Decisions" are made by the machine itself. The only contact human 
beings have with tlie manufacturing process is in the installation and maintenance of 
equipment, starting and stopping tlie machine, and adjusting the controls for manual 
operation wlien serious breakdowns occur. ''Detroit" automation (so called because it is 
most widely used in the automobile industry) means the use of machines to perform the 
assembly-line operations once done by workers, so that the operation is a "continuous 
flow," uninterrupted by human action. 

Basic to continuous automatic control is tlie "feedback" mechanism, which was 
made possible by the development of electronics. Feedback is the means by which the 
system automatically checks itself and measures the work being done against the 
expected performance. A simple feedback mechanism, which will help you to understand 
the principle, is the thermostat in your heating system. You set. the controls for the 
desired temperature, let us say 70 degrees, and the system does the rest. When the 
thermometer drops below 70°, the thermostat turns on the heat. When it goes above 70° 
the heat is automatically turned off. 

In Detroit automation, electronic "brains" calculate, measure, and carry out every 
operation with perfect accuracy and precision, and at the Correct speed. Electronic 
signalings from one part of the system to the other provide for automatic adjustment of 
errors. When a part of the machine is about to wear out or break down, an electronic 
message is flashed to the central control board. About the only employees needed in this 
kind of operation are control-board operators and maintenance personnel. 

Electronic control mechanisms have other uses as well as in automated 
manufacturing. Electronic computers (sometimes called "mechanical brains") perform 
mathematical operations much more rapidly and accurately than the human mind can do 
tliem. The machine "remembers** everything, can keep everything "in mind" when 
making a conclusion, and can perform in a few minutes calculations that would take a 
person years to perform. 
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Automobile engine plants can now make engine blocks and heads i^i a continuous 
process which is seldom touched by workmen from beginning to end* Dozens of 
machines are linked together in an iiuromatic line hundreds of feet long- More than 500 
operations can be performed by machines on this line, with the timing 5^,0 well 
synchronized that the line moves uniformly. The blocks arc moved from one machine to 
the next by mechanical arms and fingers. Acording to tlic AFL-CIO, shortly after this 
system went into effect, 1 54 engine blocks hour were produced, using 41workers. The 
old system would have useti 117 men to produce the same amount. CJearly, men have 
been replaced by macliincs on the asscMnhly line. As these plants undergo continuous 
improvement and refinement* it is expected tU^!- ithc great majority of unskilled 
assembly-line jobs will disappear. 
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Feedback controls have reached their highest development in the petroleum 
industry. This description of an oil reflner)^ which appeared in the September 1942 
Scientific American, is still one of/the most vivid ones available: 

It is a bewildering^kind of factory, with metallic towers rising 20 stories 
high, hundreds of miles of pipe, and only an occasional modest building. A few 
lonely men wander about^the special monster doing supervisory or maintenance 
tasks here and there . 

Eveiry day a quarter of a million barrels of oil flow unobtrusively into its maw 
and about as many flow out in the form of dozens of finbhed petroleum 
produces - all profoundly and specifically altered by processing ... 

The nerve center of thb mechanical organism is the control room with its 
control panel. Here are ensconced the human operators — attendants upon the 
little mechanical operators of the plant. The human operators watch, they 
sometimes help or correct the instruments, but only occasionally do they take 
over the major part of operating responsibility ... 

On the control panel are many things — indicators of measurements, 
indicators of valve positions, indicators of setrings of controllers, knobs for 
changing these settings, facilities for shifting from automatic to manual control, 
knobs for effecting manual controls, alarms and safety devices, recordings of 
measurements for operations analyses, and recordings of measurements for 
accounting . . . 

Five hundred controllers, 400 motor-operated valves, 15,000 indicators and 800 
recorders are in slight but significant motion at all rimes — like the steering wheel 
of a speeding motor car on a straight road. 

Som*:* refineries now are able to use electronic computers to control the controls. 
Insurance companies, banks, warehouses, retail stores, telephone companies, schools, and 
many industries use electronic computers. Computers that track satellites and predict 
their orbits can make thousands of mathematical calculations a second; check-writing 
machines can turn out thousands of checks a day more than it was possible for human 
operators to do. 

One place where automation has touched all our daily lives is in the telephone 
system. Electronic computers make it possible for you to dial Florida or California 
without the aid of an operator: furthermore, all the information about the call — the 
date, hour, rate, length, cost, your number, the number you called — are recorded and 
calculated by computers, your bill is printed, and when you get it, no telephone operator 
or bookkeeper will have had anything to do with it. 

WHAT EFFECT DOES AUTOMATION HAVE ON TECHNICAL EFFICIENCY AND 
PRODUCTIVITY? 

Obviously, great gains in technical efficiency and productivity have been made 
and will continue to be made with automated equipment. Higher output and less waste 
are possible. Electronic calculators operate much faster than the human brain, and 
mechanical arms and hands move much faster and more steadily than human ones* 
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Automation eliminates the assembly-line problems created by liiiman trouble - a fight 
with the wife, not feeling well, and all the thousands of reasons the human worker has 
for not performing. If the resulting products are sold at lower cost, as they certainly can 
be, and if consumer purchasing power can be maintained or increased, the result can be a 
greatly increased standard of living. But Americans already have the highest overall 
standard of living in the world. The problem of poverty is therefore one of distribution 
of wealth, the solution to which requires social engineering rather than technology. 

New products and services will continue to result from automation. The 
processing of certain chemicals and radioactive materials could not be done at all if 
human beings had to take part in the manufacture, because the machines can stand 
extremes of heat and radiation that would be intolerable for human beings. Completely 
new industries, devoted to the design, manufacture, and installation of automated 
equipment, have developed. 

With the use of electronic calculators, we shall learn to plot the economic course 
of the nation with far greater accuracy than is now possible. These machmes are able to 
weigh thousands of complicated factors and reach conclusions which will make it possible 
to avoid economic depressions and recessions, as well as reducing waste and duplication, 

WHAT EFFECT DOES AUTOMATION HAVE ON WORKERS? 

As consumers, workers benefit from the greatly increased productivity and the 
new products which automation makes possible, A major advantage of automation for 
workers is the eHmination of dull, repetitive jobs on the assembly line. Greatly improved 
working conditions and a reduction in the work week have resulted for many workers. 
Workers of the future will have even more leisure time than they have now. 

The problem of greatest concern to all Americans is the displacement of workers 
by automated machinery, as old skills become obsolete and new ones become needed. In 
spite of the fact that automation takes place slowly, and does not affect all industries, we 
have today a situation in which thousands of workers are jobless in certain areas of the 
country, while in other areas industries can't find workers to fiU the available jobs. 
Layoffs, changes in skill requirements, and job transfers will continue to take place. 
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As you read in Unit K the character of the labor niavkct has changed and is 
continuing to change. The need for unskilled workers has diminished, and the need for 
skilled workers, service workers, and clerical and professional personnel has increased 
greatly. We have seen that the trend is toward an upgrading of the labor force. More and 
more training and education is needed. 



More training will be needed to make tlic adjustment to tomorrow's labor force. 


Since it will not always be possible to foretell the new skills which will be needed in 
tomorrow's labor force, the worker with a good general education will be in a better 
position than the uneducated worker to benefit from training when it is offered. Workers 
whose skills become obsolete and who are unable to adjust, older workers, and those 
who for some reason are not able to move, will be in a dangerous position competitively. 
An older worker who has been performing a simple assembly-line task may find it 
difficult or impossible to cope with the new machinery. Many skilled workers may have 
to take additional training. Electricians may have to learn electronics; pipefitters may 
have to learn hydraulics: skilled workers who have measured with calipers and 
micrometers must learn to work with tolerances measured in light waves. Graduates of 
vocational and technical programs will be increasingly needed, but they, too, must have a 
good general education as well as skill training, as new skills and abilities are required of 
them. 

Blue-collar workers are not the only ones affected: an even greater percentage of 
white-collar workers — clerks, accountants, secretaries - have already been displaced 
by the use of electronic computers in offices. When the macliine appears which 
automatically types from dictation, even fewer secretaries will be needed. 
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'*fVH afraid it's all over, Hunice. I'm bein^ 
replaced by a inachifie/' 


There is another side, however, to the automation coin. Automation creates new 
jobs. Maintenance personnel to care for the complicated machinery are already in great 
demand. Jobs for control operators, inventors, technicians, mathematicians, scientists, 
engineers, and designers, have been created by automation. Industries to make and service 
the machinery require more workers. The service occupations afford great opportunities, 
as workers have more leisure time and more money to spend. Automation also increases 
the demand for such service workers as liairdressers, plumbers, electricians, carpenters, 
Jind auto mechanics. Workers engaged in occupations to meet the leisure needs of the 
people and public ser*/ice workers are increasingly in demand. 

The beauty industry has been called ''the industry without a recession," and the 
demand for servicing of electronics, radio, and television equipment appears likely to 
increase. 

WHAT HAS BEEN THE OVERALL IMPACT OF AUTOMATION? 

There is considerable disagreement among authorities about the extent to which 
automation is responsible for our current employment problem. That it has brought 
economic distress in some geographic areas is quite certain. Automation of the coal fields 
of West Virginia displaced thousands of conl miners; more than 150,000 miners left their 
homes between 1950 and 1960 to seek employment elsewhere. Many of the younger and 
better educated miners were fortunate. Those who> for one reason or another, stayed 
behind have suffered. Some have existed for years on union and government welfare 
payments and surplus food. 
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On the other hund prospcritv has come witli automation and coniputerizauon in 
other areas. The Cape Canaveral area in Florida, for instance, experienced a boom during 
our initial space efforrs. 

While the long-range impact of automation may be to create more jobs than are 
destroyed, we must turn our attenrion to the paradox of **poverty in prosperity. " a 
growing phenomenon of our time. Much of this human suffering could be avoided or 
greatly alleviated with adequate, attention, funds, and planning ahead. 

HOW CAN THE ADJUSTMENT TO AUTOMATION BE MADE? 

Although management tends to view the problems of automation with somewhat 
less alarm than does labor, both are now agreed that prc-plarming is necessary when an 
industry changes to automation. John Dicbold. the editor of Automatic Control, pro^poscd 
in an address ro the National Association of Manufacturers the following managerial 
policies as being worth consideration: 

1. Installing new equipment only as part of an expansion program. 

2. Postponing equipment installation until normal turnover reduces the number 
of employees. 

3. Working for the understanding and support of management, unions and the 
community. 

4. Retraining at cotnpany expense, and transfers to other areas of tlie company, 
where passible. 

5. An orderly displacement plan based on maximum advance notice, personnel 
assistance in finding new jobs, and dismissal compensation. 

We must show responsibility in employing this new technology, just as we must in 
using any of the powerful new forces we have created. If we act as responsible human 
beings, we have within our grasp a means for raising not only the material welfare of our 
civilization, but also its dignity. 

Attempts by workers to obstruct automation can probably accomplish no njorc 
than a delaying action. 

The AFL-CIO suggests that cohective bargaining negotations will be increasingly 
concerned with maintaining security for workers through such plans as the following: 

1. Fair and orderly procedures for layoffs, changes in job classification, and 
rehiring. 

2. ("ompanv-wide or plant-wide agreements to give interdepartmental or 
interplant transfers based on seniority. 

3. Prefereniiiil hiring provisuns. which would require industries in contract witii 
the union to give preference to workers laid off in the same industry and area. 

4. As new jobs appear, changes in Job classifications and wage structures. 

5. Job and Wage protection for downgraded or displaced workers. 
(Supplementary unemployment severance pay.) 
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6. Pension plans to permit early retirement and the transfer of pension rights 
from one company to another, 

7. Provision for the retraining of workers at company expense or through 
hibor-maniigcment cooperation. 

8. Special measures to maintain job opportunities for older workers. 

Some joint labor-management planning is already in effect. A.typical arrangement 
is a joint committee on automation with the company paying a certain amount per unit 
of production into a retraining fund jointly administered by the company and the union, 
SUB (Supplementary Employment Benefit) plans have been negotiated by some unions, 
including the UAW and the USW. 

However, automation confronts us with many difficult problems. Who decides 
who is to be retrained for wliat? Tlie worker? Tlie union? Managenient? Can tlie 
countn' afford to liave a spread-the-vvork, shorter work -week policy in a time of 
increasing demand from the underdeveloped nations for lielp in industrializing? What 
can be done witli unskilled, uneducated workers who simply don't have the ability to 
learn one of the new trades? What kind of inrra-union reorganization will be necessary to 
meet the needs of the increasing numbers of highly skilled workers? What can be done 
\nth the increasing numbers of aging workers who are eager and able to work? Can the 
task be accomplished as union-management cooperation, or is a massive government 
effort necessary? Do we need to re-think our notions about work, guaranteed incomes, 
and the riu;ht of citizens to a decent standard of living? 

It appears that, if the transition is to be made in a humane and orderly way, the 
government must play an even greater role. Not all employers and not all unions will 
react responsibly, and even if they should, the problems, which are national in scope, may 
be too vast for them to solve locally. The Federal Government already is taking some 

actions, including the following: 

1. Attempting to protect consumer buying power, including that of workers, 
(However, when any groups of workers demand too large a proportion of the 
increased national income, other consum.ers will suffer.) 

2. A variety of kinds of aid to economically distressed areas and persons. Food 
stamp programs and attempts to improve welfare procedures are helping some 
persons. 

3- I n creasing unem ploy men t benefits. Congress lias again extend ed 
unemployment benefits for workers who have exhausted their payments. 
Unfortunately, many workers in depressed areas remain unemployed even 
after all their benefits are exhausted. 

4. Aid to education, including vocational and technical education. Increases in 
aid to vocational programs in recent years have stimulated the growth of these 

' programs. 

5. Increasing of social security benefits to cover more and more workers. 

6. The granting of financial aid to inctUstries, unions, and schools for the 
retraining of workers. 
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The advantages of govimnicriit participation in tlic effect 'm Icssesj Ac ^^fetrcss 
caused by automation arc worth notaiang. A government ag<'incy % iin -at posSnkaiti xo suirvcy 
tlic labor inarkcts of thq entire natsion m a way that a singk^ irjMjh'isnm or mmiorai couM not 
possibly do; tior d'^K^s ^nmv single aim^iustry or ujuon luivc tibc ncce»san' Cvmds. On tfcjc 
other Iiand, lafeor-Jii^«aniiai^c5^!»h<sftt cO'^^pcration is essential, as actnnaJ cc^naanscKng, job 
placenicn^t, and tr«ii)ing must go. v^^ M the local level. It seems that three-way cooperarion 
is nccc^?&ary. S^c&i [piro^xHims as ^'Project Outreach" (in which unions arc igivcra fibderai 
funds t-o as^^isit liard-COTc unemployed), JOBS (a similar effort of iimdustry. wieIii fcdtetdl 
funding), and iMDTA (Manpower Development and Training Act) arc steps m the right 
direction. But they hnvc not solved the problem, as we ^AvM. see in UmX Xv 

QUES^filiONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AMD DISCUSSION: 

1. Explain ithe statcincTit. '"The %st 'tijkdustriat Revolution substituted Tu^Mme 
pow^ for human- muscle p»^vver. left mum to direct the niadiino: the 
'second Industrial Revolution it!ra:iii;sife3^'dcc the nui^likie^/* 

2. How is it possible for one farm >A(OirkeT today to pf^duce enough food for his 
family and 19 other families? 

3. Why luis the number of people engaged in fanning deelinod sharply? What do 
you think happened to the people who Ifcft forming? 

4. What is evolution? Show how the Age of AutoYnatio^i^ 5^ really more the result 
of evolution than revolution. 

5. what is ^'Detroit'' automation? Why is it so named? 

6. What is "feedback"? Why is it essential to automatife^? 

7. Can you think of an example of ^'feedback" in your daily Kves besides, 
operation of thermostatic control? 

8. How does automated machinery detect and correct errors? 

9. How is the central control board usually operated? 

10. Is it possible that central control boards may be automated? 
1 1. What kinds of employees are needed in Detroit automation? 
^12. Explain how the development of electronics made automation possible. 

13. Why are electronic computers conietimes called **mechanical brains"? In what 
ways are they superior to the human brain? In what ways are they inferior? 

14. Name some jobs once done by people but now done by electronic computers. 

1 5. Have vou ever seen an electronic computer in action? Describe its operation 
and the kind of information it provided. 

16. Explain wliy manufacturers often prefer automation to human operators. 
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17. How docs autoniaoion make pojisiblc greater productivity? 

18. How may automatioii be. used! to help industrially backward nations 
industrialize rapidly? ^VVlvat are some of the problems tliis rapid 
industrialization may raise? 

19. Wliv is it possible to produce certain thiings with automatioii that would not 
be possible without it? 

20. Name some new jobs chat automation will create. 

21. Name some jobs that automation may rQplacc-* 

22. What is the greatest problem Americans must face because of ^automation:? 

23. What are some of the advantai^es automation has for workers? 

24. Why is there increasing demand for skilled workers and decrcaaaiig demand for 
unskilled workers? What effect will this have on young people who fail to 
finish high school? 

25. What advantage will the worker with a good general education have if his skill 
should become obsolete? 

26. What does upgrading of the labor force mean? 

27. How does management propose to help workers make the transition to 
automation? ^ 

28. What are tiie proposals for worker security that the AFL-CIO makes as a basis 
for union bargain in^ demands? 

29. VVhat is "preferential hiring''? 

30. What are some of the difficult questions that must be answered in the coming 
years? How would you answer them? 

31. How is the government now playing a role in helping to solve some problems 
created by automation? 

32. How might the government play a larger part in solving these problems? Why 
may this be necessary? 

33. How do you think these problems should be solved? 
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UNIT VIII - PROTECTING THE PUBLIC INTEREST: 
CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Tlie Values of American Life 


Lesson 1 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand sonic of tlic major values of American lite. 

2. To understand why laissez-faire capitalism luis been modified in attempt to 
achieve those values. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 
adulterate 
bargaining power 
collusion 
depression 
dignity 
disability 


exploitation 
incompatible 


radicals 
reactionaries 
shoddy 
tendency 
unscrupulous 
violated 


. . . of titr jWifjilc, 
. . . /)y titc j)('oj)l(\ 
. . . hn' tin* pt'oplf 


laissez-faire 
manifestation 
modify 
monopoly 

obsolescence 

INFORMATION: 

In Unit I you read about three econom.ic 
systems which propose rules as to how 
capital (the means of production) should be 
used. The ^:hree systems, you will recall, were 
pure capitalism, socialism, and communism. 

The basic idea of our constitutional 
democracy is that no system is sacred unless 
it accomplishes tlie goal for which it was 
intended. The rules governing peoples' use of 
their capital should be regarded by most 
Americans as means to an end — not as ends 
in themselves. This view is expressed in our 
Declaration of Independence: Government 
should be the servant of the people. 

The justification of '*capitalisnr' lias 
always been in terms of how effective those 
rules would be in producing what Americans 
consider to be a good life. Freedom, comfort, 
equality, and so on, are the ends or goals of 
the American Way of Life. Whenever it has 
turned out that the operation of pure 
capitalistic rules failed to produce those 
goals, many Americans have tried to change 
the rules. The reformers often encountered 
many obstacles, as we shall explain, but -j- 
gradually the rules have been changed in an 
effort to secure for more and more 

Americans the freedom, comfort, health , individual dignity and development, happy 
family life, and ec|Uiility that make up American goals. Those rules nr.e continuing to 
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ciiani^c today, and tiicy will lUidoubtcdIy go on changing as long as tlic United States 
endures. Tliat is wliy it is so important for you to understand tlie nature of American 
goals, tlie rules, and the processes of cliange - because in a few years change in America 
will be \n your hands. Many young people tod^ay are not satisfied with the pace of 
change. Some ot them are working to introduce the machinery which will enable us to 
change taster. Others argue, and believe, that the only way to bring needed chani^es is to 
destroy the system and start over. We are more optimistic: but we believe there is much 
yet to be done. 

In this lesson we will examine certain American values which were offended by 
the operation of laissez-faire rules. W'c will describe how the goal of a good life for 
counrless persons was affected by the pure capitalistic rules; and how manv Americans 
grew increasingly dissatisfied with the way America was falling short of those goals. 

WHAT VALUES WERE DENIED BY THE OPERATION OF LAISSEZ FAIRE 
CAPITALISM? • 

As unregulated competition and bargaining worked out in practice, Americans 
became aware that many of the goals of the American Way of Life were not being 
achieved, at least by many people. 

In the first place, since the basic goals we mentioned above were dependent on 
people's bargaining power, many people were automatically prevented from achieving 
tliein. For example, the goal of freedom could not be realized by people with little or no 
bargaining power. Also, many people were not achieving the goals of individual dignity 
and the opportunity to develop themselves and to learn. Similarly, many people were 
deprived of comfort and even health and safety on their jobs and in their homes, since 
comfort and health and safety cost money, and people with little bargaining power could 
neither bargain with management to improve working conditions nor bargain with 
landlords to improve living conditions. Furthermore, family life often appeared to be 
injured by the tendency for women and children to be hired in industry at lower rates of 
pay than adult !iien received. 

In the second place, in manv wavs the American belief in fair play was violated 
bv the operation of the market system (competition and bargaining). For example, many 
people suffered severe declines in bargaining power through no fault of dieir own (severe 
illness, disability, old age, job obsolescence, and others) yet they often seemed almost to 
be discarded and ignored when they were no longer * ^useful," This occurred in several 
ways. Old age, for one thing, .sooner or later makes everyone relatively ^'useless." 
Industrial accidents, for anodier thing, could suddenly ruin a man's usefulness, and 
automatically ruin his family's .security. Periodic depressions, fora third thing, suddenly 
created situations in which hundreds of thousands or even millions of workers who had 
been ••u.seful" one day became ''useless" the nc.\t, and no amount of "self-reliance" or 
"itutiative" could secure them jobs in the bewildering situation of a depression. For a 
fourth thing, workers who had conscientiously and industriously learned their trades 
could overnight be rendered "useless" by a technological development that made their 
skills obsolete. 
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In the third place, it became apparent after a wliile that two conditions tliat were 
absolutely essential for the competition and bargain in y system nctually to result in 
"better goods at lower prices'' were often missing. One of these conditions was consumer 
knowledge. That is to say, the idea that manufacturers would be forced by competition 
to offer the highe.st qualitr of goods assumed that consumers would buy only from those 
manufacturers who offered good quality. But in many cases, consumers couldn't possibly 
know which foods were cliemically adulterated, which cosmetics were poisonous, wliich 
drugs were sate* or which cloth was really "100% wa^ol** until it was too late. In sucli a 
situation. Iioncst and efficient manufacturers were often at a disadvantage compared to 
dishonest manufacturers who were willing to use snoddy ingredients. 

The second condition that was missing was something to keep competing 
manufacturers and employers competing. There were always two ways for manufacturers 
to adjust to the pressures ot competition: not only the way that has been counted on 
(namely, to strive to become more efficient), but also another way — through 
''collusion.'' Manufacturers could agree among themselves not to compete. Or, in some 
cases, a large company could sell at such low prices that a smaller competitor would 
finally be driven out of business, thus eliminating competition. Once the competiton was 
gone, the large companv could raise prices liigher than ever. This is known as getting a 
monopoly. 

A fourth way in which it became apparent that unrestricted lais.sez-faire capitalism 
was not working out as people had hoped was the fact that bargaining between a giant 
industry and a giant union could too easily result in injury to millions of innocent 
bystanders. When the bargaining could not reach an agreement, work stopped. And when 
this happened in such strategic industries as steeL telephone communications, trucking, 
coal, or railroad operations, niiuiy other industries would be forced into idleness. 

In all these ways. then, (the violation of basic goals, the violation of fair play, the 
exploitation of consumer ignorance, the practice of collusion and of ruthless competition, 
and the paralyzing of the economy through work stoppages), it became apparent that the 
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rules of liassez-fairc capitalism would have to be modified. The modifications that have 
been made and some that need to be made will be the subject of the next lessons. 

We said above that the American system has always been, and continues to be, in 
the process of change: and that for some people the changes appear to come too slowlv, 
whereas for others they come too fast. Much of the conflict you see and Iiear around 
you stems from this difference in people's ideas. For example, the '"radicals" in the 
United States say that social reforms arebadly needed and must be made immediately if 
the nation, and indeed the world, are to survive. Ga the other hand, the ''reactionaries'* 
sec the radical movement as the biggest threat to American society and tend to yearn for 
the *'good old days'' when life was simpler. Since the majority of people faJi somewhere 
in between these two camps, neither of the extreme groups is Hkely to have its way 
completely. 

One manifestation of this conflict between opposing views of what needs to be 
done is the tendency for some groups to call other groups "unpatriotic." This is another 
example of the kind of **word magic" some people get misled by. Whose definition of 
'•patriotic'* is the right definition? Should it be **My country right or wrong?" or "Our 
country . . . when right, to be kept righc. When wrong, to be put right." Is it unpatriotic 
to tear down the flag (which is symbol of the country)? Is it also unpatriotic to pollute, 
and foul the air, land, and water? 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Why should Americans be willing to make changes in their economic system? 

2. What test should Americans apply in judging any system? 

3. What are the goals of the American Way of Life? 

4. Why has the American system been constandy in the process of change? 

5. Why is it so important for you to understand the nature of American goals? 

6. Why did unregulated competition and bargaining prevent many people from 
achieving these goa'^s? 

7. List some ways in which a worker may lose bargaining power through no fault 
of his own. 

8. What two conditions would be necessary in order for unrestricted competition 
and bargaining to result in "better goods at lower prices?" 

9. Why do consumers often fail to buy the best quality goods available? 

10. How did consumer ignorance give unscrupulous manufacturers an advantage 
over honest manufacturers? 

11. Name two ways in which manufacturers could cut down competition among 
themselves. 

12. What is a monopoly? How may it injure the public? 

13. How may the public interest be injured by unregulated bargaining between a 
giant industry and a giant union? 

14. Summarize the ways in which laissez-faire capitalism proved to be 
incompatible with American goals. 
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UNIT VHI - PROTECTING THE PUBLIC INTEREST: 
CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Laws Protecting Women and Children 


Lesson 2 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand how basic American goals were being violated by the working 
conditions of women and children. 


2. To undei stand ways in which women and children are now protected by law 
and how this progress took place. 

3. To understand the current status of these laws. 
WORDS TO LEARN: 


burden 

consciousness 

EEOC 


INFORMATION: 


FLSA 

humanitarian 

interstate 

supersede 



AFL-CIO 

WOMEN WORKERS, now a vital force in American economic life, no longer arc 
subject to tiic exploitation that characterized the early days of our industrial 
growth. 

Women and children have always worked, of course. No one doubts that a certain 
amount of work for children is desirable for developing a sense of worthwhileness and 
responsibility. The employment of women and children for long hours and low wages was 
thought, at one time, to be desirable and necessary in order to get this country 
industrialized as fast as possible. However, it soon became apparent to many Americans 
that some women and children were being deprived of the basic American values of 
freedom, comfort, individual dignity and development, happy family lives, and equality, 
and that the resulting costs to society were greater than the rewards. However, progress 
to free women and children from these burdens was slow. Employers and others who 



insisted that the operation of the capitalistic system must not be interfered with, resisted 
legislative change; our federal system of government seemed to place the responsibility on 
the states, and states like Massachusetts, which did pass a child labor law in 1836, were 
at a disadvantage as industries moved to new sources of cheap labor, and the courts 
consistently declared such state laws unconstitutional on the grounds that they were 
violations of free contract, 

HOW DID PROGRESS TAKE PLACE? 

As industrialization proceeded in this country, the production of more and more 
consumers' goods brought great profits to American businesses. Companies became less 
resistant to the demands of labor unions and humanitarian groups for improved working 
conditions. In the 1930's, the courts came to realize that the "doctrine of free contract" 
actually gave equal freedom to unequals. They began to uphold child-labor and minimum- 
wage laws on the grounds that they were necessary to equalize bargaining power. 

WHAT LAWS HAVE BEEN PASSED REGULATING EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND_ 
CHILDREN? 

Until the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, curbs on the 
employment of women and children were exercised chiefly by the 
state governments. Compulsory school attendance laws, finally 
adopted by all the states, gradually removed the majority of 
children from the labor market except for after-school hours. 
There was considerable variation in the strictness of the state laws, 
with the states in the industrial northeast taking the lead. State 
protective laws for women dealt mainly with minimum wages, 
hours, working conditions, and types of jobs and work. 

WHAT WAS THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT? 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (sometimes called the Wage and Hour 
Law) established certain standards for those industries engaged in interstate commerce. 
Included were a minimum wage (which has been increased many times since), a 40~hour 
week, with rime-and-a-half for hours worked over 40, and a number of child-labor 
provisions. Some of them are: 

A minimun age of 16 is required for full 
employment (18 in some occupations). 



1, 


The cm ploy men t of children 
prohibited. 


under 14 


IS 


Between the ages of 14 and 16, children may 
work outside of school hours in some 
occupations, but no more than 3 hours when 
school is in session. 



4, Night work (between 
generally prohibited. 


7 p.m, and 7 a,m.) is 
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5. When school is not in scsF.ion, children between 
14 and 16 may be employed for a maximum 
8-hcur day or 40-hour a week. 
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6. Children working for their parents in agricultural occupations (except where it 
interferes with school) and children working in the movies, or theatrical 
productions are not covered by the act. 



The U.S. Department of Labor has a Children's Bureau which administers these 
aspects of the law. 

The 1964 Civil Rights Act, prompted by the black movement for equality of 
opportunity, prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, and includes the word **sex" in its Title VII, the Employment section. The act 
established the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) to implement Title 
VII, and its passage gave women a new consciousness of the respects in which they were 
discriminated against in employment. 

Another law which helped women is the Equal Pay Act of 1963, an amendment 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Civil Rights Act (Title VII) and the Equal Pay Act have done much to get 
**equal pay for equal work" for women and to open new job opportunities. But the 
Equal Pay Act applies only to workers covered under FLSA; Title VII only to employers 
with 25 or more em.ployees. This leaves many women uncovered. 

The passage of the Civil Rights Act brought some confusion over the relationship 
of Title VII to the state protective laws for women. Where there is conflict with state 
protective laws, the EEOC has ruled that Title VII supersedes these laws. For example, 
suppose a state has a protective law that says women can't be employed for more than 
9 hours a day, and a woman therefore loses the opportunity for promotion to a better 
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job wliich requires overtime. The EEOC, and the Women's Liberation Movement, perceive 
some of these protective laws as discriminatory and in conflict with Title VII. The 
problem is that these laws do discriminate against certain women, but provide needed 
protection for tliose not covered under FLSA or Title VII. There are cases now in the 
courts, and decisions have tended to favor tlie EEOC position. The Supreme Court may 
have to make a decision on this. Meanwhile, some states have repealed these protective 
laws, and others have amended them to exempt women in certain positions. 

You will read about current efforts to improve the status of women in the next 

unit. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION; 

1. Why was it difficult to get laws passed to protect women and children? 

2. Why did industries becomes less resistant to demands for better working 
conditions? 

3. What change took place in the attitude of the courts in the 1930^s? 

4. Why were curbs on the employment of women and children exercised by the 
state governments until the 1930's? See if you can figure out what our federal 
svstem of i^overnment had to do with this. 

5. List tliree general provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

6. Explain the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act relating to the 
employment of children. 

7. Does the Fair Labor Standards Act apply to the entire nation? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

8. Do you til ink any of the rules established by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
are ever violated? Give reasons for your answer. 

9. In what ways has the Fair Labor Standards Act been improved with res :ct to 
tlie employment of women? 

10. How did the Civil Rights Act of 1964 improve the situation of women in the 
labor force? 

1 1. What were the state protective laws, and how did tliey conflict with Title VII? 
What is being done about this conflict? What do you think should be done? 
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UNIT VIII - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: 
CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 

Laws Protectin." Consumers Lesson 3 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand liow basic American goals were being violated by the 
exploitation of consumers. 

2. To understand some of tlie major legislation by which consumers are 
protected. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 



adulterated 
antimonopoly law 
antitrust act 


prosecute 
watch doi^ 
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INFORMATION: 

As we pointed out in Lesson 1, lack of consumer knowledge, collusion among 
employers, and monopolistic business practices made it clear that laissez-faire capitalism 
did not always offer the best goods at the lowest price, and it became necessary to liave 
legislation to protect consumers. 

WHAT LEGISLATION WAS PASSED TO PROTECT CONSUMERS? 

There are basically three ways in which the government has acted to protect 
consumers. First came the laws designed to prevent collusion and other monopolistic 
practices; second came legislation to protect consumers against impure or poisonous 
products and false advertising: and third came a series of federal regulatory agencies 
A^hose job it is to act as watchdog for the American public. 
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WHAT WERE THE SHERMAN AND CLAYTON ANTITRUST ACTS? 

The Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 and the Clayton Antitrust Act of 1914 were 
antinionopoly laws designed to force large companies (sucli as Standard Oil of New 
Jersey) to subdivide into several smaller companies wliich would compete with one 
another. 

Companies which get a great deal of control in other companies may be 
prosecuted under these acts, and may sometimes be forced to get rid of their shares of 
stock in those companies. This happened to tlic DuPont Corporation in 1961. when the 
Supreme Court ordered it to sell its shares of General Motors stock. 

The antitrust laws also prohibit such forms of collusion as price fixing. In 1961, a 
number ot leading executives of several of the electrical-appHcance companies were found 
guilty of price-fixing activities and sentenced to serve prison terms. 

An issue of concern to all is the question v/hether tlie Sherman Act was meant to 
apply to labor organizations ac well as business enterprises. As the AFL-CIO and its 
affiliated unions become larger and stronger, many people feel that tliey are becoming 
monopolistic and should be controlled by the monopoly laws. Those who take this 
position point out that powerful industrial unions such as the U5iW of the Teamsters 
Union have the power to cripple the U.S. economy in a prolonged work stoppage. Those 
Nyho oppose this idea feel that the bargaining power of labor unions would he seriously 
\Vtakcned; that, since the financial assets of all labor unions combined are less than those 
of \one of our large companies, they should not be subject to the same laws. Of course, 
organizations like the National Association of Manufacturers perceive unions as too 
powerful, whereas organizations like the AFL-CIO perceive them as not powerful enough. 

WHAT IS THE FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT? 

This act. passed in 1906, followed the Sherman Act in providing protection for 
consumers. It has been amended many times as new problems arise (such as the battle 
between the makers of butter and oleomargarine over the sale of precolored margarine). 
The complicated provisions of this law may be summarized as follows: 



The administration of this act is in the hands of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Violation of its provisions is, therefore, a federal offense. 
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WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES PROTECT CONSUMERS? 

Many aspects of American business and commercial life arc policed by several 
agencies in the executive branch of the government. These are regulatory agencies. Their 
job is to enforce laws enacted by Congress which come under their jurisdiction. A few ot 
them are: 

1. Federal Trade Commission 

The FTC enforces the laws to prevent unfair competition, deceptive practices, 
false advertising, price discrimination, monopolies. 



2, Interstate Commerce Commission 

The ICC regulates railroads, trucks, water carriers, and freight forwarders. 



3. Federal Communications Commission 

The FCC regul ates the activities of the 
communications industries - telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, and television. 

4. Civil Aeronautics Board 

The CAB regulates air-carrier operation and pro- 
motes safetv in civil aviation. 


5. Food and Drug Adniinistrntion 

The FDA sets and enforces standards to protect the public agninst harmful 
substances in foods and drugs. 



6. Environmental Protection Agencv 
The EPA sets standards and administers grants to communities for projects ta 
reduce pollution of land. air. and water. 

7. Consumer Product Safety Commission 
Established in 1972, the' CPSC sets and 
enforces safety standards for all sorts of 
products used by consumers. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. List the three ways in which the government has acted to protect consumers. 
Show which of these ways was used in the (a) Antitrust acts, (b) Pure Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and (c) Federal regulatory agencies. 

2. What effect did the Sherman and Clayton Antitrust Acts have on some large 
corporations? 

3. Under what circumstances may companies today be prosecuted under these 
acts? 

4. List several recent uses of the antitrust acts. 

5. What is price fixing? Why is it considered a monopolistic practice? 

6. Why do some people feel that labor unions should come under the antitrust 
acts? 

7. Why do some people feel that the antitrust acts should not apply to labor 
unions? 

3. Do you think labor unions should be subject to the same laws as corporations? 
Why or why not? 

9. What protection does the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act give 
consumers? 

10. Why do you think it is possible for adulterated products sometimes to reach 
consumers? 

11. Why do you think it is possible for the public sometimes to be deceived by 
labeling or advertising? 

12. To which branch of the government do the federal regulatory agencies belong? 
Why? 

13. Explain the function of (a) the FCC; (b) the FTC; (c) the ICC; (d) the CAB; 
(e) the FDA; (f) the EPA; (g) the CPSC. 

14. Can you think of any other regulatory agencies which might be needed? 
Explain the need. 

15. Before you read the next unit, list what you consider to be the major 
problems facing consumers today. Compare your list with the issues discussed 
in Unit X. 
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UNIT VIII - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: 
CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Labor Legislation in the Public Interest 


Lesson 4 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand how labor legislation has attempted to equalize bargaining 
power between labor and management. 

2. To understand how labor legislation is used to protect the public from 
prolonged work stoppages in critical industries. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 


boycott 

climate of opinion 

closed shop 

coerced 

drastic 

exploitation 

hostility 


mjuiiction 
legal restraints 
Magna Charta 
national welfare 
provisions 
secondary boycott 
vital 


INFORMATION: 



Chicago Historical Society 


AS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT followed westward expansion, there came also 
movements for the betterment of working conditions and the exercise of rights of 
workers. 

You learned in Lesson 1 that the American goals of freedom, dignity, health, 
safety, comfort, and opportunity to develop and learn could not be realized in a 
bargaining situation where one group of bargainers has little or no bargaining power. This 
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was the situation of American workers until the 1930*s when the first legislation was 
passed to increase labor's bargaining power. This was the Natidnal Labor Relations Act 
(Wagner Act), to which we have referred several times in earlier lessons. In this lesson 
you will learn how this legislation worked. 

Then, when it began to appear to the American people that bargaining power was 
shifting too much in favor of labor* as it did during the years immediately following 
World War II, legislation was enacted to reapportion bargaining power in favor of 
management. This was the Taft-Hartley Act. This law also contained a provision for 
controlling prolonged work stoppages in vital industries where the national welfare is 
threatened. 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 


Jnlt'rtypc Corporation 


STATE AND FEDERAL LAWS - whicli reflect the will of the people as expressed 
through the ballot box - assure Aincricaii workers greater freedom dian workers 
anywhere in tlie world. 


The exploitation of workers by tlieir own unions, or of non-union members by 
unions, also became a problem in some areas. In some cases workers had been coerced 
into supporting unreasonable demands, going on strike when they didn't consider it 
necessary, and prevented from getting jobs: and union members sometimes used the same 
tactics of terror and violence to make people join unions as some employers formerly 
used to keep them from joining. 

Protection of workers and the public from this kind of coercion was the subject 
of the Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959. 
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HOW DID THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT COME INTO EXISTENCE? 

You remember that workers in the United States had a hard time getting the right 
to bargain with their employers, partly because the courts interpreted the laws to mean 
that unions were violations of the right of free contract. In times of prosperty, when 
workers' bargaining power increased as a result of a demand for workers, unions gained 
membership in spite of legal restraints, and sometimes won benefits from employers. In 
times of depression, unions lost bargaining power, and usually lost members as well. 



The 1920's, although they were years of prosperity, 
did not favor union growth. Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover were not favorably disposed 
toward unions. Then, in 1929, came the Big Depression, 
which lasted well into the 1930's. Jobs were scarce, 
workers had little or no bargaining power, and union 
membership declined drastically. 


Food lines in the 1930*s 

After Franklin Roosevelt became 
president in 1933, the climate of opinion 
about unions changed greatly in the national 
government. Many laws designed to stop the 
depression and help workers were presented 
to Congress. Some of them were not passed, 
some were passed, and some of these were 
later declared unconstitutional. The law 
often referred to as the "Magna Charta" of 
organized labor was the Wagner Act, 
officially called the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935. 



Unions ^rcw by Irups and boiinfis 
aflcr I lie Warner An ua«> pussrd. 

Sdence Research Associates 
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HOW DID THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT INCREASE THE WORKERS* 
BARGAINING POWER? 

Recognizing the existence of unequal bargaining power between labor and manage- 
ment, this law was specifically designed to protect labor. 

It gave rights to labor and placed restraints on management. The major provisions 
of the law may be summarized as follows: 

1. Workers must be given the right to organize into unions without coercion or 
interference from employers. 

2. Unions must be given the right to engage in collective bargaining with 
employers. 
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3. Workers desiring to. form unions nui.st be allowed to have free elections to 
determine which union the majonty of workers want to represent them. 
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THE RK^HT TO SRTTLE ciis'nucs bcuvccn iii;ni;igcincnt and labor without 
influence or control by cither viroup has been secured tlirou«h the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

U.S. Department ot' Labor 

4. The employer must bargain with the union selected by majority vote. 

5. The National Labor Relations Board was ebtablishcd to hear labor complaints 
and to stop unfair labor practices. 

6. Unfair labor practices applied to employers. Some of them were: 
a. Interference with collective bargaining 

h. Coercion of employees 

c. Domination of the union or formation of company unions 

d. Discrimination against workers because of union membership. (The 
yellow-dog contract thus became illegal,) 

e. Refusal to bargain with workers' chosen representatives 
f Firing a worker who has testified against the employer. 

For more information about the powers and duties of the NLRB, refer back to 
Lesson 2, Unit VL 

The NationaJ Labor Relations Act marked the beginning of a tremendous growth 
in union membership. The time of most rapid growrii was durinjr the thirties and forties. 

HOW DID THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT COME INTO EXISTENCE AND HOW DOES IT 
PROTECT THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 
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Courtesy AFL-CIO 

After the end of World War 11, there were many labor-management disputes and 
many strikes as a result of the government's release of wage and price controls, A fairly 
widespread sentiment developed that organized labor had become too powerful, and that 
it was time to readjust the bargaining power in favor of management. The Taft-Hartley 
Act did this and also gave the national government the power to take action in critical 
strike situations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was designed as an amendment to the Wagner Act and was 
passed over President Truman's veto. The main provisions of the act are as follows: 

1. Six unfair practices on the part of labor were added: 

a. Putting pressure or workers to choose a particular bargaining 
representative, or forcing them to join a union. 

b. Forcing employers to discriminate against any employees because of union 
membership or lack of it. 

c. Refusing to bargain collectively with employer. 

d. Requiring employees to pay excessive initiation fees. 

e. Forcing employers to pay for services not performed. 

f. Boycotting the employer or forcing him to stop doing business with 
another person. 

2. Union leaders were required to take a nonconimunist oath and to file a report 
of their union's finances. 

3. Unions were declared liable for damages if they or their members engaged in 
unfair labor practices. 

4. Closed shops were declared illegal. 

5. Neither labor nor management was permitted to terminate a contract without 
60 days' notice. 

6. A fact-finding board, to determine the facts in a labor dispute and report 
them to the President, was established. 

7. In the case of strikes in vital industries, the President^ when and if he deemed 
the strike to be endangering the national welfare, was empowered to ask the 
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courts for an injunction. Tlic injunction wouicl require workers to go back to 
work for an 80-dav "cooling-off" period, after wliicli tliey would be required 
to vote on management's last oifer. 



8. It was declared unlawful for unions to engage directly in political activity or 
to make direct political contributions. They might, however, support a 
candidate and urge members to contribute to his election. 

Initially, the 1947 Taft-Hartley Act and the 1959 LandrunvGriffin Act aroused 
much hostility from organized labor and produced a massive but as yet unsuccessful 
effort to get some provisions repealed. Some of labor's most powerful weapons — the 
closed shop, secondary boycotts, etc., were outlawed, and it seemed to organized labor 
that the labor movement would be crippled during a depression or severe recession. It 
now seems that organized labor has learned how to '*get around'' these provisons. From 
the point of vjpw of the National Association of Manufacturers, on^? reason this has 
happened is that the NLRB (National Labor Relations Board) has been extremely 
favorable to labor. The NAM argues that the NLRB doesn't enforce the Taft-Hartley and 
Landrum-Griffin Acts fairly. 

Two issues on which labor and management have strongly different views are 
compulsory union membership and workers' sharing in decision-making. Management 
would like protection from these things and unions would like protection for them. The 
''truth'\ of course, depends on your point of view! In any case, the laws restricting labor 
unions have been in existence for a good many years now and the union movement 
appears to be still strong. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What law was passed in 1935 to increase labor's bargaining power? 

2. What law was passed in 1947 to increase management's bargaining power? 

3. what law was passed in 1947 to protect the public from prolonged waik 
stoppages in vital areas of the economy? 

4. What law was passed in 1959 requiring unions to make certain records public? 

5. Why did the **right of free contract'' prevent workers from organizing? 

6. Whv did workers have a hard time organizing during the prosperity of the 
1920*s? 

7. Why did the depression of 1929 and the thirties make it hard for workers to 
organize? 

8. Explain the major provisions of the Wagner (National Labor Relations) Act. 

9. During what period of dme did unions grow most rapidly? Why? 

10. what happened after World War II that caused the public to decide that 
bargaining power should be shifted in favor of management? 

11. Explain the ways in which the Taft-Hartley Law placed restrictions on labor 
unions. 

12. what unfair practices on the part of labor were added in the Taft-Hartley 
Law? 

13. Explain the restriction*** on unions imposed by the Landrum- Griffin Act. 

14. Find out all you can about some recent decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board. Debate the statement, "The NLRB's decisions are pro-labor 
and prejudicial to management." 

1 5. When the President thinks a strike is endangering the national interest, what 
may he do? 

16. What is an injunction? Who has the power to issue an injunction? 

17. For liow long must workers remain on the job after the injunction is issued? 

18. Explain the term **cooling-off period.'' 

19. What are workers required to do during the cooling-off period? 

20. May workers go on strike after the cooling-off period? 

21. Do you think the government usually takes any action during the cooling-off 
period? What might it do? 

22. Explain the arguments for and against the Taft-Hartley Act's restrictions on 
labor unions. Express and defend your views. 
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UNIT VIII - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: 
CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Legislation Protecting Workers: 

Socio] Security (Old Age, Survivors, Disability and Health Insurance) Lesson 5 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To learn why social security was necessar\' for the realization ot American 
goals. 

2. To learn how social security came into existence in the United States. 

3. To learn which programs are included under die social security system. 


4. To understand how O.A.S.D.H.L works. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 


crisis 

diagnostic 
disability 
economist 
eligible 


impetus 

liberalize 

philosophy 

rehabilitation 

universal 


INFORMATION: 

We pointed out in Lesson 1 that loss of bargaining power due to illness, old age, 
disability, job obsolescence, industrial accidents, or periods of economic depression are 
usually beyond the control of the individual worker, and that often no amount of 
self-reliance or initiative can restore earning power in these circumstances. Nowadays, few 
people doubt that the ''security" most desired by Americans is the right to do productive 
work and receive just compensation for it. When this security cannot be obtained, our 
society now provides substitutes in the form of protection against many of the disaster 
situations over which we have no control. The first of these protections that was enacted 
is called Social Security. 




Possible* death of wage earner 


Sickness or arrident 


RJC 
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Unemployment 


HOW DID SOCIAL SECURITY COME INTO EXISTENCE? 

Tlic first government-sponsored social security measures to be adopted by a 
national govcnnncnt were instituted in Germany in tlie 1880's. Chancellor Bismarck, a 
shrewd statesman, undercut his socialist opposition by introducing some of the measures 
they were clamoring for. 

England and France, though far behind Germany, were aliead of the United States 
in establishing social insurance programs and are still ahead on terms of coverage and 
adequacy of benefits. Our government passed the first social security measures during the 
depression of the 1930's, and the law has undergone periodic amendments to extend and 
improve coverage. 

In the early days of our country, under pure capitalism, it was believed that 
protection againsi* disaster was the individual's responsibility, and in no way that of 
society. With thrift and good management, it was felt, the individual could set aside 
enough of his income to provide for his own protection. This philosophy was supported 
by the economists of that period. When the first attempts to pass social legislation were 
made, some groups opposed it on the grounds that it would, undermine the traditional 
American value of self-reliance. Others took the position that, since these economic 
hazards were created by a capitalistic system, they could be eliminated only by 
eliminating capitalism. A third group felt that steps should be taken to increase economic 
security within the capitalistic system. 

The debate continued, and social security measures were blocked until the 
depression of 1929 created widespread unemployment. It became clear during this crisis 
that individual initiative could not be exercised when individuals were at the mercy of 
economic factors beyond their control. The Social Security Act of 1935, one of Franklin 
Roosevelt's New Deal measures, was pa.ssed with relatively little oppositon. The Social 
Security Law is amended at nearly every session of Congress and new benefits added. 



WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES? 

Social Security in this country is designed as income insurance. As long as the 
individual is working and receiving income, he does not receive benefits from social 
security, even though his income may not meet the needs of his family. It is only when 
the income is cut off in some way that he (or his family) becomes eligible for benefits. 
Being unable to pay debts, such as heavy medical expenses, does not qualify one who is 
working; such emergencies arc supposed to be taken care of with voluntary insurance. 

HOW DOES SOCIAL SECURITY WORK? 

Part of the social security program is administered by dt^ states and part by the 
Federal Government. The division of powers under our federal system of government was 
intended to keep power away from the federal government except when the states could 
not efficiently carry out a program. Therefore, the onJy part of social security which is 
directly administered by the Federal Government is Old Age, Survivors, Disability, and 
Health insurance. These types alone involve enormous sums of money, representing the 
lifetime investments of people, who often move from one state to another. The other 
features of social security are administered by the state governments, under regulations 
established by the National Government, which also grants financial aid. 

Social security includes: 

1. Old Age and Survivors Insurance 

2. Disability Insurance 

3. Unemployment Insurance 

4. Public Assistance 

5. Welfare Services 

6. Workmen's Compensation 

7. Medicare 

Most people think of social security as including only old age, survivors and 
health insurance. Since that is the part of social security administered by the national 
government, and is the most difficult to understand, we shall deal only with OASDHIin 
this lesson. The other phases of social security will be dealt with in Lesson 6. 

WHAT IS OLD AGE, SURVIVORS, DISABILITY, AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
(OASDHI) AND HOW DOES IT WORK? 

According to the U.S« Government in a pamphlet entitled "Your Social Security," 
the basic idea of OASDHI is as follows: 

"During working years employers, their employees, and self-employed people pay 
social security contributions which go into special funds; and when earnings stop 
or are reduced because the worker retires, dies, or becomes disabled, monthly 
cash benefits arc paid from the funds to replace part of the 'carnuigs the family 
has lost." 

Part of the contributions to social security made by the worker go into a separate 
hospital insurance trust fund. When workers or their dependents reach 65, they 
arc eligible for hospital insurance under this program. Another program of 
supplementary medical insurance, to help pay doctors* bills and other medical 
expenses, is available to people 65 ?'*hd over. 
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The four main features of OASDHI are: 

1. Retirement 

2. Survivors Insurance 

3. Disability Payments 

4. Medicare 

WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE RETIREMENT PROVISIONS OF 
OASDHI? 

Tliey may be summarized as follows: 

1. Payments arc made by the workers into the Social Security Fund. 

2. A certain amount of work is required for one to become eligible for 
retirement benefits. Work credit may have been earned at any time since 1936. 
Work time is measured in quarters (3-month periods), and the number of 
quarters required depends on when the worker reaches retirement age (65 for 
men, 62 for women). Tables showing work requirements may be secured at 
any social security office. 

3. The amount of retirement money received is determined by the amount of 
average yearly earnings, not by the length of time the worker has contributed 
to the fund. 

4. Men and women are eligible for retirement at age 62 with reduced benefits, or 
at age 65 with full benefits, if they do not earn over a certain amount a year 
after retirement. Full payments may be received after age 72 no matter how 
much is earned. 

5. Application must be filed at a Social Security office and proof of age 
submitted before payments will begin. 

6. Certain dependents of retired workers, as defined by the law, may also receive 
monthly payments when the wage earner receives his retirement benefits. 
These include principally wives or husbands 62 or older, and minor or 
disabled children. 

WHAT OCCUPATIONS ARE COVERED UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY? 

Many occupations not previously included in retirement coverage have been 
included under recent amendments to the act. Most jobs, businesses, and professions are 
covered. These include self-employed persons, household workers, clergymen, and 
employees of state and local governments. If your work is undcv social security, the 
contributions must be paid, no matter how young or old you are; and you get social 
security credit for work covered under the law no matter how young or old you are. If 
you are an employee, your employer reports your wages; if you are self-employed, you 
report your own earnings and pay your contributions through your individual Federal 
income tax return. 

Some types of family work arc not covered. This includes work done by a child 
under 21 for his parents, by a husband for his wife, or by a wife for her husband. Work 
done by a parent for his son or daughter in connection with a business is covered, as is 
household work for a son or daughter in certain situations. 
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Occupations for which certain conditions must be met in order to receive 
coverage include: farming, ministers and members of religious orders, household workers, 
employees who receive tips, employees of non-profit organizations, employees of state 
and local governments, farm employees, federal employees, military service, railroad 
employment, American citizens working abroad, foreign agricultural workers, and foreign 
exchange visitors. What these special conditions are can be found out from any social 
security' office. 



WHAT ARE THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE SURVIVORS' PAYMENT PLAN? 
They include the following provisons: 

1. Application must be made at a social security office, with certain proofs, such 
as death certificate and marriage certificate. 

2. A certain amount of work is required of the w^e earner to be insured at 
death. The charts below show how much credit for work under social security 
a worker needs to be fully insured. 

FOR WORKERS BORN BEFORE 1930 FOR WORKERS BORN AFTER 1929 


// a worker horn before 
1930 reaches 65 (62 
if a woman), becomes 
liisabledr or dies in 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1975 
1979 
1983 
1987 

1991 or later 


He will need credit for 
this rttiich work to he 
fully insured 

4V4 years 
4V4 
43/4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


// the worker dies when 
his age is 
28 or younger 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 

40 and so on 


He will be fully insured with 
V credit for this much work 

V/2 years 
2 

2V4 
3 

3V2 
4 

4V2 


Nole; 


A perMcm U (ully insurrd if ii<' han credit (or Vi year of %vork 
for earli year after 1950 up lo llir year lie rrarhrs reliremeni age, 
becomes disublecl, or dies. In rouiiliii^ llie years after 1950, a per- 
son born in 1930 or later Hould oniil vearn before he was 22. 



The rime required depends on date of death and age at death, but regardless 
of date of birth, payments can be made if the wage earner worked V/i years 
(6 quarters) in the 3 years before death. 
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3. Monthly payments to survivor*; aiid a lump-sum payment to a widow or 
widower will be made. 

a. The lump-sum payment is ordinarily three times the amount of the 
monthly retirement benefit at 65. 

b. TTie amount of monthly payments is determined by (1) average monthly 
earnings and (2) number of eligible survivors. 

c. Applications for lump-sum death payments must usually be made within 2 
years after the worker's death. 

WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE DISABILITY PAYMENTS PLAN? 
Thev are as follows: 

1. Disability is defined in the social security law as meaning a condition so severe 
that it makes one unable to "engage in any substantial gainful activity/' A 
person is considered disabled if he has a mental or physical condition which 
prevents him from doing any substantial gainful work, and is expected to last-r- 
or has lasted, for at least 12 months or is expected to result in death. 

2. Application must be made and medical proof of disability offered, using 
OASDHPs medical report form. 

3. Monthly payments (equal in amount to old-age benefits at age 65) will be 
paid to a disabled worker and additional amounts paid to his dependents as 
defined in the law. 


4. Rehabilitation services of the state must be used if they can be helpful; 
benefits stop when the disabled person is able to work. 

5. The number of work credits needed depends on the age at which the worker 
becomes disabled. If under 24, credit is needed for V/i years of work out of 
the 3-year period preceding the disability. Workers between 24 and 30 need 
credit for half the period from age 21 to the time they become disabled^ 
Workers 31 or older need work credits for 5 years out of the 10 years before 
becoming disabled. 

Workers who are disabled should apply promptly for benefits. Long delays in 
applying can cause loss of some benefits since back payments can be made for no more 
than 12 months. 

WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF HEALTH IN'SURANCE (MEDICARE)? 

There are two kinds of health insurance protection under the ''Medicare" section 
of the Social Security Act for which nearly all people 65 and over are eligible: hospital 
insurance (Part A of Medicare) and medical insurance (Part B of Medicare), 


This is your persotial health insurance/ 
claim number. It must be shown on 
all Medicare claims exactly as it ^ 
Dn your card-fNCLUDING THE 
LETTER AT THE END. 


This shows you have hospital insurance. - 
This shows you have medical insurance. 
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Health iM)^ Insurance 


SOCIAL SICURITV 

NAME OP BCNEFlCtARV 

JOHN Q PUBLIC 

CLAIM NUMBER 

" 000-00-0000-A 

IS ENTITLED TO 

► HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
•MEDICAL INSURANCE 


ACT 


SE K 

MALE 

EFFECTIVE DATE 
7-1-66" 


SIGN 


.1-66 


The dates 
your 

insurance 
starts are 
shown here. 
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REQUEST FOR MEDICARE PAYMENT 

MEDICAL INSURANCE BENEFITS— SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
(Sm Instnictions on Back — Typ* or Print- Information) 


Form Approved 
Budf at Ouratu NO. 

72-RO750 


.— waVTj ^'A|l^Nl lo »in in i1{m' 

1 'iHHt )u( ,n i C)Ni y 


A 

Copy from your H 
HEALTH ■! 
INSURANCE pi 

Name of patient 


CARD ▲ \_ 


Health insurance claim number 

□ Mal« □ F«male 

H| Patient's street address 

City. State. ZIP code 

Telephone Number 

PI Describe the illness or injury for which you received treatment (A/ways fill in this item if your doctor dots not 
EJ complete ^rt II below) 

Was your illness or 
injury connected with 
your employment? 

D Ye« D No 


I If you have other health insurance or if your State modicai assistance agency will pay part of your medical expenses and you want 
information about this claim released to the insurance company or State agency upon its request, give the following information. 


Insuring organization or State agency name and address 


Policy or Medical Assistance Numt>er 


I authorize any holder of medical or other information about me to release to the Social Security Administration or its intermediaries or 
carriers any information needed for this or a related Medicare claim, i permit a copy of this authorization to be used in place of the orrgi^ 
nal, and request payment of medical insurance benefits either to myself or to the party who accepts assignment below. 


Signature of patient (See instructions on reverse where patient is unable to sign) 


SIGN I 

heseJ 


Date signed 


7 A. 
Oat« of 
«sch 
sarvice 


8. 

PIsc* of 
scrv^ct 
{*S«t Co<l«t 
btlow) 


C. 

Fully dncriba Aurcical or mtdical proc^durat tnd 
othtr ttrvrcst or tuDplin furntthtd 
for Mch datt givtn 


Natur« of lllntss or 
iniury raquirlng strvfcts 
or tuppnts 


ChtrfM (If rt* 
fatad to MnMtutI 
ctrcumatanetf 
•Mpttin in 7C) 


Leeve 

Bbnk 


$ 


8 Name and address of physician or supplier (Number and street, city. 
State. ZIP code) 


12 Assignment of patient's bill 

^ □ f accept assignment □ f do not accept assignment 

13 Show name and address of facility where services were per- 
formed (If other than home or office visits) 

14 Signature of physician or supplier (A phy%ici»n*s signature certifies that physician's 
^ services were personaiiy rendared by him or under his personai direction) 

Q MD O DO □ DOS 
Other degree 

Date Signed 


Telephone No. 


Physician or 
supplier code 


9 Total 
charges 


10 Amount 
paid 


11 Any unpaid 
balance due 


•O — OoetOt-'s Offica 
tt-~lndepandant Laboratory 


H — Pattant't Homa (tt portabfa X.ray tarvicaa. Idantify tfta •uppli*r) 
IH — Ihpatiant Hotpital 


ECF — Cxtandad Cara Facility 
OH — Outpatient Hotpital 


Ot — Othar Location* 
NH— Nursing Homa 


FORM SSA.1490 


(4.68) 


Oepsrtmant of Hatith. Education, and Welfar« 
Sociil Sacurity AtfmlnlitraUon 


The above is an application under Part B of the program, for doctors' services. 
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Hospital insurance pays the cost of covered services for certain hospital and post- 
hospital care. 

Nearly everyone who reached 65 before 1968 and everyone 65 or over who is 
entitled to monthly social security or railroad retixement benefits - as a worker, 
dependent, or survivor — gets hospital insurance even if he has never worked under social 
security. The number of earning credits required for those who reach 65 after 1968 
depends on the year of birth. 

The medical insurance plan is voluntary and no work credits are needed. Workers 
can enroll during the 3-month period just before the month they reach 65, or during the 
month they are 65 and the 3 following months. Protection does not start until 1—3 
months after enrollment. This is the first enrollment period. The next enrollment period 
is the last 3 months of the next odd-numbered year; coverage does not begin for 6—9 
months after enrollment, and the premium is higher for the same protection. 

Medical insurance pays 80% of the reasonable charges for the following services 
after the first $60 in each calendar year: 

1. Physicians'and sui^eons'services, no matter where received. 

2. Home-health services, up to 100 visits during a calendar year. 

3. Other medical and health services, such as diagnostic tests, sui^cal dressings 
and splints, and rental of medical equipment. 


HOW DOES THE WORKER ENROLL LN SOCIAL SECURITY? 


i 


987-65-4320 


BAS SEEN ESTABLISHED FOR 

Lee Thomas 


FOR SOCIAL SECURITY PURPOSES • NOT FOR IDENTIFICATION 


A social security card can be obtained at any Social Security district office. If 
your work is covered by the social security law, or if you receive certain kinds of taxable 
income^ you must have a social security number. Your social security number is your key 
to the benefits you have earned. You only need one number in your working lifetime, no 
matter how many jobs you have. Your social security record is kept under the name and 
number of your social security card. Your employer will require you to show your social 
security card when you are hired. He needs the information on the card for his report of 
the amount of your earnings. Be sure his record of your number is correct. 

If you are self-employed, copy the number directly from your social security card 
when you make out the self-employment part of your Federal personal income tax 
return. 

Your social security number is also your tax number. Upon request, show it to 
anyone who pays you interest, dividends, or any other income that must be reported. 
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BEST COi^lf' AVAlUtfit 


APPLICATION FOR A SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 
(Or Replacem«nt of Lost Cord) 
Information Furnished On Thj» Form U CONFIDENTIAL 
St* Initructions on Bock. Print in Block or Dork Blu* Ink or Us> Typ*writT. 



- DO NOT WRITE tN THE ABOVE SPACE " 


YOUR <f*onlh} (Doy) (Ymor) 

DATE OF 

BIRTH 


YOUR PRESENT AGE 

S 

(Agm on ^Of f binhday) 

< 

YOUR SEX 


MALE FEMALE 


n □ 


YOUR COLOR OR RACE 


WHITE NEGRO 

OTHER 

□ □ 



HAVE YOU EVER BEFORE APPLIED DON'T (If "YE5" Print 5TATE in whtd* r*u mppttmd md DATE m»Hm^ mnJ SOOAL ieCUHITY MUHBEH H fcw^w^ 

r*j Ff.»^ OR HAD A SOCIAL SECURITY, NO XNOw YES 

^ ^ r<AlLROAD, OR TAX ACCOUNT NUMBER? Q £^ \ \ 


(Stof) 


(Zip Codt) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT Int.rnol R.v.nu* S.f»ie» 
fo«M SS-5 'T-sa- 


Rffturn compiatad opplieation to nearafTsOClAL SECURITY ADMiNISTRATION OFFICE 

HAVE YOU COMPLETED ALL U ITEMS? 


If you lose your card you must go to a Social Security office for a duplicate. Any 
changes of name should be reported also. Your number always stays the same. 


DifAiTMiN7of REQUEST FOR CHANGE 

K"^UTM, EDUCATION, AND WCL?A« *-*^.*t »»^iihi»%# Bk*^Anp^» 

sooAi $.cu..Tr AOM.N.iT.Anor. IN SOCIAL SECURITY RECORDS 

Ko«d lMttrvett»iii On t«ck Mmrm rUlhit in Pmwm, f^rlnt In 4mk Ink mr fyp9wHm«, 


Ptm A^9*94 hidft lurMU No. 72-1 131. 


VJCIAL SfCURiTY NUMiCR 


\f REQUESTING NAME CHANCE 
Print NEW NAME HElE EXACTLY 
AS YOU WIU USE IT AT WOtK 


(First Samt) (MMU Samt or tnitiml-^if mm, Jraw lint -) (LtU Nsmi) 


Print YOUR NAME AS 
SHOWN ON YOUR 
lAST CARD 


DO NOT 
WRITI IN 
THIS SPACE 

U IMMD 


DATE 

or 

ftlRTH 


(Momth) 


(Yfar 


It 


IIRTH DaTI mviOUUY MrORTED (1/ tdifermt ffm Uom 3) 


PLACE 

or 

tIRTH 


(City) 


(County ) 


iSisti) 


MOTHER'S PULL NAME AT HER IIRTH (hit mmidin nmmt) 


MA(.| PIMAU 


PATHER'I PUU NAMf (RigMrtUm t/ wkttktr living mt dt^) 


DO YOU m I' "TBI." AHACM CAJiO OM UCK Of TMII WtM. ^^Il -WHtU AMD WHEN 

HAVE YOUR _ \P "WO," IMTf « YOU* NUMBtt. 1^ KMOVN. WEm 

CARD? HO iM uppi« »iftHT cotwtt Awo computi \tvi ^^Jsl g^ YOu t piRiT Card? 

YOUR (Nimkt md Strvcl, Apt. No,, P,0, Box, or Rural RcQia) ^City) 

MAILING 
ADCRESS 


f5t4Bf€) 


(Ytmr) 


(StmtM) 


(ZIP CODE) 


< 


TODAY'S DATE 


form OAAN-7003 no-6 9) 


TELEPHOHi NO. 


SsgM YOUR NAMI HfRf (D* S*4 Print) 


< 


fiaturn complvtad a^iicotioA *e fiMfMl BOCIAL ftECUNITY OFFICK 
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You should check your record from time to time, whether you are self-employed 
or not. to make sure your earnings are correctly reported. This is especially important if 
you change jobs frequently. You can obtain a card for requesting this information from 
your Social Security office. 

If your records do not agree with those of the Social Security Administration, 
you should consult your district office about what to do. You have the right of appeal. 
If you are not satisfied after asking for reconsideration there is a Bureau of Hearings and 
Appeal w^hich will hear your case without charge. 



REQUEST FOR 
STATEMENT 
OF EARNINGS 


sooAL • r 

SECURITY-^ i 
NUMBER I 


DATE Of 
dIRTH 


YEAR 


Please send a statement of my Social Security earnings to: 

i MISS 


NAME { MRS. 


STREET & NUMBER. 


CITY & STATE 


. ZIP CO0€ . 



SIGN YOUR NAME HERE 
(DO NOT PRINT) 


Sign your own name only. Under the law. information in your social security record 
is confidential and anyone who signs another person's name can be prosecuted. 
If you have changed your name from that shown on your social security card, please 
copy your name below exactly as it appears on your card. 

U S GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 1970 OF~S77-747 


HOW ADEQUATE IS SOCIAL SECURITY? 

Social Security benefits have been increased by almost every Congress since 1950, 
and provisions have been strengthened and liberalized over the years. The great majority 
of people, including conservatives who originally opposed the idea, now approve of social 
security. There is the feeling that the benefits were "earned/' and social security has 
provided for old people an increasing degree of independence from children and relatives. 
This has, in turn, provided financial relief for their relatives and offspring. 

In spite of these increases, however, social security payments have been, and 
continue to be. inadequate by almost any standard of comfort. The average monthly 
benefit is below the poverty line for a single person and only slightly above it for a 
couple: the minimum benefit is well below the poverty line in both cases. If we consider 
that there has been a drop in the proportion of the elderly population with earnings, and 
that the average income from other sources is very low, we must question how 
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adequately we provide for our aged. Legislation to provide a guaranteed annual minimum 
income, with ''iiegativ-j income tax" features, permitting the elderly to add enough to their 
retirement incomes through work to maintain a comfortable living standard, would be an 
improvement. Such legislation to protect both young and old from poverty is being 
considered. We shall discuss it at greater length in Unit X. 

The U.S. Department of HEW, Social Security Administration publishes these 
books, available through the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Social Security Programs Throughout the World 

Social Security Programs in the United States 

Special Information for Self-Employed People 

Social Security Information for Young Families 

Packet No. SSI -623 can be obtained by the teacher from the local Social 
Security office. It is entitled "Social Security, Income Maintenance, Retirement. 
Survivors, and Disability Insurance. Health Insurance for People 65 and Over, Hospital 
Insurance, Medical Insurance." It includes the following materials: 

Free Teaching Aids - To Help Teach Social Security 

Your Social Security 

If You Become Disabled 

Your Social Security Earnings Record 

Social Security Benefits: How You Earn Them, How Much Credit You 
Need 

Your Medicare Handbook 

SoettrhScciirity Information for Young Families 
You Can Work and Still Get Social Security Benefits 

Wall Charts: Social Security Trust Funds; From Account Number to 
Benefit; History of the Social Security Law: Medicare. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What is the "security" desired by most Americans? What are the most 
common causes of family economic insecurity? 

2. How have these causes of economic insecurity been handled in the past by 
government, group, and individual sources? 

3. What is social security? What factors in the United States provided the 
impetus for enactment of the Social Security Act in 1935? 

4. Name some countries that were ahead of the United States in passing social 
security laws. How do you explain this? 

5. Why were advocates of laissez-faire capitalism opposed to social security? 

erJc 


6. Wily was "individual initiative** not enough to provide security for workers 
during the depression years? 

7. Explain the philosophy behind social security in tlie United States. 

8. Find out about social security in England and th.c Scandinavian Countries and 
contrast it with that of the United States. Which system do you prefer? Why? 

9. Why is part of our social security administered by the National Government 
and part by the states? 

10. Why does the Federal Goveninient administer OASDHI? 

11. What categories of benefits were provided for in the Social Security Act of 
1935? What benefits have been added since? 

12. What three kinds of benefits are provided for under OASDHI? 

13. Suniniarize the retirement provisions of OASDHI. 

14. What categories of workers are covered and not covered under OASDHI? 

15. Summarize the provisions of the survivors' paynient plan of OASDHI. 

16. What is •'disability** according to OASDHI? 

17. Whnt assistance does OASDHI give disabled workers? 

18. How are disabled children helped by OASDHI? 

19. Discuss the hospital and medical benefits available under Medicare. How docs 
a worker become eligible? 

20. Why is universal and compulsory coverage an essential part of any social 
insurance system? 

21. Why are social security benefits paid as a matter of right rather than on the 
basis of need? 

22. Why are full benefits paid to a worker who retires, dies, or becomes disabled 
even though he has contributed to the system for a short period? 

23. Why is there a limit on paynient of benefits to people who arc working? 

24. What is the retirement test? What are some arguments against it? Find out 
what some European countries do. 

25. How is Social Security financed? How is it administered? 

26. Ask a representative froMi your local Social Security office to talk to the class. 
He will answer your questions, and he will bring charts, slides, and films with 
liim. 

27. Offer some suggestions for improving social security and Medicare, 

28. Do some research to find out the respects in which social security in the 
United States differs from that in some of the Western European countries. 

Q Discuss reasons for these differences. 


UNIT VIII - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: 
CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Legislation Protecting Workers: Unemployment Compensation, 

Workmen's Compensation, Public Assistance, and Welfare Lesson 6 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand tlic purpose of unemployment compensation and liow it works. 

2. To understand the purpose and operation of workmen's compenbation laws. 

3. To understand the purpose and operation of public assistance and welfare 
measures. 

WOkDSTO LRARN: 

accrued deficiencies pauper's oath 

affront eligible scheduled injuries 

compensation foster home stability 

controversial mandatory state ward 

subsistence 

INFORMATION: 

The Social Security Act provided for federal aid to those states which passed laws 
setting up unemployment and workmen's compensation programs, and public assistance 
and welfare programs acceptable to the Federal Government. The role of the Federal 
Government is twofold: (1) it provides financial aid and (2) it supervises the operation of 
die programs. 

HOW DOES UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION WORK? 

The states are required by federal law to collect a tax from employers and are 
allowed to keep most of the tax money for a fund out of which benefits are paid. 
Administrative costs of running the program arc paid by the Federal Government. All the 
states now have such laws, with slight variations in the provisions from state to state. 

Before 1970, the law required the states to collect a tax from employers of four or 
more persons* in each of 20 different weeks during the year. Although half of the states 
had extended this coverage to include employers with 1, 2, or 3 employees, 25 states had 
not done so. The Employment Security Amendments of 1970 extended the Federal 
Unemployment Tax to small firms - those either employing one or more workers on at 
least 1 day of each of 20 different weeks in a year, or paying wages of $1500 or more in 
a calendar quarter of the current or preceding calendar year. This change provided 
unemployment compensation protection for 1.1 million jobs that were not previously 
covered. \^ 

The new law also had provisions extending coverage to a great many occupations 
which iiad previously not been Ci)vcred under die old definition of '^employee/' 
These covered occupations are: agent-drivers and outside salesmen, agricultural processing 
workers, services performed outside the U. S. for an American firm by a U.S. citizen. 
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UNEMPLOVMENT (NSURANCE 



State hospitals, State institutions of higher learning, certain non-profit organizations, etc. 
Still not covered are tuU-time life insurance salesmen, persons who work in their homes on 
materials furnished by another, students under 22 employed in work-study programs, 
students' spouses employed by a university under assistantships, people employed by 
hospitals in which they are also patients, and agricultural workers. Attempts are being 
made to include large farms in subsequent legislation. 

The employer generally pays the full cost of unemployment compensation. Most 
states base the unemployment tax on (1) the earnings of employees and (2) stability of 
employment in the particular business. Therefore, employers who lay off a great many 
workers pay into the fund at a higher rate than do those whose workers are employed 
steadily. 

Qualifying requirements vary from state to state. Some of the laws require that 
workers must have been employed for a certain length of time before they are eligible for 
benefits. Others are based on the amount of earnings. The 1970 federal law requires the 
states to amend their laws so that a beneficiary must have worked since the beginning of 
his benefit year in order to obtain unemployment compensation in his next benefit year. 
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BEST COfY AVAIUBLE 




The unemployed worker must Pile a claim for benefits and register at a state 
employment office. He must show evidence of seeking employment. He must accept 
work which is offered to him through the employment office, and he must report to the 
office periodically (usually once a week). A waiting periovl of about a week is necessary 
before benefits start. 

The 1970 law provides for extended benefits during periods of high 
unemployment by establishing a new Federal-State program to provide benefits when the 
regular state benefits are exhausted. An increase in the federal tax will be used to finance 
the federal share of the extended benefit program. 



Under the 1970 law, compensation can no longer be denied to workers in 
approved training programs or who file claims in another state or in Canada. When 
earnings are in two or more states, the states are required to participate in arrangements 
for combining wage credits. The accrued leave of ex-servicemen under the new law will 
be treated in the same way as the accrued leave of other unemployed workers. The only/ 
acts for which wage credits can be canceled or benefit rights eliminated are discharge for 
misconduct, fraud in connection with a benefit claim, or the receipt of disqualifying 
income such as pension payments. 

Unemployment benefits vary from state to state. In general, they are enough for 
subsistence but not adequate to support a comfortable standard of living; hence workers 
are encouraged to continue seeking employment. 

Some of the unresolved, and controversial, issues surrounding unemployment 
compensation have to do with these questions: 

1. Should there be automatic cost-of-living adjustments in unemployment 
insurance? 

2. Should people on pensions receive unemployment compensation? 

3. What should be the role of employment insurance under guaranteed-minimum- 
income plans? 

4. What should be done about the variety and fragmentation of programs which 
exist in the states? 


You may want to do further reading from the bibliography on these issues, 
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WHAT IS WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND HOW DOES IT WORK? 

Worknicirs Compensation laws in the states provide for payments to workers in 
case of occupationally causr^d sickness or accident which happens on the job or as a 
result of the job. Some few states have added disability benefits to the compensation 
laws, providing for financial assistance to persons disabled by other causes than 
employment. Mississippi was the last state to enact a workmen's compensation law, in 
1948. 

For maiiy years workers had to bear the financial 
consequences of on-thejob injuries. Although they were legally 
permitted to sue employers or other workers, it was a long,costly, 
and time-consuming process, and it was difficult to prove the 
charges. The courts usually ruled in favor of the employer. 
Gradually the philosophy about on-the-job injuries changed. The 
first Workmen's Compensation Law was passed in 1911. Now each 
of the 50 states has one. Compensation to injured workers is now 
considered by the courts to be a cost of running the business, similar to the cost of 
repairs or replacement of machinery, for which the employer must pay no matter whose 
fault the accident was. Income and medical benefits now total over $2.3 billion a year; 
SI. 5 billion of this are income benefits. 

A state Workmen's Compensation Board administers the law. Employers are 
required to pay insurance to the state fund or to a private insurance fund meeting state 
requirements. Some large companies have self -insurance. Insurance rates are lower for 
firms having accident-prevention services — accident analysis and safety engineering. 
Since enactment of the laws, the frequency of industrial injuries has been reduced by 80% 
and industrial deaths reduced by 78%. 

The amount of compensation received by the worker dependi on his average 
earnings and on the extent of die injury or the length of disability. Workmen's 
compensation plans also pay death benefits to survivors of workers whose deaths were 
caused by the job. The law provides for special legal benefits for minors and special 
benefits for occupational diseases. 

The types of benefits provided under Workmen's Compensation are as follows: 

1. Payments for permanent and temporary total disabihty. 

2. Payments for ''scheduled" injuries, involving the loss of or loss of use of,- 
specific body members. 

3. Survivors' benefits in the case of fatal injuries* 

4. Medical benefits (these totaled nearly 34% of the benefits paid in 1968). 

5. Rehabilitation benefits, including maintenance allowance. 

6. AlthoiigSi income benefits are retroactive to the date of injury, there is a 
waiting period for these benefits to begin. There is no wait for medical and 
hospital care. 
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In 1969, Congress enacted the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act, which provided 
for compensation to miners for '*black lung'' disease - to be paid by the states be^n- 
ning in 1973. 

In 1970, changes in the workmen's compensation laws provided increases in 
benefits for disabled workmen and surviving dependents; 20 states increased their 
maximum weekly income benefits. Congress enacted the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970, requiring the establishment of mandatory industrial safety and health 
standards, and providing for inspection and enforcement through an independent 
Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission. The Act also called for a National 
Commission on State Workmen's Compensation Laws to study and analyze state laws to 
determine their adequacy. 

WHAT IS PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND HOW DOES IT WORK? 

All the states have some kind of public assistance program. Public assistance does 
not depend on previous earnings or contributions: the only requirement for eligibility is 
proof of need, and the amount of assistance given is only enough to meet the need. 
Assistance may be given to the following persons: 

1. Old people without any means of support. 

2. The needy blind. 


3. Those who are permanently and totally disabled and do not qualify for social 



There remain in our country some old people who have no savings, no retirement 
pensions, and no social security. These people, after showing proof of need, may qualify 
for a small amount of financial assistance. The needy blind and tliose who are 
permanently and totally disabled must also show proof of need. The needs test required 
for assistance is the most controversial aspect of the public assistance program. Although 
proof of need is thought to be necessary, it is considered by many as being an affront to 
personal dignity similar to the "pauper's oath" once required to be eligible for public 
charity. No one has come up with a solution to this problem. Perhaps as OASDHI 
benefits are enlarged and extended, fewer people will have to depend on public 
assistance. Perhaps a negative income tax will someday be enacted. 

Dependent children are cared for by most of the states until they reach 16. The 
State Board of Child Welfare is responsible for finding suitable homes for homeless 
children, providing for their financial support so long as they remain state wards, and 
making periodic supervisory visits to their foster homes. 

WHAT HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES ARE OFFERED BY THE STATES? 

The Federal Government gives financial aid to the states for public health services, 
maternal and child health services, child welfare services, and services for crippled 
children. These programs are administered by the states. Visiting nurse services, clinics, 
vaccination and inoculation services, etc. are part of the public health program. Families 
in low income groups may qualify for these services. We shall discuss the deficiencies of 
existing welfare programs in Unit IX. 

WHAT IS MEDICAID? 

Medicaif! is a grant-in-aid health and medical-benefits program which is controlled 
by the states and operated through local welfare systems. Medicaid benefits are based on 
need and there are no work requirements and no age limit for benefits. Many people who 
do not qualify for Medicare can get Medicaid. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What assistance may the states receive from the Federal Government for 
unemployment compensation, workmen's compensation, and public assistance? 

2. Under what circumstances do the states qualify for federal aid for these 
programs? 

3. who pays the cost of unemployment compensation — the employer or the 
worker? 

4. What far ' rs determine the rate at which the employer must contribute to the 
state unciSployment fund' 

5. what must a worker do in order to qualify for and receive unemployment 
benefits? 

6. What determines the length of time a worker will receive unemployment 
compensation? 

7. What changes in unemployment compensation benefits were made under the 
1970 hiw? 
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8. what do you think is the underlying philosophy which provides 
unemployment benefits just adequate for subsistence? Do you agree with this 
philosophy? Why or why not? 

9. What groups of workers arc still not covered by unemployment compensation? 

10. What was the old philosophy about responsibility for on-the-job injuries? How 
has the philosophy changed? 

11. What effect have Workmen's Compensation Law? had on on-the-job injuries 
and deaths? Why? 

12. Who pays for workmen's compensation? 

13. What types of benefits are provided under Workmen's Compensation Laws? 

14. How is the amount of compensation a worker may receive from workmen's 
compensation determined? 

15. In what ways have workmen's compensation laws recently improved? What is 
being done to improvejhem still more? 

16. Debate the following questions: 

a. Should there be automatic cost-of-living adjustments in unemployment 
compensation? 

b. Should people on pensions receive unemployment compensation? 

c. Is it fair for unemployment benefits to differ fi-om one state to the other? 

17. What is public assistance? 

18. What is the needs test? 

19. Explain the arguments for and against a needs test. What do you think? 

20. What assistance is given to dependent children? Do you think it is adequate? 
Why or why not? 

21. What health and welfare services are offered by the states? 

22. Who is qualified to receive health and welfare services? 

23. What is Medicaid? How does it differ from Medicare? 
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UNIT IX THE WORKER S RESPONSIBILITY 


Lesson 1 The Role of Private Initiative in Protecting the Worker Against Financial 
Hazards 

Lesson 2 The Worker's Responsibility as a Worker and as a Citizen 
Lesson 3 The Worker's Responsibility to Himself 



Although the government has assumed a role 
in providing security for workers, the person 
who wishes to be fully protected against disaster 
must have supplementary insurance and savings. 


Courtesy Eastman Kodak Company 
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UNIT IX 


- THE WORKER'S RESPONSIBILITY 


The Role of Private Initiative in Protecting 
the Worker Against Financial Hazards 


Lesson 1 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To learn why the feeling exists in America that the individual should 
contribute to his own protection. 

2. To learn how the individual can act to protect himself from disaster, 
WORDS TO LEARN: 


affluent 

conformity 

deflation 

deteriorate 

inadequacy 


individual responsibility 

inflation 

initiative 

lapse 

modified 


morale 
revoke 
specified 


stable investment 
stipulate 
supplement 


INFORMATION: 

You have been reading about the changes that have taken place in American pure 
capitalism. Although the tradition of individual responsibility and initiative has been 
modified, and the government has assumed a role in providing security, this is intended 
to supplement the individual's efforts in his own behalf, not replace it. The person who 
wishes to be fully protected against diastcr, or who wishes not to have his income sharply 
reduced on retirement, must take action on his own. There are two ways in which this 
may be done: 

1. Private insurance 

2. Personal savings 


National Council 
for the Social Studies 
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WHAT PART DOES PRIVATE INSURANCE PLAY IN / v.OTECTING WORKERS? 

Private insurance to cover every conceivable ty;^e of emergency jS available if the 
worker can afford to pay for it. Some of tlie most common types of insurance are; 

1. Life insurance 

The cost of this insurance is determined by the age of the person and the 
type of coverage he wants. There are three main types of life insurance. 

a. Term insurance. 

The individual is insured for a stipulated number of years, as, for example, 
a 10-year term policy. Within that period, so long as he pays the premium, 
he is insured for the amount of the policy. When he discontinues 
payments, the insurance lapses. This is the least expensive type of 
insurance in terms of premiums paid. 

b. Ordinary life 

The insured person pays premium.s for his entire life or for a specified 
number of years (usually 20 or 30); in either case, he is insured for the 
rest of his life. Premiums are higher than for term insurance, 

c. Annuity 

This is a combination of life insurance and long-term investment. The 
paid-up policy gives income to retired persons in the form of monthly 
payments. The premiums are the highest for this type of insurance. 

Some life insurance is a combination of these three basic types. 

2. Health insurance 

Although Medicare gives health protection under Social Security for the 
people over 65, younger Americans must still provide health insurance for 
themselves until some type of National Health Insurance is enacted. There arc 
five major types of voluntary health insurance: 

a. Hospital insurance 

Many millions of people are covered by voluntary insurance to cover the 
costs uf hospitalization up to a certain amount of money. Blue Cross is a 
popular and reputable hospitalization plan. 

b. Surgical-medical insurance 

Americans also have surgical-medical coverage, usually in conjunvCtion with 
a hospitalization plan. Blue Shield is the usual companion to Blue Cross. 

c. Regular medical insurance 

Some people are insured through medical plans offered by insurance 
companies. 

d. Major medical insurance 

This type of insurance provides for long-term payments in case of lengthy 
illnesses, prolonged hospitalization, or costly surgery. It is intended as a 
supplement to basic surgical-medical insurance, it is fairly expensive, and it 
usually has a '^deductible*' feature. This means that the individual must 
pay his own expenses up to a certain sum (unless tliey are covered by 
Blue Cross or one of the other types of insurance), after which the major 
medical insurance covers most of the cost. 
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e. Less of income insurance 

This type of insurance provides income when the individual is sick or 
disabled and cannot work. 

Many health insurance companies provide group insurance at very much lower 
cost than they can afford to provide for individual insurai'^ce. Group insurance has made 
it possible for many people to have health insurance who might otherwise not be able to 
afford it. Group insurance is usually obtained through the place of employment. Many 
industries and non-profit organizations pay either part or all of the costs for their 
employees. This is one of the fringe benefits which unions and other employee 
organizations have secured for their workers. 

The AFL-CIO is working actively for National Health Insurance. In labor's view, 
there is no excuse for the most affluent and technologically advanced nation in the world 
not to provide adequate health care for its people. The AFL-CIO program for National 
Health Insurance emphasizes three core ideas: 

1. More emphasis on prevention. Much of the illness which involves great 
expense to cure could be prevented by adequate medical services to all. 

2. Available treatment for all Americans whenever they become ill or injured. 

3. Reasonable costs so that people are never denied medical care when they need 
it. 

We shall discuss the inadequacies of health care in the United States as one of the 
challenges involved in *'protecting the consumer** in Unit X. 

WHAT PART DO PERSONAL SAVINGS PLAY IN PROTECTING WORKERS? 

Even with soci?3 security and a pension plan, the worker may find his standard of 
living sharply reduced when he retires unless he has some other source of income. The 
average pension plan provides about one-half the employment income; adding social 
security to this figure does not bring it up to pre-retirement earnings. Furthermore, the 
continuing rise in the cost of living means that the value of the dollar declines. A man 
who retired on a S30Oa-month pension in 1965 could live quite comfortably in most 
parts of the country; today, however, he would have a hard time making ends meet. 

This problem was partially solved in 1972, when amendments to the Social 
Security Act for the first time provided for automatic increases in payments as the cost 
of living rises. Beginning in 1975, monthly payments will be increased whenever the 
Consumer Price Index goes up 3 percent. 

Nevertheless, many workers will still feel more secure if they have some 
investments to supplement pension and social security benefits. 

Most personal savings will fit into one of the following categories: 

1. Bank savings 

2. Life insurance 

3. Home ownership 

4. Government and private bonds 

5. Stocks 
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How personal savings an held 



National Council for the Social Studies 

Home ownership has enabled many retired people to live comfortably on pensions 
and savings, if the mortgage has been paid off before n-^tirement. 

Bank savings, government and private bonds, and life insurance provide guaranteed 
amounts of interest and are stable investments. In case of deflation (this happens during a 
depression), when the value of adollargoes up, this form of investment is excellent. 

The value of stocks goes down during a depression or recession and up during 
inflation. Therefore, if one expects to retire during a time of prosperity (which is 
inflationary) stocks are a good forni of investment. 

Of course it is impossible for the worker to know whether lie is gotng to retire 
during a time ot prosperity or a time of depression. The long-term trend in this country 
has been inflationary. StilK times of economic depression have struck, and those who had 
all their savings invested in stocks suffered heavy financial loss, unless they were in some 
way able to hold on to them through the depression years. Many investment counsellors 
adv'.se a "balanced" investment program, with some of the income going Into a 
stock-purchase program after an ade^^uate amount has been put into insurance, savings 
accounts, or government bonds. 

WHAT PART DO PRIVATE PENSION PLANS PLAY IN PROTECTING V/ORKERS? 

The first private pension plan in the United States was offered in 1875. 
Employers who started these early plans certainly did not at that tiiiie foresee the extent 
to which they would become involved in the support of retired workers. They were 
motivated by the belief that pensions would make it possible to remove aged and 
inefficient workers, and to encourage good workers to remain with the company. These 
pension plans were entirely voluntary and could be revoked by the employer at any time. 
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The growth of private pension plans has been encouraged by two things: 

1. Federal tax deductions for companies which establish pension plans in conformi- 
ty with federal standards, 

2, Collective bargaining. Not until 1948, however, did the federal courts rule that 
pensions were within the province of cohective bargaining. 

Some pension plans are paid for entirely by the employer; others are paid for by 
both the employer and the employee. In the latter case, the employer usually deducts the 
pension payment from the worker's pay check. 

Some unions, in addition to working for pension plans through collective 
bargaining, have retirement funds of their own. The ILGWU, for example, has its own 
pension fund, 

WHAT ARE SOME OF THE PROBLEMS WITH PENSION PLANS? 

Management regards the pension plan as a cost of running the business. It is 
worthwhile to the business because it permits older workers to retire, attracts and holds 
new workers, and keeps up morale. Labor, on the other hand, regards old-age security as 
a responsibility management owes to workers who have devoted years of productive 
service to the business. This difference in point of view may lead to difficulties in the 
collective bargaining procedure, 
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The question of whether an employee who leaves one place of employment for 
another is entitled to his accumulated retirement benefits continues to arise in 
labor-management bargaining. Labor, of course, says yes, and management sometimes says 
no. At this writing. Congress appears ready to pass legislation that would reform many 
defects of private pension systems. The principal purpose would be to safeguard the 
pension rights of short-term employees. 

The great majority of pension plans do not have much flexibility in regard to the 
age of retirement. Increasingly, as the American standard of living advances and medical 
science makes new discoveries, people are living longer and their physical and mental 
powers are deteriorating more slowly. Many workers, therefore, are not ready for 
retirement at the "normal" age of 65 required by most pension plans. It is not uncommon 
today for workers to retire from one job, draw a pension, and secure another full-time or 
part-time job. However, we certainly do not now fully utUizc the talents of our retired 
workers who are vigorous, energetic, and wish to remain productive. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What responsibility must the individual take to protect himself against disaster 
or loss of earning power? Why? 

2. What are the two ways in which the individual may take action? 

3. What are the two major types uf private personal insurance? 

4. Contrast term insurance, ordinary life, and annuity, as to (a) coverage, (b) 
cost, (c) purpose. 

5. Explain the difference between a basic medical-surgical hospitalization plan 
and major medical insurance. 

6. Do you think any other kind of voluntary insurance could be added to 
provide better protection? 

7. Explain why pension benefits plus social security fail to provide adequate 
retirement income. 

8. Explain how inflation can cause the retired worker's standard of living to 
drop. 

9. What kind of investment is the best protection against inflation? 

10. What kinds of investments provide the best protection in case of deflation? 

11. Why are bank savings, government and private bonds, and life insurance 
considered stable investments? 

12. Has the long-term trend in this country been inflationary or deflationary? 

13. What is a "balanced'' investment program? Explain how it protects the 
individual against both inflation and deflation. 

14. Why did some employers start providing pension plans voluntarily? 
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15. What two factors have encouraged the growth of private pension plans? 

16. How may pension plans be paid for today? 

17. From what other source may workers sometimes receive pensions? 

18. Explain the difference in labor's and management's point of view about 
pension plans. 

19. Do you think a worker who leaves one place of employment for another 
should be entitled to his accumulated retirement benefits? Why or why not? 

20. Explain why there is an increasing need for greater flexibility about the age of 
retirement. 

21. Offer some suggestions for utilizing the talents of ^'retired" workers who wish 
to remain productive. 
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UNIT IX - THE WORKER'S RESPONSIBILITY 
The Worker's Responsibilities as a Worker 

and as a Citizen Lesson 2 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand tlie worker's responsibilities as a worker. 

2. To understand tlie worker's responsibilities as a citizen. 
>A^ORDS TO LEARN: 


conformity 
dedication 
diligendy 
diversity 
high tariff 


minorities 
orator)' 
persecution 
preoccupied 
reh abilitation 


relevance 

slogan 

tolerance 

totalitarianism 

vigilance 

violation 


INFORMATION 

So far we have talked only about the rights and protections to which workers in 
America are entitled. Those who wish to preserve their rights muse be willing to assume 
certain responsibilities. In societies where people became so preoccupied with their rights 
and privileges that they failed to perform the corresponding duties, the usual result was 
the downfall of that civilization - often at the hands of a less civilized group with a 
greater sense of dedication, responsibility, duty, or whatever you choose to call it. 



Young people attending vocational high school have been heard to say, *M came 
here to learn a trade. Why do I have to study history? (or science, etc.)" 
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It should not be hard for any trade student to see the relevance of labor history 
to his own life and career. The essential thing to bear in mind, thowever, is that the 
school is attempting to train you to be something mcie than a worker. You will spend 
six to eight hours a day at work. The rest of the time you will spend as a parent, a 
husband or wife, a neighbor, a friend, or a citizen. There are other roles you will have to 
play besides that of worker, if you do not do them well, or responsibly, other people 
will suffer. Ignorant parents are unable to give their children adequate opportunities; 
ignorant citizens produce corrupt governments. The rest of American society has a 
definite stake in your future. 

WHAT ARE THE WORKER'S DUTIES AS A WORKER? 
Your responsibilities as a worker may be summarized as follows: 
1. Productivity 

Your obligation to the society which offers you rights and protections is to 
do your very best work and produce as much as possible. There are two 
attitudes workers may have toward their work. One is not often a productive 
attitude, the other is. They are: 

a. Work is a means to an end. The purpose of doing the work is to earn 
money so the worker can then have a "good time." Workers with this 
attitude usually do the minimum amount expected of them, sometimes 
less. 

b. The work is an end in itself: the worker who has "pride in craftsmanship" 
finds positive pleasure in his work. This attitude is essential for the worker 
to be truly productive. It has the further advantage of gaining two things 
for che worker: enjoyment of what he is doing, and appreciation from 
others. ^-^^ 



Tliis worker and his machine are good friends 

2. Responsibility 

That worker is responsible who can be relied upon to: 

a. Go to work except when emergencies occur and be on time. 

b. Carry out assigned tasks diligently and punctually. 

c. Be alert for emergencies on the job. 

d. Take an active part in his union, if he belongs to one. 

e. Cooperate with his fellow workers and his employer. 
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3. Vigilance 

The worker who is vigilant is '*on guard" against viobtions of his or other 
people's rights by the employer or the union. He will also be on guard against 
violations of the employer's or the union's rights by other workers. 

4. Knowledge 

A thorough mjistery of the job, whether it is skilled, unskilled, or semiskilled 
work, is expected. The worker who learns his trade thoroughly and continues 
to try to improve his knowledge is more likely to be a productive worker, 
because he is likely to have attitude (b) above. The worker whose knowledge 
is extensive in other fields (English, science, social studies, mathematics, 
current events) not only is likely to enjoy greater career advantages than his 
less-educated fellow workers, but he is likely to be more productive, more 
responsible, and more vi^lant, as well. Furthermore, in case of techr.tological 
unemployment, he will find it easier to learn a new trade or occupation. An 
even more important reason for having a wide range of knowledge is that it 
increases one's understanding, and therefore enjoyment, of the world around 
him. 

WHAT ARE THE WORKER'S DUTIES AS A CITIZEN? 

Productivity, responsibility, vigilance, and knowledge mean slightly different 
things in the exercise of citizenship, but they are essential in citizenship as they are on 
the job. 

Knowledge is a necessary, but not a sufficient condition for citizenship, for 
knowledge must be put to use in order to produce results. 

A knowledgeable citizen must understand how his government works, what is 
going on in the world,and the different points of view about the conduct of internal and 
foreign affairs (including the points of view of other nations). He also needs a point of 
view which he can support and an open mind to other points of view. He must have a 
clear understanding of the goals of American life and the problems involved in attaining 
those goals so that his choices will contribute to the solution ot the problems and 
furtherance of those goals. 


MILITARY 
C06T5 AND 
FORBKirM AID 




One of the things that has made our democracy prosper is its encouragement of 
diversity; differences in race, creed, political belief and personal habits are permitted. The 
intolerance of differences, when accepted by the majority of the people, leads toward 
totalitarianism, and the persecution of minority groups (the persecution of Jews in Nazi 
Germany is an example). The United States has so far been able to permit all shades and 
varieties of opinion, and to give freedom of expression to groups of all political 
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complexions. The trend toward comfoimity, >^'liich was being deplored by writers in the 
'50's and early '60's, seems to have given way to a new kind of individualistic 
expressiveness. Part of the youth movement of the '70's, this **expressiveness" is seen in 
styles of dress as well as music, art, literature, and other aspects of the culture. 

The knowledgeable person has an attitude of openmindedness: although he has 
convictions, he is willing to listen to the opposition point of view, and perhaps learn 
something from it. Openmindedness does not mean agreeing with everybody, however, To 
have convicdons is a good thing, so long as you are willing to subject them to other 
people's cnticism, and listen to what they have to say- 

TLc citizen who is vigilant will be "on guard" against (a) empty slogans or **word 
magic,'* (b) accepting other people's attitudes in order to be accepted by them, (c) being 
taken in by meaningless oratory, (d) political promises not followed by actions, and (e) 
public officials who do not carry out their responsibilities. Above all, the American who 
values democracy must be vigilant against intolerance and persecution of minorities. He 
will value the diversity of American life, and will resist those who try to impose racial, 
religious, or political uniformity, but he will not deny even to those persons the right to 
speak. (He will rely on reason rather than force to protect and improve his democracy.) 



The productive citixcn is one who gives his time and energy to carrying out and 
improving the political and social organizations in America. This may be done in a great 
variety of ways, including the following: (a) voting in both primary and general elections, 
(b) working in political campaigns, (c) serving in a political party, (d) giving financial or 
other support to political and social causes, (e) contributing to the solution of social 
problems, and (f) working for the protection of civil liberties against those who would 
suppress them. 

The responsible citizen is one who will weigh all the factors involved in a problem 
carefully and then make responsible choices. He must often choose between paying 
higher taxes and allowing the school system to deteriorate. He must choose between 
zoning legislation, which may keep newcomers out of his community, and forcing other 
people to live in overcrowded areas in central cities. He must choose between large 
investments in the rehabilitation of underprivileged people or indefinite outlays of welfare 
payments. He must choose between high tariff protection of domesric manufacturers and 
international cooperation. And he will be well-informed about and involved in the 
solution of the numerous problems which beset our society at this time. Those problems, 
and so"ie possible solutions, are briefly described in the next, and last, unit of this book. 
These are but a few of the difficult and complex choices which responsible citizens must 
make in America today. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Why is it important for a student in a vocational high school to get a 
well-rounded education? 

2. What does productivity mean? 

3. Why is the worker who regards his work as a "means to an end** less likely to 
be productive than the worker who finds enjoyment in his work? 

4. What are some characteristics of the worker who has a sense of responsibility? 

5. What does vigilance mean? 

6. How should a worker be vigilant? 

7. What advantages does the worker have whose knowledge of his job is thorough? 

8. What advantage does the worker have whose knowledge is extensive in other 
areas besides his trade? 

9. What are some of the characteristics of a knowledgeable citizen? 

10. What is diversity? Why is it important in American life? 

11. What is conformity? What evidence is there that Americans are becoming less 
conformist than they used to be? 

12. Show how people who expect everybody to conform to their ideas are 
undemocratic. 

13. What is openmindedness? Find out what submissive means and show how it is 
different from openmindedness. 

14. Why is it important that Americans rely on reason rather than force to 
protect their democracy? 

15. What must a good citizen be **vigilant" against? 

16. What do you think ''word magic" means? See if you can think of some 
examples. 

17. What are some of the ways in which a productive citizen can act? 

18. What are civil liberties? Can you think of any recent examples of the 
suppression of civil liberties in this country? 

19. What is che difference between a political problem and a social problem? 
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UNIT IX 


- THE WORKER^S RESPONSIBILITY 


The Worker's Responsibility to Himself 


Lesson* 3 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the relevance of education to occupational choices. 

2. To understand the importance of occupational choices for personal happiness. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 
adaptable 
alienated 
blind-alley job 
casual attitude 
chore 
cultural 

economic recession 


economic security 

fatalistic attitude 

frustration 

hostile 

leisure 

lobby 

long-range 


mission 

monotony 

obsolete 

relevance 

repetitiveness 

social status 

tedious 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


INFORMATION: 

We suggested in the previous lesson that the 
worker who regards his work as satisfying is likely 
to be more productive than the worker who regards 
his work as a means to an end. In this lesson we 
shall consider some of the ways in which the 
worker who has this "pride in craftsmanship" is 
likely to enjoy a more rewarding personal life, and 
the reasons why many young people do not find 
rewarding work. 

WHAT DO WORK AND LEISURE HAVE TO DO 
WITH PERSONAL HAPPINESS? 

The average worker will spend six to eight 
hours a day doing some kind of work. If his work 
is boring to him, the hours drag by slowly, and he 
ends the day not with a sense of accomplishment, 
but with a sense of frustration. No matter how 
much money he has earned doing the work, the 
sense of frustration and purposelessness is very 
likely to affect his relations with other people — his 
wife, children, and friends. His mission in life may 
become the seeking of pleasure. If he cannot feel productive, he will want to consume 
more and more and give less and less. Workers who are able to derive positive pleasure 
from their work have a genuine feeling of contributing something to society. Those six or 
eight hours are spent doing something satisfying. 



The worker who takes piide in his work 
is likely to enjoy a more satisfying life than 
the worker for whom the job is a "means to 
an end." 

Courtesy Gf the United Steelworkers 
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while it is true that for many centuries people never gave any thouglit to the 
"meaning of work'* as the key to personal happiness, it seems increasingly important for 
modern man to examine both his work and his leisure in this regard. As long as basic 
physical and safety needs are most important, work is a good way to meet those basic 
needs. But the high level of economic security enjoyed by many working Americans 
means that they rnust increasingly want **higher-lcver' needs met. Modern workers are led 
to believe that work should be interesting and satisfying. Also, to some extent one*s 
social '^status" depends on the kind of work he does. 

We have called attention to the special problems of assembly-line work - the 
monotony and rcpctitiveness, and the difficulty that workers have in getting a sense of 
craftsmanship when they do not make a whole product. Assembly-line workers are the 
most alienated, but on the whole, American workers do not appear to be highly alienated 
from their work. On the other hand, work does not occupy a very important place in 
some workers' lives. The shortening of the work hours led to the point where workers' 
main concerns and interest could be focused on leisure-time activities. 

Indeed, we are much concerned with the |;:v:iiblems created by increased leisure. 
Many people do not seem to use their leisure so as to increase their knowledge or 
satisfaction with life. Television has become America s great leisure-tiine activity, and the 
quality of television leaves much to be desired! 

Many unions provide leisure-time activities for members. Some try to ''educate" 
members to a wise use of leisure time. But workers have generally not responded to 
efforts to get them to abondon television for symphonies! 

\t is to be hoped that efforts of unions to improve cultural offerings, including 
television, will be successful, and that greatly increased federal support for cultural 
endeavors will be provided. It is the worker who must make the choice, though, about 
how his time is spent. It can add a deeper dimension to life if used productively. 

WHAT DOES EDUCATION HAVE TO DO WITH FINDING A SATISFYING 
OCCUPATION? 

Tlie point at which a boy or girl leaves school is crucial in determining the 
occupational choices open to hun. If he leaves before graduating from high school, he is 
likely to do low-level manual work of some kind. In one study of low-level manual 
workers, it was found that they had an extremely casual attitude toward the kind of 
work they would do. Many workers have extremely casual attitudes toward the kind of 
work they will do, often finding their first jobs by chance and taking the first job they 
are offered. This is more likely to be true of relatively untrained and unskilled workers 
than of higii scliool and trade school graduates. Workers who finish high school are more 
likely to have given some thought to the kind of work they would like to do, and to 
have obtained some training for it. Most of them have received some kind of vocational 
guidance somewhere along the v/ay. 

Workers who do not graduate from liigh school and enter the labor market as 
unskilled workers are likely to be the first to lose their jobs in an economic recession; 
they are the last to be liired and the first to be fired. Skilled workers are far more likely 
than unskilled workers to be able to find employment when jobs are in short supply. 
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And, as we mentioned earlier, the worker who has secured a good general education is 
more adaptable to retraining when and if his skill is rendered obsolete by new machinery 
or when industries close or move. 


A student and his guidance counselor discus: 
possible jobs. 



WHY DO MANY YOUNG PEOPLE LEAVE SCHOOL i3EF0RE GRADUATION? 

Many young people who leave school at an early age do so because they have had 
little or no occupational guidance, especially from their p^irents. Where the educational 
level of the parents is low, there may be in the parents a somewhat fatalistic attitude of 
"taking what comes" and not preparing for the future. (There are, of course, many 
exceptions to this, especially among immigrant families where there often is a strong 
drive for the children to "make something" of themselves.) 

Unfortunately, youngsters who grow up in this atmosphere, and without direction 
from their parents, are usually not aware that work can be meaningful ai:d satisfying. The 
whole world of occupations is too complicated and mysterious for them to understand, 
and they are accustomed to the attitude that fate will play a larger part in their job 
futures than any action on their part can possibly pl«iy. To many such cheated or 
deprived youngsters, education is a painful chore imposed, for some mysterious reason, 
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These vocational-school students arc laying the groundwork for successful and satisfying careers. 

(Pictures from Manpower) 
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by a hostile world — a chore to be avoided if at all possible. Education means nothing to 
them in terms of job opportunities because they have had no chance to realize its viJue. 
Furthermore, the appeals of money and freedom are sometimes very strong, even to 
youngsters who have been told about the long-range values of education. Many of them 
choose to sacrifice future job satisfaction for what they believe to be immediate gain and 
later on find themselves trapped in a blind alley, just as narcotics addicts, who prefer the 
immediate gain of "going along with the crowd," later on find themselves disastrously 
•^hooked." 

The young boy or girl in high school owes it to himself to prepare for and find 
meaningful work. If he does not, a large proportion of his life will be spent in such 
tedious boredom that he will think the school he used to call boring was, by comparison, 
paradise. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Explain why the worker who enjoys his work is likely to have greater personal 
happiness than the worker who finds his work boring. 

2. What does graduation from high school have to do with the kinds of 
occupations young people find? 

3. What kinds of workers are most likely to be the first to lose their jobs in a 
depression? Wny? 

4. What are some of the reasons why some young people leave high school 
before graduation? Can you think of others besides those discussed in this 
book? 

5. What responsibilities do parents have for giving their children vocational 
guidance? 

6. Where else may children receive vocational guidance? Why do they often not 
heed the advice they receive? 

7. Why is it dangerous to sacrifice future job satisfaction for immediate gain? 
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UNIT X 


-~ THE PUBLIC INTEREST: PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 


Lesson 1 - Overview 

Lesson 2 — Economic Problems: 

Inflation, Prosperity, Depression, and Recession 
Lesson 3 — Economic Problems: 

Unemployment and Poverty 
Lesson 4 — Protecting the Consumer 
Lesson 5 — Providing Equal Opportunity: 

Blacks and Other Minority Groups 
Lesson 6 - Providing Equal Opportunity: Women 
Lesson 7 - The Crisis in Education 
Lesson 8 - The Problems of Youth and Age 
Lesson 9 ~ Protecting the Environment 
Lesson 10 —American Labor in a Shrinking World. 




In today's g1ob.il shoppiiiki center wc ;irc rapidly doing awiiv witli distinctions between "home*' and **forcign"* 

Courtesy tiastniaii Kodak Company 
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UNIT X - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 


Overview 


Lesson 1 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To gain an overview of the problems and challenges with which Americans 
must cope. 


2. To understand the urgency of those problems. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 
acquisitiveness 
afflict 
affluence 
civility 
cope 

cumbersome 


demoralize 

disenchanted 

distribution 

free enterprise 

function 

inadequate 


individualism 
malady 

national purpose 

reform 

resources 

urgency 

vital issue 


INFORMATION: 

Having read about so many things which have been done to make the free 
enterprise system function for the benefit of people — rather than having people function 
for the benefit of the system — you may wonder why we still have so many problems. 
One trouble is that our legislative machinery works slowly, and sometimes it takes so 
long to get a needed reform that when it comes it is too little and too late. 



Tlie '^cobwebs" in this sketch arc intended to suggest that sometimes our legislative machinery is too slow and 
cumbersome to meet changing needs. Wlien this happens, our society usually experiences some sort of crisis — riots, 
demonstrations, etc. Those crises have often been effective in getting the government to act. 

AFL-CIO American i'cdcrTMouist January 1069 
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Unfortunately, wc don't always elect to public office people who place the public 
interest ahejjd of their own personal interests. Unfortunately, also, we don't always 
consider the public interest ahead of our own interests, and we elect to office people 
who. we think, will do the best for us. What is good for a single individual - or 
organization - just isn't always good for rbe country, or for the world. 

If you read any of the recent publications of the AFL-CIO, or the national 
unions, or business organizations. \ ou will find th-^t they are concerning themselves with 
nianv problems other than collective bargaining and getting benefits for workers. They 
are increasingly concerned with the quality of American life — with unemployment and 
povertv. inequality of opportunity, discrimination against minorities, crime, drugs, 
inflation, and all the other maladies which seem to afflict us. 

It seems that we in the United States have been charging ahead with producing 
and acquiring more and more consumer goods without stopping to ask some basic 
questions about purpose, and without noticing that we are exhausting the earth's 
resources and polluting its air and water. Furthermore, because we have not concerned 
ourselves much with the problems of distribution, we have poverty in the midst of 
affluence. An unusual combination of unemployment and inflation in the early 1970*s 
brought economic hardship to many families and had a demoralizing effect on the 
national mood. Young people are disenchanged, and students are in revolt against an 
educational system which hasn't changed with the times. Meanwhile we have spent 
billions fighting a war in Southeast Asia while discontent flourished at home for lack of 
attention to our domestic problems. A variety of *'movements" are underway, each of 
which has a program for remedying one or more of our national ills. This unit will 
outline for you some of the most vital issues with which we are now confronted, and 
some ueneral ideas about what can be done. 

We wish to point out that, although the nation's economic problems are pressing 
and severe, and we consider them basic enough to deserve first attention, the real 
problem appears to be the deeper one of a lack of national purpose. As one journalist 
put it - 

•'The feeling will not die that, with the disappearance of unemployment and 
inflation, almost nothing would be solved. The sad lesson of the Soaring Sixties is 
that full employment is no answer to what ails the United States. The welfare 
problem, racial conflict, drug addiction, crime and violence, the decay of the 
cities, and the decline of civility all worsened in the midst of full employment. 
Nor are these ills disappearing with unemployment:. Nor would ending inflation, 
desirable as that may be, do much to solve the problems that afflict this vast, 
industrialized nation. Where is the politics that will try to solve the deeper needs 
of the American society and its vvastag( of human resources that only starts with 
unemployment?*' 

This country has a really big problem. We have to restore a sense of national purpose 
to American life. Wc have put a great deal of emphasis on individualism and individual 
success. Because we feel the individual is all important, many people feel we have lost our 
sense of belonging to a community, the community of the United States. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND REVIEW: 

1. Why do business and labor organizations increasingly pay attention to such 
problems as inflation, inequality, and pollution? 

2. Do you agree that Americans arc too materialistic and possession-hungry? Why 
or why not? 

3. Do you think we have become slaves to our own technology? Give evidence to 
support your point of view. 

4. Do you think there is too much individualism and too little sense of community 
in America? Support your point of view. 

5. Do you think there is too little cooperation and too much competition in 
American life? Support your point of view. 

6. Do you think there is a "sense of national purpose'' in America today? If so, 
what is it? If not, give evidence for your point of view. 

7. What is the evidence that labor and business organizations arc becoming 
increasingly concerned about the quality of American life? 
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- THE PUBLIC INTEREST: PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 


Economic Problems: 

Inflation, Prosperty, Depression, and Recession 


Lesson 2 
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OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the meaning of the words 
'^recession/' and some of their effects. 


inflation," '^depression/' and 


2. To understand some of the different views about the causes of and cures for 
inflation. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 


anti-monopoly laws 

conservative 

decline 

differential 

fragmentation 


intervention 
liberal 
mandatory 
manipulate 
rank and file 

technological unemployment 


INFORMATION: 

Inflation is a situation in which the value of a dollar is steadily declining. For the 
consumer, inflation means that it takes more and more dollars to buy the same goods, and 
the cost of living goes steadily up. In an inflationary period, the worker's wage increases 
may not increase his purchasing power at all. That is, his money income may be higher while 
his real income (what he can buy with the money) may decline. 


RISE IN CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1960-1970 


INDEX; 1957-1959^100 
140 


The chart at right shows you the rise in 
the consumer price index between 1960 and 
1970. Notice that the index is based on the 
1957-59 dollar. Notice also how steep the 
rise in prices has been since 1965, as com- 
pared with the gradual increase from 
1960-65. (As of the end of 1973, the steep 
rise had become even steeper.) 

WHAT CAUSES INFLATION? 

Unfortunately, nobody knows exactly 
what causes inflation; if they did, it wouldn't 
be so hard to stop. However, we do 
understand many of the factors involved in 
inflation. The problem is to learn how to 
manipulate those factors in order to stop it. 
Another problem is that it is not always 
possible to do what is necessary in a society 
which is both democratic and capitalistic. In general, differences of opinion about the causes 
of inflation follow a liberal or conservative line. Labor organizations tend toward the 
**libcrar' view and business organizations toward the '^conservative.'' You should understand 
the general argument of both sides; then you can make up your mind which argument seems 
'best to you. 
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Source: Bureau ol Labor Statistics. U.S. Department of Labor, 


Prices and wages are the two main factors in inflation. In fact, inflation is sometimes 
referred to as a ''wage-price spiral/' altliougli labor prefers to c.i:l it a "price-wage spiral/' 
This difference in point of view raises a chicken-egg type of question: wliich comes first in 
inflation - higher prices or higher wages? The labor position is that higher prices pusli wages 
up. When prices rise, workers have to demand wage increases in order to meet the rising cost 
of living. The business position is that* since wages are a major cost to industr)s wage 
increases require price increases to meet tlie increased costs of production. 

Both prices and wages are linked to "supply and demand/' When the supply of 
goods is scarce and demand goes up, the available goods will command higli prices. In order 
to meet tlie increased demand, employers hire more workers to produce more goods; and 
wlien workers are in demand, they can command higher wages, which gives tliem increased 
buying power and therefore increases the demand for goods. Such a situation, wlien workers 
and consumer goods are in sliort supply and great demand, is called a time of prosperity. In 
general, prosperity and inflation go hand-in-hand. The combination of consumer demand 
and high wages forces prices up. But sometimes a surplus of goods develops. Each unit item 
becomes less costly, fewer goods are made, workers are laid off, and a '^recession" is at 
hand* When the situation gets severe, with millions of unemployed workers, the economy is 
in a "depression.*' For years tlie thinking of our national leaders was dominated by 
**Iaissez-faire capitalism," wliicli argued tliat the law of supply and demand liad to be 
allowed to run its course, and tliat cycles of depression and prosperity were ^'natural" and 
had to be tolerated. The last great depression in the United States was in the 1930's, when, 
for the first time, the government acted to do something about it. Under President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the '*New Deal/' money was pumped into the economy to put people to 
work. Since that time, no government has permitted a full-blown depression to occur, but 
we have had a number of recessions, the most recent one having occurred during the Nixon 
administration in the early '70*s. 

The unusual thing about the recession of the early '70's is that, for the first time in 
history* we had inflation combined with recession. Unemployment increased, the demand 
for goods decreased, but prices continued to rise and organized workers continued to 
demand and get wage increases! 

Another unusual feature of this recession was the number of well-educated and 
highly trained workers whom it affected: scientists, engineers, and businessmen. One of the 
hardest hit industries which had employed large numbers of scientists and engineers was the 
aerospace industry. 

Many economists believed that the beginning of the recession was triggered by the 
manner in which the government reacted to the booming prosperity of the mid-'60's, with a 
deliberate "cooling-ofP* of the economy: cut-backs in domestic speiiding, increasing the 
interest rates so it would be harder to borrow money, a 10% surtax on both individual and 
corporate incomes, etc. There was general agreement that, in the beginning of the 
inflationary period, price increases had preceded wage demands. 
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This chart, prepared by the UAW, covers 
the period from January 1958 through 
September. 1969; it shows that, in the 
mid-1960's. labor costs declined relative to 
prices. Notice, however, that in 1969 labor 
costs were rising more steeply than prices. 
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1958 '59 '60 '61 '62 'B3 '64 '65 '66 '67 '68 '69 

However, in 1971 many analysts felt that certain groups of organized workers, 
especially construction workers, were demanding unrealistic and inflationary wage increases, 
thereby pressuring other groups of organized workers to increase their demands. The 
hardest-hit members of the society in this inflationary period were unorganized workers, 
people on fixed incomes (the retired and disabled, etc) and, of course, the unemployed. 

70% 


60% 


50% 


40% 


30% 


20% 


10% 


1950 52 54 56 '58 *60 62 '64 »66 *68 1970 

(Est.) 

Tliis clKirt shows the tc?idcncy for labor costs and the price level to stay in 
line. Notice that prices rose more rapidly tlian unit labt^r costs from 1962-68, but 
that labor costs have advanced more rapidly than prices since 1968. 

Xctr Yitrh Times Afa(ia:uic, Jan 3/1971, p. 10. 
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Edward Dale in The New York Times* pointed out the tendency over the years for 
the price level to stay in line with unit labor costs (the cost of labor for each unit of 
output). If the increased productivity of workers increases 3% a year due to improved 
machinery and methods, Dale argued, then wages can go up 3% without increasing unit 
labor costs, and therefore, prices; but if productivity increases only 3% while the rate of 
wage increases goes up 7%, the increased cost of labor will be passed along to the consumer 
in the form of higher prices, and we will have an inflationary rate of 4%. As this chart shows, 
since 1966 pay per man-hour has increased far more rapidly than output per man-hour. 

On the union side, the position was clearly that workers us. 
didn't cause the inflation and were having a hard time 
keeping up with it; that, although earnings went up, as the 
chart below shows, buying power declined between 1968 
and 1970. Notice also the chart showing the lag between 
buying power and productivity. 'jj 120 
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(Charts firom AFL-CIO American Federatiouist, January 1971)1 100 
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THE SLUMP IN WORKERS' BUYING POWER 

(Aftertax Weekly Earnings of Average Non-Supervisory Worker in Private Employment) 

Based on weekly take-home pay. after federal taxes, for worker with three dependents 
So u rce: Bureau ot Labor Statistics, U S. DepSirtment of Labor. 
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Q ^dward Dale, "How to Stop Inflation: Stop Raising Wages/' 'Htc New York Vtmcs Xfasjazine, January 3, 1971 , pp. 10. 1 3-18. 


Because of the variability of the job market, says the labor position, you can't have a 
single "magic number'' for wage increases. A high hourly wage increase may conceal the fact 
that the work is irregular or seasonal and the worker subject to technological 
unemployment, etc. And so the debate raged, with both sides presenting **facts" and 
^'statistics" to support their points of view. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT INFLATION? 

In the recession of the early '70's there were some public demands for controls on 
wages or prices or both. In general, both labor and management have always opposed 
mandatory controls on wages and prices (although, of course, l;bor would tend to favor 
price controls and management to favor wage controls). Although spokesmen for the 
business point of view have often argued that labor unions are too big, and should be as 
subject to anti-monopoly laws as businesses are, Gilbert Burck in Fortune magazine^ 
sugge>ted that part of the problem in the alleged inflationary wage demands lay in the 
fragmentation of unions; that one or several giant unions would be less likely to feel under 
pressure from rivals to get big wage increases or to permit large wage differentials between 
types of employees. 

The appeals to labor leaders for "statesmanlike and responsible" restraint on wage 
demands would not work, for several reasons. Rank-and-file union members were 
discontented with the state of affairs inside the country and workers seemed to be taking 
out their frustrations about the society in the place where they had power — unions. 
Leaders appeared to be feeling pressured to get a better deal for their members than rival 
unions. Fortune quoted C.L. Dennis, President of the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline, and 
Steamship Clerks as saying he "needed a strike to survive." Dale proposed a two-year, 
mandatory control of all wages including those of management, with no annual increases 
over 3%, and applied progressively; thus, people with incomes over S40,000 would get no 
increases during the 2-year period. He did not believe controls on prices or pro^ ^ts would be 
needed. 

It seemed unlikely that organized labor would for long willingly accept wage 
controls without price controls. Organized labor denied that wage and labor increases 
were responsible for the inflation. Tliey maintained that labor costs had been faUing 
when prices began to rise, and that gains for workers might be paid out of profits rather 
than by raising costs. Labor supported two major ideas: selective government controls on 
prices and profits and fact-finding before either price or wage increases. Labor 
condemned the tight-money and reduced-expenditures program of the Nixon 
adniinistrarion, claiming that those policies, plus a pro-business, anti-labor orientation, 
had produced unemployment and the recession-inflation situation. 

President Nixon in August 1971, placed a 90-day "freeze'' on wages and prices. 
Although the reaction of organized labor was at first defiant, the administration won 
reluctant cooperation. The end of the ''freeze'' brought the establishment of a Wage-Price 
Council (similar in some respects to the Office of Price Administration of World War II) and 
governmental boards charged with supervising and regulating wage and p^'ice increases. For a 
while the controls did seem to slow the inflationary spiral to a certain extent. They were 
removed, then reimposed, then modified during the next few years. But prices and wages 
continued their advance, and the rate of inflation even increased. 



^ Gilbert Burck. -Union Power and tho New Inflation." Vortunv, rebruar>'. 1 971 . I^p. 65-69. 1 1 9-120. 
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''It says here the economy needs cooling off** 


Solidarity. January. 1970 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What is inflation? 

2. What effect does inflation have on the consumer's buying power? 

3. Who is most affected by inflation? Why? 

4. Why do labor and management have different points of view about the causes 
of inflation? What are those different points of view? 

5. Describe what is happening in a time of: prosperity; depression; recession. 
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6. What was unusual about the recession of the early 1970's? 

7. What reasons did labor and management offer for the combination of inflation 
and recession? 

8. What is meant by *'unit labor costs"? 

9. Explain why unit labor costs and prices have tended to stay ii- line. 

10. During what periods of time did prices move up faster than wages? What effect 
might this have on the economy? on workers? 

11. During what periods of time did wages move up faster than prices? What effect 
might this have on the economy? on workers? 

12. How might government '*tight money'' and ''cooling off the economy'' policies 
have contributed to recession? 

13. How might the Viet Nam war have contributed to inflation? 

14. In general, do you agree with the labor or management position about the causes 
and cures for inflation? Justify your position. 
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UNITX - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 
Economic Problems: Unemployment and Poverty Lesson 3 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand some of the reasons for unemployment and poverty in America. 

2. To understand some of the proposals for remedy big unemployment and povertv. 

3. To understand some of the problems presented by the welfare system and some 
ways of improving welfare. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 

baby boom 

birthright 

consistently 

culture of poverty 

defiant 

dependency 

deprived 

dignity 


liistribution of wealth 

entry-level job 

guaranteed annual wage 

harass 

humane 

incapacitated 

incentive 

incompetent 


inequities 

initiative 

loophole 

metropolitan area 
moderate standard 
motivate 
paraprofe^sional 
plague 


poverty 
progressive tax 
recipient ■ 
relative poverty 
social services 
standard of living 
stigma 


The United States is the wealthiest country in the world, yet it has more poor 
people, and a greater proportion of its population is poor, than such countries as Holland, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and West Germany. It also has more very rich people than those 
countries. In other words, there is much greater differentiation between rich and poor in the 
United States tlian in any other industrialized western democracy. Closely related to our 
poverty problem is our increasing; problem of unemployment. The charts below show the 
growth of unemployment during the early 1970's. Note that unemployment among 
non-whites is roudilv twice as ^reat as amonir whites. 
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WHAT IS POVERTY? 

ft really isn't easy to give a good detinition of poverty. How much money you 
need to live depends partly on the cost of living, which changes from month to month 
and even week to week, and partly on vour standards of wiiat is necessary. In 
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Poverty in the biv? city 


understanding poverty in the United States, the most important thing for you to 
understand is relative poverty. People feel poor when they compare themselves with 
others who are better off than they. Poverty in India is much worse dian in the United 
States, but it is entirelv possible that India's poor feel less unhappy about it because, for 
the most part, their lives are lived in die company of other ^oor people. But the paths of 
the poor cross those of the relatively rich in tlic United States. So many people are so 
well oif that the poor can hardly avoid seeing thcni. And television has provided for the 
poor a **mirror" on the world of the relatively rich which makes the poor aware of their 
misfortune. Of course there is much less excuse for anybodv to be poor in the United 
States, the world's richest country, than in India, one of the poorest. There is much 
rea.son, then, for poor people in the United States to feel deprived, and to complain 
about it. Ir cannot be denied tliat a great many Americans are ill-clad, ill-housed, and 
ill-nourished. 

It is therefore hard to decide at what income the line between poverty and 
non-poverty should he drawn. The U. S, Department of Labor estimated the poverty-line 
income at the beginiiing of 1970 as about $3,720 for a family of four. (Now, of course, 
with the great increase in the cost of living since then, the line is surely much higher.) 
Not manv of us would care to live on such an income. In 1970, about 10% of white 
people and about 32% of black people were believed to be living below the poverty level. 

The median (middle) income for white families in 1970 wa.S $10,216, and for 
nonwhites S6,278. This income for whites was enough to maintain a moderate standard 
of living (according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics), but the nonwhite median income 
fell far short of this goal. 

WHAT CAUSES POVERTY? 

The problem of poverty in America is a problem of the distribution of wealth, 
and thu distribution r f a nation's wealth is very m\\c\\ a matter of belief about what is 
right. As you read in Unit I, the basic answer the capitalistic system gives to the 
question, ''How should the nadonal income be distributed?" is ''Everyone should get as 
much, or as Iitilc, as his individual bargaining power permits hi*-.i to demand/' This means 
that in a strictiv capitalistic system, people with characteristics which limit their 
bargaining power (lack of education, age, race, etc) would be entitled to receive very 
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little, if anything. You have read about some of the ways in which the United States has 
moved away from die capitalistic answer toward the socialistic answer: *To each 
according to his need." But we have not moved as far in that direction as have our 
Western European neighbors. Americans tend to blame the poor for their poverty a great 
deal more than do our Western European neighbors. A Gallup Poll once asked a 
cross-section of Americans this question: "In your opinion, wliich is more often to blame 
if a person is poor — lack of effort on his own part, or circumstances beyond his 
control?" The findins^s were: 


Lack oi effort 
Circumstances 
Equal 

No opinion 


33% 
29% 
32% 
6% 


Leaving out the last two answers, those who couldn't make up their minds or had 
no opinion, the results were as follows: 


Lack of effort 
Circumstances 


54% 
46% 


More than liaJf felt that the poor were to blame for their poverty! There were 
real differences in opinions between political parties and upper- income as compared to 
lower-income persons. Those with incomes over 510,000 a year tended to say poverty 
was due to lack of effort. Those with incomes below S3,000 tended to say it was because 
of circumstances. Republicans were more likely to blame lack of effort and Democrats to 
blame circumstances. 
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Although there is in fact plenty of evidence that the majority of poor people arc 
willing and eager to work, there is also evidence of a small minority who are not, and 
who are victims of a '^culture of poverty*' which develops in ccitain families and 
neighborhoods a feeling of dependency and defeat. We shall discuss some of the wayi in 
which the existing; welfare system contributes to that feeling. 

There are. in fact, three groups of poor in America. There is a group of 
unemployed persons who are the temporary victims of economic forces beyond their 
control: j^utomation. relocation of industry, recession, etc. A second group has aKvavs 
been poor, but works or attempts to work: because of lack of education and skill, some 
are working onlv part-time, and some who are working full-time do not earn more than a 
poverty wage. Tlien there is the third group who are dependent on welfare. This group, 
contran,' to public opinion, is small, and the great majority of people on welfare are 
willing to work if circumstances would permit. Many welfare recipients spend a great deal 
ot time looking for v/ork. Only a very small minority of those on welfare are able-bodied 
males, but a great many are women with children who do not have male support. 

In general, liberals have tended to focus attention on the majority who are 
well-motivated to work, whereas conservatives have been disturbed by the minority who 
were defeated and sometimes defiant. 

Of course, poverty is ver}' closely related to the problems of depression, recession, 
and inflation about which you read in Lesson 2. The combination of inflation and 
economic recession in the early 70's was especially hard on young people and blacks. 
Almost one out of every three non-white teenagers, and one out of every six white 
teenagers in the labor force was unemployed at the beginning of 1971. Black and 
minority-group neighborhoods were the hardest hit. 

This recession brought also the unusual condition of increased unemployment 
among the well-educated and high-salaried, as you read in Lesson 2. Our deep interest in 
die 1950's with catching up with the Russians in space had caused us to overproduce 
scientists and engineers. The '"baby boom*' of the 1940's, combined with an increasing 
enipliiisis on college, gave us in addition an over-supply of teachers. 




WHAT PROBLEMS EXIST IN THE WELFARE SYSTEM AND HOW CAN WELFARE 
BE IMPROVED? 

Most people, even some of those who believe that the poor are poor because they 
don't want to work, now accept the idea that public assistance for those unable or 
incompetent to work is essential in a humane society, but our welfare system has been 
damaging to human dignity and discouraging to initiative. Whereas in the Western 
European countries, a decent standard of living is considered everybody's ♦ natural 
birthright, a stigma has been attached to public assistance in the United States. We hear 
about the ' abuses'* of welfare: but most of what we hear stresses abuses by a minority. 
Recent studies of the welfare system suggest that thousands of people entitled to welfare 
have been denied it. 

Another problem with the welfare system is that, because so much of it is 
financed by the states and cities, there are differences in welfare provisions from one 
section of the country to another. This has encouraged wholesale migration of poor 
people from sections of the country with low payments (the South) to those with higher 
ones (northern cities). 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) is the part of the welfare 
program which has expanded most rapidly. Many of these women on welfare are 
husbandless: but the welfare system encourages desertion, separation, or concealment of 
working males by cutting off or reducing welfare payments when income is earned. The 
women are prevented from working by the lack of day care centers for children. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT POVERTY AND UNEMPLOYMENT? 

Economic growth alone will not cure poverty or solve the problem of 
unemployment. Economic planning and government involvement is needed. Since poverty 
is partly a matter of inequality, the problem of abolishing poverty is one of finding a 
good way to redistribute wealth. We already have a ''progressive" income tax, of course, 
but the tax laws contain many inequities which place the burden of taxation on those 
with moderate incomes and provide loopholes for corporations and the very rich. Many 
believe ic\ reform is needed. 

Organized labor has long supported plans for a guaranteed annual income for all 
Americans. Reform of the welfare system is long overdue. The system must have a 
built-in incentive to work. Why work when your earnings don't match what you get on 
welfare, or when vour welfare payments will be cut if you go to work? The Nixon 
administration's plan in 1971 was to provide a guaranteed annual income for a''; persons 
(S2400 a year for a family of four), and to enable needy families with a working father 
to receive snpplementar\' payments (a "negative income tax"). These payments would 
decrease as the income rose and disappear altogether when a certain income was reached 
(S4300 for a fa!nilv of four, according to the administration proposal). This plan was 
designed to discourage fti'chers* deserting or pretending to desert their families, and, since 
it would be uniform across the land, would presumably discourage migration of the poor 
from South to North. Although the policy would temporarily increase expenditures for 
welfare, its built-in work incentive would supposedly break the cycle of welfare 
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dependency into which the old system had thrust some families. This bill also made a 
distinction between employable and unemployable persons. The unemployable are the ill, 
the incapacitated, and mothers of children under three, who would be covered under the 
Family Assistance Plan administered by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The employable would come under the ''Opportunities to Families'' provison, to 
be administered by the Department of Labor, whicli would establish day-care centers for 
children, training programs, and allowances for expenses during; training. 

Conservative critics of the administration bill saw it as simply increasing 
government '^handouts" to the poor and the tax burden for those who work. Liberal 
critics doubted that it would succeed in its goals for several reasons: first of all, few 
people believed an income of S4,320 for a family of four to be adequate in a time of 
inflation. The new proposals, in spite of obvious limitations, seemed a great improvement 
over the existing system. They were, however, dropped by the administration itself. 

Much of the success of any new welfare program will depend on the manner in 
which it is administered, and the education of administrators to the understanding that 
they are public servants, employed by the public to serve the poor. 


'Turn it On!' 



AFL•CIO^Vu% February 20. 197. 


This cartoon illustrates labor's view about what needs to he done. One effective 
solution to the unemployment problem, says the cartoonist, is for Congress to pass 
legislation providing funds for public service jobs. 

Organized labor has always favored so-called ''pump priming devices" to stimulate 
the economy - public works programs such as the WPA of the depression years. Another 
currently favored proposal is for conversion of defense industries to civilian production. 
In general, labor supports policies to create full employment. 
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IMPROllSG HEALTH SIIRVICES I\' APPALACHIA: MDTA 
Cltisf for health aides makes a home visit 



This woman is being trained as a health aide. She is being helped to learn a job, and the 
family is being helped to learn how to stay healthy. 
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One of^ the most interesting and imaginative proposals for what to do about 
poverty is the idea of ''nev^ careers" for the poor, which avoids both the 
**soniething-for-nothing'* and "make-work" solutions. Our institutional and human-service 
agencies are desperately short-handed, and many ot the tasks now being performed by 
professionals could be done excellendy by non-professionals. Such jobs as teachers aids, 
nursing assistants, medical assistants, etc. are entry-level jobs in important social services. 
They provide meaningful jobs, itrore favorable self-respecc, and in many instances, the 
opportunity to grow and acquire better jobs. Many of the workers who get recruited into 
these "paraprofessional" jobs have excellent understanding of the clients they must serve. 
However, these jobs must be paid, and the very institutions which most need 
paraprofessionals are often financially unable to afford them. 

It seems silly that the United States should have high unemployment at a time 
when so many things need to be done. Pollution of rivers and streams, air pollution in 
cities, and many other public problems plague the nation. Those are problems requiring 
not only legislation but employed manpower. For instance, some states which passed 
anti-pollution legislation simply did not have the funds to hire enough inspectors to 
enforce the law! One problenv seems to be that politicians worrying about being re-elected 
sometimes feel they can't afford to put the interests of the nation above those of their 
local constituents; and those constituents (you and we) sometimes tend to be very 
short-sighted and to concentrate on their (our) own personal interests. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. How do you account for the fact that the Western European democracies have 
less differentiation between rich and poor, and less poverty, thm the United 
States? 

2. Explain and illustrate the idea of relative poverty. 

3. Think about the problems of trying to house, clothe, and feed a family of 
four on S3,000 a year. Describe your notions of what the housing, clothing, 
and food would be like. Contrast this with your notions of how the S10,000 
a year family would live. 

4. Show how the distribution of wealth in a nation depends largely on its 
dominant "ideology.'' 

5. Show how the United States' answer to the question, "How should the 
nationd income be distributed?" is both capitalistic and socialistic, but less 
socialistic that the answer given by other Western industrialized democracies. 

6. How do you account for Gallup's findings about the differences between (a) 
Republicans and Democrats, and (b) well-to-do and poor people about the 
causes of poverty? 

7. Describe the three groups of poor in America. What is the attitude of the 
majority of the poor towaru work? 
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8. What is a "culture of poverty"? Suggest some ways to help people trapped in 
a culture of poverty to escape it. 

9. How do you account for the tact that liberals have tended to concentrate on 
poor people who are willing to vvorki whereas conservatives have concentrated 
on those who were defeated and sometimes defiant? 

10. Why are blacks and minority groups hardest hit by periods of economic 
recession? Why is a recession hard on teenagers? 

11. What problems have been created by the welfare system? Why? 

12. How did the Nixon administration's welfare reform plan propose to provide 
inccnrives to work? 

13. Evaluate the criticisms of the Nixon administration's welfare plan. What do 
you think should be done about welfare? 

14. What do you think should be done to solve the problem of unemployment in 
America? 


UNIT X - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 
Protecting the Consumer Lesson 4 


OBJECTIVES: 


1. To understand the current problems facing consumers. 

2. To understand some possible ways of dealing with those problems. 


WORDS TO LEARN; 

accident prone 

break-through 

decade 

defraud 

durable 

evaluate 

exorbitant 


fall prey 

fraud 

ingenious 

litigation 

lax 

lobby 

Medicare 

middleman 


no-fault insurance 

potential 

proliferation 

thwart 

unit pricing 

violator 

warrant V 



The li igh cost of medical care, 
appliance repair* and housing are three 
of the problems which beset consumers. 


Pictures courtcsv AFL-CIO 
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INFORMATION: 

You have read about some of the important laws wliich exist for the protection 
of consumers. One of the big problems now is enforcement of those laws. Remember 
that this is a very large country, and the enforcement of federal law at the local level is a 
complex business. Harmful products cannot always be prevented from reaching the 
market. Even though large fines and sentences are imposed on violators, new violations 
occur frequently. New and ingenious ways to defraud the public, v^^ith the hope of a 
quick profit, are always being invented. Sometimes the violators are not detected for a 
very long time, and sometimes frauds continue while the cases move slowly through the 
courts. 

The prohibition of false advertising is one of the most difficult aspects of 
consumer protection laws to administer- What is false and misleading advertising is 
sometimes hard to decide. Meanwhile, women continue to be told that hormones in face 
cream will keep them young, that toothpaste Brand X killii germs ten times faster than 
any other, and that certain brands of underarm deodorant will bring romance faster than 
any other. But there are now more serious problems than advertising facing consumers, 
and numerous proposals for solving these problems are before state and federal 
legislatures. 

WHAT ARE THE MAJOR PROBLEMS FACING CONSUMERS TODAY?- 
* Most people agree that the problems facing the consumer today are: 

1. High food costs. 

2. High interest rates. 

3. Rising medical costs. 

4. High housing costs. 

5. Quality problems and safety hazards, and high product repair costs, especially 
for automobiles. 

6. High, and still rising, cost of auto insurance. 

You have noticed already, of course, the relationship between all these things and 
the problems we discussed in Lessons 2 and 3 - inflation, unemployment, and poverty. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 
ABOUT HIGH FOOD COSTS? 

Everybody has to eat. Food 
is the most basic commodity, and 
high food prices are reflected in 
other high prices. American agricul- 
ture is extraordinarily efficient and 
productive: more and more food is 
being produced, by fewer and fewer 
people. A high supply of food is sup- 
posed to bring prices down. This has 
not happened for several reasons. 

*Much of this discussion is based on an excellent 
article in Hie American Federationist for January 
1971, "The Consumer's Needs Persist,** by Sidney 
Margolius. 
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First of all, the goveriniK-nc\ pric^^^-support syi^tcin, wliicli was designed in part to 
keep small farmers in business, probably serves more to make rich farmers richer than to 
keep poor farmers on the farm. Secondly, the cost of marketing and distributing services 
has increased so that less than half of your food dollar goes to the farmer who raised the 
food; ^'middlemen** get the rest. Right after World War II the farmer got 50(t and the 
distributors 50<t. Now the farmer gets 38c and the distributing industry 62(t. 

In the early 197()'s a number of other nations experienced crop shortages, and 
our country's stockpiles wx-vc used up in exports. For tlie first time in decades, our grain 
supplies became tight. This drove up prices of many foods, particularly meats. 

Some suggestions for tackling the problem of high food costs are as follows: 

1. Establish commissions to investigate our present and future food needs, 
especially meat, rather than pcrnritting the supply to be controlled by such 
groups as the cattle raisers' association, who can be expected to keep prices 
up- 

2. Require unit pricing of foods. Unit pricing gives consumers a uniform way of 
coiiiparing prices, based on standard weights and measures. Instead of 
comparing prices per box, consumers are able with unit pricing to compare 
price per pound or quart. Investigations of unit pricing after its introduction 
in New York City showed that it was being used more by middle- and 
upper-income shoppers than by those with low incomes. The reasons for this 
may be lack of knowledge by low-income persons about what unit pricing is 
and how to use it. aIso, the store may have inadequate or confusing 
presentation of unit prices. Users in New York were claiming to save $3 ~ $5 
a week with unit pricing. This would be a considerable saving for low4ncome 
persons.- 

3. Foods should have more informative labels so consumers can tell the actual 
food values. The public w;is very surprised, when the government revealed its 
research on and rating of breakfast cereals, to find only a few very high in 
nutritional value and many very low. Some of the pre-swcetened cereals were 
nearly half sugar. 

WHY ARE INTEREST RATES HIGH AND HOW DO THEY AFFECT THE 
CONSUMER? 

When interest rates are high, it is harder 
for people to buy such consumer items as 
houses and cars on credit. High interest rates 
hurt low- and moderate-income families 
most. High-income families don't need to 
borrow money - or, if they do, they can 
afford to pay high interest rates. The high 
interest rates may result in part from a 
deliberate move by the Federal Reserve 
Board to curb inflation by raising interest 
rates. In terms of the consumer, an 8% 
interest rate means that on a 30-year 
mortgage, he will in fact pay a total of 
553,000 for a S20,000 house! 



One of the most serious problems for the consumer is created by small finance 
companies, who make it easy for a perj^on to borrow money but chcirge exorbitant 
interest rates — sometimes as high as 18% a year. Those who need money worst are most 
likely to fall prey to these practices, since they often cannot borrow money anywhere 
else. Finance company practices are currently being investigaged by the National 
Commission on Consumer Finance. 

WHAT IS RESPONSIBLE FOR, AND WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT, HIGH MEDICAL 
COSTS? 

In the decade of the '60's, medical 
costs rose 68%, medical care services 85%, 
and hospital service charges 200%! It should 
be remembered, however, thrt this was the 
decade in which many hospital workers 
joined unions and began collective 
bargaining, so part of this increase reflects 
the success of hospital workers in improving 
their standard of living. This does not 
account for most of the increase, however. 

Another problem for consumers is 
the proliferation of private companies which 
sell some kind of health and medical 
insurance. These companies are difficult for 
the consumer to evaluate. Seme of them 
charge high premiums and give very low 
benefits. 

The Medicare program, which provides for medicsil and hospital care for the aged 
under social security, was an important break-through in liealth care. But Medicare takes 
care only of the aged; and there arc millions of Americans with health problems who do 
not have the incomes to afford to do anything about it. Welfare and Medicaid provide 
some help, but only for the very poor. 

Proposals for a National Health Insurance program have frequently been sent to 
Congress but always defeated. The AFL-CIO has lobbied for National Health Insurance 
with controls and standards for medical fees. The American. Medical Association, which 
previously lobbied against it on the grounds that the quality of medical care will 
deteriorate if physicians are employed by the state, has offered a liealth-care proposal of 
its own to Congress. There are numerous proposals and bills for some sort of National 
Health Insurance before Congress at the present time, and it seems quite likely that 
Congress will pass a National Health Insurance bill of some sort iji the near future. 

All the Western industrial democracies except du- United States have some sort of 
national health insurance program. Comparing the quality of health care, and of public 
health in general, between the United States and those countries shows that the quality 
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ot licalth care received by tlie poor in the United States is quite inferior* Workers witli 
low to moderate incomes have i;reat ditficukv meeting medical costs. The quality of 
health in general in the United States leaves much to be desired. Mt^ny people who need 
health care do not get it because o\ the cost. 

The shortage of phvsicians is another factor making for high medical costs. The 
supply ot physicians is restricted to some extent by the AMA, wliich effectively controls 
entry into the medical profession. Although thi*: has probably had the overall effect of 
keeping medical practice on a fairly high level of competence, there is also die possibility 
that many potentially excellent physicians have been thwarted by the high standards for 
entrance into and the shortage of medical schools. 

in addition to supporting National Health Insurance, the AFL-CIO is working for 
plans for pre-paid group care and for increasing the supply of health -care personnel. 

WHY ARE HOUSING COSTS HIGH AND WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


I 


O 


The rising costs of housing can be 
accoimred for b'. risin-j; construction costs 


and materials, 


h iiih land prices. !i igh 



(labo 

interest :*ares. and other contractors' costs. 

Acc'jrdiim to the OeixuTnient ol 
Housini: and Urban Do velopmenr fHUD). the 
niedj;u) sale price of new hornes sold in 
mid- 1970 v.:ts approximately S24.000. With 'i^j 
interest rares ac 8'^'^ and average property " 
taxes, it took more than a third of a 
SI 0.00(>a-\ear income to pay the ta.xes. 
mortgage, maintenance, and utilities of this 
house. Sinc^*^ mid-1970, costs have risen greatlv. Where can the lovv-inconic families find a 
ho'i>e? The .iiiswer. of course, is that there must be more government- subsidized housing 
for low- and mcxlerate-income families. 

The Emcrgcncv Home Finance Act of 1970 provided some funds for subsidized 
housini^. but not enough to benefit millions of Americans in need of decent housing. 

WHAT PRODUCT QUALITY PROBLEMS EXIST AND WHAT CAN BF. DONE ABOUT 

IT; 


There is a National Cotnmission on 
Product Safety. Its ir.vestigations have shown 
some serious quality problems in cars and 
household appliances. The.sc problems often 
involve safety hazard'- and high repair costs. 
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The Commission recommended a law, the Product Safety Act, which would 
establish a commission with enforcement powers to ban unsafe products and set safr^ty 
standards, A warranty and guaranty bill would require inanufacturcrs to label their 
warranties either "partial" or "full,*' thus indicating whether or nor ihere are any 
restrictions on the service. This is intended to force manufacturers who offer warranties 
to make durable products. The Product r;§afety Act was passed in 1972. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT THE STEADILY RISING COST OF AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE? 

The '*no-fault" type of auto insurance 
pays foi automobile injuries whether or not 
the driver was at fault. Since it would 
eliminate much of the inter-company, 
wrangling and litigation, it would cut the 
costs of insurance. Group purchase and 
enrolhnent plans are as much a possibility 
with auto insurance as health insurance, and 
some organized groups including labor 
groups are already providing these plans for 
members. 

Automobile manufacturers can be 
compelled to produce safer and less 
accident-prone cars, as Ralph Nader and 
others have long urged. The parts can be Courtesy afi.cto 

more easily replaceable, the bumpers more protective, and collapsible steering wheels and 
other safety features installed. These improvements are gradually being made. 

While consumer education is useful and desirable, it is simply not possible to 
educate all the people to all the ways in which they can be cheated or misguided. The 
AFL-CIO supports the creation of an independent consumer agency on the national level 
as a **watchdog" over consumer interests. 

Individuals can help, too, as Ralph Nader's campaigns have shown. According to 
one of the most recent reports of "Nader's Raiders" (a group of Nader-organized people 
who investigate matters affecting the consumer), the government is actually not doing 
what it can and should to protect consumers against unfair business practices. The Nader 
group accuses the Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Department of Agriculture, of favoring big business at the expense of consumers. This 
is done, according to the Nader report, by simply forgetting or ignoring the very 
legislation those agencies were designed to enforce. Specifically, one recent report charges 
that the government is being lax . in its enforcement of laws regulating meat inspection 
and the use of pesticides. 

Labor and management are consumers too, and all will benefit from a strong 
effort to reduce fraud, high costs, and waste in consumer affairs. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Go through a few of the magazines and newspapers in your home and select 
some examples of advertising which you consider false and misleading. How 
do you account for the fact that advertisers can do these things? 

2. Pay careful attention to the commercials on television for an evening and 
write down all the things you hear that you would consider either false or 
misleading. What federal agency is responsible for checking up on television 
advertising? Discuss your findings in class, and suggest ideas for protecting 
consumers from misleading television commercials. 

3. How might you account for the fact that, although food production has 
increased, food prices have continued to rise? 

4. How would you account for the fact that the distributing industry now gets 
62 cents of your food dollar as compared to 50 cents after World War II? 

5. Evaluate the suggestions for helping the consumer keep down food costs. Can 
you think of any others? 

6. See if the grocery stores in your neighborhood have unit pricing of foods. 
Learn how to read the charts. Discuss in class the ways in which shoppers can 
reduce food costs by using unit pricing guides. 

7. Check over the breakfast cereals in your home. Pick out the ones that you 
think have the greatest and the least nutritional value, jot down the reasons, 
and bring the information to class for comparison. 

8. Under v/hat economic conditions does the government raise and lower interest 
rates? What effect do high interest rates have on consumers? 

9. List all the reasons you can think of to explain the high cost of medical care. 

1 0. How would a National Health Insurance program v/ork? Find out about the 
national health insurance programs in England and Scandinavia, and compare 
the quality of health care there with that in the United States. 

11. What objection does tiie American Medical Association have to **sociaHzed 
medicine?'' What do you think about this? 

12. Suggest some wavs of increasing die supply of health-care personnel. 

13. What accounts for high housing costs? 

14. What can be done to enable moderate- and low-income persons to have decent 
housing? 

15. How do you account for quality problems in cars and household .appliances? 
What can be done about this? 
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16. How can ''no fault" auto insurance protect the consumer? 

17. What can manufacturers of cars do to reduce auto insurance costs for the 
consumer? 

18. Why is ''consumer education" not adequate protection for the consumer? 

19. Who is Ralph Nader? What do ^'Nader's Raiders" do? 

20. What criticisms does Nader make of the government agencies and their 
enforcement of consumer protection laws? How does he explain this? 

21. Why might an independent consumer protection agency be more successful in 
protecting consumers than existing federal ^encies? 
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UNIT X - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 
Providing Equal Opportunity: 

Blacks and Other Minority Groups Lesson 5 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the special problems faced by blacks in getting equal 
opportunities in the United States. 

2. To understand the progress that has been made, how it was made, and what 
remains to be done to provide equal opportunity for blacks. 

3. To understand the relationship between the problems of blacks in getting 
equal opportunity and those of other minority groups. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 

adherent 

apathetic 

black nationalism 

comply 

dedication 

desegregate 

employability 

focal point 

frustration 


guerilla warfare 
handicap 
heritage 
inflation 
integration 
integrity 
Jim Crow 
median income 
minority group 


passive 

political action 
racism 
recession 
resistance 

rising expectations 

separatism 

supersede 



INFORMATION: 

You read in Lessons 2 and 3 that recession and inflation 
cause more hardships for blacks than any other single group. There 
are several reasons for this. First of all, the black people's struggle 
for equality has had some obstacles not met by any other of the 
minority groups who came to this country. Racism is 
institutionalized — that is, it appears in every aspect of the life of 
the society. This is the result of the heritage of slavery and the 
failure of the United States to provide equal rights for blacks for 
more than 100 years after the Civil War. Many blacks who have 
grown up in poverty areas in the rural South and northern ghettos 
have suffered handicaps. The occupational structure has changed 
since the large-scale immigration of immigrants from Italy, Ireland, and Eastern Europe 
aiound the beginning of the century. Then unskilled workers were in great demand; now 
they are less and less needed, as machines take over work formerly handled by men. 
Since many blacks are unskilled workers, and unskilled workers are the last to be hired 
and the first to be fired, any reduction in employment throws many blacks out of \york. 

WHAT WAS THE BLACK MOVEMENT AND WHAT DID IT ACCOMPLISH? 

For a century after the Civil War, black Americans struggled to do the best they 
could under the handicap of Jim Crow laws, discriminatory practices in housing, etc. It 


Dr, Martin Luther King 

Courtesy AFL-CIO 
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was Ifegal for many decades for railroads, restaurants, and other public facilities to have 
sijgns saying "White Only," or to provide special sections for blacks. Iri 1954, the 
Supreme Court reversed the *Tlessy vs. Ferguson" decision of 1898, v^hich had declared 
"separate but equal" facilities constitutional. The 1954 Supreme Court said that separate 
schools were unequal, and ordered schools throughout the South to desegregate their 
schools "with all deliberate speed." Many states had laws requiring segregated schools, 
but of course state laws are superseded by federal law, and federal law is what the 
Supreme Court says it is. Nevertheless, many states resisted the order. The first tests 
came in the colleges and universities, where there were protests and violence as blacks 
tried to enroll. President Eisenhower had to send federal troops to the University of 
Alabama, and to Little Rock, Arkansas, as the first black students tried to enroll in the 
high school. Some counties in the South tried to avoid integration by closing down their 
public schools, and starting a system of private schools which were, in fact, supported by 
public tax funds. Blacks in some communities had no place to go to school, but all over 
the South young people, many of whom came from the North, started "Freedom 
Schools," in which they taught "black pride" in addition to the curriculum; these efforts 
were imaginative and successful. Gradually Southern school districts began to comply 
with federal law. Since education is a basic necessity in providing employability, equality 
of educational opportunity is essential in the fight for black equality. We shall say more 
about education in Lesson 7. 



Sit-in demonstrations brought at first arrests, then elimination ot**'Jim Crow" laws. Here, Dr. Martin Luther King is 
being arrested at a lunch counter. 

Courtesy AFL-CIO 

The "Black Movement" started in the South as a protest movement. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Martin Luther King, blacks throughout the South, many of whom had 
previously been apathetic, began their strategy of "passive resistance" in the fight to 
integrate public facilities and gain their civil rights. Although "passive resistance" as a 
technique for righting the wrongs experienced by blacks in the North never did catch on. 
Dr. King's dedication and eloquence aroused the conscience of the nation and the 
determination of blacks to fight for full equality. Meanwhile, due to technological 
innovations which eliminated the need for many faxm hands, and the greater welfare 
benefits to be secured in the North, there was a mass migration of blacks to the North. 
Many came expecting full equality and found mushrooming ghettos With unemployment 
problems. 
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In 1963 the "Mnrch on VVashiiiiiton" brought thousands of Americans, white and black, to demand federal action. 
In 1964 the Civil Rights Act was passed - the first civil ridus legislation in almost a century. 

Courtesy of AFL-CTO 

The initial stages of tlie Civil Rights Movement triggered off n ^'revolution of 
rising expectations." as blacks in the North, whose hopes hnd been raised, saw little 
progress in their position relative to that of whites. This frustration exploded into 
violence and guerilla warfare, as almost every major city outside the South (there were 
some notable exceptions, including New York City) experienced riots in the summers of 
1966 and '67. Many sections of these cities were destroyed, and, although the focal 
pomts of violence were the police ;ind white-owned businesses in black neighborhoods, 
black communities suffered most from these riots. 

Out of the frustration with the lack of progress, black nationalism developed. It 
was not new. of course: Marcus Gan^ey had tried to start a "back to Africa'" movement 
in the United States in the early 20th century without much success. In spite of the 
opposition of nearly all the leaders who had started 'he black movement — Roy Wilkins, 
Dr. King. A. Philip Randolph, Whitney Young, and Bayard Rustin — black nationalism 
appealed to many young blacks, who labeled these integrationists ''Uncle Toms" and 
"Handkerchief Heads." 



BAYARD RUSTIN 
Executive Director 
A. Philip Randolph Inst. 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
Intl. Vice President 
AFL-CIQ 


ROY WILKINS 
Executive Director 
NAACP 


WHITNEY YOUNG 
Executive Director 
National Urban League 


DR. ^ALPH ASERHATHY 
President 
SCLG 
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Five important leaders in the Civil Rights Struggle. Dr. Abcrnathy succeeded I>. Martin Luther King as President of 
the Southern Christi.in Leadership Conference (SCLC). 

Coiirto.sy RHONY Magazine 
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The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) under tlie Icadersliip of 
John Lewis, the Congress of Racial Equality, under Stokely Carmichael, H. Rap Brown, 
and later Roy Innes, and the Black Panthers, under Huey Newton and Eldridgc Cleaver, 
appealed to the deep need of American blacks for recognition, meaning, and a sense of 
racipJ identity. "Black Power" slogans appeared. Altliough none of tliese groups liad an 
official policy advocating violence, race and violence became dominant tliemes in tlie 
speeches of a few of the militant leaders, and black separatist movements grew 

In general, separatism has had little appeal to blacks in times 
of progress, and has gained adherents only in times of frustration 
and despair. There is evidence that black separatism has never 
appealed to the majorit)^ of black Americans, who liave indicated 
their desire for full integration in American society. Opponents of 
black separatism argued that it was the opposite side of the coin of 
white separatism, and just as "racist." 

One of the most eloquent spokesmen against separatism was 
Bayard Rustin, who argued in the early '60's that the protest 
movement had achieved its goals and that blacks should turn to 
political action. He said that "the civil rights movement had readied 
a point where it was no longer faced with 
discrimination as an obstacle to opportunity 
but with automation, urban decay, school 
segregation, and unemployment as obstacles to 
equality. And what also became clear is that 
all these problems are not soluble by private, 
voluntary efforts, but require government 
action — or politics." 

Under Bayard Rustin's leadership, the 
A. Philip Randolph Institute, founded in 
1964, has devoted its efforts to political 
The stated purposes of the Institute 



ROY INNIS 
National Director 
CORE 

Courtesy /'ZiOiW Magazine 


action 
are: 


1. 
2. 

3. 


to help civil rights activists. 

to strengthen political alliances for 

democratic social change. 

to work for social and economic 

programs which will improve the 

lives of all Americans. 




AFL-CIO American Federationist January, 1971 
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Advocates of the political action approach point to their successes and argue that 
a black movement is doomed to failure unless it has white support. Blacks who have 
sought, and gained, white support to. achieve positions of political power are Kenneth 
Gibson, mayor of Newark; Wilson Riles, Superintendent of Schools in California; Richard 
Austin, Secretary of State in Michigan; Charles Evcrs, Mayor of Fayette, Mississippi; 
Richard Hatcher, Mayor of Gary, Indiana: and many others. Whitney Young of the Urban 
League continued his integrationist efforts until his death in an accident in 1970; Roy 
Wilkins continued to work through tlie legal system for the NAACP; A. Philip Randolph 
continued his highly effective pressures on the AFL-CIO to take strong 
anti-discrimination positions both with respect to member unions and national policy. 

Martin Luther King said, before his death while participating in a sanitation 
workers' strike, "It will be a long and difficult struggle, for our program calls for a 
redistribution of economic power." In that struggle, the political action approach is 
gaining adherents, as both blacks and whites realize that many of the social reform 
programs advocated by black organizations will benefit all Americans. For it should be 
remembered that, while the majority of blacks in America are poor, the majority of poor 
in America are white. Other minority groups heavily represented among the poor 
(Puerto Ricans and Mexicans, for instance) stand to gain much from a responsible and 
successful political program to equalize opportunity. 
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Kenneth Gibson 
(Courtesy of Office of the Mayor. Newark, NJ.) 
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Mayor Kenneth Gibson of Newark is .an outstanding example of a black leader 
who got elected with white support, and whose 'leadership is chacacterized by integrity 
and dedication to the principles of cquaHty. Although Mayor Gibson has bee?a 
handicapped by a shortage of financial rcsources^ JlJ^. election w;as an encouraging sign 
that black political action can be effective. As Afejv^r of of diie nation's "problem^^ 
cities, and with a black constituency of more tJ^iaiiai 60%, Mfej\t<3ar Gibson has so far done ait 
admirable job of balancing opposing forces;* H^ife ini'Oted for hfe fairiftcss and determination 
to rid Newark of corrupt influences^ Ain: ii?^fee§S5fttiibniiists, he is hoth a symbol of success to 
the black man and a leader among 'biy;-cfey mayors. 

HOW MUCH PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE IN G?E^TING EQUALITY FOR BLACKS? 

In a New York Times in^cc'trvfcw^ June 27, 1971. cx-prcsiden^jij^ ai<Jc Daniel P. 
Moynihan is reported to have said thstiit youi^ Mack couples age 24 ^ un^R?^ inovv ha^ 
annual incomes about S400 higher tlv^^ chose of white couples in ^e tigj^ t^Wkgr* 

However, the 1970 census report showed tihat black couplc>s are more likctj^ ttio h^iv^ bodh 
spouses workmg: the higher income of black couples refle<:fts a greaWr ]pro3f>ontion of 
combined incomes. In fact, the census report shows that, in 1969, the income of th<; 
average black family with three earners was not significantly different from that of the 
average white family with one earner. 
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Black women are more likely than white women to be in the l.ibor force. Tliese women arc communications 
workers. 

Courtesy AFL-CIO 

Although blacks still lagged behind whites in 1970, the census report showed that 
substantial economic gains had been made by blacks since 1960. The median income of 
blacks had increased by 50% (in 1970, it was 3/5 that of whites); more blacks were 
finishing college (although still more likely than whites to drop out of high school); 
housing in all areas had improved (although a greater proportion of black than white 
housing units were considered substandard); and the black unemployment rate was less 
than double the white rate for the first time since the 1950's (although still 8.2% as 
compared to 4,5% for whites). A dramatic change had taken place in black college 
attendance. In 1964, slightly more than half of the blacks in college were in all-black 
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colleges; by 1970., almost 3/4 of black students in colleges were in^coll^es with a 
majority of whites. With respect to health care, blacks with) few and midillb iincomes were 
reported as almost twice as likely to niakt* use ot hospital cHnics than- private medical 
doctors: and the life-expectancy chances of American blacks was still Hower than that of 
whites. 


6£ST AViSiLni^Lt 




«l!IZABEriH KOONTZ 
VirM Women's Bureau 
'U. Dept. of Labor 


JOSEPH GOODLOE 
Pres., North Carolina 
Mutual Life ins. Go, 



JULIAN BOND 
State Representative 
(Georgia) 


CONSTANCE B. MOTLEY 
Judge, U. S. Oist. Ct. 
Southern Dist. of N.Y. 




DICK GREGORY 

Humorist, 
Rights Activist 




MUHAMMAD ALI 
Boxer, 
Black Muslim 


SHIRLEY CHISHQLM 
U. S. Representative 
(New York) 



KENNETH CLARK 
Psychologist, 
Educator 



THURGODD MARSHALL 

Associate Justice 
U. S. Supreme Court 


A few of the influential black leaders in tlie United States. From i-hONY Mrig:r/ine. "100 Most Influential Black 
Americans," April, 1971. 
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WHAT CHALLENGES TO THE LABOR MOVEMENT REMAIN IN GETTING FULL 
EQUALITY FOR BLACKS? 

The major challenges to the labor movement in helping blacks gain full equality 
are, first, to educate the rank-and-file white union member out of his prejudices and into 
acceptance of his social responsibilities; secondly, to publicize, the labor movement's 
excellent record in supporting equal opportunity programs; and third, to devote as much 
of its energy and resource's" as possible to achieving the social reform programs which will 
help all the nation's poor. 

While the overwhelming majority of the union leaders in the nation are in favor 
of equality, it is also true that many union members at the local level are prejudiced and 
engage in discriminatory actions. These are hard to stop. Perhaps because blacks are well 
aware of the discrimination which exists in some locals, many blacks distrust labor unions 
and arc not aware of the very helpful efforts of some national labor leaders. You have 
read in this book about how Walter Reuther of the UAW and many other labor leaders 
.^demonstrated in the South and marched ^on Washington in 1963, and about many of the 
ways in which the AFL-CIO fights discrimination. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1, Explain why it has been harder for blacks in America to gain equality of 
opportunity than for the immigrants who came here from Europe in the early 
part of the century, 

2, Why are unskilled workers the last to be hired and the first to be fired? 

3, Why are periods of depression, recession, and inflation especially hard on 
black people in the United States? 

4, Why was the Supreme Court's *'Brown Decision" of 1954 important in the 
battle for civil rights? 

5- What were *Treedom Schools?" Why were they begun? 

6. Read about Dr. Martin Luther King's leadership of the first protest 
movements in the South and describe his strategy. Why did this strategy 
0 work ? 

7- Another national leader who used the tactic of "passive resistance" was 
Mohandas Gandhi in the fight for India's freedom from Great Britain. Dr. 
King was influenced by Gandhi. See what you can find out about Gandhi and 
the events which led to India's independence. 

8. What was the "March on Washington"? What effect did it have on the nation? 

9- Read about the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and describe its major provisions. 

10, What were the reasons for the mass migration of blacks from the South to the 
North? In what way were many people's expectations not realized? 
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11. Read about the riots in the summers of 1966 and *67. What prompted them? 
How do you account for the fact that no city had a second riot? 

12. Contrast the ideas of black separatists and black integrationists. With whom 
do you agree? Why? 

13. Identify: Bayard Rustin, Roy Wilkins, A. Philip Randolph, Martin Luther 
King, Whitney Young, John Lewis, Stokely Carmichael, Rap Brown, Eldridge 
Cleaver. Find out all you can about these men. 

14. What are the purposes of the A. Philip Randolph Institute? Describe some of 
its activities. 

15. Find out all you can about the blacks who have gained political offices with 
white support. Describe their programs and policies in those offices. 

16. Describe the ways in which the labor movement has supported the stru^le for 
black equality and what it is doing now. 

17. What are now the major challenges to the labor movement with respect to the 
fight for equal opportunities? Suggest some promising avenues of approach to 
these problems. 
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UNIT X - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 
Providing Equal Opportunity: Women Lesson 6 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the respects in which women are discriminated against. 

2. To understand the goals of the women's rights movement. 

3. To learn what progress has been made in securing women's rights. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

adversaries marginal job 

discrimination migrant worker 

exploitation militant 
fee-taking professions minimum subsistence level 

inequities opponent 
laxity potential 

suffragette 

INFORMATION: 

Did you know that women didn't have the right to vote until 1920, when the 
19th amendment to the Constitution went into effect? Movements to gain equal rights 
for women have occurred before the ^'Women's Liberation Movement" of our time, and 
some of them have succeeded in opening opportunities for women. Even before the Civil 
War many people talked about the need for more educational opportunities for women, 
the right to own property after marriage, and the right to engage in public activities. 
Some state legislatures passed laws remedying these injustices. Toward the middle of the 
19th century, a group of women who called themselves "suffragettes" began the active 
struggle for women's rights. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was one of the great fighters for 
women's rights. She and Susan B. Anthony were brilliant women who wrote and lectured 
and reached thousands of people with their ideas. Gradually women were allowed to vote 
in local elections, and finally the "woman suffrage" amendment was passed. 

WHAT PROBLEMS OF INEQUALITY STILL EXIST FOR WOMEN? 

You read in Unit VIII about legislation which was passed to protect women and 
children from exploitation in the labor force. There is still exploitation, however. In 
agricultural areas, large numbers of migrant farm families exist on a minimum subsistence 
level with all members of the family, including women and children, working in the 
fields. These children attend school seldom, if ever, because of their constant movement 
and the laxity of some local law-enforcement officials. Although some states have passed 
laws requiring employers of migrant workers to provide adequate living conditions, others 
have not. You have read about recent successes in getting union contracts for some 
migrant workers, but many others live under substandard conditions. The state protective 
laws have become a source of friction, between women within the women's rights 
movement, as we shall see. 
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The Equal Pay Act of 1963 and Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
contributed to the "equal pay for equal work" goal of the Women's Liberation 
Movement, which became very active thereafter. The movement has involved largely 
business and professional women. The largest, and most militant, group is the National 
Organization of Women (NOW), headed by Betty Friedan (author of a very influential 
book, The Feminine Mystique). These women oppose the traditional view that "woman's 
place is in the home/' and call such a view a "slave mentality." 

The women's rights organizations point to the fact that, although women are 53% 
of the population and 38% of the labor force, they don't get equal pay for equal work. 
They are under-represented in business, government, and the fee-taking professions, and, 
in general, have little to say in making the important decisions of the society. Women 
who worked full-time and year-round in 1969 earned 58% of the median pay earned by 
men. 30.5 million of the 71.4 million women over 16 were at work. Many of them, 
possibly half, were working out of economic need. 10 million were m clerical jobs and 
9.3 million were service workers and operatives. 20% of those working full-time were 
earning S3, 000 a year or less. Only 8% of working men earned as little. Only 3% of 
working women were earning more than S10,000 a year, as compared with 28% of men. 

The problem about state protective laws for women arose after passage of the 
Equal Pay and Civil Rights Acts. These protective laws are discriminatory by the 
standards of the militant liberationists. They limit the number of hours that women can 
work, for instance. There have been instances where women were unable to accept 
promotions because the new positions would require them to work longer hours. On the 
other hand, many women in the labor force are not covered by the protections of the 
federal legislation, and those on the lower rungs of the employment ladder may be 
subject to exploitation without the protective laws. The disagreement between women 
with business and professional interests, who wanted no laws whatsoever to apply 
exclusively to women, and those concerned with protecting women in lower-paying or 
marginal jobs, became very sharp. 



In these two pictures, we see supporters of women's liberation demonstrating for the repeal of laws originally 
designed for the protection of women from exploitation by employers. The radical feminists argue that these laws are 
in fact discriminatory. Notice also on the right the sign demanding free abortion. 

Courtesy AFL-CIO 
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In 1972 Congress pnsscd the ''Equal Rights'' Amendment to clie Constitution, 
whicli states that '"equal rights under the law shall not be denied or abridged bv tlic 
United States or by any State on acount of sex."" At the present writing, the amendment 
lias not yet been ratified by 38 states - the number required for adoption. Opponents of 
tlie amendment argue that there are physical differences between men and women — for 
example in strength — which would make ir reasonable to have laws prohibiting the 
assiinnnent of wcidit-liftin^ casks to women, for instance. Militant liberationists ar^uc 
that such laws might be needed, but chey should apply to men and women equally. 
Opponents argue that die 14tli amendment to the constitution already provides for 
equalit)'. Generally, opponents are more concerned with protecting those women in 
lower-paying jobs, while supporters are more concerned with the issue of equality. 

WHAT PROGRESS DID WOMEN'S RIGHTS MOVEMENTS MAKE IN SECURING 
EQUALITY FOR WOMEN? 

The Equal Pay and Civil Rights Acts were significant achievements in the battle 
for equality. Classified ads in the newspapers were gradually ceasing to list jobs for men 
and women separately, and women began to appear in the labor force as mechanics, 
engineers, and plumbers. Women in a glass factory won back pay by proving that men 
who did the same work were getting more pay. Airlines were prohibited from continuing 
the practice of dropping married and older women as stewardesses. The government has 
sued l;u*ge companies, such as American Telephone and Telegraph Co., and won back pay 
tor women who have been discriminated against. 

Some states still refused to have women on juries. Women's Liberationists argued" 
that their movement sought men's liberation too, and objected to social security and 
pension funds which give benefits to widows but not widowers. They sought to eliminate 
differences in sentences imposed on men and women for the same offense, and also 
elimination of inequities in divorce and child-support laws. 

The day-care center for children demand became a central issue in the movement. 
One of the biggest problems for women in getting equal employment opportunities was 
the problem of child care. 

Although organized labor is sympathetic to many of the goals of the Women's 
Rights movement* women and labor unions became adversaries over the issue of protective 
laws. The challenge to labor is to find ways of protecting workers from exploitation 
which do not restrict women in gaining new career opportunities nor discriminate on the 
basis of sex. 

Industry, too, is cooperating in getting equal nglits for women. The National 
Association of Manufacturers supports the position that (a) women with potential ability 
should be invited to join management-training courses in companies: (2) company policies 
should be reviewed to assess their impact on the development of female employees; (3) a 
council of top executives in every company should be established to identify and 
promote able women to top-level jobs: and (4) lines of male-female di.stinction .sliould be 
abolished in both recruitment and promotion. 
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Tlurec of the women who have achieved 
equality in "men's" johs; (left to right) truck 
driver, production-line worker, policewoman. 
(Manpower) 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. What was the "woman suffrage" movement? 

2. When did women get the right to vote? Why did it take so long? 

3. Sec what you can find out about Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. 
Anthony. Discuss these women's activities in class. 

4. In what ways does inequality for women still exist? 

5. What kinds of women are most active in the Women's Liberation Movement? 
How do you account for this? 

6. In what way have the Equal Pay Act of 1963 and the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 helped women achieve equality? 

7. What characteristics of the state protective acts do Women's Liberationists 
object to? Why do women concerned with protecting women in low-paying 
and marginal jobs disagree with the Liberationists? What do you think about 
this? 

8. Suggest some ways in which the difference of opinion between women about 
the state protective laws can be resolved. 

9. Why were women divided about the proposed "equal rights for women" 
amendment? 

10. Do you think there should be any laws which apply only to women or only 
to men? Argue your case in class. 

11. What is NOW? 

12. Read about Betty Friedan and explain her position to the class. 

13. Find out as much as you can about other women active in the movement for 
women's rights. Discuss them in class. 

14. Why have organized labor and the Women's Liberation Movement not always 
been in agreement? 
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UNIT X - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 


The Crisis in Education 


Lesson 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand why and how the public schools in the United States 
developed into their present form. 

2. To become aware of inadequacies in the public school system and the 
possibilities for remedying those inadequacies. 

3. To become acquainted with the forces for educational reform. 


WORDS TO LEARN : 

ability grouping 
dominate 
Federal aid 
impetus 
inadequacies 
mental discipline 


permissive 

philosophy 

predominantly 

preoccupation 

prerequisite 

prestige 


proliferation 

reform 

Sputnik 

stimulus 

traditional 



Until the last part of 
the 19 th century, most 
children did not go to 
p ublic schools. Children 
were needed to work on 
the farm or in the factory, 
and it was an accepted 
^i^SffN, custom that only the 
^children of the wealthy got 
very much education. 
Young men were 
apprenticed to craftsmen at 
an early age and learned 
their skills on the job. As 
industrialization progressed and the supply of labor became plentiful, factories didn*t 
need child labor any more, and reformers like Horace Mann were able to get support for 
public schools by persuading businessmen that educated v/orkers would be more 
competent workers and better citizens. Gradually the states began to pass compulsory 
school-attendance laws, and the age at which children were permitted to leave school was 
eventually raised to 16. This happened at different times in different states, but by the 
20th century the "common school" had become a reality throughout most of America. 
StilK most children left school in the elementary grades. Only in the last few decades 
have wc begun to think that every child should have a high school education. This 
thinking has been prompted by changes in the occupational structure and the 
recjuirement of some organizations that a high school diploma is a necessary prerequisite 
for getting a job. 
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An artist's idea of what a school was like in the 1770^s. 

HOW DID THE SCHOOLS DEVELOP INTO THEIR PRESEMT FORM? 

Public educ£)tion in America has been dominated by different philosophies. At 
first it was a "spare the rod and spoil the child" philosophy, with strict and severe 
discipline. Many of our ancestors believed that the more unpleasant and difficult a lesson, 
the better it was for a child's ^'mental discipline." 

In the early part of the 20th century, a reform movement began in education. 
"Progressive education," inspired by the writings of John Dewey, became fashionable, 
and teachers were taught to believe in "child-centered" (rather than teacher-centered) 
education. Teachers trained in progressive education theory were more understanding and 
permissive than the stem schoolmatms of yesteryear, but some of them misunderstood 
Dewey and gave children a lot of freedom but no guidance. After World War II, critics of 
the schools began to argue for a return to "basic education" and the 3R's — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Books like Why Johnny Can't Read by Rudolph Flesch argued 
that too many people were going to school without learning to read, and blamed it on 
progressive methods. After the Russians sent up Sputnik, the schools were blamed for 
just about everything wrong with American life. Defenders argued that never before had 
any nation had such a large proportion of its youth in school, and that the schools were 
doing a better job with more pupils than they had ever done before. Critics replied that 
"better" was not good enough in an age where social change was happening so fast and 
the society*s failure to meet the crises produced by those changes were so apparent* 
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Because of Sputnik, the search for talent was on in the United States, and a trend 
toward traditional, information-centered education began. Keeping up with the Russians 
became a major national preoccupation, and the government passed the first general 
federal aid to education bill, to assist the public schools in the fields of guidance, foreign 
languages, math, and science. Educators, who had long urged the necessity for federal aid, 
were delighted. Although federal money had been going to vocational education since 
1917, some people still feared that federal aid meant federal control. Education was 
funded mainly by state and local governments, which meant that wealthy states and 
communities could provide good education, whereas poor ones could not. Long ago that 
wouldn't have made much difference, as people didn't move from one community to the 
other. In modern life, however, people move from community to community and state to 
state. They became aware of inequalities in the educational systems, and those who are 
products of inferior educational systems are more likely to have problems of 
unemployment. This, in turn, presents problems to the society. Federal aid is therefore 
essential for improving and equalizing the quality of education. 

A second impetus for change was the Civil Rights Movement. The relationship 
between education and social position was clear; and blacks were receiving inferior 
education both in segregated southern schools and northern ghettos. 

Studies showed that blacks in urban schools lost ground relative to their white 
schoolmates the longer they stayed in school: on achievement tests, they scored closest to 
whites in the first grade and farthest apart in the 12th grade. This differential was clearly 
the responsibility of the school. 


^ tiff 



Again, the government acted to provide federal funds for urban schools and the 
educationally disadvantaged. Such programs as Head Start (to give disadvantaged 
pre-school children some of the needed prerequisites for learning) and Upward Bound (to 
motivate potentially capable disadvantaged students to attend college) were begun. 
Sizable appropriations became available to talented but poor youth for the first time. 
The proliferation of Federal acts and programs to end poverty and provide equality of 
educational opportunity under President Lyndon B. Johnson in the middle '60's 
stimulated optimism that his "Great Society" program would be successful. Johnson's 
attention and federal money got diverted to the Vietnam War, however. The expansion of 
the war, Johnson's decision not to run again, Richard Nixon's inheritance of the war - 
all brought serious cutbacks in attention and appropriations. Meanwhile, research on Head 
Start showed that, although youngsters did make progress while in the program, those 
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gains were lost after a year in public school. Many 
people began to feel that the educational "establish- 
ment" was. controlled by middle - class educators 
whose ideas and practices were disadvantageous to 
black children. Among many blacks the feeling de- 
veloped that black children should have black 
teachers. It became clear that too few classroom 
teachers and school administrators were black. In 
many cases, children could find no black "model" 
among their teachers. 

Segregation of the races was a serious prob- 
lem. De jure (bv law) segregation in the South and 
dc facto (bv virtue of place of residence) segregation 
in the North both produced the same results — the 
majority of black children were in segregated or near- 
segregated schools. After an initial period of re- 
sistance to the Supreme Court's desegregation order, 
many southern communities desegregated their 
schools. Charlotte, North Carolina achieved one of 
tlie best integrated school systems in the nation with 
a bussing plan, which encountered remarkably little 
resistance because of careful preparation by the 
school administration. The problem was more com- 
plicated in large northern cities. Newark, New Jersey, 
for instance, had a black population of more than 
60%, so it was necessary that some schools be pre- 
dominantly black. In many suburban connnunities, 
proposals for bussing children aroused emotion and 
conflict; opponents defended the tradition of the 
neighborhood school, while supporters pointed to the 
mounting evidence (largely from the South) that inte- 
gration brought advantages to blacks and no injury to 
whites. The division was not entirely along racial 
lines, either. Many whites supported bussing, while 
blacks to whom Black Nationalism and separatism 
appealed not only opposed bussing and integration, 
but argued for all-black schools with black teachers 
and administrators. Separatists argued that separate 
schools had never been given the chance to do a 
good job. 
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Across the nation, other measures to improve education were being proposed. 
Some critics argued that the public school system as it existed should be abolished, and 
parents given ''educational vouchers" to send their children to the schools of their choice 
— parochial, private, or public. Critics of this measure felt :hat the poor (whom the 
measure was designed to help) would lack the know-how to locate private schools and so 
public schools would become exclusively schools for the poor. Some communities were 
hiring private companies, who guaranteed '*success-or your money back'' to teach biisic 
skills. This system is called "performance contracting." The federal Office of Economic 
Opportunity, which is much concerned with providing equality of educational 
opportunity for the disadvantaged, encouraged and supported these programs. Many 
educators fear that these programs will seriously damage public schools and produce 
effects opposite to those intended. Others, including also many educators, feel that the 
programs should serve as a useful stimulus to pubHc schools to improve their 
performance. 



Whether the public schools were doing as badly as critics said or as well as 
defenders claimed, it became clear that one of the serious problems in education was lack 
of knowledge about the reasons why soine people learn and others do not, and lack of 
understanding by many teachers of what to do about that. Certain practices of the public 
schools appeared to be having an effect opposite that for which they were designed. 
Ability grouping, for instance, which was supposed to enable teachers to differentiate 
their teaching, seemed to function as a *'self-fulfilHng prophecy." When teachers believed 
youngsters were capable of learning, they learned, and when teachers believed them 
incapable of learning, they did not learn. It was found that in many schools the practice 
of ability grouping had produced a system of internal segregation within the schools. 
Blacks began to demand an end to ability grouping and to some of the intelligence 
testing which appeared also to have the '^self-fulfilling prophecy" effect. 

Another educational practice which came under fire was age-grading; the practice 
of promoting students by age and year instead of by accomplishment. It had the effect 
of pushing some youngsters into advanced work before they had mastered the 
prerequisities, and of holding back those who were capable of advancing more rapidly. 
Experiments with the ''ungraded school" permitted students to move ahead whenever 
their mastery of given skills or understandings permitted. A youngstei inight therefore be 
very advanced in some subjects and not so advanced in others. 

Organized labor has been actively involved in these educational controversies. 
Good education is important to everyone, either for himself or his children. You have 
read about labor unions' efforts to get education as a fringe benefit in Unit IV. Of 
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course, teachers belong to organized labor as they get and use collective bargaining rights. 
The AFL-CIO would like to see teachers join the **house of labor" by coming into the 
AFT, an affiliate union, rather than the NEA, an independent organization. In general, 
the AFT has strength in large cities and the NEA in small towns and rural communities. 

The problem of what kind of education will best equip young people for the 
changing occupational structure deserves some consideration. As the chart below makes 
clear, the fastest growing occupations demand more education. Estimated job expansion 
for white-collar workers will be greatest among professional and technical workers, 
then clerical and sales workers, and then managers, officials, and proprietors. Among blue 
collar workers, job expansion will be greatest for service workers, followed by craftsmen 
and foremen. There will be very little expansion for **operatives," and an actual decline 
in the number of laborers needed. 


THE FASTEST GROWING JOBS NEED MORE EDUCATION 
-Expected Growth in Job Opportunities in the 1970's- 
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Now look at the chart below which shows income and unemployment rates by 
educational level. On the left, we see that income tends to go up with increased 
education. On the right, we see that high school graduates and workers with some college 
education are least likely to be unemployed. Only 1% of workers with 4 years or more of 
college were counted as unemployed in 1968. However, the early 70's saw an increase in 
the proportion of unemployed college-trained workers, and many national leaders became 
alarmed about the extent to which going to college had become *'the thing to do" in the 
United States. 

INCOME AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL* 
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Congress seems increasingly willing to subsidize economically disadvantaged 
students who wish to attend college. While efforts to make higher education available to 
all who want and can profit from it are fine, there is a real danger that the great drive 
for ^oing to college will cause us to overproduce 4-year college graduates with no career 
training. Prominent educators feel that the real need is for vocational or "career" 
education, especially at the secondary and community- college levels. They would like to 
change the public attitude about vocational education. They would eliminate what is 
called ''general" education, in which youngsters get neither pre-college nor vocational 
training, and are consequently rendy neither for college nor a job at the end of high 
school. 


Vocational high school students will recognize 
many aspects of their own educational program in a 
description of a desirable high school curriculum. If 
estimates are correct in the e.\pected future labor 
market needs, graduates of vocational and technical 
high schools will be even more in demand in the 
future than in the past. They should suffer little 
unemployment, and will be able to command even 
better incomes and more prestige in our society. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Find out all you can about Horace Mann and his efforts to start free public 
schools. 

2. Why did it take so long to get free public education for all children? What 
factors in the society helped to get compulsory education? 

3. What was ^'progressive education?" 

4. See what you can find out about John Dewey and discuss his ideas about 
education. 

5. How do you account for the return to traditional education after World War 
II? 

6. what two happenings stimulated most of the federal aid to education since 
World War II? 

7. Why did many people fear federal aid? 

8. Are public schools getting enough federal aid? Argue your position. 

9. what happened in the public schools after World War II that contributed to 
the over-supply of engineers and scientists in the 1970's? 

10. what is bussing? Discuss the pros and cons of bussing to achieve school 
integration. Do you think white parents would mind bussing if they felt their 
children were going to better schools? 

11. Is it **racist" to be opposed to bussing? 

12. Explain the difference between de jure and de facto segregation. 

13. Why was the problem of integrating the schools more difficult in some 
respects in the. North tlian in the South? 

14. what is ability grouping? Why may it work to the disadvantage of some 
students? 

15. Discuss the merits of age-grading as compared with the ungraded school. 

16. What is a "self-fulfilling prophecy"? Think of some examples. 

17. Find out how the teachers in your school feel about the use of collective 
bargaining and the strike by teachers. 

18. What problems and challenges does the crisis in education present to organized 
labor? 


UNITX - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 
The Problems of Youth and Age Lesson 8 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the special problems of youth in America today. 

2. To understand some of tlie directions *'Youth Movements*' have taken and 
whv. 

3. To understand die impact of the youth movement on the cducatiouiil 
structure. 


4. To understand some of the probleins of aging in the United States. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 
accelerate 
activist 
affluent 
diversified 
hippie 
impact 


impoverished 

left 

liberal 

mandator)' retirement 
nuclear family 
pace 



radical 
righ t 

social .legislation 
stim uli 

teiTorist tactics 
work-oriented society 


BEST copy /iyAiLa^,£ 
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INFORMATIOiN: 

Wc hear a great deal about the "generation gnp" - die differences in |minc of 
view between young people and their elders which makes it difficult for them to 
communicate with one another. Perhaps some sort of generation gap has always existed. 
Ccrtainlv wc can read in ahnost every period of history ahoiu older folks' cotn plaints 
that the younger generation is gfJing to the dogs, and young folks' complaints that their 
elders don't understand them. 

WHAT SPECIAL PROBLEMS DOES MODERN SOCIETY PRESENT? 

Several factors in modern society contribute to a widening of the generation gap. 
Growing up in America today is difficult, but it is difficult in a very different way from 
what it was for the older generation. Not many years ago. people had to work much 
hcU*dcr just to earn a living. To many parents and grandparents, today's youth have easy 
lives. And, indeed, that mav be part of the problem. When young people had to help out 
on the farm and in the fiictory, they didn't doubt that tiiev were worthwhile and 
important. Now there isn't much for young people to do in the home and they aren't 
needed - or wanted — in the labor market. School has become young people's work, and 
school isn't always as fascinating as tlicy might wish. Many young people feel under great 
pressure to succeed, to get ahead, to '*make it." in spite of the opportunities in modern 
society, this isn't so e:<sy. Because of the number of' babies their parents had during and 
after Worlc War IL there is a lot of competition for attractive colleges and jobs. 

Keeping the young out; of the labor market and in school for a very long time 
means that the young spend most of their time in the company of other young. The 
"youth culture" - that is. a set of attitudes, values, and behaviors which young people 
have in common — is peculiar to modern industrial society. Many older people don't 
understand the youth culture, and many disapprove of those aspects of it which they do 
understand. The youth culture changes very rapidly nowadays, so that 18-ycar-olds 
sometimes feel they don t understand the new cro[^ of 1 3-year-oldsI 
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The pace of life is continually iiccclcratiiig. and young people are bombarded with 
"stimuli" throu2;h television. There are more people to contend with; and the world is so 
interdependent and complex that its problems seem unsolvable. Today's vouth have never 
lived through a depression ;Mid thev have never lived without the threat ot nuclear war. 

The young have reacted to these pressures in a variety ot ways. The great 
majority seem to follow^ their parents* goals and aspirations for them after possibly going 
through a period of teen;\ge rebellion. Others rebji. The **hippie movement" of the late 
1960's involved primarily the children of well-to-do pareius who rejected the materialism 
of their parents and the societv and saw "dropping out" as the best avenue to a good 
life. Some became part ot the drug culture, perhaps best described by Dr. Timothy 
Lear\''s slogan. "Tunc in. turn on. drop out." They sought peace and fulfillment through 
the "expansion of consciousness" that drugs were supposed to provide. The hippie 
movement was cpiite diversified, however. Some .so-called "hippies" were self-supporting, 
others begged: some turned to hard drugs but others were caretui to avoid hard drugs. 



"VV/c bulh of iny c^tiitc I Iciivc to i}iy so)i, h'itzhnj^fi CanficUl Cloniton 
III, in the hope that ajtvr cotfiplctinii his' cihication, he ivill return hornc to 
tithe the. helm oj the jirm that hears his name. 

The eftect ot the iiippie movement on the culture was difficult to assess. Long 
hair for males <md individualistic dress for both males and females became fashionable. 
Sometimes young people were called "hippies" whose life styles and values had little or 
nothing in common vyith the original hippies. The use of drugs spread throughout the 
culture and became a major pnjblem. For some, drugs provided an escape from personal 
misery and a sense of purposelessness. For others, they provided "kicksf' while for still 
others, the smoking of "pot." or marijuana, became as commonplace as beer or martinis 


for their parents. Many marijuana users had no use for *'hard" drugs. Attempts to legalize 
the use of marijuana were gcncraHy unsuccessful, although some states began to make 
legal distinctions between types of drugs in assigning penalties for drug use. Meanwhile, 
the medical researchers struggled to determine whether marijuana had long-term harmful 
effects, and public schools introduced drug- education programs. The difference between 
generations in their attitudes toward drugs, especially marijuana, contributed to 
generation-gap frictions. 

Another group of young people, also the sons and daughters of the well-to-do, 
turned in the opposite direction from dropping out. They became political activists, 
determined to change the society. Aldiough some activists were moderate, others were 
extremists on cither the "right'* or the '*Ieft." The rightists, a small minority, generally 
blamed our problcm.s on the liberals. The leftists, often called the New Left, wanted 
radical changes in the system. Radical students led protests and strikes on college 
campuses and elswhere for greater democracy in the colleges, equality for blacks, social 
legislation by the government, and the end to the Viet Nam War. A smaJl group of 'New 
Leftists adopted terrorist tactics. To the '^Weathermen," for instance, there was nothing 
to do about American society except to destroy its institutions and start over; so they 
bombed banks, and government buildings, and industries, whenever they could. They 
were too few in number to enjoy much success, however, and the movement gradually 
turned back to political action rather than violence. 



*7 rcnit'in hrr ii'hoi llir lli'nio he ivds 

(lil^ii 'nisl \C(is hoilcd canols!" 
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Although both the politically active '^radical" youth and the hippie **drop-outs" 
tended to be the sons and daughters of the relatively affluent, there were certain 
interesting differences in family background. The ''activists'' tended to be the children of 
professors, social workers, ministers, scientists, lawyers and artists; the '^hippie?." tended to 
be the children of media executives, entertainers, advertising men, merchandisers, 
scientific administrators, and personnel managers. Whereas the values of the activists 
appeared to be pretty much the same as those of their parents, which were generally 
critical of American society, the hippies rejected both the values and life styles of iheir 
parents and the society in general. 

The most widespread youth movement of the early '70's, and one which involved 
many young people who could hardly be labeled "radical" or "reactionary," was the 
movement against the Vietnam war and the attempt to democratize the educational 
system. Starting in the colleges and universities, the movement spread to the high schools, 
as students demanded the elimination of petty and authoritarian rules and regulations and 
a greater voice in decision -making. Students began to feel thac they, too, were a muiority 
group who were being denied civil liglits in the very institutions where they spent most 
of their time — school. 

The labor movement was generally sympathetic to youths' problems but opposed 
the actions of the extremists. Unions and industries started programs ot drug education, 
sometimes cooperatively. These programs were designed to inform members about the 
different types of drugs, their effects, and the s)Tnptoms of drug use. 



Seniors | 



One of the main problems of the aged in American society resembles that of the 
young: the problem of purpose in a work-oriented society. In traditional societies, the 
aged occupy a very important place in the farriily. They are loved, respected, and cared 
for, and they are considered wise because they have lived a very long time. In American 
society, the "nuclear" family consists of parents and offspring, and generally grandparents 
aren't present. If present, they often aren't wanted. Certain ethnic groups, such as the 
Italians, do maintain strong inter-generational ties, but they are a small minority of 
families. 

As machines do more and more of the work, old people^are less and less needed 
in production, and there is little useful work for them to do. Meanwhile, modern 
medicine has extended the length of life, and many retirees at 65 will live on for longer 
than the average life span in the Middle Ages! The problem of what to do with the 
retirement years to give meaning to the end of life and avoid the feeling of being 
discarded is acut^ for the aged. 
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BEST QOt^X AVAILABLE 


Considering the number of tasks in the society that need to be done, it seems too 
bad that so little machinery exists for using the considerable talents and energy of the 
aging - talents which sometimes remain unused through the last 10-20 years of life. 
For example, many public services are in short supply, and tlic aged often have both the 
knowledge and dedication for performing these services. 



An oltlcrly man helps nut witli the preschoolers in a day-care center. 
(Manpower) 


Recently a large number of retirement villages have sprung up across the land. 
Here old people can live in the company of other old people and enjoy the comforts and 
recreations often provided in tliese communities. Whether these communities provide the 
needed sense of purpose is questionable. A bigger problem, though, is the small number 
of aged who can afford tliem. Providing adequate economic security for the aged is one 
of our biggest problems. 

Altliough Medicare and Medicaid provide free medical services for the aged, just 
living is sometimes not so easy. Social security payments are not adequate to support one 
in old age; private savings and pensions arc also needed. Old people on pensions find that 
inflation steadily reduces their standard of living. Some have neither pensions nor savings. 
Consequently, there arc many old people in our society who are impoverished, and who 
end their lives in poverty and loneliness. 

Organized labor lias long been concerned with providing economic security for 
aging Americans, and has worked for improved pension benefits, expanded social security, 
comprehensive health programs, etc. The AFL-CIO strongly supported Medicare and is 
pressing for a National Health Insurance program. Some of the more progressive unions 
have educational and recreational facilities for retirees. The UAW maintains inexpensive 
Q housing in Florida where retirees can live while seeking permanent retirement housing. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND REVIEW: 

1. What factors in modern society contribute to the generation gap? 

2. Ask your parents whetlier they feel the generation gap is greater now tlian it 
was when they were young. Discuss in class the varying attitudes and reasons 
offered by parents. 

3. Whar factors in modern society have contributed to the development of a 
**youth culture "? 

4. What are some characteristics of a youth culture? Discuss this in class. 

5. Do you see any differences between your own outlook on life and attitude 
toward adults and those of younger brothers, sisters, or acquaintances? Any 
differences in customs? 

6. Suggest some explanations for the fact that both the **drop-outs'' who Joined 
the hippie movement and the New Left activists were from well-to-do 
families. How do you account for the extreme difference in the avenues they 
cliose to set things right? 

7. What effect did the hippie movement have on American culture in general, 
and especially the youth culture? 

8. What were the goals of the hippies? Of the New Left activists? 

9. What were die major demands of the students' reform movement? What 
position do you take on these issues? 

10. In what respects do the problems of the aged in American society resemble 
those of the young? How do you account for this? 

11. Discuss in class the problem of providing for old people to have a sense of 
meaning and worthwhileness. Suggest some ways in which the contributions of 
old people can be better utilized. 

12. Discuss in class the problem of providing economic security for old people. 
Suggest a program for eliminating poverty and loneliness for old people. 

13. Talk with your parents or grandparents about the changes in American life 
which have led to the nuclear family and the isolation of old people. Ask 
them if they remember when it was customary for old people to continue to 
live in the family. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages to children, the 
aged, and parents of having the aged in the home. 
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UNIT X - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 
Protecting the Environment Lesson 9 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To become acquainted with the nature of the ecological crisis. 

2. To understand some approaches to dealing with the crisis. 

3. To understand and appreciate the value and need for individual and collecrive 
efforts to save the environment. 


WORDS TO LEARN: 

accumulated waste 

capacity 

decade 

defoliation 

deplete 

devoid 

dilemma 

ecological crisis 


environment 

exhausted 

exodus 

extinction 

infringement 

intensity 

interdependent 

international 

jeopardy 


littering 

megolopolis 

modify 

pesticide 

photosynthesis 

population density 

recycle 

resources 

technology 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


INFORMATION: 

Rachel Carson dedicated The SilcMir Spring, a 1^)62 book about what pesticides 
arc doing to the balance of narurc. as tollows: 
**To Albert Schweitzer, whij said 

'Man has lost die capacity 
to foresee and forestall. 
He will end by destroying 
die earth. ^ " « . ^ 



Tliesc pictures illustrate tlic contrast hctweeu citrcfully tciulcJ land and tlic dc-foliatioii and littering of other sections of our 
countn'. 


Miss Carson's hook was not the first to warn us that our technology was in danger 
of being our undoing. Most of us have learned in school that Osur technology has done 
wonderful things in enabling us to adapt to. and modify, the environment to meet the 
needs of man and improve his standard of living. We have learned about how machines to 
cut 2he forests and plow the earth, to move mountains and their minerals, to dam rivers 
ana stop floods, have improved man's lot on earth and increa.sed his .survival chances. 
Unfortunately, those textbooks which do not make clear the links between man and the 
natural world give us a false inuigc of man's relationship to his environment. 

Although The Silent Spring was widely read (and widely attacked by the pesticide 
industry), it was not until 1^-^69 that the realities of our ecological dileinma struck the 
consciousness of the nation. Wc had niistakenlv supposed that the earth's resources and 
capacity to absorb our waste could not be exhausted. We suddenly became aware that we 
were passengers on a spaceship — Spaceship Earth - on which all living things, plant and 
animal, are interdependent with the environment. We learned that our spaceship's 
resources were being depleted and its life -support system being choked with our 
accumulated waste. We became aware that we were in danger of being poisoned by the 
food we eat and choked by the air we breathe. We found ourselves surrcjundcd by rivers 
and oceans that were rapidly becoming open sewers. The dilemma might best be 
expressed in the words of Pogo: ''We have met the enemy, and he is us." 
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'We have met the enemy and he is us! 


-POCC 
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WHAT HAS PRODUCED THGSK ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS? 

Science and tccIinoIoL;)' liuvc, in only a few centuries, enabled us to liarness the 
forces of nature and to control disease. Modern medicine has enabled us to lower the 
death rate and prolong life. Even underdeveloped countries have been able to utilize some 
of these modern medical practices and drugs. As a result, the world has experienced a 
population c\]">losic)n. More people use more resources, discard more waste, and cause 
more congestion. But the vast millions of India do less damage to their environment than 
the smaller numbers of people in the western industrialized nations. Americans are the 
*worst offenders on earth because they are the most affluent: and the higher our standard 
of living becomes, the more rapidly we are exhausting the earth's resources and polluting 
its air, water, and soil. 

The average American family dog consumes more animal protein in a week than 
the average Indian gets in a month! One American baby born today is more of a threat 
to the world's resource .supply than five Indian, African, or Latin American babies. 

In terms of waste disposal. Americans in 1969 threw away 7.6 million television 
sets, 7 million cars, 50 billion cans, 30 billion bottles, and 4 million tons of plastic. Many 
Sf these substances created by our technology - aluminum cans, inorganic plastics, and 
radioactive waste - do not decay. All loreCasLs for the future indicate that matters will 
become worse. Between 1950 and 1970 the U.S, population had increased by 35%, but 
the waste load had increased by 60%. It is expected to increiise another 50% in the next 
ten years, as we become still richer. The average income in 1968 was S9800; by tlie year 
2000 it is expecteti to be S21,00G (measured in constant purchasing power). We will be 
able to buy more expensive homes, more education, more cars per family, more travel, 
and more leisure-time activities. iSut whether greater affluence will mean an improved 
quality of life is questionable unless we learn ways to avoid the continuation of the 
overcrowing and pollution which have accompanied our greater affluence in the past. We 
are not likely, either, to give up any of these pleasures voluntarily. Few people are willing 
to sacrifice a high standard of living to save the environment while their neighbors do 
nothing! We may even argue that future generations will learn to "adapt'' to the changed 
environment. But the question we must answer affects our own children and 
grandchildren. Do we want diem to have to adapt to an inferior quality of life? 
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Although it is widely recognized that overpopulation contributes to our 
difficulties, there is some question whether people will voluntarily rctiuce the size of their 
families. Most would rather let other people du the sacrificing! Tliosc who believe that 
voluntarism will not work argue that population control must be done by law, and chat it 
is as wrong to let people go on having too many babies. as it is to let them commit other 
acts commonly defined as acts against humanity. But Amcric.nis. many of whom would 
admit that overpopulation seriously interferes with each individual's freedom, would 
surely resist any infringement on their own personal freedom to have as many babies as 
they want. One organization, called Zero Population Growth (ZPC), devotes its efforts 
to persuading people that they should have no more than two children - enough to 
replace themselves. Even if we had zero population growth, we would still have a 
population increase, due to immigration. 

Population distribution is a large J 
part of the problem in America. We have a l^^ij;^^.) 


lower population density than most of the 
industrialized nations of Western Europe, 
but our problems of congestion and pol- 
lution are greater in many metropolitan 
areas due to the concentration of popu- 
lation there. For all who live in metropoli- 
tan areas, the air-pollution problem will be- 
come an increasing health hazard. New 
York has the most severe problem at the 
present time. Los Angeles seems to be mak- 
ing some progress in clearing up its air 
pollution. 

Air pollution is created by auto- 
mobile exhaust fumes, jet planes, and the 
smoke from industries and public utilities. 
People with asthmatic conditions and heart 
trouble are especially sensitive to air pol- 
lution, and it aggravates many other con- 
ditions: colds, bronchitis, emphysema, lung 
cancer, and susceptibility to pulmonary in- 
fections and pneumonia. Several episodes 
of severe fog with temperature inversion (in 
which a layer of heavily polluted cool air is 
trapped under a layer of warm air) have 
shown us what air pollution can do. During 
one such 4-day fog in London in 1962, 
there were 4,000 more deaths than would 
normally have been expected. New York 
City experienced similar fogs in which ex- 
cessive deaths and illnesses were reported in 
1953, 1963, and 1966. 
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Air pollution ulso causes ti:iiuj^^* 
the country in which certain vc^ctabios. 
and in which vast forests are Jying. l1i 
man's own life depends, is in jeop:utl\ . 1 i 
possession of many an^'Amcrican th^ antoir.onilc. 


. n;)p;, jiu! trees, and tliere are now areas of 
Sikh a:, spinach and lettuce, cannot he grown 
life of the \ei]ietation of the earth, on which 
• j;!t.vue-r ;:ir pollutant of ill! is tlic most prized 




Two major sources of air pollution 


Closely related to the popuhuion problem is the crisis in transportation. There are 
more and more Americans each year, and each is traveling more, Demands for a rapid 
transit system connecting parts of the giant 'Mnegalopolis" of the urban northeast, for 
instance, are growing: but meanwhile, the expanding interstate highway system is spurring 
the growth of suburban shopping centers (which require tlic use of the automobile) and 
bringing commercial death r.o centra! cities. 


W a ter pollution is 
caused by the dumping of sew- 
age and industrial waste and the 
discharge of ships. Atomic ener- 
gy and coal-burning power 
plants arc heavy pcjilutants. 
Accidental oil spills in the 
oceans and lakes kill marine 
and bird life and pollute 



After one oil tanker went on the rocks in England, it took 250 million gallons of 
detergent to clean up the beaches, and it will take several more years for these beaches to 
get back to normal. The accidental spill from a Navy tanker in 1971 created a pollution 
problem on Coney island and other New York City beaches; it cost $350,000 a day to 
get the beaches clean. Many of our lakes, rivers, and beaches are now devoid of fish and 
closed to swimmers because of pollution. The Rhine River in West Germany is an open 
sewer. Many other rivers and lakes are rapidly experiencing ecological death, as marine 
life perishes from the human and industrial waste which gets dumped there. Lake Huron, 
once called **The Sweet Sea," and Lake Erie are rapidly approaching death, yet the 
communities around them continue to pump in millions of pounds of garbage each day. 
TheCreat Lakes contain 20% of the total fresh water supply of the world. We have been 
using water as though its supply were inexhaustible, and We are learning that it is not. 
The wholesale contamination and destruction of marine life poses a threat to the world's 
food supply. 
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Pesticide production has been a booming industiy in the United States as farmers 
and gardeners utilized their products for insect control. But we have learned that DDT 
and other pesticides slow down the process of photosynthesis, the process by which green 
plants make the sun's energy available to living things, and on which life both in the sea 
and on the land depend. DDT has also produced the *'thin-shelled phenomenon," in 
certain birds; their eggs have thin and flaky shells, providing inadequate protection for 
the embryo. As a result, we have witnessed the decline and even the extinction of certain 
bird populations -before the government took action to ban the use of DDT, 
Unfortunately, this ban does not remove the problem; DDT deteriorates so slowly that 
most of it that was ever used is still active in the air, sea, and water. It has caused the 
massive killing of birds, fish, and beneficial insects. According to the Food and Drug 
Administration, 800-1000 people die each year from pesticide poisoning and another 
80-90,000 are injured. The destruction of plant and animal species with pesticides or by 
pollution upsets the balance of nature on which our life-support system is dependent. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE TO SAVE THE ENIVIRONMENT? 

We have not attempted to give you a complete description of the nature of the 
problem, but merely to provide a brief overview. Our purpose is to make you aware, if 
you are not already, that the ecological problem is one which affects you and youf 
future children quite directly. The solution depends on the actions you take — as an 
individual consumer, a member of organizations, and a citizen. 
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There is now federal legislation designed to clean the water and the air. 
Unfortunately, those laws show more of good intentions than they do of adequate teedi 
to make sure they are enforced. A strong national policy on environmental protection, 
with adequate legislative action to support it,is needed. The problem is international, and 
we should participate in making an international policy. 

Already some nations are taking more action than the United States. In the Ruhr 
Valley in West Germany, industries are charged for dumping waste in the river. This has 
gone a long way toward cleaning the river. We can not only charge for this socially 
destructive behavior — we can forbid it and create stiff penalties for violators! In the 
summer oi 1971, a Dutch freighter about to dump tons of waste into the North Sea was 
forced by British and Swedish vessels to take its refuse back to Rotterdam, where the 
Dutch government put pressure on its owners to dispose of it in some other way. 

We can begin recycling waste on a massive scale. A ton of wet city refuse without 
bottles and cans will yield more than a barrel of crude oil. Pressurized waste products can 
be used for constructing roads and buildings. Glass, metals, and paper can be reused. All 
sewage can undergo adequate purification treatment. We can build rapid-transit systems 
throughout our metropolitan areas and make them attractive enough and convenient 
enough that people will prefer them to automobile congestion on the highways. We can 
design and produce pollution-free automobiles. We can eliminate' the • use of harmful 
pesticides and detergents. 

As individuals, we can live ecologically conscious lives, avoiding the practices of 
everyday life that pile up waste and pollute the air, soil, and water. We can work through 
the organizations to which we belong, and we can join other organizations, to get the 
laws we need to meet the national emergency. And, of course, we must be willing to pay 
the cost. The installation of protective controls in factories will add to the cost of the 
goods they produce. Treating sewage and recycling garbage will mean higher taxes. But 
our incomes are also rising, and if we as 
individuals choose to hi vest in gadgets and 
luxuries at the expense of the environ- 
ment, then our childien and grandchildren 
wil! pav the price. 

The other side of the pollution 
coin is conservation. It is clear that our 
supplies of Fuels, metals, chemicals, etc. 
will not hist forever. Indeed, in the mid- 
l^)7()'s we are experiencing a real shortage 
of natural gas and petroleum products. 
Whatever can be conserved or recycled or 
converted from waste products spares that 
much for future irenerations. 


paign 


The **save the environment'' cam- 
presents us with many difficult 


choices. Not only is there the problem of 
paying more fur what we use in order to 
protect our air. water, and land. There is 
the problem in some cases of possibly 
doing without some things 



or reducing 
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our use, or finding substitutes. As an example, our country needs more oil. There is oil 
available on the continental shelves ot the ocean, off our shores. Getting that oil may 
result in some pollution, oven with tight regulations and safeguards. Of course, scientists 
are working on new non-polluting sources of energy, but until these become economically 
feasible, we must face decisions such as — more energy, or a cleaner environment? Many 
difficult decisions face us in the years to come. 
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The AFL-CIO and many leading national unions are active in the tight to clean up 
the environment. These unions have undertaken environmental-education campaigns, and 
are urging Congress to provide tight federal anti-pollution legislation. Labor unions 
know that many workers' occupational environments involve exposure to pollutants that 
cause illness and death. 

What all this means to the worker was excellently summarized by Walter Reuther « 
in the closing remarks of his address to the 41st annual conference of the Water Pollution 
Control Federation in Chicago on September 25, 1 968: 

**I tell the members of niy union - there are 1^600,000 members of the UAW 
I say to them: what good is getting higher pay, what good is it to get a shorter 
work week so you have more leisure time, or longer vacation periods, if the lakes 
you want to take your family to are polluted and you can't fisli in them or swim 
in them or if the air is poisoned and if our cities are becoming big asphalt jungles, 
turning the green parks into parking lots? 

^That's not tiie kind of world in which free people ought to live. Yet, that's 
the kind of world we are going to give them if we continue to neglect these basic 
problems. UAW members have a strong union, but they can't solve the problem 
of their living environment at the bargaining table." 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Suggest some reasons why Rachel Carson's, and others', warning about the 
environmental crisis went unheeded by most Americans. 

2. Explain how modern technology has opened for man both the possibilities for 
greatly improving his life and for destroying it. 

3. Show how population affects the use of natural resources and pollution. 
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4. Show liow affluence affects the use of natural resources and pollution. 

5. Why is the United States the country which both uses the world's resources 
and pollutes its environnieiit at the fastest rate? 

6. Of what value is it in protecting the environment to think of ourselves as 
passengers on Spaceship Earth? 

7. Why is it expected that our pollution and consumption rate will increase 
rather than decrease? 

8. Discuss the various solutions to the population problem you have read or 
heard about. What do you consider the most realistic solutions? 

9. How does the distribution of population in the United States contribute to 
our environmental problems? What changes are expected to occur in the 
future and what problems may these changes create? Suggest some solutions. 

10. What causes air pollution? What harm does air pollution do? What can be 
done about it? 

11. What causes water pollution? What harm does it do? What can be done about 
it? 

12. Show how the use of pesticides upsets the balance of nature, 

13. Why is DDT an especially harmful substance? 

14. What is "recycling?" 

15. Suggest some actions the government can take to remedy the environmental 
problem. 

16. Suggest some actions industries can take about these problems. 

17. Suggest some actions labor organizations can take. 

18. What contributions can the individual make toward protecting the 
environment? 

19. Do you think Americans as a group are behaving in a responsible way about 
the environment? Justify your position. 

20. Find out what sorts of anti-pollution activities are going on in your 
neighborhood. Do you consider them adequate to remedy the problem? 

21. Plan with your class an environmental program for your class, school, or 
community. 

22. Think of an example of where the country's need for some product or service 
comes into conflict with the need to preserve our environment. Can you think 
of a solution? 
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21 Select one aspect of the environmental problem about which you would like 
to report to the class: or you may prefer to learn about the work of some of 
the conservation organizations. For either of these projects, you can get 
information from one of tlie following conservationist groups: 

The Nature Conservancv 
1522 K St. N,W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

The National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Audubon Society 
1 130 5th Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 

The Sierra Club 

1050 Mills Tower 

San Francisco, California' 941 04 

The Conservation Foundation 

1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washingtor^ D.C 20036 

National Parks Association 
1701 18th Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

International Union fo** Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources 
2000 P St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Citizens League Against the Sonic Boom 
1 9 Appleton Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Planned Parenthoocl/World Population 
51 5 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Friends of the Earth (FOE) 
30 East 42 St. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

Zero Population Growth (ZPG) ' 
367 State Street 
Los Altos, California 94022 
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UNIT X - THE PUBLIC INTEREST: PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES 
American Labor in a Shrinking World Lesson 10 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To understand the consequences for Americans of failure to cooperate with 
other nations. 

2. To understand our dependence on strategic materials from other lands. 

3. To understand how American workers are affected by the efforts of the 
backward nations to industrialize. 

WORDS TO LEARN: 

cooperative paradox 
deplete solar fuel 

envision strategic materials 

equitable transition 
multinational underdeveloped nations 

INFORMATION: 

We have attempted in this book to acquaint you with some of the paradoxes and 
problems of American life, and the challenges they pose to you as a citizen, worker, and 
union member. Those problems are complicated by the fact that we do not live in the 
world alone. Even if we were able to work out satisfactory long-range solutions to our 
internal problems, we would face two other serious ones: (1) the underdeveloped nations 
of the world are looking to us for help as they struggle to become industrialized, and (2) 
the threat of nuclear war - by accident if not by design — continues to hang over our 
heads. In this lesson, we shall attempt to do two things: to picture for you the 
consequences of failure to take world responsibilities and to help you to envision the 
ideal world which might be in store for future generations if this generation makes the 
**right'' decisions. 

In fact, all the problems we have discussed in this unit are either global (for 
example, protecting the environment) or have international implications (for example, 
racism in the U.S.) Furthermore, as the introductory page to this unit suggests, business 
organization is rapidly doing away with distinctions between "home" and "foreign" 
markets, as multinational enterprises operate factories, sales agencies, etc. around the 
world. Many of these international companies are based in the United States. Whether we 
like it or not, we are now "One World" and interdependent, 

WHY MIGHT A NUCLEAR WAR MEAN THE END OF INDUSTRIALIZATION? 

When the process of industrialization began, the world's supply of mineral 
resources was so great that pure metals could be found on the very surface of the earth. 
There v/as a vast abundance of high-grade ore which lay just below the surface, and 
which could be extracted by very crude machinery. This made it possible for 
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Multinational coirip.inics operate factories, sales agencies, etc. around the world. Many, but not all. arc based tn tbc 
United States. 
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indastrialization lo begin. As the world's population increased, and tlie standard of living 
of people in the industrialized areas rose, consumption of these vital raw materials 
increased greatly. Scienrists now tell us that the world is rapidly using up its supplies of 
"fossil fuels'' (coal, coke, peat, oil, gas) and its supplies of high-grade ores, from which 
many consumers' and producers' goods are made. 

The development of atomic and solar fuels may provide energy for the industries 
of the future. Even .so, a great variety of minerals will be needed; complicated equipment 
for solar and atomic plants will have to be constructed; and it is quite possible that 
eventually low-grade ores, even common rock, will have to be used as a source of raw 
materials. Enormously complicated machinery is required to extract minerals from these 
sources. 

Year by year it is necessary to thrust deeper into the earth for the resources to 
kecD our machinery going. Indeed we may have reached the time when a nuclear war 
which destroyed the industrial machinery of the industrialized nations would mean the 
end of industrial civilization on the earth. The high-grade ores which made 
industrialization possible would not be available to that unlucky generation which 
survived a nuclear war. The world might then remain in an agricultural state, or possibly 
some areas might become semi-industrialized. Such a situation would solve population 
problems (medicines and medical science are dependent nn industry) because the death 
rate would be very high, but people would revert to a primitive existence, and .spend 
most of their time trying to produce food to meet their needs. While it seems highly 
unlikely that the rcspon.sible decision-makers of any nation would deliberately launch a 
nuclear attack, the danger is that it might happen by accident. The United States and the 
Soviet Union continue to add to their stockpiles of nuclear weapons and have as yet been 
unable to agree on any effective and foolproof form of arms control. 
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HOW ARE AMERICANS DEPENDENT ON OTHER NATIONS? 

Substantial amounts of the vital raw materials used in our industries are imported 
from other countries. Furthermore, in order to keep our industrial machinery moving and 
provide work for people, we must sell a large part of what we produce in foreign 
markets. Competition for these foreign markets has become very keen. We are dependent 
on other nations because they supply us witli raw materials and buy our goods. 
Revolutionary changes in transportation and communications have created a highly 
interdependent world. 

WHAT ARE THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE WORLD'S PEOPLE? 

The overwhelming majority of the world's people live in extreme poverty. They 
are hungry, disease-ridden, exploited and uneducated. They are getting educated, though. 
More and more of tliem are becoming conscious of the standard of living enjoyed by 
some ten percent of the world's people, who tend to guard their wealth carefully. Envy 
and distrust are the reactions to this situation. Otiier nations, already partly 
industrialized, are looking to the wealthy nations to help them make the transition 
complete. 

The ten percent who are wealthy live in Western Europe and North America. The 
backward nations are in Asia, Africa, and Soutli America. Many of the natural resources 
of these lands are sold to the industrial West, and whatever manufactured products riiey 
are able to buy are procured from the West (or the Soviet Union). These nations are 
determined to industrialize, and it is inevitable that they will, unless a third world war 
paralyzes industrialization everywhere. In the event of that catastrophe, they stand to 
lose less than the industrial nations. 

BEST COPV AVAILABLE 



The contrast in the standard of living of American workers and workers in other parts of the world is very 
pronounced. 

Pictures Courtesy of the USW 
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WHY IS IT NECESSARY TO HELP THESE NATIONS INDUSTRIALIZE? 

The possibilities for indiistrinlizing backward nations quickly with automated 
equipment have been discussed already. Americans should realize, however, that even 
rapid industrialization will take years, perhaps even generations. It is not simply a matter 
of handing over machinery to under-developed countries, or building factories for them. 
Complex educational, cultural, social, and political changes must precede, or at least 
accompany, industrialization. 

Americans must also realize, moreover, that those changes can go ahead more or 
less quickly or slowly and with more or less conflict and suffering, depending on the 
attitudes and behavior of Americans themselves. 

It seems likely that the future attitude of the underdeveloped nations toward us 
will depend on the degree of cooperation they receive from us in the present. If we lose 
the friendship of these nations, the consequence for Americans can be economic hardship 
(loss of raw materials and markets), not to mention loss of allies in a stru^le to preserve 
freedom. The United States and the Soviet Union are already in competition for the good 
will and support of the industrializing nations. 



"If wc don't take the lead." 
Alexander m Tl^c Philadelphia Bulletin 

closely related to the need for industrialization in these countries is the need of 
the people for a sense of dignity and worthwhileness. All Americans who read the papers 
or watch television know Hiat the racial disturbances in the United States have caused 
great resentment among the dark-skinned peoples of Asia and Africa. The great majority 
of the people in the world are dark-skinned, not white. The white people of the world 
must not only abandon their attitudes of superiority toward dark-skinned people but 
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they must help emancipate the dark-skinned people from oppression and hunger. Unless 
this happens, the long-range outcome may be that they may expect to receive 
approximately the same treatment they have given. An excellent example of this problem 
can be seen in South Africa, where a small minority of ruling whites keeps a large native 
population down. How long it will be before that powder keg blows up cannot be 
predicted, but that it will blow up seems probable, unless great concessions are made by 
the whites. However, South African whites have moved all their blacks into compounds 
and that society is a police state. 

WHY MUST THIS COOPERATION TAKE PLACE? 

When the thirteen American colonies separated from England, they went through 
a period of great competition with one another. They were really thirteen nations, some 
larger and richer than others. Had they not given up this competitive system in favor of a 
common government, we should see a very different situation on this continent today. 

It took longer in 1789, the year the Constitution was written, to travel from 
Boston, Mass. to Charleston, S. C. than it does to travel all around the globe today. 
That is what we mean when we say the world has shrunk. And we can no more afford to 
ignore the economic welfare of the people of India today than the citizens of New York 
State could afford to ignore a famine in New Jersey in 1789. Yet it is true that, while 
the United States intentionally Hmits food production today, ninety percent of the 
m;in-hours worked in India go into the production of food, and the population still is 
underfed. It is truly '*One World," whether we like it or not. 

One aspect of our rapid using up of the world's resources which must be faced as 
we nrovc toward ''One World" is that it is no longf^r possible for all of mankind to enjoy 
the standard of living which Americans now enjoy. There simply are not the resources to 
permit it. In the long run, then, Americans must not only help the backward nations 
improve their standard of living, but they must curb overconsumption at home. Just as a 
more equitable distribution of wealth within the United States would mean that the rich 
people would not be as rich, so a more equitable distribution cf wealth within the world 
will mean that the rich nations will not be as rich. Automation offers the prospects for 
increased productivity, but the *'Planet Earth" resource supply cannot support an 
indefinite rise in its inhabitants' standard of living. That resource supply, if used wisely 
and accompanied by suitable conservation and recycling practices, and population 
controls, can provide a comfortable existence for all of mankind. 

QUESTIONS FOR ASSIGNMENT AND DISCUSSION: 

1. Explain what is meant by ''interdependence." Show how the interdependence 
of the world's population has increased over tiie years. 

2. Explain how the United States has been depleting the world's supply of 
resources faster than any other country on earth. 

3. How was it possible that simple machinery once could be used to extract ores, 
whereas now complicated machinery is required? 
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4. What is happening to the high-grade ores and mineral resources of the 
industrially backward nations? How does this make industrialization in those 
countries more difficult for them than it was for us? What responsibilities do 
we have in this matter? 

5. What are "fossil fuels"? What is happening to the world's supply? 

6. Why might a nuclear war mean the end of industrial civilization forever? What 
kinds of lives would the people on earth then lead? 

7. How is the United States dependent on other nations? List as many ways as 
you can think of, including those given in this lesson. 

8. What may happen eventually to the small minority which now controls ti^e 
world's wealth unless they share it with the large majority of underprivileged 
people? 

9. What arc the dangers in continuing attitudes of white superiority? Give some 
examples from current events of troubles created by this attitude in the 
United States and other parts of the world. 

10. What do you think would have happened to the thirteen colonies if they had 
not been willing to surrender their sovereignty to a central government? 

11. Show in what ways the world is now in the same position as the thirteen 
colonies. 

12. In what ways has the world **shrunk" since colonial days? 

13. Do you think American workers should demand shorter work hours as a result 
of automation? Why or why not? 

14. Do you think America is ready to abandon nationalistic attitudes in favor 
of world government? Why or why not? 
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UNITI 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
- CAPITAL? SM AND ITS RIVALS 

TEST 


I. Fill in the blanks. 

1. A set of rules describing how certain things, which must be done in any 
society, should be done, is called an system. 

2. The equipment needed to produce the goods and services that people use 
is called goods. 

3. The things people actually use are called goods. 

4. Competition and bargaining are necessary to produce the best products in 

the most efficient way, according to the economic 

system . 

5. According to the economic system, competition and 

bargaining should be cut down to a minimum, and cooperative ways of 
producing goods should be substituted. 

6. According to the economic system, government 

planners should decide how to produce the best products most efficiently, 
and the people should not be consulted. 

11. Explain how each of the three major economic systems - — capitalism, 
socialism, and communism — answers each of the basic questions which an 
economic system must answer. 

1. How much of what should be produced? 
a. Capitalism 


b. Socialism — 

c. Communism — 

2. Who should do what in producing them? 

a. Capitalism ~ 

b. Socialism — 

c. Communism — 
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3. What methods should be used? 

a. Capitalism — 

b. Socialism ~ 

c. Communism — 

4. How should the national income be distributed? 

a. Capitalism — 

b. Socialism — 

c. Communism — 

5. Who should decide all those things, and how should they be decided? 

a. Capitalism — 

b. Socialism — 

c. Communism — 

III. Write True or False in the space provided. 

1. ^The American economic system is a good example of pure capitalism. 

2. Labor skills, land, and managerial skills are included in capital. 

3. ^The American system is really a mixed economy, with a capitalist 

foundation and socialist additions. 

4. The Russian system is exactly the kind of communism advocated by 

Karl Marx. 
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5. ^In America, ownership of capital remains largely in the hands of 

private groups or individuals. 

6« T he slogan, "Socialism breeds communism" can be proved true by 

observing what has happened in England and the Scandinavian countries. 

7. There are no purely socialistic, purely capitalistic, or purely 

communistic countries in the world today; all have mixtures (in varying 
degrees) of at least two systems. 

8. The socialist countries of Europe have political democracy, whereas 

the Soviet Union does not. 

9. The United States has socialized medicine. 


10. ^The Soviet Union has a two-party system.^ 

11. ^Since industrialization began, the Soviet leaders have concentrated on 

producing consumers' goods rather than producers' goods, in order to keep 
the people from rebelling against their government. 

IV. Prepare to play the role of one of the following persons in a three-way debate 
on the best answers a society can give to the basic economic questions: 

Richard M. Nixon 
Karl Marx 
Joseph Stalin 

You will need to understand your opponents' arguments as well as your own, 
in order to try to persuade htm that your system is superior. 
Roles will be assigned at random. Each member of the class who is not 
role-playing will write criticism of the role-players' strengths and weaknesses in 
presenting and supporting their points of view. Critics will be evaluated by the 
extent to which their papers show understanding of these issues; role-players 
will be evaluated by the effectiveness of their arguments. 

Note to teacher: You may want to make this a three-way ^rowp assignment and 
allow each group to choose a representative for role-playing. 
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UNIT II - PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 

TEST 

L Define and give an example of each of the following terms: 
1. Labor 

Management 

3. Professional worker 

4. White collar worker 

5. Blue collar worker 

6. Organized labor 

7. Unorganized labor 

8. Labor union 

9. Free enterprise system 
10. Capital 

II. Explain why it is difficult to explain the difference between **labor" and 
''management." 
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III. Write a paragraph of 100 words or more explaining how vocational and 
technical high schools help both labor and management. 


IV. Discuss the difference between '*labor market" and **labor force" and the 
factors which sometimes produce an **imbalance" for the two. Using the U.S. as an 
'example, discuss the problems this imbalance can create for a society. 


V. Explain the reason for the increase in white collar employment in the United 
States in recent decades. 


VI. Fill in the blanks. Use one of the words or phrases provided. 

capitalists the government private individuals 

c a p i ta! c o opera ti ve 

1. In order to build a factory, some person or group of persons must get 
together enough 

2» In the Soviet Union, decisions about how rr^achines will be used and who 
will run them is made by 


3. In the United States, decisions about how machines will be used and who 
will run them are usually made by_ 

4. The system in which those people who make the decisions about how 

work will be done also do the work is called a 

system. 

5. In a free enterprise system, the people who provide capital for starting 
businesses are called 
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VIL Complete the following: 

1. List three things which are profits for workers and costs to management. 

a. 
b. 

c 

2. List two difficulties management faces in carrying out its duties. ' 
a. 

3. List two duties of labor unions, 
a. 

b. 

4. List five common interests of labor and management, 
a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

5. List two problems the invention of new machines creates for workers, 
a. 

b. 

6. List two reasons why it is to management's advantage to have a lot of 
competition between workers, 

a. 
b. 
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VIIL Write True or False in the space provided, 

1, I t is to advantage of any given management to have all other 
factories pay low wages to their workers, 

2, Assembly-line work has no benefits for workers. 

3» ^Management and workers agree that it is important for workers to 

have a share in decision making. 

4p ^Unions try to increase competition between workers., 

5. U'dons try to increase competition between companies. 

6. As consumers, workers share management's interest in keeping prices 

down. 

7. As consumers, workers share management's interest in efficient 

production. 

8. Adequate safety provisions are an advantage to management as well 

as to labor. 

9. ^When workers have high incomes, management is able to sell more of 

its products, 

10. The trend in recent years has been toward larger and larger unions 

and industries, 

IX. Explain the following about featherbedding: 
1. What is it? 


2. Why is it practiced? 


3, Why does management object to it? 
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4. What alternatives are there for providing economic security for vrorkers? 


X. Discuss some of the factors in modern society which encourage labor and 
management to recognize and act on their common interests rather than their 
differences. 
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UNIT III - HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


TEST 


L FiJil in the blanks ; use one of the words or phrases provided. 

Domestic system organized blue collar 

slave employer white collar 

employee feudal system professional 

labor management serfs 

nobles 

1. Those who produce the goods and services that people use are called 

2. Those who hire and fire workers are called 

3. Those who do specialized work which requires many years of education 
and training after high school are called workers. 

4. Those who do work which usually requires some training past high school 
(typists, stenographers, and others) are called workers. 

5. Those who work in factories or get paid by the hours are called 
workers. 

6. Workers who belong to unions are called labor. 

7. Another term for worker is 

8. Another term for management is 


9. The social and economic system of the Middle Ages was called the 


10. Two of the classes of people in the Middle Ages were 

and 

II. Discuss the impact of the Industrial Revolution on the worker: his comfort, his 
sense of security, and his freedom — immediately after the Industrial Revolution, 
and today. Discuss the advantages and problems created for our society by 
industrialization . 
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III. Briefly explain how each of the following helped to produce the Industrial 
Revolution: 

1. The Age of Exploration 

2. The Scientific Revolution 

3. The Commercial Revolution 

IV. Tross out. the incorrect answer. 

1. The worker in ancient Greece and Rome was (free, a slave). 

2. Primitive man enjoyed (much, little) freedom. 

3. The peasants during the Middle Ages probably enjoyed more (happiness, 
humanness) than workers today. 

4. The immediate impact of the Industrial Revolution was to make the 
worker (freer, a wage slave). 

5. During the early Industrial Revolution, (labor, management) had all the 
bargaining power. 

6. Paternalistic employers were more likely lo be found in (large, small) 
industries. 

7. A worker who does a job which requires no advanced training is called a 
(skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled) worker. 

S. A worker whose job requires a great deal of advanced training is called a 
(skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled) worker. 

9. Samuel Gompers advocated (pure, ntopian) unionism. 

10. Unions have a better chance to get workers organized during (prosperity, 
depression). 

V. Discuss the development of the union movement in the United States. Discuss 

a. the need for unions 

b. the obstacles workers had to overcome 

c. factors which helped and hindered the union movement 

d. the people whose contributions mattered most 

e. recent trends in the union movement. 

VI. Match the following: 

1. laissez-faire belief in "more and more, here and now." 

2. reform movement a union of unions. 

3. Knight of Labor political philosophy of the 1930's. 
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4. LW.W. 

5. union federation 

6. New Deal 

7. Wagner Act 

8. dual unionism 

9. amalgamation 


10. "pure" unionsim 

11. Doctrine of Conspiracy 
VII. Match the following: 

1. William Green 


2. John L. Lewis 

3. A. Philip Randolph 

4. Samuel Gompers 

5. James Hoffa 

6. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

7. Frank Fitzsimmons 


8. Philip Murray 

9. Walter Reuther 
10. George Meany 


the Magna Charta of the workingman. 

unrestrained business enterprise. 

attempt to remedy social conditions. 

a Utopian union federation. 

merging of the AFL and the CIO. 

two union federations working independently to 
organize workers. 

reason the courts rules against unions 


was president of the United Automobile 
Workers and vice-president of the AFL-CIO be- 
fore his death. 

became president of the CIO after Lewis, 
started the CIO. 

president of the Teamsters Union. 

now president of the AFL-CIO 

former Teamsters president, jailed for jury 
tampering. 

president of the United States during the **Ncw 
"Deal." 

president of the AFL during the 1930's 
started the A.F. of L. 

black union leader whose efforts have helped 
eliminate discrimination in unions. 


VIII. Mark the following statements True or False. 

1. Children under 12 were not employed in the textile mills of New England. 


2. Overseers thought they had to be cruel to workers in order to get them to 
produce more. 


_^3. Workers' bargaining power increases during times of prosperity. 
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A. The "Horatio Alger" method proved to be the most practical wi v for the 

worker to improve his situation. The "Wobblies" wanted to make 
American society more socialistic. 

• 

5. The "Little Steel Strikes" of 1937 resulted in victory for the Steelworkers 

Organizing Committee. 

6. Samuel Gompers thought workers should devote their time to changing 

the structure of the government. 

1. The first large union federation in America which lasted was the American 

Federation of Labor. 

8. John L. Lewis thought it was necessary to have unions for unskilled 

industrial workers as well as skilled craftsmen. The CIO brought many 
unskilled workers into unions. 

9* During the war years, 1941-1945, there was a great deal of 

labor-management conflict. 

10. The Taft-Hartley Act was passed to increase the bargaining power of 
workers. 

11. The decade from 1960-1970 brought many white collar and agricultural 

workers into unions. 

IX. Briefly answer the following: 

1. List and explain three ways in which employers were able to resist the 
early efforts of workers- to organize for collective bargaining purposes. 

a. 


b. 


c. 
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a. Union federation — 

b. Industrial Revolution - 

c. Craft union — 

d. Industrial union- 


3. Why are there no women among the leaders of the union movement? Might you 
expect to see some in the future? Why? 


4. Why did the courts begin to decide in favor of unions during the 1930*s? 


5. What happened in labor-management relations immediately after World 
War II? Why? 


6. What have been the recent trends in labor-management relations? Why? 


7. Name two unions which do not belong to the AFL-CIO; Explain why. 
a. 


O b. 
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X. Select one of the following labor leaders and find out all you can about him. 
Be prepared to **role-play" this person in a television interview show. You should 
know so much about him that you can answer any question you are asked. Your 
teacher will be the interviewer and members of the class your audience. They will 
have an opportunity to ask you questions. 

Albert Shanker John L. Lewis 

Leonard Woodcock Walter Reuther 

George Meany Samuel Gompers 

A. Philip Randolph Philip Murray 

James Hoffa David Dubinsky 
David McDonald 
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STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF TRADE UNIONS 
TEST 


Match the following: 
1. Seniority 


2. Grievance 

machinery 

3. Checkoff 

4. Closed shop 

5. Union shop 

6. Open shop 

7. Guaranteed 

annual wage 

8. Civil rights 


9. Fringe 
benefits 


a system by which the worker can express his complaints. 


_a coPctfact provision under which non-union members may 
be hired if they agree to join the union within a specified 
period of time. 

_a system by which union dues are deducted from the 
weekly pay by the employer. 

indirect wage increases. 


a contract provision which states that only union members 
may be hired. 

uncritical devotion. 


a system in which promotions are given to those with the 
longest records of service. 

_a contract provision that "the employers may hire any 
workers regardless of whether they are union members. 

supplementary unemployment benefits. 


^he rights of citizens to equal protection of the laws. 


10. Blind 
loyalty 


II. List below the four general goals of the union movement and give some 
examples of the kinds of collective bargaining agreements which contribute to those 
goals. 


1. Two economic goals: 
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2. Two non-economic goals: 
a. 
b. 


III. Discuss the advantages to workers, unions, employers, and the country of 
having education as a fringe benefit. What progress has been made in this regard? 

IV. Fill in the blanks v^dth one of the words or phrases provided. 

international ten John L. Lewds 

local five Walter Reuther 

federation three George Meany 

James Hoffa 

1. A large union of unions, on the national or international level, is called a 


2. The smallest union of a union is the union 

3. President of the AFL-CIO is 


4. Head of the Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO until his death 
was - 

5. The leader of the movement to form industrial unions was 
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6. The AFL-CIO holds a convention every ^ years. 

V. Match the following AFL-CIO committees vnth their proper fiinctions. 

1. Civil Rights Committee maintains standards of democracy and in- 

tegrity in member unions. 

2. Legislative Committee handles programs to educate union 

members and acquaint the public with 
union policies. 

3. Education Committee s upports candiates for office and tries to 

get its candidate elected. 

4. Political Action Committee s tudies information related to union de- 

mands, etc. in order to determine or justify 
its own policies. 

5. Research Committee t ries to abolish or prevent racial discrimi- 

nation in member locals. 
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6. Ethical Practices Committee maintains contact with and good relations 

with the labor movement in other 
countries. 

7. International Affairr. Committee 

Write Craft or Industrial in the space provided. 

1. A union which includes all the workers in an entire industry, regardless of 
the work they do. 

2. A union which organizes all the workers with a certain trade. 

3. Bricklayers union, 

4. Automobile workers union. 

5. Garment workers union. 

6. Plumbers union, 

7. Teachers union. 

8: Hospital workers union. 

9. Public employees union. 

10. Sanitation workers union, 

11. Carpenters union, 

12. Mine workers union. 

13. Glass workers union. 

14. Typographers union. 

15. Steel workers union. 
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VII. Cross out the incorrect answer. 

1. (Craft, industrial) unions were the first to be started in America. 

2. The Industrial Revolution created a need for more (skilled, unskilled) 
workers. 

3. Automation tends to create a need for more (skilled, unskilled) workers. 

4. Members of an industrial union have (the same trade, making the same 
product) in common. 

5. Members of a craft union have (the same trade, making the same product 
in common. 

VIII. Look up and write out the names of the following unions. 

1. ILGWU 7. TWU 

2. UMW 8. ITU 
3* UAW 9. AFT 

4. USW 10. CWA 

5. AFL 11. AFSCME 

6. CIO 

IX. Match the following types of locals found in the ILGWU with the correct 
explanatory sentence. 

1. Craft locals made up of foreign-bom workers who can't speak English. 

2. Trade locals made up of workers who perform the same operation, 

such as cutting, pressing, etc. 

3. Industrial made up of all the workers who make women's garments 

locals in a certain locality, regardless of the operation they 

perform. 

4. Language made up of workers who make the same type of garment, 

locals such as infant's wear, neckwear, etc. 

X. Define each of the following and illustrate where possible. 
1. Apprentice 


2. Apprenticeship agreement 
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4. Journeyman 


5. Apprenticeable occupation 


XL Discuss advantages of apprenticeship programs to industry, to workers, and to 
the general public. 

XII. Discuss the problems blacks have experienced getting into apprenticeships. 
Explain the reasons for this and what is being done about it, 

XIIL Discuss and compare the functions of a union federation widi those of the 
national (or international) and the local. 

XIV. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the craft union as compared with 
the industrial union form of organization. 
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UNIT V ^ PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITIES IN MODERN ORGANIZATIONS 

TEST 

I. Explain the following: 

1. The difference between the "efficiency" approach and the "human 
relations" approach in dealing with employees. 


2. The difference between a personnel policy based on the needs of the 
organization and one based on the needs of of human beings. 


3. The difference between a "high-level" and "low-level" need. 


4. The value to leaders of having sensitivity training. 


5. The personnel problems which may be produced by the assembly line. 

6. The personnel problems created by specialization. 
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IL List five ways in which personnel department can be helpful to both 
management and labor. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


IIL Explain why personnel departments must have these two things to start with if 
they are to be effective: 


1, Good working conditions for workers. 


2. Well-defined, enlightened, and consistent policies. 


IV, Fill in the blanks with one of the words or phrases provided. 

personnel director personnel 

personnel department production 

top management job analysis 

morale seniority 

merit application blank 

1. Personnel policies are recommended by the 


2, Final decisions on personnel policies will be made by 
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3. The head of a personnel department is th e 

4. A systematic study of the requirements of a job is called a 


5. A form filled out by the worker when he applies for a job is called an 


6. Transfers of workers in order to improve the efficiency of the plant are 
called transfers, 

7. Transfers of workers in order better to meet the needs of workers are 
called transfers. 

8. Promotions and layoffs based on length of employee service are called 
decisions. 

9. Promotions and layoffs made on the basis of ability to do the job are 
called decisions. 

10. In order to maintain efficiency of production, personnel departments try 
to increase good worker 

Briefly explain the uses of these three steps often used by large industries in 
•electing and placing workers, and tell why each is important. 

1. Application blank 


2. Psychological or aptitude testing 


3, Interview 
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VI. List and explain three employee services provided by industry. 
1. 


2. 


3. 

VII. List three advantages to industry of a good health and safety program. 
1. 


2. 


3. 


VIII. Write a paragraph of 100 words or more explaining the importance of good 
employee morale to industry, and explain how personnel departments try to 
improve morale. 
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Discuss the qualifications needed to be a good supervisor or foreman. What 
akes the foreman's job an especially diifficult and challenging one? 
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UNIT VI - PROBLEM-SOLVING TECHNIQUES 

TEST 


Match the following: 


1. Collective 

bargaining 

2. Industry-wide 

bargaining 

3. Company 

bargaining 

4. Contract 


5. Grievance 
machinery 


6. Compromise 


procedure by which complaints are settled. 
, a signed agreement. 


an agreement in which both sides give up something and 
gain something. 

the process in which representatives of management and 
representatives of labor try to reach agreement. 

bargaining between representatives of the national or 
international union and representatives of all the 
companies in the union's field. 

bargaining between representatives of labor and a single 
company or employer. 


11. Write the numbers 1 through 4 in the spaces provided indicating the order in 
which the following steps in collective bargaining take place. 

direct negotiations take place. 

^ the union is organized, 
a compromise agreement is reached, or negotiations break down. 
union demands are submitted in writing to management. 


III. List three things which should be covered in a contract. 


erJc 
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3. 


IV. Fill in the blanks. 

1. The worker's representative in the plant is the 

2. Management's repre.*rentative in the plant is the 

3. The individual worker takes his grievance to the 

V. Cross out the incorrect answers. 

1. Management and labor prefer to settle their disputes through (conflict, 
cooperation). 

2. When a contract has expired, the attempt to get a new one £^eeable to 
both the union and management is called (contract n^otiation, grievance 
machinery). 

3. After the contract has been signed, the attempt to setde a dispute arising 
under the contract is called (contract, negotiation, grievance machinery). 

4. Industry-wide bargaining is more likely to be found in the (steel industry, 
construction industry). 

5. Company bargaining is more likely to be found in the (steel industry, 
construction industry). 

VI. In the space below, explain the difference between mediation and arbitration, 
and the circumstances under which each is likely to be used. 
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VII. List three kinds of third parties to whom labor and management may appeal 
for settlement of a labor dispute. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

VIII. Three functions of the National Labor Relations Board are: 
1. 

2. 

3. 

IX. Explain the meaning of the following: 

1. Injunction — 

2. Compulsory arbitration — 


3. Propaganda — 
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Sanctions — 


5. Job action — 


X. List management's counterpart for each one of the union conflict techniques 
listed below; choose from the list of words provided. 

yellow-dog contract lockout 

speedup right-to-work laws 

1. Strike 

2. Slowdown 

3. Organizing unorganized workers 

4. Boycott 

XL Cross out the incorrect answers. 

1. Striking one employer at a time, thereby putting him at an economic 
disadvantage in relation to his competitors, is called (wildcat strike, 
whipsawing). 

2. A strike in which the workers remain at their posts inside the factory but 
don't do any work is called a (wildcat strike, sitdown strike). 

3. A spontaneous strike, not authorized by the union, is called (whipsawing, 
wildcat strike, sitdown strike). 

4. Restriction of union membership in order to control the labor supply is 
more likely to be used by (industrial, craft) unions. 

5. A management technique which is now considered illegal is the (use of 
scabs, yellow-dog contract). 

6. A union technique which is now considered illegal is the (slowdown, 
closed shop). 
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7. Wildcat strikes usually take place on the (local, national) level. 

8. Most labor disputes are settled (with conflict techniques, peaceably). 

9. The wildcat strike is often used by workers to protest against (whipsawing, 
union practices). 

10. Slowdowns (are, are not) likely to be used by workers who are paid 
according to the amount they produce. 

XII. Three ways in which the union may try to monopoHze the labor supply are: 

1. 

2. 
3. 

Two ways in which management may try to manipulate the labor supply are: 
1. 

2. 

State the position which labor and management take about the following issues: 

1. Featherbedding 

a. Labor says 

b. Management says 

2. Right-to-work laws 

a. Labor says 

b. Management says 


XIII. 


XIV. 


erJc 
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UNiT Vn - INTRA-LABOR PROBLEMS 
TEST 


I. Define: 

1. Intra-labor problems 


2. Jurisdictional disputes 


3. Raiding 


4. No-raiding agreement 


II. Explain the following about jurisdictional disputes: 


1. Two causes: 
a. 


2. Two disadvantages: 
a. 


b. 
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3. Legal restrictions (one): 


4. AFL-CIO restrictions (one): 


III. Fill in the blanks. Use one of the words or phrases provided. 

direct sh ake-down collusion 

two-party system representative ideology 

kickback 

1. That type of democracy in which people come together every time a 
decision has to be made is called . democracy. 

2. That type of democracy in which the people elect certain people to make 
decisions for them is called democracy. 

3. We have democracy in our national government. 

4. Most unions have_ democracy. 

5. One thing our national government has which only the International 
Typographers has among unions, is the 

6. The practice of coercing employers to pay money or purchase certain 
commodities is known as the 


7. The practice of giving jobs or contracts to persons who agree to pay union 
officials for their favors is known as the 


8. i^eements between union officials and employers to engage in practices 
which will benefit them personally, but often injure workers and the 
public, is known as 

9. A scheme of ideas about how society should be organized, and what the 
relationship of people to one another should be, is called an 
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IV. What is the purpose of the following? 
1. Fair Employment Practices Act — 


2. Code of Democratic Practices of the AFL-CIO - 


3. Code of Ethical Practices of the AFL-CIO - 


V, About democracy in unions, explain the following: 

1. Two advantages of union leaders' having a great deal of control over their 
members. 


a. 


b. 
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VI. About communism in unions, explain the following: 

1. When and why was communism a problem in unions? 


2. How did the union movement act to eliminate communism? 


3. To what extent is communism a problem today? 
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VII. Define the following: 
!• Discrimination ~ 
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2. Minority group — 


3. Integradon — 


4. Migrant workers — 


VIII. Discuss the ways in which unions are able to discriminate informally against 
blades and other minority groups. Explain why formal discrimination is no longer 
possible. 
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IX. Discuss and evaluate the progress that has been made in eliminating discriminatory 
practices withfa unions and in employment. 


X, Name four groups of workers who have just begun to unionize but are 
unionizing rapidly. Explain about each why there was a delay and why progress is 
now being made rapidly. 


1- 
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XI. Name two groups of workers who are often forbidden to go ou strike 
because of danger to the public interest. 

1. 

2. 

XIL Discuss the pros and cons of giving public employees the right to strike. 


XIII. Write True or Fake in the space provided. 

1. Unions are strongest in the southern part of the United 

States. 

) 

2. It is easier to get workers in large industries organized than 

it is to organize workers in the small industries such as the needle-trades 
industry. 

3. Anti-un:onism has practically disappeared in the United 

States. 


4. The open shop makes union Membership voluntary. 

5. Ri^t-to-work laws make union membership compixlsory. 

6. Some unions have practiced racial discrimination. 

7. Although they may not be card-carrying Qjmmunists, many 

of our leading labor leaders are sympathetic to Communism. 

8. Wildcat strikes may result when leaders have too much 

control over members. 

Craft locals are more likely than industrial locals to restrict 


membership. 


Q 10. _____ Workers should not be^ critical of their leaders, but should 

EBJC do what they are told to do. 
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XIV. 


XV. 


Match the following: 

1. Detroit automation 

2. Automation 

3. Feedback 

4. Electronic computer 

5. Obsolescense 

6. Preferential hiring 

7. Relocation 

8. High-grade ore 


the Age of Automation. 


condition in which men or machines be- 
"come useless. 

contains a high proportion of valuable 
minerals. 

one which has not yet been industrialized. 


a contract provision requiring companies to 
give jobs to workers laid off in the same 
industry or area. 

continuous automatic production. 


the system by which the machine corrects 


Its own errors, 
mechanical brain. 


9. Underdeveloped country a manufacturing process in which decisions 

are made by machine and the product is 
moved from one machine to another by 
other machines. 

10. Second Industrial Revolution 

11. Central control board 

Multiple choice. Circle the letter in front of the correct answer. 

1. Primitive man got his work done by the use of 

a. mechanical power 

b. water power 

c. muscle power 

2. Nowadays, each worker in agriculture produces enough to feed his own 
family and 

a. tvvo other families 

b. five other families - 

c. nine other families. 

3. A thermostat is a good example of 

a. feedback 

b. automation 

c. an automatic computer 
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4. The developnients whicl) were basic to automation were in in the field 
of 

a. nrjchanics 

b. electronics 

c. chemistry 

5. Engine blocks in the Ford plant in Cleveland are moved from one 
machine to the other by 

a. people 

b. mechanical arms and fingers 

c. electronic computers 

6. One place where automation has touched our daily lives is in the 
operation of 

a. trains 

b. telephone system 

c. beauty parlors 

7. A major disadvantage of automation is that it 

a. breaks down too often 

b. doesn't produce as much as human workers 

c. throws many workers out of jobs. 

8. Automation can be helpful to und3rdeveloped countries by 

a. making it possible for them to industrialize rapidly 

b. saving their natural resources 

c. keeping them from being envious of us. 

9. Electronic calculators may make it possible to avoid economic 
recessions because 

a. they can weigh more factors more accurately than can the 
human mind 

b. they are inexpensive 

c. people trust them more than they trust the judgment of 
other people- 

10. Many jobs of the following sort are being displaced or changed by 
automation 

a. professional workers 

b. clerical workers 

c. service workers 
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XVI. List the following: 

1. Two advantages automation brings to workers are 
a. 

b. 

2. Two worker-occupations which will be in great demand as a result of 
automation are 

a. 

3. Two questions yet to be answered about automation are 
a. 

b. 

4. Two ways in which the government already is takmg action to ease the 
distress caused by automation in some areas are 

a. 

b. 

5. Two ways in which the government may have to act in the future if 
labor and management can't solve the human problems of automation 
are 

a. 

b. 

XVII. Mark the following statements True or False. 

1. Automation will generally mean downgrading of the labor 

force. 

2. Spreading the work and reducing the work week are the 

only ways to keep everybody employed in the Age of Automation. 

3. People in distressed areas are able to collect unemployment 

compensation as long as they are out of work. 
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The Second Industrial Revolution is transferring 

decision-making in factories from men to machinesc 

Automation is really more the result of evolution than of 

revolution . 
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UNIT VIII - CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


TEST 


L By completing the following statements, indicate how the following problems 
developed under laissez-faire capitalism. 

1. Some people were deprived of freedom, dignity, and health because their 
bargaining power was 


2. Five ways in which an individual could lose his bargaining power were: 


a. 


b. 


d. 


e. 


3. One reason consumers didn't always buy from those manufacturers who 
offered the highest quality goods was 


4. Two ways in which manufacturers could avoid competition were: 
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5. Unrestricted bargaining between a giant industry and a giant union became 
a problem because 


IL Discuss the operation of the social security system, explaining (a) who j^ays and 
how, (b) the circumstances under which benefits can be obtained, (c) why it is 
compulsory, and (d) the respects in which, in your opinion, it needs improvement. 


Fill in the blanks. Use the words provided. 


Medicare 

National Labor Relations Act 

Taft-Hartley Law 

Landrum -Griffin Act 

Federal Communications Commission 

Sherman Anti Trust Act 

Equal Pay Act 


OASDHI 

Fair Labor Standards Act 

Pure Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 

Social Security Act 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

Civil Rights Act 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 


1, The first federal law regulating the hours »^)f work, wages, and conditions 
of employment of women and children was the 

2, One law which was designed to prevent businesses fi-om getting 
monopolies was the 

3, A law which prohibited the sale of adulterated products and the use of 
false advertising was the 

4, The government agency which regulates commcce between states is the 
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5> A labor law which gave workers the right to do collective bargaining was 
the 

6. A labor law which shifted bargaining power in favor of management was 
the 

7. A labor law which required labor unions to make public certain of their 
records was the 

8. A law passed in 1935 providing protection for Americans when their 
earning power was disturbed was the 

9. A law passed in 1964 which prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin was the 

10. The agency which administers the Civil Rights Act is 


11. An amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act which has helped to give 
women equal pay for equal work is 

12. Those sections of the Social Security Act which deal with retirement, 
survivor*s, disability, as health insurance protections are referred to as 


13. The most recendy added section of the Civil Rights Act which gives health 
protection to the aged, is called 


IV. DiscuSis and appraise the two kinds of protection offered by Medicare. Include 
in your discussion an appraisal of (a) the eligibility requirements, (b) administration 
of the act, and (c) benefits provided. Conclude with recommendations for 
improvement of Medicare. 


MatcK the following: 

1. Monopoly 

2. Regulatory agency 

3. Price fixing 

4. Public interest 

5. Unfair labor practice 

6. Injunction 


a physical or mental inability to work. 

control of the market for a certain product 
by one company. 

public health services for low-income 
familfes. 

assistance to those who have no other 
source of support; formerly called **relief." 

a requirement that proof of need must be 
shown in order to qualify for public as- 
sistance. 

agreement between manufacturers about the 
prices they will charge. 
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7. Cooling-off period 

8. DisabUity 

9. Public assistance 


that which will benefit the general public, 
rather than a particular group. 


a time in which striking workers may be 
forced to return to work and think things 
over. 


a court order, often at the request of the 
President, 


10. Welfare 

11. Needs test 

VI. Expbin the procedure by which the following things occur: 

a. a person enrolls in the social security program 

b. he gets a new number when the card is lost 

c. he becomes eligible for benefits 

d. he claims benefits 

e. he ascertains whether or not his benefit record is accurate 

f. he gets justice if records are incorrect 

VII. List the following: 

.1. Three restrictions on management imposed by the Wagner Act. 


b. 


2, Three restrictions on labor imposed by the Taft-Hartley Act. 


b. 
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3. The steps in the procedure by which workers may be forced back to work 
for 80 days when a strike threatens the national interest. 


b. 


4, Three categories of people who may receive benefits under Old Age and 
Survivor's Insurance. 


c. 

# ' 

VIII. Do you think that organized labor and management now have equal bargaining 
power, or does one side have more than the other? Support your argument with 
examples and offer suggestions for remedying any imbalance you see. 


IX. Explain the following by completing each statement: 
1. Unemployment Compensation 

a. is paid for by 

b. may be received when 

c. is just enough to 

d. has recently been improved by 
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2. Workmen's Gompensation 

a. is paid for by 

b. may be received when 

3. Medicaid 

a, is paid for by 

b. may be received when 

X, Write a paragraph discussing some problem oi American society today. Choose 
from the following list: 

1. Problems for women and children 

2. Problems for consumers 

3. Problems in social security (retirement, survivor's, and disability) 

4. Problems in unemployment compensation and workmens compensation 

5. Problems in labor-management relations 

6. Problems in welfare 

7. Public health and medical care 
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UNIT IX - THE WORKER'S RESPONSIBILITY 


TEST 


Briefly answer the foilowing: * 
L Why are social security plus pension benefits usually inadequate protection 
for the worker in his old age? 


2. In what two ways may the individual act to provide for his own 
protection against loss of earning power? 


b. 


IL Match the following: 


1. Term insurance 

2. Ordinary life 

3. Annuity 

4. Blue Cross 

5. Major medical insurance 

6. Society security 


a basic hospitalization program. 

a form of life insurance investment which 
provides monthly or lump-sum payments 
while the beneficiary is still living. 

an inexpensive form of life insurance which 
provides protection only for a specified 
period. 

a life insurance policy which may be paid 
for in 20 or 30 years, but provides life-long 
protection. 

a plan to help pay for extensive mcdical- 
surgical-hospitalization costs. 
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III. Explain the difference between inflation and deflation by answering the 
following questions about them: 

1. In which does the value of the dollar decrease 

2. Stocks are the best retirement investment to have in times of (which?) 

3. Bank saving$, bonds, and life insurance are the best investments to have in 
times of (which?) 

4. The long-term trend in this country has been in the direction of (which?) 

5. The worker who retires this year retires in a time of (which?) 

IV. Explain the meaning of the following words or phrases: 
1. A "balanced" investment program 


2. Compulsory health insurance 

3. Voluntary health insurance 

4. Pride in craftsmanship 
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V, List three employment advantages usually enjoyed by ihe worker with a good 
general education. 


3. 


VI. List four characteristics of a knowledgeable citizen. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 

VIL Match the following: 

1. Diversity 

2. Conformity 

3. Totalitarianism 

4. Openmindedness 

5. Vigilance 

6. Productivity 


dictatorship. 

trying to be like everybody else, or to force 
others to be like you. 

differentness. 

an attitude of willingness to listen to and 
consider other views. 

alertness 
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VIII. Write True or False in the space provided. 

1. The worker who does not enjoy his work is likely to be 

frustrated in his personal life as well as in his work. 

2. The reason so many young people leave school before 

graduation from high school is that their parents try to convince them of 
the importance of education, but they won't listen. 

3. Skilled workers are the first to lose their jobs in an economic 
recession. 

4. ^Most of the social problems, in America have already been 

solved. 

5. There appears to have been an increasing tendency toward 

conformity in America in recent years. 

6. ^If the worker just pays attention to his job and does it well, he 

will be satisfying all the requirements of citizenship. 

7. ^Anybody who does not agree with your political views, is 

probably a Communist. 

8. ^Keeping Negroes from voting in the South is an example of the 

suppression of civil liberties. 

9. Failing to live up to your responsibility to vote on election day 
is an example of the suppression of civil liberties. 

IX. Do you think that sociial security provisions for old age should be large enough 
so that people do not have to have supplementary income? Defend your position. 


X. Do you think the educational requirements for most jobs are fair and 
resonable? ' Why or why not? Discuss the reasons why employers may prefer 
workers with a considerable amount of formal education. 
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XL Discuss the problems of work and leisure in providing a meaningful life for 
workers. Offer su^estions about the kind of work and leisure which you consider 
most desirable, and how this can be provided. 
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TEST 


1. In the space provided, briefly describe what happens in each situation of the 
economy to: (a) the value of a dollar, (b) the supply of goods, (c) the demand for 
goods, (d) the supply of workers, and (e) the demand for workers. 

1. Prosperity 


2. Depression 


11. Match the names on the left with the phrases on the right which best describe 
them. Put the appropriate number in the space provided. 
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1. Rachel Carson 

2. Bayard Rustin 

3. Amelia Bloomer 

4. Betty Friedan 

5. Roy Wilkins 

6. Coretta Scott King 


leader of the National Organization of 
Women (NOW). 

former "Black Panther" leader now in 
Algeria. 

legal counsel for the NAACP... 

a leading suffragette, whose efforts helped 
give women the right to vote. 

a black female civil r^hts leader. 

President of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. 
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7. A. Philip Randolph 

8. Susan B. Anthony 

9. Whitney Young 

10. Horace Mann 

11. John Lewis 

12. Stokely Carmichael 

13. Eldridge Cleaver 

14. Ralph Nader 


leading figure in the battle to start free 
public schools. 

author of an important book about the 
harmful effects of pesticides. 

leadef of the Urban League until his death. 

former leader of the Congress of Racial 
Equality. 

Executive Director of the A. Philip 
Randolph Institute. 

leader or a movement to increase consumer 
awareness and protection. 


IIL In the space provided, write one good explanation for each of the following 
phenomena: 

1. Passive resistance appealed more to southern than northern blacks 
because 


2. "Separatism** has had more appeal to blacks in a time of recession than in 
a time of prosperity because 


3. Many blacks migrated from the South to the North between 1960 and 
1970 because 
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Riots occurred in many major cities in the summers of 1966 and 1967 
because 


Blacks are divided about whether separatism or integration is the best way 
to achieve full equality because 


Low-income persons tend to attribute poverty to circumstances and high- 
income persons tend to attribute it to effort because 


The old welfare system caused families to break up because 


Democrats tend to attribute poverty to circumstances and Republicans 
tend to attribute it to effort because 
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rV. In the space provided, state as specifically as possible the contribution made by 
each of the following in providing equal opportunity for blacks: 

1. The Supreme Court's 1964 "Brown Decision" 


2. Martin Luther King's "passive resistance" movement in the South. 


3. The 1963 "March on Washington" 


4. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 


5. The A. Philip Randolph Institute 
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V. With respect to each of the following, discuss (a) the major problems to the 
consumer, and (b) your ideas of the best way for remedying these problems. 
(Continue on the back of the sheet, if necessary,) 

1. Food costs 


2. Interest rates 


3. Medical Costs 


4, Housing costs 


5. Quality and safety problems with major products 
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6. Repair costs 


7. Auto insurance costs 


VL Write "true" or "false" in the space provided. 

1. ^Scientists tell us that the world's supply of natural resources is 

being used up. 

2. Many scientists believe that after a nuclear war the world would 

not be able to re-industrialize. 

3. Ralph Nader thinks that the government is acting vigorously to 

enforce the laws against pesticide use. 

4. ^The distribution of wealth in a nation seems to depend largely 

on its ideology. 

5. The United States has a more equitable distribution of wealth 

than any of the industrialized democracies in the West. 

6. The majority of poor people are black. 

7. The majority of black people are poor. 

8. ^Hospital and health care costs have risen no faster than the costs 

of most consumers' goods. 

9. ^Abuses of the welfare system by those who administer it often 

keep needy people off welfare. 

10. The combination of inflation and recession is unusual, but it 

sometimes happens. 
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11. ^Inflation is produced by a wage-price spiral. 

12 You can buy more for a doUai: % ai'fttefe of iinflatib^^^^ 

13 Ralph Nader's work is (fevotedts>M^^g coin^wm^* 

14. The AFL-CIO'su'pport^^tK^ '''^esqjill^ for women" amendment. 

15 The United States has all tln^ natural irescMjrces it needs for its 

own survival and does not need materials front othet countries. 

16. ^Over fifty percent of the woHtf^ population now enjoys a 

comfortable standard of living., 

17. The majority of the peopb ^in l9ie world are white. 

18. ^South Africa provides an example of how people can ltelp 

their dark-skinned neighbors when they really want to. 

19. ^Nationalism is the only answer to the problem of world survival 

and cooperation. 

20. The only way for Americans to survive in the long run is to 

look out for ourselves and let other nations take care of themselves. 

21. ^Social security benefits have increased to the point where 

payments to old people now provide a comfortable standard of living. 

22. The Women's Liberation Movement regards the state proteictive 

laws for women as discriminatory, whereas the AFL-CIO regards them as 
necessary for the protection of many women workers. 

VII. Briefly describe the causes of inflation, as seen by (a) labor, and (b) 
management. 


VIII. Identify and explain each of the following: 
1. Ungraded school 
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2. Ti^t money policy 

3. Recycling 

4. ^tdt labor costs 

5. "Great Society" 

6. Nader's Raiders 

7. Youth culture 
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8. ^Relative deprivation 
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9, Head Start 


10. Guaranteed annual income 


11, Freedom Schools 


12, Women's Liberation Movement 
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13. Black nationalism 


IX. Discuss the following environmental problems, and offer suggestions for dealing 
with them. 

1. Depletion of natural resources 


2. Air pollution 


3. Water pollution 


4. Use of pesticides 


5. Population 
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Compare and contrast the problems of youth and old age in American society. 


XI. Discuss the respects in which women do not have equal rights and opportunities 
in American society, and recent progress in securing those rights. 
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XIL Discuss the conflict between the need to protect our environment and other 
needs of our society, such as adequate fuel, or high employment, or cheap prices, or 
other conflicts. Tell what opinions you hold in this conflict. 
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Foreword 


Opportunities for careers in the field of health are expanding rapidly. 
Advances in technology along with increasing population growth, 
particularly of older adults, are a few of the reasons for the need for 
increasing numbers of health workers. 

Students* knowledge of categories of health workers is usually very 
limited. This material is designed to acquaint the learner with a wide 
variety of careers in health, so that more realistic career choices can be 
made. Suggested activities for learning more about the various careers are 
given, [listings of resource materials available complement each career 
category. 

Integrated into the guide is emph;isis upon the role of Health Careers 
Clubs of New Jersey, a youth leadership organization working to stimulate 
interest in this rapidly growing occupational field. 

The Division of Vocational Education is pleased to offer this guide as one 
way of implemenring a program to introduce students to opportunities in 
the health career field. 

Joan M. Birchenall, Director 
Health Occupations Education 
State Department of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
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INTRODUCTION 

The most valuable possession of man is good health. It gives 
man the opportunity to have a meaningful existence. Only with good 
health can the full potential of a happy and rewarding life be realized. 

Unfortunately, there is a shortage of personnel in the field 
of health. As a result, many career opportunities in the field of health are 
open to our youth: There have been tremendous advances made in recent 
years by the medical and related scientists. Yet these advances may not 
benefit society as quickly as they should if there is a continuing shortage 
of personnel in the health careers. 

This program is geared to direct our youth into health 
careers. It is^a pioneer program which is meant only to *'skim the 
surface.*' Nevertheless, it is a beginning and necessary starting point upon 
which to build a fii'm foundation. 

Deciding early on a health career is important for success, 
and many of our youth are giving serious thought to the possibility of a 
career in some health service. This course is designed to give such youths a 
good opportunity to make such a decision based on knowledge and 
experience. The presentation of the individual health careers enables the 
student to better understand the duties, opportunities, and prerequisite 
studies for each career. The student can then evaluate himself in relation 
to all of these factors. 

At the end of this manual will be found a list of sources 

for visual aids. 

Marie Santitoro 
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Unit. 1 - The Establisli merit of Teacher-Student Relationships 
Objectives ~~ The teacher will be able: 

To identify and develop a sound teacher-student relationship. 
To achieve a healthy classroom environment. 

The human relations objective is concerned with helping an individual make 
personal adjustments and group adjustments as a member ot a team, the class. Full 
participation in the health occupations orientation program should provide the best 
opportunities for making these adjustments, if there are - proper leadership and 
well-adjusted, receptive students. This is the ideid situation, however, and not usually the 
situation in reality. For every person, including teacher and each stvdent, has a different 
personality, with various aspects that are part of the personality makeup. These 
hereditary and derived tendencies are the bases which determine the type of personality 
an individual will possess. The distinctive nature of these tendencies within each 
individual constitute the differences of personalities. Each person has different interests, 
ideals, attitudes, and emotional drives that go into the makeup of his personality. 
Therefore* by providing the student with a satisfying experience in specific hedth 
activities in which he has a natural desire to engage, the opportunity is present to develop 
desirable traits in that student and to stimulate her to pursue a career in the field. The 
key is qualified leadership. 

There are various elements essential to the development of a healthy, sound 
relationship between teacher and student. Personality and qualified leadership constitute 
the core of success. The following elements must also be considered if the total picture is 
to be one of successful interpersonal relationships. 

A. Seriousness of the studoit's decision 

The student must be suited for the type of work she is considering. This can 
usually be determined by having the student assemble the information on a specific 
career or by experience in the work itself. Finally, she should discuss the matter with the 
teacher and counselor. Here is where the teacher must resort to all of her talents in 
helping to understand and guide the student .before her. This is the critical stage, since 
the infiuence of tlie teacher is of enormous importance in the selection of a career. 

B. The i}idivi(lual\< adjustment in life 

The knowledge of the student's background is essential. The teacher must be 
aware oi the studetu's situation in the family and in society, since these factors will 
affect her work. The teacher with this essential information will be better equipped to 
help the individual student to function at her peak capacity. 

C. I'he pefsofial characteristics of the :tude}it 

There are many aspects of character and personality. These aspects are the 
elements responsible for the variety of different personalities. In fact, no two people are 
exactly alike. Thus the teacher must be aware of each students background, 
environment, intellectual level, aptitudes, abilities, and disabilities. The teacher who is 
aware of all of these factors can heip^ievclop an all-around sound person<ility» 
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a. Intelligence level (mental capacity) 

b. Physical abilities and limitations 

c. Ambition and drive 

d. General attitude 

e. Other personal characteristics 

D. Tlie communications capacity of the student 

The student's ability to relate to and empathize with others is a major factor 
for success in any career, but especially for a health career, since there is constant 
contact with people. 

Conclusion: 

With the above factors in mind, the teacher can create a sound, wholesome 
teacher-student relationship. Further progress can be attained through teacher-pupil 
plannirtg at the beginning of each term, to give the student an opportunity to express her 
needs. Cooperative planning is good for continued personal motivation as well as 
continuity of content. 

Together, teacher and student could plan several conference periods which 
would enable the student to have private sessions to discuss questions that are personal in 
nature. ITie class can also meet as a group to discuss any controversial aspects of the 
Health Career course. 

Finally, personal attention can be given to each student according to her rate 
of growth or progress. All of this is made possible since the teacher kyiows each student 
through the information indicated above. 


Unit 2 - Evaluation of Student - Present Knowledge of Students 

Objectives — The teacher will be able: 

To establish a sound basis upon which to build a deeper and more fruitful line 
of communication. 

The background knowledge of the students will vary greatly. Young people 
today are being confronted with medical terms in every type of advertisement 
proclaiming the value of the product advertised Eating habits have changed drastically in 
the past decade alone. Complex products of all types have changed the way of life in 
America to a great extent. Knowledge and values of the average person ha^'e been 
affected. Therefore it becomes necessary to evaluate the knowledge and values of each 
student. 

Pre-test of student's present knowledge of health 

1. Knowledge of the following topics should be part of the background of the 
average individual. It is important for the teacher to know the extent of the student's 
knowledge of each topic. This will allow the teacher to give special attention where 
required. Pupil-teacher planning at the beginning of the school year gives the students an 
opportunity to grow at a steady pace. This cooperative planning creates continuous 
motivation and continuity in content. The best planning is based on an accurate 
knowledge of the student's needs. There are some topics on which student knowledge 
should be evaluated: 

a. The value of a good breakfast 

b. The adequacy of a hamburger and soft drink for lunch 

c. Food fads and the damage they can do 

d. How to maintain the proper weight 

e. The need for adequate sleep to maintain good health 

f. The ways in which germs and diseases are spread 

g. "The best investment is good health." 

2. Obtain general health information for each student. 

a. age 

b. weight 

c. height 

d. vision 

e. teeth 

f. hearing 

g. past medical history 

h. present medical history 
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Unit 3 — Survey of Health Careers 

ectives — Student will be able: 

To identify the services rendered in the various health careers. 

To list the qualifications and opportunities for advancement of each health 
career. 

To compare the various types of health careers in hospitals, nursing homes, and 
health agencies. 

To list the functions of health-career personnel and their legal limitations in 
practice. 

To list the basic qualities a person who desires a health career should have. 
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Dental Assistant 


In the beginning of 19th century, dentists usually employed a young man or 
boy to assist in performing supportive tasks around the office. This regularly accepted 
practice was broken by Dr. Edmund Kcll of New Orleans in 1885, when he employed a 
young woman to assist him. Soon the practice of hiring women was accepted by the 
public and the dental profession. 

The dental assistant was usually trained on the job by the dentist himself. In 
1924, Mrs. Juliette Southard founded the American Dental Assistants Association. Seven 
years later, in 1931, the first educational offering outside the dental office was made 
available through a curriculum guide developed by the association's educational 
committee. Finally, in 1960, requirements for the approval of education programs and a 
certification program for dental assistants was adopted by the American Dental 
Association. 

Today, many institutions offer a 2-year post high school program for the 
training of dental assistants. The demand for dental assistants is great. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Discussion 
Lecture 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
References and texts 
Pamphlets, magazines 

A. Description of work 

The Dental Assistant prepares patients for examination, treatment, or dental 
surgery. She also performs laboratory duties, prepares dental materials, assists 
with X-ray films, sterilizes instruments, and assumes secretarial duties. The 
dental assistant works under the supervision of the dentist at all times. 

B. Personal qualifications 

1. Good physical and mental health 

2. Manual dexterity 

3. Ability to get along with people 

4. Neatness 

5. Courtesy 

6. Orderliness 

7. Ambition 

8. Self-control 

9. Desire to be of service 

10. Willingness to assume responsibility 

C. Duties 

1. Prepares patients for dental examination. 

'2, Assists the dentist in providing dental treatment. 
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3. Helps in exposing X-rays and processing the X-ray film. 

4. In the laboratorv'. assists in making: 

a. Dental appliances 

b. Models of the mouth 

c. Casts of inlays 

5. In the business office serv'es as: 

a. Receptionist 

b. Secretary 

c. Bookkeeper 

D. Education 

High School graduate with courses in Typing, Bookkeeping, English. Biology, 
Chemistry, and Mathematics ^ 

E. Training 

1. Dental-Assistant programs are offered in: 

a. Vocational schools 

b. Junior colleges 

c. Dental colleges 

2. Length of course ranges from one to two years 

3. The Certifying Board of the American Dental Assistants Association awards 
certification to those who fulfill the following qualifications: 

a^ Graduation from an accredited dental-assistant program 

b. Passing an examination 

c. Fulfilling ADAA Membership requirements 

d. Completing a period of successful experience 

F. Advancement 

A Dental-Assistant career offers a diversity of activity and a chance to assume a 
responsible and challenging position. 

G. Future employment 

1. Employment opportunities are vast. There is a wide variety of choice for 
employment in: 

a. Hospital dental service 

b. Private dental practice 

c. Group dental practice 

d. Public health agencies 

e. Government service 

f. Dental schools 

g. Dental-assisting education 
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2. The need for trained dental assistants is great and continuing. Steadily 
increasing demands for dental services and a diminishing ratio of dentists to 
the population have created this need. 

H. Earnings 

Current starting salary range S5, 200-55,850 a year, 

I. Hours 

1. 40 hours per week 

2. May be required to work evenings and Saturdays 
J. Suggested activities for high school student 

1. Join a Health Careers club 

2. Observe dental assistants at work in dental offices, 

3. Volunteer services in dental clinic. 

4. Make a field trip to a Dental Assisting school, 

5. Talk to a dental assistant about advantages of this career, 

K, Visual aids 

Vie Dental Assistant. (DH 54) 13^2 min,, color, 16mm (1961), American 
Dental Association, This film presents information on the Dental Assistant — A 
Career of Service 

L, Additional information may be obtained from: 

American Dental Assistants Association 
211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

American Dental Association 
211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

American Dental Assistants Association 
410 First National Bank Building 
F-.a Porte, Indiana, 46350 

M. Bibliography 

Dental Assistant, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Employment Service, January 
1968, 2 pp„ free 

Dental Assistant. Moravia, New York: Chronicle Guidance Publications Inc, 
1968, 4 pp. 
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Thcrc*s an Action Career Ahead When You Becofne a Trahied Dental Assistarit 
Chicigo. Illinois: American Dental Association, 2 pp.. free 

Your I'liture as a Detital A.<,<ista}it, New York: Richards Rosen Press, 1970, 138 
pp. 

N. References and texts 

Levy. R. Irwin. Dental Asslstatit: Lea Fcbiger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morrison, G. Archanna, hi the Defitist's Office. J. P. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Covington Ethel, llie lifficient Dental Assistant, C.V. Mosby Company, St. 
Louis. Mo. 

McCall. John Oppic. lhactical Dental Assistinj^j. Dental Items of Interest Publish- 
ing Co.. Brooklyn, New York 

Miller, Charles J., hdavs. Crotvfis and Bridges. W.B. Saunders, Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Pvnerson, Shailer. Dentist aiid His Assistant. C. V« Mosby Co., St. Louis Mo. 

Wainright, W. W.. Dental Radioloffy. Mc Graw Hill Co., Hightstown, New Jersey 

Pennington, G. W., Dental Phamiacolofjy. Davis Publication, Inc., Worcester, 
Massachusetts 

O. Pamphlets, magazines 

Soffiethhi^ Neie ifi White. Pamphlet published by the Division of Dental Health, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 20201 

Dental .'\.<!sistin^ Is aii Action Career'. Pamphlet published by American Dental 
Assistants A.ssociation, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

77/1.? Could F}e You - a Trained Dental Assistant. Published by the American 
Dental Assistants Association, 211 East Chicago Avenue , Chicago, Illinois 
60611 

Tlw Dental Assisia>it. A monthly magazine puhlislied by the American Dental 
Assistants Association, 401 First National Bank Bldg., La Porte, Indiana 46350 
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Dental Hygienist 


The noriiKil ti^sks of routine dental care that require less than a dentist's 
knovvlcdcie suggf*st that the dentist employ a dental hygienist to carry out these tasks. 
The dental iiygienist is able to supplement the dentist's work, thus allowing the dentist to 
carry out the operations requiring more knowledge and skill. The first dental hygienists 
were trained by the dentists who hired them. 

T?ic first school organized for the trair.ing of dental hygienists was formed in 
the beginning of this century. It wasn't until 1915 that one of the states recognized the 
practice of dental hygiene as a profession. Today, this profession has been recognized for 
its importance and thus has expanded and gainea proper stature. 

Suggested! instruction;]] procedures 

ir>iscus$i(.>n 

Lecture 

Chalkboard 

Visual aids 

Reference and texts 

Pa m nil lets, magazines 

.Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

The Dental Hygienist works under the supervision of the dentist. She cleans 
teeth by removing disclorations and deposits, and massages gums. She also 
engages in dental health education, advising patients as to techniques of mouth 
care and proper diet. 

A dental hygienist working in a private dental office may also take and develop 
X-rav pictures, mix filling compounds, prepare solutions, and sterilize 
instruments for tfic dentist. Making appointments and keeping i-ecords may also 
be part of her duties. 

B. Personal qualifications 

1. Good health 

2. Intelligence 

3. Dependability 

4. Courtesy 

5. Good iippearance 

(\. Ability to get along with people 

7. Eniotionul stability 

8. Mature personality 

9. Conscientiousness 
10. Manuiil dexterity 

C Duties 

1. Teaches patients the proper way to care for their moutlis. 

2. Cleans and scales teeth. 

3. Takes X-rays of teeth. 

4. Assists denti:?t with routine office procedures. 
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D. Education 

High school graduate with courses in Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, Social 
Studies, English. 

E. Training 

Students may enroll in School of Dental Hygiene: 

1 . Two-year program which awards either a Certificate or an 
Associate Degree, or 

2. Four-year program for a Bachelor degree. 

A dental hygienist is required to lake the National Board Dental Hygiene 
Examination for license to practice. 

F. Advancement. A dental hygienist can be employed: 

1. As a special teacher in dental-health education programs 

2. In community health programs 

3. In research and administrative fields (with the required post-graduate study) 

4. In advanced practice in: 

a. Hospital dental clinics 

b. Clinics for physically or mentally handicapped persons 

G. Future Employment 

There is an increasing demand for dental hygicnists in all areas of dental 
practice. 


H. Earnings 


1. Current starting salary for graduate with a 2-year certificate $6,000-$7,000 
or more. 

2. For graduate with a Bachelor's degree, current starting salary is 
S7,000-~S8,000. 


I. Hours 


1. 40 hours per week 

2. May be required to work evenings and Saturdays 
J. Suggested activities for high school student 

1. Join a Healtli Careers club. 

2. Volunteer services in dental clinics 

3. Visit dental offices with dental -hygienist personnel 

4. Make a field trip to a school of Dental Hygiene. 

5. Observe j dental hygieni.st at work in your school. 

6. Ask your family dentist for information on this career. 

7. Talk to a dental hygienist about the unique advantages of a career in dental 
hygiene. 
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K. Visual Aids Films 

Briffht Future, 28 inin., color, 16 mm (1965), American Dental Association, 
This film is a recruitment film for the profession of Dental Hygienist, It shows 
the requirements for entrance into an educational program, takes the student 
through a typical course of study, and explains areas of professional practice, 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

American Dental Hygicnists Association 
211 East Chicago Avenue, Room 1616 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

American Dental Association 
211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 

M. Bibliography 

Accredited Dental Hygiene Ihogrcvn. Chicago, Illinois: American Dental 
Hygicnists Association, January 1969, 5 pp.. free 

A Mirror Image of n Doital Uygieyiist Chicago, Illinois; American Dental 
Hygicnists Association, 3 pp., free 

Careers in Dental Hyj^ietie. Chicago, Illinois: American Dental Hygienists 
Association, 5 pp,, free 

Dental Hygiene -* .1 ('areer With a Future. Chicago, Illinois: American Dental 
Hygienists Association. 1 page, free 

^rlic Registered Doitdl IJygieuist. Washington, D.C.: United States Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 1966, 8 pp,, 15^ 

N. Texts and References 

Kerr, Donald Archibald, and Major M. Ash, Oral Pathology: An Introduction of 
General and Oral Pathology for Hygienists. Lea &c Fcbiger, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Wheeler, flusscll C. A Textbook of Dental Anatomy and Physiology, 3rd 
Edition, \V. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Bregstcin, vSamuel Joseph, Handbook Vor Dental Hygicmsts, Secretaries^ and 
Assista}its» Prcn rice-Hall. Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Pennington, GAV., Dattal Pharmacology, Davis Publication, Inc., Worchester, 
Mass. 

Peterson. Shailer, Dentist ayul His Assistant. C.V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wainright, WAV., Dental Radiology. McGraw Hill Co., Hightstown, New Jersey 

Benson, H.J. and K.E. Kipp, Dental Science Laboratory Guide, W. C. Brown 
Co., Dubuque, iowii 

ERIC 


O. Pamphlets, Magazines 


Somethmg New in White. A pamphlet published by the Division of Dental 
Health, U. S, Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 20201 

Juliette A. Southard Scholarship Pamphlet, A pamphlet published by the 
American Dental Assistant Association, 410 First National Bank Building, La 
Porte, Indiana 46350 

The Dental Assistant, A monthly magazine published by the American Dental 
Assistants Association, 401 First National Bank Building, La Porte, Indiana 
46350 

Careers In Dental Hygiene, Pamphlet published by the Division of Educational 
Services, American Dental Hygienists Association, 211 East Chicago Avenue, 
Chixrago, Illinois 60611 
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Dental Laboratory Technician 


Relatccl Information 

The modern concept of the dental laboratory technician is a relatively new one. 
It grew into maturity as scientific methods of dentistry advanced and the idea of 
preventing and correcting dented problems grew. The tasks of dental laboratory 
technicians are time-consuming and technical. The dentist himself would not be able to 
carry this burden alone. Thus, di»o to necessity, this profession was bom. 

It was as late as 1958 that the certification program for thb profession was 
established. In one decade more than 9,000 dental technicians applied for certification 
and were examined. Today, more than 6,000 have been certified and carry the "C.D.T." 
certification identification letters behind tlieir names. 

Suggested instructional proccdure.s 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
References and texts 
Pamphlets 
Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

T])c Dental Laboracory Technician is responsible for the fabrication of all types 
of dental appliances, but he seldom sees the persons for whom they are 
intendcii. He works irotn ;i written prescription and from an impression of the 
patient's mouth supplicti by the dentist. . 

Since the tasks of the all-around technician are varied, he must have a 
knowledge of all phases of dental technology. He may prepare orthodontic 
cr^rrective appliances that upplv pressure to teeth to bring them into correct 
position, or he may make ceramic or plastic teeth and' crowns. He may also 
cast the tnetal framework for plates and bridges, as well as for gold and 
porcelain inlays. In addition to making dental appliances, the dental technician 
also may be rcLjuirud to repair broken dentures. 

B. Personal qualifications 

1. Good physical and mental licaldi 

2. Ma nun! dcxterirv 

3. fiood color pcrccpiion 

4. A liking for detailed work 

5. 13epenilabilii\ 

6. Courtesy 

7. Patience 

8» Ability to read and foHow instructions 
9. Nearn'-h 
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C. Duties 


1. Constructs complete and partial dentures. 

2. Makes crowns and fixed bridgework. 

3. Casts gold or other precious metals for partials. 

4. Makes individual porcelain and acrylic restorations. 

5. Constructs orthodontic appliances. 


D. Education 


A high school education is a minimum requirement for those seeking a career 
in this field. High school graduates who have completed courses in Ceramics, 
Art, Sculpturing, Blueprint Reading, Plastics, Metalworking, Chemistry, and 
Physiology receive special consideration. 


E. Training 


1. Junior colleges — a 2-year program which includes both academic and 
laboratory instruction, leading ro an Associate of Arts de^ee, 

2. Vocational schools and private schools offer 1- and 2-year programs 

3. On-the-job training procjam in a commercial dental laboratory. Training 
period usually lasts 3 to 4 years, depending upon the trainee's ability and 
previous experience. 

4. Dental laboratory technician training programs are also offered in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 


Advancement 


Opportunities arc virtually unlimited, and the demand for qualified dental 
laboratory technician is expected to continue during the next decade. 

Qualified and experienced dental laboratory technicians tnay readily establish 
their own laboratory businesses. 


G. Future employment 


1. Commercial dental laboratories 

2. Dentists offices 

3. Government agencies 

H. Earnings 

1. Current starting salary range S8,840~$11J00 

2. Self-employed earn aDout SI 5,600 

L Hours 

Usually a 5-day, 40-hour work week. 
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J. Suggested activities for high school student 

1. Join a Health Careers club, 

2. Observe a dental laboratory technician in a commercial dental laboratory. 

3. Make a field trip to a commercial dental laboratory. 

K. Visual Aids 

Laboratory of the Body, 28 min., color, 16 mm (1968), American Dental 
Association. This film describes the constantly expanding scope of dental 
research and its relation to today's scientific community. Its Dasic purpose is to 
describe the challenge of dental research to senior high school and college 
students who are interested in science. It is designed to attract students who 
might become biologists, physicists, or bio-chemists, so that they may 
investigate the challenges in dental research. 

T/ie Case of the Missing Tooth. 16 min, color, 16 mm, New Jersey State 
Museum. The theme of this film involves a construction project and shows how 
the dental arch must be maintained in the same manner as a building structure. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

National Association of Dental Laboratory Technicians 
734 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

American Dental Association 
21 1 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 * 

National Board For Certification 
3801 Mount Vernon Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 22305 

M. Bibliography 

Accredited Dental Laboratory Technology Programs. Chicago , Illinois: The 
American Fund For Dental Education, June, 1969, 2 pp., free 

Dental Laboratory Technician. Chicago, Illinois: Science Research Associates, 
Inc, 1969, 4 pp. ' 

Ha}i(U That Tliink — A Word .About Careers in Modem Dental Laboratory 
Technology. Alexandria, Virginia: National Board of Certification, July 1968 

N. References and texts 

Dept. of Army, Dental Laboratory Technician. Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office 

Handbook i-or Dental l^ostlictic Technicians. Superintendent of Documents, 
U,S. Government Printing Office 
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Guide to Hospital Dental Procedure. Chicago, Illinois: American Dental 
Association 

Benson, Harold J., and Kenneth E. Kipp, Dental Science Laboratory Guide. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company 

Boucher, Carl Opdvke, Current Clinical Dental Temiinolo^jy . St. Louis, Mo: 
C.V. Mosby Co. 

Wheeler, Russell C, A Textbook of Dental Anatomy and Physiology. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: W.B. Saunders Co. 

American Dental Association, Guide to Dental Materials. Chicago, Illinois 

Peterson, Shailer Albarcv, Clinical Dental Hy^riene. St. Louis, Mo.: C.V. Mosby 
Co. ' ' 

Morrisuii, Goldie Archanna, In the Dentist's Office: .A Guide for Auxiliary 
Dottal Pcrsofnwl Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Stinaff, Robert K., Dental Auxiliary Personnel. St. Louis, Mo.: C.V. Mosby Co. 

Moser, C.A. and others, Dental Health and Dental Sen>iccs. Fairlawn , N. J.: 
Oxford University Press. 

Wheeler, R.C, Textbook of Dental Anatomy and Physiolofjy. 4th Ed., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: W.B. Saunders Co. 

Miller, Charles J., fnlaysy Cronnis, and Brid^fes. Philadelphia, Pa.: W.B. Saunders 
Co. 

Nagle, R.J. and V. H. Sears, Denture Ihosthetics. 2nd Ed., St. Louis, Mo.: C.V. 
Mosby Co. 

Benson, H. J. and K. E. Kipp, Dental Science Laboratory Guide. Dubuque, 
Iowa.: W. C. Brown Co. 

O. Magazine 

Hiis Could Be You - .-1 Trained Dental Assistaftt. Published by the American 
Dental Assistants Association, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
60611 
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Dentist 

Dentistry has been necessary since the beginning of mankind. The first practice 
of dentistry must have been extremely primitive. For centuries teeth were extracted for 
frivolous reasons — even to remove the pain of hea£?ache! The rudimentary dental care of 
the past cannot be compared to the present profession of dentistry. Today dentistry is a 
scientifically founded profession vital to the health of any community. 

Suggested instructional procedure 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
Bibliography 
References and texts 
Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

1. The Dentist is concerned with treating ailments or abnormalities of the teeth 
and gums and with limiting the incidence of their occurrence or recurrence. 

A dentist is a highly respected professional person in his community. With 
the physician, nurse, and public health officer, the dentist is an important 
member of a health team which serves to in>prove the health standards of 
the community. He or she is often a community leader, taking part in 
community service work. 

2. About 6 percent of dentists are recognized as specialists, Specialists are as 
follows: 

Orthodontist one who straightens teeth 

Oral surgeon ~ performs operations on the mouth and jaws 

Periodontist — treats the tissues that support the teeth 

Prosthodontist ~ makes artificial teeth or dentures 

Pedodontist— specializes in dentistry for children 

Oral pathologist — specializes in diseases of the mouth 

Endodontist — specializes in diseases of the pulp and does root canal 
therapy 

B. Persona] qualifications 

1. Good physical and mental health 

2. Manual dexterity 

3. Intelligence 

4. Enjoyment of detailed work 
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5. Tact 

6. Patience 

7. Good personality 

8. Ability to work hard 

9. Neatness 

10. AbiHty to get along with people 

11, Good judgment 
1 2. Perseverance 

13. Desire to be of service to others 

C. Duties 

1. Extract teeth. 

2. Fills cavities. 

3. Cleans teeth. 

4. Takes and interprets X-ray films. 

5. Takes impressions for dentures and fits artificial teeth. 

6. Diagnoses, prevents, and corrects tooth and c^um disorders. 

7. May educate the public to the importance o? dental health and care. 

D. Education 

Three to four years of college with courses in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics, English, Social Studies, Languat^es. 

E. Training 

1. Dental school (4 years). The degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery (D.D.S.) is 
granted at graduation. 

2. Two to three years' post-graduate work needed to specialize, 

3. A dental graduate, must pass a state examination to be licensed to practice 
dentistry. 

F. Advancement 

1. A successful dentist builds a reputation and thus advances witli the confi- 
dence of his patients. 

2. Career opportunities in: 

n. Independent practice 

b. Specialty practice 

c. Research 

d. Teaching in dental schools 

e. Business 

f. Government scrv^ice 
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G. Future employment 


1. Tlie demand for dentists is constantly growing as the nation's population 
increases and the public becomes more educated to the need for 
dental-health care. 

2. Current statistics relating to both the need and demand for dental services 
indicate that approximately 111,000 dentists will be needed in the next 
decade to maintain present-day standards of dental health 

H. Earnings 

Dentists earn S29,000 a year and up 

L Hours 

1. Sets own working hours if in private practice 

2. 40-50 hours per week 

J. Suggested activities for high school student 

1. Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Observe dentists in private offices 

3. Observe dentists in dental clinics. 

4. Discuss dentistry as a career with your family and teachers. 

5. Discuss the dental profession with your dentist. 

6. Make a field trip to a dental school. 

K. Visual Aids 

Pattern of a Ihofession. Two parts, 51 min., color, 16 mm, N. J. State Museum. 
Dramatizes the importance of the mouth as a vital organ of the body. The 
professional man who treats the mouth is the focus that makes the film 
valuable in vocational guidance. The education of dentists, dental research and 
practice, the dentist in public health service, and the professional organizations 
are depicted. 

Challenge of Dentistry. 28 min., color, 16 mm (1962), American Dental 
Association. This film shows how youth becomes aware of the importance of 
dentistry. It answers ba^ic questions about the dental profession, the training 
and qualifications necessary, as well as the rewards of the profession. 

Laboratory of the Body. 28 min., color, 16 mm (1968), American Dental 
Association. This film describes the constantly expanding scope of dental 
research and its relation to today's scientific community. Its basic purpose is to 
describe the challenge of dental research to senior high school and college 
students who are interested in science. It is designed to attract students who 
might become biologists, physicists, or bio-chemists, so that they may investi- 
gate the challenges in dental research. 
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Dental Health: How and Why. 10 min., color, 16 mm, N. J. State Museum* 
This film helps develop constructive attitudes toward dental health by demon- 
strating clearly and interestingly the recommended care of the teeth and 
mouth. 

Gateway to Health. 20 min., color, 16 mm, N. j. State Museum. A factual story 
of prevention of tooth decay by a group of youngsters and adults under 
guidance of their dentist. 

Teeth: Development and Care, 11 min., B/W, 16 mm, N. J. State Museum. 
Animated drawings and direct photography present vividly four vital problems 
in connection with teeth: how teeth develop ;ind grow; which foods help to 
build strong tseth; how to brush the teeth; and how the dentist cares for our 
teeth. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

American Association of Dental Schools 
211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

American Dental Association 
220 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

M. Bibliography 

Careers in Dentistry. Chicago, Illinois: American Association of Dental Schools, 
1966, 18 pp., free 

Dentistry — A Career for Women. Chicago, Illinois: American Dental 
Association, 7 pp., free 

Financial Aid for Dental Students. Chicago, Illinois: American Association of 
Dental Schools, 10 pp., free 

The Challenge of Dentistry. Chicago, Illinois: American Association of Dental 
Schools, 10 pp., free 

Yotir Future In Dentistry. Chicago, Illinois: American Association of Dental 
Schools, 1968, 6 pp., free 

N. References and texts 

Bregstein, S. Joseph, The Dentist and His Control of Practice; Dental Items of 
Interest Publishing Company, Brooklyn, New York 

Morrison, Archanna, In the Dentist's Office J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Swank, E. R., Dental Practice ami Management Lea & Fcbiger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Peterson, S., Dentist and HU Assishvit. C. V. Mosby, St. Louis, Mo. 

Francis and Wood, Dental Pluinnacolo<;iy mid l^ierapeutics, W. B. Saunders Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stinoff, Robert K.. Dentil lhactice Administration. 2nd Ed., C. V. Mosby Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

G. O- Kruger, Textbook oj Oral Surgery. 2nd Ed., C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Wheeler, R. C, Textbook of Dental Anatomy and Physiology. 4th Ed., W. B. 
Saunders Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Young, W. O., and D,. F. Striffler, Tfie Dentist: His Practice and His 
Community. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wainright, W. W., Dental Radiology. McGraw Hill Co., Hightstown, New Jersey 

Hutchinson, A. C. W., Dental afid Oral X-Ray Dia^Mo.^i5. Williams and Wilkins 
Co., Ba] timore, Md. 

Jorecn.sen, N. B. and J. Hayden, Jr., Dental Anesthesia. Lea and Febiger Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moser, C. A. and others. Dental Health and Det^tal Services. Oxford University 
Press, Fairlawn, New Jersey 

O. Pamphlets, magazines 

Admis<no}i Requirements of Amcrica}i Dental Schools. Available at S2.00 per 
copy from American Association of Dental Schools, 211 East Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, 60611 

Careers in Dentistry. Available free of charge from Council on Dental 
Education, American Dental Association, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611 

Dental Aptitude Testing Program, Available from Council on Dental Education, 
American Dental Association, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Frontiers of Doital Science. Available from American Denta] Association, 211 
East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

journal of American Dental As.<iOciatio}u Available from American Dental 
Association, 211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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BEST COFV AVniurtDU 



Dietitian 


Since the existence of the family, food planning has been the responsibility of 
the housewife. Up until recently she was generally unaware of the importance of 
nutrition and a balanced diet. Scientists began to learn more about nutrition and its 
influence on good liealth. Food planning took on added importance for all. Thus, the 
profession was born. Dietitians were needed in hospitals, schools, and other types of 
institutions. 

!n the lute 19th centur\', people were being taught ways of preparing food, 
vet the dietitian's profession was slow to develop. It was only in this century as scientists 
learned of the body's need for the various nutrients, was the importance of this 
profession realized. Good health cannot be realized without proper nutrition. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
Bibliograpliy 
References and texts 
Pamphlets 
Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

The Dietitian is a member of the medical team w!io provides nutritional advice 
and specific plans for meals. Dietitians are proficient in the art of feeding 
individuals and groups with balanced and attractive diets. They excel in the 
sciences ot nutrition and management. 

li. Personal qualifications 

1. Good mental and physical health 

2. Ability to communicate 

3. Ability to get along with people 
• 4. Patience 

5. Good personal appearance 

6. Neatness 

7. Pleasant personality 

8. Willingness to accept responsibility 

9. An interest in foods, nutrition, and man;igement 
1 0. Cleanliness 

C, Duties 

1. Prepares meals to be served to patients or odicr groups of people. 
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2. Observes and reports information regarding patient's eating habits, food 
preferences, and progress. 

3. Plans various diets and menus. 

4. Supervises and sees that meals served are nutritionally adequate for patients, 
in accordance with the doctor's orders. 

5. Gives instruction to patients and families on nutrition and good eating 
habits. 

6. Has conferences with interns, nurses, and dietary personnel concerning 
nutrition and dietetics, 

7. Offers nutritional guidance to community groups. 

D. Education 

High school graduate with courses in Home Economics, Biology, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Typing, English, Social Studies. 

E. Training 

1. A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, fulfilling 
requirements specified by the American Dietetic Association. 

2» An approved dietetic internship for a period of one year, 

F. Advancement 

Today dietitians hold responsible positions in medical and health-care centers, 
public health agencies, industries, universities, the armed services, and 
international organizations. These areas offer excellent career opportunities to 
young men and women who are qualified in dietetics. 

The dietitian with advanced education and experience can attain a higher 
position in the field of dietetics. 

G. Future employment 

Employment opportunities are excellent in: 

1. Hospitals 

2. Armed services 

3. Medical clinics 

4. U. S. Public Health Service 

5. Veterans administration 

6. Colleges and universities 

7. Commercial food service 

8. Restaurants 
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9. Clubs 

10. Hotels 

11. Industrial food service 

12. School food service 

13. Food-service-equipment companies 

14. Magazines and newspapers 

15. Radio and television stations 

16. Business organizations 

17. Health and welfare agencies 

H. Earnings 

1. Current starting salary range $8,900-$9,750 yearly 

2. Experienced dietitians earn $11,200-$17,000. 

3. Salaries vary according to place of employment. 

I. Hours 

A 40-hour week 
J. Suggested activities for high school student 

1. Enroll in the home-making courses. 

2. Obtain summer or part-time job in the food service department in: 

a. Hospital 

b. Nursing home 

c. Day-care center 

d. Camp 

e. Other institutions 

3. Join Health Careers club 

4. Volunteer services to local hospital in dietary department 

5. observe a dietitian at work 

6. Make a field trip to a dietary department of a hospital, other institution, or 
commercial food-service facility. 

7. Discuss employment opportunities in dieteticis with a dietitian. 

8. Obtain a list of approved colleges and universities from the American 
Dietetic Association. 

K. Visual Aids 

View From the Mountain. 20 min., color, 16mm, Modem Talking Picture 
Service. This film illustrates the experiences of a girl in a hospital dietetic 
internship, and traces the preparation necessary for a career in dietetics. 

Toward the Victory of Health. 1414 min., color, 16mm, Modern Talking Picture 
Service. Describes the advances in nutrition and the work of the dietitian and 
nutritionist on the scene in hospitals, schools, research, industry, day-care 
centers, and other areas of the community. 
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Take a Good Look. 16 iiiin., color slide-film. Association Films, Inc. This 
professional, noncommercial slide film was developed in authentic situations — 
on a university campus, in hospitals, in a public school, in community centers 
where nutrition services arc available, and in commercial organizations. Each 
group of illustrations represents actual positions held by dietitians and 
nutritionists. It also suggests that young people on the threshold of making a 
career choice match their talents and interests with opportunities in this field. 

'flic Search for Maumii^. 5 min. 20 seconds, color, 16 mm, Modern Talking 
Picture Service. This film suggests a sound approach to choosing a career and 
provides an impressive amount of useful information about dietetics. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

The American Dietetic Association 
620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

M. Bibliography 

Careers in Dietetics. Washington, D. C: U. S. Civil Service Commission, August 
20, 1968, 6 pp., (free) 

Careers in Nutrition, Bethesda, Maryland: American Institute of Nutrition, 3 
PPm (free) 

Dietetics in Health Afjcncies. Chicago, Illinois: The American Dietetic 
Association, 1967, 1 page, (free) 

Dietetics in Hospitals. Chicagt), Illinois: The American Dietetic Association, 
1967, 1 page, (free) 

Dietitian - A Stimuhitifiir Career. Washington, D.C: Veterans Administration, 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, September J,965, 3 pp, (free) 

N. References and texts 

Bender, A. E., Dictionary of Nutrition a}\d I'ood Technolo^fy. Hamden, Conn.: 
Archon Books (1969) 

Birch and Gussow, Disadmita^fed Children: Health, NutritioHy and School 
I-ailure. New York: Crinc & Stratton 1970 

Davidson, Huffiofi Nutritio^t aftd Dietetics, 4th Ed. Baltimore, Md.: V^illiams & 
Wilkens Co 1969 

McWilliams, Nutritio)! for the Crowing Years. New York: J. Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
1967 
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Wohl and Goodhart, Modem Nutrition in Health and Disease, 4th Ed., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Lea & Febiger 

Advances in Food Research. New York: Academic Press 

Cummings, Richard O., The American Nutrition and His Food, A history of 
food habits in the U. S.. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press 
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BEST COi-'y AVrtJLrtuLc. 



Inhalation Therapist 

bthalation Tlierapy is a para^ncdical specia!ty ivhose aim is to see that the 
hnmm body is receivirifj an adequate supply of oxy(;ieu, 

Photoj^raph slion^s inhidatiou therapist explaining equipuwnt used in inlialation 
therapy to Health Career studmts. 
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Inhalation Therapist 


The American .Association for inlialation Therapy was founded ''.n 1954 by a 
small group of interested technicians and physicians from Chicago and New York. It is 
now reg;istcred in ahiiost evcrv state and has a membership of at least 5,000 members. 
This association is growing at tlie rapid rate of nearly 1,000 members annually. 

Su^ested instructional procedures 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
Reference and texts 
Pamphlets 
Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

The inhalation Therapist tollows specific instructions from the physician. He 
administers oxygen and operates various pieces of equipment, such as: 

a. respirator 

b. resiiscitator 

c. oxygen tent 

d. nasJ catheter and aerosol inhalants used in medical treatment 
c. positive-pressure ventilation 

f. iTicelianical airways 

B. Personal qualifications 

1. Good physical and ^^ental health 

2. Patience 

3. Neatness 

4. Good personal appearance 

5. Good judgmen t 

6. Tact 

7. Accuracy 

8. Courtesy 

9. Desire to help people 
1 0. Understanding 

11. Willingness to learn 

12. Ability to get -Aoug wnth people 

C. Duties 

1. Administers oxygen 

2. Checks patient during treatment. 

3. Keeps complete and accurate records of treatments and equipment. 

4. Makes minor repairs and adjustments to equipment. 

5. Checks and keeps all equipment clean and in good condition. 

6. Prepares charges to patients' accounts for services rendered. 

7. Instructs patients on how to perform beneficial breathing exercises. 

8. May be responsible for teaching patients, nurses, interns, and other health 
assistants about techniques and equipment at tlie bedside. 


D. Education 


High school graduate with courses in Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, 
Anatomy, English, and Social Studies. 

E. Training 

1. Inhalation Therapy programs are offered on-the-job in hospitals, including 
1 to 2 years' clinical experience under medical supervision. 

2. AMA-approved program on the Associate Degree level offered by community 
colleges. 2 years. 

3. Several colleges and universities offer an advanced inhalation-therapy program 
of 3 to 4 years. 

4. Candidates must meet AAIT education and experience requirements and pass 
a written examination for certification. 

F. Advancement 

Based on his advanced educational background, the inhalation therapist may be 
given greater responsibility in patient care, teaching, research, and I.T. 
department supervision. Inhalation Therapy offers a career of opportunity and 
a well-paid future. 

G. Future Employment 

Employment opportunities for qualified I.T. are excellent in: 

a. Hospitals 

b. Medical clinics 

c. Physicians' offices 

d. Community health centers 

e. Colleges, for those who wish to teach 

H. Earnings 

1. Cunent starting salary S6,660-S9,960 yearly 

2. Experienced therapist may earn $16,000 and up 

T. Hours 

1. 40-hour work week 

2. Work schedule may include evenings and weekends. 
J. Suggested activities for high school student 

1. Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Observe inhalation therapist at work administering oxygen to the patient (or 
other treatment specified by physician). 
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3. Discuss the types of treatment observed. 

4. Make a field trip to a local hospital's Inhalation Therapy department. 

5. Have an inhalation therapist discuss advantages of this career. 

6. Describe the functions of the Inhalation Therapy department. 

7. Secure local information about an inhalation-therapy career. 

K. Visual aids 

Tape recordings covering many topics of inhalation therapy available from the 
A.A.I.T., Riverside, California 92501 

Filmstrips 

An Introduction to the Hospital and Its Functions. Educational Medical 
Systems. Demonstrates the many ways in which the hospital and health-care 
team provide patient care. 

Hospital Therapeutic Services. Educational Medical Systems. Discusses major 
therapy services,, depicts examples, and introduces terminology. Explains 
equipment and facilities. Emphasizes inhalation therapy, physical therapy, and 
an overview of radiotherapy. 

Transparencies 

Inhalation Tlierapy. Robert J. Brady Company. This series of overhead 
transparencies presents a sequence in inhalation tnerapy which is authoritative 
and comprehensive. The transparencies are designed to aid the educator in the 
instruction of all personnel at all levels in the fundamental principles and 
techniques of therapy wah oxygen and other gases. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

American Association for Inhalation Therapy 
3554 Ninth Street 
Riverside, California 92501 

American Registry of Inhalation Therapists, Inc. 
School of Medicine, University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 14620 

Department of Allied Medical Professions and Services 
American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

M. Bibliography 

Inhalation Ttierapy Education and Training Programs* Summit, New Jersey: 
Inhalation Therapy Department, Overlook Hospital. Reprint from the Journal 
of American Medical Association, Jan. 13, 1969, Vol. 207, No. 2, 4 pp., free 

The Career You Want. Jersey City, New Jersey: TB Respiratory Association of 
Central New Jersey, May 1967, 7 pp., free 



A Career in Inhalation Tlierapy, Summit, New Jersey: Inhalation Therapy 
Department, Overlook Hospital, 13 pp., free 

Approved Schools oj Inhalatioti. Summit, New Jersey: Inhalation Therapy 
Department, Overlook Hospital, Sept. 15, 1968. 2 pp., free 

N. References and texts 

Levine. Edwin R. I}ilialatio}i Therapy^ Davis Publication, Inc. , Worchester, 
Mass. 

1969 Lectuf^ Outline, by 60 authors. 171 pp., American Association For 
Inhalation Therapy, Riverside, California 

Inhalation Tlierapy Journal of the A.AJ.T. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

O. Pamphlets 

Marvin Lough, Tlw Use oj Ultrasonic Nehnlization in Patients With Cystic 
Fibrosis. June 1967, A.A.I.T., Riverside, California 

A Career in Inhalation Tlierapy. 16 pp., S.15 per copy, A.A.I.T., Riverside, 
California 

Facts About AA.I.T, 8 pp., free, A.A.I.T,, Riverside, California 
Bulletin published by A.A.I.T., Riverside, California 

P. Poster 

Movinj^ for Irihalatiofi Therapy. An 8/2 X Jl, 3-color poster designed for 
membership recruitment. Free, A.A.I.T., Riverside, California 
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Medical Record Librarian 
Medical Record Librarian explains and shows a medical record to Health Career 

student. 
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Medical Record Librarian 

The task entrusted to the medical-record librarian goes hand in hand with the 
work of the medical practitioner. For years records were normally kept by the medical 
men themselves. In the last few decades, medical science has advanced so rapidly that 
keeping medical records became a complex task. Recording has become more important 
and more time-consuming. 

Thus in the 1920's, the medical-record librarian became a reality. The librarian 
is now considered an assistant to the medical profession. 

Once information has been properly recorded, medical research has a 
tremendous resource - a source for future knowledge. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Bibliography 

References 

Pamphlets 

Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

The Medical-Record Librarian is responsible for providing a system for 
acquiring, processing, and storing information so that it can be readily available. 
Vital information in the medical records is needed by the patient, the 
community, the hospital, the medical personnel, and medical researchers. 

B. Personal qualifications 

1. Good physical and mental health 

2. Intelligence 

3. Tact 

4. Able to get along with people 

5. Neatness 

6. Accuracy 

7. Orderliness 

8. Courtesy 

9. Ability to keep information confidential 

10. ReliabiHty 

11. Honesty 

12. Good judgment 

13. Willingness to accept responsibility 

C. Duties 

1. Obtains complete records on individual patients from each member of the 
professional staff — surgeons, nurses, pathologists. 

2. Maintains a filing system capable of making records available immediately. 

3. Releases information from the record files to authorized persons. r 
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4. Analyzes the records which come to the record department and prepares 
them for future use. 

5. Compiles statistics which serve hospital directors, public health officials, and 
others. 

D. Education 

High school graduate with courses in Typing, English, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Social Science, Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Foreigh Language. 

E. Training 

1. Student must complete an approved program at a college or university which 
leads to a Bachelor's degree with a major in Medical Records Science or 
Medical Records Administration. 


2. For the college graduate with a Bachelor's degree, there are postgraduate 
programs which offer a Certificate in Medical Records Science or Medical 
Records Administration after 12 months of study. 

3. Candidates who pass the National Examination of the American Association 
of Medical Record Librarians are entitled to professional reco;^nition as a 
Registered Record Librarian (RRL). 


F. Advancement 


There are excellent opportunities for advancement in this field because of the 
shortage at the present time. Medical-record librarian may advance from 
assistant to a supervisory or administrative position. There is also a need for 
qualified teachers in medical-record-librarian schools. 


G. Future employment 


records. 
H. Earnings 


The demand for qualified medical-record librarian is expected to continue in 
the next decade. The shortage is likely to increase because of growth in the 
number of hospitals and health agencies and the volume and complexity of 


I. Hours 


1. Current yearly salary range $8,100 and up. 

2. Administrative starting salary $20,000 and up. 


1. Work week is usually 40 hours. 

2. Work schedule may include weekends. 
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j. Suggested activities for liigli sclioo! student 

1. Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Obtain part-time clerical work in hospital medical-record library. 

3. Make a field trip to a medical-record library. 

4. Describe functions of the medical-record librarian. 

5. Discuss salary and working conditions expected as a qualified medical-record 
librarian. 

6. Obtain information available Vrom school library on a career as a 
medical-record librarian. 

7. Talk to a medical-record Hbrariazi about the advantages and disadvantages of 
this career. 

8. List the personal qualifications for a career as medical-record librarian. 

9. Volunteer services to local health agency and observe a medical-record 
librarian at work. 

10. Discuss your plans about this career with your parents. 

K. Visual Aids 

UmicrstaruUnf^ Statistics. 30 min., 16 mm B/W, American Hospital Association 
Film Library. 

Part I - Vernon E. Weckwerth, Ph. D., Associate Professor, University of 
Minnesota School of Public Health, discusses statistical concepts. His use of 
ever\'day language makes the information easy to understand. 
Part II - Robert E. Linde, Director, Bureau of Fiscal Services, American 
Hospital Association, presents accounting as a tool in decision-making and 
discusses accounting reports, telling what these reports mean to management. 

Horizons Unlimited. (3033) 28 min., 16 mm, color. Modem Talking Picture 
Service. This film presents information on a wide range of rewarding careers in 
medicine and allied fields, as well as medical office work. 

Filmstrip: 

An Introduction To The Hospital and Its Punctions, Educational Medical 
Systems, P. O. Box 960, Orange, California 92669. Demonstrates the many 
ways in which the hospital and health-care tea'n provide patient care. Defines 
patient-centered functions of a typical community hospital and the roles of 
multi-level personnel. 

L. Additional Information may be obtained from: 

American Medical Record Association 
21 1 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 

Department of Allied Medical Professions and Services 
American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IlHnois 60610 

Medical Library Association 
919 North Micnigan Avenue 
Suite 1601 

Chicaf^o, Illinois 60611 
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M. Bibliography 

Medical Record Librarian. Chicago, Illinois: American Association of Medical 
Record Librarians, 3 pp., free 

Studying in Eden on the Bayous. Chicago, Illinois: American Association of 
Medical Records Librarians, reprints from Medical Record News (1966), free 

N. Reference 

Weed, Laurence L., Medical Records^ Medical Education and Patient Care, 
Cleveland: Case Western Reserve Press 

O. Pamphlet 

Medical Record Librarian. Trenton, New Jersey: N. J, Department of Labor 
and Industry (1964), free 

Fact Sheet — Medical Record Librarian and Medical Record Technician, 
Chicago, Illinois: American Medical Record 

Medical Record Librarian Schools, Chicago, Illinois: American Medical Record 
Association 
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Medical Laboratory Technologist 

Health Career students receive a briefing by chief of biochemistry on the 
functions of some of the newest equipment. 
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Medical Laboratory Technologist 


The tremendous progress made in the field of medicine in this century has 
made the physician to some extent dependent upon the work of the medical 
technologist. The medical technologist plays a great part in the diagnosing and treatment 
of diseases. 

In the early part of this century, doctors taught their medical assistants some 
laboratory procedures in order to have more time to cope with their ever-expanding 
work. Thus, the birth of the Medicd Technologist came about. 

In 1936, there was an attempt to standardize, programs to train medical 
tcchnolorists. The standards for training medical technologists were established by the 
Board of Schools of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists, in association with the 
American Medical Association. Today, there are about 800 schools of Technology 
approved by the American Medical Associations. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
Bibliography 
References and texts 
Pamphlets 
Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

Medical technology is unc of the fastest growing professions associated with 
modern advances in medical science. The Medical Technologist is a laboratory 
worker. As a member of the medical team, working with pathologists and other 
physicians, she performs microscopic, chemical, bateriological, and other 
medical tests to aid physicians in the diagnosis and treatment of disease. 

Other careers in the medical laboratory include: 

1. The Pathologist. A doctor of medicine specializing in the practice 
of clinical science, the pathologist directs the activities of the 
laboratory. He or she reports and interprets test findings to the 
members of the medical profession. 

2. Cytotechnologist. He or she examines cells under the microscope 
often in search for abnormalities that are the warning signs of cancer. 

3. Certified Laboratory Assistant. This technologist performs many of 
the simpler diagnostic tests and laboratory procedures in chemistry, 
serology, bacteriology, histology, hematology, and urinalysis. 

4. Histologic Technician. He or she cuts and stains body tissues for 
microscopic examination by the pathologist for signs of disease. 
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B. Personal qualifications 

1. Good physical and mental health 

2. Accuracy 

3. Reliability 

4. Ability to work under pressure 

5. Ability to jget along with people 

6. Dependability 

7. Cooperativeness 

8. Manual dexterity 

9. Good background in science; 

C. Duties 

1. Draws blood from patients and examines it microscopically and chemically. 

2. Analyzes the chemical composition of body fluids and tissues. 

3. Identifies blood factors for transfusions. 

4. Tests serum for antibodies. 

5. Cultures bacteria to identify disease-causing organisms. 

6. Traces cancer with radioactive isotopes. 

7. Keeps records and makes reports. 

D. Education 

High school graduate with courses in Chemistry, Biology, Anatomy, 
Mathematics, English, Physics. Social Sciences. 

E. Training 

1. Medical Technologist - a Bachelor's degree in science after 3 years of college 
and 1 year in an AMA-accredited school of medical technology. Graduates of 
AMA-approved schools who pass an examination qualify for registration 'with 
the Registry of Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists (A.S.C.P.) and may use the initials M.T. (A.S.C.P.) after their 
names. 

2. Pathologist - It takes 13 years of formal education to become a pathologist. 

a. 4years of a premedical course in college 

b. 4 years of medical school 

c. 1 year's internship 

d. 4 years of pathology residency 

All this leads to certification by the American Board of Pathology. 

3. Cytotechnologist 

a. 2 years of college. 

b. 6 months of training in an AMA-approved school of cytotechnolo^. 

c. 6 months' experience in an acceptable cytology laboratory. 
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4. Certified Laboratory Assistant 

12 months of an approved C.L.A. school or hospital 

5. Histologic Technician 

a. 12 months of supervised training in a qualified pathology 
laboratory'. 

b. Certification after examination for H.T. (A.S.C.P.) by the Board of 
Re^stry of Medical Technologists. 


F. Advancement 


A medical technologist can advance to position as head of department or other 
supervisory position. 

Graduate training is necessary for advancement to positions in teaching and 
research. 

G. Future employment 

The need for medical technolo^sts has grown rapidly and the employment 
outlook is favorable. A need for 75,000 medical technologists is foreseen by 
1975. This includes technologists in: 

a. Hospitals 

b. Clinics 

c. Public health departments 

d. Doctors offices 

e. Research laboratories 

f. Industrial companies 
e. Pharmaceutical houses 

h. Federal government agencies 

i. Schools of medical technology 

H. Earnings 

1. Current starting salary S7,500-$8,l 00 annually 

2. Chief medical technologist yearly salary $10,000-S13,000 and up. 

3. Salaries vary according to geographic area. 

I. Hours 

a. Work week is usually 40 hours. 

b. Work schedule may include evenings and weekends. 
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J. Suggested activities for high school students 


1. Join a Health Careers club 

2. Make a field trip to a hospital or private laboratory. 

3. Volunteer services to local hospital or health agencies. 

4. Talk to a medical technologist about opportunities in this career. 

5. Obtain information from a local school having an approved program in 
medical technology. 

6. List the personnel in the laboratory organization. 

7. Discuss salar\' and working conditions expected as a medical technologist. 

8. Discuss the functions of the medical laboratorv. 

9. Discuss the purpose of the blood bank in a hospital. 

10. EHscuss educational requirements for a career in medical technology. 

K. Visual aids 

Career ~ Medical Technohi^ist. 24 min., color, 16mm, American Cancer 
Society (Local Chapter). This film is intended to stimulate recruitment of 
medical technologists. It is felt that films of this type should be used 
frequently by vocational guidance groups, high schools, colleges, and other 
sources of information for young people interested in this field. The film is 
designed to be shown before groups of young people who have not yet chosen 
their careers in life. 

Tlie Hu nicvi Cell iVid the Cytotecluiologist, 23 min., color, 16 mm, American 
Cancer Society (Local Chapter). This film is about the human cell and the new 
scientific career opened up by the increasing use of cell study as a means of 
cancer detection. It shows the work of a cytotechnologist as she prepares slides 
of cell samplings and examines them under the microscope. 

In a Medical Laboratory. 28 min., color, 16 mm, American Cancer Society 
(Local Chapter). This film shows how the laboratory team - from pathologist 
and profes.sionaI medical technologist to cytotechnologist, laboratory assistant, 
and histological technician - works together to track down the causes and 
determine the presence of disease. The film also stresses the educational 
requirements at each level and the importance of medically approved training 
standards. 

Chemical Techniques. 3-5 min., color, 16 mm. Naval Medical School. This is a 
series of 3 to 5 minute sound films on volumetric flasks, special pipettes, and 
pipettors. 

The Vacutaificr System. lOVi min., color, 16 mm (1968), Becton, Dickinson & 
Co., Shows the advantages of blood collection by vacutainer specimen tube as 
opposed to the syringe—needle method. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

Registry of Medical Technologists 
710 South Wolcott Avenue 
Chicago, iHinois 6061 2 
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American Society of Medical Technologists 
Suite 1600, Hermann Professional Building 
Houston, Texas 77025 

American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

Board of Certified Laboratorv^ Assistants 
445 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 606l 1 

Registr)' of Medical Tcchnoloi^ists 
Box 2544 

Muncic, Indiana 47302 
M. BibHography 

Accredited Schools of Medical Tech}wlofiy. Houston, Texas: American Society 
of Medical Technologists (1967). 

Career<: in Medical Laboratory. Houston, Texas: American Society of Medical 
Technologists (1968), 4 pp. 

A Career Ladder for Medical Laboratory PersonncL Park Ridge, Illinois: 
American Medical Technologists, 3 pp. 

Career Opportumties i}i Medical Techwoloi^y , Washington, D.C.: U.S. Civil 
Service Commission (1968), 6 pp. 

Medical Laboratory Careers IVitli a Puture. Houston, Texas: American Society 
ot Medical Technologists, 2 pp. 

Schools for tiic I'raiuiufi^ of Certified Laboratory Assistants. Chicago, Illinois: 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists (1967), 4 pp. 

N. References and texts 

Frankcl et al, GradirohVs Clinical Laboratory Methods and Dia^^}io.<!is, 7th Ed. 
St. Louis, Mo.:. C. V. Mo.sby Co., (1970) 

Preecc, .'\Matiiial for Histoloi^ic I'cchfiicianSt 2nd Ed. Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown and Co., (1965) 

Seiverd, Henuitoloi^y for the Medical Technologist^ 3rd Ed. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Lea & Febiger (1964)' 

White ot al, Practical Autoniatioti for the Clinical Laboratory. St. Louis, Mo.: 
C.V. Mosby Co. (1968) 
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white and Frankel, Seiverd's Chemistry for Medical Technologists, 2nd Ed. St 
Louis, Mo.: C.V. Mosby Co., (1965) 

Winstead, Instniment Check Systems. Philadelphia, Pa.: Lea dc Febiger (1970) 

Todd, James C. and Arthur N. Stanford, Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory 
Method, 12th Ed., Philadelphia, Pa.: W.B. Saunders Co. 

Kolmer, John A., Earle H. Spaulding, and Howard W. Robinson, Approved 
Laboratory Technic, 5th Ed., New York, New York: Appleton - Crofts, Inc. 

Fallis and Ashworth, A Textbook of Human Histology. Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown Co. (1970) 

Chayne et al, A Guide to Practical Histochemistry. Philadelphia, Pa.: J.B. 
Lippincott Co. (1969) 

Piatt, Color Atlas and Textbook of Hematology. Philadelphia, Pa.: J.B. 
Lippincott Co. (1969) 

Boorman and Dodd, Blood Group Serology. Baltimore, Md.: William and 
Wilkins (1970) y 

O. Pamphlets 

Medic 4 Technologist. Trenton, New Jersey: N J. Department of Labor and 
Industry (1964), 8 pp. 

Why Not Be a Medical Technologist? ^sishington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Labor — Women's Bureau (1968), 6 pp. 

Should You Be a Medical Technologist? New York, New York: New York Life 
Insurance Company 

What Kind of Career Could I Have in a Medical Laboratory? Chicago, Illinois: 
P.egistry uf Medical Technologists 

The Profession of Medical Technology. Muncie, Indiana: Registry of Medical 
Technologists. 
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Registered Nurse 

Registered Nurse iustrncts the Itcaltli career student in proper care and 
sterilization of surfncal instru^uciits. 

Nursing is by far the most popular of health professions^ It is estimated that 
nearly 1^500,000 nurses and auxiliary nursiug personnel are employed today ^ and still the 
demand spirals upward, 
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NURSING 


Registered Nurse 

Nursing can be listed among the oldest callings of man. The need to care for 
the ill, weak* and elderly has always been present. This task was accepted wholeheartedly 
by the religious congregations of all types and denominations. Nursing was classified, as a 
result, as a religious calling or profession. 

The nursing profession was brought to this continent by the Augustinian Sisters 
when they started to operate a hospital in Quebec in 1639. 

The founder of modern nursing is considered to be Florence Nightingale. She 
and her helpers vvere responsible for saving many British lives in the 1854 Crimean War. 
Later* in the year 1860, she founded in St. Thomas Hospital, London, England what was 
considered a modern nursing school. American women did not enter the profession until 
a decade later. 

The profession spread rapidly. By the year 1900, there were over 400 nursing 
schools in this country, while today, there are over 2000 nursing schools. At present 
there are half a million registered nurses in America. The need for such personnel still far 
exceeds the present supply. 

Suggested instructional procedure: 

Discussion 
Lecture 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
Reference and texts 
Magazines 
Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

Registered Professional Nurses furnish nursing services to patients, either by 
giving direct nursing care or by supervising allied nursing personnel. Nurses are 
important members of the health team, with the primary responsibility for 
carrying out the doctors' instructions. Today nurses in some states are 
independent practitioners. 

B. Personal quJifications 

1. Conscientiousness 

2. Dependability 

3. Ability to get along with people 

4. Sympathy 

5. Good mental and physical stamina 

6. Patience 

7. Tolerance 

8. Tact 

9. Desire to care for sick and injured 
10. Neatness 
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C. Duties 


1. Administers medications and treatment prescribed by the doctor. 

2. Gives comfort and support to patients. 

3. Reports and records symptoms, clinical signs, reactions, and progress of 
patients. 

4. Assists in teaching patients how to help themselves toward rehabilitation. 

5. Supervises: 

a. Student nurses 

b. Practical nurses 

c. Nursing-aid personnel 

D. Education 

1. High school graduate who has pursued an academic course of study: 
Chemistry. Biology. English, Math, Science, Social Studies, and Foreign 
Language. 

2. Applicant is required to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test for College 
Entrance. 

E. Training 

There are three types of programs from which the student may choose: 

1. The Associate Degree in Arts. Nursing Science is awarded after a 2-year 
course of study which is offered in a hospital or community college. 

2. The Diploma in Nursing program in a 2- or 3- year course of study which is 
usually provided by a hospital. 

3. The Bachelor ot Arts or Science with a major in Nursing program is a 4- or 
5-year course of study offered by a college or university. 

License is granted upon graduate's passing an examination by the State Board 
of Nursing. 

F. Advancement 

1. Education is the key to advancement in Nursing. Salary ranges increase for 
those nurses who have returned to school to specialize in areas such as: 

Anesthesia 
Coronary care 
Psychiatric nur.sing 
Ob.stetric nursing 
Pediatric nursing 

2. Nurses who have experience may achieve po.sitions as: 

Head Nurse 
Supervisor 

Assistant Director of Nursing Service 
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G. Future Employment 


1. A Nursing career offers job security. Jobs in all fields of nursing should be 
on the increase for the next decade. Employment prospects for nurses are 
good because of nationwide expansion of hospital facilities, advances in 
medicine and science, and extension of medical programs for the aged, 
requiring an increase in nursing care. 

2. Employment is available in: 

a. Hospitals 

b. Clinics 

c. Public health agencies 

d. Schools 

e. Nursing homes 

f. Doctors' offices 

g. Research 

h. Armed forces 

3. Nurses may apply directly to: 

a. Desired place of employment 

b. Nurses' registry 

c. Public, through want ads in professional journals and newspapers 


H. Earnings 


1. Current starting salary for registered nurses averages $7,300 per year. 

2. Nurses with experience or Bachelor's degree, S8,500 or more per year. 


L Hours 
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1. 40 hours per week 

2. May be required to work weekends and holidays 

3. Rotation of shifts 

J. Suggested activities for high school student 

1. Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Volunteer services to hospital program for high school students. 

3. Volunteer services to community health agencies. 

4. Make a field trip to a local school of Nursing. 

5. Collect articles about nursing personnel and care. 

6. Develop a bulletin board about nursing personnel and duties. 

7. Talk to a professional nurse anci inquire about advantages in the field of 
nursing. . 

K. Visual aids 

nUs fs Nursifi^ 25 min., color, 16 mm, ANA - NLN Film Library, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York City. A study of how ii nurse searches out ways to 
revive the will to live in an apathetic patient, through her supervisor, the 
hospital team, the wife and visiting nurse. Useful for stimulating discussion in 
interpersonal relationships. 
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I'isirino \'nr.<c \.<.<ocid!ion. 30 inin., color, U)niin. ANA - NLN Film Library, 
Simcy o\ various coninuiiiitv services ot a tvpical visitini: nurse association. 

Your (\nccr iii Snrsi>i\^. ANA NLN Film Library. Rccriiitnicnt for proj^ranis 
in basic lUirsini^. 

,\hno<t a MirKicli\ 26 inin,, color, 10 nini (1964), ANA NLN Film Librar\'. 
The iinaiie of a public health nurse, enie'"v;ini: throui;h the eves of her patients 
<i\n\ their fauiilvs. Depicts a skillful public health nurse in action, rehabilitative 
procedi'.res. and taniilv health measures. 

Chdilcnoc To Scn'c. 20 min., color, 16 mm (1963), ANA - NLN Film Library. 
N'oun^ public health nurse !neets the challenge (^f community health, finds tlic 
satisfaction of achieve'uent as she brings coiirai!;e. support, and nursing care to 
her patients and their families. 

iiiturc Sitrsc. IS min., color, 16 mm, ANA - NLN Film Library. A high 
school *:!rl explores her dreams through a Future Nurses club. Shows how tlie 
Future Nurses club pr(^in*am helps boys and girls find out whether they arc 
interested in nursing or allied health careers, and how it provides opportunities 
for communitv services. 

Id(j With w I'nturc. 26 m in ., color, 16 mm (1962), ANA - NLN Film Library, 
r.xplanation of Associate-degree nursing-program education in a community 
colL»ge. IX'siiTTied to provide the student with a better understanding of this 
new tvpe of educational program. 

I.OHo l)uy\< lonnwy. 2S''> min., B/W, 16 mm (1963), ANA - NLN Film 
Librarv. The special contribution of a public health nurse to the chronically ill 
and aged living at home. 

\iir>(\ 28 mill., IVW, 16 mm, ANA >'LN Film Library, A recruiting 

film for practical nursing, designed to establish the role of the practical nurse in 
the public mind and to portray the opportunities for a rewarding career in this 
field. 

()pcnitin{^ Room \'nrsii}}i Scries. ANA - NLN Film Library, A scries of films 
on nursing in the operating room, presented by the A,N.A, and N,L,N, in 
coi^pe ration with the American College of Surgeons, 

*/'//(' Profcssionul Nurse. 26 min., color, 16 mm (1964), ANA - NLN Film 
Librarv. Overall sur\'cy which shows through actual nursing situations, the 
various careers open to nurses, and the educational preparation rec|uircd for 
each. 

I\<yrhiatric Xnrsin^^: The Surse Patient Rchitioiiship. 35 min,, B/W, 16 mm 
(1959), ANA NLN Film Library, A teaching film which emphasizes the 
importance of therapeutic nurse-patient relationship and the care and treatment 
of the mentally ill. A developing relationship between one nurse and patient is 
port raved. 
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Tlie Air force Nurse, (SEP 1241), 20 min., color, 16 mm (1965), Department 
of the Air Force. This film pictures the life and work of an Air Force nurse. It 
outlines her qualifications, duties, responsibilities, and contributions to her 
profession. It directs attention to career advantages in the Air Force Nurse 
Corps. 

Arrny Nurse, Soldier of Mercy. (TV-667), 28 min., B/W, 16 mm, Department 
of the Army. This film traces the history of military nursing from the time of 
its beginnings to action in Vietnam. 

New Life for Lisa, 28 min., B/W, 16 mm (1961), Ethicon, Inc. This film is a 
documentary on Nursing, showing how one young woman was motivated to 
choose Nursing; her training, dormitory life, her decision to work in the 
operating room, and finally her participation in actual open-heart surgery on 
the little girl. Lisa. 

In Hicse Hands. 18 min.. color, 16 mm (1966), American Association of N. A., 
Kansas City, Mo. Depicts the daily activities of a Registered Nurse Anesthetist. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

ANA - NLN Nursing Careers Program 
American Nurses Association 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Committee on Nursing 
American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

U. S. Army Recruiting (Main Station) 

1006 Broad Street 

Newark, New Jersey 07102 

American Association of Industrial Nurses, Inc., 

79 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

Veterans Administration, Office of Personnel 

Washington, D. C, 20430 

or Personnel Officer of any VA hospital 

U. S. Army Recruiting Station 
Federal Bldg., 402 E. State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08608 

M. Bibliography 

Do You IVafit To Be a Nurse ? New York: National League for Nursing, March 
1966, 22 pp.. free 
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General Duty Surse, Trenton, New Jersey: New Jersey Department of Labor 
and Industry, April 1969, 17 pp., free 

lutroductiofi to Schoob oj Nursitij^. Elizabeth, New Jersey: Elizabeth General 
Hospital and Dispensan,*, 1966, 20 pp., free 

Join the Hot:pital of Tomorrow Today. Livingston, New Jersey: St. Barnabas 
Medical Center, 1 pp., free 

Medical Ser\ncc Corjjs. New York: United States Navy Nurse Corps, 1967, 24 
pp., free 

Nurse - A Position for You UHth the American Red Cross as a Nursing 
Cofisultant. Washington, D.C.: American National Red Cross, September 1968, 
1 pp., free 

Nurse, Retnstered, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Employment Service, Jan. 
1968, 3 pp., free 

Professional Nurse Traitieeship Program, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, August 1968, 1] pp., free 

Somethi}ig New iti White, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, rev. 1967, 5 pp., free 

,Special Nurse Research Fellowsl}ips, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1967, 8 pp., free 

Tlic Hospital School of Nursifig. Chicago, Illinois: American Hospital 
Association 1967, 8 pp., free 

The New Look in Nursing, New York: Columbia University Department vof 
Nursing, 4 pp., free 

The Ihofessional Nurse in the U.S, Air Force. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1967, 17 pp., free 

Tliis fs Nursing. Washington, D.C.: American Association For Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 3 pp., free 

This Is School Nursifig. Washington, D,C.: American Association For Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 5 pp., free 

What It s Like To lie a ILS, .Army Nurse. Washington, D.C: Department of the 
Army Office of the Surgeon General, October 1968, 2 pp., free 

N. Texts and references 

Pellev, Thelim, Nursing — Its History, Trends, Philosophy, Lthics, a}id Hihos, 
1st Ed., 1964. W.B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 

Dolan, Josephine, R.N., M.S., Coodnow's History of Nursing, 12th Ed., 1968. 
W.B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 



Fuerst, Elinor V., R. N., M.A., and LuVcrnc Wolff, R.N., M.A., Fundamentals 
of Nursing, 4th Ed., 1969. J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 

Bullough, Bonnie, M.S., R.N., and Venn Bullough, Ph.D., Tfte Emergence of 
Modern Nursing, 2nd Ed., 1969. Macmillan Co., New York 

Rogers, Martha E., R.V., Sc.D., Educational Revolution in Nursing, 1st Ed., 
1961. Macmillan Co., New York 

O. Magazines 

R. N. Magazine. P.O. Box 56, Oradell, New Jersey 07649 

Today's Health. 535 N. Dearborn St reet, Chicago, Illinois 60610 

Bedside Nurse. 250 W. 57th Street, New York, New York 10019 

Tlie American Journal of Nursing. 10 Columbus Circle, New York, New York 
10019 

Nursing Outlook Magazine AO Columbus Circle, New York, New York 10019 
P. Pamphlets 

Should You Be a Nurse? New York Life insurance Company, New York, New 
York 10010 

Be a Nurse. New Jersey Hospital Association, Highway 206, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540 

Miat You Should Know About Becoming a Nurse. Career Information 
Institute, Inc., New York, New York 10016 
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BEST CUl-lf AVrtiuibLE 



Licensed Practical Nurse 

An important member of the nursing team is the licensed practical nurse 
(L.RNJ, The L.P.Af. shares in the care of the patient and in the performance of many 
routine tasksy under the direction of the professional registered nurse. She may also care 
for chronically ill patients at home or in an extended care facility under the direction of a 
physician. 

Photograph shows Health Career student receiving instruction from Licensed 
Practical Nurse in the use of autoclave y or sterilizer. 

Sterilization of surgical tools and equipment is hut one small yet highly 
important task required of the trained nurse or licensed practical nurse. 
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Licensed Practical Nurse (L.P.N,) 


Licensed practical nurses assist in caring for people wlio are physically or 

mentally ill. They provide nursing care requiring technical knowledge but not the 

professional training of a registered nurse. The licensed practical nurse has gained a 
prominent place on the health team. 


A. Description of work 

The Licensed Practical Nurse works under the direction of registered nurses or a 
physician. She cares for the sick, the injured, the aged person, the convalescent, 
and the handicapped; gives some medicarions and injections prescribed by the 
physician: may assist in changing dressings and giving treatments; observes, 
records, and Reports patient's progress; takes bloocJ pressure, pulse, respiration 
rates, and temperature; bathes and assists in feeding patients. 

B. Personal qualifications 


1. Good physical and mental health 

2. Conscientiousness 

3. Dependability 

4. Good appearance 

5. Manual dexterity 

6. Ability to get along with people 

7. Desire to help people 

8. Tact 

9. Courtesy 

10. Willingness to assume responsibilities 

C. Education 

1. Must have at least 2 years of high school or the equivalent. This varies from 
state to state. 


2. Applicants in some states are required to pass an aptitude test to be accepted 
in the Practical Nurse program. 

D. Training 

1. Practical Nursing programs may be conducted by vocational-technical . 
schools, boards of education, and hospitals. In some states they are 
conducted by community colleges. 

2. Tlie basic course in Practical Nursing is one year in length. 

3. A Practical Nurse license (L.P.N.) is granted on graduate's ability to pass a 
State Board of Nursing examination. 

E. Advancement 
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1. Practical nurses can furdier their nursing skills by participating in in-service 
education programs sponsored by their place of employment. Workshops are 
also held by state and national associations. 
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2. Advancement to registered nurse. 

F. Future employment 

L Practical nursing offers a variety of employment opportunities for both 
and women. 

2. Employment is available in: 

a. Hospitals 

b. Nursing homes 

c. Clinics 

d. Public health agencies 

e. Private industry 

f. Camps 

e. Private duty 
n. Health centers 
i. Doctors' offices 

G. Earnings 

Current starting salary averages about $5,150 per year. 

H. Hours 

1. 40 hours per week. 

2. Rotation of shifts. 

3. May be required to work weekends and holidays. 

I. Suggested activities for high school students 

1. Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Volunteer services to local hospital or health agency. 

3. Make a field trip to local hospital 

4. Make a field trip to a practical nursing school. 

5. Observe practical nurse at work in hospital or other health facility. 

For all visual aids oftd references, refer to the section on the Registered Nurse. 
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NURSING ASSISTANTS 


In the past decade, many new employment opportunities have been opened in 
the medical field. Specially trained personnel known as nursing assistants have been in 
great demand. The building of nursing homes and other health facilities has opened the 
way for special programs to train such personnel. There are three main types of nursing 
assistants who assist registered nurses. They are generally classified as the Nurse Aide, the 
Surgical-Technical Aide, and the Psychiatric Aide. 

Nurse Aide 

The Nurse Aide is the best known of the nursing assistants. The Nurse Aide 
may be male or female, and is trained and works under a professional nurse or instructor. 
Nurse Aides assist in care of patients in hospitals, nursing homes, or health ^encies. An 
aide may make beds: feed patients; escort patients to other areas; bathe patients; 
distribute food trays and fluids; answer call lights; take temperature, pulse, and 
respiration rates: clean, prepare and sterilize instruments and supplies; and other simple 
nursing tasks. 

B. Qualifications 

1. A high school education (preferred) 

2. Good physical and mental health 

3. Ability to get along with people 

4. Desire to help people 

5. A sense of responsibility 

6. Cleanliness 

7. Dependability 

8. Good appearance 

C. Trainini; 

1. On-the-job training program offered in hospitals and health agencies. 

2. Program offered in vocational high school, with supervised clinical experience 
in a liealth facility. 

3. The length of training varies from 6 weeks to one year, depending on the 
type of training given by the program. 

D. Earnings 

Current starting salary averages about S4,800 per year. 

E. Hours 

1. 40 hours per week. 

2. Rotation of shifts. 

3. May be required to work weekends and holidays. 


I'or all visual aids iuid references, refer to section Ofi Rcffistercd Nurse. For sugf^cstcd 
activities, sec pa^fc 49 
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BEST COi'Y AVAILAbLc 



Surgical-Technical Aide 


A. Description 

The Surgical Technical Aide cares for the patients in hospitals' operating rooms 
or related types or facilities. This type of aide works under the direction or a professional 
nurse or instructor. Such aides are trained to assist the surgical staff by caring for, 
maintaining, and operating the equipment during surgery. 

B. Qualifications 

1. A high school education (preferred) 

2. Good mental and physical health 

3. Manual skill and dexterity 

4. Ability to get along with members of the surgical team 

5. Keen sense of responsibility • - 

6. Concern for accuracy 

7. Cleanliness 

8. Orderliness 

9. Emotional stability 

C. Training 

1. On-the job training program offered in hospitals ;>nd health agencies. 

2. Programs are offered in vocational high schools. 

3. The length of training varief^, ranging up to one year of classroom instruction 
and su jervised practice. . 

D. Earnings 

1. Current starting salary averages about S5,000 per year. 

2. Extra compensation for "on call" duty. 

E. Hours 

1 . 40 hours per week. 

2. May be required to work shifts or "on call." 

3. May be required to work weekends and holidays. 

For all visual aich mid references, sec section on Registered Nurse. For suggested 
activities, see page 
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Psychiatric Aide 


The Psychiatric Aide is tr;>incd to deal with patients in a tncntal hospital or a 
department of a hospital designed for mentally ill patients. Such aides are usually trained 
on the job by a professional nurse or nurse instructor. The aides are trained to work 
closely with patients and to gain the confidence of these patients. This relationship 
between aide and patient is essential in the therapy for the recovery of the patient. 
Simple nursing tasks such as bathing, feeding, and dressing patients and taking 
temperature, pulse, and respiration rates arc also done by the psychiatric aide. 

B. Qualifications 

1. A high school education (preferred) 

2. Sense of responsibility 

3. Good physical and mental health 

4. Understanding 

5. Cleanliness 

6. Desire to help people 

7. Ability to get along with people 

8. Tact 

9. Courtesy 

10. Good appearance 

C. Training 

1. On-the-joh training. 

2. The length of training varies from one month to three months of formal 
classes and clinical experiences. 

D. Earnings 

1. Current starting salary averages about S4,850 per year. 

2. Varies from institution to institution. 

E. Hours 

1. 40 hours per week. 

2. May be required to work weekends and holidays. 

3. May be required to work shifts. 

F. Suggested activities for high school students. 

1. Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Volunteer services to local hospital or health agency. 

3. Make a field trip to local hospital or health agency. 

4. Talk to nursing assistants about advantages ot these careers. 

5. Observe aides at work in hospital or health agency. 

6. Enroll in Health Occupations course while in high school. 

7. Secure information about aides in local hospital and health agencies. 

i'or all visual auL<; and rcjvroux'.^, sac section on licfiisicrcd Nurse, 
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BEST CGPy AVAILABLE 



Occupational Therapist 

A Health Career student assists Occupational Therapist in encouraging patient 
to engage in creative and educational activities. 
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Occupational Therapist 


Man has to be needed to have a meaningful existence, and the handicapped in 
particular need help before they can be "needed/' Down through the centuries the need 
for therapy and rehabilitation for the handicapped has always been present, although not 
always recognized. 

Occupational therapy could be classified as one of the oldest of the healing 
arts. Both the ancient Egyptians and the ancient Greeks prescribed various activities for 
therapeutic purposes. 

In the 1700's many countries were helping the mentally ill by teaching them 
some occupational skill. In the late 1790's. the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane was 
using this procedure. In 1815 Thomas Eddy, Secretary of the Board of Managers of New 
York Hospital, stressed the need of this type of therapy for both the mental and physical 
welfare or patients. 

This profession had its real beginnings at the time other similar professions 
were being recognized, i.e., at the end of World War I. The need to help disabled veterans 
of both world wars stimulated the growth of this profession. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
Suggested activities 
References and texts 
Pamplilets 

A. Description of work 

Occuptioncl Therapists treat patients of all ages with physical, emotional, 
social, and educational deficiencies, under the guidance of a physician. 
Througli tiie use of activities carefully selected for their physical, emotional, 
educational, and social benefits, each patient is guided to help himself on the 
road to greater independence and a more meaningful life. Occupational Therapy 
mav be indicated for: 

a. Emotional illness 

b. Mental retardation 

c. Neurological impairment 

d. Birth defects 

e. Perceptual deficiency 

f. Physical injuries 

g. Heart disease 

h. Problems of aging 
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B. Personal Qualifications 


1. Good physical and mental health 

2. Patience 

3. Intelligence 

4. Manual dexterity 

5. Interest and desire to help people 

6. Ability to get along with people 

7. Neatness 

8. Tact 

9. Adaptability 
10. Understanding 

It. Ability to observe and report 

C Duties 

Under direction of a physician, the occupational therapist helps patients to cure 
themselves by ''doing." He or she arranges, encourages, and supervises 
participation in: 

1. Creative activities — music, art 

2. Educational activities — reading, writing, perceptual training 

3. Daily living — homemakin^,, setf-care 

4. Manual activities — crafts, industrial skills 

5. Functional activities — use of prostheses, adapted equipment 

6. Recreation^ activities - individual, group activities 

D. Education 

High school graduate with courses in English, Biology, Social Studies, Language, 
Mathematics, Chemistry or Physics. 

E. Training — College Training Programs: 

Certificate Course, Length of course: 22 months, including 8 months' clinical 
experience. 

Degree Course - B.S. plus Certificate. Length of course: 4 academic years plus 
8 months' clinical experience. 

Graduate Course - M.A. OTR or eligible for OTR with college degree. Length 

o f c ou rsc : 1 ac ao c m ic yi\Hr lAus 12 m o n th s ' clin i c al pra c ti ce . 

F. Advancement 

Occupational Therapy offers virtually unlimited opportunities for both men and 
women. With the increased national emphasis on health, many positions . at all 
levels are waiting to be filled. Experienced therapists are needed as teachers, 
researchers, and administrators, both in this country and abroad. 

There is a great demand for occupational therapist positions in the Public 
Health Service, Navy, Air Force, and Army, as well as with the Federal 
Government Service and hospitals. 
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G. Future employment 


Demand will continue to be great as health facilities improve. Employment may 
be in: 

a. Rehabilitation centers 

b. General and special hospitals 

c. Special schools 

d. Homc-carc programs 

c. Community health centers 

f. Nursing homes 

g. Psychiatric hospitals and clinics 
n. Military hospitals 

i. Colleges and universities 
j. Research 

H. Earnings 

1. Current yearly starting salary range S8,000-S1 0,000. 

2. Experienced: 514,000 and up. 

I. Hours 

Work week is usually 40 hours. 
J. Suggested activities for high school students 

1. Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Volunteer services to hospital Occupational Therapy department. 

3. Discuss activities in O.T. 

4. Make a field trip to a rehabilitation center. 

5. Describe the functions of the Occupational Therapy department. 

6. Observe an occupational therapist at work. 

7. List personal qualifications for O.T. 

8. Discuss opportunities in future employment. 

9. Discuss po.ssible disadvantages in occupational therapy. 

10. Discuss salary and working conditions expected as an occupational 
therapist. 

K. Visual aids 

Occupatioial llierapy Story. 17 min., 16 mm, B/W, American Occupational 
Therapy As.sociation. Describes the profession of Occupational Therapy. 
Designed to encourage students' interests in career possibilities of the field. 

Tarj^et. 12 min.. 16 mm, color, American Occupational Therapy Association. 
This film (cells a story of a young man trying to decide on a career who recalls 
a visit to a rehabilitation center, where lie saw three cases being treated in 
occupational therapy. 

To Pick a Life. 1 min., 16 mm, color, American Occupational Therapy 
A.ssociation. Tells the story of the role of the occupadonal therapist in 
rehabilitation and retraining the physically handicapped. 
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Armed Forcc<i - Medical Speciaiists. 14 min., 16 mm, color, Department of the 
Army. Describes duties, responsibilities, and contribution, of the professional 
dietitian, occupational therapist, and the physical therapist in a hospital setting, 
as performed by armed forces specialists. 

Horizons Unlimited. (3033), 28 min., 16 mm, color, Modern Talking Picture 
Service. This film presents information on a wide range of rewarding careers in 
medicine and allied fields. It depicts careers in rehabilitation, social work, 
medicid technology, dietetics, and other professional careers in hospitals, as well 
as medical office work. 

His Physical Well-Being. 29 min., 16 mm B/W, International Film Bureau Inc. 
Physiatrist and occupational therapist demonstrate room and bed preparation 
for a hemiplegic patient in early recovery. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

American Occupational Therapy Association 

251 Park Avenue South 

New York, New York 10010 

American Medical Association 
535 North Dcarbon Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

National Association for Mental Healtli 

10 Columbus Circle 

New York, New York 10019 

National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 West Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60012 

Veterans Administration 

Office of Personnel (Code 054) 

Washington, D. C. 20430 

M; Bibliography 

Careers in the U.S. Public Health Sennce - Occupational Tlxerapiat. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1967, 7 pp., 
free 

Pour Educational Opportunities for Occupational Tlierapy Studetits. 
Washington, DC.: Dept. of the Artny, Office or the Surgeon General, Nov. 
1968. 1 2 pp.. free 

Occupational Therapy Assistant. Moravia, New York: Chronical Guidance 
Publications, Inc., 1968, 4 pp., 35<t 

The Occupational Therapist. New York: National Association for Mental 
Health, April 1968. 4 pp., free 

Where to Look for Pifuificial Help. New York: American Occupational Therapy 
O Association, 1969, 2 pp., free. 
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N. References and texts 

Dunton, W.R. Jr. and S. Liclit. Occnpatiofuil Tlicrapy, 2nd Ed. Springfield, 
Illinois: CIkitIcs C. Tlionias 

MacDonald, E.M., Occnpatio^ial Tlicrapy hi Rehiihilitatioft, 2nd Ed. Baltimore, 
Md.: Williams and Wilkins 

Fidlcr, Gail S. and Jay W., OccHpiitiofial Hurapy., New York: Macmillan Co. 

American Occupational Therapy Association, Occupational Tlicrapv Reference 
Mannah for Pljysiciaus. Dubuc|uc, Iowa: W.C. Brown 

Lovejoy, Clarence E. and Theodore S. Jones, Lovejoy-Joues College 
Scliolar.^liip Guide. New York: Simon i^* Schuster, Inc. 

Brownstcin, Samuel C, Mitchell Weincr, and Stanley Kaplan, You Ca}i IlV» a 
Scholarship. New York: Barron's Educational Series.. Inc. 

Satioual Defeiise Student Loan Pro\irani. Office of Education, U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washini^ron, D.C. 20202. U.S. Government 
Printings Office 

Mayers, Occupatioiial Health. Baltimore, Md.: William Wilkins (1969) 
O. Pamphlets 

Occupational Thevapv - A \'eu' Life for the Di.<!abled. Public Affairs Pamphlets 
(No. 420), 381 Park Ave. South, New York, New York 10016 (25<t), 

Occupational Therapv Ha}idbooh American Occupational Therapv Association, 
251 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10010 

You r lid neat ion al R equi ronoi t.< for Occupatio}ial 77/crc7/);y. American 
Occupational Therapv Association, 251 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 
10010 

Occupational Therapy — Before You Ibiter, American Occupational Therapy 
Association, 251 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10010 

Colle^e.< and Universities ^^ff^'^'^l^ Caursc.^i i}i Occupational Therapy. American 
Occupational Therapv Association, 251 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 
10010 

Rehabilitation Services'. Howard A. Rusk, M.D. New York Life Insurance 
Company, Bon 51, Madison Square Station, New York. N.Y. lOOlO 

Good Traini}}i^, Good Jobs, MDTA Occupational Therapy Assistant Prouiram, 
Office of Education, U.S. Departmeiit of Health, Education and Welfare, 400 
Maryland Avenue S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202 

Neu'.^letter. American Occupational Therapy Association, 251 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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Optometrist 


Modern optometry can trace back its birth to tlic work of a number of 
Europeans in the 19th century. These Europeans were interested in measuring the eye 
and producing instruments for testing sight. Significant discoveries were made through 
research in physics, mathematics, and optics. These discoveries made such an impact on 
the professional orj^anizations that the outcome resulted in the legal recognition of 
Optometry as a profession. 

There are two noteworthy landmarks in the development of the profession of 
Optometry. In 1897. a National Association of Optometrists was formed. Four years 
later, the state of Minnesota passed the first state law regulating the practice of 
Optometry. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 

References and Texts 
Bibliography 
Suggested activities 
Pampi^Icts or magazines 

A. Description of work 

The optometrist's job is to examine eyes and to correct defective eyes through 
the use of lenses or vision training. 

The optometrist should not be confused with the ophthalmologist. An 
opiithahnologist is a physician who specializes in the medical and surgical care 
of the eyes and may prescribe drugs or other treatment, as well as lenses. 

B. Personal qualification 

1. Good mental and physical health 

2. Good vision and coordination 

3. Able to get along with people 

4. Accuracy 

5. Intelligence 

6. Pleasing personality 

7. iNeatncss 

8. Good personal appearance 

9. Orderliness 

10. Desire and interest to help people 

1 1 . Tact 

12. Courtesy 

4 

C. Duties 

1. Detects visual difficulties by means of various instruments 

2. Examines eyes 

3. Prescribes and provides lenses 
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4. Prescribes eye exercises 

5. Refers patients to an ophthalmologist if necessary 

6. Teaches in schools of optometry 

7. Does research in aspects of vision care 

D. Education 

High school graduate with courses in English, Social Studies, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Foreign Language, and Physics. 

Two years of pre-optometr\^ at an accredited junior college. 

E. Training 

1. Four years at an Optometry School or College. 

2. Graduate must take the State Board Examination of the state in which he 
expects to practice. 

F. Advancement 

Opportunities are good for those who prefer to teach or to work for private 
industry, the public health service, or the military. 

Success in own private practice depends on ability and location. 

G. Future employment 

The demand for optometrists is increasing faster than the supply. Excellent 
opportunities are open in this field because as people become more health 
conscious through education, the demand for eye-care services will become 
greater. Optometrist can go into the following specialties: 

1 . Private practice 

2. Research 

3. Teaching 

4. Industrial optometry 

5. Contact lenses 

6. Children's vision 

7. Aid to partially sighted 

8. Highway safety and motorist vision 

Some 5 percent of practicing optoinetrists are women. Some work in the field 
of visual training, others work with children. 

H. Earnings 

1. Current starting yearly salary range 510,000-512,000. 

2. Experienced average about 525,000 per year. 

I. Hours 

1. Work week is usually 40 hours. 

2. Work schedule may include evenings and Saturday. 

3. Sets own hours if in private practice. 
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J. Suggested activitu'*^ tor hiirn s. ^(...i s'li it < » 


1. join a H< ;ilr.h C.7\r . ipK. 

4. Visit \srjh opt'.'-!'* t ; •.^f '.Si».:k J^s<.l:^s •.•.ppcv*tiiTntirs in tliis licaltli 

6 ObtSin list -. A r rf^^rl•.^ Hw ^-^ol.^ '^^ t >f f.. i^Mr j»y 

K. Visual aids 

(-);^fovi?\'n' .1 ( jf' -' r If'?-'! 1 V-:;.'*- ^ ? H » ; 1 '» ;nin , color, 16 mjo, Modern 

TVilking pKrijri S; rvv.^ Th\-i fil-ii fii-,v!:ssis ilio carctr of Hfi optomcrrist, 

bhovv'un'. bis p.vn»n.r. r-.o. KiA -.v^.ik if» ttir t:oTiMr. unity 

Lc}f.<Ls au i (.'/'r?',:/ 'MsTr». Hf."».^ !^ np.n , r.jivr, \h tnm, (Coronet Films), 
Cornine. Ma.s^ 'U!: M C*ia>:s. Ji.Kp^Ains tiu' fuu?.- a>li^< hv wli\( h U^nscs function, the 
uses ot lenses, (^ft(»r«-ii( kiivir, oi ■)pTi; ,il nistr'jr.if "^u*^ j.pd how they operate. 

>'o/<r Chilarcti'.. /: .'^ > .-f^ -Jiir 16 nitt). P.riti>h Informrit^on Service Rest, 

reereaiion, .ind irn^.t i ii» ;> i-' -i^-rv jlthv ryesii.;hf. Aniusinj; animated 

diagrams depict: tht p'v.v.« -'i.' .; v rV. ; :-v< .jr».i ' xpLnn wh-u is meant by long 
and sliort c y.-.-sirju. 

L. Addition^] iniorn)ar:on ir.nv in; i i- .;^ 

American Oprcnictru; A-.>'*' ^pi'.-' 
/OOG Chipp« ..v.* Stn.'- 
Sr. Louis. Misso'.iri 

N. J. Opionu'trit" As>'i' ■ 
GreLn\\oo<! Avenue 
Trenton. N. j. 

U. S. Depiirtirjcnt of l./J* • 

Wage and I.,d;or Sti^nrf irt.t A .jii}i:"S'T jri Vvri'u'nS InJrei'Ui 
Washintnon, I). C ' ^* 

American (')vthopti: (\->rr-^\} 

Washini^tofi. J VC. 

M. Bihlioj^raphy 

Srliohirshijx /m "/^/(j'-.i /r; S{ . NiisMJiur An\crican Oj-^tomctric 

Ai'.ociariotK ■'^<' pp. 

()t)tonH'trv. (^.hiCA^i). litintws: Mr lid- l*.!? v rs (!ou»si! lllim^i.s, 4 pp. 

()pti}in<'tr\\ d Ciirc' > I'^'irh l isiou. Si. I.tnii;.. Missouri: American ()pt(Mn(^tric 
As.soci.irii>n . \2 })p. 


Careers in Optometry. Washington, D.C.: R'nai BVith Vocational Service, 15 
pp. 

Optometrist. Muravia, New York: Chronical Guidance Publications, Inc., 4 pp. 

N. Texts and references 

Davson, Tlie PhysiolosJy Cf Tlie Eye, 2nd Ed. Baltim ore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins Co. (1963) 

Ellis and Smith, Handbook of Ocular Tlierapetitics and Pharmacoloj^y.^ 3rd Ed. 
St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby Co. (1969) 

Elmstroni, Optometric Practice Management. Philadelphia, Pa.: Chilton Book 
Co. (1963) 

Epting and Mogret, Opthalmic Mechafiics and Dispensin^^. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Chilton Book Co. (1964) 

Fonda, Management of the Patient With Subnormal Vision, 2nd Ed. St, Louis, 
Mo.: C V. iviosby Co. (1970) 

Atkinson, Thomas G., Oculo- Refractive Cyclopedia and Dictionary, 3rd Ed. 
Chicago, Illinois: Professional Press 

Hirsch and Wick, The Optometric Professiott. Philadelphia, Pa.: Chilton Book 
Co. 

Allen, Vision ami Highnuiv Safety. Principles of Optometry Series. Philadelpliia, 
Pa.: Chilton Book Co. (1970) 

O. Pamphlets 

Optometry. American Optometric Association, 700 Chippewa Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 63119 

Why Not Be an Optometrist? - Careers /'or Women^ (J.S. Department of 
Labor, Wage and Laoor Standards Administration, Women's Bureau, Washington, 
D.C., 20210 
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Orthotists and Prosthctists 


There has always been a need of the orthotic-prosthetic art. Even in pre-historic 
times, men lost their limbs. The Greek historian Herodotus wrote, around 484 B.C., of a 
soldier who cut off his foot to escape the chains of his captives and later replaced it with 
a wooden substitute. In 1858, an artifical leg was found in a tomb in Capua whicfi was 
believed to have been made around 300 B.C. Thus, man has from the earliest times seen 
the need for rehabilitation of disabled members of society. 

It was not until World War I that real changes in this field began to take place. 
The Surgeon-General of United States recruited the resources of the practicing orthotists 
and prosthctists to care for soldiers whose limbs had been amputated. The result was an 
ever-expanding interest in orthotics and prosthetics. 

Two goals are aimed for in this professional field. First, to restore the 
orthopedically aisablcd patient as close to maximum function ds possible, ^nd secondly, 
to make the device as nearly life-like as possible. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Visual aids 

Bibliography 

References and texts 

Pamphlets 

Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

The Orthotist makes and fits orthopedic braces for the support of weakened 
b(xly parts and/or the correction of body defects. 

The Prosthetist makes and fits artificial limbs. 

The orthotist and prosthetist work closely with the physician, surgeon, and 
therapist to provide total rehabilitation for the orthopedically disabled. They 
fabricate devices which are prescribed by the doctor and are designed to give 
rfjaximum possible function to the patient. 

B. Personal qualifications 

1. Good physical and mental heahh 

2. Manual dexterity 

3. Accuracy 

4. Patience 

5. Keen sense of responsibility 

6. Ability to get along with people 

7» Real sense of concern for tl^e well bcing of the disabled 

8. Mechanical skill 

9. Courtesy 
10. Tact 
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C. Duties 


1. Evaluates the condition of the patient. 

2. Examines patient and makes accurate physical measurements of him. 

3. Designs a device that will meet the patient's individual needs and fabricates it 
from various materials, such as: 

leather 
wood 
plastic 
steel 

aluminum 

4. Before the device is completed, gives the patient at least one, and possibly 
several fittings. 

5. Fits the appfiance when completed and makes necessary adjustments. 

6. Repairs and services appliances if necessary. 

D. Education 

High school graduate with courses in Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Shop 
Courses, Physics. Biology, English, Anatomy and Physiology, Social Science. 

E. Training 

1. A 2-year Associate in Arts degree course in Orthotics and Prosthetics. 

2. A 4-VLMr Bachelor of Science degree program in Orthotics and Prosthetics. 

3. Candidates witti a Bachelor of Science degree may take the certificatian 
examination after 1 yc;u- of practice under supervision of a certified orthotist 
or prosthetisi. 

-4. CJraduates of the certified 2 year program may take ihc certification 
examination after 2 vears of practice ondcr supervision. 

5. (Certificate is iv\urtl bv the American Hoard for Certification in Ortliortcs and 
f^rosfhi'tics. 

V\\v rf)lr rlu: r^rth'»tisr Dr pr» ntlirtur \\x\ t ban^td vr^r.irlv tn rhr la^r fwt> 
di i .idrs lit' \\ nn li»ri\;rf rr'n-inlrd a> .i rn hmt un Nvh»^ t wofl^ \y\tk v.*r»i»ux 
injtrn^K fn prMiliui" . »rrl»f iprdti drvi« r> pr»Mi rtbcd b\ rbr <i»H rnr ft- is f.*rt»rr. 
« 4^tij!ifu'ii pr» »trtMor\j! wl».» ban Ir.irniMl, rhfMiml^ tMrnnl fdut.uv« >A^h\ j 
; «.#-.fluMn or tirftiM\iN M * oiurru* ti'd m a * I'rT.un vv.i\ Mix work i\ rrxp* »M>ihli' 

< ' itMplulufir ru \^!rl» t-^prnrt^ir !w , n w idv uu sup<T\ .rv 

• •f .*»b 'jfiiHtrifivi pM^iriM^u 


G. Future employment 


Employment opportunities arc excellent. Orthotists and prosthetists may work 
in: 

a. Hospitals 

b. Privately owned laboratories 

c. Veterans administration 

d. Military services 

e. Research 

f. Teaching 

g. Health agencies 

h. Rehabilitation centers 

H. Earnings 

1. Current starting yearly salary range $6,500—58,000 

2. Apprentice's starting salary ranee 55,000 

3. Experienced and supervisory salary range 510,000 and up 

I. Hours 

1. Work week is usually 40 hours. 

2. Work schedule may include evenings and Saturdays. 

3. Sets own hours if self-employed. 

J. Suggested activities for high school student 

1 . Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Volunteer ser\nccs to a cofiimunity health aecncv and observe and v/r.)rk 
by side with rehabilitation personnel. 

3. I>iscuss advantaccs and disadvantages of a career as orthotic or pro%thcti»l. 

4. Discus* employment opportiinitics of orthotists and prosthetists. 

5. Discus* salarx' and wnrking cr>ndttions. 

fy. Vlako A field rnp to .i f>riv.irclv owmd labr>rarorv jnd luvr studrnrs scr thr 

futilities und cquipMU'nt iivrd in this type r)^ career. 

f>isr'K< ri\ncAt\€yr\A\ rr(|utrr'Tirnr\ of 4 ( .irerr ax orfhf^fjsf nr prf)sfhrM^' 
V f)iv ^A hfjw nnc n\crr\ thr fr<|'i!rr*'Mf-nr^ tor t'rrtifir uf irm in 4 hf^lri* i-i-iA 

♦•IfM '\*frif i I !r?, \« ir/^ i^^,) all 1* j.^ rdt*u-< if r^.- K,*v*l«'» 

M^r J.I .ftx \^rr- f..* • ^S^*? tM^ »«**Mn, M iCt^t^lj?*? V< D 

M«* ! . % f f, |» I, vt *^ U'. ,9 •lit t«*r%r ftt » ^ J 

•••• " |*,"tf < • tf-»)tF ♦••>■ »i it nx, t iM'U' ^ u »V *♦ fc^^^lH.tti* ■ ♦ # <^ »t »tVt«<^^« 
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AniiTic.in Orthotic iind Prosthctii* Assoriarioii 

AiucricMM Kclnhilitation Cnunsiliiii; As,si>ciati(>n 

New llatnpsluiv Avciuu* 
\Vasliin;^r()iK D.C. 2()t)()') 

'I'Ik- National I^astcr Seal Socu'tv loi (VippleJ ClnKiivn and Adults 
2023 \\\ ( )i:Jcn Avenue 
C'lneai:«). lUinf^is r)0f)I2 


M. I'iMiouTjpliv 


7 ra/nr( if, rro^thi tii > kUuI ( h tfhUix-^ . W aslunul * >iu P.( ; I '.S. nepaimu'iii oi 

He.i!:h. IMiu.itiMt^ .nid Wrlian- , \ pp. 
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Pharmacist 

Health Career student learns how pill distribution is accurately controlled in the 
pharmacy by operating the pill counter. 
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Pliariiiacist 


'I1iu pharmacist is coiiiinonly known as the ciriigt^ist. The driii^t^ist runs or 
operates a pharmacy or drui; store. *l1ie first pliarmacy known operated in Bat^hdad in the 
eighth century. However in every primitive society known, the inecheine man has existed. 
Ikit tijese medicine men cannot he chissificd as pliarmacists no matter how one stretches 
the inwminatifm. The medicine man of the past and of current primitive societies cannot 
he cc)mpareil to the pers(Mincl in the modern scientific field of pharmacy. 

The term "pharmacist** can be traced to tlie time of Aristotle. This term still 
means the same t(jday as it did for Aristotle. i.e.» one who compounds drui»s, medicines, 
or poisons. 

Pharmacy as a profession i^rew slowly in this country. The Philadelphia College 
of I^harniacy was founded in 1821. Not only did pharmacy have a late start in this 
country, it was also hampered and side-tracked by the popular appeal of the travelint^ 
medicine show. In 1906. the Federal Pure Food and I^ui; Act was passed, and the 
travelim; medicine show disappeared from the public scene. The passini; of this act 
re-established the public's faith in pharmacy and thus allowed the profession to t;row at a 
rapid pace. 

Sut^izested instructional procedures 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
Biblioi;raphy 
[References and texts 
Sui;gestcd activities 
Pamphlets 

A, Description of work 

The Pharmacist is a specialist who dispenses drugs and medicines and provides 
information on their use to help protect people's health. Today's pharmacist 
may be a man or a woman, for careers in pharmacy arc not limited to fnen 
alone. The pharmacist today is also knowledgeable about sickroom supplies and 
appliances, as well as being an expert on drugs. 

B. Personal cjualifications 

1. (lood physical and mental health 

2. IX'pendability 

3. Conscientiousness 

4. Orderliness 

5. Accuracy 

6. Cleanliness 

7. Good Judgment 

8. Willingness to learn 

0, Sincere interest in people 
in. Ability to get ahjng with people 
11. High ethical standards 
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C. Duties 


1. Compounds Medicines 

2. Tests and dispenses medicines. 

3. Sells medicines and sickroom supplies. 

4. Maintains a stock of drugs, chemicals, and other pharmaceutical supplies. 

5. Keeps records in accordance with legal regulations. 

6. Teaches 

D. Education 

High school graduate with liberal arts and sciences background. English, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Social Studies, including laboratory 
courses in the sciences. 

E. Training 

1. Completion of a 5-6 year program of study in a college of Pharmacy, leading 
to a degree in pharmacy. 

2. One year as an intern in pharmacy. 

3. State Board Examination to practice Pharmacy. 

F. Advancement 

Advancement opportunities are excellent. There are several kinds of pharmacies, 
and the range of the pharmacist's professional work depends to some extent 
upon the type of pharmacy in which he is employed. The prescription 
pharmacy handles pharmaceuticals and other items relating to health care, while 
the general community pharmacy handles other merchandise which is found 
traditionally in drug stores. There are excellent professional opportunities in the 
general community pharmacy and in the large chain pharmacies. 

G. Future employment 

Pharmacists' services are in good demand, and should increase in the future. 
The increase in the number of hospitals being built and the constant 
development of new drugs suggest a continued favorable employment outlook 
for the future. Places of employment may include: 

1. Hospitals 

2. Industrial pharmacies 

3. Local drug stores 

4. Government pharmacies 

5. Teaching 

6. Research 

7. Armed forces 

8. Retail sales 

9. Wholesale sales 

10. Bureau of Narcotics 

11. Community Health Agency 

12. Food and Drug Administration 
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M. n;irnini;s 


(.'urrcnt startint; yearly salary raii^c SIO.OOO S14,()0(). 

Salary varies in accordance witli type of scryicc practiced. Experienced average 
about SI 2.000 S17,()f)0. 

I. f lours 

I. Work week is usually 40 lujurs. 

2< Work schedule may include evenings and weekends. 
3. Own hours if self*cmplt)yed. 

J. Suggestetl activities for high scliool students 

1. Join a Hcidtli Careers club. 

2. Find part'tinic job in local pharmacy making deliveries. 

3. Volunteer services to local liospital. 

4. Observe a pliarmaci.st at work. 

5. Discuss legal responsibilities of a pharmacist. 

(y. Obtain a list of accredited schools of Pharmacy. 

7. Discuss opportunities in the field of Pharmacy. 

8. Discuss possible disadvantages in the field of Pharmacy. 

9. Make a field trip to local dioig store. 

10. Discuss personal c]ualifications needed for a career in Pharmacy. 

II. Discuss tlic educational requirements a j)harmacist must meet. 

12. Describe how pharmacy personnel check and restock supplies. 

13. Discuss services provided by the hospital pharmacy. 

K. Visual aids 

Day of judsiinent (Phar)nacy Rccriiitinctit). 24 min., color, 16 mm (1966). Eli 
Lilly and Company. This film is directed toward high school students, is 
narrated in part by Walter Pidgeon, and shews the various facets of a career in -' 
pharmacy. It is ati ideal film for liigh school careers days, and should be 
followed by a presentation by tlic guidance counselor or health careers teacher 
or pharmacist, who might point out that there arc other facets of pharmacy 
besides community practice. 

This Is iHianncuy (1 155). 27 min.. color, 16 mm. Sterling Movies. This film 
acquaints young people with the great variety of careers available in the field of 
pharmacy, such as commiMiity pharmacy practice, research, specialization, 
hospital service, the phamiaceutical industry, marketing and di.stribution, and 
government service. 

liartlctt & Son. 35 min., color, 16 mm, Modern Talking Picture Service. This 
film tells the story of today's retail druggist and pharmacist. 

Time for Tomorrow. 20 min., B/W. 16 mm. Sterling Movies. Shows liow a 
pharmacy student spends his time in lal)oratory. classroom, and after school 
hours. 
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L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

American Pharmaceutical Associarion 
2215 Constiturion Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

American Society For Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutic, Inc. 
9650 Rockville Pike 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 

American Society of Hospital Pharmacists 
4630 Montgomery Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20014 

U. S. Department of Labor 

Women's Bureau, Wage and Labor Standards Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

M. Bibliography 

Education in the Sciences. Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science, (1968), 25 pp (free) 

Careers in the U.S. Public Health Service — Pharmacist, Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare (1967), 8 pp (free) 

An Open Field, Washington, D.C: American Pharmaceutical Association, 3 pp 
(free) 

Key Facts About the t/.S. Prescription Drug Industry, Washington, D.C: 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association (1968), 11 pp (free) 

N. References and texts 

Deno, Rowe, and Brodie, The Profession of Pharmacy, Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. (1966) 

Gable, Fred B., Opportunities in Pharmacy Careers, New York: Universal 
Publishing and Distributing Corp. (1964) 

Kramer, James E., Your Future in Pharmacy, New York: Richard Rosen Press 
(1964) 

Harris at al.. Drug Dependence, Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press (1970) 
Hicks and Fink, Psychedelic Drugs. New York: Grume and Stratton (1970) 
Hoffner and Osmond, The Hallucinogens. New York: Academic Press (1967) 
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(). Pamphlets 


Careers: 

Hospital Pharmacy Practice 

Hospital Pharmacy Residency Programs 

Continuing Education Programs 

I'crjionncI Placement Service 
American Society of flospital Pharmacists, 
Department of Society Services, 
4630 Montgomery Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20014 

Colk'fje Cost Today. New York Life Insurance Co , Career Information Service, 
P.O. Box 51, Madison Square Station, New York, New York U)010 

Need A Lift'^ The American Li'gion, Department S, P.O. Box 1005, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 

l\tcifi/^ ('acts About Colle{ie Ailtnissiofis. The Prudential Insurance Company, 
Education DcpartUK'nt, P. O. Box 36, Newark, New Jersey 07101 

How About CoUci^r l'i}uuic\tii^'^ The American Personnel and Ciuidance 
Association, 1605 New Hnmpsliire Avenue, N.W.. Washington, O.C. 20009 

Shall ! Study Pharmacy^ American Pharniarcurical Association, 2215 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 

What Is A Phartna( ist? Upjohn Company, 7000 Portage Rd., Kala'nazoo, 
Mic»)igan 4 9001 

Careers in Phaf>nary. B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N.W., Washmgtou, D.C. 20036 

Careers Tor Womoi; Why Not lie a iHuimiacist:? U.S. Department of Labor, 
Wage and Labor Standards Administration, Women's Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
20210 
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Physical Therapist 

Physical Therapist instructs patient and Health Career student in proper steps 
to quick recovery. 
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Physical Therapist 


The ancient Greeks as well as other civilizations for centuries used theories and 
practices that have today been put into a formal occupational structure by the physical 
therapist. The ancient Greeks v/ere aware of the value of exercise in warm water, of the 
sun's rays, and of massage. There have been people in the far north countries of Europe 
who have utilized physical therapy principles tor centuries. 

The practice of physical therapy has grown as man's knowledge of medicine 
and himself has grown. After World War I, real progress in this field began to be made. In 
1921, with the organizing of a professional association, physical therapy began to achieve 
professional stature. It has been almost 50 years in existence, and the American Physical 
Therapy Association has grown considerably. 

The value of physical therapy was fully recognized after World War II. It was 
the experiences obtained by using physical therapy on wounded men that contributed 
toward the medical acceptance of this practice. Today, every well-staffed hospital has a 
good physical therapy department. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
References and tc cs 
Suggested activities 
Pamphlets 

A. Description of work 

The Physical Therapist works with patients who are disabled by illness or 
accident, or born with a handicap. He uses specialized skills to restore physical 
function aad prevent disability following injury or disease. His goal is to help 

f)atients reach maximum performance so patients can lead useful, productive 
ives within the lirrdts of their capabilities. 

In addition to Licensed Physical Therapists, there are two other categories of 
workers in this field, the Physical Therapy Assbcant and the Physical Therapy 
Aide. 

B. Personal qualifications 

1. Good physical and mental health 

2. Genuine desire to help patients 

3. Ability to communicate with and inspire confidence in patients 

4. Good judgment 

5. Sense of responsibility 

6. Pleasant personality 

7. Intelligen e 

8. Courte'v 

9. Patienc. 

10 Sense of humor 
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C. Duties 


1. As instructed by the physician, the physical therapist organizes and 
administers therapeutic exercises sucn as: 

a. Walking and stair-climbing for a patient with paralysis following a 
stroke* 

b. strenghtening exercises for patient who has fractured his leg. 

c. use of artificial limbs. 

2. To improve circulation, the physical therapist uses: 

a. Heat 

b. Massage 

c. Water 

d. ultrasonic ray treatments 

3. The therapist keeps the referring physician infor.Tied of patient's progress. 

4. R» is responsible for evaluating the patient's condition and planning the 
treatment program for the patient's needs. 

D. Education 

High school graduate with college preparatory course, including Biology, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, English, Social Scudies. 

E. Training 

1. Four-year college program leading to a Baccalaureate degree and qualification 
in Physical Therapy. 

2. College graduates who meet specific requirements in biological, physical, and 
social sciences have a choice of educational programs leading to professional 
qualification in physical therapy: 

a. 12-16 month program leading to a Certificate of Proficiency in 
Physical Therapy 

b. or a 2-year graduate program leading to a Master's degree. 

3. Most states require licensure for the practice of Physical Therapy. 

4. Graduates of approved programs in Physical Therapy are eligible to take a 
State Board Examination and be certified as a Licensed Physical Therapist. 

F. Advancement 

Because the demand for physical therapists greatly exceeds the supply, career 
opportunities are virtually unlimited. There are many opportunities to advance 
to supervisory and consultant positions, teaching, and research work. 
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Physical Therapy Aide (right) acquaints Health Career student with a Hubbard 
tank. In its warm, soothing waters the patient is urged to move contracted muscles and 
find relief from pain and discomfort. 
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G. Future employment 


1. Rehabilitation centers 

2. Schools for crippled children 

3. Hospitals* Department of Physical Therapy 

4. Nursing homes for the elderly and chronically ill 

5. Physicians* offices 

6. Physical therapists* clinics and offices 

7. The armed forces 

8. Foreign Service, Peace Corps, World Health Organization 
• 9. Governmental agencies 

10. Community health agencies 

H. Earnings 

L Current yearly starring salary $8,000-S10,000 

2. Experienced S14,000-$20,000 

3. Administrative posidons average $15,000-S25,000 

J. Suggested activities for high school students 

1. Join a Health Careers Club. 

2. Visit local hospital or other community health agency and observe a physical 
therapist at work. 

3. Volunteer to work in a camp for handicapped children where there is a 
physical therapy program. 

4. Volunteer to work in physical therapy department at local hospital or 
community health agency. 

5. Talk to a physical therapist about the advantages ot this career. 

6. Discuss opportunities as a physical therapist. 

7. Make a field trip to the Kessler Institute for Rehabilitation. 

8. Discuss safety factors observed in care of patients. 

9. Discuss duties of the physical therapist. 

10. Discuss a possible disadvantage in this health career. 

11. Discuss why physical therapists keep detailed records of the progress of each 
patient. 

K. Visual aids 

For Today and Tomorrow. 22 min, color 16 mm, Radim Films. Film tells the 
story of a young girl who becomes interested in physical therapy after being in 
an accident. The viewer is given an opportunity to witness physical therapy in 
action. 

Horizons Unlimited (3033). 28 min., 16 mm, color. Modern Talking Picture 
Service. This film depicts careers in rehabilitation, social v^ork, medicaJ 
technology, dietetics, and other professional careers in hospitals, as well as 
medical office work. 

Cost of Hope. 28 min., 16 mm, BAV, Association Films, Inc. This film presents 
activities of the professional personnel in a community hospital. 
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CcttiHiif Around 29 min., 16 mm., B/W, International Film Bureau, Inc. 
Physiatrisi:, public health nurse, and patient show transfer and ambulation 
techniques in getting in and out of bed and chairs and going up and down 
stairs. 

Armed Vorces - Medical Specialists, 14 min., 16 mm, color. Department of the 
Army. Described duties, responsibilities, and contributions of the professional 
dietitian, occupational therapist, and the physical therapist in a hospital setting, 
as performed by armed forces specialists. 

Withifi Your Hands, 15 min., 16 mm, B/W, American Physical Therapy 
Association. This film acquaints students with career possibilities and 
advantages in physical therapy. 

The Physical Therapist, the Nurse^ and the Patient With Crutches, 12 min., 16 
mm, International Film Bureau, Inc. An educational documentary film, 
prepared and narrated by a cast of professionals and filmed within a hospital 
environment. 

His Physical WelUlkinfi. 29 min., 16 mm, B/W, International Film Bureau, Inc. 
Physiatrist and occupational therapist demonstrate room and bed preparation 
for a hemiplegic patient in early recovery. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

.American Physical Therapy Association 

1740 Broadway 

New York, New York 10019 

Kessler Institute For Rehabilitation 

Pleasant Valley Way 

West Orange, New Jersey 07052 

Department of Allied Medical Professions and Services 
American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 West Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60012 

M. Bibliography 

Educational l^of^rams Leading to Professional Qualification in Physical Therapy. 
New York: American Physical Therapy Association, Oct, 1968, 2 pp., free 

Educational Opportunities for Physical Therapists. Washington, D.C.; 
Department of the Army, Office of the Surgeon General, Nov. 1968, 16 pp., 
free 

Physical Therapy. Moravia, New York: Chronical Guidance Publications Inc., 
1966, A pp. 
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Traineeship in Physical Therapy, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, Nov. 1968, 7 
pp., free 

N. References and texts 

Bernice Krumhanse, Opportunities in Pltysical Hierapy, New York: Universal 
Publishing and Distributing Corporation, Vocational Guidance Manuals 

Buohwald, Edith, Physical Rehabilitation for Daily Living. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 

Grant, W. Russell, IhHnciplcs of Rehabilitation. Baltimore, McL: Williams and 
Wilkins 

Rusk, Howard A., Rehabilitation AU ciicifie, St. Louis, Mo.: C.V. Mosby Co. 

O. Pamphlets and magazine 

I1ic Career for You, American Physical Therapy Association, 1740 Broadway, 
New York, New York 10019 

You Can Have a Rewarding Career as a Professional in Pltysical Therapy, N. J. 
State Department of Health, Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

Career Pacts. American Physical Therapy Association, 1740 Broadway, New 
York, New York 10019 

Sources of Financial Assistance. American Physical Therapy Association, 1740 
Broadway, New York, New York 10019 

Physical Therapy Journal of the American Physical Tlierapy Association, 1740 
Broadway, New York, New York 10019 

List of Approved Scliools in Physical Therapy, American Physical Therapy 
Association, 1740 Broadway, New York, New York 10019 
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student. 


Physician 

Physician discusses medication orders and history of patient with Health Career 
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Physician 


The first great physician known to recorded history was born on the small 
Greek island of Cos, almost 500 years before Christ. Hippocrates, the great physician, was 
born about 460 B.C, He is credited with orginating some theories concerning the pracrice 
of medicine and in the field of anatomy. He could be credited for making tne profession 
a scientific one. In fact, the oath which he administered to his students is still 
administered to a physician about to begin his career. The Hippocrates Collection is 
believed to be the first authoritative record of this profession. 

The other great ancient civilizations also influenced and helped develop medical 
theories of diagnosis and treatment, China, India, and Egypt had very influential roles in 
this field. The great medical school at Alexandria used not only the Greek knowledge and 
theories, but incorporated some of the Egyptian as well. The ancient Romans placed 
greater stress on the public health rather than the medical profession as such. Great 

Eure-water works were built and adequate sewage systems developed. Yet the Romans 
ad their great physicians as well. Galen was noted for his extensive records. 

In the Middle Ages, the monks in the monasteries were responsible for keeping 
this profession alive and recorded. It was not until the Renaissance that a renewal oT 
interest in medicine took place. 

Many inventions helped the progress of medicine. The world of cells came to 
man's knowledge after 1600, when the microscope was invented. Germs have been seen 
under a microscope for less than a hundred years. X-rays made the interior of the body 
visible. Thus, step by step, medical science advanced. Today, continual new discoveries 
and the possibility of major breakthroughs in the areas which have long plagued man are 
accepted almost routinely. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 

Discussions 

Visual aids 

Bibliography 

References and texts 

Pamphlets and magazine 

Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

A Physician diagnoses disease, prescribes medicine, and treats diseases and 
disorders of the human body. He also treats people who are injured, and works 
for the prevention of illness and disease, 

B, Personal qualifications 

1, Good physical and mental health 

2, Personal integrity 

3. Intelligence 

4, Sympathy 

5. Tact 

6. Pleasing perscinality 
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1, Sincere interest in people and desire to help them 

8. Courtesy 

9. Ability to get along with people 

10, Emotional stability 

11, Scientific aptitude 

12, Dedication — willingness to subordinate personal desires where they 
conflict with duties 

C. Duties 

1, Treats patients of all ages, 

2, See patients in office, 

3, Visits patients in hospitals, 

4, Makes house calls. 

5, Treats accident victims, 

6, May teach in medical schools or hospitals, 

7, Refers patients to a specialist when necessary — for surgery, for instance 
but resumes care when the crisis is past. 

D. Education 

High school graduate with courses in English, Mathematics, Social Studies, 
Foreign language. Anatomy and Physiology, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, 

4 years of Liberal Arts study in an accredited college, 

E. Training 

1. 4 years of medical school 

2. 1 year's hospital internship 

3. For specialization, add 2 to 5 more years, 

4. Graduates required to take the National Board's Medical Examination for 
licensure. 

F. Advancement 

A physician who desires to practice in one of the specialty branches of 
medicine needs additional training following his internship. This additional 
hospital training takes from two to five years, depending on the medical 
specialty. The major medical speci?^ties are described: 

1. Administrative Medicine. Deals with the administration of medical programs, 
for instance in business, government, public health programs, and hospitals. 

2. Anesthesiology. Administration of various forms of anesthetic drugs 
necessary during operations or diagnoses, 

3. Dermatology, Diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the skin. 

4. Family practice. Evaluation of a patient's or family's total health care needs 
and provision of personal medical care in one or more fields of medicine. 
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5. Internal medicine. Diagnosis and surgical treatment of diseases of the internal 
organs such as the heart, liver, and lungs. 

6. Neurological surgery. Diagnosis and surgical treatment of the brain, the 
spinal cord, and nerve disorders. 

7. Obstetrics and Gynecology. Diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the 
female reproductive organs and also the care of women during and following 
pregnancy. 

8. Ophthalmology. Diagnosis and treatment of diseases or defects of the eye. 

9. Orthopedic surgery. Diagnosis and medical or surgical treatment of diseases, 
fractures, and deformities of the bones and joints. 

10. Otolaryngology. Diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the ear, nose, and 
throat. 

11. Pathology. Study and interpretation of changes in organs, tissues, and cells as 
well as alterations in body chemistry produced by disease, 

12. Pediatrics. Prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of diseases in children. 

13. Physical medicine and rehabilitation. Diagnosis of disease or injury iii the 
various systems and areas of the body, treatment by means of physical 
procedures, and restoration of the convalescent and physically handicapped 
patient. 

14. Plastic surgery. Corrective surgery to restore deformed or injured parts of the 
body, chiefly by transfer of tissues. 

15. Preventive medicine. Prevention of disease and promotion of health through 
epidemiological studies and public health measures. 

16. Psychiatry and Neurology. Diagnosis and treatment of mental disorders, 
emotional disturbances, and organic diseases affecting the nervous system. 

17. Radiology. Diagnosis and treatment of disease through the use of radiant 
energy, including X-ray, radium, and cobalt treatments. 

18. Surgery. Diagnosis and treatment of disease, injury, or deformity by manual 
or operative procedures. 

19. Thoracic surgery. Diagnosis and operative treatment of diseases of the chest. 

20. Urology. Diagnosis and treatment of diseases and disorders of the kidney, 
bladder, ureters, and urethra. 
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G. Future employment 

Opportunities are virtually unlimited in every area of medicine. Employment 
is available in: 

1. Private practice 

2. Teaching 

3. Administration 

4. Schools 

5. Public health 

6. Research 

7. Foreign service 

8. Military forces 

9. Industry 

H. Earnings 

Current starting yearly earnings range from $34,000. 

Specialists usually earn consiaerably more than general practitioners. 

I. Hours ' 

Work week 50-70 hours likely in own practice. 
Evening, night, and weekend work. 

More limited and more regular hours likely when employed by institution. 
J. Suggested activities for high school student 

1. Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Seek summer employment in a hospital. 

3. Interview a physician about a career in medicine. 

4. Discuss qualifications of a physician. 

5. Discuss educational background of a physician. 

6. Discuss what is meant by a medical specialty. 

7. Discuss employment opportunities for physician. 

8. Discuss advantages and disadvantages in this health field of medicii;e. 

9. Observe a physician at work. 

K. Visual Aids 

Portrait of an Internist. 29 min., color, 16 mm (1967), Sterling Movies. This 
film follows an internist through several typical days to portray the varied 
functions of the specialist. The story concerns the diagnostic challenge a patient 
suddenly presents to Dr. Richard Barnett, and how the internist follows it 
through final diagnosis and recommended surgical treatment. 

/ Am a Doctor (794). 29 min., B/W, 16 mm, Sterling Movies. This film is. a 
"Careers" film prepared by the American Medical Association. It dramatizes the 
services rendered to humanity by the medical profession. (For high school 
level.) 

A Wider World. 28 min., B/W, 16 mm, Merck, Sharp & Dohmc Film Library. 
This film, is the third in the series entitled "The Making of a Doctor." It shows 
three of the many facets of medicine — private practice, public health, and 
medical research. 


Within ^rhese Walls, 28 min,, B/W, 16 mm, Merck, Sharp & Dohme Film 
Library. This film is the second in the series entitled **The Making of a 
Doctor." It continues to follow the education of the physician in his internship 
and residency. 

First a Physician. 27 niin., color, 16 mm, E. L duPont Co., Inc. This film 
presents the facets of diagnostic and therapeutic radiology in the finding and 
treatment of various human ailments and diseases. 

Someone You Can Trust - Someone You Can Be, 29 min., color, 16 mm, 
American Academy of General Practice. This film encourages the students to 
consider careers as physicians. Shows an average teenager who begins to see 
what being a doctor means — the rewards and challenges, the difficulties, and 
the satisfactions. 

Training the Medical Student, 29 min., B/W, 16 mm, Ciba Pharmaceuticals. The 
life of a student at the University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine in a brief 
and dramatic sequence. 

Additional information may be obtained from: 

American Medical Women's Association 
1740 Broadway 

New York, New York 10019 

American Academy of General Practice 
Volker Boulevard at Brookside 
Kansas City, Missouri 64112 

American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

Association of American Medical Colleges 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

M. Bibliography 

Gross, Martin L., The Doctors, New York: Random House (1966) 

Chandler, Caroline A., M.D., Famous Modem Men of Medicine, New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company (1965) 

**Doctor X", Intern, New York: Harper and Row Publishers, Inc. (1965) 

Woody, Regina, The Young Medics. New York: Julian Messner (1968) 

Lopate, Carol, Women in Medicine, Baltimore, Maryland: John Hopkins Press 
(1968) 

Kalb, S. WiUiam, Your Future as a Physician. New York: Richards Rosen Press, 
Inc. (revised 1970) 
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N, References and texts 

Marti-Ibanez, To Be a Doctor. New York: M,D, Publications, Inc. (1968) 

Garrison, An Introduction to History of Medicine. 4th Ed, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
W,B. Saunders Co. 

O. Pamphlets and magazines 

Journal of Medical Education. Association of American Medical Colleges, 
Baltimore, Maryland: Waverly I^ress, Inc. 

Horizons Unlimited. Describes rewarding career opportunities in medicine and 
allied fields. Chicago, Illinois: American Medical Association 

The American Academy of General Practice, Its History and Objectives. Kansas 
City, Missouri: American Academy of General Practice. 

Medicine as a Career for Women. New York: American Medical Women's 
Association 

The Family Doctor. Kansas City, Missouri: American Academy of General 
Practice 

Opportunities and Rewards of Medicine Can Be Yours. Chicago, Illinois: 
American Medical Association 

Your Future in Medicine, Questions and Answers. Kansas City, Missouri: 
American Academy of General Practice 

T/ie Medical Staff of Your Hospital. Chicago, Illinois: American Hospital 
Association 
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Podiatrist 

Podiatry goes back into ancient times. Several centuries before Christ, the 
Greeks recorded specific descriptions of foot care, especially of such ailments as calluses 
and corns. Especially in ancient times, the care of feet was very necessary, since generally 
the most common means of travel was on foot. 

In the 18th centurv, anyone could practice this profession; no licensing 
standards for this medically related profession were required. Thus, the proper treatment 
of the feet left much to be desired, 

It was only at the beginning of the 20th century that recognition of the 
profession began. New York passed a law requiring the licensing of chiropodists (the term 
tormerly used for this profession), and other states began to follow suit. In 1912 the 
National Association of Chiropodists was formed, and in 1917 the term **podiatry" was 
introduced. It is now the preferred term. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Chalkboard 

Visual aids 

Bibliography 

Suggested activities 

Pamphlets 

A, Description of work 

The Podiatrist is the specialist responsible for the care of the feet. He is 
concerned with the diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of foot disorders by 
medical and surgical means. 

Personal qualifications 

1. Good physical and mental health 

2. Patience 

3. Manual dexterity 

4. Ability to get along with people 

5. Courtesy 

6. Neatness 

7. Intelligence 

8. Alertness 

9. Dependability. 

C. Duties 

1. Diagnoses and treit diseases and deformities of the feet. 

2. Performs foot surgery. 

3. Uses drugs and physical therapy. 

4. Prescribes proper shoes. 

5. Fits corrective devices, 

6. Takes X-rays of feet to help in diagnosis. 
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7. Treats conditions such as: 


corns 

calluses 

bunions 

ingrown toenails 
skin and nail diseases 
deformed toes 
arch disabilities 


D. Education 


High school graduate with completed courses in English, Biology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, and Physics. 


E. Training 


1. Accredited 4 year Podiatiy course in a College of Podiatry. The degree of 
Doctor of Podiatric Medicine (D.P.M.) is awarded on the successful 
completion of the 4-year course of study. 

2. State Board Examination for licensure to practice podiatry. 

3. One-year internship in a hospital or college clinic after graduating from a 
College of Podiatry. 

F. Advancement. 

1. The podiatrist's practice ranges from office treatment and surgery to 
consultation with specialists in every area of health. 

2. A podiatrist may also serve on the staff of hospitals and treatment centers, 
in government health programs, and in the armed forces. The demand for the 
podiatrist's service is expected to grow along with the demand for other 
health services. 

G. Future employment. A podiatrist may be employed in: . 

a. Private practice 

b. Hospitals 

c. College of podiatry 

d. Veterans Administration 

e. Community health agencies 

f. Armed forces 


H. Earnings 


I. Hours 


Current starting salary range — $12,000 and up. 
Experienced average about $21,500 or more. 


1. Work week is usually 40 hours. 

2. May set own hours to suit in private practice. 

3. Work schedule may include evenings and Saturdays. 
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J. Suggested activities for high school student 

1. Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Make a field trip to local hospital, 

3. Visit office of a podiatrist and observe. 

4. Talk to a podiatrist about opportunities in a career in podiatry. 

5. Volunteer services to local health agency. 

6. Discuss plans about a career in podiatry with a practicing podiatrist. 
.7. Obtain information available from schools of Podiatry. 

8. Discuss duties of a podiatrist. 

9. Discuss salary and working conditions expected as a podiatrist. 
K. Visual aids 

Podiatry as a Career. 16 min., color, 16 mm, New Jersey State MuseiMti. 
Describes the training requirements and occupational opportunities in the field 
of podiatry. Necessary student interest? and activities are explored. Scene;s of 
campus life and student activity are shown, as well as the work of the graduate 
podiatrist in private practice. 

Podiatry: Opportunity and Challenge. iVi min., color, 16 mm, (1967), Sterling 
Movies. This film tells of the great demand for podiatrists in this country. It 
includes a discussion of entrance requirements, subjects covered, clinical work, 
and internship. The rewards of a career in podiatry are noted, stressing the 
podiatrist's satisfaction of serving his fellow man as a member of the 
community health team. 

The Chiropody- Podiatry Clinic in Hospital Routine, 20 min., color, 16 mm, 
1958, ANA - NCN Film Library. Typical foot disorders of medical importance 
and methods of treatment. George M. Knowles, M.D., Director of Medicine at 
Hackensack Hospital, New Jersey, describes the role of the podiatrist- chiropodist 
in the hospital. 

Vie Winged Foot. (1187). 13^2 min., color,. 16mm, Sterling Movies. This film 
was designed to tell the lay public what and who the Doctor of Podiatry is, 
and how he is the specialist who serves the nation's millions of sufferers from 
foot disorders. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

American Podiatry Association 
20 Chevy Chase Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20015 

Committee on Scholarships and Fellowships 
American Podiatry Association 
3301 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20010 

M. Bibliography 

// You're Planning a Professional Career - Doctor of Podiatry. Washington, 
D.C: American Podiatry Association, 3 pp., free 
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Ihnlidtrist. Mi)ravi;L New York: Citiroiiiclc Guidance IHiblications, Inc. (19f>5), •^l 
p|\ (35<t ) 

l\)(lid(ry, Wa.slnnu:rc)ii, l).C;.: U.S. Depiirtiueiit of* Health, Education and Welfare, 
2 pp.» free 

\\1iat\< ii l\)(liutrist? Moravia* New York: Chronicle Cuidance Publications, Inc., 
1968, 4 pp. (35c) 

N. I^iiiiplilets 

Doctor oj PoiliiitricMcdicinc -- Partner I'or H(\tlth, The American Pcnliatry 
Associiuion, 20 Chevy Chase Circle N.W.> Wa.sliin^ton, D.C. 2001 5 

Doctor of Poilidtrv • l\i}fiily I'oot !>i)ciiiili.<t. American Podiarrv A.s.sociati(M), 
3301 16th Street, N.W., Washini;ton, D.C. 20010 

Students C.onsuhr A Career i}i Podiatry. The American Podiatry Associntion, 
20 Chevy Cha.se Circle, N.W.. Washinj;ton*, D.C. 20015 

Scholarship.^' ami I'ellon'shii).^, Amcriciin Podiatry Association, 3301 U)tli Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20010 

PoiliLitrist ~ Chiropodi.<t. Michijran Employment Security Commission, 7310 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michitj;an, 48202 
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Sanitarian 

Sanitary Engineering is a branch of LMiginccring wlicrc tlic outlook is substan- 
tially different from other types of engineering. Tlie focus is directly on people rather 
than on tilings. Its main function is the applying of scientific knowledge to natural 
materials and systems to promote and protect the health and welfare ot mankind. 

Sanitary engineering has roots dating back to anticjuity. Among the impressive 
Roman engineering projects vvcre their aqueducts, which brought water to a city several 
hundred miles away. 

In this century, sanitary engineers have been responsible for the control of many 
deadly environmental diseases, such as cholera, typhoid fever, and the plague, lairing 
World War II the sanitary engineers enabled the Allied troops to contro' bases in the 
Pacific by their use of techniques and skills in eliminating or controlling disease-carrying 
mosquitoes. 

Today, the profession's role and concern have expanded to include such 
environmental hazards as polluted air, occupational toxicity, and radioactivity. This 
profession has a more vital function to serve in society today than at any time in the 
past. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
Bibliograpliy 
References and texts 
Pamphlets 
Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

A Sanitarian is a qualified person engaged in the promotion and protection of 
public health. He applies technical knowledge to solve problems of a sanitary 
nature and develops methods and carries out procedures for the control of 
those factors of inan*s environment which affect his health, safety, and well- 
being. 

B. r^ersonal qualifications 

1. Cooc' physical and mental health 

2. Cleanliness 

3. Ability to deal with people 

4. Integrity 

5. Pleasing appearance 

6. Initiative 

7. Tact 

8. Industrious work habits 

9. Good judgment 

10. Enthusiasm for the work 
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C. Duties 

1. Enforces public health laws, ordinances^ and rei;uIations. 

2. Inspects schools and institutions. 

3. Advises on home safety and accident prevcndon. 

4. Is concerned with sanitary conditions and insect and rodent control at: 

bathing 
trailer parks 
motels and hotels 
homes 

5. Conducts surveys. 

6. Makes epidcniioloi;ical investii;ations 

7. Organizes community groups interested in sanitation programs. 

8. Promotes sanitary practices through various publicity media. 

D. Education 

High school graduate with courses in Biology, English, Foreign Language, 
Mathematics, Social Studies, Clicmistry, Annto!iiy, and Physics. 

E. Traininii 

1. Two-year college program. This is an Associate Degree program, and graduates 
are known as Environmental Technicians. 

2. Four-year college program awarding Bachelor degree in Environmental Health. 

3. Graduates of 4-year colleges are eligible for the status of Registered Sanitarian 
after passing the appropriate examination. 

4. Graduate degree required for advancement to supervisory and administrative 
positions, 

\\ Advancement 

Promotions are based on technical qualifications, personal attributes, and 
demonstration of leadership qualities. 

(i. Future employment 

1. State, county, and municipal health departments 

2. Hospitals and institutions 

3. Private industry 

4. Colleges and universities 
5- Research 

6. U.S. Food and Drug Administration 

7. Federal and state institutions 

8. U.S. Public Health Service 

H. Earnings 

1, Current starting salary range $7,000 and up. 

2. Experienced salary range SI 5,000 and up. 
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I. Hours 


Work week is usually 40 hours. 
J. Suggested activdties for high school student 

1. Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Volunteer services to local health department. 

3. Discuss responsibilities of a sanitarian. 

4. Make field trips. 

5. Seek summer employment to observe a sanitarian. 

6. Discuss employment opportunities for sanitarian. 

7. Talk to a sanitarian and discuss advantages and disadvantages of the profession. 

8. Discuss duties of a sanitarian. 

9. List personal qualifications of a sanitarian. 
10. Obtain a list ot accredited schools in this field. 

K. Visual aids . 

Engineering Your Health, 13 min, 16 mm, P H S — Communicable Disease 
Center. This film describes the work of the sanitary engineer with emphasis on 
career motivation. Describes areas of air and water pollution and resources and 
radiological health hazards. Opportunities mentioned include research, industry, 
and government. 

The Ansii^er Is Clear (3085). 14 min., 16 mm, color. Modern Talking Picture 
Service. This film deals with air pollution. It discusses the aspects of air 
pollution and the progress made in reducing diesel exhaust smoke and odor. 

A Career in Bacteriology, 20 min., 16 mm, color, Becton, Dickinson and Co. 
Emphasizes that young people with good high school and college background 
can find excellent opportunities in the field of bacteriology. It presents 
vocational opportunities in the various fields for those properly trained. It 
reviews the personal rewards and contributions that come to those working in 
this area. 

Community Health and You, 10 min., 16 mm, N.J. State Museum Extension 
Service. The good health of a community is maintained by the local health 
department. The services and activities of the local health department are 
discussed on this film. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

National Association of Sanitarians 
1550 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

American Public Health Association 

1790 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 10019 

National Safety Council 
425 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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M. Bibliography 

Sanitariayu Moravia, New York: Chronicle Guidance Publications (1967), 4 pp. 

I'nturc Needs for Sanitariatis ui Health Care l-acilities, John J. Walsh, Denver, 
Colorado: Journal of Environmental Health, Vol. 31, No. 1, July-August, 1966, 
2 pp. 

Ihfiploytneiit Outlook for Sanitamvis, Denver, Colorado: Journal of Environ- 
mental Health, Vol. 29, No. 1, July-August, 1966, 2 pp. 

The Professional Sanitarian, Denver, Colorado: National Association of 
Sanitarians, 14 pp. 

Man — // You Want a l^ofessional Career, Berkeley, California: Cc'ilifornia State 
Department of Public Health, 1966, 4 pp. 

Career Opportunities as a Public Health Sanitarian, Atlanta, Georgia: Georgia 
State Department of Public Health, 6 pp. 

The Sanitarian's Role Today in Changing Public Health, Denver, Colorado: 
Journal of Environment Health, Vol. 30, No. 2, September-October, 1967, 2 
pp. 

N. References and texts 

Stern, Air Pollution, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, Vol. II, Vol, III. New York, N.Y.: 
Academic Press (1968) 

O. Pamphlets 

The l^ofessional Sanitarian, National Association of Sanitarians, 1550 Lincoln 
Street, Denver, Colorado 80203 

A Catnpus Is a Community, National Association of Sanitarians, 1550 Lincoln 
Street, Denver, Colorado, 80203 

Qualifications of the Professional Sanitarian, Nt^tional Association of 
Sanitarians, 1550 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado 80203 

Radiolo^tical Health, an Integral Part of Environmental Health, National Associ- 
ation o^^ Sanitarians, 1550 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado, 80203 

Housing, Healthy or Hazardous, National Association of Sanitarians, 1550 
Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado 80203 

Toward a Healthier World; Your Career in Sanitary Engineering, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Public Health Service, Washington, 
D.C., 20201 

Engineers in the U, S. Public Health Service. P H S Publication No. 455, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C., 20201 

I'irumcial Aid for Students of Sanitary Engineering and Related Vields, U.S. 
PubHc Health Service, Washington, D.C. 20201 
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Speech Pathologist and Audioiogist 


The profession of Speecli Patliology and Audiology is relatively new. Its 
identity and importance as a separate profession lias been recognized only recently. 
Heretofore, the function of this important profession was piirt of other medical 
rofessioDS. Today > as a career the profession is rich in opportunity. It is concerned with 
el ping those who have speech, language, and hearing promems and with furthering our 
knowledge of the communication processes. The need tor the function of this profession 
is so vital that an ever-increasing number of college and university programs are being 
established to provide the specialized prepiiration required to work in this profession. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
Suggested activities 
References and texts 
Pamphlets 

A. Description of work 

The Speech Pathologist and Audioloji^st evaluates and diagnoses hearing and 
speech disorders, directs corrective therapy, and conducts conferences with 
patients and parents. 

He provides services for the needs of handicapped children and adults. 

He consults and works with the physician, social worker, teacher, psychologist, 
and rehabilitation counselor, 

B. Personal qualifications 

1. Good physical and mental health 

2. Patience 

3. Genuine desire to help people 

4. Courtesy 

5. Ability to communicate with and inspire confidence in patients 

6. Tact 

7. Good personal appearance 

8. Ability to get along with people 

9. Intelligence 

10. Pleasing personaHty 

C. Duties 

1. Works with people who have: 

a. Speech defects 
h. Impaired hearing 

2. Evaluates and diagnoses these disorders and directs corrective therapy. 

3. Helps patients with strokes, cerebral palsy, and neurological disabilities. 
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D. Education 


High school eraduatc with courses in English, Social Studies, Mathematics, 
Language, Biology, Chemistry, Anatomy, Physics. 

E. Training 

1. College program - 4-year teacher-preparation program at the Bachelor*s or 
Master's Degree level 

2. Most undergraduate programs consist of 2 years of college work in liberal 
arts and sciences, followed by specialization during the junior and senior 
years. 

3. A.S.H.A. offers a Certificate of Clinical Competence to qualified individuals. 

F. Advancement ^ 

Advancement opportunities are almost unlimited. Positions as clinicians, 
university teachers, researchers, and administrators are open in every city and 
state. 

G. Future employment 

Speech pathologists and audiologists may work in a variety of settings: 

a. Hospitals 

b. Community hearing and speech agencies 

c. Public school systems 

d. Colleges and universities 

e. Health departments 
f Private practice 

g. Rehabilitation centers 

h. Research centers 

i. Industry 


H. Earnings 

Current yearly, starting salary range: $9,200-$17,200. 

I. Hours 


Work week is usually 40 hours. 
J. Suggested activities for high school students 

1. Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Observe a speech pathologist and audiologist at work in hospital or rehabilita- 
tion center in your community. 

3. Make a field trip to a local college that offers a speech and hearing careers 
program. 

4. Discuss opportunities in the field of Speech Pathology and Audiology. 
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5. Volunteer services to a local hospital's speech and hearing clinic, 

6. Talk to a speech pathologist about advantages of this health career. 

7. Discuss how the speech and hearing therapist uses various techniques to lielp 
children and adults overcome defects or disabilities. 

K. Visual aids 

Reach Into Silence. ISVi min., color, 16 mm (1957), Beltone Institute for 
Hearing Research. This film is a presentation of the work being done at the 
John Tracy Clinic in teaching deaf children to speak and in rehabilitating 
children with hearing handicaps. This film is directed toward recruiting young 
people to pursue audiology and speech therapy professions. 

Lifeline to the World of Sound (2639). I3V2 min,, color, 16 mm. Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Describes the handicap suffered by the one out of 
every ten Americans with a hearing loss. It shows how a tiny electronic hearing 
aid opens the door to a new world. 

Filmstrip 

Health Careers -4. 51 pictures, 16 minutes of narration by several therapists. 
Lawren Production, Inc. Discusses professions in rehabilitation work requiring 
college or advanced degrees. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: i 

National Association of Hearing and Speech Agencies 
919 - 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

National Easter Seal Society For Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 West Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60012 

American Speech and Hearing Association 
9030 Old Georgetown Road 
Washington, D.C. 20014 

American Cleft Palate Association 
106 Parker Hall, University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 65202 

United Cerebral Palsy Research Educational Foundation, Inc. 

321 West 44th Street 

New York, New York 10036 

Professional Rehabilitation Workers With the Adult Deaf 
P.O. Box 135 

Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 

M. Bibliography ^ 

Speech Patholofjist. Moravia, New York: Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
1968, 4 pp., 35<t 
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A Career in Speech Pathology and Audiology* Washington, D.C: American 
Speech and Hearing Association, 4 pp., free 

Speech Pathologists and Audiohgists, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Employi lent 
Service, May 1968, 3 pp., free 

Speech Vierapy. Chicago, I!iinois^ National Easter Seal Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., 2 pp., free 

Traineeship for Graduate Study in Speech Pathology and Audiology, 
Washington, D.C: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education anr Welfare, Vocational 
Rehabuitation Administration, Sept. 1968, 9 pp., free 

N. References and texts 

Glorig, A., Audiometry. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins Co, 

Oyer, H.J., Auditory Communication for the Hard of Hearing. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Fletcher, Harvey, Speech and Hearing in Commuriicationy 2nd Ed. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: American Book Co. 

Irwin, R.B., A Speech Pathologist Talks to Parents and Teachers. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Stanwix House, Inc. 

O. Pamphlets 

Teaching Deaf Children. National Association of Hearing and Speech Agencies, 
919 - i8th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 

Hearing and Speech Careers. National Association of Hearing and Speech 
Agencies, 919 - 18th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 20006 

College and University Programs in Speech Pathology and Audiology. American 
Speech and Hearing Association, 9030 Old Georgetown Road, Washington, D.C 
20014 
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Veterinarian 


Along with the development of scientific medicine for man, scientific care of 
animals .was beginning. In the year 1762, the first school of Veterinary Medicine was 
established at Lyons, France. It wasn't until 100 years later that veterinary medicine took 
hold in America. Through efforts of Alexandre Liautard, an organization was started in 
1863 which later was to be known as the American Veterinary Mediccol Association. 

As a result of this organization, many small colleges of veterinary medicine 
began to spring up in this country. In 1879, Iowa State College established its School of 
Veterinary Medicine. This was the profession's first strong footing in the academic field. 
Today, at least 18 accredited schools of veterinary medicine exist in the United States. 
Most of these schools are part of the program of state-supported universities. One 
dramatic effect of the progress made in this field has been the reduction of the incidence 
of human diseases contracted from animals. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 
Discussion 
Chalkboard 
Visual aids 
Suggested activities 
References and texts 
Pamphlets 

A. Description of work 

The Veterinarian studies and treats diseased and injured animals. He is also a 
key figure in disease prevention among human beings. The majority of 
veterinarians are general practitioners. Some specialize in treatment of small 
animals and pets, while others specialize in the health care of cattle, poultry, or 
horses. 

Many veterinarians inspect meat, poultry, and other foods as part of the 
Federal and state pubhc health programs. 

Some veterinarians teach or do research related to animal diseases, foods, ard 
drugs. 

B. Personal qualifications 

1. Good mental and physical health 

2. Patience 

3. Courtesy 

4. Neatness 

5. Accuracy 

6. Pleasing personality 

7. Intelligence 

8. Interest in the care and welfare of i-nimals 

9. Physical strength 
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C. Duties 


1. Gives medical or surgical care to sick or injured animals. 

2. Keeps animals free from disease by * .iccinating them and teaching their 
owners how to care for them properly. 

3. Works to protect and promote human health. 

D. Education 

High school graduate with course emphasis on Science, Chemistry, English, 
Anatomy, Social Studies, Mathematics, Biology, 

Two years of pre-veterinary college study, 

E. Training 

1. Four years of professional study for the Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 
degree 

2. State Board Examination for license to practice 

F. Advancement 

Demands for veterinary services continues to rise. There are almost limitless 
opportunities open to the qualified veterinarian in the challenging tasks of 
safeguarding public health, building up the livestock industry, and conducting 
research. This last extends into the nuclear and space sciences. 

G. Future employment 

Employment opportunities are in: 

a. Private practice 

b. Research 

c. Military service 

d. Education 

e. Commercial enterprise 

f. Government service 
2. Zoos 

n. Animal hospitals 

H. Earnings 

Current starting yearly salary range S12,000-S15,000 and up. 

I. Hours 

1. Work week is usually 40 hours 

2. May set own hours if in private practice 
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J' Suggested activities for high school student 

1. Join a Health Caxeers club, 

2. Seek summer employment in animal hospital 

3. Make a field trip to a zoo. Visit the infirmary. 

4. Go to a local veterinarian to observe the care of animals. 

5. Discuss responsibilities of a veterinarian. 

6. Discuss employment opportunities for veterinarians. 

K. Visual aids 

The Gentle Doctor, 21 min., B/W or color, 16 mm (1964), Association Films, 
Inc. This film presents the story and the daily activity of the veterinarian — his 
importance to human health and animal healtn. 

The Veterinarian, 26 min., color, 16 mm, Texaco Inc. This film sliows that the 
veterinarian of today is a thoroughly professional r/^an, and that his degree in 
Veterinary Medicine is the result of a long, hard medical schooling. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 

College of Agriculture and Environmental Science 

Rutgers - The State University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 

Agricultural Research Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 20250 

M. Bibliography 

American College of Laboratoty-Animal Medicine, Washington, D.C.: American 
College of Laboratory-Animal Medicine, August 1968, 5 pp., free 

Career Facts About Veterinary Medicine. Chicago, Illinois: American 
Veterinarian Medicine Association, 5 pp., free 

Your Public Health Veterinarian, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Department of 
Health, 4 pp., free 

Veterinarian. Moravia, New York: Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc. (1967), 
4 pp. (35«t) 

Veterinary Medicine. Chicago, Illinois: Health Careers Council of Illinois, 4 pp., 
free 

N. References and texts 

Merillat, Louis A. and Delvin M. Campbell, Veterinary Medical History of the 
U.S.. A brief record of the development of veterinary education practice and 
organization. American Veterinary Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Directory, Chicago, Illinois: American Veterinary Medical Association 
O, Pamphlets 

Veterinarian, #B-29R Careers, Box Largo, Florida 33541 

Veterinarian, Michigan Employment Security Commission, 7310 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Animal Science, A program of the College of Agriculture and Environmental 
Science, Rutgers — The State University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 

Today's Veterinarian, American Veterinary Medical Association, 600 So. 
Michip^an Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60605 

Should You Be a Veterinarian? New York Life Insurance Company, Box 51 
Madison Square Station, New York, New York 10010 
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X-Ray Technologist 

X-ray Technologist instructs Health Career student in proper use of modem 
radiology equipment. 
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X-Ray Technologist 


X-Ray Technology is a relatively young profession. The discovery of the X-ray 
by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen took place in 1895. This great discovery opened new fields 
of research in the medical, dental, biological, chemical, and industrial fields. In the early 
days of radiology, the physician v^^orked with no assistance, doing all his own radiology. 
But advances in the use of the X-fay eventually demanded more time and attention than 
the physician could normally give. Radiologists (the doctors who specialize in the field) 
anticipated the important place that the X-ray technologist would occupy in the fieldof 
medicine. 

Through the efforts of the American College of Radiology and the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, the schools of 
X-Ray Technology were organized. By 1964 there were over 700 schools approved by the 
American Medical Association. Today, thei.: are over 100,000 trained X-ray technologists, 
over biilf of whom are registered with the American Registry of Radiologic Technologists. 

Suggested instructional procedures 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Visual aids 

Bibliography 

References and texts 

Pamphlets 

Suggested activities 

A. Description of work 

The X-ray Technologist works under the direction of a radiologist (physician). 
The radiologist is a medical doctor, trained and qualified to interpret 
radiographs and to administer radiation for diagnosis and treatment of disease. 

The X-ray technologist is an important part of the health team dedicated to the 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases and injuries. The field is divided into three 
main branches: 

a. Diagnostic radiography. — The technologist takes X-ray films of 
the sick or injured. 

b. Therapeutic radiography. — Involves treatment of diseased areas, 
using prescribed doses of X-rays. 

c. Nuclear medicine. — Uses radioactive substances (radioisotopes) to 
treat disease. 

B. Personal qualifications 

1. Good physical and mental health 

2. Accuracy 

3. Dedication 

4. Ambition 

5. Versatility 

6. Courtesy 
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7. Understanding 

8. Ability to get along with people 

9. Willingness to work with sick and disabled persons 
10. Manual dexterity 

C. Duties 

!• Makes X-ray exposures. 

2. Aids the radiologist in fluoroscopy. 

3. Processes the films. 

4. Adjusts controls on machines. 

5. Positions patients for therapy treatments. 

6. Keeps records and films of the patients. 

7. Keeps equipment clean and in order. 

D. Education 

High school graduate with courses in English, Biology, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Anatomy and Physiology, Physics, Social Science, and Typing. 

E. Training 

There are three types of training:.. 

1. Training in a hospital-based school. Diploma awarded after 24 
months. 

2. Training at a 2- to 4-year college. Degree awarded. Practical 
experience is gained in a hospital's department of radiology. 

3. A graduate of an approved school of X-Ray Technology may apply 
for examination to obtain a license to practice. 

F. Advancement 

There is a demand for qualified X-ray technologists due to the expanding of 
hospitals and health services. Those X-ray technologists who are skilled and 
capable should never lack opportunities for employment. 

With additional training and experience, he may assume supervisory responsi- 
bilities, or become an instructor at a college or hospital school. 

Preventive medicine has increased the number of job opportunities in 
government employment. More X-ray technicians will be needed to help 
administer radiotherapy. 

G. Future employment 

X-ray technologists are in gieat demand. It is presently anticipated that 
approximately 15,000 additional X-ray technologists will be needed in the next 
5 years. Employment may be in: , 

1 . Hospitals 

2. Health agencies 

3. Government agencies 
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4, Military service 

5, Teaching 

6, Industry - as a sales or service representative for X-ray equipment 
manufacturing companies 

1, Doctors' offices 

8. Companies with medical facilities for their employees 

H, Earnings 

1. Current starting yearly salary range $6,000-$9,880, 

2. Administrative position starting salary range $10,000"-$15,000. 

I, Hours 

L Work week is usually 40 hours. 

2, May be required to work evenings, nights, or weekends. 
J. Suggested activities for high school student 
L Join a Health Careers club. 

2. Make a field trip to local hospital or health agency to become familiar with 
equipment in X-ray department. 

3. Discuss duties of an X-ray technologist. 

4. Discuss why it is necessary to have a record of all patients scheduled for 
tests or treatments in the radiology department. 

5. Explain the system used by a local hospital pertaining to patient preparation 
orders. 

6. Discuss the difference between diagnostic and therapeutic radiography. 

7. Prepare a list of all tests, examinations, and treatments given oy your local 
hospital radiology department. 

8. Volunteer services to local hospital or health agency. 

9. Visit office of a radiologist and observe X-ray technologist at work. 
10. Discuss advantages and disadvantages of a career in X-ray technology. 

K. Visual aids 

Light in Shadows: The Story of X-Ray. 21 min., color, 16 mm (1968), E. I. 
duPont de Nemours and Company, Inc. This film tells who a radiologist is and 
what he does. It traces the history of X-rays and takes the viewer inside two 
major hospitals to visit a radiologist in private practice. 

More Than a Job. 27 min., color, 16 mm, Ansco. This film describes the 
training and work of the radiologic technologist. It is of general interest and a 
good recruiting tool. 

Training in X-Ray Technology. 13 min., B/W, 16 mm, Stanford University. To 
assist in the recruitment or students into the field of X-ray technology, this 
picture shows the arrival of a new student, his instruction in action, classroom 
and teaching activities, and his graduation. 
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Diagnosis and Therapy With Radiation. 32 min., 16 mm, color. National 
Audiovisual Center (GSA). This film describes current techniques of radiation 
therapy through doses of radioactive chemicals, implanting tecnniques, and the 
use of external beams. 

Cobalt-60 Reloading. (1958) 8 min., color, 16 mm. National Audiovisual 
Center (GSA). Describes the unloading of a Co 60 capsule from the Materials 
Testing Reactor at the National Reactor* Testiag Station in Idaho, monitoring 
and packing for shipment, and subsequent loading of the same capsule. as the 
radioactive source into a teletherapy machine at tne Argonne Cancer Research 
Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. 

Medicine. (1957) 20 min,, color, 16 mm. National Audiovisual Center (GSA), 
Produced by the U.S. Information Agency. Gives four illustrations of the use of 
radioactive materials in diagnosis and therapy; also the study of blood diseases 
and hardening of the arteries. 

L. Additional information may be obtained from: 

American Medical Association 
535 North Dearbon Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

American Society of Radiologic Technologists 
645 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Local hospitals in your area 

M. Bibliography 

Careers in X-Ray Technology. Chicago, Illinois: American Society of Radiologic 
Technologists (1968) 5 pp. 

Approved Schools of X-Ray Technology. Chicago, Illinois: Americai: Society of 
Radiologic Technologists (1968) 18 pp. 

Medical X-Ray Technician. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Employment Service 
(1968) 3 pp, 

N. References and texrs 

Clark> Positioning in Radiography,. 8th Ed, New York: Intercontinental Medical 
Book Corp. (1964) 

Deland & Wagner, Atlas of Nuclear Medicine. Vol I: Brain (1969) Vol II: Heart 
& Lungs (1970). Philadelphia, Pa.: W.B. Saunders Co. 

Fletcher, Textbook of Radiotherapy, Philadelphia, Pa.: Lea & Febiger (1966) 

Golden's Diagnostic Roentgenology. Baltimore, Md.: William & Wilkins Co. 
(1967) 

Holt, et al., Tlie Year Book of Radiology. Chicago, Illinois: Yearbook Medical 
Publishers, Inc. (1970) 
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Jacobi, Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology in Radiologic Technology. St. 
Louis, Mo.: C.V. Mosby Co. (1968) 

Jones, Basic Diagnostic Radiology. St. Louis, Mo.: C.B. Mosby Co. (1969) 

Murphy, Radiation Therapy, 2nd Ed. Philadelphia, Pa.: W.B, Saunders Co. 
(1967) 

Seeman, Physical ai.d Photographic Principles of Medical Radiography. New 
York: J. Wiley & Sons, Inc. (1968) 

Spiers, Radioisotopes in the Human Body, Physical and Biological Aspects. New 
York: Academic Press (1968) 

Stanton, Basic Medical Radiation Physics. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts 
(1969) 

Sutton, A Textbook of Radiology, Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins Co. 
(1969) 

Wagner, Principles of Nuclear Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa.: W.B. Saunders Co. 
(1968) 

Watson, Patient Care and Special Procedure in Radiologic Technology, 3rd Ed, 
St. Louis, Mo.: C.B. Mosby Co. (1969) 

O. Pamphlets 

Helene Fuld Hospital School of X-Ray Technology, Trenton, New Jersey 

Mercer Hospital School of X-Ray Technology, Trenton, New Jersey 

St. Francis Hospital School of X-Ray Technology, Trenton, New Jersey 

Careers in X-Ray Technology, Chicago, Illinois, American Sociv^ty of Radiologic 
Technologists (Revised 1969) 

Pamphlets published by local hospital X-Ray Technology training departments. 
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Unit 4 - Field Trips 


Objectives — The student will be able: 

To list the various functions of the different areas to v^hich field trips are 
made. 

Field trip experiences are becoming a growing part of the modern school 
curriculum. Field trip experiences may come at the beginning of a project as a means of 
presenting an introduction or of arousing interest, during the development of a project to 
help visualize some point of study, or at the end for purposes of summary. The teacher 
and students should decide in each instance when a field experience would be most 
profitable. 

Thorough planning is essential if the trip is to have educational value for the 
students. On the trip, discussion of what is going on or being seen should be directed to 
the purposes for which the trip is made. When the group has returned to the classroom, 
the trip should be summarized, the gains itemized, the lesson drawn so all will 
understand. All matters such as parental consent, time for the trip, rules for conduct, 
appropriate clothing, and cost should be agreed upon before undertaking the trip. 

Suggested Areas: 

A. Local General Hospital 

1. School of Nursing 

2. School of X-Ray Technology 

3. School of Laboratory Technology 

4. The various hospital departments 

a. Administration 

b. Business Office 

c. Admitting Office 

d. Emergency Room 

e. Nursing Service 

f. Surgery Department 

e. Medical Laboratory Department 

n. Radiology Department 

i. Pharmacy Department 

j. Medical Records Department 

k. Medical Library Department 

1. Social Service Department 

m. Occupational Therapy Department 

n. Recreation Therapy Department 

o. Central Supply Department 

p. Physical Therapy Department 

q. Dietary Department 

r. Dental Clinic 

s. Biometrics 

(1) EKG 

(2) EEC 

(3) Inhalation Therapy 
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B. Local Psychiatric Hospital 

C State and Local Health Departments 

D. Rehabilitation Centers 

E. Nursing Homes 

F. Library 

G. State School for the Deaf 

H. Local Heart Association 

L Non-hospital facilities related to health and medical careers 

J. Blood Bank (Local) 

K. Water Purification Plant 

L. Sewage Disposal Plant 

M. Voluntary Health Agency 

N. Bureau of Preventive Diseases 

O. Pharmaceutical Firms 

P. Health Insurance Companies (Blue Cross) 

Q. Research Centers 

R. Mental Retardation Day-Care Center 
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Unit 5 - Guest Speakers 

Objectives - The student will be able: 

To achieve a better insight into the nature of the various health careers, as 
described by guest speakers. 

To be informed of the latest trends and developments in the various health 
careers. 

Every speaker should be fully prepared to talk to these particular students. 
After scheduling the date and time with the speaker, the teacher or coordinator should: 

Request materials to orient the students about the occupation. 

Provide the speaker with information about the students: grade levels, interests, 
goals (in general), and an average level of indicated ability. 

Ask the speaker to urge the students to stay in school — to emphasize the 
importance of the high school diploma. 

State the total class time available. Tell the speaker how long he may talk with 
the students. Request time for the students to ask questions. 

Encourage the speaker to bring any large pictures or visual displays that may be 
suitable for display or illustrative purposes. 

Help one of the students develop the background information about the 
speaJcer into a concise introduction. 

Ask the speaker to cover: 

Job opportunities in the field he represents 

Types of occupations which may develop in this field 

Requirements for this type of work 

Hazards of this t\/pe of work, e.g., heat, cold, noise, odors 

Salary range 

Benefits 

Educational opportunities 

Attitudes that make desirable employees 

Attitudes that cause employees to lose their jobs 

Attendance 

Training and education needed by an employee 

Is it possible to obtain the needed training in high school? 
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Personality traits necessary for satisfactory and continued employment 
What are the special satisfactions to be derived from this occupational area? 

The school and class should observe certain courtesies due any speaker: 

1. Notify the main office that the euest speaker will arrive. Give the 
office his name, date, and time or arrival. 

2. Have one of the students greet the guest at the main office and 
escort him to the classroom. 

3. Have one of the students prepared to introduce the speaker. 

4. Have a student prepared to rise and thank the speaker at the end. 

5. Have a student guide the guest speaker out of the building. 

Speakers may be obtained from: 

New Jersey Health Careers, Inc. * 
375 West State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 08618 
Thomas F. Caldwell, Exec. Dir. 

Various health-careers personnel 

Local community 

Local hospitals 

Local health agencies 

Rehabilitation centers 

Local and state health departments 

Schools of health-careers programs 


* This organization maintains a current list of available speakers throughout the state 
who are qualified to discuss any particular health career covered in this book. 
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Unit 6 — School Interests and Some Related Health Careers 

Objectives — The student will be able J 

To identify the applicability of certain school interests and some extracurricular 
activities to specific health careers. 


The following table shows the applicabUity of school interests and of some 
extracurricular activities to specific health careers. 


1. ART 


2. BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


3, CLERICAL SKILLS 


4, ELECTRONICS 


5. ENGLISH AND JOURNALISM 


6. FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


7. HOME ECONOMICS 


8, INDUSTRIAL ARTS . , . 
(Wood, metal, electronic, etc.) 


Medical Artist 

Illustration Poster and Display Artist 
Occupational Therapist 

Administrator 
Administrative Assistant 
Controller 
Accountant, etc. . 

Business Office Worker 
Medical Records Libraiian 
Medical Secretary 
Ward Clerk 

Computer Programer 
Computer Operator 
Electronics Technician 
Medical Engineer 

Health Educator 

Librarian (hospital and medical) 

Public Information Specialist 

Public Relations Officer 

Science Writer 

Technical Writer 

Medical Librarian 

Translator (of medical and scientific 
publications) 

Dietitian ^. 

Executive Housekeeper 

Food Service Worker 

Homemaking Rehabilitation < -onsultant 

Nutritionist 

Hospital Engineer 
Instrument Maker 
Maintenance Worker 
Manual Arts Therapist 
Medical Engineering Technician 
Prosthetic Appliance Maker 
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9. MATHEMATICS 


10. MODEL MAKING . . 

11. MUSIC 

12. PHOTOGRAPHY . . . 

13. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


14. SOCIAL STUDIES 


15. SCIENCE 


Jiiomedical Research Scientist 
Computer Programer 
Health Statistician 
Statktical Clerk 

Exhibits Builder 

Scientific Model Technician 

Music Therapist 

Photographer (research or public 
information) 

Corrective Therapist 
Physical Therapist 
Recreation Therapist 
School Health Educator 

Health Economist 
Health Sociologist 
Psychologist 

Public Health Educator \ 
Public Health Program Assistant 
Social Worker 

Biologist 

Chemist 

Physicist 

Mathematician 

Engineer in Basic Research 

Environmental Health (including 

Sanitary Engineer 

Sanitarian 

Ir^dustrial Hygienist 

Radiological Health Specialist) 
Food and Drug Protection 
Medical Engineering 


(Courtesy of N J. Health Careers Inc.) 
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Unit 7 - Hospital Job Opportunities 
Objectives — The student will be able: 

To identify various job opportunities available in hospitals. 


A. Administration . 

Hospital Administrator 
Administrative Assistant 
Director of Medical Services 
Director of Nursing Services 
Hospital Pharmacist 
Controller 
Purchasing Director 

B. Nursing 

Nurse Anesthetist 
Registered Nurse 
Licensed Practical Nurse 
Nursing Aid and Orderly 
Psychiatric Aid 
Medical Social Worker 


D. Therapy 

Inhalation Therapist 
Inhalation Therapist Assistant 
Occupational Therapist 
Occupational Therapist Assistant 
Recreation Therapist 
Physical Therapist 
Prosthetist and Orthotist 
Speech and Hearing Therapist 

E. Library 

Medical Illustrator 
Medical Librarian 
Medical Records Librarian 

F. Dietary 


C. Technicians 

Operating Room Technician 
Medical Laboratory Technician 
Medical Laboratory Assistant 
Cytotechnologist 
Histologic Technician 
Electrocardiogram Technician 
Electroencephalographic Technician 
Radiologic Technician 
Nuclear Medical Technologist 


Dietitian 

Dietary Aid 

Food Service Worker 

G. Dental 

Dental Hygienist 

Dental Assistant 

Dental Laboratory Technician 

Dental Secretary 

H. Others 


Ward Clerk 
Receptionist 
Medical Secretary 
Medical Stenographer 
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Directory of Film and Filmstrip Sources 


American Academy of General Practice 
Volker Blvd. and Brookside 
Kansas City, Mo. 64112 

American Association of Nurse Anesthetists 
111 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, 111. 60601 

American Bakers Association 
Suite 650 

1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

American Cancer Society (Mercer County) 
88 Lakedale Drive 
Trenton, N. J. 08638 

American Dental Association 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Sen.ace 

211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60611 

American Cas Association 
Film Service 
603 Third Avenue 
Nev^ York, N. Y. 10016 

American Heart Association (Mercer Co.) 
639 Pennington Avenue 
Trenton, N.J. 08618 

American Hospital Association 
Film Library 

840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, 111. 60611 

American Occupational Therapy Assoc. 
251 Park Avenue South 
New York, N. Y. 10010 

American Osteopathic Association 

212 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, 111. 60611 


American Pharmaceutical Association 
2215 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20037 

American Physical Therapy Association 
2057 Bragg Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11229 

American Red Cross (Trenton Area Chapter) 
399 W, State Street 
Trenton, N.J. 08618 

ANA-NLN Film Library 
267 West 25th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10001 

An SCO 

4255Touhy 

Lincolnwood, ill. 60628 

Association Films Incorporated 
600 Madison Avenue 
NewYork, N. Y. 10022 

Avon Products, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 106?.0 

Ayerst Laboratories 

685 Third Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

Bausch &c Lomb, Inc. 
Film Distribution Service 
635 St. Paal Street 
Rochester, New York 14602 

Becton, Dickinson and Co. 
Rutherford, N.J. 07070 

Beltone Institute for Hearing Research 
4201 West Victoria Street ' 
Chicago, 111. 60646 


American Petroleum Institute Bray Studios, Inc. 

Committee on Public Affairs 630 9th Avenue 

1271 Avenue of the Americans New York, N. Y. 10036 

NewYork, N. Y. 10020 

Cahill, Charles and Association, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3220 

Hollywood, California 90028 
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Cereal Institute, Inc. 
135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, 111. 60603 

Ciba Pharmaceuticals 
Lafayette Park 
Summit, N.J. 07901 

Corning Museum of Glass 
Curator of Education 
Corning Glass Center 
Corning, New York 14830 

Coronet Films 
Coronet Bldg. 
65 E. South Water Street 
Chicago, 111. 60601 

Department of the Air Force 
Film Library Center 
8900 So. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 63125 

Department of the Army 

First U. S. Army 

Audio-Visual Support Center 

Fort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 

E. L du Pont Co., Inc. 
Motion Picture Service 
1007 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 19898 

Employers Insurance of Wausau 
Wausau, Wisconsin 54401 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60611 

Ethicon, Incorporated 
Route 22 

Sonierville, N. J. 08876 

Film Associates 

11559 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 90025 

Florida Development Commission 
Film Library 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 
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Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 
North America Regional Office 
1325 C Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20437 

Ford Motor Company 
Film Library 
The Am erican Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 48121 

Harris— Tuchman Productions, Inc. 
751 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood, Cal. 90038 

Henry Ford Community College 
5101 Evergreen Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 48128 

Henry Strauss Distributing Corp, 

31 West 53rd Street 

New York, N. Y. 10019 

Hoffmann-La Roche Incorporated 
Nutley, N. J. 07110 

Huntington Laboratories Incorporated 
Huntington, Indiana 46750 

Institute of Makers of Explosives 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10017 

International Film Bureau, Incorporated 
332 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60604 

J. B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 

Kaiser Foundation Rehabilitation Center 
2600 Alameda 
Vallejo, Cal. 94590 

Lawren Production, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1542 
Burlingame, Cal. 94010 

Lederle Laboratories 
Film Library 

Pearl River, N. Y. 10965 
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Fili Lilly and Company. 
Audio-Visual Film Library 
P.O. Box 618 ' 
Indianapolis. Indiana 46206 

McGrjuv Hill Uook Company, Inc. 
Film Department 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 10036 

Mcdi Visual. Inc. 
Suite 1814, Dept S 
342 Madisor Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10017 

Merck Sharp &: Dohme Filn) Library 
West Point, i^a. 19486 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 MadLson Avenue 

Now York, N. Y. 10010 

Modern Talking Picture Service 
Classroom Service Department 
1212 Avenue of the Americani* 
New York, N. 7. 10036 

National Association for Mental Health 
10 Columbus Circle 
New York, N. Y. 10019 


N. J. State Museum Extension Service 
P.O. Box 1868 
Trenton, N. J. 08625 

Pennsylvania State University 
Audio-Visual Aids Library 
University Park, Pa. 

Pepsi-Cola Company 

500 Park Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 10022 

Philip Roxane L ooratories, Inc. 
330 Oak Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 

PHS - Communicable Disease Center 
Audio-Visual Section 
Atlanta, Ca. 30333 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, N. j. 07632 

Pxadium Films 

21 1 Bast 43rd Street 

New York, N. Y. 10017 

Robert J. Brady Company 
130 Q Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


National Foundation - Tlie Marcli of Dimes Shell Oil Company 


800 Second Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10017 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
257 Park Avenue South 
New York, N. Y. 10010 

National Tuberculosis and Respiratory 

Disease Association 
1740 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

Naval Medical School 
Audio-Visual Division 
Bldi^. 141. Room 11-B 
Betlicsda. Md. 20014 

New Jersey Bell Telephone (Local Office) 
224 E. State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 08611 


149-07 Northern Boulevard 
Flushing, N. Y. 11354 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
1500 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 

Stanford University 
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PREFACE 

This manual was prepared for our students in the 
business-training curriculum. Considering the needs of the students for 
whom this has been written, the lessons contained herein have been made 
as simple as possible for easier understanding. 

ABOUT BUSINESS was intended to orient the students to 
business, to give them a general understanding of our business system. An 
understanding of the nature of business transactions, of how business 
serves consumers, of how business produces and distributes goods and 
services, of how business is organized and managed, and the kinds of 
workers needed in our economic society, it gives some consumer-oriented 
business information that would be within the average student's range of 
experience through his own daily activities. 

I would like to express my sincere thanks for Mrs. 
Berminna Solem, a former teacher at the School for the Deaf, for 
designing the cover and all the drawings used in the book. I am also 
grateful to Mr. Benjamin Shapiro, Director of the Vocational-Technical 
Curriculum Laboratory at Rutgers University, for his assistance and 
patience and to Dr. Charles M. Jochem, Superintendent of the school, for 
his continued interest. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


UNIT I 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


What Is Business? 


Lesson 1 
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INFORMATION: 


In the United States today there are auout 210 million people. Some 
of these people arc working. Some of them arc homcmakers. Some 
are in school. Some are not working because they are too old to 
work or too sick to work, or be cause there are no jobs for them. 
But no matter what we may be doing, all of us use food, clothing, 
houses and many other things we cannot do without. 
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where there are people, there are human needs. Human needs arc 
things we must have such as food, clothing, and housing. 
Where there are human needs there is business. 

1. What do you think of when you hear the word **business"? \ 
A store? A bank? A railroad? A factory? 

2. A busij^ess is any organization that supplies us with goods and 
services we want. 

3. A **place of business" is the place where goods and services arc 
exchanged, bought, or sold. 

4. A business may sell goods. 

Goods are things such as clothing, food, books, radios, television sets, 
and furniture. You caii touch and handle goods. 

5. A business may sell sei*^Mce:i. 

Services are things that- others do for us. 

For example, when you go to the beauty shop to get your hair done 
— this is a service. 

You buy a ticket to go home on the bus. The bus company does a 
service — taking you home. 

The men who fix your car, or your washing machiae, or your TV set 
are all sellins; their services. 

6. We buy goods and services. We are the people who use them. We are 
consumers of goods and services. 

7. Consumers create (make) business. 
Consumers made business what it is today, 

8. All consumers are important because business exists to supply or give 
consumers whal they need and want. 

VOCABULARY: 

business (BIZ— ness) — any organization that supplies us with goods and services 
we want. 

organization (or— gen— i— ZAY— shun) — a group of people who join together for 

some special purpose, 
services (SUR-vis-ez) - things that others do for us 

consumer (kon— SYUM-er) — a person or an organization that uses goods and 
services 

create (krec-AYT) - make something which was not there before 
exists (eg— ZISTS) - continues to be ' 
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ASSIGNMENT: 

1. A is any organization that supplies us with 

goods and services we want. 

2. Things such as clothing, food typewriters, and books are called . 

3. Those things that others do for us are called . 

4. People who use goods and services are called . 

5. Name a business that sells goods. 

6. Name a business that sells services. 

7. Make a list of six goods that you use in or around your home. 

8. Make a list of six goods that you use in or around school. 

9. Make a list of at least three services that you used lately. 

10. Do you know the names of any businesses near your home? List at least two of 
them. 

t 
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UNIT 1 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


Wliat Is the Main Reason for Business? Lesson 2 



INFORMATION: You live in a business world. If you have looked closely at the 
business life around you, you will better understand the main reason 
fo." business and how it helps you. 

Suppose you wrote down the things you think you need in order to 
live. You could make quite a list that might look like a Christmas 
list. Some of them would not be real needs, just the things you 
would like to have. In every city you have probably seen many large 
and small stores. There may also be warehouses, large factories, and 
many office buildings. 
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The primary human needs — the things we cannot do without — 
are food, clothing, shelter, and fuel. 


2. These things must be produced. That is to say, food must be grown, 
clothing must be made, houses must be built. 

3. To produce these things means work for millions of people — 
farmers, factory workers, builders, truck drivers, office workers, 
salespeople, and many others, 

4. Business supplies our food, clothing, housing, and also entertainment. 

5. Business builds our stores, factories, office buildings, theaters, and 
restaurants. 

6. We need the products made by other people — by business. 

7. We need people — people who do services (or. us every day such as 
the bus driver, the delivery man, the waitress, the television star. 

8. 3usiness supplies people's needs and wants. 

VOCABULARY: 

primary (PRY— mer-ee) - first in order; first in importance 

shelter (SHEL— ter) - a place that covers you or protects you from the weather 

fuel (FYU-1) — something that can be burned to give heat (or to make an 

engine run) 
produce (pruh— DOOSS) — make 

entertainment (en— ter-TAYN— ment) — anything that pleases, interests, or is 
fun 

product (PROD— ukt) — a thing or goods, that someone has produced 
deliveryman (di— LIV— er— i— man) — someone whose job is to take things where 
they are needed 

waitress (WAYT— ress) — a girl or woman who brings food to your table 
ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Who helps to furnish the needs and wants of consumers? 

2. Where is business? (Does it take place only in stores?) 

3. What people serve you in school? 
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UNIT I 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


Why Should You Learn About Business Lesson 3 


INFORMATION: In the last hundred years a great change has come over our nation. 

Over a century ago most of nur people lived in the country. Most 
people raised their own food and made their own clothes. Many of 
them built their own houses. If it was too hard for them to make 
some things themselves, they either bought them or did without 
them. Most of their work was done by hand or with the aid of horses 
and oxen. People worked more hours a day, more days a week, 
produced less, and earned less. 

Their school training included reading, writing, and arithmetic. That's 
all they needed to know to live successfully. 



Years a^o, people sopphed 
nearly all tWeir needs by themselv^fS. 

BUT THOSE TIMES ARE GONE 

1. Today most people do only one kind of work and depend on 
business to supply their needs. 
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2. Today people have more money to spend for a larger variety of 
goods and services. 

3. Today business touches your life at every turn. Glance about your 
classroom. Almost everything that you see has been supplied by 
business — your desk, your pencil, your books, your clothes. 

4. Soon you will join the great group of people who are producers of 
goods and services in businesses. 

5. This is why you should learn how these goods and services are made 
possible. 

6. As a consumer and a producer, learning about business is important 
to you — how business serves you; how business creates jobs and 
income; how business is organized. 

VOCABULARY: 

variety (vuh— RYE— i— ti) — a lot of different kinds 

producer (pruh— DOO— ser) — any person or organization that makes goods or 
provides services for others to use. 

(The manufacturer of the things you buy is a producer. Doctors, 
lawyers, and teachers are also producers; their product is a 
service, rather than things.) 
organize (OR— gan— eyez) — arrange all the parts in good order. 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Make a list of at least four different goods supplied by business for your classroom. 

Make a list of at least four different 'goods or services supplied by business for the 
family automobile. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD AROUND YOU 



UNIT II 
THE BUSINESS WORLD AROUND YOU 

What Is a Business Transaction? Lesson 1 



INFORMATION: Almost everything that you do from day to day has to do with 
business in one way or another. 

Think for a minute about all the things that you did last summer. 
You were probably so busy doing things that you cannot remember 
all of them. Perhaps you took a trip by car or on a bus, train, or 
plane. Maybe you bought several things for yourself, or went to the 
movies, ^iciybe you went to a restaurant for a meal or bought ice 
cream or soda on the boardwalk. Perhaps you went to a store with 
your parents and helped them buy some things for your home. 
Can you think of any day when you did not have anything to do 
with business? 
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1. A business transaction is made when goods and services are 
exchanged for money, or for a promise to pay money in the future. 

2. Every timo you buy something at a store, you make a business 
transaction. 

3. When you go to a restaurant to eat, this is a business transaction, 

4. You and your friends complete many other business transactions 
every day. 

5. Your family makes business transactions when they buy food, pay 
for rent, pay for gas and electricity. 

6. Businessmen make business transactions when they buy and sell 
goods and services, when they pay bills, and when they borrow 
money. 

7. Your school makes business transactions, too. The school must pay 
salaries to the teachers; it must buy books and supplies for the 
classrooms. 


8. Even your church makes business transactions. The money the church 
receives from its members is used to buy things for the church, to 
pay salaries, and to pay for the heat and electricity. 

9. Your community makes business transactions, whether you live in a 
small town or in a large city. Public buildings must be built. Salaries 
must be paid to firemen, policemen, and other public officials. Your 
community receives its income to carry on these necessary business 
transactions from taxes, parking meters, fines, and in other ways. 

VOCABULARY: 


business transaction (BIZ— ness trans— AK— shun) — a piece of business; an act 

of business; a business "deal" 
supplies (sup— PLYZ) — things to be used (in school — paper, pencils, chalk, 

etc.) 

community (kum— MYUN— i— tee) — the place where you live — a city, town, 
or village 

official (9— FISH— d1) - anyone holding a public position 

(The Governor is a high government official) 
income (IN— kum) — money that comes in (to a person, a business, or a 

community) 

necessary (NESS— d — sair— ee) — needed; required; must have 
taxes (TAK— ses) — money paid to governments so they can do their business 
fine (FYN) — money paid as a punishment, as, for example, for parking a car 
too long in a parking space. 
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ASSIGNMENT: 

1. What is a business transacrion? 

2, Give two examples of business transactions that could be made by 
You — 

Your family — 
Your school — 
Your church — 
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UNIT II 
THE BUSINESS WORLD AROUND YOU 


What Is a Contract? 


Lesson 2v 


INFORMATION: Business transactions are contracts. Whenever two or more persons 
agree to exchange goods or services for something of value, they have 
formed a contract. 

1. Every time you buy something in a store, you complete a contract, 

2. Maybe you said to a friend, "I'll give you $10 for your radio" and 
your friend replies, "All right. Til take it/' If both of you were 
serious about it, you have made a contract. 

This is known as an oral contract, because it is made up of oral or 
spoken words. 


IMPLIED CONTRACT { 



ORAL COMTRACT 


3. Sometimes contracts are formed without any words being spoken. 

For examj^le, you may pick up a paper-back book at a counter. You 
put the money down for it without a word. This is an implied 
contract. 
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When you pick up the book, it is understood, or implied, that you 
will pay for it. 



Contracts that are in writing are called written contracts. 
In order to be enforceable, some contracts must be written. Then the 
government can force either person who made the contract to do as 
the contract says. 

Examples of such contracts are those covering the leasing (renting) 
and the selling of real estate. 



WRITTEN CONTRACT 


All important contracts should be written and signed, so that there 
will be no misunderstanding later on. 
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6, A written contract therefore is a written agreement, and you can be 
forced by law to follow through or carry out the agreement to the 
end. 


VOCABULARY: 


contract (KON— trakt) — an agreement to do a certain thing in exchange for 

something of value, 
value (VAL— yoo) — the worth of something, in money 

(The value of the house is $25,000.) 
oral (OR- si) — spoken out loud 

imply (im-PLY) — mean something without actually saying it 
enforceable (en— FOR— suh— bl) — with the force of law 
real estate (REEL— iss-TAYT) — land and any buildings on it 
misunderstanding (mis— un—der— STAND— ing) — vwong understanding 


ASSIGNMENT: 


1. Whenever two or more persons agree to exchange goods or services for something of 
value, they have formed a . 

2. An agreement made up of oral or spoken words is known as an 

3. Contracts formed without any words being spoken are known as 


4. Contracts that are in writing are called 

5. Give an example of when you would use a written contract. 
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UNIT M 
THE BUSINESS WORLD AROUND YOU 


Other Consumers Lesson 3 


INFORMATION: You and all other people are consumers of goods and services. But so 
are all types of organizations. 

These organizations include stores, banks, and other businesses; 
industrial firms; local, state, and Federal governments; schools; 
hospitals; and other organizations. 

1. Business firms, governments, hospitals, schools, and other 
organizations buy many things to keep going. 



2. Business firms buy office furniture, supplies, and many other 
products. 

3. Industrial firms buy or rent buildings in which to make goods. 
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4. Schools buy supplies and equipment for the students to use. 

5. Government agencies buy supplies and equipment for their office 
workers to use. 

6. Hospitals buy medical supplies, soap, bed linen, and many other 
things. 

7. Churches buy fuel, and supplies needed in the church. 

8. A bus company buys buses and fuel to transport people. 

9. A garage must buy tools and supplies to repair cars. 

10. Organizations also buy many services, just as families do. For 
example, they may need banking services and insurance; they may 
need a lawyer, an electrician, an office-machine repairman. 

11. Services used by people as individual consumers are called personal 
services. 

12. The same services used by a business firm or other organization are 
called business services. 

VOCABULARY: 

organization (or— gan— i— ZAY— shun) — a group of people who join together to 

work for a special purpose (aim). 

(A bank is a business organization,) 
industrial (in— DUSS-tree-9l) - having to do with the making of things to be 

sold; having to do with industry. 
firm (FERM) — a business company 

equipment (i — KWIP— ment) — things needed for certain uses 

(The equipment in the Business Training room includes 

typewriters and key-punch machines.) 
agency (AY— jen— si) — an organization or office for doing business for others 

(An employment agency; a real estate agency. 
transport (trans— PORT) — carry or take from one place to another. 

(A ship, a train, a bus, transports people.) 
individual (in— di— VIJ— oo— 9I) — single; apart from others 
personal service (PER-son—ol) — things done for people 

business service (BIZ— niss SERV— iss) - things done for business or industrial 
firms 
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ASSIGNMENT: 


1. Schools are consumers of goods. Name at least five. 


2. Hospitals are consumers of goods and services. 

Name six goods and services that a hospital would use. 


3. Services used by people as individual consumers are called 
services. 

4. The same services used by a business firm are called services. 
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UNIT II 
THE BUSINESS WORLD AROUND YOU 


Kinds of Goods 


Lesson 4 


INFORMATION: Goods are classified as being durable or nondurable. It all depends on 
hotv long they last. Some goods last for a long time, while others are 
likely to be used up soon. 

1. Goods are durable or nondurable. 

2. Durable goods last for a long time. Durable goods include things that 
may be used for many years, such as a refrigerator, a television set, or 
an automobile. 


3. Durable goods are sometimes called hard goods. 

4. Nondurable goods last for a short time because they are used up 
soon. Nondurable goods include items such as food, paper, pencils, 
chalk, cleaning materials, clothing, and linens. 



5. Nondurable goods are sometimes ci^Jled soft goods. 
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6. Perishable goods arc things that will spoil. They cannot be just left 
on a shelf until needed. Milk and butter are perishable; they will spoil 
unless kept cold. Meats and fresh vegetables are also perishable. 



VOCABULARY: 

classify (KLASS— i— fy) — divide into groups of things that are the same in 
some way 

durable (DYRHR— o-bl) — lasting a long time; not easily woin out 
nondurable (NON— DYUHR— d— bl) - worn out or used up in a short time 
perishable (PEHR— ish-3— bl) — needing special care so it won't spoil 
spoil (SPOIL) - become unfit to eat 

[Spoiled food has become sour, moldy, or rotten and is not 

good to eat.) 


ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Things we use that should last for some time are known as 

goods. 

2. Things that last for a short time are known as goods. 

3. Things that will spoil are known as goods. 
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UNIT II 
THE BUSINESS WORLD AROUND YOU 

Necessities and Luxuries Lesson 5 



INFORMATION: As individuals, we need many things. These are things we must have 
for everyday living, sucii as food, clothing, and housing. 
Today, people are not satisfied with only things that are necessary 
for everyday living. People want things that make life more pleasant 
and comfortable. We need some pleasure also. It would be a dull 
world without pleasure, and without pleasure people would be dull, 
too. Because we need pleasure, hundreds of products and services are 
sold. 


1. 


Things we need are called necessities. 


2. These needs are necessary for everyday living — food, clothing, and 
housing. 

3. Things we want but do not need are known as luxuries. 

4. All of us want some luxuries in order to make life more pleasant and 
comfortable for us. 

5. We li^ant such things as nice cars, air conditioning, recreation (such as 
bowling alleys, motion pictures), color television sets, and many other 
things that give us pleasure. 

6. All these have to do with business, because business supplies not only 
our needs but also our wants, 

VOCABULARY: 


necessity (ni— SESS— i— tee) — something we need; something we cannot do 
without 

luxury (LUK— sher-ee) — something that is pleasant to have but not really 
necessary 

afford (3— FORD) - have enough money to pay for 
pleasure (PLEZH— ur) — a feeling of enjoyment or delight 
necessary (NESS— i— ser— i) — really needed 
recreation (rek— ri-AY— shun) — fun; play; good times 


ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Necessities are things we 

2. Luxuries are things we 

3. Make a list of at least four luxuries that you and your family have. 
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UNIT III 


KINDS OF BUSINESS 


UNIT I I I 
KINDS OF BUSINESS 

Basic Industries Lesson 1 



INFORMATION: What is a basic industry? Any business that takes raw materials from 
nature is known as a basic industry. Sometimes a basic industry 
produces goods in finished form, ready for use, such as fish sold 
"fresh-caught/' or fruits and vegetables sold as they were picked. But 
most raw materials and foodstuffs need processing before the 
consumer can use them. This means they must be treated in a special 
way before they can be used — such as fruits and vegetables that are 
pur in cans or jars or packages. 
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1. Farming is a basic industry, 

2. Farming is the business of growing crops. 

3. This is also known as agriculture. 

4. Farming produces vegetables, fruits, and grain. Grain means seeds of 
certain plants that are used for food, such as wheat, oats', and rye. 

5. Some farmers grow cotton, which is later processed and used for 
clothing and other goods, 

6. The business of farming also includes raising animals. Cows are kept 
to give' milk. Other cows (and bulls), pigs, and sheep are raised for 
their meat. Chickens are raised for eggs, and chickens and turkeys for 
meat. 

7. Mining is a basic industry. 

8. Mining gives us iron, copper, aluminum, and other metals from the 
earth. Mining also gives us coal, salt, sand, limestone, and other 
materials. 

9. Modern life is greatly dependent upon the use of a large variety of 
metals. Without metals we could not have machinery for our 
factories, homes, and farms. We could not build railroads, steamships, 
and airplanes. 

10. Oil is also produced as part of our mining industry. Oil wells are 
drilled in the ground to get oil. 

11. Forestry is a basic industry. 

12. Forestry is the business of growing and caring for trees in forests. 

13. Our forests furnish not only the lumber needed to make buildings 
and furniture, but also other products, such as the pulpwood used in 
making paper, rayon, and other materials. 

14. Fishing is a basic industry. 

15. This industry provides us with fish and other seafoods. 

16. Fish products are used by some businesses for other things. Shoes 
may be made of sharkskin leather; oils from sardines, herring, and 
sharks are used in the manufacture of paints and varnishes; oils from 
fish supply some of the vitamins we use (vitamins A and D). 



VOCABULARY: 

basic (BAY-sik) - coming first, and then other things are added; very 

important 
raw (RAW) - not ready to use 

(Cotton as it comes from fields is a raw material.) 
nature (NAY-cher) — the whole world we live in; those parts of the world that 

have not been changed by man 
processing (PRAHSS-ess-ing) — treating something in a special way. 

(Manufacturers process cheese to make it easy to spread or use 

in a sandwich.) 

crops (KROPS) - food plants and other plants, such as tobacco and cotton 
agriculture (AG—ri— kul— cher) — farming; raising crops and farm animals 
grain (GRAYN) — the seeds of certain plants such as wheat, rice, corn, barley, 
and oats 

mining (MYN-ing) — business of digging coal, metals, or other materials from 
the earth. 

forestry (FAHR— ess— tree) — business of taking care of forests and woods 
lumber (LUM— ber) — wood used for building and making things 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Name four basic industries. 


2. Farming is the business of raising . This is also known as 


3. Name two products of the fish industry (not products to eat). 


4. Name two products of the mining industry. 


5. Name two products of the forestry industr/. 
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UNIT I I I 
KINDSOF BUSINESS 

Businesses That Produce Goods Lesson 2 


Some businesses grow products, such as farmers who grow corn, 

tomatoes, beans, and many other kinds of vegetables. 

Some businesses make things that are needed in our homes, such as 

furniture. 

Some businesses make the clothing that we wear. 
Some businesses make the cars that we drive. 

Any person or organization that supplies us with goods and services is 
called a producer. 

A farmer produces food products. 



3. A manufacturer is any person or organization that makes goods. 

4. A manufacturer is a producer of goods. 

5. The manufacturing business is a produc: 
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INFORMATION: 

1. 
2. 



6. Natural resources means all the things supplied by nature that man 
can make use of. 

It includes land or earth from which we get much of our food and 
upon which we build our houses and factories. 

It includes coal, oil, and the minerals the earth gives us, such as iron, 
silver, copper, and others; these make it possible to Have heat and 
power as well as tools and machines. 

It includes trees in the forest from which we get lumber for our 
houses and furniture. 

It even includes the sunshine, which gives us l^ht and heat. 

Natural resources means all the things that have been given to us by 

nature and that help man in producing the things he needs. 

7. A manufacturing business may take certain natural resources and 
process the raw materials for our use. 

For example, a steel mill makes steel from iron ore. 

After that another business may use some of this steel in the 

manufacture of automobiles. 

8. A cotton mill may make yarn from cotton produced on a farm. 
Other mills will weave the yam into cotton cloth (fabric, material). 
This cloth will then be used by manufacturers in making clothing of 
many kinds. 



9. Some businesses will take food products such as milk or fish or 
vegetables and fruits and prepare them for use by freezing, drying, or 
canning. 

VOCABULARY: 

producer (pruh— DOO— ser) — anyone who supplies us with goods and services 
manufacturer (man~yuh— FAK— cher— er) — a person or company that makes 
finished products out of unfinished materials 
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natural resources (NACH-a-ral ri-SORSS-ez) - the things supplied by 

nature that man can make use of 
include (in— KLYUD) — take in as a part of a whole. 

(This lesson is included in Unit III — Kinds of Businesses) 
mineral (MIN~a— ral) — a material that is taken from the earth, such as iron, 

salt, or gold 

power (POW— ar) — energy or force that can do work. Often used to mean 
electrical power 

ore (OR) — rock, sand, or dirt as it comes from the earth, from which we can 
get certain metals 

yarn (YAHRN) — thread made out of a raw material, to be woven into cloth 
or knitted 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Any person or organization that supplies us with goods and services is called a 


2. A farmer is a producer of 

3. A manufacturer is a 


4. Tell about one kind of business that uses some natural resources and processes them. 
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Service Businesses 


UNIT III 
KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Lesson 3 


INFORMATION: Some people think that ''production'' means making products such as 
cars, radios, and clothing. This is true, but production means more 
than just producing goods. 

How about the man who fixes your car? How about the dentist who 
checks your teeth? How about the bus lines, the telephone company, 
the laundries? 

They don't make things, yet they are productive. 
They provide the services that we need and want. 
"Production'' includes providing services as well as providing goods. 



1. Banks provide services — they accept morey for deposit and 
safekeeping, and they lend money to people who need to borrow it. 

2. Railroads, bus lines, and airline companies provide transportation for 
passengers as well as for goods, 

3. Electricity and gas are also included in services. 

4. We use the services of the post office when we mail things. 
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5. Telephone, telegraph, radio, and television are communication 
services. 

6. Workers such as barbers, beauty-shop operators, plumbers, painters, 
automobile mechanics and all other kinds of repairmen provide 
needed services. 

7. Theaters provide us with entertainment. This is a service. 

8. Doctors, dentists, and lawyers provide services. 

9. A hotel is a good example of a business that provides both goods and 
services. 

A hotel provides a place to sleep, which is a service, and it also 
provides meals — goods — for its guests and others. 



10. You are a producer of services when you mow a lawn, do other jobs 
for people, or baby-sit. 

11. As an office worker, you are a producer of services. 

12. In our business world each person should be a producer, because our 
country's wealth is made up of the goods and services produced by 
its people. 

VOCABULARY: 

productive (pruh~DUK— tive) — producing, supplying, filling needs 
provide (pruh— VYD) — supply what is needed 
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deposit (di-POZ-it) - money placed in a bank account 

wealth (WELTH) - riches (money and other valuable things) 

transportation (trans— por—T AY— shun) - a carrying from one place to another 


ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Make a list of ten persons or organizations that provide services. 


• 
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UNIT III 
KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Distributing Businesses 


Lesson 4 


GROCERY 



INFORMATION: 


Goods must be transferred from factories, farms, or other places to 
places where consumers can buy them. Often goods must be bought 
and sold many times before they reach the person who finally uses 
them. The services of other businesses are needed before goods 
actually reach consumers. 

1. Bringing products to consumers is the work of the distributing 
businesses. 

2. They do not make the goods; they move them. 
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3. Persons or organizations who supply this service of getting goods 
from the producer to the consumer are called distributors. 

4. Distributors are also called middlemen. 

5. A wholesaler is a distributor. 

A wholesaler buys goods in large amounts from producers and sells 
them in smaller amounts to retailers. 

6. A retailer is also a distributor. 

A retailer buys goods in smaller amounts from the wholesaler and 
sells them directly to the consumer. 

7. A wholesaler may buy canned fruit or coffee by the carload and 
may sell to retailers a few cases or cartons at a time. 

8. In doing this, the wholesale business becomes a huge warehouse that 
gathers products from many producers.-^o a retailer can often order 
from one wholesaler hundreds of different items that are produced or 
manufactured in many different places. 

9. The retail store is the place where ^oi< do your shopping. It is the 
last step in the process of bringing goods to consumers. 

10. We live in an "age of distribution." Satisfying our many wants and 
needs for goods requires a system of distribution that gives us goods 
of the kind we want, when we v/ant them, where we want to buy 
them, and at prices we are willing to pay. 

VOCABULARY: 


transfer (trans~FER) — move; put in a different place 

distribute (dis~TRIB— yoot) — give some to each person; spread something 
about 

distributor (dis— TRIB— yoo— ter) — one who delivers or spreads some goods 
about 

wholesaler (HOHL— sayl— er) — one who buys large amounts of things and sells 

them in smaller amounts to retailers 
retailer (REE— tayl— er) — one who sells things in small amounts to consumers 
warehouse (WAIR— hous) — a large building where goods (wares) are stored 

until they are sold 


ASSIGNMENT: 

1. A business that sells directly to consumers is a 
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A business tlint buvs large ciunntitics of goods and sells smaller ciuantitics to 
retailers is a 


3. Any business that brings goods from producers to consumers can be called a 
business. 

4. Can you name four different hinds of retail businesses? 
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SHOPPING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


UNIT IV 
SHOPPING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


Tlic General Store 


Lesson 1 



INFORMATION: 


Oeneral stores have a \ou^ history of service to people in country 
areas. Farmers and people in small villages from miles around used to 
depend on their general store to supply tnany of the necessities of 
life. Often the store had the neighborhood post office in it. The big 
stove was a gathering place around which neighbors discussed crops 
and policies. If we could visit the old general store, we would be 
surprised at the great variety of goods — food, dry goods, clothing, 
shoes, dishes, hardware, oil lamps, kerosene, boots, cooking utensils, 
and many other things. 

1. Much of the food was in bulk, rather than in the colorful packages 
we see today. 

2. Coffee, tea. and spices wt>ul(l be in small bins. 

3. Sugar and flour would be in open barrelii.. 
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4. Scick-cnndy would be in glass jiirs. 

5. Many things would be resting on tlic floor in the barrels, boxes, and 
bags in whicli they arrived. 

6. Boots and articles of clothing would be among the things hanging 
from the ceiling. 

7. The general store had to carry so many different things in stock that 
it could not offer much variety in any one kind of thing. 

8. The sizes and styles of clothing were limited. 

9. Customers took what they could get. 
VOCABULARY: 

community (kuh-MYUN-i— ti) - place where someone lives - city, town, or 
village 

depend (di-PEND) — rely on (to meet your needs) 

general (JEN~or-ol) - not special; including many different things 

in bulk (BULK) — loose, not in packages 

bin (BIN) - a bo.\ used to store things in bulk 

limited (LIM— it-id) - with very few choices 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Name some of the items that could be purchased in a general store in the old days. 
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UNIT IV 
SHOPPING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 

Tlic Specialty Shop 


I.cssoii 2 



INFORMATION: 


3. 


Stores cliat sell only one line of goods are known as specialty shops 
or stores. For example, a store may sell only men's hats. Sometimes a 
specialty shop will include other closely related goods — articles that 
go together. For example, the men's hat stare may also sell neckties, 
liandkerchicfs, and belts. 

Most of the stores in your neighborhood are specialty shops. 

For example, only foods are sold in bakeries, butcher shops, 

delicatessens, and seafood shops. 

There are shops that sell only men's or women's apparel. 
There are children's wear shops. 
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4. There arc luirdware stores, clcctrieal-goods stores, gift shops, 
dairy-produecs stores, etc. 

5. Specialty shops sell what would bo in only one section^f a general 
store. 

6. Specialty shops arc good for the customer because a store that carries 
only one kind of merchandise is able to offer a greater variety. 

7. For example, in a clothing store you will find many styles and sizes. 
The price range will be greater too. 

8. Because salespeople in specialty shops have a better chance to learn 
about their goods, they are able to give expert service and advice. 

VOCABULARY: 

line (LYN) - any group of things that are all alike in some way 

(The man is in the dry -goods line) 
specialty (SPESH-ol-tee) - not general; limited to a special type of thing 
apparel (o-PAR— ol) — clothing 

merchandise (MER— chon— dyz) — goods tor sale; wares 
range (RAYNJ) - the distance between two limits 

ASSIGNMENT: 

I. Stores that sell only one line of goods are known as 


2. Name at least four specialty shops in your neighborhood, 
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UNIT IV 
SHOPPING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


Tlic Department Store 


Lesson 3 


Shoes -H 
HafS —5 

Wowens 

^ Girb>iV 
Coofs 

arcK 
fourK filler 



INFORMATION: 


A department store is like a number of specialty shops under one 
ro(^f. Each department has its own trained salespeople and its own 
buyer who buys just for the department. Each department is a 
collectit)n of related articles, like furniture, rugs and carpets, men's 
suits, women's shoes, or jewelry. Such an arrangement makes it easier 
for customers to find what thev want. 


1 Most department stores are i^rouped in the main shopping section of 
a city or in a shopping center. 

2. Department stores try to keep customers interested in their stores. 
Thev spend a great deal of money displaying their goods attractively 
in show windows and in the departments themselves. 
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Department stores often liiive special snles vvlien you can save money 
on their goods. 


4. Most clepartment stores let you buy on credit, 

5. Because it buys in lar^c quantities, the large department store can 
often get and sell goods at lower prices, 

6. Many department stores have '^bargain basettienrs'' wliere clioaper 
goods Can be bought. 

7. iViany department stores liave salons tliat sliovv very expensive 
high-fasliion goods. 

8. Most department stores will deliver goods to your home ~ either in 
tlieir own trucks or by a delivery service. Many will take orders by 
telephone. 

9. Many department stores provide special, extra services for customers' 
conifort and convenience. 

Among them may be a barber or beaucy sliop, travel service, post 
office, bank, meeting hall, restaurant, rest rooms, cliildren\s playroom, 
and exhibition hall. 


VOCABULARY: 

department (di— PART-ment) — a branch or section of a business 

buyer (BY~er) - a perso!i whose job is to buy (from a producer or wholesaler) 

the things tliat he tliinks people will want to buy from his 

department 

display (dis--PLAY) - show in a very pleasing way 
on credit (CRED--it) - on trust; to be paid for later 
salon (sa-LON) ~ a fashionable store or department 
deliver (di-LIV~or) - carry and give out 

ASSIGNMFNT: 

1. A is like a number of specialty shops under 
one roof, 

2. Can you name at least two large department stores? 
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UNIT IV 
SHOPPING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


Variety Stores 


Lesson 4 



INFORMATION: 


A five-and-tcn-cent store is an example of a variety store. For many 
years these stores sold only nickel and dime goods. But the prices of 
things went up, and very few things were left that could be sold at a 
nickel or dime. So now even the 'Tive-and-ten-ccnt store" has goods 
that go up to several doHars in price. 

Variety stores usually have goods displayed on open counters and 
grouped in small departments. 

Variety stores in shopping districts have low-priced lunch counters. 

Some ot tlie large variety stores now have sales basements or second 
floors. 


4. Variety stores do not usually carry high-priced goods. 
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VOCAliULAKY: 

variety (vo RY -tec) a collection of different kinds ot tilings. 
ASSIGNMENT: 

1. A fivo-and-tcn-ccnt store is an example of a store. 

2. Can you name two lari^e variety stores? 
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UNIT IV 
SHOPPING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


The Chain Store 


Lesson 5 





INFORMATION: Suppose you open three or four soft -drink stands located in different 
areas iiround your neighborhood. You hire friends as managers, but 
you own the stands and take care of buying from the soft-drink 
company. You are then the owner of a chain of stores. 

1. A chain store is one of a group of stores that sell a particular line of 
goods and are owned by the same company. 

2. Chain stores may be located all over the country, but they are held 
together by one ownership, like the links of a chain. 

3. There are chains of grocery stores, shoe stores, drugstores, 
auto-supply storns, and department stores. 

4. Chain stores buy goods in huge quantities, usually from the 
manufacturers, and supply each of the stores. 

5. In doing this, they can usually sell goods at lower prices. 
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6. 


Chain stores often !iavc their own brands of products made specially 
for them, or they may place th^ir own brand names on products 
made by general manufacturers. 


7. if a certain brand or line of goods does not sell in one of the stores, 
it can be sent to another store in a different place. 

8. Many chain stores sell on a "cash-and-carry^^ basis. That means you 
buy the goods, pay cash for them, and take the goods home yourself. 
In this way the store saves the costs of bookkeeping and delivery. 

9. Some chnin stores are owned and run by local businessmen under a 
franchise from a company. All the stores have the same name. The 
local businessman runs the store, but he lias to run it the way the 
company tells him to, and he may have to buy the products the 
company sells. 

10. Some "chains'' that are really franchises arc hamburger stands, ice 
cream stands, dry-cleaning stores, and certain restaurants. 

11. Some chains have both kinds of stores. Some of them are owned by 
the company, and some are owned by local businessmen. 

VOCABULARY: 

chain (CHAYN) - loops joined together, one after another. A cluthi store is 
one of a group of retail stores owned and run by the same 
company. 

Iiire (HY-or) — pay someone to do a job 
huge (HYUJ) - very very large 

brand (BRAND) - a mark or name on a product to show who makes it or sells 
it 

basis (BAY--sis) - main idea; principle; way ^ 
francliise (FR AN -cliyz) - permission given by a company, allowing someone 
to sell its goods 


ASSJGNMENT: 


1 . Can you name at least two chain stores? 


2, What is the difference between a chain store and a francluse store? 


UNIT IV 
SHOPPING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 

The Supermarket Lesson 6 



SUPER MARKET 









INFORMATION: A supermarket is a very large grocer)' store. Customers take their 
purchases from open shelves and pay for them on a cash-and<arry 
basis. 

The goods are displayed ii; packages or cans and each package vs 
price-marked. As the customer moves through the aisles with a cart, 
she chooses the goods she wants. When a customer is finished buying, 
she goes to a checkout counter. Hero a cashier counts up the prices 
on a cash register and gives a printed-tape record of the sale. 



Cone arc the open barrels, boxes, and scales of the old general store. 
Food now comes in colorful packages. In many cases the customer 
can see the contents through cellophane windows, glass jars, plastic 
bags, and even watertiglu bags for sauerkraut and pickles. 

1. The first supermiirkets were the Piggly Wiggly Stores, which began in 
1916. 

2* Although the main stock in a supermarket is food, supermarkets also 
sell paper goods and cleaning supplies. Many large supermarkets sell 
other kinds of goods also, such as cosmetics, hardware items, small 
book,s, hosiery, flowers and plants. 

3. Some supermarkets package cuts of meat, fruits and vegetables, and 
baked goods. 

4. Supermarkets operate on the cash-and-carry system. This saves the 
owners the costs of bookkeeping and delivery. 

5. Self-service in a supermarket needs fewer workers, so owners save 
money this way too. 

6. When the owners save money, they can sell goods for less money. 

7. Supermarkets make shopping easier because they have parking spaces*^^ 
near the store. 

8. Chain-store supermarkets buy in huge quantities at lower prices. This 
is why they can sell goods at lower prices too. 

VOCABULARY: 

supermarket (SOO— per— mahr— kit) — a large grocery store in which customers 
select their purchases from open shelves and pay for them on a 
cash-and-carry basis. 

aisle (EYE— 1) — a narrow open way between shelves, or seats, or trees, or 
anything else 

cashier (kash— EER) — a person who collects money for a business 
record (REK— erd) — something written down (or printed), to show what was 
done 

contents (KON-tents) — what a thing has in it 

cellophane (SELL-o-fayn) — a kind of stiff paper you can sec through 
package (PACK-ij) - wrap in a package, ready for the customer to pick up 
self-service (sclf-SER-viss) — serving or helping oneself in a store 
fewer (FYU-or) - not so many 
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ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Have you ever shopped in a supermarket? 

2. If you did, wliat was tlic name of tlie supermarket? 

3. When you serve or help yourself when shopping in a store, it is called 
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UNIT IV 
SHOPPING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


The Mail-Order House 


Lesson 7 



INFORMATION: 


A mail-order house is a retail business that sells by mail. The largest 
mail-order house is Sears, Roebuck and Company. Other large houses 
are Montgomery Ward, J.C. Penney, and Spiegel's. For over 70 years 
many people, especially in the country areas, have depended on this 
method of buying. ^ 


1. A mail-order house sends out a thici< catalog of their goods, usually 
twice a year. Customers mai^e their selections from the catalog, 
usually in their homes. 

2. Smaller, ''sale" catalogs are also sent out and a special catalog for 
Christmas. 
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3. In their catalogs the big mail-order houses arc careful to describe each 
article clearly, accuratch/, and honestly. 

4. Thousands of articles are pictured. 

5. If a price is reduced, the customer who sends the catalog price has 
some money refunded, 

6. Customers may fill in and mail an order blank, with their check or 
money order. 

7. They may telephone the order or go in to one of the small catalog 
order offices located in some towns. 

8. The goods are then delivered by parcel post, express, or freight. They 
may come to the home, oi' they may be picked up at the 
catalog-order office. 

9. Customers are guaranteed complete satisfaction or they get their 
money back. 

10. Most mail-order houses also have retail department stores. These 
stores have special catalog-order departments. 

VOCABULARY: 

mail-order house — a business that sells goods from a catalog. The goods are 

kept in a warehouse, and not a store, 
catalog (KAT— D~log) - a book that describes and pictures things and tells how 

much they cost 

selection (si— LEK— shun) — a thing chosen from many things offered 
describe (dis-KRYB) - tell all about 
article (AHR-to-kl) - one thing 
refund (ri— FUND) -~ return money 

guarantee (gar- on— TEE) — promise that something will be good 
satisfaction (sat— is— FAK— shun) — being pleased, contented, or satisfied 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Ordering from a mail-order-house. The teacher will have copies of pages from a 
catalog, and the students will fill in an order blank with their selections. 
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UNIT IV 
SHOPPING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 

Discount Shopping Lesson 8 


INFORMATION: There may be other ways to shop in your community. There arc 
stores and **buying services'' that offer very little in service, but save 
you money. 

Some of these stores and services axe reliable and some are not. 
Before you use any of them, you should know whether they will 
exchange defective goods and what you must do if your purchases 
need repairs. 

1. Discount houses are like department stores, but they do not have 
many services, and they do not employ many salespeople. You must 
serve yourself most of the time. 

2. Many discount houses have been adding more services and 
higher-priced goods in recent years. Now many of them are more like 
regular department stores. 

3. Buying Services serve only members of certain organizations, such as 
labor unions. You can buy appliances through them, and sometimes 
cars. They tell you the name of the dealer nearest to you, and you 
can get the article at a little more than the wholesale prie. Usually 
you must know exactly what you want — the brand name and model 
number. 

4. '^WPiolesale'' mail-order houses charge a membership fee of several 
dollars a year. They have a catalog of small appliances, jeweKy, 
watches, toys, gift items, etc. You order by mail. 

5. Catalog showrooms display some merchandise in the store and 
the rest in a catalog. You go to the store, select what you want, fill 
out an order slip yourself, and receive your goods, usually in a few 
minutes. 

6. Wholesale warehouse outlets sell large appliances from a warehouse or 
small store. They give no service at all. 
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7. It is a good idea to try to find out how reliable a store is before you 
buy tlicre, Ask your friends and neighbors if tliey liave heard about 
it, 


VOCABULARY: 

discount (DIS-count) — less than the reguhxr price 

reliable (ri-LY--o-bI) - can be trusted; dependable 

defective (di~FEK-tiv) - not perfect; having something wrong with it 

purchase (PUR-~choss) - a thing that has been bought (purchased) 

repairs (ri-PAIRZ) - fixing, repairing 

recent (REE-sent) ~ not long ago 

appliance (o~PLY-once) - a tool or machine 

(In our house we have several electrical appliances) 
dealer (DEEL-er) - a man or company that sells certain things, either at 

wholesale or retail 
article (AHR~ti-kl) - a particular thing; item 

membership fee (MEM-ber— ship) — money you must pay to join some 

organization 
select (si~LEKT) ~ pick out what you want 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1 . Stores that sell goods cheaply usually have fewer 

2. Discount houses are like stores. 

3. Some organizations have services for their members. 

4. Before you shop at a discount place, you should know whether it is 


5. You should know whether they will defective goods. 

6. You should know what you must do if your purchase needs 
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UNIT IV 
SHOPPING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 

The Shopping Center Lesson 9 



INFORMATION: The shopping center is not a new idea. Any place where people can 
buy a number of different things is a shopping center. The old-time 
general store was a country-crossroads shopping center. There are also 
many crossroads in a city. City corners have been favorite places for 
grocery, drug, candy, and tobacco stores. The busiest street corners, 
where many people pass all day long, are in greatest demand. Because 
of the great amount of business, store owners are willing to pay high 
rents just to be on the busy corners. Like beads on a string, other 
stores are added along the street, and you have a shopping center. 
Sometimes it stretches for blocks in a straight line. If it happens in 
the center of a city, the stores overflow to other streets. When 
department stores are added, we have a central-ci»:y shopping district. 

1. Shopping districts may be found in many parts of a large city. 

2. In recent years many of their customers have found these districts 
hard to shop in. 
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J, Many of clicsc shopping centers grew in neighborhoods before 
automobiles becnme so popular. They are crowded and have little 
parking space. 

4. Shopping habits have changed too. Instead of buying from day to 
day, many people Mke to shop once a week, 

5. The big chance to improve shopping centers came when city people 
began to move into the suburbs. 

6. Many builders have built large shopping centers in the suburbs, 

7. The suburban shopping center has plenty of parking space, 

8. There are three kinds of shopping centers that you will find today, 

9. The neighborhood shopping center serves at least 750 fiimilies. It may 
include a supermarket, a drugstore, a dry cleaning shop, barber shop, 
variety store, and a bakery, 

10. The community shopping center serves a much larger number of 
families. It has all the stores that are in a neighborhood center plus 
others — sometimes a hat shop, radio shop, gift shop, discount house, 
hardware store, and clothing shops. 

11. A regional shopping center is usually immense. It may cover an area 
of 50 to 150 acres, serving families for miles around. It has many 
stores and parking for thousands of cars. 

In Detroit one regional shopping center can park 7,500 cars! 

VOCABULARY: 

demand (di— MAND) — wanted very much 

overflow (Oh— ver— FLOH) — spill over the edges 

district (DISS— trikt) — area or section of a city 

suburbs (SUB— erbz) — a small or spread-out community near a city 

regional (REE— jon— 1) — in a large area 

immense (i — MENSS) — very, very large: huge 

acre (AY- kr) - an amount of land equal to 43,560 square feet. 

ASSICNMENT: 

Write a brief report about a shopping center near your home. 
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BEST COI'V AVAILAtiLE 


UNIT V 


WHAT BUSINESSMEN DO 


UNIT V 
WHAT BUSINESSMEN DO 


Businessmen Buy Goods and Services Lesson 1 


INFORMATION: Businessmen make many kinds of business transactions. They must 
buy goods and use the services of other businesses. They are 
consumers of goods and services just as you are a consumer of goods 
and services. 

1. A businessman \^ho has a store nmst buy the goods that he is to 
offer for sale. 

2. He must decide on what brands, models and styles to carry. He must 
decide also on colors, sizes, and price ranges before he is ready to 
buy. 


3. He must buy shelves, showcases, cash registersi and other ec|uipiiient 
needed in a store, and all tlie soft goods too: supplies, boxes, bat;s, 
etc. 

4. A manufacturer operatini; a factory also buys goods and services. 

5. He must buy all the materials and parts he needs to make the 
product lie manufactures. 

6. If he operates a furniture factory, he must buy the wood, nails, glue, 
and the many, many other things needed to niake furniture. 

7. He must buy the machinery that is needed to make the furniture. 

8. Producers and distributors buy the services of other businesses also. 
For example, they buy space in newspapers for advertising. 

9. They use the mails for correspondence, and freight companies for 
shipping goods. 

10. A business may need to borrow money from a bank to pay for 
supplies and equipment. 

11. A business uses the services of the telephone and telegraph 
companies, electric company, and so on. 

VOCABULARY: 

transaction (tran-ZAK-shun) ~ a piece of business 
model (MOD--I) — the particular way a certain thing is made 
showcase (SHOH—kayss) - a glass case where things are displayed 
correspondence (kor— is-PON— dens) — letters sent and received 
freight (FP.AYT) — load of goods to be carried on a truck or train 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. List at least three things a drug store owner would have to buy for his business. 

2. List some of the services used by businessmen. 
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UNIT V 
WHAT BUSINESSMEN DO 


Businessmen Store Goods 


Lesson 2 


INFORMATION: 


1. 


3. 


4. 


Every businessman who sells goods has a storage problem, 
if he sells meats or frozen foods, he must have refrigerators. 
Businesses that handle bulky items need large warehouses to store 
their goods. 

Many businessmen must store goods until they are sold or until the 
customer wants them delivered. 

For example, a manufacturer of toys produces toys all year, but most 
toys must be stored until retail stores are ready to order them near 
Christmas time. 

Most foods are harvested only once or twice a year, but the crops 
must be stored so that there will be enough for the whole year. 

Manufacturers must have storage yards and warehouses to store raw 
materials, supplies, and finished products. 

Other businesses need special storage, such as buildings that are 
refrigerated, 


5. A drugstore has special storage problems: some items need to be kept 
free of dust: some must be kept dry; and others may need to be kept 
cool and moist. 


VOCABULARY: 


storage (STAWR— ij) — a place where things may be kept until needed 
bulky (BULK-ee) — taking up a lot of space; large and hard to handle 
warehouse (WAIR— houss) — a building for storing goods, machinery, or other 

things to be sold or used at some later date 
harvest (HAHR-vest) — gather crops 
moist (MOIST) - a bit wet; damp 


ASSIGNMENT: 


1. A building for storing goods, machinery, or other things is called a 


Why does n manufacturer need a lot of storage space! 
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UNIT V 
WHAT BUSINESSMEN DO 


Businessmen Handle Money 


Lesson 3 


INFORMATION: Every business handles money. 

1. Money is needed to start a business, so businessmen must decide how 
much money they will need to start a business and where will they 
get it. 

2. Many times businessmen must borrow money from the bank. 



3. Money borrowed must be paid back with interest. 

4. Money is needed by businessmen to pay their taxes. 

5. Businessmen need Dioney to pay rent or to build their own buildings. 
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6. Businessnicn need money to pay their workers. 

7. Businessriicn need money to pay for electricity, tuel, and all their 
supplies. 

8. Businessmen receive money from their customers tor tlieir i;oods or 
services. 

9. This money is then used to pay for all their expenses. 

10. Businessmen must be careful to keep money in a sate place. 
VOCABULARY: 

handle (HAND-ol) - manage: take care of 

borrow (BAHR— oh) — to get trom someone, use tor a time, and then give back 
to the owner 

interest (IN— ter-est) - extra money paid tor the use of money 
ASSIGNMENT: 

1. if a businessman wants to start a business and does not have enough money, what 
must he do? 

2. What arc some expenses of a businessman? 
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UNIT V 
WHAT BUSINESSMEN DO 

Businessmen Must Keep Records Lesson 4 



information that he needs about his business. For example, he will 
want to know how much he has sold. His sales records will give him 
this information. He will want to know how much money he made. 
His records will give him this information. 


The owner of a small business may keep his own records. He may 
need to work on his records at night after his business place is closed 
for the day. 

One important job of every office is to keep records. 
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1. Business keeps records of money received from customers. Money 
received is called income. 

2. Busine.ss keeps records of all the mc ; that is spent. Money spent is 
called expenses. 

3. A businessman will want to know how much money he is spending for 
electricity, fuel, taxes, and many other expenses. 

4. A businessman will want to keep a record of ail the property cliat he 
uses in his business, such as his building, machinery, display cases, 
office equipment, and delivery trucks, 

5. A businessman will want to know how much money has been paid 
out in salaries. 

6. He will want to keep a record of how much his customers owe him 
and how much he owes to others. 

7. His records will show if he made a profit or if he has a loss. 

8. Profit is the amount of money left after all of the expenses are paid. 

9. If business expenses are more than income, there is no profit; there is 
a loss. 

10. Business records will also give the businessman the information he 
will need for his income tax report. 

VOCABULARY: 

record (REK— erd) — something written down to show what was done 
income (IN— kum) — the money that comes into a business 
expenses (eks— PEN— siz) — the money that is spent in doing business 
owe (OH) — have to pay (for goods bought or for money borrowed) 
profit (PROF-it) — a gain; money made 

loss (LAWSS) — the amount by which expenses are greater than income 
ASSIGNMENT; 

1. Why is it important for businessmen to keep records? 
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2. The amount of money left after a business has paid all the expenses is called 

3. When business expenses are more than the money received, this is called 

4. List four business expenses. 
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UNIT V 
WHAT BUSINESSMEN DO 


Businessmen Offer Credit Lesson 5 


INFORMATION: Many businessmen give credit to their customers. 

'^Credit'' irieans reccivuifj sorfiethiriff of value }iow for a promise to 
pay for it later. 

When you open a charge account in a store, this means the store has 
offered credit to you. You can buy now, charge it to your account, 
and pay later. 

1. Manufacturers usually sell their products to wholesalers or to other 
manufacturers on credit. 

2. Wholesalers often help retail stores that buy from them by selling 
them goods on credit. 

3. Charge-account credit is given by many retail stores and gasoline 
companies to people who wish to pay for goods only once a month. 

4. Credit is not something a businessman gives to every customer. He 
must know first how much money the person earns and what other 
expenses he has. He must be sure the customer always pays bills that 
he owes to other persons. 

5. Installment credit is given by stores to people who wish to pay for 
goods in several payments, a little each month. 

6. bank loans are offered by most banks to manufacturers and other 
producers, to wholesalers and retailers, and to individuals. The money 
is borrowed from the bank and must be paid back by a certain date. 
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7. Credit cards iirc iz;ivcn by certain banks and credit-card companies. 
The individual uses tlicni when buying in many different stores. Once 
a month lie pays the credit-card company for all liis bills, and the 
credit-card company pays the stores. 



VOCABULARY: 

charge account (CHAHRJ—a— COUNT)— a record of what a custoiner owes a 
store for purchases she lias made on credit 

installment (in-STAWL~nient) — a part (of what is owed) that is to be paid at 
certain reguhir times, like once a month 

loan (LOHN) — an offer of money, to be paid back at a certain time 

individual (in— di-VIJ— oo— ol) — a single person 

credit card (KRED-it K.AHRD) — a small card that can be used in place of money 
when buying at certain stores 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. What does **credit'' mean to you? 

2. Find out if your parents have charge accounts at any store. If so, list the stores. 
(Include gasoline credit cards.) 
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3. Find out if your parents have any credit cards given by banks or credit-card 
conipanies. If so, list tliem. 


4. Why do some people like to have credit cards? 


5. Why do some people not like to have credit cards? 
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UNIT V 
WHAT BUSINESSMEN DO 


Businessmen Provide Extra Services 


Lesson 6 


INFORMATION: Most businessmen like to provide extra services to their customers, 
because often customers v^'ill buy where the most service is given. 

1. A retailer will provide a parking area for his customers. 

2. Many department stores will gift-wrap items for their customers. 


3. 
4. 




Many stores have rest rooms and sitting rooms in their stores. 

Many retailers provide free delivery service for goods purchased from 
them. 

Many barber and beauty shops have television sets for their customers 
to enjoy while they are waiting. 
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6. Theaters have lobbies with comfortable chairs. 

7. Hotels and motels also provide lobbies with comfortable chairs, and 
many have television sets in the lobbies for their patrons to enjoy. 

8. Bus and railroad stations have waiting rooms with vending machines 
for your convenience. 

VOCABULARY: 

lobby (LOB-ee) — n large open space in a building, near the front door 
patron (PAY-tron) - customer 

vending (VEND— ing) — selling. A vcncUii^j Diachine gives candy, or drinks, or 

sandwiches, etc., when you put money into it. 
convenience (kun— VEEN— yuns) - saving trouble or work 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. List some of the services offered by a department store near your home. 

2. What extra services do you find in a bus station or a railroad station? 
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UNIT V 
WHAT BUSINESSMEN DO 


Businessmen Package and Divide Goods Lesson 7 



INFORMATION: An important part of selling goods these days Js packaging. 

Businessmen also divide goods - tlicy buy in large quantities and sell 
in smaller quantities to consumers. 

1. For example, a distributor may buy tomatoes in large quantities and 
divide tlieni into cellophane-wrapped paper trays, each holding three 
or four tomatoes. 
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2. 


In some retail food stores almost all fresh fruits and vegetables arc 
sold already packaged, in paper trays covered with plastic. 


3. Producers design packages I'o make them more attractive. For 
example, all your cosmetics come packaged in attractive containers. 

4. People like to look at coijrs and nice designs. So producers will use 
colors and designs chat ''catch tlie eye'\ so people will buy their 
product. 

5. A wholesaler may buy notebooks by the gross (12 dozen, or 144 
pieces) and sell to the retailer any number he PiCeds. 

6. Meat packers will divide meat into cuts and package them for 
consumers, such as cues of chops, steaks, roasts, etc. 

7. Many retailers sell things in small amounts from their large amounts. 
For example, one-quarter pound of sliced cold meat; 8 oranges; a 
half-dozen rolls. 

VOCABULARY: 

design (di-ZYN) - to plan how a thing will look*. Also, a design is the 

arrangement of lines and colors of a thing 
attractive (a-TRAK-tiv) — nice to look at; pretty 
cut (KUT) - something already cut up 

(a cut of meat; a cut of pie) 

ASSfNGMENT: 

1. Make a list of some packaged goods you would find: 
1/1 the meat section of a store 


In the iTfcjcerv section of a store 


In the freezer section of a store 


2. Why do producers of goods spend extra noney to put the goods into attractive and 
colorful packages? 
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UNIT V 
WHAT BUSINESSMEN DO 


Businessmen Use Government Services Lesson 8 


INFORMATION: It is important to our country that businesses are successful. 

Therefore our local, state, and Federal governments give help to 
businessmen. Our government has set up special departments to 
gather certain kinds of information for businessmen. 

1. The United States Weather Bureau makes daily weather forecasts. 
These wearher reports are important to farmers, airlines, steamship 
companies, and many other types of businesses. 



^^-.^ , 



2. The Federal government collects information about the number of 
people who live in each community of each state; the number of 
people who have jobs, the amount of goods manufactured each year 
in this country; the amount of money being borrowed; and lots of 
other business information. This information is published in books, 
magazines, and newspapers. 

3. when businesses need more workers, they can use the services of 
government employment offices. 
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4. Our governments also make many rules that all business people must 
obey. In this way, one business does not get an unfair advantage over 
other businesses. This also protects the consumer. 

5. Scale? and measures, for example, v^hich v^eigh and measure the 
things we buy, must be exact. 



6. Labels on canned goods must tell exactly what is in the can, and how 
much it weighs. 

7. Governments set standards for many other businesses: beauty shops, 
restaurants, meat-packing houses, manufacturers of cars, and many 
others. 

8. Cities provide police and fire protection and put up traffic lights. The 
Federal government provides post offices. 



US PQ5T OFFICE 



VOCABULARY: 


forecast (FOR— kast) - a telling of what will come - what you expect will 
happen 

publish (PUB— lish) — prepare and offer to the people in printed form 
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cmployiiicnt (cni-FLOI-iucnt) - job 

advantage (ad-VAN-tij) - a better position than others have 

standard (STAND-erd) - iiile or test that says you must do at least so much, 

or so well (The government sets clean-air stafidanls for 

rnanutacturors.) 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Who uses the government weather-bureau forecasts? 

2. Why does the government make rules that all businesses must obey? 


3. List at least 5 types of government-set standards that different businessmen must 
obcv. 
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UNIT V 
WHAT BUSINESSMEN DO 

Businessmen Train Employees 


Lesson 9 



INFORMATION: 


2. 


Schools train students in certain skills so that they can work on jobs 
and earn money. But businessmen usually mwst train their employees 
in their own way of doing things. It is important to the business that 
employees be happy in their work. Businessmen know that 
well-trained employees are happier in their work, and they will help a 
business grow. 

Some companies have their employees trained by experienced workers 
— people who have done the same kind of work for them for a long 
time. 

Larger companies have special training departments to train new 
employees in doing things the company's way. 


3. Some companies have special schools for their employees. 

4. Some companies pay their employees' expenses for attending a school 
to get them ready for a promotion. 
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VOCABULARY: 

train (TRAYN) - show how to do things; teach 
employee (em-PLOI-ce) - worker on a job 

experienced (eks— PEER— i-ensd) ~~ knowing how to do something because you 

have done it before 
expense (eks-PENSS) - cost, charges, what you have to pay 
promotion (pro-MOH— shun) - getting to the next higher work (in school or 

on the job) 


ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Is school training enough to do most jobs well? If not, what else is needed? 

2. Why do some businesses have training classes to train their employees? 
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UNIT V 
WHAT BUSINESSMEN DO 


Businessmen Take Risks 


Lesson 10 



INFORMATION: Being a businessman is not like working for someone else. When you 
have a job, you know that if you do your job well, you will get paid 
every week. But a businessman must not only work — he must make 
many decisions. 

Here are some of the decisions he must make: 

1. How much money he will need to get the business started. 

2. How much money he can borrow and from whom he should borrow 
it. 

3. Where to locate the business. 
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4. What kinds of goods and services he should offer to his customers. 

5. How much goods he will carry in stock. 

6. What prices he will charge for different goods. 

7. Whom he will hire to work for him. 

8. Where he will advertise, and how much money he will spend on 
advertising. 

9. How he will prevent losses from spoiling or damage, or people's 
stealing 

10. If his decisions are wise ones, he will probably earn profits. 

11. If too many of his decisions are wrong, his business may not be 
successful, and he will lose money. 

12. This is why vve say businessmen take risks. They take chances. 
VOCABULARY: 

risk (RISK) — chances of harm or loss 

decision (di— STZH— sn) — making up your mind; deciding on the answer to a 

question or problem 
locate (lob — KAYT) — pur in a certain place 
hire (HY— er) — to give work and pay 

damage (DAM-ij) — harm or injury that reduces the value of something 
wise (WYZ) — showing good knowledge and understanding 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. If someone in business does not have enough money to run his business, what must 
he do? 

2. If a businessman makes the vvron^ decisions and he is not successful, what will 
happen? 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



UN IT V I 


THE VALUE OF BUSINESS TO THE COMMUNITY 


UNIT VI 

THE VALUE OF BUSINESS TO THE COMMUNITY 

Jobs and Income for Individuals Lesson 1 



INFORMATION: Except in the very smallest business, the businessman needs to hire 
helpers to work for him. He must pay them for their work. These 
workers then receive income to support themselves and their families. 
i> Business creates jobs and provides income- 

if^he businessman who hires workers is called an employer. 

2. The people who work for him are called employees. 
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3. As the workers get income from their employers, they spend their 
income for goods and services. 

4. Tlie money spent by workers is then spent by those who receive it. 

5. For example, a part of each worker's income is spent for food. 

6. The food-store manager pays out part of this money for the goods lie 
has in the store, and for heat, light, and supplies. 

7. He also pays part of this money to the people who work for him. 

8. If a new business is started in the community, the business will hire 
workers. Some will come from out-of-town. 

9. Sonic of the out-of-town workers will want to live in the community; 
this means that more houses will be needed. 

10. New houses means that builders will hire more people to help build 
the housjs. 

11. The builders will need to buy more materials. Some of these 
materials may be purchased in the community and some out of town. 

12. As people move into the new homes, they have to buy some things 
for tlie borne- This is good for the stores in the community — they 
sell more goods. 

13. Ai: the new people spend their earnings the store owners will buy 
more goods to meet tlic needs of his new customers. 

14. So one new business has given added income to many different 
people besides its own workers. 

VOCABULARY: 

income (IN~kum) — the money that one gets 
provide (pro— VYD) give, supply 

employer (em— PLOf— er) — a person who hires others to work for him 
employee (em— PLO[-ee) — a person who works for pay for some other person 

or company 

manager (MAN--o-jer) ~ a person who runs a business and tells the others 

what to do 
purchase (PUR-chos) - buy 

earnings (URN— ingz) the amount <)f money received from work: wages or 
salarv 
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ASSIGNMENT: 

1. A businessman wlio liircs workers is e;illcd an . 

2. A person wlio is hired to work is an . 

3. If a new business comes into the community, how docs it help the people? 
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UNIT VI 

THE VALUE OF BUSINESS TO THE COMMUNITY 

Business Pays Taxes Lesson 2 



INFORMATION: Business pays taxes to the community. Every businessman pays taxes 
on the land and buildings he owns, to the community in which his 
business is located. This is called the real estate tax. 
More taxes means more financial aid to the community. 


1. More taxes paid to the community means more money to meet the 
needs of the people, like new schools. 

2. Building new schools creates jobs and provides income for people in 
the community. 

3. Money from taxes is used to improve the streets. 

4. Improving the streets means jobs and income for workers. 

5. Taxes provide money for other things in the community, such as 
parks. 
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6. Taking care of the park means Jobs and income for more workers. 

7. More taxes means better police and fire protection. 

8. More businesses in a conmninity means more taxes paid to the 
community. This will reduce taxes paid by individuals. 

VOCABULARY: 

tax (TAKS) — money that must be paid by a person or company to help pay 

the costs of government 
real estate (REEL es-TAYT) - land and buildings 

financial (fi— NAN— shul) — relating to money; having to do with money 
reduce (ri— DOOSS) - make smaller or lower 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. A tax on land and buildings is called a tax. 

2. How do taxes paid by business help those who live in the community? 
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UNIT VI 

THE VALUE OF BUSINESS TO THE COMMUNITY 


Business Also Buys 


Lesson 3 



INFORMATION: You have learned that business creates jobs and provides income for 
the community. 

You know also that every business is also a consumer. Businesses in 
the community buy goods and services in the community. 

1. Businesses need electricity for power and light. 

2. Every business needs office furniture, supplies, machinery, and tools. 
3 . Many of these things are purchased right in the community. 

4. Buying goods and services in the community gives income to local 
business. 

5. Businesses use the services of banks in the community. 

6. Businesses also use other services, such as a trucking company, 
railroad, and post office. 
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VOCABULARY: 

local (LOH-kul) - having to do with one certain place, the one close to you 
(The local school goes up to the sixth grade.) 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Name some of the services a business would use in your coinnuinity. 


Name some goods a business may have to buy. 


\ 
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UNIT VI 

THE VALUE OF BUSINESS TO THE COMMUNITY 


Business Attracts Other Business 


Lesson 4 


INFORMATION: Many times when one business is established in a community, other 
businesses move in to supply it with goods or services. This is 
especially true when a large company comes to the community. 

1. For example^ small factories may be buUt to supply a large factory 
with such things as small parts, 

2. An advertising agency may open an office to offer advertising services 
to a large business. 

3. Restaurants will open to take care of some of the working people. 
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4. Still another business may open to supply a large business with office 
supplies. 

5. In turn each new business will n^^an work for more people. 
VOCABULARY: 

establish (es~TAB-lish) - set up» organize 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Name some of the businesses that might open if a large toy factory came to your 
community. 
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UNIT VI I 
OCCUPATIONS 


UNIT VII 
OCCUPATIONS 


Kinds of Occupations Lesron 1 


INFORMATION: Many workers with many different kinds of skills are needed to 
provide people with the goods and the services they need and waiit. 
Have you ever thought about the kinds of work that are done in just 
one organization — for example, your school? 

Many teachers provide you with instruction in many different 
subjects. 

A school secretary keeps the records of each student, writes letters, 

answers the telephone, and performs many other duties. 

Janitors take care of the buildings. 

The school nurses check your physical condition. 

Think of the number and kinds of workers that were needed to build 
the school buildings, make the furniture used in all the buildings, print 
the books you use, and produce the school supplies. 
How about the food-service workers needed to prepare your meals? 
How about the men in charge of the hot-water supply and heat for 
the buildings? How about the men who make repairs in the buildings, 
and those who paint the rooms? 

1. There are inany different kinds of occupations. We will discuss some 
of the different kinds in this lesson. 

2. Professional occupations need very many years of schooling. They 
include people such as teachers, doctors, lawyers, dentists and 
architects. 

3. Technical occupations include workers skilled in mechanical or 
industrial arts or science, such as engineers, chemists, and draftsmen. 

4. Ag;ricultural occupations include people such as farmers, and workers 
that have to do with farming, such as farm laborers, tractor drivers, 
and any person that may work on a farm. 
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5. Manager occupations include people such as credit men, known as 
credit managers, retail store buyers, and advertising agents. There are 
also gas station managers, and food store managers. They are persons 
who manage (run or carry on) a business for someone. 

6. Clerical occupations include workers in an office, such as typists, 
stenographers, filing clerks, bookkeepers, telephone operators, and 
cashiers. 



7. Sales occupations have lo do with selling. They include v/orkers such 
as insurance agents, sales clerks, newsboys, and real estate agents. 

8. Craftsmen are very skilled workers in trades such as carpentry, 
cabinet making, masonry, plumbing, tailoring, and electrical work. 

9. Service occupations include many different workers, such as janitors, 
waiters, housekeepers, policemen, firemen, and cooks. 

10. Laborers are workers who need strength rather than skill or training, 
such as lumbermen, mine workers, road workers, etc. 

VOCABULARY: 

occupation (oh-yuh-PAY-shun) - type of work done to earn money 
janitor (JAN-i-ter) - a person hired to take care of a building 
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profession (pr o-FESH-on) - a kind of highly skilled work for which people 

must have a special education 
technical (TEK— ni— kl) - having to do with a mechanicaJ or industrial art or 

applied science. Technical workers usually need special education 

after high school 
agricultural (ag-ri-KUL-chur-o!) - having to do with farming 
manager (MAN~e>— jer) - a person in charge of a business or a part of a 

business 

agent (AY-jent) - a person or organization acting for or selling things for 
someone else 

clerical (KLER~i— kl) - having to do with keeping records or working in a 
store or office 

craftsmen (KRAFTS-nien) - highly skilled workers who work with their hands 
laborer (LAY— ber— er) - a worker who can do heavy work 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. A person hired to take care of a building is known as a 


2. Teachers and doctors are known as people. 

3. A chemist is a worker. 


4. Persons that have to do with farming are called 
workers. 


5. A person in charge of some part of a business is called a 

6. Bookkeepers are workers. 

7. Persons who sell goods in stores are 

8. Highly skilled people who work with their hands are known as 

9. Persons who do heavy work arc called 
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UNIT VII 
OCCUPATIONS 


Where Do People Work? 


Lesson 2 



INFORMATION: 


1. 

2. 

3. 


In our business world each person should be a producer. A producer 
is one who helps to supply useful goods and services. Some producers 
are employees of a business. Others are self-employed in a business or 
a profession. It is important to ourselves and to our country that 
each of us should become an efficient producer, because a country's 
wealth is made up of the goods and the services produced by its 
people. 

In manufacturing, people are employed making goods. 

In the field of distribution, people are employed in wholesaling, 
trucking, warehousing, and retailing. 

In the field of service, people such as doctors, beauticians, barbers, 
and lawyers provide us with personal and business services. There are 
also business services, like banking, insurance, real estate, and public 
utilities. 
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Covemmeut workers include clerks, teachers, judges, congressmen, 
policemen, mail carriers, soldiers, sailors, and many others. 

5. In agriculture cvui other basic imiustrieSf people work in farming, 
fishing, mining, and forestry, 

VOCABULARY: 

self-employed (SELF em-PLOID) — working for yourself rather than for an 
employer 

efficient (e-FISH-ont) - able to produce without wasting time and work 
wealth (WELTH) riches; all the things which together have money value 
public utility (PUB— lik yoo— TIL— i— ti) — a business that provides a service 
that the people fnust have. Public utilities include electric and 
gas companies, water companies, and telephone companies. 
Railroads and bus companies are also included with public 
utilities. 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Name some people working in the field of service. 

2. Name some people working for the government. 
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How Workers Get Paid 


UNIT VII 
OCCUPATIONS 


Lesson 3 


INFORMATION: Workers are paid for producing goods and supplying services. Some 
workers are paid a salary. Others are paid by the number of hours 
they work, and some workers are paid on a piece-work basis. The pay 
of these workers is called a wage or wages. 

1. Salaried workers earn a certain amount each week, or month, or year. 
Supervisors, teachers, managers, government employees, and most 
clerical workers earn salaries. 

2. Hourly workers are paid a certain amount for each hour that they 
work. The government sets a minimum wage for hourly earnings of 
workers. 

An hourly worker is paid his or her regular rate for work up to 40 
hours per week, if he works over 40 hours, he must be paid one and 
one-half times his regular rate. 

Most craftsmen and repairmen are paid by the hour. Many workers in 
factories are paid by the hour. 

3. Piece-rate xvorkers are paid for each item they produce. 

When workers are paid on a piecework basis, they must keep a record 
of the pieces completed during a certain period of time. This 
piecework slip must be approved and signed by a supervisor. 
A worker who is a sewing machine operator sews sleeves into blouses. 
She may be paid 6 cents for each one she sews. For 100 she would 
get S6.00. 

4. Commission workers are paid a certain part of each sale they make. 
For example, a car salesman may get a 5% commission for each car 
he sells, (That would come to $150 on a S3000 car.) A real estate 
agent may get 6% commission for each house he sells. In a store, a 
salesperson may get 1% of all the sales she made that day. A 
hairdresser may get a minimum salary plus a commission on all her 
work. 
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VOCABULARY: 

salary (SAL-o-ree) - fixed pay for regular work 

wage (WAYJ) (or wages) - amount paid for work - usually by the hour or 
piece 

ininimuiii (MIN-i-nuim) — smallest possible amount, lowest 
item (EVE-tom) - one thing, article, or piece 

supervisor (SOOP-er-vy-zer) - one who directs the work of others 
commission (ko— MlSH~on) — pay based on a certain percent of sales 

ASSICINMENT: 

1. A person who is paid a certain amount for each hour worked is an 

worker. 


2. A person who is paid an amount for each article he produces is a 
worker. 

3. A person with n fixed pay is a worker. 

4. A person in the sides field may be paid a certain percent of his sales. This is called 
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Why People Work 


UNIT VII 

OCCUPATIONS 


Lesson 4 


INFORMATION: Wc work to earn a liwng, that is, to supply ourselves with the 
essentials of life food, clothing, and shelter. But in this modern 
world of ours people work tor many other reasons. 

1. People work for extra income — so that they can afford more things 
and better things. 

We are not satisfied to live as our grandparents lived. We want to be 
comfortable and to enjoy some luxuries. We want automobiles, 
television sets, freezers, air conditioners, and many other things to 
add to our comfort. We want to travel. We wajit good entertainment. 



2. People work for personal satisfaction — feeling pleased with the work 
they do. Many people like to go to work, enjoy it, and are not bored 
by it. They get a great deal of satisfaction from the effort they put 
into their job. For example, a secretary is happy and pleased when 
she knows that the report she carefully preptu-ed for lier boss helped 
him at his important meeting. 
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A goods salesman gets pleasure from knowing that he lias helped a 

person buy exactly what he needed at the right price. 

A typist gets personal satisfaction in knowing that all her work was 

accurate. 

3. People work for recognition ~ getting praise and attention for the 
work they do. These people have a strong desire to excel — to do 
things better than most people do them. In doing so, their work will 
bring praise and attention from others. 

4. People work because they enjoy being of service to others. Nurses 
enjoy being of service to others; so do teachers, religious leaders, and 
social workers. 

5. People work for security, that is, having some savings to take care of 
themselves in the future as they get older. People now more than 
ever plan for the future years when they will retire from their work. 
They want to be sure that they will have enough money to take care 
of themselves so that they can be self-supporting. This way they can 
live where they please, go where they please, and do as they please. 

VOCAUULARY: 

essential (e-SEN— slnil) — something we must have, that we cannot get along 
without 

satisfaction (sat-is— FAK— shun) - a feeling of being pleased or satisfied 
effort (EF— urt) — trying hard, using a lot of strength or energy to do 
soniethintT 

o 

recognition (rck-ag— NISH-an) - being known for something that you did 

excel (ek—SEL) — do better than someone else 

security (si— KYUHR— i— tee) — feeling of being safe and sure 

savings (SAYV-ings) - money put aside for future use 

future (FYU-cher) — the time to come; years that will come later on 

retire (ri— TYR) — give up working; stop working (for always) 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. For what main reason do most of us work? 


Name three other reasons why people work. 
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UNIT VII 
OCCUPATIONS 


How Workers Organize Lesson 5 


INFORMATION: Most of us at some time or other in our lives will be a part of the 
labor force. The labor force includes all people who are working or 
looking for work. 

Today more than ever, workers are uniting for important reasons. 
Almost every worker belongs to some special association, group, 
union, or other kind of organization that is interested in the welfare 
of its members. 

Doctors belong to the American Medical Association, Lawyers join 
the American Bar Association, There are special organizations for 
sales managers, insurance men, secretaries, actors, artists, farmers, and 
many other groups. Some of these are labor unions, 

1, Why do workers organize? 

The reason to organize is to have a strong group to speak for the 
members. Each person alone has little power, but all together they 
have a lot of power, 

2, It is very important that these groups work in harmony for the 
welfare of all and not just for the special interests of their own 
members, 

3, Years ago many workers were not paid enough for the work they 
were doing, 

4, Many times working conditions were not safe and not clean, 

5, If a worker went to his boss and complained about these things, he 
often lost his job, 

6, But when vvorkers are organized into unions, a group from the union 
will talk with management about better pay and working conditions. 
This is called collective bargaining. 
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About 17 million American workers arc members of labor unions. 

More than 14 million of these workers are members of unions that 
are affiliated with one very large labor organization, the American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations, known as 
the AFL~-CIO. 

There are many other unions that are not in the AFL—CIO. 
Perhaps you heard of such independent unions as the International 
Brotherhcod of Teamsters, the United Mine Workers, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Labor unions have become powerful organizations, and laws have 
been passed to regulate them. For example, the Taft-Hartley Act of 
1947 does not allow a closed shop agreement. A closed shop permits 
only members of a union to be hired by the employer. 

However, this law does allow a union shop agreement. This means 
that an employer may hire workers who are not members of the 
union, but they must join the union soon after they start working. 

In addition to working hard for better pay and working conditions, 
unions also work hard to get fringe benefits, such as pensions, 
insurance plans, and paid vacations. 
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13. Many times if the management of a business will not agree to the 
things that a union has asked for, the workers strike. This means that 
the workers refuse to work until their demands have been granted, 

14. Another method used is picketing. That is, union members carry 
strike signs or signs telling the public that a company is **unfair to 
labor." 

Many union members and other persons will not **cross a picket 
line." That is, they will not do business with a company that is being 
picketed. 

15. Sometimes union members will refuse to handle or buy the products 
of a business that is having labor problems. This action is called 
boycotting the company. 

VOCABULARY: 

organize (OR— gsn— eyz) - get together in a union or other organization 

labor force (LAY— ber FORSS) — all persons 14 or oldei ^a4io are working or 

looking for work 
nnit^ (yoo— NYT) — join together 

welfare (WEL— fair) — good conditions — health, happiness, and prosperity 

(having enough money) 
harmony (HAHR— man— ee) — peace and friendship 
management (MA.N— ij-ment) — the owners and managers, all together 
collective bargaining (ko — LEK— tiv BAHR— gon— ing) — talks between 

representatives of employers and employees to decide about 

wages and working conditions 
representative (rep— ri— ZEN— tuh— tiv) — someone chosen by a group to speak 

or act for it; agent 
affiliated (a—FlLL— i— ay— ted) — closely connected 
independent (in-di—PEND-dent) — having no help from others 
regulate (REG— yo— layt) control; set rules for 

closed shop (KLOHZED) — a place of work where the employer has agreed to 
employ only persons who are already members of a union 

union shop (YOON— ysn) — a place of work where workers must join the 
union within a certain time after they start working 

fringe benefits (FRINJ BEN— i— fits) — things offered to workers in addition to 
wages, such as paid vacations and insurance 

pension (PEN— shun) — regular payments made to retired workers 

strike (STRYK) — refuse to work for an employer 

demands (di— MANDS) — things asked for 

grant (GRANT) - give what is asked; allow 

picket (PIK—it) — to march outside a place of work to keep other workers 
from going in to work* or to keep customers from buying at a 
place of business 

boycott (BOI— kot) — to get together and refuse to handle or buy things from 
a business 
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ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Talks between representatives of employers and employees to decide about wages 
and working conditions are called . 

2. Things given to employees in addition to wages, such as pensions, vacations, and 
insurance are known as 


3, What is the abbreviation used for the largest labor organization? 

4. A place where the employer has agreed to employ only persons who are already 
members of a union is called a 


5. All persons 14 or older who arc working or looking for work are part of the 


6. When union members carry signs telling the public that a company is **unfair to 
labor" they are ing. 

7. When workers refuse to work because the employer will not agree to give them what 
they are asking for, they are on . 

8. To refuse to handle or buy products made by a certain company is to 
the company. 
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BEST copy AVAILABLE 



UNIT VIII 


WHO OWNS BUSINESS? 



UNIT VIII 
WHO OWNS BUSINESS? 

Businesses Owned by One Person 


Lesson 1 


INFORMATION: You have been learning about the different kinds of businesses and 
how they serve you. You know that, if it were not for all the 
businesses we sec every day, we should have a hard time keeping alive 
and well. We see all kinds of stores, factories, and delivery trucks. 
Who are the owners of all these businesses? 

John Jones is the owner of a drugstore. 

People say he is **in business for himself." 

Sole proprietorship (or single proprietorship) is a business owned by 
one person. (**Proprietor" means owner.) 

There are millions of Americans who are in business for themselves. 

They own barber shops, beauty salons, shoe-repair shops, bakeries, 
delicatessens, newsstands, specialty shops, and real-estate offices. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
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Many of them sell services, like dentists, doctors, lawyers, painters, 
tailors, dry cleaners, gardeners, cab drivers, and television repairmen. 


7. Some of these owners may hire people to work for them, but that 
does not make the workers part-owners of the business. 

8. To start a business, a man or woman must learn a certain kind of work 
well. Then he must get the necessary money, rind a good location, 
and get a license J he needs one. 

9. In a sole proprietorship, all the profits (or losses) go to the one 
person. 

10. A person in business for himself is his own boss. 

11. A person in business for himself is free to make his own decisions. 

12. A person in business for himself may keep the profits himself or he 
may put some profits back into the business to help it grow bigger 
and stronger. 

VOCABULARY: 

sole (SOHL) — only one, single 

proprietor (pruh— PRY— i— ter) — the owner of a business 
proprietorship (pruh-PRY— i— ter— ship) — the owning of a business 
delicatessen (del— i— ka— TESS— in) — a store that sells food which is ready to 

serve such as cold cuts, potato salad, and relish 
license (LY— senss) — permission from the government to do something 

(A person wishing to start a barber shop, beauty shop, or 
restaurant must get a license from the state.) 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Name some businesses that could be owned by one person. 


2. Name some service business that could be owned by one person. 


3. A business owned by one person is known as a proprietorship. 
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UNIT VIII 
WHO OWNS BUSINESS? 


Businesses Owned by Two or More Persons 


Lesson 2 



INFORMATION: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Some people go into business as partners. Many times a man in 
business for himself will decide that he wants to make his business 
larger. He may need morj money to do this, and he may also need 
the help of another person. Some people take in partners because the 
second man can do something the first man can't do well, and this 
way they divide the work. 

A partnership is a business owned by two or more persons who share 
the profits and losses. 

When a partnership is formed, the partners sign a written agreement, 
which is a contract called articles of partnership. 

The contract of partnership tells how much salary each partner will 
receive; duties of each partner; and how the profits and losses will be 
shared. The contract also tells what is to be done if one of the 
partners should die. 
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4. 


Not ill! partners in a partnership contribute the same things. One may 
be a good manager, another may be a good salesman. One may put 
more money into the business than the others. 
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However, it is iinportaiu tor all partners to discuss business matters 
together, such as hiring help or buying equipment. 

Each partner has the right to act for the business. And each partner 
can be held responsible for the debts of the business. 

If one partner is dishonest or careless, this may cause a financial loss 
to the partnership. 


VOCABULARY: 


partner (PART-ner) - someone who shares something with someone else 
partnership (PART— ner— ship) - a business owned by two or more people who 

share profits and losses 
contribute (kun— TRIB-yoot) — give as one's share, along with others 
debts (DETS) ~ money owed to someone which must be paid 
responsible (ri-SPONSS-i-bl) -having a duty; expected to do something 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. A business owned by two or more persons who share the profits and losses is chilled 
a . 

2. When a partnership is formed, the partners sign a contract called . 


3. Each partner can be held responsible for the of the business. 
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UNIT VIII 
WHO OWNS BUSINESS? 


Business Owned by Many Persons Lesson 3 


INFORMATION: The money a business uses is called its capital. 

In a sole proprietorship, the single owner provides the capital himself. 
In a partnership, each partner provides a part of the capital in their 
partnership. 

Some of our big businesses have millions of dollars of capital. Very 
few people have millions of dollars to invest in a business. Where 
does the money come from? 

1. The people who are trying to start the business decide iiow nuich 
capital they will need. 

2. Then the group of people must get permission from the State to start 
a company. 

3. If the permission is granted, the State will issue a charter, which gives 
permission to form the company. 

4. Then, on paper, they divide the amount of capital needed into small 
parts — sometimes thousands ol" parts. 

5. Each part is called a share of stock. 

Each share is valued at a certain amount — $10, $17.50, $24.75, or 
however the arithmetric comes out. 

6. The shares may be sold to anyone who wants to buy them. 

7. The people who buy them become part owners o{ the business. 
They own shares in the business and are called shareholders or 
stockholders. 

8. A corporation is such a business — made up of a number of owners. 

9. A corporation may have hundreds, thousands, or even hundreds of 
thousands of owners. 
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10. General Motors has more than 1 million stockholders. Tlie American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company has more tlian 2 million 
stockholders. 

11. Stocklioldcrs, as part owners of a corporation, elect a Board of 
Directors, who run the business. 

Each share of stock has one vote, so a person owning 1000 shares has 
1000 votes, and a person owning 10 shares has 10 votes. 

12. It is the responsibility of the Board of Directors to nianagc all tlic 
business of the corporation. 

The Board of Directors elects the officers of the corporation, such as 
president, vice president, secretary, and treasurer. 

13. The corporation can do anything an individual businessman can do — 
own property, sell property, borrow money, etc. 

14. If the business is successful, some of the profits are paid to the 
stockholders. Each share gets an equal part of the profits, called a 
dividend. 

15. If a stockholder ov/ns 10 shares, he receives 10 times as inucli in 
dividends as another stockholder who owns only one share. 

16. If there are losses, the stockholders may receive little or no dividends. 

17. if the business fails, usually no stockholder can be held responsible 
for the debts. The most he can lose is the money he paid for the 
stock he owns. 

18. This is an important advantage of corporations over partnerships. 
VOCABULARY: 

capital (KAP— i— tl) — the amount of money or money value invested in a 
business 

invest (in-VEST) - use money to buy something that will help make more 
money; put money '*to work" to earn money 

charter (CHAHR— ter) — a written permission from the government to start a 
corporation 

share (SHAIR) of stock — one of the equal parts into which the capital of a 
business is divided 

stockholders (STOCK— hold— erz) — persons who have bought shares of stock in 
a corporation 

corporation (kor—puh — RAY— shun) — a number of persons legally acting as 

one person for business purposes 
dividend (DIV— i— dend) — a share of the profits of a corporation 
board of directors — (di—RED-terz) — the group of persons elected by the 

stockholders to manage a corporation 
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ASSIGNMENT: 

1. The amount of money invested in a business is called its . 

2. Tile kind of business described in this lesson, made up of a number of owners, is 
known as a . 

3. A share of the profits of a business is called a . 

4. Wlio iuanay;cs the business of a corporation? 

5. Persons who liavc shares of stock in a business are called 
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UNIT VIII 
WHO OWNS BUSINESS? 


Business Owned by Their Customers 


Lesson 4 



INFORMATION: 


There is another kind of business owned by many people. It pays its 
profits to its customers— not to all its customers, but to those 
customers who own it. In other words, the owners share in the 
profits if they buy from the business. The more they buy, the more 
profits they receive. 

1. The business is owned by people who buy shares. 
The owners of the shares are called members. 

2. This kind of business is called a co-opcrativc. 

3. A co-operative is run for the direct benefit of its members or owners. 

4. It may be an organization of consumers who together can buy goods 
and services more cheaply than each person could by himself. 

5. For example, a group of people may decide that they can save 
money on groceries if they organize a cooperative. 
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6. This may be like a small club, or it may be a true, legal cooperative. 

7. A legal cooperative must get a charter from the State, just like a 
Corporation. It also gets its capital by selling shares to people, who 
become its members. 

8. A board of directors is elected by the members to manage the 
business. But in a co-op, each member, not each share, has one vote. 
The person who owns 1 share has one vote, and the person who 
owns 100 shares has one vote. 

9. The co-op will buy groceries, at wholesale prices. Then the goods are 
sold at average retail prices to the members and to anyone else who 
wishes to buy. 

10. At the end of the year, after expenses and bills have been paid, the 
profits are figured out. 

11. Each member is paid interest on each of his shares. 

12. Then the remaining profit is divided among the same members, but 
not a certain amount for each share. 

It is divided according to the amount of money each member spent 
at the store. 

13. For example, if Mr. Smith spent $150 and Mr. White spent $50, Mr. 
Smith will receive three times as much of the profits as Mr. White. 
By getting this refund, all members who are also customers pay less 
for their year's purchases and so save money. 

14. This kind of co-op is a consumers' co-op. But there are also other 
types of cooperatives. 

15. Another type is a credit union, which is a bank where members can 
invest money and where members can borrow money. 

16. There are also producers' co-ops, where farmers get together to 
market their products. 

17. There are even co-op apartment houses, which are owned and run by 
the members for their own benefit. 
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VOCABULARY: 


member (MEM-ber) - a person belonging to a group or organization 
cooperative (koh-OP— er-o-tiv) - a business organization in which the profits 

and losses are shared by all its members, 
benefit (BEN-i— fit) — something that helps a person (is for his good); an 

advantage, profit 
interest (IN— ter-est) — extra money paid for the use of money 
refund (REE— fund) — return of money paid in 

credit union (KRED— it YOON— yun) ~,a bank set up for the benefit of its 
members 

market (MARK— it) — sell; take goods from where it is produced to where it is 
to be sold, and do all the business-work that this needs. 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. A business run for the benefit of its members is called a 


2. In a co-op, people who buy shares are called 

3. Name three types of cooperatives. 


4. Can you tell two ways in which a cooperative differs from a corporation? 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


UNIT IX 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT MONEY 



UNIT IX 
IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT MONEY 


What Is Money? 


Lesson 1 



INFORMATION: 


1. 


When we think of money, we think of the paper bills and the coins 
that we use to buy things. In this sense money is a medium of 
exchange, since it may be exchanged for goods and services. 
Money is also a measure of value. 

Think of a store window which has goods on display with price tags. 
Each tag is marked with an amount of money. You know that this is 
what you would have to pay for each item — it is a measure of the 
value of the article. 

No matter how we may think of money — as a medium of exchange 
or as a measure of value - we know that it is important to us in 
satisfying our wants. 

Money is anything that passes easily from one person to another as a 
way of paying for goods and services. 


2. It does not have to be paper bills and coins. 
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3. Many things liavc been used as money by different peoples at 
different times. 

4. Sliells have been used as money by many different peoples, especially 
those living on islands or near bodies of water. 

5. Stones and stone beads were often used. 

6. Arrow heads were used by some Indians, and wampum by others. 
(Wampum means beads made out of shells.) 

7. Animals have been used — cattle (African tribes), reindeer 
(Greenland), fish (Eskimos). 

8. Tobacco was sometimes used in colonial Virginia. 

9. Anything can be used if all the people agree that it is a valuable 
thing. 

VOCABULARY: 

money (MUN— i) — anything used as a medium of exchange 

medium of exchange (MEED— ee— om uv eks— CHAYNJ) - anything that is 

generally accepted in exchange for goods and services 
measure of value (MEZH— er uv VAL—yoo) — a way of telling how much 

something is worth 

1. Money is a medium of 

2. Money is also a measure of^ . 

3. Name four differrnt things that have been used as money in different times and 
places. 


/ 
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Barter 


UNIT IX 
IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT MONEY 


Lesson 2 



INFORMATION: We said that money was a medium of exchange. But money had to 
be invented. Before it was invented, and whenever money was scarce, 
people simply exchano;ed ^i^ooJ^. 

A man who had caught more fish than his family needed might 
exchange the extra ones for some extra meat that his neighbor had 
trapped. A man who made good bows and arrows might exchange a 
bow for some baskets. 

Those were simple times, when people really didn't need money. A 
family could produce almost everything it needed to live, and there 
were very few goods made by others that they required. 

1. Trading or exchanging goods for goods is known as barter. 
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2. In early rimes the Pilgrims exchanged beads and meat with the 
Indians for other foods and furs. 

3. The barter system is no longer used. 

4. Why? 

5. For example, let's suppose your father works in a factory that makes 
television sets, and he receives a television set for each week's work. 

6. Now suppose that your parents go co the store to buy some 
groceries. 

7. If they could find a grocery store that was willing to accept a 
television set for groceries, they would have to take a lot of groceries 
to equal the value of a television set! 

8. Then if your parents needed to take a trip on a bus, do you think 
the bus company would accept some of the groceries for the bus 
fare? 

9. Another example. Suppose you would like ::o have a ring that a 
friend has, and he would like have your watcii Ycu may still not 
be aide to trade because he may think his watch is vorth more than 
your ring. He may want you to give him something ir addition. 

10. You see what problems are created in exchanging goods for goods. 
That is ^vhy money has come to be used in business transactions. 

VOCABULARY: 

barter (BAHR-ter) - trading or exchanging goods for goods without the use of 
money 

ASSIGNMENT: 

What are some reasons why barter is not generally used for exchaiiging goods? 


The Value of Money 


UNIT IX 
IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT MONEY 


Lesson 3 



U.S. rfotiir dt^K^drarh'' ( » ' . - 


INFORMATION: Many different things have been used for money, as we have seen, 
but the best of all were gold and silver. For many, many years in 
many different parts of the world, these two precious metals were 
used as money. 

At first they were used by weighing out the amount needed. Then 
someone thought to form them into coins. The first known coins 
were made almost 3000 years ago. But even coins became too 
inconvenient to use, as people made more and more business 
transactions. 

So a government would put away gold and silver, and would prirt 
paper money to take the place of the gold and silver it put away. 
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1. Wlien gold and silver were first used as money, each coin was equal 
in value to the material it v^as made of. For example, a silver dollar 
contained silver urorth one dollar. 

2. Our government took all gold coins out of circulation in 1933. 

3. Our government Ikis little by little been taking the silver out of our 
other coins. 

4. Our paper money is no longer **backed" by the same value of gold 
and silver that the government has put av^ay, 

5. What, then, gives value to our money? 



6. Money has value because of what it will buy. 

7. For example, a S5 bill is worth almost nothing as a piece of printed 
paper, but it can buy a certain shirt. We ^ould say that the $5 bill is 
equal to that shirt in value. 

8. A quarter is not worth more than a few cents for the metal it 
contains, but it can buy a ride on a bus, a can of corn, or a package 
of paper. We might say that the quarter is equal to those things in 
value. 

9. So long as money can be used to buy goods and services, it has value. 
VOCABULARY: 

precious (PRESH-us) ~ very valuable; worth a lot 

inconvenient {in~kun - V EEN - yunt) - difficult, not handy or easy to do. 
troublesome 

transaction (tranz -AK-shun) - a piece of business, usually exchanging money 

for goods or services 
circulation {sur-kyoO"LAY--shun) - passini; of things from person to person 

(or place to place) 
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ASSIGNMENT: 


1. Which kind of money ~ paper or coins — is more convenient for 

a. Small purchases? 

b. Bus fares? 

c. Purchases of expensive things? 

2. Why has paper money replaced coins for most uses? 

3. What gives money its value? 
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UNIT IX 
IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT MONEY 

Counterfeit Money Lesson 4 


INFORMATION: By law, only the Federal government may print or coin money. But 
some persons do make it illegally. 

Money made by anyone except the Federal government is known as 
counterfeit money. 

A person may get counterfeit money without knowing it. But anyone 
who knows that he has counterfeit money and tries to pass it on to 
someone else is guilty of a crime also. 

1. If you think a bill may be counterfeit, compare it with one that you 
know is good. 

2. Counterfeit bills may be thicker or slightly different in color than 
genuine bills. The tiny red and blue silk threads in the paper may be 
different. 

3. On a genuine bill all of the printed copy is very sharp and clear. Any 
bad printing, or broken lines, or uneven spacing would mean that the 
bill is counterfeit. 


4. Counterfeit coins may be either heavier or lighter in weight than 
genuine coins. 

5. When dropped, counterfeit coins give a dull sound. Genuine coins 
have a bell-like ring. 
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6. Most counterfeit coins feel greasy. 


7. The corrugated outer edge of genuine coins is even and regular. 

The edge of a counterfeit may be uneven, crooked, or missing in 
spots. 

VOCABULARY: 

illegal (i-LEEG-ol) ~ not lawful; against the law; criminal 
guilty (GILT— i) — having done wrong; deserving to be punished 
crime (KRYM) - an act that is against the law 

compare (kum-PAIR) - look carefully at two things to see how they are alike 

and how they are different 
corrugated (KOR— oo-gayt-id) — having small folds, waves, or wrinkles 
regular (REG— yoo-ler) - even in size and spacing 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Money that is not real is known as 


2. A person who tries to pass along counterfeit money is guilty of a 

3. What would you do if someone offered you a bill that felt a little different from 
other bills? 
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Money and Its Uses 


UNIT IX 
IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT MONEY 


Lesson 5 



Let us see if we can understand the different ways that money is 
used. 

Money is used as a medium of exchange. 

People can exchange goods and services for money. 

For example, a businessman pays a typist a certain amount of salary 
each week. He is exchanging the money for her services. 

The typist uses this money to pay her rent and utility bills, and buy 
food and clothing and whatever else she needs. She too is exchanging 
it. 

In this way, money is used to exchange goods and services between 
individuals and business organizations. 

Money also rfiecLUtres the value of things. It could be called the 
standard of value. 
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INFORMATION: 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 


7. What is a ^'standard**? The standard for weight is pounds; the 
standard for time is hours; the standard for distance is miles. So the 
standard of value is dollars. 

8. For example^ a certain television set may be worth $350 and a 
certain automobile may be worth $3,500. 

This tells us more than saying that the automobile is worth 10 
television sets. 

9. Money is a storehouse of value. 

10. A storehouse holds things that will be needed in the future. 

When you put money in the bank for future use, you are storing up 
its value. 

11. Whenever you need it, one year or 10 years from now, the money 
may be used to buy what you wish. 

VOCABULARY: 


medium of exchange (MEED— ee— um uv eks— CHAYNJ) — anything used in 

payment for goods and services 
standard of value (STAN— derd uv VAL— yoo) — anything used as a measure of 

value 

storehouse (STAWR-house) — a place where things are stored — put away for 
later use 


ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Money is used as a medium of 

2. Money is a standard of value because it value. 

3. Money is a storehouse of value because you can put it away for 

use. 
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UNIT IX 
IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT MONEY 

Substitutes for Money 


Lesson 6 


INFORMATION: Large amounts of bills or coins cannot be sent conveniently by mail. 

There is also great risk involved in sending bills and coins by mail, 
since they can be easily felt by anyone who handles the mail. This 
method of sending money does not provide the sender with any 
receipt, or proof of money paid. 

For these reasons, we use various substitutes for the actual money 
when money must be sent to some distant point. 

1. Postage staifipSf in small amounts — usually less than a dollar — are 
often accepted for small purchases made by mail. 

2. Persons who receive the stamps cannot cash them at a post office or 
a bank, but they can use them for postage. 

3. When postage stamps are enclosed in letters to be sent through the 
mails, they should be carefully put in wax paper to keep them from 
sticking together. 


TiONEV ORDERS 



4. Postal }noriey orders are one of the safest ways to Jicnd money by 
mail. They are made out to a certain person for an exact amount of 
money. 
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5. A postal money order may be bought at any post office for a small 
payment. The stub is the sender's receipt. 

6. Persons receiving postal money orders may cash them at any post 
office, bank, or neighborhood store. 

7. Bank money orders are like postal money orders and may be 
purchased at any bank. 

8. Express money orders may be purchased at many places — offices of 
the American Express Company, department stores* retail shops., 
drugstores, and Western Union telegraph offices. 

9. Express money orders are also like postal money orders. 

10. The Western Union Telegraph Company issues telegraphic money 
orders to person who must send money to someone quickly. 

11. Most people have checking acounts at some bank. These people can 
use personal checks when payments are sent through the mail. 
Checks are also used to make large payments for things; even when 
the payment is made personally. 

12. If a person does not have a checking account, he may purchase a 
cashier^s check at any bank. 

13. Travelers may find difficulty in cashing their personal checks in 
strange places. Instead of carrying large amounts of cash, they may 
carry travelers checks. These may be purchased at any bank or at any 
express company office. 

They are made out in amounts of $10, S20, S50, and SlOO, and are 
accepted almost anywhere in place of cash. 

14. The person who buys the traveler's checks signs them when he 
receives them. He signs them again when he uses them as payments 
in place of money. The one who receives them makes sure the two 
signatures are the same. 

15. Lost or stolen traveler's checks will be replaced right away if they 
were not signed the second time. 

VOCABULARY: 

substitute (SUB—sti— toot) — something that can be used instead of another 
thing 

risk (RISK) - chance of loss 

receipt (ri-SEET) - a written paper that shows you have paid money 
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cash (KASH) - to exchange some money-substitute for real money - dollars 
and cents 

stub (STUB) - the small part that is attached to a money order, check, etc, 
which is kept as a record of the transaction 

checking account (CHECK-ing a-KOUNT) - a way of paying for things easily 
by depositing money in a bank and then writing checks to pay 
for things. The bank subtracts the amount of the check from 
the amount you have in your account. 

personally (PER-sun— o-li) - in person; by oneself without help from others 

signature (SIG-no— choor) — a person's name as written by himself 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Name five substitutes for money. 


2. Can you r-:'' "^^^^^ t.* ' ^^es when substitutes for money are often used? 
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UNIT IX 
. IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT MONEY 

How Money is Handled Lesson 7 



INFORMATION: If you pay money for something at the time you buy it, you are 
buying for cash. 

The word *'cash'* means actual money (coins or bills.) 

''Cash'' is often used in business to include chocks and money orders 

calso. In this meaning it is the opposite of ''credit/' 

1. Cash comes into a business from customers who are paying for goods 
or services at the time they are bought. 

2. Cash also conies into a business from charge-account customers who 
are paying money owed on their accounts. 

3. Most of the cash received in business is in the form of bank checks. 

4. Handling incoming cash is one of the important jobs of many office 
clerks. 

5. In a lar^e office, an entire department may be used to receive and 
account for money, such as in large department stores. 
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6. Every person handling or working with money should be faniiliar 
witli t!ie appearance, size, fecK color, and weight of coins and bills. 

7. Wc should always handle ii^oney carefully to keep from making 
mistakes. 

8. When you make a paymetit for something, you do not need to have 
one or more coins that exactly equal the amount to be paid. 

9. For example, if you purchase an item for 20 cents, you do not have 
to offer the clerk the exact amount of money. 

10. You may give him a quarter, a half dollar, or a bill; he will return to 
you the difference between the amount you give him and the amount 
of your purchase. The money he returns to you is known as change. 

11. Have you ever noticed how change is made? 

12. The addition method is used. 

13. For example, if you gave a clerk SIO for a purcliase amounting to 
S3. 22, he starts with the amount of the purchase and keeps adding 
the change in coins and bills until he reaches the amount you gave 
him. 

For example, --''S3. 22 plus three pennies is $3.25; plus a quarter is 
S3. 50: plus a half-dollar is S4; plus a SI bill is S5; plus a S5 bill is 
$10." 

14. Some stores use coin machines in making change from SI or from 
smaller amounts. 

15. In operating these, the addition metliod is used, too. The clerk 
simply presses the proper keys and the machine returns the right 
change to the customer. 

16. However, the coin machine does not deliver bills; these the clerk 
must L'et from the cash drawer. 


VOCABULARY: 


cash (KASH) - (1) Bills and coins ("real" money ~ the opposite of "money 
substitutes") 

(2) Bills, coins, checks, money orders, etc. (the opposite of 
"credit") 

change (CHANYNJ) — the amount returned to you when you pay more than 
the exact amount needed for something. 
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UNIT IX 
IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT MONEY 

Changes in the Buying Power of Money 


Lesson 8 


INFORMATION: You have learned that money is a standard (or nieasure) of value. If 
you say that one camera is worth $30, another $60, and still another 
$120, people will understand that the second camera is twice as 
valuable as the first one and half as valuable as the third. 
In other words, the values of all kinds of goods and services are 
shown by their prices in terms of money. 

Some standards of measurement are always the same. A mile is 
always a mile, a quart is always a quart, and a pound is always a 
pound. If we use such measures now, we get exactly thq same results 
that we would have gotten 20 or 50 years ago. 
A dollar is different as a measuring tool. 

If the price of a box of candy increases from $1 to $1.25, we can 
say that the price of this candy has increased 25 cents. It now takes 
$1.25 to buy the same amount of candy that we got before for $1. 
While the cost of the candy increased, the value of the dollar in this 
case decreaseiL 

1. If the average price of all the things we hwy <^oe$ npy we can say that 
the general price level has risen. Then the buying power of money 
has decreased. 

2. When prices are rising, your money will buy less and less. 
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3. 


An increase in the general price level is called inflation. 


4. This means your dollar will not buy as much as it did before. 
5* There is a decrease in the purchasing power of a dollar, 

6. For example, a hundred years ago the dollar would buy about six 
times as much as it will buy today, 

7. In 1940 the dollar would buy about three times as much as it will 
buy today. 

8. This all means that money will not buy as much when prices go up. 

9. If the purchasing power of a dollar decreases too much, then people 
who put money away in a bank will be able to buy less goods for 
their money when they spend the dollars in later years. You could 
almost say that they lost some of their money! 

10. When prices of goods and services decrease, the buying power of 
money rises, 

11. This means you can get more goods and services for your dollars. 

12. A decrease in the general price level is called deflation. 

13. With deflation there is an increase in the purchasing power of a 
dollar. 


VOCABULARY: 

average price (AV— or— ij) — all prices together, thought of as a single price; the 
price level 

level (LEV— si) — height; how high or low something is 

inflation (in— FLAY— shun) — a time when most prices are rising 

purchasing power (PURCH-is— ing) POU-er) - what a certain amount of 

money will buy; the value of money 
deflation (de— FLAY— shun) — a time when most prices are falling 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. What is the big difference between money as a st3 aard of value and the mile as a 
standard of distance? 
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2. If the price of a shirt goes from $5 to $6, has the value of the dollar increased or 
decreased for shirts? 
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3. If the avcrai;c rem for a certain type of apartment uoes from S175 a month to S200 
a month, has the value of the doHar increased or decreased for rents? 

4. If the price of n jnr of coffee l;ocs from SI. 50 to SI 35, hiis the vnliie of the doHar 
increased or decreased for cotfee? 

5. Whiit is inflation? 

6. What is dcflatfon? 

7. Has the general direction of prices since 1900 been toward inflation or deflation? 
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Iiuroduction 


This book was written for deaf girls from 15 to 17. It concentrates on the 
period from conception of a child through early babyhood. 

A great many books are available to the teacher to enh^rgc her own 
knowledge in this field, ranging from pamplilets piiblish.ed by the U. S. Government, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the American Red Cross, etc., to full-length scientific 
treatises and popular paperbacks. A teacher whose background in this field is limited has 
a large field of reading matter to select from. 

A few activities that the teacher tnay wish to Jirrange for in connection 
with this course are: 

1. Make a class trip to a local hospital, if requested, the hospital 
will make a definite effort for the girls to see 1- or 2-day old 
infants. 

2. The class plans and executes a party for 8 to 10 Lower School 
children on a school day. 

3. Young babies (with their mothers) are ''borrowed" for the girls 
to try bathing, changing, and feeding. Older children 
(prc-school) are ^'borrowed'' for the girls to entertain, as for 
babv sitting;. 
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UNIT I - BAIiY^S Brx;iNN!N(; 


Wlicrc I')ocs li'.ibv Come From? 


Lesson 1 


Objective: To loarn how a baby begins. 

Information: When n new living; thiiii; conies into the world, it n\ust :\Ciirt from some 
other living thin;^. You came from your mother nnd tnclier. 

All livini; tbini;s nrc nuule ot cells. A cell is a tiny, tiny bit of livini; matter which 
looks like unc(K")kecl ci;i; white with a thin cell wall around it. Your b(Kly has 
billions of cells in it, but you bei^an with only two cells — one from your mother 
and one from your father. These two cells joined tot;ether to become one cell. This 
i;rew and tlivitled again and again and again until it made a baby — YOU. 

Egg cells arc in a giiTs two ovaries when she is born, but the egg cells do not mature 
(get ripe) until she is 1 2 to 1 5 years old. Once a month a woman's ovaries will send 
out one egg cell. The egg cell will move down a tube until it gets to the uterus. 

But first, in the tube the egg waits to be fertilized (joined with a man's sperm cell ). 
If the egg is not fertilized, it dies. Then bits of the uterus lining break away and 
bleed and drip out of the body through the vagina. We call this menstruation. 

If the egi; is fertilized, the egg cell from the mother and the sperm cell from the 
father join into one cell. This fertilized cell comes down into the uterus and starts 
to grow into a new baby - different from every other baby in the whole world. 

The mother's body has one egg ready. But the father's body has millions of sperm 
cells ready at one time. The father's sperm cells get to the mother's egg cell in a 
whitish liquid called semen. The sperm cells can '^swini" in the semen because of 
their **tails", which move like a fish's tail. 


From Stmcturo ami I'Hnction 
of the lUuly hy C'jtlic-rinc 
Parker Aritimny. C.V. Moshy 
Co.. St. I.oiiis. Mo. 
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At times a husband ami wife feci a special kind of love. Then they want 
to be alone with each other. They are scry close toi;ether. When they arc 
close and loving, the !nan*s penis becomes larger and harder and stands out 
from his body. Then it can fit into the mother's vagina. 

After a little while the scnicn leaves the man's [)cnis and goes into the 
woman's vagina. The millions of sperm cells ^'swim" up the vagina into the 
uterus and the tubes. The first sperm to reach the egg will fertilize the egg 
and begin a new baby. 

This act of love is called sexual intercourse. Sonic people call it **haviiig 
sex." 

Vocabulary: ^ 

cell (scl) - a tiny bit of living matter. All living things are made of cells, 
female (fc'mal) — a woman or a girl 

fertilize (fcr'to liz) - join with an egg cell so a new baby will start to grow, 
intercourse (in' tor k6rs) - connection between a man's penis and a woman's 
vat^ina 

lining (lin ing) — the inside surface of something 
matter (mat^or) — what a thing is made of; material 
mature (mo cluir^) - get ripe, ripen 

menstruation (mcn^stru a^shon) - a giving off of blood and bits of lining of the 

uterus. It usually starts about every 28 days and goes on about 5 days, 
ovary (o'^vo ri) — the place inside a woman that makes eggs 

penis (pc nis) - the part of a boy or man out of which urine comes and also the 

semen (at a different time) 
reproductive (re pro duk^tiv) - making new things like the old things: making 

babies 

semen (sc^non) — a liquid made by a man's body. !t carries sperm cells, 
sperm (sperm) - cells from a man that can fertilize an egg cell in a woman 
uterus (u'tor os) - wonib; place inside a woman's body where a baby grows from 

a fertilized egg until it is ready to be born, 
vagina (vo ji'no) - the opening Irom a woman's uterus to the outside of her 

body. 

Assignment: 

1. What parts of a woman's body help make a baby? 

2. What parts of a man's body help make a baby? 

3. How does the semen with sperm cells in it get from the father into the 
mother? 

4. How does an cgv; cell get fertilized? 

5. The act of love that makes babies is called . 
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eyes, spinal cord, nervous system, thyroid gland, lungs, stomach, liver, 
Iddneys, and intestines! The embryo (as the baby is called now) looks like 
the embryo of a fish or a pig or a cow! 

In the first 3 months, the cells grow and divide very fast. They are easily 
harmed by certain things that can happen in the mother's body. Certain 
medicines or drugs that the mother might take, or certain diseases she 
might get, like German measles, can harm the baby. Later, when it is 
born, the baby may be deformed, or have heart disease, or be blind or 
deaf. 

At 6 to 7 weeks the baby is about inch long and now has webbed 
hands and feet. It has the beginnings of all the internal organs of the 
body, It still has a tail. At about 8 weeks, the embryo is now called n 
fetus. 


By eleven weeks the fetus is about 3 inches \on^ and all of its body 
systems arc forming. The fingers and toes now separate. They are no 
longer webbed. In its mouth are the beginnings of 20 teeth. 

At 16 weeks the fetus is about 6 inches long and weighs from 2 to 4 
ounces. It looks almost like a very skinny human baby. Then skin has 
formed, and veins and arteries can be seen. 

By 20 weeks the fetus is about 10 inches long. It may suck its thumb. A 
doctor can hear its heart beat (with his stethoscope), and the mother can 
feel it move. 

By 28 weeks the fetus is about 14 inches long and weighs about 2 pounds. 
The thin skin is now covered with a creamy substance called vernix. The 
eyes will soon open. If it is born now it may live, if it is given the best 
care in a good hospital. 

At 40 weeks or 9 months, the baby is ready for birth. Its body is ready to 
come out into the world and work by itself. It is about 20 inches long, 
weighs about 7 pounds, and it can breathe, cry, suck for food, digest 
food, and get rid of body wastes. It no longer needs to be inside its 
mother. 
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Vocabulary; 


deformed (di f&riiid' ) - made wrong - with some part of the body inissini» or in 
the wrong shape 

embryo (eii/ bri o) — what an unborn baby is called for about 8 weeks after 
fertihzacion, 

fertilize (fer'to liz) - join with an egg cell so a new baby can start 

fetus (fc' tos) ~- an unborn baby after it is well started — from about the third 

month till birth, 
inmicdiately (i me di it li) - at once; now; no waiting 
internal (in tcr' nol) — on the inside 

nmltiply (mul' ti pli) - increase in number. One cell splits into two, the two split 
and become four, the four split and become eight, and so on and on, 

navel (na' vol) — scar in the middle of the body where the umbilical cord was 
attached to the placenta. 

organ (or gsn) — an important part of the body, like the heart, hver, stomach, 
intestine, lungs, etc. 

placenta (pb sent' o) - an organ that grows inside the uterus as the unborn baby 
grows. It is connected to the fetus by the umbilical cord. The fetus gets 
its food and oxygen frorn the mother through the placenta, 

umbiJical cord (urn bil ' o kol kord) ™ something shaped like a rope or cord. It 
connects an unborn baby to ihe placenta inside the uterus of the mother. 
The baby gets its food through the umbilical cord. 

waste (wast) — something not needed — to get rid of. 

webbed (webd) ~ having toes or fingers joined by a web, like a duck's feet. 
Assignment: 

1. About how old is a fetus when it begins to move inside the mother? 

2. How old is the fetus when it is able to be born and live? 

3. How many months does it take a baby to be completely ready to come out 
into the world? 


ERIC 
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UNIT I - BABY'S BEGINNING 
Prenatal Care Lesson 3 


Objective: To learn how to care for yourself when pregnant. 

Information: When an egg has been fertilized inside a woman, the woman is called 
pregnant. That means she has a baby growing in her uterus. 

While tlie fetus is growing inside its motlier, it needs tiic very best care. 
The only way to care for baby is to care for its mother! This is called 
prenatal (**before birth'') care. 

A woman normally menstruates every 4 weeks. If a menstrual period is 
more than 2 weeks late, she should see her doctor for a check-up. Her 
family doctor may send her to an obstetrician (a doctor who cares only 
for pregnant women and helps them have their babies). 

At this time the woman may not know she is pregnant. Or she may know 
because she may already have nausea when she wakes up in the mornings^. 
Some women hnve this **morning sickness*' and some never have it. 

Her doctor will check her blood pressure, temperature, pulse, weight, nose, 
throat, breasts, hands, feet, heart, lungs, blood, iirine, and the size of her 
pelvis. Then he will tell her what to do, what to eat, and when to come 
for another check-up. Usually she will have a check-up once a month for 5 
or 6 months, then once every 2 weeks until her baby is born. Of course, if 
she has any signs of trouble, such as dripping blood or dizziness, she will 
go to her doctor immediately. 

Usually she will not menstruate while she is pregnant. 

What she eats while she is pregnant is very, very important. She wants to 
eat the right kinds of food to feed herself and to make her baby strong, 
• hut she does not want to gain a lot of weight. She should not gain more 
than 15 or 20 pounds. A mother who gains too much weight usually has a 
verv hard time when her baby is born. 

A pregnant woman should drink one quart or more of milk each day and 
eat at lenst one ec^cr each dav. She may want to eat a lot more food than 
her doctor says, but she should not. 
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She must cat a balanced diet with all of the Basic 4 groups of foods. 


It is important to ;^ct it least 8 hours of sleep each night. A daytime nap 
is good too, if she feels tired. 

Exercise is very important. Her muscles must be strong and ready when 
her baby is born. Her doctor will tell her how to exercise and how mucli 
to exercise. 

After the seventh month of pregnancy she should take sponge or shower 
baths (not tub baths) each day to keep from getting any germs into lier 
vai^ina. 

Her teech will need to be checked carefully during pregnancy. She should 
see her dentist as soon as she knows she is pregnant. 

There are many beautiful fashions for the pregnant mother. She may 
begin wearing maternity clothes about the fourth or fifth month of 
pregnancy. And remember — no high-heeled shoes during pregnancy. The 
danger of harming the baby is very great if you fall. 

Other discomforts during pregnancy may be constipation, hemorrhoids, leg 
crair<ps, and hard breathing (especially the last two months). Remember, 
all of these discomforts usually go away after baby is born, but it is best 
to tell the doctor about them, so he can be sure nothing is wrong. 

Vocabulary: 

check-up (chck'up') - a careful examination of the body, the teeth, etc. 
constipation (kon'st'o pa'shon) — hard and slow bowel movements 
cramps (kramps) - a sudden pain when muscles get tight. 

discomfort (dis kum' fort) - something that makes you not comfortable: 

something that makes you hurt a little, 
hemorrhoids (hem'o roidz) - pain aiound the anus (opening of the bowel). The 

blood vessels got stretched and swollen. Also called piles, 
maternity (mo ter'no ti) ~ motherhood; being a mother 
nausea (n6'zi o) — the feeling of wanting to vomii (throw up) 

obstetrician (ob' sto trish' on) - a doctor who takes care of pregnant women and 

the birth of their babies 
pelvis (pel'vTs) - the basin-shaped cavity formed by the hip bones in which many 

of the organs rest 
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pregnant (preg' nont) - having a baby growing in the uterus 
prenatal (pre na' tdJ) - before birch 

urine (ur' in) — the watery waste given off by the body 
Assignment: 

1. What h prenatal care? 

2. What will a doctor (or obstetrician) check when a pregnant woman first sees 
him? 

3. How much weight should a woman gain in pregnancy? Why not more? 

4. Why does a pregnant woman not take tub baths after the seventh month of 
pregnancy? 

5. Why should low-heeled shoes be worn during pregnancy? 

6. Name four of the discomforts that sometimes come when a woman is 
pregnant. 
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UNIT II ~ PREPAKINC; FOk BABY'S BIRTH 
Equipinciit For Baby's Care t^^^^-^o'^ I 

Ohjcctivc : To learn about equipment for baby's care. 

Information: Certain pieces of equipment arc needed for baby, but many of the things 
bought for babies are really not needed. 

Baby needs: 

1. A place to sleep - a basket, box, or dresser drawer at first, A crib 
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place to P^av 

5. ^ draper pail 


There arc many ocIilm* coiivcnicMCcs you can buy, but you can care for 
babv nicely with the Five thini;s hsted above. Other conveniences include: 


A training seat or nursery chair 

A car bed or scat 

An infant scac 

A baby swing 

A baby walker 

A jumper scat 

A baby carriage 

A stroller 

A formula bag 

A chest of drawers 

CONVENIENT EQUIPMENT 



Training seat 



Car bed 




Baby walker 


Swing 



^ infant seat 

ERIC 
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Vocabulary: 

convciiicfice (kon vcn'yOns) - a thing that is nice to have because it saves trouble 
or work 

ctjuipment (i kwip'mont) - things you use many times 
Assignment: 

1, What are the five pieces of equipment needed for baby? 

2. What arc five conveniences you can buy for baby? 
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UNIT II 


- PREPAKINCi FOR BABY'S BIKTII 


Baby's Layette Lesson 2 

Objective: To learn what a baby will need for eiotliini;. 

Information: A layette is the clothini;, bedding, etc., neetled for baby wlicn he is born. 

A layette consists of: 

I or more dresses (long or short) 
1 or more slips (long or sliort) 
4 to 6 sacques 
4 to 6 kimonos 

1 bunting (with hood or liat) 
6 to 8 sleepers (or gowns) 

4 to 6 dozen diaocrs 

2 boxes of 4x6-inch gauze bandages and taju' for dressing the navel 
6 to 1 2 pads to put under baby 

2 rubber or plastic sheets 

4 to 8 knit shirts (long or short sleeves, depending on season of 

tiic year) 
2 to 4 rubber or phistic pants 
6 rcceivini' blankets 
1 or more baby blankets 
Booties 

The layette may also include: 
Safety pins 
Baby soap 
Baby powder 
Baby cream 
Baby towels 
Baby washclotl).s 
Bottles 
Nipples 
Bottle caps 
A sterilizer 
Tongs 

Measuring spoons 
A formula pirclier 
Bottle brush 
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All of these will be needed for baby's first days. 


Most baby clothes can be easily made at home. You can buy pattciuii and 
they tell what materials are good to buy. 

Vocabulary: 

bunting (bun' ting) - a blanket-like, heavy outer garment for babies 

diaper (cTi'd por) - a piece of cloth, folded and used for babies' underpants 

garment (gar'mont) — an article of clothing 

kimono (ko mb'no) - a loose outer garment with an opening in the front 
layette (la et') — a set of clothes, bedding, etc., for a newborn baby 
pattern (pat'orn) ~ a paper that shows how to cut out cloth to make a garment 
receiving blanket — a small, light-weight blanket used to keep baby warm trom 

birth to 2 or 3 months 
saque (sak) — a loose jacket for baby 

sleeper (slep'or) — a child's pajamas that also covers the feet 
sterilizer (ster's liz or) - a large kettle to kill germs on babies' bottles 
tongs (tongz) - a tool for lifting and holding (baby's sterilized bottles) 

Assignment: 

1. What is a layette? 

2. List ten garments in a layette. 

3. What else could be in a layette? 
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UNIT II - PREPARING FOR BABY'S BIRTH 


Feelings of tlic Parents Lesson 3 

Objective: To learn how people feel when they are to become parents. 


Information: Pregnancy may be easy for one woman and very hard for another woman. 

Every pre<T;nant woman feels depressed (sad) sometimes. This may be for 
only a little while, or sometimes she may have days of feeling depressed. 

The husband of every pregnant woman sometimes feels "left out.'' He 
may get the feeling he is not important. He may worry about the time 
after the baby is born. He will have to earn enough money for three 
people. 

A wife should try to keep as cheerful as possible. She should not use all 
her time to prepare for the baby. She must give time to her husband. 

A husband must help his wife prepare for the baby. He must try to make 
his wife happy if she is depressed. He must remember how important she 
is to him and how important he will be to his baby. 

Preparing for a baby is a great joy in marriage. When the parents share the 
work and share their feelings about the baby, this helps their marriage to 
be a good one 


Vocabulary: 

depressed (di prest') — sad, gloomy, feeling **blue" 

joy (joi) - gladness, happiness, pleasure 

parent (par^^ nt ) — a mother or father 

prepare (pri par') - get ready 

share (share) — do things together; enjoy together 


Assignment: 

1. what are some of the feelings every pregnant woman has? 

2. What are some of the feelings every husband of a pregnant woman has? 

3. What must the woman remember tn do for her husband? 

4. What must the husband remember to do for his wife? Why? 

5. What is the important word to remember in preparing for a new baby? 



UNIT III - BABY'S BIRTH 


How Is Baby Born? Lesson 1 

Objective: To learn liovv the baby is born. 

Information: For 9 months baby luis grown inside his niotlier. His food anil u.\yi!;LMi 
have been brought to him through the placenta. 

Now he is about 20 inches long and weighs about 7 pounds. He is ready 
to live outside of his mother. 

When it is near time for baby to be born, he will turn around inside the 
uterus, so that his head is down. He is usually born head first. 

The uterus lias stretched for 9 long months. Now it will start to contract. 
This is how the uterus pushes the baby out. 

The baby has been in n sac (bag) of watery liquid. The concractuig of the 
uterus breaks the sac, and the '*wiiters'' cniuc out through the vagina. 

Then the mouth of the uterus and the viigina begin to dilate (open wider), 
so baby can be pushed out. These contractions may last a few minutes or 
as long as 2 or 3 days. This is called labor. The woman feels pain encli 
time the uterus contracts. 

Babv slowly conies out through mother's vagina. The umbilical cord is still 
attached. The dt)Ctor cuts the cord and either ties or clamps near baby's 
body. Soon this little bit of cord will tlry up and fall off, leaving a nice 
round scar we call the nave! (belly button). The baby is not hurt when the 
cord is cut, because the cord hns no nerves in it. 

The placentii is not needed anv more. After the baby is born, the uterus 
contracts iigiiin. This loosens the placentii and it is pushed out. This is 
calletl the afterbirth. 

During pregnancy, a woiuiurs breasts change and get ready to make milk 
for babv when he is born. Her brensts become larger iind firmer, and the 
place around the nipples becon^cs darker. When baby is born, the brciists 
will be react y to make milk to feed the new baby. 
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Vocabulary : 


afterbirth (aft or berth) - the placenta, pushed out of the uterus after the baby 
is born. 

clainp (klamp) — to fasten shut with a special tool 
contract (kon trakt') — to get smaller; to shrink or squeeze together 
contraction (kon trak'shon) — drawLng together; getting smaller 
dilate (di'lat) — to open wider; to make an opening larger 
labor (la bsr) — the time when a baby is being pushed out of the uterus 
navel (na' vsl) — a mark or scar in the middle of the body where the umbilical 
cord was cut off. 

placenta (pis sen'ta) — an organ attached to the wall of the uterus. The fetus gets 
digested food and oxygen from the placenta through the umbilical cord. 

umbilical cord (um bil' o kol) — a rope-like thing that connects the fetus to the 
placenta. Food and oxygen get to the fetus through the cord, and wastes 
are removed through it. 

Assignment: 

1. How long is human pregnancy? 

2. What is the umbilical cord? 

3. What is the placenta? 

4. How does baby get out of its mother? 

5. What happens to the placenta after baby is born? 

6. ' What is labor? 

7. What happens to mother's breasts during pregnancy? Why? 
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UNIT III ~ BABY'S BIRTH 
Premature Birth Lesson 2 


Objective: To learn what a premature baby is and what the hospital does for such a 
baby. 

Information: Sometimes babies are born too soon. They do not have 9 months inside 
the mother (280 days). Usually these babies are not mature (grown) 
enough. If a baby weighs less than SMi pounds and is less than 18 inches 
long, we say it is premature. 

A premature baby's body may not be ready to work properly. The baby 
must be kept in the hospital in a special box called an incubator until it 
weighs at least 5^2 pounds. 

An incubator looks like a glass box. It has covered openings on each side, 
so that nurses and doctors can reach inside and feed and care for the 
baby. It has extra heat and oxygen coming into it all the time, so things 
are more like inside the mother. The baby will stay in the 'ncubator and 
grow until he is big enough and strong enough to live outside it. 

Then when he weighs about 5^2 pounds, the mother can take baby home 
from the hospital and care for it the same as for a normal baby. 

Vocabulary: 

incubator (in'ku ba to.) - a box for baby to live in if he is very tiny and weak 
normal (normal) — like most others; usual 

oxygen (ok'sa jan) — the part of the air that we need to breathe and live 
premature (pre ma chilr') — before the proper time; too soon 

Assignment: 

1. what is a premature baby? 

2. Wliar is an incubator? 

3. How long will a premature baby stay in an incubator at the hospital? 
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UNIT IV - THE NEWBORN BABY 


What Is Baby Like? Lesson 1 

Objective: To learn about a healthy newborn baby. 

Information: In talking about baby, we will say **he." This is a short way of saying "he 
or she/* 

f 

A newborn baby is not very pretty. He is covered with a cream-like 
coating at birth. Baby is cleaned by the nurses. 

His head is big. His body, arms, and legs are very thin, and his stomach 
sticks out. His legs are short and bent in (bow-legged). 

He sleeps most of the time, waking up when hungry or when he needs a 
clean diaper. When baby is uncomfortable, he cries very hard and keeps 
crying until he is made comfortable again. 

His navel cord should be covered with a bandage or a binder and must be 
kept dry. Each time the diaper is changed, the bandage or binder should 
be checked, and changed if it is wet. This helps the cord to dry up and 
fall off. This usually takes a week to 10 days. During this time the baby 
will be oiled and cleaned with the baby oil. He will not get his first water 
bath until his navel has healed. 

Baby will be hungry every 2 or 3 hours from birth to about 6 weeks old. 
Then he will Wciit longer for food — about 4 hours. 

A newborn baby is completely helpless. He caimot lift his head or roll 
over. He can only suck his food, cry, kick his feet, and wave his hands. 
Because he cannot lift his head, it is best to use a firm hard mattress. 
Baby is usually put on his stomach to sleep. This is so he will not choke if 
he "spits up" some of his milk. With a firm mattress he can breathe easily 
without moving his head. 

Baby's head will be soft. Mother should lay his head first on one side, 
then on the other, so it will have a nice shape. 

Also the soft bones are not together at the top of the head — there is an 
open space under the skin in the top of the head. Take care not to bump 
or hurt baby's head because of this "soft spot." 
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Since baby has been in the warm uterus of his mother for 9 months, at 
first he must be kept very warm. But in a month or 6 weeks he will need 
less and less covering to keep him comfortable. 


Noises around the house do not usually bother the baby, and it is good to 
let him get used to them. But loud or shrill noises like a phone or door 
bell may frighten him and make him cry. 


Vocabulary: 


binder (bind'ar) — a long bandage put around the body 

choke (chok) — be unable to breathe 

helpless (help' lis) — not able to help oneself; weak 

newborn (nii'bom) — just born 

shrill (shril) — high or sharp (sound) 

suck (suk) — pull into the mouth 

uncomfortable (un kuinf'ts bsl) — not comfortable; bothered by something 


Assignment: 


1. Tell how baby looks when he is born. 

2. How is the baby's navel-cord cared for until it drops off? 

3. Why should the baby have a firm mattress to sleep on? 

4. Why is baby usually put on his stomach to sleep? 

5. Why is the baby's head laid first on one side and then on the other side? 

6. Why must the baby be kept very warm for the first weeks of life? 
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UNIT IV - THE NEW BORN BABY 
Babv's Birth Certificate and Other Identification 


Lesson 2 


Objective: To learn about ways to identify the baby (tell who he is). 

< 

Information: As soon as the baby is born, while the doctor is cutting and tying the 
navel-cord, a nurse will put a beaded or plastic bracelet on the baby's 
wrist br ankle. This bracelet will have the baby's last name on it. The 
bracelets used are blue for baby boys and pink for baby girls. Large 
hospitals also make a footprint of the baby's foot at this time, because no 
two people have the same footprint. Sometimes a handprint is used 
instead. 


Vocabulary: 


About two weeks after the baby's birth, the parents will receive from the 
city, a card or paper with the baby's name, date of birth, place of birth, 
and parents' names — the father's full name and the mother's maiden 
name. This is called a birth certificate. It is very, very important that the 
mother keep this birth certificate in a safe place, because her child will 
need it all of his life. He must have it to show when he 

a. starts school 

b. gets a marriage license 

c. goes to work 

d. goes into the Army, Navy or Marines 

e. goes on a trip outside the United States. 

If the birth certificate is lost, another one can be got from the city in 
which the baby was born. This may take a lot of time to get. It costs a 
dollar or two to 2;et another one. 


certificate (ser tif o kit) — a printed statement that proves something to be true, 
footprint (fut'print') — mark made by the foot. In a hospital the food is pressed 

on an inked pad and then pressed on a certificate, 
handprint (hand' print') — mark made by the hand. Done by the ho.spital in the 

same way as the footprint, 
identify (i dcn'ta fi) - tell for certain who someone is 

identification (i den'to fo ka'shon) ~ something used to tell who a penson is. 
maiden name - a woman's last name before her marriage. 
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Assignment: 


1. What is a birth certificate? 

2. Why must the mother always keep her child's birth certificate in a safe place? 


ERIC 
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UNIT IV - THE NEWBORN BABY 


Baby's First Days at Home 


Lesson 3 


Objective: To learn about the new baby in your home. 

Information: When you bring a new baby home, you may feel confused and maybe 
depressed ("blue")for a few days. The baby is awake only 4 or 5 hours a 
day. But it takes most of your time to care for him and his needs! 

In a week or two you wUl get into a routine and so will the baby. Then 
you wUl be able to do the things quickly. 

Every baby is different from every other baby. Some babies cry a lot; 
some cry very little. Some sleep almost all of the time. Others sleep at 
nrst, but later stay awake most of the time. 

Some babies have a trouble called colic. This is hard on both baby and 
mother. Others never have colic. Your own babies wiJl be different from 
each other. 

The most important thing to remember in the baby's early days is to relax 
and enjoy your baby. He will grow up all too fast. 

Baby needs tender, loving care ("TLC") from both of his parents. Daddy 
should help with the baby when he can. The baby soon learns to know his 
parents and other chUdren in the famUy. It is very important for him to 
have both parents doing things for him and loving him. 

Vocabulary: 


colic (kol'ik) — strong pains in the stomach (exact cause not known) 
confused (kan fuzd') — mixed up; not knowing how to do things 
depressed (di prest') — sad; gloomy; feeling "blue" 
enjoy (en joi!j — have joy witk; be happy with 

needs (nedz') — things that m44st be done; things that a person must have 
relax (ri laks') — take things easy; not be stiff and firm 

routine (ru ten') — a usual way of doing jobs: doing things in a certain way over 

and over so they become easy 
tender (tenMsr) — soft; kind; loving; gentle; not rough 
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Assignment: 


1. How do you think you will feel when you bring the new baby home? 

2. Are all babies alike? 

3. What are the two most important things to remember in the baby's early 
days? 

a. 
b. 
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UNIT IV - THE NEWBORN BABY 


A Place to Sleep 


Lesson 4 


Objective: To learn why baby needs his own sleeping place. 

Information: It is important to know why the baby needs his own place to sleep. 

The baby needs to sleep alone because he sleeps best this way. A basket 
or padded dresser drawer will do for a tiny baby. He will need a crib by 2 
or 3 months. As soon as possible he should be out of his parents' room. 
His parents need a private place away from their children. And a growing 
child might be frightened by seeing something that he does not 
understand. 


Baby may share a room with another child, but should have a crib all his 
own. 

Never let baby sleep with the parents. It is dangerous for the baby, as he 
may be smothered or rolled on and hurt. As the baby grows older, if he 
has been allowed to sleep with the parents, he will not want to sleep 
alone. It hurts his emotional development to sleep with his parents. 


Vocabulary: 


dangerous (dan'jor as) — not safe; might cause harm 

development (di vel' op niont) — growth; making progress; becoming more mature 
emotional (i mo'shon ol) — of the feelings (such as love, hate, etc.) 
private (pri'vit) — for one or two people and not for others 
smother (smu¥Hor) — stop from breathing; kill by keeping from air 


Assignment: 


1. Why should the baby have a sleeping place all his own? 

2. Why should he be out of the parents' room by the time he is 6 months old? 

3. Why should the baby not sleep with the parents? 


ERLC 
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UNIT IV THE NEW BORN BABY 


Baby!s Clothing Lesson 5 

Objective: To learn what to buy for the baby and why. 

To learn how to care for the baby's clothes. 

Information: A new mother often makes two mistakes when buying clothes for the 
baby. 

1. Buying too many clothes. The baby grows too fast to need a lot of 
clothes at one time. And, too, the baby is not dressed up very 
often. 

2. Buying fancy clothes — clothes with lots of trimming and lace. 
Trimmings and lace scratch and bother the baby. They make him 
cry because they are not comfortable. 

The clothing baby needs will depend on: 

1. Where the parents live. Warmer clothing will be needed in the 
northern states than in the South. 

2. The time of year the baby is bom (summer, winter, spring, or fall). 
Because a baby outgrows his clothes very fast, his first clothes will 
be bought for the season he is lo be born in. Others will be bought 
as he grows and as the seasons change. 

3. How warm the house is kept. The baby will be dressed for the 
heat of the house. 

Four dozen (48) or more diapers are needed. 

Diapers are made from cotton gauze or from birds-eye material. There are 
also many fluffy paper diapers which can be bought for the baby. These 
are thrown away after using. There are also diaper services which bring 
clean diapers to the house and take away the used ones. The mother will 
choose which she likes best (and can pay for). 
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Ways to Fold a Diaper 



Diapers arc Folded iu several ways (see the piccure), Tliosc which have tlie 
cliickest part in the front are best for the baby boys. Those with tlic 
thickest part in back are best for baby girls. 

Diaper Care 

Diapers arc washed each day it possible, 

Wlien the diaper is taken off oF the baby: 

1. If it is wet, phicc it in a covered diaper pail in cold water, 

2. If it is soiled, rinse the soil oFF by Flushini^ your toilet, then 
dipping the diaper up and down in the toiJet. When the soil is 
rinsed off. put the diaper in the pail with the other diapers. 

3. Wash diapers each day in mild soap and hot water. 

4. Flinsc every bir of soap out of the diapers. This will mean many 
rinsings if you are washing them by hand. Soap left in the diapers 
can cause diaper rash. 

5. After drying well. Fold and stack diapers. 

' Many kinds of disposable diapers can be bought in stores. These are 
thrown away when soiled. These cost more money than cloth diapers. 

Care of other clothes: 

1. Wash clothes in mild soap and hot water. 

2. Rinse very well. 

3. Dry 

The baby should always be dressed For his comfort and not to be pretty. 
Many babies wear only a shirt and diaper much of the time. Very tew 
dress-up clothes are needed. 

Wool cloches should not touch baby's skin, because wool will scratch 
babv. Ruffles, ribbons, and lace may also hurt the baby's skin. 
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Never use starch or bluing wIkmi you wash the bciby^s clotlics. Both of 
these will hurt the baby^s skin. 

Vocabulary: 

birds-eye (berdz' i') — a kind of cotton cloth having markings something like a 
bird's eye 

bluing (blu' ing) - a blue liquid or powder put into the water when rinsing the 

clothes. It keeps white clothes from getting yellow, 
disposable (dis pbz'o bl ) — easy to throw away after using 
gauze (goz) — a very thin, light cloth 

service (ser'vis) — a company that docs something useful for people 
starch (starch) — a white substance used to make clothes stiff 

Assignment: 

' 1. What two mistakes do many young mothers make when buying clothes for 
the baby? 

2. Why must the baby have 4 to 6 dozen diapers? 

3. What are diapers made of? 

4. Why are diapers folded in different ways? 

5. How do you wash diapers? 


ERLC 
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UNIT IV - TME NEWBORN.RABY 
How Do You HanHlc tl 1 c Ctibv ? 


Lesson 6 


Objective: To learn how to handle the baby for his best growth and development. 

Information; The most important rule to follow with the baby is *TLC'' (tender, loving 
care.) A baby mcv(/.s* love and care or it will get sick and could even die, 
Don't be afraid toHovc and enjoy the baby. 

But don't spoil your baby by playing and talking to him all of the time he 
is awake, And don't be a slave to the baby by running to him every time 
he cries and picking him up. 

He needs time to lie quietly and learn to amuse himself. But you should 
be close by, and he should know you are there. And make soothing taik 
or noises to him often. He needs this companionship. 

How to handle a baby: 

1. To hold a very small baby, support his head at all times, because 
his neck is very weak. 

2. Until he can sit alone, his back should be supported because his 
back is not strong enough without support. 

3. Never force a baby to sit or walk until he first does it himself. He 
will do it himself as soon as his body is strong enough. 

4. Do not handle a baby roughly . 

Vocabulary : 

amuse (d muz') keep hnppy; keep interested 

c()mpanionship(kom pan' ybn ship) - company; sharing what you are doing with 

another person 
force (fors) — to make (someone) do something 

handle (han'dol) — to care tor (someone): act toward (someone); also, to hold in 
the hands 

roughly (ruf li) - likely to hurt; harsh: not gentle 

slave (slav) — a person who is controlled or ruled by another 
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soothing (suTH' ing) - calming, quieting, comforting 

spoil (spoil) - harm; prevent (a child) from developing as he should 

support (so port') - to hold up; to keep from falling 


Assignment: 


1. What is ^TLC"? 

2. How should the baby be handled when he is very small? Why? 


ERIC 
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UNIT IV - THE NEWBORN BABY 


Sleeping Schedule Lesson 7 

Objective: To learn how and when young babies sleep. 


Information: A healthy baby who is comfortable and is not spoiled or over-excited will 
sleep as much as he needs to sleep. This is usually about 19 or 20 hours 
out of 24 hours for the first 2 or 3 months. 


In the early months of life, iTiost babies sleep from one feeding time to 
the next, if they are getting enough to eat and are comfortable. As the 
months go by, they sleep less and less. A baby will make his own sleeping 
schedule and times of being awake during the day. 

It is best to get baby in the habit of going to bed right after a meal. He 
should sleep in his own bed and without company. Leave the door open 
so he can hear the household noises and know that others are near. Don't 
tiptoe or whisper. The baby gets used to the normal sounds, and he sleeps 
right through them. 

Most babies like to sleep on their stomachs. For an infant this is best, so 
he will not choke on any milk he may spit up. Be sure he has a firm 
mattress. Never put a pillow in the baby's bed. Don't put loose sheets or 
blankets near the baby. Pin, tie, or fasten his covering so the baby cannot 
get it around his head and smother. 

if the baby prefers to sleep on his back, put his head at the head of the 
bed one time, and at the foot of the bed the next time. This is to keep a 
small baby from lying on one side of his head all of the time. In the 
early months when the bones are just getting hard, this could get his head 
out of shape. 

Vocabulary : 


company (kum'po ni) — visitor or visitors; someone else in the room. 

infant (in'font) - a very young baby 

prefer (pri fer') — to like better than something else 

schedule (skej'ul) - timetable: plan 

smother (smuth'ar) - to stop from breathing; to kill by keeping from air 
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Assignineiit: 

1. What is a sleeping schedule? 

2. How is it best to handle the baby when putting him to sleep? 

3. Why are infants put on their stomachs to sleep? 

4. Why do you never put a pillow in the baby's bed or leave the covers loose in 
the bed? 

5. Why is the baby's head laid first on one side and then on the other side when 
he is very young? 
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UNIT IV - THE NEWBORN BABY 


Feeding 


Objective: To learn how and wlien to feed young babies. 


Lesson 8 


Information: You may liave tlie idea that feeding tlie baby is just a necessary routine, 
but tliis is not true. The baby is a person. He knows what he likes and 
doesn't like; when he is hungry and when he is not; and how much lie 
wants to eat. If the baby is not getting enough to eat, he will wake often 
and cry a lot. Talk to your doctor if this happens. 

For the first week or two of his life, the baby will lose weight, because he 
is getting used to living outside his mother. Soon he gains the weight back 
and begins to get fat. 

The two kinds of schedules for feeding the baby are: 

1. The 4-hour schedule - feeding the baby at 2 a.m., 6a.m., 10 a.jn., 2 
p.m., 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. However, many babies do not like waiting so 
long; also, it is not good to wake the baby just to feed him. 

2. The demand schedule — feeding the baby when he cries. This means 
every 2 or 3 hours at first. But the baby soon gets on his own 
schedule of about 4 or 5 hours. 

Schedules may differ with each baby. Your doctor will tell you which 
schedule he thinks best for your baby. 

Breast feedinji; 

About 3 hours after the baby's birth, a mother's breasts begin making 
milk for her baby. Most mothers make plenty of milk for their babies. 
Mother's milk is almost always best for the baby. If she does not make 
enoue;h milk, bottles can be given along with the breast milk. Mothers 
whose breasts are making milk should wear a padded nursing bra to 

Nursing makes both the baby and mother happy. It gives the baby plenty 
of sucking. Mother's milk is the best food for baby. 
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A mother who is nursing her baby must be careful of two things: 

a. To stay cheerful — anger or worry makes her milk bad for the 
baby. 

b. To learn the foods she cannot eat because they make the baby sick 
through her milk. Some of these might be chocolate, onions, 
highly seasoned foods such as strongly flavored spaghetti sauce, 
chili, etc. 

A mother who is nursing her baby should be very, very sure she gets 
plenty of the right kinds of food. A good guide is: 

Milk - 1 to 1/2 quarts a day 

Fruits and vegetables — 6 servings a day 

Meat — 2 servings a day 

Egg — at least 1 each day 

Butter — a small amount each day 

Extra Vitamin D — probably in vitamin pills 

To be relaxed when feeding the baby, the mother should: 

Lie down or sit comfortably when nursing the baby. 

Be sure the baby has the whole darkened nipple area in his m.onth. 

B. Formulas 

A formula (for the baby) is a mixture of milk, sugar or syrup, and water. 
If the baby is to have bottles instead of breast milk, the nurse or the 
doctor will write the baby's exact formula when you leave the hospital. If 
he is to be breast-fed, the doctor will give you a formula for the baby 
when you wean him. 

Everything used in making the baby's formula must be sterilized to kill 
germs. 

Oifferent kinds of sugars may be used for making formulas. Your doctor 
will tell yoi! which one. They are: 

Granulated sugi^r (white) 
Brown sugar 
Corn syrup (Karo) 

Dextrin or maltose (from the drugstore) 
Lactose (from the drug store) 
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A small baby (6 pounds) will take about 3 ounces of formula every 3 
hours. 

A larger biiby (7 or 8 pounds) will take 4 or 5 ounces every 4 hours. 

When the baby stops the 2 a.m. feeding, put more milk in the other 
bottles. 

The two ways of making formula are: 

a. To sterilize everything you use as you make the formula. 

b. To make up the formula and then sterilize everything together in a 
sterilizer. Formula should always be refrigerated as soon as it is 
made. 


Formula Kit 



Bottle Nipple Cap Cover 
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There are many different kinds of baby bottles on tlie market today. 
Some are: 

a. Glass bottle witli rubbery nipple i!iat stretches on to the bottle, 

b. Plastic bottle with cap that screws the nipple down, 

c. Plastic bottle with sterile paper milk holder inside, so that the 
baby gets almost no air when he sucks. 

feeding 

Take a bottle from the refrigerator. Remove the nipple cover without 
touching the nipple. Place the bottle in a pan of warm water and heat it 
on the stove. Shake it two or three times to be sure all of the milk is 
warm. 

Test the vvarmtli of the? formula by dropping two or three drops on the 
inside of your wrist, Tlie formula should feel warm but fiot hot to your 
wrist. 

Hold the baby closely in your arm so his head is up. Put the nipple in his 
mouth so there is always milk in the nipple. Never, never prop up a bottle 
for the baby 

After ahout half a bottle (or before, if the baby stops drinking) put a 
diaper or towel across your shoulder, lift the baby up and gently pat and 
rub his back to push out air from his stomach. This is known as 
''bubbling'' or '*burping'* the baby. Repeat this again when the baby 
finishes his bottle. 

Many babies spit up a little milk when bubbled, or after a bottle. It may 
seem like a lot of milk, but it usually isn't. Do not worry. Try bubbling 
the baby more often, so that air does not get caught in the baby's 
stomach. 

After feeding, put the baby (|uietly in bed. Don't play with him at this 
time. 

Never save any formula that the baby has left. Pour it out and rinse the 
bottle in cold water. 
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D. Vitamins and water 


All babies need extra vitamins D and C. Most doctors begin giving extra 
vitamin drc |»s to the bnby when it is 1 to 3 weeks old. Orange juice will 
be added about the same time. There is also a vitamin-orange juice 
mixture which many doctors give babies, expecially babies who get a rash 
from fresh orange juice. 

Two or three times a dny between feedings, the baby should be given an 
ounce or two of boiled watei. Warm it the same as milk. Some babies do 
not like water, but if it is given every day, the baby soon learns to like it. 
It is very important that he learn to drink water. 

Vocabulary: 

convenience (kon vcn' yons) — saving trouble or work 
demand (di mand') — something needed right now 

formula (for' mii lo) — a mixture of milk, sugar, and water for feeding babies 
nursing (ner' sing) — breast feeding 

prop (prop) — hold up by placing something underneath 
rash (rash) - small red spots on the skin, usually itchy 
refrigerated (ri frij' or a tod) - kept cold in the refrigerator 
routine (rii ten' ) - a fixed, regulnr way of doing things 
rubbery (rub' bo ri) - stretchy, like rubber 
sterile (ster' ol) - sterilized (ster' 9 lizd) - free of germs 

sterilizer (ster' o liz or) - a large pot specially made for killing germs by boiling 
or steamincT. 

wean (wen) — to get a young child used to store-bought milk instead of its mother's 
milk. 

Assignment: 

1. What are the two kinds of feeding schedules? 

2. why does the baby like to nurse? 

3. When a mother is nursing a baby, what are some rules to remember? 

4. what is a formula? 

5. What are the two ways of making formula? 

6. How do you make nipple holes larger? 

7. How often should the baby be given water? 

8. How do you ^Inibblc'' baby? Why? 
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UNIT IV - THE NEWBORN BABY 
Bathing the Baby Lesson 9 


Objective: To learn how to bathe the baby. 

Information: Bathing the baby is fun for the mother and the baby. Most babies Hke 
water. 

It is usually easiest for the mother to bathe the baby before the baby's 
10:00 a.m. feeding. To keep the baby from getting too hungry and fussy, 
give him his orange juice and vitamins before his bath. After his bath feed 
him his milk (and other foods). 

Unless the baby is sick or the house is too cold, the baby should have ;i 
bath every day. If he is sick or the house is cold, give his a sponge bath: 

1. Bathe only one part of the baby at a time. 

2. Wipe him with a soapy cloth. 

3. Rinse him with a clean, wet cloth. 

4. Dry and powder him. 

The mother will give the baby a bath in a bathinette or sink. The bathtub 
is too big. 

Giving the baby a bath: 

Put everything you will need to bathe and dress the baby where you can 
reach it. You must not leave the baby - cvoi for a second, 

a. Soap 

b. Two towels 

c. Washcloth 

d. Baby oil 

e. Baby powder 

f Baby's clean clothing 
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Bathing Baby 



2. Take off watch or jewelry. 

3. Put on a plastic apron (baby likes to kjck and splash water). 

4. Put some water in the bathinette or sink. Test the water by putting 
your bare elbow into the water. If it is comfortable to your elbow, it 
should not be too hot for the baby. 

5. Gently put the baby in the water. Hold the baby by his left arm and 
shoulder with your left hand (if you are right handed). Be sure his 
head is supported. 

6. Wipe his face first with a damp cloth. Never use soap on the baby's 
face. It might get into his eyes. 

7. Lay his head back in your left hand and shampoo his head. (You can 
buy baby shampoo which will not burn the baby's eyes.) Dry his head 
with the washcloth. 

8. Soap the rest of the baby*s body. 

9. Rinse his body. 

10. Place the baby on a dry towel and pat his body dry. Never rub the 
baby: his skin is too thin and soft to be rubbed. 

•* 
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11. Hold liim in the towel and clean his ears, nose, inoiuh (while he 
very siniill), his fingernails and toenails. 

12. Oil and/or powder him. Use only baby powder. 

13. Dress him and feed hiin. 

14. Clean up after he has finished eating and is asleep or is in his crib 
play pen. 

Vocabulary: 

bathe (baTH)-to give a bath (to soineone) 
fussy (fus' i) - hard to please, cranky, cross 
rinse (rins) — wash the soap and dirt away 

sponge (spunj) - a light. *'squeezy" material that holds a lot of water 
Assignment: 

1. What wUI you need to bathe the baby? 

2. When wiJI you give the baby a sponge bath? 

3. How do you test the baby's bath water to see that it is not too hot? 

4. Why do you not uso soap on the baby's face? 

5. What is a good time to bathe a small baby? 
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UNIT IV THE NEW BORN BABY 
Frcsli Air, Sunshine, nnd Covers Lesson 10 


Objective: To lenrn about other needs o( a new bnby. 

Information: 1. Fresh air 

After the bnby is 3 weeks old, he should <yct out of doors for 2 or 3 hours 
every day except in coldest wcnther. The best hours for the baby ro be 
out are between 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m., becnuse this is the warmest 
part of the dny. If there is a good screcned-in place (porch), the baby may 
nap outdoors. 

As the baby grows older, he should be near people and have other 
children around him that he can watch. 

Bejrin his outdoor life with a few minutes a day. Then make the time 
outdoors longer and longer each day until he is out 2 or 3 hours. 

2. Sunshine 

Sunshine gives the baby vitamin D, but too much sunshine can be 
dangerous for the baby. Begin with 2 minutes of sun on the baby's skin. 
Add 2 minutes each day up to 30 minutes. If he gets red or too hot, take 
him out of the sun immediately. 

In summer when it is very hot, the baby should get his sunshine early in 
the morning or very late in the afternoon. In winter the best time is 
between 11 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. At the beach, pool, or around the water, 
die baby should always be in the shade of an umbrella or tree. 

3. Covers 

A babv under 5 pounds is not developed enough to keep his body warm. 
He must be kept in an incubator. 

Between 5 and 8 pounds, he doesn't neeti an incubator, but should be in a 
room at 72^ to 75° F. He should be very well wrapped when he goes 
outdoors. 
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C^v'vcr 8 pounds, his room should be 68° to 72° in the daytime, but can be 
lower at night. 

A fat baby can keep himself warmer tlian a thin one, and warmer than an 
adult. To tell if he is too cold or too warm, look at tlie skin on iiis face. 
If his face if red, he is too hot. If his face is pale, he is too cold. He will 
fuss or cry if he is too hot or too cool. 

The best covers for a baby are soft synthetic materials — Orion, Acrilan, 
nylon. All blankets, sheets, and quilts must be fastened or tightly tucked 
under the crib mattress, so the baby cannot |nill them out and smother. 
Pin or clip, them to crib sides at the top. One of the safest coverini^s is the 
blanket-type sleeping bag for the baby. The top fits like a pajama top, but 
the bottom is a blanket. 

Vocabulary: 

dangerous (dan' jor os) - likely to cause harm; not safe 
developed (di vel' opd) - grown; changed by growth; mature 
pale (pal) — with little color; almost white 

quilt (kwiJt) — a bed cover made of tw( cloths, with a pad between, all 

stitched together 
shade (shad) - a partly dark place, not in the sunshine 
synthetic (sin thet' ik) — man-made, not found in nature 
wrap (rap) - to cover by folding something all around 

Assignment: 

1. Why does the baby need sunshine? 

2. How long should the baby be outdoors each day? 

3. When should the baby be out in summer? In winter? 

4. How can you tell if the baby is too hot or too cold? 

5. The best covers for hi\by are made ot , 

and . 
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UNIT V - HOW WILL THE BABY GROW? 


Growth and Weight Incrcnscs Lesson 1 

I 

Objective: To lenrn what to expect as the baby develops. 

Information: Some babies grow and develop very fast. Others develop and learn about 
the world around them more slowly. Don't try to hurry the babv's 
development. Let him learn and i^row at his own speed. Don't make him 
crawl or walk until he is ready to do these things himself. 

Tlie baby's walking will develop in these steps: 

1. Holding his head up 

2. Lifting up 

3. Sitting up 

4. Crawling 

5. Standing 

6. Walking 

The baby begins to recognize faces and see things around him at about 2 
to 3 months. He also learns to smile when someone is smiling and talking 
to him. 

About 3 to 4 months of age, he ''finds" his own hands and fccc. He will 
lie for hours, playing with his hands and feet. 

At about 6 months he can tell the- difference between those who are with 
him all of the time and strangers. Hj may become afraid of strangers. 
Never try to make a baby be friendly with strangers. Some babies are 
afraid of strangers for one or two years. 

The baby's weight at 1 year will be about three times his weight at birth. 
The doctor will weigh the baby at the monthly check-up. If the baby is 
crying or vomiting a lot, he should be weighed more often to help the 
doctor find out what is wron^ with him. 

A baby's intelligence (reasoning, thinking, and memory) docs not develop 
very mucli until he is ]Vi to 2 years old. Then he begins to understand 
what being ''good** or *'bad*' means. He must be taught all of the things 
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he should know, such as respect for other people^s things, and not to hurt 
other people. Teach him these things when he is very young. 


Vocabulary: 

develop (di vel'op) — ^row and change; become more mature 
expect (eks pect' ) — look forward to; think is likely to happen 
intelligence ( in tel'o jons) — the ability to learn, know, understand 
recognize (rek'og niz) — to know again; to identify 
respect (ri spekt' ) — care, being especially careful 

stranger (stran'jor) — a person not known before; a person not recognized 
Assignment: 

1. What are the steps in the baby's walking development? 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d, 
e. 
f. 

2. When will the baby begin to recognize faces around him? 

3. Whcii will the baby learn mother's and daddy's faces from other people's? 

4. If the baby weighs 7 pounds when he is bom, about how much should he 
weigh at one year? 

5. When will the baby begin to understand ''good" and ''bad"? 
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UNIT V " HOW WILL THE TABY GROW ? 


Tcctliin^ 


Lesson 2 


Objective: To lenrn what happens when the baby i^cts teeth. 

Intorniation: Teething; means ^j;rowin^ teeth. Most babies do not Iiave teeth (thnt you 
can see) when they are bc^rn, but the tinv teeth are in the jawbone at 
birth. About 4 to 6 months after birth, the teeth begin to conic 
throui;h the gums. Then you can sec them. 

Some babies get teeth witliout hurting, but most babies have some pain — 
perhaps like a toothache ~ when the teeth come througli the gums. When 
his gums hurt, the baby will be cross and will not sleep well. Some babies 
o-et colds when their teeth cut throuo;h. 


Most babies will chew and bite anything at this time 
hands, tov s, and even furniture. 


their clothes. 


Vocabulary : 


There are several medicines you can buy at the drui^ store to help ease the 
baby's gums. Sometimes, too, your doctor will tell you to give the baby a 
'*baby'' aspirin so he can sleep; but only give aspirin if the doctor tells 
you to. 

The baby's teeth will come in one or two at a time until, by the time he 
is 2 years old, he will have abcnit 20 li[[ie teeth. When he is about 6 years 
old he will start to lose these teeth and t^row lander teeth. 


aspirin (as'por in) - a drug that stops pain 

ease (cz) ~ to stop pain or trouble: to make comfortable 

i^U!.is (gumz) - the pink flesh around the teeth 

jawbone (jo bc7n) - the bone that forms the lower part of the face 
teethe (te TH)- tOii;row teeth: to iiave teeth cut t!irouLi;h the 'j;ums 


Assign »'i cut: 


1. Where are the buoy's teetli wlien lie is born? 

2. How (^Id is the hab\* when his first teeth c:t)ine throuj^h tlie ^unisr 

3. What can you do to ease the baby's pain when he is teething? 
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UNIT V - HOW WILL THE P.ABY GROW? 


Plu'sicnl Dcvolo[^incnt 


Lesson 3 


objective: To learn how the baby's bocK' Lj;ro\vs. 

Information: When the baby is born, his bo^ly is not pretty. His head is bii; and 
wobbly. His arms and lej;s arc very thin and bony. His chest and hips arc 
verv sniall and thin. His tacc is oftcfi wrinkled and red. He is helpless 
except for his ability to kick and scream. 

For a week or two he doesn't chanL^e nuich, except to lo.sc his red 
color. After about 2 weeks, he bci:;ins to ^^ain weight, and bis arms, legs, 
chest, and hips bc^in to get tatter. By the time he is 2 or 3 months 
old, he will be a plump, dimpled baby - even with dimples on the 
back of his hands. By 2 months also, he will be able to raise his head 
and roll himself over, because his muscles arc L^etting stronger every day. 

At this age he can do many things with his body that you cannot do, 
because his Icj bones arc very short and arc not as hard as yours. He 
can suck his toes and put his feet above his head easily. He can get 
into positions which look painful, but arc not. He can fall and roll, when 
he begins to walk, without really being hurt. 

By the time he is about a year old, his body will be welt shaped, soft and 
pUunp, and pretty- 

Vocabulary : 

abilitv (o bil' o ti) - pcnvcr to do sotncthing 

bon\ (bon'i) - so thin that there is little flesh coverin^j; the bones 
dimple (dim'pol) ■ a small low spot, usually in check or chin 
helpless (help 'lis) • not a!)le to help yourself: very weak 
plump (plump) - roundetl out: a little bit fat 
wobblv (wob li) shaking from side tc^ side 
wrinkled (rin>; kold) folded into tiny folds 

Assi<rnMieni : 


1. How does the b.il)\ look when lie is first born; 

2. Why can the bab\ put his toes in his mouth? 
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UNIT V - HOW WILL THE BABY CROW ? 
Mental Pcvclopnicnt Lesson 4 


objective: To learn what to expect as the baby's mind grows. 

Information: The baby's mind will develop at its own speed, the same as his muscles 
develop at their own speed. One baby may be slow-developing in his 
muscles and fast in his mental development. In another baby the muscles 
may develop fast and the mind may develop slowly. 

Every child's mental development is different from every other child's. 
The differences in development are inherited. Things we inherit arc 
different in every child because of the many different characteristics in 
each parent. The mind of each child develops in a certain way because of 
the characteristics that he inherited. 

A normal baby is not interested in other people before he is 2 or 3 
m-onths old. First of all, he can't see much, and second, he is very busy 
trying to keep his stomach full and to stay comfortable. 

But when he begins to see what is around him, then his mind begins to 
develop faster. He learns to smile and to reach for things. He wants to feel, 
touch, and taste everything, so he can begin to recognize these things. 
From this time on, his mind will develop as fast as his inherited ability 
will let it. 

Wise parents will try to teach their children everything they can about the 
things around them. Parents can do this by letting the children feel and 
see and taste everything that is safe, and by teaching them what they must 
not handle and taste. When a child is about iVi to 5, he will ask many, 
many questions. This is his way of learning. Answer his questions or help 
him look for answers in picture books. Teach him to like books, for books 
will help him learn many things. As soon as he can read, take him to the 
library often. 
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Vocabulary: 

characteristic (kar'it tor is' tik) - a special thing that sonic liiivc arul sonic Joirr 
have. One person may have characteristics of friendliness, slojipincss, an J a 
c]uick mind. Another may be shy but neat. Another may be fat, sting) , 
and la/y. All these things are characteristics of these people. 

development (di vcl op mont) - growth; getting better; maturing 

inherit (in her 'it) - to get from one's parents through the egg and sperm cells 

library (If brer i) - a place where there arc a lot of books 

mental (nien'tol) ~ of the mind 

mind (mind) - the part of a person that thinks and feels, remembers, and learns 
recognize (rek og niz) - to know again; to identify 

wise (wiz) making good choices: doing things that show good thinking: doing the 
. things that are smart to do 

Assignment: 

1. What is mental developiTient? 

2. Why is every child's mental development different from every other child's? 

3. Why doesn't a baby begin to develop mentally until he is 2 or 3 months old? 

4. How can wise parents help their children develop mentally? 
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UNIT VI ^ CHANGES IN FEEDING AND SLEEPING SCHEDULES 


Weaning Lesson 1 

Objective: To learn what weaning means and how it should be done. 


Information: Weaning means changing the baby from breast feeding to bottle, or from 
bottle to cup. 

Weaning is an important change for both the baby and the mother. The 
baby may not like to be weaned. He may be cross and not want to eat for 
a few days. 

The mother may feel depressed for a while, too. She can gradually wean 
the baby by giving him a breast feeding, then a bottle feeding, then a 
breast feeding, then a bottle feeding, etc. Then she can give the breast 
feeding at every third feeding; tlien every fourth feeding. She can keep 
doing this until her milk stops. If she has been making a lot of milk, she 
may have to bind her breast and take pills to dry up the milk. It may be 
uncomfortable. 


Sometimes the baby must be weaned suddenly - as when the mother gets 
sick or something happens that dries her breasts quickly. A doctor should 
be called if this happens, and the mother should do as he tells her. 

if the mother is healthy and the baby well fed, the mother may not want 
to wean him until he is old enough to drink from a cup — about 7 or 8 
months old. Then he can be gradually changed to a cup by giving him sips 
of milk or formula from a cup from 5 months on. This way he learns that 
he gets more milk faster from a cup. Then by 9 or 10 months, he can 
learn to hold a cup himself. 

If the baby is weaned to the bottle first, he may not want to give up his 
bottle before he is a year or year and a half ofd. 

During the time you are weaning the baby, don't make other changes in 
his schedule or diet. This bothers him and makes him want to go back to 
nursing, which has been a great joy to him since birth. Also, if he gets 
sick, he will not want to give up the breast. Don't rush his weaning. Wean 
him slowly, so that by one year lie is taking either the bottle or the cup. 
Nursing longer than one year makes a baby too dependent on the mother 
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and is not good for his emotional development. 

Nursing is best for the baby, at least for the first 3 months. If the mother 
is willing and physically able, her baby will have a better start in life. But 
if the mother feels it will inconvenience or bother her, then it will not be 
best for the baby. 

Weaning him will take time and patience, but both the mother and the 
baby will be helped by the good start of nursing. 

Vocabulary : 

bind (bind) - tie a tight bandage around 

dependent (di pen'dont) — needing another too much; not willing to do things 

for yourself 
depressed (di prcst') - sad; **blue'' 

emotional (i mo' shon ol) having to do with your feelings (toward yourself and 

toward others) 
gradually (graj'u ol i) - little by little; a little at a time 
inconvenience (in'kon ven'yons) — make extra trouble or bother 
patience (pa'shons) — willingness to take time and trouble 
physically (fiz'ik li) - having to do with the body 
wean (wen) — change the baby from one kind of feeding to another 
willing (wi)'ing) — ready; happy to do something 

Assignment: 

1. What does ''weaning" mean? 

2. How can the mother wean the baby gradually? 

3. If the mother's breasts have been making a lot of milk, what will she have to 
do when wean in i]; the baby? 

4. If the mother's breasts dry up suddenly, what should she do? 

5. What are the two ways of weaning the baby? 

6. Why is nursing the baby best for him? 

7. Why is nursing the baby good for the mother? 
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UNIT VI - CHANGES IN FEEDING AND SLEEPING SCHEDULES 


Solid Food Lesson 2 

Objective: To lenrn how a?id when to change the baby\s diet from milk to solid 
foods* 

Information: There is no exact age wlien the baby will begin getting solid foods, but 
most doctors will add them this way: 

1 to 2 weeks Vitamin lic]uid 
3 weeks Orange juice 

3 to 4 weeks Baby cereals 

5 to 6 weeks Egg yolk (yellow part of egg) 

2 to 3 months Fruits (strained) 

4 to 5 months Vegetables (strained) 

5 to 6 months Meats (strained) 

1. About the baby's food 

Strained baby foods will be given until the baby is about one year or 
more old and can chew (1 or Wi years). Then junior foods ( which have 
lumps in them) will be gradually given in place of strained foods, so the 
baby wiJl learn to chew. 

At about 1 to IV2 years, soft adult foods may be gradually added to the 
baby's diet. By 2 years, he will be eating the same foods as the rest of the 
family. 

Baby puddings, baked potatoes, fish, and **finger foods" (crackers, toast) 
are added slowly during the first year. The baby soups should not take the 
place of other foods, because they have a lot of cereal in them. 

By the end of the first year the baby's diet should be like this: 

Breakfast: Cereal (brown); egg (whole); toast: milk 

Lunch: Green or yellow vegetable (lumpy); potato or macaroni; 
meat or fish; fruit: milk 


Supper: Cereal: fruit; milk 
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FEEDING BABY 



Between meals: Fruit juice; zwieback; toast; whole-grain bread; baby 
puddings or fruit dessert 

Solid foods are added to the baby's diet as 
he gets his teeth 

his body develops enough to digest them 
he learns to chew. 
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Remember- he too must get all of the vitamins, minerals, and 
body-building materials that you need, so be sure he gets a balanced diet. 

Feeding solid food 

A baby who is not yet sifting alone may be held as for a bottle. He can 
also be fed (cereal, etc) in an infant seat placed on a counter top or table 
top. 

An older baby who is sitting alone is fed in his high chair. 

A teaspoon is too big for the baby's mouth. You may buy the baby a 
baby spoon, use a flat butter-spreader, or use a small coffee spoon. Be 
sure the food is not too hot or cold for the baby. Put just a little on the 
spoon and touch the spoon to the baby's Hps. He will open his mouth. 
Then slip the spoon in. The baby knows how much he wants to eat and 
will spit out the food when he is full or if he doesn't like it. So keep the 
spoon in his mouth long enough for him to swallow the food. At first he 
will be messy i but he soon learns how to get the food down. 

Letting the baby feed himself 

When the baby is about 10 months old, he begins to want to get his own 
food into his own mouth. He will use his hands at first. Gently give him 
another spoon and let him try to feed himself. This is learning. It will take 
weeks for him to learn to get the food on the spoon and more weeks 
before he can get the spoon into his mouth without turning it upside 
down! 

When he becomes tired of trying to feed himself, you feed him, but move 
the dish out of his reach. Leave a cracker or a few pieces of meat in front 
of him, so he can experiment with them. 

It will be messy as he learns to feed himself, but also a great **step 
forward" for him. And in a few months he will be doing a fairly good job 
of eating by himself 

Remember — as soon as he can get food into his mouth, j^iVe him time to 
try to feed himself When he gets tired of trying, then you feed him. 
Don't feed him at the same time he is trying to get a spoon into his 
mouth. And don't keep him from learning just because he is messy. If you 
don't allow him to learn, luhcn he wcvits to learn, he will stop wanting to 
learn. Then he will be angry when you don't want to feed him at 2 or 3 
years! And he will be unhappy because he has not learned to feed himself 
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His table manners will improve gradually as he imitates his parents' 
manners. 

Vocabulary 

adult (o dult' ) — grown to full size; grown up; mature 

balanced (bal'onst) — having the right amounts of many different things 

develop (di vel'op) - grow; get more mature 

diet (di ot) - the things a person eats 

experiment (eks pev'o ment) — learn something by trying in different ways 
imitate (im'o tat) — try to be like (someone); follow an example 
improve (im pruv') — get better 

junior foods (jun' yor) — specially prepared food — partly strained but with 

lumps, so that the baby will learn to chew 
liquid (lik'vvid) — something that is like water; something that can be poured out 

of a bottle 
lump (lump) — a piece 

manners (man'orz) — nice ways of acting that other people will like 

minerals (min' or dIz) — certain things in foods that our bodies need, like calcium 

in milk and iron in meat 
solid (sol'id) — firm, hard; not a liquid like milk or water 

strained (strand) — pressed or poured through a strainer so there are no lumps 
vitamins (vi 'to minz) — certain things in foods that our bodies need, like vitamin 

C in orange juice. Vitamins can also be taken in pills or special liquids. 
zwieback(ts\yc^ bak) — a hard sweet toast given to babies so they will learn to 

chew 

Assignment: 

1. At about what age will the doctor add these to the baby's diet? 

a. Vitamins 

b. Orange juice 

c. Cereal 

d. Egg yolk 

e. Strained fruit 

f. Strained vegetable 

g. Strained meat 

2. What are **junior foods''? 
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Solid foods arc added to the baby's diet as he: 
a. 
b. 
c. 

Why must the baby have a balanced diet? 
How do you let the baby learn to feed himself? 
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UNIT VI - CHANCES IN FEEDING AND !SLEEPING 


Colic ; Indigescion ^ Lesson 3 

objective: To learn about colic and indigestion in infants 

Information: Colic is a trouble sonic babies have. The baby will pull his legs up and 
scream, sometimes for 3 or 4 hours. Some babies have it evcrv dav; some 
babies have it every few weeks, some babies never liave it. Some doctors 
think it comes froni tension in the baby's very voung nervous system. 
Others think it comes when the baby gets over-tired. 

Babies who get colic should be handled slowly and gently and talked to 
c|uietly. They should sleep in a quiet room and be kept away from noisy 
places. They should not see visitors and should not be played with 
roughly. 

Some doctors will prescribe a sedative (medicine to quiet nerves) for 
colicky babies. Others feel that a pacifier helps colicky babies. Some of 
the things which may help to ease the pains of colic are: 

1. Putting the baby on his stomach, over your knees. 

2. Laying him on his stomach on a warm hot-water bottle. 

3. Rubbing his back. 

4. Holding, carrying, rocking, or walking the baby if it helps. 

Any baby who suffers witli colic should be under a doctor's care. Most 
babies get over colic in 3 to 4 months, but these months are very hard for 
parents. If you have a colicky baby, you should get a baby sitter or friend 
to come at least twice each week and get away from the baby, so you will 
not get too nervous yourself. 
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Some babies have indigestion. They do not seem to digest their foods well. 
If the baby has a lot of hiccups, vomiting, spitting, or gas pains, a doctor 
should check him. 

A drink of warm water will often stop a baby*s hiccups, or bubbling him 
to be sure no air is in his stomach. Sometimes a little sugar on the baby's 
tongue will help. 

All babies spit up and vomit occasionally, but if it happens often, see your 
doctor. The baby's formula may need changing, or he may need a doctor's 
care. If the baby has never been a **spitter" and has not vomited before, 
but suddenly begins to vomit, he is very likely sick and should see a 
doctor immediately. 

Passing gas is another sign of trouble if it happens often. Be sure that the 
haby is very well bubbled after each feeding. Then if he still has gas pains 
and passes gas every day, have the doctor check him. 

Vocabulary: 

bubble (bub' ol) - to pat (baby) on the back so that air comes from the stomach 

and out of the mouth 
colic (kol' ik) — bad pains in the stomach 

digest (da jest') — to change food in the stomach and intestines so the body can 
use it 

gas pains (gas panz) — pains made by aix in the stomach and intestines 
hiccups (hik' ops) — "catching the breath" when you can't stop it 
indigestion (in do jes' chon) — stomach trouble — the stomach is not able to 
digest food 

nervous system (ner' vos sis' tam) - the body system which controls the working 
of the body. The nervous system consists of the brain, spinal cord, and 
nerves to all the parts of the body, 

occasionally (9 ka' zhon 9 li) — sometimes; now and then 

pacifier (pas'a fT or) — a rubber nipple or ring given to a baby to suck on 

prescribe (pri skrib' ) — order (medicine) 

rough (ruf) - not gentle; likely to hurt 

sedative (sed' 3 tiv) — a medicine to make a person less tense or nervous 
tension (ten' shon) — tightness, strain, nervousness 

visitor (viz'o tor) — someone who is not usually there, but who comes in to visit 
vomit (vom' it) — to throw up what has been eaten 
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Assign rucnt: 

1. What is colic? 

2. How should colicky babies be handled? 

3. What are some things whicli may help ease a colicky baby? 

4. What is indigestion? 

5. Sudden vomiting or spitting from a baby who has not been spitting and 
vomiting, usually means he is 
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UNIT VI - CHANGES IN FEEDING AND SLEEPING SCHEDULES 
Sleeping Schedule Lesson 4 

Objective: To learn about changes in baby's sleeping. 

Information: After about 3 months, the baby will gradually reduce his sleeping time. By 
the end of the first year he will be taking two naps each day — at about 
10 in the morning and again about 2 in the afternoon. By the time he is 2 
years old he will nap only in the afternoon and sleep about 12 hours at 
night. 

At about 3 or 4 years, the child may stop sleeping in the afternoon. He 
should be put down for a rest, even if he does not sleep, until he is 5 or 6 
years old. 

If a baby had colic for the firSv 2 or 3 months of life, sleeping may be a 
problem for him. While he had colic, many things were done for him 
(rubbing, patting, carrying, etc.) to help ease his pain. He may keep 
demanding these things by crying. Since they are no longer needed for his 
comfort they must be stopped. At first the baby will scream for 20 or 30 
minutes each night, but when he learns that this will do him no good, he 
will soon go to sleep when he is put to bed. Be sure he is comfortable and 
dry. Don't go near him — just let him cry. This usually takes from 3 to 7 
nights, but he learns. And when he docs learn, think how nice it will be 
for you. 

Some babies get into a habit of waking in the middle of the night. The 
cure for this is the same. Stay where he cannot see you and let him cry. 
Two or 3 nights of this will have him sleeping again. 

Vomiting usually teUs us a baby is sick. But some babies learn to vomit 
when they are angry (mad), to get mother's sympathy and so she will 
come in to clean him up. If you find that your baby is doing this, you 
must be firm and leave him messy until he goes to sleep. He will soon 
stop it. 

One last, most important lesson about the baby's sleeping schedule: Have 
a re^^tilar sichcdnle. If you plan bedtime at 7:00 p.m. try to keep to it 
every day. Sometimes this is inconvenient for you, but in the early years 
you will find it is best for you and for the baby. 
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Vocabulary: 

demand (di mand') — to ask for as a right; to order; call for; insist on 
firm (ferm) — not giving in easily; not easily changed; 
habit (hab' it) - something done over and over again 

inconvenient (in kon vcn' yont) — not convenient; troublesome; causing bother or 

difficulty 
nap (nap) - a short sleep 

problem (prob'lom) some trouble that needs to be worked out; a difficulty 
reduce (ri dus' ) — make smaller; make less 

sympathy (sim' po thi) - sharing another's trouble or problem; feeling sorry for 
someone 

Assignment: 

1. At about 2 years, the baby's sleeping is usually one in the afternoon 

and about hours sleep at night. 

2. When the baby has a sleeping problem following infant colic, how do you 
handlo it? 

3. What is the most important thing to remember about the baby's sleeping 
schedule? 
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UNIT VII - TOILET TRAINING 
How To ToilctTrain the Baby Lesson 1 

Objective: To learn how to toilet-train the baby. 

Information: A baby's toilet-training should begin only when the baby is ready for it. 
This depends on these things: 

1. Age — most babies are just not ready for toilet training before one 
year or older. 

2. How this particular baby's bowels work. Is he regular? (This 
means, does he have a bowel movement at the same time each 
day?) Or does he have several movements each day a. different 
rimes of the day? ' 

3. What is this particular baby's feeling about sitting on the potty or 
toilet seat? Some babies hate it; they will toilet-trained very slowly. 
Others do not mind at all and are trained easily. 

As a baby goes into his second year, he changes in ways that help the 
mother to toilet-train him. First, he begins to try to do things to please 
his mother. If she acts proud of him when he is successful, he tries even 
harder to please her. This is the time when toilet-training is easiest. 
Second, he does not understand mother's crossness when he makes a mess 
or has an *'accident'\ The mother will be very wise not to show anger. 
She should not try to force the baby. If she does these things, the baby 
will very likely hold back, and training will take much longer. 

Usually by the time the baby is 18 months old, he will have learned some 
word or sign to tell the mother when he is ready for the potty. If the 
mother is alert, the baby is usually trained by the time he is two. 

Even after the babv is two, he will have occasional **accidents" — when 
playing outdoors, or away from home, or when he has diarrhea. The 
mother should not make a big fuss over this. 
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Vocabulary: 


accident (ak' si dont) - something bad that happens without planning for it 
alert (o lent') — watchful, quick 

bowels (bou' olz) — the intestines C 

cross (kr(?s) — angry; unhappy 

diarrhea (dio re'o ) — loose bowel movements 

force (fors) — make (someone) do something even though he does not waJit to 
particular (por tik'u lor) — special; apart from others; different from others 
please (plez) — to make (a person) glad or happy 
potty (pot' i) — small toilet seat for a child 

proud (proud) — thinking well (of something); very pleased and happy 
ready (red' i) — developed enough (so something will be successful); willing; 
prepared 

regular (reg' u lor) — happening at the same time each day 
successful (sok ses' fol) — having success; doing well 

Assignment: 

1. The baby is ready to toilet-train if: 

a. 
b. 
c. 

2. How does the baby change in his second year, so that toilet-training is easier? 

3. What must the mother remember about her own feelings, when she is training 
the baby? 
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UNIT VII - TOILET TRAINING 
Training Problems; Bladder Training 


Objective: To learn about some problems of toilet-training. 


Lesson 2 


Information: We need to know about some problems that may come because of poor 
toilet-training. 

The way parents feel about toilet-training is important. Some parents are 
easy-going and don't mind diaper-changing and cleaning up the baby's 
mess. These parents do not bother to train the baby until he himself is 
ready to tell them, or until he wants to imitate those around him by using 
the toilet. This way of training makes no problems, but it makes more 
work for mother. 

Other parents are upset and disgusted at diaper-changing and the baby's 
messes. They will try to rush the baby into toilet-training, and will show 
their anger and disgust when he fails. This makes the baby nervous or 
stubborn, and often causes constipation. Some children learn to wait until 
after they are the potty to have a bowel movement! 

The best way to prevent some of these problems is by gentle patience. 
This is often hard to do, but is something the mother mu.st learn. If the 
child becomes very stubborn about his toilet-training, the stubbornness 
will often become part of the child's behavior. He may not want to learn 
other grown-up ways either. 

Remember — patience, encouragement, and persuasion are needed for 
toilet-training. When mother uses these, the baby is usually trained before 
he is two. 

Bladder training takes longer than bowel training, especially with boys. 
This will come about in the last part of the second year or early part of 
the third year. Most babies' bladders cannot hold urine for very long until 
this age. Training will begin by taking the baby to the toilet as soon as he 
wakes. He soon understands and learns a word or sign to tell the mother 
when he wishes to go. If he does not tell the mother, he should be taken 
every hour or hour and a half, anyway. This will help the baby to learn. 
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Vocabulary: 

behavior (bi hav' yor) - way of acting; actions 

bladder (blad' or) — a soft, thin bag in the body which collects urine and then lets 
it out of the body 

constipation (Icon' sto pa' shon) — slow condition of the bowels; hard bowel 
movements 

disgust (dis gust ') — a strong dislike; a sickening dislike 

encouragement (en kcr' ij mont) ~ giving (someone) a feeling that he can succeed; 
giving hope 

fail (fal) - not succeed; be unable to do what you try to do 
nervous (ner' vus) — restless, tense, uneasy 

patience (pa' shons) — willingness to wait; calm waiting without getting angry 
persuasion (por swa ' zhon) — getting (someone) to want to do something 
prevent (pri vent') — keep from happening 

problem (prob' lom) — some trouble that needs to be worked out; difficulty 
stubborn (stub' orn) — wanting his own way; not willing to do as told 
upset (up set') — unhappy; bothered 

urine (Or' in) — liquid body waste, made by the kidneys and kept in the bladder 
Assignment; 

1. Name several problems which may come because of bad toilet-training. 

2. What are the three actions for the mother to remember about toilet-training? 

3. Why does it take lonj^er to bladder-train the babv than to train his bowel 
movements? 
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UNIT VII - TOILET TRAINING 
Constipation and Diarrhea in the Baby 


Lesson 3 


Objective: To learn causes and remedies for constipation and diarrhea in the baby. 

Information: Constipation or stopping of the bowels happens at some time in most 
babii:s. It can be caused by the baby's food, or a change in his diet, or an 
illness. It can be caused by toilet-training if the baby get angry or 
stubborn. 

In an infant it usually comes when the baby does not have enough sugar 
in his formula. This can be cured by adding an extra teaspoon of corn 
syrup to the formula. 

In an older baby a diet change or illness may cause constipation. If this 
happens, give the baby strained prunes or prune juice with one of his 
meals. 

If the constipation becomes very serious a :d lasts for two days, it is best 
to talk to your doctor about it. 

Diarrhea is the opposite of constipation. The baby has too many bowel 
movements, and they are too loose (watery). 

A doctor should always be told of diarrhea in the baby, because a baby 
can quickly become dehydrated. This could kill a baby. But most infant 
diarrhea is easily cured if it is treated early. The doctor will tell you what 
to do for your baby. 

An older baby with diarrhea may have to be taken off food for several 
days and given only enough weak formula to keep him from real hunger. 
When his diarrhea is better, he will go back on his food very slowly. Add 
only one kind of food each day until he is getting his regular diet again. 

By the time the baby is two, he is much less likely to get diarrhea. Some 
ways of stopping diarrhea in an older child are: 

1. Giving him no food except plain crackers and tea or ginger ale for 
24 to 48 hours. 
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2. Giving him ludf a cup of boiled milk every half hour when he is 
awake, 

3. Giving scraped raw apple or mashed banana. 

4. Giving boiled rice or cooked white cereal, like farina or Cream of 
Rice. 

Vocabulary : 

constipation (kon' sto pa' shon) — slow movement of bowels, with hard, dry 

stools; or stoppage of bowel movements 
cure (kur) — to make well again 

dehydrated (de hi' drat id) — dried out, so there is too little water in the body 
diarrhea (di's re' o) — many loose watery bowel movements 
opposite (op' 0 zit) — as different as can be, [Up is the opposite of down.) 
remedy (rem' o di) - a cure; a way of making something right again 
scrape (skrap) - remove a little (of something) by rubbing with a too! ~ like a 
dull knife or spoon 

Assignment: 

1. What is constipation? 

2. What can cause constipation? 

3. How can you cure constipation in an infant? 

4. How can you cure constipation in an older baby? 

5. What is diarrhea? 

6. What should you do if an infant gets diarrhea? 
7» How can you cure diarrhea in an older child? 

8. Which is worse — constipation or diarrhea? Why? 
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UNIT VIII - KEEPING THE BABY HEALTHY 
Inoculations Lesson 1 

Objective: To learn what inoculations are, which ones are given to the baby, and 
when. 


Information: Inocuhitious are **shots" to prevent diseases. The doctor will give the baby 
different shots to prevent the baby from getting certain diseases. 

Your doctor will keep a record of the kind and date of each inoculation. 
It is also very, very important that you keep a record of these. Each time 
a person moves to a new place, changes schools, or gets a job, he will be 
asked for this information If the mother keeps a record of inoculations, 
she can save a lot of time and trouble for everyone. 

The first shot is usually P T'\ one shot for three diseases: diphtheria, 
whooping cough, and tetanus. The baby will be given this shot three times 
— each month for 3 months. The shots often cause a little fever, crossness, 
and poor appetite. This goes on for a day or two. A booster shot will be 
given at the end of the first, second, and third years. 

Before the baby is 1 year old, he will usually be vaccinated for smallpox. 
It is important that no water get on or around the baby's vaccination. 
Also, do not let baby scratch or touch it until it has formed a scab and 
this has dropped off. Your doctor will tell you how to cover the baby's 
arm for the 2 weeks until it is all right to touch the vaccination. 

About a week after the vaccination, many babies will get a fever and be 
cross for several days. If this does not stop in 3 or 4 days, it is wise to 
take the baby back to the doctor for a check-up. Don't give the baby a 
tub bath from the time he is vaccinated until the scab drops off. Give him 
sponge baths. 

Also before baby is 1 year old, your doctor will give him a polio vaccine. 
This is dropped into the baby's mouth and usually does not cause much 
illness. If the child is over 1 year, the doctor will put the vaccine on a 
sugar cube for the child to eat. 
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Tlic newest vaccine is to prevent nieiisles. This is given in one shot. It nuis* 
cause a little fever and crossness. 

Be sure your baby gets nil these inoculations, and be sure you keep a 
record of them for your child to have when he is older. 

Vocabulary: 

appetite (ap' o tit) - a feeling of being hungry and wanting to eat 

booster (biis' tor) - an extra shot after some time has passed. 

diphtheria (dif ther'i o ) — a dangerous disease of the throat, which closes off the 

breathing 
disease (do zcz ) - sickness, illness 

inoculation (in ok u la' shon) — a '.vav ot giving someone a very weak form of a 

disease, so that he will not get the real disease later. This is usually done 

with **shots/' but there are other ways also, 
measles (me' zolz) — a disease causing a cold, fever, and red spots on the skin. 

This disease can have '^after-effects" such as deafness, heart trouble, and 

others. 

polio (po ' li o) - a disease of the brain and spin:il cord, it can cripple or kill a 
person. 

prevent (pri vent') — to keep from happening 

record (rek' ord) - information put down in writing and kept for the time it will 
be needed 

scab (skab) - a hard spot that comes over a sore when it is healing 

smallpox (smol' poks) — a disease with high fever; it makes tiny blisters that leave 

very bad scars over the body and face 
tetanus (tet' o nos) - called lockjaw - a dangerous disease which stiffens the 

muscles and closes the teeth together, so the person cannot eat or drink 
vaccination (vak sona' shon) — inoculating with a vaccine to prevent a certain 

disease. A vaccine has in it weak or dead germs of the disease, 
whooping cough (^hup' ing kot) — a dangerous disease which leaves a very, very 

bad cough for several months. In the old days children often died from it. 

Assignment: . 

1. What are inoculations? 

2. Why is a record of baby's inoculations so important? 

3. What do D P T shots prevent? 

4. Babies now get vaccines to prevent three different diseases. What are they? 

a. 
b. 
c. 
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UNIT VII - KEEPING THE BABY HEALTHY 
Childhood Diseases Lesson 2 


Objective: To learn about common diseases that many children get. 

Information: Some diseases are easily passed (given) from one person to another. A 
child may play with another child who has the germs in his body, and one 
child **catches" the disease from the other. Diseases that are [massed from 
person to person this way are called contagious or communicable ciiscases. 
The common cold is an example of a contagious disease. 

Most children will get some communicable diseases, usually in the first 
year or two of school. 

A child with a communicable disease should be separated from other 
members of the family until the danger of passing the disease to others is 
over. 

If the disease is very contagious and dangerous, his house may be 
quarantined. This means that no one in the family will be allowed to leave 
the house and no one from outside may come into it. 

Because children with these diseases are usually cared for in the home, we 
will learn a little about the most common of these diseases. 

Chickenpox begins with a fever and poor appetite. Then an itchy rash wit h 
blisters breaks out on the skin. If scratched they will leave big scars. The 
doctor will give medicine to ease the itching. The blisters will scab over 
and dry up in one to three weeks. The child must be kept inside until the 
scabs have fallen off, 

Muffips. The salivary (spit) glands in front of the ear get big and sore, and 
the child mav have fever, sore throat, and earache. The child must be 
isolated for 10 days to 2 weeks. If a man or woman gets mumps, it is 
much worse. Mumps can cause damage to their reproductive 
(baby-making) systems. 

li'hoopiti{j coHi^//. Since almost all infants are given whooping-cough shots 
at about 1 month of age, most children no longer get it. However, if a 
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child gets whooping cough, he should be carefully cared for to keep him 
from choking at night and from developing pneumonia. It takes a child 
about 6 or 7 weeks to get over the whooping cough. 

Measles. Not very long ago, almost every child got measles. Now, the 
measles vaccine should ^et rid of the disease soon. A child with measles 
will be isolated for 2 to 3 weeks. Rest and good care are needed to 
prevent serious damage to eyes, ears, or heart. 

Rheionatic fever is not a communicable disease. However, it is the second 
biggest killer of young children. It damages the heart and comes back 
again and again. The exact cause is not known, but the child usually has a 
**strep" throat before having rheumatic fever. 

The disease itself start.s with pain in the arms and legs. A fever starts. 
Then the joints swell and get very painful. 

The treatment is a long rest in bed. A pain-killer such as aspirin may be 
prescribed by the doctor. Anyone in the home with a cold or other 
disease must be kept away from the one with rheumatic fever. The 
bed-rest may be needed for as long as a year. A certain blood test by the 
doctor is the only way of telling how soon the child can get up. 

Impetigo, is a very contagious skin disease. The skin gets blisters with pus; 
these make scabs and dry up. The child must be isolated to keep from 
giving it to other children. The doctor usually prescribes an antibiotic 
cream to heal the sores. 

Ringworm is another contagious skin disease. It spreads in a circle and is 
very hard to cure. To treat it wash with special soap and use a powder 
called Desenex. It may take a long time to cure . 

Vocabulary: 

antibiotic (an' ti bi ot' ik) - a medicine made by tiny living things. It kills certain 
harmful germs 

blisters (blis' tors) — little baglikc places that raise the skin. They are filled with a 
liquid, called pus. 

communicable (ko mu' no ko bol) — that can be passed (given) from person to 
person 
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contagious (kon ta' jos] - easily spread from one person to anocher; 
communicable 

cream (krcni) - a soft, oily medicine that can be spread on the skin 
damage (dan/ ij) - harm or injury; to cause harm or to injure 
disease (do zcz') - sickness; illness 

isolate (i' so lat) — to keep alone, away from other people 

Joint (joint) — the place where two bones meet, like an elbow, wrist, or knee 

pus (pur>) — a thick liquid that fills pimples and sores 

quarantine (kwor' on ten) - to keep all others away so as not to pass a disease. A 
house may be quarantined. (Not used nmch today except for smallpox 
and diphtheria.) 
rash (rash) - a breaking out of small red spots on the skin 
reproductive (re pro duk' tiv) - having to do with making babies 
salivary glands (sal' o ver' i) — small things around the inside of the mouth whicli 

make saliva (spit) 
separate (sep' o rat) — to keep away from others 
treatment (tret' mant) — tlie way soinetliing is treated or handled 

nmcnt : 

\ 

1. What is a commufiicable disease? 

2. What do we mean by isolate? 

3. What do we mean by quarantine? 

4. What are the most common childhood diseases? 

5. Why is rheumatic fever so dangerous? 

6. What is the treatment for rheumatic fever? 
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UNIT VIU - KEEPING THE BABY HEALTHY 
Fear of tlic Doctor and Dentist 


Lesson 3 


To help a cliild get over a fcnr of doctors and dentists. 

Young cliildren sometimes liave n fear of the doctor or dentist or botli. If 
the doctor has given him shots, he may become very much afraid of liim. 
The dentist's office is full of mean-looking tools, and the dentist also hurts 
you. 

Manv doctors and dentists now prevent some of this by rewarding a cliild 
with a balloon or toy when the doctor has finished. Other doctors have a 
nurse or assistant give all the shots. 

Here are some ways of helping a chOd get over these fears: 

1 . Never appear afraid yourself. 

2. Treat a visit to the doctor or dentist very calmly. This teaches the 
child that it is something he must do even though he doesn't like 
it. 

3. Be quick to praise a child who tries to be brave in the doctor's or 
dentist's office. 

4. Visit the doctor (when the fear is very bad) bctweoi the visits 
when the child must liave shots or other painful treatment. 

5. Choose a friendly, pleasant doctor who really likes children. 

6. Never talk about the painful or unpleasant things a doctor must do 
when the child can hear vou. 

Tlie child's first visit ro the dentist should be a get-acquaintcd check-up 
visit. Any dental work should be done at a later date, not at the first 
visit. Be sure you choose a friendly, patient dentist for the child. 

Vocabulary: 

acquainted (o kwain' tod) - knowing (someone). To get acquainted with someone 
is to get to know hini 


Objective: 
Information: 
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appear (o per') ~ scvni to be (to someone else) 
appointiiicnt (o point' inont) - a date to see someone 
assistant (o sis' tont) - someone vvlio lielps anotlier in his job 
clieck-up (chek' up) - a careful exaniinucion 
praise (praz) - saying that a person is good 

reward (ri word') - to g-ive some kind of payment (for doing the right thing) 
Assignment: 

1. Name five ways you can help prevent fear of the doctor or dentist in a child. 

2. Should you wait until a child really needs n dentist before making an 
appointment? Why? 
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UNIT VIII - KEEPING THE BABY HEALTHY 


Accidents Lesson 4 

Objective: To learn about cliildren*s accidents. To learn how to prevent accidents and 
what to do if an accident happens. 


Information: All children have accidents. It is part of growing up. Children move 
quickly and do not think of danger. It is the mother^s job (or a baby 
sitter's job) to keep a constant check on the baby. This is most important 
when he learns to crawl or walk and until he is old enough to understand 
some of the dangers around him. 

You can prevent some accidents by moving breakable and dangerous 
objects out of the baby*s reach. Also, keep all medicines and cleaning 
products where baby cannot get at them. 

It is very bad for the baby's mental development to keep him always in a 
play pen. The mother should take some time each day to let the baby 
play, explore, and learn, while she watches him. When he is tired or the 
mother is very busy, a play pen is the best place for the baby. 

Babies see very small objects as they crawl around. Tliey often put 
everything into their mouths or noses. This means the mother must do a 
good job of housccleaning. She must watch the baby every moment he is 
crawling or toddling around. 

Babies have no fear of animals, water, electricity, fire, machinery, or 
anything. It is the mother's job to keep the baby from liarming himself 
with these things. She must also teach him not to bother things that can 
hurt him, like animals. 


A quiet or timid baby may learn by being told **Don't touch/' but a 
lively, curious baby muse be handled differently. He must be watched 
much more closely to avcid accidents. 

Even when they are watched, most babies get hurt at some time. There 
are two important rules to remember when the baby is hurt: 
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1. Don't panic. Stay calm. Never let a child think you are afraid. 
This only frightens the child more. 

2. Give first aid (if needed) until a doctor can come to the baby 
(or rescue squad or ambulance). 

Vocabulary: 

accident (ak' si dsnt) — something bad that happens suddenly 

ambulance (am'bu Ions) — a large cai that takes hurt people to a hospital 

breakable (brak' o bol) — easily broken 

check (chek) — looking at to see if (something is) all right 

constant (kon' st^nt) — never stopping 

curious (kill' i 9s) — wanting to know about a lot of things 

danger (dan jar) — thing that may cause harm 

explore (eks plor' ) — look into things so as to learn about them 

first aid (ferst' ad' ) — treatment given to a hurt person before the doctor comes 

frighten (fri tan) — to scare; make (someone) afraid 

lively (liv' li) — full of life; very active — always moving 

mental (men' tal) — of the mind 

object (ob' jekt) — a thing that can be seen or touched 

panic (pan' ik) — become so frighLcned that you cannot act properly 

reach (rech) — a stretch with the arm to get something 

rescue squad (res' ku skwod) - a group of people trained to give first aid and to 

move injured people 
timid (tim' id) — easily frightened; shy 

toddle (tod' 1) — walk with short, unsteady steps, like a very young child 
Assignment: 

1. Tell five ways babies can have accidents when crawling or toddling. Tell how 
each could be avoided. 

2. What two rules must the mother remember if the toby is hurt? 
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UNIT VII - KEEPING THE BABY HEALTHY 


First Aid Lesson 5 

Objective: To learn basic first aid for the most common accidents of children. 

Information: Learning Hrst aid well takes a long time. Here we will learn only a few of 
the first-aid treatments for things that can happen to babies and small 
children. 


Artificial respiration The best way to start breathing is the 
mouth-to-moiith way. If an injured baby or child is nof brcathhiii: 
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1. Lay him on his back. 


2. Lift his neck so that his head is yfrc;/ij//f back with his chin 
pointing nearly straight up. Use a pillow or shirt or some cloth to 
maintain position. The tongue must not be permitted to drop back 
in the throat. 

3. Put your mouth over his nose and mouth if he is very small. 
Otherwise put your mouth over his mouth and block his nose with 
your cheek to prevent leakage of air. 

4. Blow gently into his nose and mouth. In a baby, blow only with 
small puffs from your cheeks, not from your lungs. 

5. Lift your head. Count 3. 

6. Blow gently again into his nose and mouth. 

7. Keep doing this until his chest rises and falls by itself. 

8. If the child begins to vomit, turn him quickly on his side. Clean 
his mouth out with your hand, a towel, or a handkerchief. Check 
the position of the tongue. 

9. Turn him on his back again and start the mouth-to-mouth 
respiration again. 

10. Get help! Never stop the respiration until a doctor or first-aid 
squad can get to the child, or until he begins breathing again. 

Bites — animal 

1. Wash the wound at once under running water to get the animal 
saliva out of the wound. 

2. Then wash with the sterile gauze, soap, and water. 

3. Cover with sterile bandage and take the child to a doctor or 
hospital emergency room, immediately. 

Bleeding (How to stop) 

1. Have the person lie down. Press a sterile gauze dressing, or sanitary 
napkin, or clean folded towel firmly against the wound, if this gets 
wet with blood, lay a clean bandage over it and keep pressing hard. 
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2. If the wound is in the arm or lei;, cut off the blood supply by 
pressing under the upper arm or inside the upper leg. This stops 
the blood from goini; to these parts, 

3. When bleeding has stopped, bandage the dressings in place firmly. 
Call a doctor or take the person to a hospital. 

Broken bones 

1. Call a doctor. 

2. Do not move the person, 

3. Keep the person warm and give a little warm liquid. Put an ice bag 
on the painful part. 

4. If there is bleeding, stop it if possible. 
Burns 

The treatment for all minor burns is to put the burn in cool water until 
the pain is gone. 

The treatment for major burns or scalds is: 

1. If the clothing is on fire, smother it by rolling the person in a rug 
or coat or blanket. 

2. Keep the burned person lying down. 

3. Call a doctor or ambulance. 

4. Cut the clothing away from the burned place. 

5. Wash your hands well. 

6. Cover the burn with thick pads of dry sterile gauze or clean sheets 
or towels. 

7. Give first aid for shock if necessary. 
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choking; 


Small round objects (like marbles, coins, bends, or buttons) that children 
swallow usually pass through a child with little or no problem. 

Sharp or straight objects (bobby pins, pins, open safety pins, hones) are 
dangerous. Take the chUd immediately to the nearest doctor or hospital. , 

If something is stuck in a child's throat, get him to cough if possible. If he 
cannot cough, hold him head down and slap him between his shoulder 
blades; or bend him, head down, across a chair and slap him. If brenthing 
stops, give mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. 

If the object does not come out, take him to a doctor, even if he does not 
choke anymore. The object may have been sucked into the lungs. 

Cuts, scratches, abrasions 

The greatest danger from cuts and scratches is the chance of infection. 

1. Wash your 

2. ^ ^cing sterile gauze, clean the wound with soap and water. 

3. Put an antiseptic solution on the wound. 

4. When this is dry, cover the wound with a sterile bandage. 
Fever 

Children have high fevers with minor illnesses such as colds. If a child's 
fever goes as high as 101°, it is always best to call a doctor. If the 
temperature keeps going up, a sponge bath will help, if the temperature 
gets as high as 103.5°, sponge or alcohol baths and aspirin should be 
given. A child with this temperature may have ii convulsion, which can 
damage the brain. 

Head-injury 

Small children fall very often. They can get head injuries. 
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Symptoms (sirns) of head injury arc: 

1. Child is dazed or unconscious. 

2. Bleeding from the nose, inouth, or ears. 

3. Puise (heiurbeat) is fast but weak. 

4. The pupils of the eyes are of different sizes. (Usually they are the 
same size.) 

5. Headaches or dizziness 

6. Child cannot remember what happened. 
If you think the child's head may be injured: 

1. Call a doctor. 

2. Keep the child lying down. 

3. Cover him to keep him warm. 

4. If he is unconscious or strangling, turn his head to the side so 
blood or saliva (spit) can drip from the side of the mouth. 

5. Don't let him get up, sit up, or walk. 

6. Don't give him alcohol, coffee, or tea. 

7. Don't leave him by himself, even for a moment. 

8. Put an ice cap on the swelling. 
Nosebleed 

1. Have the child sit quietly with his head back. . 

2. Press the nostrils together for five minutes. 

3. If bleeding doesn't stop, slip a folded paper under the upper lip 
and press the lip firmly against it. 
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4. If bleeding still doesn't stop, take the cliild to the doctor or 
hospital emergency room. 


Poisoning by mouth 

1. If you .ovv what poison the child has taken, give the antidote 
immediately. The antidote is printed on every bag, bottle, or box 
which has poison in it. 

2. Call the doctor. Teli him the poison and do as he says. 

3. If you do not kyiow what the child has taken, give him two or 
three glasses of milk or water to weaken the poison in his stomach. 
You do not want him to vomit. 

4. Get him quickly to the doctor or to a hospital emergency room. 

5. If you have it, take the bag, box, or bottle to the hospital so they 
can find out what poison was in it. 

Electric shock 

Children sometimes stick things into electric outlets, or chew or play with 
electric cords. This could kill the child from electric shock. 

1. Don't touch the child yourself. The electric current can come 
tliTOiifih him and into vou. You will not be able to move. 

2. Stop the electricity by turning off the switch or turning off the 
main switch or pulling '^ut the electric plug. 

3. As soon as you have stopped the electricity, see if he is breathing. 
If he is not, give mouth-to-mouth respiration right away. 

4. Get medical help immediately - a doctor, rescue squad, or 
ambulance. 


Sunb 


urn 
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Put the child in a tub of cool water with baking soda in it. Don't let him 
go into sun again until the sunburn has healed. You can buy spray 
antiseptics for sunburn to ease the pain. 
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Stings 

t. Bcc stintJis 

a. Lift out the stinger. 

b. Mix an egg white and baking soda to a paste, 
e. Put this paste niixture on the sting. 

2. Wasp and hornet 

a. Wasps and hornets do not leave a stinger. 

b. Mix the same paste as above. 

c. Cover the sting with this paste. 

If the place swells a lot, or if the child gets nauseated or gets fever, rush 
him immediately to the nearest doctor or hospital. He may be allergic to 
the poison of stings. 

ulary: 

abrasion (o bra' zhon) - a place scraped off by rubbing 

alcohol (al' ko liol) — a liquid used for cooling. This kind of alcohol is very 

poisonous if you drink it 
allergic {d Icr jik) — harmed by something that doesn't harm most people 
antidote (an' ti dot) ~ a medicine or remedy to act against a poison 
antiseptic solution ( an ti sep' tik so lu' shon) - a liquid to kill germs and prevent 

infection 

artificial respiration (ar to fish' 3I res por a' shon) — getting a person to start 
breathing after he has stopped breathing, (artificial = not natural; and 
respiration = breathing) 

baking soda (bak' ing so' do) — a powder used in baking and for other things also 

basic (ba'sik) ~ most important 

choke (chok) - not be able to breathe because something is stuck in the throat 
common (kom' on) — happening very often; usual 

convulsion (kon vuT shon) - a hard shaking all over that a person cannot stop 

dazed (dazd) - "mixed up," confused; not sure of what is happening 

dizziness (diz i nis) - a feeling that things are spinning around you, or that you 

may fall down; staggering 
dressing (dres ing) — something put on a wound or sore 

emergency room (i mcr' jon si) - a place in a hospital for injured people who 

need immediate care 
fever (fc' vor) - a high temperature of the body 
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ijau7c (goz) - thin cloth used for bandages 

infection (in fek* shon) - a disease caused by germs that got into the body 

major (nva jor) - very important 

minor {mV nor) - not very important 

nostrils (nos' trols) - the two openings in the nose 

outlet (out' let) - place in a v^all for an electric plug 

paste (past) - a soft mixture 

poison (poi' ^o^^) - something that could make you very sick or could kill you if 

it gets into your body 
pupil (pii' pol) — the opening in the eye that looks like a black circle 
pulse (puis) — the heartbeat r>s you feel it at the wrist (or some other place in the 

body) 

resuscitation (ri sus o ta shon)- bringing back to life when breathing has stopped 
rise {rh) - go up; get higher 

saliva (so 11' vo) - liquid that comes into the mouth; spit 

sanitary napkin (san' o ter i nap' kin) — a thick pad used during a woman's 

menstrual period 
scald (skold) - a burn from hot water, hot oil, steam, etc. 
smother (smuTH' or) - take away air (so a thing can't burn) 
sterile (ster' ol) - having no germs in it 

strangling (strang gling) - choking; not being able to breathe 
supply (so pli') — the amount that can be used 
swell (swel) ~ get very large 

temperature (tem' por o chor) — how hot (or cold) something is 
unconscious (un kon' shos) — not knowing what is going on around you 
wound (wii'nd) — a hurt place made by cutting, shooting, biting, etc. 

Assignment: 

1. Why must the mother know how to give first aid? 

2. When would you give artificial respiration? 

3. Is it all right to move a person with a broken bone? 
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UNIT Vlll - KEEPING THE BABY HEALTHY 
Babv Rashes Lesson 6 


Objective: To learn about rashes common to infants and small children. 

Information: When the baby has any kind of a rash, take him to your doctor. Rashes 
are very hard to identify. Sometimes even doctors make mistakes with 
different kinds of rashes. 

Blue-skin mottlini; - small babies with very pale skin often have mottled 
skin when they are undressed or too cool. 

Diaper rash This happens to most babies at some time during babyhood. 
Most diaper rash is caused by ammonia, which forms on the diaper when 
it is wet. To prevent diaper rash, diapers should be boiled, or washed in 
antiseptic water, and then dried /;/ the suti. 

To heal diaper rash: 

1. Be sure all diapers and baby shirts are boiled, or washed in 
antiseptic. 

2. Change diapers soon after they get wet. 

3. Use one of the following at each diaper change: 

a. Diaperene cream 

b. Diaperene powder 

c. All-purpose flour which has been brounieci in a pau and cooled, 

4. If the rash is very bad: 

a. In sutnmer - 

Put baby on folded sheets or pads, with no diaper on him, for 
several hours each dny. 

Expose his bottoni to direct sun for 2 to 10 minutes (with no 
diaper on him). 
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b. In winter - 


Put the baby on foldcil sheets or patls, with no diaper (^n him. 
in a t»t'ry wann roonu You tnay put a rcceivini; bh\nkct across 
him . 

Be sure liis bottom is kept as dry as possible. 

Mild face rashes appear on many babies in the first few months. The)' are 
not usually harmful. Be sure the baby's washcloth is sterile when wasiunt; 
his face. 

Prickly heat comes on the baby's face, neck, and creases in the skin in hot 
weather. Pat the baby with a mixture of water and hakini; sotla two to 
three times a day. Or dust him with- cornstarch. In very hot weather, take 
off his clothes and cover him only liijhtly when he is sleepini;. 

Cradle cap is a scaly skin disorder on the baby's l\ead. The best rreatn\ent 
for cradle cap is cleaning the baby's head with baby oil and cotton instead 
of washing the head each day. Keep soap and water off the head until the 
cradle cap has cleared up. 

Eczema appears as dry, scaly, itchy places on the skin. The spots start to 
ooze. Eczema is caused by an allergy, often to some food. A doctor nuist 
diagnose and treat eczema. 

Hives are large, red, itchy spots caused by allergies. It helps to bathe the 
baby in water with baking soda in it. Hives, like ec/ema, should be treated 
by a doctor. 

Vocabulary: 

iillergy (al' or ji) ~ something that bothers one person's body but doesn't bother 
most people 

ammonia (o mon' ya) — a strong-smelling gas formed by the urine in diapers 
antiseptic (an to sep' tik) - a lic]uid that kills germs or prevents them from 
growing 

diagnose (di' og nos) — identify as a certain disease 
disorder (dis or dor) — a mild sickness or disease 
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identify (i den to fi) - recognize; know 
mottling {mot* ling) ~ spots or streaks of color 
ooze (uz) — leak, drip 
rash (rash) - sniiill red spots on the skin 

scaly (skill' i) - covered with thin bits of skin (something like the scales on fish) 
sterile (ster' ol) - free from living germs 


Assign meat ; 


1. List five rashes the baby may get when he is snial 

2. Tell liow to treat each of them. 
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UNIT IX ~ MANAGING THE CHILD 
The Baby at the Age of 1 and 2 


Lesson 1 


Objective: . To learn what to expect from 1- and 2-year olds. 

Information: The baby changes very much during this time. He learns to walk, he learns 
to talk. He begins to understand right from wrong. He learns to feed 
himself (sometimes sloppily). He learns how to control his bowels and stay 
dry. And he goes through a period (time) of saying '*No" to everything. 

He is curious and must be watched constantly because he does not yet 
know the dangers he may get into. He loves to wash and bathe and is not 
usually afraid of water at all. He loves to build with simple toys. 

You can sec he is pretty busy, and so is his mother! It is the mother who 
muse manage him and see that he learns all of these things. 

We have already talked about learning to control his bowels and about 
learning to feed himself. Learning to walk and talk come naturally to him. 
But remember that baby will imitate what he hears. So do not use "baby 
talk" to him. Speak to him the way you would speak to an adult. 

He must be taught right from wrong gradually. Do this by talking to him 
and by punishing him when he is doing wrong. Remember — only punish 
a child when you are sure he knows that what he is doing is wrong. Many 
times children this age don't understand when something is wrong or 
dangerous. Be sure he knows that a thing is right or wrong. 

The kind of punishment is chosen by the parents. A quick but firm slap 
on the bottom is usually a fair punishment. It should be done at the time 
of wrong-doing. Don't wait until later and expect your 2-year-old to 
remember why he is being punished. And do discipline your child even 
when you have visitors or are away from home. 

Be consistent. If he does something wrong today and is punished, and 
does the same thing tomorrow and is not punished, he soon gets confused. 

As much as possible, both parents should share in the baby's training. 
Both parents should agree on what is fair punishment for wrong-doings. 
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Vocabulary: 

confused (kon fuzd') - mixed up; not able to understand tilings 

consistent (kbn sis' tont) - the same each time 

constantly (kon' stont !i) ~ all tlie time 

control (kon trol') - hold back and then let go 

curious (kur' i os) — eager to learn about things 

discipline (dis' o plin) - train; punish 

fair (far) — not too easy and not too hard - just about right 
gradually (graj' li al li) - little by little 

imitate (im' o tat) — try to bo like (someone); copy (someone) 
manage (man' ij) — to see that (a person) does what you want him to do: control; 
direct 

naturally (nacl/ o rol i) — without being taught 

period (per' i od) — a certain amount of time 

training (tran' ing) — teaching (baby) how you want him to act. 

Assignment; 

1. What is the baby like at 1 and 2 years? 

2. How does the baby learn right from wrong? 

3. How can the parents share in the baby*s training? 
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UNIT IX - MANAGING THE CHILD 


The Years 3 Tlirou|T!i 5 Lesson 2 

Objective: To learn what to expect from children aged 3 through 5. 

Information: A 3-year-old is n wonderful child to watch. He can now control his hands 
and feet. He can eat and help dress himself. He can speak short sentences, 
and he understands the adults around him. He likes simple stories and 
nursery rhymes. He i^. eager to do whnt his mother wants him to do. He is 
curious and he is fun. 

At 4 he is the most curious about everything around him. He now likes to 
play with other children and can talk for hours. He likes stories and 
simple comic books. He can run, jump, climb, throw a ball, and build a 
house of blocks. He likes to do many different things for short periods of 
time. 

When he is 4 he has grown up a lot. He likes to cut, paste, and draw. He 
takes an interest in his clothing and loves to dress up. Now he would 
rather play with other children than be with adults. He likes to **help" 
adults with their work, but wants to play with children. He has become 
dependable and does what is expected of him at home. 

At 3 he usually does what his parents say because he wants to please 
them. 

At 4 he will want to know ''why" he should do things. He .should have a 
simple explanation if it is possible. 

By 5 he knows why he should obey and usually is willing to obey because 
he likes to be helpful. 

There are several things to remember in managing a child from 3 through 
5: 

1, Be cofisistcnt, as for children of any age, 

2, Never lie to a child Always tell him the truth in a simple way 
which he can understand. 
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3, Never make a promise to a child if there is any doubt about 
keeping the promise. The quickest way to turn your child away 
from you is by breaking promises. He cannot crust you if you do 
not keep your promises, 

4. Enjoy your child. Let your child enjoy you as a parent. 


Vocabulary: 


control (k^n trol') - manage; make (things) do what you want them to do 
dependable (di pen da bol) - willing to do as told 
explanation (eks plo na shon) - telling why a thing is so 
obey (b ba') - do what you are told to do 

trust (trust) - believe in; depend on; expect (someone) to be always fair and 
honest 

wonderful (wun' dor fol) — causing wonder; marvelous; great 


Assignment: 


1. What is a 3-year old child like? 

2. How do you manage a 3-year old? 

3. What should you do when your 4-year old asks "why"? 

4. Why does a 5-year old usually obey? 

5. List 4 rules for managing a child from 3—5, 
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UNIT IX -MANAGING THE CHILD 


From 6 to Adolescence Lesson 3 

Objective: To learn wluit to expect from tlie time your child goes to school until he 
is a teenager. 

Information: Starting school is a big and important step in your child's life. If he is an 
outgoing, well-rounded child, he should not have any problems in starting 
school. If he is a timid, pampered, or unsociable child, he may have 
trouble when he goes to school. 

By his 4th and 5th yciirs, be sure your child has learned; 


To dress and undress himself 

To hang up his clothes 

To go to the bathroom alone. 

To put away and care for his toys and other things. 

To help with the family jobs. 

To 20 on errands. 

To answer the phone. 

To properly meet visitors. 

To join in conversations. 

To play with other children. 

To cross streets safely. 

To obey rules. 

To obey those in charge. j 

Once your child is in school, he will change. His parents and home will be 
less and less impcitant to him as he grows older. He should also begin to say 
what he wants to say more easily. He should learn to plan and do things on 
his own. Give him a chance to be himself and think for himself. Always 
remember that, even when he is on his own, he will often do things that he 
has seen yon do. 

When he is about 10 to 12, he becomes even more independent of parents 
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and nmy argue a lot with parents. Tliis is part of growing up, but it Jiiust be 
Iiandled with a sense of humor and with good explanations. A child of this 
age needs to know why things are right or wrong, and why you feel as you 
do about his activities. Some children will need careful discipline at this age 
or they bcct)nie very rebellious nnd become troublemakers in their teen 
years. 

So between 6 and 13, you become a protector, teacher, and guide for your 
child more than someone to train him. He needs your love and approval. He 
needs fair discipline and treatment for his mistakes. He needs to know you 
will love him cvcfi when he h wroiij^. 

Vocabulary 

activities (ak tiv' o tiz) - actions: things you do 

adolescence (ad' o les' ons) - the time that a child's body starts to mature so that 

the child becomes a man or woman 
approval (o pruv' ol) — being pleased (with someone); thinking (someone) is good 
argue (ar' gu) - to disagree or make objections to things; to discuss something 

with someone who disaCTees 
conversation (kon vor sa' shon) — friendly talk; talking together with others 
discipline (dis' o plin) — training to do the right thing; control 
errand (er' ond) - a tiip to do something; what one is sent to do 
explanation (eks pi o na' shon) - a telling of why something is so; giving the 

reasons for something 
i^uide (gid) — a person who shows the way, leads, or directs 

in charge (cliarj) - having the care of others. ( A teacher is in charge of the class: 

a baby sitter is in cliarge of the baby.) 
independent (in di pen' dont) - not wanting help from others 
on his own — by himself; with nobody to tell him (what to do) 
outj^oing (out go' ing) — person who gets along well with other people 
pampered (pan/ pcrd) - "spoiled'': given too much 
plan (plan) — to think ahead of time what you are going to do 
protector (pro tek' tor) - one who keeps (others) from danger 
rebellions (ri bel' yos) - always saying "no"; not agreeing with anything; hard 

to manage; disobedient 
sense of humor (hu' mor) - ability to see the funny side of things - even serious 

thines 

teenager (ten aj or) — a person 13 to 19 years old 
timid (tim' id) - easily frightened; shy 

troublemaker (trub' ol mak' or) - one who makes a lot of trouble for others 
unsociable (un so'slio bol) - not getting along with others very easily 
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Assignment: 

1. What should your child be able to do before he goes to school? 

2. How docs he change between 10 and 12? 

3. What is the job of the parent when the child is between 6 and 
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UNIT X - CHARACTER TRAINING 


What Will He Be Like? 


Lesson 1 


Objective: To get a general picture of what your child will be like. 

Information: A young woman should take a good, serious look at herself and at the 
man she expects to marry. Think of yourself as a wife. Really study 
yourself. What do you see? What kind of person are you? Think it over 
very carefully. Your children will someday be very much like you and 
your husband, because children do the things they have seen while they 
are growing up. 

A child imitates a parent's walk, talk, and actions. He will act as he sees 
his parents acting. It does no good to tell a child to act in a good way and 
then you act in a bad way yourself. The child does what he sees chtie, not 
what he is told to do. 

This is why parents who are mean, who lie and cheat, who do whatever 
they can ''get away with,'' can expect the children to do the same as they 
grow older. 

Other people also influence your children's lives. Some of them are 
teaciier5 ministers, scout leaders, etc. But parents have much more 


influence than all of these together. 


Vocabulary: 


general (jen' or ol) — over-all 

imitate (im'o tat) — try to be like (someone else); copy (someone else) 
influence (in' flu ons) — change someone by words or teaching or actions 
mean (men) — nasty; not kind; acting bad to others 
serious (ser' i os) — thoughtful 


Assignment: 


1. Who are some people who influence a child? 

2. Which of these have the greatest influence? 

3. What will a child be like? 
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UNIT XI - ENTERTAINING CHILDREN 
Birth CO 2 Years Lesson 1 


Objective: To learn how to keep your child usefully occupied from infancy to 2 
years. 

Information: A child learns by {)LtyUi<f, Play is as important to a child as work is to his 
parents. When the tiny infant watches his fingers and toes, passes a block 
from one hand to the other, studies himself in a mirror — he is learning 
about the world around him. 

To help a child learn and develop, his toys must be chosen so that he is 
learniniz; on his own level. Toys that are too difficult for his ago or mental 
growth only make him unhappy and make him feel like a failiu'e. 

For the first 2 years, simple block toys, boxes, mother's pots and pans, 
simple plastic toys, and soft dolls and animals are good. He loves to build 
with blocks and fit pans into each other and bang lids on them. Boxes are 
much more interesting than expensive toys. Simple push-toys, with a bell 
or music as he pushes, will interest him. 

Be sure that all toys are easy to handle, have no small parts to break off, 
are painted only with non-poisonous paints, and can be chewed, 
hammered, and used hard without hurting the baby. 

Vocabulary: 

chosen (cho' zon) - picked out from others 

expensive (eks pen' siv) — costing a lot of money 

failure (fal' yor) — someone who cannot do things well 

interesting (in' tor is ting) — holding his interest or attention 

level (lev' al) - where he is now, not where he will be later on 

non-poisonous (non poi' zan os) — containing no poison. (If you paint a toy 

yourself, be sure the paint is safe for baby.) 
occupied (ok' u pid) — busy doing something 
usefully (us' fol i) — so as to get some good out of it 
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Assignment: 


1. What is the baby doing when he plays? 

2. Why should the baby have simple Coys in his first 2 years? 

3. All toys should be: 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
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UNIT XI ENTERTAINING CHILDREN 


Tlic Years From 2 to 6 Lesson 2 

Objective: To Icnrn how to keej) your child usefully oceupicd from 2 to 6. 

Information: As your child grows, what he sees and understands around him grows, too, 
Now is the time for simple dolls and doll furniture and for trucks, cars, 
and lots of blocks. Blocks of all sizes and shapes are wonderful for any 
child from 2 to 8. They are a good way of helping your child's 
imagination to develop. 

Again, remember to keep toys simple, but not babyish. And when your 
child is playing, even though he has trains mixed up, doll clothes and 
furniture wrong, leave hitn alone. He learns by mistakes and by having to 
think to correct these mistakes. Remember, he is playing, not yon. 

As he gets older and plays with other children, he gradually gets things in 
place and corrects his mistakes — by himself. 

Vocabulary: 

babyish (ba' bi ish) ~ like a baby; childish 
gradually (graj' u ol i) - little by little 

imagination (i maj o na' shon) — forming pictures in the mind of things not 

really there: playing ''make believe'' 
understand (un dor stand') - get the meaning of; know well 

Assignment: 

1. What kind of toys should your child have from 2 to 6? 

^ Why should parents let the child play in his own way most of the time? 

^. As he grows older, how does a child's play improve? 
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UNIT XI - ENTERTAINING CHILDREN 
The Years From 6 to 10 Lesson 3 


Objective: To learn what keeps your child's interest from 6 to 10. 

Information: When your child goes to school he becomes part of a group. This carries 
over into his life at home. Between 6 and 10 he enjoys games and play 
with other children, such as running, jumping, and chasing games. He also 
likes wheel toys such as bicycles and skates. He learns to wrestle and fight. 
And he loves parties, although his behavior at a party may be poor. He is 
generally happy, although he will have times when he is bad. Most 
c--^ "''^^^children learn to read at this time, and if guided by the parents, will cake 
amiRterest in books. 

In the 8th or 9th year, he likes clubs and groups (such as Scouts). He is 
more careful in picking his friends now than before. He plays many group 
games of imagination and action, such as "cowboys and indians". His 
interest in comics, radio, and TV grows rapidly. 

His manners at this time are often very poor at home, but may be better 
away from home. About this time he begins to understand the different 
roles of mother and father. He becomes more modest when around his 
parents and others. 

By 10 your child will prefer to be with his own sex, while looking down 
on the other sex. This is the time of "gangs" or "clubs'* of special friends. 
About this time adults begin to be outsiders, or even "the enemy". 

Parents will do well to keep a ready sense of humor from the time their 
child is 10 until he is grown. Guidance and discipline are necessary, too, 
but a good laugh or joke does much more to keep the child— parent 
relationship a happy one. 

Vocabulary: 

behavior (bi hav yer) — way of acting 

chase (chas) — run after (someone) to try to catch him 

discipline (dis' 3 plin) — training of the mind; training to do, the right thing 
enemy (en' o mi) ~ one you are fighting against 
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guidance (gid' ons) - guiding; leading; directing 

modest (mod' ist) - choosing to cover up the body in front of other people 
prefer (pri fer ) ~ to choose one thing rather than another; to like one thing 
better than another 

outsider (out sid' or) - someone who does not '*belong'\ and with whom you 

do not want to shiire your feelings 
relationship (ri la' shon ship) - connection between persons or groups 
role (rol) - the **part" played by a person. It could be a part in a play or a part 

in life. 

wrestle (res' ol) — a hind of fighting where each one tries to throw the other to 
the ground 

Assignment: 

1. What will your child be like from 6 to 10? 

2. What will he like to play? 

3. What is a good and important thing for parents to develop in dealing with 
children from 10 to adulthood? 
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The most significant achievement for Vocational Education during the past year was the passage by 
the Tennessee Legislature of House Bill 1203 and its companion Senate Bill 1091 referred to as "The 
Comprehensive Vocational Education BilT'. This piece of legislation incorporates many of the things this 
Advisory Committee has been recommending for the past three years, i.e., the expansion of secondary 
programs in Vocational Education and increased career guidance and counseling in grades 7-12. This 
legislation requires each county in the State to submit a plan for Vocational Education which will be accessible 
to all high school students and planned to serve at least 50% of the students in grades 9 through 12. This 
Act also requires counseling in grades 7 through 12 at the ratio of one counselor for every two hundred 
students, and further requires that each of these counselors have "special competence in vocational guidance 
including some practical experience". 

The Tennessee Advisory Council on Vocational Education heartily applauds the State 
Legislature for the passage of such a progressive piece of legislation and the Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education for its assistance in developing the data and laying the groundwork for its passage. 

The Comprehensive Vocational Education Bill presents many challenges as well as opportunities. 
Along with the obvious challenge to implement this legislative mandate is an even more formidable challenge 
to continue to upgrade those programs already in operation and to maintain and improve the State 
and regional staff operations while st the same time as<;uring thet the new programs are of a quality deemed 
acceptable. 

As the Advisory Council prepared this 1973 Annual Report, it was aware that many of the 
deficiencies and recommendations reported may well be corrected by the "Comprehensive Vocational Education 
Bill". However, it was the feeling of the Council members that as this program moves from inauguration 
to implementation there will be many levels of interpretation; therefore, they felt it was important 
to establish the areas of their concern with the hope that this would have an impact on the decisions made 
during the implementation of the programs. 
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People 


Were the State's programs 
comprehensive enough to serve the 
needs of all the people? 


Programs were provided in a total of 134 occupational codes in the State. Of this number 106 were for secondary students, 80 
post^secondary, 98 adult, 1 18 disadvantaged, and 81 handicapped. This is considered to be a comprehensive statewide program even 
though there were local school agencies which were not identified as a special target group but had complete access to all programs at 
their appropriate individual level 


Elementary 

During the past year, the Division of 
Vocational-Technical Educatior. founded 
many model and demonstration-type 
projects throughout the state in an effort 
to create local concern for and knowie *ge 
of occupational awareness and orientation 
at the elementary level. In addition, many 
workshop and in-service programs for 
elementary teachers were coordinated or 
conducted by the State Staff. It is hoped 
that the statewide exposure to the Career 
Education concept will create enough 
local interest to insure the broad base of 
acceptance needed to implement the 
program. There Is a great need for much 
more leadership from all sections of the 
State Department of Education for these 
programs. They need to be identified as a 
part of the total school programs and not 
merely cnother part of Vocational 
Education. 



Secondary 

There are over 1400 secondary voca- 
tional programs conducted ''^ the State. 
Only one county has a limited offering of 
only one vocational program, twelve 
counties have two, and the remaining 82 
counties have three or more programs. 
Counties with limited offerings are smt^ll 
rural counties. Preliminary enrollments 
indicate that 36.7 percent of the secondary 
students grades 9-12 are enrolled in voca- 
tional education, and over 19 percent are 
enrolled in occupational programs. This is 
the highest ratio since the early nineteen 
sixties. The goal has been set for 50 
percent in C)Ccupattonal programs by the 
comprehensive vocational education 
legislation by FY 1978. 



Post-Secondary 

Twenty-seven area vocational-technical 
schools are strategically located so that a 
school wilt be in reasonable commuting 
.distance for all persons desiring this level 
of training. It is estimated that this is 
from 90 to 95 percent efficient. The 
3,300 plus on the waiting lists indicate 
lack of capacity even though they are 
strategically located. It is estimated 
that at least 85 percent of the state's 
population is within a commuting dis- 
tance of one of the nine state community 
colleges, three technical institutes and 
the technical sections of the Knoxville 
and Tri'Cities Regional Vocational- 
Technical Schools. A feasibility study to 
determine the need for additional 
technical institutes in East Tennessee 
was authorized by the 88th General 
Assembly. It is felt that an excellent job 
has been done in locating the State's 
post-secondary institutions. The problem 
of capacity remains. 



Adult 

The Federal legislation of 1963 and 
1968 made it clear that all peo; 'e below 
the baccalaureate level were the proper 
concern and indeed the obligation of 
vocational education. This seems not to 
be fully accepted in Tennessee. 

The Adult Basic Education group is 
being largely overlooked as a responsibility 
of vocational education. Over 1.2 million 
adults in Tennessee have not finished high 
school, and over 340,000 have not 
finished the eighth grade. Adult Basic 
Education is a special program, largely 
Federally fin^ ^'^ed, aimed at adults with 
less than an eighth grade education. Adult 
Basic Education classes enrolled over 
17,000 adults last year in the State. In 
addition to teaching the tool skills, one 
prime purpose is to help adults of limited 
education prepare for employment 
although this program offers no occupa- 
tional skill training directly. Vocational 
Education is expected to pick up where 
Adult Basic Education leaves off. There 
seems to be no systematic plan for doing 
so, although there were over 3,000 
disadvantaged adults enrolled in vocational 
courses. 
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Age 14-17 (Secondary) 
Percent of total 308,584 Population 


population 


Age 18-24 (Post-Secondary) 
470,185 Population 


1973 POPULATION OF 
TENNESSEE 3,923,687 


Age 25-64 (Adult) 
1 ,74?,850 Population ^ ^ 


Percent of age group 
enrolled in Vocational 
Education 


VOCATIONAL 
ENROLLMENT 


Age 
(14-17) 


The above figures are a clear indication that Vocational 
Education programs of Tennessee are reaching only a small 
percentage of its people. As has been mentioned previously, 
plans are underway to increase the secondary enrollments. 
The same must be done for the other two groups. 


Age 
(18-24) 


Age 
(25-64) 


Were the State's Goals appropriate to 
ineet the needs of all the people? 


The goals for 1973 may have been appropriate in terms of what the Division felt they 
could accomplish with available manpower and facilities; however, the fact that many of 
the enrollment goals were surpassed would suggest that the goals were not valid in terms 
of the needs of students. According to the manpower needs and training output projec- 
tions used in the State Plan, the Vocational Education supply would only fill approxi- 
mately 35% of the need. This would indicate that the goals also fail to meet the employ- 
ment needs. 


The number of new secondary programs begun during the year exceeded the projection by ten 
regular and eleven disadvantaged programs, 

E. ht of the projected consumer and homemaking and three special handicapped programs failed 
to materialize. 

Secondary enrollment was approximately 10 percent below the goal; however, the secondary 
disadvantaged enrollment (including occupational programs and consumer and homemaking Home 
Ec.) was 46 percent below the goal, (21,116 of 39,192.) 

Enrollment of secondary handicapped was almost three times as great as the goal, or 192 percent 
above the goal, 1,475 goal; 4,304 reported. 

The adult enrollment was also approximately 39 percent above the goal. 

Eight of the nine curriculum projects proposed were wholly or partly completed. 

Each of the evaluation objectives were met or exceeded. 

All goals in Exemplary, Research, and Teacher Training were satisfactorily met. 
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To What Extent Were Graduates Placed? 


Placement services for secondary graduates, especially those from disadvantaged and 
handicapped programs, have been improved by the employment of placement coordinators. This 
program has operated only on a limited basis but has proven to be effective. Post-secondary 
institutions have staff personnel assigned the responsibility of job placement of graduates. Thify activity 

needs improvement and expansion. 

In addition to staff personnel who are assigned to the job placement responsibility, the 
teachers in each designated area have a responsibility to place graduates from their programs. Extended 
employment for secondary and technical vocational teachers would enable the instructor to have 
more contact with the potential employer and to place graduates of employment. In cases where mobility 
is possible, coordination on a regional or state basis in job placement needs consideration. A 
follow-up on graduates placed in employment would be a responsibility of the faculty member and 
the job placement coordinator. This would enable the institution to receive feed-back regarding the 
nature and objectives of the program, and in many cases would show areas of weakness in the development 

of skill or the ability to get along with people. 

Placement figures for post-secondary programs show only 68 percent of those either 
completing or leaving with marketable skill. It is felt that this low percentage is more a reflection 
of poor follow-up procedures than lack of job availability. The 68 percent only represents those who 

had jobs when they left the programs. 
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The projected manpower expansic > and replacement needs for 1973 were 65,714. It was further projected that the vocational 
output would be 23,963 or 36 percf tt of the needs. Other formal training institutions project an output of 2,442 or 4 percent of 
the needs. This results in 60 percent of the needs being met by employer on-the-job training, much of which is very informal. There 
is a great need for vocational education to increase its output. 

The basic challenge is to make the total output of all training agencies in the state equal the marrpower needs of the state's businesses 
and industries. 

This of course requires accurate, up-to-date data on the state manpower needs and on the output of the state's Vocational Education 
programs as well as all other sectors doing training. 


Current Employment 

A comparison of the em- 
ployment data used by the 
state during the past two 
years shows many very large 
discrepancies. 

The 1973 figures compare 
somewhat more closely with 
the national data given in the 
Occupational Outlook Quar- 
terly although the Tennessee 
patterns are not all expected 
to parallel the national 
pattern. However, as the 
distribution of some occupa- 
tions closely parallels the 
general populations, certain 
of the 1973 data undoubtedly 
represents unacceptable errors. 


Manpower Needs 
and Job Opportunities 

The 1973 data on Man- 
power needs and Job Oppor- 
tunities were arrived at 
through a long series of steps, 
some involving judgment. 
They may be the best obtain- 
able within the financial and 
manpower resources available, 
but they fall far short of 
those needed for sound plan- 
ning. 


Projected Labor Supply 

The vocational education 
output of the projected labor 
supply should be a reliable 
estimate as far as public insti- 
tutions are concerned. 

Again one is disturbed by 
the wide differences in pro- 
jected vocational outputs 
only a year apart. 

Such variations in output, 
fluctuating violently in either 
direction, are hard to explain. 
The one-year projection 
should be based largely on 
students already in school or 
at least on existing programs 
with some allowance for 
growth. 


Other Sectors Output 

Another very weak section 
is the "Other sectors output" 
of projected labor supply. 
This is weak partly because 
no mechanism or regular re- 
porting system exists to col- 
lect information from several 
major sectors outside the tax- 
supported institutions. In the 
1972-73 State Plan nearly 
half the data cells are blank 
and many others are obvious 
guesses. 

It is important that data 
from these other sectors be 
obtained. Otherwise, it will 
be easy for the State Board 
for Vocational Education to 
overestimate its role and plan 
blindly. It will spend tax dol- 
lars to duplicate existing edu- 
cational facilities and estab- 
lished programs. 

Some of these data can be 
obtained without excessive 
effort although, in other cases, 
new systems of data collec- 
tion would have to be set up. 
Data on apprenticeship should 
be available from one source. 
Vocationally trained output 
of manpower of private non- 
profit schools and colleges, 
the armed forces, labor unions, 
training departments of busi- 
ness and industry, on-the-job 
training, proprietary schools, 
and other training programs 
may require greater effort. 



Instilling the Work Ethic 


The complaint repeatedly heard from businessmen across the state is that teaching skills 
is not enough to assure them of a productive employee. Many employers are experiencing a 
greater degree of apathy from their employees toward quality work than ever before. 

It is the general feeling among businessmen and industrialists that much more attention 
needs to be given to instilling in our citizens an understanding of our economic system and an 
appreciation for their responsibility to their employers and to those who will use their services 
and/or products. 

This task of course is not the sole responsibility of Vocational Education, but it is felt 
that a great deal of improvement could be made if more emphasis was placed on this in the 
occupational courses. An even greater improvement would result if all students were introduced 
to the world of work at an early age and if all school personnel was more aware of the need for 
instilling the work ethic in the youth of our State. 


1. The Advisory Council commends the 
Division of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion for their efforts during the past year 
in evaluating secondary Vocational Educa- 
tion for their efforts during the past year in evaluating secon- 
dary Vocational Education programs. The Division conducted 
program evaluations for fourteen (14) local school systems 
including 105 instructional programs during the 1972-73 
school year. 

A task force was appointed to design an evaluation instrument 
and to plan a team evaluation to use the criteria evaluation 
method. The evaluation teams were selected to give broad rep- 
resentation to a!) people Involved in Vocational Education. A 
Chairman was selected and a pre-evaluation visit to the system 
was made to familiarize the local administrators and instruc- 
tors with the evaluation procedure. 

2. The Advisory Council commends the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education for their efforts in getting the Area Voca- 
tional-Technical Schools accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools. 

During their quarterly business meeting in August 1970, the 
Area School superintendents voted to adopt the policies, pro- 
cedures, and standards of the Committee on Occupational 
Education (now a Commission), Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools, as their evaluative criteria. This evalua- 
tion procedure was begun in October 1970, and completed 
in March 1973, utilizing the expertise of State staff members, 
school superintendents, and school staff and faculty members 
as visiting team members. 

As of October 1973, nineteen (19) of the twenty-seven Area 
Schools have been accredited and six (6) more have been re- 
viewed by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools' 
Executive Committee and will be considered for accreditation 
In December 1973. 

3. The Advisory Council commends the State Board of Educa- 
tion for changing their regulations concerning high school 
credit for Vocational Education courses to give a hour's credit 
fora hour's classwork. We feel it is important to put Vocational 
Education classes on an equal footing with academic classes 


and remove the area of second-class citizenship which permeates 
much of Vocational Education. 

4. The Advisory Council commends the State Board of Educa- 
tion for establishing a program for secondary Vocational 
Education which will allow under certain conditions a local 
school superintendent to apply for a twelve month program. 
It is the hope of the Council that this extended program will 
provide an opportunity for instructors to increase their contact 
with local business and industry which will enable them to 
make their course content more relevant and also aid in the 
placement and followup of graduates. 

5. The Advisory Council commends the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education for the development and use of the "In- 
formation Management System" for programs contracted with 
local school systems. This system has been recognized as one 
of the best in the country and is providing valuable information 
to the Division to use in program planning and evaluation. 

6. The Advisory Council commends the Tennessee Legislature 
for increasing the funding of Vocational Education. The opera- 
tional funds were increased 19% for the current fiscal year, 
(from $13,858,000 in 1972-73 to $16,536,100 in 1973-74) 
and the capital outlay funds were increased almost 100%, 
(from $5,000,000 In 1972-73 to $9,930,000 in 1973-74). This 
demonstration of commitment on the part of the Legislature 
has created a feeling of optimism and enthusiasm among Voca- 
tional Educators in Tennessee. 

7. The Advisory Council commends the Tennessee Legislature 
for the passage of the "Comprehensive Vocational Education 
Act" which requires each county in the state to make Voca- 
tional Education available to all students and to provide facili- 
ties to accommodate at least 50% of all students grades 9 
through 12. All capital costs and operating costs of these 
programs are to be borne by the State. This Act also provides 
for counseling in grades 7 through 12 at the ration of one 
counselor for two hundred (200) students. Counselors shall 
have special competencies in vocational guidance including 
some practical experience. The Council feels that this program. 
If properly coordinated with existing programs at the second- 
ary and post-secondary levels will place Tennessee's Vocational 
Education program among the best in the nation. 


Advisory Council 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


CAREER GUIDANCE 

It is recommended that certification of 
school guidance personnel be changed to 
give more attention to courses in Career 
Educdtion, Occupational Guidance, and 
philosophy of Vocational Education, and 
to recognize the need for some practical 
work experience as a prerequisite for 
career counseling. 

The Advisory Council is aware of legis- 
lation recently passed by the Tennessee 
Legislature which requires an increase in 
the ratio of counselors and student and 
which requires that counselors have 
"special competence in vocational guid- 
ance including some practical experience". 
The Council is extremely gratified for the 
passage of this legislation and is in full 
agreement with the intent of the bill; 
however, it is feared that unless the State 
Board establish some definite guidelines 
for implementing these requirements, the 
full intent of the bill may never be 
realized. 


COST ANALYSIS 

It is recommended that the State Board 
for Vocational Education initiate a pro- 
gram of Cost Analysis of Post-secondary 
Vocational Education programs. 

This information would provide the 
State Board and the Division of Voca- 
tional Education with a flexibility in 
decision-making and program planning it 
does not currently possess. If the program 
--^ij expanded to include cost-effec- 
pn i/^";s or cost-benefit, it could also be a 
^j^^y^Huable aid in program evaluation. 


A limited amount of work has already 
been done in secondary programs by the 
Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service and Dr. C. Kenneth Tanner at the 
University of Tennessee. The work done 
In these two studies could be expanded 
and built upon to prevent unnecessary 
duplication. 


STATE PLAN 

It is recommended that the Division of 
Vocational-Technical Education keep the 
State Advisory Council better informed 
on the development of the State Plan and 
involve Council members in this develop- 
ment. 

The Advisory Council feels that in 
order to do an effective job of evaluating 
the State Plan and to effect any substan- 
tial change in the Plan's content, it must 
be more knowledgeable of the develop- 
ment process. 

Advising the State Board on the 
development of the State Plan and on 
policy matters arising in the administra- 
tion of the State Plan as to the availability 
of vocational education to all persons 
needing such education are two of the 
primary legal responsibilities of State 
Advisory Councils. 

It also suggested that all Council 
members should be supplied with a work 
copy of the entire document under con- 
sideration prior to the required "Public 
Hearing" in order that they may conduct 
a meaningful public examination. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 

It is recommended that the State Board 
for Vocational Education establish a 
formula for the allocation and distribution 
of state and federal funds to local school 
districts for the operation of secondary 
vocational education programs. 

As the new regulations passed by the 
State legislation regarding secondary 
vocational education are put into effect, 
there is going to be a tremendous demand 
from local school districts for state and 
federal funds. It is felt that the presently 
used system of determining the relative 
priority of local applications for possible 
funding will not be adequate under the 
new state regulation. Since all local 
school systems must have vocational 
offerings for a minimum of 50% of its 
students, the projiem now will be how to 
divide the money available among all the 
local districts. The Advisory Council 
believes an exact formula is needed to 
accomplish this in an objective manner. 


CAREER EDUCATION 

It is recommended that the State Board 
for Vocational Education take the lead in 
encouraging the top leadership of both 
general education and vocational educa- 
tion to join together in encouraging a 
commitment to and implementation of 
the career education concept in all levels 
of public education. 

The Advisory Council has worked 
closely with the Division of Vocational 
Education in its efforts to create interest 
in and knowledge of career education 
through various demonstration models 
during the past two years; however, it has 
become increasingly evident that this job 
cannot be done by Vocational Education 
people alone. If the concept is to take 
hold in the public classrooms across the 
State, the entire educational structure 
must unify behind it. 


jobs. The secondary information Manage- 
ment System does a three-month follow-up 
and thus shows a better placement record 
for secondary programs than is shown on 
post-secondary records. 


SEMI-SKILLED TRADES 

It is recommended that more training be 
made available for those in semi*skilled 
and unskilled occupations. 

There is still a great need for semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers in Tennessee 
according to manpower forecasts. Of 
even greater importance are the thousands 
of people in Tennessee who could sub- 
stantially increase their earning power 
with this type training. Many jobs in both 
production and service require only a few 
weeks or months of training. Because 
short-term preparatory training is usually 
not available in vocational schools, 
training of this type is often given on the 
job at the employer's expense. This also 
means that the taxpaying unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers help support training 
for skilled occupations while finding very 
little preparatory training for semi-skilled 
occupations in public institutions. 

The Advisory Council bel ieves cit izens 
headed for semi-skilled occupations are 
being short-changed. 


POST-SECONDARY FOLLOW-UP 

It is recommended that the State Board 
for Vocational Education develop an 
"Information Management System" for 
all post'Secondary programs (area schools, 
technical Institutes, community colleges) 
and that it be combined with the system 
now being operated for the secondary 
programs. 

This would give the Division of 
Vocational Education much more readily 
retrievable information than they now 
have. A major feature of the secondary 
system which is acutely needed for 
post-secondary programs is an efficient 
follow-up procedure. The placement 
figures now available for post-secondary 
programs are far from adequate because 
they are compiled as students complete 
'^"'^^'""/vise leave a program and there is 


PRIVATE AND PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL INFORMATION 

It is recommended that the State Depart- 
ment of Education Initiate a program of 
information management of post- 
secondary private and proprietary 
vocational schools in Tennessee. 

Much more complete data on the 
course offerings and output of private and 
proprietary training institutions Is 
necessary in order for the State Depart- 
ment of Education to do effective short 
and long-range planning for Vocational 
Education. There should be some coor- 
dination of planning and sharing of both 
manpower needs information and training 
output information between public and 
private agencies. This type of cooperation 
would prevent the taxpayers of Tennessee 
from paying for training which is already 
available and would further help State 
officials determine who should be 
required to finance their own training 
needs and who would have that training 
paid for with tax monies. 
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y no system for updating those 
5 former students are placed in 


LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

It is recommended that the State Board 
for Vocational Education require local 
school systems contracting with the State 
to conduct Vocational Education 
programs to make much more extensive 
use of Local Advisory Committees. 

The use of lay citizen advisory com- 
mittees by local school systems has been 
an important part of public education in 
the United States since our nation's 
earliest days, especially in the field of 
vocational-technical education. Although 
the State Board presently requires the 
naming of a local advisory committee to 
be included in the contract agreement 
with local school systems, very little is 


done to supervise or give guidance In the 
proper use of these committees. There Is 
a great need for more leadership from the 
State in providing indepth operational or 
directional guidance in the proper use and 
function of local committees. There needs 
to be much more communication between 
the various local committees and between 
the local committees and the Department 
of Education. The State Advisory Council 
recognizes a considerable amount of 
responsibility in this area also and is 
prepared to assist the State Board in 
upgrading the "Local Advisory Committees" 
as a source of valuable, realistic, grass- 
roots information as to how well 
Vocational Education is meeting the 
needs of students In their communities. 


REGULATION OF PROPRIETARY 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

It is recommended that the State Board 
for Vocational Education begin efforts to 
bring under its supervision private and 
propriecary schools oifering Vocational 
Education courses in the State. 

The regulation of education is a State 
responsibility. It is the feeling of the 
Advisory Council that the State of 
Tennessee will not have fully met this 
responsibility until it brings all proprie- 
tary and private schools under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Education or 
some other public regulatory bodies as 
most states have done. If some of these 
schools offer inferior education. It is 
partly because the State has not set 
minimum standards and allows them to 
remain unregulated and unsupervised. 

Presently only private business colleges, 
proprietary schools desiring to qualify for 
veterans benefits, cosmetology schools 
and barber schools have any form of State 
regulations. The cosmetology schools and 
barber schools have their own state 
boards and are not regulated by the State 
Board of Education. 

The control and regulation of these 
schools would make it possible for educa- 
tional planners in the State to more 
accurately assess their contribution to the 
total manpower needs of the State. Some 
degree of quality control would also make 
it much more feasible for the State to 
enter in contractual agreement with these 
institutions if circumstances should 
warrant such an arrangement. 
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Advisory Council 
MISSION S RESPONSIBLITY 


The Tennessee State Advisory Council on Vocational Education was appointed 
by the Governor of the State of Tennessee in keeping with the 1968 Amend- 
ments to the 1963 Vocational Education Act (P, L, 90-576), which requires the establishment of a State 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education by each state desiring to receive federal monies for vocational 
education, and as amended by the 1972 Education Amendments (P, L, 92-318). The mission, responsibilities 
and status of the Councils can be stated as follows: 


"Functioning independently and autonomously with funds 
provided by Congress, the State Advisory Council on Vo- 
cational Education has the responsibility for assisting the 
State Board of Vocational Education (or State Board of 
Education) and State Commission in formulating statewide 
educational policy and programs by: 

1, Advising the Board on the development of the State Plan for Vocational Education and Occupa- 
tional Education, including the preparation of both long-range and yearly program plans, 

2, Advising the State Board on policy matters arising in the administration of the State Plan as to 
the availability of vocational, occupational, technical and career education programs to persons 
needing such education, 

3, Holding public meetings (at least one annually) and hearings at which the general public is given 
opportunity to express views concerning vocational, occupational, and career education, 

4* Evaluating at the State and local school level the effectiveness and accomplishments of occupa- 
tional education programs in terms of the goals and objectives contained in the State Plan for 
attracting its potential clientele, and serving their needs, 

5. Recommending such changes in programs, services and activities as may be warranted by the 
evaluation, 

6. Publishing any special reports as may be deemed warranted, and a required annual report of its 
evaluation findings and recommendations for change, and disseminating the report to the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education, the U, S, Office of Education, the State Board, the 
State Commissioner, and appropriate state and local agencies and officials, as well as to interested 
organizations and individuals throughout the State, 

7. Encouraging the State Board and Commissioner (and any other involved State agencies) to accept 
and implement as much as possible of the Council's recommendations, 

8. Advocating ~ either independently or jointly with the State Board, the State Commissioner, and 
any other involved State agencies and organizations— needed changes in leqisiation, funding, etc, 

O , affecting occupational education before relevant State officials, the State legislature, the governor, 
ERJC etc. 



The Advisory Council held four meetings in 1972-73 at various locations across the State. On June 
19-20 at the Cordell Hull Building in Nashville, Dr. Garry Bice, Director of the Research Coordinating 
Unit, gave report on the three research products contracted by the Council (Information Management System, 
Salary Study of State Staffs, and Career Guidance). Mr. Russell Smith presented the Career Education film 
produced by the National Advisory Council. 

The Knoxville meeting was held in conjunction with the East Tennessee Education Association 
October 26-28. During this time the Council heard a progress report from Mr. Bill Harrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, a report on evaluation of secondary programs by Mr. Bobby Derryberry, 
a report on the Tennessee Vocational Association from Dr. James Coburn, and a brief statement from Dr. 
Ralph Woodin, Head of the Department of Vocational Education at the University of Tennessee. 

Tne Council invited Dr. John K. Folger, Executive Director of the Higher Education Commission, to 
discuss the implications of the Educational Amendments of 1972, especially the proposed State Commissions, 
at the February meeting in Cleveland. The Council also received a report from Dr. John Ray on the development 
of a self evaluation model for Vocational Education. 

Nashville was again the scene of the April meeting of the Advisory Council. At this meeting the 
Council received an updated report on the Career Guidance Study and was introduced to a new "Data-Pak" 
system of providing each of the 95 counties in Tennessee with data for their local program planning. This 
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meeting was held in conjunction with the T.E.A. representative assembly so that the Council could attend the 
annual luncheon of the Tennessee Vocational Association. 

In addition to these regular quarterly meetings the Advisory Council held other special meetings 
throughout the year. One of the most important was the Public Hearing on the State Plan in the Cordell Hull 
Building in Nashville. Much publicity was sent cut to newspapers across the state as well as notices to special 
persons or groups who the Council felt might be interested, but there was still a dissappointingly small crowd of 
fifty-six. Another special meetir^g was held to present the Career Guidance to the State Board for Vocational 
Education and to give an opportunity for discussion between the members of the two bodies on this and other 
relevent issues. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 

"Career Education and the School Counselor in Tennessee" 
research conducted by the Tennessee Research Coordinat- 
ing Unit 

"Vocational Education Planning in Tennessee, An Evalua- 
tion of Methodology" research conducted by Dr. Homer 
Kempfer, Reston, Va. 
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This report of the Tennessee State Advisory Council's Annual 
Evaluation of the programs and activities of the Division of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion for the fiscal year 1973 is directed to the State Board for Vocational Education 
for their study and comments or additions, and then forwarded to the 
U. S. Office of Education and to the National Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education. The report is also for the benefit of all other state agencies, 
the Governor of the State of Tennessee, the State legislature, and the general 
public. It is the purpose of the Tennessee State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education in this evaluation report to inform the citizens of Tennessee as to the func- 
tions and accomplishments of the Division of Vocational Education 
throughout the State to give recognition for those things which have been 
initiated, which seem to indicate progress, and to make recommendations in the 
areas in which the Council feels more effort is needed. The observations 
and recommendations contained within this report are based on information 
supplied to the Council from many sources, including the State Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, the Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit, and special 
consultants. These were combined with informal information and observa- 
tions gathered by the Advisory Council members through visitations and meet- 
ing held during the course of the year. The Council wishes to express 
its gratitude to all those whose assistance enabled the Council to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities during the past year, especially the assistant Commissioner of 
Vocational Education and those members of the staff of the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education whose response to the Council's request for information, data, 

and statistics was always cheerful and prompt. 
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Mr. Samuel Hubbard, Superintendent 
Wayne County Board of Education 
c/o Cabell County Board of Education 
620 20th Street 

Huntington, West Virginia 25709 
Dear Messrs. Her tig and Hubbard: 

Presented herein Is the needs analysis of vocational education in both 
Cabell and Wayne Counties, with proposed recommendations for vocational- 
education programs at the secondary and postsecondary levels. Further 
recommendations are also contained for che approximate location or 
locations of any additional facilities required to implement the program 
recommendations . 

In the recommendations, the broader concept of career education replaces 
reference to vocational education. This concept is introduced as the 
primary element for the future educational programs in both Cabell and 
Wayne Counties. 

At this time we would like to acknowledge with gratitude the help we have 
received from you and the members of your staffs in obtaining the data 
incorporated in this. report. In addition we would like to extend through 
you our appreciation to the principals, guidance counselors, and teachers 
of the junior and senior high schools for their help and support with 
regard to the parent and student surveys. It is this type of cooperation 
and team effort which is going to be necessary to implement the recommen- 
dations of this report. 

The recommendations, supported by the data analyzed, contain many 
challenges, yet offer exciting times ahead for both the administrative 
school staffs and the community. We look forward to continuing our work 
with you in further planning and in the implementation of the career- 
education program and facility recommendations presented herein. 

Sincerely, ".^-^ 



Robert D. Cain, Project Manager 
RCA Education Services 
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SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


On May 9, 1973, an agreement was entered into between the Board of 
Education of Cabell County, West Virginia, and the Board of Education of 
Wayne County, West Virgini.i, and RCA Service Company, Education Services, 
a division of RCA Corporation, This agreement, referred to as the "Joint 
Venture," was entered into for several reasons. 

First, Cabell and Wayne Counties are in close proximity within the 
Tri-State area of West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio. (Sea Figure 1,) 
Second, the city of Huntington provides the main unifying force with 
regard to employment and economic development. Third, all major cities 
(Huntington, Ashland, and Ironton) are within commuting distances for 
residents of both counties. And, finally ^ similar school structures in 
both counties recognized the need to investigate the possibility of avoid- 
ing costly duplication of programs and facilities. 

The agreement entered into between the two Boards of Education and RCA 
Education Services was to conduct a needs analysis of vocational education 
in Cabell and Wayne Counties and to provide tentative recommendations for 
vocational-education programs and services at the secondary and post- 
secondary levels, with further recommendations for the approximate location 
or locations of any additional facility or facilities needed to accommodate 
the program recommendations. Sections II through V of this report present 
the data which were gathered and analyzed to arrive at the recommendations 
which are contained in the final section. 
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Section II introduces the first element for consideration in the 
analysis of the two counties, the demographic data. The demographic 
data cover population by size and characteristics for the two counties 
and the Huntington SMFA. Population change and forecast data are also 
presented. In addition, the migration and commuter patterns of area 
residents are examined to determine where people work and, perhaps, 
what types of jobs they hold for which they need training. 

The information obtained on the demographics of the area takes on 
additional meaning when viewed in terms of the labor force data presented 
in the next section. Section III presents the current manpower picture 
by industry and occupation. Labor force projections by industry and 
occupation are also presented to determine those occupational areas 
which may expand in the future and which would determine the nature of 
the types of vocational programs which should be offered. 

Section IV reports data for the vocational-education programs 
already available within Cabell and Wayne County and the Tri-State area 
at the public and private secondary and postsecondary levels. For each 
institution, such factors as programs offered, capacity, present enroll- 
ment, location and accessibility, admission requirements and costs, and 
placement experience are reviewed. Dropout rates and enrollment data 
are presented for the secondary schools in Cabell and Wayne Counties. 
In addition, sources of information concerning educational and training 
requirements for local job opportunities are presented. 

In Section V, data derived from graduate, current student, and parent 
surveys are presented and analyzed. Survey construction, administration, and 
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tabulation procedures are presented for the three surveys conducted: 
(1) a survey of 1971-72 and 1972-73 graduates in both counties, (2) a 
survey of presently enrolled ninth through twelfth grade students, and 
(3) a survey of the parents of the ninth through twelfth grade students 
in both Cabell and Wayne Counties. The survey of the graduates assessed 
their postsecondary status with regard to education, military, marriage, 
employment, and unemployment. The survey of the presently enrolled ninth 
through twelfth grade students was conducted to determine school completion 
plans and expectations, secondary and postsecondary educational and train- 
ing interests, employment goals, occupational interests, and migration 
plans. The survey of the students' parents was conducted to determine 
interest in possible expansion of vocational-education programs at both the 
secondary and postsecondary levels with regard to the future education of 
their children or for themselves as adults. The survey data are analyzed 
and discussed in terms of the data which have been presented in previous 
sections. 

The information presented and discussed in Sections II-V is essential 
to fully understanding the final recommendations for educational programs 
and location of facilities presented in Section VI.' While Section VI 
summarizes each of the previous sections of this report, prior familiarity 
with the subject matter contained in each section of this report is 
assumed. Accompanying the major recommendations are minor recommendations 
with a rationale for all recommendations made. 

Sections II-V present a comprehensive review of relevant information 
which must be considered by all parties involved in the "Joint Venture." 
This has been done in an attempt to arrive at recommendations which are 
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based upon available objective information and which will ensure future 
educational relevance and excellence for Cabell and Wayne Counties. 
However, foremost in the minds of the staff of RCA Education Services, 
while researching, surveying, and analyzing the data to arrive at the 
recommendations finally presented herein, was the welfare and future success 
of students and citizens of Cabell and Wayne Counties. 
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SECTION II 
DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS AND FORECASTS 

A. Introduction 

Before any recommendation can be made regarding future educational 
programs which should be developed or educational facilities which 
should be built, it is essential to provide a framework from which 
to view the data which lead to such decisions. The cornerstone of 
this framework is the demographic data which create a profile of the 
area. Demographic data refer to statistics about the population which 
are aggregated and presented in many ways depending upon the intended 
use of the data. This section provid>^s the demographic data necessary 
so that other information presented in subsequent sections of this 
report can be viewed with an expanded knowledge of the number and status 
of the people who live in Cabell and Wayne Counties. 

The past and present population will be reported by age and sex for 
the state, the region, and the counties which comprise the region. From 
this population profile, trends will be emphasized and population fore- 
casts developed. These data have a direct relationship to the current 
and projected manpower for the labor force and the present and projected 
status of the school-age population. All these data will affect future 
school-enrollment figures and future facility development. The movement, 
or mobility, of the population will also be expressed in terms of 
migration, both into and out of the area, and commuter statistics within 
the area. This information will help provide a clearer picture of where 
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the people in Cabell and Wayne Counties work and, therefore, the Jobs 
for which they should receive training, 

B, Characteristics of the Population 

1, Population Changes in the State of West Virginia 

Between 1960 and 1970 the population of West Virginia dropped from 
1,860,000 to 1,744,000, a decline of 116,000, or 6,2 percent. West 
Virginia is one of three states that lost population during this period 
and the only state in the nation which lost population in the last two 
censuses,—^ From 1940 through 1970 the population of West Virginia 
declined 9 percent, while that of the nation increased 54 percent. In 
1940 West Virginia ranked 25th in population among the 50 states; in 
1970 it ranked 34th, National, state, and regional population trends, 
as well as changes at the local levels, must be considered in developing 
an understanding of the demographic profile of the Cabell and Wayne 
Counties area. Since trends in population change establish a basic 
framework from which forecasts for the area can be made, the past, present, 
and future populations of Cabell and Wayne Counties are reviewed and 
analyzed • 

2, Population Changes in Cabell and Wayne Counties 

A hiSLorical review of growth shows that the population of Cabell 
County has increased far more rapidly than that of the State of West 

-^^ Annual Manpower Planning Report, State of West Virginia March 1973, 
West Virginia Department of Employment Security, p, (2) 16, 
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Virginia and has kept pace with the growth of the Huntington-Ashland-Ironton 
1/ , 

SMSA. (See Tables II-l and II-2.) The largest numerical increase in the 
county's population occurred between 1900 and 1930. Even though sub- 
sequent increases were more modest, the county accounted for one-third of 
the growth of .the Huntington SMSA between 1940 and 1970, with an increase 
of nearly 9,500. The loss of 1,284 persons between 1960 and 1970 was the 
first recorded decrease in population for the county since the turn of 
the century. The census population of Cabell County in 1970 was 106,918, 
or 1.2 percent less than in 1960. 

A review of population growth in Wayne County shows that increases 
have come in waves, being followed by waning rates of growth. Population 
increased 26.6 percent in Wayne County at the turn of the century 
(1890"1900) . The county enjoyed a second substantial influx between 
1920 and 1940, but in the last decade the population decreased by 1,396 
persons, or a net loss of 3.6 percent from 1960 to 1970. 

Since Wayne County is located in a region in which population increases 
are small when compared with other parts of the country, comparisons were 
made to ascertain the behavior of other counties in the general area. 
(See Table II-2.) Between 1940 and 1970, four counties in the area and 
the State of West Virginia as a whole showed decreases in population, 
whereas Cabell and Wayne Counties had overall increases of 9.7 percent and 
5.6 percent, respectively, Lawrence County, Ohio, and Boyd and Greenup 
Counties, Kentucky, also had substantial increases over the past three 
decades. All counties bordering on the Ohio River had increases in 
population between 1940 and 1970. 

IT 

*" The Huntington-Ashland-Ironton standard metropolitan statistical area 
(SMSA) is defined by the Bureau of the Census as consisting of Cabell 
O and Wayne Counties, West Virginia; Boyd County, Kentucky; and Lawrence 
ERJC County, Ohio. 
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3. Population Characteristics of Cabell and Wayne Counties 
Table II-3 outlines several population characteristics of Cabell 
and Wayne Counties and the Huntington SMSA. The table includes social, 
economic, and out-migration data for 1970, with changes from 1960 to 
1970 indicated. By percent of population, Wayne County lost more people 
(3.6 percent) due to out-migration between 1960 and 1970 than did Cabell 
County (1.2 percent). Cabell County can be characterized as being more 
urban than Wayne County, as there are 383-2 persons per square mile in 
Cabell County but only 73.3 persons per square mile in Wayne County. By 
percent of total population, there are more people in Wayne County em- 
ployed in manufacturing than in Cabell County (31.1 percent and 26.0 
percent, respectively); but more people in Cabell County are employed in 
white-collar occupations than in Wayne County (49.3 percent and 37.1 per- 
cent , respectively) . 

The population in Cabell County is older than in Wayne County, with 
the median age of the two counties being 31.5 years and 28.5 years, 
respectively. Also, there are more people 65 years of age and over in 
Cabell County. The families in Wayne County are slightly larger, with 
3.27 persons per household as compared with 2.88 persons per household in 
Cabell County. The median income, however, is lower in Wayne County than 
in Cabell County ($7,033 and $8,109, respectively). Thus, there are more 
families below the poverty level in Wayne County by percent of population (21.1 
percent); but, numerically, there are more people below the poverty level in 
Cabell County (3,684). The median school years completed for persons 25 
years of age and over is 11.9 years in Cabell County, with 49.4 percent of 
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the population 25 years and over being high school graduates. In Wayne 
County, the median school years completed is 10.0 years, with 36.3 per- 
cent of the persons 25 years of age and over having graduated from high 
school . 

4. Urban-Rural Distribution of Population 

Table II-4 presents the urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm com- 
position of the population in the counties comprising the Huntington 
SMSA from 1950 through 1970. 

The urban population in Cabell County decreased by 8.5 percent during 
the period, from 75.6 percent in 1950 to 67.1 percent in 1970, thus 
contributing to an increase in the rural proportion of the total. The 
rural farm population continued to decline, both numerically and as a 
part of the total; but the rural nonfarm population increased from 15.6 
percent to 30.8 percent. The increase in rural nonfarm population and the 
decrease in the rural farm category were also evident in adjacent counties. 
The fact that Huntington's population declined while the rural nonfarm 
population of the county increased suggests that urban dwellers were 
moving to the suburban areas in considerable numbers. 

The urban population in Wayne County increased 6.6 percent, from 28.9 
percent in 1950 to 35.5 percent in 1970. Rural nonfarm population in- 
creased 31.0 percent; while rural farm population decreased 37.4 percent, 
from 41.7 percent in 1950 to only 4.3 percent in 1970. This suggests 
that migration to urban and suburban area and a reorientation of economic 
activity from farm to urban employment is occurring. The same trends are 
evident for Lawrence and Boyd Counties, which comprise the remainder of 
the Huntington SMSA. 
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5. Population Distribution by Age and Sex 

Tables 11-5 through II-8, inclusively, show the distribution of 
population by age and sex for the Huntington SMSA and more specifically 
for Cabell and Wayne Counties • 

Of the 106,918 persons residing in Cabell County in 1970, there were 
36,029 persons under the age of 19 (33.7 percent of the population); 
57,884 persons between the ages of 20-64 years (54.1 percent of the 
population); and 13,005 persons over the age of 65 (12,2 percent of the 
total population) . The comparable percentages for Wayne County were 
38.7 percent under 18 years; 53.0 percent from 19 to 64 years of age; 
and 8.3 percent 65 years and older. The median age for Cabell County was 
31. i years, compared with 28.5 years for Wayne County and 30.1 years for 
the SMSA as a whole. (See Tables II-5, II-6, and II-7.) 

The population distribution within the Huntington SMSA changed in an 
unusual but not an unrelated manner. Between 1960 and 1970 the age groups 
15-19, 20-24, 25-29, and 50 years of age and older experienced the notable 
gains, while the 40-49 years age group remained almost the same over the 
decade. Major drops are noted in the 0-4 and 5-9 years age groups, perhaps 
reflecting modern advances in birth control and an increasing desire of 
people for smaller families. Decreases in the 30-39 age group probably 
reflect the lack of employment opportunities for persons in this particular 
age group, many of whom have chosen to out-migrate to areas of greater 
work potential. The 15-19 and 20-24 age groups represent the post-World 
War II "baby boom" and increases in college-level school enrollments. 
(See Table II-8.) 
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TABLE II- 5 

AGE AND SEX COHORT DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION-CABELL COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 

1960 & 1970 


1960 1970 


Age Group 

Male 

Female 

Total 

% of 
Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

% of 
Total 

Under 5 

5,278 

4,952 

10,230 

9.5 

4,030 

3,764 

7,794 

7.3 

5-9 

5,126 

4,916 

10,042 

9.3 

4,390 

4,288 

8,678 

8.1 

10 - 14 

4,831 

4,788 

9,619 

8.9 

4,659 

4,519 

9,178 

8.6 

15 - 19 

4,042 

4,456 

8,498 

7.9 

4,977 

5,402 

10,379 

9.7 

20 - 24 

3,192 

3,722 

6,914 

6,4 

4,319 

5,038 

9,357 

8.7 

25 - 29 

3,048 

3,258 

6,306 

5.8 

3,131 

3,248 

6,379 

6.0 

30 - 34 

3,326 

3,747 

7,073 

6.5 

2,734 

2,989 

5,723 

5.3 

35 - 39 

3,543 

3,995 

7,538 

6.9 

2,571 

2,919 

5,490 

5.1 


1 T 0 Q 

J yO . 


7 A 

J J i it) 


0 y DJJH 

fx 1 

0 « 1 

45 - 49 

3,110 

3,647 

6,757 

6.2 

3,184 

3,629 

6,813 

6.4 

50 - 54 

3,110 

3,382 

6,492 

5.9 

2,939 

3,296 

6,235 

5.8 

55 - 59 

2,611 

3,097 

5,708 

5.3 

2,676 

3,224 

5,900 

5.5 

60 - 64 

2,230 

2,675 

4,905 

4.5 

2,456 

2,997 

5,453 

5.1 

65 - 69 

1,894 

2,215 

4,109 

3.8 

1,849 

2,619 

4,468 

4.1 

70 - 74 

1,311 

1,740 

3,051 

2.9 

1,428 

2,097 

3,525 

3.3 

75 & Over 

1,716 

2,285 

4,001 

3.7 

1,826 

3,186 

5,012 

4.7 

TOTALS 

51,693 

56,509 

108,202 

100.0 

1 50,285 

56,633 

106,918 

100.0 


SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, I960 and 19/0 Census of Population , 
U.S. Government Printing Office', Washington, D.C., 1970. 
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TABLE II- 6 

AGE AND SEX COHORT DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION-WAYNE COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 

1960 & 1970 


I960 1970 


Age Group 

Male 

Femd 1 e 

Total 

% of 



10 lBX 

% of 
Total 

Under 5 

2,215 

2, 160 

4,375 

1 1 2 

X X • ^ 

X , / uo 

1 ^7A 

J , zo4 

ft 7 

o . / 

5-9 

2,266 

2, 123 

4,389 

X X • ^ 

X J oy ^ 


'I 7 9ft 
J , / ZO 

in n 
iu . u 

10 - 14 

2,344 

2,216 

4,560 

1 1 7 

9 037 

1 QAfl 
X ) yHU 

1 Q 7 7 
Jyy / / 

in c 

15 - 19 

1,788 

1,718 

3,506 

9 . 0 

1 764 

1 7^^3 

J , J) Z / 

Q A 

20 - 24 

1,063 

1,177 

2,240 

5, 7 

1 1 70 

X , X / u 

1 47Q 

z ,Dyy 

7 n 

25 - 29 

1,106 

1,201 

2 307 

6,0 

1 1 9Q 
X y X 

X , z Jo 

9 'lA 7 
Z , JO / 

O.J 

30 - 34 

1 ,228 

1,342 

2 470 

f\ 3 

1 07 S 

X , Uo / 

9 1 ^ O 

^ , ioz 

s ft 
3 . O 

35 - 39 

1 , 160 


2,473 

6 • 3 

1 nsft 

X , u^o 

1 1 SI 

9 9nQ 

Z , ZU 7 

Q 

40 - 44 

1,091 

1,153 

2,254 

5,8 

1,092 

1,239 

2,331 

6.2 

45 - 49 

1,047 

1,066 

2,113 

5,4 

1,109 

1,182 

2,291 

6.0 

50 - 54 

938 

972 

1,910 

4.9 

971 

1,065 

2,036 

5.4 

55 - 59 

838 

796 

1,634 

4,2 

851 

880 

1,731 

4.6 

60 - 64 

699 

711 

1,410. 

3.6 
3.0 

782 

873 

1,655 

4.4 

65 - 69 

565 

592 

1,157 

662 

664 

1,326 

3.5 

70 - 74 

448 

445 

893 

2.3 

475 

512 

987 

2.6 

75 & Over 

609 

577 

1,186 

3.0 

635 

736 

1,371 

3.6 

TOTALS 19,405 

19,572 

38,977 

100.0 

18,410 

19,171 

37,581 

100.0 


SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, I960 and 1970 Census of Population , 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1970. 
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TABLE II- 7 

AGS AND SEX COHORT DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION HUNTINGTON-ASHUND SMSA 

. I960 & 1970 




I960 




1970 



Afire Croup 

Hale 

Female 

Total 

% of 
Tot«a 

Male 

Female 

Total 

% of 
Total 

Under 5 

13,712 

13,120 

26,832 

10.5 

10,424 

9,777 

20,201 

8.0 

5-9 

13,232 

12,543 

25,775 

10. 1 

11,743 

11,139 

22,882 

9.0 

10-14 

12,742 

12,458 

25,200 

9.8 

12,659 

12,178 

24,837 

9.8 

15 - 19 

10.389 

10,388 

20.777 

*»N* , 1 1 r 

8.1 

11,900 

12,053 

23,953 

9.4 

20-24 

7.200 

8 399 

15.599 

6.1 

8,838 

10,406 

19,244 

7.6 

2$ - 29 

7,208 

7 851 

15,059 

5.9 

7.536 

8,074 

15,610 

6.2 

30 - 34 

8.117 

8 911 

17,028 

6.6 

6,771 

7,474 

14,245 

5.6 

35 - 39 

8,255 

9,164 

17,419 

6. a 

6,597 

7,304 

13,901 

5.5 

40-44 

7,635 

8,U0 

15,775 

6.1 

7,517 

8,279 

15,796 

6.2 

45 - 49 

7,202 

7,870 

15,072 

5.9 

7,608 

8,387 

15,995 

6.3 

50 - 54 

6,828 

7,225 

14,053 

5.5 

6,813 

7,480 

U,293 

5.6 

55 - 59 

5,880 

6,270 

12,150 

4.7 

6,065 

6,937 

13,002 

5.1 

60 - 64 

4,873 

5,390 

10,263 

4.0 

5,460 

6,502 

11,962 

4.7 

65— 69 

4,072 

4,577 

8,649 

3.3 

4,280 

5,396 

9,676 

3.8 

70 - 74 

2,939 

3,640 

6,579 

2.5 

3,229 

4,299 

7,528 

3.0 

75 & Over 

3,868 

4,682 

8,550 

3.3 

4,167 

6,451 

10,618 

4*2 

TOTALS 

124,152 

130,628 

254,780 

100.0 

121,607 132,136 

253,743 

100.0 


Y^/E: U, S, Bureau of the Census, 1960 and 1970 Census of Population , 
sj\>r, Go-vernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1970, 
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TABLE II- 8 

NST CHANGE OF THE POPULATION BY ACE & SEX IN TOE HUNTINGTON-ASHLAND SMSA 

1960 to 1970 



1960-70 Net Numerical ChanRe 

1960-70 Per Cent Chaiuto 


kge Group 

Male 


Total 



Total 

All Ages 

-2,545 

+1,508 

-1,037 

- 2.1 

+ 1.2 

- 0.41 

0-4 

-3,288 

-3,343 

-6,631 

-24.0 

-25.5 

-24.7 

5 - 9 

-1,489 

-1,404 

-2,893 

-11.3 

-11.2 

-11.2 

10-14 

- 83 

- 280 

- 363 

- 0.65 

- 2.2 

- 1.4 

15 - 19 

+1,511 

+1,665 

+3,176 

+14.5 

+16.0 

+15.3 

20-24 

+1,638 

+2,007 

+3,645 

+22.8 

+23.9 

+23.4 

25-29 

+ 328 

+ 223 

+ 551 

+ 4.6 

+ 2.8 

+ 3.7 

30 - 34 

-1,346 

-1,437 

-2,783 

-16.6 

-16.1 

-16.3 

35 - 39 

-1,658 

-1,860 

-3,510 

-20.1 

-20.3 

-20.2 


- 118 

+ 139 

+ 21 

- 1.6 

+ 177 


45 - 49 

+ 406 

+ 517 

+ 923 

+ 5.6 

+ 6.6 

+ 6^1 

50 - 54 

- 15 

+ 225 

+ 240 

- 0.02 

+ 3.5 

+ 1.7 

55 - 59 

+ 185 

+ 667 

+ 852 

+ 3.1 

+10.6 

+ 7.0 

60-64 

+ 587 

+1,112 

+1,699 

+12.0 

+20.6 

+16.6 

65 - 69 

+ 208 

+ 819 

+1,027 

+ 5.1 

+17.9 

+lli9 

70 - 74 

+ 290 

+ 659 

+ 949 

+ 9.9 

+18.1 

+U.4 

75 & Over 

+ 299 

+1,769 

+2,068 

+ 7.7 

+37.8 

+24.2 


^^"PCE: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 and 1970 Census of Population , 
ri|p"U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1970. 
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The population of persons 16 years of age or older showed an 
increase of 13,516, from 165,389 in i960 to 178,905 in 1970. Cabell and 
Wayne Counties advanced 9,910 and 984 respectively, to 79,383 and 25,952, 
respectively. Since the total population declined slightly and the number 
of people 16 years of age or older increased, the composition of the 
population changed so that there were fewer young people (those under 16 
years of age) and there was, therefore, an increase in the overall age 
level of the population. This decline in the number of young people under 
16 years of age reflects the decrease in the birth rate, which is being 
experienced nationwide, and a reduction in the number of childbearing 
couples residing in the Huntington SMSA. This decline has implications 
for a decrease in school enrollments over the next 10 to 20 years. 

6. Place of Work - Commuter Patterns 

As defined by the Census, *'place of work" refers to the geographic 
location at which civilians and Armed Forces personnel, not on leave, 
carry out their occupational or job activities during the reference 
week. For the purposes of this report, these locations were defined with 
respect to the boundaries of the Huntington SMSA as *'inside SMSA" and 
"outside SMSA." Locations within the SMSA were subdivided into the 
central business district of the central city, the balance of that county, 
or, if outside that county^ the specific county of the SMSA. 

Table II-9 presents information concerning the place of work for the 
residents of Cabell and Wayne Counties and the remainder of the SMSA. Of 
the 37,021 workers residing in Cabell County in 1970, 30,757 residents, or 
approrilmately 33 percent of the total, worked in Cabell County; 1,004 
residents, or 2.6 percent, were employed in Wayne County; 930, or 2.4 per- 
cent, worked in Boyd and Lawrence Counties; while 1,94 2, or 5.2 percent, 

ERLC 
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TABLE II- 9 


PLACE OF WORK FOR THOSE RESIDING IN 
SELECTED AREAS IN 1970 



HUNTINGTON- 
ASHLAND SMSA 

r ARFT T 

COUNTY 


WAYNF 

fi r\ J. ill 

COUNTY 


NUMBER 

PERCENT 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

All Workers 

81,608 

100.0 


37,021 

100 .0 


11,021 

100.0 

Inside SMSA 

71,034 

87.0 


32,693 

88.3 


9,611 

87.2 

Huntington City 









(Part in Cabell County) 

35,844 

43 

9 

16,894 

72 

.6 

4,701 

42.6 

Remainder of Cabell 









County 

4,268 

5 

.2 

3,863 

10 

4 

206 

1.8 

Huntington City 









(Part in Wayne County 

1,444 

1 

7 

473 

1 

2 

838 

7.6 

Remainder of Wayne 









County 

3,952 

4 

.8 

531 

1 

.4 

3,055 

27.7 

Ashland City, Ky. 

11,799 

14 

4 

351 

0 

9 

385 

3.4 

Remainder of Boyd 









County 

4,342 

5 

3 

269 

0 

7 

359 

3.2 

Lawrence County, Ohio 

9,385 

11 

5 

312 

0 

.8 

67 

0.6 

Outside SMSA 

4,838 

5.9 


1,942 

5.2 


709 

6.4 

Place of Work Not Reported 

5,736 

7.0 


2,392 

6.4 


701 

6.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population . 

U.S. Government Printing Office; Washington, D.C., 1970. 
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worked outside the Huntington SMSA, Approximately 73 percent of the 
workers living in Cabell County were employed in the city of Huntington, 

Within Wayne County a considerable amount of cross-commuting 
presently occurs, and a large number of employed residents travel to 
other parts of the region to work. Only 35,3 percent of the 11,021 
workers employed in Wayne County in 1970 reported that they worked in 
the county. In contrast, over 4,900 workers, or 44,4 percent of all 
workers living in Wayne County, were employed in Cabell County; 811, 
or 7,2 percent, worked in Boyd and Lawrence Counties; and 709, or 6,4 
percent, were employed outside the Huntington SMSA in 1970, Hence, the 
county cannot be considered a closed labor market. The distribution of 
employment for the economically active residents in the future is more 
likely to be related to growth of the region rather than to industrial 
expansion solely within the county itself, and the gross number employed 
will be a product of the total population and its rate of participation 
in the labor force, 

C. Change Components and Forecast 

1. Components of Population Change 

One of the most troublesome components in population forecasting is 
net migrations. Minor changes in the social and economic conditions of 
an area often may radically alter rates of migration. This is true even 
at the national level, where layoffs in large northern industrial cities 
can cause local conditions to change by virtue of the fact that former 
residents of the area often return to live with relatives until they are 
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again gainfully employed. The population of the Huntington-Ashland 
metropolitan area gained steadily until 1950, when mechanization of 
the coal industry and industrial layoffs and closings dealt a blow 
to the area's economy. 

During the 1950-60 decade the Huntington SMSA had a net increase 
in population of 8,985 persons (or 3.7 percent), although there was an 
out-migration of some 27,640 persons. (See Table 11-10.) Natural 
increases (excess of births over deaths) accounted for the overall 
population increase during the decade of the fifties, despite the 
27,640 out-migrants. During the 1960-70 decade, a net decrease of 1,037 
persons (0.41 percent) occurred, yet there was a natural increase of 
23,035 persons over the same period. The following three conditions 
probably contributed to the migration pattern which occurred between 1950 and 
1970. First, out-migration from rural counties in the three states 
surrounding the Huntington SMSA to the urban areas within the Huntington 
SMSA is assumed to have occurred, thus adding people to the area. Second, 
during the worst periods, many persons out-migrated from the urban areas 
within the Huntington SMSA to the large industrial centers in the north, 
west, and east. Finally, many families out-migrated directly from the 
rural portion of the Huntington SMSA to industrial centers outside the 
Tri-State area. 

As indicated in Table 11-11, out-migration from Cabell and Wayne 
Counties has been one of the major factors contributing to a decline in 
population growth in these areas. The net out-migration of 9.1 percent 
from Cabell County between 1960 and 1970 offset the natural increase for 
the period and resulted in a population loss of 1 . 2 percent. Wayne County 
records indicate that the natural increase for the 1960-70 period was 3,789 


TABLE 11-10 

ELEMENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE HUNTINGTON-ASHLAND SMSA, 1950 to 1970 


1950 Population 245,795 

Natural Increase^/ - 1950 to 1939 H-36,625 

Expected 1960 Population (1950 population and 

natural increase) 282,420 

Actual 1960 Population (Census) 254,780 

Net Out-Migration 1950-1959 27,640 

1960 Population 254,780 

Natural Increase^^ - I960 to 1969 H-23,035 

Expected 1970 Population (1960 population and 

natural increase) 277,815 

Actual 1970 Population (Census) 253^743 

Net Out-Migration 1960 to 1969 24,072 

Note; Natural increase for Lawrence County between 1950-1959 = 7,594 

Natural increase for Cabell County between 1950-1959 = 15,256 

Natural increase for Wayne County between 1950-1959 « 5,363 

Natural increase for Boyd County between 1950-1959 = 8,412 

Total SMSA natural increase between 1950-1959 = 36,625 

Natural increase for Lawrence County between 1960-1969 = 5,603 

Natural increase for Cabell County between 1960-1969 = 8,521 

Natural increase for Wayne County between 1960-1969 = 3,675 

Natural increase for Boyd County between 1960-1969 = 5,236 

Total SMSA natural increase between 1960-1969 = 23,035 


Excess of births over deaths. 

SOURCE: McFar land-Johnson-Gibbons Engineers, Inc., Population and Social 
Characteristics Study , page 24* 
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persons, while the net out-migration for the same period was 5,185. In 
general, out-migration for both counties was heaviest in the younger age 
groups. Although a reversal of this trend is not expected immediately, 
the predictions for movement within the national economy and the strategic 
location of the counties in the Ohio River Valley suggest an increase in 
economic activity which should, in turn, create a higher level of 
opportunity and stem the outward flow of population by the end of the 
decade. 

2. Mobility of Area Residents 

Of the 99,147 persons five years of age or older in Cabell County, 
approximately 46.1 percent moved between 1965 and 1970. Of those who 
moved, 28.4 percent moved within the Huntington SMSA, and 13.2 percent 
moved from a different county or state outside the Huntington SMSA. Of 
the 13,112 persons who moved to Cabell County from other states during the 
past five years, 29.2 percent came from the northern and western states, 
while 70.8 percent moved from the southern states. (See Table 11-12.) 

Of the 34,289 persons five years of age or older in Wayne County, 
13,735, or 40.1 percent, moved between 1965 and 1970. The number of persons 
moving into Wayne County from outside the Huntington SMSA was 2,410. The 
proportion of those who moved from southern states was 56 percent, while 
44 percent came from the north and west. 

3. Population Forecast 

According to population forecasts prepared for the KYOVA Interstate 
Planning Commission in December 1971, — ^ the rates of growth for the 
_ 

McFarland-Johnson-Gibbone Engineer, Population and Social Characteristics 

Study For The Huntington-Ashland Standard Metropolitan Statistical 

Area. Prepared for the KYOVA Interstate Planning Commission, December 1971 
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TABLE 11-12 

POPULATION MOBILITY PATTERNS FOR CABELL AND WAYNE COUNTIES 
By Location of Residence in 1965 of Present Cabell and Wayne County Populations 



HUNTINGTON- 
ASHLAND SMSA 

rABET.T. 

COUNTY 




Number I 

'ercent 

Numb er 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Persons five years of age 
and older in 1970 


1 nn n 

99,147 

100.0 

34,289 

100.0 

Location of Residence in 1965; 







Same house as in 1970 

132,699 

56. R 

53,482 

53.9 

20,554 

59.9 

Different house than in 
1970 

100,808 

43.2 

45,665 

46.1 

13,735 

40.1 

In central city of SMSA 

29,057 

12.4 

19,296 

19.4 

2,319 

6.7 

In other part of SMSA 

37,190 

15.9 

9,012 

9.0 

7,486 

21.8 

Outside SMSA 

24,564 

10.5 

13,112 

13.2 

2,410 

7.0 

North and WeBt 

8,95; 

\ 3.8 

3,836 

3.8 

1,058 

3.0 

South 

15,61] 

6.6 


9.3 

1,352 

3.9 

Abroad and not reported 

9,997 

4.2 

4,245 

4.2 

1,520 

4.0 


SOURCE; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , 

U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1970. 
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Huntington SMSA between 1970 and 1980 will be about 5.9 percent, and, 
between 1980 and 1990, about 2,8 percent. The 1990 population is 
expected to approximate 276,680, compared with the 1970 population of 
253,743, For the intervening years, growth is expected as follows: 
1975 (261,885), 1980 (269,083), and 1985 (274,099), (See Table 11-13,) 

In the KYOVA report, the total population forecast for the Huntington 
SMSA was redistributed to each of the four constituent counties by 
estimating the proportionate future share each county would receive. Such 
apportionment was predicated on a "balanced growth" concept wherein growth 
was expected to occur at about the same rate in each county. Future 
countywide population was apportioned by referring to existing and past 
trends (see Table 11-13) which show a reasonably stable relationship which will 
continue into the future. The 1970 population and the percentages of the 
total metropolitan population are as follows: Cabell County (106,918, or 
42.1 percent); Wayne County (37,531, or 14,8 percent); Boyd County (52,376, 
or 20.6 percent) and Lawrence County (56,868, or 22,4 percent). 

For forecasting purposes it was assumed that Cabell County would con- 
stitute 42,6 percent of the total SMSA population; Wayne County, 15,4 
percent; Boyd County, 20,2 percent; and Lawrence County, 21,8 percent. 
These data can be obtained from inspection of Table 11-13, 

Tables 11-14 and TI-15 show the amount of change of the population by 
age and sex which has occurred prior to 1970 and which is projected to 
occur for the Huntington SMSA for the 1970-90 planning pariod. Substantial 
gains are expected in the 75-and-over age group, and noteworthy gains in 
the 14-45 age group are expected, reflecting a declining migration r^te 


over the next 20 years • Also, the 0-A age group is expected to decline, 
following present and past trends of lower birth rates. Conversely, 
those persons 65 years of age and older are expected to show increases 
due to greater life expectancy and ever-increasing housing programs for 
the elderly in the years ahead. 

A goal of the entire metropolitan area should be to encourage a 
population distribution which is approximately a true pyramid, which has, 
as its underpinnings, a population and region experiencing a healthful 
and moderate growth with job opportunities for all the inhabitants. 
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TABLE 11-14 

AGE AND SEX COHORT DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION HUNTINGTON-ASHLAND SMSA 

1970 & 1990 

t 

1970 1990 


% of % of 


Age Group 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Total 

Under 5 

10,424 

9,777 

20,201 

8.0 

9,000 

8,63u 

17,636 

6.4 

5-9 

11,743 

11,139 

22,882 

9.0 

9,761 

, 9,434 

19,195 

6.9 

10-14 , 

12,659 

12,178 

24,837 

9.8 

10,437 

10,097 

20,534 

7.4 

15 - 19 

11,900 

12,053 

23,953 

9.4 

10,389 

10,060 

20,449 

7.4 

20 - 24 

8,838 

10,406 

19,244 

7.6 

9,166 

8,696 

17,862 

6.5 

25 - 29 

7,536 

8,074 

15,610 

6.2 

10,538 

10,086 

20,624 

7.5 

30 - 34 

6,771 

7,474 

14,245 

5.6 

11,428 

11,137 

22,565 

8.2 

35 - 39 

6,597 

7,304 

13,901 

5.5 

10,694 

11,007 

21,7Cil 

7.8 

40 - 44 

7,517 

8,279 

15,796 

6.2 

7,933 

9,511 

17,444 

6.3 

45 - 49 

7,608 

8,387 

15,995 

6.3 

6,714 

7,343 

14,057 

5.1 

50 - 54 

6,813 

7,480 

14,293 

5.6 

5,923 

6,725 

12,648 

4.6 

55 - 59 

6,065 

6,937 

13,002 

5.1 

5,565 

6,467 

. 12,032 

4.3 

60 - 64 

5,460 

6,502 

11,962 

4.7 

5,985 

7,160 

13,145 

4.8 

65 - 69 

4,280 

5,396 

9,676 

3.8 

5,581 

6,973 

12,514 

4.5 

70 - 74 

3,229 

4,299 

7,528 

3.0 

4,357 

5,846 

10,203 

3.7 

75 & Over 

4,167 

6.451 

10^618 

4.2 

8,585 

15.486 

24,071 

8.6 

TOTALS 

121,607 

132,136 

253,743 

100.0 

132,016 

144,664 

276,680 

100.0 

% of Total 

47.9 

52.1 

100.0 


47.7 

52.3 

100.0 


Population Increase 
1970 to 1990 




10,409 

12,528 

22,937 


X Change 1970 

to 1990 




+8.6 

+9.5 

+9.0 



cnimrpj McFar land- Johns on-Gibbona Engineers, Inc., Population and Social Characteristics 
- ud^ for the Huntington-Ashland SMSA , December, 1971. Prepared for The KYOVA 
jterstate Planning CommissioQ. 
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TABLE 11-15 

NET CHANGE OF THE POPULATION BY AGE 8t SEX IN THE HUNTINGTON-ASHLAND SMSA 

1970 to 1990 


1970-90 Net Numarlcal Change 1970-90 Par Cant Chanyp 


Ada Group 



Total 

ma. 


Total 

All Ages 

+10,409 

+12,528 

+22,937 

+ 8.6 

+ 9.5 

+ 9.0 

0-4 

- 1,424 

- 1,141 

- 2,565 

- 13.7 

- 11.7 

- 12.7 

5 - 9 

- 1,982 

- 1,705 

- 3,687 

- 16.9 

- 15.3 

~ 16.1 

10-14 

- 2,222 

- 2,081 

- 4,303 

- 17.6 

- 17.1 

- 17.3 

15-19 

- 1,511 

- 1,993 

- 3,504 

- 12.7 

- 16.5 

- 14.6 

29-24 

+ 328 

- 1,710 

- 1,382 

+ 3.7 

- 16.4 

- 7.2 

25-29 

+ 3,002 

+ 2,012 

+ 5,014 

+ 39.8 

+ 24.9 

+ 32.1 

30-34 

+ 4,657 

+ 3,663 

+ 8,320 

+ 68.8 

+ 49.0 

+ 58.4 

35-39 

+ 4,097 

+ 3,703 

+ 7,800 

+ 62.1 

+ 50.7 

+ 56.1 

40-44 

+ 416 

+ 1,232 

+ 1,648 

+ 5.5 

+ 14.9 

+ 10.4 

45-49 

- 894 

- 1,044 

- 1,938 

- 11.8 

- 12.4 

- 12.1 

50-54 

- 390 

- 755 

- 1,645 

- 13.1 

- 10.1 

- 11.5 

55-59 

- 500 

- 470 

- 970 ■ 

- 8.2 

- 6.8 

- 7.5 

60-64 

+ 525 

+ 658 

+ 1,183 

+ 9.6 

+ 10.1 

+ 9.9 

65-69 

+ 1,261 

+ 1,577 

+ 2,838 

+ 29.5 

+ 29.2 

+ 29.3 

70-74 

+ 1,128 

+ 1,547 

+ 2,675 

+ 34.9 

+ 36.0 

+ 35.5 

75 Over 

+ 4,a8 

+ 9,035 

+13,453 

+106.0 

+140.1 

+115.8 


O'DURCE: McFarland- Johnson-Gibbons Engineers, Inc., Population and Social 
ER^C Characteristics Study for the Huntington-Ashland SMSA , December, 1971. 
k mmummmn Prepared for the KYOVA Interstate Planning Commission. 


SECTION III 
CURRENT MANPOWER TRENDS AND PROJECTIONS 


A. Introduction 

The key element in planning programs for career education is forecasting 
manpower demand. The basic need is to forecast changes in trends to identify 
occupations which are becoming obsolete and those which are emerging, and 
then to alter the vocational-education curriculum and method of presentation 
appropriately. 

An essential step in perceiving those broad occupational categories 
which should receive further consideration and investigation for a career- 
education program in both Cabell and Wayne Counties was to undertake an 
in-depth analysis of the labor market for the Huntlngton-Ashland-Ironton 
standard metropolitan statistical area (to be referred to hereafter as the 
Huntington SMSA) . The Huntington SMSA contains both Cabell and Wayne 
Counties. Section III will present labor market data both for the region 
in general and, specifically, for the two counties. State labor market 
data will be presented only to provide a framework from which to view the 
more important Huntington SMSA data. 

The data which are presently available will then be viewed in the light 
of currently available national, state, and local labor market projections 
to provide information on where the demand for labor will occur in West 
Virginia and how much demand there will be, creating, thereby, a clearer 
manpower picture for the Cabell and Wayne Counties area. The major portion 
of the information needed to begin to plan new or expanded career-vocational 
programs to serve the Huntington SMSA will be derived from this view of 
present and projected employment trends. 
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B, Current Employment Conditions 

According to the Annual Manpower Planning Report of March 1973, 
released by the West Virginia Department of Employment Security, West 
Virginia's economy " has exhibited considerable improvement in recent 
years. Unemployment has declined while per capita and personal income 
have improved substantially.'' However, the fact remains that the number 
of jobs available in West Virginia in relation to its population is the 
lowest in the nation. The Huntington SMSA, for example, is a surplus 
labor area with a supply of workers in excess of the demand. This 
situation is expected to continue if the rate of industrial growth does 
no*- exceed the combined rates of industrial move-outs and new workers 
entering the labor force. 

1. Labor Force: State and Local 

1970 and 1971 

Total employment in West Virginia rose slightly in 1971 over 1970, 
rising from 591,600 employed in 1970 to 595,700 in 1971 (see Table III-l) . 
This increase represents a rise of less than one percent (0.7) in the 
number of workers statewide. The rates of unemployment statewide for 1970 
and 1971 were 6.3 percent and 6.9 percent, respectively, with a numerical 
rise in unemplo3nnent of 4,400 persons, an 11-percent increase in the 
number of workers unemployed in 1971 over 1970 (see Table Ill-la, Column A). 

1971 and 1972 

The considerable slowdown in the labor force participation in the 
West Virginia economy changed in 1972, as the state resumed a pattern of 
expansion. Statistics for the year 1972 (see Table III-l) show that 
total employment increased from 595,700 workers in 1971 to 610,700 workers 
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in 1972. This increase of 15,000 workers represents a 2*5 percent rise 
in the total employment scale over 1971. For both years the statewide 
rate of unemployment was 6.9 percent, with a numerical rise in unemploy- 
ment of only 1,000 persons in 1972, an appreciable decrease when compared 
with the 1970 and 1971 figures already quoted. 

2. Huntington SMSA Current Labor Market 

1970 and 1971 

Since 1970, employment figures in the Huntington SMSA indicate that the 
economy of that area is declining (see Table III-2). From 1970 to 1971, 
employment decreased from 94,800 to 94,300. 

Entirely responsible for this decline was the drop in nonmanuf acturing . 
Nonmanuf acturing decreased 1,200, as declines occurred in transportation, 
communications, and public utilities (-800), trade (-700), and construction 
(-500), although increases took place in services (+400), government (+300), 
and mining (+100) . 

Changes in other sectors showed increases. Manufacturing increased 
(+300). Nondurables showed an increase of 800, and durables declined 500. 
Increases also occurred in all other nonagricultural emplo3rment (+300) 
and agriculture (+100). (See Table III-2.) 

1972 

In 1972, according to the Annual Manpower Planning Report for December 
1972, the general direction of employment was downward, reaching a low 
point in February, after which time employment moved in an upward direction. 
In summary, the report states that total manufacturing, along with durables, 
followed the same pattern as employment, but nondurables tended to decline 
throughout 1972. Nonmanuf acturing showed a downward trend through January, 
after which time its direction was upward. Construction held firm through 

ERIC 
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November, showing a seasonal decline in the winter months but improving 

with wanner weather. Transportation, communications, and public utilities 

declined, reflecting adverse economic condition in the railroads. Trade 

moved upward, peaked in December, and then tended to stabilize. Mining 

remained virtually unchanged, and finance, insurance, and real estate 

showed no change. On the average, services declined slightly in the 

second half of 1972, compared with the first half, while government did 

just the opposite. All other nonagricultural employment tended to decline 

during the year, while agriculture varied with the seasons. 

The following summary appears in the Annual Manpower Planning Report , 

December 1972, for the Huntington SMSA. 

Employment in the Huntington SMSA over the 10 year period 
rioco -'rough 1971) has increased 14,350. ( Refer to Table 111-2 .) 
K *ng advanced 4,900 to 27,300 and nonmanuf acturing 

1 300 to 35,800 but "all other nonagricultural employ- 

-ulcure showed respective declines of 300 to 1,550 
!00. Below is a break out of the various sectors 
oi Jc .g and nonmanuf acturing . 

Durable ^.ad Nondurable Goods - Over the ten year span, employment 
in durables advanced 4,000 to 19,200 and nondurables increased 
900 and 8,100. Although jobs in the state in manufacturing de- 
clined, the data indicate the employment and the economic situation 
in durables and nondurables in the Huntington SMSA improved, with 
a considerable increase to be felt by the leather and leather 
products industry in nondurables. 

Mining - Reflecting the decline which occurred in the state in 
mining, this sector in the Huntingcon area declined 200, from 900 
in 1962 to 700 in 1971. Contrary to the job opportunities 
available in mining throughout the state, employment possibilities 
in mining in this SMSA are limited. 

Construction - Compared to 1962 an increase of 350 to 3,700 took 
place in construction in 1971. Following economic conditions in 
general this sector in the mid sixties increased, stayed at over 
4,000 people employed until 1971 (CY) and 1972 (FY) after which 
time employment fell below 4,000. However, heavy construction 
due to road construction and capital expenditures should encourage 
this industry. 
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Transportation^ Communications and Public Utilities - No change 
was recorded in 1971 compared to 1962 as employment remained at 
7,500. However, after 1964 the general direction of employment 
in this sector was upward until 1970 after which time it declined. 
The most recent change seems to indicate that employment oppor- 
tunities in transportation, communications and public utilities 
are declining. 

Trade - Employment trade rose every year from 1962 through 1969 
and then declined the following two years. In 1962 it stood at 
14,850 and increased 2,450 to 17,300 in 1971. The most recent 
decline in trade does not seem to be indicative of trade as 
employment opportunities will most likely increase in this viable 
sector . 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate - During the past decade, 
finance, insurance and real estate increased every year or 
remained unchanged. In 1962 employment stood at 2,350 and 
increased 550 to 2,900 in 1972. As the economy grows, employ- 
ment opportunities in this sector will show a steady increase. 

Services - From a low point of 7,300 in 1962, services increased 
every year to a high of 11,000 in 1971. This was an employment 
rise of 3,700 and a percentage increase of over 50% making this 
the second fastest growing sector in the Huntington area. 

Government - With the exception of 1969, government employment 
increased every year from a low of 8,200 in 1962 to a higli of 
12,700 in 1971. This was a rise of 4,500 people and a percentage 
increase of over 54% making this sector the fastest growing one 
in the Huntington area. 

After the slowdown in 1971 and into 1972, the Huntington SMSA 
assumed a path of expansion which was expected to extend throughout 1973. 
The Area Manpower Review , April 1973, forecast the following for the 
Huntington SMSA: **Expansion should occur with the main thrust coming from 
increased consumer and capital spending." 

With regard to the employment situation in specific areas for the 
Huntington SMSA, it was forecast in the Annual Manpower Planning Report of 
December 1972, that, for 1973, manufacturing would continue to show improve- 
ment, as both durables and nondurables were to have a good year. Durables, 
led by primary and fabricated metals (and to a lesser extent by machinery, 
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due to the Increase in profits and orders), were to lead the expansion. 
Lumber and wood products and other durables were to show little change, 
while stone, clay, and glass products were projected to register a decline. 
Nondurables were projected to expand in 1973, with chemicals providing the 
main impetus with both profits and sales rising. Other nondurables were 
also to have a good period because products in this sector, such as 
petroleum, were in great demand. Little if any change was expected in 
food and printing and publishing, while a slight increase was to occur in 
apparel. 

Nonmanufacturing employment was to expand in 1973 and reverse the 
decline that occurred in 1970 to 1971 and the first half of 1972. The 
main expansion in nonmanufacturing was to occur in services, trade, and 
construction. Incre::^'".' ^^^^^n^d for more services and consumer goods 
(trade) was to ensure prosperity in these sectors. Construction was to 
p-rospf'" us urban renewal, new residential construction, and the use of 
revenue-sharing funds for various projects was to occur at a brisk pace. 
Transportation, communications, and public utilities were estimated to 
continue to decline as the financial difficulties of the railroad had not 
yet been resolved. A decline in government was expected (even though the 
demand for its services is increasing nationally) because the funding of 
various federal programs was being reduced or eliminated and cutbacks 
would continue to take place at the state level. Increases in jobs at 
the state and local levels were predicted to occur but have not yet 
materialized. Agriculture and "all other nonagriculture" were expected 
to show some increase. 
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1973 

According to figures reported in the April 1973 Area Manpower Review , 
employment in the Huntington SMSA increased from the previous month to 
91,400, with manufacturing and nonmanuf acturing both registering increases 
up to April 1973. In manufacturing the big gainer was primary and fabri- 
cated metals (+900), as forecast, which reflected the improvement of 
economic conditions in this industry. The other sectors showed either no 
change or minor losses, except other nondurables, which registered a slight 
increase, as forecast. Led by construction (4-400), all sectors in non- 
manufacturing either increased or remained unchanged except transportation, 
communications, and public utilities, which declined slightly, reflecting 
the adverse economic conditions of this group, as forecast. 

As projected for 1973 the gains which were to affect the Huntington 
SMSA labor market occurred in manufacturing both in the areas of durables 
(primary and fabricated metals) and nondurables (chemicals, petroleum, and 
apparel). The main expansion in nonmanuf acturing occurred in the services, 
trade, and construction areas. 

No changes or appreciable declines, however, were felt in certain areas 
of manufacturing - in durables affecting lumber and wciod products, stone, 
clay and glass products, and other durables; in nondurables affecting food 
and printing and publishing; and in these areas of nonmanuf acturing - 
transportation, communications, and public utilities, government, and 
agriculture. 

Recent developments in the overall state of the economy tend to temper 
some of the implications or the labor force projections made for 1973. In 
1973, between February and the end of March, employment in the Huntington 
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SMSA increased 2,500, from 88,900 in February 1973 to 91,400 in March 1973, 
changing the uneinplo> jnt rate for February from 11.7 percent to 7.4 percent 
in March. (Refer to Table III-3.) This rate represents a substantial 
reduction in the rate of unemployment. 

Into April and May 1973, the labor force declined; the number of persons 
employed rose slightly; and the unemployment rate declined to 6.4 percent 
and 6.0 percent, respectively Since June, and into July, however, the 
rate of unemployment increased to 7.0 percent and 7.9 percent, respectively. 
This is due to an increase in the number of people entering the labor market, 
together with a decrease in emplo^mient, which would send the unemployment 
rate on the rise. It is predicted by the West Virginia Department of Employ- 
ment Security that this high rate of unemployment, 7.9 percent, will continue 
and tend to incrfiase for the remainder of the year 1973. 

C. Current Employment by Industry and Occupation: Shortages and Surpluses 
1. Employment by Industry 

Table III-2 provides a look at the current employment levels by industry 
and occupational categories, with approximately 29 percent of the total work 
force participating in manufacturing, 59 percent in nonmanuf acturing, 2.3 
percent in agriculture, and 9.5 percent in all other nonagricultural employ- 
ment. Tables III-4 and III-5 outline in even greater detail the current 
employment levels for 1970, 1971, and 1972 for Cabell and Wayne Counties, 
respectively. Although the data represented in these tables do not reflect 
the entire labor-force participation due to the fact that some companies 
("D") withhold employment rates to avoid disclosure of operations of 
individual reporting units, the tables are representative of the labor force 
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TABLE 11 1-3 

LABOR FORCE: Unemployed, Employed and Rate of Unemployment 
Huntlngton-Aflhland-Ironton SMSA 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


JANUARY 

Labor Force 

Unemployed 

Employed 

FEBRUARY 
Labor Force 
Unemployed 
Employed 

MARCH 

Labor Force 

Unemployed 

Employed 

APRIL 

Labor Force 

Unemployed 

Employed 

MAY 

Labor Force 

Unemployed 

Employed 

JUNE 

Labor Force 

Unemployed 

Employed 

JULY 

Labor Force 

Unemployed 

Employed 

AUGUST 

Labor Force 

Unemployed 

Employed 

SEPTEMBER 
Labor Force 
Unemployed 
Employed 

OCTOBER 

Labor Force 

Unemployed 

Employed 

NOVEMBER 
Labor Force 
Unemployed 
Employed 

DECEMBER 
Labor Force 
Unemployed 
Employed 


99,200 

8,300(8.4) 
90,900 


97,500 

7,000(7.2) 
90,300 


97,100 

6,400(6.6) 
90,700 


98,100 

6,300(6.4) 
91,200 


97,900 

5,500(5.6) 
92,400 


99,700 

6,100(6.1) 
93,600 


100,200 
7,400(7.4) 
92,800 


99,100 

5,500(5.5) 
93,000 


99,500 

6,000(6.0) 
93,500 


98,800 

5,500(5.6) 
93,200 


99,700 

6,300(6.3) 
93,300 


99,900 

6,700(6.7) 
93,200 


102,500 

8,200(8.2) 
94,100 


lOl ,600 
7,500(7.4) 
93,800 


101 ,200 

6,700(6.6) 
94,400 


102,500 

7,900(7.7) 
94,600 


103,100 

7,500(7.3) 
95,500 


104,400 

7,800(7.5) 
96,500 


104,500 
8,000(7.7) 
96,100 


103,800 
9,300(9.0) 
94,400 


102,200 
8,000(7.8) 
93,700 


101,400 
8,500(8.4) 
92,400 


102,300 
10,500(10.3) 
91,500 


103,100 
9,500(9.2) 
93,400 


102,100 
11,700(11.5) 
90,200 


102.,500 
.^,^^00(1 1.6) 
90,500 


101,100 
9,800(9.7) 
91,200 


100,000 

8,000(8.0) 
91 ,800 


101,100 

8,200(8.1) 
92,400 


100,700 

8,500(8.4) 
91,700 


102,300 

8,500(8.3) 
93,000 


100,600 

7,900(7.9) 
92,000 


100,000 
8,200(8.2) 
91 ,800 


100,400 
7,900(7.9) 
92,500 


100,700 
8,400(8.3) 
92,300 


101,100 
8,200(8.1) 
92,900 


100,100 

9,000(9.0) 
91,100 


100,900 
10,300(11 .7) 
88,900 


98,900 

7,300(7.4) 
91 ,400 


98,000 

6,300(6.4) 
91 ,500 


98,900 

5,900(6.0) 
92,800 


102,400 

7,200(7.0) 
95,200 


102,700* 
8,100(7.9) 
93,700 


- Figures released by West Virginia Department of Employment Security 
September 20,1973 as reported in Huntington Times-Dispatch 9-21-73. 
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TABLE III-5 
E^tPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPSl 
WAYNE COUNTY 
1970 - 1972 


SIC 
Code 

Industry 

Number of Employees 

Change 
1970 to 1972 


1970 

1971 

1972 

Number 

% 


Wayne 









TOTAL 

3,494 

3,437 

3,644 

+ 

1 sn 

up 

U4 

• • . • 

Agricultural Services, Forestry, Fisheries 

(D)2 

(D) 

(D) 





.... 

Mining 

94 

73 

71 


^ J 

down 

0/. 


Contract Construction 

264 

203 

250 


1 L 

down 

U J 

1 ^ 

General Building Contractors 

86 

108 

135 

4- 

4^ 

up 

J / 

1 / 

Special Trade Contractors 

46 

56 

56 

+ 

1 n 

up 



Manufacturing 

1,811 

1,810 

1,908 

4- 

Q7 

up 

U J 


Apparel and Other Textile Products 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 




232 

Men's and Boys* Furnishings 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 






Men's and Boys* Separate Trousers 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 





o /. 

Lumber and Wood Products 

337 

279 

277 

4- 

fin 

up 

1 Q 

o /. o 

242 

Sawmills and Planing MilJs 

276 

231 

226 



down 


2426 

Hardwood Dimension and Flooring 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 





25 

Furniture and Fixtures 



104 





28 

Chemicals and Allied Products 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 





282 

Plastics Macerlis and Synthetics 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 





O QO 1 

Plastics Materials and Resins 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 





0 o 

Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 

434 

479 

550 

4* 

J. J.U 

up 

97 

OO ''5 

J2z 

Glass and Glassware, Pressed or Blown 

266 

(D) 

(D) 





Pressed and Blown Glass 

266 

(D) 

(D) 






iransportatlon ana Other Public Utilities 

187 

201 

194 

4- 

7 

up 


49 

Electric, Gas and Sanitary Service 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 






Wholesale Tvade 

314 

301 

246 


68 

down 

22 

504 

Groceries and Related Products 

142 

147 

137 


5 

down 

04 


Retail Trade 

550 

588 

624 


74 

up 

13 

54 

Food Stores 

212 

208 

208 


4 

down 

02 

541 

Grocery Stores 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 





55 

Automotive Dealers and Service Stations 

137 

146 

152 


15 

up 

11 

554 

Gasoline Service Stations 

32 

40 

48 


16 

up 

50 

58 

Eating and Drinking Places 

77 

116 

136 


59 

up 

77 

59 

Miscellaneous Retail Stores 

58 

52 

61 


3 

up 

05 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 

80 

89 

104 


24 

up 

30 


Services 

168 

164 

226 


58 

up 

35 

"72 

Personal Serv:*.ces 

70 

61 

59 


11 

down 

16 

723 

Beauty Shops 


31 

26 


5 

down 

16 


Unclassified Establishments 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 





Excludes government employees, railroad employees, self-employed persons. 

"D" denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual reporting units. 
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participation by industry, the numerical increase and decrease in each, 
and the percentage change in the major and minor categories from 1970-72. 

The following breakdown summarizes increases and decreases in work 
force participation for Cabell and Wayne Counties. 



Percentage 


Percentage 

Cabell County 

increase 

Wayne County 

increase 

Furniture and fixtures 

51.0 

General building contractors 

57 

Auto repair, service. 


Special trade contractors 

22 

and garages 

6.9 

Manufacturing 

. 5 

Amusement and recreation 

13.3 

Lumber and wood products 

18 

Medical and other 


Stone , clay, and glass 

27 

health services 

5.2 

Transportation and other 


Stone, clay, and glass 

4.1 

public utilities 

4 

Communications 

7.8 

Retail trade 

13 

Retail tr^de 

0.03 

Auto dealers and service 


Food stores 

13.7 

stations 

11 

Eating and drinking 

22.9 

Eating and drinking 

77 

Finance, insurance , 


Finance, insurance, and 


and real estate 

6.1 

real estate 

30 

Banking 

13.6 

Services 

35 

Accounting, auditing. 




and bookkeeping 

6.4 




Percentage 


Percentage 

Cabell County 

decrease 

Wayne County 

decrease 

Agriculture 

9.6 

Mining 

24 

Mining 

31.0 

Contract construction 

5 

Contract construction 

17.1 

Wholesale trade 

22 

Manufacturing 

4.8 

Food stores 

2 

Fabricated metal products 

30.0 

Personal services 

16 

Transportation and other 


Beauty shops 

16 

public utilities 

0.9 



Services 

1.2 




It should be noted that most of the employment trends are not necessarily 
a barometer to the industrial categories with potential in the future. 
However, from following the amount of or lack of movement in any one 
industrial category, together with other pertinent information about the 
economy, the information above has predictive value. 
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2. Supply of Workers (1972) 

An additional barometer of the current and pi>rhaps future labor-force 
needs can perhaps be provided from the data which are kept and made available 
from the state and local offices of the Department of Employment Security. 
These data are kept in several forms, one of which is the '^Supply of Workers" 
available at any given time^ listed by the nine Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles classifications. In the Huntington office of the Department of 
Employment Security there is available in the West Virg^inia Computerized Job 
Bank Book c listing of available jobs, updated weekly for the Charleston- 
Hunt ington-Ashland-Ironton area most specifically. At any given time one 
can determine the number of applicants by labor category or by occupation 
who are available for work. Also derived from this Job Bank Book are two 
listings, one for those occupational categories maintaining the greatest 
surplus of workers and the other a listing of those jobs which were hard to 
fill, i.e., went unfilled for 30 days or more. 

Surpluses 

Listed below are those occupational categories as reported in the 
Comprehensive Area Manpower Plan , 1974, for which there was a surplus of 
workers in the State of West Virginia: 


1. 

Nurse, Licensed-Practical 

12. 

Nurses' Aide 

2. 

Manager, Trainee 

13. 

Janitor 

3. 

Clerical-Secretary 

14. 

Laborer, General 

4. 

Clerk-General 

15. 

Machinist 

5. 

Clerk-General Office 

16. 

Auto Mechanic 

6. 

Salesman-Au to 

17. 

Sewing Machine Operator 

7. 

Sales Clerk 

18. 

Welder Arc 

8. 

Cashier-Checker 

19. 

Painter 

9. 

Man of All Work 

20. 

Truck Driver, Heavy 

10. 

Waiter-Informal 

21. 

Laborer, Stores 

11. 

Kitchen Helper 
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In Lawrence County, Ohio, where a portion of West Virginians commute 
to work, and which also comprises part ol" tht^ Huntington SMSA, occupational 
surpluses for 1972 were as follows: 

1. Laborers-Construction 

2. Drivers-Truck 

3. Salesworkers 

4 . Clorks-Administrative 

5 . Laborers-Factory 

6 . Operators-Machine , miscellaneous 

7. Operators, Lift-truck 

8. Welders 

The greatest number of job openings were those requiring little or no 
sustained training, while the surplus of workers was among the more highly 
skilled workers. 

In the Huntington SMSA in 1972 the number of applicants looking for 
work or desiring to change jobs was 8,918 for the period ended November 30, 
1972, as illustrated on Table III-6. As of May 31, 1972, there were 7,65A 
(supply) applicants for only 1,235 (demand) jobs available; i.e., there was 
a proportionate amount of workers available in quantity and kind for each 
job available. In all employment categories, the proportion of applicants 
to jobs available was about the same. Thus, the problem in this area is 
that the total number of available workers far exceeds the total number of 
job openings. 

As Table III-6 illustrates, the supply of workers was greatest in the 
clerical and sales category (20.3 percent average), miscellaneous (16.4 
percent average), structural work (15.6 percent average), services (14.7 
percent average) and professional, technical, and managerial (10.1 percent 
average), while the remainder of the categories all averaged under 10.0 
percent of the total available applicants listed. 
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^^'^ ^'^^ Area Manpower Review for the Huntington SMSA, April 1973, it was 
noted that very little change had taken placid among the percentages of the 
various categories since the previous year, 1972. 

3. Hard~to~Fill Job Openings 

Of particular interest in connection with job opportunities are those 
openings which have remained vacant for 30 days or more. Listed below are 
areas of shortage for the State of West Virginia as reported by the West 
Virginia Department of Employment Security: 

1. Manager Trainee 11. Auto Mechanic 

2. Clerical-Secretary 12. Sawmill Worker 

3. Typist-Clerk 13. Welder 

4. Bookkeeper 14. Electrician 

5. Receptionist 15. Carpenter 

6. Salesman, Insurance 16. Roofer 

7. Salesperson, Driver 17. Maintenance Man 

8. Day Worker 18. Truck Driver, Tractor Trailer 

9. Kitchen Helper 19. Material Handler 
10. Patrolman 20. Miner 

The shortages listed above reflect shortages in specific locations in 

West Virginia. Although there is a sufficient skilled labor supply in 

other parts of the state to meet the overall demand, people generally 

will refuse to move to these locations in order to obtain the jobs, as 

they prefer to live and work in the place in which they were born. 

A number of West Virginians commute to work in Lawrence County, Ohio, 

a part of the Huntington SMSA. According to Ohio Labor Market Information 

of January 11, 1973, shortages existed in Lawrence County for the following 

occupations in 1972: 

1. Nurses, Registered 

2. Nurses, Licensed Practical 

3. Machinists 

4. Automobile and Truck Mechanics 

5. Secretaries 

6. Stenographers 

7. Auto Body Repairmen 

8. Bookkeepers 
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These categories generally reflect a stronger need for skilled workers 
than is exhibited in the West Virginia areas of need. 

The director and staff members of the Huntington Office of the Depart- 
ment of Employment Security have asserted that the following jobs need a 
constant supply of applicants: plant electricians, medical transcriptionists, 
cooks (dinner or chef), domestics, day workers, nurses* aides, companions, 
plumbers, carpenters, auto mechanics, waitresses, key-punch operators, data 
processing workers, food service and hopsitality services workers, and 
insurance agents. These jobs represent the areas of service, trades, and 
skilled personnel. 

Table III-? illustrates, by occupational category, those jobs which vent 
unfilled for 30 days or more during 1972 in the Huntington SMSA. The table 
shows how the demand can fluctuate from one time of the year to another. Of 
the jobs unfilled for 30 days or more at a given time in the Huntington 
SMSA, the 1972 averages show that 59.9 percent were in services, machine 
trades, and processing. (On a statewide basis, clerical and sales would 
replace services.) On a yearly average for 1972 the greatest number of jobs 
go unfilled in services (23.8 percent). According to the Annual Report on 
State and Area Occupational Requirements for Vocational Education (FY) 197 ^ 
of the Department of Employment Security, service occupations show a consider- 
able long-term demand, although many are menial in nature and require little 
training. Many of the unfilled openings in service occupations are 
typified by jobs which require little skills, offer low pay, and demand 
hard work. Often, job security is not assured. 

Machine tr^ides had the next greatest number of jobs that go unfilled 
(22.3 percent). The subcategory having the greatest number of unfilled jobs 
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was various phases of automobile repairs (95.0 percent^ according to the 
Area Manpower Review , April 1973. On the state level the greatest number 
of hard-to-fill job openings were for mine machinery mechanics, knitting 
machine operators, and production machine operators. 

Processing had the third greatest number of jobs to go unfilled for 
30 days (13.8 percent). In the Huntington SMSA, over 70.0 percent of the 
jobs in this category in 1972 were for laborers in the ferrous metals or 
nonferrous metal alloy industries. 

In the Huntington SMSA the greatest barrier to employment was lack of 
educational skill experience, with age (either too young or too old) and 
health problems being the second and third greatest barriers. Based upon 
1972 statistics, lack of educational skill experience occurred 65.4 percent 
of the time as the main reason leading to unemployment • 

Officials of the Department of Employment Security have stated that 
in the Huntington SMSA, excessive applications occur in the areas of clerks 
and clerk-typists. Many of these applicants did not receive placement, 
however, because their skills did not meet industrial standards. Often 
these applicants could not pass qualifying placement tests, even though 
they were graduates of business programs in both the private and public 
sectors. 

Lack of educational skill experience and skills which have failed to 
meet industrial standards are two of the reasons frequently cited for 
unemployment in the Huntington SMSA. 

It is important to note that the jobs listed with the Department of 
Employment Security are, perhaps, not totally representive of the type of 
jobs available (demand) and the number and kinds of applicants (supply) 
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available for employment. In an attempt to rectify this situation and to 
obtain a more precise picture of the total employment situation statewide, 
the Research and Statistics Division of the Department of Employment 
Security conducted in 1972 a pilot study to measure demand by occupation 
and industry. The trade and service sectors were surveyed according to 
a random sample which represented 32 percent of all employers in these 
areas. Another survey was conducted using a random-sample technique by 
county to assess total demand by industry and occupation in 1972. The 
results are available in computer printout sheets as raw data for both 
counties. These data have not yet been analyzed by the Department of 
Employment Security in its attempt to assess demand other than by the 
present activity taking place in the offices of the Department of Security 
over a year's time. 

D. Employment Projections and Trends - National 
1. Introduction 

National occupational trends are significant predictors of job 
possibilities* especially when reviewing labor market trends, to gain 
direction in the planning of programs for education. Educational pro- 
grams in career development are aimed not only at the local labor market 
but at the nation as a whole due to today's increased mobility and re- 
sultant high migration rates. This situation is particularly true for the 
Huntington SMSA, as will be shown by the migration and commuter rates in 
Section V, The data from the graduate and student survey in Cabell and 
Wayne Counties also contained in Section V supports the value of a 
nationally directed program. 
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According to the Occupational Outlook Handbook , 1972-73 Edition, 
and Tomorrow's Manpower Needs , Vol. II, both compiled by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, most of the nation's workers are in industries 
producing services, in activities such as education, health care, trade, 
repair and maintenance, and in government, transportation, and banking 
and insurance service. The production of goods - raising foods crops, 
building, extracting minerals, and manufacturing goods - has required 
less than half of the country's work force since the late 1940s, as is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 


Figure 1. Service Industry Employment Profile. 

In general, job growth through the 1970s is expected to be faster in the 
service-producing industries than in the goods-producing industries. 
However, among industry divisions within both the goods-producing and 
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than those providing goods 
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service-producing sectors, the growth pattern will continue to vary, 
as depicted in Figure 2 below. 


Through the 1970's, employment growth will 
vary widely by industry 

Ppicent chanRe. 1970-80 proiected 
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Figure 2. Projection of Employment Growth - 1970-80. 


Among the most substantial changes in the nation^s occupational 
structure has been the shift toward white-collar jobs. Professional and 
technical workers, the third largest occupational group in 1970, include 
among the more than 11.1 million workers such highly trained personnel 
as teachers, engineers, dentists, accountants, and clergymen. Professional 
occupations will be the fastest growing occupation from 1970-80. Figure 3 
below illustrates the rate of growth which can be anticipated by occupation 
to 1980. 
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During the 1970's, growth will vary widely 
among occupations 

Percent charifte. 1970'80 PfO|ected 
.?0 -10 0 10 20 30 40 

Professional and technical workers 

Service workers 
Clerical workers 
Sates workers 
Craftsmen and foremen 
Managers, olticials, and proprietors 
Operatives 
Nonfarm laborers 
Farm workers 

SOURCE. BOHCAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Figure 3. Projected Occupational Growth - 1970-80, 

Service workers, including men and women who maintain law and order, 
assist professional nurses in hospitals, give haircuts and beauty treat- 
ments, serve food, and clean and care for our homes, totaled about 9.7 
million in 1970. This diverse group will increase about 35 percent 
between 1970 and 1980 and, after professional workers, will be the fastest 
growing group. 

Clerical workers, numbering 13.7 million in 1970, include workers 
who operate computers and office machines, keep records, take dictation, 
and type. Many new clerical positions are expected to open up as 
industries employing large numbers of clerical workers continue to expand. 
However, the use of electronic computing bookkeeping machines and other 
mechanical devices to perform processing and repetitive work are expected 
to reduce the number of clerks. 
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Through the 19708, employment of blue-collar workers is expected 
to increase only about half as fast as total employment. However, 
different rates of growth are expected for each of the three major 
occupational groups that make up the blue-collar worker category. For 
example, employment of skilled workers is likely to increase nearly as 
fast as total employment; semiskilled workers will grow at a much slower 
rate; and no significant change is expected in the number of unskilled 
workers . 

Both the projections of Dr. Miernyk in Simulating Regional Economic 
Development and these by the Department of Employment Security for the 
State of West Virginia, both to 1975, coincide with the national forecast. 

The Miernyk study emphasized that the most rapidly growing occupations 
in West Virginia, as in the nation, are those which require college degrees 
or some type of vocational education including on-the-job training. Those 
persons unprepared for some type of skilled activity might be jobless by 
1975. 

2. Industries 

a. Manufacturing 

Nationally, durable-goods manufacturing is projected to increase 
slightly faster and nondurable goods somewhat slower than the total. This 
national trend has been reflected in state and local trends also. 

Population growth, rising personal income, and expanding business 
activity will stimulate a substantial increase in the demand for manufactured 
products through the 1970s. Employment in manufacturing, however, is ex- 
pected to increase at a slower pace, or about 13 percent between 1970 and 
1980. The increasing application of modern technology to manufacturing 
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processes, together with the rising skill level of the work force, will 
make possible substantial increases in the production of goods without a 
corresponding increase in the work force. 

Although the average rate of employment growth will be slow, employment 
trends of individual industries within manufacturing will vary widely. In 
the rubber and miscellaneous plastics products and furniture and fixtures 
industries, employment is expected to increase about one-third, far above 
the average increase. Employment in several other industries - including 
machinery, apparel, instruments, and stone, clay, and glass - is expected 
to increase more rapidly than the average for all manufacturing. On the 
other hand, some manufacturing industries expect employment to decline. 
Petroleum refining, tobacco, food, and textiles all may decrease in 
employment during the 1970s. 

Natural scientists are expected to be among the rapidly expanding 
professions through the 1970s. Chemists, for example, will be required 
in increasing numbers for research and development and for the manufacture 
of products such as plastics, man'-made fibers, drugs, and high energy and 
nuclear fuels for missiles and rockets. Requirements for mathematicians 
are expected to increase markedly, stimulated by the application of systems 
analysis and computers to a wide range of endeavors and by the use of 
mathematics in research in fields as diverse as economics and biology. 
Demands for engineers will rise rapidly in response to industrial ex- 
pansion and a variety of programs that include urban renewal, transportation, 
and environmental protection. Employment of mechanics, repairmen and 
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construction craftsmen is expected to grow more rapidly than the skilled 
work force as a whole, and employment in major skilled machining 
occupations is expected to grow less rapidly, 
b . Nonmanuf actur ing 

1 . Mining 

Employment in coal mining probably will decline more rapidly than 
employment in metal mining and petroleum and natural gas extraction. 
Employment in quarrying and nonmetallic mining, on the other hand, is 
expected to increase. 

All projections for mining at this time, (except one set of pro- 
jections for West Virginia to 1975 using the industry-occupational matrix, 
which predicts a 19 percent increase) show a decline. 

2. Contract Construction 

As reported in the Occupational Outlook Handbook , contract 
construction is expected to grow nationally by about two-fifths between 
1970 and 1980, to about 4.6 million. Construction activity will be 
spurred by several factors. An expanding economy will result in more 
industrial plants and commercial establishments such as office buildings, 
stores, and banks. The volume of construction maintenance and repair, 
which is now about one-third of new construction activity, also is ex- 
pected to grow significantly through the 1970s. Home and apartment 
building will be stimulated by the increase in population, new family 
formations, and higher income levels. Also, large government expenditures 
foi' urban renewal, school construction, and roads are anticipated. 
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A significant Increase was predicted also for the Huntington SMSA, 
which was higher than the projections for the state • The projections 
from the Mlernyk report Indicate substantial Increases for the state but 
are contradicted by the data reported previously for the state using the 
Industry-occupational matrix, which actually showed a decline. 

This could be accounted for by the fact that even though employment 
in the constiuction industry is likely to grow, the increasing appli- 
cation of the latest technology in tools, materials, ard work methods, 
together with the rising skill level of the work force, will make it 
possible to Increase the level of construction activity without a 
correspondingly large increase in employment. 

This could also be accounted for by the fact that the economic 
development which an area must draw in order to realize new construction 
starts will not be present in West Virginia as elsewhere in the nation. 

3. Transportation, Consnunicatlons, and Public Utilities 

Transportation and public utility employment in 1970, at 4,5 million, 
was only slightly more than one-tenth higher than in 1960, Different 
parts of this Industry, however, have experienced different growth trends. 
For example, air-travel employment Increased rapidly but the railroad 
Industry declined. 

The number of jobs in transportation and public utilities as a whole 
is expected to continue to Increase slowly through the 1970s and widely 
differing employment trends will continue to be experienced among in- 
dividual industries within the division. Rapid Increases in emplojrment 
are expected in air transportation, and a decline la expected to continue 
in railroad employment. Little or no change is expected in water trans- 
portation and electric, gas, and sanitary services. 
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Employment in cotnnunications is expected to grow slowly through 
the 1970s. Although demand for the industry's services will increase 
rapidly, advances in technology are expected to limit employment 
growth, particidarly in telephone communications. The computer and 
other electronic equipment are expected to be applied increasingly to 
functions that have been performed up to now by workers* 

Employment in electric and gas utilities also will be affected 
strongly by advancing technology, and employment will grow slowly 
despite rapid increases in output. Substantial improvements in electrix 
generating equipment through the increasing use of nuclear power, elec- 
tronic controls, and improved coal-handling techniques, as well as more 
efficient methods of constructing and maintaining transmission lines, 
will limit employment growth in the industry. 

4. Trade-Wholesale and Retail 

Trade is the largest division within the service-producing industries 
and has expanded sharply since 1960. Wholesale and retail outlets have 
multiplied in large and small cities to satisfy the need for an increasingly 
urban society. 

Employment in trade is expected to grow by about 18 percent between 
1970 and 1980. Although an ever-increasing volume of merchandise will 
be distributed as a result of increases in population and consumer ex- 
penditures, the rate of increase in manpower needs will be slowed by 
laborsaving technology, such as the greater use of electronic data-processing 
equipment and automated warehousing equipment, growth in the nimiber of 
self-service stores, and the growing use of vending machines. 
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Therefore, during the 1970s and into the 1980s, employment in sales 
occupations is expected to rise slowly • The main reason for any antici- 
pated rise in employment is the prospect of increased sales resulting 
from population growth, business expanbiou, and rising income levels* 

5, Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 

Finance, insurance, and real estate, the smallest of the service-pro- 
ducing industry divisions, grow about 38 percent from 1960 to 1970 and are 
expected to expand 16 percent from 1970 to 1980. 

The most rapid advances will be in banking and credit agencies, which, 
combined, account for nearly two-fifths of total employment in this 
industry division. 

When these employment increases are added to those experienced in the 
services and government sectors, the transformation of the West Virginia 
economy will be one with a strong service employment orientation, which 
is readily becoming apparent, 

6, Services 

Employment in the service industry is expected to increase rapidly 
through the 1970s, Major factors contributing to the sharp growth in the 
demand for services are expected to stem from population growth, expanding 
business activity, rising personal incomes, and the general awareness of 
the benefits that educational, health, and other services can provide. 

These factors are expected to continue to result in rapid growth of 
service industries as a group and to employ 59,5 million by 1980, an 
increase of about 26 percent above the 1970 level. 
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The fastest growing components of tha service industry will be 
educational services, medical health services, and firms that provide 
computer services and laboratory research facilities. The necessity 
for extensive person-to-person contact in the many service functions 
tends to limit the effect of technological innovations on employment 
requirements • 

Employment in service occupations is, therefore, expected to in- 
crease faster than the labor force as a whole in the years ahead as 
income levels rise and leisure time increases. By 1980 as many as 
four million more workers may be providing the services that add to 
people's comfort and enjoyment and that protect life and property. 

Most of the future employment increase is expected to be among 
policemen and other protective service workers; attendants in hospitals 
and businesses rendering professional and personal services; beauty 
operators; and cooks, waiters, and others who prepare and serve meals 
outside private homes. 

Social scientist employment is expected to grow rapidly as the solution 
to social problems is sought increasingly through economics, sociology, 
psychology, and other social sciences. College-trained management 
personnel, such as accountants, also will be required in larger numbers 
to cope with the growth in the size and number of firms and their in- 
creasing complexity. 

Employment of technicians and support personnel in many fields also 
will increase rapidly, with growing emphasis on improving the utilization 
of professional workers by relieving them of tasks that can be performed 
by less highly trained personnel. 
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Einployment requirements in certain areas of education, such as teachers 
trained in instructing physically and mentally handicapped and disadvan- 
taged students, are expected to rise. Rapidly increasing college enroll- 
ments probably will require large increases in college and university 
teaching staff. 

7. Government 

Employment growth in the government sector during the 1970s has been 
greatest in agencies providing education, health, sanitation, welfare, and 
protective servicer; . 

Government will continue to be a major source of new jobs in the 1980s, 
with employment in government rising as much as 33 percent higher than in 
1970. 

Government workers cut across every occupational category and were 
distributed among the major areas of employment as illustrated in Figure 4 
below: 


Major areas of government employment 
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Figure 4. Major Areas of Government Employment - 1970 
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8. Agriculture 

Agriculture will face a continuing decline in manpower needs. Factors 
resulting in past declines will continue, and the outlook is for a 1980 
farm work force 15 percent lower than in 1970. Increases in the average 
size of farms, rapid mechanization, and improved fertilizers, feeds, and 
pesticides have and will create continued large increases in output at 
the same time that employment will continue to fall sharply. Management 
is the key to success in modern farming. 

E. Employment Projections and Trends - Huntington SMSA 
1. Introduction 

Good projections of occupational needs at state and regional levels 
are indispensable in planning effective education and training programs. 
Until recently, necessary data have been largely unavailable, especially 
at the regional and county levels. Even with the best of data, forecasting 
can be a hazardous undertaking, but it is possible to discover general 
trends and foresee the direction in which the local economy and labor 
force is moving. 

It has been established by the Department of Employment Security that 
the Huntifigton SMSA (containing both Cabell and Wayne Counties) is a 
surplus labor market, with an oversupply of applicants numbering 6,420 
persons as of May 31, 1972. The area has an unemployment rate classified 
as "substantial unemployment," at 7.9 percent in July 1973* 

According to the Department of Employment Security, it is anticipated 
that in the next five years, the work force will increase, employment 
will rise, and unemploj^ment will decline for both the State of West Virginia 
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and the Huntington SMSA. The negative aspects of West Virginia's economy 
since the postwar years and especially during the 1950s and 1960s are now 
in the past. Among these negative aspects were the decline in agricultural 
employment, the technological advances in coal mining (which displaced 
many of Its workers), the stagnation of manufacturing, and the declines 
in transportation, communications, and utilities industries. The en- 
couraging side to the changed economy of West Virginia is that because 
of such losses, the economy is more diversified and hence more stable so 
that no one segment of the labor force can devastate the total economy if 
it encounters labor setbacks. Employment gains have been felt in the 
government and service sectors, other industries have stabilized, and 
some have experienced modest gains. 

The extent and direction of future growth, however, depends upon a 
number of factors. The main factor is the economic development efforts 
which must go on if the state and its regions are to prosper and retain 
their present population and experience the gradual growth which is needed 
to keep uhe service, trade, and governmental sectors of the West Virginia 
and the Huntington SMSA economy alive. 

2. Early Projections 

In both Cabell and Wayne Counties a large proportion of the economically 
active residents of the county find employment in other parts of the SMSA. 
The area is highly dependent upon the development of the economic unit of 
which it is a part. More simply stated, more jobs must become available 
through industrial growth. This fact was brought out in a study by Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., entitled Ohio River Basin Comprehensive Survey Projective 
Economic Study , Vol. Ill, August 1964 (as reported in the Base Year Studies 
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for Cabell County by Wilbur Smith a* sociates in 1969) . The study 
was done for a larger area, the Ohio v/er Basin, which surrounds and 
includes the Huntington SMSA. The study projected that the net out- 
migration rate for the Ohio River Basin would decline sharply by 1975, 
beyond which point the rate would remain stable until the year 2010. 
The Huntington SMSA accounts for almost half of the Ohio River Basin 
population. An increase of 43,570 in the population, or 17.1 percent, 
is projected between I960 and 1990 for the Basin, bringing the 1990 
population up to 298,350. Since the 1970 population for the Huntington 
SMSA was below the 1960 population (253,743 and 254,780, respectively), 
it can be determined that the projections made for the economy of the Ohio 
River Basin for 1990 may not reach the growth rates projected for them. 

Table III-8 from the Arthur D. Little^ Inc. Projective Economic Study, 
1964, indicates that only one sector, agriculture, will decrease severely 
to 1990. The mining and government sectors will double. Increases of 
93.7 percent and 85.5 percent, respectively, are projected for construction 
and finance. Manufacturing employment in the area is expected to show a 
very modest increase. 

It is significant that a negligible increase is anticipated in manu- 
facturing employment in the Ohio River Basin. This view is consistent 
with recent trends. The major national increases in manufacturing employ- 
ment have been in the South and Southwest, and only modest gains occurred 
in the Great Lakes and Northeast regions. It was noted in the Base Year 
Studies for Cabell County that efforts to locate new industries in the 
Huntington-SMSA will have to be intensified if it is to share in a part 
of the national growth. 


TABLE III-8 
EMPLOYMENT AND THE LABOR FORCE 


Ohio - Huntington Subarea 
1960 - 1990 


INDUSTRY 


POPULATION OR 
EMPLOYMENT 


1962 


1990 


(in thousands) 


PER CENT' 
CHANGE 
1960-1990 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries 

11 

.04 

4 13 


Mining 

2 

.22 

4.44 

100.0 

Coal Mining 


.80 

1.15 


Other Mining 

1 .42 

3 79 


Construction 

10 

.50 

20 .34 

93 7 

Manufacturing 

45 

.89 

49 09 

7 .0 

Lumber and Furniture 

2 

.67 

6 .05 


Primary Metals 

15.55 

6.8i 


Fabricated Metals 


.85 

.57 


Machinery and Electrical Machinery 

1 

.74 

3 87 


Transportation Equipment 

1 

.27 

1.47 


Motor Vehicles 


.93 

1.95 


Other Durables 

5 

.34 

5.20 


Food 

2 

.91 

2.45 


Textiles 


. 17 

.25 


Apparel 

1 

.66 

2.56 


Printing 

1 

.61 

1.94 


Chemicals 

5 

.15 

7.83 


Other Nondurables 

6.04 

8.14 


Transportation, Communications, 





and Utilities 

17 

.20 

23.18 

34.8 

Wholesale and Retail Trade 

28.70 

41.78 

45.6 

Finance, Insurance and Real 





Estate 

4.00 

6.25 

56.3 

Services 

29, 

.20 

54.18 

85.5 

Government 

5, 

.10 

10.25 

101.0 

Nonclassified 

5, 

.40 




SOURCE: Arthur D. Little, Inc., Ohio River Basin Comprehensive 
Survey, Appendix B, Projective Economic Study , 
U. S. Army Engineer Division, Ohio River, Cincinnati, 
Volume III, August, 1964. 
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The projections do reflect the growing importance of the government 
and service sectors of employment, with medical and professional groups 
pushing this rate up already in the 1960s and 1970s. 

Finally, it was projected that the rate of unemployment in 1990 would 
be relatively high, which suggests an economic climate conducive to out- 
migration of the younger working population and thus the more educated and 
skilled population. This is similar to the present situation in the 
Huntington SMSA, 

Thus, in this extensive study of the Ohio River Basin, which includes 
the Huntington SMSA, it is suggested that the broad central belt of the 
United States is heavily oriented to manufacturing and that it reflects 
national trends in the employment structure (as discussed previously in 
Section III-D) . However, the increase in economic activity for the 
Huntington SMSA has been somewhat slower than the national increase, 
resulting in small advances in job opportunities and a resulting outward 
migration of young workers with the consequence of an older labor force. 

Projections for the Huntington SMSA, which includes Cabell and Wayne 
Counties, suggest an improvement in these conditions, based on the expan- 
sion of the service sector and the fact that a larger proportion of the 
total population is expected to be employed and participating in this 
sector at various ^evels of activity. In order to achieve the projections, 
however, it was brought out in the Base Year Studies that the larger area 
will have to exploit its regional advantages, particularly its Ohio River 
access, in an effort to induce industry to locate in a specific area. 
It has been echoed in many reports that communities must be willing 
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to commit public initiative and funds to the development of their local 
employment potential. 

3. Development Efforts - Huntington SMSA 

In an effort to assess the amount of new industry or the expansion 
of industry presently located in the Huntington SMSA, numerous services 
were contacted to deteirmine (1) the type of industry, (2) the numbers of 
employees needed, and (3) the types of jobs represented. Among the 
sources contacted (by area, not name) v/ere: Department of Commerce, State 
of West Virginia; Department of Employment Security (state department and 
Huntington office); Huntington Chamber of Commerce; Ashland Chamber of 
Commerce; Ironton Chamber of Commerc^ Committee of 2000 (Huntington); 
Appalachian Power; International Nickel Company; Columbia Gas; AFL-CIO 
Appalachian Manpower Commission; and Huntington realtors specializing in 
industrial properties. 

The varied results made it difficult to relate indications of expansion 
for the Huntington SMSA past the present year, 1973. The following is a 
recapitulation of industrial development activity including expansion of 
present industry or move-outs in the Huntington area. 

Data collected by the West Virginia Department of Commerce, Industrial 
Development Division, as reported in A Survey of Vocational Education in 
West Virginia , showed the following industrial growth for January 1969 to 
October 1972 for Region 2 (Cabell, Wayne, I .on, Mingo, Lincoln, and 
Logan Counties). Where each of the industries above is located, or who 
they are, is unknown. 
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Estimated 


Industry 

Number 

Employm 

Food and kindred products 

1 

30 

Apparel and related 

2 

900 

Lumber and wood products 

3 

58 

Furniture and fixtures 

1 

60 

Paper and allied 

1 

n • a • 

Chemicals and allied 

2 

25 

Rubber and miscellaneous 


n.a. 

plastic products 

2 

50 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

1 

10 

Primary metals industry 

1 

n.a. 

Fabricated metal products 

1 

16 

Machinery, excluding electrical 

1 

8 

Electrical machinery, equipment. 



and supplies 

2 

n.a. 

Transportation equipment 

3 

42 

Instruments and related 

2 

428 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

2 

23 


25 

1,650 

In the printed releases which 

are distributed regularly 

to the 

by tha West Virginia Department of 

Commerce, the following 

activity 


listed as having taken place in 1973: 

Industry Product 


Estimated 
Employment 


Pilgrim Glass Co. 
Wayne (Ceredo) 
3/73 

Huntington Plating, Inc. 
Cabell (Huntington) 
7/73 

H. K. Porter Co. 
Connors Steel Division 
Cabell (Huntington) 
11/72 

Roberts Consolidated 

Industries 
Cabell (Huntington) 
n.a./73 


Glass 


Plating 


Steel Products 


90 


180 


Manufacturing 


100 
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As reported in the Area Manpower Review , April 1973, the new First 
Huntington National Bank has an expanded facility, and the Westland 
Plaza, to open October 1973, will contain four retail stores, all creating 
new jobs. The construction industry will feel the impact of new building 
in the area, with an SO-bed wing being added to the Cabell-Huntington 
Hospital; the new Elks Lodge 313 with golf course, tennis courts, and 
other recreational facilities; the Beech Fork Lake dam and the R, D, Bailey 
Lake project in Wayne County; and ongoing road construction. In addition, 
employment will be created by the activity these new facilities will bring 
in the service sectors. 

Other new activity reported by informed sources includes a new nursing 
home in Altizer and a manufacturing industry along the Ohio River at Lesage, 
American Can and Foundry may be planning limited expansion. 

Together with gains however, there must also come losses. Companies 
which closed their operations and had an impact on the Huntington SMSA 
labor market were: 

Industry Jobs Lost 

Wollensek 190 
Cabell (Huntington) 
1/73 

Chemtron Corporation n,a. 
Pigments Division 
Cabell (Huntington) 
?/73 

Allied Chemical 600 
South Point, Ohio 

(Lawrence) 

?/73 

In summary, gains have, occurred in manufacturing (apparel, instruments, 
lumber and wood, and steel) and banking. It can be seen that new investment 
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activity is occurring. Although employment impact information is incomplete 
(due to lack of one central source coordinating all growth and expansion; 
and due to lack of any data past 1973), the data which are available show 
that employment increases are occurring unless these increases are offset 
by plant closings and relocations. At present, it is predicted from the 
data above that this is the case and that the Huntington SMSA is barely 
holding its own. 

4. Labor Market Projection Studies 

Until fairly recently, useful data on occupational change and structure 
were almost nonexistent. Plans are underway within the Research and 
Statistics Division of the Department of Employment Security to correct 
this situation. However, for this particular review of data on employment 
projections, the data, which are expected to have more predictive value 
by county or SMSA, are still being generated and were not available for 
review at the time of this writing. 

A review of the data and projections generated out of this new informa- 
tion system should definitely be studied and cross-checked against the 
labor-force projections to be presented below. This should be done in 
order to support or refute the present available data upon which recommenda- 
tions are being made with respect to the direction educational programs 
should take in Cabell and Wayne Counties. It is anticipated by many that 
these data will prove to be invaluable to local agencies needing such 
information for planning purposes. 

Funded by the Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
a new manpower information system is being developed by the Department of 
Employment Security for the State of West Virginia by regional planning 
areas and by SMSAs. 
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This information will provide the data needed on employment and 
occupational structure, by industry, and on the required characteristics 
of specific occupations. The name of the computer printout will be 
"Projected Employment by Industry and Occupations," and the printout will, 
hopefully, be available to the Huntington SMSA six months from this writing. 
The Department of Employment Security is patterning their information 
system after a national industry-occupational matrix and national manpower 
projections, developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U,S, Depart- 
ment of Labor, which are presented in a four-volume publication entitled 
Tomorrow's Manpower Needs . The Department of Employment Security is using 
the conceptual framework of the U.S. Department of Labor in developing 
their state and area manpower projections but has designed its own 
manpower information system which will be used to develop an industry- 
occupational matrix appropriate to West Virginia's situation. Once the 
system is developed it will be used to forecast employment and the 
occupational structure of employment by industry for five- and ten-year 
periods • 

The Department of Employment Security has stated that "once the 
projections are completed it will consult with relevant staff members 
from vocational education and manpower development for the purpose of 
selecting specific occupations to be studied in depth. It is anticipated 
that in this way the required characteristics for successful employment 
in emerging and expanding occupations may be identified sufficiently early 
to permit orderly and planned growth in relevant education and training 
programs/' 
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The present report supports the observation made in A Suirvey of 
Vocational Education in West Virginia and further recommends that the 
system expand its capabilities and also concern itself with the expansion 
of the system to include projections of manpower supply as well as the 
manpower demand . This would necessitate close coordination of the efforts 
of the Department of Employment Security and the Division of Vocational 
Education , 

The only economic projection study available at this time is the 
extensive study of the West Virginia economy undertaken at the direction 
of Dr. William H. Miernyk entitled Simulating Regional Economic Development: 
An Interindustry Analysis of the West Virginia Economy , 1970. Dr. Miernyk 
and his associates modified an input-output model designed by Dr. Wassily 
Leontief to project sales and output to 1975, to compute the industry 
manpower requirements for inputs, and then to utilize a 50-category 
industry-occupational matrix to derive 1975 labor projections. 

In addition to these projections, arrived at by a technique which has 
received criticism for being too academic and perhaps too precise to make 
it practical, another major contribution of Dr. Miernyk's work is the impact 
new industrial growth through technology has on all other industry by 
producing interrelationships which affect the direction of manpower projections. 

It is important to note that Dr. Miernyk's work deals with what could 
be, if the appropriate steps are taken to ensure the future economic 
growth of the West Virginia economy. He is optimistic and constructive 
in his approach to problem-solving. He provides one . end of a continuum, 
at the other end of which is the West Virginia Department of Employment 
Security, which is more conservative in its projections and approach to 
problem solution. 
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5. Overview of Current Data on Labor Market Projections by Industry 
and Occupation 

The statistical data presently available from which labor projections 
can be made by industry and, in many instances, by occupation, presents 
itself in various forms* national employment projections* and trends based 
upon Tomorrow's Manpower Needs and the Occupational Outlook Handbook , 
1972-73 edition; Dr. William H, Miernyk's projections, based upon the input- 
output model for the State of West Virginia from a 1965 base year projected 
to 1975; the Base Year Studies for Cabell and Wayne Counties and Ohio 
River Basin Comprehensive Survey for the Ohio-Huntington subarea; West 
Virginia Department of Employment Security projections to 1975 for the 
state by industry and occupation for a 15-year period, 1960 to 1975; and, 
finally, Department of Employment Security projections to 1977 for the 
Huntington SMSA. The material and projections from Dr. Miernyk's economic 
development study will be presented first, representing one approach to 
West Virginia's labor scene. Then, the statistical projections done by 
the Department of Employment Security for both the state (to 1975) and 
the Huntington SMSA (to 1977) will be used to establish the main trends 
and demands for the area. 

Table III-9 presents the projected occupational demand to 1975 by the 
five standard industrial classifications. In the State of West Virginia, 
as in the nation, demand is projected to be highest in professional, 
technical, and managerial occupations. The second and third areas of 
demand are the areas of clerical and sales and service, respectively. 
Operatives and laborers is the area of least demand and is also the area 
which is projected to expand the least in terms of new jobs. Most job 
demand will come from replacement of workers already in the market. 

O 
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TABLE III-9 

SUMMARY OF PROJECTED OCCUPATIONAL DEMAND, 1965--1975 
Statv? of West Virginia 


Professional, Technical, and Manager 
Clerical and Sales 
Craftsmen and Foremen 
'Operatives and Laborers 

Service 

I 

Total 


Expansion 

Replacement 

Total 

34,635 

35,443 

70,078 

22,865 

41,322 

64,187 

13,539 

14,267 

27,806 

3,475 

27,258 

30,733 

17,818 

16,502 

34,320 

92,332 

134,792 

227,124 


Source: Miernyk, Dr. William et al. Simulating Regional 
E conomic Development; An Interindustry Analysis 
of the West Virginia Economy, 1970 > 
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Table III-IO further defines each occupational classification by 
providing a representative sample of jobs within each occupational 
classification and the demand for each job to 1975 (projected from 1965 
data), together v;ith the percentage increase. 

The occupation predicted to incur the greatest percentage of growth 
from the 1965 level was "other teachers/' 431.8 percent. This enormous 
increase, as compared with the other percentages, can be explained by an 
expected increase in the number of vocational-career-occupational-technical- 
special education teachers. The percent of increase was relatively high 
for all occupations within the professional, technical, and managerial 
classification, with an average of approximately 50 percent. The smallest 
amount of increase in this category was expected for chemical engineers, 
8.3 percent. 

Within the clansif ication of clerical and sales occupations, the job 
which will experience the most demand in 1975 in terras of its 1965 level 
will be office machines operators, 68.5 percent. Within the same classifica- 
tion the job which will experience a decline will be shipping and receiving 
clerks, 8.5 percent. 

The percentage increases for those jobs categorized within the remaining 
three main occupational classifications are definitely lower and average 
approximately 25 percent. In the occupational category of craftsmen and 
foremen, the two job areas predicted to experience decreased demand are 
tool and die makers (6.1 percent) and other metal-working craftsmen (0.7 
percent). Two job areas are predicted to experience the greatest growth 
in terms of increase in demand for 1975 over 1965 levels: printing trades 
craftsmen (56.1 percent) and painters (40.6 percent). However, in terms 
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of the greatest number of workers in this classification, there will be 
a need in 1975 for 5,136 mechanics and 1,294 foremen over the 1965 levels. 

Within the occupational classification of operatives and laborers, 
employment for mine operators and laborers is expected to decrease 25.3 
percent, or 4,859 fewer workers in 1975 as compared with 1965. An even 
greater decline in percentage terms, but not in numerical terms. Is to be 
incurred to 1975 by farmers and farmworkers, 35.7 percent, or 311 fewer 
persons required. 

In the service classification, 14,605 new service workers will be 
needed in 1975 over the 1965 level, an increase of 38.1 percent. It 
should be emphasized that the occupations included in Miernyk's projections 
by occupational classification are only a representative sample of change 
in terms of demand for jobs within the classifications. 

It is interesting to compare Table III-IO with Table III-ll, which 
is the projected occupational employment to 1975 from 1960 for the State 
of West Virginia, derived through the employment of another projective 
technique for a different base year, 1960. (Table III-ll will be discussed 
later in this report and is introduced here so comparisons can be made,) 
The majority of the projections are similar in direction and magnitude to 
the percentage change. 

Table III-12 also was derived from Dr. Miernyk's study, which projects 
employment by occupational classification to 1975 from 1965 as well 
as the percentage change. His projections are more valuable in that some 
of the major occupational classifications are further defined, whereas 
most other projections for the state are not further defined in terras of 
the elements which contributed to the direction of a particular industry 


TABLE III-IO 

WEST VIRGINIA EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 1965 

AND 

PROJECTIONS TO 1975 






v^nange 

1 OA ^ — 7 S 
i y 0 3"" / 3 


Occupation 

1903 

1 n "7 c 
1973 

Number 

Per Cei 


Chemical Engineers 

1 o / o 

1 ,4o0 

119 

1 iz 

ft 7 
O • 3 


Industrial Engineers 

0 JZ 

1 nvn 

1 , u / u 


\J y • u 


Mechanical Engineers 

QQ7 

1 9Q^ 
i , Zy 3 

709 

3UZ 



Mining Engineers 


D 3U 

ft 1 

1 4 9 

rH 

Other Engineers 

J , i JZ 

A 777 

1 Am 
1 , ou± 

SI 1 
J J. • 1 

U 

Chemists 

9 m 9 

Z , U 1 z 

9 77ft 
Z , 3 / 0 

7A A 
3D O 

1 ft 9 

0) 

Mathematicians 

1 Q 1 

7 HQ 

3uy 

1 1 ft 

Al ft 


Physicists 

1 C 7 

zyn 

1 7 7 
13/ 

ft7 7 
O / . 3 


Other Natural Scientists 

644 

1,059 

415 

64.4 


Technicians C^xci. Mea.-uent.; 

0 y OHD 

Q 7Qn 

9 7A S 

Z , / H J 

41 3 


Med. -Dent. Technicians 


9 An9 
z , ouz 

1 nA7 

AQ S 


Doctors and Veterinarians 

1 7 9^ 

i y / Z3 

9 A ^7 
Z , 03 / 


S4 0 

rH 

Dentists 

7 1 7 

O J o 


20 . 1 

o 

tH 

Pharmacists 

300 

D / H 

ftA 
oo 

14 A 


Professional Nurses 

/ 1 333 

1 n ft^7 

1 U , 03 / 

7 '^OA 

47 7 

o 

(U 

hlem. and bee. ieacners 

17 ftSS 
1 / , 033 

9 9 '^fiQ 

4 SI A 

25 . 3 

H 

College Teachers 

9 7 19 
Z 1 / 1 Z 

4 , 0U7 

9 nQ7 

Z , U 7 / 

77 

«\ 

rH 

r\ t* Vi or* a p V> p y g 

WLIlCX. -LCCtL* lie I. o 

346 


1 AQA 

A7 1 ft 
H3 1 . O 


Social Scientists 

390 

574 

184 

47.2 

o 

•H 

Accountants 

2,580 

3,318 

738 

28.6 

CO 
CO 

Lawyers 

1,766 

2,152 

386 

21 .9 

(U 
tw 

Pers. and Labor Rel. Workers 

917 

1,399 

482 

^2.6 

O 
U 

Other Prof, and Technicians 

6,771 

11 ,914 

5,143 

76.0 


Managers, Officials and Prop. 

53,593 

61,343 

7,750 

14.5 



'Stenos, Typists and*Sec. 

15,830 

22,041 

6,211 

39.2 


Office Machine Operators 

3,305 

5,570 

2,265 

68.5 

■B 

Accounting Clerks 

6,192 

6,974 

782 

12.6 

rH CO 

Shipping and Receiving Clerks 

1,658 

1,517 

-141 

-8.5 

m 0) 

O rH 

Cashiers 

3,498 


1,278 

36.5 

•H CTJ 

Telephone Operators 

2,763 

2,911 

214 

1.1 

0) 
rH 

Other Clerks 

34,326 

43,081 

8,755 

25.5 

a 

Sales Workers 

28,266 

31.767 

3.501 

12.4 
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Change 1965-75 

Occupation 1965 1975 Number Per Cent 




1 1 7A 

1 AAA 
1 , '+DD 

9Q 9 

9A 



Carpenters 

3,871 

4,896 

1,025 

26 

• 5 



H J H O 

•t , J J J 

ADS 
tu J 

Q 
O 

Q 
• -/ 


Excavating Machine Operators 

4,508 

5,314 

806 

17 

.9 


Pi iimViP'rci 

J. ^UitAkyCl. (3 

y \J^H 


Ou / 


Q 

c 



9 A SA 

7nQ 

/ U^ 

An 

'♦u 

« D 

Q) 

B 

Q) 
U 


i. , uuo 

9 DDft 
^ , uuo 

Ann 

HUU 

9A 

Q 
• -/ 

TJ'n y^iTia 

1 J , oou 

IS 1 7A 

1 9QA 

1 , irm 

Q 

o 

o 


7 1 S 
/ID 

Ouu 


1 1 

Q 

c 

a 


9 Q A7 

7. 1 1 A 

J , 1 m 

1 A 7 
1^ / 

c 

• U 

Toolmakers and Diemakers 

607 

570 

-37 

-6 

.1 

utner neLaxworfccing LraiLSinen 

1 A 7 1 
1,0/1 

1 , OOU 

1 1 
— 11 

n 
— U 

7 

tsmei 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics 

4,750 

5,388 

638 

13 

.4 

Other Mechanics 


1 Q n OA 

10 , uzu 

J , 1 Jo 

jy 

Q 


Printing Trades Craftsmen 

1 1 nn 

1 7 17 

1 7 

61 7 

i)6 

. i 

u 

o 

Transp* and Pub. Util« Craftsmen 

3,904 

4,176 

272 

7 

.0 

Other Craftsmen 

9,386 

10,340 

954 

10 

.2 


Drivers 

18,450 

22,502 

4,052 

22 

.0 

CO 

CO U 
Q) (U 
> M 

Semiskilled Textile Workers 

2,927 

3,280 

353 

12 

.1 

Semiskilled Metalworkers 

11,000 

12,019 

1,019 

9 

.3 

•H O 

Mine Operatives and Laborers 

19,230 

14,371 

-4,859 

-25 

.3 


Farmers and Farmworkers 

870 

559 

-311 

-35 

.7 

CU 

O C 

Other Operatives (Semiskilled) 

63,450 

68,351 

4,901 

7 

.7 

Laborers 

30,254 

28,574 

-1,680 

-5 

.6 

1 (U 

Waiters, Cooks and Bartenders 

10,497 

13,710 

3,213 

30 

.6 

M a 

cn > 

Other Service Workers 

38,355 

52,960 

14,605 

38 

.1 








Total Employment 477,580 569,912 92,332 19.3% 


SOURCE: Miernyk, Dr. William H. , et al. Simulating Regional 
Economic Development: An Interindustry Analysis of the 
West Virginia Economy , 1970. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

O ccupational Employment in 196 0 and 19 75 Pro jected 

^ " 1960 1975 Numerical Percentage 
Occupation Employ , Employ « Change Change 

Total 561,900 648,500 + 86,600 + 15.4 

Professional Technical, Kindred 43,360 70,304 + 26,944 -f 62.1 

Engineers, Technical 5,980 8,025 + 2,045 + 34.2 


Natural Scientists 

2,864 

3, 885 

+ 

1,021 

+ 

35 .6 

Technicians ,Exc»Medic. ,Dent. 

5,421 

8,278 

+ 

2 , 857 

+ 

52.7 

Draftsmen 

1,333 

1, 812 

+ 

479 

+ 

35.9 

Sijorveyors 

469 

672 

+ 

203 

+ 

43.3 

Air Traffic Controllers 

78 

134 

+ 

56 

+ 

71. 8 

Radio Operators 

240 

419 

+ 

179 

+ 

74.6 

Technicians , Other 

3,293 

5,233 

+ 

1,940 

+ 

58.9 

Medical, Other Health Workers 

5,364 

7,322 

+ 

1,958 

+ 

36.5 

Dentists 

304 

348 


44 


14 .5 

Dietitians - Nutritionists 

102 

119 

+ 

17 

+ 

16.7 

Nurses, Professional 

1,843 

2,593 

+ 

750 

+ 

40.7 

Optometrists 

66 

60 

— 

6 

— 

9.1 

Osteopaths 

46 

52 

+ 

6 

+ 

13.0 

Pharmacists 

771 

847 

+ 

76 

+ 

9.9 

Physicians and Surgeons 

819 

1,044 


225 

+ 

27.5 

Psychologists 

128 

262 

+ 

134 

+ 

104.7 

Technicians , Medical , Dental 

516 

1,097 

+ 

581 

+ 

112.6 

Veterinarians 

155 

210 

+ 

55 

+ 

35.5 

Other Medical, Health Wkrs. 

605 

682 

+ 

77 

+ 

12.7 

Teachers 

6,928 

10,073 

+ 

3,145 

+ 

45.4 

Teachers, Elementary 

3,399 

3,834 

+ 

435 

+ 

12.8 

Teachers, Secondary 

2,097 

3,191 


1,094 

+ 

52.2 

Teachers, College 

710 

1, 875 

+ 

1,165 

+ 

164.1 

Teachers, Other 

722 

1,177 

+ 

455 

+ 

63.0 

Social Scientists 

406 

606 

+ 

200 

+ 

49.3 

Economists 

139 

204 

+ 

65 

+ 

46.8 

Statisticieuis & Actuaries 

212 

303 

+ 

91 

+ 

42.9 

Other Social Scientists 

43 

88 


40 

+ 

83.3 


Other Prof, Tech. u Kindred 

J.6,369 

32,122 

+ 

15,753 

+ 

96. 

2 

Accountants & Auditors 

3,580 

5,010 

+ 

1,430 

+ 

39. 

9 

Airplane pilots , Navigators 

111 

348 

+ 

237 

+ 

213. 

5 

Architects 

119 

175 

+ 

56 

+ 

47. 

1 

Wrkrs in Arts , Entertainment 

1,887 

2,883 

+ 

996 

+ 

52. 

8 

Clergymen 

691 

650 


41 


5. 

9 

Designers ,Exc. Design Craft 

288 

462 

+ 

174 

+ 

60. 

4 

Editors and Reporters 

439 

593 

+ 

159 

+ 

36. 

2 

Lawyers and Judges 

1,729 

2,141 

+ 

412 

+ 

23, 

3 



: A Survey of Vocational Education in West Virginia , Education Systems 
sources, Washington, D. C; December, 1972. 


Con't.— Table IIl-Il, Page 2 of 4, 


1960 


1975 


Numerical 


Occupations 

Employ • 

Employ . 

Change 

Libraricins 

309 


498 



139 

Personnel & Lab, Rel.Wkrs, 

1,341 

2, 

,957 


1 

, 616 

Photographers 

236 


318 



o o 

o2 

Social and Welfare Wkrs, 

o con 
2 , 3 oU 

4, 

859 


2 

O T 

,279 

Prof , Tech , Kindred, Nec, 

3,027 

11. 

,226 


o 
O 

inn 

,199 

Managers , Officials , Proprietors 

50,75 8 

61, 

,131 


10 

,373 

Conductors , Railroad 

771 


746 



25 

Creditmen 

314 


464 



150 

Of ficers , Pilots ,Engrs ,Ship 

67 


74 



7 

Postmasters and Assistants 

253 


210 

- 


43 

Purchasing Agents 

875 

1, 

226 



J 3 X 

Managers ,0f f ice , Prop . Wee 

AO Ann 
4 o , 4 /U 

DO , 

4 U / 


Q 

J 

937 

Clerical and Kindred Workers 


10b , 

"3 C T 
JO / 

T 

J 1 

O "3 T 

Stenos, Typists, Secretaries 

17,873 

26 , 

672 


8 

o o n 

, 889 

Office Machine Operators 

2,83d 

5, 

3dd 


2 

, D jO 

• 

Other Clerical , Kindred Wkrs. 

3 J , J U / 

78 , 

o o o 
22 8 

i 

T 

19 

f Z X 

Accounting Clerks 


4, 

124 

+ 


935 

Bookkeepers, Hcind 

3,914 

5, 

035 

+ 

1 

,121 

Bank Tellers 

592 

1, 

233 



641 

Cashiers 

3,073 

5, 

912 


2 

,839 

Mail Carriers 

1,325 

1, 

707 

+ 


382 

Postal Clerks 

1,565 

2, 

025 

+ 


460 

Shipping, Receiving Clerks 

2,261 

2, 

491 

+ 


O "3 O 

2 JO 

Telephone Operators 

2,844 

"3 

n "3 /I 
U J 4 


1 "3 

1 Q n 
X u 

Clerical and Kindred, Nec. 

J 4 , D :> o 

47 , 

66o 

1 

T 

1 "3 n 

Sales Workers 

27,077 

31, 

c ri T 

59 7 

+ 

A 
4 

con 
, 3 2 U 

Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred 

70 ,94y 

ft o 

93 , 

31 J 

t 

T 


"3 /I 
, JO 4 

Construction Craftsmen 

19 , 450 

28 , 

400 

+ 

Q 

o 

Q c n 

, y 3 U 

Carpenters 

4,527 

5, 

966 


1 

>1 "3 O 

, 4 J9 

Brickmasons & Tile Setters 

1 , 175 

1, 

699 

+ 


524 

Cement , Concrete Finishers 

221 


496 



275 

Electricians 

4 ,313 

6, 

167 

+ 

1 

,854 

Excavating , Grading , Mach . Op . 

4 ,114 

7, 

165 

+ 

3 

,051 

Painters & Paperhangers 

2,207 

2, 

7 30 



C 0 "3 
D Z J 

Plasterers 

231 


^ ^ ^ 



9 

FluiTiDers vj^na Jripei-iuuers 

^ , X U 7 

3, 

018 



909 

Roofers and Slaters 

240 


422 



182 

Structural Metalworkers 

294 


520 



226 

Foremen Nec, 

12,573 

16, 

539 

+ 

3 

,966 

M^talworking Crafts Exc.Mech. 
r^n i/^achinists & Related Occ, 

7,449 

8, 

145 

+ 


696 

3,011 

3, 

618 

+ 


607 


89 


Con 't. --Table III-ll, Page 3 of 4. 


1960 1975 


Occupations 

Employ . 

Employ . 

Blksmiths ^ For gmn , Hammermen 


419 


313 

Boilermakers 


£t yj ^ 


172 



181 


201 

Millwrights 


737 


767 

Holders , Metal .excXoremkrs 


739 


708 

Patternmakers .Metal , Wood 


205 


238 

Rollers and Roll Hands 


541 


461 

Sheet Metal Workers 


671 


814 

Toolmakers and Diemakers 


7 ? 2 


O *l .J 

Printing Trades Craftsmen 

1 

,189 

1 

,558 

Compositors , Typesetters 


737 


834 

Electrotypers , Stereotypers 


33 


19 

Engravers Exc . Photoengraver 


99 


63 

Phr>i"oi=>nrr T'^TT" Q T.i +" h ociT'a'nnp>T<5 


87 


201 

Pressmen^ Plate Printers 


290 


435 

Transport and Pub. Util .Craft 

4 

,341 

4 

,772 

Linemen and Servicemen 

2 

,736 

3 

,604 

Locomotive .Engineers 


852 


875 

Locomotive Firemen 


747 


292 


16 

,443 

24 

,653 

Airplane Mech. & Repairmn 


396 


630 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics 

3 

,905 

5 

,284 

Office Machine Mechanics 


267 


528 

Radio and TV Mechanics 


560 


804 

RR and Car Shop Mechanics 


659 


588 

Other Mechanics & Repair 

10 

,635 

16 

,811 

Other Craftsmen and Kindred 

9 

,492 

9 

,247 

Bakers 


569 


490 

Cabinetmakers 


314 


381 

Crane , Derrick , Hoist Men 

1 

,837 

2 

,099 

Glaziers 


118 

X X u 


185 

.T^T^o 1 o 7-c £, ^ chms k" T" ^ 
^cwcxcxo ot *w a c> wi uiiajv w X o 


165 


168 

Loom Fixers 


69 


46 

Od t i pi an <5 . L^n s Grinders 


84 


116 

Inspectors , Log and Lumber 


171 


157 

Inspectors , Other 

1 

,380 


964 

Upholsterers 


216 


291 

Craftsmen & Kindred Nec 

4 

.554 

4 

,353 

Operatives and Kindred Workers 

111 

,500 

117 

,160 

Drivers and Deliverymen 

19 

,479 

21 

,486 

Drivers ,Bus , Truck ^Tractor 

15 

,826 

17 

,623 

Deliverymen and Routemen 

3 

,658 

3 

,856 

Transp & Pub. Util. Operatvs 

2 

,160 

1 

,944 

Q Brakraen & Switchmen RR 

1 

,829 

1 

,632 

gDJ(^Power Station Operators 
HsraSailors and Deckhands 


257 


246 


69 


. 61 


Numerical Percentage 
Change Change 



X V/ u 



- 

32 

- 

15.7 

+ 

20 

+ 

11. U 

+ 

30 

+ 

4.1 

- 

31 


4.2 

+ 

33 

+ 

16.1 


80 


14.8 


X ^ 


21 "5 

+ 

123 

+ 

17.0 


369 

+ 

31.0 

+ 

97 

+ 

13.2 


14 


42 4 

+ 

24 

+ 

61.5 

+ 

114 

+ 

131.0 

+ 

145 


50.0 

+ 

431 

+ 

9.9 

+ 

868 

+ 

31.7 

+ 

23 

+ 

2.7 


^ -J J 


60 9 

+ 

8,210 

+ 

49.9 

+ 

234 

+ 

59.1 

+ 

1,379 

+ 

35.3 

+ 

261 

+ 

97.8 

+ 

244 

+ 

43.6 

- 

71 

— 

10.8 

+ 

6 ,176 

+ 

58.1 

- 

245 


2.6 

- 

79 

- 

13.9 

+ 

67 

+ 

21.3 

X 

I 

2fi 2 


14 1 

+ 

67 

+ 

56.8 

X 

T 

•a 
<3 

4- 

1 R 
X • o 


23 


33.3 


32 

+ 

38.1 


14 


8.2 


416 


30 . 1 

+ 

75 


34.7 


201 


4.4 

+ 

5 ,660 


5 . 1 

+ 

2,007 


10.3 

+ 

1,797 


11.4 


19 8 


5.4 


216 


10 .0 


197 


10.8 


11 


4.3 


8 


11.6 


90 


Con' t.— Table III-ll, Page 4 of 4. 


Occupation 

1960 
Employ . 

1975 
Employ. 

Numerical 
Chanaa 

Percentagi 

Semiskilled Metalworking Occ. 

6,051 

9,803 

+ 

2,952 

+ 

43.1 

Furnacemen , Smeltrmn , Pourers 

871 

931 

+ 

60 

+ 

6.9 

Heaters, Metal 

126 

134 

+ 

8 

+ 

6.3 

Welders and Flame-Cutters 

2,698 

4,466 

+ 

1,768 

+ 

65.5 

Assemblers jMtlwrk, Class A 

279 

424 

+ 

145 

+ 

52.0 

Assemblers, Mtlwrk, Class B 

1,194 

1,699 

+ 

505 

+ 

42.3 

Inspectors ,Mtlwrk , Class B 

715 

914 

+ 

199 

+ 

27.8 

Machine Tool Oper, Class B 

835 

1,062 

+ 

227 

+ 

27.2 

Electroplaters 

52 

72 

+ 

20 

+ 

38.5 

Electroplaters Helpers 

88 

110 

+ 

22 

+ 

25 .0 



^ f ^ \j \j 

4 084 


1 ,496 


57 

a 


112 
^ ^ ^ 

77 


33 


31 

3 


172 

122 


50 


29 


Weavers, Textile 

158 

95 

- 

63 

- 

39, 

.9 

Sewers and Stitchers ,r4fg . 

2,144 

3,787 

+ 

1,643 

+ 

76 

.6 

vjunsr vjpcxd ujL vco a i\xnurcu 

\J\J , *t X ^ 

79 841 


570 


0 

7 

ASDc 5 uos / i.ns uxa uxon vvxi^o 

X *t X 

195 

X ^ ^ 


54 


38 

3 
• «i 

Attend, Auto Service , Parking 

2,412 

2,831 

+ 

419 

+ 

17, 

.4 

Blasters & Powdermen 

462 

609 

+ 

147 

+ 

31. 

.8 

T a n ri T^r/ H r\T r^Io^ni r\rt Onj^T" 
J-idLliiUxy fU^y v^xcdiiXii^ wjycx • 

1 382 

1, 218 


164 


11, 

. 9 

1 Ic d U v^Ll U Uc X o / lit AL« • i ic d up 

1 237 

1,233 


4 


0 , 

,3 

Mine Ooeratvs .LiaJDorers . Ngc • 

29 ,322 

22,518 


6 ,804 


23, 

.2 

Operatives & Kindred, Nec. 

45,450 

51,214 

+ 

5,764 

+ 

12, 

.7 

Service Woirkers 

55,445 

68,103 

+ 

12,658 


22, 

.8 

Private Household Workers 

7,6S5 

5 ,276 


2 ,379 


31< 

. 1 

Protective Service Workers 

20 ,115 

26,253 


6,138 


30 , 

, 5 

Firemen 

5,197 

6 ,108 


911 

+ 

17. 

.5 

Guards , Watchmen , Doorkprs . 

4,988 

5,93/ 


. 949 



, 0 

Police, 0th. Law Enforc3.0ff. 

9,929 

14,205 


4,276 


43. 

.1 

Food Service Workers 

10,197 

13,389 


3,192 


31. 

,3 

Bartenders 

1,047 

1,056 


9 


0. 

,9 

Cooks ,Exc. Priv. Households 

3,110 

4,217 


1,107 


35. 

,6 

Counter & Fountain Wkrs. 

881 

1,707 


826 

•f 

93. 

,8 

V7aiters and Waitresses 

5,152 

6,417 


1,265 

+ 

24. 

,6 

Other Service Workers 

17,481 

23,178 


5,697 


32. 

.5 

Airline Stewards ,Stwdsses 

8 

25 


17 


212. 

,5 

Attendants , Hosp ,0th . Inst . 

1,627 

3,715 


2,088 


128. 

,3 

Charwomen & Cleaners 

1,114 

1,510 


396 


35. 

.5 

Janitors and Sextons 

3,895 

4,608 


713 


18. 

,3 

Nurses, Practical 

838 

1,622 


784 


93. 

,6 

Service Workers, Nec 

9,994 

11,706 


1,712 


17. 

1 

Laborers , except Farm & Mine 

29,762 

27,068 


2,694 


9. 

1 

gl^^rmers and Farm Workers 

42,044 

13,581 

-23,463 


55. 

8 

Other Non-- Agricultural 

57,000 

55,900 


1,100 


1. 

9 


91 


TABLE III-12 
West Virginia Projected 1975 Employment 





Percent 


1965 

1975 

Change 

Labor Force 

628,000 

712,700 

4.0 

Employment 

477,600 

563,000 

1.8 

Unemployment 

42,500 

30,400 

-2.9 

Manufacturing 




Durable Goods 




Furn. & Wood Products 

1,592 

2,140 

34.4 

Petroleum products 

712 

832 

16.9 

Glass 

15,485 

15,763 

1.8 

Stone & clay products 

5,911 

7,206 

21 .9 

Primary metals 

26,664 

30,080 

12.8 

Fabricated metals 

6,791 

9,186 

35.3 

Mach. (ex. electrical) 

5,194 

5,907 

13.7 

Electrical machinery 

5,406 

5,400 

-0.1 

Transportation equipment 

5,348 

5,116 

-4.3 

11 \-/ LIU U 1. u Ik/ ^ ^ \J\J\J\Jl^ 




Food products 

1 ,877 

1,623 

-13.5 

Dairies 

2,244 

2,245 

0.0 

Bakeries 

2,347 

2,678 

14.1 

Beverages 

1,517 

1,480 

-2.4 

Apparel & accessories 

5,392 

6,673 

23.8 

Print & publishing 

3,674 

6,734 

83.3 

Chemicals 

25,615 

23,956 

-6.5 

All other Manufacturing 

6,920 

7,382 

19.0 

Nonmanufacturing 




Mining 




Coal mines (undg . ) 

40,600 

35,717 

-12.0 

Coal (strip & auger) 

2,546 

2,335 

-8.3 

Pet. & nat. gas 

4,229 

4,889 

15.6 

All other mining 

1,421 

1,344 

-5.4 

Contract Construction 




Building construction 

6,888 

10,042 

45.8 

Non-building construction 

6,441 

8,055 

25.1 

Special Construction 

8,343 

11,924 

42.9 

Transportation, Communication 




& Public Utilities 




Railroads 

12,600 

10,662 

-15.7 

Truck & warehousing 

7,120 

8,259 

16.0 

All other transportation 

1,457 

1,697 

16.5 

Communications 

6,510 

7,352 

12.9 

Electrical Systems 

4,750 

5,865 

23.5 

Gas systems 

5,703 

4,863 

-14.7 

Water & sanitary services 

1,474 

2,241 

52.0 


ERIC 


Con' t.— TABLE III-12, Page 2 of 2. 

1965 1975 Per Cent 
Change 


Trade 


Restaurants & bars 

10,901 

12 97 5 

iQ n 

Wholesale Trade 

20 118 


J * H 

Retail food 

8 Ql 7 

O , -7 / O 

n 7 

All to Sptvi PP <^ t ^ t"i nn 

J , D -7 J 



All nthet" TPt'^iil 


A A n ft ft 

Q Q 

Finance » Tnmirance ^ 




Real Estate 




Banking 

4,215 

5,863 

39.1 

Other finance 

2,074 

2,661 

28.3 

Ins. Agents 

5,089 

6,637 

30.4 

Real estate 

2,522 

3,243 

28 .6 

All other 

1,328 

1,742 

31.2 

Services 




Hotels & lodgings 

4,371 

5,110 

16.9 

Med. & legal services 

24,118 

35,207 

46.0 

Educational services 

35,019 

55,454 

58.4 

All other services 

29,929 

37,792 

26.3 

Government 




State & local 

30,099 

50,805 

68.8 

Federal 

12,315 

13,310 

8.1 

Agriculture 

925 

602 

-34.9 

Totals 

477,580 

569,912 

19.3% 


ERIC 


SOURCE: Miernyk, Dr. William H., et al. S imulating Regional 
Economic Development; An Interindustry Analysis of the West 
Virginia Economy , 1970. 
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as a whole. For example, within the nonmanuf acturing classification of 
transportation, communications, and public utilities, the other projections 
for the state and the SMSA report only one composite numerical and percentage 
change to 1975. In the Miernyk projections, it can be seen that employment 
within the state will decline for railroad and gas systems by 15.7 percent 
and 14.7 percent, respectively, whereas, trucking and other transportation 
are expected to incur increased employment. Within the public utilities 
sector, increases are projected for the electric, water, and sanitary 
services . 

Table III-12 should be compared against Table III-13, which shows 
projections to 1975 for the state derived by another projection technique, 
vniile the magnitude of the percentages of change are not always similar, 
the direction of the change is, for the most part, similar. The Miernyk 
projections are somewhat more optimistic with regard to the increased 
number and percent of change projected for each industry. Each industry 
should be looked at separately, however, with regard to the numerical 
employment anticipated by 1975. The comparison between Table 111-12 and 
Table III-13 would be more meaningful if the computations had been made 
with the same base year. 

The Miernyk projections for the most part are consistent with^th^ 
other data reported for West Virginia and the Huntington SMSA except in 
a few areas. On a national level, printing and publishing is expected 
to show little or no change in employment. Before considering any 
educational programs In this area, further in-depth analysis should be 
made of the types of jobs and industries within West Virginia and the SMSA 
which are projected to become available, as the printing industry is 
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undergoing considerable technological change.. Projections for stone, 
glass, and clay products are higher according to the Miernyk study than 
is estimated for the SMSA or the state. 

The Mierynk projections predict a decline of 6,5 percent in the manu- 
facture of chemicals within the state. The other state projections done by 
the Department of Employment Security (DES) anticipate only a slight increase. 
The numerical employment is very similar, however, with 23,956. (Miernyk) 
and 24,000 (DES) as the number of persons to be employed in chemical 
manufacturing in 1975. 

Coal mining is expected to decline according to the Miernyk projections, 
but the mining of petroleum and natural gas should increase. Coal mining 
is expected to increase appreciably according to the DES projections for 
the state. This discrepancy, which is discussed elsewhere in this report, 
may be due to the optimism of the Employment Security Division attributed 
to the need for fuel and an expected decrease in environmental pressures. 

Contract construction is expected to increase from its 1965 levels, 

according to the Miernyk projected figures, to a 1975 level of 31,000, 

/ 

as compared with 32,200 in 1975 projected by DES. However, the DES 
projected employment in 1975 is a decrease of 5.8 percent from the employ- 
ment in construction already reached in 1972. 

All sectors of trade (except wholesale): finance, insurance, and 
real estate; services; and government are expected by both Miernyk, using 
base year 1965, and DES, using base year 1972, to increase over previously 
reported employment levels. Agriculture will continue to decline. 

The West Virginia Department of Employment Security state projections 
for employment to 1975 and the Huntington SMSA projections for employment 
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to 1977 are presented and reviewed next in order to establish the basic 
labor market trends. The projections will be discussed separately with 
regard to each industrial-occupational classification. 

Table III-13 presents the state projections to 1975, The table has 
been adjusted to reflect the same data for 197 2 and then to compare the 
data for the two years (1972 to 1975) by deriving the numerical and 
percentage change for the major industrial classifications. Table III-ll 
shows the demand or growth by occupation in number and percentage increase 
or decrease to 1975 for the state. 

When comparing the 1972 statistics with those of 1975, the picture 
appears to be a fairly optimistic one for the West Virginia economy as a 
whole, A questionable area lies in the drop in unemployment (27,5 percent), 
which would indicate a rash of new jobs from present industry or economic 
development for the area, which the present investigation generally failed 
to show for the Huntington SMSA, Perhaps other regions of the West Virginia 
economy will be experiencing greater growth than the Huntington SMSA will 
realize. Another questionable area would be the increases in the mining 
and bituminous coal mining classification, with hefty increases of 19,6 
percent and 19,3 percent, respectively. All previous national and local 
trends for this industry predict a slight decline, then a leveling off 
period, but little, if any growth. However, the Department of Employment. 
Security projects that, by 1975, employment in coal mining will be 
rejuvenated due to the national power shortage and new technology in the 
area being greater than the limiting effects of environmental protection. 
The Arthur D, Little Inc , study of the Ohio River Basin also predicts a 
substantial increase in mining, 

O 
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All manufacturing and nonmanufacturing ureas (except the durable 
goods items of wood products: stone, clay, and glass products; and 
transportation equipment) will advance. Machinery and electrical 
machinery will head the group, at 18.9 percent and 27.3 percent, respectively, 
in durables. Leather, printing and publishing, and other manufacturing will 
lead the group in nondurables, at 36.7 percent, 25.0 percent, and 39.0 
percent , respectively • 

Within nonmanufacturing the service, government, and finance, insurance, 
and real estate sectors are projected to continue the long-term upward 
climb, making them the most dynamic sectors over a long time frame. Trade, 
except for wholesale, is up, as is transportation, communications, and 
public utilities; while contract construction is the only other nonmanufac- 
turing area in a decline. True to its pattern of the past and that projected 
for the future, agriculture follows its downward trend to 1975. 

In A Survey of Vocational Education in West Virginia by Education Systems 
Resources, commissioned by the U.S. Department of Commerce, the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, national industry-occupational matrix ratios were 
applied to the West Virginia industrial emplojmient data to obtain projections 
by occupations to 1975 with a base year of 1960. In presenting this break- 
out, which appears as Table III-ll, it was cautioned that there were 
limitations in using the industry-occupational ratios of West Virginia 
which do not necessarily correspond to national ratios. But in view of 
the unavailability of the upcoming Department of Emplo5mient Security 
industry-occupational matrix for West Virginia, it was felt that a good 
approximation of the West Virginia occupational trends could be established. 
It was brought out in A Survey of Vocational Education in West Virginia 
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that errors in its use could be minimized by focusing not on the specific 
employment numbers calculated or projected for the various occupations 
but rather on the general trend of change for two benchmark years to 
which the national matrix was applied. Thus, Table III-ll, which provides 
a summary of occupational employment changes between 1960 and 1975, 
projected, should not be regarded as sufficiently precise to make pre- 
dictions for individual jobs. However, the general direction and magnitude 
of the changes which it identifies can be regarded as indicative of the 
occupational transition in West Virginia and with which the vocational- 
education system should be in congruence. Major increases are being 
experienced in professional, technical, clerical, and craftsmen and 
related occupations. Impressive with regard to rate of growth are the 
professional and technical occupations, which are undergoing an overall 
rate of growth which may be expected to result in a 62 percent increase 
in employment positions by 1975, Second in terras of growth rate, and 
first in terms of absolute numbers, is clerical and office occupations, 
including, primarily, stenographers, typists, secretaries, office machine 
operators, and other clerical and office workers. The third major 
occupational category experiencing exceptional employment increases is 
craftsmen and kindred, led by exceptional growth in construction and 
mechanic and repairmen positions. Employment growth in service occupations 
is slower than might otherwise be expected, due in large part to the 
declining number of household workers. However, with the large increases 
in employment positions for protective, food, and other service workers, 
the rate for service occupations is higher than the overall average. 
Meanwhile, growth in the number of persons employed in the operative and 
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kindred occupational category is being severely retarded by a total 
12-year decline of close to 6,000 positions in mine operative and 
laborer positions. Low-skill labor positions other than farm or mine 
are also decreasing slightly. However, the most sizable decrease in 
employment by far is that being experienced in farm occupations. 

Of particular significance to the future of vocational education is 
how the industry-occupational information just presented in Table III-ll 
corresponds to the present vocational program area offered within the 
State of West Virginia. The information presented in Table III-ll was 
screened out to exclude all nonvocational categories, and the remaining 
categories were consolidated in seven major groupings to correspond with 
the seven vocational education program areas as illustrated in figure 5, 
below. 


1960 1975 

Occupational O.E. Actual Projected Numerical Percentage 
Are. ) Code Employ. Employ. Change Change 

Agricultural (01) 42,044 18,581 -23,463 -55.8 

Occupations 

Distributive (04) 56,761 66,497 + 9,736 +17.2 

Occupations 

Health (07) 5,429 9,709 + 4,280 +78.8 

Occupations 

Home Economics (09) 10,345 9,479 - 866 - 8.8 

Occupations 

Business and (14) 74,020 105,357 +31,337 +42.3 

Office Occupations 
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1960 1975 

Occupational O.E. Actual Projected Numerical Percentage 
Area Code Employ. Employ . Change Change 

Technical (16) 4,080 6,458 + 2,378 +58.3 

Occupations 

Vocational (17) 197,058 231,108 +34,050 +17.3 

Industrial 

Occupational 

Total 389,737 447,189 +57,452 +14.8 

Source: A Survey of Vocational Education in West Virginia , Education Systems 
Resources, Washington D.C., December 1972. 

Figure 5. Selected Occupational Employment Statistics Grouped by Vocational 
Education Related Categories - West Virginia* 

Two occupational areas which have experienced exceptionally large 
employment increases in an absolute sense are business and office occupa- 
tions and vocational-industrial occupations. By 1975 the number of employ- 
ment positions in business and office occupations is expected to show a net 
increase of about 42 percent over the 1960 level, while vocational-industrial 
occupations, with an estimated increase of 17 percent, will not do much 
better than keep pace with the 15 percent average employment increase for 
the whole state. However, it was emphasized in A Survey of Vocational 
Education in West Virginia that the importance of the actual growth of 
34,000 vocational-industrial employment positions should not be minimized. 

Another area in which growth was reported to be doing little better 
than keeping pace with the overall economy was distributive occupations, 
representing a 17 percent increase for the period 1960 to 1975. 

In terms of a high-growth area, rapid expansion is taking place in 
health and technical occupations. For the period under review, employment 
in health occupations is expected to increase 78 percent, while employment 
in technical occupations will increase 58 percent. 
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In sharp contrast, employment in agricultural and home-economics 
occupations is experiencing a decline. By 1975, eployment in agricultural 
occupations is expected to be less than one half of its 1960 level, with 
employment in occupational home-economics positions expected to show a 
decline of 9 percent for the 15-year period. 

It should be remembered that the projections represent the picture 
for the State of West Virginia to 1975 and should be applied with extreme 
caution to the Huntington SMSA labor market. As was illustrated in 
section C-3, above, "Hard-To-Fill Job Openings," discrepancies can occur 
between statistics relating to the state labor market and the regional 
labor market. With regard to the expected net increase of 42 percent to 
be realized in business and office occupations by 1975 over 1960, this 
projection would coincide with the State of West Virginia's need in job 
"shortages," with the clerical jobs classified as in demand (based upon 
the fact that they went unfilled for 30 days or more). However, the jobs 
of clerk-general office, clerk-general, and clerical-secretary were 
classified as "surplus" job categories. It could be hypothesized, based 
upon the national labor force projections by occupation, that the level 
of the clerical jobs classified as one element of the business category 
will require more skills, and the purely mechanical aspects of clerical 
jobs today will be taken over by automation. 

To date the information above has been geared mainly to state labor 
projections. The projections of the work force, unemployment, and employ- 
ment for the Huntington SMSA to 1977 (base year of 1972) are available as 
presented in Table III-14, which is derived from the Area Manpower Planning 
Report by the Department of Employment Security, In comparing Table III-14 


with Table III-13, which reflects projected employment for the State of 
West Virginia to 1975, direct comparisons can be made between the two sets 
of projections by industry by recomputing the numeriCw:l and percent change 
■ to reflect 1975 increases, as illustrated in Figure 6 below. 


State 

Change 


SMSA Change 


IT erceni. 


Nl 1 TTl ^ T"f P ^1 1 

Pot* p t* 

+24.2 

+ 3.7 

Labor Force 

+1.1 

+ 1.1 

-12.5 

-27.5 

Unemployment 

- .9 

-10.1 

+37.8 

+ 6.2 

Employment 

+1.9 

+ 2.1 

+34.3 

+ 6.4 

Nonagriculture 

+1.9 

+ 2.4 



Wage and Salary 



+ 5.5 

+ 4.5 

Manufacturing 

+ .3 

+ 1.2 

"T Z.J 

1 1 
"T J » L 

Til 1 V Q r*\ 1 Q 1* r^ri c> 

UUlcIDXc IjrOOQS 

"T . D 

+ J . Z 

+ 3.2 

+ 6.8 

Nondurable Goods 

+ .2 

+ 2.7 

i o o n 

+ 7.0 

Noninanuf actur ing 

+1.1 

+ 2.0 

+16.4 

+19.6 

Mining 

- .1 

-14.3 

- 2.0 

- 5.8 

Contract Construction 

+ .6 

+18.2 

+ 3.5 

+ 8.7 

Transportation, 

- .2 

- 2.9 



Coramuni« .at ion , and 





Public Utilities 



+ 4.7 

+ 4.6 

Wholesale and 

+ .7 

+ 4.1 



Retail Trade 



+ 1.8 

+11.0 

Finance, Insurance , 

+ .1 

+ 3.5 



and Real Estate 



+ 3.6 

+ 5.1 

Services 

+ .6 

+ 5.5 

+ 7.5 

+ 7.6 

Government 

- .5 

- 3.8 

+ 4.3 

+ 8.3 

All Other Non-Agriculture 

+ .1 

+ 1.2 

- .8 

- 3.7 

Agriculture 

- .1 

- 4.8 

Figure 6. 

Comparison 

of Work Force Projections to 

1975 (Between 

State and 

Huntington 

SHSA) (Annual Average, in Hundreds) . 



As can 

be observed, the discrepancies referred 

to earlier are 

more 

apparent than the consistencies, and the magnitude 

(reflected in 

the 

percentage 

change) of 

the movement elicits, on the 

one hand, an immodest 

proposal and, on the ( 

Dther hand, a modest proposal 

of anticipated 

labor 


force movement and direction. 
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In conjunction with projections for the Huntington SMSA to 1977 it 
was noted in the Annual Manpower Planning Report , December 1972, that 
*'much of the expected improvement will depend to a great extent on the 
policies of government as well as the economic situation in the Huntington 
area. Assuming that the proper monetary and fiscal policies are used by 
the federal government there is a good likelihood that economic conditions 
will continue to Improve." 

The largest discrepancies between the two sets of projections occur 
in three areas. The 3.8 percent decline in government for the SMSA is 
directly in opposition to the 7.6 percent increase for the state to 1975. 
As discussed earlier, this trend seems to be specific to Huntington and 
should manifest itself only slightly and for no great length of time. 
However, for these projections it was stated that government was somewhat 
of a puzzle. Demand for government services is rising, but the supply of 
these services in some sectors seems to be decreasing. On balance it 
appears that government employment will decline in the SMSA. 

The second discrepancy in terms of numbers and direction is mining. 
It can only by hypothesized, but quite convincingly, that the state 
projection was based upon a future turn of events in the mining industry, 
and the projections for the SMSA did not give as much credibility to this 
prediction and thus based the SMSA projection for mining on past performance 
with little anticipated rejuvenation. The price-cost squeeze was also seen 
as a deterrent to the mining industry (as it was for transportation, 
communications, and public utilities.) 

The third discrepancy lies in the direction and magnitude of contract 
construction, where it is expected by 1975 to decline 5.8 percent statewide 
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and to increase 18,2 percent in the SMSA, a rather hearty increase and 
somewhat out of line in magnitude with regard to the other projections • 
This projection, it was stated, was based upon the assumption of an 
expanding economy and probably also on the road and dam construction 
occurring in Cabell and Wayne Counties and in the Ohio sector. 

The only other major difference for the remainder of the industries 
in manufacturing is one of magnitude, or anticipated rate of growth. 
The projected growth rates for durable goods (based upon primary metals 
and machinery), trade, and services are very much in line and coincide 
also with national trends toward an increase due to rise in personal 
income. 


SECTION IV 


INVENTORY OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECONDARY AND 
POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL- EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
THE TRI- STATE AREA 

A, Introduction 

It may be assumed that there now exist educational programs in Cabell 
and Wayne Counties which are filling present needs and which are designed 
to meet the future demand of the various occupational areas • In investi- 
gating the need for new educational programs and facilities it is essential 
to inventory the numbers and types of programs and institutions in exis- 
tence and then to evaluate the capability of such programs to meet future 
requirements • 

Just such a review has been made in Cabell and Wayne Counties and the 
remainder of the Tri-State area. The public secondary school programs, 
particularly in the area of vocational education, were reviewed in both 
Cabell and Wayne Counties. This inventory was accomplished with the co- 
operation of the individuals responsible for vocational-occupational-tech- 
nical education at each county Board of Education. Information for 1972"73 
which was gathered and reviewed consisted of: programs offered by school 
and by county; enrollment in vocational-education programs reported by 
school and by course; and total student population (grades 9 through 12) by 
school and by county. Additional information obtained from each county 
Board of Education pertained to those postsecondary and adult programs offered. 

To supplement the information obtained from local school boards with 
regard to public secondary vocational-education programs and to ascertain 
the status of postsecondary public and private educational programs which 
could be classified as vocational in Cabell and Wayne Counties, the following 
Q "gencies were contacted in person or by telephone and written information 
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was obtained: West Virginia State Department of Education, Division of 
Guidance, Counselling and Testing; West Virginia State Department of Education, 
Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education; State Board of Barbers 
and Beauticians; and West Virginia Commission on Higher Education. Other 
publications, such as the Directory of Postsec o ndary Schools with Occupational 
Programs 1971 Public and Private by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, were also reviewed. 

The same type of information which was obtained in West Virginia covering 
public and private secondary and postsecondary programs was obtained also for 
Boyd County, Kentucky, and Lawrence County, Ohio, which comprise the remainder 
of the Tri-State area. The following departments were contacted by telephone: 
Ohio State Department of Education, Division of Guidance and Testing; Ohio 
State Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education; Bureau of 
Licensing and Private Schools; Kentucky State Department of Education, Bureau 
of Vocational Education; Kentucky State Department of Education, Public Instruc- 
tion; Board of Barbers and Beauticians; and Board of Nursing Registration. 

The information obtained in each state consisted primarily of the name and 
address of the institutions, with a general description, if any were available, 
of the programs offered. In all three states, there is no ,one department at 
the present time which is responsible for the compilation of data or the co- 
ordination of all of the educational programs offered in a state. However, the 
Ohio State Department of Education has recently published a statewide direc- 
tory of all educational programs, with detailed information irrespective of 
whether the programs are licensed, private, public, secondary, postsecondary, 
technical, vocational, or higher education. 
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Therefore, information on all educational program., offered in the 
Tri-State area was obtained from several different agencies and was 
available in various forms and in varying detail. In all cases, follow-up 
telephone calls were made to the directors of the institutions named after 
they were, contacted by letter and survey form in order to obtain the following 
information concerning each institution: 

1. Vocational programs offered 

2. Capacity of institution (and/or each program) 

3. Present enrollment (1973-74) 

4. Admission requirements (general and specific) 

5. Cost of enrollment 

6. Location and accessibility within or to the Huntington area 

7. Placement experience, or number of graduates placed 

(Refer to Appendix A for a copy of the letter and survey instrument mailed 
to educational institutions.) 

The information received was then summarized and is presented below 
in Table IV-1. Table IV-1 is organized as follows: 

a. Public Secondary, Postsecondary , and Adult - Cabell 

b. Public Secondary, Postsecondary, and Adult - Wayne 

c. Public and Private Postsecondary - Cabell 

d. Private Postsecondary - Wayne 

e. Public and Private Secondary and Postsecondary; Boyd County, 
Kentucky 

f. Public and Private Secondary and Postsecondary; Lawrence County, 
Ohio 
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Other Secondary and Postsecondary - West Virginia 

h. Other Secondary and Postsecondary - Kentucky 

i. Other Secondary and Postsecondary - Ohio 

The "Other Secondary and Postsecondary - West Virginia, Kentucky^ and Ohio" 
sections of the table present postsecondary opportunities located close to, yet not 
considered a part of, the Tri-State area. These other educational opportunities 
have been included in the data to present the entire range of postsecondary, 
and, in some cases, alternative secondary, opportunities within conunuting 
distance of Tri-State residents. 

B. Review of Secondary and Postsecondary Public Vocational Programs 
1. Cabell County 
a. Secondary 

Table IV-1, pages 1-4, are self-explanatory with regard to the number 
of schools offering vocational programs and the types of programs offered. 
It would appear from the reported enrollment statistics that all of the 
students enrolled in Fairfield School are participating in a vocational- 
education program. This is probably true, in part, since Fairfield 
School is ungraded and accommodates students who are classified as having 
special educational needs. An adjusted enrollment figure, however, which 
eliminated duplications (i.e., students enrolled in two or more vocational 
programs) , showed that 109 students out of 165 are enrolled in some vocational- 
education program in 1972-73. 

Milton High School also has a high enrollment in vocational -education 
programs. As a percentage of total enrollment, 64 percent of the students are 
enrolled in vocational-education programs. This school is predominately 
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rural and is the farthest away from the Huntington population center. Th»- 
remainder of the schools in Cabell County average 17 percent of the combined 
total enrollments participating in vocational-education programs. Restated, 
83 percent of the total student population in the remainder of the schools 
in Cabell County were not enrolled in any vocational-education program during 
the school year 1972-73. This figure could be increased since there are 
seven junior high schools (not listed in Table IV-1) with a ninth grade which 
had no traditional vocational-education program in 1972-73. 

Since exact ninth-grade enrollment figures were not available, a more 
accurate picture of enrollment in vocational programs can be obtained by 
calculating the percentage of the student body served in grades 10 through 
12, On this basis, only 29 percent of the students were enrolled in some 
form of vocational-education program in 1972'-73. It should be noted that 
there has been no adjustment made to the enrollment figures to correct for 
duplications. This means that if one student is enrolled in two vocational 
programs, he is, therefore, reflected in the totals as two students. 

In reviewing the status of all vocational-education programs in both 
Cabell and Wayne Counties, the programs themselves need to be examined, not 
just the participation rates. Of all the programs offered in Cabell County, 
28 percent of the total number of students enrolled in vocational programs were 
enrolled in courses classified under home economics. The career of a homemaker and 
parent is a valid one, and preparation can be justified due to the fact that 
statistically the majority of the female population will become homemakers 
and parents during their lifetime. But it can also be supported statistically 
that today the majority of the female population will work in the paid labor 
force an equal number of years to the years a woman spends in the home. If a 
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female student takes only vocational home economics in high school, she can, 
in effect, be classified with those students who are not enrolled in a voca- 
tional program in high school. These graduates have completed a secondary 
education, but , in the eyes of the labor market, they are considered part of 
the unskilled labor force unless nhey receive additional postsecondary 
training or a four-year degree in a professional-technical area. 

The remainder of the vocational-education programs presently existing 
at the secondary level are directly related to preparation for employment in 
skilled or semiskilled occupations. 

Milton High School offers the largest selection of programs from which 
students can choose. The program offered most consistently at all schools 
is Office Occupations or Business Education. Trade and industrial programs 
are offered on a more limited basis. This area is one of the only sources 
of training traditionally offered for the male student. Thus, it can be 
observed, opportunities for the male student are somewhat limited at each 
school . 

b. Postsecondary and Adult 
At present there are 59,960 persons between the ages of 18 and 65 
within Cabell County who are considered to be in the work force and who 
are eligible to participate in postsecondary or adult courses. According 
to the data provided, only 2.4 percent of that population was served during 
1972-73 through programs offered at the Cabell County Career Canter, as out- 
lined in Table IV-1, page 3; conversely, 97.6 percent of the population was 
not participating in vocational-education programs in 1972-73* 
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2, Wayne County 
a. Secondary 

Table IV-1, pages 5 and 6, are self-explanatory and outline the number 
and types of vocational-education programs offered in Wayne County, Of the 
total student enrollment in grades 9 through 12, 55 percent were enrolled 
in vocational-education programs in 1972-73. Again, this percentage of 
participation is actually lower since the figure has not been adjusted for 
duplications. Therefore, at least 45 percent of the students in Wayne 
County were not served by vocational education in 1972-73, 

The schools with a high rate of participation in vocational-education 
programs are those schools in Wayne County which are located in the southern 
part of the county or those areas which are designated as rural. 

The types of programs offered in each school are somewhat more diverse 
than those offered in Cabell County; this can be accounted for by the fact 
that Wayne County does not have a central career or vocational facility 
servicing the county as a whole, such as the Cabell County Career Center. 
Again, as in Cabell County, 35 percent of those enrolled in vocational 
education are enrolled in home economics. If this population were subtracted 
from the total vocational-education enrollment figure, only 38 percent 
(.-x^ opposed to 55 percent) of Lhe students would be enrolled. It should be 
noted, however, that in Wayne County there has been less participation on 
the part of females in the paid labor force throughout the history of the 
area as compared with the national average rate of work-force participation 
for women, as reported in the tables on demographic data in Section II of 
this report. Therefore, preparation in home economics does provide essential 
training for the Wayne County population. 
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b. Postsecondary and Adult 

Adult courses are available in Wayne County, as in Cabell County, and 
are offered on a demand basis. According to Wayne County school officials 
the courses which are offered the most frequently due to demand are: 
agriculture, typing, sewing, welding, and woodworking. Types of regular 
course offerings geared directly to further occupational preparation are 
not available.. However, according to the 1970 Census, Wayne County has a 
population of 20,086 persons between the ages of 18 and 65 who are in the 
work force and, therefore, could be served by postsecondary and adult programs. 

3. School Enrollment Figures By County 

As reported in Section II of this report on demographic characteristics, 
population in both counties decreased slightly between 1960 and 1970, 
declining appreciably in the urban areas and increasing slightly in the 
urban-rural areas. This trend in population has carried over to school en- 
rollment figures and fluctuates by school and year. Figure 1, below, provides 
school enrollment figures from 1966 to the present for those schools which 
would be affected by a new vocational-education facility and new programs. 

The only school in Cabell County experiencing an increase in enrollment 
consistently from 1966-67 to the present is Barboursviile High School. There 
is a consistent decline in enrollment from 1966-67 to the present, except 
in 1972-73, at Huntington High School. Milton and Huntington East High 
Schools have been holding their own, but early 1973-74 enrollment figures 
show a decline at the two urban high schools (Huntington and Huntington East), 
with growth at the two urban-rural (Milton and Barboursviile) high schools. 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN GRADES 7 THROUGH 12 

1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 

Cabell County ; 1967 1968 1969"" 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974* 

Senior High Schools 

Barboursville 1180 1231 1255 1270 1251 1227 1242 1320 

Huntington 1467 1438 1418 1321 1304 1251 1304 1243 

Huntington East 1444 1406 1422 1303 1340 1377 1488 1438 

Hilton 555 583 571 554 533 549 597 615 

Junior High Schools 

Barboursville 870 634 647 727 753 750 766 753 

Beverly Hills 743 733 717 782 840 823 828 839 

Cammack 662 632 644 696 684 691 676 633 

Cox Landing 230 226 246 255 260 258 243 

Ens low 621 621 598 617 610 575 544 508 

Fairfield 272 275 228 231 205 163 165 157 

Lincoln 537 522 519 531 531 527 490 454 

Milton 485 460 465 485 496 515 503 491 

Oley 468 422 392 446 397 373 249 293 

Ona 207 211 227 253 267 272 272 287 

Salt Rock 176 180 176 168 197 206 222 211 

West 596 582 578 583 570 556 540 526 

Wayne County ; 
Schools Grades 9-12 

Buffalo High 637 669 695 711 711 700 735 n.a. 

Ceredo-Kenova High .... 819 828 860 875 934 934 949 n.a. 

Crum High 383 397 384 408 422 435 392 n.a. 

Fort Gay High 463 487 480 481 508 510 523 n.a, 

Vinson High 827 850 842 868 847 862 861 n.a. 

Wayne High 821 579 622 584 532 701 702 n>a. 

Wayne Junior 512 436 645 715 562 632 n.a. 


n.a. - not available. 
* As of October 1, 1973. 

Figure 1. School Enrollment, 1966 to 1973, for Cabell and Wayne Counties, 
Grades 9 through 12. 
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Early enrollment figures for 1973-74 for the junior high schools 
also show slight declines in enrollments except at Beverly Hills, Oley, 
and Ona Jui "^or High Schools. Until this year, however, the trend in 
junior-high enrollments was downward for Barboursville , Cammack, Enslow, 
Fairfield, Lincoln, Oley, and West, with a gradual but persistent upward 
trend at Beverly Hills, Cox Landing, Milton, Ona, and Salt Rock. 

In general, however, it can be concluded that in Cabell County the 
overall enrollment in all schools (senior high, junior high, and elementary) 
has remained unchanged, with slight gains in one location being offset by 
losses in another. Population-growth figures for the Cabell County area 
lead one to believe that the enrollment picture for the school system is not 
going to change appreciably in the next five to ten years. 

In Wayne County the same situation exists, with enrollment increases 
being experienced in the northern part of the county and in the more urban 
and urban-rural areas at Buffalo and Ceredo-Kenova High Schools, with 
the Vinson High School enrollment remaining much the same over the years. 
Fort Gay and Wayne High School enrollments are up slightly, with enrollment 
at Crum High School in the southernmost part of the county on the decline. 

As in Cabell County, no radical population growth is expected for the 
area to place heavy burdens on the school facilities. In fact, in both 
counties, some of the school facilities, while old, are underutilized with 
regard to projected capacity. 

Vocational-education enrollment in both counties, as reported to the 
State of West Virginia Department of Vocational and Technical Adult 
Education, has continued to increase slightly each year, and projecteu 
trends at the state and national levels anticipate vocational-education 
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enrollments in the future to experience even greater expansion as new 
programs are developed. 


C. Review of Postsecondary Private and Public Vocational 
Programs in the Tri-State Area 

Table IV-l is self-explanatory and outlines in detail the number and 

types of programs available on a postsecondary level which are in addition 

to those provided by the county school systems as discussed above. Figure 2, 

below, summarizes the schools by type and number • 


Type of School 

No, of Schools 

Aviation 

1 

Barber 

1 

Cosmetology 

4 

Business 

4 

Data Processing 

1 

Electronics 

1 

Hospital-Health 

2 

Community College 

1 

(two-year programs) 


College/University 

1 

(four-year programs) 


Public Schools 

3 

Correspondence 

1 

Total 

20 


Figure 2, - Summary of Postsecondary Schools in the Tri-State Area. 


Table IV-2 summarizes and categorizes the types of programs offered in 
the institutions listed in Table IV-l, In Table IV-2, capacity and enrollment 
figures are not presently available for all programs listed for the 1973-74 
school year due to the irregularity of enrollment in certain programs, and , 
for those programs under the classification of trade/ industrial, enrollment 
is on a demand basis. 
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The largest number of programs offered and the largest student enrollment 
are in the area of business, with enrollment in secretarial studies providing 
the largest part of the enrollment in business and in private postsecondary 
programs. It was emphasized in Section III of this report on the labor 
force that there is an overabundance of secretarial and clerk-typist help 
in the Huntington SMSA and that the labor force which is currently 
available in this category does not meet industrial standards. It should 
also be noted that this is a major program area, in addition to home 
economics, for which a female can prepare on the secondary level. It can 
be concluded that more possibilities must be presented to female students 
on the secondary level to shift emphasis away from traditionally female 
occupational areas, such as secretarial training, to help eliminate the 
surpluses in these areas and keep women employed. The indications are 
that the programs which are offered need to be upgraded and need to be 
more in tune with industrial standards and qualifications. 

The area which has the most space open for applicants in private post- 
secondary programs is cosmetology. It was reported that enrollment is low in 
this area because job opportunities are not readily available in the Huntington 
SMSA, pay is low, and there is no state regulation of out-of-the-home beauty 
operations which take away from the retail establishment trade. More 
barbers are needed in the Huntington SMSA in the future. However, it was 
reported that the interest is not there on the p^rt of the students to 
enroll; thus, the enrollment is down, according to several sources contacted. 
National trends indicate that barber and beauty services will be increasing 
in demand to 1980; however, this will happen only as personal income expands 
due to increased economic development and employment opportunities. 
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With regard to specific institutions, Ashland State Vocational- 
Technical School is open by application to secondary school students from 
Cabell and Wayne Counties. Several programs are underenrolled and will 
accept out-of-state students at no increase in the regular fee of $4 per 
month. Courses which are generally open include: machine shop, tool and 
die making, drafting, and electronic technology. Courses in health, 
business, and cosmetology have long waiting lists and are, therefore, 
closed. According to school officials, employment prospects within the 
SMSA, especially in Ashland and Ironton, are good for the areas which have 
openings. 

Ashland Community College is also available for two-year degree programs, 
and Marshall Univeristy is available for four-year degrees. Other post- 
secondary educational opportunities outside of the SMSA, but within che 
region, are located in Portsmouth, Ohio, and in Mingo and Logan Counties, 
West Virginia. (Refer to Table IV-1.) 

D. Vocational Education in Cabell and Wayne Counties and the Proposed 
Community College Plan 

In a report entitled Regional Services and Facilities Plan: Guidelines 
for Regional Development for the Huntington-Ashland SMSA , dated December 1972, 
prepared by McFarland- Johnson-Gibbons Engineers, Inc. for The KYOVA Inter- 
State Planning Commission, it was revealed that the West Virginia Board of 
Regents recommended that "a comprehensive community college be established 
as a discrete element of Marshall University*' in Education Service Region 2. 
* Region 2 includes Cabell, Wayne, Lincoln, Mason, Logan, and Mingo Counties. 
Marshall University is the only four-year institution of higher education in 
the region. It was estimated by the Regents that there was a need for 
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postsecondary opportunities, a fact with which the present report is in 
agreement, and that the population of the proposed community college would 
be drawn from the four-county or Tri-State area. (It should be noted that 
Ohio University closed its Ironton campus and moved it to the Portsmouth 
campus recently.) 

In A Survey of Vocational Education in West Virginia , prepared by 
Education Systems Resources for the West Virginia Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education (December 1972), it was brought out that *'the issue 
in West Virginia is not whether there is a need for expanded postsecondary 
vocational training, but rather how such expansion is to be accomplished," 

Both the Division of Vocational Education and the Board of Regents were 
proposing at one point to significantly increase the availability of post- 
secondary programs in the state. The Board of Regents proposed to expand 
postsecondary offerings principally through the development of a statewide 
system of comprehensive community colleges, which would provide "full-time 
and part-time postsecondary education offerings of two years or less duration 
for high school graduates and citizens eighteen years of age or older including: 
diversified vocational and occupational-technical programs leading to certificates 
or associate degrees, college parallel or transfer programs, credit and non- 
credit general education, continuing education, industry training and cooperative 
work-study education' programs.*' 

It was pointed out in the survey mentioned above that this proposed 
scope of vocational-education offerings, when compared with the offerings 
currently available and those proposed in new vocational programs through 
area vocational schools and other public secondary schools, would overlap 
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one another, duplicate effort, facilities, and equipment, and result 
in competition for students. It was concluded in the survey that "West 
Virginia cannot afford to support two competing systems at the postsecondary 
level, and therefore some type of accommodation must be reached which will 
acceptably define the respective roles of each system." 

With this plan in mind for a statewide community college system, a 
plan which has been modified since December 1972, plans for a vocational 
facility for Cabell and Wayne Counties must be made in concert with any 
other plans for the area; this must be done so that the best possible 
educational system on the postsecondary level reaches all citizens within 
the two counties with a balance of programs to meet their personal, intellectual, 
and occupational needs. There is unquestionably a need for statewide and 
local postsecondary programs in West Virginia and Cabell and Wayne Counties. 

E. Vocational-Education and Other Manpower Training Programs 

Within both Cabell and Wayne Counties, there are other occupational 
training and retraining programs which are designed to meet the needs of 
certain segments of the population having special occupational needs. These 
publicly assisted programs are: 

1. Work Incentive Program (WIN) 

2. Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) 

3. Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 

4. New Careers (NC) 

5. Public Employment Program (PEP) 

6. STEP 

7* Vocational Rehabilitation 
With a few exceptions, program data on the numbers of people trained and 
the occupational areas in which training occurred are not readily available. 
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Some of the programs listed above, such as WIN and MDTA, are offered 
in conjunction with the Cabell County Career Center as a part of their 
postsecondary-adult programs, so that some coordination and communication 
among programs does occur. 

However, it is virtually impossible to obtain information on all the 
educational programs: public or private, federally assisted or under the 
direction of the Division of Vocational Education, higher education, or 
industry-run training • The CAMPS Plan is an attempt to provide a compre- 
hensive picture of those manpower training activities in the state. However, 
it does not include the output of private business and industry trade, 
technical schools, and public and private institutions of higher education. 

Many of the publicly assisted programs have been, or are being, phased 
out locally. The money which once ran these programs is supposed to be 
turned over for local dispensation, with the decision being made locally as 
to which programs should be continued to best serve the needs of the local 
community. This could provide the opportunity on the part of the local 
Boards of Education in Cabell and Wayne Counties to bring all occupational 
programs under one umbrella with the assistance of the local Department of 
Employment Security, 

Another related dimension which has already been pointed out has been 
the lack of forecasting manpower demand at the local level. Hopefully, this 
will be eliminated with the system now under development by the Department 
of Empl03rment Security, 

By iiicorporating, or centralizing, all manpower training programs at 
the local level and working with the Department of Employment Security in 
translating manpower projections into viable educational programs, there 
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can be some control and perhaps a balance can be reached between the supply 
and demand sides of the labor market in the Cabell-Wayne area. However, 
unless something is done to induce new economic development for the area, 
at best the internal manpower needs can be met. But at the same time all 
individuals would receive an equal opportunity for training which they could 
use elsewhere in the state or anywhere in the nation. 

F. State Vocational Educational Programs and Occupational Outlook 

Figure 3, below, depicts the comparison between vocational enrollment 
and occupational employment in the State of West Virginia as presented in A 
Survey of Vocational Education in West Virginia . 
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Figure 3. Comparison Between Vocational Enrollment and Occupational Employment 
in the State of West Virginia. 
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The results of the examination of the vocational-education enrollment as 
compared with the occupational employment trends at the state level will 
be summarized here as it is felt that they are applicable to both Cabell 
and Wayne Counties and are> therefore, relevant to this study in gathering 
trend information. 

The graph above is self-^explanatory with regard to the discrepancies 
which will result if the current statewide vocati'^nal enrollments continue 
and are not adjusted to meet the projected occupational demand to 1975. 
Agriculture and occupational home economics enrollments must be cut back as 
emplo3nnent opportunities in these areas are expected to decline, with enrollment 
(supply) in these programs being higher than opportunities (demand) • Enroll- 
ments in health occupations and distributive education can be expanded further, 
especially in the Huntington SMSA, Business and office education enrollment 
statewide is higher than demand; however, the national emplo3rment outlook 
could warrant such an enrollment. In the Huntington SMSA, however, 
employment trends and surpluses indicate enrollments in business and office 
education should be limited. On the other hand, enrollments in technical 
programs should be increased as the demand both statewide and nationwide ear- 
marks this category as one to experience the greatest growth next to health 
occupations. While enrollment (supply) in vocational-industrial occupations 
is currently higher than the demand statewide, that area will represent 
one-half of the employment opportunities in West Virginia in the future. 
These last two areas need to be emphasized in the Cabell-Wayne area. 
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G. Educational and Training Requirements for Local Job Opportunities 

In attempting to plan programs for any educational system, it is of 
vital importance to determine at some point the educational and/or 
training requirements for each job opportunity available so that an educational 
program can be developed which prepares the student with the skills and 
knowledge which business and industry itself has outlined. Such educational 
and training information should be available with each employer. However, 
there may be no standardized form in which it is kept. Due to the size of 
the organization or lack of a centralized personnel operation, some 
employers may not even have this information available. 

One of the tasks of this report is to recommend occupational areas 
which should be considered when developing educational programs. Once 
decisions have been made concerning the need for these educational programs 
a more ordered investigation should be undertaken to determine specific 
educational and training requirements for each occupational area. 

Therefore, at the current stage of planning, a preliminary investigation 
was undertaken to uncover sources which had available the greatest quantity 
of information covering the broadest range of jobs require varying levels 
of education and training. The major employers in the Huntington area were 
contacted. It was anticipated that these employers would be able to 
provide the greatest amount of information for the broadest range of 
occupational skills. Even among the major companies contacted, the infor- 
mation requested was not readily available in a form in which it could be 
distributed. In some cases, it was not available at all except in verbal 
form. (The names of the companies contacted are withheld herein but will 
be made available upon request.) 
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All companies contacted, however, stipulated that all employees should 
have a high-school diploma, except in tlie category of laborer or in 
individual cases where the applicant possesses exceptional promise as an 
individual in the areas of motivation, willingness, and desire to learn and 
work. 

The source with the largest standardized classification system by 
industry and occupation is compiled by the Department of Employment Security. 
This printout, entitled West Virginia Computerized Job Bank Book , is 
available on at least a weekly basis. It is located in the Huntington 
Employment Security office and includes jobs available in the Charleston- 
Huntington area. The printout outlines for each job the specific skill 
and educational requirements necessary to fill the job. This information 
is presented in a readable and uniform manner. It is recommended that the 
local Division of Vocational Education in both Cabell and Wayne Counties 
make arrangements through the Department of Employment Security to be mailed 
a copy of this printout periodically. It provides the single best source 
of the requirements for employment in local job opportunities. 

A second source collected, which will be made available to the appro- 
priate personnel in both Cabell and Wayne Counties, is the job descriptions 
for every wage and salary position (excluding laborers) within Columbia 
Gas Company, Huntington, West Virginia. This should be beneficial in gaining 
a better knowledge of the educational and/or skills requirements pre- 
requisite to becoming employed in jobs locally. Both local sources, when 
" oupled with the Occupational Outlook Handbook published by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, represent a large amount of usable 
information. 
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TABLE IV-2 

POST-SECONDARY PROGRAMS 
Public and Private 

TRI-STATE AREA (4 counties) 


TYPE OF PROGRAM 
(By Subject Matter) 

No, of PROGRAMS 

T 
0 
T 
A 
L 

CAPACITY 

PRESENT 
ENROLLMENT 

OPEN 
SPACE 

PRI 

PUB 

AVIATION (Pilot's License) 

1 

0 

1 

60 

35 

25 

BARBER (Licensed) 


1 

0 

1 

48 

18 

30 

COSMETOLOGY (Licensed) 


4 

1 

5 

450 

260 

190 

BUSINESS - (Diploma) 





• 




Clerk- Typist "\ 

6 mos . 

2 

0 

2 





Office Machines r 

Short 

1 

0 

1 





Stenographic (Gen, )J 

Course 

1 

0 

1 





Gen, Secretarial "1 


1 

0 

1 





Basic Accounting I 

1 yr. 

2 

0 

2 


f 875 

700 

175 

Exec. Secretary J 


1 

0 

1 




Legal Secretary "1 

9 mos . 

1 

0 

1 

) 



Medical Secretary J 


1 

0 

1 




BUSINESS - A.S. Degree 








Administration 


0 

.2 

2 




Accounting 


0 

2 

2 




Executive Secretarial 


0 

2 

2 




DATA PROCESSING & 








PROGRAMMING - 42 wks . 

1 

0 

1 

^ 60 

15 

45 

Keypunch 

6 wks . 

1 

0 

1 




GENERAL STUDIES 








(A.S, Degree) 


0 

1 

1 




(B.A. and B.S. Degree) 


0 

1 

1 




HEALTH 








Cy to technology , A.S. 


0 

1 

1 




Nurisng , LPN 

1 yr. 

0 

3 

3 




Nursing, RN - 2- 

3 yrs. 

2 

1 

3 




Medical Technologist- 

2 yrs , 

2 

0 

2 




X-Ray Technician 


2 

0 

2 
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TYPE OF PROGRAM 

\ Oy uUDjcCL IlLcLLLszlJ 

No. of 

PROGRAMS 

T 
0 
T 
A 
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CAPACITY 

PRESENT 
ENROLLMENT 

OPEN 
SPACE 

DD T 

rKi 

Dl f H 

rU J3 

TRAnpy TMTilKTRTAT 
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fi 
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1 
1 

1 
1 




L aX LXIlg 
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Z 




Electronics 

1 

2 

3 




Industrial Electricity 

0 

2 

2 




iiaciixnc DUO (J 

u 

9 

Z 




i\auxu aiiu i*v • ixcpaxx 

n 
u 

1 
1 

1 
1 




luux ana uxe riatvxng 

u 

1 
L 

1 
1 




Welding 

0 

2 

2 




OTHER 







^Apprentice Programs 

0 

2 

2 




'g.e.d. 

0 

3 

3 




Community Service 

0 

4 

4 
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SECTION V 


SURVEY RESULTS - GRADUATE SURVEY AND 
SURVEY OF INTEREST OF ENROLLED STUDENTS AND PARENTS 

A. Introduction 

Two separate surveys were conducted in both Cabell and Wayne Counties. 
One survey was an inventory of secondary school graduates in 1971-72 and 
1972-73 in order to help establish what had already happened to these grad- 
uates in the two counties. The second survey involved all ninth through 
twelfth graders in both counties, totaling 9,360 students and the parents 
of these students. The survey involving the students and their parents 
was designed to assess the expressed interests of presently enrolled 
students with regard to the present high-school program and future 
educational and occupational plans upon graduation. The parents also were 
surveyed to ascertain their plans for their children's futures and the 
pos tsecondary-adult needs of the parents themselves with regard to further 
course work. 

In the introductory paragraphs within this section of the report the 
method of administration and the results of each survey are presented. The 
results are presented primarily in tabular form, as this method of presen- 
tation lends itself to providing the greatest amount of information at once 
so that comparisons can be made. The tables are self-explanatory with regard 
to the status of those surveyed. Therefore, further expansion in narra- 
tive form on individual tables will be limited. The reader may study the 
tables which follow each section of the report as the results of each survey 
are presented in order to acquaint himself with the facts. 
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B, Survey of Graduates 
1. Introduction 

The survey of graduates included the graduating classes of 1971-72 and 
1972-73 in the five high schools in Cabell County and the six high schools 
in Wayne County, A total of 3,462 graduates were surveyed (1,799 males and 
1,663 females) for the two years in both counties, Cabell County graduates 
numbered 2,387, and Wayne County graduates totaled 1,075. The results with 
regard to the status of these graduates are presented in Figure 1, below. 

The forms used in the survey may be found in Appendix B, The survey 
of the graduates of 1971-72 was completed in June 1973, with the decision 
being made locally that the surveys were to be completed by the respective 
high school counselors since the data needed to complete the survey of grad- 
uates were located in each high school. The survey of graduates for 1972-73 
was completed in September 1973 in Cabell County and in October 1973 in 
Wayne County • The raw data which were collected are located with the 
personnel in each of the Boards of Education and are available if further 
clarification is needed. 

The status of the graduates was classified according to the following 
areas: postsecondary education or training, employed, unemployed, military, 
and marital status. In cases where the status of a graduate was unknown, 
frllow-up telephone calls were made in an effort to determine the postgraduate 
status of the student. In some cases the status of a graduate was dGterinlnud, 
whereas in other cases the status remained unknown. Tlie status of more than 
80 percent of the graduates was determined according to the general status 
classifications listed above. In many instances, the exact major, if the 
student was enrolled in higher education, was unknown or not provided 
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on the survey forms. The amount of effort involved in determining student 
status varied from school to school and county to county. 

2. Status of Ciraduates 

Tables V-I, V-2, and V-3 summarize the status of the graduates for 
both years for the two counties. Table V-1 presents the summary of the 
status of all graduates as follows in Figure I: 


Status of Graduates 

Number 

Percent 

College 

1,062 * 

31.5 

Other school 

226 

6.7 

Employed 

841 

25.0 

Military 

113 

3.4 

Married 

231 

6.9 

Unemployed 

251 

7.5 

Unknown 

639 

19.0 

Total 

3,462 

100.0 


Figure I. Status of Graduates in Cabell and Wayne Counties, West Virginia. 


Breakouts for each county by number and percent for each of the above 
categories can be obtained from Table V-I, 

Tables V-4 and V-7 present a detailed picture using the above categories 
for each school in each county for each year, with school and county totals 
for Cabell and Wayne Counties, respectively. Tables V-A and V-7 provide the 
information for the Status of Graduates Summary which is consolidated into 
Table V-I. 

a. Pos tsecondary Education 

With regard to the overall status of all graduates it can be seen that 
38.2 percent of all graduates went on to some form of pos tsecondary education 
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or training (31.5 percent to higher education and C.7 percent to other 


training programs). These 

two categories combined compri^o 

the largest: 

group for both counties as 

summarized, from Tables V-4 and V- 

-7 as follows 

in Figure 2: 




Cabell County 




Average 


1971-72 1972-73 

Total 


No. % No. % 

No. % 

Four-year college 

335 29.2 452 39.6 

787 34.4 

Other school 

46 4.0 74 6.5 

120 5.25 

Total education 

381 33.2 526 46.1 

907 39.65 


Wayne County 




Average 


1971-72 1972-73 

Total 


No. % No. % 

No. % 

Four-year college 

119 22.0 156 29.0 

275 25.5 

Other school 

65 12.2 41 7.6 

106 9.9 

Total education 

184 34.2 197 36.6 

381 35.4 


Figure 2. Status of Graduates by County: Postsecondary Education. 


Postsecondary education is the status of the largest number and percent 
of graduates in Cabell County only. Employment is the status the largest 
number of graduates in Wayne County, with postsecondary education being the 
second largest category. 

More graduates in Cabell County have gone on to some form of higher 
education (four-year degree) program than in Wayne County (34.4 percent and 
25.5 percent, respectively). However, a large number of graduates in Wayne 
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County have gone on to other typejj of schools and training programs than 
have the graduates in Cabell County (9,0 percent and 5,25 percent, respec- 
tively). Tlius, the total participation rate of all graduates in some type 
of pos tsecundary program is not very different between tho two counties 
(39 ,6 percent in Cabell and 35,4 percent in Wayne), However, inori graduates 
in Cabell County have gone on to some form of postsecondary program. 

In both counties the number of graduates going on to higher education 
increased from 1971-72 to 1972-73, with the largest increase occurring in 
Cabell County, from 29,2 percent to 39,6 percent. This increase can be 
explained by the decrease from 1971-72 and 1972-73 in the percent and number 
of graduates employed, in the military, and married. 

1 . Type of Program 

In Cabell County, as in Wayne County, 79.4 percent and 38.2 percent, 
respectively, of all graduates in higher education (four-year degree) 
programs are enrolled at Marshall University in Huntington. West Virginia 
University has the second largest enrollment of graduates, although in 
numbers this enrollment is small in comparison with the Marshall University 
enrollment (877 to 44). West Virginia State University enrolls most of 
the remaining secondary-school graduates within the State of West Virginia. 
Berea College in Berea, Kentucky, and The University of Kentucky enroll the 
most graduates in the State of Kentucky. The enrollment In Ohio is scattered 
throughout many institutions of higher education in the State of Ohio, with 
no one " ins titution predominant. 

The schools in which the most graduates have enrolled, which can be 
classified as private or public, trade, business, or occupational schools. 
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are located in Huntington. The schools, listed in rank order, enrolling ' the 
most Cabell-Wayne graduatuK were: Huntington College ot* Business, Huntington 
School of Beauty Culture, St. Mary\^ School of Nursing, and Cnbol] County 
Career Center. 

More graduates in Wayne County went out of state for other types of 
training programs. Tliese graduates attend Ashland Community College and 
Ashland State Vocational-Technical School. 

The information reported on the survey forms with regard to the major 
of the graduates in higher education was unspecified in most cases on the 
survey forms completed by the high school counselors. From the information 
provided, 48.5 percent were enrolled in education, 37.2 percent in liberal 
arts, 8.1 percent in engineering, 3.2 percent in nursing (or a related medical 
area), and 3.0 in other programs. 

2. Location of Programs 

Tables V-5 and V-8 outline the locations of the institutions of education 
being attended by graduates of Cabell and Wayne Counties, respectively. Tables 
V-2 and V-2a summarize these two tables, showing the location of all gradu- 
ates who are enrolled in some form of pos tsecondary education. Table V-2a 
lists the "other States" in which graduates from Cabell and Wayne Counties 
are attending school. 

More of those p'»":duates who left the State of West Virginia have moved 
to Virginia and Tennessee to attend school than any other state. 

Of all graduates in both Wayne and Cabell Counties who went on to post- 
secondary education* 87.6. percent remained in the State of West Virginia to at- 
tend school. Therefore, only 12.4 percent of this total left the state to attend 
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school. However, of the total graduate population only 4.7 percent (161 
persons) left the state to go to school. It Is safe to say that, must of the. 
graduates have remained east of the Mississippi River and mainly in the 
states surrounding West Virginia. (Refer to Table V~2a.) 

b . Employment 

The second largest group of graduates in both Cabell and Wayne Counties, 
collectively, are employed, 25.0 percent. The third largest number of 
graduates are unemployed, 7.5 percent. 

In Wayne County more graduates are employed than have gone on to some 
form of pos tsecondary education; therefore, employment is the first selection 
of graduates and the category containing the largest number of graduates. 

The rate of those graduates who are unemployed in Wayne County increased 
between 1971-7 2 and 1972-73, going from 7.3 percent to 15.4 percent. 
Unemployment rose among graduates in Cabell County also, but not as dramat- 
ically: from 4.3 percent in 1971-72 to 7.0 percent in 1972-73. 

Presented below in Figure 3 are the rates of employment and unemployment 
among graduates of Cabell and Wayne Counties as taken from Tables V-4 and 
V-7, which present employment by county and which are summarized into Summary 
Table V-1. 


Cabell County 


Average 

1971-72 1972-73 Total 
No. % No^ % No> X. 

Employment 223 19.4 215 18.9 220 19,2 

Unemployment 49 4.3 80 7.0 65 5.7 
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W ayne County 

Average 

1971-72 1972-73 Total 

No. % No. %_ No_; % 

Employment 193 36.1 209 38.8 200 37.5 

Unemployment 39 7.3 83 15.4 61 11.4 

Figure 3. Status of Graduates by County: Employment. 

The percentage of graduates In both the employed and unemployed 
categories in Wayne County is greater than in Cabell County. There has not 
been much change in the number of graduates with regard to employment over the 
two years, but the rate of unemployment has risen among graduates in both 
counties . 

I. Type of Employment 

As in the case of survey information on majors in higher education, 
there was also a lack of reported information on the survey sheet with 
regard to the exact occupations of the graduates. Therefore, a picture 
which is totally accurate numerically cannot be provided here. However, 
employment was in the occupational classifications of laborer, unskilled, 
semiskilled, and clerical-sales. Employment was spread throughout all of 
the major industri^-^ listed under manufacturing and nonmanuf acturing on the 
standard tables compiled by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The majority of graduates in both Cabell and Wayne Counties were 
employed in the following occupations: 
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Service 


Clerical-Sales 


Untikilled-Semiskiiled 


Service station attendant 

Waitress 

Busboy 

Babysitter 

Auto mechanic 

Custodian 

Companion 

Nurse's assistant 


Cashier 
Sales clerk 
Stockperson 
Typist 

Medical receptionist 
Secretary - Creneral 
Legal secretary 
File clerk 


Wdlder 
Operatives 


electrician 
Laborer 

Power machine operator 


assembly work 
Helper 


printing 


Most of the jobs above are minimum wage Jobs, with the average salary 
being $1.90 per hour and the highest salary reported being $3.20 per hour. 
The jobs listed under the semiskilled area were jobs where an individual 
started out at low pay but was on an apprentice basis with room for advance- 
ment. The remainder of the jobs listed above w^re not of this nature. 


Tables V-6 and V-9 outline the locations where graduates of Cabell and 
Wayne Counties, respectively, are employed. Tables V-3 and V-3a summarize 
these two tables, showing the locations of all graduates employed. Table 
V-3a lists the "Other Counties" (within West Virginia) and "Other States" 
to wiiich graduates have moved or commute to work. Florida, Virginia, and 
Michigan rank 1, 2, and 3 as the states to which graduates most often move 
to work. 

Of all graduates in both Cabell and Wayne Counties who are employed, 
12.6 percent moved out of the State of West Virginia, and of that number, 
1.7 percent moved out of the Huntington SMSA. It can be assumed, then, that 
1,4 percent of all the graduates in 1971-72 and 1972-73, or 77 persons, 
commute out of Cabell and Wayne Counties to other places within the Huntington 
SMSA. (This figure does not represent those individuals who commute betwec-'n 
the two counties.) 


2. 


Location of Employment 
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More graduates (74.1 percent) who were educated In Cabell County and 
are now employed remain in Cabell County to work t! an those graduates (41.4 
percent) from Wayne County who remain in Wayne County to work. Of the 
Wayne County graduates, 39.1 percent work in Cabell County as opposed to 
none of the graduates of Cabell commuting to Wayne County to work. 

More Wayne County graduates have left or commute out of Wayne County 
in another state (12.8 percent) than have Cabell County graduates (6,9 percent). 
In general, more Wayne County graduates are employed within Cabell County 
as opposed to anywhere else. Tables V--3, V--3a, V-6, and V-9 convey the geo- 
graphic area of total graduates and graduates by county wlio are employed. 

c. Out-Migration of Graduates 

Those graduates who physically moved out of state with no reason given 
for their move numbered 13, or 0.4 percent of the total graduate population 
in Cabell and Wayne Counties combined. 

Of course, those graduates who entered the military (113 persons), or 
3.4 percent, may be out of state for a couple of years, with no indication 
of whether they will return to their home county afterwards. 

In addition, there are those graduates who leave the state to work. In 
the Cabell-Wayne area this is not unususal because it is a part of the 
Tri-State region or Huntington SMSA. It is estimated that 2.6 percent of 
graduates in Cabell and Wayne Counties, or 90 persons, left the State of 
West Virginia in 1971-72 and 1972-73 to find employment. 

Permanent moves for employment occurred most often for graduates 
of Wayne County, 66.6 percent, and most of the movement was from the Crum 
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and Fort Gay areas of Wayne. In Wayne County the movement was split in thirds 
between Ohio, Kentucky, and other states. The *'other states" aro listed in 
Table V-3a. Tlie movement from Cabell County was almost 100 percent to "other 
states" for employment. 

This would leave a net out-migration total for Cabell and Wayne County 
graduates for all reasons for the years 1971-72 and 1972-73 of: 


Number Percent of Total Population 

161 4.7 Education 

13 0.4 Permanent move 

113 3.4 Military 

90 2.6 Employment 

377 11.1 Net out-migration 


However, of the 11.1 percent, only 3 percent can be classified as permanent- 
type moves at this time (employment and permanent move.) 

d. Other Status of Graduates 

Table V-1, which summarizes both counties, and Tables V-4 and V-7 , 
which summarize each county, outline quite clearly the stafus of the remainder 
of the graduates for those classifications not already covered in this 
report - married and unknown. Fewer 1972-73 graduates are married than was 
the case with 1971-72 graduates. The percentage declined from 8.3 percent 
in 1972-73 to 5.5 percent in 1972-73. 

3. Dropout and Completion Rates 

One of the criteria for determining increased financial and program 
assistance in vocational education is the dropout rate of a school system. 
This rate is used as one indicator of the problems which occur within a 
community and which, if given additional assistance, could possibly be 
corrected. 
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The dropout rates for secondary-school enrollment for gabell and Wayne 
Counties are summarized below In Figure 4. 


Yl Secondary Number of Dropouts as Percent 
Rank — Enrollment Dropouts of Enrollment 


Years 


1968-69 

Cabell 29 9,978 296 2.96 

Wayne 22 4,379 108 2.46 


1969-70 

Cabell 21 10,142 226 2.23 

Wayne 34 4,638 159 3.43 


1970-71 

Cabell 13 10,154 176 1.73 

Wayne 14 4,731 89 1.88 


1971-72 

Cabell 12 10,079 166 1.65 

Wayne 33 4,77'? 134 2.81 


XX 10,150 502 4.94 

XX 4,493 260 5.78 


1972-73 
(Unofficial) 

Cabell 

Wayne 


— Rank determined out of 55 reporting units within West Virginia. 
2/ 

The 1972-73 dropout data were obtained from the respective school 
administrations and are, therefore, reported here unofficially and 
should not be compared with data for 1968-72. 

Note: Data for 1968-69 through 1971-72 were taken from The West Virginia 
Dropout Study , West Virginia Department of Education, Division of 
Guidance, Counseling, and Testing. 

Figure 4. County Dropout Rate Expressed as a Percent of Secondary 
Enrollment and Ranked Among Other Counties within West Virginia. 

( 
\ 
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In 1968-69 the total secondary school enrollment in Wayne County had 
a lower dropouc rate (2.46 percent) than Cabell County (2.96 percent). 
According to State Department of Education figures, since that time the 
dropout rate continued to decline steadily until the 1971-72 dropout study, 
which was the last official study released at the time of the writing of 
this report. 

The figures reported for 1972-73 were collected directly from each 
county's Board of Education as they were not yet available from the West 
Virginia State Department of Education. Two figures, 502 and 584, were 
reported as the number of dropouts for Cabell County during 1972-73. 
Similarly, the Cabell County Board of jlducation reported 515 dropouts for 
1971-72, a figure which conflicts with the number of dropouts (166) reported 
in the state dropout study for the same year. There is no way to reconcile 
this discrepancy except to speculate that the State Department of Education 
must have its own methodology for obtaining their dropout figures. Therefor 
the data reported in Figure 4 for 1972-73 should not be compared with the 
data reported for 1968 to 1972 by the State Department of Education. 

It can be seen that the dropout rate in Cabell County continued to de- 
cline steadily until it ranked 12th among 55 possible reporting units as 
having one of the lowest percentage rates of dropouts per secondary-school 
enrollment. The Wayne County dropout rate has fluctuated from year to year, 
but as of 1971-72 Wayne County was ranked 33rd out of 55 possible reporting 
units with one of the highest percentage rates of dropouts per secondary- 
school enrollment. 

According to the most recent West Virginia Dropout Study , 1971-72, 
65.07 percent of all students who dropped out were enrolled in the general 
curriculum, with the next largest group, 12.58 percent, being .-^.nrolled in the 
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vocational curriculum. The main reason given for dropping out was '^dislike 
of the school experience," 17.45 percent. There are no published in-depth 
studies on a county basis of the profiles of the dropouts and the reasons for 
their leaving school. The only profile available is the state study wherein 
all of the county data have been consolidated, analyzed, and presented in 
aggregated totals . 

Of importance are the statistics which make up the profile of a student 
who drops out of school. The student who drops out usually does so during 
the summer (17.25 percent) or by January of the school year. The student 
is usually 16 years of age (43.62 percent), had displayed irregular atten- 
dance in junior and senior high school (35.68 percent and 35.98 percent, 
respectively), and was usually enrolled in the 10th grade (31,00 percent). 

Of those students who indicated they might return to school (8.49 percent) 
if some changes were made, the three most important factors which would 
influence their return to school would be: (1) different courses, (2) work- 
study, and (3) additional guidance. 

It is, perhaps, idealistic to think that any program innovations, such 
as those contemplated in this report, could prevent students from dropping 
out of high school. It may be more realistic to state that there will always 
be students leaving school for reasons which, at the time, seem legitimate. 
The issue here is what kind of system within a community can be instituted 
to enable a student to complete his education when he is able or which can 
"diagnose" a potential dropout and prevent him from leaving school by 
providing him with alternatives to completing his education based upon his 
special needs. 
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As was indicated in the drop-out study, different courses, work-study, 
and additional guidance would lessen the "dislike of the school experience" 
reported by some students as their main reason for leaving c These three 
elements are a vital part of a career-education program which provides the 
student with exposure to a more diverse career-preparation experience which 
has direct application and relevance to a student's special situtation. It 
takes a student where he is and helps to get him on the road to where he 
would like to go, 

C. Analysis of Interest in Education Programs and Occupations 
I. Introduction 

Two surveys were administered in both Cabell and Wayne Counties, one 
to all students enrolled in grades 9 through 12, and the other, to the parents 
of students in grades 9 through 12, The common purpose of both surveys was 
to assess the interest of both groups with regard to courses and occupations. 
Copies of the Student Interest Survey and the Parent Interest Survey can be 
found in Appendix B of this report. Both instruments were designed ini- 
tially by the staff of RCA Education Services but were reviewed by members 
of the administration and selected staff of both the Cabell County and Wayne 
County Boards of Education and school administrations. 

The plans for administering each survey form were worked out cooper- 
atively by the RCA Project Manager and the superintendents of both county 
school systems with regard to the production, assembly, and distribution of 
the surveys; daces of administration; method of administration; and collection 
and tabulation of the data. The objective in the administration of the surveys 
was to administer them in the same manner in both counties at the same time, 
meanwhile accommodating the special considerations and situations found in 



both counties. 
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Therefore, it was decided that on Tuesday afternoon, September 18, 1973, 
the survey would be administered to the ninth grade students of Wayne Junior 
High School, as this was the only one of the seven schools in Wayne County 
which did not have closed-circuit television. The six senior high schools 
in Wayne County were to have the survey administered to the students during 
homeroom period by closed-circuit television at the request of the super- 
intendent and school administration in Wayne County. 

In Cabell County the use of closed-circuit television was eliminated 
due to the fact that not all of the 17 schools, which contained the ninth 
through twelfth grade population, were equipped with closed-circuit television. 
Therefore, it was decided that the survey would be administered to the 
students in Cabell County during their homeroom period by their homeroom 
teachers. To ensure that the survey instruments were administered similarly 
in both counties, since each was using a different method of administration, 
a two-page set of instructions was developed by the staff of RCA Education 
Services to accompany the packets of Student Interest Survey and Parent In- 
terest Survey forms which were distributed to the individual homeroom teachers. 
The homeroom teachers were to follow the instructions exactly as written 
on the instruction sheet when administering the Student Interest Survey 
and when sending the Parent Interest Survey forms home with the students for 
their parents to complete and return. Similarly, in Wayne County, the 
format of the closed-circuit television presentation, which was delivered 
by both RCA and Wayne County administrative personnel, followed the same 
set of instructions in administering both the Student Interest Survey and 
the Parent Interest Survey. Each homeroom teacher in Wayne County, as in 
Cabell County, received the same set of instructions to ensure uniformity. 
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In addition, a cover letter addressed to each parent was attached to 
and accompanied the Parent Interest Survey form, which was taken home with 
the students^ to explain the purpose of the survey to the parents and, 
therefore, to increase the rate of participation and degree of care taken 
in responding to the survey items. 

The Student Interest Survey was administered over closed-circuit 
television in Wayne County on Wednesday, September 19, 1973, to Crum» 
Fort Gay, and Wayne High Schools and to Buffalo, Ceredo-Kenova , and Vinson 
High Schools on Thursday, September 20, 1973. The Student Interest Survey 
was administered in Cabell County on both Wednesday and Thursday, September 
19 and 20, 1973, to all ninth through twelfth graders in the 12 junior high 
schools and the 5 senior high schools. 

All Parent Interest Surveys were to be returned by Friday, September 
21, 1973. All Stud'^-nt Interest Surveys and Parent Interest Surveys were 
collected in both counties on the same date by school personnel in each 
county . 

Instruction on the tabulation of the data was conducted by the staff 
of RCA Education Services working with clerical personnel designated within 
each county and hired by RCA with the cooperation of an administrative 
staff member in each county. The administrative staff members continued to 
supervise the tabulation of the data in each county after the training and 
supervisory sessions conducted by the RCA staff. Profile sheets displaying 
raw survey data for both the Student Interest Survey and the Parent Interest 
Survey were sent to RCA from both Cabell and Wayne Counties to be analyzed 
further and presented in tabular form. The results of both surveys are 
presented below. 
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The survey forms remained with the administrative staffs of both counties, 
with the recommendation from RCA Education Services that the survey data be 
returned to the individual schools so that guidance and administrative person- 
nel in each school could read the additional comments made both by the parents 
and the students surveyed. 

Table V-10 summarizes the results of the Parent Interest Survey for 
both counties combined. Tables V-11 and V-12 display the rebnlt.s for Cabell 
and Wayne Counties, respectively, in greater detail for each county. 

There were 3,317 Parent Interest Surveys returned , representing 
families from both Cabell (2,283) and Wayne (1,034) Counties. More male 
members of the families responded :han females. The number of parents 
responding and their sex can be determined in Tables V-U and V-12 for Cabell 
and Wayne Counties, respectively, by school, with county totals. The 
percentage of parents or families responding, when compared with the number 
of students who took the Student Interest Survey, was calculated for each 
county and adjusted to reflect ''families'' since there were many instances 
of two or more students participating in the survey. The adjusted percent- 
ages for the rate of parent participation in the survey were 42.4 percent and 
38.2 percent in Cabell and Wayne Counties, respectively. The percentage 
of parents participating, out of the total student population (adjusted) 
surveyed in grades 9 through 12, from both counties combined was 41 percent. 
Fort Gay High School in Wayne County had the highest rate of parental par- 
ticipation out of all the schools surveyed, with 69 percent of the parents 
participating. 

There were 8,390 Student Interest Surveys completed from both Cabell 
(5,675) and Wayne (2,715) Counties. The number of students who responded to 
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the survey, their sex, and the curriculum studied can be found summarized 
for both counties in Table V-13 and broken out further by school, with 
county totals for Cabell and Wayne Counties individually in Tables V-14 
and V-15, respectively • The percentage of students who completed the Student 
Interest Survey out of the total student enrollment for grades 9 through 12 
was 90 percent for the two counties combined and individually. 

Figure 5, below, summarizes the number and rates of participation for 
each county by school, with two-county totals as discussed above. 


No. of No. of Students Student Surveys Parent Surveys 
School Name Homerooms in Homeroom Returned Returned 


Cabell County: 


Cammack 

9 

223 

212 

88 

En slow 

7 

163 

151 

67 

Salt Rock 

2 

71 

65 

34 

Cox Landing 

3 

67 

66 

47 

Lincoln 

6 

152 

143 

48 

West 

8 

164 

154 

83 

Milton Jr. 

6 

169 

164 

92 

Milton 

21 

617 

531 

246 

Fairfield 

8 

94 

84 

46 

Beverly Hills 

9 

154 

143 

136 

Ona 

4 

96 

92 

49 

Oley 

4 

70 

64 

23 

Huntington East 

48 

1,361 

1,251 

495 

Barboursville 

47 

1,309 

1,131 

349 

Barboursville Jr. 

8 

253 

234 

103 

Huntington 

53 

1,242 

1,090 

377 

County total 

243 

6,305 

5,675 (90%) 

2,283 

Wayne County: 





Buffalo 

15 

480 

438 

157 

Ceredo-Kenova 

21 

577 

519 

158 

Crum 

10 

242 

222 

86 

Fort Gay 

13 

309 

284 

171 

Vinson 

20 

568 

497 

156 
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School Name 

No. of 

Homerooms 

No. of Students 
in Homeroom 

Student Surveys 
Re turned 

Parent Surveys 
Re ^tlmpf^ 

Wayne County con't.: 





Wayne 

2A 

738 

627 

259 

Wayne Jr . 

5 

1.140 

128 

47 

County total 

108 

3,054 

2,715 (89%) 

1,034 (38.2%) 

Two-county total 

351 

9,359 

8,390 (90%) 

3,270 (41.0%) 

Figure 5. Number and 
by County and School. 

Percent of 

Students and Parents Participating 

in Survey 


The profile of the students participating in the Student Interest Survey, as 
summarized in Table V-13, shows that on a two-county basis 39.92 percent of the 
students completing the survey were enrolled in the college preparatory 
curriculum and 20.76 percent were enrolled in the vocational curriculum. 
However, on an individual county basis, the enrollment of the students takes 
a different profile, with the difference occurring mainly between the general 
and vocational curricula. The percentage of students enrolled in the college 
preparatory curriculum was similar for both counties, with Wayne County 
slightly higher in percent enrollment. The student enrollment in the vocational 
curriculum, expressed as a ratio to total enrollment, was two to one, with 
Wayne County having twice as many students enrolled in the vocational program 
as Cabell County, 30.90 percent and 15.89 percent, respectively. Cabell 
County had more students enrolled in the general curriculum than did Wayne 
County, expressed as a percentage of total enrollment, 40.88 percent to 26.41 
percent , respectively . 

The high enrollment in the general curriculum in Cabell County, and to a less- 
er extent in Wayne County, has implications for expanded vocational and college 
preparatory programs or a combined program in the form of the broader, more 
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encompassing concept of career education, which provides 'ams which apply 

to the extremes as well as the mean of student occupational interest and 
ability. 

Each set of survey results will be presented and discussed separately 
below . 

2. Parent Interest Survey 
Educational Plans for Children - 

One aspect of the Parent Interest Survey focused on the parents' desires 
or plans for their children's further education. Table V-10 summarizes the 
responses of the parents to the survey question which assessed the parents' 
educational plans for their children by county with combined totals for the 
two counties. Tables V-11 and V-12 outline the responses of parents to the 
same survey question by schools within the individual counties, with county 
totals for Cabell and Wayne Counties, respectively. 

The terminal educational plans of the parents for their children are 
somewhat similar on an individual county basis. Combined, 60.7 percent of 
all parents responding in both counties wanted their son or daughter to go 
on to college; 29.9 percent want their child to complete high school; and 
9.4 percent want their child to go on to "other" types of education. TabTe 
V-lOa lists the "other" types of education specified by parents in descend- 
ing order. Some form of trade school was mentioned most often by parents, 
followed closely by business school. 

Figure 6, below, summarizes Table V~10, presenting the numerical totals 
as percentages so that comparisons of the desires of parents fov their 
children's terminal educational plans can be viewed more clearly by county 
and for the counties combined, giving a clearer regional picture. 
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CABELL 


WAYNE 


Terminal Educational Plans 
High School 
College 
Other 


Number Percent Number Percent 


586 
1,513 
204 


Desire to Enroll 

Children in Vocational Education 


Yes 
No 


1,369 
728 


25.4 

65.7 

8.9 
100.0 


65.3 

34.7 
100.0 


419 
531 

102 


812 

170 


39.8 

50.5 

9.7 
100.0 


82.7 

17.3 
100.0 


TOTAL 

Number Percent 

1,005 29.9 

2,044 60.7 

306 9.4 
100.0 


2,181 
898 


66.0 

34.0 
100.0 


Figure 6. Expressed Desire of Parents for Children's Terminal Education Plans 
and Enrollment in Vocational Education. 

It can be seen that more parents desire that their children go on to college 
in Cabell County than in Wayne County. Thus, more parents in Wayne County 
state their chi'ld's terminal educational objective as high school. A larger 
percentage (82.7 percent) of parents in Wayne County desire that their 
children enroll in some form of vocational-education program than in Cabell 
County, where 65.3 percent of parents desire participation in vocational 
education for their children. 

If Table V-13 is compared with Table V-10 (or Figure 6, above), which 
outlines the desires of the parents with regard to their child's enrolling 
in vocational education, the discrepancies are obvious. Only 15.89 percent of 
the children are presently enrolled in the vocational curriculum, whereas 
65.3 percent of the parents in Cabell County desire that their child enroll 
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in some form of vocational education. The same Situtation exists in Wayne 
County, with 30.90 percent of the students presently enrolled in the 
vocational curriculum and 82.7 percent of the parents expressing an interest 
for their son or daughter to enroll in vocational-education programs. 

* In both counties more parents want their child to go on to college than 
there are students presently enrolled in the college preparatory curriculum. 
This perhaps could illustrate the unrealistic hope on the parents' part for 
their child's future, a hope which will not be realized without the appro- 
priate preparation on the part of the student, academically, and the parent, 
financially. Thus, the desires of the parents for the children need to be 
brought more into focus with the curriculum in which the child is enrolled. 
This could be accomplished through an educational program which incorporates 
more options, all of which would lead to a clearly defined terminal objective 
for which the student has been prepared educationally. This system must then 
be articulated not only to the parents, as part of the community, but to the 
community as a whole in an attempt to achieve community education, which will 
ultimately support the secondary-school progr.am. 

Also included as a part of the Parent Interest Survey was a place for the 
parent to write in those "special courses'' which were of interest to the 
parent for his child. Table V-lOc lists the courses written in by the parents 
and classifies these courses under the 11 occupational categories used on 
page 2 of the Student Interest Survey. (See Appendix B.) An additional 
category, "Academic," was added for courses where no direct application to 
one of the 11 occupational classifications could be determined. The special 
courses listed by the parents resemble the profile of the Student Interest 
Survey results within each category, showing that the parents are interested 
in a broader, in-depth program of occupational or career preparation. 
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Educational Desires of Parents - 

The second major area focused on by the Parent Interest Survey was the 
expressed interest or need on the part of parents for their own continuing 
educational needs. Again Table V-10 summarizes the expressed interest of the 
parents by county, with combined totals for both counties. Tables V-11 and 
V-12 present the. wishes of the parents by school within Cabell and Wayne 
Counties , respectively . 

It should be noted here that the totals reported for this portion of the 
Parent Interest Survey do not add up to the total number of respondents. This 
deficiency was due to lack of uniformity or control in survey administration. 
Some parents did not respond to all parts of the survey. In the case of the 
courses desired by adults for themselves, the parents' responses varied from 
zero to nine courses mentioned. It should also be noted here that it is 
obvious from looking at the individual survey forms completed by the parents 
that the intent of the section on "Types of Courses Desired by Adults" was 
not clear and that some of the parents' responses, therefore, indicated 
courses they as adults would desire for their children, not for themselves as 
adults, as was the intent of that section of the Parent Interest Survey. An 
attempt was made in tabulating the survey results to eliminate those responses 
where it was obvious the survey was misunderstood. 

Whereas 66 percent of parents responded that they would like vocational- 
education programs for their children, only 32 percent indicated that they 
themselves wanted to enroll in some type of vocational-education course. 
Slightly more parents in Wayne County (35.8 percent) indicated an interest in 
vocational-education courses tha n in Cabell County (30.1 percent). 
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The general area of greatest interest to those indicating they wanted 
vocational-educarion courses was t:hu trade and skills area, followed by 
business-office, personal use, horaemaking, health, high school diploma, 
agriculture, and other, in descending order. Proportionately more parents 
in Wayne County responded with specific courses than did parents in Cabell 
County. The expressed Interest in both counties corresponded exactly to the 
combined two-county profile, except in the case of agriculture. Agricultur- 
ally related courses were last in Cabell County and were next to last in Wayne 
County. But a greater number of parents indicated ai;i^ interest in agricultur- 
ally related courses in Wayne County, as can be seen from Table V-lO. 

Table V-IOb presents a detailed listing of those courses which were 
written in by parents under the eight groupings outlined on the Parent 
Interest Survey form. For reporting purposes, a course which was mentioned 
under more than one category has been consolidated and placed under one 
category so that total interest can be expressed more clearly. For instance, 
upholstery has been classified here under "trade and skill." However, it was 
also mentioned under personal use, homemaking, and "other" when written in 
by the parents . 

Generally, it can be observed and concluded that a majority of the 
courses in which the parents expressed interest could be classified as those 
Ivhich would help them in their everyday lives or those with some practical 
application. Of equal importance were courses which would enhance or improve 
job skills. Table V-lOb should be reviewed carefully to gain a clearer picture 
of the types of courses specified most often in each of the categories by 
parents. The courses selected most often by parents of both Cabell and Wayne 
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Counties were: high ;>chool diploma, arts and craft-.^, electronics, upholstery, 
welding, auto mechanics, trade (gt*neral), carpentry, rei'rigeraticn and 
air-conditioning, aewing, tailoring, cooking, interior decoration, homemak:Ing 
(general), gardening, nursing, and licensed practical nurse. 

As expressed on the Parent fnterest Survey form, it is clear that there 
is an interest on the part of parents for further courses primarily in two 
areas: (I) personal use and (2) trades and skills. Tt should be noted, 
however, that the courses mentioned most frequently by parents are ones 
already offered under pos tsecondary adult vocational-education programs. 
This fact points out another deficiency, perhaps, in the development of the 
survey. Traditional classifications used in vocational education v/ere used 
on the Parent Interest Survey, and, therefore, the parents* responses reflected 
an image they held of a particular classification and the courses traditionally 
offered under it. The use of these classifications, perhaps, did not elicit 
from the parents their "other" needs and interests not commonly associated with 
the standard vocational-education classifications. 

Table V-IOb indicates a different profile of parent interest. Within each 
classification, courses that were listed b}^ ten or fewer persons were not 
typical of those listed by the majority of respondents. The number and 
types of courses indicated were diverse and represent occupations or jobs 
within a career area. The responses on the part of the parents resemble 
page two of the Student Interest Survey (see Appendix B) with regard to the 
jobs listed under each occupational classification. The resemblance is quite 
similar and reflects those "other" needs or interests of parents which they 
perhaps had difficulty identifying under the eight classifications provided. 
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If the question and classifications in the Parent Interest Survey had been 
different (i.e., more similar to page two of the Student Interest Survey but 
In a more condensed version), perhaps there would have been a greater number 
of parents responding positively to the desire to enroll in career-related 
continuing education courses. It is believed that this second profile of 
parent interest has implications for the type of pos tsecoadary programs which 
should be offered. 

3. Student Interest Survey 

Plans Upon Graduation - 

The first page of the Student Interest Survey (see Appendix B) provided 
a place for the students to express their plans upon graduation from high 
school. I'hey were to indicate their first and second choices. 

The eight choices presented to the student were as follows; 

1. College within West Virginia 

2. College elsewhere 

3. Technical/Vocational training within West Virginia 

4. Technical/Vocational training elsewhere 

5. Work within West Virginia 

6. Work elsewhere 

7. Military service temporarily 

8. Military service as a career 

There were two reasons for collecting the above information. First, it was 
necessary to get some idea of where the student was interested in locating after 
graduation from high school. Second, it was necessary to obtain data concerning 
postgraduate plans with regard to college, trade or vocational training, work, 
or military. 

The responses to the question "Do you plan to live in West Virginia 
after high school?" for students in grades 9 through 12 in Cabell and Wayne 
Counties are summarized and presented below in Figure 7 . 
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Cabell County Yes No 


Barboursville High School 843 282 

Huntington High School 578 425 

Huntington East High School 872 350 

Milton High School 372 151 

Barboursville Junior High School 166 66 

Beverly Hills Junior High School 176 68 

Cammack Junior High School 145 76 

Coxs Landing Junior High School 50 16 

Enslow Junior High School 114 35 

Lincoln Junior High School 71 72 

Milton Junior High School 129 33 

Oley Junior High School 32 32 

Ona Junior High School 66 26 

Salt Rock Junior High School 52 12 

West Junior High School 95 59 

Fairfield School 73 19. 

Total 3,894 (69.0%) 1,722 (31.0%) 


Wayne County 


Buffalo High School 
Ceredo-Kenova High School 
Crum High School 
Fort Gay High School 
Vinson High School 
Wayne High School 
Wayne Junior High School 
To tal 


Grand Total 


296 
372 
114 
196 
339 
493 
100 


94 
169 

90 

98 
151 
131 

26 


1,910 (71.6%) 


759 (28.4%) 


5,744 (69.8%) 


2,481 (30.2%) 


Figure 7. Responses by Number and Percent to the Question: "Do you plan to 
live in West Virginia after high school?". 

Inspection of the data in Figure 7 indicates that 30.2 percent of the stu- 
dents currently enrolled in grades 9 through 12 plan to leave West Virginia after 
completing high school. Even though there was some variability between schools 
within each county, the overall percentage figure for students planning to 
leave West Virginia was comparable from county to county. 
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In Figure 8, below, the expressed out-migration interest of students 
in grades 9 through 12 in Cabell and Wayne Counties is compared with the 
actual out-migration status of the graduates for 1971-72 and 1972-73. 


Cabell County 

West Virginia 

Elsewhere* 

Present Students 

69.0% 

31.0% 

Graduates 

92.2% 

13.0% 

Wayne County 



Present Students 

71.6% 

28.4% 

Gradua tes 

88.5% 

15.7% 


* - Includes all reasons for leaving the state; education, military, permanent 
move, permanent move employment, or commuter employment. 

Figure 8. Comparison of Expressed Interest of Present Students and Actual 
Status of Graduates of Cabell and Wayne Counties With Regard to Out-Migration. 

A review of Figure 8 indicates that the number of students in grades 9 through 
12 indicating that they plan to live elsewhere upon graduation far exceeds 
the number of graduates in 1971-72 and 197 2-73 in the two counties who 
actually left the state upon graduation. More graduates have "left Wayne 
County than have left Cabell County, 15.7 percent and 13.0 percent, respec- 
tively. However, more of the students presently enrolled in grades 9 through 
12 in Cabell County plan to leave than is the case in Wayne County, 31.0 percent 
and 28.4 percent, respectively. The expected plans and realized plans differ 
somewhat between the two groups of students. 

The discrepancy noted above could mean two things. First, it could mean 
that the plans of the present students in grades 9 through 12 are just that: 
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plans. The status of the graduates with regard to out-migration is what 

really will happen to students in grades 9 through 12. Or, qecondly, the 

plans of the students could be regarded with some validity and could indicate 

a stronger trend toward out-migration not exhibited by previous graduates of 

Cabell and Wayne Counties. It would be cf great benefit to the two Boards 

of Education and ultimately to the Huntington SMSA to determine the reasons 

of the students expressing an interest to leave West Virginia. The area 

cannot afford to lose a considerable percentage of its younger population 

which has the potential to revitalize the community and keep it growing. 

This warning has also been reported in the Annual Manpower Planning 

Report , March 1973, where it stated that: 

"...the number of people now entering the child bearing years 
is larger than a decade ago. A tentative conclusion would 
be that if economic growth is sufficient to enable the larger 
number of youths now entering the job market to be retained 
in the state then all should turn out well. On the other 
hand if a substantial number of these young people migrate... 
then the birth rate in this state can be expected to fall to 
very low levels in the future. While this is several years 
off at this point, it is one of those conditions from which 
the result of short-term actions can be translated into 
long-term consequences ... 

The ideas expressed above by the Department of Employment Security are 

repeated here for the citizens and planning staffs of Cabell and Wayne 

Counties as they are investigating and making plans to continue development of 

educational programs and facilities locally* 

In the same survey of students presently enrolled in grades 9 through 

12 in both Cabell and Wayne Counties, the students expressed their plans for 

after high school* They could either go to college, go to technical-vocational 

school, or go to work; and they could plan to do any one of the three things 
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above either in West Virginia or elsewhere. Of the total student population 
surveyed (7,609 persons), 27.8 percent indicated they wanted to go elsewhere 
to colleige, to vocational-technical school, or to work. Again, since move- 
ment due to further education is not considered an indication that a 
permanent move will be made, the number of students indicating they want 
to work elsewhere (616 persons) is the only indicator available pertaining 
to out-migration. This figure represents 8.1 percent of the total population 
surveyed . 

As can be seen by reviewing Table V-16, on a combined county basis, 
49.4 percent of all students in grades 9 through 12 in both Cabell and Wayne 
Counties plan to attend college upon graduation as their first choice. On 
an individual county basis, college was clearly the first choice of students 
presently enrolled in Cabell County and the first choice (to a lesser degree) 
in Wayne County, with work following closely in Wayne County • In both coun- 
ties on an individual and a combined county basis, work was the category 
with the second largest number of students expressing plans to work upon 
graduation. Further technical-vocational training was the third choice of 
students, with the military being the fourth choice. 

The second choice of the students reflects a slightly different picture 
but is consistent for each county and for the counties combined. The 
category of work was selected by the largest number of students presently 
enrolled in both Cabell and Wayne Counties as their second choice. Again, on 
an individual county basis, there was more interest expressed in work as a 
second choice than in college for students in Wayne County. 

In reviewing the percentages on an individual county basis for both 
the first and second choices of the students, more students plan to go on to 
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college on both a first- and second-choice basis in Cabell County than in 
Wayne County, whereas more students plan to go on to trade and vocational 
school and to work In Wayne County than in Cabell County. The percentage 
of students choosing the military as their planned status upon graduation 
was about the same for both counties. 

When the expressed plans of the presently enrolled students, on an 
individual and combined county basis, are compared with the actual status of 
the graduates of 1971-72 and 1972-73 from Cabell and Wayne Counties, the 
expressed plans of the present students take on new meaning. Table V-1 
summarizes the actual status of graduates from Cabell and Wayne Counties 
combined. When the combined percentages are compared with the percentages 
on Table V-16 for the same categories, it can be seen that 49.4 percent of 
all presently enrolled students plan to go to college, whereas only 31.5 
percent of all graduates in 1971-72 and 1972-73 did in fact go on to college. 

When the percentages presented on Tables V-4 and V-7 , which summarize 
the status of the graduates of Cabell and Wayne Counties, respectively, are 
compared with the percentages on Table V-16, which summarizes the planned 
status of presently enrolled students in each county, it can be observed that 
on a first-choice basis, the percentage representing the planned status of 
students in each county is higher than the realized status of the graduates 
in each county. It can also be observed that when the second choices of 
presently enrolled students are compared with the actual status of the 
graduates there is more congruence between expressed and realized plans, 
i.e., the second -choice plans of presently enrolled students are more 
realistic and have a better change of materializing. 
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Even though the number and percentage of graduates attending college or 
technical-vocational school are increasing, each year, as evidenced by the 
data reported on the status of graduates for both Cabell and Wayne Counties 
(Tables V-4 and V-7), the figures are not as high as the number and percentage 
of presently enrolled students indicating college as their first choice. 
Nor are employment opportunities at the present time or those projected for the 
future great enough to provide a job for all presently enrolled students 
who indicate they will work if they cannot go to college. This fact is re- 
flected by the increased unemployment rates of recent graduates and probably 
will continue, especially if the student has acquired no training in high 
school along with his college preparatory program which makes him attractive 
in the job market. It would be beneficial to the presently enrolled students 
if they could be prepared for both alternatives, college and work. 


T:.\ addition to the type of educational system which would provide for 
a contingency plan, which is important to the students of both Cabell and 
Wayne Counties, on an individual county basis, there is a greater need in 
Wayne County for educational programs which provide the training necessary 
for high school graduates to enter the work force directly upon graduation, 
since this is the terminal objective of a larger percentage of students in 
Wayne County than in Cabell County. 

In order to arrive at a more accurate profile from which to draw 
further implications for educational programs, the expressed plans of 
presently enrolled students should be reviewed by school on an individual 
county basis. Tables V-18 and V-19 suramarize the planned status of presently 
enrolled students in grades 9 through 12 by school in Cabell and Wayne 
Counties, respectively. 
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In Cabell County only> the schools with the greatest number of presently 
enrolled students indicating college as their first choice and second choice 
were: 

Cabell County 

Huntington High School 
Barboursville Junior High School 
Beverly Hills Junior High School 
Cammack Junior High School 
Ona Junior High School 

For each of the schools above, the second largest number of students 
indicated they would work upon graduation as a first choice and a 
second choice. But for the schools listed above the emphasis did not 
shift as in the case of the majority of students from the first to the 
second choice, with college remaining the planned status of most of the 
students • For the most part, the schools listed above could be classified 
as urban or suburban schools • 

Listed below for both Cabell and Wayne Counties are the schools with 
the greatest number of presently enrolled students indicating college as 
their first choice and work as their second choice: 

Cabell County Wayne County 

Barboursville High School Buffalo High School 

Huntington East High School Ceredo-Kenova High School 

Enslow Junior High School Vinson High School 

Lincoln Junior High School Wayne High School 

Milton Junior High School Wayne Junior High School 
Oley Junior High School 
West Junior High School 

For all of the schools above, the second largest number of students indicated 

their first choice to be work and their second choice to be college. Therefore, 
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the profile of the schools above is identical to the profile of the students 
in the two counties combined. Most of the students plan to go to college 
first, but, if they cannot, they will work. The schools listed above for 
the most part represent the suburban and urban schools in both counties. 

Finally, listed below are the remainder of the schools in both Cabell 
and Wayne Counties with the greatest number of presently enrolled students 
xndicatitig work to be both their first choice and their second choice, 

Cabell County Wayne County 

Milton High School Crum High School 

Fairfield School Fort Gay High School 

Coxs Landing Junior High School 
Salt Rock Junior High School 

For the schools listed in Cabell County the second largest number of students 

indicated their first and second choices to be to go to trade-vocational 

school, with college ranking third. All of the above schools in both 

counties were the farthest away from the centers of population and could 

be considered rural, except Fairfield School, which is a school for 

students with special educational needs. 

This breakout of the expressed plans of presently enrolled students in 
both counties by school has implications for the types of programs which 
would need to be offered due to local differences. This has definite appli- 
cation in the case of Crum High School and Fort Gay High School since they are 
the farthest away from the center of population of their own county, Wayne, 
and from Cabell County and the Huntington SMSA, 

Occupational Plans of Present Students - 

On page two of the Student Interest Survey (see Appendix B) , the 
students presently enrolled in grades 9 through 12 in both counties were 
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asked to indicate the occupational categories which they were interested in 
pursuing as a career. They were asked to indicate their first, second, and 
third choices of occupational interest. The occupational categories from 
which they were to choose were: agriculture, business, clothing, construction, 
food processing, health, manufacturing, mechanical, mining, service, trans- 
portation, and other. The category labeled '^other*' provided an opportunity 
for the student to write in any other occupational category which did not 
appear on the survey form. 

In addition, several specific jobs were listed following each of the 
occupational categories on the survey form. Examples of these specific jobs 
are: typist (under the occupational category of business) and teacher 
(under the occupational category of service). Each student was asked to 
indicate those jobs within the occupational categories which were of special 
interest to him. There was also a place provided for the students to write 
in other jobs which were not listed on the survey form. 

Table V-20 summarizes total interest (first, second, and third choices) 
expressed by students presently enrolled in grades 9 through 12 in both 
Cabell and Wayne Counties for the 12 occupational categories listed on the 
Student Interest Survey. Both on an individual and combined county basis 
the occupational category entitled service indicated the most interest on 
the part of the students, 22.2 percent. The second and third most popular 
occupational categories as chosen by the students on a combined county basis 
were business occupations and health occupations, respectively. However, 
in Wayne County the occupational category of transportation indicated the third 
greatest amount of interest, a fact which differs from the combined county 
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totals and the third choice of Cabell County students (the third choice 
being health occupations) . Health occupations received the fourth greatest 
amount of student interest in Wayne County, being close behind the interest 
shown in transportation. 

Presented in Figure 9, below, is a ranking by county and for the 
counties combined which briefly summarizes the total interest expressed 
by students in the occupational categories. This ranking reflects the 
combined first, second, and third choices of all students. 



Cabell 

Wayne 

Two-County Profile 

Agriculture 

9 

9 

9 

Business 

2 

2 

2 

Clothing 

7 

8 

7 

Construction 

5 

5 

5 

Food Processing 

10 

10 

10 

Health 

3 

4 

3 

Manufacturing 

8 

7 

8 

Mechanical 

6 

6 

6 

Mining 

12 

12 

12 

Service 

1 

1 

1 

Transportation 

4 

3 

4 

Other 

11 

11 

11 


Figure 9. Ranking of Occupational Categories Reflecting All Choices of 
Students in Cabell and Wayne Counties. 


In Tables V-20a, V-20b, and V-20c, the first, second, and third occu- 
pational choices of students are presented separately for both Cabell and 
Wayne Counties and for the counties combined. The interest of students is 
presented by the number and percent of students selecting each occupational 
category. 
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Presented in Figure 10, below, is a ranking which represents the 
numerical and percent data contained in Tables V-20 to V-20c concerning 
the interest expressed by Cabell County students in occupational 
categories . 


Cabell County 



First Choice 

Second Choice 

Third ( 

Agriculture 

8 

10 

9 

Business 

2 

2 

3 

Clothing 

9 

7 

6 

Cons truction 

4 

6 

5 

Food Processing 

10 

9 

8 

Kea 1 th 

3 

3 

^ 4 

Manufacturing 

7 

8 

10 

Mechanical 

6 

5 

7 

Mining 

12 

11 

11 

Service 

1 

1 

1 

Transportation 

5 

4 

2 

Other 

11 

12 

12 


Figure 10. Ranking of Occupational Categories by First, Second, and Third 
Choices Reflecting Student Interest in Occupations in Cabell County. 


As indicated in Figure 10, service occupations received the highest interest 
among Cabell County students, as indicated by its placement as first, second, 
and third choices. In some cases students only indicated one choice - a first 
choice - thereby diminishing the total of those who would have indicated it 
to be second or third choice. 
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Those occupational categories which ranked low in student interest in 
Cabell County as a first choice but which ranked higher in student interest 
as second and third choices were clothing, food processing, and transportation. 
One could speculate that this trend might reflect the feeling the students 
may have that the jobs they associate with those categories are less pres- 
tigious or attractive to them, but, perhaps, are the jobs which they will 
have to enter into for more practical, realistic reasons. Perhaps more 
accurate information about occupations is needed so that students may 
make better and more realistic occupational plans. 

Some of the occupations which were written in by students under the 
occupational category "other" could have been reclassified under one of the 
other 11 categories. Those remaining occupations written in by students 
are listed on page 5 of Table V-22. Most of those occupations listed 
generally are occupations which would necessitate going on to higher educa- 
tion or receiving specialized training. 

Presented in Figure 11, below, is a ranking which represents the 
numerical and percent data contained in Tables V-20 to V-20c concerning the 
interest expressed by Wayne County in occupational categories. 


Wayne County 


First Choice Second Choice Third Choice 


Agriculture 
Business 


Clothing 
Construction 
Food Processing 
Health 


8 
2 
9 
4 
10 
3 


9 
4 
7 
6 

10 
3 


4 
3 
8 
6 

10 
5 
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Wayne County - continued 


First Choice Second Choice Third Choice 


Manufacturing 
Mechanical 
Mining 
Service 

Transportation 
Other 


7 
6 

12 
1 
5 

11 


8 
5 

12 
1 
2 

11 


9 
7 

II 
I 
2 

12 


Figure 11. Ranking of Occupational Categories by First, Second, and Third 
Choices Reflecting Student Interest in Occupations in Wayne County, 

As in Cabell County, students expressed the most interest in service 
occupations • The oveiall rankings of the occupational categories when 
all three choices of the students are considered present a somewhat varied 
profile of student interest. Those occupational categories which were 
ranked consistently high were service and health, while mining, food 
processing, and *'other" ranked consistently low. 

Those occupational categories which ranked low in student interest 
in Wayne County as a first choice but which ranked higher in student 
interest as second and third choices were transportation and agriculture. 
While transportation ranked fifth in student interest as a first choice, 
it ranked second in student interest as a second and a third choice. 

The students in Wayne County did not write in as many occupations under 
the "other" occupational category as did students in Cabell County. The 
other occupations which were written in but which could not be categorized 
under the other U categories are listed on page 5 of Table V-22. The 
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occupation which was writte in most frequently under the ^'other" occupational 
category was '^housewife/* with 64 and 30 female students from Cabell and 
Wayne Counties, respectively, selecting this as either their first, second, 
or third occupational choice. 

Presented in Figure 12 is a comparison of the rankings of the occu- 
pational categories for Cabell and Wayne Counties students by first, second, 
and third occupational choices. 



First 

Choice 

Second 

Choice 

Third 

Choice 


Cabell 

Wayne 

Cabell 

Wayne 

Cabell 

Wayne 

Agriculture 

8 

8 

10 

9 

9 

4 

Business 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

Clothing 

9 

9. 

7 

7 

6 

8 

Construction 

4 

4 

6 

6 

5 

6 

Food Processing 

10 

10 

9 

10 

8 

10 

Health 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Manufacturing 

7 

7 

8 

8 

10 

9 

Mechanical 

6 

6 

5 

5 

7 

7 

Mining 

12 

12 

11 

12 

11 

11 

Service 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Transportation 

5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Other 

11 

11 

12 

11 

12 

12 


Figure 12. Comparison of Rank Order of Student Interest in Occupational 
Categories Between Cabell and Wayne Counties. 

The rank order of the first choices of students in Cabell and Wayne 
Counties among the occupational categories is exactly alike. However, 
expressed as a percent of the population, interest in the various occupational 
categories was not alike for both counties. This fact is evident from a 
review of Table V-20a, which compares the numerical and percent figures for 
the first choice of students in both counties. Cabell County students were 
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more homogeneous in their interests, i.e., 63 percent of the students were 
included in the top three ranking occupational categories; for the students 
of Wayne County, only slightly more than 50 percent of the students were 
included in the top three ranking categories. Overall, Wayne County students 
present a more heterogeneous group with regard to interest expressed in 
occupational categories . 

More variation occurs in the interest, as expressed by the rankings of 
occupational categories, on a second- and third-choice basis between the 
students in Cabell and Wayne Counties. The greatest difference occurs in 
the ranking of business occupations and transportation occupations on a 
second-choice basis. In Cabell County, business occupations ranked second; 
in Wayne County they ranked fourth. In Cabell County the reverse occurred, 
with transportation occupations ranked second. 

The most noticeable difference under the third choice is that there was 
greater ex>^ssed interest in agriculture in Wayne County than there was in 
Cabell County. Agriculture ranked fourth in Wayne County and ninth in Cabell 
County. This variation in the rank in agricultural occupations perhaps re- 
flects the nature of the population in Wayne County. Wayne County is clas- 
sified as a rural county, and, therefore, many students live in rural areas 
and many live on farms. These students probably selected, as their first and 
second choice, occupations which would take them out of the rural area or out 
of agriculture, which is declining in the area as an industry. However, there 
is still an interest on the part of the students to remain in agriculture if 
the economics of the industry were different or if they had to. 

In summary, the occupational interest profile of the students in both 
Cabell and Wayne Counties is very similar. By percentages the greater 
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interest in Cabell County is in occupations which are represented more 
often as professional, technical, and managerial, whereas the greater 
interest in Wayne County is in the direction of occupations which are 
represented more often as skilled or technical. 

Tables V-23 and V-24 present the occupational choices of the students 
by school for Cabell and Wayne Counties, respectively. The number of 
students in a school who chose each occupational category is listed , and 
indication is given as to which were first, second, and third choices. 
A percentage is shown for the numerical value of the first choice within 
each occupational category for each school so that comparisons can be made 
between schools within the same county, between schools in the two counties, 
and between the rank of the occupational category vzithin a school and the 
rank of the same occupational category for both the individual counties 
and the combined counties - 

Within each county various trends occur. Generally, the ranking of 
the occupational choices by students among the high schools in Cabell County 
maintained the same profile. The school which deviated the most from 
the county profile was Milton High School. The two greatest differences 
in schools with regard to the county profile were at Milton High School 
and Ceredo-Kenova High School. At Milton the agricultural occupational 
category ranked higher than for the other Cabell County schools. This is 
probably due to the fact that Milton services the most rural part of Cabell 
County. At Ceredo-Kenova High School the business occupational category was 
not ranked second in interest but was ranked much lower in comparison with 
the other Cabell County high schools. 
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In Wayne County, rankings for the occupational categories by school 
generally maintained a profile similar to the combined county profile. 
The main difference can be observed in reviewing the percent of students 
who indicated interest in the occupational categories in Wayne County 
separately and then as compared with the Cabell County percentages by 
school for the same occupational categories. 

Occupational Interest Defined Further by Job - 

In addition to indicating their interest in first-, second-, and 
third-choice occupational categories, the students were to indicate those 
jobs within each occupational category in which they were most interested. 
Students could also write in a job which particularly interested them in 
a space provided under each occupational category. 

Table V-21 lists those jobs which were listed under each occupational 
category and the number of times each job was selected by the students. 
Totals are expressed on an individual and combined county basis. 

Summarized below are the 20 jobs from all occupational categories 
which were selected most frequently by students. The jobs are rank-ordered 
in terms of decreasing expressed interest. 


Rank 


Job 


Occupational Category 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


Secretary 
Teacher 
Truck driver 
Social worker 
Automobile mechanic 
Registered nurse 
Lawyer 

Other - service 
Airline worker 
Doctor 


4 


Health 

Service 

Service 


Transportation 
Health 


Business 
Service 


Transportation 
Service 

Transportation 
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Rank 

Job 



1 1 Heavy- 

•equipment operator 

^!m^s^■r^p t* inn 

12 Policeman 


otJL V ict; 

13 Beautician 


L V X C 

14 Pilot 




15 Carpenter 


Construction 

16 Designer 


Clothing 

17 Waitress 


Food Processing 

18 Veterinarian 


Health 

19 Clerk- 

'typist 


Business 

20 Entertainer 


Service 

Listed below, on an individual 

county basis, are titles and ranks 

the 20 most frequently 

indicated jobs. 


Cabell County 



Wayne County 

Job 


Rank 

Job 

Secretary 


1 

Secretary 

Teacher 


2 

Truck driver 

Social worker 


3 

Auto mechanic 

Truck driver 


4 

Teacher 

Lawyer 


5 

Social worker 

Registered nurse 


6 

Registered nurse 

Other - service 


7 

Heavy-equipment operator 

Automobile mechanic 


8 

Airline worker 

Doctor 


9 

Beautician 

Airline worker 


10 

Carpenter 

Policeman 


11 

Other - service 

Entertainer 


12 

Clerk-typist 

Veterinarian 


13 

Pilot 

Waitress 


14 

We].der 

Designer 


15 

Lawyer 

Pilot 


16 

Designer 

Beautician 


17 

Cashier-checker 

Heavy-equipment operator 

18 

Licensed practical nurse 

Laboratory technician 


19 

Waitress 

X-ray technician 


20 

Veterinarian 

Of the 20 jobs ranked 

in Cabell County, 

8 require a college degrei 


3 require a professional degree. Of the 20 jobs ranked in Wayne County, 
five require a college degree and two require a professional degree. 
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According to Table V-21, there were 1,664 students interested in 
becoming secretaries, 1,187 in teaching, and 1,108 in being a truck driver. 
Because the Huntington SMSA, according to the Department of Employment 
Security , already has surpluses in all three categories, the students indi- 
cating interest in these jobs should either be redirected to another job 
or made aware of the fact that, if they intend to pursue their career 
choice, employment within the area v/ill be competitive and may necessitate 
their moving. These jobs also reflect the fact that most of the interest 
in being a secretary, teacher, social worker, or registered nurse is in jobs 
which are traditionally filled by women. These jobs, both locally and 
nationally, are overcrowded. This points out the need for education and 
exposure co oth.:'r Job oppor tunicies which would be equally attractive and 
acceptable to young women. 

Student interest, therefore, should not be the sole factor in determin- 
ing which educational programs should be offered. Instead, student interest 
should be used as a barometer for helping to determine the composition and 
degree of interest in occupations so that programs may be developed which 
will redirect and inform students who are interested in jobs that have long- 
term surpluses or a profile of becoming obsolete toward other satisfying 
alternatives . 

Table V-22 lists those ''other" jobs which the students of Cabell and 
Wayne Counties wrote in under each occupational category. This listing 
illustrates the multitude of other jobs which could possibly absorb more 
students (beyond the number listed as a result of the survey), if these 
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jobs were made more visible to students or if students were given more 
direction and role models from which to gain more realistic ideas about the 
world oE work. 

By schools, the ranking of occupational categories differed the most 
from the rest of the schools in Wayne County at Crum and Fort Gay High 
Schools. Mining, while still ranked low in comparison with the other 
occupational categories, had the highest percentage of student interest 
expressed at Crum and Fort Gay High Schools. 

As in Cabell County, one school in Wayne County, Wayne High School, 
showed that the students ranked the agricultural occupational category higher 
than did the students in the other schools in Wayne County. Thus, the most 
interest in agricultural occupations was evident at Milton High School in 
Cabell County and at Wayne High School in Wayne County. 
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1971-72 and 1972-73 
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V-2 
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V-3 
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TABLE V-2 


1971-72 and 1972-73 CABELL AND WAYNE COUNTY GRADUATES 
ENROLLED IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
BY TYPE OF PROGRAM AND GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 



CABELL 

WAYNE 

TOTAL 

TOTAL EDUCATION 

918 

382 

1,200 

Four-Year College 

804 

271 

1,075 

In-State 

708 

256 

964 

Huntington 

638 

239 

877 

Charleston 

2 

-0- 

2 

Morgantown 

35 

9 

44 

Other 

33 

8 

41 

Out-of-state 

96 

15 

111 

Ohio 

12 

2 

14 

Kentucky 

21 

2 

23 

Other 

63 

11 

74 

Technical-Vocational-Trade 

114 

111 

225 

West Virginia Counties 

98 

77 

175 

Cabell 

95 

66 

161 

Wayne 

-0- 

1 

1 

Kanawha 

1 

3 

4 

Other 

2 

7 

9 

Out-of-state 

16 

34 

50 

Ohio Counties 

2 

1 

3 

Lawrence 

-0- 

. -0- 

-0- 

Other 

2 

1 

3 

Kentucky Counties 

2 

21 

23 

Boyd 

1 

7 

8 

Other 

1 

14 

15 

Other States* 

12 

12 

24 


* - Refer to Table V- 2a for listing of other states to which graduates of 
Cabell and Wayne county have gone to school. 
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TABLE V-2a 

LOCATION OF CABELL-WAYNE COUNTIES GRADUATES 
IN OTHER STATES OUTSIDE OF TRI-STATE 
BY TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 

1971-72 and 1972-73 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 

No. 

TECH/VOC./OCC./ TRADE/ JR. COLL. 

No. 

Virginia 

16 

Florida 

5 

Tennessee 

12 

Tennessee 

4 

Florida 

5 

Michigan 

2 

Indiana 

5 

California 


North Carolina 

5 

Kansas 

1 

Pennsylvania 

4 

Missouri 

1 

Georgia 

3 

New York 

1 

Massachusetts 

3 

Pennsylvania 

1 

South Carolina 

3 

South Carolina 


New York 

2 

Virginia 


Oklahoma 

2 

Out of State, Location Unknown 

6 

California 




Alaska 




Michigan 




Maryland 




Texas 




Wisconsin 




Out of State, Location Unknown 

8 



TOTAL OUT-OF-TRI- STATE 
BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 

74 


24 

TOTAL OUT-OF-TRI-STATE 

98 
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TABLE V-3 


1971-72 and 1972-73 CABELL AND WAYNE COUNTY EMPLOYED GRADUATES 
BY GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT 



CABELL 

WAYNE 

TOTAL 


/.CO 

39o 

855 





Witnin West Virginia 

427 

320 

747 

Cabell 

414 

155 

569 

Huntington 

340 

l.')4 

494 

Bar hour sville 

12 

1 

13 

Milton 

43 

0 

43 

utner 

19 

0 

19 

Wayne 

3 

164 

167 

Huntington 

u 

1 o 

lo 

1 o 

io 

way ne 

A 
U 

AQ 

AQ 

Ceredo 

0 

14 

14 

Kenova 

3 

42 

45 

Fort Gay 

0 

12 

12 

Other 

0 

29 

29 

Other Counties 

10 

1 

11 

Kanawha 

1 

0 

1 

Other W. Va. 

9 

1 

10 

Out-of-state 

32 

76 

115 

Ohio 

3 

32 

35 

Cleveland 

-0- 

2 

2 

Co lumbus 

1 

8 

9 

Ironton 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

Other 

2 

22 

24 

Kentucky 

2 

18 

20 

Ashland 

2 

2 

4 

Other 

-0- 

16 

16 

Other States* 

27 

26 

60 


* - Refer to Table V-3a for listing of other states to which graduates of 
Cabell and Wayne county have moved to become employed. 
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TABLE V-Sa 

LOCATION OF CABELL-WAYNE COUNTIES GRADUATES 
EMPLOYED IN OTHER AREAS OUTSIDE OF TRI-STATE 
1971-72 and 1972-73 


Other Counties (W. Va.) 

No, 

Other States 

No. 

Putnam 

6 

Florida 

16 

Jackson 

3 

Virginia 

14 

Fayette 

1 

Michigan 

6 



Illinois 

4 



North Carolina 

3 



Texas 

3 



Washington, D,C. 

3 



Maryland 

2 



California 




Connecticut 




Georgia 




Indiana 




Massachusetts 




Wisconsin 



TOTAL EMPLOYED IN OTHER 
COUNTIES W. Va. 


10 


Great Lakes 

Travels state to state 
Unknown 


TOTAL EMPLOYED OUT-OF 
TRI- STATE AREA 
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CABELL COUNIY 


1971-72 and 1972-73 
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PARENT INTEREST SURVEY RESULTS 
CABELL AND WAYNE COUNTIES 


TABLES 

V-10 
V-lOa 
V-lOb 
V-lOc 


TABLE V-10 
SUMMARY OF CABELL AND WAYNE COUNTIES 
PARENTS SURVEY 


RESPONDENTS 


CABELL 
2,283 


WAYNE 
1,034 


TOTAL 
3,317 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 
SECONDARY 


Terminal Educational Plans 


High School 
College 
*Other 


586 
1,513 
204 


Desire to Enroll 

Children in Vocational Education 


Yes 
No 


1,369 
728 


419 
531 
102 


812 
170 


1,005 
2,044 
306 


TOTAL 
2,181 
898 


% 

66% 
34% 


EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 
POST-SECONDARY 


Desire of Adults to 

Enroll in Vocational Education 


Yes 
No 


417 
970 


* *Types of Courses Desired By Adults 


A. High School Diploma 

B. Personal Use 

C. Trade-Skill 

D . Homemaking 

E. Business-Office 

F. Agriculture 

G. Health 

H. Other 

To tal 


93 
164 
190 
147 
183 

26 
109 

35 

947 


249 
446 


35 
112 
143 
102 
136 
36 
72 
22 

658 


TOTAL 
666 
1,416 


128 
276 
333 
249 
319 
62 
181 
57 

1,605 


% 

32% 
68% 


* - Types of schools listed on Table V-lOa. 
** - For specific courses which were listed under A-H on Parent Surveys, 
see Table V-lOb. 
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TABLE V-lOa 
"OTHER'* EDUCATION DESIRED FOR CHILDREN 
PAIIENTS SURVEY CABELL-WAYNE COUNTIES 


OTHER EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 

(Other Than High. School or College) 


1. Trade School 372 

2. Business School 344 

3. Medical School (Health Related) 128 

4. Music 57 

5. Art 48 

6. Service, Military 22 

7. Agricultural 18 

8. Religious 11 

9. Cosmetology 8 
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TABLE V-lOb 
SPECIFIC COURSES DESIRED 
IN POSTSECONDARY-ADULT EDUCATION 

CAEiELL-WAYNE COUNTIES 


A. Courses Leading to High School Diploma 128 

B. Courses for General Personal Satisfaction 

Art 14 

Music 9 

Real Estate 6 

Photography 5 

Psychology 4 

Business 3 

Public Speaking 3 

Sociology 3 

Economics 2 

Political Science 2 

Speed Reading 2 


Architecture 

Ceramics 

English 

Foreign Language 
Modern Math 
Oceanography 
Religion 
Writing 

C. Courses To Improve Trade, Industrial, or Technical 
Skills or Knowledge 


Electronics 22 

Upholstery 21 

Welding 19 

Auto Mechanics 18 

Trade (general) 16 

Carpentry 12 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 12 

Drafting 8 

Electrical 7 

Woodworking 5 

Home Appliance Repair 4 

T.V. Repair 4 

Sheet Metal 4 

Auto Body 3 


Con't—Table V-lOb Page 2 of A 
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C. Courses To Improve Trade, Industrial, or Technical 
Skills or Knowledge (cont'd.) 


Plumbing 3 

Machinist 2 

Truck Driver 2 

Blueprint Reading 1 

Broadcasting 1 

Building Maintenance 1 

Electrical Engineering 1 

Industrial Arts 1 

Mason 1 

Metal Fabrication 1 

Painting 1 

Other 

Trigonometry 1 

English 1 

Math 2 

D. Courses in Homemaking 

Sewing 46 

Tailoring 36 

Cooking 19 

Interior Decoration 16 

Crafts 11 

Homemaking (general) 6 

Beautician 4 

Cake Decorating 4 

Flower Arranging 3 

Embroidery~S ti tchery 2 

Refinishing Furniture 2 


Antiquing 
Baking 

Candy Making 
Child Care 
Consumer Education 
Dietician 
Drapery 

Furniture Making 

Slip Cover Construction 

Quilting 

E. Courses in Business and Office Occupations 


Typing 54 

Shorthand 28 

Bookkeeping 27 

Office Machines 19 

Office Practice 5 
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Con't— ^Table V-lOb Page 3 of 4 


E, Courses in Business and Office Occupations (cont'd) 


General Business 4 

Business Management 3 

Filing 3 

Secretarial 3 

Accounting 2 

Business Law 2 

Business Math 2 

Data Processing 2 

Income Taxes 2 

Telephone Operator 2 

Cash Register 1 

Hotel Management 1 

Keypunch 1 

Speed Writing 1 

F. Courses in Agricultural Occupations 

Gardening 7 

Conservation 4 

Forestry 4 

Vo-ag 4 

Farm Mechanics 2 

Landscaping 2 

Horticulture 1 

Farm Management 1 


G, Courses in Health Occupations 

Nursing 
LPN 

First Aid 
Nutrition 
Physical Education 

Physical Fitness 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Football 

Basketball 

Baseball 
Lab Technician 
General Hygiene 
Medical Technologist 
X^Ray Technician 
Dentistry 
Druggist 
Home Nursing 
Medical Terms 
Medical Transcription 
Physical Therapist 
Psychology 
Safety 

Veterinarian 

ERIC 


25 
12 
8 
4 
4 


3 
2 
2 
2 
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Con' t— Table V-lOb Page 4 of 4 


H. Other Courses 


Banking 
Chorus 
Insurance 
Study Habits 
World Affairs 


Drivers Education 
Creative Writing 
Library 


3 
2 
2 


ERIC 


TABLE V-lOc 

OTHER COURSES DESIRED BY PARENTS FOR CHILDREN 


Cabell-Wayne Counties 


AGRICULTURE 


Vo-ag 18 

Agriculture 10 

Forestry 4 

Ornamental Horticulture 2 

BUSINESS 

Business 107 

Typing 48 

Bookkeeping 30 

Secretarial 29 

Shorthand 26 

Business Machines 15 

Clerical 12 

Accounting 9 

Computer 7 

Keypunch 3 

Business English 1 

Economics 1 

Human Relations 1 

Telephone Operator 1 

CLOTHING 

Sewing 13 

Dress Design 5 

CONSTRUCTION 

Carpentry 39 

Electrician 23 

Plumbing 13 

Woodworking 7 

Construction 4 

Mason 2 

Surveying 2 

Architect 2 

Building and Wiring 1 

Civil Engineer 1 

Bulldozer Operator 1 

Pipe Fitting 1 


FOOD PROCESSING 


Cooking 3 

Dietician 1 

HEALTH 

Nursing 65 

Health 34 

Medicine 13 

X-Ray Technician 3 

Nurses Aide 2 

Dental Assistant 2 

Dental Hygienist 1 

Pharmacy 1 

MANUFACTURING 

Welder 42 

Engineering 10 

Machinist 10 

Sheet Metal 2 

Millwright 1 

MECHANICAL 

Auto Mechanics 66 

Drafting 29 

Electronics 29 

Trade 28 

Mechanic 20 


Air Cond . and Refrigeration 2 

Aviation Mechanic 1 

Car Body Finishing 1 

Mechanical Drawing 1 

Motorcycle Mechanic 1 

T.V. -Radio Repair 1 

MINING 

Heavy Equipment Engineer 11 

Mining Engineer 1 


Con't—Table V-lOc Page 2 of 2 
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SERVICE 


Teacher 9 

Social Worker 8 

Cosmetology 7 

Law 6 

Interior Decoration 5 

Social Science 4 

Building Maintenance 2 

Journalism 2 

Photography 2 

Psychology 2 

Librarian 1 

Performing Arts 1 
Special Education 

(Handicapped) 1 

TRANSPORTATION 

Truck Driver 17 

Airline Worker 2 

Airline Stewardess 1 


ACADEMIC 


Math 68 

Home Economics 47 

Science 30 

Music 24 

History 22 

Art 15 

Driver's Education 14 

Foreign Language 14 

Biology 7 

Drama 6 

Spanish 5 

Physical Education 5 

Commercial Art 4 

Advanced Math 3 

Bible Study 3 

Chemis try 3 

Latin 3 

Speech 3 

French 3 

Spelling 3 

Composition 2 


Consumer Education 
Crafts 

Special Education 

Sports 

Military 


ERIC 


PARENT INTEREST SURVEY RESULTS 
CABELL COUNTY 

TABLE 
V-11 


BEST copy AVAILAI^Ll 
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PARENT INTEREST SURVEY RESULTS 
WAYNE COUNTY 


TABLE 
V-12 


ERIC 
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TABLE V-12 

WAYNE COUNTY PARENTS SURVEY RESULTS 
BY SCHOOL WITH COUNTY TOTALS 


Respondent - 

Buffalo 
H.S. 

Ceredo- 
Kenova H.S. 

E 

1 

Vinson H.S. 

Wayne H.S. 

Wayne Jr. H, 

County 
Total 

Husband (Male) 

127 

101 

59 

122 

Ill 

166 

32 

718 

Wife (Female) 

30 

57 

27 

49 

45 

93 

15 

316 

To tals 

157 

158 

86 

171 

156 

259 

47 

1,034 

Education for Children - 









High School - 

47 

45 

55 , 94 

33 

120 1 

25 

419 

College - 

95 

105 

25 

60 

118 

107 

21 

531 

Other - 

28 

10 

7 

21 

9 

25 

2 

102 

Desire to Enroll 
Children in Voc. Ed. 









Yes - 

127 

129 

68 

154 

109 

191 

34 

812 

No - 

20 

22 

17 

17 

36 

46 

12 

170 

Desire to Enroll 
Adults in Voc, Ed. 









Yes - 

31 

40 

19 

56 

47 

50 

6 

249 

No - 

72 

91 

39 

55 

59 

106 

24 

446 

Types of Courses Desired by Adults 







A. High School 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

16 

1 

35 

B. Personal Use 

18 

17 

4 

20 

20 

31 

1 

112 

C. Trade-Skill 

20 

17 

12 

37 

18 

34 

5 

143 

D . Homemaking 

13 

20 

8 

19 

23 

17 

2 

102 

E. Business-Office 

23 

26 

10 

20 

24 

30 

3 

136 

F. Agricultural 

2 

2 

3 

15 

4 

10 

1 

36 

G. Health 

13 

7 

4 

21 

13 

14 

0 

' 72 

H. Other 

0 

6 

1 

5 

3 

6 

1 

22 

Total Desiring 
Program 

89 

95 

40 

127 

93 

158 

15 

; 658 


STUDENT INTEREST SURVEY RESULTS 

Respondents Zy Curriculum In Which Enrolled 
CABELL AND WAYNE COUNTIES 


TABLES 

V--13 
V-14 
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TABLE V-13 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS RESPONDING TO STUDENT INTEREST SURVEY 
BY CURRICULUM IN WHICH PRESENTLY ENROLLED 

CABELL-WAYNE COUNTIES 

SUMMARY 



CABELL 

WAYNE 

TOTAL 


Curriculum 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No, 

% 

Vocational 

902 

15,89 

839 

30,90 

1,741 

20,76 

General 

2,320 

AO . 88 

717 

26,41 

3,037 

36.19 

College Prep 

2,232 

39.34 

1,117 

41,14 

3,349 

39.92 

Unspecified* 

221 

3,89 

42 

1,55 

263 

3.13 


5,675 

100,0 

2,715 

100.0 

8,390 

100.00 


ERIC 


* - Students who did not respond to question on survey. 
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STUDENT INTEREST SURVEY RESULTS 


Planned Status and Location After Graduation 
CABELL AND WAYNE COUNTIES 


TABLES 

V-16 
V-17 
V-18 
V-19 
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TABLE V-17 

PLANNED STATUS AND LOCATION OF PRESENTLY ENROLLED STUDENTS 
IN GRADES 9-12 UPON GRADUATION 
FOR CABELL AND WAYNE COUNTIES 

SUMMARY—FIRST CHOICE 



Within 
West Virginia 

Elsewhere 

College 

Tech- Vocational 
Schools 

Work 
TOTAL 

Cabell 
1,896 

Wayne 
767 

Total 
2,663 

Cabell 
1,000 

Wayne 
282 

Total 
1,282 

531 

375 

906 

101 

120 

221 

1,170 

751 

1,921 

360 

256 

616 

3,597 

1,893 

5,490 

1,461 

658 

2,119 


Within 
West Virginia 

Elsewhere 
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TABLE V-20 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE OF STUDENTS 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD CHOICES COMBINED 
CABELL- WAYNE COUNTIES 


Occupation 

Agriculture 

Business 

Construction 

Clothing 

Food Processing 

Health 

Manufacturing 
Mechanical 
Mining 
Service 

Transportation 
Other 


SUMMARY 


Cabell 
645 

2,186 

1,292 
848 
549 

2,062 
ouS 

1,005 
127 

3,403 

1,472 
165 


Wayne 

Total 

I 

384 

1,029 

4.6% 

1,041 

3,227 

14.6 

771 

2,063 

9.3 

402 

1,250 

5.7 

312 

861 

3.9 

975 

3,037 

13.7 

439 

1,107 

5.0 

685 

1,690 

7.6 

86 

213 

1.0 

1,507 

4,910 

22.2 

1,004 

2,476 

11.2 

104 

269 

1.2 


22,132 

100.0 
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TABLE V-20a 

OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE OF STUDENTS 
CABELL-WAYNE COUNTIES 


FIRST CHOICE 


Occupation 

Cabell 

Way 

ne 

Total 

% 

Agriculture 

No. 

196 

% 

3.8% 

No. 

117 

% 

4.5% 

313 

4.0% 

Business 

1,008 

19.4 

462 

17 .4 

1,470 

18.8 

Construction 

522 

10.0 

317 

12.0 

839 

10.7 

Clothing 

169 

3.3 

65 

2.5 

234 

3.0 

Food Processing 

113 

2.2 

61 

2.3 

174 

2.2 

Health 

973 

18.7 

406 

15.5 

1,379 

17.7 

Manufacturing 

197 

3.8 

118 

4.5 

315 

4.0 

Mechanical 

305 

5.9 

225 

8.6 

530 

6.8 

Mining 

11 

.2 

20 

.8 

31 

.4 

Service 

1,302 

25.0 

519 

19 .8 

1,821 

23.3 

Transportation 

325 

6.3 

253 

9.7 

578 

7.4 

Other 

77 

1.4 

54 

2.1 

131 

1.7 


5,198 

100.0 

2,617 

100.0 

7,815* 

100.0 


* - The total number of students who responded to this portion of the survey 
is lower than the total number of students who took the survey on an 
individual and a combined county basis. This is due to lack of response 
and incorrect responses on the part of the students and thus these survey 
results were Invalid and omitted. 
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TABLE V-20b 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE OF STUDENTS 
CABELL-WA^iTNE COUNTIES 


Occupation 
Agriculture 
Business 
Construction 
Clothing 
Food Processing 
Health 

Manu f ac tur ing 
Mechanical 
Mining 
Service 

Transportation 
Other 


SECOND CHOICE 


Cabell 
207 
640 
388 
325 
23*^ 
634 
260 
393 
49 

1,207 
551 
44 


Wayne 
104 
303 
234 
172 
104 
341 
170 
260 

23 
546 
373 

26 


Total 
311 
943 
622 
497 
340 
975 
430 
653 
72 

1,753 
924 
70 

7 , 590 * 


% 

4.1% 
12.4 
8.2 
6.5 
4.5 
12.8 
5.7 
8.6 
1.0 
23.1 
12.2 
.9 

100.0 


ERIC 


The total number of students who responded to this portion of the survey 
is lower than the total number of students who took the survey on an 
individual and a combined county basis. This is due to lack of response 
and incorrect responses on the part of the students and thus these survey 
results were invalid and omitted. 
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TABLE V-20c 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE OF STUDENTS 
CABELL-WAYNE COUNTIES 

THIRD CHOICE 


1 

Occupation 

Cabell 

Wayne 

Total 

% 

Agriculture 

242 

263 

405 

5.9% 

Business 

538 

276 

814 

11.9 

Construction 

382 

220 

602 

8.8 

Clothing 

354 

165 

519 

7.6 

Food Processing 

. 300 

147 

447 

6.6 

Health 

455 

228 

683 

10.0 

Manufacturing 

211 

151 

362 

5.3 

Mechanical 

307 

200 

507 

7.4 

Mining 

67 

43 

110 

1.6 

Service 

894 

442 

1,336 

19.6 

Transportation 

596 

378 

974 

14.3 

Other . 

44 

24 

68 

1.0 




6,827* 

100.0 


* - The total number of students who responded to this portion of the survey 
is lower than the total number of students who took the survey on an 
individual and a combined county basis. This is due to lack of response 
and incorrect responses on the part of the students and thus these survey 
results were invalid and omitted. 
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TABLE V-21 

OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE OF STUDENTS BY JOB 
CABELL-WAYNE COUNTIES 


SUMMARY— ALL CHOICES 


Agriculture 


Business 


Landscaper 
Florist 
Forester 
Farmer 
Dairy Farmer 
Stock Breeder 
Nurseryman 
*Other 


Manager 
Administrator 
Secretary 


Clerk- Typist 
Key punch Operator 
Computer Programmer 
Bookkeeper 
Accountant 
Cashier-Checker 
Other 


Construction 


Carpenter 


Heavy Equipment Operator 


Cabell 

40 
72 
151 
176 
32 
106 
11 
11 


84 
94 

1,016 


208 


135 
187 
116 
208 
177 
29 


235 


251 


Wayne 

28 
56 
126 
138 
40 
81 
10 
22 


119 
35 
648 


222 


120 
112 
146 
112 
174 
40 


230 


294 


Total 

68 
128 
277 
314 

72 
187 

21 

33 


203 
129 
1.664 


430 


255 
299 
262 
320 
351 
69 


465 


545 


Numerical 

Rank 


19 


15 


11 


Electrician 
Draftsman 
Plumber 
Painter 
Mason 
Surveyor 
Bricklayer 
Civil Engineer 
Architect 
Electrical Engineer 
Other 


162 
141 
53 
70 
17 
35 
72 
51 
210 
95 
6 


146 
100 
45 
48 
16 
41 
80 
34 
101 
67 
6 


308 
241 

98 
118 
"\33' 
^6 
152 

85 
311 
162 

12 


* _ 


See Table V- 22 for listing of other jobs written in by students 
under each occupational heading. 
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Clothing 


Designer 


Food Processing 


Seamstress 
Tailor 

Dressmaker 
Buyer 
lOther 


Dietician 
Chef/Cook 
Waiter 
Waitress 


Health 


Butcher 
Meatcutter 
Grocer 
Baker 
Other 


Doctor 


Registered Nurse 


Licensed Practical Nurse 
Veterinarian 


X-Ray Technician 
Lab Technician 
Dental Assistant 
Dental Hygienist 
Dental Mechanic 
Other 

Manufacturing 

. Assembly Line Worker 
Machine Operator 
Welder 
Machinist 
Chemical Process Worker 
Chemical Engineer 
Electronics Technician 
Other 


Cabell 


281 


150 
15 
135 
168 
71 


70 
95 

24 

285 


12 
16 
45 

34 
1 


425 


467 


173 
286 


242 
248 
105 
68 
15 
118 


57 
107 
199 
82 
9 
45 
114 
3 


Wayne 
184 


80 
8 

106 
101 
26 


33 
67 

12 
167 


6 
4 
26 
35 
1 


155 


379 


174 
159 


136 
154 
100 

32 
5 

81 


59 
123 
193 
64 
16 
39 
78 
2 


Total 


465 


237 


Numerical 
Rank 

16 


230 
23 
241 
269 
97 


103 
162 
36 
452 


18 
20 
71 
69 
2 


580 


846 


347 
445 


378 
402 
205 
100 
20 
199 


116 
230 
392 
146 
25 
84 
182 
5 


17 


10 


18 


* - See Table V-22 for listing of other jobs written in by students 
under each occupational heading. 
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Appliance Repairman 


14 

18 

32 


Automotive Engineer 


51 

41 

92 


TV SpTV^pPTn^m 




u o 


RpfT'l&PTat"i_nn MppVipttIp 



1 o 

Art 


T^1lQ^'nPQQ Mar»mn<3 P <a n a ^ Tm a n 
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Q 

1 fl 
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u uner 


Q 

9 A 









Miner 


16 

24 

40 


Equipment Operator 


27 

32 

59 


Geologis t 


A 7 
D / 

OA 

yi 


M inino "pr^fYT n f> f> 
nXLlXLlg ILLlgXilCCL 



Q 

zy 


Stationary Engineer 

\ 

D 

z 

Q 
0 


Other 


1 
1 

1 
1 

z 


Service 






Social Worker 


OZO 


L , UZZ 

4 

Teacher 

7 0 0 

0 Q ^ 

1 1 Q 7 

1 , lo / 

2 

Lawyer 

A ft ft 
^♦00 

1 Q 1 

ly i 

A7Q 

D / y 

7 

C] ergyman 


J o 

zu 

7fl 
/ 0 


Policeman 


^ 1 Q 


^9A 
5Z^ 

1 9 
1 Z 

Entertainer 

0 Q Q 

zyo 

1 Ji 

4zy 

20 

Beautician 


0 A Q 
Z^J 

C 1 "7 
Jl/ 

1 o 
1 J 

Salesman 


104 

55 

159 


Barber 


1 c\ 
iU 

1 1 
1 1 

0 1 

Zl 


Printer 


•^7 

1 '\ 



Journalist 


1 ^7 
13/ 

1 s 

zy z 


Other 


ASS 
4 J J 

?9A 

A7Q 

o/ y 

Q 
O 

Transportation 






Truck Driver 


S7fi 


1 1 

1 « lUO 

J 

Bus Driver 


60 

81 

141 


Railroad Man 


59 

84 

143 


Seaman 


60 

42 

102 


Airline Worker 


381 



Q 

Pilot 

281 

213 

494 

14 

Other 


3 

13 

16 


**Other 


160 

92 

252 



** - See Table V- 22 for listing of other occupations written in by 
students. 
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TABLE V-22 


"OTHER** JOBS WRITTEN IN UNDER OCCUPATIONAL HEADINGS 
CABELL -WAYNE COUNTIES 


OCCUPATION/JOB 


CABELL 


WAYNE 


AGRICULTURE 
Horse Trainer 
Game Warden 
Botanist 
Conservationist 
Fisherman 
Horse Rancher 
Soil Scientist 
Mammalogist 
Wildlife Manager 
Horseback Riding Teacher 
Forest Ranger 
Agricultural Advisor 
Government Hunter 
County Agent 
Firefighter 
Park Ranger 


5 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 


BUSINESS 

Receptionist 
Telephone Operator 
Mathematician 
Insurance 
Medical Secretary 
Stock Broker 
Stock Investor 
Advertising 
Court Reporter 
Dispatcher 
Real Estate 
Computer Technician 
Marketing 
Actuary 

Legal Secretary 

Office Machines Operator 

Owner 

Clerk 

Broker 

Economist 

Banker 

Pet Shop Owner 


2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 


9 
4 
5 
3 
1 
2 

4 
2 

1 
4 


Con' t— Table V-22 Page 2 of 6. 
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OCCUPATION/JOB 

CONSTRUCTION 

Industrial Construction 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Laborer 

Ironworker 

Roofer 

Dry Wa]l 

Painter 

CLOTHING 
Model 
Boutique 
Store Owner 
Sales Clerk 
Upholster 
Fashion Advertiser 
Window Designer 


CABELL 


1 
1 
4 


WAYNE 


54 
4 
1 
2 


2 
1 
1 
2 


22 


1 
1 
2 


FOOD PROCESSING 
Home Economist 
Manager 


HEALTH 

Ward Clerk 
Anthesiologis t 
Dentist 

Physical Therapist 

Drugist. 

Psychiatrist 

Psychologist 

Medical Technician 

Medical Technologist 

Dental Technician 

Pharmacist 

Nurses Aide 

Orthodontist 

Pediatrician 

Medical Research 

Bacteriologist 

Pathologist 

Medical Assistant 

Military Nurse 

Emergency Medical 

Speech Pathologist 

Dr.'s Receptionist 

Medical Records Librarian 

Physicians Assistant 

Eye Doctor 

Anestithist 


1 
24 
10 
28 
12 
14 
6 
2 

1 
6 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
16 

4 
9 


21 
4 
1 


4 
2 
2 
2 
2 


ERIC 
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OCCUPATION/JOB 


CABELL 


WAYNE 


TOTAL 


HEALTH (cont'd) 
Chiropractor 
Geneticist 
Speech Therapist 
Occupational Therapist 
Medical Secretary 
Paramedic 
Biochemist 
Public Health Nurse 


MANUFACTURING 

Chemical Research 
Steel Worker 
Die Maker 
Sheet Metal 


MECHANICAL 

Mech. Engineer 

Bowling Machinery Mechanic 

Boat Mechanic 

Motorcycle Mechanic 

Aerospace Engineer 

Machine Shop Owner 

Pinball Machine Repairman 

Electronics Engineer 

Metal Fabricator 

Petroleum Equipment Repairman 


6 
1 
1 
1 


15 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


16 


MINING 

Welder (mines) 


ERIC 


SERVICE 
Scientist 

Interior Decorator 
Military 
Broadcaster 
Mailman 
Artist 
Fireman 
Politican 
Druggist 
Home Economist 
Mortician 
Photographer 
Guidance Counselor 
Night Club Owner 
Special Education (Handicapped) 
Pro Athlete 
Musician 
Missionary 


40 
38 
67 
11 
4 
83 
8 
8 
18 
2 
9 

18 
9 
2 
4 
63 
25 
2 


18 
33 


12 
12 
5 

2 
3 
15 


5 
46 
17 

5 


40 
56 
99 
11 

4 
95 
20 
13 
18 

4 

12 
33 
9 

9 

109 
42 
7 
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OCCUPATION/JOB 


CABELL 


WAYNE 


SERVICE (cont'd.) 
Manages Art Store 
Communications 
F.B.I. 
Peace Corps 
Journalist 
Evangelist 
Radio - TV 
School Custodian 
Song Writer 
Probation Officer 
Actor 
Actress 

Religious Work 
Zoologist 

Juvenile Case Worker 

Chemist 

Author 

Librarian 

Special Education Teacher 

Psychiatrist 

Private Investigator 

Music Teacher 

Cosmetologist 

Red Cross 

C.I. A. 

Highway Patrol 
City Police 
Motorcross Rider 
Physicist 
Private Teacher 
Chair Director 
Film Director 
Historian 

Teacher's Assistant 

Day Care Worker 

Writer 

Orphanage 

Library Assistant 

Ballet-Dance Teacher 

Parole Officer 

Sanitary Engineer 

Custodian 

Judge 

Poet 

Post Office Worker 
Life Guard 
Sociologist 
Detective 


1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
4 
8 
1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
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OCCUPATION/JOB 


CABELL 


WAYNE 


TOTAL 


TRANSPORTATION 
Stewardess 


13 


16 


OTHER OCCUPATION 
Housewife 
Zoologist 
Scuba Diver 
Pet Shop Owner 
Athletic Trainor 
Private Piano Lesson 
Outdoor Work 
TV Production 
Art Designer 
Writer 
Astronaut 
Cartoonist 
As tronomer 
Scientist 
Mathematician 
Broadcasting 
Mo tor cross Riding 
Chemist 

Audio Engineer 

Climatologist \ 

Pro-Bowler 

Language Interpreter 

Oceanography 

Movie Making 

Archiology 

Water Well Driller 

Lumberjack 

Racing 

Kennel Owner 
Spelunker 
Atomic Physics 
Research Scientist 
Commercial Artist 
Jeweler 
Disc Jockey 
Marine Biologist 
Swimming Career 
Video Tape Editor 
Private Investigator 
Commentator 
Technician 
Anthropology 
Research Biologist 
Sign Painter 
Carpet Layer 
Activist 

Lease Operator (gas company) 


64 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
4 
5 
2 
4 
4 
7 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 


1 


30 
1 


94 


3 
1 
1 
2 


6 
1 


11 

3 
4 


12 
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OCCUPATION/JO B 

OTHER OCCUPATION (cont'd.) 


CABELL 


WAYNE 


TOTAL 


Radio Operator 

1 

Author 

] 

Foreign Relations 

1 

Drag Racer 

1 

Recording Engineer 

2 

Chemist 

3 

Analytical Chemist 

1 

Biologist 

1 

Pro Chess Player 

1 

Judo Instructor 

1 

Acoustics 

1 

Explorer 

1 

Illustrator 

1 

Locksmith 

1 
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SECTION VI 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introduction 

Sections II-V of this report have presented the task to be undertaken 
and pertinent data upon which decisions can be based. As evidenced by many 
of the data presented and discussed in each of the sections, dominant trends 
have appeared. These trends have helped form a picture of present and future 
needs for expanded vocational-education programs for Cabell and Wayne 
Counties. 

In this final section, the dominant data and the images they present 
will be summarized, and some conclusions will be drawn, all in regard to 
the final major and minor recommendations, which will be reported toward 
the end of this section. This summary will present briefly the important 
trends which have emerged so that, when the final recommendations are 
reviewed, the data and reasoning which have gone before will logically 
support the recommendations. 

A. Summary 

The objective of this report is twofold, as was outlined in Section I. 
The first objective was to collect pertinent available data and analyze 
them; the second objective was to present tentative recommendations, based 
on these data, for vocational-education programs and services for secondary, 
postsecondary , and adult-level programs in Cabell and Wayne Counties. The 
accomplishment of both tasks was achieved through the collection and analysis 
of data which have been presented in Sections II-V of this report. 
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The demographic data, presented In Section II, were the cornerstone of the 
data base, which provided a clearer picture of the population within both 
Cabell and Wayne Counties individually and the Huntington SMSA as a whole. 

The population of the Huntington SMSA will begin to stabilize and then 
to grow as forecasted from 1970 to 1990, with an increase of 8.7 percent 
over the next 20 years. This forecast reverses the trend of the past two 
decades for the State of West Virginia and the Huntington SMSA, when each 
experienced a population decline. 

The composition of the population shows that the number of persons in 
the younger age groups is decreasing, while the number of persons in the 
older age groups is increasing. This may be due in part to modern methods of 
family planning and a desire on the part of many people for a smaller 
family size. In addition, this is also due to the reduction in the number 
of persons of childbearing age, many of whom have moved out of the area or 
state to find work while the older segment of the population remains. In 
view of the foregoing facts, the growth which is expected to occur in the 
school-age population should not cause an undue number of problems within 
the school systems. If the recommendation for new facilities to accommodate pre 
dominately vocational-career programs were to be based solely on the fore- 
casted population growth, the conclusion would be obvious. However, other 
data must be consider d together with the demographic data when deriving 
recommendations for new lacilities. In Cabell County the shift is away 
from urban schools toward suburban schools. In Wayne County the shift is 
away from the rural toward the suburban or urban areas, which range in location 
from the southern part of the county to the northern part of the county outside 
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of the Wayne County part of the Huntington metropolitan area. Growth, 
therefore, appears to be occurring along or close to Route 64 in both Cabell 
and Wayne Counties. 

Another aspect of the community reflected in the dOTCTgraphic data is 
the information, by county, on the predominant type of employment, amount of 
education of those persons 25 years of age or older, number of families 
below the poverty level, and average family income. From the data which 
were presented in Section II, it can be concluded that both counties 
demonstrate socioeconomic needs, only these needs are expressed in different 
ways. A larger percentage of the total population in Wayne County is below 
the poverty level, has a lower family income, has fewer years of education, 
and has a slightly larger family size. However, in Cabell County, while the 
percentage of those persons below the poverty level is lower, the actual 
number of persons below the poverty level is larger. The only other 
difference between the two counties which needs to be considered in planning 
the type of delivery system needed to accommodate the individual and 
shared needs of the two counties is the type of population. The population 
of Cabell County is more urbanized, whereas the current population of Wayne 
County is rather rural. 

The data presented in Section III outline the history and status 
of the national, state, and Huntington SMSA labor force. Nationally, 
the occupational classification which is to experience the greatest growth 
between 1970 and 1980 v/ill be the professional, technical, and managerial 
jobs, which require either a college degree or specialized training. The 
category of occupations to experience the second greatest growth will be 
clerical and sales, followed by skilled trades and craftsmen. Semiskilled 
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workers, operatives, and laborers can be trained on the job and will 
experience: no new expansion. The only hiring in these areas will be to 
meet replacement needs, 

Wirhin the Huntington SMSA, manufacturing in the areas of fabricated 
metals, chemicals, and stone, clay, and glass products is expected to 
increase. Under the nonmanufacturing category, labor force needs are 
expected to be the greatest in the Industrial categories of service, trade, 
and construction, followed by finance, insurance and banking, certain 
sectors of transportation, communications, and public utilities, and certain 
areas of government. The total employment needs of agriculture and mining 
are expected to decrease, but the skill level of the employees needed in 
these two industries is expected to increase. 

According to the Annual Manpower Planning Report of March 1973, "the 
state, as well as the nation as a whole, should see some further economic 
expansion from consumer and capital spending,'* However, this economic expan- 
sion may not be sufficient to stem unemployment in West Virginia or the 
Huntington SMSA, as unemployment is expected to remain higher than the 
national average for some time. This situation has existed in the State of 
West Virginia for several decades. Consistently, when the economy improves, 
West Virginians who moved out of state to find emplo3anent move back into the 
state, and graduates who would have moved out of state to find employment 
remain, thereby inflating the labor force and effecting no appreciable 
decrease in the unemployment rate. 

Increased efforts in the area of economic development and industr^l 
expansion were recommended by many of the authoritative sources investigated. 
This is the strongest recommendation emanating from the analysis of the 
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labor force. The Huntington SMSA and the State of West Virginia in general 
maintain a surplus labor force. 

If this situation continues, the students of today who will be the 
labor force of tomorrow will probably have to move out of the Huntington 
area or the State of West Virginia to find work. If this is the case, and 
since there is no reason at this time to believe it will be dramatically 
different over the next ten years, students must be prepared to become 
effectively employed in the Huntington SMSA or in other states. 

Therefore, program recommendations for occupational clusters (see 
Part B, Recommendations) represent a combination of the national labor 
force neads by occupation and by industry and the industrial and occupational 
needs of the Huntington SMSA. 

This approach of trying to develop educational programs which prepare 
or direct the student toward careers which would benefit him whether he 
moves or remains in the Huntington SMSA evolved as the most practical 
approach and one which would service the greatest number of students. This 
would be due to the fact that there would be a wider range of occupations 
and industries represented to meet the studentfe individual interests and 
needs . 

The occupational clusters (or career clusters, as they are called In 
the recommendations) reflect, therefore, the present industrial classifications 
used by the Department of Labor and the Department of Employment Security. 
The industries and occupations within the Huntington SMSA project a profile 
similar to the standard labor classification system. However, the career , 
clusters which are recommended have been designed in light of educational- 
program concerns. One consideration was to deviate from the standard 
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industrial classifications by grouping related industrial and occupational 
classifications based upon similar subject matter in order to facilitate 
curriculum development and implementation and to conserve development and 
maintenance costs. 

The second consideration was with regard to matching employment 
projections by industry and occupation so that career cluster and course 
enrollments could be regulated. There would be some regulation over supply 
to meet the demand for those courses which would prepare a student for 
immediate entry into the labor market upon graduation. There would also 
be some regulation over the number of students and the occupations they 
planned to pursue which would :^equire higher education. This was, in part, 
the rationale behind the recommendation that a member of the school adminis- 
trative staff work closely with a staff analyst of the Department of 
Employment Security or other sources where projected labor force needs were 
available on a regular basis. 

In Section IV it was noted that 29 percent (grades 10 through 12) of 
the Cabell County students and 55 percent (grades 9 through 12) of the Wayne 
County students were participants in vocational-education programs. For 
females, however, the number of vocational-education programs vhich lead 
directly into the paid labor force is limited. Offerings in business have 
been the primary channels through which the female student is able to find entry 
into the paid labor force. Courses in home economics, which are also 
traditional selections for women, do not, generally speaking, provide an 
entry into the paid labor force. For males, although the spectrum of 
possibilities is slightly wider, limited offerings also exist in many 
schools, with business and one other area which would lead into the paid 
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labor force usually available to them. The options in the area of 
vocational-education open to currently enrolled students in the county 
schools must be increased. 

The increase in options available for those wishing to pursue career 
education is essential not only for those students who desire to enter the 
labor force immediately upon graduation but also for those who wish to enter 
the labor force after an intermediate step of higher education. All 
students need exposure to and increased awareness of the dynamics existing 
in the labor force. Programs which are currently offered appeal to a 
limited segment of the student population and fail to represent to the 
student a wide spectrum of employment possibilities in business and industry. 
A need exists to develop an educational program realistically geared to 
the world of work which will reach all secondary students before they graduate. 

With regard to postsecondary education, although there are several four- 
year institutions of higher education within the state of West Virginia 
which offer vocational-development programs, 89 percent of all students who 
pursue higher education from Cabell and Wayne Counties attend Marshall 
University (based on 1971-72 and 1972-73 graduate surveys). Marshall 
University does not and cannot offer programs which would meet the total 
needs for Cabell and Wayne Counties. 

The majority of public and private schools in the area of 
continuing education in the Huntington SMSA are schoolj^^ of business 
and cosmetology. The Cabell County Career Center .offers a larger 
selection of programs in comparison to other vocational-educational 
programs in the two-xounty area, but enrollment in the Center is limited 
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due to lack of space. Because of the cutback in the funding of federally 
assisted training and retraining programs, the number of people served 
by such programs will be diminished; this situation, of course, is likely to 
limit employment possibilities. 

At one time, to meet the needs of adults for more and better continuing 
education, a community college which would include a vocational curriculum 
was proposed for the Cabell-Wayne area. But is was felt that there was not 
enough need to justify setting up an entirely separate system with facilities, 
instructional staff, and programs which, in many instances, would overlap 
existing educational programs, as well as change the proposed direction for 
vocational-education. It is possible that the community and continuing 
educational needs for career education can be met with the program and 
facility now under consideration for the Cabell-Wayne area. 

The employment status of 1971-72 and 1972-73 graduates for both counties 
was surveyed so that this profile could be compared with the expressed post- 
secondary plans of presently enrolled junior and senior students. Presently 
enrolled students indicated in larger numbers than students had previously tha 
they planned to move out of state. (This situation reflects the actual 
status of the graduates who were surveyed,) More of the students who were 
canvassed plan to go on to some form of higher education than those who 
plan to enter immediately into the world of work. 

A higher percentage of students plan to work upon graduation in Wayne 
County than in Cabell. Wayne reflects a strong need for specific job 
training which would lead to employment after high school,- In the data 
gathered on Cabell County, it was found that more students had plans for 
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college than were actually enrolled in a college preparatory curriculum 

which would gear them for entry into and success in college. The survey 

also indicates that many students engaged in the general curriculum offered on the 

secondary level were without substantial goals and, in addition, according 

to state studies, have usually provided the greatest number of dropouts. 

When the actual status of graduates is compared with the projections of 
the students in school in Wayne and Cabell Counties, it is to be noted that 
in Wayne County a larger percentage of graduates have either entered the paid 
labor force or have been unemployed rather than have proceeded with higher 
education. Moreover, a larger percentage of students went on to other 
types of postsecondary education than did Cabell County graduates. The 
fact that entry into higher education, although it is the predominant plan 
for these students in both areas, is not realized as often as it i.s projected 
establishes a need for career-education programs which would offer students 
opportunities to be outfitted for the world of work. One important element 
which is borne out by the surveys is that a student should receive specific 
training for a career area of his choice to be utilized in the event that 
plans for higher education do not materialize. 

For both counties combined, the largest number of graduates went on 
to college, with the second largest number working. The number of students 
going on to college increased from one year to the next, while the 
number of students working declined and unemployment among graduates 
increased. The commuter and out-migration patterns of the graduates were 
the same as those reported in Section II for the residents of the two 
counties in the Huntington SMSA. There is far more cross-commuting occurring 
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for the residents of Wayne County. Wayne County residents commute to 
Huntington which is in Cabell County, whereas the residents of Cabell County 
commute to Ohio or Kentucky* 

The needs of parents of the currently enrolled secondary students have 
been assessed also in the data and analysis reported in Section V. Of the 
parents of currently enrolled students only half the amount of interest 
was expressed in adult vocational-education programs for themselves as 
for their children, 66 percent to 32 percent. More interest was shown in 
adult courses in Wayne County than in Cabell County. Of those parents who 
did want courses two profiles of interest occurred. One profile of interest 
indicated that these adults wanted courses similar to the traditional vocational 
offerings, with trade and industrial and personal- interest courses ranking 
highest. The second profile of interest indicated by parents was expressed 
in terms of occupations or jobs, rather than courses. The parents also 
did this for the "other special" courses they desired for their children, in 
addition to those offered in the regular high school curriculum. The majority 
of the occupations listed for themselves as adults, or for their children, 
did not fit within the scope of the present vocational offerings in Cabell 
and Wayne Counties. 

Returning to the students themselves, it can be seen from the Student 
Interest Survey that the profile of the students^ interest in occupations 
was similar to that of their parents with minor differences. On a combined 
county basiSj the greatest amount of interest was expressed, first, in 
service occupations and, second, in business occupations. The particular 
jobs for which the greatest amount of interest was expressed were those of 
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teacher and social worker and secretary. Interest in health occupations 
ranked third in Cabell County^ and transportation occupations ranked third in 
Wayne County. 

The main difference in the profile of student interest in occupations 
and jobs, when comparisons are made on an individual county basis, was one 
of degree. In Cabell County a larger percentage of the total student popu- 
lation surveyed was interested in the top three occupations selected - service, 
business, and health - than in Wayne County, In Wayne County, while the 
student interest was highest in service, business, and health, it was lower 
by percent of total student interest. More of the interest shifted to the 
fourth through sixth ranked occupational areas of transportation, construction, 
and manufacturing.. 

The second main difference in the profile of student interest occurred 
between schools. The profile of occupational interest differed the most 
from all other schools in both counties for Fort Gay anl Cium High Schools 
in Wayne County and, to a lesser degree, for Milton High School in Cabell Country. 
Interest in agricultural occupations was higher at all three of these high 
schools, and mining was higher at Fort Gay and Crum High Schools, even though 
it still ranked low in comparison with the other occupational areas. 

Should the plans of the students materialize, there is going to be, 
for example, a large number of secretaries entering an already over supplied 
market in the Huntington SMSA. A viable and dynamic career-education 
program would educate a student to the work situation which the student is 

planning on entering or redirect the student to an occupation which will 

« 

increase the probability of employment. 
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It can be seen that^ except for certain differences noted above and in 
the various sections of this report, the interest and needs of both Cabell 
and Wayne Counties are similar. Thus, the idea of one educational system 
and program is supported by the data reviewed. 

B. Recommendations 

The task of the ''Annual Report on State and Area Occupational Require- 
ments for Vocational Education FY 1974," prepared by the West Virginia 
Department of Employment Security, was to present the labor market findings 
for the State of West Virginia with respect to setting the direction of 
vocational education in the state. The conclusion of the report was that 
since uhere is a surplus of trained workers who were unemployed in the 
state, the department was "hard pressed to set the direction for vocational 
education training programs." The report concluded that "the proper 
direction of training programs in West Virginia must wait until unemployment 
has declined." 

It is the contention of this present report that the future of currently 
enrolled students in both Cabell and Wayne Counties should not be put in 
jeopardy by looking for direction solely from the present condition of the 
labor market. There are steps which can be taken on both the state and county 
level to set the future direction of the people of the State of West Virginia. 
While this present report cannot improve social and economic conditions which 
exist within the state and in Cabell and Wayne Counties, it can, through 
recommending relevant educational programs and services, begin to improve the 
chance for the future of students in Cabell and Wayne Counties. A revitalized 
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educational atmosphere for both counties as recommended below could, through 
a causal relationship, have an impact on the social and economic conditions 
of the area. 

Major Recommendations 

1. It is recommended that a Career and Continuing/Community 
Education Center be built jointly by the Boards of Education 
for Cabell and Wayne Counties, West Virginia, to be located five 
miles in either direction from the junction of Routes 52 and 64, 
along Route 64, It is further recommended that the exact site 
be determined in an effort to locate amount of available land, 
with all services available, and with convenient access and egress 
for both counties. It is further recommended that the Center 

be planned to accommodate approximately 1,500 students during any 
given school year. 

2. It is also recommended that a Comprehensive High School, con- 
solidating the present Crum and Fort Gay High Schools, be built 
in Wayne County and be located at the Glenhayes site on the new 
Tolsia Highway. 

3. It is also recommended that a program of career education be 
instituted at the proposed Career and Continuing/Community Education 
Center to be developed jointly between Cabell and Wayne Countiies 

to supplement the present courses. It is further recommended that 
select portions of the proposed career-education programs be made 
a part of the curriculum at the Comprehensive High School at 
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Glenhayes in Wayne County, with certain programs (those below which 
are preceded by an asterisk) being offered exclusively at Glenhayes. 
The advanced subjects incorporated within certain of the career clusters 
below represent subjects such as science, mathematics, and social 
science not in their traditionally conceived form as presently offered 
in the high schools but in their applied form. For instance, under 
the career cluster entitled Manufacturing and Systems Maintenance, 
Advanced Science could include a study of the physical and chemical 
properties of metal as they apply to the fabricated-metals 
industry. The purpose of including the advanced academic subjects 
within the career clusters was to present them in their applied 
form, that is, in the manner in which they are used within the 
various industries by the different occupations. 

The following clusters and programs are recommended and com- 
prise the career-education program approach: 

Career Cluster: Manufacturing and Systems Maintenance 

1 . Advanced Science 

2. Advanced Mathematics 

3. Fabricated Metals 

4. Chemicals 

5. Apparel 

6. Transportation Services 

7. Electronics (Basic Electronics and Electricity) 
Career Cluster: Construction 

1. Structural (Wood and Metal) 

2. Masonry 

3. Electrical 

4. Heavy-Equipment Operations 

5. Engineering and Support Services 

6. Advanced Mathematics 
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Career Cluster: Marketing and Distribution 

1. Marketing 

2. Sales 

3. Distribution 

Career Cluster: Systems Management and Services (Business) 

1 . Finance (Accounting and Bookkeeping) 

2. Data Processing and Keypunch 

3. Simulated Office (Secretarial Skills) 

4. Management and Human Relations 

Career Cluster: Human Services 

1. Food Service and Hospitality 

2. Health Careers 

3. Child and Family Services 

4. Social Science (Psychology and Sociology) 

Career Cluster: Public Services 

1 . Education 

2. Criminal Justice 

3. Urban and Environmental Development 

4. Labor and Industrial Relations 

5. Government - Political Science 

6. Social Science 

Career Cluster: Agribusiness and Natural Resource Management 

1. Advanced Science 

* 2. Mining and Other Resources 

* 3. Agricultural Management 

4. Forest, Water, and Land Management 


Minor Recommendations 

The recommendations which follow are offered to complement and enhance 
the total development and implementation of the proposed concept of career 
education and the proposed Career and Continuing/Community Education Center. 
1. Concerned citizens, members of the business community, and school 
administrators should work together in an effort to achieve the 
following objectives: 
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a. Work toward economic development of the Huntington SMSA in an 
effort to increase employment opportunities, thus lowering 
unemployment and underemployment and keeping the young, educated 
population in West Virginia. 

b. Work to ensure the improvement of Route 52 in Wayne County so 
that access to the proposed Center is improved by the time the 
Center is opened. 

c. Work to ensure the development of a truly comprehensive 
state development plan for the State of West Virginia to be 
delivered to the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) to 
obtain additional funds on a regional basis for the development 
of school facilities and programs. 

d. Work to institute a coordinated state system of career education 
which would provide the framework needed for funding, research, 
planning, and coordination to take place at state and local levels 

2. All proposed career clusters shouJ.d be checked against the 
Department of Employment Security computerized projections for the 
Huntington SMSA and State of West Virginia, which should be forth- 
coming in the next six months. These projections, when they become 
available, are expected to be the most accurate projections of 
occupational demand by industry. 

3. Consideration should be given to involving members of the 
community at large and the business and industrial communities 
to act in an advisory capacity in these early stages of the 
development of the Career and Community/Continuing Education Center. 
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They will be able to lend further direction with regard to 
identifying the main bodies of knowledge which support the 
activities of their business or industry, new technological 
advances and occupations projected for their industry, and new 
industrial or business growth. They should be used in an advisory 
capacity to establish lines of communication which will be needed 
if the educational community is to respond appropriately to the 
business and industrial community. 

4. A course, or a unit to be offered within an already existing 
course, should be developed and entitled "Labor Force and Your 
Career." This course or unit should be offered preferably at the 
tenth-grade level at all the high schools in the two counties so 
that the entire student population is exposed to some form of 
career exploration if the student does not elect to attend the 
proposed Center. 

5. For greater utilization of the Center, its facilities, and the 
career clusters and programs developed and offered on the secondary 
level, and for the provision of programs which meet the already 
established needs of adults within both communities, it is further 
recommended that the Career and Community/Continuing Education Center 
provide for the following types ^jf postsecondary education: 

a. Community Service Education 

The type of facility being proposed could readily become identified 
as one which provides courses, either as regular offerings or 
on a demand basis, in areas such as: courses in occupational 
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upgrading for both management and skilled labor; personal 
interest courses (i.e., hobbies, crafts, or skills learned for 
personal enrichment); intellectual enrichment courses (i.e., 
music, literature, politics); personal and family development 
courses (i.e., money management, child care, consumer education, 
family problems, mental and community health); and extension 
service courses (i.e., courses offered in cooperation with 
outside agencies such as the federal government, universities, 
business, or industry). 

Continuing Education (associate degrees in occupational programs) 
A need has already been established for some type of community 
college program to be instituted in the State of West Virginia 
in order to fill the gap between the high-school diploma and 
the four-year college degree. The type of facility proposed 
as the Career Center could also serve the adults during the 
evening and, for some programs, during the day, by offering 
two-year associate degrees in occupational areas. This would 
help to fill the need projected in the labor force for highly 
skilled technicians and workers. Some of the programs could 
be offered with the cooperation of industry on a cooperative 
basis or with the student working during the day and attending 
school at night. 

It is not the intent of this report to suggest that a 
comprehensive community college be developed. However, inroads 
could and need to be made in offering occupational programs 
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which train highly skilled and paraprof essional workers under 
more relevant conditions and which are certified by an 
associate degree, which will mean more to the student and 
to the employer both. Then, in the future, as the state 
continues to expand its educational programs and the popula- 
tion demands more of this type educational system, there will 
already be a base to build upon. 

6. A unit of the Research Division of the West Virginia Department 
of Employment Security should be invited to physically house 
itself within the Career Center. Its primary role should be to 
interpret and help coordinate labor force projections for 

the Huntington SMSA and the state with the curriculum-development 
efforts and the levels of enrollment allowed in the various 
courses • This coordination would apply for both the secondary, 
continuing education, and retraining programs so there would be 
more coordination among all types of occupational training 
programs as to the supply and demand factors in the labor force. 

7. Those federally assisted training programs whose services have 
been cut back could be invited to participate in the concept of 
the proposed Career Center, which should have as one of its 
objectives the retraining or continuing educational needs of the 
adult community. 

8. The Center could reach a larger percentage of the population 
in Cabell and Wayne Counties with the educational programs 
offered at the Career Center, and also those people in the other 
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counties within Region 2, through the use of broadcast and/or 
closed-circuit television. In this way, people who cannot 
travel to the Center or who live in the more remote areas of the 
counties could turn on their own television sets and take courses 
related to home repair, money management, gardening, personal 
problem-solving, community issues, services available in the community, 
or any one of the basic occupational courses. Or, through closed- 
circuit television, they could go to their local high school and 
participate in a course. By the use of television, only one 
specialized instructor is needed, and equipment which is too 
expensive to duplicate can be demonstrated. Television transmission 
should definitely be considered between the proposed Career Center 
and the proposed Comprehensive High School at Glenhayes in Wayne 
County. In this way basic instruction in courses or special programs 
being presented at the Career Center can be transmitted to the 
Comprehensive High School and portions of programs offered at the 
Comprehensive High School could be offered to the Career Center. 

The incorporation of broadcast and/or closed-circuit television 
on a regional basis into the Career Center facility and programs 
would broaden the base of funds available for the development and 
maintenance of the Center, in addition to increasing the utilization 
and eliminating the duplication of instructional programs and 
facilities in other parts of Cabell and Wayne Counties and in the 
remainder of Region 2. 

Rationale for Facilities and Location 

1. The reasons for proposing a joint Career and Continuing/Community 
Education Center between Cabell and Wayne Counties to be located 
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along Route 64 five miles in either direction from the junction 
of Routes 64 and 52 are that the Center would: 

a. Aid in the development of the entire region itself and its resources, 
for the future of each component of the Tri-State region depends 

on such cooperative development. 

b. Offer a more comprehensive educational-career program than 
the more narrow vocational-education approach. 

c. Be located within 30 minutes or less coimnuting distance one way 
from all high schools in Cabell and Wayne Counties, with the 
exception of two high schools in Wayne County. 

d. Be near the two centers of population for the two counties 
combined and be located close to the center of the greatest 
employment opportunities (over 70 percent of the population of 
both Cabell and Wayne Counties work in Huntington), as well as 
make field trips opportune and contact with the professional 
and business community more likely. 

e. Be accessible to the total community to provide continuing 
education for the postsecondary and adult population. 

f . Be situated away from major arteries, facilitating access and 
egress to and from the Center. 

g. Make possible access to large parcels of available land for 
complex development. 

h. Provide a broader base of funding since the Center is proposed 
for two county systems. 
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i. Allow the per-student cost for unit of education to be lower. 

j. Eliminate duplication of facility, capital equipment expenditures, 

administrative and instructional staff, 
k. Serve both areas, for the clusters needed match in both counties 

except in one area. 
1. Attract a qualified instructional staff. 

m. Permit accessibility to on-the-job training opportunities or 

cooperative or intern experiences. 
The reasons for proposing a Comprehensive High School at Glenhayes 
along the new Tolsia Highway, which would consolidate the present 
Fort Gay and Crum High Schools, are that such location and consoli- 
dation would: 

a. Make the proposed Career Center accessible, for current locations 
make commuting somewhat prohibitive on a daily basis. (Upper- 
level students could more easily travel to the joint Career 
Center on an all-day basis twice a week to engage in courses 
when duplication of equipment would be too costly within the 
Comprehensive High School.) 

b. Bring about a school enrollment equal to or close to the size 
of the other three high schools in the northern part of Wayne 
County. 

c. Eliminate the need to refurbish the present physical plant of 
each school. 

d. Be a source of revitalization and stabilization to the area- 

and, perhaps, stem the out-migration of young people and families 
from the area. 
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e. Provide the adult population with continuing education 
opportunities, community service, and retraining programs. 

f. Duplicate several career programs from the main Career Center 
at a nominal cost through curriculum development. 

The reasons for proposing the more comprehensive a^^proach to 
occupational-education programs in the form of career education 
at both the Career and Continuing/Community Education Center and 
the Comprehensive High School in Wayne County are that the 
proposed cluster and program content can: 

a. Satisfy the regional or tri-state occupational needs as 
determined by present labor force projections. 

b. Reflect national occupational needs and technological changes. 
(This need to expand the scope of programs is due to the 
increasing mobility of population, the out-migration patterns 
of West Virginians due to high rates of unemployment, and the 
lack of opportunities in certain industries locally which are 
available in other parts of the nation.) 

c. Expand and revise current vocational offerings, which reflect 
local job opportunities but which have attracted less than 30 
percent of the students in both counties into programs leading 
to labor force participation. 

d. Expand in breadth and depth to attract the remaining 70 percent 
of all high school students in both Cabell and Wayne. Counties, 
i.e., some of the courses would prepare students to enter the 
labor force immediately upon graduation while others would be 
preparation for further education in the same career area. 
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Meet the continuing education needs of the adult population 
which have not received satisfaction because of cutbacks in 
funds to federally assisted training programs, and because of 
a lack of a community college or other source for postsecondary 
educational programs. 
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W. H. Hirtig, Supt. . . VI T V D I I D I « ^ D. W. Fox. Dirtctor 

Q^P^^ VOCATIONALTECHNICAU AND ADULT EDUCATION DEPARTMENT t- S 
2800-2850 Fifth Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 25702 


Re: Request for Information Regarding Institution and 
Programs Offered 


We are conducting an inventory of those vocational education programs offered 
in public and private institutions on the secondary and post-secondary levels 
in the Tri-State (Ohio, Kentucky and Wetst Virginia) area. This information 
will be used by our administrative staff in reorienting our present vocational 
offerings on the secondary level and by our Guidance Department in directing 
graduates of our schools toward post-secondary opportunities. 

Therefore, would you please take the time right now to complete the attached 
form providing the information requested, to the best of your ability, and 
return it in the self-addressed, stamped envelope which is enclosed for your 
convenience. Your cooperation and prompt attention to this request would be 
appreciated. Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


Charles Moore 

Assistant Superintendent 

Division of Vocational-Career-Adult Education 
CM/ jo 

Enclosures 
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INVENTORY 1973-74 
POST-SECONDARY PROGl^IS 


Name of Institution: 


(Write name above) 


No. of 

1. Capacity of Institution: Students 

(i.e. how many students could you handle (Fill In) 

if you were up to capacity?) /r^u i n 

^ f 7 / (Check One) 

2. Enrollment of Institution : l~l 'I'i'l^ 
^ — Students for — 

"■(Fill In) /— '72-73 

3. Programs Offeree^ (List below.) Length of Program 


4. Cost(s) of Institution : (Break, out costs by program if different.) 


5 . Admission Requirements : 

To Institution (GeneralRequirements) : 


To Specific Program(s) (If different from General Requirements above. Specify.): 


6. pnPTDPnr F-rppri Anrp ; / / Not Available / I Available, See Below. (Check One) 


(ICOTE: If you have any reports on how many and where your graduates were placed, 
please enumerate above, a percentage of graduating class would do, or send information 
as an attachnent in the enclosed envelope.) 

7. Location : (Indicate major thoroughfare numbers leading into Huntington, W. V. from 
your institution with approximate mileage.) 


(A^j^(^orn above as necessary. Use back if needed for further explanation. Thank You.) 
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STUDENT INTEREST SURVEY 
Cabell and Wayne Counties 


We need to plan together for your future. In order to help yoii lO the maximum ex ten t^ we must have an idrft of vvhat your plans 
now are. This Sttrvey Porin will provide us with surrm worthvMiile informction'toward that end. 


NAME: 

{Lost) (First) 
CURRICULUM: VOCATIONAL 
(Check One) 


AGE: 


SEX: 


GRADE: 


(Initial) 


Q GENERAL | | COLLEGE PREP. SCHOOL: 


In thq blocks below, please Indicate what you plan to do after high school. Place o "1 " In the block BEFORE what you would 

Ilka to do most and what ycu v/ill do if you have the opportunity; place a "2" In the block BEFORE what you would like 

to do in the event your first choice is not possible. 

SAIV1PLE: Q) Go to work within West Virginia 
[D Go to work elsewliore 

Go to college within West Virginia 
Go to college elsewhere 

Go to technicai/vocoltonal training school within West Virginia 
Go to technical /vocational training school elsewhere 
Go to work wiU^iin West Virginia 
Go to work elsevv-here 
Go into military service temporarily 
Go into military service as a career 

According to wha"t you know now, do you plan to live in West Virginia after high school and college/technical school /no II itary 
service arc over? 

Q YES Q NO 

Following this explanation, there Is a list of OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES. Each category tc preceded by a block. If you 
would like *o pursi.re a career in that particular category, please indicate by placing a *'V* In the block before your first choice, a 
"2" before your second choice, end a "3" before your third choice. Following each Occupational Cagegory heading are several 
examples of sp2cific occupations either within that category or closely related to, or allied with. it. Should you find a particular 
example that represents exactly the occupation you would choose to pursue, please so Indicate by placing an '*x" 
preceding it. 


SAMPLE: (3 MINING OCCUPATIONS: 

Miner 

Equipment Operator 
)^ Geologist 


^)i(^Mining Engineer 
Stationas-y Engineer 
Other (Specif/): 


Should you find no example in tfie category wtiich exactly represents the spocffic occupation of your choice, iiaark t\w block 
before "OTHER . . . "and print in ihe occupation you have in mind. 

Plew think carefully and mark the Survey Form clearly. Before you make ANY marks on the Form belo*-v this point. It Is 
luggeited that ycj read through ttie entire lection. 
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□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 


AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: 

f-armcr 
Dairy Parmor 
r>lock Breeder 

BUSINPSG OCCUPATIONS: 
Mznager 
Adintnistrator 
Secretary 

Other (Specify) 
CONSTRUCTION OCCUPATIONS: 
Ct;rp9»iter 

rlvD'. y Eouipmonl 0|.»i.'U)tur 
HitfCdricijn 
Drbttsman 


Londsc^oer 
f-orcster 


Clt?ik-Typist 
Kcypufich Operator 
Computer Progrunmier 


Plumber 
Pnintor 
Mason 
Surveyor 
Electrical Engineer 


CLOTHING OCCUPATIONS: 
Designer 
Scamsirc^iS 

FOOD I-HOCESSING OCCUPATIONS: 
Diotician 
Chef/Cook . 
Waiter 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS: 

Doctor 

Regisir.rtd Nurse 
Licen5od Practical Nurse 

Other (Specify): 

MANUFACTURING OCCUPATIONS: 
Assembly Line Worker 
Muchine Uperntor 
Welder 

M^-CUAMICAL OCCUPATIONS: 
Auto Mecfianic 
Uody at^d Fender Mr^w 
Die: el Mechanic 
Tolcphonc Wci. i^er 


Ottier (Specify): 


MINING OCCUPATIONS: 
Minor 

Equipment Operator 
Geologist 

SERVICE OCCUPATIONS: 

Social Worker 
Teacher 
La-AT/er 
Clergyman 

TRANSPORTATION OCCUPATIONS: 

Truck Driver 
Bus Driver 
Railroad Man 
Seaman 

OTHER OCCUPATIONS: 


□ 
□ 
□ 


Tailor 
Dressmaker 

Waitress 
Butcher 
Meatcutter 

Vetcranarian 
X-Rdy Technician 
Lab Technician 


Machinist 

Chemical Process Worker 
Chemical Engineer 


Airplane Mechanic 
Auio Parts Mar^ 
Aeronautica neer 
AjH^lisncc Repairman 


Mining Engineer 
Stationary Engineer 
Other (Specify): 


Policeman 
Entertainer 
Beautician 
Salesman 


Airline Worker 
Pilot 


Niifverviritin 


Bookkecj*«f 
Accrxinf;-ni 
CjOiicr-Ch'-ckf 


Biicklayei 
Civil tnijint.'tM 
Architect 
Other (Specify): 


Buyer 

Ot^\er (Specify): 


Grocer 
Baker 

Other (Specify): 

Denial Assistant 
Dental Hygier.ist 
Dental Mechanic 


ElecTronics Tcchnii;ian 
Other (Sjvrify): 


TV Sf:iVicen"»on 
ntjliig^ifdtior- Mr.u.h.iriic 


Rarlx-r 
Printer 
Journalist 
Other (Sf^ecify): 


/ 
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LETTER ACCOMPANYING PARENT INTEREST SURVEY 
Cabell and Wayne Counties 


Dear Parents, 

Wc need to plan together for the future for your childrevi cwid 
for you as a West Virginian, 

We all realize that our world is changing. This means thai 
jobs are changing and as jobs change so must our programs of 
education change to more adequately meet tlie needs of today 
and tomorrow. Therefore, it is very important that we find 
out what the needs and plans are of our students and their 
parents. Won't you please assist us in our planning efforts? 

Today in school your child completed a survey where he whs given 
the opportunity to indicate what his tentative plans were for 
his education and work. Now, on the attached form we are request- 
ing similar information from all of the parents of 9-i?. grade 
students with regard to what your plans are for your child rmd, 
perhaps, for yourself as a parent and a wage earner. 

So, please, if you will, take a moment to complete the attached 
forra. If possible, please indicate answers for both parents. 
The type of educational programs which we want to plan would not 
only serve your child but anyone in the community who h;iS educa- 
tional and occupational needs also. 

Please fill out one fo r m only per family . If you have more than 
one child in attendance at school in grades 9-12, you have to 
complete one form only. Have ono child return the coiiii/lf t:tvl 
form by Frjd^a y, September 21, 1973 , to his homeroom teacher. 
(Tell your otlier children , if any," to inform their homr^roo.*:! 
teacher that a brother or sister returned the form for your 
family. ) 

Your help, and that of other parents, in supplying us with the 
information requested, we- feel is very important. Your time and 
effort will be greatly appreciated. 

Can we plan together now for a better future for all of us? 
Thank you. 


(PLEASE COMPLETE THE ATTACHED FORl-l AND I-iAVE YOUR CHILD RliTURN THE 
COMPLETED FORM TO HIS HOMEROOM NO LATER THAN FRIDAY, SlfPTllMBF.R 21.) 


PARENT INTEREST SURVEY 
Cabell and Wayne Counties 
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Nan^e: Address; _ 

Your Occupation: ^ 

Husband IWife's) Occupation: 

Children: # of Boys Grade in School 

it of Girl< Grade in School 

Niirni'S of Schools attejndad by your children: 


1. How mucfi educotion do you plan for your children? (Chock one block): 

Q College Q High School Q Other (Specify) 


2. Would you like to have your children enroll in a vocational course as part of the regular high school 
program in order tc prepare them for an occupation or career suited to their iinercst': anci abilities? 

Q Yes n No 

3, A^'e adult mernbers of your family interested in attending vocational education classes? "] Yes 

No {If yes, please check the general area{s) of interest for adults in the family); 


Course Desired 


A. Courses to completp hig^ s^:hool 
(Not neces'ja. iiy vocational) 


B. Courses for general personal satisfaction 

C. Courses to improve trade, industrial, or 
technical skills or knov/ledgc 


D. Courses in homamaking 

E. Courses in business and office 
occupations 


F. Courses in agricultural occupations . 

G. Courses in health occupations 

H. Other (Specify) : 


4. List subjects in which you would be esp>eci3lly interested for your children: 


Please make any additional comments here: 
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SUMMAIW 


Cr. ViJirvDry )973, ^Uo- Kcnl:iicl>y Vi^Mcy Educationa) Cooperative 
(KVi.i.) , \ oiTt in Utii.aiit, IjtM: iti \;ork on o one-year grant to develop 
:;»nd ii- ,» h..r. m, t. a Ciiir (Viu ;ition Prcfjrrifi) for Retjion XII. School oysterns 
served i^y t\\c IvVI-i' ..u u Brc-lhilt, lK.i;:ard I rulependcnt , Jackson Independent, 
Jenkins. Indcp»5nduni. , Knott, Loe, Leslie, Letcher, Owsley, Perry, Wolfe, 
Hazard Coraiunl Ly Collogvi, and li;;zar'd Area Vocational and Technical School. 
The area has 132 yr;hoolr», 1,/|66 icactiors, and 33,232 students. 

Arty proornm owuratin^ \\] an area so larcje with schools so scattered 
and j)hl lo!jO{;hic:s to varied is sure to encounter many problen^s. The 
Regional Sl^ifV of the Career Lducation Program did not begin employnient 
vur.ii an attitude l:!;at the |)ro iram could not succeed. V/e were v/ell aware 
o\; the problems i^nd difficulties but we saw them as challenges. 


The Rcnional Sraff began its duties by conducting a thorough search 
for Career Education readings and visitations to several Career Education 
programs throuohont I'.entucky. We observed, during these visits, that 
the ef fecti vo.ner.s of Career Education in a particular school v^as directly 
related to the attitude of the school principal; if he were supportive of 
the procjrafn, Care'-^r Education was developing v/ell in that school; if he 
were acquiescent or negative toward Career Education, his attitude was 
reflected in the conduct of tho program. We knew that the Superintendents, 
Joined together in the KVEC, were enthusiastically supportive of Career 
Education. Therefore, ii: appeared that a v/ell planned orientation of 
Career Education was needed for the principals of the ar^j. 


Region Xll schools employ a total of 53 elementary principals, 19 
secondary principals, and 7 vocational principals. To determine the 
Impact of early involvement of these principals on the success of Career 
Education, a concentrated two-day orientation workshop v/as held in the 
beautiful facilities and surroundings of Natural Bridge State Park on 
April 16"17, 1973' (See Appendix ! for agenda of the Principals' 
Workshop) . 

Careful planning of the V/orkshop, by the Career Education Regional 
Staff v.\:n folluwod v/itli a diligent search for pnrsons with the practical 
knowlo.J^je and experiences to conduct the Worksliop. V/e felt that we were 
Gucccssfiil in thif. soarch. (See Appendix II for vita sheets of the Workshop 
consul torn:::. } . 


To onhfjuce attendance of t.lio Worki'^hop, v/c tidoptod o schedule for the 
corwenionce of ttie principnlii. The evening i;clKu)ule for t)ie first day 
allov/cd l.h-:M) t\\o o}i[:or cun i ry to bo^jin Llir lichool day in Iheir rc*spcctive 


INTRODUCTION 


ORGAN I ZAT I Oil OF* l/ORKSHOP 


bulldiru.is; oiitl ih- ..lorniivi :;cht!diilv.' Cor the sccodcl day permitted them to 
return to liu'ir u-JtuCjls :oiiJ (:lo:>i: out duj day's dctivities. 


Anoi her im.rjrianL fcaiure oT i [lo schedule was to cillow the 
p.irt! cip-.ni.* It. nLer ifi(:o InPurii.)! di^cuii&ion at the close of the 
f:r:it: ()..'/ .1 i v i i i t. . This [;i'CvM li....! I hi.ini the opportunity to discuss 
the IfifsriDit ion ;m ''j'.i-n r.n^l intcrnaliiie the philosophy and concepts 
of the Cureor Ld'j;:/j t i ^'.n i lojrcint. 

The progri;.; ,;<.iS ort] in * i liiol the first day dealt with philosophy 
and concepts or C."n'o.;r f'diic?.itl <-;n and the second day with "hovz-to-do- i t'' 
discussions. V.':- v/onted to icipress principals with the practicality of 
Corcer Educat iori . 


A strategy that has proven quite successful in most orientation 
Sessions is to nvoid the overuse of large assemblies whenever possible. 
However, we felt tfiOt Cficir cii-jcreet use would provide some unity, 
cohesion, and \.':uid prove pjrL icular ly effective in setting a frame-of- 
reference for the Workshop. 

Settijigs for nmall group interaction were included so that the 
principals would have an opportunity to synthesi;^e the remarks of the 
consultants, /.fter all, elemuntary principals do not perceive Career 
Education the same or even similarly as do secondary principals. 

At the close of the Workshop , renortc; frnm the small group sessions 
were positive in that they provide:! an excellent Workshop overview and 
al1ov,'ed each individual's concerns and observations to be recognized. 
This provided ar) excellent source of direction to the Project Staff. 
(Sec AppencHvX 111 for Small Group Interaction Plan). 


V/e speok here v/i th great pride. Comments from other Career Education 
Project Staff led us to feel tliat attendance of the principals would be 
poor. V^e feel that our correspondence and personal visits to the 
principals were instrumental in gaining the attendance of eighty percent 
(80?) of the area's principals. (See Appendix IV for list of Workshop 
participants) . 


Dr. Flo/J McKinney identified these and reinforced an impression 
that some of us vyere beginniivj I o r\:.:l. NiJholy, that many of the schools 
had, in fact, cioinq C.ii.M.r Lvluv/ii ion |) r^tv i ous 1 y and thai all we 

needed to do now wab to *:.V5. Ics -.ai i /o. and v»rticu1ate their CarctM* Education 
efforts. Al tfiOiiMh , sucfi an alLiluJe is liclpful in accepting Cai'eer 
Education, it ;ii.;ri. 1 •.:cjuld 1..: .«ri ij I Ikj t ro',.:. if i.ot coun t i-rac ted . 


Small Grouo Sessions 



Attendance 


Concerns 


A second conccrv^ -./ns l/no riotiun that Rocjion Xll was, in fact, a 
I rural cireo v/hicti v/oliM st^voi-e ly li.wiuicap our efforts in implementing 
d progriim in Co roor Cduc.ition n.-causvi of the lack of industry^ business, 
or job opportunities. Dr. Lviii-.in Gir;ner in his keynote address remarked 
that the KVc'C v/^js granccd its Career Education Program so that alternate 
approaches could be d.iV'iloped to offset this concern. The challenge 
becomes 5 tlxircforo, to find creotiviA, innovative ways of adapting Career 
Education to a run)) i:.o'jn to i n^us ai*ca. 


EVALUATION 


Statement of Obiectives 


As indlccJted earlier in t:hir> roport, the major objective of the 
Principals V?orks!ion w:i1j to deVermine the impact of early, critical 
involvement of principals on the success of a Career Education Program 
In Region XII. This major objective was broken into three categoriesT" 
attitude, knowledge, and support. Each category was divided into three 
questions as follows: 


1. What changes in principals' attitude can be effected 


2, 
3. 


5. 
6, 


7. 
8. 


in a favorable setting? 

How perir.anent are the attitude changes? 

What is the relationship between the principals' attitude 
and the percentage of teachers that teach Career Education 
units in his/her school? 

V/hat changes in principals' knowledge can be effected in 

a favorable orientation setting? 

l-lcv; pcrr;;.i;r.;-n t ar6 Lite: knowledge changes? 

Wiiat is the; re) at ior.sh i p betv/een the principals' knowledge 

of Career Education and the percentage of teachers that 

teach Ca re.e r F.duca t i on un i ts in his school ? 

What changes in principals' support can be effected in a 

favorable orientation setting? 

How permanent are the support changes? 

What is the relationship between the principals' support 
of Career Education arid the percentage of teachers that 
teach Career Education units? 


Items 3, 6, and 9 listed above are difficult to accurately evaluate 
at this time. Ilov/ever, \/o v/ill be able to address ourselves to these 
questions later and report some specific information by the close of the 
1973-7^* school yuar. 


Deve lopnignt of C'-ircc r E ducat i on 1 n fortnat ion I nventory 

'(£L,Ll) 

Since tlic objcictivc- nnd Jesign of the Workshop were particular and 
peculiar to our needi. in Roijion Xil> a rcviev/ oi" the literature, 
conversation \;) Ih knov;!^ cicKt^ible peOjile in Frankfort and elsewhere concerning 
an InstriinK^nt to measure our ^,»hjocl: i vos failed to uncoyer an adequate 
test or i rivcn tCM'y ; t.f'i:.'r: furc , v:c LuiirmJ Lo f^Lrsearch D(.!partmcnt of 


thu Cc lk'ti-^ of hj.ir;!. iun :\t vKi "i. i vi. r'iO ! y of Kenlucky for fuilp In designing 
'jn i I) ^ ; I'r i- i> W) r'*}.i*.ui'o li'^ 1. or.'n-/ , oUitucJos, nud support of the 
V/ork'jh<.';p pell t: 1 c i i^.-.i : Uv..':ird C.3;..:pr I.clucotion. The pressure of time did 
not oih'v; fu. -.''i.' Ids Lruinetii Lo be v;i 1 icicUcd. (See Appendix V for a copy 
of Lhe 1 niilru.' I.") . 

LUiirJ-A/l^lll, Adff ii n i s t t: i on o f - C E I I 

The Ci:"il v.:'.-: ..clini n i 'i icr<iJ on 0 pre ond post test basis during the 
V/o5'ki>hop. \n oc.':! I ( i on , inventory vvn'S mailed to the principals during 

July to dotc-'nii! no Lhe p.M'cianoncy vvhich existed in the three areas tested. 
We rexeivcd a returr, of 65 per* cent on tl^o'^e tl»Qt were mailed out. 


fl '^-11^11-11 ILL >-^na lysis of CE I I Rcsul ts 

One of tiic problon^s v/hich become apparent to us after v/e received 
the data froin the Wc>rk!-.nc:> v;as that the items were not sensitive to the 
treatment. For exriinplo, the first item says: 

Oni^ of the purposes of Career Education Is to make education 
more re l^^; vane. 

The pre test w.cnn on this item was A. 68; the post test mean was A.80. 
This item is too much like asking do you believe in God or how do you 
feel about the Cincinnati Reds? 

Because of the i nsens i t I/vm ty of the instrument, most of the items did 
not shov; <j i fjn i f i ciii L Ji rfercnce fr*om pre test to post test to delayed 
post test c^ccording 10 t r.-:;d i t i ono 1 statistical measures. Accordingly, our 
consultant advised i.rj 10 rely on the simplest of interpretative measures 
in reportiijg the results of the V/orkshop, 

P roc L'Juros in Ana lys i s of CE I I Resul ts 

Each item allov^ed th.^- participant to indicate to what degree he 
cither agrcud or disatirned with the item. The responses were weighed 
according to the dir-ection of the desired response; _L.e^. , if the desired 
respon>e v;:-i^j ''strungly agree,'' th^t category received a v#'eight of 5, 
agree--^, ur\dec i dv'd--3 , disagree--2, and strongly disagree--!. For those 
items in which the dcriiie'J responf.e was "strongly disagree" the responses 
we r e vjc i g h v; d in r' e v e v j e o r d e r . 

A tally of tf)c 1 1 r t i e i pen t ' s responses multiplied by the weight gave us 
a raw score fro-n whlcri v.'e celcuK'5ted the mean for each item. Any increase 
or decrease in the nu-an i^cer:^ v/rMild Indicate respectively a positive or 
negative grov/ih for li^al i t<»[a. 

The desired respon^se*^ for c:r")ch ileir. were determined by the Regional 
Cai'cer Edecution Sie.r'. lhe dosii'ed response for each i tern was either 
"Stronoiy Agree" or '""^irc^nely D 1 -.uirce . " 


The items in ll.:^ CEit v/ill be reported in groups of five with the 
pro test (riC'-tn, po::.t Lei.:t riioon , ond dclnycd post mean. Commentary and 
Interpre tot ion of ihu items v/ill follow each block of five. Normally 
nothinfj will be j.:ciid concern in;] .in item unless there is a movement of 
tv/enty-fivc hundi^ccl tli'.; (.25) in one direction or another (an arbitrary 
designation). Dec cma I I y '.>ni\io. i loms \/i 11 merit interpretation without 
that cjrcjt a movtjrncnl. iicu Apijcndix Vl for CEII results). 

SUBJECT IVE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOfWENDAT I ONS 

Contrciry to v;h...r ou?' objective measurinc) devices fail to show, we 
on the Rc'M'iional S:o»'"f, ?ir;X^:ri ritend'.ints , ond Directors of Local Educational 
Agencies in f\.i<;ion XII, '':c'5 1 i [■•i">n i 1 l; from principals, and comments from 
persons in the StriLc;; D.i.'artnicnt: of Education in Frankfort all indicate that we 
had a successful P r I r:c ! pa 1 ' s Orientacion V/orkshop. Those of us who have 
been chorgt^d witi^ the respons i b I 1 i ly of i nip ] emeii t i ng the Career Education 
Project in Rcnion XII ho\>j that the Principal's Orientation Workshop 
tactically was a sound move and .has been instrumental in our successful 
Implementation a Career Education Program In Region XII, Follov/ing are 
some more subjective conclusions and recommendations concerning the Workshop: 

1. Comfortcble facilities, such as we had at Natural Bridge 
State Park, aids in "selling" new programs such as Career 
Education. Moreover, getting the Principal away from his 
office, allows him co give more of his attention to the 
issues of the program; trying to explain a program in a 
principal's officp is difficult because of Lf»e many demands 
made on his t i me . 

2. A late afternoon, evening, and morning meeting is an effective 
time design for principals in that they in effect will be 
av/ay from school only one day. 

3. Having Principals as an entity rather than Including Superintendents 
and guidance counselors is a desirable way of orienting them. 

It adds prestige to the group and frees them to express 
themselves without some constraints which might occur 
should other persons from their school system be presxsnt. 

h. Speakers need to be follovyed by a period of questions 
and answers in order to allow for interaction. 

5. Avoid " i nfor:'!int ion over »oad i nc;" in large group assemblies. 
If thc-ife are iarye group assemblies, ten to fifteen minute 
breaks, should bu al l(.5v/cd after every thirty to forty-five 
mi nutes . 

6. Clear identification of ihe purpose of tlie conference aids in 
its implcfiiefi tat ion. 

7 . r>ma 1 1 i\ro\.i\'.T. .ipfM/o r fo ru ike I he mois I i :np;ic t , sma 1 1 g roiips v/here 
Intcrvjction can oi.cnr .;nd evcj-y [)a r t I c i pafi t be afforded an 
oppor tiin ! ly to expr-^v. r; his vitnvpoint'. 


(3. I'rincip.'Hs in'o, n vit.yl link in i mpiefM-n t i ikj an effective 
Cu(*cam* LMiiCcicior) Pro[:riy,i\. I'veu th'HMjh tde Superintendent 
mr.y (lavo ondorsud ibo pro(j)*ain, its efrcctive implementation 
is ('MM*.t:v niuch cicpcddonl on li)c pos i L i ve. attitude of the 
pr J iv:. i pa 1 . 

3, Ti:iv.: sI'Mjult! be set aside at the beginning and ending of the 
con ftM'onCv: to administer evaluation instruments. 
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APPENDIX I 

PRINCIPALS' CAREER EDUCATION ORIENTATION 


RcM.{ioii 

* » Principals' ('>.\.\\\c.v !'>h.'.' ii i'-.n C)i' k- fUdl i on 

A;.ril 16-." I 
Natural Dric:|;v:» Slate i-a; !;, }\c.*:u lU. !■; y 

Alniiciay , April It". 

3:00-3:30 p. m Rt'.\L;istratio:i and Ro£r cshnicnts 

3:30-4:00 p. m Career Education as a -vlovemoiit 

D)-. ]'Moy<l Mc]<T.nnoy» Director, 
Divihuon of Prcjgram Supportinj^ 
S'.: rvi.:os , Bureau of Vocational 
KdVi cation 

4:00-5:00 p. m Crircicr Education, Region XII 

\ Hi.st<H-y, Mr. Eiwood Cornett 

Overview, Dr. Owen Collins 
Awareness, Mr. Randolpli Wicker 
Exploration. Mr. Ellis Maggard 
Prtiparation, Mr. Gordon Cook 
Guidance, Mr, i3ill Burke 

5:00-5:30 p. m Questions and Answers 

C'J.nrcrnin-; Career Educatiori 
in Region XIl--Mr, Cornett, 
Dr. Collins, and Staff 

5:30-6:00 p. m Get- Acquainted Exercise, 

Mr. Gordon Cook 

6:00-6:30 p. m Open-Time 

6:30-7:30 p. m Dinner and Announcements 

Mr. (.!or ntitt, Pres iding 

7:30-8:15 p. m KcynnLe Address 

Dr. J //s!K.Ln Ginger, 
Supe ri nt^uident of Pul:)lic 
Insl ruction 

8:15-8:30 p. m , Quv slk^ns <md Answcirs 

M r . Cu r n»: U . Moru; r^Ltor 
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Tuesday, ApvW 17 


7:00-8:00 a. m li r-al fasi 

8:00-9:00 a. in "Carrrir l-lrlncaiion 

in C iiM)r gia". Fi lni 


9:00-9:15 a. 


9:15-10:30 a. m Tiaroor Kdiu aliun fr(,ni 


M r . William \V hilling hi 1 1 
I C , (ill r ry F. 1 crnuiUa ry 
Pjuwlini; GiTcii. Kenuicky 


jvj^r's. .Sarali Laws 
l.^owl 1 n.u Cii'^jen .lunior Hiah 
T) y.* \'. 1 i 11 C 'i I c li , K ct n I II c k y 


Se.c* otvla r y 

M r. William Neal 
Projijcl Director 
C a r tv' c L" < ] I ; c a. t i o n 
K I \ '. »: V i 1 1 e , 'i' e n n c s s c e 

10:30-11:15 a. rn Ssnall Group Inieraciion 

Mow (.arcM.'r Flducalion 
Lool. s I . \U; I See Pa^e.s 
■■> >, 'W 

':l:l5-]2:30 p. m M ■ ) i .h ! f 1 roi: p Ke ports 

C ' f . ;i ^ f - • n re K \'a 1 ua t inn 
*i urn 1 ( r 'I i\\ v^t! 1 V <nic lie r i- 
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Dr, Lyman V. Ginger, Kentucky's now State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, comcf, lo the Dcpfi rtniont of Education with vast experience 
In all fields of edufation--ranL;ing from leaching to administration, 

Dr, Ginger is li^suui in "Who's V/!io In Anicrlca. " 

Born in Ballard Cui:]ity, Dr. Ginger laught science and coached athletics 
at Winchester High; School for ten years after receiving his early education 
in Hendor.son, iho Baccalaureate degree from Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
and the M, A. and Ed. D. degrees froni the University of Kentucky. 

Following his tenure at Winchester, he served as principal of the Ovvlngsville 
Consolidated School and then accepted the positions of principal and science 
teacher at the University School, J-.exingtono During the next two years he 
served as acting director and director of the school for all twelve grades 
and chairman of the Division of Instruction In the Unlverslty^s College of 
Education. 

Until 1 954, he served UK as director of student teaching with responsibility 
of the enti)-e studcMU Icfu iiir.g [jroi^rarn, both elcnientary and secondary. 
In 1954, b.c becrtinc Doan of ttui Cvollcgc of Adult and Extension Education, 
Me became Dean of the C.-ollci^.e uf Kduc ation in l95o, serving In that capacity 
for many ycai\s. In I^^u7, lu; was naniccl associate dean of the college for 
Teacher I-Jdiu-aiio/i and C • • r t if i c at i on. 


ERIC 


I) 


In rovicwiiiLii luany oi hi:-, ac c Oinplishnicni\s , tho following pooitUmc are 
a^itvOC i.i i ! y ' v.rA K : 

* Two tcrir.i: a c\>: i.iiMU* of tl'.o Kentucky Education As eociation-- 
serving as presU-lcnt: rluriug the dovelupment of the Minimum 
i'ounciatiom i^rtvuircv.ri and taking.' an active role in tho development 
of the .}'\.>p.nd:Uion Program Law in its original form. 

* Tho unl'y iN. r.tuckian to hold tho oiTice of president of the National 
Educat ion S\ s s u'V . ion. 

* Three tc;rm.s as treasvircr of the National Education AsQociation. 

* DelcLV^.tir to [\\>^ Iittcrnational Conferences on Education held in 
V/a5lii:v;tcin, l). C. : Frankfurt, Germany; Kome, Italy; and 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

* In 19o3, he ^rrvt-d as secretary to the United States Delegation 
to the V/orlu ConLodoration of Organisations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession held in Dublin, Ireland. 

* In 1967, lie w^is one of two roorpsentatives frcm the Unileu Glates 
to the "I'hirrl /wsian Leadership Training Seminar held in Singapore. 

* Appointed by Dean Rusk to serve a two-year term on the Education 
Committee of the united States National Commission for UNESCO 
and reappointed for an additional two-year term. 

•» 

Since 1952, Dr. Ginqcr has delivered more than 600 addresses and lectures 
on a multipliciiy oi topics concerned with education and has appeared in 
almost all of tho fifty U:.iU'd Slates and five foreign countries speaking to 
pub lie school t a c : \ v r s a n d a d ni i n i s t r a t (j r s . 

I-Je has si-rved a.s rliri^clor ol w jrk:;: !:o[)S at Luck Haven State Teachers College 
Lock Havt'H, i\M\nsylvanl<i, and llu' /Mvierican School Foundation^ .Mexico 
CUy, Mi'xu'M... Wc ha.s iruie/ni at SpI 1U)j;s CoUei^o, Alpine, Texau, and at the 


X.' ni\ e rs ily oi M'tIIi C..;.:iiM, Cii-'ipo! Ilill, Ncji'lh Ciaj-olina. lit lias been 


dircclor of • '.'-'Im n 1 / s.vrw.'i.. • i'.-; f*. r r.U',;i'::f Tt at \Vorki»lK;p at 

■ -. r <j i,r*;> •.. 'l-.y r k 'i',; in i',conc)Miic:s Kriucration 

\\<^,b :\lvfi bcon a-.-tlvc ti. Srttr'y f'^cl/, .: ailnn , 'i'oachc^r liducation and Pro- 
f^;ssional Sir: rc!.. , ll; Arsso.' iat'. .m'i .".-r ?tucit;n!. ToarliinL^, and hai=i worked 
in !;uincro\w, rf::.fi' ro::: v t.uci v. ; 1. :.n;; j i.. tiir^r*^ fle'ldi^. 

His mcnibej*.-il in :v.-> r ry ar/: .Ivic cu-r;;.ini/.at ion5 includes Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kapn.i Dt.Ua }^:, i'-i Kapj a Delta .--.nd On\icran Delta Kappa; the 
March of Din')cr;; Dm:- Go vrrnorv r!;;:T.iiu ion on Pv:hlic Education; Lexington 
Y}ACA\ Kentucky Hi-^h S-jrioc;! //.i'.loric r>uard: National High School Football 
Rules CoiruTiittec; Maj=onr., Shrine- :-s , and Kiwanis; University of Kentucky 
.^.fMeticG Bo?.rd, Jup.i/jr /i jliicv.-i ricr.:, Dnifcc! C onimun ity Fund, and Central 
Baptist Hospilal .fund. 

Ho is married to tiu- iorrr.cy Eli/.ai;.:th C)ard:-:er SuddiMii and tticy iiave two 
rhildren--Lci^ I Tb.on^as anci V/illiam Wci^lcy. 

1-1 C is a n e ! d e , f r a c ' o r' of t : ; ■ \ \ \ r. j. C < ' i p i c- lass, a nd f o r : c. r S u n c) a y 

Sv\pv- r ir»t.i.-.Vsii.M\: w;" Ma.:-.\. ♦'!! Str» v\, [ r h>y 1 :* i a n Cliurch, FexiniUon, 
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Will i/>m 1. r Mcal 


EoucAT I rM.f^L : 

B. S» LAST T'-N?i.:s$cr: Statc Hcautk, Physical Educatid.h and 
Social ZujoicS 

H. A. « GSOPOE PCAtK)OY COLLtiOE - PHYSICAL EDUCATION f^UQ RELATED 
SUOJECTG 

Additional Wo;<k - usivi-nsir^ Tehne^ssk « Administration & 

SuPERVMSvON - Curcfi 1 CULUr. 

Professiomal J 

!• K;^E3MMAS ^ r/.sT fi >; C S S C T STATiC UNIVERSITY 

2, TCACrlCK AND CO'«CH RrHSTOt. T F M C S S »: i: JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 

3. TnAc.u',; n.vA) iccu T-NMr.s:;i:£ pRHi'^AiiATOKY School, Nashvillk, 

TlMNGSStC 

^. TcACHcR ;A^in Coach - Holston High School, Knoxvills, Tennessee 

5. TtACHF.r^ A.VD C.CACH - jErFCiVSOH lliGH liCKOOL, JEfrERSOH ClTYj 

TuNHtissrE: 

6. PriNciPAu - Jrrr?:R5c:! Mich School, jErrsRSOH City, Tennessee 

7. KmNCiPAL - I'.cn.^ 1 :"rov;.i J^>Mar^ High School, Morristown, Tenhesjee 

8. PRIKC'.KAL - 0'.i^'t\t<'6Eun^l illGH SCHOOL, KlflGSPORT, TENNESSEE 

9. OnntcTCH - C{»?r. ^r.rM>»-.AKv C-'Jurc i cul Ui-i for Career Ukvllopment - 

Kh'OX COiJf'TY SCMOCL SYo7?.M 

10. High:.:^ EnucATioJ! T^achm^g: 

C A R S 0 fi i\ r. V.V. A N' C 0 L U I. '.i L 

SUMMCW IVf.-^f - Oli'J. Cr i:D'JCAT I ON (PPINCIFLrS OF GECONDARY 
EOLJCATIOM - HlGTOaV OF tOUCATlOM - ClilLO PSYCHOLOGY) 
STOCE.VT TfACHuli SEMIN'Aflf. 1 CoO-^jfJ 

CLU'BSp OhGAH I ZAT ! ONf. A.'JO flOMOfifi; 

Jcrrurji^oN City Junior CitAHGt.!^? of Cohhc:rc[:, Vici>Pur,5iDEHT 

ROTAK')' CLUa OF KiMCUPORT 



Btsr copy m\m 


Organ i tj* 1 1 on s ; 

2. [;oYC Ciuti Of .»Mff<icA i^HnM-CTOH, Ji-ffersom City) 

3. liAT I OMAl. [•' n'Jv' ' I i ONAL /• : .''.0 0 I I ON 

Tt-KfU'SSTt f. AT J ONAL A 0 C ! A T i OU ( L f. G 1 S L A T I VE COHMITTEE) 

5. CAST V'-: :t':. r.::K h. rM;C M l ^-'AL fV; SOC I AT I 0*< 

6. Pin -0:1.'' -^.^J'f>^ 

7* M-M10.>1. ..:a.'r»Ar'V SCIV-'I. f\', I NC 1 ;^M. $ /i'. 50C I AT I ON 

8 • : A 5 r '1 :'. i'. Y v i n : i \ i s A i o c: i a t i o m 

Honors Of fif:ES i-irin: 

1. Pfter.lOtMT - J'-fr iL.»St'r{ ClJUKfY L OU C AT I OM AL AsSOClATfOH 

2. P«': :i MHii: I ..;r; I SI .:ww f; ; r i At. Association 

3. ; t.t.%\ Oi\ - M :.V.viN /.r^L^^ fMiiNCif-ALS ASSOCIATION 

^4. Cha 1 f..'"/^-: - M; N(j£3:.er. I^rikcipals Association 

5. Liru f r, T, A. 

6, V/ho's Who in /uv;:ril'an ^.:jucation 

7* Out i.T A.4D 1 fvu Pi::; al i iv ov the South 

Family; 


Ma ftp \ V n 'J f > V ^ V v.* : * s ; 1 S ^ 

TMk{.i: C.HiLOKtN t? Y iMli .MAfCfUAOf 

FOUfi FdSILK children ffcOM TrWNtl:.SE:E Prcparatory SCHOOt. 


Ml L I TARYI 


f.;f AM TFv Y ' 'i>0^ 

Rams I-./suT (lON.PAi^f t'irst S:a.) 


copy mmsLE 


I. W hiiiini-hill 


EMriuv.! ]'■:"■ -i*^-. *• {i\\r. \Vc ^:i-^r!i i\ontvu ky I'liiversity, I960 
Eanuvi :.!.\ .r : mwx \\'--<'.'.yn Ut/nturl; •/ University, 1963 


T e a c ! li n -j K :■: pe r 'x-n c : 

Six yec?v^: u clr r »v'iM iriM-lu:!' 

Tw.- yo.'ii*;-. u.. anu so\''/nr ii i:rade tearhor. Hardin County 

l;'our y.'c-.r.-i i .- ; \:ni' > r - i f: -oacrier, I^cwling Green, Kentucky 

Principr;: f^r iiin.- years ir. L, C. Curry Elementary, Bowling Green, 
Ker^v LU'k y 


Pr c^f es si c n 'i 1 (.> reai;-; /:! • : on /. and : i.-no r r; : 

Mcniber i.i* I ra !J.>; a i^a.pja. \]\:\. KEA. and past president of the 
]3o',vlini; vjri't-r: r]''iMc.*aii<;::..i I /vh fiuc i^il ion 

Served as CarccJ' iM-.u* at i » 'i': cc>nsul ■ ant in L.e:-:.ington, Ov/ensboro, 

Frankion. .\^":;") /. ..'.'^.inu Phiiadolphia, for Northern Illinois U. 
cind in C'r\ua;n... !iiin<.;is. 


Family: 

Wife i< J^jv ^^•!^•> v.\rk.^ s a to i v: i ip.orn^ elain-^.s a.v'ont for llarlford Inauranco 
("*t )ni pa::y 

I'wu cl: ' \ i r * VI ; 

David. 
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T T \ 


' • i.-'r i -i';. I Col ono. (1) year 

\Cii :^::^r'jo iron; '..'i-s ncjrn Kentucky University (1963) 
A *, jJv ,'i je i.v: './c':;tcrn Kentucky University (1969) 
".irr.ofl Rank i - stern Kentucky Univci'sity 


Toacli 


T'iU:,;::t Muth in U'ai'.'-.r. County Schools 

itnii'.rit: r:n.^;l j in :;;'\;ling GrcGii Higii School (1964-70) 

(>.^vvo(: .Ls Dc'.-ui of Gir^s) 
;^ s>'. i !' i'.^ni Pr i.nr i.p.i i In :.;::?v;Iinr; Croon J*jnior High (1970) 
I'r i nc 1 :'^ril ol /.uwl I. :v* Ca't'on .Junior High School (1971) 


» 'I ; ..■ ac 1 1 i : i i • o u 1 i n G V e f. n ] i i h School 
H-i.s t'.;.5 (2.) (i:iu;';nroi:; : KiL<:abc*th and Kathy 


!ir?nor^ : 


•.'''•Ml i na f . for t s t nn'.i i ivj Young Educator award 
luvc'i ^ s Li: Fo^n ii Lrv. 1972 
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Dr. Floyd Mr 1 :^iu* v 


Ear:.v^i' •: . t;: A 14 1* i c: vi 1 1 1 1 1 -v.!; ; c n : i jn . Univcvsiiy of 

"k I- : . . ; . • - 

Earn;?:d * A. A- ^ r.,. io:::ii ■ A):i. ! A A ; TAlwration 

an'i hv- / 1- ! A ; A aA «. i ; ; .• :':K.'i.' Ani\orsity, 


Professio::;:A ■ r :;a '\; ..a A» -af^ : 

M c b e r r t A.' ' . . \' 0 T*. :V , \ I'l il /\ . Air. c ri: n 1 1 .-X r. s c j c: i a i i n o f 
I'c'^c ]i:y. r JA'> : r i ■.• ;• . V'ni: r': f i o n.:i 1 :\ :: r i c \: 1 ' u r o ' fo. a c iic r 5 
A^:tin\ iali-^r^. i;\"A., Aiii D^ltr rAip:;^. /viplui 'iAiu Alpl:a, 
Am e r i c a -.i 7* r.. c\\ri 0:1 1 .A .s s o r i a ( A • : 1 . .■••l r^: • i c* ]•: y c r. o o 1 
Adn A.iA s vr-iir- .* r A5-- h 00 i :^ M ori . :''>-^'^ i;-... ^^- Liocicitc iiieiiiuer 
of f:^?.ci.-.A- fAc v::i.y of tlic 1 A v. : : i : y of l\0!i-ucky 

Pubiic>:,tiv:i^;; 

Twent y - on ■» )ri 1. i i ti on ? 

Tliere include: 

1. ][ar;Ad IA:v^:"! -Wid lA^^yd ' -AA A rino y . ''T-A.vil\;?\ ! ion c^f 'Local 
Vor-a A m'; Pr-.::r:'.\r.H y 1'^'AA Micinean Sialo lAiivcrsity 

2. KTAA A-^ rch D.!V.Aoi..!-.i.-u A.t -vih; u.i: . vvhii-his 
pvi'. -^'Ti' ly t.; oc :m Aio lAAvcirv*!/ - A lA; mcA-. v 

:i. yioyd A AA'rod "A :.An:.A;.^ Ak «:.;v3r, O. Xt^al. 

'AA > i II i i : i;:' \'o(-.A u ir.<; ■ .. ,■ Aoo t* 1 ■ " r^i i^i s in 
KciV urkv . ■ 1 • A; 

4. ]-\ y,d -A. A 'v J^it?! AA'rcMl .A V' 'i. ''SiyiMS of 
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SHALL GROUP IMT£RAC 


BEST copy mmiE 


SMALL GilOLP INTL :^AC:T lOK 

i • (■ ii y .;r jvirne t.i;^ i-^ :\ r^v!:uh."r v.liioli iri'licatcs the 

;• • * • •: .''T..- in: I r...»v.;v' wo.-o sclo-. : ''c! r Mirioni i y . (2) Each group 
^ . • 1^ who i as!;;.! ' n v\\\' ii ih.'.^c niintro (longer if needed) 

\r. 1 ; :.ui:'jon CijjUN:: r uin;; ilvj lindinp.a of hi« group. 

■ ; al'jj) i a.-j iL rc/ource pe.r;-..ri vvho will attempt to answer 
• • [A) c\":\\ v:y::*v. ir> asked to appoint a recorder 

: • ■ : i: a • ; h .la?' v oi ^• : s uridin;:^ to Gordon Cook at the 
.M- .;u ( •• lirdi .ii- inclnac s\:ch catej;orie3 as: 

::. V • 'V,;ir:i C.-rce!* }LUi;ccii;un, ^bi -.lion s , (c) problems, or 

y 

'"■ \C ..■ ■ : 

. ! : :: .. -..;r. *..,.*:a;ic! Si.: :;visiian, C^vordinaior- -Guidance, Research and 
■*: ,rrir.\;l',i:n De vr- U' ;.;n w.;nr , Pii'cathit: Covmty SchooLs 
i- - ^ r -i - - M r . Loii:s i^i/rry, Coordinator, 
i n Ti o V a t i v e > * r o '\ v a m s 

V'ocationai T-.^c:inic.:a\ iic ;-:ai.u*ce s Development Unit 
}Vj[:e::u (;f V .m; ;.i ■ i ona I ITaU'.v i on , Frankfort, Kentucky 

■.■ n. - O::*"! LV. ve r ^ o let . L lo men T ?i r y Counselor, Tfaxard City Schools 

" ■ * * : . • -Iv. .S"lf!<.^a Snort. Cl:rimsclor, Jarkson City SchooLs 

.'c P- : .w: - • \I r < . Sar i! Law s 


\ Mt ■ .' ' f. i^l:l:is•' t • L* ! • v . •jmii ' c ! . ^ ^* . .uMilr^is i ! i i;h Sfhool . 



B^SJ copy mmiE 


> i'Wo'A Wilson, Cc-'unselor, 1,a*c {'.n\\n\y Wiiih School 


Ci' ' u>n Cook 


• . Ci\'-\(\\\\. S':po vvi^^or, Lciclior County Schools 


Turner, Coordinator, Federal Proaran^.s, Owsley 


V 5i;-mif)re. Si;porvi5or. Perry C<i':nU* Schools 
■ - r 1 1 r- le y . Di rec to r . Pr^ w o > n >:"i:', 1 Por son no i 
f ^ i .' r. \ o n { , D i i i o n o f I'^ r o u v : : r> \ p p r r I i w \\ S o r \'i c c ? s . 
of Vr:r:,ui')nal Education. F vixr.kiovi , Kcntiickv 


•J 1 w o, h1 Co me I ? 


. . I If : t; s t 1 a I C 11' 1 r { I : I . i ( I V . ' ! :.*..) A r .1 
• • hni ra i /n-l: 
C-!lin. 
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BRZAKDGW;-,' OF PEOPLE IN ATTENDANCE 
AT IfiE PRINCIPALS' WORKSHOP 


BEST copy mmiH 


' \ I' t-rlijC^it i OM Coord I na tor 

' "i ; 


■ C'"! 1 i on Coord I nator 


• ^- :^.H:jC'3 i on Coof-dinatcr 
^■1 . Education Coordinator 

■;: '..■.or Lducotion Coord i nvTtor 

." " 'V. i ': .] 
'• "' ■ i !)';.. i i 


' r i ^ ! : 


' ■ . f r» I o r 

, ^ . . • ) ' 1 
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Danny Belcl^-." . ■ lo'* . jro-.M' r^iucvition Coorcli n.:i tor 


Callo-/'":*/ . .■ . : ■ r. I'dMcition CooJ*c!In<it:or 

Or.M} • •; ' - ■ Liounsolor, Career' Education Coordinator 

Gr^n . . • - • • i 

^^bv . ■■• ■: ..,! 

vajr-; . • . 

Piij] ^' ♦ • \ ..1 

Cjr:.- . ,^ 

V r ■■' ^ ' .... ■ . . • ■ ■ ■ I . :: ' c I 

Bo:-/ •/ u . "k . . . : c i : :j i 

Oo!<: C<': • • • ■• ; -i; -. • 

Vin^tcn T ! 1 ■ . ' •■ ^ ..iM' I 

Willic-M ... . • • , Cf'^-.'.^.r [Education Coordinator 

Cc[;n i o J J ; . • ' o:: ! 


IX Evcrvo!-. ' ■. -./v.' ■ Perry County Schools 


5eckh::.n'i CofrJili, C- : ;crvi-.or, Career Education Coordinator 
t.::ona r :.;:>■ r ■ * . ■ ;■ . ' ;■ i r. : i pa I 

Be r;i a r<] . c: i : r - ■ n : ■ ■ / i r i r c i pci i 
J. Mo::;:: v . . * . , Principal 

Jack ?-!rM :.• , '-.ir - .^-i i ; 

Rov Rj^r*. .•■ ' . ; ' -C ' . i 

D.'C. T,-: •• .- : ■ ■ : ■ 
'J . G . r.c. i n . .■ : I 


hn lu; - • ■ ' ..-^.-^.o Turf'vr, Ctir^.-er lldLcation Coordinator 

SlO.".'J '^'■i;T, '.; ' . ■ • I ij,) i 

. I'l. •■ .' ■ ;■ , I . ■ ' r ■ - ■ i ,)-■• I 
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CAKEER tDL'C.M !•..'■! 1 •:FC!n.".A1 I Of.' I r'Vi::.': fORY 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

CA^fyi^CK E/^ ! ' ■ 'r^n s;^ i nj-i AAA T I ON ! JJ^TO R Y 

DIRECTIONS: R.jr f t-i -.h ..--i. '': )'.-y\i[\y c-.d clocido how you fool about 

I^. N'w v. .i:..- . . .. > .bi ; unswors lo each sicitamenU 

Tno ''Li. ' I .\ '.• r :,;;c'jtM bn. circled only when you hove 

no , ■) •.• ^ rcv'-- r-och vicitcment and circle. 

SA if ..• r -i' / o •!;*•; v/iih ^he statement. 

A l i .1: oio v'-''J ^''^'uld lend to agree. 

U If \o" • •••.cii'C'dpu . 

D ; i' : M v..v->: -^ yc'J vAj'jId ^end lo diiagreo. 

SC' i? * " J r.hor'.'i:-' r'V.'Moo with tlie ski tement. 


1 . One oi* .he pur-.:rt.-. or c: • :-or ca^i'jn is ro SA A U D SD 

moke educe: r ion r"..M-r; • 

2. I supporr fh-.-: ic'-c -jci j-o ; -n ^-lould !y.iv$^ 

positive !;T'pi!r.;:'^v:-.- : :;j .i^vtMCprnem . SA A U D SD 

3, Educaiicn ciio,'" C ir-C" i-- i t:jr': eriCtjc;i! to 

be integrorea inio V,.. c, ^ ' i .*:.u!urn . SA A U D SD 

4 5 C!*^ r CP r F r' ' ' co ^ ' r i *7 f f c r ^ ^'c i r: " c ! \' - 'ho 
conmiuni ry an.:: nc;7>"- . *. >ci..j:*' in the' 

tc^ichinc/.Uorni.io o SA A U D SD 

5o I support the idc-c th.-:r :r\"ir •.^-.;-::r;n L". ':.i-,'j»'id 

posses^i >orno en\: ic/r:*: L-kiii in cn occo:/'jrion 

upon looving .\U:n sc-u:.--)!. SA A U D SD 

6. Tlie emp:"iaj?.;s of ihc? C i' J s?-;;,' !c ofi 
a CO d e rr: J c a c n : o v e .'n » v r " : l O r ; • , r:- t n i o c i a i 

achievement SA A U D SD 

7. ' Career ild^jcc: lion vmy •.-•i^ii i*io!vMnM 

each student d;;v{:i.: ;j ;i .^ ...ivv J '.;:)j--:tfOv/;. SA A U D SD 

8. I suppori \\\c. i;u:r !c:!::">- hc;'^ uM.: r^'^- 
pon^iihility n'd:; i • !. n.; rvi';-; iccjl:i,ic 

occupciliorhj! o'jcisioi SA A U D SD 

9. I believe :5iu(i'. ;U^ v'^o j! w^.: 

about l-rie v/crlo of v - • • . 'jA A U D SD 

10. Career Ldur-'Kl w. : i / j ' i.Iiy- 

any i^fud-it .\ ; . : • i...) . . SA A U D SD 


CARECR ; : ' 


O M/.\ATIOM 1 MVENTORY 


11. Til- Iii^.-i '-r 

in cJe\'el:);..in ' 

12. I belio'.v iii- - ' 
to the ecu <::o\ 

13 o Teaclvj-s or' 

specific [. . '.. . 
all of -s'- : 
inslruciior. i^: ' 

14. A guidc:n'::e : 
of Ccii cor ^Id, i/:^ . 

15. I belicv- : •;• •• 
world of V .:• . 

16. Career Fcl'jc:- 'i 
students v/i":*n - 

17. I v.'oulcl enco'J- 
worksho"". or^. C'^v 
able. 


•v. J 


i'.:r r 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
SA A U D SD 
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Purposos 

The major purposes of this study were to measure what 
differences, if any, exist among Kentucky secondary school 
teachers of home economics , business and office occupations, 
social studies, and distributive education with respect to 
their attitudes toward and their emphases of selected consumer 
issues. 

Procedures 

A random sample of forty five teachers was selected 
from each of the four teacher groups from lists of teachers 
provided by the Kentucky State Department of Education. The 
first thirty returns from each of the four groups were used 
for the study. Data were obtained from a first and second 
mailing of the Consumer Issue Questionnaire accompanied by 
a cover letter and a biographical data sheet. 

The analysis of variance statistical technique was 
used as a test of significance for all but one hypothesis. 
The Kruskal-V/allis test was used for the ranking of topics 
of consumer education. Multiple comparisons were made with 
the Scheffe test. Significant differences were determined 
at the .05 level. 


Findings 

There was a statistically significant (difference in 
the attitudes toward consmner issues among secondary 
teachers of home economics, social studies, business and 
office occupations, and distributive education. As shown 
,in Table I, social studies teachers scored significantly 
higher than distributive education teachers* This indi- 
cates social studies teachers are more consumer oriented 
than distributive education teachers. Although no sig- 
nificant difference was found, the mean of home economics 
teachers was only slightly less than that of social studies 
teachers. This reveals that they too are more consumer 
oriented in attitude than are the teachers of distributive 
education. 

There was a statistically significant difference in 
the emphases of consumer issues among secondary teachers 
of home economics, social studies/ business and office 
occupations, and distributive education* Business and office 
occupations teachers scored significantly lower than social 
studies teachers. This shows business and office teachers 
place less emphasis on consumer issues than social studies 
teachers. Although no statistically significant difference 
was shown, the mean of dis tx-ibutive education teachers and 
home economics teachers was near that of social studies 
teachers. This implies distributive education teachers and 


Table I 

Attitudes Toward Consumor Issues 


and 



Emphases on Consui\"\er 

Issues 


Teacher Groups Number 

Mean 

Mean 

Attitude 

Emphasis 

Social Studies 30 

2.82** 

2.31*** 

Business and Office 30 

2.71 

1.69 

Home Economics 30 

2.78 

2.16 

Distxibutive Education 30 

2.59 

2.21 


F=3.6843* 
* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significantly greater than D.E. 
*** Significantly greater than B.O. 


F=3.3212* 


Social Studies 
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Home Economics 


Distributive Education 
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Attitude 
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homo economics teachers gave almost as much emphasis to 
consumer i^ijucs as did social studies teachers. 

.A stcitistically significant difference was found in 
the emphasis given the ten groups of consumer issues by 
the teachers of home economics, social studies, business 
. .and office occupations, and distributive education. As 
indicated in Table II, a significant difference was found 
for the emphasis given the groups of issues for advertising, 
• consumer rights and responsibilities, frauds, health and 
safety, and labeling. In these groups of issues social 
studies f horae economics, and distributive education teach- 
ers placed significantly more emphasis on advertising than 
did businccs and office occiipaticns teachers. Social 
studies, distributive education, and home economics teach- 
ers placed significantly more emphasis on comsumer rights 
and responsibilities than did business and office occupa- 
tions teachers. Social studies and home economics teach- 
ers gave significantly more emphasis to frauds than did 
distributive education and business and office occupations 
teachers. Social studies teachers gave significantly more 
emphasis to health and safety than did business and office 
occupations teachers. Home economics and distributive 
education teachers placed significantly more emphasis on 
labeling issues than did business and office occupations 
teachers . 


Table II 

Mean Emphasis Ret.'ponKC t:o Grouped Irsugg 


Issues 

S. 

.S. 

n. 

0. 

H 

.E. 

D. 

E. 

Advertising 

2. 

.49* 

1. 

83 

2 

.40* 

2. 

38* 

Consumer Organizations 

2. 

.00 

1. 

63 

1 

.97 

2. 

07 

Con. Rights and Responsibilities 

2. 

.34* 

1. 

63 

2 

.10* 

2. 

15* 

Credit 

2. 

.25 

1. 

64 

2 

.17 

2. 

04 

Fraud 

2. 

.52* 

1. 

85 

2 

.51* 

2. 

37 

Goveriunont Regulations 

2. 

.07 

1. 

57 

1 

.86 

2. 

07 

Health and Safety 

2. 

.43* 

1. 

67 

1 

.96 

2. 

13 

Insurance 

2. 

.13 

1. 

50 

1 

.79 

1. 

97 

Labeling 

7: 

= 25 

1 = 

75 

2 

.70* 

2 . 

65* 

Product Performance 

2. 

.36 

1. 

70 

2 

..11 

2. 

18 


* Significant at the .05 level 

Scale 0-4 ( 0=No emphasis, 4=highly emphasized) 
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Of these ten groups of issues business and office 
occupations teachers had the lov/ost mean emphasis in all 
cases. Home economics teachers had the highest mean emphasis 
for labeling. Distributive education teachers had the highest 
mean emphasis for consumer organizations. Distributive 

. education teachers tied with social studies teachers for 
the highest mean emphasis of government regulations. In the 
other seven groups, social studies teachers had the highest 
emphasis mean for advertising, consumer rights and respon- 
sibilities, credit, frauds, health and safety, insurance, 
and product performance. 

^ There was a statistically significant difference in 
the ranking of the emphasis given ten topics of consumer 
education by the teachers of home economics, business and 
office occupations, social studies, and distributive edu- 
cation. As Table III shows, of these ten topics of con- 
siOTer education, the five showing a significant difference" 
in ranking of emphasis given in classroom objectives were 
advertising, consumer rights and responsibilities, govern- 
ment regulations, health and safety, and labeling. 

Distributive education teachers placed a significantly 
higher ranking on the emphasis of advertising. Business and 
office occupations teachers placed a significantly higher 
emphasis ranking on consumer rights and responsibilities. 
Social studies teachers; gave a significantly higher emphasis 

ERLC 


Table III 

Uanking of Consumer Education Topics 


Topics 

S. 

S. 

B.O. 

H.E. 

D. 

E. 

Advertising 

3. 

73 

4.43 

4.93 

2. 

90* 

Consumer Organizations 

6. 

90 

7.67 

8.47^ 

6. 

60 

Con. Rights and Responsibilities 

4. 

33 

2.33* 

4.20 

3. 

47 

Credit 

4. 

57 

3.33 

3.23 

4. 

23 

r J. a uu 

c 

o • 

u / 

^ on 

it T> 

O • / J 

•7 

o / 

Government Regulations 

3. 

83* 

5.53 

7. 03 

6. 

17 

Health and Safety 

5. 

53** 

6.37 

5.97 

7. 

27- 

Insurance 

7. 

00 

6.73 

6.77 

6. 

83 

Labeling 

7. 

50 

6.30 

3.47* 

5. 

00 

Product Performance 

b. 

60 

5.40 

4.77 

4. 

67 


Scale 1-10 ( l=highest, 10=lQv;est) 
^Significant at .01 level 
**Signif icant at .05 level 
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ranking to government regulations and health and safety. 
Home economics teachers gave a higher emphasis ranking to 
labeling • No significant difference was foiand in the ranking 
by tlie four teacher groups of the emphasis of the topics 
consumer organizations , credit, frauds / insurance, and product 
performance. Of these five, credit was the only one given a 
rcinking above five. Product performance was ranked at five. 

The attitudes and emphases of the total one hundred 
twenty teachers were tested to see if they were affected 
by these ten variables: region of state, years teaching 
experience, age, sex, marital status, college hours in 
consumer education or related subjects, experience teaching 
consumer education, nompetence to teach consumer education, 
school enrollment, and community size. None of these var- 
iables showed a significant difference in attitude toward 
consumer isnues. Only three showed a significant difference 
in emphasis. Males gave significantly more emphasis to 
consumer issues than did females. Teachers who had taken a 
consumer education course gave significantly more emphasis 
to consumer issues than teachers who had not had a consumer 
education course. Teachers who feel competent to teach 
consumer education gave a significantly greater emphasis to 
consumer issues than did teachers who did not feel competent 
to teach consumer education. 


A follow-up study to determine what specific consumer 
education courses teachers had taken, resulted in the find- 
ing that the majority of the teachers had not had a consumer 
education course. 

Of the state teacher education institutions surveyed in 
a follow-up study, home economics is the only one of the 
four disciplines under study which requires a teacher prep- 
aration course in consumer education. Of seven institutions 
offering home economics education, six require a consumer 
education course, and one offers but does not require it. 
Table IV is a siunmary of this survey* 

With the exception of three state teacher education 
institutions which offer a course in consumer education 
to business and office occupations students, home economics 
is the only discipline of the four • surveyed which offers a 
teacher preparation course in consumer education. 

Outside of home economics very little in-service 
consumer education is available. 

Implications 

Of the four teacher groups studied, overall implications 
are that social studies teachers are more consumer oriented 
an^ give more emphasis to consumer issues, and business and 
office occupations teachers are loss consumer oriented and 
place less emphasis on consumer issues. 


Table IV 


Response to QuGStion, "In your teacher preparation 
program do you require or encourage your students 
, to take a Consumer Education Course?" 


School 

D.O. 

D.E. 

H.E. 

S.S. 

Eastern Kentucky University 

No 



Yes* 

No 

Kentucky State University 

No 


Yes* 

No 

Morehead State University 

Yes** 


Yes* 

No 

Miarray State University 

Yes** 

No 

Yes* 

No 

Northern Kentucky State College 

No 

No 


No 

University of Kentucky 

No 

No 

Yes** 

No 

University of Louisville 

No 


Yes* 

No 

•Western Kentucky University 

Yes** 


Yes* 

No 


— . No; teacher preparation* program in this area 

* Of f ered-Required 

** Offered-Not required 
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♦The consumer issues were grouped by topics to determine 
which of the topics each of the four disciplines placed most 
emphasis. In five of the ten areas there was a significant 
differcace. The grouped emphasis reflected the findings of 
the overall emphasis. Social studies teachers gave the most 
emphasis in seven of the ten areas, but in each of these 
cases home economics teachers and distributive education 
teachers placed almost as much emphasis as social studies 
teachers. Business and office occupations teachers in all 
instances placed the least emphasis on these issues. This 
response to the grouping of issues reflects implications for 
coordination between departments and team teaching. 

In determining the relationship between the grouped 
issues in the questionnaire and the ranking of emphasis of 
the same ten topics of consumer education a significant 
difference was found in the ranking of five of the ten 
topics. These were: advertising, consumer rights and 
responsibilities, frauds, health and safety, and labeling. 
Pour of these five were the same ones in which a signifi- 
cant difference was found in the grouped emphasis. Both 
the fact that in half the areas there was a significant 
difference and in half the areas there was no significant 
difference implies there should be some coordination be- 
tween departments to see if there might be overlapping of 
topics, elimination of topics or need for cooperation in 
teaching particular areas. 
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The implications that teachers are consumer oriented 
in attitude toward consumer issues were not reflected in 
the amount of emphasis placed on consumer issues in class- 
room objectives. This signifies that teachers have not been 
made aware of a need to emphasize consumer issues. 

As already stated, only three criteria from the bio- 
graphical data sheet were found to be significant. Males 
gave more emphasis to consumer issues than females. This 
connotes that males are more knowledgeable and tend to 
speak more freely than females on many of these topics, such 
as insurance, credit, and government regulations . These 
subjects seem to be more commonly the responsibility of the 
male role and thi^ re!=i<=^archer would suggest that because of 
this and not because of formal training males gave more 
emphasis to these issues. 

The finding that those who have had preparation for 
teaching consumer education gave significantly more emphasis 
to consumer issues infers that from being informed and made 
aware of the need they feel more confident and see more 
necessity for including consumer issues in classroom objectives. 

The finding that those who feel competent to teach con- 
sumer education gave moro emphasis to consumer issues than those 
who did not feel competent to teach consumer education is a 
logical one. This means that if teachers are expected to in- 
clude consumer issues in classroom objectives, they must feel 
competent to teach consumer education. 
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The follow-up study showed that less than half the 
teachers had specific preparation for teaching consumer 
education, implying that if teachers are to teach consumer 
education they should be prepared to teach it. 

The results of a survey of the state teacher education 
Institutions showed a need for additional offerings and course 
requirements to prepare teachers for teaching consumer edu- 
cation. 

Recommendations 

The significance of this study is not so much the 
finding that there is a significant difference in attitude 
emd emphasis of consumer issues by the four groups of teachers 
but the finding that their emphases did not reflect their 
attitudes. It appears that teachers either are not prepared 
to teach consumer issues or they are not aware of the need to 
include these in their program objectives. Since the majority 
of the teachers have had little formal preparation for teaching 
consumer education, one would surmise that they are not 
prepared to teach consumer issues. Therefore, as a result 
of the findings of this research the following recommendations 
are made . 

It is recommended that the State Department of Education 
require thoso who are expected to teach consumer education, to 
have specific training to prepare them for teaching consumer 
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education and to have periodic training to keep abreast in 
this ever changing field of study. 

It is recommended that the teacher training institutions 
offer courses to prepare teachers for teaching consumer 
education and in-service training to keep teachers up to date 
in this field of study. 

It is recommended that at both the state department level 
and in the teacher training institutions efforts be made to 
foster more av/areness of consumer needs among prospective 
teachers and in-service teachers. 

Although, in Kentucky, vocational home economics is the 
only discipline specifically charged with the responsibility 
of teaching consumer education, it must be realized that it 
reaches only a limited number of students • - Recognizing the 
need of consumer education for all^, the researcher # based on 
the results of this study concluded that there are three 
alternatives that the State of Kentucky might consider in- 
charting the future course of consumer education. 

Alternative I: Continue to give the responsibility 
of consumer education to home economics and require all 
secondary students to take a consumer education course 
in the home, economics department. 

Alternative II: Make consumer education a required 
high school course, and as in Illinois and Nov; York draw 
it out of the other curriculum areas and concentrate it in 
the social studios courses. 
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.Alternative III: Use an interdiciplinary approach 
employing all disciplines already included in the curric- 
ulum. To coordinate the diverse fields of interest involved 
employ a coordinator of consumer education, possibly as- 
signed with the Supporting Services Division of the Bureau 
of Vocational Education. This person could work across de- 
pcirtmental lines / provide leadership in the development of 
consumer education materials for use in various subject 
areas as well as various grade levels, and provide for ar*- 
ticulation and coordination to avoid meaningless repetition 
or gaps in the total consumer education program. The stats 
department coordinator could also articulate efforts of 
colleges and universities in offering workshops and in- 
service programs to up grade teacher's qualifications with 
consumer education. 
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prouli^:m and rationale 


Summary 

The primary purpose of this study was to identify the professional 
teaching competencies needed by part time teachers within the Wisconsin 
VIAE system. The identification of the preferred delivery system was 
also determined. The information gathered will help in developing pro- 
fessional development experiences for these people. 

In this study a representative sample (N«835) of call-staff personnel 
was selected for the survey portion of the study. Two urban (Fox Valley 
and Waukesha) VTAE districts and two predominately rural (Southwest and 
Indianhead) VTAE districts were used in this sample. Survey instruments 
were developed and mailed to the call-staff teachers in these schools. 
A follow-up survey of a sample of non-responders was also conducted. 
Personal interviews were also conducted with a sample of three call- 
staff instructors. 

The survey indicates that 38,8 percent of the call-staff teachers 
have no formal vocational certification. Approximately 36,7 percent of 
the call-staff teachers have had no training related to teaching methods 
in the past seven years. The data indicate that a large percentage of the 
VTAE call-staff teachers have little specific preparation for the job of 
teaching adults. 

Data from the survey indicated two levels of occupational and teaching 
experience. Some teachers have had very little work experience. In con- 
trast many teachers have several months of occupational experience. 

The average teaching experience of call-staff personnel is 5,3 years. 
However, there are some 26.8 percent that have had no teaching experiences. 

The results of this study show a very wid^variety of areas in which 
teachers teach, VTAE call-staff indicated that the areas in which they felt 
there was a need for learning experiences were also the areas in which they 
indicated they would like to see instruction developed. 

Areas with the most interest were communication with students, tech- 
niques of increasing student involvement, guiding group activity, ways 
to evaluate teaching performance and use of student feedback. 

One or two day workshops within local areas (25 or less miles to 
reach) on the third, fourth, fifth or sixth day of the week in the month of 
January was indicated as the preferred time for the majority of call- 
staff teachers to accept and participate in a training program. 

Personal interviews with people working in the VTAE teaching area 
indicated that orientation as to each teacher's part in the overall VTAE 
system should be included in this type of learning program. 


It was indicated that call-sta^^ feachers should understand the policies 
and procedures needed and used with5 ^ system affecting them and thei>- 
students within an adult learning cnv tment. 

Statement of the Problem 


The central problem this study dealt with is the identification of 
professional teaching competencies needed by call-staff teachers in the 
Wisconsin VIAE system and the preferred delivery system(s) for these 
competencies. 


Objectives of the Study 

The objectives following were developed for use within this study. 

1. Determine formal teaching preparation of call-staff teachers. 

2. ' Identify the formal education level of call-staff personnel. 

3. Identify the work experiences of call-staff personnel. 

4. Ascertain the teaching experiences of call-staff teachers. 

5. Identify the call-staff teachers' perceived needs in the area 
of teaching competencies. 

6. Deterirdne the professional development delivery system 
appropriate to the needs and constraints faced by call-staff. 


Rationale 


Education in general has had a profound effect on the progress of our 
country as well as the lives of our citizens. It is common knowledge that 
education is a continuous, long-lasting process. 

Vocational education for adults is becoming more coinmonplace, and 
rightly so, in our everchanging technical societ}'. Recognition of adult 
education as a solution to many social problems of today is becoming 
more commonplace. No problem is more important than the need to augment 
and upgrade our adult work force. Also, adult education enhances the 
general skills and competencies of many adults. Provisions for (1) voca- 
tional, (2) technical, (3) avocational, and (4) consumer skills are impor- 
tant contributions of outreach programs for adults in our society. 

In recent years, the enrollment in adult vocational and technical 
training programs has been growing rapidly. In the next five years, 
enrollment of adult students in the Wisconsin VTAE system is estimated 
to increase from 100,334 in 1971-72 to 105,856 in 1977. ("A Comprehensive 


Plan for Professional Staff Development/* 1971, Table IIA) - These teachers 
come from diverse backgrounds and often have had little preparation in 
organizing, conducting and evaluating a class. Most of these people will 
need Instruction to acquire additional teaching competencies to enable them 
to do their tasks efficiently and effectively. 

The adult educator *s task is to provide information and to create 
learning situations which will make it possible for adults to function more 
effectively. Vocational programs for adults attempt to bring information, 
skills, or processes to meet the needs of an everchanRing student body. 
The use of part time teachers from various areas of industry and skills areas 
is one of the best ways to provide up-to-date content for this student body. 
Call-staff Instructors provide an excellent and varied resource of talent 
for educational programs of this type. Also, it would be extremely difficult 
to staff Wisconsin's outreach programs if all instructors had to have 
professional teacher certification or several professional education courses 
prior to being selected to teach in this program. 

It is known that a large majority of the outreach classes are staffed 
by part time instructional personnel who have had little or no practical 
training In the tasks of educating adults. It is the belief of many people 
that the training of part time, as well as professional, adult educators 
is of vital and critical importance. 

Houle (1960) identifies In his research what he calls the pyramid of 
education levels of adult educators. He reveals (1) those individuals 
employed full time in adult education with a career commitment to the field, 
(2) those engaged in adult education on a part time basis, and (3) volun- 
teer workers. He also states that the nature of group processes and the 
technique of leading a discussion is probably the most important training 
need common to all groups. 

Brooke (1969) reported 70 percent of those teaching adults felt a 
serious lack of resources with 90 percent indicating a greater need for 
training. 

Research done by Davison (1969) indicated three basic area needs for 
adult educators: (1) instruction in better communications, (2) the need 
for training In the principles of adult learning and instruction, (3) the 
need of knowing how to teach reading with unr^erstanding. Messerschmidt 
(1967) performed a survey of part time adult teachers. He found that there 
were four categories of need: (1) teaching methods, (2) examination item 
vrltingv (3) lessen plan preparations and (4) philosophy of adult education. 

tmtmB and Hflttdrlckaon (1965) studied thirty-five adult education 
^Sttl/tmm Ift flftaeci states and found that the specific training needs of 
iiMHMhiK*. 0f adult education (Including part time teachers) focused on 

characterlstlca of adultSt the social and psychological 
(Mj^^ tf fXOttps of adult learners, selecting relevant and measurable 
A^^tlves^ procuring or designing effective Instructional materials which 
mmt the needs of adult learners » and evaluating student progress and the 
effectiveness of the program. 


CHAPTER II 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


This chapter describes the procedures used to design the survey 
instrument, identify the sample and conduct the study. 

The data for this study were collected from a random sample of the 
population of call-staff instructors teaching within the Wisconsin VTAE 
system. VTAE call-staff teachers were also personally interviewed by the 
researcher. 


Population 

As stated previously there are approximately 3000 call-staff instruc- 
tors used in the VTAE system within Wisconsin. A random sample of this 
personnel was contacted. 

Letters were sent to the administrator of instructional services of four 
districts (two urban and two predominately rural) asking for their assis- 
tance in furnishing lists of their 1972-1973 call-staff personnel. (Ap- 
pendix B) Each individual contacted agreed to cooperate with the researcher 
and promptly returned their 1972-1973 roster of call-staff teachers. 

Some lists contained more than the 200 nanies, so a random selection 
was made within these lists and approximately 200 names were used from 
each d:, strict. There were 835 people randomly selected to be the reci- 
pients of the survey instrument. 

Developing the Questionnaire 

A four-page survey instrument was developed for collection of data 
from 835 call-staff instructors teaching within the Wisconsin VTAE system. 
(Appendix E) 

In accordance with Wisconsin 553, Part F, EPDA, plan of action objec- 
tives for the study were developed. A review of related literature was 
conducted along with a review of questions relating to the area. Further 
assistance was gained in consultation with advisory personnel at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Stout: Dr. Orville Nelson, Research Specialist, 
Center for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education (CVTAE) and Dr. Harold 
Half in. Director, CVTAE. 

Table II-l indicates the questions used within the survey which en- 
abled the researcher to meet his study objectives. (See Table II-l) 

The^ WBVTAE Certification requirements shown in Table II-2 and II-3 
identify three major areas of requiremeuLs for teachers to meet; that of 


Table II-l 

Table of Specifications for Call-Staff Survey Instrument 


Objectives Survey Questions 

Determine formal teacher preparation of 

call-staff teachers 7, 10, 11 

Identify the formal education level of 

call-staff personnel 6 

Identify the work experiences of call- 
staff personnel 2, 3, 4 

Ascertain the teaching experiences of 

call-staff teachers 5,8,9 

Identify the call-staff teachers * perceived 

needs in the area of teaching competencies ... 12 

Determine the professional development 
delivery system appt^priate to the needs 

and constraints faced by call-staff 13, 14, 15, 16 

Identify responder to VTAE district. ....... 1 
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education, occupational experience and professional experiences. The 
instrument used within this study is intended to dwell upon the compe- 
tency areas within the teacher's education spectrum, (See Table II-2 
and II-3.) 

A list of skill areas for the pedagogical competencies was made based 
on the teaching competencies indicated in Chapter I, Question 12 in the 
survey instrument was developed to register the responses of the call-staff 
personnel pertaining to the responders* perceived needs • Table II-4 shows 
a list of competency areas and the skills listed within question 12 of the 
survey instrument. (See Table II-4. ) 

A rough draft of the survey instrument was formed in order to meet 
the objectives of the research study. Several people who deal with adult 
education were asked to make comments for improvement and total value. 
(See Appendix F) 

With these recoiranendations considered, the researcher refined the 
questionnaire and sent the revised survey to the administrator of school 
services within the four VTAE districts selected for this study. Each 
was requested to review the instrument and give his advice for making the 
instrument more useful. 

In addition to this draft, copies were sent to the Research Coordina- 
ting Unit at the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Ed- 
ucation for their review and comments. 

After reviewing their recommendations the researcher further refined 
the instrument. With the results of the above action, the instrument was 
finalized and printed. The survey instrument was then sent to 835 call- 
staff teachers within the four districts. 
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Table II-4 


Table of Specifications for Call-Staff Questionnaire: 
Pedagogical Competencies - Item 12 


Competency Areas Survey Skills 

Curriculum development 1, 2, 3, 18, 19, 22 

Course and lesson planning 3, 4, 5, 15, 16 

Instructing 9, 10, 12, 13, 27 

Evaluating 6, 28 

Professional courses 7, 8, 29 

Student guidance 11, 14, 17, 23 

Teaching non-average students 20, 21, 24, 25 

Human relationships 26 

Teaching experience 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 

Developing system preferred 13, 14, 15, 16 

Occupational experience 4 

Vocational teaching certification held. ... 7 
Preferred delivery system and related 

information 13, 14, 15, 16 
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A sample of non-respondcrs was selL»cted and additional surveys were 
£;ont to theiiK 


Mailing Procedures 

^ Surveys were mailed to 835 call-staff personnel who were selected 
randomly with approximately 200 from each district. A cover letter and 
business reply envelope were enclosed along with the survey instrument. 

The surveys upon completion were mailed to Bryan Niccum at the Center 
for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, University of Wisconsin^ 
Stout • 

Due to inaccurate mailing lists a substantial number of mailings 
were returned - approximately 17 percent 6f the total. 

Approximately 58 • 5 percent were determined to be non-responders. 
Fifty of the non-responders were remailed surveys and 18 percent were 
returned. Thirty^six and eigjit tenths percent, or 256 persons wjth accurate 
addresses, responded to this mailing. 


Data Analysis 


The surveys were key punched, processed and tabulated for use within 
the university's Computer Center, These data summaries generated Were 
then used by the researcher for this report. 
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CHAPTER III 


REPORT OF THE FINDINGS 


Introduction 


The findings represented in this chapter are collected from a random 
sample of call-staff personnel located within four VTAE districts. These 
data were collected by a survey instrument to which 247 persons responded. 
This represents approximately 41.5 percent of the total population surveyed. 
A random sample of 50 non-responders was selected and 16 responded. The 
responses from the non-responders were similar to those of the original 
responders. 

The format used in this chapter is based on the objectives of the 
study. The results are presented by objective. 


Survey Results 

1. Determine Formal Teaching Preparation of Call-Staff Teachers 

Table III-l reports the vocation certification status of call-staff ^ j 
instructors. It is important to note that the largest .number of call-staff i 
(38.8 percent) have no formal vocational certification at this time. Ap- 
proximately 52.8 percent of all call-staff hold some type of teaching certi- ) 
fication. 


Table III-l 

Vocational Certification Held by VTAE Call-Staff 



ERIC 


Number of Percent of 

Certification Status Responses Total Respc 


None 

96 

38.8 

Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education (WBVTAE) 

47 

19.0 

Department of Public Instruction 
(DPI) Vocational License 

24 

9.7 

Wisconsin (BVTAE) approval status 

19 

7.6 

Special Permit (DPI) 

6 

2.4 

Other 

35 

14.1 

Omit 

30 

8.4 


Table III-2 reports the in-service training related to teaching that VIAE 
call-staff persons have engaged in during the past seven years* The data in- 
dicate that 36,7 percent (the highest percentage) of the persons surveyed 
have had no training at all concerned with teaching methods in the past seven 
years. It is important to note that the persons responding indicated that they 
had received considerably more training in the last two years than they had 
previous to that time. 


Table 

Short Term In^-Service, Seminars, Workshops, Related to Teaching Methods 
That VTAE Call-Staff Have Attended 


Number of Percent of 


Year 

Responses 

Total Responses 

1973 

59 

25.2 

1972 

39 

16.6 

1971 

13 

5.5 

1970 

11 

4.7 

1969 

9 

3.8 

1968 

3 

1.2 

Before 1967 

14 

5.9 

Have Not Attended 

86 

36.7 


Table 1II~3 gives an overview of the areas in which call-staff instructors 
have had training related to their jobs as VTAE staff members. The most fre- 
quent response is supervision with 59 persons responding. However, the content 
in this type of seminar may be of" limited use in teaching. Thirty-two per- 
sons did respond that they had had training related to specific topics in 
their field. 

In summary the preceeding data indicate that a large percentage of call- 
staff teachers have little specific prepara.tion for the job of teaching adults. 
Those who have had some training in the area of teaching have had that train- 
ing in areas that do not directly pertain to adult education. Also, a large 
percentage hold no vocational certification and few are obtaining training in 
the teaching methods area. 
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Table III-3 


Course Work or Training Related to Teaching VTAE 
Call-Staff Has Had in the Past Three Years 


Type of Seminar or Workshop 

Number of 
Responses 

Percent of 
Total Kesponses 

Administration 

1 

0.4 

Coordination 

2 

0.8 

Curriculum 

15 

6.0 

Educational Psychology 

2 

0.8 

Evaluation and Measurement 

3 

1.2 

Special Learning Needs: 
Disadvantaged 
Minority Groups 
Handicappted 

3 

1.2 

ouper Vision 



Specific Topics in Field 

32 

12.9 

Others: 

(Attended but did not list Program) 
VTAE Related 

4 
4 

1.6 
1.6 

Number with no Training or Omitted 
Item in Survey Instrument 

122 

49.3 


2. Identify the Formal Education Held by VTAE Call^-Staff Personnel 

Table III-4 reports that 44.9 percent of the call-staff personnel have a 
bachelor's degree and 22.9 percent have a master's degree. A total of 70.8 
percent have a bachelor *s degree or higher. Less than 13 percent had grade 12 
as their highest level of educational attainment. Thus, the call-staff teachers 
responding had a relatively high level of formal educational preparation. 



ERIC 
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Table III-4 

Formal Level of Education Held by VTAE Call-Staff Personnel 


Number of Percent of 

Grade Level Responses Total Responses 


Grade 12 or equivalent 

30 

12.6 

Associate degree or 2 year diploma 

12 

5.0 

Bachelor's degree 

107 

44.9 

Master ' s d agree 

54 

22.9 

Doctor's degree 

i 

2.9 

Other 

28 

11.7 


3 . Identify the Work Experiences of Call^Staff Personnel ^ 

Of those indicating their full-»time work experience in the last three years 
54.4 percent had 12 months or less occupational experience during this period. 
Approximately 38 percent had 25 months or more in the past three years. Table 
III-5 presents a summary of the work experience of the responders during the 
past three years. 


Table III-5 

Occupational Experience of Wisconsin VTAE Call-Staff 
Instructors Within the Past Three Years 


Full -Time in Months 

Number of 
Responses 

Percent of Those Re- 
sponding to the Item 

0-6 months 

88 

39.6 

7-12 months 

33 

14.8 

13-18 months 

10 

4.5 

19-24 months 

6 

2.7 

25-30 months 

20 

9.0 

30 months or over 

65 

29.2 
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With respect to the VIAE call-staff's work experiences. Table III-6 reports 
an extensive degree of relationship between full-time work endeavors and the sub- 
ject areas taught in the VTAE system. (Q2 « 4.21.) Slightly more than 50 
percent of the responders reported extensive or very extensive relationships 
between their teaching assignments and their work experience. 


Table IIIt6 

Relationship of Call-Staff Teachers' Work Experience 
To Their Teaching Assignments 


Level 

Degree of Relevancy 

Number of 
Responses 

Percent of 
Total Responses 

1 

Very Little 

26 

11.6 

2 

Somewhat 

6 

2.6 

3 

Moderately 

25 

11.1 

4 

Extensively 

41 

18.3 

5 

Very Extensively 

73 

32.5 


Other 

53 

23.6 


Omits 

23 

9.3 


In summary, the work experiences of the call-staff personnel appear to 
correlate well with the subject matter they are teaching. Also, there seems 
to be a division with respect to the amount of full-time work being done by 
these people. More than 40 percent have worked for 18 months or more during 
the past three years. In contrast, more than 50 percent have worked 12 months 
or less. 


4. Ascertain the Teaching Experiences of Call-Staff Teachers 

With respect to the objectives of this study, the data in Table III-7 
are important. The average teaching experience is 5.33 years. However, con- 
sideration must also be given to the standard deviation which is 7.63 and the 
92 responders (26.8 percent) who listed no teaching experience. 
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Table III-7 

Full-Time Teaching Experience of Wisconsin VTAE Call^^-Staff 


NumBer of Percent of 

Teaching Experience Responses Total Responses 

No teaching experience 92 26.8 ^ 

Average = 5.33 years 

Standard Deviation = 7.63 years 


When the call-staff were asked how p.any times, terms or semesters they 
had taught on a part-time basis for the Wisconsin VTAE school system, their 
responses indicate that 5.98 terms was average. The standard deviation was 
8.42 indicating a large range in the length of service. 

Table III-8 reports the areas in which call-staff teachers instruct. 
A wide variety is evident. 


Table 111-8 
Teaching Areas of Wisconsin VTAE Call-Staff 


Teaching Area 

Number of 
Responses 

Percent of 
Total Responses 

Home Economics 

60 

25.7 

Other 

58 

24.8 

Academic Subjects 

41 

17.5 

TradGfa- and Industry- 

39 

16.7 

Business and Office Occupations 

23 

9.8 

Agriculture 

7 

3.0 

Health Occupations 

5 

2.1 

Distributive Education 

0 

0.0 


In summary, the data show that 5.33 years of teaching experience is aver- 
age for Wisconsin VTAE call-staff. Approximately 27 percent have had no teach-- 
ing experience. 
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5. Identify the Call-Staff Teacher's Perceived Needs in the Area of Teaching 


Competencies 


A competency list was developed by the researchers to help identify the 
needs and interest that call-staff teachers had in acquiring new pedagogical 
competencies. 

In the survey instrument each teacher was asked to show his need by check- 
ing (1) None, (2) Some, or (3) Great. To indicate his interest in enrolling 
in a learning experience, each teacher was asked to indicate (1) None, (2) 
Some, (3) Probably Enroll, or (4) Definitely Enroll. Table III-9 presents a 
suiranar^y ranked on the basis of the level of need identified. 

The data received from the survey indicated that the ten skill areas 
receiving the highest level of need fall within five major competency areas. 
These areas are course and lesson planning, student guidance, instruction, 
evaluation, and human relationships. 

One should note that communicating to the student the content of courses 
was indicated as needed the most often, followed by the need to know techni- 
ques to increase student involvement. 

Responders were most interested in enrolling in courses or workshops 
related to techniques for increasing student involvement, evaluation, guiding 
learning activities and using A-V equipment. 


Table III-9 

Needs ^nd Interests of Wisconsin VTAE Call-Staff 
for Teaching Skills and Competencies 


ERLC 


Need Interest 

Skill or Competency Areas Q2 I.Q.R. Q2 I .Q.R. 

Communicating the content of courses to my 

students 2.166 1.444 1.877 1.737 

Techniques for increasing student involve- 
ment during class 2.158 1.147 2.089 1.579 

Techniques for developing and guiding group 

activities and projects 2.147 1.180 1.993 1.586 

Techniques for evaluating teaching perform- 
ance 2.142 1.052 2.075 1.475 

Using student feedback in teaching 2.102 1.072 1,913 1,390 

Developing classroom, lab, and/or s>op 

learning activities 2.096 1.204 2.000 1.632 
Developing positive human relationships 

with students, staff and community 2.094 1.297 1,810 1.434 
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Table III-9 (Continued) 



Need 


Interest 

Skill or Competency Areas 


I.Q.R. 

Q2 

I.Q.R 

Guidance of individual learning activities 
in my classes 

2.076 

1.088 

I .000 

T C 0 "7 

1.527 

Organization and sequence of class in- 
struction 

2.074 

1.232 

T o o c 

1.492 

Identifying the content to include in 
courses 

2.066 

1.155 

T O ^ 0 

1 .06 J 

1 .342 

Knowledge of commercial teaching materials 

dVclX-Lctuxc 


1 ML 

1.779 

1.582 

TTcnncj Ai-<\7 f>nii "f t^mtm t* ^jtiH nTiQt'T"iiPt*'inTiaT vnaAA^ 

(slides, overheads, transparencies, etc.) 

2.030 

1.112 

1 T 0 

1 .978 

1 .540 

Curriculum development procedures 

2.017 

1.158 

T 0 CA 

1 .oD4 

1 . 596 

Conducting lectures and group discussions 

2.016 

0.756 

1.882 

1.275 

Evaluating student achiev8ment 

Z • UlU 

1 o 
1 .296 

1.783 

1.454 

woricing wicn tne sj_ow suuGenu 

1 Q 

1 1 7A 

1.779 

1.582 

Jrnncip±cs ut pnx±uoupny ut vucauxunax. 
Technical and Adult Education 

1.925 

1.198 

T Q o r\ 

1 . 284 

Motivating students to study 

1.919 

1.060 

1.646 

1.439 

leaciimg uiie nanuicappea 

1 Q1 ft 

1 907 
L m ZU / 

1.677 

1.378 

V^J-dooL UUUI llldlldg c^lllCiLU 

1 ftQ2 

A. • \J ^ £m 


1.763 

1.298 

J.m.egLdLXng UdLCCL UcVcXUpiIIcIlL pLXIlUXpXco 

with my course content 

1.887 

1.153 


1 . ZOO 

Teaching the disadvantaged 

1.870 

1.149 

1 Q 0 1: 
i .00 J 

1 . 54y 

Career education concepts 

1.871 

1.197 

1.820 

1.471 

Writing objectives for courses 

1.869 

1.117 

1.698 

1.476 

Writing course outlines 

1.863 

1.019 

1.544 

1.260 

Teaching with instructional teams 
(Working with several teachers) 

1.803 

1.060 

1.550 

1.238 


Table III-9 (Continued) 



Need 


Interest 

Skill or Competency Areas 


I.Q.R. 

q?, 

I.Q.R. 

Working with the superior students 

1.789 

1.116 


1 462 

Use of records and filing systems for 
teachers 

1.723 

.1.153 

1.559 

1.323 

Preparing lesson plans 

1.657 

1.723 

1.145 

1.245 

Others 

2.772 

1.136 

2.750 

2.542 


Table III-IO reports an analysis of the needs and interest in enrolling by 
the level of teaching experience. The data in this table indicate that experi- 
enced teachers and non-experienced teachers percejLve similar needs. 

Teachers with no experience indicated a somewhat larger need for both the 
use of A-V equipment and instructional media, techniques for communicating 
content to students, teaching materials available, writing course outlines, and 
preparing lesson plans then the experienced teachers. 

In summary, the researcher observed that the needs and interest correlate 
rather well showing that if a teacher felt that a competency was important, he 
usually was willing to seek or enroll in learning experiences in that compet- 
ency area. 
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Table III-IO 

Needs and Interests Indicated by VIAE Call-Staff 
For Teaching Skills and Competencies 


Experienced 
Teachers 


Non-Experienced 
Teachers 


Need Interest 


Need Interest 


Skill or Competency Areas 


22 

Q2 


Communicating the content of courses to my 
students 

2.25 

1.79 

1.95 

2.13 

Techniques for increasing student involve- 
ment during class 

2.21 

2.09 

2.02 

2.09 

Techniques for developing and guiding group 
activities and projects 

2.22 

1.96 

2.01 

2.10 

Techniques for evaluating teaching perform-- 
ance 

2.17 

2.03 

2.09 

2.21 

Using student feedback in teaching 

2.17 

1.85 

1.97 

2.07 

Developing classroom, lab, and/or shop 
learning activities 

2.12 

1.94 

2.04 

2.17 

Developing positive human relationships 
with students, staff and community 

2.16 

1.80 

1.94 

1.85 

Guidance of individual learning activities 
in my classes 

2.14 

1.98 

1.96 

2.05 

Organization and sequence of class in'- 
struction 

2.11 

1.78 

2.00 

1.97 

Identifying the content to include in 
courses 

2.17 

1.95 

1.86 

1.61 

Knowledge of commercial teaching materials 
available 

2.08 

1.88 

2.03 

2.24 

Using A-V equipment and instructional media 
(slides, overheads, transparencies, etc.) 2.02 

1.73 

2.06 

2.17 

Curriculum development procedures 

2.05 

1.90 

1.95 

1.83 

Conducting lectures and group discussions 

2.06 

1.64 

1.94 

2.Q7 

Evaluating student achievement 

2.04 

1.8U 

1.96 

1.73 
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Table III-IO (Continued) 


Experienced Non--Experienced • 

Teachers Teachers 

Need Interest Need Interest 

Skill or Competency Areas ^2 Sa Qq Qo 


Working with the slow student 

2.07 

1.87 

1.58 

1.67 

Principles or philosophy of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education 

- 

1.94 

1.58 

1.89 

1.79 

Motivating students to study 

2.01 

1.73 

1.67 

1.50 

Teaching the handicapped 

1.94 

1.77 

1.83 

1.75 

Classroom management 

1.91 

1.57 

1.85 

1.67 

Integrating career development principles 
with my course content 

2.01 

1.97 

1.50 

1.50 

Teaching the disadvantaged 

1.92 

1.87 

1.75 

1.71 

Career education concepts 

1.93 

1.71 

1.73 

1.67 

Writing objectives for courses 

1.90 

1.52 

1.79 

1.61 

Writing course outlines 

1.89 

1.46 

1.81 

1.76 

Teaching with instructional teams 
(Working with several teachers) 

1.88 

1.80 

1.60 

1.53 

Working with the superior students 

1.91 

1.69 

1.39 

1.33 

Use of records and filing systems for 
teachers 

1.82 

1.47 

1.44 

1.40 

Preparing lesson plans 

1.61 

1.21 

1.73 

1.67 


6. Determine the Professional Development Delivery System Appropriate to the 
Needs and Constra ints Faced by Ca ll-Staff Personnel 

A summary of the rankings assigned by the responders to various delivery 
systems appears in Table III-ll. The table lists the most preferred to the least 
preferred based upon the number responding to each delivery system and the rankings 
Responders were asked to rank their top six choices. 

One day workshops, two day workshops and local evening extension courses 
are most desired as 57.1 percent, 52.3 percent and 51 .3 percent of the responders 
respectively checked these systems. Only 18.3 pereent of the total responders 


indicated local Saturday extension classes and regular university summer 
session (four, five or eight weeks) showing that these delivery systems did 
not meet their needs. It should also be noted that media communication 
systems such as educational TV and educational telephone networks were 
ranked as poor delivery systems by the call-staff responders. 
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The data in Table III-12 indicate that 75.1 percent of the call-staff 
personnel surveyed would prefer traveling less than 50 miles to receive pro- 
fessional development learning experiences. Very few responded that they would 
be willing to travel more than 75 miles. 

Table III-12 

Preferred Distance of Travel for Wisconsin VTAE 
Call'-Staff Teachers for Professional Development 
Learning Experiences 


Number of Miles 

Number of 
Responses 

Percent of 
Total Responses 

0-25 miles 

106 

47.7 

26-50 miles 

61 

27.4 

51-72 miles 

24 

10.8 

76-100 miles 

11 

4.9 

101-125 miles 

3 

1.3 

126-150 miles 

2 

0.9 

Over 150 miles 

15 

6.7 


As noted in Table III-13, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday are the 
days most often selected ais days call-staff prefer to attend professional 
development experiences. Monday, was selected by only 16.5 percent of the re- 
sponders as being a good day for such educational experiences. 
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Table III-13 

Preferred Days £or Professional Development Experiences 


Day 

Number of 
Responses 

Percent of 
Total Responses 

Monday 

Hi 

1 ^ c 

Tuesday 

11/. 

/•A 1 

Wednesday 

110 

44.5 

Thursday 

112 

45.3 

Friday 

105 

42.5 

Saturday 

71 

28.7 

Sunday 

75 

30.3 


Within Table III-14 the data reveal that January was rated as the month 
most preferred by call-staff to receive professional development learning 
experiences. November and April rated high as well, although there is a great 
decrease in interest from 83.0 percent in January to 42.4 percent in November 
and 40.5 percent in April. June is indicated as least preferred. 

In conclusion it appears that for the majority of call-staff personnel 
a one day workshop conducted in January on a Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
or Friday within 50 miles of the teacher ^s home would be the most preferred 
way of delivering professional educational experiences. 

Other feasible possibilities might include two day workshops or local 
evening courses, given in January, November or April on Tuesdfi^y, Wednesday, 
Thursday or Friday within 50 miles of the teacher's home. 

Also, it should be noted that regular or short university sessions along 
with non-personal media, such as TV and telephone network, were not preferred 
by call-staff as delivery systems. Any long distance travel to reach learning 
centers should be discouraged. Monday, Saturday and Sunday are least preferred 
as days for accepting learning experiences. The months of June, August and 
May were least preferred. 

In supplement to the researcher's survey instrument, interviews were con- 
ducted with three persons whose work was related to adult education. The views 
and answers from these personal interviews paralleled the findings of the survey. 
In review of the competency areas used in the survey, the persons interviewed 
indicated that they felt that these were important areas. Their comments in- 
dicated that there was a spread in the area of teaching experience. Each person 
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interviewed believed that a program should be developed to reach the interest 
of experienced as well as inexperienced VTAF call-staff teachers. 

In contrast to the results of the survey instrument, the persons inter- 
viewed believed that areas dealing with enlightment of teachers as to the total 
role of VIAE system, the vocational district organization and function or mis- 
sion, the role of field service, ways to help improve adult learning environment, 
and knowledge related to curriculum used and personal hpJp available to them 
were all very important . 

It was recognized that the total needs of the beginning teacher may be 
different than the experienced teacher and it may be feasible to split a pro- 
gram up to meet both groups needs. 

A four to twelve hour block of instruction to meet the needs of call- 
staff personnel was felt as a realistic area to aim for. 

The persons interviewed agreed that any learning experience had to meet the 
needs of the persons who would be attending. Short one or two day or night 
classes close to the teachers' home would be the way to get larger and better 
reaction from the persons in. need of such a program. 

Sunmiary 

In review the researcher feels that one must keep in mind that there are 
some 38.8 percent of all call-staff teachers who have no formal vocational 
certification. Approximately 36.7 percent of the call-staff teachers have had 
no training related to teaching methods in the past seven years. The data 
indicate that a large percentage of the VTAE call-staff teachers have little 
specific preparation for the job of teaching adults. 

The data indicate that the average teaching experience of call-staff 
personnel is 3.5 years. One group of teachers has little or no teaching 
experience (26.8 percent); 

The results of this study show that there is a wide variety of areas in 
which call-staff teach. The survey results indicate that call-staff teachers 
were interested in receiving instruction in the areas in which they felt the 
least competent. Communications with students, techniques of increasing 
student involvement, guiding group activity and ways to evaluate teaching 
performance an.d use of student feedback were areas of high interest to call- 
staff personnel. The five major comptency areas of interest to call-staff 
were (1) course and lesson planning, (2) student guidance, (3) instruction, 
(4) evaluation and (5) human r^^lationships . 

Teachers with no experience indicated a larger need in the competence 
areas of AV equipment and instructional media use, techniques for communicating 
content to students, teaching materials available, writing course outlines 
and preparing lesson plans. 

It must also be noted that data from this study indicate that orientation 
to the teacher's part in the overall VTAE system should be included in any 
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learning program developed. 

The researcher feels that the results from this study combined with the 
findijigs of others indicate a definite need for the use and training of this 
important source of instructors within the VTAE system. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RECCMMENEATIONS 


The data cc.llected and reported in this report should be available fo 
use by persons who are interested in upgrading the teaching effective 
ness of teachers of adults • 

The data within this report should be used by personnel within the 
Wisconsin VTAE system for development of instructional materials and 
programs for in-service instruction for VTAE call-staff personnel • 

A# One of the most important things for program developers to 

remember and employ is that these programs must meet the needs 
of the call -staff attending such in-service sessions* 

Program developers should take note of the two groups of call- 
staff (non-^experlenced and experienced) and develop programs 
to meet both group*s needs* The two groups may need to be 
separated for some educational experiences. 

C. As stated in the pTOVious chapter, one of the most feasible 

cocnbinations of location, length and date to offer a call-staff 
InstructiCiial program would be one or two day workshops within 
local areas (25 or less miles to reach) on the third, fourth, 
fifth or sixth day of the week in the month of January. 
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Wisconsin VTAE District Location 
and Population Distribution Plate 


Wisconsin VTAE District Location and Population Distribution Plate 



* Population distribution of Wisconsin based on 1970 census 
* * Location of four VTAE districts used within this study 

* Source: Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education Planning 
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VTAE Personnel Providing Rosters 


The following are personnel within their respective VTAE districts 
who furnished rosters of 1972-73 call-staff personnel. 

District 3 - Southwest Wisconsin Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education. 

Mr* Richard Duffy 

Instructional Services Administrator 
Southwest Wisconsin Vocational-Technical School 
Bronson Boulevard 
Fennimore , Wisconsin 53809 

District 17 and 18 - Wisconsin Indianhead Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education. 


Mr. Wayne Sabatke 
Administrator, School Services 
Wisconsin Indianhead VTAE District 
2111 East 5th Street 
Superior , Wisconsin 54880 

District 8 - Vocational, Technical and Adult Education (Waukesha) 

Mr, Richard Anderson 
Instructional Services Administrator 
Waukesha County Technical Institute 
800 Main Street 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin 53072 



District 12 - Fox Valley Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 

Mr* Stanley Spanbauer 

Instructional Services Administrator 

Fox Valley VTAE 

1825 North Bluemound Drive 

Apple ton, Wisconsin 54911 
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Knowledgeable Persons Within the Field 
Interviewed by the Researcher 


Knowledgeable Persons Within the Field 
Interviewed by the Researcher 

Persons knowledgeable and working within the field of Adult Education 
interviewed personally by the researcher. 

Mr. William Neverdahl, Assistant Director Field Services, District 
1 Technical Institute 

Mr. William Wulf , Department Head, Industrial Arts Education, 
Menomonle Public School System, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Lois Wohlfeil, Part-time Home Economics Area Coordinator, 
Menomonie Area, District 1 
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Letter to Part-Time Staff 
in Vocational-Technical Schools 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-STOUT 

MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


May 15, 1973 


IDear Colleague; 

The Center for Vocational, Technical and Mult Education at the University 
of Wisconsin - Stout is presently conducting a study dealing with the assessment 


of the professional developrnent needs of part-time staff earployed by vocational- 
technical schools. 

The study will provide information for developing plans and programs which give 
part-tin^ vocational teachers in VTisconsin access to experiences and instructional 
materials designed to inprove their teaching skills. 

You can make a significant contribution to the success of the study by com- 
pleting the enclosed questionnaire and returning it prorptly to Bryan IJiccufn, 
Center for Vocational, Technical and Mult Fducation at UW - Stout. Your input 
is needed and will be appreciated. A stanped, self -addressed envelope is en- 
closed for your reply. 

Our reports v/ill not identify individuals with responses. Your name has 
been placed on the survey form only to help us record the returns and identify 
non-responders . 

The ccnpletion of the questionnaire should take no more than twenty minutes. 
Your cooperation is truly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours ^ 




Bryan Niccum 

Graduate Student 

Center for Vocational ^ Technical 


Orville Nelson 

Research Specialist 

Ceriter for Vocational , Technical 


and Mult Education 


and Mult Education 


BN/0N:po 
Enclosures: 2 


Appendix E 
Questionnaire 


r 


Center for Vcx::ational, Technical 

and Mult Education 
UW - Stout 


BEST COHV miLABLt 


Wisconsin VTAE Part-Time Instructors 


Directions : Please respond to the items 
below. 


3. 
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In what Vocational District were or 
cire you enployed during the period 
of January through May, 19737 

(1) Name of city: 

(2) District: 


6. 


(/) To what degree does your present 
full-tiine job relate to content of the 
course or courses you taught for your 
local VTAE district this past term 
(January - May, 1973)? 

(1) _ Very little 
Sonewhat 

Moderately 

Extensively 

Very Extensively 

Other (Please Specify) : 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Name of course or courses you have 
taught for a Vocational-Technical 
School sir.ce January, 1973: 


7. 


(/) How much full-time occupational 
experience in months have you had in 
the past three years? 

(1) 0-6 months 

(2) 7-12 months 

(3) 13-18 months 

(4) 19-24 months 

(5) 25-30 months 

(6) 30 months or over 

(/) In what one area do you do the 
greater part of your teaching? 

(1) Academic Subjec:s 

(2) Agriculture 

(3) Business and Office Occupations 

(4) _ Distributive Education 

(5) Health Occupations 

(6) Home Econonics 

(7) Trades and Industry 

(8) Other: 


8. 


10. 


(/) What is your highest level of ed- 
ucational attainment? 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Grade 12 or equivalent 

Associate degree or 2 year 

diploma 

Bachelor ' s degree 

Master's degree 

Doctor ' s degree 

Other: 


(/) What vocational certification do 
hold? 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Wisconsin (BVTAE) approval 
status 

Special Permit (DPI) 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion (DPI) Vocational License 

(1) 3 year 

(2) 5 year 

Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult Education 
(WBVT3^) 

(1) Provisional Certification 

(2) Standard Certification 

None 

" other: 


How many years of full-tjme teaching 
e:^)erience have you had in any school 
system? 

How many times, terms or semesters 
have you taught on a parii-tiine basis 
for a ^TAE school? (For exaitple, if 
the past term was the first tinne you 
taught for a VTAE school you wuld 
place a 1 in the blank provided.) 


(/) When did you last attend a short 
term (one week or less) in-service 
seminar, workshop (etc.) that was 
related to teaching methods? 

_ 1969 
„ 1968 

_ Before 1967 

Have not attended 


(1) 

1973 

^5) 

(2) 

1972 

(6) 

(3) 

197]. 

(7) 

(4) 

1970 

(8) 


Please go to the other side... 


11. Vlhat seminars or V/"ork shops (etc.) have you attended in tlie past three years 
related to the part-^tiire or evening VPAE courses you taught? 


12. Listed below are skills and conpeteiicies needed by teachers. Please add those skills 
or cuupetencies that you feel are inportant for educators to possess as this list is 
by no means caT^:)lete, Please indicate the degree you need to acquire each conpe- 
tency. Also, check your interest in enrolling in a course or workshop related to 
each corrpetency. Use the following scale for your responses. 

Need * Interest in Enrollment 

1 - None ]. - None 

2 - Some 2 - S - Sore 

3 - Great 3 - P - Probably Enroll 

4 - Definitely 


Skill or Carpetency Areas 

Need 

1 Interest in EnrolliTBnt \ 

None 
(1) 

Sane 
(2) 

Great 
(3) 

None 
(1) 

s 

(2) 

P 

(3) 

Definitel-;^i 
(4) 1 

1. Curriculum developnnent procedures 








2, ^^iting objectives for courses 








3. ^^7riting course outlines 








4, Organization and sequence of 
class instruction 








5. Identifying the content to in- 
cxuQe in coursp 








6. Evaluating stvident achievement 








7. Principles or philosophy of ^/oca- 
tional, technical and adult 
education 








8. Career education concepts 








9, Techniques for developing and 
guiding cproup activities and 
projects 








10. Integrating career developrnent 

principles with my course content 








11 • Conmunicating the content of 
courses to mry students 







\ 

12. Conducting lectures and group 
discussions 









Please go on to the next page, 
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Skill or Ccmpetency Zvreas 

Need 

Interest in Enrollinent 

None 
(1) 

(2) 

Great 
(3) 

None 
(1) 

S 

(2) 

p 

(3) 

Definitely 
(4) 

13 . Classrcx:sm management technicjues 








14. Guidance of individual learning 
activities in my classes 








15. Developing classroom, lab, and/or 
shop learning actj.vities 








16. Preparing lesson plans 








17, Motivating students to study 








18. fvnoivledge of commercial teaching 
materials available 





i 



19. Using A-V equipment and instruc- 
tional media (slides, overhead 
tr/ansparencies, etc.) 








20. Teaching the handicapped 








21. Teaching tJhe disadvantaged 








22. Teaching with instructional teams 
{\\orking with several teachers) 








23. Techniques for increasing student 
involvement during class 








24. Vforking with the superior students 








25. ^forking with the slotv student 








25. Development of positive human re- 
lationships with students, staff 
and ccrmiunity 








27. Using student feedback in teaching 








28. Techniques for evaluating teaching 
performance 








29. Use of records and filing systems 

J- kJL. Uc^civ^l ic^i. o 








30. Other: 








31. Other: 








32. Other: 
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13. 


14. 


If professional develpprent courses, v^rkshops and experiences were made available, 
which of the following delivary systerns would encourage you to ccjiplete additional 
courses or experiences. Rank your top 6 choices from tJie list of delivery systems. 
Give a rank of 1 to the most preferred system, 2 to the next nost preferred, etc. 

University session (sennester or quarter) 
Regular university suirrner session (4, 5 - 8 weeks) 
Short university sunrner session (2 weeks.) 
One day workshops 
day workshops 
Four to 5 day workshops 

Institutes and seminars conducted by private firms and industry 
Ijocal evening extension classes 
Local Saturday extension classes 

In-Service workshops conducted by WBVTAE or DPI staff (one day or less) 
In-seirvice workshops conducted in your school 
Educational T.v. 
Educational telephone neti\ork 

Self study with study guides and instructional materials 
Work experience 
Othex*: 

Other: 

Other: 


(1) 

(2) ■ 

(3) " 

(4) ■ 

(5) ' ■ 

(6) ■ 

(7) " 

(8) " 

(9) ■ 

(10) ' 

(11) " 

(12) ' 

(13) " 

(14) " 

(15) " 

(16) ' 

(17) " 

(18) ' 


(/) What is the furthest you would be willing to travel to participate in workshops 
and/or courses to inprove the teaching effectiveness in your part-time VTAE teaching 
assignments? 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


0-25 miles 
26-50 miles 
51-75 miles 
76-100 miles 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


101-125 miles 
126-150 miles 
over 150 miles 


15. 


16, 


(/) What months wuld be most convenient for you to attend professional developnent 
courses, workshops or other experiences? Please rank your first 5 choices using 1 
to indicate most convenient, 2 next, etc. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


January 

Februaxy 

March 

April 

May 

June 


(7) July 

(8) August 

(9) September 

(10) October 

(11) ' 

(12) ' 


November 
December 


(/) What day or days would you prefer attending professional development experiences? 
Check all- that apply. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 


Thank you for responding. Please return to: 
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Bryan Niccum 

Center for Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education 

mi - stout 

Menc3Tonie, Wisconsin 54751 
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OVERVIEW OF THE PROJECT 


This report is submitted on research conducted under research 
proposal entitled '^Research on Problems Concerning the Establishment of 
An Instructional Resources Center for Distributive Education in Virginia.'* 
This proposal was approved in March of 1971 for completion by June 30, 
1973 • Mrs. Vivien K. Ely, Chairman of the Distributive Education 
Department of Virginia Commonwealth University, served as Project 
Director. 

Project Objectives 
The following research objectives were established in Section IV 
of the proposal: 

1. Comprehensively describe and specify all functions, 
responsibilities , characteristics , cons titutional qualities 
and operating methods of an Instructional Resources Center 
responsible to the needs and participants in the Virginia 
Distributive Education program. 

2. Provide recoimnendations concerning establishment of an 
Instructional Resources Center as a regular operating facility 
within the system of Virginia Distributive Education program. 

3. If the recommendations are positive, provide a plan for the 
Center to implementation and operation. 

4. If the recommendation is negative, provide a plan for alternate 

means of furnishing instructional resources and communications 

services considered essential to Virginia DE program participants. 

vi 
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riacli l;.i:;k ;f luiTy /.iv'd Lo d ci.:c-' rvvi no. \-Ax:\t siibt«'j,sks wiHve onl;.c"i'1 1 

find what: order and }'rJo):.Ll::ir;\s should be est.nblislvjd Lmioii^j them. These, 
were repx*esen.t:ed a« By::^Lcms charts to guide the staff iiieciber responsiblo. 
and to integratci and pbase his efforts with those of others. Each task 
related to the study and development of a center service or management 
system. Each service and management system developed underwent these 
general phases: (1) study and development, (2) operating and testing, 
and (3) evaluation and establishment. 

Gen e ral Res e arch P hasing 
The phases reflected below are the general phases undergone by the 
research project as a whole. They also represent the phases through 
which individual services and rAanagement systems were taken. Dates 
indicated represent primary concentrations of overall research effort. 
Tlie time phasing for individual services and management systems overlap 
into adjacent phases of general concentration. Individual research tasks 
v^ere not carried out in these phases. Rather, they were carried out as 
a whole v^ithin one phase or another. These time phases were determined 
mainly by the problem of finding a suitable building for the Center, and 
the inability to occupy such a building until February of 1972. 

March 1971 to February 1972; 
Study and D e_^.fj? lop r. • e n t P h a s c 

This was a phase of organisation and p3.anning under Task 1. The 

followlag tasks were uvidertaken tor the purpose oi developing user sorvicea 


under Task 8: Task 2, Experience Survey; Task 4, Requirements Study; 
Task 5, Materials Acquisition Study; Task 6, Accession and Classification 
Study; Task 7, Storage and Retrieval Study; and Task 9, Materials 
Preparation Study. The products of these tasks all fed into Task 8, 
The User Services Study. The services organized under Task 8 were then 
established as experimental services Task 3. A communications analysis 
under Task 10 was undertaken in this phase and led to the creation of 
a Center Newsletter. Certain management systems were also developed 
during this phase. 

March 1972 to October 1972; 
Operating and Testing Phase 

The services developed in the previous phase were operated and 

tested during this phase as experimental services. This effort fell 

within the compass of Task 3, Procedures were refined, modified or 

replaced to adapt services more efficiently to the needs and desires of 

users, to the capabilities of the Center staff and to the constraints 

of efficiency criteria. Management systems were also refined in the face 

of experience. 

November 1972 to March 1973: 
Evaluation and Establishment Phase 

In this phase, services and management systems underwent final 

evaluation and establishment as proven services. This entailed final 

publication as a policies and procedures memorandum. These together 

comprise the description and specification of a learning resources center 

which was the first objective of the project. Also under Task 11 a 

viii 
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Tli.i.o tiidu ph:jbt'. ro.K,p.7 vi-.d l:o ctnnpl (-a^ a sunuial: i.ve ovn3.u;U .Uvj 
of tlic rcnorrcli projacl > i'rrlvp at co.)cl.UGi()r\s and iiin1-.e recoiiM-iruidal.:! on?; 
roiiardin;:', Lhc: fMLuit; of the Confer. 

Prob!!.c ; n vn c: o u ntorqrl 
'J\;o inLe.rrelaled proble.ny delayed the full establishment and 
operation of the Center until July of 1972, a point iriidway in the 
schedule oC retsoarcli. Since no suitahjc facility v/as avnilcible in Marcli 
of 1971, the Director rented uffiees on, West Broad Street. This provided 
the staff enough room to begin planning. Tlie search continued for a 
suitable building, one v.-j tli suffj.ciont rooms of sufficient size to bouse 
tlie equipment and f urn:I shingf*. needed to outfit its b£isic ser\^ices. The 
first suitable building to come available v/as the one at 1617 Monument 
Avenue, but it could not be occupied until February of 1972. The Center 
V7as then in a position to flrrn up its requirements for furnishings and 
eqtiipraent. By the tinie these requiren^ents were approved, however, 
purchaser ef fee Led and f urnishin.f^s and equipment delivered and installed, 
July of 1972 liad arrived. Midwa\' in its resea)*c]i schedule > the Center 
nov: faced the unccrtair^ty of funding-, for the last year of the f»roject. 
This qu<::f:tion could iior he setJ.led unL.i.! S(ip tei.»:.ier of 1972 ► 


Had a facility such as the one now occupied at 1617 Monument 
Avenue been available in May oC 1971, the Center would now be realizing 
the experience and growth of two years of operation. This would have 
given the Center a year to experiment with its services, to refine and 
develop them, and a year to reap their potential. Instead, the Center 
has gone through the process of service refinement and development in 
its last year and now stands at the end of the project ready to reap 
that potential. 
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SECTION I: RESEARCH TASK ACHIEVEMENT 

This section of the report covers activity undergone to achieve 
the objectives of research tasks established by the proposal. It will 
deal with the rationale and action features of the research effort. The 
services and management systems developed through the progressive 
achievement of tasks will be dealt with as entities in Sections II and 
III. Section II will deal with services performed by the Centex*. 
Section III will deal with Center management systems. 
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Task 1; OrRanization> Direction and Integration 
Research operations were formally launched at a staff meeting in 
March, 1971. The Director and DE Department staff dealt with requirements 
and procedures for establishing an organization, selecting a staff, and 
organizing and scheduling planning tasks. 

Management Philosophy 

Basically, the Center was managed through democratic processes. 
By this is meant that decisions regarding organization, policy, operational 
and developmental objectives, operational decisions, and the like were 
all sought through group brainstorming, group discussion, group evaluation, 
and group concurrence. The Center Director acted as group discussion 
leader, giving expression to that to which the group concurred, and 
giving directions for the implementation of planning and actions required. 

Organizing and Planning^ Phase 

The first task undertaken by the new staff involved detemining 
the space needs for staff operations and for the conduct of experimental 
services, and the location of a building which satisfied these needs. Such 
a building was not immediately available. To enable the staff to operate 
and the Reference Specialist to begin ordering reference and learning 
resources, a suite of offices was rented at 2615 West Broad Street. 

Meanwhile, under Task 2, staff members were making visits to 
established centers to collect ideas, models, and operating experience 
which could be helpful in establishing the Center. Concurrently, under 
Task 4, a survey of DE coordinators was undertaken to discover what 
materials and services they would seek in a learning resources center. 
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Task Pro^rj:;^'^ 

Cacli I'.-j'rii: ' jIovoI s^po'! ^^^^ pro;?.)'niM of ;i(*.t:i.on . Throuf/j) f-.Tcmn Mnfl 
pirocudurcs , t:af;kri v;orc an:*'ty:iiod ^'.ncl subtrishs vero e,st:;ibl-i5jhed and ordered 
for achJ.ever:.::nt hy .systrem not-.worky, These netv/ork di^igrains wer^i us».^d 
tliGii Lo ^j,u'iti'-; t;Lr->r{" nu-mhorf-; In the acJiievenienL of research tasks. 

The Develc)pi!icn t: of .._g_g^^y_^\o_c;jl_ ^nd 
OpcM-aL li m; S ys ^'''^^ 

As services l"o be providnd v^ere identified, policies and procedures 

v.-ere develo'ped to establish theiiu Tliis staff action was carried out under 

Task a. The saine approach was taken for the development of administrative 

and operational systems required fo]" manngement and aditiuivS Lration. of 

the Center. 

Thiese tasks were undertaken by a team made up of the Center ^s Genera 
Consultant, the Sysrems Specialist, and the Unit Leader responsible for 
the service. This team developed a Concept of the Service to be presented 
to the full staff. This document set forth a set of objectives, criteria 
and guidelines, a list of systems to be developed, and a logical basis 
for the estimation of resources. It was circulated to the staff for 
indiv^idual input, objections and recommendations and then presented to 
the Director for approval. 

Under the guidance of the approved service concept, the responsibJ.e 
Unit Leader d eve]. oped the necessary jiolj.cies and procedures and V7ith the 
approval of the l^-irp^tor, launched the servJoe for trial and refinement. 
Ikiv.ing been tested r,\\d relined, the necesj^ary policnc£» and procedures 
nenoranda W'n'e drauM up and published. 
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The Search for A Facility 

The Center occupied its Broad Street offices from May 1971 through 
February 1972, a period of ten months. The Reference Specialist began 
ordering the materials that would support the Reference and Lending 
Service. Task programs were formed. Services were identified and 
services-concepts developed, staffed, and approved by the Director. In 
the meantime, a search was conducted for a suitable building to house the 
Center. This became a pressing matter in November and December of 1971, 
for materials were coming in and shelf space was limited. Furthermore, 
planning for media and production services was impeded by the uncertainty 
regarding what kind of space would be available for this use. 

The building at 1617 Monument Avenue was made available and accepted 
during January, with occupancy established in late February, 1972. It 
was necessary to take occupancy before renovation of the building. Thus, 
March through May were months disrupted by plasterers, carpenters, painters, 
electricians and telephone men. 

Equipping the Center 

Occupation of the new facility enabled the staff to make firm plans 
regarding services. The Media and Productio.n Service, with its facilities 
made firm, could define its services and order the necessary equipment. 
This task was undertaken by the Center's General Consultant, who d'^'ew up 
the lists of equipment required. The Center's furniture and equipment 
was delivered in large part during May and June of 1972, enabling the 
Center, finally, to assume an operational posture. 
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fac.il Uy. Ti)^\ CuuLar. ^ ])0):\c. on Movu-ncut A^'omio. wm;.-^ noL ent-cvecl uiit :!.! 
late ro.brunry of: 1972 3 about midway In the t:Iine-.S].an of tlu^ rLvsenroli 
pUaso-. FurtlLormori.' , liav.Ln'/, to rencjcata the b\.L.Lldiar, dur.i.viV'- occupancy 
caufjod further delay and di:sru]Vi.:Lon . 

Re.f Qro.ncv: and Le ndin)?. Sc.rvice . " The first to be deuelopod was the 
Reference tind Lex^.ding Serv-lce. This was a major effort involving three 
research task.y . A inaterials acqun'sition study was conducted under Ta^k 5. 
an acces-'ion and classif icy Lion study under Task 6, and a Gcorage and 
retrieval study under Task 7. Lending- operations V7cre studied along with 
the storage and retrieval study. These studies provided the basic 
polJcies and procedures for the opcraL::ior) of a reference and lending 
service . 

The TfiaterJals classification system was completed in October 1971, 
V7hich enabled the classification and cataloging of incoming materials. 
This vzas completed during November and December of 1971, and the first 
materi^jls caL^^log v/as dr.signed and printed. The catalog was distributed 
in March of 1972 thereby launching the mail-order lending system. 

Tiie Reference and Lending Service was operated and evaluated under 
Task 3 from March through October of 1972. This experience was then 
evaluated and policiies and procedures were firmed up in memoranda of the 
500 series. 

be dev."»?e; \ grev; up on its cr a :in the r.udst of reference operat:.lons. 
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formalization until establisliment of the Center at the Monument Avenue 
location. This service was operated and observed from May through 
December of 1972. After evaluation in January 1973, it was established 
formally in Memorandum 500-5. 

Curriculum Development Service . - The Unit Leader for the Design and 
Development Unit came from the State Office of Distributive Education and 
brought current curriculum projects with her. Consequently, curriculum 
production was underway from the beginning of the project. Since the 
problem of financial support of the Center was already a question, however, 
considerable attention was being given by the staff to alternative products 
having potential for national sales. This led to the development of 
procedures which after trial under Task 3 were published as Memorandum 
600-1, Product Identification and Acceptance. 

The curriculum development model was outlined during November 1971 
and utilized during the period March to October 1972. The policies and 
procedures published in Memorandum 600-2 resulted from this experience 
and its evaluation. 

Media and Production Service This service began furnishing graphic 
and limited photographic services at the Broad Street location. The early 
development of the service, however, was impeded by the inability of the 
Center to find adequate facilities. And since equipment requirements 
could not be firmed until the quantity and quality of space to be 
available was firm, it was not until June of 1972 that this service gained 
the means to become operational. 
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ir .: vr . •• .-eh pv-f^iM v. i'l rMTr»rc*il l'(yr [']\(' i1^ :■\■.vo'^"/^^■:io]\ of. tlu.) Ccp.Lcr. 
the structure, ii^ ref U*cLc-cl in }':1,^'*U-^- 'Ji'ii orj;aa:l:^ation v;aK c:cl'L>p(:cd 

at: l:lic strvrL, 1:)ut: :i.t soon fail.od Lo moat thc\ needs of the Center. 

First: of all, media opcrritiony beca.'UG involved vjith the development 
of j nj^truction.il support itoivih^ for cioordinators . That is, operations 
were primarily invoJ.vod with field-services rather than the developpjant 
of media-cenLer ed leaj.'jiing inaLerials. Its role as a developer of audio- 
visual learnin^j; materials v/ould ])e taken up after suitable fcicilities and 
equipmont enabled tlie creation of such materials and when reviews of the 
competeacy--b£ised collections of materials indicated a specific need for 
thcui, Curriculura services , on the other hand, did not become involved in 
providing field services to coordinators. The concentration here was to 
be in the development of curricular and learning units. Fur thennore, 
tlie requirement for a nev^sletter, plus the developing interest in marketir 
Center macerials, created a need for an information and marketing unit. 

A .study undertaken by the staff was completed in April of 1972. 
The resulting organization is reflected in Figure 2, and a copy of the 
study is attached as Inclosure 6, This reorganization brought media and 
curriculum services together. The Center \s General Consultant assumed 
directorship of the nev; unit upon tlie recommendation of the Direcl:or of 
Media Servicer, and upon confirmation of the Center Director. From the 
s t n r*d p o :l n t of d o 'do p i. n m \ t i -m e d i a c u r r i c u 1 ^ } m a n d 1 e a r n i ng ma t e r i a 1 s , 
this v;as an i n regrav Lv-' rieasurc. It* cc'-:il?i'.i'.".' curriculum and media 

I 

produ;:tion urd-^r a Rii^^lc creative leadir^rship . 
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A Director of Information and Public Relations was added in this 
reorganization to confirm a position already deemed necessary and filled. 
At the time, a marketing consultant from the VCU School of Business was 
developing a marketing program for the Job Preparation Unit , and it was 
forseen that this approach to marketing might become common. As a result 
of this thinking, the marketing function was reflected as falling between 
the Product-Service Development and the Information Director. 

Although this reorganization was an improvement, neither the Center 
Director nor the staff was entirely satisfied or in agreement upon further 
changes, \^^hile the unification of media and curriculum services worked 
well in regard to materials development, media production for the most 
part functioned as a field service, providing instructional support items 
to coordinators. Further, the responsibility for marketing was not firmly 
placed. And furthermore, the research function was not incorporated into 
the organization in a way consonant with new thinking about the research 
function in the Center. 

In view of these dissatisfactions and conflicting views among staff 
members, the Center Director asked a psychological consulting firm to 
undertake a study and to present its views regarding the proper organization 
of the Center. The organization recommended is reflected in Figure 3, and 
the study is attached as Inclosure 7. This study made some useful points, 
but it expanded the organization to five director-level units, which was 
inappropriate for the current operational level of the Center. 

As a result of the study and new staff thinking generated, a new 
approach was taken. All of the user services were brought together under 
one director, and this unit was entitled Educational Services. Both 


0 

rof c.i'i.: rjul .1 'nicl:/ ;.::ul «'i f.'j;'\ii:v. i: Uo'i vvlco" \?rr''' .1 i^c Vi'M , Ai".! 

«-?ini..^' ""^.'^.i of \\'-''' r.('r!r r f ' r.iCM I i 1 .' I'.-; /iOil i ) I f : i i r : , { i V r 

f unci l:lfKv.^d .in M)[*por(- of t..!n.:-^:: finvvi , CK/.mIci' f<.]t') { )i : s I r;t i. ; < »l) vt.?: b't'.M.i;,.'l\ 
u n;l I?. L" 1; 1 u n M • . AM cl c r i. ^y. < i] n » 1 d (::v 1 o pr l f u ; v-. f. .1. o 1 1 p x*: »• i " o I > r c u ? •. 1 1 1 ».\ d c r 
a Da3l>,.4 iJUu Th V L-.l (j]:;.it' lit llu;iL» Tlio rc\St:.*-: 1 [uftc t::l.oji v/c;o ^-..st'.cfMJ sljccl 
a p civ . I L 0 u r. i I , a n<l ) ) i ib 1 J c i. n T orvn.j \: i on w ay j 0 L v c cl v; I 111 r!"in v ]•: »? l.i n j ; nr. 
recoiiMKM'idcd by Llic sUudy made by Pi'ijy cbologj.cn 1 CujiBultaatri , Inc. 'i'his 
orgMnijra Lion is shown :in Figure ^1 • 


Proposed OrBanlzation of D.E. Loarning Resources Center 


D.E. Lenrning Resources Center 


Evaluation and Selection 
Committeo 


Media Services 


Media Develop- j 
ment and Testing; 
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Curriculum 
Services 


Curriculum Dev- 
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Field Service 
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Task 2; IDxperlcnce Survey 
The expc ence survey carried out under this task produced 
informational input into every task. In the developmental phase, this 
information plus that gained in Task 4^ the Requirements Study, entered 
into the decision regarding what experimental services would be launched 
under Task 3, 

Task ObjectiveG 

The objectives of this task were to review the literature on learn- 
ing resources centers and to conduct on-site evaluations of key learning 
resource centers currently in operation. These activities were to provide 
an input of potential models, systems, criteria and services, and an 
input of experience upon which to base a decision regarding experimental 
services and to provide guidance regarding research investigations to be 
undertaken . 

Survey of Centers 

A survey was conducted by Michael T. Barnes which asked these 
ques tions : 

(1) What procedures were used in establishing your center's 
dissemination of educational materials: 

(2) What instruments - research, advisory committees, etCo - 
do you use for procuring printed matter and audiovisual 
aids? 

(3) What criteria do you use for cataloging materials used in 
your center? What materials are included in each category? 
What cataloging system do you use or recommend?'^ 

On the basis of these questions, the following centers were surveyed: 

Vocational Office Training and 

Distributive Education Materials Center 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 


.ln:»i v.Mii.io'r' 1 • I 1 t'.ory 

TlU'. ivf V;: ' i y of Ti.^\pH 
Au s 1. 1 f I , y .i.*!' 

AucI !.(.'V.i i'lial C'..'!ii.L"r 
IxvJ-* r.n;\ Un j vo: r.J l.y 
Ulr>; ii;iu- ton, Ijr.lj nnn 

Tcr!cl:'.;r I^c1ur.:»l.ipn rvi: D.F. . 

dolur/b'.::; , Ouio 

\7li:i Lc hv^. rcccviv*Kl no rosponru.'. 3'eHi*"L'cllu4^j. OJ sscralnnLi.on procedures. 
Bnrncs foano Lhal: ci'cii cuntc^v provick.d a porJoclac maJJinij. MnilJiir,^^ 
prov.uiccl inoiiClily, nnnually, or intermltlMofly , depending- upon i"-h':: cenf:<:a-'s 
pu rch :.i 5-. i n ^; p n c t: i. c c . 

Si.'vcrnl oT cen(r.er.s indicafod that the bid c:ontvnot \jps 
used Cor print matter- Thin contract contains a rcrji;.irtinont 
that the. r,uvii:<rS'^r.n!l IrLddf'r iiui'ply roviov copies of [ir:int 
matcrlnl.s ru'iue.s tt'd . A. revicv; and prcviev; syctcm :i,r; uced 
to fk:tcrt rLno v.Ivj.ch tlrlcp npppnr on currcnl: prJut and non- 
print buying, lisis. The purpose of tho list is to coordinate 
ordcrtfi, to Jnprove the officloncy of proco..si.'.inf, mntorials , 
and to iucrC'S? th(.'. discountt; aval l.-ib.le for quantity ordo.rt^. 
Tho laontlily buyin;,^ I.isl:s xnsnrc> that the professional atafC^ ^ 
lacinbcry (uj^-er pubijic) are av/arc of new inaterialri civailable. 

liarnes' i;urvf»y^' fouiui that centers U5.:c standard inf ox^iriation Kycjtoj.iG 
such the Abridged l.?cv;ey l^ecjnp.'i Sy.-jlLi;a for print mal'ter, Searh' Subjoct 
llcadiiic;,':^ for t::M'huicjLl nuit.c-ri.al.s , and the bll^Vary of Con[\rci;3 Sy;n:erti. 
Ti^'jr.*- novel t^Lrtietl.l3*^;^'; have deve3o;v^'d eitiicr top le.-il l.y-ba^:c d or 


ri: i . ' ; d V t. r,.- 
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Bibliographies and other resource sources which Barnes received 
from centers were turned over to the research project staff for study 
and evaluation. 

The Portland Department of Instructional Materials furnished an 
approved list for buying in which materials were annotated by grade- 
level relevance. This seemed an important point in as much as the 
Virginia Center would provide materials for both high school and adult 
programs and might in the future provide career education materials for 
elementary use, \ 

Review of Literature 

Barnes reviewed periodicals, texts and research studies for data, 

experience, concepts, criteria and models which might be relevant to the 

establishment of a learning resources center in Virginia,^ His findings 

provided some useful guidelines and criteria to the research effort. The 

following were considered most relevant. 

Selection of Audiovisual Resources , Barnes^ quotes two NDEA Title 

7 

VII studies concerned with school media centers. The following guide- 
lines are drawn from these studies and are paraphrased to apply to the 
D,E, learning resources center being considered in this research, 

1. The center should have a written statement of selection 
policy based upon professional, administrative and user 
judgment , 

2, The collection of resources should accommodate the Virginia 
D,E, curriculum and provide for the different learning skills 
characteristic of individuals on different levels of readiness 
and £.bility. 


1 '> 

3, K.'il '.'V.i.iiT J.i :;'j(*»ulcJ V:i; i.K;|it:I i'/.»rl U]^on {:h:.\ of co'.rp*- ! ..'ii I. 

tW. ^ • Um Li' M) lu' Si.ic'.i"'..! "ill. I j;l fi . 
A, ^^l^.L.i.[).l.c^ nopJ.rs n\': m.iuy l-cr:I.;j I vri).l h?.! ik'tmU'-J if^'f-. 

5. Acqi'j.rlL'l t-n poJ-iciy nbould r.Lrer.t! up-lo-clntic ni^j terin.! s . 

6. OI'SoloU^. ond onL:- of-prJ.r,l niaLor.f.nly filiould bo o].iiiii.i)r?lod 
from l;]ia colloct: j on . 

7:c commend t'liLi ccnl'.r.il.n x.y tlon of loaririni;. resource's, The S (•.f^nda rdr. ^ nnd 

a nLndy by Hemic:. Ilcunc* fifatcs, *'FragTT)cnLatlo)i :i.n the local:ioti and use 

of printed and audlovitiual inciter lals d'^fcnUf; tlic educational purpo.^es 

9 

that rcqu:ii:c a naiJ --i^iedi.a or cro^i^-nedia approach to iriatcrials 

A third study rt-^ccnmuraJs allowing; the toaclier to ^iiaintain a larfc.e 
varloty of materials, u:v.ivi^ the follov/ing criteria to decith-». v/hat 
be provJ.dcd by the center: 

1. Materinls too cxpen^Jive for individual school.s 

to OVTTi. 

2. Materials too infrequently used for individual schools 
to own. 

3. Materic']ls requiring; constant care and ipaintenanco 
impractical in tlic individual school. 

11 

_Qjj_^-^'/^t:lon of A K>?.dia S ystoTi . Barae.fi reports th.is set of criteria 

which ifi highly relevant to the operation of a learning resources cenl'er: 

1. Teaolier cicc'jptrjnce arul control. 

2. in Ilfi use by tljo teacher * 

3. PiroviifJon of: rolcM.ivo.1y short: intervals bctv/oen 

07*jh " r ) u<u\ i;V;r(.' » o l!'ai:c ' a.! I* f 
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4. Provisions for keeping teachers current on new materials. 

5. Ease of adapting media to learner readiness* 

6. Provisions for transferring manual operations to machine 
operations • 

13 

Services of An Instructional Media Center * Barnes cites Harding 
on services to be provided by an instructional media center: 

1. Catalog and inventory all types of teaching and learning 
materials - books, pamphlets, films, recordings, models, 
exhibits, art prints, slides, filmstrips, microfilms, 
community resources. 

2. Maintain and service all the teaching tools used in the 
school . 

3. Inform teachers and students about new developments in 
materials, equipment, and teaching technology. 

4. Produce materials which are unique to a specific teaching 
situation. 

5. Provide assistance in locating needed teaching and 
learning materials. 

6* Assist teachers and students in the use of teaching 
equipment and materials. 

7. Provide space and facilities for teachers and students 
to preview, audition, review, and try out various 
teaching media. 

8. Serve as a comprehensive learning laboratory in which 
students can learn to use all types of learning 
materials and equipment . 

9. Provide for continuous evaluation of the program and 

14- ° 

services . 

15 

Cautions . Barnes quotes Hartsell as cautioning that "Too 

frequently instructional materials selection has been based on wants of 

,16 17 

the teacher and not what ought to be available to the learner. Barnes 
adds his own caution that teachers must be able to use materials selected. 
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{icL'.cl.c'sl for cva~:]lM (.rv/.l u.it. i.o.i . Thr:-u^ C('TJ i: c.v'.'s Vlm;o vnrijtccl (!\^r.i,nf; Iho 
fipL-i.n- of .19V:U 

l)uiv^^•. t" 1 1 y of Toxrir? 
Any Tc'::;;y 

Ko r Lb u J* J 1 T "I 1. J 1 1 ; > I. bi II n i v o f ;"i i L y 
DoKalh, IlJ.iiKi.ir:} 

irUnilive VAucui: Ion KaVj^^riuls Ceiilar 
U n i V e r i. tr. y o f \ / ;. s c o n 5-^ i n 
M ad j ^: c s 1 , W J, :-i c. o it n 

Vocnliovjal liliU^cation ^-'r-'clja Ccat:cr 
ClGiinsoii UnivcM: si t y 
C.lcrr,:^un , Sau(:h C!-xj;olina 

Jamer, Lae. ilcdi;-; CenLer 
Falls Cliurcli, V-j i.7;j.n.i.a 

Oliio Mal:arxalf: Laboratory fo].' Dlstri bufii vc Euuca{:ion 
Ohio Slate UivivcTsity 
Coliiinburi , Oh i o 

InKtruc'.l:;i.cn::i3 Media Cf Miter 
niciiij;,.-'.n Sr.i'icL^ liHiverj^ity 
East l.Hnping, Michi[;an 

Services Xv^] n d o r cKi_ 

The rollo\'inj^ services rii^riccc a svunrrary of ones provided by canterc 
vinitud, Each ::^ervice is di:-;c:itnr.ed in Lcrnis of Inf orinaLion rolcvaiU: to 
the deve1 op^'Jc:it' of r: loarn:i ng ro.vo'.rrr.es c.;::! Lc; in '.r^^inia • 

CiK*v:i cu lav I n^^Lcrials ar':> 
dcrs'e.lofuiu in \AiK.t fo^Jo^•/'iuJ> coih.ci:*: 'fyw.'. Tor.;:s Ck/nio^i j the jameH hre 
Cf-nL:-;- I.: V;;^ ^ ;V-;;. r.- • . I r ^ -■.-:{ ^^: . "iiiv iClX^ii- 

Ccntt-ir ir: tho r-.^r/u pix^'Juo L.I ;,)} tli..* d»?v'elO|);i\oii t of curi: j ojuj urn viuitf.- ruid 
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sells them nntionally. Centers in the University of Texas, Clemson 
University and in Ohio State provide state-wide support to vocational 
education. The James Lee Center supports Fairfax County in Northern 
Virginia with materials relevant to both elementary and high school 
classes. The Center at Michigan State is primarily a university support 
facility. 

Selection of Materials . -The University of Texas Center receives 
assignments from the State Director of Distributive Education. It also 
undertakes the printing of materials from out-of-state sources that are 
desired for use in Texas. At Clemson the Center Director in consultation 
with D.E. educators, determines what kind of materials are to be 
produced. At the James Lee Center such decisions are made by committees 
of teachers. At Michigan State materials are developed at the request 
of professors and are designed to meet their individual instructional 
needs . 

Method of Development At the University of Texas , the Center 
develops the concept of a unit, accumulates trade and reference materials 
pertinent thereto, and turns the job over to a contract writer. The writer 
may be a D.E. coordinator or perhaps a knowledgeable person from the 
business or professional community. These assignments are usually carried 
out during the summer months at a cost of from $1,000 to $2,000 per unit. 
Writers develop these units against educational and technical criteria. 
Their manuscripts are refined by professional editors in regard to style, 
continuity, composition and grammar. Ohio State also develops materials 
by contract using Ohio and out-of-state D.E. coordinators. Both Clemson 
and Michigan State develop materials in-house. 
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r\J I r'rJ. 1 b^: i:» c-io litjld nrd )V,;.l:f/ t:hi.:Ji; vo'v'J si oi^rj when iiwU-ov I alt. ;irv 

J\''i:!JlLvJ.>: \l* ^ Cvwtcas: producvlnp, curv.i cu'Juni r.i:il'or'.i nls Iw.inv.ilc 
raoi^L ol. i'.licir pr i.nii jic;, and ^^riiplilci; work in-liousc. . 'J n Llie. cana of p^^luUir 
Ihi.s m.iy iiicMa f:hc univr.rslty yriut. shcp. 

Mc q 1 1 o d J) J:^iLtJ[i;t:ll\L!: ' " Tc:-::i.^ CcnLc]: aiKl the Jarne.s Leo. CcnilGr 
cndi iujii)L.'.iJn.s it::-? o^m 5;l-.ora[.^,e avid dl;=;trihuLion syKl:eiii. At Clojnson, state 
vocational services as clicnt;s h^nKllc the sJtorii;;(; and dis tributJ.ou of thel 
c\rA uuiteri:il?3 , Itenu^ for cut'-of --state i.:;:lc nrc. maintained in l:iic center* 

Co fit of Dc-.\M.'.lop:[ient . - The Texas Center furnish'::d an exnnplo of 
production co5t?vi cn: a "Jcvclry Sales Training ICit," the production of \vhic 
cost $50,000. Tiie kit involved six manuals for students, an ansv^or boolc 
for teachers and iTiiscellaneous trade materials. This center also furnishe 
the following cost eleitKuits as l^eing typical expenditures on materials 
being produced. 


Ijteji 9£Il}i No. Cop i 

Develop unit $1-2,000.00 N/A 

Editing, typing, layout 483.00 2,000 

iN'ej/.atives and plates 270.00 2,000 

Prepciration for printing 1,121.00 2,530 

P r in ting 1 , 9A3 .00 2 , 000 

Reference materials for inclusion in kit 6,!562.00 2,000 

Assc^nbly and labeling 1,618.00 4,500 

Storage and inventory . 200.00 2,000 

Tostage, h.r;::'Jling and v/rapping 5,300.00 5,000 
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Financing . - The Texas Center finances the development of curriculum 
materials through national sales. They maintain a revolving fund to 
Support production of units. Clemson recovers costs from client 
vocational services which commission them to produce materials. The James 
Lee Center finances largely through appropriated funds but partly through 
sales. The Michigan State Center is supported by university funds. 

Reference and Lending Service . - Each of the center?, except Clemson 
and Michigan, operates a reference and lending service. Primarily, these 
services involve printed references and curriculum and learning materials. 
Only the Northern Illinois Center has given emphasis to multi-media 
materials . 

Reproduction Services . " Each center provides a reproduction service 
or has the capacity to do so. These differ in nature. The Texas Center 
provides this service to the University of Texas. Both the Northern 
Illinois and the Wisconsin Centers can reproduce from their holdings 
materials that: are desired by users. Clemson operates such & service, in 
a sense, through its practice of reprinting of curriculum units from other 
states. The Ohio Center reproduces materials and distributes them to 
subscribers through a monthly mailing service. 

In-Service Training . ^ Only the Ohio State Center offers general 
in-service training in Distributive Education. Tlie Texas Center, however, 
provides in-service training on the use of materials developed in that 
center . 

Materials Information Service . " Information on new materials holdings 
is disseminated either through catalog or lists of new materials received 
in the center. The catalog from Northern Illinois Center was of particular 


ivy^'lT.'i Lo r,uiLl...'V . tc i rv ' l 'V S l . 

Ccnl-.C'.r i:i:r( 11 L^^, in IJJ'-i J..i.lvr,\r::I c s . llc"'u*nv'»r oT 11k'.:-<'; coul'-ei'};, liov.;:Vor, Is 
a voo;..t l:i.<:MUjl j.(.»^-5C)L»i c-»'..s ccni.oj';, 

II^!^^^:lll;LiI:dy.'il^...?i^^ ^^'^^y ^^^^ ^^■•■^^ Si^Lo Ccnt.cr uunCcCLUs 

UIimI o€ acrvic.Ot It ofrorii'J up-to-dal:o Inf onnai:;! on and im'.'icL" J cc^' :in the 
f:i(iJ.d of d.'isL-rib'Jl.-.ion (ori'iiniL'.ed in T-Forri foniu-il-. l:ar c.lafi.5:ruoin nsc) . 
Tl\cr.;c: io;jCrrJnls arc f urnisViod Lo r.ub£;u:ribei:s In a r.onl'.iiiy ruai.liiv',. 

And :i ov.i sn.'il : ■/iVcr J :vl s ]:'evo ].opincui_L . - Die Jdmc^; Lcc Cciitu^r and the 
I'ichigan St'.al-.e Center l)ot:li develop nudLovisual laaLerinlfi. 

Thp. cl.T£5sif ici. Lion S3'r.;l:uii of moyt lnLej:c.^l: v/a^j tiliat used by the 
Nr-./'ictrn Illinois CcmLar. Tliis ^_:y^'.^em ostMlO/Irtlien primacy divisicaiG: of. 
materials by vocational Ptrvicoj. These and other divisions arc designated 
by code nuinbnrs . Within a vocational service, materxnlr; arc first grouped 
by type of materialB such as tlicse: textbooks > coordination material? , 
individual study guides and teacher pjjides. Within each ''type" category ^ 
materials are grouped and coded in content categoric^ such an; these: 
retailing, marl::; ting, credit, and clu-icker traini)\;',. Thiy sjyfjtem of Cered 
a Dup^gefitive model for the development of a clac;f.jif J cati.on yyiU'cm for the 
Virginia Ceatcr. 

S ^'Ir IS-£ILJ? ^- . ^ i^l^ ^'i s-J-'^ ? ' due;.; tji cm ^ ' a l" o r J aj. s 

The 7N.:y.an Center furnJolicd a ucreful v-apcr entitled "Methodfcv- of 
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This document furnished an Important input into Task 5, the Materials 
Acquisition Study. 

Example Nowslottor 

The Ohio State Center furnished an example of theifN^wsliltter . 
This offered an input into Task 10, the Communications Analysis. \ 

Marketing of Materials \ 

The Texas Center markets its materials nationwide. This center 
has offered several useful insights. It prints a minimum of 1,000 copies 
of materials in order to keep down the production cost per item. An upper 
limit is encountered at around 2,000 copies, where storage begins to 
become a problem. Buyer resistance is encountered with manuals which 
approach a selling cost of $5.00 and move very slowly if priced higher/ 

Financial Support of Centers 

All centers visited are supported by appropriated funds, with the 
exception of the Texas Center. This center supports itself through the 
sale of vocational materials and through small grants. These come from 
industry and from the State Department of Education. Department grants 
are made from ancillary funds remaining at the end of a fiscal year. 
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Task 3: Exner Lmotitnl Sorvlcoa 
In this HCctlon of the report the rationale for establishing the 
expcrimeatal service will be discussed. The operation of the service will 
be reported under Section III along with reports on managGincnt , 
administrative and information systems established, as well as services- 
studies but not operated as experimental services. 

Task Obi actives 

To establish experimental services to be operated as an internal 
source of practical experience and a realistic testing ground for the 
evaluation of project research. 

The Selection of Services for Experimental Use 

Under Task 2 a survey of centers and a survey of literature produced 
a list of potential services, ones with which other centers have had 
experience. This list was enlarged as a result of on-site evaluation of 
centers conducted under the* same task. Under Task 4 these services were 
rated by potential users in regard to desirability of the service and their 
anticipated frequency of use, should services be offered by the Center. 
The results of this effort are reported in Task 4. 

The following list of services were rated by users under Task 4 and 
were considered for experimental operation and testing under Task 3* 

1. Curriculum development: new options and self -study units. 

2. Mailing: monthly acquisition list of materials. 

3. " Review and evaluation: analysis of new materials available. 

4. Lending: loan of material for coordinators use in the classroom 
and in personal development. 
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3. ProdMcMor;: propni.-al::l.v'ni ol' fOs-i< iri !>f; nidv. 

7. V/crki:c^oii: aiu! r?Luiiy j'acn.ll .lr.'i : !»pnre fen- rovl.ov jnU 
pro [1/1 LT' t. Ion 0 r a.i clt^ . 

Vx'on) uhi' above liiM and I'vom inU.ial. Oi)c-.rn l'.in[; orpcricmcc , the 
KolJow.Lu^; tU'.rvlcoty \s^ero i'.clcct.cd fox* r^xpfViuuMital operation: r^jlicvoice 
and lo.iKlln^', tacdJ.a and producl:j.on , curriculum development, and consulting. 
Eacl^ of thci.^c fiorvicos is di£icussed l)i»low, 

Rof orcncc and Lond \ iip, ^^^^v.^ ^"P,* " -''lio nc.loction of this S(/r^'icc for 
orperimontal purposes wnu hasted upon tlie. follo\;in^.: roasonin[;. Such a 
service was conf^ioGrod intriu'::ic to the existence of an instructional 
resources center of the type heing studied. 7']iis service was ranked 3.5 
on the defjirability scale and was ranlced 2 on the anticipated use scale. 

This service wat". designed to provide an over-t1ic--countcr lendinj.^ 
service and a mail-order service. The mail-order service was wade possibl 
by a comprehensive ciitnlog of holdings. This catalog, with its periodic 
revisions, was intended as a partial fulfillment of the mailing service 
dealt with in Task 4. 

Media and Productnon Service . - This service was chosen for 
e'xperiiiicn tal operation for the following reason. The production service, 
although it was ranked 5 in regard to desirability, was ranlced 3 in terms 
of anticipated usi?.. Kurthtir, audiovisual materials v.'ere ranked high in 
relation to both desirability cind anticipated use. 

C nrr j <'-ujl U!- ) DovoLoprnent Ho rvA ce . The selection oE th:ls service for 
C'XporinicnLal u^e ^;as i\-j!-:c.-:d upon thre(^ Iwr'-^ic r(:.«-i.sonr. . The mn I r»r:I al 
preparation caoabiJ.ity was designed into the pioject undei* Task 9, tlic-t 
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materials preparation study. The State Supervisor for Distributive 
Education presented opportunities for the development of several 
curriculum units. Further, this service was rated by potential users as 
first in terms of desirability. 

Consulting Services This service developed out of the experience 
of operating a reference and lending service. Coordinators and 
administrators came to the Center with learning problems for which they 
hoped to find solutions. The need for professional advice developed as 
educators used the reference room, and the Center staff began providing 
this service even before it was recognized as a service and formally 
established. 
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rnul cicUu-.vlor off .i r. 1:1 In fc^j; .1 n i.icrJ.Oii inLo Ta.'-'l; 3 0.0 er^pc-* .li'V.inta'i 
f?crvic 

A oiirvey oC D.E. coorLlinatorf:> v;as conducted by Kichaol T, Barncf; as 
;j requirc-.nent for conipleli.i on of liirs mast:cr\s -lo^^rec in d.LfyfrihiUivc 
education. A copy ir; atlinchnd as enclosure 1. 

Fro'ii a Icttt^v survey of kIx e:cxr.Liny cculroni, a nclxcmal. ic limiting 

of ncrvlces and r.iatorinis v;as devised. This Ixstiug \?as used t:o structure 

a quostloimairG . SBrvicc.;:^ and inaterials v?ere related in t:erms of 

desirability and anLicipal:ed frequency of use. Besirabii lity was rated on 

a scale of '*ner:(.>wi^ory~hclprul-unnc»cer?sary . ^' Anticipated ugc v:as rated on 

a scale of '*f requenLly-occassionally-not at all.'' Each group of responses 

v;as v;eij^hLed and ranked to indicate priorities v/ithin tlie group. Results 

of the survey are discussed helov;. Barnes established the fo31ox\;ing 

scale of v/eighted scores as a means of assigning priorities; 

600-650 Iirijaediate attention 
550-5)99 Priority 
500-5/^9 Need^ 

User Serviees. - Table A reflects the list of services to which D.R. 
distributJ.ve educators responded in terms of desirabilitiy and anticipated 
use. It is noted tliat the ranhin^;3 of desirability and antic-jpated use 
do not correspond. For example, curriculum development ranks one on the 
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scale of desirability, but ranks four on the scale of anticipated use. 
On the questionnaire, curriculum development is explicated as "New 
options and self-study units," While highly desirable, they are 
alternatives to standard curricular materials and would naturally be 
considered by many for "occasional use." This view is reinforced by the 
top ranking of State Units in Table B, both in regard to desirability 
and anticipated use. 

Other differences may likewise be explained in the differences in 
constraints between desirabili ty and anticipated use . In considering 
desirability, a respondent is apt to respond from an ideal or abstract 
frame of reference, one without constraints. In the frame of reference 
of anticipated use, he faces alternatives, travel requirements, fund 
availability and the like. 

Curriculum Deve lopment.- The development of optimal and self-study 
materials ranks in Table A above all other rated services. It may be 
inferred from Tables B, D and E that such materials might be designed in 
the form of individualized materials such as workbooks or microlearning 
units, individualized audio-filmstrip learning units, group-oriented 
slide presentations, and transparencies to support state units. 

Mailing Service .- The questionnaire explicates this service as a 
monthly list of materials recei ^ ' by the Center. This service is rated 
second in terms of desirability but first in terms of anticipated use. 
Interest in the announcement of new materials in the Center should 
correlate highly with intention to use lending services and this is 
borne out in Table A. 
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'''M." ••*:^L.lJ!L.':.l'.'ijili:j.);!.* " Till:; };;c)'v.ico :L:; o^i'l .lC.-; I:od on Lli^:^ 
^ * • ■ •• ".M, ;■; : '-I.; - V !.:• / !-'' . :\rrU.v 

nini ov:. I'j.'i ! J o!i \ I r.-; ;ii:o raiW-od lowc^r Liicin Tn'i.;;,l) !: I)c c:'>;;c:M on tJiG: 
aiilAc i pr»i*.!K.{-i:*:ri sc..'!];?,, but. i i: not unlJl'o ly tlui L ]"..".ny n.li* oducatori? 
ti.Jr.oc.i.:'.l:ed Lhu:; sor\a.ce v/iLli audiovisual^ and anticipated iJiakiiig Lheir 
.PJjll '■^nrdysir; a1: Lhe. Center. 

2 

J:i^l'>iL-[-J2il-^i^^^^^^^^ ^"^"^ ^"''^"^^ scores > 100 T).E. educators indicated 

they V70uld use the lending .service "frequently/' nnd 97 indicntt^d they 
vo!,:!.'! lire it "occajrlonally , " Thiy probably represents the proximity of 
educators to the Center wi tli those at some distance anticipating 
occasional use. Lending ran]:^. 3.5 on desirability and 2 on anticipated 
use. However, if ] ending scores v/ere combined vith thoGc of mailing 
and revieu-'-atid-evaluation J the combined sTiervice would rank 2 on both 
scaler, . 

Pr oducti on. - Tfiir; Gcrvlce is e>:plicaf:e'i on the quef^tionnaire as 
"Preparation of teaching aids." It ranks five on Tal)le A as a desirable 
service but rim\-:r> tlr/ae. in terms of anticipated use, It might be 
inferred from Table E that resource materials such as slide presentations, 
films trips and trausparcncier^ are lacking in the classrocmi and tliat D.E» 
educators will use CenC--'r producLion >.ei-vice:: to obtain such instructionni 
support ite:::S. 
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Workshop Training, > - This service was explicated on the ^ 
questionnaire as '^Inservice on how to use and prepare aids," This 
service ranked sixth both in regard to desirability and anticipated use. 
In raw scores, 44 indicated they would use the service frequently and 
142 occasionally. This response may be based upon the proximity of the 
educator to the Center with those nearby anticipating frequent use. 

Workroom Facilities , - This service was explicated on the questionnaire 
as **Space for review and preparation of aids," The service ranked last 
both in regard to desirability and anticipated use. In raw scores, 29 
indicated they would use the service frequently, 120 occasionally. This 
response may too indicate proximity to the Center with those nearby 
indicating frequent use. 
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i-;;«.s]s OK A WDJ 

•L'O 
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:f, DJ-'.rR-iv.', OF 

:.KCY OF USE 
SUM TOTAL 
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Scrvi ecs 

1 ) 1 ■> i 'r' M Ml' i 1 

JL* I.. 1. '-1 J . J. J 

Weif'.htc'.d.,, 
r-lui". Total" 

Use 
Weip.hted 
Surn Total'''- 

. 

Hank"" 

C\ i r r i c u. .1 . u I n 1 !) e v e 1 o ] ) 1*1 1 e n t 

6;i.3 

1 


491 

4 

ng 

600 

2 


514 

1 

Review and Evaluation 

582 

3.5 


450 

5 

Lending 

582 

3.5 


504 

2 

}?roductlon 

568 

5 


496 

3 

Workshop Training 

507 

6 


444 

6 

WorkrooTii Facilities 

480 

7 


390 

7 


"Weighted Sum Total ~ Cuii)u].ativc multiplication of the replies 
of the respondent^, by a v/eicht assip.ned to each possiole response: 
Meccscary - 3: Helpful - 2; Unnecef;sary - 1. 

Raul: - The rank is obtained by inultiplicati.on of each respondent's 
replies by a V7ci[-ht as^^igned to tlic possi.ble responses in the survey 
questionnaire. 
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TABLE B 

COORDINATOR MATERIALS RANK ACCORDING TO THE DEGREE OF 
DESIRABILITY AND THE FREQUENCY OF USE ON THE 
BASIS OF A WEIGHTED SUM TOTAL 


Coordinator Materials 

Desirability 

Use 


Weighted^ 
Sum Total 

Rank 

Weighted^ 
Sum Total 

Rank** 

State Units 

591 

1 

556 

1 

Workbooks 

562 

2 

531 

2 

Reference Books 

551 

3 

530 

3 

Magazines (Professional) 

505 

4 

467 

4 


"Weighted Sum Total— Cumulative multiplication of the replies 
of the respondents by a weight assigned to each possible response: 
Necessary ~ 3; Helpful - 2; Unnecessary - 1. 

Rank - The rank is obtained by multiplication of each respondent's 
replies by a weight assigned to the possible responses in the 
survey questionnaire. 
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rEia(n)T(.:ALS i:;akr accc^^^ihng to the T)U(iTn!:E of 

DJ^S]:l'AuJJ..ITV AND 'mfv .{■ Kl 'OIKINCV OF USE ON 

Tiir: i^asj:s ov a \:):;xg]ited sum total 


IV'T^'iioblirty ' ' Use 


Periodical k 

Suiu Tof.al" 


"■'Wen silted 
Sum Totii'L ' 


Occupa tiona.l V<r.x el s 

557 

1 

519 

1 

Brochurei; 

5-19 

2 

A36 

4 


486 

3.5 

495 

3 

Booklets 

486 

3.5 

500 

2 

Nev.'spapc.rs 

406 

•5 

412 

5 


'Weighted Sinn Total - Cinvailatlve inij.tlplication of the replies of 
the respoacieats by a we:i.^;h!; cUisigV'.od to each possible response: 
Necessary ~ 3; l-lelpful - 2; Tlrinecespar}'' - 1* 

I. 

"Rank - The rank Is obtairied by iTuiltiplication of eacli respondent's 
replies by a v?e"jp,ht af;sij>ned to the po.Si;ib.le responses in the 
s u r V e y q n e s 1 1 o an a. i r e . 
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TABLE D 

MATERIALS RAMK ACCORDING TO THE DEGREE OF DESIRABILITY 
ON THE BASIS OF A WEIGHTED SUM TOTAL 


Materials (Major Areas) 


Desirability 
1^ — ^ 


Weighted Sum Total 


Rank 


Audiovisual Materials 
Coordinator Materials 
Periodicals 
Equipment 


597 
597 
548 
513 


1.5 
1.5 
3 
4 


Weighted Sum Total - Cumulative multiplication of the replies 

of the respondents by a weight assigned to each possible response: 

Necessary - 3; Helpful - 2; Unnecessary - 1. 


Rank - The rank is obtained by multiplication of each respondent's 
replies by a weight assigned to the possible responses in the 
survey questionnaire. 
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AU^l^v■T^;l)AT ]-:atek:i:at.s (^^^:f■ accokdinj^ to ];r:::KT-E ov 
d1',^:MvAiiT'TTv A:;n Fnj-:ou(^>:c/ of use on thi^ 

BASIS or A Wl^K^iiTl'D SUM TOTAL 


A'.i (J :l 0 V i ; s u. ,:i 1 Ma r i ct 1 s 

Do.'vi r-ihl 1 i tv 

U^-^c■■;. 


Weii-ditod... 
Sui-,1 To(.-.i:l" 


\Je.igh ted,., 
Sum. T(..' I.'o i. 


S 1 i cl c V r 0 s c n t a t :i . o n s 

618 

1 

594 

1 

Films trips 

612 

2 

580 

2 

T r an s p .-ir e 1 1 c i c s 

611 

3 

579 

3 

Taper, 

564 

4 

524 

6 

Records 

538 

5 

529 

5 

Posters 

521 

6 

510 

7 

Bulletin Roard Ideas 

450 

7 

549 

4 


V/eip^liCed .Sum ToCal - Cvu^iulal-ive nvjlt j p.lic£ft:ior:. of: the repl.ies of 
tlici roBpondeiiLr? by a wG:l);.-"ii{.: assifu^c-id to each poftsil)] e response:' 
Necei;'.sary - 3; Ilclpful 2; Unatcessa r:y 1, 

''"Rank - The rnnk Xi'i obtoinccl by inv.ltip'i J.ciLi on of each respondent's 
replies by a wei;jht assignt?.d to l:ha po:.:;;:Lbl:?. ?-.-o^..ponses in the. 
survay cpaestionn.-.virc • 
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Task 5: Materials Acciuisitiion Study 
The Materials Acquisition Study is directly related to Task 6, 
Accession and Classification Study, and Task 7, Storage and Retrieval 
Study. The early decision under Task 6 to base the classification 
system upon the structure of professional and technical competencies 
developed by the Crawford Study, was a determining f?ictor in this study. 

Task Objectives 

To develop a system for the identification, validation, purchase 
and receipt of reference and learning materials required to support 
Center services and Virginia Distributive Education programs. 

Study and Development Strategy 

Analysis of the objectives of this study and the results of Task 6, 
Accession and Classification Study, established the following sub-tasks: 

Guidelines for Selection . - First, it would be necessary to 
establish guidelines and criteria for the selection of materials. The 
decision to structure a collection of references upon the competencies 
established by the Crawford Study provided the basic acquisition objective, 
the optimum coverage of competency areas with reference and learning 
materials. To achieve optimum coverage, it would be necessary to develop 
criteria for the acceptance of a given reference or learning unit, either 
as a unique item, or as one among alternatives. 

Search for Sources . ~ The competency structure also gave direction 
to the search for sources and to the search for relevant information and 
learning materials among these sources. 
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iiaci'S,-.fii.y foi: Hkiric* t .t , :ukI d ; sL ri.lv.ii icui urciJi».'K".:i.on,'u The* rMt.Iojici*.} (.•. )'(»r 
a.'.ldlvi.'j to r.bo hi^no .sccu In bf- fliP^;^? r c'.quLroiur af.t^ v^Iiiinli the l>;.;r.<.^ 

coll(?.cl:.i J)i would he \in;iblo to i^;iL{..sry» Tbo ?.iyf}Lt*.in to ho devo.'l.oiK'.'.d v/;:i: 
f orcSi'tni ii.s oiv: l:o cIc;j1 with Uiii?aUif>f:i ahilrj reciu;i.r(itJicnt:£i » 

]>e. required for OLclcrJng and pay Lwj^, for tliosc iivit:er.f al^.? selecled for 
arquiijJ. t.lon, A.l.so daeniod nece.-i^sary a sysi.*^:^^) for l:hc-i allocation and 
tTio.nagcncnt of funds seu aside for the xjurcha.se of inalc-^riaD.s • 

Conduct: of tha Study 

Tills study was carried out as one of those conLrihuting to the 
deveJ.opmcnt of a reference and lending service.. Out of this stud}' came 
a system for the identification and val.idation of requiroincnts not ir.et 
by existing holdings and a sy^teiu for purchasing materials, 

Regui-ren^imCs Sy le^^^^ - This syster.^ was developed in concept by the 
combined efforts of the Chief of Reference and Lending, the project's 
Systems Specialist: and its General Consultant, This concept was critique 
by the Center Staff and approved by the Director for experimental use* 
This pha5je v?as completed in Movombcr of 1971, and tlic system v/as ])laced 
in use the follov.'ing r^onth. Experimental use, evaluation and refinei.ient 
of the system was carried out during calender year 197?, and the resultin 
system pLiblished as i-fei'ioraadua* SOO-l, This memorandum is contained in 
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Fund Allocation and Manap.emcnL . - An integrated system of fund 
allocation and management was developed for the Center. These are 
reflected in Memorandum 100-1, Center Budgeting Procedures, and 
Memorandum 100-2, Financial Control and Accounting. Copies of both are 
in Inclosure 2. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

This study has resulted in a basic strategy for the development 
of a reference and learning materials collection and the elaboration, 
refinement and updating of such a collection in response to user 
requirements and in response to new materials entering the market. Future 
emphasis should be directed to the refinement of the resource information 
bank and the exploration of existing and newly developing sources of 
materials • 


REFERENCE FOR TASK 5 

'^ Lucy C. Crawford, A Coi^petency Pattern Approach to Curriculum 
Construction in Distributive Teacher Education (Washington: U.S. Office 
of EduWion, Grant No. OE-6-85-044, 1967). 
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Tliv^ /•.<:■.■.■•♦••'•'.: i .! f;;.' r • •• ^lo:. "iy i t ^) 

StiK^y. 'i'lu; C.I I rat. ' OM^ LiV'.t^s;. flc.Vi\* cjpc iJ viMd(,'i* t Ivf.y :-;t;uiy Tr<x>\' i dtvJ 

basic J i» Mi-:.l J Icu* m.-i t^'V i a.l s .♦.U'f(u:i f-'-f L:r f.jM uMd fhc slviiclinro for: :j'Lv:>":i.np 
and rclr;!c:vii^['. I. or. Lair; in l.he Kefci'oncu and Lcinuiu'ii Library, Tc»;;v*t.]Ka* 
Ta8l;j:; 5, 6, and 7 provide the pr:h)>ary sys; f:(.ii:ir; i.ifjorl iv conducting a 
x'eCortince and Iciidlnp, ;n^rv:(ci>. 

Tnfik Ob J cxtlA-es 

To develop a system for receiving, ViilJdatinj^ , logf'in^;, indexing, 
lititin^;, cata.i.oi^ing and announcinp^ newly received reference and Iccurninp, 
iiic%Lerir.J r; • 

Study and D evelopine n l. Strut ep .y 

FirtJt: to be undertaken v»as the developineiit of a classification 
system. This systoM v;ould tbon provide tl)e structure for cataloging and 
fanncunc.i nr, newly received reference and .Icorning materials. In 1967 the 
Crav;ford Study"^ establit'lied the competency bafie for distributive occupatio 
and for the prof essioiial ccrnpoLenciCH of D.E. teac.her-coordinatory . The 
BliucLure of cornpetcnci es in this study has become the source data for 
behavioral learning objectives In high school and college D.K. programs. 

These co]»)petencies are t)ie bases for the high school curriculum in 
distributive education and tliovefore, the co::^;'eL/.r.-.ii;:.o L'orir. the Hcarcli 
objectives for botli reference inf ori!:ation and ;ioern!r,j.; nnterlals. This 
is tlie reasen.Mig underlying Lhe decj'jion to develop a coi?.;)etenr:y-«{'ructu''"e< 
eoJlecrfon of inalxir:; =i 1 ai'd a r;'»-'^;w : ■■■■uC:'i:rc.d 'jl:1:.'L:j,. 
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Conduct: o£ the Study 

This task was carried out under the leadership of the Chief of 
Reference and Lending utilizing the experience and critical advice of the 
Distributive Education faculty at Virginia Commonwealth University which 
included Miss Rebecca Hawkins who collaborated on the Crawford Study. 
The classification system was completed during October of 1971. The 
resulting competency structure was used during November and December of 
1971 to classify and organize current and incoming materials and to cut 
data-processing cards for a computer printout of holdings. During January 
and February of 1972 the catalog was organized and printed. In March it 
was distributed to potential users of LRC services along with the monthly 
newsletter. 

The Classification System . - The classification structure is 
displayed and described in the foldout and introduction to the resources 
catalog attached as Inclosure 3. This structure is based upon the 
distributive competencies and teacher-coordinator competencies identified 
by the Crawford Study. Distributive competencies form the basis of 
Virginia high school D.E» curricula, classroom learning, and cooperative 
educational experiences. Teacher-coordinator competencies and distributive 
competencies form the basis of D.E. teacher education in Virginia. 

The primary breakdown in the classification system is by distributive 
and professional teaching competencies, and these are identified by a 
numerical coding system. In addition to this basic coding which 
correlates materials with competencies, coding digits have been added to 
identify materials as "professional" or "technical" and in regard to level 
of interest and format. Level-of-interest codes indicate the grade 


clM..;i:t:rf:: to vrivi . ihc t.cr i.-^' r; :)re rcJcwnl:; ForAv:!!: cod 1 nr; .l. ii.i^'S 

I'V I. mDi.u |»i ' «t!(.i .» l-v <. .-/u..t j j - ii-'a i. • 

Tl I'o con. " r ;■,;!. cc.;" ■>o.i.<'.nry r^odinr, lliii.s LructUL c rcpr>::^':-r'1:s 
cl:Lj;'ti;.ibi:t.ivo coi. w.'.:l.eiu:i ' . \l'^\:o.wvr y Cho.re rvo prov:'i s j o)VS .("or c-r;-,p.'>iid i ii^', 
i'Aw }:>yt\u-[]\ to otlior vocd c iona] lurrvices. IclcuLif it:at-.i on coJris have, been 
provldo.! lor tliesc othc^r :-jerv:[ces. TIjoho arc. shown In the rirst column 
of t:ha cede chari: in tlio c^Loloi:^ attacliecl ay luclosurc 3. 

^^^^•y^^I^,"^ l^f*^p)9IL^ 'J-'i'^^^ decision to tost a throiigli-the'-niaii 
lending f;yt:5t:cia 1 )il:I\.ieac'V.d the ucvelopintunt of ci coding syvStcm. Identifying 
materials by levc\l of interest (^nd format wg:j considered nece^^sary to 
enable iiiail"-or;' I'r customers to order materialy intelligently » It would 
enable them to sort out those iiiaterinls mosit relevant to their particular 
ctudents and those most relevant to their instructional situation. Codin^-^ 
would also enable them to scan the catalog for particular kinds of 
materia] s. For example, a teacher-coordinator looking for a filiabtrip 
:in a certain corapetency area could scan under that competency area for 
format codes 43 and 44. 

De.velopinf^ th e Acc .erjsipn Systein. - A materials receipt and in- 
processing system vyas developed an concept by the combined efforts of the 
Chief of Reference and Lendingj the project^s Systems Specialist and its 
General Con^-ralt:ant . This concept \:as critiqued by the Center staff and 
approved b^'^ the Director for experiTVicntal use. This phase was completed 
ill nuveii's-'r of 19/] j v).;d tite sysLem placed iu effeci. cue lulluwluj^ moriLh. 
F.xi>'.'rim{'ntri.l u::a, evaluation and refinement of the f-yrftem \-7c.s carried out 
during calendar year 197P-3 avjd tl<e rcsultin;:, syste.m published as 
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Memorandum 500-2. This memorandum is contained in the procedures and 
policy book attached as Inclosure 2. 

Announcing New Materials . - In practice, new materials have been 
announced with republication of the catalog. However, it would be more 
desirable, funds and manhours being available, to publish new 
acquisitions quarterly with one of the monthly newsletters and to 
integrate them annually into an updated and revised catalog. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

This study resulted in a comprehensive information structure for 
distributive education expandable to every vocational service. This 
structure provides the basis for searching for materials, storing and 
retrieving materials, announcing new materials, and relating reference 
and learning resources directly to instruction in distributive education. 
Future emphasis should be given to the expansion of this system to other 
vocational services. 

Input to Other Tasks 

The information structure produced in this task was used in Task 5 
as a basis for ordering reference and learning materials. It was also 
used in Task 7 as the basis for the Storage and Retrieval Study. The 
catalog and materials receipt and inprocessing system developed under 
this task were incorporated into the reference and lending service developed 
under Task 8 and operated experimentally and evaluated under Task 3. 


REFERENCE FOR TASK 6 

^Lucy C. Crawford, A Competency Pattern Approach to Curriculum 
Construction in Distributive Teacher Education (Washington:' U.S. Office 
of Education, Grant No. OE-6~85~044 , 1967). 



i*lal:; Acc[u :I i-: u/i o \*! 'j^'y, onJ Task* 6^ i.l.o Accl.-.v.s:] on niKl Clair jiL 11 n,-.. i.lo'a 
Sliidy* Th.? clasi. i L. Lon f;yr,;Lc^^: cVavf- loped uvJcU'i' Task proviclcrvJ tVie 
6) t r ucturi;: .cor ret i: jcv u;j^; riu i 1: * ."^iltr^ ^.uicli x :^ basic I'o thic 

sl:udy. T:i:-;ks 5., c-ind 7 yirovJ.flc (rhe lu/jmoiy r>y>'5L:cinis m-si-A j.n coiicluc I. iO):; 
a r t? f i- '.r e j i c g a r id 1 c. ; i cl i rig s v.-. u :1 . c e . 

To d e V e 1 o p a n opt 1 v\u in k y s 1: ei n for Uli e s t o r a g e and r e 1 1- 1 e' a ]. of 
re.fcrericc and learning materials needed by tho Center to provide user 
seirvlces. 

P ^:udy and Dcvelonnient S rr a ta} ?.y 

The physical storage of n^aterials vaa determined by space availcible 
in the Canter. The nev/ facility occupied at 1617 Moniiment Avenue offered 
a- room 21 by 65 feet for storage, reference and lending, and study use. 
Final approval of the equipruent budget in Hay of 1972 enabled the Chief 

of Reference and Lending to transfer holdings from boxes and makeshift 

r 

shelving into standard shelving and cabinets and the integration of prxnte< 
and audiovisual ivaterials into corapeteuc)' uirits. 

^o tiduct of tlie S t ucl V 

Determinative upon the study v?as the nature of the facil.ity, the 
decision to sturf.-- and rel.ricve materials hy competency'- , the use of lioldingi 
boi.il for reference and lending use, and the ijse of tlie r)oldin£^, area by 
Ui^'ers for re?'-e:j i-cli and SL?-dy purposes r 

O 
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The early receipt in large quantities of such loose materials as 
passouts, article reprints, pamphlets, brochures, sample tests, and 
the like, established a requirement for filing cabinets. These materials 
were filed in manila folders and arranged by competency area. 

Books, curriculum guides, printed learning materials and audiovisual 
learning materials and the like, were stored together in common shelves. 
Special storage problems were dealt with as they developed through the 
receipt of new materials. This involved finding boxes and special 
shelving inserts to accommodate specific combinations of materials 
developing on the shelves reserved for separate competency areas. 

Shelving was set up along one wall to house books, curriculum guides, 
printed and audiovisual learning materials in the technical competency 
area of distributive business operations. Along the opposite wall, cabinets 
were set up to hold loose materials in the technical area. One of the 
short walls was reserved for professional teaching-competency materials. 
The other short wall was reserved for equipment to be used in the pre- 
view of audiovisuals . The center of the library was reserved for study 
and reference tables. 

Input Into Other Tasks 

The results of this study were introduced into the development of 
a reference and lending service under Task 8. It was then entered into 
Task 3 "for experimental operation and refinement as a component system 
of the Reference and Lending Service. 
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to rrfi.]::' doci;: 1 onn c:"Oicer:' 1 iif; the r;{:ructurc of £^ivrv;lcr»s Gv--?^:[.rabl'.- in 
V.Lr^'.iivLa ai:d ^-Iri.r.li fTiio:.? should be f-pcratcd oKper i. men tn.l.ly und^yr T.--?sk 3. 
Tar>l.c 2 riu.iished n. ormi tion and r^iodels utaful in tlicir dc;'Vc\lopinont: . 

To dc-,vGlop a set of services to meet the exprGSScd needs of Virginia 
]).E. educators and cidTriiniG trator s and to determine from this list those 
services v;hich should and could feasibly be operated experimentally imder 
Task 3, 

^■}'^A9 ^^^lll^^SillAJl} ^ elopri^ent 
Strategy 

This study was conducted in three phases. In Phase I, a list of 
needed services V7as establislied and developed in concept. In Phase II> 
services v/ere selected as being feasible for experimental operation under 
Task 3. In Phase III, those tasks selected for experimental use were 
organized and introduced, the remainder being sys tematis^ed for future 
introduction should this become feasible. 

S e 1 e c 1 1 on of S e r v J c^<^ 

The selection of services to be provided follows from the Experience 
Survey undertaken in Task 2 and the Requirements Study in Task A. The 
rationale for selecting each service js set forth below. 

Fvoforen ce and Lendin g Service > This t-eiv^'ice is implied in the 
ey,"i 5i t ciVjce of a 1 !..'<irn f n^-; i i?:-:io'.vi'C':'S' ccnt-^V' 'L'.:''*"r"V.k"i ! I v r?nr' F.n'^'\7'i nr* .^.n .prcr. 
as large as the SuAjjte of Virginia. To e^:t^-'.blish a reference and lending 
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operation featuring only an over-the-counter service would limit its 

full effectiveness in outlying areas. This reality led to the development 

of a mail-order lending service. 

Three of the services listed on the Task 4 questionnaire \<fere 
combined in the Reference and Lending Service. They are discussed in 
Task 4 under the major heading of "Survey of Coordinators." The services 
combined are these: mailing, review and evaluation, and lending. Task 4 
results indicated that a mailing service was ranked 2.0 in terms of 
desirability and 1.0 in terms of anticipated use. Review and evaluation 
services were ranked 3.5 in terms of desirability and 5.0 in terms of 
anticipated use. It is noted, however, that a combination of lending with 
mailing an ^ review and evaluation would produce a ranking of 2.0 on both 
scales. Thus, a ranking of 2.0 might be inferred for the Reference and 
Lending Service. 

Within the integrated service, the objectives of a mailing service 
were pursued through an annual resource catalog and the listing of new 
materials in the monthly newsletter. Lending objectives, of course, were 
pursued through the over-the-counter and the mail-order lending service. 

Consulting Services . - It was foreseen that a center having 
specialists whose reputations are established with the primary body of 
patrons would be called upon for professional advice. In the staff's 
judgment, therefore, a consulting service was an intrinsic, inevitable 
and desirable service. The truth of this was realized early in the life 
of the Center as students and coordinators began seeking out the staff. 

Being associated with a university that trains coordinators thrusts 
a center into a bridging position. Its bridging influence lies in its 
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t;>»- r [■;-;.■•' .• ■ , . " • i ; . • i • . « :n . v V i ; . Th-.i:-., i i. ]' jC'. 

a CiuMn^.-l t!r-;'.}n-"i vlJci^ 11 \ i r si t y n:>.\-:' c\r-\cc nnc' c;:n'.; Li^vci ''lc;v:'s 
the fuclu of nctioa^ ovk. Llrroii-^h v?'\'icl! (!:Lnlo[',iio I'.etiv/eo:: iiij:l\V'r pi ty nnCi 
f:i.o*3.d C'c""; l;ei:C:ii: au on^v'iiig ti-ipo-rlcTicc < Thf^' co^isultluy, service. \7;.-\s seon 
a f . o r. 1 1 1 .1. J ; :f; L li ^ • 111 :.i 1 1 \ s 1. 4 : L'. am of L 1 1 :L ti c h r t n » i c !U 

^^lI'£:L^Iil2-i]:i J^.9_^ ~ curriculuTu devG*l.opir.e.iit: service 

c.sl-al.>l:i shed by the. n^soarch proposal., It:3 rationaiJe recoj^nxxed thai, 
the Center v/ould niscovcr thi\t conurierc.ial materials would fail to me.ct 
rcquircmants for certain conipo,tf.^ncy areas and thiit the Center should be 
able to create such materiaJ.R • Its sugp^ested organir':atlon included m 
unit for the development of curriculum inateria.1s (see Figure 1), and its 
Task 9 v?aB establislicd to explore tlie v;ays and iiieans of operci tini;:! such 
a Ji;e.rvicc. The developr.ient ol; a curriculuin service v:aG an oblir;ation 
established in the research proposal. 

Med ia and Pr odu ction _Se3:'vice . ~ This service, too, was ers tabllshed 
by the research proposal. Its reason for existence is to create materials 
that are needed but cannot be obtained coiranerciaD.ly . Tlie service is 
represented in the organization suggested by the proposal. Ways and menna 
for operating such a service are explored under Task 9» Tlie development 
of this service , liire tlie Curriculum Service , v/as an obl.igatlcn 
est'.ablished b}-" the research proposal » 

])o.velriv)y.on t or j-jic\ pe^ ej:j,iiK.e ajnf[ 

'n-'r re---'l^-- of 7i ru^viber of t.-S-.^:: fvii ^uLo thi6 -i^i-: j.C::! * Thu 
ri/tterials acquj.sj.tion study \inder Tar^k 3 provided a system for accuiring 
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materials and for updating holdings to meet new needs developing in the 

field served. The accession and classification study under Task 6 

provided the information structure by which materials would be organised 

and announced. The storage and retrieval study under Task 7, using the 

competency-based classification system, and the systematic storage of 

materials under this system, provided the base of distributive education 

and professional holdings necessary for the operation of the service. 

It also provided the system for retrieving information from the body of 

holdings. Management and administrative studies undertaken in Task 1 

provided funding procedures for the control of funds allocated for the 

purchase of materials. Furthermore, it provided administrative procedures 

for ordering, receiving, and paying for these materials. 

The Reference and Lending Service was established by a set of 

system-centered documents which provided the procedures, guidelines and 

criteria for operating the service. The systems, guidelines, and 

criteria in these documents were tested in use, were refined and replaced 

as experience indicated, and were published in final form in the 

following documents: 

Memorandum 100-1 Center Budgeting Procedures Incl. 2 

Memorandum 100-2 Financial Control and Accounting Incl. 2 

Memorandum 100-A Supply and Service 

Acquisition Procedures Incl. 2 

Memorandum 500-1 Learning Materials Requirements Incl. 2 

Moraorandum 500-2 Materials Receipt & In-Processing Incl. 2 

Memorandum 500-3 Materials Lending Operations Incl. 2 

LRC Materials Catalog Incl. 3 
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nnd l':.cm fo-'i.' \i I.;/'^-!. . A otil: of iJ'o^icloy^ pioccihii'cii and cr:' trri;' vciw 
drtiwn vip avici t:Uc r-- : \- i cc- ivit roducccj i'orh::jl.iy :lut;o Task 13 lor e.xpo^ri^ont.al 
LUvO . Thc:ye f;v:lde.l.:i.ncrij were rc-.f i.iii^id t:h):ouj;]i vistj cUid docuiainilied in 
Hcnioroiidum , CousulUi iif; f.ervicoiij , 

This Gc^ii'viccj was provided hy the Currlculuin Unit in the initial 
org.iuiiia t:ion of the Center :uid by vlxat bcconic knova as the. DeiJign and 
Development Unit in later reorgnn:i •r;ationt-'^ , The vmit leader came to the 
Center frcni Lbe State Ofrfice of Distributive Education where she 
functioned Ryi n curriculum specialJsL. In effect, the cnrricelur;/ functioi 
of Lhe D.E. Office war-; LransCerred to the Center along with projects 
undenvay and projects scheduled. From the beginning, therefore, the 
priniar}' objective of the CurricuJ.uni Sei^i^ice was the development of State 
curriculum units in Distributive Education, 

Altliough the riJcKln effort lay in the developraent of 5>tate curriculum 
units, other potential sources of ideas ^ rcquireitients , and requests 
were identified. And the objective established by the reeK'.arcli proposal 
h a d to Vjc k e ] ) t i n in .i u d . Th i . v; i:;. 3 i: o p r o d u r. e 1 1 ) o e mater i c 1 Is t h a t 
coiiipelency reviev7S indicared as critical rcquii'eiDcntG v^Jiere vnarket 
sccirchcs iiidicatc'd materials v/erc una.vailcblc couiraerically • Anoi;.her 
obif*-::tive \'Oi:y -iiUi.*]* ^^^vt-^- r/^^/^idcv : i::t.::-.n ^-"r:- th-: ■;• vr-:l-i.rt i or- K V i-:^lc 
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for national sales. This objective was a critical one to the future of 
the Center, and one that had to be dealt with in the support analysis 
under Task 11 • 

The systems required by this service were developed under Task 9 
and were introduced into Task 3 for experimental use as a part of this 
service. Under Task 3 they were refined and documented as the following 
policy and procedures memoranda: 

Memorandum 500-1 Learning Materials Requirements 

Memorandum 600-1 Product Identification and Acceptance 

Memorandum 600-2 Materials Production Model 

Memorandum 600-4 Feasibility Studies 

Studies undertaken in relation to the Reference and Lending Service 
produced a system for filling user requirements which could not be met 
by current Center holdings. This system, published in Memorandum 500-1, 
identified requirements for new learning materials which could only be 
met by in-house development. Requirements such as these were processed 
under Memorandum 600-1, 

Development of Media and 
Production Service 

In developing the concept of this service, it became apparent that 

it would be conducted on more than one level. First of all, it would 

develop graphic and audiovisual materials for coordinators and state 

supervisors as customers of the Center. Secondly, it would develop the 

graphic and audiovisual ingredients of materials being produced under 

the creative leadership of curriculum specialists in the Design and 


t: -r 
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).;i^vcIop;fia:it: I'i.n^.illy, Ir \.-<;i)"M ' oiN'mMvo l/j;!(U'rj.!i.i.p on .l.i::-f 

oy-ri) i\i j^'-c I'l- ! ' on i i ^ i p ! 1 1» Vi . i i i ^ • '! . ' ^ *! t. 

proclucM:.: u»i on hIJ. tlu'r:*- ;U. v.:i.l ^; , 

Tl ) T; r • c 1. 1 L I. u s ;■ i .s o nib j . d I n I : Vi o lU: o a c\ S 1: r e ti t o [' !' 1 c c o n hi} J i d 1 1 j i. fi 
«Grvico l:o provide jvu^pi'i.i.': uuCi 1 i I'il t(^c"{ c.:.ud:l ov:l r.ual Sv::i:v:Lce!.; . IC could, 
'."or t-ix-:m)y)Io. dovc.lop ovavliecid transyitirunc-J es niid rUidio-Glidc^ pr<.^scnl:at:*lo)is 
or produce por-Jlers, Biv;ii..Sj and V>roc]nirofi . Its j.TniLt-..r -.il c^-Cforu, tdierc-i'ore ^ 
v;a8 direcuod t:o tb.e nuppcrt of usar needs and to llie i)rovif^J.on of graphic 
support to the CaxTi.cu.lLnn Unit in tlie developTnc-.p^ of materials. Tlio. 
production of AV-cenLercd learning iruitorrials wai, dif erred, first of all, 
untlJ. occupation of the I''.onu:ucnt: Aven'jo facility and the purchase cuid 
installation of product. iou equipment. Furthoxmorc , tlie priinary objective 
in producing AV-centered learning materials was to fill those needy 
that could not be conimercially filled. V7hat these specific needs v;ould 
be v;ould not be knovzn until the basic collection of learning materials 
had been assembled and compet.ency reviev^s h;^d been accomplished. Tills 
relegated the devclopircnt of AV-centered materials to a later phase of 
tlie research effort. 

The policies and procedures for recognixiing and accepting projects 
under this service are set forLh in Neinorai^dum 600-1, Identification and 
Acceptance of Projecls. The developmental model established :l.n 
MeniorandLim oUr'-2, Materials Production Models also applies to the 
development of AV-centered lenrndut- rnateriais. 
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Task 9; MaLorlals PtcparaLio i i Study 
This study provided the basic systems for the Curriculum Develop- 
ment Service and for the Media and Production Service in regard to the 
development of AV-centered learning materials in which that service 
takes the creative leadership in development. 

Task Objectives 

To establish a system for the identification of learning materials 
to be produced by the Center, a system for preparation of such materials, 
and a system for their reproduction and distribution. 

Study and Development Strategy 

The study and development strategy involved a cooperative effort 
of the Chief of Curriculum Development, the project's Systems Specialist, 
and its General Consultant who represented the Media and Production 
Service. One outcome of this analysis was an identification of systems 
essential to the operation of a curriculum development and media develop- 
ment service and the components of these systems. The systems considered 
to be essential were: (1) a system for the identification of potential 
curriculum projects, their evaluation, and a decision whether or not to 
produce; (2) a curriculum development model; (3) a system for the 
reproduction of materials, and (A) a system for their distribution. 
Another outcome was a list of tasks by which the study would be pursued. 
These initial analyses represented a concept of the service and a 
strategy for its development. 
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]M-oj(.'l: Dj-LT'onor iind x-.'ere cjcluci-.ul Into Vcir-I: 8 for .i.ur 'lu? . i on :i n I. he 

Cu:"i .^".ulai'.i I\.v ;'lui)iv.c;at Scrvu-o. J'y.i.tu iinunr a] ii.^c und rcC.i.ueru'int: ujidar 
Ta*";]; 3 rcyulL:::d la tho pr/l :I c i c\'. and procc ■.'•u-c.i.s va^*^^*' ^ "^'^'^^'^ ■M»iTi;Oi;.-.;iKl\un COC 
Product: Tdcn*. if Icnt i on and /\coept'cW\c'.e • 

11 \ o C u i\ r Ic I n. r n -.^ D c 1 _ !' ' '^.-^ ! \1- ' dcivelopment procci.":f; v.'as 

arr.Lvou at by lof;i(.:al ana]yr>itJ and from curriculum develojv.ronc c>:poriciu:c. 
Through) tho coribiTicd effort; of the staff, tlieoretical ynd d.'.Ha inpiil: v/as 
ideriL'tfied lor incj.ur.lon In the l^od(^L on(\ quality criteria v;ay developed, 
xne i'<^^^uJ t.lvjp, sy-^to;?. v.ms apuro\.^ed by t:hf ProjocL Director for inclusion 
in the Cnrricii] iini Development Service beinf» created under Task 8. 
Experimental use and refiuenient under Ta^ik 3 ree^ultod in the policies and 
proceduroo pi.iblislied a3 Meinorcnduni G00~2, Materi/jlc Production >k)del* 

Tile Ke iyroduction Sypt^-^nu - In all matLors pertaining to printing 
cuul grapliic KorvicoR, the Center V7a53 subject to the policies of Vir^^inia 
Comnion.v;ealth University and liad avaJl,-.tble the services of its staff- All 
graphic and prnTiLinp; requirements were handlcid b)^ tho Univer^iity Printiiig 
Coordinator v.'ho is responm'ble for obtain Lr-.i.: ^seiv-ices at the ber^t 
posf^ible price for the quality vovl. required, ThirJ .servir.o r.n'i i-hi-« 
anticipated nr'.e/i;-.^ of the Cente.i;, 
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The Distribution System . - The initial analysis in this study 
identified two basic means of distribution. Curriculum materials 
developed for clients would be stored and distributed by the client. 
It was foreseen that the major client would be the State of Virginia. 

It was expected and desired that some materials would be sold 
nationally and that these would necessarily be distributed by the 
Center. How this should be handled depended upon the number of items 
offered and the volume of the demand. A small volume flow could be 
handled through the mailroom. A successful marketing program, however, 
would require a separate distribution system. 

Conclusions and Input Into 
Other Tasks 

System documents were prepared for the identification and 
acceptance of projects and for the development of curriculum materials. 
These were incorporated into the curriculum service study under Task 8. 
The development of systems for the reproduction of and distribution of 
materials was considered premature and was delayed pending the input of 
working experience. A system for the distribution of materials sold 
nationally was considered a marketing concern to be handled by the Chief 
of Information and Marketing. See the marketing study under Section III. 
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An <.:l^^^y>^.^. s v./^;s ^' ■■/lu^ red i^y tlx' (-',^nt:c,r s (U;t:f^r i"" rvi 

rViicsM'..-!!! iN.");.M:uni.c' 11 .f ens rW^ject:.*. '..\'V:; shoulu b'j pcrr-iiiL-id. Thf.-! f ol.louin;; l:i.Rt 
uj'. oh j cu: Liv-: .s Ui!>.'l. i .'liu^u hul, rn.)t fi.-v .•-"iii OAMrti.istivU''. ona. It V'/as 

i./cMj tl^.i'!: licv/ once v;ould be rKuJi'jd ;>':: the (Center ^jt. ew nr,d that, 
opvn ntlonal iiivolvr Mien(-.s vrould gcneralre toTDporiury contnKinications 
obj active?. , 

Inf orir.qtTj.on Ohi ec ti.vc . l' h e d 1 s s cm i n a t i o n of 
prof essioiuil iaf ormMt:;i.on is intrinsic in Uhe concept oE a learning 
resources ccnt:cr, a poinL made in tlu?. research proposal. The Center 
needed an instrument throu^'^h v.-hich relevant nexv theorvy research, 
experience, models cir:d ivisighth. could be brovight to the attention of 
u£?ors . 

LV^C Service CoiTt\iu p j.cation Ob; j octive . ~ The Center V70uld need an 
instrument through whici its services could be inade knox^n to users, 
through vhich users could come to know the full range of support they 
could gain through a service-. Furthermore, information or new features, 
or misunderstood features, would have to be made knov7n to them. And 
this information was important not just ay news. It v?as also reference 
information. 

Katirgials Ai-! nouncc>r'cnt Ob j e<t tive , - The Center catalog would be 
revised yearly. In tlie meant j,me nev7 materiaj.s v)ould be flowing into the 
Cont-.er abont v;'hich coordinatorc* and j.;vjperv>ir';(*rs sliorJ.d know. An 
:l*astrumeT^t was neednd to announce nuch iiiato::rial.-:» at frequent intervals. 
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Center-User CommunicaCion Objective > - A need was recognized for 
a dialogue between the Center and its population of users. The main 
body of users would be made up of D.E. coordinators and supervisors. A 
dialogue with this population would furnish the Center with an ongoing 
input on problems encountered in the field and feedback on the 
effectiveness of its services. 

Materials Review Objective . - The Center intended to review both 
books and audiovisual materials, ones considered to be important to 
distributive and professional competency development. An instrument 
would be needed for their dissemination to users. 

D.E. News Objective , - It was foreseen that information concerning 
events and new programs in D.E. would be flowing into the Center, and 
this kind of news would be of personal and professional interest to users. 
Information of this kind should be disseminated to users. 

Center News Objective . - It was anticipated that users would be 
interested in knowing what is happening in the Center, and that this news 
would help stimulate interest in the Center and its services in outlying 
areas. Much of such news mrght involve significant instances of services 
performed* For coordinators in outlying areas, this would tend to 
enlarge their understanding of what the Center could do for them. 
Furthermore, services oftentimes produce a unique body of information or 
a unique product useful to other coordinators. Newi about such items 
would be considered Center news. 
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tin.: date: of Clin-ir ava ; l .b.i lily c;-.;r,- procedure;; \ O;: acqir'.riai.; Lljcni. 

Cc'iit:er Frci-rvClonal O-'^ '^^l'.- ' ' - TliP CeuLer could not sit: back and 
v;aic for ]H:>\cnLiai useri^.^ L:o dlocnvL'r lis eixistOiico. on tljo.ir ovra. Tt must 
■pronioLe. Stse'.l.f. and tliC 5:iippr;rt: value o^' ii:s sorviaes. And tli.i.i^ kind of 
promo r ion must: occur al: rep,uiar intervals. 

lie d La A nal-vsis 

Most of the objectives sccr.ied Lo call for a newsiest tcr cince they 
call for infonnatiop LliaL iy of passing interc^it:. A nevjs letter, bov^ever, 
d o e 55 n o t a c c onm^od a L o a r^ev era 1 ~p *■ i g c d p r o f e s s i o n article or a set o f 
book ro.vicv/s or lictG of materials newly acquired in the library. Length; 
matter of this sorf:. vjou.ld drov;;;. the navrs. And reference filea shou3.d not 
be cluLtered up V7ir.h news ito]ns, Further, reference inf onnr-ition should 
be publirJied .so that it can be filed separately b)^ subject or competeucy. 
It seemed likely that more than one instru)iient v/ould be ream' red to 
deal v;i!:ii the several cormnuni eatJ oni? objectJ ver^ . 
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There is a definite advantage, however, in publishing one 
information medium. Users experience a certain economy of attention, in 
looking to one medium. They can know they are receiving everything they 
should if they can sssure themselves that they are receiving this 
medium regularly. Staff members agreed that a single channel of 
communication was desirable. It also agreed that a single instrument 
for the achievement of all the Center's communications objectives was 
not feasible. 

A compromise solution was reached, one that combined the advantages 
of a single channel of communication and the advantages of having 
alternative instruments. The Center decided to publish a four-paged 
newsletter which folded on the left side to form a receptacle for other 
materials. Information such as professional articles, lists of materials 
newly acquired in the library and book reviews which contain essentially 
reference informatijbn would be published as separate documents to be 
distributed in the centerfold of the newsletter. 

Input Into Center Operations 

The results of this study entered into the Center information 
program. This program is discussed in Section III. 
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Thit^ liiri/ilysi.s is r'lrerf.od vioi only vo t^.e ticn (1.^ y'^;--; co::t.-; 

but iilf:o the q\)esl:io7i oi; a £^J„i:ai:v^i':y ^or support: ^iVid {^ro\vI.;h nj: The: Cenl:o.:v. 
The analysiit: is ba?:cd upor. tho f ol.lowxTij:; j-jct of proposluions : 

Proposl tlon 1 . - That tha prox^lsion of ref '^^jroiice aiicl leiy^iiigj 
coasultlug> curriculum dGVciloprrioiit > media and production, and field 
services for Vocationeil Kducation in Virginia if; constructive in tlie 
process of improving; vocationcil education, 

Propbi^ itio n 2. - That the Learning Kf^sourcef: Center cj^.m^iot enter 
riocal Year 1973-74 V7ith a posture of financial independence nor v^ill it 
acViieve this posture during the fiscal year. 

Proposition 3. That the scope of operations experimentally 
undertaken under the research grant will not be maintained by the State 
of Virgi.nia from its educational budget ► 

Proposition 4> - That financial independence based upon the sale 
of products and services vjithin the State of Virginia^ rather than 
constituting a multiplication of educational resources in Virginia, vjill 
constitute largely a redistribution of resources • 

Proposit ion 5 . - That financial independence based upon the sale of 
products and services outside of the State vrill result in a nmltiplication 
of educat.i onril resources in Virginia ► 
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Proposition 6 * - That the provision of services indicated under 
Proposition 1 from a posture of financial independence is an objective 
which can be achieved through appropriate development strategies. 

Discussion 

The facilitating potential of a learning resources center in the 
improvement and updating of curriculum and learning systems is on the 
threshold of being realized. The Reference and Lending Service offers 
varied and up-to-date printed and audiovisual resources organized and 
integrated by distributive competencies. The Consulting Service offers 
through the Center an access to the expertise of university educators. The 
Curriculum Development Service provides new curriculum units and curriculum 
revision service as well as an ongoing input of new research, ideas and 
methods from the mainstream of educational change. The Media and 
Production Service offers a source for graphic and audiovisual productions 
to meet local needs, advise on the use of existing and newly marketed 
audiovisual equipment and an input from the mainstream of new research, 
ideas and methods in educational technology. Field services have not been 
fully exploited, but the Center offers the expertise and experimental 
base for the design and conduct of in-service training programs through 
which new learning approaches, equipment and systems are brought into use 
in Virginia classrooms. 

Although these services are desirable, financial independence has 
not been achieved by the Center, and the State will be unable to support 
the current level of services from its present educational resources. 
Financial independence is desirable, yet the following reality must be 
kept in mind. The sale of products and services within the State, while 
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Tide leads l:o tha question^ "vrnal: f^rounOr. are Irherc for believing 
th.it the I.c^.arui.iig Ko^^ouvcas Ceat.c.r can bi::Coii;o £:i.nr'Ujc:Lri..lly indcpei)de.riL?" 
First: of oi'..e cenCcr has acliic'vecl this ob.j ectj.vo j f.]).e Materials 

Laboratoiy at: thrii Dnivev.^ity of Texas. It h.-iG clone so thi'ougb the ,9.ale 
of loarnliig materials nationally* Many of the units it markets are ones 
developed in Vir;.^,iniri . Aud this indicates that there is a I'lational 
market for the qu'ility of materi.Tls produced here. Furtlierj tlie Learning 
Resources Center has marketed its Job rrenaration Uni t through the Texas 
Center. In return, J t has received 500 copies of the unit free. This 
arrangement has retrieved the printing costs of the unit for roughly a 
three-year supply. Eetter financial arrangements may be negotiated in 
the future with the Texas Center and with others. The Job Preparation Unil 
has beer, enthusiastically received wherever exposed to vocational 
educators. It shcvrs signs of being a productive marketing venture. 

\\Uiat needed is a commitment to the objective of financial 
independence and the development of a program to achieve It. This will 
e.nta-j.l the establi:o;hm.ent of a base organii-iation and level of financial 
commit'^ent from which to build. It v/ill entail the assembly of critical 
skills. It v::i 11 entan'l the creation of financial and marketing strategies 
which av*c;ici i n vr i:ir,.,H i: rlsRs. Ann nt will cntiiil a ^^tratcgy frrr ^^yo^^^ih: 
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Finally, it will require a dedicated, disciplined and shrewd management 
of the Learning Resources Center, 

Growth Strategy 

Basically, what is recommended is a support commitment at a level 
enabling the pursuit of strategies leading to growth and financial 
independence. This commitment should be to a base organization, one 
entrusted with these objectives, one to provide the creative, organizing 
and promotional force dedicated to their achievement. 

It may be noted on the organization chart attached as Inclosure 9 
that the top of the chart is a base organization established in a 
management relationship with a number of provisional units. Under the 
strategy set forth here, financial independence would be sought at the 
level of the base organization. For the purpose of clarifying the strategy 
suggested, the base organization should be thought of as a designer and 
vendor of services. Provisional units should be thought of as services 
being sold to institutional customers. Vocational services should be 
viewed as being among these customers. 

Actually, there is a kind of fiction involved in this picture. The 
reason it is Cuggesced is that it establishes the posture and boundaries 
needed for the development of financial and marketing strategies. From 
this posture, the base organization can seek through the design and 
marketing of products and services to first of all recover its operating 
costs, then to develop growth capital, and finally to offer free services. 
This will be dealt with in more detail later on. The immediate 
objective is to establish a perspective. 
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ai:iu (..c->:^'ry ;^ ^ o;»;'r 1 Ivint; . 1*.U':: i ^'i "i it y a^Jsl ;.'c!..ip ; r b.: j i. Ly src 

ond -I ^v- ):'rov i lO.oaj 1 unit^^ ar: nt^cicI^'Ll for np«;C.!.j:Jc t■a^5ks or services. 

NiM" or.'ly v:iJ.l llifj. b/);;c organl?:al:.i oji ric!nci5;c-. liho C(MU.ev> iv v.-:lll provide 
sup}.'Oi.'L JW'irvi.cej:: to proviri.i onal uai th; ^.tikI dow l.^ai f)crvir.uH and 

prociMclc l:o orfor foi* r.a.le . Prova f-.donal un:i(:s, uiic'ej? tlri..?. concept, are 

r 

o r <^ 1 o.d to pr ov id o t-:uc h c i." vi ces and to dv.vv. lop tb e pr od uc t s . They 

The Br^f^o Qr^' t Lutj ■ - Thci jjize ol tlic baf-:c orc;,anii^al:ioii obould 
be prupor t'i.onnl to t]>e tar;k of generating service and product concepts 
rjncl to tlic task of ruavia|.-ing and supporting proviyj.oaal units. All overhea 
raanageinent , adninistrative and fin.^nclal functions vjould be handled by 
t?ie. ba^-e orgav^i^a tJ on. allov'ing provisional inrits to concentrate upon 
mission activiLies. ItG functions are sliov/n graphically on the top half 
of the chart included as Inclosure 9. here are br:ief descriptions of 
functi.oas carried out by units of tlie base orgnni/ation. 

The Center D.1 rect or's O ffico.. - The Center Director will represent 
the organization to other in:.5ti tti!:ions > superA^ise major operations of tlie 
Center 5 and c?ordinai.e activities so as to achieve the Coitor^s 
operational and dev^-lopnent objectives. Ti.je Ad}:^ini strative Specialist 
v;ill han'^'lc for tlie Center adninis^irative . houseiceeping , budgetiniT and 
aecr ;„".iL".ii.>g J and Miailtooin fi.nicr.ions. He V7ill provide these also as suppoi't 
s ' i: V J c e s t o -pro v i s :i o n a J . u \ \ \. t s . ^ 
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Public Information and Marketing . - This unit will produce the 
Center newsletter, handle publicity, and conduct marketing operations. 
It will also provide public information guidance and service to 
provisional units. 

In-Service Education Unit . - The Center h^as" an EDPA contract for 
$5,400 to conduct workshops on career guidance for guidance personnel 
throughout the State. These would be provided by the In-Service Unit. 
This unit would conduct other types of In-Service Workshops to assist 
teachers in the use of resources and audiovisual equipment. 

Design and Development Unit . - At the base level of commitment, 
the functions of this unit are fulfilled by the Center Director. Its 
function is to conduct "idea" research essential to the creation and 
marketing of high-demand products and services. Further, it will bring 
new products and services to the conceptual level required for offering 
to a customer or an investor. It is considered the creative center of 
the base organization. This unit, as the Center gains financial strength, 
should be the first to be reinforced, 

Educational Support Services * - This unit will have the media 
and graphic resources to provide support to those provisional units 
developing curriculum and learning materials. It will also have the 
capability for creating AV-centered learning materials for sale nationally. 
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P r oy I i o ri j 1 J ' nl j - UiuJor' this coiic.cpL*, prov:i s Lonc-i.l units v;ould 
bci or[;rin:i zed for a nuri\bt-'r of purposoj.i. Serv.lccB which are dc.f-il2,v\ed and 
sold to cus t:o-inerr> v;ould be. render oJ by pr ovi cvi oual iinltr». CurriculuTn and 
loarntitg vnateriMls being devt\lopcd for a cuflLomcr v.'ould be devc-'.Jopc'd by 
provisional unif:s:-i. A small rcsecirch project or a seudy group miglit also 
be attacb:^d. Tlvrsc units xrould receive: cor.:[: Icte administrative, 
financial, and opero.tlonal support froi.i tlie GcnLo.r. 

Provisional units v/ould be organi>:cd \'A\(j.n needed to provide a 
specific service or develop a specific unit of learning. Where a customei 
wishes J a curriculum production unit may be 'operated on an ongoing basis 
to undertake projects establislied by the customer. The D.E. Curriculum 
Unit is such a unit. Units would vriiry in size and strucLure. A service 
unit Much as the Pveferencc and Lending Service or an attached research 
project Hfight have a staff of four or five. A curriculum developiacnt' 
unit, on the other hrmdj might involve a curriculum specialist and a part- 
time typist, each v/orlriag at Vioine. For organi;cational purpo5;cs, each 
V.' o u 1 d I ) e cons x cl e r e d n u a 1 1 . ' ' 
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The following types oC units have been idcntiCied as potential 
provisional units. The list is illustrative rather than exhaustive, 

1 • Reference and Lending Service Unit ; 

This kind of unit provides reference and lending services 
to vocational educators. Separate units or sub-units may 
be established for different vocational services as 
indicated on the organizational chart attached as 
Inclosure 9. See Memorandum 500-3, Materials Lending 
Operations, for a concept of the service. 

2 • Research Units ; 

This kind of unit anticipates small research projects or 
study projects being attached for administrative, 
financial, systems, and professional support, 

3. Field Service Unit ; 

This kind of unit will be organized to provide in-service 
training to vocational educators or perhaps to carry out 
an analysis of training conditions in preparation for in- 
service training of some special nature, 

h • Research and Information Service Unit ; 

This kind of unit would screen professional research and 
practice information and disseminate to customers that 
^^hich is relevant and critical to their needs. 

5 . Support Materials Unit ; 

This kind of unit would develop support materials for 
existing curriculum upon the demand of clientele 
purchasing the service. 
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Surh a un:i.t v/LJ.l bo develop ect 'to Ci:eal:e in'i.ntcd aricl/or 
audiovii^ual learnin;^; laatcrlalt? • It would develop units 
of learning n;aferialrj as dlf f c.rnnfiatcd from support 
materials v;hicli arc dc::slcne.d to t; tr'?.ni"^,the.n cKisting 
learni'ng laaLorialf; • 

Sor vlce p Proy:iAled to Provisional Un i t:.s. - The Center under this 
concept woul.d provide administrative, budgeting, fiuancial and iriailing 
servicer: Lo provisional unjf:,s. Upon attachment to the Center, a 
provisional uiiit's J.eador would be fuririiUiod an operating nianuc^l containlv 
complete instructions and forms per tainini', to stipport services. 

Services provided by tlie Design and Dcvclopiiient Unit, and b}' a 
future Research and Evaluation Unit, would depend upon the range and 
quality of professional competencies exercised by tlieir staff iiiembers. 
The following services are illustrative of those that might be provided 
to provisional units. Help may be provided nn the dovelopinont of systems 
for tlie achievement of pro-je.ct objectives. It may be given in the testing 
design for curricular and ].carnin[5 matcrialji^. It may be provided in the 
development of objectives ^ layout of convsus, the development of learning 
ex p 0 r i e VI c cs , t ] Ki a] > )) j U*. a < . 1 o n of 1 c-: a r n 1 t h o r y > o r a ch i ev em en t testing* 
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Services provided by Educational Support Services would include all 
kinds of graphic and audiovisual advice and production. Provisional 
units engaged in the development of curriculum and learning materials 
would be able to obtain graphic support, the design and development of 
overhead transparencies, color slides, audio-slide learning sequences, 
television tapes, and the like. 

Operational Strategy 

The objectives of the Center under this concept would be to develop 
the range and quality of its expertise, develop high-quality educational 
support services and curricular materials, and financial independence 
through the sale of these services and products. 

The basis for growth lies in the development of services and products 
•o>hich vocational educators will seek out. The ability to produce high- 
quality services and products will depend upon the creativity and expertise 
which can be assembled. Creative ability and expertise must be brought 
into both the Design and Development Unit and the Educational Services Unit. 
Initial growth strategy should be directed toward the enlargement of this 
capability* 

Initially, the Center should seek investors wherever it can as a 
source of maintenance and development capital. This investment must be 
sought on the basis of original services and products which are of a high 
qualiLy and which meet the changing needs of learner ,' coordinator , 
administrator, and learning situations. Investor funds must be sought 
until the sale of services and products covers operating costs and provides 
operating capital. The term ^^investor" is used here to designate 
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j.nj.:l:j.!.!iL:'.oi)5: 'dial M.:y lnvc>;l in the ckive.l jp: V/nt of ntnv ni.iLej'J als , in 

M;.irk.;f i n.'.; Oim.. i- » [; i.oi;s \.-h.i j s ;i fu:'.! vclcui lii X^cio^;t» ^e 2. 

Cnnc.'.! o'la i'ri-<'^ ■'■ - y:* v,-). .'^ikIn [■ i i ;ris 

'i.'hnt Lhc Ivincl ol fjrr v i ccs oCf'orc.d by t-V^.^ C'jncer crn jri'vo. U'lo kind 
of i--;\ij)]X» r t: i'o coordi-nr- tors that ndso.lts :Lu iiupi'OvojKurjnts in learning 
coacl'i ojis v/n:; not o proposi t.:[ on Lo be tes{:ec1 by this x^cscai'cU project. 
This proposition tbrov\j?J\ the. yeaTB bao been luovcd over by research aiKi 
expcriLM»co inlo tlie rcal^T. of T:act. The purpose of the rcKaarch pi'Djoct 
v/ao to discov(;r v-hether it is feasilile to provide tlicm through a center, 
aiid r' f not J by v/liat other means. 

That the Center Ccinnot enter TT 1973-74 v/ith a postvire of financial 
irra:"'pv.ndenc(? i... not a propor.ition r.o lauch as cl yivaple obscj:vation. So 
is the propoFiition tb»at the Cc^nter V7il]. not be maintained out of State 
funds at the same level of operations undertaken under the research grant. 
These propositions and observationc suggest stron.[5ly the importance of 
assuming a posture. /chat will enable a grov.MJi'of the Center into the 
potentials that are so clearly seen but so dearly financed. 

That financial j.ndependence based upon the sale of products and 
scvvJ.ccis V7itliin the State v;ould constitute merely a redistribution of 
funds, is a self-evident proposition. That profits accruing to the Ceiiter 
from sales outside the state result in a multiplication of educational 
resources is also a self-evident proposition. It follows that if products 
can be ut^veloped and sold nationally vjithout dangerous financial rirA in 
t b e n n d r t a k :uu5 , s u ch a n o b ;] e e t i. v c i% h o u .1 d i ) e p e r i j e d - 
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Organizational and operational strategies have been suggested above 
that will enable the CenLor to grow both in terms of services provided 
and in terms of financial independence. The marketing and financial 
strategies needed in this process are set forth in Section III under 
Marketing Operations. / 

A financial commitment to a base organization like the one shown 
in Inclosure 9 is recommended. It is further recommended that growth 
strategies along the lines of those offered in this analysis and the 
marketing study be undertaken. Finally, it is recommended that strategies 
be devoted first to the recovery of costs and the strengthening of 
creative and developmental capability, then to the gathering of growth 
capital, and finally to the provision of cost-free services • 
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SECTION II: SERVICE REPORTS 

This section contains reports on services rendered to users by 
the Learning Resources Center. Input from the various research tasks 
provided data and systems for these services. Each was then designed 
under Task 8, the User Services Study, and finally introduced into 
Task 3 for experimental use and evaluation. The reports in this 
section contain the results of this. Reports are included for the 
following services: 

Reference and Lending 
Consulting, 

Curriculum Development 
Media and Production 
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Reference and Lcndina Service 

Establishment and Operation 
Of Service 

This service was established gradually as materials were received 
and shelved. The loan and on-site use of reference materials by VCU-D.E. 
students and local coordinators began informally in May of 1971 at the 
temporary location on West Broad Street. Formal reference and lending 
operations were begun on March 6 at the new location at 1617 Monument 
Avenue, following the move on February 29, 1972, However, the service 
was operated with makeshift furnishings until budget approval and supply 
action enabled the procurement of standard library equipment, received 
in June, 1972. 

Input from Research Tasks 

The materials acquisition study under Task 5 resulted in policies 
and procedures covering the identification and validation of user 
requirements and the satisfaction of these requirements Vvith the best 
available materials. The accession and classification study under Task 6 
furnished a competency-based classification system for technical 
materials pertaining to distributive business, and for professional 
materials pertaining to vocational teaching and cooperative education. 
It also produced a system for in-processing of materials purchased for 
the library. The storage and retrieval study under Task 7 provided a 
competency-based storage system which brought together printed and 
audiovisual materials in the same storage location. 


A;. y ^ .'i-^ ^ \ »; v.. ! !.... .c ( : muJ .1. .1 ; . 

f.i.n:^! J:orin. Tha-.c rr:c inf; cdurr/- hc.Lo/;. Cop Li;-'; Uj;- :)^o:\h)i:- 'Mdn in 
\vhic\\ they Hvrt pviV. l.i sliccl i.vv:: at ! :;ch:.ul ns lLicl.Of v.irc 2 uavlci: tlv^ SUO sorj.cs 

/^i'.iL!;^i'^l!:l..J^'.::lL"i:/^ l^ud v^c (: :i lit:: pLQccduves \'?erc sliMySiwdl'.^ed for 

tlie CenLci: by rU'.uic i.anclum iOO-Zi (/eal.cr BiyJ.^;cl:iii[/; Proccduros* Un<ler the 
pro.r.raruiri.]jg code ;:rctac]i.::d as Tnclonure 1 to tlrJ.r; r.iomoTrindurii , the Code 350 
id-:inl:if ios reiie'Lcnco and .It-.ndj.nt^ opcral'-ionr; , Under th±s code, objoct 
codes rep7'esu'.nt classes of expciiditurcs siicli as personnclj 550.1100^ and 
educatjonai niatcrJ a.ls , 550 » 1693;, pcrriii Ll.'iri;; a deuailed aii.aly.sxs of nr'ed.^> 
as a bayip for budgeting, The.sc codes were alxSu establiahed for accountii 
purpo^jcG :;o that spe.ndin[' c-^>:pcriemce fed direccly into the bud|];et stfuctu) 

F 1. nap, c I. a .1 C c > r Lr o 1 an d^ A c co uu t :r , - All cxp cud i tares for r of o. re nee 
and lending- operations vjcvre Identified by code at the tJ.iiie of requisit J.orj . 
Cost accountiug records v/cre structured by the aame program and object 
code yLru»^i:urc. This provided the dctaj.led information required for 
budgeting control. A monthly state^nent v-as devised to keep responsible 
persons up-to-date on fund expenditures. See Nemorandum 100-2, Financial 
Coiitro]. -in.d Accounting. 

Requir:;ition of . .Reference and Learninf^ Materialr; , - Ma t e r 1 a 1 y vjh i ch 
vere approved for purcbaj^c were, obtained tliirough the Center SccreLaryj 
v/ho haud^led si:ppjy for the Center. These procedures vrere pviblii'.hed in 
Ui^riorandur.- XOn-^ ^ ^--v'Kly ^■^■■d service At.tiui;...t. Lloa i'rocedares. 
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Requirements for Reference and Learning Materials . - Requirements 
for reference and learning materials which could not be filled by 
G^n^ter^^holdings were processed under policies and procedures reflected 
in Memorandum 500-1, Learning Materials Requirements. 

Materials Accession and Classification . - Systems for receipt, 
classification, processing and placing on the shelves were refined and 
published in Memorandum 500-2, Materials Receipt and Inprocessing. 

Library Operations Manual . - To provide policies and procedures 
for operation of the Center Library, a manual was developed, tested, 
refined, and published as Memorandum 500-4, Library Operation Manual. 

Critique of Systems and Policies 

This section of the report deals with the experience which accrued 
from the operation and testing of the reference and lending service. This 
critique deals with critical systems and policies involved. 

Requirements Development System . - The rationale for collecting 
reference and learning materials was coverage of the Distributive Education 
competency clusters reflected in the foldout in the LRC Catalog attached 
as Inclosure 3. With the development of a base collection of materials 
which covered each competency cluster, requirements identification became 
responsible to directly expressed user-requirements which the collection 
was unable to meet and to the availability of newer materials. 

The base collection of holdings accumulated was developed through 
an ongoing evaluation of competency holdings. An attempt was made to 
cover each competency area with references, curriculum guides, group and 
individualized learning materials, and such supplementary materials as 
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•p •)';■:■ oil i;: , ;:rt)''^.l>- ' o"^' ' ; li ^ rw:"- ;,-;! ].v '"'"^ , b P'^i^hu'" '..-^ . i?lKl I'^i'^plc t{'.-i:s. Ill 

Upoii Irlic c^:l:nM:i/:'^^vi.:'nL of i ixLlA::^! b..::r of Ixo] cM ni;r' ^ th>:) 
obii j;i!i:^oi; enicri^c;':.! i.c dc;Vi. \>dth n::i;r rrjcujj'Oinc-iCs wlin.ch lioXclu ju';i3 would 
be u\Av. Lu i!;ar.ljj.f y » 'X'hrovi^'.h t)T:: lucr^tif: Lc.'U'i u;i of yuc^i rccjulrcvniants and 
riiiroiu;,;;) t/io action l:r:l.:.en to irie.*.ct: che-rij tlu'i reference-', and lendinf^ jiiervice 
has rcuiU'.loed respori.:--ive t:o coordlnalzors and educcitora being served, Tlie 
policies and procedures of. r't'-inorcindum 500-1 v7ere desir^nod to sysl".oiT]Gl-i:i;e 
this fund ion ► 

Under tlils systcn^, viser requireTT.cnts Gre fli^alt wJ. tib bolh dJrecl.ly 
paid indirectly. Thoy are dealt: v:ith directly in transactionG v;ith 
persons usinj], the reference and lending service. In these transit ctionci , 
the Libri.ir:ian and Reference Specialist rueets user needs face to face and 
gains insi^^.bt int:o the kinds of -niaterials needed to meet both general 
and unique requirements. Needs are deall t V7ith indirectly in the 
evaluation of ccrnpeteucy holdingr:;* HerCj the library staff assesses 
holdin^^s in a given conipetenc}^^ area in terms of relevance to the competency! 
and in terms of adequacy to the need5i of the Virginia curriculum. Such 
an evaluation also involves a search for aev? materials vjjilch may update 
or enhance tlie support valvie of competency holdings involved. 

Ad^n'i n is t r a t iv e A_c.q u [ \ t ion S^^s t ein ■ - The Learning Rc^sources Center 
has been attached to Virginia Coriirionvoaltl:) University, and thus has been 
oLibject to certain policies and procedures of tlie University and the 
State of ^'ir::'±rd.n. Tli-^ fu ^ - , Lhv i^y \. i: chx-.^ in yw^oic-aOiu.i 100- A 
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for the purchase of educational materials reflects those policy and 
procedural requirements plus internal controls to meet Center needs. 
The system was found to be adequate for the acquisition of educational 
materials . 

The Materials Accession System . - The systems established for the 
receipt, review, classification, and inprocessing of new materials are 
standard library systems adapted to the needs of the Center and to 
practical realities of its operational situation. Policies and procedures 
resulting from the operation of this system are published in Memorandum 
500-2, Materials Receipt and Inprocessing. They are found to be 
adequate to the needs of a learning resources center. 

Storage and Retrieval System . - Both pirinted and audiovisual 
materials were stored together by competency cluster. Tliis was done to 
enable the user to relate the holdings of a competency area as a whole 
to his own specific needs. It was done also to facilitate the evaluation 
of a competency collection by the library staff and the relation of 
potential new mat-p.rials to the collection as a whole. However, because of 
the difficulty of storing supplementary materials such as passouts, article 
reprints, pamphlets, brochures, sample tests, and the like, a parallel 
competency-based file was established in standard filing cabinets. 
Collections of loose materials are filed in competency identified manila 
folders. 

So far, it has been possible to store audiovisual materials on the 
library shelves along with curriculum guides, reference books, and printed 
learning materials. However, as audiovisual sources multiply in 
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c.^ii^l'C! t.';i(':i I i r. dj.:^;!.ribiii*:',vo !'U>.i,jt<:;:/s ai\.\ of cor.ij.>:?«;;j'"i.';i t ^1Til:;: 1, J c d iu 
du^:xe^•> or c:i '-r^c: by Cer^cljor-coinidii-jators in i)i.strll>\n::ive Educalioii, Thus, 
t:he sfiidy prodxiccid l1 I'ody ol' Lrrchnic .^il coii^pf^t'encior^ J.n distri ^m::J.vo 
bus:ln.cr:s a body of professional cornpetcjicics iu voo<t Irionnl i::doc.:.it:i on • 
The delails of this system are covered in Task 6 and in the inst?n.}Ct:ions 
included in the LRC catalog attached at; Inclor.ure 3, 

From a Gtorar.e oud retrieval standpoint, the technic<il classiiicatio 
of dj Htributive coinpetenci es has been most successful • Both printed and 
audiovirvnal rietmrialH fall iwoxe neatly into the conipetency categories 
and thua into the shelves set aside for the.se vaciterials, XL is er.pected 
that tlie Crav/ford Study and like studies will have a determining effect 
npon the •.-.•riterG and publisliers of -materials in Distributive Educationj 
■ and that materials will fit into thcr/.e categories even better in the 
future . 

Materials in the professional area do .not fall so easily into teache 
c'ovupe tencies . Consequently, collections - in the professional area look 
more, necii.i} \il:e collections in a standard library, except that one finds 
in these shelves audiovisual materials related to curriculum develo])nient 
and teaching* Tiie major problen^ V7ith protcssional materials has been 
encountered in the development of trie competency-based ]JIC Catalog* Tliis 
problc'-M has been dealt vjith by cro?*.-, re- fr ro-^.'* i l^-'wiirc:: in 
cor.petency areas . 
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Announcement of New Matierials . - During the period of the research 
project, the reference and lending staff has been primarily involved 
with the accumulation, review, classification, and administrative 
processing of the materials to be included in the base collection. This 
base is considered to have been established. It is reflected in the 
second LRC Catalog attached as Inclosure 4, New materials added to this 
base should be run as a quarterly computer print-out and distributed at 
least quarterly along with the Center Newsletter, Provisions for this 
are included in Memorandum 500-2, Section III, paragraph D. 

Library Management Sy_stem . - A library management system was 
developed in response to the requirements for operating a reference and 
lending system. This was tested, refined, and published as Memorandum 500-4, 
Library Operation Manual. The policies and procedures used are standard 
ones used in libraries which have been adapted to the practical 
circumstances and operations of the Learning Resources Center. The 
memorandum establishes formally the policies and procedures to be used, 
and functions as guideline and training manual for new library personnel. 

The Lending System . - The materials lending system was tested, refined 
and published in Memorandum 500-3, Materials Lending Operations and in 
Memorandum 500-4, Library Operation Manual. Information on lending 
policies, rental fees, and fines was published officially in the LRC 
Catalog . 

Materials were loaned over-the-counter or through the mail. This 
included reference works, curricular guides, and printed and audiovisual 
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;i.r;^ i cal..;.. Lhai. L!^:^:^L; :u;t-. .lot. >iil. Tavii rlnr wJ.v.h Lho icy s Lr\u:t ure 

of the Ci ;.-;ru"].o I^Lm^Jv. The c^:l"a]j,>;; d.:s;i.^.uiC":v ft.> o:)*»ble n.:».) l--orclc?r 

c:u;;f..(Ji.iC'i;*; l:r» .{.dcwiMry ^:iH,c.i fic K*:: ;:orl;tJ. fi relt.vo.ul to tdiLjir needs. Ncjne- 
Ihi'lescvj inof'f. orders wt.rt--: lixpirf'i-t.od i)) f:uch ^'cn-irrcil tO'Tnio that: the. 
L:ibrari.^in eil-hcr h.ud to Interprel: i:hei! or l:o a?ik for muru specific 
information, Thlr; yiLUc'ition hus: ofto-n reaultcid in tdic librrrry staff 
furnisliinf^ what cMT^ounts to a ru:.-iearch service. 

VUi'h the ii;crtiasc of audioviKUcil niaterials avoilcible for loan> the 
time Gpant in int^pectioa of iii^to.r/aIi3 retxirno.d Ivas iucreasexl ond the 
e:>:tra burden has boon folt by tlio staff. Should an e>:]:»an3J on of holdings 
\vith loanable audiovisnals be desirable in the future, the conm»itTiie.i)t to 
do so mist be coupled v/ith a readiness to provide addit;f.ona]. staff to 
handle inspaction and in ain tenancy. In view of this, the Center may have 
to restrict its service to the colJ.ection of audiovisual materials for 
review by coordinators vithin the Center. 

The LRC Catalog. - The first LP.C Catalog wiis published in March of 
x;v72. TV reflected those materials on hand v/hon the library opened rt 
its permanent location at 1617 Monunien^ Avenue* 7.'his issue of the catalog] 
is attached as Inclosure 3, A second issuer attached as Inclosure 4, v/as 
publisiiud In Jun^v of 1973. This is.<^;ue retlectn V7hat is consi dor<'id to be 
the base collection oi Tna.f.er:i.als in Dj.f::tr:ibu t Ive Education. It ^should be 
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pointed out, however, that this catalog lists social and basic skills 
materials appropriate for use by all vocational services, and that it 
contains a sub-system by which it can be expanded to handle materials 
for these other services. 

A survey of users completed in August of 1972 indicated a 
favorable response to the first catalog, although several respondents 
found the organization confusing. See page 4 of the analysis attached 
as Inclosure 6. It is worthy of note that requests received by the 
library staff have, for the most part, not been by catalog number. 
Rather, they have been characterized by the preface, *''Send me something 
on • . Thus, it would seem that many customers have not used the code 

searching system in the first catalog as a means of finding specific 
materials relevant to their needs* The new catalog has been structured 
to make the search process easier and more obvious. 

The catalog published in June of 1973 has a competency index. 
Within the competency section of the catalog, materials are broken down 
by subcompetency , and within each subcompetency , materials are grouped 
by media format. Each of these groups has an identifying title to 
facilitate scaning. With this organization, the user will not be 
dependent upon code numbers to locate specific materials. 

R ental Policy . - With the publication of the first catalog, the 
Center established rental fees on audiovisual materials. Monies accruing 
from this source was earmarked for the maintenance of materials on hand 
and the acquisition of replacement or new materials. Experience with the 
rental procedure revealed difficulties which could best be met by the 
elimination of such fees. First, many coordinators did not have budgets 
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v^l.ilcl* ccivc.cof' f h i s '.''!'! of t'\pciul": 1 '.',"0 'v.'.. ve rGi«;u"'cl To rc^^^^ j\V 

I: .1 1 . (M t!.. .i./p .'..i.''. "i^i.... i".- \'..v.^ r:. I.'u . ii 1. i.o vlo. 

S-:iC«>" .1 L;' , Ll «. 1)1. !.l i^Vi.: 'Or<,^ W'.r, r:;tn\.;i- ;;o:.KVirii uv and o.jU'iiN i.vc ;I n 
i. t::;'L-:i.r, iMi.aMV, lua .'it >.i./, . ;o.::ov:;./ I vliJ::;) H-iicul^' l-i u ;\ I.Ik^ cJ ri'^;.- -oc^in 
ve:x-. ; t L Lj^;-; t Ii • 'library r.-l'^Ii. Sinco f.he. l:c.c>r. have lu'.ei- dr'j;-;- '..d ^ 
tilioro I.u'i n .nn j prr^:.-'.se in LvW'i.lf: v;.il.l) riuoio^/i};H,--i.l ivi^ l:e iri^i'l s . W:i 

L*.ho iu']>.l i.(**ni.iu;i of n n:;:w cciCalo;.;^ v;1k[.c1) 7:(:;f Icocls line poli.cy cbani;e, 
l".he):"0. slioiil.d lo an even jz-.r^nVor trarrit.:. The onLire procedure for lendiri] 
\v;Lll need to rt;v:LL.v;e.d as dcr.iaiuhi for inKLe^riciIii on l.oaii e^Mcccd t^upply. 

Scry ) CO St-a^: ir^t. ics 

To c ii n l c a 1 Ho Id .1. n^s . - TIic» hnsc collacHioii oi' techuici^l materials 
CGtablishc'd for i:\\c CUvatcM.- J h: surmriarixed :i.n Table P. Thcpo maticirials are 
ones rclcvau!.. to 59 cotrpetoncy n7:cas n.n dlstrib-a tivc bu?5iue3.s oporaticns. 
The data upon \7h:ich those fv-,iire?^ -wc bar^r-d aro tal'ori from the second 
LRC Catalog; attached as Inclosuro 4 . This catalog represents the. base 
collection of technical materials. 

P ro f er; 1 ona 1 hold inc;r-T . - Tlie base collecrion of professional 
materials established for the Center is summarii^ed in Table G. Tiiese 
inaterials are ones relevcint to 3'-{ competency areas in professional educa.ti 
Tlie data upon v;}rich these i:igures are based are tal;en from the second 
LRC Catalog attached as Inclosure 4. 

ReferetK'e a nd Lending. R tcil:ir;tics . - During the pariod January-June, 
l\y/3y transaction statistio:s \7ere l:ept on the basis of a lo?^ ;in v^hich eacl 
user iilLed in data lequircd . This procedur<^. nrovr-d to h*? atM-toyin^' 1:o 
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repeat users. It also became difficult for the Librarian, with users 
coming and going, to assure that each user signed in. It is expected, 
therefore, that the figures in Table J are less than those of actual 
experience. Beginning with the new semester in September, 1972, user 
data was collected on items loaned. 

User data on items loaned is reflected in the first three columns 
of Table H, reflecting a breakdown of loans made over-the-counter and 
those made through-the-mail . A breakdown of printed and audiovisual 
materials loaned is reflected in Table I. 

An estimate of transactions is provided in Table H. This estimate 
was made on the basis of data reflected in Tables I and J. The primary 
purpose of this estimate was to approximate the number of purely 
reference transactions in which materials were used in the library. The 
resulting monthly average conforms roughly with the Librarian's 
intuitive estimate. 

User Feedback 

The user survey completed in August of 1972 indicated that the 
reference and lending service is the most popular and that users expected 
to make greater use of audiovisual resources in the coming year. See 
page 6 of the report by Psychological Consultants attached as Inclosure 5. 
Tables F and G indicate that at the end of May, 1973, the Center had on 
hand 335 separate titles in audiovisual materials. Table I indicates 
that during the period following the survey, 506 loans of audiovisual 
materials were made. 


A r.i'ri:.:\j.\i. r;;ln;' r ,mvi? to i->r:y rfM"!Mj. Um-.' v:~^> ;i itd.I op!, cd L"A ;V .'.o 7 
r^' 'J lccu:i r(.:P!;/(J. fees "led c:o ti^'-i r rc:«0\/::l v 

Thf./ rof ^.^ror^ce iU'irl Ic-Viilin;^ St/rv^icvi ft^jous to nT: filling: a ti^khJ of 
n.i*. r:or:cticr-cow!'u.! a;:ii:nrf^ , Tliert; Indicn l:.i.or) t:]ii\i: tht: I.KC l-vO^s'S letter 
lias heea :Lnst:ru*n-::n(:al :iri f j.rir*, atVcn. liua on Ji-ed, This wan 

:inclicrn:ed on. p.-^-^o 3 of tiwi survey attcjclu:^ as Iriclo.sure 5, related to 
audiovi.fiMcil materi als . 

The library lias 1819 titles in 5296 copies, with an average of 2.9 
copies per title. Darinj^ Lhe period September . 1972-Jxine, 1973, the 
library made a l:oi:al of 207''^ loans and experienced apjjroxiinatcly 1728 
reference LransacL'ioiis . Coh.sidering the fact that the D.E. currici'J.um 
is unii'orni in coiitent and cont:iviui try tiiroiighout the static, tlie deiaand 
from the entire body of users tends to concentrate at once upon a 
competency area. Under these circuiristances , the loan usage is hif;h for 
the collection on hand^ and it is probably the case that the availability 
of larprr quantities of relevant items v7ould have increased the 
circulation statistics , It lias often been the case that late-comers 
have found the currently-taught compatejicy shelf rather bare. There is 
also evxU'^iVr'-- {.h:*K this has discouraged return travel by many users v7ho 
woric at a distance from tlie Center. 

Two alternatives face the Center. Either it must Increase the numb 
of copies iTiaintained to support a lending service, or it must restrict it 
role to tluit of a referin-iep, library* vh.erein materials Tifay he used for 
researcli or for reviciw as items which may be purchased for school librari 
^ TSris is an is:-;ui?. t'nat muj:t be faced Vi,:rv soon. 
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TABLE F 
TECHNICAL COLLECTION 


Material 

Titles 

Copies 

Books, manuals and catalogs 

639 

1089 

Study guides and teaching outlines 

190 

1829 

Periodicals 

4 


Filmstrips 

73 

76 

Transparencies, overhead projector 

55 

74 

Sets , series 

58 

87 

Discs, audio 

14 

15 

Tapes, cassette and reel 

30 

32 

Mn t" 1 nn— "n 1 p t*ii T"P ■FiTttig ^jtiH InnnQ 

Li>Ui>XUil ^X^»UUi.C i. X XlIlO dilLl A.\J\J ^ o 

20 

20 

Kits, multi-media 

16 

16 

Unbound file materials 

23 

199 

Slides 

18 

22 

Programmed instruction 

20 

28 

Games and simulation 

1 

1 


1161 

3442 
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-.I.::!. 

Titles 


r)0--.'kJ:: , r.. .J.rt j;uu cairalo,.;,:; 

591 

IG78 

T c ;. 1. e h 1 1 1 g o 1. 1 1 ] . i n o h 

2 

5 

P j: o r i'.ir.ri; a 1 n In; c L 1 o n 

3 

5 

Set:".!, se.rie.T. 

1 

3 


20 

20 

Kit:-; , multi-media 

3 

3 

Mof.ion picture filiiis and lot)ps 

23 

24 

Films trip.q 

51 

57 

Tapes: casi^ette, ro.el 

6 

6 

Traiisparencif.s , overhead projector 

21 

23 

Diaraiiias 

1 

1 

Microfilm reels 

3 

3 

Slides 

1 

]. 

Discs 

1 

1 

Unbound file materials 

2 

4 

Charts 

1 

24 


730 

1854 
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■ TABLE H 
USE STATISTICS 




Items 

Loaned 


Estimated Transactions 

rion Ln 


Counter 
Loans 

riaii—uraer 
Loans 

Total 

Loans 

Reference 

Total 

Sept. 

72 

193 

64 

257 

91 

203 

294 

Oct. 

72 

260 

87 

347 

129 

287 

416 

Nov. 

72 

158 

52 

210 

78 

174 

252 

Dec. 

72 

114 

37 

151 

57 

127 

184 

Jan. 

73 

180 

60 

240 

85 

189 

274 

Feb. 

73 

187 

63 

250 

92 

205 

297 

Mar. 

73 

166 

55 

221 

89 

198 

287 

Apr. 

73 

181 

60 

241 

95 

211 

306 

May 

73 

118 

39 

157 

60 

134 

194 

Totals 

1557 

517 

2074 

776 

1728 

2504 

Monthly 
Average 

173 

57 

230 

86 

192 

278 
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G(-i.'L. .1972 


Oct. 
Nov, 
Dec , 


1972 
1972 
1972 


Jan. 1973 
l.-eb. ]973 
L'jrch 1973 
Ain;:i.l 1973 
May 1973 
To Lais 


220 
2G6 
160 
116 
213 
195 
130 
l.'3^i 

156S 


h.V.a '..0~JJ.!-,'K:. 

37 

81 

50 

35 

27 

55 

91 

87 
_fi3 
506 


257 
347 
210 
151 

250 
221 
241 
15Z 
2074 


Monthly Average 


174 


56 


230 


88 


TABLE J 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS - REFERENCE DIVISION, 
JANUARY-JUNE, 1972 

LRC 


People 

Category Served Transactions 

Average No. 
Transactions 
Per Person 


VCU Students 

58 

685 

12 

LRC Staff 

9 

66 

7 

Teacher-Educators 

16 

240 

15 

Adult Instructors 

7 

69 \ 

10 

Supervisors 

8 

49 

6 

Business People 

8 

37 

5 

Coordinators 

64 

549 

9 

Total 

170 

1695 

10 

Monthly Average 

28 

283 
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in t:h..:. i<-i:^.MVj^> pr:).;;:cc> v/ir i;ch/-:a\} • . d fur j;U:uJy i•i^Jd clove "Lc'ju.w.in.: 

u'lucr i..i;-h L' i.j.J U'f uriJcr Ta:-:1: 3. Tii.is ::orv L^^■:: .. hov^^^vov, uro::..:: 

on if-;; uvji in !.=.ic!::t rcf vrcnc^-- o^i,?i:;a.i(.';i:- . Thu Tk' Pc'"ci!\cc f>rec*Uil:i St 

e::; t:a!,-ji;.:..^iod in l;\c. SL-iuc. When rVpr-ror^cliCKl in l.lie ].:i.lrr.'iry by jjeoplc: t.hc'. 
k)i'j.\: y shr-: oi'Fv:vc^d ];nov?l.cdgo , iV'H:I[;]:Ls ^incl e>;i.-or J.ence frer>ly. This 
advice: \va::> not 3t I'.irst recogn j.>:ccl as soinotbiny^ other than a library 
ser'jice* GraduaUy, liovcvor, ihc C'Xov.vl^,se of curriculum ai-id madia 
f-.pocial u'U'.s Vr'Dr-i drawn in,, and It was reco^:riizc?d that a coiKSu].tin[; service 
had already ccv:v3 into boJijo'. 

Qi'' yiii ^liiiy .^^f the: /•^C/rvice 

Service occasions contim-ed to de.velop in the reference library. 
]'ica.nv/h:i.Ia 5 hov/evar, coordinatorf: at a distance from the Center began 
posing jnrobleTr.n hy Tiiail and by tcleplione* Dealing wJth th-e-se^ in many 
cases > involved a coinbiviacion of library research, recommendations 
regardi.ng tlie relevance of iiirjterJ.alL: , and professional advice addressed 
to the coord:rnat.:or ' s problem. These basic ingredicntri , though present: in 
varying degrees, cane to define coasulting services. Services rendered 
by TiKiil teudQ^d to involve stafif iViWibers inore deeply in reference research 
tasks c If ihe .^jervice had been rtniderod in th'-:. Center, as roughly 50 per 
cent v/orij, most ct the Irbrrtry research would li;^v;e bt:en handled by the 
client. 
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The growth of this service put pressure on staff members engaged 
in curriculum and media production by involving more and more of their 
time, and by interrupting creative tasks. Continuation of the service 
will require drawing the line somewhere by establishing blocks of time 
set aside for this purpose. This, of course, will limit the growth of 
the service. 

Data on Consultations 

Ninety-three service occasions were identified as consultation 
services. These contained, in varying degrees, the ingredients of library 
research, recommendations regarding the relevance of materials, and 
professional advice addressed to a question or problem. 

Formalization of the Service 

Operation of the service under Task 3 led to the development of 
those systems and policies published in Memorandum 500-5, Consulting 
Services. The concept of the service envisaged the use of experts 
outside of the Center, and this was provided for in Memorandum 500-5. 
This requirement, however, has not developed in practice. Therefore, 
this feature of consulting services has not been tested in operation. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

A learning resources center will inevitably become involved with 
consulting services. The expertise of its staff will draw persons who 
have need of it. A center will handle the problems and questions brought 
to it, if not formally, then informally. The multiplication of this kind 
of transaction will sooner or later force the formalization of a 
consulting service. 
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A <:oii^;ul.!j,r:j;. ^^'/VvicA^ pruv:'des^ /« k:u)fl of iji--8t/rv.LL:<» c;:(]ucal-i/ 
•:t ■ . V. --i-:--. 1: v. '..^ , L'.-J '.nfcci: i::^ •■oi. v;o 

brord .-n l.hrii.: of ia-f;or:v.i,c..'' l-raJ.pjn^^. V'avf:^ shoultl rou^^lit: Jvu: :l.vj 

Lho Iiitv^'o to h'}:<'r\Li:.):i t]n:\ c-rfcct o*;* coa:uil[:at;i.on£i . One vcay of c]o:l!)J^ 
\'? o 'J Id ( a t: o ci ':.r, J v; . i t ' ? ] > v c b 1 c- : " e '/i c i n 1; o i.; c d ' i. V! c o n ^" u .1 1 n s c-- ; ; h i o f.-i t: b r o it h. 
nrC.Lcl''./' pijbH -i^'ii-.d iw ihc n(.'V.'^,lril tor . The ^!^^-/:-unpi j on underlyiu^- t.U.Ls 
appT'ocicIi if:; Llu^t oilv.or corrj:din:i(:ars ;.md supervisors will hr>vo cncounte);ed 
the sciv.:e. p rob .loins. 

Consultii:!^; h?iii:vxce& nvighl also be ortended through ^5 "probleni and 
tio.liiLLion^' form csxrlQicl on in the ncv.\slotter . Problev.is could be 
Bolici.tc:d frop.i Lcachers. Tlv.->sc5 in turn, could be offerc-:d throu[ib fiie 
forum to gain feedback frori otlior l:o/\clicrG. 'Cliis feedback coupled \}±th 
staff rcsocirch of the problcui vjould he fox'iae.d eith.er a solution or 
the approacli to one. This would be offered to coordinators o.s a wrap-up 
article, publi^bied througli the forum. 

Ovoj. a period of time, the questious and problems brought to a 
center give indication of the needs of coordinators for professional 
development. Such questions and problems should also offer guidance 
regarding the kind of professional materials to add to the reference 
library. J^l'oreover, it should offer suggestions regarding books to be 
brought to the attention of coordinators by tlie vay of book reviews 
distributed with the newsletter. 
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Curriculum Developmont Service 

Establishment and Operation 
Of the Service 

The Curriculum Development Service was carried out by the Design 
and Development Unit with design and development input from media 
production personnel, A number of conflicting forces have impinged 
upon the function of this service. These have not been resolved in the 
operation of the Center but are dealt with in recommendations concerning 
its future organization and management. 

Nature of the Service , - The foremost customer for curriculum 
services has been the State Department of Distributive Education* 
However, because of the possibility of generating support money from 
national sales, the Center has been preoccupied to a degree with the 
question of marketable materials. Success in national sales could extend 
the range of services which could be furnished Virginia coordinators by 
the Center. 

Staffing , - The Design and Development Unit was originally staffed 
with one curriculum specialist and one editor-typist. Later, a library 
researcher was added. 

Roles of the Unit Leader . - The Unit Leader, as a member of the 
State Department of Distributive Education, as a professor of education 
with the VCU/DE Department, and as a member of the Center Staff, 
functioned in a number of roles. As a member of the Center Staff, the 
incumbent participated in the overall operation of the Center, 
functioned as both Unit Leader of the Design and Development Unit and as 
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CuvriciiIiMM Ki^oca n!l :* l ^ nn-1 pi:o>ri dc;:.^ consul 1..! iv;. sorvLc-h^ f.d j)J^, 
i '! i ■ i- ' •■' .' ..J. •• ' ^'i. / , :i -ro'^^ of -"'ihi *. i <•.'' v;Lvo 

f.u')i\:h^.o.'J :i i- indoiu iu'vii^* j^cirvud ^is a coui:iuli:aiil on j-ravVa-uo 

c:i1ur':jt: Ic'ii i.n tho. Kchr^oi. of if'iducaM(>n, ;-.r,d *.;f;Arv('c) l^ccroi:'n:y to d t:s 
Faculty 07 ;;nn LxcM Icjn. A:;, a r»'c;.:.o.'VL- of tli;* bL:at:e D:-'pai'L'.u.'jit: of r,i ti/ibutlvc 
Eciucat ion , ii'icniiiibont «t.e?.'vcul bol:l}. i\s consul t:-*n(: and as currlculuui 

8pc'clalir(. and uiKlorCook ^*!pf»c inl pvojocdri a.s dircvjlicd. Tlri.H v.iul i-J plioity 
oJ: functions resulted in a f raij.ii<nU:a tion of effort and cittention, and 
a divorsion of eflort from the primary objoctive of the unit. 

JA'^L^2'i?y/JL.i?.L.^X^^V■L^^ ~ l''"'*^' coTTiplexlty of obligations , 

objectives J tasks > coordivir:itions V7itti co-vjorkcr?:^ , cumniuaications V7ith 
students and clients > and attendance of .staff raeotings, made it difficult 
for the :i ncuiviberit to schedule uninterrupted rime. This imposed a 
persistent and ongoing', problem. It v;ill be dealt v/ith in concliurlons and 
rccomraendations and in the proposal regarding the future orgariizarion 
and opera.tion of the Center. 

Tdcr.tif :l cation and Acc op t m. ce 
Of Projects 

Produ ct Sources . The following;; vzere identified as potential 
sources of products to be devela|>ed by the Center: 

1. The State. Since the Distributive Education Service 
of the State Division of Vocational Education controls 
the s.tato curriculiim and takes leadership in the 
prfwjnr tlon a-id dist r-f l.'Utic'n of curr:i cuJ ar ^^lateri-ls , it 
was obviour, that -it woxild be a major source of p?'oject«, 


Center Staff. It was expected that the Center staCC 
would offer sicnificant concepts for resource 
materials developed at LRC. 

User Requirements, It was expected that user 
requirements for materials in some cases would not 
be met satisfactorily. This would result in a market 
search for suitable materials, and if they could not 
be located and if a critical competency were to be 
involved, a requirement could be said to exist for a 
Center product. Staff members providing consulting 
services might also encounter learning problems which 
revealed the need for a Center product. 
Market Surveys, General market surveys, if undertaken, 
could be expected to reveal vacuum areas not covered 
by adequate reference or learni.:g materials, or areas 
not covered at all. 

National Programs. It was anticipated that national 
programs might reveal needs or create needs for new 
learning materials. They might also launch large-scale 
curriculum development programs, a sector of which might 
be relegated to the Center, 

Research-Generated Needs. It was expected that current 
research might reveal new data regarding learners and 
learning which would generate the need for new materials 
or guidelines. 
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f'- ■ ■'■ ' \ ■ • ' 1 •.<■'!;■. ;;>'.' "c.il in subK":".;'- 

V)- i.:^'. -if-^' , :; / ii.i..''' ■ . us^' v t': 'u VVf^ :U'ri.;r ( (' f. c 

v: }\ r.' nffl- :\V.i: \\'\\ ' c i -^^w Lr-. ti f , 

(3. I l' J t i!.'.; .* r.:' /"£.>:".. . Vv/iiK/'ic^i-]);; to i:«:^so.-.: cli J.:';!^^ 

riiiv' :;t..-l.o, luu;iur.. s .••:ul privirLo ins^x (:\il::ioni; 

i juvisc;!.- 1.1,0 v',vl cip:,'.v':ii: of cv:i.'l; ' r-ul -^nUicotJ.onpl 

inaler i. ! p . Tii-;; {.Y riL'on' r;i^^Jil; hcs expc/cLuu t:o attract ll^l.s 

liuicl of project. 
9 . noidin>; Pcj'xc i v.K:Te5- . 'Per'i odi c: ov.t lu;.; tioin^ of 

coftpe Loncy lioii- ' rv;fj could be eMpCf.ctcd to ganorate 

■ 'V''' A'^VL ^J/^^-frv ^^^^ launcbiTtK of the research 

project, the State Distril.^utive Education Service asked for curricular 
units in Advertifiin^- , Kcal hi^tnto, .nnd in Store Operations. The DE 
Service also dei-^.l red to revise three units in Merchandise Inf onrial:ioii, 
one on tlie Dovelopru-iit of T\^:rsonal Characterist:! for Eniployabili t}^, one 
on Sales Support Activitior. and Custodier Services, and one on Stockkeeping 
on the Sellit)g l-lour. The' State HE Service provided the primary vSource 
for cuvricuJ.r.m projects. 

Prodn c;-r; fcvr iMtJonal Salt'::;. - Froni die beginning, curriculum 
de.v:'lopncnt tied in clo.':'ely v;lth the question of Center srtpport. 

'.lliG y;ucr.. :>r: of th.e Ins Lructional Ma.i:eria"J l; at the Thiivcrsity of Texas 

i kv; 1 1 i:;.; r,; Vhi^i thlr ni;^:;l e.'J.ur 'J, iilUUlit: 'C2 L;u.pp::^rt 
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for a center in Virginia, The Texas Center markets curricular and 
learning materials nationally, the income from which provides the 
primary source of funds for operation of the center. Because of this 
experience, and in light of the support study under Task 11, the question 
concerning products to be developed always took into consideration the 
possibility of national sales. However, there remained a question of 
marketing and distribution. This is dealt with under marketing studies 
and operations « 

Development of A Policy , - The initial procedure developed under 
Task 9 failed to cope adequately with the task of identifying and 
accepting product ideas for development and sale. It consisted mainly 
of a set of criteria against which the Center staff would screen product 
ideas. One of the more important criteria involved the potential of a 
product for national sales. The original procedure lacked the essential 
marketing concepts, strategies, resources and expertise to deal 
adequately with the feasibility of producing for national sales. Neither 
was there provision for an independently conducted feasibility study. 

The problems encountered in this area of experience, and the 
solutions found, led to the policies and procedures published in the 
following memoranda: 

Memorandum 600-1 Product Identification and Acceptance 
Memorandum 600-4 Feasibility Studies 
Memorandum 300-3 Marketing Operations 
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p ... . , • , ^ ... -| . .-1 i- V ; . • •■ ■ ■■: ■ • ■] 

i'ro.;{ii(M . ^-^u f-^'C'.''.; "Ji'^L.-;! i'.',;':- ''or. tJri^: ;-^:i\d\ c>ilj.'d .for . 

c j'i.K.tl .r^'. i5 !.;• .; J.c:.. JcrJL^ins; Ic J.'.':: J}; j i.^. ./v.k*1 . Thcc.i.* v.orti.;"- wr'/x-.r 

rciiiW', ciiK.: [ir.n i lii.i^. ti ^;;.vi*'*{:!.^ro.-) ro^- nl.ti'r'VtlJ.v:: roni.cs to ll^iti.I v;:}]. 
I 0 :j J " n .i. 1 3 r oh J o i ' L "i V c ^ t • . ]Xo'].c m t i cl ; M " o d I . o n p i : l s .our s i.i [ o r. the Cu r i' :i. c v .1 i.ii n 
SpoclaliiU'. , as d.i.scucr.cci abovv'. > prccvintou f.liOi'C c-^cliicwc.-.v.c- nls . 

1 U £ ^-^ 'I ' '. '• ' ^ ^ ' - J J ' ; ^ ' - ^- « Info rn I a t i. o n cone f i i rl. m g c o n f > o i: v * i c i. e s , 
proc'cdur '-'S' and ke^y concep{>:; vjas oblai r^(-;d tlu ou^.;ii library research and 
fruip ad v.ij:-:ury ao.ii':i.Lt:Lci: s inndt* uji oI lucai biis:i.);ie>>S(.'5: and prui'er.i'-io'.uil 
perf-:aTis ♦ This ai:t ivlt v var^ f:;r.p».M"A'.i i:w.;u by D(;Hip,n and Dovc'.lopnienL' Unxl: 

Loader, thai: is, tlic Curricailiiiii Specialist. Tiie Public Ivjf onnaLlon and 
.MMrkct:.hig Unit L(i'Cidcir aiif-visLed in the organi/^ation and conduct of 
advisory cominittca rr.rict.lno.s , The asr.cphly of resourcc?s f?-oin ].ibrary 
.sources v/as carried out by a rei^carch assiG tan L • 

Tli o Te njv A^.\nr oac:h . - VJIiim'c^ a nnJ t was dwclopad for a cnstoraer such 
ar. the Stato ])?. Dop." ^^o.nt, tbf^. custonior*s dnsircr; detamined the 
objectives and struct.-:o of tlic unit, In tlic creation of Conter- 
ori[;inai-ed uril{:p such aij tlie ilS:lLJi^.TJ!J'I2S-'^ VJi-L- > team approach \/aa 
u f; a d . Co u p e t c r y in j o 1 > a n a 1 y :i 5j , the d i • v a ! o p m , m 1 1 of ob ;j c c: f: i"''' o p. , 
coniiauuica tion , laarnin.g mothodd'.j and r.io.dia prnductj'on decided wiiich .staff 
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of terminal objectives, basic structure, and communications and learning 
approaches • The unit was then produced as a collaboration of the 
curriculum and media specialists* 

Integrated Prose and Graphics Design * - The collaboration of 
curriculum and media specialists was undertaken to bring graphic design 
into a creative design role instead of a supporting, illustrative role. 

Product Development 

The following products were developed by the Design and Development 
Unit during the Center's research phase: 

Real Estate Units * Two learning units for real estate 
salesmen, one in sales listing and the other in finance. 

Advertising Unit , A comprehensive learning unit for the 
advertising area in marketing. This unit featured an 
environmental simulation plan. 

Color Concepts Kit , This kit was developed to supplement 
the Visual Merchandising teaching unit in use in Virginia, 
However, it can be used in connection with other 
vocational education units which deal with color concepts. 
This unit was field tested by 5 coordinators, 1 community 
college, and A student teachers. 

Job Preparation Unit , This unit was designed to help new 
workers prepare for job location, job application, job 
interview, and interview follow-up. The unit was tested 
by 5 teachers, then revised and printed. An environmental 
kit was developed to go with this unit but reproduction 
cost limited this element to a set of posters illustrating 
graphically the different job clusters. 


'\:\::yl .-m ■) , u '.'T:"!: :h i p r/?;ci/, V::!)! In r^-irr.L'iu.'v;':] con:: Lruc '/v: :^ . 
The Ljiirolli-d \\\' ii y'..':j Vu:i' d^'vcJopc'v un 

liult. nl: fiLuuy jwoi-; nv*: Tor L:l:r: /('v/Tl.i.^::!:-;; lJ:i:'(:*. 

Vocal: i c;:a2 A3:/Of::.L:it:io;-i DE A^-'^ircIiJ prOi^raivi 

Tlio. y^:soc j oV.ior. of the Cenlrer vLth ViT[;in:i a Co'^iniaivvuriltn DiLivorf^i (:y 
su1\jectnd the Center to Univer.sity policies and provuhjd tl'O. CenCar 
\vj. th ncro-ssary .serv LcL^s. Under this arran^cruont , cill ccinnu.:rc:' a.l 
reproductjou r'''quirL'M'pntG vece svibrvi. tted to the Uaivor^iity ^ s Vrinliiing 
CoordiriatOi , \A\o is rosponsi'Dlc .for obtriining Che best pofv^v.ible prirc\s 
^'rcin .-"-.iv nicies nnd printorsr This ar j::inj_^c;iu':i]t also i]i<;'l tided tlie 5;or. cec-i 
of the llniversiLy Print Shop. 

Four iiienns of reproduction were available to the Center, Materials 
could be reproduced irr-hou.ue on its own lliM 1900 copier. The servlccc^ 
of tlie Univeraity Print Shop could be util'j^.ed; coiVimercial service could 
be obtained Llrrough tlie Prj.ating Coordinator; or materials ready for 
printiji^; or reproduction could be provided to the customer. The 
reproduction process used depended upon time, cost, technical and 
situational factors, and the desires of the customer. 

Currieulum units produced for the Stale Distributive Educat:ion 
Service v/ere reproduced iu the State Deparbv.ant oi Educition prini:?:nj» 
f a e I 1 I ^ y . Vi \r- J n h T- v c ^ :•• r n trim Vri t a n ri C m t r- »*• 1 : : f • i r t. p nr t c r:: p r 0 d v'l c cd 
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for national sale, were printed | marketed and distributed by special 
arrangement with the Instructional Materials Laboratory at the 
University of Texas, Items of smaller page count were handled through 
the University Print Shop or were reproduced in-house. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

If the Center continues to operate under its current organization, 
it will be necessary for the efficient function of the Design and 
Development Unit to eliminate a number of the roles occupied by the 
Curriculum Specialist, These roles make it difficult to set aside 
blocks of creative time and to maintain the kind of absorbed attention 
needed in curriculum development. These roles also reduce the production 
potential of the unit. If the organization proposed in the support study 
is adopted, this problem will no longer exist. 

The elaboration of units with audiovisual and environmental 
materials offers real potential for the stimulation of interest and the 
enhancement of learning. The cost of developing these materials , 
however, seriously limits the exploitation of this potential. Financial 
and marketing strategies must be developed to enable the reproduction 
and distribution of such materials. Some approaches are discussed in 
the financial and marketing study. 
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until after the base collection of learning resources had been 
assembled, when comprehensive competency reviews were to be undertaken, 
initial involvement was with the support of individual coordinators and 
with the provision of graphic and audiovisual design support in 
curriculum development. 

OrRanization and Staffing 

Originally, this service was provided by a media services unit as 
one of the primary divisions of the Center. Later, it was incorporated 
along with reference, lending and consulting services into the 
Educational Services Unit. 

The original staff was made up of an audiovisual specialist as 
unit leader and a graphics specialist who was also an experienced DE 
coordinator. This staff was backed up by the project's general 
consultant who had extensive expertise and experience both in equipment 
technology and in audiovisual production, utilization and evaluation. 
When audiovisual equipment was purchased and ready for installation and 
use, a combination maintenance technician and audio-production specialist 
was added to the staff. Later, an additional artist was added. 

Facilities and Capabilities 

This service operates a television studio, a sound studio, a 

graphics shop, and maintains an inventory of audiovisual instructional 

equipment for loan to users. The service capabilities enabled by these 

facilities are described below. They are provided to D.E. coordinators, 

supervisors, and teacher-educators. They are also provided to the 

Curriculum Development Service in support of materials production. 
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Audiovisual EqulpmcnL LondinR . - Audiovisual instructional equipment 
is loaned for use in seminars and workshops conducted in the Center. It 
is also used by coordinators and teacher-educators to preview audiovisual 
materials. Moreover, it is rented to coordinators for use in their class- 
rooms . 

Field Support Operations 

The major function of this service is to support users with graphic 
and audiovisual products required by vocational educators. A summary of 
products is portrayed in Table J. The distribution of these products 
among users is summarized in Table K. With the exception of workshops, 
these services were provided in the Center. 

Slides and tapes were developed on such topics as "A Day in the Life 
of a DE Coordinator," "Environmental Simulation," "The Learning Resources 
Center," and "Using the AIM Collection." Videotapes were developed on 
such topics as "Reading Skills in DE," and "Sales Demonstrations for 
Retailing Classes." Workshops were conducted in such areas as "Environmental 
Simulation," "LRC Services," "Audiovisual Methods," "Simulation in DE," 
and "The Adult Learner." This demonstrates the kinds of production under- 
taken by this service at the demand of users. 

Work on Major Products 

On major products , such as those discussed below, team approaches 
were used between curriculum and media specialists. The purpose of this 
te£imwork was to achieve integration between audiovisual and content 
ingredients of the curricular or learning unit. 
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The Environmental Theater . - As environmental theater was 
developed and used to acquaint educators with the concept and potential 
of environmental materials and conditions, both in motivating learners 
and in enabling them to achieve learning objectives. The theater was 
made up of portable panels which could be assembled on site as a mini- 
theater. It was capable of showing to eighteen persons. The concept 
of the environmental ingredient in learning was offered through a multi- 
media presentation. Numerous showings were given in the Center and at 
conferences around the State. 

Color Concepts Kit . - This kit was developed as a cooperative 
enterprise with the Design and Development Unit for use with the Visual 
Merchandising Unit used in Virginia. Color slides wall hanging, 
posters and a bulletin board were produccvi for the Mt. 

Conclusions and RccommendafV >-s 

The barrier to a full exploitation of this service was found to 
be financial. An additional barrier, particularly applicable to the 
less than full utilization of free-loan audiovisual materials, is the 
failure of many DE coordinators to plan far enough ahead. DE 
coordinators have insufficient funds either for the development of their 
own audiovisual materials or for the purchase of expensive experiential 
materials such as those designed for hunan relations and job preparation. 
The future of this kind of development depends upon financial and 
marketing strategies. This matter is dealt with in both the marketing 
and in the support study. 
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TABLE K 

TYPES OF MEDIA M^D PRODUCTION SERVICES 


Types Number 

Transparencies 250 

Posters 114 

Signs 50 

Audiotape duplication 30 

Workshops 20 

Audiotape production 10 

Cover designs 9 

Videotape production 7 

Brochures/booklets 6 

Slide-tape shows 5 

Newsletter graphics 5 

Displays 3 

Package designs 3 

Art work for learning units 2 

Design for environmental theater 1 

Total 515 
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SECTION III: MANAGEMlilNT REPORTS 


This section contains reports on matters pertaining to Center 
management and other matters that are not directly a part of 
providing services to users • Reports are included under the 
following headings: 

Center Administration 
Information Operations' 
Marketing Operations 
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CcnLor AdmlnlstraLlon 


Commencing opera tionH as a Center at the Monument Avenue location 
confronted the staff with the need for policies and procedures in such 
areas as budgeting, financial control and accounting, supply acquisition, 
and the like. Policies and procedures in these areas were published in 
memoranda of the 100 series. These are contained in Inclosure 2. 

Planning, Pro^ramminR and 
BudTiOting 

To facilitate planning, programming and budgeting, a set of programs 
was developed. For each of these, the Center developed its objectives, 
established budgets, conducted operations, and kept cost accounts. 
Budgeting procedures are reflected in Memorandum 100-1, Center Budgeting 
Procedures. Finance procedures are reflected in Memorandum 100-2, 
Financial Control and Accounting. 

These procedures were developed primarily for reasons of 
administrative efficiency. But they were also necessary because of 
difficulties encountered in using cost information furnished by the 
University on computer printouts. These broke expenditures down by object 
code. This was useful at the Center-level, but was not what was needed 
for control purposes within the Center. Allocated funds had to be broken 
down for management by Unit Leaders and a need existed to collect costs 
into the programs involved. Further, a problem was encountered in the 
change-over between fiscal years in determining what expenditures fell 
into which year. The only way to keep things sorted out was to establish 
cost accounting records. 

Supply Acquisition 

The Center was involved in the purchase of equipment^ operating 

supplies, and learning materials. Control requirements In this process 
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Infornuition Oporntions 
The communications nnalysLs under Task 10 led to the decision to 
publish a monthly newsletter. The level of activity involved in its 
production soon added to the stafE a public relations specialist. The 
experience and activities Involved in the preparation of newsletters and 
in the conduct of public information operations led to the policies and 
procedures published in Memorandum 300-1, Public Information Operations, 
and Memorandum 300-2, the Center Newsletter. 

The LRC Newsletter 

Production of tlie Center Newsletter was the major activity in public 
information. The newsletter was the Center's primary communications 
instrument. It announced information concerning LRC services. It 
disseminated news concerning both national events and programs in DE 
and news concerning Center activities. It announced new materials to be 
marketed or materials to be distributed within the State. And it was 
used for the publication of professional articles. A special file folder 
was developed and forwarded to users to Iiold copies of the newsle^tter. A 
copy of this folder with sample newsletters and meterials sent out with 
them is attached as Inclosure 10. 

The centerfold of the newsletter was used to disseminate reference 
information not appropriately published in the body of tlie newsletter. 
Two examples are included with Inclosure 10, a marketing flyer on DE 
recruiting posters, and a DE Guidance Selection Packet to be used in 
high schools. 
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MarkLaliu^. ProducLs 
Motivation for National Snlcs 

The motivation for national sales became active early in the 
researcli project. The Support Study under Task 11 raised Llie question. 
And the kind of services sugRosted by the proposal and tlie requirements 
study suggested a support level that might be difficult for the State to 
meet. The survey of centers included tlie Materials Laboratory at tlie 
University of Texas, one whicli maintains financial independence tlirough 
the sale of materials. Since many of the materials sold by that center 
are materials developed in Virginia, there was reason to believe tliat 
sufficient income could be generated through national sales to enable 
the Center to provide the kind of services needed, 

A number of different products were considered and rejected for 
national sale before the Job Preparation Unit was accepted. This unit 
was judged to liave the widest possible appeal in vocational training. 
Further, it was an ideal unit for the development of environmental 
materials, a new concept that was being explored by the Design and 
Development Unit. 

It was during this period of searching for a product for national 
sales that the feasibility study and the different marketing approaches 
began to take form. It was not recognized at first that feasibility 
s tratcRies were needed in addition to feasibility criteria. Since the 
cost of development, reproduction and distribution was found consistently 
to be limiting criteria, it was finally realized tliat financial and 
marketing strategies must be developed. This approacli was found to be 
essential if environmental and audiovisuals were to be produced and sold, 
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materials, packayod in a box 3xi!x2 feet and stacked five high, would 
require a floor space oC 35x35 feet, Thl.s brings new real estate Into 
the problem. 

Some Marketing Approaches 

These are some marketing approaches that have been considered to 
be feasible under certain conditions. They were developed as strategies 
to avoid the problems involved in storing and distributing materials, 
and the. problem of financial risk. 

Developing Materials Undrr Contract , - Under this approach, the 
customer contracts with the Center for the production of a certain unit 
of materials. This approach solves the problem of a marketing risk and 
the problems Involved in storage and distribution. If the Center then 
copyrights these materials, it is in a position to further exploit them 
for income purposes. 

State By State Marketiny^ , - Center materials developed under contract 
might be offered at a favorable bulk rate to other states. Under this 
procedure, samples would be sent out, cash orders assembled, and the 

necessary units printed and distributed. A deadline would have to be 

f 

established on such orders. This approach avoids the problems of marketing 
risk and tho problems of storage and distribution. 

Ma rketing, llirourji < Jt !ier Centers . - Cooperative arrangements can be 
'Mitcred into with other centers. For example, the Materials Laboratory at 
the bm'vcrsity of Texa« hns n woi' iii'^, marketing system. Materials 
pr«Kliiced in Lhr* Virgin i;i Meut 'M ronld ''•e reproduced and marketed through 
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The Dcvelopmcynt of A MarkoLlnr. l^oUcy 

Experiences, studies and insights referred to above lead to the 
policies and procedures published in Memorandum 300-3,' Marketing 
Operations. These are policies, procedures and strategies that would be 
carried out under the strategies established in Memorandum 100-5, 
Organization and Operational Strategy. Together, these memoranda provide 
the policy and guidance necessary for the development of a growth 
strategy for the Center. 

Income Experience and Projection 

A set of recruiting posters was marketed in FY 1972-73. From these 
posters a total of $471.00 was realized. The posters were well received » 
and it is likely that they would have sold better if marketed through a 
national marketing organization holding user attention. 

Equipment rental has brought in $2,52?.. This does not include the 
rental of the television studio. Further, equipment rented was not fully 
utilized. It is not unlikely that this income may double or triple. 

The first unit to be offered for sale is the Job Preparation Unit . 
This is being marketed through the Materials Laboratory of the University 
of Texas. The Center received 500 copies free which will sell for $1A a 
set. This will enable the Center to recover $2,000 of its costs for the 
current fiscal year. Should the Center negotiate a sl\are of profits beyond 
the break-even point, further income can be expected from this unit. 

The current issue of the materials catalog; is being sold at $2 a 
copy. It is anticipated that returns from it may recover printing costs 
and eventually finance the printing of the Center Newsletter. 
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Under this system of marketing, sales to the State oC Virginia 
would be handled as an intradepartmental transfer of funds. These funds 
would be picked up as available assets by the Center, which would allow 
the State of Virginia to reduce its budget for the Center correspondingly. 

However small the beginnings of the Center following the research 
phase, it is recommended that provision should be tiade to function in 
this way as part of the Center's growth strategy. 


SECTION IV; CONCLUSIONS AND WICOMMMNDATIONS 
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Conclusions and Kccoinnicndatlons 
Conclusions and rucommcndatlons have been set forth throughout the 
report • These are drawn together in this section into an integrated 
statement. First of all, the growth strategy and recommendations from 
Task 11 are summarized followed by a review of Center management 
recommendations. Following this are reviews of recommendations regarding 
Center services. Last of all, recommendations regarding marketing are 
reviewed . 

Center Growth Strategy 

It is concluded that the kind of services established by the Center 
are needed services, ones that can contribute significantly to a 
continuing improvement of learning conditions in vocational education. 
It is concluded, furthermore, that financial independence through national 
sales of materials is a possibility and that is is an objective worth 
pursuing (see Task 11 and the Marketing Study under Section III) . 

It is recommended that a base organization like the one presented 
in Task 11 be established and funded, that the organizational and 
operational strategies set forth in the Marketing Study in Section III 
be pursued. 

This course of action will place the Center in a posture to grow. 
It will enable the Center to produce curriculum and learning materials 
for sale nationally. This will draw additional funds into the Center 
which will enable it to increase its creative development of materials, 
the elaboration and refinement of its services, and to move toward 
financial independence . 
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ReCcrcnco and Lonclinn Service 

Throughout the State, the D.M. curriculmu Is unlCorm iu content 
and continuity. Thus, the demand from the entire body of users descends 
at once upon each competency area in the library. The Center has on 
hand an average of 2.9 copies per title. It is clear that it is unable 
to support an active lending library. If these items are out during the 
period in which a certain competency is being prepared and taught, it 
cannot function properly as a reference library. (See conclusions and 
recommendations for the Reference and Lending Service under Section II.) 

Two alternatives face the Center. Either it must increase the 
number of copies maintained to support a lending service or it must 
restrict its role to that of a reference library. As a reference library, 
materials would be used for research purposes or for review as items 
potential for purchase by school libraries. This is an issue that must 
be faced very soon. 

From the financial standpoint, it would seem wise to open the library 
in September of 1973 as a purely reference library. It seems possible, 
however, once the Center gains financial strength that certain critical 
materials might be kept on hand in sufficient copies to offer a lending 
service in select items. 

Under current organization, as shown in Figure 4 under Task 1, the 
Reference and Lending Service is an integral unit of the Center. Under 
the organization recommended in Task 11, these services are provided by 
a provisional unit. Under this concept, professional materials would be 
considered as property of the base organization and technical materials 
as property of the services concerned. Both, however, would be available 
to users. 
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shows how curriculum units may be attached for each of the vocational 
services. Each of these would draw upon the services provided by the 
base organization. 

Media and Production Service 

Under current organization, this service is provided by a unit 
which is an integral element of the Center. Under the organization 
recommended in Task 11, this is also the case. Audiovisual and graphics 
specialists would function in three basic ways. They would provide direct 
service to vocational educators desiring instructional support materials. 
They would provide graph" j and AV assistance to provisional curriculum 
units. And they would cooperate with the Design and Development Unit 
in the creation of materials for national sales. 

Should the demand become great for graphic and AV items for 
instructional support, a provisional unit could be established for just 
this purpose. This would free specialists in the base organization for 
support of curriculum units and for the creation of products for national 
sales • 

Marketing Operations 

It is concluded that the Learning Resources Center can produce and 
market learning materials and generate support income therefrom. The 
most promising marketing and distribution approach, for the moment, is 
a cooperative approach with the Materials Laboratory at the University 
of Texas. One cooperative venture with the Texas Center has been under- 
taken already and shows promise of success. (See the Marketing Study in 
Section III.) Other strategies are outlined in the marketing study. 
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SECTION V: LOOKING AHEAD 

This section looks ahead to some of the ways in which the Center 
may in the near future serve vocational education. 
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Participation in the National 
Materials Consortium 

Under this program, Virginia will participate in a five-state 
sharing of vocational curriculum and learning materials. The exchange 
of materials will be coordinated by a regional resources center. There 
is a need for an agency in Virginia to coordinate curriculum development 
within the State and through this center with the other states of the 
consortium and with the nation at large. That the Learning Resources 
Center be that agency seems appropriate. 

In this role the Center would work with State Supervisors, 
curriculum developers and teacher-educators coordinating the curriculum 
development activities among vocational services and coordinating the 
activities of the State with the regional center. The organization 
proposed under Task 11 is designssd to facilitate this role. 

EDPA Project for Guidance 
Personnel 

The Center has a FY 1973-74 contract to provide ten career guidance 
workshops. These are to be three-day workshops for guidance counselors, 
business people and vocational directors. The workshop objective is to 
bring to their awareness the career opportunities within the fifteen basic 
occupational clusters and to prepare them to work together on career 
programs for their school divisions. Under the organization proposed for 
the Center, this project and similar projects could be carried out by the 
In-Service Unit. 
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The USOE Career Education Curriculum Center has funded a number 
of career education projects around the nation, and materials are already 
flowing out of those projects underway. These materials should be 
gathered into the Center and introduced to teachers through workshops. 
Vocational teachers should be brought into the Center for these workshops 
rather than trying to take materials to the school district. It is 
expected that EDPA support can be gained for this kind of in-service 
training. 

Cooperative Enterprise with the 
University of Texas 

The Materials Laboratory of the University of Texas develops 
learning materials and markets them nationally. As a market, it is 
established with vocational educators as a source of materials. Under an 
agreement arranged between Virginia Commonwealth Unitersity and the 
University of Texas, the Learning Resources Center has undertaken one 
cooperative venture with the Texas Center. The Learning Resources Center 
is authorized to explore other cooperative ventures. 

The Texas Center plans to enter the field of multi-media vocational 
materials in the near future and is interested in exploring opportunities 
for cooperative ventures in this area. The Learning Resources Center has 
the professional capability for developing both curriculum materials and 
media-centered materials that the Texas Center does not have. The Texas 
Center, on the other hand, has a capability for reproducing, marketing and 
distributing that the Virginia Center doesn't have. These facts provide 
a basis for cooperation between centers that is mutually beneficial. 

The Texas Center has plans for a multi-media series entitled the 
American Enterprise Series. This series, as it is understood at the 
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the Center itrtclf iff a utteful LiiforniaLion instrument. Centering 
information aclivitief? in it would tend to make better use of it as such. 

Committee for C;\rccr Education 
Curriculum 

Tlie State Vocational Division plans to develop a career education 
orientation and exploration curriculum for use in the middle school. This 
is to be Virginia's first significant across-the-board curriculum develop- 
ment in vocational education. As a first step, the Division will bring 
together as a committee specialists in middle school education, appropriate 
business people, appropriate theorists, and curriculum specialists. The 
committee's task is to develop guidelines and a conceptual framework for 
the curriculum. 

This is an activity in wliich the Center's capabilities can make a 
unique contribution. It is uniquely situated to bring the different 
services together in a common activity in a way, perhaps, that any 
individual service might find it difficult to do so. This coordinating 
function, of course, should be under the guidance of the State Director 
of Vocational Education. Its meeting accommodations, furthermore, and its 
ready availability of facilities would facilitate the task of a committee 
in developing such a conceptual framework. 

Development of Youth Organization 
Training Packay^es 

Tlie State Vocational Division during the coming year plans to 

develop guidelines for strengthening youth organizations. The National 

Staff of DECA has a similar interest. It is interested in developing 

materials needed by teachers to integrate youth activities into the 
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be housed in Lhc Learning Resources Center, and Lluit it circulate these 
materials to social studies and vocational teachers. Further, he and 
Dr. Ray Price of the University of Minnesota have recommended to the 
National Council for Economics Education that the Center be designated 
as the national repository for these materials. As the national 
repository, the Center could expect to house a sample copy from publishers 
of each publication relating to economics. 

Discussions between the Virginia Council and the Center have 
explored the commonalities of concepts taught by social studies and 
vocational teachers. These talks have revealed the feasibility of joint 
workshops for social studies and vocational teachers in economics under- 
standing. These could be conducted as part of the EDPA workshop program 
and could be developed and conducted as a cooperative effort between the 
Center and the Virginia Council for Economics Education. 

Alternative to A Lending Service 

The Center cannot keep sufficient copies of materials on hand to 
furnish an active lending service. The alternative is to provide a 
reference and materials-review service. Under a new funding system, each 
teacher in Virginia will have funds for the purchase of materials. The 
Center could keep sample copies of printed and audiovisual materials for 
review by vocational teachers. If the Center is designated as State 
repository for vocational materials, then all that is needed is a letter 
to publishers to have sample copies sent. The Center would review and 
annotate these materials and organize them into special bibliographies. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

"Today, educators and other citi7.ens realize that educational 
profrrams of vitality, worth, and significance to students and to soci- 
ety depend upon excellent media services and resources in the school.""^ 

One method of providing; these excellent media services and 
resources in the school is throup:h the establishment of media centers. 
The media concept grew out of a demand from the total educational com- 
munity to improve imjtmjction. Better, more varied, and more available 
materials were needed. Whether it is called media center, curriculum 
laboratoiy, materials center, instructional resource center, or learninf^ 
resource library, its purpose ir, to help create a richer learning envi- 
ronment through providing appropriate learning materials, experiences, 
and resources. 

The purpose of the Instructional Resource Center (iRC) is to 
provide numerous services for the educator. It should provide printed 
matter such as curriculum guides, courses of study from other schools, 
books, pamphlets, period ica]5, and audiovisual materials. The audio- 
visual materials should include slides, fllmstri.ps, and equipment needed 
to use them. Included in the services are coasultations to Improve 
learning, instruction on the use of printed and audiovisual resources. 


•The American Li^irary Association and National Education Associ- 
ation, Standards for School Media Programs , Washington, 1969, p. 5. 
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DackpTound 

The Department of Distributive Education, of The Virginia 
Commonwealth University in planning the establishment of an Instructional 
Resource Center to meet the revolution of teaching methods, innovations in 
technology, and the amount of materials created for instructional purposes, 
has in its proposal for research stated the objective as being one of 
research to identify, examine, and solve the problems related to the 
design and operation for an Instructional Resource Center for Distributive 
Education programs. As general considerations of this design problem, 
the following was noted: 

!• The services requirements of center users, 

2. The scope of media to be treated. 

3. Internal operation functions. 
The physical facility. 

5« Public (i.e., user public) service. 

6. Information. 

7. Communication and dissemination functions. 

8. Scale of activities. 

9« • Means and sources of support. 

The research towaixi the objectives of this proposed IRC will 
be organized into tasks. Each task will be a self-consistent unit of 
effort towaixi an identifiable sub-objective of the project. Each task 
will assimilate inputs of direction, information from participating public, 
and results from other tasks. It will yield onput to other tasks and of 
experimental services to the participating public, and evaluate and re- 
work its onput as experimental use indicates. The relationship among 
Q tasks must be systematically ccnceived and operated if the project is 
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DofinitionG 

1. Center - The concentration of numerous enrichment materials, 
r.upplicn, and cquipnont In one fixed location. 

2. Instructional Resource Center - Repository, performing a full 
line of nervices includinf^ inaterial preparation # 

3. Media - Printed and audiovisual forms of communication and 
their tcchnolof^y, 

Med 'a Frof^ram - All the instructional and other services 
furnished to students and teachers by a media center and its staff, 

5. Media Staff « The pe -sonnel who cany on the activities of a 
media center and its operation, 

6. Media Center - A learnin,^ center in a school where a full 
range of print and audiovisual media, necessary equipment, and services 
from media specialists are accessible io students and teachers. 

7. Non-print Matter - Trans pare nc i ns , slides, filmstrips, 
recordinf^, and the equipment needed to use th.em, 

8. Print Matter - Books, pamphlets, and periodicals. Also 
included would \)e curriculum f?;uides and coui^ses of st^My^rom other 
schools, 

9. Schem-atic Listin,'^ - A systematic listing; of the services 
and materials provided by a media center, 

De 11 m i t at i o ns^ 

The Instmictional Resource Center for the Depart^ment of Distributive 
Education is beinri: propased to supplement and enrich Virp;inla Distributive 
Education curriculum and to serve the coordinators. This ntudy will bo 
conducted only in Virr^inia Ixicause of the ob,iect1ve of the Instructional 
Resource Center. 
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Chapter TT 
REIATED READTNP, 


Direct Rolated Headinr^ 

The directly related readinc^: (research studies, texts, and 
perlodicaln) indicates that, with advancement in technolo/^ and educational 
inncvationn in curriculum and instructional materials, education must 
develop new approaches to motivate and convey materials to the student 
learner. One area which has encouraged research in educatioHial chanf;e 
and development is the Federal Government by ^^ntin^ of funds, such as 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, for the purpose of improve- 
ments in education. Title VII and VIIT of the NDRA established funds 
for study in communication media. 

Two studies conducted as a result of the NDRA Title VIT funds 
were concerned with the establishment, operation, and success of the 
media center. T he Standards for School Media Programs , which was con- 
ducted by the American Library Assocjation and the National Bduoation 
Association, established new standards for school media prop^ms. The 
aim of the joint study g;roup was to establish for media prof^ans standards 
that would best aid the school in implementing their educational goals and 
instructional proprams. The result of the study established standards for 
personnel, resources, oxpenditTjres, and facilities. 

The selection of resources for the media center should be based 
on policies such as the followin^^r 
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The mcthM s\i,f^,n;nsted in 'Pho Standarcls reconnnended the formation of 
the media center where emphasis on instructional matcrnals can be centered 
in one central location for dissemination to educators. The ease of 
accessibility of print matter and audiovisual m.aler1als to the st\ident 
and teacher is essential. "Fragmentation in the location and use of 
printed and audiovisual materials defeats the educational purposes that 
require a nulti-media or cross-media approach to m.?iterials . "'^ 

The success of the media center is dependent upon the person in 
charre of such an operation, the services and supplies offered, and the 
bv.ildinrT and location. Kach of these factor?; should aim for cooperation 
and coordination for the area to be servnd» "The basic idea of the 
Instructional Materials Center (iMC) is to efficiently and effectively 
or^ranize materials of all types so that they are readily available to 
students and faculty. "^^ The dissemination of the materials to the 
educator within the media center's area of uovera,o;e should be structured 
to suit the instructional environment. To effectively and efficiently 
use the materials housed in the center, and in order to allow the 
teacher to turn away from the hardware and toward usin^r his skills as 
a director of learning?, the center must break one roadblock (the physical 
limitations ). "The physical limitat ions of equipment, inaccessibility of 
equipment and mp.terials, lank of appropriateness to learning, physical 


'^Frances Henne, "The Challenge of Chan,f?;e — New Standards for 
New Times," The Bulletin , Vol. 50, No. 3^6, p. 76. 

^Robert Brown, "The Learninf^ Center," Communication Revi ew, 
Vol. 16, No. 3» p. 29^4.. 
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There are difforent appraanher, tn the GoTectinrc of materials, but 
all are concerned v;ith incorporo.tin.';^ inr^tnictional materials that will 
nrovldo economy of teacher time and effort and encouraf^e the use of all 
types of media. The chanre in teachinr;, a shift in content Interest, 
teachinp; methods, and instructional developments liave encoura^r.ed such 
chan/?;e, 

Kartsell and Marr;oles indicate that, in the selection of 

instructional materials, the decision for selection should be based on 

either wants, needs, or ou,":hts. 

Too frequently instructional materials selection has been 
based on vrants of the teacher and not on what ou,c;ht to be avail- 
able to the learner. The key curriculum issues appear to be: 
(a) need for establishing?: priority, (b) importance of learninri; 
how to learn, (c) need to see hhe school prorram as a totality, 
and (d) caution in promotion of "easy to adopt" packar:ed pror|;rams . -^^ 

The importance of materials selection aji discussed can only work 

if the teacher can adequately use the materials. The teacher must think 

throu,":h and discuss idep^s with others, and know what types of assistance 

the instructional media center can provide. 

I nd i rec t Read in rr 

Many studies have shown that media in curriculum improves learn- 
ing; and retention on the part of the student. Such research has shown 
that the TQ of students increased in many cases, material was /^p:asped at 
a rrreater rate, and opinioas chanr^ed. To determine what behavioral {^oals 
we need in order to facilitate chan,";e . . . 


Horace G. Kartsell, "^iUidelines for the Selection of Instructional 
Materials," Instructional Materials Center , p. 2U6. 
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curriculum, and as a means of enrichin^^^ curriculum in order that the 

student may improve his learnin<5 and retention of knowledf;e. 

There is far more vitality in the classroom where thought 
and attention have gone into every aspect of what takes place 
there* Indifference to the selection of materials can diminish 
this vitality seriously. As the teacher plans for a class, he 
must strive to select the best materials for optimum contribution 
to leaminf];*^ ^ 

The ultimate responsibility for selection will rest with* the media 
specialist after thorough research has indicated what materials, print 
and audiovisual, are needed, wanted, and necessary for the fulfillment 
of the IRC at Virginia Commonwealth University* 



"^^Mary Ellen Oliverio, "Selecting Instructional Materials for the 
Classroom," In.'^tructional Materials Center , p. 335. 
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Chapter ITI 
THE DESIGN 


Population 

The research study to dete™ine what print matter and audiovisual 
materials should be housed in an Instructional Resource Center "being estab- 
lished by the Department of Distributive Education, The Vir{^inia Common- 
wealth University, was conducted amon^ ^Ik Virginia distributive educators 
on the secondary, adult, collore and uni verr.'i i.y levels. This pomilation 
v/as reeded in order to have a complete ^lidn for priority and the selec- 
tion of media to be incorporated in the center. V/ith different approaches 
used in the teachin,"; of the Virf^inia curriculum, it was essential to have 
a complete picture of what the distributive educa.t i on personnel needs 
to supplement and enrich their curriculum offerings. 

The resource center's prime functi.on is the servinp; of Distributive 
Education personnel within its boundaries (State of Virginia) through the 
dissemination of materials which will enhance the existinrr curriculum. 

Instrument 

The methods used to collect the necessary data for the selection 
of materials to be housed in the resource center were the Schematic 
Listing (secondary) and the Questionnaire (primary). (See Appendix A) 

Due to the lar^e number of teacher- coordinators and supervisory 
personnel in the State Distri.butive Education pro^^rra.m, and because the 
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postcani was mail od March 29f with the doadlino for msponnoo to the 
qucr.tlonTViirG to b» March 31 • Once tho r<»sultQ were received, a coding 
syntorn was developed for une on the optical scannlnr; machine no that the 
renults coulc] be canily tabilatcd (aec Appendix A), Aftnr the data was 
collected and coded, the information wan traa*5forrod to IBM cards which 
were tabulated on an IBM sorter. 


Chapter IV 
FINDINGS 

A Survey of Contern in Operation 

The followinpf three quer;t.loa<3 were asked in the letter sent to 
various resource centers (see Appendix A): 

1. What procedures were used in establishing; your center's 
dissemination of educational materials? 

2. What instruments (research, advisory committees, etc.) do 
you tise for procurin^^ Drint matter and audiovisual aids? 

3« What criteria do you use for catalo/^j n^r materials used in 
your center? 

a. What materials are included in each cate^^ory? 

b. What cataloging?: system do you use or recommend? 
Procedures for dissernination wore not indicated by the respondents. 

However, each had either a monthly, periodic, or annual mailing, depending 
upon how often the center purchased educational materials. The mailings 
are used to iniorn the user public of what materials are available for loan 
or purchase (most of the centers sell materials). 

Several of the centers indicated that the bid contract was used 
for print m^.tter. This contract contains a requirement that the successful 
bidder supply review copies of print materials as requested. A review and 
preview system is used to determine which titles appear on current print 
and non-print buying; lists. The purpose of the list is to coordinate 
orders, to improve the efficiency of processing materials, and to increase 
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A Sunrvey of Virginia Distributive Educators 

Of the 31^ Virginia Distributive Educators survoyod, 238 responded 
to the questionnaire. There were 209 coordinators; I6 supervisors, which 
included cityi county, and local supervising^ coordinators; and I3 adult 
or special, which included adult instructors and colle^^e staff, who 
replied to the questionnaire. 

The responses represented 75»60?S of the universe. As shown in 
Table 1, the universe consisted of personnel in Distributive Education 
programs in Virginia, which is divided into six areas 1 Central, Eastern, 
Northern, Western, Southern, and Richmond-Henrico and Colleges. Table 1 
shows that the total number of personnel in the State of Virginia is 
well represented in each area. 


Table 1 

Distribution of Educators in Virginia Distributive 
Education Programs and Respondents in Survey 



Person in DE Pro/rram 

Responses in Sample 

Area 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Central 

50 

15.9^ 

31 

13.0?S 

Eastern 

UO 

12.7 

28 

11.8 

Northern 

79 

25.2 


26.9 

Western 

62 

19.7 

ua 

20.2 

Southern 

37 

11.8 

29 

12.2 

Richmond 


11^.6 

38 

16.0 

Total 

31it- 

100. 09S 

238 

100. 
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were needed to perform the servicos to be provided by Workshop Training, 
Each of the seven catep;ories were checked by the rospondents according 
to their Desirability on a three-point scale of: 

3 - Necessary 3 - Frequently 

2 - Helpful 2 - Occasionally 

1 - Unnecessary 1 - Not At All 

Table 2 shows the distribution of responses and ranking of the 
selected fgroup of Services. In computing the rank system, weights were 
assigned to each of the possible responses, which allowed for considera- 
tion to be given to each respondent's reply. Correlation between the 
actual count and the ranking was evident, but the latter allowed for an 
accurate analysis in cases where the actual count might be misleading. 

Of the seven categories surveyed, Curriculum Development ranked 
first as shown in Table 2. The respondents were asked to comment 
throughout the questionnaire, and two comments received under Services 
are as follows: (See Appendix C) 

1. "Update our present units. We are behind the times." 

2. "Curriculum needs updating; it*s too elementary." 

In the first section of the survey, the respondent was asked if he used 
other state curriculums. Of the 238 total sample, 199 replied yes, and 
39 replied no. 

In combining the total responses within the columns of "Necessary" 
and "Helpful," which indicate positive replies. Review and Evaluation 
received 228 responses and Lending received 225 responses; but both of 
these categories were ranked thirrl as shown in Table 2. Workshop 
Training and Workroom and Study Facilities ranked lowest. One respondent 
stated, "The distance to the IRC would prohibit attendance at workshops 
^^.d Ufje of workroom facilities." 
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In the Use section of the questionnaire, the respondents were 
asked to indicate how often they would use each of the seven categories 
included in Services. The rank system was aLso used in order to rank 
the Use of Services as shown in Table 3» 

Mailing; ranked first and received the hif^hest number of Use 
responses. When combining the "Frequently" and "Occasionally" columns, 
it received I96 responses. Comments were made concerning this category; 
and suggestions regarding the frequency of mailing included the follow- 
ing: monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, or annual mailing, as well as 
special mailings, such as new materials mailing list (see Appendix C). 

Workshop Training and Workroom and Study Facilities again lanked 
lowest in Use. Of the 238 respondents, 29 replied that they would use 
Workroom and Study Facilities frequently; and replied they would use 
Workshop Training frequently. 

In comparing Tables 2 and 3. it is interesting to note that 
Mailing, which was ranked second in Desirability was ranked first in 
Use; while Curriculum Development dropped from a rank of first in 
Desirability to a rank of fourth in Use. 

Desirability and Use of Materials 

Major Areas . Materials were divided into two areas : Major 
Areas and Breakdown. The purpose of these sections of the survey was to 
help in the selection of print and non-print materials to be incorporated 
in the IRC. The Use of Major Areas was not directly asked of the 
respondent, but indication was determined by Materials Breakdown, 
Desirability and Use. 
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The Materials (l^ajor Aroas) division of the nurvey of Virginia 
Distributive Educators included four selected print and non-print teach- 
ing aids as shown in Table 

!• Periodlcaln - Includes all print matter othnr than 
textbooks • 

2. Audiovisual Aids - All non-print matter, 

3. Coordinator Materials - Includera workbooks, curriculum 
guides, etc. 

Equipment - Devices needed to use teaching; aids. 
Each of the selected Major Areas was included in the survey for the 
purpose of determining which of the major teaching materials were desired 
by the uJjer public for inclusion in the IRC, 

Periodicals and Coordinator Materials comprised the print matter, 
and Audiovisual Material's and Equipment \mde up the non-print matter. 
Each, with the exception of Equipment, was later subdivided to include 
specific Materials which the respondent had to check according to 
Desirability and Use, Equipment was not included in the Use section, 
because selection could only be detennined by the IRC staff once deter- 
mination was made on Services and Materials to be incorporated in the IRC. 

In considering all of the respondents* replies, Coordinator 
Materials and Audiovisual Materials ranked equally in Desirability as 
shown in Table In combining the total number of positive responses, 
which indicate Desirability, Audiovisual Materials received 229 positive 
responses and Coordinator Materials received 22? positive responses. 
Periodicals ranked third with 211 Desirability responses, and Equipment 
•ranked fourth with 192 responses. 

Breakd own . Of the Major Areas, Coordinator Materials, Audiovisual 
Materials, and Periodicals were divided into specific areas of teaching 
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aids. Selection of these specific Materials was based on teaching; aids 
used by coordinators and a Schematic Listin^-?; developed from the existin/^ 
centers. The purpose of the Rreakdoxii was to allow the respondents to 
indicate their opinion as to the Desirability and Use of specific aids. 

Periodicals, which refera to print matter other than textbook, 
included five categories as shown in Tables 5 and 6. 

1. Magazines - Consumer, trade, and industrial. 

2. Newspapers - Trade and industrial. Example: Women's 
Wear Daily. 

3. Booklets - Materials from various associations. 

4. Occupational Briefs - Materials which can be obtained 
for and through purchasing that pert-ain to careers. 

5. Brochures - Materials from various associations. 

In ranking the Desirability of Periodicals, Occupational Briefs 
ranked first; and Magazines and Booklets were ranked third as shown in 
Table 5» combining the Desirability columns of "Necessary" and 
"Helpful," Booklets received 196 positive responses and Magazines received 
192 positive responses. 

In the Use section of the questionnaire, the respondents were 
asked to indicate how often they would use each of the five specific 
Periodical teaching aids. In this section, the majority of respondents' 
replies were found in the "Occasionally" used column as shown in Table 6. 

In examining Tables 5 and 6, Occupational Briefs ranked first in 
both tables. However, Brochures ranked second in Desirability and ranked 
fourth in Use. Newspapers ranked the lowest in both tables. 

Audiovisual Materials, which refers to non-print matter, includes 

seven categories as shown in Tables 7 and 8. 

1. Bulletin Board Ideas - Booklet on ideas for claussroom 
bulletin boan^s. 
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2. Workbooks - Activity and workbooks for teacher and 
student. 

3. Reference Bookr> - Textbooks and reference materials 
related to competency areas. 

4. Ma^razines (Professional) - Publications, Example: 
American Vocational Association Journal • 

As shown in Table 9f State Units ranlced first in Desirability 

with a total of 20? positive responses 0 Workbooks ranked second, 

Reference Books third, and Ma/^azines fourth. In ranking Coordinator 

Materials according to the frequency to which the MateriaLs would be 

used, it is interesting to note that the same onJer of ranking existed 

as shown in Table 10. 
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Chapter V 

REGOKMENDATIONS AND GONCLUvSlOMS 

Conclusions Resulting From the Survey 
of Centers in Operation 

Media Center, Materials Laboratory, and Resource Center are 
several names used to distinguish one center from that of another* 
The purpose of each is to provide Materials and Services to the 
educational community. 

As part of the study to determine what print matter and non- 
print matter Virginia Distributive Educators desired to have made 
available for use by the Virginia Commonwealth University Department of 
Distributive Education IRC, six existin^^ Centers were contacted (see 
Appendix A), The following information was obtained in response to 
these three questions asked by letter: 

1, What procedures were used in establishing your center's 
dissemination of educational materials? 

2, What instruments (research, advisory committees, etc.) do 
you use for procuring print matter and audiovisual material? 

3, What criteria do you use for cataloging material used in 
your center? 

a. What materials are included in each category? 

b. What cataloging system do you use or recommend? 
Curriculum development was the ^^only typf^ of local production 

offered by the centers contacted. Kew centers housed any type of 
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Education IRC. The problem of what materials, print and non-print, to be 
incorporated in the Distributive Education IHC was concerned primarily 
with the Materials (Ma^or Areas and Breakdown) section of the Survey of 
Virfrinia Distributive Educators , The Services section of the question- 
naire, which has an indirect relationship to the Materials section, will 
be discussed at the conclusion of the MateriaLs discussion. 

The recommendations of the Materials selection was based on the 
rank and weip:hted sum each of the Materials received. In ranking the 
Materials, a weip;ht of one to three was assir^ned to each of the possible 
responses. This resulted in a Weit^ihted Sum, which ran/^ed from the lowest, 
one, to the highest, 6l3« 

In order to have a means of placing priority on the Materials sur- 
veyed, the following?: scale of wei/rhted suns was selected: 

6OO-65O Immediate Attention 
550-^^99 Priority 
500-549 Need 

The base, a vrei.crhted sum of 500, was selected because it represented over 
half the respondents* replies in the positive columns (Necessary, Helpful 
or Frequently, Occasionally) of the survey. 

Throu/rhout the survey, the majority of the respondents* replies 
were tabulated in the positive columns. This indicated that Materials and 
Services were needed, but the following; conclusions and recommendations 
were made on the Inasis of the Rank received and the relationship between 
the degree of Desirability and the frequency of Use of Materials and Services 
as indicated by the respondents. 

The problem of what print matter and non-print matter to be 
incorporated in the Vir,p:lnia Commonwealth University Department of 
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Materials ranked firnt in tho der.ree of Desirability as shown in Tables 11. 
Periodicals ranked third, and Kqnipment ranked fourths 

The Audiovisual Materials with the highest decree of Desirability 
and frequency of Use were three visuals — Slides, Filmstrips , and Trans- 
parencies — as shown in Table 12, The IRC staff should consider develop- 
ment of these three Audiovisual Materials in con.iunction with State 
Units, either those presently available or any future curriculum develop- 
ment. Tapes, Records, Posters, and Bulletin Board Ideas each had a 
weif3^hted sum of 500 or more in both the decree of Desirability and the 
frequency of Use. Frequent responses within the area of Audiovisual 
Materials were received indicating the Desirability and Use of Films, 
which was not included in the ori^^lnal selected p;roup of specific 
Audiovisual Materials. 

Coordinator Materials, which consisted of a selected p^roup of four 
print materials, was ranked first in the degree of Desirability along with 
Audiovisual Materjals. As shown in. Table 13, State Units ranked first 
under the Coortiinator Materials most desired and frequently used. 
Comments received under the .area of Coordinator Materials, State Units, 
made reference to out-of-state curriculum units ;and respondents suggested 
inclusion of Texas and Ohio Distributive Education teaching materials in 
the IRC (see Appendix C). The three remaining Coordinator Materials — 
Reference Books, Workbooks, and Magazines (Professional) — ranked equally 
in degree of Desirability and the frequency of Use. This indicated the 
respondents' desire to have available and to use materials available for 
instruction within the Virginia Distributive Education program. 

The Periodicals, which consisted of print matter other than 
textbooks, ranked third in Materials (Major Areas) and ranked third in 
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Table 12 

Audiovisual Materials Rank Accorciinf?; to Degree of 
Desirability and Frequency of IJso on the 
Basis of a Weighted Sum Total 


Desirabi lity Use 


Audiovisual Materials 

Weighted 
Sum Total* 

Ranic** 

Weighted 
Sum Total* 

Rank** 

Slide Presentations 

618 

1 

59'+ 

1 

Films trips 

612 

2 

580 

2 

Transparencies 

611 

3 

579 

3 

Tapes 

■ 

h 

524 

6 

Records 

538 

5 

529 

5 

Posters 

521 

6 

510 

7 

Bulletin Board Ideas 

kQO 

7 

5i+9 



-^Weighted vSum Total - Cumulative multiplication of the replies of the 
respondents by a weight assipined to each possible response: 
Necessary - 3; Helpful - 2; Unnecessary/ - 1, 

**Rank - The rank is obtained by multiplication of each respondent's 
replies by a weight assigned to the possible responses in the survey 
questionnaire. 
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Use an shown in TaMe l^i. Within PeriocUcalr,, Occupational Briofs mnkod 
fiTOt In froqunncy of Dno and dcr.':n*>e of Don \rabl lily. Ma/^aidncr. and 
Newspaper both ranked below the weighted sum total bane of 500. Use 
of thesf* perindicalr, would be better nerved within each individual co- 
ordinator's profrram with the exception of articles directly related to 
the field of markotinr,. 

Services, which refers to the intane;ible activities of the IRC, 
were also ranked according; to the de^ee of Desirability and the frequency 
of Use as shown in Table I5. Included in Cooniinator Materials were the 
following group of selected activities: CurriculuTn Development, Mailing, 
Review and Evaluation, Londinff, Production, Workshop Trainin/?;, and Work- 
room Facilities. In ranking; the frequency of Use, the cumulative weighted 
sums received by each of the Servlcos was less than the weighted sum base 
of 500, It is felt that Services, unlike Materials, are the activities 
necessary to provide the specific teaching aid.^ under Audiovisual Mater- 
ials, Coordinator Materials, and Periodicals, Thin, therefore, limits 
Use to Services to periods when the U'=er public needs inaterials. The 
IRC staff should, however, consider including each of the reelected 
Service activities for inclusion in the IRC even though in ranking the 
frequency of Use the weighted sums were below the weighted sum bafse of 
500. 

CuTriculum Development ranked first in the Service activities in 
degree of Desirability, with the largest weighted sum total of 6l3i as 
shown in Table I5, As discussed in the Findings, the respondents made 
comments suggesting curriculum u|dating and changes in curriculum in 
order to meet the nneds of a changing retail field. Other suggestions 
Indicated the desire to have curriculum similar to that already produced 
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Lendin.c^, Curriculum DovelopnT^nt, Review and Rval\iation, Wortehop Traininftt 
and Workroom Facilities. Immediate attention should be p;iven to Curricu- 
lum Development by the TRC staff and coasideration to the InvestiRjation 
of the user -oublic to determine specific areas of need for curriculum 
development • 

11. In determininf^ what functions are to be performed within each 
of the Services activities, a study should be conducted of Centers in 
Operation to review and make recommendatioa^ from existing successes. 

12. The IRC staff should p:ive priority to Mailin^p. Gon^'nunica- 
tions to the ur.or public on vrhat the function of the Instructional Resource 
Center is and what Services and MateriaLs the coordinator will have made 
available on a fee or loan basis are essential to the development of 

the IRC. 

13. The TRC staff should give priority to the review and 
evaluation of Centers in Operation as well an materials to be evaluated 
and recommended to the user public witfiin each of the Material^v clasnifi- 
cations. 



APPENDIX A I QUESTIONNAIRE PREPARATION 


List of Centers Contacted 

Letter to Media Centers 

Cover Letter (james Horan) 

Cover Letter (Michael Barnes) 

Schematic Listing; 

Questionnaire 

Follow-up Letter 

Follow-up Postcard 

Codin^f^ Instructions for IRC Study 
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lErrER TO CKN'IER 


3720 Dunoton Avenue 
Richmond, Vir^rinia ;^3225 
Date 


Mr. Harry Doe 

Title 

AddrosG 

City, State Zip Code 
Dear Mr. Doe J 

I am presently doing research for my master's thesis at Virginia 
Commonwealth University. This thesis concera^i print matter and audio- 
visual materials to be used in a proposed Instructional Resource 
Center for Distributive Education to be established at Virginia 
Commonwealth University in 1971. 

To further this study, it is necessary to have answers to the follow- 
ing questions : 

1. What procedures were used in establishing your center's 
dissemination of educational materials? 

2. What instruments (research, advisory committees, etc.) do 
you use for procuring print matter and audiovisual material? 

3. What criteria do you use for cataloging material used in 
your center? 

a. What materials are included in each category? 

b. What cataloging system do you use or recommend? 

In addition to answers to the above questions, I would like to 7*eceive 
samples o^f the follov/ing: 

1. Survey instruiv.ents used in research and establishment. 

2. Bibliography of materials housed in your center. 

3. A listing of trade and reference materials. 

In order to complete my research by the scheduled deadline, I would 

appreciate receiving this material by . I feel confident 

that any Information you send me will be valuable in my study. 

Sincerely yours. 


Michael T. Barnes 
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COVER Ii)TTER FOR QUEiSTTONNA.TRK 


March 1, 1971 


Dear Teacher-Coordinator: 

T an presently doin/^ my master's thesis at the Department of 
DiGtributive Education, Virfrinia Commonwealth University. The study 
concerns print matter and audiovisual aids to be housed in a proposed 
Instructional Resource Center for Virginia Distributive Educators at 
the schoolf 

The Department of Distributive Education has realised the revolu- 
tion in teachin^r methods, inn^vitioas in technolof^ and the amount of 
materia]s created for \\ ' "'U-ti-Dnal purposes that the teacher must review, 
analyze, and maini'-/*ii in Grde^' to enrich curriculum offerinr^. With 
this in mind^ the Department of Distributive Education has applied for 
funds f'jr -: o establishment of the resource center, which ha^ as its 
pun^os * ^he servin,";^ of the Virf^jinia pro/^ram by providinc numerous ser- 
vices and materials for use in the classroom. 

It is felt that the resource center is one method of providing: 
media services to all members of the Virf^inia Distributive Education 
professional staff. Once established, the Jnstructioncil Resource Center 
will vrant to serve the teacher-coordinator by providin^';^ those materials 
which you will recommend to be housed. Therefora, you are encouraged 
to complete the questionnaire and return it to the Department of 
Distributive Education at your earliest convenience. 

Sinceirely yours, 


Michael T. Barnes 
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A STUDY TO DL'IEavj;iE V:iIAT PUUn' VAV^ni AtJD AUDIOVISUAL 

MVi'Kiii;\LC DiicuLU li.'^ x:;c;cK?oi-j\TiJ) iVi All ii;i:xuuc;iG;;;a. 

KEJOUKCi: CLiiTKR TO ziJ L::TA:;LICi:i:D AT Vli.GililA 

coi.::-:o:;v;l:altu u:aviJKi;iTY, Duv.iv:i-:i;:;x of Dicrai^UTivs 

ilDUCATIC;; yOI-; UDL; by VIl-,Gi;iIA DIi:TPJ.3UTlVij OjUC/vTOKS 


GEr;?:RAL ir:FOK*MATio:i 


posiTiori 


SCHOOL or 13USIIiE£S /a)DUri:S 


(iiamc) 


(street City/Couiity State Zip Code) 

KUMaER OF YEAKS Tli:/^.CHK:G D;PSRIE::CS (To nearest whole year) 

Ntunber in Difit-ibu:ive i:;ducation(To nearest whole year) 


DO YOU USE OniCR STATE CUKKICULU;.: l-MERL^LS TO SUPPLK;.U:r.T VIl^GIIIIA 
DiSTKiaUTiVE EDUCATIO:; CUiaaCULUM UiilTSY 

(Check tho appropriate box:) 


YES 


no 


^ 


t'-. .V".: - r,^ l:/:, J. 


! ^1 


0! ; 


lo t:.; 


V. A 


' It;. 
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SCnVICflli unci VATi::iaMig 
(I'Wlcrluij bi'cuKciown) 

PEUI0DICAU3 - roforo to print matter other than Uio textbook, 

3. The rollowinc PERIODIC/iLfl may be ofl'nred by the IRC. Indicate your opinion as 
to the doMirabillty oV each PSIUODICAL by placing nn X in the* appropriate box 
to the richt of the item, (ll' liO Idi^rori^U - DO WOl' CilJOiK 


a. Mn/ygy.l nog , 

b. Unvfi:pn\)cvc 

c. Dooklotfj , 


d. Occupationol 3riof£, . , 

c, 3rochurei:' 

^* Q^h^r (Please Specify) 


AUDIOVISUAL AD^S - refers to non-print mutter, 

h. The following AUDIOVISUAL AIDS may be offered by the IRC. Indicate your opinion 
as to the desirability of each AUDIOVXCUAli AID by plaein^ an X in the appropriate 
box to the right of the item, (IF l;0 lu:Sro:;si*: - DO liOl' CMilCK) 


c. 








■ 






1 



d» Slide Presentations, 


e , Trans par one iea 

f. Records, , . . 


C» Tnpos 

^' Q^^^^y (Please Specify 


COORDiri/^>TOR MM'KRIALG - refers to curriculum units, worKbooks, and references, 

5. The following COOIU)ir!ATOR mEI^IALS may be offered by the IRC, Indicate your 
opinion as to- the desirability of oaoh CCOrJ)Ii:/a'UK :.!ATiiT^LMi by placing «u X in 
the appropriate box to the richt of the Item, (IV llO RKSrOIISii - DO IJOT CliLOK) 


^» state Curriculum Units 

^» Workbookg 

Reforenoo 3ooks, , , , 


K QCn;'.3nos (Professional) 
Other (Please Specify) 
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VIRGINIA COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITY 


March 15, 1971 


Dear Distributive Educatori 

A few weeks ago I mailed a questionnaire to Virginia Distri- 
butive Educators concerning; an Instructional Resource Center at 
the Department of Distributive Education, The Virginia Commonwealth 
University, Many of the questionnaires were returned promptly, and 
possibly your response is now in the mail. 

In order for the Instructional Resource Center to function as 
proposed, I need your opinion as to the desirability of the ser- 
vices and materials to be housed in the center. If you have not 
mailed your questionnaire, please do it today. Since I know how 
easy it is to misplace papers, I have enclosed another questionnaire. 

Your assistance will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours. 


Michael T, Barnes 

Enclosure 
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CODING INSTRUGTTONS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES GEirTER STUDY 


Card Column 
1-3 


5-6 
7-8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

lU 

15 
16 

1? 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 


Items 

Identification of Respondent 
Position 


Years Teachlnp; 

Years Teaching DE 

Use of Out-of-State Materials 

Blank 

(Services Desired) 

Lendinff 

Production 

Workshop Training 

Workroom and Study Facilities 

Mailing 

Curriculum Development 
Review and Evaluation 
Other 
BlanJ? 

(Materials Desired) 
Periodicals 
Audiovisual Aids 
Coordinator Materials 


Location 
Pape 1 
Pa^e 1 


Page 1 
Page 1 
Page 1 


Qla 
lb 
Ic 
Id 
le 
If 

Ig 
Ih 


Q2a 
?.b 
2c 


Code 
001-999 

1. 2, or 3 

l=Local Supvr, 
2=Coordlnator 
3=Adult Spec, 

01-99 

01-99 

1 or 2 

l=Yes 
2=No 


1. 2, or 3 

l=Unnecessary 

2=Helpful 

3=Necessary 


1, 2, or 3 

l=Unneoessary 

2=Helpful 

3=Necessary 
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CODING INSTRUCTIONS (Continued) 


Cani Column Itemo Location Code 

^5 Magazine (Professional) 5d 

U6 Other 5e 

U'? Blanlc 

^^8 Blank 

^^9 Blank 

50 Blank 

(utilization of Sorvlces) 

51 landing Q6a 1, 2, or 3 

52 Production 6b l=Not at all 

2=0ccasionally 

53 Workshop Training 6c 3^PTequently 
5^ Workroom and Study Facilitie3 6d 

55 Hailing 6e 

56 Curriculum Development 6f 

57 Review and Evaluation 6g 

58 Other 6h 

59 Blank 

(Utilization of Materials) 

60 Map;azines 6i 1, 2, or 3 

61 Newspapers 6j l=Not at all 

2=0ccasiona]ly 

62 Booklets 6k 3=Krequeritly 

63 Brochureri 6I 
6U Occ\ipational Briefs 6m 

65 Bulletin Board Ideas 6n 

66 Posters 60 


CCi' v;-; i"!,:; i :,i.i.';v ((.'"V. l rr. ) 


7-.» IV-' ■■. (■ • 


V-'» 0; r • ■■ L'--1 (' .■ 

V<'1 dl;..-.- rv/. 


APPENDIX B: RECOMMENDED CODINO SYSTEM 

Codin/; System-Dlotributlve 

Education Materials - Northern 
Illinois University 
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QUESTIONNAIRE GOMKEtfrS 

Participants in tho survey were asked to comment on how the IRC could 
better serve the Virginia Distributive Educator. Their comments i grouped 
into specific areas of concern, are presented below? 

ADULT PROGR/iM 

How about a statcwide-by-rep;ion list of Part-time Adult 
Instructors. Bibliography - what he does bent as an 
instructor. 

IRC should make available to us in the Adult Prop;ram infor- 
mation on courses, methods, and instructors that could be 
used in our home district, 

CURRICULUM DEVEIiOPMENT 

By updating our present teaching units. The units are 
behind the times. 

Curriculum needs updating - too elementary! 

The entire Virginia DE curriculum needs revamping. 

LIST OF MATERIALS 

Send each coordinator a brochure of existing materials. 
By providing an up-to-date list of films. 
Send periodic lists of materials and services offered. 
Make list of all services available to the coordinator. 

LOCATION 

My answers depend on the degree of availability this would 
have for the coordinators out of town. 
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MAILING (Continued) 

Make all services and materials available known to all 
coordinators throuRh newsletter type of service each month 
or on a quarterly baain. 

The idea of a monthly publication of the materials available 
is VQiy good. 

Keep in touch with "all'' coordinators for suf^gestions and 
make a monthly or quarterly mailing list. 

I think a monthly acquisition list of materials is unnecessary 
- how about a semiannual list. 

For this to be effective, you would need sufficient communica- 
tion between the center and coordinator. 

An adequate mallinf^ system of all materials at a reasonable 
cost to the schools. 


REFERENCE TO THE OHIO MATERIALS CENTER 

Ohio State University has been very useful in terms of pro- 
viding curriculum aids and units of study. We need a plant 
like that in Virginia. 

Having taught in Ohio for two years, I certainly have missed 
receiving the monthly mailing. 

Set up mailing list for set amount of money each year - like 
Ohio mailinf^ list, 

Ohio State has been good but often limited to the general 
DE teacher because of cast. Keep cost down if possible. 

It would be helpful if mailing such as Ohio could be prepared 
for coordinators and materials be identified as to which unit 
they can be used with. 

Perhaps a central library to do the services and house materials 
with a monthly mailing like Ohio. 

I suggest that someone representing the IRC talk with the 
people from the Ohio Resource Center. 

REFERENCE TO TEXAS MATERIAIS CENTER 

I get a great deal of ideas from Texas materials - Virginia 
should do as well. 
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GENKRAL COMMENTS (Continued) 
Please establish it! 


This is the first time I have even thought about the IRC, 
Didn't know it existed! I would like to use the IRC, 

I know nothing about the IRC, but feel that it is one of 
the most worthwhile projects that could be undertaken. 

At the present time I do not have sufficient infomation to 
formulate an opinion. 

I feel that it could be a very effective means of improvement. 

Would use occasionally if were going to teach. Good idea! 
Needed badly! 

To establish such a center might make better and more uniform 
the programs in the state, I can arid nothing but my support 
to what seems to be a great idea, 

To establish such a center!! 

To exist and be used» 

Very helpful and beneficial. 

Do it right away. 
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l'EMOH/.NDUl'I 100-1 


CEI1TER AD;fIMI3TR;.TI0N B£sj cqPY AVAILABLE ' • ""^^ 

I-PURPOSE AI.'D DEFINITIONS 

I ■ . ■■ " ■ 

A» Purpose. 

The pui'pose of this Tncnorandutn is to establish q uiiifom procedure and 
schsdule for the develop/iont of yearly budgets. 

B, Definition?. 

" These categories have been established to help planners differentiate 
bctv/een mission concerns and those vhich contribute to the mission. 

!• Ilissiqn J)biec1^ lliosion objectives are soon as consisting in 
two different types. There ar^; primary mission objectives v.'luch 
deal vith the products and sen.'^ices which ore directly concerned 
with the satisfaction of needs of Virr;;inia users. And thei^e are 
mission support objectives vMch are undertaken to venerate addi- 
tional resources for application to the needs of Virginia vsors. 
An exainple of the latter typo Is seen in the intention to sell 
certain products nationally for the generation of additional 
resources© 

2* Instrujnent- nl Ob.j e ctive.^ These arc objectives v;hich express the 
maintenance or expansion of system,^ and resources V/luch vxc essen- 
tial to the acliievement of mission objectives. For exr^r.ple, the 
Center miglvc decide to create curing the approachiu/j year a nev^ 
system for curriculum development, to develop certain competencies 
in-house, or to develop a new feedback system to measure user sati 
faction* ;lCach of these objectives is insti-uiaental to the fulfill- 
ment of mission objectives* , 


ILRESPOMSIBI [JTIES 

1» The Resedcrch Unit Leader vill assume staff leadership in the formu 
lation of the budget* ^ ... 

2. Unit Leaders vill be responsible for the development of resource 
reqirements for objectives to be achieved by their units* 

3* The Research Unit Leader provide guidance and assistance in 

the formulation of objectives and in the determination of resource 


Ill-SYSTEKS m) SCHEDULES 

A* Basic Pi'osrciiiining Structiu-e* 

Figiix'o 1 oxliibits the pronmni .structure for tho Center* The hi\nc\rcd- 
level codoG repror>ont tho prof.;nih;£) v/illun v;hicli objcctivec v/ill bo sct| 
rocourcen vill be forecast, bl3d,t;etc vdll be eiitabliohed, finaricial man- 
ogement uill bo exorciced, and accounts vill be kcpt» ^^ry- 

Budgeting Schedule. 

! ... 

! ' " 

These phaiJes are not intended, to liinit activities to certain periodSi 
but to er/oablish the f,enorai outline of a proccsci periods of concen- 
tration, and doadlinosj for different stages of coiiipletion» 

Pa t a _C oil e c! t i 0 n A continuous process 

Information regarding user needs vdll be collected and evaluated 
es an ongoing activity. 

2» l^S^J^'^^T^^S'^S'B^^^^J Mondfs January thru March 

Vrorking vithin the progrrms reflected in Figure 1 , tho Center v/ill 
project Ufjer needs in tcnuS of the coining year and develop a set 
of qualified and quantified center objectives directed tov/cxd their 
satisfaction* 

3» Poy o l o p 0 P 0 r at i n \\_ Pr o vx. ^ The month of April 

During this perio:i the Center vill analyse each operating program 
'•In ternjs of Center capabilities and desired cbjoct5.ves. Priorities 
vill be established among objcctivefu A maintcnance-lcvcl prcgrriia 
vill be outlined based upon tho current level of resources and a 
eet of achieveablo objectives* A grovth-level program vill also be 
outlined, this one based upon the larger set of objectives and tho 
resources essential to their achievement* 

l^m Davclpp , AlternntivQ^Biidnets Tho Month of Kay 

--'Finalize e iaaintenajico--level budget and a grovth-level one# 

5# ,Subn?it E>jdf;et \ ^'The month of June 

The final budget submitted vill probably represent a compromise 
betveen the maintenance-level and the grov^h-level budget, depend- 
ing upon last^minuto guidance received from support sources • 

Systems • 

Tho Research Unit Leader vdll develop the forms and procedures necess- 
ary to meet the requirements for the particular planning tasks entailed • 


1V-!P0LICIES 

I 

!• Budgets will be based upon epproved Center objectives for tho 
approaching fiscal year. 

2^ The Center's mission objectives vill be directed to the satis- 
faction of the needs of Virginia users. Other objectives vill 
be pursued because of their contributing potential to the 

achievernent of rdssion objectives. ^-v- 

* / 

3. Since there ere no limits in regard to the extent of user needs, 
resources will always pose the liraiting factor in growth. There- 
fore, the basic planning strategy will entail the multiplication of 
resources and their concentration upon priority user needs in 
Virginia© 

Unit Leaders will compose a committee for the evaluation of pro- 
posed objectives. 

5. All staff members will be encouraged to make suggestions in regard 
to products and services to be fixrnished users. 
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200. PROFESSIONAL DEVEWFrlEUT 

300. PUBLIC IIIFOIU'MIOII ^: l|i\RI{ETI!JG. 

310. NouL-lottor prcduction & dictvibutlon. 
I , 320. Public InfonnatioiV Oportvtions. 
I 330. Mai'kotinc Operationa. 

I ■ V. ■:. 

IfiO, IliFORWiTlON SERVICES 

500* INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES' 

510# Divifiion Oporationoo 
520# MaLoi^ialo cupport fici'viccc* 
530* Field On-cito AsGiiiteacot 
540« In-f:ervico Tx'cdning Pi^ojebtsj* 
550o Rofox'enco & Lending Operationc* 
• ;560o Consulting Opcrationno 

600* rATEra/iLS DESIGH /iKD DEVELOFrlEKTo 

6lOo Divifdon Oporationo. 
690. Project Accountca 

700* INSTRUCTIONAL liESE/.RCH & DLTELOIVIENT * 

71 0« Opcrationco 

720* Roocaxxh projcctco. 

t^Oc PJ:;PRODUCTIOiI ?: DISTPJDUTION 

ClOo Ropi'oductlou Operationo* 

83O0 Px^ociuct DictributioDo 


OBJECT CODES: 
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XrX,1100 Poraonnol 

m.iaOO Contrncbirol SeiVicoo (1200, loss 1213, 12A0, 1260) 

XXX.1213 Professional Sorvicos. 

XXX.12A0 Travel '. J 

XXX0I26O Connunications • ■ • 

XXX.I3OO Technical Supplies (1300, Icso 13/»0) . 

XXX.I34O Aclministrativo Supplies 

XXX.1600 Operating Equlpaent (I5OO & I6OO, less 1693). 

XXX.1693 Educational naterials. 

}ax.l730 Facilities 

XZX.1731 Equipient rental ; 

XXX.1785 Duos and Bubscriptions • 


PROCEDURES AlID POLICIES 


MEMCEANDUM 100-2 


CENTER ADMINISTR/.TION ^£57 cOPt AVAIUBLE ^ ""^^ 

FINANCIAL CONTROL Ar.'D ACCOUNTING 

1 

I t 

I-PURPOSE J^' 

The purpose of this memorandm is 'to establish a struct\ire, responsibilities 
and procedures for controLling, accounting' for^ and reporting on Center 
funds • 


II-RESPONSIBILITIES . 

1. It viU be the responsibility of the Educational Services Unit Leader 
to carry out the procedures established in this memorandum* 

2« Unit leaders will be responsible for the management. of those program 
funds assigned to them. ^ ^ 

3* . Funds will be allocated to fund mangors by the Center Director* 


ITI^SYSTSt^S AND SCHEDULES 

A* Program Structure. 

Figure 1 exhibits the pi^ogram str^ctui^e for this Center. The hundred- 
level codes represent the programs within which objectives are set, resources 
'are forecase, budgets are established, financial management is exercisedj 
and accounts are kept. 

The Allocation of Fxinds. ' . 

Funds will be allocated on a quarterly basis using Form LRC-1 shown as 
an inclosure« 

C. Accounting. . ..^ „ - . r 

A cammitment register will be maintained in which to record the commit- 
ment of fund3 for supplies, services, and the 'like. Completed commitments 
will be entered in a central account. A separate account will be maintained 
for direct sales of Center products. These accounts will furnish summary 
Information for posting to* program accounts which will be used to ccntrol 
the allocation and control of funds» 


!• XSil^il^Ili'llillr^^^ ^ vouchor file will bo t.^aintninod vhich 

will ccntrln a cor/; cf ail oV iho docunontn cn vhich fuiid« rrc form- 
ally ccni»:;i-t^3 by the VCU ITinnjiCG Office Th.one v/ill support entrlcM 
in tho tV\Q contrnl a(^coutitir.f: ledger* A serial vouchor number will 
bo r.cr.ip;nod to ct\ch vcmchi-r. ctiterod in tho file, imd vdll bo roflcjctcd 
In tho vouchor rc?;ictor fjicl *tho central ncccunlinrc lodcor. Tho vou- 
cher register will be nai'^taincd in tho form indies; ted in B-coiaplo 2. 

2* tSS19y*}J^^Jl^ILJSiri^\^ The contrnl Gccountinfj ledcor will be 'maintained 
in tho fornat {ijLn:n era E:>:apiple 3» Prosrwn accounts will be main- 
tained in tho forr.at shown in Excnple ^« 

J). Conwitnent Register end File* 

Whenever r conir'dtir.ent of fundc is establirhod, o corrjnitment file will 
be establisliod end the co.Trdtr.o^tit entered in the register shovrn an Exa':iplo 
5^ The cor.'r.itrTiont dociuncnt will le placed in a separate file folder along 
vdth all coD.lateral papers vliich accrue. Tlie cor*^ ij/oMGnt file will be mai^kcd 
to reflect the anrJ.fjncd ccnv.itriCrjt number reflected in the recfister. V;}-.cn 
the trnnsaotion is cctuplf-te, tho file will be pulled, the register entry 
closed, and the expending docracat placed in the voucher file and an entry 
made in the voucher register* 

£• Product Accountingt 

Sepprato accounLs will be established for devolcpiXontal projects carritd 
out by the Desicn and DeveloTmcnt Division* These acco»;nts vdll be ejitab^ 
lisliod for dovelopncntal prcjects carried out by the Desif^n and Devolopnent 
Unit* Those accounts will be idc-jntlfied as follows: 690-/j , 690-2, etc* 

1» &?^^iLQi'^?i^;yr^^^ Persons working on projects will sutait a. 

month.ly cc^.t r npori; in tiiO fora shovii as Exariple 6. In rep^ard to 
supplies, ti'd^; report will indicate only those supplies taken from 
operationv.l stocl:s. Itens purchased scpai^atcly esr;otd?,lly .for a 
project will be costcd -to it from the pui'chase order* 

2» jPostinr; ^r\\cr. A sep:a*Rte voucher file and rer^ister will bo maintained 
for sales. The shippinjj order, Fora shown es B)ca:npl© 7, will 

be used as the tr^saction docurrent. Voucher numbers will bo pre- 
fixed with vn "S" to distinguish transactions in the sccount es 
Bales trr.nsactions* Sales entries \dll be entered in the appropriate 
project account as incoriO. 

3* Tur nlpcy in Funds Funds will be turned in monthly to the VCU Cashder 
using Form li^cT^ shown as Exojuple 8* They will be deposited to the 
Agency Fund under tlie budjjct code of the Center* These codes will be 
furnished the caldert 

23&-01..002-1999 
0222-22iia.1999 


F, Reporting. 

The Inntructional Sorviceii Unit Leader vdll provide prcgrnin mennporo vith 
monthly reports on funds. The fund Allocation nnd Reporting Form oliovn ao 
Ejiciople 1 \dll bo uccd. The allocr^tion copy v;ill be reprcducod nuch month 
and ciirrcnt firjurec eritcrod to cop.plote iho form cg a monthly report, yig- 
uros vill be cumulative vithin the 'quarter of allccction* 

iv-poLiciEs ; " 

The Inctructional Soi^vicos Unit Leader vl XI assuix that records ei-e maintained 
in an audit able condition. 


v-referh:ces 

Memorondioi ilo. 1 : Budgeting Procedurec* 

MemoranduLi No. 3* Center Supply Procedures. 

Memoraiidun No. Supply & Service Acquisition Procedures* 

Memorandum No. 5t Property Responaibility* 


LFJ.railKG RESCUHCrlS CErJTER Vivien K.' Ely / 

Virginia Coirjxnucalth Univc?"sity Director 
1617 Monur^ent Avcrnio 
. Ric)imond, Virginia 23;>20 


Inclosures: 
Figure 1 : l^ocrfuii Stniotiu'e 


Exan-iplc 1 
EJCaniple 2 
Example 3 
ExfiTiple /f 
Example 5 
Example 6 
Example 7 
Example 8 


Form LF.C-.1, Fund Allocation and Reporting Form 
Voucher Ro^lstor. 

Accounting foraat, Central Account* 
AccoiJntinr; fcr.Tiat, Frocrcm Accounts* 
Corj*dt?nont Refdster. 
Prcc\uct Expe'nditwo Report. 
Form LRC-2, Shipping Order. 
Form LRC-3, Fujnd Deposit Form 
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PLfkHMiKG, pncGiuy.vtiKa and DUDom^o structure 

100. mU.GElW St CEKTER SUPIX)RT 

200. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOFiffiKT 

300. PUBLIC INTORI'MIOII .M.^iIICi:TIl^G. 

310. Nov/ulcttcr production & distribution. 
' 320. Public Infor.nation Cpcrations. 

330. Marketing Opcratlono# ; r 

ifiO. IJIFOriJL\TIOiJ SERVICES 

500. INSTRDCTIOUAL SERVICES 

510# Division Oporrxtions. 
520. Materials f;upport servicoo. 
530* Field On-.site Asi^istonce. 
5A0. In-ser/icG TrcdMng ih^-ojoots. 
550. Refcrenco & Landing Operations. 
•560. Consulting Cperationco 

600. MJlTEfllALS DESIGN AND DEVELOPvIEKT. 

610. Division Operations. 
690. Project Accounted 

700. INSTRUCTIOIIAL RESE/;RCH &. DEVELORdri!T 

71 0» Oporationso 

720. RoccGrch projects* 

COO, REPRODUCTIO2: & DISTRIBUTION ■ 

810© •Reproduction Oporcxtl^na. 
^20p Malli-ooia Opcrcitions. 
830c Pi'oduct Dictributiona 


OBJi^OT CODES: . 

XXX. 1100 Psrsoruval 

XXX,1200 Conti-actu^-nl Scrvicos (120D, loss 1213, 12^0, 1260) 

XXX,1213 Professional Sei-vlcoa. 

m.12A0 Travel 

XXX.1260 Comaiurdcatlono 

m,1300 Technical SuppUco (1300, leso 13A0) 

XXZ.13A0 Administrative Supplies 

m.l600 Operating Equipment (15OO & I6OO, less 1693) 

XXX.1693 Educationtxl laatcriale. 

m.1730 Facilities 

XXX ,1731 Equipaiont rcatsl 

ZXX.1785 rues and subscriptions 
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DIVISION REFCREf'lCE,. ..LENDING CONSULTING 


CODE DESCRIPTION ■. ALLOCATED EXPENDED COMMITTED 
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Example 


510.1593 Books, periodicals 

& AV materials $2500 
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Budget 


$500 
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EXAMPLES 
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REQUISITION REGISTER ■ 
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Class of Supplies/Services 
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Commitment 
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' 1 


Cuntoir.cr : 


IVoject doner! pt 3 on: 


Esti fr.j.iod 


lire 


Actual 


hrJ3 


Mc;ns 


Supply cst.ir;:ite 


Item 


Cost 


TOTAL ESTIMATE 


Total Supplie 


EXAMPLE 6 


^37 


TOTAL COST, 


VOUCIISR AMD SIIIPPIIIG ORDER 


Ordor Hoo 


PAYMENT RECEIVED 

} I Cash received vith order 


Dato received 


□ 


Customer Billed 


Vouchor NOo 


Ainovmt 


SHIPPING ORDER 


SHIP: 


Shipment Value 


(>up:r^tlty Cotrtlo.'- Noo^ U nit 


Item 


1 


set/12 


D. E. Recruiting Posters 


Unit Cost 
$3.00 


TO: 



FROM: 



. ' Shipped 


Signatiire 


dato 
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PROCEDURES AND POLICIES 
CENTER ADMINISTRATION 
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MEMORANDUM 100-3 
Dec. A, 1972 


SUPPLY- PROCEDURES 


I-PURPOSE 

* 

The purpose of this nemorandum is to provide uniform supply procedures and 
schedules within the Center • 


II- RESPONSIBILITIES 

1, The Instructional Services Unit Leader is responsible for the mainte- 
nance of effective supply procedures and for the management of supply 
activities. 

1. The Instructional Services Unit Leader will be responsible for main- 
taining stocks of office supplies for the Center. 

3, Unit Leaders will be responsible for maintaining stocks of opera- 
tional supplies. These are supplies other than office supplies 
which support division operations. Examples of these are art 
supplies used in Instructional Services and special forms used in 
Reference and Lending operations. 

III- SYSTEMS AND SCHEDULES 

• A. Supplies and Equipment. 

Office Supplies Comionly used office supplies will be maintained 
by the Service Unit secretary for the support of Center operations. 

2. Division Supp ly Rcq uireTnents Special working requirements which are 
generated by product development activity will be obtained from 
open accounts or requisitioned as project-immediate needs. These 
requisitions will be submitted as needed. . .. . . .. 

3. Major I frems of Equipment Major items of equipment are those items 
which are specified in the annual budget, or which are added to the 
budget as additional or substitute items. These items are ordered 
on the project-immediate schedule. 

B. Requisitioning Schedule. 

1. Monthly Requisition: For office supplies and commonly used opera- 
tional supplies. 


2. Project-immediate Requisition: Submitted as required for immediate 
operational needs or for lad^'et-approved items of major equipment, 

IV-FORMS USED 


LRC Form 4: Special Supply and Equipment Requirements. Copy attached 
as Enclosure 1. 

V-RETJ'F.^FNCES . V / 

Memorandum 100-1: Budgeting Procedures. 

Memorandum 100-2: Financial Control & Accounting. 

Memorandum 100-4: Purchasing Procedures, 



LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER Vivien K. Ely 

Virginia Commonwealth University Director 
1617 Monument Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 


Enclosures: 

LRC Form 4, Special Supply and Eqtiipment Requirements 


SPECIAL SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT SUPPLY REQUIREMENTS 


Division 


Operation Immediate 
Major Item of equipment 
Add to stocks 


Accounting Code 


Code 


Item 


Quant . 


Cost TOTAL 


XXXXX X. 


Recommended source: 


$A.OO $8.00 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


c 


signature of Director 


PROCEDURES AND POLICIES MEMORANDUM 100-4 

CENTER ADMINISTRATION Dec. A, 1972 

BEST COPY mmii 

SUPPLY & SERVICE ACQUISITION PROCEDURES 


i-PURPosE ' 

The purpose of this memorandum Is .to establish uniform procedures for 
requisitioning and purchasing supplies and services. 


II-RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Director of Instructional Services Is responsible for maintaining 
efficient procedures and for management of activities entailed in the 
acquisition of supplies and services. 


III-SYSTEMS AND SCHEDULES 
A. Fllefl Maintained. 

1. Requisition Replnter Requisitions will be entered in the "Commitment 
"Pef^ister'^ sho\m in Section ^ of Memorandum No. 2| Financial Control 
an:- Accounting. 

2. Re quisition "File A separate file will be initiated for each requisi- 
tion. The file folder will be marked with the requisition number 
and filed in numerical order along with other requisition folders. 
All papers relating to a requisition will be filed along with it in 
the requisition folder. \^en the requisition has been completed, the 
folder will be withdrawn, the voucher document will be filed, and 
other papers disposed of. ' ^ 

.B. Requisition Schedule, 

^* Hont hly Requisition Items maintained in 45-day stock will be requisi- 
tioned monthly as described in Memorandum No. 3, Supply Procedures. 

2» pperations-immcdiate Requisition Submitted whenever needed for supply 
and service requirements generated by product development activity 
or unforeseen operating contingencies requiring Immediate action. See 
Memorandum No. 3> Supply Procedures. 

C. Rciquisition Procedure. 

1. S toreroom Items Items obtainable from the VCU storeroom will be 

requisitioned on the General Academic Center Requisition attached as 
Example 1. 


2, Contract Items Items not supplied by the VCU storeroom, but which 
are available on state contract, are submitted to the VCU Purchasing 
Office on Purchases and Storeroom Requisition Form attached as 
Example 2, accompanied by an Agency Purchase Order Form attached as 
Example 3. Lists of contract items are published periodically by 
the State Purchasing Office, and can be obtained from the VCU . 
Purchasing Office. , 

3- Noncontract Items Items not obtainable from the VCU storeroom or 
state contract will be submitted to the VCU Purchasing Office 
on the Purchase and Storeroom Requisition Form attached as Example 
2. Detailed data Will be given on the desired items and a recom- 
mended vendor. - 

A. Open Accounts Open accounts are established to handle inexpensive 
operatiors-immediate requirements. These accounts should not be 
used as a source of supply for foreseeable requirements, nor for 
Individual items costing more than $10.00 

5. ' C6nfirmint> Requisitions Operations-immediate requirements for items 
costing over $10. 00 will not be acquired through open accounts. 
These items will be obtained directly from the vendor and the sales 
ticket submitted to the Purchasing Office on a confirming requisi- 
tion along wii:h a signed state invoice. The Director of Instruc- 
tional Services will approve all such purchases. 

'Receiving Procedures. 

Receiving Supplies and Equipment All items will be received in the 
mailroom by the Supply Clerk, who will assure that all items on the 
delivery ticket have been delivered and in good condition. Those 
items not received will be crossed off. He will sigh the delivery 
ticket and hand carry it to the Requisition Clerk. 

2. Complctin ^th e Requisition The Requisition Clerk will check off 
on tue requisition those items reflected on the delivery ticket as 
having been received. \Jhen a requisition is complete, a State 
Invoice Form will be completed. This form is usually prepared and 
submitted by the vendor. See Example 4, attached. The gold copy 
of the invoice will be signed by the Director of Instructional 
Services. At the same time he will enter by pen the proper item 
code and LRC code. Current item code information can be obtained 
from the VCU Accounting Office in the Administration Building. 

^ 

3. R eceiving Major Items of Equipment The Director of Instructional 
Services will be notified whenever electronic or major items of 
other equipment are received. He will assure that such equipment 
Is received in good condition by causing it to be inspected by 
technically qualified persons. 


IV-REFERENCES 

Memorandum 100-1: Center Budgeting Procedures. 

Memorandum 100-2: Financial Control and Accounting. 

Memorandum 100-3: Center Supply "Procedures . 

/Memorandum 100-5: Property Accountability. 



LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER Vivien K. Ely 

Virginia Commonwealth University Director 
1617 Monument Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 


Enclosures: 

Example 1, General Academic Center Requisition Form. 
Example 2, Purchases and Storeroom Requisition Form. 
Example 3, Agency Purchase Order. 
Example 4, State Invoice Form. 


VIRGINIA COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITY 

General Academic Center 
Requisition 


Requisition No. 


^lease type or print: 


Date 


Qty. 


Unit 


Description in Full 


Unit 


Supplies will not be iiiued or procured without o requiiition completely filled in and approved by Dean or Heod of Department. 


Totol 


[Leovo thii lection blank.) 


Reconrimended place of purchase: 


Signed • 

Dept. . Code- 
Address ^ Tel. Ext. 

ERLC 

cv'AC Example 1 


A450 REV. 


VIRGINIA COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITY 

PURCHASES AND STOREROOM REQUISITION 


NOTE GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS ON REVERSE SIDE 

r , 

SUGGESTED VENDOR | 


"1 


Number 107249 


Date 


19 


J 


DELIVERY 

F. 0. B. 

XEHMS 

SHIP VIA . 

DELIVER lOi 

INVOICE TO: 

COMMODITY 
CODE 

ARTICLES OR SERVICES y 

QUANTITY 

UNIT 

UNIT 
PRICE 


AMOUNT 


























































































































































































































TOTAL 





CHARGE TO CODE NO.. 
I O JO. OF FUND, 

.hminniirnrmaaiia 


DELIVER: LOCATION 


REQUESTED BY: DEPT. HEAD. 
BY 


TEL EX.. 


APPROVED 


1CD9064 


commonwealth of virginu 
comp. form 5—6/1/72—300,000 sets 
dupl;cat£ 

aad address of Smte A^eocr rtc«iving goods or service) 


.0 


BY 


r 

L 

r 

L 


(Name ud address of Vendor) 


INVOICE 
"1 

J 
1 

J 


Purchase Order No^ 
Requisition No 


Dote of Invoice- 
Kow Shipped — 


Terms ond Discount- 


NOTICE TO VENDOR 

All invoices against agencies of the GxLmonwealch of Virginia 
must be prepared on this form and four copies sent directly to the 
agency to which merchandise was shipped or for wliich service was 
rendered. Invoices must be completed in detail. Render a separate 
invoice for each purchase order promptly upon completion of ship- 
ment, or performance of service. Reuin last copy for yoar recoros^ 
If charges for freight or express are abided to invoice, original bill 
of lading or receipt must be atuched. 


DATE OF 
SHIPMENT OR 
SERVICE 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES OR SERVICES 


QUANTITY 


UNIT 


UNIT 
PRICE 


AMOUNT 


LEAVE 
BLANK 


VENDORS SHOULD NOT WRITE BELOV/ THIS LINE F VENDOR'S TOTAL 


Remarks 


l)l£l)l!Cri()\S 

' Disconnts. % 

Other (Specify) : 


Auioiint aTtifud for payiiR'nt 


c 


Excnple 3* 

The enclosed check is in payment uf the account as sticed aUwe. Any errors should be brought promptly to the attention of the State Treas- 
urer I*. O. L'ox (t H.. Richmonii 13, Va. and this check rtiarned with (he statement. An endorsed check conscttutes evidence of payment: no 
further receipt is required. 


ERIC 


COMMONWEALTH OF YIRdNIA 

COM?. rOIlM 5—8/1/72—300.000 SEl'S 
^ ' ORIGINAL 

<N«ine aad address of State Agency rrcsivins ffoods or Krvtce) 


r 


J 


BY 


L 

r 


L 


(Name tad address of Vendor) 


INVOICE 

n 

J 
n 

J 


Purchase Order No^ 
Requiiition No 


Date of Invoice- 
How Shipped 


Terms ond Discount- 


NOTICE TO VENDOR 

All mvolces against agencies of the G)iiimonwealch of Vtrginu 
must be prepared on this form and four copies sent directly to tht 
ageacy lo which merchandiie was shipped or for which service wa< 
rendered. Invoices must be completed in detail. Reader a separate 
invoice for each purchase order promptly upon completion of ship 
ment, or performance of service. Retain last copy for your records 
If charges for freight or express are added to invoice, original biL 
of lading or receipt must be attached. 


DATE OF 
SHlPMtNT OR 
SERVICE 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES OR SERVICES 


QUANTITY 


UNIT 


UNIT 
PRICE 


AMOUNT 


LEAVE 
BLANK 


VENDORS SHOULD NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE $ VENDOR'S TOTAL 


Purchose Order No. . 


Complete 


Incomplete □ 


Voucher No. 


Month 


Agency-Approp.-Activity-Object Enc. No. 


Amount 


Itted: 


Charged: 

ERIC 

aaouiaiea: 


Rcrciviet acaiDp. Dept. of AcctL 


Entered on Compcxol!er*a 
refiner of warranu 


DEDUCTIONS 

Discounts % 

Other (Specify) : 


Amount certified for payment 


To THB COMnHOLLER: 

It is hereby certified that the goods or services specified above 
have been received, or performed, payment therefor has not been 
previously authorized and that this expenditure is a proper charge 
to the appropriation indicated. This account is approved for paymenc 

Signature of 
•pproTxng officer 


Title 


iUs0 ink or foaiUBU) 


Example A 


• PROGEDUPJSS /Js^D POLICIES 
CENTiiR M/VMAGEMENT 

BEST COPt AVAILABLE 

ORQANJZATIpKALJl'^pPE Pw^^^^^ STRATE GY 

I- PURPCSE I . ... ' 

The purpose of this mcmorejndvja is to establish a basic sti-ategy of organi- 
zation wid operation v;hich vlll enable the" Center' to adapt flexibly both 
to ii'luctuating needs for products and ser/ices, and to steady trends of 
g:/ovrth. Tlie chart attached as^ Inclosure 1 is designed to reflect the 
f attern of orgaiiiz^ation. The policies and procedvires reflected herein are 
complejnentmy to those contained in Memorandura 300-3 > Marketing Operations* 

II- RESPONSIDILITY 

The Center Director vdll cause the necessaiy studies and actions to bo 
talcen to c&rry out the strategies outlined herein. 

IIL-ORGANIZATIOIJAL STRkTEGY 

Basic orr;fJ^ii?.ational principles to be followed are f le>dLbility, ease of 
expaiirdon and contraction of the organization, efficient systems, and 
econo:ny of operationo 

A, Fle/dbility and Adaptability. 

Flexj.biiity and adaptability are {gained tla^ough the establishment of a • 
peririancnt manf^r^ejoent orgpiiication, and through orgeJtiizing vsid disbanding 
* provisional visits an needed for specific tasks or services. The racr^o.ge-r 
rnent orgnniior.'.tion has the capability to desip^i services and products 
cor>coptvially mid to offer tlieni f or< sale* Proviirional units are orf^PJtiaed, 
loftor the sale, to provide the service or to produce the products* These, 
units f.re dif,bf.:ndcd v;hen no longer neededo 

B. Tlie 3-e.v-mcirient Kariageiacnt Org (miration. 

The si;:.o of the perinajient nana.<jcjnent organisation will be proportional 
to the tcrJ-: of gcn'erating service, and product concepts and to the task of 
niaaingiuf? and supporting provisional ujrlts. All overhead managoiiicnt, 
adirdnistrativoy cjid financial fiinbtions v/ill bo handled by the per^naneiit 
management organization, allov/ing provisional units to concentrate upon 
misfjion activitities. its functions ere shown graphically in Inclosure 1# 

The blocks shown in Inclosur*e 1 as representing the Tnanagement organ5,-. 
nation, represent functions, persons, or divisions, depending upon the 
level of service a.nd materials production. At a lov; level of service and 
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production, the blocks may be represented by persons. These blocks will 
develop into units as services are sold and provisional units are organ- 
ized to develop thom» The Center vill grow in terms of its ability to gen- 
erate and cell* D3tai.ls concerning units are reflected below: 

1* The Center niu^ectc^. The, Center Director will represent the orfjnn- 
i^ation to other institutions, supei^vise major operations of the 
Center, and coordinate activities so as to achieve the Center's 
operational and developmental objectives. 

2» The_^djy;.Edst This unit will handle for the Center, 

administrative, housekeeping, ludgeting and accoimting, and rardl- 
room functions. It will provide these also as support CGi^vices to 
provisional units, 

3» pp^iT.ntions ,._Ro.{^earch /vr Dq::;i f?.n _ Unit> Tliis unit will handle Center 
plfinnlng, research and testing activities, and product and service 
desig)'! f mictions. This will entail drav;ing up plans snd strategies 
foi' the aoMev&aent of growth and support objectives. It will 
entail the conduct of "idea" research essential to the creation and 
marketing of high-demand products and sen''lces. It will entail 
designing the products and services which the Center sellsa It 
vlll entail systems development nssistBuce to provisional units, 
and other professional as.^istmice v/hich' the types and levels of 
pi'oficiency represented in the unit permit. 

A« The inf ormation ^_<^^^^^^^ Unit. This unit v/ill produce the 

Center newsletter, handle, publicity, and conduct raarketing opera^ 
tions. It will ^also provide public infox^mation giiidarice and ser- 
vice to provisional units* * 

C, Provisional Units. 

iVovisioniil units will be orgoMzed for a number of purposes. Services 
\'hir;h are designed and sold to customers v;ill be rendered by provisional 
units ^ Curricul.^r £Uid learning rnaterieils boi:ir; developed for a customer 
v.'i3-l bo developed by provisional units. A small reseai^ch project or a 
■ fitur?.y group might also be a.tt£iched» These units will receive coriipleto 
adiidnistrutivo, financial, and operational support from the Center, as 
well as assistance \;hich in-house professionals have the expertise to 
pi'o\ddeo 

» 

Provisional units vdll be organized when needed to provide a specific 
sor\dce or develop a specific unit of learning. IJhere a customer wishes, 
a ciu"'ricului?i production unit may be operated on an ongoing basis to xuider- 
taJco project!^? established by the customer. Units will vary in sisie and 
stnicture. A service unit such as the Reference, Lending and Consulting 
Sei^^^ice, or an attached research project, might have a staff of four or 
five. A cm^riculum development unit might involve a curriculum specialist 
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and n part-tirno typ5.st, each vorking at liome. For org^mJ^zationgLl. purposes, 
each voiO.d bo considored a unit. The follov/ing types of unit have been 
idontificid es potential provi^donal units: 

lig££r.?Il^5bJiv^i-L^^^^^ This Icind of unit provides 

reference, lending ond corisUltinf^ i^ervices to vocational educator s# 
Separate unito or subunits- nay be eGtab?*i^,r>hod for different ser- 
vices. See Memoranduu 500-5) Consulting Sex*vices, end Memorandujn 
500-3) Materials Lending Operations, for a concept of the services 
involved* 

2« Re s e ar c l^n Ijt s » This kind' qf unit anticipates small research 
projects or study projects being attached for administrative, 
financial, systerjs, and professional support* 

3» Field Service __Unitr>» This kind of unit vdll be organijsed to pro- 
vide in*t;ervice training to vocational educators, or pex-haps to 
carry out an anaDysis of training conditions in preparation for 
in-service training • 

li^..^^/l?:.!^}.J-i^^^^^ vSei^yice 13nit» Thj.s kind of unit vrould 

screen professional reriearch and practice infonnation and dissem- 
inate to custorners that vlilch is relevant and critical to thcdr 
needso 

5» Support',, .^'^-^.te;^.^:? ^1 r:..Unit . This kind of unit v/ill develop support 
materials for existing curricula upon the demand of clientele 
purchasing the servicco 

pu)-riculujn _ Dsvc] onrrie nt Un it * Such a unit might be organised for the 
develo})!nCv!nt of a single cui-riculum, multiple curricula, or to furn- 
ish on ongoing curriculnr service, 

7» Ii:-L^:Jil^^l^v-.li'^^^ Such a unit vill be deveD.oped to create 

print c:d tnd/or iiudiovisual "learning materials. It vould develop 
units of le^orning materia3.s. as differentiated from support mater- 
ials v;h.ich are designed to strengthen existing ler^rning niaterialso 

D. Services Supplied to Provisional Units» 

The ;^,clTnin5 :strativc Unit v/ill provD.do administrative, budgeting, financial 
arid nailing i;ervices to provisional units» This vill involve prepackaged 
syr.'tcTn:^ v.Oiic.h are intej^rated vith the systems, of the central rnanagonient 
organiioationr. The provisional unites lender or director will be furnished 
\;ith an opc-i^rating manual containing complete in|btructions and fonns per- 
taJ.ning to support services, and complete information on the articulation 
of the unit v/ith the Center^ 

Services provided by the Operations, Research & Design Unit v.dll depend 
upon the range and quality of professional competencies exercised by the 
unit staff. The follov/ing services are illustrative of those which may 


c 


be provided. Help may bo provided in the dGveD.opracnt of syfitfems for the 
achieverfient of project objectivoju Help may be given in tho testing 
decie^i for curriculcr njatcrialo# Help may be proficod in the develop- 
ment of objectives, layout of coiu^Bon, the dovolopnent of learning 
experiences, the application of. ^e-rrjiing theory, or achievement teriting. 

The Public Information and Marketing Unit vill provide giddance in 
tliis area of expertise, and provide space for coverage in the Center 
nevsletter. It vill also provide assistance - v.dth the dovelopnent of 
brochures, ort and graphic work, ehd vlth reproduction arranger:ients gM 
scheduling* 

IV-OPEHflTIONAL STR/iTEGY 

The objecti.ve of the Center is develop.-aent of the range and quality of 
its expertise, the devolopraent of liigh-quality educational services and 
curriculor materials, tsxxd finai'icial independence through the sale of 
these services and products* 

The basis for gro\rth lies in the development of services md products 
which vocationrxl educators v;ill seek out* The ability to produce W.gh- 
quality services and praiucts will depend upon the crentlvity end exper- 
tise which can be fisscViiblcd* Creative ability and expertise must be 
brought into both the Operations, Roserirch ond Design Unit end into pro- 
visional unltsc Initicl growth strategy v/ill be directed toward the 
enlargeraont of tlris capabilityo 

Initially, the Center must seel: inveiitors wherever it con as a source 
of maintcnaiiCe and dcvoloprncnt capitalo Tliis investment must bo sought 
on the bafiis of original services and products of a hi^h quality v/Jiich 
meet the changing needs Ol ilcarnor, coordinator, ac?:.VLnistrator, and learn- 
ing sitU':::tion3o Invo^itor funds nuist be sought xmtil the sale of services 
and products covers operating costj^ vJid provides operating capital.^ The 
term ^^invcstor'* is xised hero to- designate institutions that i.iay invest 
in the development of new materials, in their reproduction and distribu- 
tion, or perljnps bothe See MeiTioranduin 300-3, Marketing Operations. 


V-POLICIES 

1* Provisional units must be financially independent and must reim- 
burse the Central Managemeht Organization for services received . 

2« The terms of relationship will be dra\m up for each provisional 
unit. These will define the relationship of authority and 
responsibility beti.'een the Center and the unit, the services to 
be provided by the Center, cxid financial relationslups. 
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VI-RLVERKiCES 

Memorandiun 300-3 Marketing Operations. 

Memoranduiii 500-5 Conf:{ulting Service^ 

Memoranduju 600-1 Product Identification and Acceptance. 


LliAILNING ilESOURCES GEilTE.H . . ' Vivien K. Ely 

Vii'ginia Conraoriwcalth University " Director 
1617 Monumont Avenuo 
Riclmiond, Virginia 232^;0 
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POLICIES AND PROCKDURFS MEMORANDUM 100-9 

CENTER MANAGEMENT ^''^ AVAlimE p^^,^ ^572 


VIS T. TOR RKCEP.TinN d RRTEFTNC PROCEnURF.S 

i -- 


I-PITRPOSR 


The purpose of this memorandum is to establish policies and procedures for 
the reception and briefing of visitors to the Center. The procedures herein 
refer to the formal reception of important visitors as opposed to the recep- 
tion of users who wish to avafl themselves of instructional support rervices. 


II-RESrONSIBILITIES 

1. The Public Information and Marketing Team will be responsible for 
planning and coordinating visitor reception and briefing activities. 

2. Unit Leaders will be responsible for conducting visitors who are at 
the Center in relation to business with their division, or visitors 
whose primary interests and competencies are related to those of 

. their division. 

3. The Public Information and Marketing Team will be responsible for 
maintaining up-to-date briefing materials. 


III--SYSTKMS AND SCHEDU1.ES 

1. Invj.tn tions Center staff members who wish to invite persons to the 
"Cantcir as visitors and who wish to extend them the courtesy of a 
briefing and tour, will coordinate with the Public Information Unit 
to arrange for a date and time. * 

2* Coord in rtMon vdth other Activities The Public Information Team will 
coordinate as necessary to determine a set of dates on which the 
required persons and facilities would be available to the visitor, 

3* ji?iL^ilt: ion and Briefing Plan Working V7ith the staff member who wishes 
to extend an invitation, the Public Information Team will prepare an 
appropriate program, coordinating with persons to be involved, estab- 
lishing responsibilities, *and coordinating activity involved in the 
preparation and conduct of the reception. Unit Leaders and the 
General Consultant will be provided with brief background information 
on visitors and the purpose of their visit. 

4. Impromptu Visits Visitors who drop in unexpectedly and who desire a 
briefing and tour will be referred to the Chief of Reference and 
Lending, who will be prepared to conduct a briefing and tour. 


IV-POLICIES AND CRITERIA 


1. Unit Leaders are responsible for maintaining their wor': areas In 
Q state of order which Is appropriate for the reception of 
visitors. 

2. The Public Information Team*. should be given the planning and 
preparation lead of at least a week so that coordination efforts 
do not preempt other ongoing activities. 

3. Short-notice receptions should be kept'to a minimum, since they 
tend to disrupt ongoing activities of the entire Center. 

4. The Center briefing and tour should be reserved for first-time 
visits of persons important to the goals and objectives of the 
Center and persons whose public position establishes a right to 
one. 


LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER 
Vir£',lnia Commonwealth University 
1617 Monument Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 


Vivien K. Ely 
Director 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES MEMORANDUM 100-12 

CENTER MANAGEMENT January 31, 1973 

STAFF ORGANIZATION '^' OPERATING PROCEDURES 
i 

I- PURPOSE AND DEFINITION ' 

I , ■ 

The purpose of this memorandum is to establish policies and procedures for 
the function of the Center 's operational and full professional staffs. The 
operational staff is made up of Unit Leaders and the Coordinator of Profes-*- 
sional Development Task Forces. The professional staff is made up of those 
persons who function as distributive teacher, educators at VCU, the perma- 
nent employees of the Center, and any temporary employees of the Center so 
designated by the Director. 

II- RESPONSIBILITIES AND RELATIONSHIPS 

1. Unit Leaders are responsible for the operation of their respective 
units and for the achievement of unit objectives. 

2. Unit Leaders and the Coordinator of Professional Development Task 
Forces will participate as an operational staff to carry out joint 

( planning, organizational analysis, evaluation and operations at the 

Center/DE Department level. 

III- POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
A. The Operating Staff. 

1. Any member of the operational staff or the Center Director may call 
a formal meeting of the staff. 

2. The staff member calling a formal meeting will furnish in advance 
an agenda of objectives. 

3. Staff recommendations to the Center Director will be in writing and 
will reflect the approval or dissent of each member. Dissenting 
opinions or qualifications will be stated in writing and accompany 
the basic recommendations. 

4. Members of the operational staff will keep one another informed of 
significant' events within their units or task forces and will 
coordinate with other members on matters affecting the operation 
of their units or task forces, or the Center/DE Department as a 
V7hole« 
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5, The operating staff will establish procedures for the conduct of 
its meetings and will schedule such formal meetings as are con- 
sidered necessary to the efficient conduct of Center activities 
and to carry out Center/Department-level assignments or operations 
established by the Center/Department Director. 

6. The Center's General Consultant will be invited to participate in 
formal meetings of the operational staff in which his advice is 
sought. He will be furnished the agenda of objectives of other 
formal meetings to which he has an open invitation to attend as 
his interests and concerns indicate. 

B, The Professional Staff. 

1. The full professional staff will meet monthly. 

2. The following objectives will make up the agenda of the profess- 
ional meeting: 

a. Progress briefings by Unit Leaders and the Coordinator of Task 
Forces, 

b. An open forum for the expression of concerns, interests, ques- 
tions, and recommendations of any prof essional staff member. 
These may be presented in writing if the member desires. 

c. Special brainstorming se*^.sions. 

d. Professional development sessions. 

3. The operating staff in consultation with the Center Director will 
develop and distribute in advance an agenda of objectives for each 
meeting of the professional staff. 
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POLICIES AIn'D PRCJ]']l)ljTlIi;3 
INi^OR:-:ATICN AMD >V.RKliTING 


May 22, 1973 


t ... * 

I^rURPOSE 

The purpose of thin monioraadujn ii^.to eoteblish, policieo said proccdui^es 
relating to public inrorina.tion operations. 

II-.RESP0N3IBILITIES 

The follcn.dnr; »tatemonts set forth tho public inf or:nf?.tion re^ponaibilitie 
of the l-I&vi (Fub.lic Infornr.tion f>- Marketing) Unit* The coordinator of 
thitt unit v/ill contribute Ir'.s prof crisional jud^rriisnts, compotencieo mid 
e>q:)erlDnce to the intorpretsitiontj , coir;.riunication3 and advico involved 
in the exercise of thof^e rcL^ponoibilititfrSo 

1. The developmant, publication and distribution of periodic inforina- 
tion incdia for the Center, its products', and its services. 

2. The coordination of all H-S-H publication activities in the Centero 

3» Maintain a sensitivity to feodback v;hioh .indicates tho occurence 
of jnisimderstondings requiring special information handling. 

III^FOUCIES 


1. Public information rnleasos may originate in bthcT units, but all 
v/ill be reler'sed through PlfJ-l. ; 

2. All Center publicytiony having pri^lal'•y "Center- iruifre" objectives ' 
v.dll be executed and developed in and released tlirough the 

Unit. 

3. The Unit Leader of PI^iM vdll follow guidelines established by tho 
Center. Director for the final release of materials to media 
contacts* : 

4. Center activities vhich are undertaken for public information pur- 
poses v/ill fall under the planning and operational supervision of 
the PI&^'I Unit. 

5. The PIfi-M Unit v/ill emphasize in information releases those Center- 
generated activities that demonstrate LPiC objectives, capabilities 
professional competence, and aspirations. 


( 


6. The PIf:M Unit vdll seek out applicablo raodla criteria and strive 
to moot tl'joni. 

?• InroTnc'.ticn oporotionf: ^v;ill bo directed toVcvrcl the ochievement of 
inf oi'i!iation o'ojoctivcSo ■ 

?>• The PIfv.v: Unit utili'zo" tht5 nccfjulcd industry tools (Mechanical 

art servicon, type, photof^rriphy, etc.) and raedia v.'j rnethodt: for 
reaching target marlcotst ^; . > 


LSLKKII'^G RESOURCES CEN7'ER 
Virr^inia Coa'nonv/cjclth University 
161 7 i'lomiiiiont Avonuo 
Ricb.-nond, Vircinia 23220 


Vivian K. Ely 
Director 
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POLICIES Am PROCIiDUrJCS 


MTiIMOIlANDUM 300-2 


BKT COW AVAIIABCE 


May 22, 1973 


I-PllRPOSE 

The pui'poye of t})is meinoronduin is "to establish objectives, policies, 
guidelines, Syjytems and criteria for the publication of the Center 
newsletter. r 


II^RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. The PI/i.M (Public Information & Marketing) Unit Leader will be res- 
ponsible for the developiiient, production and distribution of the 
Center nov;slettcr. 

2. The Reference Specialist will be responsible for the selection of 
books for revlev/ and for lists of reference end learning materials 
newly acquired in the library. See Systems Chart A-2,3« 

3. The Design nnd Dsvelopmont Unit lieader will provide input on new 
prcd>icts reedy for sale. See Systei^ns Chaz't /.-3» 

4.. The Center Director, in consultation with the PI&I^I Unit Leader, will 
recruit volunteers or assign staff members to provide input indicated 
on Systens Chert B. 

5. Ml Center stcff members will be alert to problens faced by coordin- 
ators fjnd will be responsible for input of these problems into the 
information system. See Systems Chart C. * 

•III-SYSTEMS AMD SOiEDULES 

A. Information on Reference & Learning Materials© 

Lists qr ^rrvny /.cQUJ.r ed Materia ls* The Reference Specialist \fill 
pi^blish lists vdth each nev/sletter of materials received in the 
libraxy since the publication of the last catalog. These will be 
fui-^nished the PI&M Unit Leader on schedules established on Chart C, 

2* Book and Len rninfy Materials Rcviev . From the shelves and from the 
list of new materials, the 'leference Specialist will select books 
and learning materials which are outstejiding and which are rele- 
vant to major, oncoming phases of the DE curriculum. 


1. 


i 


B* Information on Kev/ly Produced Materials* 

Tho Desipi end Developmont Unit Leader will coordinate v/ith the 
PI&iM Unit Leader on materials, dovelqpod for sale to permit a timely 
announcement in the newsletter. ''See Systems Chart A-3» 

t ... ' 

C* State- vide Problems and Solutions. 

Problems encountered throu.eh user letters /consultations, field visits, 
and conversations v;ith State Supervisors will be analyzed v;ith tho objec- 
tive of providing guidance aiid assistance/ Goiidance vill be offered 
through the ncv/sletter . Assistance vill be offered through field 
services. See Systems Chart C. 

D. Concepts, Methods and Media. 

The primary purpose of this information vill be to bring both tried- 
and-proven and nev; concepts, methods and media systems to the attention 
of coordinators. The selection of information in these areas v?ill be 
guided by tho principles; and practices of vocational education, by acknow- 
ledged requirep:c-ints for upgrading instructional and learning systems, and 
specific problems vith vhich coordinators are struggling* See System 
Chart B« 

Scheduling, 

The schedule attached as Chart D has been established to coordinate 
the activities essential to the publication of monthly newsletters* 


LEARwIKG RESOlJiiCES CEi'jTi''rt 
Virginia Convnonv/ealth University 
161? Monument Avenue 
'Richmond, Virginia 23220 



Vivien K. Ely 
Director 
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Inclosurest 
Chart A 
Chfirt B 
Chart C 
Chart D 


Nev;ly acquired materials. 
New media and concepts • 
State-vide problems artd solutions« 
Activity schedule© 
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FDLICIJ^S A1\'D PROCEDURES 


INFOmTION & MARKETING May 24, 1973 

BESl m AVAIWBLI 

MARKErjtiG OFSilATTONS 


I-PUIIPOSE 

The purpose of this nienorandiirn is to (jrovidc basic policies, procedures 
and guidelines for marketing curricxiluja and learning materials produced 
by the Center* 


II-RESPONSIMLITIES 

The PI&.M (l\\blic Information £: Marketing) Unit I^sder will be responsible 

for conducting nuu'keting operations under the policies mid guidolines of 
this rae;aorandum* 


III-SYSTEN5S Ai\^D SClIEDUDilS 

A» Ser\'lco Marketing Strategy. 

It seems likely that Liost sco;vices i;ill bo provided v/j.thin the State, 
cither to local businect^es or to vocational education. It laust be borne 
in mind, however, that so^is services may be in deiuaJid in adjacent states, 
or perhaps even nationa].ly» 

l]l.?i_ll?l^'lCl•l..Cs^\.i^iIp^ Since the Center cannot keep pex*- 

sonnel on the pavroll v/iih tho ):ope tl'iat they i^^ay be ablo to piwide 
covvxcQ3y it r.iuiat foj.lcv; ti straicj^y of dordgninp servic^js for sale 
and organi^inr.; then upon the con;-jU!naiion of a sale. 

2» Til e R efer en o Q „.rin cL.Ii^n^i ^ UL . j^^^^^i '^.^ * T'r^o primary customer for tld.s . 
service is tiie vocatnonval educator in the State of Virginia* It is 
Enticipctod that thlr> 5:ervice vrill be sold to Virginia^s Vocational 
Educators thz^ough budgeted funds provided directly frorn the Stato» 

3» Fi/'0.d j:or\^ic OS • In-servico training conducted by the Center vill 
either be cfirried out in response to requests from school s,yptc;ins 
or as a result of trajjiing designed in the Center arid sold to 
school systems. 

A» Professional Inf orm ation Sor^o.co. Inf ormatD.on on new teaching 

methods, new distribxitive practices, new data on learninf/, and the 
like, will be distributed as funds end staff time permits. Such 
information will be distributed through the Center newsletter o 
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B. Pi'c>duc-b J'terketing Strat(iny» 


It is nntdcipated that tho Center will undoi'^tako projoct?; to produco 
materials both for institutional cuatomers and for nntjonal sj»leo. Kach 
of tha.se eltoi-nativos offcrD different financial and nutrketinf; fjituations 
to be dealt vith, 

1» ii3Xl:£i:lJ1.2_iL^J:}i'iy^^ Three I'ousli cate^'oriea of^ 

marketing .situations hnve bc-ion identified, each requlrd.Ti;^ differ- 
ent siitrotof ior;- Kirr»t of all, thv:ro is the product which is devel- 
oped fo]' aJi institutional cui^tcmer sucK'as'the State of Virginias, 
or for. use hy the Institution. All costcj, in this r>itucition, arc 
borne by the institution. Secondly, there are product?', undr^rtr-ken 
for inatitutions i.'liich 'have potential for national oalct;. In this 
situation, the Ccntor must find the necessi'ry fundfj for producing 
copie.'j to be sold vxid the practical moans for proce3uinf^ srrles and 
distributinr^ riiatoriali? to cur;to:jiers« Finally, tl^ere is the proluct 
that is developed hy the Center expreusly for national srdes. }'ro- 
ducty of this sort, especially the more corp.plex ones, require tlie 
raost cproful planran^r froTi a financial and narketinf.; standpoint. 

2» Prc4uot^^Ccj:n:)l.e>:it;.^ Frojri the standpoint both of difficulty to 

produce and finaiicxy.l Involvoment, at lep.st thrcio bayic co:nplexity 
levels c?n bo distin/juished* I-Uitcrials at "Level-One" cornuleraty 
can be 11 lui3tr,?tod by such things as sets of overhead vio^vrraoh 
transparenci 03 and lesson learning; rruides. Materials f,t "l/.r/:.jl'"'i"^'o" 
co:f:v/lc'*/ity en ill rated by such thinr^s as printed and audiovisual 
notorlals for single le?:a*ning events. Mrtorials at "Level-Three" 
co:riplo>:ity tiro illustrated by conprciiensive lorrning unlt:^ such as 
a 3 ob'-pr op faction l:it or a real estate traininj; packa^^Oo 

3» ZC5lVi.?jLJiy/^^^^ Materials development at different coni]')lcxity 

levels vxll r6';uiro oirforont financial j;tratep:iT'S» Vor iniiterials 
on "I'^.5vel-.0rr:;'', iho Center can probably s\i;5por't f 'j-nrme:) c.lly all 
p};"a!:-or» of prc;duetion ?jnd dirrtribiu-ion. I.t hipjjor levels of eoM« 
plcxlty the Center \;ill b-^: nble to licjidlo only tiio dor::irju phase, 
that is, bringin;; the product to a state of developKient neeensaxy . 
to intox'or>t potential eusto.*iiors or investors in the p:c'oJ.uct'G dcvcl- 
oirnent ar.d reproduction, I\ny product on a complei.dty Icivol of t\/o 
or tlu'ee v/ill require a carefully thought-out plan of developr;:ent, 
flnr.noial support, testing, and final worketing and distributiono 

Most TjOVcI tv/o and three products will be developed for insti- 
tutional eustonicrs and then offered nationally if this is feasible. 
Host products developed expressly for national sales will be of 
Level-One complexity. 

^« fi^odAjct Idf untif icat ion a nd Accepta nce . Products will be identified 
and accepted as Center projects under the provision of Kemoranduin 
600-1 , Product Identification and Accepti'tnco, and this memorandum. 
Feasibility studies will be conducted under the provisions, of 
Memorandum 600-4, Feasibility Studios* 


C* IVc:not:lon end Kai'koting Strato^^y. 


The Contor ni;v;ijlotlor bo tbo br'filc nnrkotinf; vohicl.o for ,^:crvicos 

and prcductij, Ilov;over, tlviR ^^ill not pvocluch? V\o dovoloprnont and din- 
tribution of sopr»rate mrrkobin^^ ii^ctrUMonl.fj. Thoao may bo mailed v;it}i tho 
nov/Blottor or uftilcd ijcprratolyu . .. 

1* I^^'S-'^vQ.liiQD-.iir^ cfich ccn'vico 0B"Labli5ilKid, a promotion 

,r>trntG<;^y vill 03 crcr'.tfxl ml actively iMircuod. Since oon'icos aro 
providGd IrrKoly in Virijinia, end the 'nev;r*lottcr is distributed 
nationaJ.ly, worvico-proiaotion cor.vnuhicotiona vlll normally bo in- 
cluded as infjortu to the noiJalnttcr and diytributcid only with nov;s- 
lettoi'S goinf^ to educators in the State of VircinlQo 

2* .Prcy;?otj on .of Frcdu(vl.g, Fronotion of produntn, for c-.cono:ny nrj)<:c, v.dll 
be pursued prirar.rily vhrou/^^h the monthly ncv'sletter. A ytrrtegy v.dll 
bo dovioed for each product, both in tern:? of inf orinacion ra^ticl^;s 
to proprire the v;ay, and cpocifie uiJrl:Gtin[i; prosentationK dccipned to 
elicit sale:;. In llio ci:)^>f^ of more expcnr/ivo products, iiu-.rkoting 
efforts should be {;«Kr(id to the bud^-otin/; nnd fvmding cycle of cu/3- 
tomor innti butionj:.o 

3* • b'£¥_5lJl':;!^Vl£t^3.<.^5^^^ "^'he Center Staff v.dll remain 

alert to opportv».niLics to crcote n<^v product.'; nnd services and to 
potcr.tinl cufjto.ncrs f.nd invoytovfu Suoh ouportiuritien mriy occur' 
vithin tho :;tnto,. jiay criso fro?.i jx-tivitiof; in iidjacerit ntatcn, nay 
vriv^o frora natiojial or f»reional pro,^ra;ur» r;uch the Interiitf.to 
C0nrj0rtiu.1i; ntxy ^)vir>o from nou locrninr: rcccjnrch or jrictliCN:lolo?.v, or 
povhtips fi-o::i iiov; bivsinoj;s or^'jrj-.l/.ntion,* ry;vL^;;iUj «a^d prociGdxu'orjt 

The r.t;>ff vdll reintdn alert 03ucci?il3y to nivj M^^rkets. Th(-\se 
may bo fon-d iu oil'.^.r vocatAovinl to\cvi-C(jriy nution^l prorfrr.n--^, t)io 
dyvolop:i:,^:v'o of nL:\; nu^bhcdo, r.Md t})e li.ko* S'lo l'...j.'orandu.M 
Prod5ict "lde-»l/ific:; iMion tavi -y:co^;p I once, Saction I3X, PrroGi-n/ili /w-lo 

A- .?A:f;iaJjvC^5L\A^^^^ -f'^ tiltornr^tivo motliod in national eir.loa 

l:Lo3 in rn cpprcctch to tJ'intos iudividuj:lly, of .(''.irinrj ii/Ufnc for 
Tf\v,iiO purch.r.i:.o by tho r>tj;to at cn nuVc:rru.'i.q\^o\U'5 price for di:;tidl:u.tion 
to itn ccordinrctorG o,nd cducatorrj. The kind of item wluch could be 
cold fiuco':-':::.v.fully this vay is the kind of vinit v.ldch io botli highly 
effective t^nd basic to every classroom* 

D* The Soi^rch for Investors. ' 

The term "investor" is used here to desifpiate institutions that may 
invest funds in the development of neii materials, in their reproduction and 
disbrituhion, or uherhaps both. It is '^he. task of the Operations 3 Research 
and Design Unit to produce materials vhich meet nevr needs, or old needs in 
new vfays, and the task of the Information and Marketing Unit to find investors. 
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IV-POLJCIKS 


1. Mavkotin(- ortiuatcs, surv^jyw o^.d pirns will bo carried out v/ithln 
the proccrc frcncMork ol* ' vjno. fn'^rlu'.n 600-^1, l-Vo'Juct Idontif ioation 
arid occoptr.nco, r.nd •'le.'l^J;Mdu.;t^ FocLd.bility Studiofj. 

2* ^Vofcr.sionnl fiGn:).«trj;OG Ivo soufjht from the ^'iarkotinf; Department 

of the School of tu.'iinocwT in the ostln^ation mid establislmiGiit of 
R oiling prices. • , . . •; 

* 

3- Pi'ofofiiional asrdstr.ncc vill bo aouplit from tho Mcrkotiaf; I^Gpj^r'nent 
in the mcTkotin[_7, djid diptribution planning for cipocific products, 

A. I'Uirkctinf; planrj imd strntofdos \'ill be revie\.'ed by the Centfei^ St(iff 
«nd approved by the Center Director. 


MemorMduni 100-5 Org:*nisation;il & Operational Strategy. 
Ke:norandina 300-2 Cejjter Kov/iilottor. 

Mci?A6raudv-T. 6':0-.1 Proruict Identification & /^.cceptance. 


161'/ i :c:)'j :\uril /-vtrnuci 
Rich:::o:;d, Virninia 2X'^7>0 


■ ■n ' J 

Vivir^n Kc. Ely ^ 
Director 
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PROCEDUW'IS AND POLICIES 
INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 


BEST con WftlLftBCf 


MEMORANDIM 500-1 
January 31, 1973 


LEARNING MATERtALS REOUIREJDilNTS 


1-PURPOSES AND DEFINITIONS 

A. Purpose. • ' 

The purpose of this uiemofandum is to establish responsibilities, 
systems, criteria, guidelines and decision processes to make possible the 
efficient identification and validation of user requirements and the sat- 
isfaction of these needs with the best available materials. 

B, Definitions. 

Vlhen the following terms are encountered in this memorandum, they v;ill 
be used as defined belov;: 

U nformulated and Formulated Requireme nts Those requirements which 
users bring to the Center as rav;, unanalyzed needs, are referred to 
^unformulated requirements. Those which users bring after having 
analy^ied their needs and having specified those materials which are 
needed, are referred to as formulated requirements. 

2, Unsatisf i ed Requirement s Those requirements for materials v;hich 
cannot be met from current holdings are referred to as unsatisfied 
requirements. Learning materials as used here refers to AV or 
printed materials designed for instructional as differentiated 
from reference use. 

3- Holding Requiroments Requirements which are generated in 'the pro- 
cess of evaluating competency holdings are referred to as holding 
requirements. They represent a deficiency of spread or depth in 
a competency holding and thus a potential for unsatisfied require- 
ments . 

^- Proj ect Requ irements Those requirements which the Design and De- 
velopment. Unit generates incident to the design of a product or 
service are referred to as project requirements. Some of these 
will be met from current- holdings , others will become unsatisfied 
project requriements . 

5. Staff Development Requirements Those requirements which are gen- 
erated by staff members for the development and updating of pro- 
fessional competencies are referred to as staff development require- 
ments , 


1, 


II-RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Leader of the Instructional Services Unit will be responsible for the 
efficient function of systems outlined herein. 

III-SYSTEMS AND SCHEDULES I ' 

Note on the systems foldout, that the system >as .a whole is broken down 
into three sectors. Sector *'A'* deals with the identification of unsatis- 
fied requirements and the support decision. Sector "B" deals v/ith the 
situation in which a decisioii: to support entails the acquisition of addi- 
tional holdings. In this sector of the system, sources are studied and 
support alternatives explored. Sector *'C" deals with the process of 
evaluatinf^ alternatives, gathering additional information V7hen necessary, 
and arriving at a decision regarding materials to be acquired. 

A. Sector "A" — The Support Decision. 

The objective in Sector '*A** is to evaluate unsatisfied requirements 
and to decide V7hether and how to provide support. 

Sources of Requi r ements These are the general sources of support 
requests: 


a. User Request Support requests will be presented regularly 

by teacher-coordinators , by teacher-educators, by State staff 
/ members, by college-level DE students, and the like. 


b. Project Support Support requests will come from task forces 

engated in the development of Center products. 

c. Staff Development Support requests v;ill come from Center 

staff members engated in tlie developm.ent of prof ession^il 
competencies needed in the Center. ^ 

d. Holding Evaluation Support requirements v;ill be generated 

by special in-house evaluations of competency holdings. 


2. Eva 1 u a t i on C r n t e r i a Unsatisfied requirements vjhich are being 
considered for support by the Cen1:er v;ill be evaluated against 
the criteria reflected in paragraph A, Section IV, plus the 
special criteria set forth below: 

a. Field requests will be examined in terms of frequency of 
demand and cost. 

b. Competency holding expansions will be considered in terms of 
depth and spread of current holdings. 
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c. Project requirements will be considered in terms of the con- 
tribution of project-materials to competency lioldings and the 
feasibility of sh6rt-term loan from a local library. 

d. Staff requiraments/will be considered in terms of the regu- 
larity of reference use, to decide whether materials are needed 
as an on-shelf reference or whether they may be obtained as 
needed from a local library. 

3' E valua tion an d Decis ion Process Any request for materials by users 
represents- for the library a support requirement. Host user re- 
quircmcints can be filled from existing holdings. If this is not 
the case, then the Center must decide whether to expand holdings 
to cover such a requirement. 

a. The Process The Librarian V7ill obtain from the user all of 

the pertinent data requa.red to understand the user's needs and 
required to intelligently apply decision criteria. This data 
will be furnished the Supervisor of Reference and Lending for 
a decision to support or not to support the user. 

b. The Decision The Supervisor's decision will be based upon 

the crlterial guidance set forth in paragraph 2 above. If the 
Supervisor decides not to support the user, she v/ill if norm 
him in writing. If she decides t_o support the user, the file 
will be returned to the Librarian for a materials availability 
study. ^ 

Staf f Requests Requirements generated by staff members in relation 
to projects- or staff development will be submitted to Reference and 
Lending on LRC Form No. 3, a copy of v/hich is attached as Enclosure 1. 

B. Sector "B" — Developing Alternatives. 

The objective in Sector "B" of the system is to discover what alterna- 
tives exist in regard to materials vjhich meet unsatisfied requirements. To 
achieve this objective, the Library Reference Staff will conduct a materials 
availability study. To support these studies, the library will maintain a 
bank of information on the sources of materials, and on specific materials 
relevant to vocational education- 

^ 

1. Resource Information Bank The Libra:rian will maintain a resource 
information bank on relevant materials, organized to facilitate 
materials availability studies. This organization should antici- 
pate competency-based requirements of a professional and a tech- 
nical nature. Files will contain information on both audiovisual 
and printed materials. 


2. 


Materials Availabilitv Study The purpose of this study is to dis- 
cover what materials are available and to develop alternatives both 
in regard to specific materials and to sets of materials. This 


i 


study will be guided by the nature of the objective which has 
established the user's requirement for materials. 

3. Study Fomat A stvidy for^iiat, will be developed to formalize pro- 
cedures for the materials availability study and to provide a con- 
tainer for brochures and the like which are relevant to the ana- 
lytical and decision tasks entailed in the study. 

C, Sector "C"~Evaluation and Decision. 

The objective of Sector '*C*' of. 'the system is to evaluate potential 
materials and to arrive at a decision as to which set is optimum to the 
user's needs. 

1. Analysis of Alternative s The reference staff will study the sup- 
port alternatives to discover which would best enable the user to 
achieve his objectives and which would best meet applicable crite- 
ria in paragraph A-2 above. Based on this study, the Librarian 
will recommend a course of action to the Supervisor of Reference 
and Lending. 

2. The Acquisiti on D ecision The Librarian v;ill submit the study 
folder to the Supervisor of Reference and Lending for an acquisi- 
tion decision. Several action possibilities are involved in the 
decision process. The study and fund availability may indicate 
to the Supervisor a cloar decision. It may indicate to her that 
certain materials should be rcviev^ed prior to deciding. It may 
indicate that a special search should ,be made for additional 
materials. Or, it may indicate the development of materials by 
the Center. On the other hand, the study may indicate to the 
Supervisor a decision not to support the user. 

a. The Clear-cut Decision If the study leads to a clearrcut 

decision, the Librarian will initiate Form LRC-3 and forward 
this to the Requisition Clerk for acquisition. A copy of LRC 
Form-3 is attached as Enclosure 1. If the decision is not to 
support the request, then the Librarian v;ill notify the user. 

*b. Further Study of Materials The Supervisor may decide that 

certain materials should be reviev/ed. In this case, the 
Librarian will forv/ard Form LRC-3 to the Requisition Clerk, 
indicating thereon that items are for review. 

c. Special Searches for Materials The Supervisor may decide 

. that a special effort should be made to discover new materials. 
This may result from a consideration that materials so far 
kno^'in are not of a quality desirable, or from the Supervisor's 
knowledge of other potential sources, or from her inquiry in 
the professional community. Special searches will be made in 
each case before a decision to develop materials in-house. 
See Memorandum 600-1. 

1 * 
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d. Development of Materials In-house If there are no satis- 
factory materials available, then In-house development will be 
automatically considered. Requirements which might be satis- 
fied by AV instructional support items which are normally pro- 
duced as a field .service may be handled within the Instructional 
Service Unit if the 'usar is willing to pay for the service. 
However, if the item is. to be considered for development at 
Center expense and furnished through the library, it will be 
turned over to Design & Development. for processing under Memo- 
randum 600-1. Requirements which would entail such major items 
as student learning materials, books, curriculum guides or major 
AV productions, v/ill be turned over automatically to Design and 
Develo'pment . 

A. Special Searches Special searches for materials will include but 
not be limited to correspondence to publishers, search in special 
collection libraries, and consultations v;ith professional persons 
and organizations. 

5. Information to the User The user will be kept informed as to the 
status of processing. 

D. Project-immediate Requirements. 

Since new information is brought into curriculum projects throughout 
the entire- process of development, it is occasionally necessary to take 
special Pleasures to expedite the acquisition process. Unit Loaders having 
such requirements will hand-carry LRC "Form 3 to the Supervisor of Reference 
and Lending where the following action will be taken: 

1. If materials are not on the shelf of the LRC library, an immediate 
attempt will be made to locate materials in local libraries. 

2. If materials can be obtained locally, they will be expeditiously 
borrowed and reviewed and a decision made whether or not to pur- 
chase materials or if'copiea extracts v;ill suffice. ' 

3. If a decision is reached to purchase, acquisition action will be 
taken which meets the needs of product developers. If necessary, 
and budget permits, telephone orders and air shipment may be used. 

E. Requisition Schedule. 

Requisitions for materials will be for\^7arded as prescribed in Memo- 
randum lOO-A, Supply and Service Acquisition Procedures. 

IV-POLICY AND CRITERIA 
A. General Policies. 

1. All in-house requirements for reference and learning materials 
will be forwarded through Reference and Lending for processing 
under this memorandum. 


2, All purchases for Induvidual reference works costing $25.00 or 
more, or individual learning materials costing $50.00 or more, 
will be approved for purcha^g by the Supervisor of Reference and 
Lending. Any individual item* costing $100.00 or more will be 
approved by the Center Director. 

B. Acquisition Policy and Criteria. • 

1, Acquisition Policies 

a. Materials may be acquired which are related to competencies 
needed for the gainful employment of DE students or for the 
professional development of teachers-coordinators . 

b. Materials may be acquired which involve career education from 
kindergarten through post-secondary, to the education of out- 
of -school youth and adults, and to vocational teacher career 
education, 

c. Materials may be acquired v/hich are related to general educa- 
tion if the knowledge helps develop an occupational competency. 

d. Materials may be acquired for staff development if they relate 
to competencies exercised in Center activities. 

e. Research materials may be acquired if they apply to any of the 
above categories. 

f . Compriitencies for v;hich holdings are developed v/ill be those 
practiced in the United States or Canada. 

2« A c c{ 11 i f rj . t i on C r i t o r "ki Materials which fall within the policies 
above v.^ill be subjected to'ttie follov/ing criteria: 

a. The source of information contained in the material raust be 
an autlioritative one. 

b. - Content, reading level, format and media must be appropriate 


to known or foreseeable 


user needs. 


c. Materials must be sufficiently durable to stand up under ex- 
pected handling. 

d. Usefulness and demand for the material must justify the cost. 
V-FOMS USED 

See LRC Form No. 3, Materials Requirements Form, attached as Enclosure 1, 
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PRQCEDUHES AND POLICIliS 
REFERENCE AIJD LENDING ' 


^ COW AVAILABLE 


MEMORANDUM 500-2 
January 31, 1973 


MATERIALS RECEIPT-. & INPROCESSING 

I 

I- PURPOSE 

The purpose of this memorandum Is* to establish responsibilities, procedures 
and policies regarding the receipt, review, classification, and inprocessing 
of materials beinp. received from vendors, 

II- RKSPONSIBILITIES 

1. T^e Instructional Services Unit Leader will be responsible for the 
physical receipt of reference and learning materials and the return 
of materials when reviewing results in their return to a vendor. 

2, The Chief of Reference & Lending will be responsible for materials 
review, classification and processing for accession, 

III- SYSTEMS AND SCIIKDUI.ES 

Note on the systems foldoiit that the system is divided into four sectors. 
Sector "A" deals with the physical receipt of reference and learning mater- 
ials. Sector ''B'* deals with the handling of materials ordered for review. 
Sector "C" deals with the. classification of raaterials. Sector *'D" deal?; 
with the necessary processing of materials to ready them for inclusion in , 
holdings and for lending or reference use, 

A, Sector '*A" — Receipt of Materials, ^ 

1, ReceivinQ ; Materials All incoming reference and learning materials 
will be received physically in the reference room. The Librarian 
will check off materials on the shipping document and determine 
whether everything listed has in fact been received, 

2 • Materials Ordered for Rdview 

a. A return date of 15 -days following date of receipt will be 
established automatically for all materials ordered for review 
unless publisher establishes an earlier date. 

b. The Librarian will maintain a control card and file which will 
reflect the return date and the name of the person assigned to 
write the review. 

c. The Chief of Reference and Lending will make arrangements for 
book reviews. These will be governed by Memorandum 500-10. 


B, Sector *'B" — Reviewing Procedures. 


This policy refers to the review of materials which have been ordered 
for review to determine whetlier they meet the criteria of this Center for 
acquisition. < 

1. Responsibility The Chief of Reference and Lending will supervise 
and coordinate activities entailed in the review of reference and 
learning materials. 

2. Reviev/ Pro.cedures 

a. The Chief of Reference and Lending will determine what exper- 
tise is required to properly evaluate materials and make the 
necessary arrangements for such competency. 

b. Materials will be judged in terms of the policy and criteria 
reflected in Section IV-B plus technical criteria pertaining 
to the communications media involved. 

3. Control of Materia ls Ordered for Rcviev? The Librarian will assure 
that materials being reviewed are returned ir. time to meet the 
publisher return date, and will coordinate v/ith the Requisition 
Clerk on action taken to return or purchase the materials concerned, 

C. Sector "C""Classif ication of Materials. 

Classification Stud y The classification study will be conducted 
by the Library Reference Staff. Those cases within the competence 
of tlie Librarian v.'ill be decided by her. More difficult cases 
will be referred to the Chief of Reference and Lending for study 
and a classification decision. 

Clasp,] f j cat j on Cj.ij.jJj?. The Chief of Reference and Lending will main- 
tain a classification gui-^de for use by the Library Reference Staff. 

3» User Inf or mation Relc v^Be As part of the classification procedure, 
a data processing card v;ill be prepared with the necessary catalog 
data. These cards v/ill be used to print out a new acquisition list 
for inclusion v;ith each of the quarterly newsletters. 


r 
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D, Sector "D" — Processing for Reference Entry. 

le After classification for reference purposes, books and other mate- 
rials vzill be marked and prepared for lending and reference use 
and then released to the appropriate competency holding. 

2« Data processing cards will be filed in a "new acquisition" section 
of the card bank until quarterly print out to be distributed with 
the newsletter, after which cards will be filed in the catalog sec- 
tion of the card bank. - . > 


9^. .2. 


IV-POLICIES AND CRITERIA 

A, General Policies. 

1, Expensive reference and learning materials will be carefully ana- 
lyzed before a decision tb 'purchase. 

2t Audiovisual learning materials vill be reviewed by persons competent 
to judge the quality of media, quality of communication and learning 
processes, and its contriJnition to the development of a competency. 

B. Reviewing Policy and Criteria... 

These policies and criteria are a duplication of those reflected in 
Memorandum 500-1. They are duplicated here for the sake of convenience. 

B, Acquisition Policies. 

1. Materials may be acquired which are related to competencies needed 
for gainful employment., or for the professional development of 
teacher-coordinators. 

2. Materials may be acquired which are related to public education 
from kindergarten through post-secondary, to the education of out- 
of-'School youth and adults, and to vocational teacher education. 

3. Materials may be acquired v/hich are related to general education 
if the knowledge helps develop an occupational competency. 

4. Materials may be acquired for stuff develo^jmcnt if they relate to 
competencies exercised in Center activiti-^^. 

5. Research materials may be acquired if tliey apply to any of the 
above categories. » 

6. Competencies for which holdings are developed will be those practiced 
in the United States or Canada. 

C, Acquisition Criteria. 

Materials which fall v/ithin'the policies above v/ill he subjected to 
the following criteria: : 

1, The source of information contained in the material must be an 
authoritative one. 

2, Content, reading level, format and media must be appropriate to 
known or foreseeable user needs. 

3, Materials must be sufficiently durable to stand up under expected 
handling. 

1 

4, Usefulness and demand for the material must justify the cost. 
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Memorandum 100-2: Financial Control & Accounting. 

Memorandum 100-A : Supply & Service Acquisition Procedures. 

■I • 

Memorandum 500-1: Learniujj Materials Requirements. 
Memorandum 600=-!: Identification & Acceptance of Products. 
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PROCEDURES MD POLICIES MEMOKANDUM 500-3 

BEST copy AVWWBtf 

REFERENCE & LENDING April 23, 1973 

MATERIALS LEyPtNG OP ERATIONS 


I-PURPOSE . 

The purpose of this memorandum is to establish policies and procedures for 
over-the-counter lending of educational materials in the Center Library 
and the lending through the mail to users V7ho order from the LRC catalog. 


II-RESPONSIBILITIES 

1, The Reference Specialist will be responsible to the Instructional 
Services Unit Leader for carrying out the policies and procedures 
es'tablished herein and for the efficient conduct of all lending 
operations . 

2. Direct supervision of lending operations V7ill be exercised by the 
LRC Librarian, 


ITI--SYSTKMS AND SCHEDULES 

A. Records and Files, 

Control F iles The following files will be maintained by the Librarian 
to control tl\e ordering and lending of library materials. 

a. Books-on-order File: A card file will be maintained on, materials 
which have been order eel. LRC Form 9 will be used. Cards will be 
filed alphabetically by title. 

b. Books-received File: VJhen a book has been received, the LRC 
Form 9 will be removed from the *'books-received" file and placed 
in this one. The card will be maintained in this file until 
materials have been publislied in the LRC catalog. 

c. Periodical Karde:-: File: A control card will be maintained on 
each periodical suscribed to by the Library. This will be main- 
tained on LRC Forms 10a, 10b, or 10c, Cards will be file alpha- 
betically by title in a Kardex file. 

d. Book Loan File: Records of books loaned will be maintained on 
LRC Form 11. Loan cards will be filed alphabetically by title. 


e. Book Reserve File: A card file will be maintained on all books 
placed on reserve. The Book Card, LRC Form 11, will be removed 
from the book being placed on reserve and entered in the "book 
reserve file" alphabetically by title. LRC Form 11 will be re- 
placed in the book 'by a Reserve Book Card, LRC Form 13. 

f. Name and Address File: A file will be maintained reflecting 
^ the name and address of all users of the Center Library. 

g. Rented-materials File: .In addition to the card established to 
record the loan, LRC Form 15 will be initiated on all materials 
rented from the Center. These will be maintained in a separate 
file. 

2. Information Records The following information records will be main- 
tained by the Librarian. 

a. A record of daily circulation statistics broken down by type of 
materials • 

b. A monthly record of new acquisitions broken down by types of 
materials • 

B. Printed Materials. 

Che c k-out' Procedures 

a. Books will be checked out on the Book Card, LRC Fonn 11, which 
will reflect the author, title and call number. This card is 
to be signed by the user to record the loan and will be filed 

in the '*book-loan file" alphabetically by title. It is replaced 
in the book by the Due-date. Card , LRC Form 12, which will reflect 
the date the book must be returned to the library. 

b. All other materials ,suc1i as f ile^-materials , magaz;a.nes and reserve 
materials are as a rule loaned for overnight use only. These 
loans arc recorded on either LRC Form 16 or 17. 

2. Check-in Procedur es VJhen printed materials are returned, the Book 
Card will be pulled from the "loan file," replaced in the book, and 
materials will be returned to their reference location. * 

C. Audiovisual materials. ; 

1. Reviewlnf^ A rrangemen ts The Librarian will maintain in the library 
the equipment needed to enable users to preview AV materials. Users 
wishing to preview materials at another location may check out mater- 
ials without paying the rental fee. 
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3, Check-in Procedures The same procedures will be followed as for 
printed materials except that in the case of rental materials, LRC 
Form 15 is pulled and used as a basis for billing for the rental 
and/or fine fee« 

D. Through- the-Mail Lending ^ " „ 

Both printed and audiovisual materials may be ordered from the LRC 
catalog and may be forv/ardcd by mail to the user. ' 

Check-out Procedures The check-out procedure is the same as for 
over-the-counter transactions described in Sections A and B above, 
except that the loan period is extended to allow for mailing time 
out and back. 


2« Packat^in^ and Mailin p, Materials will be packaged in containers 

sturdy enough to protect them* Materials will be insured for their 
replacement cost. The user will be requested to insure materials 
for the same amount for the return mailing. A return label will be 
furnished the user which reflects this information. 


3. Mailinp, Operations The Librarian will package materials for mailing, 
affix the correct postage, and forward materials to the campus mail 
room for insuring and mailing. 

E. Follow-up on Materials. 

1. Loan Periods With certain exceptions, the basic loan period is two 
weeks, \\niere such materials are mailed v/ithin a 100-mile radius, 
this period is extended to three weeks. Beyond the 100-mile radius, 
it is extended to four weeks. Audiovisual materials may be held by 
the user for one v/eck for previewing. Reserve materials, magazines 
and file materials will be loaned over-night only. 

2* Renewals Unless rcques.tcd 'by another user, materials loaned, on a 
two-week basis may be extended an additional week by the Librarian. 

3. Fines Materials loaned for one week or longer are given a grace 

period of one additional V7eek during which no fine will be charged. 
After this period the fine is computed from the original due date 
according to the library's schedule of fines. Overdue notices will 
be mailed out: at least twice weekly. LRC Form 14 will be used. 

Rental Fees Rental fees v/ill be approved by the Center Director. 

5. Secu rity of Material s Upon return, all materials will be inspected 
for completeness and damage. The user will be held responsible and 
must pay for either repair or replacement. If a user loses materials, 
other than through the mail, he will be held responsible and must pay 
the replacement cost . 
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IV- POLICIES 

!• Fine schedules will be approved by the Center Director, 

2. Fine schedules will be published in the LRC catalog and posted 
public observance in the Libirary. 

I 

V- FORMS USED ' • ^ 
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Form 

9: 

Book Order Form 

Enclosure 

1 


Form 

10 : 

Periodical Control Cards 

Enclosure 

1 

LRC 

Form 

11: 

Book Card 

Enclosure 

3 

LRC 

Form 

12: 

Due-date Card 

Enclosure 

4 

LRC 

Form 

13; 

Book Reserve Card 

Enclosure 

4 

LRC 

Form 

14: 

Overdue Notice Form 

Enclosure 

5 

LRC 

Form 

15: 

Rental and Fine Foxrm 

Enclosure 

5 

LRC 

Form 

16: 

Magazine Loan Form 

Enclosure 

6 

LRC 

Form 

17: 

File-materials Loan Form 

Enclosure 
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A. 


CId&s No. 


AUTHOR (Surname first) 


Accession No. 

miE 




Oste Otdctcd 





Date flecfivod 

Ediliun or Scries 



Volumes 

Dealer 

Flace and Publisher 

t 

Year 

List Price 

No. of Copies Drdcted 

Uo. of Copies 



Illustrator- 

Cost 

flecommended by 

; 

Approved by 


L.C. Cofd lio. 

Reviewed in 


Fund ChafQed 

OCMCO 18.257 


LRC Form 9: Book Order-card, 
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TITLE PAGE 
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CAT. NO, t-2006.1 
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LRC Form 10: Periodical Control Card. 
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LRC Forms 10b.& 10c: Periodical Control Cards 
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AUTHOR 


TITLE 


DATE DUE 

BOI^ROWCR'S NAME 
i 
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HIGIISMITH 4?-202 


LRC Form 11: Book Cai^d 


fRINTED IN U.S.A. 


DATE DUE 


Please do not remove this card from pocket 

rniNTIO IN U.S.A. 

{d)|3od uJOJj pJCD si^i 9A0UJ0J \oii Op oseo|j 


ana aiva 


LRC Form 12: Due-date Card 
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RESERVE BOOK I ■ 


j 


WC Form 13 s Book Reserve Card 
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This reserve book is NOT trans- 
ferable and must NOT be taken 
from the library except v/hen 
charged out lor overnight use. 

You are responsible for the re; 
turn of this book. 
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Inclosure 4 


Lccirntng Resources Contor 
\/iri)\mt Conunonwoolth 
Untvoi$ity 

tOI Wosf Franklin Sfrecf 
Richmondi Virginia 23220 


Date Duo 

I A COUkTGSY RCMINDCK 
TO RETURN OVERDUE MATERlAL(S) 


Stomp 


J 


LRC Form H: Overdue Notice Form 


NAME SCHOOL' DIV. TEL. N0._ 

• ADDIIESS \ 

( 

BOOK FIHF >IATERIALS PJCNTAL . DATE TAKEN: 

^EQUIP. FINE ^h:QUlP. RENTAL 

MAT. FINE OTHER RETURl^: 


DESCRIPTION OF tL/'vTERlAL: 


AMOUNT DUE: 


< P AID IN ADVANCE 

PAID UPON PJiTURN 

BILL FOR FINE 

BILL FOR RENTAL • '■ 


TO USER: PLEASE PJLTURN PAYMENT WITH THIS 
KOiy-I WHEN YOU RETURN MATERIALS. 
IT WILL BE MAILED BACK FOR YOU 
.TO USE AS A RECEIPT. 

^ SIGNATUIU 

USER . 

^ SIGNATUIU 

LRC ■ 


LRC Form 15: Rental and Fine Form 
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MAGAZTMES 


HAGAZIICE mXU 


DATE 


MAGAZINES )m BE KEPI Omi.'IGHT OiiLI 


LRC Form 16: Magazine Loan Form 
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LRC 


PIL^ l-IATERI/iLS 


PATE 


FILE MATKRLtlL MAY BE ICEPT OVERNIGHT OIJLY 


r r 


LRC Foim 17: File-materiels Loan Form 
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iUOTriioi: May 25, 1973 


Th'j pi));;.or(-r oi! this inciaorri'irium 1:; to proviue an oporntinp; inanucJ for the-* 
LRO yj.\x'i vy, Th::. nir.nur.l if.) intc;i,.c>od to provide po.l.icio^; rnd procoduroo 
t(> (ic/i-.;n iljbrnry ovo^cJ • onn and to cnnl.ilc ne\r personnel to ndtipt to 
tlio'lv job '..orw qu.U'Kly and CrUloMyo.*" 


At l^o^•.:Li'J.ou D;5r.cr:.pt?.on of Librarlnno 

Altlicr.^h a ol r.L;:-'-lf ed position, tho Librcrian ptrforiius a varj.c:;ty of 
duti::.;j4 vov^e oi' t:-'/:'. prol'oc:;^?. oncil in nr.tui-o, nr.-d «oiu(:' clcrricr,!. ilc/r.^ltOj 
alcjr^ v:ith Iho .'V/.c ,'3p-i.cir'li :it , :.^'rl.r:t^;in.s ef..r.C:nti^f.Hy cufpleto con-. 

tro.T ovur iJ/i 1 i.tiotio'':^:. of t)rj rvc:i'ovc:if:o ^it:r^:^y^ Tbo porition doon j:iot 
rc\uit*:. tr;:iniur; ir di;,trit-utiv(.: cd;:ci.\ti()n, but cdther training; or oy.poV' 
ionco in .'l;Vi;rr>ry !:cic.:uic: i^ hi[-.u?.y der-irt-bleo In addition, ov.a should 
hc.vi. ri ]'.':c'./!lcv'':-.o of b:..-.J::> vsv\ IX incitcrialfio Tho' pc-ri:.onc-.l nuc:'ij f icoti on.v. 
dc.':\vco i'iW (.'n: i;oJfj:i.o Ibif; f.or.itioP. iiicludc; f;<:curiicy in ccr./:lc. liixf;: 
vc.jO , j.'cr -5 ?'-c::''.>u\'rc;.\rji)oi:3, ability t-c orpoi'iix-e o:\co's o\'a v/orl- , 
;\bij 'li'r 1 •'» foMov iin;t::'i-c;tionn. ardD.itv to f^ot ivlo:\«; vilh co-v or ]c or, vrri 
jil-.vi./y i.T-;*.rr'^:::., rbi'J.ii/,' to vii'Mo prc'^c.'jtation*? before Xiwr^. (■rouj.^i), rj:d 
f;b:^ ^i^.v tr: ov.*.'iu:.tr; rc.^o\v;cc I'Uitcrialrio 

ue S'/l-otir.vi j'i ('rrordn:^ of I'^hterifilUr This r«-quir»^f^ \;orklnf- 
v/ii,;j tbr vTP/rj f-oooiali.st , i.io^bors; of tlio Dli fr/.ailty, 
hvA UX :;t:iT> ircjcpjnr^ \:p-.tf>-d&tri on ntv niutc^riali: throv;:-! 
C'jrrcnt jc'U; r.'ciLs tv:d pL^blir/ncx^s: ' 3.iGts0 In addition, it 
rccoircr tb':; ii:antor.:-.ncG of cccvvcto files on boo!:.o ordered 
iiii.i rctc:.i\i:;l, and record::; of roonios allccr.tcdc 

b» Cf!tr/lotjiv\:; and Cl.?..<^.5-ii?yinf5 !Iatoririlr.o Thin roquirer. firr^t 
[io:]ai:\i^ im underj-rtrno Li/.; of tho LKC conpet-ancy-bfjood cl.'iiSLii- 
fiCMtion syr.to;!! find ho\: to nrjo it in claiiGix^yin^^ n^*v/ rnater- 
icils-io On{;o thc5 Lj i-r.:3rian hn,:; cl:D3Gified the material and it 
)i.';r. )}ocn approved cy v/no -^ofGronco Spc;cialist, he/oho procosji 
it dei::cribcd in l-eotion III. 


c» rrov:).d:lii{'; ''.oforonco norvico* In a ra.foroi:co oop-icity, the 

Idbi'Cii\lo)\ pi\T/idoi5 ;in?v,;orr^ to inquiriow rro:n ujjarji. Th.Us riKiUlro 
0 (!;ood knov/lod/^o or llio l/l Drr.vy ^'•J col.'l.oc:t:lon. In addition, 
he/irJio lofMiLoTi i*nd i*^.ni:ca uvallr'/iuc} to iiftorn any v.ud all rr.tvter- 
ialK £:nd \:\tv iu<\ir\\ot In tho ui;c) oi* certain cnuipr.icnu. fj:i.uco 
many of t!:o roqut^iitr r^^c*f.ivod a.ro cither vri<^uo Oi» f.;o:ioraly 
(thir, rippli';-r> eirp-icially „to :s;:':l1 roquc^fitn) tl;o iiiibrrcian muot 
develop an ^bility to "kno\; vhat ko:iio j.;.^. talking about even 
v;lion ihoy ccn^t toll you.'' 

d» Tro.pctvution of i'latoriala Anuotritionn* AppvoxLr.ately onco a 
laonth, tlu-: Librarian ic rc:q\)ircd to prepc:ro ainiotations of 
soloctod library j-Tr.taribls to appoar An the i^UG ■nov.'i;lG^tc•rl, 
He/ohc^ nuat bo able to tIu.;rou5;hly ovaluato rufioui^ce matorials 
and relate thcni to toachini^ curriculuii. 

o» PT'Of/cntatlons to Gro;:py. Frequovitly^ rronps corr.e to the LUC 

for conl'oronoivs:, in-jjerviee trainin/r cer.L«ionr; or tours. Unually, 
a brief introcluation to t}io reference library and Itn rohjoiircos 
is inaludod a/id tb'i Librr::riDn, alonr; with the Refereneo Spiscialir. 
conduct:; tii^^ac tours • 

Pecoj'd Keeping;, In ordc:r to keep track of all tVic ino-tcjvials ir* 
tivj I:iJ'rary, tlics labi'arJ.i'u kojcpis a nunbo.r of filers vavJ records- 
Thc;r.e ino1\i!ic: dvii."Jy rocordiri;; of circulntion ctatiGtie:;; I'ilcv 
of ;:u:tc^'^in^ r> (;bfic!:od.-out and on ronor\ e; fi].o.s of boat's on o:xtc:v 
and bock:; rc^conlly rcccivrul; fi'lo record of aJl p:;rioriic rALCi'ir-rie 
arc v.iy.dfi lo cvaluuoo t})e libj';:ry» * 

bv Kntcrir^la I'roocj::^:! n[Tc Gnno thn crof e^'.^ionjil tar.kn of clranifi- 
co.tion ?.!.nd c.-^ t^!.*Lo:•^;■.ii:^r a ncv; jM:uaicitio;i ?:re co:ni\lotod, Ib.e" I 'ln-or 
ifil i;.ur;L bo pi'^cc:.r..e:\ for t;\c ;;hcl'V'Oa» 'V}ii;: itinl\:d^::: i;ur:i;'):bi!,^ 
and f;*lu:^ fi; in hv>:]: pccj^.otia rJid typin;r tlic vav:]ov\i.. caruf-— book 
card, author cr:talo[^ cai'd rj;d title catalor^ card© 

c« Krdlin.7,t:* Very often, requoats for natorialn are receJvc:d 
thromjb tho nail or over tiio rhonfi ar;d j-oquire thc> bibr:?riau 
to mall out raatcrialat This process includes cljeckinij out tho 
juaterlal, paeka:.;:lnj:*it, aiid prepr-rinj; jr.alling labolo. 

Anri'.'orir.fj Corre::ponri^acor The librarir.r. receive?:-; sonio request:; 
for inf or/.iaticn tliroili^h the mail, 'vaid also often dir-covors 
Mention of corw product or rnaterials cf interest for which 
ho/sho may \^if;h to vn:ito* In thoso cases and in somrs other pub- 
lic relations functions, typed anavors arc requlrcdo 


A- Acqui£::Uion ci)d Cntalor.uinn of! l^lotmWf.cJP^ AVAILABLE 

1» Qrc\c.jr.i\v> Tlio Mb.r0r3.fin j,,s/r(.V',i>ovi:dblo for ordo.r:lnft[ nil nov :;u*,tor- 
irO.i; Vol' Ljinrnin^; I'X^iourcoii Gcjator* llo/She will recolvv n'.qwonln 
from other inculoy r.nil :;or.rv 'r.ion'i^erri axid \ ill nlriO koop up-to-dcrle 
by c<^in[: t}jroii({h :iC3*.: periodior/'.w for mi^i.orlals 0.^ irr'.orcrjt. A 
critcr:loi) I'or tlyj tudr^ctlon oC r-atorir/ln hay boon critMnblAfihed in 
Center i'lc.-iio !;0C)^-1 , iuid v\i.th othur i^xC r.ta.f'i' and t.\';pooir''J.ly vj.th the 
ReVovonr.ci t"peci.:)*Lir;t, the Libr£<rifjri ovrjiujtci? all r.mtrricl.3 considered 
for piu*c^.(::.:jo acoordir.f.^'to thin cvitc-irion. Onoii a final ucoiGion is 
made to o::Oi^y j;o;iic;thiti, the Librr.rian fill;-: out nn ^rr k^^l^cri^M (.vl ) and 
tsonds it tc) tho ffecrotnry to oo*:iplntf-j r.nd invoict-j (w^oo inci ;>)» V-hen 
tho :iec;roti'ry rctnrnr. tbo ordoi' card; it is pln.ccd in a boc:k5^^on 
rvr^cUi^r file \;!u(;h in alpiiabjtical by titlCo 

2» i;!GP^^':?:.r!.^J.r_jQ.l^Ji^^f Hion v n(j\j acciuisition 

ir. rc-coivcc/, ir.ii Icibvcrirn Virc^t ciiocks in the "boo):o on oj^dcr filc,'^ 
and if n^i o.'dcr card i;i th»vro for ttWi ):.atorial?5 received.^ it is 
rctnoved to a bdV;l^71..ri^^^vd^y■^^ file (alr.o alphabotical by titltj)* Th.is 
fiiD.o ia v;oodQd yuu^ionioally* 

The Librawiriu t!>cn clr5;::;ifiGy the rnnterials uc.inf{ an a/.v;!\n^^lJt;lo^^ 

l^*n;l 2) to record all noC':;:??.:i"'ry .inrov-*iation# This 
ine-'\u;»;::i co.ijp] r-i titl*:, M'thdr^:: rull n/:'-.v:, p:ibl ishn-**; plr^cc and 
date of i:v. ''■:.ic;;."i.5on, r.r^tOf:- if C-'"^'-'^; "^J"-^' ^i^'C^* oth.cr notjCMirnry infor- 
maul on. Once iho nalariala v.ro clM.{.:;:.irli;d th.v;y p;o to the li-.jf ca^cneo 
vSpcoir.lif. I. for corrc:ctioi\ ;;nd tbun 'unci: lo tho Idbri^virin* 

Vhon iio/?fi>o ro'.'.civco th'..: corrected acquisition drita card, the . 
bi'.ov.r J.i'5) ty.:oa f ?'o 1 11 t^-'o c:r t;:\Uv; / r ImcI 2)5 anlhor t^nd 
title, r:n c'r:f' b.;"'»";:'....^.:;'^;A J '"'•■I 2) ^ '1 '.Vi cc'trilo;- ca^Tlci rro file:d 
in t);r-v f.»j:'.-d c:^ l-c. : '^i'-':. b^'C^k c;:rd it' p'';^:u.d \-j.tVi tli'* brLoc-.xv.als . 
Tiio L:ib:.-;.rian bhf;-n i*ccoviTr: i-;:cv 7 f}rcr:-:fLtiGn fro:': t)io ; c\iuif:itJ.on data " 
card C)-\to a' J';.>^_.;;.oo;ji^^^^^ (;vp Incl 2) vhich is then aeat 

to thf5 co:-*;))nl';r c-r.-itav for a prints. ov.t» Th(; ;":at-:!ri.'»l itr,olf is 
p:i-oce:^';:c':i i'ov tho chcOvofj by paf/tin'- in a b?^;*:h J.:Oi:V.:l^i (.f^ l>:ol 2) 
cithor onto the Mc'Aoraal itcelf in the baci'-, or onto its co./oainor, 
by r.ta'rpin^ tliy 'MLitorial on t:'.c: front vith the ti;o LllC stpj:!y;? and by 
plucin(^; \]v;i typed boo]: c: rd in thci boo*: pock'./c. 7ho Tfiatorial is 
then ready to bc^ i3]v:ilYcdc' 

3* K c V7 -A on pi M 1 1 i on r. at > l.Tien enough now :^;G.terials have been clarjj-i- 
fled, or appro::imately once every tv/o v/eeks, the labrrxlan typea 
a licitinrj of all new acquic-itiont;^ posts it in tho library lUid dia- 
tributes it to the faculty and staff* 

B» Circulation of Materialso 

1» ChqcjK---^in and Chr?ek>>ont oT Mat<^rials» Vhen a user wants. to check 
materials out of the library, he/i\he nust first fill out a '<y^ 
card (#7 Incl 2) S^'^'i^o complete local name, address and tolophono 


mimboi'r Tills card ir- tlion fl'led \n\(\av hii\/}V)V ru.ino in tho circnlo.-. 
tion dravcr. Tl:o user thvt\ r>i':.Ui: iho book cr-rd Toimd in tl'io boolc 
y;ookcb rrd .'•^.Jves it to tlio lAtrMiO.aM vho T*os^lr!Cor> it. with a d^^to 
ilyru.?:Ill2 (."''^ 2) i'^t.').''.pcd vit'i t]iv ciuo d'lto. (S:i(> Tjiblo bolow 

Tor Iciv^th or 1 pcw'OcioO Tlw; ld{'ryr.in.n t>.on plnciu;; tho book 
card in tho .rront cl* the r;t;l on jM.l.o to bo flX(jd Irvtur. 

Vhv.n vvj\ovli\l ir. roturp.rd^ tb::^' I'abri.rirni vAilh: thi5 book cord, put,s 
it bac«: in thy booJv v.ofiicst iuvi rotuvji:; the r.iatcrial to tho r.holV'.-::jj« 
If an ov'jrduc i.'irio j.l*. iJOCo:i'.c;:)ry, hf^i/jiho fillo out th*^ form nt thio 
ti^rv?. (fice boJ.o\/). " ' 

If nalorinl in to bo n.idlod ovit to' n UwW.^':, tl\e bvmo proc^:durcifi are 
f'ollo\:c.d« In ::iciiticn', tlio* Hirdorii-l. i^ packai^'cd by the Ialn'ta'i;:n 
ond an r:ddrc:-':. lab'jl , and if n?.co:3r!j.'rj/, a cover letter, arc typed 
and enclosed V Tho Librnricui thc;n lo;:jv.:r; tho pacl:a[;e in tho nicdlrooni 
to be po;;todc 


Shelf inatorir.lr: 
Filo & na,f;i.>'/'.ino 
Rc cc -.rv e \\\: v t v j; i al s 


0.V ^r-^'^t h^.^'O oj>vf}t r 
2 \;eek?; 
1 v.'eok 

OVC)']Vj,£:>)t 


3 veol:s 
2 v/GoI:s 


2. 


3* 


A. 


[yiT'^v-A!^ V;hnn a Ut:av vrintn to 

choC;:-out vtLniM-: ^/c.i til** li"l'.\s or a Mf:- r-.'/vi no, ho/shu foTlovc 
thrj Dic'o prOi.-f .'iu;.''';;; .-.r; abo;;.i, cxc'^pt l.lrr.t :M,'.::tcrd of f;i^ni.r»r; a booj: 
card., l:'-'/i^hr filly o;a a i^poc:i^.;*l (/'v InoT x) 03" f;JAf; 

r3il*''\' ^"!.'. V; -f-'-'l ^) for;-':* Tho I,;Li:;\.rian th^-n v-U: ]')3 n. o.rtci d^io ' 

iJip i' d } :i i" to 11:-;^ ni-t'-ri'-^X trkcn. Tho i.^rMr^^ino or file 

for.:* i.:: n-r.^^.j i:, xhv fr 


;iit of i:irc:ulnti,?::n fill; \;ith tl;/'; otr:o:c 
book c^Tur. i-ul fil'..'j. 

Vjiich L;?:; 'i-it*:'.'.;r.v;Ln co'.mti; tl^L: ]:i-civioV':3 d;};/'c. circ'^lrtioii (those 

boo): c:'rdi; aijd fc'r•:^:J filed in tirj front o:" th.e circ'i-lrlion file) aOid 
recovdo it oVi the ^O'^' h^ v_c:; rc^:!^ Incl 2), 

bre^l'ir\j;^ it dov/n by i^cdia** Tho hoo]\ cards :^re thiO-i alphaboti7:ed by 
title r:i:u ti.'ilcd in tl'.o circuD.atiou filo. 

Iiri^lS-VX^*iIlLi/J.r^^^^^^^ section of tlic library has been set arJ-do f^r 

courj5cn tau^^ht at VGIU At tho bc/jinninp; of each soniecter the libi 
ian contact?;: ench E. E faculty mo'.nb.ir ar;kinr; for a lisit of those 
materialJi hn/sho vants placed on rosei-vo. The Librarian then rejnove) 
these materials from the ahelves, places the book card in the bool-cs 
on re P'>ftrvo file and replaces the boolc ca.rd v/ith a res erv c b o gjc^ _c r r d 
(//1 2 Incl 2). Tho procedures for checking out reserve materials ^ray 


ERLC 


/fro 


U30cl in t!:i'/ lij'vcuy only curin> t;ie cny ini<J rnny bo ch-ickod out 
i'or ovcrn:lf;l'it oc v'ecl:uiicl luio ai k p.m. 

tho c.ij'oaL-.tlou fiJ.o rnd clK/iV/.r* J.\u* nui*l(vrialj:? cvcrrdue. Ho/»hG -then 
flndn the ;ddro!;s of tVi.-^ poriA"'^ ''^^^^ ciV.voked c\rl the uutorifil end 
cov.uletfi:'. c.ri p;/;vrc;;je.XllS^^^ (.'."13 'Incl. 2) to no i::ailcd to the 
tisur, /.i'tor this he/.'.Oio rccorcu; t))0 iiifozvno.t.ion on t)^G boolc cr.rd— 
—i.e., Ir.t not. CO sent 1/27. ?inoc wv^^ pnilod out ovory vook tl:e 
book ip ovo^duo — arte-r thuj x.ril.rd notloo is c^nt a l/iVtnr ('V^1A jncl 2) 
ic r;eut e:;d if tho lar.terial is "cXxXV overdue tho u;cci^ is contacted 
pcaT.onr.l.'Ly by oithor tJ';o 3.ii crjirir.n or tlrj Reference Spcicialict, 
A sohridulcj of overdu-ii fiunc? is Hstc-.d bo.l.ow, llion ovr.'rd.J.e mot-jrial 
is rot'j'j'ncd tlm Libraa-icn crithcr collooty the fine from t)v.=j ucer oi-* 
billj; tho ucor for tho fine. If th:- \\\:.kX io to be bi'llcd, the 
librr.ri.'.ai completes r: i'!ll].iti.;J^113 (j'r1J> Incl 2) rmd reives to the 
secretary to collect thc; fine* 

1-10 d^v's ovc7jdae $.05/d.:..y 

10-20 d'.'C/s overdue ,$.10/dr.y 

?.0 ~ 30 drys cvo;rdue 'C>.20/dcy 

30 - d:jyc ov&.L\i'Jc •;:'.25/dr.y SlO.OO mo>:i:iumi fine 

6» l^i^Z-llLJiLlJl-^'i^u'-.^^l VHion ):u.itorial ic-; rotiu^ned dana^^cd the 
i)-ox- vfj^.-'lly I'eou.ii'c:: to p:;y a rop.'>ir or reJilr,oc;i;:e.nt fee unlo.*;i« 
tho d;;':.':f:o v not of };:h;/iv.:.v d vd.n.'^;. J f :nal.o:'iriI iii lo::t by a ucer, 
hc/;:ViO i.v. rcqiiirc:: to pr.y o ro^v' ;'co;.:ont« cor,to 

C. K2;jnta'K;nc:; of Frlcn* ' : 


1c ,Ql:::'..ir:> '^:;v-'i^;]L.:'::o.'*:j.;i» i*'^ order tc frc.5 lit/Ato t-e fin in v md 

loc^^v.::.n/ of v. f i i,,; :i:*-^tci'i u d { i-sif:' ::;.lir!;i :;yntf:'ii for 
t);fi fi'Jc.-: v;::-; ciL.vir.ccl^ "In {-oni-ral th.o order of tnivterirls in' the 
f5Vo;> ir. to cor'^oi.pond vith t:rj or:i.::r of ru' torirO-G on tb.? :;})C:lvcs. 
i\ co-nlctc lijjtin;^ of tli^ filir;- clit^i^nil'ioM.ion r!;yritc'ri ii:i nscO ir/ 
tho Tibrc'ri^n to label, rnd fil^.: jiiatnT-^j .".la, li',V'oho dcvt er:::in(jfj \.here 
the r.ritn-rijO. v.'ould borjo fit in tho filofj, labels tho nat.eri?;! vdth the 
appro)^i'ir:te {iubjoct hc.'idiiijj; Cuid file n :.T.ber end fil«:^-j.jit, 

2» lisG:l*V'iC--P,tl,]f.l:^^ ^'-t lonrjt onco a yorr r:nd preferably rr.ore often, 
the LibxT,ric.n rocs throu-'^h the files and veeda out out-of-date 
inaterialt;. It is uoually b&^;t to do this betv:een semesters in order 
to allou cnou/fh tinso 

D. Pcx-lodicalfj. ' 


1* pheok-^in of PoTa od icnl n. Sor.ie rianazines and nevspriPers arrive 
every d??y. It is the librarian 'ci responsibility to check them in 
by recording thcni on tho appropriate K?.rde:.c Periodical Card 


5. 


(/^16 2nol :i) for ihr^i yK^rir/JiciH., Thojio cr.rdfj arc kept in tbu 
]i?-U>lr/Ljl;LV> Knch tir^i'j the .Tibrnrv ru.-^oivcc u nov/ subscription to 

0 ptn\lo:i;.c.rl tho Lib;':.rini^. ;-:b,ould out a ])f;!r.ioc;ical cr-a'd Tor 

it roc:orriir\,-^ r\H r.L^oo;i.:s:.^ry ii:foj;'!;:':Uon (Soo iJnr.i'^Io /!-l6, Incl 2)« 

It iQ then filed in th^ Kr.rc.o.. Tiluo 

• I* ' 

2« Mrint^'Or'ncn c- f r\ .;vj r:!ic ;'r 5';':f^1.vc'f'«i All poricciicala Cxvo yholvcd 
on-. oiKj ol" tha t\:o i?rri('d.lc:;l .sii-jlvc::. in V)\:i lit. rr.ry. Thoco 
fjhclvrr. uro rrrr.nftcd n.lij'^abutically titlo* Periodically, tho 
Librn.rir.:n f^hould cirri '^htci'i ^i.*id ro-oro6r tho;'0 shclvcrs* Vnon the 
oholvo:'. beco".o- ovcr-cro'. ri.ed ^ ' t'no Librnrirr. should rcnovc the old- 
est copi(2y orJ piece trc/a in. tho r.t'o"r'-c bino* At ao:ao point the 
library riay have cnoiv'h liionoy to bind ljomo of thefso old or volumes© 

3» S;ynn p"! _ Po;»;^:].o.^icfil r:> Tlici E;\1C indices vhich tlio library rcooivoo 
are kout on thu indux tr/olt; noxt to il'.o periodicals. Unlike the 
other ooriociical.^, th^ir.e do not circulatGc At tii:icr;, tho Librorien 
mv.y be called upon to do r>pocirl {:er.rches of thoso indices, and so 
r^hould bo fjj'iilinr vith tl'.cir orf.',nni'/ation wid u£;oo 

E, Kici'oficho. 

Tho librr.ry rocoivcrj tho raC-VT sct« of microfiche imd kc'.eps them in 
a special pw^rofio^^-^ cr-Vr r;r:t located noxt to thn KIllC irjdico.o. 

Tho'oC • iicroi'i.<.u:(.j nvu :.rr:-:u[\-j(\ o'ccoraivi^ to VT number end by dcto of the 
indoXr. Sinjci the iivlrrof icho r.-rv-i difficult for v>o'>iv?. people, tlio JibxTi^inn 
fihou.ld be f r . llir.v \ ith thoi>* ur.Co 

Th.o libr:;\\v i;i':intr;lnB nil the r.'odio-vir.n?il eciuipnTcnt n^Ge:--nory to vio\/ 
iU) :'i:'t'-..'irl Thj.^ a-.:uif>: ;cnt ity b*-pt i^ thr; l;1ov'^;;ci cloiiot in tha tcdv 
vh/^u not i';^. u ..c^ r-'.f.l y\;iy b-i :,ct v.o 0:1 tb:\ O;* in tho ctudy c/!r']^--lsr 

•jiu; I-'li ?t;'i'; i;^LT-t b- j*a .ili:.:" \.'J.ib tho r;pvri.MoM of ril tho ooin.t::;:.:nt and 
ia ro:;:jo:i:.i bl*.: f c- ir^c-ailn;-; ti-ML. i' <±r> Iwrsl x:\ f:ood ccM.ditioa« ilcivip/iont 
bouiicd in tl'o ']lhy:\?:y incJudey*; 

1 DjKr.n^ c:v:,;r;otto tr'.ps/f iL**.'r.trip vicv/or 
2v canyette tape rccordery- 

1 rcel-tc~>x^Gl tape plctvcr 

1 slide viev/er 

1 fi]jiistrip viov.'or 

1 record player 

1 microfiche-microfilm rearlcr 
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1 ::;icrorichG-':..lcror:rjjn roador-printcjr 

1 'oim f.Ui.\ loop TM'ojcctor' \;i*uh ^screen 

1 ovcrhccid projocuori ' , 

G. Librarian Fi.loj^. / , 

1» , ?^^]>^^'^KV^^\ an:] , In the ].r?.\c:o filinp cabinet 

bi;liind the cii*oi).'i.;:'Llcn cluftl-j iVl:;r{Vr:>,n* l:oc-.:.v; r. filo of nil pub- 
Ifujhors' r.rid uro;]'icei\s * c6Ltilo,-:ji ■ received. Ti'dr. filo is divided 
vith a file on book pT;' lir/ij^ir:^ divid«jd :ilph.:iV.oL1.cnlly and one on 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES BKT COPY AVAIIABCE 

INSTRUCl'IONM. SERVICES 

CONSUI..''rMG SERVICES 

I. PURPOSE AND DEFINITIONS ■; 

A, Purpose. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to establish policies and procedures 
for providing consulting services to vocational educators and students of 
vocational teaching. 


MEMORANDUM 500-5 
February 20, 1973 


B. Definitions. 

1, Library Service s Helping persons engaged in research activity in the 
LRC library in the use of library systems or in the location of in- 
formation. Assistance given in the judgment of information, or the 
use of information, will be consiuered a consulting service. 

2. Consultin g Services Technical or prof essional-level help given to 
LRC users in regard to problems in counseling, curriculum develop- 
ment, learning and teaching strategies, learning materials, media, 
inforiuation systems and procedures, and program promotion. The 
following examples are illustrative: 

a. Information concerning methods of teaching certain types of 
students in specific ] earning situations. , 

b. Development of curriculum plans as a cooperative effort between 
consultant and user. 

"> 

c. Information concerning most appropriate media for specific in- 
structional purposes, how to prepare materials, or how to use 
available audiovisual resources. 


d. Suggestions and recommendations relating to research trends, 
issues, needs, techniques, design, etc. • -- — - • • - 

e# Appropriate technicals or professional assistance with leami.ng 
problems. 

f. Help with materials designed to impart information or obtain- 
responses from specific audiences or markets. 

g. Information concerning organizational or managerial systems, 
procedures, and forms. 


h. Explanations- of educational'' procedures and trends such as be- 
havioral objectives, individualized instruction, instructional 
systems, or simulation instruction, 

i. Preparation of presentations for pre-scrvice or in-service 
training, «•*•. ^ ^ 

t 

j. Assist in the development of information systems and procedures, 
program promotion, and communication strategies for Distributive 
Education and other vocational education programs, 

k. Team efforts of the entire Center staff in providing professional 
information for visiting educators and businessmen, including 
scheduled conferences with each Center staff member concerning 
specific areas of interest to the visitor or user, 

II. RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. The Instructional Services Unit Loader will be responsible for carry- 
ing out the policies and procedures set forth in this memorandum, 

2. The Chief of Reference, Lending and Consulting Specialists will 
function as the Coordinating Consultant as defined herein, 

III. SYSTEMS AND SCHEDULES 

A. The General Consulting Team. 

The general consulting team will be i\iade up of the Chief of Reference, , 
Lending and Consulting, functioning as Coordinating Consultant, the Graphics 
Specialists, the Media Specialist, and the Public Information and Marketing 
Unit Leader. ; 

B. The Consultant Register. 

The consultant regis tnr will contain the names, data, competencies, fees, 
and availability of consultants, as well as their strengths in relation to 
certain kinds of problems. The register will reflect both those consultants 
within and those outside of the organization. • ■ 

C. Request and Action-record Forms. 

In connection with general consulting as defined herein, the Coordinating 
Consultant will utilize LRC Form 5, "Request for LRC Services," unless LRC 
Form 8 is clearly more applicable. If the user is referred to a special 
consultant, then LRC Form 8, "Consulting Services Request and Follow-up Form,' 
will be utilized. These forms are attached as Enclosures 1 and 2. 


C: 
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Maintaining Control. 

The Coordinating Consultant will coordinate, manage, maintain contact 
with users, and evaluate the ef £ectivcness of consulting actions in terms of 
the user's objectives. In team-cpiisulting operations, the Coordinating 
Consultant will function as Teaiji Leader and will coordinate the development 
of the action report and any written ' statements of results furnished the 
user. 

E. The Consultation System. . * , • 

1. Sources of Consultation Reqtiests Some consultation needs will arise 
from problems encountered by users in planning and conducting in- 
struction; others will be generatc?.d by users during research activi- 
ties carried out in the LRC reference library. Services arising 
from school-located activities will usually be arranged by the user 
and conducted at a time established by appointment. Those which are 
generated in the library must be handled, if possible, as they arise, 

2. Library vs. Consulting Services Ordinarily, assistance in locating 
references or in use of the library system will be considered library 
services, and judgments of resources and advice on their use will be 
considered consulting services. However, judgments and use-advice 

of a brief nature are often involved in library services. Therefore, 
assistance of this sort involving 20 minutes or less will be handled 
as library services, and assistance involving more than 20 minutes 
as consulting services. 

3. General Consultinp; The Coordinating Consultant will receive initially 
all requests for consultation received either by letter or telephone . 
from users or arising from research activities in the reference li-. 
brary. It is anticipated that- the General Consulting Team can handle 
most of the needs which arise. 

A. Special Consulting Special consultation refers to consulting actions 
which draw upon competencies outside of those represented by members 
of the General Consulting Team. This action would arise from a clear 
need to obtain professional-level assistance in counseling, curriculum, 
learning, graphic or media problems. Bringing in special consultants 
may result in a team action. This will come under the leadership of 
the Coordinating Consultant. 

5t Report to the User In simple cases, information and assistance may 
be passed verbally to the user by a single consultant or by a team 
of specialists in conference with the user. In other cases, a formal 
written report may be necessary. The Coordinating Consultant will 
supervise in either case, assuring that the user's objectives and 
requirements are satisfied. 
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F. Recording and Filing Reports. 


The Coordinating Consultant will maintain an active file of consultations 
underway and a completed file for study and statistical purposes. Active 
files will be filed by suspense, dfite. Completed files will be filed by type 
of service rendered, and by completion date within these file sectors. 

G. Consultant Time Scheduling. 

Center staff members functioniiig as consultants will set aside a block 
of hours reasonably available for this purpose and schedule hours during 
the week during which the Coordinating Consultant can make appointments, 

H. Follow-up on Services. 

The Coordinating Consultant will follow-up selectively on consulting 
services both to sample the general effectiveness of the service and to 
obtain feedback on features which are novel, experimental, or which offer 
new approaches to old problems. 

/ 

IV. POLICIES AND CRITERIA 

A. Policies. 

1. The Coordinating Consultant will develop and maintain a register of 
consultants who can be made available to Center users, 

2. The Coordinating Consultant v;ill utilize consultants most qualified 
to render the service requested, drawing them from within or "'from 
outside the Center. • 

3. The Coordinating Consultant will use a team approach when the need 
is indicated. ; 

B. Criteria. 

1. The service rendered should achieve objectives established by the 
user and the Coordinating or Special Consultant in the planning 
phase . 

2. Consulting services should not be undertaken unless they can be 
completed within the usee's time requirements. 

3. Consultants should advise and assist but should not undertake as 
consultants those tasks and performances which are the user's 
proper responsibility. 


V. FORMS USED 


LRC Form 5: Request for LRC Services. 

LRC Form 8: Consulting Services Request and Follow-up Form. 


LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER ' Vivien K. Ely 

Virginia Commonwealth University . Director 
1617 Monument Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 


Enclosures: 
LRC Form 5 
LRC Form 8 


Request No._ 


REFERRED TO: 


REQUEST FOR LEARNING l^SOURCES CENTER SERVICES 


SUBMITTED BY: 


TELEPHONE : 
DATE:' 
TITLE:' 


SERVICE REQUESTED: 
REFERENCE 

^I'EACHING OUTLINES 

^AV MATERIALS 

^SUPP. MATERIALS 

INFORMATION 

OTHER 


CONSULTATION 

CURR. DEVEL. 

^GUIDANCE 

^ADULT PROG. 

^TEACHING 

OTHER 


PRODUCT DEVELOP, 


SLIDES 

"transp. 

JAPES 

"posters 


other 


FIELD SERVICE 

^WORKSHOP 

^PROGRAM 

DECA 

T.E. 


OTHER 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROBLEM OR NEED: 


FOLLOVffiD UP BY: DATE : 

OUTCOME: 


Note to L.R.C. Staff: 

If we cannot comply with the service requested, indicate why in the 
OUTCOME section. -If you accept the request for this service, retain . this 
form until the service is complete. Attach pertinent data as appropriate 
to the form and return to Director of Reference for central filing. 


LRC Form 5, Feb. 73 


Enclosure 1 


CONSULTING SERVICES REQUEST AND FOLLOW-UP FORM 

(Use Additional Pages As Needed and Attach) 
Name 'of Peraon(s) Initiating Request: 


Job Title (s) of Person (s) Making Rcquo55t:^ 
Representing:^ 


(institution, agency, j^usiness) (community) (state) 

Date of Request : ^Completion Deadline: 

General Description of Consulting Service Requested: 


Referred to Center Speclalist(s) : Yes No ^If so, name or list specialist(s) 


If not referred to Center Specialist (s) , state reason: 


" TO BE COMPLETED BY CENTER SPECIALIST (S) 
Request Accepted? Yes No Reason 


Objectives (Desired Outcomes of the Consulting Service As Formulated by Specialist (s) 
and User (s) : . 


User's SugnGstions or Plan for Making Information or Materials Available to Persons 
in Similar Situations: 


Action Planned (Including any use of specialists outside the Center) : 


-rJf^" Enclosure 2 


CONSULTING SEKVICKS REQUEST AND FOLLOW-Ul^ FORM (continued) 


Critoria for Rvnluatlon o.f ^ConAujtin^^ (RalJn ^ Factoi's Kstablishcd by 

Center SpecialijJt (s) and UseO : (hisi when sicnTf leant Z)"^ 


Action T altcn; (Suimnary of Service Rendered) (Include utlllijatlon of specialists 
outside the Center.) 


Comments Concerning Service Rendered (Sl^'.nlf icance , Time Investment, etc,)' 

v.. 

Follow-up Date: Date of Completion of Service: 


TO BE COMPLi:Tii:D BY USER: 

Rating of Servi c e Re ndorod^ (In Terms of Criteria for Evaluation VTlien Established) 
(Separate ratings may be Riven to individual consultants when more than one 
specialist is utilized,) 

Excellent Good Fair Poor 


Reason for Abov e Rating : 


Comments Concerning the Attainment of Objectives Established At Time of Request : 


V. 
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PROCEDURES AND POLICIES 


MEMORANDUM 600-1 


MATERIALS PRODUCTION BEST COPy AV/ULAflLE February 20, 1973 

PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION AND ACCEPTANCE 


I. PURPOSE i ... ' 

The purpose of this raemorandum is to establish the procedures, policies 
and criteria essential in the identification and acceptance of projects 
for the development of reference and learning materials. 


II. RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Center Director The Center Director will review studies and recom- 
mendations of the staff and will decide whether to accept or reject 
a potential development project. 

2. Leader of Design & Development Unit The Leader of this unit will 
take staff leadership in the analysis, staff evaluation, and recom- 
mendation of action to the Center Director. 

3. Leader of Information & Marketing Unit The Leader of this unit is 
responsible for developing marketing information required for decis- 
ion purposes. 

A. Center Staff Other staff members will contribute their own and the 
competencies of their units to the evaluation and recommendation 
process outlined in Sectors B, C and D of the systems foldout, and 
in Section III of this memorandum. 


III. SYSTEMS AND SCHEDULES 

# 

Note on the Systems Foldout that the system as a whole is divided into 
four sectors, the last three of which represent potential phases in the 
evaluation and decision process. If the decision to produce or not to 
produce a certain learning or reference material is a clearcut one, the 
decision may be made in Phase I. However, if a feasibility study is 
required, whicli would probably entail a marketing survey, then the eval- 
uation process would enter Phase II. And if it became necessary to develop 
a model before a marketing study could be made, the evaluation process 
would be carried Into Phase III. ' 


1. 


Sector "A" — Sources of Ideas, Requirements & Requests* 


1. Sources of Roquiron^ents 

a. Center Staff It Is, expected that the Center staff will offer 

significant product .'concepts. 

User Requirements User requirements- for materials in some 

cases will not be met satisfactorily/ This will result in a 
market search for suitable materials, and if materials cannot 
be located, and i£' a critical competency is involved, a require- 
ment may be said to exist for a Center product. Staff members 
providing consulting services may also encounter learning pro- 
blems which reveal the need for a Center product. 

c. Market Surveys General market surveys may reveal vacuum areas 

not covered by adequate reference or learning materials, or not 
covered at all. 

■ -d. National Programs National programs may reveal needs or create 

needs for new learning materials. They may also launch large- 
scale curriculum development programs, a sector of which might 
be relegated to the Center. 

e. Research-generated Needs Current research may reveal new data 

* "regarding learners and learning which requires newly structured 

learning situations and which will generate the need for new 
materials or guidelines. 

f . Trend-generated Needs Trends in focus occur in teacher com- 
petencies, in subjects-matter concentration, in media use, or 
in the structure of curriculum. These trends create needs for 
new materials and attract public investment. 

Institutional Requests Responding to research data and trends- 
state, business and private institutions sponsor the development 
of critical educational materials. The Center may attract this 
kind of project. 

h« Holding Deficiencies Periodic evaluations of competency hold- 
ings will generate requirements . 

Validation of Requirement & Market Search Requirements generated within 
the above source areas are first presented to the Instructional Services 
Unit for processing under Memorandum 500-1. If materials which the 
library cannot furnish are also not available on the market, then reason 
exists for considering the in-house development of needed materials. 


' 2. 


B. Sector '*B"— The One-phase i. .on Model. 

Requirements referred to the Design and Development Unit will have 
already been validated under p.ro'cedures established in Memorandum 500-1. 
The decision now called for is whether or not to develop a Center product 
to meet the requirements and the nature of the product Itself. 

1. Preliminary Analysis A preliminary analysis will be conducted by a 
person assigned by the Director and not a member of the Design and 
Development Unit. The purpose of this analysis will be to develop 
a professional estimate of alternative materials which might meet 
the requirement under study, the time and cost investment likely to 
be entailed, the probably demand for such materials, and how alter- 
natives stand against acceptance criteria reflected in Section IV, 
paragraph B-1. The analysis will be conducted as prescribed in 
Memorandum 600-5, Feasibility Studies,. 

2. Evaluation and Recommendation The analysis thus developed will be 
evaluated by the Center staff and a recommendation for action be 
developed. 

3. Director's Decision A decision to support or not to support the 
requirement may be evident at this point, or it may be necessary 
to conduct further studies. VJhere an inexpensive material with an 
obvious demand will meet the requirement, it might be feasible to 
go ahead with a product. On the other hand, a material which is 
expensive in terms of time and cost investment will usually require 
further study. 

C. Sector "C" — The Two-phase Decision Model. 

If a feasibility study is required, the decision process enters Phase 
II. A decision may occur at the end of this phase, or the process may pass 
on into Phase III for the developrnjent of a model and the conduct of a 
product-acceptance survey, 

1. The Feasibility Study 

a. The study will be assigned to a person not a member of the Design 
and Development Unit,. Assignment will be made by the Center 
Director. 

b. The study will reflect the same structure as the preliminary 

. analysis, carrying the analysis to greater depth. Further, it 
will consider information furnished by a demand survey and alter- 
native marketing strategies developed by the Information and 
Marketing Unit Leader, and will analyze the alternative approaches 
in regard to materials which may be developed. The person assigned 
will draw on the judgment of other staff members as needed. 


I 
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c. Professional competencies may be sought outside the Center to 
offer guidance, information or judgment. Such services will be 
acquired in coordination with the Research Unit Leader. 

.* 

d. The study will be developed under the guidance and the format 
covered in Memorandum '6'0O-"5 . 

2, Staff Evaluation and Recommendation As the feasibility study is a 
continuation of the preliminary analysis,. so is this evaluation a 
continuation of the former.. Its purpose is to combine the competen- 
cies of the staff in an evaluation of the data and judgments reflected 
In the feasibility stu^y, and in recommendation for action, both in 
regard to sxipport of rfequirbment under consideration and in regard 

to alternatives concerning materials to be developed. 

3. Director's Dgcision The Center Director may at this point reach a 
decision whether or not to support the requirement with a Center 
product. A decision to support will entail a decision on the nature 
of the materials to be developed, and a decision whether to go dir- 
ectly into production and reproduction, or to produce, and field- 
test or market-test a model first. 

. D. Sector "D'' — The Three-phase Decision Model.. 

!• llodel Development The model of materials to be developed will be 
governed by procedures and policies reflected In Memorandum 700-2. 
Field-testing will be governed by Memorandum 700-6. 

2. Marketinp; Survey The marketing survey will be developed under the 
supervision of the Information and Marketi.ng Unit Leader, and will 
be governed by Memorandum 800-3. 

3. Staff Evaluation and Recommendation The staff may in this phase 
wish to hear from professional consultants both to gain judgment 
on Important questions and^ to weigh the final recommendatidn. 

iv. POLICIES AND CRITERIA 
A. Policies. 

1. Creative Production Time ■ A deliberate, ongoing effort will be di- 
rected toward freeing creative production persons from inconsequen- 
tial activities which disrupt creative concentration upon products 
being developed. Such persons need uninterrupted blocks of time for 
creative activity. 

2. Progress Communication While a requirement for support is being 
processed under Memorandum 500-1 and while it is being processed 
under this memorandum, progress communication with the user will 
be maintained by the Supervisor of Reference and Lending. 


ERIC 


3, Product Acceptance No one will commit the Center to a product 
without the requirement first having been processed under this 
memorandum. 

Criteria, '. •\"->" 

t ... ' 

The following criteria will* be applied in assessing the feasibility 
of creating a Center product to meet the requirements of a user. 

1. The product will be relatively inexpensive* to educators. 

2. The product will be potentially useful to more than one program 
area of vocational education. 

3. The market offers no materials suitable for achieving the teaching 
or learning competency in question. 

4. Learning materials available on the market are not suitable to the 
needs of a specific learner population pursuing the competency. 

5. Curricular or reference materials available on the market are not 
efficient for the coordinator's task of creating learning situations 
for specific learner populations pursuing specific competencies. 

6. The product is potentially productive of financial income, as deter- 
mined by marketing studies and other Center surveys. 

7. The product is potentially marketable in other states, as determined 
by marketing studies and other Center surveys. 

8. The product is in critical demand, as determined by marketing studies 
and other Center surveys. 

9. The product is conducive t-o development within time limitations of 
user, LRC staff, and personnel involved in field testing and revision. 

10. The product is within capabilities of LRC staff, as determi.ned by 
directors of services and any consultants. 

11. The product is conducive .to the application of a systems instruction 
approach or instructional model. 

12. The product reflects opportunity to incorporate the humanistic 
approach to learning. 


V. REFERENCES 

Memorandum 500-1: Learning Materials Requirements. 
Memorandum 600-2: Design & Development of Products. 
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Memoranduni 600-3 


Estimating Production Time and Costs. 


Production Scheduling. 
Feasibility,. Studies. 
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MTEMAIS FllODUCTION 
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' May 21, 1973 


E^TERTALS PRp-DIJ CTIOM 1>!0DL^L 


I-PURPOSE 

The purpose of ttixs memorandum ls*"bo* establish' a model for the design, 
testing, aiid revision of rof erenco, curricular and leta'^ning materials 
developed by the Center. ^' 


II-.RESPONSIBILITIIiS 

The Design and Development Unit loader is responsible for carrying out the 
policies and procedures set forth in this iiiemorandu.TUo 

III^SYSTKMS AI^D SCHEDULES 

The systems chaj.'t accoiTipanying tliis memoranduiTi is organized into three 
sectors, rourcsonting three phases of the develop;uent processo Phase I, 
Sector A, detJs v/ith conceptuali?.aticn of the product and the decision to 
produce* Fhyso II, Sector B, deals v/ith the design and developmont of 
the product, and the f orjiiulation of product-tcstj.ng and reproduction 
planso rimsc III, Sector C, deals vith the reproduction, testing and 
revision process© 

A. Sector A: Product Concept aJtad Decision to Producoo I 

In tbJLs phase, a concept of the product is developed as a basis for the 
decisxon-ta~produce process set. fjorth in MeKiorsndura 6C0-1. Thas might 
inc3.ude vji estiniate of learnei^ populatioHj a tentative set of coTipeten- 
cies, end proposed Iccirning systems by v.'hich the learner population vould 
gain these con^petoncies, a resoiirce estimate, and a feasibility statementa 

If the Center Director decides to produce the product^ then the design 
end production process i/ill enter Phase II* 

B. Sector B: Design, Developmsnii & Planningo 

1» Soecificatjon of Ob.\ect5.vos* Tliis task vill entail the translation 
of competencies into terminal learning objectives and an analysis 
to determine what enabling knowledge and skills are entailed in 
their performance* This activity v;ill normally be cai^ried out con- 
currently vdth the collection and study of information. The results 
of this analysis vill provide guidance for the creation of a storage 
end retrieval stiT^cture and v/ill be refined in turn by the informa- 


tion collected. These subtasks are entailed in the follov/ing process: 
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a. Tho organization of competencies into topical clusters. 

The specification of competencies end their component concepts 
and skills c.s boliavioral objectives. 

c. The classification of * bb^jectives by domain. 

d. The development of lera^ning instnunents to evaluate acliievoiaento 

The echievGnient cf this task .entails the 'following theoretical 
and data inputs 

a. The theory of cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains of 
beliavior . 

b. Concept of levels of mental process in relation to achieveinent 
of behavior© 

c. Assumed and actual entering competencies. 

Collect nnd Study Inform atio n. Tliis ts.sk v/ill entail the creation 
of an ini'ormation stortU'ie end retrieval system for the project, the 
collection and storage of information into this system, and the 
evalufition end ordering of this information in preparfition for lay- 
ing out tlie project. The tack vould also entail the creation of a 
librtory resccjrch strategy for searcliing out relevsuit mid up-to-date 
information. 

layout of t he Un it This task and the development of learning routes 
will normally be cai^ried out concurrently. Essentially, tliis actlvit; 
vill entail the f ollov/lng tasks: I 

a. The analysis of objectives for structure pnd sequence© 

b. The sequencing of tppi'bs. 

c. The sequence of leain:iing within topics. 

The acMevement of this task will involve the following theoretical 
and data inputs. 

a. Lesrning models as determinants in sequencing. 

b. Criteria snd conditions for each input. 
c» Assumed end actual entering competencies. 

Develo p Learning Rou tes. This task is intricctely involved in the 
layouCof a unit. It vill involve the following theoretical and data 
input : 


a. Level of mental proco;;s involved in crch objective. 

b. AsRiuned and actual entering competencies. 

c. learning models as dQt?2a;n-dnants of sequoncingo 

Dey elon Materials^ Thirs task involves the developnent of learning 
materials by vhich learners vill achi(vve ol^ectives- It involves 
the follov'ing theoretical, methodological and information input: 



riujt AC 0.1 iig xiii 01 iJia olon ana sora-i/Cgy. 

b. 

Learning objectives. 

Co 

Content organization. 

d. 

Alternate routes. 

e. 

Teaching methods. 

f. 

Audiovisua.1 methods- 

g' 

Vocational learning experiences. 

h. 

Supplementary materials for each topic • 


Final Jnterryation This task involves the final coordination and 
articulation of the various topics, learning routes, learning 
models, and evaluation experiencGS, Tbe services of learning, 
social, comrauiications, hunian relations, and evaluation specialist 
con be useful at this final development task. The task involves 
the following methodological a^id informa.tion input; 


a. 

learning objectives.^ ^ 

b. 

Content, 

c. 

Leaamng routes. 

d. 

Teaching methods. 

e. 

Audiovisual materials'. 

f. 

Vocational leai*ning experienceso 

g* 

References. 

h. 

Supplementary materials o 


7» rJ!^ll:j3_I?LoJ^^^ This Uisk entr.ilc tho development of a 

strato^^y, intitrumontc, and ctatiptical planninji for evaluation of 
the unit* It :'\ay involve an e>:pc:rimental tent* It may bypass 
experimental tentinr;, .beinrj diKtributod enmaus; to th-j field for 
experiential evaluation. ''T-estinr; strategy, inr^triunents, ruid atatitj- 
tical plnnning should d.Cjvclop along vith creation of the unit* 

^* fi\oductlon^_Plffji The production plan vill depend upon the testing 
;plan, as can bo seen on the syjjtens cHnrt* An experimental test 
vill entai.l the reproduction of a test set of the unit prior to 
reproduction for distribution^ 

C, Sector C: Reproduction, Evaluation & Revision* 

In this phnse, the unit is reproduced, tested for effectiveness and for 
internal criticism, and revised in terms of criticp.l feedback* A unit may 
be evaluated experimentally, or it may be reproduced and distributed to the 
field for user evaluation* 


IV-POLICIES AND CRITERIA 
A* Policies* 

1* The policies end procedures established in this memorandum vill be 
carried out in conjunction vith those listed as references in 
Section V. 

2« Although curriculum projects v/111 be based primarily upon competen- 
cies, they vill deal also vith critical values, attituces and psycho- 
logical readiness factors* 

B. Criteria* 

Completed curriculum projects should: 

1* Reflect preparation in relation to docuiaentcd instances of need 
and to established priorities*. 

2» Include objectives that ore based on an accurate identification of 
competencies required for satisfactory performance of the job 
functions related to the jDarticulsr project© 

3# Enable lecrners to develop the occupations! and huiiianistic competen- 
cies reflected in the objectives of the project, as evidenced by 
results of trj^-out and evaluation devices employed by qualified 
instructors during the testing phase of materials development* 

Be described by instructors involved in the try-out and evaluation 
of materials as easily understandable and easily usable* 
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5» Be decipned for flexibility of use mid ndnptahility to chonge« 

6« Proceed tJa^cunh tho curriculum development otaf:;co in an efficient 
and rolotively rnj.dd manner «o that thoy are avoiJoble to users in 
relation to urfrcmey of ' deViuricl# 

t 

?• Be vTitten in a style characterized by clarity, simplicity, correct 
use of Enclish nrammpT and composition, and effective and efficient 
choice of vords and plii^ases* 

S. Reflect the application of the ].earning model to the pai'ticular 
project in terms of factors" such as: 

a. Motivation* 

h. Reinf or cement « 

c. Congruence of learning design vith cognitive chfa\icteristics of 

the lecrnGr population, for example: 

« 

(1) Suitability of cognitive load for learners. 

(2) Suitability of cognitive entry or the accommodation of 
learners' experiences for assimilation of concepts and 

• skills entailed in learning objectives and activities of 
the project* 

<• 

(3) Provision for consideration of learners' life-style (especi- 
ally for disadvantaged students or special age groups), 

{/^) Rclationsh3.p of content, method, i\nd learning activities to 
objectives of the projecto 

(5) Realistic fonp.ula4.ion of objectivos in relation to the 
human grov;th and development characteristics of learners 
•—physical and rental factors — or leai^ner readiness for 
specific concepts aJid activities* 


V-REi^ERE^:CES * . 

Memorojndum 600-1 2 Identification and Acceptance of Projects* 

^ 

Memorandum 600-5 ^ Feasibility Studies* 
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ME-MOPAKDUM 600-3 
March 24, 1973 


I^FJRPOSii; 

Tho pi2rpos-:8 of thir> memorandum is to eBtabliah policies raid procedu:res for 
the evaluation of curricul^ir aiid learning m<^terlf<l3 pi^oduced in the Center, 


II^RESPONSIBILITIES 

Tho Desxfrn end* Davelopinent Unit I/cador will be responsible foi^ carrying 
out tho policies and procedures esttiblishfjd herein. 


1II~SYSTE::S AND ilGHEDULES 

TViis fioction reflects bnrJ.c definitions, cursory guidelines and cautions 
vhich are relevant to the esttblishiuent of a product-evalutition systeiiu 
The body of policies, procediires and processes will, in connection v/ith 
successive applications, tindergo progressive extension, revision, elabor- 
ation find rcfinouient. 

A. Evaluation Objectives^ 

Reflected below £?re tho most coinmon objectives vhich vdll be pursued 
in the eviO.uation c^tratofr/ designed for r^ivcn products. Those objectives 
may te puTSued concurrently or separately in a series of treatments. 

^.^ll'£^F.iPJ.LJ^S^f:^Z}^^^^^^ The objective in criterion testing i;ill be to 
determiuo tho d^';r-:rt;o to v;hich tarf^et leeirner populrtions may be 
cxptvcted to achilove the Icrrninfj objectives vhich are the basis 
for a le^:rning syr:teT:, The l-e^irning system vill function in tho 
te.sting procedure as the independent VEri^iblo. Achievenent of 
lejirning objectives A;il3. be measured by a criterion test vhich 
' • vill function the dependent variebleo 

2» p oi:n:) or :l son To f ^ ti , The objective in comparison testing vill be to 
discover \'liethor a nev curricula or learning system is superior 
to ono in cur^rent use* The outcome of both the control group and th 
experimental group viill be m^t-^surod by the same criterion test. 

3* St;y c tu 1_ ]^7i 1 un t i on , The objective of structural evaluation vill 
be to ol ttdn objective feedback re?:Brding the structure of tho learn- 
ing system in terms of content relevance, logical and psychological 
structure, good sequencing, clarity of communication and the like© 


A» Lcfirni^r Accoj\tr)Bco^ Tho objective of thin ovaluntion is 

to clotornn.nC' IcKirnor rjcccptnice, rojection, or indirforence townrd 
the learning; r.yc^ton, vnd his co^qx':ricon of tho syi^tcm v/ith othorf^, 
either as mothodo].ojj;ies, in;^r ^!£e, or ?g inntrumentci to the acliicve- 
ment of cpocific lenrning objectives. 

5» L^L^]i'?r-./;S^Lyik^^^ Tho objective of this evaluation is 

to deternino tcr..'chor rccepuf.hce or rejection of the curricii'Luia or 
teacliing syr^tciin, I-Valurtion vdll be based upon those factors v^hich 
coj.'inonly determine v;hother a teocher vlll adopt a learning system. 

B, Evalufition Objective nnd Plan, * ^ • 

An evaluation stratef^,'' and ^plcn vill be developed for each prodiLct, Thi 
vdll entail y detovinination of evaluation objectivoc and a plan for ac}dev-. 
ing then, Vhere ^jtati^nticnl procedures r.re to be used in the evaluation of 
a product, a detr^iled plon for statisticcil analyyi« vill be developed as. an 
integral pnrt of the overalll evaluation plan, 

1 • Dgternininr^ TiAViluatinn Ob^1ectivei\, Each prcxiuct vill ho anslyzcd 
to deterrdJio vYr^t evaluation procedures are relevant, cj^itical and 
feasible, Tiioue proccdurG^s aelected v/ill become the brrds for the 
evaluation ^.trate^y a:ul planio V'hat evaluations hvc made vdll dei.)cnd 
upon the nature of the curricular materialf; involved and the need 
vhich they are designed tc fulfill* 

'I)\9^}'^[§lyjy}'!^'?J?I^ '^'^'^^ evaluate. on plon vdll involve a detailed 

schedule of evaluation taslrs, copies of evaluation instruments^ and 
instructions for their use, and a detailed plan for the statistical 
analysis and interpretation of data produced, 

C, Field --Evaluation Guidelineso 

1» L^iri^-2'il?.Ji?j?J:r4r^^^ The cvaluatav^n of learnin.^- materialf;, 

thnt ivS, ir.divid\it':J.izcd or f^roup Icarnir^^ r.ystc^'i;-: Icadin^-^ to 
measurable lerrninrj objectives, vill normally Uiidcrgo critenicn 
tcstin[^, structural evaluation, and learner- and teacher-acceptrince 
evaluation. Ca^spajrison testing vdll bo undertalen vlien the purpose 
of ncv; IccTuing materials is to replace current loarnin/j; materials 
vith more efficient cnos. If ha.rd data i.s not needed to establish 
the superiority of nev/ materials, then time and financial resources 
will not be expended for this purpose. 

2» Isyaluation of __Curricular_ Materials, Curricular materials of en 
outline or guideline nature are often difficult to evaluate exper- 
imentally. It may be necessaji'y to evaluate such materials analy- 
tically in terms of structural and psychological principles, and in 
terms of te?.cher and learner acceptaJice, 


3« Field U?'0 nn d Evniiintion, Often nou units enter the field to fill 
a vacuiyn, and cxpoxu.::!cnio.l toijtinj; vill deny to users important 
and useful materials needed i.T.medictely. Under thej:;e circumstances 
it mny be expedient to releese materlnls iuuncdir.tely and u^^e feed- 
back fro:n teachers for vovitiion purpoycn* 

' " *•■. '> ' 

IV^CRITERIA ^* ' ■ ' 

Field-testing^ plans rriuj^t meet thejvC criteria: ' 

Testing vStrategy nust reverl the efficiency of materials an instru- 
nents in atteJLning specif ied' obj ectivcfj. 

2» Testing ctrntegy must pinpoi/it internal v/erilcnosses in the structure 
of inaterials and must indicate the natui^e of revision needed. 

3» Testing plnno must bo schedules and structured so that st&ff mem- 
bers may inpliment thovse concurrently vdth their primaiy duties 
in the Cantor. 

4« The design end conduct of the test should stiiv.ulnte favorable 
attitudes to\:: rd the Center rnd open lines of ccmmunication 
between the Center and users* 

5« O'he test design should enhance, the mrrket value of the product, 

6. The test-plr*n irust insure that participating instmictors use the 
materials in the voy in vhich they ore designed for o.nplicatlon. 

7. The tcst-^plrn must insure that participating instructors are quali- 
fied rnd pro.p£ired to utilize t]je materials. 

8. The testing process must be co:iipleted vklle the product being tested 
is stiLl in dr^iuundc . < 

9* The cost of testing must not be so gret:t that the total cost -of 
product develor.inent dictates a final soiling price beyond the re- 
soiirccs of the average user© 

10. Testing sti-aiegy will seek to determine the dependence of materials 
for success upon tlie special training of instinictorso 

11« Test-plan should reflect economy regarding the niunber end complex- . 
ity of records and reports to be ccipleted for evaluation purposes© 
Those maintcined should be necessary, sufficient, and relatively 
siciple to complete. 


12. V/orkr>hopr> dotjicnod to trai.n pra'ticicr.tinp; instructor:; vdll ir.clucle 
also tho in-tierv:i.ce objectives of einl\nnoing: (l) skilD.o oij inr^truc- 
tors, and (2) conpotcncicri cxporiiaeiitcrG or recerrchers* 

13« Test-plnns vil^ encourtvro reponi:^ondatiorus i'ron pcivticipatinj^ instru 
tors and provide for the inboi-'poration of these recoruiaendotioiic in 
the revision process* / 

14. HrjL'monious relationr.liips vdll be riaintained bet\:ecn supervising 
staff me-nbers t^nd participating instructors. 

15o Participating inDtructqrs vlll bo given recognition for contri- 
butions to the dovelopriient of products. 
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BKT COPY AVAILABLE 

FEASIBILITY STUDIES 

I^PURPOSE 

The purpose of tliis memorandum is- to establish policies and guidelines for 
conducting a product-devslopment feasibility study. It is designed for use 
by persons conducting feasibi'lity /studies. The purpose of the feasibility 
study is to provide data, interpretations and analyses v.iiich will frcilitate 
sound decisions regarding educational products to be developed by the Center • 
This memorandujfi is suppleraentary to i-iemoranduin 600-1, "Product Identification 
and Acceptance," and this relationship can best be seen on the flov/chort 
accomppj^jdng it, 

II-RESPO:iSIBILITY 

Responsibility for the conduct of feasibility studies will be assigned by 
the Center Director to a person not a member Of the Design and Development 
Unit.- 


III-SYSTEMS A?JD SCHEDULES 

The feasibility study is carried out v;ithin the system and schedu3.es estab- 
lished in Memorandum 600-1 for the identification and acceptance of pro- 
ducts for development. TMs memoranduia v/ill bo used in conjunction with ; 
Memorandum 600-1 • 

A. The Feasibility Inquiry, ^ ; 

Reflected below- are factors wliich must be taken into consideration in' 
reacliing a decision regarding the development of an educational product 
in the Center© This represents a rearrangement of criter»ia originally 
stated in Section IV B of Memorandum 600-1. 

1» Nee d Fa ctors Need criteria reflected below v/ill have been applied 
under the processes established in Memorandum 500-1, "Learning 
Materials Require^:ients. " ? The person conducting a feasibility 
study will review these findings in terms of the following criteria^ 

a* The market offers no materials suitable for acliieving the 
teaching or learning competency in questiono 

b« Learning materials available on the m.arket are not suitable 
to the needs of a specific learner population pursuing the 
competencyo 


o. Curriculor or reference materials available on the market are 

not efficient for the coordinator's task of creating learning 

situations for specific leoi^ner populations pursuing specific 
competencies. 


2. 


Capnbility Factors The Center, of course, must be capable of 
developing the product An terms of time, competency and commit- 
ment loadt These criteria vdll apply s 


a. 


The product is within the capabilities of the LRC staff, as 
determined by units leaders and consultants. 


The product is conducive to development within time limita- 
tions of the user, LRC staff, and personnel involved in field 
testing aiid revision© 


3» Merkctinr^ Fa ctors The person conducting the feasibility study will 
obtain assistcJico from the Public Information end l^keting Unit 
Leader. in assessing these factors - 

a. The product will be relatively inexpensive to educators* 

b. The product will be potentially productive of financial income, 
as determined by marketing studies and other Center surveys. 

c» The product will be potentially marketable in other states, as 
determined by marketing studies and other Center surveys. 

d. The product is in critical demand, ^as determined by marketing 
studies and other Center surveys. 


e. The product vrill be potentially useful to more than one pro- 
gram area of vocational education. 

* 4 

4.. Professional Factors - ^ 

a# The product is conducive to the application of a systems instruc- 
tion approach or instructional model. 

b. The product reflects opportunity to incorporate the humanistic 
approach to learning, * 

B. The Strategy of Feasibility. ^ • 

The limitation of feasibility v/ill not be encountered in a lack of user 
need. It will be encountered in the lack of creative and financial 
resources, and largely in the latter. Thus, a primary objective of the 
feasibility study is to discover ways smd means of making a vorthwldle 
product financially feasible to produce© 


IV-REFERENCES 


Memorandiini 500-1 Learning Materials Roquirements. 
Memorandm 600-1 Identification'and Acceptsnce of Projectse 
Meraorandimii 600-2 Materials Production Model* * 
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PROCKDURES AND POLICIES 

REPRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


MEMORANDUM 800-1 
January 31, 1973 


IN-HOUSK KEPR0d 'u CT3:0N;& DUPLICATION 
( 

■ » 

I- -PURPOSE 

The purpose of this inemoranduai is tioVestablish uniform procedures for the 
provision of in~house duplication and reproduction service. 

II- RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Instructional Services Unit Leader is responsible for carrying out the 
policies and procedures established by this Tnemorandum. 

I II - SYSTEMS AND SCHEDULES 

A. Systems. 

1. Staff requests for reproduction will be submitted on LRC Form 7, 
Staff Reproduction Request, a copy of v/hich is attached. This 
form will be submitted along with the materials to be reproduced 
to the Center Secretary. 

2. Duplication services for students or cooi;dinators will be handled 
througli the library. The Librarian will collect $.05 for each 
copy and will fill out and sign LRC Form 6, Customer Reproduction 
Request. Service v/ill be provided upon presentation of the request 
If request cannot be filled at the m.omont, either because the re- 
production room is unattended or because of other product^ on -under- 
way, copies will be mailed to the customer later. 

3. Unit Leaders v/ill obtain keys to the tiiailroom and Xerox machine 
before entering the Xerox room and using the machine. All such 
duplication will be recorded by the Center Secretary. 

B. Schedules. , ; 

A schedule of operations will b& posted on the mailroom door and on 
the Center bulletin board. 


IV-POLICIES 

!• Other than those reproduction requirements handled by Unit Leaders, 
all production of materials will be accomplished by tha Center 
Secretary . 


2. 


The Ti\ail and reproduction room will be locked at all times when 
unattended. 


3. Requests for duplication, unless priority concerns intervene, will 
be handled in the order which received, 

4. A drop point will be established for the receipt of requests during 
hours when the mail and reproduction room is unattended, 

5. Reproduction will be provided cost-free for Center business only. 
Other reproduction and duplication will be charged to the agency 
or person at the rate- of $;;05 per copy. 
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THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER CATALOG 
You will find that the experimental DE Learning Resources Center at 

if 

Virginia Commonwealth University provides educational resources and services 
to develop productive workers in ,the occupational field of marketing and 
distribution. The catalog lists resource materials currently available for 
loan or rent from the Learning Resources Center to vocational educators at 
all levels, including coordinators-in-training. 

WHAT MAKES THIS COLLECTION UNUSUAL? 

Centers for the collection and dissemination of materials for learning 
are familiar on the educational scene. Libraries have been important 
repositories for many years and, more recently, facilities called materials 
or media centers have offered resource materials to improve teaching. While 
the Learning Resources Center also collects and disseminates materials, it 
does so in several unusual ways. • ^ 

A Specialized Collection of Distributive Education Materials ^ . 

Materials in the collection pertain primarily to distributive education. 
A major objective of the Learning Resources Center is to collect and circulate 
all the currently applicable materials for distributive education curriculums 
at all levels of -instruction. Presently available for your use are more than 
2,000 titles related to the development and improvement of marketing workers 
and distributive education teachers. Other titles will be added and some will 
be removed from our listing of current materials as the catalog is regularly 
expanded and updated to increase its usefulness. We solicit your recommen- 


dation of titles for purchase as well as your evaluation of materials you 
borrow. Your reactions to the catalog format and suggestions for improving 
it will guide us in future revisions. 

Expandable to Include All Vocational Education Services 

Although the Learning Resources Center was established as an experi- 
mental facility for distributive education, note in the classification 
structure on the opposite page that provision is made for expanding holdings 
to include other vocational education services without altering the classi- 
fication code. These occupational clusters are presented as tliey appear in 
the U. S. Office of Education publication. Standard Terminology for 
Curriculum and Instruction in Local and State School Systems Handbook , 1970. 
Some materials developed for other vocational education areas have been 
included in the current collection because they apply to an aspect of 
distributive education (career guidance materials, for example, may apply 
jointly to DE and another vocational service). ! 

Competency-Based Classification, * 

The need to retrieve resource materials by worker competencies has led 
to the unique coding system developed for this collection. Each item is 
classified to identify the distributive education competency area in which 
it might be used to improve learning. The classification system may seem 
complicated at first glance, but if you follow the instructions for using 
the catalog on page , you will soon be able to relate the materials to 
competencies needed for gainful employment in distribution. Your experience 
in using the catalog should improve your comprehension of the competency 


3 


pattern approach to instruction in distributive education. A limited 
effort has been made to crcjss reference materials. This task will continue 

and the results included in future issues of the catalog. 

* / 

A Variety of Print and Non-Print Materials *; • » 

If you want to borrow a book related to a worker or teacher competency 
in DE, you should expect to find it in the LRC. But you will also find 
units of study developed in Virginia and elsewhere, student and teacher 
manuals, teaching outlines and a variety of supplementaiy materials such as 
business literature and pamphlets. For your ease in identification, we have 
not attempted to list each supplementary item but have collected them by 
competency and identified them in the catalog as "file materials by 
mis ce 1 1 aneous contributors . 

Audiovisual materials in the collection include filmstrips, slides, 
8mm film loops, overhead transparencies, audio tapes (reel and cassette), 
records and some items of equipment. The problems of maintenance prohibit 
our offering 16mm films for loan, but appropriate ones will be reviewed in 
the Center News , recommended for purchase to the Virginia State Bureau of 
Teaching Materials, and in some cases, available for you to preview at the 
Center. 

Most of the resource materials waiting for you in the Center are items 
usable in classroom or on~the-?job instruction to prepare or improve workers 
in marketing and distribution. These titles are classified as TECHNICAL 
materials. We also have an array of materials related to the preparation 
and development of distributive education teacher-coordinators, cataloged as 
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.PROFESSIONAL materials. These professional titles are further classified 
by the DE teacher competencies identified by Crawford* (administration, 
guidance, public relations, teaching and coordination) or as '^general,*' 
if they have application to educators as a whole. 

Bringing the Library to the Teacher 

A collection of categorized materials with nowhere to go may look 
good on the shelves but does nothing to improve learning. Every item in 
LRC is available to you, either over the counter or through the mail. Your 
lack of adequate time to search for films, books, and other appropriate 
resource materials to assist in achieving objectives should no longer prevent 
your using them. You now have a staff of teacher educators who are spending 
all their time searching for and developing such materials. We are planning 
workshop or conference sessions to help in your efforts to improve your 
teaching effectiveness through utilization of learning resources. We believe 
that you will welcome this kind of pampering, and we know your students ^ 
deserve it.- 


Lucy C. Crawford, A Competency Pattern Approach to Curriculum 
Construction in Distributive Teacher Education (Washington: U. S. Office 
of Education, Grant No. OE-6-85-044, 1967). 


THE LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
FOR LENDING PRINTED MATERIAL 


Ordering Materials ^ ^ 

Requests are honored In the order In which they are received. 

When ordering print material, gJLve the foliowfng Information: 

Catalog ijumber. 
Exact title of material 
Exact shipping address with 
zip code 


Mall order to: 


Reserve Desk 

Learning Resources Center 
Department of Distributive Education 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
901 West Franklin Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 


Loan Period 

Basic Loan period 

Grace period (no charge) 

Allowance for borrowers by mail 
more than 100 miles distant 


2 Weeks 

1 Week additional 

1 Week in addition to above ' 


Material held beyond the grace period will be subject to an overdue charge as 
Indicated below, cumulative from the first day the material is Overdue. 


Shipment 

The LRC malls material under library rate unless otherwise requested. The user 
agrees to pay the required outbound and return insurance costs and any additional 
costs for requested rapid delivery. 


Return of Material 

Return the material under library rate as soon as possible after use. All 
material is to be Insured for the value indicated on the shipping slip. 


Overdue Notices and Bills 

One overdue notice will be sent at the end of the grace period. If the material 
has not been returned by the end of the week following the termination of the 
grace period, a bill will be sent. The bill will include the adjusted overdue 
Q charge (See Rate for Overdue Material), the cost of the material, and a $3.00 

EI\]C service charge. 
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However, if the patron informs the lib rary that the material is lost after he 
received it, additional overdue charges cease. The patron will be charged the 
amount accun?ulated to that point, the cost of the material, and the service 
charge. ' . .,v,.,'J' 


Renewal of Loan 

Renewals may be made as long as 'there is no request by another patron for the 
same material. Requests for renewal may be made in person, by telephone or 
mail within the seven days grace-period or before. Overdue items may be re- 
newed only after payment of overdue charges. 


Recall of Material 

Material in circulation requested by a different patron will be recalled by 
personal contact after the basic loan period. Items not returned within the 
seven days grace period will be subject to a charge of twenty-five cents per 
day from the due date. 


Cancellation of Services 

Service vzill be suspended in those cases where materials are lost or damaged 
excessively or frequently and where users do not pay their bills. 


Rate for Overdue Material 


I. Paid at Desk 1st Ten Days 

2nd Ten Days 
* " 3rd Ten Days 

After 30 Days 

Maximum - $10.00 


$.05 Per Day 
.10 Per Day 
.25^Per day 

> 

.50 Per Day 


II. If Library Has To Send: A Bill, The Rate Is; 


1st Ten Days $.10 Per Day 

2nd Ten Days .25 Per Day 

3rd Ten Days .50 Per Day 


Maximum - $15.00 


III. If Library Recalls Materials: 

$.25 Per Day 


No Limit or Maximum 
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THE LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
FOR RENTING AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Ordering Materials 

You may request material elgh||t weeks In advance, Including holidays. Requests 
are booked In the order In which they are received. The LRC ships materials 
by mall on Fridays. Requests for material to be mailed must be received no 
later than the Monday before the Friday ' the-. material Is to be shipped. 

When ordering materials, give the following information: 

Catalog Number 

Exact Title of Material 

Type of Media 

Date or Dates of Use 

Alternate Use Dates 

Exact Shipping Address 


Mail order to: Reserve Desk 

D. E. Learning Resources Center 
Distributive Education Department 
Virginia Commonwealth' University 
901 West Franklin Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 


Rental Period 

The normal rental period is one week. You may request an extension of the 
booking period to two or three weeks. However, you must have explicit con- 
firmation before you hold material longer than your original request period. 

Rates ■ 

The weekly rate on audiovisual materials is $1.00 per unit. The following 
constitute one unit: 


1 Filmstrip 

1 Audio -Tape (Cassette or Reel) 
1 Disc liecord 
1 Videotape 

1 Super 8 mm Film Loop 
20 Slides (or Fraction Thereof) 

10 Transparencies 

11 Minute Length of 16 mm Film 

Instructional kits under one title rent for $3.00 per week. 


Confirmation 


Your request will be returned to you marked "confirmed** or ''previously booked". 


Cancellations 
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Cancellations must be completed before material is shipped, or rental charges 
will apply. 

Shipment • . .^^^^ ..j. 

* .t 

The LRC mails material under ,'library rate unless otherwise requested. The user 
agrees to pay the required outbound and return insurance costs and any additional 
costs for requested rapid delivery, 

Return of Material 

Return the material in its original container as soon as possible after use. All 
material is to be insured for the value indicated. Outside Virginia, return 
material by "Special Handling", 

Damage and Repair 

You should not attempt to repair any damaged material, even for temporary use. 
You do not have to pay for damaged material provided you have observed proce- 
dures for reasonable care, 

CancGllation of Services 

Service will be cancelled for users who frequently damage materials or are 
delinquent in payment of bills. 

Reproduction ^ 

You may not reproduce or televise any materials without the written permission 
of the copy\^7right o\mer* ' 

RENTING AUDIOVISUAL EQUIPMENT 


Requestin g ; Equipment ! 

You may reserve and check out audiovisual e.quipment through the office of Media 
Services, No mail service is available for equipment rental. You should re- 
quest equipment at least tv/enty^-four hours in advance of the use time. You are 
responsible for the equipment until it has been examined and checked in by Media 
Services, 


Rental Rates 

You may use equipment within the LRC without charge. The daily rental rates 
for equipment used outside the LRC are as follows: 


16 MI'I Projector $4,00 p^j. Day 

Super 8 MM Loop Projector $2,00 
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Per Day 

, Slide Projector $ 2.00 

Filmstrip Projector. $ 2.00 

Overhead Projectfbt'" . $ 2.00 

Tape Recorder } - ' $ 2.00 

(Cassette or 'Heel) 
Record Player ^ $ 2.00 

Language Master ^ ' ' $ 2.00 

Screen ' *' ' $ 2.00 

Videotape Recorder., ' $60.00 

Camera and Monitor 

(Half Day) $30.00 
VTR by special arrangement, 
with operator only. User to 
pay operator's costs 

Rental rates for businesses are triple the educational rate, except the video- 
tape recorder rate which is doubled. 


Equipment Instruction 

You may receive instruction in the operation procedures for any equipment you 
use • 
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Sefirc h lnrr for Specific t^!aterinls 

You have been using the some materials in your Salesmansnlp 
course for 3 ^yearsv Your students are bored, perhaps because you 
are too, and you ?Jre looking* for rioy materials. You I'onder ^'hat 
the. Lerrning Resources Center " hiiS- that you can use vith your 
cassette recorder. ! 

To find the materials you are looking for you mur,t select the 
correct code from the chart below and use this code to r-errch the 
catalog. » . 

- Since your subject area 'is Distributive Education, you 
select the letter "D" from Colum. 1, and since the mrterinls ym 
seek are i-orker competencies they are technical, you add "T*- 
from Column 2 • • . • 

- You must nov identify your co:npetoncy area. Scanning 
Column 3, you discover selling as Code 10 and identify your needs 
as falling* under sub-competency Code 1 DTI 0-1- 

- Since your students are Upper Secondary, ycu add Code 5 
from Column Note hovever, that these codes refer to the hiprhest 
level of use, and that you may be able to use materials pt the 6 
and 7 level DI'iO-1-5-_ 

- From Column 5 you select Code 31 because this identifies 
cassettes usable vlth^your equipment DTI 0-1-5-31 

- You next scan the catalog for entries mder DT10-1-5-31, 
remembering that you can use materials at the 6 and 7 level. 

level 
-7-."' 
-6- 
DTI 0-1-5-31 

- If you didn't find vhat you want, explore adjacent areas 
such as these; DTI 0-0-5-31, and DTI 0-2-5-31. 


I 
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Senrchln.q for n Special Kind of '. >eGO Urce 
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You hnve just acquired filmstrip projection equipmeat nnd vish 
to kiiov what kind of filmstrips Tiay be available for instruction in 
distributive education. 

This is 8 question of format. Under Column 5 you find thnt 
Codes 4.3 and UK identify films'trlps. You turn to the DT prea of the 
catalog and run your finger ^own the code coTmn. Vhorever you 
encounter a -4.3 or -AA in the last digit group you hove found a 
filmstrip* / 


Segrching for Specific Ouidrnce 

You are a DE coordinator and have been asked by your local 
school adninistrs tor to recomiiend instructlonel equipment to be 
purchased for a distributive education classroom. 

Since this is in the area of distributive education and is 
a professional question, you begin in the "DF" ax^ea. The basic 
concern in this case is one of teaching methods and techniques, 
which leads you to In this case you should r.eaTch the 

entire DF?0-2 body of materials. 


Gaining Information on Likely Titles 

Your eye is caught by a title \lth the code 1/109-2-5-02. You 
are teaching an advertizing class at the Upper Secondary level 
and need sorie basic guidance in an area suggested by the title. 
You wonder vhether the resource bearing the sugfj^estive title 
is of a form vhich will provide reference information, and in- 
formation at the level of your students. The last tvo code 
elements, -5-02 indicaten that the level is upper necondary and 
the resource is a booklet or brochure. It vill probably contain 
usable information. 


ACQUISITION LIST DATE hlJ^lTll 

PAGE 1 

SUBJECT MATTER: AGRICULTURE - PROFtSSIONAL 

• •.J« 

CATALOGUE-NO. TITLE AUTHOR LUr'Y 

AP88-1-0-02 ORG 6 UTIL uF AGK'I, /^DV,:.8RDS IN K Y SChS CUSHi'iAN-JARi^ IN i 

SUBJECT MATTER: DISTRIBUTIVE 'EDUCATION - PKoFLSblO.iAL 

DPOO-0-0-02 PROFILl OF GA D E TEACHER-COORDINAToR GEORGIA l. E STAF^ 1 

DPOO-0-0-'(0 WHEEL OF FORTUNE STANLEY I'OOT 1 

DPOO-0-5-01 DE TCH COOR HANDBOOK 6 OPERATOR iS ^lANuEL VA ST DEf-T OF £U 2U 

DP80-1-0-01 DEVELOPING VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION l-.AGER 6 t>F.ACri b 

DP80-1-0-01 TESTS FOR D E (1957) 1 Er-'iPL£ Ui.IV 1 

DP80-1-0-.02 GUIDES TO L^iFU 5ERV FOR ED IN DIST 1961 UtPT lF CQI'i''|-J Cl lb 

DP80-l-0"07 CURRICULUfi DEVELOPMENT (FILES) VARIOUS SOURCES 40 

DP80-1-0-07 DE ACT ON E'W IRONfiENTAL & ECOL EDUCATiOl. bRO^'jK KAY OR 1 

DP80~l-5-01 HOW TO PREP TCH PLANS FROM TOP OUTLINcS VA ST UEPT OF tOOL 2 

DP80--1-5-02 STUDY OF CURR DIV IN THE H S cOOP PKOG uSOE i> 

DP80-1-5-02 USE OF 6EHAV OBJ IN PRE-EMP LAB CORK \j t TEXAS NAT LAb 1 

DP80..1-.6.-01 DEV OF JR COLLEGE CURRICULUM (TEXAS 66) bURBR I NK-LUTER 1 

DP80~l-6-02 FREE 6 INEXPEO* i-iAT FOR BUS-DJ ST-CONS ED W VA ST DEPT OP t.uUC 1 

DP80-l"7-02 LIBRAKY FuR 0 E (OHIO MAT LA3) hUi-ihEL JlFF 4 

Dp80"l-7~12 THE PKOjECT TRAINING RECORD VCU/LRC 1 

DP80-1-7-12 D E CURRICULUM COfiCEPT VCU/DE 1 

DP80-2-0~01 WORKSHOP REPORT - DE PROJ DEV WORKSHOP RUTGERS UNIV 1 

DP80-2-5-01 COOP TRAIN IN SELLING IN PUB SEC SCHOOLS EKICK 1 

DP80~2-6"02 DEV PROG UTILIZING SIMULATED OCC EXPEk RILEY-OMrilG ' , 2 

DP80-2-'^--02 PROJECT PLAN IN FLORIDA HIGH SCH (1967) FLA ST DEPT ED ' 2 

DP80-2..6-02 PROJECT METHOD IN D E MICHIGAN STATE ur,lV 1 

DP80-2~6-07 SIMULATIONS - PROJECT METHOD HISC COMTRIBUTCkS 10 

DPeO-2-7-01 TEACHING BELIEFS 6 CLASSROOM METHODOLOGY DONETH JOHN 2 

DP80-2-7-02 SELECTION 6 TRAINING OF PART-TIME Ir.STR U S DEPT OF H £ v\ 17 

DPeO-2-7-02 GUIDE FOR PART-TIME INSTRUCTORS U S DEPT OF h £ u V 

DP80-2-7»02 PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION - DIST 6 OFF ED CALIF ST DEPT OF EU 3 

DP80-2-7-07 METHODS OF TEACHING D E MISC CONTRIBUTORS d 

DP80-2-7-07 USE OF MEDIA 6 EQUIPMENT MISC CONTRIBUTORS 30 

DP80-2-7-12 DIAGRAM OF PREP AND .SUPP INSTRUCTlOh VCU/DE 1 

DP80-2-7-12 CURRIC -AREAS OF STDY & INTERRELATIOi.SHiP VCU-DE I 

■DP60-4-5-02 IMPROVEMENT OF EVAL. PROCEDURES LUCAb-WEbBER ft 

DP80-9'-0-01 THE LEFTOUTS - DISADV CHILDREN WARDEN SANDRA A I 

DP82-1-0-02 WHEN YOU DREAm OF A CAREER VA STATE DEPT OF f.D 20 

DP82"l-0-07 DlSSEMIiMATlNG INFORMATION MISC CUNTR IBUTORS i> 

0P82-1-5-01 RECRUITING IN DIST EDUCATION DE SC STATE D£PT 1 

DP82-2-0-02 PILOT TRN PROJ FOR TCH OF DIST AND pAkK KLAURENS-ASHHUN 3 

DP82-2-0-02 OCC EXP 6 CAR DEV TRN-DIST EDTR 6 VuC CM ASHMUN-MEYER-KL AuKti'' 2 

DP82-2-0-07 ROLE OF TEACHER - COORDINATOR IN GUID.JCe MISC CuNTR IBUTuKb 6 

DP82-4-0-02 STUDENT SELECTION OHIO ST DEPT 2 

0P82-<4~0-07 SELECTION OF STUDENTS MISC CONTRIBUTORS 3 

DP82-4-5-07 TOOLS 6 TECH OF VOC GUIDANCE FOR DE COOIn SCHOOL OF DIST RFI 2 

DP82-8-9-12 CONTINUED TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES IN D E VCu/DE 1 

DP84-1-0-02 VA DE PROGRAM RINGS UP SALES VA DE STATE DEPT I 
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DP84-1-0-02 PUB RtLATlOi^S l\\ ClI. 
DP84-3-0-02 DISTRlbJTlVt EDUCaT ION' "AND YOU 
DP84-3-0-02 PLANNING YOUR CAREER,' IN DIST EDUCATlO.i 
DP84-5-5-07 HD E ADVIouUY COiMliITTEE 
DP84-6-0-02 SELF-EVALUATION OF DE COORDINATORS .: 
DP84-6-6-02 DISTRIBUTIVE TEACHER EDUCATION " ' 
DP86-1-0-07 PHiL AND KULE CuORDINATIOM 
DP86-1-9-12 THE D E PKOGkAM IS PEOPLE CENTERED 
DP86-3-0-02 PARTNERS EDUCATION 

DP86-3-5-02 DE PO i NTEF<S-HAN03K FUR TRAINING SPOimSuRS 
DP86-3-5-02 D £ SPOWSOK HANDBOOK 
DP86-3-5-07 SELECTING AhD TRAINING OF SPONSORS 
DP86-4-5-02 CUMULATIVE TRAIMlMG REPORT H S STUDuNTS 
DP86-4-5-02 GUIDELINES FOR TRAInIhG PLANS 
DP86-4-5-07 TRAINlMij PLmNS 
DP86-4-5-07 KNOW YOUR T.'lAINIfi'j STATION 
•DP86-5-0-02 EMPLOYER PKEFcRAhCtS FOR DE TEACH-CQOR 
DP86-5-0-02 NOTES ON COORD I -lAT I ON 
DP86-5-0-07 THEORY 6 PRACTICES 

DP86-5-5-07 DIST TCH EDJC: THL COOPERATIVE MEtHCD 
DP88-1-0-01 GUIDE 6 INDEX T ERIC REPORTS THRU lvi69 
DP88-1-0-01 RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION 
DP88-1-0-02 OFF EU-jE CRITICAL REASONING COMPARISON 
DP88-1-0-02 PLAN FOR RESEARCH IN DISTRIBUTIVE EDUC 
DP88-1-0-02 DE - A GUIDE TO PRACTICAL RESEARCH 
DP88-1-0-07 RESEARCH 

DPa8-l-5-02 WHAT HAPPENS TO HS DE STUDENTS IN'vA 
DP88-1-5-02 REQ FOR OFF 6 DE TEACHER EDUCATION 
DP88-2-0-07 PHILOSOPHY 6 MISSION 
DP88-2-0-07 HISTORY OF UE IN VA 
DP88-2-5-02 THE DURv,OODY PAPERS 
DP88-^-0-02 GUIDE TO PRACTICAL RESEARCH 
DP88-4-0-02 ORGANIZATION OF DE PROGRAMS 
DP88-4-0-02 DIST EDUC ISSUES (SOUTHWESTERN - 1961) 
DP88-4-0-07 LOCAL EVALUATIONS TOOLS 6 TECHNIQUES 
DP88-4-0-07 NATIONAL DATA 
DP88-4-!>-02 DIST ED IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
DP88-4-6-01 POST SECOND DE GUIDE FOR ADM (1969) 
DP88-4-6-01 GUIDELINES FOR ESTABLISHING P S PROGRAM 
DP88-4-9-06 NATiL SURVEY OF VOC ED' PR FOR SPEC NEEDS 
DP88-6-7-02 SELECT & TRAIN OF PART-TIME ADULT INSTRU 
DP88-6-7-02 BASIS FOR OETERr'.INING ADULT SUPPLEMENTS 
DP88-6-7-02 COOR KIT PT 1 1 1 -OUTL I NES-ADK MGMT COURS 
DP88-6-7-02 COOR KIT PT II-MGMT CASES-ADM MGMT CRbES 
DP88-6-7-02 COORD KIT PT I-PL 6 COOR ADM MGMT CRSES 
DP88-6-7-02 PLAN 6 COORD ADi'i MGMT CRSES-SM BUS OWnER 
DP88-6-7-02 CONF PROC ON PROB OF TRN SM BUS EXEC 
DP88-6-7-07 ADULT D E 

DP68-6-7-07 DESCRIPTION OF ADULT D E PROGRAMS 


SAMPSOl-j HARLaMO 

HARRIS E EDWARU' 

AM VOCATIONAL AS50C1 

ALBERM-CLOTTESVIlLl 

VA DE STATE uEPT 

VCU 

I'llSC CONTRIBUTORS 
VCJ/DE 

VA STATE DEPT OF tO 
FAIRFAX COUNTY PUl 5 
ARLINGTON COUN PUb S 

Misc contributor:: 

TENN DE STATE Dt.PT 
OHIO MAT LAb 
filSC CONIRIBUTCRS 
OHIO MAT LAB ' 
HARRIS E EDWARD 
OHIO MAT LAB 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 
KISC C0NTRI8JTUKS 
PRENTICE-HALL 
LYDA MARY LOUISE 
HARRIS E EDWARD 
VIVIAN NEALE 
HEW 

MISC CONTRIBUTORS 
ELY VIVIEN KING 
HARRIS E EDWARD ; 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 
U WISC-DE ; 
KNEELAND NATALIE 
N C DE STATE DEPT 
WARMKE ROMAN F 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 
RICH PROF INST 
USOE 

LUCAS STEPHA'J CDTt 
GROVES RAMSEY 
KNEELAND iUTALlE 
VA DE STATE OEPT 

BUS ADMIiMlSTRA 


SMALL 
SHALL dUS 
SMALL BUS 
SMALL BUS 
SMALL BUS 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 
VA DE STATE OEPT 


ADMINIoTRA 
ADMIi^ISTKA 
ADMINISTRA 
ADMIMSTRA 
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SUBJECT MaTTEK: U15TSIBiJTIVL: EDUCATION - HkGFc.Sa luKAL 

CATALOGUE-NO. TITLE AUTitOrs Cwl i 

DP88-8-0-02 LEADErvSrilP .jEE^S * '''ISC COiNliUBol OKI, 1 

DP88-8-0-02 STATE SUPbf^VlSOKb HANDBOOK VA DE STATE OLrT 3 

DP88-8-0-02 GUIDE FOR SuPERV UF DE IN VA BEACH- VA BEACH OE onKViCtl 1 

DP88-8-0-02 SUPERVISIUi-. TO If'lPROVt INSTRUCTION nISC CONTK I B'JTUko 2 

DP88-8-0-02 YE PRINiER OF SUPERVISION .,. • 1 VA t>t oTATE i^Er'T 4 

DP88-8-0-07 STUDENT Ti-ACHrR I'.ISC CONTRIBJT'JKj / 

DP88-8-0-07 SUPERVISORY LtADERSrilP . f-ISC CONT^^ I BJTo^ o 11 
DP88-8-5-01 BRIDGING IHiii GAP Fk'JM THEORY TO PkALTICl. VA D E SPRVICi - islC 3 

DP88-9-0-02 HALL uF FAilE " VA ASSoC - ucCA U 

DP88-9-0-02 CONTESTS AND AwARDS HANDBOOK VA ASSOC - Cr.CA 17 

DP88-9-0-05 THE DECA UlSTKl'jUTOR NATIONAL DECA 20 

DP88-9-0-07 PARLImENTmRY PROCEDURES IN DECA i-iISC C0NTRIBOTCR3 i 

DP88-9-'0-07 VIRGINIA DtCA i-.ISC COuT R 1 B'JTOKij lu 

DP88-9-0-07 NATIO ML uECA f-^ISC COwTR 1 6UTuR;j l3 

DP88-9-5-01 CHAPT fiANnGcnLNT AU'S HANDBOOK DE CLUoS OF AiltKlCA 2 

DP88-9-5-01 NATL. DECm HAI'iDoOuK 1970 DE CLUbS OF Ai^iERlCw 5'j 

DP88-9-5-02 OFFICIAL uECA HANDBOOK (1970) VIRGINIA DECA 10 

DP88-9-5-02 SUM Of- 19b9 NLC - CkEmTIVE CONTEST NATL DhCA 1 

DP88-9-5-07 CONiPETITlVE ACTIVITIES i-iISC CONlRIBUTORo 5 

DP88-9-'7-07 ALUMNI DIVISION NATL DECm 1 

DP88-9-7-12 YOUTH SERVED oY THE D E PROGRAM VCU/DE 1 


SUBJECT MATTER: DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION - TECH^^iICAl 

DT00-0-5~01 PROJECTS FOR DE CURRICULUMS (1969) ONIV OF TF X CURR La.> b 

DT00-0~5-01 CURRICULUM i"OR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DE COLORADO ST. l^EF'T 1 

DTOO-0-5-01 MARKETING AinD DISTRIBUTION (MC-hILL 66) iVASON-RATH 12 

DTOO-0-5-01 WHOLSALIMG (GREGG DIV MCGRAW-HILL) ERTEL KE.wNETH 4 

DTOO-0-5-01 YANKEE STOREKEEPER (MCGRAw-HILL 19^o) GOULD A t ^ 1 

DTOO-0-5-02 PARTICIPATION ACT: FUND/DIST (PROu lOTH) VA DE STATE OEPT 41 

DTOO-0-5-03 DIST. ED, NOTEBOOK (STUDENT WORKBOOK) HATH-KASGN 1 

DTOO-0-5-03 MARKEIING I-TEACHER MANUEL (NON-COOP) n C UEPT OF PUBLIC I 1 

DTOO-0-5-03 SUGG PROGkA.i jF STUCY-TWO YEAR HS Dt CHIQ ST DEPT OF tDoC 2 

DTOO-0-5-03 DiST tD TkAIKIMG GUIDES hAlWtS AmD TEDDER 6 

DTOO-0-5-03 TEACHER'S MANUEL-DE I '(COOP) N C DEPT OF FUb lioT 1 

DTOO-0-5-03 TEACHER'S' MANUEL-DEI r (COOP DE LEVEL II) I C DEPT OF POoLiC I 1 

DTOO-0-5-03 RELATED GUIDE-DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ( 59) MSSOURI ST DEPJ OF 1 

DTOO-0-5-03 DISTRIBUTIO,^ 1 AMD 2 SYLLABUS .\ Y STATE EDUC DtPT 2 

DTOO-0-5-03 SUGG CURR^C GUIDE FOR H S DIST ED (1965) MICHIGAN ST UMVEKbl 1 

DTOO-0-5-03 SUGGESTED HS RELATED CURRICULUM FOR DE LA STATE DEPT OF EDU 6 

DTOO-0-5-03 CURR IC FOR DE 2 ^D YEAR COOP ( COLOR A^jO) COLO STAT BO FOR CO/' 1 

DTOO-0-5-03 DIST FOR YOUNG /WORKERS 1ST YR COOP CU^R ALA STATE DEPT OF £D I 

DTOO-0-5-03 RETAIL PR>^bLE/.S 6 PROJECTS (2ND ED.) RlChERT 6 STCNEK b 

DTOO-0-5-03 DIST ED UNIPAC (ORIENTATION) OHIO MAT LAB 1 

DTOO-0-5-04 MARKETli\'G P,<OJ&ACT?PROJ RECORDS (GREGG) K I CHtRT-STONEr -dkOi-o- 16 

. DTOO-0-5-04 RETAIL l-ERCHANDI SING (SOUTH-tsEST i9bl) /.INGATE UOHim 1 

DTOO-0-5-60 A SET OF a COuOR FILMSTRIPS IN DE UNIV ED/Vl5uAL AtvTS 1 
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DT05-1-6-01 BETTER BUSINESS ORGANIZATION GARDNER NEELY D 1 

DT05-1-6-01 BUS. PRINCIPLES 6 MGM, (SOUTHWEST-1961 ) SHIET* BERNARD A, 1 

DTC5-'l-6-01 COLLEGE BUS. ORGAN.& MGM, { INSTRTRS-3RD) ROBINSON 1 

DT05-i-6-0l READINGS IN MANAGEMENT (SOUTHWESTERN-63) RICHARDS-NI ELANDeR 1 

DT05-1-6-01 INTRO TO BUS ENTERPRISE (WILEY I960) MCNAUGHTON WAYNE L . 1. 

DT05-1-6-01 UP THE ORGANIZATION ( A A KNOPE 1970) TOWNSEND ROBERT 1 

0T05-1-6-01 RETAIL MANAGEMENT (IRWIN 1967) JONES FRED 1 

DT05-1-6-01 ORG FOR MARKETING (GREGQ-MCGRAW 1971) ELY VK 4 

DT05-1-6-04 WORKBOOK-APPLIED BUSINESS LAW FISK MCKEE 1 

DT05-1-6-04 UNDERSTANDING BUS-. LAW (MCGRAW-HlLL-57) SCHNEIDER. ARNOLD E. 1 
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DT05-1-6-04 
DT05-1-6-0A 
DT05-l-6"0'f 
DT05~1-7"01 
DT05-l"7-01 
DT05-l-7-0'^ 
DT05»l-7«07 
DT05-I~7-30 
DT05-2-5-01 
DT05-2..r)-03 
DT05--2-5-07 
DT05-2~5-30 
DT0$~2-6~01 
DT05-2-6-01 
DT05-2~6-0l 
DT05-2-6-01 
DT05-2"6~0l 
DT05-2"6-01 
DT05-2-6«0l 
0T05-2-6-02 
DT05"2-v<.-02 
DT05~2~6-3). 
DT05"2~6-31 
DT05-2-6-31 
DT05-2-7-01 
DT05-2-7-0X 
Dr05»2-7-02 
DT0!5-2~7-02 
DT05"2»'7-03 
DTOf-2-7-03 
DT05-2-7-'03 
DT0?-2-'7-03 
DT05-2-7-0J 
DT05»2-7-03 
DT0r>"2->7-.30 
DT0!5-3~5™07 
DT05-3--5-12 
DT05">3'-6-01 
DT05-'3"'6-01 
DT05~3"6-01 
DT05»3~7-01 
DTOJj-3-7-01 
DT05-3-:?~03 
DT05'-'3-'7"03 
DT05-3-7~30 
DT05~3-7-30 
DT05»4-5«01 
DT05~^>~5"03 
DT05~4"5~03 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ,UW (GREGG) 

BUS, PRINCIPLES 6 MGM, ( SOUTHWEST-1967 ) 

BUSINESS (MCGRAW-HILL-I963 SET) 

RETAIL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT (MC-HLL 51) 

SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (DELMAR-65) 

SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (DELMAR bb) 

ADULT -FOOD SERVICES MANAGEMENT 

TOUGH-MINDEO MANAGEMENT •• 

READINGS IN SUPERVISORY PRACTICE 

HOW TO INTERVIEW 

MANAGEMENT - PERSONNEL 

OPPORTUNITY MAKES THE THIEF 

TESTING SELECTING EMP FOR SUPERIOR PEKF 

PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 

RETAIL PERSONNEL RELATIONS (PRENT-HALL) 

JOB DESCRIPTIONS (1961) 

NATURE 6 CHAR OF MID MGMT IN RET DEPT ST 
PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 
PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES - POLICIES 
■HOW TO PREPARE YOUR EMPLOYEE HANDBOOK 
SO THEY MADE YOU A SUPERVISOR (1969) 
PREVENTATIVE SHOPLIFTING TRAINING 
N03 RECRUITMENT AND SELECT OF SALESNEN 
SUPERVISING SALESMEN 
SUPERVISOR SURVIVAL KIT 
EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE (1938) 
THE SRA ATTITUDE SURVEY 
TOUGH TRAINING 6 FREEDOM TO ACT 
SUPERVISORY LEADERSHIP 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE FACTORS 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT (ADM MGMT PROG - 6) 
HOW TO CONDUCT MEETINGS' 
HOW TO SUPERVISE EMPLOYEES 
TECHNIQUES OF JOB ANALYSIS 
THE GOLDEN RULE OF DISCIPLINE-SUPERVISOR 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
HOW ARE FUNDS INVESTED 
THE BULLS 6 THE BEARS (HAWTHORN) 
RETAIL ACCOUNTING (PRENT-HALL 193A) 
BASIC MATHMATICS FOR ADMINISTRATION 
FINANCIAL REC KEEPING FOR SMALL STORES 
BUYING6SELLING A SMALL BUSINESS (SBA) 
TAXATION (ADM MGMT COURSE PROG ^ T0P.8) 
FINANCING (ADM MGMT COURSE PROG-TOPIC 5) 
MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR MOBIL DEALERS 
HOW TO PROSPECT YOUR WAY TO 'MILLIONS 
CREDIT 6 COLLECTIONS 
RETAIL CREDIT (1ST ED 196^) 
CONSUMER FINANCE (1967) 


ROSENBERG 
SHIET* BERNARD A. 
TONNE-SIMON-MCGILL 
SPRIEGAL-TOWNE 
HAILES WILLIAM D Jk 
HAILES WILLIAM D Jk 
NATL RESTAURANT aSSO 
SUCCESS MOTIVATION I 
COLLEGE OF ST THO^lAS 
STATE DEPT OF EQUCAT li 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 7( 
MERCHANDISER FILM PF< 
SMI 
SMI 

ROBINSON 
TIPPETT DALE M 
SAMSON - UNIV OF WIS 
YODER DALE 
YODER DALE 

NAT STATIONARY (, OFF 
BLACK JAMES M 
SMI 

CONCERTAPE 
HIGH FIDELTY 
CHAPMAN ELWOOD - SRA 
NATL RETAIL DRY GOOD 
SRA 

SCHMIDT CARL ^ 
DE VA STATE DEPT 10 
SMALL BUS ADMINISTRA 2 
SMALL BUS ADMINISTRA 2 
VA ST DEPT ED 7 
VA ST DEPT ED 19 
UNIV OF TEX MAT LAb 3 
MERCHANDISER FILM PR 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 
VCU/DE 
PARODIS 
LYONS CECIL K 
FOWLER F AND SANLBER 
RAGAN ROBERT C 
BONN VERNE A 
SMALL BUS MANAGEMENT 
SMALL BUS ADMINISTRA 
MOBIL PRESENTATION 
SUCCESS MOTIVATION I 
DONALD P KOHNS • 2 
UNIV OF TEX MAT LAB 30 
VA ST DEPT ED 52 
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DT05-4-5-03 ROLE OF CREDIT IN SELL I'NG^ ( 1967) 

DT05-4-5-04 BASIC RETAIL CREDIT (1968).. 

DT05-4-5-07 MANAGEMENT-CREDIT 

DT05-4-6-01 CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 

DT05-4-7-03 RECORDS AND CREDIT IN PROFITABLE MGht 

DT05"5-6-0l PRACTICAL GUIDE TO BETTER SALES MEEIKJGS 

DT05-5-7-01 SALES MGR MANUAL IMYCROFT PRESS 1959) 

DT05-5-7-02 PERSONAL SUPERVISION' OF OUTSIDE SALESMEN 

DT05-5-7-03 MOTIVATE FOR PROFIT (1967) 

DT05-5-7-03 MANAGING TO SELL (ADM MGMT CRSE PR0(j-3) 

DT05-5-7-31 NO 4 CONDUCTING SALES MEETINGS 

DT05-5-7-31 MO I MOTIVATION OF SALESMEN 

DT06-0-6-01 MARKETS OF THE SIXTIES (HARPER-ROw I960) 

DT06-0-7-03 TRENDS IN DISTRIBUTION (IST ED - 1969) 

DT06-1-5-03 MARKETING RESEARCH 

DT06-1-6-01 MARKETING RESEARCH ( GREGG-MC-HILL 69) 
DT06-1-6-01 MARKETING RESEARCH (RONALD PRESS 1964) 
DT06-1-6-01 MARKET RESEARCH (RONALD PRESS 1966) 
DT06-1-6-01 MARKETING RESEARCH (R D IRWIN INC- 1964) 
DT06-1-6-01 MARKETING-TEXT CASES AND READINGS 
DT06-1-6-01 MARKETING RESEARCH (PRINE AND READ 60) 
DT06-1-6-01 MARKETING RESEARCh(2ND ED 1966) 
DT06-1-6-04 MOD, MARKET, RESEARCH (TEXT 6 INST.H,) 
DT06-e-5-02 THE SEVENTH-DAY CREATION MARKETING PROJ 
DT06-8-6-02 ANALYSIS OF BETTER BUS, BUREAU (1967) 
DT06-8-6-07 MARKETING RESEARCH STUDIES 
DT06-8-6-07 TRENDS IN MARKETING 
DT07-0-5-07 MERCHANDI SING-GENERAL 

DT07-0-7-01 RETAIL MERCHANDISING (SOUTHWESTERN 1943) 
DT07-0-7-04 RETAIL MERCHANDISING (SOUTHWESTERN 1963) 
DT07-1-5-03 MERCHANDISING (TEACHING, OUTLINE) 
DT07-1-5-07 MERCHANDISING-BUYING" FUNCTIONS 
DT07-1-5-60 RETAIL BUYING 
DT07-1-6-01 BUYER'S MANUEL (1957) 

DT07-i-6-0l MERCHANDISING TECHNIQUES (MCGRAW-HILL42 ) 
DT07-1-6-01 PRICING DEC. 6 MARK, POLICY (PREnT-HALL) 
DT07-1-6-01 BUYING6PRICING (GREGG-MCGRAk-HILL 1971) 
OT07-1-6-01 PRODUCT PLANNING (GREGG DIV-MC-HILL) 
DT07-1-6-03 MERCHANDISING (JR COLLEGE SERIES) 
DT07-1-6-03 MERCHANDISING - MARKETING STRATEGY (62) 
DT07-1-6-03 FUNDAMENTALS OF BUYING 
DT07-1-6-03 MERCHANDISE CONTROL 
DT07-1-7-03 MDSE I - HOW TO BUY (194:^) 
DT07-2-5-10 COMPETING FOR THE MODERN SHOPPER 
DT07-2-5-12 PROFITABLE MERCHANDISING TECHNIQUES 
DT07-3-5-01 MDSE MATH MANUAL 6 TEST 
DT07-3-5-03 MERCHANDISE MATHMATICS (1969) 
DT07-3-5-07 MERCHANDISING - MATHEMATICS 
DT07-3-5-12 MERCHANDISING MATH 301-305 


VA ST DEPT ED 155 
TEXAS INSTR MAT LAb 1 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 32 
KOHNS DONALD P 2 
SMALL BUS ADMINISTRA 3 
SMITH HOMER 
DEARMOND FRED 
LAPP CHARLES C 
UNIV OF TEX MAT LAo 
SMALL BUS ADMINISTrJA 
HIGH FIDELITY 
CONCERTADE 
EDITORS OF FORTUl\£ 
VA ST DEPT ED 
ARIZ STATE DEPT OF E 
HARRIS E E 

FERBER-BLANKER-HOLLA 
bARKSDALE-WEILBACHtK 
BOYD-WESTFALL 
HANSEN HARRY 
HOLMES PARKER M 
HOLMES PARKER 
SCHRIERt FRED T, 
OHIO MAT LAB 
STEELEt RICHARD 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS lb 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 26 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS' 8 
WALTERS R G 2 
wiNGATE JOHN 4 
TEXAS MAT ^LAB I 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 8 
PENNY J C 
MDSE DIV-NRMA 
hOGADONE AND BECKLEY 
PALDA KRISTIAN 
DORR EUGENE 
NYE BERNARD C 
TEXAS MAT LAB 
TEXAS MAT .LA8 
OHIO MAT LAB 
ARIZ STATE DEPT OF E 
VA ST DEPT ED 
FAIRCHILD 
FAIRCHILD 
CARLO-MURPHY 
VA ST DEPT ED 36 
MISC CONTRIBUTORS 4 
DCA ED PRODUCTS 1 
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DT07-3-6-01 MERCHANDISING iMATh fOR PROFIT KRE IGEK-i-iURRAY 1 

DT07-3-6-01 PROBLEMS IN RETAIL MERWANDI SING GOLDENTHAL WINGATE 5 1 

DT07-.3-6-01 PRACTICAL PKOBLEHS IN RET MERCHANDISING KREIGEK H 1 

DT07-3-6-01 MARK UP CALCULATOR (1949) DELBRIDGE CAL SYS 1 

DT07-3-6-01 MERCH, MATHEMATICS (SOUTHWESTERN) •• PIPER 4 

DT07-3'-6"06 MARKUP MATHEMATICS . TEACHING SYSTEMS IKC 1 

DT07-3-7-01 MDSE ARITH FOk kETAIL ' TRAINING NATL" RETAIL DRY GOOD 1 

DT07»3-7-01 PROFITS AND COST ANALYSIS ' FLAHERTY RICHARD 1 

DT08-0-5-.01 DATA PROCESSING IN "MARK' (GRGG-MC-HILL) rtOOD MERLE 3 

DT08-0-5-60 SALES SUPPORTING ACTVITIES INTERNATIONAL FILM '6 i 

DT08-1-5-03 DATA PROCESSING AS IT APPLIES TO DISTRIb SULLIVAN JANIE (1970 4 

DT08-l"5-03 STORE OPERATION 6 MANAGEMENT (JAN 1959) VA ST DEPT ED 20 

DT0a-l-5-07 SAFETY EDUCATION-OPERATIONS MISC CONTRIBUTORS 4 

DT08-1-5-07 OPERATIONS-FUNCTIONS MISC CONTRIBUTORS 10 

DT08-l"6-10 NEW STORE DIRECTIONS FAIRCHILD 2 

DT08-1-7-01 HOW TO MAKE HOME BUS PAY (PRENTICE-HALL) ARTHUR JULIETTA 1 

DTOe-2-6-10 PROFILE OF A MODERN STORE FAIRCHILD 2 

DT08-3-5-01 MAT HANDLING « TRAF & TRANS ? WORKBOOK T YLER-CORENTHAL 4 

DT08-3-6-01 PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION (GREGG-MC-HILL) /.ALSH LA 8 

DT08-4-5-01 GETTING MERCHANDISE READY FOR SALE MOFFETT CAROL 1 

DTO8-.4~.5-O3 SAFETY EDUCATION FOR DE NADET 21 

DTOe-4-5-03 5LE5 SUPPORTING ACT & CUST SERV (JUN 59) VA ST DEPT ED 29 

DT08-4-5-03 RECEIVING CJNTROLS-RECEV. MARK, STOCK, PRIC PALCHO 1 

DT08-4-5-03 STOCKKEEPING ON THE SELLING FLOOR (1960) VA ST DEPT ED 19 

DT08-4-5-07 OPERATIONS-SHOPLIFTING MISC CONTRIBUTORS 16 

DT08-4-7-02 MOD TECH IN MATERIALS (NRMA 1966) HENLEY 1 

DT08-4«7-03 SHOPLIFTING PREVENTION (1966) VA ST DEPT ED . 2 

DT08-4^7-03 SHOPLIFTING PREVENTION SEMINAR VA ST DEPT ED ^ 1 

DT08-4-7-06 UNDERSTANDING INVENTORY TEACHING SYSTEMS INC 1 

DT08-4-?"30 OPPORTUNITY MAKES THE THIEF MERCHANDISER FILM PR 1 

DT08-4-7-31 PREVENTATIVE SHOPLIFTING TRAINING SUPERMARKET MGMT 1ST 1 

DT08-5-5-01 CUSTOMER SERVICES (QREGG-MCGRAW-HILL) BUCKNER" LEROY 4 

DTOQ-S.-B-'Ol AREA OF OIST MANUEL-GIFT WRAPPING OHIO MAT LAB 1 

OT09-0«5-03 SALES PROMOTION IN DISTRIBUTION VA ST DEPT ED II 

DT09-0-5-03 SALES PROMOTION (1ST EDITION 1964) UNIV OF TEX MAT LAB 30 

DT09-0*5-07 SALES PROMOTION-GENERAL MISC CONTRIBUTORS 11 

DTO9-O-.7-O3 SALES PROMOTION ROUNDTABLE VA ST DEPT ED 4 

OT09*l-5-60 SUCCESSFUL SELLING IDEAS FAIRCHILD 1 

DT09-2-3-01 MARKETING SALES PROMO' AND ADVERTISING NOLAN-WARMKE 4 

DT09-2-5-01 FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING (STHWEST 50) NOLAN-ROwSE I 

DTQ9-2«5-Ql ADVERTISING (1963) TEXAS MAT LAB I 

DT09-2-5-01 MARKETING SALES PROMOTION 6 ADVERTISING NOLAN CARROLL A 1 

DT09-2-5'*Ql ADVERTISING (GREGG-MCGRAW-HILL 1970) ANTRIM WM 14 

DT09-2-5-02 ADV-TO PROMOTE YOUR BUS-TO SELL YOUR GDS NCR 4 

DT09-2-5-Q2 SUCCESSFUL STORE ADVERTISING COLLINS KENNETH 1 

DT09-2-5~Q2 ADVERTISING LAYOUT 6 COPY • OHIO MAT LAB 1 

DT09-2"5-03 RETAIL ADVERTISING (1957) VA ST DEPT OF ED 21 

0109-2-5-03 AD LAYOUT AND COPYWRITING (1967) VA ST DEPT ED 59 

OT09-2-5-07 ADVERTISING MISC CONTRIBUTORS 43. 
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DT09-2-5-12 ADVERTISING TRANSPARANCIES 701-705 SET DCA ED PRODUCTS 

DT09-2-5-12 ADVERTISING TRANSPARENCIES VCU/DE 

DT09-2-6-01 ADVERTISING {R D IRWIN INC 1950) BORDEN NEIL 

DT09-2-6-01 ADVERTISING (R.D. IRWIN-1967) SANDAGE, C. H. 

DT09-2-.6-01 ADVERTISING COPY (HARPER AND BROS 1924) HOTCHKISS GEORGE B 

•DT09-2-6-01 ADVERTISING TECHNIQUES (IRVIN - 1967) ZACHER ROBERT V 

DT09-2-7~0l COMPLETE INTRO TO FUND' OF LAYOUT WILLS F H 

DT09-2-7-01 NAT COMPETITION OF OUTDOOR ADVRTISNG ART NOONAN ANN F 

DT09-2-7-01 RETAIL ADV. HOW-WHAT-WHY (1971 NRMA) OCKO JUDY Y 

DT09-2-7-01 ADVERTISING6C0MPETITI0N (NYU PRESS 1967) BACKMAN JULES 

DT09-2-7-01 INTRO TO ADVERTING (MCGRAW-HILL 1947) BREWSTER ARTHUR 

DT09-2-7-01 SCIENTIFIC ADVERTISING (CROWN 1966) HOPKINS CLAUDE 

DT09-2-7-01 HOW TO UNITE A GOOD ADVERTlSEMENT-( 1962) SCHWABi VICTOR 0. 

DT09-2-7-02 OUTDOOR ADVERTISING DESIGN (1958) GENL OUTDOOR ADV CO 


DT09-2-7-02 THE 100 GREATES ADS (DOVER 1949) WATKINS J L . 1 

DT09-2-7-02 DIRECT MAIL ADV BY RETAIL STORES 1967 NRMA I 

0T09-3-5-01 DISPLAY PROMOTION (GREGG - 1970) SMITH GARY S 3 

DT09-3-5-01 DESIGN IN THREE DIMENSIONS (DARIS 1965) RANDALL AND HARRIS I 

DT09-3-5-02 DISPLAY SELLING NCR 3 

DT09-3-5-03 INTRO TO VIS MERCHANDISING 6 INSTR MAT VA ST DEPT ED 10 

DT09-3-5-03 VISUAL MDSE (1956) VA ST DEPT OF ED 32 

DT09-3-5-04 COLOR DYNAMICS KIT TEXAS MAT LAB 2 

DT09-3-6-05 DISPLAY WORLD-MONTHLY DISPLAY PUP CO I 

DT09-3-5-07 VISUAL MERCHANDISING MISC CONTRIBUTORS 29 


DT09-3-5-12 VISUAL MERCHANDISING (9 TRANS.) LRC VA COMM U 

0T09-3-5-12 DISPLAY 201-205 DCA ED PRODUCTS 

DT09-3-5-12 VA VISUAL MDSE TRANSPARENCIES 20 VCU/DE 

DT09-3-5-12 DISPLAY VISUALS VCU DE I 

DT09-3-5-60 DISPLAY ROUNDUP FAIRCHILD 

DT09-3-7-01 EXPLORING PAPER MACHE (DAVIS PUB 1955) BETTS VICTORIA 

DT09-3-7-01 LETTERING (DAVIS PUB 1.958) CATALDO JOHN 

0T09-3-7-01 PRINCIPLES OF MERCHANDISE DISPLAY MOORE PLASCO G 

DT09«>3-T-02 LETTERING TECHNIQUES (TEXAS 1965) (QUIMARIN SPENCER 

Dt69-^-?-6i PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK (PRENT-HLL 50) LESLY PHILIP 

DT09-4-7-'0l CONTEMPORARY PUBLIC RELATIONS HARLAN GENE 


DTlO-0-5-07 SELLING-GENERAL MISC CONTRIBUTORS 23 

DTiO-l-0-23 KEYS TO GOOD SERVICE BELL SYSTEM 1 

DTlO-l-5-Ol FUNDAMENTALS OK SELLING (ST WKBK SW 69) WINGATE-NOLAN I 

DTlO-1-5-01 FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING (SW 1953 6TH ED) WALTERS-WINGATE 2 

DT10-1-5-01 FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING (SW 1959 7TH ED) WiNGATE-NOLAN 2 

DTlO-l-5-Ol SALESMANSHIP FUND (GREGG 1965 WKBK INC) ERNEST 6 DAVALL 3 

DTlO-i-5-01 SELLING TO TODAYS CUSTOMER (6INN 1942) KNEELAND-BERNARDTALL 3 

DT10-i«5-01 FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING (ST WKBK SW 64) WiNGATE-NOLAN 5 

DTl6«l-5-bl BASIC SALES TECH (TEXAS 1970) DENNISON WM C l' 

DT10-1~5-01 THE HOWS OF SALESMANSHIP KNAAK WILLIAM C I 

DTlOil-5-Oi CREATIVE SELLING (GREGG DIV MCGRAW-HILL) ERNEST JOHN 7 

DTlO-l-5-Ol BASIC SALESMANSHIP (MC-HLL-6RGG 1969) ERNEST JOHN. W 9 

DTlO.l-5-02 NOTES FOR RETAIL SALES PEOPLE OHIO MAT LAB I 

DTlO-4-5-02 IDEA STIMULATORS FOR .TEACHING SALESMNSHP UNIV OF THE ST OF NE I 
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OTlO-l«5-03 advanced SALES TECHNIQUES LA STATE DEPT OF fcD 1 

DT10-.1-5-03 THE SALES PROCESS TEACHING OUTLINE MICH r>YATE UNIV 1 

OTlO-l-5-03 ADVANCED SELLING (1964) : UNIV OF TEX MAT LAb 2 

DTlO-I-5-03 BASIC SELLING (1962)' UNIV OF TEX MAT LAB 3 

DT10-1-5-03 SELLING TODAY (1969) . VA ST DEPT OF ED 7 

DTlO-1-5-03 CUSTOMER'S VIEWPOINT IN SELLING VA ST DEPT OF ED 22 

OTlO-l-5-03 SERV SELLING IN DIST (1965) VA ST DEPT ED 28 

DT10-1-5-03 RETAIL SALESMANSHIP , TEACHING OUTLINE CALIF STATE DEPT OF 1 

DT10-l-i)-06 RETAIL SALESMANSHIP' 1970 F E HARTzLER 4 

DTlO-l-5-07 SELLING PROCESS MISC CONTRIBUTORS Ad 

DTl0«l-5-07 lOI CASE PROBLEMS IN RETAIL SALES INDIANA UNIV 5 


DTlO-1-5-60 DECISION MAKING FOR CONSUMERS PENNY J C 

DT10-.1-6-0I SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP IVEY PAUL W 

DTlO-I-b-Ol COLLEGE SALESMANSHIP (MCGRAW-HI'.L 1970) HAMPTON ROBERT E 

DTlO-l-6-OI SALESMANSHIP:CONCePTS MGMT 6 STRATEGY THOMPSON WILLARD M 

DTlO-l-6-OI SELLING FASHION APPAREL (SOUTHWEST l97l) MULLIKIN ELEANOR 

DT10-.1-6-02 SUCCESSFUL SELLING STRATEGIES (1957) LAPP CHARLES L 

DTlO-l-6-lO BASIC RULES OF SELLING FAIRCHILD 

DT10-1.-6-12 SALESMANSHIP (MASTERS-TRANS) 3M 

DTlO-l-6-12 BLUE PRINT FOR SELLING VCU/DE 

DT10-J-6-.30 POWER TO THE INSPIRED SALESMAN SUCCESS MOTIVATION I 

DTl0-l-6"30 HOW TO OVERCOME SALES OBJECTIONS SUCCESS MOTIVATION I 

DTlO-l-6-30 SEVEN SECKETS OF SELLING TO WOMEN SUCCESS MOTIVATION I 

DTlO-1-6-31 NOI SALESMEN TODAY CONCERTAPE 

DTlO-l-6-31 N04 PLAN FOUNDATION FOR EFFECT SELLING CONCERTAPE 

Dn0»l«6«31 NOIO HOW TO OVERCOME RESIST 6 OBJECTIONS CONCERTAPE 

DT10-1-.6-31 NOI MOTIVATION OF SALESMEN CONCERTAPE 

DTlO-.l»6-31 RETAIL SALES TRAINING CASS 

J)TlO-.l-6-31 N03 HOW TO UPEN AND CLOSE A SALE CONCERTAPE 

DT10-.1«6-31 N08 HOW TO LET YOUR WIFE HELP YOU SUCCED CONCERTAPE 

DTlO-l-6-31 IMPROVING ABILITY TO PERSUADE HIGHLANDER 3M 

DTlO-l-7-Ol LET«S ANALYZE AND SELL (19.50) TEXAS MAT LAB 

DTlO-l-7-Ol STORE SALESMANSHIP (GREG6-6TH ED.-1966) ROBINSON 

0Tl0-i-.7"0l HINTS FOR THE NEW SALESMAN (U. OF PITTS) RESEARCH BUR. FOR RE 

DT10-1-7«01 HOW TO USE CREDIT TO HELP YOU SELL WOOD JOSEPH L 

DTJlO-l-T-OI TECH OF SELLING (UNIV OF PITTSBURG 1926) RESEARCH BUREAU-RET 

DTlO-l-7-Ol THE MORE YOU SHOW THE MORE YOU SELL FRANCISCO L MERCER 

DTlO«l-7-Ol THE VANISHING SALESMAN (MC-HILL 1962), WEISS E B 

DTlO-l-7-01 SALES HORIZONS (PRENT-HALL 1958 2ND ED) HAAS-PERRY 

DTlO-l-7-01 SALES HORIZONS (PRENT-HALL 1968 3RD ED) HAAS-PERRY 

DTl0«l-.7-01 GET THE PROSPECT TO HELP YOU SELL HEGANTY EDWARD J 

DT10-1-.7-01 STORE SALESMANSHIP (GREGG-5TH ED«-1932) ROBINSON 

DTlO-l-7-Ol SALESMAN'S NEW COMPLETE IDEAS HANDBOOK RAUX 

DTlO-l-7-01 RETAIL SALESPERSON AT WORK (1948) BECKLEY DONALD K 

DTlO-1-7-02 SECURITIES AND INSURANCE SALES TECHInQUE WILDER HENRY L JR 

DT10-1-.7-02 THE SALESMAN STORY DUPONT I E 

DTlO-l-7-03 TELL IT WELL TO SELL IT WELL UNIV OF TEX MAT LAB 

DTlO-i«7-03 SALESMANSHIP FOR DIRECT SELLING - 1963 CAL ST. DEPT OF ED 

DTlO-1-7-03 MIRACLE SALES GUIDE 1963 PRENT-HALL 
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ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION 

CONSUMER BUYING (JOHN WILEY 6 SONS 1961) 

CONSUMl-R GOODS {AMERICAN-1947) 

THE C(3NSUMERS HANDBOOK (HAVvTHORN BKS 67) 

HOW TO PROTECT YOUR HOME AND SAVINGS 

THE CONSUi'lER'S ECONOMIC LIFE (GREG 19^6) 

YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS (MCGRAW-HILL-^0) 

FrAN(:HISING-ODDS on favorite (1968) 

THE MAGIC OF MERGERS (LlTTLE-BROWN-68) 

FRANCHISE COMPANY DATA (1966) 

JOB DESCRIPTION (PERSONNL JOURN 1969) 

HOW iro SUPERVISE PEOPLE 

f-ORMS AND RECORDS IN PERSONNEL ADM 

TjUPERVISOHV PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT (1966) 

HOW TO SELECT AND DEVELOP LEADERS 

HOW TO TRAlK AN EMPLOYEE (19559) 

GENERAL RECORD KEEPIN6-TEXT-GUIDE-W0RKBK 

HANDBOOK OF SUCC, OPERo SYS. 6 PROC, 

COLOR- DYNAMICS 

COLOR CONCEPTS 

VISUAL i-5ERCHANDISING 

VISUAL MERCHANDISING 

WORK SUART-STAY SAFE 

UNWANTED A (GERMS THAT CAUSE FD POlSOiO 
PROTECTING PUB ESTABS 6 EQUIP SANITATION 
ANGRV^- FLAMt-A FIRE PROTECTION MESSAGE 


PR I CE-MUSSELMAN-HALL 
CRABBLE-DEBREEM-hAI.- 
ShITh-BAHR-rtlLHELPiS 
ROSENBLOOM MARC 
WILSON W HARMON 
ANDREWS f-ARG E 
^^ILHELMS-HEIMERL-JEL 
hFA 

COCHRANE-BELL 
FITZSIMMGNS CLEO 
kEICH-SIEGLER 
FARGIS PAUL 
MOORE BEimNETT 
IjRAHAM J-JONES L 
SMITH* AUGUSTUS G. 
ATKliviSON J F 
SCHISGALL, OSCAR 
US DEPT OF COMMERCE 
BERENSON COWKAD 
COOPER ALFRED 
NAT INDUSTRIAL CONF 
VOC CURR DEV 6 RES C 
TAYLOR JACK A 
VA ST DEPT OF UE 
HEIGES-SCHNEIDER-HUF 
PRENTICE-HALL (1964) 
PITTSBURG PLATE GLAS 
J C PENNY CO 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNES 
DEPT OF AV INST-UNIV 
NAT RESTAURANT ASSOC 
NAT RESTAURANT ASSOC 
NAT RESTAURANT ASSOC 
NAT RESTAURANT ASSOC 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
3 
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Psychological Consultants, Inc. 

1804 STAPLES MILL ROAD 

RICHMOND. 'VIRGINIA 23230 

I > 


., ( , . ..... 

PERBONNEL CENTER / ' '^T'^'"]''T'-'l'' P;'^' j I TSLEPHONB 999-4328 

CON8UUTINO ft RCSCARCH DIVISION j M ' AREA CODE 70S 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION , . . 


LKARNING RUSOURCES CENTER 
NEWSLETTER SURVEY 


Aupust, 1972 
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A survey was conducted during June and July of 1972 by 
the Learning Resources Cfenter .o£ Virginia Commonwealth University* 
This survey was designed ,to: ; 

1, Determine the reaction to. and usage of the services 
and Newsletter provided by the Center during the 
1971-1972 school year. 

2. Determine the desire for the continuation of these 
services and the addition of other activities during 
the coming year. 

Analysis of the data gained by this survey was conducted 
by Psychological Consultants, Inc., and is summarized in this 
report. 

It must be cautioned that the results presented be regarded 
as general trends rather than specific data. This is due 
primarily to the structure of the questionnaire used. In many 
instances the questions were apparently not clearly understood 
by the respondents. Therefore, of the 158 returned questionnaires, 
only 25, or less than 16%, were properly filled out according 
to the directions. An additional 73^ of these forms were at 
least partially correct; arid in order to provide some basis 
for inference, they have been included in this analysis. 

Keeping this limitation in mind, some conclusions can be 
drawn from the data provided. Demographically , the modal 
respondent is a Distributive Education teacher-coordinator at 
the senior high school level. The coordinator supervises fewer 
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than 50 students and is more likely to function under the 

cooperative plan than the project plan. A substantial number 

of those functioning under 'the project plan also have students 

t 

under the cooperative plan. A significant number of supervisors 
also responded to the survey- There is reason to believe, however, 
that the number of students indicated is misleading. A number 
of respondents checked the blank marked ^'graduate" when they 
apparently meant to indicate that they were a college graduate. 

The vast bulk of respondents had read more than one issue 
of the LRC Newsletter, tlivs indicating that they had at least 
some basis for forming judgments about its contents. The 
typical respondent claims to spend in the vicinity of 25 
minutes reading each issue of the Newsletter. As a rule, 
he will not pass his copy along (only 40% so doing); but if 
he does, it will be road by three other people. Most of the ^ 
Newsletters are I'etained for future reference. 

4 

There has been a generally favorable reaction to thb content 
of the first issues of the LRC Newsletter. Over 80% of those 
responding to the survey said that its content had prompted 
"new thoughts**, for them. When pressed for an example, however, 
less than one-half of those: making this claim were able to name 
anything specific. One would therefore tend to wonder how much 
of the response to the question is based on actual fact and 
how much on a generally favorable response set on the part of 
those surveyed. Among the new thoughts mentioned, the most 
prominent were: new ways of promoting DE (especially through 
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the use of bulletin boards), an awareness of new materials, 
new ways of recruiting and selecting students for UE programs, 
and a re-evaluation of the place of career education. 

About half of those answering indicated that material 
contained in the LRC Newsletter had prompted some new direc- 
tion in their teaching methodology. Once again, when pressed 
for specific examples, a large number could name none. It 
is clear, however, that there has been some effect from the 
LRC Newsletter in increasing the use of audio-visual material 
in DE programs. This was the most frequently mentioned area 
of change attributed to the Newsletter. It is interesting to 
note that in other questions designed to determine the areas 
where LRC services would be used in the coming year, more 
respondents indicated that they would use LRC audio-visual 
material than any other service; yet during tlie past year 
audio-visual material was used by fewer respondents than 
any other service. Other areas where it was claimed that the 
Newsletter had influenced instructional procedures were in 
prompting more activities in the classroom, better organization 
on the part of teachers, and a "general evaluation" of techniqu 
used. 

\ 

Of those returning the survey, approximately half had 
found the Student Information and Selection insert helpful. 
Little can be gained from an examination of the ways that 
they claimed it to be useful, since most simply said "in the 
selection of students." Similarly, about half the respondents 
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had found application for the book and materials reviews inserted 
in the Newsletter. In this case, the prime use was stated as 
'•selection of materials." «\Et" is of interest that a significant 
number of those engaged in the education of DE teachers said 
that they used both the Student Selection insert and the reviews 

k 

in their classroom instruction. 

The reaction to the LRC catalog was highly favorable. 
Over 755 remembered receiving it, and most of these retained 
a good impression of the catalog. When responses are catagorized 
as "excellent," "very good," "good," "fair^" or "poor," and a 
value of 1 assigned to excellent and 5 to poor, the LRC catalog 
receives an overall rating of 2.2 or "very good." Most respon- 
dents seem to feol that the catalog was useful, but there were 
several who found the organization confusing. 

The concept of a regular newsletter seems to have gained i 
widespread acceptance. Almost DO-o of those surveyed said that 

4 

they consider such a publica'tion "essential" to keep them 
.informed. Either a monthly or quarterly scliedule v/ould appear 
to be acceptable; but if content can be kept useful, most 
respondents would like to receive a monthly newsletter. There 
seemed to be some con£usion^as to the nature of the question 
asking about a willingness to subscribe to the Newsletter. 
While two-thirds said that they would be willing to subscribe, 
there was a general lack of understanding whether or not such 
subscriptions would be without cost, or what the price would be. 
There v/as a sense of reluctance to convert to a paid subscription 
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basis, especially one that involved any significant cost; and 

care should be exercised before so doiny. Although almost all 

of those answering had read 'the Newsletter, less; than half 

were aware that each issue' had featured resource materials 

for one distributive competency area. If this "special emphasis" 

is thought to be an important feature of the LRC Newsletter, actions 

should be taken in order to increase awareness of it. 

It is apparent that readers desire a broadly based content 
in the LUC Newsletter. The most popular areas for inclusion were: 
"Information about effective learning procedures from other 
vocational educators," "Reviews by LRC staff of currently available 
print and audio-visual materials," and " Articles about current 
business trends." The only areas where a significant lack of 
interest was shown were "Reviews '^of current research applicable 
to vocational education" and "News about LRC activities." l\Tiile 
the latter might be deemphasized to a certain extent, in view 
of the number of respondents >'ho expressed a "lack of knowledge 
about the services of the LRC," it would seem unwise to eliminate 
such articles totally. Any attempt at quantitative ranking of 
the suggested kinds of content must be regarded as tenuous at 
best since over half of the • respondents apparently did not 
understand the question. Among other suggested areas of content, 
three seem worthy of consideration. These are: "•how-to* articles 
so that individuals can produce their own A-V materials," "infor- 
mation on adult as well as high school education," and "statistical 
data concerning future manpower needs." 
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The use o£ the services provided by the LRC would appear to 
be on the increase. Whereas only one-third of the respondents hao 
used LRC services during the. past year, two-thirds claimed to be 
planning to use them during the coming year, IVhile it can be 
expected that these figures are slightly inflated, there appears 
to be enough evidence to indicate an increase in the utilization 
of LRC services as awareness of what the Center can offer 
increases . 

The pattern of the most popular services also seems to be 
shifting. During the past year, the two most widely used services 
were the reference library and the lending of printed matter. 
Each of these was used by about half of those who had used 
LRC facilities, while no other service was used by more than a 
third of the group. In addition, the library and printed matter 
loan were taken advantage of more frequently by those who usojd 
them at all, an average of slightly over three times per user 
compared with between one and two times for the otlier three 
services. For the coming year, as was noted earlier, more 
individuals indicate that they intend to utilize the Center's 
audio-visual resources than any ether service. Over half of the 
respondents said that they .planned on using the Center's 
printed materials and its audio-visual materials, while under a 
fifth said that they planned to use the consultant services or 
visual arts services. To a certain extent, this may be due to 
a lower awareness of the existance of these services. A significant 
number of those answering placed a question mark beside the 
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sections asking about their intention to use consultant or 
audio-visual services. There does appear to be some reluctance 
to pay for the usage of audio-visual material. A number of 
respondents crossed out the words "a modest rental fee'* in order 
to indicate that they would be willing'to pay postage and insurance 
costs only. 

Considering the "wealth of free material" that many claimed 
was already available from other sources, rental seems to be an 
unattractive alternative and resistance to rental fees can bo 
expected to be high. Due to the "open" format of the question, 
the wide variance in responses, and thq large number who failed 
to respond at all, it is impossible to determine with any 
reasonable degree of accuracy the mean amount spent on purchase 
and rental of materials by the respondents during the course of 
a year. It can, however, be safely said that over two-thirds 
of those reached by the survey will probably spend nothing at 
all for the rental of materi/ils, and that the typical respondent 
spends from four to five times as much for purchase as he does 
for rental. 
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Summary 

On the basis of the survey, it is apparent that the LIJC 

i 

enjoys a very positive image among its Newsletter readers. 
Because of some methodological difficulties with the questionnaire, 
however, it is not advisable to base concrete recommendations on 
the obtained results • 

The Newsletter does appear to be filling needs of its 
readership, and future content can be organized around preferences 
as expressed by survey respondents. Indications are that the 
gieatcst demand on LUC services in 1972-73 will be in the area 
of audio-visual materials, followed by printed materials. 
Consultant services and visual aids will be less frequently used. 

It is recommended that surveys of^this type bo continued 
on an annual basis, but with more limited scope and greater ; 
precision of content in order to provide a sound information base 

4 

to assist in planning for..thb future of the Learning Resources 
Center. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 

VIRGINIA COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITY 
LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER 
EVALUATION OF SERVICES 


August, 1972 
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Total Returns 


158 


Totally Correct 25 
Partially Correct 115 
Invalid and Unused ' ,1.8. 


Total Tabulated Returns 


140 


1. 
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To 

what vocational service 

are you 

assi, 


Distributive Education 

(D1-) 99 

71% 


Career Education 

3 

2% 


Marketing fj Distribution 3 

2% 


Teacher Education 

2 

11 


I.C.T. 

2 



Business Education 

2 

1% 


Research and Development 1 

1% 


Program Coordinator 

1 

1% 


Coml)ination of above 

A 

3% 


Learning Resources 

1 

1% 


"All" 

5 

4% 


"None" 

i 

1% 


No Response 

xo 

11% 




Are you? (NB: Responses 

total to 

more 


duplication) 



a. 

Student 

74 

17% 


Graduate 

9 A 

100% 


U n d e r g r a d u a re^ 

n 
u 

0% 

b. 

Teacher-coordinator 

91 

60% 


High School 

76 

84% 


Jr-Sr High School 

2 

2% 


Junior High School 

3 

3% 


9th Grade 

1 

1% 


9th fi 10th Grade 

2 

2% 


12th Grade 

2 

n ft. 


Junior College 

3 

3% 


Adult 

2 

2% 


Number of Students 

TauRht 



Coop Plan 

71 

f O V 


0-25 

31 

44% 


26-50 

.33 

46% 


51-75 

6 

8% 


76-100 

0 

0% 


Over 100 

1 

1% 


Project Plan 

44 

48% 


0-25 

19 

43% 


26-50 

16 

36% 


51-75 

8 

19% 


76-100 

0 

0% 


Over 100 

1 

2% 


d. 


A Local Supervisor 

30 

21% 

Number Supervised 



0-15 

.11 

37% 

16-30 


30% 

31-45 / 


7% 

46-60 * 



61-75 

1 



ft ^ 


Over 90 


3% 

Not Specified ., 

- 

4 

'13% 

Teacher-educator 

12 

9% 

Number In Program 




8 

67% 

51-100 

0 

0% 

101-150 

4 

33% 

State (or District) 

Supervisor 

Number In State 



0-25 

2 

25% 

26-50 

3 

37% 

Over 50 

3 

37% 


6% 


f. State Vocational Director 1 1% 

Number In State 3000 

g. Representative of Business 3 2% 

h. Other 1.3 9% 

Have you read any issue of the LRC Newsletter? 


Yes 
No 


129 
11 


92% 
8% 


If yes, haw long do you spend on each issue? 


0-5 minutes 

1 

? 1% 

6-10 

15 

12% 

11-15 

16 

12% 

16-20 

16 

12% 

21-25 

5 

4% 

26-30 

38 

30% 

31-60 

12 

9% 

Over 1 Hour 

3 

2% 

Varies ft "?" 

10 

8% 

No Response 

13 

10% 




9 or 


If yes, how many issues have you read? 


1 T C Q1I o 
J, X O o 14 v< 

4 

•t 

34 

2 



3 

22 [J 

17% 

4 

i 8 

6% 

5 

i 7 

5% 

A 

w 

A 


7 

0 

0% 

8 

. 1^ • 

1% 

"?," "severaV' 

etc. 8 


"All" 

37 • 

291 

No Response 

23 

18% 

rziT 



Do any other persons read your copy of the LUC Newsletter? 


Yes 51 40% 

No 74 57% 

No Response 4 3% 


If yes , how many? 

Number of Persons 

1 12 24% 

2 7 14% 

3 5 10% 

4 3 0% 

5 3 6% 

6 0 0% 
7+ 3 . 6% 
"?" P, Varies 12 24% 
No Response 5 10% 
0 (invalid) ..1 2% 


Do you keep your copies of the LRC Newsletter? 

Ycr 102 79% 

No ' 20 16% 

Some ; 7 5% 

T75" 

If yes, why? 

Reference 86 84% 

Show Others 3 3% 

Used In Class 1 1% 

Info for Newsletter 1 1% 

Aid In Work 1 1% 

Review 1 1% 

No Response 16 16% 

TW 
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Has LRC Newsletter content stimulated new thoughts for you? 


Yes 108 84% 

No • 1,5, J. 12% 

No Response . 6 . 4% 

tZTF ■■■ 

I£ yes, do you recall any one iV.em? ; 

Yes 41 381, 
No 43. 40% 

No Response 24 22-o 

Has LRC content prompted any directions in your instructional 
procedures 

Yes / 60 46% 

No \ 49 38% 

No Response > 20 16% 

177 


8, Did the Student Information and Selection insert help you 
in any way? 

Yes 49 38% 

No 52 40% 

Did Not Receive 9 7% 

No Response 19 15% 


9. Did you receive the LRC catalog? ' 

Yes 97 75% 
No 26 20% 
No Response 6 5% 

If yes, what is your reaction to it? (Multiple Answers) 
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Positive 55 57 

Negative 6 6% 

No Response 36 37% 
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• 10. Have you found any applications for the book and materials 
reviews inserted in Newsletters? 

Yes • 64. :. 50% 

No SO " . 39% 

No Response 15 ; 11% 

TO 


11 • What kinds of newsletter content would you most like to 
receive? 



# 


Rank 1 

Rank 2 

Rank 3 

Current Instructional Theory 

8 5" 

"61% 

11 

16-V 

9 

13% 


Current Business Trends 

92 

66% 

13 

19% 

15 

21% 

4 6% 

Reviews of Printed and AV 








Resources 

98 

70% 

16 

23% 

13 

19% 

10 14% 

Instructional Applications 

76 

54% 

2 

3% 

13 

19% 

13 19% 

News of LRC Activities 

46 

33% 

1 

1% 

0 

0% 

4 6% 

Info About Learning Procedures 

102 

73% 

16 

23%, 

7 

10% 

15 21% 

Discussion of Instruction 








Problems 

83 

59% 

7 

10% 

7 

10% 

10 14% 

Research Reviews 

68 

49% 

3 

4% 

6 

9% 

4 6% 

Other 

12 

9% 

1 

1% 

0 

0% 

2 3% 


12. Are you aware that each issue has featured one competency area? 


Yes 62 44% 

No 64 46% 

No Response 14 10% 


13. Which LRC services have you used this y&scfl How mariy times? 



# Wlio 



Three 

Four and 


Used 

Once 

Twice 

Times 

Over 

Reference 

21 15% 

4 19% 

4 19% 

3 14% 

7 33% 

Printed 

21 15% 

8 38% 

3 14% 

1 5% 

6 29% 

AV 

6 4% , 

4 67% 

0 0% 

0 0% 

1 17% 

Consultant . 

13 9%. 

7 54% 

4 31% 

0 0% 

1 8% 

Purchase 

16 11% ; 

11 69% 

3 19% 

0 0% 

0 0% 

None 5 






No Response 

94 67% 






No 

Re 


14% 
17% 


8% 
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14. Do you plan to use LRC services next year? 

Yes 94 67% 

No 11 8% 

'•?•♦ 21 15% 

No Response 14 10% 
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I£ "yes>" which ones? 


Kcx crcnce 

1 A 

X D V 

Printed 

. 14 

15% 

AV 

20'.-. 

-21% 

Consultant 

,'5 

.,. 5% 

Purchase 

' 9 

10% 

Other 

7 

7% 

11 711 

15 

16% 

No Response 

34 *■ 

' 36% 


15. Amount spent per year for resource materials: 
Purchase Loan 


$0 

15 

11% 

$0 

36 

26% 

$l-$25 

7 

5% 

$1-$2S 

3 

2% 

$26-$50 

12 

9% 

$26-$50 

8 

6% 

$51-$75 

3 

2% 

$51-$75 

0 

0% 

$76-$100 

10 

7% 

$76-$100 

4 

3% 

$101-$125 
$126-$150 

3 

2% 

$101-$125 

1 

1% 

6 

4% 

$126-$150 

1 

1% 

$151-$200 

11 

8% 

$151~$200 

2 

1% 

$201-$250 

0 

0% 

$201-$250 

0 

0% 

$2£l-$500 

11 

8% 

$251-$500 
$501-$1000 

1 

1% 

$501-$1000 

6 

4% 

0 

0% 

Over $1000 

8 

6% 

Over $1000 

2 

1% 

"?" ^ No Response 

48 

34% 

"?" f, No Response 

82 

59% 

140 
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16, Do you consider a regular publication essential? 


Yes 
No 

n 911 

No Response 


3 
1 
11 
TTIT 


89% 
2% 
1% 


I£ "yes»" 


which schedule: would you prefer? 


Monthly 
Quarterly 
Semi-annually 
Irregularly 
No Response 


77 
41. 

1 

1 

5 


62% 
33% 
1% 
1% 
4% 
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Would you be willing to subscribe? 


Yes 

No 
II oil 

No Response 


86 
4 
17 
18 


69% 
.14% 


Printed Materials 


Expect to Borrow 

67 

48% 

Can Pay Postage and Insurance 

63 

45% 

Cannot Pay Postage and Insurance 

12 

9% 

Expect to Use Center Library 

30 

21% 

Do Not Expect to Use LRC Printed Matter 

6 

4% 

No Response 

37 

26% 


AV Materials 

Expect to Borrow 

Can Pay Fees 

Cannot Pay Fees 

Expect to Preview in LRC 

Don't Expect to Use 

No Response 

Consultant Services 


75 
62 
15 
18 
6 
34 


54% 
44% 
11% 
1.3% 
4% 
24% 


For Promotional Material 
For AV Presentations 
For In-service Education 

Develop Instructional Materials, No Charge 

Intend Purchase Instructional Devel. Services 

Have Budget 

Do Not Expect to Use 

No Response 


Visual Aids 

1' cpect to Purchase Services 
Have Budget ;> 
Do Not Expect to Use 
No Response 


17 
13 
41 
69 


14 
10 
7 

13 
4^ 
10 
36 
58 


12% 
9% 
29% 
49% 


10% 
7% 
5% 
9% 
3% 
7% 
26% 
41% 


ORGANIZATIdWAL STUDY 

i BY... 

LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER STAFF 


Inclosure 6 


* 

PROPOSALS FOR PERSONNEL 

of the 

LEARNING RESOURCES 

Submitted by 
LRC Staff Members 
^April 1972 


ORGANIZATION 


CENTER 


I 


• C 0 N,..T E N T S 
! Page 


Proposed Personnel Organization of the Learning' Resources Center 1 

Proposal for Assignment of Services to Divisions 2 

Immediate Personnel Needed 3 

Special Responsibilities of Project Director, Research-Systems 

Specialist, and Marketing and Research Consultants 4 

Operations and Personnel Division 

Overview of Responsibilities and Staff 7 

Job Descriptions 8-10 

Reference Division 

Overview of Responsibilities and Staff 11 

Job Descriptions 12-13 

Product-Service Development Division 

Overview of Rcr.ponsibiliti es and Staff * lA-15 

Job Descriptions 15-21 

Information and Public Relations Division 

Overview of Responsibilities and Staff 22^ 

Job Description of Director 23 

Requests for Policies and Procedures: Summary of 

Executive Action Requested 24-25 

Proposed Production Schedule for ProdCict-Service 

, Division, July 1972 tlirough June 1973 26-27 
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PROrOSAL FOR AS£1GNMP;NT 

1. Reference and Lending 

2. Distribution 

a. Product Distribution ^ 
Arrangements ^ 

b« Nev7slett2r and Other 
Information Publica- 
tions Distribution , * , • 

c. Actual Mailing 

3. Information 

4. Curriculum Materials 
Development 

5. Consulting Services 

6. Field Services 

a. Program to increase use 
of LRC services 

b. Field trials for materials 
developed in Center 

In-service Education to 
meet vocational needs 

?• Media Production 

8. Printing and Reproduction 

a. Products & Services 

b. Information Publications 

9. Reciprocal Services with 
Businesses 

10. Cooperative Efforts with 
Other Vocational Services 


OF SERVICES TO DIVISIONS 
Reference and Research 

, Product-Service Development 
Information and Public Relations 

Personnel and Operations 
Information and Public Relations 
Product-Service Development 


Received and Assigned through 
Reference and Research Division 


Information and Public Relations 

Product-Service Development in 
Cooperation with Researv':h Specialist 
for Field Trials 

Project Director to supervise with 
appropriate input from all divisions 

Product-Service Development i 


Product-Service Development ^ 
Information and Public Relations 

Product-Service Development in Cooperation 
with Marketing Consultant 

Product-Serv'ice Development in Cooperation' 
with Reference & Research and with 
Marketing Consultant 


/ 
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IMMEDIATE PERw«50NNEL NEEDED 
ACCORDING TO PROPOSED ORGANIZATION CihSSl 
Those Already T .l stod on Budc'.ot: Roquoat ; 

1. Librarian 

2. Mail Room Clerk, Supervisor, or Foreman 

3. AV Technician or Media Specialist 

4. Contract Personnel for Curriculum Development 

Positions Not Yet Included on A Budget Request : 

5. Director of Operations and Personnel 

6. DirectOk. of Information and Public Relations 

7^ R'^-fcrcnce assistant (s) for Reference Services (possibly one full-time person 
t>r two student assistants) 

8. Secretary-Editorial Assistant for Information and Publiq Relations 
*Immcdiate arrangements to replace Mrs. Belshee for month of July - Joyce Auman? 
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. SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF PROJECT DIRECTOR, RESEARCH-SYSTEMS SPECIALIST, 

AND MAiiKETIJ^C AND RESEARCH CONSULT/iNTS 

/ * 

Responsibility of Pro;1ect: Director fot^ 'In-Service Education : 

/ ^ 

In addition to the responsibilities involved in directing the activities of the 
Center, the Project Director will also supervise in-service education that is 
related to or that results from Center jproducts and' scrvi ces , This includes 
management of the activities of both LRC* and DE Department personnel who are 
involved in in-service erlucation at; any given time. The Directors of each Divi- 
sion within the Center v/ill report' directly to the Project Director. 

Responsibilities of Research-Svstems Specialist ; 

The Research-Systems Specialist will supervise, direct, and coordinate all 
activities involved in carrying out project tasks specified in the research 
proposal. This will be the focus of his attention for the duration of the 
research study. This work will include scheduling and designing the implemen- 
tation of each project task, as well as developing systems involved in the 
tasks and in the specification of Center services. All LRC personnel will be 
expected to cooperate with the Research-Systems Specialist in providing infor- 
mation and assistance required to complete all project tasks and to specify 
all services. A plan or program for the training of personnel involved in 
implementing the systems developed should also be prepared by the Research- 
Systems Specialist. He is responsible also for coordinating and synthesizing 
contributions of all staff members into the final project report. 

As time permits during the project and at the end of the study, the Research- • 
Systems Specialist will assume research duties related to learning and curri- 
culum theory and to preparation of information publications for the professional \^ 
development of-HrCacher educators and supervisors (as an aspect of information ser- 
vices). Eventually, he may work with the Research Specialist for Field' Trials 
in implementing plans for the try-out and testing of materials developed in the 
Center. Another possible direction of his work for the future may be in the ^ 
supervision of feasibility studies concerning the desirability of undertaking 
the development cf specific products and services. 

« 

Function of the Marketing Consultant ; ; 

The Marketing Consultant will serve in an advisory capacity to the Directors of 
Product-^Service Development and Information and Public Relations. He will assist 
in planning promotional strategies and in determining markets to be served and 
reached. The Marketing Consul^ant will advise concerning the feasibility, desira- 
bility, and appropriate format for proposed products. Ho will be consulted in 
determining priorities for product and service development. Marketing studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Marketing Consultant should be completed during 
the academic year preceding the actual development of a proposed product or ser- 
vice. The Marketing Consultant may work with the Research Specialist for Field 
Trials, with the Project Director, or with appropriate staff members in designing 
or analyzing the results of field trials for Center developed materials. 
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Function of the Research Specialist for Field T r ials ; 

The Research Specialist for Field I'rial^ will serve in an advisory capacity to 
the Project Director and to other stfiff members , as indicated, concerning the 
planning, Implementation, analysis, .and follow-up of try-out and testing pro- 
cedures for Center developed products. It is anticipated that his work will 
focus on research designs for experimental studies including selection of 
sample populations, development and validation of research instruments, data 
gathering methods, and summary and analysis of results. 
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OVERVIEWS AND JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

FOR THE- 
FOUR MAJOR DIVISIONS OF TllE 
LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER 

1. OPERA.TIONS AND PERSONNEL DIVISION 

_2. REFERENCE DIVISION 

3. PRODUCT-SERVICE DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

4. IKFORiMATION AND PUBLIC RPXATIONS DIVISION 
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• OPERATIONS AND PERSONNEL DIVISION 
OVERVIEW OF PROPOSED RESPONSIBILITIES AND AUTHORII'Y 

1. Central Personnel Management and jSchedilling 

2. Maintenance, Renovation, and Protection 

3. Physical Distribution of All Center Materials - Mail Room and Any Outside 

Mailing Arrangements ^* 

4. Purchase Orders 

5. Supplies and Staple Stock 

6. Cost Reduction Efforts 

7. Standardization of Office Procedures 

8. Recordkeeping - Operations and Personnel 

9. Assistance in Preparation of Budgets and Accounting Procedures 

STAFF 

1. Director of Operations and Personnel 

2. Secretary, Operations and Personnel (serves also Reference Division as needed) 

3. Mail Clerk ; 

•f 

.) 

A. Temporary Office and General Clerical Personnel * 


JOB DESCRIPTION OF DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS AND PERSONNEL 


LEARNING RESOITRCES CENTER 

Major Responsibilities ; 

1, Serves as the central agent for all personnGl responsibilities. Although 
each employee reports to the desigfiated; supervisor in his division or to 
the Project Director and is supervised on the job by this person, the 
Director of Operations and Personnel is responsible fort 

a. Determining with the appropriate supervisor when new personnel are 
needed, temporary or permanent., 

b. Maintaining adequate coverage of all stations in the Center during 
regular Center hours. 

Scheduling personnel for holidays, vacations, sick leave, etc., 

d. Maintaining a central personnel calendar . that corresponds to the 

Center master calendar for production and special events, 

e. Providing orientation training for all new employees, for example, 

orientation to the Center operation as opposed to specific training 
.in the particular job, 

f. Handling instances of grievances or correction thac cannot be handled 

by the inmiediate supervisor, 

g. Coordinating all personnel procedures, forms, benefits, requirements, 

regulations, etc. with the state and with University personnel officials, 

h. Conducting exit interviews with all employees leaving the Center ~ tem- 

porary and permanent , 

i. Maintaining central personnel files and records, 

J, Keeping up to date and informing Center personnel of expectations, benefits, 
vacations, etc. corresponding to the type of contract arrangement for the 
particular employee , 

k. Maintaining up-to-date job descriptions for all Center personnel, including^ 
qualifications for contract personnel; 

2, Handles all maintenance functions of the Center, including; , 

a. Supervision of University and outside agencies or firms providing maintenance 
.,or renovation services, 

b. Protection and security of Center property; 

3, Supervises the physical distribution of all Center materials, including: 


a. Supervision of the mail room, ! 

b. Collating and mailing of the Newsletter and other publications, 

c. Materials from the reference section mailed to users; 

4, Supervises and coordinates activities of personnel in centralized clerical 
functions of organization; 

5, Prepares purchase orders of staple stock supply items and maintains a basic 
stock or "never out*^ list; 

6, Maintains ef f icientjElow of work by evaluating Center production and revising 
procedures accordifigly ; 

7* Standardizes office procedures and initiates policy '<md procedure changes as 
indicated, as well as cost reduction programs -J \ 


Director of Operations and Personnel 
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8. Coordinates activities of the Division of Operations and Personnel with those 
of the Divisions of Product-Service Development, Pveferoncc, and Information 
and Public Relations, including participation in staff meeting?; 

9. Serves as special assistant to Project Director in the function of budget 
preparation (may work with an accountant, who serves in a staff capacity 

• to the Project Director) / v -1 

•> < 

10. Handles checks and cash involved in mail order or in-house purchase of 
Center services or products. ^• 

Other Responsibilities : 

11. Prepares activities reports for guidance of management; 

12. Assists, according to his particular competencies, in rendering certar'n 
Center services or in developing certain products, for example, may participate 
in a workshop. 


JOB DESCRIPTION OF >IAIL ROOM CLERK 

1, Supervises and coordinates activities of workers engaged in wrapping and 
addressing printed and audiovisual materials for mailing and dispatching; 

2* Maintains up-to-date mailing lists; 

3. Inspects work statlona to verify that materials are wrapped and addressed in 
time to meet scheduled departure "of buses, trains, and airlines; 

4. Records distribution of materials, working from 'shipping and mailing reports; 

5. Maintains file of bus, train, and airline schedules and transfer points, and 
baggage, express, air, or postal mailing rates; 

6. Distributes incoming mail to Center personnel; 

7. Makes special arrangements for rush mailing when needed; 

8. Collates materials when packets are assembled in-house; 

9. Supervises any temporary personnel employed to assist in the mail room, 

JOB DESCRIPTION OF SECRETARY, OPERATIONS AND PERSONNEL 
Tliere is a job description on hand in the Center files for the job as it presently 
is carried out. Because the job is likely to change if the proposed organization 
is adopted, the description of this position will be prepared jointly by the ■ ^ 
Director of Operations and Personnel and the Director of Reference, 


REFERENCE DIVISION 


OVERVIEW OF PROPOSED RESPONSIBILITIES AND AUTHORITY 
Rep,ular Functions < 

1. Operation and .maintenance of materials for loan and reference in a library 
for vocational education - Reference and Lending Service 

2. Assignment for review of all printed and audiovisual materials to be included 
In reviews published by the Center 

3. Provision for consulting services on a regular basis with referral to 
appropriate personnel for in-depth or special consulting needs 

4. Maintenance of inter-library contacts for special reference needs 

5. Maintenance of contacts with suppliers of commercial materials 

6. Supervision of secondary research related to reference needs 

Special F unctions 

1. Assistance with feasibility studies for proposed Center projects 

2. Identification and collection of materials related to special products 
or seirvices accepted as Center projects 

Staff 

1. Director of Reference Services or Division - Mrs • Marjoric G. Belshc^ 

2. Librarian - Mrs. Deiss 

3. Reference Assistant(s) - 1 full-time person or 2 part-time student assistants 
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JOB DESCRIPTION OF DIRECTOR OF REFERENCE 

1. Plans and administers program of reference services; 

2. Submits recommendations on reference policies and services to Project Director 
and implements policy decisions;,' '• 

3. Analyzes, selects, and executes recommendations . of "librarian, reference assistants, 
or other Center staff members concerriing reference services; 

4. Analyzes and coordinates reference division budget estimates and controls expendi- 
tures to administer approved budget; 

5. Reviews and evaluates orders for printed and audiovisual materials; 

6. Assigns to Center pex*sonnel and others materials selected for review; 

7. Interviews publishers' representatives and consults with other Center personnel 
concerning selection of materials for purchase; 

8. Supervises and trains reference personnel and determines personnel needs of 
reference, informing the Director of Operations and Personnel of these needs; 

9. Participates in community, University, staff, and other professional meetings 
related to reference services; 

10. Examines and selects materials to be discarded, repaired, or replaced; 

11. Assists, as the need is indicated, in the development of Center projects. 

JOB DESCRIPTION OF LIBRARIAN 

1. Implements cataloging responsibilities of reference services: .7 

» 

a. Verifies author, title, and classification number on sample catalog cards 
received from classifier against corresponding data on title page; 

b. Copies classification number from sample card to library materials for 
identification and storage; 

c. Supervises student assistants in preparing materials for accession into 
library holdings; 

d. Files classification card for adding to data processing acquisition list; 

e. Compiles information on library materials, such as books and periodicals, 
and prepares catalog cards to identify materials and to integrate materials 
into library; 

f. Maintains list of new acquisitions and recommends reviews for Newsletter. 

2. Maintains library collection of books, periodicals, documents, films, recordings, 
and other materials, and assists groups and individuals to locate and obtain 
materials; 

3. Furnishes information on library activities, facilities, rules, and services; 

^ Explains use of reference sources, such as bibliographic indexes and reading 
FRIC slides, to locate information; 

ua^to (continued) 
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JOB DESCRIPTION OF LIBRARIAN (continued) 

5. Describes or demonstrates procedures for searching catalog to obtain materials 
from files end shelf collections; 

6. Trains and supervises student assistants to search catalog to obtain materials 
for users; 

7» Assembles and 'arranges displays of books and other "library materials; 

8» Performs variety of duties to maintain reference and circulation materials, 
such as identifying equipment or materials needed to operate the reference 
and lending service; 

9, Supervises student assistants in ussuing and receiving materials on loan, 
returning materials to shelves, and general library housekeeping; 

10. Consults with Director of Reference to improve reference and lending service. 


JOB DESCRIPTION OF REFERENCE ASSISTANT(S) 

1. Compiles routine reference records and reports; 

2. Shelves books and issues and receives library materials; 

3. Records identifying data and due date on check-out cards; 

4. Inspects returned books for damage, verifies due date, and computes and 
receives overdue fines; 

5. Reviews records to compile list of overdue books and issues overdue notices 
to borrowers ; ; 

6. Sorts books and other materials according to classification code and returns 
them to shelves, files, or other designated storage area; 

7. Locates books and publications for Center users; 

8. -Issues borrower's identification card according to established procedures; 

9. Files cards in catalog drav/ers accprding to system; 

10. May repair reference materials; 

11. Answers inquiries of non-professional nature on telephone and in person and 
refers persons requiring professional assistance to Librarian or Director of 
Ref erenc^i, 

12. May type cards or issue cards or type duty schedules. 


ERLC 
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PRODUCT - SERVICE DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

0VI?,RVIEW OF MSPONSIBILITIES AND AUTHORITY 

1. Supervision of pcrsonnnl involved in ' product-service development - media, 
visual arts, and curriculum 

2. Scheduling of all projects accepted . 

3. Selection of personnel and ways and means o£ executing plans for product-- 

service development within budgetary limitations 

4. Allocation of a total budget to specif ic , projects 

5. Final decisions concerning acceptance of specific products and services for 
development, following a feasibility study by personnel and divisions to 

be designated 

6. Coordination with Research Specialist for Field Trials on testing and evalua- 
tion of products developed 

7. Coordination with Division of Information and Public Relations on promotion 
related to product-service development, in cooperation vjith Marketing Consultant 

8. Coordination with Division of Reference concerning reference needs related to 
product-service development 

9. Cooperative working relationships w^ith person appointed as leader of each product 
or service devolopaent project 

I 

10. Assistance with reviews of materials, as assigned by Reference Division 

11. Contract arrangements and specifications v/ith curriculum and media ai^sistants 
and with any other personnel employed on a temporary basis for specific product 
development ♦ 

12. Assistance, as requested by Project Director, with in-service education activities 

13. Budget reqxiests and estimates for the Division of Product-Service Development 

14. Supervision of the production and distribution of products and services (actual 
mailing under Operations) ^ 

15. Supervision of persons within the Division assigned to do secondary research 
as background for development* of products or services 

16. Establishment of policies and procedures concerning media equipment and materials 

17. Implementation of these Center services: Product-Service Distribution Arrangements 
Curriculum Materials Development, Field Trials for Center materials (in cooperation 
vith Research Specialist for. Field Trials) , Media Production, Printing and Reproduc 
tion arrangements for products developed, Reciprocal Services v/ith Businesses, and 
Cooperative Efforts with Other Vocational Services (with Reference and Marketing 

^ Consultant) 
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STAFF FOR PKODUCT-SERVICR DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

1. Director of Product-Service Development Division - Dr. Robert W. Kirkpatrick 

2. Media Specialist - Mrs. Bcttie K. Overton 

3. Assistant Media Specialist - to be employed 

4. Visual Arts Specialist - Mr. Michael T. Barnes 

5. Artist - Miss Cindy Council , * ^ *' 

6. Curriculum Specialist - Dr. Kay B, Brown 

7. Secretary-Research /issistant Mrs. Mary Y. (Pat) Brovm 

8. Additional Secretary for Division (eventually) 9. Task Loaders of Projects 


JOB DESCRIPTION OF DIRECTOR OF PRODUCT-SERVICE DE\?ELOPMENT 


1. Supervises the activities of all Product-Service DevG:lopment Division personnel; 

2* Has final responsibility for the quality, cost, and on-scho.dule completion of 

Center producr.s and scrvice-.s, according to plans approved by Lhe Project Director; 

3. Consults with the Task Leader of each project to insure that all procedures 
necessary to the completion of that project have been identified and so assigned 
as to be satisfactorily completed, according to specifications and plans approved 
by the Project Director; ' , 

4. Is available to the Tack Leader of each project in a supportive capacity, as 
requested, with the Task Leader assuming full responsibility for and ^direction 
of the project in question, except as demands of quality, budget, or s^chedule 
may require the Director to accept greater responsibility and direction; 

Makes final decision concerning the availability of each staff meraber in the 
Product-Service Development Division for duties other than those associated 
with scheduled project developm.ent tasks; 

Supervises the implementation or rendering of Center services assigned to the 
Product-Service Development Divisio?i, assigning . tasks related to these services 
to appropriate staff members within the Division. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF TASK LEADERS FOR SPECIFIC PROJECTS 

The appointment of a Task Leader should have been preceded by a feasibility 
study, the presentation of the results of this study to the Center staff, and 
by a positive decision on the part of the Product-Service Division staff and the 
Project Director concerning acceptance of the project. In consultation with the 
Director of the Product-Service Division, the Task Leader of a project: 

!• Identifies all procedures necessary to the completion of the task; 
ERIC (continued) 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF TASK LEADERS (continued) 

2. Recommends staff or total personnel needed to complete project, including 
outside consultants; 

3. Recommends objectives, content, mpthodology, budget, production schedule, 
and selling price of the project;.' 

4. Has full responsibility for and direction of thevproject in question, except 
as demands of quality, budget, or schedule may require the Director of the 
Product-Service Division to accept greater responsibility and direction. 

JOB DESCRIPTION OF MEDIA SPECIALIST 

1. Participates in the planning of and in the design of media sequences for 
Center projects and presentations; 

2. Produces, as no&ded, media products, such as slides, prints, 8mm film and 
videotaped sequences ; 

.3. Supervises the Assistant Media Specialist, in cooperation with the Director 
of the Product-Service Division; 

4. Conr.ults v/ith LRC. users concerning available media materials and media 
products to be designed by the Center; 

5. Arranges for the review and evaluation of media materials; 

6. Recommends, as the need arises, specific consultant assistance in the area . 
of production services; I 

7. Teaches graduate media classes as the need is indicated; 

•i 

8. Afjsists in the planning, designin*g, and execution of in-service workshops, as 
requested by the Project Director; 

9. Determines the audiovisual materials to be purchased and initiates the ordering 
procedure ; 

10. Determines the audiovisual equipment to be purchased and initiates the ordering 
procedure; • 

11. Assists Task Leaders for projects in arranging for the reproduction of photo- 
graphic materials, audio and videotapes, and transparencies; 

12. Is responsible for coordination and quality control in the production of 
media materials. 
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! JOB DKSCRIPTION OF ASSISTANT MEDIA SPECIALIST 

1. Participates in planning and designing media sequences for LRC projects and 
presentations, especially as they relate to audio and video recordings and 
photography; 

2. Composes and produces those aud.lo and ..video tapes and photographic slides, 
prints and films, both inside and^ outside the studio, which have been desig- 
nated as LRC projects; < 

3» Maintains the audiovisual equipment room, including an inventory of audio- 
visual equipment; . / ' 

A. Provides for the periodic maintenance*' and repair of all media equipment 
ovmed by the Center and makes arrangements for out-of-house repairs, 
approved by the Media Specialist; 

5. Supervises the lending and return inspection of audiovisual equipment v:hen 
loaned to Center users; 

6. Fills equipment requests placed by LRjC and DE Department staff members; 

7. Assists LRC and DK staff in the operation of audiovisual equipment; 

8. Inspects and repair5; circulating and non-circulating media materials; 

9. Assists LRC users in the operation of media equipment and in the previev; 
of materials; 

10. Makes dal].y chccl;i:; before tho c3o.^ing hcur to insure the orderliness and 
security of tho audiovisual equipment at 1617 Mowument Avenue; 

11. Directs television productions as required; 1 

12. Serves as television coneranian and recorder operator as needed; 

4 

13. Duplicates audio and video tape;'* 

14. Carries out such other duMes as may be required by the Media Specialist from 
time to time in the operation of the Product-Service Development Division or 
the Learning Resources Center in general; 

15. Assists in the tcaclung of audiovisual classes assigned to the Media Specialist 
and/or the Visual Arts Speciali5;t. ; 

JOB DESCRIPTION OF ARTIST 
The artist in the Product-Service Development Division reports to the Visual 
Arts Specialist and assists in implementing the art work assigned to this Specialist. 
Other requests for the artist's services are directed to the Visual Arts Specialist, 
who makes the decision concerning her availability to carry out requests. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION OF VISUAL ARTS SPECIALIST 

I 

Supervises artist in research, pl'^itining, and production of graphic materials; 

Coordinates graphic production activities between the Center and printing 
sources ; ' 

Is responsible for quality control in graphic product:ion; 
Consults with Center users concerning media services: 

a. Creative Development and 

b. Media Resources 

Is responsible for creative development of graphic materials; 
Is responsible for the following in product development: 

a. . Research 

b. Creative Planning 

c. Layouts 
Illustrations 

e. liCttering 
Paste-ups; 

Is responsible for the graphic image of the Learning Resources Center; 

Reviews and evaluates commercially prepared audiovisual materials as they rela 
to product development; 

Participates in the planning of and in the design of graphics for product 
development; • 

Participates in the research involved in the Center project; 
Teaches undergraduate classes in media as the need is indicated. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION OF CURRICULUM SPECIALIST. 
PRODUCT-SERVICE DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

Major Rosponsibi li tics t 

1. Develops curriculum materials ncedbd for vocational education programs in 
Virginia and nationally, with emphasis on printed materials as opposed to 
audiovisual instructional Diaterials; / ^ 

2. Develops curriculum materials needed by programs or educational fields other 
than vocational education when sych materials are accepted by the Center as 
developmental projects; 

3. Works v/ith advisory groups of businessmen, educators, and agency personnel 
in determining curriculum needs and directions for specific Center projects; 
takes active role in selecting group members and in arranging for the meetings; 

4. Assists in the in-service education of vocational and other teachers, especially 
in the area of curriculum construction or in connection with the use of Center 
developed instructional materials; 

5. Assists in the pre-service education of distributive education teachers-coordina- 
tors, especially in the areas of curriculum organization and construction; teaches 
both undergraduate and graduate students on a limited basis. 

6. Fulfills special curriculum requests of the State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education; 

7. Assists in research projects of the Learning Resources Center; 

I 

8. VJorks closely with Media Services in designing and executing Center projects 
and in providing Product-Service Development services to Center users, 

* 

Other Re sponsibilities ; 

9. Pvevievjs materials as requested and prepares reviews for the Center Nev;sletter, 
as well as special Newsletter articles; 

10. Assists the Director of Graduate Studies in the DP' Department, especially in 
reviev;ing graduate tlleses; ; 

^ 

11. Participates in departmental activities relating to public relations and student- 
faculty relationships; 

12. Counsels both graduate and undergraduate students, as requested, especially 
concerning vocational ^guidance; 

13. Provides consulting services related to curriculum development; 

14. Assists in providing reference services, as requested; 

15. Writes professional articles and prepares special presentations for state and 
national groups, as requested; 


Curriculum Specialist Job Description 
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16. Works vith DE teaclier-coordina tors involved in pilot programs related 
to the establifjhnicnt of new option curriculums in the state; 

17. Supervises the cl.nssif ication , or^'anization, and cataloguing of reference 
materials used in developing CentfCr projects; 

18. Supervises the secondary research involved in each ^ curriculum development 
project; ' v'^ 

19. Contributes to the development of curriculum theory and practice, for example 
in formulating a curriculum model and a learning model for the Center; 

20. Selves on University and departmental committees , as requested, for example^ 
the School of Education Community Communications Committee. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION OF SECRETARY-RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
PRODUCT-SERVICE DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Major Responsibilities : 

1. Assists Curriculum Specialist in qtgani^iing, classifying, and preparing 
bibliography cards for references used in developing Center projects; 

2. Assists Curriculum Specialist in prep.aring detailed 'reference cards for 
all background research notes used in developing Center projects; 

3. Prepares all correspondence for Product-Service Development Division, 
including: 

a. Written requests for materials, 

b. General correspondence 

c Materials and correspondence involved in arranging for and following up 
advis;ory conimittce meetings; ^ 

4. Takes minutes of special meetings and prepares reports in duplicate; 

5. Assists in typing materials for the Newsletter of the Learning Resources 
Center; 

6. Types in final form all materials for publications - those produced by the 
Center and those to v;hich Center personnel contribute - for example, curriculum 
units to be reproduced through offset printing. 

Other Responsibilities : 

7. Maintains files of the Product-Service Development Division; 

8. Performs, as requested by Center personnel and DE Department teacher educators, 
special typing work for purposes important to the Center or the Department; . 

9. Assists occasionally in the reference section, if needed; 

10. Assists in the preparation and organization of special packets of materials 
produced and distributed by the Center. 

11. Makes travel arrangements and prepai;es travel and reimbursement reports for 
personnel of the Product-Service Development Division. 
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INFORMATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION 


OVERVIEW OF RESPONSIBILITIES AND AU'lilORITY 


1. Establishment and development of Information Service as a Center function 

2. Establishment and maintenance of standards for information publications or 
products ■ ' • . « 

3. Dctcmiination of pcrsonne]. needs for Information Division, selection, supervision, 
and training of personnel •■' 

4. Establishment and control of production design and 5;cheduling for Information 
Division publications, including deadlines for Center personnel involved 

5. Preparation of the LRC Nev?£;lctter on a regular basis according to a yearly 
plan 

6. Establishment of budgets for the Inf ormr?.tlon Division: recommendations for 
total budget requests and authority to allocate pnrt:s of the total budget to 
specific Information projects 

7. Selection of printing sources for Information publications 

8. Plan for production and distribution of Information products (actual production 
and distribution to be done by outcide agency or by Center mail room) 

9. Establishment and development of professional covi tacts considered by Center staff 
to be important in attaining LRC objectives 

10. Assistance in arrangements for special, events, such as an "open house" for special 
visitors to the Center or help in preparing for an advisory committee meeting. 


STAFF OF INFORM/VnON A^^) PUBLIC RELATIONS 

1. Director of Information and Public Relations Division 

2. Secretary-Editorial -Assistant 

3. Contract Personnel As Needed " 
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JOB DESCRIPTION OF DIRJiCTOR OV INFORMATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Definit ion; The Director of InCorifiation and Fublic Relations is the officer of 
the Learning Resources Center who is charged v/ith the responsibility of planning, 
initiating, and directing the promotional" activities and information service 
functions of the Center. He: 

1. Formulates policies, sets standards,* and makes recommendations concerning the 
dissemination of information, promotion, and marketing materials; 

2. Initiates and plans information packages and news releases and coordinates news 
services within the Center in order to facilitate production of Information 
publications or products;; 

3. Plans promotional strategies and promotional calendars; 

A. Is responsible for the conceptualization., writing, and follov; through on promo- 
tion and information programs; 

5. Recommends media considered most effective in achieving objectives of a particu- 
lar product or service; 

6. Participates in periodic meetings with other LRC staff members in order to 
coordination Information and Public Relations activities with other Center 
functions; 

?• Determines per.sonnel needs for Information Division and is responsible for 
training and supervision within the Division; 

" J 

8. Is responsible for the preparation and production of the Newsletter, according 
to an approved schedule; 

4 

9. Consults with the Project Director concerning informational and promotional 
directions for the Center; 

10. Plans, implements, and arranges production processes for all special publications 
designed to promote the Center; 

11. Prepares distribution plans for all Center publications related to functions of 
the Information Division; ; 

"i 

12. Makes personal contacts with Center users, potential users, suppliers, publishers 
administrators, businessmen, civic groups, etc. as a representative of the Center 

13» Assists, as requested, with special events involving personal contacts and 
involvement with the business and/or^ducational community • 


REQUESTS FOR POLICIES AND PROCEDURES, 
RESULTING FROM STAFF CONCERNS 
Summary of Exectibive Action Requested 


A. Personnel : 

1. Approve, disapprove, or modify the' proposals for personnel organization 
and job descriptions contained in this packet v/ith clarification of 
authority and responsibility; The staff recommends that, whenever possible, 
each Center employee report to only one supervisor. Wien this is not possi- 
ble, clarification of lines of authority 'is requested. 

2. Authorize and assign the preparation of a Master Personnel Schedule for the 
period of June 1, 1972 through June 31, 1973. This schedule should indicate 
vacations, days' off, etc. and should provide for Center coverage at all 
times, especially during peak periods. The personnel schedule should corres- 
pond to a Master Production Schedule for the same period. 

3. Make decisions concerning the follov/ing immediate personnel needs: 

a. Arrangements for Joyce Auman to substitute for Mrs. Belshee during the 
month of July with a training period under Mrs. Belshee 's direction 
during the last tV70 vjecks in June 

b. Probable need for a Secretary-Research Assistant to replace Pat Brown 
for the suinxner * 

c. Sununer contract arrangements fcr Mrs. Overton and Dr. Brown ' 

d. Arrangements to obtain a Director of Operations and Personnel, a Director 
of Information and Public Relations, reference assistants for the sunmier, 
and an editor-secretary for Information and Public Relations. ' > 

4. Arrange for a division or individual(s) to determine a system to use in 
specifying personnel needs for the total Center and for specific projects. 

5. Assign to a di.vision or individual(s) the responsibility for specifying 
criteria for outside consultants. 

6. Arrange for implementation of system of sign-out or procedure for determining 
who is in the building at all times. Consider the need for a policy concerning 
leaving the building in order to maintain Center coverage at all times during 
working hours of the Center. 

B. Comjnuni cat ions ; 

1. Consider procedure for relationship with State Department of Education that 
will allow sufficient time for preparation of special reports and for involve- 
ment of state personnel in specific projects. 

2. Consider the possibility of developing guidelines concerning Center relation- 
ship with the DE Department in order to facilitate decisions of Center staff 
members concerning order of priority in rendering Departmental services and 
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B. Comrnunicatlon.s (continued) : 

'2. in completing Center projects. 

C. Production Schedule and Procedures ; 

1. Authorize and assign the preparati'dh of a Master Production Schedule for 
the period of June 1, 1972 through June 31, 1973. (See proposed production 
schedule, pages 26 and 27.) 

a. This schedule should include ciDmpletion of all project research tasks 
and all products-service development approved for the period. 

b. This schedule should correspond, to the Naster Personnel Schedule in 
order to provide for adequate personnel, especially at peak periods. 

2. Arrange for a division or individual(s) to determine how changes should be 
made, v/hen the need is indicated, in an approved production schedule. 

3. Arrange for development of policy and procedure for adoption of products 
and services accepted as Center projects. Note: A feasibility study prior 
to the adoption of any additional projects is recommended. If approved, 
the division or individuals responsible for conductd.ng feasibility studies 
should be identified. 

4. Describe the balnnce betv/een individual and group decisions concerning 
design and packaging of materials developed. 

5. If the Tr.sk Leader approach for project direction is approved, specify author- 
ity of Task Leaders. 

. 6. Arrange for the forwulaticn of a policy concerning the. use of outside agencies 

for production work (basic choice between in-house and outjjide production , 
system) . 

Q^^estio n s Concerning; Bud^.^et an d F inm ici al Arraii gementg^: ^ 

1. Can a petty cash fund be established and maintained to buy urgent supplies 
, for a project when these are not available v/ithin the University? 

2. ' Can a procedure be developed that v:ould enable the Center to be reimbursed 

for services rendered to the DE Department or to the State DE Office? 

3. Can we -begin to develop plans for incorporating ads into the Nev.-sletter? 

4. Can approved budget categories cJind format be determined? 

5. Can an accountant be employed for bookkeeping and budget preparation? 

^ 

£• Reviews^ Supplies and Materials ; 

1, Clarify system and responsibility for ordering basic office supplies and 
Center materials and equipment. 

2. Specify system and procedure for selecting and assigning materials for review, 
including format for reviews and criteria for evaluation. 

Recommendations for Immediate Procedures ; 

1. Accept no new projects until a selection system has been determined. 

2. Implement systems described in relation to services and continue work on others. 

3. Make temporary arrangements for procedures in areas of concern if the establish- 
Q ment of a permanent system requires additional study and time, 
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TELEPHONE 3S3-/.,n?.9 
AREA CODi: 7uS 


June 13, 1972 


Mrs . Vivian, K. Ely 
..Learn j}ig Resources Center 

Virginia CommonAveal tli University 
■ 1617 Monument Avenue 

Richmond, Virginia 23220 

Dear Mrs • Ely : 

I anf pleased to submit my recommendations concerning both the 
organization and the general personnel policies of tlie Learning 
Resources Center. As you knov/, niy suggestions are based upon a 
reviev/ of the research proposal, a review of service concepts, a 
review of the staff "Proposals For Personnel Organization,'' and 
information obtained from staff members in interviews and from 
responses to a '\Management Principles and Practices Survey.** I 
had excellent cooperation from LRC staff members, and believe 
that I obtained reliable information concerning organizational 
needs. 

Organizational change and growth is essential for LRC and sliould 
be expected in the development of a learning resources model. It 
is also essential in the third year of the LRC project that a well 
defined organizational structure be implemented so that short-term 
and long-term goals can be reached. This does not mean that with 
growtli and new developments the structure will not change; but 
...rather, for current accomplishment responsibilities will be well 
delineated. 

The staff "Proposals For Personnel Organization" did highlight 
many of the organizational problems, and some of the suggested 
organizational changes and policies seem to me to be sound. How- 
ever, there are significant modifications v;hich I recommend. 
Exhibit A presents the organization structure which I believe 
best meets the i^imediate and near- term needs of LRC. The major 
changes from the staff proposals which I recommend are: 

1. That the Research-System Specialist and Research Special- 
ist, Field Trials, be combined and the functions placed 
under a Director, Research- Systems , who would have the 
responsibility for supervising and controlling research 



activities, v/hother in-house or contract. This function 
should have the same line relc» tionship as other raajor 
functions. Tl>c Hircctor, Researcli- Systems , could rilso 
be involved in planning activities as a special system 
function . 

2. That Director, Information and Public Relations, be 
changed to Director, Marketing and Public Relations. 
Information functions, ijicluding tlie Cejiter newsletter, 
would be handled in tliis division, This director should 
have responsibility for developing the marketing function 
of LRC. It seems to me that the development of marketing 
plans, strategies and procedures is crucial during the 
third year of tlieJ-rRC project and sliould be given prJor- 
ity considerat ioni Althouj;h some consul tine; help migiit, 
be obtained, I believe that the marlrcting function is 
sufficiently important to warrant position and responsi- 
bility idcntifj cation . 

3. That the Director, Operations and Personnel, be titled 
Director, Admiiiistration . • In a professional organization 
the size of LRC, personnel functions are generally lim- 
ited and are basically administrative procedures • 

4. That consulting and contract personnel be directly res- 
ponsible to t]ic division directors. Certain relationships 
with consultants and contract personnel can be delegated, 
but directors would be responsible for the work of these 
individuals under appropriate guidelines and approval set 
by the project director. 

5. That programs for "Personnel Involved in In-Service Train- 
ing" be a responsibility of the Director, Reference 
Services. 

6. That consultants not be indicated specifically in the 
organisation's structure, but report to the appropriate 
division director, or the project director in special 
instairces . 

1 also recommend changes as indicated in Exhibit B, Proposal For 
Assignment of Services to Divisions. Many of the changes are related 
to the recommended clianges in organization structure. Production 
and printing activities should involve coordinated functions with 
Director, Administration, where state purchasing and operations are 
involved. 

I recognize that there may be particular budget and personnel limi- 
tations related to the proposed LRC organization, but I believe 
that this is the most desirable structure to accomplish the objec- 
tives of LRC. If for budget reasons there must be a combination of 
any of the directors* positions, I suggest consideration of combining 
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the Director, Administration with the Director, Product Service 
Devclopmont , assuming a full-time Director, Product Service Devel- 
opment. There will be many coordinated administrative functions 
that would maico this combination a logical one. At the appropriate 
time, LUC activities will undoubtedly- require a full-time associate 
director or project director for the effective functioning of the 
organization. If adequate personnel cannot be obtained for the 
director positions as indicated in the proposed organization struc- 
ture, a full-time strong associate director would be imperative. 

Listed below'are other recommendations for increasing the efficiency 
and accomplishments of LRC, 

1. LRC should have a yearly planning conference during wluch 
major objectives are v/ell defined and time parameters 
are determined for tasks and projects. Although there 
have been planning sessions in the past, there appears 

to be a general consensus that the determination of more 
precise objectives and tlie development of more accurate 
scheduling are desirable. 

2. V/eekly or at the minimum by-weekly staff conferences 
should be held involving the project director and LRC 
staff. Division directors should be p,iven defined 
responsibilities for tJie activities of the divisions 
involved, within budget and general policy controls, 
but regular communication with the project director is 
essential. These staff neetings can provide significant 
developmental guidance for the various division directors. 
It appears desirable to spell out clearly responsibilities 
and authority. 

3. Periodic evaluation and progress reports related to spe* 
cific goals established for the year should be scheduled 
and obtained. 

4. The Director, Administration, should be responsible for 
the development of: (a) an orientation and personnel 
procedure manual for employees, outlining LRC holidays, 
vacation practices, other benefits, and security and 
facility coverage procedures. For the most effective 
operation of LRC there should be consistency in the gen- 
eral holiday procedures. For the benefit of new employees 
this manual should also contain a statement about the 

• general objectives of LRC and the major responsibilities 
of different positions in- the organization. (b) a master 
schedule for personnel needs for peak periods and for 
major reports and projects, (c) an information procedure 
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which communicates staff availability and presence in 
the Center, Various signout systems are effectively 
used by professional organizations. 

5* A planned staff development" program should be imple- 
mented. Altlio\);:ih tliore arc different individual require 
mcnts tlifiL sliculd be evaluated more tlioroughly, there 
does appor.r to be a general need for development in 
manaj^ement tccliniques, team-v/ork and general communi- 
cations. This recommendation can be further defined as 
organizational changes are implemented and specific 
individuals are identified for the directors' positions. 

Enclosed is a copy^of the article from the New York Times which 
I showed you. LR€r appears to be in the vanguard of educational 
developments which will be particularly significant in the future 
and it should meet important needs in Virginia. I look forward 
to discussing this report with you during the first part of July 
and to our continuing relationship with LRC. 


Sincerely, 



Robert J. Filer, Ph.D. 
President 
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EXHIBIT B 

PROPOSAL FOR ASSIGNMENT OP S13RVICES TO DIVISIONS 


t 


1. 

2. 


3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 


7. 
8. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Reference and Lending 
Distribution 

a. Product Distribution 

Arrangements 

b. Newsletter and Other 

Information Publica- 
tions Distribution 

c. Actual Mailing 

Information 

Curriculum Materials 
Development 

Consulting Services 
Field Services 


Reference Services 

Pro duct -Service Development 
Marketing and Public Relations 

Administration 

Marketing and Public Relations 
Product -Service Development 


Received and Assigned through 
Reference Services Division 


Marketing and Public Relations 


a. Program to increase use 

of LRC services 

b. Field trials for materials Research in cooperation witli 


developed in Center 
c. In-service Education to 
meet vocational needs 

Media Production 


Printing and Reproduction 

a. Products and Services 

b. Information Publications 


Reciprocal Services with 
Businesses 

Cooperative Efforts with 
Other Vocational Ser\^ices 

Marketing of Center Products 
and Services 

Evaluation of Products 
and Services 


Product -Service Development 
Reference Services with appropri- 
ate input from all divisions 

Product-Service Development in 
cooperation with Administration 


Product-Service Development in 
cooperation with Administration 

Marketing and Public Relations in 
cooperation with Administration 

Marketing and Public Relations 


Marketing and Public Relations in 
cooperation with appropriate divisions 

Marketing and Public Relations 
Research 
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s EXHIBIT C 

JOB ^KSCRIPTION OP DIRECTOR, MARKETING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Defi niti on ; The Director, Marketing and Public Relations is the 
ofTicer of the Learning Resources Center v/ho is charged with the 
responsibility o£ planning, initiating, and directing the marketing, 
public relations, and information service functions of the Center. He 

1. Develops marketing strategies and programs designed to sell the 
products and services of the Center ; 

2. Formulates policies ,. sets standards, and makes recommendations 
concerning the dissemination of information, promotion, and 
marketing materials; 

•* , *• 

3. Initiates and plans information packages and nev/s releases and 

• coordinates news services within the Center in order to facilitate 
production of information publications or products; 

4. Plans promotional strategies and promotional calendars; 

5. Is responsible for the conceptualization, and follow through on 
promotion and information programs; 

6. Participates in periodic meetings with other LRC staff members 

in order to coordinate Information and Public Relations activities 
with other Center functions; 

7. Determines personnel needs for Marketing Division and is respon- 
sible for training and supervision within the Division; 

8. Is responsible for the preparation and production of the News- 
letter, according to an approved schedule; 

9. Plans, implements, and arranges production processes for all 
■'special publications designed to promote the Center in coopera- 
tion with Director, Administration; 

10. Consults v/ith the Project Director concerning marketing and 
informational directions for the Center; 

11. Prepares dis tributi"on plans for all Center publications related 
to functions of the Marketing Division; 

12« Makes personal contacts with Center users, potential users,. 

suppliers, publishers, administrators, businessmen, civic groups, 
etc., as a/representative of the Center; 

13. Assists, as requested, with special events involving personal 
contacts and involvement with the business and/or educational 
community. 
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CONCEPT DOCUMENT 
• ON 
HUMAN RELATIONS KIT 
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Objectives for Human Relations Kit 


1. The student will be motivated to explore this kit. 

2. The student will increase behaviors which contribute to mutually 
constructive human interaction through: 

a) awareness of alternatives; 

b) awareness of ways in which he would like to improve. his 
behavior; 

c) practice in selecting and applying appropriate alternatives. 

3. The student will experience the need for some degree of mutually 
shared goals as a basis for human interaction, 

4. The student will be able to exercise skills in communication 
leading to effective human relations through learning to: 

a) test their own common grounds of understanding; 

b) listen effectively and creatively; 

c) express ideas clearly. 

5» The student vdll be able to affirm values which contribute to his 
own sense of personal worth. 

Target Audience Description 

Average and below-average students 
Non-college bound students 

Low motivation level . , 

High absenteeism 
Poor reading skills 


Ground Rules for Kit Development 

No teacher training required 

Limited >/ork assignments outside class 

Activity oriented kit 

Variety of activities 

Module format 

Format to accomodate absentee rate 


ASSUl'IPTIONS UIIDERLYIIiG THE HWAU REIATIONS UNIT 


The basic assunr'ption of this unit is that experiential learning is 
more effective than cognitive learning alone. Experiential learning 
Eierges the cognitive and the affective eleDients into the student's 
learning experience. The comitive element is that aspect of learning; 
which refers to the activity of the ndnd. Traditionally our public 
schools have focused primary attention on this aspect of learning. The 
affective element refers to the emotional aspect of learning. It 
focuses on foelinrs. Although neither of these occurs in complete iso- 
lation, the affective is stressed m.uch less in public education. How- 
ever, we are becoming increasingly aware that learning which truly 
changing behavior and is therefore significant to the student's every- 
day life includes a large measure of affective learning. Intentional 
behavioral changes are made by students who consciously relate cogni- 
tive and affective learnings and apply these learnings to new behavior. 

Distributive education and vocational education move to;vard experi- 
ential learning to the extent that they enable the students to see rela- 
tionships between on-the-job or laboratory experiences and factual infor 
mation about the career or vocation being studied. This unit on human 
relations seeks to pu§h further into the affective domains by providing 
experiences in which students may focus on their own feelings about 
interpersonal relations while they learn facts about how persons relate. 

Some additional assumptions of the unit based on research done by 
the Learning Resoiirces Center are; 

— there is normally a high degree of absenteeism among the studochts 


— there is a moderate or lovr level of inotivation. 
— class periods are relatively short (about 50 irlnutes). 
— students respond best to non-cojrpetitive Ti>:periences in v;hich 
• goals are attainable and re;^ards are frequent. 
— teachers who use this unit vdll see thenselves as facilitators 
of learning rather than as instructors dispensing information. 

n^SCRIPTIOM OF THE UIHT 
In the light of the above assumptions, the Learning Resources Cen- 
ter has developed a flexible unit of study which can be adapted to a 
variety of schedules. Two different approaches are provided: a learning 
game and a set of learning modules. Both approaches are structured in 
self-contained, n on- sequential segments. Though segments do build upon 
each other, it is not essential for a student to have experienced a 
particular segment in order to participate in any other segment. Stu- 
dents may move into the game or the learning m.odules at any point. 

Activities in either approach are highly participatory and there- 
fore provide a certain intrinsic m.otivation. However, the TiOtivation 
modules should be used prior to either the game or the learning module 
approach. The moti^/ation miodules provide students with experiences 
through which they will learn the value of the ensuing human relations 
study. There is opportunity at the conclusion of the miotivation 
modules for students to buy into the following study. This ovmr^rship 
by the students enables them to take responsibility for their own learn- 
ing througjiout the unit. If students do not buy into the unit, it might 
be wise not to attempt this approach with them. However,, field testing 
has indicated that the motivational modules almost ali^ays lead to a 


comniitrnent to f'orthor exporiential learning* A separate, cognitive 
approach is snrcested later for the rare student v;ho does. not wish to 
pursue the experiential approach* 

Both the learning game Itself and the activities within the game 
and the modules are non-coTr.petitive experiences. The game is a plo-yer- 
af.ainst-raodel rane in v/hich each student rricasurcs his achievement by 
beatinr- the fane rather than by beating other students. Care is taken 
to proxdde win-win situations rather than win-lose situations. There 
are frequent opportunities for feedback in the game as well as in the 
learning modules. In both approaches ^oals are easily attainable, 
thourh students can set more challenging goals for themselves if they 
so desire. 

Finally, this unit assumes that teachers who use it ;d.ll taire the 
role of facilitator of learning. Provision is made in the process for 
students to take responsibility for their own learning. The teacher's 
task is to sot the stage for the activity, keep activities moving, and 
nee that students understand the game or learning module structures 
that'^can facilitate their learning. If the teacher is genuinely excit- 
ed about the learning possibilities this will be communicated non- 
verbally to the -students, and it will be a motivational force for their 
pursuit fo the course. The wonder and excitem.ent of discovery in human 
interaction is contagious! The teacher's stance should be one of fel- 
lov:-explorer with the students rather than that of the director as in-- 
struct or. 

SSL3CTING THE APPROACH 
The lcarpj.ng game approach has the obvious advantage of built in 


motivation. Everyone likes to play# Students move around %he board" 
(the floor of the classrooin) at their o\m pace, carryinf, out activities 
described in each learnin.c^ center. Activities are individual or in small, 
random groupings. Students rray begin playing at any point and r.ove as 
chance directs thei^i. The teacher is relatively free once everyone under- 
stands the process of the gsmie, so he can observe student behavior for 
use later in the de-brie'fing. 

The learning module approach has the advantage of sequencing experi- 
ences within a particular segment or session. That is, within the days 
class session the teacher ir.ay use activities that buj.ld on each other 
more effectively than in the gaming situation. Also the learning module 
approach provides opportunity for more work as a total class group. 
Feedback is available from m.ore sources. 

In making your own decision about v/hich ap-^roach to use consider 
the extent to which your students enjoy gam.es. Also consider v/hether 
they prefer working independently (gar;e) or in a total class group. 
A vary important consideratiai is the natiire of classroom, space avail- 
able to you. If you have less than square feet in your room, 

it wi].l be difficult to set up for the game with its learning center 
approach. If other classes meet in your room, you vri.ll have to be 
vri-lling to enlist students for quick set up jobs before and after each 
session of the gaiy^e. You may prefer the modules approach unless you 
can set up and leave the room, for the gam.e. A final consideration is 
whether or not you have adequate audiovisual equipment for the game. 
You will need at least: 


Some audiovisual equipment vdll also be needed for the learning 
KodiLle approach, but not so r.uch at one time. Check the learning 
module approach description to see what equipmnet is required Ivhen, 

SCHEDULING' 

If you choose the gare approach you should set aside a period of 
12-15 class sesssions (50 to 60 rrinutes each) at the tln-^.e you plan to 
study hu^an relations. Since this unit has many irriplications for all 
the students » work together it i/ould be beneficial to schedule it at 
the beginning ,of the year. You might prefer to play the game for a 
week at the beginninr of the year. Then schedule one or two days of 
the f^arie at various points of the year just preceding the study of 
some relclted units. 

The later sessions mil provide re-inf orcenr-ent of the first week^s 
play and vdll allow students to apply Intermittent learnings to the 
pame situation. 

Tlie learainr- module approach is also flexible in terms of schedul- 
inr,. Again there are advantages to scheduling it at the beginning of 
the year. The modules are developed in groups of three, so, if you break 
up the study it -is important to run them, in three session segments. You 
mi.£iht vdsh to run one tiiree session sement at the beginning of each 
quarter of the year. Plan your schedule in relation to other coursev;ork. 

VJhichever approach you use, be sure to schedule three class periods 
for the moti\^tlon m.odules. The fidl experience of these modules is 
very important to the success of the unit. Build up the anticipation 
of your students. Urge them all to be present for these three, sessions. 


SETTING UP 

1. Mark off the playing area of a room into the appropriate number of 
centers as called for by the number of players • 


2. Place the information required for each center in the centers used. 
3« Check to see that all electronic equipment, etc. is available and 
working. 

4« After completing the three motivational sessions and negotiating 
student commitment to the game, begin play. By way of land rush 
place students in centers in use. Directions for their miovement 
are found in each center. Vflien they raise questions, have them 
re-^read directions in the center they are in. 


Post the ■ following directions and read them to the students after 
each person is in a center: 


1. The object of this game is to learn as much as possible about hovf 
to relate well to others and achieve your o^vn goals. 

2. I^earnings are acquired by moving from one space to another and par- 
ticipating actively in the experience there. 

3. Each center will direct you exactly ;vhat to do and how to move from 
there. 

4. At any time you wish, upon completion of a center, you may go to a 
Reflection Center and \:rrite on a card anything you have learned 
during play. Carry the card v/ith you throughout play. 


5. Tfnen you are ready to leave a Reflection Center, draw a Chanc^ Card 
to see where to go next. 

6. If you .land on a center you have been on before, draw another Chance 


GAI'IE H^I PIAY 


( Playin;^ Rule s) 


Card and procood as directed. 
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^!ODULAR FORMAT 

1 , 


15 modules 

3 iDOtivational modules 
12 activity modules for objectives 2,3,4 
Each module lasts about 50 minutes 

Each module is independent of all others, but are reinforcing 



THREE MOTIVATIONAL MODULES 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. The participant will have experienced and will have had an opportunity 
to ;'jFlect with others on: 

a. The dynamics of the issues of inclusion in a group 

b. The impact of the issues of controt in himself and others 

c. Trusting and being trusted as part of a group, 

2. The paf:t icipants will be interested in pushing further in the area 
of human relations using an experimental learning process. 

For the purposes of learning in these modules, there is no moral judgment 
upon behavior. Behavior is not "good" or "bad", "right" or "wrong". 
It simply "is". However all behavior does have resultr, which may be 
"helpful" or "unhelpful" in accomplishing the goals of the individual 
involved and/or the group. In order for an individual to function 
"helpfully" as part of a group there must be some measure of congruency, at 
at least compatibility, b^cween his goals and those of the group. Individual 
goals grow out of individual needs, basically in these areas. 

First there is a need for inclusion. A person must be able to feel a 
-measure of security in h\& being accepted and appreciated by the . group . * 
Until this need is met in a measure acceptable to the person, a large 
proportion of his energy and behavior will be spent either In having it 
met or in denying his need to have it met. 

Secondly, there are needs in the area of control. A person must be able to 
feel that his contributions are valued, and that ^e is able to exert 
Influence in the life of the group. Again, if these needs are not met. 


the person either will expend his energy competing or will withc'raw from 
active participation. 

The third area of personal needs is that of trust. A person must be able 
to feel that he- can trust the other members of the group and in turn feel 
that he is trusted by them, otherwise he will not risk himself with ther.i. 
In large measure this trust comes as a result of feeling accepted and 
appreciated and of having contributions valued by the group. 

The role of "teacher" in these modules is that of facilitator. The 
participant is responsible for his own learning, though he may be greatly 
^^tjlped by the process and reflection of the group. The teacher, as 
facilitator, can . hel pf ul 1 y observe the processes at work, can by observation 
or question help the group when it is bogged down (note that periods of 
silence do not necessarily mean that the group is bogged down), and can 
help insure that all who want to participate in discussion have a chance to 
do so. As a general rule, the more the group says and the less the teacher 
says the more facilitative the process will be. It does rest directly on 
the teacher to insure that all necessary instructions for any exercise are 
understood fully by the participants. Above all the teacher must avoid 
the temptation to direct the participants to the "right" learnings. 
Remember, the participant is responsible for his own learning. 

A primary assumption is this process is that I't/^^^iL/y^"^ that happens is 
data from which we can learn. Behavior, as used here, is the sum total of 
a persons response to a situation, A person may do something, or he may 
do nothing. In either case it cons^.itutes behavior from which helpful 
learning can come. 
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The basic process by which it is hoped learning will happen in these 


modules is as follows: 


a. Experience 
(do) 


b. Identify 
(look) 


c. Analysize 
(think) 


Participants will be introduced to some activity in 
which they will have an opportunity to engage, generally 
Interacting with others in the process. 

Participants will have an opportunity to draw data from the 
experience. What actually happened? How did I behave? How 
did others behave? How did I feel? 

Participants will have an opportunity to look at the data for 
implication and interrelationships. In what way did my 
feelings affect my behavior? With what results: In what 
ways did the behavior of others affect my own? With what 
results? In what ways did my behavior affect that of others? 
With what results What values (things I feel good about) do 
I see in my behavior? What might I have done differently? 

Participants will have an opportunity to riook beyond the 
Immediate experience for possible applications. \S this the 
way I normally react to similar situations? Do I generally 
get similar results? Is there a way I might alter my 
behavior to get better results (more effective in achieving 
my goab)? How can I check it out? 


ERIC 



5. Space requirements: 

Ideally, the room for these modules will be large enough for all participants 
to sit on the floor with enough extra space so that they can function in 
small groups without interferring with each other. If the floor is. not 
suitable to sit on, then there should be chairs available that can be easily 
moved. 

6. A final note: 

While each of these modules will concentrate on one of the three areas of 
personal need, it must be noted that all three issues will in fact be 
present in the group in some measure throughout the three modules. 


MODULE If 1 - THEME: INCLUSION 


A. time parameter: 50 minutes 

(the timef^suggested for •ea't»4-t-er part of the process are for the guidance of the 
facilitator unless the instructions call for an announced time limitation.) 

B. Materials needed: A quantity of magazines, straight pins, news print and easel 
magic markers, one set of the cooperation exercise for each group of three 
participants . 

C. Before the session: 

If participants can sit on the floor, clear furniture out of room. If the floor 
is not suitable for sitting, arrange a circle of chairs for participants, 
Gn a table near the door put an assortment of magazines, the more the better, and 
straight pins. Above the table have a sign on newsprint reading: ^look through 
the magazines. Find a picture that reminds you of something aobut you that 
you* like. Tear the picture out and pin it on you.** 

In a conspicious place in the room, on newsprint, in large letters have the words 

DO 
LOOK 
THINK 
LEARN 

Beyond this, use your imagination in making the room Interesting and attractive, 
in Design : 

5 Minutes - f inding picture : 

As participants enter room, call their attention to magazines and sign, and 

encourage them to find a picture that they can identify with. 
5 Minutes - Introduction of modules : 

As brifly as possible, give an overview of experiential learning, using key 

DO, LOOK, THINK, LEARN, 

Stress that the participant is responsible for what he learns. 
Explain leader's role as facilitator 
Q Urge participation :n all three modules 

ERIC 
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These modules should be interesting and enjoyable as well as an opportunity 
for learning for the participants 
15 Minutes - Sharing pictures 

The intent of this exercise is two fold: First to give each participant 
a chance to sharesofi^-th i ng of hipiself and second for all participants to 
learn more about each other. 

If you have 15 or few'jr participants stay in one circle 
16-30 participants form 2 circles 

over 30 participants form 3 circles j /J^4t^ cj^'>f ^'-'^^^^''^^l'''^ 
Ask each participant to share briefly his picture and what it is in himself that 
the picture reminded hfm of. Let members of the group ask questions — when a person 
offers something of himself to the group, it is a gift; 

Try to insure that each gift is in some way appreciated. Try to keep the process 
moving so you can give everyone a chance to share in the 15 minutes. 

2 Minutes - Forming groups 

Announce that you want everyone to form into groups, of 3 persons each. (If 
you have one or two persons left over, let them attach themselves to groups 
of three, so that there will be four persons in one or two groups.) 

10 Minutes - Cooperat ion 

(the intent of this exercise is multiple, the particiapnts may experience the 
frustration of having potential solutions that they see no way to implement. 
They may experience the problems inherant in concentrating on their own individual 
goal, rather than the group goal. They may experience the need to be aware of 
the problems of other members of the yroup as they work on the group task. 
They may experience the satisfaction of working through together to the 
accomplishment of the group task.) 
). Have the groups of 3 (or k) sit on the floor facing each other, with enough room 
between them for them to work. 
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2. Give a packet containing the exercise to each group. MAKE(U^RE PARTICIPANTS • 
DO mT_ OPEN THE ENVELOPES UNTIL YOU GIVE THE WORD! 

3. Have each group pull out the instruction sheet. Read it over with them. 
Make sure the groups understand the i nsl/iWct ions . (Note: Where there are 

k members in a group the fourth person is to be an observer, noting what goes 
on, but making no comments during the exercise, and not participating in the 
solving of the problem. ) 

When each of the three participants has an envelope, tell them to take out 
their puzzle parts, making sure they get all pieces out of their envelope, 
and begin. 

The facilitator wi IT need to monitor the groups to see the rules are followed. 
5. When all groups have completed the task, or when 10 minutes is up, the facilitator 
calls a stop to the exercise. 
10 Minutes - Refect ion 

If you have five groups or fewer, gather in a single circle for reglection 

If you have S-^IO groups, form two circles. 

If you have II or more groups, form three circles. 

Discuss the exercise, using the DO, LOOK, THINK, LEARN Model. The facilitator 
can aid this process by helpful questions. Be sure to include the observers if 
you have any. "How did ft feel to see solutions, but to be unable to 
: ' : • .part ic ipate?" "What did you see happening in your ^roup?" Z,Tti//^^ l^^^^j 

3 Minutes - Closing 


Have total group stand in a circle hold i ng hands . In silence have each participant 
look around the circle, noting those persons about whom they have learned some- 
thing new in this session that helps them to understand them better. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING PACKETS 
Each packet contains a set of instructions as follows: 


"There are three envelopes in this packet, each one contains parts for forming 
squares. The task will not be done until each of the three participants has before 
him a square of the same size as that held by the others. 
As you do the task: 

1. No participnats may speak. 

2. No participant may take a piece, or In any way request a piece from 
any other participant. 

3. Participants may, however, offer pieces they have to others. * 


Each packet also includes three envelopes marked A,B, S C. Each envelope contains 
the pieces on the diagram below marked with the letter it carries. Its important 
to measure and cut carefully. 


» "7* 
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File folders are excellent for making the puzzles. 
Each square is 6" on a side. 

ft will help In assemblying the packets if the letters are written on the pieces. 
A complete packet is required for each group of three participants. 
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MODULE //2 Theme Control 

A. Time parameter^: 50 minutes # 

B. Materials needed: none 

C. Before the session: Clear the room of furniture. If chairs are necessary 
push them, back against the wall. Have DO, LOOK, THINK, AND LEARN poster 
in prominent place. Use imagination to make the room look attractive. 

D. Design: 

5 min. Opening : Have participants join hands in a large circle as at the end 

of last session. In silence look at other participants, recall those 
things discovered about each one. 
Facilitator acknowledge and welcome new members, 

— Very briefly call attention to DO, LOOK, THINK, LEARN process, and 
the importance of ^-a^i-r^i; valued and influential in group process, 
5 min. Persuasion : Divide group into one, two, or three circles depending on 

size of group. Ufi^td :^c^o^(^^ ^eir<fU^ ^x/ ^/A-^.) 

Have participants cross arms and place palms of hands flat against palms 
of those on each side of them. Do not interlock fingers. Ask the par- 
ticipants not to talk. Have each participant pick some participant 
in the room to v;hich he wants his group to move. 

Give this instruction; "Without breaking the circle at any point, try to 
get the group to move to the point you've fixed." 

Facilitator see that participants do not lock fingers . Let the process 
go long enough to experience group movement, pairing, frustration, and 
hopefully fr-ptw: participant success. Stop the process, when it seems 
to run do\^m, or become too strenuous, or at any rate after two or three 
minutes. 

10 min. Reflection ; Have groups sit down and reflect on their experiences. 

Look at what happened. 
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Think about it. 
Learn from it. 


Again facilitators guidance through ques tions^and in seeing^all who want 
to share in the discussion^can be very helpful. 
Stop the discussion after ten minutes. 
10 min. Group Decision: 

Announce that you are going to give the group (s) a task to do, and that 
they have 10 minutes to complete the task. The task is: "Reach agree- 
ment in your group on your three favorite singers, and rank them First, 
second, and third." 

Stop them in 10 minutes. If they have reached a decision, have them 
share it. 
5 min. Self ranking : 

Immediately ask each person in the group (s) to place themselves in a 
straight line according to how much influence t\rrs feel they exerted on 
the group's decision-making process. Those who felt they had the 
least influence at the left end of the line, and those who feel they had 
the most at the right end of the line. When this is done, ask^^on the 
basis of the date^ of the exercise everyone is satisfied with where 
they are in relation to the line. If not, suggest that they move to 
where they feel satisfied . 
15 min. Reflection : 

For the balance of the session, reflect^ this experience. DO, LOOK, 
THINK, learn: 
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MODULE 113 - THEME: TRUST 

A. Time parameters: 50 minutes 

B. Materials needed: newsprint, magic markers, masking tape 

C. Before the Session Begins: 
Clear furniture from room 

Place on walls a piece of newsprint 

with their name et the tom and two headings. 

"I like your..." and "I wish you..." Put a 
magic marker beside each piece of newspring. , //Ao gyO'^p^ 

D. Design: 

3 minutes - Open i ng 

In full circle, have the participants nonverbally exchange greeting with each oti" 
Facilitator comment that this is the last of the three modules. Today is an 
opportunity to experience trusting and being trusted. 

3 minutes - Mi rror ing 

Have the particiapnts pair up facing each 6ther, close enough so that with 
elbows/*'*""^ and hands up they can confortably place the falnis of their hands 
flat against the palms of their partner. Now separate palms until they are 
about an inch apart. In this excerise one person will lead and the other wiK 
try to follow. Ask them to look into each others eyes and not to talk. The 
lee^cr will slowly begin to move his hands, and the other will try to move with 
him as in a dance--cont i nue this for about three minutes then reverse roles for 
three mi nutes . 

5 minutes - Molding 

With the same partners, again non-verbal. Instruct one partner to become 
completely moldable, not limp but remaining in(1l^t ever position he is 
placed. The other partner has the job of molding him in what ever way he 
desires. Do this for two minutes, then reverse roles for two minutes. 


. 15 minutes - Reflection ; 

In group or groups (depending on the number of participants) DO, LOOK, THINK, LEARN 
Faci 1 1 tator--hel p to get feelings out--anx I ety , comfort, felt good, felt bad, etc-- 
about both leading and following in those exercises. How do we normally feel 
about "being responsible" for someone else--about trusting someone else? 
15 minutes - Perscr iptionb ; 

Call attention to newsprint on the wall-^ask participants to write messages to other 
partlclapnts on this piece of newsprint — What you 1 if^e about them and what your 
wishwf is for them. 


5 minutes - Clos i ng 

In full circle, ask participants to share any learnings they have gained from these 
three modules. Write these quickly on newsprint as they are shared. Hqve all 

participants join hands and move together into a tight circle--now back up and 
drop hands--the session is over. Invite participants to take their piece of 
newsprint with them. * 
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0DJSCTIV23 OF I^JDIVIDUAL LIL^HfJIUG CENTERS 


1. The participant have acyiieved an a;^^arGne5s of what is really 

important to him. 

2» The participant vd.ll have gained skill in kno;%dn2 what influences 

his coal forration and sharing this. 
3» The participant will have ex:perionced a '^^d.n~vri.n" attitude, 
U» The participant va.ll have identified and iraplemented procedures that 

foster a ";>an-;>an^' at\.itude and have n^ade a transfer to real life, 

5. The participant v/ill have realized that his actions reflect the way 
he feels about hirt^self, 

6. The participant vail have realized that his actions affect how 
others respond to him* 

?• The participant will have realised that there is more than one v^ay 

to reach a particular objective and mil have a basis on v;hich to 

decide when a particular behavior is appropriate. 
S. The participant vri.ll have identified a particular tj^De of behavior 

which he wants to change and vri.ll have practiced rakinr; that change. 
9. The participant vri.ll have experienced basic communication theory in 

practice, 

ID. The .student vri.ll have experienced the relative effectiveness of one- 
v/ay and 'two-way coTmunication. 

11. The participant ;d.ll have experienced the inexactitude of symbols. 

12. The participant will have become a;^ralre of the operation of non- 
verbal symiols in communication. 


(spaced throughout the classroom) • , ♦ 

!• Reflection Center 

Objective 8, ono player,' estimated time: 10 ndnutes 

Player identifies changed behavior he v/ants to v;ork on outside of 

cla.^St . The change referred to is in terms of his life goals. 

2. Puppets 

Objectives 6 ana 7, two or three players, estimted time: 10 min. 
Participants role play alternative behaviors. 

3. Comic Strip 

Objectives 6 and 7, two or m.ore players, estimated time, 10 min. 
Participants fill in missing: squares before the concluding framie, 
filling in both action and dialog. 

4. Film, or Role Play 

Objective 5, two or three pl?*yers. estimated tim.e, 20 mdnutes 
Participants view filmed responses to a sit^jation and arrive at 
probable self-image responsible or role pDay the sane student 

■ situation, once as adequate, a second time as inadequate. 

5. Life Space 

Objective 1, as r.any pairs as desired, estimated time: 20 minutes 
All participants r;iven a 2^ x 3' sheet of paper. Seeing this as 
their life space they are to draw on it s;/mbols (block diagram.s) 
of the thines thej^* v^-ant in life, placinj^ m.ost important things 
closest. Or do this on a 10-year projection. 
One of each pair is f.iven a new sheet. Tlie other describes his 
o\m life space while the first tries to d'i'av; it without being 
able to ask o^uesticns or to see the other^s drawing. 
Reverse roles. Compare drawings and share insirjits. 

6. Value Clarification 

Objective 2, tvro.-or three players, 10 mdnutes 

■ On a continuum of 1-10 participants rank agreement with series of 
statem.ents or responses to a series of questions. 

7. Gari:c 

Ob^ active 6, three participants, estimated time: 15 minutes 
Participants look here for mutually useful behavior. 

8. Prisoner's DilemiT^a 

Objective 3s two to four players, estimated tim^e: 20 minutes 

(This game: is described in alroost any antholoe^r of traditional games 

9» Comjjiunication Theory Input 

St udonts role play a corjiiunicative act and inductively arrive at 
communication theory of their own. Com.pare with other comm.uni cation 
theories. Objective 9, one person, estimated tim.e: 15 minutes 

3D. One V/ay/Two-Way Communication 

Objective IC, three studOTils, estimated tim.e: 20 minutes 
Participants operate first in one mode and then in the other. 


LEARIIING CENTERS (contt.) 


11# Listening Booklet 

Objective 9, one player, estL^iated time: 20 rinutes 
Participant listens to a recordin;:, v/rites all he can recall of 
the recordin,':, then checks against tlie recording to determine 
how coirplete his recall \vas. 

12. Game of Word Association 

Objective 11, three players, estiirated time: 10 irdnutes 
Participants line up at blackboard. Each v/ritcs on tv^'o horizo-^v* 
tal levels, on the hi£:her line v/riting vrords dictated by the 
facilitator and on the lovrer line the word association called 
to his ndnd by the v^ord above. Repeat later to note variations. 

13. Non-vei'bal Si^ri^^.ls Film Loops 

Objective 12, two or three players, estimated tir.e: 20 mnutes 
Participants view non-verbal iILti loop and list non-verbal clues. 
Students make a taps of a possible sound track for the film loop. 

14. Organizational AssiLi^.ptions 

■Objective 9, two or three players, estimated tirre: 5 minutes 
Participants classify a list of animals, birds, fish, etc. and 
compare. ■ Repeat later to note vari.ations. Participant could 
go on to another booth wiiere the results are posted cumulatively. 

15. Con^T^uency Film Loops 

Objective 9, two or three players, cstirratod tim.o: 20 r.'"^\nutes 
Participants listen v/ithout sound and guess vriiat is happening, 
they then listen vrlth sound and finally record their learning. 

16. Conflict Resolution Filmi 

Objective 7, tv;o or three players, estimated timio; 20 mdnutes 
Participants view an open-ended film presentation of a problem, 
resolve the problemi, and then examine the bases that v;ere opera- 
tive in their resolution. 
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INFORMATION AND SELECTION PROCEDURES 
PHASE I OF THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CObfPETENCY 



Produced by the Learning Resources Center 
Distributive Education Department 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond, Virginia 


INTRODUCTION 


January through March are peak months for vocational guidance 
activities by Distributive Education teacher-coordinators. It is 
accepted practice for D. E. teachers to disseminate information 
about their programs and to begin reviewing and interviewing 
prospective students for the next school year. This procedure applies 
to all Distributive Education programs, regardless of the type of 
offerings within the distributive discipline or levels of instruction. 
Students who demonstrate a career interest in a distributive 
occupation must be served first, as well as those students who need 
training for distributive occupations should they decide; to leave 
school before graduation. 


It is imperative that the coordinator review the status of 
present enrollees before the enrollment campaign to determine the 
number of *'carry-over" students at each level plus the feasibility of 
expansion and/or modification of offerings. A realistic, planned 
approach to your projected enrollment can do much to strengthen your 
image as a professional vocational teacher and insure added cooperat- 
ion from guidance personnel and school administrators. No vocational 
program operates as en entity but must enhance the total school's 
instructional program. 

Assuming that Distributive Education coordinators in Virginia 
recognize and fulfill the need to plan enrollment projections; 
present these projections to administrators and guidance personnel and 
provide a schedule of planned vocational guidance activities for all 
parties concerned, this represents a compilation of materials and 
procedures which could comprise an effective enrollment campaign. 


This packet was developed and organized by the following nine 
students majoring in Distributive Education at Virginia Commonwealth 
University. These students researched materials available in the 
Learning Resources Center from several states, and contributions from 
D. E. coordinators in Virginia were solicited. 


Wayne Blake 
Richmond , Virginia 


Ralph Hollingsworth 
Bristol, Virginia 


Greg Solomon 
Richmond, Virginia 


Verna Graff . 

Glenn Allen, Virginia 


Gary McOuain 
Staunton, Virginia 


Jane Vannoy 
Roanoke County 


Glenda Harrell 
Richmond, Virginia 


J. D. Mitchell 
Amherst County 


Frederic West 
Richmond , Virginia 


A separate bibliography identifies printed sources used to compile 
these various procedures, instruments and information for vocational 
guidance in Distributive Education programs. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PLANNING CHECK LIST 


JANUARY - PLANNING 

1, Review Present Enrollment 

^Determine the number of projected "carry-over" 

students from one level to uhe next. 
Determine the number of students you need to make 

up the standard pupil-teacher ratio, 

2, Identify the Procedure and Materials You Plan to Use 

Dissemination of Inf onriation : 

Determine types of group meetings, 

^Develop feasible schedule, 

Identify promotional materials needed. 

Assessment and Student Selection: 

^Establish recordkeeping procedure , 

Determine use of applications or resume sheets, 

^Counsel students, 

^Confirm acceptance or referral of students, 

3, Present Projections and Plans to Certain School Personnel 
^School administrators for approval, 

Guidance personnel for recommendations and assistance, 

Other vocational teachers for possible joint effort, 

^Faculty members involved in student evaluation. 

Homeroom teachers to facilitate communications. 


4, Revise and Finalize Plans 

^Communicate final plans to those involved, 

^Confirm date for special functions on school calendar, 

^Prepare materials or order materials needed. 
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FEBRUARY - DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Hold assembly program or small group guidance activities. 
Conduct preliminary vocational interest survey and identify 
potential applicants. 

Provide guidance personnel with materials needed. 
Set up recordkeeping procedure for prospective students. 
Review permanent records for pertinent information. 
Receive application blanks or resume sheets. 


MARCH - ASSESSMENT AND SELECTION OF STUDENTS 

Follow-up on prospective students with faculty and employers 
for references. 

Send letter to parents with flyer, to get parent's reaction to 
students' enrolling in vocational education. 
Develop questions and materials for use in interviews. 
Schedule interviews . 

Review credentials and re-schedule conferences as needed.?' 
Communicate decisions, justification to student and counselor. 
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VOCATIONAL AND Et-IPLOYMENT SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRES 

The purposes of these survey forms are to assist Distributive 
Education coordinators, other vocational teachers and guidance 
personnel determine student career interests and to identify 
currently employed students and jobs. 

These forms are for study purposes only and do not necessarily 
reflect the needs of each school or locality. They are purposely 
of a general nature so that with slight alterations they can be made 
to fit individual program needs. 


Sample A 

Includes major areas of study in each of the seven major 
vocational-technical areas. (May be used jointly by the vocational 
services offered in a particular school.) 

Sample B 

Includes major job classifications in each of the 19 subject 
areas of Distributive Education. (Specifically for D. E.) 


Sample C 

Determines the number of students currently employed, where 
they are employed, type of job, and the number of students 
interested in continuing employment. 
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VOCATIONAL EDO CATION DEPARTMENT Sample A 

High School 

Virginia 


STUDENT JOB INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE 

NAME SCHOOL 

HOMEROOM" NUMBER HOMEROOM TEACHER 

GRADE IN SCHOOL (NEXT YEAR) YEAR OF GRADUATION 

PARENT'S NAME OCCUPATION 

First Last 


Listed below are career areas which could be studied through vocational 
education programs. Please check those which might be of interest to 
you regardless of whether or not you plan formal education beyond high 
school. Return to your homeroom teacher. 


AGRICULTURE (SOIL, PLANTS, ANIMALS) 

Farming Production ^Landscaping 

Equipment Mp^'^.c^;.* ^Conservation & Forestry 

_Supplies aiivl Equipmer ^ Sales Wildlife 

Dairy Production & Process. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION (SALES, MARKETING, MANAGEJ4ENT) 


_Advertising 

_Apparel & Accessories 

J^uto (Tires, Parts, Access.) 

_Finance & Credit 

_Floris try 

_Food Distribution (Food Stores) 
_Food Services (Restaurants) 
jGeneral Merchandise (Dept. Strs.) 
_Hardware-Building Supp . & Equip . 


_Home Furnishings 
_Hotel & Lodging 
^Industrial Marketing 
^Insurance (Sales) 
^International Trade 
_Petroleum (Sales) 
_Real Estate 
^Recreation & Tourism 
^Transportation 


HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 


^Dental Assistants 
_Medical Lab Technicians 
Nursing 

Rehabilitation 


_Radiologic 
Ophtalmic 

^Environmental Health 
Mental Health 
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H OME ECONOMICS 

Homemaking ^Interior Decorating 

Child Care Utilities Demonstrator 

Food Preparation (Electricity & Gas) 

^Clothing Construct/Repair 


OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 

Accounting & Computing Stenography or Secretarial 

Data Processing ^Typing 

Office Machines & Filing 


TRADE & INDUSTRIAL 


Air Conditioning and Refrig. 

Appliance Repair 

Automative Service & Mech. 

Aviation 

_Photography 

_Fisheries 

_Construction and Maintenance 
Diesel Mechanics 


Drafting 
Electronics 
Graphic Arts 

Metalworking & Metallurgy 
Public Service 
Personal Services 
(Barber, Beauty) 
Leatherworking 
Upholstery . 
Woodworking 


Is there any field not listed above in which you are interested? 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT Sample B ' 

High School 

Virginia 


STUDENT JOB INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE 
NAME SCHOOL . 


ADDRESS_ AGE_ 

HOMEROOM NUMBER HOMEROOM TEACHER 


GRADE IN SCHOOL (NEXT YEAR) DATE OF GRADUATION, 


Please check any job(s) listed below which might be of interest to 
you. If a particular area rar.her than job appeals to you, encircle 
the area and do not check a job. Return to your homeroom teacher. 


I_._ADVERTTf ING 

jCopywriting ^Public Relations 

^Layout ^Salesman 

_Display (All Types of Advertising) 

_Buyer of Time & Space ^T.V. or Radio Announcer 


II, APPAREL AND ACCESSORIES 

^Fashion Coordinator ^Fur Storage 

"Salesperson Stockwork 

(All Types of Apparel) 

III. AUTOMOTIVE 

__Parts Representative ^Car Wash Supervisor 

_Service Manager ^Parking Lot Attendant 

_Vehicle Leasing & Rental ^Appraiser (Used Cars) 

Salesman (Auto., Trailers, Acces.) 


IV. FINANCE & CREDIT 

_^Bank Cashier ^Safe Deposit Clerk 

Credit Analyst Manager of a Bank 

"New Accounts Teller ^Salesman (Securities & Invest.) 


FLORISTRY 


Floral Designer Florist Supplies Salesman 

'Flower Salesman Store Manager 


V I . FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


_^Commlssnry Mnn 
__Food Inspector 
_Stock Checker 
_Livestock Salesman 
Food Products Salesman 


__Dept. Head, Supermarket 
^Cashier-Checker 
_Bakery Girl 
_^Bagger 


VII. FOOD SERVICES 

Food Concession Manager . ^Salesman (Supp. & Equip.) 

Catering ^Salesman (Vending Mach.) 

_Res taurant Manager ^Steward (Restaurant) 

Lunch-Truck Driver Hostess 


VIII. GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


_Buyer and Assistant 
_Store Manager 
^Merchandise Manager 
^Marker 
_Cashicr 

^Personnel (Interviev;er-Trainer) 
_Sales Manager 


_Department Manager 
_Sales 
_Auctioneer 
^Comparison Shopper 
__Bridal Consultant, 
J)eliveryman 


IX. HARDWARE-BUILDING MATERIALS^ FART^ & GARDEN SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


^Service Dept. Manager 
_Salesman (Supp. & Equip.) 


JYardman 
Clerk - Sales 


X. HOME FURNISHING 

_Furniture Dealer .^._Salesman 

_Floor Coverings Estimator ^Store Manager 


XI. HOTEL AND LODGING 

_Hotcl or. Motel Manager ^Bellman 

JTravel Manager Room-Service Clerk 

^.Convention Manager ^Checkroom Attendant 

JDesk Clerk ^Boarding House Manager 

_Bell Captain 


XII. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


_Marketing Research ^lanager 
..Sales Manager 


Technical Service Manager 
Salesman (Products /Equip . ) 


XIII. INSURANCE 
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Insurance Examiner Investigator 

.Underwriter Claims Adjuster 

Insurance Manager Insurance Salesman 


XIV. INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

• ' f 

_Export Manager ^Customs House Broker 

Import - Export Agent 


XV . PERSONAL SERVICES 


Manager, Photograph Gallery 
or Studio 
Funeral Director 
Manager , (Barber Shop, 
Beauty Salon, Cemetery, 
Laundry Branch Store) 


pry Cleaning Superintendent 

Repair Estimator 

Service Establishment Att. 


XVI. PETROLEUM 


Bulk Plant Manager Oil Dispatcher 

Station Manager ^Salesman 

Service Station Attendant. (Oil Field Supp. & Equip.) 


XVII. REAL ESTATE 


Property - Rental Agent Property Manager 

Real Estate Agent ^Building Superintendent 

Apartment House Manager ^Building Consultant 

Housing Project Manager ^Salesman 

XVIII. RECREATION AND TOURISM 


Tour Director 

GOlf Club Manager 

Theater Manager 

Hobby Shop Operator 

Booking Agent (Amus . & Recre.) 

Recreation Center Director 

Recreational Director 


Ticket Sales 
Travel Agent 
Salesman 

(Photo Equip., Sport. 
Goods, Hobbies & Crafts, 
Musical Instruments, 
Novelties, Books, Pets, 
Stamps, Coins, Club Membership) 


XIX. TRANSPORTATION 


Airplane Stewardess 
Transportation Director 
Operations Manager (Trans.) 
Airport Superintendent 
Dispatcher 

Mgr. (Station, Term., Traf . , 

Warehouse) 

Toll Collector 


__Salesman (Trans. Eq. Methods) 
_Hostess (Bus .or Train) 
_Baggage Check Attendant 
^Reservation Clerk 
JCicket Sales Supervisor 
Driver (Taxi or Bus) 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

High School 

Virginia 
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Sample C 


NAME 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SURVEY 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


AGE 


HOMEROOM 


HOMEROOM TEACHER 


YEAR IN SCHOOL 


Are you presently employed? Yes_ 
Where? 


No 


Address 


Supervisor^ 


Wliat type of work do you do?_ 


How long have you been employed?_ 


How many hours do you work per week?_ 


Do you plan to continue working there? Yes_ 


No 
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GROUP GUIDANCE MEETING AGENDAS 


AND 

ASSEMBLY PROGRAM SCRIPTS 


One means of telling students about the 'J). E. program and 
arousing their interest in enrolling' is through group meetings • 
These meetings may be a large assembly program for a specific 
grade level or small group and class size meetings. Either of 
these approaches is effective so long as the information 
provides an interesting, realistic picture of your program and 
provision is mada for student "feed-back." 

The scripts are geared for the junior high school level 
and the upper secondary level. Each of the scripts has been used 
by D. E. coordinators but you must prepare such a program in 
advance. Modify the script to meet with your limitations in 
obtaining supplementary materials. 

The agendas which follow are intentionally succinct so 
that you may add or delete those items which would be of lesser 
value in your situation. 
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AGENDA FOR ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
SPONSORED BY ALL VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS 

I. Introduction and purpose of the program by the Vocationcil 
Director or Guidance Counselor 

II . Program ; (alternatives) 

A. Show film "Opportunities Unlimited*' 

B. Panel discussion .by Vocational Education students as to 
types of jobs, career interests or benefits of taking 
each respective vocational program 

III. Summary by respective vocational coordinators 

IV. Explanation of Vocational Interest Questionnaire 

V. Distribute Vocational Career Interest Questionnaire which 
covers all vocational services 

VI. Explanation of enrollment procedures by Guidance Counselor 


AGENDA FOR ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
SPONSORED BY DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

I. Introduction and purpose of the program by coordinator or 
DECA officer 

II. Program: (alternatives) 

A. Panel discussion by business leaders of career opportunities 
in distribution and marketing 

B. Panel discussion by students enrolled in D. E. program 

C. Situation skit produced by students (see scripts) 

D. Show film **Tell It Like It Is" 

E. Other visual presentation such as slides of students 
on the job with narrative in the background by student 
shown on the slide 

III. Distribute appropriate Student Survey Questionnaires (see - 

section in this packet for possible formats) and hand out sheet 
to provide specific procedures necessary to enroll in D. E. 


IV. 


Summary by coordinator or DECA officer presiding 
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AGENDA FOR SMALL CROUP CUIDANCli: MEETING 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


I. Introduction and purpose of the meeting by coordinator 

II. D. E. students talk to class on careers and benefits of program 
or show appropriate slide or film strip publication 

III. Distribute Career Interest Surrey form and explain procedure 
for returning the questionnaires 

IV, Summary by coordinator. 


I. Introduction by group president 
II. Program: (alternatives) 

A. Show film "The Empty Lot" or "Opportunities Unlimited" 

B. Panel discussion by coordinators of Vocational Services 

C. Panel discussion by students of Vocational Services 

D. Formal presentations by Vocational Education students 

Audience participation 
III. Summary by Vocational Director or Guidance Counselor 


AGENDA FOR P.ARENT GROUP 


SPONSORED BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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SCRIPT FOR ASSE^mLY PROGRAM 


Characters Include 1 counselor, D. E. Coordinator, 4 or 8 students. 

NARRATOR: (Behind the curtain; speaking over microphone) Welcome to 

our assembly program this . Several members of the 

Distributive Education , class at ^High School would like 

to spend the next twenty minutes showing you two different groups 
j; of students who are about to graduate from high school. 
. Each of you in our audience has begun to plan your course 
study for the next few years and it is our hope that we may 
help you to realize how important this planning will be 
for you. This will be the primary goals of this assembly 
program but we also hope that some of you will be interested 
in learning more about the Distributive Education program. 


COUNSELOR: 


Our first scene opens with a small group of students talking 
with the senior guidance counselor. (Curtain opens onto an 
office setting with a small group of students talking with 
the senior guidance counselor. (Curtain opens onto an office 
setting with "guidance counselor" and small group of students 
seated in informal setting.) If you listen closely you can 
hear what can happen if you do not choose your courses of 
study wisely. 

SCENE I 

Today .J I have asked several of you to come in to talk with 
me about your plans after graduation and to see if there is 
some way I might be of assistance to you. What are your 
plans , _? 


MALE STUDENT: 
#1 


Well, I went down to the C & 0 Railroad the other day to 
apply for a job. I don't think they were too impressed 
since I didn't have time to go home to change clothes 
after school. I had to wear a sport shirt and jeans. 
Don't know where to go next to look. They told me I needed 
experience or some special courses in school. Guess I'll 
keep looking for something e Ise . 


FEMALE 
STUDENT: 
//I 


(Chewing gum loudly) Say, I had the same luck. I applied 
at an insurance company two months ago. I haven't heard 
from them yet. I didn't have time to take typing in my 
junior year and just couldn't work it in this year. But 
I did learn the hunt and peck system which lets me get by. 
After all. 111 have my high school diploma, what more do 
they expect? 


COUNSELOR: That's a good question, . What do they expect as 

employers? I believe each of you will agree that more 
attention to planning your program of study would have been 
a good idea but we'll talk about that in a few minutes. 


I I 


FEMALE Well, I've been talking with my parents and they want me 

STUDENT: to go to college, I've taken all the courses reconuiiended 

//2 but I'm not equipped to go to v;ork either. It certainly 

is a vicious circle. 

COUNSELOR: Well, THAT is a decision you and your parents must agree 

upon, but I'll be glad to review your records with you to 
see if one of the courses you took will help you in getting 
a job • 

MALE STUDENT: When are the teachers going to tell us our final grades 
//2 for this semester? If I don't pass English I sure ain't 

coming back nere another year just to get my diploma! 

COUNSELOR: , I feel your attitude of just "getting cut" is a 

significant one among high school students. You must have 
something special planned after school if you are that 
anxious to get out, 

MALE STUDENT: Well, it's not that I don't like the people around here, 

//2 but , , , well, I guess I'll enlist in the navy or something. 

They will train me for something and who knows? Maybe I'll 
like what they pick out for me, 

MALE STUDENT: Gee! V/hiz! I hadn't thought of the army, I turn 

#1 18 in July, How about my going with you to talk to that 

Navy Recruiter? 

COUNSELOR: You two will have to arrange for that at another time but 

in the meantime, I would like to schedule a definite 
appointment with each of you to help you make some definite 
plans, I know it does no good to look back at mistakes 
but I certainly wish you had done some better planning 
before you got to this point in your life. It is good to 
consider all possibilities in planning your courses and 
not set your objectives so definitely at any one point in 
your high school career, 

NARRATOR: (Off stage and with microphone) Some of this scene might 

have been amusing to you but you can be sure it is not 
amusing to those students who find themselves in this 
situation. Our counselors and teachers spend many hours 
assisting us in the planning of our courses of study so that 
we are prepared for some objective upon leaving school. One 
course of study that can prepare you for employment or_ 
continuing your education is Distributive Education, In 
this class, a student attends school part-time taking his 
required subj'ects and then reports to a job for further 
training. This work experience, available in the 11th or 
12th grade, gives one credit toward graduation because you 
are given assignments or projects that must be carried out 
on the job in relation to the things you study in the class- 
room. 
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NARRATOR: 


COORDINATOR: 


Now let's tune in on this sainc group oE students but this 
time they are Distributive Kducntion students and have 
been enrolled in D. E. from 1-3 years, (Curtain opens. 
Same scene except adult Is now the D. doordinator . ) 

SCENE II 

One month from today, each of you will be walking across 
the stage to receive your diploma. 

CHEERS FROM THE GROUP 

From the sounds of that, I would say that you were awaiting 
the day with anticipation. Would you like to share with 
each other the plans you have for the summer and next fall? 

GROUP RESPONDS WITH YES! YES! 

How many of this group know what you will be doing when 
fall rolls around again? 

ALL STUDENTS RAISE HANDS 


COORDINATOR: 


Good, you all have definite plans. How about you, firrjt 
? 


FEMALE 
STUDENT ! 
//I 


COORDINATOR: 


MALE STUDENT; 
//I 


Well, you know I have- been taking art classes as part of my 
course of study throughout. high school. I enrolled in 
D. E. my sophomore year in the hope that I could learn about 
opportunities for art majors in the field of marketing. I 
have been offered a permanent job with J. C. Penney in 
their display department and they are going to let me try 
my hand in the ad layout department too. Both of these 
could lead to a job that goes hand in hand with my art. 
I'm so pleased ! 

I imagine the chan^ to compete in the display judging 
contest has been of help to ycu too. It's strange how you 
have been able to make your first love the way to earn a 
living. Great! Let's hear from you . 

Most of you know I have been in the college preparatory 
program and didn't have time in my schedule to take D. E. 
lintil this year but this one year has been an eye opener! 
I not only learned the proper way to apply for a job but 
I have gained valuable knowledge of the business world. 
Now instead of going to college for any degree, I plan to 
major in business administration and some day come back 

to to go into business or at least get a job 

in a retail store here. Hey! Wouldn't it be great if some 
day I had a change to work with a high school D. E. student 
the way Mr. has worked with me. 
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COORDINATOR: 


FEMALE 
STUDENT : 
//2 


I sincerely hope it works out that way for you • 

I know all of you now realize that the merchant who worked 
v;ith you was not just interested in what ^qu could do for 
him but many of them took personal Interest in seeing you 
develop as individuals. I was very proud of the manner 
in which you students hosted the Employer-Employee Banquet 
last week. That banquet means a lot to your sponsors. 
But let's hear from ' 

I, too, plan to enroll in college but I am going to keep 

my part-time job with ' They have agreed to 

accept me into their management training program after I 
finish two years of college. After that I can come to work 
full time or finish my degree but that is a decision I will 
make later on. 


COORDINATOR: Is there anyone who plans to change his job after 
graduation? 


MALE 
STUDENT : 

n 


Yes, I do. I have been at 


for two years now but 


COORDINATOR: 


they don't have enough business to take me on full time. 
They want another D. E. student part-time but my sponsor, 

Mr. called one of his *'cronies" and with his 

recommendation, I start with ; June 1. I'll be 

.selling at first but they have an opening coming up in the 
personnel department soon and I want to try for the job of 
interviewing applicants. 1 promise to give all the D. E. 
students first choice on part-time jobs! 

It makes me feel really proud of the progress you have made 
in the past year* I can see that all of your futures are at 
least being thought out. My best'wishes go with you and 
remember, if you ever need a recommendation for a job or 
any other situation, I keep records of your performance in 
my class as well as your sponsors' progress reports. It may 
not mean much now, but you will be hearing from me in the 
fall when I contact each of you. We follow up on all our 
students the fall after they leave school. I'm sure by then 
you will have much to tell me. Oh! Oh! There's the bell. 
See you Monday. 

CURTAIN CLOSES 


NARRATOR: 


COORDINATOR: 
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The class you have just listened in on is in reality an ideal 
one with all the students' futures planned. The Distributive 
Education class is designed to allow any boy or girl the 
opportunity to seek out a career objective in marketing and 
work a minimum of 15 hours a week. Perhaps some of you will 
find that your interest leans toward a career in marketing. 

I would like to ask our coordinator, , to outline 

for you the steps you need to follow to investigate the 
possibilities of enrolling in D. E. 

(This portion is left to the D. E. coordinator to describe 
the steps necessary to enroll in D. E.) 
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ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
JUNIOR HIGH GRADE LEVELS 


I ani ^ V D. E. Coordinator, .Welcome to the D. E. assembly 

sponsored by the Distributive Education Department. Today we would like to 

explain the D. E. program to you. This is an elective class and if you 

wish to take D. E. next year, you must sign up with your counselor very soon. 

If you decide to take D. E. next year in the 10th grade you would receive 
one credit. The class is called D. E. Preparatory and does what it says, 
prepares you for the working world. 

In our Distributive Education Program we emphasize fashion and appearance. 
Our first goal is to help each person be more self-confident knowing he 
looks his best. Our second goal is to develop an awareness of how fashion 
is created, sold and advertised. Now I'm going to introduce you to some 
of our D. E. students. All of these students are taking D. E. Preparatory 
this year. These students will illustrate what D. E. Prep is all about. 

Our first student Gale Scott has combined D. E. with her regular business 

and academic subjects. Today Gale is wearing 

which is very versatile. She might wear this ensemble on a job interview, 
and in D. E. class Gale has learned how to go about finding and keeping a 
job. 

G ALE ; In D. E". class we have learned how to fill out an application form, 
complete a resume sheet, get a social security card and get a work pennit. 
I feel very confident that when I take D. E. 11 next year and work that I 
will be way ahead of students my age in knowing how to get and keep a job. 

Christine Anderson is also planning to continue in D. E. next year, 
Christine has already gotten a job and will be working at Paragon's 
Pharmacy as a salesperson. She will work full-time this summer and part- 
time next year while she is in D. E. 11. You don't have to take D. E. 10 
to be in D. E. 11 but it does give you a head start on knowing how to get 
a job. Next year in D. E. 11 Christine will get two credits towards 
graduation, one for work and one for classroom instruction. The outfit 
Christine is wearing is appropriate to wear to work and to school. 

In D. E. we study the kinds of emplojrment in distribution and Christine's 
job as a SALESPERSON (put sign around neck) is just one of the thousands 
of jobs in the field of distribution. We have learned in D. E. class that 
jobs such as being a MODEL, like the sign Gayle Chavis is wearing, or that 
of a DISPLAY MANAGER like Harriett is wearing or a SERVICE STATION MANAGER 
like Tommy Johnson is wearing are all jobs in distribution. You could also 
be a BANKER like Keith Owens, a COPY WRITER like Rachael Davenport, an 
INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN like Irvin Carter, a WHOLESALER like Willie Lay ton, a 
STOCK CLERK like Theresa Taylor, an ARTIST like Arthur Townes , a CREDIT 
INVESTIGATOR like Harold Allen, a DRY CLEANING MANAGER like Allen Robertson 
or an ADVERTISING DIRECTOR like Gwen Hardy. 
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Look at the person bcsldo you! Either you or the person beside you will 
be working in the field of distribution someday. And many of you may 
have jobs such as the students are poitraying. We think it is important 
to explore job opportunities so' you' 11 have a better idea of what you 
may want to do after graduation from high school or college. • Thank you 
students! 

Stephanie Coleman is wearing the outfit she wore when she participated in 
the District Contest in February at Patrick Henry High School. 

STEPHANI E; I ran for the office of Junior Board of Directors. Only one 
student from each school in our district (the schools are Highland Springs, 
Henrico, Hermitage, J. F. Kennedy, Ganby, Lee Davis, Patrick Henry and 
John Marshall) can participate in this contest. I had to have a B average 
throughout all my school years and had to know what free enterprise was, 
what competition was and all about the history of D. E. and about DECA 
(the club all members of D. E. belong to when they join D. E.) I was 
interviewed by thrcte people who work in the business world. I placed 2nd 
in this contest. ' The 1st place winner got to go to the State Convention in 
March at the Marriott Motel in Washington, all expenses paid. Next year, I 
plan to be in D. E. 11. I have learned a lot about the working world and 
hope to be in another contest next year. 

Here come two more of our D. E. students, Regina Mattox and Malcolm Graham. 
PvCgina and Malcolm both asked me to help them find a job during Xmas . 
Often employers call me during this busy season and want students to work 
for Xmas only. Regina went for an interview and got a job at the Jewel 
Box. Malcolm v;orked at Grants downtown during Xmas. D. E. 10 students 
know how to go about getting a job and both of these students enjoyed 
their work experience. Malcolm still works at Grants afternoons and 
Saturdays and Regina works at the Jewel Box when they need her. So, in 
D. E. you not only learn how to get a job, but often you get some actual 
work experience, although it is not required. Only during your Junior 
year you are required to work. 

J. D. Dulgher is dressed for work at the Italian Kitchen. J. D. has worked 
at the Italian Kitchen since school began. He got his own job and says 
he has learned a lot about working from class. He plans to own his own 
restaurant some day. J. D. prepared a career manual on Restaurant Manage- 
ment. All of the 10th grade D. E. Preparatory students have prepared a 
career manual. They had to decide what they may want to do after 
graduation from high school and then prepare a manual telling about their 
chosen career. 

Here are some more of our D. E. 10 students to show you what their career 
manuals were about. First you see on the signs the things that had to 
be included in the manual. Duties performed, qualifications, schooling, 
working conditions , earnings , hours and opportunities for advancement. 
These are just a few of the items that the students had to include in their 
manual. Now the students will turn their signs around and you can see what 
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career they^chose. Arlene Snelson wanta to be a D. E. Coordinator. 
Lloyd Daniels wants to be a Professional Salesman. Sheila Hack wants to 
be a Buyer for a Department Store. Gale Scotl wants to be a Fasliion 
Designer. Keith Owens wants to be a Banker and Ethel Harris wants to be 
a Beautician. 

SHEILA : I may not end up being a Buyer but at least I have explored o 
career I am interested in and I know what is expected of me if I do become 
a buyer and what I'll have to do to get to the position I want. You just 
don't start off being something big, you have to start at the bottom and 
work your way up. 

Now I'd like to introduce you to another D. E. student, Janice Harris. 

JANICE : My name ic Janice Harris. I will not be taking D. E. next year 
like a lot of the other students in my class. I plan to be a secretary 
and D. E. doesn't deal with this field. But take my advice, if you want 
to decide what field of y^ork you want to go into take D. E. D. E. gives 
you a chance to look at different jobs and helps you make a decision for 
yourself without having someone else telling you you're wrong. So take 
my advice, "do your own thing" and take D. E. 

In D. E. the students work on projects such ,hs the career manual in and 
out of class. Ethel Harris is going to tell you about other things we 
have done this year. 

ETHEL : Well, right after school started we had our first field trip. We 
went to the State Fair. Our Coordinator- explained to us about why the fair 
was important as far as selling is concerned. As you may have guessed, 
it's because the fair and carnival atmosphere was the first form of selling. 
Other trips we have taken have been to the Richfood Warehouse where we saw 
how the small grocery store owner gets his products and how he can sell 
them at low prices to compete with the big stores like Safeway and A & P. 

Here is Larry Davis to tell you about some of our other trips. 

LARRY : We went to. Friedman & Marks clothing manufacturer. We saw how a 
man's suit was made from start to finish. It really was interesting to 
see the production line and how each person has a certain job to do making 
the suit. One woman would sew the pockets on the pants and another man 
would sew buttons on the coat. We also went to Virginia Commonwealth 
University one day when they had open house. We learned that to be a D. E. 
Coordinator you have to go to college and get a B. S. degree. We took a 
tour of the campus and had dinner in the cafeteria. I was particularly 
interested in this field trip since I plan to be a D.. E. Coordinator. 
Many D. E. students go to college and there are scholarships available if 
you plan a career in distribution or marketing. 

Thank you Ethel and Larry. Now I want you to meet another of our students, 
Greg Shaw. 
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GREG ; I Just want to say that I've enjoyed being in D. E. Prep this year. 
It's a lot of fun and we do different things in class so you never get 
bored. If you're Interested in ticking D. E. 10 next year go sign up now 
.with your counselor, Mrs. Chewning. You have to let her know so she can 
put it on your schedule. If you can't rfit D. E. 10 into your schedule 
next year you can wait and take D. E. 11 or 12 during your Junior or 
Senior year. The D. E. 11 or '12 class is called cooperative D. E. where 
you get two credits and work. Or if you don't want to work you can take 
Marketing 11 or 12 your Junior or Senior year. You receive one credit 
for Marketing and you study Channels of Distribution, Merchandise 
Information, Selling, Display and Advertising. We hope you've enjoyed 
our program. We've all enjoyed telling you about D. E. ! 

Thank you Greg. Now I'd like to introduce you to another person whom I'm 
sure you already know - your counselor, Mrs. Chewning. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ASSEMBLY 
by 

Barbara Gouldin and Ann Zentmeycr 


This assembly was designed to last 25 minutes • It is geared toward 
an established program and is best suited for program promotion on the 
10th and 11th grade level. It primarily .promotes the cooperative 
Distributive Education program but briefly explains preparatory D, E, 1 
and Marketing 11. 

The assembly maybe divided into four parts: 

1. Introduction and welcome - this section done by coordinator 
or qualified student, (Perhaps DECA President) 

2, Fashion show - Narration should be done by coordinator, 
fashion expert or qualified student. Students modeled 
their own clothes* 

. 3, Slides presentation - Action shots of club, class and job 

training. (Alumni slides maybe used to present success stories,) 

A, Summary and explanation of how to apply for D, E, 

In planning to use this promotional idea, it is suggested that 
careful attention be given to the selection of students and slides that 
explain your total program and its goals,. 


I am one of your D, E. Coordinators, 

Welcome to the [ Assembly sponsored by the Distributive 

Education Department, In the first two assemblies we presented some of 
the major areas of employment in the field of distribution: Marketing 
Research, Sales and Advertising, More than half of you in this audience 
today will be employed in this field of distribution. The term 
distribution is just a word that includes all careers necessary to get 
•products and services to the consumer. Transportation, communication, 
advertising, retailing, wholesaling, banking, insurance, etc, are all 
fields of opportunity open to you. Some of you may be planning to go into 
business yourself, the one most important aspect of our economy today. 
All business whether industrial, wholesale or retail is dependent on 
successful marketing or distribution of their product. D. E. prepares you 

for this opportunity. The D. E. students here at this year 

have already earned over $ in addition to the training they have 

received in class and on the job. Our Department offers a program to fit 
the needs and schedule of most of you. 
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I have asked another member of our department to 

introduce some of our D. E. students to you. Each of these students are' 
well on their way to success in the business world. 


FASHION SHOW 

In our Distributive Education program we emphasize fashion and 
appearance. Our first goal is to help each person be more self-confident 
knowing he looks his best. Our second goal is to develop an awareness of 
how fashion is created, sold and advertised. 

Now I'm going to introduce to you some of our D. E. students. These 
students will illustrate what D. E. is all about. 

Joyce King, a D. E. 12 student, started her career in Distributive 
Education in the 10th grade D. E. prep program. She has combined D. E. 
with he*- regular business and academic subjects. Today Joyce is wearing 
a basic navy blue suit which is very versatile. She might wear this 
ensemble on a job inteirview. Her shoes are blue patent with matching 
pocketbook. These shiny colored patents are a must in any girl's fashion 
wardrobe. 

Now Joyce will show you how she can quickly change her accessories 
and use this outfit for school. Joyce changes her suit coat to a blue 
sweater. Her blue monogram blouse may be used with the skirt. Her shoes 
and pocketbook are changed for school wear. She gets her books and she's 
off to D. E. class. Thank you, Joyce. 

Linda Eades, who is the senior D. E. homeroom president, began her 
career in D. E. as a salesperson. She was promoted to the credit office 
and has just accepted a job at Richmond Credit Bureau where she'll be 
doing credit investigation and relaying information to member businesses, 
Linda has maintained honor grades while training for full time employment 
through the D. E. Department. (Student may wear a basic wool dress with 
heels and matching pocketbook or wool suit with matching accessories.) 

Tim Ford, accompanying Linda, is the president of our D. E. Club, 
DECA. Tim might conduct a D. E. meeting in the outfit he is wearing today. 
He would wear the same outfit on a field trip to a wholesale or retail' 
business in Richmond, and finish the day on the job in the same apparel. 
Tim works at Rockingham, wh-^re knowledge of fashion is essential. 
(Student v/ould wear a suit w v • vest or sport coat and slacks with fashion- 
right tie, dark socks and shoci.) 

Pam Marston is planning a career as a comme'rcial artist. In D. E. 
class, techniques of display and sales promotion are of great interest to 
her. Today she has been working on a special bulletin board for the 
classroom and tomorrow in class will learn how to add dimension to a 
display case. (Student wears a smock to cover her sweater and skirt, 
suitable for school and work.) 
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Pam leaves school at 1:30 m. for her job at La Vogue, where she 
may be called upon to use her display ability in properly arranging a 
window. 

Earl Ellis is dressed for work at Safeway. (Student wears a gray 
jacket and black bow tie over his white permapress shirt and dark slacks.) 
For his job, as in many jobs, you may be required to wear special attire 
to protect your clothing. Earl is wearing underneath his work jacket a 
wash and wear permapress shirt. (Student pulls back gray jacket to show 
shirtO Since neatness is essential, students learn in the D. E. class 
to pay attention to fabrics that are easy to care for. Earl changes his 
work clothes and he's ready for business dress day - one day each week 
that all D. E. students must wear business attire. (Student changes gray 
jacket to sport coat and fashion-right tie.) 

Debbie Jacobs, our DECA sweetheart, is modeling the outfit she wore 
in the District Contest. Debbie competed against students from Henrico, 
Highland Springs, Lee Davis, Patrick Henry, and Hermitage in business 
attire and evening dress. The students were judged on personality, poise, 
grooming and appearance. It is easy to see why Debbie won first place and 
why we are so proud of our Miss DECA. (Student wears basic dress with 
matching shoes and handbag plus hat and gloves.) 

(Beverly and Joe enter together) 

Beverly Featherston is a D. E. Marketing student. She took D. E, 
Prep in the 10th grade, cooperative (with work experience) in the 11th 
grade and thic year is taking Marketing 12. Marketing does not include 
credit for work experience. This scheduling allows her to continue her 
training in distribution and still take part in extra curricular 
activities such as Deb Council at Thalhimers, cheer leader, and office 
aide. (Student wears dress and coat ensemble with matching accessories.) 

Joe Fahed works at Rockingham as manager of the shoe department. 
Joe has helped in some of the promotional programs at Rockingham. He was 
D. E. club president here at John Marshall last year. The suit that Joe 
is wearing is most appropriate for work and the same suit might be worn 
(as might Bev's ensemble) to our annual employer-employee banquet. These 
outfits would also travel well to the D. E. State Leadership conference 
to be held at the Lake Wright Motel in Norfolk this year or to the National 
Leadership Convention in Houston, Texas. 

These students, as well as any of our D. E. students, will be glad 
to answer any questions you may have concerning the D. E. program. 

And now if I can have the house lights, I'd like for you to meet all 
of our D. E. students. All D. E. 11 and 12 in the audience please stand. 
Thank you • 

Narrator: You have just met some of tomorrow's business leaders. 
Thank you , Mrs . . 
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I ain sure that by now you are aware that there are many sides to 
your D. E. training. Class - club - and on the job. I would like for 

you to meet some more of; our D. E. students. another D. E. 

teacher-coordinator is going to help me with some slides. 

First what is the class really like? 
(Slides 1-6 classroom scened) 

Slide 1 - Pat is shown presenting an advertisement to the class. She 
will discuss. not only the merchandise presented, but the class will also 
do some advertising layouts themselves. Advertising layout is one of our 
DECA Contests. 

Slide 2 - We also study how business developed from the general store, 
y ankce peddler . 

Slide 3 - To the traditional department store and the discount department 
store. 

Slide A - Our class is directly related to understanding how businesses 
operate and preparing you to fit into the business world. We study Sales 
Promotion and the principles of display. (display slide) 

Slide 5 - We also study job application, personnel, merchandise information 
and human relations. (job interview slides) 

Slide 6 - This special training helps students to be more successful on 
their job. (slides 7-15 show actual job situations) 

Slide 7 - Now about jobs? Where do D. E. students work? Perhaps in a 
jewelry store where you will use your sales skill. 

Sli de 8 - (same store) And prepare displays. 

Slide 9 Eddie, who plans to be a pharamist works in a drug store. 

Slide 10 - Pat is a cashier at Sears. She was promoted to this position 
because she gets along so well with others and is especially good in math. 

Slide 11 - Bob, a former D. E. student, is now majoring in Advertising at 
RPI . He is shown here in his D. E. job as displayman in a local department 
store. 

Slide 12 - Mary V7crks for a small specialty shop. She does part-time 
selling and also uses her typing skill when placing merchandise orders or 
sending credit notices. She uses information learned in her math, English, 
business classes, and D. E. to help her perform her job at top efficiency. 

Slide 13 - Students interested in fashion will enjoy part-time selling in 
ready-to-wear departments. Beth is shown helping her buyer order new 
merchandise. 
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Slide 14 - Bob, a D. E. senior Is now manager of shoe store. 

Slide 15 - Jerry is shown on his job as he checks in merchandise at 
grocery. He can also serve as checker. 

You and your coordinator will work together to find a job for you that 
uses your interest and abilities and helps you plan for the future. 
(Slides 16-23 are DACA activities.) 

Slide 16 - The club will offer new opportunities for many of you. DECA 
is our professional organization especially for D. E. students. 

Our main goal is to offer chances for students to develop leadership and 
practice some of our class activities. (Show DECA banner slides.) 

Slide 17 - These are our officers and leadership for this year. 

Slide 18 - Here Pat is shown preparing an advertising layout in local 
competition. Winners will later compete in state competition. You may 
enter Public Speaking, Display, Job Interview, Sales or Marketing Research 
contests. 

Slide 19 - Winners will later compete in state competition at the state 
leadership conference. This year we will meet at The Lake Wright in 
Norfolk . 

Slide 20 - Winners at State get to go to the national contest. 
Representatives from the 50 states will meet in Houston, Texas in April. 
There are more than 80,000 D. E. students in the nation, and Virginia 
will have the second largest delegation at the conference. 

Slide 21 - Through DECA you have an opportunity to meet many business 
leaders and get their ideas on how to succeed in the business world. 

Slide 22 - Students also go on field trips, where they can actually observe 
the principles we have been discussing in class. Here they are at . 

Slide 23 - D. E. students take part in all school activities. Cheryl and 
Janet were in May Court . 

Slide 24 - This is our winning float at the homecoming game. 
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Club - class - and on the job are all directed toward one thing - 
to prepare the student for success in the business world. For some this 
means a job immediately after graduation > for others of you it means a 
business, career after college graduation. About one-third of our students 
do continue their education. 

Now, how about your schedule? Those of you seniors who are entering 
the world of work in June will want to consider some of our adult D. E. 
classes. These classes include everything from Real Estate, specialized 
courses in Advertising, selling, credit, etc. to a mid-management Diploma 
program. You will want to watch for our course promotion in the newspaper. 
(Show Ad), Some of you who are attending college may want to consider the 
job of D. E. Coordinator. There are many excellent colleges in Virginia 
offering this special training and we would love to assist you with your 
plans • 

Those of you in the 10th and 11th grade may select either D. E. 11 
Cooperative or Marketing 11. D. E. 11 Cooperative offers two credits and 
you leave school early to earn and learn. Your schedule would include 
three regular classes and Distributive Education. 

Marketing 11 offers understanding of the business world. This one 
credit course does not require work experience. Many of you who have 
had schedule conflicts before will be able to select Marketing. 

Tomorrow you will receive additional information about specific 
classes in your homeroom. (Show Brochure.) You are invited to come to 
the D. E. office or see your counselor for additional information. I 
look forward to having a chanua to work with many of you. Thank you. 
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AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


•16mm Film 


"Opportunities Unlimitad through a Program of Vocational Education." 
Virginia State Department of Education. 


Content : 


Recommended 
Audience : 


Technical 
Qualities : 


Overall 
Evaluation: 

Cost : 


Source ; 


The film begins with an adult orientation as parents 
at a school meeting ask about vocational education and 
the ways in which it can benefit their children. In 
providing some answers, the film explores the areas of 
agriculture , business , home economics , trade and 
industry and distributive education. As young people 
are shown in various types and levels of work in each 
of these areas, the relationship between the school 
program and the occupational goal becomep obvious. The 
cooperative programs and student organizations are 
described. Vocational programs are seen as facilitating 
the students' discovery and development of their own 
abilities. The film attempts to alter traditional 
attitudes toward vocational education. One means is 
by illustrating ways in which the college-bound 
student might benefit from enrolling in a vocational 
program. 

This film would be very effective for use with 
prospective vocational students during guidance 
activities and for a-^.ults - parents, faculty and 
businessmen - in clarifying the nature of vocational 

education . . . 

"Opportunities Unlimited," produced in color in 1971, 
is well organized and involving. The picture and 
sound are of very good quality. The approach is multi- 
ethnic. Running time is 21 minutes. 
This is an excellent film for high school students 
and adults in increasing an awareness of the scope and 
purposes of vocational education programs. 
For Virginia teachers, the film is available on free 
loan. Out-of-state rental fee is $8.00 for one to 
three days. Out-of-state purchase price is $200.00. 
Virginia teachers" may" reserve "the fiim"^ through their 
local school Bureau of Teaching Materials representative, 
Out-of-state correspondence may be sent to: Film 
Production Service; State Department of Education; 
Richmond, Virginia 23216. 
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SOUND FILMSTRIPS 


"Marketing Careersl' International Film Bureau, Inc. 


Content : 


Recommended 
Audience : 


Technical 
Dualities : 


Overall 
Evaluation : 


Cost: 
Source : 


This narrated filmstrip focuses on describing 
distributive occupations and the role of the student 
as a prospective distributive worker. Distributive 
occupations are defined and illustrated through scenes 
of young workers in a variety of these businesses. The 
presentation briefly deals with different aspects of 
marketing, the channels of distribution and the require- 
ments and responsibilities of wholesaling and retailing 
occupations at all employee and management levels. The 
D. E. program is described. 

This program is designed for junior and senior high 
school students to clarify the field of marketing and 
the student's place in this area. It could be well 
used during guidance, orientation and pre-employment. 
The program, which was produced about 1968, has a 
running time of. fifteen minutes. The photographs are 
sharp, colorful c\nd correlate well with the script. 
Sound quality of the narration is good. The visuals 
are multi-ethnic, but not in a balanced " proportion. 
"Marketing Careers" is a fairly well done presentation. 
It provides an adequate introduction to the area of 
marketing, the variety of jobs available, and the 
student's place in the field. The pace of the program 
is steady but not fast enough to be totally involving. 
It is interesting and should hold the attention of 
young people. 
$12.00 

International Film Bureau, Inc.< 

332 South Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60604 - ' 


"Preparing for the World of Work," Parts I and II. Guidance Associates 


Content : 


Recommended 
Audience : 


Part I explores the ways in which a young person can 
begin to plan for an enjoyable and meaningful 
occupation* Vocational education is stressed as a 
vehicle for reaching goals in the work each student 
prefers. Part II focuses on preparation for the first 
job through vocational education. Each of the five 
vocational programs are described and their related 
occupations are shown. Youth organizations are 
included as co-curricular activities. Students' comments 
are interspersed throughout. 

"Preparing for the World of Work" would be beneficial 
for all high school students concerned with career 
planning and especially for those who are prospective 
vocational education students. It could be shown 
during guidance for selection activities. 
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SOUND FILMSTRIPS 

Technical This 1966 production is excellent in organization 

Qualities: and sound and picture quality. The color photographs 

are multi-ethnic in orientation. Sound track is 
available in cassette or record lormat. Part I has 
a running time of twelve minutes and Part II is 
sixteen minutes long. 
Overall This progr'am is excellent in introducing high school 

Evaluation: students to the vocational education prograr^s available. 
Cost: $39.00 
Source:' Guidance Associates 

Pleasantville, New York 10570 


"An Overview of Technical Education," Parts I and II. Guidance Associates, 


Content : 


Recommended 
Audience : 


Technical 
Qualities : 


Overall 
Evaluation : 


Cost : 
Source : 


Part I encourages continued education beyond the high 
school level in preparation for becoming a para- 
professional. Reference is made to a few distributive 
businesses • Part II describes vocational programs in 
home economics, distributive education, industrial 
cooperative training and business. It illustrates 
the ways in which the programs can help the student. 
This presentation is well suited for prospective 
vocational students for use in such activities as 
joint guidance programs. Since some sections are 
geared to the adult audience, the teacher might use 
only selected parts for high school students. This 
program would be excellent for informing adults in PTA 
or faculty meetings of the* vocational education programs. 
"An Overview of Technical Education" is a 1966 
production with audio portion available on cassette or 
record. Narration is interspersed with remarks by 
students and workers in various occupations. The 
orientation is multi-ethnic. Running time is 
approximately fifteen minutes per filmstrip. Color 
photographs in the filmstrip are of good quality 
technically and are interesting content-wise. 
Technical qualities in general are excellent. 
This program, especially Part II, should be very 
effective in describing the vocational programs. It 
is recommended for use in adult work as is, but the 
teacher must be selective when using it with high school 
students . 
$39.00 

Guidance Associates 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 


3 1/ 
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SOUND FILMS TRIPS 

"Preparing for the Jobs of the 70's," Parts I and II, 
Guidance Associates. 


Content: Part I focuses on the need for qualified technicians 

and other workers in the computer space age while 
Part II refers to the present need for qualified 
salespeople and the projected needs during the 70 's. 
The requirements for skilled technicians are restated, 
Neither section mentions vocational education. 
This program would be valuable in demonstrating the 
need for skilled workers to ninth and tenth graders 
possibly during activities gfjared for selection. 
It would be excellent for use with D. E. Ill in 
illustrating the trends in employment in the 70' s. 
The photographs are current and of good quality. The 
sound portion is of good fidelity although the music 
is distracting at times. The audio track is 
available on records or cassettes. The program is 
multi-ethnic. Running time is approximately 
fifteen minutes per filmstrip. 
Overall The program is recommended for use in achieving the 

Evaluation: purposes previously mentioned with the specified 
groups. 

Cost: $39.00 

Source: Guidance Associates 

Pleasantville , New York 

"Choosing Your Career," Parts I and II, Guidance Associates. 


Recommended 
Audience : 


Technical 
Qualities : 


Content : 


Recommended 
Audience: 

Technical 
Qualities : 


Overall 
Evaluation: 

Cost : 
Source : 


Part I, "Career Planning," introduces occupations as 
falling into the categories of the realistic 
intellectual, social, enterprising, conventional 
and artistic . Within each of these divisions , 
representative jobs are described. For example, 
sales promotion would fall into the artistic category. 
Part II, "On the Job," stresses planning on the job 
in areas of knowing one's self, setting goals and 
achieving goals. Comments of individuals on the job 
are included . A wide range of occupations are 
depicted but few are in the area of distribution. 
"Choosing Your Career" would be helpful in introducing 
career planning and the world of work to the younger 
high school student. 

This 1968 production has excellent pictures and 
sound quality. Audio portions are available on 
cassettes or records . The presentation is well 
organized and is multi-ethnic. Running time is 
approximately fifteen minutes per filmstrip. 
"Choosing Your Career" is effective in introducing 
concepts of career planning and the world of work to 
the high school student. 
$39.00 

Guidance Associates - Pleasantville, New York 10570 
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SOUND FlUtSTKTP 


"Jobs for High School Students," Parts I and II. Guidance Associates. 


Content : 


Recommended 
Audience : 


Technical 
Qualities : 


Overall 
Evaluation : 


Cost : 
Source : 


Part I explores part-time employment in jobs tending 
to be non-distributive. Emphasis is placed on 
after-school employment, good grades and continued 
education. Part II describes the competitive, market 
in employment and focuses on such problems as 
securing employment, sources of job information, 
requirements for keeping a job. This presentation 
does not refer to vocational education programs and 
illustrates only a few distributive occupations. 
This presentation might be useful in guidance 
activities for ninth and tenth grades as they explore 
part-time work opportunities. It would be especially 
beneficial for the student not continuing in a 
cooperative program. 

Picture and sound quality are excellent. The 
presentation, made in 1966, is well structured and has 
a smooth flow of ideas. The audio portion is available 
on cassettes or records. The focus is multi-ethnic. 
Running time is approximately fifteen minutes per 
f ilmstrip. 

More effective programs could be located for use in 
guidance and selection activities. "Jobs for High 
School Students" is well-executed but seems incomplete 
since it refers the student to no sources of 
assistance in preparing for work. Vocational programs 
are omitted entirely. 
$39.00 

Guidance Associates 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 
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TRANSPARI'NCIlilS 


"Distributive Education" Group I, OCA Educational Products, Inc • 


Content: 


Recommended 
Audience : 


Technical 
Qualities : 

Overall 
Evaluation : 


Cost: 
Source ; 


A set of four color transparencies v;ith overlays cover 
the following topics: defining distributive education 
as marketing education; identifying the levels of the 
D, E, program on the high school, pos t-socondary and 
adult levels; identifying production, distribution and 
consumption as facets' of the American economy; and 
listing the segments which compose the typical high 
school and post-secondary D, E, programs. 
These transparencies would be useful for small to class- 
sized groups of high school students during guidance and 
orientation and for groups of parents or teachers, 
counselors and adminis trators in teres ted in learning 
about the D, E, program. 

The illustrations are colorful and simply drawn on 
heavy duty film. Printed information is large enough 
to be easily read. 

Three of the transparencies may be of some benefit in 

visualizing concepts in the organization of D. E. and 

facets of the American economy , The transparency 

defining D, E, as marketing education is complete in 

that no further definition of marketing education is 

given. In general, this set is not worth the 

expenditure, 

$23,55 per set- 

DCA Educational Products, Inc. 

4865 Stenton Avenue 

Philadelphia, Pa, 19144 * 


"Introduction to Distributive Education" Catalog No. 903, 3M Company 


Content : 


Recommended 
Audience : 

Technical 
Qualities : 
Overall 
Evaluation : 

Cost: 
Source : 


The set of 23 prepared color transparencies illustrate 
such topics as: definitions of distribution, 
merchandising, marketing and management; careers in 
distribution; and ways in which D, E. can help the 
student . 

Selected transparencies from this set may be useful in 
small to class-sized group presentations in guidance 
for selection, orientation and pre-employment classes. 
The transparencies are simple, easy to read and are 
well done graphically on heavy film. 

The illustrations are not multi-ethnic and feature adults 

only. Use of this set is not necessary in conveying the 

message. Refer to the enclosed sample contents sheet. 

$35.00 per set 

Visual Products Division 

3M Company 

Box 3100A 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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SAMPLE LETTERS TO PARENTS 

The letter to prospective D. E. students' parents is one of 

the first contacts with parents that you have. It should be written 

so that it establishes the feeling that you are truly interested in 
each child's welfare. 

The letter to parents should be sent after the interview with 
the coordinator and before a student's schedule is approved by the 
guidance department. 

There should be enough information in the letter to parents 
so that all basic questions will be answered; Coordinators in 
Virginia have access to two publications from the State Department 
of Education which were designed to provide information for adults 
and students about the D. E. program. Both of these are available 
from the area assistant state supervisor upon request. "D. E. Rings 
Up Sales" is a three fold brochure geared to adult reading which 
describes the D. E. program in Virginia from junior high level 
through post secondary, adult level and gives figures on enrollment 
from a statewide viewpoint. The second publication is an 8 1/2" by 
11" pamphlet which answers questions posed by students and entitled 
"^^en You Dream of A Career in Distribution." It covers the course 
content in D. E. I, II, and III. Both of these publications could 
serve as attachments to your letters to parents. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARWtENT 

High School 

, Virginia 

# 

Dear Parent's Name : 

Distributive Education is a practical program which gives the 
student specialized training in selling, merchandise information, 
fashion, personality development and 'other content which can be put 
to practical use on the job. 

How it basically works ; 

In the morninR most students attend classes of instruction 
in merchandising, sales training and practices as well as 
the usual academic subjects required for graduation. 
In the afternoon the majority of students work in business 
establishments for practical training and experience. 

Advantages for your boy or girl : 

1. Earns while he/she learns - students are paid for 
their working experience on an hourly basis. 

2. Receives school credit for work in business establishments. 

3. Is under close and helpful supervision. 

4. Gets an early start in business. 

% 

Responsibilities the student must assume : 

1. ' Regular attendance is required in the school and in the 

store. 

2. Student cannot report for work in afternoon if absent from 
school in the morning, without the coordinator's permission. 

3. Employer must be notified if student must be absent from 
work. 

A. Each member in the D. E. classes holds membership in 

National, state and local Distributive Education Clubs. 

5. Dues are set by the club members at the beginning of the 
year. These dues are to be paid by the students from 
their earnings. 

6. Each student is expected to attend club meetings. 

If additional information is desired, please feel free to contact 
the Distributive Education coordinator between the hours of and 

at . 


Sincerely yours. 


Distributive Education Coordinator 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPAIOTIENT 

High School 

. , Virginia 


Dear Parent: 

At this time, of: year we are given the responsibility of 
counseling with students concerning the Distributive Education 
program. Your son or daughter has indicated an interest in our 
program. 

Distributive Education is a unique experience for any young 
person. It gives the student an opportunity to study extensively the 
marketing and distribution of goods and services, particularly sales, 
retailing, wholesaling or any number of jobs within a small business 
operation. 

The advantages to are many; earning money while 

receiving school credit, working within a controlled , *^arefully 
supervised program and learning of career opportunities the world of 
business offers. This course has merit for every student whether or 
not further education at a college or technical center is a part of 
future training . 

If your child still plans to enioll in Distributive Education 
through this summer, you will receive more information explaining 
the responsibilities of your son or daughter in this on-the-job 
training program. 

" has been included with this letter to 

provide information on educational opportunities through Distributive 
Education. 

If you have further questions, please feel free to contact me 
at High School, telephone . 

Sincerely yours , 


Distributive Education Coordinator 
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USE OF APPLICATION BLANKS FOR 
PROSPECTIVE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION?, STUDENTS 


The purpose of an application form for Distributive Education 
is to gain factual information about the student who is interested 
in enrolling in the program. The use of an application or student 
information sheet allows you to obtain much information in a faster 
and more orderly manner. The application should be filed in the 
student's personnel folder until the information is transferred to 
the permanent record. The application blank does not replace the 
personal interviev; since many personality traits cannot be 
identified totally from the form itself. 

In/some school divisions, the coordinators might choose to 
use different forms for the project plan applicant as opposed to the 
cooperative plan applicant. The former does not need to be as 
lengthy as the project plan sheet, but basic data is needed in both 
methods of instruction. 


The samples which follow are those used by various coordinators 
and under various circumstances. Applications designed to be used 
separately for cooperative and project plan programs are identified 
in the heading. 


I 


Distributive Education Department 

. High School 

, Virginia 
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SAMPLE A 


APPLICATION FOR THE COOPERATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Attach 
Photo 

Please Print 

NAME 

Last First Middle" 

ADDRESS : 

HOMFROOM NO. & TEACHER ; ^PRESENT GRADE LEVEL_ 

DATE OF BIRTH ■ WEIGHT ^HEIGHT 

NAME OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 

ADDRESS 

OCCUPATION(S) 

PLACE(S) OF EMPLOYMENT 

NDITION OF HEALTH: D escribe any physical condition (Past 

. " - ■ ■ « 

or present) that may effect your working. . 


NUMBER OF ABSENCES LAST YEAR 

.If more than 10 days, please explain. 


TYPE OF WORK DESIRED IF ACCEPTED IN D.E. 

1st Choice WHY? 

2nd Choice 

FORMER WORK EXPERIENCE (if any) 

Are you presently employed? ^If yes, complete the following: 


Employer Type of Work. 

Do you have a work permit? _pate Issued 


Do you have a Social Security Card?_ 


rn?r>-^TIONAL INTEREST INFORMATION 

■ Do you have a career objective? (Describe). 


Explain briefly why you are interested in Distributive Education 


Do you plan to go to college? Where? 

If not, what are your plans after high school? 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

. List extra-curricular activities, offices held, honors and awards received, since 

the 8th Grade_ 


List hobbies and sports you enjoy 

Would any of these conflict with a work schedule? 

Please explain. 

I hereby certify that all the above information is factually correct 
and if accepted in D.E., I agree t(r follow all policies governing the 

Distributive Education Program at High 

School . 

Date Signature 

I consent to entering the Distributive 

Education course and agree to cooperate with the school and the training 
agency. 

Signed 

Parent or Guardian 

FOR COORDINATOR'S USE ONLY: • ' 
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J SAMPLE B 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

^HIGH SCHOOL 

VIRGINIA 


Student Information , Please Print 

NAME__ ^DATE OF BIRTH AGE 

Last First Middle 
ADDRESS PHONE 


PARENTS' OR GUARDIANS' NAME 

PARENTS' OR GUARDIANS' ADDRESS 

PARENTS' OR GUARDIANS' OCCUPATION ■ 

PHYSICAL DEFECTS 

PRESENT GRADE LEVEL ^CURRICULUM ENROLLED IN 

VOCATIONAL PLANS 


EDUCATIONAL PLANS FOLLOWING HIGH SCHOOL 


LIST PAST EMPLOYMENTS — REVERSE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER * 

Business Address. Employer Date 


JOB PREFERENCES IF ACCEPTED IN D.E. 

1ST CHOICE ^2ND CHOICE ^3RD CHOICE 

LIST EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES, OFFICES HELD, HONORS AND AWARDS RECEIVED SINCE THE 
EIGHTH GRADE . 


EXPLAIN BRIEFLY WHY YOU ARE INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


IF ACCEPTED IN D.E., I AGREE TO FOLLOW ALL POLICIES GOVERNING THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
O . ■ 

ERJCtiON PROGRAM AT ^HIGH SCHOOL. 

"~"DATE_ ^SIGNATURE OF STUDENT 
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SAMPLE C 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
H IGH SCHOOL 
VIRGINIA 


APPLICATION FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Name 


Last 
Date of Birth, 

Home Address 


First 


Parent or Guardian 


Type of Work Desired: 1st Choice_ 

2nd Choice_ 

Former Work Experience: 


Home Room 


Height^ 


Weighty 


Employer 


Phone 


Occuoation 


Age 


PLEASE ATTACH 
A RECENT PHOTO 


Type of Work 


Employer 


Plans After Leaving School ?_ 


Why do you want to take D.E.?_ 
For Coordinator's Use Only 


Type of Work 


Approved^ 


(This application for devised for a 5 x 8 index card) 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

^HIGH SCHOOL 

^^IRGINIA 


APPLICATION FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


Student's Name 

Age ^Date of Birth 


Home Address 


(Month) (Day! (Year) 


Mother's Name_ 
Father's Name 


_Occupation_ 


J)ccupation_ 


Type of Job Desired: 1st Choice_ 

2nd Choice 
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SAMPLE E 


Home Room 


Grade 


List subject you need to graduate_ 
Do you intend to go to college? 


Where? 


If not, what are your plans after graduation?^ 


_Phone_ 
Firm 


Firm 


In what extra-curricular activities have you taken part?_ 


Have you ever worked?^ 


j.ist firms and approximate dates of employment: 


Are you employed now? With what firm? 

Excellent opportunities are available to your people in retailing and distributive 
businesses of our city. Two of the outstanding requirements of character qualities are 
dependability and sincerity. If you are accepted in the Distributive Education course, 
do you agree to put forth your best effort in completing your training in school and on 
the job? 

Signed ^ 

(Student) 

I consent to^ . entering the Distributive Education course and 

agree to cooperate with the school and the training agency. 

Signed 

(Parent or Guardian) 

O 

ERLC 
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SAMPLE F 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

^HIGH SCHOOL 

^^IRGINIA 

STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET 
PROJECT PLAN 

Homeroom Number and Teacher ' • Grade Age 

Name ' Phone 

Address 

1. Have you decided what you want to do to earn a living?^ 

Wha t? 

2. What are your plans after graduation? 

3. Have you ever had a part-time or full-time job? 

If so, where and when? 


4. Do you know what particular place you would like to work when you graduate 
from high school? • 

5. In what school activities do you participate? 


List your present class schedule below: 


Period 

Subject 

Teacher 

Period 

Subject 

Teacher 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

HIGH SCHOOL 

^^IRGINIA 

STUDENT APPLICATION FOR D.E. 
Project Plan 

NAM E ' 

HOMEROOM AGE GRADE 

HOME ADDRESS PHONE 

MOTHER'S NAME ^FATHER'S NAME 

MOTHER'S OCCUPATION ^FATHER'S OCCUPATION__ 

Do you intend to go to college? Where? 

If not, what are your plans after high school? 


Are you v/orking now? ^Where? ■ 

What extra curricular activities have you participated in? 


Do you have a career objective? 

Do you like to work with people? Alone? 

Do you have any special interests in art/drawing? 

mathematics? 


writing ? 

Public speaking? 

Why do you want to take D,E.? 
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GUIDELINES, QUESTIONS AND EVALUATION 
FORMS FOR STUDENT INTERVIEWS 

The interviev; of prospective Distributive Education students 
has a twofold purpose. First, it is designed to draw out certain 
personality traits desirable for D. E, students. Second, to 
obtain information not found in the application blank, student 
information sheet, or the guidance department and student records: 
and third, to allow the student the opportunity to learn more 
about the program. The interview is also an ideal situation to 
clarify needed information from the application blank. 

The following questions and forms are suggested to help 
coordinators in the all important task of interviewing: 

1, Do's and Don'ts for Interviewing Prospective Students 

2, A list of questions for cooperative program applicants 
and evaluation form 

3, A list of questions for project plan applicants and 
an evaluation form 
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AVOID THE PITFALLS OF STUDENT INTERVIEWS 


DO'S 

1. Schedule interviews during 
student free time. 

2. Honor interview appointments. 

3. Provide a professional 
atmosphere in a prearranged 
location. 

A. Ask questions which evaluate 
personality traits . 

5. Seek information not available 
on other records. 


6. Ask questions which allow 
student to present information 
or express viev;points. 

7. Use discretion interviewing 
members of the opposite sex. 

8. Clarify the student 
responsibility in program if 
enrolled . 

9. Give information and allow 
student to' respond or ask 
questions • 

10. Check on parent's feelings 
or knowledge of program. 

11. Postpone any indication of 
commitment ' to students until 
all interviews are completed. 

12. Evaluate each interview 
immediately, using a pre- 
determined instrument . 


DON'T'S 

1. Schedule interviews during 
regular class time. 

2. Keep students waiting or 
fail to show up. 

3. Interview in the hall or 
on the walkways. 

4. Repeat factual information 
given on information sheet. 

5. Ask for repeat of 
information provided in the 
application blank or school 
records . 

6. Phrase questions which can 
be answered with '*yes" or 
"no." 

7. Close door or get involved 
in questions of a personal 
nature with opposite sex. 

8. Allow students to leave 
interview with false 

picture of programs objectives. 

9. Spend the whole time giving 
information , rules and 
regulations . 

10. Take for granted parents are 
informed about D. E. program. 

11. Make hasty decision on 
basis of interview alone. 


12. Rely on your memory to 

evaluate student interview 
at a later date. 
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SUGGESTED INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 

1. What do you believe is the purpose ol Distributive Education? 

2'. Wiy do you want to enroll in the cooperative program? 

3. Have you ever been employed before? If so, describe. 

4. What will you do with the money you earn while in D* E.? 

5. What are your plans after high school? 

6. Have you considered furthering your education or training 
after high school? 

7. l^at way will the D. E. program help you? What can you do for 
the D. E, program? 

8. Is there any reason why you could not work 15 to 20 hours a 
week next year? 

9. It is recoiranended that each student join the local chapter 
of DECA. Would you have any objection to joining DECA? 

10. Would you have any objections to changing your appearance, hair, 
beard, etc., if you were asked to become employable or to keep 
employment? 
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EVALUATION SU>tM^.RY 
FOR COOPERATIVE APPLICANT INTERVIEW 


Name 

Above Average Average Below 

Appearance 

Personality 

Desire 

Ability to 

Communicate f 

Concept of 

the Program 

Plans after high school 


Work experience conflicts 


Reaction when asked if he/she would change personal appearance in 
order to become employable, or keep employment? (Hair, Beard) 


Reaction to DECA 


Questions from application blank 


Comments 
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SUGGESTED INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
PROJECT PROGRAM 


1. What do you believe is the purpose of Distributive Education? 
2* What' are your plans after high school? 
3. What subjects do you enjoy the most? 

4* Are you aware that additional time is required outside of 

regular class period to apply classroom instruction to projects 
and activities? Would you object using your study hall hour 
for this? 

5. What courses or special training would you like to be taught 
in this class to prepare you for your career objective? 

6, Are you a member of any clubs or organizations? 

?• We have a local chapter of the Distributive Education Clubs of 
America (DECA) here at high school. 

We feel this club is part of the total program and is 
responsible for building leadership qualities , 'social 
competencies , and civic consciousness in students • Would 
you object to joining our chapter of DECA? 

8, Where did you hear about D, E.? 

9« Have you had any work experience? If so, where? 

10, Have you thought about what you want to do to earn a living? 
Why? \ 
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E\^ALUATION SUMMARY 
PROJECT APPLICANT INTERVIEW 


Name 

Above Average Average Below 

Appearance 

Personality 

Desire 

Concept of Distributive Education 

Where did you first hear about D. E. 

What subjects do you enjoy the most in school 


Project time conflict 

Extra curricular activities 


Reaction to DECA 

\^at type of special training would you like to obtain while in 
D. E. 


Comments 
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STUDENT EVALUATION CHECK LISTS 


Most coordinators realize that checking with other faculty 
members about prospective students is a valid means of obtaining 
information about students which would otherwise not be available. 
This means student assessment can provide information on past 
performance and perhaps some insight into the student's personality. 

Students applying for the cooperative program may have been 
employed previously. By all means, contact that former employer 
for references. 

Personal references may be contacted, svich as neighbors, 
friends or school mates. Reliability of such references should be 
considered before attaching too much weight to these evaluations. 

A sample of each type of reference follows and we have 
included two types of faculty or teacher evaluation forms for you 
to consider. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

High School 

, Virginia 


FACULTY RECOMMENDATION FORM 


Confidential statement regarding 

(Name) (Date of Graduation) 

I have observed this student in the following classes or activities: 



Except . 

Above 

AVR. 

1 Below 
Average ! Avg. 

Unknown 

General Ability 






Relating to Others 






Punctuality 






Cooperativeness 






Personal Appearance 






Expression of Ideas 





Indus triousness 






Dependability 






Scholarship 






Initiative j 





Qualities of Leadership { 






Do you feel this student needs to be enrolled in a vocational program? 
Yes No 


COMMENTS: (Additional comments may be typed on reverse side.) 


Date 


Signature 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

High School 

Virginia 


TEACHER'S EVALUATION OF NAMED PUPIL 


Name of Teacher 

Name of Pupil 

Your cooperation in evaluating the above pupil will help me to 
determine whether the student is suitable to represent the school in the 
D. E. Program. Please evaluate the above named student on each of the 
listed points by checking one of the vertical columns. Also, make any 
free comments in the Comment. Section. 


RATING POINTS 

EXCELLENT 

GOOD 

FAIR 1 POOR 

REMARKS 

Shows Interest in School 




{ 


Reliability 

i 1 

1 




Promptness 

-1 

1 




Follows Instruction 






Initiative 






Personal App-^arancc 

• 





Quality of Work 






Cooperation 






Personality 






Attitude in General 


: 



COMMENTS : 


Please return to 

D. E. Coordinator 
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EMPLOYER REFERENCE SHEET 
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(School Letterhead) 


has made application to the Distributive 

Education Program for next year. This applicant indicated that he has 
worked for you at one time. Since you have had an opportunity to observe 
this applicant as an employee, your frank answers to the following questions 
will be of value to us, and would be greatly appreciated. A self-addressed 
envelope is enclosed for your convenience. WE ASSURE YOU THAT YOUR REPLIES 
WILL NOT BE REVEALED TO THE APPLICANT, OR ANYONE ELSE, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES 


COMPANY RATED BY POSITION 


1. When was the individual employed by you? From to 

2. What was his position? 

3. Attendance: If absent, were the excuses valid? Yes No 


Good Fair Poor 

4. General Appearance 

5. Overall Cooperation (employees, supervisor) 

6. Job Attitude 


7. Initiative 


8. Could you vouch for the honesty and integrity of this individual? 
Yes No 


9. Do you feel that it is necessary to speak further with a Distributive 
Education representative in order to avoid any misunderstandings about 
the applicant? Yes No 


Sincerely, 
Distributive 


Education Coordinator 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

High School 

, Virginia 


has made application to the Distributive Education 

Program at for next year. This student has given 

your name as a' personal reference. 

We would appreciate your completing the following form and returning it to 
us at your earliest convenience. The information you supply will help us 
immeasurably to give this applicant the fullest possible consideration. 
WE ASSURE YOU THAT YOUR REPLIES WILL NOT BE REVEALED TO THE APPLICANT, OR 
ANYONE ELSE, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES. 


1. How long have you known the applicant? 

2. Can you give us any information on the applicant's past work experience 
or former employers? 


3. What is your opinion of applicant's: Good Fair Poor 
A. Attitude toward work 


B. Ability to work with others 

C. Sense of responsibility 

D. Character traits 


4. Is there anything which might tend to reflect unfavorably on honesty, 
moral conduct , habits , etc. ? 


5. Any questionable activities or police difficulties? 


6. Would you recotnmend this individual? Yes No 

7, Do you feel that it is necessary to speak further with a Distributive 
Education representative in order to avoid any misunderstandings about 
the applicant? Yes No 

Sincerely , 


Distributive Education Coordinator 


STUDENT DATA SUI^tARY SHEET 


AND 

DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA'S STANDARDIZED TESTING PROGRAM 


The .purpose of the Student Data Sunnnary Sheet is to compile 
the most important factors for assessing and making final 
recotranendations for students to enroll in Distributive Education. 
This form is to be compiled for each curriculum offering as the 
coordinator completes his study of permanent records, interview 
evaluations, application blanks and references. The data sheet 
should be treated as confidential information and should not be 
compiled by a student assistant. The multiplicity of student 
data makes this form particularly useful if your program operates 
in a comprehensive school and the number of applicants is large. 

The headings or classes of information identified by each 
column may be modified to meet specific criteria according to 
your own program needs but the headings shown seem to be typical 
of data collected. 

In addition .to the Summary Data Sheet, there is included a 
description of the standardized testing program presently opera- 
ting in the Virginia public schools. Vocational teachers should 
be alert to the insights which may be gained from studying such 
test schores for the purpose of student assessment. 
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THE STANDARDIZED TESTING PROGRAM IN VIRGINIA'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The standardized testing program was designed to provide every 
pupil in the public schools in Virginia with at least one test score, 
The^primary purpose of these tests is to improve instruction and 
guidance through a better understanding of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each boy and girl and to evaluate partially our present 
position in relation to the nation. 

Care should be taken in attaching undue significance to a 
single instance of difference in scores by a point or two or a month 
or two. However, a pattern of such differences may be significant. 
It is best to study all the standardized tests that a student has 
taken before making your final decision. When evaluating test scores 
for Distributive Education, no certain item should have priority over 
another. Since a student has to have so many good qualities in 
Distributive Education, a coordinator should evaluate all phases of a 
standardized test . 

In addition to standardized test scores a coordinator might wish 
to verify information obtained from the student. In every school 
there is a central file maintained on each student. Some specific 
areas which would be checked are as follows: 

1, ■ Days absent - why 

2, Grade average 

3, Rank in his class 

4, Official grade level 

5, Projected date of graduation 

6, Other courses completed in vocational education 


GLOSSARY OF TESTING TERMS 

Standardized- Test - Standardized tests are published tests for which 

there are norms (statistics such as percentiles, averages, grade 

equivalents and standard scores) on defined groups. 

Median - The median is the middle.^the point above and below which an 

equal number of ranked scores lie. It is the fiftieth percentile. 

Mean - The average. 

Percentil e - A percentile is a score giving a percentage rank in a 
defined group for whom the scores have been ranked from the 
lowest to highest. 

Intelligence . Quotient - The intelligence quotient is a measure of 
potential growth expressed as the ratio of mental age to 
chronological a^e . 

Grade Equivalent - The school grade and date of test. 


or related area. 
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TESTING PROGRAM BY GRADE LEVELS 

Grade 1 - METROPOLITAN READINESS TEST ; These tests measure children's 
maturity or readiness to profit from fonnal instruction in 
reading and number work. 

Grades 2 and 3 - KirHLMANN-ANDERSON TESTS ; These tes'ts measure several 
aspects of intelligence . 

Grade 4 - LORGE-THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TESTS ; The verbal part of this 
test measures scholastic aptitude. The non-verbal part gives 
an estimate of scholastic aptitude which has not been 
influenced by any lack of ability to read. 

Grade 4 - SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES (S . R.A.) ACHIEVEMENT SERIES ; 

These tests measure educational development of pupils in the 
following broad curricular areas; reading, language arts, 
arithmetic, and work-study skills. 

Grade 7 - CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY ; The sub-tests sample 
various kinds of mental processes to establish the level and 
rate of mental development. 

Grade 7 - IOWA SILENT READING TESTS ; The sub- tests measure three 
broad general areas; rate of reading, comprehension, and 
ability to use skills in locating information. 

Grade 8 - THE DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY ; The eight sub-tests 
measure abilities in the following areas; verbal reasoning, 
numerical ability, abstract reasoning, space relations, 
mechanical reasoning, clerical speed and accuracy, language 
usage; sentencesi and spelling. 

Grades 9, 10, .11, and 12 - SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ABILITY TESTS (S.C.A.T.) 
These tests are aids in estimating the capacity of a student 
to undertake the academic work of the next higher level of 
schooling . 

Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 - SEQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
(S.T;E.P.) ; These are achievement tests in the six areas; 
listening, mathematics, reading, science, social studies, and 
writing . 
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''contract for competencies" 

GARY F. RICCINS 
FRANCIS C, HAMMOND HIGH SCHOOL • ALEXANDRIA. VA. 

Would you like to use an instructional ap- 
proach that will (1) assist students in 
becoming responsible for their own learn- 
ing, (2) provide time for you to help stu- 
dents on an individual basis, and (3) 
assure students of at least minimum skill 
and knowledge in the various distributive 
competency areas? You can develop and use 
such a system for any distributive compe- 
tency area through the use of performance 
objectives, student contracts, and careful 
planning. 

The first step is to decide the minimum 
level of skill and knowledge that your 
students will need in order to perform in 
a distributive job. For example, you may 
decide that your students will need to be 
able to list the purposes of ad copy and 
be able to prepare advertising copy that 
will create customer desire for a given 
product. There are two sources of help in 
identifying your objectives which are 
found in Kenneth Ertel's Clusters of Tasks 
Performed by Merchandising Employees Work- 
ing ill Three Standard Classifications of 
RetajLl Establishments (ED 023 911) and 
Lucy Crawford's A Competency Pattern Ap- 
proach to Curriculum Construction in Dis- 
tributive Teacher Education (ED 032 382 - 
ED 032 386, available on microfiche). 
The second step is to list for your stu- 
dents all of the knowledges and skills 
they will need to master by the end of the 
unit. This will serve as a checklist for 
student progress. 

Next, design and list the required learn- 
ing expsriences based on the objectives 
that you have identified. For example, one 


learning experience could be to prepare a 
complete promotional ad for a product from 
the student's training station. You will 
find that at least ten well planned learn- 
ing activities will be needed to meet the 
minimum objectives for most distributive 
competency areas. 

The fourth step is to compile the learning 
experiences in the form of a student con- 
tract. This contract would explain and 
give directions for the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the required learning experi- 
ences , 

A final step is to prepare additional, 
higher level learning experiences for 
those students who wish to contract for 
above average marks in the classroom phase 
of their distributive education training. 
These experiences could include preparing 
advertising scrapbooks, preparing sales 
promotion calendars, oral and taped reports 
on advertising laws, or other experiences. 

Developing the competency-contract system 
of instruction takas a great deal of care- 
ful planning. However, the advantages are 
much greater than it would first seem. 
Your students have a chance to work on in- 
dividual projects, learn responsibility in 
meeting deadlines, plan their own work 
schedule, and have a knowledge of what you 
expect of them. You have the opportunity 
to provide help and instruction on an in- 
dividual basis. 

Also, you have a basis for being account- 
able for the knowledge and skill that your 
students can display as the result of the 
learning experiences you have provided. 
You will find that your students are -will- 
ing to accept the responsibility of plan- 
ning for exciting and innovative experi- 
ences, 



ADVERTISING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

"WHAT DO YOU DO WHEN YOU HAVE TO DESIGN 
A BRAND NEW ADVERTISING CURRICULUM' 


In connection with the" development of a 
new Advertising unit, an advisory commit- 
tee meetiug was held at the Executive Mo- 
tor Hotel in Richmond February 8th. Par- 
ticipants included advertising and other 
marketing specialists, state DE personnel, 
VCU officials, and staff members of the 
Learning Resources Center and of the VCU- 
DE Department, 

Advertising and other marketing special- 
ists serving on the committee were: Albert 
Evans, Director of Advertising for the 
FOODSMAN Publication of the Virginia Food 
Dealers Association; Turner Lundy, Direc- 
tor of Advertising for the W, S, Peebles 
Company; T, E, Lyman, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident of the Better Business Bureau; Ash- 
ton Mitchell, Director of Advertising for 
Miller and Rhoads ; Sidney We^nstein, Pres- 
ident of Sidney's Stores in Roanoke; Ro- 
bert Bowerman, Advertising Manager for 
Richmond Newspapers; Shirley Bricker, Media 
Director for Clinton E, Frank Advertising 
Agency; Quigg Lawrence, President of Quigg 
Lawrence Associates; Cathy Leary, Copy 
Director for Martin-Remick-Moore Agency; 
John Shreves , Creative Director for \\JWBT- 
TV; Sam Fouts, Director of Advertising for 
the House of Edgeworth; Peter Quinn, Pres- 
ident of the University Advertising Agency 
of Virginia; and George Woltz, Creative 
Director of Martin & Woltz Advertising 
Agency and creator of the "Virginia Is For 
Lovers** campaign, 

Tom Barbour of Henrico County and Callie 
Stanley of Richmond represented local DE, 
supervisors. Carolyn Farmer, Mechanics- 
ville; Francine Haynies , Henrico County; 
and Richard Carson, Page County, repre- 
sented Virginia DE coordinators. Leroy 
Houser served as representative of the 
state DE supervisory staff and explained, 
as a feature of the program, the process 
of curriculum development in the Virginia 
DE program. 


In addition to staff members of the Learn- 
ing Resources Center and the Dil ^Depiirt- 
ment, VCU personnel participating in the 
program were: Dr, Francis J, Brooke, Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, who wel- 
comed the group; Dean J. Curtis Hall of 
the School of Business, who introduced the 
keynote speaker; Dr. Leonard L, Berry, 
Chairman of the Marketing Department, who 
delivered the keynote address ; and Dean 
Howard Sparks , Associate Dean of the 
School of Education, who gave the invoca- 
tion at the luncheon. 

The morning session was devoted to presen- 
tations concerning trends and innovations 
in education for advertising and market- 
ing, including the new sound-slide presen- 
tation on the Learning Resources Center. A 
Highlight of the luncheon program was 
Francine Haymes' description of the task 
facing coordinators: "When You're Teach- 
ing Advertising to High School Students." 

After lunch, advisory committee members 
were assigned to workshop groups corre- 
sponding to divisions of the proposed unit 
outline: (1) Advertising — What It Is and 
What It Does, (2) Advertising Media and 
Methods, and (3) Advertising Procedures 
and Places, The lively and informative 
discussijns provided the facts needed to 
develop a unit that, hopefully, will be 
up-to-date, realistic, relevant, and in- 
novative in approach and teaching method. 
Committee members were eager to make fur- 
ther contributions to DE instruction both 
to advertising in particular and to sales 
promotion in general. 



MEMBERS OF THE ADVERTISING ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE • 
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VISUAL MERCHANDISING 
UNIT IN PRODUCTION 

The visual merchandising unit which you 
have been hearing about for some time is 
in production and will be ready to distri- 
bute to you from the State Supervisor's 
office later this year. Media Services of 
the Learning Resources Center is develop- 
ing audiovisual materials to accompany 
this unit. Obviously, the production of 
visual merchandising and the development 
of advertising make this a year of em- 
phasis on sales promotion! 
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WHISTLE A HAPPY TUNE . . . #^ 


REAL ESTATE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE MEETING 

On January 27th a State Real Estate Ad- 
visory Committee Meeting was held in Rich- 
mond as the culminating event in a series 
of three real estate advisory conferences. 
The first meeting of this series was held 
in Arlington in October and included 
Northern Virginia (Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties and the City of Alexandria) DE 
supervisors and adult instructors and a 
number of real estate specialists from 
that area. This group identified the 
courses Real Estate Finance and Sales and 
Listings as the top priority units to be 
developed by the Learning Resources Center 
in cooperation with the State DE Service. 

A second meeting was held in Richmond in 
November. Participants included Richmond 
and Henrico DE supervisory personnel and 
staff, Richmond area real estate special- 
ists, and staff members of the Learning 
Resources Center. This group provided 
additional important information concern- 
ing the real estate program in general and 
Finance and Sales and Listings in particu- 
lar. 

The final state advisory committee meeting 
included representatives of Virginia Beach, 
Norfolk, Newport News, Petersburg, and 
Roanoke. During the three-phase program, 
committee members summarized trends in the 
operation of local real estate programs, 
divided into workshop groups to discuss 
the Finance and Sales and Listings courses, 
and shared information and experience con- 
cerning effective teaching methods and 
materials . 

The LRC staff is busy working on the de- 
velopment of the real estate units ^ as 
well as learning all they can about the 
real estate field. 
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I have wished many times during the past 
month * that each of our potential users 
could be here to get. the feel of this ex- 
citing, bustling, new Learning Resources 
Center. If you had dropped in for a visit, 
you could have found Marge Belshec, Direc- 
tor of Reference and Distribution, to 
greet you at the front door, ready to de- 
termine your needs in an unhurried way. 
Had you stayed long enough to watch Marge 
in action, you would have seen that she is 
responsible for guiding students, faculty, 
and participating DE personnel in collect- 
ing the materials for the massive packet 
of materials for Information and Selection 
which you received with your February 
Center Newsletter. With her other five 
sets of hands — students Michael Harris, 
Jodi Noble, Gary McQuain and clerical 
workers Joyce Edwards and Gordon Ely — 
Marge managed the packing of our rather 
imposing collection of resource materials 
for moving, and prepared the catalog of 
holdings which comes with this issue of 
the Newsletter. 

Bettie Overton and her staff of media 
specialists, including Michael Barnes,. 
Cindy Council, Cliff Dixon, and Jack 
Glover, produced the Newsletter, the pack- 
et of information materials and designed 
the effective posters for promotion of 
your DE Program. They also developed an 
interesting and novel slide-sound present- 
ation showing the services of the Center, 
worked on a media package for human rel- 
ations, materials for graphic art for the 
advertising committee, all the "little 
tiny" jobs that people asked them to do — 
and moved I 

Kay Brown in Curriculum Services and her 
helpers Susan Baughan, Forest Sharpe, and 
Pat Brown arranged two curriculum advisory 
committee meetings during the month: one 
for Tidewater and Southern Virginia real 


estate instructors and DE personnel and a 
big advertising committee meeting which 
you might have seen covered on the evening 
TV news — and moved I The enthusiasm of our 
business friends is overwhelming and the 
plane: underaay for new learning materials 
in real estate and advertising move for- 
ward. 

Chuck Fuller, our systems specialist and 
administrative assistant coordinated mas- 
terfully the tremendous task of moving 
tons of equipment and resource materials 
over a weekend and had us in business 
again on Monday morning. Chuck is now 
moving us hither and yonder as the reno- 
vation activities in our new home proceed. 

And through all of the activity quietly 
moved our general consultant. Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, who knows from thirty years of 
experience how such a facility such as 
ours should operate, and whose behind-the- 
scenes advice, energy, hammer, screw- 
driver and know-how, so often keeps us 
from stubbing our toes. 

Vie "are grateful to Jim Horan, to Voca- 
tional Director, George Sandvig, and to 
the State Voca- 
tional Supervisors 
for their approval 
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COME V!S!TUS! 
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FOCUS OF THE FEBRUARY NEWSLETTER 

This issue of the Newsletter is emphasiz- 
ing Phase I of the teacher-coordinrator 's 
guidance function — Information and Selec- 
tion Procedures. 

We have assembled all the ideas we could 
find to help you with your spring informa- 
tion and selection duties. A collection 
of these materials is enclosed for your 
assistance. Some of the materials were 
shared by you, some were gathered, re- 
viewed, or developed by DE majors at V.C.U. 
and some by DE teacher educators in Vir- 
ginia. All are in rough, experimental 
form. 

We hope you find the materials useful, but 
we hasten to add that THIS COLLECTION IS 
ONLY A BEGINNING. We know that you al- 
ready have effective materials which you 
have developed and WE WAlvIT YOU TO SHARE 
YOUR PROCEDURES AND MTERIALS WITH OTHERS. 

Therefore, as you are carrying out your 
information and selection procedures this 
spring, MAKE AN EXTRA COPY FOR TliE L.R.C. 
or call us and dictate your ideas over the 
telephone. 

If you want to share an idea with us by 
phone, call collect. We will refuse your 
call and telephone you right back on our 
state-wide telephone. You can then dictate 
your idea to Mrs. Belshec or a trusty 
assistant. 

Ay this time next year we shall then be 
able to circulate information arid selec- 
tion ideas from you — and to polish the 
ideas in the enclosed collection for per- 
manent additions to your files. 


MENTAL MEMOS ON INFORMATION AND SELECTION 

1. For new option courses, both general 
and specialized , consider the need for 
more extensive information and selection 
procedures than you usually plan for regu- 
lar programs. Variety of presentation, 
repetition of essential information, use 
of effective media, identification of a 
specific "market," and special efforts to 
reach the students for whom a particular 
new option is designed may be factors you 
need to consider in planning information 
programs for new courses. Remanber that 
obtaining the type of student for whom a 
particular new option was designed may be 
crucial in determining the success of the 
program. 

2. Remember that dissemination of informa- 
tion and selection of students is only 
part of the total guidance job of a DE co- 
ordinator. Vocational guidance for stu- 
dents enrolled in the program involves, in 
addition to providing for learning experi- 
ences in the form of project or coopera- 
tive training, helping the student to ana- 
lyze his interests and abilities, to iden- 
tify and study marketing careers of inter- 
est to him, and to match information about 
himself with facts obtained about careers 
studied. 

3. Put yourself in the guidance counse- 
lor's shoes when you: 1) are planning how 
you can work with him effectively, 2) are 
tempted to blame him because you are not 
getting the students you want in your pro- 
gram, 3) are planning how you can coordi- 
nate your guidance activities with those 
of the school guidance department, and 4) 
are trying to persuade him to accept your 
point of view. Remember (con't. on p. 2) 
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MENTAL MEMOS, con't. 

you are frequently the salesman > and he is 
the customer. Treat him as you train your 
students to treat the customer. 


4. Ways you can help the guidance depart-' 
ment and help yourself at the same time: 

a. Provide the marketing careers part of 
the guidance department's occupational li- 
brary (or start a careers reference room 
if none is available in the school) . 

b. Keep guidance personnel informed of 
trends affecting guidance and vocational 
education, — Career Education, for example. 

c. Make any materials you have concerning 
career planning — print or audiovisual — 
available to guidance personnel. 

d. Suggest community resources that may be 
helpful in implementing goals of the guid- 
ance department (resources that ma^not be 
known to guidance personnel) . 

e. Plan with guidance information programs 
directed to both feeder and continuing ed- 
ucation institutions and offer to do some 
of the work yourself, — content and media 
for publicity programs, for example. 

f. Make it clear in an agreeable manner 
what students each of your courses is de- 
signed to serve. Make it clear that you 
can serve students of varying abilities 
(depending upon the DE courses available 
in a given school) , but that each student 
should be placed in the particular course 
which is best for him. Show what course 
is appropriate for individual students. 

g. Look for ways to make the guidance de- 
partment "look good." —Kay B. Brown 


5. Barbara Gouldin, formerly DE teacher- 
coordinator in Richmond, and now Adult 
Specialist for Hotel-Motel Training: We 
flad open houses before school, at activity 
periods and after school when we invited 
all 9th, 10th, and 11th grade students to 
visit the DE classroom and talk to DE stu- 
dents while having doughnuts and cokes. 


. . . DE students made arrangements tp 
take interested students on a vis^*: to^ 
their training station. Job sponsors were 
invited to the school for informal or for- 
mal discussions of their occupational 
fields. ... Several fashion shows at 
assembly programs became effective infor- 
mation presentations for the DE program. 
. . . I'll look in the attic for the fash- 
ion show script. 



IMPORTANT BRIEFS 

With each March copy of the Newsletter we 
expect to include a complete catalog of 
the print and media material available 
on loan from the L.R.C. 

We welcome your personal visit to the 
L.R.C. which, after February 1, will be 
located at 1617 Monument Avenue although 
our mail address will continue to be that 
of the University, 901 W. Franklin Street. 

* 

The nine experimental units of the Fashion 
Merchandising curriculum, organized into 
six major divisions, are being distributed 
in Virginia through supervisors to coordi- 
nators offering this specialized option 
during the current school year. 

Looking toward the L.R.C. 's production of 
corresponding DE units, a Real Estate 
Advisory Committee, drawing from Tidewater 
and Western Virginia, was scheduled to 
meet in Richmond January 27 and an Adver- 
tising Advisory Committee on February 8. 


The U.S. Department of Labor Office has 
available a new free loan 16mm film, "Lamps 
in the Workplace." The film describes the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 dealing 
with minimum wage, maximum hours, overtime 
and equal pay and other factors. In Vir- 
ginia, contact the U.S. Dept. of Labor; 
Wage and Hour Division; 400 N. 8th St.; 
RichDiond, Va. 23219 or 608-12 Peoples Fede- 
ral Bldg.;- 101 S. Jefferson St.; Roanoke, 
Va. 24011. 
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TT) THF^ SHOPWORN TEACHER-COORDINATOR 

I know that you need no pep talk about the 
crucial nature of information and selec- 
tion procedures. It only takes a semester 
of teaching and coordinating to realize 
that the selection aspect of guidance de- 
termines what our roles as teachers will 
be. But having said that you need no words 
of wisdom, I immediately take the writer's 
prerogative to "preach." 

I must confess to you that the faces of 
many DE students flash across my mind as I 
ponder the importance of seeking and se- 
lecting students for distributive educa- 
tion. The faces are those of my former 
students who left DE more frustrated than 
when they came. 

I'm thinking particularly of the students 
who were "selected" for DE with too little 
assessment of their aptitudes for job ad- 
justment in marketing. I remember Suzanne 
who was frightened and miserable in the 
marketing jacket I tried to make her wear; 
and of Buddy for whom I could never find 
employment in our field; and of many 
others whose enrollment in DE I approved, 
primarily because they had experienced 
failure and rejection for years and I 
wanted to let them know that someone cares- 

In retrospect — and even at the time — I 
knew thai my being such a "soft touch" 
harmed the DE program in at least three 
major ways: 1) a disproportionate amount 
of my time was required by the unqualified 
student at the expense of other enrolled 
students who might have been challenged to 
reach their potential for achievement and 
prepared for rewarding marketing careers; 
2) employers and school staff came to 
think of the DE program, as the haven for 
every type of student problem; and 3) the 
unmotivated student beccuue the norm for 
the DE program and the opportunities to 
reach marketing "naturals" among the stu- 
dent body decreased every semester. 

No, I haven't hardened into a grumpy old 
woman and I still feel compassion for the 
down-trodden. My hindsight helps me to 
sort out values, however, and I feel real- 
ly penitent about those bubbly, people- 
oriented, capable students who missed ex- 
posure to an exciting career. 


I think I needed to idientify more specifi-. 
cally the combinations of aptitudes and 
interests which are necessary ingredients 
of job adjustment and satisfaction in our 
occupational field. Had 1 been more con- 
cerned with potential enthusiasm for dis- 
tribution, past records of initiative, en- 
terprise, and service to others I might 
have recognized how wrong I was to think 
that^tudents of varying abilities can 
find satisfying and challenging careers in 
marketing, regardless of interest and ap- 
titude. — Vivien K. Ely 


MARY MARKS ON GUIDELINES TO 

SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCE IN MARKETING 

Employabili ty for successful performance 
in a distributive occupation depends upon 
the individual's ability to relate himself 
to people, to the profit motive and to 
products and services offered for sale by 
his employer. 

Manual skill requirements are negligible. 
Judgment skills are the key to employabil- 
ity. Judgment skills are developed indi- 
vidually out of attitudes of service to 
others, appreciations of customer needs, 
knowledge of product performance, and ac- 
ceptance of the social and economic re- 
sponsibility of free competitive enter- 
prise. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Distributive education students are guided 
in the selection of their occupational ob- 
jectives by the teacher-coordinator in co- 
operation with the guidance department in 
the particular school. A wide range 
of educational ability and achievement 
will be exhibited among those referred for 
training to qualify for employment in dis- 
tributive occupations. This implies a 
wide range of occupational obj ectives 
which necessitates careful consideration 
of the student's aptitudes, interests, 
needs, and motivations in counseling with 
him. (Excerpt) 

— Kay Brown 


\h\WZ A C/iREER HONTH PROGRAM 

One v;ay to expand your opportunities to 
ronch potential L>E studc-^nLs is to sponsor 
with guidance personnel and other voca- 
tional teachers in your school a Career 
Month " Program. Too frequently, attempts 
to diS5ieminate career ini orTnatlon have fo- 
cused on a one night career program or a 
on e day event of this type. Such efforts 
often liavc resulted in frustration for all 
concerned, students , parents, guidance per-- 
Sonne]., teachers, and persons providing 
career information — because of the built- 
in time limitation of one-time scheduling 
for career progra?us . . The following steps 
are suggested to remedy this problem and 
to obtain additional time for presentation 
concerning marketing careers: 

1. Suggest to guidance personnel and other 
vocational teachers In your .«^chool that 
all of ypu work together in planning and 
presenting a\Career Month Pro^'^ram at an 
appropriate time, such as the month of 
March. 

2. Offer your services and tHiat of any 
other cooperative training coordinators 
in obtaining speakers, gathering informa- 
tion about them, planning and scheduling 
presentations on each career to be includ- 
ed, and acting as host to the visiting 
career specialists.' 

3. If guidance personnel and other voca- 
tional teachers agree to the Career Month 
idea and plan, work with them in: 

a* Determining what careers to include 
during the month long program, considering 
the feasibility of a student interest sur- 
vey. . (You are likely to discover that 
many of the careers in which students ex- 
press interest may be identified as mar- 
keting occupations.) 

b. Deciding what persons in the community 
can best present the careers or occupa- 
tional fields identified as those to be 
included in the program. 

c. Preparing an outline or guide for each 
career speaker. (Consider the value of 
panel discussions for certain careers and 

^♦"he need for variety of presentation.) 

ERIC 


d. Planning who will contact and v7ork with 
each potential speaker or gi*oup of persons 
providing career information. 

e. Publicizing the planned program to stu- 
dents, parents, general education teachers, 
and other interested persons in school and 
community. 

f. Implementing your responsibilities in 
the * total plan — contacting or introducing 
speakers , for example. (Keep planning 
committee inforrr.cd of your progress.) 

g. Conducting an evaluation of the Career 
Month Program to determine successes and 
needs for improvement in future career 
programs . 
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HELP OUR Ml^ILING LIST GROW 

Our present mailing list includes all 
state supervisors of distributive educa- 
tion and heads of DE teacher education 
■programs as identified in the 1971 USOE 
Directory. 

In Virginia we have included vocational 
directors and supervisors at the state and 
local level plus all DE personnel as iden- 
tified by the State Deparraent of Educa- 
tion . 

Your recommendation of additional names 
for our list is invited and may be made by- 
submitting the form below: 


Name 

Position 


Agency or Inst.^ 
Mailing Address^ 


City State Zip 
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ABSTRACT: TO IMPROVE THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED STUDENTS, A NUMBER OF STATEWIDE WORKSHOPS WERE HELD IN 1971-1972 
FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR COUNSELING STUDENTS. IT WAS EVIDENT AT 
THE CONCLUSION OF THESE WORKSHOPS THAT A RESOURCE MANUAL IN COUNSELING THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WAS NEEDED FOR COUNSELORS IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE S." 
RESOURCE INFORMATION CONCERNING AVAILABLE OCCUPATIONS FOP VARIOUS CATEGORIES 0 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WAS ESPECIALLY NESOED. THIS PROJECT RESEARCH 
INCLUDED: (1) A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE, (2) INTERVIEWS WITH EMPLOYERS AND 
PUBLIC AGENCIES WITH JOB MARKET DATA, AND 13) A SURVEY OF ACCESSIBLE 
OCCUPATIONS. A TOTAL OF 200 RESULTING HANDBOOKS OF INFORMATION WERE REPRODUCED 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS AND COLLEGE DEANS IN THE BAY aFEA. TAUThO^^ 


INSTITUTION NAME: CHABOT COLL., HAYWARD, CALIF. 


SPONSORING AGENCY NAME: CALIF OR N I A C OMMU N I T Y COLL E GE S , " S AC R AM E^f 0^. 
OF THF CHANCELLOR.; OFFICE OF EDUCATION (DHEW), WASHINGTON, D.C. 



FINAL REPORT ON DEVELOPING A RESOURCE TOOL 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE COUNSELORS 
IN COUNSELING THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


This is a report under Project Number 01-61317-C065-73, funded under 
Title I, Part C, Section 131(b) of Public Law 90-576 


Attachments to this final report include the two products 
which were developed and are available to other California 
community colleges: 


1. A RESOURCE HANDBOOK FOR COUNSELING THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENT 

2. GUIDELINES AND PROCEDURES FOR DEVELOPING A 
RESOURCE HANDBOOK FOR COUNSELING THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED STUDENT 


Chabot College 

South County Joint Junior College District 
25555 Hesperian Boulevard 
Hayward, California 94545 

John^R. McKinley, Prpject Director 
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I. INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM AND NEED 


This project sprang from the recommendations and needs generated by the 
statewide efforts of 1971-72 to improve the vocational education oppor- 
tunities for physically handicapped students. An intensive effort was 
undertaken through the leadership of the Chancellor's Office of the 
California Community Colleges to stimulate vocational programs and 
services for the physically handicapped. Funds available under Part B 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 were not being used in too many 
instances and handicapped students were not receiving full opportunity 
at some community colleges. To alert and better prepare community college 
staff members, two projects were funded - one was EPDA - funded at Cerritos 
College - and one was VEA-Part B - funded at Chabot College. As a result 
of the cooperating efforts of these two projects, a series of statewide 
workshops were held during 1971-72 which trained an "enabler for the 
physically handicapped" in each community college and a group of "trainers" 
who provided leadership in a region for the enablers. It was evident at 
the conclusion of these workshops that a resource handbook in counseling 
the physically handicapped was needed both for community college counselors 
and their counterparts in feeder high schools. Further, resource informa- 
tion was needed to inform counselors and students of available (or 
"accessible") occupations for various categories of the physically handi- 
capped. A final recommendation of the college trainers for the physically 
handicapped was that such a resource handboo'.c be developed by a community 
college, with special funding, and that the most effective way of developing 
the content, format, and utilization of the handbook be determined. Hence, 
not only would a complete handbook be available as a moael to all California 
coiranunity colleges, but also a description of the processes of developing 
the resource guide. 

With this need in mind, Chabot College submitted an application for funding 
under the VEA Part C funding. The application was approved and the project 
has been completed. This final report is accompanied by the various docu- 
ments which have been developed and which can form a model for other 
coiranunity colleges in California. A special chapter has been developed on 
"accessible occupations." It is felt that the approach, as well as the 
results can offer hope to the physically handicapped student arid can 
provide useful counseling information for the counselor, while at the same 
time expanding and extending vocational education opportunities available 
throughout the state for these students. 
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II, DEVELOPMENT OF THE BASIC RESOURCE HANDBOOK 


Specific purposes of this project were listed as the following: 

1. To determine the most effective method of developing and utilizing 
a resource tool for high school and college counselors which will 
provide the occupational information necessary for the counselor 
to properly guide and assist the handicapped student in selecting 
and pursuing a realistic career choice, and 

2, To determine the most effective method of developing this resource 
and determining its content and format. 

The format and content of the attached Resource Handbook for Counseling 
the Physically Handicapped Student was developed primarily through a process 
involving two primary advisory committees. The first advisory committee was 
composed of a mix of high school and community college counselors. The 
second primary committee was composed of a group of physically handicapped 
and other interested students. At times, the two groups met together. In 
brief, the Counselors Advisory Committee took the lead in developing the 
design for the content and format, with the Students Advisory Committee 
serving in a reviewing and suggesting capacity. Once the basic design of 
the topical content and format was decided, the Counselors Advisory Committee 
organized into subcommittees. With the assistance and supervision of Mr, 
Vance Kennedy, Project Assistant, the subcommittees pursued the research 
into the available community and other resource materials in order to 
assemble their assigned sections. At various points, committee members, 
working on different sections, would assemble and review each other's work. 
Students were involved at a number of points in this review. The role of 
the project assistant was to keep the various subcommittees moving, to 
assist in the development and research of resource materials and to provide 
active and sustained assistance in actual writing and editing of the content. 

It is felt by far that the most effective method of developing a handbook 
for the use of high school and community college counselors is to involve 
the counselors themselves in the full process from design to final product. 
Because of the amount of time expected of the members of both of these advisory 
committees, each member was considered part of the project team and received 
a consultant stipend. 

Because of the unique and original nature of the chapter on "Accessible 
Occupations'' and of the considerable time demand of the survey, this subject 
was treated as a separate project and was not a primary responsibility of 
the basic advisory committees. However each member of the advisory committees 
read and prepared an evaluation of the survey results and the final ch pter. 
Specific attention to this chapter will be given in Section III of this 
report, which follows, 

Further information on the actual content of various advisory committee 
meetings is contained in the appendix to this report which includes the 
advisory committee minutes. 

Following the completiou of the first draft of the resource handbook, copies 
were mailed to each member of the advisory committees, as well as to other 
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appropriate individuals in related public agencies and schools. Evaluation 
responses were received from reviewers. Based on these comments and 
suggestions, the content of the handbook was revised and placed in final form. 

Ar Distribution and Utilization 

Each member of the Counselors Advisory Committee is responsible for the 
handbook distribution and orientation of the counselors in his or her 
local school. This is part of the expectation of the counselor-consultant 
stipend. The process is considered to be the most positive and fastest 
method of placing the completed resource handbook in the hands of the 
various high school and college counselors. The handbooks will be 
delivered to the various counselor-consultants during the first week of 
school in the fall 1973 semester or quarter. Hence, it will not be 
possible to measure the extent of utilization until later in the school 
year of 19 73-74. However, the extent to commitment on the part of each 
member of the Counselors Advisory Committee is sufficiently strong as to 
give every indication that the handbooks will be distributed and used. . 
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III. AN APPROACH TO A SURVEY OF ACCESSIBLE OCCUPATIONS 


A, Introduction and Alternatives Examined 

A continuing need is resource information for counselors regarding 
occupations which are available to disabled students with differing 
types and degrees of physical handicaps. One might expect that such 
information is readily available. It is not. For that reason, one 
major objective of the Chabot College project was to develop information 
useful to counselors on available occupations. Although the original 
hope was to conduct a job market survey of "available" occupations, the 
final outcome was something different - an opinion survey of "accessible" 
occupations. A brief discussion of alternatives axplored and the reasons 
for finally adopting the opinion survey model may be useful to other 
colleges attempting to survey available occupations. 

At the outset of the project, much reviewing of the literature and field 
research of available data was carried on. It was soon evident that the 
process of making job market surveys of open positions was a very technical 
one, time consuming, not being done for the physically handicapped, and 
that the data goes quickly out of date. Furthermore, the almost infinite 
types and degrees of physical handicaps, the variations of job-affecting 
personal-emotional factors among handicapped persons and other individual 
factors makes it extremely difficult to generalize to the point where 
particular occupations can be earmarked as "available" to a particular 
type of physically handicapped person. Yet, some identification of 
community college curricula which are "more" useful to the career-seeking 
physically handicapped student is highly desirable. 

The following are among alternative approaches which were explored without 
favorable results and therefore abandoned in favor of an employer opinion 
survey : 

1, Develop a listing of actual jobs held in a sample of industries and 
business firms by persons with a particular disability. 

This approach was encouraged by some research analysts of the California 
Department of Human Resources Development but somewhat discouraged by 
some representatives of the California Department of Rehabilitation. 
The latter felt that any identification of occupations held by disabled 
persons might tend to "earmark" certain jobs and prove to be limiting 
and negative in the impact on employers and job-seekers. 

In some discussions with employers, it became evident that few had 
data on their physically handicapped job-holders. And little enthu- 
siasm was shown for gathering such data because, in the final analysis, 
the information would have to come from each employee. The difficulties 
of defining a disability which would require special vocational 
instruction program support by a community college were great. The 
magnitude of the task, che reluctance of employers to identify "disabled" 
employees and the difficulties of defining disabilities caused this 
approach to be abandoned. 

2. Develop a listing of employers who have a jJrogram for hiring the 
physically handicapped or who, in practice^ seek out the physically 
handicapped. 

O 
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The field interviews indicated rather soon that although a few 
firms have definite programs (i.e. the film processing firm which 
employs the blind person to work in darkroom technical areas) , such 
programs are quite limited and do not relate to many of the college 
curricula which might well be available to disabled students. 
Furthermore, in several instances it was apparent that employers do 
not want to be "labelled** as hiring the handicapped. They prefer to 
consider each applicant on his merits and treat the physically 
disabled person as an individual situation. Finally, an excellent 
project- was developed by the American River College where a large 
number of job market research interviews were held with employers 
in the Greater Sacramento Area. A specific objective was to identify 
job possibilities for handicapped persons. It was found that the data 
were not available, very difficult to determine and the results dis- 
couraging. Although a fine collection of employer information sheets 
was developed for the use of counselors at the college, the job infor- 
mation on available careers for the handicapped student was less than 
satisfactory . 

A consideration of these factors led to abandoning this approach. 

3. Research existing data on current job openings available for the 
disabled person. 

This information^ was not located. Neither the job-banks nor research 
reports of the California Department of Human Resources Development, 
nor the reports of the Department of Rehabilitation nor information 
compiled by the State or local Governor's Committee on Hiring the 
Handicapped contained such information. To research such information 
was a task of much greater magnitude than could be carried out by the 
Chabot College project. Such a task would require a fully staffed job 
placement office at the College, with resources to maintain updated 
information, since the data becomes quickly obsolete. Even with the 
resources of the California Department of Human Resources, it is 
estimated that only about 10 percent of actual job openings come to 
its attention. 

Procedures to Conduct an Opinion Survey of Accessible Occupations (One 
Approach) 

After the above somewhat discouraging forays into possible alternative 
methods of making a job market survey, it was decided that an effort within 
the reach of any community college should be designed. Certainly the 
central project objective was to provide data useful to counselors of 
handicapped students rather than to placement offices. Further, the 
occupational information should open career doors and give the counselor 
and disabled student career hopes. If the method of developing occupa- 
tional data could contain within it a vitality which would stimulate 
efforts by the college faculty and citizen-employer advisory committees 
to open doors, so much the better. These were among the considerations 
which led to the survey model finally used and described below. 

The Chabot College Handbook for Counseling the Physically Handicapped 
Student contains a description of what was done and why. In brief, it 
was decided to utilize the resources which each community college has 
readily at hand to develop information on "accessible occupations." This 


should be thought of as a pilot project which requires refinement and 
exploration of alternative job market analyses. The following procedures 
provide an employer/occupational faculty opinion survey of which occupations 
are accessible to various types of physically handicapped students (speech, 
hearing, orthopedic, visual). The occupations are those for which existing 
college occupational programs prepare. 

Steps 

1. List each curriculum in the College technical-vocational program. 

2. Prepare separate lists of occupations for which students are prepared 
by each curriculum. 

a. Make preliminary list from key full-time/part-time faculty member 
responses . 

b. Check against Dictionary of Occupational Training and with the 
Dean of Technical-Vocational Education for accuracy and 
completeness . 

-Use judgment to avoid overly detailed job titles and yet to 
include generic titles which are in use. 

3. Prepare the survey questionnaire (sample attached). Consider computer. 

4. Obtain corrected lists of advisory committees for each curriculum, 
with member addresses and firms represented. 

a. Delete any non-employer names. 

5. For each member of a particular advisory committee, prepare a ques- 
tionnaire which contains the list of occupations in the curriculum 
related to the particular advisory committee's subject area. 

6. From directories of local chambers of commerce prepare lists of 
selected firms not represented by college advisory committees. 

a. Decide which occupations lists need further input. 

7. Prepare questionnaire for personnel manager or other contact person 
for each firm (phone in advance to obtain the name). 

8. Address and sign each letter individually. 

9. Keep check list to note date each person was sent a questionnaire 
and date returned (for followup) . 

10. Mail questionnaires, with a stamped, addressed, return envelope. 

a. Also send a copy to each college faculty member in the particular 
occupational program area. 

11. Organize returned questionnaires according to the particular advisory 
committee's subject-matter, and insert into binder file, properly 
indexed. 
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12. Make corrections on the occupational titles where changes have been 
made by respondents on their questionnaires. 

-Keep a master list of occupation titles for which each occupational 
program prepares students. (This is a useful by-product of the 
survey, for distribution to counselors and other public use.) 

13. Followup by phone on unreturned questionnaires, on the 7th workday 
following mailing. 

14. Complete a tally of questionnaire responses, by the 10th day. 

15. Convene ad hoc employer advisory committee of 5-7 representatives 
of "accessible occupations," to analyze the survey results. 

a. Come to agreement on the listing of "accessible occupations" to 
be made available to counselors and faculty for their use in 
working with handicapped students. 


A Special Word on Placement 


It should be pointed out that a college with sufficient resources has a 
choice from among at least three basic programs which can assist physically 
disabled students to be placed in jobs following completion of their 
occupational curricula: 


1. Employ a work experience coordinator whose responsibility is to work 
with the occupational faculty and employers to place students in a 
work experience program that may lead to a career occupation. This 
approach gives both employer and student a chance to assess each 
other before a final job commitment is made. 

2. Negotiate a contract, if possible, with the Department of Rehabili- 
tation. A rehabilitation counselor might be assigned on an extended 
basis to the college with responsibilities to match disabled students 
with occupational programs and job placement. 

-This needs careful consideration to be sure no disabled students 
are left out because of their not meeting the Department's eligibility 
standards or usual methods of operation. 

3. Set up a placement office with a definite responsibility to locate 
full-time career occupations for disabled students who complete 
occupational programs or who otherwise seek placement. 


IV, PROJECT OUTCOMES AND EVALUATION 


Outcomes 

The specific purposes of this project were to: 

1. Determine the most effective method of developing and utilizing 

a resource tool for high school and college counselors, which will 
provide the occupational information necessary for the counselor 
to properly guide and assist the handicapped student in selecting 
and pursuing a realistic career choice. 

2. Determine the most effective way of developing this resource and 
determine its content and format. 

Both of these purposes were completed and the final products are enclosed 
with this report. The Resourc e Handbook for Counseling the Physically 
Handicapped Student now can serve as a completed model which any community 
college can use as a guide. Further, the Guidelines for Developing a^ 
Resource Handbook ^or Counseling the Physically Handicapped Student can be 
used by any community college to develop a resource handbook that will 
assist high school and college counselors in counseling students who are 
physically handicapped. Certainly, the distribution of this information 
should make occupational education available to more physically handicapped 
students in California. 

During the process of receiving appraisal comments from some forty individuals 
throughout California, it became apparent that the Handbook would meet an 
important and pressing need. In addition to serving as an outline of infor- 
mation and as a model, the Handbook contains some material which can be used 
"as is" by any community college. Further, as a "first effort," the Handbook 
should be a stimulus to other colleges in improving the content and usefulness 
of their own handbooks. Ground has now been broken. 

Research 

The research conducted during this project included (1) a review of the 
literature on each handbook topic; (2) interviews with many individuals 
representing employers, and public agencies which work with physically 
handicapped persons and with job market data; (3) development of the survey 
design on accessible occupations, administration of the survey, analysis of 
results and a summary of comments and suggestions for further followup in 
the years ahead. Although the local benefit of the project is obvious, the 
statewide use and significance became more apparent as the eveluation forms 
were received. A typical remark was that of Mr. Gary Graham, Enabler- 
Counselor for the Physically Handicapped at Fresno City College, who stated 
"This is a super idea. You can bet I am going to steal its ideas I" 

Although the survey of employer opinions does not satisfy the conventional 
definition of a "labor market survey," the method resulted in some excellent 
materials for future followup. These include (1) respondent comments on 
placement possibilities, (2) an accumulation of information which demonstrates 
the level of acceptance by local employers of physically handicapped job 
applicants, (3) data which provides a basis for further refinement of career 
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placement opportunities, and (4) a beginning basis for identifying the 
career areas which need more vigorous expanding in order both to imprpve 
occupational instruction and create job opportunities for the physically 
handicapped. 

A total of two hundred Handbooks were reproduced for distribution. Copies 
will be given to counselors in local feeder high schools and at Chabot 
College, and to trainers of the physically handicapped or vocational deans 
in various community colleges in the Bay Area and elsewhere in the State. 
Twenty-five Handbooks with the supplementary guidelines will be distributed 
to the community colleges listed below: 


American River College 
Bakers field College 
Cerritos College 
DeAnza College 
Diablo Valley College 
El Camino College 
Foothill College 
Fresno City College 
Golden West College 
Grossmont College 
Hartnell College 
Laney College 
Lassen College 


Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 

Merced College 

Modesto Junior College 

Mount San Antonio College 

Ohlone College 

Pasadena City College 

San Bernardino Valley College 

San Diego City College 

San Francisco, City College of 

San Jose City College 

San Mateo, College of 

Santa Ana College 


Evaluation 


In the evaluation fonns that were returned, there were the following ratings 


Handbook as a whole 


Number 

26 
10 
1 


37 


"Of great value" 

"Of value" 

"Of little value" 


Perctti t 

(70) 
(27) 

(100) 


Chapter on Accessible 
Occupations 


16 
13 
1? 
30 


"Outstanding" 

"Acceptable" 

"Unsatisfactory" 


(54) 
(43) 

(100) 


The 41 different persons who returned evaluation forms included the 
following types of positions; 

Number Percent 


College student .'6 

High school counselor 8 

College counselor 13 

State official • . . 4 

Statp trainer for physically handicapped 6 

Chabot administrator 4 


41 


(15) 
(19) 
(32) 
( 9h) 
(15) 
( 9h) 
(100) 
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(Note: Because each person did not reply to all questions on the 
evaluation questionnaires, the data above do not balance. The 
evaluation response sheet on "accessible occupations" was sent 
separately, and at a later date, from the form covering the rest of 
the Handbook, ) 

It would seem to be a fair conclusion that the evaluations represent a 
cross-section of potential users and that both the Handbook as a whole and 
the special chapter on "accessible occupations" were considered highly 
useful. A number of important revisions in the final Handbook copy were 
made as a result of the evaluation responses and suggestions. This was a 
very important and useful procedure. The original copies of the evaluation 
replies are appended to this final report. (See Appendix F) 

An official unbiased third-party evaluation report has been prepared by Mr, 
Leo Meyer, private educational consultant. 
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V. RECOMMENDATIONS^ 


The present project could well be thought of as '^phase 1" of a long range 
program to improve educational counseling and job placement for the 
physically handicapped. The area of career placement needs to be considered 
separately from occupational counseling. In order to more adequately study 
job placement, it is recommended that: 

1. A followup project be developed by a consortium of community 
colleges in order that labor market data be assembled for 5-7 
employment target areas in California. An interesting approach 
might involve a joint effort between a community college consortium 
and the Department of Human Resources Development. 

2. A project be developed to conduct an in-depth survey of the hiring 
practices of one hundred representative employers in Alameda County. 
The objectives would be to determine which firms (a) have a program 
for employing the physically handicapped, (b) have identified 
specific jobs that are particularly available to the physically 
handicapped, (c) maintain employment data on physically handicapped 
employees and their job performance, (d) will provide a contact 
person with whom the college can communicate about specific physi- 
cally handicapped students who seek careers. 


At the local college level, a number of activities are readily apparent for 
followup. Some recommendations which came from the employer surveys and the 
evaluation responses are as follows: 

1. Develop an advisory committee of employers for the purpose of 
identifying placement and instructional-curricular problems. Develop 
a program of action the college can take to better prepare and place 
the student with a physical handicap. 

( Note ; The survey responses provide useful information regarding 
sympathetic and inte res ted emp loy ers . ) 

2. Based on the experiences of those using the Handbook, further refine 
the opinion survey model of determining accessible occupations and 
presenting counseling information. Decide whether the model merits 
continued use. 

3. Develop a special college orientation program for physically 
handicapped students. Include in this program certain handout 
materials from the present Handbook (i.e. educational resources in 
the community) . 

4. Further improve the content of the Handbook. 

a. In the chapter on the disabled veteran, list various services 

of the Veterans Administration, add the names of contact persons, 
and provide a schedule of financial benefits available. 


*Note also the Recommendations contained in the Evaluation Report by Mr Leo 
Meyer ^ 
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b. Add a section in the Handbook glossary on the possible learning 
problems which are uniquely associated with the particular 
physical handicap. 

c. Develop an appendix section that will spell out the most common 
functional limitations caused by the various physically handi- 
capping conditions and the vocational implications of such 
limitations . 

5. Employ a professionally trained, M.S. deg ree , rehabilitation counselor 
in the college. 


These represent a useful selection of recommendations from those possible. 
At the local college level, the *'enabler" for the physically handicapped can 
provide leadership and initiative where required. The Handbook must be 
updated annually. An employer advisory committee is important if job place- 
ment is to happen. Communication must be regular and active with counselors 
and vocational faculty if students with handicaps are to receive excellent 
occupational instruction and advisement. 

At the State level vigorous and informed leadership and special additional 
funding must continue if maximum impact is to occur in the areas of job 
placement and career opportunities for the physically handicapped. The 
present project has developed an excellent model for a counseling resource 
tool. A beginning document has been developed in the job placement area. 
Chabot College appreciates having had the opportunity to make this important 
contribution, under special funding from the Chancellor's office. The 
materials of this and other special statewide projects form a growing 
resource of information. Of perhaps equal importance, there is an expanding 
number of participating individuals who are aware of the special needs of 
disabled persons and capable of assisting in improving opportunities in 
occupational education. A closing recommendation is that sufficient planning 
and funding continue on a statewide level to harness the energy of these 
individuals and the resource agencies they represent. Then indeed will we 
be able to fulfill the educational and career aspirations of men and women 
whose talents may be presently stifled by a physical handicap which can be 
overcome. 
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COLLEGE PROJECT STEERING COMMITTEE 


1. Irving Batz 

Director of Special Student Services 

2. Robert Hunter 

Associate Dean of Technical-Vocational Education 

3. Vance Kennedy 
Project Assistant 

4. John McKinley 

Dean and Project Director 

5. Gilbert P.ibera 

Enabler for the Physically Handicapped 

6. Victor Willits 

Associate Dean of Student Personnel 
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Mr. Vance A. Kennedy 
Project Assistant 


Degrees: A.A. , San Jose City College, 1964 

B.S., San Jose State College, 1966 
M.B.A., San Jose State College, 1969 


Experience: 1 year - Bank of America, Teller 

1 year - Western States Bankcard Association, 

Training Specialist 

2 years - Instructor of Business, San Jose State College 
2 quarters - Part-Time Instructor, Chabot College 

1 quarter - Full-Time Instructor, Chabot College 

Present Position: Part-Time Lecturer, San Jose State College; Part-Time 

instructor, Chabot College 
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Consultants for Physically Handicapped Project on Chancellor's Handbook 


Leo Meyer 

Formerly Associate Dean, Technical-Vocational Education, Chabot 
College (1963-1970). Since then has been a private consultant and 
writer, with numerous projects for the vocational units of the 
State Department of Education and the California Community College 
Ciiancellor 's Office. The present action will permit Mr. Meyer to 
serve as an outside evaluator to certify completion of the project 
and suggest refinements. 

Jerald T, Ball 

Instructor in mathematics and statistics at Chabot College since 
1964. During his sabbatical leave 1971-72 and study at the University 
of California he emphasized research procedures and methodology in 
education. The present action will permit Mr. Ball to review and 
edit the survey procedures used in the project, and assist in writing 
the final report. 


STATE TRAINERS FOR ' I HE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED (HANDBOOK EVALUATORS) 


Francis ca Baldwin 

Teacher-Coordinator for Handicapped Scudents in Occupational Education 
Pasadena City College 

Steven Fasteau 

Coordinator-Programs for the Handicapped 
El Camino College 

Gary Graham 

Enabler, Physically Handicapped 
Fresno City College 

Beverly McKee 

Coordinator - Deaf Supportive Services 
San Diego Community College District 

Gilbert J. Ribera 

Enabler, Physically Handicapped 

Chabot College 

Richard E. Whiteman 

Dean of Vocational Education 

Cerritos College 
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CONSULTANTS FOR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PROJECT ON COUNSELOR'S HANDBOOK: (STUDENTS) 


A. Student Advisory Committee 

1. Kimberly J. Anderson 

-\ 

Blind student who has attended Chabot College and the Orientation 
Center for the Blind and been active with disabled student activities 
at Chabot College and in the community. Major in legal secretary. 

2 . Lance B . Davis 

Orthopedically handicapped, Vietnam veteran, currently employed as 
instructional aide at Chabot College working with physically 
handicapped students and service agencies. Previous experience 
working with amputees in U. S. Army. Major in child and human 
development. 

3. Sheryl Hanestad 

Orthopedically handicapped, currently employed as clerk-typist working 
with physically handicapped students. Previously participated with 
California Wheelchair Olympics and National Wheelchair Olympics. 
Major in business. 

4. Gregorio M. Lopez 

Orthopedically handicapped. Currently attending Chabot College. 
Originator of Chabot Disables Club and its successor, the Physically 
Limited Student Union. Active in community affairs related to the 
physically handicapped. Major in psychology. 

5. Frederick W, Parkhurst 

Orthopedically handicapped, Vietnam veteran, currently a student at 
Chsbot College, former U. S. Navy instructor and career counselor, 
works in physical therapy at Oak Knoll Hospital. 

6. Elmer L. Secic 

Father of orthopedically handicapped student, and also student himself 
at Chabot College, speech handicap, experience in real estate and 
Naval Air Repair Facility, Alameda. 

7. Joanne A. Stewart 

Graduate R.N. with developing condition of multiple sclerosis which 
has made her unable to continue as a practicing nurse. Currently a 
student at Chabot College preparing for a different career. Previous 
nursing experience in rehabilitation, public health and industrial 
areas. Graduate of Howara University School of Nursing. 
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District 


COUNSELOR'S HANDBOOK ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Roster 


South County Joint 1. 
Junior College 

2. 

Castro Valley 3. 

Hayward Unified 4. 

Livermore 5. 

San Leandro 6. 

San Lorenzo 7. 

Amador Valley 8. 

High School Special 9. 
Education 

Project Director or 10. 
Project Supervisor 

Project Assistant 11. 


Eleanor Meyer, Instructor-Counselor 
Chabot College (782-3000, ext. 225) 

Glenn Leuning , Chairman, Humanities Division/ 
Counselor 

Chabot College (782-3000, ext. 287 or 325) 

Ann Urushima, Counselor 
Canyon High School (538-8833) 

Del Thompson, Head Counselor 
Hayward High School (537-1283) 

Barbara Benson, Counselor 
Granada High School (443-1122) 

Dick Abel, Head Counselor 

San Leandro High School (352-1000) 

Ben Faulman, Head Counselor 
Arroyo High School (276-2260) 

Ron Thompson, Counselor 
Dublin High School (828-6410) 

Bob Tong, Work Experience Coordinator 
for Special Education 

Hayward Unified High School District (538-6100) 

John R. McKinley/Robert Hunter 

Chabot College (782-3000, ext. 439/377) 

Vance Kennedy 

Chabot College (782-3000, ext. 409) 
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PARTICULAR INTERVIEWS AND RESOURCE INFORMATION ON OCCUPATIONAL DATA 

1. Joan Heady, Market Research Analyst (557-3050) 
Sheryl Ramsey 

Barbara Skelly 
Robert Souza 

California Department of Human Resources Development 
Northern California Employment Data and Research Unit 
San Francisco, California 

(Note: The U. S. Department of Labor funds this research unit 
completely to make local labor market informational surveys and 
studies: (1) estimated employment and unemployment, (2) local 
occupational information, (3) occupational projections, for the 
Northern California district. The basic surveys involve 200 
industries and 400 occupations. No data on the physically 
handicapped - available jobs are provided.) 

2. Mrs. Violet M. Cooper, employment counselor 
California Department of Human Resources Development 
Hayward Office 

Hayward, California 

(Note: Mrs. Cooper is in charge of the Job Bank which includes the 
employer job requests for the past two years. Most data are too old 
to be useful for a current study and data on the physically handicapped 
are not available. It is estimated that only about 10 percent of the 
actual available jobs come to the attention of HRD.) 

3. Mr. Tom Cowell, Project Coordinator 

American River College ^ 
Office of Instruction 
Sacramento, California 

(Note: Mr. Cowell has directed a VEA-funded project for 1970-72 with 
the purpose of (a) determining the job opportunities for trained 
handicapped students and (b) developing commitments for specific jobs 
with specific companies. A series of informational sheets has been 
prepared based on the visits and supplied to each counselor. Mr. 
Cowell reported that he found it virtually impossible to obtain 
information on jobs for the physically handicapped or to obtain 
commitments for positions.) 

4. Mr. Richard Whiteman, Dean of Vocational Education 
Arlene Myers, Instructor 

Ron Smith, Project Director 

Cerritos College 
Norwalk, California 

(Note: Mr. Whiteman and Mr. Ron Smith are project directors for an 
EPDA-fimded project to provide in-service training for vocational 
education personnel in high schools and colleges, as related to programs 
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for the handicapped. The completion of the resource manual developed 
by the present Chabot College project will supplement the resources 
developed by the Cerritos project and made available to California 
community colleges,) 

5, Morgan Vail, Research Utilization Specialist 

Keith Foster, State Training Facilities Coordinator 

California Department of Rehabilitation 
Health and Welfare Agency 
Sacramento, California 

(Note: Mr. Vail and Mr. Foster reviewed the history, issues and 
operations of their Department and specifically of the local services 
and rehabilitation counselors. They emphasized the difficulty of 
other than an individual approach of counselor-client in locating 
available- jobs, because *'the overriding factors are personality factors, 
intellectual talents and attitudes of the physically handicapped person, 
rather than the particular job requirements which often can be adopted 
to the handicap. "They emphasized the importance of a flexible college 
calendar for job-oriented programs, the usefulness of a work experience 
program and the possibilities of providing extended rehabilitation 
counselor services through a college-department cost sharing arrangement. 
Various data were also made available through the "Client Characteristics 
Report by Disability" indicating the general types of job placement for 
various types of handicaps, and the list of most often used occupation 
codes for clients who were rehabilitated. These data had little value 
for the Chabot College project.) 
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SELECTED OTHER INTERVIEWS 

!• Theadis J. Hawthorne, Specialist 

Vocational Education for the Handicapped 
State Department of Education 
Vocational Training Unit 
Sacramento, California 

2. James Kay, Executive Secretary 

Monte Phillips, Alameda County Committeeman 
Governor's Committee on Hiring the Handicapped 

3. Dan Johns, Employment Counselor (Handicapped) 
Department of Human Resources Development 
Hayward Office 

Hayward, California 

4. Jerry Belchick 
Department of Rehabilitation 
Training and Facilities Regional Office 
Berkeley, California 

5. Charles Meigs, Assistant District Administrator 
Department of Rehabilitation 

San Jose Office 

San Jose, California 

6. Harlan Stamm 

Dean of Academic Affairs 
Chancellor's Office 
California Community Colleges 
Sacramento, California 

7. William Ragolio, Executive Director 
Robert Roberts, Rehabilitation Coordinator 
Al Jensen, Training Coordinator 
Goodwill Industries of the Greater East Bay 
Oakland , California 

P 
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CHABOT COLLEGE 


October to December 1972 . 1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

January 1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 


Feb ruary 1 . 

2. 

March 1. 

2. 

April 1. 

2. 
3. 

May 1. 


2. 
3. 
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ACTUAL CALENDAR 
Clarify proposal outcomes 

Conduct exploratory research and interviews to 
assess available materials 

Plan project organization 

Employ Project Assistant 

Review resource materials 

Conduct preliminary interviews with public agencies 
involved in handicapped programs 

Make final plans with Project Steering Committee 

Begin recruiting member-consultants of (a) the 
High School-College Counselor Handbook Advisory 
Committee and (b) the Student-Consultant Advisory 
Committee 

Meet with advisory committees and develop the plan 
of format and content areas of the Resource Handbook 

Carry out field work and reading necessary to 
research the background data and information for 
the Handbook 

Continue writing handbook chapters and conducting 
field research on content 

Begin design of survey, and chapter on "accessible 
occupations/' Develop mailing list and list of 
occupational titles to use on survey form 

Mail survey to employers/advisory committee 
memb ers 

Tally and analyze results as they are returned 

Complete first darft of Resource Handbook 

Mail draft of Resource Handbook to 30 reviewers 
for evaluation (except for chapter on "Accessible 
Occupations") 

Revise content of Handbook as demanded by evalua- 
tion responses 

Complete analysis of returns on the survey of 
occupations 

Write draft of chapter on "Accessible Occupations " 
22. 


June 1. Mail first draft of "Accessible Occupations'' to ' 

evaluators 

2. Revise content as required 

3. Prepare final complete draft of Resource Handbook 

4. Prepare final report and submit to unbiased 
third party evaluator 

5. VThen evaluation report is received, mail full 
project materials to Mr. William Morris 
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SELliCTED RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Career Opportunity Index for CallFornla Vocational-Technical Education , Career 
Research Systems, Huntington Beach, California 

-Provides information on company profiles and requirements and opportunities 
for specific occupations. No reference is made to opportunities for the 
physically handicapped. 

Employment for the Handicapped , Julietta K. Arthur, Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 1967 

Employment Opportunities for the Handicapped , Juvenal L. Angel, World Trade 
Academy Press, Inc., Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1969 

Handbook for Vocational Education Section Personnel : Vocation Education Programs 
for the Handicapped , Vocational Education Section, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, 1972. 

Manpower Report of the President , U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. , 
March 19 70 

(Note: describes job matching, vacancy-reporting, job banks and other aspects 
of developing a labor market information system) ^ 

Report on the Recrui tment-Placement and Curriculum for Handicapped Students for 
Attendance at Imperial Valley College , Imperial Valley College, Student Personnel 
Office, Imperial, California, 1971 

Selected Bibliography of Labor Market Publications , California Department of 
Human Resources Development, Northern California Employment Data and Research, 
San Francisco, February 1973 (attached) 

V ocational Education and Occupations , U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 
Washington, D. C, 1969 

Vocational Education for Handicapped Persons (Handbook), U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, D.C, 1970 

Vocational Opportunities in California State Civil Service for Disadvantaged 
Persons who are Disabled , Department of Rehabilitation, Human Relations Agency, 
Sacramento, June 19 72. 
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California Dept* of Human Resources Development 
Northern California Employment Data & Research 


February 1973 


Selected Bibliography of Labor Market Publications 

ThQ following list of publications is a partial bibliography of labor market 
information sources i grouped by where requests should be direct ed« All are avail- 
able without charge* Written requests should be made on yoiir school or company 
letterhead* Mailing lists are maintained for all but one-time publications* 

TTie San Francisco office of Employment Data and Research provides information on 
the forty-four Northern California counties* Requests for data on the southern 
part of the state should be directed to the California Department of H\iman 
Resources Development, Employment Data and Research, 1^25 South Broadway, Los < 
Angeles 90015 (phone 213-744-2532)* 

I* California Department of Human Resources Development, Employment Data 
& Research, 745 Franklin, San Francisco 94102. 

A* Economic, industry or population information (phone 415-557-3052) 
Area Manpower Review 

A comprehensive booklet containing narrative analysis of employment 
and unemployment trends and outlook by industry in a particular 
labor market area* Includes population characteristics, a report 
of recent economic and industry developments, and occupational 
supply and demand information* Tables of labor force employment 
(by industry) and unp.moloyment by month and year, with annual 
averages* 

CoaTmnity Labor Market Survey s 

Past surveys contain the following information for all communities 
with a field office of the California Department of HRD: cxirrent 
and yeai^earlier total civilian employment by industry, characteristics 
of the community (such as geography and population) and labor market 
(seasonal trends, types of industry, economic trends)* Northern Cali- 
fornia Surveys with 1971 and 1972 data to be published on a county 
basis only* Published biennially* 

Hoyy California Heasiures Employment and Unemployment 
Pamphlet explaining how California makes estimates of employment and 
\inemployment and how unemployment rates are computed* How the U*S* 
Department of Labor classifies the unemployment situation for any 
particular labor market area* Definition of Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area* 

Labor Market Bulletins 

Brief narrative summary of current industry trends and outlook in a 
given labor market with statistical summary of current employment— 
with industry detail— and unemployment with comparable figures from 
the two preceding months and a year earlier* Prepared monthly for 
metropolitan areas, bimonthly for smaller areas* 
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Manpovyer Report — Central Coast Coimties 

A report on population and labor force trends, outlook, and projected 
manpower needs for 1975 in Monterey, San Benito and Sa^ta Cruz Counties. 
Includes employment distributed by occupational category within major 
industry groups as of 1965 and 1969? projected to 1975« Prepared May 
1970. 

Population Data by County 

Total population table with male, female and minority group breakdowns 
for each northern California county. Compiled from the 1970 U.S. Census 
of Population. 

Selected Population and Manpower Characteristics for Affirmative Action 
Plans 

Population, employment, unemployment and occupational data, with female 
and minority group breakdowns, for use in the development of affirmative 
action plajis required of certain employers by Federal and State contract 
compliance agencies. Compiled from the 1970 U.S. Census of Population. 
Available by coimty. 

Small Area Reports 

Civilian labor force, employment and xinemployment for the ciirrent month, 
with comparable figures for one, six and twelve months earlier. Narrative 
sximraary of labor market developments and outlook. Prepared twice a year 
for small counties. 

Sui?n7ary of Employment and Unemployment, Part A 

Total employment tables, with major industry group breakdowns, and 
unemployment by month and year since 1966. Published yearly for each 
metropolitan area. 

Su mrn-iry of Employment and Unemployment, Part B: Estimated Number of Wage 
and Salary V/orkers in Nonagricultural Establishments 

Employwient tables by month and year, with major industry group breakdowns, 
prior to 1966. Available for each metropoLitan area. 

Occupational information (phone 415-557-3050) 

Job Finders Series 

Handouts designed to direct Jobseekers to the types of firms that employ 
workers in the particular occupation described and to the unions involved. 
Several for each of the following areas: San Francisco, Oakland, Hayward. 

Job Training Potential Statements 

Single page narrative descriptions of the northern California outlook for 
individual occupations. Employer hiring reqxdrements and preferences. 
Recommendation as to desirability of training in that occupation. Designed 
for school curriculum planners. 

Occupational Guides 

Continuing series of publications, each concerning a specific occupation 

for a labor market area, or statewide with supplementary localized information. 
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Includes Job duties, working conditions, employment outlook, salaries 
and hours, entrance requirements, promotion, and training requirements. 
Individual Guides, and an index of titles are available upon request 
from the above San Francisco address or by request to the nearest field 
office of the Department of HRD. Address larger orders and requests 
for complete sets of Guides, as well as requests for inclusion on the 
Guide mailing list, to the Sacramento address below* 

Occupational Chatlook Handbook in Brief 

Eooldet condensed from the 1972-73 edition of the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook * Lists major occupations, estimated employment in 1970i 
average axmual openings to 1980, and employment prospects. All material 
is for U.S. 

Occupational Profiles 

Booklet presenting industry and occupational information to help job- 
seekers in a pajrticular county who have a maximum of a high school 
education. Covers job duties and requirements, union role and pay for 
entry-level and volxune occupations. Individual booklets for San 
Francisco, Contra Costa County, and Alameda County. 

II. California Department of Human Resources Development, 800 Capitol Mall, 
Sacramento 95814 

California Labor Market Bulleujji 

Narrative desciribxrs n^^jor errr.^lojTnent and unemployment developments 
statewide. Tables of California employment by industry and unemployment 
(totals for major wetropolituii areas); earnings and hours of production 
and related manufacturing workers; selected age, industry and occupational 
characteristics of the insured unemployed statewide. Published monthly. 

California Labor Market Bulletint Statistical Supplement 
More detailed narrative than above report. Extensive tables of California 
and metropolitem area employment and unemployment data; wage and salary 
employment by industry; earnings and hours of production and related 
manufacturing workers by industry. Published monthly. 

California Manpov/er Needs to 1975 

Book providing statewide outlooks by occupation, based on I960 U.S. Censxis. 
Tables of occupational projections to 1975. October 1969. 

California Rural Manpower Report 

Summarizes over-the-year activity of the State farm placement service and 
trends in agriculture and farm employment. Among specific topics discussed 
are mechanization and other labor-saving trends, youth farm work programs, 
migrants, housing, wages, and farm labor disputes. 

Earnings and Hours, California and Metropolitan Area s 

Tables of eamings and hours statistics for the State and areas. Monthly 
data and annual averages; historical data. Published annually. 

State and Area Summary of Employment and Unemployment 

Summary of employment and unemployment in California and metropolitan areas. 
Tables of employment, unemployment and unemployment rate for current month, 
previous month and year ago, with percent changes. Issued monthly. 
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Sii tnary of Employrrent and Uneniployment t California g Part A 

Total employment table S| with major industry group breakdowns, and 

unemployment by month and year since 1966. Published yearly for the 

state* 

Surrmary of Employm3nt and Unemployment > California ♦ Part B : 
Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultxu^al 
Establishments 

Employment tables for the state by month and year, with major industry 
group breakdowns, prior to 1966. 

III. Occupational Analysis Field Center, 1525 So. Broadway, Lo^ Angeles 90015 

Career Guides for Entry Occupations 

Set of booklets each of which describes entry Jobs in a particular 
industry. For each Job tells duties, training, hiring requirements, 
and promotional opportunities. 

IV. The following materials may be requested from your nearest Employment Service 
office of the Department of Human Resources Development: 

\ 

Choosing Your Occupation, DE 6034 

Six page pamphlet dealing with interests, aptitiides and how to find 
occupations with the greatest opportunities. 

Get That JobI DE 3718 

Tips on how to obtain a Job. Space to record personal information, 
education, employment record and references. 

Hov; to Get and Hold the Right Job> DE 606? 

Pamphlet dealing with personal characteristics, Job interviews and 
letters of application. 

Hov; to Prepare Yourself for Job Interviews « DE 603 3 

Brief pamphlet discussing personal appearance, a fact sheet and other 

tips on Job interviews. 

Mini Guides t DE 6245 

Haiidouts describing the duties of particular occupations. In general 
terms tells where he learns, where he works and how he gets that Job. 
Designed for a person with limited reading ability. Some available ^ 
in Spanish. 

V. Information concerning publications of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(such as Area V/age Svurveys, Consumer Price Index, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
and career pamphlets) may be obtained at 450 Golden Gate, Box 36017, San 
Francisco 9a02 (phone 415-556-4678). ' 
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GUIDELINES AND PROCEDURES FOR DEVELOPING 
A RESOURCE HANDBOOK FOR COUNSELING THE PHYSICAI.LY HANDICAPPED 


The material which follows has been prepared to assist 
California community colleges which desire to prepare 
a resource handbook for use of their high school and 
college counselors. A completed model handbook is 
available at Chabot College as an example and should 
be used in conjunction with the attached supplementary 
information . 


Published by the South County Joint Junior College District 
as Project Number 01-61317-C065-73, funded under 
Title I, Part C, Section 131(b) of Public Law 90-576 
Hayward, California 
June 1973 


'IMio project whirli sp.JwncJ Llirso (iiildoliuos and lUo kosourco Handbook 
sprang from lUv. recomrnondal (ons and lu-odi^ ^LMU'ratcnl hy the statewide 
of forts of 1971-72 to Lniprov*.^ the vocational education opportunities for 
pUysLcaily handicapped students . An intensive effort was undertaken 
through the leadership of the Chancel ior*s Office of the California 
Community Colleges to stimulate vocational programs and services for the 
physically handicapped. Tunds available under Part B of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 were not being used in too many Instances and 
handicapped students were not receiving full opportunity at some community 
colleges. To alert and better prepare community college staff members, two 
projects were funded - one was EPDA-funded at Cerritos College - and one 
was VEA-Part B-funded at Chabot College. As a result of the cooperating 
efforts of these two projects, a series of statewide workshops were held 
during 1971-72 which trained an "enabler for the physically handicapped" 
in each comirunity college and a group of "trainers" who provided leadership 
in a region for the enablers. It was evident at the conclusion of these 
workshops that a local resource handbook in counseling the physically 
handicapped was needed both for community college counselors and their 
counterparts in feeder high schools. Further, local resource information 
was needed to inform counselors and students of available (or "accessible") 
occupations for various categories of the physically handicapped. A final 
recommendation of the college trainers for the physically handicapped was 
that such a resource handbook be developed by a community college, with 
special funding, and that the most effective way of developing the content, 
format, and utilization of the handbook be determined. Hence, not only 
would a complete handbook he available as a model to all California 
community colleges, but also a description of the processes of developing 
the resource guide. 

With this need in mind, Chabot College submitted an application for funding 
under the VEA Part C funding. The application was approved and the project 
has been completed. The Guidelines and Procedures for Developin g A Resource 
Handbook for Counsel ing the Physical ly Handicapped is a document intended 
to be helpful to community colleges which desire to develop their own 
resource handbook. A model handbook is available upon request to Chabot 
Collei^e and should be used in conjunction with these guidelines. 
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GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPING A RESOURCE HANDBOOK FOR 
COUNSELING THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
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S UGGESTED PROCEDURES IN DEVELOPING THE HANDBOOK 


A. Introduct ton 

An early assumption of the Chabot College Project Steering Committee was 
that the only way to develop a counseling resource handbook that would be 
"useful*' and would be "used" was to have the potential "users" (high 
school and college counselors) actually develop and review the material. 
Further, physically handicapped students should participate both in the 
design of the handbook and in reviewing and revising the prepared 
materials. For technical accuracy and review; of agency philosophy, repre- 
sentatives of significant public agencies working with the physically 
handicapped should review materials. Employers and members of the 
technical-vocational faculty should be primary resources in developing 
the list of "accessible occupations." 

With these general agreements, the following procedures were followed 

in developing the handbook and are recommended to ether community colleges. 

B . Procedures 

1. Form a Handbook Steering Committee of 4-5 persons involved with 
physically handicai^ped students and including both administrative 
and faculty staff members. This committee should determine the 
purposes and develop the preliminary plans and approach to be used 
in creating the handbook. Decide who will be assigned to direct the 
project. 

2. Organize a Counselor Handbook Advisory Committee 

a. Obtain one or two representatives from each unified or high 
school district, by contacting the district director of pupil 
personnel services and explaining the project. Indicate the 
value of having a representative who is working with or interested 
in physically handicapped students. Consider also adding 2 or 3 
high school work experience and/or special education coordinators 
to the committee. 

b. Review the names with the college Enabler for the Physically 
Handicapped and the Dean of Students or designate to obtain their 
endorsement suggestions. Also determine which college counselors 
will be asked to serve. 

c. Contact each proposed member and obtain her or his commitment 
to serve. 

d. Set the first meeting date. 

3. Organize a Student Advisory Committee 

a. Obtain 5-7 recommended student names from the College Enabler 
for the Physically Handicapped. Review the proposed names with 
the Dean of Students or Director of Student Services for their 
endorsement or suggestions. 
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0. ('oiUa»;.L oach -i'nsevi momhtM i >in hov or i\iH commitment 
to sorvn, 


r. , Sot tho iLrst in''^»n{ui; cJalo. 

ho III .-in ori(MvtatU>n ^hk' ;Onn!)ln>; iiiorLin-* of tho Counselor Handbook 
iviRory Coniml. f ( . 

a. At t^itis m»M'. if>v^., 'ni(Mii t^ ' to thr purpose"- -uvl objectives 
(>!" iianillH)ok . 

b. <'>n«jiiiT thr approach t(> I'" w • ' Ir vo 1 op I ^-ho cDntont of 
tlio handbook. 

(1) As part of this prcu-t'cjR, .^-wunino the cnituMi: and format of 

I ht» Chnbot; Collo)iie "Handh.^.'l lOr ConnseMnK ilip Physically 

: .,4n(i i a; ,p''d ^tMiloiit** a v. .a i ' • uMi'-r niodel and ^A'ude. 

t-. i 't't 1 1 ' . n . ''''^ t > «i»'\rt . , » • :' .ijifon''- an*J chapter/ 

appi^nu 1 r.'nt« )'s. OiH» ai'«Maia: v^' i tho iis«' "M* a task group 
for I ^. vial' "ir.!' ' rt; ;;honhi i>e provided to 

P»:ritOJh » ..f i.'iv>^;sa . ' ■ ' '. ''v i'lM". Is r\ i so a fine possibllltv 

loi a .. jf.v^, .n.i',.'; , ; aoriai funds are available. 

Next, hold a meetiiU'. » hi- u l /ujv^^ory CJomi'i i i i , 

a. Ai III is nie<M in>:, i^rinnf rhi- ^t'ui i'. - in the pr«»)ect and to their 
ro I « , 

u. A.^. , t^i ; M r.-vi«^w the pi- in)-** • , .a\^;()in)?, written handbook 

.'.>i :-. ii" ■ . a . ^; ilovolopol 1 v i' aii'^'Mors Advisory Committee 

i <>«. , , 

CniM i?Hi • . . J '. i dua ! , si'ia I ! Mi l lull couiiii i * r e»'* meetings as 

L**^iu.'^'ii m« i ; . Mi'ip 1 .'t i on j ; i" 1 i rs : :tau »>f tiie ihaidbook. 

.1. /ho re',. i-i«.«t'i«^r si. »ti ' . i»; t primary ?iiriv in <^'*ve'« \u 

IVm: \\ I , c-; I'lWi III. 

Serai a dialL »' • / ' ' daiaia ^ol », • I sa i , i r^^c c ions i ai ( 

s u^/;»^s 1 1 On.; 1 1.' .i(ivis'W'\- » intni . I ( .Mi.i».Ms and to (;ch»^r appropria' t- 
indi V i dufi i s ia i hi* ( a:!!^!!!!! i i - v/la) ari* M^latod to the piiysically 
handicapped . 

a. I*re[>.irj a d is i r i l> mi or- I'-r •>! jndlviduals who should receive 
final oo^)io^: i»i ti»'' airifii >■ - 

Prep i"^' M.> l ina! ilaa m ..|ui ...k the hi^i» s- iiool advisory 

ro.njiiitt'^ MP;,.ii«'r. . l^ a» iivoi / to t'»' ( « )urtso I » > Ts lu their 
«I i s t r ia"t I' « ^h Hcin> Is , 

-.ini^ h(»w '-^ ' '.n». .'numal''- . I . ( a I I!m ^'jI' , Th »*oiiiu a*- /. 

■ ,M ■ ..; i]j I , . t . 1 Liii. I' * I U'. na riiyfi I ' r. i I y -.aiuu capped , 

t s ' J. t al^^.• I I oin tlie h i >j,h s^-n. ( i • pri;* •iitnt j v- s 


A:v!'*>i*v;. J ! il^Ji^.J!*"!'! .ii'jA .^^-'j L*-'^'.^Ji- 

Uarlui.; tin* course of thl.-; r(\sf»/j I'ch *nt»l U I luios durLng the coniinittoo 
and sulxHMnml ttoo nteetinK^* siiiL;^^'^ t i uiis r^r rocommondat tons would be ui^do 
thaL, v/itlle gi>od, were beyond tlio sropo of this project • It was thought 
tliat by including thoni briol l.y in this i^ection, the committee might 
provide a spark to a "change agent" out there or in our midst or, at the 
very least, provokt^ r^oww. thinking as to possible solutions to the problems 
which r.i'iderlie these recommendations. 

hoLf^ commit Lees, /or example, i el f ihni fui'ther research into the 
relationship between the handicapped student and his environment was 
needed. Both spoke out for the developni*>nt oi a "counselor liaison** 
between thti high schools and the commMnity roLiege of a given di.M rict 
(if the rollege counselor is to have a hi»r ler understanding of the 
aptitudes and int'M"*vsts as well as tiu t;T cules of a specific handicapped 
s I ndent ) . 

The coujise'nrs and Ihe students both rrrcinmir^nded in-service training of 
counselors, tenchers, and placement rcnt»^r personnel to help them move 
awav from s lere'>( vpes nnd toward an incro.i.ed appreciation of the individ- 
uaJ i t y of tlie haiuHcapped person, of »"he i tiu-or tatice of his own attitude 
toward his dlsabiJ Ity, and of the valae in fcctislng on what he caji do 
rather than on what he cannot. The counselors felt that a course for the 
handi cM/'pod an^l those who work with them shou1<i be developed and could 
perhaps be entitie'd "The PrychoLogy of Special Problems." The students 
reeonr.;;eMded seii.i.uars for parents of th'» disabled, as well as concerned 
LeJCii-'rs r-iiii connsf'Jors- These seminars should focus on current and 
i'.unie programs for the handicapped 

The students, in particular, felt there was little value, for counseling 
purposes. In definitions and feared that whatever value they may have 
wouiil be more than offset by their tendency of encouraging sterotyping 
on che part of the counselor. 

it was /<lso recon;.^ii^nded nhat cnmpus maps hv prepared in Braille (or, 
as th«* Univ'Tsi'v <U California at Berkeley has done, a scale model of 
l:he campus be dHVeloped for orientation of the blind). It was suggested 
t'.Mf. 'i t Ape n!« onlinv:; of tiie handbook be made and placed in the library 
l!.sivaL:i>, center r-n that Lhe inrormatlon contained would be made available 
to the one ire cnmpus community and in a form pa rt iciiln rl y usefnl to the 
blind. It; was also agreed that a brochi.it ^'^ slu.Mild be develt^ped to announce 
the handbook and Its contents to the sclh>o] (^ommtinities involved. 

T)»f» i.'jsut^ of 1 1 -uispo rt at ion neods for the iiandi capped i^ a problem at 
t h*' fomtnnnity college level, primarily. Tfio cnmmitteer, recommended 
lurtht-*r research into what al ternati vi^v. are available, tViei.r cost, avid 
thr^ available resources to ;'>ay for them. The college can't ferve the 
hand I i.apped It they can't get to it. 
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AN APPROACH TO A SIJRVKY OK ACCKSS I lU.r OCCUPATIONS 


^ • 1 n t roclnc r, L on a n d A I to rna t i vos KxaTn i n o d 

A continuing; need Is resource inf onnnt I on for counselors^ ro^.irdln),^ 
occupations which are available to disabled students with differing 
typos and degrees of physical handicaps. One might expect that such 
Information is readily available. It Is not. For that reason, v^no 
major objective of the Chabot College project was to develop information 
useful to counselors on available occupations. Although the original 
hope was to conduct a job market survey of *'ava 1 1 Ah le** occupations, the 
final outcome was something different - an opinion survey of "accessible" 
occupations. A brief discussion of alternatives explored and the reasons 
for finally adopting tlie opinion survey mod(^l may be useful to other 
colleges attempting to survey available occupations. 

At the outset of the project, much reviewing of the literature and field 
research of available data was carried on. It was soon evident that the 
process of making job market surveys of open positions was a very technical 
one, time consuming, not being done for the pliysicaliy handicapped, and 
that the data goes quickly out of date, Furthermore, the almost Infinite 
types and degrees of physical handicaps, the variations of job-affecting 
personal-emotional factors among handicapped persons and other Individual 
factors makes it extremely difficult to generalize to the point where 
particular occupations can be earmarked as "available'* to a particular 
type of physically handicapped person. Yet, some identification of 
community college curricula which are "more" useful to the career-seeking 
physically handicapped student is highly desirable. 

The following are among alternative approaches wlrlcl) were explored without 
favorable results and therefore abandoned in favor of an employer opinion 
survey : 

1 . Develop a listing of actual jLobs h^ld in a sample of industries and 
business firms by persons with a particular disability. 


This approach was encouraged by some research analysts of the California 
Department of Human Resources Development but somewhat discouraged by 
some representatives of the California Department of Rehabilitation. 
The latter felt that any identification of occupations held by disabled 
persons might tend to "earmark" certain jobs and prove to be limiting 
and negative in the impact on employers and job-seekers. 

Tn some discussions with employers, it became evident that few had 
data on their physically handicapped job-holders. And little enthu^ 
siasm was shown for gathering such data because, in tlie final analysis, 
the information would have to come from each employee. The difficulties 
of defining a disability which would require special vocational 
instruction program support by a community college were great. The 
laagnitude of the task, the reluctance of employers to identify "disabled 
employees and the difficulties of defining disabili ties caused this 
approach to be abandoned. 

2. Develop a listing of employers who have a program for hiring the 

physically handicapped or who, in practice, seek out the physically 
handicapped . 
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The riehl Interviews indicated rather soon that although a few 
fii-ms have definite programs (i.e. the film processing firm which 
employs the blind person to work in darkroom technical areas), such 
programs are quite limited and do not relate to many of the college 
curricula which might well be available to disabled students. 
Furthermore, in several instances it was apparent that employers do 
not want to be ''labelled" as hiring the handicapped. They prefer to 
consider each applicant on his merits and treat the ptiysically 
disabled person as an individual situation. Finally, an excellent 
project was developed by the American River College where a large 
number of job market research interviews were held with employers 
in the Greater Sacramento Area. A specific objective was to identify 
job possibilities for handicapped persons. It was found that the data 
were not available, very difficult to determine and the results dis- 
couraging. Although a fine collection of employer information sheets 
was developed for the use of counselors at the college, the job infor- 
mation on available careers for the handicapped student was less than 
satisfactory. 

A consideration of these factors led to abandoning this approach. 

3. Research existing data on current job openings available for the 
disabled person. 

This information was not located. Neither the job-banks nor research 
reports of the California Department of Human Resources Development, 
nor the reports of the Department of Rehabilitation nor information 
compiled by the State or local Governor's Committee on Hiring the 
Handicapped contained such information. To research such information 
was a task of much greater magnitude than could be carried out by the 
Chabot College project. Such a task would require a fully staffed job 
placement office at the College, with resources to maintain updated 
information, since the data becomes quickly obsolete. Even with the 
resources of the California Department of Human Resources, it is 
estimated that only about 10 percent of actual job openings come to 
its attention. 

B . Procedures to Conduct an Opinion Survey of Accessible Occupations (One 
Approach) 

After the above somewhat discouraging forays into possible alternative 
methods of making a job market survey, it was decided that an effort within 
the reach of any community college should be designed. Certainly the 
central project objective was to provide data useful to co unselors of 
handicapped students rather than to placement offices. Further, the 
occupational information should open career doors and give the counselor 
and disabled student career hopes. If the method of developing occupa- 
tional data could contain within it a vitality which would stimulate 
efforts by the college faculty and citizen-employer advisory committees 
to open doors, so much the better. These were among the cunsiderations 
which ^ed to the survey model finally used and described below. 


The Chabot College Handbook for Counseling the Physically Handicapped 
Student contains a description of what was done and why. In brief, it 
was decided to utilize the resources which each community college has 
^^dily at hand to develop information on "accessible occupations." This 
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slioulcl h(» tlK/!i^l»t of as a pilot project, wliicli requires ro f inonicMit: and 
exploration of altoniative job market analyses. Tlie following pcoceclm*-; 
provide* an employer/occupaLlona L faculty opinion survey of which occupations 
are accessible to various types of )>hysical]y handicapped students (speech, 
hearing, orthopedic, visual). Tlu* occupations are those for which oxlstinR 
college occupational programs prepare. 

Steps 

1. lilst ea'::h ruriLcLilum in the Collp^f:' i e* hni cal-vocational program. 

2. Prepare separate lists of occupations for which students are prepared 
by each curriculi.im. 

a. Make preliminary jist from key full- time /part-time facultv meTn^ir- 
responses . 

b. Check against Dictionary of Orcnpational Training and with fhe 
Dean of Tevha i cal-Vocational KducatLon for accuracy and 
completeness . 

-Use jud>;ment to avoid overly detailed job titles and yet to 
include generic titles which are in use. 

3. Prepare tJie survey questionnaire (sample attached). Consider computer. 

4. Obtain corrt=>cted lists of advisory c^.^mmJLtees for each curriculum, 
witl; member addresses and firms represented. 

a. Deiele any non-employer names. 

3, For each member of a particular advisory committee, prepare a ques- 
tionnaire which contains the list of occupations in the curriculum 
related to the particular advisory committee's subject area. 

6. From directories of local chamb*>rs of commerce prepare lists of 
selected firms not represented by college advisory committees . 

a. Decide which 0';cupations Lists rn.'ed further input* 

7. Prepare riuestionaaire Tor persnnnoi in;:v;ager or other contact person 
f o r each f i rm ( pi lOr. ' n adva m e L o o'o t .u n the name) . 

8. Address and slgrr ed«-.h letter indlviduai l.v . 

9. Keep check 11c". i. :o note date each perscn ^.-as sent a questionnaire 
and tic'ite returned ( for followup) . 

10. Mail questionnaires, with a stamper., addre.-^^sed, return envelope. 

a. Also send a copy to p^rh college faculty member in the particular 
occupat io^-^'i 1 {'rc)gr':rf] ;iroa. 

11. Organise roLarnea questionnaires according to the particular advisory 
conuiiiLtee 's subj ec t-macter, and insert into binder file, properly 
indexed. 


12. Make correct tons on the occupational titles where changes have been 
made by respondents on their questionnaires. 

-Kpep a master list of occupation titles for which each occupational 
program prepares students. (This is a useful by-product of the 
survey, for distribution to counselors and other public use.) 

13. Followup by phone on unreturned questionnaires, on the 7th workday 
following mailing. 

14. Complete a tally of questionnaire responses, bv the 10th day. 

15. Convene ad hoc employer advisory coiuiti i t ff.'o uf 5-7 representatives 
of **accessible occupations,^* to analyze the survey results, 

a. Come to agreement on the listing of "accessible occupations" to 
be made available to counselors and faculty for their use in 
working with handicapped students. 

A Special Word on Placement 

It should be pointed out that a college with sufficient resources has a 
choice from among at least three basic proj^rams which can assist physically 
disabled students to be placed in jobs following completion of their 
occupational curricula: 

1. Employ a work experience coordinator whose responsibility is to work 
with the occupational faculty and employers to place students in a 
work experience program that may lead to a career occupation. This 
approach gives both employer and student a chance to assess each 
other before a final job commitment is made. 

2. Negotiate a contract, if possible, with the Department of Rehabili- 
tation. A rehabilitation counselor might be assigned on an extended 
basis to the college with responsibilities to match disabled students 
with occupational programs and job placement. 

-This needs careful consideration to be sure no disabled students 
are left out because of their not meeting the Department's eligibility 
standards or usual methods of operation, 

3. Set up a placement office with a definite rf^.spons i bil i ty to locate 
full-time career occupations for disabled students who complete 
occupational programs or who otherwise seek placement. 
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CHABOT COLLEGE 

SOUTH COUNTY JOINT JUNIOR ( OLLIiGli DISTRICT 

2555f> HKSPKKIAN nODl.KVAKl) llAYWAHD. CAMKOUNIA 94545 
415 — 782-:iOOO KXT. 4 39 


col ; Kcr w district 


Keed L. Bufllington 
Suptrin tendtn t'Prttidtn t 


April 12, 1973 


Dear 


GOVl'KNINC, HOARD 

James S, Martin, President 

Dorothy Hudgins, Secretary 

E. J. "Jfiy** Chinii 

Fred M. Duman 

Ann Duncan 

Charles W. Stone 

L. Arthur Van Etten 


This request Ir made to you as a member of one of our citizen's advisory 
committees. The task is urgent. It should take no more than 15 minutes of your time. 

We at Chabot College must advance our instructional programs in occupational 
areas leading to employment and careers for students with physical handicaps. A key 
question is "What occupations are most accessible to trained persons with disabilities 
of (1) vision, (2) hearing, (3) speech, or (A) orthopedic?'^ 

?lease (1) check each disability column opposite the listed occupation if 
the job could be handled by the "right person" with the particular handicap; (2) circl e 
the check if you have actually hired such a handicapped person at some time; (3) return 
this reply in the stamped envelope. 


^fy thanks to you. 


JRM:bg 


John R. McKinley / 

Dean of Administrative Services 



OCCUPATION 


DISABILITY 


Speech Impaire d | Heari ng Impaired 


Mute 


: »»Hard to 
listen 
to" 


Deaf 


Hard of 
hearing 


Orthopedi c Impaired [IV isio n Impaired 

Partially 
Sighted 


Wheelchai r 


Poor 
Mobility/ i 


Dexterity 


Blind 


! M 


__ERLC 


M 
D 


Please comment on other side. 


II. SUGCESTKD TAHLK OK COMTKNTS 


Page 
Number 


Map of the 

Introduc Lion 


I'o 1 1 oee Di s tri ct 


Table of Contents 
Foreword .... 


Counselin^k; chu liavuil capped: An OvcrvLiv 

The Educatioaai. Reisu Lirci?^ 1 ot rc)f1ii(:t i f-»n arhi Notes 


The tlLgii :M:tK)olf? . . 

Co 1 1 


Otner Local Col lego and lJniver.sit.y Confari^: , . , 
The Co iiuuuaL Ly Re s o u n; v^i - E. n f c r» ( 1 n f • ' i r - 1 1 n n ( I ^ i ( « i ^ » s 
A K f:' s o ur c e D L r c c t: o ry 


Cross Indexes - A, By Disabilliy Served 
B, By Agency Function 


Counsel lag t2\e ^^jL:^!?jL^i! V eter an: Resourcov . . . . . 
Occ upa L ions A,'^'^c e s_s_U) Ij;^ to i\ t e Phys ica lly H a 1 1 i i c -■ i : ' pe? d 

(' ros s Index by 01 s ab i L i I. . 

Appe ndixes - I n t rod'i^ t, i on nnd ^^)t.o'; 


Resource Direclor i , Occupational (Nis- " Mf*/^ 
Recomnioaded Koadia)^p 


'nd 


B. Issues for i) i .'U*uss [on aiid Re t" 1 < t i c >n ^ i;.'* ^'onnselor . 

C C 1 af ;s j r i cat: i (^n i"^ i" i.'n»» Phys icallv llAind i t .hM'*"'^^ 

U. A C'losSfjjy ol" 'J r» ni'^; 

Count V rubllc 


Sppr \ :\ \ d\H^at i (^n Sc-^t vl ces In 
Sciiool^; 19 72 (roM-out Oiarr.) 


• • • 
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IV. HANDBOOK OUTLINE AND COMMENTS ON TllK CHA1U)T COLLb:GK MODFJ. 


Nap of tht* College Di strict 

Since this map defines Llie intondc-d avi'n oi* coverage of the handbook, 
It Is recommended that community cul Logo districts use a similar 
approach. 

Introduction 

Introduction could probably be used by other districts with only 
s lipju modif icat ions . 

Foreword 

This too could be nearly standardized "Only the names have 

been changed (to protect the innocent)*" 

Table of Contents 

This also could remain constant for otlier districts - even including 
the appendix items . 

I . Counseling the Handicapped: An Overview 

Although this section can ne used by any district as it is, a local 
college Handbook coniniittee would probably want to write their own, 

1 1 . The Educational Resources - Introduction and Notes 

Although the basic information witliin tliis section would be changed, 
the format could remain the same. Tlie layout of the material on the 
high schools (high school district name and address; contact person; 
senior high school names and addresses; "programs for the physically 
handicapped" listed alphabetically by type of disability with additional 
entries made regarding modified physical education and district work 
experience coordination) and the material on the community college 
(physical facilities, basic services^ speci--il •'.ourses, the college 
resource center for the handicapped - if there is one -- the campus 
{ ffice of specj'H student services and ompLoyment, a map of the campus, 
and a listing of technical vocational programs) could be duplicated by 
any district. The listing of "other college and university contact " 
received a n'miber of "great value" ratings. 

.11. The Community Resou rces 

The directory f.nd cross indexes of this section would be useful to 
other districts only as an illustration of how to present the infor- 
mation. 

IV. Counseling the Disabled iteran 

Some information on the disabled veteran studencs should be included 
in a handbook of this type. This chapter is in preliminary form and 
requires revisions to include a broader scope of content. 
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V. Accessible Occupatio ns Survey 


This would be ul' iniurest. in. I may ovtMi bo of some use to other districts 
as It stands. Tla- undor ly i rissumptions and process followed could be 
duplicated by any dLstrin, and (mumi/,!) information is presented in the 
handbook to enable? another district io conduct tlieir own survey us.ng 
their own resources. Tlir cross index used in this section is also an 
idea which may be easily borrowed by other districts. 


VI . Appendixes 

A. "Resource Directories . . 

Could be duplicated and nst-Mi as it is. 

B. "Issues for Discussion . . 

Would possibly be rewritrtei) ()y the committees of each district. It 
is a good addict (in to the haiulhook.. 

C. "Classification . . 

Could be duplicated and used as is. 

D. "A Glossary ..." 

Could be duplicated and used as is. 

E. "Special Education Services ..." 

If other counties have this in f ornia tion published, it could be adopted 
and revised for the particular community college district. 



V. PREPARED CONTENT W HICH CAN DE INCLUPED 

The followLng materlais are part of the Chabot College Handbook which can 
be used with littlo or no revision. 
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A. COONSELIiNG THE HANDICAPPED: AN OVERVIEW 


Counseling a handicappod indi^Mdtial rloes not in many ways differ f'"''' 
counseling any other student. His or her stages oJ viiop^ * . - . .[> 
similar, but there is at least one important difference. A handicappfd 
person must learn Co accept: and manage a different identity from the "nonn. " 
This is a tough job - difficult for anyone, and even harder when a feeling 
of being ^'stigmatized" is Involved. It can be equally hard to fully accept 
oneself whether the stigma Is insignificant; or a major difficulty, Erving 
Goffman in his book titled ^^Stigma^*^ discusses this fully, as well as some 
of the other ideas mentioned here, 

In the normal growth pattern, one gains maturity as he learns to 
understand and accept: himself. In this there is no difference in the growth 
process of the handicapped person and that of the not-so-handicapped. In 
gaining ?.n accurate perception of his student, the counselor must also be 
aware that limitations may often hasten maturity, and individuals will vary 
in need as they come to the counselor. They may already have worked through 
acceptance of their limitations and may need to lean on the counselor only 
in terms of his being a source of information and a facilitator in assisting 
them in achieving their \iltimate potential. In assisting a student to reach 
his potential in the area of vocational choice, the counselor of the handi- 
capped student need simply be a source of information so that the counselee 
can make and feel responsible for his own decision. 

It is vitally important that the handicapped person be accepted for 
what he has to offer, as well as for his limitations. Care must be taken 
in defining what he does have to offer, and stereotypes must be closely 
exam.ined. Though one may expect the handicapped individual to be "different," 
he may not himself feel that difference, and the expectation then may create 
that difference. 

Another element Important to the < ouiiseiing relationship is one of 
accepting the feelings of the student: as being authentic and of worth to 
him. People too often tend to tell a handicapped person, "Don't feel sorry 
for yourself," The Viaiidi '-apped person umy get the notion that "I shouldn't 
feel sorry for myself." i^o mav then rr'im.'ss these very real feelings, and 
not work through r.hem to more positive fo*^^ lings and strengths, A wall-of- 
tears may begin to develop which oould effectively block personal growth 
and the ability to be open with otherr^?. 

The counselor need liot necessarily feel Lliat he should "buck up" the 
student who is feeling sorry for himself. Perhaps it is as well to permit 
him that privilege, for through that feeling in.slght may be gained which 
will help the individual work through problems. Tliere is an important 
distinction between feeling Koriry for oa^i^s self and feeling ashamed. Handi- 
capped persons too often feel inappropriately ashamed and confuse this with 
feeling sorry for oneself; as a consequence, the handicapped person may feel 
himself to be less "worthy" as an individual. Active listening, as described 


Goffman, Erving, Sti gma , Prentice~-Hall, J':iiglewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
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by 'I'homas (Gordon In "l^arcnt Kl" foct I vencss Trainiii^"^ Is a particularly 
Iit'lplul antj effective way to lielp a person lieeome aware ut* lUs feelings, 
own tliom and work througli them. 

If the handicapped person is to have an ope relationship witli an 
important other person, he must be able to share with that person information 
about his handicap which is part of his day-to-day reality. The counselor 
may be very valuable to the student who may feel a problem in sliaring such 
information. 

It is natural, as Goffman mentions in '^Stigma,'' for a handicapped 
person to need to control information about himself which he feels may some- 
how damage his perceived identity, particularly if the handicap is not 
readily noticeable. Although there are people and situations when little 
or no information need be shared, sharing of information is_ important for 
open relationships with others important to the individual. The handicapped 
person must make decisions, "To whom and to what extent do I owe information, 
and to whom do I owe little or nothing?" These decisions may well be based 
on how he presently perceives himself and how he perceives that others see 
him. There is sometimes a big difference in these perceptions. In an open, 
caring relationship there is a possibility of growth in looking at and 
questioning the differing perceptions as to a handicapped person's identity. 

Decisions the person makes regarding information control are also based 
on what is acceptable to him at his stage of development. In counseling 
adolescents and young adults the counselor must recognize this need for 
information control as the individual comes to terms with himself. He is, 
besides being involved with his personal growth, concerned about his desir- 
ability by peers and especially by the opposite sex. He is concerned about 
his ability to communicate a socially acceptable self, and needs to be 
acceptable on even terms with others. Thus the heightened need during this 
period of life to control information which might damage one's image, whether 
this information is in fact damaging, or perhaps imagined, is another ques- 
tion and perhaps another problem. 

As mentioned earlier, if the handicapped individual is to have an open 
relationship with another, he must be able to sliare himself, Tt seems 
important to mention that the other with whom he would share must constantly 
avoid "leading" in that sharing process and imposing stereotypes. In the 
process of imposing stereotypes there is a danger of assuming either that 
the handicapped person has difficulty, or does not have difficulty, in 
accepting his limitations and/or assets. The counselor and the counselee 
may also have difficulty in working through this process together, and it is 
one area where the greatest rapport must be established before the problem 
is openly approached and hopefully resolved. 

In this process the counselor may be of exceeding value to the student 
in helping him to understand that if others cannot understand and/or accept 
his limitation(s) , then it is their problem more than his (i,e, its a" problem 


2. Gordon, Thomas, Parent Effectiveness Training , Van Rees Press, New York, 
1970. 
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for him if he is denied a job because of their non-acceptance). Thomas 
Gordon's concept of Who Owns the Problem is important liere. The iiandl- 
capped person mast own his own problem of accepting himself, but cannot be 
responsible for the inability of others to accept iiis limitation, and/or 
understand it. Again, as mentioned earlier, the greatest difficulty is in 
his acceptance of self. Once this is accomplished, and he can come to 
accept himself, then the important others in his life can do so also. 


( Note ; This content may require more information on the 
vocational implications of the medical problems a handi- 
capped person must endure. The counselor should be 
challenj^ed to equip himself to understand these problems. 
The local office of the Department of Rehabilitation may 
be a valuable resource in obtaining free access to 
competent medical consultation.) 
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APPENDIX 


RESOURCE DIRECTORIES, OCCUPATIONAL RESOURCES AND RECOMMENDED READINGS 
birec tori.e s 

"Bay Area Directory of Health and Welfare Services/' (looseleaf ) , 
Bay Area Social Planning Council, Regional Office, 577 - I4th Street, 
Oakland, California 94612, 1967. (615/835-2300) 

Listed here because of its wiHespread use through- 
out the Ray Area , It Is , howeve r , cons 1 do i ably 
GUI'- of- date and has been essentially replaced by 
the Alamedn County resource dlrectorlei? below, 

"Community Services Directory with Emphasis on Health and Educational 
Services," Alameda County Schools Department, 244 West Wlnton Avenue, 
Hayward, California 94544, February, 1972. 

Primarily a health and education resource reference 
guide, focusing on community services available to 
individuals residing in the scliool districts of 
Emeryville, Oakland and San Leandro, 

"A Directory of the Human Resources of Alameda County," Alameda 
County Human Resources Agency, 401 Broadway, Oakland, California, 94607, 
annual, (415/874-5138) 

The directory is currently free, with a maximum of 
three going to a particular agency. It is necessary 
to go in person to pick up a copy of the current 
edition. They are considering making a small charge 
for future issues uit^i ing them more freely avail- 
able. 

Occupationa l Resource Inf ormatlon 

"Counselor * s Lal'onnatlon Servic e/' Published Quarterly, B'nai B'rith 
Career and Counseling Services, 1660 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W, , Washington, 
D,C. 20036. Subscription $7.00 per year. 

This Is an annotated bio U oj^rapliy of current 
literature on educational unci vocational guidance, 

" DicL ionarv of Occupat ional Ti tles , \/oi . 1, Definitions of Titles," 
1965, U, S, Dep.'ir Unent of Labor, Government: Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C, 204C2, Price: $7.75 
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Lists titles i\nd bdsic do f i ni t i ons for 21,741 
different jobs. Tells the "wluiL, why, und liow" 
of most jobs in tlic U.S. ocononiy. Tl is llie 
sLiindord rufLTcMice work Tor Dccup.a i oivi I defini- 
tions. Titles listed in a I phcilK» I i Cii I order, (See 
f)i f t i ouiU'y Supplements iH and #2 below.) 

" Die t i on J ry oj Occupcit iona I T 1 1 1 e s , Vc^L IJ , Occupa t i oniil C 1 dss i f i ca- 
t Ion ," 1965, U. S. Department of Lal)or, CJovernniont Printing Office, 
Wasl'iington, D.C. 20402. Price: $6.75 

Organizes all jobs in Volume L into useful >^roupings 
which show important relationships that exist 
among jobs in terms of: -similar technolo^^y (the 
Occupational Group Arrangement); -similar worker 
requirements (the Worker Traits Arrangement); 
-similar industrial settings (tlie Industry 
Arrangement of Titles.) 

The Worker Traits Arrangement in this volume 
consists of 114 job clusters or "families'* 
called Worker Trait Groups. All jobs in any 
given cluster make similar requirements on 
workers. These Worker Trait Groups are extremely 
useful in vocational counseling and career 
development. Volume II also provides valuable 
indexes for understanding the Data-People-Things 
relationships in jobs and the individual Worker 
Trait requirements of Training Time, Aptitudes, 
Interests, Temperaments, Physical Demands, and 
Working Condition. (See Dictionary Supplements 
f>l and #2 Below. ) 

" Guide to Federal Career Literature ." 1971, Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Pr int ing Of f ice , Washington, D.C. 20402. Price. 40c 

Serves as a convenient reference guide to Federal 
recruiting literature. Contains brief descriptions 
of 224 publications from 46 different departments 
and agencies. 

" Occupational Outlook Handbook, " 1972, U. S. Department of Labor, U.S, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Price $6.25 

Discusses employment prospects for over 800 jobs 
of general interest. Provides a basis for comparing 
career possibilities in terms of nature of the 
work; location of employment; training, other 
qualifications, and advancement; employment out- 
look; and earnings and working conditions. 

" Occupational Outlook Handbook in Brief, " 1972-72 Edition, State of 
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California, UeparLmont oE Human Resources DcvelopmenL , Employiuant 
Dat«'i cjnd Research, 800 Capitol Mall, SacramcBnto, California 95814 

Thi s i s a ri»pr inl of pagos 12 Lh rough 33 of 
"Occupational Outlook Quarterly" for Spring 
of 1972. Lists employm';;nt outlook for various 
jobs . 

" Selected Characteristics of Occupat ions , A Supplement to the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles 1966 (supplement #1), U.S. De,>artment of 
Labor, U.S. Governnnent Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
Price: $2.25 

Lists all jobs in Volume I in numerical order 
by occupational code number and provides the 
following specific Worker Trait requirements 
for each job: 

-physical demands made upon workers 
-typical working conditions encountered 
-general educational development needed 
-amount of specific vocational training Required. 

The i::r rangement of jobs in this Supplement 
corresponds with the Occupational Group 
_ Arrangement in Volume II, Supplement #1 
also identifies the Worker Trait Group page 
number in Volume II for each job in the 
Dictionary , 

"Selec ted Charac ter is tics of Occupat ions , Supplement 2_ to the Die t ion - 
ary of Occupational Titles ," 1968, U.S, Department of Labor, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Price: $1,50 (Also 
available from the regional U.S. Government Bookstore, 450 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, California 94102.) 

Rearranges all jobs and all Worker Trait information from 
Supplement //I according to the 114 Worker Trait Groups. 
The Groups are listed by the paj^^. number within Volume II 
where they appear. Within each Group listing in Supplement 
#2, the jobs are further arranged in numerical order by the 
degree of strength required to perform each job (i.e. first 
all "sedentary" jobs in numerical order, followed by all 
"light" jobs, then "medium," "heavy," and finally "very heavy" 
jobs). This supplement is very useful in dealing with the 
problem of transferability of skills, especially in working 
with handicapped clients. It also enables the user to view 
in one place the individual Training Time requirements, 
Physical Demands, and Working Conditions of all jobs in each 
Worker Trait Group. The arrangement of jobs in this supplement 
corresponds with the Worker Traits Arrangement in Volume II. 
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Recommended Readings 


Angel, Juvenal L, , Employment Opportunities for the Handicc ^ed . 
New York: World Trade Academy Press (Simon, Shuster, Inc., Distributors), 
1969. 411p. 

Arthur, Julietta K. , Employme nt for the Handl capped > New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1967, 272p., $5.95. 

Carroll , Rev. Thomas J . , Blindness - What It Is , What It Does « and 
How To Live With It , Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1961. 

California Department of Rehabilitation, (pamphlets), "Can Your 
Client be Rehabilitated Vocationally," "Opportunity for the Disabled 
Through the Open Door," and "Rehabilitation at a Glance." (These are 
available free from any office of the Department of Rehabilitation.) 

Felngold, S. Norman, The Counselor's Handbook: Readings in Counseling , 
Student Aid and Rehabilitation . Cranston, Rhode Islands The Carroll Press, 
1972, 288p., $12.00. 

Goffman, Erving, Stigma , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963, 147p. 

U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, "What You Should 
Know About Paraplegia," Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, 1970, 25<;:. 

U. Department of Labor, "interviewing Guides for Specific Disabil- 
ities," (pamphlets). Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Guides are available on Vision (1964, 
reprinted 1971); Speech and Hearing; and Orthopedic Disabilities (1954); 
among others. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


"Handicapped persons" are those individuals who are mentally retarded, 
hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously 
emotionally disturbed, crippled or other health impaired persons who by 
reason of their handicapping condition cannot succeed in a vocational 
program designed for persons without such handicaps and who, for that reason, 
require special educational assistance or a modified vocational or consumer 
and homemaking education program, 

At the high school level, special education services are usually e^c.-ah- 
lished for three general classifications of minors: the mmtally excep^i'. ! .•» ! 
C^etardpcl ad gift ed), the physically exccpt*ioTtnl , and tho cM^ucational'i v 
handicapped. For vocational education purposes, all of f-hese categories ace 
included and are eligible to participaLe under Public Lav/ 90-576 except the 
gifted. To be eligible for special vocational programs, program modifications, 
and related services under the 10% set-aside funds for the handicapped, an 
individual should fulfill the following conditions: 

1) He meets the criteria for classification as handicapped which 
have been established by the State Educational Agency for the 
categories included in the definition in the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 (see Lhe first paragraph above), 

2) He is diagnosed and classified by qualified professional 
persons . 

3) He is unable, because of his handicapping condition, to succeed 

in vocational programs designed for persons without such handicaps. 

The categories of handicaps have been selected for ease of identification 
and classification by the classroom teacher, '{^^e statements following each 
category are provided as examples of the types of handicaps in that category. 
For the purposes of this handbook we will examine only the classifications of 
the ''physically exceptional/' 

1. The Hearing Handicappctl The two classifications of hearing impaired 
are the hard of hearing and the deaf. 'lhe hard of hearing individual can hear 
and understand speech, but with difficulty. l^^e speech must be loud and the 
individual must use a hearing aid, or lip renditig along with a hearing aid, to 
supplement his own hearing.^ Students are considered deaf when careful examin 
ation proves that this sense is nonfunctional for learning purposes. A furtbor 
breakdown of the term "deaf* includes the prelingual--those whose hearing 
became nonfunctional prior to learning their native language; and the post- • 


'^State of California, State Plan for Vocational Education , Part I^, Admin - 
is trative Provisions , Sacramento, 1972, as reprinted in California State Dept. 
of Education, Vocationa l Education Programs for the Handicapped , Handbook for 
Vocational Education Section Personnel , (preliminary copy), Sacramento, 1972. 
(This definition also appears in the Federal Register , Vol 35, No, 91, Part II, 
Saturday, May -5^1970, Section 102.3 Definitions, p. 7335.) 

U. S. Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
giioyr^ sted Utilization of Resources and Guide for Expenditures ^ Revised Edition, 
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lingual deaf — those whose hearing became nonfunctional after the primary 
language had been acquired to some degree.^ 

2- Ttie Orthopedically Hand ica pped Orthopedic impaired conditions includ?. 
but are not limited to cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis, spin^ 
bifida, muscular di.strophy, quadriplegia, a aevore heart condition, etc. 
Students who are afflicted with these disabilities do not have an endowment for 
self-mobilitv, sitting in a classroom, and using normal materials for leamfn^i 
because of muscular and neuromuscular incapacities. Also, there are ".hos-M 
conditions that are related to skeletal and somatic deformities; e.g., 
scoliosis, tumors, bone cysts, conditions caused by accidents, club foot, and 
congenital dislocation of the hip. 

3. The Speech Handicapped — Speech is impaired when its deviation from 
the average draws attention to itself. Speech disabilities result from 
developmental (delayed speech) and functional (articulatory , vocal, stuttering) 
causes. Ihe characteristics are aberrant londness, pitch, rate, and quality. 
In the absence of associated handicaps, most of tliese students will make the 
same adjustment in school and society as do regular students.^ 

4, The Visually Handicapped — There are two primary divisions of the 
visually impaired: the partially sighted and the blind. Tn general, the 
partially sighted are able to utilize some remaining vision for learning. 

A blind student is one who has such limited vision that the use of his other 
senses (particularly hearing and touch) arp required when learning. Tn both 
cases special materials and instructional procedures are used to meet the needs 
because of the handicapping condition.^ 


^State of California, loc. clt . , pp. 13-14. 
5lbid., p. 14. 
^Ibid., p. 12. 
^Ibid., p. 13 
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Glossary of Terms 


DEAF AND HEARING 


The De af - 

Those in whom the sense of hearing is non-functional for the 
ordinary purposes of life. This general group is noade up of 
two distinct classes based entirely on the time of the loss of 
hearing. 

The conge ni tally deaf: 
Those who were born deaf. 

The adventitiously deaf; 

Those who were born with nornnal hearing but in whom the 
sense of hearing becanrte non-functional later through illness 
or accident. 

The Hard of Hearing; 

Those in wteom the sense of hearing, although defective, is functional, 
.with or without a hearing aid. 

Hearing Impaired: 

Generally refers to the nnal function of the auditory mechanism. 

Deafnesg : 

Generally implies severe or complete loss of hearir.g. 

Pre--linqual Deafness : 

Deafness that occurs before language has developed, usually before 
the age of three years • 

Post-lingu al Deafness: 

Deafnsss that occurs after language has developed, usually after 
the age of three years • 

Oral Method ; 

Refers to the instructional methodology which uses speech, speech- 
reading, and auditory training and reading as sensory approaches 
in educating deaf children. 
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Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 


Audttory Training : 

An educational nr>3thod used in teaching individuals with loss of hearing 
to take full advantage of the sound clues which are still available to 
them. This method is usually used in conjunction with a hearing aid 
which provides the appropriate amplification of sound. 

Binaural: 

Relating to or used by both ears. 

Bone Conduction: 

Refers to the nrcinner in which sound waves are transmitted to the 
hearing nnechanism through the bones of the skull, by-petssing the 
middle ear. 

Decibel : 

An arbitrary ratio used to express the relationship of one sound 
intensity to another, O db is considered to be the faintest sound that 
can be heard by a normal hearing person, 140 db is considered to 
•be the pain level in the normal ear, 140 db of sound exerts a 
pressure 10 million tlnnes as great as 0 db. 

Hearing ; 

The process, function or power of perceiving sound; the special sense 

by , which noises and tones are received as stinnuli through a characteristic 

end organ, the ear. 

Hearing Aid: 

An electronic device which amplifies sound. The receiver of the aid 
may be worn in the ear (air conduction aid) or on the mastoid bone area 
(bone conduction aid) depending upon the type of hearing loss. 

Hearing Threshold: 

The recognized mininnum intensity of a given tone which is just perceptible 
to the individual being tested, 50% of the tinne. 

Tolerance : 

The intensity at which sound beconr^s uncomfortable or painful. 
Intensity of Sound: 
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The property of sound which can be nDeasured in decibels (DB) by 
physical means. 


Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 


Frequency of Sound ; 

The number of cycles per second of a sound wave, usually 
abbreviated cps. 

" Discrimination; 

Understanding or perceiving what we hear. 

Localization ; 

The ability to locate or define the source of a sound regarding direction. 

Conductive Hearing Loss: 

The type of hearing loss caused by a plugging of the external ear canal, 
restriction of the free movennent of the eardrum or restriction of the 
movement of the bones in the middle ear. (See Perceptive Hearing 
or Nerve Loss). 

Free Field Testing : 

Either live voice, recorded voice or sounds are projected through 
*a loudspeaker instead of through the headphones on the ears of the 
person being tested. (Used in a clinical setting to test children 
wearing hearing aids.) 

Monaural ; 

Relating to or used by one ear. 

Noise: 

A scramble of many frequencies that may or nr^ay not stand in any simple 
nunnerical relation to one another. 

Masking: 

The introduction of controlled sound through the audiometer to prevent 
an individual from hearing the test tone in the ear opposite the one 
being tested. 

Pure Tone: 

A continuous sound of a single frequency; a tone not accompanied by 
overtones of other sounds (An audiometer is calibrated to give out 
pure "C" tones at octaves from 125 through 800 cycles per second.) 


Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 


Recruitment ; 

The sudden building up of the sensation of loudness. A patient with 
recruitment may just barely hear a sound when it is slightly above 
threshold but hears the sound at full or normal loudness at levels 
15 to 20 db above his threshold. The effect upon the individual is a 
sudden, and may be severe, increase in sound pressure. 

Receiver (Air conduction) ; 

An earphone which transforms electrical energy into sound waves. 

Receiver (Bone conduction) ; 

A magentic receiver designed to vibrate its case against the mastoid 
bone area instead of setting up sound waves in the air. 

Spondee Words; 

Familiar words of two syllables which equal stress on each syllable, 
PB Word Lists; 

Phonetically balanced groups of monosyllables (words) such as rise, bar, 
slip, etc. , which are used for articulation tests. 

Speech Reception Threshold; 

The intensity level at which a listener can correctly understand 50% 
of selected spondee words* A frequent abbreviation for this is SRT. 
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ORTHOPEDICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Achondroplasia; 

(a-kon-dro-pla'sia) 

Imperfect ossification within the cartilage of long bones; disease 
beginning in fetal life and producing a forna of dwarflsnn. Also 
called chondrodystrophia foetal is and fetal rickets. 

Amputee; 

Congenital or acquired loss of an extremity or portion thereof. 

Anemia^ Sickle-cell t 

A disease of red blood corpuscles and hemoglobin characterized by 
periodic crises with rapid and severe destruction of red blood cells 
often times with bleeding into the abdonnen or bones and joint spaces* 

Anomal ies; 

Congenital deformity or abnormal developnient of organ, tissue or bone. 

Cardiac : 

Pertaining to the heart — one afflicted with heart disease. 
Congenital Cardiac Conditions ; 
Coarctation of the Aorta- 

An abnormal constriction or pinching in of the aorta, increasing the work 
the heart must do to send blood to the rest of the body. 

Patent Ductus Arteriosus- 

An open passageway between the aorta and the pulmonary artery. 
Septal Defect - 

An abnornrval opening in the wall (septum) that divides the heart into 
left and right sides. 

Tetralogy of Fallot - 

A combination of four defects which results in poor o>^genation of the 
blood. Commonly referred to as "blue babies,** 

Valvular Stenosis- 


Q Narrowing of a heart valve , 


Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 


Cerebral Palsy; 

A group of conditions resulting from brain dysfunction disturbance 
and having a disorder of muscle control In common. The following 
are some of the more common types; 

Spastic - 

Characterized by hypercontractility and hyperlrrltablllty of a nrKjscle 
when stretched. Lesion is prlnrvarily In the pyramidal tract area. 
Comprise about 45% of the cerebral palsies. 

Athetoid - 

Characterized by general involuntary motion, varying In degree 
between individuals. Lesion is in the basal ganglion (extra pyramidal 
tract) area. Comprise about 24% of the cerebral patsies* 

Atax ic - 

Reflect lack of kinesthetic sense, poor balance and coordination. , 
Lesion in the cerebellum. Comprise about 11% of the cerebral palsies. 

Rigidity - 

There is interference with the posture tone and Is characterized by a 
"lead pipe" resistance in the joints because of agonist and antagonist 
nnuscles. Lesion is prinnarily In the basal ganglion. 

Trennor - 

N/Vhole body shows involuntary vibrating movennents of Irregular nature. 
Lesion also primarily in the basal ganglion area. (Connblnations of 
any of the above are possible and quite common.) 

Chorea; 
(ko-re'a) 

A nervous affliction marked by muscular twitching. Occurs mostly 
in children. Generally considered to be a nnanifestation of rheunoatic 
fever. Known also as Sydenham's chorea (St. Vitus' dance). 

Diabetes: 

A condition In which the pancreas Is unable to secrete insulin thus 
causing the body to be unable to either use or store sugar. 
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Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 


Dwarfism; 

Congenital abnormally short person. 
Encephalitis ; 

A group of infectious diseases of the central nervous system, 
characterized by inflan-^mation of the brain tissues . Caused by a 
virus, there are initial symptoms of fever, weakness, double 
vision and possible emotional disturbance. Most patients beconne 
lethargic or sleepy at the beginning and rennain this way during 
the acute stages. Patient is frequently left pernrjanently disabled 
with either mental retardation, emotional disturbance, palsy, 
incoordination, etc. 

Epilepsy: 

A symptom (not a disease) of electro-chemical activity of the 
discharging cells of the brain (Idiopathic epilepsy) when cause is 
--nanknown and brain damage is not indicated. (Symptonr^tic or 
organic epilepsy) when brain damage is indicated as a result of 
encephalitis, injury, tumor, etc. The following are descriptions 
-of most common clinical manifestations. 

Grand Mai - 

Seizure may be preceded by an aura, patient falls, then violent 
twitching, loss of consciousness arvl possible loss of 
sphincter control . 

Jacks onian March - 

A focal seizure, starts on one part of the body and develops to effect 
entire body with twitching and loss of consciousness. 

Petit Mai - 

Small seizure. Consciousness lost for a few seconds with twitching 
of face muscles, eyelids . Onset at 3 to 10 years with a tendency 
to stop at adolescence . 

Psychomotor - 

Characterized by bizarre, purposeless behavior. 
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Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 


Erb's Palsy; (or paralysis) 

Paralysis of a group of muscles of the shoulder and upper arm. 
Arm hangs limp, hand rotates Inward, and nornr>al naovennents 
are lost, 

Friedreich's Ataxia; 

A familial progressive degeneration of the nervous system. 
Symptonris depend upon the area(s) of nervous system Involved. 

Hemophilia ; 
(hem-o-fllH-a) 

A hereditary blood condition transmitted by fennales, who are 
not generally affected by it, and. In severe form, occurring, 
exclusively In noales. Inability of the blood to coagulate. 
Abnornr>al tendency to bleed. 

Hydr oce phal us ; 
(hi-dro-sef'al-us) 

Abnormal growth of the head usually due to obstruction of the 
nornnal circulation of the cerebrospinal fluid. 

Meningitis ; 

(men-in-jl'tls) 

Inflammation of the nr>embranes of the brain or spinal cord. 

Multiple Sclerosis; 

Destructive lesions Involving the nervous system resulting In 
progressive paralysis. 

Muscular Dystrophy : 

A familial degenerative disease of nDuscle. 

Myelomeningocele; 

(ml'el-o~men-in'go-sel) 

Spina bifida with a portion of the spinal cord and covering nnembranes 
protruding to the surface of the skin. 
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Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 
Osgood-Schlatters ; 

A destructive process involving the tibial tubercle (bony prominance 
just below the knae cap); healing occurs over a period of nnonths. 

Osteogenesis Innperfecta t 
(os'te-o'jen'es-is) 

A congenital inherited bone disorder resulting in recurring fractures. 

Parthes' Disease t 

A condition resulting in transient destructive changes in the bone at 
head of fennur with possible resulting deformity. 
(Legg-Parthes Disease). 

Rheunnatoid Arthritis ; 

A chronic joint disease with destructive changes in the joint, 
cartilage and synovial mennbrane. 

Rheumatic Fever: 

Caused by a streptococcal infection may result in valve dannage • 
During convalescence, bed care is usually indicated over a period 
of several months . 

Spina Bifida : 

(spi'nah, biPida) 

A congenital defect of the spine, involving a failure of developnr^ent 

of the bony spinous processes, may be associated with a meningonnyalocele . 
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Glossary of Terms, cont'd, 

SPEECH HANDICAPPED 

\ 

Agnosia ; 

Loss of ability to interpret the meanings of sensory atinr^ilationj due 
to brain injury; may be visual » auditory » or tactual. 

Alexia; 

Difficulty in reading due to brain dannage. 
Alveolar; 

The ridges on the jaw bones beneath the gums. An alveolar sound is 
one in which the tongue makes contact with the upper gum ridge. 

Aphasia ; 

Impairnnent in the use of meaningful synrtools due to brain Injury. 
Aphonia : 

Loss of voice . 
Apraxia ; 

Loss of ability to make voluntary movennents or to use tools nneaningfully; 
due to brain injury. 

Articulation: 

The utterance of the individual speech sounds. 

Aspirate; 

Breathy; the use of excessive initial air flow preceding phonationas 
in the aspirate attack. 

Athetosis; 

One of the fornris of cerebral palsy characterized by writhing, shaking, 
involuntary nrK>vennents of the head, linnbs, or the body. 

Autism: 

An emotional disturbance in children resulting in a detachment from 
their environnnental surroundings; almost complete withdrawal from 
social interaction. . 


Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 


Cerebral palsy ; 

A group of disorders due to brain injury in which the motor coordinations 
are especially affected. Most common forms are athetosis, spasticity, 
and ataxia. 

Cluttering : 

A disorder of time or rhythm characterized by unorganized, hasty spurts 
of speech often accompanied by slurred articulation. 

Contact ulcers : 

A breakdown in the tissues of the vocal cords, usually near their 
posterior attachments. to the arytenoid cartilages. 

Dysarthria: 

Articulation disorders produced by peripheral or central nerve danr>age. 
Dyslalia; 

Functional (nonorganic) disorders of articulation. 
Pysphemia: 

A poorly timed control mechanism for coordinating sequential utterance. 
It is variously conceived as being due to a constitutional and hereditary 
difference or to psychopathology . It reflects itself in stuttering and 
cluttering . 

Esophageal speech: 

Speech of laryngectomized persons produced by air pulses ejected from 
the esophagus . 

Expressive aphasia: 

The difficulty in sending meaningful messages, as in the speaking, writing, 
or gesturing difficulties of the aphasic. Executive aphasia. 

Falsetto: 

Usually the upper and unnatural range of a male voice produced by a 
different type of laryngeal functioning. 
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Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 
Fricative: 

A speech sound produced by forcing the air stream through a constricted 
opening. The f_ and v sounds are fricatives. Sibilants are also fricatives. 

Glottal catch (or stop); 

A tiny cough-like sound produced by the sudden releeise of a pulse of 
voiced or unvoiced air from the vocal folds. 

Glottis ; 

The space between the vocal cords when they are not brought together, 
Hypernasality; 

Excessively nasal voice quality. Rhinolalia aperta. 
Hypo nasality; 

Lack of sufficient nasality, as in the denasal or adenoidal voice. 
Interiorized stuttering ; 

A form of stuttering behavior in which no visible contortions or audible 
abnornnalities are shown but a hidden struggle usually in the larynx or 
breating musculatures is present. Also characterized by clever 
disguise reactions. 

Laryngeal ; 

Pertaining to the larynx. 
Laryngectomy; 

The surgical removal of the larynx. 
Laryngologist; 

A physician spjecializing in diseases and pathology of the larynx. 
Lingual; 

Pertaining to the tongue. A lingual lisp is identical with an interdental 
lisp. 

Lisp: 

Q An articulatory disorder characterized by defective sibiliant sounds such 
ERJ^C ^ the s and 


Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 
Monopitch ! 

Speaking in a very narrow pitch range, usually of 1-4 sennitones. 
Nasopharynx; 

That part of the throat, pharynx, above the level of the base of the uvula. 
Nonfluency: 

Pause, hesitation, repetition, or other behavior which interrupts the 
nornnal flow of utterance. 

Occluded lisp ; 

The substitution of a t_ or a ts for the s or the d and d£ for the z. 
Onrtission; 

One of the four types of articulatory error. The standard sound is 
replaced usually by a slight pause equal in duration to the sound orpitted. 

Optinrnal pitch level ; 

The pitch range at which a given individual nnay phonate nnost efficiently. 

Perseveration; 

The autonriatic and often involuntary continuation of behavior. 
Pharyngeal flap ; 

A tissue bridge between the soft palate and the back wall of the throat. 
Pharynx; The throat. 
Pitch breaks; 

Sudden abnornnal shifts of pitch during speech. 

Fyknolepsy ; 

A mild form of epilepsy characterized by stoppages in speech, among 
other things. 

Receptive aphasia ; 

Aphasia in which the major defects or impairments are in comprehending 
meanings . 
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Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 


Spastic; (noun) : 

An individual who shows one of the varieties of cerebral palsy. 
(adjective ) Characterized by highly tensed contractions of nrHjscle groups. 

Spg^stic dysphonia ; 

A voice disorder in which phonation is produced only with great effort 
and strain. 

Strident lisp; 

Sibilants characterized by piercing, whistling sounds. 
Strident voice; 

Harsh voice quality. 

Uvula ; 

The hanging portion of the soft palate. The velar tail. 
Velunn; 

Soft palate. 
Velo-pharyngeal closure ; 

The more or less complete shutting off of the nasopharynx. 
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Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 


VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 


Accommodation ; 

The adjustment of the eye for seeing at different distances, 
accomplished by changing the shape of the crystalline lens through 
action of the ciliary muscle, thus focusing a clear image on the retina. 

Astigmatism; 

Refractive error which prevents the light rays from coming to a 
single focus on the retina because of different degrees of refraction 
in the various nneridians of the eye. 

Cataract; 

A condition in which the crystalline lens of the eye, or its capsule, 
or both, become opaque, with consequent loss of visual acuity. 

Concave Lens; 

Lens having the power to diverge parallel rays of light; also known 
as diverging, reducing, negative, myopic, or minus lens, denoted 
by the sign — . 

Convex Lens; 

Lens having power to converge parallel rays of light and to bring 
them to a focus; also known as converging, nnagnifying, hyperopic, 
or plus lens, denoted by the sign +. 

Cornea; 


Clear, transparent portion of the outer coat of eyeball forming front 
of aqueous chamber. 

Diopter ; 

Unit of measurement of strength or refractive power of lenses. 
Focus ; 

Point to which rays are converged after passing through a lens; focal 
distance is the distance rays travel after refraction before focus is 
reached. 
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Glossary of Terms , cont'd. 


Glaucoma; 

Increased pressure inside the eye' ^'hardening of the eyeball, •' 
caused by accunaulation of aqueous fluid in the front portion. 

Iris; 

Colored, circular membrane, suspended behind the cornea and 
immediately in front of the lens. The iris regulates the amount 
of light entering the eye by changing the size of the pupil . 

Lens: 

A refractive medium having one or both surfaces curved. 
/vyopia ; 

Nearsightedness. A refractive error in which, because the eyeball 
is too long in relation to its focusing power, the point of focus for 
rays of light from distant objects (parallel light rays) is in front 
of the retina. Thus, to obtain distinct vision, the object must be, 
brought nearer to take advantage of divergent light rays (those 
from objects less than 20 feet away). 

Nystagmus; 

An involuntary, rapid movennent of the eyeball; it nr^ay be lateral, 
vertical, rotary, or mixed. 

Oculist or Ophthalmologist ; 

A physician — an M.D. — who specializes in diagnosis and treatment 

of defects and diseases of the eye, performing surgery when necessary 

or prescribing other types of treatment, including glasses. 

Optician; 

One who grinds lenses, fits them into frames, and adjusts the 
frames to the wearer. 

Optometrist; 

A licensed, nonmedical practitioner, measures refractive errors — 
that is, irregularities in the size or shape of the eyeball or surface 
of the cornea — and eye muscle disturbances. In his treatment, the 
optometrist uses glasses, prisn^, and exercises only. 
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Glossary of Terms, cont'd. 


Refraction; 

1 . Deviation in the course of rays of light in passing fronn one 
transparent nnedium into another of different density. 

2, Determination of refractive errors of the eye and correction by 
glasses • 

Refractive Error ; 

A defect in the eye that prevents light rays from being brought to 
a single focus exactly on the retina. 

Retina: 

Innermost coat of the eye, formed of sensitive nerve fibers- and 
connected with the optic nerve. 

Retrolental Fibroplasia ; 

A disease of the retina in which a mass of scar tissue fornns in 
back of the lens of the eye. Both eyes are affected in rnost cases 
and it occurs chiefly in infants born prematurely who receive 
excessive o>^gen. 

Snellen Chart; 

Used for testing central visual acuity. It consists of lines of letters, 
nunnbers or symbols in graded sizes drawn to Snellen noeasurements. 
Each size is labeled with the distance at which it can be read by the 
normal eye. Most often used for testing vision at distance of 20 feet. 

Strabtsnnus; 

Squint; failure of the two eyes simultaneously to direct their gaze 
at the same object because of nrvjscle inobalance. 

Trachoma ; 

A form of infectious kerato — conjunctivitis caused by a specific 
virus which in the chronic form produces severe scarring of the 
eyelinds and cornea. 
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EVALUATION 
OF THE PROJECT 

LABOR MARKET ANALYSIS SURVEY 
FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

CHABOT COLLEGE 


VEA Projcct--Public Law 90-576, Part C 


Evaluator : 


June 30, 1973 


SUMMARY OF EVALUATION 


This project has completely met the projcet Roals 

and substanuially met the projeet objeetives. 

A Resource Handbook has been developed, and various 

approaehos and formats have been explored to 

determine the form best suited to the need. 

A satisfaetory Model and Report of Procedures 

has been developed. 

Not all project objectives have been achieved. 
However, because of the exploratory nature of the 
project, chan(^^es in the original objectives 
were justified. 
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BACKGROUND OF Till- PROJECT 
In 1972-73, as part of a state-wido effort: to inii)rovG 
occupational prop.rauis and services for the physically 
hand i caf)pf?d , two major projects were funded in California. 
One of these was at Cerritos Collep.e; the other at Chabot 
Collep.e. In a cooi^orative effort, these two projects 
conducted v/orkshops for Community Collep.e personnel. 
These workshops trained "Knablers** for the physically 
handicapped. Also, "Trainers" were developed to [provide 
leadership for the "l']nabl ers . '* 

From these two [-jrojects, it became apparent that 
there was a great need for a resource handbook to 
assist hip,h school and college counselors in Vocational 
Guidance for the physically handicapped. Particii)ants 
in these projects recommended that a Resource Handbook 
be developed by a Community Collepe as a pilot project. 
It teas hof-^ed that i rom this model and p.uide, similar 
resource puides could be developed by other Community 
Col lepes . 

As a result of this recommendation, a project was 
funded at Chabot Collepe for the 1972-73 school year 
to develop the pilot, model for such a resource puide. 
This project will be completed In the Summer of 1973* 

Pro 1oct Gnal s 

The poal of the project was to answer the following 
questions i 
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"How can a Community Collcp.c provido 
counsolors , sr.udonUs » adnii nistrators 
and instn.ictors with the resources 
riocvjr'd to /"'.vii d(? and .Tssvst hand i capi^c^d 
srudcnrs in making, an ap[}ro()ri.auo occu- 
pational choice and in successfully 
pursuing riio occupational prof^rams that 
will prepare them for entry into that 
occupar. i on? 

What is the most effective format for 
this information so that it will obtain 
the ma>:imum use?" 

Pro 1ort Ob i^^ct i v e_s 

"When this project is complet.ed: 
1« At least 30 represcntar i ves from 
hipVi school and community collep,e coun- 
sel inp staffs , and other i n teres ted 
ap.encies will have participated in a 
workshop to determine the most effec- 
tive content and format for a Job Marker- 
Vocational FJducation Program Analysis 
Resource iJook to be used In assisting 
handicapped persons to select appro- 
priate Vocational Education Programs and 
to succeed in them. 

1. The Office of the California Community 
JC Colleges will receive a report on the 


rosultvS of the proiectt a model for 
other Comniunity C0II0J50S to use in 
(lovelopinp, a similar Handbook, and p.uides 
for proeedviros . 

3. All counsolors at Chabor College 
will be familiar with and utilize 
the resouree book. 

^^ . All hii^,h school counselors in the 
South County district will have a copy 
of the resource book and 70% will be 
familiar v'ith it and use it* 
5. Each Instructional Division at Chabot 
Collcp.e will have reviewed the resource 
book and will have discussed possible 
chanp.es in their procedures and offer- 
ings as a result of this." 
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EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


The I'.Valuator mot with the Project Director three 
times durin^^, the 1072-73 school year to become acquainted 
with the operation of the project; to discuss various 
aspects of the project in rep,ard to evaluation proce- 
dures; and to review the first draft of the handbook, 

A final draft of the Resource Handbo ok; the pre- 
liminary copy of the final report, and all completed 
evaluation questionnaires have alpo been supplied to the 
Evaluator* 

In addition, the Evaluator has discussed the project 
with the Project Assistant, and with various members 
of the project Advisory Committee. 
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FINDINGS 

Goncral F\ ndinR 

The f>enoral finding of the Evaluator is that this 
project has completely met the Project Goals. It has 
al.'^r) sulxsl.antially met the project objectives by explor- 
ing, various approaches and format for a Resource iiandbook; 
and by developing a Resource Handbook as a model and by 
developing detailed procedures that any other Community 
College District may follow in developing a similar 
Handbook . 

In the Evaluator' s opinion, the Resource Handbook 
produced through this project is of high quality and is 
an important step in providing a state-wide resource 
for vocational guidance for the handicapped. In partic- 
ular, the section on "Accessible Jobs" points the way 
towards an effective system of analyzing jobs available 
for the handicapped. This opinion is substantiated by 
the summary of the evaluations of the first draft of the 
Handbook shown in Exhibit A. 

Pro 1ect Oi) 1oetivc?s 

I.isted below are each of the project objectives 
and an evaluation of the extent to which the project 
met each. It should be understood that, since this was 
a pilot project whose basic purpose was to explore the 
best methods and procedures, the Evaluator assumes that 
some variation from the original objectives and procedures 
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Is not only permissible but als^ desirable. The varia- 
uions rrom the ori/unal objectives have been evaluated 
in terms of the reasons and purposes of the variations. 


At: least 30 repre.sen cat i vc^s troiii 
hip,h sehool and Community College Coun- 
seling staffs , and other interested ar.en- 
eies will have part ieir»ated in a work- 
shop to determine the most effective 
content and format for a Job Market- 
Vocational Education Programs Analysis 
Resource Book to be used in assisting 
handicapped persons to select appro- 
priate Vocational Education Programs 
and to succeed in them.'* 
This objective has been subst a ntially met • 
The following number of persons met as separate 
groups and jointly several times during the school year, 
7 Handicapped students (Student Advisory Committee) 
6 Chabot College staff members (Steering Committee) 
10 Collepe and high school counselors (Counselor's 
23 Total Advisory Committee) 

These 23 persons also worked individually in writing 
material for the handbook; reviewing and evaluating the 
handbook; and discussing problems with the Project Assis- 
tant. 

Tn addition to the 23 members of the committees, 
O pther persons were involved on an individual basis 
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In discussions, reviews, and evaluations of the hand- 
book. These were in the following categories: 

A "Trainers" for the physically handicapped from 

four California Cc^munity Colleges 
3 persons from concerned agencies (such as the 
Department of Rehabilitation) 
10 Community College Counselors 
17 Tc)L-al 

In adiition to the above, 198 members of 30 
different' Chabot College Citizens' Advisory Committees 
answered the questionnaire on "Accessible Occupations." 

It is recognized that many other persons were 
involved in discussions and in advising on the project. 
However those listed above are those whose activities 
can be verified by meeting minutes, completed eval- 
uations, and letters, 

"2. The Office of the California Com- 
munity Colleges will receive a report on 
the results of the project, a model 
for other Community Colleges to use in 
developing a similar handbook, and guides 
for procedures . " 
This objective has been comnl e tolv met . 
The report and guide for procedures that accompanies 
this evaluation completely meets this objective. 

"3. All counselors at Chabot College 
n9^" will be familiar with and utilize the 
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handbook . 

Thi^ oblorrivo has been partially met i 
Since the handbook will not be ready for general 
distribution until July of 1973, this objective cannot 
be measured until the Fall Quarter, 1973, when the coun- 
selors will have copies availablet However, there is evi- 
dence in the form of written evaluations that 10 of 
the 15 counselors at Chabbt College have reviewed and 
evaluated the first draft of the Handbook. There are 
indications that the counselors will use the handbook 
since all 10 evaluations by the counselors rated the 
handbook very high and, were enthusiastic about its ^ 
■availability in the Fall Quarter. Three of the ten 
counselors indicated that there would probably have to 
be revisions after it v;as used for a year, but that 
it was an excellent start. 

All high school counselors in the 
South County District will have a copy 
of the resource book and 70% will be 
familiar with it and use it." 
This ol) i octive has not been met . 

The nature of the objective makes it impossible that 
it be achieved until the Fall Semester, 1973. However, 
the following evidence indicates thar the objective will 
be met. 

A. Sufficient copies of the handbook are being 



prepared for distribution to all high school 


and collot^e cnunsolors within the College District. 

B. A cnunsolnr from each hiph school was a member 
of the project Advisory Committee. 

C. A distribution list for each hip,h school had 
been prepared, includinp, the names of each 
counselor and the name of the contact person 
at each hip;h school. 

"5. Each Instructional Division at Chabot 
College will have reviewed the resource 
book and will have discussed possible 
changes in their procedures and offer- 
inAS as a result of this." 
This objectivp has not been achieved . 
As this porject developed, it was decided that this 
was not an appropriate objective since the document being 
developed was primarily a counseling rather than an 
instructional tool. Therefore no organized system was 
developed of having each Instructional Division of the 
college review the handbook. However each Vocational 
Instructor was consulted to develop a detailed list of 
specific job titles for which their occupational pro- 
gram prepared students. There is no evidence that any 
Divisions discussed possible changes as a result of 
this document. However it is probable that implications 
will be discussed In Division Meetings next Fall when 
the handbook is distributed. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Evaluator rccorumcnds that; 

1. This project be aeeepted as having aehieved its 
stated f.oals ~ . 

2. Consideration be given to further developing 
the "Job Aeeessibility*' seetion on, a .^3tai:e-wido 
basis. '".^ 

3^ Chabot College maintain a list of persons to whbm. the 
Ilandboolc is distributed, and send a questionnaire 
in the Spring Quarter of 197A to determine the 
extent to whieh the Handbook is beinp, used and to 
solieit su/>,ges tions for improvement. 
Thcit the Handbook be revised during the 197A-75 
sehool year. 

5. That a Workshop be funded for the 1973-7^1 sehool 
year for all "Enablers" and "Trainers" for the 
Handieapped in California Community Colleges. 
The purpose of the Workshop would be to diseuss 
Handbook format and procedures in detail and from 
this develop a refined model that ean be followed 
by all California Community Colleges. 
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CHABOT COLLEGE 


Exhibit A 


HANDBOOK ROUGH DRAFT EVALUATION 
SUMMARY 


(Please retvrn this questionnaire as soon as possible 
in the postage paid envelope provided) 

ise rate each section of this handbook, giving your opinion of its value to a 
\selor in counseling a physically handicapped student. Use the following rating 
:eni: 

1 = Of great value 

2 = Of value 

3 = Of little value 


RATING 



SECTION 

//I 

if 2 

//3 

NR 

1 . 



lA 

A 

1 

2. 



17 

0 

1 

3. 



9 

0 

1 

A . 

Thp iiPAt*"! nnal Envi Tonmpn t* 1 nt*hpT Pnllpc^p^; 

1 A 


1 
1 

1 

5. 


. 22 

6 

1 

1 

6. 



9 

0 

1 

7. 



7 

0 

1 

8. 



11 

3 

1 

9. 

Appendix; (A) Other Resource Directories and Readings . . . 

. 18 

11 

0 

1 

10. 



12 

2 

3 

11. 

Appendix: (C) Classification of the Physically Handicapped . 


12 

3 

1 

12. 



? 

3 

1 

13. 


.19 

9 

1 

1 

lA. 

Please comment on what you like the best about this handbook. 





15. 

Please write some comments about what you dislike or find of 

least 

value 




in this handbook. 
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SUMMARY 


This report covers the program year from June 1971 to June 1972. 
It has been a period of growth and learning for students and staff alike, 
at the Career Development Project and Model High School. As we have 
struggled to turn our concepts, ideas and plans into functional reality, 
we have experienced the day-to-day frustrations of slow-to-come institu- 
tional and individual change; but we have also felt the elation of seeing 
people grow and watching the philosophy of our program converted into 
organization, structure and action. We have, each of us, learned from 
all of it. 

The Career Development Project was instituted in late 1970 as a 
three-year Exemplary Part D Program of the Bureau of Adult, Vocational 
and Technical Education under the auspices of the Urban League of Greater 
Boston, Inc. 

Our first program year (1970-1971) was focused primarily on prepara- 
tion and planning toward our basic goal: the infusion of career develop- 
ment approaches, concepts and activities as an integral part of the K- 
through-12 curricula of the public, community and parochial schools of 
metropolitan Boston, with an initial emphasis on the junior high and 
middle-school grade levels. 

The second program year (1971-1972) has seen a substantial shift and 
broadening of emphasis with the expansion of our secondary program via 
the establishment of the Model High School as an affiliate component of 
the Massachusetts Experimental School System. 

The Career Development Project, therefore, currently administers two 
distinct but functionally inter-dependent components: a curriculum deve- 
lopment team of three (3) and a Model High School staff of five (5). 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

As mentioned earlier, the initial broadly stated goal of the Project 
was the introduction, infusion and fostering of Career Education concepts 
and curriculum approaches on grade levels K-12 in the school systems of 
metropolitan Boston^ Our objective has been to raise the career awareness 
of students, teachers and administrators in all of the metropolitan school 
systoms with an initial emphasis on the more acute needs of Boston's inner 
city. Accordingly, we have provided a variety of ''tailored" services to 
the Boston Public Schools, Archdiocesan schools and State-accredited 
Community schools. 


We share with many career education specialists across the country the 
conviction that meaningful career education cannot be narrowly defined as 
occupational awareness and vocational preparation alone. A valid approach 
in the area must necessarily include these elements, but though they are 
necessary, they are not sufficient. We define "career'* as the entire course 
and pattern of an individual's life and our program has been broadened and 
refined to address itself to this realistically broader educational focus. 

We have sought in the past year to move along two major lines of 
approach: 1. an extensive program of supportive services, materials de- 
velopment and consultation for the established and traditional schools; and 
2. an intensive exemplary program via the long-needed development of a 
career-oriented secondary component for the Massachusetts Experimental 
School System (a State and community controlled educational system founded 
in 1969 to demonstrate the viability of innovative approaches to public 
education in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts). 

The goals of the Curriculum Development component remain substantially 
unchanged from those of our original proposal. The Curriculum Team seeks 
to educate, motivate and assist faculty and administrators in the various 
metropolitan school systems in the understanding and adoption of career 
education as a philosophy, and as an integral part of their approach to 
core-curriculum design. Curriculum staff operate primarily as consultants, 
doing research, development, and '*made-to-order'I program planning in and 
for our diverse client schools. These currently include one public middle 
school (John J. McCormack) , one parochial/community middle school (St. John's) 
and the middle school of the Experimental System, in addition of course to 
our sister-component the Model High School. Our emphasis in this area has 
been essentially threefold, seeking to develop a broad occupational aware- 
ness via extensive exposure to and involvement in career related in-and-out- 
of-class materials and activities; to encourage the heightened self -awareness 
and enhanced self-concepts prerequisite to effective learning in any subject 
area; and to develop a positive community awareness and commitment to 
community needs via exposure of students (in classroom and on-the-job settings) 
::o role-model exemplars successful in various career areas. 

Finally, the basic principle which informs these efforts is the concept 
of teacher consultant joint planning, cooperation, and feedback-modification 
to insure that each school setting and classroom situation receives the 
curriculum optimally tailored to its needs. 

The Model High School was designed with several specific purposes in 
mind. First there was the pressing need to complete the creation of an 
alternative to the existing Boston Public School System, particularly for 
the poor and minority students of the inner city. Second, the school was 
based on the belief that students would learn the skills (both basic/ 
academic and career/related) they need to survive in the real world more 
readily and effectively in settings more closely integrated with the urban 
world around them. Third, was our intention to develop new methods for 
maximizing the flexibility of use of our limited staff and funding resources. 
Fourth was an emphasis on teaching our students how to learn via extensive 


training in group dynamic^, problem-solving, and constructive self- 
criticism and self-evaluation in order that they develop the capacity 
to become independent learners in many situations. Fifth and finally, 
was our intention to share with other schools in the Commonwealth the 
fruits of our research and experiential daca. 

PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 

Flexibility and adaptability are the key concepts which shape 
the procedures of both the Curriculum Team and the High School staff 
of the Career Development Project. On the pre-secondary level, where 
we function as an outside supportive curriculum resource, this flex- 
ibility assumes an institutional focus. In the Model High School 
where we have the opportunity to build a life/career-relevant educa- 
tional environment *'from the ground up'*, our focus of flexibility is 
the individual student and his 'specif ic academic and personal needs, 
his career interests and aptitudes. 

The Curriculum Team, working in three culturally and structurally 
distinct middle schools (public, parochial and community) has adopted 
an approach to maximum flexibility in programming which includes close 
cooperation in curriculum planning and implementation with participating 
teachers, in an attempt to tailor career education to the constraints 
and potentials of each school and classroom situation. Tliis means, a 
support-staff relationship to the individual teacher in terms of re- 
searching, developing and supplying appropriate materials at the teacher's 
request; and a supportive clerical-executive support function, for 
example, providing already busy teachers with assistance in arranging 
and organizing field trips and role-model classroom visits. In addition, 
the Curriculum Team has used the Summer months as a time for much needed 
research and experimental pilot projects with control groups of elemen- 
tary and middle school students in audio-visual career documentaries 
and small business manufacturing and distribution projects. 

The Model High School, meanwhile, has been refining the learning 
experience process as follows: Students are recruited after visiting 
the school and going through careful interviews to ascertain their needs 
and attitudes. Both students and staff participate in an extensive 
orientation session designed to acquaint them with the school's philo- 
sophy and operation. All students undergo intensive individual and 
group counseling in designated (study) groups. When ready, students 
begin to map out their study plan, participate in group projects and 
initiate their performance contracts. 

Contracts are negotiated among student, teacher/counselor, and 
resource person (teacher). Usually, the resource person is selected 
from the Resource Bank of skilled persons in the community and the greater 
metropolitan area and institutions. Contracted learning situations are 
monitored by teacher/counselors and evaluated by students and teachers at 


least three times during the experience. Credit is determined based upon 
the contracted curriculum and the demonstration of the behavioral objec- 
tives, the project director is also involved at this point in evaluating 
the satisfactory completion of the contract/experience. Parents are 
deeply involved in developing learning plans, policy making and school 
activities through the elected Unit Board and the general parent group. 

B ESULTS/ACCOMPLISHMENl'S 

The results of this two-part process have been gradual but, in our 
opinion, more than sati'^f actory . In the overwhelmingly static context 
of public education in Boston, they are in fact remarkably impressive. 

In the middle schools, the Curriculum Team has experienced a 
warm, cooperative and positive reception both to career education as a 
concept and to the visiting consultant relationship as a methodology. 
Our difficulties in this area have revolved primarily around the reality/ 
constraints of limited staff time and resources. It is clear that our 
client schools are willing and anxious to accept a great deal more in the 
way of career development involvement and assistance than we are currently 
able to provide. 

In the Model High School, results have been similarly satisfying. 
The Teacher/Counselor role and the performance contract procedure in parti- 
cular appear to warrant much more extensive and wider application. Further 
refinement of the system is necessary, but we have found that the system 
in operation tends to refine itself under proper use of maintenance- 
evaluation and ongoing participant feedback. Parental and community in- 
volvement (via the Resource Bank) have been extremely positive and rein- 
forcing to the students and staff, while students have shown a surprising 
willingness and competence to shoulder the responsibilities implicit in 
the contracting and study- group approaches. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation has been built into the consulting program and the High 
School learning process at many points. Anecdotal pre- and mid-process 
evaluation of schools and students are part of the standard reporting 
procedure of the Curriculum Team, just as the pre, mid-, and post- 
evaluation procedure is an integral part of both the study-group and the 
contract systems. The required third-party evaluation is attached as 
Appendix D. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The staff of Career Development has concluded that the Project's 
basic approaches are sound, sensibly innovative and valuable in both 
the high school and consulting/diffusion. Suggested changes and modifi- 
cations are recommended in the following general areas: 


a, recruitment process should be tightened 

b. learning experiences should be further individua? ized 

c« group projects should be more carefully planned and followed 
through on# 

d. contracts should be reviewed for alterations on a regular 
basis 

e. Resource Bank members shoulr^ receive more thorough orientation 
and more outreach is needej to recruit Resource Bank members 

f, the school should schedule more large scale seminar activities 
in cooperation with local institutions 

g, teacher/counselors need more general training in evaluation 
and education theory 

h* parent participation should be encouraged and expanded 

i. internal evaluation schedules should be on a regular basis and 
self-evaluation stressed more consistently 

j. the curriculum team should, in the coming program year, 

concentrate its efforts on gaining access to the public schools 
while setting clear and realistically strict limits to its 
direct classroom involvement 


THE PROBLEM AREA 


The Model High School was conceived two years ago during a height of 
turmoil in the Boston public school system. The need for an alternative 
high school for students in the pressurized urban school system was so 
clear that community agencies began to explore existing models of alterna- 
tive education in the Boston area and to forge a new model to meet the 
specific needs of urban high school students. Though the model focused 
on minority students who would generally be considered "disadvantaged*', the 
school was designed to meet the needs of individuals--Black or \AJhite, dis- 
advantaged or not-- in the hopes that it would provide a working model for 
schools across the state of Massachusetts. Eventually^ the model was 
selected to be the high school component of the Massachusetts State Experi- 
mental School System which was created by the State Legislature in 1967. 

Model High was designed to help students confront the reality of the 
world around them. To meet the demand for mobility and independence in 
our world. Model High is a "school without walls" and its students are 
deeply involved in the process of designing their own educational experience s 
To counteract the lack of career education available in the existing school 
system, Model High emphasizes direct learning experiences, "on-the-job" or 
in career-related courses. To insure that students get a thorough grounding 
in the basic academic skills, (Boston's public school reading scores are 
among the lowest in the nation.) the Model High School stresses behavioral 
objectives for each course and has explored ways to teach academic skills 
via a career-related experience. To overcome the problem of competition 
in bur society which is devisive rather than productive. Model High has 
incoiporated group or team projects as a way of learning how to cooperate 
and vork in conjunction with others. To close the widening gap between 
the school and the community into which the students must eventually go, the 
High School has developed a resource bank of skilled community members who 
are contracted to teach their skill to the student(s). And to meet the 
constant change and pressure of our complex society, the Model High School 
stresses the development of problem-solving skills among students so that 
they are equipped to learn in any situation they may eventually encounter. 

These are the educational problem areas toward which the students 
and staff of Model High have dedicated their energies over the last year. 

PROJECT GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The goals and objectives set forth in the original Model High proposal 
still stand firm. 

(1) To provide wider educational options to parents and their 
children by increasing the choices of what a student may learn, 
how a student may learn, where he may learn and from whom he 
may learn. 

(2) To explore new and more effective ways for students to learn 
basic skills, particularly through experience with career- 
related courses* 


(3) To enable students to master skills (such as problem-solving, 
analysis and evaluation) important to the pursuit of sound 
educational development and to produce meaningful changes in 
the urban environment. 

(4) To provide learning and communication experiences in both 
group and individual settings, 

(5) To enlist the active participation of all segments of the 
comiriunity-- parents , teachers , students , business, industry, 
and community agencies--in the educational process, giving 
students and the community a stake in each other. 

(6) To explore ways to increase flexibility in the way education 
funds and personnel are utilized, 

(7) To precipitate positive change in students' views of them- 
selves and in educators' views of what constitutes a meaning- 
ful education. 

(8) To share the experience and research of Model High with schools 
across the State and to provide information which could be used 
to establish new state education guidelines. 

(9) To develop students' sensitivity to other people and to their 
own needs and feelings, 

(10) To increase students' awareness of the political, social and 

organizational workings of the community and their understanding 
of. the process of community development. 

GENERAL PROJECT DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

Overview 


The Model High School is structured around several major components: 
the study group (10-15 students and one Teacher/Counselor); individual 
counseling; the voucher performance contract; the community Resource 
Bank; and the parent Unit Board. 

The school is the High School component of the Massachusetts State 
Experimental School System which was established in 1967 to provide a 
research and development model for new approaches to education in the 
Commonwealth. Model High works in conjunction with the Lower and Middle 
Schools in the Experimental System and is accredited through the State 
Board of Education. Like its predecessors in the Experimental System, it 
utilizes and adheres to the Tavistock Model Group Dynamics. (See Appendix) 
It is a public school in the sense that it is funded by State money and 
has an open enrollment policy. Model High is also working to estrblish a 
closer relationship to the Boston public school system particularly through 
the Department of Vocational Education. 


In general, the school operates as follows: Students are recruited 
and assigned to a Teacher/Counselor (TC) and the study group (10-15 students) 
headed by that TC. After an extensive orientation, during which students 
become thoroughly familiar with the voucher performance contract system 
utilized by the school, students begin developing their individual learning 
programs and working on projects with their study group. Individual learning 
programs are forged in the shape of voucher performance contracts which the 
student, his TC, and the selected resource person design together. Evalua- 
tions are made periodically (pre-, mid-, and final) and credit awarded upon 
completion sact sfactory to students and staff. 

The resource bank is filled by skilled community residents or institu- 
tions in the metropolitan Boston area, which are called on to participate in 
a contract. The parents of students meet and select a Unit Board which is 
involved in policy matters for the High School and for the total Experimental 
School System. Evaluation takes place both internally among staff, parents, 
students and resource personnel, and externally by State selected evaluators. 

Student Population 


: Students are drawn from the Boston school-age population. Many are 
students in the Boston public schools, some are dropouts, and a few come from 
private schools or other community schools. At present, most students are 
drawn from the predominantly Black (and other) minority areas of Boston. 

The following procedures were used for student enrollment: 

Recruitment 

The first phase of recruitment for students before the opening of Model 
High consisted of publicizing the aims and nature of the School to various 
city and community agencies through the use of information packets and air 
time on local radio stations. Teacher/Counselors spoke to parent groups at 
different schools (Highland Park Free School, Roxbury Community School, St. 
Joseph's, Massachusetts Experimental Lower and Middle Schools). Interviews 
were held with individual students and with groups such as the Black Student 
Union, and the Spanish Alliance. 

Staff provided a great deal of information (brochures, informal conver- 
sations, information packets) to various groups (Youth Service Board, Youth 
Activities Commission, Model Cities, etc.). A waiting list of 40 students 
indicated that our recruitment efforts were successful. 

Allowing curious youths to come into the office/work area and explore 
what was going on gave them an opportunity to make a better decision about 
whether or not they wanted to participate. 

Prospective students observed, experienced a trial period of activities 
and talked with staff and especially other students. School staff worked 
to develop criteria for the composition of the student body. Age, sex, and 
race were distributed on as equal a basis as possible--not only in general, 
but also in the study groups. After the first day of school, vacant spots 
were filled by students on the waiting list. 


Initially, public school staff were reluctant to send transcripts, 
health records and other pertinent information^ but telephone explanations, 
letters, and personal visits further informed the public schools of our 
existence, and we were able to obtain the needed information about applicants 
Guidance counselors began to refer the students they thought would benefit 
from this kind of educational experience • Recruitment began during the 
summer months and continued until orientation. 

Orientation 

Model High School opened on October 5, 1972, with a full day of meetings 
for students to introduce the staff and explain some basic information about 
the program and the activities of orientation. Since Model High is a 
school without walls, the staff wanted to provide the students with an 
opportunity to travel throughout the city as part of their orientation 
activity. Students were assigned to their counseling groups at the large 
group meeting in the morning at the Urban League offices in Roxbury and 
subsequently attended the smaller study group meetings at M,I,T«, the Girls' 
Club and the Boys' Club. The purpose of these meetings was to conduct an 
exercise in intergroup cooperation and get the students to practice travel- 
ing around the city for their activities. The study groups provide the 
necessary support for students entering into group experiences and serve as 
a central communication point for feedback and discussion of problem solving. 
Study groups are designed to focus on intergroup relations. 

During the first two weeks of orientation, study groups went to visit 
and observe the Court House, a police station, movies, museums and special 
exhibits. Once again these activities were designed to accustom students 
to moving around the city and to help them become aware that many kinds of 
experiences can be learning experiences* 

The orientation period was marked by a consistent application of the 
Tavistock Group Dynamics Model in exploring the behavioral phenomena of the 
students and staff. Explorations were made of the phenomena of power and 
authority, dependency^, and forms of the collusion that groups manifest, and 
other impediments to their efficiency. The focus was to understand overt 
and covert issues in the present, in the basic effort to increase personal 
and group effectiveness. This constant application aided the growth process 
of students tremendously. It was also a significant aid in helping the 
staff to gain insight into the behavior of the students and the study group 
situation. 

Small group meetings, sensitivity sessions and more informal rap 
sessions took place during orientation to help the students deal with feeling 
about their experiences in the program and to foster awareness of themselves 
and appreciation for the individual differences among them. Much of the 
time in orientation was spent on discussing the mechanics of the program: 
What is a contract? How do I go about getting the experiences I need? Study 
groups devoted themselves to investigating these concerns, often role play- 
ing until they urderstood a particular process or concept. Most importantly, 
however, orientation was a period of beginning important human relationships. 


The staff) students, and parents were able, through a designed schedule of 
activities, to get to know one another and begin to develop trust. This 
was especially significant in evolving the degree of trust and warmth 
necessary to the counseling relationship. Orientation was a period in which 
roles and boundaries could be investigated and tested. The students got to 
know each other and were able to exert their personal influence on one 
another for positive growth and direction^ 

Observation of students during orientation indicate they had some 
difficulty adjusting to the personal freedom in the Model High program. It 
has taken a great deal of time helping the students achieve inner controls 
and judgement. It was expected that fights might occur with so many students 
working so closely in a small area. However, conflicts were not resolved 
by fighting, a significant development given the age group. We emphasized 
different behavioral options for resolving conflict. The students demon- 
strated growth and increasing maturity. They were increasingly able to 
develop better rapport with adults. They demonstrated more self confidence, 
more straight-forwardness and more forthrightness. The students solved 
problems with less anxiety. They studied hard in an often vaguely-def ix?ed 
open situation. The millieu of the study groups encouraged growth and 
examination of goals. It was an opportunity to explore and try new, often 
more positive behavior. Freedom with responsibility proved to be a signi- 
ficant and attainable concept for students to investigate. 

A systems management approach was used to develop orientation but for 
lack of precedent, we experienced a number of problems. Some of the students 
needed more time to become adjusted to the new situation. Many of the stu- 
dents had not been in school for a year or two and thus needed more extensive 
orientation. Many of the students had emotional and behavioral problems too 
severe for the orientation to be successful for them. In addition, the con- 
straints of scaff time and the lack of adequate facilities for intensive 
support were lacking. These students were referred to more appropriate 
agencies for help. A lack of familiarity on the part of the staff with the 
High School model caused difficulty in conducting activities based on the 
model. We relaxed somewhat, asked students for suggestions on group activities 
and proceeded a little wiser and more suspicious of our retention of "tradi- 
tional" notions. There was also a lack of significant training for the staff. 

As stated, the anxieties of parents about beginning traditional academic 
experiences created many problems and increased the anxieties of students 
and staff. 

Students developed a great deal of responsibility to their groups. In 
addition, students became very supportive of each other. The group dynamics 
approach was a significant help in giving the staff and students a conceptual 
tool to observe and explore their behavior during the initiation period. The 
use of the Group Dynamics Model in all of the activities made students* 
understanding of their behavior, in terms of the work-group, more lucid and 
articulate. The staff gained valuable insight into the students and how to 
deal with various behavioral phenomena. 


The activities of orientation helped develop an atmosphere of openness 
which enabled many students who were previously silent and inactive to begin 
to participate more in the program. In addition, there was development of 
more positive self-images among students and desire to be more than someone 
just "off the street." 

Student Organizers 

There are currently two students who serve in the capacity of organizers 
with the primary responsibility to help locate resources, interview pros- 
pective students, facilitate the development of group projects, and assist 
the staff in carrying out other aspects of the development of the High School. 
Initially, there were four student organizers; two of the four, however, 
graduated from high school and attained the status role of Teacher-Trainee, 
a change which is consistent with the nature of the program in that it 
promotes the growth and development of parents, Teacher /Counselors , students, 
and other community people directly and indirectly connected with the project. 

The student organizers were very important in developing the necessary 
supportive relationship with other students. They helped considerably not 
only by motivating the students to open up, but also by explaining the 
different mechanisms of the School. Because of their student status, the 
student organizers were able to generate trust and openness among new students. 

Teacher /Counselors 

• Teacher/Counselors (TC's) play a crucial and multidimensional role in 
the success of the Model High School. Basically, TCs are responsible for 

group work with the students in their study groups, individual counseling 

with those same students, negotiation of contracts with students and resource 

people, and evaluation of student and resource performance. 

Recruitment 

With the resignation of one of the three Teacher /Counselors, parents 
and staff immediately became concerned with the development of criteria for , 
selecting a replacement. Also, there was concern with the need for such a 
process for next year, pending possible expansion of Model High. After much 
deliberation, a process was developed which culminated in the hiring of an 
extremely able Teacher/Counselor. 

A search was made through other agencies and the media. Several 
applicants indicated interest in the position and were asked to follow the 
Application Induction System: 

1. Each applicant was requested to submit two resumes. 

2. After resumes were received, a time was set for an initial 
interview with the Director or Administrative Assistant. 

i 

3. The interview consisted of a description of the entire project and 
the particular area applied for. 


4. The Director obtained some sense of the applicant's expectations 
about hiring practices, salary, job responsibilities, etc, 

5, Dates anticipated for decisions were made clear. 

6, All schedules for participation were confirmed at the time 
of initial interview. 

7. Staff and students were made aware of the applicant's schedule 
for participation, 

8. Students and staff gave opinions and choices to the Director 
after the observation period. 

9, The Director took the recommendatio -O the Unit Board which 
made the final choice. 

Applicants applying for the position were expected to observe and 
participate in the School setting for at least a week. The purpose of this 
period of observation was to give the applicant the chance to familiarize 
himself with the School (philosophy, curriculum, staff and most importantly, 
students). The applicants were also encouraged to take an active part in 
any student projects that were occur ing. Applicants were expected to be: 

1, Widely experienced in a variety of educational areas including 
counseling, teaching, group dynamics work, social work, and 
p??Vchology , 

2, Adaptable to spontaneous development, 

3, Inclined toward positive relationships with adolescents, 

4, Broadly and generally knowledgable about Black, Puerto Rican 
and American History, Math, Science, and English, 

5, Inclined to solve problems creatively, 

6, Sensitive and responsive to the special needs of young people 
between the ages of 14-20 

7, Unrestricted by the typical work-day concept of 9 - 5, 

An extensive on-the-job evaluation process was developed by the 
staff and Unit Board to help make decisions of Teacher/Counselor applicants, 
The method described was extremely successful. It was interesting that the 
written recommendations of staff, students and parents were very consistent 
in their observations. All of the applicants indicated that this was the 
most fair, non- competitive hiring process they had gone through. Some of 
the inherent problems were that the Unit Board members were not able to 
observe the applicants on the job. There was also some problem with giving 
the applicant a schedule which would fit the activities of the students who 
were working during the Summer, and staff were sometimes involved in other 
activities of priority which prevented them from relating information about 
the program as consistently as needed. 


Counseling 


The relationships between student and TC have been one of the most 
crucial factors In learning. The study group experiences (group dynamics 
sessions, group projects, field trips, discussions, and Informal sessions) 
have established guidelines for making the transition to self-control and 
the self-lnltlated negotiation procedures for setting up Individual 
learning programs. The stress on counseling from the beginning of the 
orientation period was a deliberate attempt to anticipate the difficulties 
that have arisen in the transition from the restrictions of existing public 
(or private) school systems to the responsibility and "unstructured" scope 
of our program. Special care was taken to ease the shock produced by the 
anxieties about freedom that may corne from a lack of experience with 
decision-making and self-directed learning. 

Individual or case-work counseling involved monitoring the individual 
needs of the student. A large portion of this function has been centered 
around the development and assessment of each student's individual learning 
program. 

The TCs have worked individually with students to ascertain their 
learning needs and Interests in both short- and long-range terms. Tcs have 
remained in close contact with students from the initial testing of their 
skills and skill-gaps to the development of the various contracts to 
achieve a student's goals. The TCs participated in the designing of con- 
tracts and criteria for judging the successful transfer of skills, and have 
been authorized as the legal agents of the school in this process. 

Study Groups 

The focus on study groups has been somewhat different, i.e., to es- 
tablish a group of students to work cooperately on collectively chosen 
goals and to support and assist each other's efforts toward learning. 

Study group counseling has been designed to generate and organize 
various group experiences that supplement the individual learning respon- 
sibilities a student undertakes. In this millleu, TCs have attempted to 
help students relate to the problem-solving orientation of the program and 
to develop students' understanding of themselves, their options, responsi- 
bilities and tasks. 

The group projects provided students with an opportunity for experi- 
mental learning in a wide variety of areas. These projects developed 
leadership in many students and fostered self-motivation and discipline by 
providing students with an opportunity to explore their behavior in the 
context of goa"* -dlrcc*:ed work. Group projects gave the students an 
opportunity Invest their time in developing their communities and gain 
vested Interest in them. As students gained experience, the TC became 
less Important in the implementation of group projects. Much of the res- 
ponsibility was taken by the students themselves which Indicates growth 
toward increasing Independence. 


The TCs have also served as the facilitators (group-leaders) of the 
group dynamics sessions held on the small group and seminar level. The 
Tavistock Model has been, conceptually, extremely important to the counsel- 
ing process. The emphasis on exploring group dynamics and phenomena in 
respect to power and authority, leadership and followership, dependency, 
and collusion within the study group, has been aimed at dealing with these 
significant realities in the development of pre-adults. 

Of tremendous importance has been the establishment of relationships 
between Teacher/Counselors and parents, and the effort of TCs to increase 
the depth and variety of the Resource Bank. 

Voucher Performance Contracts 

The individual and group contracts, as par'' of the voucher performance 
system, have provided a means for students and teachers to focus on the 
task of creating a successful relationship with each other. The staff, 
with the assistance of legal counsel, developed an initial contract form. 
(See Appendix) In the study groups, students and Teacher/Counselor spend 
a great deal of time role-playing contract negotiations and discussing the 
voucher-performance system. The voucher- performance system was chosen by 
the Model High School as a way to obtain maximum flexibility of individual 
programs for students, as a way to involve students in a broad range of 
real-world experiences, and as a way to teach such basic ''survival skills" 
as independence, decision-making, and problem-solving, which are crucial 
to learning how to learn» 

Basically, the systv*m works like this: After an intensive period of 
counseling, both within the study group and individually, students and TCs 
begin to map out a study plan for the student. Depending on their mutual 
assessment of the student's readiness they may plan only one experience at 
a time or several. Then the process of selecting a resource person or 
institution begins by utilizing the Resource Bank files, (if no appropriate 
resources are on file, the student may do his own recruitment--an experience 
that has proven to have its own educational value. Once a resource is se- 
lected, three-way negotiation of the contract begins among student, TC and 
resource (teacher). The minimum areas to be covered in any contract are the 
following: A description of the experience or project; a time-table; the 
learning and behavioral objectives for the student (and perhaps the teacher) 
expectations of both parties about completing assignments, tardiness, and 
adj-ustfjients as they may become necessary; agreement about an on-going 
evaluation and revision process; pay schedule; provision for terminating the 
contract if any party fails to uphold his specified responsibilities; and 
statement of the Third-party monitoring role of the TC as the authorized 
representative of the school. 

Depending on the desired experience, students may negotiate in groups 
to form a "class" with a resource person. Some individual students began 
•^o initiate negotiations with resource people fox learning experiences in 
which they were interested. On the gr>up level, contracts were negotiated 


and finalized for courses at the University Without Walls in Roxbury, with 
several individual instructors in math, English and history. These exper- 
iences were not as successful as anticipated. The University Without Walls 
was not based on similar academic philosophy as was Model High School. 
Like many institutions, it was not adherring to its professed model. There 
was little communication betvreen the two staffs on the problems of the 
developing situation. The students rebelled against the authoritarian 
approach used by the teachers at the University and, as a result, students 
were pulled out of the classes after a month and placed in more favorable 
situations. 

A joint decision of the TC, student, and administrative assistant was 
negotiated when a student's involvement in a learning experience required 
material and/or equipment not readily accessible to the student through our 
purchase order system. Student/ became directly involved in the process to 
acquire the necessary materials. This situation was a significant learning 
experience for students. They handled money, received checks for equipment, 
were responsible for purchasing after approval, and returned receipts for 
the bookkeeping system. 

As evaluations were sent in, payment for th^ learning experiences 
were sent out to the various resource people and institutions involved. 
Students utilize their education resource funds-- the amount of money each 
student is allotted for his year of learning--to pay the contract as it is 
satisfactorily completed. 

In Massachusetts, it is legal for minors, to be parties to contracts 
both in signing and enforcing, though they cannot have a contract enforced 
against them. The TC acts us the contract officer to protect all parties. 

Resource Bank 

The Resource Bank is the collection of individuals and institutions who 

agree to transfer their particular specified skills by contract to students 

of the Model High School. 

The task of recruiting resources all across the city was begun by in- 
vestigating specific career and academic needs of students. Students, 
parents and staff developed an extensive list of possible areas of interest, 
from aircraft maintenance to zoology. 

Institutions and individuals were then identified as possible sources 
of transferable skills and information. The five areas of academic concen- 
tration — mathematics, history, English, science and physical education — 
were emphasized in this process. 

Letters were sent to potential resources and meetings were arranged to 
explain our programmatic plans and procedures and to request their help 
and involvement. We also appealed to the media audiences through radio 
station W.I.L.D. and television program "Catch 44**, a local program. We've 
continually met with individual resource people in the office environment 
aa a group whenever possible. 
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An information packet, which explains the design, in detail has de- 
veloped and disseminated to various educational and vocational training 
institutions and to both professional and non-professional individuals. 

When students have decided on a particular learning experience for 
which a resource person is not registered in the Resource Bank, they 
have solicited resources on their own. The Resource Bank is continually 
expanding and is located in an accessible place and cross-indexed accord- 
ing to occupations and academic areas. Naturally, some resources were 
filled before others. For example, math teachers were more available 
than electronics instructors. 

During this operational year, with all staff members contributing to 
the development of the Resource Bank, it became difficult to maintain 
well coordinated resource information in a readily useable form. The 
position of Resource Coordinator was created to correct this problem. 

Institutional resources were found to be responsive to the program 
but were somewhat reluctant to deal with the contract system. Their own 
rigid accounting procedures generally did not allow for partial payment of 
fees which the contracts specify as a means of monitoring the learning 
experience. The traditional operational methods in these institutions at 
first excluded this kind of flexibility, but we found that administrative 
groups became willing to participate when we were able to provide more 
information about the kind of learning experience needed, the students, 
the evaluative process, and the importance of getting such institutions 
involved. 

The "You Are Needed" brochure, formerly referred to as the "High- 
Time" brochure, has been completed. This brochure outlines information 
on course options offered by the Boston Public School System, other voca- 
tional institutions in the greater Boston area, and alternative systems. 

One thousand copies have been printed initially and are being dis- 
tributed throughout the primary target areas: 

A. Roxbury 

B. North Dorchester 

C. South-End 

Each of these areas will be alloted 250 copies for distribution. 

A number of specific locations have indicated a willingness to provide 
feedback which can be used to evaluate and revise the brochure as necessary. 
The specific schools and agencies are as follows: 

I. Parochial Schools 

a. St. Josephs ^ 


b. St. Johns 


II, Public Schools 


a. Martin Luther King 

b, McCormack 
III. Community Schools 

a. Highland Park Free School 

b. Middle School (M.E.S.Sj 
IV • Community Agencies 

a. Boys Club 

b. Roxbury Y.M.C.A* 

c. Teen Center 

d. S.N.A.P, 

These areas should provide a wide enough sampling of students, parents, 
and teachers to make the necessary changes for the next edition. 

The preliminary time schedule for the distribution and evaluation of 
the brochure is as follows: 

1. Distribution of brochure - September 15th - October 15th, 1973* 

2. Evaluation period - October 15th - December 15th, 1973, 
Parents 

Since the opening of the Model High School, parents have been urged to 
participate in its affairs. At the beginning, orientation sessions spelled 
out the nature of the program and the need for parental interest and help. 

Parents had stronger expectations about orientation and what it should 
be like than the students, and they voiced their concerns about the lack of 
courses, books, and homework. As a result, staff marie an intensive effort 
to inake home visits, set up interviews at school to discuss the academic 
programs of the students and their purpose. 

Shortly after orientation, at a meeting of two of the study groups and 
the parents of these students, discussion centered around how to effectively 
provide Information for the parents, A monthly newsletter was suggested as 
one method. Another was encouraging the students to talk with parents more 
about their activities, T/Cs recognized the need to keep in closer contact 
with parents and to keep them informed of the activities of their children. 
As the students began their academic program, parents attended and partici- 
pated in interviews with resource people, observed contract negotiations 


and provided input into evaluation procedures for learning experiences. 
Throughout the school year parents also joined in planning and attending 
such activities as field trips, and the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst Model High School Group Dynamics Seminar. 

The first meetiug of the Unit Board took place on December 13, 1971. 
The function of this board and all o." ::he Unit Boards of the Massachusetts 
Experimental School System are to provide representation of each component 
of the school community (parents, students, staff, community people) and 
to make policy decisions affecting the operation of the school. 

Representatives were selected by the Director, based on suggestions, 
to serve on the Unit Board. 

The Unit Board has met regularly as often as needed. It consists of 
three students, three staff people, three parents and three community-at- 
large representatives. This policy-making board works closely with staff 
concerning school needs and developments. Members of the Unit Board are 
elected to represent each component of the school community on the larger 
corporate school committee composed of representatives from the Unit 
Boards of each school (lower, middle, upper) of the system. 

The High School Unit Board's first activity was organizational in 
nature. After the nature of the activities of the Unit Board were under- 
stood, the thrust of the Unit Board's work was directed towards helping 
the school become a successful venture. 

Internal Evaluation 

Evaluation is an integral part of the learning experiences at Model 
High. Students are expected to learn how to evaluate their own work 
accurately and to objectively evaluate the performance of the resource 
people and the overall value of a learning situation. 

In the initial period of academic work by the students, resource insti- 
tutions and individuals used their own evaluative methods. We did not pro- 
vide them with guidelines or an evaluative framework. We soon became aware 
of the difficulties in this practice and proceeded to develop evaluative 
measures for institutions, resource persons, and students to use based on 
our model. 

The first evaluation form developed by TCs, and the resource people 
then involved with students, provided for the three evaluations as pre- 
scribed by the Voucher Performance Contract, but it proved not to be 
specific enough. The forms did not clearly indicate what transfer of 
skills occurred during the contractual agreement or the specific curricula 
that WAS followed. Tnese weaknesses were dealt with in a second version 
of the form which seems to answer the need for a detailed, overall assess- 
ment of students' experiences and an accurate measurement of whether the 
experience developed as intended. 


A similar form was developed by TCs, resource people, and students, 
for the use of students in evaluating both themselves and the learning 
eirrperiences they pursued. (See Appendix) 

The T/Cs monitored learning experiences, in both group and individual 
instruction as was needed, to insure a level of competent teaching for 
our students and to establish co;nmunicative relationships with teachers so 
that problems in the learning experience could be worked through. 

Small and large group exercises became evaluative indicators as to 
the performance of the study groups. 

It has been found that individuals were more prone to provide specific 
information about students than were many of the institutions. Students 
preferred written evaluations over letter grades. This feed-back gave 
students a better indication of how well they were accomplishing their goals. 

Parents, who also received evaluation packets, displayed a great deal 
of satisfaction with this evaluative mechanism. The evaluation schedule was 
irregular as courses began and ended according to each students academic 
development, but at the urging of the Unit Board these evaluations are now 
scheduled to come in on a regular basis. 

Accreditation 

Given that the learning experiences encountered by the students in the 
Model High School are often not formal, there were questions concerning the 
method of awarding credits. Being a public school, we are responsible for 
meeting a set of minimum educational requirerr'^:*ts imposed by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. More specially, it was a question of assigning to a 
particular learning experience the relevant numbers of units. The course 
unit is the standard measure of credit. 

Model High School graduation requirements are: 

6 Units of English 

4 Units of history (government, political science, etc.) 
4 Units of math 

A Units to be divided among group study, (group or individual projects, 
physical education, sciences, etc.). 

The Director and staff of the Model High School are, thus, responsible 
for reviewing a learning experience and making an assessment of credits 
commensurate with the experience. The assumption that the State makes in 
the methodology of awarding credit is that the unit represents a time 
duration of study and the satisfactory acquisition of specified amounts of 
knowledge or skills. With the conclusion of a successful learning experience 
at Model High the staff and Director will attempt to ascertain the scope of 
the material covered and, award the proper amount of credit. 


In the Model High School our method of contracting and evaluating 
learning experiences is a most convenient and functional vehicle for deter- 
mining credit. In order to be approved by the teacher/counselor and the 
Director, a contract must explicitly state the goals of the learning 
experience, the topics within a subject to be covered; the method of in- 
struction; time, place, and duration of the experience. The success of 
the learning experience is gauged by teacher-evaluation and occasional 
T/C monitoring of the experience. There are three evaluations written 
during the period of an experience-a pre-evaluation, stressing the student's 
initial awareness level with respect to course material; a mid-way evalua- 
tion, stating how the student has progressed since the pre-evaluation, 
specifically what knowledge and skills have been attained; and a final 
evaluation indicating the degree of success of the total learning experience. 
It is important (especially in the awarding of credit) to note that in both 
the contract and the evaluation, the skills to be acquired and those sub- 
sequently acquired are quite explicit. 

Thus, the contract and the three evaluations provide all of the infor- 
mation necessary for the awarding of credits. 

At this point, the first academic year for the high school has not been 
completed, and we have not had an opportunity to award credit. Given the 
nature of the contract and the evaluation, however, we do not anticipate any 
significant problems. 

Curriculum Development and Activities 

The Career Development staff includes three Curriculum Developers whose 
task it is to help expand and coordinate the Resource Bank, build relation- 
ships with other schools (including the Lower and Middle schools of the 
Experimental System) based on career/curriculum innovations, and arrange 
specific learning events. 

The curriculum development staff has focused the greatest amount of their 
time and energy working with lower schools both within and outside the 
Massachusetts Experimental School System. 

In this realm, their activities are (and will include) the following: 

Outreach 

At two of the three target schools (St. John's and CCED) Curriculum 
Development staff worked v;ith groups of students who were grouped across 
class/grade lines. At St. John's, we worked with a mixed group of sixth, 
seventh, and eighth graders. At CCEDj the range was from five to eight. 
The situation created was a novel one to our students, and the resultant 
group dynamics had both negative and positive aspects. 


On the negative side, there were predictable, though largely covert, 
issues around rank and status within the groups; there were increased levels 
of insecurity due to loss of normative group identity and a concommitant 
tendency toward fragmentation and subgrouping along grade and peer/friendship 
lines. The positive aspects of this same process included a broadening 
exposure to non-peers in the context of a cooperative intergroup work 
situation; the experience facilitated the group counseling exercises focused 
on the nature of authority, status and responsibility; and, in the long run, 
the situation provided the group with a deeper sense of joint accomplishment. 

At CCED and St. John's, Curriculum Development staff worked in clasS" 
room situations of extreme contrast. St. John's, despite its genuine commit- 
ment to community and parental involvement, remains fundamentally based on 
traditional concepts of education. CCED is a relatively new school, dedi- 
cated to new techniques in education, including an open and "non-coercive" 
classroom structure in which students have nearly total freedom to engage 
in whatever activity interests them. The CCED "structure" is, in a sense, 
a negation of structure or rather one which is in a constant state of flux. 
The formation of student- teacher groups under such circumstances must be 
"organic" and developing naturally out of a continuing day-to-day relation- 
ship in the context of the school "family." As stated elsewhere in this 
report, these factors place definite limits on the role of an outside-based 
curriculum team in a free school or at least one in the early stages of its 
development. 

In the final analysis, however, it is our belief that the long-run 
adv/intages of the free school and open classroom in terms of flexibility 
and community- involvement potential far out-weigh the immediate disadvan- 
tages of disorderliness and inconsistency of student participation. 

In working with several different types of schools, our experience has 
been that each school needs a particular type curriculum to suit its 
character and needs. None of the school situations into which we entered 
in the Fall of 1971, were thoroughly evaluated prior to our working there. 
This caused much confusion and frustration on the parts of the school's 
administration and the Curriculum Development Team. 

Information is necessary about each school, its physical, social and/or 
psychological structure. For these reasons the preparations for the Fall 
program include a one week observation and evaluation period before actual 
student contact occurs. 

In the area of developing school contacts, members of the Curriculum 
Development Team visited the Lewis School, John McCormack, and M. L. King 
Schools. At the Lewis School, we were told that our program was a good one, 
but that they were already participating in an Urban League program and did 
not want to duplicate efforts. As it was, the Urban League program that 
they spoke of was a recreation/ gym program and was quite different from any- 
thing we had put together. 


The situation that developed at the McCormack was quite different. 
Miss Joe-Retta Rhoda, a teacher at the McCormack, had heard about our program 
and was interested in working with us. She talked with the principal of the 
McCormack prior to our talk with him and told him how mych the students 
needed our program. 


At the John McCormack School (at Columbia Point) we foresaw real 
financial problems in implementing any program that included field trips. 
Although the desire was there, neither Curriculum Development nor the 
McCormack School was financially able to provide transportation for .the 
students to go on field trips. 

Both Miss Rhoda and our staff felt that such trips were essential to 
the program, especially because the students at Columbia Point needed to 
go outside of their extremely isolated area. Therefore, we had to produce 
a curriculum which was desireable but which Miss Rhoda could implement on 
her own. In this situation, our possession of references on where additional 
black history material for Middle Schools could be obtained could be our 
only subs tant ia 1 inpu t . 

Career Developments* acquisition of a van in the Summer of '72 will 
at least partially solve this problem and we intend to approach the 
McCormack before the beginning of the Fall. 

There was much confusion, and internal problems were taking place at the 
King School when we approached Ms. Brown, the Principal. She informed us of 
the" situation and thought it best that we wait until next year, (September 
1972). This time, we will be able to approach her with a much more fully- 
formed program. 

One basic mistake seems to have been made in the Summer of 1971. In 
our anxiety for action and production, staff devoted its efforts to a series 
of "Summer Projects" rather than augmented, careful preparation for the Fall 
program. In addition, we failed to take prior account of the impact of 
the departure of two (2) staff members at the Summer's end. As a result, the 
beginning of the school year found us, even in the context of our limited 
goals, critically over-committed. 

Research and Development 

As mentioned previously, there is both a crucial need for, and general 
lack of. Career Development audio-visual and graphic macerials suitable for 
use with black and brown student populations. "Suitable" or relevant 
materials, in this context, means more than simply illustrating "standard" 
Career Education Curriculum pieces (designed by assumption for majority 
group audiences) with black and Puerto-Rican faces. It means, rather, design- 
ing such pieces from the group in accordance with the realities of the world 
of work from an urban minority perspective. Such materials must necessarily 
lay particular stress on bolstering self and group concepts; on providing an 
historical background of group achievements in the professions, crafts, and 
trades; and on a realistic appraisal of the past, present and future effects 
of job discrimination and institutional racism. 



Curriculum Development staff had not in the past had adequate time 
to seriously research the existence or availability of such materials, 
much less to design and produce them* Audio-visual materials take on a 
special importance in an educational environment which has largely failed 
to inspire inner-city children with confidence or provide them with skills 
in the language arts* The development of high quality films, slides-shows, 
filmstrips, etc., seems (to us) to be a priority for any meaningful 
Career Education Program in a modern urban setting. It is our hope that 
funding adequate for this purpose will be forthcoming. 

We also began developing membership for the Resource Bank. One major 
concern of Curriculum Development staff, over the last program year was 
the willingness of working people, businesses and agencies in the community 
to participate, during business hours, in our in-school activities. Our 
fears in this area were groundless. In the course of the Fall program we 
discovered that potential role models were more than willing - even eager - 
to become involved. 

Community Participation 

Unlike Career Education Projects, which are integrated into and 
affiliated with public school systems, the Career Development Project is 
not in a position to impose a doctrine or method on a "captive" student/ 
teacher /parent audience. On the contrary, the Project mast, of necessity, 
be responsive to and guided by the will of the entire target community. 
Participation in this project is, in a word, voluntary. Career Development 
staff cannot realistically expect the active participation of the community 
in a program which is designed and imposed from above. 

Community participation begins to be meaningful when that community 
has initial and continuing input relative to theory, method, and continuity. 
Project design, in short, cannot be static or rigid, but must remain flexible 
and subject to constant revision and reshaping to reflect the best thinking 
of all those who are involved. 

To this end, the Curriculum Staff is committed to the concept of team 
teaching and genuine team planning. Throughout the course of the core program 
in the classrooms there will be a constant dialogue between developers and 
teacher with an eye to the drafting of a curriculum which, as nearly as 
possible, speaks to the needs and problems of the particular school. 

On a more general level, the Community Education Committee, formal^ in 
the Summer of 1972, will serve as a standing advisory board which will 
review and comment on curriculum pieces as they are developed by the joint 
teacher/staff teams. Regular meetings of the Community Education Committee, 
with active participation of all teaching staff involved in the core program, 
will further facilitate communication and exchange of ideas across the usual 
lines of faculty associations. The unique character of the Community 
Education Committee consists in its diversity. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to organize such a group if the project were identified 
with a particular school system. Our efforts to obtain a broad base of 
general community support would be difficult were we viewed as partisan or 
sectarian in the context of the local educational community. 


This situation has, it is true, to some degree retarded our access and 
entry into the public schools. But this very delay has permitted us to lay 
the foundations of the kind of community base which will, we believe, make 
this project's educational contribution far more meaningful in the long run. 
If Caieer Education also means community involvement, then the courses we 
have followed is the surest, if not the fastest, route to that end. 

It is a mistake to believe that Career Development is "an idea whose 
time has come." It would be wrong for us to assume that either the schools 
or the community will accept the concept because it is a federal mandate 
or because of its inherent logic. Reaction to Career Education varies 
widely from school to school and from group to group within the community. 
One thing is certain, it is impractical and unrealistic to attempt the 
design of a standardized curriculum or set of curricula which can then be 
"given to" or imposed on a variety of educational situations within the 
community. 

Among the teachers with whom we have worked this past year, there was a 
range of attitudes varying from supportive permissiveness to outright passive 
resistance to our program and presence. The factors behind these behaviors 
were far more complex than a simple acceptance or rejection of Career 
Education per se . They included a certain level of intergroup competition 
among community-based institutions, some distrust around micro-political and 
ideological motives, and suspicion?, ^ ' Development as Vocational 

Educational (Booker T.) Washingtr- /.ani;?u, a new disguise. 

Whatever the coi tr * ' .ing factors, however, it is with these behaviors 
that we must alsz de*' 

Field Work 

The Curriculum Development staff took a trip to Philadelphia to visit 
the Pennsylvania Advancement School to get up to date in the field of group 
counseling. Our stay in Philadelphia reminded us of the wealth of career 
and life-oriented educational tools and materials now on the market. New 
written materials, graphics, multi-media kits and games are being produced 
almost daily. We returned from Philadelphia with a list of educational 
publishers and suppliers. It is our intention to make a long-term project 
of the collection, examination and evaluation of such materials with an eye 
to the development of teaching tools specifically designed to be relevant 
to our target population. We hope by March to have so stabilized our pro- 
gram that we can devote a regularly scheduled block of time to "pure" re- 
search and development of curriculum tools. 

Data Collection 

Collection of data on all aspects of the program have proceeded on an 
on-going and systematic basis. Staff was surprised at the tremendous 
amount of information derived through institutional relationships during 


the year. We received much programmatic information from other exemplary 
programs in innovative education. 

Information was shared with the Parkway Program in Philadelphia and 
the Metro Program in Chicago. We received much information from parents, 
from the evaluations, documentation efforts, and meetings with other 
agencies where problems were ironed out and solutions and understandings 
reached. Counseling techniques gained credence as they were tried and 
found successful or unsuccessful. The use of the facilities and information 
of the Model Cities Higher Education Program was important in this respect 
also. Resource people provided a tremendous input of information concern^ 
ing course design, evaluation procedures, curriculum, etc. What has been 
tremendously significant was that everyone in anyway involved in the 
project was eager to provide help in the form of confirming data, research, 
current programs, solutions to mechanics and accounting* 

This has been a strong indication to us that many groups are actively 
concerned with constructive change and were able to provide inforniation 
and career training. 

Dissemination Activities 

Development and dissemination of career curriculum materials is a 
constantly expanding part of the Career Development Project, The Model 
High School staff completed the compilation and dissemination to educa- 
tional institutions throughout the Boston area of an information packet 
corrtaining materials on who we are, what we are attempting to accomplish, 
and soliciting their support as sources of individual and institutional 
skill transference. In addition, this period has seen the creation of two 
brochures: The **You Are Needed" brochure, directed primarily towards 
public, parochial, alternative systems, and prospective students; and a 
*'Model High** brochure to be disseminated generally for both public relations 
and as a source of information. 

The students have been involved in a quarterly publication entitled, 
"What's Going On.** This was written by students, parents and staff and 
edited by Miss Janet Gibbs, who joined the staff temporarily as our first 
exchange student on a practicum assignment from Penn State University, 

During the University of Mass/Model High Seminar, students of the 
Amherst Community were exposed to the philosophy of the Model. 

Revised Roles 

This Fall, Curriculum Development staff will expand its role to work 
with twelve (12) schools (six per semester) on a once a week team- teaching 
basis. This represents a shift from direct and intensive classroom 
involvement to an auxiliary and essentially supportive role. The objective 
here is essentially teacher training rather than classroom teaching as such, 
and teachers will be made clearly aware of the limitation of "the developer's 
role. This will involve a series of preliminary meetings with teachers and 
administrators at the participating schools to work out the specifics of 
the cooperative process in the classroom and to sketch the outline of the 
specific situational curriculum. 


Teachers will be presented with a ^'catalog** of alternative teaching 
tools, suggested field trips, role models, graphics, audio-visual materials, 
games, books, resource materials, etc. The developer will aJ.so submit a 
tentative (standardized) curriculum and testing format for the teachers 
approval, input, and correction. After one or more planning sessions 
of this type, teacher and developer will agree on a starting date and activity 
schedule for the class and submit copies to the school administration. Copies 
will also be provided uo the Community Education Committee, and, on request, 
to other participating teachers in the target schools. 

TlUs ^'tailored** curriculum format will be subject to revision by 
mutual agreement between teacher and developer *:hroughout the semester in 
light of students reactions, so that the final project reflect s the reality 
of what occurred as opposed to a visualization. 

Each developer will be individually responsible for two elementary/ 
middle schools per four-month semester. This responsibility will extend 
from the initial contracts with teachers and administrations down to tne 
period of final evaluation at semester's end. The process of initial contact 
has already been described as has the period of team- teaching in the class- 
room. 

The crucial boundary of responsibility which must be maintained by 
dev» lopers during this second phase relates to direct involvement (oi rather 
any possible over-involvement) with students on a one-to-one personal level. 

Developers again must place the strongest possible emphasis on that 
fact that they are in no sense **new** or '^replacement** teachers, nor, in the 
strictest sense of the term, equal partners in a teaching team. 

Theirs will be rather a supplementary and backup role model, feeding 
information and new curriculum forms to the students through the teacher. 
In the classroom itself the Developers role, in the students eyes, would 
resemble that of a teaching assistant-remaining in the background as much 
as possible, supplying materials and providirg consulting services to the 
teacher on an intense but specifically time-limited basis. The object of 
the developer's once-weekly presence in the classroom is not, in fact, to 
teach, but rather to observe (and where necessary) facilitate interaction 
between students and teachers around a particular test piece of curriculum. 

The goal is to minimize the impact of the developer's individual and 
social ''personality*' (racial, class, and neighborhood identity, youth 
novelty in'the school setting, etc.) on the student reaction to the materials. 

The role of the Curriculum Developer in the third or consulting phase 
is considerably more flexible and less intense than in the classroom phase. 
At the end of two months of classroom attendance on a regular basis the 
developers move to a "rear-support" role as the teacher's contact with the 
Currixulum Development staff and resources. At this point teachers and 
developers are free to initiate contacts around new curriculum pieces. The 
developer has a particular responsibility to maintain a regular flow of 
information via mailings, phone calls, and/or visits. For at least two 


more months this flow would, at the very least, include regular mailings 
of a proposed monthly newsletter, as well as any unusually well-received 
curriculum approaches developed prior to that teacher's direct involvement 
with the Curriculum Development Team. Participating teachers would also 
be invited to join and to be kept informed of the activities of the 
Community Education Committee, 

Fall Program 

The primary emphasis this Fall will be on work with teachers rather than 
directly with students. 

Secondary emphasis will be upon a variety of experiences in various 
school settings and maximum feasible diffusion of Curriculum Development's 
impact. 

A third but no less Important emphasis will be upon a careful and 
systematic documentation and evaluation process involving pre-, mid-point, 
and post-testing devices. 

Curriculum Developers will be individually responsible for four (4) 
schools each during the course of the year, two each semester on a once-a- 
week basis. Each staff member will develop a close working relationship 
with one teacher-contact and one class group at each school in the process 
of a specifically limited team-teaching schedule. Of the five-month 
semester, three will be spent in the classroom and two in a backup/consult- 
ing, relationship. This system, it is hoped, will provide curriculum staff 
with adequate time for curriculum preparation, evaluation analysis, and 
recommendations. 


SCHOOLS (DESIRED) 


ELEMENTARY & MIDDLE 

A. PUBLIC (CITY) GRADES ' POPULATION 

1. McCormack A- 8 633 

2. KingVf 6-8 578 

3. Timilty* 7-9 568 

4. Lewis Sub- System 7-8 555 

5. Holmes^'f 


B. , PUBLIC (STATE/COMMUNITY) 

6. C.C.E.D. (Lower School) K-4 150 

7. Middle* 5-8 75 


C. COMMUNITY 


8. Highland Park (Pre-K - 8) 

9. New School for Children (Pre-K - 8) 

D, PAROCHIAL 

10. St. Johns* (5 - 8) 

11. St. Francis (5 - 8) 

12. St. Josephs (5 - 8) 


SECONDARY 

Model High School* (9 - 12) 

SECONDARY OUT OF SCHOOL 


READ/JESI Project/ (proposed) Model Cities Street Academy 


NOTE: 


The method described above relates primarily to the elementary and 
middle schools. In the case of the Model High School and the two out-of- 
schoo'l programs staff would begin by developing the backup/consulting 
relationship with administration and/or teachers, and continue this 
approach throughout the year. 


^STARRED SCHOOLS ARE DEFINITE AS OF 8/7/72 


CATEGORIES OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT METHODS AND TOOLS TO BE INCLUDED IN THE 

"CATALOG" PRESEN^rATION ARE r 

1. Slide Show and Tapes (project-generated) 

2. Films (rental and project-generated) 

3. Demonstration Graphics (project-generated) 

4. Booklets & Workbooks (purchased & project-developed) 

5. Games (purchased and developed) 

6. Role play and psychodrama 

7. Possible Fieldtrips (with details) 

9. S.R.A. Career Files and related materials 

*10. Groupwork Projects (suggested) 

11, Pennsylvania Advancement System group counseling materials 

*12. Career Mini-Fairs (flexible content) 

13, Job/Family approach 

14. Student interviews of parents 

^(Materials to be developed in conjunction with students) 

Evaluation Plans 

Evaluation of school situations, of student performance, and of 
curriculum methods has largely been impressionistic during the past year. 
We have not, to date, engaged in the collection of quantifiable "hard" data 
in the form of testsj statistics, etc. The Curriculum staff has been 
reluctant to rely on written standardized tests because of early experiences 
at two of the target schools. 

Students seemed to be somewhat intimidated by print and writing in 
general and were far more responsive to audio-visual and experiential 
materials. Role-play and psychodrama in particular were found to be valuable 
tools for testing student retention of occupational information and career 
concepts. The problem with such methods is that they fail to provide us 
with first-hand raw material for evaluation and so do not lend themselves 
to a thorough, comparative appraisal of the program's successes or failures. 
It is clear that we must provide for some simple method of gauging student 
progress in terms of increased career awareness and augmented self concept. 
The details of these written materials must be worked out with teachers at 
the various schools; but the general forms we have chosen include a self 
concept "test" which requires the student to make five or ten responses to 


the question, "who am I?** while the basic career information device would be 
a straightforward listing (taken at intervals) of jobs with which the student 
is familiar. We will continue, in addition, to encourage the use of role 
play and job simulations as testing devices wherever possible. 

With regard to evaluation of curriculum itself, teachers will be requested 
to provide curriculum staff with brief periodic written reactions to the 
progress of the program. Members of the Community Education Committee, in 
addition, will be asked to provide a more general kind of appraisal of the 
effectiveness of various curriculum tools either verbally or in writing. 

The Curriculum staff has yet to receive the kind of exposure which would 
provide them with ''expertise" in evaluation techniques, but we have come to 
feel that overly complicated testing devices do not necessarily convey sub- 
stantially more relevant information than simpler tests. We intend, however, 
to go ahead with our plans for a series of evaluation workshops before the 
start of the school year. 

The curriculum developers have also carried out a number of activities 
related to the High School: 

1. Recruitment for Resource Bank 

The CD staff have been largely responsible for assisting the Resource 
Coordinator with obtaining the career skills members of the Resource Bank. 
Because the curriculum developer*! have broad contact with the community 
through their outreach work, they have been a valuable source for new Bank 
members. 

2. Community Education Committee 

The Community Education Committee, which the CD staff helped form in 
the Summer of 1972, has and will continue to be an important source of advice 
on the curriculum affairs of the high school as well as the Lower or Middle 
Schools. 

3. University of Mass. /Amherst Conference 

The CD staff was involved in arranging the special conference held by 
the High School in cooperation with the University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 

The primary emphasis in this program was to help a group of students, 
parents, instructors and other interested people design educational exper- 
iences that provide the kind of reflection and action which can effectively 
initiate processes in their lives for positive growth and change. 

It is suggested that groups cannot effectively reflect or act without 
greater awareness, consideration, and stress placed on group behavior, group 
success, and group tasks. Empirical knowledge indicates that jobs cannot 
be identified, government cannot be responsible to the people, communities 
cannot survive, participation in self -destructive action cannot begin to 
be eradicated, until all of the people involved (group) learn how to examine 
all the factors that impinge on their development. 


On March 19, 1972, students, parents, community people, and staff 
from the Career Development Project went to the University of Massachusetts 
in Amherst to spend a day of such group/investigation with interested 
students and teachers from the University and surrounding high schools^ 
The day was divided into many experiences. There wore two large group 
exercises created by graduate students in education at the University of 
Massachusetts. Interpersonal art was used very effectively as a medium 
for self disclosure. Although small group exercises were a major aspect 
of the day's experience, there was also an interpersonal large group 
experience through a cooperative mural. 

In May, the staff took the student body to the University of Massa- 
chusetts for an entire weekend of Group Dynamics work. Graduate students 
and Instructors from the University of Massachusetts served as facilitators. 
The program was of a classical Tavistock Model nature in that the activi- 
ties consisted entirely of large and small group exercises with application 
groups. Once again, interested people from the University community and 
students from local high schools participated. 

The students had a good time, their exposure to the University 
community was important. Many of the students had never stayed in a hotel 
before or gone on a trip out of the city. Thus, the seminar series was 
a novel and broadening cultural and educational experience. Some students 
at first dragged through the activities, but gradually their interest was 
stimulated and they began to participate. 

The most important aspect of the Seminar series was that students from 
Model High were given a chance to get out of the city. The students were 
comfortable in the atmosphere of the high school/office work area but a new 
atmosphere was conducive to new kinds of work. 

The parents were delighted to be included in the activities and gained a 
great deal of insight into the design of the school. Various departments of 
the University, specifically the education, sociology, esthetics and 
philosophy departments got involved in the cooperative effort and there was 
interaction with the University community. Students were able to participate 
in activities with high school students of the local county, instructors and 
students from the university, for an exchange of ideas and experiences. The 
University gave recognition and support to our efforts. This seminar 
relationship will continue. 

Developing and Future Roles 

The Curriculum Development staff has also undertaken or planned a 
variety of other roles to facilitate learning at the high school. A career 
profile and research questionnaire are being developed as tools to help 
students focus on the kind of career situations they would like to try. The 
staff has also undertaken extensive dat^ collection and this information is 
made available to students who need to research career options. The staff 
also plans to supplement the counseling role of the T/C by holding small 
seminars (2-3 students) to focus on career choices. 


RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The results and accomplishments of the Model High School have been 
satisfying, heartening and truly exciting. In spite of the usual hazards 
for new, highly experimental schools, and some unusual political pressures, 
Model High has come very close to achieving its most important objectives. 
What we haven't achieved as yet, we have learned from* 

The school has come a long way toward refining its basic philosophical 
position and has made good strides toward developing a functional process 
of putting this philosophy into operation. We have learned that the 
refinement process is slow and painstaking, sometimes even discouraging, 
but* we have also seen the remarkable willingness of staff, students, 
parents and community resources to help us make our Model a functional 
reality. 

The following sections delineate the results, including some of the 
problems, in the major areas of our school activity. 

Learning Experiences 

Toward the closing of orientation in October, most of the students 
expressed their eagerness to begin learning experiences. Not many of the 
students indicated a preference for any one particular subject area but 
rather requested that they be given a chance to explore and investigate to 
discover what they might find of interest occupationally and academically. 
The behavioral model and the school provided the students with adequate 
support to enable them to deal positively with their on-the-job training 
experiences. These experiences took the traditional form of academic work, 
in the beginning. T/Cs concentrated on placing students in core requirement 
experiences such as math, English, and history. Two groups of students 
(Groups A and C) began experiences in math, English and history at the 
University Without Walls, and Group B was involved in these same experiences 
at the Roxbury Teen Center. 

T/Cs initiated all of the negotiation activities. Getting to know 
students behaviorally and academically emphasized the need for individualized 
goals. For example, some students did not function well in traditional 
large classroom settings, while other students needed the support of several 
other people in classroom situations. In January, students began to initiate 
the identification and location of their own experiences and worked closely 
with the counselors concerning their academic needs. 

A diversity of experiences began to develop. Students began to be 
involved in on-the-job training at C.A.B. (Contractors' Association of 
Boston), the Mahoney Family Life Center, and the Dimock Community Health 
Center career program. Minority enterprises were recruited to provide 
on-the-job training experiences as students indicated an interest in 
business careers. Students were involved with learning experiences in 
operating machinery at business sites and practiced secretarial skills in 
other community offices such as the New Urban League and APAC (Area Planning 
Action Councils). 


In the industrial and technical areas, students were involved in 
many on-the-job learning experiences. For example, two students very 
much interested in the media field, spent considerable time at Intermedia 
Systems, Inc., a Boston electronics firm, where they learned electronic 
circuits and the operation and maintenance of recording systems. The 
course attempted to provide more than a cursory glance at a particular 
industrial and teahnical area, and to afford an opportunity for real 
hands-on experience. Students then were exposed to as many various 
technical and industrial skills and occupations as possible. Further, 
individuals were brought in to give lectures, show films, and demonstrations. 
Boston Edison, Roxbury Medical/Technical Institute and I.T.T. were involved. 

To provide learning experiences in the area of human services, students 
worked in community agencies and spent time in discussions with role models 
in social work, psychology, and community development. A few students 
participated in a four-month seminar at M.I.T.'s Urban Systems Laboratory 
in Community Conflict Resolution and Crisis Intervention. Students also 
took courses at Boston University, Northeastern University, Bryant-Stratton 
Business School, the Emory School of Business and local prep schools (Shaw, 
Newman) as the occasions arose. 

The curriculum needs seemed unlimited and resources throughout the 
city were extensively used. Students took tennis at the Y and driving 
lessons at Rusty' s Auto School in Roxbury. Students worked with individual 
people in all of the five areas of concentration — cultural arts, college 
preparation, vocational training, business, and human services. Much'Tof 
the initial curriculum focus at Model High was in the area of college 
preparation. However, many students were interested in learning vocational 
skills and had not planned to go to college. After participation in the 
program, most students* interests broadened and changed. Students became 
interested in going to college as part of a vocational plan# Thus, the 
emphasis became both vocational and college preparatory. English classes 
and special seminars were designed to prepare students for the college 
entrance examinations. Individual counseling and study group activities 
emphasized behavioral dev^elopment to build the maturity and judgment 
necessary for college matriculation. Several students close to graduation 
began investigating selection of colleges and universities. In addition, 
the curriculum provided job-related experiences relative to a particular 
student's area of occupational interests 

The staff has also become aware of the necessity for art and 
cultural experiences. Although the students have had, individually, 
opportunity to experience these kinds of activities, for the majority of 
students this has been a void in their program. This indicates the 
necessity for a resource coordinator to recruit and develop programs in 
these areas. 

We feel that the learning experiences provided by the school have been 
largely high quality and have given students a broad exposure to stimulating, 
educational relationships* 


Student /Teacher^Counselor Relationships 


Initially, we did not have any criteria for the kind of young person 
who would make a good adjustment at Model High. At that time, ve did not 
understand the necessity for detailed student profile, which includod 
attitudes about education, interests, and possible personality difficulties. 
Indeed, many students required counseling concerning personal problems 
before ''educational" counseling had any validity* 

We did not want to turn any students away, but we soon discovered 
this policy represented a conflict in terms of the enormous expenditure 
of time necessary for supportive kinds of relationships. The result was a 
revision of some entrance criteria. 

Most students had assumptions about T/Cs based on prior traditional 
experiences, and were suspicious and hesitant to trust T/Cs at first. 
There was some difficulty in getting the concepts of the school across; 
that is, the actual application of design, after our training period/ was 
on a trial and error basis until certain counseling skills were mastered. 
There was not adequate space for students and T/Cs to talk privately and 
some students had severe behavioral and emotional problems which the T/Cs 
were not always successful in dealing with because of the lack of time 
to give necessary individual, intensive support. But with experience, the 
TCs could provide positive role models for the students and were able to 
establish a trust that removed most obstacles to the counseling process. 
TCs used non- traditional v/ays of establishing rapport with students such 
as 'meeting at their homes, or getting together for various informal acti- 
vities where they could learn about each other. Soon TCs were able to pro- 
vide support for students on an on-going basis, not just during "crisis" 
periods. 

Teacher-Counselors and students have accomplished the difficult task 
of establishing a strong team relationship which allows flexibility but 
retains direction and purpose. 

Group Projects 

Group projects have been an integral aspect of the study group design. 
Such projects have provided additional opportunities for learning-by-doing. 
The focus of these projects have ranged from the political and social to 
the commercial and technical. A concerted effort was made by TCs to 
familiarize students with the dynamics of social action through their own 
first-hand participation. / 

Some of the group projects were weakened by poor planning or a lack 
of clarity in goals and objectives. Many students did not see the personal 
viability of many of the projects which created confrontation between 
group needs and individual needs. These types of conflicts, however, were 
used as a focus for group dynamics investigation. 


ERIC 


Often, TCs did not provide necessary supports for the development 
of projects and tended to wait for the students to assume responsibility, 
when the students were not able at that time to deal v^ith the task 
completely by themselves, but needed assistance. The morale of the 
students was high and they frequently tried to accomplish too much too soon. 
They would, for example, try other projects before evaluating their prior 
group projects. 

The students identified various projects and chose the one they felt 
they would like to do. Some of the group projects completed so far have 
been a book collection for prisoners in correctional institutions in 
Massachusetts, a dance, newsletter, sensitivity training, bake sale, survey 
of the community, political campaigning, and working with a group of students 
from the Massachusetts Experimental Middle School. A major focus of the 
group projects was intergroup and intragroup dynamics. They were introduced 
to goal-directed work and most of the projects allowed stuf'vints to generate 
ideas for other projects. An attempt was made to indicate the close relation- 
ship of this work in the Boston community with their current academic pursuits. 
In addition, all groups outlined the goals, tasks and necessary activities 
for their projects. The rationale behind this exercise was to develop a 
systems approach to various tasks. 

The curriculum development group in particular has found that the use 
of group counseling is very viable and effective. As a result of some of 
the experiences at the High School and their visit to Philadelphia, they have 
experimented at St. John's School with counseling games demonstrating the 
concepts of cooperation, sharing, listening and leadership responsibilities 
in a group setting. 

Contracts 

The Voucher Performance System has been shown to be highly effective in 
providing a wide variety of learning experiences for students in the metro- 
politan area. Students have demonstrated behavioral ly that they can deal 
with the responsibility of developing and monitoring educational experiences, 
and the resource people have indicated willingness to evaluate their own 
skills to discover the areas in which they would be most effective. 

The contract process has proven to allow flexibility which permits 
students to create and obtain learning experiences based on their own needs, 
interests and learning styles. Students indicated that their participation 
in the process was extremely helpful. The majority of institutions involved 
attempted to be receptive to our program. Given their traditional pers- 
pective, they made efforts to be flexible although often their institutional 
regimentation created problems on the mechanical and personal level for our 
students. 

There were no cases of outright negligence and fraud on the part of the 
resource persons or institutions. This suggests that the design of the 
contract protects all parties involved and, more significantly, that the 
students and TCs exercised some judgement in selecting the individuals and 
institutions identified as being possible resources. 


Resource Bank 


Staff found it very difficult to constantly develop the resource 
bank vhile at the same time continue other essential components of the 
program. Realizing this as a programmatic disadvantage, the responsibility 
for coordinating data and disseminating information became that of one 
staff member. Individual resources were not available in certain areas 
when needed or plentiful enough to gi\p. individual instruction when needed. 
Again, this is being facilitated through the Resource Coordinatot. 

The majority of individual resources were able to be responsive 
and innovative in providing sound choices in the development of the Resource 
Bank. J There were no instances of contracts being voided for reasons of 
lack of skill transfer. Frequently, other institutions had different 
philosophical objectives than Model High and their evaluations reflected 
their particular emphasis which caused Fome uneveness of evaluation. Orien- 
tation seems to be one answer. 

The major problem was simply not having enough role models in the 
business/technical and industrial fields. The Resource Bank provided less 
extensive selection in these areas while the demands on the part of the 
students for such experience was very great. 

Payments to resource people and institutions were not made on a regular 
basis often due to resources not sending in evaluations as a condition for 
payment. The contracting procedure had, in the initial mechanical stages 
of* its use, been burdensome for students and TCs but as we became practiced 
in this procedure, this was not so much the problem. Often, there was 
not the periodic review of contracts by all parties to insure that the 
contracts were being monitored and the learning experience continuing as 
planned in the contract. Again, with practice, these problems have been 
worked through. 

As we began to negotiate more contracts, the need for more comprehen- 
sive orientation became clearer. We project a series of meetings to 
familiarize resources with the Tavistock behavioral model. The information 
packet that had been utilized at first proved to be too extensive and not 
clearly to the point. The packet is being revised and will be redistributed. 

Results of Curriculum Development 

The activities of the Curriculum Development staff generated a number 
of results which will be useful in the coming year. 

One crucial finding of the Curriculum Development Team during the 
past year has been the discovery that it is impractical and counter-pro- 
ductive to attempt to impose one standardized curriculum approach in a 
variety of differing school situations. Specific curriculum programs 
cannot realistically be conceived and designed in a vacuum. The developer 


must have a minimal amount of Information about the school **culture'* and 
about the particular teacher and classroom, and about the history and per- 
sonalities of ths students to be involved* 

It is an integral part of Curriculura Development's basic approach 
that we become familiar with the needs of each target school as a prerequi- 
site to integrating the career development approach into the core curriculum 
and lifestyle of each school* Some sample variables which might significant 
affect the validity or applicability of a curriculum design are: 

a* Where does the school stand on the continuum between the 
"open" classroom and the "traditional" 

b. Are the school's teaching methods primarily traditional 
(print-oriented) or experimental 

c. Is there significant involvement of the non-school community 
(parents, teaching assistants, community professionals, etc.) 
in the educational process 

d. Is the school involved on a program level in any wider 
educational coalitions (i«e«, does it have "sister schools," 
"feeder schools", does it belong to area associations, etct) 

e« Are out-of-school educational experiences (field trips, exposure 
trips) a normal part of the school program 

f« Are "special events" (assemblies, films, speakers, shows, etc*} 
an accepted part of the curriculum approach 

g* Are educational experiences across grade lines an accepted 
part of the school's approach 

h« Is there a tracking system in effect at the school 

These are but a few of the questions which must be answered before the 
developer and classroom teacher can intelligently design a program that can 
significantly shape the course of career development integration into the 
wider school program* Other variables will undoubtedly be discovered in 
the course of the semester's program, and it is imperative that we main- 
tain sufficient flexibility and openness of mind to adapt our curricula to 
our expanding store of information. 

One of the basic precepts of the Curriculum Development Component is 
a commitment to the "hands-on" or work-project approach to classroom 
teaching* We believe that interaction between the student and teacher 
(and student-to-student) is most productive when focused around a concrete 
group effort and/or action which results in a tangible product or achieve- 
ment* Students are far more likely to absorb and retain information 
presented using this approach as compared to a classroom monologue or 
through sterile written materials. This belief has been borne out emphati- 
cally by the experiences of the past program year* 


Specifically, in the following situations: 


a. The scale model community health facility which was the visible 
manifestations of the health careers project at St. John's 
became a critical focus of group consciousness, goal-directed 
activity, and consequently of individual motivation to active 
involvement in the learning process. 

b. The ''laboratory^' experiments in electricity and chemistry 
conducted at St, John's early in the school year had much the 
same effect though on a more limited and short-term basis. A 
grent deal of excitement and enthusiasm was generated around 
these activities. They also provided a rare experience in 
team (as opposed to individual) classwork which proved most 
successful. 

c. The Small Business projects carried out with students at C.C.E^D. 
indicated again the effectiveness of this approach though stu- 
dents seemed far more interested in the production aspect than in 
the marketing of their products. The only major difficulty 
encountered here was in persuading them to leave candle manu- 
facture for another group project. 

d. With respect to exposure tours, we found that student interest 
during the experience — and retention af terwards--went up sharply 
when they were encouraged to handle equipment, talk with indivi- 
dual workers, and to "feel" the individual job situation. 
Experiences of this type had significantly greater impact when 
the worker involved was black or brown. 

e. Participatory games and role/play are another form of hands/on 
experience; though in a somewhat less physical sense, their 
efforts on learning interest levels is quite similar. The 
"Community Health Board" game aroused great enthusiasm at St. 
John's, as did the "Marketing in Ancient Africa" game at C.C.E.D. 
Summer activities for Curriculum Development include the refine- 
ment of these, and the development of several new games. 

f. There were additional hands/on activities planned but became 
difficult to carry out. Among these were an eight millimeter 
film on jobs in the community and metropolitan area, to be done 
by staff and students and a photo-essay on the same subject to 

be carried out by students using inexpensive "disposable" cameras. 

Parents 

The cooperation and participation of the parents was crucial factor 
which aided the development of a successful innovative high school. Much 
of the early resistance to Model High School, its emphasis on an expanded 
concept of "learning" and non-traditional methods of counseling and instruc- 
tion, was diminished effectively through the consistent effort of the staff 
to establish a dialogue and speak directly to intense parental anxieties 


/ 


about thG program, and their frustrations about delays and problems. They 
were afraid of the possible failure of the school and its effect upon their 
children; they were concerned with certification, and were fearful of the 
innovation and the extra effort it requires. 

At first it V7as difficult to convince parents and coinmunity people that 
their participation was necessary and significant. In this regard, also, 
parents manifested a great deal of anxiety, since many of them had not been 
involved with a venture of such a nature before. They were unsure. However, 
most of their questions and anxieties were dealt with by more experienced 
members of the Unit Board who volunteered a great deal of time to explain 
the responsibilities, mechanics of such a Board and the issues they would 
be called to make decisions on. Although a few parents are still not actively 
involved with the Unit Board or parents group, most parents attempted to deal 
with <:heir worries and frustrations through mutual sharing of information and 
colle(utive efforts to insure success. Often, two parents talking about 
school issues over coffee were more effective than any staff meeting. In 
spite of their worries, the parent body soon proved a positive resource in 
the school community. The parent groups and the Unit Board have made signi- 
ficant inputs into the life and growth of the school. Their desire for 
"value" and "quality" in their children's education provided sensitivity and 
motivation towards excellence as they consulted with their children, the T/Cs 
and resource people in the contract negotiations. Our experience suggests 
that given the opportunity to participate, parents will not limit their 
activities but rather seek out other tasks and responsibilities willingly. 

• The Unit Board has been functioning in an increasingly effective manner. 
From the beginning, the Unit Board has provided wise judgement in policy 
matters but also the members of the Board have concerned themselves with the 
dreary every-day mechanical problems of running a school of the nature of 
Model High. In addition, the Board has worked ir an extremely cooperative 
manner with the two other Unit Boards of the school system. 

The Unit Board has taken an active interest in supporting the work 
of the High School parents group, which also meets regularly. The parents 
and community people feel they have learned and grown tremendously by 
their participation. 

Internal Evaluation 

Although there was originally a lack of uniformity in the evaluation 
process in the early stages of the School, Model High now has an evaluation 
process that can demonstrate quite conclusively what students have accom- 
plished in a contract relationship. 

With further emphasis on getting institutions to understand the 
purposes and style of Model High more thoroughly, these inconsistencies 
should be substantially diminished. At the same time, the evaluatiot* forms 
have been reworked and the system for distributing, collecting and monitoring 
these forms has been tightened. 


Project Evaluation 


External evaluation has been handled by a Third-Party as required. The 
findings of this evaluator accompany this report. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

Conclusions based on our experiences this past year and recommendations 
for moving ahead with our project follow for the major project areas: 

1. Recruitment - 

Interviews and questionnaires for prospective students should be 
designed to provide more data about personality and specific 
educational and other needs. 

2. Orientation - 

Orientation was a valuable growth experience, both conceptually 
and behaviorally , for staff, students and parents. The oric.tation 
exercises and experiences should be made more intensive and creawive, 
with increased planning input from students and more direct focus 
on easing the shock effect of moving from a restrictive, regimented 
school system to a non-restrictive, open system. Orientation should 
also be used more consistently to gather data about students' needs. 

3. Learning Experiences - 

All learning experiences--group, individual, counseling or contracts-- 
should be more tailored to the specific needs and styles of the stu- 
dents. TCs should try to check out institutional resources more 
thoroughly to determine how compatible and appropriate they will be 
with the orientation of Model High students. 

4. Group Projects - 

Group projects should be more carefully planned to insure follow- 
through and closure on activities. Tightening these projects will 
come with practice, but students and TCs should work more cons- 
ciously to ensure the success of their group undertakings. 

5. Contracts - 

The Voucher Performance System has worked exceedingly well to provide 
students with flexible, yet substantial, education. The voucher 
contracts should be continued and pe 'aps even expanded in a modified 
way into the Lower and Middle Schools. Review of the contracts should 
be regularly scheduled at pre-specif ied ^es to avoid any lag in, 
• catching problems which call for contract revision. Resource people' 
should be provided with more thorough explanations of the Voucher 
Performance System. Finally, care should be taken that all learning 
objectives are stated so that they contribute a measure for evaluating 
the experience later. 

6. Seminars - 

The intensive seminars with University of Massachusetts provided a 
very valuable break in the school activities and a chance to delve 


more deeply into the issues of group behavior which are so primary 
to the Model School experience. The seminars produced a marked 
improvement in student behavior. Such seminars should be held more 
frequently and perhaps expanded to new topic areas, with an emphasis 
on moving from abstract to more concrete issues. 

7. Resource Bank - 

In the future, efforts should be made to develop the Resource Bank 
in all of the areas of concentration, and more persons who could 
possibly be excellent role models for the students should be 
identified. More extensive application of the Tavistock behavioral 
model should be focused on the experiences of the students in on- 
the-job training situations. 

More cultural and physical education experiences should be developed 
through the Resource Bank for students as part of the five areas of 
concentration. 

A Resource Coordinator should continue, to be formally responsible 
for the use of resources in the immediate community. A brochure 
should be developed, that is not hard to read and that speaks to 
the nature of the program in concise terms. In this regard, the 
brochure developed by the staff and the consulting firm of Pro-Com 
is in printing, soon to be disseminated. 

8. Parents - 

The relationship between the parents and Model High is strong and 
growing. The parents group and Unit Board are operating and have 
provided significant input in all areas relating to the operation 
of the school. Parents are in frequent contact with T/Cs and 
other staff concerning their children. It is recommended, however, 
that the parents of new students receive a more intensive orien- 
tation from members of the present body of parents specifically 
focused at the anxieties and concerns of parents entering "open 
education" for the first time. Parents have been found to be very 
instrumental in helping other parents grow with the program. 

The continued participation of paroiits is absolutely essential if 
education is to be relevant and meaningful. The support of parents 
through their participation is an integral aspect of a community 
controlled school. 

It is essential to the life and vitality of the school that every- 
one involved have a stake in decision-making and demonstrate this 
responsibility. • ' 

9. Staff Recruitment - 

Parents and community people on the Unit Board be given an 
opportunity to observe applicants in the school setting. In addition, 
some attention should be given to developing schedules for the 
applicants which coincide with periods of student activity. It is 
felt by all members of the school community that this recruitment 
and selection process is viable and it is recommended that we continue 


with this method with further modifications and improvements 
as needed. 

Internal iJvaluation - 

All evaluations should be sent to parents and students on a 
quarterly basis. Counseling should be aimed more directly a 
teaching students how to evaluate their own work accurately 
as part of the learning process instead of relying on arbi- 
trary grades. 
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MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 
• • Model -High School Vouchor Performance Contract- 

Date: 

1« We^ the undersigned^ instructor^ , 
end student(s)^ 

agree to the transfer of skills related to 


2. 


The following is a description of the learning experience: 


Learning sessions will meet at 
at the follo^dus times: 


Sessions will begin on and wJJl 

continue until • 

As a condition of this agreement > there will be - 

a. a pre-e valuation of the student(s) to be submitted on 

and to be based upon 

b. a middle evaluation of the student (s) to be submitted on 
and to be based upon 

« 

c. and a final evaluation of the student (s) to be submitted on 

and to be based upon the following Behavioral 
Objectives for the learning experience: 


$. )ict3afr{5lishinent of tho behavioral f^bjectives'wlll award the student tho 
folloidiig credit, to be recorded on his transcript. 


6« It is imderstood that fees for the above services "will. be paid in three (3) 
installments J each siibsequent to receipt and review of the periodic 
evaluations ♦ The fee \ri21 be • 

?• The student irrast purchase the* following material .(namQ .and cost) : 


8. All parties agree that the Teacher/Counselor will monitor the learn*' ng 
experience on. 

The instructor' shall keep a record of students'- attendance • 

10# lit any tiiTie the agreement and conditions of this* contract can be changed 
subject to the agreement of the principles of the c^mtractt 

!!• We -further agroe to the following special conditions: 


12 • This contract is subject to review by the 3tudent(s) 

the course instructor the 
Teacher/Counsolor tod the 

Director of the Model High Schoox or that 

person so empowered by the Director i 

If the agreements and conditions of this contract are not fulfilled by 
either of the principles, this contract can be held null and void* 


SIGNE D DATE 
(student) 


SIGNE D ^ DATE^ 

(Course instructor or institution} 


SIGNE D ' DAIE__ 

(teacher/ counselor ) 


-v. 


MODEL HIGH SCHOOL 
MASSACHUSETTS EXPERItlENTAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 
55 DI1-K)CK STREET RDXliURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
445-8340 


PRE -EVALUATION 


The purpose of this evaluation is to provide a starting point from which to 
measure a student's progress In a learning experience. It should be completed 
V7lthin the flreb two weeks of the course. 


STUDENT_ 
DATE 


LE/iRMING E:{PERIENCE_ 
INSTRUCTOR 


1. a) ^That does the student already know about the subject matter? 


b) How did you determine this? 


2. a) What skills does the student have and/or lack which will affect the 
accomplishment of the course work? 


b) How did you determine this? 


3« If the bahavioral objectives as stated in the contract are not appropriate, 



how diould they be changed? 


4. Describe in detail the student •s attitude toward the course work. 


5. Describe the student attendance thus far in course meetings and at 
contracting sessions. 


Instructor's Signature ^ 


Student's Signature 


MODET.. HIGH SCHOOL 
MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 
55 DIl'IOCK STREET R0X3URY, M/VSSACUUSETTS 
445-8340 


MIDDLE EVALUATION 


Because letter grades provide us wirh very little specific information about 
a student's progress in a learning oxperience, we have chosen to ask our 
instructors to comment briefly in written form about the different aspects 
of the student's work. In this manner, we hope to provide students, parents, 
and others with a large amount of Ufieful infoxrmation about the academic 
experience of the student. 


STUDEOT 

DATE 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
INSTRUCTOR^ 


1. Describe how well the student Is completing the work for this learning 
experience. 


2. Describe the student's participation in class sessions. 

I* 


3. 


How much does the student work on his or her own? 


4« What natorlal has been covered In the learning experience at this point? 


5« Do you feel that the student will be able to accomplish the behavioral 
objectives for the course based upon the work done so far? If not, 
how should they be revised? 


6« Describe hov7 the student gets along with /others In the class. With the 
Instructor. 


7. Attenflancer (Circle one) Excellent Good Fair jvoov 


Classes mlssedt out of^ 

Comments t 


Instructor's Signature 


Student's Signature 


ERIC 


MODEL HIGH SCHOOL 
I-IASSACHUSETTS UXPEIUMUN'TAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 
55 DIVDCK STIUSET R0X3URY, MASSACHUS iTTS 
A45-8340 


FINAL EVALUATION 


Becauac letter grades provide ua with very little specific Information about a 
atudent^Q progress In a learning experience, v;e have chosen to ask our 
Instructors to comment briefly In written form about the different aspects of 
the student's work. In this manner, we hope to provide studenta, parents, and 
others with a large amount of useful Information. 

STUDENT 


DATE 


LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


INSTRUCTOR 


1. \^hat topics have you covered since the middle evaluation? 



2. \7hat topics listed In the course description in the contract were you 
unable to cover? Why? 


3. How well did the student complete each of the behavioral objectives 
listed in the contract? 


M.E.S.S. /Final Evaluation 


4t Attendance: (Circle one) Excellent Good Fair Poor 

Classes missed since middle evaluation: out of , 

Comments: 

5» Describe the student's attitude toward the work in the learning experiencei 


6, What individual work did the student complete beyond that expected by 
the instructor? 


?• What do you recommend that the student study next in this subject area? 


8, How much credit would you give the student for work in the learning experience? 


If this amount of credit is more or less than what is stated in the contract, 
why? 


Instructor's Signature_ 


Student* 8 Signature^ 


MODEL I-IIGH SCHOOL 


Maeeachusetts Experimental School System 

559 Dudley Street Boston, Mass. 4^5-03^0 

Student's Perso nal Evauat lon and Evaluation of their 

Learnjrns Experience 

Just as letter grades are an Inexact method of Indicating 
a student's progress In a learnlns experience, it Is also 
Important that the evaluation go beyond the written description 
hy the instructor and include a students assessment of his 
own progress and how he feels the learning experience could 
develop into soraethlng even better, Tlils form has been provided 
for that purpose although it does not have to be strictly 
adhered to. We need a great deal of Information from everyone 
Involved in the school to provide a sound educational experience. 
Thank you very much, 

STUDENT 

DATE 


LEARNING EXPERIENCE^ 
INSTRUCTOR 


STUDENTS 

I« How did you relate to other students in the learning experience 


II* How did you relate to the instructor? 


Ill* Do you have adequate knov/ledge of the course and materiale? 


IV* How doea your work compare with your goals that you set? 


V. Are you eatlefled with your performance? 

VI. Do you do the amount of work needed to complete the task? 

VII. Where do you go from here? 
IX. General Comments: 

THE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
I. How could the learning experience be Improved? 

II. Did the Instructor present the material adequately? 
Excellent Good Pair Poor 

<« 

Comments: 

III* How did the experience compare with your expectations 
of It? 

IV. Did the Instructor explain well? 

Excellent Good Pair Poor 

I 

Comments : 


V» Did ho ieo too fast or slow? 


VII, How does the instructor eeetn to get along with other 
students? Excellent Good Fair Poor 

Comments : 


VIII, Would you recommend the instructor for other students? 


STUDENTS SIGNATURE 


INSTRUCTORS SIGNATURE 

Signatures indicate evaluation has been reviewed. 
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CARKFJl DliVIilLOPillMlT PKOJi-CT 

Urban Lcin<;,uc> of Groacer t<nr;t-on. Tnr. * <lS 

53 Dir/jcl; Street: ^ 


March r973 


To Uborn It Mny Concern: 

. .' ■ 

Thin is a second attav.ot to x-r.::poncl to tho ovaluat-xon J^-Mi'jnv n 

Dr. FranclG :U Archrr-baul t , Jr. The I/r^it at^rirpl; vaf:; ^:v.:m?'»j^^ t.1.7 ' ^ •• 

aborted becC'.use. rriv sentioncG hg^ivlly ou;'A7ol;;hrKl iny 7::^.i:^;:»ri . ■/♦.os 

the passa^-^G of time I\ns provldad nu^ v/itb. a cloaror nnd iM^.Tonal 

view of the events It^adin;^ up to cind the final docu;;'ent It^^self.. 

The sheer si^e of the report is -^^nif leant J.rsult. It: !:u>?^' he 

afJGv.n:ad that the :'nf orrnrition acquired through 'Jovoe •n.y.'Dt: -.ca \ 

r;i;idi.urn» u'ithout beinj unduly J.en.^^thy inyr;e.lf , it- ;idvfi*t help b*et 
out a few facts xjhich corp.e directly into conflict i/ith tV;o docuni-rnt ^ 
size .and the jrollcation:!) c?.nd potentiai T.:irni f icatIor''j oT iha v^tKr^rt 
Gubrxltted by Dr. ArchnVoault. 

!♦ It \7as pronrised during the first and durlns> .subsequent 
meetings with Dr. Archanbriulc v]v^t he would IncIvHic- 
additional staff to ar^riisv. r.t acquirin;;: "he- ir.for -V:!;: ion 
necnssary for ti^e report and th=it ;:;t;.ff v-ovld include 
not less than one Blnck staff voerj^ber, 

2. No one assisted Dr. Archambault in acquirinr; the in V'.vrntatlon 
for the report* 

3. Dr» Archanibault visitCMi the Project approi-crir-iate] y -.e--. (iO) 
times over a period of six (6) month.'-;. 

Understandably, Dr, Archaiabault V7as .Moinev7hat impeded by so'ne 
difficulties with the State Departinent in 5?ettlinf, tho condit : o:/i-: 
of his contract. For whatever re.^sons that nii[)d'it have r:io:ji fiad the 
original intentions of the evaluator, the qiiantity and qualify 
the document should have been reflective of those modif'i cat ions. 

The llfC; efforts, and impact of tf\is Project hinc^.e to a lary,o Hef^-re:'. 

on the infoiTnat ion obtained from evaluatcrs* For tViOse reasoii-s a-^d 

in an atter^pt to protect the integrity of this. Project, the j:eport of 

Dr • Ar ch. arib a u 1 c i:\u n t be read and a c c o p t e d w i t h a 9. r o a '.: deal o 1* r o s er v a t j o ■ > . 



Pro iect DirecLor 


a;; EVALUATiO;,' OI'' THJ PY72 

V00A'J:I0::AL A:<D LJilADirlfSiii;;' 'rRAIIIiMG 
OF THE BCSTOli l^J'^J U^BA:^ KAGUH; 

Dr. Fraiicj.s X. Ai-ci^uiVibaulo, -Jr. 
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CHAPTER Oh'S; 
DESClUPTIOK' or THE P] {OGHAM 
I . INTRODUCTION 


I 

rous 
[as 


In both the professional and popular literature n:^;'i:c 
references have been made to the inadequacy of institu vie 
in meeting the educational and social needs of a large jiyl/iber 
of minority, urban youth. Amoiig the reasons advanced f oij^ such 
shortooirdngs are: (a) the use of anachronistic and inoT^ 
fective models of instructior) ; (b) the lack of skill, c[\\ 


Hthy, 


and the general unpreparedjies-s of teachers in dealin^^ ."•.Ivi 
urban youngsters; and (c) the reduction of educational iiroice 
through do fac to and cle .iu re ocsregationp Despite clo.i.-.is to 
the contrary by the educatiorjal establishment, one need; spend 
little time in inner-city schools, and Boston is no exc.^j;a:ion, 

to establish the validity of such claims. Apathy, on tfe 

■ ]■ _ 

part of many teachers (and students as v;ell), lov7-level | a 
often mecvningless instruction, and high dropout rates oTc 
resulting from closed educational doors are readi],y apj/lr 

i 

even the untrained eye. Despite such apmi'^cnt v;ealmes.':-^'5 

! ; 

the retreated and informed claims that chan^^cs must bo r/'.(i 

- i 

re-enfranchi,9e educationally "turned off" urban youth, 


cant program alterations^ by the educational e&tablishmcijt 
•been often spotty, frequently inadequate^ imd generally |t 


ha 

nt to 
and 
to 
•.nif i- 
have 


30 


in coming. Recojrjnizing such shoi'bcomings, concerneu oc 
Groups have bosuii to challenf^e the educational esta.bli; 


2 

inl ty 

II 

't;int 


(i.e., the traditional public gcjiooI system) and have .1 :.;ribituted 
community-based prosrains for the education of their yoi^'lj^ Th e 
CorAnumit y Develo-oine n t Ap proac h to Vocational and L eadc > ; • j \i v 


Traini n;^ Usin:- a Garcor Devalopn^ ent Center instituted \ ^:^ 
Nev/ Urban League of jlosuon represents one such challen; 
alternative to the public school system. yd 


bhe 

^md 


■i..! 


II. DiisCRirvio:; op proghaii 


A. Introduction and Overvievz 

Malcolm Provus (1972) in his "Discrepancy iiJvaluaticn jiodel" 

] 

has indicated that it is not \mususual for there to be ixt least 

.■i ^ 

three designs of an experinioiital progivani: one is the filn^aliiig 

proposal, another is that held by the pro-3ram adiriini:3trai:.4>rs, 

and at least one other appears in the minds of pro^'^raT: -i-rlcti- 

tio>iers. The description vjhich follov/s represents an i:ilv|j.2ration 

of these throe desi5^JnG. Sucli intef^iration is based en a ::^^|.reful 

scrutiny of Drogram docuraenbs, discussions and conf erenc'cfi vrith 

'■I 

project r)erso:anel, and observations by the evaluator. 'i.V'/i» f erenccs 
do exist, therefore, betv/een the design described in tho: jTunding 
proposal and the follovjing program description. The iini;>;c*t of 

■ i I 

.. V • 

such discrepa-icies on the program v;ill be discussed in Itii er 


sections of this report. 


- 1 


OvJeratin;'^- under the auspices of the Ilev; Urban Leagui:. 


of 


Greater Boston, Inc. ^;nd directed by Mr. Carroll wCClouO/ 'tlhe 


Community Development Approach to Vocational and Leac\c.;rj.' 

: i 


i:;i.p 


'i.ieet 


;-school 


Trainins (CDAVLT) is an ocpcirlraGntal project desisned 

; I 

the educational needs of in-GchooX elementary cmd out- '.);■;' 
secondary youth. O.'he elemejitary pro^jram or Career Dev jl'l^pment 
Project (CDiO of CDAVLT is currently operating in conj.'.vvoion 
vrith three elementary schoolrr in the Boston urban areu / : .Th 

secondary school component, the I.odel liii^h School (luio)^ 

' ' I 

functioning v/ith 35 high school age youngsters vrho hav-!, 

\ , , ! 

the public school system to be inadequate. Some of th'v:;^ 
students v;ere dropouts at the time of enrollment at iiO'tol Hi/ch 


hirfily alienated :!rpm tiie 


:is 

'our.d 


V7hile others \7ere in school but were highly 
academic environment. Both the Cu.rriculum Develo;xuen-G -Projec u \ 

'I .A 

seoti ons 


: 


and the iiodel High School are described in detail in tI;o 
whic?i follow. 

3. The Curriculum DevelopmerLt .Vroject 
1. Objectives 

The general goal of the Curriculum DevelO;;::bnt 
Project (CD?) is to ''establish in young people a 

titudes tov/ard v/orl: a-id to impress them viith t.^iiO 

I 

that specific careers should be systematically ' i:: 


and -olaiiiied — to convey the feeling tliat ;.'orI: ' cpn bs 

■ ■ 1 ! 

both financially and crriOtionaliy revrardln:;;. " li. 


more micro level, objectives for the prosrain a;;; 


Vj'eaver, C. L., Robinson, J. and Ua,gner, D, 
opnent' i-r eject ILeport. p 1. 


Currio'.O.-i 


iae£ 


5 bated 


-.1 Devel- 


in the project proposal o>id roiteratod in V:o 

2 

-vised Work Statement of September, I97I v;er-/ i 


1! 

i ; 


b. 


P.e- 


.ts 


Students v;ill be able to name ten a^ij] 

t : 

occupyiiig positions in ten distinct 

- i • 

cupations; describe some unique chav:.:^'. 

1,1 

istio of each adult in terms of occupy 

i ' 

behavior; distinguish among or ran]: '.oAcupabions 
'by preference. 

Students will be able to act out, crc:A 


••ter- 
itional 


'.ting 


appropriate script, props, and set, •/?(ipre- 
sentative tasks a)id duties of three of 


rov^ Objective 


about tlie occupations he has selected 

.1 


the highests ranked occupations fr 
one (1) for an (appi^opriate) length off time. 
Ke riemonstrate increased inf oria'lion 

for 

role playing. .'j 

• I 

Students will "reality test*-' vocationally 
relevant variables in controlled situations. 

.V 

) 

This is an extension of role playini^-^ and 

. -i' ■ 
\_ . 

could include site visits, siniulatea;' cx- 


periences, and hands-on v;ork experienqe. 


Reality tests v/ill be individually pre 

such thah students can test relevantj r 

j 

of unique and developing self-concepir; 


King, K. Ilevised Vfork Statement • September, 1971* • 
to USOE, Bureau of Adult Vocational and Technical E\'' 


scribed 


spects 


Submitted 
cation. 


•■I 

At the procGss level, the ovor'-il 

' i 

jective of GDI'' is to develop and jx- iv' 

re^^v.lar cr\reer-relatcd ouTi-'iculum 

jmiior hi^h nohool level and to do-.!:] 

teacher aides and naterialc Tor edi;Jv 

and counselors. Such curriculum a: \\ 

v/ill enable the staff to familiarir:'.; 

^ dent v/ith a roxiQe of options avail::;-)] 

viorld of vjork, and to equip him, a: 

possible, vath the aiiareness and at'tj 

j 

to cope successfully vn.th that VJor.'Vd 
2. Kethods for Achievijig Objectives * !;' 

DixriizQ the first year of the operatior-Ml 


li Ob-- 

ide a 


the 


5 


op 
tors 

i.iaterial 
the stu- 


e in the 


ar as 
tude s 


pliase 


3 


of CDj; (1971-72 acadeuiic year) the j^-^ajor rjcth'|}dolo:;y 

•i 

e.nraloyed for acliiavin^ stated objectives ha::5 (Involved 

i 

frora a paclca^ed curricului.i approach t^ a sHinl 

j: 

discussion a>nd task oriented a*^)'oroach. Th.c 1*0 
curriculu5Ti approach, called the Llacl: Invon-'io 

vias develo"oed to faiiiiliarii^o students viith \ii 

i) 

and conteraporary black educational role inodt-l 

i: 
(■ 

packet vras essential].y a 31o,ck History lessori 

li 

for students. The overall focus of the •oao>.*c 

^ I.: 

on broad careers rather thai narrov;ly specii .ti 


The 1970--71 academic year v;as a. funded plairiin.:; yoi;. 
vjhioh ti:rie procedures v;ere to \)e refined, contactrji j:: 
8Jid objectives rendered r.iore specific. 


;^roiip 


•Cleaned 
's lackets. 
ttorical 
2o.oh 
book 
^;as 


?' oocur:a,tlon3 


durin--; 
sta^blished, 


i' Pi 
In 


(i*e^, electrical, surgical, etc.). Approxir' .'.i 

'11 

four {^') such packets v;ere conctructed and i:. p; 


mented in trie varioufj schools vrith v/hich C/OV h-nd 
contact. Hov/ever. the marginal success ox tlii^ 

!..; 

reasons for whicli v/ill be advanced in later 
this report, precipitated a revision in methrlA 
Follov^ing a field trip to several sucoeriG 

cupational and career oriented sites in 1-hiIn-^ 

i, 

and as a result of the marginal success of t!ip 
Inventor Paclcet and the seeming success of the 
High approach, a small group discussion - smcil 

task oriented appi-oaoh vjas instituted by the ..C 

' I' 

Generally, the group process, modeled after thd 

•ii 

Approach, emphasi?:es self-av;a2^e2iess in the copl 

the group. Self-determination of individualr; 

I 

group is emphasi?.ed a)id freedom for decisioii rnr 

is afforded. The direction of group meeting 

by CDP staff and students involved in the meet:' 

According to the staff such a>i approach ic ef-f 

. .i 

in meeting many of the social as v/ell as educvai 

I: 

and career needs of^ these youth. By providinr^ 

' 

focus this approach does alter previously state 


Including the Philadelphia AdvCvncemcnt Scliool, the 

of Engineering a:id Graphic Toclinology, the Opportur::ill 

dustriali2:ation Center, and the Career Development }\: 
at Sayre Junior liigh. 


D 


jely 


packets, 
tions of 
p-ogy. 

i 

ilphia 

\ 
I 

'Blade 
Model ^ 
. group 
)P staff. 

avi stock 
oxt of 
nd the 
.king 
s shared 


cc 


^go 

tive 
ional 
a nev; 
d ob^ 


gh school 
ies in- 
poratory 


/ 
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jGCuives. Precisely hov; the objocuivej-; havs. |: 

altered has not been explicated since behav:*. ' :. 

objectives have not follov/ed the revi£;ion. . -t 

hov-ever, that the staff believes that indiv:',- b. 

i 

have a luioviledse a:id acce^Dtance of therp.aelvc." 

; I 

values before they can be aslccd to i.ialce dec:!.;:i. 

M 

their o\m career • In short, students of ju\::i.c 

•ii 

level, as v;ell as older students c?-:id adults : 
themselves to,^jethor" socially ixad psycholoi^-icr.? 

■;' i 

fore concerted effortf:! at career choice are 
Siraultaneous v;ith this search for self, eii ij'iijroducy on 

.!■ 

Of career Inf ori':ia-'GiO:i throu.i;.^h a tarjl: oriei'iov'\T. ^;;roup 

7 the 


7 


con 

I 

I 

'^»1 

T 

' seems, 

;.ilrj must 

VJ:zCi their 

I 

ons about 


r hijjh 


et 


I 

iy be- 


approach is also utilis^ed, Taslcs uaidertakc;!- 1 
groups have included (1) the dovelop.Mcnt of !: 


ei;:hth 


comr.iiuiity health center by sixth, seventl', a:ic 
Grade parochial school students a:id (2) the institution 


r.iodel 


of a candle -ma] :ln.^: business by middle-school^ r. 
at a model er/oeriir.ontal school. A coiVimunit:; • c 


film vias to be develo-oed by the ex'iDerimentai!' rchool 


group, but the project vras aborted due to 


fmids for the purchase of equipment. In adCl*;|ion, field 


trips to local businesses and industries he.l'o 


the in-school learnin'^ ex'ocriences more liv.>; c.nd mean 


ir^-ful* Trins taken included visits to a oo..-i 
health center, a •?'^o;:er olant, a local banlc, .a 
museum, and a, local food store, 'jhese field. 


'oucients 
areers 


fficiont 


uni'cy 

rfar'vard 

i 

'il'^i'OS 


arc important in that tiioy c::por.e ctudonts t:.;, 
and brovrn rolo model c ouployod in tlic cornmiui*. y: 
In nur.nviary^ tlien, tjic r.Krkhodolo:;y for U'ln 
objectives of the Curriculum Dcvclo;,vir4cnt Pre,'.: 
rontly oporatinf^ rovo3vGfl arcujnd a {^rcup pro, I; 
Small c^^o^U^ diccurjrdonn (r;roup cif^e varies f:;o 

v| 

to. tv;enty dopendin:; on the school) and tack or 

(■ 

croup prpjectG comprice the baclcbo:ic of the -.Vp; 

* ii 

l^iold trips are tal:en cuid arc a part ef and ^..o 
to the curriculi.im by exposin;; students to blvc 
brovrn models \iho are successfully employed in 


miiiiity setting. Since it is basic to the philosophy 


Of the entii'e Urban Loaj^ue effort that succcijs 

ti 

* .'! 

actively contribute to the grcrth of the co?r.:iU 
the realization of such cooperation auon^- blc^.c 
brov?n is crucial for studen.ts to see. 
School's Involved 

'I'hree schools are curro'itly cooperatir.; ; 
l:e;; Urban League in t)io Curriculum .Oevelop::ic^i.t 

A 

. ! 

The schools ir.cludo: (a) St. oori;.!'::, an in:'i([:r 

. ■} 

parochial sciiool servinfj predominantly olo.o:C^t 

( ■ ■ ;: 

(b) the John J. IjCCormaoIc School, a iCoston 1 vj: 

' '! 

servin:;; predominantly blaci: your.^sters, ai-.id Vc 

■1 

Middle School, a state funded comiiVLUiity schob] 
serving: fevi v;hito students. It vias the into;'\l^ 


8 


laclc 

.ovinf;; 
t cur- 
ls model, 

< 

.1 ten 
! 

1 

ilented 
) 

vroach. 
[tribute 
V anO. 

i 

yhe com- 


rul blaclcs 


11 


and 


ith the 
?r eject, 
city 
tudents, 
lie School 
) the C.C. 
, also 


of the 


CDP team to establish liolson with different 'Ij 
of institutions to aid in the f-enerali^abil.i ''y 
the model. At St. Jolin's, a core group of 
students, vrhich e^cpands at times to twenty, re 
v/ith the entire CDP staff for approxiiriately '.v, 
one. half hours v/eekly. This time is .distrilivl: 
tv/een Tuesday and Thursday sessions. All bu ; 

the students v^ith whom the CDP team has coni:ix: 

i' 

St. John's are black. Sixth, seventh, and oic, 
grade students including; some chosen by tho.l;'» 

ii 

teachers and some volunteers are involved in'c: 

\\ 

group discussion. A particular emphasis at St 

ij 

following tlie demise of the Black Inventor' v 
has been community health, and a scale model o 


ypos 
of 
Ive 

ht 

\ 

b and 
id. be- 
one of 
t at 
hth 

l'*espectivG 

i 

n ungraded 
c John's, 

acket, 

{ 

T a com- 


munity health facility v/as plo;,med and developed b, 


the group. Trips to areas with centers aidc<i 

r'il 

in this endeavor. :% 

At CCED, an unstructured school without, v, 
all students were offered the opportunity to'; ]: 
pate in the Curriculum Development Project. 3 
school 'all scheduling is done by students v;::6 

I! 
tt 

meet four times a v;eek in the core areas of ic 

jji 

Studies, Math, Science, and Lanj^aage A:c>ts. Vl* 

*j 

inainci.er of the vjeek can be s'oent in elective:') 

' t\ 

the student desires; elect ives v/hich might f}\ 

?| , 

^1 


greatly 


alls, 


artioi- 


n this 


must 


cial 
a re- 
ij/hich 
otuate 


■ I 

[' 

■■',1 

from day to day and from v:eek to week. For 
portion of the school year the CDP v;as viev;e::*L 
elective and the number of students who chbr .• 
of the tv/o vzeekly .sessionc varied greatly. 
the fact that 55 students are enrolled in CC,<i 


proximately eight students served as the coro: /)f the 


10 


iiajor 
I an 
oither 
jpite 
ap- 


group, and at times even these eight vjere chc.c 
other olectives. Group meetings vath all CDi/, 
and field trips to the Unity BsOnk, a pov/er tv.c 
Peabody Museum, the Dimock Commimity Health Co 
and a local food store were all undertaken. -I 

March ajid early April the relationship v/ith OC 

i! ■ 

altered so the CDP vias no longer eii eleotivo:"b 

•i 

was part of the core curriculum, in particular 

}) 

and Social Studies. At present, the relatio:-is 

}) 

vdth Social Studios is the strongest ai'id iaec!|ji 
held twice a vreek v/ith students v/ho have chorje 

i !■ 

Studies at that time. Due to the change of :vn 
a single member of tlie CDP staff nov; works vjxt 
Since students are not committed to taking s6c 


3ing 


jtaff 
.It, 
iter, 
ji late 
p vjas 
fit rather 
i^ath 
?ip 

Tjgs are 
i Social 
'jolvement, 

G C ZD . 
al Studies 


at any particular time and since the two v/cc'rl;/ CDP 


meetings are at a fixed time, the number of nt^ 

I 
•I 

involved continues to vary. A core of eight 
from throurdiout the I addle School still exirju"v;; 
peak periods a maximum of fifteen students rnil 
involved. 


^11 


dents 
udents 
aiid at 
t be 


c. 


" ':■! 

The relationship with the McCormack Sc;ji:.'C. 
indirect • Materials produced by the CDP str:.;':C 
Black Inventors etc, have been utilized by 
grade teacher at the school, tut no group sc:i;rj 
have been conducted by the CDP staff at HcCorr- 


11 

i is 

\- the 

f;eventh 

ions 
I 


In addition to sharing materials, the CDP stbrt has 


i ideas 
ito a 


also met periodically with the teacher to G).:,;.r 
about the introduction of career development i 
traditional classroom setting* 

The Model High School 

!♦ General Description 

The Kodel High School (KHS) component ot the Urban 

I i 

League Program re Dre cents the upper extension bf the 


three unit Massachusetts State l&perimental oc 

i. 
•■■I' 

System* The other major components of this ciy 
both of V7hich are funded auid accredited by i;rie 


chusetts State Department of Education, are tjhb CG2D 


"1! 


Elementary School and the CCJCD Middle School,; 

'I 

first year of operation, the Kodel High Scho^;)l 

1; 

is state accredited but is funded exclusivel^/l 

•;j 

United States Office of Education }3ureau of /Id 
Vocational and Teclmical Education, Since tHe 

perimental School System representf^ a cont.ini.i:o 

A 

education venture extending from the elementdv, 

■ X 

• ■. ! I 

through high school, the CCED Middle School 


lOOl 

5tem, 
.Kassa- 


•In its 
'also 
the 

lit 

:EX- 
IS 

/ grades 


{seen 


as a breedin,^ grounds for i'.IIS students. Such linkage 'v 
the tv/o efforts v;ill not be made, hov;ever, until the f:! 
has graduated from the Kiddle School. 'l 


12 


ween 


class .1^ 


Perhaps the clearest description of the philosophy 
Model High is expressed by the Director of the School, 
McCloud. 


# 
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intr 


Carrroll 


the 


Traditi02Uilly , education has been designed o:i 
-•a-sroup concept, i.e. the relatio?iGhips of inc':;;lfiduals 
to each other as they evolve in connection v;ith a '\.ksk or 
function. As has been deiaonsti*atod by this dc^ir.i. = Students 
tolerate individual differences never under standi:;..;! 
nature of these differences and their v;orth to th'.':.'n 
design of the, Model Hi.^'h School allov^s the studenv. io ex^i 
perience an interaction of its co;tiponent parts ancr ^ trans- 
action between the totalities of seemingly origin:: ind hovj 
this relates to the realities of the broader cultVuriM ex- 


'rhe 


perience. 


:nore 


The assumption is evident, the individuals corn: 
effectively participate in groups and iiuplement t:'.isl;|: per- 
formance through expaiiding their aviareness of intdr personal 
and intergroup^ relations. Heretofore, it has beer^ :9su!:ied 
that education can only take place in a special ouiiJiding 
aseperatod fro::; th^e lar*rer cor.ihiunity . This has crdaUed a, 
situation v:here education becoiies a fantasy, discdniected 
from the realities of life, v.fhere students either |-passively 
accept v;hat is taught to them or aggressively cc;::v.iete for 
approval. The student's learning experiences are 'never 
really tested against those realities of life. Irp^ed, many 
students feel v/hat is learned in school is surely dfrelevavxt 
education. In this situation, students neither cd-n^iJ to under 


stand themselves nor ot/iers. Life 
extremely co::rplex and diverse. 


iii the urban 


Education must speak to the rapid changes i::.- 
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S IS 


sipciety, 


if students are to bo able to sucoessfully contri4u'j;e to 
their coir.rr 
all of us. 


their coir.munity and deal v;ith th-e hiassive probie:::r: jl'acing 


ochool is not a placo, but a process. Thus, V!;(p 
High School is a school v/ithout v.-alls. The student iis learn 
in the city; in television and rad.io stations, at;t-li:e 


:;del 


lin::. 


For a fuller explanation of the philosophy of and t..-: 
betvjeen the oc. ;o.'/i:nts of the system ^ee Appendix i'^:. ; this 
report. i^' 


I'- 

M 


^ aquarium, the museums, social service orgaiiisatio: 


2. 


;and 
irtunity 
;l is 
idents 
It of 
titro- 

10 3 

\ ad- 

(Tctured 
i_cq)i^ 

ceive cultural, ethnic , econorr. ic d lfl'erences, as ro tential 
source of eririchinGiit rather than as a threat. o 


the business community. Learning should be an o; . : 
to experience and experiment. The Kodel High Sclv'o 
structured through an iina^^inati ve curriculum for ; I 
in a mode of cooperation, to ujiderstand the mean:. ;■ 
society and to acquire knov;lad,3;e to work v:ith, to 
duce change into their environ;r;ent . Students arc h 
couraged to explore, tof;t, a)id expand their bound:** 
with the teacher acting as a consulto.nt, respond:! 'ry^ 
vising as v/ell as lecturiiig. 'I'he curriculu,m is /r-.v' 
to p roduce student n able to master sound educatfc 
cepts'and sl-:iTlo vrhicTfVill eVjablo tne m' to p rdd uc . ^ 
Gtructxve changes in tlTe urban environme-rb ;_and c.-.^ 
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Objectives of Model High ! 
As originally designed, high school students 'o 

4 

in Boston Public Schools (in-schpol youth) and stUd 


arolleql 
ijnts 


v/ho had left school for a variety of reasons (out-ojf-school 

■!|; 

youth) were to be served by the High School comnoriejiit of 

i 

CDAVLT. Such a desire to serve this dual high sc-iopl poiD 


ulation is reiterated in the Revised ;;oric Statemc«}t 
1971). Operationally, the only high school level'Ss 
served by the program have been those enrolled ih:;.i; 


(King, 
udents 
bdel 


High School. Such a reduction in scope of the e.rfoj-'t 


vms due to insufficient funds, resources, and peri^jo 
Objectives specified in the proposal v/ere advancecl 
both in-schobl and out--of school youth. Given th^lt 

i 
1 


ricCloud, Carroll. An Overview of the Kodel High ^ir'-h 
the l-^assachusetts Experimental School System. (Urida; 
mimeographed, p. 1 - 2) 


rnel . 
for 
j";Odel 


DOl of 
ed arxd 


A High students can be properly classified as nelL' < 
# ■ 
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T 


lij- 


v.ctives 
'ihose 


these groupings, the determination of specific oi.-j 
for this group is indood uninanageablo, Koreovoi'. 
objectives specified in the project proposal wer: 
vanced as sample objectives to be clarified and'^xolicated 
during the first year of funding, the plo-nning 

• i 

Suitable revisions, hov/ever, have not been madOj aid, 

as was the case with the Curriculum Development -rpject, 

■ I 

p recinel y what outcomes are expected from the efforts of 
all those involved are not readily discernible. ^Given 
these limitations and uncertainties, the f ollowi)igj'objectives 

ialtered 

by the Be vised V/ork Statement. 

a. Students v/ill be able to identify familids 

.1 

of related occupations, characteristics of 
these occupational clusters, and some in^: 

:i 

formation about level of skills, education 
and abilities demanded by each occupatiori. 

'i' 

b* Students will be able to identify sourcen^ 
obtaining occupational information and 
demonstrate the ability to obtain occupabl^nal 
information from a variety of sources. 


have been specified in the propos-al and remained 

7 ^ 


Objectives a, b, c apply to in-school youth. Objeri'"'/ 
d, e, f, g, and h apply to out-of -school youth. -.fj 


w 


yes 


(I. 


students will be able to identify a proc- 
obtaining jobs, and throuch role -play in; *, 
strate ability to succeed in intervievjs^ 
preparation, etc. 

The trainee can express more defined vo:; 
self-ooiicepts as his tenure in the pro^j 
lengthened. 

The trainees responses demonstrate measii. 
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'5 for 
deinon- 

r 

■jsurae 

i: 

ional 


; is 

•.>» 
•J 


able 


grovjth tovjard more positive attitudes ov; l-o- 


coming employable, engaging in long-ter::i ' c. 
planning, and perceiving v;ork as dignifi:::ci 
rev/arding activity. 1]? 
f. Levels of educational and occupational r/A] 
Of trainees end. students exhibit an inc-'Oc 
time spent in the prograra. ji 


g. Trainees demonstrate consistent gro\7th j.Vi 

acquisition as evidenced by performc^ice Or: 

% 

tasks and cognitive measures in stipulatuc 

patlonal areas. |'! 

■ 'i 

h. Trainees v/ill bo characterized by Increcrif, 

■9 ;»■ 

levels of personal responsibility and enyO 
as demonstrated by attendance records, vr.x! 
gram completion as opposed to dropping 6vx 


eventual employment in occupations for 


trained. 


areer / 
and 

i rat ion 
so over 

} 

^kill 
selected 

OCCU" 


oy ability 
r-i of pro- 

I 


3» Methods for Achieving Objectives 


Consistent v;ith the previously described ph'lc 
of ilodel High, the methodology employed for aclii- •) 
jectives is quite flexible. Mr. Carroll KcCloud/' 
rector of the Project, has described this method'O. 
fol]^ov7s: 


ophy 


Teaching methods are adapted to a vari* 
learning stylos that exist in a student bod;' :wic;,o 
brings a cross-section of persons toj.;ether. • |he 
instructional pottorn is flexible, and stud'.itlJ^ 
are free to exploj'^e areas in v/hich they are .•.Tjite 
restedt 


;ag ob- 


ne Di.T' 

zy as 

' of 


Through curriculum exx:)eriences and 


^ » ^j-- T- j: ^^--^ ^ 

series of group related activities, the ctu-.V::j|;c; 
from the beginning of high cchcol begins to ilahm 
about interpersonel and izitergroup problems oil 
leadi n,^^. follov/ing and participating, end ti.iul; 
begins" to examine the dynamics of authority 
responsibility. It is suggested that indiv:l;:u|"p^^ 
can more effectively participate in groups r}.]0 
implement task performance in this milieu, hi 
dents are encouraged to explore, test and v;}vrr, 
ever possible expojid their boundaries betv:e:.''';i 
person and role, betvj-een the group and its i:;:r 
ber, betv;een leader a>id led, and betv/een one- 
group ajid another.^ lij 


The group process, referred to as group relctej:! ac- 


I. 


tivities by Hr. McCloud, is considered by the Gti'Si 

MHS to be a major determinant of program success. Sihc' 

".■"'til' \ 

dents and adults in our society are required to livc,^, v 
and play in groups the acquisition of skills in grou^^r. i 
is seen as crucial. As such, three small groupj, coi:^.: 


8 


HcGloud., Carroll. M Overvievf of the liodel High 
the Massachusetts Experimental School System. (D:-.^.: 
mimeographed, p. 1 - 2) 
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12. 12, and 11 students respectively, are orcein:!. 
impart these skills, l/eekly g^oup raectinss are •: .: 


to 


(a) diGCusoioiis of topics of concern to bo.^: 


anct staff; (b) group projects; and (c) cornm-onit;' : 

! ■ . 

activities. Students are encouraged in those r.K .'; 

( 

to j explore the group phenomena of pov;er yd. auti -. ': 
and leadership vs. dependency as they relate to \!\ 
ability to accomplish tasks. 

Servinr; as "leaders" of the three cniall grc^v 
students (actually leaderi^hip of the groups is 
the stuO-Oirts ) is a teacher/couaiselor. Since thrri'c 
three present groups, three teacher/counselors i:y: 
by the school. In addition to serving as group !*'3 
the teacher/counselor is also responsible for iyAy. 
applicants to :;H3, planniii;; progra:as i/ith studoi.ii 
uating student progress, Maintaining liaison anOv c 
raujnication uith parents of stude?itrj a-id th.e cor/i: a-j 
at-large, individual counseliiig vjlth students, 
students in negotiating Cjx: * 

-^^ i?i^l'^J^?5l£.^. psrf orji^jice voucher approach iv. 

is utilized at l.odel *!:ign. L'he utilisation of {vil- 
li j 

is based on tvro prenisos: (1) students r.^ust de:.,i: 


direction of there ov;;i loai'nln.g, and (2) for tli:::'-; 


to take place the resources of the entire city, ■;!';: 


its businesses, cultural institutions, and its 


I 


: V 


I7p 


p. to 


','otecL 
l 

,;.)tudents 


iblated 


[ngs 
ity 

:: groups 
; of 

l»ed v;ith. 

L ' 

I are 

I employed 

iTiader , 
J 

V-viev.'ing 

\ 

i^^eval- 


assis'Gin^ 


I 

] learning 


\ A -^J.-^^ 
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the contracts, a listing of courses taken alon;* v: 
the number of instructors and number of student 
volved in each course (contract) is given in T: 1 
As indicated in the table, the most popular cou b 
as far as inrollment is concerned, V7ere rlnglish,^ 
History (particularly Black History), and Typir :1 
For the thirty (30) students involved viith coni':'C 
the average (mean) number of contracts negotiat* o. 
^•'}7 for the six (6) month period. It should t 
• in examining the table that although the focus .of 
project 13 on career development, no skill arc^i::" 
included in the list of contracts taken. Other "t. 
discussion in the family groups, there is little' 
posure to the vjorld of work through the prograri M 
realized, Kore v;ill be said about this shortcC;:iii 
in a later section of this report, %{' 
Model High Students 

Model High students are largely black, urbvlli 
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!th 
n- 

s, 

,ath, 


and females. Although some l\ierto Ricans of both 
do attend Model High, approximately 90 P^r cent 'o 
student body is black, A frequency distribution^ 
Model High students by age and sex is pre sen lied i 
Table II, As indicated in the table, of the 32 X\ 

n 


Five' of 'the thirty-five students enrolled in Kodc:].!; 
v^ere involved in no contracts, Hcasons given by r;t 
included pregnancy, emotional distur cancer:,, and 
absence, h\i 


ts 

I 

U'/as 
loted 

i 

I this 

i 

ire 

^an 

I 


^3 


:^ males 

i 

;) sexes 

I 

• the 

f 

)f 

1 
1 

i 


ir;h 

r,£;elors 
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CONTRACTS OP MODEL HIGH STUDENTS (lJ=--30) 
DECEMBER 1971 TO JUNE 1972 


COURSES (COMTRACTS) 


NUMBER OP 
INSTRUCTORS 


NUf : A 
STUDENTS !•: 


i!^ OP 


Spani sh 

3 

I- Cji 
'v U 

Engli sh 

io 

■ .1 

Political Science 

2 

'I." * 

History - Black History 

2 

57i 

■!■ i'i 

Math 

^ 


Typing 

2 

':■ 1 

Driver Education 

1 

■ • il 

Phytic s 

1 

• ; i 

Biology 

1 

f- { ( 

Chemistry 

1 

1 

Spelling 

2 

;':^! 

Piute 

2 

■ i ■ i 

■■:,3i 

Research Methods 

1 

Crisis Intervention 

1 

• ^ 

Karate 

1 


Other-"- 

7 

■ M 

■TOTAL ijli 


^ Courses in v/hich only one (1) student is enr^'ij 
eludes Sev7in:A, Social Studies, Science, Pre- r 
Crocheting, and iDlectronics 


If- 


illG COURSES 


led. In- 
;i:al Care, 


i . ■ 

TABLE II : 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTOR OP AGE AHD 
SEX OP MODEL HIGH STUDENTS 
V/ITH MEAN AGES ]iY SEX AND TOTAL 

AGE V MALE FEMALE TOTAL 

li^ 2 3 5 

15 2 4 6 

16 2 6 8 

17 3 7 

18 0 4 


f i. 


(■ 1-.' 


19 1 0 1 

20 1 0 1 


TOTALS 15 17 32 

X 16.8 15.6 16.2 
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D. 


dents for vjhon data v/ere available, 17 arc .'. 

15 are males. The average age of the male !. 

■ I 

16.0 years vjhile the averai^;e a^:;e for the f.c. •. 
is 15.6. The enrollment fi^-ures for liodel . 1 
and grade level arc presented in Table III •• '' 
is based on the hicjhost c^rade completed pri j' 
into i;odel lUgh. The comparability of male ; 
at each grade level is evident in this tabl' 
32 students for v;hom data v/as available, el.:; 

per cent had boen school dropouts. Seven o:-* '•: 

j 

of the studentc v;ere dropouts vjhen they enter.-; 

• i 

High. Tv;cnty-t;70 of the 32 students have Ix'-.j: 
/ liodel High since its inception. Tv;o studen!; i 

in February, four entered in Ilarch and one 

in April. 
Project Perse;niel 

The administration a\:d staff of the Coi:::.uuiil;: 
Approach to -.ocational ajid Leadership yrainin^- {]: i: 
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julor; and 

O.ents is 

a students 

\\i by sex 

pacie level 

to entry 

['*id ferr^alcs 
I 

i Of the 
t 

\i or 3^^- 

I2 Toer cent 

■1 i;odei 

[ vjith 
[ 

'entered 
foiled 


■Jevelo'oi/ient 


'pafter re- 


ferred to as the Career Development Project) is c;rlT;.rised of 


nine persons. 'Ohree poi^sons constitute the ^^ne: .-i! 

' .i 

trative staff (a 'orojoct director, adv:iini strati v: ' : 
and project secretary) ;;hile both the Gurriculur;. 

'' ' i 

Project and the ::odel Vozy\ each have a staff of \.i 

I 

bor of persoiinel. The r.ecui a^e of the total sta;; 
The project director (a doctoral CG-?;;didate in o\. '\: 

tvjo-thirds of both the Curriculum :)evelopi.ic:it a.:;:' 

I- \\ 


/ .1 

V • 


aa.:.iinii 


>jsista:'it . 


t^elovjr'ient 


.s 25.7 years. 

,tion) ancV 
tdol :-;i"h 


0?ADLK T.I I 

<^ EIIIiOLLMEIIT OF HODEL HIGH 

BY SEX AND GRADE LEVEL 


GIJADE MALE FEMALE 


9 ' 5 7 
10 

11 5 5 

12 1 1 

TOTALS 15 17 


/ 

^Btaffs possess a college degree^ Arenas of concentre- 


these degrees Include music education, sociology, pr : 
and fine arts# One teacher coioiselor, who also ser: ; 
evaluation liaison for the pi»ojoct, is currently a 0 - c: 
candidate in Clinical Psychology • Biographical datr. :■ 
each staff member including academic background, ro^.r, 
experience and date hired by the project are located :; 
D of this evaluation report. vV! 
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CMAPTJ^in II 
PROCSDUHES, n:i:SUL'.i,"3 , AlID ANALYSES 
I . IHTllODUCTION 


-J 


• ■ ■ ■■! 

In the sections v/hich follov; the specific proccO ■) 
employed for the collecti03i of data and the analyses r: 
data v;ill be discussod. In all analyses, available ci: 1' 
been maxiinally utilized to determine program effects, 
the lack of baseline data for the experimental group (i 
case high school students and middle school students c:-? 
by Model High a.nd the Curriculum Development Team), C'l.:;.; 
inaccessibility of control group information renderecl r: 

■ ' 

comparative analyses inappropriata . 'V^hore comparativr.' c 
v/ere performed, such analytic procedures utilized nov':.:a 

'i 

information from a sample of students on v/hom instur;/-.::). 
in this study vrere statidardized. The majority of the 

■ ■< ;i 

in this report, therefore, v;ill bo of the descriptive t 

:1 

Kesults of such analyses do enable the evaluator to r3 

.1 

ingful conclusions and to malie vjhat are considered by i 
evaluators to be cogent recomjnendations for program r::v 
However, in some instances the true impact of the urb:. '! 
effort, from an exiDorimental noint of viev; at least, \:1 
be propei^ly comprehended until suitable comparative cV'.d 
have been perforiP.ed* The data presented in this rcpo-;'] 
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A^evve as a meaningful starting point for such analyses, but 
it is strongly recommended that future evaluations of this 
project emphasize comparative analyses* Tovjard this goal*, 
it is recommended that the follov;ing information be collected 
on a pre-post basis from the. students served by the project: 
!• For. all Model High students achievement data 
in the basic skill areas of reading and mathe- 
matics should be obtained. For office skills, 
physical sciences, biological sciences and so 
forth, achievement data should be collected from 
those students for v/hom these would be considered 
major areas of study. Such data need not be ob- 
tained by the use of already available commercially 
standardized inrtruments. However, if teacher-made 
tests specifically designed for Kodel High students 
v^/ill not or cannot be constructed, standardized in- 
struments should be used. 
2. For students involved in both the Kodel High and 
in the Curriculum Development Project vocational 
Interest data should be collected. Again, stand- 
ardized instruments should.be utilized if mean- 
ingful scales or measurement procedures cannot 
be developed by the project personnel. 
3o Since a mr.jor goal of tl>j Curricula Development 
. Project is career information dissemination, stu- 
dents touched by this effort should ce administered 
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instruments to determine their general knovvledge 


of entrj-^ requirements for families of careers, 


wages available within these career families, 


job projection figures and so forth^ As before. 


either a standardized instrument or a well-con- 


Btructed project instrument should be used for 


this purpose • 


To provide the reader v;ith en overvieiv of the information 


utilised in the determination of program results Table IV has 
been constructed. This table delineates the evaluation dimen- 
sions selected along with the groups from v;hom data in these 
dimensions v;ere obtainable e For example, V/ork Values and Self- 
Concept data were obtained for Model High students only while 
Attitude-Interviews were conducted v;ith all groups except Model 
High parents* In the remainder of this chapter the types of 
data obtained for each of these dimensions will be described 
in greater detail • 


As indicated in Table IV Attitude -Questionnaire and At- 
titude-Interviev/'" data v/ere available for the evaluation of 
the Curriculum Development Project. Also available for scru- 
tiny v;ere the variety of v/ritten materials pi^oduced by pro- 
ject persomiel* An Attitude-Questionnaire v/as developed by 
the evaluator for the Curriculum Development staff to provide 
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^specific data that usually cannot be ascertained from general 

i 

standardized attitude measures. The general approach to con- 

I 

structing this questionnaire (as well as questionnaires for 
other groups) v/as designed in a maimer that vjould enable the 
evaluatprs to obtain information about factors that are of 
major concern to the group being questioned, the prime in- 
terest group. Input information for instrument construction 
was obtained by analyzing documents relating to relevant as- 
pects of the program and by interviewing the Curriculum Devel- 
opment staff, the prime interest group. The information de- 
rived from this process was then analyzed and synthesized 
v;ith attention being given to factors that seemed to occur with 
some degree of frequency. Both structured and open-ended ques- 
tionnaire and rating scale items relating to each of the log- 
ically derived factors V7ero then constructed, and these items 
were. administered to the relevant prime interest group# A 
process similar to the one described here also was followed in 
the determination of appropriate interviev; questions # Such in- 
terviews vjero conducted viith the Curriculum Development staff 
at various times . throughout the academic year and with both the 
students and cooperating teaoher-s. 
A» Curriculum Development Staff 

The questionnaire developed for the Curriculum Devel- 
opment staff consisted of 29 items all but three of which 
were of the open-ended variety (see Appendix E for a copy 


/ 

Of this questionnaire) • These 29 items were organized 
around five lo^jically derived factors as indicated in 
Table V, Open-ended questions v;ere chosen since: 
(1) unanticipated valuable information can be gained 
by an explication of responses afforded by open-ended 
questionnaires; and (2) with such a small population 
(N=3) problems in synthesizing the information thereby 
obtained would be minimized. Questionnaires v/ere com- 
pleted and returned by all three members of the team. 
The results of this questionnaire organized by factor 
are presented below. 

1# General Information and Organization 

The facilities available to the team at CCED 
and St. Jolin's, the two sites at which the team is 
directly involved v;ith students, viere regarded as 
good by two of the three respondents. One respon- 
dent felt that the space available for career ac- 
tivities at CCED v;ere "limited and uncertain" and 
that the hall utilized at St, John's was "adequate 
though somewhat too open." These same observations 
were made by the e valuator in his visits to the sites. 

r 

All three respondents agreed that sessions v;ere held 
with representatives from CCED and St. John's prior 
to the beginning of the program, but one respondent 
felt that these sessions were conferences and not plan 
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• TABLE V 

LOGICAL FACTOR STRUCTURE OF 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT TEAM 


Factor Name Items Under* Factor 

General Information and Oi'ganization 1, 2, 3, ^, 5» 5a> 6 

Current Status and Success of Meth- 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 

odology 13 

Relationship v;ith Cooperating v 1^, 15i 16, 17, 18, 

Schools 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 

Parental and Community Relations 2^, 25, 26 

Significant Accomplishments and 27, 28 
Necessary Changes 
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ning sessions por^se.. Minimal planning was done with 
the teacher at the McCorniack Schools Where confer- 
ences or plajining sessions were held the goal seems 
to have been an explanation of the program rather 
than an involvement of staff in the development of 
materials and methodology* Planning sessions (con- 
ferences) are currently held bi-monthly at St» John's 
and v;eekly at CCED. According to one team member, 
J^Our relationship with faculty at CCED a-nd St. John's 
are good but informal. Our planning efforts are long 
range." 

When asked about the objectives of the team, the 
responses of the members indicated some disagreement • 
One member felt that the objectives were "to familiari^^e 
students in the black community with the v;orld of work*" 
Another felt that the objective was "to help students 
Identify community needs and to enable them to identify 
and explore skills that will contribute to solving these 
needs." The third team member said: "to develop a 
school/community career curriculum resource institution. 
To integrate career development . approach into core 
curricula of community (including public and parochial) 
schools." Despite general agreement, the lack of specif 
icity in these objectives, as well as in those proposed 
in various written materials produced by the group, in- 
dicates that some aspects of program planning are in 
need of revision. 
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Current Status and Success of Methodology 

As indicated in Chapter I of this report, the 
methodology employed by the Curriculum Development 
team has evolved from a packaged curriculiJim, the 
Black Inventors Packet, to a small group discus- 
sion and a task oriented approach^ Tasks under- 
taken have included a small business project and 
the building of a scale-model Health Facility* 
Field trips have served as a supplement to the small 
groups and tasks. In this section the current statu's 
and success of these efforts v/ill be discussed. 

VJhen asked ivhat the major reasons were for dis- 
continuing the production of the Black Inventors Pac- 
ket, the follov/ing reasons v;ere advanced by the team: 
(a) lack of need; (b) the availability of other similar 
materials; (c) the inappropriateiiess of packaged ma- 
terials in many school situations; and (d) the lack 
of funds and sufficient staff to carry on the project • 
These reasons, particularly (a) versus (d) and (b) 
versus. (c) are obviously contradictory and certainly 
confusing. In addition, other materials, such as 
those available through EDC^ v/cre rejected by the 
team as inappropriate for black youngsters, ojid yet 
the availability of other materials is offered as a 
reason. It is the evaluators feeling that the inap- 
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proprlateness of Black Inventors Packet, at least as 
used hero, along v;ith lack of exfjertise in Curriculum 
Development by the staff contributed most to the mar- 
ginal success and subsequent demise of the effort. 

VJith regard to the Small Business Project i it 
was learned that a candle making business was conducted 
with CCED students. This project vjas begmi during the 
first half of the school year and culminated prior to 
the Christmas recess. No further efforts have beer 
made by the team to establish other small businesses.' 
Hov/ever, such efforts may be made in the future, ac- 
cording to two of the respondents, if adequate re- 
sources and staff are made available. V/hy such ad- 
ditional staff would be required has not been made 
explicit, and the necessity for such a complement is 
not apparent to the evaluator. In fact, it seems to 
the evaluator that the projects undertaken by the 
staff, both past and current, could have been handled 
.by fev/er personnel, and that the present Curriculum 
Development team is either under-utilized or unpro- 
ductive# Since at least tv/o of the team are also in- 
volved as teachers in the Model High effort such a 
claim seems to be substantiated. Perhaps the need 
for an expanded staff stems from a desire to add ex- 
pertise to the staff v/hich is now lacking rather than 
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Gimply to increase the sise of the effort. It is 
the opinion of the e valuator that such expertise, 
in the person of a part-time consultant vjith 
particular skills in Curriculum Development for career 
training, V70uld add some needed depth to the staff 
and might result in a nev/ flurry of creative ac- 
tivity* 

When asked about the success of field trips, 
team members felt that such trips viere only mod- 
erately successful* Apparently the greatest sue- 
cess of field trips vras found at, St* John's vrhere 
the excursions to neighborhood health facilities 
v/ere directly related to the task undertaken by 
the students "back at the school*" At CCED several 
field trips, particularly the one to the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard, v;ere highly unsuccessful. Such 
failure vjas attributed to general problems of struc- 
ture and discipline within CCED, £md to failure of 
the team to deal v/ith these problems of power aiid 
authority* At CCED students are allov;ed much free- 
dom in planiiing their courses and in determining 
their general behavior* Hoviever- the necessary 
concomitant of freedom, responsibility^ is lacking 
in many of the students* This has resulted, along 
v;ith the scheduling programs discussed in Chapter I, 
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in a tenuous relationship betv/een the Curriculum 
Development team and CCED. More will be said about 
this state of affairs in the follov/ing section. 
Relationship v/ith Cooperating Schools 

The viorking relationship at GCED is described 
as good by all respondents. One team member said 
"CCED understands our intentions and our limitations 
at last." Apparently, hov/ever, this strengthened re 
lationship, in v;hich the Curriculum Development Pro- 
ject is a part of the core curriculum rather than an 
elective, has not been felt by the students. V/hen 
asked to evaluate the student reactions to the teams 
efforts the one team member directly involved v:ith 
CCED was uncertain as to their reactions. Another 
respondent felt that the student reaction was mixed 
"due to our inability to supply students v/ith equip- 
ment necessary to plan projects and to some ex- 
tent to irregularities in scheduling*" Additionally 
the success of the effort at CCED v/as viewed by the 
team to be either fair or moderate. Boused on this 
information, as v;ell as information gained through 
interviev7s v/ith cooperating teachers at CCED, a con- 
tinued relationship for the team v/ith CCED can be 
advocated only if the recently established equilib- 
rium can be maintained. Moreover, the maximum sue- 
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COGO of the team at GCED v/ill not be realized until 
increanccl strt\cl;urc in the area of course planning 
is introduced ao the school • The Curriculum Devel- 
opment team must meet with students on a regular 
basis, and such regularity will result only from 
a pre-detcrmined course plan developed by students 
alone or. by students and teachers together* Such a 
plan should be formulated vieekly (ite», a student's 
schedule should be made out one week in advance) a.id 
bi-v/eckly if possible. 

The relationship at St# Jolin's appears to have 
resulted in the greatest success for the Curriculum 
Development team. All respondents described the re- 
lationship as at least good with one respondent indi- 
cating that an excellent V70rkii:g relationship existed. 
This same team member urged that a relationship with 
parents be developed. Similarly, the team felt that 
students at St. John's reacted v;ell to the team and 
enjoyed the group meetings. The effort at St. John's 
was judged by all team nembers to be very successful. 
However, success in terms of product, in this case 
knoviledge, was not established. True, the model 
health center developed by the group v:as a significant 
accomplishment, but all students did not share in this 
activity and all students v;cre not interested. In 


meeting v;ith studcntG at St. John's the evaluator 
found two distinct groups of students. Those highly 
interested and involved in the project and those only 
peripherally involved. This break v/as due in large 
part to the novel (for these students) ungraded in- 
structional arrangement. Those students directly in- 
volved in the group were eighth and advanced seventh 
graders while those for vjhom the meetings were less 
meaningful were sixth graders and younger or less ag- 
.gressive seventh graders. In future efforts in v/hich 
an ungraded approach is utilised the team should ac- 
tively seek to involve all members in group activities 
by desensitizing group members to differences due to 
grade. If such an approach is not feasible or inef- 
fective, graded mini-groups might prove more effective. 

As indicated in previous sections of this report, 
the invol Vermont of the team at McCormack School v/as 
indirect. Currently no project directed activity is 
occuring at the McCormack School* One respondent felt 
that in this environment the Black Inventors Packet 
did meet v/ith some success v/hile another felt that 
the lack of follov7-up on the activities at KcCormack 
v/as somewhat disappointing. The success of the ma- 
terials at this school were judged as both fair and 
good by the team. Perhaps the most meaningful ac- 


com)pli£3biient, accordlns to one respondent, v;as that 
they "have paved the v/ay (v/ith administration and 
faculty) for easier entry in the fall." 
Parent and Conmmity Helations 

Very little direct contact has been made by the 
team v/ith parents of students effected by the project* 
At CCED, relations viith parents have been established 
and parents are involved with the governing of the 
school. Hov/ever, at both St. Jolm's and hcCorinack 
parent linkage vjith the Leagues commmiity educational 
efforts has been non-existaiit, at least as this link- 
age results from bhe teams efforts. This v/ealcnoss 
must be overcome if the project is to have the success 
for vzhich it strives. 

VJhen asked about the degree of relationship v:ith 
the community (exclusive of parents) all respor.donts 
felt that such relations vjere good. Efforts at estab- 
lishing such relations had been made by the te£u;i throu 
involver.ent in coni.iunity activitierj such as the Garvey 
Day Activities at ?ra:fiklin i'ark, the Bla.ck Solidarity 
Day march an.d rally, the African Liberation Day Dem- 
ons tratio?is, and the United ?ront I'oundation' s fund 
raising activities. i:ov/ever, the major effort to date 
at direct coi'::munity - involvement in the education of 
.their ovna youth has been the launching of a program 
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to establisii a career or occupational fair. Although 
in the embryonic stages, this program is to be or- 
ganized and operated through the joint efforts of the 
Career Development Project, including the Curriculum 
Development Team, representatives of the Roxbury 
business community, £ind concerned parents. Since 
planning for this fair has just begun, a comprehensive 
description of the activity is not available. However, 
planning to date has indicated that the fair vjill be 
a "hands-on", live experience similar to the action 
oriented displays at the Boston Children's Museum. 
This certainly will be a giant step away from the 
Career Day speeches and "don't touch" exhibits with 
which v/e are all too familiar. 

Significant Accomplishments and Necessary Changes 

As viewed by the respondents, the major ac- 
complishments of the Curriculum Development Team were 
the development of a working relationship with the 
schools, particularly St. John's and gaining direct 
exposure, and experience with three dissimilar class- 
room situations • With regard to changes, the fol- 
lowing suggestions were offered by the" respondents: 

(a) Curriculum Development needs to spend time in 
planning and research before school programs begin; 

(b) staff size and utilization must be examined; 
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(c) evaluation systems must be developod; and (d) co- 
ordination of the team v/itli community educational 
agencies and institutions must be extended. Points 
b, c, and d above have been described in earlier sec- 
tions of this report. That Curriculum Development 
needs to spend time in planning research before pro- 
grams begin has not. It will be recalled by the reader 
that the academic year 1971-72 is the first year of 
operation of the program. However, a fully-funded' 
planning year preceded the implementation of the pro-, 
ject. Given the view of one respondent voiced in 
(a) above and the observations of the evaluator, the 
value of the planning year for the Curriculum Develop- 
ment Project is certainly questionable. In fact, it 
is the opinion of the evaluator, that for future pro- 
jects planning grants not be given on a pre-program 
basis. Hovjever, experience has shov/n that planning 
after operation of the program has begun can prove 
quite valuable. This might lead to summer planning 
grants between the first and second or second and 
third years of program operation v;hich the evaluator 
viould recommend. 
B. Interviews with Students, Cooperating Teachers, and Cur- 
riculum Development Staff 

Interviews v;ere conducted with students and coopei^ating 
teachers at both ot. John's and CCSD. liany of the problems 


involved in implementing the project v;ere illuminc-ited by 
the teachers (these problems have been described in other 
sections), but the majority of the information collected 
must be categorized as descriptive of program methodology . 
rather than as illustrative of program success. Generally, 
teachers felt that the idea of the program was good and 
that the project did have some good effects on students. 
However, when the teachers were asked to describe specific 
successes generalities again were offered* The reaction 
of students to interviews vjas similar. Students seemed 
to like and respect the members of the team with v;hom 
they associated and enjoyed the special treatment they 
were receiving. Students at St. John^s were particularly 
pleased. They indicated that they enjoyed the construction 
of the Model Health Facility and the field trips associated 
with this project as well as the "rap" sessions they had 
with the team. According to students a particular strength 
of these sessions was that they were allowed to talk about 
what vjas important to them. 

Other attitudes and ideas were expressed in these in- 
terviev;s, and such data has proven valuable in the devel- 
opment of previous sections of this report. Due to pre- 
vious inclusion, such information will not be repeated here. 
Recommendations for the Curriculum Development Project 

.As indicated in the description of the results firom 
the questionnaires and interviews, the success of the three 
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membor. Curriculum Development team must be considered mar- 
ginalt Some indication of optimism on the part of the 
stalf has been given, but based on the success of the 


project to date it is recommended that serious consider- 

! 

ation be given to discontinuing the Curriculum Development 
Pro;;ect at least as presently constituted. If, hov^ever, 
the project is to be continued the following recommen- 
dations for future operation are offered: 

1* That specific behavioral objectives should be 
written for each aspect of the project* Such 
objectives should specify in terms of behavior 
the intended products or changes expected from 
exposure to project activities and should serve 
as the cornerstone around which methodology is 
developed. 

2. That specific methodology related to each ob- 
jective should likewise be developed. This 
does not indicate that existing methodology, 
particularly the group sessions and related 
activities, are not appropriate • However, it 
is meant that other avenues for imparting 
knov/ledge of occupations and careers should 
be utilized. Such methodology might include 
the use of materials, including films ajnd books, 
that have been developed in other places for 


such purposes* This material might not speak 
directly to the survival needs of black people, 
but in the absence of materials similar to the 
Black Inventors Packet and v;ith the skillful 
intervention of project personnel such material 
should prove valuable • 

That meetin£;s v;ith students in all schools be 
on a pre-plamied v;eekly basis* Preferably 
students assigned to or choosing involvement 
in the project should continue such involve- 
ment for at least a semester* I-^oreover, it is 
urged that these meetings be an one hour in 
length a3id occur three tines during each v;eek* 
That greater emphasis be given to the intro- 
duction of career information into the "reg- 
ular" school day. At CCJ3D an integration of 
career information viith the social studies , cur- 
riculum has begLui. If effective, such an ap- 
proach should be continued* Also, cooperating 
teachers can be valuable for the dissemination 

of information in their activities if information 
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is shared \^ith them and methods are discussed 
for the inclusion of the information in the 
curriculum. Such discussion .viould serve as the 
"backbone of more fruitfrl planning sessions 
v/ith teachers* 


5» That a careful study be raade of utili- 
2;ation of staff to achieve project ob- 
jectives* In this viev;, it is suggested 
that the major resioonsibility for project 
implementation at any site be assumed by 
one member of the staff • Present practices 
urge the sharing of responsibility. It is 
felt that if the staff request for increased 
persoimel stems from the desire of the staff 
to add expertise v/hich is nov; lacking such 
• • expertise should be acquired in the person * 

of a highly qualified part-time consultant. 
6. That field trips should be directly related 
/ to and integrated v/ith the activities of 

\ .'"^ 

, ^ ..,the small groups. 
Other recommendations for program revision may also be 
found in the preceding appropriately headed sootions. 
Ill* i:odel High School 

For the evaluation of the Hodel High School the follov/ing 
data v;cre available: for students, attitudes tovrard the pro- 
gram obtained from both quGstio-iiiaires and intervievis as 
v/ell as \iov\i values measured by the \Jorlc Values Inventory 
(Super, 1970) and self-oonoopt as measured by the Self- 
Ssteem Inventory (Coopcrsmith, 19^7); attitude data from 
ILodel liigh teacher/counselors obtained from questioimaires/ 
rating scales and perso::al interviews; attitude data from 
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Model High parents as measured by a mailed questionnaire/ 

rating scale; and descriptive data obtained through in- 

I .10 
terviev/s v;ith the adjninistration. The results' of the 

iEmalyses of these data v/ill be presented in the sections 

v;hich[ follov/s. 

A. Attitudes Tov/ard Model High 

As indicated above, data reflecting attitudes to- 
vjards various aspects of the Model High School effort 
v;ere obtained from students, teacher/counselors, and 
' parents. Questionnaires/rating scales and interview 
devices v/ere constructed using techniques paralleling 
those employed for the same purpose in the evaluation 
of the Curriculvra Development Project (for a descrip-- 
tion of these procedures see page 29). 
!• Student Attitudes Tov/ard I^odel High 

A ^3 item questiorjiaire (see Appendix P) 
was used to gather data relating to various areas 
of student concern. Tv/enty-seven students, or 77 
per cent of the 35 students listed as enrolled in 


Since the intcrviev/s with the administration vrcre for pur- 
poses of program description rather than the determination 
of attitudes about program effectiveness, the results of these 
intervievis v:ill not be presented separately in this report. 
Hov;evcnv such information has proveii valuable in v^riting var- 
ious sections of the report (both preceding and follov/ing) 
a2id in the cor^struction of instruments utilized her. 
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the program, responded to the questionnaire. Upon 
request of the teacher/counselors and administrators, 
questiOi-niaires v;ere administered in small groups by 
the teacher/counselors. The V/ork Va]-ues Inventory 
• and Self -Esteem Inventory v/ere administered in the 
came v;ay. Given the manner of administration and 
the ample time provided for acquiring the responses 
of all students it v;ould seem that the response rate 
v/ould have been higher. Although analyses of the data 
' v^ero performed both for teacher/comiselor and the total 
group, results v;ill be presented here for the total 
^- group only. These results are presented in Table VI, 
a. Attitudes Tov;ards Teacher/counselors 

.^'•Generally, the attitude of Model High stu- 
dents tov;ard their teacher/counselor are highly 
favorable. In fact, approximately 90 per cent 
of the students felt that: (a) their counselor 
at Model High takes a greater personal interest 
in then than counselors in other schools they 
have attended; (b) their counselors ivere con- 
cerned about them as a person; (c) their cou:i~ 
selors v;ere concerned about them being success- 
ful academically (i^e., in completing their con- 
tracts) and (d) their coujiselbr tried to find 

For .an analysis of responses by teacher/counselor see Ap- 
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TABLE VI 

STUD2IJT QUESTIONNAIRE BY PERCEWTAGE OP 
STUDEHT3 WHO CHOSE EACH OPTION (N = 2?) 


Factor"- 


Strongly 
Agree 


Response Options 

Agree ; Unde- Dis- 
cidGd agree 


Attitude tovjard 
teacher counr " 
selors 

1.. ' 67"-^^ 

2. 30 

3. 37 

51 

7. . ^8 

8. 33 

9. 67 

Attitude tovrard .. 
student evalu- 
ation 

5. ^ 

6. 11 

26* 0 
27. 0 

Attitude tov;ard 
group meetings 


22 

7 

8 

37 
30 


26 

33 
0 

7 


S^trongly :;o 
Di'sagrec Response 


11 
11 

7 
11 


0 

15 

0 
0 

7 
0 


26 
22 
22 
15 


33 
26 

33 
33 


'Nv 


0 

7 
0 
0 
0 

^^ 

0 


33 
37 


0 
0 
0 

/| 
0 
0 


7 

11 
7 


10. 


19 

15 

33 

26 


11, 

7 

11 

30 

30 

19 


12. 

0 

26 


15 

. 11 


13. 

11 

15 

15 

33 


11 

I'K 

15 

26 

30 

26 


0 

15. 

30 

iw 

22 

0 



16. 

37 


7 

7 

0 


17. 


26 

30 

37 

0 

14' 


^ Under .each factor are the items* associated v/ith that factor* 


^'••'^ Perconta,^Gs are rounded to the nearest v;holo number* Therefore, 
total per cent does not always equal 100* 
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(CONTINUED) 





Response 






Factor 

Strongly 

Agree 

Unde- 

Dis- 

strongly 

No 


Agree 


cided 

agree 

Disagree 

Response 

18. 

• 

11 

59 

15 

11 

0 


19. 

22 

37 

22 

15 

0 


20. 

4 

37 

19 

40 

0 

0 


Attitude tovrard 
dontracts 


21. 

30 
7 

56 

7 

4 

0 

4 

28. 

44 

30 

7 

4 

.7 

29. 

0 

15 

11 

56 

11 

7 

30. 

37 

44 

11 

7 

0 

0 


Attitude toviard 
teachers 


22. 26 

44 

26 

0 

0 

4 

m 23. 30 

59 

i|. 

0 

0 

7 

^ 24. 0 " 

0 

15 

56 

15 

15 

25. 0 

0 

15 

56 

15 

15 

Attitude tov;ards 






povier and authority 






• 31. 0 

26 

19 

30 

22 

4 

32. 15 

22 

37 

15 

4 

7 

33. 19 

48 

19 

7 . 

4 

4 

Attitude towards 






curriculum 






34. 7' 

30 

40 

15 

4 

4 

35. 26 

48 

7 

15 

0 

4 

36. 0 

15 

11 

19 

52 

4 

General at- 






titudes 






37. 67 

22 

11 

0 

0 

0 

I'he general factor also 

included 

ibens 3i3 

through 43 all of 

v;hich v;e 


open-ended items. 
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the reasonc for difficulties v?ith school vjork 
if such difficulties arose. In addition, all 
but one respondent indicated that they liked 
their counselor at Model High* V/hen asked 
about their willingness to discuss personal 
problems v;ith their ' counselor, 22 per cent 
felt uncomfortable in such instances and 11 
per cent of the students were undecided • 
Whether students do discuss personal problems 
with counselors despite their uncomfortable 
feeling v/as not revealed by these responses • 
Since two-thirds of the respondents did feel 
comfortable in such discussions it v/ould be 
unfair to classify this concern of students 
as a shortcoming of the program* However, 
counselors are urged to consider these results 
and to discuss with students aspects of their 
behavior v;hich might have lead to such student 
opinioiiG. 

In response to an item dealing v/ith the 
accessibility of counselors 77 per cent of the 
respondents felt that their cotmselor was easy 
to find when they needed him# The remaining 
22 per cent vjerc either undecided about coun- 
selor accessibility or expressed negative at- 
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tl tudos* In fact I those recponding ncc-aVJ.vely 
wove all stv\dcnto of the sane counselor and 
comprised a full one-third of his students. 
Again, counselors are urged to discuss this as- 
pect of their behavior v;ith their students • 
Attitude Tov/ards Student Evaluation 

The attitude of students tov7ard the evalu- 
ation procedures employed at Model High have 
been determined to be highly negative. Such 
dissatisfaction viith the evaluation procedures ' 
included; (a) a lack of site visitations by 
counselors during the contract period; (b) lack 
of teacher/counselor and student meetings to 
evaluate progress and aid in the diagnosing of 
reasons for v?eaknesses; fu) lack of innediate 
feedback by teachers V7ith whom titudents are 
taking contracts; and (d) lack of an evaluative 
device that really tells the student how he or 
she is doing. Such v;eaknesses in the evaluation 
procedures in operation at Model High have been 
discussed with the staff and modifications are 
being considered* The following recorimendations 
may prove useful in such modifications: 

(1) That site visitations be made for each 
contract in v;hich the student is en- 
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gaged. Such visitations should occur 
at .least once but preferably tv/ice 
during the contract period* V/here 
problems in the attaiiriment of contract 
goals- have arisen such visitations can 
easily be used for converences invol- 
ving students, counselors, and teachers. 
That the requirement of three evaluations 
during each contract period be rigidily 
adliered to aiid that modifications; in ' 
contracts be made to allov/ for more 
meaningful evaluations. Such contract 
alterations should employ a behavioral 
objective approach in v/hich the ter:.?- 
inal behaviors for each contract should 
be clea.*ly explicated* 
Evaluation forms based on the contracts 
and utiliiiing the behavioral objective 
framcv/ork should alno- be coniutructed. 
Such forms at least should indicate the 
success of the student in attaining the 
objectives, a criterion referenced eval- 
uation approach, and v;hether such per- 
formaiice is viev;GO. by the teacher as 
indicative of succsGsful cor.rpletion of 
the course (i.e., is the student ready 
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to advance to a higher level course )e 
For purposec of comparison, such forms 
Ghould also be utilized by the stu- 
dent as a self evaluation instru- 
ment. 

Attitude To;7ards Group Keetings 

Students v/ere asked their attitudes tov;ards 
the povier and authority aspect of group meetings 
and the degree of accomplishment of goals of the 
group at the meetings. V/ith regard to the pov/er 
ajid authority aspect, the results are somev;hat 
confusing. Only 23 per cent of the group felt 
that their counselor nearly alv/ays vjas the lesier 
ol" .their meetings. Hov;ever, ^1 per cent of the 
students felt that students should have more 
control over the meetings, v;hile 30 per cent 
of the students v:ere undecided. In addition 
over 18 per cent of the respondents felt they 
could do a better job in leading the group them 
the counselor. To gain a greater insight into 
tiio meaning of these results, the student re- 
sponses v;ere scrutinized by small groups. 
It v/as found that one counselor \7as seen by 
^l-il- per cent of his group as being nearly al- 
v/ays the leader. In fact, only one-third of 


the respondents in this group disagreed vath 
the statement ^'my counselor is nearly alv/ays 
the leader of our small group meetings," 
Forty-four per cent of the students in this 
group felt that students should have more con- 
trol over group meetings. Hov;ever, in another 
group where students felt that the counselor 
did , not exert control, 70 per cent of the 
students wanted more power* Several hypotheses 
may be generated from these findings, but no 
clear evidence in the support of any one of 
them seems to be available. 

With regard to the amount of importance 
attached-^fo group meetings, 85 per cent of the 
students felt that the group meetings really 

• helped ^hem^.^ understand what their education 
v;aG all about, j Additionally, only 37 per cent 
of the respond^Dnts felt that their classes v/ere 
more important thaii the group meetings. Such 
strong positive findings certainly indicate 
favorable attitudes tov;ard the importance at- 
tached to group meetings. 

Hov/ever, vrhen students v/ere asked if they 
felt more could be accomplished in group meetin; 
77 por cent resr;onded in the affirmative, 22 

. per cent were undecided and only one student dis 


